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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE go th CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D. offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, God, the baffling problems 
in which our lives are set bring to our 
lips the cry, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?” 

Reveal to us how vast are the issues 
and how great the enterprise committed 
now to our hands in the tangled affairs 
of our agitated world. 

We turn to Thee, driven by our ten- 
sion for the present, anxiety about the 
future, deep concern about ourselves, our 
Nation, and our world. 

With Thy benediction may we face the 
toil of these days with honest dealing 
and clear thinking, with hatred of all 
deceit and sham, and in the knowledge 
that all great and noble service in this 
world is based on gentleness and patience 
and self-giving. 

In the spirit of the Master we ask it. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, June 18, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


es in writing from the Presi- 

dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 18, 1968, the President had 
approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 1581. An act to amend the Federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 584); 

S. 2349. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit judges; and 

S. 2884. An act to amend the Federal Vot- 
ing Assistance Act of 1955 so as to recom- 
mend to the several States that its absentee 
registration and voting procedures be ex- 
tended to all citizens temporarily residing 
abroad. 


REPORT OF BOARD OF ACTUARIES 
FOR THE RETIRED SERVICEMAN’S 
FAMILY PROTECTION PLAN— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate the following message 

from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
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was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Actuaries for the Retired Serviceman’s 
Family Protection Plan. 

The Plan, inaugurated 15 years ago, 
provides that servicemen may elect re- 
duced retired pay during their lifetimes 
so that their survivors may receive an- 
nuities. The basic principle of this sys- 
tem is to compute these reductions in sal- 
aries by appropriate actuarial tables so 
that the Plan is self-supporting and im- 
poses no cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment other than administrative expenses. 

Participation in the Plan for each of 
the past three years is as follows: 


Year Number Number Percent 
retiring participating 
eae 67, 433 9, 728 14 
pT ESS SS 52,285 9, 062 16 
1 67, 185 11,791 18 


Legislation to strengthen the Plan has 
been proposed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. I urge the Congress to take favor- 
able action on this measure so that par- 
ticipation in this worthwhile Plan 
continues to rise. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WRITE House, June 19, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House has passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 102. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to consider a petition for re- 
instatement of an oil and gas lease (Wyo- 
ming 0310090); 

5.443. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to consider a petition for re- 
instatement of an oll and gas lease (Wyo- 
ming 0280122); and 

S. 823. An act to authorize the Secretary 


of the Interior to reinstate oil and gas lease 
(Las Cruces 063610). 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1028) to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to ex- 
tend certain benefits to former employees 
of county committees established pur- 
suant to section 8(b) of the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
and for other purposes, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2046. An act for the relief of Enrico 
DeMonte; 

H.R. 2281. An act for the relief of Dwayne 
O. Cox and William D. Martin; 

H.R. 2282. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Naval Weapons Center, Con- 
cord, Calif.; 

H.R. 2976. An act for the relief of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Foundation: 

H.R. 3306. An act to amend section 4 of the 
act of May 31, 1933 (48 Stat. 108); 

H.R. 4939. An act for the relief of Joseph 
H. Bonduki; 

H.R. 10321. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Claudette C. Donahue; 

H.R. 10327. An act for the relief of Louis 
J. Falardeau, Irva G. Franger, Betty Klemcke, 
Wineta L. Welburn, and Emma L. McNeil, 
all individuals employed by the Department 
of the Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.: 

H.R. 10415. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Antonio F. Frexes; 

H.R. 10854. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Ricardo Davalos-Reyling; 

H. R. 10857. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Ramon Fernandez-Gonzalez; 

H.R. 10859. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Reynaldo A. Geerken-Saladrigas; 

H.R. 10861. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Rolando Guzman-Rodriguez; 

H.R. 10862. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Esther Martha Espinosa Baez de Guzman; 

H.R. 10863. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Oscar F. Cartaya; t- 

H.R. 11381. An act for the relief of E. L. 
Townley, Otis T. Hawkins, and Leo T. Matous; 

H.R. 13159. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Manach-Banos; 

H.R.13380. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Arturo Brito Santos; 

H.R. 18381. An act for the rellef of Dr. Vic- 
tor Luis Bienes Jimenez; 

H.R. 13382. An act for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando De Varona De Zayas; 

H.R. 14658. An act for the 
Francisco Loza Diaz; 

H.R. 14660. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Leopoldo Perez Perez; 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 16880. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to consider a petition for 
reinstatement of oil and gas leases (BLM-A- 
068348 and BLM-—A-068348(C) ); and 

H.R, 17320. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the Saint Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 2046. An act for the relief of Enrico 
DeMonte; 

H.R. 2281. An act for the relief of Dwayne 
C. Cox and William D. Martin; 

H.R. 2282. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Naval Weapons Center, Con- 

„Calif.; 

H. R. 2976. An act for the relief of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Foundation; 

H.R. 4939. An act for the relief of Joseph 
H. Bonduki; 

H.R. 10321. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Claudette C. Donahue; 

H.R. 10327. An act for the relief of Louis 
J. Falardeau, Irva G. Franger, Betty Klemcke, 
Wineta L. Welburn, and Emma L. McNeil, all 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Army at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 

H.R. 10415. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
tonio F. Frexes; 

H.R. 10854. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Ricardo Davalos-Reyling; 

H.R. 10857. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Ramon Fernandez-Gonzalez; 

H.R. 10859. An act for the relief of Dr. Rey- 
naldo A. Geerken-Saladrigas; 

H.R. 10861. An act for the relief of Dr, Ro- 
lando Guzman-Rodriguez; 

H.R. 10862. An act for the relief of Dr, 
Esther Martha Espinosa Baez de Guzman; 

H.R. 10863. An act for the relief of Dr. Oscar 
F. Cartaya; 

H.R, 11381. An act for the relief of E. L. 
Townley, Otis T. Hawkins, and Leo T. Matous; 

H.R. 13159. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge Manach-Banos; 

H.R. 13380. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Arturo Brito Santos; 

H.R. 13381. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Victor Luis Bienes Jimenez; 

H.R. 13382, An act for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando De Varona De Zayas; 

H.R. 14658. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Francisco Loza Diaz; and 

H.R. 14660. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Leopoldo Perez Perez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 3306. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Act of May 31, 1933 (48 Stat. 108); 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16880. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to consider a petition 
for reinstatement of oil and gas leases (BLM-— 
A-068348 and BLM-A-068348(C)); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 17320. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant an easement 
over certain lands to the Saint Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
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morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


FRANKED MAIL PRIVILEGES FOR 
SURVIVING SPOUSES OF MEM- 
BERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce a joint resolution and 
to have it considered at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 180) to provide 
franked mail privileges for surviving 
spouses of Members of Congress was read 
the first time by title and the second 
time at length, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 180 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That chapter 57 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“$4171. Franked mail for surviving spouses 
of Members of Congress 

“Upon the death of a Member of Congress 
during his term of office, the surviving spouse 
of such Member may send, for a period not to 
exceed 180 days after his death, as franked 
mail, correspondence relating to the death 
of the Member.”; 

(2) by inserting after “4161-4167” in the 
definition “Frank” in section 4151 the phrase 
“and 4171”; 

(3) by inserting before “shall be paid” in 
section 4167(a) the phrase “and postage on 
correspondence sent by the surviving spouse 
of a Member under section 4171 of this title,”; 
and 

(4) by inserting at the end of the analysis 
thereof, immediately preceding section 4151 
of such title, the following new item: 4171. 
Franked mail for surviving spouses of Mem- 
bers of Congress.“. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S.J. Res. 180) was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 1232. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MetcatF). Without objection, 
is is so ordered, 


LUCIEN A. MURZYN 


The bill (H.R. 9568) for the relief of 
Lucien A. Murzyn was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1253), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Lucien A. Murzyn, U.S. Army, re- 
tired, of liability of $937.71 representing pay- 
ments of retirement pay and allowances as 
a retired member of the Army while he was 
employed as a substitute letter carrier and 
subject to the dual compensation laws. The 
bill would authorize the refund of any 
amounts repaid or withheld because of the 
liability. 

STATEMENT 


The Department of the Army recommends 
that the bill be considered favorably. The 
report of the House of Representatives on 
this legislation states as follows: 

“The Department of the Army in its re- 
port to the committee indicated that it was 
not opposed to the relief provided by this 
bill, and the Post Office Department indi- 
cated, in view of the fact the postal service 
had received full benefit of Mr. Murzyn’s 
services, it would defer to the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Defense. 

“Mr, Lucien A. Murzyn enlisted in the 
Army on October 27, 1932, and ultimately 
retired September 30, 1956, in the grade of 
chief warrant officer (W-4), Regular Army, 
with over 20 years of active service. On Au- 
gust 15, 1959, he was employed by the U.S. 
Post Office, Alexandria, La., on a temporary 
basis, as a substitute city carrier. At that 
time the act of July 31, 1894 (5 U.S.C. 62 
(1958)) did not apply to Mr. Murzyn and 
did not bar his employment because postal 
clerks or carriers who were paid at hourly 
rates for services rendered and employed on 
irregular hourly schedules were not held to 
occupy “an office” within the meaning of 
that act. Accordingly, as a temporary em- 
ployee, Mr. Murzyn received his retired pay 
and the salary of his civilian position as a 
temporary and, later, career substitute city 
carrier without restriction or limitation. 
The committee feels that this is a signifi- 
cant point for, as indicated in the report of 
the Department of the Army, although his 
temporary appointment was converted into 
a career substitute carrier appointment on 
October 29, 1959, he still was held not to be 
subject to the provisions of the Dual Office 
Act of July 31, 1894. 

“The difficulty in Mr. Murzyn's case is that 
the Dual Compensation Act of 1964 (Public 
Law 88-448, 78 Stat. 484), which became 
effective December 1, 1964, repealed the 1894 
act and established new restrictions concern- 
ing the right of retired personnel to receive 
compensation for services rendered the Fed- 
eral Government, In effect the new law re- 
quired a retired officer of a regular compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces who held a civilian 
office on November 30, 1964, to elect cover- 
age under the previous laws or coverage un- 
der the 1964 Dual Compensation Act. On 
February 23, 1965, Mr. Murzyn elected covr 
erage under the laws in effect prior to De- 
cember 1, 1964, and continued to receive pay 
for his civilian position and his retired pay. 

“On July 17, 1965, Mr. Murzyn’s employ- 
ment status was changed from career sub- 
stitute carrier to that of a regular employee 
with an annual salary. In his new status, Mr. 
Murzyn continued to receive his civilian sal- 
ary and full retired pay through July 31, 
1966. At that time, his retired pay was re- 
duced on the basis that his February 23, 
1965, election was not effective after the 
change in his employment status on July 17, 
1965, and the provisions of section 201(a) of 
the Dual Compensation Act of 1964, supra 
(now 5 U.S.C. 3102(a)), relating to reduction 
of retired pay, were applicable. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1966, the Department of Defense Pay 
and Allowance Committee determined that, 
in view of a decision of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States (45 Comp. Gen. 
194), the reduction of his retired pay was 
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correct and should have become effective on 
July 17, 1965. Review of Mr. Murzyn's re- 
tired pay account disclosed overpayments 
of $837.71 for the period from July 17, 1965, 
through July 31, 1966. Collection action was 
instituted and Mr. Murzyn has paid $75 by 
deductions from his retired pay. 

“In view of these developments the Army 
found that the liability has imposed a heavy 
hardship on Mr. Murzyn. The assertion of 
this indebtedness by the Government came 
at a time when he is attempting to educate 
his two sons and at a time that he has 
cashed in three insurance policies and uti- 
lized his savings for this purpose. He had 
no notice that he was receiving retired pay 
in excess of that permitted under the Dual 
Compensation Act until it was reduced in 
August 1966, As is noted, the requirement to 
repay this amount has imposed a severe 
hardship on him and his family. In this 
connection the Post Office Department has 
agreed that its investigation has indicated 
that Mr. Murzyn was reluctant to accept 
the appointment as a regular city carrier 
until he had been officially notified that the 
acceptance of the position would not affect 
his military retired pay. In this connection, 
the Post Office stated: 

An investigation has disclosed that Mr. 
Murzyn was reluctant to accept appoint- 
ment to a regular city carrier position until 
verification was received from Army Retire- 
ment Board concerning the effect which his 
acceptance of the position would have on his 
military retirement pay. Mr. Murzyn accept- 
ed the position after having been advised by 
the Army Retirement Board that the ap- 
pointment would have no effect on his re- 
tirement pay. Apparently, there was a mis- 
understanding through no fault of Mr. Mur- 
zyn, as he was. billed a short time later for 
$837.71 overpayment in retirement pay due 
to a dual employment law violation.’ 

“In view of the statements in the depart- 
mental reports and the unusual circum- 
stances of this case, the committee has con- 
cluded that it is unfair to impose this type 
of liability on this retired individual. As is 
noted in the Post Office Department report, 
the Government has had the full benefit of 
Mr. M s services in the period in ques- 
tion and it is unfair to require him to re- 
fund this money under these circumstances. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that the bill 
be considered favorably.” 

The committee concurs in the action of 
the House of Representatives and recom- 
mends that the bill, H.R. 9568, be consid- 
ered favorably. 


CAPT. RUSSELL T. RANDALL 


The bill (H.R. 10050) for the relief of 
Capt. Russell T. Randall was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1254), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Capt. Russell T. Randall of all 
liability to the United States in the amount 
of $594.86 representing overpayments of com- 
pensation made to him as a Marine Corps 
Officer as the result of administrative error 
in the establishment of his pay entry base 
date due to the fact that he held enlisted 
status concurrent with status as an Air 
Academy cadet and was given credit for such 
enlisted service in the establishment of his 
pay entry base date. The bill also provides for 
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a refund of any amounts repaid or withheld 
because of the lability. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10058) for the relief of 
Mrs. Esther D. Borda was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


LLOYD W. CORBISIER 


The bill (H.R. 10199) for the relief of 
Lloyd W. Corbisier was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1256), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to prove that in the administration of 
the annual leave account of Lloyd W. Cor- 
bisier, postal employee of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
there is to be added a separate account of 
350 hours of annual leave, in full settlement 
of all claims of Lloyd W. Corbisier against the 
United States for compensation for the loss 
of such leave which was earned by him in 
the period July 1, 1945, through February 28, 
1948, inclusive, while he was employed in the 
U.S. Post Office, Sturgeon Bay, Wis., and 
which, through administrative error, was not 
credited to his leave account. 


STATEMENT 


The Post Office Department, in its report 
to the chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on the bill, recognizes that the in- 
equity in this case can only be corrected by 
legislative action and states that it has no 
objection to the bill’s enactment. 

Mr. Lloyd W. Corbisier is a postal employee 
and resides in Sturgeon Bay, Wis. In the 
period from July 1, 1945, through February 
28, 1948, he earned 350 hours of annual leave 
and Post Office records verify this fact. He 
was separated from the postal service on 
February 28, 1948, and at that time, through 
administrative error, he was not granted 
any annual leave and did not receive any 
terminal lump-sum payment for the leave 
to which he was then entitled. When he 
later rejoined the postal service, it was 
impossible to restore this leave to him be- 
cause of the 30-day limitation respecting the 
accumulated leave which is prescribed by 
section 6304(a) of title 5 of the United States 
Code. The bill H.R. 10199 would make it pos- 
sible to remedy this inequity by providing for 
a credit for the leave he lost in this manner. 

The Post Office Department in its report 
indicated that it had no objection to this 
relief and states the basis of its conclusion 
as follows: 

“The Department has no objection to the 
enactment of relief legislation for this em- 
ployee. Our files clearly establish the admin- 
istrative error. While we believe there is a 
definite need for general legislation granting 
agencies authority to correct administrative 
errors in cases of this nature, we also feel 
that application of the present law to the 
particular circumstance of Mr. Corbisier's 
case has resulted in an inequity which can 
only be corrected by legislative action such 
as that proposed in H.R. 10199.” 

In view of the obvious equities of this 
situation and in recognition of the fact that 
this committee has recommended similar re- 
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lief in the past, it is recommended that the 
bill be considered favorably. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 10655) for the relief of 
Arthur Anderson was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


EARL S. HALDEMAN, JR. 


The bill (H.R. 11166) for the relief of 
Earl S. Haldeman, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1258), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Earl S. Haldeman, Jr., of Troy, N. V., 
of liability to the United States of $166.32, 
representing the difference between compen- 
sation received for 112 hours of jury duty in 
April 1967, and the salary paid to him for the 
same period as an employee of the Watervliet 
Arsenal, 

STATEMENT 

The Department of the Army, in its report 
to the committee, states it is not opposed to 
enactment of this legislation. 

The facts of the case are contained in 
House Report No. 962, as follows: 

Mr. Haldeman was hired by the Army in 
January 1967, as a temporary employee lim- 
ited to a 1-year appointment at Watervliet 
Arsenal, Watervliet, N. v., to meet the increase 
in production required by the military build- 
up in Southeast Asia. 

“During April 1967, Mr. Haldeman was 
called for jury duty in Rensselaer County, 
N.Y. Prior to serving he solicited court leave 
from his supervisors which was granted and 
annotated by them on his time card. 

“He was advised that he would be paid dur- 
ing his absence but would be required to sur- 
render any fee received for his jury service 
to the Army. Mr, Haldeman was away from 
his job for 14 days (112 hours) in April, for 
which time he was paid his usual wage by 
the Army of $2.11 per hour. On May 8, 1967, 
Mr. Haldeman appeared at the personnel and 
training office of the Watervliet Arsenal to 
inquire what disposition he should make of 
the $70 check received from the county gov- 
ernment for his jury service. He was told to 
return the next day, at which time the pay- 
roll certifying officer advised him that he was 
not entitled to court leave under subchapter 
10 of Civilian Personnel Regulation 630 and 
that because he had no annual leave against 
which the time could be charged net pay- 
roll deductions of $10 per day period would 
be taken each pay period until repayment of 
$236.32 was made. (See 27 Comp. Gen. 54.) 
Deductions of $13.15 ($10.12 net pay) have 
been taken since the pay period ending May 
21, 1967, amounting to a total recoupment 
of $122.41 through September 1967. It should 
be noted that the liability of $166.32 noted in 
H.R. 11166, reflects the fact that Mr. Halde- 
man cashed the Rensselaer County check of 
$70 for his personal use. 

“The committee notes that the inequity in 
this case is that Mr, Haldeman was misled by 
the mistaken approval of court leave granted 
by his supervisors at the arsenal. As is 
noted by the Department of the Army in its 
report, had he been correctly advised of his 


ineligibility for court leave there is little 
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doubt that the court could have been re- 
quested to excuse him from jury duty be- 
cause of hardship. Furthermore, it was only 
in reliance on the assent of his supervisors 
that Mr. Haldeman received the pay. The 
committee is impressed by the fact that his 
good faith is evidenced in his efforts to seek 
the advice of his supervisors when he was 
served with notice to appear for jury duty. 
When he received the check from Rensselaer 
County for his jury services, he attempted to 
discharge his obligation to the Government 
by again contacting his superiors and his at- 
tempts in this regard merely resulted in his 
being advised that he was not entitled to 
leave for the time he served on the jury 
and would have to repay the amount of his 
salary during the period in question. At the 
time of the overpayment Mr. Haldeman’s 
take-home pay-was $67.03 for a 40-hour 
workweek. He had recently lost his jewelry 
business and the temporary appointment at 
the arsenal did not include hospitalization 
or reitrement benefits. The Army has found 
that there is no doubt that in view of these 
facts, the loss of $166.32 resulted in finan- 
cial hardship. In this connection, the De- 
partment of the Army concluded: 

As the elements of administrative error, 
good faith, and financial hardship are mani- 
fest, the Department of the Army does not 
oppose the bill.’ 

“The committee finds that this is a proper 
subject for legislative relief and recommends 
that the bill be considered favorably.” 

The Committee on the Judiciary concurs 
in the views of the House committee and 
recommends that the bill, H.R. 11166, be 
considered favorably. 


JOHN ALLUNARIO 


The bill (H.R. 12073) for the relief 
of John Allunario was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1259), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide that John Allunario shall be cred- 
ited with 59 hours of annual leave and that 
this credit will be in full settlement of his 
claims for the loss of an equivalent amount 
of leave which he earned in 1962 and 1963 
as an employee of the U.S, Post Office De- 
partment and which, through administrative 
error, was not credited to his leave account. 
The bill further provides that none of the 
leave granted by the bill shall be settled by 
means of a cash payment. 


STATEMENT 


The Post Office Department, in its report 
to the committee, recommends favorable 
consideration of the bill, provided the bill 
be amended in accordance with the Post 
Office Department report. The amendment 
referred to has been included in the bill as 
it passed the House of Representatives. The 
facts in this case, as related in the House 
report, are as follows: 

“In 1965 it was discovered that Mr. Allu- 
nario should have been credited with 184 
hours of annual leave in 1962 and 208 hours 
of annual leave in each of the following 
years. Because of administrative error, he was 
eredited only with 160 hours of annual leave 
in 1962, 160 hours in 1963, 160 hours in 1964, 
and 170 hours in 1965. Thus, he failed to 
receive credit for 158 hours of leave which 
he had been entitled to. 

“A review of the leave record of this em- 
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ployee indicates that in 1965, 179 hours’ credit 
was carried over from 1964, and 170 hours’ 
credit for 1965 leave was advanced. This gave 
him a total of 349 hours’ leave credit for 1965. 
In pay period 5, 1965 (February 13-26, 1965) 
the Department changed the total leave bal- 
ance for the year to 448 hours. The new bal- 
ance included the 179 hours carried over 
from 1964, and the 170 hours advanced as 
indicated above, and an adjustment of 99 
hours. The adjustment covered the 38 addi- 
tional hours to which he was entitled for 
1965 and 61 hours for prior years (0 hours for 
1962, 13 hours for 1963, and 4 hours for 
1964). Statutory provisions (5 U.S.C. 
2062 (e)) prohibited the crediting of 59 hours’ 
leave for 1962-63. 

“The report of the Post Office Department 
noted that while Mr. Allunario’s leave records 
have been corrected to cover the exact loss of 
leave originally referred to in the bill as in- 
troduced, the current law prohibits crediting 
Mr. Allunario with 59 hours of leave which 
he earned in 1962 and 1963. As originally in- 
troduced, the bill referred to 38 hours of 
annual leave credit earned in the years 1964 
and 1965. As was just noted, the problem as 
to this particular amount was corrected by 
administrative action. It was as to the 59 
hours of additional leave for the years 1962 
and 1963 that there is no present remedy 
under the law. The committee has granted 
relief in similar cases and it is felt that the 
equities of this case require similar relief in 
the form of credit for lost leave. Accordingly, 
it is recommended that the bill, amended to 
conform to the recommendations of the Post 
Office Department, be considered favorably.” 

The committee, after a review of all of the 
foregoing, concurs in the action of the House 
of Representatives, and recommends that 
the bill, H.R. 12073, be considered favorably. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 12274) for the relief of 
Donald C. Goewey was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


EDWARD L. PICKREN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 986) for the relief of Edward L. 
Pickren which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, at the beginning 
of line 5, strike out “$1,381.29” azd in- 
sert “$1,496.24”; and in line 8, after the 
word “ending”, strike out “July 10, 1965” 
and insert November 16, 1965”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

S. 986 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ed- 
ward L. Pickren of Warner Robins, Georgia, 
is relieved of liability to the United States 
in the amount of $1,496.24, representing an 
overpayment, because of an administrative 
error, of his salary as an employee of Warner 
Robins Air Force Base during the period be- 
ginning February 3, 1957, and ending No- 
vember 16, 1965. In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, credit shall 
be given for amounts for which liability is 
relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Edward L. Pickren an amount 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts paid 
by him, or withheld from sums otherwise 
due him, with respect to the indebtedness 
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to the United States specified in the first 
action of this Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
in subsection (a) of this section in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this subsection shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1261), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 


The purpose of the amendments is to re- 
flect the correct amount of overpayment and 
the correct period of overpayment as recom- 
mended by the Department of the Air Force. 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to relieve Edward L. Pickren 
of all liability to repay to the United States 
the sum of $1,496.24, representing an over- 
payment of salary received by him as an 
employee of the Department of the Air 
Force at Robins Air Force Base, Ga., during 
the period from February 3, 1957, through 
November 16, 1965. 


STATEMENT 


The records of the Air Force disclose that 
on February 3, 1957, Mr. Pickren was pro- 
moted from a wage-board position, WB-15, 
step 4, $2.37 per hour (the equivalent of 
$4,929.60 per annum) to a position in grade 
GS-7, step (e), $5,065 per annum. In accord- 
ance with governing regulations he should 
have been paid at the rate for grade GS-7, 
step (d), $4,930 per annum, but through 
error his rate of pay was set at one step 
rate higher than the rate to which he was 
entitled. 

As a result of the initial erroneous action, 
he was paid at a rate which was one step 
rate in excess of that authorized by law 
and regulation from February 3, 1957, 
through November 16, 1965. 

The error was discovered during a GAO 
audit. Corrective personnel actions were 
taken and Mr. Pickren was notified of the 
overpayment and of his indebtedness to the 
Government. As of March 18, 1967, he had 
repaid $760 of the debt. 

The report of the Department of the Air 
Force states in part as follows: 

“The overpayment was the result of an 
administrative error in computation which 
resulted in the employee being placed in the 
wrong step of the grade. The amount of the 
overpayment which accrued over a period of 
more than 8 years to a sum of $1,496.24 is 
large and repayment of the total debt will 
undoubtedly impose a hardship on the 
employee. 

“Based upon a review of the circumstances 
of this case, the Department of the Air Force 
interposes no objection to enactment of re- 
lief legislation for Mr. Pickren. It is recom- 
mended that the bill be amended on line 
5 of page 1 to show the amount of $1,496.24 
as the amount of the Hability in lieu of 
$1,831.29. It is also recommended that line 
8 of page 1 of the bill be amended to show 
the ending period date as November 16, 1965, 
in lieu of July 10, 1965.” 
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The committee is in agreement with the 
Department of the Air Force that this legis- 
lation, as amended, be favorably considered. 
The overpayment was the result of an ad- 
ministrative error, the repayment of the total 
debt would impose a hardship on the em- 
ployee, and the overpayments were accepted 
by the employee in good faith. In view of 
these circumstances, the committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of S. 986, as 
amended, 


MAJ. CLYDE NICHOLS (RETIRED) 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2860) for the relief of Maj. Clyde 
Nichols (retired) which had been report- 
ed from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “pay” where it appears the 
first time, insert “and flight pay”; and 
in line 7, after the word “beginning”, 
strike out “April 1, 1953,” and insert 
“December 18, 1954”; so as to make the 
bill read: 

S. 2860 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Major 
Clyde Nichols (United States Air Force, re- 
tired) of Houston, Texas, is relieved of lia- 
bility to the United States in the amount of 
$3,836.09, representing overpayments of base 
pay and flight pay received by him for the 
period beginning December 18, 1954, and 
ending December 31, 1962, as a result of in- 
clusion by the Air Force, through adminis- 
trative error, for pay purposes of three years 
and nine months of service by the said Clyde 
Nichols as a midshipman in the United States 
Naval Reserve. In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, credit shall 
be given for amounts for which liability is 
relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Clyde Nichols an amount equal 
to the aggregate of the amounts paid by him, 
or withheld from sums otherwise due him, 
with respect to the indebtedness to the Unit- 
ed States specified in the first section of this 
Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated in 
subsection (a) of this section in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this subsection shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1262), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF AMENDMENTS 
The purpose of the amendments is to have 


the bill conform to the recommendations of 
the Department of the Air Force as contained 
in the Department's report to the commit- 
tee. 
PURPOSE 
The p of S. 2860, as amended, is to 
relieve Maj. Clyde C. Nichols (retired) of 
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liability to the United States in the amount 
of $3,836.09, representing overpayments of 
base pay made to him from December 18, 
1954, through December 31, 1962, through 
administrative error which included his 
Naval Reserve midshipman service as credita- 
ble for pay purposes. It allows for credit in 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
Officer for amounts for which liability is re- 
lieved. It would also authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to Major Nichols the 
amount received or withheld from him be- 
cause of the overpayments. 


STATEMENT 


The facts of this case are stated in the re- 
port of the Department of the Air Force, as 
follows: 

“Major Nichols enlisted in the Air Force 
on April 1, 1953, as an aviation cadet. He 
was discharged from this enlistment on De- 
cember 17, 1954, upon completion of this 
training. The next day he accepted a com- 
mission in the Air Force Reserve and re- 
mained on continuous active duty until 
placed on temporary disability retirement 
on October 14, 1967. He receives retirement 
pay at the rate of $611.93 a month. 

“When Major Nichols was commissioned 
in the Air Force Reserve, an incorrect pay 
date was established for him. This included 
time spent in the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps (NROTC) which he had in- 
cluded as enlisted Navy Reserve service in his 
pay date application. This error went unde- 
tected and a pay date of January 9, 1950, 
was established for him. Upon his transfer to 
the Regular Air Force in 1959, this pay date 
was listed in the Air Force Register. In 1961 
his pay date was adjusted to November 18, 
1949, by Seymour Johnson Air Force Base, to 
give him credit for an additional month and 
21 days in the Naval Reserve. 

“The Air Force Accounting and Finance 
Center (AFAFC) reviewed the military pay 
record on which this adjustment was made 
in November 1962. Major Nichols was asked 
to complete a statement of service to assure 
that proper pay adjustment would be made 
him. He completed this on January 16, 1963, 
listing enlisted service in the Navy Reserve 
(ROTC) from September 3, 1949, to January 
15, 1953”; as contrasted to the ‘enlisted Na- 
val Reserve service from September 27, 1949, 
to December 18, 1952’ which he had claimed 
when commissioned in the Air Force Re- 
serve. He also listed his pay date as Novem- 
ber 18, 1949. An adjustment of $138.93 was 
paid to him on February 13, 1963. 

“Early in 1963, a military records review in- 
dependent of that conducted by AFAFC, dis- 
closed that Major Nichols’ midshipman serv- 
ice while in ROTC was not creditable for pay 
purposes under section 205, title 37, United 
States Code. Determination was made that 
the pay dates of January 9, 1950, and No- 
vember 18, 1949, were both in error, A pay 
date of April 1, 1953, was established for him 
through the deletion of credit for the time 
he served as a midshipman in the NROTC. 
Effective the pay period beginning January 
1, 1963, his basic pay and flight pay entitle- 
ments were adjusted to the April 1, 1953, pay 
date. 

A complete audit of Major Nichols’ pay 
records was made and the April 1, 1953, 
pay date confirmed. Major Nichols was in- 
formed that during the period December 18, 
1954, through December 31, 1962, he had 
been overpaid basic pay and flight pay to 
the amount of $3,836.09. He appealed this 
indebtedness on June 11, 1963, and the va- 
lidity of the indebtedness and the require- 
ment for repayment were confirmed. De- 
ductions from his active duty pay were initi- 
ated on July 1, 1963, at the rate of $53.27 
a month. At this rate, collection would have 
been completed in 6 years. 

“Major Nichols was assigned to duty in 
Vietnam in June 1967. Shortly after his ar- 
rival he received wounds which necessitated 
his removal to a Wilford Hall Hospital, Lack- 
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land Air Force Base, Tex. On October 14, 
1967, he was placed on the temporary dis- 
abled retired list. At this time he indicated 
that he would elect to waive retirement 
pay in favor of benefits provided under laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. His remaining indebtedness to the Air 
Force of $1,119.32 was, therefore, collected 
from the final pay and allowance due him 
which included a lump-sum leave payment. 
He did not exercise this option and is pres- 
ently receiving retirement pay of $611.93 a 
month.” 

The Department of the Air Force states 
that the overpayments made to Major Nichols 
were the result of administrative error, and 
that he has repaid in full the overpayments 
made to him. 

Inasmuch as there are no administrative 
provisions under which repayment may be 
made to Major Nichols, and that he acted 
in good faith in making repayment of the 
overpayment made to him, the committee is 
of the opinion, in view of the special circum- 
stances of this case, that favorable considera- 
tion should be given to this measure. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommends that 
S. 2860, as amended, be favorably considered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE SECURITIES 
AND EXCHANGE ACT OF 1934 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1299) to amend the Securities 
and Exchange Act of 1934 to permit reg- 
ulation of the amount of credit that may 
be extended and maintained with re- 
spect to securities that are not registered 
on a national securities exchange which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency with amend- 
ments, on page 2, at the beginning of 
line 1, strike out “directly” and insert 
“directly,”; and in line 21, after the word 
“subsection.” insert a semicolon and 
“and”; so as to make the bill read: 


S. 1299 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 7 of 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 (15 
U.S.C. 78g) is amended— 

(1) by striking “registered on a national 
securities exchange” in subsection (a); 

(2) by modifying subsection (c) to read as 
follows: 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any member of 
a national securities exchange or any broker 
or dealer, directly or indirectly to extend or 
maintain credit or arrange for the extension 
or maintenance of credit to or for any cus- 
tomer— 

“(1) om any security (other than an ex- 
empted security), in contravention of the 
rules and regulations which the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
shall prescribe under subsections (a) and 
(b) of this section; 

“(2) without collateral or on any collat- 
eral other than securities, except in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System may prescribe (A) to permit under 
specified conditions and for a limited period 
any such member, broker, or dealer to main- 
tain a credit initially extended in conformity 
with the rules and regulations of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
and (B) to permit the extension or mainte- 
nance of credit in cases where the extension 
or maintenance of credit is not for the pur- 
pose of purchasing or carrying securities or 
of evading or circumventing the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection.”; and 

(3) by striking “registered on a national 
securities exchange” in the first sentence of 
subsection (d) and “registered on national 
securities exchanges” in the second sentence 
of that subsection, 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON PARCEL 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


The bill (S. 3656) to extend the life of 
the Advisory Commission on Parcel Dis- 
tribution Services, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3656 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5 of the Act entitled “An Act to revise postal 
rates on certain fourth-class mail, and for 
other purposes”, approved September 20, 
1966 (80 Stat. 815), is amended— 

(1) by striking out “January 1, 1968,” and 
“January 1, 1969,” in subsection (d) and in- 

in lieu thereof June 30, 1969,” and 
“June 30, 1970,”, respectively; 

(2) by striking out “during the preceding 
year” in subsection (d); and 

(3) by striking out “$100,000 for any year” 
in subsection (h) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “a total of $300,000". 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1266), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

Section 5 of the Parcel Post Act of 1966 
(Public Law 89-593; 80 Stat. 815), provided 
for the establishment of an Advisory Com- 
mission on Parcel Distribution Services in 
the United States. The purpose and function 
of this Commission, as expressed by the Con- 
gress, was to make recommendations with 
respect to— 

(1) The adequacy of existing services in 
terms of the needs of the consumer and the 
shipper; 

(2) The feasibility of integrating private 
and public small parcel distribution services 
through cooperative ventures; 

(3) Methods of improving, coordinating, 
strengthening, expanding, and making more 
efficient the private distribution system; 

(4) Simplification of the rate structure ap- 
plicable to the parcel post system; 

(5) Standardization of containers for 
parcel post shipments; 

(6) Improvement of service under the 
parcel post system in terms of reliability, 
delivery and handling of parcels; 

(7) The ability of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to handle parcels in excess of 78 inches 
length and girth combined in an efficient, 
economical, and businesslike manner; 

(8) The effect that the size increases ef- 
fective on July 1, 1971 will have on the fi- 
nancial stability and continued operation 
of common carriers’ primarily engaged in ex- 
press service, and on such carriers’ ability to 
maintain existing employee rights, privileges, 
levels, and conditions of employment; 

(9) The advisability in terms of the public 
interest and the needs of the consumer and 
the shipper generally to permit parcels in 
excess of 78 inches in length and girth com- 
bined to be carried by parcel post; 

(10) The necessity for and type of protec- 
tion to be afforded common carriers primarily 
engaged in express service and their em- 
ployees if the Commission finds that it is in 
the public interest to permit the carriage 
by parcel post of parcels in excess of 78 inches 
length and girth combined; 
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(11) Such other matters relating to small 
parcel distribution as the Commission may 
deem appropriate. 

The Commission was instructed to report 
preliminarily to the Congress by January 1, 
1968, and issue its final report by January 1, 
1969. 

Action has been delayed. No appropriation 
was made for fiscal year 1968, and the Chair- 
man resigned in August 1967. A new Chair- 
man was appointed last November. 

This committee is still vitally interested 
in the results which the Commission's study 
will undoubtedly present. To reap the benefit 
which Congress proposed in Public Law 89- 
593, the Commission should be extended for 
a reasonable time. This legislation will ac- 
complish that by extending the reporting 
deadlines from January 1, 1968 to June 30, 
1969, and from January 1, 1969, to June 30, 
1970. 

Authorized appropriations are increased 
from $100,000 a year to $300,000. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 14907) to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, with amendments, on page 
2, line 5, after the word “paragraph” 
strike out “(16)” in line 19, after the 
word “union;” insert “and’.”; and insert 
“(15)”; after line 19, strike out: 


(15) to facilitate members’ voluntary pur- 
chases of insurance providing for the pay- 
ment of their obligations to the credit union 
in the event of the disruption of their em- 
ployment due to personal disability, and to 
include the cost of such insurance in the 
borrowers’ loan repayment schedules, but no 
fee or other compensation may be paid to the 
credit union or any officer, director, or em- 
ployee thereof for making such insurance 
available; and. 


On page 4, after line 17, insert: 

(7) The second sentence of section 16 is 
amended by inserting “a majority vote of” 
immediately before “the board of directors“. 


After line 20, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec, 2. (a) Section 21(f) of the Federal 
Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1766(f)) is 
amended by inserting “(1)” after “(f)”, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(2) (A) The Director is authorized to con- 
duct directly, or to make grants to or con- 
tracts with colleges or universities, State or 
local educational agencies, or other appro- 
priate public or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions to conduct, programs for the training 
of persons engaged, or preparing to engage, 
in the operation of credit unions, and in 
related consumer counseling programs, serv- 
ing the poor. He is authorized to establish a 
program of tal, developmental, 
demonstration, and pilot projects, either di- 
rectly or by grants to public or private non- 
profit organizations, including credit unions, 
or by contracts with such organizations or 
other private organizations, designed to 
promote more effective operation of credit 
unions, and related See counseling 
9 serving the poo! 

“(B) In carrying ont bi his authority under 
this paragraph, the Director shall consult 
with officials of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and other appropriate Federal 
agencies responsible for the administration 
of projects or programs concerned with prob- 
lems of the poor. The development and op- 
eration of programs and projects under this 
paragraph shall involve maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served by such pro- 
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grams and projects, with community action 
agencies established under the provisions of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 serv- 
ing, to the extent feasible, as the means 
through which such participation is achieved. 

“(C) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this paragraph, there is authorized to be 
appropriated, as a supplement to any funds 
that may be expended by the Director pursu- 
ant to sections 6 and 7 for such purposes, not 
to exceed $300,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and not to exceed $1,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971.” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective July 1, 1968. 


And on page 6, after line 9, insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. The Federal Credit Union Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“GIFTS 

“Sec. 28. The Director is authorized to ac- 
cept gifts of money made unconditionally by 
will or otherwise for the carrying out of any 
of the functions under this Act. A conditional 
gift of money made by will or otherwise for 
such purposes may be accepted and used in 
accordance with its conditions, but no such 
gift shall be accepted which is conditioned 
upon any expenditure not to be met there- 
from or from income thereof unless the Di- 
rector determines that supplementation of 
such gift from the fees he may expend pur- 
suant to sections 6 and 7 or from any funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 21(f) (2) (0) 
for the p of making such expenditure 
will not adversely affect the sound adminis- 
tration of this Act. Any such gift shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
for the account of the Bureau and may be 
expended in accordance with section 6 or as 
provided in the preceding sentence.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
— and the bill to be read a third 


, MAD) was read: the thira Geum and 
passed. 


PROVISION OF CERTAIN SECURITY 
MEASURES 


The Senate to consider the 
bill (H.R. 15345) to provide security 
measures for banks and other financial 
institutions which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, with an amendment, on page 3, 
after line 18, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 6. Subsection (e) of section 406 of the 
National Housing Act is amended by inserting 
“(1)” after “(c)” and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(2) In the event the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board determines— 

“(A) that (i) a conservator, receiver, or 
other legal (whether or not the 
Corporation) has been or is hereafter ap- 
pointed for an insured institution which is 
not a Federal savings and loan association 
other than by the Board (whether or not 
such institution is in default) and that the 
appointment of such conservator, receiver, 
or custodian, or any combination thereof, 
has been outstanding for a period of at least 
fifteen consecutive days, or (ii) an insured 
institution (other than a Federal savings and 
loan association) has been closed by or under 
the laws of any State; 

“(B) that one or more of the grounds 
specified in paragraph (6) (A) of section 5(d) 
o* the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, ex- 
isted with respect to such institution at the 
time a conservator, receiver, or other legal 
custodian was appointed, or at the time such 
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institution was closed, or exists thereafter 
during the appointment of the conservator, 
receiver, or other legal custodian or while 
the institution is closed; and 

“(C) that one or more of the holders of 
withdrawable accounts in such institution 
is unable to obtain a withdrawal of his ac- 
count, in whole or in part; 
the Board shall have exclusive power and 
jurisdiction to appoint the Corporation as 
sole receiver for such institution. As used in 
this paragraph (2), the term ‘State’ includes 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the terri- 
tories and ons, and any place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

(3) In any case where the Corporation is 
appointed receiver of an insured institution 
pursuant to paragraph (2)— 

(A) the provisions of section 50d) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 shall be 
applicable in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if such institution were a 
Federal savings and loan association with 
respect to which the Corporation had been 
appointed receiver under paragraph (6) 
thereof, and the provisions of paragraph (14) 
of said subsection (d) shall be applicable in 
the same manner and the same extent that 
they would be applicable if the insured in- 
stitution were an institution referred to in 
the first sentence of said paragraph; and 

“(B) the Corporation shall have authority 

to liquidate such institution in an orderly 
manner or to make such other disposition of 
the matter as it deems to be in the best 
interests of the institution, its savers, and 
the Corporation. 
In connection with the liquidation of any 
such institution, the language ‘the court or 
other public authority having jurisdiction 
over the matter’ in subsection (d) of this 
section shall mean said Board.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1263), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


H.R. 15345 directs the appropriate bank 
supervisory agencies to issue regulations 
establishing minimum standards for the in- 
stallation and operation of security measures 
on the part of federally insured banks and 
savings and loan associations. The legisla- 
tion is aimed at reducing the rising number 
of robberies which have plagued banks and 
savings and loan associations. The mainte- 
nance of adequate security standards will 
act as a deterrent to potential criminals and 
will aid law enforcement officials in the ap- 
prehension and conviction of those respon- 
sible for bank robberies. 

The legislation also authorizes the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to appoint the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
(FSLIC) as a receiver in the case of State- 
chartered savings and loan associations 
placed in receivership or closed by State au- 
thorities. The aim of the legislation is to 
enable the FPSLIC to effect an orderly dis- 
position of the assets of insured associations 
whose depositors have been reimbursed by 
FPSLIC insurance payments. Since the FSLIC 
would normally have a claim to at least 95 
percent of the assets of a State-insured as- 
sociation undergoing liquidation, the PSLIC 
has a vital interest in seeing that the liqui- 
dation of the association in an 
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orderly manner. Similar authority already 
exists for federally chartered associations. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


HR. 15345 was introduced as a bank 
protection bill on February 15, 1968. Hear- 
ings were held by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on April 23 and the bill 
was reported by the House committee on 
April 30 and passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 6. It was referred to the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
on May 8. A companion bank protection bill 
was introduced in the Senate on February 
20 (S. 3001) by Senator John Sparkman and 
referred to the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee. Hearings were held on April 1 
and 2, before the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions under the chairmanship of 
Senator William Proxmire. The bill, 8. 3001, 
was reported from subcommittee to full com- 
mittee on May 7. 

A separate bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation as a receiver was intro- 
duced on May 3. Hi on the measure, 
S. 3436, were held before the full committee 
on May 20. 

On June 11, the committee met in execu- 
tive session and amended H.R. 15345, the 
Bank Protection Act, to include an amended 
version of S. 3436 dealing with savings and 
loan receiverships. The committee then 
ordered reported H.R. 15345, as amended, 


BANK PROTECTION ACT 
Need for the legislation 


Statistics from the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reveal that crimes against finan- 
cial institutions have been rising steadily 
during the period of the last 10 or 15 years. 
These statistics show 526 violations of the 
Federal bank robbery statute in 1953 as com- 
pared with 1,871 violations in 1966. Viola- 
tions of the Federal statute rose to an all- 
time high of 2,551 in 1967 and appear to be 
on the increase again this year. Robberies 
against banking institutions have risen 
much more rapidly than other types of rob- 
beries. For instance during the period of 
1960-66, bank robberies increased 154 per- 
cent, while robberies of gas stations were in- 
creasing 80 percent and street robberies were 

43 percent. 

While most banking institutions are in- 
sured against losses from robberies and sim- 
ilar crimes, the dollar value of these losses 
is large and is increasing at a rapid rate. 
In 1967 the total financial losses to banking 
institutions as a result of robberies, bur- 
glaries, and larcenies were approximately 
$15,007,508. However, more important than 
these monetary losses are the injuries and 
deaths often suffered by bank employees and 
customers during bank holdups. Law enforce- 
ment officials and innocent bystanders in the 
streets also sometimes fall victim to the 
shootings and high-speed automobile chases 
that follow the robbery of a financial in- 
stitution. 

The Department of Justice reported that 
during 1967, 23 persons were killed and 61 
persons were injured as a result of bank 
robberies. Most were innocent victims, in- 
cluding bank employees, customers, and 
police officers. Clearly, the large number of 
injuries and deaths in 1967 indicates a press- 
ing need for this type of legislation. 

Another important reason for reducing 
bank crimes is the expense of investigating 
these crimes, which frequently involves the 
expenditure of more public funds than was 
taken during the offense. The Department of 
Justice called the attention of the subcom- 
mittee to one case where more than $250,000 
was expended during the investigation of one 
bank robbery. Robberies and other crimes 
against banks also tend to increase the cost 
of banking services to bank customers. 

The tendency in recent years for financial 
institutions to branch into less protected 
suburban and rural areas may be one factor 
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responsible for the increase in assaults upon 
banks and savings and loan associations. 
Financial institutions are more vulnerable in 
these areas where there is generally less police 
protection than in the urban areas. Usually 
there is less traffic and congestion near most 
suburban and rural bank branches and 
greater access to freeways and expressways, 
thereby making it easier for the criminal to 
escape from the scene of the crime. Of the 
total number of 2,551 violations in 1967, 
1,226 occurred in suburban communities and 
400 in rural areas. 

Another factor in the sharp increase in 
bank crimes may be attributed to bank 
design, which usually places more emphasis 
on customer convenience than on bank se- 
curity. For example, low counters near exits 
provide the criminal with easy access to bank 
funds. 

In addition, law enforcement officials must 
cope with the improved technology and so- 
phisticated equipment that have been util- 
ized by the criminal to rob or burglarize a 
banking institution. The subcommittee re- 
ceived testimony from the Justice Depart- 
ment concerning the use within the last year 
of a revolutionary new device known as the 
“burning bar” that has been involved in 
numerous burglaries. It can cut through 6 
inches of tempered steel in approximately 15 
seconds and cut through 3 feet of concrete 
in about 5 minutes. In order to combat 
against such advances on the part of crimi- 
nals, it is n that more advanced pro- 
tective equipment be installed by financial 
institutions. 

Law enforcement officials at the Federal, 
State, and local levels have through the years 
conducted active campaigns to encourage 
banking institutions to install protective de- 
vices and procedures. Unfortunately, these 
efforts have met with only limited success in 
reducing the number of external bank 
crimes, although it can be argued that the 
number of assaults on banks might have 
been greater had these actions not been 
taken, 

This legislation is part of the administra- 
tion’s overall program to control the rising 
crime rate. The legislation was supported at 
hearings by the Subcommittee on Financial 
Institutions on April 1 and 2, 1968, by the 
Department of Justice, and various State 
and local law enforcement officials. The bill 
was also supported at hearings by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations. The 
four banking regulatory agencies who would 
be given responsibility for promulgating the 
necessary rules under the legislation also in- 
dicated their support for this measure. The 
committee believes that the installation of 
security devices and procedures can reduce 
assaults against financial institutions and be 
of invaluable assistance to law enforcement 
officials and, therefore, recommend that this 
legislation be approved by the Senate. 

Various types of security devices 

Law enforcement officials at all levels of 
government are convinced of the benefits to 
be derived from the installation of protective 
devices and procedures. The Justice Depart- 
ment cited numerous examples of instances 
where various types of protective equipment 
have been effective in both acting as a de- 
terrent to would-be robbers and as an aid 
to agents in the apprehension of suspects. 
State and local law enforcement officials also 
testified that securly devices have been of 
great value to them in their efforts to prevent 
crime. 


Several examples of the types of protective 
equipment that have been used effectively 
to combat crime are robbery alarm systems, 
surveillance cameras, and microphone and 
receiver equipment. The robbery alarm sys- 
tem is a device which sounds an alarm either 
in the bank, adjacent premises, or in the local 
Police station and can be activated manually 
by bank employees. These alarms enable the 
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local police to respond to robberies much 
more rapidly than would otherwise be the 
case, According to one survey made in Los 
Angeles County, when the average response 
time to the scene of a crime was 6.3 minutes, 
no arrest was made in the majority of cases. 
However, when the response time was reduced 
to 4.1 minutes, police were able to make an 
arrest, This survey reflects that a difference 
of only 2.2 minutes in response time spelled 
the difference between an arrest or no arrest. 
Police make arrests every week as the crimi- 
nal is either on or leaving the premises where 
prompt alarm notice was received, Of course, 
the effective use of alarms depends upon 
proper employee training aimed at condi- 
tioning the employee to activate the alarm 
during a holdup. The committee was in- 
formed that certain types of alarms could 
be installed and maintained at a relatively 
inexpensive cost. 

Surveillance cameras have also played an 
important role in aiding law enforcement offi- 
cials not only in capturing bank criminals, 
but also in the ultimate conviction of the 
accused, Pictures of individuals in the act 
of committing the crime are invaluable at 
the trial as evidence to corroborate eye wit- 
ness accounts. 

There are several different types of security 
cameras, Some run continuously, some snap 
pictures at intervals, and others must be 
activated by an employee. The effectiveness 
of cameras again depends upon proper em- 
ployee training and servicing. 

A microphone or other listening device in- 
stalled in a bank vault with a receiver placed 
in either a police station or the homes of 
police officers or bank employees is another 
example of useful protective equipment. 
These devices have been instrumental in 
alerting the police that an attempt is being 
made to burglarize a bank. The police are 
then able to close in and make arrests at the 
scene of the crime. In cases where these de- 
vices are not in operation, burglars have the 
opportunity to remain undetected working 
on the bank vault for hours and sometimes 
for the entire night or weekend. 

There are various other types of protective 
equipment now in use which should be con- 
sidered by the regulatory agencies. Such 
measures as steel bars over certain windows, 
rails, on counter tops; adequate door and 
window locks; bulletproof glass at tellers’ 
cages; and adequate exterior and interior 
lighting provide deterrents to criminals, Bait 
money has also been a valuable aid in the 
detection process. Armed guards have been 
effective in discouraging crimes, although 
some bankers theorize that the presence of 
armed guards encourages violence. 

There is substantial evidence to show that 
utilization of the above-mentioned devices 
has acted as an effective deterrent to bank 
crimes, There are cases where would-be rob- 
bers entered a banking institution, observed 
a camera, and then decided against robbing 
the institution. Banks which have installed 
protective equipment have a greater likeli- 
hood of avoiding trouble than those that 
have not taken these precautions. 

Provisions of the legislation 

H.R, 15345 provides that the banking reg- 
ulatory agencies shall issue rules establish- 
ing minimum standards at reasonable cost 
with respect to the installation, mainte- 
nance, and operation of security devices and 
procedures for banks and savings and loan 
associations, The regulations would be issued 
by the Comptroller of the Currency for na- 
tional banks and district banks, the Federal 
Reserve Board for Federal Reserve banks and 
member State banks, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for nonmember in- 
sured banks, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board for federally chartered or in- 
sured savings and loan associations. The leg- 
islation directs that the regulations shall be 
promulgated by the Federal supervisory 
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agencies within 6 months from the date of 
enactment of the act. 

The committee expects that the regulatory 
agencies will consult and cooperate with each 
other prior to the promulgation of any regu- 
lations on security measures to insure nec- 
essary uniformity, The committee expects 
also that the regulatory agencies will con- 
sult with the Justice Department and will 
take advantage of the vast amount of knowl- 
edge and experience which the Department 
has accumulated over the years in the en- 
forcement of the Federal bank robbery 
statute. 

In addition, the committee wants to em- 
phasize that the regulatory agencies must 
take into consideration many diverse factors 
prior to issuing security standards in order 
to make these standards responsive to the 
circumstances of individual financial institu- 
tions. Some of the factors that should be con- 
sidered by the agencies would be the size of 
the institution and number of personnel; 
location in urban, suburban, or rural areas; 
existing facilities; nature of the community 
neighborhood in which the institution is sit- 
uated; and the amounts of money that may 
be on hand at any particular time. The stand- 
ards should apply uniformly, wherever prac- 
ticable, to financial institutions whose situ- 
ations are comparable. 

The legislation requires that minimum 
security standards would be applicable to 
all financial institutions and that they be 
reasonable in cost. Using these minimum 
standards as a base, additional requirements 
should be specified for certain types of fi- 
nancial institutions. The committee expects 
recognition would be given by the regulatory 
agencies to the amount of funds that various 
types of financial institutions have at their 
disposal for security purposes. Obviously, 
small banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions could not be expected to expend as 
much money for the purchase of protective 
equipment as larger institutions. 

For purposes of illustration only, the Jus- 
tice Department has estimated that the costs 
of security equipment that might be included 
in a basic package prescribed by the banking 
agencies would entail an initial installation 
cost of $2,115, and annual maintenance 
charges of $475. The cost of other items which 
might be included in the package—i.e., bait 
money or lighting—would be nominal. The 
committee believes that an initial expense 
somewhere in this range would not be overly 
burdensome on the financial resources of 
banking institutions. 

The committee also expects that the super- 
visory agencies would review the regula- 
tions issued pursuant to this legislation at 
regular intervals to determine whether modi- 
fications are desirable in view of changing 
technology in security measures. A larger 
expense might be required for the larger 
institutions. 

The legislation establishes time limits 
within which banks and savings and loan 
associations would be required to comply 
with the standards set up pursuant to the 
legislation, The bill requires that banking 
institutions file periodic reports with respect 
to the installation, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of security devices and procedures. 

Civil penalties up to $100 for each day of 
noncompliance would be imposed upon bank- 
ing institutions held to be in violation of 
the regulations. 

The legislation authorizes the Federal su- 
pervisory agencies to consult with insurers 
furnishing insurance protection against 
losses from robberies, larcenies, and bur- 
glaries and with State supervisory insur- 
ance authorities to determine the desirability 
of premium rate differentials based on the 
installation, maintenance, and operation of 
security devices and procedures. The Federal 
supervisory agencies would be required to 
report to Congress the results of these con- 
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sultation 2 years from the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION RECEIVERSHIPS 
Need for the legislation 


The basic objective of the legislation is to 
safeguard the financial integrity of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
which provides savings account insurance, 
not only for federally chartered savings and 
loan associations, but for 2,400 State- 
chartered associations as well. Federal insur- 
ance of savings accounts is fundamental to 
the financial stability of the entire savings 
and loan industry. The home building indus- 
try and millions of American home buyers 
depend upon savings and loan associations 
to help finance the construction and pur- 
chase of homes, The public has placed more 
than $120 billion of its savings in insured 
savings and loan associations. The ability of 
the savings and loan industry to help meet 
the Nation’s housing needs would not have 
been possible without the public being con- 
fident that their savings were safe and secure. 
Much of the credit for maintaining this pub- 
lic confidence must be attributed to the sav- 
ings account insurance provided by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corp. There- 
fore, if the ability of the FSLIC to meet its 
insurance commitments is ever called into 
question, there would be grounds for serious 
public concern. 

Savings and loan associations have 
sustained remarkably few losses over the last 
35 years. However, a rash of State-chartered 
associations have been placed in receivership 
in the last few years. Under existing law, the 
FSLIC is required to make insurance pay- 
ments to the savings account holders of a 
State-chartered association placed in re- 
ceivership for the purpose of liquidation. 
Bach saver is insured up to a maximum of 
$15,000, Thus, when a State association fails 
and a receiver, or other custodian is ap- 
pointed under State law to liquidate the as- 
sociation, FSLIC insurance payments to the 
savings account holders are automatically 
triggered. In effect, the FSLIC replaces the 
individual shareholders and becomes the 
principal claimant to the association’s assets. 
In most receivership cases, upward of 95 per- 
cent of an association’s liabilities are to the 
FSLIC. Thus, the FSLIC has a vital stake in 
the proper management and disposal of the 
assets of an association in receivership. 

In the 34-year history of the FSLIC, there 
have been only 12 cases where insurance pay- 
ments were required due to a failing associa- 
tion, Seven of these failures occurred be- 
tween 1940 and 1941. The remaining five have 
occurred in the last 3144 years and four of 
these have been in one State—Illinois. The 
two most recent Illinois failures occurred on 
April 26, 1968. Savings in one of these as- 
sociation’s exceeded $66 million; savings in 
the other totaled more than $55 million. All 
told, the FSLIC has made or is Mable for in- 
surance payments in the State of Illinois of 
more than $216 million, None of these funds 
have yet been recovered by FSLIC from the 
assets of the four associations despite the 
fact that one has been in receivership since 
early 1965. 

In all four Illinois cases, receivers for the 
association were appointed by the Illinois 
savings and loan commissioner, Although 
both Illinois and Federal law permit the 
FSLIC to be appointed as a receiver for a 
State association, the Illinois authorities did 
not choose to appoint the FSLIC. Moreover, 
despite its claim to more than 95 percent of 
the assets of the first association placed in 
receivership—Marshall Savings & Loan As- 
sociation—the Board has been severely 
hampered in obtaining any information or 
financial reports concerning the conduct of 
the receivership. 

The following testimony of John E. Horne, 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, points out the problem: 
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“Despite repeated requests to the State 
authorities, FSLIC has been denied access to 
me! information pertaining to Mar- 
shall’s affairs, except during the very early 
stages of the receivership. The Corporation 
[FSLIC] has no idea whether Marshall’s 
assets are being adequately conserved or, as 
feared, allowed to deteriorate.” 

It was not until the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee held hearings on this 
measure that the Illinois savings and loan 
commissioner agreed to make some financial 
records on Marshall available to the FSLIC 
and the committee. These records show that 
Marshall had for 3 years the free use of the 
FSLIC’s $83 million paid to the association’s 
insured savers. The unpaid interest on $83 
million at 4.5 percent for 3 years amounts to 
nearly $12 million, When the financial condi- 
tion of the association is adjusted to reflect 
this unpaid interest, the association was in- 
solvent on March 31, 1968, by almost $11 mil- 
lion, compared to the admitted insolvency of 
$6.7 million when the association first went 
into receivership. 

Thus, under the information blackout, the 
Marshall receivership tied up $83 million of 
the FSLIC’s capital for 3 years at an interest 
cost of $12 million; it increased the insolvency 
of the association by more than $4 million; 
and it failed to pay back a single penny to 
the FSLIC for its insurance payments or for 
interest on its capital. Unfortunately, under 
existing law, except for its claim for interest 
in the use of its funds, the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the FSLIC were completely power- 
less to deal with the situation, Unlike Federal 
associations, the Home Loan Bank Board 
could not appoint the FSLIC as receiver to 
safeguard the association’s assets and to effect 
an orderly liquidation. 

The two most recent Illinois receiverships 
threatened a repetition of the Marshall situa- 
tion and led to the introduction of this legis- 
lation giving the Home Loan Bank Board the 
power to appoint the FSLIC as a receiver for 
State associations under certain circum- 
stances, when custody is taken by the State. 
The reserves of the FSLIC are not unlimited 
and cannot stand an indefinite repetition of 
unrecovered receiverships. Moreover, the Cor- 
poration cannot afford to have huge amounts 
of its capital tied up indefinitely at zero! 
interest without increasing insurance prem- 
iums to the entire industry. A serious situa- 
tion in one or two States can have nationwide 
repercussions if not checked. 

For these and other reasons, the legislation 
has the support of the savings and loan in- 
dustry as well as the Home Loan Bank Board. 
In testifying on behalf of the bill, the Na- 
tional League of Insured Savings & Loan As- 
sociations observed that using the FSLIC as 
receiver “would help to maintain FPSLIC in- 
surance reserves in the best condition prac- 
ticable under a given set of circum- 
stances * . Enabling FSLIC to serve as 
receiver will make it less likely that it will find 
it necessary to borrow funds from the U.S. 
Treasury.” 


The U.S. Savings & Loan League stated in 
its testimony that: 

We believe this bill is not only in the pub- 
lic interest but in the interest of the entire 
savings and loan business as well * * *. The 
membership of the U.S. Savings & Loan 
League overwhelmingly supports the idea 
that if the funds of the FSLIC are used to 
pay off the holders of accounts in insured in- 
stitutions, the FPSLIC should be in charge 
of the liquidation of the assets. We are not 
dealing here with just a Federal agency and 


1 The Board does have an authoritative and 
sound claim for interest. (See Jamison v. 
FDIC, 149 F. 2d 199; Wilhoit v. FDIC, 143 F. 2d 
14.) But this claim can only be satisfied from 
any surplus remaining after payment in full 
of principal owed creditors, the FPSLIC, and 
uninsured depositors. 
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its prerogative but the strength and earn- 
ings of the Insurance Corporation itself.” 

The committee agrees with these judg- 
ments and is encouraged that the savings and 
loan industry has taken such a farsighted 
view of the need for this legislation. To per- 
mit the Home Loan Bank Board to appoint 
the FPSLIC as a receiver for State associations 
does, of course, have implications for the di- 
vision of responsibility between the States 
and the Federal Government. The commit- 
tee firmly believes in the maintenance of 
State-chartered associations. We also cannot 
have a healthy savings and loan industry 
without effective and vigorous savings and 
loan administrators in all 50 States. 

At the same time, we cannot jeopardize 
the financial integrity of the FSLIC which 
plays a vital role in the savings and loan 
business in all 50 States. Nor is it fair to ex- 
pect associations in other States to subsidize 
through higher FSLIC premiums the pro- 
tracted receivership proceedings in one State. 

It should also be strongly emphasized that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board could not 
appoint a receiver unless the State itself had 
acted to place the association in custody. 

Moreover, the Board's authority to appoint 
the FSLIC as receiver would not be exercised 
if the State authorities were able to handle 
the problem. 

In testifying on the bill, Chairman Horne 
stressed that: 

“The provisions of the proposed legislation 
are not self-executing. The bill does not re- 
quire the appointment of the Corporation 
as receiver. Instead, it gives the Board dis- 
cretionary power to make such an appoint- 
ment. I can assure you that where a State 
official takes over an association with the 
intent to rehabilitate or otherwise resolve 
the association’s problems, and the plan has 
a reasonable chance of success, the Board 
would not intervene.” 

The committee strongly agrees with Chair- 
man Horne’s statement of intent and expects 
the Home Loan Bank Board to out the 
authority conferred by this legislation with 
discretion and caution and in a manner con- 
sistent with Chairman Horne’s statement to 
the committee. 

Provisions of the legislation 

The legislation would amend section 
406(c) of the National Housing Act by add- 
ing two additional paragraphs. The first new 
paragraph, 406(c) (2), empowers the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to appoint the 
FSLIC as receivers for State savings and loan 
associations provided that all of the follow- 
ing three conditions are met: 

(1) A conservator, receiver, or other cus- 
todian has been appointed for at least 15 
days under State law or the association has 
been closed under State law; and 

(2) The Board determines that the same 
grounds required for the appointment of a 
receiver for a Federal association exist for 
the State association. These grounds are 
specified in section 5d) (6) (A) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act which permits the ap- 
pointment of a receiver if any one of the 
following five conditions exists: (i) Insol- 
vency, (ii) substantial dissipation of assets, 
(iii) unsafe or unsound practices, (iv) will- 
ful violation of a cease-and-desist order, or 
(v) concealment of books and records; and 

(3) Savings account holders are unable 
to withdraw their funds. 

The second new paragraph, 406(c) (A, 
applies to State associations in FSLI 
ceivership, the provisions of section 803) 255 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 which 
deals with Federal associations in receiver- 
ship. Among the applicable provisions of sec- 
tion 5(d) are those which authorize the 
Board to adopt regulations for associations 
in receivership; for the conduct of receiver- 
ships; and for the exercise of functions by 
members, directors, or officers of an associa- 
tion during a receivership. The Board is also 
authorized to enforce the section including 
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rules and regulations issued thereunder. In 
addition, the Board is permitted to act in 
its own name and through its own attorneys. 
The FSLIC as receiver is empowered to buy 
at its own sale subject to the approval of 
the Board. 

In addition, section 5(d) also provides for 
prompt judicial review of the Board’s ap- 
pointment of the FSLIC as receiver. These 
provisions would also be extended to the 
appointment of the FPSLIC as receiver for 
State associations, Under section 5(d) (6) (A) 
insured associations are authorized to bring 
an action to remove the FSLIC as receiver 
within 30 days after its appointment, Such 
an action could only be brought in the U.S. 
district court for the judicial district in 
which the home office of the insured insti- 
tution is located or in the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia. The court could 
either dismiss the action on the merits or 
direct the Board to remove the receiver. The 
statute requires that such proceedings be 
given precedence over other cases pending 
in the courts and that they be in every way 
expedited. 

The appointment of the FSLIC as receiver 
by the Board would not otherwise be sub- 
ject to judicial attack. Section 5(d) (6) (C) 
provides that no court may take any other 
action toward the removal of a receiver, or, 
except at the instance of the Board, restrain 
or affect the exercise of powers or functions 
of a receiver. 

Section 406(c)(3)(B) authorizes the 
FPSLIC to liquidate the institution in an 
orderly manner or make such other dispo- 
sition of the matter as the FSLIC might 
deem to be in the best interests of the in- 
stitutions, its savers, and the FSLIC, In car- 
rying out its receivership responsibilities, the 
committee expects the FSLIC to give due 
consideration to the interest of all of the 
claimants upon the assets of the associa- 
tion, including general creditors, uninsured 
depositors, and association stockholders. The 
authority of the FSLIC in this regard would 
be subject only to the regulation of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and not to 
that of any State authority, administrative 
or judicial, which may previously have had 
regulatory authority with respect to the 
institution. 

Provided all other conditions were met, the 
legislation would permit the appointment of 
the FPSLIC as receiver whenever the State 
has appointed a receiver, conservator, or 
other custodian, whether or not such ap- 
pointment was for the purpose of liquida- 
tion. This provision is particularly signifi- 
cant since section 401 (d) of the National 
Housing Act defines an association in de- 
fault as one for which a receiver has been 
appointed for the purpose of liquidation. 
This provision is closely related to section 
405(b) of the National Housing Act which 
triggers FSLIC insurance payments whenever 
an association is in default as defined under 
401(d). Hence, whenever State authorities 
appoint a receiver for the purpose of liqui- 
dation, FSLIC insurance payments are auto- 
matically triggered and the savings account 
holders are provided relief. However, should 
the State appoint a receiver whose appoint- 
ment is not for the purpose of liquidation 
(but perhaps merely to conserve the assets) 
the FSLIO is powerless to provide insurance 
payments to the savings account holders, 
Despite the fact that the association may 
have suspended all withdrawals, the FSLIC 
would be powerless to act. 

This very situation existed for over 3 
months in the case of Marshall Savings & 
Loan Association, which was placed in cus- 
tody on December 31, 1964, but not for the 
purpose of liquidation. A receiver for the 
purpose of liquidation was not appointed 
until April 8 of 1965, thus triggering FPSLIC 
insuranc? payments. During the interim, say- 
ings account holders had no means of ob- 
taining their savings. 
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Should similar cases reoccur, the legisla- 
tion recommended by the committee would 
permit the House Loan Bank Board to ap- 
point the FSLIC as receiver for the purpose 
of liquidation even though the State ap- 
pointment was not for the purpose of liquid- 
ation. An appointment of the FPSLIC, under 
this legislation, would automatically trigger 
the authority of the FSLIC to make insur- 
ance payments to the savings account 
holders, Timely insurance payments are vital, 
not only as a matter of equity to those im- 
mediately concerned, but also to preserve 
the confidence of the public at large in the 
safety and stability of savings and loan as- 
sociations in general. If large numbers of 
shareholders are unable to withdraw their 
funds from a failing association, and if the 
FSLIC cannot make prompt insurance pay- 
ments, the resulting adverse publicity can 
have a widespread effect on confidence in all 
savings and loan associations. 

Although timely insurance payouts are 
extremely important, the committee expects 
the Board to exercise this authority (where 
the State has not ordered liquidation) with 
extreme caution and only after careful con- 
sultation with the State authorities respon- 
sible for supervising savings and loan associ- 
ations. It is expected that the authority 
would not be used unless timely insurance 
payments were needed to preserve public 
confidence in savings and loan associations 
or that the inability to obtain withdrawals 
worked an undue hardship on the savers in 
the association. 

The legislation gives the Bank Board in- 
dependent Federal authority to appoint the 
FSLIC as receiver in those cases where the 
State has already appointed the FPSLIC as 
receiver. If the Board elects to appoint the 
FSLIC under Federal law rather than accept 
the State appointment, any subsequent legal 
challenge to the FSLIC as receiver would 
come under section 5(d) (6) (A) of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act which provides for judicial 
review. 

The effect of the legislation would be to 
enable the FPSLIC to defend its appointment 
under Federal law instead of requiring it to 
defend the legality of the State savings and 
loan administrator’s determinations under 
State law. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee increased the number of 
conditions which must be present before the 
Board can appoint the FSLIC as receiver fora 
State association. S. 3436, as originally intro- 
duced, would have permitted FSLIC to be 
appointed if two conditions were met: 

(1) A receiver or custodian must be ap- 
pointed under State law (or the association 
must be closed under State law); and 

(2) The Board determines such an ap- 
pointment would be advisable in the public 
interest. 

The committee believes that such a dele- 
gation would be too broad and would afford 
virtually no substantive judicial review. 
State associations would have been placed 
in the position of having fewer legal chal- 
lenges against the appointment of the FSLIC 
as receiver than Federal associations have. 

In order to remedy this situation, the com- 
mittee amended the legislation to require 
the Board to make the same finding for ap- 
pointing the FSLIC as receiver for a State 
association that it would have to make for a 
Federal association. This finding would be in 
lieu of the original “advisable in the public 
interest” criteria and would afford a broader 
basis for judicial review. As previously out- 
lined, the grounds for appointing the FSLIC 
as receiver for Federal associations are at 
least one of the following: (i) Insolvency, 
(ii) substantial dissipation of assets, (iii) 
unsafe or unsound practices, (iv) willful 
violation of a cease-and-desist order, or (v) 
concealment of books and records. 

In addition, the committee amendment re- 
quires the Board to find that the sharehold- 
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ers are unable to obtain a withdrawal of 
their savings in whole or in part. The Board 
must also wait for at least 15 days from the 
time the State has appointed a receiver be- 
fore the FSLIC can be appointed as receiver. 
This is intended to confine the use of the 
Board’s authority to the most urgent situa- 
tions and to preclude FSLIC receivership in 
those cases where State authorities have ap- 
pointed a receiver or conservator for only a 
brief period. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to provide security measures for 
banks and other financial institutions, 
and to provide for the appointment of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation as receiver.” 


AIRCRAFT LOAN GUARANTEES 


The bill (S. 2499) to extend the act 
of September 7, 1957, relating to air- 
craft loan guarantees was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 2499 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of September 7, 1957 (49 U.S.C. 1324 
note) is amended by striking the word “ten” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“fifteen” in section 8. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sundry 
nominations in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


POOR PEOPLE MARCH WITH 
DIGNITY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is most unfortunate that some Ameri- 
cans have been cautioned by many Con- 
gressmen and others against visiting 
Washington this June with their child- 
ren, falsely claiming it would be dan- 
gerous to visit Washington because of 
the fact that some thousands of their 
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fellow citizens have come to the Capital 
of our Nation to urge legislation which 
would help eliminate poverty and hunger 
and want for millions of Americans. 

It is irresponsible for anyone to add to 
any rumor that it is unsafe to visit the 
Capital of our country. Many thousands 
of us live and work here, and we know 
that there is no reason for fear on the 
part of anyone. The poor people who 
came here, numbering in the thousands, 
are not rioters. Very definitely, they are 
not looters. They are law-abiding men 
and women who have come here with 
their children, availing themselves of the 
constitutional right guaranteed in the 
very first amendment to our Constitu- 
tion, “peaceably to assemble and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” These men and women, 
white and Negro, some of Indian and 
Mexican descent, are Americans. They 
are legally in Washington, the Capital 
of their country. They come here with 
determination and with a just cause, but 
not with violence. 

Let us welcome the thousands of 
American citizens today joining together 
and participating in a solidarity march 
to voice their just grievances in full view 
of their elected representatives and, in 
fact, before all Americans. This is en- 
tirely within the American tradition and 
in accord with the Bill of Rights of the 
Constitution of the United States 
adopted on the demand of those patriots 
who won the War for Independence. It 
is a sad situation that in ours, the 


‘wealthiest country that ever existed 


under the bending sky of God, 34 mil- 
lion people—men, women, and children— 
are poverty stricken and compelled to 
live quite often in abject circumstances 
in filthy slums and ghettoes in our cities, 
and whose children are undernourished, 
and that these fellow Americans live in 
the direst poverty in many rural areas 
of the United States and are denied 
gainful employment. Ten million Amer- 
icans go hungry or are undernourished. 
These are the poor people and the rep- 
resentatives of the poor people marching 
today in dignity, with determination and 
with the high hope that something will 
be done by their Congress to help those 
families of four now existing in poverty, 
denied earnings of at least $4,000 per 
year for their families and unfortunately 
ofttimes existing on local relief. These 
are the poor people here in Washington 
today marching resolutely with heads 
uplifted. 

All Americans should know that they 
are welcome here in the Capital of our 
country and that they are acting in ac- 
cord with the American tradition and 
with the laws of our land. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CORRUPTION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
arrived in my office Tuesday afternoon a 
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memorandum from the Department of 
State on the Saturday Evening Post ar- 
ticle of June 1 that reported widespread 
graft, corruption, and black marketeer- 
ing in South Vietnam. 

I commented on this article and other 
similar reports in the Senate earlier 
Tuesday, and urged a full-scale congres- 
sional investigation to let the American 

people know just what is going on in 
Vietnam, how their tax dollars are being 
spent or misspent, and under what con- 
ditions our young men are over their 
fighting. 

In my remarks, I noted that the execu- 
tive departments and agencies concerned 
with this problem were preparing rebut- 
tals to the magazine article. In addition 
to the State Department comment which 
I have received, I understand the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Agency for 
International Development have also is- 
sued their comments. I look forward to 
reading them. 

I hope they will be more responsive, 
enlightening, and encouraging than the 
statement I have received from the State 
Department. 

If the Department of State intended 
to respond to or rebut the Post magazine 
article, it failed badly. 

If the State Department meant to en- 
lighten us as to the extent of wrong- 
doing in South Vietnam, it failed again. 

If the State Department hoped to allay 
our fears about multimillion-dollar cor- 
ruption in Vietnam, it missed the mark 
by a mile. 

The Department of State concedes that 
there is corruption in Vietnam, but gives 
no indication of its extent or cost to the 
taxpayers or to the war effort. It holds 
out no real hope for doing anything 
about it. 

Its statement in sum is a mishmash of 
bureaucratic nothingness. 

In the State Department’s own words: 

The United States recognizes that there is 
corruption in Viet Nam, and we are pressing 
in every way that we can to help the South 
Vietnamese find ways to deal with it. 


Hopefully, the Government of Vietnam 
is concerned and trying to stop the graft 
and stealing that have been reported. 
But again, in the State Department’s own 
words: 

Much greater results are needed if the 
problem of corruption in Viet Nam is to be 
resolved, 


Regarding efforts “to help the South 
Vietnamese find ways to deal with it,” 
I will say this: 

If it involves the funds and resources 
of the United States; 

If it involves military supplies and 
equipment of the United States; 

If it involves arms, uniforms, combat 
boots or any of the tools of the U.S. war 
effort in Vietnam; 

If it involves the safety, security, and 
well-being of American fighting men; 

If it involves any of these things, Mr. 
President, and I say that it does, then 
the U.S. Government itself cught to deal 
with this problem. 

I do not, of course, advocate high- 
handed or abusive tactics or the institu- 
tion of military supremacy over the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. But I do say 
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that the United States should make it 
clear that we do not intend to continue 
to tolerate the dissipation of our re- 
sources, at the expense of the American 
taxpayer or the American soldier in the 
field, because of blatant graft and 
corruption. 

And if the Government of South Viet- 
nam finds itself unable to cope with this 
problem—not just at sometime in the 
months or years ahead, but right now— 
and it apparently is unable, then we 
ought not to sit on the sidelines and just 
grin and bear it. 

Surely the United States can crack- 
down on blackmarket operations, if they 
involve American goods, American arms, 
and American equipment. Surely we can 
stop massive stealing from our own PX’s. 
Surely we can oversee and supervise the 
loading and unloading of our trucks and 
vessels transporting military materiel. 
Surely we can report and insist upon the 
prosecution of government and military 
officials who are more concerned with lin- 
ing their own pockets with the proceeds 
from graft than they are with winning 
the war. 

I say we could take these steps, and we 
should do so without further delay. 

The State Department, in its state- 
ment, expressed great concern about so- 
called interference with the Government 
of South Vietnam, 

I say further, Mr. President, that I do 
not regard looking after the safety and 
security of American fighting men or 
protecting American tax dollars as in- 
terference. 

It is our right, our duty, and our re- 
sponsibility. 

I call the Senate’s attention to the 
memorandum issued by the Department 
of State and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Han- 
SEN in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The memorandum, ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, is as follows: 
[From the Office of Public Services, Bureau 

of Public Affairs, Department of State, 

Washington, D.C.] 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE COMMENTS ON WIL- 
LIAM J. LEDERER’s ARTICLE, “OUR OwN 
Worst Enemy,” SATURDAY EvENING Post, 
JUNE 1, 1968 
The specific charges in the article relate 

to areas where the Department of Defense 

(DOD) and the Agency for International 

Development (AID) have primary respon- 

sibility. DOD and AID have also prepared 

comments on the article. 

In the broad sense the article deals with 
two areas which are of concern to the De- 
partment. The following are some comments 
regarding the over-all problem of corruption 
in Viet-Nam and the relationship of the 
United States Government to the Govern- 
ment of Viet-Nam (GVN). 

The article implies that the United States 
and the GVN ignore the problem of corrup- 
tion and that we really do not understand 
its political consequences. The record does 
not support this view. The United States 
recognizes that there is corruption in Viet- 
Nam and we are pressing in every way that 


we can to help the South Vietnamese find 
ways to deal with it. Also the GVN has pub- 
licly recognized the problem and has been 
dealing with it. In his inauguration speech 
President Nguyen Van Thieu stated: “The 
major preoccupation of the Government 
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having high priority in the first months is 
the eradication of corruption in the govern- 
ment machinery and in the armed services. 
This has to be carried with justice, impar- 
tiality, and in broad daylight.” The new 
Prime Minister, Tran Van Huong, has re- 
affirmed this concern about corruption and 
has pledged that his government will con- 
tinue the fight against it. 

Within the Republic of Viet-Nam Armed 
Forces, a Committee for the Study and Con- 
duct of the Anti-Corruption Campaign was 
formally appointed in October 1967 to inves- 
tigate corrupt practices within the military. 
This effort has resulted in the prosecution 
of several officers and more cases are under 
investigation. 

The new constitution provides for an in- 
dependent Inspectorate charged with inves- 
tigating personnel of all government agen- 
cies for corrupt practices. The establishment 
of the Inspectorate requires enabling legis- 
lation which has been submitted by the 
GVN to the National Assembly. Once estab- 
lished and functioning, this autonomous 
body should be an important counter to 
corruption. 

The Revolutionary Development Program, 
the Vietnamese Government’s major effort 
to provide security and development to the 
countryside, has as one of its primary re- 
sponsibilities the “attack on corruption.” In- 
stances of local officials being removed as a 
result of this program have already 
occurred, 

We recognize that much greater results 
are needed if the problem of corruption in 
Viet-Nam is to be resolved. These efforts so 
far do represent an encouraging start. 

However, the main point is that the United 
States must not turn its back on vital na- 
tional security interests while efforts are 
being made to meet this particular problem. 

In respect to the second point concern- 
ing the relationship between the United 
States and South Viet-Nam, the article pre- 
sents diplomats and generals as “the grovel- 
ing Americans.” The United States has vital 
national interests at stake in South Viet- 
Nam, and when those interests are at issue 
our views are clearly made known to the 
South Vietnamese Government. 

The South Vietnamese must continue to 
deal with the problems of internal govern- 
ment. This is vital to their national political 
development. The United States has at- 
tempted throughout our involvement in 
Viet-Nam to strike a balanced posture be- 
tween encouraging the South Vietnamese to 
accomplish the tasks that are required to 
build a strong government, and refraining 
from interfering in the areas which are prop- 
erly the preserve of the South Vietnamese 
people and their elected government. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President. I 
wish to commend the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia for bringing this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate. 

I had read the Saturday Evening Post 
article referred to by the Senator from 
Georgia, and last evening read the en- 
tire book written by Mr. Lederer on our 
being our own worst enemy” in Vietnam. 

The statements made by Mr. Lederer 
are shocking, to say the least. Certainly 
his allegations call for a thorough and 
complete investigation. They indicate to 
me a woeful inadequacy in our relations 
with the Government of South Vietnam, 
if the statements made in this article and 
in this book are true. 

I have asked the Department of State 
for an answer to the allegations raised | 
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in the Saturday Evening Post article. I 
intend to have the matter discussed in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations so 
that all these matters can be laid bare. 

If what has been alleged is the truth, 
we had better do some reassessing and 
rethinking on our own part. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for his com- 
ments. I agree with him entirely. I have 
not read the entire book by Mr. Lederer, 
but I did read the Saturday Evening Post 
article in detail, and I was shocked, in- 
deed. 

I took the article from the magazine 
to my office in order to prepare a few 
remarks to be made on the floor of the 
Senate. About that time I received a let- 
ter from a soldier in Camp Gordon, Ga., 
pointing out that he had read the article 
and he had recently returned from Tai- 
pei, Taiwan. He pointed out in his letter 
that he had seen the same kind of thing 
going on in Taiwan. I had that letter 
printed in the Recorp yesterday. 

I agree that the time is long overdue 
for the responsible committees of the 
Senate to make a careful and detailed 
investigation of this matter. In that con- 
nection I discussed the matter yesterday 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Ristcorr], who is a 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. He has made a report 
on his visit to South Vietnam. He has 
told me that the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is going to make an 
investigation. I would hope that other 
responsible committees of the Senate 
would do likewise. If 10 percent of the 
facts reported by Mr. Lederer in the ar- 
ticle are correct it is time that our Gov- 
ernment took action and positive action, 
and that action should be taken now. 


IRREGULARITIES IN YOUTH CORPS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the New York Daily News of 
May 9, 1968, there appeared an article 
calling attention to certain alleged ir- 
regularities in a Youth Corps program— 
Human Resources Administration—as 
being administered in New York City. 

According to this article it was esti- 
mated that approximately $1 million of 
Government funds were missing; how- 
ever, the Department of Labor claims 
this $1 million estimate was what it re- 
ferred to as a “horseback guess” and that 
the actual funds misappropriated would 
be somewhat less. 

There is no question, however, but that 
substantial Government funds are miss- 
ing, and an audit of this program showed 
that there had been an indefensible lax- 
ity in handling these public funds. The 
Labor Department has been grossly 
negligent in its administration of this 
program. 

To support these charges I quote from 
the auditors’ report: 

In violation of law and DOL regulation, 
overtime salaries were paid in cash to New 
York City employees. Tab operators employed 
by the City of New York Social Services Ad- 
ministration are frequently used by NYC on 
an overtime basis. Irving Roberts paid these 
persons in cash by first drawing an NYC 
check to himself, cashing it and paying the 
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people involved. These amounts have never 
been reported to the Internal Revenue Service 
for proper reporting and payment of taxes, 
nor have they been entered to the payroll 
records... 

DETECTION OF FRAUD 


On December 7, 1967, while engaged at our 
audit, we overheard that several checks 
issued to NYC enrollees bounced because of 
stale dating. We compared the checks (17) 
to the payrolls and found the amounts to 
have been raised from $4.00 to over $30.00 
each, Most of the checks were cashed at a 
store in the Bedford-Stuyvesant section of 
Brooklyn, the “Utica Juvenile Shop.“ 

. Since there were over 300,000 enrollee 
checks drawn during the summer of 1967, 
we decided on a statistical sampling approach 
outlined by DOL, Division of Audit Manual. 

Of 426 enrollees in the sample, 74 received 
and cashed one or more duplicate checks. 
The same group was issued 3,421 checks total- 
ing $123,400: of these, 219 checks amounting 
to $7,500 were duplications. Of these 219 
checks, 114 were improperly issued and 
cashed, totaling $3,800 net payroll cost. Of the 
3,421 checks in the sample, 6.4 percent were 
duplications. Applying this percentage to the 
total number of checks issued during the 
period, we have a possible 21,166 duplicate 
checks, and since 52% of the duplicate checks 
were improperly cashed and pocketed, we can 
infer that 10,670 checks, at an approximate 
amount of $42 each, were improperly issued 
and cashed. We estimate, with 99 percent as- 
surance, that $448,000 was eroneously ex- 
pended by HRA for fraudulent enrollee pay- 
rolls. This occurred because all payroll safe- 
guards used in the past were disregarded. 
High City officials gave instructions to pay- 
roll and fiscal personnel to disregard all con- 
trols and “get the enrollees paid.“ 

Personnel and enrollees soon learned that 
Payroll was not verifying and checking time 
reports, and they also learned how to over- 
come payroll procedures and get paid up to 
four times each pay period: 

(1) Regular payroll; 

(2) The Supplemental payroll; 

(3) The Emergency payroll prepared by 
Robert Terry, NYC Registrations Administra- 
tor; and 

(4) Emergency payroll prepared by Irving 
Roberts, NYC Fiscal Officer. . . 

PROCEDURAL DEFICIENCIES 


On October 27, 1967 this office began an 
audit of costs incurred under NYO Agree- 
ment § 34-5-001 that had terminated Jan- 
uary 31, 1966. During the course of our re- 
view, we observed the poor fiscal records and 
controls used by HRA, namely: 

(a) that none of the program records had 
been closed since inception, nor had final 
invoices been prepared. 

(b) The costs recorded on the books, total- 
ling over 51 million dollars, did not distin- 
guish between DOL and City sponsored pro- 
grams. 

(c) HRA did not have an organized system 
of reporting costs for all delegate agencies, 
nor did it have a uniform chart of accounts. 

(d) Disbursements were made without 
proper documentation, 

(e) In October and November 1966 enrollee 
payrolls had not been classified to ish 
between in school and out-of-school pro- 
grams... 

ADVANCES TO EMPLOYEES 

Contrary to City law, Federal funds are 
being used to make loans and advances on 
wages to City employees. During the year 
1967, $71,900 was loaned or advanced to staff 
employees, and as of 4/11/68, over $4,500 
was still outstanding... 

UNAUTHORIZED BANK DEPOSITS 

The following deposits of monies advanced 
by DOL were made by Irving Roberts di- 
rectly to the Neighborhood Youth Corps ac- 
count at the Chase Manhattan Bank: 
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Date nt 
number 
„1957 RI-7251-30 034 
RI-8134-34 192.235 
196 733 
353, 829 
845 


This was in direct violation of our con- 
tractural agreement with the City of New 
York, which states that DOL advances are 
to be deposited with the Controller of the 
City of New York, who is to disburse funds 
to NYC upon properly approved and docu- 
mented vouchers, 


Mr. President, there is no excuse for 
the loose manner in which these Govern- 
ment funds have been handled, and the 
explanation of the Labor Department 
that it is referring the cases to the grand 
jury is not enough. 

This same project is still being financed 
by Federal grants; and why was there no 
action taken until after a public dis- 
closure of the scandal? Why have some 
of those responsible for this laxity been 
kept on the payrolls? 

As one Member of Congress, I am get- 
ting a little tired of the excuse that em- 
ployment by the Government of known 
law violators may cut down on crime. 
There has been entirely too much cod- 
dling of law violators by the members of 
the Great Society, and it is time that law 
enforcement be given top priority. 

I ask unanimous consent that my cor- 
respondence from the Department of 
Labor be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 16, 1968. 
Hon. JohN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WiLLIAMsS: This is in re- 
sponse to your May 15 telephone inquiry of 
Mr. Edgar H. Dye, Chief, Division of Audit, 
Office of Financial Management and Audit, 
concerning this Department’s investigation 
of the circumstances relating to certain fis- 
cal irregularities within the Human Re- 
sources Administration reported in the New 
York Daily News on May 9. 

The Department of Labor began a routine 
audit of its Neighborhood Youth Corps con- 
tracts with the Human Resources Adminis- 
tration in October 1967. The Department of 
Labor auditors were joined by auditors of 
the Human Resources Administration in No- 
vember. In December this joint audit team 
identified certain improper salary payments 
which had been made to some Youth Corps 
enrollees, The City of New York Office of In- 
vestigations immediately assigned staff to 
the joint audit team. Since December, this 
joint team has been, and continues to con- 
duct an investigation of this matter. 

These Youth Corps projects were jointly 
financed by local and Federal money. Inas- 
much as the accounting system employed by 
the Human Resources Administration did 
not distinguish between the costs chargeable 
to the various funds, we are still in the proc- 
ess of determining the amount of Federal 
funds which may have been improperly dis- 
bursed. It is our intention that any loss attri- 
butable to illegal activity arising from the 
administration of this program by the Hu- 
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man Resources Administration will be borne 
by the City of New York. 

The $250,000 in missing funds reported by 
Mayor Lindsay is a statistical estimate de- 
rived from a sample of payments to enrollees. 
The $1 million plus reported by the Daily 
News on May 9 appears to be a horseback 
guess evolved from the $250,000 estimate. 

Our objective is to improve the adminis- 
tration of this Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program by: 

1. The assignment of competent officials 
within the Human Resources Administration 
to administer Neighborhood Youth Corps 


programs. 

2. The institution of better payrolling and 
other fiscal procedures. 

This is being achieved by the Human Re- 
sources Administration, and we are continu- 
ously reviewing their progress. 

We are also continuing the investigation 
to identify those responsible, and to fix the 
loss resulting therefrom which is to be borne 
by the city. This will not be completed for 
many months. We will be pleased to give you 
a full report when the investigation is com- 
pleted. 

In order to assure that the Federal interest 
is protected, we have recently referred this 
case to the Department of Justice. 

You may prefer to obtain additional in- 
formation from either the Department of 
Justice or the City of New York since any 
prosecution for violation of law rests within 
their jurisdiction. You may also be interested 
in the enclosed copy of newspaper clipping 

ing arrests made as a consequence of 
the investigation. 

I hope this information will be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. FLOYD SHERROD, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 20, 1968. 
Hon, Jonn J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dnan SENATOR WILLIAMS: This is in further 
response to your May 15 telephone inquiry of 
Mr. Edgar H. Dye, Chief, Division of Audit, 
Office of Financial Management and Audit, 
concerning this Department’s investigation 
of the circumstances relating to certain fiscal 
irregularities reported within the Human 
Resources Administration in the New York 
Daily News on May 9. It should be read in 
conjunction with my letter of May 16 to you. 

In response to your further request, en- 
closed please find a copy of an internal 
memorandum from Sidney L. Pollock to Ter- 
rell J. Whitsitt. As noted in our conversation 
this is a raw, fragmentary report. 

Four matters concerning this memoran- 
dum clearly require additional explanation. 

1. Amount of Funds Missing: Various 
sources provide differing estimates of missing 
funds. Only when the investigation is com- 
pleted will there be a definitive figure. 

2. Unauthorized Bank Deposits: The de- 
posit of Department of Labor advances di- 
rectly to the Neighborhood Youth Corps ac- 
count at the Chase Manhattan Bank was a 
contract violation, All advances were to have 
been deposited by the Controller of the city 
of New York. We can find no evidence that 
this action facilitated the improper diversion 
of Federal funds. This administrative de- 
ficiency has been corrected. 

3. Cash Payments to Employees: Payments 
to city employees for overtime, made in cash, 
were not entered to the payroll records or 
included in the employees’ withholding state- 
ments. This matter will be referred to the 
Internal Revenue Service and the State of 
New York tax authorities upon completion of 
the investigation. 

4. Advances to Employees; The $4,500 im- 
properly advanced to employees will be re- 
co 
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You may well have further questions. We 
will be pleased to answer them to the best of 
our ability. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. FLOYD SHERROD, Jr., 
Special Assistant to the Secretary. 


KEYNOTE SPEECH BY SENATOR 
CHURCH TO IDAHO DEMOCRATIC 
STATE ASSEMBLY, JUNE 14-15, 
1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, early 
this month, our distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH] made the keynote address to 
the Idaho Democratic State Assembly 
held in Idaho Falls, Idaho, on June 14 
and 15. 

His address is the most poignant as- 
semblage of the feelings and the 
thoughts of our distinguished colleague. 
It indicates the anguish and grief under 
which he was conducting himself at the 
time. 

It is an inspiring speech and one worth 
the attention of all Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CxuurcH] be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEYNOTE SPEECH DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
FRANK CHURCH, IDAHO DEMOCRATIC STATE 
ASSEMBLY, IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO, JUNE 14-15, 
1968 
My heart is too stricken to speak to you 

in the customary way. 

This is not a time for pointing with pride 
to the past achievements of the Democratic 
Party. It is not a time for putting our par- 
tisanship first, or for practicing politics as 
usual. 

It is a time for searching our souls. 

A week ago, Bethine and I spent the long- 
est day of our lives on the funeral train 
which bore the last remains of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy from St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral in New York City to his final rest- 
ing place, beside his brother, in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

Like his brother, Robert Kennedy had 
served his country with courage, candor and 
conviction. Like his brother, he had died 
with a bullet in his brain. 

That morning, at the funeral services, I 
had prayed for a future day when the grav- 
est dangers would no longer beset those 
leaders in our public life who stand most 
firmly against hate, want and fear in Amer- 
ica. I had asked that God might deliver us 
a time when the men who work hardest for 
peace and against injustice can walk safely 
in our midst, 

But later that day—on the train—my at- 
tention turned to the people who had come, 
in countless numbers, to line the tracks all 
the way to Washington. For eight agonizing 
hours, as the train passed, I looked into their 
faces. I saw sorrow there and bewilderment. 
I saw fury and I saw fright. 

I saw women crying, men unashamed to 
kneel, or to stand at rigid attention, with 
hand over heart. 

I saw cripples straining to pull themselves 
erect from their wheelchairs, troops of Boy 
Scouts saluting, clusters of nuns with heads 
bowed and hands clasped in prayer. 

The railroad tracks don’t penetrate the 
princely parts of our cities. Kennedy's last 
journey was through the shabby tenement 
districts of Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore. There were no grand vistas to look 
out upon, only cluttered shop yards, grimy 
warehouses, dumps and slums, which uglify 
so much of the distance between the splen- 
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did skyscrapers of New York and the marble 
monuments of Washington. 

But the slum-dwellers did what they could 
to decorate the way—with flags draped from 
their windows, with Kennedy posters held 
high, and with home-made banners ex- 
pressing their sympathy: 

“We Love the Kennedys!” 

“Go with God!” 

“Robert Francis Kennedy—Farewell!” 

And in the stations, as the train passed 
slowly by, Negro people joined hands and 
sang the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

That was how they said good-bye to this 
rich man who cared passionately about the 
plight of the poor. So I thought it fitting 
that the last lap of his short life should carry 
him through the constituency he held most 
dear. 

I have since reflected upon the injury in- 
flicted on our country, in its entirety, by 
this latest cruelty. I believe that popular gov- 
ernment suffers from a paucity of strong 
leaders. Men who would win elections tend 
to be followers, not leaders, They are in- 
clined to go along in order to get along. They 
are specialists in telling the people what they 
think the people want to hear. They are ani- 
mated mirrors, styled to the fashion of the 
moment, bent to reflect current opinion, so 
that the typical voter may see himself in 
the candidate of his choice. 

Robert Kennedy was a shining exception 
to this rule. He was no ordinary, garden- 
variety politician. He scorned conformity, in- 
sisted on being himself, as he sought to prod 
the conscience of America. 

“Few men,” he once wrote, “are willing to 
brave the disapproval of their fellows, the 
censure of their colleagues, the wrath of their 
society. Moral courage is a rarer commodity 
than bravery in battle or great intelligence. 
Yet it is the one essential, vital quality for 
those seeking to change a world that yields 
most painfully to change 

Whenever a public figure possessing great 
moral courage is struck down in our midst, 
each one of us should recall John Donne's 
wise admonition: “. . . never send to know 
for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 

The solemn bells of bereavement are toll- 
ing again for our country, and the loss we 
have suffered occurs at a time of trouble, 
when war, lawlessness and violence plague 
our land. It is to this affiiction that I would 
speak this morning. 

War, lawlessness, violence—these are the 
three dimensions of the general disarray with 
which we are now confronted. They are the 
inevitable symptoms of our protracted reli- 
ance upon the use of force. 

For the past quarter century, the United 
States has engaged in more warfare than 
any other major power. We bear the brand 
of war, prolonged and unending. 

Our youngsters grow up with war, listen- 
ing to their fathers’ stories of excitement 
from a hundred battlefronts. Where is the 
little boy whose favorite toys are not minia- 
ture replicas of our country’s vaunted weap- 
onry? 

Violence begets violence; incessant war- 
fare becomes, at last, the accepted companion 
of normalcy. Every night we watch on tele- 
vision the gory spectacle of the jungle war 
in Vietnam, the latest film, in color, flown 
to us directly from the battleground. Year 
in, year out, the brutal drama penetrates 
every home, until burning villages, scream- 
ing children and flowing blood become a 
routine part of the average family scene. 

Each morning our newspapers carry the 
latest body count of enemy dead, together 
with pictures of our own fighting men, 
bandaged and mangled. The fist of war 
pervades and brutalizes our culture. Funny 
strips give way to fury strips. Violence not 
only dominates the entertainment we are 
offered on the ubiquitous tube; it is exalted 
there. Our video spies kill with a ruthless- 
ness indistinguishable from that of their 
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adversaries. One cannot really separate—on 
any basis of Christian ethics—the good from 
the bad. 

So it has happened that the American peo- 
ple and their children, long gathered around 
the arena, have been steeped in violence. 
It is the curse of the land. Within the past 
few weeks, a Senator and a preacher, one 
white, the other black, have been brutally 
struck down by acts of wanton violence. 
Both were men of peace. 

He who would pass judgment upon the 
riots in our cities, the rising rate of crime, 
the surly resistance to established authority 
on our foremost campuses, the contagious 
resort to force, intimidation and coercion 
spreading through the land, would do well 
to remember the moral climate we have 
furnished, and the example that we, our- 
selves, have sometimes set. 

It remains nonetheless imperative that 
lawful authority must be upheld and order- 
ly processes preserved. Whether in our cities 
or on our college campuses, this country can- 
not tolerate mob rule! 

The maintenance of liberty depends, first 
of all, upon the maintenance of order. It must 
be universally understood that in a free 
country the right to dissent confers no li- 
cense whatever to destroy, that anyone has 
the right to try and change the law, but no 
one has the right to break the law! 

In each case, then, in dealing with the ris- 
ing incidence of crime, with riots in the 
ghettos, and student takeovers on our cam- 
puses, things have gotten seriously out of 
hand, and we have a long way to go just to 
prove to many an intemperate citizen that 
violence and disorder are not the means by 
which causes can be effectively furthered, 
and objectives achieved, in this country. 

And we must do just that—we must sum- 
mon up the will to firmly enforce the law— 
we must stop exalting violence through the 
mass media—we must disenthral ourselves 
of our fatal fascination with force. The alter- 
native is spreading anarchy, the mortal 
enemy of a free society—the prelude, if the 
entire previous experience of mankind is to 
be credited—to demagoguery and dictator- 
ship. 

But even when respect for the good order 
of our life is restored, we shall still have 
before us the greater part of our task, which 
is the correction of the neglect, the deep- 
seated grievances, the racial discrimination, 
the inherited hatreds, the poverty, the bore- 
dom and the frustrations in which this mis- 
guided behavior has its origins. 

These underlying problems are of enormous 
complexity. Any hopeful attack on them will 
require a national effort—an effort of under- 
standing as well as of action—on a scale far 
greater than anything we have yet contem- 
plated. 

It will require the full participation of gov- 
ernment at every level, the intelligent com- 
mitment of our whole educational system, 
and the extensive cooperation of private 
business. 

The magnitude and urgency of the tasks 
we face in reordering our domestic life brings 
me to the thought that I wish primarily to 
leave with you. 

I can put it no better than George F. 
Kennan, the distinguished American diplo- 
mat and scholar, so allow me to use his 
words: 

“It is simply this: that a nation in such 
a state of internal disarray—a nation faced 
with domestic tasks of such magnitude— 
cannot afford the luxury of extravagant ex- 
cursions, whether of altruism or military ad- 
venture, into the world beyond its borders. 
It has no choice but to prune its external 
involvements to the bone, to cure itself of 
all dreams of being more to others than it is 
to itself, and to adjust the objectives of its 
foreign policy to a realistic assessment of its 
own capabilities.” 

To that, I say “Amen!” During my twelve 
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years in the Senate, I have seen the costs 
of our involvement in Vietnam alone—a 
country on the other side of the world to 
which our own vital interests are only re- 
motely related—mushroom from $100-mil- 
lion a year to $100-million a day! 

But my opposition to the policy we have 
followed in Vietnam is a matter of long- 
standing. It is an old argument, and this is 
neither the time nor place to renew it. Presi- 
dent Johnson has made the ultimate political 
sacrifice—the relinquishment of the Presi- 
dency itself—in his effort to end this war, the 
successful termination of which is, in my 
judgment, a prerequisite to any successful 
national policy over the coming four years— 
at home or abroad. 

When that termination is finally effected, 
I hope that we shall then undertake.a thor- 
ough reappraisal of the foreign policy of the 
United States, which has so long commanded 
the uncritical support of both political par- 
ties, to the end that new Vietnams may be 
averted in the future. 

This would enable us, at long last, to con- 
centrate our attention and a much larger 
share of our available resources, on the 
problems of our own society having redis- 
covered what was so well understood by our 
Founding Fathers, “that the way in which 
nations really commend themselves to the 
respect and confidence of others is not pri- 
marily through their words or even primarily 
through their external actions, but rather 
through the tone and quality of their do- 
mestic life.” 

The Democratic Party, in our time, has 
contributed the most toward improving the 
tone and quality of American domestic life. 
Ours has been the party of reform—of prog- 
ress for the people. The Democrats have been 
the doers. 

How forcibly this was again brought home 
to me, as I made my rounds this year to 
the county courthouses of Idaho. It used to 
be that many older people came to tell me 
of their fears of the calamity they faced if 
they fell sick. No decent provision had been 
made for them until Medicare. This year, in 
the 44 counties I have visited, among the 
more than 2300 constituents I have con- 
sulted, men and women from every walk of 
life who came to their courthouses to ask 
me for help with their problems and to tell 
me their cares, not a single one was afraid 
anymore of the monetary consequences of 
illness in old age. 

Likewise, under the Democrtaic Adminis- 

tration these past eight years, a great boost 
to better education for the young, has been 
enacted into law. Federal money for modern 
school facilities, for the up-grading of school 
libraries, scholarships and direct loans 
for college students—all of this has been 
achieved for the new generation of Ameri- 
cans. 
And our environment itself has benefitted 
immensely with the passage of the first 
meaningful legislation to clean up our pol- 
luted rivers, and to begin to clear our con- 
taminated air. For the first time in our 
history, we are becoming aware of the im- 
portance of beautification. 

Landmark legislation has also been ap- 
proved in the field of conservation and out- 
door recreation. Here I have found much 
satisfaction from floor-managing to enact- 
ment the Wilderness Bill, the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund, and from author- 
ing the National Wild Rivers Bill, which will 
establish a system of clean, free-flowing riy- 
ers that one day, in my judgment, will prove 
as important to outdoor recreation as our 
national parks. The recognition that has 
been given my work in conservation has 
meant more to me than anything else I 
have done. 

Yes, the record abundantly makes clear 
that the Democratic Party continues to care 
most about the tone and quality of domestic 
life in America. 
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That is why I believe the people will not 
turn away from us now. That is why I think 
we stand so fine a chance to elect Compton 
White and Darrell Manning to the Congress 
this November. 

And that is why I hope that the people of 
Idaho will find my record of service in the 
Senate deserving of another term. 

Let us go out from this convention united 
and strong—proud of the constructive service 
the Democratic Party has rendered our coun- 


For it is not a sick country, but a great 
one, with a future filled with promise, not 
despair. 

Even as I stood last Saturday evening on 
the moonlit slopes of Arlington National 
Cemetery, mourning the loss of a friend, I 
marvelled at the spirit of his gallant family— 
twice stricken by terrible tragedy—yet choos- 
ing as the final musical salute to Robert 
Kennedy no melancholy dirge, but the up- 
lifting strains of America the Beautiful. 

And as the last notes echoed through the 
shadows, I thought that this indeed was the 
prayer he would have chosen: 


“America, America, God shed His grace on 
thee, 
And crown thy good with Brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, over 
the past weekend there were reports in 
the press on an agreement reached with 
the West German Government to offset 
the drain on our balance of payments 
in the coming fiscal year resulting from 
the fact that we continue to maintain 
some 220,000 troops and about 150,000 
dependents in West Germany. I under- 
stand that these press reports are sub- 
stantially accurate. 

Under the agreement with West Ger- 
many, in the coming fiscal year the West 
German Bundesbank will buy $500 mil- 
lion worth of medium-term U.S. Treas- 
ury bonds in quarterly installments, just 
as the Bundesbank has purchased $500 
million worth of such bonds during the 
current fiscal year. In addition, the West 
German Defense Ministry will, in fiscal 
year 1969, make additional purchases of 
$100 million worth of military equipment, 
just as the Defense Ministry has in fis- 
cal year 1968. 

But there are two new features in this 
latest agreement. First, a West German 
private banking consortium will under- 
take to sell an additional $125 million 
worth of medium-term U.S. Treasury 
bonds in West Germany. Second, the 
West German state-owned Lufthansa 
Airline will pay $60 million in cash for 
aircraft purchased here. 

This new agreement with the West 
German Government has been described 
in the press as an agreement which will 
“cover” or “neutralize” most of the for- 
eign exchange costs incurred by the 
United States in maintaining large forces 
in West Germany. It strikes me as a 
strange agreement indeed, which “neu- 
tralizes” such costs by increasing the for- 
eign indebtedness of the United States 
by some $625 million. For, of course, not 
only do these Treasury bonds carry in- 
terest at the market rate prevailing at 
the time of their purchase—and the cur- 
rent market rate is now just under 6 per- 
cent—but they must also be redeemed or 
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These interest payments by the United 
States to West Germany are significant 
amounts to say the least. In the fiscal 
year just ending, we will have paid $17 
million in interest on the $500 million 
worth of bonds purchased by the 
Bundesbank during the present fiscal 
year. But this is just the beginning. In 
the coming fiscal year, we will pay an 
estimated $27 million in interest on the 
first $500 million worth of bonds pur- 
chased by the Bundesbank during the 
current fiscal year. We will pay an esti- 
mated $18 million in interest on the $500 
million worth of bonds which will be 
purchased during fiscal year 1969, as- 
suming that the current rate of interest 
prevails. And we will pay a further esti- 
mated $8 million in interest on the $125 
million worth of medium-term bonds 
which will be sold by a West German 
banking consortium. Our interest pay- 
ments in the coming fiscal year will thus 
total $53 million. If we keep going at 
this rate, our interest payments will 
soon equal the foreign exchange we will 
be saving as a result of this year’s limited 
redeployment of 33,000 troops to the 
United States from West Germany. 

And while on the subject of this lim- 
ited redeployment, I recall that we were 
told a year ago that “up to 35,000 men” 
and 25,000 dependents would be rede- 
ployed from West Germany to the United 
States. It now appears that some 33,000 
men and only 15,000 dependents—or 12,- 
000 fewer Americans—will be affected by 
this redeployment. Moreover, I gather 
that at the present time there are no 
plans for further redeployments. 

I regret our reluctance to reduce our 
military forces in West Germany to a 
more rational and tolerable level. I regret, 
too, our inability to find a less expensive 
way to lighten the load we are bearing 
in West Germany. For the latest agree- 
ment reported in the press does not 
“cover” the costs of maintaining our 
forces in West Germany but only camou- 
flages these costs. As was the case last 
year, we are simply borrowing money 
and time—at considerable expense—and 
postponing action on the main issue 
which, as I remarked last summer, is to 
make more than token and tentative ad- 
justments to the fundamental and far- 
reaching changes that have taken 
place—and are taking place—in Europe. 

I ask unanimous consent that the story 
in the New York Times of June 11 by 
Benjamin Welles, the article in the 
June 11 Washington Post by Dan Mor- 
gan, and the editorial in the New York 
Times of June 14, entitled “Stopgap on 
Troop Costs” be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the news 
articles and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 11, 1968] 
UNITED STATES-BONN ACCORD ON TROOP COST 

SET—OFFSET AGREEMENT WILL Cover Most 

OF THE ANNUAL OUTLAY FOR FORCES IN 

GERMANY 

(By Benjamin Welles) 

WASHINGTON, June 10.—The United States 
and West Germany reached agreement today 
on German reimbursements to help cover 
most of the annual foreign exchange costs 
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of maintaining 210,000 American troops and 
160,000 dependents in West Germany. The 
costs are estimated at more than $800-mil- 
lion a year. 

Eugene V. Rostow, Under Secretary of 
State for Political Affairs, who flew to Bonn 
over the weekend, reported that he had 
worked out a satisfactory settlement there 
today. It was the first day of his meeting with 
Rolf Lahr, State Secretary in the West Ger- 
man Foreign Ministry. 

Mr. Rostow was accompanied by Frederick 
L. Deming, Under Secretary of the Treasury 
for Monetary Affairs. 

According to reports from Bonn quoting 
informed sources, the agreement was reached 
when Bonn offered a dollar contribution by a 
consortium of West German banks in addi- 
tion to arms purchases and the purchase of 
medium-term United States securities in the 
amount of the expiring agreement. 

Diplomats who have followed the nego- 
tiations between West Germany and the 
United States speculated that the final set- 
tlement would probably involve West Ger- 
man purchases of medium-term United 
States Treasury bonds and military equip- 
ment worth a total of about $700-million a 


year, which ends 
June 30, West Germany has helped offset the 
United States gold drain by purchasing $500- 
million in medium-term Treasury bonds plus 
$100-million in military equipment and serv- 
ices here. However, on May 10, when the 
United States and West German negotiators 
met here to renew the agreement for the 
year beginning July 1, the United States re- 
portedly asked for “complete” coverage of the 
dollar drain to West Germany, which the 
State, Defense, and Treasury Departments 
estimate at $800-million plus,” 

This figure proved too high for the West 
Germans, and it was agreed that talks would 
resume in Bonn three weeks later. 

“They've obviously split the difference be- 
tween Germany’s offer of another $600-mil- 
lion and Washington’s demand for $800- 
plus,” one diplomat commented. 

The so-called offset payments were first 
negotiated between the two countries in 
1961 as a means of offsetting the United 
States gold drain incurred each year in keep- 
ing sizable North Atlantic Treaty Forces in 
West Germany. 


[From the Washington Post, June 11, 1968] 
Unrrep STATES AND BONN REACH 
Troop-Orrser ACCORD 
(By Dan Morgan) 

Bonn, June 10.—The American team 
fighting to shore up the U.S. dollar today 
won German agreement for increased help 
next year in offsetting the foreign exchange 
drain caused by stationing of troops here. 

However, it appeared from informed Amer- 
ican sources that for the second year in a 
row the U.S. will take a balance-of-payments 
loss under terms of the new one-year agree- 
ment to take effect July 1. 

The actual money figures were left blank 
today. They will be filled in during negotia- 
tions Tuesday between the Bundesbank (cen- 
tral bank) and American negotiators Eugene 
Rostow, Under Secretary of State, and Fred- 
erick Deming, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

Bonn sources said it was expected that the 
new agreement, like the last one, will con- 
sist of Bundesbank purchase of around $500 
million in medium-term Treasury bonds, and 
continued yearly German arms purchases of 
at least $100 million in America. 

COMBINE OF BANKS 

But added to this for the first time will be 
authorization for a “substantial” purchase 
of US. securities by a combine of German 
commercial banks, using the “good offices” of 
the Bundesbank. 
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This means that the Bundesbank will not 
have to dig deeper into its own reserves, some 
of which have already been thrown into the 
fight to help the dollar over the past six 
months. 

Although there was no hint of possible new 
U.S. troop “redeployments” to the American 
continent, the final communique expressed 
the need “in the months ahead” to find a 
long-term solution to the U.S. troop-pay- 
ment costs. 

High West German Defense Ministry offi- 
cials have recently been warning privately, in 
an obvious effort to prevent the unraveling 
of the Western troop structure, that the re- 
cent events in Czechoslovakia have under- 
lined the need for Western preparedness. 

Officials in the Ministry have said in fact 
that the present Warsaw Pact maneuvers in 
Czechoslovakia, and Soviet hints of military 
intervention there, have proved the need for 
a strong NATO. 

The Czech situation was discussed in the 
German-American talks, it was revealed. 


MUTUAL REDUCTIONS 


However, American sources said that a 
balanced, mutual force reduction in both 
NATO and in the Warsaw Pact (East Euro- 
pean Defense Pact) will still be proposed at 
the NATO Foreign Ministers meeting in 
Reykjavik, Iceland, later this month, 

The annual balance-of-payments drain 
from the stationing of American troops and 
dependents in West Germany is estimated at 
$800 million. Last year only around $700 mil- 
lion of this was covered by the offset arrange- 
ment. 

American sources today said the previously 
agreed on “redeployment” between April and 
September of 35,000 American troops and 96 
jet aircraft to the US. will save around $70 
million a year on the payments ledger. 

West Germany has already agreed to help 
by speeding up tariff cuts and by supporting 
the U.S. gold-selling policies. Now, the West 
German Defense Ministry has suggested that 
it help further by buying 88 American 
Phantom aircraft at a cost of $1 billion. How- 
ever, a final decision is yet to be made on this. 


[From the New York Times, June 14, 1968] 
Sropcar on Troop Costs 


The new Washington-Bonn agreement for 
offsetting the foreign exchange costs of main- 
taining American forces in Germany is once 
again simply a stopgap arrangement that 
avoids the real problem. West Germany prom- 
ises to provide only $100 million in “hard” 
offset costs through ases of American 
military equipment in the year beginning 
July 1. 

As it did last year, Bonn's Bundesbank win 
help ease the American payments deficit by 
buying $500 million in medium-range Treas- 
ury bonds and a group of German commer- 
cial banks will purchase a lesser amount, But 
these arrangements increase Washington’s 
long-run bonded debt and, in any event, the 
total amount specified in the agreement will 
fall far short of the more than $800 million 
required to maintain 210,000 troops and 160,- 
000 dependents in Germany. 

Bonn still wants a sizable American force 
in Germany for the common defense but is 
increasingly reluctant to pay for it, Troop 
offset arrangements remind Germans of Al- 
lied occupation costs and thus have become 
ever more difficult for the Government to 
defend. 

The two Governments agree that they 
should work out a more satisfactory long- 
term arrangement, but no one seems to have 
acceptable ideas on how to begin. The best 
arrangement is also the most obvious: A sys- 
tem for supporting on an alliance-wide basis 
the troops NATO needs for the foreseeable 
future in Europe. It is a measure of the in- 
ertia that has long engulfed NATO that it 
is no closer to such an agreement today than 
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when the necessity for it was generally con- 
ceded years ago. 

In the absence of a satisfactory agreement, 
the pressures from Congress for a further 
cutback of the American forces in Germany 
beyond the 34,000 now being “redeployed” 
are certain to mount. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NEED FOR SUBSTANTIAL RE- 
DUCTION OF US. FORCES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, for 
some time now I have been a cosponsor 
of Senator MANSFIELD’s resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that we 
should have a substantial reduction in 
our forces insofar as Western Europe is 
concerned. Just a few days ago we had 
an announcement on the ticker that an 
agreement had been reached between 
the United States and West Germany 
in order to defray part of the cost of 
maintaining in West Germany some 
260,000 of our troops, plus dependents. 
Obviously, this is not going to defray all 
the cost, which is estimated at over $800 
million a year, just in West Germany. 

I was absolutely delighted the other 
day to read an editorial in the Rocky 
Mountain News of my home State, in 
Denver, Colo., expressing the same po- 
sition that I have expressed on a num- 
ber of occasions. Succinctly stated, it is, 
Why in the world does the United States 
still have over 350,000 troops in Western 
Europe when we can still perform our 
NATO obligations through our Polaris 
submarines and fast airlift out of the 
United States? 

It seems to me, with our balance-of- 
payments problem and our economic 
problems, we should be taking rapid and 
active steps to bring those troops and 
their dependents back to the United 
States for service in an emergency, 
wherever it may occur around the world, 
and in order to make a substantial dent 
in our balance-of-payments problem. 

So I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recor at this point the 
editorial to which I have referred from 
spe Rocky Mountain News of June 17, 

968. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Wuo NEEDS Ir? 

The U.S. State Department has “won” West 
German ent to help us again next year 
to “offset” substantially the $800 million- 
plus it costs us to station 210,000 American 
troops (plus 160,000 dependents) on West 
German soil 


Doubtless there were smiles and hand- 
shakes when the agreement was made in 
Bonn last week. Eugene V. Rostow, the U.S. 
undersecretary of state, will be congratulated 
on his “fine work,“ unless we miss our guess, 

Clever the arrangement is. The West Ger- 
man armed forces will buy $100 million or so 
in American arms. The West German Central 
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Bank is to buy some $500 million in medium- 
term U.S. Treasury bonds. And West German 
commercial banks will buy “substantial” 
amounts of U.S. securities. But these securi- 
ties purchases are not cost-sharing; they are 
merely a device for easing our balance-of- 
payments deficit, and nothing more. The Ger- 
mans are letting us hold some of their dol- 
lars, and we pay them interest for the favor. 
The German “contribution” will not come 
anywhere near the U.S. costs for the six divi- 
sions we keep in Central Europe. 

We have only one little question about 
this Rube Goldberg contraption. Who needs 
it? 

Can the U.S. Government tell us why, 23 
years after the end of World War II, and 
with the eyeball-to-eyeball confrontations of 
the cold war now behind us, we have to keep 
that many troops in West Germany? The 
money it costs doesn’t come from any “Gov- 
ernment” anyway. It comes from taxpayers. 

Everybody knows why the Soviet Union 
stations troops in Eastern Europe. It is not 
to stop a NATO attack, because NATO has 
no such intention. It is to maintain a threat 
to Western Europe, but more importantly to 
maintain ultimate political control over Rus- 
sia’s Eastern European “allies.” The presence 
of Soviet troops in Ozechoslovakia during 
Warsaw Pact maneuvers—as the reformist 
new leaders in Prague know only too well—is 
a Soviet warning not to go too far. 

Surely the U.S. should maintain its pledge 
to its NATO allies. And we should continue 
to hold up to Russia the threat of nuclear 
retaliation in case Moscow launches an at- 
tack. But now that our 14 NATO allies have 
long since recovered from their postwar weak- 
ness—many times over!—it is our allies, not 
we, who should furnish the men and bear the 
costs of providing NATO's conventional de- 
fense. 

This strikes us as a more sensible NATO 
policy for 1968 than the financial manipula- 
tions the Administration now arranges so 
“successfully” as it plods on living in the 
past. 


HEROES ON SKIS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
had the privilege, on two separate oc- 
casions, of going through Fitzsimons 
Hospital, which is an Army hospital in 
Colorado. While there I have had the op- 
portunity, privilege, and honor of giv- 
ing medals to many of the men who were 
suffering there as casualties in the Viet- 
nam war. They have a magnificent spirit. 
They are determined to put themselves 
back into first class condition as soon as 
possible, and they are getting an enor- 
mous amount of help from Col. Paul 
Brown, who is a doctor and is the head 
of the orthopedic service at Fitzsimons. 

In addition, another program, wholly 
separate from Fitzsimons, was started 
at our Children’s Hospital, and is being 
promoted by Dr. William F. Stanek, who 
is the director of the amputee clinic at 
Children’s Hospital. 

Interestingly enough, both of these 
men came to the same conclusion sepa- 
rately and independently, but have since 
joined forces and have been working to- 
gether. One of the major things that 
needed to be done for the amputees was 
to give them the opportunity for re- 
habilitating themselves, not only physi- 
cally, but in spirit, in activity, and in 
physical strength. So they started a ski- 
ing school. 

Many of these men and children have 
only one leg, but they have done a re- 
markable job, They have rigged them 
up with special poles with “outriggers” 
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on the sides, so that, as they go down 
the slope, they can dig in with a little 
projectile that comes out of this “out- 
rigger” slide on their ski poles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As I say, they have 
had great success with this program, The 
patients from Children’s Hospital have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. The casualties 
from Vietnam—many of them, as I say, 
crippled with amputations—have en- 
joyed it also. I was delighted, last Sun- 
day, to find published in This Week mag- 
azine, distributed by the Washington 
Sunday Star, an article entitled “Heroes 
on Skis,” dealing with this very fine ther- 
apeutic program. The “heroes” include 
not only those on the skis, but also those 
who have had the imagination to orga- 
nize, promote, and supervise this project. 
It has required a great deal of work by 
teachers, instructors, and private citizens 
from many of the towns in the area. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have referred, written by 
Julie Fairfield Johnson and published in 
This Week, June 16, 1968, be printed 
in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEROES ON SKIS 
(By Julie Fairfield Johnson) 

Of ali sports clubs in the United States, 
the newest—and most exclusive—is the Three 
Track Ski Club in Denver, Colorado. It's only 
five months old and its applicants, regardless 
of age, may qualify only if they are amputees 
who can ski. Those who've qualified so far 
are either Vietnam combat veterans from the 
Army’s Fitzsimons General Hospital or 
youngsters from Denver's Children’s Hospital. 

The amputee ski program was developed 
by Col. Paul W. Brown, M.D., chief of the 
Orthopedic Service at Fitzsimons, and Dr. 
William F. Stanek, director of the Amputee 
Clinic at Children’s Hospital, and sponsored 
by local foundations and merchants. 

As Col. Brown envisioned it, the physio- 
therapy which the hospitals provided for 
amputees was not enough—they needed 
something to lift their spirits—and since 
they were in “Ski Country, USA,” it was only 
natural to look to the slopes. 

Ski instructors from the Arapahoe Basin 
school offered their services without pay. For 
two weeks, these experts practiced skiing on 
one leg to acquaint themselves with the 
problems involved. It was well they did be- 
cause on January 10, when 17 children, ages 
eight to 17, and 20 soldiers showed up for 
the first session, only one of them—a G.I.— 
had ever skied before. 


HOW CAN YOU LEARN TO SKI ON ONE LEG? 


Though the youngsters were excited, most 
of the men viewed the trip as a way to get 
out of the hospital. Some had lost a leg 
below the knee; others had had amputations 
above the knee; some were wearing artificial 
legs. Two of the men and three of the boys 
were missing a hand or an arm. There were 
17 instructors on hand that first day, and 
every one was needed. 

To help keep their balance, the one-legged 
skiers were provided with metal hand braces 
that encircled the arm and ski poles fitted 
with sawed-off skis to serve as “outriggers.” 
Those missing a hand were taught to hold 
& regulation ski pole with their hook. 
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A GOOD WAY TO MEET PRETTY GIRLS 
The amputees were taught, like any group 
of beginners, how to fall and how to get up— 
and how to release a retractable spike in 
their outrigger poles to provide traction 
when needed, and to draw it back in for 
smooth downhill glides. Several of the men, 
not yet fitted with artificial legs, took such 
tumbles that their stumps swelled. 

But they refused to give up. When a G.L 
collided with a pretty girl and fell, he told 
rescuers, “Don’t help us up too soon. That's 
how I meet them.” 

“That first afternoon,” says Ed Lucks, one 
of the instructors, “everyone started to ski. 
They even learned how to ride the lift on 
the beginner slope.” 

By the second session everyone was riding 
the chairlift to the halfway point up the 
mountain and making his way down. Al- 
though their progress came in spurts, men 
and children cheered each other on. The 
doctors could see a steady improvement in 
their self-confidence. Two of the men were 
so proud of their new skill that the weekend 
after their first class, they went on ski dates 
with girls who had never skied. By the end 
of February, the whole class had developed 
not only skill but style, racing down the 
hill in full control and turning beautifully. 

The men will continue with their weekly 
sessions as long as there is snow, which has 
been predicted as late as June 15 this year. 
With skiing such a success, Fitzsimons is 
planning two other therapy projects for am- 
putees—golf and horseback pack trips into 
the nearby mountains. They might even 
start a water-skiing program this summer. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order of 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had insisted upon its amendment to the 
bill (S. 1401) to amend title I of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, and for other purposes, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Asprnatt, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. 
Jounson of California, Mr. Saytor, and 
Mr. Sxkusirz were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PLANS FOR Works OF IMPROVEMENT UNDER 
WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PRE- 
VENTION ACT, AS AMENDED 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 

partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, plans for works of improvement 
which have been prepared under the provi- 
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sions of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON MEDICARE PROGRAM 
A letter from the Secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the first annual re- 
port on the medicare (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 

Finance. 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION EQUIPMENT 
TITLED IN NONPROFIT EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS AND OTHER NONPROFIT ORGANI- 
ZATIONS ) 
A letter from the General Manager, U.S. 

Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, & list of the nonprofit educa- 

tional institutions and other nonprofit orga- 
nizations in which title to equipment was 
vested by the Atomic Energy Commission 

(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 

mittee on Government Operations. 

REPORT or SUBVERSIVE ÅCTIVITIES CONTROL 

Boarp 
A letter from the Chairman, Subversive 

Activities Control Board, transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report of the Board as of 

June 1, 1968 (with an accompanying report) ; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED EXEMPTION FROM RESTRICTIONS 

OF THE TRADEMARK LAWS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to amend the Trademark Act of 1946 to 
provide an exemption from the restrictions 
of the trademark laws, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

THIRD PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE 
CLASSIFICATIONS FOR CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Im ugra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Depart- 
ment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, reports relating to third preference and 
sixth preference classifications for certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 17320. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. (Rept. No. 1268). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

George A. Avery, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Service 
Commission of the District of Columbia; 

John W. Kern III, of Maryland, to be asso- 
ciate judge of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals; and 

Dean Stephen S. Davis, for appointment 
as a member of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 3661. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gumer- 
sindo Vicente Garay; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 3662. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nereo 
A. Lizardo; and 

S. 3663. A bill for the relief of Dr. Conrado 
D. Doce and his wife, Nellie G. Doce; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3664. A bill for the relief of Ivonna 
Napolitano; and 

S. 3665. A bill for the relief of Dr. Em- 
manuel Mendoza Maniago; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
Montoya, for himself and Mr, An- 
DERSON) : 

S. 3666. A bill to permit the State of New 
Mexico to revise its agreement, entered into 
under section 218 of the Social Security Act, 
so as to extend social security coverage to 
certain hospital employees in such State; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brno of West 
Virginia when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. DIRESEN) : 

S.J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide 
franked mail privileges for surviving 
spouses of Members of Congress; considered 
and passed. 

(See reference to the above joint resolu- 
tion when introduced by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate heading.) 


S. 3666—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PERMIT SOCIAL SECURITY COV- 
ERAGE OF EMPLOYEES OF CER- 
TAIN HOSPITALS IN NEW MEXICO 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent, in the 
absence of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA], 
to insert in the Record at this point a 
statement by Senator Montoya; and I 
also ask unanimous consent to introduce 
a bill for Senator Montoya and Senator 
ANDERSON in conjunction with the state- 
ment, and that the text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 3666) to permit the State 
of New Mexico to revise its agreement, 
entered into under section 218 of the So- 
cial Security Act, so as to extend social 
security coverage to certain hospital em- 
ployees in such State, introduced by Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia (for Mr. MONTOYA, 
for himself and Mr. ANDERSON), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 3666 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any provision of section 218 of 
the Social Security Act, the agreement with 
the State of New Mexico heretofore entered 
into pursuant to such section may at the 
option of such State be modified at any time 
prior to January 1, 1970, so as to apply to 
the services of employees of a hospital which 
is an integral part of a political subdivision 
to which an agreement under this section has 
not been made applicable, as a separate cov- 
erage group within the meaning of section 
218(b) (5) of such Act, but only if such hos- 
pital has prior to 1966 withdrawn from a 
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retirement system which had been applicable 
to the employees of such hospital. 


The statement of Mr. MONTOYA is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 
UPON INTRODUCTION OF AMENDMENT To 
PERMIT SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE OF EM- 
PLOYEES OF CERTAIN HOSPITALS IN NEW 
Mexico 


Mr. Monroya. Mr. President, I should 
like to introduce, on behalf of myself and 
Senator Anderson, a bill that would provide 
essential social security coverage for the em- 
ployees of the Socorro County General Hos- 
pital in New Mexico. 

This coverage problem arose out of a very 
unusual set of circumstances which involved 
a misunderstanding within the State as to 
whether the employees of the Hospital were 
under the New Mexico Public Employees Re- 
tirement Association, When it became clear 
that the employees were under the State 
system, the management of the Hospital took 
action to remove the employees from the 
system with the expectation of then obtain- 
ing the social security coverage which the 
employees desired. However, the fact that the 
positions of the employees were under the 
State system for a period of time presented 
a serious obstacle to obtaining social security 
coverage because of provisions in the Social 
Security Act that are designed to prevent 
the replacement of coverage under a State or 
local retirement system by social security 
coverage. 

Since coverage of the Socorro Hospital em- 
ployees is not therefore feasible under pres- 
ent law, I have explored with the Social Se- 
curity Administration possibilities for se- 
curing such coverage for them. This legisla- 
tion was drafted with the assistance of the 
Social Security Administration, and is of 
course noncontroversial. It is also a com- 
panion bill to H.R. 11743 introduced by my 
colleague, Congressman E. S. Johnny Walker 
in the House of Representatives. 

It appears that this amendment is the best 
avenue of approach for making coverage 
available in this case. It would make only 
a very limited change in the law and would 
be applicable only to New Mexico. It would 
not become a part of the Social Security Act 
but would permit the State of New Mexico, 
at any time before the end of 1969, to mod- 
ify its coverage agreement with the Secretary 
of HEW to provide coverage for employees 
of Socorro Hospital. While the language is 
in general terms, it is believed that Socorro 
Hospital is the only hospital in New Mexico 
to which the language would apply. 

It should be added here that an attempt 
was made to develop a bill which would make 
coverage available not only to employees of 
this particular hospital, but which would 
also apply to all States. Certainly, this would 
have resulted in a more preferable measure, 
but unfortunately difficulties were encoun- 
tered in developing a suitable general ap- 
proach. 

Accordingly, in light of the desirability of 
filling such gaps in social security protection 
for workers not now protected under that 
system when they die, become disabled, or 
reach retirement age, I urge speedy enact- 
ment of this legislation to accomplish this 
purpose, 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3433) to au- 
thorize a dairy products research and 
market development program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. I also ask unanimous 
consent that, at its next printing, the 
name of the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartHy] be added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 11, the National American Indian 
and Alaska natives policy resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, fur- 
ther I ask unanimous consent that, at 
its next printing, the name of the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 3628), 
which authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to arrange for distribution of 
food through church and other nonprofit 
groups in the United States when he 
finds it advisable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Morse] and the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] be added as 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 2864) the Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act of 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY INSTAL- 
LATIONS—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 855 


Mr. THURMOND submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 854 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] be 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
854 which the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper] and I have offered to the 
bill (H.R. 16703) authorizing certain con- 
struction at military installations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON AIRCRAFT 
CRASH LITIGATION (S. 3305 AND 
S. 3306) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee’s Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery, I wish to announce a change 
of date of the hearings for the considera- 
tion of S. 3305 and S. 3306. These bills 
would improve the judicial machinery by 
providing for Federal jurisdiction and a 
body of uniform Federal law for cases 
arising out of certain operations of 
aircraft. 

The hearing, originally scheduled for 
June 20, will be held on Monday, June 24, 
1968, at 9:45 a.m., in the District of 
Columbia, hearing room 6226, New Sen- 
ate Office Building. 

Any person who wishes to testify or 
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submit a statement for inclusion in the 
record should communicate as soon as 
possible with the Subcommittee on Im- 
provements in Judicial Machinery, room 
6306, New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that today the Senate received the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

G. Edward Clark, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1, to be Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of 
Mali, vice C. Robert Moore. 

Robert M. Sayre, of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America 
to Uruguay. 

Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., of California, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
to Poland. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may 
not be considered prior to the expiration 
of 6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 


NATIONAL GUARD TECHNICIAN 
BILL 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last year 
Congress passed a bill to strengthen all 
our military Reserve Forces. The bill, as 
introduced and as considered by the 
Committee on Armed Services, provided 
for the establishment of a retirement 
program for National Guard technicians, 
both Army and Air. At the request of 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I held hearings on that 
bill and called as witnesses experts on 
all phases of it, including the technician 
retirement program. 

On the basis of that testimony, the 
Senate Committee concluded that there 
was not sufficient information available 
to determine the full effect of the re- 
tirement provision as written or to write 
a new provision, 

The Department of Defense had very 
little reliable information on the bill 
then proposed when the Department 
witnesses appeared. Since that time, in 
cooperation with the committee, much 
additional information has been col- 
lected. In addition, the committee has 
sent questionnaires directly to the Gov- 
ernor of each State, and we now have 
considerably more information on which 
to base a decision. 

Mr. President, the work of the com- 
mittee staff members who have handled 
this part of the bill has been really out- 
standing, comprehensive, and highly 
valuable to the committee. 


The committee, therefore, approved 
the reserve bill without the provision 
providing for technician retirement. The 
decision not to approve the technician 
retirement provision as presented last 
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year was not a disapproval of the idea 
that a technician retirement program is 
desirable, necessary, and should be en- 
acted. The committee, in its judgment, 
simply thought that more time was re- 
quired to collect sufficient facts on which 
to base a good bill. In fact, we knew it 
Was necessary. 

During the past several months, with 
the help of all parties concerned, the 
committee has been collecting the infor- 
mation necessary to write what the com- 
mittee thinks would be a workable and 
desirable technician retirement program. 

There is every reason to believe that 
a bill establishing a retirement program 
can be considered during this session and 
we are working hard to that end. There 
are certain safeguards that must be con- 
tained in any technician retirement pro- 
gram. 

First, the program must be financially 
sound, No service would be performed by 
enacting a retirement program that 
would collapse because of financial prob- 
lems or which would have to provide only 
meager benefits in order to be continued. 

Second, the program must retain in 
the State the authority to employ, dis- 
charge, and control technicians. 

The question really boils down to this: 
Are we going to pass a bill that, in effect, 
will place National Guard units totally 
under Federal control? I do not think 
anyone wants to do that. 

Third, the program adopted must re- 
tain in the unit commander the au- 
thority, under the supervision and with 
the approval of the adjutant general or 
the Governor, to command technicians 
within the commander’s unit. If a com- 
mander is to be given the responsibility 
for the unit’s performance, he must have 
the authority necessary to supervise, dis- 
cipline, and control members of his unit 
on both a military and technician status. 
This is particularly true of technicians 
because they hold key positions, and the 
effectiveness of the unit so heavily de- 
pends upon the technician. 

Fourth, the program adopted must 
be equitable in that all technicians who 
have acquired benefits or assets under 
a State program would retain those 
benefits or their substantial equivalent 
under the new program. 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
that the need for a technician retire- 
ment program is clear, but it is also nec- 
essary to fully understand all of the 
facts in order to determine what pro- 
gram is best for the technician, for the 
National Guard, and for our national 
security. It has taken some time to de- 
termine these facts, and we have not 
fully obtained them all, although we are 
making rapid progress and expect to 
complete the collection of necessary ma- 
terial within a short time. 

It is expected that all this information 
will be in the hands of the committee 
staff not later than Tuesday of next week, 
and that the substance of the recommen- 
dations will be presented to the full Com- 
mittee on Armed Services a week from 
tomorrow, or Thursday of next week. 

The technician program is a very vital 
part of the National Guard structure, and 
a retirement program is needed not only 
to improve the structure but also to pre- 
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serve it, because many of the most capa- 
ble and desirable personnel are leaving 
the program to accept employment that 
provides a retirement program. 

Also, as the defense budget goes higher 
and higher, I believe we will find it nec- 
essary to turn more and more to our Re- 
serve Forces, of which the National 
Guard is a very important part, and that 
includes both branches of the National 
Guard. At the present time, the National 
Guard technicians are the only techni- 
cians in the Reserve Forces who do not 
have a retirement program. This matter 
must be corrected at the earliest possible 
time, but we must not adopt a bad pro- 
gram just for the purpose of adopting a 
program, It must be workable and finan- 
cially sound; and, however desirable a 
program might be, we must take the 
time to insure that the program adopted 
is adequate and acceptable. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OMNIBUS ANTICRIME BILL 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, con- 
certed and powerful persuasion has been 
exerted on the President of the United 
States to induce him to veto the omni- 
bus anticrime bill. This pressure has 
come from many sources, some of which 
I identified in my remarks on the floor 
of the Senate on Monday of this week. 

It appears that some editorial writers 
and cartoonists have resorted to ridicule, 
smear, half truths and patent misrepre- 
sentation of the facts in their prejudiced 
and overzealous efforts to defeat the 
enactment of meaningful anticrime 
legislation. 

Some of them, in their editorial argu- 
ments, have ignored facts and substi- 
tuted fantasy and their own warped, 
poisonous, and unwarranted conclusions. 
However, Mr. President, a great majority 
it seems to me, of the unbiased and re- 
sponsible press and editorial writers have 
refrained from joining in this parade 
and in the vicious attempts of a few to 
mislead the President and to have him 
ignore the true merits of this bill, and 
thus yield to reckless and irresponsible 
advice, 

Mr. President, I have not thought it 
necessary to answer every criticism that 
has been made of this legislation by some 
of the oversophisticated intellectuals 
who are writing some of these editorials. 
The American people are pretty well able 
to discern what is right and wrong. 
Members of Congress are not deceived. 
And I do not believe the President will 


be deceived on this bill or be persuaded 
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to commit such a grievous error as to 
veto the bill. 

I do not know what the President will 
do. We of course, will know at the end of 
this calendar day, or before that time, 
what he has done. 

Mr. President, I hope if the President 
is under any hesitancy whatsoever as to 
what his duty is, if he is truly deliberat- 
ing on the merits of the bill and where 
his responsibility lies, that he will read 
the editorial that appears in today’s 
Washington Star. The title of it is “Sign 
It, Mr. President.” 

I should like to read the editorial into 
the Recorp. Ordinarily I would just in- 
sert it as a part of my remarks, but I 
feel, on the eve of the action of the 
President, as he approaches his final de- 
cision on this vital issue, the President 
should certainly read the editorial. And 
I respectfully invite his attention to it. 
It says: 

SIGN It, Mn. PRESIDENT 

President Johnson undoubtedly is being 
pulled one way and pushed the other as he 
tries to decide what to do about the omnibus 
crime bill. 

Mr. Johnson has publicly raised one objec- 
tion to the bill. He thinks its ban on gun 
sales is inadequate and we agree. New legis- 
lation to overcome this weakness is in the 
congressional mill, however, and there is good 
reason to believe that it will be passed. 

It has also been reported that the Presi- 
dent is unhappy about the bill’s change in 
the Mallory Rule. The recently enacted Dis- 
trict crime bill, which he signed, permitted 
police to question a suspect for three hours 
prior to arraignment. The new bill extends 
this interrogation period to six hours. This, 
surely, is not a crucial difference. And in any 
event it is simply untrue to say, as some have 
said, that the national bill invites a return 
to the days of torture and extorted confes- 
sions. 

Finally, Mr. Johnson may be disturbed by 
the measure’s impact on the Miranda deci- 
sion of 1966. This has been denounced, falsely, 
as an “assault” on the Supreme Court. What 
this section of the bill really does is to pro- 
pose a substitute for the Miranda require- 
ments for counsel and warnings to suspects, 
and to give the court an opportunity to take 
another look at its ruling of two years ago. 

In coming to his decision on this point we 
think the President should consider a signifi- 
cant comment made during the debate, but 
largely ignored, Senator McClellan pointed 
out that 32 Supreme Court judges, includ- 
ing such distinguished members as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Charles Evans Hughes, 
had passed on the very question in the 
Miranda case. The most recent ruling, until 
Miranda, was in 1963. Not until two years ago 
did the court, and then with four members 
vigorously dissenting, overturn the long line 
of decisions by many of the tribunal's most 
distinguished members. Surely this record 
must be entitled to some respect. 

So we hope that Mr. Johnson will sign this 
bill. He should sign it if he has been serious 
in his many declarations of war on crime. If 
he vetoes it, Congress probably will over- 
ride the veto. Such a rebuke to the President 
would be regrettable, but crime marches 
relentlessly on. And if this bill, with its many 
potent anti-crime weapons, does not become 
law now, it is no idle speculation to sug- 
gest that the future in this country may be- 
long, not to people who obey the law, but to 
the criminals who threaten to overwhelm it. 


Mr. President, as I have tried to spon- 
sor this legislation and manage the bill 
on the floor of the Senate, I have been 
subjected to a bit of editorial flogging. 
I do not mind that. But I say to the 
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authors of those sneering editorials that 
it is not personalities which are involved 
here; it is the safety of our people, their 
protection from crime. The false charge 
has been made repeatedly in these edi- 
torials that this is simply a personal at- 
tack on the Supreme Court. 

The charge has been made that we who 
support this measure want to do an il- 
legal thing and disobey the law of the 
land. What a reckless charge. Irresponsi- 
ble. Downright reprehensible. 

Mr. President, if what the Congress 
has done in passing this bill, this bill is a 
violation of the law of the land, then I 
say that it is only a violation of the law 
of the five Supreme Court Justices who 
usurped powers to overrule the law of the 
land as declared in the Constitution and 
by 32 Supreme Court Justices, their 
predecesors. 

So, I ask who is it that does not have 
respect. for the Constitution? Who first 
disregarded or showed disrespect for the 
law of the land? Who set themselves up 
as being more wise than all their prede- 
cessors and the other four members of 
the Court? Who? Five Supreme Court 
Justices, smarter than all the others, 
overruled the law of the land; and when 
they overruled it, Mr. President, I say, 
without any fear of successful challenge 
from any source, that their action was 
tantamount to amending the Constitu- 
tion—a usurpation of power—in viola- 
tion of article V of that great document. 

These editorial writers, if they want to, 
can take up for the Court on this issue, 
and cry crocodile tears in defense of and 
in sympathy with the Court. But, Mr. 
President, the suffering today does not 
appear just to the Senators and Mem- 
bers of Congress who voted for this bill 
and who are trying to rectify the terrible 
mistake the Court made. The trouble and 
the suffering today is primarily out in a 
world afflicted by lawlessness and crime, 
where the victims of crime—of these de- 
cisions—are Heing murdered, and raped, 
and robbed, and mugged. Are the crime 
statistics improved by these decisions? 
Not one of these editorial writers who 
are trying to get the President to do 
wrong can cite a single statistic showing 
that these decisions have helped in the 
war on crime, or had any impact what- 
ever on the reduction of crime. On the 
contrary, Mr. President, the decisions, 
as we have heretofore emphasized, have 
had an adverse impact on law enforce- 
ment. Today, without any doubt and 
without the possibility of it being re- 
futed, I say that there are literally thou- 
sands of criminals on the streets who 
would otherwise be serving sentences in 
the penitentiary had not the Supreme 
Court in the Miranda case and other 
cases violated the law of the land by 
overruling precedents of 32 judges, their 
predecessors, and had not the Court 
amended the Constitution to give benefit 
and protection to the self-confessed 
murderer, robber, and rapist, who have 
benefited from these decisions while the 
people continue to suffer and struggle to 
find some remedy to stem the tide of 
lawlessness that is destroying our society. 

I have no knowledge as to what the 
President will do. I join with the author 
of this editorial in the Washington Star, 
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with my fellow Senators who almost 
unanimously, and with the Members of 
the House of Representatives who also 
almost unanimously—more than 95 per- 
cent—voted for this bill, in urging the 
President not to forget the great mass 
of American people who are law abid- 
ing, and who want some relief, some 
protection, from the crime wave that is 


engulfing them today. 

They want this bill signed. Let us hope 
the President will sign it. 
OCCUPATIONAL SAPETY AND 


HEALTH ACT OF 1968; DR. PHILIP 
LEE’S STATEMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this morning the Subcommittee on 
Labor was privileged to hear Dr. Philip 
Lee, Assistant Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, on the need for 
legislation to protect the health of our 
workers engaged in interstate com- 
merce. In discussing the need for S. 
2864, my bill to help alleviate this prob- 
lem in our Nation, Dr. Lee stated: 


In our Nation, with its mobile work force 
and scattered industries, a significant 
prevalence of an occupational disease may 
come to light slowly after irreversible dam- 
age already has occurred. Moreover, a large 
part of the problem lies in small estab- 
lishments which employ fewer than 100 
workers. At the present time more than two- 
thirds of the Nation’s total work force is 
employed in such small factories and busi- 
nesses. The vast majority of these work- 
places have no doctors, nurses, hygienists, 
clinics, or meaningful safety programs. Their 
managements are for the most part appar- 
ently unaware of health dangers and even 
of the ways to ascertain proper safety and 
health procedures, nor is there any signifi- 
cant communication between them and 
safety and health officials. 

This is not a case of willful sacrifice of 
the health or life of an employee for the 
dollar, The villain is not greed; it is igno- 
rance. One of the basic objectives of the leg- 
islation before you today (S. 2864) is to re- 
move those barriers of ignorance that result 
in so much needless suffering and economic 
loss. 

To determine the actual impact of our in- 
dustrial society and our rapidly advancing 
technology on the health of its work force, 
and at the same time to afford protection 
to the health of every employee, we must 
drastically enlarge the dimensions of our 
present public and private efforts. This is 
precisely what S. 2864 is designed to do. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Lee’s statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY PHILIP R. Lee, M.D., ASSISTANT 
SEcRETARY FOR HEALTH AND Ar- 
FAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
on LABOR OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, ON S. 2864, 
JUNE 19, 1968; ACCOMPANIED BY VERNON G. 
MACKENZIE, Deputy DIRECTOR, BUREAU oF 
DISEASE PREVENTION AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee: I welcome this opportunity to offer 

the strong support of the Department of 

Health, Education, and Welfare for enact- 

ment of the Occupational Safety and Health 

Act of 1968 (S. 2864). 

In his Message to the Congress on Job 
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Training and Occupational Health, President 
Johnson pointed out that, with the increas- 
ing capability of our economy to sustain high 
employment, the Nation is beginning to pro- 
vide and maintain for every American the 
opportunity to earn a decent living. This 
country is committed to eliminating the 
barriers to employment that are rooted in 
poverty, racial discrimination, lack of educa- 
tion or training, and other factors that lie be- 
yond the direct control of the individual citi- 
zen. It is essential, as our economic growth is 
sustained that we not only provide jobs, but 
we provide a safe and healthy environment 
in the work place for all of those employed. 

A great personal and social tragedy occurs 
whenever a man or a woman suffers needless 
injury, illness, or death as a consequence of 
his employment. This tragedy occurs more 
often than it should, affecting workers of 
every age and in every occupation, It is the 
p of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1968 (S. 2864) to establish a 
national policy and a national program to 
alleviate this tragic and unnecessary human 
and economic waste by assuring “as far as 
possible every working man and woman in 
the Nation safe and healthful working con- 
ditions.” 

There is little disagreement about the ob- 
jectives of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act (S. 2864). There is, however, con- 
fusion, ignorance, and disagreement about 
the scope and nature of the problem and the 
appropriate course of action required to pro- 
vide adequate protection for all American 
workers. One of the problems is that today 
we do not have an adequate occupational 
injury and illness reporting system. This is 
a reflection of the ignorance and apathy that 
have characterized our efforts. The Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1968 (S. 
2864) provides for financial and technical 
assistance to the States for the collection and 
analysis of data on occupational injuries and 
diseases. It also provides support for the 
training of the needed experts to get this 
job done. 

The data that are available are a cause 
for shame and indignation. Even with inad- 
equate reporting, we know that each year 
between 14,000 and 15,000 workers are killed 
on the job; more than 7 million workers are 
injured; and more than 2 million workers are 
disabled for varying periods by accidents on 
the job. More than 300,000 workers are dis- 
abled each year as a result of occupational 
diseases, These numbers are staggering for 
what they mean to individuals, to families 
and to the Nation, 

The precise toll of occupational illness, 
however, is not known. Several factors, which 
include inadequate reporting, shield the ex- 
tent of occupational illness from the view 
of medical and safety experts, the public, re- 
sponsible leaders in industry and labor, and 
particularly from the victims. We are deal- 
ing with hidden health hazards. Many occu- 
pational illnesses occur only after long pei- 
ods of exposure to one or more hazards in 
the environment so that the link between 
hazard and frank disease is not dramatic 
and overt. The onset of beryllioses, asbesto- 
sis, and the other occupational lung dis- 
eases, including lung cancer in uranium 
miners, often occurs after years of exposure 
to the causative agent or agents. In some 
cases the clinical disease does not become 
manifest until many years after the last 
known exposure to the causative factors. 

In our Nation, with its mobile work force 
and scattered industries, a significant prev- 
alence of an occupational disease may come 
to light slowly after irreversible damage al- 
ready has occurred. Moreover, a large part 
of the problem lies in small establishments 
which employ fewer than 100 workers. At the 
present time more than two-thirds of the 
Nation’s total work force is employed in such 
small factories and businesses. The vast 
majority of these workplaces have no safety 
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„ doctors, nurses, hygienists, or 
meaningful safety and health programs. Their 
managements are for the most part apparent- 
ly unaware of health dangers and even of the 
ways to ascertain proper safety and health 
procedures, nor is there any significant com- 
munication between them and safety and 
public health officials. 

This is not a case of willful sacrifice of 
the health or life of an employee for the 
dollar. The villain is not greed; it is ignor- 
ance. One of the basic objectives of the legis- 
lation before you today (S. 2864) is to re- 
move those barriers of ignorance that result 
in so much needless suffering and economic 
loss. 

Today, I want to focus particularly on 
those aspects of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act (S. 2864) that are related to the 
responsibilities of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I will, of necessity 
cover some of the same ground that Secre- 
tary Wirtz covered with you in February. 
I do so to reemphasize why we believe it is 
urgent that we move now to mobilize this 
Nation’s resources for effective action to pro- 
tect American working men and women from 
unnecessary loss of life and limb. 

To determine the actual impact of our 
industrial society and our rapidly advanc- 
ing technology on the health of its work 
force, and at the same time to afford pro- 
tection to the health of every employee, 
we must drastically enlarge the dimensions 
of our present public and private efforts. 
This is precisely what S. 2864 is designed 
to do. 

In his testimony, Secretary Wirtz paid 
tribute to the efforts of many private em- 
ployers, to the National Safety Council, and 
to those States that have developed effec- 
tive pı . It was crystal clear from the 
data that he cited that significant results— 
indeed dramatic results—can be achieved 
with occupational health and safety pro- 
grams. It was also clear that results require 
action by Federal, State and local govern- 
ment, by employers, by organized labor and 
by non-government groups interested in 
safety. This kind of partnership has time 
and again proved its worth. We must apply 
the same principles vigorously and effectively 
to protect the American workers. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act 
(S. 2864) is designed to launch a broad 
based attack on the problems of occupa- 
tional safety and health. It assigns to the 
Department of Labor the task of establish- 
ing standards and providing the 
for enforcement through Federal, State, and 
local action; to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the mission of de- 
fining research those elements that 
make a safe and healthy work place and of 
supporting the training of the professional 
and technical personnel needed to do the 
job. It will be the responsibility of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to provide the Department of Labor and 
State and local agencies with information 
needed for the development of standards. 

This information will also be made avail- 
able to management, labor and the public 
in order to develop an understanding of the 
problems and the necessity for health and 
safety standards. 

A major concern of research carried out by 
the Occupational Health Program of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has been the dust-caused diseases—such as 
pneumoconiosis among coal miners—since 
these are the greatest single group of occu- 
pational diseases in the United States in 
terms of disability and compensation costs. 
This research will be a primary focus of our 
new occupational health laboratory at the 
University of West Virginia in Morgantown. 

Other research has examined the causes of 
the occurrence of pulmonary cancer among 
asbestos workers. In addition to the 800,000 
workers engaged in the manufacture of all 
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types of asbestos products, another two and 
one half million are involved in installation. 
With so many workers dealing with asbestos 
we plan to continue the research and extend 
it to other fibers. Similar problems have been 
investigated recently in the fiberglass in- 
dustry. 

Research also has been conducted on prob- 
lems related to the foaming process used in 
the manufacture of certain plastics. The na- 
ture of the process is such that workers 
are in intimate contact with chemical fumes 
and particles that have been heated to very 
high temperatures. Among the 100,000 work- 
ers involved here, many cases of asthmatic 
effects have been observed. 

In addition, the Public Health Service has 
conducted and supported research studies 
related to accident prevention. An important 
program is now underway to study the fac- 
tors related to burns. These are, cf course, not 
unique to any occupation but we will learn 
by such studies what factors are involved 
and what can be done to prevent such 
accidents. 

The major new responsibilities that would 
be given us under the Occupational Safety 
and Health Act would, of course, lead to a 
substantial expansion of the scope of our 
occupational health research efforts. 

We would plan to expand our present re- 
search support and our own programs related 
to lung diseases associated with occupational 
hazards, to the noise problem in selected oc- 
cupations and to the toxic effects of specific 
environmental hazards. The noise problem is 
one that is receiving increasing attention as 
an environmental and occupational health 
hazard. Many of the participants in the first 
National Conference on Noise and Health 
here in Washington just last week, stressed 
the need for more research and better pro- 
grams of protection. 

More research is urgently needed on the 
uses of beryllium in industry. Beryllium is 
a very toxic chemical—possibly producing 
cancer in addition to berylliosis—and over 
and above the 2,000 workers now exposed to 
this metal and its by-products there are 
8,000 former workers who need to be fol- 
lowed. At present we have no good method 
for setting the levels of exposure that work- 
ers should be subjected to or good methods 
of determining the effects of existing levels of 
exposure, 

The critical shortage of professional and 
technical workers in occupational health and 
safety is of grave concern. It must be cor- 
rected if we are to develop adequate pro- 
grams to assure the safety of workers on 
the job. For example, Illinois, one of the 
largest of our industrial States, has only 
three industrial hygienists. Texas has two. As 
of January 1966, there were only 48 such 
personnel employed in the 24 largest cities 
of the Nation. In January 1967, there were 
only 176 industrial hygienists employed by 
all State agencies. It is estimated that there 
is a need for over 500 such trained workers, 
in State and local government programs 
alone. 

Because neither State nor Federal occu- 
pational safety and health programs have 
matched the development of industry, rela- 
tively fewer and fewer young people are 
entering the professional flelds related to oc- 
cupational safety and health. As a result, 
even at the present levels of effort we are 
faced with a manpower problem that is com- 
pounded by attrition. And if we are to de- 
velop a truly effective national program to 
protect the health of workers, this shortage 
must be overcome. The needs in both industry 
and government will have to be met. 

The education and training provisions of 
S. 2864 will provide a strong base to expand 
existing education and training programs 
and develop new ones to create a supply of 
professional and technical health and safety 
workers to alleviate a critical shortage of 
trained personnel necessary for inspection, 
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enforcement, and scientific and technical ac- 
tivities in support of occupational health and 
safety programs. Though neither the most 
dramatice nor controversial, this is, I think, 
one of the key provisions of the bill. 

I have spoken thus far about our obliga- 
tion to safeguard the individual's right to 
work under conditions of health and safety, 
and about the need to expand our research 
and training efforts if we are to achieve our 
goals. There are also very practical, economic 
arguments for providing a safe environment 
for the worker. In 1966, it is estimated that 
the loss in wages from occupational acci- 
dents was $1.5 billion, from medical expendi- 
tures over $600 million, and from production 
the loss was more than $5 billion. While 25 
million man-days were lost due to work 
stoppages in 1966, 255 million man-days were 
lost due to work injuries. The cost in work- 
men’s compensation payments alone for these 
injuries and for occupational illness exceeds 
$2 billion annually. An adequate occupa- 
tional health and safety program is essential 
if we are to avoid the human misery and 
suffering related to occupational injuries and 
illness and if we are to save the millions of 
dollars spent on compensation, care and re- 
habilitation which are inevitable and always 
more costly if the preventive work is left 
undone, 

The comparative costs are not always easy 
to state but one effort to work out such a 
comparison uses as its example the long- 
standing problem of silicosis among work- 
ers. Although silicosis has been most preva- 
lent in mining and other dusty trades, silica 
exposures are so widespread in industry that 
it is estimated more than 4 million workers 
are exposed in varying degree. During 1952- 
62 the number of individuals compensated 
because of silicosis in all of industry was 
34,500, with a dollar cost of more than $192 
million, The individual dollar compensa- 
tion was $5,600; and although I cannot give 
you a precise figure, it has been estimated 
that we could prevent such cases in the in- 
dustry for less than a tenth of that amount 
each year. 

The contrast between costs of prevention 
and compensation has also been emphasized 
in another way. In a recent ten-year period 
the number of workers covered by workmen’s 
compensation for occupational injuries and 
disability increased by 24 percent—from 41 
million to 51 million. During the same period, 
the benefits paid, however, increased from 
$916 million to $2.1 billion—or by 130 per- 
cent. This represented a jump in costs five 
times as great as the increase in the number 
of workers covered. Thus, savings in compen- 
sation per injury are getting greater for ev- 
ery dollar we spend in prevention. 

The betterment of occupational health 
and safety conditions for the working popu- 
lation is an attack, in a very real sense, on 
one of the major areas of public health con- 
cern that has yet to arouse the conscience 
of the Nation. Had this terrible toll of death, 
disability, and cost been due to an infectious 
agent—such as the poliomyelitis virus—we 
would have an aroused public demanding 
action. As it is the public is really unaware 
of the hazard and the cost. It is, unfortu- 
nately, not only the public that is not ade- 
quately concerned. I have been astounded to 
see major industrial and business interests 
as well as professional groups opposing this 
legislation. 

The legislation provides a clear and sensi- 
ble delineation of the authority and respon- 
sibility for setting and enforcing Federal 
standards for occupational health and safe- 
ty. It would permit the establishment of 
standards and shorten the time required for 
gathering sufficient data to permit the de- 
velopment and promulgation of those stand- 
ards. 

These are essentials in a situation char- 
acterized, as I have suggested previously, by 
great confusion as to where the responsibility 
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lies for assuring every working man and 
woman safe and healthful working condi- 
tions. Industry has been in an unenviable 
position as a result of unequal State laws 
whereby employers bound by stringent safety 
regulations are forced to compete with those 
in other States having virtually no require- 
ments to provide safety or health programs. 
Clearly, under such circumstances, Federal 
help is needed by the States, the employers, 
and the workers whose lives are in danger. 

Just as protection of the workers health 
will call for contributions from various seg- 
ments of society, so will the benefits from 
such a program redound to different groups— 
to the employer, to the government, to the 
worker, and to the public. Because this leg- 
islation would establish uniform safe stand- 
ards throughout the Nation, workers will be 
able to seek employment in any State, any 
city, with the secure knowledge that they 
have the same protection as fellow workers 
elsewhere. From an economic as well as a 
public health point of view, accident and 
health hazards on the job are bad business. 

I submit that, even though there is much 
that we do not know about the cause of our 
occupational health problems, we have not 
done a very good job of applying what we do 
know. We can and must do more. We must 
see to it that the outstandingly successful 
occupational safety and health programs that 
exist in some industries and in some States 
are extended to all industries and to every 
State. 

The Occupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1968 (S. 2864) will not solve all of our 
problems related to the many complex haz- 
ards of the work place. It will not abolish 
all occupational accidents or illnesses. It will 
be a major step forward in providing the pro- 
tection that should be the right of. every 
American worker, 

To summarize, the provisions of the law 
would: 

1. Provide the basis for cooperative and 
comprehensive Federal, State, and industry 
programs on occupational health and safety. 

2. Encourage voluntary action to protect 
every employee’s health and safety and pro- 
vide sanctions where needed. 

3. Make possible the protection of workers 
in small as well as large plants. 

4. Alleviate manpower shortage through 
programs of education and training. 

5. Provide a solid research base for the de- 
velopment of criteria and rational stand- 
ards. 


6. Permit the gathering of adequate sta- 
tistics which then would serve as the factual 
basis for rational planning. 

7. Put this Nation in a position where it 
stands ready to cope with existing occupa- 
tional health and safety hazards and those 
newly emerging problems in our highly in- 
dustrialized society. 

I urge that the Congress give prompt and 
favorable consideration to enactment of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act of 1968 
(S. 2864) to establish a national policy and 
provide a national program to protect the 
health and safety of America’s 75 million 
working men and women. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, seldom 
in the history of this great Nation have 
the passions of the American people been 
so aroused as today concerning the vital 
issue of gun control legislation. Com- 
ments have run the gamut from those 
totally opposed to any type of restric- 
tive legislation to those who feel that 
strict regulation has become a necessity. 

There remains among Kansans a great 
deal of opposition to the proposed gun 
control laws, often stemming from an 
attitude of misinformation and hysteria. 
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Occasionally, however, from amidst this 
sea of emotionalism, there has appeared 
a, thought-provoking, well-reasoned arti- 
cle which deserves our attention. 

One such article was published in the 
Kansas Sportsman of June 20. It was 
written by Thayne Smith. I supported 
the gun control bill recently passed. 
Nonetheless, this article is worthy of our 
consideration by virtue of its simplicity 
and straightforward approach. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Rrecorp as an accurate 
refiection of the opposition felt by many 
Kansans to gun control legislation. 

There being no obection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[An article from the Kansas Sportsman by 
Thayne Smith] 

Pratt, Kans.—These are trying times in 
the American way of life. 

Today, tomorrow and for days to come, the 
pages of our newspapers and magazines, the 
voices on our radio and television sets are 
going to be expounding the great “need” to 
contro] firearms, 

Anti-gun advocates site the assassina- 
tions, of half a dozen nationally-known per- 
sons in the last five years as the need to 
impose strict gun laws. Among them are top- 
ranking and highly intelligient members of 
our nation’s Congress. 

Also among them, I’m sorry to note, are 
the wire services of a supposedly unbiased 
press, and some of the nation’s top television 
and radio newscasters. 

All of them present only one side of the 
picture. 

The nation’s leading wire service a few 
days ago, for example, carried a story which 
led readers to believe that a national poll 
showed a majority as “believing the best 
way to curb violence is to control guns.” 

It later developed in the story, however, 
that the majority interviewed in the poll 
said only that laws are needed to “keep guns 
from criminals, minors and the mentally 
disabled.” There is a difference. 

One of the Nation’s best-known senators 
flailed the National Rifle Association “for 
blocking any attempt in Congress to pass 
good gun legislation.” This just isn’t true. 
The NRA, an excellent organization, has long 
supported reasonable gun laws aimed at put- 
ting the blame on those who use guns 
wrongly, not the guns themselves. 

The same senator .dmitted that what he 
really wants—and what all the big anti- 
firearms advocates want—is complete regis- 
tration of all guns—pistols, shotguns, rifies, 
the whole works. 

This I am against, and forever will be. 

Why, some may ask. Others will accuse 
me of spouting the NRA line. 

First, let me set the record straight. I 
am not a member of NRA, but I am a man 
who owns several guns. I think it is my right 
to do so, and to use them in the fine sport of 
hunting, target shooting, plinking, or as I 
see fit—within the limits of present law, and 
as long as I do not use them for a criminal 
purpose. 

I am all for punishing criminals. Many 
good bills—especially that of Sen, Roman 
Hruska of Nebraska—have been introduced 
in Conrgess in recent years to put curbs on 
people who use firearms wrongly, and that 
is where we need to concentrate our efforts. 
People must be controlled, not the guns. 

Those who advocate control of all guns 
ignore the fact that it was only five or six 
men who carried out the assassinations, and 
committed un-condoned crimes. They never 
mention that 18 million hunters in this na- 
tion alone use guns for other purposes—in 
pursuit of good recreation, target shooting 
and practice, athletic competition, and even 
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a few as a means of protection to assure that 
criminals, mentally disabled persons do not 
invade the privacy of their homes. 

Most of all, rm afraid that the control and 
registration of firearms would be just a first 
step in eventually taking my guns from me. 
This is the first thing that Hitler did in 
gaining power in Germany. This is the Com- 
munist method. I believe I have a right to 
keep firearms in my home to protect my 
family, to use in hunting, or target shoot- 
ing, to use to teach my sons in the safe 
handling of firearms and the joys to be de- 
rived in hunting with good companions. 

A gun is nothing but pieces of metal and 
wood. It is no more deadly in the right hands 
than anything else made of such components. 
Knives, golf clubs, automobiles especially, 
and thousands of other instruments can be 
and have been used to kill people, yet no 
one advocates their control, registration (ex- 
cept for tax purposes) or elimination. 

Most of all, Land I know that many 
legislators, sportsmen and general citizens 
agree with me—believe that any vast re- 
strictions, controls or registrations imposed 
on sporting firearms would be a clear and 
decisive violation of my Constitutional rights. 
It states that you and I possess the privilege, 
as Americans, to “keep and bears arms”. 

When that right can be removed from us, 
without our consent, the American way of 
life is starting down the path of oblivion. 


THE SURTAX AND EXPENDITURE 
REDUCTION MEASURE 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
June 20 it is expected that the House of 
Representatives will take up for consid- 
eration the adoption of the conference 
report on the 10-percent surtax and the 
$6 billion expenditure reduction measure. 
The adoption of this measure, in my 
opinion, is vitally essential to a sound 
fiscal and monetary program both here 
at home and abroad. 

Concern over the need to put the coun- 
try’s fiscal house in order has been grow- 
ing for many months. The need has been 
present ever since late 1965 when ex- 
penditures for Vietnam had to be in- 
creased sharply. At first it appeared that 
the sharp rise in expenditures could be 
met through the growth of the economy 
and through such measures as were 
taken in the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966. 
As 1967 wore on, however, it became clear 
to many of us that these actions would 
not put our house in order. 

Those of us who were concerned about 
the size of the deficit in the Federal 
budget because of the domestic infla- 
tion it threatened and the deterioration 
in the balance of payments it fostered be- 
lieved that the only way we could re- 
duce the deficit to manageable propor- 
tions was through a combination of a tax 
increase and expenditure cuts. The tax 
increase was recommended by the Presi- 
dent and met with some favor on the 
Democratic side of the aisle, while the 
expenditure cuts met with considerable 
favor on the Republican side. In January, 
after the distinguished senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Wii.1ams] spelled 
out the details of an expenditure cut, I 
went to him with the suggestion that we 
try to work out a package which would 
pass. The package which we fashioned 
was altered and refined first on the floor 
of the Senate and then in the conference 
with the House. Its essential features re- 
main, however, and I think they will 
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shortly be approved by the House. It is 
imperative that we in the Senate endorse 
them again. The bill will then go to the 
President and he has indicated he will 
sign it. 

The provisions of the bill represent 
compromises over basic issues. Many of 
us on this side of the aisle would prefer 
to see some of the provisions regarding 
the expenditure reductions modified. I 
know some on the other side of the aisle 
would like to see other provisions mod- 
ified. We must put aside personal pref- 
erence over details, however, and vote for 
the one acceptable package in order to 
serve the best interests of the country. 

We have debated this bill and its vari- 
ous features long enough. Further delay 
is a luxury the country cannot afford. As 
time has passed and as the prospects for 
fiscal action have remained cloudy, the 
risks of delay have mounted. We need 
look only at a few key domestic and 
international areas to see what the 
agonies of procrastination have done to 
the economy since August. In a word, the 
business of the status quo has not served 
the interests of the United States in the 
best way. 

INFLATION 

The is racing ahead too fast. 
Walter Heller, the noted economist and 
former Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, said re- 
cently on nationwide television that we 
are in the worst inflation in 17 years. 

Wages are going up too fast. The De- 
partment of Labor estimates that hourly 
wage costs in the private economy rose 
during the first quarter at a 10-percent 
annual rate. Therefore, even though 
productivity increased at a 4-percent 
annual rate—double the gain in the pre- 
vious quarter—unit labor costs rose at 
a rate of 6 percent per year. The jump 
in unit labor costs for nonfinancial cor- 
porations more than canceled out the 
effects of price increases so that profit 
margins after taxes and after allowance 
for changes in the value of inventory 
fell well below both the fourth quarter 
and year earlier levels. 

The stage has been set for the start 
of a wage-price spiral. Rising prices have 
been followed by rising wage costs which 
may lead to further price increases. 

Who is being hurt by all this inflation? 
Millions of Americans—in all of our 
States. Inflation is a particularly cruel 
blow to our poor, our older citizens, and 
those living on fixed incomes. While the 
incomes of such citizens have remained 
constant, the prices they must pay for 
food, clothing, and essential services 
have skyrocketed. 

INTEREST RATES AND THE MONEY MARKETS 

Uncertainty about U.S. policies has 
unsettled the money markets. Interest 
rates have gone up, and continue to rise. 

Since last August, Treasury borrow- 
ing costs have risen from 4.15 percent 
to 5.65 percent on 3-month bills—an in- 
crease of 1.50 percentage points. Five- 
year treasuries have gone from 5.2 per- 
cent to 5.9 percent—up 0.7 of a percent- 
age point. 

The private borrower has also paid 
dearly. Corporate bonds of good quality 
now require a rate of about 7 percent, up 
0.8 of a percentage point. Local govern- 
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ment bonds are at 4.6, up nearly 0.7 of a 
percentage point. Mortgage interest rates 
have gone from 5.5 percent to 7 percent 
and in some areas to even 8 percent. To- 
day interest rates are at the highest 
levels in 50 years and we have been 
warned by experts that if we do not act 
to stop this continued rise, 10 percent 
mortgage rates could come very quickly. 

I say “warned” simply because mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System have 
said they are under great pressure to 
tighten credit vigorously to restore bal- 
lance to the domestic economy. 

I say “warned” because those in the 
homebuilding industry have pleaded 
with us not to make their industry the 
“sacrificial lamb” it was during 1966. 
Grover Ensley, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks recently told a confer- 
ence audience: 

Rising interest rates and tight money 
conditions, likely to result from inaction on 
the tax bill, would dry up the flow of funds 
to housing. 


This has been affirmed by Lloyd 
Clarke, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, who recently 
said homebuilders and home buyers 
have been plagued by a renewal of a 
tight money situation. 

Housing— 

Clarke said— 
will not begin to feel any real relief from 
inflationary forces until the proposed 10 per- 
cent surtax is approved by the Congress, and 
there are substantial cuts made in Federal 
spending. 

The experience of 1966 is well remem- 
bered, and it is unthinkable for us to let 
it occur again. For if a “crunch” should 


chance that it will germinate the seeds 
of recession. 
GOLD AND THE DOLLAR 


The soundness of the American econ- 
omy underlies all of our commitments, 
both domestic and foreign. If the dollar 
is eroded, the foundation of our eco- 
nomic system may be damaged beyond 
repair and the whole financial order of 
the Western World may be undermined. 
The results would be devasting. 

Look what happened last March, in 
the midst of the gold rush. Ask any 
American traveler who tried to cash in 
his dollars in Paris, in Rome, or in Bonn. 

What happened? After discounting 
below official exchange rates, in Paris 
the American was getting 94 cents for 
the dollar; in Rome he was getting 96 
cents for the dollar, and in Germany, 
Americans were getting only 80 cents for 
the dollar. 

This is clear evidence of the shakiness 
of the dollar. 

Financial markets abroad are still un- 
settled from that March crisis, despite 
the temporary solution provided by the 
two-tier pricing system. With that sys- 
tem in force, and with the recent demon- 
strations and renewed unrest in Paris, 
gold buying pushed the price to $41.80 
an ounce last week in London, very near 
the high of $42.60 reached last May 21. 
In Paris, the gold price was over $45 last 
week, the highest price for gold on the 
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free market since the two-tier system 
was established. 

All this moves me to say that another 
flight from the dollar could easily de- 
velop; indeed, if we do not do something, 
we may see the dollar follow the same 
path as the pound. A world gold panic 
might develop. 

I am deeply concerned that if we in 
the United States do not live up to our 
responsibility to maintain a sound cur- 
rency, the dollar may lose the confidence 
of private traders and there may be a 
change in international financial rela- 
tionships that disrupts world trade and 
finance. We must remember, a currency 
can continue to serve as an interna- 
tional reserve asset only so long as the 
holders have confidence in the policies 
of the issuing country. 

The ingredients for monetary crisis 
and domestic chaos are still very much 
with us. 

Can we continue to afford the luxury 
of delay? I say no, the issues at stake 
are much too important. 

We would jeopardize a record of eco- 
nomic growth made over the past 88 
months that no other country in the 
world can match. Here are some dimen- 
sions of that growth: 

GNP has passed the $800 billion mark. 
Between the first quarter of 1961 and 
the first quarter of 1968, GNP rose by 
$323 billion, or 64 percent; 

Even after correction for price change, 
GNP has risen by 43 percent; 

Industrial production in April is up 57 
percent over 1961; 

Corporate profits before tax including 
the effects of increases in inventory 
values, neared the $90 billion mark early 
this year, almost double the $45 billion 
rate of 7 years ago; 

Personal income passed the $670 bil- 
lion mark in April 1968, $265 billion, or 
65 percent above the 1961 rate; 

Ten million more people are employed 
and unemployment has fallen by 2 
million. 

Yet, as I have just been indicating, 
the economic pace within the past year 
has become far too feverish. We must use 
fiscal policy to reduce this overheating; 
use it now as effectively as we did 88 
months ago to overcome stagnation. 

In recent months, the case for fiscal 
restraint has become overpowering. Look 
at some of these indicators: 

In dollar terms, GNP has risen $52 
billion since mid-1967, the largest gain 
ever in three quarters. The first quarter 
1968 increase of $19.4 billion was the 
largest in history for one quarter. 

The increase in spending by consumers 
during the first quarter of 1968, $16 bil- 
lion, was the largest quarterly increase in 
history. 

The GNP deflator—the economywide 
measure of prices—increased at an an- 
nual rate of 3.8 percent in the three 
quarters ending March 1968. This com- 
pares with a rate of 2.6 percent in the 
preceding three quarters. 

Consumer prices rose at an annual rate 
of 3.6 percent in the three quarters end- 
ing March 1968, as compared with 2.2 
percent in the preceding three quarters. 
In April, consumer prices rose at an an- 
nual rate of 4.1 percent. 

Real output, as measured by GNP in 
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constant dollars, grew at an annual rate 
of 6 percent in the first quarter of 1968, 
a pace far above the 4 percent usually 
considered as the sustainable long-term 
rate. 

Strong pressure on resources has also 
been reflected in statistics of employ- 
ment and unemployment. In March and 
April, the unemployment rate for the ex- 
perienced civilian labor force—consist- 
ing of men 25 years of age and over— 
was 1.8 percent—lower than any time in 
the 20 years for which there are rec- 
ords. In other words, the unemployment 
rate for experienced men is lower now 
than during the Korean war. 

In the balance of payments and trade 
areas, immediate fiscal restraint is 
needed to head off more inflation and 
a merchandise trade deficit. 

The balance on merchandise trade 
worsened drastically in the first quarter, 
with a trade surplus of only $412 million, 
the lowest quarterly figure in many years. 
In the third quarter of 1967 the surplus 
was $4.3 billion. In just 6 months the 
merchandise trade surplus has declined 
by $3.9 billion. 

The results of the first quarter make 
it inescapably clear that the worsening 
trade balance reflects mainly the strong 
pressure of domestic demand. We must 
improve the competitive position of 
American goods. Continued rapid in- 
creases in prices would mean still fewer 
exports and higher imports. 

Restoration of a healthy trade surplus 
is urgently needed to improve our balance 
of payments and preserve the strength 
of the dollar. 

THE RISKS OF INACTION 


We live in an age of extreme paradox. 

The U.S. economy is in trouble at a 
time when we have built the strongest 
economic machine the world has ever 
known. 

Our country occupies a unique role 
in the world economy: 

It is by far the largest exporting and 
importing country; 

It is the principal source of interna- 
tional capital; 

It is the largest donor of aid; 

Its forces are indispensable to the se- 
curity of many countries; 

The volume of international trade, 
the prices of basic commodities, and even 
the level of production and employment 
abroad respond to the U.S. economy. 

One can easily see how others are 
dependent upon us. Yet, our foreign 
creditors have been losing faith in the 
dollar. At home the specter of inflation 
haunts us. 

We can dispel this paradox by facing 
up to responsibility. 

We have allowed the distance between 
proposal and action, between need and 
fulfillment to grow until I believe we 
now stand on the brink of the perilous 
chasm of financial disorder. And we may 
topple right into it and carry all the 
bricks and basic economic institutions 
of our society along with us if we don’t 
adopt this conference report. 

The bill now before us represents the 
best compromise between all parties. 
Adoption would reduce next year’s budget 
deficit by $21 billion. It also bespeaks of 
fiscal discipline over a longer term by 
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reducing planned expenditures by an ad- 
ditional $18 billion in subsequent years. 
Undoubtedly some would prefer a differ- 
ent type of tax increase, or a different 
level or type of spending reduction. But 
Congress has been considering the mat- 
ter for too many months. The pending 
report is the only one that has a chance 
of adoption. It is this bill or nothing. 

I believe the most recent issue of the 
Monthly Economic Letter, put out a few 
days ago by the First National City Bank 
of New York, places the conference re- 
port into its proper perspective. I would 
like to quote one paragraph: 

The proposal for a tax surcharge and ex- 
penditure restraint has become symbolic of 
a return to fiscal prudence. If Congress now 
rejects the tax surcharge and fiscal restraint, 
the reaction in financial communities here 
and abroad could be severe. So much pub- 
licity and discussion have attended the tax 
surcharge that high hopes are now riding on 
affirmative action by Congress. By itself, the 
fiscal restraint package will not overnight 
eliminate the inflationary imbalances in the 
economy. But failure to enact the program 
might overnight add fresh fuel to inflation- 
ary expectations and undermine the willing- 
ness of foreign governments to hold dollars. 


The report will move us away from 
the brink of international and domestic 
disorder. It will get this country started 
on the road to price stability and restore 
our financial standing in the world. 

I cannot urge too strongly the fiscal 
responsibility requires the immediate 
adoption of the conference report at the 
earliest date. 


HIGH COURT’S FLIGHT FROM 
MORALITY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record a column by David Law- 
rence, titled “High Court’s Flight From 
Morality,” which appeared in today’s 
edition of the Washington Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HIGH COURT'S FLIGHT From MORALITY 
(By David Lawrence) 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has just rendered a decision that appears to 
make adultery profitable and seems to dis- 
regard laws designed to discourage im- 
morality. 

By a unanimous decision, the high court 
takes the position that aid to dependent chil- 
dren may not be denied to a mother who 
indulges in illicit sexual relations with a 
“man in the house” who is not the father of 
the children. There may not always be gov- 
ernmental prosecution if the man or the 
woman benefits from the money and the care 
of the children is neglected. 

This surprising opinion by the judges cer- 
tainly was not intended to condone adultery. 
But too often the high court justices become 
immersed in technicalities and forget that 
the highest principles of morality ever writ- 
ten were contained in the Ten Command- 
ments and in the Sermon on the Mount as 
well as in the doctrines of several religions 
of Asia founded 10,000 years before Christ 
was born. Today, however, it has become 
more of a legal question, and morality has 
become secondary. 

The issue is a simple one. The state of 
Alabama has a law which contains a “substi- 
tute father” regulation that—under the fed- 
eral program of aid to families of dependent 
children—denies financial assistance to a 
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mother who “cohabits” inside or outside her 
home with any able-bodied man, single or 
married. 

The Supreme Court unanimously held the 
Alabama law to be invalid because it is in- 
consistent with the federal Social Security 
Act. Eighteen other states and the District 
of Columbia have laws similar to Alabama’s, 
and they now are presumably invalid also. 

The new ruling concerns a problem which 
is by no means of minor importance. The 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare estimates that there may be between 
50,000 and 100,000 families affected, and that 
between 200,000 and 400,000 persons not at 
present eligible might become recipients of 
aid because of this week's decision. This 
means that the vast amount of money in- 
volved could become available to “substitute 
fathers,” who may enjoy “The Great Society” 
without any legal requirement that the 
money be spent for the children for whom 
the taxpayers are providing assistance. 

A dependent child is defined under the 
Social Security Act as a “needy child... 
who has been deprived of parental support 
or care by reason of the death, continued 
absence from the home, or physical or men- 
tal incapacity of a parent.” The state of Ala- 
bama contended that a woman having sex- 
ual relations with a man not her husband 
is actually providing her children with a 
“substitute parent.” Alabama also argued 
that there was a reasonable basis for the 
regulation because its purpose was to dis- 
courage illicit sexual relationships and il- 
legitimacy. 

The Supreme Court did not base its de- 
cision on constitutional grounds. It merely 
held that the Alabama regulation was incon- 
sistent with the language of the federal 
law—a ruling not unusual in these days of 
dedication to technicalities rather than to 
moral principles. 

The chief justice, who wrote the opinion 
for the unanimous court, said: “It is simply 
inconceivable . . . that Alabama is free to 
discourage immorality and illegitimacy by 
the device of absolute disqualification of 
needy children.” He added that “we believe 
Congress intended the term ‘parent’... to 
include only those persons with a legal duty 
of support.” 

The suit was brought by Mrs. Sylvester 
Smith of Selma, Ala., against the state of 
Alabama. She has four minor children. They 
were removed in 1966 from the list of per- 
sons eligible to receive aid to dependent 
children, on the ground that a Mr. Williams 
came to her home on weekends and had sex- 
ual relations with her. Mrs. Smith earns be- 
tween $16 and $20 per week as a cook and 
waitress. The alleged “substitute father,” 
Mr, Williams, has nine children of his own, 
and lives with his wife and family. He is not 
the father of any of Mrs. Smith’s children. 

States and cities have welfare departments. 
It is illogical that the granting of federal 
funds should have become involved in the 
enrichment of “substitute fathers,” while the 
poor children suffer the tragedy of being 
reared under circumstances that can hardly 
contribute to their future well being. 

The whole thing has gotten tangled up, 
however, in the technicalities of the Supreme 
Court, which seems much more interested 
nowadays in the equivocal phrases of law 
than in adherence to accepted principles of 
human behavior. 


THE HOUSTON POST ENDORSES 
18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, it 
is with pleasure that I note that the 
Houston Post, one of the larger daily 
newspapers in Texas, has editorially en- 
dorsed the proposal to lower the voting 
age to 18 years old. 

This is a proposal which I have ad- 
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vocated in my home State since my first 
statewide campaign for Governor of 
Texas in 1952, and I have continued my 
advocacy ever since. In light of the sup- 
port given to lowering the voting age to 
18 by President Lyndon Johnson on May 
29, 1968, in his address at Texas Christian 
University at the occasion of the award- 
ing to the President of an honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Letters, and this edi- 
torial from the Houston Post of Tues- 
day, June 4, 1968, I hope we may soon 
look forward to this expansion of the 
extension of the voting franchise. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LOWER VOTING AGE FAVORED 


The stand taken by President Johnson in 
favor of making 18-year-olds eligible to vote 
reflects a growing public sentiment in favor 
of this downward extension of the franchise. 
It would not be surprising if both major poli- 
tical parties endorsed the idea in their plat- 
forms this year. 

Former President Dwight Eisenhower took 
a stand in favor of reducing the voting age 
to 18, and New York Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, a Republican presidential candidate 
this year, came out strongly for the change 
a few weeks ago. 

The behavior of some college-age students 
recently, demonstrating both immaturity and 
instability, has not done anything to help 
the cause, but the public is aware that these 
extremist elements are not representative of 
today’s young people as a whole, that they 
are in fact a very small minority, despite all 
the publicity they get. After all, every age 
group has its share of muddle-heads. 

Sentiment in favor of the lower voting age 
has been building up for more than 25 years. 
In 1943, Georgia became the first state to 
lower the voting age from 21 to 18. This was 
during World War II, and the argument was 
that youths old enough to fight were old 
enough to vote. Many people still feel that 
way. The military draft is still with us, with 
18 the age for registration. 

Kentucky lowered its voting age to 18 in 
1955. Alaska set its voting age at 19 when 
it was admitted to the Union and Hawaii at 
20. Although Maryland voters rejected on 
May 14 a proposed new state constitution 
that would have reduced the voting age from 
21 to 19, this provision apparently had very 
little to do with the rejection. Nebraska and 
North Dakota plan constitutional amend- 
ment elections this year to reduce the votirg 
age in those states to 19. 

The record shows that 86 joint resolutions 
to extend the franchise to 18-year-olds were 
introduced from the 77th to the 80th Con- 
gress, and the Senate Judiciary Committee 
reported a bill in 1952 although it never came 
to a vote on the floor. The Senate’s subcom- 
mittee on constitutional amendments in the 
90th Congress has been considering resolu- 
tions to lower the age requirements. 

As a result of the post-World War II “baby 
boom,” the number of young people in the 
total population is increasing, and young 
people increasingly are influencing the 
American way of life in a variety of ways. 
This year’s presidential campaign has been 
notable for the attention that has been di- 
rected to young people, and the extent to 
which young people have been participating 
in the campaign is regarded as a wholesome 
trend regardless of the candidates they 
support. 

Selection of the age of 21 as the one at 
which people reach maturity always has been 
a purely arbitrary one, and it is becoming 
harder and harder to defend it. 

President Johnson hit the nall on the head 
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when he said that most young people today 
have reached a stage of maturity never be- 
fore achieved by earlier generations. It is 
intellectual maturity that matters, and as a 
result of today’s conditions of life, young 
people grow up and reach a level of adult 
sophistication at a much younger age than 
they formely did. There naturally is a great 
deal of resistance to any change in the vot- 
ing age, but it is slowly disappearing. 


RAPID CITY JOURNAL SUPPORTS 
MODEST GUN REGULATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most unfortunate aspects of the 
current debate over firearms control leg- 
islation is the monumental amount of 
misinformation that has been filtering 
out across the country. 

Over the weekend, for example, we 
heard the National Rifle Association tell- 
ing its membership that their “right to 
bear arms” is endangered now more than 
ever before. 

I am appalled by this type of scare 
tactic, for the charge has no relevance 
at all to the administration’s proposal 
to add shotguns and rifles to the ban on 
mail-order and nonresident sales of 
handguns we have already adopted. 

S. 3633 will not take a gun away from 
anyone. It will not even seriously inter- 
fere with the possession or use of fire- 
arms for sport or self-defense. It will 
not deny to anyone, including hunters, 
the opportunity to bring their guns with 
them across State lines. It will not pre- 
vent hunters from purchasing ammuni- 
tion in States other than their State of 
residence. It will not eliminate for any- 
one the ability to purchase firearms not 
stocked by local merchants; since mail 
orders could still be made through a 
licensed dealer. 

I have characterized the effect of this 
legislation as only a slight inconvenience 
to virtually anyone who wants to obtain 
a gun for legitimate purposes. Yet we 
hear that the “right to bear arms” itself 
is seriously threatened. 

It is also argued that this legislation 
should not be adopted because it will not 
bring about any massive reductions in 
murders, robberies and armed assaults. 
Certainly it is not presented as a 
panacea to the problem of crime in our 
country, but the hearings do indicate 
that it would have some effect. The NRA 
should tell us how many lives—20, 50, 


100, or how many more—would have to. 


be saved, and how many mutilations 
would have to be prevented, before some 
regulation would be justified. 

I have received many letters in the past 
several days telling me that firearms reg- 
ulations should not be adopted in a pe- 
riod of hysteria, and that this legisla- 
tion should be considered calmly and 
carefully after the shock of Senator Rob- 
ert Kennedy’s death has dissipated. But 
it appears to me that much of the hyste- 
ria lies with those who are blindly oppos- 
ing the very thought of gun regulations. 

Actually this basic legislation has been 
under intense scrutiny for several years. 
It was included in the recommendations 
of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of 
Justice, appointed in 1965. It was debated 
in the 89th Congress. It was explored in 
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depth by the Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee last year. I am at a loss to 
understand how all of this thorough 
preparation can be characterized as 
hysteria. 

In this morning’s mail I received an 
unsigned, uncredited document indicat- 
ing how hysteria has, in fact, been de- 
veloped. 

Entitled, What About Your Gun?” it 
alludes to confiscation of guns in Ger- 
many, the Soviet Union, and China as 
the natural consequence of restrictions 
on the purchase or sale of firearms. The 
inference is that if S. 3633 is passed, the 
Communist Party or the Federal Gov- 
ernment will soon be forcefully depriving 
Americans of their shotguns, rifles and 
pistols. ; 

Without going into detail, it also as- 
serts that “antigun laws aid the crim- 
inal.” Note that it does not stop at say- 
ing they cannot deter the criminal; it 
charges that the “traitor to his country 
or the common law sneak-thief” will ac- 
tually be assisted. To make any sense at 
all this suggestion must assume that the 
legislation we are considering will take 
guns away from or prevent their acquisi- 
tion by people who want to protect their 
homes and families. That assumption is, 
of course, patently false. 

In light of this example, it was with 
amazement that I read one of the addi- 
tional points made by the unnamed au- 
thor of this document—that such sources 
as CBS-TV and the Reader's Digest are 
saturating the American public with 
„gray,“ false in part,” propaganda in 
support of firearms controls. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the piece of literature to which 
I have referred be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

WHAT ABOUT Your Gun? 

Facts: 

(1) In May, 1919, military intelligence un- 
covered a document in Dusseldorf, Germany, 
entitled, “Rules for Bringing About a Revo- 
lution”. Paragraph “C” of that document 
read, “Cause the registration of all firearms 
on some pretext, with a view to confiscating 
them and leaving the population helpless.” 

In WW I military intelligence uncovered 
gun registration lists in Germany that pro- 
vide name, address, make of weapon and 
serial number. The civilian owners, or pos- 
sessors, were quickly arrested and all weap- 
ons confiscated. More recently, in Red China, 
the people had to give up all the arms they 
possessed so that only the members of the 
Communist Party and the regular and ir- 
regular troops would be armed. As for the 
USSR, only a counter-revolutionary would 
ever think of arming the slaves. The Con- 
stitution of the USSR makes no mention of 
firearms. All weapons were registered and 
confiscated long ago, and today, aside from 
the military and police, only a handful of 
people may use, but not own, a firearm by 
special permission of the KGB (Committee 
of State Security) and under strict police 
supervision. 

(2) Anti-gun laws aid the criminal, wheth- 
er he be a traitor to his country or a com- 
mon sneak-thief. A criminal has no respect 
for any law, including gun laws, and he will 
always steal or “capture” a gun or guns if 
he is so inclined, 

(3) The President's Crime Commission has 
recommended the enactment of state laws 
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that would require the registration of all 
privately owned handguns, rifles and shot- 
guns, and the enactment of a similar law by 
the Congress if any state failed to comply 
within five years. 

(4) Congressional “leaders” are not wait- 
ing “five years” but are today driving hard 
to persuade foot dragging Congressmen to 
enact a gun registration law during the life 
of the present 90th Congress. 

(5) The American public is now being 
saturated with “gray” (false in part) propa- 
ganda appearing in such seemingly respect- 
able media as The Reader's Digest and CBS- 
TV for the purpose of breaking down their 
natural resistance to any gun legislation that 
encroaches upon their constitutional rights 
and in the hope of nullifying their pressure 
on their congressional representative. 

(6) The United States annually witnesses 
between 9,000 and 10,000 murders. One half 
of the murders are caused by handguns, 
rifles and shotguns, and the other half by 
knives, baseball bats, poison, etc. At the same 
time, in 1966, 52,000 Americans were killed 
and 1,900,000 hospitalized by licensed drivers 
of registered automobiles. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the emotion that has been gen- 
erated with respect to this issue, it is 
not surprising to me to find that many 
of my constituents are intensely con- 
cerned about the administration’s pro- 
posal. I have no doubt that other con- 
gressional offices have had the same ex- 
perience of receiving letters describing 
S. 3633 in terms that bear hardly any 
relationship to its actual provisions. 

In circumstances such as this it is 
especially important that the facts be 
made available, so that individual Amer- 
icans can base their judgments on re- 
liable information. I am greatly encour- 
aged to see that this is occurring. The 
Rapid City Journal, for example, is one 
of South Dakota's largest daily news- 
papers, having circulation in a part 
of the State where high-powered rifles 
are used extensively for large game hunt- 
ing, where pheasants are also hunted 
with shotguns although not quite so ex- 
tensively as in the countries east of the 
Missouri River, and where smaller caliber 
weapons are a definite need for protec- 
tion against predators. The Journal set 
forth some of the basic issues involved in 
this debate in a very concise editorial on 
June 9, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Time To DETER MURDER 

An outpouring of commentary, a survey of 
public opinion and conversation generally 
concern the need for gun control legisla- 
tion. 

The assassination of Senator Robert P. 
Kennedy has precipitated renewed interest 
in the subject and pressure upon the Con- 
gress to act. We agree, because the access to 
firearms is entirely too easy and the results 
are too horrible. While the concern of the 
moment is the murder of public figures, the 
problem goes much further. Firearms in 1966 
claimed the lives of nearly 20,000 Americans 
il murder, accidental shootings and 
8 8 


The monotonous opposition to gun control 
legislation must yield to reality. People and 
guns result in dead people. The Gallup Poll 
in today’s Journal points out that for three 
decades the voice of the majority of peo- 
ple in this country regarding gun laws has 
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gone unheeded by Congress. A survey tak- 
en last Wednesday shows the public again 
calling for the registration of all firearms 
as the best way to curb violence in our so- 
ciety. 

No one argues that gun registration will 
prevent murder. But murder cannot be de- 
terred in the least if some effective, en- 
forceable law is not adopted. 

Congress now has before it a bill that 

would prohibit interstate mail-order sale of 
pistols to individuals and stop over-the- 
counter sale of pistols to minors or nonresi- 
dents of a state. Unfortunately, the bill fails 
to forbid mail-order sales of rifles and shot- 
guns. 
The hunter, the gun collector, the trap 
shooter and the competition marksman 
know the responsibility that goes with han- 
dling a firearm. Legislation need not worry 
these people. 

It would be a sad commentary on society 
today if it can devise ways to do everything 
except protect itself. 


LOSS OF FREEDOM BY LATVIA, 
LITHUANIA, AND ESTONIA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, this is a 
week of dark memories for those men 
and women everywhere who hold free- 
dom close to their hearts. For it was the 
week of June 15, 1940, that the dank 
hand of terror descended upon three tiny 
countries on the Baltic Sea. The light of 
freedom was snuffed out in Latvia, Lith- 
uania, and Estonia—and is yet to be re- 
kindled except in the minds and souls 
of the Baltic peoples themselves. 

It is the tragedy of history that these 
tiny countries have lain in the path of 
invasion—and their fair lands have been 
the parade ground of power politics for 
centuries, 

It was hoped by freedom loving men 
after World War I that the Baltic 
States would emerge once and for all into 
the daylight of freedom and for a score 
of years it appeared these hopes and 
ideals were justified. The three coun- 
tries did, indeed, live in freedom—and 
they prospered. Even the greed of their 
massive neighbor to the East—the Soviet 
Union—was not able to crush these coun- 
tries nor to dampen the strong spirit of 
independence. Time and again, the Rus- 
sian Communists attempted by stealth— 
and on occasion by open and naked 
force—to overthrow the freely elected 
governments of the Baltic States. But 
the people refused to let go their free- 
dom so easily. 

But once again the forces of destiny 
were rallied against them. As the Nazi 
power in Germany flexed its muscles and 
Stalin’s tyranny in Soviet Russia girded 
to meet force with force, the Baltic States 
found themselves between the massive 
grindstones of history. 

By the time World War II broke out 
the fate of these tiny free countries had 
already been sealed. In the secret pro- 
tocols that accompanied the so-called 
nonaggression alliance between Hitler 
and Stalin the disposal of Estonia, Lat- 
via and Lithuania was determined, In 
the month of August 1939, the two men 
who wanted to rule the world callously 
divided Europe into spheres of influence, 
and it became the fate of the three Bal- 
tic States that they fell within the sphere 
of the Soviet Union. 

In October of 1939, Stalin forced upon 
each of the three countries a mutual as- 
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sistance pact with Russia. Under terms 
of these three pacts the Soviets got all 
they could have wanted in the way of 
protection for their borders. The three 
countries were forced to give up control 
of their own destinies—and the Soviets 
claimed the right to establish military 
bases within Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. 

But such is the greed of tyrants that 
this did not suffice. 

In June of 1940 the Soviet Union is- 
sued a series of ultimatums to the three 
countries. The Russians demanded what 
they called friendly governments—a 
euphemism for Communist puppet gov- 
ernments—to be established in each of 
the capitals. The Russians did not wait 
for any reaction from the three coun- 
tries—knowing in advance what that re- 
action of valiant freemen faced with 
pagas would be. They struck swiftly and 

rd. 

On June 15 Lithuania received the 
ultimatum from the Kremlin. On that 
same day heavy Soviet tanks and artil- 
lery rumbled across the border to occupy 
the country. 

On June 16 similar ultimatums were 
issued to Latvia and Estonia and by dusk 
on the 17th occupation forces had com- 
pleted the invasion. 

But the Soviets were not content sim- 
ply to occupy and dominate. They had to 
make it look legal. 

So, with Soviet bayonets and machine- 
guns replacing political processes, new 
governments were created for the Baltic 
States. The Communists claimed they 
were elected. But the new governments 
were created with bullets, not ballots. 

Mr. President, all this was 28 years ago 
this week. A generation has passed since 
those dark moments and most of the 
leaders of the once free lands are long 
since the victims of tyranny and oppres- 
sion. Many of them were shot outright. 
For many others death was a more 
lingering thing, and suffering a constant 
companion in the vast wastes of Soviet 
Siberia. Whole villages have disappeared. 
Whole populations moved, and were re- 
placed by others. 

Still, Mr. President, the hope for free- 
dom lives on within the hearts of the 
men and women—and, yes, even the 
children—of the Baltic countries. Their 
ambition, their hope, their fondest 
dreams are that someday they and their 
descendants will live in freedom. 

The American people, I know, share 
these hopes and these dreams with them. 
Speaking through the Congress Ameri- 
cans have again and again demanded 
free world and United Nations action to 
restore to these people all of the rights 
to live and dream as free men and 
women. 

Americans who have lived for freedom 
and who have been willing and, yes, 
eager, to fight and die for it, cannot rest 
until liberty is restored to these tiny, 
tragic lands whence unhappily freedom 
has fled. 


A RIGHT IS A RIGHT IS A RIGHT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Web- 
ster’s Dictionary has 21 definitions of the 
word “right.” It is used as a noun, a verb, 
adverb, and adjective. It ranges in mean- 
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ing from “the cause of truth and justice” 
to “relieve from wrong” to something to 
which one has a just claim.” There are 
many other definitions but I think that 
these three are sufficient for my pur- 
poses. 

These three definitions of “right,” as 
I will explain, should serve as a prod to 
the collective conscience of the Senate 
and insure swift ratification of the pend- 
ing human rights conventions. 

These definitions should also serve to 
demonstrate that frequently the word 
“right” is interchangeable with the word 
“duty.” And I maintain that it is both 
the right and duty of the Senate to ratify 
the human rights conventions. 

The Senate surely is dedicated to the 
“cause of truth and justice.” In less than 
8 years we have passed more social legis- 
lation than all other Congresses com- 
bined. This legislation was a result of a 
heightened awareness that the rights of 
many Americans needed to be spelled out 
in greater detail and procedures insti- 
tuted that would safeguard these various 
rights. The rights discussed certainly are 
contained in the Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. Yet it was decided that to insure 
the full exercise of these rights laws 
should be passed making this protection 
of rights statutory. 

We have done this for the benefit of 
our own citizens. Is the cause of insuring 
these fundamental rights to all our fel- 
low men of lower importance in the 
“cause of truth and justice“? 

Mr. President, I also submit that the 
Senate is just as concerned and idealis- 
tically motivated to “relieve from wrong.” 
Year after year the Senate approves leg- 
islation that not only banishes injus- 
tices but even removes hardship and in- 
convenience. The many private bills 
passed by Congress are witness to this 
fact. 

Since we go so far to “relieve from 
wrong” our own citizens, and in the case 
of entry and citizenship, citizens of many 
other nations, surely we should make, 
through ratification of the human rights 
conventions, our unequivocal declaration 
to “relieve from wrong” much of man- 
kind that now suffer from a deprivation 
of the most basic of human rights. 

Mr. President, I further submit that 
the Senate is also deeply committed to 
seeing that all men are granted some- 
thing to which one has a just claim.” 
Surely all men have a just claim to be 
free from persecution, slavery, murder, 
and exploitation of any nature. All men 
have a just claim to be treated as men. 
And I further submit that all Americans 
have a just claim to have their Senate 
put the United States four-square in sup- 
port of what these human rights conven- 
tions embody and signify. 

Again I say, Mr. President, this is a 
case where our “right” to act becomes 
our “duty” to act. Ratify the human 
rights conventions now so that all 
Americans and indeed the whole world 
will know that the word right“ means 
“American.” 


EFFICIENT CUSTOMS PROCEDURES 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I fa- 
vor any action, however insignificant, 
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that will enhance the friendly image of 
the United States and encourage foreign- 
ers to travel here. I was delighted, there- 
fore, to read an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Star describing a new experiment 
undertaken by the Customs Bureau. 

According to the editorial, passport 
control, health control, and baggage in- 
spection for passengers debarking at 
U.S. ports of entry have all been lumped 
together in one quick operation, an op- 
eration that takes as little as 13 minutes. 

Clearly this is a great improvement, 
and one that will not be lost on travelers 
coming to this country. No longer will 
they be forced to go through the seem- 
ingly endless customs procedures at air- 
ports and docksides. Maybe their wel- 
come to the United States will seem a 
little friendlier as a result of this, and 
maybe this, in turn, will stimulate tour- 
ism here. If this were the case, it would 
certainly help our balance of payments. 

I hope the experiment becomes stand- 
ard operating procedure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Customs 

A funny thing happened at Kennedy In- 
ternational Airport the other day. A flight 
came in from Europe and most of the pas- 
sengers got through the debarkation proce- 
dures in 13 minutes. 

That's passport control, health control and 
customs inspection, which has always meant 
dragging your bags about, opening them, 
having the contents thoroughly pawed and 
disarranged and then trying to get the bags 
back together and find a porter. In 13 
minutes? 

This astonishing new record was achieved 
very simply. First, the three checkpoints of 
health, passport and customs were combined 
and performed by a single official at a 
single place. Second, that official assumed 
that most of the travelers were honest and 
did not do the traditional search-and-destroy 
act with the luggage. Unless there was some 
definite reason for search, bags were not 
opened at all. 

This, of course, has been the system in 
Europe for years. All American travelers 
could have told the customs bureau about it 
but apparently nobody bothered to ask until 
recently. The new idea is just an experiment, 
but let us all hope it convinces the officials 
that it isn’t necessarily un-American to pre- 
sume that people are more interested in get- 
ting home than in cheating their govern- 
ment. 

The new procedure is a much more prac- 
tical way to assist foreign travel in America 
than any advertising campaign yet unleashed. 
One reason foreigners have stayed away in 
droves is surely the travelers’ tales about the 
backward procedures of American entrance- 
ways. 

For that matter, once word of the new 
method gets out, we may even lure back the 
expatriate Americans, some of whom are 
bound to have stayed abroad simply because 
they are unable to face the awful process of 
re-entering the country. 


SIGN IT, MR. PRESIDENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp the lead editorial in 
today’s Washington Evening Star, titled 
“Sign It, Mr. President.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

SIGN Ir, Mr. PRESIDENT 


President Johnson undoubtedly is being 
pulled one way and pushed the other as he 
tries to decide what to do about the omni- 
bus crime bill. 

Mr. Johnson has publicly raised one ob- 
jection to the bill. He thinks its ban on 
gun sales is inadequate and we agree. New 
legislation to overcome this weakness is in 
the congressional mill, however, and there 
is good reason to believe that it will be 
passed. 

It has also been reported that the Presi- 
dent is unhappy about the bill’s change in 
the Mallory Rule. The recently enacted Dis- 
trict crime bill, which he signed, permitted 
police to question a suspect for three hours 
prior to arraignment. The new bill extends 
this interrogation period to six hours. This, 
surely, is not a crucial difference, And in any 
event it is simply untrue to say, as some 
have said, that the national bill invites a 
return to the days of torture and extorted 
confessions. 

Finally, Mr. Johnson may be disturbed by 
the measure’s impact on the Miranda de- 
cision of 1966. This has been denounced, 
falsely, as an “assault” on the Supreme 
Court. What this section of the bill really 
does is to propose a substitute for the Mi- 
randa requirements for counsel and warn- 
ings to suspects, and to give the court an 
opportunity to take another look at its rul- 
ing of two years ago. 

In coming to his decision on this point we 
think the President should consider a sig- 
nificant comment made during the debate, 
but largely ignored. Senator McClellan 
pointed out that 32 Supreme Court judges, 
including such distinguished members as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes and Charles Evans 
Hughes, had passed on the very question in 
the Miranda case. The most recent ruling, un- 
til Miranda, was in 1963. Not until two years 
ago did the court, and then with four mem- 
bers vigorously dissenting, overturn the long 
line of decisions by many of the tribunal’s 
most distinguished members. Surely this rec- 
ord must be entitled to some respect. 

So we hope that Mr. Johnson will sign 
this bill. He should sign it if he has been 
serious in his many declarations of war on 
crime. If he vetoes it, Congress probably 
will override the veto. Such a rebuke to the 
President would be regrettable, but crime 
marches relentlessly on. And if this bill, 
with its many potent anti-crime weapons, 
does not become law now, it is no idle specu- 
lation to suggest that the future in this 
country may belong, not to people who obey 
the law, but to the criminals who threaten 
to overwhelm it. 


SPECIAL DRAWING RIGHTS PLAN IN 
THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
FUND 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
international affairs it is often easy for 
us to feel that nations are primarily con- 
cerned with their own problems and in- 
terests, and consequently tend to work 
at cross-purposes with each other. Oc- 
casionally, however, events occur which 
should reassure us of the desire and will- 
ingness of nations to work together, in 
the common interest. I refer specifically 
to the agreement to create a new kind 
of international money, special drawing 
rights. 

The Congress has already completed 
legislative action authorizing U.S. par- 
ticipation in this plan Now, we can fore- 
see that other countries throughout the 
world will follow our lead and complete 
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their own legislative processes to enable 
them to join with us in this historic step. 

The special drawing rights plan does 
not call for the creation of any new in- 
ternational organization. Rather, it ex- 
tends the responsibilities of an important 
existing institution, the International 
Monetary Fund. Over the years, since 
its inception at the end of World War II, 
the Fund has provided the help needed 
by its member countries to achieve and 
maintain strong economies and curren- 
cies, within a multilateral framework de- 
voted to increasing the flow of trade and 
payments. It is a measure of the Fund's 
success that it is now to be entrusted with 
the responsibility for administering spe- 
cial drawing rights—or SDR as they are 
called. 

Procedurally, the facility for special 
drawing rights cannot be established un- 
til the basic charter of the Fund is amed- 
ed and until a sufficient number of mem- 
bers of the Fund certify that they wish 
to participate in the facility. Operations 
cannot begin until extensive consulta- 
tions have been held and until the Board 
of Governors of the Fund decides that 
there is a need to create SDR. This time- 
table cannot accurately be forecast, but 
it would not be unreasonable to believe 
that the first decision would be taken in 
1969. 

The benefits of this new plan cannot 
be fully realized until after special draw- 
ing rights are created. Nevertheless, it is 
noteworthy that the successful comple- 
tion of negotiations has already helped 
in meeting an emergency situation. Spe- 
cifically, the fact that the plan had been 
largely agreed upon made it possible to 
deal effectively with the international 
gold crisis which followed the devalua- 
tion of sterling last November. 

Part of the misunderstanding often 
surrounding special drawing rights is 
the general unfamiliarity of most of us 
with the international monetary system 
and the functions of reserve assets. In 
this regard, it is well to recognize the na- 
ture and purpose of international re- 
Serve assets. They are not used, for ex- 
ample, to pay for goods and services. 
They are not held by businesses and in- 
dividuals. They are assets centrally held 
by each country in order, in the final 
analysis, to defend the international 
value of its currency. Reserves provide 
the money for settling balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits which result when a na- 
tion’s payments to foreigners exceed its 
receipts from foreigners. In such a case, 
were it not for the use of a reserve as- 
set, the value of the nation’s currency in 
terms of foreign currencies would fall. 

For the United States, the principal 
international reserve asset is gold. We 
maintain the value of the dollar by 
standing ready to sell gold to foreign 
monetary authorities for dollars at $35 
per ounce. Many countries throughout 
the world hold not only gold as a reserve 
asset but also U.S. dollars. They do so 
because they are confident that the dol- 
lar is a reliable store of value and is im- 
mediately usable. 

Special drawing rights will be created 
to supplement gold reserves and the dol- 
lar in its function as a reserve asset. SDR 
will not replace gold or dollars held in 
monetary stocks, on the one hand, nor 
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will they be used in any way as a means 
of payment for private transactions. 

Why is a new reserve asset needed? 
At present, world reserves, excluding 
Communist countries, total the equiva- 
lent of about $73 billion. Of this amount, 
U.S. reserves account for about $14 bil- 
lion. The industrial countries of Western 
Europe combined hold about $32 bil- 
lion. The developing countries, taken to- 
gether, have reserves totaling about $12 
billion. The point I wish to stress here is 
that the need for reserves is universal. 
And, just as all countries need reserves, 
over time global requirements for re- 
serves tend to rise. 

In considering the adequacy of re- 
serves, reserve totals are sometimes com- 
pared with world trade. Clearly, as trade 
increases over time the global need for 
reserves tends to increase. It is commonly 
accepted that if reserves were not to in- 
crease for a time, a slowdown in world 
trade would occur. There is no doubt 
that if the sources of suitable reserves 
dried up, countries everywhere would 
quickly seek to protect their reserve posi- 
tions, as a matter of priority, by cur- 
tailing payments to each other while 
trying to increase receipts. This would be 
impossible for all to achieve, and the re- 
sult would be a general deterioration in 
the flow of trade and payments which 
would quickly be refiected in the level 
of economic activity throughout the 
world. The function of special drawing 
rights is to assure that world reserve 
assets will grow to the extent needed, 
based on collective international judg- 
ment. 

Since 1950, global reserves have risen 
on the average, by about $1.5 billion each 
year or at a rate of 2.4 percent per an- 
num. Excluding the United States, whose 
reserves declined during this period, re- 
serve growth averaged $2 billion a year, 
or a rate of 5.3 percent. World trade, as 
measured by imports, has increased at 
an annual rate of 7.6 percent and in 1967 
totaled approximately $202 billion. In 
the future the need for increased re- 
serves on the part of the United States 
must be considered, and the past rate of 
reserve growth may not be adequate. 

The importance of reserves has been il- 
lustrated most recently by the case of 
France. Confronted by a situation which 
has seriously disrupted the economy, the 
French are able to call upon large re- 
serves. They promptly availed them- 
selves of their right to draw upon their 
reserve position in the International 
Monetary Fund, mobilizing convertible 
currencies usable immediately to main- 
tain the stability of the franc. They 
chose to take this step rather than imme- 
diately draw upon their gold reserves. 

The world cannot rely on gold as an 
element of growth in monetary reserves. 
In fact, dependence on gold for this 
function has now been eliminated. As we 
know, the communique of the central 
bankers meeting in Washington in March 
made it clear that gold was no longer 
needed in order to expand world reserve 
stocks. This decision was possible be- 
cause of the agreement on special draw- 
ing rights. 

Dollars have supplied most of the 
growth in world reserves in recent years, 
but only for other countries. The dollar 
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cannot be a reserve asset of the United 
States. It is important to bear in mind 
that from the U.S. point of view, dollar 
reserves are U.S. liabilities and potential 
claims on U.S. gold reserves, Today, other 
nations hold about $18 billion in official 
dollar reserves, compared with our gold 
stock of less than $11 billion. Moreover, 
there are substantial dollar holdings in 
private hands, and in time of stress these 
dollars could flow into official reserves, 
thereby increasing our liabilities to for- 
eign official institutions. Obviously, the 
United States cannot continue supplying 
new reserves to the world as in the past. 

The addition of the facility for special 
drawing rights, combined with its tradi- 
tional operations, will add greatly to the 
stature and importance of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. However, the 
addition of the SDR facility will neither 
increase the Fund’s resources nor the 
claims on them. SDR will be accounted 
for separately from the Fund’s tradi- 
tional operations and will represent a 
claim on convertible currency held by the 
participating nations. The Fund will be 
responsible for assuring that transfers of 
SDR will be effected in accordance with 
principles agreed upon in the plan. 

Taken together, the special drawing 
rights and the traditional credit op- 
erations of the Fund will reenforce the 
basic principles on which the Fund agree- 
ment rests. It is significant to note that 
the Fund is not a US. institution, al- 
though the United States has strongly 
supported the Fund and exercises an im- 
portant influence in it through our coun- 
try’s voting power. Changes being made 
in some of the Fund’s existing procedures 
will tend to augment the influence of the 
members of the European Community, 
and thereby tend to spread more broadly 
to these other major countries a greater 
share of the responsibility for the 
strength and stability of the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

In essence, the plan for special drawing 
rights will permit the members of the 
Fund, by collective decision, to create 
a high-quality international reserve asset 
when needed and in the amounts needed 
to supplement existing forms of reserves. 

Decisions to create SDR will be made 
every 5 years and will be based on a 
collective judgment of the world needs 
for supplementary reserves during the 
ensuing 5-year period. Past experience 
indicates that reserves should grow over 
a relatively long period of time and that 
the effects of a reserve shortage during 
a short period of time are not significant. 
It is both appropriate and practicable, 
therefore, to determine world reserve 
needs for a period such as 5 years. Allo- 
cations of SDR based on 5-year deci- 
Sions will be made annually, but alloca- 
tions in any one year are not so sig- 
nificant as the fact that they will be 
made periodically. 

Once allocated, SDR will become a 
permanent element in international re- 
serves. They can be extinguished only by 
a deliberate decision; the plan provides 
that, in the event of unforeseen circum- 
stances, decisions may be made at any 
time to alter the amount of SDR to be 
allocated or to eliminate some portion 
of those created. Quite appropriately, 
they will be allocated among the par- 
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ticipating member countries on the basis 
of quotas established in connection with 
the Fund's traditional operations. These 
quotas broadly reflect the comparative 
economic importance of the members of 
the Fund, and represent an equitable 
formula for allocating special drawing 
rights. Thus, the particular financial po- 
sition of a country at any given time will 
not affect the amount of SDR’s allocated 
to it. They are not to be allocated to deal 
with the balance of payments of eco- 
nomic development problems of any par- 
ticular country, but each allocation will 
in effect lift the reserve level of each 
country. Thus, SDR will gradually rep- 
resent a larger and larger proportion of 
global reserves. 

Special drawing rights will be uncon- 
ditionally usable, solely upon the decision 
of the holding country—the only rule is 
that a country have a need to use a 
reserve asset. A country will be expected 
to reacquire SDR quickly if it should de- 
velop that its use of the asset had not 
been necessary. Usability of special draw- 
ing rights is assured, because each par- 
ticipant must agree to accept them when 
in a strong balance-of-payments or 
reserve position. This is a fundamental 
responsibility of each participant; the 
plan provides for severe sanctions if a 
country should refuse to accept special 
drawing rights in exchange for convert- 
ible currency when eligible to do so. 

SDR will be created by entry on the 
books of the International Monetary 
Fund, and transfers from one country to 
another will be a simple bookkeeping 
operation. In connection with each trans- 
fer the receiving country will be obligated 
to pay convertible currency to the using 
country. In most cases, it may be ex- 
pected that the currency paid will be dol- 
lars. Thus, a country gaining reserves, 
which initially accrue to it in the form 
of dollars, will expect to pay dollars to 
countries in deficit in exchange for SDR. 
The extent to which they receive SDR 
in this manner will depend partly upon 
the size of their surplus, the number of 
other countries also in surplus, and the 
amount of SDR used by countries expe- 
riencing deficits. 

The special drawing right will bear a 
gold-value guarantee, and when held in 
amounts greater than allocations, a coun- 
try will receive interest at 1½ percent 
per annum on such holdings. This com- 
bination of a gold-value guarantee, the 
receipt of interest and the assurance of 
usability at any time needed, will make 
SDR a valuable asset to be held. 

Each country participating in the new 
facility will have an overall maximum 
limitation on amounts of SDR it need 
accept, which will increase over time. 
This holding limit has been set at three 
times the amount of its cumulative al- 
locations. This is a realistic provision, 
particularly in the early years of expe- 
rience in using special drawing rights. 
Countries may, if they wish, accept 
amounts of SDR greater than the mini- 
mum holding obligations. 

The flow of special drawing rights will 
tend to be directed toward surplus coun- 
tries generally, rather than toward any 
particular country. Transactions will in 
most cases be guided by the Interna- 
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tional Monetary Fund, and a using 
country will often receive convertible 
currency from a number of countries in 


exchange for its SDR. There is, in addi- 


tion, a provision whereby a country may 
sell SDR to another country with the 
agreement of the latter, without guid- 
ance on the part of the Fund. This may 
occur when a country wishes to use SDR 
to acquire balances of its own currency 
from a particular country. 

This provision is of special importance 
to the United States and provides addi- 
tional flexibility in the use of SDR by 
our country. In effect, it provides a 
choice for the United States. Either we 
may enter into agreements with partic- 
ular countries to exchange our SDR for 
equivalent dollar balances held by them, 
or we may simply indicate a desire to 
sell SDR through the system of guid- 
ance provided by the Fund. In the latter 
case, the Fund would determine the 
countries to receive the SDR from us 
and they in turn would pay currencies to 
the United States—either dollars or cur- 
rency convertible into dollars. In either 
case the effect of the use of special draw- 
ing rights would be the same as a sale 
of U.S. gold. 

While a country which needs to use 
reserve assets will be able at any time 
to use all SDR it holds, to the extent 
needed, it will be required to maintain, 
on the average over a 5-year period, bal- 
ances of SDR equivalent to 30 percent 
of its average allocations. This require- 
ment for “reconstitution” will not be 
onerous, because over a 5-year period it 
may be expected that an individual coun- 
try’s balance-of-payments position would 
change. Thus, having used a portion of 
its SDR when in a deficit, a country 
would expect normally to receive trans- 
fers of SDR when its position strength- 
ened, As this occurs, the reconstitution 
requirements will automatically be met. 

It is important to recognize what spe- 
cial drawing rights will not do and are 
not meant to do. They are not meant to 
replace existing reserves assets or to re- 
place the existing monetary system. They 
are not meant to solve problems other 
than that of assuring adequate reserve 
growth. They will not solve the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments problem or that of any 
other country, although there is no doubt 
that they will be valuable to all coun- 
tries in strengthening reserve positions. 

Great care also has been taken to as- 
sure that the creation of SDR will not 
generate inflationary pressures. The pro- 
cedure of extensive consultations, the 
high-weighted voting requirements, and 
the fact that SDR will be only one ele- 
ment of the international monetary sys- 
tem and one aspect of the activities and 
responsibilities of the Fund, will assure 
that they will be created on the basis of 
prudent judgments shared by the over- 
whelming weight of international opin- 
ion. 

Finally, this new reserve asset will pro- 
vide the United States with an oppor- 
tunity to gain reserves when its balance- 
of-payments position has been strength- 
ened. SDR will be a valuable asset along- 
side gold in U.S. monetary reserves, and 
it is our hope that allocations to the 
United States can be held and that as 
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we strengthen our external position we 
will receive SDR in transfers from other 
countries. 

Every American should take pride in 
the agreement to create special drawing 
rights in the International Monetary 
Fund. Through this agreement, in which 
the United States played a major role, 
we have made a practical contribution 
to a better world and-established a land- 
mark in international cooperation. 


MEMORIAL DAY ADDRESS BY 
ARTHUR GODFREY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, As a 
longtime admirer of Mr. Arthur God- 
frey, I am privileged to share with Sena- 
tors the Memorial Day address he gave 
at Carbondale, Il. 

As we approach yet another national 
holiday which marks the anniversary of 
the Nation’s Declaration of Independ- 
ence, I commend Mr. Godfrey’s reflec- 
tions on the true meaning of patriotism 
to Members of this body and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ad- 
dress was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


ADDRESS BY ARTHUR GODFREY, MEMORIAL 
Day, 1968, CARBONDALE, ILL. 


I am honored to have been asked to come 
out here to address you today. 

The occasion is filled with nostalgia for 
me. The last time I participated in Decora- 
tion Day ceremonies was exactly half a 
century ago. I didn’t make a speech that 
day—I was the proud color bearer of my 
Boy Scout Troop—and I vividly recall with 
what young manly pride and patriotic zeal 
my heart was fairly bursting. The armistice 
was still nearly six months away then and 
the country was athrob with patriotic 
fervor. That was the war to “make the world 
safe for democracy”, y’'know—the war to end 
all wars. 

I can remember seeing a service star flag 
proudly displayed in the front window of 
almost every home along the parade route 
in that little New Jersey town—with here 
and there, sadly—but pridefully—a gold star 
marking the home of one who had made 
the supreme sacrifice. There were many 
fresh graves in the cemeteries of even that 
little hamlet. 

Today there are more fresh graves than 
ever all over America—but, oh, what a far 
cry from the glorious, fervent, dedicated 
love of country that we knew then—and 
again only a quarter century ago in WW II! 

Patriotism, 50 and 25 years ago, was simple 
and eloquent. It was the Fourth of July and 
fireworks and flags and bunting; brass bands 
and oratory—and a statue—and a cannon in 
the courthouse square. 

On Decoration Day there were solemn mo- 
ments in the cemeteries, and the graves of 
loved ones were decorated with flowers and 
tiny American flags. The hearts of the very 
young pounded in the presence of death and 
they wondered deep inside if their courage 
would hold when duty called. The very old 
and the very lonely were silent with their 
memories, 

Just the other day, Will Durant, the noted 
historian, observed that in five thousand 
years, there have only been 300 years where 
man was not engaged in a major war. Mr. 
Durant said war seemed normal to the course 
of events. 

That does appear to be true, doesn’t it? 
But, I suggest that at least patriotism is 
changing. I think patriotism is taking on a 
new and more sophisticated meaning. We can 
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only hope that it will continue to have its 
roots in the human spirit, 

This new patriotism, it seems to me, cele- 
brates a reverence for life, rather than find- 
ing a glory in death. 

It is not an easy transition for many. Beat- 
ing swords into ploughshares lacks the ex- 
citement of thundering artillery and troops 
marching. But if we bring about a world at 
peace, free from hunger and suffering, then 
we have built the final monument to those 
who died in battle yearning for such a world. 

There are, among us, those who think pa- 
trlotism in any form is embarrassing. Well, 
I am embarrassed for them. Nitwits who burn 
the American flag or fly the colors of the 
Viet Cong from a window on the campus, 
and other such neurotic nonsense. And Iam 
just as embarrassed by those who would clap 
these characters in irons or otherwise banish 
them. My faith in our country is such that 
I figure there’s room for all kinds of nuts, 
of every persuasion. The fabric of American 
life has always been strong enough to tol- 
erate all sorts—not excluding even pestifer- 
ous extreme rightists and do-gooders, It has 
been thus since the Revolution. 

However, we Americans have done some 
pretty silly things in the name of patriotism. 
Remember World War One, when it was con- 
sidered patriotic to say Liberty Cabbage in- 
stead of sauerkraut? 

How time does change things. Consider the 
passions we felt in World War Two, about 
the Nazis and the Japanese. Yet our young- 
sters today get a vicarious thrill when they 
see the movies of World War Two: storming 
the beaches of Normandy on D-Day, of John 
Wayne getting himself a Jap on Guadalcanal. 
Nobody today gives a second thought to 
watching a drive-in movie while cuddling in 
a Volkswagen; or staying home and watching 
the Late, Late Show on a TV set made in 
Japan. 

We would be less than an honorable peo- 
ple if we didn’t own up to some black deeds 
done in the name of patriotism. In World 
War Two, our treatment of Japanese-Amer- 
icans—the Nisei—was unforgivable in a 50- 
ciety which calls itself democratic. 

And it occurs to me often that Hitler 
could never have ravaged the world were 
his people not zealous patriots of their Fa- 
therland. There was a perverted patriotism if 
ever there was, and I suspect Mao Tse-tung 
has studied the formula well. 

For the tyrants, patriotism has always 
been a handy excuse for shutting off de- 
bate and putting aside dissent, and calling 
a people to terrible and bloody sacrifice, It 
has also been the means of free and deter- 
mined people to call on unbelievable strength 
and energy. 

Patriotism, in my view, however, is too 
precious and fragile in the human condition 
to limit it to deeds on the battlefield. Too 
often, we equate it with orthodoxy and con- 
formity. There are times in the lives of men 
when to be unorthodox and to resist blind 
conformity takes all the courage the soul 
can muster. 

At the same time, I will quarrel with those 
who would revise all of history to conform 
with the allegedly enlightened ethics of 
these times. The heroism of Americans has 
always been relevant to their own time. 

Our indifference to the plight of the In- 
dian is a national disgrace—because we con- 
tinue it. But nothing in our past should 
impugn the courage of the men and women 
who stormed the wilderness to open the new 
frontiers of this nation, They were simple, 
Godfearing people, mostly illiterate, and all 
of them completely ignorant of what are 
popularly considered the values of today’s 
society. 

We could, I suppose, find fault with our 
ancestors to a point where we would even 
curse the cave man because he wasn’t kind 
to animals. 

Someday, we are going to be judged on 
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the quality of our deeds in this time. We are 
no longer a simple, ignorant people. We are 
a highly educated society with a marvelous 
technology at our command, and a slowly 


developing awareness of the worth of all 


humanity—black, red and yellow as well as 
white. This is what separates us from our 
ancestors, and we will be judged by our chil- 
dren with this in mind. 

Almost two years ago in the Mekong Delta 
of Vietnam I met a man I shall long remem- 
ber. He had not one but three college degrees 
and he wore the black beret of our Special 
Forces. What I am—he told me—is a heavily 
armed sociologist, And what he wanted more 
than anything in this world, was to get a 
filthy war over with and get on with the 
building of a country so topographically 
beautiful it overwhelms you. 

There was not an ounce of hate in his 
heart, but he carried a submachine gun. He 
lived in constant danger, in dirt and squalor 
and terrible heat and humidity. But his every 
thought was of peace, and how to bring 
health and abundance to the weariest people 
on earth, He thought in terms of crop rota- 
tion and irrigation canals, and medicines and 
hospitals and schools. Of creating a civil serv- 
ice and a viable political structure in which 
the poorest peasant had a voice. 

This man represents the new patriotism to 
me. He is not one who glories in war and vic- 
tory. He is a healer, and he is desperately 
needed to bind the wounds of a ravaged 
world. Even so are those laying their lives on 
the line in military service today. Their cour- 
age and love of country is possibly even 
greater than those who have gone before be- 
cause they are fighting a war most of them 
heartily despise. 

They are drafted into service, hastily 
trained and sent abroad, mostly unheralded 
and unacclaimed, to an unpopular highly 
controversial, vicious war without parallel in 
world history. They are fighting a war that 
knows no front, where the enemy is any- 
where and everywhere, often indistinguish- 
able, and where 25,000 of the cream of our 
youth have already lost their lives. 

Already, many of our young men have put 
in their time in Vietnam and are back among 
us. Some have wounds that will never en- 
tirely heal. . wounds of both mind and 
body. 

They may well ask of us—“what were you 
doing, while we were away?” And if these few 
are asking that ... what will all of them say, 
when it is finally over over there, and they 
all come back. 

Will they wonder that we continued with 
business as usual? That we made so little ef- 
fort to clean up the mess and put our cities 
in order? That we got our priorities mixed 
up, and thought that maintaining the status 
quo was the most important thing in the 
world? 

Or will they see that we have grown up to 
our responsibilities. That we realize that rac- 
ism is not the problem of the minorities, it is 
the problem of the great white majority. That 
poverty is not the problem of the poor, it is 
the problem of the well-to-do. 

Let us take our cue from these young 
heroes. They are serving their country. We at 
home can do no less. We, too, have work to 
do and sacrifices to make. We must prove to 
these stalwarts that their sacrifices are also 
relevant to the times and are not made in 
vain, 


INCREASING USE OF FOREIGN-FLAG 
VESSELS FOR U.S. MILITARY CARGO 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I was 
profoundly disturbed by the refusal of 
the Senate last week to increase the ship 
construction subsidy authorization above 
the completely inadequate figure recom- 
mended in the President’s budget. 

At the time, I argued as strongly as I 
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was able that unless we act quickly our 
merchant fleet will soon be totally inade- 
quate to meet this country’s needs, and 
one of the points I stressed hardest was 
the need for a modern, strong merchant 
fleet to serve our defense needs. 

And what do I read in the Baltimore 
Sun this week? That the use of foreign- 
flag vessels by the Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service is increasing rapidly 
every year. It appears that the Depart- 
ment of Defense intends to make us rely 
more heavily each day upon the unde- 
pendable loyalty of foreign ships. De- 
fense is a misnomer for such a policy, 
to say the least. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, published in the 
Baltimore Sun on June 16, 1968, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN-FLAG VESSELS Got $22 MILLION— 
Use or SHIPS ror U.S. Mirrary Carco Has 
RISEN IN 5 YEARS 

(By Richard Basoco) 

Wasuincton, June 15—The Military Sea 
Transportation Service reported today that it 
has paid more than $22,000,000 to the owners 
of foreign flag vessels for the ocean trans- 
portation of American military equipment 
and supplies in the last five years. 

Figures released by the Defense Depart- 
ment’s shipping agency in response to in- 
quiries show that the amount of dry cargo 
carried by foreign flagships has increased 
sharply from fiscal year 1963 to fiscal 1967 
and totaled 1,086,935 measurement tons for 
that five-year period. 

Between 1963, when no foreign tanker 
charters are indicated, the end of fiscal 1967, 
MSTS paid $11,720,000 to foreign tanker op- 
erators to carry 2,320,485 long tons of tanker 
cargo. 

AID PROGRAMS 

The figures provided by MSTS—1968 esti- 
mates were unavailable—include shipments 
under foreign military aid programs and in 
support of United States military personnel. 

The use of foreign flag vessels to move 
military cargo has long been criticized by the 
maritime industry, particularly the labor 
segment, and the issue was raised again this 
week when the Pakistani crew of a Greek- 
owned ship briefly objected to carrying 
vehicles from Baltimore to South Korea. 

The Defense Department is required by 
law to use American flag vessels whenever 
they are available, and military officials in- 
sisted again this week that they had to turn 
to foreign flag ships to meet Army require- 
ments for the jeeps and trucks going to In- 
chon and Pusan. 

SMALL AMOUNT 


The MSTS figures indicate a relatively 
small amount of military cargo carried by 
privately owned ships is going on foreign 
vessels. In fiscal 1963, 4 dry cargo ships 
carried 17,253 measurement tons—only 2 
per cent of the total tonnage moving in pri- 
vately owned vessels. 

In fiscal 1964, 8 foreign ships carried 
81,720 measurement tons, or 8 per cent of 
the privately carried American military 
cargo; 1965, 13 foreign ships carried 201,793 
measurement tons, or 2.1 per cent; fiscal 
1966, 41 foreign ships carried 341,687 meas- 
urement tons, or 2.3 per cent; and in fiscal 
1967, when some 30 small vessels were em- 
ployed in moving American military sup- 
plies from France to England, 67 foreign 
ships carried 445,482 measurement tons, or 
2.4 per cent of the total private carriage. 

The owners of those 133 dry cargo ships 
were paid $10,668,000 by the Government. 

The tonnage carried in foreign tankers 
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was swelled by the 1,762,597 long tons—10 
per cent of the total moved for the Defense 
Department in private vessels—in fiscal 1967 
because of the closing of the Suez Canal. 
The number of foreign flag tankers chartered 
in the last fiscal year was 61. 

The number of foreign tankers employed 
by MSTS had dropped each fiscal year from 
six in 1964 to one in 1966, until the block- 
ing of the Suez Canal. 


FOCUS ON COMMUNITY ACTION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Economic Op- 
portunity has now made its report to the 
President. The Council, appointed in 
March of 1967 in conformance with sec- 
tion 605 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, has given primary attention to the 
problems and prospects of community 
action as an instrument for breaking 
the cycle of poverty in America. Their 
premise was that the community action 
program of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity is the least understood and 
most challenging of all the programs of 
the OEO. 

I have studied the report with more 
than the usual interest because of the 
fact that two outstanding Illinois citi- 
zens participated in the study. Morris I. 
Leibman, a distinguished attorney in 
Chicago, served as the Council’s able 
Chairman and John Patrick Cardinal 
Cody was one of the 20 members. The 
other members of the Council were: 

Morris Abram, attorney, Paul, Weiss, 
Rifkind, Wharton & Garrison, New York, 
N.Y. 

Otto Eckstein, professor of economics, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Horace Busby, Sandy Springs, Md. 

George R. Davis, senior pastor, Na- 
tional City Christian Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Buford Ellington, Governor of Tennes- 
see. 
Hector P. Garcia, doctor of medicine, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Sidney Marland, Jr., superintendent of 
schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Theodore McKeldin, attorney and 
counsellor at law, Baltimore, Md. 

Albert Rains, attorney, Rains & Rains, 
Gadsden, Ala. 

James A. Suffridge, president, Retail 
Clerks International Association, AFL- 
CIO, Washington, D.C. 

Cato W. Valandra, president, Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe, Rosebud, S. Dak. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., executive di- 
rector, National Urban League, New 
York, N.Y. 

Walter Lane, doctor of medicine, Tem- 
ple Terrace, Fla. 

Donald H. McGannon, president and 
chairman, Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

Mrs. Robert McNamara, Washington, 
D.C. 

Carl Sanders, attorney, Hester & Hol- 
ley, Atlanta, Ga. 

David Sullivan, general president, 
Building Services Employees Interna- 
tional Union, AFL-CIO, Washington, 
D.C. 

Louie Welch, mayor of Houston, 

The Council’s report is excellent— 
short and to the point. They state their 
premises succinctly: 
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First. No economic necessity for pov- 
erty exists in America today. 

Second. Poverty is a tightly interre- 
lated and mutually reinforcing set of 
economic, social, and environmental cir- 
cumstances that denies equality of op- 
portunity to some Americans. 

Third. Poverty is vulnerable to social 
action. 

Their recommendations all serve to 
strengthen the best of community ac- 
tion: community involvement and citizen 
Participation. I would like to call par- 
ticular attention to their recommenda- 
tion that the Nation maintain the integ- 
rity of the community action programs 
of the Office of Economie Opportunity for 
at least 6 years beyond 1968 in order to 
permit a full 10-year period of experience 
with community action programs. Surely, 
we cannot expect effective results from a 
program that has to fight for its own ex- 
istence each year never knowing what its 
fate may be from the Congress. The Con- 
gress should show its confidence in the 
Office of Economic Opportunity by ex- 
tending its life for a reasonable amount 
of time. At the same time the Office of 
Economic Opportunity must not continue 
to have its programs disrupted by de- 
lays in annual appropriations. 

Congress puts roadblock after road- 
block in front of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and then becomes angry 
when the program does not function ef- 
ficiently and effectively. I have faith in 
the community action process. I know 
that mistakes will be made by reason of 
the fact that it is an innovative, flexible, 
and experimental program. However, I 
firmly believe that the results will be 
forthcoming if we but give the program 
a chance to breathe. I hope that Senators 

_will read the report of the National Ad- 
visory Council on Economic Opportu- 
nity entitled “Focus on Community Ac- 
tion,” and that its message will guide 
Congress as it considers poverty legisla- 
tion in the future. 


CONSUMER RELIEF THROUGH 
ARBITRATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
was pleased to note a recent article in 
the New York Law Journal in which Mr. 
Robert Coulson, executive vice president 
of the American Arbitration Association, 
a nonprofit organization active in pro- 
viding arbitration services for some 42 
years, has suggested that the arbitration 
process may have applications to the 
consumer-complaint field. The article 
recognizes that the effort to adequately 
protect the consumer who may have 
purchased a defective or dangerous 
product, or a product which fails to meet 
the standards set forth in a warranty or 
guaranty agreement, must include a 
practical and effective mechanism by 
which the individual consumer may seek 
resolution of his grievances. 

Arbitration has generally been used 
in connection with major disputes, such 
as labor-management differences, but 
Mr. Coulson suggests that arbitration 
could be extended to the consumer field, 
where it might, in some instances, sup- 
plant court litigation which is often too 
expensive and prolonged a procedure to 
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provide meaningful relief for the aver- 
age consumer. For there is a particular 
need to develop efficient and impartial 
methods for settling differences between 
manufacturers and consumers. I believe 
that the article, entitled “Can Better 
Systems Be Devised To Handle Consumer 
Complaints? which suggests privately 
sponsored arbitration as a method of re- 
solving consumer complaints, presents 
an alternative which deserves the serious 
consideration of everyone concerned with 
consumer problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can BETTER Systems BE DEVISED To HANDLE 
CONSUMER COMPLAINTS? 


The Nation's throbbing production ma- 
chinery spews out products. Modern sales- 
manship and mass advertising excites and 
infames our hunger to buy. The consumer 
benefits through lower prices, through better 
quality and through wider selections. All 
this is the pride of competitive capitalism, 
the foundation of the American way. 

But underneath this great machine, often 
hidden from our view, are the relatively few, 
but still thousands of consumers who harbor 
justified complaints based upon some per- 
sonal incident where the machinery“ failed 
to deliver what was expected. 

A housewife unwraps a package of dry- 
cleaned curtains in her living room. She 
wails with irritation when she discovers that 
the colors have faded, the pattern has run, 
the fabric has disintegrated. Who is at 
fault—the drycleaner or the manufacturer? 

A young husband picks up his three- 
month-old automobile from the garage, 
where he has taken it to have the brakes 
adjusted. On the way home, approaching an 
intersection, he stamps on the brakes and 
the car throws violently to the right. As he 
completes a “U” turn on his way back to the 
garage, he damns the mechanic, the dealer, 
and the manufacturer in eloquent and in- 
discriminate language. 

A family sits in front of their new color 
television set, watching a favorite show. Sud- 
denly the picture dissolves. They are left 
together, watching the empty screen. Their 
heated conversation turns to the manufac- 
turer, as well. 

These are three out of many thousands of 
cases, where products or processes do not 
live up to the expectations of the ultimate 
consumer. These situations are a matter of 
major concern to the dealer, to the retailer 
and the manufacturer. When the consumer 
has a legitimate complaint as to product or 
service, how can he best assert it against the 
businessmen who were responsible? Can a 
better remedial process be devised, than is 
now available? Or are the courts the best 
possible forum? 

On March 17, 1968, the American Assembly 
concluded a four day conference on Law and 
the Changing Society. Leading judges, law- 
yers, business leaders and government off- 
cials participated in the wide-ranging dis- 
cussions. Among other proposals: 

“Remedial justice in civil controversies in- 
volving small amounts must be made avail- 
able more swiftly and economically to all 
citizens. Arbitration and mediation should 
be used more widely, perhaps in cooperation 
with such private tions as the 
American Arbitration Association, consumer 
organizations, better business bureaus, and 
Chambers of Commerce. Rapid procedures 
at the neighborhood level should be devel- 
oped to adjudicate disputes over simple 
transactions.” 

The American Assembly is not alone in 
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noting the need for more sensitive and more 
acceptable tribunals to resolve consumer 
complaints. 

As Senator Magnuson stated in connection 
with his “consumer protection” Bills, “the 
Commerce Committee, like many individual 
members of Congress, receives a steady flow 
of mail, complaining first, that a recently 
purchased product is defective and would not 
be repaired or replaced by the manufacturer; 
second, that certain defects or failures in a 
product have not been repaired, despite fre- 
quent visits to the repair shop; third, that 
the prices charged for minor repairs are 
exhorbitant; fourth, that significant parts of 
the product's mechanism were not covered 
by the guarantee, but this was not clear at 
the time of sale; and fifth, that disputes with 
the manufacturer as to the coverage of the 
guarantee and as to the allocation of cost 
under it always seem to be resolved by the 
manufacturer in his own favor.” Senator 
Magnuson is particularly concerned with 
providing a workable complaint procedure to 
the consumer. He points out that for the 
“technologically unsophisticated consumer, 
it was impossible to judge the diagnosis of 
the defect or to assess the confidence of the 
workmanship or the quality of the replace- 
ment parts.” On top of all this, of course, 
is the dissatisfied consumer’s tremendous 
frustration about frequently running into a 
seemingly endless hierarchy of bureaucratic 
officials who would disclaim any authority to 
resolve his problem and then politely pass 
the buck along.” 

Let’s go back to the housewife with the 
damaged curtains: Who was responsible for 
the problem that so sorely vexed her? Was it 
the manufacturer of the fabric, the converter 
who processed it, the dealer who sold it for 
curtains, the decorator who selected it, or the 
cleaner who drycleaned the fabric? Likewise 
the furious automobile owner would not 
know whether to look to the manufacturer, 
the dealer or the garage or to all of them. 
And the family we left sitting in the darkness 
would not be sure whether the original man- 
ufacturer, the dealer or a repairman should be 
held responsible for their defective television 
set. 

The fixing of responsibility requires under- 
standing of the technology of the defect. But 
the defect is as much of a “problem” to the 
businessmen who did not contribute to the 
failure, as to those who did. Everyone in 
the chain of transaction can be hurt, Many 
consumers complaints erupt in galaxies 
around a common defect in a particular 
model or line of merchandise, or a failure in 
a service process. The sooner the manufac- 
turer learns of the problem, the sooner the 
item can be corrected and improved. Rep- 
utable manufacturers and dealers try to re- 
solve production and servicing problems, 
whenever they are “red flagged” by an in- 
crease in the volume of consumer complaints. 
The sales manager needs to have an “early 
warning system” for product defects. 

The traditional court system is not pri- 
marily designed to provide “marketing feed- 
back”. Not only is there normally some de- 
lay between the filing of a consumer law- 
suit and its resolution, but the trial proce- 
dure is not particularly suitable for focusing 
an informed judgment upon the technical 
aspects of the dispute. Neither the judge nor 
the jury are likely to be well informed as 
to the business problems that are involved 
in consumer complaints. 

Nor do most consumer complaints find 
their way to the courts. Although some 
metropolitan jurisdictions have tried to pro- 
vide small claims courts of various kinds 
in an attempt to reduce the cost and incon- 
venience of such litigation, it is common 
knowledge that these procedures are often 
unpalatable to the individual consumer. The 
unattractive locations and inconvenient pro- 
cedures mitigate against more widespread 
use. Only where such courts provide a crisp 
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and economic collection service have their 
facilities been a major factor in determining 
individual disputes. 

Nor is the average lawyer often engaged 
in the resolution of this class of disputes. 
They seldom involve enough money to ade- 
quately compensate him, The consumer often 
does not view his problem as one requiring 
professional assistance. The lawyer repre- 
senting a retail business who is requested to 
appear in a small claims court looks upon 
this service as an irritating episode in his 
general practice. As lawyers know, the costs 
of providing adequate representation in liti- 
gation are alarmingly high. The average prac- 
titioner has little interest in participating in 
litigation that involves factual disputes as 
to insignficant matters. Nor is an attorney 
any more comfortable with the technology 
than is his client. 

Nevertheless, court processes are designed 
for lawyers and the party who is not repre- 
sented finds the machinery confusing, 
fraught with inexplicable delays and gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. 

Thus the consumer yearns for a non-ju- 
dicial avenue of appeal. Better business bu- 
reaus receive voluminous correspondence and 
telephone calls from consumers who hope 
that the bureau will make it possible to con- 
front the businessman directly. Other con- 
sumers write to trade associations, to gov- 
ernment consumer fraud bureaus and to leg- 
islative representatives. 

Consumers and consumer groups are in- 
creasingly demanding a solution to their 
remedial problem, demanding, in the words 
of the American Assembly, that justice “be 
available more swiftly and economically”. 
This demand may be met by government reg- 
ulation unless the business community acts 
in a positive way. This brings us to the 
central question. Can better systems be de- 
vised by private enterprise to handle con- 
sumer complaints? 

The business community has increasing- 
ly expressed an interest in creating meaning- 
ful voluntary programs through which the 
consumer who has a justified complaint can 
present it to a tribunal for consideration and 
for possible effective action. If national or 
local business groups wish to establish such 
procedures, they may wish to use an impar- 
tial agency to handle the practical details. 
Where an industry controls and adminis- 
ters its own complaint system, the consumer 
is less likely to expect a fair hearing or to 
believe in the impartiality of the tribunal’s 
decisions. Furthermore, most trade associa- 
tions are not experienced in the unique 
problems of providing an impartial forum. 
It makes sense to turn to an experienced 
organization for a specialized service. 

The American Arbitration Association, a 
nonprofit, impartial organization, has for 
forty-two years provided administrative serv- 
ices in the arbitration field. At the present 
time its case load is in excess of 15,000 per 
year, including disputes drawn from a wide 
variety of industries and issues. The Asso- 
ciation maintains a nationwide network of 
Offices and a panel of arbitrators which 
numbers 23,000 with representation in every 
community in the nation. Many of the 
cases already handled by the Arbitration 
Association involve claims made by con- 
sumers. For example, the largest single cate- 
gory involves disputes between automobile 
insurance policyholders and the insurance 
companies under the uninsured motorist 
coverage. The American Arbitration Associa- 
tion maintains comprehensive educational 
and research facilities and is familiar with 
the legal requirements that pertain to arbi- 
tration. Thus, the Association and its staff 
are peculiarly competent to design and ad- 
minister consumer arbitration systems spe- 
cially tailored for particular industries and 
particular local communities. 

One such tribunal has recently been pro- 
posed by Albert E. Johnson, Director of Tex- 
tile Trade Relations of the National Institute 
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of Drycleaning. In a speech at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, on February 7, 1968, Mr. 
Johnson urged that local arbitration pro- 
cedures be established to handle disputes be- 
tween consumers and businessmen, such as 
drycleaning services, on a local basis 
throughout the country. Mr. Johnson’s pro- 
posal was imaginative, and represented a 
significant departure from the typical arbi- 
tration system. He suggested that “consumer 
arbitrators” be selected by the AAA, in coop- 
eration with the business community, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce, the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau and trade groups, and 
in cooperation with locally acceptable con- 
sumer organizations. The “consumer arbi- 
trator” could serve at the pleasure of these 
organizations with either side able to chal- 
lenge impartiality at any time. At their mu- 
tual pleasure, the arbitrator would be avail- 
able to hear and decide any cases filed by con- 
sumers in that area. Local retailers, dealers 
and service agencies would pledge them- 
selves to abide by the arbitrator’s decisions 
in connection with consumer claims filed 
against them. Through the facilities of the 
American Arbitration Association, such ar- 
bitrators would be trained in their duties 
and would have available to them informa- 
tion as to dispute-settlement procedures, 
technical assistance and other guides. Re- 
ports of the arbitrators’ decisions would be 
distributed throughout a dispute-settlement 
network so that problems arising in one 
community could be brought to the atten- 
tion of merchants and manufacturers else- 
where. 

Mr. Johnson offered the proposal as “a 
means by which we can more effectively re- 
solve and minimize consumer problems in 
all product and service areas in all com- 
munities”. He called upon local communi- 
ties to pioneer a local program along the 
lines of his suggestion. 

While it is possible to provide for arbitra- 
tion by including an arbitration clause in a 
contract, or by submitting an existing dis- 
pute to arbitration, the greatest potential 
for impartial resolution of disputes may lie 
in a private, industry-sponsored system 
whereby the business community offers ar- 
bitration to its customers and agrees in ad- 
vance to abide by the arbitrator’s award. The 
customer may elect to accept the company’s 
offer to arbitrate the dispute, or to prosecute 
his grievance through governmental chan- 
nels. Such a system would provide a safety 
valve for thousands of consumers. If offered 
a well-designed system of dispute settlement, 
consumers might be less likely to press their 
angry grievances upon political representa- 
tives, government officials or the courts. 

Generally, lawyers and judges would favor 
such an approach. By relieving the courts 
of small, relatively insignificant claims, the 
traditional processes will be available for 
substantial cases. By eliminating the need to 
involve business lawyers in small claims, the 
Bar’s attention can be refocused upon the 
more significant problems of the business 
clients and upon emerging social conflicts. 

It is well understood by businessmen that 
time-consuming litigation is to be avoided 
wherever possible. The businessman is far 
more interested in building his production 
or sales capacity than in contesting a rela- 
tively few sour transactions that drain away 
his time and energy. The business commun- 
ity is highly motivated to provide imagina- 
tive new solutions to the consumer complaint 
problem. Trade associations who find that 
neither the local courts nor traditional sys- 
tems of arbitration are appropriate for con- 
sumer complaints, should establish commit- 
tees to explore the possibility of providing 
a small claims arbitration system along the 
lines that Mr. Johnson proposed in Cincin- 
nati. 

Needless to say, the American Arbitration 
Association would be delighted to help design 
such a program, and to develop a nation- 
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wide system of local small claims arbitration 
services. The social and economic waste that 
is created by unresolved customer disputes 
far outweighs the modest cost that would be 
involved in establishing such a system. 


PRESIDENT URGED TO SIGN 
CRIME BILL 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, today I 
have sent the following telegram to the 
President of the United States urging 
him to sign the omnibus crime bill 
passed by this body quite some time ago: 

Urge immediate signing of the Omnibus 
Crime Bill. This measure needed to reduce 
the trend toward lawlessness and give sup- 
port to our law enforcement agencies. 


In my opinion, it would be a very seri- 
ous error on the part of the White House 
to let this measure expire by failing to 
sign a bill that clearly expresses the will 
of the majority of America’s citizens. 

Former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon called upon the President to sign 
this bill in a statement released yester- 
day and many Senators have called upon 
the President to do the bidding of the 
people. I am persuaded that America is 
fed up with the laxity exhibited by the 
Attorney General of the United States 
who is charged with the responsibility of 
law enforcement. This measure would 
give a tremendous boost to the morale of 
our firstline law-enforcement officers as 
well as giving the criminal full notice 
that he will not be tolerated by our law- 
abiding citizens. 

Mr. President, I join with former Vice 
President Nixon in saying: 

The Nation needs action on the crime-con- 
trol front. 


BUILDING A NEW AMERICA—AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
KUCHEL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, May 24, 1968, I had the privilege of 
addressing the Construction Industry 
Forum of the Orange County Builders 
Association, at Anaheim, Calif. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a partial text of 
the remarks I delivered on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUILDING a New AMERICA 


(Partial text of remarks by U.S. Senator 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, before the Construc- 
tion Industry Forum of the Orange County 
Builders’ Association, Anaheim, Calif., May 
24, 1968) 

In the preamble of the National Housing 
Act of 1949, the housing goal of this nation 
was set out in these words:. . . a decent 
home and suitable living environment for 
every American family.” That goal is a long 
way from being achieved but when it is, much 
of the credit will rest in your hands—the 
builders of America. Your work is a portrait 
of growth and progress in our land. And 
nowhere are these signs more obvious than 
in this State and in this country. 

It is for these reasons, that I am highly 
honored to have this opportunity to address 
the Orange County Builders’ Association. 
This county and this city of Anaheim are 
my home. They are no longer the quiet, rural 
areas of my youth. A large metropolis is de- 
veloping in our midst and the shape of that 
future is yours to create. 
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We see a paradox in America today. While 
we watch new buildings rise before our eyes, 
old ones crumble and decay behind our backs. 
This contrast is particularly evident in Cali- 
fornia, possibly because we have the greatest 
Wealth, the largest population, the most 
fantastic growth in the postwar years, and 
we are the most dynamic of the states. In 
California, poverty and blight, with all their 
ugliness, seem poignantly out of place. While 
we enjoy the luxury of mansions in Beverly 
Hills, we suffer the tragedy of slums in Watts. 
While we take pride in the glory of hotels on 
Nob Hill, we are ashamed at the sight of 
deteriorating public housing at Hunters 
Point and East Oakland. These are examples 
of the critical paradox of our times. Despite 
our efforts, America remains a nation of both 
obvious affluence and obvious destitution. 

Today, the hopeful goal of a Housing Act 
passed close to 20 years ago, remains a dream. 
After more than three decades of fragmented 
and sadly misdirected Federal housing pro- 
grams, decent housing remains a chronic 
problem for the disadvantaged, urban house- 
hold. Fifty-six percent of the country’s 
minority families live in central cities today, 
and of these, nearly two-thirds live in neigh- 
borhoods marked by substandard housing 
and general urban blight. For these citizens 
condemned by poverty to live in the decaying 
slums of America’s cities, the goal of a decent 
home and suitable environment is as far dis- 
tant as ever. 

To date, Federal building programs have 
been able to do comparatively little to provide 
housing for the disadvantaged. In the 31- 
year history of subsidized Federal housing, 
only about 800,000 units have been con- 
structed with recent production averaging a 
meager 50,000 units a year. Despite the in- 
fusion of billions of Federal dollars and un- 
precedented rates of private housing con- 
struction, our metropolitan areas have 3.2 
million occupied housing units either 
dilapidated or lacking in basic plumbing 
facilities. In some cases, Federal programs 
have actually aggravated the problems they 
were attempting to solve, resulting in greater 
disappointment and frustration among those 
in need of assistance. 

One of the greatest failures of Federal 
participation in the housing area has been 
the public housing program initiated by the 
Housing Act of 1937. In a series entitled 
“Chicago's $70-Million Ghetto”, the Chicago 
Daily News has written about one of the 
prominent public housing projects in Chi- 
cago. “In its 28 highrise buildings,” reported 
the Daily News, “live 28,000 people—20,000 
of them children—all of them poor, grappling 
with violence and vandalism, fears and sus- 
picion, teenage terror and adult chaos, rape, 
resentment, official regimenting.” 

Public housing in the big cities is basically 
central city housing; and the central cities 
are predominantly ghettos occupied by the 
disadvantaged minorities. The worst thing 
about the big-city public housing is not that 
it is shoddy and dreary. The worst thing is 
that it is despicable to live there, and that 
degraded, hopeless people, the victims of 
weakness, fate and prejudice make their 
homes there. 

The urban renewal program is another 
disappointing Federal effort. The number of 
housing units destroyed under urban re- 
newal is estimated at nearly four times the 
number created, and the price of the new 
units, often high-rise luxury apartments, is 
usually far beyond the reach of the displaced 
poor. Relocation assistance to those displaced 
from their homes has been grossly inade- 
quate. It is estimated that only about one- 
half of one percent of all Federal expendi- 
tures for urban renewal is used for reloca- 
tion assistance, and nearly one-half of the 
displaced families receive no relocation pay- 
ments or property loss compensation. 

These programs and countless others like 
them, have failed because we have not 
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learned to cope with the causes of inade- 
quate housing or to advance the basic re- 
quirements of human 

First and foremost of the causes is poverty. 
Most ghetto residents simply cannot pay 
rent necessary to support decent housing. 
This prevents private builders from erecting 
new units in the ghettos or from rehabili- 
tating old ones. Either action involves an 
investment that would require substantially 
higher rents than most ghetto dwellers can 
pay. It also deters landlords from maintain- 
ing units that are presently structurally 
sound. Maintenance too requires additional 
investment, and, at the minimal rents that 
innner city citizens can pay, landlords have 
little incentive. 

The same reasons are given for the wide- 
spread violation of building codes. First, 
many of these building codes are hopelessly 
outdated. Additionally, bringing old struc- 
tures up to any code standards at all, and 
maintaining them at that level often forces 
owners to raise rents far above the ghetto 
tenant's ability to pay. In New York City, 
vigorous code enforcement has already caused 
owners to board up and abandon over 2,500 
buildings rather than assume the expense 
of repairing them. 

What is needed is not increased appropria- 
tions, additional administrators, tighter Fed- 
eral controls, repetitious and inadequate 
programs and continued toleration of apathy 
and discrimination. All of these serve to per- 
petuate the mistakes of the past and the 
ghettos of the present. Rather than a mere 
extension of past policies and programs, the 
problems of our cities today require bold in- 
novations which enlist the strengths and 
aspirations of our people in a new design for 
progress, 

Prior to World War I there scarcely existed 
anything that could be called a housing in- 
dustry. Fortune magazine, in 1946, called 
home building the “industry that capitalism 
forgot.” But the years that followed saw the 
stunning birth of a strong and lasting indus- 
try. In but a few years, almost 34 ‘million 
new housing units were built. Your industry 
literally changed the pattern of housing oc- 
cupancy in America, turning what was pri- 
marily a nation of renters in 1940 into a na- 
tion of home owners by 1960. 

In those few years, you, in essence, built 
a new America. But you built it for the Amer- 
ican who could afford to buy a house. The 
challenge today is to build a new America 
for the disadvantaged citizen who has never 
known home ownership. It will take the same 
spirit, the same cooperation between govern- 
ment and industry, and the same resources 
of private industry that spurred you on after 
World War I to find the answers today. I am 
pleased to say that significant steps are al- 
ready being taken. 

The enormous resources, imagination and 
strength of the private and independent sec- 
tor can be brought to bear against the com- 
plex problems of the cities. There are numer- 
ous examples of what can be done: Alcoa 
and Reynolds Metal Company have under- 
taken investments in several renewal proj- 
ects; Action-Housing, a non-profit organiza- 
tion in Pittsburgh, has purchased and is re- 
habilitating deteriorated houses in that city; 
Hallmark Cards is engaged in renewing the 
run-down commercial areas of Kansas City; 
in New York City, seven large banks have 
formed a consortium to lend money for the 
rehabilitation of dilapidated housing. 

In housing, our Government should seek 
to encourage the efforts of private enterprise 
and to limit its own functions to those 
which government can perform effectively— 
mobilization of resources, risk-bearing 
through a variety of guarantees, technical 
assistance, research and information dissem- 
ination, and, when necessary, financial as- 
sistance, 

A step in this direction is included in the 
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Housing and Urban Development Act of 1968 
recently reported by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency and awaiting Sen- 
ate action. It would, under Title N, author- 
ize the creation of Federally chartered, pri- 
vately funded corporations which in turn 
could form partnerships for the purpose of 
building low and moderate income housing. 
This partnership arrangement would permit 
investors to take advantage of the individual 
loss provisions under our tax laws. 

But I believe further steps should be taken 
to encourage the residents of blighted city 
areas themselves to become involved actively 
in programs to provide better housing. To 
assist in this effort, I have introduced an 
amendment to the pending housing bill to 
provide government guarantees of bonds is- 
sued by public and non-profit private corpo- 
rations dedicated to constructing and re- 
habilitating low income housing. Such cor- 
porations can open the door to participation 
and self-help by residents of the areas them- 
selves. 

Our efforts to improve conditions in the 
urban centers must focus on home owner- 
ship for those who are capable of assuming 
this responsibility. Such ownership, in both 
single and multiple-family dwellings, would 
immeasurably brighten the lives of some 
now confined to tenancy in blighted private 
apartments or somber public housing. 
Broadened home ownership opportunities 
will foster the values of individual dignity, 
civic responsibility and a sense of pride of 
ownership. 

It was for this reason that I cosponsored 
a Republican initiative introduced by Sen- 
ator Percy of Illinois to create a National 
Home Ownership Foundation. It was also for 
this reason that I became alarmed over the 
housing situation that developed following 
the destructive rioting in Watts in 1965. 
Home purchasing and rebuilding were sty- 
mied by the inability to obtain mortgage 
loans from lenders unwilling to assume risks 
in such areas. I introduced legislation in 
1966 to empower the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to insure purchase money mort- 
gages in so-called riot-prone areas. Despite 
the opposition of the Administration, it was 
enacted into law. Yet, FHA officials even 
then refused to utilize such legislation until 
I called for action following the 1967 riots 
in Newark and Detroit which has left hun- 
dreds homeless. A month later, FHA was 
testifying to the usefulness of my legisla- 
tion by providing mortgage insurance to 
more than 1,000 families, making commit- 
ments at a rate of 150 a week. This concept 
has proved out and, in the bill now before 
the Senate, has been expanded into older or 
declining areas, whether riot-prone or not. It 
was on the basis of this risk-sharing pro- 
posal that the nation’s largest life insur- 
ance companies banded together to commit 
one billion dollars to financing housing in 
urban poverty areas. 

It is clear to me that the basic principles 
behind today's low-income housing efforts 
must stress private sector involvement, a 
carefully defined role for government, indi- 
vidual resident participation and home 
ownership. But as we search out and enact 
innovations under these principles, we must 
also restudy and improve the best of exist- 
ing programs. 

The Model Cities Program, for example, 
can be a most effective weapon over the long 
term. It forces the Federal government and 
cities to sort out priorities. It offers a means 
of coordinating sometimes disparate govern- 
ment programs, and it encourages innova- 
tive plans and techniques, Right now, how- 
ever, the Government is not equipped to ex- 
tend the p to more than a fraction 
of the cities which want it. 

The rent supplement program has passed 
from a point of controversy to one of ac- 
ceptance by Republicans and Democrats 
alike. This approach now offers a highly 
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flexible tool to meet housing costs because 
it permits adjustment according to the in- 
come of the tenant. Its emphasis on self-help 
and the facilities of private enterprise have 
drawn ‘well-deserved support.” Some im- 
provements remain to be made, however. 
Unduly restrictive architectural and unit cost 
standards must be modified to make the 
program attractive to private developers. 

Other needed steps include a re-evaluation 
of our urban renewal program to place a 
priority on relocation assistance and aid to 
low income housing. 

A stable economy, of course, is essential to 
your industry efforts to meet this challenge 
of a new America. In 1966, you suffered near 
disaster as the money crunch brought the 
home building industry almost to a stand- 
still, A sudden and unjustified shift in na- 
tional economic policies resulted not in tight 
money, but in virtually no money at all by 
mid-summer of 1966. Today, largely because 
of your efforts to stimulate your industry, 
building in America is again on the upswing. 
But fiscal restraint is in order if another 1966 
is to be avoided. There are no easy solutions. 
Cuts in government spending and a tax in- 
crease are necessary. I deeply regret that such 
vital legislation action is still delayed in the 
Congress. It is my hope that responsibility 
will win out and that this nation can again 
achieve economic stability and confidence in 
the dollar, 

We have never solved the crises in our his- 
tory by unrealistic assessment or grandiose 
plans not related to the problem. We solve 
them as American always have—by hard 
work, by a sense of commitment, by a realis- 
tic understanding of the problems and finally, 
by unleashing the forces of free men, like 
yourselves, who put their ingenuity and 
imagination and their courage to the task. 
When we try to solve them any other way, 
by imposing solutions, straight-jocketing our 
energies, then we fail. 

Here in America we have so very much 
going for us that, if we fail, we will have set 
world progress itself back. What happens to 
us affects everything, everywhere. We have 
made substantial progress in these years in 
identifying the problems, in developing some 
serious solutions, and in being willing to face 
the cold facts of error and failure. This is the 
process by which man learns. 

As men of capacity and good will, as a so- 
ciety with resources we have not yet tapped, 
let us decide what it is we wish to do and 
then let us proceed to achieve the goal we 
seek: a decent home and suitable living 
environment for every American family.” 
This, my friends, is the essence of the new 
America we must strive to build in our time, 


FIREARMS CONTROL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of controlling the indiscriminate 
sale, possession, and use of firearms has 
resulted in a flood of mail coming into 
my office. As of this date, more than 
60,000 letters, telegrams, and petitions 
have been received. Many people of my 
State feel that new laws are needed. 
Many others feel that better enforcement 
of the laws already on the books is our 
greatest problem. 

Given the growing public interest in 
gun legislation, I feel obliged to repeat 
my thoughts on the subject, which have 
been a matter of public record for some 
time. I am in favor of reasonable gun 
controls. I am in favor of reasonable gun 
controls today, and I have always fa- 
vored them in the past. I voted for rea- 
sonable, enforceable gun controls when 
the omnibus crime bill was before the 
Senate. This bill specifically places strict 
restrictions upon the sale of handguns. 
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Statistics indicate that handguns are, 
for obvious reasons, the type of weapon 
most favored by criminals. According to 
figures supplied to me by the Library of 
Congress, handguns were used in 25 per- 
cent of all major crimes in the United 
States in 1966, while long guns were em- 
ployed in only one-half of 1 percent of 
major crimes. When murders are isolated 
from other types of major crimes, the 
role of handguns looms even larger. I am 
told that 60 percent of all murders com- 
mitted in America in 1966 involved the 
use of firearms, and over two-thirds of 
these murders were done with handguns. 

These figures very dramatically show 
the importance of the handgun restric- 
tions contained in the omnibus crime 
bill recently passed by Congress. Yet, the 
crime bill still awaits the President's 
signature. I urge him promptly to sign 
the omnibus crime bill which passed both 
the Senate and House by overwhelming 
majorities. 

Mr. President, in order to put the gun- 
control issue into proper perspective, I 
want to repeat again that all the addi- 
tional laws in the world will not stop 
crime unless there is better law enforce- 
ment and unless public respect for law 
and order is renewed. 

For instance, my own State of Cali- 
fornia has some of the most compre- 
hensive and carefully drawn legislation 
to control firearms of any State in the 
Union. Yet, the horrible crime of political 
assassination which took our beloved col- 
league Senator Robert F. Kennedy from 
us occurred in California. His alleged as- 
sassin violated at least five sections of the 
California Penal Code relating to fire- 
arms. 

Sirhan B. Sirhan, the suspect, is an 
alien. Section 12021 of the California 
Penal Code prohibits aliens from possess- 
ing firearms. Sirhan apparently broke 
that law which carries maximum penal- 
ties of 15 years’ imprisonment and a 
$500 fine. 

Another California law, section 12022, 
makes it a crime, punishable by 5 to 
10 years’ internment, to commit a felony 
while armed with a firearm. 

A third provision of the California law, 
section 12025, makes it unlawful to carry 
a concealed firearm without a license. 
Sirhan probably did not have such a 
license. 

With certain exceptions for law en- 
forcement officers and military person- 
nel, section 12031 of the penal code makes 
it unlawful to carry a firearm concealed 
upon the person. Sirhan allegedly was 
carrying a loaded concealed weapon. 

Finally, another section of the Cali- 
fornia Code, section 12072, provides that 
if a person in lawful ownership or pos- 
session of a gun wishes to give it or sell 
it to someone else, he must ascertain 
whether the purchaser or donee, as the 
case may be, is qualified under Califor- 
nia law to own and possess a gun. Ap- 
parently that statute was alsc violated. 

From this sad recitation of the laws 
broken during recent tragic events, it is 
apparent that simply passing another 
law will not necessarily solve the prob- 
lem which is uppermost in people’s 
minds today. 

Rather our first imperative must be to 
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make a deliberate and sustained effort to 
return to all our laws their former pri- 
macy. This requires that the public re- 
spect and observe the law, and that law- 
enforcement officers be encouraged and 
assisted in performing their duties. 

Mr. President, once the omnibus crime 
bill becomes law, I intend to consider the 
many proposals for additional firearm 
controls with an open mind. I will care- 
fully scrutinize and enthusiastically sup- 
port any further gun legislation which 
in my judgment, serves the public inter- 
est. 


THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY— 
US.—U.S.S.R. CONSULAR CONVEN- 
TION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, against 
the dark and somber backdrop of tragic 
events on the national and international 
scene, there are two recent developments 
which provide a ray of light and hope for 
this world of ours. The developments I 
have in mind are the overwhelming ap- 
proval given by the members of the 
United Nations on June 12 to the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, and the proclama- 
tior. by President Johnson on the follow- 
ing day of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. Consular 
Convention. 

Each of these agreements is important 
in itself. The Nonproliferation Treaty 
represents one more step in the joint ef- 
forts of the United States, the Soviet 
Union and most of the other countries 
of the world to cope with the menace 
implicit in nuclear weapons and to pre- 
pare the way for an ultimate reduction 
in the arms race. 

The Soviet-American Consular Treaty 
is actually the first bilateral treaty ever 
concluded between this country and the 
Soviet Union. It required painstaking 
negotiations and, as we all recall, was 
the subject of considerable debate in this 
country and particularly in the Congress. 
Nevertheless, now that it has been con- 
cluded we can safely predict that there 
will be advantages to us in the more effi- 
cient regulation of consular business, and 
in the protection we are able to afford 
American businessmen and tourists in 
the Soviet Union. 

Quite aside from the intrinsic merits 
of these two historic agreements, they 
have a symbolic value which is even more 
significant to this troubled world. They 
demonstrate in a concrete, vital way that 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
can work together on specific issues 
which are of mutual concern to them. 
This is a principal which was long ago 
recognized by President Johnson and his 
administration and which has been pa- 
tiently and persistently followed over a 
period of many months. The policy that 
we have been following with regard to 
the Soviet Union was summed up 
cogently by President Johnson last 
Thursday at his proclaiming of the Con- 
sular Convention, when he said: 

We must move in parallel where our vital 


interests permit. We must work together 
wherever and whenever we can. 


This is not a policy based on starry- 
eyed optimism— rather it is a pragmatic 
course that is dictated by a hard-headed 
awareness of the real facts of the in- 
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ternational -situation. Together the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
possess enormous powers which can be 
used for the good, or for the ill, not only 
of our two countries but of the peoples 
of the entire world. This plain fact of 
power imposes upon both of our nations 
great responsibility. It was to meet that 
responsibility that President Johnson 
laid down his policy of striving in every 
way consistent with our national inter- 
ests to find areas of agreement with the 
Soviet Union. 

This policy cannot always produce 
large and conspicuous triumphs, but it 
will, I am sure, mean that the future will 
see continued progress toward settlement 
of some of the multitude of issues that 
stand between us and the Soviet Union. 
Fortunately we shall see in the near fu- 
ture another mark of progress when the 
President submits to the Senate the re- 
cently signed Astronaut Assistance and 
Return Agreement. It is not too much to 
expect and hope that these benchmarks 
will be followed by more great and small 
agreements that can finally pave the way 
to the peaceful arrangement that we and 
the Soviet peoples, and the peoples of the 
entire world so fervently desire. 


OFFICER OSCAR JOEL BRYANT, LOS 
ANGELES POLICE FORCE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have 
often commented upon the critical need 
for law and order, and upon the gen- 
erally high quality of the police work 
done in this country. 

I am especially interested in, and 
proud of, the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment headed by Chief Thomas Reddin. 
So I was saddened to learn that Officer 
Oscar Joel Bryant of the Los Angeles 
police force was shot and killed last 
month while foiling an attempted rob- 
bery. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
pause a moment today to pay tribute 
to Officer Bryant. I think this is alto- 
gether fitting and proper for Officer 
Bryant was an honest and loyal Ameri- 
can. He was killed while effectively per- 
forming his duty—he was killed while 
performing a service to others. 

I sincerely hope that the appalling in- 
crease in crime in our country has not 
conditioned us to accept Officer Bryant’s 
death as just another murder. I sin- 
cerely hope that the frightening increase 
in violence in our society has not so 
hardened us that we can no longer feel 
a sense of righteous indignation when a 
public servant, who is neither famous 
nor wealthy, is senselessly slain. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to note 
that Officer Bryant’s passing did not go 
unmarked in Los Angeles. In fact, more 
than 1,000 fellow policemen attended his 
funeral. I am told this is the largest turn- 
out since services were held for former 
Police Chief William H. Parker in 1966. 
I only wish it were possible to print a 
photograph in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, for I have here a picture showing 
nearly 100 motorcycle policemen riding 
together as an escort for the funeral 
cortege. It is a most impressive sight. 

The paper also shows a heartrending 
picture of Officer Bryant’s mother being 
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presented with a flag from her son’s cof- 
5 I share her grief and her sense of 
Oss. 

Finally, I would like to draw the at- 
tention of those troublemakers, who seek 
to cause friction between the races, to 
the loyalty and compassion which the 
untimely death of a Negro patrolman 
has evoked from his fellow policemen and 
from other citizens of California. 


THE MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the following articles 
which appeared in the Washington, D.C., 
newspapers today: 

From the Washington Post: 

An article by William Clopton, Jr., 
titled “40,000 To March Today—Peace- 
ful Protest Pledged”; 

An article by Eve Edstrom titled “Child 
Welfare Plans Hit at Hearing“; and 

An article by Paul W. Valentine titled 
“Rickety Mule Train Plods in To Wait 
for March.” 

From the Washington Evening Star: 

An article titled “Rash of Violence, 
Nine Arrests Mark Eve of Poor’s March”; 
and 

An article titled 
March of Poor.” 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1968] 
Forty THOUSAND TO MARCH ToDAY—PEACE- 
FUL PROTEST PLEDGED—NINE ARRESTED IN 

DisPuTE WITH POLICE 

(By Willard Clopton, Jr.) 

Amid renewed assurances that today’s 
“Solidarity Day” demonstration will be non- 
violent, contingents of an expected 40,000 
participants began pouring into the city 
yesterday. 

District officials braced for the onslaught 
with advance preparations, including the 
deployment of at least 4300 policemen and 
national guardsmen to monitor the day's 
events. 

A generally peaceful march from Lafayette 
Park to the home of Rep. Wilbur Mills (D- 
Ark.) yesterday was marred by a police- 
marcher confrontation in front of the Exec- 
utive Office Building, next to the White 
House. Nine persons were arrested. 

The confrontation occurred when a bus- 
load of Mexican-American members of the 
Poor People’s Campaign stopped in front of 
the Executive Office Building to unload and 
join the march of 400 Campaigners to Mills“ 
home in an apartment building at 2701 Con- 
necticut ave. nw. 

Witnesses said police told the group to 
park around the corner, rather than in front 
of the building, but they proceeded to un- 
load. 

In a brief but heated confrontation, club- 
wielding police arrested nine of the group, 
four adults and five juveniles, on charges of 
disorderly conduct. No one was seriously 
injured. 

The remainder of the group was permitted 
to join the march to the Mills residence. 
There they defied police orders to keep mov- 
ing and formed a solid line in front of the 
building. 

After a dispute between march leader 
George Wiley, executive director of the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Organization, and a 
police lieutenant the marchers were permit- 
ted to remain in place. They were required, 
however, to leave a “channel” free on the 
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sidewalk where pedestrians could walk if 
they wished. 

While several hundred spectators on the 
terraced lawn of the Sheraton-Park Hotel 
looked on, the demonstrators sang and 
chanted slogans for 20 minutes before board- 
ing buses back to Resurrection City and oth- 
er points. 

Unnoticed by the demonstrators, Mills and 

his wife entered the building by a side door 
a few minutes after the group arrived. 
- Mills, chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has been the target of 
numerous protests by the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign because of his support of what some 
regard as restrictive welfare legislation. 

A delegation of six protesters had obtained 
a 4:30 p.m. appointment with Mills at his 
office, but the meeting was canceled an hour 
before it was to be held because Mills was 
in a committee meeting. 

Another incident occurred late in the 
afternoon yesterday when the Campaign’s 
symbolic mule-train created a major traffic 
jam along the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway near the Virginia end of Memorial 
Bridge. The jam was finally cleared when 
the train moved off to camp overnight on 
parkland near the bridge. It will move into 
the District early today. 

The Campaign leader, the Rev. Ralph David 
Abernathy, said yesterday that the mass 
demonstration today will be “nonviolent in 
the truest sense,” and Solidarity Day coordi- 
nator Sterling Tucker disclosed that 22 big- 
city mayors have endorsed the rally's goals. 

The marchers are to gather at 10 am. at 
the Washington Monument grounds for a va- 
riety show to be staged by a number of big- 
name entertainers, then walk to Lincoln 
Memorial for an afternoon of oratory by 
more than 20 speakers. 

Tucker told newsmen yesterday that 
“everything is set. We have had no major 
planning problems.” 

Tucker read a statement in which the 
22 mayors endorsed the marchers’ objectives 
in the areas of hunger, jobs and legal rights. 

The officials called it “only fitting and 
proper that we publicly proclaim our com- 
mitment to the goals of those who march” 
because “nowhere is the violence, poverty 
and division against which they fight deep- 
ly felt than in our great cities.” 

Among the signers were Mayors John V. 
Lindsay of New York; Carl B. Stokes of Cleve- 
land, Ivan Allen of Atlanta, Kevin White of 
Boston, Joseph Alioto of San Francisco, 
Thomas D'Alessandro III of Baltimore, Sam 
Yorty of Los Angeles, A. J. Cervantes of St. 
Louis, Jerome Cavanagh of Detroit, Henry 
Mater of Milwaukee and Walter E. Washing- 
ton of the District of Columbia. 

Tucker said today's entertainment will be 
provided by a talent roster that includes 
Marlon Brando and musicians Ramsey Lewis, 
Eartha Kitt, Alan King and folk-singers trio 
of Peter, Paul and Mary. 

the speakers will be labor leader 
Walter Reuther, Sen. Edward W. Brooke (R- 
Mass.), NAACP Executive Secretary Roy 
Wilkins, Patrick Cardinal O’Boyle, archbishop 
of the Catholic Archdiocese of Washington, 
and Whitney Young, director of the National 
Urban League. 

A number of other speakers will represent 
various organizations and ethnic groups par- 
ticipating in the Campaign. 

with Tucker at the news brief- 
ing was Coretta King, widow of the Rev. Dr. 
Martin Luther King Jr., who is a co-vice- 
chairman of today’s assembly. 

She called the Campaign “my husband's 
last dream—what he saw as America’s last 
chance to solve our problems nonviolently.“ 

Referring to the “triple evils of racism, 
poverty and war,” she said that “we must 
rise up and declare to the world that we can 
tolerate them no longer and that we will 
Gedicate our lives to the pursuit of justice, 
brotherhood and peace.” 

Earlier, Mr. Abernathy said his group is 
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negotiating a second extension of the permit 
for Resurrection City. 

But, he added: “‘Permit or not, we will be 
here until Congress adjourns, or until Con- 
gress and the agencies do something for the 
poor.“ 

If the group's demands are not met, he 
said, “the only way they are going to get us 
out of here is to carry us out, and then there 
will be others to replace us.” 

Mr. Abernathy also commented on Vice 
President Hubert H. Humphrey’s response to 
the Campaign demands, issued Saturday. 

He said that although the Vice President 
indicated his concern and stated some very 
fine things that he would do for the poor if 
elected President, I didn’t find anything in 
his letter that satisfies the demands totally.” 

On Capitol Hill yesterday, House Speaker 
John W. McCormack (D-Mass.) said that 
Democratic leaders would “try to cooperate in 
every way possible” with the march. 

He said that any votes scheduled would be 
postponed until the demonstration was over, 
so that House Members who desire to par- 
ticipate can do so. 

Tucker said he had “reason to believe that 
a large number from the House and Senate 
will be present.“ One of those expected to at- 
tend, but not to speak, is Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy (D-Minn.). 

All nine members of the Washington City 
Council will take part in the march, it was 
announced at last night’s Council meeting. 

In terms its program and logistics, the 
march today is similar to the 1963 March on 
Washington, although a much smaller num- 
ber of participants is expected. 

But unlike the earlier demonstration, 
which took place in an atmosphere of op- 
timism, today’s event is part of a continuing 
protest whose leaders have expressed a nega- 
tive view of the Nation's ability to solve its 
racial problems. 

The rally is expected to end about 4:30 p.m., 
at which time the marchers will begin board- 
ing buses to return home. 

In another development yesterday, about 
50 members of the Campaign’s Mexican- 
American delegation visited the Pan Amer- 
ican Union and presented a petition seeking 
an investigation of the 1848 Treaty of Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo, which they say cheated their 
ancestors of their rightful claims to land in 
the southwestern United States. 

The four adults arrested in front of the 
Executive Office Building yesterday were iden- 
tified as: Carlos Montez, 20, and Ralph Rami- 
Tez, 18, both of Los Angeles, and both of 
whom were still in jail late last night; Elroy 
Espinozo, Jr., 3'7, of Denver, who was released 
after he posted $10 collateral, and Ernest 
Gibson, 30, of New York City, who was re- 
leased on $300 bond, They were all charged 
with disorderly conduct. 

One of the five juveniles was released on 
$10 collateral and the remainder were held 
ae in the custody of juvenile author- 

es, 


From the Washington Post, June 19, 1968] 
CHILD WELFARE PLANS Hrr at HEARING 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

Child allowance plans would “subsidize 
bastardy” and the Nation has had enough 
of that, Rep. Martha W. Griffiths (D-Mich.) 
declared yesterday. 

She also chastised the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for “wasting money” on an 
experimental guaranteed income plan that 
does not include families headed by women. 

Mrs. Griffiths’ sharp criticism came as she 
conducted the fourth of nine scheduled 
Joint Economic Subcommittee hearings on 
income maintenance proposals for both the 
idle and working poor. 

At yesterday's hearing, more than at pre- 
vious ones, the most controversial aspects 
of such proposals were aired. 

These include how to devise a system that 
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does not result in a “baby bonanza,” and how 
to keep able-bodied but marginal workers on 
the job instead of on their front porches. 

It is to provide answers to the latter prob- 
lem that OEO is financing a $4-to-$5 million 
Graduated Work Incentives experiment over 
the next three years. About 1000 New Jersey 
families, headed by males, are being selected 
for the project, which will begin in late 
summer, 

Under the plan, the families will receive 
guaranteed monthly payments and will be 
able to keep a substantial amount of earnings 
above those payments until they reach a cut- 
off point. Currently, most relief programs 
penalize workers by deducting their earn- 
ings from welfare payments. 

Robert A. Levine, OEO’s assistant director 
for research, testified that he suspected the 
experiment will show that some families 
receiving payments will work less than they 
should in comparison to a control group of 
families receiving no payments. < 

But he said he would be willing to accept 
this as the price of a basic income mainte- 
nance plan for the poor who cannot or should 
not work. 

Mrs. Griffiths said it is “deplorable” that 
the program does not include families headed 
by women who have just as much right to a 
work incentives program. As a member of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, Mrs. 
Griffiths was a strong supporter of the con- 
troversial 1967 amendment that requires 
mothers on relief to go to work. 

She also told James N, Morgan, economics 
professor at the University of Michigan, that 
she was against child allowances because 
they would bring “additional children. into 
being,” and amount to subsidies for bas- 
tardy. 

When Morgan began to reply that “I’m an 
economist,” Mrs. Griffiths said she was a 
“politician,” sensitive to public criticism of 

ams that assure incomes to women for 
having babies but do not assure work for 
men to support the babies. 

Meanwhile, markup sessions on a bill to 
provide jobs for the hard-core unemployed 
were begun yesterday by a Subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1968] 


Ricxery MULE TRAIN PLODS IN To WAIT ron 
MARCH 


(By Paul W. Valentine) 


The Poor People’s mule train rumbled to 
the banks of the Potomac late yesterday on 
the last leg of its trek from and 
prepared to join the “Solidarity Day” march 
in Washington today. 

The 13 wagons, some of them canting 
perilously on rickety frames, traveled north 
from Alexandria on the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway to a National Park Service 
maintenance area near the west end of Me- 
morial Bridge in Virginia, where the mules 
were bedded down for the night. The six- 
mile trip took three hours. 

Traffic was tied up behind the mule train 
as Alexandria, Arlington County and Park 
Police shepherded the group along in the 
curb lane on the northbound side of the 
Parkway. 

‘The train moved at a steady gait except at 
two points—once when a wheel rim broke off 
a wagon and had to be fixed and later when 
an auto driver behind the last wagon began 
shouting angrily and found himself sur- 
rounded by about 35 youths from the train. 

The youths dared him to get out of his 
car. A Park Police sergeant moved in, dis- 
persed the youths and directed the driver 
into the open lane around the mule train. 

The wagons and mules, which along with 
about 80 persons made the 600-mile trek 
from Marks, Miss, to Atlanta, Ga. were 
shipped by train to Alexandria Monday. 

The mules here held in an improvised 
corral at the Southern Railway freight depot 
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near Duke and South Henry Streets in Alex- 
andria Monday night. 

Veterinarians examined the animals—28 
mules and four horses—and found five so 
lame or harness-burned that Humane Society 
Officials arranged to have them shipped by 
trailer to a 144-acre Society farm in Water- 
ford, Va., 35 miles away. 

Veterinarian D. W. Francis of Arlington said 
that despite the lameness and burns, “they 
seem to be in good shape.” He said he gave 
penicillin shots to four animals. 

Mule skinners reassembled the 13 wagons at 
the depot, hitched the animals and moved 
out at 2:50 p.m. 

A Southern Railway spokesman said the 
cost of shipping the wagons and mules from 
Atlanta was $1,500. “We had a hard time find- 
ing stock cars for the mules,” he said. “We 
haven't shipped livestock in years.” 

Early yesterday, 127 persons accompanying 
the mule train arrived in Alexandria by train 
from Atlanta. More than 40 of them had 
joined the train there. The women and chil- 
dren went to the Northern Virginia Baptist 
Center in Gainesville, Va., 28 miles away, for 
food and lodging, while the men remained to 
help with the mule train. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 19, 
1968] 
RASH OF VIOLENCE, NINE ARRESTS MARK EvE 
OF Poor’s MARCH 


A flurry of violence at Resurrection City 
and the arrests of nine demonstrators near 
the White House marred the eve of today’s 
Solidarity March. 

A resident of the Poor People’s encamp- 
ment was hospitalized last night with a 
fractured skull after he was hit with a base- 
ball bat in a quarrel at a nearby ball fleld. 

The incident—the most serious reported 
yesterday—seemed to touch off some retalia- 
tory attacks on white passersby and visitors 
at the camp. 

The arrest of the nine demonstrators— 
four adults and five juveniles—occurred 
when they were attempting to join a welfare 
rights march forming in Lafayette Park. 
They tried to cross police lines at the White 
House, police said, and one of those arrested 
was accused of assaulting a policeman. 


FIVE HUNDRED MARCH 


The welfare demonstration took place any- 
way, with some 500 protesters marching up 
Connecticut Avenue to the residence of Rep. 
Wilbur Mills, D-Ark., who as chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee is a 
major target of complaints about restric- 
tions on welfare benefits. 

At Resurrection City, the series of assaults 
caused cancellations by camp officials of pro- 
grams that had been scheduled at the Water- 
gate amphitheater and on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial. 

The victim of the ball-bat attack near the 
camp was identified as Paul Hawkins, a Ne- 
gro. His assailant was described as white. 

Hawkins, 22, listed as a resident of Resur- 
rection City, was in fair condition today in 
the intensive care unit of George Washing- 
ton University Hospital. 

A Park Police report on the incident did 
not identify the man believed to have hit 
Hawkins with a bat. 


FIGHTING ERUPTS 


The injury resulted from a quarrel between 
Negro and white ball teams at a diamond 
near Bacon Drive and the Lincoln Memorial, 
according to police. 

Motorcycle Officer John Christian said he 
saw a Negro participant rush at a white man 
who was holding a bat and kick him in the 
leg. A general fight took place between the 
groups, and the policeman drove his motor- 
cycle between them to break it up, he re- 
ported. 

Christian said he then found Hawkins on 
the ground, unconscious. The incident was 
still under investigation today. 
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Word of the incident spread quickly to 
the camp and a group of 15 to 20 youths 
raced to the ball park. But police had cleared 
the area, and the youths returned to the 
city and began interfering with passersby 
and tourists police said. 

At about 6:20 p.m., two ministers were 
beaten as they tried to leave the camp. They 
suffered bruises and cuts but refused treat- 
ment and asked that they not be identified. 

At about 6:25 two brothers from Arlington 
were attacked by a gang of eight Negro 
youths as they were leaving the tent city. 

One, a 22-year-old college graduate who 
will enroll at Johns Hopkins Medical School 
next fall, suffered a broken nose. His brother, 
18, escaped harm. The older brother, an 
Arlington resident who asked that he not be 
identified, said he had been inside the tent 
city taking pictures when several residents 
had told him about the incident at the base- 
ball field and warned him to leave. 


CAMERA GRABBED 


He was stopped by three youths at the 
gate about halfway down the length of the 
Reflecting Pool and was asked for a dona- 
tion.” He gave the youths $2 after they had 
threatened to take his camera. Once outside 
the gate, he was followed by several other 
youths who were yelling for him to stop. 

“I stopped,” he said, “and the leader from 
the group asked me to let him see my 
camera.” 

He refused and the youths grabbed his 
camera and ordered him to release it. 

“All of a sudden he let go of the camera, 
grabbed the back of my head with one hand 
and slugged me with the other and then 
ran.” 

Five Park policemen, who had seen the in- 
cident from a distance, went over and began 
giving first aid to the injured man. The Negro 
youths, who had returned to the gate, began 
throwing rocks and bottles at the police and 
shouting insults. The commotion quickly at- 
tracted an unruly crowd of about 100, some 
of whom displayed knives. 

Camp marshals gradually dispersed the 
crowd as the injured man was taken to 
George Washington University Hospital 
where he was treated for the nose injury and 
released. 

At one point during the rock and bottle- 
throwing, a folding chair was smashed 
against the side of a parked police cruiser. 

Several other passersby were harassed and 
jostled as the crowd spilled outside the tent 
city. Several witnesses reported seeing 
passersby splashing across the Reflecting Pool 
to escape the militants. 

At about 9:50 p.m., on 18-year-old sailor 
was dragged into the camp and questioned 
by marshals for about a half-hour before 
being released. 

The incident occurred after the sailor 
passed through a gate and was approached 
by five to eight youths with sticks who 
grabbed him and said, We're taking him to 
security.“ 


TWO NEW YORKERS BEATEN 


After copying down numbers from his 
identification papers, the marshals released 
him. He had been knocked down in the mud 
and suffered a cut on the neck. 

Earlier in the day, at about 2 p.m., two 
New York City off-duty policemen touring 
Resurrection city were beaten by a gang of 
eight youths believed to be residents of the 
campsite. The two, who were unidentified, 
later told police they had refused to give 
money to the youths. 

The arrests of the demonstrators near the 
White House went unnoticed by the larger 
group as it got ready to march to the apart- 
ment of Rep. Mills. A group had shown up 
briefly at Mills’ office for a 4:30 p.m. ap- 
pointment which Mills’ staff cancelled when 
told of the picketing plans. 

The long walk to the seven-story brick 
apartment house at 2701 Connecticut Ave. 
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NW was led by George Wiley, director of 
the National Welfare Rights Organization. 

Singing freedom songs, the marchers 
walked by the expensive shops and smart 
sidewalk cafes of Connecticut Avenue with 
some 150 city policemen walking along the 
curb to keep them out of the street. 

STOP AT DUPONT CIRCLE 

At Dupont Circle the demonstrators 
stopped for a brief rest. A group of about 
75 boarded buses while the bulk of the group 
resumed the march chanting, “Up the hill 
to Wilbur Mills.” 

At the apartment building the demonstra- 
tors marched around the block and then 
stood on the sidewalk facing a line of police 
and sang freedom songs. 

Wiley, using a bullhorn, told the dem- 
onstrators they had taken the walk “because 
Wilbur Mills has been starving little chil- 
dren ... We are here today to explose Wilbur 
Mills for the kind of things he has done for 
30 years.” 

Shortly after the demonstrators arrived in 
front of the apartment building, Mills and 
his wife slipped into a side entrance un- 
noticed by the protesters. 

Among pamphlets handed out at the dem- 
onstration was one in the form of a wanted 
poster calling Mills “Public Enemy Number 
1“ and charging him with “conspiracy to 
starve children, destroy families, force women 
into slavery and exploit poor people.” 

PROTESTERS LEAVE 

After a few more songs, the group, with 
representatives from New York and Ohio, 
left on chartered buses, 

The four adults, arrested near the White 
House, were identified as Ernest Gibson, 30, 
of New York City; Elroy Espinozo Jr., 37, of 
Denver and Carlos Montez, 20, and Ralph 
Ramirez, 18, both of Los Angeles. 

All were charged with disorderly conduct 
and, in addition, Gibson was charged with 
assault on a police officer. 

At the height of the disturbance, 20 to 30 
demcnstrators were reported to have engaged 
in a shouting, fist-swinging encounter with 
police. There was some club swinging by po- 
lice. 

There were about 130 policemen on the 
scene, 100 from the District force and 30 
Park policemen. 

[From the Washington Evening Star, June 

19, 1968] 

RANKS SWELL FoR Manch or Poor—80,000 
Toran Now PREDICTED BY ORGANIZERS— 
ABERNATHY STRESSES NONVIOLENCE; POLICE 
SECURITY TIGHT 
Members of the Poor People’s Campaign 

and supporters from across the country were 

pouring into town today for the Solidarity 

Day demonstration that the top march leader 

predicted could grow to 80,000 persons, 

Despite repeated assurances from the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
that the march down The Mall and the rally 
at the Lincoln Memorial would be nonvio- 
lent, District officials provided heavy secu- 
rity. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, presi- 
dent of SCLC, campaign sponsor, said yester- 
day the climatic event of the campaign “will 
be in the truest nonviolent sense.” 

TROOPS ON ALERT 

The entire Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment was mobilized for today's activities, re- 
inforced by 1,100 D.C. National Guardsmen 
and some 500 Police Reservists. 

Patrick V. Murphy, director of public safe- 
ty, said, however, “A peaceful day is ex- 
pected.” Earlier this week, Murphy noted 
that federal troops at nearby bases are on a 
“high alert” to deal with any exigencies. 

By 9:30 a.m., about several thousand par- 
ticipants were on the Washington Monu- 
ment Grounds, and nearly 90 buses were 
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- parked along Ohio Drive, south of Independ- 
ence Avenue. 

Traffic was reported extremely heavy— 
“heavier than normal,” according to Insp. 
Owen Davis. A police helicopter reported 
traffic around the Lincoln Memorial was 
backed up well beyond the Pentagon. 

Much of the jam seemed to be caused by 
motorists slowly driving along Independence, 
watching the activity at Resurrection City 
and along the Mall. 

Hundreds of persons, many with march 
placards, were streaming through the down- 
town area heading for the parade site. 

Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr., widow of 
the slain rights leader and who will be a 
featured speaker at the Lincoln Memorial 
ceremonies, said at a press conference here 
yesterday: 

“This was my husband’s last dream. This 
was what he saw as America’s last chance to 
save itself from destruction, save itself from 
the triple evils of racism, poverty and war. 

“We must rise and say that poverty will 
not be tolerated in America.. . When mil- 
lions of people go to bed hungry, there's 
something wrong.. . When a society fails 
to provide basic needs such as food and shel- 
ter, something is wrong.” 

TUCKER TOURS ROUTE 


It was just two months less than five 
years ago that the 1963 March on Washington 
drew over 200,000 persons to a massive rally 
at the Lincoln Memorial. There, King, slain 
by a sniper in Memphis, Tenn., 2½ months 
ago, delivered his famous “I have a dream 
. . address. 

Sterling Tucker, national coordinator for 
Solidarity Day, made a predawn tour of the 
focal points of the march and said that the 
attendance today could reach 80,000. Tucker, 
on leave as director of the Washington Urban 
League, was predicting a turnout of 40,000 
earlier this week. 

The weatherman, who earlier said the 
march day was to be clear, today was pre- 
dicting a 40 percent chance of rain, which 
has repeatedly plagued Resurrection City. 

At the campsite along the Reflecting Pool 
today, reporters said there was more activity 
than at any time in the last several weeks. 
Rain and discontent with living conditions 
have cut the population well below 1,000. 

A several-hundred-square-foot wood addi- 
tion to the camp's “city hall” was being con- 
structed despite the fact that a weekly exten- 
sion of the federal occupancy permit expires 
at 8 p.m. Sunday. 

Abernathy yesterday asserted that the cam- 

will remain here until Congress 
adjourns, “The only way they can get us out 
is to carry us out,” he said. 
MARCH POSTPONED 


‘There has been speculation that the cam- 
paign, now in its sixth week here, could end 
with the march today after SCLC has gained 
enough concessions from government to label 
the long demonstration a success. 

Originally scheduled for Memorial Day, 
the march was postponed as the miserable 
weather was thinning the camp’s ranks. 
‘There also were consistent reports and indi- 
cations of maneuvering among the top lead- 
ership that reflected itself in chaotic planning 
and administration. 

On the eve of the march, a key demand 
of the Poor People's Campaign received 
favorable action in the House. The Education 
and Labor Committee approved an addi- 
tional 6100 million for the school lunch pro- 
gram for needy youngsters. The measure is 
tentatively scheduled for floor action July 1. 

There were also reports today that Aber- 
nathy later in the day would announce to 
the demonstrators a Poor People’s” legisla- 
tive package from the administration. The 
package reportedly was arranged through 
Sen. Edward W. Brooke, R-Mass., who has 
headed an informal congressional liaison 
committee with the campaign. 
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Such a move from the Johnson adminis- 
tration, tied to concessions won, particu- 
larly from the Department of Agriculture, 
could well provide the “victory” sought by 
the demonstration and permit SCLC to end 
its campaign. 

BACKED BY MAYORS 


As marchers continued to arrive in the 
city late last night and early today, Tucker 
released a statement signed by mayors of 
22 American cities in support of the march. 

“We, the undersigned mayors, feel it only 
fitting and proper that we publicly proclaim 
our commitment to the goals of those who 
march . , the statement read in part. 

“Nowhere is the violence, poverty and 
division against which they fight more deeply 
felt than in our great cities. In this sense, 
their cause is ours and we must support 
them.” 

Among those signing were: John Lindsay 
of New York; Carl Stokes of Cleveland; 
Joseph Alioto, San Francisco; Hugh Ad- 
donizio, Newark; Ivan Allen, Atlanta; Jerome 
Cavanagh, Detroit; Thomas D'Alessandro, 
Baltimore; Richard Hatcher, Gary, Ind.; Sam 
Yorty of Los Angeles; and Walter E. Wash- 
ington of the District. 

Mayor Washington will be among the 
dignitaries who wil take part in the march 
from the Washington Monument to the 
memorial. 

Also scheduled to take part in the march 
down the long sweep of The Mall was Sen. 
Eugene McCarthy. The Democratic presi- 
dential aspirant was not scheduled as a 
speaker. 

House Speaker John McCormack yester- 
day said no vote would be taken on the pend- 
ing $4.6 billion appropriation bill today while 
the march in in progress. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


This arrangement, he said, will enable 
House members to take part in the march 
if they wish. Actual voting on proposed 
amendments or the bill itself probably would 
not begin until late afternoon as three hours 
have been allotted for general debate. 

In addition to Mrs. King, other featured 
speakers for the ceremony were to be: Aber- 
nathy; Tucker; Dr. Benjamin Mays, president 
emeritus of Morehouse College in Atlanta 
who was a eulogist at King’s funeral; Walter 
Reuther, head of the United Auto Workers; 
Patrick Cardinal O'Boyle of Washington; 
Whitney Young Jr., head of the National 
Urban League and Brooke. 

Among groups which said they would be 
on hand today were: 2,500 members of the 
Transport Workers Union of America from 
Eastern states; 4,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers from locals in 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore; 1,500 persons from the 
Boston area; and 300 members of the National 
Association of Social Workers from 15 states. 
From Detroit, 33 busloads of marchers were 
to arrive. 

The headquarters here of the National Edu- 
cation Association ordered its offices closed 
and encouraged all teachers to participate. 

Early rush-hour traffic appeared near nor- 
mal today. Government employees who could 
be spared were being tted to take a 
day’s leave if they wished to take part—or to 
avoid the expected heavy traffic from the 
march, 


Downtown stores were operating on a 
“business as usual“ basis, the same as during 
the 1963 march. 


MEMORIAL BRIDGE CLOSED 

Traffic restrictions were in force today in 
the area generally south of Constitution 
Avenue and west of 14th Street to the Poto- 
mac River. Memorial Bridge was closed at 
11 a. m., as the marchers neared the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

Service facilities for the crowd were in- 
stalled along the route, nearly a mile, from 
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the W: i Monument to the Me- 
morial—toilets, first aid and medical vans, 
public phones, an information center and 
food stands. 

About 100 participants had gathered on 
the Monument Grounds at 8 a.m. as grounds 
Officials were raising the ring of U.S. Flags 
surrounding the obelisk. 

Most were from out of town, a few from 
Resurrection City and some were Washing- 
tonians. 

Two brothers, Jim and Jack Jennings, from 
Danbury, Conn., left their home at about 
midnight by bus. 

“This is where we can get something done,” 
said Jim Jennings. His brother added, “Be- 
cause of the recent tragedies, maybe America 
will react. I'd like to think that in this coun- 
try nonviolence works.” 

The Rev. and Mrs. Walter Welsh arrived 
here about 6:30 this morning from Syracuse, 
N.Y., where he is rector of Grace Episcopal 
Church. 

VOLUNTEER MARSHALS 


The Welshes, who also were here for the 
1963 march, said they felt today's demonstra- 
tion was important because the problem now 
concerns “the poor and not any one color 

More than 1,000 volunteer marshals from 
New York City agencies—police, fire, correc- 
tions, etc.—were taking up positions as the 
sun was rising. 

A host of top entertainers was to provide 
pre-march entertainment for the crowd at 
the Sylvan Theater. Among those expected to 
contribute their talents were Eartha Kitt, 
the trio of Peter, Paul and Mary, actors Ossie 
Davis—in charge of the entertainment— 
Marlon Brando, comedian Alan King, and 
jazz musician Ramsey Lewis. 


MARCH PLACARDS 


The marchers were to carry 25,000 printed 
placards with such slogans as, “Jobs or In- 
come for All Americans,” “I Have a Dream... 
One America” and “End Hunger in America.” 

The majority of the marchers was expected 
to leave Washington after the ceremonies at 
the Lincoln Memorial, 

Among the specific goals of the campaign 
now being listed by Abernathy are: 

1. Free food stamps for supplementing the 
income of poor families and expansion of the 
federal government’s surplus food distribu- 
tion program and upgrading the quality of 
the food products. 

2. A federal minimum standard for wel- 
fare payments and repeal of welfare restric- 
tions passed last year by Congress, now in 
abeyance for one year. 

3. Legislation to provide a guaranteed an- 
nual income “as a matter of right for those 
who cannot or should not work,” and legisla- 
tion to ensure “a decent job at decent wages 
and a decent house at reasonable costs” for 
all. 

The 5% weeks since the Poor People’s 
Campaign arrived in the Nation's Capital 
have been marked by controversey, by un- 
certainty as to means and goals, and by ap- 
prehension of what might develop from the 
encampment. 

On May 12, SCLC and federal representa- 
tives signed the permit for Resurrection City 
after several days of debate and discussion. 
Already, four major caravans—two from the 
South, one from the Northeast and one from 
the Midwest—were snaking their way slowly 
across country, picking up campaigners as 
they went. 

The federal permit allowed up to 3,000 
residents to occupy Resurrection City— 
which, as it turned out, was a provision never 
in danger of being violated. 

The first dwellers moved into the camp, 
still being hastily erected, the day after the 
permit was signed, at the Reflecting Pool site 
almost in the shadow of the Lincoln 
Memorial. 

The initial residents were from one of the 
two Southern caravans. Their contingent ar- 
rived in town Saturday as the permit was 
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being signed, with some 500 persons—young 
and old—aboard. The new arrivals were put 
up for the weekend in churches of various 
denominations, most in the Columbia Heights 
area, some on Capitol Hill and one at Ar- 


Movement into the camp was slow, as was 
the logistic support from SCLC. Some of the 
church volunteers were forced to dip into 
their own funds to supplement the food sent 
out by SCLC, some used remnants of food 
collected during Washington's early April 
riots to care for persons who lost their homes. 

Food problems arose less from supply— 
ably handled by an ad hoc committee under 
Joseph Danzansky, president of Giant Food 
Stores, who gained his spurs during the 
riots—than from the understandably com- 
plex problem of setting up cooking and de- 
livery methods. Within a week, SCLC had 
largely solved this problem, with the day's 
hot meal primarily prepared at Howard Uni- 
versity and St, Stephens and the Resurrec- 
tion Church, and trucked to the campsite. 


DEDICATION AND RAIN 


At the dedication of Resurrection City 
Abernathy sounded the persistent theme of 
the campaign — This is a nonviolent move- 
ment. We are not going to destroy any per- 
son or property, but we are going to plague 
the pharoahs of this land until we can get 
jobs with a meaningful income and a guaran- 
teed annual income.” 

That day—Sunday, May 13—as the first 
residents were just beginning their move to 
Resurrection City, the campaign was formally 
launched with a 20-block parade through the 
Tiot-scarred Cardozo area and then a rally. 

As the parade wound through the streets 
still marked by piles of fire-scorched rubble 
and led by Dr. King’s widow, a foretaste of 
what would become one of the most consist- 
ent and debilitating elements of the cam- 
paign made its first appearance—it rained. 

Throughout that first week, construction 
‘work was pushed at the campsite to set up 
the planned 600 A-frame, plywood and plastic 
shelters, The problems were incessant. The 
elaborate hopes of tapping into sewer lines 
from the old Tempo buildings that occupied 
the site several years ago dismally collapsed 
when it was found that most of the system 
had been badly damaged during the razing 
of the tempos. 

The problems continued but, somehow, 
SCLC managed to stagger past each and re- 
tain a modest momentum—at least sufficient 
to keep the Poor People’s Campaign in the 
public eye—and apprehension. 

And the rain . . . it led, even within the 
SCLC and its largely clerical leadership, to 
wry comments about whose side the Almighty 
Was on. 

So bad were conditions at the camp that 
SCLC ordered a major evacuation—later 
equivocating on the degree of the movement, 
an equivocation that marked SCLC’s public 
utterances throughout much of the first five 
weeks, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
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bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment (No. 854) which the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and I have pre- 
sented does not question the desirability 
of Sentinel, as several Senators have re- 
cently suggested; on the contrary, it only 
questions the desirability and necessity 
of undertaking the deployment at this 
time. In this connection, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a communication I have received 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs, the 
Honorable Paul Warnke, in reply to a 
number of questions I had earlier ad- 
dressed to him. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 11, 1968. 
Hon. PHILIP A. Hart, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Hart: This is in reply to 
your May 27 letter concerning the Sentinel 
antiballistic missile defense system. Follow- 
ing are our views on each of the numbered 
questions posed in your letter. 

1. Soviet Response to Sentinel. Secretary 
McNamara’s September speech announcing 
the decision to deploy Sentinel and sub- 
sequent Administration statements have ex- 
plained the reasons for deploying this sys- 
tem. It is not designed to protect our cities 
against a full scale USSR attack. Our deter- 
rent against such a Soviet strike is a fully 
credible retaliatory assured destruction 
capability. We will continue to emphasize, 
as the President did in his recent speech at 
Glassboro, that we remain anxious to enter 
into serious discussions with the Russians on 
the limitation of offensive and defensive 
strategic forces. 

The modest scope of the Sentinel deploy- 
ment—clearly insufficient to deny the So- 
viets an attack capability—should not alarm 
them. If the Soviets did not react at all, how- 
ever, Sentinel would reduce, though not take 
away, their second strike capability against 
the U.S. It is difficult to predict what specific 
adjustments in strategic forces the USSR 
might decide to make to compensate for 
Sentinel, although Moscow certainly is 
weighing the implications of our decision 
and it may feel a need to respond. 

If they decide to compensate, they could 
restore much of the potential reduction at- 
tributed to Sentinel. There is no practical 
way to provide the USSR with further as- 
surances concerning the limited purposes of 
the Sentinel deployment, although we shall 
continue to make clear our rationale. ABM 
deployments would be among the likely 
topics in any arms control talks with them. 

2. Reaction Among Asian Countries. The 
reaction among Asian countries to the an- 
nouncement of the Sentinel system deploy- 
ment generally has been mild. The decision 
generated neither great opposition nor 
powerful support. Accordingly, if Sentinel 
were delayed, I do not believe it would evoke 
very strong responses one way or the other 
from our Asian allies, unaligned countries 
or potential adversaries. 

3. Deterrance of Chinese Attack. The prime 
deterrent against Chinese nuclear aggression 
will remain for the foreseeable future our 
overwhelming strategic retaliatory capability, 
including our bombers, ICBMs and Polaris 
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submarines. As Secretary McNamara said in 
his September speech, it would be “insane 
and suicidal” for China to attempt a nuclear 
attack upon us or our allies. Sentinel is de- 
signed not only to strengthen deterrence but 
for the situation in which deterrence fails. 
As Secretary McNamara went on to say, on 
the basis of conservative strategic planning 
against possible irrational Chinese miscal- 
culation, “there are marginal grounds for 
concluding that a light deployment of U.S. 
ABMs against this possibility is prudent.” 

4. & 5. Chinese ICBM Scheduled and Sen- 
tinel Leadtimes. Last September we estl- 
mated that the Chinese would conduct an 
ICBM test-launch by the end of 1967, which 
would have allowed them to deploy an initial 
ICBM force by the early 1970s and a signifi- 
cant number of operational ICBMs by the 
mid-1970s. However, the Chinese have not yet 
test-launched an ICBM and we would not 
expect one until late this year at the earliest. 
Therefore, we now estimate at least a one- 
year slip in the Chinese ICBM program be- 
yond what we expected when we made the 
deployment decision. Our own Sentinel 
schedule has also slipped a little. 

6. Sentinel R&D. The state of technology 
in the Sentinel Research and Development 
program has reached a point where delays 
of months to a year or so only for the pur- 
pose of improving this technology would 
not offer any significant advantage. A tech- 
nical advantage that could be achieved by 
postponing the deployment would be to re- 
duce the degree of overlap between Sentinel 
component R&D testing and the production 
of Sentinel equipment. This would decrease 
the possibilities of cost increases due to 
changes in equipment designs after system 
testing, but this fact in itself would not 
justify a delay. 

7. Sentinel Costs. Our current estimate of 
the Sentinel investment costs is about $5.5 
billion, as compared to a figure announced 
last fall by Secretary McNamara “of about 
$5 billion.” Some of this increase is due to 
system improvement (more survivable radars, 
for example), but the bulk of it is due to 
the cost escalation of our general economy. 
We estimate operational costs of about $600 
million through the five year period to FY 
1973, For FY 1969 $964 million is presently 
included in the President's budget, of which 
we estimate about $400 million would be 
actually expended. These figures are, of 
course, subject to further revision as the 
program advances. 

I hope this letter provides the information 
you seek. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL C. WARNKE. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, among the 
many interesting observations made by 
Mr. Warnke, is a most revealing point he 
raises in connection with the urgency 
of going ahead now with Sentinel. In 
announcing the deployment decision last 
September, Secretary McNamara made 
clear that the decision was made at that 
time because of the estimate of the time 
at which Chinese ICBM’s, against which 
Sentinel has been designed, would be 
operational in significant numbers. At 
that time the estimate of the intelligence 
community was that the Chinese would 
probably conduct their first ICBM flight 
test by the end of 1967, with an opera- 
tional capability following several years 
later. But Mr. Warnke’s letter states that 
the latest intelligence estimate now an- 
ticipates that first flight test no earlier 
than the end of this year. Clearly, if the 
timing of the decision last September 
depended on the then estimated Chinese 
program, the urgency of proceeding now 
with Sentinel has evaporated. 
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We offered our amendment to post- 
pone the Sentinel deployment in the 
belief that we could afford a year's de- 
lay; that Sentinel was not yet ready for 
deployment and would therefore benefit 
from the delay; that Sentinel would 
hamper prospects for important arms 
control agreements with the Soviet 
Union, and force the Soviet Union to 
respond by developing new weapons pro- 
grams of its own, and that in this period 
of severe fiscal crisis the saving of an 
unnecessary expenditure represented by 
the funds requested for deployment of 
Sentinel was of vital importance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a Memorandum which supports 
in some detail the five basic reasons that 
we assign to persuade Senators to sup- 
port the Cooper-Hart amendment. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE CASE AGAINST SENTINEL DEPLOYMENT IN 
FiscaL 1969 

1. We can afford to wait. The grounds 
presented for deployment last September de- 
pended on the timing of a potential future 
Chinese missile threat—a timing which has 
been reevaluated repeatedly since then. It 
now appears that there has been at least a 
one-year slip in the Chinese ICBM program 
beyond what we expected when we made the 
deployment decision.” (letter from Assistant 
Secretary of Defense Warnke to Senator Hart, 
June 11, 1968.) 

2. Sentinel is not ready for deployment. 
Important components have not been ade- 
quately tested. Deployment will tend to di- 
‘vert resources from needed additional re- 
search and development; a delay may there- 
fore result in a more effective system. In sum, 
by postponing the deployment, the ABM pro- 
gram will benefit, if it ultimately develops 
that deployment is in the national interest. 

3. Sentinel would hamper prospects for 
U.S.-Soviet Arms Control Agreement. Senti- 
nel will clearly cause the U.S.S.R. to react to 
some degree against it by developing coun- 
termeasures. At the very least it will make 
more remote the possibilities of serious nego- 
tiations with the Soviets over strategic arma- 
ments. A worse possibility is that a U.S. ABM 
deployment today will open a Pandora’s Box 
of dangerous new armament programs which 
will decrease U.S. security rather than en- 
hance it, at enormous added cost to both 
sides. 

4, Important dollar savings may be realized. 
The cost of the system as presently planned 
is likely to soar beyond the present official 
figure of $5.5 billion. In addition, in the time 
saved alternative and less costly means of 
providing security may be developed, whether 
in the arms control area or by such means 
as providing protection for Minuteman 
ICBMs with increased site hardening. Thus a 
decision to spend $1 billion now could mean 
wasting $5.5 billion and probably much more. 

5. Sentinel’s effectiveness is in grave doubt; 
delay is wisdom. Few Senators would argue 
against the acquisition of a missile defense 
system if they could be assured it would per- 
form the tasks for which it was intended. If 
a defense system could be built which would 
not only save lives in the event of a nuclear 
attack but would decrease the likelihood of 
nuclear war, the expenditure of many times 
the funds now requested might well be justi- 
fied. But the testimony of many military and 
technical experts provides more than ade- 
quate justification for the belief that such a 
system does not now exist, nor is it likely to 
exist in the future. The best that can now be 
offered is a “thin” defense system—the pro- 
posed Sentinel—which would have no capa- 
bility against a large Soviet attack, a doubt- 
ful capability, for a very short period of time, 
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against a possible Chinese missile attack, and 
none against a Chinese attack using weapons 
other than ballistic missiles. In an effort to 
correct deficiencies in Sentinel, pressures to 
expand it to a much larger system are in- 
evitable. Such a heavy system would cost 
enormous sums, but would buy no added se- 
curity. Respected national leaders, including 
four Presidential scientific advisors and for- 
mer President Eisenhower himself, have 
warned against the futility of starting down 
this road. 
WE CAN AFFORD TO WAIT 


When the Sentinel Deployment decision 
was announced in September 1967, Secretary 
McNamara made it clear in an interview with 
a Life reporter that the decision to do so was 
based on the relative lead times between the 
Sentinel program and the then estimated 
Chinese ICBM development timetable. Mc- 
Namara stated at that time that “they [the 
Chinese] could have a first test shot of an 
ICBM booster before the end of this year [i.e., 
1967.] If they do so, they could have a small 
but militarily significant force of ICBM’s in 
the mid-70s. It is against that schedule that 
we have had to make our decision.” But esti- 
mates of “that schedule” have repeatedly 
slipped since McNamara’s announcement. 
The Defense Department now believes that 
the first Chinese test launch of an ICBM will 
not occur until late in 1968 at the earliest. 
“Therefore,” reports Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Paul Warnke, “we now estimate at 
least a one-year slip in the Chinese ICBM 
program beyond what we expected when we 
made the deployment decision.” 

There is therefore reason to believe that 
had we known in September what we know 
now of Chinese progress, or lack thereof, in 
developing strategic nuclear capabilities the 
decision to proceed with Sentinel would not 
have been made, 


SENTINEL IS NOT READY FOR DEPLOYMENT 


Secretary McNamara has pointed out the 
disadvantageous impact on technological 
progress of a premature decision to deploy an 
ABM system (Life Magazine interview) : 

“Question. Could the country which builds 
an ABM now conceivably come up with a 
technological breakthrough that would sig- 
nificantly improve its effectiveness? 

“Answer (McNamara). I think the reverse 
is more likely the case—that as you proceed 
in production there would be a great tend- 
ency and temptation to reduce your efforts 
to advance technology. I myself am certain 
that, had we gone ahead with Nike-Zeus in 
1961 or 1962, it would have been an incorrect 
decision. We would now have a system that 
was obsolete before it was actually deployed. 
But also, in the interim, it would have taken 
away the emphasis we have put on research, 
development, and advancing technology, 
which has led to the system we are deploying 
today.” 

And there is some question whether the 
development of Sentinel has indeed reached 
the point that the decision to deploy it was 
based on solid evidence that it will work as 
designed. In testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee on February 16, 
1968, Army Chief of Staff General Harold K. 
Johnson described the state of development 
of Sentinel components in terms that hardly 
suggest the system is ready for deployment. 
Of the five major elements (Spartan and 
Sprint Missiles, Perimeter Acquisition Radar, 
Missile Site Radar, and Data Processing 
equipment), only the Sprint has ever been 
tested as a unit. In the course of floor debate 
on April 18, it was brought out by Senator 
Percy (Record, page 10000) that 11 of 14 test 
firings of the Sentinel system had been suc- 
cessful. Yet to be effective in actual opera- 
tion, every element of an ABM system must 
work perfectly every time. 

SENTINEL WOULD HAMPER PROSPECTS FOR 
UNITED STATES-SOVIET ARMS CONTROL AGREE- 
MENT 
The deployment of Sentinel will make 

vastly more difficult the task of moving to- 
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ward meaningful agreement with the 
U.S.SR. on curbing strategic armaments. 
New steps in this direction have been 
reflected in recent remarks of President 
Johnson and Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister 
Kuznetsov. But the prospect for any such 
agreement will be dim if it must be accom- 
panied by a new U.S. strategic weapons pro- 
gram, to which the Soviets must inevitably 
feel obliged to respond. 

In January this year former President Ei- 
senhower strongly protested the Sentinel de- 
ployment decision, asserting that it was only 
a first step toward a much costlier Soviet- 
oriented deployment which would not, in 
the end, do the job for which it was in- 
tended. This expansion would be generated 
by strong pressures from within the United 
States, but would also result from the neces- 
sity to compensate for countermeasures the 
U.S.S.R. would employ to maintain an ability 
to penetrate Sentinel defenses. 

The Administration has taken great pains 
to point out that the Sentinel decision need 
not result in such an acceleration of the 
Soviet-American arms race: . . because 
our proposed deployment poses no possible 
threat to the Soviet deterrent, it need lead 
to no acceleration of the Soviet-American 
strategic arms race.“ 

And from Secretary McNamara’s Life in- 
terview: 

“I do not believe that a very limited ABM 
deployment is a step-up in the strategic 
arms race between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union, Our deployment isn’t designed to 
protect the cities of America against a 
Soviet strategic attack, and thus it in no 
way threatens the Soviet ability to deter an 
American attack.” 

Yet, there is much in the testimony of 
Administration witnesses that flatly contra- 
dicts this pious hope. Thus, from Secretary 
McNamara’s San Francisco speech announc- 
ing the Sentinel decision: 

“What is essential to understand here is 
that the Soviet Union and the United States 
mutually influence one another's strategic 
plans. 

“Whatever be their intentions, whatever be 
our intentions, actions—or even realistically 
potential actions—on either side relating to 
the build-up of nuclear forces, be they either 
offensive or defensive weapons, necessarily 
trigger reactions on the other side. It is 
precisely this action-reaction phenomenon 
that fuels an arms race.” 

Further on: 

“In point of fact, we have already ini- 
tiated offensive weapons programs costing 
several billions in order to offset the small 
present Soviet ABM deployment and the pos- 
sibly more extensive future Soviet ABM de- 
ployment.” 

And from Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering Foster’s testimony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on DOD Appropriations 
for FY 68: 

“Finally, the area defense described would 
have some effectiveness against even a Soviet 
attack if for some reason the Soviets did not 
choose to react to our deployment by a pene- 
tration aids program for their offensive forces, 
This is admittedly unlikely... .” 

In testifying before the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services on the FY 1969 DOD 
budget, Foster gave the Soviets additional 
reason to believe that some sort of prudent 
reaction to the Sentinel decision was called 
for: 

“Senator SYMINGTON. [Sentinel] is not to 
protect us from the Soviets. Are you saying 
that actually it is the first step that we 
could take in protection against the Soviets? 

“Dr. Foster. The statement that was made 
by Mr. McNamara, and concurred with by 
General Wheeler, was that this deployment 
is consistent with the first phase of a deploy- 
ment against the Soviet Union, I don't rec- 
ommend the latter because I don’t know how 
to build a system that will do the job. I 
support Secretary McNamara’s position. But 
General Wheeler, who disagrees with him, 
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believes this should be just the first step, and 
he supports it.” 

The Soviets are aware of General Wheeler’s 
stature, and would have to assume that the 
U.S. is making serious plans to expand the 
Sentinel for possible use against them. 

Perhaps Soviet reaction would not be par- 
ticularly worrisome if it just negated the 
effect of the defenses, but the Administra- 
tion’s most knowledgeable spokesmen have 
suggested over-reaction is very likely. Thus, 
referring to the damage to the U.S. in the 
even of a U.S. ABM deployment Foster has 
said (FY 68 hearings, House Subcommittee 
on DOD Appropriations) : 

“It is quite likely that dozens or hundreds 
of these (Soviet ICBM’s) that we hope to 
intercept will get through. They will get 
through because of malfunctions, errors, and 
so on. In that event, of course, we would 
suffer even greater damage” (than had we no 
ABM to which he has assumed the Soviets 
responded.) 

And of course the situation is symmetric. 
Thus, from Secretary McNamara’s testimony 
(same hearings) referring to our reaction to 
Soviet ABM’s: 

“We presented to you a program that with 
a high degree of probability will more than 
offset their ABM. That simply means that 
more weapons would detonate on their soil 
than would be the case had they not started 
on ABM.” 

DOLLARS INVOLVED 

Sentinel is to cost about $1 billion this 
year. 

Fiscal year 1969 costs 
[Amounts in millions] 
1. Deployment costs, as distinct from 
research and development costs, 
are as follows: 


5 ieee $227.3 
(It is this expenditure our amend- 
ment would at least postpone. Later, 
the Department of Defense appro- 
priation is expected to include these 
amounts:) 
(b) Procurement of Spartan mis- 
sile components and ground 
support equipment 342.7 
(c) Operations and maintenance 39.0 
(d) Military personnel----------- 5. 7 
Total Sentinel deployment... 614.7 
2. Research and development on 
SST 312. 9 
Total Sentinei ee 927.6 
3. Research and development on 
other ABM systems 268.0 
Ur Et.) | en Se 1, 195.6 


In addition, the AEC budget reportedly 
includes an additional $325 million for de- 
sign and manufacture of warheads, 

Overall costs 

In January 1967 Secretary McNamara testi- 
fied that an austere ABM defense against 
China might require an investment cost of 
about $3.5 billion, including nuclear war- 
heads, by the time it became operational in 
about 1973. 

By September 1967 when he announced the 
deployment decision the cost had grown to 
$5 billion (including defense of the Minute- 
man silos). 

By January 1968 though the cost stayed 
the same, defense of Minuteman was no 
longer included (nor was it clear whether 
or not AEC costs were Included). 

The most recent official price tag is now 
$5.5 billion, nearly twice the estimate of 
eighteen months ago. Moreover, probably 
even a greater uncertainty in costs is realis- 
tic. Dr, Charles Herzfeld in March 1967 sug- 
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gested (referring to deployment of an anti- 
Chinese ABM system): “I think one could 
do reasonably well with $10 billion, maybe 
$12 or. $14 billion.” 

Thus, there is probably an uncertainty 
of at least a factor of two in the estimated 
overall cost of Sentinel, an uncertainty fac- 
tor with which Secretary McNamara might 
well agree considering that in January 1967 
in his statement on the FY 68 budget he 
rather arbitrarily doubled his own estimates 
for a heavier ABM defense from $19.4 billion 
to $40 billion. 

A number of Administration spokesmen 
have stressed the importance of a continu- 
ous R&D and upgrading program with re- 
spect to Sentinel, e.g., Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering Foster before the 
JCAE: “We intend to continue to pursue 
a vigorous R&D program to improve our 
defense.” 

And Secretary McNamara has warned 
about possible pressures to improve the 
system in the false hope that we can have 
an effective defense against the USSR. 
Thus, from his San Francisco speech an- 
nouncing the Sentinel decision: 

“The second danger (in the Sentinel de- 
cision) is also psychological. There is a kind 
of mad momentum intrinsic to the develop- 
ment of all nuclear weaponry. If a weapon 
system works—and works well—there is 
strong pressure from many directions to 
procure and deploy the weapon out of all 
proportion to the prudent level required. 

“The danger in deploying this relatively 
light and reliable Chinese-oriented ABM sys- 
tem is going to be that pressures will develop 
to expand it into a heavy Soviet-oriented 
ABM system.” 

It would thus appear that the $1 billion 
asked for this year for Sentinel is but the 
first installment of a program, the invest- 
ment cost of which may be the putative 
$5.5 billion, but which is far more likely to 
greatly exceed that—perhaps by only a fac- 
tor of two if we're lucky—perhaps by a 
factor of 5 or 10 if Secretary McNamara’s fears 
are confirmed. 


SENTINEL’S EFFECTIVENESS IS IN GRAVE DOUBT; 
DELAY IS WISDOM 
Effectiveness against Chinese attack 

There are very widely differing opinions re- 
garding the expected effectiveness of the 
Sentinel system against anticipated Chinese 
threats. Perhaps the most extreme expres- 
sion of confidence in the system has been 
that given by Deputy Secretary of Defense 
Paul Nitze in a statement given before the 
Subcommittee on Military Applications of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: 

“We are confident that this sophisticated 
defense can provide us with high assurance 
of denying damage to the United States 
from the type of attack the CPR will be able 
to launch in the mid-70’s. With foreseeable 
improvements we believe we can maintain 
such protection until the 1980's.” 

At the other extreme two thoroughly 
knowledgeable, eminent physicists, Drs. 
Richard Garwin and Hans Bethe, have 
argued in the March 1968 issue of the Scien- 
tific American that it is unlikely that the 
System would be effective against Chinese 
ICBM’s, In particular they make the follow- 


ing points: 
“It does not seem credible to us that 
[the Chinese] would . . . be foolish enough 


to have built complex and expensive missiles 
and nuclear warheads peculiarly vulnerable 
to the light ABM system now presumably 
under construction. . The Chinese will 
probably build even their first operational 
intercontinental ballistic missile so that they 
will have a chance to penetrate. Moreover, 
we believe it is well within China's capabili- 
ties to do a good job at this without inten- 
2 testing or tremendous sacrifices in pay- 
1 eo 

Our estimates of effectiveness have ranged 
between these extremes. It is noteworthy 
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that other Administration spokesmen, e.g. 
Secretary McNamara, have been at least 
slightly less sanguine than Mr. Nitze: 

“It is apparent... that the Sentinel 
system, facing a relatively ‘primitive’ attack, 
could probably hold U.S. fatalities below one 
million.” (from his statement on the 1969 
Defense Budget before the Senate Armed 
Services Committee). 

One concludes that the Sentinel system 
may save American lives in the event of a 
Chinese attack, but that there can really be 
little assurance of this. 

Lacking that assurance, there would seem 
to be little basis for believing the deployment 
will influence the Asian policy of the United 
States or the behavior of China. In this con- 
nection it should be pointed out that a num- 
ber of Administration witnesses have ad- 
mitted that in view of our ability to inflict 
damage on China with our offensive forces, 
any Chinese nuclear attack against us would 
be suicidal and irrational whether or not we 
had deployed Sentinel. On the other hand, 
Administration spokesmen have argued that 
the Sentinel deployment would “extend the 
credibility of our system for a nuclear re- 
sponse” (from Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Paul Warnke's speech before the Advocates 
Club of Detroit, October 6, 1967), an argu- 
ment that is difficult to accept in view of 
the fact that considerable uncertainty must 
attach to the effectiveness of Sentinel. Can 
one conceive of any decisions which might 
confront the U.S. which would be decided one 
way with Sentinel but differently without it? 


Period of effectiveness 


The length of time Sentinel would be effec- 
tive against a Chinese missile attack is ques- 
tionable. Only if the Chinese were to build 
a very small missile force and refrain there- 
after from developing penetration aids and 
pursuing alternative means of bypassing or 
saturating Sentinel defenses, is it likley that 
Sentinel would be effective for more than a 
very few years, if at all, after it achieved 
operational status. 


Alternative Chinese attacks 


But the Chinese are not likely to be so ac- 
commodating. Not only are penetration sys- 
tems (decoys, etc.) within their capabilities 
today, but many alternative methods of by- 
passing U.S. defenses are possible; for 
example: 8 

1. Low- flying. air-breathing submarine- 
launched missiles which could “fiy under“ 
Sentinel radar. 

2. The use of high altitude nuclear explo- 
sions to black out some or all of the ABM 
radar. 

3. Detonation of very “dirty” bombs up- 
wind of their targets, which would then be 
saturated by fallout. 

Saturation attacks 

Sentinel will be spread thin across the 
country in a deployment pattern which could 
stop the simultaneous attack of a few mis- 
siles on each of a few defended areas. But 
if the Chinese were not to cooperate with 
this defense pattern and instead were to 
concentrate their few missiles on a single 
U.S. city, one or more warheads would be 
likely to exceed the defensive capability of 
Sentinel. And a single warhead in the mega- 
ton range would destroy the city attacked. 


Accident insurance 


It is argued by the Administration that 
Sentinel would provide valuable protection 
against nuclear accidents, ie., the accidental 
launch of a few ICBM’s against us. But the 
probability of that occurrence is never 
weighed against the probability of accidents 
in the Sentinel itself (which must 
be in a constant state of alert if it is ever 
to be effective against accidentally launched 
ICBM’s.) 

In an effort to correct the many deficien- 
cies apparent in Sentinel, pressures to ex- 
pand it to a much larger system are inevita- 
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ble. The cost of a heavy ABM would be jus- 
tified if it could be demonstrated that the 
system would work, but the testimony of 
many respected national leaders and highly 
knowledgeable military and technical experts 
provides ample justification for the belief 
that the money would be wasted on an in- 
effective system which would buy no added 
security. Former President Eisenhower and 
four Presidential Scientific Advisors—Drs. 
Killian, Kistiakowsky, Wiesner, and Hornig— 
have all warned against the futility of start- 
ing down this road. 


ORLEANS, VT. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 1217, S. 839. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 839) for the relief of the village 
of Orleans, Vt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to pay the village of 
Orleans, Vt., $527.31 for 6 unpaid money 
orders issued to the village in 1945, pay- 
ment being barred because of the 20-year 
statute of limitations. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
precedents of waiving the 20-year statute 
applying to postal money orders when 
there is a showing that there could be 
no chance of double payment. This is 
based on committee policy that at the 
time these orders were purchased the 
Government contracted to redeem at any 
time in future. The subsequent enact- 
ment of a 20-year limitation or presenta- 
tion statute by Congress should have 
applied prospectively only and not retro- 
actively. 

S. 839, for the relief of the village of 
Orleans, Vt., meets the tests of the com- 
mittee, for an affidavit is found in the re- 
port obviating any chance of double pay- 
ment and the subject money orders were 
purchased before the enactment of the 
bar of 20 years. 

I respectfully direct the attention of 
this Chamber to the following quote from 
the Senate report on H.R. 10058, a similar 
bill: 

* * * at the time in World War II when 
the serviceman purchased these money 
orders, there was no time limitation as to 
when they had to be presented for payment. 
When he purchased these money orders, he 
was contracting with the Government that 
they could be redeemed at any time—months 
or years, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The 20-year limitation statute on redemp- 
tion of money orders was not enacted by the 
Congress until 1955, years after this service- 


man had purchased them. (The purchase of 
the Village of Orleans occurred in 1945). It 
is obvious that the Congress, in enacting the 
20-year limitation on presentment for pay- 
ment, never intended to impair any rights 
of a citizen which had heretofore vested, or 
that it would apply retroactively (parenthesis 
supplied). 


Mr. President, permit me to cite one 
more precedent; namely, H.R. 3717 of 
this Congress, which passed the House 
and Senate and was signed by the Presi- 
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dent September 11, 1967, as Private Law 
90-86. 

I respectfully move the passage of the 
subject private bill, S. 839, Calendar 
Order No. 1217. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 839) was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 5103 
(d) of title 39, United States Code, the Post- 
master General is authorized and directed to 
(1) receive and consider any claims of the 
village of Orleans, Vermont, for the repay- 
ment of six unpaid United States money or- 
ders issued to such village in 1945 for the 
aggregate amount of $527.31, and (2) pro- 
vide for the payment of the face value of 
such money orders to such village. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the bill 
before the Senate provides construction 
and other related authority for the mili- 
tary departments and defense agencies 
within and outside the United States, in- 
cluding authority for the construction of 
facilities for the Reserve components. 
The sum total of the new authority 
granted by this bill is $1,789,718,000. In 
addition thereto, approval is granted for 
an increase in prior years’ authority of 
$17,307,000, for a total authorization of 
$1,807,025,000. This amount is $88,974,- 
000 below the budget request and $28,- 
775,000 below the amount allowed by the 
House of Representatives. 

The Army is authorized $451.6 million; 
the Navy, $234 million; the Air Force, 
$192.5 million; Defense agencies, $81.7 
million; Southeast Asia requirements, 
$215.1 million; military family housing, 
$586.7 million; homeowners assistance, 
$11.8 million; and $16.3 million for the 
Reserve components. 

The bill this year is considerably less 
than the $2.4 billion approved for mili- 
tary construction by the Congress last 
year, but it is still a substantial bill dol- 
larwise, totaling nearly $1.9 billion as 
submitted to the Congress, On the other 
hand, it presents a rather austere con- 
struction program. So that this may be 
clear to all, I should like to briefly an- 
alyze this year’s request. 

The bulk of the total request consists 
of special programs which must be ap- 
proved substantially as requested if these 
vital programs are to be carried out. For 
Southeast Asia requirements $225.4 mil- 
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lion was requested. The committee did 
reduce this amount by $10,250,000 for 
roads and bridges in Vietnam. This was a 
part of a $41 million program requested 
by the Department of the Army, but it 
was believed that this amount was not 
absolutely essential at this time. It would 
seem futile to further reduce the South- 
east Asia request when there is presently 
pending before the Senate a supplemen- 
tal bill for fiscal year 1969 which includes 
8180.3 million for the Far East area, of 
which $91.4 million is for Vietnam alone. 
To do so would simply provide the basis 
for supplemental requests for fiscal year 
1969. Fifty-five million dollars was re- 
quested and is approved for NATO in- 
frastructure to provide funds for the 
U.S. contribution based upon previously 
—— cost-sharing formulas with our 
allies. 

A total of $589,700,000 was requested 
for the military family housing program. 
It will be recalled that within recent 
years Congress has required the Depart- 
ment of Defense to include all costs re- 
lating to family housing in the annual 
military construction authorization bill, 
regardless of what these costs might be. 
This, of course, enabled us to review the 
housing program as a whole and not in 
a piecemeal fashion, as in the past. Of 
this total request $540,960,000 relates to 
operation, maintenance, and debt pay- 
ments on existing housing units and has 
no bearing whatever on new construc- 
tion, Obviously, these charges for the 
most part are fixed charges that must be 
paid. The committee did agree with the 
House of Representatives that a modest 
reduction of $3 million could be made in 
funds requested for area housing referral 
offices in the belief that this amount 
could be absorbed within the housing 
program. This year only 2,000 new units 
of housing were requested, as contrasted 
with the usual annual request of some 
12,500 units. This seemed to be a very 
modest request against the retirement of 
an existing deficit of 52,000 units, and 
the request was approved in the amount 
of $48,700,000. Pursuant to the provisions 
of section 1013 of Public Law 89-754, 
$11,800,000 was approved to provide as- 
sistance both to military and civilian em- 
ployees who were forced to dispose of 
their homes at a loss due to the closure 
of various military bases. 

The changing world situation and our 
varying commitments have made it al- 
most imperative in recent years to pro- 
vide some contingency funds for the 
Secretary of Defense in order that he can 
properly meet unforeseen and unantici- 
pated requirements that arise through- 
out the world. This year $100 million was 
requested for this purpose as contrasted 
with $150 million approved last year. As 
requested, $10 million would be provided 
for each of the three military depart- 
ments and $70 million for the Secretary 
of Defense. The House of Representa- 
tives, in their review of the bill, granted 
the $10 million for each of the services, 
but provided only $60 million for the Sec- 
retary of Defense. The committee in re- 
viewing this matter concluded that $70 
million should be sufficient for the entire 
Department of Defense and this author- 
ity should be granted to the Secretary of 
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Defense, who must approve its use in any 
event. 

The last special program I wish to 
mention is the Sentinel system, a matter 
with which we are all familiar. As you 
will recall, Mr. President, on the 18th 
of September, 1967, the Secretary of 
Defense announced that production and 
deployment of the Sentinel system would 
be undertaken immediately, and I have 
previously indicated I strongly concurred 
in this course of action and urged that 
all Members of the Senate do likewise. 
The antiballistic missile system is de- 
signed to do several things. It will en- 
hance our capability to detect and assess 
any missile attack and limit damage 
from an accidental launch from any 
source. Moreover, it will provide damage 
denial against the early missile threat 
from China and at the same time provide 
a limited degree of protection of our cities 
and other strategic forces from Soviet 
attack. Finally, it will provide the option 
for increased defense of our retaliatory 
ICBM Minuteman force. In fiscal year 
1968 we provided $64 million in the mili- 
tary construction authorization bill pri- 
marily for survey, planning, and design. 
This year $227.3 million is to be provided 
to permit the beginning of construction 
of perimeter acquisition radar and mis- 
sile site radar at the first sites. As a 
Nation, we need the protection that only 
the Sentinel ballistic missile defense 
system can provide, and I strongly urge 
full support of the authorization needed 
for this initial major construction. 

Mr. President, this now brings us to 
the residue of the bill. This leaves only 
about $700 million for brick and mortar 
projects for our established military in- 
stallations. Each of the related projects 
were meticulously reviewed and it was 
found that for the most part they were 
valid operational requirements related 
to essential programs. We found that the 
House of Representatives in their con- 
sideration of the bill had properly de- 
ferred many items they considered to be 
of low priority that could safely be de- 
ferred for the present. A few of these 
were approved by the committee in those 
instances where the departments in- 
volved were able to make a substantial 
showing of necessity. The committee did, 
however, make several other adjustments 
over and above the House action where 
it was apparent that the projects re- 
quested, although desirable, might safely 
be deferred in light of today’s circum- 
stances without detriment to the overall 
program. Examples of these deferrals 
are an aircraft maintenance hangar for 
the Naval Arctic Research Laboratory; a 
new library for the Naval Postgraduate 
School; three headquarters expansions 
related to Corps area closings sometime 
ago; several therapeutic X-ray projects; 
radar improvements at various Nike 
missile sites; and certain air and water 
pollution abatement projects that do not 
meet the criteria approved in the con- 
struction bill last year. 

Again this year the Department re- 
quested a very substantial increase in the 
statutory limitations on quarters for 
bachelor personnel. This is an ambitious 
program which, if approved, would be 
quite expensive. It would provide cer- 
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tain space allocations and other amen- 
ities such as private baths, kitchenettes, 
and so forth, based upon rank. The House 
of Representatives properly adhered to 
the old standards, but did grant an in- 
crease of approximately 8 percent in 
present statutory limitations to offset 
the cost of building increase. The com- 
mittee concurs in the House action. While 
it is fully sympathetic to improving the 
living standards of bachelor personnel, 
it does not consider the proposed pro- 
gram to be well thought out and is one 
that leaves much to be desired. This mat- 
ter is dealt with in more detail on page 
6 of the committee report before the Sen- 
ate. À 

Finally, I should like to address myself 
to the requirements of the Reserve com- 
ponents. This year a total of $16.3 mil- 
lion of lump sum authority was requested 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps Re- 
serve, the Air National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve. No new authority was 
requested for the Army National Guard 
or the Army Reserve since there is a suffi- 
cient carryover in authority, a sub- 
stantial part of which has never been 
funded, to provide for the needs of these 
two Reserve components during the 
coming year. Nevertheless, the House of 
Representatives added $10.6 million for 
the Army National Guard and $7.9 mil- 
lion for the Army Reserves and reverted 
to the old line item procedure of au- 
thorizing for the Reserve Forces. This 
procedure was tried from 1959 until 1962, 
and it was found to be completely un- 
workable and undesirable. The commit- 
tee in reporting this bill has continued 
the lump sum method of authorizing for 
the Reserve Forces and has provided no 
new authority for the Army National 
Guard or the Army Reserves. 

Mr. President, I believe I have fairly 
summarized the military construction 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1969 and 
the committee’s action in regard thereto. 
As I earlier mentioned, this is an austere 
bill, but I believe that the essential con- 
struction requirements for the Depart- 
ment of Defense have been adequately 
provided for during the coming fiscal 
year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for the purpose of 
inquiring whether he would be willing to 
suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is a good sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, without losing my right to 
the floor, I may suggest that absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered.. 


THE ABM PROGRAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that there has been con- 
siderable discussion on the floor of the 
Senate concerning the antiballistic 
missile program, and in view of the fact 
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that pending in the Senate is a motion 
or an amendment to delete this program 
and other amendments to postpone it, I 
think it appropriate at this time that 
I respond to the proposals that have 
been made. 

Mr. President, in the military con- 
struction authorization bill for fiscal 
year 1969, which is before the Senate 
today, Congress is asked to approve a 
$227.3 million authorization for con- 
struction costs in connection with the 
Sentinel missile defense system. 

The Sentinel system is based on a pro- 
gram of antiballistic missile develop- 
ment carried on for over a decade by 
Republican and Democratic administra- 
tions, at a very high priority and at a 
‘total cost of over $3 billion. This sophis- 
ticated system takes advantage of re- 
search and development on the Nike- 
Zeus system and the Nike X and adds 
the concept of area defense. The intro- 
duction of the long-range Spartan mis- 
sile makes it possible to plan defense 
systems which would blanket the entire 
country while requiring only about 15 to 
20 Spartan batteries to do so. The Spar- 
tan would be used to make the long- 
range intercepts, and Sprint missiles 
would be used to defend terminal loca- 
tions such as radars or Minuteman mis- 
siles. 

As is evident, a campaign has been 
mounted in some Senate quarters to try 
to reverse President Johnson’s decision 
to deploy the Sentinel missile defense 
system. The effort has taken the form of 
moves to try to knock out the authori- 
zation for funds for the program re- 
quested by the administration and in- 
cluded in the bill now before the Senate. 

This attack on the administration’s 
ABM program needs to be judged in the 
context of three recent developments of 
utmost seriousness which relate to the 
maintenance of the credibility of the 
Western nuclear deterrent. 

First, is the Soviet increase in its ICBM 
force and submarine ballistic missile 
force at a very high rate. This is a grave 
worry. The Soviets doubled the number 
of their ICBM’s on launchers in calendar 
year 1967. The evidence I have indicates 
that the Soviets intend to surpass us in 
numbers of ICBM’s within a year or so. 
Also, the larger inissile payload the Sovi- 
ets can mount on their bigger ICBM’s 
gives them the capability to deploy 
higher yield nuclear warheads per mis- 
sile than we can. At the same time, Mos- 
cow is making substantial progress in 
building Polaris-type submarines. It is 
also of serious concern that the Soviets 
have built and flown the fractional or- 
bital bombardment system—FOBS— 
which is a first-strike oriented weapons 
system. 

A second development is the Soviet 
defense buildup. The Soviet leaders are 
deploying the Galosh defensive missile 
system around Moscow, and our best in- 
telligence is that they are continuing to 
add to and improve their ballistic missile 
defense. While their technology is not 
up to ours in some respects, they are add- 
ing some very advanced items which 
our people consider to be nearly as good 
as ours. 

A third development is the emergence 
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of Red China as a thermonuclear power. 
Contrary to the notion now being circu- 
lated in some quarters, there is no evi- 
dence that the disruptions and disorders 
occasioned by the so-called cultural rev- 
olution have stopped Red China’s for- 
ward movement toward a nuclear strike 
capability. As things now stand, the 
Chinese can be expected to have their 
first operational ICBM with a thermo- 
nuclear warhead capable of reaching 
most of the continental United States 
at about the time we get our first ABM 
missiles into place. In fact, our ABM 
deployment was delayed so long and we 
are now on such a tight time schedule 
that even under present plans we could 
be vulnerable. 

Let me also note that the Chinese have 


built one submarine that can carry bal- 


listic missiles, and they can build more. 
‘These missiles could be launched off our 
coast and give us very serious trouble. 
We are not presently protected against 
this kind of threat. 

The Chinese first generation ICBM ca- 
pability will be small in numbers and 
therefore susceptible to destruction. In 
time of crisis, a small nuclear capability 
might be launched first in a surprise at- 
tack or otherwise it runs the chance of 
complete elimination. This characteris- 
tic of a small, vulnerable system can cre- 
ate pressures toward recklessness. The 
Sentinel defense system for the United 
States would reduce such pressures, be- 
cause even a surprise attack could then 
be blunted. 

The group that is now opposing the 
Sentinel missile defense system seems to 
assume that the one purpose of the sys- 
tem is to provide damage denial against 
the early nuclear missile threat from 
Communist China. This is not, of course, 
the only purpose for which the system 
is designed. Some of my colleagues have 
taken too literally the public rationale 
for the Sentinel system previously given 
by officials of the Defense Department. 
As a result, these Senators have missed 
the most significant feature of the sys- 
tem. It will have definite capabilities for 
defense against the Soviet missile threat. 

The fact is the Sentinel system is de- 
signed in part to provide the option for 
increased defense of our retaliatory 
Minuteman force, as well as to limit 
damage from an accidental nuclear 
launch from any source. Sentinel will 
provide a limited degree of protection of 
American cities and other strategic 
forces from Soviet attack, as well as im- 
prove our capacity to detect and assess 
any missile attack. 

We do not yet have the means for a 
fully efficient missile defense against a 
numerically large and technically ad- 
vanced missile force such as only the 
Soviets could now launch against us in 
an all-out attack. The development of 
such a defense is in the hands of the 
scientists and engineers. The adminis- 
tration has pledged an intensive re- 
search and development program to pro- 
vide increasingly more effective tools and 
methods to limit damage from the grow- 
ing Chinese and Soviet missile threats. 

Meanwhile, the Sentinel system can 
give some degree of protection for our 
vital retaliatory force of Minuteman 
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ICBM’s. It can also provide some damage 
limitation to our society. 

A number of the Members of this 
body who oppose our ABM program pride 
themselves as “humanitarians.” Well, 
under any analysis this ABM program 
could save millions of American lives. 
Are you going to say it is not worth it 
to save millions of American lives be- 
Ss we cannot save every American 

fe? 

Let me also point out that adjustments 
to the Sentinel system certainly could 
be made if system effectiveness against 
the Russian threat could be significantly 
increased at a sensible cost. 

Furthermore, in plain words, the de- 
ployment and adjustment of the Senti- 
nel system is a crucial part of our con- 
tinuing effort of development and ex- 
perimentation to achieve, if we can, an 
effective defense against a full-scale 
Soviet-type missile attack. 

Let us get one matter crystal clear. 
It is the Soviet Union which acted first 
to deploy an ABM system. The American 
Government did not decide to deploy an 
ABM until the evidence was obvious that 
the Soviets were deploying and continu- 
ally updating their ballistic missile de- 
fense. The indications are that the 
Soviet Union is deeply engaged in ex- 
ploratory development and experimenta- 
tion to find an effective defense against 
Chinese and Western ballistic missiles. 

If the Soviet Union comes out ahead 
of the United States in the search for an 
effective ballistic missile defense, the re- 
lationship of forces on which we and our 
allies have depended to deter adventur- 
ism and aggression and to discourage a 
diplomacy of blackmail will be reversed. 
The consequences for the entire free 
world would be disastrous. 

Mr. President, we are told that we 
should not proceed with the ABM pro- 
gram because it diverts funds from the 
programs we need to meet our domestic 
problems. The problems of the cities and 
of race relations, of health and of educa- 
tion are urgent. Obviously, the attack on 
poverty and the drive to overcome the 
remaining barriers to full and equal par- 
ticipation in American life of all our 
citizens must be high on the national 
agenda. I, for one, am no Johnny-come- 
lately to this point of view. Over the years 
I have fought for liberal programs to im- 
prove the plight of the poor and the un- 
derprivileged. Indeed, my personal rec- 
ord of sponsorship and support of lib- 
eral legislation rates second to none in 
this body. 

But our serious concern for domestic 
problems is no excuse for any of us to 
lose our perspective as to what comes 
first. And what comes first in this tumul- 
tuous and dangerous world is the main- 
tenance of the American nuclear deter- 
rent. This is the first prerequisite of our 
national security and individual free- 
dom, and of the survival of our country 
and our allies in freedom. 

What is meant by deterrence is a com- 
bination of forces in being and state of 
mind about the credibility of those forces. 

The Western deterrent must be cred- 
ible to the adversary. If the Soviet rulers 
came to believe that their ballistic mis- 
sile defense, coupled with a nuclear at- 
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tack on the United States, would limit 
damage to the Soviet Union to a level 
acceptable to them, whatever the level is, 
our forces would no longer be a reliable 
deterrent. 

The Western deterrent must be reas- 
suring to our allies. If our allies came 
to believe that the Russians had an effec- 
tive ABM system, and knew that we did 
not, their confidence in the American 
deterrent and their will to resist Soviet 
blackmail would be undermined. 

The Western deterrent must be reas- 
suring to this country and to our Presi- 
dent. If an American President came to 
believe that the Soviets had a relatively 
effective ABM system, and knew that the 
United States did not, this could inhibit 
our Government from standing firm in a 
period of crisis. 

Under conditions where the credibility 
of the Western deterrent was in question, 
the Soviet Union would be emboldened to 
take greater risks in expanding the fron- 
tiers of its influence—for example, by 
moving on Berlin, or by acting adventur- 
ously in the Middle East or elsewhere. 
The circumstances would thus be created 
for the most dangerous confrontation— 
a showdown between nuclear powers in 
which Moscow did not feel deterred by 
our forces. 

We should do many things for justice 
and fairness at home. We can and we 
will. But let us face it: We will not be 
able to keep building a better America at 
home if we duck our responsibilities 
abroad. 

What is of first priority is to sustain 
the credibility of our strategic deterrent. 
Unless this deterrent continues to be 
credible both to our adversaries and to 
our allies, we and our free world partners 
will stumble and flounder from one crisis 
to another, making the problems worse 
and worse and the difficulties finally un- 
manageable. 

Iam not suggesting, of course, that we 
suspend the effort to reach agreement 
with Moscow on reciprocal arrangements 
for the control and limitation of stra- 
tegic nuclear offensive and defensive 
forces. I have long argued for such an 
effort, and I have suported President 
Johnson in his initiatives to get discus- 
sions underway with Moscow on this 
range of issues. At the same time, it 
would be the height of irresponsibility 
for Congress to imperil the present or 
cot credibility of our nuclear deter- 
ren 

All of us should have learned by now 
that the way to encourage a reasonable 
response from Moscow is not through 
weakness but through strength. The way 
to negotiate successfully with Soviet 
leaders is to have the strong positions 
to bargain with—and to make negotiated 
agreements more attractive to them than 
continued disagreements—as in the 
case of the limited nuclear test-ban 
treaty. 

I am confident that the administra- 
tion’s decision to proceed with Sentinel 
deployment will strengthen our diplo- 
matic hand—not weaken it—and that 
this program can actually improve the 
chances for starting meaningful dis- 
cussions with Moscow on strategic arma- 
ments control and limitation. 
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I am in favor of making some of the 
projected $6 billion budget savings by 
cutbacks and deferrals in the less critical 
defense programs. 

Some weapons we might like to have 
are not essential and we can do without 
them. Some nonstrategic projects can be 
left on the shelf for awhile without haz- 
arding our basic posture of deterrence. 
Certainly, money can be saved by reduc- 
tions in the proliferating, topheavy 
staffs at the OSD level, in the military de- 
partments, and in some U.S. military 
headquarters abroad. 

But this is not what opponents of the 
ABM program are advocating. No in- 
deed. They do not propose to cut the fat; 
they propose to cut the bone and the 
muscle. 

To knock out the administration’s 
anti-ballistic-missile program would give 
just the wrong signal to our adversaries, 
indicating that we do not intend to do 
what heretofore we have done—maintain 
the credibility of the Western deterrent. 
It would dishearten our friends and al- 
lies abroad, evidencing that America was 
unable to face up to its problems at home 
without caving in on the first require- 
ment of a responsible American foreign 
policy. It would cut the ground out from 
under the President of the United 
States—now and for years ahead—by 
denying him the essential backup to con- 
duct a steady foreign policy in an un- 
steady time. 

It is apparent that the present attack 
on the ABM program is the opening shot 
in a campaign to gut our key defense 
programs and to ransack the Defense 
Department. We should make no mistake 
about it. If this opening salvo succeeds, 
we are going to witness an accelerating 
effort to eviscerate the defense position 
of this Nation and of the West regardless 
of the consequences to the safety of this 
Nation and to the future of individual 
liberty. 

Mr. President, the evidence is clear. 
The American Government has already 
delayed deployment of an ABM system 
beyond the time that prudence would 
dictate. 

Why, in the name of good sense, should 
we now cut back our effort to maintain 
a viable strategic deterrent at the very 
time in world history when what is real- 
istically needed is a greater effort on our 
part? 

The President’s chief civilian, military, 
and scientific advisers unanimously sup- 
port this ABM program. The President 
has asked us to give him the funds so 
he can proceed with this program. 

Under these circumstances, can Con- 
gress afford to gamble with the security 
and survival of this Nation by ignoring 
the considered recommendations of those 
people in the best position to judge these 
matters? Does any Senator want to risk 
jeopardizing the future of this country 
by rejecting the advice and counsel of 
the people whose duty and responsibility 
it is to pass on these critical issues in 
formulating the Nation's strategic 
weapons policy? 

Mr. President, before I conclude my 
remarks I am authorized to say that the 
distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the chairman of 
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the Committee on Armed Services, con- 
curs in the remarks I have just made on 
the subject of the antiballistic missile 
system. He has asked me to read into the 
RECORD a letter he received on June 18, 
1968, from the Secretary of Defense in 
response to the inquiry of the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services. The 
letter reads as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 18, 1968. 
Hon. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: You asked that I 
give you my personal views with respect to 
proceeding with the deployment of the Senti- 
nel Antiballistic Missile System. 

During the three and a half months since 
I became Secretary of Defense, I have had 
an opportunity to go into the merits of the 
System in considerable depth. As a result of 
that review I have come to the conclusion 
that it would be a serious mistake to elim- 
inate construction and procurement funds 
in fiscal year 1969 for the deployment of the 
Sentinel System. 

The reasons for that view are the following. 
The program represents twelve years of in- 
tense research and development effort. Dur- 
ing those years we have devoted a substan- 
tial portion of our best scientific technologi- 
cal abilities to its development at a cost of 
some $3 billion. As long as seven years ago 
we demonstrated that we could with con- 
fidence destroy single incoming missiles. 
Since that time we have demonstrated that 
we can reliably track substantial numbers of 
incoming objects and defend the U.S. from 
relatively simple missile attacks. I believe 
that the time has arrived when we can no 
longer rely merely on continued research and 
development but should proceed with actual 
deployment of an operating system. 

The Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, Dr. John Foster, has prepared 
the following statement of the purposes of 
the Sentinel System, which I have approved 
on the recommendation of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy and the Air Force. 

“The Sentinel missile defense system is 
designed to (a) prevent a successful missile 
attack from China through the late 1970's 
(with the capability to continue to deny or 
at least substantially reduce damage from 
threats in later years); (b) lmit damage 
from an accidental launch from any source; 
and (c) provide the option for increased de- 
fense of our Minuteman force, if necessary 
in the future. 

“The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet techni- 
cally feasible. However the Sentinel System 
will complicate any attack on the United 
States. 

“We will continue an intensive R&D pro- 
gram in an attempt to provide increasingly 
effective means to limit damage from both 
the advancing Chinese and the Soviet missile 
threats.” 

I understand that a proposal may be in- 
troduced in the Senate to eliminate funds 
for deployment of the Sentinel System in 
fiscal year 1969 and restrict the program to 
continued research and development. Ap- 
proval of such a proposal would disrupt the 
work currently underway and, more seri- 
ously, would lose some two years in the 
availability of an operating system which in 
my judgment is important to the security of 
the United States. 

I believe that our deployment decision is 
consistent with our continuing desire for 
arms control and arms limitation. The Sovi- 
ets are, at the present time, deploying a bal- 
listic missile defense around Moscow. We 
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will continue our efforts to negotiate limita- 
tion of both strategic offensive and defensive 
weapons systems, but, in the absence of 
agreement, we must not suspend taking ac- 
tion in our own defense. 

I have discussed the above views with the 
President, who shares my concern. 

CLARK M. CLIFFORD. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
speech just delivered by the Senator 
from Washington is not an ordinary 
statement, it is an extraordinary state- 
ment. It is thorough. It is complete. It is 
based upon a great deal of personal 
knowledge which he has acquired over 
the years as a member not only of the 
Armed Services Committee but also the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, and 
represents, too, a resourceful and pene- 
trating mind on this highly complicated 
and very important subject. 

I want to say to the American people 
that based upon my experience in con- 
nection with this problem of defense, I 
believe that we are now considering one 
of the most important measures ever to 
come before this body; namely, the pro- 
posal to eliminate the antimissile system 
that we are now bringing to the point 
of deployment, or installation. 

I believe it is the most important sub- 
ject which has been debated here in 
many years. It could be highly crucial. I 
think that, if it is eliminated, it will be 
a turning point against us and greatly 
embarrass us in the uncertain affairs of 
the world that we now face. 

Not only did I follow closely the speech 
just made by the Senator from Washing- 
ton, but I also read the advanced copy. I 
am very much impressed with it. I do 
not believe any Senator could have im- 
proved on what the Senator said. 

Just for corroboration, it has been 
13 years since I became chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee which has to do with mil- 
itary construction. This includes the 
military construction that goes with the 
installation of our ICBM silos. I have 
been familiar with research and devel- 
opment all those years, too, on the mis- 
sile system, and our antimissile system. 

I have followed all our strategic strik- 
ing power, in anticontinental ballistic 
missile, not only its beginnings but also 
its construction projects and now sur- 
veillance over operations or maintenance. 
This includes the Polaris submarine. 

Until recently, I have opposed deploy- 
ment of this very ABM system. This was 
debated here about 2 years ago in closed 
session. At that time, I opposed the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monp], who thought the time had come 
to move; but I did not then think so and 
opposed deployment and favored con- 
tinued research and development. 

I want to be frank about it. I do not 
think now that this ABM system is an 
absolute defense. I doubt if we will ever 
have an absolute defense against incom- 
ing nuclear weapons—that is, the ability 
to blot them out and totally cancel all of 
their effect. 

But I do know that if we do not have 
one, and let Red China or the Soviets 
build one, it could be effective against 
our power. They would know that we 
do not have any. It would eliminate the 
uncertainty in their minds as to what we 
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-had. They would know we do not have 

any, and we would not fare well at the 
negotiating table, or in any other way. 

The Senator from Washington has 
eloquently expressed those points. That 
is the key to the matter. We know the 
Soviets have a system and that they are 
deploying it. We do not know how much 
development has taken place, but we do 
know that there is something to it. 

Therefore, we cannot hesitate. We 
must move forward, even if the immedi- 
ate deployment is directed primarily at 
Red China. 

I shall be heard on this subject at the 
pleasure of the Senate later, and at 
length; but at this moment, I wish to 
commend the Senator from Washington 
once more for his statement. 

The new Secretary of Defense, Clark 
Clifford, came into this thing cold and, 
I think, unconvinced until he got the 
facts. The impact of the real, hard facts 
of this matter are what are convincing. 
I emphasize that. 

Those Senators who have not had the 
opportunity to come in contact with this 
matter, will have to vote without as much 
knowledge of the subject as they would 
like to have. Such knowledge comes only 
through years of study and experience 
with these kinds of programs. I think, 
to that extent, Senators will have to 
listen to some of us, at least, as to what 
the real picture is. This is a case where 
a Senator should decide any doubt in 
favor of action rather than inaction. 

However, it will not be stated any bet- 
ter than the Senator from Washington 
has just stated it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to thank the able Senator from Missis- 
sippi for his generous and helpful re- 
marks. I do not need to tell the Senate 
that the Senator from Mississippi is 
chairman of the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommitee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and in that capacity he 
has been conducting during the past few 
months an intensive study of this whole 
problem of our strategic deterrent. 

His words today in this Chamber 
should be taken seriously by every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, because he has de- 
voted a long, long time to the study of 
the basic problems we face in maintain- 
ing an adequate strategic deterrent: 

It is clear that the problem for the 
United States in maintaining its strategic 
deterrent is not getting any easier, but 
is, in fact, becoming more difficult. We 
do not need, on this floor, to get into great 
detail about it; but, Mr. President, this 
is certainly no time to take away what- 
ever advantages may come to the western 
world by improving upon our deterrent, 
a deterrent which has so effectively pre- 
vented a thermonuclear catastrophe 
since 1945. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one 
final point; one factual statement. It 
was stated the other day, by someone 
who was not correctly advised, that this 
question was voted on in March or April 
of this year in the authorization bill de- 
bate, and the amendment to strike it 
out lost by only three votes. That is in 
error, Mr. President. On a direct vote on 
the motion to strike the anti-ballistic- 
missile deployment item out of the au- 
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thorization bill, the vote was 17 for the 
amendment to strike it out, and 41 
against. This means the ABM program 
in the bill was sustained by a vote of 
41 to 17. 

Later, there was another amendment 
which merely stated that it should not 
go into operation until the Secretary of 
Defense certified that it was practicable 
and the cost was known with reasonable 
accuracy. 

My argument then was that if the 
Secretary of Defense is worth his salt, 
it would not be in the budget in the first 
place if he thought it was not prac- 
ticable. We did not debate that amend- 
ment at length. It had no real meaning. 
That is the one that lacked three votes. 
The real vote was 17 to 41 not to strike, 
and thus in favor of the system. 

Mr. JACKSON. The fact that the mat- 
ter was before Congress as a budget item 
and supported by the Secretary of De- 
fense, is certification by him as to its 
need and usefulness. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington very much for yield- 
ing to me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I want 
to associate myself with the Senator 
from Washington and the Senator from 
Mississippi on this particular question. 

Yesterday, I made a speech in this 
Chamber in support of the ABM system 
and the need for keeping it in the budg- 
et this year. I am not going to repeat that 
today. However, there are a few points 
that might be made. 

First, I had the opportunity to read in 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the speech 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] when he intro- 
duced his amendment to delete any funds 
which might be used in the deployment 
of the system. He referred to the fact that 
the previous Secretary of Defense was 
against the deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem. This has been of concern to many 
of us. He expressed the opinion vocally, 
articulately, and publicly on a number of 
occasions. 

I shared this viewpoint when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
brought this matter up some time ago— 
as did the Senator from Mississippi—and 
I voted against it. 

The more I have studied it, the more 
I have become convinced that it is ab- 
solutely necessary for us to start now. 
The timetable is so tight, as has been so 
well expressed by the Senator from 
Washington, that unless we start now, 
we may irrevocably slip back, subjecting 
ourselves to a very real threat, or the 
possibility of a threat, of a nuclear black- 
mail situation. 

I also was very interested in seeing the 
very recent, June 18, memorandum from 
our present Secretary of Defense, which 
takes a different outlook than our pre- 
vious Secretary of Defense took, and 
supports the system. This has obviously 
been done after careful briefing was given 
him. It has been done with knowledge of 
the battle there has been on the floor 
here concerning this subject on many 
occasions. 

It is my hope that we can impress 
Senators who will be listening or reading 
the Recorp with the real need, in my 
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humble opinion, of going forward with 
this system. 

It has been put forth, as was said by 
the Senator from W as some 
kind of deterrent against the Chinese. I 
presume it will perform some useful pur- 
pose in that way, but I think it is far 
more important that we exhibit the 
needed willpower and solid recognition 
of the threat from the Soviets by start- 
ing the installation at the present time. 

I do not believe the United States has 
ever been faced with a military power to 
equal the Soviets at this time; and un- 
less we take some steps now to at least 
try to defend our missile sites, so we can 
have a creditable deterrent and second 
strike ability, we are going to be at least 
in danger of nuclear blackmail as soon 
as the Soviets have a militaristic take- 
over or as soon as they have completed 
their own ABM system, which is well 
underway at the present time. 

So I congratulate the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, and I am happy to join them 
in this matter. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment and commend the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado for his interest 
and the amount of work and time he has 
put into the problem of strategic deter- 
rence. I must say the questions he asked 
in our committee discussions were ex- 
tremely helpful in trying to identify the 
problem and to get at the heart of the 
great challenge we face in the United 
States. I want to commend him most 
highly for what he has done. 

Mr, DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
for his kind remarks, This is a subject 
which affects all Americans, without re- 
gard to party, and it is of a very serious 
impact. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes; I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the military construction 
authorization for fiscal year 1969 which 
has been so ably presented by the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

At the beginning I should like to ex- 
press my own appreciation as well as 
that, I am certain, of other members of 
the committee for the splendid job he has 
done in putting this report together and 
in explaining it to all concerned. I 
should like also to express my apprecia- 
tion for the fine work done by Mr. Gordon. 
Nease and Miss Mary Keough of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, who have, 
as always, come through with a mag- 
nificent performance. 

As Senator Jackson has indicated, al- 
though the bill before you totals $1.9 
billion, it is nevertheless a stringent pro- 
gram. The bulk of the total request con- 
sists of special projects such as the 
Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile defense 
system, homeowner's assistance, family 
housing, and the NATO infrastructure. 

Senator Jackson has discussed the bill 
quite well and most of the items pre- 
sented will probably be accepted without 
challenge. Nevertheless, I should like to 
lend my support for an item about which 
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he spoke at length today and which, by 
previous indications in the press and on 
the Senate floor, is a target for elimina- 
tion and subject to considerable debate. 

This item is one of the most impor- 
tant in the bill and is one directly re- 
lated to the future security of this coun- 
try. It has also been the subject of ex- 
haustive debate and study in the com- 
mittee proceedings. 

I am speaking of the Sentinel anti- 
ballistic-missile system—the initial de- 
ployment of the Spartan-Sprint anti- 
ballistic-missile system to defend our 
military installations and some of our 
cities against the possibility of an ICBM 
attack from the Chinese People’s 
Republic. 

The opponents of this bill are attempt- 
ing to eliminate $227.3 million for con- 
struction of Sentinel facilities. Their 
major argument is that the Red Chinese 
are falling behind in their schedule for 
the development of an ICBM, and that 
because of this “breather” the United 
States can delay the installation of the 
Sentinel system without any harm to 
overall security. 

Iam not certain just what their intel- 
ligence sources are; however, I do know 
that the Armed Services Committee re- 
ceives an intelligence briefing weekly. 
Moreover, specific hearings on the Sen- 
tinel system and other aspects of stra- 
tegic nuclear balance have taken place 
within the past few weeks. In these, the 
best authorities from the Defense Intel- 
ligence Agency and from the Army tes- 
tified to the committee’s satisfaction 
that the Red Chinese ICBM develop- 
ment is a definite threat. At the same 
time they revealed alarming changes in 
the overall strategic balance between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Our 
military advisers told us that one of the 
greatest advantages from the installation 
of the Sentinel is that it will establish 
a base which could be expanded in a rela- 
tively short time to a more comprehen- 
sive, larger system for use against the 
Soviet threat if it is required. 

I would like to point out that the Sen- 
tinel system is a very complex system 
which will take time to establish, to bring 
it into an operational readiness status, 
to test all the components, and to estab- 
lish with some degree of competence 
what we can and cannot do with it. Re- 
gardless of any delays that might be ex- 
perienced by our enemies, the fact re- 
mains that it is unwise to concentrate on 
and rely too much on a single system for 
the future security of the United States. 
Should we conclude that an adequate of- 
fensive nuclear strategic weapon capa- 
bility will guarantee our security, we 
would be overlooking one of the more 
important elements of the problem. The 
Soviets antimissile defense, which is 
already deployed, may well invalidate 
many of our calculations on the capa- 
bility of our own offensive weapons. 

It has been ably said by Gen. Harold 
Johnson, Chief of Staff of the Army, that 
deterrence is as much a state of mind as 
it is a physical inventory of strategic 
weapons. Deterrence is, he says, as much 
what the enemy believes that we have, as 
it is what we actually have. It is his opin- 
ion that the more uncertainties we cre- 
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ate, the greater chance we have to avoid 
a nuclear exchange. 

As the Committee on Armed Services 
sees the problem, this is not a question of 
arms control or nuclear power; this is a 
case of the Soviets building a defense 
against our strategic weapon delivery 
systems, while we lag behind. It is already 
well known that the Galosh system 
around Moscow is clearly an anti-ballis- 
tic-missile installation. It is also known 
that the extensive installation in the so- 
called Talinn line could well be antimis- 
sile defense. 

It is unwise to discuss the details of in- 
telligence collection on this vital sub- 
ject in an unclassified atmosphere. 
Therefore, I urge that those who bring 
up arguments about intelligence esti- 
mates do so with care lest they reveal 
information which will aid and abet the 
enemy. In the interim, I should hope that 
these gentlemen would trust the members 
on the Armed Services Committee, who 
have had access to a great amount of 
classified information and presentations, 
to evaluate this situation properly. 

Also, they can confer with members of 
the Armed Services Committee, which 
will be of great value to them. Should 
there be some question about this evalu- 
ation, it is always possible to call an- 
other secret session of the Senate, as we 
did in 1963, to explain once more the 
dangers of lagging behind in the devel- 
opment of a competent antiballistic mis- 
sile system for the United States. I would, 
therefore, urge that those who are advo- 
cating elimination of the Sentinel con- 
struction funds, on the basis of what 
might be inaccurate information, revise 
their position accordingly. 

In conclusion, I should like to sum- 
marize the main arguments for proceed- 
ing promptly with the development of 
the Sentinel ABM system: 

First. This is a very complex system. 
The Army needs every opportunity to 
test the equipment, and it needs a base 
from which to begin. Even with good re- 
sults, it will take approximately 4 years 
to make the Sentinel system operational. 

As Secretary Clifford stated in his 
letter to the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], dated June 18, 
1968: 

The program represents twelve years of in- 
tense research and development effort. 


Then he goes on to say: 

We have spent $3 billion on this program, 
and for seven years we have been able to 
intercept and knock down single missiles. 


Second. If there is some delay in Red 
Chinese development of an ICBM, we 
should take advantage of the additional 
time gained to iron out difficulties and 
perfect the Sentinel system. 

Third. The Sentinel will not only de- 
fend against an ICBM attack by Red 
China, but also will provide the United 
States with protection against an acci- 
dental or irrational ICBM launch by any 
power. 

Fourth. The capability provided by 
Sentinel will discourage nuclear prolifer- 
ation among lesser powers. 

Fifth. Acting on good faith, on the 
DOD decision announced by Secretary 
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McNamara, the Army has let contracts, 
hired people, and formed technical teams 
to get the Sentinel project moving. Some 
of the contractors have spent consider- 
able amounts of their own funds to get 
started. It is interesting to note that 
many employees who were released by 
cutbacks in NASA projects have found 
work on the Sentinel project. 

I would not ask that this project be 
conducted just to give people employ- 
ment, but I do point out that many peo- 
ple have obtained employment on this 
important project who would otherwise 
be without employment prospects. 

Sixth. The Army needs to break 
ground and start construction. Any de- 
lay in establishing these sites will cause 
a whiplash in the development of other 
essential components. In other words, de- 
lay in construction will snowball other 
delays. 

Seventh. To those who object to Sen- 
tinel development on the grounds that 
we cannot test the system completely, I 
point out that neither can we test Min- 
uteman or Polaris in that context. To 
those who now argue against Sentinel 
on that basis, I ask, how did they vote 
on the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963? 

Eighth. Lastly, I should like to point 
out the growth capacity of the Sentinel 
system. While it is admittedly oriented 
against the Red Chinese threat, it also 
has a capability against the more dan- 
gerous threat of the Soviet Union. Ad- 
ditional faces can be added to the missile 
site radars, and the perimeter acquisi- 
tion radars, to give wider coverage and 
expanded capability to the Sentinel. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I cannot 
help but remind the Senators who oppose 
the deployment of Sentinel for economic 
reasons that the Soviets are not reluc- 
tant to make a heavy investment in a 
similar system. The difference in Ameri- 
can and Soviet attitudes toward stra- 
tegic defense today might well mean vic- 
tory or defeat in a nuclear showdown 
tomorrow. 

Mr. President, I was very much pleased 
with the statement made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Clifford, in the let- 
ter to which I have referred, when he 
said: 

I understand that a proposal may be in- 
troduced in the Senate to eliminate funds 
for deployment of the Sentinel system in 
fiscal year 1969 and restrict the program to 
continued research and development. Ap- 
proval of such a proposal would disrupt the 
work currently underway and, more seri- 
ously, would lose some two years in the 
availability of an operating system which 
in my judgment is important to the security 
of the United States. 


Those are the words of the present 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Clifford. 

So I say, Mr. President, in closing, that 
the Secretary of Defense is strongly for 
this project, as shown by his letter to 
the Senator from Georgia to which I have 
referred. I say further that the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and the Secretary of the Air Force en- 
dorse the project. All of the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff endorse the 
project, and they have endorsed it for 
a number of years. 

Mr. President, in my judgment we will 
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be jeopardizing the securiy and the 
safety of the citizens of the United States 
if we delay going forward with this im- 
portant project. It has been estimated 
that in an all-out war, if we have the 
ABM system and the proper shelters, we 
could save from 80 million to 100 million 
lives. We cannot take the chance of 
risking American lives and not doing 
what we should to provide protection for 
them. 

We have lost a lot of time. We are from 
5 to 7 years behind the Soviet Union 
now. The Secretary of Defense says that 
if we do not provide this authorization 
and appropriation, we will lose 2 more 
years. 

Mr. President, how long can we wait? 
How much longer can we afford for the 
Soviet Union to keep climbing ahead of 
us? How much longer can we afford to 
lag behind in this important project? 

Some people have raised the point that 
it would be provocative to build an anti- 
ballistic missile system. I would say it 
would not be provocative, because the 
Soviets will strike when they are ready 
to strike. The fact is that they have at 
least three systems deployed now, around 
Leningrad, around Moscow, and the Tal- 
inn line. They have an area of regional 
defense, and they have already made 
this deployment. 

We have no deployment. We are still 
doing research and development. 

Mr. President, I feel so strongly about 
this matter that I hope the Senate will 
not eliminate this authorization. I hope 
we will go forward without delay. I have 
been working on this matter since 1956. 
This project has been worked on and 
tested by the Army for 12 years, and, as 
the Secretary of Defense says, we have 
spent $3 billion on it. Our best scien- 
tific brains have gone into it, and all of 
our best scientists and our best military 
experts, the present civilian officials of 
the Defense Department, and those in 
the past, have recommended that we go 
forward with the project. 

We cannot delay longer. We must not 
delay. We should go forward promptly 
on this important project. 

In closing, Mr. President, I again com- 
pliment the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington for the magnifi- 
cent job he has done in presenting this 
bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at this 
point I wish to express my appreciation 
to all members of the Subcommittee on 
Military Construction, and especially to 
the able and distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee [Mr. 
THuRMOND]. The subcommittee worked 
long and hard on this bill, and I need not 
point out to the Senate that in report- 
ing the bill, the subcommittee was unan- 
imous. 

In addition, Mr. President, as I have 
mentioned and other members of the 
committee have called to the attention 
of the Senate, we have been fortunate 
in having as our staff director a very 
competent and able person, Mr. Gordon 
Nease. He has been on this job for a 
long time. Without his counsel and ad- 
vice, our task would have been difficult 
indeed. 

Starting a couple of years ago, in or- 
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der, if nothing more, to improve the 
efficiency of the Senate, we have held 
joint hearings; that is to say, the Sub- 
committee on Military Construction of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Subcommittee on Military Construction 
of the Committee on Appropriations have 
met jointly to receive testimony. This 
has been extremely helpful to the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on the Armed 
Services side, and I know that the able 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], who 
is chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee, feels the same way. 

Assisting the Senator from Nevada, 
and working jointly with Mr. Nease in 
doing outstanding staff work, is Mr. Mike 
Rexroad. Mr. Rexroad is staff director for 
the Appropriations Subcommittee han- 
dhng military construction. He has 
worked jointly with Mr. Nease, and this 
joint arrangement, I believe, has been 
most wise. It has made our task much 
easier; and I think our results can be 
far more effective when we coordinate 
the authorizing process with the appro- 
priating process. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
listened with interest to the speech of 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] and also the re- 
marks of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick] on 
this issue, as well as the speeches made 
last Monday and earlier. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and I, and other Senators, will an- 
swer in more detail the arguments made 
today by the Senator from Washington. 
But I should like to comment on his 
speech and some of the points he has 
made. 

The Senator from Washington knows 
of my high regard and respect for him. 
We have worked together on many mat- 
ters. He is one of the best informed Mem- 
bers of the Senate on matters relating 
to defense. He has applied himself vigor- 
ously to maintaining the adequacy of the 
national defense and security and the 
capability of our nuclear deterrent to 
avoid a nuclear catastrophe. We praise 
him for his effort. 

We know that this is a highly difficult 
and controversial issue. Because so 
much material is classified, one is un- 
able to present on the Senate floor facts 
which the Senate ought to know. 

Several years ago, when the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] 
proposed the development of an antibal- 
listic missile at that time, it was im- 
possible to place in the Recor in open 
session pertinent and searching facts 
because of classification. But when the 
Senate went into closed session, those 
facts came out, and the Senate rejected 
by a decisive vote the proposal to install 
an antiballistic missile system at that 
time. History has shown that the judg- 
ment of the Senate was correct. Some of 
the same considerations are applicable 
today on the same issue, presented in a 
new form. 

Because of the difficulty of bringing 
classified matters into public view and 
debate, general statements may be ac- 
cepted when backed up by the strength 
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of the Committee on Armed Services, 
considering the respect we hold for its 
members, 

It is important for all of us to pre- 
sent, as best we can, all the facts that 
can be made available to the Senate and 
to take great care that we do not make 
general statements which give the im- 
pression to those who have not had an 
opportunity to read the classified state- 
ments that there is substantial weight 
and authority for the statements that 
are made. 

I want to question three general ar- 
guments that my good friend the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
made. I say with all respect I do not 
consider them as arguments which 
should carry weight or force in making 
our determinations. They are, rather, 
conclusions. 

The first is the assumption or sug- 
gestion that the amendment has been 
offered to save money for our domestic 
priorities. Of course, if the ABM system 
is unnecessary, its cost could be saved; 
either to reduce budget expenditures or 
for other needed purposes. But I have 
not suggested, and I do not know that 
any other Senator who joins in offering 
the amendment is suggesting, such an 
argument. When I spoke on this subject 
last Thursday, I said at the very begin- 
ning that I would relate my arguments 
solely to national security, and the effect 
that an ABM system would have upon 
our national security. 

Iam certain that every Senator would 
be willing to spend whatever sum of 
money could be raised by taxes or by 
borrowing billions of dollars, if an ABM 
system could be deployed which would 
protect the country, which would reduce 
the danger of nuclear catastrophe, and 
some human life. I know the Senator 
from Washington will agree with me in 
that statement. 

A second argument he has made is 
that if the amendment should be agreed 
to, it would be the beginning of a move- 
ment to “gut,” to use his exact words, 
defense expenditures, and by implica- 
tion, the security of the United States. I 
have joined in no such movement. Of 
course, there will be items in the defense 
bill which will be questioned, and the 
Senate must make its judgment on each 
of those items. 

I have addressed myself, as have other 
Senators, to the ABM system because it 
goes to issues far beyond other items in 
the defense bill. It goes to a question 
of policy as well as of fact. The ques- 
tion is whether we shall embark on a 
system involving expenditures, in this 
case, of perhaps $6 billion to $10 billion, 
or, in the case of a larger system, $40 
billion or perhaps more. But, as I have 
said, the cost is not the issue. The issue 
is whether an ABM system will contrib- 
ute to the security of the United States 
or will, in fact, endanger the security 
of the United States. I want the decision 
to be made from one source, from actual 
facts, from rational judgment, and not 
from assumptions. 

The proposal to build an ABM sys- 
tem is not agreed to by every member 
of the administration, whether civil, mil- 
itary, scientific, or from the intelligence 
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community. We know that many have 
questioned not only its reliability and 
capability, but also the wisdom and pol- 
icy of deploying such a system. It is my 
understanding that every scientific ad- 
viser to the Presidents of the United 
States, whether President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy, or President John- 
son, has said that there could be no as- 
surance of the capability of such a sys- 
tem, and recommended against its de- 
ployment, as a defense against the Soviet 
Union. 

The system has been given various 
names. When it was first supported by 
former Secretary McNamara in Sep- 
tember 1967, after a long struggle it was 
contended that it was a limited Chinese- 
oriented ABM system. The Senator from 
Washington, in his speech, gave no as- 
surance that it would protect against a 
missile fired from a submarine, from a 
platform on a vessel, or positioned in a 
suitcase. He implied that the Chinese 
had some capabilities along this line in 
the use of submarines. I have not read 
anywhere that the ABM system would 
protect against a low-trajectory missile. 

Second, even some who have spoken 
for the ABM system have said that it 
could not be deployed until the middle 
1970’s, without defining the middle 
1970’s.” Would it be 1975 or 1974? It has 
been said that we could deploy, if nec- 
essary, a limited ABM system by 1974 
so there is no rush. Today the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] placed in 
the Record a letter from Mr. Warnke, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security, who said that the 
Chinese ICBM system had been, in the 
judgment of the Department, delayed 1 
year. 

He also made the statement, as had 
Secretary McNamara, that the chief de- 
terrent against a Chinese attack is the 
overwhelming capacity of the United 
States to destroy China if it should be 
foolish enough to launch an attack upon 
the United States. 

Then it is said—and now it comes out 
clearly in the open by everyone who 
speaks—that this is the beginning of a 
system to defend the United States 
against a Soviet attack if one should be 
made. 

A few days ago I placed in the RECORD 
a statement by Secretary McNamara, in 
January of this year, to the Committee 
on Armed Services, in which he gave the 
figures of the relative nuclear strength 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, both in terms of missiles and of 
warheads. According to that statement, 
which is in the Recorp—and it is in the 
record made before the Committee on 
Armed Services—he estimated that the 
United States, with its intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, with its Polaris mis- 
siles, with its bomber capacity, had 4,000 
warheads against 1,000 of the Soviet 
Union. It is in the Recorp. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, for a point of information? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is very 
properly raising many important ques- 
tions, and there should be a proper re- 
sponse. 

I wish to say, at the outset, that there 
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is no one in this body for whom I have 
greater affection or greater respect than 
the able Senator from Kentucky. I do 
not believe this needs to be said. The 
Senator knows that. 

The Senator is raising questions that 
are proper, and I believe this is the body 
in which we should provide proper an- 
swers. 

Mr. COOPER. They must be raised, 
and they must be answered. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct, 
and he is rendering a great service in 
raising these questions. 

I just wish to comment at this time 
about the last point mentioned by the 
Senator. The Senator has raised a num- 
ber of points, and I shall not be able to 
respond in detail this afternoon, but I 
shall make some rather abbreviated re- 
sponses to the points. 

For example, in the last point made 
by the Senator he quotes former Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara as estimating 
that the Soviets have 1,000 warheads 
compared to 4,000 U.S. warheads. I am 
wondering whether the Senator is aware 
that the point here is that there is a dis- 
tinction between warheads and missiles. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Secretary McNamara 
was referring to warheads, not missiles. 
At the rate we are going and, as I said 
today on the floor of the Senate, at the 
rate the Soviet Union is going, they will 
have more land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles than we will have. 

It may be that Secretary McNamara, 
in connection with that statement to 
which you refer, presupposes that the 
Soviet Union will not go for MIRV—that 
is, multiple independently targeted re- 
entry vehicles, that what we are doing, 
they will not do. 

Mr. President, this would be a great 
affront to history, if we could, at this 
time and point in history, make that type 
of assumption. It is dangerous to assume 
that, somehow, they will not be able to 
do what we will be able to do in the field 
of scientific development. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to respond 
to that point, because I have considered 
the question. 

I point out that in the testimony Sec- 
retary McNamara gave before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, he made this 
statement, and I read from page 17213 of 
the Recorp of last Thursday: In this 
table, he gives the number of U.S. mis- 
siles, the total number, as 1,710—and 697 
intercontinental bombers, but leave out 
the bombers for the present—and 750 So- 
viet Union missiles. His estimate of war- 
heads was 4,500 for the United States— 
I read inaccurately 4,000 before—because 
of my bad glasses—against 1,000 Soviet 
warheads. 

The Senator from Washington said 
that Secretary McNamara did not take 
into account the fact that the Soviet 
Union might develop this multiple inde- 
pendently targeted reentry vehicle. It 
takes time to say that long name. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is Pentagonese. 

Mr. COOPER. But the United States is 
developing it. 

Secretary McNamara said in his state- 
ment that it was possible, by placing this 
improvement on our missiles, to multiply 
the number of warheads by 10. He also 
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said that this improvement could be 
placed on the Polaris missiles, and mul- 
tiply them by 10. He did say that he had 
no doubt that the Soviet Union was de- 
veloping the same kind of improvement 
for their missile. 

Mr. JACKSON. Why do we compare 
4,500 and 1,000, then? 

Mr. COOPER. We start with that. 
Then, if it is possible, under our im- 
provements of MIRV, to multiply by 10, 
our stock could reach 40,000 warheads. 
And he said the Soviet Union could do 
the same thing. 

So we come back always to superiority 
of the United States, or parity, in his 
argument and in my argument, 

If we take these steps and the Soviet 
Union takes these steps, we maintain the 
same kind of nuclear deterrent, the 
ability to destroy each other. It is an 
unhappy thought, but, nevertheless, it is 
the deterrent, and the ABM will not alter 
it. 

Now I make another point with respect 
to the argument made by the Senator 
from Washington. It has been assumed, 
and has been said, that the Soviet Union 
has deployed an effective ABM system. I 
have read some of the classified state- 
ments, and I have read Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s public statement. He spoke for 
the Department of Defense. Has anyone 
come before the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, to change the testimony that Secre- 
tary McNamara gave in January? Secre- 
tary McNamara said then, in his testi- 
mony, that three systems had been de- 
ployed. One is the system at Leningrad, 
deployed in 1962, which is obsolete. A 
second is the Tallin. While there is a 
variance of opinion as to its purpose, Sec- 
retary McNamara said in January that 
the latest information and estimates were 
that it was a system to defend against 
airplane and reconnaissance flights. 

He went on to say that the system 
around Moscow had not been completed, 
was not being expedited. It raises the 
question whether it is not being pushed 
to completion and extended to other 
cities because the Soviets have made a 
judgment that it is becoming obsolete or 
ineffective, or perhaps because there is a 
possibility of reaching agreement with 
the United States against the deploy- 
ment of ABM systems. 

These facts and statements are ascer- 
tainable. They are in the record, and 
they must be considered. With the 
greatest respect for Senator JACKSON and 
Senator Stennis, whom I hold in as high 
regard and affection as any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, assumptions which are 
not sustainable by the facts given publicly 
or in classified sources do not carry as 
much force. 

Finally, the Senator from Washington 
asked, Why cannot we take these steps 
to give the greatest assurance of 
protection? 

I have my own reasons. One is that 
there still are great doubts, and that 
with more extensive inquiry and debate, 
within a year they may be clearer. 

Second, the President said in his 
speech at the United Nations on June 12 
that he hoped that we might make prog- 
ress with the Soviet Union toward agree- 
ments involving both offensive and de- 
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fensive systems. I know that doubts are 
always attached to such a possibility. 
However, even the Soviet Union has not 
been intractable when its interests were 
the same as ours. That has been shown 
by the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty and the 
recent Nonproliferation Treaty. I believe 
we should delay deployment to determine 
if there is possibility of such an agree- 
ment. To deploy could destroy such an 
opportunity. There is no immediate 
threat from any Chinese nuclear capa- 
bility. 

The installation of this system would 
not have any effect upon the ability of 
the Soviet Union to destroy the United 
States or upon the capability of the 
United States to destroy the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one fur- 
ther statement before I close. Of course, 
we want to save human lives, but this 
issue, too, is bound up in the issue of 
whether an ABM system will protect or 
deter against attack because, ultimately, 
that determines whether lives will be lost 
or not. 

The installation of such systems and 
its furthering of the arms race, with all 
of its possibilities, is a factor we have to 
take into account. 

Former Secretary McNamara placed 
in the record before the Senator a table 
showing an estimate of the number of 
human lives that would be lost in all 
kinds of situations, such as an attack 
upon the United States by the Soviet 
Union or an attack upon the Soviet Union 
by the United States, one situation with 
the ABM system and another without 
the ABM system, one with the employ- 
ment of MIRV, and one without. When 
all was calculated with the installation 
of the antiballistic missile system and in- 
cluding recent developments, the esti- 
mate of the loss of human lives in the 
United States and in the Soviet Union 
was approximately the same. 

Mr. President, I know this is a terribly 
controversial subject. We are stirred by 
the same emotions and purposes to do all 
we can to protect the security of this 
country and its people. However, the 
question remains whether to take this 
course which seems plausible, one that 
appeals to emotions and patriotism but 
which rationally could be the wrong 
course. That is the question we will have 
to consider in this debate. I am sure we 
will vote as our consciences and judg- 
ment direct. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to repeat again that I think the questions 
and the comments of the able Senator 
from Kentucky must be responded to. I 
think they are questions that need a 
proper answer. I will now comment in a 
general way, and I will be happy to re- 
spond more fully later. However, I would 
like now to address myself to the key 
points that the Senator has made. 

First, let us make very clear the de- 
ployment of an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem by the Soviets. I have just read into 
the Recor» the letter from Secretary of 
Defense Clifford. I would like for the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky to have a copy of 
the letter from the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. COOPER. I have one. I thank the 
Senator. 
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Mr. JACKSON. The Senator will note, 
in the next to the last paragraph, on the 
question of deployment the statement is 
unequivocal that the Soviets are at the 
present time deploying a ballistic missile 
defense around Moscow. Here is the 
statement of the Secretary of Defense: 

The Soviets are, at the present time, de- 


ploying a ballistic missile defense around 
Moscow. 


There is no dispute about that fact in 
the intelligence community. I want to 
lay at rest any misconception anyone in 
this body may have that they are not 
deploying an antimissile system around 
Moscow. 

While I am on this point there seems 
to be this feeling in America—and most 
people, I think, are very honest and sin- 
cere about it—that somehow we are add- 
ing fuel to the arms race. 

Mr. President, the Soviets were the first 
to develop an intercontinental ballistic 
missile. The Soviets were the first to de- 
velop an antiballistic missile. The Soviets 
were the first to develop a fractional 
orbital bombardment system, known as 
FOBS. 

Where does the idea come from that 
we started what is called the arms race? 
We had a complete monopoly of nuclear 
weapons from that significant day in 
history in July 1945, at Alamagordo, until 
that eventful day in August 1949. It was 
on that latter date that the Soviets re- 
vealed their first nuclear weapon. 

Mr. President, the facts are clear. Mr. 
Churchill made the point many times 
that we were in a position to dominate 
the nations of the world with our power. 
We could have enslaved the world. Our 
course was that of peace and constructive 
initiatives. 

It was the United States that went to 
the United Nations in 1946, with the 
Baruch-Acheson-Lilienthal proposal, in 
which we offered to turn over our nuclear 
stockpile under a system of inspections 
so that there could be a real manage- 
ment of this problem. Who vetoed it? The 
Soviet Union. 

We think we made every possible move 
to avoid a buildup in this area. For over 
4 years we did not go ahead with the 
hydrogen bomb. These are facts of his- 
tory. Mr. President, it was when we found 
out that Klaus Fuchs, as a traitor and a 
spy, had been at Los Alamos and had 
given the information on the develop- 
ment of our thermonuclear device to the 
Soviets that we immediately got busy, 
and went ahead with what was known 
as the superproject. Our hands are clean. 
We have made every prudent offer a 
country could make to try to control 
arms, 

In connection with the hydrogen 
bomb, the difference between the time 
when we got it and the time that the 
Soviets got it was very close. We got 
thermonuclear devices November 1, 1952; 
the Soviets got theirs in July or August 
of 1953, when Mr. Malenkov made that 
famous announcement. 

Mr. President, I only mention these 
things to try to reiterate once again the 
course we followed. I supported the Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty. With respect to 
the Soviet Union, I believe firmly in the 
need to follow two consonant courses of 
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action: On the one hand, to keep talk- 
ing to the Soviet Union and working 
with them where interests converge, and 
on the other hand to remain strong. I 
think this is the way we really make 
progress. 

I am convinced that the people in 
Czechoslovakia today would not be 
making the moves they are making had 
it not been for the superior military pos- 
ture of the United States, in concert 
with our NATO allies. That posture of 
strength made it possible for people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and the satellite 
countries to make the moves they are 
now making, in Czechoslovakia, and at 
times in Poland, for greater freedom. 

It seems to me that this is the proper 
policy to follow: To maintain a posture 
of strength. We are talking now about a 
great element of that strength. I had 
real reservations about the ABM system. 
The able Senator from Mississippi has 
responded in a similar way. I think that 
a majority on the committee had real 
reservations. The military and civilian 
chiefs in the past have had reservations. 
But we have become convinced by the 
people who know what they are doing, 
the people who bear the direct technical 
and strategic responsibility, that this 
is the right course. 

Let me respond at this point to the 
question whether there is agreement on 
this ABM program. The able Senator 
from Kentucky has, very properly, raised 
the question about the scientific advis- 
ers in the Department of Defense and 
their stand and position on this matter. 
Dr. Foster the present Director of Re- 
search and Engineering for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, wholeheartedly sup- 
ports the program. It is true that some 
of his predecessors in the past have op- 
posed it. It is also true that some of the 
military in the past have opposed it. So, 
there is no dispute about that. Let me 
make it clear that Secretary of Defense 
Clifford supports the program as well as 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. The Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, Dr. Foster, sup- 
ports it. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in- 
cluding its chairman, support it unani- 
mously. The truth is, they would like to 
go well beyond this program. 

I am sure that if we look around, we 
would be discouraged if there was com- 
plete unanimity in any great body as 
large as the Pentagon. We certainly 
would wonder, if there was no dissent. 
But the people who have the direct re- 
sponsibility, civilian and military and 
scientific, fully support the program. 

I wanted to answer that question. I 
shall be happy to respond to any further 
questions any Senator may have in that 
regard. 

Now let me comment regarding the 
deployment dates. I regret that the spe- 
cific dates of deployment are classified. I 
can say, however, that it is true there 
has been a 1-year slippage in the esti- 
mate of the Red Chinese capability 
regarding the intercontinental ballistic 
missile. But let me quickly add that our 
estimates have been off to a certain ex- 
tent as to when the Chinese would get 
their thermonuclear device. There were 
many people saying they would not have 
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it for many years. The fact is, they were 
well ahead of our estimates as to when 
they would explode their thermonuclear 
device. The ability by which they have 
improved the device has been rather 


startling. 

We hear much about France being a 
great leader in the field of science. I must 
say, it must be rather embarrassing to 
the general that as yet they have no 
thermonuclear device in France, and the 
Chinese have already achieved theirs. 

Thus, I think it would be utter folly 
if we placed great credence in this esti- 
mate of a l-year slippage. It may be 
eradicated in a relatively short period of 
time. The President’s budget recognized 
6 months of this delay. 

I also want to point out to my good 
friend from Kentucky that the possibility 
of a 1-year slippage is not the central 
point. We are missing the main point if 
we think that that estimate of a 1-year 
slippage means we can defer our whole 
program for a year. 

That does not follow logically at all. 
Full coverage of the United States is 
what is involved in this program. We 
will not have full coverage of the United 
States when the Chinese get their initial 
ICBM’s. That is the central point to 
remember, It does not follow at all that, 
because there has been a 6 months’ or 
a 1-year slippage, we can deploy the pro- 
gram a year later. 

I wanted to cover that point and make 
it very clear; because that is the view 
and the judgment not of a Senator but 
the view and the judgment of those tech- 
nically responsible for the development 
of the program and its operational re- 
quirements. 

Mr, President, one last point. I have 
seen various press stories—they did not 
relate to statements of the Senator from 
Kentucky—which indicated that if we 
can make the cuts in the ABM program, 
the money could be used for domestic 


programs. 

I should point out that, obviously, 
there are many areas within the Defense 
Department where projects may be de- 
ferred. I expect that there will be some 
substantial deferments which will exceed 
at least $1 billion. 

But, the worst thing that we could do 
would be to defer critical strategic weap- 
ons systems. That is what we are talk- 
ing about in this particular situation. 

I am convinced that if we deny this 
program, it will be but the beginning of 
an effort to deny other programs within 
the Department of Defense which are 
crucial to the balance of power in the 
world. 

We are talking about long-lead items 
and what we do here in connection with 
authorizations and appropriations will 
have a serious impact in years to come. 

Thus, Mr. President, we all have our 
opinions on this subject. I am not saying 
that the Senator from Kentucky feels 
that way. I am merely expressing my 
opinion and my grave concern. It could 
be interpreted as an attempt by some in 
the United States to cut back our mili- 
tary power. 

I conclude my remarks at this time by 
saying that the able Senator, my very 
good friend from Kentucky, has been 
extremely helpful in raising these ques- 
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tions. I hope more questions will be 
raised and I hope that we can, to the best 
of our ability, obtain answers, to which 
the Senate is entitled and the kind of 
answers, to the extent that security per- 
mits, that the American public can re- 
ceive. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate. I was impressed 
with the figures the Senator from Ken- 
tucky cited from Mr. McNamara’s testi- 
mony. Those figures pertaining to the 
warheads on missiles challenges me, in 
this way; namely in this calendar year, 
when Mr. McNamara testified on the 
present budget, including this antibal- 
listic missile item, and I was acting as 
chairman of the committee at that time 
and, therefore, was conducting the hear- 
ing as chairman. 

I do not recall—and I have checked 
the record to see, or if the clerk recalls— 
and there is not one iota of testimony 
from Mr. McNamara about the antibal- 
listic missile item except in total sup- 
port of it. 

He first made a speech, some time 
around last October, when he referred to 
this particular item and announced that 
there would be a recommendation for the 
antiballistic missile system insofar as it 
pertained to the system directed pri- 
marily toward the coming Red China 
possibilities and threats. In all his testi- 
mony in the presentation on the budget 
matter, and everything, he does support 
that position. 

As I stated earlier, I was not quick to 
be for this matter of deployment; but I 
have seen this thing grow and gradually 
develop. Much has happened since we 
had the debate, within closed doors, to 
which the Senator has referred, and 
definite progress has been made. 

I am fully convinced that now, to meet 
these changed conditions, we have no 
choice except to begin this deployment. I 
think the Senator from Washington is 
right, that it has reached the point that 
we cannot stop 1 year, or a split year, or 
be sure that 1 year has been dropped by 
our adversary. 

On a matter of this kind, no one can 
be that accurate. No one can say 3 
months, 6 months, or 12 months with any 
degree of complete accuracy about this 
program. 

I thank the Chair. 


JAMES E. DENMAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1227, H.R. 5199. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 5199) for the relief of James 
E. Denman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


MRS. ESTHER D. BORDA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
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ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1234, H.R. 10058. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 10058) for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther D. Borda. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR ANDERSON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1236, H.R. 10655. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 10655) for the relief of Arthur 
Anderson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


DONALD C. GOEWEY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1239, S. 1274. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 1274) for the relief of Donald C. 
Goewey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 
1, line 7, after the word “amount”, to 
strike out the comma and if any,“; so 
as to make the bill read: 

S. 1274 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Act en- 
titled “An Act providing for the barring of 
claims against the United States”, approved 
October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1061), the Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amount of the pay and allowances due Don- 
ald C. Goewey incident to his services in the 
United States Air Force from October 1, 1950, 
through March 5, 1951; the said Donald C. 
Goewey never having received such pay and 
allowances; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, upon receipt of such certification, is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the amount so certified to the said 
Donald C. Goewey: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1260), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, as 
amended, is to direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States to certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the amount of the 

y and allowances due Donald C. Goewey 
incident to his service in the U.S. Air Force 
from October 1, 1950, through March 5, 1951. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO FRIDAY, 
JUNE 21, AT 9 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business this afternoon, 
it stand in recess until 9 o’clock Friday 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXCISE TAXES—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT — UNANIMOUS - CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with all the interested 
parties, or at least most of them, on this 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent, 
with their approval, that immediately at 
the conclusion of the prayer and the dis- 
position of the Journal on Friday, there 
be a time limitation on the consideration 
of the conference report on surcharge 
taxes—if it is adopted by the House to- 
morrow, that is—with the time to be 
equally divided between the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHERS] 
and the distinguished minority leader or 
any Senators they may designate, the 
vote to occur not later than 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement re- 
duced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That the Senate vote not later 
than 12 o’clock noon Friday, June 21, 1968, on 
the conference report on H.R. 15414, excise 
tax bill (if it has been approved by the 
House). 

Ordered further, That the Senate will pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the conference 

after the approval of the Journal on 
Friday, June 21, with the time before the 
vote to be equally divided and controlled by 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
and the minority leader [Mr. DRESEN], or 
whomever they may designate. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, im- 
mediately after the conference report is 
disposed of—if it is out of the way—we 
will return to the pending business, 
which will be the military construction 
authorization bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 9 A.M. FRIDAY, 
JUNE 21, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in recess until 9 o'clock 
Friday morning next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate recessed until Friday, June 21, 1968, 
at 9 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 19, 1968: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
G. Edward Clark, of the District of Colum- 
bia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Mali, vice C. Robert Moore. 
Robert M. Sayre, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Uruguay. 
Walter J. Stoessel, Jr., of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Poland. 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 
Louis M. Thayer, of Florida, to be a mem- 
ber of the National Transportation Safety 
Board for the term expiring December 31, 
1973 (reappointment). 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Billy R. Higdon, Higdon, Ala., in place of 
J.T. Kenemore, retired. 
ARIZONA 
Monroe G. Ebsen, San Simon, Ariz., in 
place of N. R. Caldwell, deceased. 
Gladys M. Walker, Superior, Ariz., in place 
of L. O. Acosta, resigned. 
ARKANSAS 
Dalene I. Surratt, Tucker, Ark., in place 
of E. F. Richmond, retired. 


COLORADO 
Lawrence E. Heid, Penrose, Colo., in place 
of Charlotte Coffman, retired. 
ILLINOIS 


Virgel P. Spencer, Dewitt, II., in place of 
L. M. Warner, retired. 


INDIANA 


Robert W. Rice, Linden, Ind., in place of 
C. A. Murphy, deceased. 
IOWA 
Paul H. Stineman, Grandview, Iowa, in 
place of I. M. Buster, retired. 
Daniel B. Forward, Henderson, Iowa, in 
place of A. M. Workman, retired. 
Palmer H. Johnson, Larrabee, Iowa, in place 
of E. A. Jacobson, retired. 
KANSAS 
Ernest G. Cutter, Wallace, Kans., in place 
of E. L. Barton, resigned. 
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MAINE 


Paul A. Beliveau, Brownfield, Maine, in 

place of J. D. Wells, retired. 
MISSOURI 

Charles C. Farris, Ava, Mo., in place of R. 
L. Ellis, deceased. 

Paul C. Mallery, De Soto, Mo., in place of 
W. A. Agers, retired. 

Charles E. Davis, Fillmore, Mo., in place of 
M. M. Shineman, retired. 

Marvin H. Hamann, Liguori, Mo., in place 
of H. J. Deguire, retired. 

Ermal D. Cameron, Pattonsburg, Mo., in 
place of W. D. Moody, retired. 

Cecil B. Allison, Tipton, Mo., in place of 
Maude Dahl, retired. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Carol J. Rogers, Stratham, N.H., in place of 
F. W. Tuck, retired. 

John M. Shields, Pequannock, N.J., in place 
of J. B. Gildawie, retired. 

NEW YORK 

Joseph J. Barr, Accord, N. T., in place of 
M, J. Layne, declined. 

Ida M. Winter, Big Moose, N.Y., in place of 
A. J. Dunn, retired. 

Carole E. Falin, Deansboro, N. T., in place 
of C. A. Winslow, removed. 

Norma K. Harvey, Model City, N. T., in place 
of S. A. Luskin, retired. 

Marvin J. Funk, Schoharie, N.Y., in place 
of H. R. Martin, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Robert I. Parnell, Lumberton, N.C., in place 
of R. G. Cashwell, retired. 

Robert L. Rowe, Marion, N.C., in place of 
L. P. Hunter, deceased. 

OREGON 


Madonna L. Crescenzi, Chemult, Oreg., in 
place of J. H. Brader, deceased. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Annaglad J. Angelo, Isabella, Pa., in place 
of L. E. Stevenson, retired, 
TEXAS 

Iva K. Williams, Diana, Tex., in place of 

V. E. Cobb, retired. 
UTAH 

Richard G. Bell, Dugway, Utah, in place 
of D. F. Keele, resigned. 

Daniel L. Miller, Farmington, Utah, in 
place of E. F. Nicholls, retired, 

WASHINGTON 

Prank R. Costi, Black Diamond, Wash., in 
place of R. V. Rosso, resigned. 

Harold F. Van Horne, Elk, Wash., in place 
of F. I. Johnson, retired. 

Fredrick W. Bremner, Republic, Wash., in 
place of J, W. Cody, retired. 

Frank R. McGuire, Shelton, Wash., in place 
of J. H. Gray, deceased. 

‘WEST VIRGINIA 

Rutha Mae Davis, Switzer, W. Va., in place 

of H. G. Whitt, retired. 


Leslie R. Stevenson, Marinette, Wis., in 
Place of A. L. Peters, deceased 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 19, 1968: 
PosSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Lynwood Junkins, Kennedy. 
Martha G. Anderson, Semmes, 
Hoyt W. Self, Trafford. 
ARKANSAS 
Tharold O. Galloway, Armorel. 
Rollie H. Rea, Caraway. 
Allen H. Wilkerson, Cave City. 
James D. Vestal, Jr., Huttig. 
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William H. Hundhausen, Jr., West Mem- 
phis. 

CALIFORNIA 
Kathryn C. Kelsey, Bryn Mawr. 
Wanda J. Robertson, Cantua Creek. 
Robert P. Graves, Hollister. 
Megan M. Mery, Inverness. 
John F. Fahy, San Anselmo, 
Crawford F. Smith, San Ramon, 
Larelda G. Heim, Silverado. 
Mary D. Souza, Snelling. 
Walter H. Lieginger, Stockton. 
Robert L. Johnson, Traver. 

COLORADO 


Roscoe H. Dotter, Jr., Genoa. 
Richard I. Lyles, Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT 
Ella R. Barrett, Lebanon. 
DELAWARE 


Margaret C. Kates, Felton. 

Joseph L. Marshall, Lewes. 
FLORIDA 

Genevieve C. Kerrick, Islamorada. 
GEORGIA 

Charles E. Chandler, Bowman. 

Hyman C. Miller, Cherrylog. 

Melvin C. Rogers, Chester. 

Tom W. McLeod, Valdosta. 

James W. Stubbs, Jr., Warner Robins, 


HAWAN 
Toshie Nagata, Mountainview. 
IDAHO 


Acel L. Leaf, Cascade. 

Gisela S. Tibbets, Elk River. 

Lloyd R. Puntenney, Greenleaf. 
ILLINOIS 

Donald W. Snyder, Bethany. 

James A. Reed, Blandinsville. 

Joe Skender, Canton. 

Ivan V. Crooks, Cisne. 

Mary H. Nightingale, Coal Valley. 

John H. Harry, Cresecent City. 

Don H. Fisher, Dongola. 

Wesley L. Weston, Elburn. 

Bernard H. Krippel, Emington. 

Eugene Wallace, Galatia. 

Helen C. Gast, Gilberts. 

Loretta M. Cassidy, La Moille, 

Edward W. Hanlon, Libertyville. 

Everett L. Shelton, Monee. 

Oreetha A. Peterson, New Bedford. 

Robert W. Long, New Berlin. 

Joanne P. Stevens, New Haven. 

Norlan E. Newmister, Normal. 

Glen E. Bettis, Palmyra. 

Eileen G. Weaver, Shobonier. 

Florence T. Lally, Sublette. 

Fred N. Young, Texico. 

John T. Aleksick, Zeigler. 


INDIANA 
Tra R. Williams, Mellott. 
IOWA 


Marvin W. Dilly, Ashton. 

Charles J. Seda, Cedar Rapids. 

Neil E. Bolin, Clarksville. 

Millard E. Anderson, Creston. 

Robert M. Corporon, Dougherty, 

Elmer J. Chalupsky, Elberon. 

Isabelle B. Ramsey, Gruver. 

Anita A. Walgenbach, Hospers. 

Thomas J. Schluttenhofer, Rutland. 

Robert W. Book, Shenandoah, 

Hugo N. Kilburg, Spragueville. 

Francis J. Boyle, Worthington. 
KANSAS 


Marvin E. Jardon, Baldwin City. 
Leroy V. Carroll, Bonner Springs. 
Delburt J. Hobelman, Fredonia, 
Lawrence Morrow, Gridley. 

Waldo L. Cain, Independence. 
Elmer W. Schamahorn, Lindsborg. 
Robert A. Carpenter, Oswego. 
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Ernest E. Watkins, Ottawa. 

Margaret L. Albright, Pretty Prairie. 

Geraldine M. Samms, Sylvia. 
KENTUCKY 

Edward F. Hay, Augusta. 

W. Preston Bugg, Bandana. 

Terry C. Watkins, Cadiz. 

Roger B. Proffitt, Cave City. 

John W. Roark, Lovelaceville. 

Donald V. Overstreet, Parksville. 

Elizabeth W. Meredith, Smiths Grove. 

Mildred Y. Cleek, Walton. 

James C. Walker, Water Valley. 


LOUISIANA 


W. Leo Wall, Alexandria. 
Edith H. Isgett, Gilbert. 


MAINE 


David A. Pooler, Corinna. 

Conrad W. Babb, East Vasssalboro. 
Dorothy R. Crockett, Harborside. 
Harlan E. Dustin, Oakland. 
Rodger J. Lynch, South Berwick. 
Henry H. Porter, Sr., Springvale. 
Louis P. L. Loubier, Waterville. 
Wesley M. Waters, Winslows Mills. 


MARYLAND 


Randolph L. Wallace, Cecilton. 

Ruth B. Smith, Darlington. 

Woodward W. Abrahams, Jr., Port Deposit. 
Nellie H. Barnes, Trappe. 

E. Pierre Brehm, West Friendship. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Edard F. King, Ashburnham. 
Stanley A. Delaronde, Brewster. 


MICHIGAN 


Edward C. McNamara, Birch Run. 
Doris E. Brady, Conway. 
John D. Nordeen, Gwinn. 
Hildegard R. Foley, Hartland. 
Thomas P. Clark, Howell. 
William L. Bonning, Lake Orion. 
Sherman D. Ellis, Lewiston. 
Robert L. Cole, Mancelona. 
Lyle L. Ashmore, Mayfield. 
Dorothy A. Wetzel, Munith. 
Robert A. Stetler, Okemos. 
George M. Bell, Petersburg. 
Edward C. Szymanowski, Wyandotte. 
Simon P. Eaglin, Ypsilanti. 
MINNESOTA 
Theresa I, Lane, Avon. 
Nicholas E. Savage, Comfrey. 
Harold C. Peterson, Deer Creek. 
Annettee W. Chapek, Elkton. 
Gerald W. Strem, Fertile. 
Erwin G. Schluter, Glenwood. 
Oscar H. Krenzke, Lewiston. 
Arlo O. Bierkamp, Luverne. 
John F. Hughes, Marble. 
Joseph F. Dero, Minnesota. 
Richard D. Culhane, Saint Charles, 
Eugene T. Kearney, Savage. 
James C. Kuchera, South Saint Paul. 
Winifred B. Lindgren, Wolverton. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Leon A, Ferguson, Jr., Arcola. 
Rodney M. Hentz, Courtland. 
Jerome M. Foxworth, Foxworth. 
Edith M. Payne, Lauderdale. 
Gwendola Camp, Mantachie. 
Hubert L. Presley, Nesbit. 
MISSOURI 
Smiley C. Herrin, Jr., Columbia. 
J. C. Wagner, Lutesville. 
Harold J. Maples, Marionville. 
Clifford N. Bray, Sweet Springs. 
MONTANA 
Ervin A. Powell, Polson. 
Elizabeth B. Watson, Trout Creek. 
NEBRASKA 
Boyd M. Alexander, Ansley. 
Blaine E. Erickson, Bennington. 
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NEW JERSEY 


Thelma C. Folkner, Buttzville. 
Frederick H. Martin, Camden. 
Lillian E. Noreika, Clarksburg. 
Vincent J. Yaede, Edison. 
James DeBiase, Passaic. 
William R. Lally, South Orange. 
Anthony E. Fittipaldi, South Plainfield, 
Joseph V. O'Mahoney, Summit, 

NEW MEXICO 
Mary S. Martinez, Abiquiu. 
Howard W. Johnson, Eagle Nest. 
Fredrick C. Archibald, Hurley. 
Marvin J. Lewis, Ramah. 

NEW YORK 
Anthony Puzzo, Babylon. 
Louis Belkin, Bellmore. 
John F. O Hagan, Briarcliff Manor. 
Dominick J. Green, Frankfort. 
Manuel Smith, Franklin Square. 
Joyce S. Brazier, Glasco. 
Francis E. Donahue, Hogansburg. 
Bridget F. Stouter, Lebanon Springs. 
Morris Friedman, Long Beach. 
Irving G. Weber, Nyack. 
John J. Sullivan, Rock Hill. 
Harvey S. Tebo, Jr., Tupper Lake. 
Thomas J. Smith, Williston Park. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mamie B. Hartman, Advance. 
Clyde A. Frazier, Claremont. 
Murphy R. Boyd, Jr., Durham. 
Joy R. Wingate, Edneyville. 
Heyward W. Taylor, Hamlet. 
Joseph W. Phillips, Morganton. 
Herman Stephenson, Princeton. 
Frances J. Dennis, Star. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Lawrence W. Schaub, Dickey. 
Albert A. Olson, Sentinel Butte. 


OHIO 


Willard E. Poston, Flushing. 
Ronald R. Ruppert, Franklin, 
Darrel I. Kesselmayer, Holgate. 
Edolo F. Theodore, Hopedale. 
Ruth F. Weaver, Kansas. 
Carlos W. Potts, Lore City. 
Eugene J. Crusie, Lyndon, 
James E. Weiher, Rio Grande. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ual J. McMichael, Chandler. 

Calvin Moore, Lindsay. 

M, Fern Copeland, Lone Grove. 
OREGON 

Samuel K. Price, Independence. 


Bessie E. Wells, Merlin. 
Maxine E. Spitznass, Powers. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

C. Wayne Harton, Franklin. 

Helen M. Kimmel, Lavelle. 

Genesio L. Carlini, Lawrence. 

Leroy D. Larson, Russell. 

Edward L. Miller, Sr., Shanksville, 

William D. Hartman, Womelsdorf. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Thomas E. Jackson, Bowling Green, 


J. William Douglas, Columbia. 
Robert E. Batten, Wedgefield. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Robert C. Polkinghorn, Britton. 
Virgil K. Djonne, Clear Lake. 
Harry L. Nelson, Scotland. 
John L. Maloney, Watertown. 
Warren W. Sinkler, Wood. 

TEXAS 
Richard H. Van Court, Christoval, 
Elizabeth R, Griffis, Italy. 
John B. Stevenson, Johnson City. 
Edwin L. Logan, Kermit. 
Richard D. Swanner, a 
Goodrich W. Longserre, Thompsons, 
David M. Sears, Wolfforth. 
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UTAH 
Philip Peterson, Richfield. 
VERMONT 
Bertha M. Grailcourt, Marlboro. 
VIRGINIA 
Eugene O. Phillips, Covington. 
Kathleen B. Branch, Dinwiddie. 


Edward F. Riggins, Hampton. 
Helen N. Merritt, Jetersville. 
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WASHINGTON 
Laura H. Harris, Connell. 
Florence M. Pressentin, Rockport. 
Ray J. Balcom, Vancouver. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Martha L. Ferrell, Bigbend. 
Morris M. Homan, Franklin. 
Nellie A. Wylie, Gap Mills. 
George A. Biggs, Point Pleasant. 
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WISCONSIN: 
Roland L. Holtz, Algoma. 
Alfred H. Habeck, Athens. 
Charles E. Stokke, Barron. 
Robert O. Westman, Bristol. 
Dena C. Hayden, Marshfield. 

WYOMING 


John D. Tennant, Rock Springs. 
Dessie A. Bebout, Shoshoni, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Timothy Dwyer of the 
Order of St. Benedict of St. Mary’s 
Priory, Newark, N.J., offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


We pray to You, O God of wisdom and 
justice and through whom authority is 
rightly administered, laws enacted. As- 
sist with Your Holy Spirit of counsel and 
fortitude the President of the United 
States and Members of Congress that 
their administration may be conducted 
in righteousness by the faithful execu- 
tion of the laws in justice and mercy. 
Let the light of divine wisdom direct the 
deliberations and shine forth in all the 
proceedings and laws framed for our rule 
and government that they may tend to 
the preservation of peace and the pro- 
motion of national happiness. May Your 
divine wisdom be given to all our Repre- 
sentatives in all issues that concern the 
welfare of our people and may it continue 
to preserve our right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on June 17, 1968, the 
President approved and signed a joint 
ae of the House of the following 

tle: 

H. J. Res. 1298. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence to compel the 
attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of evidence. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 1655. An act for the relief of Clara B. 
Hyssong; 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of Capt. 
David Campbell; 

H.R. 2455. An act for the relief of Dean P. 
Bartelt; 

H.R. 2688. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles C. Beaury; 

H.R. 4566. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Thomas; 

H.R. 4961. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Crichton; 

H.R. 5854. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Juanita Collinson; 


H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R. 6890. An act for the relief of Lester W. 
Hein and Sadie Hein; and 

H.R. 8088. An act for the relief of Willard 
Herndon Rusk. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 16162. An act to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to ap- 
prove extension of certain loans, guarantees, 
and insurance in connection with exports 
from the United States in order to improve 
the balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States; and 

H.R. 17104. An act to extend until July 15, 
1969, the suspension of duty on electrodes 
for use in producing aluminum. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1401) entitled 
“An act to amend title I of the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965, 
and for other purposes,” requests a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the twc Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. Jackson, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. KUCHEL, and Mr. ALLOTT to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 1164. An act for the relief of Rollo Oskey; 

S. 1974. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, and for other purposes; 

S. 2026. An act for the relief of Yvonne 
Davis; 

S. 2036. An act for the relief of Mrs. Aili 
Kallio; 

S. 3058. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to revise the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for administering the 
provisions of the act, and for other purposes; 
and 

S.J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize 
an investigation of the effect on the securi- 
ties markets of the operation of institutional 
investors. 


FATHER TIMOTHY DWYER 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to pay my compliments to 


Father Timothy Dwyer who has made 
our prayer for the day. Not only has he 
given inspiration to this House today, but 
he has also given great inspiration to the 
people of his community through a life 
of dedication to God and country for 
many years in New Jersey. 

Father Dwyer celebrated his 40th anni- 
versary as a priest on June 10, 1968. For 
18 years, Father Dwyer served as pastor 
of Sacred Heart Church in Elizabeth, 
N.J. Presently, the father is serving as 
necrologist at St. Mary’s Abbey in 
Newark, N.J. Aside from this work, 
Father Dwyer is a former faculty mem- 
ber of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School; 
he has also functioned in various parishes 
throughout Union and Essex Counties in 
New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, those who have had the 
honor of Father Dwyer’s friendship and 
the inspiration of his guidance are indeed 
fortunate. 

I wish to pay my tribute and the tribute 
of this House to him today. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
S. 1401, TO AMEND TITLE I OF THE 
LAND AND WATER CONSERVA- 
TION FUND ACT OF 1965 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 1401) to 
amend title I of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes, with a House amendment 
thereto, insist on the House amendment, 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
ASPINALL, TAYLOR, JOHNSON of California, 
SAYLOR, and SKUBITZ. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, JUNE 20, TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON LEGISLATIVE BRANCH 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations may 
have until midnight, Thi-scay, June 20, 
to file a privileged report on the legisla- 
tive branch appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. LANGEN reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 


June 19, 1968 
AMERICAN PEOPLE BACK TAX 
INCREASE 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
cost of living increasing as it is—with 
interest rates out of sight—with other 
nations questioning the soundness of the 
American dollar, we all know that it is 
most important that our budget be 
brought nearer into balance. 

I have been hoping that this could be 
done by reducing domestic spending 
rather than by increasing taxes and have 
been voting to this end. But the budget 
is still deep in the red. The conference 
report which will be before us tomorrow 
may be the last chance that we will have 
this year to cast an effective vote for 
fiscal responsibility and for bringing the 
budget nearer into balance. 

Still, we all know that a tax increase 
is unpopular and we are wondering what 
our constituents are thinking. To get an 
answer to that question, 2 weeks ago I 
mailed a questionnaire to the 147,000 
boxholders in the 11th Congressional 
District of North Carolina. The first 
question ‘was: “Do you favor the con- 
ference report providing for a 10-percent 
2 and 86 billion reduction in spend- 

ga 

Frankly, I expected the majority to 
vote in the negative, since people will not 
vote for an increase in their taxes unless 
they are convinced that it must be done 
or that there are strong reasons demand- 
ing it. So far, more than 8,000 of the 
questionnaires have been returned and 
the results are surprising. Sixty-four per- 
cent of those responding have voted 
“yes,” favoring the adoption of this con- 
ference report. 

This renews my confidence in the will- 
ingness of the American people to make 
a personal sacrifice in the form of higher 
taxes when they are convinced that it is 
necessary. 


GUN-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in behalf of strong gun-control 
legislation. Too long has this Nation lived 
with the terrible consequences of easy ac- 
cessibility of firearms. Too long have we 
decried these consequences only to lapse 
back into apathy once the pain has sub- 
sided. And, too long have we rationalized 
our disgraceful behavior in the name of 
constitutional rights. 

America is no longer a frontier housing 
unknown dangers that require each 
citizen to arm himself in defense of his 
home and family. We must rise above our 
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own weaknesses and act to curb this 
instrument of fear and death. And we 
must do it without hesitation, without 
delay—we must do it now—this week, this 
day, this hour, this minute—now. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor a strong firearms- 
control legislation that would prohibit 
the mail-order sale of every kind of fire- 
arms absolutely, and that further would 
require the registration of all existing 
firearms plus any purchased in the 
future; that would strongly regulate the 
sale or acquisition of firearms to minors 
and forbid such acquisition to criminals, 
narcotic addicts, mental defectives, and 
others whose possession is inimical to the 
public good. 

I realize, of course, that such legislation 
is no panacea; that assaults and assas- 
sinations, mayhem and murders would 
not suddenly cease with its passage; but 
the progress of such crimes will be re- 
tarded. And if it did no more than 
identify us as a civilized society, consci- 
entiously trying to cope with its problems, 
I would still support such a bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let us pass such legisla- 
tion and in the meantime dream of that 
time in the future when men will look 
back and wonder why anyone would have 
ever wanted or needed a gun in the first 
place. 


SOLIDARITY DAY MARCH 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today is the 
occasion of the solidarity day march of 
the Poor People’s Campaign. I plan to 
join in the march to lend encourage- 
ment to the efforts of the Reverend Ralph 
Abernathy and the other leaders of the 
Poor People’s Campaign to alert the Fed- 
eral Establishment—both executive and 
legislative—to the urgent needs of the 
poor and the starving of this land. 

The Poor People’s Campaign has been 
plagued by difficulties, including the 
weather; it has had to fight to get its 
permit to camp on public land; it has 
been confronted with excessive confron- 
tations of police power when it has ex- 
ercised the right of peaceful assembly. 

Yet, in many senses the campaign 
has achieved some measure of success. 
It has dramatized, and kept before the 
attention of Congress, the urgency of 
eliminating poverty in America. It has 
demonstrated the shortsightedness of our 
disordered priorities. And to its great 
credit, it has remained nonviolent. 

I have been distressed by the reaction 
of too many Congressmen to the cam- 
paign. As I have said on past occasions, 
a poor people's lobby should be no less 
acceptable, although it camps in tents 
instead of hotels, and visits Congress 
wearing dungarees instead of suits. 

For dramatizing the great unfinished 
business of America to the Congress and 
to the affluent public, the Poor People’s 
Campaign should be commended, not 
condemned, and I look forward to par- 
ticipating in a great outpouring of con- 
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science and concern today in the hope 
that the Federal Government will rec- 
ognize the lateness of the hour and re- 
spond in a meaningful way. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY, COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION, TO SIT 
DURING GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Library of the Committee 
on House Administration be permitted 
to sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 192] 
Anderson, Reid, N.Y 
Tenn, Eckhardt Reinecke 
Ashbrook Evins, Tenn. Resnick 
ey Flynt Rivers 
Hansen, Idaho Rostenkowski 
Bolton Holland Ruppe 
Bow Jacobs Ryan 
Celler Scheuer 
Clawson,Del Kelly Teague, Tex 
Collier McMillan Thompson, N.J. 
Conyers Minshall Tunney 
Corman O'Hara, Mich, Udall 
Cunningham OKonski Vanik 
Pollock Watson 
Diggs Willis 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 387 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
om under the call were dispensed 


AUTHORIZING THE PRESIDENT TO 
ISSUE A PROCLAMATION DESIG- 
NATING THE WEEK OF OCTOBER 
13, 1968, AS SALUTE TO EISEN- 
HOWER WEEK 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 1302) to authorize the 
President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of October 13, 1968, as 
Salute to Eisenhower Week. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

H. J. Res. 1302 
Joint resolution to authorize the President 
to issue a proclamation d: ting the 
week of October 13, 1968, as “Salute to 

Eisenhower Week” 

Whereas General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower commanded the Armed Forces of 
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the United States in the European Theater 
of Operations during World War IT; and 

Whereas his leadership and personal cour- 
age in that post served to create a land and 
sea force second to none, and inspired the 
military services with the concept of vic- 
tory; and 

Whereas once again American servicemen 
are engaged in combat in far-off lands for the 
preservation of the same principles of free- 
dom, justice, and democracy which have been 
the foundation stones for our liberty; and 

Whereas General Eisenhower, a former 
President of the United States, will celebrate 
his birthday on October 14, 1968; and 

Whereas the Nation can, by celebrating the 
birth of a former wartime leader and Presi- 
dent, give encouragement and inspiration to 
our present fighting men: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentative of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President of 
the United States is hereby authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation designating 
the week of October 13, 1968, as “Salute to 
Eisenhower Week”, and calling upon the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe such week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities. 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the joint 
resolution be dispensed with and that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 

COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
er, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rocrrs of Colo- 
rado: On pages 1 and 2 strike out all “where- 
as” clauses. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
unanimous adoption of House Joint Res- 
olution 1302 to authorize the President 
to issue a proclamation designating the 
week of October 13, 1968, as Salute to 
Eisenhower Week.” 

On October 14, 1890, Dwight David 
Eisenhower was born. It is fitting that on 
his 78th birthday we pay tribute to this 
fine American. 

Few men in history have served their 
country and the world as well. As Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Expe- 
ditionary Force in World War II, his 
leadership, resolution, and personal 
courage guided us to victory and peace. 
In 1952, he again assumed a leading role 
in writing our history, this time as the 
34th President of the United States. 

During 8 years under his leadership, 
America was a unified nation. He inaugu- 
rated a program of modern Republi- 
canism,” favoring international coopera- 
tion and domestic social reform. He 
guided the Congress in enacting the first 
major civil rights bill in this century, 
which opened the polling booths to all 
races. 

He assumed his role as Commander in 
Chief in time of war and left that post 
in time of peace. 

He thus proved himself to be one of 
the most popular and influential states- 
men in our history—a man respected and 
loved by his fellowmen and a man whose 
leadership serves as a standard for our 
troubled times. 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in seeking 
out the finest qualities of leadership, I 
think we must agree that the tendency to 
heroism should be included on the list, 
together with true executive ability and, 
if possible, a genuine sense of modesty. 

These have been the qualities of all 
the outstanding heroes of our national 
history, from George Washington, 
through Abraham Lincoln, to Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, all of whom could reach de- 
cisions with dispatch, carry them out 
firmly and without trepidation. And all 
of them would know, in the end, that 
they acted not as the agents of divine 
intelligence but merely as humble human 
beings acting on whatever talents they 
were fortunate enough to have at their 
command. 

Such are the qualities of our great 
men, and such are the qualities we wit- 
ness all too seldom in this age of tur- 
bulence, weakness, confusion, and peri- 
odic chaos. 

It is therefore to the advantage of the 
country that we have the example of one 
of our greatest heroes to recall and to 
praise and salute. I refer to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, whose record in battle in- 
spired our country in time of war, and 
brought us from the brink of horror and 
destruction to the point of glorious vic- 
tory. He brought us victory as a general. 
He brought us peace and prosperity as 
President of these United States. 

General Eisenhower captured the 
spirit of the citizen-soldier, and therein 
lay the secret of his great popularity, 
which buoyed our Army and drove us on 
to victory. And how did he accomplish 
this? By bold, straightforward policies, 
unmixed with political pettifogging. He 
was uncomplicated and direct, and his 
soldiers loved him for it. 

President Eisenhower captured the 
spirit of the citizens of this country— 
the voters—and therein lay the secret 
of his great popularity at home, which 
buoyed our country and brought us peace 
and prosperity. This he accomplished— 
in the same fashion as he accomplished 
his military success—by bold, straight- 
forward policies—uncomplicated and 
direct. The American people loved him 
for it—and they still do. 

Moreover, he was a winner. 

He knew that war had only one pur- 
pose. To win. And when the war was 
over and General Eisenhower returned, 
to what could have been one of the great- 
est receptions ever given a conquering 
hero in the world’s history, he requested 
and obtained a modest welcome. If he 
had wished, he could have paraded in 
every city in America—every city in the 
allied world, in fact—and he would have 
been assured of a cheering turnout wher- 
ever he appeared. But that was not his 
style. He knew that victory was his only 
purpose, and applause is not the stuff 
that victories are made of. 

It is highly appropriate, I believe, that 
we have the chance of this occasion to 
enact a resolution honoring the mili- 
tary and Presidential performance of 
this remarkable American, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

At this moment, with American fight- 
ing men engaged across the seas, strug- 
gling for the same principles for which 
Dwight D. Eisenhower fought so bril- 
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liantly, only 20 years ago, we will do well 
to emphasize the spirit he engendered; 
the spirit of victory; the spirit of demo- 
cratic triumph—a spirit that electrified 
the Nation in those dark days, and which, 
if permitted to flourish, will electrify the 
Nation once again. 

I am pleased to be the author of House 
Joint Resolution 1302, to authorize the 
President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the week of October 13, 1968, as 
“Salute to Eisenhower Week.” I am 
pleased that so many of my colleagues 
have joined with me in cosponsoring this 
resolution. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe all of the people of this Nation, 
regardless of political affiliation, look 
upon Dwight D. Eisenhower as the great- 
est living American. 

General Eisenhower is deeply loved by 
the American people. Their great affec- 
tion for him springs from tremendous 
admiration and respect for him as a 
strong leader both in war and in peace. 

There is still another and most im- 
portant reason why the American people 
cherish former President Eisenhower. 
That is his innate goodness, the inner 
light which shines forth from his char- 
acter and proclaims to the world that 
this is a man who is morally upright and 
walks straight in the eyes of God. 

Today the United States is tossed about 
on seas of trouble both at home and 
abroad. While Americans fight and die in 
Vietnam, U.S. cities shudder under the 
impact of reckless violence and wide- 
spread lawlessness. 

Americans long for peace, at home and 
abroad. 

Perhaps the greatest tribute to former 
President Eisenhower is that Americans 
know him as an architect of peace al- 
though he first achieved fame as a man 
of war and the most gleaming victory 
figure of World War II. 

Americans today nostalgically look 
back upon the Eisenhower years in the 
White House as a time of domestic tran- 
quillity and peace internationally, an era 
of calm and quiet when the great 
strength of the Eisenhower personality 
gave us peace and progress. 

It is highly appropriate, therefore, in 
this present time of turmoil for America, 
that the Congress enact a resolution 
honoring Dwight D. Eisenhower for his 
great service to the Nation both as a 
military leader and as President. 

It is particularly appropriate that we 
act at this time, when Dwight Eisenhower 
is battling against the effects of a heart 
attack. He has always been a fighter, and 
for this battle also we honor him. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of House 
Joint Resolution 1302, authorizing the 
President to designate the week of Oc- 
tober 13, 1968, as “Salute to Eisenhower 
Week.” I feel sure that every American 
supports this move to pay tribute to our 
greatest living citizen. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the resolution urging the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
the week of October 13, 1968, as “Salute 
to Eisenhower Week.” 
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As a matter of fact, three of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues and myself intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 1303 on 
June 12, to achieve this objective. 

Words are inadequate to express prop- 
erly the affection and admiration the 
American people have for former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, While his health at the 
moment is a matter of deep concern to 
all of us, this in no way overshadows 
the abiding faith and respect that we 
all hold for this great statesman and 
leader. 

He is held in the highest esteem both 
here and abroad. We all look back upon 
those great years when he was Presi- 
dent and the Nation was at peace. 

Following the brilliant victory to 
which he led us and our Allies in World 
War II, the American people, with an 
overwhelming vote, elected him to the 
Presidency. His unflagging loyalty to his 
country, his inspiring statesmanship 
which stopped the police action” in Ko- 
rea, and the return to a prosperous peace- 
time economy, remain warm memories 
in the minds and hearts of his country- 
men. 

I believe that the adoption of this re- 
solution to honor publicly General Ei- 
senhower with a nationwide salute is 
most fitting and desirable. I am sure that 
all Americans will welcome this oppor- 
tunity of paying tribute to one of the 
nation’s great soldiers and statesmen. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their own remarks on 
the joint resolution just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, JUNE 20, TO FILE A RE- 
PORT ON LABOR, HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations may have until midnight 
Thursday, June 20, to file a privileged 
report on the Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. MICHEL reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


WAR ON POVERTY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 363) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and ordered printed with 
illustrations: 
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To the Congress of the United States: 

America’s War on Poverty is fought on 
many fronts, with many weapons. Dozens 
of programs span the entire spectrum of 
human need. They range from increased 
social security benefits to financial aid 
for slum schools; from medical care for 
the poor and aged to a higher minimum 
wage for the Nation’s workers. 

In their varying ways, all these pro- 
grams have helped to improve the con- 
ditions of life for millions of Americans 
in the past five years. 

With the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, the Nation mapped a concentrated 
poverty-fighting strategy around two 
basic concepts. 

The first was that assistance to the 
poor would be most meaningful in the 
form of expanded opportunities—in jobs, 
education, and training. Consequently, 
the programs of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity are designed to help a man 
increase his skill and earning power, and 
broaden his opportunity to participate 
in the mainstream of the country’s eco- 
nomic and social life. 

The second concept was that poverty 
can ultimately be defeated only by action 
at the local level—in the cities and towns 
and rural areas where it holds a para- 
lyzing grip on people’s lives. Programs 
and guidelines can be drawn up and ad- 
ministered in Washington and in re- 
gional and State headquarters. But their 
effectiveness depends on how they turn 
to action in the neighborhoods where the 
poor live. 

This is the concept of Community Ac- 
tion. In principle, it means that the citi- 
zens of a community—government offi- 
cials, welfare and other agency repre- 
sentatives, and members of the poor 
themselves plan and carry out compre- 
hensive attacks on the causes and con- 
ditions of poverty in their area, tailoring 
a wide variety of special programs to the 
particular needs of that community. 

The National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity which the Congress 
established to review the operation of 
programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, focused its attention in its 
first year primarily on Community Ac- 
tion as an instrument to combat poverty. 
In its first report, which I am transmit- 
ting to the Congress today, the Council 
documents the effect of Community Ac- 
tion in practice. 

The report tells what the antipoverty 
program has meant to a Mexican Amer- 
ican migrant worker who lived with his 
wife and eight children in a shack in 
Visalia, California. When he could find 
work, he earned less than $2,200 a year. 
When he could not, his family existed on 
welfare. 

He had never gone beyond grade school. 
But when an adult education course was 
made available—through a Community 
Action Program—he enrolled and earned 
the equivalent of a high school diploma. 

He then signed up for another pro- 
gram and received on-the-job training 
as a butcher. Through still other pro- 
grams he was able to get a low-interest 
loan for a decent home—and learn 
enough construction skills to help build 
the house himself and thus provide his 
equity with his own labor. 

Locally organized counseling services 
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gave him his first guidance in how to 
budget his newly-earned income, pay his 
debts, and start a savings account. 

The effect on that man’s life is nothing 
less than a shattering of the pattern of 
poverty and failure in which he and his 
children were born. 

Not all the stories of success through 
these programs are as complete. For the 
great work we have undertaken to banish 
poverty from America must proceed 
against stubborn problems of long en- 
trenchment. 

But the great story of our day is that 
we are moving. The heartening success 
which has transformed the life of a mi- 
grant worker in Visalia is quietly re- 
fiected—at least in part—in the lives of 
millions of men and women and young- 
sters across this land. 

Today there are about 1,000 Commu- 
nity Action Agencies operating in every 
part of the United States. 

City and county government officials, 
school officers, health and welfare coun- 
cils, and federally financed agencies are 
working with the poor for the first time 
to attack the roots of poverty. Neighbor- 
hood centers are being established and 
strengthened to provide greater access 
to social, health, welfare and other pub- 
lic services for those who need them 
most. 

However difficult these accomplish- 
ments are to measure statistically, they 
have had great impact in terms of new 
hope, an increased sense of citizenship, 
and better days in the minds and the 
lives of many poor citizens. 

I think it is vitally important that the 
American public understand what these 
programs have done and can yet do to 
break the cycle of poverty. 

This report will contribute to that un- 
derstanding. I am pleased to commend 
it to the attention of the Congress. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, June 18, 1968. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF 
BOARD OF ACTUARIES FOR RE- 


TIRED SERVICEMEN’S FAMILY 
PROTECTION PLAN—MESSAGE 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit the Thir- 
teenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Actuaries for the Retired Serviceman's 
Family Protection Plan. 

The Plan, inaugurated 15 years ago, 
provides that servicemen may elect re- 
duced retired pay during their lifetimes 
so that their survivors may receive an- 
nuities. The basic principle of this system 
is to compute these reductions in salaries 
by appropriate actuarial tables so that 
the Plan is self-supporting and imposes 
no cost to the Federal Government other 
than administrative expenses. 

Participation in the Plan for each of 
the past three years is as follows: 


Year Number Number Percent 
retiring participating 
Le 67, 433 9,728 14 
pe Bee 57, 285 9, 062 16 
1966... <-.--. 67, 185 11.791 18 


Legislation to strengthen the Plan has 
been proposed by the Secretary of De- 
tense. I urge the Congress to take favor- 
able action on this measure so that par- 
ticipation in this worthwhile Plan con- 
tinues to rise. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, June 19, 1968. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDERS IN 
TRIBUTE TO THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


Mr, TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
ders of today granted to Messrs. CAREY, 
of New York, and Botanp, of Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of paying tribute to 
the late Senator Robert F. Kennedy be 
transferred to June 26, 1968. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 


PUBLIC WORKS FOR WATER AND 
POWER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT AND ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSION APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 17903) making ap- 
propriations for public works for water 
and power resources development, in- 
cluding certain civil functions adminis- 
tered by the Department of Defense, the 
Panama Canal, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal.Study Com- 
mission, the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, and the Water Resources 
Council, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
be limited to 3 hours, the time to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] 
and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Chio? 

‘There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 17903, with Mr. 
ASPINALL in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
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from Ohio [Mr. Kirwin] will be recog- 
nized for 1½ hours and the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] will be rec- 
ognized for 1½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us today 
for consideration the public works for 
water and power resources development 
and the Atomic Energy Commission ap- 
propriation bill for fiscal year 1969. We 
really should change the title of the bill 
around, for 56 percent of the funds, or 
$2.5 billion, are for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. One billion four-hundred 
million dollars of the AEC amount is for 
the weapons program, including an in- 
crease of $281 million for new weapons 
requirements. Against the other pro- 
grams of AEC, the committee has im- 
posed a $218 million reduction in the 
budget request, or 17 percent, and a re- 
duction of $253.7 million, or 19 percent, 
below the 1968 level of appropriations. 

I regret that I must inform you today 
that this is not a good bill for meeting 
the urgent needs of our country for flood 
control, water supply, pollution control, 
and reclamation. In fact, I believe it is 
probably the poorest bill that I have 
brought. before the House if we are to 
measure it in terms of the job that should 
be done to provide for the water resources 
needs of our country. The appropriations 
which we have recommended for con- 
struction by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation are the low- 
est which Congress has approved since 
fiscal year 1962 and 1958 respectively for 
these agencies, despite the large existing 
backlog of urgently needed water re- 
source projects. 

Because of the serious fiscal situation 
facing our Nation, I do not feel that our 
committee—and its action was unani- 
mous—had any alternative but to rec- 
ommend the reductions that we have 
made in the bill. Other than the AEC 
weapons program, the funds provided 
for the other AEC programs and for 
water resources and power development 
are $409 million below the budget esti- 
mates and $471 million below the ap- 
propriations for the current fiscal year. 

As we pointed out in our report on 
the bill, although we believe the reduc- 
tions proposed in the water resource con- 
struction program are justified at this 
time, it must be realized that this ac- 
tion on the 1969 program, in addition 
to the stretchout already affected during 
the current fiscal year, will continue to 
result in very inefficient rates of project 
completion with resultant increases in 
total project costs and the loss of bene- 
fits that would accrue to the Federal 
Government. 

EXPENDITURES 

In our action on the bill we have given 
special consideration to the impact of 
the budget request for new obligational 
authority on expenditures during both 
fiscal year 1969 and subsequent fiscal 
years. Although we received testimony 
from over 1,100 witnesses in support of 
unbudgeted funding requirements for 
over 140 projects, we allowed no un- 
budgeted additions in any category. 
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The budget estimate provides for ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1969 of $4.6 bil- 
lion of which 55 percent pertains to the 
AEC programs. The estimate represents 
an increase of $251 million over the esti- 
mated expenditure level for fiscal year 
1968. Although it is difficult to translate 
with precision reductions in new obli- 
gation authority into reductions in ex- 
penditures, the committee believes that 
the reduction of $409 million made in 
the bill in new obligation authority will 
result in an expenditure reduction of 
about $255 million, or about 6 percent 
below the budget estimate. This will re- 
sult in expenditures of about $4.4 billion, 
or slightly less than the estimated ex- 
penditure level for the current fiscal 
year. 

Although the reduced allowances for 
the water and power resources develop- 
ment programs covered by the bill re- 
sult in an estimated expenditure reduc- 
tion of about $92 million below the esti- 
mated 1968 level of expenditure, the 
AEC programs will result in net increased 
expenditures of about $88 million due to 
the expansion of the weapons program. 

REDUCTIONS IN CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


Our committee conducted extensive 
hearings on the estimates over a 2-month 
period involving over 5,000 pages of testi- 
mony. Our objective this year, in light 
of the serious fiscal situation, was to 
scrutinize every activity and every proj- 
ect to determine where reductions could 
be made and still provide for essential 
requirements during fiscal year 1969, pri- 
marily the funding of contractors’ earn- 
ings on going projects. I am convinced 
that any significant additional reduc- 
tions beyond those which have been rec- 
ommended by the committee can be 
made only by stopping construction on 
on-going projects. Except for about $25 
million, the funds in the bill are ear- 
marked for work now underway. Only 31 
percent of the funds provided in the bill, 
or $1.4 billion, is for the construction 
agencies for water and power resource 
development, including the Corps of En- 
gineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Bonneville Power Administration, and 
construction grants for waste treatment 
works under the Federal water pollu- 
tion control program, For these pro- 
grams, the committee has made a reduc- 
tion of $154.5 million, or 10 percent of 
the budget request. The allowance repre- 
sents a reduction of $217.6 million, or 14 
percent, below the appropriation level for 
the current fiscal year. 

As public works projects are funded 
on an annual basis only to the extent 
necessary to meet contractors’ earnings, 
the appropriations allowed are required 
almost entirely to meet commitments on 
going contracts or essential follow-on 
contracts that must be let in fiscal year 
1969 to protect work in place. As the re- 
sult of the committee's action, all of the 
1969 appropriations for major programs, 
except the AEC weapons programs and 
operations and maintenance items, have 
been reduced below the 1968 appropria- 
tion level. The only funds for new con- 
struction allowed in the bill, all budgeted, 
are $3,035,000 to initiate construction of 
seven small local flood control projects 
with a total cost of $30.1 million, and 
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$15,635,000 for initiation of construction 
on 19 budgeted projects approved in last 
year’s bill but deferred until fiscal year 
1969. In addition, the bill includes 
$1,988,500 to initiate planning on only 22 
projects and $3,375,000 to initiate land 
acquisition on three projects to avoid 
price escalation. 
UNDERFINANCING 

The budgeted amounts for each proj- 
ect that are itemized in the tables in- 
cluded in the committee report under 
each construction appropriation item 
represent the programed amounts re- 
quired to meet scheduled project com- 
pletion dates. To assess the full magni- 
tude of the effects of the allowances on 
these budgeted amounts programed for 
each project, it is necessary to consider 
not only the direct cuts, a minimum re- 
duction of 5 percent, made by the com- 
mittee in each project under the two 
major construction appropriation items 
for the Corps of Engineers and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, but also the over- 
all undistributed reductions made at the 
end of each construction table. These 
represent the extent to which the totals 
shown for the individual projects are 
underfinanced, including underfinancing 
reflected in the budget estimates. This 
underfinancing, totaling $143.4 million, 
or 10 percent, for the various construc- 
tion items in the bill, must be allocated 
to the individual projects by the agencies 
in the actual allotment of funds. 

ALLOCATION OF REDUCTIONS 

As stated in the committee report, it 
is expected that the deferral and stretch- 
out of projects required under the various 
appropriation items to implement the 
committee’s reductions will be made to 
the greatest extent possible in the less 
urgent and lower priority items, includ- 
ing those involving primarily recreation 
and fish and wildlife benefits. The com- 
mittee has deleted funds for those proj- 
ects where we felt continuation of fund- 
ing at this time was not warranted. The 
balance of the projects which have been 
funded in the bill include a small num- 
ber which appear less urgent because 
they involve primarily recreation and 
fish and wildlife benefits or because of 
cost increases and other factors have 
less favorable benefit-to-cost ratios than 
the other projects. The committee did 
not believe it was justified in terminating 
going work on those projects which still 
meet the economic feasibility standards. 
However, the committee does feel that 
within the limited funds made avail- 
able every effort must first be made to 
maintain adequately the work level on 
the highest priority projects. 

UNIFORM STANDARDS FOR WATER RESOURCES 

DEVELOPMENT 

The committee is concerned at the lack 
of uniformity in the policies and pro- 
cedures being followed by the various 
Federal agencies in the formulation and 
evaluation of water-resource projects in 
carrying out the principles set forth in 
Senate Document No. 97 of the 87th Con- 
gress. Some agencies, for example, fail to 
evaluate the very significant indirect and 
secondary benefits recognized in the doc- 
ument as essential to a valid determina- 
tion of the economic feasibility of pro- 
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posed projects. In some instances, addi- 
tional possible project benefits are not 
fully evaluated once economic justifica- 
tion is established. 

If the benefit-to-cost ratio is to serve 
a meaningful purpose, the uniform 
standards prescribed for project evalua- 
tion should be followed by all agencies, 
and the data furnished the committees 
of Congress should accurately reflect all 
primary direct and indirect benefits as 
well as the secondary benefits. 

WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT BACKLOG 


The future adverse effects which will 
result from the current need to curtail 
drastically the funding of water re- 
sources development is best evidenced by 
the rising backlog in the programs in- 
volved. 

It is estimated that construction of 
waste treatment facilities will be re- 
quired in the next 5 years involving a 
Federal cost of $3.2 billion for pollution 
control, affecting 64 million individuals 
who have less than adequate facilities or 
no treatment facilities at all. 

The current backlog of the Corps of 
Engineers for which funding must be de- 
ferred to subsequent fiscal years when 
the fiscal situation permits includes 132 
authorized projects on which planning 
has not started with a cost of $2.6 bil- 
lion; 121 authorized projects on which 
planning is completed but construction 
has not been initiated with a cost of $675 
million; and 217 authorized studies not 
yet underway, with a cost of $25 million. 

These projects, which require a long 
leadtime for study, planning, and con- 
struction, are required to prevent flood 
damage, and provide needed water and 
power supplies, pollution control, beach 
erosion control, hurricane protection, 
and more adequate water transporta- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Reclamation has a 
backlog of authorized projects not yet 
funded for start of construction with a 
total estimated cost of $290 million. In 
addition, there are now 14 projects 
pending before the Congress for author- 
ization which have a combined total 
estimated cost of $1.4 billion. Under 
more favorable economic conditions it 
is estimated a reasonably efficient pro- 
gram would require funding at a rate 
of approximately $500 million annually 
compared with the present level of less 
than $200 million. 

It is evident that unless it is possible 
at an early date to make provision 
within the national budget for adequate 
funding of at least the most essential 
projects, the Nation will be faced with 
a most serious situation, necessitating 
a most costly and inefficient crash pro- 
gram to meet its water resource require- 
ments. 

PROJECT BENEFITS 

I would like to illustrate the value 
to the Nation of completed projects for 
flood control, navigation, water supply, 
reclamation, power development, pollu- 
tion control, and recreation. 

Flood control benefits already realized 
to date from projects completed by the 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority are estimated at $16.8 billion, 
while expenditures for these flood control 
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facilities have been only $6 billion. So we 
have already received over $2.80 for every 
dollar invested. 

The navigation system of harbors and 
waterways constructed by the Corps of 
Engineers now handle freight traffic an- 
nually totaling 1,333,000,000 tons. 

Storage in reservoirs constructed by 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation now furnish about 2,300 
billion gallons of municipal and indus- 
trial water annually to over 17 million 
people. 

Annual power benefits continue to 
rise, with installed generating capacity 
at 34.7 million kilowatts, net generation 
at 165.4 billion kilowatt hours, and gross 
revenues at $624.9 million. 

Reclamation benefits also show an in- 
crease. The 201 completed reservoirs and 
facilities constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation now irrigate about 10 mil- 
lion acres producing annually crops 
valued at over $1.8 billion. 

Federal income tax payments on 
reclametion projects since 1940 of about 
$7.6 billion exceed the total appropria- 
tions—since 1902—of $7.1 billion for 
project facilities of which 89 percent will 
be repaid by the immediate beneficiaries. 

The 17 Western States as a whole, in- 
cluding both Federal and private develop- 
ment, in 1966 produced about 60 percent 
of the total U.S. production of principal 
fruits, nuts, and commercial vegetables. 
The production of these States, of which 
the production from Federal reclamation 
projects represents a significant part, 
supplies substantial portions of the fruit 
and vegetable needs of people in all parts 
of the Nation. 

Over 50 percent of the total fresh fruit 
and vegetables rail and truck shipments 
received at 22 major city markets in 1966 
originated in the 17 Western States. 
These States supplied about one-third 
of the total shipments at such far East- 
ern markets as New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

The benefits from our efforts in the 
field of water pollution control since the 
inception of the program 11 years ago 
have made possible more than 8,400 
grants to local communities to assist in 
the construction of waste treatment 
works. It is estimated these facilities 
have prevented or abated pollution of 
69,000 miles of streams and involved 
some 67 million Americans. The total 
Federal cost has been $1.1 billion, with 
State and local investment totaling 
nearly $3.6 million. 

In the area of recreation benefits, visi- 
tor days are now estimated at 298.7 mil- 
lion annually at the completed projects 
of the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

In conclusion, I sincerely hope that our 
fiscal situation will soon improve so that 
we may be in a position to provide more 
adequate funding for the urgently needed 
water and power resources development 
of our Nation. If it is not possible at an 
early date to initiate funding of at least 
the most essential projects in our back- 
log, we will be faced with a most serious 
situation necessitating a most costly and 
inefficient crash program to meet our 
water resource requirements. I believe 
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that the committee has done its best 
under the circumstances, and I hope that 
you will give the committee your full 
support in approving the bill without 
amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I want to 
compliment the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee for bringing forward this bill and 
for his spirit and attitude of developing 
America, as has been demonstrated in 
his talk here today. We are proud of the 
efforts he has exerted to preserve and 
bring forward our. natural resources. It 
is one of his great contributions while 
he has been a Member of Congress. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Chairman, again we bring the pub- 
lic works appropriation bill to the floor of 
the House for the approbation, we hope, 
of the members of the Committee of the 
Whole and later the Members of the 
House. 

I agree with the chairman of the sub- 
committee in his statement that this is 
a good bill. 

The chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Ohio, has done his usual 
workmanlike job in conducting the hear- 
ings, which were extensive, and in hear- 
ing the needs of the various echelons of 
the Government which are represented 
in this bill. We have had extensive hear- 
ings, open to the public. People from 
around the country have come in and 
testified as to the needs of their areas in 
the vital activities of flood control, navi- 
gation, irrigation, water pollution, mu- 
nicipal and industrial water, and the 
like. 

The bill has been well considered, and 
I want to congratulate the chairman on 
a job well done. 

The bill has no unbudgeted items 
whatsoever. The committee has from 
time to time felt constrained in years 
past, Mr. Chairman, to add items which 
were not included in the budget of the 
President. 

However, it is well recognized by us, as 
it is by all Members of this body, that this 
year is a different year as far as budgetary 
matters are concerned. We felt it would 
be the height of irresponsibility to bring 
in a bill which had unbudgeted items in 
it. Therefore, we did not bring in such a 
bill. There is not a single item in this bill 
which is unbudgeted. Further than that, 
there is no major segment of the bill 
which is above the budget of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In only one 
segment have we appropriated more than 
we did for fiscal year 1968. This is in the 
vital area of weapons for the AEC. It has 
been necessary for us to — $167.9 
eee for the production of nuclear 

eapons, including warheads for the 
Poseidon and Sentinel systems. Of course, 
this is an expenditure which I am sure all 
of the Members of the House would want 
us to make because it is a vital expendi- 
ture as far as the nuclear defense of our 
Nation is concerned. When items like this 
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are in a budget, then certainly there is no 
inelination on the part of the members of 
this subcommittee to cut them out. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy and both the House and Senate Ap- 
propriations Committees have approved 
an AEC reprograming of fiscal year 1968 
R. & D. funds to accelerate work on de- 
velopment of a new higher performance 
nuclear attack submarine. The Joint 
Committee included in the fiscal year 
1969 Authorization Act an increase of 
$8,500,000 over the amount requested by 
the AEC to enable the Commission to 
proceed with the design and development 
of the nuclear propulsion plant com- 
ponents for this new submarine. 

Subsequently, in a press release dated 
May 21, 1968, the House Armed Services 
Special Subcommittee on Antisubmarine 
Warfare concurred with the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in recom- 
mending the addition of funds for sub- 
marine construction and research and 
development to the Department of De- 
fense fiscal year 1969 appropriation. 
Included in the additional funds is an 
amount for work on this high perform- 
ance nuclear submarine propulsion 
plant. The special subcommittee paid 
special note to the need for more and 
faster submarines and the need for 
greater research and development effort 
on submarine detection and countering. 

Because of the strong Senate and 
House Armed Services Committee sup- 
port for this new higher performance 
submarine, it is my hope that important 
work will be financed under the Depart- 
ment of Defense fiscal year 1969 appro- 
priation. We must take steps, however, to 
insure that the Department of Defense 
proceeds with rapid development of the 
nuclear attack submarine program in 
order to insure that the United States 
maintains its supremacy in nuclear sub- 
marines and that adequate advances are 
made to counter the increasing Russian 
submarine strength. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out that 
even the planning section of the bill is 
lower. Some of us feel that perhaps we 
are not spending enough money on plan- 
ning. Our present budgetary situation is 
caused mainly by the war in Vietnam. 
If that war should be ended soon—and 
we all pray that it will be in God's own 
good time—then it may be necessary for 
us to have off-the-shelf projects ready 
to go in the event some stimulant is 
needed for the economy of our country. 
I would point out in the items of general 
investigations we have in the bill the 
sum of $54,290,000, which is $6,318,000 
below the amount appropriated for fiscal 
year 1968 and $9,249,000 below the budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1969. 

As I say, I feel perhaps we have cut 
deeper than we should in this item, but 
it does illustrate the earnestness with 
which the subcommittee approached its 
job of trying to bring a bill to the floor 
of this House which meets the criteria 
for spending which the Members of the 
House feel should be adopted in this 
year. 

Also, I think it is well to point out that 
we took some testimony as to the obso- 
lescence of planning studies. It is a good 
idea to have a high level of planning 
activity, but when you do it, bear in 
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mind that it is a wasting asset. After 
the planning has been completed, only 
about 7 years will elapse before it must 
be done over again. So, we need to do 
enough planning so that the pipeline will 
not get too low. But it would be waste- 
ful to do too much. 

Mr. Chairman, the only funds for new 
construction allowed in the bill, all 
budgeted, are $3,035,000 to initiate con- 
struction of seven small local flood con- 
trol projects with a total cost of $30.1 
million, and $15,635,000 for initiation of 
construction on 19 budgeted projects ap- 
proved in last year’s bill but deferred un- 
til fiscal year 1969. In addition, the bill 
includes $1,988,500 to initiate planning 
on only 22 projects and $3,375,000 to 
initiate land acquisition on three proj- 
ects to avoid price escalation. 

As the Corps of Engineers will com- 
plete 42 projects in fiscal year 1969 with 
a total estimated cost of $463 million, 
there will be a reduction of $435 mil- 
lion in the level of the construction pipe- 
line of the Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, there are no new starts 
contained in the bill for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. Therefore, the pipeline for 
the Bureau of Reclamation will also go 
down as compared to the pipeline level at 
the end of the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
interest manifested in the programs 
which have to do with clean water and 
for waste treatment. I am sure that 
many members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
have received many telegrams and let- 
ters as to the necessity for this appro- 
priation to be maintained at a level 
high enough to do the job. 

There is contained in this bill for con- 
struction grants for waste treatment the 
sum of $203 million—exactly the 
same amount as was appropriated 
last year. The budget estimate was $225 
million. So that this item is $22 million 
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However, I would point out that there 
is $55,894,000 projected as the carryover 
at the end of fiscal year 1969 which 
will also be available for expenditure. So 
the total program amounts to $259 mil- 
lion compared with the $191 million 
which will be obligated for the current 
fiseal year. 

So, the upshot of this entire situa- 
tion is that the administration could, if 
it desired to do so, obligate $68 million 
more on waste treatment programs and 
grants this next fiscal year than it did 
during the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, because of the comple- 
tion of many projects it has been nec- 
essary for us to raise the amount of 
money appropriated for operations and 
maintenance. The amount appropriated 
for operations and maintenance is $11,- 
261,000 below the budget for fiscal year 
1969, but it is $28,212,000 in excess of 
125 3 appropriated for fiscal year 

Mr. Chairman, we have deducted the 
sum of $1 million which was requested 
in the budget for the purpose of financ- 
ing higher bridges over the Trinity River 
in Texas. We have done this with the 
notation that if the State of Texas de- 
sires to build these bridges at a higher 
level, the State may go ahead and do so. 
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However, we have deleted this money 
now because there is still a study going 
on as to the feasibility of the Trinity 
River navigation channel. We do not in- 
tend to obligate or commit this Con- 
gress to proceed with the construction of 
the Trinity navigation channel until 
such time as the feasibility study has 
been completed. If this channel is not 
built, the higher bridges will not be 
needed. However, the committee feels 
it has an obligation to reconsider the 
reimbursement to the State of Texas of 
funds up to $1,000,000 spent by it to build 
these higher bridges in the event this 
project is funded later. 

Because the financing for the distri- 
bution system for water in the Westlands 
District of California has not proceeded 
as fast as it could, the Westlands Dis- 
trict has decided to expedite the con- 
struction by actually going out and 
borrowing funds and making them avail- 
able to the Government for the purpose 
of building this distribution system. The 
amount will be taken into the Treasury 
and paid out, and the repayment sched- 
ule of the Westlands District will be ac- 
cordingly rescheduled to reflect the 
changed financial situation because of 
tl. payment being made. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill which we have 
brought forward today is in my opinion 
a good bill, and it deserves to be passed. 
This is not in my opinion a pork-barrel 
bill. I believe that it provides for the 
most necessary projects for the conser- 
vation and development of our natural 
resources, for putting water on land 
where it is needed, and for keeping it off 
land where it should be kept off the land. 

This is a bill that protects the health, 
lives and property of our people. It adds 
to the general wealth of our Nation and, 
in my opinion, deserves the support of 
all the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of full funding 
for the recommendations in H.R. 17903 
and the report, House Report 1549, and 
especially for the recommendations for 
adequate funds for the National Fer- 
tilizer Development Center at Muscle 
Shoals, Ala. 

I deeply regret the severe financial 
limitations which the Appropriations 
Committee had to apply to this bill in 
regard to reductions from budget esti- 
mates and to omission of unbudgeted 
items. I know, first hand, of the value of 
these public works projects for develop- 
ment of the water and power resources 
of this Nation for all the people. 

The report on H.R. 17903 indicates 
the Appropriations Committee shares 
these views. 

The distinguished and knowledgeable 
chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Public Works, MICHAEL J. 
Kirwan, has so accurately remarked 
that when we strengthen one part of 
America we also help other sections. His 
illustrious public service in the Congress 
has been made more notable by his di- 
rect and personal interest in advancing 
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worthwhile building projects in every 
section of this Nation. 

This same interest in building Amer- 
ica is reflected in the committee's report 
regarding the need to modernize the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Development Center. The 
report states: 

The Committee is concerned that limita- 
tions on funds has delayed modernization of 
the old facilities at the National Fertilizer 
Development Center resulting in reduction 
in force of experienced personnel and curtail- 
ment of the program for production of new 
and improved fertilizers, The Committee 
urges that adequate funds be budgeted for 
construction of the required facilities as soon 
as the fiscal situation permits. In the mean- 
time, TVA is requested to continue to make 
every effort to find other employment for 
the employees affected. 


The report refers to the lack of funds 
budgeted for the facility’s modernization 
program which was initiated several 
years ago. This lack of funds has made it 
impossible to complete the developmental 
work on revolutionary new fertilizers al- 
ready satisfactorily through the labora- 
tory and pilot-plant stages. 

I want to amplify the importance of 
the National Fertilizer Development Cen- 
ter to the economy of this Nation—to 
farmers, to urban residents, and to na- 
tional defense—which is acknowledged 
by the committee, 

The fertilizer center is responsible for 
the major share of the new fertilizer 
knowledge developed during the past 30 
years. Its new fertilizer products and 
processes are available, royalty-free, to 
the entire fertilizer industry across the 
country. 

Through stimulation of new and im- 
proved fertilizers and more efficient man- 
ufacturing processes made possible by 
the Center, the cost of plant nutrients to 
farmers has been reduced by one-third 
since 1950. 

In face of increasing costs for land, 
labor, machinery, capital, and other farm 
inputs, the reduction in the cost of plant 
nutrients has been an important factor 
in the farmer’s ability to produce food 
and fiber economically. This holding of 
food and fiber production costs to lowest 
possible levels has significant meaning to 
urban residents and to the poor who 
spend a large portion of their income to 
eat. 

At a time when we are all concerned 
with the threat of inflation, we should 
acknowledge those investments in our 
Nation, such as that in the National Fer- 
tilizer Development Center, which in- 
clude, among other benefits, a lessening 
of inflationary pressures. 

More important for our future, we 
must give proper attention to those in- 
vestments which offer a means of holding 
the line on prices through greater effi- 
ciency and economy in production. 

The developmental work of the fer- 
tilizer center promises to do just that by 
increasing the efficiency of and reducing 
the cost of plant nutrients. This is of 
great importance to farmers in every part 
of this land and, because the farmer will 
be able to produce more at less cost, of 
direct interest to consumers of farm 
products who live in cities and towns. 

The National Fertilizer Development 
Center had its origin in the chemical 
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plant built for munitions production at 
the Muscle Shoals in Alabama during 
World War I. In turning the plant over 
to the TVA in 1933, the Congress pro- 
vided that, along with fertilizer produc- 
tion, the facilities should be available 
and used as needed to provide munitions 
for national defense. The plant has been 
and is currently being so used. It sup- 
plied 60 percent of the phosphorus used 
in World War II and supplies other ma- 
terials as requested by defense agencies. 

The defense facility is dependent 
on TVA’s production of elemental 
phosphorus. 

Although the work of the fertilizer 
center is an integral part of the total 
regional resource development program 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
impact of the Center is realized through- 
out the Nation, More than a dozen major 
products of the Center were distributed 
in 46 States in 1967. In the distributor 
demonstration program, TVA works di- 
rect with fertilizer manufacturers and 
distributors in about 43 States. 

About 70 percent of these demonstra- 
tion contracts are with small business 
firms. Their ability to compete depends 
largely upon the new products and proc- 
esses that flow from TVA’s fertilizer de- 
velopment, Loss or weakening of this 
small business segment in the fertilizer 
industry can destroy an important ele- 
ment of competition. 

I have emphasized the value of the 
fertilizer center to the people of all the 
United States because this is a primary 
consideration in allocation of public re- 
sources. However, the technology we de- 
velop in food production has great 
significance to the other nations of the 
world which must increase their own 
output of foods if they are to win the 
race with hunger. As the greatest con- 
centration of plant nutrient technology 
in the world, the TVA’s Fertilizer Center 
is visited each year by hundreds of for- 
eign visitors in search of techniques to 
improve food production in their 
homelands. 

This modernization program is essen- 
tial to realization of continued important 
national benefits from the fertilizer cen- 
ter. The slowdown in the program has 
resulted in the reduction in force of ex- 
perienced personnel. This is an imme- 
diate, serious personal disaster to those 
who have devoted long years to this 
work. 

Failure to give proper attention to the 
modernization of this facility will have 
equally dire future consequences to the 
agricultural segments of our Nation and 
to all the people who are dependent on 
farmers for food and fiber. 

In the report on H.R. 17903, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recognized this 
great requirement for modernization of 
the facilities in urging adequate funds 
be budgeted as soon as the fiscal situa- 
tion permits. I commend the committee 
for its foresight in acknowledging this 
need and its recommendation for budget- 
ing of adequate funds. 

I urge approval of the bill making ap- 
propriations for public works for water 
and power resources development and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and I 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] and also the 
chairman of the committee, Mr. KIR- 
wan, for their fine statements and for 
presenting a splendid bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
17903, providing funds for public works 
for water resources development. 

I want to express my deep apprecia- 
tion to the great chairman of the sub- 
committee, the Honorable MIKE Kirwan, 
and to all members of the subcommittee, 
for reporting a bill which helps to con- 
tinue the building of America. 

The funds contained in this bill are 
below the budget requests by more than 
$400 million, but will nonetheless make 
it possible to continue the major river 
development projects, including the 
multipurpose development of the Ar- 
kansas River. 

Navigation of this great river to the 
Oklahoma ports of Muskogee and 
Catoosa continues to be scheduled for 
1970, even with the cuts that are pro- 
vided for all units of the project. Navi- 
gation to Little Rock, Ark., by the fall 
of this year, continues to be scheduled, 
notwithstanding the cuts. 

I urge the overwhelming approval of 
the bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, certainly with a recognition of the 
facts of congressional life I want to ex- 
press my general support of this measure 
which we have before us. Broadly speak- 
ing, the reduction of new commitments 
as involved in this bill reflects our Na- 
tion’s fiscal situation as we find it. 

I suppose that the methods of reduc- 
tion could be subjected to some criticism. 
It was necessary in order to bring this 
bill within the required fiscal bounds to 
not only take an arbitrary cut with re- 
spect to each of the projects involved, as 
you will note from the tabulations in the 
committee report, but then take an addi- 
tional percentage reduction to reflect the 
= slippages, savings, and de- 

S. 

It is not quite accurate to say that we 
are saving funds in those areas where 
such percentage reductions have been 
made. Indeed, the record is quite clear 
that delays and stretchouts in the long 
run will result in greater ultimate costs. 
And there are some specific items, not 
large dollarwise, in this bill, which should 
have been pinpointed for exclusion from 
funding, aside from the overall percent- 
age cut. But the committee report is re- 
flective of the prevailing mood of the 
Congress, a mood that is reflected in an 
unwillingness to reduce specific appro- 
priation items, as has occurred on the 
floor in the last two appropriation bills, 
but a ess, apparently and neces- 
sarily, as we shall do tomorrow—a will- 
ingness to attach overall unpinpointed 
limitations. 

Thus, while I approve the language of 
the committee report on page 7 relating 
to the allocation of reductions—I certain- 
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ly recognize this as a move in the right 
direction—I have felt, and feel, that 
the responsibility to identify and pin- 
point those projects for which no funds 
should be allowed is ours—it is the re- 
sponsibility of the House of Representa- 
tives as a legislative body. 

For example, there are a number of 
projects which I consider questionable 
in the light of the Vietnam war, and the 
fiscal commitments which it involves, as 
well as the manpower commitments 
which that war involves. 

There are a number of projects in this 
bill, the justification for which is pre- 
dominantly recreational. I find it difficult 
to reconcile proceeding with projects 
that are predominantly recreational at 
a time when we are heavily involved in 
a military conflict. 

So without attempting to remove these 
projects from the bill, I think I do owe 
it to you to mention some of them be- 
cause, as I will mention later, I think 
some of them are not going to receive the 
money for construction or for surveys or 
for planning that you might think they 
will receive, from reading the committee 
report. 

A number of those projects which are 
predominantly recreational in their 
justification include: 

Smithville Reservoir. 

Back Cove. 

Bass River. 

Popponesset Bay. 

Westport. 

Little River, Cayoga Island. 

Oconto. 

Harbors from Kenosha to Kewanee. 

Point Place Area in suburban Toledo. 

Big Stone Lake and Whitestone River. 

Shrewsbury River. 

Raystown. 

Perdido Pass Channel. 

Port Charlotte. 

There are a number of projects which 
were totally deferred in the current fiscal 
year. They had the money appropriated 
for them but the funding—the alloca- 
tion—was not made to them because of 
the overall reserves which the executive 
department established in conformance 
with the $4 billion spending reduction 
mandated by the first session of this Con- 
gress. 

Those include: 

Provincetown. 

Weymouth Fore and Town Rivers. 

Clinton Reservoir. 

New London. 

As I said, there was money appro- 
priated for those projects for the current 
fiscal year, but they did not receive any 
money—funds were frozen by executive 
action. 

Then there are a number of projects 
for which we in the Congress must take 
the responsibility which are distinctly 
marginal in their benefit-cost ratios. I 
believe that this marginal status is high- 
ly significant at the present time because 
as most of you know, there is a study 
being made with respect to the required 
interest rates to be charged against the 
cost of construction of these projects. In 
keeping with what we know about the fis- 
cal facts of life, there is only one way 
these interest rates can be adjusted— 
they are going to have to be adjusted 
upward. 
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So these projects need to be reviewed 

obtain an accurate benefit-to-cost 
ratio in light of the increased interest 
costs. Several of these projects that run, 
as some of them do, slightly over unity 
at the present time, will fall below unity 
in their justification. I do not think there 
is much question about that. 

So I think it is fair to mention the Eel 


percent of the justification recreational; 
East Lynn Lake, 1.13 to 1, with large 
parts of the justification attributable to 
recreation and area development; Mar- 
tin, Ky., 1.04 to 1; Carr Fork Reservoir, 
1.05 to 1; Laurel Reservoir, 1.81 to 1, with 
heavy recreational benefits attributed to 
it; Dierks Reservoir, 1.11 to 1; the Shidler 
Reservoirs, 1.02 to 1, with 20 percent of 
the benefits justified on recreational 
grounds; the Eldorado Reservoir, in my 
opinion, will fall below unity once the 
increased interest rates are attributed to 
it; the Optima Reservoir, 1.08 to 1; Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee, 1.2 to 1, with 2.8 mil- 
lion of annual benefits attributable to 
recreation and 2.1 million attributable to 
area redevelopment. 

Then there are some projects—and I 
think the members of the Public Works 
Committee will be interested in this— 
where there have been great changes in 
the scope of the project without refer- 
ence to the legislative committees. In 
fact, I am sure that there are some that 
I can mention like Lake Pontchartrain, 
La., which is a classic example of where 
the members of the legislative committee 
would not even recognize the project if 
they were to look at the appropriation 
justifications that were submitted to our 
committee. I think this is something that 
in relation to which there ought to be 
some pretty strong directives issued. I 
think that we on the Appropriations 
Committee should not be expected to ap- 
propriate funds for projects which have 
not recently been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Public Works Committee, 
where there has been a large change in 
the scope of the project. 

I certainly should say in all fairness, 
and certainly in airness to my colleagues 
on the subcommittee, that it just simply 
would not have been practicable to delete 
the funds for some of these marginal 
projects. In some cases contracts are al- 
ready pending, already signed; in other 
cases the projects are well along. It just 
would not be good business to chop them 
off because some day they probably will 
be built and we would be spending the 
same dollars over again to do work that 
had previously been completed. 

So, good arguments can be made in 
many of these cases against the suspen- 
sion of funding, but I think—and this 
might be considered as a warning—I 
think it is something of which all of the 
Members of the House need to be aware, 
that certainly those projects which I have 
listed must be considered and are con- 
sidered as prime candidates for fund 
starvation under the language of the 
committee report. 

We did not take these projects and 
cut them off, but if you will notice on 
page 7 of our report, our report directs 
that the overall percentage cut should 
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be geared and directed toward projects 
of the nature of some of those that I have 
mentioned. So do not be too quick to as- 
sume, by reading the committee report 
and seeing a certain number of dollars 
allocated to a particular project, that 
contracts to cover that amount of money 
are going to be let during the 1969 fiscal 
year. 

Somewhere the executive government 
is going to have to find the total amount 
of money that has been reduced in this 
bill in accordance with the percentage 
formula, and these reductions will be re- 
flected in either total or partial reserva- 
tion of funds for the projects that are 
listed. 

Briefly, with respect to the Bureau of 
Reclamation—and while, of course, there 
are not any reclamation projects in Wis- 
consin—I think all of us recognize as a 
whole the program is an underfinanced 
program, but there again it was an ac- 
curate reflection of the fiscal needs of 
our country. 

As one Member only, I certainly want 
to pay my respects to Mr. Dominy, the 
administrator of that program. I believe 
he deserves his reputation of being one of 
the fine administrators of this or any 
other department of Government. He has 
earned our confidence in the same man- 
ner that Aubrey Wagner of TVA and 
General Leber of the Panama Canal 
Company have earned our confidence as 
administrators. 

In this bill we have $4,900,000 for the 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, something which 
caused some static on the floor when the 
authorization was before us, but I believe 
all of us feel this is indeed a critical mat- 
ter. We do not know what they will do. 
We do not know what they should do. 
But I am sure that the Congress as a 
whole is not going to be able to make an 
intelligent decision in that area without 
the benefit of the funds contained in this 
bill to practically complete the basic re- 
search and studies that must be made. 

Many Members, I am sure, have re- 
ceived letters from a rather well-known 
nationwide organization. with respect to 
the funding of the grants for waste treat- 
ment under the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration. I would di- 
rect the attention of Members to the 
committee report, which will make it 
clear that a major problem has been the 
lack of the administrators of that pro- 
gram to allocate the funds which have 
been appropriated for this fiscal year, 
so there will be available about $259 mil- 
lion as compared to the $191 million that 
will actually be allocated in the current 
fiscal year. 

We were assured by the former admin- 
istrator that in those cases where States 
did not come forward to earn the al- 
location of funds, these funds then would 
be reallocated to the States which had 
been aggressive in this area. This has 
not been done. I suggest this is the real 
crux of the funding problem which we 
now have, especially in the States which 
have made substantial progress. 

Dollarwise, then, I would say I feel in 
this bill we have done our appropriate 
share of the required budget belt-tight- 
ening. More could have been done, but 
much less has been done in prior years, 
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and this is certainly one of the most 
carefully considered bills for public works 
appropriations in my 10 years of experi- 
ence on this subcommittee. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Fifty-seven Members are present, not 
@ quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 193] 

Ashbrook Eckhardt O’Konski 
Ashley Edwards,La. Pike 
Ayres Evins, Tenn. Pool 
Bolton Hansen, Idaho Reid, N.Y 
Bow . Reinecke 
Celler Holland Resnick 
Clawson,Del Howard Rivers 
Collier Jacobs Rostenkowski 
Conyers Ryan 
Corman Kelly Scheuer 

Mi Schweiker 
Diggs Minshall Teague, Tex. 
Dingell Myers Thompson, N.J, 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ASPINALL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 17903, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
to be called, when 393 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
KIRWAN]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
as much time as he desires to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
real pleasure to serve on the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for Public Works un- 
der MIKE Kirwan. I wish the American 
people knew what MIKE Kirwan has 
done for all America supported by other 
members of the subcommittee. We 
are fortunate, too, for JoRN RHODES to 
be ranking minority member, and I could 
say the same thing about all members. 
MIKE and Jokx have discussed most of 
the detail, including the pattern or pol- 
icy that we followed in the markup of 
this bill, suffice it for me to say that 
through the testimony of the 1,100 wit- 
nesses we heard before the subcommittee, 
the problems and projects of the entire 
United States was covered in relation to 
the natural resources of the-area. 

Throughout history the nations of the 
world have prospered and lasted almost 
in direct proportion to the natural re- 
sources they had in the first instance 
and the care with which they handled 
them through the years. 

I regret to see, and I am proud to 
have a chance each year to make an ef- 
fort to correct, the attitude adopted by 
much of the press and much of the ur- 
ban areas of our country that the at- 
tention given to our own country is 
something of a waste. They do not seem 
to recognize at all the attention we give 
to preserving and developing our own 
country each year will determine the 
well-being of our people, not only now 
but down through the years, 
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We have brought you an appropria- 
tion bill providing funds for public 
works, which is low because of other fi- 
nancial problems. It represents a min- 
imum of attention to our country for 
the coming year. We deserve your sup- 
port. I shall discuss the bill in more de- 
tail during the debate. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT]. 

TRINITY RIVER NAVIGATION 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to comment on a project which 
was authorized in the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill of 1965, the comprehensive 
Trinity River development program, in- 
cluding navigation from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Fort Worth, Tex. 

Although this entire program was au- 
thorized in the omnibus bill of 1965, a 
provision was contained in that bill to 
the effect that no moneys would be ap- 
propriated for actual construction of 
those features designed exclusively for 
navigation until such time as the Chief 
of Engineers had completed a reanalysis, 
based upon current criteria, of the eco- 
nomics of the navigation project. 

That was 3 years ago. It was antici- 
pated at the time that the reanalysis 
would consume about 6 months or at the 
most 1 year. Only today, on June 19, the 
Chief of Engineers has released the an- 
nouncement that the reanalysis has been 
completed and the project is favorable. 
According to that announcement, the di- 
vision engineer concurs in the findings of 
the district engineer that the navigation 
project on the Trinity River of Texas, 
based on current criteria, is favorable for 
construction, with an estimated ratio of 
benefits to cost of approximately 1.5. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, this is an 
extremely favorable benefits- to- cost 
ratio. It means that, for every dollar in- 
vested, the taxpayers will reap dividends 
of $1.50. 

Those of us who, all along, had be- 
lieved in this project and in the economic 
soundness are not at all surprised. We are 
greatly pleased, however, and extremely 
gratified that after this exhaustive re- 
analysis conducted by these acknowl- 
edged experts, it is again found to be a 
feasible project. 

Based upon the failure of the Congress 
to receive the reanalysis referred to prior 
to the reporting of this bill by the Appro- 
priations Committee, the committee de- 
leted from the present bill approximately 
$1 million which had been budgeted by 
the President for the purpose of con- 
structing bridges over the Trinity River 
at an elevation that would permit and 
accommodate the navigation canal. 

The Texas State Highway Department 
has asserted for some years the very 
urgent need to reconstruct bridges over 
the Trinity River. Obviously, it will be 
much cheaper in the long run if the State 
is permitted to go ahead and build those 
bridges at the level which will permit 
their accommodating the canal, rather 
than at the lower level which would be 
justified by the present river. 

For this reason Mr. Chairman, while 
recognizing and appreciating the logic 
which impelled the committee to delete 
this $1 million which the President had 
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requested for advance planning, I simply 
wish to call to the attention of the com- 
mittee that the Chief of Engineers has 
completed his study, and the study con- 
curs with the wisdom and the faith of 
Congress of 1965 that this is a thoroughly 
feasible project which will indeed return 
dividends to the Nation. 

In light of this long-awaited study, 
now completed and officially announced 
today, I know the committee and the 
House will want to move forward in an 
orderly and expeditious way to appro- 
priate funds at the earliest possible time 
in order that the construction of the 
canal may begin. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CABELL], the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Purcett], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poot], the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. TeacueE], and all other Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may extend their 
remarks on this subject at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Chairman, I join 
my colleague from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT], 
in expressing my great pleasure over this 
highly favorable report contained in the 
reanalysis of navigation benefits on the 
Trinity River. 

I think it is worthy of note that this 
analysis and its favorable benefits-cost 
ratio are based not on the 100-year pay- 
out earlier employed, but upon a 50-year 
payout. 

In other words, the economic analysis 
reveals that for every dollar invested in 
the Trinity Canal, there will be iden- 
tifiable benefits to the United States of 
$1.50 and that these will accrue in the 
first 50 years of the canal’s life. 

I know of no well-conceived naviga- 
tion program which has expired prior 
to 50 years, and it certainly can be rea- 
sonably anticipated that the Trinity pro- 
gram will be paying dividends to the 
people of the United States long beyond 
that arbitrary period. 

Moreover, the reanalysis is based upon 
the higher costs of construction and upon 
the higher interest rates that now ap- 
ply. These factors obviously increase the 
anticipated cost, and it then becomes 
quite clear that the identifiable bene- 
fits—in order to yield so favorable a 
benefits-to-costs ratio—were found to be 
very high indeed. 

Additionally, as the committee points 
out on page 7 of its committee report 
accompanying this bill today, the ana- 
lyzing agency failed to include in their 
evaluation “the very significant indirect 
and secondary benefits recognized as 
essential io a valid determination of the 
— feasibility of proposed proj- 

So, with all these thoughts in mind, 
it can be seen that the Corps of Engi- 
neers, operating under current criteria, 
have found the Trinity program to be 
an extremely meritorious one. 

Under the circumstances, I earnestly 
hope that the committee in the other 
body will see fit to reinstate the $1 mil- 
lion asked in the President’s budget for 
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advanced planning in the construction of 
high-level bridges over the Trinity, and 
that the President will include in his 
budget to be submitted next January an 
amount for the beginning of construc- 
tion of this long-awaited Trinity River 
navigation project. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to join my distinguished colleagues, Con- 
gressmen WRIGHT and CABELL, in express- 
ing great satisfaction over the clear 
findings of economic feasibility by the 
Corps of Army Engineers for the Trinity 
River navigation program. 

In addition, I join my colleagues in 
expressing the earnest hope that the 
other body now will include funds for 
the Trinity River bridges in the appro- 
priations for fiscal 1969, and that we 
may have some amount included in 
next year’s appropriation bill, for fiscal 
1970, with which to begin this project 
which is the result of the hopes and 
dreams of Texans for the past 30 years. 

Planned for more than a generation, 
the Trinity has been repeatedly delayed 
while other waterways, many of which 
were less justified economically, have 
gone forward. It was found feasible in 
1939 but delayed by World War II. Again 
subjected to intense study in 1958, navi- 
gation from the gulf to Dallas and Fort 
Worth was officially recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers in 1963. Congress 
authorized the program, but agreed to a 
6-month reevaluation of the navigation 
features in 1965. Now, 3 years later, the 
reevaluation report has been submitted 
and it is highly favorable. 

The Trinity Valley has long been de- 
nied competitive equity with other areas. 
Dallas-Fort Worth is the largest metro- 
politan population center in the United 
States still not served by a navigable 
waterway. The number of people to be 
served fully justifies the projected ex- 
penditure. More Americans reside in this 
watershed than in any of 32 States. In- 
cluding Houston, they constitute 3 per- 
cent of the total national population. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, I fully trust and believe that Con- 
gress should and will move next year to 
begin the actual construction of this vital 
project. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chairman, 
it is a pleasure to associate myself with 
the remarks of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Wricur], and 
those of our other distinguished col- 
leagues who have spoken on the subject 
of the Trinity River navigation program. 

It is to be hoped that the Committee 
on Appropriations in the other body, in 
light of this extremely favorable re- 
evaluation by the competent engineers 
in the Southwest Division of the US. 
Corps of Engineers, will agree to reestab- 
lish the funds in this current appropria- 
tion bill for the construction of the badly 
needed bridges over the Trinity River. 

These are an integral part of the 
navigation program which was fully au- 
thorized by the Congress in 1965 and 
which now is adequately and amply sup- 
ported by the findings of the corps in 
its reevaluation. 

Industry and traffic have grown 
enormously in this great Trinity Valley 
during the past few years. A number of 
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industries have already established 
themselves on the banks of the river in 
anticipation of the canal’s completion. 
Notably, the chemical division of the Lone 
Star Steel Co., has spent some $50 million 
in a phosphate plant and in lands for ex- 
pansion of that plant, wholly on the faith 
that this navigation canal would be built. 

When it is built, we have every reason 
to anticipate the further growth of in- 
dustry and employment. This is ex- 
tremely important to our Nation, since we 
face the central necessity of providing 
some 2 million new and additional jobs in 
the private economy every year if we are 
to take up the slack created by automa- 
tion and provide jobs for those newly 
coming onto the job market. 8 

This is an excellent program, with good 
for the entire country, and the new and 
very complete report by the Corps of 
Engineers fully establishes this fact. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join my colleagues in an expression 
of deep gratification over the completion 
by the Corps of Engineers of this 
thorough reanalysis which demonstrates 
so clearly that the Trinity River naviga- 
tion program is indeed a splendid invest- 
ment for the United States, and one 
which will pay for itself and return very 
acceptable dividends to the taxpayers of 
this country. 

I think it should be pointed out that 
local cooperation and cost-sharing for 
this comprehensive program exceeds that 
of any watershed in the Nation. A total 
of $269 million in non-Federal funds had 
been expended by 1965. Formal resolu- 
tions from local governments and repu- 
table financial interests have pledged 
$256 million more. 

Thus, more than $500 million in local, 
State, and private moneys match and 
safeguard the Federal investment, which 
is estimated at $737 million for the entire 
program, including navigation, flood con- 
trol, and all the other related works. 

Colonel Kristoferson, testifying for the 
corps before the House Public Works 
Committee in 1965 said: 

I do not believe I have seen any greater 
support for a project. . I do not think I 
know of any that has as little controversy 
associated with it as this one. 


For all of these reasons, Mr. Chairman, 
as well as for the reasons mentioned 
earlier by my colleagues, this program 
ps go forward at the earliest possible 
Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Chairman, I was well 
pleased to receive the information this 
morning that the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, Southwestern Division, has com- 
pleted the report reevaluating the feasi- 
bility of the Trinity River navigation. 
The new report increases the benefit-to- 
cost ratio to 1.5 to 1. 

The Appropriations Committee deleted 
the $1 million which was budgeted for 
the planning and construction of several 
high-level bridges in connection with this 
project. I hope it will be possible, prior 
to final enactment of this bill by Con- 
gress, that this money may be included. 
Bridges are needed on these highways. 
The Texas Highway Department is ready 
to build them, to connect the new high- 
ways, already approaching the sites of 
the bridges. If low-level bridges are now 
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built, there will be a resulting great ad- 
ditional cost when the low-level bridges 
must be replaced. I urge that this be 
taken care of during this session of Con- 
gress, either by including the appropria- 
tion at this time, or in the other body 
when it is considering this bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROBISON]. 

Mr, ROBISON. Mr, Chairman, one of 
the simplest methods for describing the 
end result of our subcommittee’s work 
this year would be by drawing your at- 
tention to two New York Times stories— 
one dated Thursday, July 20, 1967, and 
the other this past Saturday, June 15, 
1968. 

The first such story carries this head- 
line: House Unit Votes Largest ‘Pork 
Barrel’ Bill in Last 4 Years.” And the lead 
paragraph in that story reads as follows: 

Ignoring the growing clamor for budget 
cutting, a House Appropriations subcommit- 
tee has approved the largest public works 
money bill since 1963. 


Then the article goes on to describe 
how the bill would finance various ir- 
rigation, flood-control, navigation and 
power projects, and then states that the 
measure is “popularly known as ‘the 
congressional pork barrel’,” and seeks to 
explain that in these words: “ ‘Pork bar- 
rel’ funds are those usually considered 
to have been appropriated for the pur- 
pose of local patronage.” 

Now, let us turn to last Saturday’s 
story in the same paper. 

This year, the headline reads: “House 
Unit Shuts ‘Pork Barrel’ Lid,” and the 
lead paragraph is as follows: 

The House Appropriations Committee 
clamped a lid on the so-called “Congres- 
sional pork barrel” today, halting virtually 
all new starts on public works projects and 
slashing funds for those already under way. 


These two contrasting newspaper ac- 
counts largely speak for themselves—as 
does the committee report to which oth- 
ers have already called your attention. 

I shall not go again over that same 
ground, but I believe it would be useful 
to again point out, for the record, that 
the sums recommended in this bill for 
purposes of construction projects by the 
Corps of Army Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation are the lowest provided 
to these agencies for such purposes since 
1962 and 1958, respectively. 

And, as our chairman has already said, 
we have not allowed any unbudgeted 
items to find their way into the bill, de- 
spite the customary pressures on us from 
this direction, and it would be my hope 
and expectation that the other body will 
follow our example in this respect. 

Obviously, I approve—and whole- 
heartedly—the manner by which our 
subcommittee has faced up to today’s 
critical budgetary situation. Unfortu- 
nately, a majority of the subcommittee 
yielded on this point last year, when the 
need for restraint was almost equally ap- 
parent but, as the saying goes, “better 
late than never,” and I am proud of the 
attitude and action taken by our full 
subcommittee this year, and am espe- 
cially grateful to our chairman, Mr. 
Kirwan, for the leadership he has given 
us in enabling us to reach this consensus. 
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There is only one thing that still 
bothers me and that is related to that 
always difficult and sticky question of 
“priorities,” with particular reference, 
now, to the work program of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

To get at the point I have in mind, 
it is necessary to examine that perennial 
red-herring of “pork barrel“ politics that 
is dragged into each one of these annual 
debates. 

As I said on this same issue last year, 
it may well be, and undoubtedly has been, 
the case that certain Members of this or 
the other body, by virtue of their senior- 
ity, or their influence, or perhaps even 
just their personalities, will have greater 
success than some of their colleagues in 
getting, let us say, the corps to take an 
early look at a flood-control problem in 
their districts, the Bureau of the Budget 
to expedite the corps’ recommendation 
concerning the need for relief of that 
problem, and then this subcommittee and 
its counterpart in the other end of the 
Capitol to give early consideration to its 
funding. But who is to say that this is 
wrong? All of us are here to do what we 
can about the needs of the people of our 
respective districts, and we would be less 
than human if we did not scramble as 
hard as we could to meet those needs 
insofar as the Federal Government can 
ever help in doing so. 

Now, it may well have been that, in 
the old days, a certain amount of what is 
also called “log-rolling” accompanied 
this competitive effort on the part of 
Members of Congress—I really do not 
know. If that element were present, that 
would clearly be wrong, but this is the 
third year I have served on this subcom- 
mittee and I am glad to say I see no 
evidence that this is how a bill such as 
this is put together nowadays. 

At the same time, I have no doubt that 
an agency such as the corps does make a 
conscious effort to spread the benefits of 
its programs across the Nation, on a 
region-by-region basis, as best it can. 
But, again, who is to say that this is 
wrong? 

After all, as I said last year at this 
time: 

The benefits that flow from such projects 
(as the Corps builds) are national, rather 
than local in nature. We are one people—and 
the damages caused by ravaging flood waters 
anywhere damage all of us, just as the effects 
of a serious water shortage anywhere in the 
nation are ultimately felt by all its parts. 


So far, then, so good, and to all of 
which one needs to add one further fact 
which is that, with but rare exception, 
all of the projects that eventually find 
their way into a bill such as this are 
needed projects and capable of standing 
on their own individual merits. 

But, and here is the rub, the corps has 
not yet completed the preliminary work 
necessary to enable it, or us, to compare 
such projects on a basis of relative need, 
on a project-by-project approach, on 
either a full regional or anything yet 
resembling a national basis. 

This is not to say that the corps does 
not try to do this now. I believe it has, 
and I commend it for its annual efforts 
in this respect. 

But when we come, as we now have, to 
a time of fiscal and budgetary crisis— 
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and to a time when that question of rela- 
tive priorities becomes of utmost impor- 
tance—and one asks about priorities he 
gets such answers as Well, this is a good 
project,” or “This is a badly needed proj- 
ect,” or “It has a good benefit-to-cost 
ratio.” 

We have the technical competence to 
do a better planning job than this. We 
must do a better job, and I am very glad 
to note that the corps is proceeding in 
that direction. It is working toward com- 
pletion of what it calls “regional com- 
prehensive framework studies.” The data 
acquired through these studies can, and 
I anticipate will be, then assessed and re- 
viewed through application of what is 
known as the “systems analysis” ap- 
proach, and if there is anything that will 
ever remove whatever aroma of “pork” 
still clinging to a bill such as the one 
before you, Mr. Chairman, this is how it 
will be done. 

If any of you should have some further 
interest in this aspect of our overall prob- 
lem, I direct your attention to the refer- 
ences made to it toward the beginnings 
of part 1-of our hearings, where both 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES] and I had colloquies about it 
with General Cassidy, Chief of Engineers 
of the corps, the only disappointing part 
of which, for me, came with the general’s 
statement that, largely by reason of 
budgetary limitations, the base “frame- 
work studies” may not now be completed 
until 1974. 

In any event, having no better basis on 
which to do it, really, our subcommittee 
has largely passed over the question of 
relative priorities by merely cutting each 
construction project item for both the 
corps and the Bureau of Reclamation by 
a flat 5 percent, as you have been ad- 
vised. 

This is one way to do it but, I submit, 
not the best. 

As for the overall reductions that have 
been made, or approved, in our bill, they 
add up, generally speaking, to approxi- 
mately 15 percent in all construction 
programs, with the exception of AEC 
weapons facilities, and it was the judg- 
ment of the subcommittee that we had 
come down to the minimum amounts 
necessary to maintain the on-going pro- 
grams and projects covered by the bill. 

Whether this is yet good enough is 
up to you to decide. Civil works of these 
sort almost ceased during World War II 
days, as some of you will remember, and 
were severely curtailed during part of 
the Korean war period. Undoubtedly, 
construction funds in this bill could be 
still further reduced, either on an item 
basis—in another, and final, attempt to 
determine priorities—or across the 
board. But there actually comes a point 
below which—for on-going projects—it 
becomes unwise, from the standpoint of 
true economy, to try to force ourselves. 
I doubt if we are at that point yet, but 
we may be approaching it. And, even 
though this bill does not produce as 
large a reduction in 1969 expenditures— 
leaving the AEC programs out of the 
picture now—as some of you may have 
thought ought to have been possible, let 
me point out that the bill’s follow-on 
effect, by virtue of the cuts we have made 
in the level of work in such as the corps’ 
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construction “pipeline,” will be of con- 
siderable help in permitting the next 
Congress to get Federal spending pat- 
terns under still better control through 
that continuing reexamination of na- 
tional priorities that it, too, will be re- 
quired to conduct. 

Again, what is the bill’s net effect on 
the level of expenditures—something 
that is of more than passing importance 
in view of the anticipated vote, tomor- 
row, on the long-awaited tax-and- 
spending-cut package? 

As shown on page 7 of our report, the 
total budgetary requests we considered 
amounted to a little over $4.6 billion, of 
which, let it be noted, about 55 percent 
pertained to AEC programs that, pre- 
sumably though not necessarily, are free 
from that taint of “pork”. 

We reduced those requests by approxi- 
mately $409 million in what is called “new 
obligational authority” and this, though 
it is difficult to be precise, will translate 
into an estimated expenditure reduction 
in fiscal 1969 of about $252 million, or 
some 6 percent below the budget 
estimates. 

This is for the upcoming fiscal year, 
now. But if you are interested in com- 
parisons with the current fiscal year’s 
level of expenditures—as you must be— 
we come out only about $7 million below 
the spending level we are now on. 

And the major reason this is not better, 
as the report shows, is because of the in- 
creases allowed in AEC weapons cate- 
gories that the subcommittee felt were 
necessary. 

It is important, I believe, to take a 
look at this feature of the bill in some 
depth. 

In doing so, we immediately run into 
the national debate that is developing 
over the level of defense spending in gen- 
eral. There are those who argue that 
defense spending must be cut back 
sharply in order to concentrate more of 
our resources on high-priority domestic 
needs. They point to increasing unrest 
in the ghettos, the plight of the hard- 
core unemployed, and the special re- 
quirements of our fellow citizens who also 
happen to be black. No one, here—indeed, 
no American—can be immune from the 
new sense of urgency that has developed 
concerning these problems. And it would 
be my personal position that, similarly, 
no one, here, should continue to advance 
the theory that defense spending is, 
somehow, totally immune from serious 
budget-cutting attempts. 

There are no easy answers. It is no 
mere cliché to say that the Nation’s sur- 
vival depends—and from a far wider 
viewpoint than that of national security 
in the defense sense—on the wisdom of 
the choices we will now go on to make. 

I have already spoken about the need 
to apply the “systems analysis” approach 
to national water-resource problems and 
needs. Such a system, as we know, has al- 
ready been in use for some time now, at 
least in a limited sense, within the De- 
fense Department. It can help us choose 
among different defense programs and 
between different weapons systems. But 
it cannot, with any precision, tell us how 
to choose between military and civilian 
demands on the Nation’s resources. 

There is a balance, here, that it is 
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urgently necessary for us to try to reach 
but the competing goals to be served, and 
the pathways to follow to attain them, 
defy precise definition. There must then 
be, as I see it, in this national debate, 
some willingness to run certain risks in 
both directions because, given our pres- 
ent unhappy situation, neither goal can 
be totally served. In turn this means that 
we must all approach this debate in a 
spirit of humility and flexibility, giving 
the searching questions that must be 
asked an open-minded and unemotional 
reception if we, as a nation, are to find 
the answers. 

With that introduction, then, what 
about the additional spending planned 
by the AEC and allowed in this bill for 
purposes of “weapons systems”? 

As the report will show you, on page 79, 
part of that increase is related to the 
Poseidon system which, in my judgment 
continues to be our basic and best deter- 
rent against nuclear war, and part to the 
Sentinel system which, of course, relates 
to the proposed, limited ABM system 
that is still under consideration. I have 
reservations about the need and the use- 
fulness of such an ABM line at the pres- 
ent time. One could hope that its actual 
deployment would, somehow, not become 
necessary. However, neither I nor any- 
one else can, at the moment, look far 
enough into the future to make a judg- 
ment as to that—a final judgment—and, 
such being the case, it is essential, I be- 
lieve, that we go forward with the neces- 
sary additional research and develop- 
ment work the AEC must do in connec- 
tion with Sentinel, which is what the 
funds in this bill will permit it to do. 

So, let it be understood, there is no 
money in this bill for anything other 
than further research and development 
on Sentinel, and the design and testing 
of a prototype warhead for it; and no 
money in this bill for the fabrication or 
actual deployment of any such missiles 
with warheads attached, although there 
is $71 million in here for facilities that, 
eventually, I suppose, could serve such 
purposes. 

Still, there may be some who will 
say that even this work ought to be 
stopped until we know if we must go 
ahead. Perhaps so, and the point is de- 
batable, but as I understand it approxi- 
mately 4 years of leadtime is involved, 
and if we stopped now only to decide to 
begin again later we would still face that 
amount of leadtime which, under the 
circumstances then existing, might be 
far too much. 

So, with the reservations and reluc- 
tance you can read into my remarks, I 
do support this item, and I also urge your 
support of it. 

In other areas, as you will note, reduc- 
tions have been made in the AEC budget 
so that we have a net reduction below the 
budget estimates of $145.6 million. Some 
of this was mandated upon us by previ- 
ous action of the legislative committee, 
and some of it came as the result of our 
asking the AEC to review again its own 
priorities and to give us, however reluc- 
tantly, a list of suggested lower priority 
items where cuts might be applied. This, 
the AEC did, and their cooperation was 
most useful. I am unaware of whether or 
not other appropriations subcommittees 
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have followed this procedure—if not, 
they should. And, of course, this is ex- 
actly the kind of help each of our sub- 
committees should be receiving from 
either the President or the Bureau of the 
Budget, but I doubt if we are going to get 
it, and at least as a partial result, it is 
already apparent that we will fall woe- 
fully short of tying down the $6 billion 
spending cut we may be prepared to force 
on the President in any specific fashion. 

While I am at this point, in discussing 
the nonweapons portion of AEC’s pro- 
grams and budget, permit me to expand 
at some length concerning the unher- 
alded radioisotope and what our at- 
tempts to further unlock its secrets may 
mean to mankind in the future, which is 
something that is all too generally over- 
looked in the attention that we all pay 
to other areas of AEC concern, and in 
the criticism that is sometimes voiced 
concerning the size of AEC’s budget. 

Mr. Chairman, just about 10 years ago, 
a truly prophetic statement concerning 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy was 
made by Dr. Henry Seligman on the oc- 
casion of his becoming Deputy Director 
General for Isotopes of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency. Dr. Seligman 
then remarked that the applications of 
radioisotopes would prove to be the most 
profound of all the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. While most of us largely 
have been preoccupied with nuclear 
power, these unheralded radioisotopes 
have fulfilled that prophesy to a degree 
that I suspect not even Dr. Seligman 
himself imagined. 

More recently, the Honorable Glenn 
T. Seaborg, Chairman, U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission has stated: 

I know of no other application of nuclear 
energy which has pervaded so many fields 
for the benefit of so many people. Radioiso- 
topes have benefited agriculture, thus con- 
tributing to man’s better nourishment. 
Radioisotopes have also benefited industry, 
thus contributing to the improvement in 
our general economy, welfare, and comfort. 
Space explorations and studies of the oceans, 
the rivers, and our streams are being assisted 
through the use of radioisotopes as auxil- 
iary electric power devices, nuclear flow 
measurement devices, and as tracers. Perhaps 
most importantly, radioisotopes also are 
playing an important role in the treatment 
and diagnosis of disease and thereby help- 
wA to alleviate many of the age-old suffer- 


So profound indeed are the applica- 
tions of radioisotopes in our national 
economy and welfare that I have been 
moved to speak out on this important 
part of the Nation’s atomic energy pro- 
gram—to inform and put in perspective 
the values being achieved. 

Radioisotopes were the first and pres- 
ently are the most ubiquitous of all 
peaceful atomic energy applications. 
Either directly or indirectly they touch 
intimately upon the well-being and wel- 
fare of all our citizens and indeed many 
peoples throughout the world. Demon- 
strated values of radioisotopes extend to 
virtually every area of medicine, agricul- 
ture, industry, and research. Their bene- 
ficial applications encompass the space, 
terrestrial, and oceanographic environ- 
ments. Over 10,000 organizations, indi- 
viduals, and groups representing all ele- 
ments of our national economy are now 
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directly and beneficially employing ra- 
dioisotopes. These benefits, in one way or 
another, are in turn further dissemi- 
nated to the public at large. 

Moreover, both presently and poten- 
tially, radioisotopes promise solution or 
alleviation of problems of great concern 
domestically, such as crime abatement— 
believe it or not—pollution contro] and 
natural resources conservation. It is 
noteworthy also that whereas as recently 
as 1960, the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of radioisotopes was a Government 
monopoly, today they form the basis of 
an entirely new private industry in the 
United States. Approximately 100 pri- 
vate firms, most of which were formed 
over the past 10 years, currently are en- 
gaged in the production, processing, and 
distribution of radioisotopes and the sale 
of equipment and products using them. 
Marketing of radioisotopes, themselves, 
represents a $30 million a year business 
while sales of equipment and products 
involving their use is on the order of sev- 
eral hundred million dollars annually. I 
am impressed by the total dollar busi- 
ness associated with radioisotopes, but 
perhaps more impressed that the atti- 
tude of the Federal Government in this 
case has been to carefully and purposely 
spawn a brand new industry in this 
country. 

Later, I would like to speak about some 
of the exciting future benefits foreseen 
from radioisotopes and consider with you 
the appropriate role for the Government 
in bringing them to fruition. I believe it 
would be useful, however, to relate first 
a few typical examples of the benefits 
now being realized through radioisotope 
applications. 

First let me mention a few examples 
of radioisotope use in medicine. Natural- 
ly, no monetary value can be placed upon 
the benefits of radioisotope use in the 
prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
disease. It is a fact, nonetheless, that be- 
tween 3 and 4 million patients a year 
are being diagnosed and treated with 
radioisotopes. Surely it can be said that 
this contribution of radioisotopes to the 
health and well-being of our Nation by 
itself more than repays the total Federal 
expenditure on radioisotope research and 
development. Radioisotopes also are 
proving invaluable in medical and bio- 
logical research. Indeed, it has been said 
that virtually every major biomedical 
discovery of the past 10 years has been 
made possible through the use of radio- 
isotopes. 

Agricultural uses of radioisotopes simi- 
larly have been highly successful. A par- 
ticularly noteworthy example is the ap- 
plication of radioisotope techniques to 
bring about the virtual elimination of the 
screw worm fiy from the southeastern 
United States. This has resulted in say- 
ing tens of millions of dollars in livestock 
losses which otherwise would have oc- 
curred. Radioisotope techniques also 
have been successful in identifying the 
proper kinds and modes of placement of 
fertilizers for particular crops. They have 
been employed as well to develop new 
varieties and strains of particular farm 
commodities which are more resistant to 
disease and provide higher yields. A re- 
cent development has been the demon- 
stration of an isotope gage for measur- 
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ing the hardness of egg shells, Egg break- 
age in handling represents a $25 million 
a year loss in this country. This gage de- 
tects eggs prone to breakage and, per- 
haps more importantly, can be used to 
determine appropriate chicken diets for 
producing eggs of desired shell hardness. 
This should be of real interest to our 
Nation’s egg-farmers, whose margin of 
profit has, of late, been as thin as an egg- 
shell, itself. 

Industrial uses of radioisotopes liter- 
ally span every facet of our economy. It 
is noteworthy that 50 percent of the 500 
largest manufacturing concerns in the 
United States use radioisotopes. Of even 
greater interest, however, is the fact that 
an additional 4,500 smaller concerns also 
use radioisotopes. This, then, is one 
technology that is accessible for use by 
small business as well as large. Over 
5,000 isotope measurement gages are 
presently in use for improving the qual- 
ity, increasing the production efficiency, 
and controlling the thickness of various 
sheet materials such as plastic film, 
sheet steel, rubber tires, tin cans, and a 
variety of other common industriai and 
consumer products. New and novel prod- 
ucts also are being produced through use 
of radioisotopes. An outstanding example 
is a unique wood-polymer material which 
retains all the desirable characteristics 
of natural wood, but is several hundred 
percent harder. Areas of utility include 
furniture, flooring, and sporting goods. 
This is a good example of the typical 
situation in the isotopes development 
program whereby AEC develops the 
basic technology and private industry 
carries forward the necessary further 
development work and commercializa- 
tion. Three private firms are now com- 
mercially producing and marketing 
wood-plastic materials. 

There is, as you all know, some public 
apprehension about the possible dangers 
of radioactive materials. The fact is that 
radioisotopes are actually contributing 
to improved industrial and personal 
safety through numerous applications. 
These include assuring the integrity of 
pressure vessel welds and remote control 
and monitoring of hazardous materials 
and chemicals. All the weldments used 
in the construction of the country’s fleet 
of nuclear submarines are checked to 
assure they are flawless using radioiso- 
topes. I was fascinated to learn also that 
the overhead exit signs in commercial 
aircraft, for example, consist of radioiso- 
tope activated self-luminous light 
sources. At the expense of digressing 
slightly, I believe it is worth mentioning 
that to date there has not been, in this 
country, a single fatality, nor even a sig- 
nificant injury, involving the peaceful 
use of radioisotopes. 

As I mentioned earlier, radioisotopes 
are being used for purposes of direct 
public benefit. Our citizens, as well as 
the Congress, are especially concerned 
at this time with the problems of crime. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to learn that 
radioistope techniques are being use- 
fully employed in this particular area. 
Methods have been developed, for ex- 
ample, to detect smuggling. Evidence ma- 
terials, such as gunshot residues and 
bullet holes, are being authenticated by 
radioisotope techniques. These tech- 
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niques already have been employed in ap- 
proximately 40 crime investigations and 
court proceedings. Other areas in which 
radioistopes are finding use include 
water resource management and con- 
trol, environmental pollution studies, 
weather forecasting and national secu- 
rity. Pollution of our air and water, for 
example, are of urgent national con- 
cern. 

The foregoing examples perhaps are 
sufficient to demonstrate the great power 
for good which radioisotopes today offer 
the Nation, its economy and the welfare 
of our citizens. 

An important point which deserves 
particular emphasis, however, is that the 
present values of radioisotopes primarily 
have been derived by taking advantage 
of only the most obvious technological 
capabilities of these nuclear materials. 
Past radioisotope research leading to 
these present benefits has revealed and 
suggested much broader areas of po- 
tential radioisotopes application which 
have yet to be researched or fully de- 
veloped. AEC studies indicate, for ex- 
ample, the technical feasibility of de- 
veloping a radioisotope power source for 
heart devices—a completely implantable 
artificial heart to replace a diseased 
biological heart. Heart disease is the Na- 
tion’s No. 1 killer—over 700,000 persons 
die each year from heart disease. Of 
these, about 100,000 could benefit from 
radioisotope powered heart assist devices. 
Although many problems must be solved 
before a fully implantable artificial heart 
can be perfected, the national interest 
clearly justifies full Government sup- 
port of AEC’s efforts to develop the nec- 
essary radioisotope power source. 

I have a special and personal interest 
in the advancement of this work as so 
do so many of us, and if we do not now 
we well may later in our lives. 

It is, therefore, a disappointment to 
me that the subcommittee did not feel 
it could allow the additional $800,000 
authorized by the legislative committee 
this year for advancing work on the sec- 
ond phase of development of an implan- 
table radioisotope “heat engine” for 
powering a heart pump. 

I believe the subcommittee fully ap- 
preciates, as did the legislative com- 
mittee, the potential value of such a 
device. However, if we had allowed this 
money, or any part thereof, we would, 
of course, have broken the line we had 
drawn against any and all unbudgeted 
items or increases in budgeted items, and 
we felt that our even opening that door 
this much would have to be avoided this 
year. 

Nevertheless, I do hope that the AEC 
will find that it does have the financial 
capability within the funds otherwise 
provided it to go forward with this im- 
portant project this year, albeit it at a 
reduced level of progress. 

Another promising radioisotope appli- 
cation is the use of radiation to preserve 
foods by destroying bacteria which cause 
food to spoil. Already the AEC and the 
Department of the Army have demon- 
strated the technical feasibility of pre- 
serving numerous foods in high quality 
by radiation processing. This technique 
involves the sterilization or pasteuriza- 
tion of the food without the use of heat. 
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As a result, the food retains much of its 
natural color, odor and fresh-like 
quality. Radiation pasteurized fresh fish, 
for example, keeps its fresh-caught 
quality for as much as 30 days longer 
than otherwise would be the case. This 
provides longer marketing times and ex- 
panded marketing areas, and makes 
fresh fish available to consumers who 
live in areas where such products are not 
now available. Of importance also is that 
radiation pasteurized fresh fish could 
give our fishing industry a marketing 
edge over frozen imports. 

Radiation pasteurized fresh fruits also 
last longer and spoilage losses are 
markedly reduced. The Department of 
the Army is concentrating on radiation 
sterilization of fresh meats for storage 
without refrigeration for periods up to 
several years. The advantage to our 
troops stationed or fighting in remote 
locations in having fresh meat readily 
available needs no elaboration. A major 
part of the AEC and Army efforts at the 
present time involves establishing the 
safety of radiation processed foods to 
meet the requirements of the Food and 
Drug Administration, the agency which 
must make the final decision on whether 
these foods can be marketed to the pub- 
lic. These foods have been subjected to 
more detailed and intensive safety test- 
ing than any other food processing 
method in history. To date, no evidence 
has been found that they are anything 
other than safe and wholesome. So far, 
the FDA has approved radiation steri- 
lized bacon, radiation processing of po- 
tatoes to inhibit sprouting, and radiation 
disinfestation of grain. 

That the FDA is exercising all due 
caution—though some say a bit too 
much—is demonstrated by their recent 
action in declining to approve radiation 
sterilized ham. The FDA concluded that 
insufficient evidence had been presented 
to prove beyond any doubt that this 
product was safe. At the same time, it 
Was encouraging to me that FDA was 
careful to observe in making their deter- 
mination that they were not concluding 
that radiation processed foods were not 
safe. Nevertheless, the principle of pre- 
serving foods with radiation has been 
clearly established and with further re- 
search and development not only we in 
this country may expect to enjoy the 
benefits of this process, but also the food 
hungry peoples in other parts of the 
world. 

The versatility of radioisotopes is per- 
haps in no way more dramatically illus- 
trated than by my being able to move 
from discussing radiation preservation of 
foods to a discussion of their use in as- 
sisting in maintenance of life of astro- 
nauts in space. Radioisotope heat sources 
are being developed for powering various 
life-support systems in manned space- 
craft, such as regeneration of oxygen. Al- 
ready a ground test model of a spacecraft 
radioisotope unit for regenerating drink- 
ing water from waste water has been 
successfully demonstrated. A number of 
other radioisotope applications essential 
to the space program are under devel- 
opment. Similar systems also are being 
studied for oceanographic research and 
powering manned sea laboratories. 
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It is clear to me from these present 
and potential uses that radioisotopes rep- 
resent an invaluable national resource 
whose full development is merited in the 
public interest. Yet in these times of 
budgetary constraint we must—as I have 
said—constantly consider relative prior- 
ities and whether and to what extent 
Government support of particular re- 
search and development programs may 
be warranted. 

Personally, I am persuaded that the 
AEC isotopes development program rep- 
resents the type of activity which the 
Federal Government can and should sup- 
port. It is one in which there is a clear 
public interest and benefit. Further, both 
the technology being developed and the 
benefits being realized are broadly ap- 
plicable and diffused throughout the 
economy. They are not exclusively iden- 
tifiable with particular special interests. 
Moreover, the program is conducted in 
a manner designed to establish the tech- 
nological foundation and incentive nec- 
essary to attract private initiative in the 
further development and application of 
this technology in all its ramifications. 
This program design has been demon- 
strably successful. I have identified some 
of the numerous examples of private in- 
dustry development and commercializa- 
tion of AEC basic technology work in 
the isotopes development program. Such 
private effort has extended even to the 
manufacture of the basic radioisotope 
materials themselves. AEC has been able 
to discontinue production of approxi- 
mately one-third of all the radioisotopes 
it previously distributed because of its 
encouragement of private industry to 
develop the capability to meet the mar- 
ket demand and AEC is continuing its 
efforts to place radioisotope production 
entirely in the private sector. We have 
here, then, a prime example of Govern- 
ment and industry working in concert, 
each contributing its unique capabilities, 
to achieve benefits which could not oth- 
erwise be obtained and which serve the 
public good. 

Finally, it may be of interest, perhaps 
even startling, in these days of billion- 
dollar programs, to keep in mind that 
the Atomic Energy Commission’s isotopes 
development program has been in exist- 
ence for only 9 years and that these bene- 
fits have been achieved with a Federal 
research and development expenditure 
for this program averaging less than $7.5 
million a year including all research, 
equipment, and construction funds. It 
must be accepted that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a proper and continuing 
role to play in radioisotope development; 
further, we should recognize that pro- 
liferation of the benefits of present-day 
radioisotope applications and achieve- 
ment of the values of their numerous po- 
tential uses requires a meaningfully sup- 
ported, broadly based multidiseiplined 
basic technology research and develop- 
ment effort. 

All things considered, then, the ap- 
proximate $7 million a year now being 
devoted to the AEC’s radioisotope de- 
velopment program may neither be ade- 
quate to the task nor commensurate with 
the values to be derived. And, once we 
are out from under our present budgetary 
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restraints, it would seem that some sig- 
nificant increase in this program would 
both be warranted in the public interest 
and justified as a wise investment. 

We—moving to another area—also re- 
ceived some further information this year 
from AEC representatives concerning the 
growing demand in the Nation for elec- 
tric power, and the role atomic power 
will probably play in helping to meet 
that need. The projected rate of growth 
in demand for power will, for a variety 
of reasons, escalate far more rapidly than 
the rate of growth in population. To ac- 
commodate our planning to this phe- 
nomenon will require the development 
of a national electric policy, based on 
studies of all alternative power-generat- 
ing methods—hydro, fossil, and nuclear. 
We have, I fear, been guilty of dragging 
our feet badly in this respect though an 
AEC witness said, this year, that it was 
now “working hard” to coordinate and 
expedite the development of such a policy 
and “some progress” was being made. 

I do not find this report especially en- 
couraging, and would look forward to 
more solid evidence of progress in this 
connection next year. Until such a pol- 
icy is developed there will continue to be 
too much interdepartmental or inter- 
agency competition for Federal funds for 
power purposes, with all the potential 
for duplication of effort and inefficiency 
in allocation of national resources that 
this entails. 

In any event, there already is an ever 
greater interest and demand for nuclear 
power. As the AEC moves forward to help 
meet that demand, new, and some largely 
unforeseen, problems are arising. Many 
of them revolve around the question of 
siting such nuclear plants. They cannot 
be put just anywhere, for there are safety 
and security factors to consider. Then, as 
we in my own district have discovered, 
there are a number of unknowns involved 
concerning the effects of radioactive 
power sources on the environment, not 
just from the standpoint of nuclear safe- 
ty but from that—as in our case—of the 
ecological impact of what is known as 
thermal pollution on cold, deepwater 
lakes or similar bodies 3 water when 
used for heat-discharge p 

Up to now, the AEC fas oa confined its 
area of concern to the health and safety 
aspects of site considerations. I feel its 
actual responsibilities may run some- 
what beyond these limits, and that it 
should, at least, begin to prepare itself 
for a new look at these responsibilities so 
that the new kind of highly technical 
questions that are being encountered 
need not be debated and decided at the 
local level, alone. 

It may well eventually require some 
legislation to end what now appears to 
be an intergovernmental and inter- 
agency buckpassing situation. But we 
could begin to get started now at the 
Federal level on the necessary research 
into ecological effects of thermal pollu- 
tion so that the hazards that might be- 
come involved in the siting of nuclear 
energy plants could be anticipated with 
more precision than now, and the nec- 
essary modifications made in the type of 
facility to be built before things have 
progressed to such a point that such 
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modifications become difficult or costly 
to incorporate. 

Moving, finally, now, to the question 
of funding for the always popular and 
highly needed construction grant pro- 
gram for waste-treatment works, it is 
apparent—despite claims to the contrary 
last year—that our subcommittee did 
adequately fund this program last year. 
Either that or there was a substantial 
administration slowdown for, as you will 
note from page 75 of the report, there is 
an estimated carryover of over $55 mil- 
lion for the purposes of this program 
from the current year. The amount now 
allowed by our subcommittee—which is 
$203 million, or the same amount appro- 
priated for the current year, with this 
carryover, will make around $259 mil- 
lion available for obligation to this pro- 
gram in fiscal 1969. This will permit it 
to go forward, subject to whatever spend- 
ing restraints the administration may 
have to apply, at a higher level of 
activity. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is by and 
large a good bill. I reserve my options 
to support certain amendments that may 
be offered to it, but I also intend to vote 
for it because it is a decided improve- 
ment over the comparable measure we 
brought to you a year ago. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Price]. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
first let me say that I wish to congratu- 
late the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Public Works, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], and all 
members of that committee for their dili- 
gence and for their most effective han- 
dling of this bill. In view of the current 
critical budgetary situation and the de- 
sire on the part of the administration as 
well as the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment to eliminate all nonessential ex- 
penditures and to find as many savings 
as possible in this year’s budget, the 
Committee on Appropriations this year 
had an unusually heavy responsibility. 
Any year their job is difficult. This year 
it was particularly difficult, and I for one 
wish to go on record in voicing my ap- 
preciation and admiration for the excel- 
lent job they have accomplished. 

In effecting a reduction of 8408, 763,000 
in the bill, the committee of necessity 
had to reduce or eliminate funds for nu- 
merous projects which many of us would 
have liked to see supported at the level 
recommended by the administration. As 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search, Development, and Radiation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
I particularly have followed and strong- 
ly supported two research and develop- 
ment projects within the Atomic Energy 
Commission program which will be cut 
back and severely restricted in this bill 
as reported out. I have in mind specifi- 
cally, first, the 200-billion-electron-volt 
accelerator which is being cut by $17.9 
million and work limited to architect- 
engineering only; and second, a cut of 
$41 million in the nuclear propulsion 
program, Rover. 

I. THE 200-BILLION-ELECTRON-VOLT 
ACCELERATOR—AE ONLY 

Mr. Chairman, in March 1965 my Sub- 

committee on Research, Development, 
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and Radiation of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy held detailed hearings 
reviewing the present and future plans 
of the scientific community and the Fed- 
eral Government in the field of high 
energy physics research. Based upon 
these extensive hearings, the Joint Com- 
mittee reviewed in detail a report which 
had been issued in February 1965 entitled 
“High Energy Physics Program: Report 
on National Policy and Background In- 
formation.” This report was the result 
of a study conducted by the Atomic 
Energy Commission on the initiation of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Based upon the hearings and the report, 
it was concluded that continued Govern- 
ment support of the high energy physics 
program was very important to the scien- 
tific leadership of the Nation and that 
the construction of the 200-billion-elec- 
tron-volt accelerator was the priority 
machine needed in this program. 

Again in 1967 on the specific request 
of Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, my Subcommittee on Research, 
Development, and Radiation held hear- 
ings to review and report upon the pro- 
posed scope and management of the 
200-billion-electron-volt accelerator. At 
the conclusion of our hearings, under 
date of April 19, 1967, the Subcommit- 
tee on Research, Development, and Ra- 
diation made its report in which it con- 
cluded that the AEC should go forward 
with the construction of the 200-bil- 
lion-electron-volt accelerator, and that 
it should not reduce the scope of the 
accelerator as was proposed for budget- 
ary reasons. 

I mention this background in order 
that the record might show the atten- 
tion that I and other members of my 
subcommittee have given to this par- 
ticular project and the extent of my 
long interest and association with it. 
Based upon my knowledge of this proj- 
ect, I am somewhat concerned that the 
committee has reduced this year’s re- 
quest from $25 million to $7.1 million, 
a disallowance of $17.9 million, for the 
continuation of design work and to ini- 
tiate construction. I am also concerned 
that the limitation of effort to archi- 
tect-engineering work only may hinder 
the efficient and orderly progress of the 
program. I am heartened, however, by 
the words of the committee in its report 
on page 85 in which it explains the rea- 
son for its actions. The report states: 

The committee fully supports the need for 
the project but does not believe in light of 
the critical fiscal situation that it is war- 
ranted in providing funds to initiate con- 
struction at this time of a project with a 
total estimated cost of $250,000,000 and in- 
volving annual operating costs of about $60 
million upon completion of the facility. The 
committee’s action is in accordance with 
the policy followed on the other appropria- 
tion items in the bill pertaining to the con- 
struction of water and power resource de- 
velopment projects. 


It is abundantly clear, therefore, that 
the House Appropriations Committee in 
its action is in no way being critical of 
the project or suggesting that the proj- 
ect be canceled. For my part, I fully ap- 
preciate the reasons which prompted 
the committee’s action on this and on 
other projects, and commend them for 
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an excellent job under very difficult 
circumstances, 

In no way wishing to be critical of 
the able chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, I would like to in- 
form my colleagues in the House that 
as chairman of the Research, Develop- 
ment, and Radiation Subcommittee I 
have instructed the staff of my commit- 
tee to examine what the effect of this 
bill will be on this project, with particu- 
lar attention to the efficiency of construc- 
tion and the overall total cost of the proj- 
ect. In this regard, I have requested my 
subcommittee staff to review this matter 
with the individual scientists and tech- 
nical personnel responsible for the de- 
sign and construction of this highly 
technical scientific facility. 

When the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations considers this particular 
project, three members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy by Senate reso- 
lution will sit as ex-officio members to 
consider the Atomic Energy Commission 
appropriations bill. I would hope and 
expect that the Subcommittee on Re- 
search, Development, and Radiation will 
have completed its review prior to the 
time this matter is taken up by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, and I ex- 
pect to make available to my three col- 
leagues on the Joint Committee who are 
ex-officio members and the two who are 
regular members of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, copies of this re- 
port for their consideration. 

With due deference to the able com- 
mittee chairman [Mr. Kirwan] and 
other members of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, I would also plan to 
make copies of this report available to 
you and your staff. I know the tremen- 
dous amount of subject material you 
must cover and the heavy demands upon 
your time in considering the nearly $5 
billion budget originally recommended in 
this bill and how impossible it is to know 
every single facet in full detail. I would 
hope that the report of the Subcommittee 
on Research, Development, and Radia- 
tion will be helpful not only to my Senate 
colleagues on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, but also to members of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
a well as other Members of this body in 
any future consideration of this bill. 

2. NUCLEAR ROCKET DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


In the bill before us the committee 
recommends the continuation of the ad- 
vanced nuclear rocket development work 
but recommends dropping the develop- 
ment of a specific rocket engine desig- 
nated as the NERVA engine. The com- 
mittee stated in its report that it had 
no alternative to dropping the NERVA 
portion of the nuclear rocket program 
since the House had previously canceled 
the NASA portion of the NERVA proj- 
ect. The committee went on to say on 
page 83 of its report that the NERVA 
engine development has been supported 
to date “because of its importance to our 
future space program and will recon- 
sider its action as appropriate in the fu- 
ture to assure that a balanced program 
is maintained.” 

The House yesterday accepted the 
Senate NASA authorization bill which 
included $55 million for the NERVA 
engine. This action therefore antidates 
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the situation which obtained at the time 
the Appropriations Committee acted on 
the AEC portion of the public works bill, 
and changes the basis upon which the 
committee had to arrive at its decision 
on the NERVA nuclear rocket engine 
funding. I would hope that at an appro- 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Fifty-nine Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

‘The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 194] 
Addabbo Fulton, Pa. O Hara, Mich. 
Ashbrook Gallagher O’Konski 
Ashley Gilbert O'Neill, Mass, 
Ayres Gray 
Barrett Green, Pa. Philbin 
Bingham Halpern Podell 
Boland Hawkins Pool 
Bolton Holland Reid, N.Y. 
Bow Horton Reinecke 
Brademas Howard Resnick 
Brasco Irwin Rivers 
Brown, Calif. Jacobs Rodino 
Burton, Utah Joelson Rooney, Pa. 
Bush Karsten Rosenthal 
Carey Karth Rostenkowski 
Celler Kastenmeier Roybal 
Clark Kelly Ryan 
Clawson, Del King, Calif. St. Onge 
Cohelan. EK Scheuer 
Collier Kupferman Schwengel 
Conyers McFall Shipley 
Cunningham McMillan Smith, Calf. 
Diggs Macdonald, Teague, Tex, 
Donohue Mass. 
Dow Mathias, Md. Thompson, N.J. 
Dulski Matsunaga * 
Eckhardt Minish 
Edwards, Mink Wilson, Bob 
Evins, Tenn, Minshall Wilson, 
Farbstein Mosher Charles H. 
Fraser Murphy, N.Y. Wolf 
Friedel Nix 


the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
of the Whole House on the State of 


to effect a very considerable reduction 
from the original budget estimate of $25 
million to $17.9 million, and I refer to 
that item which has to do with the fund- 
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ing of the 200-billion-electron-volt accel- 


erator in Weston, III. 
Mr. Chairman, I know that Members 
of this body are loath to voice 


customarily 

any criticism whatsoever of the work of 
this subcommittee and, indeed, any work 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations. 
During the years that I have been in the 
Congress I have had the privilege and 
the opportunity on a number of occasions 
to appear before this Subcommittee on 
Public Works and, frankly, I have inevi- 
tably and invariably been impressed 
tremendously at the courtesy that they 
have shown me. They deal with matters 
that are sometimes almost inevitably 
somewhat parochial in interest, as far as 
individual items are concerned, and yet 
they have been generous with their time 
and understanding. 

So let me say, as my colleague from 
Tilinois (Mr. Price] has already assured 
the committee, it is not in any spirit of 
criticism that we take this brief time this 
afternoon to express the hope that de- 
spite the fact that the Committee on 
Appropriations found it necessary and 
saw fit to make a very substantial reduc- 
tion in the budget estimate for this par- 
ticular item, that it does not mean any- 
thing more than a temporary deferral in 
the eventual funding of this project. 


trained people whom you have to recruit 


. a 
„as it 


3 


5 
which I sure is well known to the 
members of the committee: that we did 
not lightly entertain this particular com- 
mitment. 

It was back in 1965 that a report called 


8 
of 


again 
the spring of 1967 made a very exhaus- 
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tive review of our policy in this area, and 
the need for this facility. 

It was concluded unanimously by the 
committee that we should proceed. 

The President of the United States in 
the message that he sent to the Congress 
on science policy emphasized the impor- 
tance of this kind of project, not only in 
enabling this country to maintain its 
primacy in the field of scientific re- 
search—and I might say by way of di- 
gression—we are talking about pure and 
basic research when we are talking about 
this kind of facility—and out of the sum 
$20 billion a year which we are spending 
for research and development in this 
country, a relatively small percentage 
does go to the very important and fun- 
damental and basic kind of research that 
is represented in this particular kind of 
project. 

So the decision was not lightly made. It 
did have unanimous support of the joint 
committee. In view of the importance of 
this project—not only to our domestic 
needs but as the President of the United 
States said in a message that he sent to 
the Congress on science policy, because 
of the importance that it may have and 
the important role it can play in en- 
couraging international scientific collab- 
oration, I would certainly hope that de- 
spite the admitted disappointment we 
have suffered in the reduction which was 
made in this project, I would hope that 
we can have assurances today here on 


of the subcommittee to the effect that 
this does not represent turning our back 
on this project, and it does not represent 
in any sense an abandonment or any 
diminution in our feeling that this is a 
highly important scientific project that 
should go forward. 

But because of the exigencies of the 
situation that we face today, they have 
been compelled to come to the decision 
that they did—but it does not represent 
any lessening in their opinion of the im- 
portance of proceeding to ultimate com- 
pletion of this particular project. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. As one mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, I would like to 
assure the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and the gentleman from Hu- 
nois (Mr. Price] who preceded him in 
the well that the subcommittee does have 
a feeling of urgency about this project. 
There is certainly no intention on our 
part of doing anything to cause any ter- 
mination of the facility or slowing it 
down unduly. 

The gentleman has given the reasons 
for the cut. The reasons were directed 
by the budgetary situation caused mainly 
by the war in Vietnam, and certainly I 
share the gentleman’s hope, that the 
project can proceed in the years to come 
and that it will be a great asset to the 
scientific community of the country. 

Mr, KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to a member of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] 
such time as he may require. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I just want to make one or 
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two comments concerning two or three 
items. One of them is the 200-billion- 
electron-volt accelerator which the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. PRICE] 
are so vitally interested in. 

Serving on both the Committee on 
Atomic Energy and being a member of 
the subcommittee on appropriations for 
handling this bill, I assure the gentle- 
man that our report on page 85 fully 
sets forth, the policy of our subcom- 
mittee. 

The deletion of the funds does not 
mean that we are not interested in the 
project and it does not mean that we do 
not feel it is vital to the future of our 
country in the field of scientific develop- 
ment and research on high energy 
physics. 

It is the result of a very tight budget 
situation. 

This is true not only with reference to 
this item but it is true with reference to 
several items throughout this bill. 

Another exceedingly important item 
which we did not fund in the bill is the 
NERVA nuclear rocket engine develop- 
ment program. 

The bill does include $31 million for 
advanced reactor technology and station 
operation in connection with the NERVA 


programs. 

The bill does not include $41 million 
requested, including the $3 million de- 
leted by the Committee on Atomic Energy 
in the authorization act for continuing 
the engine development program. 

The committee deleted these funds in 
line with the action taken by the House 
on the NASA authorization bill curtailing 
that portion of the program which is 
being conducted by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

Yesterday the House approved the 
Senate version of the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill allowing $55 million for the pro- 
gram, a reduction of $5 million in the 
estimate. The committee has not yet had 
an opportunity to determine the effect 
of this restoration on the requirements 
of the AEC program. 

There has also been no final action 
on the appropriations to NASA to imple- 
ment the revised authorization. The com- 
mittee will review its action in the light 
of developments in an effort to take such 
action with the Senate as may be neces- 
sary to assure the maintenance of a 
balanced program between the two agen- 
cies. 

We have very important testimony in 
the hearings both by the Chairman of the 
AEC and by Commissioner Ramey with 
relation to the impcztance of the nu- 
clear rocket program. 

There is one other item to which I 
wish to refer. That is the authorization 
for additional funds for the attack sub- 
marine reactor project. The committee 
thinks that this project is very impor- 
tant, and we are hopeful that funds will 
be included in the military authoriza- 
tion bill. The committee did not leave 
this money out because we did not think 
it was important. We do think it is im- 
portant. We took this action in light of 
the fact that some members of the com- 
mittee felt that it should be in the mili- 
tary appropriations bill rather than in 
the AEC. 
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I think that the bill which we have 
presented to you today is truly a bill 
which has been gone over with a fine- 
tooth comb. In fact, in my 10 years in the 
Congress I do not remember a single time 
that this bill has been brought to the 
floor when there has not been a single 
item in it outside the budget, as is the 
case with this bill. 

I hope the Members will support the 
Appropriations Committee in this action, 
and we assure you that the programs I 
have mentioned and others which have 
been mentioned by previous speakers 
have not been deleted because we think 
they are unimportant, but because of 
reasons we have tried to set forth com- 
prehensively here on the floor and in the 
committee report. 

The 1969 Authorization Act—Public 
Law 90-289, approved April 19, 1968— 
provided for an increase of $8,500,000 
over the amount requested by AEC. The 
authorization of the additional funds 
was recommended in order to enable the 
Commission to proceed with the develop- 
ment of a new propulsion plant for the 
attack submarine reactor project. Also 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
and the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy approved reprograming actions of 
fiscal year 1968 research and develop- 
ment funds to accelerate the design, de- 
velopment and testing on this higher 
performance nuclear propulsion plant, 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy authorization report on fiscal year 
1969 appropriations states: 

In view of the rapidly expanding and im- 
proving Soviet nuclear submarine capabil- 
ity . . . the committee recommends the ad- 
dition of $8,500,000 to AEC’s request to ex- 
pedite work on the new design nuclear pro- 
pulsion plant for the attack submarine, the 
details of which are set forth in a classified 
letter to the Joint Committee dated March 
29, 1968, from Admiral Rickover, The com- 
mittee considers this matter to be of utmost 
importance, since testimony taken in execu- 
tive session indicates that the Nation's su- 
periority in the vital field of nuclear subma- 
rines is being threatened. 

In the committee’s opinion, the current 
situation is not unlike that which prevailed 
in the early 1950's when, in the face of the 
Defense Department's unwillingness to pro- 
vide adequate support to a nuclear subma- 
rine research program, the Congress inter- 
vened and authorized the necessary facilities 
and funds for this purpose. Subsequently 
when the Navy refused to seek the funds 
necessary to build a nuclear submarine, 
Congress stepped in again and voted funds 
for the nuclear power plants for the first 
two nuclear submarines, the NAUTILUS and 
the SEAWOLF. Because of the Navy's reluc- 
tance, the money was appropriated to the 
AEC where it was used to build the power 
plants that were then turned over to the 
Navy Department. The nuclear submarine 
fleet that evolved from these measures today 
forms the backbone of our national defense, 


The report concluded: 

The committee considers this project to 
be of supreme importance; without it this 
Nation’s continued superiority in the field of 
nuclear submarines cannot be assured. 


The House Armed Services Special 
Subcommittee on Antisubmarine War- 
fare, chaired by the gentleman from New 
York, SAMUEL S. STRATTON, in May 3, cage | 
in a memorandum to the chairman o 
the Committee on Armed Services, the 
gentleman from South Carolina, L. Men- 
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DEL Rivers, indicated that it supported 
the Senate authorization for additional 
funds to proceed with the construction 
of this higher performance submarine. 
The letter concluded: 
We support the action of the Senate Armed 
Committee and recommend that the 
House Armed Services Committee add the 
same sum to the authorization bill. 


In testimony before the House Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Public Works, 
Admiral Rickover indicated that work 
on the plant has proceeded to the point 
that the next and logical step is to ob- 
tain firm vendor commitments for com- 
ponent fabrication. Our committee agrees 
with the vital importance of this project 
and in view of the fact that the Senate 
has passed authorization for this impor- 
tant work and the House authorization 
committee has indicated its intent to also 
authorize this program, the Appropria- 
tions Committee has decided to handle 
this matter under the Department of De- 
fense appropriation legislation and the 
Congress take every action necessary to 
insure that the Department of Defense 
gives high priority to this important 
work. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Ilinois 
LMr. DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
naturally share an interest and concern 
over the budget situation affecting the 
Weston, Ill., project. I am pleased to see 
that we have established a clear record 
this afternoon declaring firm priority 
for Weston when funds are available. 

I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks made earlier by my Illinois col- 
leagues [Mr. Price and Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. Barre]. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to emphasize my interest in the nuclear 
rocket program. In not providing for 
strong programs in science and tech- 
nology, the Congress will place this Na- 
tion at a serious disadvantage in the 
near future, in danger of an extended 
period of second-class technological 
status in the seventies and eighties. The 
advancement of technology cannot be 
turned on and off as can the electrical 
appliances in homes. The sharp cutbacks 
now being discussed must strongly affect 
the careers and lives of the men and 
women whose technical abilities are our 
strongest asset. It will not be easy to re- 
claim at some future date the scientists 
and engineers whose lifework we are 
now ready to abandon. 

For more than a decade, some of our 
most outstanding scientists and engi- 
neers have worked to solve the difficult 
technical problems of nuclear rockets 
and to develop the technology for this 
advanced form of space propulsion. An 
impressive capability and a wealth of 
knowledge unique to this Nation has 
been created. If the development of the 
NERVA nuclear rocket engine does not 
now proceed that capability will be 
thrown away. The loss will be irretriev- 
able. 

Despite the immediate concerns that 
face us here in the Congress, we cannot 
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afford to take a shortsighted view of the 
proposed NERVA engine development. 
To continue a strong nuclear rocket pro- 
gram now, will provide an operational 
propulsion system to enhance our ability 
to utilize and explore space in the late 
1970’s. This program provides a unique 
opportunity to secure added prestige for 
the United States in the area of tech- 
nological advancement. The NERVA en- 
gine represents one area of technology 
wherein the United States alone pos- 
sesses a capability of major importance. 
The use of nuclear propulsion in space 
would amply demonstrate the posses- 
sion of a wide range of technical capa- 
bilities. Such a message as this is more 
penetrating and of greater significance 
throughout the world than any number 
of statements about the advantages of 
our way of life and about our desire to 
remain strong and free. 

The effect on this Nation’s space pro- 
gram in the next several decades would 
be to freeze our capabilities at today’s 
levels. For example: 

First. Lunar exploration would be lim- 
ited to the payload capability of the 
chemical Saturn V. This capability is to 
land a few hundred pounds payload and 
allow one astronaut a few hundred yards 
range from his landing spot somewhere 
near the lunar equator. The payload re- 
strictions for example, prevent leaving 
the immediate landing area which for 
reasons of safety will be in the flat cen- 
ter of one of the mare, far from the 
mountain crests which are of greatest in- 
terest geographically and geologically. 
The nuclear rocket in combination with 
Saturn V would allow the accomplish- 
ment of a lunar exploration program of 
the kind recommended by PSAC, allow- 
ing, for example, several astronauts for 
several months with roving vehicles. In 
addition, the exploration of lunar polar 
areas is precluded without the nuclear 
rocket engine capability. 

Second. Extensive earth orbital opera- 
tions with meaningful payloads require 
high Isp systems. The present Saturn V 
allows replenishment of a small single 
space station but has no capability to 
shuttle from one space station to an- 
other or to supply large stations such as 
might well be desired for scientific or 
military purposes in the 1970-80 period. 

Third. The scientific payloads we now 
envision as useful in 1968 for scientific 
study of the far planets would be the 
limit of what we will be able to achieve 
in the late 1970’s and beyond. Innova- 
tions in scientific equipment requiring 
larger weights would not be possible. In 
addition, it would not be possible to ex- 
pand payloads and equipment because of 
lack of a high Isp space engine. 

Fourth, The extension of scientific and 
engineering capabilities to their limit, 
and achievement of scientific and man- 
ned expedition capability through a con- 
stant process of miniaturization of pay- 
loads and/or complex mission modes 
which demand more and more of equip- 
ment, reaches a point of diminishing re- 
turns. This must eventually reach a limit 
where it begins to erode the reliability of 
performing missions. The lack of a high 
Isp space engine would set an absolute 
limit on ability to achieve high reliabil- 
ity space missions at a much lower level 
than could otherwise be achieved. 
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Because the nuclear rocket program 
and other technical activities like it pro- 
vide for needs of the future, it is fre- 
quently suggested that Congress cut back 
sharply on these activities to meet the 
more visible needs of urban crises. The 
Nation does face serious difficulties 
which cause serious fiscal problems. 
Clearly, we must seek ways to solve the 
urban crises, find jobs for the chronic- 
ally unemployed, offer a chance for edu- 
cation to all our youth, conserve natural 
resources, maintain a strong rural soci- 
ety, and defend freedom wherever and 
whenever necessary. In concentrating on 
the problems, we must not ignore the 
vital role of an ever-advancing technol- 
ogy in keeping the Nation strong. A dy- 
namic technology is a source of wealth, 
know-how, and stimuli which are assets 
to be drawn upon in the solution to a 
variety of national problems. Its preser- 
vation at this time requires that we be 
foresighted enough to invest now in the 
advanced technologies which will be- 
come the capabilities of the future. The 
space program is an important driving 
force behind an advancing, dynamic 
techonology, and the nuclear rocket pro- 
gram has been at the forefront of ex- 
tending man’s technological frontiers. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Fuqua]. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, it is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that our Cross 
Florida Barge Canal has not been ade- 
quately funded for the coming fiscal 
year. Certainly the amount of money 
which has been appropriated means that 
we will see work on this vital waterway 
very seriously curtailed. 

I am afraid that many Members of 
the Congress still view this as a Florida 
project rather than as a national water- 
way. I suppose this attitude did not ex- 
ist in the building of the Panama Canal, 
as it is rather apparent how valuable 
and essential this waterway is to our Na- 
tion as well as the world. 

Not so apparent is the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal and the tremendous sav- 
ings which can be gained by the Ameri- 
can people when this waterway is com- 
pleted. I am, therefore, disappointed that 
the funds we considered to be essential 
were drastically cut. 

It meant that we will have to redouble 
our efforts in the coming year. 

This does not mean that the canal will 
not be built, but it does mean that it will 
be many more months and years in com- 
pletion and America loses those advan- 
tages which I believe its completion 
would give to our Nation. 

I recognize the difficult decisions which 
our committee has had to make. How- 
ever, I am convinced that the Cross 
Florida Barge Canal is so important to 
the future of transportation of America 
that it should have been more adequate- 
ly funded. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY]. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
commend first the chairman of the sub- 
committee [Mr. Kirwan], and the Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle for the 
excellent job they have done with the 
appropriation bill which we are now con- 
sidering. I also commend those who have 
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spoken here today on both sides of the 
aisle in support of all the projects in 
the bill. I commend those on both sides 
of the aisle, Republicans and Democrats, 
who have extended their good wishes in 
the hearing record to the particular 
projects about which I am now going to 
say a few words. 

Mr. Chairman, I anticipate that after 
general debate is over and the bill is read 
for amendment, that an amendment will 
be offered to strike funds for the Dickey- 
Lincoln school hydroelectric project 
which is located in my district in north- 
ern Maine. Funds for this project amount 
to $671,000. This money is used for plan- 
ning only. There is no construction 
money. This amount is reduced by al- 
most 50 percent from the amount recom- 
mended by the President in the budget, 
which was $1,276,000, reduced to 
$671,000. 

Mr. Chairman, New England is an 
area of exceptionally high electric power 
rates. The Federal Power Commission’s 
survey for 1964 revealed that the cost of 
generating, transmitting, and distribut- 
ing power in New England is 28 percent 
above the national average. 

The Dickey-Lincoln school project 
would save New England electric power 
consumers more than $7 million annual- 
ly by comparison with costs of an alter- 
native source advanced by the private 
utilities. In comparison with the present 
average costs in New England, consum- 
ers would save in excess of $9 million 
annually. 

It is, therefore, no surprise that the 
vast majority of New England people 
favor construction of the Dickey project. 
It is, however, apparent that strong 
forces have been actively attempting to 
kill the project since its authorization in 
1965, by the 89th Congress. 

By the way, since that time. we have 
received an appropriation of, first, 
$800,000 in 1965, $1.1 million in 1966, and 
by virtue of the continuing appropriation 
last year an additional $400,000, making 
a total of $2,300,000, which has already 
been invested in this worthwhile project. 

The opposition to the project has not 
come from the people who pay the high 
electric bills. Nor has it stemmed from 
partisan politics. 

The former Maine Republican Gover- 
nor, John H. Reed was as ardent a sup- 
porter of the Dickey project as is the 
current Democratic Governor, Kenneth 
M. Curtis. 

My former Republican colleague in the 
House, Stanley R. Tupper, was as whole- 
heartedly committed to the project as 
is his Democratic successor, PETER N. 
Kyros. 

In the Senate, Maine’s Republican 
senior Senator, MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
speaks as one with Democratic Senator 
Enmunp S. Muskie where the Dickey 
project is concerned. Both are in favor 
of the project. 

Who, then, are the opponents of the 
Dickey project who have proven to be 
such powerful foes? 

They are primarily the private electric 
utilities, the coal and oil interests, and 
the individuals who fall, for one reason 
or another, under the influence of these 
interests. For the most part, the indi- 
viduals who oppose the Dickey project are 
persons who live outside of the State of 
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Maine and even outside of New England. 
They are remote from the real problems 
and needs of northern New England and 
in the final analysis persuaded to oppose 
the Dickey project for largely irrelevant 
reasons such as loyalty to coal or oil 
unions, which understandably favor fossil 
fuel plants, executives and stockholders 
of private utilities who have no real stake 
in what happens in New England but are 
satisfied to oppose the advent of public 
power in the region, and idealistic con- 
servationists who have been persuaded 
to believe that construction of the Dickey 
project would devastate a pristine area 
rich in nature’s wonders. 

I respect these people for their views, 
honestly held, but they are held, I fear, 
in ignorance of some highly relevant 
facts. 

For example, in New England, the in- 
dustrial use of electric power is only 25 
percent of total consumption, whereas 
the national figure for industrial use is 
46 percent. That is almost twice as much. 

And the situation is really getting 
worse, not better. In 1945, just after 
World War II, the percentage of electric 
energy serving industry in Maine was 
33 percent. Since that time, in two dec- 
ades, it has declined by 8 percent. 

This is a direct result of the high-cost 
power, and dramatizes the need to lower 
electric rates, a job the Dickey project 
can do and must do. 

Maine has no public power, nor has 
New England, nor does the Northeastern 
area of the United States, as this map 
clearly shows. Homeowners, businesses 
and industries pay the penalty for this 
in unnecessarily high electric rates. 

An example of the price deferential on 
electric power costs was developed by 
Maine’s Department of Economic De- 
velopment in an experiment designed to 
compare the power rates in Maine with 
those of another area in the country 
where public power is a factor in deter- 
mining the rate structure. 

Rates of the Grant County Power 
Commission in the State of Washington 
were provided to a potato processing firm 
in Aroostook County, Maine, up in the 
very northern part of Maine, and they 
were asked to estimate their monthly 
costs of electric power based on the 
Washington State rates. Doing so, they 
found that their monthly power bill 
would amount to $9,000, and currently 
they are paying $27,000. That is three 
times the monthly rate, for the difference 
between the Maine power and the Wash- 
ington power, for a potato processing 
plant. 

Because there is no public power yard- 
stick in Maine and in New England, the 
Aroostook County potato processors are 
being unfairly penalized. So are hard- 
pressed canneries in economically de- 
pressed Washington County, the poorest 
county in all New England. So are shoe 
manufacturers in Oxford County. So are 
textile manufacturers in Androscoggin 
County, my county. And so are indus- 
tries throughout New England. 

This map indicates—and there are 170 
black dots on it—the federally financed 
hydroelectric powerplants in the United 
States. As the Members can see from 
looking at the map, there are none of 
these in the entire Northeast area. 

Perhaps we were wrong several years 
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ago when we adopted the philosophy 
that in order to bring down electric rates 
we would install federally financed 
powerplants throughout the country, but 
we cannot turn back the clock. We are 
already locked into that philosophy. As 
a result of that philosophy that part of 
the Nation where we see the black dots 
gets much lower power rates than are 
available in the northeastern part of the 
United States. 

All we ask for in the Dickey-Lincoln 
project is to put us on an equal basis 
with the rest of the country. That is 
what the Dickey-Lincoln project would 
do. 

We need the yardstick of public power 
to force a reduction of electric rates. We 
need the construction of the efficient 
Dickey project to set an example for the 
public electric utilities. We need the 
Dickey project to relieve the people of 
Maine and of New England from usuri- 
ous electric power rates. 

Construction of the Dickey project 
would serve the industries and the people 
of Maine and New England, and it would 
do so without spoiling the natural and 
scenic resources on a vast scale, as some 
people have been led to believe. 

The State of Maine is 87 percent 
forested. It has 17 million acres of com- 
mercial forests. What the Dickey-Lincoln 
school project is going to do is to take 
80,000 of those acres, which is less than 
one-half of 1 percent of the entire fores- 
tation in Maine, so I do not believe it is 
a legitimate gripe of conservationists to 
say that we are destroying the natural 
beauty we have in the State of Maine, 
by taking only one-half of 1 percent of 
the forest land. 

Now, Maine has 3,600 streams. There 
are six major trout streams which would 
be inundated if the Dickey project is 
constructed, but this is only one-sixth 
of 1 percent of the stream resources that 
we have in the State of Maine. 

In addition to that, we have 2,000 
lakes, and we have an abundance of 
natural resources, and only a very minor, 
small fraction would be hurt at all by 
the construction of this project. 

Two thousand deer will be displaced 
when the Dickey area is flooded. An ex- 
tremely pessimistic estimate is that 1 
percent of Maine’s 180,000 deer could be 
lost when displaced if unable to find and 
adapt to new habitats. 

There will be some losses of natural 
resources including timber, fish and 
wildlife, and scenic values resulting from 
the construction of the Dickey project. 
However, these losses will be minor and 
of limited consequences compared to the 
values which will be realized. 

The Dickey project will serve people, 
by spurring economic development in 
Maine and New England. It will bring 
opportunity and hope to people who have 
long lived in poverty. It will strengthen 
the economic, social, and cultural insti- 
tutions of the area, making for greater 
opportunity and well-being for all who 
live there. 

It will provide new and better jobs, 
better schools, municipal and health 
services, improved cultural and recrea- 
tional opportunities, and make life bet- 
ter and richer for the people living in 
the area it serves. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
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3 minutes to the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. KYROS]. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
few moments I have I would like to say 
that the Northeast indeed has never had 
a public power project. This is again a 
unique opportunity for this House to 
rectify that fact. The map indicates very 
clearly that all over the United States 
people are enjoying the benefits of low- 
cost power and the industries and the 
labor that results. In Maine we have for 
too long suffered from high-cost power. 
This project, the Dickey-Lincoln proj- 
ect, has been unanimously endorsed by 
all of the Members of Congress on both 
sides of the aisle who have come to 
Washington. It has been unanimously 
endorsed, also, by the present Governor 
of the State and his predecessor. The 
Dickey-Lincoln project has been sup- 
ported by our State legislatures. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time indeed for 
the Northeast to have a public power 
project. The fact is that this matter has 
been studied in depth. There is no ques- 
tion of the benefit-cost ratio. This is a 
hard year, I realize, in terms of money 
but there is no reason why the Maine 
taxpayers should bear their burdens in 
this country and still be left out when 
public power bills are enacted. Just the 
other day the Army awarded a contract 
to a corporation outside the State of 
Maine which cost $20 million more than 
it would have if a Maine corporation did 
the job. If we can waste that kind of 
money, it would seem to me that this 
House can see to it that the people of 
Maine share fairly in all the benefits of 
this country. 

I appreciate this opportunity to ex- 
press my support for the $671,000 appro- 
priation in the public works bill for the 
Dickey-Lincoin School project. No other 
multipurpose hydroelectric project au- 
thorized by the Congress has ever been 
so thoroughly studied and so thoroughly 
justified as the Dickey-Lincoln project. 
It carries the endorsement of the In- 
terior Department, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Federal Power Commission, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

In addition a special study by the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
found the project to be completely justi- 
fied. The report on this study cited a 
benefit-to-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1. Com- 
puted on a 50-year repayment record, 
this means that taxpayers will get back 
nearly $2 for every $1 invested. As you 
know, this ranks the Dickey-Lincoln 
project as one of the most attractive 
Federal hydroelectric developments 
either authorized or in existence. 

This is already a market for power 
which can be produced by the Dickey- 
Lincoln project. Letters of intent to pur- 
chase 100,000 kilowatts of firm power 
have come from municipalities and rural 
electric cooperatives in Maine. Similar 
letters for purchase of 650,000 kilowatts 
of peaking power have come from other 
preference customers in New England. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of the State 
of Maine and of the other New England 
States need and deserve to have the 
Dickey-Lincoln project. Today, electric 
consumers in New England pay the high- 
est electric bills in the Nation. For years, 
this has been the only area where tax- 
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paying families and industries have been 
denied the benefits of Federal hydro- 
electric development, with its “yard- 
stick” effect in bringing down power 
costs. 

It is widely acknowledged that ample 
low-cost power is a basic requirement for 
new industries, but business and indus- 
trial development have long beca al- 
lowed to slip away from New England 
to other parts of the country, where re- 
source development gets more attention. 
Few new commercial enterprises have 
taken the place of the departed ones. As 
a result, there are fewer jobs, smaller 
payrolls, less consumer spending, and a 
narrower tax base upon which to meet 
the needs of the people who have re- 
mained in their home communities in 
the New England States. 

It does not have to be this way. The 
Dickey-Lincoln project would not only 
bring estimated savings of $9 million a 
year to the customers who would be buy- 
ing its power, but construction of this 
project could have other far-reaching 
benefits for the depressed economy of 
this section of the country. 

It is estimated that 11,200 man-years 
of labor will be required to complete the 
construction job. Add to this the jobs 
and payroll involved in producing 600,- 
000 tons of concrete, 25,000 tons of re- 
inforced steel for the dam and 45,000 
tons of steel for transmission line con- 
struction, plus all the other materials 
and equipment which will be required, 
and this makes quite a package. 

The multiplier effect of this much eco- 
nomic activity is a much needed boost 
to put New England back into the main- 
stream of the U.S. economy. It can bring 
new industries and enlarge existing ones. 
“Yardstick” Federal hydroelectric power 
can be the key to open up the undevel- 
oped region of northern Maine and to 
bring more jobs and payroll dollars to 
the whole northeastern corner of the 
United States. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

Mr. STAPFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to be associated with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. HatHaway]. This particular proj- 
ect, the Dickey-Lincoln Dam, is one on 
which as Maine goes so goes Vermont. 
We feel that northern New England has 
suffered severe handicaps in terms of the 
availability of electrical energy at a 
reasonable price. We think construction 
of this project would provide additional 
sources of much-needed electrical energy 
in northern New England at a reason- 
able price that can be of benefit to Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and Maine. In 
addition to providing power, this would 
give us a yardstick by which we could 
measure the costs, and the charges 
made by other electrical generating utili- 
ties in our part of the country. I fully 
support this project. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grarmol]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time not to get into the technical 
aspects of the Dickey-Lincoln problem, 
but merely to point out to the House 
and to the Committee that we are faced 
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once again with the question of the hy- 
droelectric plant in the State of Maine 
known as the Dickey-Lincoln project. I 
would also like to have the Committee 
bear in mind that the budget calls for 
$671,000 just for planning purposes. I 
would like to stress that we should not be 
deceived by this figure. This is a plan- 
ning figure. This is a continuing amount 
which, by its authorization and its appro- 
priation today, means that we further 
commit ourselves to a tremendous ex- 
penditure not in the sum of $671,000 but 
a figure which ranges in the neighbor- 
hood, in my opinion, of half a billion dol- 
lars. That is what we are talking about 
here. I believe the House is entirely 
familiar with the principal arguments 
for and against Dickey-Lincoln. We have 
gone into them year after year. 

We have gone into this problem and I 
do not think we need to recite them again 
in any detail. However, I would like to 
cite a few salient points which in my 
opinion need to be made. 

First, what is the true cost to build a 
project, including the dams, the power- 
plant, and the 450 miles of transmission. 
There are almost as many cost estimates 
being bandied about as there are Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, the Corps of Engineers 
says $320 million at the 1966 price levels, 
without a single penny of escalation over 
the 7 years of construction that lie ahead, 
which is the contemplated completion 
date of this project. The cost estimate is 
$443.3 million. Yet we know that this is 
to be but a minimum figure. This is a 
minimum figure as to the estimated first 
cost, as the exact costs which I suspect 
as in the case of other projects will have 
to be adjusted upward. 

A simple escalation of but 5 percent 
per year for those portions of the project 
scheduled for completion each year over 
the next 7 years would bring the Corps 
of Engineers’ cost estimate, as I stated 
previously, to $443.3 million. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, one of 
the world’s foremost hydroelectric engi- 
neering firms has given an estimate of 
$535 million. It is my own view that the 
project would cost at least a half billion 
dollars. If one wants to, one can use the 
figure as submitted by the Corps of 
Engineers, as some Members on the floor 
have used to indicate the cost of the 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, my second point is the 
so-called favorable benefit-cost ratio. 
Mr. Chairman, there is an equal array 
of these numbers being kicked about. 
If you are for the project you use the 
benefit-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1. If you have 
doubts about the project you use the 
figure of 1.3 to 1. And if you are opposed 
to the project you can use .86 to 1. This 
numbers. game is approaching the point 
of absurdity. The important thing to 
remember is that a benefit-cost ratio 
depends entirely upon who is computing 
the costs and estimating the benefits. 
If you want a very favorable ratio, be 
certain to greatly underestimate the 
initial cost of construction and forget 
about escalation. Then vastly over-esti- 
mate the benefits. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the salient 
factors in this debate, although I would 
remind the Members of the House that 
many Members are seriously concerned 
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with the great conversation issues in- 
volved in the distribution of a prime 
wilderness area. 

Mr. Chairman, I would remind the 
Members of the House and all of my 
colleagues, that on four separate rollcall 
votes we have said an emphatic No“ to 
this project. Last year, we successfully 
stopped the expenditure of another dol- 
lar for planning or anything else. You 
cannot reduce power costs by selecting 
the highest possible way to bring into 
being electric power. We took the Corps 
of Engineers report, the report of the 
Department of the Interior, and the 
staff report and have agreed, based upon 
all the testimony, to the fact that a 
Federal alternative method of creating 
power will give us the same power at a 
cheaper cost and, therefore, benefit the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not want this 
high-cost plant which can only produce 
high-cost power. 

I urge an overwhelming vote to reject 
Dickey-Lincoln once and for all. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, as 
vice chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and having chaired hear- 
ings on the act, it was my opinion that 
the representatives of these people had 
done a pretty good job when they cut 
the authorization request to the extent of 
$293 million. 

The House Committee on Appropria- 
tions cut it to the amount of $218 mil- 
lion from the originally requested 
amount. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as I understand it 
the appropriation amounts to about $218 
million below the requested appropria- 
tion which was $2,764,600,000. 

I am not going to complain about this 
cut today because I know full well the 
situation that obtains. This House has 
bought the fallacy that we are in a fi- 
nancial crisis, and I take the position 
that we are not. But that does not make 
any difference, because once you accept 
the fallacy that we are in a great finan- 
cial crisis then these programs, which 
many of us desire in different areas, have 
to be cut. 

So I do not lay the blame for cutting 
these projects at the doorway of the 
Committee on Appropriations because 
they have to follow the will of the House, 
but the thing that I cannot understand 
is this: At a time in our history when 
corporate profits are at an all-time high, 
when individual earnings, the per capita 
earnings of the American people, are.at 
an all-time high, at a time when the 
savings in the banks and in the thrift 
institutions of this country are at an 
all-time high, and at a time when more 
people are working, 75 million, 800-some- 
odd thousand people working, which is 
10 million more than were working in 
1960, and at a time when unemployment 
has gone done in the last 7 years from 
5.7 to 3.5, that I continuously hear the 
people on the Republican side of the aisle 
getting up and saying that this country 
is in a terrible crisis. 

There was never a time in the history 
of the United States when this country 
was as strong as it is today, financially 
and economically. We have no shortage 
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of goods. We have the greatest produc- 
tive potential that was even known in 
the world in our factories and in our 
fields, yet the Members on the other side 
continually harp on the fact that we are 
in a financial crisis. 

Unfortunately, some of my friends on 
this side of the aisle have bought that 
philosophy. 

Mr. Chairman, I reject that philosophy 
completely, but I know full well that, once 
the majority of the Members of this 
House have bought that philosophy, then 
they are going to do the things that will 
cut the guts out of the programs that 
mean so much to the people of America, 
not only now, but in the future. 

You cannot fight this out on an indi- 
vidual basis or on an individual project, 
because every project in America that 
goes toward the building up of America, 
whether it is in the increasing of our 
natural resources potential or our social 
potential, or our vocational potential or 
our educational potential, all contribute 
toward the wealth of America. 

When you once accept the policy that 
we cannot afford it, then you have to go 
the rest of the way and you have to cut 
the guts out of all the things that mean 
so much to America. 

Well, I am not up here today to plead 
for a dime to be added to this appropria- 
tion. You have to go the full length, until 
the people of our country know exactly 
what is being done, and know how they 
are being deluded when they are told that 
you cannot afford to do this, you cannot 
afford this particular project, you cannot 
afford that particular project because we 
are in a financial crisis. 

But I know that you can. And if there 
is any man on this floor who wants to 
get up and challenge the facts that I have 
brought before the House to show the 
strength of America, then they can do it 
on their own time, because I am not 
yielding, I might say, any part of my 5 
minutes. I want the economic facts to go 
on the Recor, and I invite the Members 
to look at the speech I made on the floor 
of this House on April 24, and they will 
get the full treatment of what the exact 
situation is in America as against what it 
is believed to be. 

Although I made that speech almost a 
month ago and challenged those who be- 
lieve we are in a financial crisis to an- 
swer the economic facts in that speech, 
no Member has accepted the challenge. 

TI again state that we are not in a finan- 
cial crisis based on economic facts. 

We can talk ourselves into a “crisis.” 
We can believe a fallacy and react to it 
as though it were a fact. 

Corporate profits, per capita income, 
per capita savings in our thrift institu- 
tions, industrial productive capacity, and 
employment are at an all-time high in 
U.S. history. 

Our national debt is at the lowest point 
percentagewise to the national gross 
product—43 percent—that it has been in 
the last 26 years. 

Again I challenge the “crisis crowd” to 
refute the facts and my conclusions based 
on those facts. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, all I 
wanted to say to the gentleman from 
California when I asked him to yield was 
this: If everything is so lovely, and the 
goose is hanging so high financially in 
this country, why is the pressure being 
put on here this afternoon to line up 
the votes to pass a $10 or a $12 billion 
Federal tax increase tomorrow? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentleman 
from Iowa yielding. 

Having been challenged, I would like 
to say “at a time like this,” what does 
the Secretary of the gentleman’s own 
party, the Secretary of the Treasury, say 
about the financial situation of this 
country after three planned deficits over 
$25 billion? At a time like this, I want 
to say I do not believe in spending be- 
yond our income, and furthermore take 
exception to all the postulates of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD]. We are rapidly approaching 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes—and every other 
spokesman that they can run out pub- 
licly in behalf of the Great Society. 

Mr. HALL. Not only that—if the gen- 
tleman will yield further—it is high time 
that some Members around here found 
out that the people of America still be- 
lieve in the old-fashioned arithmetic, 
and not that which is going on in these 
annual planned deficits. It is high time 
in my opinion, having mined our soil, 
and robbed our children by overappro- 
priating our income; that we got at the 
job of balancing the budget for about 
the first time in 8 years. 

The forward thrust of inflation has devel- 
oped such momentum that monetary au- 
thority—the Federal Reserve—with little or 
no help from the fiscal authority—the Con- 
gress, in the final analysis—is * * * bur- 
dened with the responsibility for prevent- 
ing an economic bust of nuclear proportions, 
It is a monumental task, for sure, now that 
popular psychology has become so adverse 
and the thinking of millions of people in- 
creasingly is being influenced by emotion— 
by the fear that their savings, their life 
insurance, and their retirement and social 
security benefits will be lost in whole or in 
part as the purchasing power (value) of 
proper dollars continues to decline at a dis- 
turbing rate. 


So states my friend Arthur A. Smith, 
economist for the First National Bank 
in Dallas, Tex., on June 15, 1968, Mr. 
Chairman; so say the people at home to 
whom I talk and exchange correspond- 
ence. I feel the neosocial theories of the 
big spenders in the great society have 
been disproved and are timely for rejec- 
tion—once and for all. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; and I say amen to 
that, too. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Trernan]. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the distinguished chairman for 
giving me this opportunity to address the 
House today. 

As you know, the budget request for 
the Dickey-Lincoln project was cut al- 
most in half. We are talking about an 
appropriation of $671,000 for continuing 
the planning of this project. 
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You have heard the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. HatHaway] and the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Kyros] speak in 
favor of this project. I think it is im- 
portant that the Members of the House 
of Representatives realize that these two 
Congressmen are from the State of Maine 
where this project will be located and 
have asked that relief from the highest 
electric power rates in the Nation be 
given to their constituents. I want to 
point out to the Members of the House 
the extensive hearings that were held 
before the subcommittee chaired by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
BoLAND J. It is all spelled out before that 
committee from page 1311 to page 1340. 

In the extensive hearings held by the 
subcommittee, all of the objections that 
have been raised here on the floor last 
year and again today by our colleague, 
the gentleman from Connecticut, are 
answered point by point and spelled out 
in detail. 

But one of the things I would like to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
the House is this: Why I, a Congressman 
from Rhode Island, am concerned about 
continuing the planning of this project, 
its ultimate construction, and what will 
it mean to my people? 

I will tell you what it means to the 
State of Rhode Island. Each month my 
people pay $3.80 a month more than the 
national average for electrical power for 
residential rates. 

For Rhode Island, on page 1331, there 
appears a table, where it is pointed out 
that for the residential users in Rhode 
Island they pay 32.5 percent above the 
national average. Commercial users pay 
43.7 percent more than the national 
average. Industrial users in the State of 
Rhode Island pay 62.2 percent more for 
electrical energy than the national 
average. 

Gentlemen, I cannot urge you any 
stronger than that. This is a project that 
2, 3, and 4 years ago was found by the 
Members of the House to be justifiable. 
But it has been constantly sniped at and 
unjustifiably attacked by some oppo- 
nents, as the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HatHaway] has already pointed out. 

I want to urge au of the other mem- 
bers of the New England delegation to 
consider what my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Vermont, and my colleagues 
from Maine have indicated. This is a 
most worthy project. There has been an 
effort here to economize; we have cut the 
budget request almost in half. We are 
asking merely that the planning of this 
project be continued until the fiscal sit- 
uation improves. At that time we would 
then want to go forward with it because 
it is a most worthy and feasible project. 

I believe the attempt to ‘delete funds 
for the continuation of planning of the 
Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric power proj- 
ect should be defeated. I further believe 
that the feasibility of the Dickey-Lincoln 
project has been proven beyend reason- 
able doubt and it merits our support. 
In addition, I feel New England is en- 
titled—at long last—to its fair share of 
the benefits of public power. 

Permit me to briefly outline the facts 
that are pertinent to the Dickey-Lincoln 
School hydroelectric power project. 

First. Electric rates in New England 
are the highest in the country. 
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Second. The record shows that New 
England’s private utilities have done 
little over the past years to reduce these 
rates. 

Third. Over a period of several years, 
the Dickey project has been studied in 
great detail by numerous Federal depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Fourth. Engineering feasibility and 
economic justifications of the project 
have been demonstrated beyond any 
possible doubt. 

Fifth. The Dickey project as designed 
is uniquely suited to fulfill the role it is 
destined to play in providing power to 
New England consumers. 

Sixth. The project will provide electric- 
ity at the lowest cost to consumers. 

Seventh. A market exists for the power 
Dickey will generate. In fact, the peak- 
ing power to be available for shipment 
out of Maine is already oversubscribed. 

Eighth. The private utilities have been 
unable to offer a plan which can chal- 
lenge Dickey for efficiency of operation or 
cost of electric energy production. 

Ninth. The private utilities are unable 
to promise that they can significantly 
reduce rates to consumers nearly as 
much as Dickey will. 

Tenth. The Dickey-Lincoln project is 
by all odds and by any standard the best 
means of reducing electric rates in New 
England. 

These are not only my views. They are 
the considered judgment of the Federal 
agencies expert in such matters, specifi- 
cally, the Army Corps of Engineers, the 
Department of Interior, and the Federal 
Power Commission. 

I ask all of those who may be in doubt 
on this project—and who are interested 
in fact and not fiction—to look at the 
testimony of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works beginning on 
page 1311 and concluding on page 1340. 
The arguments of the opposition simply 
do not stand up when compared to the 
presentation made before this commit- 
tee. 
As to the argument that New England 
citizens do not favor this proposal, I in- 
vite all of my colleagues to turn their at- 
tention to a recent districtwide poll I 
conducted and the results that I received. 
In this questionnaire, I asked my con- 
stituents if they favored the Dickey-Lin- 
coln public power project as a way in 
which to begin effecting lower electric 
power rates in New England. The results 
were overwhelming. Seventy-one percent 
favor it, 13 percent oppose it, and a little 
over 15 percent were undecided. 

I think this is eloquent testimony. 

I am quite satisfied with the merits of 
this project. I am proud to lend my sup- 
port to its fulfillment. I urge my col- 
leagues to reject this attempt to delete 
these funds and give New England a 
modest, a very modest appropriation to 
continue preliminary study and engi- 
neering on the Dickey project. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to support H.R. 17903, 
to commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Public Works Subcommittee of 
Appropriation, Mr. Kirwan, and to com- 
mend the committee. 

I would like to call attention to the 
man-hours of employment in this bill at 
a time when this Nation is concerned with 
jobs for people. 
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List follows: 
EMPLOYMENT: PUBLIC WORES APPROPRIATION 
Bu. 


Bureau of Reclamation: 290 contracts; 
25,000 man-years of employment (on and 
off site). 

Corps of : 962 contracts; 66,000 
man-years of employment. 

Treated in round figures—over 1,200 con- 
tracts; 90,000 man-years. 

Significant budget reductions would effect 
contracts, 


These jobs are the backbone of our 
economy and provide the tax base for 
payment of many facets of our economy. 

I urge support for H.R. 17903 and for 
the development of our own national 
economy. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, in considering this bill, it is essen- 
tial for us to weigh carefully both the 
need for short-run savings and the in- 
terests of long-range economy. This bill 
has been singled out by some as one ap- 
propriations measure where substantial 
immediate savings could be gained 
through wholesale cuts and postpone- 
ments. Yet as many have so wisely ob- 
served today, delaying many of the es- 
sential public works projects in this bill 
could prove immensely costly in the long 
run, not only because construction de- 
layed will inevitably cost far more later, 
but also because, for every year of delay, 
the communities and States involved will 
lose the tremendous economic benefits 
which these projects provide and gen- 
erate. 

I am particularly glad that the com- 
mittee has recommended approval of 
$760,000 for additional land acquisition 
for the Bloomington Dam and Reservoir 
in Garrett County, Md., and neighboring 
West Virginia. This project, on the North 
Branch of the Potomac River, will pro- 
vide essential flood control, water quality 
control, and water supply for the com- 
munities and industries of western 
Maryland, and will augment the water 
supply of the Metropolitan Washington 
area, which has already been threatened 
with shortages at periods of low flow. 

The Congress has consistently recog- 
nized the importance of the Blooming- 
ton Dam to the prudent conservation 
and consistent development of the Po- 
tomac River Basin. Endorsement of 
these funds today is wholly in accord 
with the support given to this project by 
the Congress in previous years, when in 
some cases appropriations have even ex- 
ceeded the amounts requested by the Ad- 
ministration. 

I might note that a small victory was 
scored this year, since the Bureau of the 
Budget did include $800,000 for the proj- 
ect in the fiscal 1969 budget. This support 
for Bloomington is a welcome contrast 
with the Bureau’s previous position, and 
I trust that it is an indication that the 
dam has finally been recognized by the 
Bureau, as well as the Congress, as a 
project which merits some priority. 

The committee this year did cut the 
appropriation for the Bloomington by 
$40,000, but this amount represents sim- 
ply the 5-percent cut applied across the 
board in the interests of immediate 
spending reductions. The $740,000 in this 
bill will certainly enable the Corps of 
Engineers to proceed with land acquisi- 
tion and site preparation, and I trust 
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der 1 3 construction can be started 

Clearly this is a case in which it is in 
the public interest to proceed as rap- 
idly as possible. I know that the people of 
western Maryland, who need this project 
and have shown their willingness to bear 
their full share of its cost, will applaud 
our action today in approving these 
funds. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
Corps of Engineers has maintained that 
the central and southern Florida flood 
control project as authorized does not 
mention delivery of water to Everglades 
National Park from Lake Okeechobee by 
means of pumping, despite the fact that 
the corps 1948 report—H.D. 643—in- 
cludes many references to the park. The 
— 1 of Engineers wrote —page 4, H. D. 

The plan of improvement has been devel- 
oped in full recognition of the importance of 
Everglades National Park * * *. Release of 
water from conservation storage will assist in 
restoring and maintaining natural conditions 
within the national park area. 


Despite this, the corps contends its 
report did not include provision for re- 
lease by pumping. The associated costs 
are not reflected in the cost sharing 
agreements with the State of Florida, 
and the corps has held that it could not 
therefore, expend project funds for 
pumping to the park without authoriza- 
tion. This appears to be a contradiction 
for release of water to the park as au- 
thorized except, as the corps interprets 
it, not by pumping. If this interpretation 
is correct, the initial planning error is 
correctable by appropriation of funds 
which specifically permits such pumping. 
Funds have been appropriated for this 
purpose beginning in 1966. 

The Corps of Engineers recommended 
water resources plan on the C. & S. F. 
project is being heard by the House Pub- 
lie Works Committee today, June 19, 
1968. This plan elimmates the error.“ 
The cost sharing formula of the new plan, 
if authorized, will eliminate the need of 
such statements as “financing the U.S. 
share of the cost of pumping water 
from Lake Okeechobee to the Everglades 
National Park” lines 22, 23, and 24, page 
5, H.R. 17903, as these costs will be met in 
the future from normal project appro- 
priations. 

Pending action by the House Public 
Works Committee, the cited provision in 
H.R. 17903 is beneficial to the Everglades 
National Park. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
public works appropriations bill that we 
are considering today, there has been al- 
located to the New England division of 
the Corps of Engineers an outlay of 
$20,000 for fiscal year 1969 for continu- 
ation of the Providence River and Har- 
bor debris study. 

This study was begun 2 years ago with 
the purpose of determining the feasibil- 
ity of eliminating the sources of drift 
and debris by the removal and disposal 
of all dilapidated structures, rotting 
piles, and decaying boat hulks. 

This year an extension in area of the 
study has been authorized to include 
that part of the Seekonk River from the 
mouth of the Providence River to the 
Main Street Dam in Pawtucket. With 
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this extension of the study we will now 
be able to learn the precise nature and 
extent of a waterfront cleanup. 

I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, 
public works appropriation bill Sh 
considered by the House today contains 
funds for completion of the much-needed 
Colebrook River dam and reservoir in 
my State of Connecticut. I urge approval 
of the expenditures needed to complete 
this important project, which will pro- 
vide essential flood control, water supply, 
and recreational facilities. 

The Colebrook River dam is an out- 
growth of the disastrous floods of 1955 in 
Connecticut. It is a multipurpose project 
for flood control, present and future 
water needs, and fish and wildlife. 

First, this project performs the vital 
function of reducing flood damage at 
population centers along the Farming- 
ton River; areas hard hit by loss of lives 
and property damages during record 
floods in August and October 1955. 

Second, the water supply pool provided 
by the reservoir will make available 10 
billion gallons of water supply storage 
to the Hartford metropolitan district to 
supplement its present water supply. The 
metropolitan district commission is now 
supplying the water needs of some 
360,000 people in Hartford and neighbor- 
ing communities of Windsor, Bloomfield, 
West Hartford, Newington, Wethersfield, 
Rocky Hill, Glastonbury, East Hartford, 
and portions of Manchester and South 
Windsor. 

The additional water supply is essen- 
tial to meet the increasing demands of 
the metropolitan district’s jurisdiction, 
which serves constituents of my congres- 
sional district. The voters have already 
overwhelmingly approved a bond issue 
authorizing the metropolitan district 
commission to expend up to $6,000,000 in 
contributions to the construction of the 
project. 

Lastly, completion of the Colebrook 
Reservoir facility will make a significant 
contribution toward fulfilling sports fish- 
ing and outdoor recreation needs. Be- 
cause Connecticut is a heavily populated 
State and pressures of modern day living 
weigh heavily on all of us, these addi- 
tional benefits—economic and noneco- 
nomic—should not be underestimated by 
any means. 

In behalf of my constituents in the 
First Congressional District, the people 
of the entire Farmington River Valley, 
and of the State of Connecticut as a 
whole, I ask my colleagues to approve 
the funds needed to complete this proj- 
ect in the coming fiscal year. It is vital 
to the future growth, welfare, and pros- 
perity of my State. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a crucial year for America, and as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I am well aware of the tremendous 
responsibilities facing us. The committee 
has recognized the critical budgetary 
situation and at the same time has made 
necessary decisions to maintain ongoing 
programs covered by the bill. 

A genuine effort has been made by the 
committee to provide appropriations on a 
priority basis. There are no unbudgeted 
projects in this bill and 1969 spending 
for all major programs has been reduced 
below the 1968 appropriation level. 
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I want to commend the Subcommittee 
on Public Works Appropriations for the 
many hours and days which it devoted to 
hearings on projects throughout the Na- 
tion. The many public works projects in 
this bill have undergone lengthy, careful, 
and thorough justification at the local, 
State, and Federal levels. 

There are many public works type 
projects that the American taxpayer is 
financing through the foreign aid pro- 
gram. I only wish they would be subject 
to as thorough a justification process as 
the projects in our own country. 

In the Kansas Fourth Congressional 
District, much of the work at present 
consists of investigations on the Arkan- 
sas River Basin. Although there may be 
some reduction in keeping with the com- 
mittee’s economy action, there is in- 
cluded in the budget for fiscal 1969, $80,- 
000 to continue studies by the Corps of 
Engineers from Great Bend, Kans., to 
Tulsa, Okla. This is a comprehensive on- 
going study of flood control, conserva- 
tion, allied water usages which has been 
broadened to include a feasibility inves- 
tigation of navigation from Tulsa to 
Wichita, Kans. 

Another budget item is for $68,000 for 
an ongoing study from Great Bend, 
Kans., to John Martin Dam, Colo., to de- 
termine if further improvements of the 
Arkansas River and tributaries are nec- 
essary in the interest of flood protection. 

The committee also has recommended 
$240,000 for construction of flood control 
works on Cow Creek in Hutchinson, 
Kans. 

There also is an item of $150,000 in- 
cluded for operation and maintenance 
of the Marion Dam and Reservoir which 
is nearing completion. 

Mr. Chairman, in Kansas we have a 
deep interest, motivated by experience, 
to join hands With the Federal Govern- 
ment in the conservation and develop- 
ment of water resources and the plan- 
ning of protection against disastrous 
floods. 

We have experienced both floods and 
drought in recent years and we have 
come to know the importance of our in- 
vestment in carefully considered water 
resources development and flood control 
projects. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Chairman, I had 
intended to offer at the appropriate time 
an amendment to delete $13 million from 
the bill. 

After reading the report by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy on au- 
thorizing appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission for fiscal year 1969 
and conferring with the members of the 
Appropriations Committee, I realize it 
would be futile. 

According to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy report, virtually all of the 
fiscal year 1969 operating costs for the 
cooperative power reactor demonstration 
program will be funded from prior year 
appropriations. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
bring to the committee’s attention one 
of the projects which will receive $13 
million in fiscal year 1969 under the co- 
operative power reactor demonstration 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I refer to the Fort St. 
Vrain Nuclear Generating Station. The 
area about 35 miles north of Denver, 
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between the South Platte River and St. 
Vrain Creek, is the designated site of the 
Fort St. Vrain unit. It is a high tempera- 
ture gas-cooled reactor—HTGR—cooled 
with helium and designed to produce 842 
MWt. thermal with an ultimate capacity 
of 879 MWt. thermal. The prestressed 
concrete reactor vessel—PGRV—pro- 
posed for this plant is the first in the 
United States. 

I note with grave concern that Dr. 
David Okrent, a member of the independ- 
ent Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards, USAEC, comments as fol- 
lows: 

From the standpoint of reactor safety, the 
Fort St. Vrain design is especially vulnera- 
ble to vessel failure because a single struc- 
ture serves as both reactor vessel and second 
containment ...I believe it would not be 
prudent at this time to construct larger re- 
actors of the Fort St. Vrain type at more 
populated sites without additional safety 
features to cope with major accidents involv- 
ing various modes of failure of the reactor 
vessel, 


Mr. Chairman, it is my conviction that 
if units similar to the Fort St. Vrain 
would be unwise in more populated areas, 
the Fort St. Vrain project is too dan- 
gerous to be 35 miles north of Denver, 
the seat of a number of sensitive Federal 
agencies, as well as a goodly portion of 
the population of the Rocky Mountain 
area. 

Dr. Okrent states further: 

The Fort St. Vrain Station will have the 
first prestressed concrete reactor vessel de- 
signed and constructed in the United States, 
although such vessels have been built abroad. 
However, even abroad, only limited experience 
exists with these vessels. Not all of that ex- 
perience has been favorable, and none of 
the existing experience covers more than a 
fraction of the operational life of the vessels. 


I visualize with horror the tragedy 
which might be forthcoming due to a 
flaw in the containment. I must remind 
you that the Fort St. Vrain proposal is 
especially vulnerable to vessel failure 
since a single structure serves as both 
reactor vessel and secondary contain- 
ment. We have no assurance that a defect 
in the containment would be revealed 
prior to failure of the facility. I do not 
feel that we can take such a risk with the 
lives of an entire area. 

Dr. Joseph Hendrie, another member 
of the Advisory Committee on Reactor 
Safeguards, USAEC, apparently sharing 
this concern, said: 

I believe the Fort St. Vrain reactor should 
be contained in a building of such design, 
pressure and leakage characteristics as to pro- 
tect the public in the event of a major fail- 
ure of the reactor vessel. 


Mr. Chairman, the Fort St. Vrain Nu- 
clear Generating Station is not essential 
to the needs of industry and the public 
in Colorado. A coal plant approximately 
the size of the Fort St. Vrain project can 
produce all the power that is neces- 
sary—necessary for today’s demands and 
tomorrow's expansion—as economically 
and certainly without question, with 
more safety. A coal plant would consume 
approximately 1 million tons of coal an- 
nually. This means the employment of 
300 men engaged in the actual produc- 
tion of coal, and a payroll of approx- 
imately $2 million per year. This plant 
would be located in the heart of a major 
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coal-produeing area in the Rocky Moun- 
tain West. I cannot help but view with 
perception and excitement the tremen- 
dous value a coal plant of this size would 
make to the economy of this region. 

Mr, Chairman, the House is scheduled 
to vote tomorrow on the 10-percent sur- 
tax on income taxes coupled with a $6 
billion reduction in spending. I know of 
no better place to start the reduction on 
nonessential expenditures than with 
such projects as the Fort St. Vrain nu- 
clear generating plant. 

Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with the public works appropria- 
tion bill pending before the House, I 
would like to express my total support of 
the funds necessary to complete the 
Colebrook River Dam and Reservoir in 
my Sixth Congressional District in the 
State of Connecticut. 

The authorization for this project is a 
direct result of our disastrous floods of 
1955 when 19 lives were lost and dam- 
ages estimated at over $28,000,000 were 
experienced on the main stem of the 
Farmington River. Connecticut has been 
peculiarly vulnerable to flood damage; 
concentration in the narrow flood plains 
has exposed this area to catastrophic 
losses. 

Following the 1955 floods, Congress in- 
structed the Army Engineers to review 
fiood control plans in the New England 
area and has appropriated funds which 
have begun to provide a measure of flood 
control. The Farmington River basin is 
one which has been surveyed and pre- 
ventive work undertaken, of which the 
Colebrook Reservoir, now nearing com- 
pletion, is a fundamental part. 

We take pride in the fact that this 
project is the first flood control project 
to incorporate provisions for water 
supply under the authority of the Water 
Supply Act of 1958. The water supply 
pool provided by the Colebrook Reservoir 
is vital to the needs of the Hartford 
Metropolitan District which is now serv- 
ing the water needs of some 360,000 of 
the people in the vicinity of our State 
capitol. The director of our State Water 
Resources Commission has termed this 
project the most valuable water resource 
project presently built or contemplated 
in Connecticut. 

In addition to giving vitally needed 
flood control protection to the people of 
the Farmington River Valley and pro- 
viding essential water supply for the 
Hartford area, Colebrook Reservoir also 
will provide Connecticut with an impor- 
tant sports fishing and outdoor recrea- 


project also is of vital importance and 
will provide healthful relaxation for 
many citizens. 


State of Connecticut. I urge ap- 
of the funds needed to complete 
the project in the coming fiscal year. 
Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
House approved yesterday in substantial 
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Unfortunately, the pending bill, H.R. 
17903, providing funds for public works 
and nuclear programs, was passed out of 
committee last Friday, 5 days before the 
authorization was effected for the 
NERVA program in this House yesterday. 

As a result the Public Works Commit- 
tee has had no other choice but to cut 
the present bill by $39 million for this 
program. I would anticipate that the 
Senate in line with the authorization bill 
just considered will review the funding 
for the NERVA program when the pend- 
ing bill is then considered. I would hope 
that full funding is restored on this pro- 
gram in the Senate. 

I commented on the NERVA program 
curtailment last May 2, prior to the Sen- 


ate action restoring the funds, as 
follows 
Mr. Chairman, to begin with, I want to 


ward economy. I think you have a bare bones 
bill here today. I am concerned, of course, 


States. I think we have to keep in mind that 
you cannot let the tail wag the dog in these 
programs. You have to keep in mind the na- 
tional p . The strength of the United 
States lies in our ability to do the things that 

we set out to do rather than in a mere fig- 
ment of the imagination, such as the $25 
billion, $15 billion, or $10 billion of gold that 
we have buried at Fort Knox. 

The budget currently before the Congress 
is the largest in the history of the United 
States. With the Vietnam war requiring the 
expenditure of billions of dollars, and with 
more billions required by foreign aid pro- 
grams, it is essential that all of the major 
programs be carefully scrutinized to insure 
that the money is being wisely used. The fac- 
tors which have led to unrest and civil dis- 
orders in the ghettos must be sought out 
and corrected, while, at the same time, the 
technological progress which is so vital to the 
future of the Nation must be continued. 

One of the programs which has been dis- 
cussed before congressional committees re- 
viewing the NASA budget requests involves 
the NERVA engine. The need for this pro- 
gram has been questioned by some of the 
members of these committees. It has been 
pointed out that the engine has not yet been 
assigned to any specific mission, implying 
that there is, therefore, no current need to 
develop it. 

In examining the national space program, 
I have taken exception to some of the pro- 
grams proposed by the NASA. In fact, I have 
im some instances been very critical of the 
manner in which NASA has conducted its 
operations, particularly in the area of long- 
range planning. I must, therefore, give care- 
ful consideration to the NERVA program, to 
insure that it is indeed placed in its proper 
perspective relative to other needs of the Na- 
tion. 

In our modern world, the prestige of any 
country depends very heavily upon scientific 
achievements and technological gains that it 
can present to the world. Generally, these 
two factors go hand in glove. This has been 
clearly demonstrated by the space programs. 
Artificial satellites placed in orbit for purely 
scientific purposes have led to the develop- 
ment of communications, meteorological, and 
navigational satellites. The limited weight of 
such devices resulting from the high cost of 
large rocket propulsion systems has resulted 
in the development of more efficient, com- 
pact power supplies, and miniature electronic 

t such as the integrated circuit 
logic elements and amplifiers. These latter 
devices have allowed the insertion of pre- 
amplifiers in the tone arms of high fidelity 
record players, thus improving the quality 
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of the music that is produced, These are but 
a few of the many side benefits that have 
been derived from our space programs. It 
therefore appears highly desirable to con- 
tinue these activities at as great a pace as we 
can logically accomplish. 

As we go further into space in our at- 
tempts to learn more about our solar system 
or expand our investigations of the moon's 
surface, significant increases in rocket vehi- 
cle payloads will be required. We can double 
the payload that we can use on these mis- 
sions by developing a new booster rocket 
twice the size of the Saturn 5, or we can 
complete the development of the NERVA en- 
gine and use it with existing boosters. Con- 
sidering the implications of the former tech- 
nique—extensive development effort, new 
test facilities, new launch facilities, and 
much greater booster production costs—the 
latter course appears to be significantly less 
expensive. 

From testimony presented to both House 
and Senate committees, it is clear that out- 
standing technical accomplishments have 
been achieved by the Government-industry 
team which has been given the task of de- 
veloping the NERVA engine. Just last Decem- 
ber, a full-power test was conducted that 
lasted for a full hour. The entire system was 
still operating satisfactorily at this ord Ai 
and was shut down only because this 
the scheduled termination time for the teat. 
This is three times longer than any other 
high-thrust rocket engine has ever operated, 
and longer than is required for most of the 
deep space probes being considered for the 
1970-80 time period. During this test, it was 
producing more than twice the thrust of a 
conventional high performance chemical 
rocket using the same weight flow of propel- 
lant. 

As a result of urgent demand for funding 
in other areas—the Vietnam war and our 
foreign and domestic aid program—we and 
NASA have reassessed our space programs, 
and decided to operate on a less ambitious 


ploration of Mars and other planets, which 
would require extensive new facilities, the 
program is now oriented toward the develop- 
ment of a flight engine which can be tested 
utilizing existing hardware and facilities. 
This engine will more than double the pay- 


With our Apollo program nearing comple- 
tion, and the post-Apollo program becoming 
better defined, specific applications of the 
nuclear rocket will be established, and it 
will be placed in operation. The long de- 
lays normally associated with the develop- 
ment of new propulsion systems after mis- 
sions have been selected will be eliminated, 
thus reducing the overall program costs. 

The money being spent on the NERVA 
program is spread over 16 States. Less than 
20 percent is being spent in California, the 
location of the prime contractor. The re- 
mainder is divided between the States of 
Washington, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Min- 
nesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, Pennsylvania, and New York. 


nel forming. the Government-industry team 
are in action and it is reported that we are 


team, significantly increasing the total cost 
CCT 
years. 

Like other advanced „the NERVA 


programs. 
program is contributing heavily to the ex- 
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tension of our knowledge in many areas of 
technology; high temperature technology, 
cryogenics, radiation effects, and many 
others. The magnitude of the total side ef- 
fects cannot be specified today, but the de- 
velopment of new knowledge has always 
benefited man, sometimes in very surprising 


wa; 

8 our support of the NERVA 
program, we will continue to move forward 
in the conquest of space, avoiding the high 
cost of catching up when unforseen events, 
either peaceful or military, require it. The 
Russian “orbital missiles” recently disclosed 
by our Defense Department, and other evi- 
dences of the aggressive nature of the Rus- 
sian space programs hint strongly at the im- 
portance of continuing the development of 
our own space activities. 

With the increased performance capability 
of the nuclear rocket, we will be ready to 
take on extensive operations in near-earth 
space, as well as to move out to the other 
planets, essentially at a moments notice, 
By providing our full support to the NERVA 
program, we will obtain a tool for future 
space exploration as well as a capability for 
extensive operations in the earth-moon space, 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
ea this past spring great amounts of 
roperty damage were caused and 
Gauss at OLMS AIVA — — 
interrupted because of flooding. That 
portion of H.R. 17903 pertaining to con- 
serving, controlling, and managing the 
waters of the Hocking River watershed 
would effectively prevent such flooding 
conditions. 

It was brought out in hearings before 
the Public Works Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations that 
Ohio University is by far the largest sin- 
gle interest to be protected by the project. 

Plans by Ohio University now call for 
adding some $96.5 million to its physical 
plant during the next 7 years. 

This construction is to be in the flood 
plain area. The current enrollment is ex- 
pected to swell from 15,000 to 25,000 stu- 
dents during that same 7-year period. 

In addition to the Ohio University 
property which will be protected by the 
project, countless individual property 
owners and the new Sheltering Arms 
Hospital will be safe from floodwaters. 

One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars was appropriated by Congress in 
1966 for advance planning and design 
by the U.S. Corps of Engineers, 

In 1967 the Congress appropriated 
$200,000 to begin construction. The corps 
is currently preparing this project for 
bidding and hopes to have construction 
underway this year. 

Because of the benefits to be derived, 
and the potential saving of many times 
the cost of this project, I feel the Athens 
flood control project should not be de- 
layed. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time, 
and yield back the balance of the time. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL 

For the prosecution of river and harbor, 
flood control, shore protection, and related 
projects 3 bs law; and detailed 
studies, specifications, of 
projects —— ame for development 
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with participation or under consideration for 
participation by States, local governments, 
or private groups) authorized or made eligi- 
ble for selection by law (but such studies 
shall not constitute a commitment of the 
Government to construction); $813,000,000, 
to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used for projects not authorized by 
law or which are authorized by law limiting 
the amount to be appropriated therefor, ex- 
cept as may be within the limits of the 
amount now or hereafter authorized to be 
appropriated: Provided further, That in con- 
nection with the rehabilitation of the Snake 
Creek Embankment of the Garrison Dam 
and Reservoir Project, North Dakota, the 
Corps of Engineers is authorized to partici- 
pate with the State of North Dakota to the 
extent of one-half the cost of widening the 
present embankment to provide a four-lane 
right-of-way for U.S. Highway 83 in lieu of 
the present two-lane highway: Provided 
further, That $550,000 of this appropriation 
shall be transferred to the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife for studies, investiga- 
tions, and reports thereon as required by the 
Fish and Wildlife Coordination Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 563-565) to provide that Wildlife 
conservation shall receive equal considera- 
tion and be coordinated with other features 
of water-resource development programs of 
the Department of the Army. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GIAIMO 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gramto: On 
page 4, line 19, after “of the Government to 
construction) ;” strike out “$813,000,000” and 
insert “$812,329,000”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Connecticut is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Did the Clerk read line 
19 or line 18? 

The CHAIRMAN. Line 19. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the House is familiar with the principal 
shortcomings of the Dickey-Lincoln 
project. We rejected its authorization 
less than 3 years ago by a rollcall vote. 
We cast three rollcall votes against it 
last year to delete all funds for its con- 
struction planning. I will not take much 
time to state the reason for the amend- 
ment to delete the $671,000 requested 
to resume construction planning. 

The House will recall that Dickey- 
Lincoln would be primarily a power 
project. The House will recall that the 
Federal Power Commission studies show 
that the Federal Government could 
finance or construct an alternate project 
in New England that would cost less 
than one-third as much as Dickey- 
Lincoln. 

The House will recall that the Interior 
Department, which would market 
Dickey-Lincoln’s output, admitted that 
the alternative would provide the same 
power in the same markets at consider- 
ably less cost than Dickey-Lincoln. 

There was a great deal of controversy 
over the correct figures and the correct 
cost of Dickey-Lincoln. So let me also 
remind the House that the numbers and 
figures that showed the desired alterna- 
tive to Dickey-Lincom, or the desired 
Federal project for New England, were 
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numbers and figures prepared by the 
Federal agencies alone. 

In their plain, unadjusted form, their 
studies show that Dickey-Lincoln would 
cost not less than $320 million, and that 
the Federal alternative would cost less 
than $100 million, and that the Federal 
alternative would provide the same 
power to the same markets at about 40 
percent less than the annual cost of 
Dickey-Lincoln power. 

In my opinion, the case rests right 
here. We are not talking about private 
power. We are talking about a Federal 
alternative built by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Let us eliminate this private power 
controversy right here and now. I think 


high-cost power problem in 
land. We know we have. We 
efforts that we are making to 
We know the efforts that must be 

But we also know that we will not solve 


of the Agencies’ figures. 


ern New England markets that Dickey- 
Lincoln would be built to serve and the 
same baseload power for the preference 
customers in northern New England that 
Dickey-Lincoln would serve, It also could 
be built in less time than Dickey-Lincoln. 

The only answer the corps and In- 
terior give to this alternative is that it is 
“not realistic.” They say it is not real- 
istic” because the needs of the preference 
customers in Maine alone are not enough 
to take the full output of the 150,000- 
kilowatt baseload plant 10 years after it 
would be built, which is the criterion 
that REA uses. This is no answer at all. 

On page 1324 of our hearing record the 
forecast of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s Northeast Regional Advisory Com- 
mittee shows that preference customer 
requirements in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire alone will exceed the capacity of 
the alternative baseload plant within 10 
years. 

So we from New England who have re- 
peatedly taken the floor against Dickey- 
Lincoln have not done so because of any 
problems we may have with Senate Doc- 
ument No. 97 or benefit-cost ratios, or 
100-year periods of analysis, or for the 
sake of making any invidious compari- 
sons against Dickey-Lincoln with other 
projects around the country. 

We rejected Dickey-Lincoln because 
the record shows it is the most expensive 
of all the realistic alternative projects the 
Government could pursue or promote in 
New England. 


As to the matter of the benefit-cost 
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ratio, I think we all know that this is just 
a matter of deciding which figures we 
want to select to produce a given result. 
We can take the Federal Interagency 
Committee's report of 1955, which found 
that a hydroelectric project at Dickey- 
Lincoln would have an unfavorable bene- 
fit-cost ratio of 0.7 to 1, or we can take 
the agencies’ claim that Dickey-Lincoln 
would have a favorable ratio of 1.9 to 1, 
and blame it all on Senate Document 97, 
which is presently undergoing revision. 

Now you can pick your own side in 
this controversy. But on behalf of Senate 
Document 97, let me assure the Members 
the agencies were able to arrive at their 
claim that Dickey-Lincoln would have a 
favorable benefit-cost ratio only by sub- 
stantially understating its cost, and by 
overstating its power benefit. On the 
basis of project cost required by Senate 
Document 97, let me assure Members 
that Dickey-Lincoln cannot possibly have 
a favorable benefit-cost ratio, either on 
a 50-year or a 100-year basis. Now I 
think the record is clear on this point, 
but I will be happy to dwell on it as long 
as the House deems appropriate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. GIAIMO 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, we have 
been through this time and time again 
in the past and I do not want to bother 
Members of the House with a repetition 
of this dispute on the benefit-cost ratio. 

I think the record is clear, in summary, 
that Dickey-Lincoln would be an enor- 
mously expensive undertaking, that it 
would provide no redeeming water re- 
source development, that the cost of its 
power would exceed the cost of providing 
power by both Federal and non-Federal 
alternatives in New England, and that it 
would destroy the last remaining wilder- 
ness vacation area in the Northeast. 

It has been repeatedly rejected by the 
House in the past. Nothing new has been 
added. I, therefore, urge that the appro- 
priation to resume its construction plan- 
ning again be deleted from this bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
gentleman from Connecticut has said, 
this matter has been before the House 
now for some time. I think most of the 
members in the Committee of the Whole 
understand the facts with respect to this 
project. 

I oppose the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut for a number of 
reasons. As has been indicated, the 
budget estimate for 1969 was $1,276,000 
to complete planning. After a very 
lengthy hearing with the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Department of the In- 
terior, this committee has recommended 
$671,000, which would permit additional 
mapping, completion of subsurface ex- 
ploration, and road and cemetery loca- 
tion surveys, real estate planning, and 
would complete preliminary design of the 
powerplants. The $671,000 in this bill 
will not complete final design or enable 

ion to begin; it merely funds 
those items I have previously mentioned. 

As I have indicated, a number of ques- 
tions were propounded by me during the 
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hearings, as Acting Chairman, and I be- 
lieve the detailed answers conclusively 
show that this project is well justified. 

As I have indicated in the past, the 
members of this committee have to make 
their own judgments and must rely upon 
the expert opinion of the Corps of En- 
gineers to determine whether or not this 
project is economically feasible and 
whether or not it ought to be continued. 
I have stated in the past—and it is so— 
that this would be the only large multi- 
purpose project in New England. We 
have funded this type project in all other 
areas of the United States. 

It would appear to be that a sense of 
fairness and justice would dictate that 
the people of the New England area also 
have an opportunity to develop a hydro- 
electric project wherein a yardstick 
could be developed in relation to the 
cost of electric power in that area. 

There is no disputing the fact that the 
cost of electric power in the New Eng- 
land area is the highest in the United 
States. In the State of Maine it is the 
very highest of all the States. So when 
the gentlemen from Maine [Mr. HATH- 
AWay] and [Mr. Kyros] both appear in 
favor of this proposal, and both Senators 
from the State of Maine support the 
project, it is because they are interested 
in what the people pay for power in that 
State. 

It would appear to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that this Committee of the Whole, the 
Members of Congress who have benefited 
from projects which have been built by 
the Federal Government in most of the 
States of the Union, would be willing 
to vote for this project on the basis of 
the evidence that has been established 
before our committee. 

If the members of this committee and 
the Members of Congress would review 
the detailed hearings of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations on Public Works, 
they would find out there is a consider- 
able difference between the facts as 
stated by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut and the facts as stated by those who 
have given this project many, many 
years of study. The cost which has been 
referred to by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, who has offered the amend- 
ment, does not square at all with the 
cost that has been developed by the 
Corps of Engineers, that has been but- 
tressed by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, that has been agreed to by the 
Department of the Interior and by all 
those in the Federal Establishment who 
are concerned about the cost of this type 
of project. 

A couple of years ago the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations for Public Works 
developed its own staff study, because 
we were concerned about the facts with 
reference to this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BOLAND 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
ducting the staff study the Committee 
on Appropriations recruited some of the 
finest minds in the Government from the 
group which is perhaps the most expert 
in the field of powerplants and reservoirs 
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and dams in the Nation. The staff study 
indicated that this was a feasible project 
and that the benefit-to-cost ratio did in- 
dicate it ought to be built. 

The conclusion was that the benefit-to- 
cost ratio was 1.5 to 1. There have been 
some differences as to what the benefit- 
to-cost ratio is. This report indicates 1.9 
to 1. But even if it is 1.5 to 1, that is a 
good benefit-to-cost ratio, and we have 
funded projects all over this Nation with 
benefit-to-cost ratios much lower than 
that. 

Some references have been made to 
the total cost of this project, and the 
figure has run all the way from $218 
million to the latest figure used today 
of half a billion dollars. The recent testi- 
mony which was evolved by our commit- 
tee, agreed to by all the agencies in- 
volved, clearly indicated an estimated 
cost of $218.4 million and not $500 mil- 
lion as some have claimed. 

So, Mr. Chairman, all I ask this Com- 
mittee to do is to look at the record. The 
record of the public works hearing is 
substantial. The questions which were 
propounded by the committee members 
to those who appeared before the com- 
mittee in favor of this proposal I be- 
lieve delineate quite well that this is a 
project which ought to be built. 

On the basis of what has been de- 
veloped by our committee and on the 
basis of the facts that have been estab- 
lished over the past couple of years, I 
submit that this is a good project, it is 
feasible, and I trust that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Grarmmo] will not prevail. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. WYMAN. When the gentleman re- 
ferred to a cost of $218 million, that was 
without the transmission line cost, was 
it not? 

Mr. BOLAND. Yes; it was without the 
transmission line cost. The cost of the 
transmission lines would probably be 
$70 million to $80 million. However, those 
who oppose this project and quote 
figures ranging from $300 million to $500 
million also do not include the trans- 
mission line costs, so I presume when you 
quote a figure of $400 million or $500 
million you would have to add another 
$70 million to $80 million for the cost of 
the transmission lines. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
why we are going through this whole dis- 
cussion about the Dickey-Lincoln project 
again at this time. This project is not any 
more justified today than it was on the 
four separate occasions when this same 
Congress voted against it. The idea of ap- 
propriating any further money for this 
unwarranted project now is even less jus- 
tified. With the present fiscal crisis, con- 
stantly increasing in intensity as we all 
realize the budgetary situation is even 
more critical. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has suggested the cost here is something 
less than others have said it is; namely, 
$218 million, with $70 million to $80 mil- 
lion for transmission lines. This is still 
over $300 million for putting a project 
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way up in northern Maine, 400 miles 
from its basic power link, where it should 
not be and where there is no justification 
for it either in terms of a power project 
or a flood control project. 

If we mean what we say here in terms 
of economizing and cutting back and 
when we are to vote tomorrow on a tax 
proposal which will require $6 billion in 


on the President of the 
United States, we have no justification 
in voting for this proposition today for 
$300 million for something that can be 
supplied by private utilities at a fraction 
of the cost, perhaps 20 or 25 percent, 
and still derive the same peaking power 
facilities for the same area. 

We all know this, and I hope my col- 
leagues will roundly reject this proposal. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have already talked 
on the merits of this project, but let me 
cover four points briefly. The reasons 
for opposing this project fall into four 
categories. First, it is not economically 
feasible; second, this is a time for econ- 
omy and we should not spend that 
much money; third, the old public- 
private power controversy; and, fourth, 
for reasons of conservation. 

As far as the economic feasibility is 
concerned, the Corps of Engineers gives 
a ratio of 1.9 to 1 as a benefit-cost ratio. 
This is valid and is something that the 
Corps of Engineers estimated. The Corps 
of Engineers estimates the benefit-cost 
ratios on projects all over the country. 
There is no question of the benefit-cost 
ratio that they assigned to this. It seems 
strange to me that they should be es- 
timating hundreds of other projects and 
come out right but in this particular 
one they come out wrong. That argu- 
ment applies to the cost figures that the 
corps brought out, also. 

In corroborating this figure let me 
point out to you that a Senate study of 
51 projects estimated the cost by the 
Corps of Engineers, and when compar- 
ing the estimated cost of these 51 proj- 
ects to the final cost on completion of 
construction it showed a variation of 
only one-tenth of 1 percent. That speaks 
very highly for the estimates made by 
the Corps of Engineers. 

Now, as far as an economy vote is 
concerned, the administration recom- 
mended $1,276 million for this. Six hun- 
dred thousand dollars has been cut from 
that, so there is only $671,000 left, which 
is just a little more than 50 percent. 

As far as the public-private matter 
is concerned as I said in general debate, 
there are 170 public power projects al- 
ready constructed in the United States 
with Federal money, which have brought 
down electric rates in those parts of the 
country. None have been constructed 
in the Northeast. The Dickey-Lincoln 
project has a benefit-cost ratio better 
than 75 percent of those that have al- 
ready been constructed. This puts the 
northeastern area at an economic dis- 
advantage as far as rate paying is con- 
cerned. 

So that even though 25 years ago a lot 
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of people said we should not have public 
power at all, that is water over the dam. 
We need this power project very badly 
in the northeastern part of the United 
States to equalize rates with other sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
conservation argument, we have 17 mil- 
lion acres of trees and forests in Maine— 
only one-half of 1 percent will be affected 
by the project and we have 3,600 streams 
where only one-sixth of 1 percent of these 
streams would be involved. The conser- 
vation argument will not hold water at 
all and I urge the defeat of the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the able gentleman from Maine 
for yielding to me in order that I may 
comment on his eloquent summary of 
the reasons we should go ahead with this 
much-needed project. As a representa- 
tive from the Midwest, I see no reason 
why the people who reside in the north- 
eastern part of the United States and 
who reside in other sections of our coun- 
try should not have an opportunity to 
enjoy the lower power rates which the 
Dickey project would make possible. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HATHAWAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I urge my 
colleagues to reject the motion on the 
floor. 

Our Appropriations Committee has 
clarified the issues which have sur- 
rounded the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project. I share the conviction of com- 
mittee members that there no longer ex- 
ists any reason to doubt the wisdom of 
supporting this project. 

Senate Document 97 details the basis 
for determining the economic feasibil- 
ity of a given project. It is explicit in 
dictating the basis upon which the value 
of a project shall be measured. 

The feasibility of a project after all 
engineering, economic, and other values 
have been weighed in accordance with 
the guidelines, or rather dictates, stated 
in Document 97 is ultimately stated as 
a benefit-to-cost ratio. 

I can say nothing more convincing in 
an effort to gain support for the Dickey 
project than to remind you that it has a 
benefit-to-cost ratio better than most 
projects in the bill before us. 

In reporting the public works and 
Atomic Energy Commission appropria- 


tion bill, our Appropriations Committee 


attributed to the Dickey project a bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1. is an ex- 
cellent benefit-to-cost ratio, and one 
which few projects included in the bill 
have bettered. 

Establishing a benefit-to-cost ratio is 
no simple matter. Years of study and 
evaluation are necessary to establish one 
for a project of the magnitude and com- 
plexity of Dickey. Be that as it may, one 
has been established, it has been re- 
searched, studied, questioned, and chal- 
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pay ed, and has been proven completely 
valid. 

Much eredit is due the investigative 
staff of the Appropriations Committee, 
and to the committee itself, for their 
diligent review of the facts which re- 
sulted in validating the 1.9-to-1 ratio. 
We can accept the ratio without any 
misgivings, and it tells us to complete 
the Dickey project. 

The Dickey-Lincoln School project 
has proven itself. Opposition to it on any 
basis cannot reasonably be justified. 

I believe we should now keep faith 
with the people of Maine and New Eng- 
land and allocate to them the modest 
reduced allocation required to continue 
study of a project which they view as 
promising a better future for their 
region. 

I urge all Members of this House to 
reject the motion on the floor. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to ore the amendment. 

, as many of my col- 
3 recall, and for the benefit of 
those who are new or who do not recall, 
I wish to point out to the Members of 
the House that we have now decisively 
defeated this proposal on several record 
votes in the past, the last one being by 
a vote of practically 2 to 1. 

I think we should remember that dur- 
ing this discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur with the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Wyman]. 
Members of this House who have not 
been too closely related to the project 
should be reminded that this is the ves- 
tigial remnants of Passamaquoddy, the 
tidal project which was kicked around 
for a great many years. When that pro- 
posal did not prove feasible, then they 
turned to this part of the project, the 
Dickey-Lincoln Dam, a hydroelectric 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, there is another thing 
that has not been brought out in the de- 
bate today. There has been a good deal 
of talk by the Members on the other side 
of the aisle in defending various pro- 
grams and many times I have heard 
here on the floor of the House in behalf 
of these programs, such as the welfare 
program, the education and training 
program, and the poverty program for 
our less fortunate people, that they would 
make taxpayers out of taxeaters. Again 
and again I have heard that what we 
are trying to do is to take these people 
off the welfare rolls; and to make tax- 
payers out of them instead of taxeaters. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, what 
we are proposing to do here is the same 
thing if we adopt this amendment, Pri- 
vate electric power companies are tax- 
payers and will continue to pay taxes, 
but if this project comes into being we 
will be creating a taxeating monstrosity 
that will uot pay taxes but will eat up and 
devour taxes. 

There have been so many attempts to 
make taxpayers out of taxeaters, but 
what we are doing here if this amend- 
ment is not adopted is to create a tax- 
ne monster that is going to cost 

almost $300 milion from the Federal 
Treasury. Any power that it produces 
is going to be power that could be more 
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inexpensively produced, as has been 

shown on the record, by taxpaying pri- 

aba utilities. And that is the guts of this 
ue. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my intention today 
to be very brief. It seems quite clear to me 
that about everything that can be said 
about the Dickey project has already 
been said. 

Four times in the past 3 years the 
Members of this House have categorically 
rejected the project, each time by in- 
creasing margins. And these previous re- 
jections came in times that were not 
as nearly pressing economically as they 
are today. 

Last year it was said by my distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Bates], that if there 
Was ever an economy vote Dickey was 
it. How much more that is so today than 
a year ago. 

The project would cost hundreds of 
millions of dollars and do nothing for 
New England, which is made abundantly 
clear by the opposition to two-thirds of 
the New England House delegation. 

It is such a clearly bad project that 
it has been also opposed by labor, man- 
agement, conservationists, newspapers, 
and most of the people of the area, 
as reflected by the votes of their 
Congressmen. 

If this House was unwilling to vote 
for this project in sound economic times, 
it certainly seems most unlikely to do so 
today. I will not occupy any more of the 
Members’ time in debating this clearly 
unneeded and unwanted project. 

It was and is a solid gold turkey, and 
we can hardly afford any of those this 
year. 

Mr, OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. We in the New York 
metropolitan area, particularly those 
customers of the Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, pay the highest utility 
rates in the country. Power is not going 
to be produced more cheaply in our area 
by the investor-owned utilities than by 
the Dickey-Lincoln project. What 
Dickey-Lincoln will do is set a price 
standard for us, give us an opportunity 
to participate in economical public power, 
and hopefully create some competition 
for the present monopolistic system. 
Consequently there will be a standard 
against which to measure the rates of the 
Consolidated Edison Co. 

It is going to be of tremendous benefit 
to the people of New York. 

Mr. Chairman, I wholeheartedly op- 
pose the amendment, and support the 
appropriation. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WYMAN. I did not understand 
the gentleman’s reference to economical 
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public power. Is the gentleman suggest- 
ing that public power, because it is sub- 
sidized by an appropriation of the tax- 
payers’ money, thereby resulting in lower 
but subsidized rates, is more economical 
in this country than private production 
of power? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I think that we find 
that is the case. Our whole economic 
system rests on the basis of competition 
in America. That is largely with respect 
to utilities. At the present time the so- 
called investor-owned utilities, private 
utilities, are absolute monopolies, They 
do not have any competition at all. They 
own the public service commission; there 
is no effective regulation to offset the 
lack of competition and the people do 
end up paying extraordinarily high rates. 

The actual statistics bear this out. The 
average power rate for the country is 
$2.34 per kilowatt-hour for residential 
customers. The average public power 
rate is $1.50, or 36 percent less. The Con- 
solidated Edison rate is $2.68 per kilo- 
watt-hour or 15 percent above the na- 
tional average and 44 percent above the 
public power average rate. Con Ed’s aver- 
age monthly charge for residential cus- 
tomers is $9.32 against a national 
monthly average of $7.34. 

Mr. WYMAN. Did the gentleman say 
they own the public service commission 
in New York? 

Mr. OTTINGER. Absolutely. The pub- 
lic service commission only knows how 
to say “yes” to the utilities and even 
grants rate increases in advance of hear- 
ing the companies’ proposed justification 
for them. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. The gentleman from 
New York said that the utility companies 
on 

Mr. OTTINGER. The public service 
commission, 

Mr, CLEVELAND. The public service 
commission. 

What State is the gentleman referring 
to? 

Mr. OTTINGER. New York. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. All right. I bow to 
the gentleman’s superior information 
about New York. 

If the people in New York want to ac- 
cept that remark from the gentleman 
from New York, that is fine, because they 
do not in New Hampshire. 

Mr. OTTINGER. In point of fact, the 
last time Consolidated Edison came in for 
a rate increase, the public service com- 
mission granted that increase in advance 
of hearings, and held hearings after- 
wards to ratify it; the public did not have 
an opportunity to be heard and the com- 
pany did not have to offer any justifica- 
tion before the increased rate was put 
into effect. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr, CONTE, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we are all familiar with 
the controversy over the Dickey-Lincoln 
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project, which has come up again because 
of the inclusion of planning money for 
the project in today’s Public Works ap- 
propriations bill. But I think we might 
not be as familiar with a very important 
argument against this project—the great 
damage it would do to the conservation 
of the great Maine woods. This aspect of 
the project has not been discussed as 
much in the past as it ought to have been, 
but I think we should weigh it very heav- 
ily against the present appropriation. A 
Federal interagency committee report in 
1955 called the Upper St. John Basin the 
largest remaining wilderness in Eastern 
United States” and recommended that it 
be preserved in its original condition. 
This report mentioned especially the en- 
tire valley above the mouth of the Alla- 
gash River, the Fish River chain of lakes, 
and the Deboullie Mountain region. 
These few remaining features of our 
natural beauty would be inundated, ex- 
cavated, and defaced by transmission 
lines if the Dickey-Lincoln project were 
completed. 

I have joined national conservation 
groups in the past in opposing power 
projects solely because of their effect on 
our natural resources, specifically that 
proposal to dam up part of the Grand 
Canyon known as the Bridge Canyon. 
The desire to preserve our wilderness 
areas is a very powerful motive with me, 
and it applies even to projects in my own 
backyard. It would certainly be incon- 
sistent to defend the Grand Canyon and 
then to abandon the St. John Basin to 
construction crews. I am happy to take 
the side of the Sierra Club, the Wilder- 
ness Society, and the National Wildlife 
Federation, as well as the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, the Appalachian 
Mountain Club, and three Maine conser- 
vation groups, in opposing the Dickey- 
Lincoln project. 

A representative of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, Mr. Richard H. Mailey, 
Jr., gave very eloquent testimony on this 
matter when the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works considered this project on 
May 8. I think this testimony should be 
brought to the attention of the House, 
and I therefore insert it in the Recorp 
at this point: 

MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
Lincoln, Mass., May 8, 1968. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN; My name is Richard Malley 
and I am employed by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society with Headquarters in Lin- 
coln, Massachusetts. I am substituting for 
Mr. Allen H. Morgan, the Society’s Executive 
Vice President, who greatly regrets that at 
the last moment he could not be present in 
person. The Society represents 14,400 mem- 
bers located primarily in Massachusetts, but 
also with members in every state of the 
Union. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank the distinguished members of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Works for allowing me to speak to you 
this morning in the Society's behalf. Yes, 
gentlemen, I come from Massachusetts, rep- 
resenting a Massachusetts conservation orga- 
nization. Yet, I come to speak about a prob- 
lem in another State. 

Does this seem strange? It shouldn't really, 
for the world today has become too small for 
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provincial interest alone. The Massachusetts 
Audubon Society is as concerned with the 
redwoods parks, the Grand Canyons, the 
Everglades of our country—even the world— 
as it is with the pollution of the rivers and 
other conservation problems within our own 
State. 

For this reason, we wish to testify with 
regard to the Dickey-Lincoln School hydro- 
electric project that is proposed for northern 
Maine. And at this point, I would like to 
make it clear that as a conservation orga- 
nization, the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
is not alone in opposing or—at the very 
least—questioning this project. The Natural 
Resources Council of Maine; Maine Audu- 
bon; the State Biologists Association of 
Maine; the Appalachian Mountain Club; the 
Wilderness Society; the National Wildlife 
Federation and the Sierra Club have all made 
official comment or taken a stand on Dickey- 
Lincoln School, Actually, I suppose that you 
could boil down all our feelings to the one 
simple question—Why? Why, if our tech- 
nology has progressed to such a remarkable 
degree, do we continue to propose the de- 
spoilation of vast chunks of land, and for 
really so small a return? 

And why do we push blindly ahead on so- 
called water resource development projects” 
like Dickey-Lincoln School, if the Supreme 
Court’s decision on the High Mountain Sheep 
Dam (in June of last year) held any mean- 
ing? The Court’s opinion stated: The test is 
whether the project will be in the public 
interest, and that determination can be 
made only after an exploration of all issues 
relevant to the ‘public interest,’ including 
future power demand and supply, alternate 
sources of power, the public interest in pre- 
serving reaches of wild rivers and wilderness 
areas, the preservation of anadromous fish 
for commercial and recreational purposes, 
and the protection of wildlife.” 

One can not really blame the Maine Con- 
gressional delegation for their support of 
this project. It would obviously funnel badly 
needed funds into their State. But is this 
really wise budgeting of our tax dollar? Does 
not the taxpayer of Massachusetts, of New 
Hampshire, of the entire country—even 
Maine itselfi—deserve a “better shake for his 
buck?” If Maine needs the economic boost, 
we don’t argue with providing such a sum— 
but we do believe it can be spent more 
wisely—to provide far greater economic bene- 
fit to Maine and at the same time spare this 
very great recreational asset. 

I understand from people experienced in 
the electric power field that there are several 
alternative methods of meeting power needs. 
Not only can more power be produced, but 
cheaper power, and it can be generated where 
it is needed, rather than many miles deep 
in the wilderness. This last fact, as far as 
Massachusetts Audubon is concerned, would 
be especially favorable. The ability to place a 
generating plant close to its greatest poten- 
tial market obviates the necessity of miles 
(and in Dickey-Lincoln’s case, over 400 miles) 
of overhead transmission lines. These 
overhead lines are an evergrowing blight on 
our landscape that Massachusetts Audubon 
continues to oppose vigorously within our 
own State. 

But, gentlemen, beyond the marring of 
our natural beauty, there is something that 
carries a very subtle importance here. The 
people of Maine, and we ourselves, are being 
tricked by the supposed vastness of space. 
If you look at a map of the State of Maine 
you will find that it approaches two-thirds 
forestland. Plenty of room for development 
you say. Well, maybe. But I submit that the 
greatest single asset that the State of Maine 
has is its forest. Not just for pulp and other 
wood products, but for the thousands upon 
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thousands of hunters, fishermen, campers 
and general tourists that stream through our 
State each year on their way to “the Maine 
woods”! 

Is this space important? I am sure that 
many of you esteemed gentlemen have heard 
of the famed Allagash wilderness. Many of 
you were probably responsible for helping to 
create that first Federal-State cooperative 
wilderness venture—The Allagash Wilderness 
Waterway. Well, gentlemen, I ask you please 
to talk with some of the people who are 
presently involved in that project. Investi- 
gate their concern! I guarantee that you will 
find that the question of how to handle the 
many people—not the projected flow—but 
the present numbers that visit that area, and 
sill retain a measure of peace and pristine 
beauty, this is already their major problem. 

And yet, but a few miles to the west lies 
the wild and beautiful St. John River—still 
clean and uncluttered, still quiet, still true 
wilderness. And now we want to dam it! Put 
90,000 acres, 150 square miles under water. 
We want to build a huge, ugly basin where 
the regular rise and fall of water will be 40 
feet. Picture it gentlemen! I can, and it is not 
a pretty sight. Besides, one thing that the 
State of Maine does not need is another lake— 
especially one in which the warm, stagnant 
pool will replace one of the best trout 
streams in the northeast. 

But space is what I am talking about 
here—space and a very great responsibility. 
You and I may never run out of it in our 
lifetime, but we all know that space—or the 
lack of it—is a growing National problem. 
Therefore, it behooves us—even more, it is 
our obligation to future generations to direct 
our progress with a complete awareness and 
adherence to good resource conservation 
practices, We must study our course so care- 
fully, scrutinize all the possible alternatives, 
then, in the end, approve the plan that will 
give us the most and the best for a reasonable 
price—and with a minimum wastage of the 
resources concerned, 

Have you studied the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project from a full resource point 
of view, gentlemen? We have asked this ques- 
tion before, as have several of our sister 
organizations, and there has not been a 
satisfactory reply. 

To my knowledge, the only balanced re- 
source investigation that has been made on 
the St. John River’s development was done 
by the Federal Inter Agency Committee in 
1955. At that time it was recommended that 
due to the “unique upland wilderness char- 
acter, its outstanding scenic and geologi- 
cal features, mountain peaks, lakes, forests 
and marshlands,” the Upper St. John River 
Basin beginning at Deboullie Mountain be 
set aside in order to forever preserve the 
unique wilderness character of these Great 
Maine Woods. 

Gentlemen, has our sense of values 
changed so much? 

Truly, if New England needs more power, if 
it needs a yardstick for its power rates, fine! 
Go ahead and accomplish this! But I im- 
plore you—look ever so carefully at the al- 
ternatives—and if it is at all possible, leave 
this 90,000 acres of wilderness for future 
generations to enjoy. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has repeatedly rejected Dickey- 
Lincoln on the grounds of its exorbitant 
cost and on the ground that it would 
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only provide high-cost power. Inasmuch 
as Dickey-Lincoln would be built for 
power purposes, this is understandable. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are con- 
servation experts involved in this pro- 
posal which we can no longer ignore. 

As one who has long watched the sac- 
rifice of the Nation's diminishing green 
and open wild spaces of unique natural 
beauty for needed water-resource proj- 
ects, I must point out that this is not 
the case with Dickey-Lincoln. Dickey- 
Lincoln is not a “needed water-resource 
project.“ It would be built primarily for 
power purposes. Its only water-resource 
purpose other than power is not sig- 
nificant,” according to the Department 
of the Interior, and equivalent power can 
be produced cheaply by less destructive 
means elsewhere in New England. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the Fed- 
eral Inter-Agency Committee Report on 
the St. John River Basin, the Great 
Maine Woods of the upper St. John 
Basin are “the largest remaining wilder- 
ness in the eastern United States.” 
Dickey-Lincoln would destroy much of 
the area that the Committee said should 
be preserved “as representative of the 
unique upland wilderness conditions of 
northern Maine.” 

Dickey-Lincoln is opposed or chal- 
lenged by numerous leading conserva- 
tionist organizations, including the Nat- 
ural Resources Council of Maine, Maine 
Audubon Society, State Biologists Asso- 
ciation of Maine, Maine Fish and Game 
Clubs, New England Advisory Board on 
Fish and Game Problems, Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, Appalachian Mountain 
Club, Wilderness Society, and the Sierra 
Club. 

In the view of these conservationists, 
Dickey-Lincoln should not be built, 
whatever its cost, because it would deci- 
mate and otherwise destroy the unique 
wilderness quality of the Great Maine 
Woods and upper St. John. 

According to the Federal Interagency 
Report, the upper St. John Basin is the 
largest remaining wilderness in the 
Northeast. Mr. Chairman, the unique 
values of the upper St. John and its 
Great Maine Woods must not be de- 
stroyed for power development. I remind 
the membership again that this is the 
position of the Federal Inter-Agency 
Committee. It recommended that, be- 
cause of its “unique upland wilderness 
character, its outstanding scenic and 
geological features, mountain peaks, 
lakes, forests, and marshlands,” the 
reach of the upper St. John River Basin 
beginning near Deboullie Mountain 
should be set aside or “reserved” to pre- 
serve the unspoiled wilderness character 
of these Great Maine Woods. 

As noted by the Inter-Agency Com- 
mittee, in addition to the upper St. John 
River, the upper basin’s famed scenic 
qualities include its portion above the 
mouth of the Allagash Tributary, the 
Fish River chain of lakes, and the De- 
boullie Mountain region of sparkling 
lakes in a strikingly beautiful mountain 
setting. 

Let me note the effect of this undesir- 
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able power project. The most vibrant 
two-thirds of the river above the mouth 
of the Allagash would disappear beneath 
Dickey Reservoir, the Fish River chain 
of lakes would be traversed by extra 
high voltage transmission facilities, and 
Deboullie Mountain, about 4 air-miles 
from Dickey damsite, would be excavated 
to obtain gravel and stone for Dickey 
Dam. 

Mr. Chairman, the construction of 
Dickey-Lincoln in the middle of these 
Great Maine Woods would result in a 
level of intrusion and ecological disturb- 
ance throughout the entire region that 
would forever destroy its unspoiled, 
cathedral-like wilderness quality. The 
Inter-Agency Committee reported that 
the benefits of these Great Maine Woods 
can be enhanced by improved access 
roads to their perimeter; they will be 
destroyed by penetration. 

I urge that the appropriation for re- 
sumption of construction planning of the 
proposed Dickey-Lincoln power project 
be deleted from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Grarmo]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. BOLAND), 
there were—ayes 66, noes 69. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gramo and 
Mr. BOLAND. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
119, noes 88. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STAFFORD 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Srarrorp: On 


page 4, line 11, strike out “CONSTRUCTION, 
GENERAL” down through line 14 on page 5. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Vermont is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think that the distinguished subcommit- 
tee which has handled this bill has done 
a fine job of reducing the appropriations 
for the various programs which it con- 
tains. I hesitate and dislike taking the 
step which I am taking this afternoon. I 
do so only because of the severe fiscal dif- 
ficulties which I believe this country is 
now facing. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of my amend- 
ment is easily stated. It eliminates the 
$813,000,000 funds provided for river and 
harbor, flood control, and shore line pro- 
tection and related projects under title I. 

In offering this amendment I do not 
argue that the projects in question are 
undesirable. Indeed, most of them prob- 
ably are desirable. But, I do claim that 
these projects are deferrable; that their 
immediate construction is not essential 
to the national welfare and that in the 
light of the fiscal emergency facing our 
Nation, they should be deferred for the 
time being. 

There are other national needs which 
are entitled to higher priority. 
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I will not consume the time of this 
Committee to discuss details of the fi- 
nancial plight in which the United States 
has become mired. But, let me remind you 
that June 30 will mark the end of the 
eighth successive year in which this Na- 
tion has experienced a large deficit in the 
national budget. The ceiling on our na- 
tional debt, raised each year recently, 
now stands at a level of $358 billion. 

Our continuous failure to display the 
will and capacity to handle the national 
budget with sufficient fiscal prudence to 
bring it into balance has had severe ad- 
verse effects upon the Nation. > 

It has undoubtedly contributed to the 
inflationary pressures whieh caused 
prices to rise at a 3-percent rate last 
year—presently at a 4-percent rate. It 
has contributed to the lack of confidence 
in the dollar on the part of foreign dollar 
holders which was manifested by a heavy 
attack on the dollar last December, accel- 
erated in January and February, and re- 
sulted in the panic and the closing of the 
international gold pool and other gold 
markets early in this winter. 

If we are to stave off further attacks 
upon the dollar, if we are to dampen the 
fires of inflation in America, we must 
demonstrate prudence in the handling of 
the Nation’s fiscal affairs. 

Tomorrow, we will be asked to vote on 
a new tax measure; a $6 billion reduc- 
tion in spending; a $10 billion reduction 
in new obligational authority for fiscal 
year 1969, and a new tax revenue meas- 
ure of 10-percent surtax on income taxes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
fused and I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding for a point of information. 

As I understand the gentleman’s argu- 
ment, he wants to deduct the entire $1,- 
800,000,000 for these rivers and harbors 
projects from title I. Yet is not the gen- 
tleman one of those who just supported 
the amendment for the Dickey-Lincoln 
project? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman from 
Missouri is correct. If the gentleman 
wants to infer there is inconsistency 
there, let me say to the gentleman from 
Missouri if this bill is to pass and if this 
title and funds are to stay in the bill, it is 
my position the Dickey-Lincoln project 
ought to be in it, but I think that project 
along with the one in my own State could 
very well be deferred for the time being. 

Mr. HALL. I would agree with the 
gentleman, Mr. Chairman, but I would 
think until we balance the budget, many 
of these projects could be deferred. I 
wanted to be sure I understood the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. 

To accomplish these reductions, it is 
obvious that priorities must be estab- 
lished with respect to spending of avail- 
able sums so the most important pro- 
grams facing the Nation may be funded. 
I believe top priority in domestic spend- 
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ing should go for those programs involv- 
ing education, jobs, and housing which 
get to the root causes of legitimate urban 
unrest. 

What projects should be put aside? 

I suggest those which are desirable, 
but deferrable without injury to the 
national welfare, should be delayed. 

I place the projects in title I in this bill 
in that category, and which are funded, 
in the portion I have moved to strike. 

Let us take them out of the appropria- 
tion and defer them until our financial 
house is in better order. 

The sum of $813 million would move 
us a sizable step along the way toward 
cutting $6 billion and reducing new ob- 
ligational authority by $10 billion in the 
fiscal year 1969 budget. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

As the gentleman from Vermont has 
indicated, this amendment would strike 
all construction and planning projects for 
the Corps of Engineers. There are ap- 
proximately 250 projects funded with 
the $813 million as provided for in this 
section of the bill. It involves 962 con- 
tinuing contracts already in force. If this 
amendment were adopted, it would cost 
the Federal Government, just in damages 
alone, almost the entire amount the 
gentleman from Vermont wants to 
strike—approximately $800 million. 

As I have indicated, these projects are 
in almost every State in the United 
States. They do involve 962 continuing 
projects in force and 66,000 man-years; 
66,000 people are working in this Nation 
on these projects under the money by 
which we fund these projects today. 

Mr. Chairman, the programs and proj- 
ects that are contained in this bill under 
the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation are an investment in 
America. They preserve our land and 
conserve our natural resources. They 
protect life and property. They make it 
possible through navigation to bring 
from the mines and fields, forests and 
mountains, the food, fiber, and minerals 
that build our economy and sustain our 
national health. They make it possible 
to enjoy our beaches, rivers, lakes, and 
harbors with some of the finest recrea- 
tional facilities in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, if it had not been for 
these programs, this land of ours would 
be stripped bare by the ravages of 
storms, the rapaciousness of rivers, the 
savage winds and driving rains. It would 
be exposed to the ferociousness of floods 
and tidal waves—and, sometimes, too 
often, by the greed of man. 

These projects contain the elements 
and enable the rivers and rains, the 
mountains, the harbors to work for 
man—and not against him—to be a 
friend of man and not his enemy. 

If the amendment is adopted, work on 
these projects would come to a shrieking 
halt. We cannot afford the damages that 
would incur if this happened—punitive 
damages for contractor claims as well as 
irreparable damages to the finely 
planned and coordinated programs of 
the Corps of Engineers. 
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NEW ENGLAND FLOOD DAMAGE HISTORY 


Mr. Chairman, my region of the coun- 
try, New England, has suffered the loss 
of life and millions of dollars in prop- 
erty damages due to floods and hurri- 
canes in the past. During my lifetime the 
worst of these have occurred in 1927, 
1936, 1938, 1944, 1954, 1955, and the most 
recent in March of this year. 

One of the most disastrous was the 
great flood caused by Hurricane Diane on 
August 19, 1955. Following this storm, the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation, 
under the leadership of Speaker JohN W. 
McCormack and our late beloved Speaker 
Joseph W. Martin, met at Boston and 
designated a committee on flood preven- 
tion and relief comprised of Congress- 
men PHILIP J. PHILBIN, as chairman; 
Harotp D. Doxonug and myself; and 
former Members of the House, now de- 
ceased, Edith Nourse Rogers, Richard B. 
Wigglesworth, and John W. Heselton. 

This committee tackled its task im- 
mediately and gave most vigorous atten- 
tion to the very difficult problems of re- 
lief, rehabilitation, protection and disas- 
ter insurance, which arose from the ter- 
rific impact of successive floods in our 
State and area. Members of our com- 
mittee maintained continuous contact 
with the Army Engineers, Federal Civil 
Defense, Small Business Administration, 
housing agencies, and other Federal, 
State, and local units concerned with 
the alleviation of flood conditions and 
the rehabilitation of stricken commu- 
nities. 

We also appeared in person before 
several congressional committees con- 
sidering these problems and urged relief 
on an emergency basis and rehabilitation 
as rapidly as it could be effected. We also 
pleaded for adequate flood protection and 
disaster insurance. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of Chair- 
man PuHILBIN’S Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation committee on flood pre- 
vention and relief in 1955, who was then 
serving his first year on the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee for Public 
Works, I want to take this opportunity 
to thank my colleagues on behalf of the 
Massachusetts congressional delegation 
and the people of our State for the co- 
operation and the courtesies Massachu- 
setts has received from the Congress and 
the Army Corps of Engineers in the au- 
thorization and construction of an ade- 
quate flood and storm protection pro- 
gram for Masschusetts and New Eng- 
land. 

Since Hurricane Diane, and during 
the 14 years I have been sitting on the 
House Public Works Appropriations 
Subcommittee, Congress has earned the 
gratitude of New Englanders for provid- 
ing the money to implement the flood 
control program so urgently sought by 
Chairman PHILBIN and the members of 
the Massachusetts congressional delega- 
tion in 1955. The ensuing years saw the 
start of a program providing for 56 
flood-control dams, reservoirs, dikes, and 
hurricane barriers in New England, at a 
total cost of some $285,888,100. Nearly 
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all of these projects have been completed 
in the great river basins of New Eng- 
land, the Connecticut, the Merrimack, 
the Thames, the Blackstone, the Housa- 
tonic, or along the coastal waters of our 
region; several are still under construc- 
tion, and a few are in the design stage. 

Since joining this Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations in 1955, it 
has been my constant and consistent de- 
sire to bring to full realization the flood 
control program recommended by the 
Army Corps of Engineers, New England 
Division, which is designed to give my 
section of the country adequate protec- 
tion from floods and hurricanes. The 
Congress has generously responded to 
our pleas and daily we are moving closer 
to our goal. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER BASIN COMPREHENSIVE 

STUDY 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us to- 
day provides for $134,000 to continue the 
comprehensive study of the Connecticut 
River Basin, which I urged the Army 
Engineers to undertake several years 
ago. The study is now in its 5th year and 
the New England Division of the Army 
Engineers expect to complete the study 
in the fall of 1969. To date the Engi- 
neers have surveyed all of the potential 
reservoir storage sites; have determined 
the needs of the Connecticut Basin for 
water supply, either for domestic, indus- 
trial, or low-flow augmentation; a rec- 
reational impact study of the area; and 
considered the problems concerned with 
thermal pollution or thermal rises and 
falls in the Connecticut River and what 
must be done about them. 

HURRICANE DIANE DISASTER STRIKES NEW 

ENGLAND 


Mr. Chairman, the disastrous floods of 
the past conclusively demonstrated one 
fact beyond question; namely, that Mass- 
achusetts and other parts of New Eng- 
land are not adequately protected against 
floods. Because of the hilly terrain, the 
heavy rainfall and the settlement of com- 
munities in river basins, perhaps our 
area can never be fully protected against 
all damages from floods. But we certain- 
ly can and must be given every possible 
protection that is feasible from an engi- 
neering standpoint and deemed essential 
to prevent repetition of the great dis- 
asters of the past. While we cannot 
wholly eliminate floods, we can certainly 
minimize their impact. 

From the doldrums of the tropical seas 
on August 19, 1955, the devastating Hur- 
ricane Diane struck the Northeast and 
over an area of several hundred miles 
poured a veritable deluge of torrential 
rains upon the countryside. 

Carrying winds of 125 miles an hour 
at its eye, this great tropical storm spread 
over a 250-mile area packing a wallop, 
according to scientists, that no atomic 
bomb could match. Fortunately for the 
Northeast, as it progressed northward, 
the storm lost much of its fury. While it 
smashed along the east coast, as it veered 
inland, it lost wind force, but its heavy 
rains brought damaging floods and dis- 
aster in many places from Pennsylvania 
to New England. 
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This unwanted climatic visitor moved 
so fast and erratically that no accurate 
forecast of its path or probable effects 
could be made. Previous storms pre- 
ceding Diane had been responsible for 
heavy rainfall and actually about 21 
inches of rain was dropped upon our 
area in less than a week, turning almost 
every stream into a surging chaos. 

Streams raised out of their banks, a 
battering ram of debris swept invincibly 
toward the sea. 

Lives were lost, communities had to be 
evacuated, homes were destroyed and 
swept away in the flood, factories and 
industries wrecked or damaged, business 
establishments flooded and their goods 
swept away or destroyed, and a $2 bil- 
lion havoc visited upon much of south- 
ern New England. 

The damage in Massachusetts was so 
great as to defy full description. 

Never before in a similar disaster was 
there such suffering, privation, and 
damage over such a large area. Many 
lives were lost. Entire communities were 
paralyzed, torn, and shattered by the 
virtually unprecedented surge of raging 
waters. 

Relief was speedily mobilized. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower flew into Bradley Field, 
the Hartford-Springfield Airport, a few 
days later for a conference with the 
Governors and Members of Congress in 
affected States. I attended President 
Eisenhower’s conference and joined with 
my colleagues in urging the President to 
order immediate Federal disaster relief 
to the area and have Federal agencies 
give assistance to the afflicted and bring 
about rehabilitation of stricken com- 
munities, I told President Eisenhower 
that one community in my Second Con- 
gressional District, the town of Mon- 
son, was so badly flooded that it was 
actually isolated, and that I had to gain 
access to visit with town officials and 
community leaders by means of an Air 
Force helicopter from Westover Air 
Force Base. 

RELIEF IS PROMPT 


Collaborating with local and State 
agencies, the Red Cross, the Army Engi- 
neers, civil defense, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, various housing agencies, 
armed services components, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Office of Defense 
Mobilization and many other Govern- 
ment offices and personnel moved vigor- 
ously in the stricken area to 
needed relief and to start the huge job 
of mopping up the sand, silt, debris, rub- 
bish and tangled wreckage that littered 
most of the area. 

The homeless were fed, clothed, 
housed and furnished with medical 
treatment and supplies. Public com- 
munications, services, were restored; in- 
dustries and business establishments put 
back in operation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Army Engineers 
have made many studies of Massachu- 
setts water resources in relation to flood 
control projects. 

The flood-causing storms usually 
travel across the territory under consid- 
eration in a north-northeasterly direc- 
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tion, at a speed of from 150 to 200 miles 
per day. The Connecticut River water 
shed, being long and narrow and lying 
practically north and south, is traversed 
diagonally, therefore, by these storms, 
with the result that the peak of the storm 
will cross the watershed generally in less 
than 1 day. This, together with the fact 
that the flow of the river is in the oppo- 
site direction to the course of the storm, 
combines to make the effects of the storm 
less severe and of shorter duration than 
might be expected from storms of equal 
intensity under different conditions, 

Storms in New England fall into two 
classes—continental storms and tropical 
hurricanes. The latter can be expected 
in any month from May to December, but 
the greatest number seem to occur in Au- 
gust, September, and October. Storms 
originate in the Caribbean and the Gulf 
of Mexico and move in a westerly or 
northwesterly direction, after recurving 
northeast. They seldom reach the 
Northeast with destructive force, but 
when they do excessive precipitation 
occurs. 

Statistics on flood damage are com- 
pelling. For example, the Engineers esti- 
mate that the flood of March 1936 in the 
middle and lower Connecticut River 
Basin caused damage of $34% million. 

On the other hand, Army Engineers 
state that completed projects in the Con- 
necticut River Basin since made possible 
a saving of $45 million in the 1955 floods. 

One project alone, the Knightville 
Dam, held back some 9,100,000,000 gal- 
lons of floodwaters. This prevented 
about $11,500,000 in damages, they state. 

Dikes at Hartford are credited with 
preventing $22 million in damages; East 
Hartford, $3,750,000; Holyoke, $930,000; 
Chicopee, $500,000; West Springfield, 
$4,100,000; and Springfield, $1,800,000. 

Had the rainfall extended to Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, the down- 
stream dikes in Massachusetts would 
have become overflowing bathtubs, in 
the Engineers’ estimation. 

The rainfall of Hurricane Diane was 
particularly heavy in the watersheds of 
the Westfield River, the West River, the 
Mad and Still Rivers which flooded Win- 
sted, Conn., the Housatonic and the 
Naugatuck, which flooded Waterbury, 
the Connecticut, which spared Hartford 
because of an elaborate system of flood- 
control devices, the Quinebaug, in the 
Thames River Basin, which ravaged 
Southbridge and Putnam, Conn., the 
French River, also in the Thames Basin, 
which caused severe damage in Webster 
and Dudley, and the Blackstone, which 
swept through Blackstone Valley Basin 
into Woonsocket, causing heavy losses 
in many communities along the way. 

QUABOAG, SWIFT, WARE, CHICOPEE RIVERS 

FLOODING 

A very serious problem was presented 
in the Connecticut River Basin by flood- 
ing of the Quaboag, Swift, and Ware 
Rivers, not only along their own courses, 
but particularly by their confluence with 
the Chicopee River at Three Rivers, 
Mass. Great damage was suffered in this 
area and flood control projects there were 


urgently needed. Flood protection was 
also needed for West Brookfield, Warren 
and West Warren. 

The Barre Falls Dam and Reservoir 
was designed to protect Ware, Three 
Rivers, and downstream points on the 
Chicopee River as it flows into the Con- 
necticut River. It is located on the Ware 
River east of Barre. 

The Buffumville Dam and Reservoir, 
located on the Little River in Charlton 
about 5 miles above Webster, is designed 
to protect Webster and Dudley from 
floods. The Hodges Village Dam and 
Reservoir is also located on the French 
River in the town of Oxford about 6 
miles above Webster, and is designed to 
protect Webster and downstream points 
on the Thames River Basin. 

The East Brimfield Dam and Reser- 
voir is located on the Quinnebaug River, 
west of Fiskdale, and is designed to pro- 
tect Southbridge, as is the Westville 
Dam and Reservoir in Southbridge. 
These two projects were most essential 
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for the protection of Southbridge and 
the large plant of the American Optical 
Co. and other industries located in that 
community. 
BENEFITS IN PREVENTIVE DESTRUCTION 

Mr. Chairman, New England may be 
small in size compared to the entire 
land mass of the United States, but its 
11.5 million people must be protected 
from the ravages of hurricanes, storms, 
and floods, The flood control projects 
that have been constructed in New Eng- 
land have prevented a total of $155,- 
760,000 through fiscal year 1967, which 
ended June 30, 1966, and they will more 
than pay for their construction cost in 
the future. I am including with my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD a 
tabulation of the flood control projects 
that have been built in New England 
prior to 1955, since 1955, and an analysis 
by the New England Division, Army 
Engineers, indicates the benefits that 
have been realized because of the flood 
damages prevented: 


FLOOD CONTROL AND HURRICANE PROGRAM (PROJECTS)—NEW ENGLAND 
1, FLOOD CONTROL 
A. COMPLETED PRIOR TO AUGUST 1955 


Number of Number Federal allo- 
River basin reservoirs of local Federal cost Non-Federal Total cost cations throu; 

protection cost fiscal year 1! 
— EEE EA E O TENN ee 5 9 $35,454,600 $4,705,300 , 159, 900 7205, 900 
U TENET SEN AE En 3 4 16,192,300 213, 300 15 405, 600 Sa 952, 500 
eR Sa E RES — 1 0 6, 550, 000 0 6, 550, 000 6, 446, 500 

. E E E 0 1 52. 200 2, 800 55, 000 52, 
WWII Spel ere o's ope — 9 14 35, 249, 100 4,921,400 63, 170, 500 57, 157, 100 


197 $4, 102, 000 


3 $18,197,600 $22,299,600 818. 126, 000 
8 75,871,900 2,637,400 78, 509, 300 69, 195, 400 
4 51,699, 800 2,678,100 54,377,900 34, 711, 800 
1 241,980,000 0 21,980,000 21, 352, 200 
1 23, 615, 000 72,000 28, 687, 000 27, 705, 600 
4 566, 800 104, 100 670, 900 566, 800 
21 196,931, 100 9,593,606 206, 524, 700 171,657, 800 
C. UNDER DESIGN 

8 A — — 0 2 370, 000 090, 000 , 460, 000 000 
ee Ce ER NEI * 1 0 2 S00 000 5 0 7.809 000 — a 
ESSE EER EEE — 1 0 5. 740, 000 0 5, 740, 000 
A — 2 2 16, 610, 000 1. 090, 000 17, 700, 000 130, 000 

D. FUTURE (AUTHORIZED, RECOMMENDED, OR DEFERRED) 
Connecticut... 4 1 $66,685, 2,000 $67,677, 000 400 
ack. 3 4 15, 570, 000 i „000 16, 110, 000 7 
1 0 218, 400, O 218, 400, 000 1, 814, 000 
E 0 1 2,700, 000 1, 600, 000 4. 300, 000 
N ES SS ORE a aes — 8 6 303, 355, 000 3,132,000 306, 487, 000 2, 032, 400 
Total flood control 44 43 575, 145, 200 18,737,000 593, 882, 200 230, 977, 300 


M. HURRICANE (ALL SINCE 1955) 


4 
2 
1 


7 


50 1619, 893, 500 


579, 300 534,100 $47, 113, 400 
19.158.800 bar 82 dat 11.85 000 20 900 
3, 984, 000 2, 016, 000 6,000, 00ͥ/% „ 


44,748,300 22, 915, 100 67, 663, 400 29, 174, 300 


41,652,100 661, 545,600 280, 151, 600 


‘includes $18,855,500 Federal appropriation requirement ultimately reimbursable from non-Federal interests. 
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FLOOD CONTROL AND HURRICANE PROGRAM (PROJECTS)—NEW ENGLAND—Continued 


L FLOOD CONTROL—Continued 
A. PROJECTS COMPLETED PRIOR TO 1955 
fin thousands of dollars] 
Project River basin Completion date Federal cost Non-Federal cost i Total Federal allocation 
through fiscal year 1967 

DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 
4,620.0 0 4.620. 9 4,350.2 
1, 420.0 (50. 0) (R) 1; 420.0 1, 319.7 
2,014.3 2,014.3 2,014.3 
j 8, 090. 0 (70.0) (R) 8, 090. 0 7,950.5 
Knightville, ted 3, 220. 4 0 3,220. 4 3,220.4 
Mansfield Hollow, Conn — mes 6, 550.0 0 6, 550.0 6, 446.5 
Surry Mountain, N,H_.....------------------- Conn 2, 720. 0 0 2, 720, 0 2, 440, 4 
Tully, WEEN EPR ETE Ae eS) 1,551.6 1,551.6 1,551.6 
Union Village, Vt. 4,210.0 (100, 0) (R) 4,210.0 4,010.7 
PERNA E S —.. — —— 1 34, 396. 3 23. 304. 3 
1,433.6 250, 4 1, 684.0 1, 433.6 
2,135.4 270.0 2, 405. 4 2, 135.4 
1,370.0 0 1, 370.0 1, 370.0 
6,547.0 3, 440, 5 9, 987.5 6, 547.0 
1,743.0 120.0 1, 863. 0 1,743.0 
4,118.0 207.0 4; 325.0 4,118.0 
44.1 0 44.1 44.1 
1,285.0 90.0 1,375.0 1, 285.0 
270.0 3.3 273.3 270.0 
960.0 150.0 1,110.0 960.0 
Norwalk, Conn... 52.2 2.8 55.0 82.2 
e 2 i Lie aii 

est Springfield- p 3 5 
i c ᷣͤ ... caine — 245.5 30.0 275.5 245. 5 
CTT. oes NE y E S me echt 23, 852. 8 4,921.4 28, 774.2 23, 852. 8 
Wyman a pß ms 58, 249. 1 4,921.4 63, 170.5 87, 157.1 
B. PROJECTS COMPLETED SINCE 1955 OR PRESENTLY UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Un thousands of dollars] 
Project River basin Completion date Federal cost Non-Federal cost i Total Federal allocation 
through fiscal year 1967 

DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 
Bail re eee 10, 845.0 150.0) (R) 10, 845, 0 10, 535.2 
phy ag i: > a — 1,967.8 1,967.8 nasz 
Biack Rock Reservoir, Conn. C) 8,160.0 0 8, 160.0 2,777.0 
Mass. (C) 3,200.0 1 5 3. 200. 0 2,998.6 
Colebrook River, Conn. (US). 14, 400. 0 G, 140. 14, 400. 0 10, 094. 0 
Conant 2,920.0 0 2. 920. 0 2,919. 0 
East , Conn. <C 1, 883.8 840.0 2,723.8 1. 883, 8 
East Brimfield, Mass. (C) 7,310.0 (200, 0) (R) 7,310.0 6,910.1 
Hall Meadow Brook, 2, 561.2 570.0 3,131.2 2,561.2 
Hancock Brook, Conn. 3, 980. 0 0 3,980. 0 3,980. 0 
mage 5 88. 4,425.0 0 4.425. 0 4,421.8 
Hop 5, 340. 0 0 5, 340. 0 4,515.0 
Eve: 21, 860.0 (300. 21, 860. 0 21, 232.2 
Mass. 7,015.0 (2, 100. 0; S) 7,015.0 7,015.0 
Mad Rivor, Conn. (C) 4,770.8 670.0 5, 440.8 4,770.8 
«© 2,830.0 0 2,830.0 2,830.0 
North Hartland, Vt. (C). 7, 660. 0 5, 7, 660, 0 7, 088. 6 
North Springfield, Vt. (C). 7, 380.0 300, 0 7, 380. 0 6,777.5 
Otter Brook, N. H. (C).. . 4, 260. 0 100, 0 4, 260.0 4, 061.0 
Sucker 2 (UC. 1,792.0 378.0 2,170.0 1, 325.0 
14, 264.0 0 14, 264.0 14, 264.0 
7, 440.0 0 7.440. 0 7, 225.2 
2, 380.0 0 2, 380, 0 2, 308, 4 
6,780.0 0 6.780. 0 6, 545.0 
5, 690. 0 0 5, 690. 0 5, 620.1 
—. ðͤ-ꝝßß . : — 161, 114.6 2, 458. 0 163, 572.6 146, 626. 3 
A Conn. (UC). 11, 800.0 960.0 12, 760.0 1,020.0 
Ea: 180.7 $2.0 272.7 180.7 
Narragu: River, Maine ? (C) — 203.0 3.5 206.5 203.0 
‘alls, Mass. (C) 2, 180.0 475.0 2,655.0 2,177.0 
I&i River, N. H.? (C). 183.1 8.6 191.7 183. 1 
Gardner, Mess (C) 493.0 35.0 828.0 493.0 
Hartford oiy ye Conn. (C) 382. 1 251.6 633.7 382.1 
Huntington, Mass. 3 (C) naeem: 4.0 0 4.0 4.0 
Lincoln 120.0 0 120.0 120.0 
Lower 6, 838.0 2,312.0 9, 150.0 6, 838.0 
Norwich Channel, 1,210.0 72.0 1,282.0 1,210.0 
Three Ri Mass. 1,560.0 700.0 2,260.0 1,558.0 
Torrington 389.2 151.3 540.5 389.2 
Ling “oly 228.3 141.8 370.1 228.3 
Wein Or tnt so g 75 a 
Weston, Vt. 55 — —— 13.0 1.8 14.8 13.0 
est Warren, Mass3 © 389. 2 41.0 430. 2 389.2 
Woonsocket (upper), R.I. 4,040.1 769.0 4, 809. 1 4,040.1 
Worcester diversion, Mass. 4, 939, 5 1,021.0 5, 960. 5 4, 939, 5 
898d a aa T LLI SNERRE a aN 35,816. 5 7,135.6 42,952. 1 25, 031. 5 
196, 931, 1 9, 593.6 206, 524.7 171, 657. 8 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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FLOOD CONTROL AND HURRICANE PROGRAM (PROJECTS)—NEW ENGLAND—Continued 


L. FLOOD CONTROL—Continued 
C. UNDER DESIGN 
Un thousands of dollars] 
Pro River basin Design Federal cost Non - Federal cost Total Federal allocation 
i completion date through fiscal year 1967 
DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 
Trumball Pond Reservoir, Conn Coastal R 5,740. 0 5, 740. 0 
Whitmanville Reservoir, Mass_....------------ Merrimack............ S 4, 500. 0 & 8985 4, 500. 0 
330. 0, 
o eare f , E E S 10, 240.0 act oe 240.0 
—— ( TTT... 
LOCAL PROTECTION PROJECTS 
Danbury, Conn E E Housatonic........... 88188 tect cee anges 2. 800, 0 2790.0 3, 590. 0 30.0 
I PERE pE TEEPEE T ET 3 1 3, 570.0 £300. 0 3, 870. 0 100. 0 
. ͤů—ò— r ĩͤ ͤ TEEN R 6. 370. 0 1. 090. 0 7, 460.0 130,0 
ey 
T E a tn ce kane ann Saat ce th ie EA. EAA EAEE o ON 16, 610.0 1, 090. 0 17, 700. 0 130. 0 
D. FUTURE (AUTHORIZED, RECOMMENDED, OR DEFERRED) 
Un thousands of dollars} 
Project River basin Completion date Federal cost Non-Federal cost! Total Federal allocation 
through fiscal year 1967 
DAMS AND RESERVOIRS 
Beaver Brook, N.H. (recommended) ( E IAEN 1, 185. 0 51. 5) (R-F. & W. 1,377.8: - -cn 
0 ev Git 8 90 9 
192.0 
25, 000. 0 1, 300. 0, 25, 000. 0 
3, 060, 0 120.0 3, 060.0 
845. 0 ) 
6, 380. 0 190. 0) (R) 6, 380.0 
(2, 330.0) (WS) 
Phillips, Mass. (authorized). 2,720.0 0 2,720.0 
The Island, Vt. (deferred) SS oe eh aa 4, 900. 0 
Victory, Vt. (recommended)... 5, 300. 0 (600.0) CRY 5, 300. 0 
Sol 48, 545.0 192.0 48, 737.0 


LOCAL PROTECTION PROJECTS 


Baker Bi Mass. (authorized) 
Monoosnoc Mass. (authorized)... 


North Nashua River, Mass. (authoriz 
n, Co! 
OS bagy lec SRO SS AEE RR ne cE Se ARE e 36, 410.0 2,940.0 e 
MULTIPLE-PURPOSE PROJECTS, INCLUDING POWER 
Dickey-Lincoln School Reservoir, Maine o sada N 218, 400.0 0 218, 400, 0 1,814.0 
ES Se RNASE Ea EPR E Le) ROE ee aa eee Soe 
Total food control... .... eran wennenncnnnenesscescern-an= 575, 145. 2 18, 737.0 593, 882, 2 230, 977. 3 


Il. HURRICANE (ALL SINCE 1955) 


[In thousands of dollars] 
Federal ( Federal i 
Project Status Completion date C Total eee 
through fiscal year 1967 
LOCAL PROTECTION PROJECTS 

Fox Point, Providence RA. 11, 230.0 4,813.0 16, 043. 0 11, 230. 0 

11, 535. 0 7,115.0 18, 650. 0 11, 245. 0 

New Londo 4; 760. 0 2; 040.0 6, 800. 0 395.0 

— 7255 1 + Ti 
32 SAN 5, 425. 0 2, 325. 0 e 
Wester, T 3.984. 0 2, 016. 0 6,000.0) A 

44, 748.3 22,915. 1 67, 663. 4 29, 174.3 

619, 893. 5 41, 652. 1 661, 545. 6 260, 151.6 


l 
g 
727 
: 


1 Non-Federal amounts shown in Aerie are not in — totals, They will ultimately be re- 3 Small flood control projects not specifically a 

imbursed to Federa 8 er water supply — 44 or construction of recreational In addition, local interests have expended $1, 
(O a a fish — ane. Er W.) an in . vans with Federal Water Project Recrea- 5 In addition, local interests have expended 

The costs are presently included as part of Federal project costs to reflect b In addition, local interests have expended provements, 

anpropristion re eed 7 in addition, local interests are expending a $12,740,000 for flood control improve- 

inciudes recreation facilities developed since 1955 and estimated cost for future planned develop- ments. 


z 
8 
3 
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DAMAGES PREVENTED 
Operation of the completed flood control 
projects within the New England Division 
have prevented a total of $155,760,000 in 
damages through fiscal year 1967. A break- 
out of this total by major basins is as fol- 
lows: 


Damages 

Basin prevented 
Connecticut River $124, 109, 000 
Merrimack River 25, 789, 000 
Thames River 5, 532, 000 
Costal river 197, 000 
Blackstone River 120, 000 
Housatonic River 13, 000 
TOURIS ———ů— ee 155. 760, 000 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona, 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I join my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts in opposition to the amendment. 
I trust it will be voted down. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a state in the 
construction of large projects, reclama- 
tion and flood control projects at which, 
when the dam is completed and the by- 
pass for it still is not completed, and in 
each such case existing at the present 
time if we would cut off all construction 
funds, the engineers actually would have 
to undo what has already been done by 
dynamiting out portions of the completed 
dam to prevent flooding. To stop these 
projects at a state such as this would be 
completely nonsensical and uneconomi- 
cal and just should not be done. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. We are 
dealing here with Federal obligations 
under existing contracts. If we fail to 
provide the funds required for next fis- 
cal year we will be liable for large ter- 
mination costs. I remember a case years 
ago where funds were deleted by Con- 
gress and the Government had to default 
at a great loss. We must honor our com- 
—— regarding contracts now in 

orce. 

Any time we sign a contract, the U.S. 
Government is obligated. Certainly we 
must be responsible in meeting our obli- 
gations. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time when we face a breakdown in law 
enforcement at home, and war and al- 
most every other kind of problem abroad, 
problems to which we have given and 
are giving our attention, we must not 
neglect the basic resources of our coun- 
try, its soil, its rivers and harbors, its 
forests, and its minerals, the resources 
on which all else depends. 

Yet some would cut out all funds for 
the development and protection of the 
real strength of our country, its natural 
resources. It is rather sad sometimes to 
see people get money and wealth mixed 
up, as though one equaled the other. 

A few years ago someone said that 
Ethiopia, as I recall, was the only nation 
in the world with a balanced budget: 
“The country did not owe anything and 
it did not have anything.” 

I believe in a balanced budget. It pro- 
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vides stability, which is of real value, but 
money in itself is not wealth. 
THE LESSONS OF HISTORY 


Briefly, I should like to call attention 
to a statement from my report on the 
appropriation bill which I handled ear- 
lier in the year. I quote: 

Ancient Greece had forested hills, ample 
water supplies, and productive soil. In parts 
of this area today, the old erosion-proof Ro- 
man roads stand several feet above a barren 
desert. Ancient irrigation systems in many 
parts of China and India are abandoned to- 
day and filled with silt. Most of India’s pres- 
ent land problems are due to excessive de- 
forestation, erosion and siltation made nec- 
essary by tremendous population growth 
during the past two centuries. 

The highly developed civilization of an- 
cient Guatemala and Yucatan are merely his- 
tory today. Archaeologists believe that they 
exploited their land as intensively as pos- 
sible until its fertility was gone and their 
prosperous civilizations vanished. 


The long-since-gone city-states of his- 
tory used up and wore out their natural 
resources. In 2000 B.C. the Valley of the 
Nile was a granary for the Roman Em- 
pire. Today its productivity is largely 
gone because of neglect and misuse. In 
3500 B.C. the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers supported a large and 
prosperous civilization. Today less than 
20 percent is productive. 

Why are those areas gone today, so far 
as the ability to support their people is 
concerned? It is because the people were 
unwilling, year after year, to put back 
into the land a fair share of what they 
took out. 

For us to fail, whatever our problems, 
to look after the basic resources on which 
all our well-being depends would not 
merely endanger our standard of living 
but life itself would be affected. We 
would be heading in the direction of In- 
dia and China; and there would not be 
any foreign aid when our country is worn 
out. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider myself for- 
tunate to serve on this Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Public Works and, at 
the same time, as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee for Agriculture. 
I have a double opportunity to work for 
those programs which take care of our 
country—soil conservation, watershed 
protection, flood prevention, rural water 
and sewerage loans, rural electrification, 
rural telephones, the agricultural conser- 
vation program, along with many other 
domestic programs—school lunch, school 
milk, and so forth. 

In preparing this bill, we heard over 
1,100 witnesses from all over the United 
States. We tried to meet, as far as cir- 
cumstances would permit, the need for 
continuing the work of development and 
protection of each and every region. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS, NORTH MISSISSIPPI 


In my own section which is typical of 
our action for all areas of the Nation, we 
provided funds for the lower Mississippi 
River and tributaries, for a continuation 
of the study on bank caving, $450,000 for 
construction of bridges at Crowder and 
Paducah Wells, and funds for continuing 
study of Hatchie River. 

The bill provides $475,000 for continu- 
ation of engineering and design of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee Waterway and 
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for work at Arkabutla, Enid, Sardis, and 
Grenada reservoirs. 

I take note of the fact that a few 
weeks ago we passed a bill prohibiting 
the charging of fees, and the Corps of 
Engineers has promised to maintain a 
more realistic water level. 

YELLOW CREEK PROJECT 


Perhaps one of the more important 
developments is the favorable report on 
Yellow Creek, a port on the Mississippi 
side of the Tennessee River. This report 
follows our directive of last year: 

To prepare an analysis of the proposed 
project, evaluating such factors as potential 
benefits from industrial development, in- 
creased employment and “identifiable stim- 
uli” to the overall economy of Northeast 
Mississippi expected to result from the river 
development. 


In its report, the TVA said the pro- 
posed port to be located on Yellow Creek 
embayment of Pickwick Reservoir, would 
open up the area to heavy industry, “in 
the high wage bracket which should 
boost average wage earnings.” 

The project would entail construc- 
tion of: First, river terminal on Yellow 
Creek for handling freight and trans- 
ferring it between barges and railcars 
or trucks; second, a 12-mile rail spur to 
the Southern Railway; and third, a high- 
way connection between State Route 25 
and the river terminal. 

The TVA estimates the port area 
would attract 15 industrial firms in 25 
years, provide some 2,820 jobs, an an- 
nual payroll in excess of $2,000,000, and 
add an additional income for the area 
of $13,000,000. 

The cost-benefit ratio is a tremendous 
$6 to each $1 invested. 

In this bill we have tried to provide 
the same type of development for the 
whole country with only a little more 
than 1 percent of the Federal budget. 
Is that too little to invest in order that 
we may leave to our children and to 
their children a rich land? We could 
leave them all the money in the world, 
and a wornout land, and they could not 
make good; but if we leave them a rich 
land they can set up their own financial 
system, for they would have something 
on which to build. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe all Members, 
as well as the people of the Nation, can 
and will agree with my reasoning. Look 
after our base, our country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. STAFFORD]. 

The amendment. was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

For construction and rehabilitation of au- 
thorized reclamation projects or parts there- 
of (including power transmission facilities) 
and for other related activities, as authorized 
by law, to remain available until expended, 
$166,300,000, of which $115,000,000 shall be 
derived from the reclamation fund: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be used to initiate the construction of 
transmission facilities within those areas 
covered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred customers, 


except those transmission facilities for which 
construction funds have been heretofore ap- 
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propriated, those facilities which are nec- 
essary to carry out the terms of such con- 
tracts or those facilities for which the Sec- 
retary of the Interior finds the wheeling 
agency is unable or unwilling to provide for 
the integration of Federal projects or for 
service to a Federal establishment or pre- 
ferred customer: Provided further, That 
the final point of discharge for the inter- 
ceptor drain for the San Luis unit shall not 
be determined until development by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the State of Cal- 
ifornia of a plan, which shall conform with 
the water quality standards of the State of 
California as approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, to minimize any deterimental 
effect of the San Luis drainage waters: Pro- 
vided further, That of the amount appropri- 
ated herein for the Washoe Project, not to 
exceed $600,000, representing the cost of pro- 
viding water service on national forest lands 
under the administration of the United 
States Forest Service, shall be nonreimburs- 
able. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I noticed in one of the 
Washington newspapers recently a story 
dealing with something called Mar-A- 
Lago in Palm Beach, Fla. It is described 
as a multimillion-dollar Arabian Nights 
palace, which, so the story says, may be 
made available to the U.S. Government 
as an official vacation residence for the 
President and visiting world leaders. 

This 115-room castle on the sand is 
owned by Post Toasties heiress Marjorie 
Merriweather Post, who seems to want 
to unload it. The Department of the In- 
terior seems to be interested in taking 
over this palace on the sand, which re- 
quires, I will say to my friend from Ohio 
Mr. Kwan], the chairman of the Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee, a staff of some 
54, including 22 year-round gardeners to 
take care of the premises. As I have said, 
the Department of the Interior seems to 
be very much interested in this because 
Mr. George Hartzog, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and his wife, and 
Mr. Angier Biddle Duke, the State De- 
partment’s Chief of Protocol, and his 
wife, and Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson went 
down to look it over recently and inci- 
dentally got some “rest” in these luxu- 
rious surroundings. 

I wondered if by any chance there is 
any money in this bill, since we are now 
on the title dealing with the Department 
of the Interior, for the taking over Mar- 
A-Lago, the castle on the sand, as a re- 
sort and watering place for the President 
and visiting Pooh-Bahs from foreign 
countries. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I can say this to the 
gentleman from Iowa. I have made the 
statement many times that if we had 20 
more men like him in Congress, we 
would be much better prepared to do 
our job because you do study the bill. 
I would like to inform the gentleman 
that this item does not come under the 
jurisdiction of this subcommittee and 
that there are no funds in the bill for 
this item. 
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Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. I just want to be sure that 
I do not miss a bill which would provide 
the money for this kind of a boon- 
doggle. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I am in- 
formed that the gift would be to the 
National Park Service and, if so, it would 
have nothing whatsoever to do with this 
bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I just wanted to make 
sure that there are not some funds tucked 
away in this bill in any way, shape, form, 
or fashion for the purpose of taking over 
this castle and entertaining foreign 
dignitaries and Pooh-Bahs. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield further, 
I can assure the gentleman from Iowa 
that there is not one single dime con- 
tained in this bill for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. This is just one more ex- 
travagance we can dispense with at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

For operation and maintenance of reclama- 
tion projects or parts thereof and other fa- 
cilities, as authorized by law; and for a soil 
and moisture conservation program on lands 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, pursuant to law, $50,000,000, of 
which $39,638,000 shall be derived from the 
reclamation fund and $2,098,000 shall be de- 
rived from the Colorado River Dam fund: 
Provided, That funds advanced by water 
users for operation and maintenance of rec- 
lamation projects or parts thereof shall be 
deposited to the credit of this appropriation 
and may be expended for the same objects 
and in the same manner as sums appropri- 
ated herein may be expended, and the un- 
expended balances of such advances shall be 
credited to the appropriation for the next 
succeeding fiscal year. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the first of my re- 
marks it is a privilege to commend the 
committee for the work it has done on 
this bill. 

The committee deserves special praise 
because at page 46 of the report it is 
indicated that because of the nature of 
the land acquisition in the area of the 
Meramec Park Reservoir you plan to 
conduct a staff investigation to assure 
the amount of land acquisition is held 
to the minimum essential for the pro- 
ject purposes at Meramec Park, Mo. 

Mr. Chairman, another Corps of Engi- 
neers project located in west-central 
Missouri is known as the Kaysinger Res- 
ervoir. 

This past weekend I visited in both St. 
Clair County, Mo., and Benton County, 
Mo. I was surprised and disappointed to 
learn a majority of the landowners 
whose property has been or will have 
to be acquired by the Corps of Engineers 
for the Kaysinger project are dissatis- 
fied with the work being done by the 
civilian negotiators employed by the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Without dwelling upon details, several 
members of the City Council of Osceola, 
Mo., together with businessmen of that 
city related to me they were concerned 
because these civilian representatives of 
the corps had urged property owners 
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whose land and improvements were in- 
cluded within the area acquired by the 
Government to move farther away from 
the lake area and suggested adjoining 
counties. The only reason anyone can 
assign for these suggestions would be 
some slight saving in relocation costs or 
perhaps to avoid construction by the 
Government of a housing area to provide 
for those displaced residents who are 
unable to relocate through private nego- 
tiations. 

Without the opportunity to sub- 
stantiate the complaints which were re- 
ceived in the short time I was in the 
area of these land acquisitions, I did 
hear enough which caused me to believe 
that there has certainly been a pro- 
nounced lack of patience and forbear- 
ance upon the part of these civilian 
negotiators of the Corps of Engineers as 
they go about throughout the area to 
acquire the thousands of tracts that must 
be assembled to make up the reservoir 
area. 

Again and again, in St. Clair and in 
Benton Counties, individuals complained 
to me against the take it or leave it“ 
attitude of these negotiators. We heard 
in several instances what was alleged to 
be improperly advanced advice that 
property owners stood no chance to bet- 
ter their condition if they went to court 
under condemnation proceedings. Worst 
of all was the allegations that a certain 
few of the negotiators were inclined to 
be abusive if the particular property 
owner did not accept the first offer they 
made on behalf of the Government. My 
point, Mr. Chairman, is if there is to be 
any attitude of impatience or irritation it 
should not be displayed by those public 
servants who are paid well for their work 
and services but might be justified by 
those displaced and uprooted from their 
homes through no preference of their 
own. It is these people who would have 
a right to be irritated and aggravated 
not the negotiators. These property 
owners have been long suffering. They 
have waited not knowing when their 
property would be acquired. These are 
the ones who have displayed real 
patience. I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that now is the time for some forbear- 
ance and the exercise of an attitude of 
conciliation upon the part of these 
negotiators rather than the alleged atti- 
tude and remarks to these landowners, 
saying “You have no recourse but to sell 
at the price we are offering to you.” 
These same negotiators go out of their 
way to gratuitously and I submit im- 
properly tell these land owners they can 
do no better if they go to court to try to 
resolve the issue. 

My office has no facilities to investi- 
gate these charges. However, I heard 
enough to lead me to believe there must 
be some substance to these complaints. 
All my life I have heard of the old cliche, 
“Where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire.” I hope that the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Appropriations Committee 
will direct their investigators when they 
conclude their work on the Meramec 
project to continue on to conduct a simi- 
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lar investigation of the acquisition pro- 
cedures at the Kaysinger project. 

While we all expect land acquisition 
by the corps to be restricted to the area 
directly involved by reservoir require- 
ments, the property owners have a right 
to expect courteous treatment by these 
agents of the Corps of Engineers as they 
do their work in this land acquisition. 

Kaysinger construction seems to be at 
a virtual standstill. For this reason, it 
would seem there is no need for a great 
hurry toward additional land acquisi- 
tion. The land may not be needed until 
1975 or 1976. There is plenty of time to 
continue to conclude negotiations with 
those who want or prefer to sell. As to 
those who would prefer to remain on 
their tracts for a while longer there is 
no valid or sufficient reason why these 
property owners should be hurriedly dis- 
placed at this time. 

It is my intention to summarize the 
complaints that were discussed with me 
in these two counties by letter to the 
chairman of the subcommittee. I shall 
provide representatives of the Corps of 
Engineers with a copy of these com- 
plaints. I would hope the corps and its 
civilian agents would not continue to 
rush head-on into widespread land ac- 
quisition on this project. But if this must 
be or has to be and if there should be 
some valid reason for continuing the pace 
of acquisition, then certainly there can 
be no reason for the alleged attitudes 
that have been displayed by these nego- 
tiators, along with reports of high- 
handed demands to the property owners 
that they must quickly accept the first 
Government offer. Most of all, I hope 
there will be a thorough investigation of 
the activities of these negotiators to the 
end there can be a restoration of com- 
mon, ordinary courtesy and politeness 
displayed by these men who are, after 
all, well-paid public servants. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATING EXPENSES 

For necessary operating expenses of the 
Commission in carrying out the purposes of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
including the employment of aliens; services 
authorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109; hire, mainte- 
nance, and operation of aircraft; publication 
and dissemination of atomic information; 
purchase, repair and cleaning of uniforms; 
official entertainment expenses (not to exceed 
$30,000); reimbursement of the General 
Services Administration for security guard 
services; hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
$2,080,000,000 and any moneys (except sums 
received from disposal of property under the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 2301)) received by the 
Commission, notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 3617 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C, 484), to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That of such amount 
$100,000 may be expended for objects of a 
confidential nature and in any such case 
the certificate of the Commission as to the 
amount of the expenditure and that it is 
deemed inadvisable to specify the nature 
thereof shall be deemed a sufficient voucher 
for the sum therein expressed to have been 
expended: Provided further, That from this 
appropriation transfers of sums may be 
made to other agencies of the Government 
for the performance of the work for which 
this appropriation is made, and in such cases 
the sums so transferred may be merged with 
the appropriation to which transferred: Pro- 
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vided further, That no part of this appropri- 
ation shall be used in connection with the 
payment of a fixed fee to any contractor 
or firm of contractors engaged under a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contract or contracts at any 
installation of the Commission, where that 
fee for community management is at a rate 
in excess of $90,000 per annum, or for the 
operation of a transportation system where 
that fee is at a rate in excess of $45,000 per 
annum. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sartor: On 
page 27, line 1, after “vehicles”, strike out 
62,080, 000,000“ and insert 82,078,500, 000“. 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
small item, it is a reduction of $1.5 mil- 
lion from the general appropriation for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. I would 
like to have this money taken out of the 
Plowshare program. The reasons are as 
follows: 

There was a $17 million authorization 
which was originally asked for. That was 
about a $2.5 million increase over the 
Atomic Energy Commission request to 
the Congress. Initially, the Atomic Ener- 
gy Commission asked for $26,550,000 
from the Bureau of the Budget; subse- 
quently the request going to Congress 
was for only $14,500,000, a reduction of 
$12,050,000. 

One of the projects which has a peace- 
ful use to which the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has been directing its attention 
has been Gas Buggy. Their own report 
says that it will be a year before they 
will know whether or not other experi- 
ments should be made. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the financial 
condition of this country, and in view of 
the fact that there is no definite infor- 
mation as to whether or not the original 
Gas Buggy project is successful, here is 
a place where a reduction of $1.5 million 
can be made. This, I believe, would be an 
indication to the country that projects 
which are not necessary at the present 
time can be put off due to the Nation’s 
financial condition. Tomorrow we are 
going to be asked to increase taxes and 
we are going to ask the President to make 
a $6 billion cut in Government expendi- 
tures. Here is a good place to make a 
small beginning, to show that we are 
able to make a contribution to that $6 
billion cut. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out to 
the Members that although the authori- 
zation committee authorized $16,950,000 
for the Plowshare program, our com- 
mittee has recommended only 814.5 mil- 
lion, a decrease of $3,465,000 below the 
current year level. We on the committee 
feel that this is a very small amount to 
be spent for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. I believe that all of the Members 
who have been in the House and who 
have watched these appropriations from 
year to year realize that there is a tre- 
mendous potential development possible 
in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

It is true that the final results of Proj- 
ect Gas Buggy have not yet been finally 
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evaluated because it takes some time to 
evaluate the results of any research and 
development program. However, the pre- 
liminary data that has accrued has in- 
dicated that the results are almost exact- 
ly as they calculated they would be in 
the theoretical calculation. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a most impor- 
tant and limited program being under- 
taken with the financial participation by 
private industry. In the instance of Proj- 
ect Gas Buggy, not only does it show an 
excellent chance of being successful, but 
it will lead to the further development of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

I think it would be unwise for this Con- 
gress to stop this worthwhile develop- 
ment, certainly, at this stage. It does re- 
quire some long leadtime planning and 
research to develop these projects and 
we should be in a position to proceed 
with follow-on projects when the results 
of Gas Buggy are finally evaluated. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, as much as I respect him, 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. KEE 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kee: On page 
27, line 1, strike out 62,080,000, 000“ and in- 
sert 62,075,060, 000. 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of this amendment is to delete $4,940,000 
85 the Shippingport atomic power sta- 

on. 

Shippingport was originally a research 
and development station with power go- 
ing into Duquesne—Dukane—Light Co. 
Research and development function has 
now been served. Current funds are be- 
ing used more or less as subsidy. 

This plant is a light water reactor and 
as such should receive no further re- 
search and development funds. 

If private industry wishes to use this 
plant for research and development pur- 
poses, it should be required to do so at 
their expense. 

This plant is produeing power in di- 
rect competition with coal. It is located 
in the midst of an abundance of coal 
and if this $4,940,000 is deleted from this 
bill it will not only be a saving to the tax- 
payers of America, but it will be bene- 
ficial to the coal industry and private in- 
dustry, because in all probability coal 
would replace nuclear generation. 

In the past, Shippingport has been a 
very useful—and very expensive—re- 
search tool for the Federal Government. 
It started out producing electricity at 
about 60 mills per kilowatt-hour, ap- 
proximately 10 or 15 times the cost of 
electricity from coal. This, however, was 
to be expected, because the plant was a 
research project. It should be understood, 
however, that the utility—-Dukane—paid 
no part of this extra cost; the utility 
merely paid for the steam the price that 
it would have had to pay for steam from 
coal. That is still the case today—any 
extra cost is borne by Uncle Sam. 

Shippingport has been useful as a re- 
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search tool. Now, however, the AEC is 
proposing to use it for a further purpose. 
The AEC proposed to spend this money, 
several million dollars, to “phase out” 
the so-called seed and blanket” reactor. 

Back in 1965 Admiral Rickover per- 
suaded the Atomic Energy Commission 
to ask for $91 million to build a seed- 
and-blanket reactor. A witness for the 
coal industry pointed out to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy that the 
proposed seed-and-blanket reactor 
would have such extremely high capital 
costs that it could not possibly be of any 
benefit to an investor-owned utility; it 
could have possibilities only for govern- 
ment-owned utilities with extremely low 
capital carrying charges. 

Nevertheless, Congress authorized the 
“go ahead” on this project. Within a 
year, and after spending about $20 mil- 
lion, the AEC was forced to come back 
to Congress and admit that the whole 
idea was not practical from the begin- 
ning. To work, the seed-and-blanket had 
to have fuel cladding which would last 
for 10 years, and it was quickly deter- 
mined that no metal could stand irradia- 
tion for this period of time. As a result, 
the rest of the program was canceled. 

Mr. Chairman, Admiral Rickover is a 
very fine man. But he has, perhaps, too 
high a rating in the minds of Congress 
with respect to matters of economics. He 
has never had experience in this com- 
petitive rat race. He does do a wonderful 
job of quality control in military mat- 
ters, where money is no object. But he 
does not understand the competitive re- 
quirements of low-cost power. Neverthe- 
less, very few Members of Congress are 
willing to stand up and argue with him. 
I hereby do so. 

When the seed-and-blanket concept 
fell on its face, AEC and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy apparently felt 
compelled to go through the motions of 
mollifying Admiral Rickover. Therefore, 
they decided to spend a few million dol- 
lars a year at Shippingport, to “phase 
out” the seed-and-blanket concept. That 
is exactly what we are taking about now. 
We are talking about a concept that 
will not work; we are talking about a 
concept which would be of no interest 
to investor-owned utilities even if it did 
work, because the capital costs are so 
enormous; and we are talking about 
spending several million dollars a year 
just to mollify the feelings of one of our 
political heros. The U.S. economy cannot 
stand this sort of expenditure. Now is 
our opportunity to prevent waste of 
money. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope my amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to point out to 
the Members of the House that the com- 
mittee has already reduced the AEC re- 
actor development program by $66,250,- 
000, including a reduction of $5,500,000 
for the civilian power reactor program. 

I certainly hope that the committee 
Will reject the amendment. 

The Shippingport reactor is actually 
the basis for the technology of all the 
light water reactors we are using in the 
United States for the production of elec- 
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trical power in our country. They are 
still getting very valuable technical data 
and information from this reactor. The 
money that is involved here, $4,900,000, 
that the gentleman seeks to strike out is 
required to test a new core which would 
have an application on all the future 
light water reactors that may be built in 
this country. 

Mr. Chairman I think it would be a 
great mistake to adopt this amendment 
terminating this valuable development 
works. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
California, Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Shippingport 
reactor was built by Admiral Rickover 
as a test reactor. It is a laboratory. In 
my opinion, it is the most important 
reactor in America, because we are using 
it as a laboratory to test different types 
of fuel. There is a number of different 
types of fuel that are continually being 
injected into this laboratory, taken out, 
and analyzed as to the efficiercy of the 
unit of fuel. By the way, this is a joint 
venture. The Government built the re- 
actor, and the Duquesne Light & Power 
Co. of Pennsylvania is buying the steam 
from it at a current price, and there 
is income coming from the Duquesne 
Light & Power Co. people for the steam, 
which is a byproduct of this laboratory- 
type test reactor. 

I join with the gentleman from New 
Mexico in saying that this is one of our 
most valuable experimental laboratories. 
It is something that has to be retained, 
or you are going to dump a laboratory 
investment of about $125 million. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HAYS 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hays: On page 
27, line 1, strike out 84, 080, 000, oo“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 82,076,000, 000. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is to the Atomic Energy 
Commission section. I would like to see 
stricken $4 million for the plutonium 
utilization project. This program is de- 
signed to aid the users of nuclear reac- 
tors to justify their decision to go nu- 
clear. It represents a hidden subsidy to 
supposedly commercial reactors. 

Federal funds in excess of $100 million 
have already been spent to develop a re- 
cycle technology. The funds are of direct 
value to utilities which to date have 
spent a total of $700,000 of their own 
money on a plutonium recycle program. 

The very large amounts of plutonium 
to be produced will force the private sec- 
tor to engage in its own research and de- 
velopment if nuclear plants are to be 
competitive. Estimates of plutonium pro- 
duction range up to $1 billion in inven- 
tory by the mid-1980’s. Without recycle 
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or breeder technology, plutonium will be 
a cost item for every utility, a cost which 
should be charged to the nuclear plant, 
and not subsidized, it seems to me, by the 
Government. 

The recycling of plutonium which may 
be needed in breeders is a waste of a very 
valuable natural resource, 

Industry, through Edison Electric In- 
stitute, is preparing a program on plu- 
tonium recycle, but the program seems 
small when compared to need. Indeed, 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
has called upon industry to provide more 
resources, while at the same time author- 
izing additional funds for research and 
development in this field. 

Since this is a subsidy to what should 
be a program which can stand on its own 
legs, if nuclear programs can, I think we 
could well save this $4 million, and I 
ask adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

First, I wish to point out to the Mem- 
bers of the House what the plutonium re- 
cycle program is. It is really a redevel- 
opment program aimed at finding the 
best way to utilize the plutonium which 
is created in nuclear reactors as a conse- 
quence of the chain reaction of fission- 
able uranium in the power reactors. The 
plutonium that is thus created, almost as 
a byproduct, can be recycled in the re- 
actor as a nuclear fuel for the genera~ 
tion of additional energy. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
held extensive hearings on this subject. 
The committee has called on industry to 
assume the major burden and role in 
the completion of development work on 
the plutonium recycle process. 

This process really could be—and I be- 
lieve will be—a bridge between the light 
water reactor, which is now producing 
electrical power in our country, and the 
fast breeder reactor, which is in the re- 
search and development stage. All we 
would be doing, if we accept the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio, in my 
opinion, would be closing the door on a 
very important segment of the industry 
which shows great hope for lowering the 
cost of production of electrical power. 

I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. Again I point out to Members of 
the Committee that in this section of the 
bill we have deleted $66.2 million already 
including a reduction of $5,500,000 in the 
civilian power program. I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, is it not 
true, if the plutonium reactor work is not 
done, that this likewise in the reactor 
producing electricity has no value, so 
the gentleman’s amendment strikes at 
the very basic economics of the entire 
nuclear industry and would be a crushing 
blow if this work is not carried on? 

In addition to that, if we do not use 
the plutonium for this purpose, is it not 
true it is liable to stray into the hands of 
people who would use it not for peaceful 
power production, but for some other 
kind of use? 
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Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. The an- 
swer to the gentleman's first question is 
“Yes.” The answer to his second question 
is, there is always that possibility. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
ihe amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the importance of the 
Atomic Energy Commission would appear 
to be self-evident. But, perhaps because 
it is not a Cabinet-level department, or 
perhaps because its headquarters are in 
the hinterlands of Germantown, Md., the 
administration seems to have forgotten 
this vital agency. 

As a quick refresher course, I would 
like to remind the administration that 
the Atomic Energy Commission is one of 
the most important agencies in the Fed- 
eral Government, controlling more than 
$2 billion of the taxpayers’ money each 
year. 

It is a high-level policymaking agency 
which largely controls the peacetime 
atomic energy programs in this country. 
Its decisions vitally effect a multibillion 
industry. Its influence over the electric 
power generation in this country is sig- 
nificant today and will become infinitely 
more significant in the future. 

The Atomic Energy Commission oper- 
ates the most extensive scientific research 
and development network in history. It 
spends $125 million a year to support 
research programs in 237 colleges and 
universities across the Nation. 

It also is responsible for the operation 
of the laboratories and facilities con- 
cerned with nuclear weapons research, 
development, and production. This func- 
tion alone would seem to justify position 
of importance to the Government. 

Yet, the administration treats the 
Atomic Energy Commission with all the 
importance of the White House Easter 
egg roll. Federal judgeships in Texas are 
filled more rapidly than vacancies on 
the Commission which administers this 
vital organization. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946, which 
established the AEC, provided for a five- 
man Commission to head the agency. But 
it should be noted that since January 
1964, the membership of the Commission 
has been filled only about half the time. 

It is now almost 11 months since the 
Commission has operated with its full 
membership of five. This seriously im- 
pairs the efficacy of the Commission by 
overburdening the other four Commis- 
sioners with work and responsibilities 
they little have time for. 

This is a sore point with me and with 
some other members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy that the ad- 
ministration continually demeans the 
importance of the AEC by its lackadai- 
sical attitude toward appointments to 
the Commission. 

I find it impossible to believe that the 
administration has difficulty recruiting 
topflight people from the nuclear field 
to serve on the Commission. That leaves 
three reasons for the almost continuous 
“Vacancy” sign at the AEC: First. The 
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administration fails to plan ahead on 
filling the vacancies; second, it does not 
make a serious attempt to fill the vacan- 
cies; and third, it fails to recruit Com- 
mission members willing to serve for any 
length of time. 

Two of the most recent ex-Commis- 
sioners had only a passing interest in 
the atomic energy business, hence they 
served the Commission only 1 year each, 
the minimum protocol would demand. In 
most cases, it takes a new Comissioner 
almost a year to learn his job and carry 
his full share of the responsibility and 
workload. This applies even to an old 
hand in the nuclear business, So, in the 
case of Dr, Mary Bunting and Dr. Samuel 
Nabrit, who served only a year apiece, 
they resigned just as they were approach- 
ing the point of being effective Commis- 
sioners. 

Now we are approaching another prob- 
lem with the Commission. The term of 
the current Chairman, Dr. Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, will expire in 11 days. At 1 minute 
past midnight of June 30, the AEC will 
legally be without a Chairman and down 
to three Commissioners unless the ad- 
ministration acts promptly to reappoint 
Dr. Seaborg or nominate a new Chair- 
man. 

My hope is that the President will act 
promptly to resolve this uncertainty con- 
cerning the chairmanship of the AEC, 
and to fill the current vacancy as well. 
I might note that there has been a prac- 
tice in recent years of nominating two 
Commissioners simultaneously. In 1962, 
John G. Palfrey and James T. Ramey 
were nominated at the same time. Again 
in 1966, the President nominated Wilfrid 
E. Johnson and Samuel M. Nabritt to- 
gether. 

At any rate, time is running short, Mr. 
President, and a lot of people are impa- 
tiently waiting for some action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 510. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this or any other Act, shall be avail- 
able to finance interdepartmental boards, 
commissions, councils, committees, or similar 
groups under section 214 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1946 (31 U.S.C. 691) 
which do not have prior and specific con- 
gressional approval of such method of finan- 
cial support. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONAS 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Jonas: On page 
34 following line 2, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 511. Money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969 only to the extent 
that expenditure thereof shall not result in 
the aggregate expenditure of Federal funds 
by all agencies provided for herein beyond 
$4,400,000,000.” 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I will not 
take more than 1 minute. This is the 
ordinary spending limitation amendment 
and it undertakes to limit spending next 
year to the exact figure the committee 
estimates will be spent anyway. This 
3 ties it down and writes it into the 
aw. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee accepts the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and 
report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. ASPINALL, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 17903) making appropriations for 
public works for water and power re- 
sources development, including certain 
civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
certain agencies of the Department of 
the Interior, the Atlantic-Pacific Inter- 
oceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, In- 
terstate Commission on the Potomac 
River Basin, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Coun- 
cil, and the Atomic Energy Commission, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I demand a separate vote on the so-called 
Giaimo amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, line 19, after the semicolon, 
3 out 8818. 000, 000 and insert 8812. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 266, nays 132, not voting 35, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 195] 


YEAS—266 

Abernethy Berry Burke, Fla. 
Adair Betts Burke, Mass. 
Anderson, Ill, Bevill Burleson 
Andrews, Ala. Blackburn Burton, Utah 
Andrews, Blanton Bush 

N. Dak. Bray Button 
Arends Brinkley Byrnes, Wis 
Ashmore Brock Cabell 
Baring Broomfield Cahill 
Barrett Brotzman Carter 
Bates Brown, Mich Casey 
Battin Brown, Ohio Cederberg 
Belcher Broyhill, N.C. Chamberlain 
Bell Broyhill, Va. Clancy 
Bennett Buchanan Clark 
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Hosmer Purcell 
Hull Qule 
Hunt Quillen 
Hutchinson Railsback 
Ichord Randall 
Irwin Rarick 
Jarman Reid, III. 
Joelson el 
Johnson, Pa. Reinecke 
nas Rhodes, Pa. 
Jones, Mo. Riegle 
Robison 
Kee Rodino 
Keith Rogers, Colo. 
King, N.Y. Rogers, 
Rooney, Pa. 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall Roudebush 
Kyl Rumsfeld 
Laird Ruppe 
Landrum St. Onge 
Langen n 
Latta Satterfield 
Lennon lor 
Lipscomb Schadeberg 
Lloyd Scherle 
Long, La. Schneebeli 
Long, Md. Schweiker 
Lukens Schwengel 
McClory Scott 
McCloskey Shipley 
McClure ver 
McDade Skubitz 
McDonald, Slack 
Mich. Smith, Calif. 
. McEwen Smith, N.Y. 
MacG Smith, Okla. 
Mailliard Snyder 
Marsh Springer 
Martin Stanton 
Mathias, Calif. Steiger, Ariz. 
Mathias, Md. Steiger, Wis. 
May Stratton 
Mayne Stuckey 
Meskill alt 
el Talcott 
Miller, Ohio Taylor 
Mills Teague, Calif. 
Minish Thompson, Ga, 
Mize Thomson, Wis. 
Monagan Tuck 
Montgomery Utt 
Vander Jagt 
Moorhead anik 
Morgan Wampler 
Morse, Mass. Watkins 
n Watson 
Myers Watts 
Nelsen Whalen 
Nichols Whall 
O'Konski Whitener 
O'Neill, Mass, Widnall 
Patman 
Pelly Williams, Pa, 
Perkins 
Pettis Wilson, Bob 
Philbin 
Pickle Wolff 
Pike Wyatt 
Pirnie Wydler 
Poage Wylie 
Poff Wyman 
Pollock Zion 
Price, Tex. Zwach 
NAYS—132 
Edmondson Hicks 
Edwards, Calif. Holifield 
Edwards,La. Howard 
Eilberg Hungate 
Evans, Colo. Johneon, Calif. 
Everett Jones, Ala, 
Fallon Jones, N.C. 
Farbstein K 
Fascell Kazen 
Feighan Kirwan 
Foley Kluczynski 
Ford, Yos 
William D Leggett 
r McCarthy 
Friedel MoFall 
Garmatz Macdonald, 
Gibbons Mass. 
Gonzalez Machen 
Green, Pa. Madden 
Halpern Mahon 
Hamilton Matsunaga 
Hanley Meeds 
Hanna Miller, Calif. 
Hansen, Wash. Mink 
Hathaway Morris, N. Mex. 
Hawkins Moss 


Hechler, W. Va. Murphy, III. 
Helstoski Natcher 


Nix Ronan Tunney 
III. Rooney, N.Y, Udall 
O'Hara, Mich. 
Olsen Roush Van Deerlin 
O'Neal, Ga. Roybal Vigorito 
Ottinger Ryan Waggonner 
St Germain Waldie 
Patten Scheuer Walker 
Pepper Sisk White 
Podell Smith, Iowa Whitten 
Price, Til. Stafford Wilson, 
Pryor Steed Charles H. 
Pucinski Stephens Wright 
Rees Stubblefield Yates 
Reid, N.Y. Sullivan Young 
Teague, Tex. Zablocki 
Rhodes, Ariz. Tenzer 
Roberts Tiernan 
NOT VOTING—35 
Abbitt Dingell Minshall 
Ashbrook Dulski Mosher 
Ayres Evins, Tenn. Murphy, N.Y. 
Nedai 
B Gilbert Pool 
Bolton Holland Resnick 
Bow Jacobs Rivers 
Clawson, Del Karsten Roste 
r Kelly Selden 
Conyers King, Calif. Staggers 


Cunningham Kleppe ‘Thompson, N.J. 
McMillan 


Diggs 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Abbitt for, with Mr. Gallagher against, 
Mr. Collier for, with Mr. Jacobs against. 
Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Gilbert against. 
Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Conyers against. 
Mr. Mosher for, with Mr. Murphy of New 
York against. 
Mr. Del Clawson for, with Mr. Thompson 
of New Jersey against. 
Mr. Ayres for, with Mr. Resnick against. 
Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr, Holland 
against. 
Mr. Ashbrook for, with Mr. Dingell against. 
Mr. Minshall for, with Mr. Bingham 
against. 
Mr. Kleppe for, with Mrs. Kelly against. 
Mr. Biester for, with Mr. King of California 


against. 
Mr, Selden for, with Mr. Diggs against. 
Mr. Staggers for, with Mr, Dulski against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 
Mr. Rivers with Mr. Pool. 


Mr. BARING and Mr. KEE changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
Srii ossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. CONTE 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CONTE. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Conte moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
17908 to the Committee on Appropriations. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the 
previous question is ordered on the mo- 
tion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 

the motion to recommit. 
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The motion to recommit was rejected. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 
The bill was passed. 
18 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
joint resolution of the following title, 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S.J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide 
franked mail privileges for surviving spouses 
of Members of Congress. 


TO PROVIDE FRANKED MAIL PRIVI- 
LEGES FOR SURVIVING SPOUSES 
OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 180) to provide franked 
mail privileges for surviving spouses of 
Members of Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

S. J. Res. 180 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
57 of title 39, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“$ 4171. Franked mail for surviving spouses 
of Members of Congress 

Upon the death of a Member of Congress 
during his term of office, the surviving spouse 
of such Member may send, for a period not 
to exceed 180 days after his death, as franked 
mail, correspondence relating to the death 
of the Member.“; 

(2) by inserting after “4161-4167” in the 
definition “Frank” in section 4151 the phrase 
“and 4171”; 

(3) by inserting before “shall be paid” in 
section 4167 (a) the phrase “and postage on 
correspondence sent by the surviving spouse 
of a Member under section 4171 of this 
title,“; and 

(4) by inserting at the end of the analysis 
thereof, immediately preceding section 4151 
of such title, the following new item: 
“$4171, Franked mail for surviving spouses 

of Members of Congress.” 


The Senate joint resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 
inns motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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SUCCESSFUL TECHNICAL TRAINING 
PROGRAM UNDERWAY IN SOUTH 
TEXAS 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, we 
regularly hear complaints about federally 
sponsored programs, and seldom about 
the good they do. That is why I want to 
tell everyone today about a technical 
training program underway in south 
Texas—one to which we can all point 
with pride—because it trains people into 
economic productivity to the benefit of 
all 


To virtually everyone the plight of 
many of our citizens is well known. Many 
of these citizens have traditionally de- 
pended upon agriculture for employ- 
ment—a situation which has resulted in 
great masses of people who are under- 
educated, underemployed, and unem- 
ployed. In pursuit of work these people 
have followed crop harvests across the 
length and breadth of the United 
States—keeping entire families in tran- 
sient for long periods and totally inter- 
rupting normal educational opportuni- 
ties for thousands. 

Many solutions to this problem have 
been advanced in recent years. One of 
the more meaningful programs aimed at 
the plight of these citizens is to be found 
at Harlingen, Tex., in the heart of Texas’ 
Rio Grande Valley where agriculture is 
the mainstay of the economy. Here, 
where a majority of the population is of 
Spanish extraction, concrete steps are 
being taken to provide occupational 
training specially designed for Spanish- 
and English-speaking Americans to pre- 
pare them for technical careers and 
skilled jobs in the Western World of 
work. This program has widespread sup- 
port, not only among civic leaders in 
Harlingen, but throughout the whole 
Rio Grande Valley. 

Recently the first class was graduated 
from the James Connally Technical In- 
stitute mobile training unit at Harlingen 
Industrial Air Park. We honor the 20 
students of a combination welding course 
as the forerunners of literally thousands 
who will come to the facility to receive 
bilingual training in 30 to 35 occupational 
areas. James Connally Technical Insti- 
tute, located in Waco, Tex., was estab- 
lished by an act of the 59th Texas Leg- 
islature as a part of the Texas A. & M. 
University system and is the first compre- 
hensive technical institute in the State 
of Texas. 

The Harlingen operation has made use 
of all conceivable facilities—utilizing the 
buildings at the deactivated Harlingen 
Gunnery School, a World War II train- 
ing school of note, and a post-World War 
II navigation training school—utilizing 
also the large manpower pool in the 
area whose abilities have never been 
properly. channeled in the past. It is a 
remarkable outfit all the way around. 

Dr. Roy W. Dugger, director of James 
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Connally Technical Institute and vice 
president of Texas A. & M. University, 
has pointed out that present facilities at 
Harlingen Industrial Air Park are ade- 
quate for 350 students. In the early 
1970’s, Dr. Dugger expects the facilities 
of the school to be adequate for 3,000 or 
more students. 

The project—offering concrete, sen- 
sible assistance in a priority area of con- 
cern—represents close cooperation be- 
tween the U.S. Government, the govern- 
ment of the State of Texas, and the gov- 
ernments of the city of Harlingen and 
related cities of the Rio Grande Valley. 
The unified effort has been admirable. 

The facility has been assured of $2.2 
million for a permanent building pro- 
gram through funds from the Economic 
Development Administration. The Fed- 
eral Government is also providing for the 
cost of first-year instructional programs 
under provisions of section 241 of the 
ree power Development and Training 

The State of Texas will begin to share 
the costs of instructional programs by 
September 1969. 

Advisory committees composed of lead- 
ing representatives of business, industry, 
management, and labor will be utilized 
to identify the 50 or more occupational 
fields of study which should be included 
in the comprehensive bilingual technical 
manpower skill center. These advisory 
committees will work closely with the 
program development faculty and staff in 
identifying job competencies needed by 
graduates in each occupational field, se- 
lecting modern laboratory equipment 
and shop tools, and helping with job de- 
velopment and placement in the world 
of work. 

Among those fields for which there is 
an obvious need and in which initial 
training programs can be developed are: 

Water pollution control: 8- to 18- 
month courses in municipal plant opera- 
tion, municipal waste disposal, industrial 
waste disposal, and 24-month courses for 
training water and waste treatment tech- 
nicians. 

Airframe mechanics: 7-month course 
designed to develop those competencies 
required for a license issued by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 

Aircraft powerplant mechanics: 
7-month course designed to develop 
those competencies required for a li- 
cense issued by the Federal Aviation 
Agency. 

Refrigeration mechanics: 9-month 
course to train people to maintain 
and service refrigeration and air-condi- 
tioning equipment. 

Dental laboratory technology: 24- 
month course designed to develop those 
competencies required of dental labora- 
tory technicians and leading to certifica- 
tion as a dental laboratory technician. 

Dental assistants: 12-month course to 
train dental assistants who work under 
the supervision of doctors of dentistry. 

Instrument repairman: 12-month 
course designed to develop those compe- 
tencies needed by instrument repairmen 
in chemical, petrochemical, and similar 
industries. 

Vending machine mechanics: 8-month 
course for persons who repair and main- 
tain automatic vending machines. 
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Building maintenance mechanics: 12- 
month course designed to prepare men 
and women to work as maintenance per- 
sonnel in industrial-type buildings. 

Heavy construction equipment me- 
chanics: 12-month course designed to 
develop those competencies needed by 
mechanics who maintain, service, and re- 
pair large earthmoving and construction 
machinery. 

Farm machinery mechanics: 8-month 
course for persons who plan to maintain, 
service, and repair farm machinery. 

Irrigation farm specialists: 12-month 
course for persons who need to know how 
to service, maintain, repair, and operate 
irrigation equipment; fertilize irrigated 
crops and orchards; identify, count, and 
control insects in irrigated fields and 
orchards; and cope with other jobs on 
irrigated farms and orchards. 

Today, many Texans have a realistic 
opportunity to train and retrain for 
skilled jobs and technical careers in the 
world of work in Texas, the United 
States, and in other countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. The James Con- 
nally Technical Institute mobile train- 
ing at Harlingen provides these people 
an opportunity to escape from the 
scourge of underemployment and to 
avoid the wasteland of unemployability. 
These citizens can learn to earn satis- 
factory levels of living for themselves and 
their families by developing job compe- 
tencies for which employers can afford 
to pay more than the minimum wage. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, up at Waco, 
considerably to the north of Harlingen, 
the site as I mentioned before of a suc- 
cessful technical institute, the Waco 
News-Tribune had some fine things to 
say about our operation at Harlingen. So 
all can see what this editorial says, I in- 
troduce it: 

In 6 MONTHS, A Drastic CHANGE UPWARD FOR 
THEM 

As expected, the first graduates of the 
James Connally Technical Institute mobile 
training center at Harlingen had no diffi- 
culty finding employment. Their training in 
welding paid off handsomely. Most of them 
are working within 20 miles of Harlingen, 
although one man went to Detroit at his new 
employer’s expense to take a spot welding 
machine operator job at $5.25 an hour. That 
is the highest pay of any of the Harlingen 
trainee graduates but the others all are earn- 
ing at rates far above the minimum wage. 

All of them were either unemployed or 
making poverty wages before the Connally 
Tech course began. 

Now there are six courses in progress at 
Harlingen under Connally Tech auspices, 
teaching more Latin American Texans how 
to do tasks that will put them in position 
to increase sharply their earning power. In 
addition the center is conducting basic adult 
education for those whose literacy and 
English language capability are low, so that 
after they are brushed up in these skills they 
can learn a profitable trade or vocation. 

All of this has happened since last No- 
vember, about six months of concentrated 
effort in one of the most critical unemploy- 
ment sectors of Texas. 

It is another plus for the State of Texas 
from the creation of James Connally Techni- 
cal Institute and the leadership of its di- 
rector, Dr. Roy Dugger. Connally Tech’s home 
campus here continues to expand its own 
array of skill courses, from two-year technical 
subjects to shorter classes in more basic vo- 
cational training, turning out people who 
have their choices of well-paying jobs. 
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Both here and at Harlingen, and in its be- 
ginnings at Amarillo, Connally Tech attunes 
its instructional work closely to the needs 
of private employers. No course is offered that 
is not already certified by private firms as 
filling a real need in their flelds of employ- 
ment, It is a straightforward, utilitarian, 
common sense approach to the upgrading of 
the earning power of Texans, perhaps the 
most-needed of any part of our education 
investment. 


As I said when I started this, Mr. 
Speaker, we can point with pride to the 
Harlingen Technical Training School. It 
is great when people who want to work 
can find a place to be trained for filling 
jobs that need it—instead of complaining 
about their inability to find jobs. 


TRIBUTES TO THE HONORABLE A. 
SYDNEY HERLONG, JR. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Sires] is recognized for 60 minutes. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on the retire- 
ment of our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HERLONG]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine regret that I note the plans of 
my esteemed colleague and dear friend, 
the Honorable A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., 
of Florida, to leave Congress at the end 
of his present term. He has served here 
with outstanding distinction for 20 
years. I question that anyone has ac- 
quired a more widespread group of 
friends during his service here, and I 
know the Members of this great body on 
both sides of the aisle share my regret at 
his retirement. 

Certainly, there could be no more de- 
voted, patriotic, or able representative of 
the people than Syp Hertonc. His rec- 
ord, since he first came to serve in these 
historic Halls, has been one of capable 
achievement and strong devotion to 
duty. 

He has served his constituency, our be- 
loved State of Florida, and our great Na- 
tion with admirable ability and a spirit 
of dedication, patriotism, and loyalty 
second to none. He has been a highly 
effective legislator; a leader in highly 
important fields of legislation, keenly 
aware of contemporary problems and 
ever zealous in pursuing viable solutions 
for them in the interests of the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, every person who has 
been privileged to serve with Syp during 
these 20 years has recognized his long, 
sustained and able work for the people, 
his noteworthy contributions to congres- 
sional deliberations, and his steadfast 
devotion to those principles of democ- 
racy and freedom to which we are all 
pledged. 

He is a man who is genuinely and 
deeply respected and admired by the 
Members of this great body, and, indeed, 
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by all who have had the high privilege 
of working with him in the many impor- 
tant tasks to which he is committed, and 
which he has performed with a high 
sense of responsibility and with out- 
standing success. 

Syp Hertone is a man of charming, 
friendly personal qualities, a man of 
truly magnetic personality, a warm- 
hearted companion, a considerate, gra- 
cious, and loyal friend, and a great 
American. We will miss him very much. 

For all of these and for many other 
admirable qualities, I am happy and 
proud to note, to recognize, and to laud 
the fine record of accomplishment that 
he has made while a Member of the 
House. 

He has enjoyed widespread recogni- 
tion for his leadership and his contribu- 
tions. In 1964 he received the University 
of Florida’s distinguished alumni cita- 
tion for his outstanding contributions 
to the Nation through his congressional 
service and his devotion to the uni- 
versity. He also has received Florida’s 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce good 
government award. 

In Congress, he served on the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee and 
the Agriculture Committee before being 
elected to membership on the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee by the Dem- 
ocratic Members of the House in Janu- 
ary 1955. It is interesting to note that he 
is the only Floridian ever elevated to 
membership on the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. This in itself 
tells a very important story of the esteem 
in which he is held here. 

Congressman HERLONG, who lives in the 
beautiful city of Leesburg, in picturesque 
Lake County, Fla., was born February 
14, 1909, in Manistee, Ala., son of Albert 
Sydney and Cora Knight Herlong. He 
moved to Florida in 1912, educated in 
public schools of Sumter and Lake Coun- 
ties, graduated from Leesburg High 
School in 1925, and from the law college 
of the University of Florida in 1930. He 
was married December 26, 1930, to Mary 
Alice Youmans of Fairfax, S.C. She is 
well known and beloved by all of us in 
her own right. I am proud indeed to ac- 
knowledge her presence here this late 
afternoon. They have four daughters, 
Mary Alice, Mrs. A. G. Pattillo, Jr.; Mar- 
garet, Mrs. James H. Mayfield; Dorothy, 
Mrs. Charles H. Hay; and Sydney, Mrs. 
Jed Johnson, Jr. Syp was engaged in the 
practice of law in Leesburg from 1930 to 
1937; elected county judge in 1936, re- 
elected in 1940 and 1944. He is past presi- 
dent of the Florida State Baseball 
League; past lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanis International; past president 
Florida County Judges Association; past 
president University of Florida Alumni 
Assoication; member of Methodist 
Church; Kiwanis; F. & A.M., 33d degree; 
Shriner; Elks; Pi Kappa Phi; Phi Delta 
Phi; Florida Blue Key honor fraternity; 
Omicron Delta Kappa. He was elected to 
the 8ist Congress on November 2, 1948; 
reelected to all succeeding Congresses. 

The people of his district, the Fourth 
District of Florida, the State and the 
Nation itself have been fortunate, indeed, 
to have such a fine, distinguished, gifted 
gentleman, and such an effective, sound, 
wise, humane Representative serving 
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them in the Halls of Congress as Syp 
HERLONG. 

I heartily congratulate him upon his 
fine service and wish for him and his 
devoted family all choicest blessings of 
continued good health, happiness, peace, 
and prosperity for many years to come. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am now pleased to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my esteemed colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Srxgs], in ex- 
pressing my appreciation for the stalwart 
service and brilliant record of Hon. Syp 
HERL ON, who is retiring from the Con- 
gress after 20 years of faithful work in 
behalf of his constituents and the Nation. 

I had been in the House only 2 years 
when the people of the Fourth Florida 
District sent Syp to Washington to rep- 
resent them in the Congress. His con- 
stituents can be proud to know that they 
have been represented by a man of his 
sterling character and devotion to duty. 

We will miss his outstanding work on 
our national tax problems and other im- 
portant Federal programs as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Prior to going on that committee, he 
and I served together for a long time on 
the Committee on Agriculture, where he 
Was an outstanding member. In paying 
tribute to him today we give recognition 
to a man who has always been faithful 
to his duties and who has always 
staunchly carried out the will of his con- 
stituents—a man who has been true and 
loyal to his country. Mrs. Albert joins 
me in wishing him and his charming 
wife, Mary Alice, many years of health 
and happiness in their retirement. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, SIKES. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished minority whip from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there will 
be a void in this House when Syp HER- 
LONG no longer is in his seat on the 
other side of the aisle. It has been said 
that no man is indispensable and every 
man can be replaced. That may be true, 
but for me it cannot possibly be factu- 
ally true in the instance of Syp HERLONG. 
No one can take his place. No one can 
possibly fill the void he creates upon his 
retirement from Congress. 

Syn is, and has been, one of my closest 
personal friends. We have long been 
friendly competitors, both in the political 
arena and on the golf course. But what- 
ever game is played, Syp played by the 
rules of the game and never took unfair 
advantage at any time of any adversary 
under any circumstances. 

Over the 20 years he has served in this 
House, his family and my family have 
seen a great deal of each other. It has 
been a relationship that has meant much 
to me and my family. We shall often re- 
flect on the many enjoyable visits we 
had together. 

It is quite unnecessary to relate the 
contribution he has made to the work of 
this Congress. It stands as a monument 
to his distinguished service here. 

Few men have contributed as much 
and no man has contributed more, both 
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in committee and on the floor of the 
House, to our deliberations. He has been 
one of the leading members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, dealing with mat- 
ters basic to our country’s stability, 
growth, and general welfare. 

We shall miss Syp Hertonc. We shall 
miss him greatly, but no one can possi- 
bly miss him more than I. He has been 
more than a colleague. He has been a 
close personal friend, and I most sin- 
cerely hope that there will be many, 
many occasions when we can renew this 
friendship. But again I say, with Syp 
HERLONG gone, service in the Congress 
will never quite be the same. 

Betty, my wife, and daughter join me 
in extending our very best wishes to the 
family in the years ahead. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished friend from Florida for 
yielding to me at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, it is difficult for me to 
think of Syp Hertonc not being on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I did 
everything within my power of persua- 
sion, including arm twisting and all the 
other characteristics that go on around 
here when we try to have a person’s 
mind changed, to convince him that he 
was wrong in the decision to retire from 
the Congress. 

‘Mr. Speaker, following this effort, I 
felt good one night as I went home from 
a session of the Committee on Ways and 
Means because I thought I had him lean- 
ing my way, that he had about made up 
his mind to continue his services here 
in the House of Representatives. It, of 
course, just never occurred to me that 
if he once made the decision to run again 
that he would not again be elected from 
the congressional district in Florida 
which it is his honor to represent—and 
I am confident he would have been re- 
elected. However, I did not prevail in my 
effort to change his mind. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, perhaps I was being 
selfish. I do not like to think of myself 
as being selfish about these matters, but 
when I tell you the fact that Syp has 
been such a strong supporter and effec- 
tive member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, you may forgive me a little 
bit for having expressed the hope and 
desire that he would come back. 

I, of course, agree with my good friend 
from Illinois that none of us are indis- 
pensable, that all of us some time will be 
replaced, and that the affairs of Gov- 
ernment will continue. That they will 
continue in the same way may be true 
about the House itself. It is not nec- 
essarily true of a committee operation. 
One cannot be for 13 years or 14 years, 
as it will be when he leaves here, a mem- 
be of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, with all the intricate, detailed 
legislation that that committee has to 
consider, and have become an expert in 
all phases of the jurisdiction of the com- 
mittee, and not be to some degree, at 
least, indispensable. Because whoever it 
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is that succeeds him on the committee, 
starts without that vast experience and 
knowledge of the work of the committee. 

But I hope my good friend, Syp HER- 
LONG, who felt that he should leave for 
other things and other activities, will 
forgive me for having exercised that de- 
gree of armtwisting which I did. 

Now, to me, this is not the end of Syv’s 
career by any means. He is young. He is 
just about my age, and I believe I am 
young. He has a great future ahead of 
him in whatever he does, and I know 
that, as he has demonstrated that ability 
on the committee in the past, that what- 
ever it is he undertakes, he again will be 
successful in that activity. I hope that 
his activities may lead him back into the 
field of public service in time, because 
this Nation needs, as I look to the fu- 
ture, people of his tenacity, his view- 
point, and his principles. We need to 
have people like that, I believe, continu- 
ing to be interested in public affairs. I 
know he will continue his interest, and I 
hope that he may participate again 
actively. 

I want him to know this: that we will 
miss him on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and that he is not going to be 
replaced except by someone who will be 
there in a chair for a long time—it will 
take that individual a long time to be 
able to walk in Syp Hertone’s foot- 
steps. 

He has been a personal friend of ours 
he, his wife, my wife, and myself—for 
all these many years. Not only will I miss 
him as a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, but I will miss that 
daily association and that buoyancy that 
I get every day that I am around him. 

So we wish you, Syp, and Mary Alice, 
the best of success in whatever it is that 
you may do after you leave here. We 
hope you will not do, as some Members 
have done, act like you have forgotten 
us when you get to Florida and relax in 
that beautiful sunshine and drink that 
wonderful orange juice, and that you will 
come back to Washington occasionally 
so that we may also again be buoyed up 
by association with you. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 

I now yield, Mr. Speaker, to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Syp HERLOxN would be the last to say 
that any man was irreplaceable. I guess 
Syp’s decision not to be a candidate 
again is proof of his conviction that 
everyone, including himself, is replace- 
able. However, those of us on our side 
of the aisle who know him—and I am 
sure it is equally shared on the other 
side of the aisle—those who have known 
him for a long, long time, really believe 
that Syp HERLON is irreplaceable. 

He is irreplaceable as a friend—he is 
irreplaceable, as the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has said, on that great commit- 
tee where he has served with integrity, 
wisdom, and dedication. 

As a family, in the congressional fam- 
ily that we have, of husbands and wives— 
the Herlongs are irreplaceable. 

He is irreplaceable as a dedicated 
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American who, to my knowledge, has al- 
ways approached the problems that we 
face as a true nonpartisan. Syp HERLONG 
always sought to solve the deepseated 
difficulties at home and abroad with a 
wise and sensible point of view. 

I was fortunate enough to come to the 
House of Representatives in the 81st 
Congress, the same Congress in which 
Syp Hertonc started his career as a 
Member of this great legislative body. 

His wife, Mary Ellen, and my wife, 
Betty, have been, and are, close friends. 
I have considered Syp HERLONG a per- 
sonal friend from the very beginning. 
This friendship, with Syp’s voluntary 
departure will not end. 

Despite the difference in labels, po- 
litically, I felt our philosophy was al- 
most identical on the issues that have 
come before the House during our nearly 
20 years of service. 

Many before me, and others following 
me, will fill this Recorp with thousands 
of words praising Syp HERLONG’s integ- 
rity, his decency, his statesmanship. 
Really, there are not enough fine words 
in the dictionary to cover all of the out- 
standing characteristics and accomplish- 
ments of Syp HERLONG Everything that 
will be said about Syp Hertone, I would 
second and endorse wholeheartedly. 

Syp, we will miss you. We do think 
you are irreplaceable in all of the cate- 
gories that mean something to you and 
to your many friends and colleagues in 
the House of Representatives. And I join 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means in urging you to continue your 
public service in one way or another. The 
country cannot afford to lose an able and 
fine person like yourself. We will wel- 
come you back and urge you to come, be- 
cause your counsel and advice will al- 
ways be sought and prized. 

Betty and I wish you and your fine 
family the very best, and we know you 
will continue to have good health, great 
success, and the best of happiness. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, Syp HER- 
LONG probably has more friends than any 
one man in the Congress. I feel honored 
to be counted among them. 

During my 26 years in this body, I have 
never known a more dedicated legislator 
or a more reliable one. He is a statesman 
in the true meaning of that word. He and 
his descendants can look back upon his 
great record here with understandable 
pride. In describing Syp’s approach to 
the issues which arise here, one man put 
it this way: 

Syd Herlong always votes in Congress like 
a good many others would like to vote if they 
were not running for reelection. 


What greater tribute can be paid to 
any man? 

The future of this great country de- 
pends in no small degree upon the sur- 
vival of the principles which have guided 
the official conduct of this distinguished 
American. He has throughout his 20 
years of service been a tower of strength 
in the endless struggle for good govern- 
ment. 

It is most regrettable to see Syp retire 
from this body. But it is certain his 
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talents and inspiration will continue to 
be projected by him in all his future en- 
deavors. Let us hope that his lofty con- 
victions will be emulated by more Mem- 
bers who serve here in the future. 

I extend to him and to his wonderful 
family my felicitations and very best 
wishes 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that I can speak with maybe some sort 
of feeling of affinity with my very great 
friend and distinguished colleague from 
Florida [Mr. HERLONG], because I, too, 
am a fellow dropout. 

Syp, people have asked me, “Why are 
you quitting?” 

Well, I was not exactly afraid I would 
get beat, and I am quite sure you are 
not either. But I thought of the words of 
our colleague over on the other side of 
the Capitol when he was asked why he 
was quitting. He said, I am track-sore.” 

Now, I got here 14 years before Syp 
HERLON did. Incidentally, Syp, I am go- 
ing to find out what that “A”, your first 
initial, stands for, because my middle 
initial is A,“ and I will tell you if you 
will tell me. 

There has been a lot of talk here about 
indispensability. No one is indispensable. 
I have a doctor brother—and I am not 
going to filibuster; I promise you that— 
I asked him what I ought to do. Of 
course, I am a lot older than Syp. 

He said, “CHARLIE, you ought to quit.” 

I said, “Why don't you quit?” 

He said, “Well, who is going to take 
care of these sick people?” 

I said, A lot of people out in the Sec- 
ond District of Indiana are wondering 
who is going to take care of them.” 

But I will tell you something. I guess 
none of us is indispensable. And I will 
give all the rest of you folks here who 
decide to quit a little news. It takes 
maybe a little more courage to quit than 
it does to run again, unless you are really 
badly scared. I was not that, and I am 
sure Syp was not. 

Enough of that. 

I want to say to my colleagues here 
that my 34 years in this body has been 
one of the most exciting, rewarding ex- 
periences that anybody could ever have. 
I have told a great many people, “If you 
think it is easy to get here, try it some- 
time. If you think it is easy to stay here, 
try it, because it is not. It is a really diffi- 
cult assignment.” 

I am sure Syp Hertonec has likewise 
enjoyed his experience here and has 
profited by it. Probably he has more 
fields to conquer. I have none. But if 
he has, more power to him, because he 
has demonstrated that rare ability—and 
when I say ability,“ I cover al! the at- 
tributes that anybody can have—he has 
demonstrated here the capacity to excel 
in anything he might undertake to do. 
So to whomever gets him I say, “Con- 
gratulations.” 

Syp, I do not know whether you have 
had my experience or not. When I an- 
nounced that I was going to quit, too 
darned many people congratulated me. 
At first it is a little upsetting. I began 
to be afraid that I would not even get 
back the money I paid into that retire- 
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ment fund. I am going to be unemployed. 
But I will tell you something. Unemploy- 
ment is no problem out in Indiana where 
I come from. That is an objective. 

One final word about Syp HERLONG. 
We can all use these adjectives and 
descriptions, and we mean them in the 
fullest measure for a great guy like Syp 
HERLONG. But if I were to choose one 
word to describe him, it would be the 
word “integrity,” because he has dem- 
onstrated day after day, month after 
month, year after year here his integrity. 

There have been times when I wished 
he would move across the middle aisle, 
but he never did because he had in- 
tegrity. When you people have needed 
him over there, you generally had him 
with you, and that is as it should be. 
But that is the word that I would use 
to describe Syp HERLONG. 

When the book is finally written, I 
think it will be evident on every hand, 
by unanimous agreement, that some- 
times is hard to reach here in the House 
of Representatives, that Syp HERLONG 
has demonstrated integrity in the nth 
degree, and by reason of that he is a 
confidante, he is a friend, he is a loved 
one among us. I wish him well in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. 
Manon]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this is both 
a sad and a happy occasion. When a man 
leaves this body of his own decision, after 
long and valiant and effective service, it 
is most gratifying that he leave with the 
good wishes and the congratulations of 
his friends. 

As the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana, CHARLIE HALLECK, has just said, 
Syp HERnLONd is a man who stands for 
something. He has stood for something 
through the years. He has stood for 
everything good in American life and 
against everything bad. That is saying a 
lot, but I measure my words. 

He stood for decency. 

He stood for good sportsmanship. 

He stood for all those things that 
have made this country so great. 

One of the many fine qualities of Syp 
HERLONd is that he never fails to pat a 
colleague on the back and say, “That was 
a job well done.” He never fails to en- 
courage people who are trying to do the 
things in which he believes. Time after 
time through his service he has urged me 
to stand pat in trying to hold the check- 
rein at times when we seemed to be going 
overboard—as we have at times. 

It has been good to work with him. He 
has been a valiant and effective man on 
the powerful and important Committee 
on Ways and Means. He has served with 
great distinction. He is a solid worker 
and citizen, with his heart in the right 
place, always in the right place, 

He believes in the churches of the 
country; he has ministers in his own 
family. 

He believes in those sterling virtues 
enunciated in the churches and the 
Christian homes of the country. He be- 
lieves we cannot solve all our problems 
by appropriating money and passing 
laws. 
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We thank the Heavenly Father for a 
man like Syp HeErtonc. I congratulate 
him for the imprint he has made. 

Syp HERLONG will be back home in 
Florida, but he will be here in our hearts. 
His name may not be in the newspapers 
as he leaves the service, as it has been 
in his own area in the past, but his 
name will be in the hearts of his col- 
leagues through the years. 

May God bless him and his wonderful 
wife and his grand family during the 
coming years. May he continue to be a 
servant of mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, we do honor here today 
to a good man. I am very grateful for 
2 opportunity to share in the occa- 
sion. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my praise 
of the gentleman from Florida who has 
earned the high compliments which are 
being lavished on him today. 

I do so not as a Republican colleague 
from the great State of Virginia but as 
a Virginian who envies anyone about to 
retire in Florida. 

The envy is tempered, however, with 
the knowledge that no man deserves it 
more than Syp HERLONG and no man to 
my knowledge will enjoy it more. 

Syp HxRLON has been typed as 
courtly, kind, competent, a pacesetter, 
and a pacemaker. 

He is all of these—he inherited these 
qualities in his native State of Alabama 
but he is much more—as I and his many 
friends rise to attest today. 

He is a great soldier, active and ded- 
pi patriot of the American way of 

e. 

He holds a strong and active respect 
for law and order for all of our citizens. 

He is a dedicated public servant whose 
devotion to the American way of life 
extends from the Halls of this Congress 
to the smallest civic organization of his 
district. 

I will miss him. The American people 
will miss him. The Congress of the United 
States will be poor without him. The 
only ones happy about his departure are 
his grandchildren who are looking for- 
ward to a new playmate and the baseball 
fans who will welcome him home as a 
fellow professional. 

As I said, Mr. Speaker, I envy my col- 
league and friend, Syp HERLONG as I bid 
him farewell. But my envy is over- 
whelmed in every respect by my admira- 
tion for him as a friend and fellow 
Congressman. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

Mr. BURLESON. I thank the gentle- 
man from Florida for yielding in order 
that I may join him, his delegation from 
his great State and other colleagues, in 
paying tribute to a man whom I would 
identify, without reservation, as a 
statesman. 

In my years in this House of Repre- 
sentatives, I have never known a man in 
whom I place greater confidence; whose 
integrity and devotion is stronger; whose 
ability and dedication to duty is stronger 
than that of SYD HERLoNG. 
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I regret to see him leave the Congress 
simply because I think we need men of 
his caliber in this body and in these 
times of stress and strain; when courage 
and good judgment is so very important 
to our Nation. His leaving is understand- 
able and in a way I admire his decision 
but it does not lessen the regret for his 
leaving. 

On a personal basis, I will miss his 
daily and inspiring association; his able 
leadership and wise counsel. 

I wish for him the best of good things 
and especially for his good health and 
happiness in his retirement. 

In these sentiments I include his lovely 
and talented wife, Mary Alice. She is a 
gracious lady and I am sure that family 
life will be more enjoyable for both. 

My heartfelt good wishes Syp and may 
your future activities be most rewarding 
and satisfactory. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates]. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, it is a great 
honor to serve in the Congress of the 
United States, for it presents us with an 
opportunity to grapple with problems 
that often times determine and direct the 
destiny not only of this country but also 
of the world. It also gives us an oppor- 
tunity to serve with men for whom we 
build up a great affection, and in a real 
sense we know them as distinguished 
Americans. 

We are here this afternoon to pay a 
tribute to a man whom I greatly ad- 
mire, a man I am pleased to know as a 
friend, a man who is in truth a great 
patriot. 

I remember not too many years ago, 
when I went to Florida one day in Feb- 
ruary for the purpose of making a Re- 
publican Lincoln Day speech, I found 
when I concluded my remarks that I had 
given about 25 percent of my time to 
Abraham Lincoln, 25 percent of my time 
to the Republican Party, but 50 percent 
of my time paying homage to Syp HER- 
LONG. It was to me a great honor to speak 
in favorable terms concerning him in his 
home district. 

Here is a man many of us have known 
for almost 20 years. I did not need 20 
years to get to know Syp HERLONd, be- 
cause even in the earlier years I found 
he was a man of admirable qualities who 
did not change. His characteristics were 
immutable. It is easy to understand why 
that is so, because I had an opportunity 
to meet his mother and his father. If 
there is any credence which could ever 
be associated with that old adage that 
“the fruit never falls far from the tree,” 
certainly this is a prime example. There 
is so much that could be said of these 
sainted people, for there was a goodness 
about them. In their passing they left 
much of themselves behind in the per- 
sons of four outstanding sons, Byron, 
Syp, Fred, and Jim. Their children are 
their monument. This was their gift to 
life. Knowing these two people, restored 
faith in humanity in the minds of many. 

In his adult life Syp HERLON has not 
walked alone. His road has been made 
brighter and his burden made lighter by 
the presence of his lovely and devoted 
wife, Mary Alice. Their children and 
grandchildren have now brightened their 
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days and given their lives new meaning 
and purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust this is no valedic- 
tory. All of us, Mrs. Bates included, have 
enjoyed knowing the Herlongs, and we 
pray that these relationships will not 
lessen in the days ahead. I have reason 
to believe that the Herlong influence will 
still be found in the Congress of the 
United States, although the form may 
somewhat change. 

In the words of a wise observer in the 
Congress it can be said of Syp HERLONG, 
“You could always tell how he stood no 
matter where he sat.” 

Mr. Speaker, I will miss his presence 
in the House as a close friend and as a 
great patriot. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune to form a friendship 
with Syp Hertonc during the very ear- 
liest days of his service. Our families 
have been very close throughout these 
long and eventful years. The family 
friendships came about through the Her- 
long daughters and one of my own who 
were attending the same local school and 
in the same grade. These young girls, 
early in life, became great friends; and 
the close friendship between our families 
followed. 

Mr. Speaker, down through my 26 
years here I have seen hundreds of 
Members come and go. Many of them 
left legislative records that will benefit 
mankind for years to come. Others will 
be remembered for their pleasing per- 
sonalities; and others for their dedica- 
tion to duty. 

But our colleague and friend, Syp 
HERLONG, will be remembered for all of 
these. He has been a great legislator, 
making enviable records as a member 
of the House Committee on Agriculture 
and then as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Farmers and ranch- 
ers of the great State of Florida, as well 
as of the entire Nation, will ever be in- 
debted to Syp for his dedicated service 
and legislative contributions to the 
greatest science of all, agriculture. 

Syp has been a tower of strength on 
that great and highly important Ways 
and Means Committee which handles 
so much important legislation affecting 
every segment of our American society. 

Throughout his service he has been 
a great defender of our Nation’s basic 
law, the Constitution. As a solid conserv- 
ative, he has consistently put principle 
above expediency and right above 
wrong. He has served his people and 
his country objectively and conscien- 
tiously. 

Syp is a friendly person. I have yet 
to hear the first Member publicly or 
privately utter the first word of criticism 
against either the manner in which he 
has lived or the character he has molded. 
He has always been fair and forthright, 
as well as respectful of the views of oth- 
ers even though he might have disagreed 
with them. 

Syp has been an all-round great and 
good Congressman. He will be sorely 
missed by his colleagues; and his charm- 
ing wife, Mary Alice, will be missed by 
her wide circle of friends among the 
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congressional wives as well as by the 
Members of this House. 

I know retirement will be good to 
them. Indeed, they have earned it. I 
wish for both Syp and Mary Alice many 
years of happiness and good health 
amongst their friends, their fine chil- 
dren, grandchildren, and maybe even 
some great-grandchildren, in their re- 
tirement life down in that wonderful 
State of Florida they have served so 
well. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to yield now to the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED]. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the opportunity to join with my col- 
leagues today in paying our respects and 
tributes to our good friend from Florida, 
Syp Hertonc. A wise man once said, I 
guess in jest, that the test of a wise poli- 
tician could be divided into two phases— 
one, knowing when to seek office and, 
two, knowing when not to seek office. All 
of us here have apparently passed the 
first test, but, perhaps unfortunately, not 
many of us ever pass the second test as 
has our friend SYD. 

But I think the best testimony of the 
fact that Syp HERLONG is a wise politician 
is the wonderful record and wise deci- 
sions which he has made during his 20 
years of service here in the House of 
Representatives. I believe everyone here 
knows of his wisdom and the homespun 
philosophy of his character. 

Syp HERLONG and I came here together 
in the 81st Congress. While we have been 
here my wife and I have made many 
friends but none of them have been more 
near and dear to us and warm in their 
human expression than the Herlongs. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the finest things 
one can say about Syp HeErtone is that 
one does not think of him without think- 
ing of his wonderful family and their 
very close association. 

Mr. Speaker, my wife and I join in 
wishing Syp and Mary Alice a long and 
happy life in the years to come. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my many friends in paying trib- 
ute to a great American and a great 
person. 

Syp, you will recall my first day when 
I met you. We talked about some of our 
mutual interests and the fact that the 
great States of Florida and Iowa had a 
very close relationship in the fact that 
we came into the Union as States of this 
great Union of the United States on the 
same date, the State of Iowa as a so- 
called free State and the State of Flor- 
ida, as a so-called slave State. 

Mr. Speaker, we understood each other 
and our problems then and have come 
to understand our problems and began 
to work in a constructive manner toward 
the solution of those problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the very fact that so many 
Members from both sides of the aisle 
have taken the time this evening to pay 
tribute to Sm Hertonc—those of his col- 
leagues—and they have been great trib- 
utes—is because we are saying thank 
you for a job well done. We are express- 
ing our appreciation for your assets, your 
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personal assets, and this is something 
that America needs to do more of. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sat and listened 
with great pride to the grand and glorious 
tributes and accolades that have been 
paid to SYD HERLONG. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a little item Iowa 
appreciates that I am sure Syp will ap- 
preciate and yet one that has not been 
mentioned, and that is everyone will 
agree it is the fact that Syp HERLON has 
been a worker, that he has been on the 
job, 


I am reminded of an expression that 
we use in Iowa and I can base the life 
and service of Syn Hertona which I am 
sure that Syn and his family will appre- 
ciate and understand and that is this: 
There are two kinds of horses. There is 
always the show horse and the work 
horse. Syp, you have been a work horse, 
and this is one of the reasons why you 
are receiving this kind of tribute and 
this type of accolade. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with these many 
Members in expressing the hope that 
Syp HERLONG will have many more happy 
and joyous days and that he will come 
back and let us have the insight of his 
homespun philosophy, his good humor 
and his keen insight. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend to Syp and to 
his entire family my congratulations up- 
on a life of wonderful public service. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am very pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and for af- 
fording me this opportunity to join in 
this tribute to our beloved friend and col- 
league, SYD HERLONG. 

It has been a great personal privilege 
and a pleasure to know and serve with 
Syp HERLONG since I was fortunate 
enough to come to the Congress in 1961. 
I will never forget the friendliness and 
genuine spirit of helpfulmess that he, the 
then seven-term veteran of the House 
showed me, the then freshman Member 
of Congress. 

His cordiality and his gentleness, along 
with his sincere concern for newer Mem- 
bers of Congress, were great boosts to me, 
as I am sure they were and have since 
been to so many others who were and are 
members of this body. 

He has served the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Florida, his State, and 
his Nation with his heart, as well as his 
mind. And the entire Nation is the bene- 
ficiary of his dedicated service. 

While I selfishingly regret that he has 
chosen not to remain in the Congress, I 
certainly can understand and appreciate 
his decision. For, I, myself, reached a 
similar decision—after much soul- 
searching 


I hope that those of you who will be 
Members of the 91st Congress will help 
to try to fill the void that will be left by 
Syp Herione, particularly in the help- 
fulness he always gave to younger and 
newer Members. And for my good friend, 
Syp Hertonc, I wish him many years of 
good health and much happiness in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I find myself 
in the extremely embarrassing position 
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of having little time, and many Mem- 
bers who should be recognized—and cer- 
tainly I want to get to Syp HERLONG and 
see what he has to say about all this, 
but before that let me yield briefly to my 
dear friend from Alabama, the distin- 
guished gentleman, Mr. ANDREWS. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, 20 years ago a young man 
named Syp HERLONG came here from 
Florida. He is still young. He brought 
with him the qualifications which I have 
always thought are needed for a man to 
become a great public servant. He has 
integrity, he has ability, he has the will- 
ingness to work hard, and he has cour- 
age. 

Never has his arm been twisted. He has 
voted his convictions through the years. 

This country can ill afford to lose the 
service of public men of the caliber of 
Syp Herons. I hope that every consti- 
tuent in his district reads this RECORD, 
because it would impress upon them all 
the more the great loss that they have 
suffered by his decision not to run for 
Congress again. 

I believe this was a smart decision. I 
believe that Syp is smart to leave, and 
go and enjoy his wonderful family with 
his wife, Mary Alice. 

It was my privilege to live next door 
to them for 2 years. His children were 
in my house, and mine in his. We be- 
came warm friends. Our wives were 
friends. 

Syp Hertonc has been one of the great- 
est friends I have had since I have been 
here—and one of the rewarding things 
about serving in the House of Represen- 
tatives is the friends that we make. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to close by quoting 
an old poem which has always been a 
favorite of mine: 

THE HEART OF A FRIEND 
‘The heart of a friend never wonders or doubts 

No matter if years intervene. 

The old faith is there, and naught can com- 


pare 
With the comfort it gives the world’s scene. 
Yes, the heart of a friend is the one thing I 
prize, 
As life lengthens, and twilight descends. 
In the end I will ask, when I’ve finished my 


task 
‘That I live in the hearts of my friends. 


Syp, I assure you that you will always 
live in the hearts of your many friends 
here in the House. God bless you, and 
your lovely wife, Mary Alice. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, if I may, I 
would now like to yield to our good friend, 
the chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
who has waited so very patiently through 
this long afternoon. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES] 
for yielding to me. I too recognize the 
lateness of the hour and the large num- 
ber of friends of our friend, Syp HERLONG, 
who would desire to express their heart- 
felt appreciation of him. I shall certainly 
not trespass upon their time nor upon 
the time of the members of his delega- 
tion who have been sitting here patiently 
awaiting the opportunity to express their 
appreciation of him. 

Let me just say briefly that in the 35 
years I have served in this House I have 
never known a man who is more uni- 
versally loved and appreciated than our 
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friend Syp HERLON G. You know, Nature 
does not give any one of us all of the 
talents. She gives one talent to one and 
another talent to another. Otherwise we 
would have a race of supermen and a 
group of morons. 

Syp Hertone to me represents two 
things, among others. First he is a man 
who lives by the side of the road and is 
a friend to man, as the poet so well de- 
picted. Second, he is a man of courage 
a man of political courage, a virtue that 
is too often lacking in the political field. 

I have the very highest regard for him 
and for his family whom I have had the 
opportunity through my friendship with 
Syp to know. 

I certainly wish him well in his retire- 
ment which he so richly deserves. I wish 
we could have him with us here longer. 
But I join with all of you in expressing 
to him and to his family my wife’s and 
my best wishes for his future, which I 
SOPR will be many years in happy retire- 
ment. 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GURNEY]. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, it cer- 
tainly is a great privilege to me to join my 
colleagues here in honoring our good 
friend and colleague, Syp HERLONG, who 
is retiring from the Congress. 

Most of the comments that have been 
made so far have been made by col- 
leagues expressing their high opinion of 
Syp and about their work with him here 
in the Congress. Mine is a little bit dif- 
ferent, because I served as a constituent 
in Florida 14 years before I came to the 
Congress, and I can talk about Syp as 
my Congressman for those 14 years be- 
fore I came to the House of Representa- 
tives. And as I speak in that vein, I know 
I reflect what the people in his district 
telt about Syn. 

The first time I ever met him was when 
he was doing his swing around the dis- 
trict after Congress had adjourned. He 
came to a chamber of commerce meet- 
ing in the city of Winter Park where I 
live and where I still live and spoke to 
the chamber of commerce at one of their 
annual meetings. It struck me as to the 
tremendous amount of affection and re- 
spect and honor that the people in this 
little city gave their Congressman. They 
had the highest opinion of him then— 
and that was 20 years ago—when he first 
came to the Congress and when I first 
got to Florida, and that opinion never 
changed in all of the years. 

People sometimes have differed with 
Syn, as they do with all of us who serve 
here in the Congress, We have different 
opinions. Sometimes we make our con- 
stituents angry. But I can say as a per- 
son who knew him in the district and 
who knew a lot of other people who knew 
Syp that there was not anybody I have 
heard of over the years who did not have 
the greatest respect for his integrity and 
the things that he stood for and the 
way he served his constituents as a 
Congressman. 

When I came to the Congress 6 years 
ago my congressional district was carved 
out of Syp’s old district. So I tried to fol- 
low in his footsteps. And I can say to 
Syp, although I have never talked to him 
about this, that was the biggest job I 
ever had—irying to please the people 
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back home who had been served by Syp 
over these many years. 

A great many thought that when I 
came to Congress I never could really do 
the job that Syp had done for them. It 
has been a challenge for me all through 
the years. That feeling has always existed 
in the congressional district. This year 
when Syp decided to retire, and 2 years 
ago, in the last Congress, when he also 
was thinking about it, I can tell you that 
all kinds of citizens, from every walk of 
life, leaders in the community, other 
people, everyone, tried to urge Syp to 
change his mind and continue to serve 
the congressional district and Florida 
that he had served so well. 

I can also say the thing I think I re- 
spect and admire Syp for more than any- 
thing else, or two things, are, first, his in- 
tegrity, that he has completely; the other 
is courage, political courage, that he has 
always exemplified here in the House of 
Representatives. He has been a tremen- 
dous friend and, believe me, losing him in 
the House of Representatives will be a 
great loss. 

I certainly wish you well, Syp, in what- 
ever you have to do from here on. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to yield to my friend of many years, the 
ranking Member of Congress in this dele- 
gation, the Honorable CHARLES E. 
BENNETT. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to be kind to others who are here and 
wish to speak, and since time is running 
out, I shall extend my remarks. 

I wish to say one thing, however, which 
I believe is the highest tribute I can pay 
any man. I have three sons, you know, 
that I love. If any one of those sons 
should ever be nearly as fine a man as 
Syp Hertonc, I would consider my life 
had been well lived. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us deeply regret 
that the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HERLON!] is retiring from Congress this 
year. In so doing he is leaving us when 
he is in an ever increasing position of 
achievement, effectiveness, ability and 
popular support. All this is so despite, and 
also because of his two decades of hard 
and dedicated work in one of the most 
trying times in our Nation’s history. He 
has truly earned a rest and a time to be 
with his family and friends; but we in 
Congress will surely miss him and his 
great work for his country here, 

The gentleman from Florida and I 
came to Congress at the same time in 
1949; and for years before that we had 
been intimate and devoted friends. We 
attended the University of Florida to- 
gether in the depression years and re- 
tained active contact together in the 
years that followed as a result of our 
mutual interests in the University of 
Florida Alumni Association, of which he 
was State president, and as a result of 
our contacts in the Florida Bar Asso- 
ciation. Always our associations were of 
benefit to me. 

The love and best wishes of all of us 
in Congress go out to Congressman HER- 
LONG and to his beautiful and lovely wife 
and children. We wish for each of them 
every happiness. They really deserve it. 

Here in Congress, he made Florida his- 
tory by becoming the first member of the 
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Florida delegation to be elected a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. He has made national history by 
sponsoring and passing important legis- 
lation of benefit to us in our day and for 
many generations yet to come. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for the kindness 
in allowing me to share the expression 
of esteem of our eminent colleague and 
friend SYD HERLONG. 

I was one of those who sent a telegram 
to Syp HERLONG, when the statement ap- 
peared in the newspaper that he was 
considering changing his mind, urging 
him by all means in the public interest 
to do so and come back here to the Con- 
gress, where he was so much loved, and 
continue to serve the district he has 
served with such distinction. 

A little while ago I came by chance on 
a statement that Syp HERLONG gave to a 
student one day who asked him some- 
thing about himself. He was telling that 
student about desiring to be a Member 
of Congress. This is one of the sentences 
that he used: 

The way I went about it was to try to do 
every job that I did as well as possible, so 
that I might become well and considerably 
known. 


I believe Syp HertonGc shares with 
Robert E. Lee the belief that the word 
“duty” is the most sublime word in the 
English language—duty to his district 
but, above everything else, duty to his be- 
loved country. 

Syn Hertonc has been a statesman as 
well as an eminent, faithful, and able 
servant of his district and of his State. 
When he goes home, I am sure my 
colleagues share with me the belief that 
if he wishes further to participate in 
public life, he can have any job, any office 
within the gift of the people of Florida 
if he just chooses to ask for it. 

Mr. Speaker, paraphrasing what was 
said of Hamlet, we in this House shall 
not see the like of Syp HERLONG again. 
We send with him and his beloved wife 
our fond and affectionate good wishes in 
the years to come. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, we have not 
left much time for Syp to say his good- 
bys. Maybe we do not want him to say 
his goodbys. But I now yield to our be- 
loved and dear colleague SYD HERLONG. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
pose I would not be telling the truth if 
I told you that I was not touched by all 
this. I might say that I was humbled by 
it. But an old cracker philosopher friend 
of mine back in Florida many years ago 
told me that humility is a quality that, 
if you think you have got it, you have 
not. 

So I am not going to say I am humble. 
I am simply going to say I thank every 
one of you from the bottom of my heart. 
I know these remarks have come from 
your hearts. I am most grateful to you 
for them. 

I am most grateful to the people in my 
district for having sent me here for 20 
years and for having given me the op- 
portunity to learn to know and love the 
wonderful people with whom I have 
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served these 20 years. This is a great in- 
stitution and I am honored to have been 
a part of it. 

If I can leave here knowing that I have 
in some measure earned the respect of 
my colleagues, I can simply say that my 
20 years have been well spent. I thank 
all of you. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN], is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr, Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Ohio very much indeed. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio has come to our rescue, as he has 
in so many instances. We appreciate 
and respect him as the great leader and 
Congressman he is. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to yield to 
many of my colleagues who have waited 
so patiently for this opportunity. Let me 
start here and yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BrROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman from 
Florida for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, Syp HER- 
LONG is one of the finest Members of this 
Congress. Without a doubt, he is one of 
the most respected Members on either 
side of the aisle. He tells us that he is 
retiring to his beloved home State of 
Florida. 

Occasionally, he visits the mountains 
of North Carolina, near my home, to visit 
friends and play a few rounds of golf. I 
know that I will be seeing him from time 
to time during these visits, but neverthe- 
less, I will truly miss him here in Wash- 
ington. 

I met Syp shortly upon my arrival in 
Washington. As a younger Member, I was 
flattered that a wiser, more senior Mem- 
be. paid as much attention to me, he 
gave me the benefit of his advice and 
council and extended to me his friend- 
ship. I have observed his actions in com- 
mittee and on the floor of this House. I 
have been proud of the associations we 
have had. This body, the Nation itself, 
will be the poorer because of his absence. 
I wish for him and his family Godspeed 
and many, many years of happiness. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Fountatn], who has waited 
so gracefully for this opportunity. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Sykes] for giving me 
this opportunity to add my voice to the 
chorus of praise and tribute today ac- 
corded the Honorable ALBERT SYDNEY 
HRERL ON, better known to us as Syp, of 
the Florida Fourth District, on the occa- 
sion of his voluntary retirement from the 
Congress. 

It has been my pleasure to know Syp 
HERLONG ever since my initial arrival in 
Washington, in 1953. At that point, he 
was a two-term veteran of this great 
body, and I could not have found a better 
counselor or friend. He had already 
Pre hoagie himself with those great capac- 

es, 
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In the process of trying to learn the 
ropes hereabouts, I called repeatedly on 
his assistance, and was never once dis- 
appointed. And from what I understand, 
the same can be said for others here and 
especially for his constituents, who elect- 
ed him, initially in 1948, and have re- 
elected him, repeatedly, for the long and 
happy run of 10 consecutive terms, dur- 
ing which time he has reflected great 
credit upon himself, his family, his great 
State, and his country. 

Syp Hextonc has come to be known as 
one of the most knowledgeable and ca- 
pable men in the matters of taxes and 
congressional operations. As such he has 
achieved a remarkable record of service 
on the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Before coming to Congress he had al- 
ready laid a firm foundation for his serv- 
ice here through some 18 years in the 
legal profession, where he clearly estab- 
lished himself as one of the outstanding 
lawyers in eastern Florida. He had en- 
gaged in law practice in Leesburg, at 
the outset of his career, was selected 
county judge of Lake County in 1936 
and held the office 12 years, at which 
point he challenged and unseated the 
incumbent Congressman representing the 
Fourth District. 

In coming to Washington, Represent- 
ative Hertonc brought with him a 
strong belief in the value of civic im- 
provement and organizational work. I 
have always been impressed with the 
fact that throughout his lifetime he has 
been active in fraternal, business, civic, 
and other groups. It is interesting to note 
that among the numerous posts he has 
held was the presidency of the Florida 
State Baseball League, treasurer of the 
Lake County Chamber of Commerce, 
lieutenant governor of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, president of the Florida County 
Judges Association, president of the 
Young Democrats of Lake County, presi- 
dent of the Leesburg Chamber of Com- 
merce, and president of the Leesburg 
Kiwanis Committee. 

Seldom has one man been associated 
with so many organizations of conse- 
quence, not to mention the fact that he 
has been elected to high office virtually 
in every one. 

Many persons of genius and ability 
have served in Congress and I have had 
the honor of knowing several during my 
tenure here. Many persons of charming 
personality and pleasant and generous 


We who have known him and gloried 
friendship and association shall 
him deeply, following his departure 
this Hall. We shall know, however, 
t whatever he does and whatever en- 


My sincere best wishes to you, SYD, 
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and to your lovely wife Mary Alice. Your 
performance here has more than entitled 
you to all the praise and adulation you 
have received today. 

For myself and my wife, Christine, and 
the entire North Carolina delegation, 
and on behalf of my home State, I want 
the express the hope that God will be 
with you and Mary Alice, wherever you 
go and move and have your being, and 
in whatever you undertake. 

I will always appreciate having known 
and having come under the influence of 
your many and great and wonderful 

ties. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for yielding to 
me. Also, we should thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. FEI- 
GHAN] for yielding at this time, because 
he is most kind. 

Mr. Speaker, it is more than fitting 
that we of the Florida congressional 
delegation should rise here today to pay 
tribute to one of our State’s finest sons, 
A. SYDNEY HERLONG, Jr. Few have ever 
served Florida so long—few have given 
such distinguished service. No one can 
deny his right to the retirement he so 
richly deserves; and, I confess, we of the 
Florida congressional delegation tried 
in every way to change his mind. He has 
held steadfast to his decision to return 
to private life, to his family, and to the 
pursuit of his leisure, the reward for a 
job well done. 

The people of Florida will miss him. I 
am confident the people of the Nation 
will miss him. His conservative philos- 
ophy, his dedication to principle and pur- 
pose, his reasoned action, and his legis- 
lative ability will be deeply missed by all 
of us. 

He has been loyal to Florida and her 
problems. He has been constantly alert 
and responsive to the needs of our State 
and to the needs of our Nation. His ef- 
fectiveness as a legislator has been inval- 
usable to us and his service has always 


the powerful Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, where I am sure he has been a 
steadying influence. 

None who knows Syp and his record 
can envy the young man who tries to fol- 
low in his footsteps. 

We would have Syp stay because his 
departure will deprive us of Florida and 
the Nation of one of our greatest cham- 
pions of fiscal responsibility and consti- 
tutional government. 

But, every man has the right to decide 
when his public service will be done— 
Sy has given 32 years in public service. 
Twenty years in this House of Repre- 
sentatives and 12 years as county judge 
in Lake County, Fla. He deserves richly 
the retirement he seeks. 

I join my colleagues in the Florida del- 
egation and in the House of Representa- 
tives in wishing for him, and for his 


deavor they pursue in the days to come. 

Syp, we of the Florida delegation will 
miss you. We will miss your counsel and 
your advice. I say, as you retire to our 
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otra State, God bless you and your 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased indeed to yield to another dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
regret, and yet not without pride, that 
I take this opportunity to pay tribute to 
Syp HERLONG, a fellow member of the 
Florida congressional delegation who is 
retiring from the position he has held in 
the House for 20 years. He has been a 
credit to his State and his Nation by vir- 
tue of his impeccable integrity and stead- 
fast devotion to the people he has repre- 
sented. Thus, while I am proud to have 
been associated with Syn HERLONG, I am 
sorry to be losing him as a colleague, as 
I know the people of Florida and the 
= regret losing his able representa- 

on, 

SYD Hertonc is exemplary of the best 
in our national tradition, the kind of man 
who makes democracy work. His civic 
concern grows out of a basic desire to 
assist the efforts of the community to 
function more effectively in the service 
of the people. The versatility of his in- 
terests is reflected in the diversity of his 
activities: He is a past president of the 
Florida State Baseball League, a past 
president of the Florida County Judges 
Association, and a past Kiwanis Inter- 
national official. He has, in official ca- 
pacities, also worked for the Young 
Democrats of Lake County, the Leesburg 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Lake 
County Chamber of Commerce. 


trates more graphically than can any 
words the faith which his constituency 
has placed in his qualifications for office. 


— 
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losing an able and dedicated public 
servant. 

Syp HERrLONG has worked for 20 years 
for the people of the Nation and the peo- 
ple of the Fourth Congressional District. 
The Florida delegation will miss him 
greatly. 

His wisdom and experience has tem- 
pered much legislation which has come 
out of the important Ways and Means 
Committee. He has stood for tax reform 
and the Herlong-Baker bill was incor- 
porated in part in the tax revision bill 
which sparked the economy in 1963 and 
1964. And I would remind that the 
Nation was experiencing an economic 
recession at that time. 

His work on social security has stream- 
lined this program and helped greatly 
the burden of our elder citizens. Other 
legislation proposed by Syp resulted in 
an expansion of the Kerr-Mills program. 

Personally, I would like to express my 
thanks to Sx» for the help he has given 
me over the years. 

His dedication to the basic principles 
which have made this Nation great has 
acted as an inspiration to me. 

Both Becky and I wish Syp and his 
lovely wife Mary Alice, as well as their 
four daughters, Margaret, Mary Alice, 
Dorothy, and Sydney, all the best in the 
coming years, and know that my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle join 
in these sentiments. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
indeed to yield to my good friend, Con- 
gressman Burke, my colleague from that 
great State of Florida. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Thank you 
Bos. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel deeply honored 
that I am able today to join with my 
fellow colleagues of the House and of the 
Florida congressional delegation, to pay 
tribute to my colleague, A. SYDNEY HER- 
LONG, JR., of Leesburg, Lake County, Fla. 
Syp HERLONG, although born in Manistee, 
Ala., certainly is well recognized as one 
of Florida’s favorite sons and one of its 
outstanding citizens. He has devoted a 
great deal of his life to public service, 
having been elected first as county judge 
of Lake County, Fla., in 1936. He subse- 
quently was reelected in 1940 and 1944. 
In 1948 he ran for the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was elected to the 81st 
Congress and then continued to be 
elected to the Congress up to the present 
one. The people in his district could not 
have done better—in fact they honored 
us with his presence. 

He has been active in civic affairs and 
has served the people of his district with 
honor, dignity, and distinction. He has 
made many contributions for the better- 
ment of his constituents, for the State of 
Florida and for our Nation. He has been 
an outstanding member of the Ways and 
Means Committee and is well respected 
by Members on both sides of the aisle. 

It is certainly a great pleasure for me, 
even though I am a first-term Member 
of this great body, to pay honor to a man 
for whom I have the greatest respect. Al- 
though I met Syp HerLonG before my 
becoming a Member of the House of 
Representatives, it was here that I 
learned not only of his ability as a legis- 
lator but his interest in his fellow hu- 
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man beings. He has great compassion for 
those of our people who are less for- 
tunate than others, but at the same time 
he has, all the time, been conscious of 
his responsibility to keep our Nation 
financially sound and economically 
strong. He has shown his compassion on 
many occasions by his vote and by his 
efforts and his willingness to help not 
only the people of his district but his 
colleagues on the floor, when he was so 
able to do. 

Even though my party affiliation is 
different than Syp’s and I sit on the 
other side of the aisle, I am grateful for 
the opportunity I had of serving in this 
90th Congress with so able a legislator. 
I am honored to have the chance of call- 
ing him my colleague and am grateful 
for the opportunity to number him 
among my friends. Perhaps one of the 
great things that I can say to him is 
“Syp, you are an outstanding legislator 
and a great American. I honor your 
friendship and I respect your ideals.” 

All of us who have learned that he is 
retiring from the Congress will miss him 
but no matter what his decision, we know 
that all of his future motivations will 
lead toward making his community, his 
State, and his Nation a better place to 
live. 

I join my colleagues in wishing him 
good luck and good health. 

Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am delighted to yield to 
my warm, distinguished, and close friend, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Fuqua]. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, there will 
be a lot of new faces when the 91st 
Congress convenes. Men will be leaving 
who have served their Nation ably and 
well for a short time or for the entire 
history of their State, like Senator CARL 
HAYDEN. 

I suppose the man that I will miss the 
most will be Syp HERLONG. 

It is significant to note that when he 
retires in January, he will be only the 
fifth Floridian ever to serve as long as 20 
years in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. 

A. SYDNEY HERLONG, Jr., comes from a 
distinguished central Florida family. 
Mary Alice and Syp have four charming 
daughters who, along with their grand- 
children, are the “apples of their eye.” It 
is an affectionate and close knit family 
that gives you a warm feeling of friend- 
ship and those of us who are friends of 
the Herlongs cherish that privilege. 

Syp was elected county judge of Lake 
County in 1936 and was to serve three 
terms before his election to the 81st Con- 
gress. Both Florida and the Nation are 
richer because he determined to make 
that step. 

He served as president of the Florida 
County Judges Association, president of 
the University of Florida Alumni Asso- 
ciation, and the Florida State Baseball 
League, along with serving as lieutenant 
governor of Florida Kiwanis Clubs. He 
has the high distinction of holding the 
33d degree in the Masons as well as mem- 
bership in the Shrine, Elks, Pi Kappa 
Phi, Phi Delta Phi, Florida Blue Key, 
and Omicron Delta Kappa. 

I would, however, remark more about 
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that personal acquaintanceship and 
friendship I have enjoyed with Syp and 
Mary Alice Herlong. 

Syn HRRLON has been my friend and 
confidant in the years I have been priv- 
ileged to serve with him. He has a no- 
nonsense attitude toward basic legisla- 
tion and firm convictions about the 
proper course of action. I have enjoyed 
my conversations with him about pend- 
ing bills and his thoughts on their merits 
or demerits—his dry humor and friend- 

p. 

Congress will continue in 1969. But, 
it just will not seem the same without 
Syp HERLONG. 

Those of us who know him best will 
remember him not for the length of time 
he served, but because he served his 
State and Nation so well. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the Her- 
long family and Sypney HerLONG have 
been great Florida names and they will 
remain great names for a long, long time. 

Mr. Speaker, long before I was ever 
privileged to come here I had heard of 
SYDNEY HERLONG and his fine family, his 
great prestige and his great reputation 
as a legislator and as a responsible Mem- 
ber of Congress and a trait which I have 
known about him for a long time and that 
is the warmth of his friendship. 

Mr. Speaker, when Martha and my- 
self came to Washington a few years ago, 
I shall never forget and I am sure that 
Martha shall never forget the great 
warmth and friendship that the Herlongs 
showed to us. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret to see Syp 
HERLoNG step down and change his 
career. I say change his career be- 
cause Syp is a young man—he is able 
and has many more years of service 
ahead of him. 

Syp is a true friend—he radiates per- 
sonal worth. His smile is infectious and 
his sense of humor is inspiring. 

Syp Hertone is a good Christian—a 
good American and a true conservative. 
He votes his conscience and works faith- 
fully at his job. 

I know that Syp has long been recog- 
nized for his alert interest in athletic 
sports and he has left his fine mark in 
this field also. 

Mary Alice, Syp’s fine wife has been a 
great help to him. She has also been a 
help to Martha and me. 

We join in wishing Syp and Mary Alice 
the very best of luck in their new ca- 
reer—they have had a great past—cer- 
tainly there will be many fine things 
ahead for them. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ex- 
press my deep and great appreciation 
to the Florida delegation and to others 
of our colleagues for the wonderful 
things that they have spoken about our 
dear and able colleague SYDNEY HER- 
LONG, and may I again express my ap- 
preciation to the gentleman from Ohio 
for making a part of the time on this 
special order available to us for this 
purpose. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the 90th Congress, we shall lose 
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our friend and colleague, the Honorable 
A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., who is volun- 
tarily retiring from Congress. 

Representative HERLONG has served the 
Fourth Congressional District of Florida 
for 20 years; he has been a valuable 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I know his constituents will miss 
his representation as we will miss his 
presence, 

Born in Manistee, Ala., Congressman 
Hertonc moved to Florida with his 
family as a child. He married Mary Alice 
Youmans in 1930, a gracious lady who 
has been his devoted wife and a loving 
mother to their four daughters, Mary 
Alice, now Mrs. A. G. Patillo, Jr.; Mar- 
garet, Mrs. James H. Mayfield; Dorothy, 
Mrs. Charles H. Hay; and Sydney, Mrs. 
Jed Johnson, Jr. 

Representative Hrertonc manifested 
his dedication to public service long be- 
fore he joined the House of Representa- 
tives in 1948. He received his law degree 
from the University of Florida and then 
engaged in law practice in Leesburg, Fla. 
Elected county judge of Lake County, 
Fla., in 1936, Judge HERLONG served in 
that capacity until 1948, when he was 
elected to represent his district in Con- 
gress. He has been lieutenant governor 
of Kiwanis, International, president of 
the Florida County Judges Association, 
and president of the University of Florida 
Alumni Association. He once served as 
treasurer of the Lake County Chamber of 
Commerce, and as president of that 
county’s Young Democrats. He has served 
on the advisory council of the Florida In- 
stitute. 

Congressman HERLONG has held mem- 
bership in many civic organizations, in- 
cluding the Odd Fellows, the Loyal Order 
of Moose, the Shriners, and the Elks. He 
is a participating member of the Metho- 
dist Church. He is a member of Pi Kappa 
Phi, Phi Delta Phi, the Florida Blue Key 
Honor Fraternity, and Omicron Delta 
Kappa. 

With his retirement, the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States will lose 
a dedicated and responsible Member. 
Many of us who regard him as a close 
friend will miss him in a personal way. 
His constituents will miss his devotion 
to his district and his State. Fortunately, 
as he has told us, Congressman HER- 
LONG’s retirement from the House does 
not mean that he will discontinue his 
interest in politics. For that we are 
thankful. For his service and his friend- 
ship we are grateful. His career in the 
House of Representatives has been a 
shining example of integrity, rectitude, 
patriotism, dedication, and devotion to 
the public weal. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in the tribute 
they are giving to our good friend and 
able public servant, SYDNEY HERLONG, 
who has been with us for two decades 
here in the National House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I came to the House of Representatives 
with Syp, as he is affectionately known 
to all of us, in 1949 at the beginning of 
the 8lst Congress. Our colleague has 
made an enviable record of service, and 
it is well known to all that he could have 
remained here indefinitely if he had so 
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desired. He has been a capable, industri- 
ous, loyal, and understanding legislator. 
He has served his Nation well and he 
most certainly has served ably the people 
whom he has had the honor to directly 
represent here in Congress. Along with 
his legislative work, he has done yeoman 
service in many of the extracurricular 
activities of Congress. We shall miss him 
in all of the varied activities in which he 
has taken part. 

I join with all of his friends in wish- 
ing him happy, prosperous and success- 
ful days and years ahead. Above all, of 
course, I wish for good health for him 
and his family. 

When one leaves after being so long a 
part of a body such as ours, he, of course, 
has established a record of service. The 
record of service of Syp HERLON is con- 
structive and outstanding in all partic- 
ulars. We shall miss our colleague very 
much and shall greet him with sincere 
affection when he returns to visit us. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Syp 
HERLONG will be sorely missed by his col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle after 
20 years of able service in the House. 

While I did not have the pleasure of 
serving with Syp during the greater part 
of this time, I am well aware of his 
ability as a legislator and of the impor- 
tant service he has rendered both in the 
House and on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. I also know that my predecessor 
who served with him for many years in 
the House held him in the highest regard. 

Men like Syp HERLONG are needed in 
the Congress and his leaving will be a 
loss not only to the House but to the 
Nation. But his retirement is well earned, 
and I wish for him peace, contentment, 
and success in his future endeavors. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is an honor to join with my col- 
leagues to express my admiration for Syp 
HERLONG, a man whom I had admired 
long before having had the privilege of 
serving with him in the Congress and, 
for these last 4 years, on the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

For nearly 20 years Syp HERLONG has 
served diligently and effectively in the 
Congress. His service has earned him the 
respect and admiration of the House and 
deserved recognition throughout the 
Nation. 

He is deservedly known as a man of 
strong conviction who has never failed 
in the courage of these convictions. He 
is also a legislator who, in matters of 
considerable controversy, has sought 
reasonable and workable alternatives. 

It is always a time of regret when a 
colleague with the experience, dedicated 
service and record of achievement com- 
piled by one such as Syp HERLONG de- 
cides to leave the House. He will be 
missed. 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, as a fresh- 
man Member of this House, I have not 
had the privilege of knowing the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida as 
long or as well as you and many other 
Members of the House have. I am not 
familiar with the many important roles 
he has played in providing leadership for 
this House and for this country. 

But from the many things I have heard 
about him from those who have served 
with him during his 20 years in the Con- 
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gress, I know he has served his people 
well. It seems to me that he exemplifies 
the characteristics that any freshman 
Congressman would like to develop dur- 
ing his service here in Washington. 

There is no greater accolade that can 
be paid to any public servant, whether 
he be a town clerk or a Member of this 
Congress, than to say of him, “he placed 
those he served above his own personal 
interests, and his country and his God 
above all else.” I know this can be said 
of the gentleman from Florida who is 
leaving this House after 20 years service. 

Mr. Speaker, in joining my other col- 
leagues in paying tribute to the gentle- 
man from Florida, I would like to point 
out that at least a part of his great suc- 
cess undoubtedly comes from his having 
been born in my State of Alabama. I also 
wish for him a long and happy retirement 
from his labors in the Congress. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that I was privileged to meet 
when I took my seat in the House on 
January 3, 1957, was the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida, Hon. A. SYDNEY 
HERLONG, JR. In those first days of my 
service as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Syp HERLONG was courteous, 
considerate, and most helpful. I shall 
never forget his kindness to me. 

My first impression of him was that of 
a man devoted to the service of the peo- 
ple of his district, State, and Nation. 
Down through the years my respect and 
admiration for Syp HxRLONdG has in- 
creased. I am honored to number among 
my close friends Syp HERLONG. 

It was with a deep sense of regret, 
therefore, that I learned that this ex- 
tremely able member of the Florida dele- 
gation in the Congress contemplated re- 
tiring. At this very critical time in the 
history of our Nation when the future 
well-being of our way of life demands 
public service of the highest order the 
Nation can ill afford to lose the services 
of men such as SY HERLONG. 

He has served the people of his district, 
State, and Nation with outstanding suc- 
cess and distinction. As a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee he has 
made his influence for sound fiscal policy 
felt on the tax structure of the Nation. 

His legislative accomplishments cover 
many segments of our national life. As 
he retires from the House of Representa- 
tives Syp HERLONG leaves a record of 
service of which he can be justly proud. 

I extend to him my sincere good 
wishes for health and happiness in the 
future. While he will not be with us in 
the House after this year, I know that in 
all future endeavors Syp HERLONd will 
continue to serve his fellow man with 
honor and devotion. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
regret very much that our distinguished 
colleague, Syp HERLONG, is retiring at the 
end of this session. He will certainly be 
missed, when the 91st Congress convenes 
in January. For during his 20 years of 
service in this body, Mr. HERLONG has 
advanced to a position of leadership in 
the Ways and Means Committee. Both 
the committee and the Nation have bene- 
fited greatly from his wise counsel. 

Syp’s expertise on tax matters is 
matched by his knowledge of baseball. He 
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established his credentials as an author- 
ity on our national pastime during his 
service as president of the Florida State 
Baseball League; and as far as I am con- 
cerned, he has a lifetime hold on the 
title, Mr. Baseball,” in Congress. 

I wish Syn and Mary Alice all the best, 
which they have so richly earned, in the 
years ahead. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, Syp HER- 
LONG came to the major leagues of poli- 
tics as an uncommonly well-prepared 
rookie. 

An able lawyer with a successful prac- 
tice in Leesburg, Fla., he was elected 
county judge of Lake County in 1936, and 
was subsequently reelected to additional 
terms in 1940 and in 1944. In his two 
decades in this House, he has served his 
Nation, his State, and his district ad- 
mirably. He has now announced that he 
will not seek reelection, and his contribu- 
tion to the work of this House will be 
sorely missed by his friends and col- 
leagues. 

But Syp Hertonc will be missed also 
as the House’s most dedicated baseball 
fan. Whether the words of Mr. Dooley, 
“Fractions dhruv him fr’m school an’ th’ 
vagrancy laws dhruv him to baseball,” 
are applicable we shall not here debate. 
In any event, his baseball career carried 
him from high school and college teams 
to the presidency of a minor league base- 
ball club and, eventually, to the presi- 
dency of the Florida State Baseball 
League. And he was a driving force be- 
hind earlier annual encounters of Re- 
publicans and Democrats of this House 
on the baseball diamond. 

I came to know Syp Hertone when I 
was president of the Rochester Red 
Wings, before I came to Congress. I can 
attest to Syp’s enviable capability and 
reputation in baseball, just as I can now 
attest to his considerable talents as a 
statesman and as a legislator. 

I will miss Syp as a colleague and as an 
able partner in the House, but I know 
that our friendship will continue long 
after his retirement from the Congress. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, when a 
Member has been returned to this House 
by his constituents for 10 consecutive 
terms, it becomes a matter of consider- 
able historical significance—as well as a 
great personal compliment to the incum- 
bent. Our colleague and friend, the 
Honorable A. SYDNEY HERLONd, has well 
merited the trust, confidence, and honor 
bestowed upon him by so many thou- 
sands of discriminating voters in the 
great State of Florida. I regret exceed- 
ingly that he has reached a decision not 
to seek another term. 

Sypney Hertonc is a sincere states- 
man, faithful to the ideals of democratic 
government, and a constant friend of 
truth. He has served the public interest 
without though of self, he has constantly 
sought to build and improve for the 
benefit of the people without severing 
the historic taproot of national heritage, 
he has been a champion of progress and 
individual freedom, and from my per- 
sonal knowledge, it can be said that 
SypNey HERLONd has never lost a friend. 

We shall all miss this fine and gracious 
gentleman from Florida—a truly distin- 
guished legislator, a precise and excel- 
lent legal technician as befits an out- 
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standing member of the Florida bar— 
and a warm and generous friend. May I 
tender to him, Mr. Speaker, and to his 
wonderful wife and family my heartfelt 
best wishes that the years ahead will be 
meaningful, with purpose and accom- 
plishment equal to the spendid career 
that has already earned the Honorable 
SYDNEY Hertonc the deep respect and 
admiration of every knowledgeable 
American. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, Syp HER- 
LONG is one of the truly great gentlemen 
of the House of Representatives. His 
presence will be sorely missed by all of 
us who have valued his fellowship so 
highly, benefited from his good counsel, 
and received inspiration from his ability 
and his dedication. 

There is a quality of humanity in Syp 
Hertonc that all of us can emulate, a 
quality of humility that we all admire. 
He has served this House, the Nation, 
and his State with unusual distinction. 
He has always treated his friends and 
colleagues with respect, loyalty, and per- 
sonal warmth. 

It has been one of the great pleasures 
of my years in the House to serve with 
Syp on the Ways and Means Committee. 
He has been a great help to me on so 
many occasions, and a great friend al- 
ways. 

We wish him all that the good life can 
oars to one who has earned the very 

t. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
end of this Congress, the Honorable Syp 
HeERtonG will retire after a successful 
and distinguished career in the House of 
Representatives. During his tenure as a 
Member of this House, Syp HerLonc has 
provided an example of leadership and 
ability which has inspired those of us 
who have been fortunate enough to 
know him. His departure will be a 
genuine loss to all of us and to the peo- 
ple of the State of Florida whom he has 
served so diligently and well. 

As a valued member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, SYD 
HERLON has been instrumental in the 
passage of some of the most important 
legislation passed in our legislative his- 
tory. The Herlong-Baker bill paved the 
way for a reform in our graduated tax 
table. Portions of his eldercare bill ulti- 
mately became a part of medicare. 

However, by any standards of achieve- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, the accomplishments 
of Syp HERLoNG must rate high. His love 
of country and devotion to duty stand as 
a model we would all do well to emulate. 
His absence will be felt, not only as a 
Member of Congress, but for me, person- 
ally as well. I have known Syp HERLONG 
well for the past 19 years and will feel a 
personal loss at his departure. 

I join my colleagues in saluting Syp 
HERLONG, a great American, and wish 
him well in all his future endeavors. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to associate myself with remarks 
of the gentleman from Florida IMr. 
Ses] in paying a brief but sincere trib- 
ute to our colleague and friend, Rep- 
resentative SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., who is 
retiring from the Congress after 20 years 
of distinguished service. 

Syp HERLoNG was first elected to the 
81st Congress on November 2, 1948, and 
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was reelected to all succeeding Con- 
gresses. He has rendered outstanding 
service to his district, State, and Nation, 
and we will miss him in these sacred 
precincts. However, we wish him the very 
best of good luck and success as he begins 
a richly deserved retirement. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
a real personal pleasure for me to have 
this opportunity to join with my fellow 
Members in paying tribute to Represen- 
tative SYD HERLONd. I am honored to be 
able to count so many truly good friends 
among the Members of this body, but no 
one has been a better personal friend 
than he has. Our association has. been 
Iong and close and rewarding. I know 
that he has extended the same hand of 
friendship to many of you, as he has to 
so many in other walks of life. We will 
miss his professional abilities, of course; 
that goes without saying. But we will all 
be the poorer, personally, when he is no 
longer here. I am truly glad to be able 
to speak here to wish him a long and 
joyous and rewarding life, in whatever 
he undertakes when he leaves the House. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a pleasure to join in tribute to our 
distinguished colleague, A. SYDNEY HER- 
LONG, JR., who is retiring this year after 
20 years of outstanding service to the 
people of Florida and to this Nation. 
Syp HERLONG is a man of great honesty 
and integrity, whose sound instincts and 
rare good judgment make him a valued 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and of the Ways and Means Committee 
on which he serves. Syp has been witness 
to many changes in this Nation and in 
the world since he was elected to the 81st 
Congress in 1948, and his experience and 
understanding—to say nothing of the 
pleasure of his company—will be missed 
by all who enjoy the benefit of his 
thoughtful counsel. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, over the 
years in this historic Chamber of the 
Congress of the United States, many 
eloquent words were said whenever one 
of our colleagues decides to retire from 
his arduous duties. Because of my sin- 
cere friendship and esteem for our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the able Repre- 
sentative from the Fourth District of 
the great State of Florida who has an- 
nounced his intention not to seek re- 
election to this body, I rise to pay tribute 
to the Honorable Syp HERLONG. 

It was not long after my election to 
Congress that I had the very good for- 
tune to form a friendship with Syp HER- 
LONG that has lasted to this day and will 
continue, I am sure, for the rest of our 
lives. He is first and foremost an Amer- 
ican and believes and practices, in his 
Official capacity, what he sincerely thinks 
is in the best interest of our country. 
That all his actions are based primarily 
upon logic and justice is due, in large 
measure, to his training as a lawyer and 
his experience as a judge. 

Cold logic, however, is not the sole 
motivating cause for the actions taken 
by our esteemed colleague whom we 
honor today, for he is also a man pos- 
sessed of an understanding heart and 
imbued with love of his fellowman. This 
is amply evidenced by his work and in- 
terest in his church, the Boy Scouts of 
America, and his love of sports. The fact 
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that he is a past president of the Florida 
State Baseball League and is now a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee of the 
Professional Golfers Association of 
America, and a member of the board of 
the Burning Tree Club shows his activi- 
ties in this field. 

Fraternalism and his endeavors to 
foster brotherhood among men looms 
large in the life of Syp Hertone who 
has the distinction of being a 33d degree 
Mason—the highest degree and greatest 
honor in the world’s oldest order. He was 
also honored by being elected to the 
Omicron Delta Kappa and the Florida 
Blue Key Honor Fraternity. His interest 
in crippled children’s hospitals caused 
him to become a Shriner and his desire 
for civic betterment and fostering love 
of country won him recognition in Ki- 
wanis International of which organiza- 
tion he is a past lieutenant governor. 

It is not necessary for me, I am sure, 
to recount his distinguished career as a 
Member of Congress for we are well 
aware of his work as a dedicated Repre- 
sentative from his district. His patriot- 
ism can, perhaps, be gaged by his strong 
support of our men in the Armed Forces 
and his advocacy of our position in the 
Far East. As an able member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
his work on the Herlong-Baker tax rate 
reform bills, he won the admiration of 
many of our colleagues. 

An analysis of his record in Congress 
reveals his consistent views regarding 
economic matters and the preservation 
of the free enterprise system which made 
America great. At all times, he urged 
strengthening our national defense. 

Ten times the people of his district 
have sent him to Washington to repre- 
sent them in Congress and undoubtedly 
would for an 11th time had he so desired. 
We know that retirement from the House 
of Representatives does not mean retire- 
ment of Syp Hertone, for his keen in- 
tellect and interest in doing what he can 
on behalf of his State and our Nation 
will continue. His many talents will, I 
am certain, be employed and utilized in 
the years to come for the welfare of 
America and mankind. 

We shall miss him greatly. 

He has our very best wishes for health 
and happiness and may his future be 
even brighter than his past. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with the second session of the 90th Con- 
gress coming to a close, we are reminded 
that Congressman SYDNEY HERLONG will 
not be with us in the next session. He has 
faithfully served his country, the State 
of Florida, and the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District with distinction 
for the past 20 years as a Member of the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

Never one to indulge in self-aggran- 
dizement, Syp HERLONd has been, in a 
quiet and unassuming way, a stalwart 
Member of the House of Representatives. 
As a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee he served with dignity, 
integrity, and with objectivity. It is my 
pleasure to have served with Syp HER- 
tone for the last 10 years. 

His presence will be missed in the 91st 
Congress. However, I am sure that I voice 
the feeling of all the Members in wish- 
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ing Syp Hertone contentment and good 
health during his retirement. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join my colleagues in expressing 
our sincere regret at the departure of 
our fellow Congressman, SYDNEY HER- 
LONG, a fine man and an outstanding 
Member of the House. In his 10 terms 
in the House of Representatives, Mr. 
HERLONG has earned the profound grati- 
tude of both his constituents and his 
country for his devoted service in their 
behalf. 

In both private and public life he has 
demonstrated excellent qualities of lead- 
ership. For 18 years he made a success- 
ful career in the legal profession, first 
in private practice and then as a judge. 
He has served as an officer in numerous 
professional, civic, fraternal, and busi- 
ness organizations including the Florida 
County Judges Association, the Univer- 
sity of Florida Alumni Association, Ki- 
wanis International, the Lake County 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Florida 
State Baseball League. He has been a 
member of the advisory council of the 
Florida Institute of Government. He is 
a 33d degree Mason and a Shriner, a 
member of the Odd Fellows, the Loyal 
Order of Moose, the Knights of Pythias, 
Pi Kappa Phi, and the Blue Key Honor 
Fraternity. 

Syp has made a particularly outstand- 
ing contribution in his work on the House 
Ways and Means Committee, of which 
he has been a member for 7 of his 10 
terms. 

It is my belief that the kind of per- 
sonal sacrifice in the public service, so 
well demonstrated in the career of Syp 
HERLONG, has made our Nation what it is 
today and will keep it strong, whatever 
challenges we may have to face. As long 
as there are those like him who gladly 
accept the heavy responsibilities imposed 
on the citizens of a free and democratic 
society, as long as there are those with 
the courage and dedication to face hon- 
estly the problems which we as a Nation 
now face, as long as our Government is 
entrusted to those whose goal is the 
greatest good for all the people, this 
Nation may endure in the confidence 
that the quality of our leadership is the 
measure of our strength. 

Let us pay tribute today to an out- 
standing Congressman and a great 
American. His diligent service stands as 
an example of our finest traditions of 
dedication and devotion to the main- 
tenance of a free society. 

Mrs. Fallon joins me in wishing Syp 
many more years of much happiness and 
continued success. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, as a 
first-term Member of Congress, and I 
might add, a member of the opposite 
party, I have had a chance to meet and 
visit with, and observe in action, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida [Mr. 
HERLONGJ. I want to simply express my 
admiration for him and the job that he 
has done in representing his district and 
to wish him the very best success in what- 
ever he chooses to do in the future. I want 
also to say that I look forward to having 
the pleasure of engaging him in a game 
of golf on his own stamping grounds. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
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man A, SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., is retiring 
this year after two decades of able and 
distinguished service to his country and 
to the Fourth Congressional District of 
Florida. 

Known for integrity, for diligence, for 
strength of character, Mr. HERLON has 
earned the respect and admiration of his 
colleagues in the U.S. Congress. I know 
my fellow Members of the House join 
me in extending best wishes to Mr. 
HERLONG and his family now that he is 
leaving public life. 

Syp, as he is known to a host of friends 
both in and out of Government, has de- 
voted almost all of his adult life to public 
service. Educated at the University of 
Florida, where he earned a law degree in 
1930, he practiced law in his home city of 
Leesburg until his election to the post of 
county judge in 1936—a post he held for 
three successive 4-year terms. In 1948, 
he was elected to his first term in the 
House of Representatives. His dedication 
to his country, his hard work for his dis- 
trict, and his service to his constituents, 
earned him reelection to the Congress 
for nine straight terms. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to extend 
my very best wishes to Congressman 
Hertone, his charming wife, Mary, and 
his four daughters. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time I would like to call 
attention to my fellow Democrat and 
colleague from the State of Florida, the 
Honorable A. SYDNEY HERLONG. 

Syp HeErLONG was elected to the 81st 
Congress on November 2, 1948; he has 
been a Member of this great body since 
that time. I am sure that other Mem- 
bers share my feelings in that we are 
unanimous in our praise and the annals 
of the House of Representatives over the 
past 20 years are filled with the record 
of the courageous statemanship, the wise 
counsel, and brilliant leadership of Syp 
HERLONG. He has served Florida, the Na- 
tion, and the House of Representatives 
loyally and faithfully as a Member—his 
legislative talents, and his loyal devotion 
to his country will long be felt in a way 
which has caused and will continue to 
cause our Nation and its people to grow 
from strength to greater strength. 

It is with deep regret that I watch Syp 
HERLONG leave the Chambers of the 
House, but I am sure that he will take 
great satisfaction in knowing of the con- 
tributions he has made here and that 
they will bring him many pleasant 
memories. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, saying good- 
by to Syp Hertonc is a rather unhappy 
task—particularly for those of us who 
have known him for many years. It has 
been a pleasure to serve with him for 
five of his 10 terms as Congressman 
from the Fourth District of Florida, and 
I am as saddened as his constituents 
must be that he has chosen to retire. 

He has served his district and his 
Nation well. His advice, his common- 
sense, and his sound knowledge of fiscal 
affairs will be missed by all of us—and 
particularly by his colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee—when the 
91st Congress convenes in January. 

May I take this opportunity, there- 
fore, to congratulate him, to bid him a 
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fond public farewell, and to wish him and 
his lovely wife, Mary Alice, the best of 
luck in all their future endeavors. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, today has 
most appropriately been set aside to pay 
tribute to one of our dear friends, SYD 
Hertonc. At the end of this Congress, 
and with 20 years of service behind him, 
Syp will hang up his gloves. I use that 
phrase advisedly, Mr. Speaker, because 
Syp has always been a dynamic and ef- 
fective scrapper for any good cause. 

When I first came to Congress, I went 
to Syp for help in facing those initial 
hurdles which confront every newcom- 
er. His response was generous, sincere, 
and effective. I owe my membership on 
the powerful Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in large measure 
to the help of my distinguished colleague, 
Syp HERLOxNd. I shall always be grateful. 

Syp is a leader with sterling qualities: 
He takes a sincere interest in any prob- 
lem presented to him, and his under- 
standing of the human emotion is truly 
emphatic. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be hard for us to 

recoyer from the retirement and loss of 
a colleague with such outstanding quali- 
ties, but I am glad for Syp that from 
this session on, his debates, committee 
meetings, bills, and amendments will all 
be conducted under that good Florida 
sun. 
Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, when the 91st Congress con- 
venes the face of one of our most respect- 
ed Members, A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., 
of the great State of Florida, will be 
among the missing. His decision to re- 
tire at the end of the 90th Congress was 
a blow to his constituents and to his 
colleagues. 

It has been my pleasure to serve with 
Svp for 10 of the 20 years that he has 
served his congressional district, his 
State, and his Nation efficiently and hon- 
orably. During his tenure in office he 
served on three committees—Post Office 
and Civil Service, Agriculture, and Ways 
and Means. He was never too busy to 
lend a helping hand to his constituents 
and his colleagues, and he was called 
upon often because of his vast knowledge 
of legislative matters. 

To Syp, as he leaves the House of 
Representatives, after so many years of 
dedicated service, I want to wish him a 
happy retirement and commend him for 
a job well done. It has been a privilege 
and a pleasure to serve with this out- 
standing public servant. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the retire- 
ment of my good friend and colleague, 
Syp Hertone, at the end of this session 
will leave this House a little the less, not 
only in wisdom and understanding, but 
in good cheer as well. 

Syp HERLONG’s two decades of valuable 
service to his country, his State, and his 
district are well known. The knowledge 
and insight he has brought to the many 
matters of importance before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means have gained 
for him the admiration and respect of 
his fellow members. 

We knew him as the gracious host at 
a yearly reception that has become leg- 
endary. And, last but not least, as a base- 
ball fan without peer, one ever ready to 
lend his considerable moral support to 
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the members of the majority in their 
annual contest with the distinguished 
members of the minority. 

We will miss you, Syp. 

Mr, SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years in Congress, Syp HERLONG 
has been one of our leaders in the pro- 
motion of private enterprise, local ini- 
tiative, and Federal economy. He has 
been an important advocate in the fight 
against the continuing concentration of 
Federal authority and control here in 
Washington. His effective work in the 
Committee on Ways and Means for more 
than a decade has helped to shape much 
important legislation emanating from 
that committee. And he has been an ex- 
cellent proponent in floor debate in the 
legislative area in which he was chiefly 
interested. 

Syp worked very closely and in tan- 
dem with Chairman Mus in committee 
deliberations and whenever he spoke 
during the sessions, his suggestions, ad- 
vice, and leadership were highly re- 
garded and respected. 

We need more men like Syp in Con- 
gress, particularly in these days to fight 
against free-wheeling spending and awe- 
some and damaging deficits, and the 
Congress can ill afford to lose men of his 
stature, influence, and motivation. We 
are sorry to see Syp leave the Congress; 
we shall miss him. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to join in paying tribute to our distin- 
guished colleague, Syp HERLONd. It was 
with deep regret that I learned of Syp’s 
decision not to seek reelection, and I 
realized we would lose from our midst a 
warm friend and a most able and dedi- 
cated legislator. 

Since we first came to Congress to- 
gether in 1949, I have had the privilege 
of counting myself as one of Syp’s many 
friends, and through the years I have 
been fortunate to have benefited from 
his counsel and advice. He is a truly kind 
and thoughtful person, always willing to 
give of his time and effort. 

Whether on the House floor or the base- 
ball diamond, Syp is an energetic and 
effective leader, and I recall that it is 
largely because of his efforts that our 
dauntless Democratic baseball team came 
into being and enjoyed great success. In 
fact, since the days when my son Peter 
was the team’s mascot, my family has 
held Syp in affection, and they join me 
in wishing him all happiness in the years 
ahead. Although absent from us, Syp 
will certainly be in our thoughts. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with the many friends and ad- 
mirers of our colleague, Congressman 
Sypney Hertone, who has arrived at the 
decision that he will no longer seek to 
retain his place in this body. All of us 
who have known him during his exten- 
sive term of service have learned to ad- 
mire his determination and insistence 
upon clear and impartial consideration 
of the issues as they are brought to our 
attention for formal and final action. 

He has earned a place in the records 
of activity of the House of Representa- 
tives which ties the major work of his 
life directly to the creation of living his- 
tory. We know he has fought the good 
fight in a committee assignment where 
the demands are virtually endless and 
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the pressures are severe from all sides. 
Certainly, none of us could wish to go 
forth into retirement with a higher and 
more securely earned prestige status 
among our fellow colleagues. 

My very best personal wishes go with 
him and I hope he will not lose touch 
with us as he enjoys the benefits of a less 
turbulent existence among the people of 
his native State, his family, and friends. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are going to miss the able Congressman 
from Florida, the Honorable A. S. 
HERLONG, Jr. He has for years been an 
effective and powerful member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
and an influential and strong Repre- 
sentative of the great State of Florida. 

Beyond that, however, he has been a 
warm and considerate colleague and 
friend. always ready to lend a helping 
hand or extend wise advice and counsel 
to his many friends in this body. 

We in Oklahoma value the Herlong 
family for an added reason—the lovely 
daughter of our colleague, SYDNEY, who 
is now Mrs. Jed Johnson, the wife of the 
youngest Oklahoman ever to win a seat 
in the House. 

Congressman HERLONG has won the 
esteem and respect of all who serve in 
the Congress, and has surely earned the 
privilege of retirement. 

We wish him years of happiness and 
success in every future endeavor and 
enterprise. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, Syp HERLONG 
is one of the great men in Congress. Dur- 
ing his service in the House he has com- 
manded the respect of Members in both 
parties who, unanimously regret his de- 
cision not to run for reelection. As a 
fellow member on the Ways and Means 
Committee I am especially sorry to see 
him depart. He has been a tower of 
strength in the committee deliberations 
and his contributions can be found in 
every piece of major legislation con- 
sidered by the committee. 

Syp is one of the best liked and most 
admired Members of the House and I 
have always included him among my 
close personal friends. Not only on the 
floor of the House and in the Ways and 
Means Committee will he be missed. In 
the friendships which we make aside 
from our legislative labors, he was one of 
our most delightful Members. It is in this 
close circle of friendship where we will 
miss him most. 

I join with my colleagues in extending 
my congratulations to Syp in a distin- 
guished congressional career and my 
best wishes in years ahead. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join in paying tribute to my dear friend, 
Syp HERLONd, who is planning to retire 
after completing a score of years of dis- 
tinguished service in this House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

I am sorry that Syp is leaving us and 
we shall all miss his amiable and cheer- 
ful disposition as well as his wise coun- 
sel and outstanding legislative ability. 
Those who serve the House and the 
country through membership on the 
great Committee on Ways and Means 
have special and difficult responsibilities. 
More than half of his legislative service 
has been on that major committee and 
Syp has met the challenge of his com- 
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mittee work with outstanding skill and 
distinction. 

Over the years it has been my privi- 
lege and pleasure to number Syp among 
my friends as well as a colleague whose 
ability as a statesman evoked my respect 
and admiration. Although Syp HERLONG 
is now leaving this body, I know he will 
remain active in helping and serving his 
fellow men. He deserves and has our sin- 
cerest good wishes for his good health 
and contimued success in all he may do 
after his formal retirement from the 
Congress. It is my hope that he will make 
it a habit to return to Washington from 
time to time and visit the Capitol. His 
sage advice would be of great value to us 
and it will always be a pleasure to see 
him. To Syn, I say, We are sorry to have 
you go, remember we shall always be 
glad to see you—and best of luck.” 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the distinguished Member from Flori- 
da: The Honorable A. SypNEY HERLONG, 
In., who now joins the ranks of the few 
who hear such wonderful words uttered 
about them during their lifetime. 

Syp HERLONG comes from the Sunshine 
State, which fact is openly manifested in 
his cheerful disposition, his many vir- 
tues, and fine personal qualities. Our col- 
league, like so many others in this body, 
a former practicing attorney, came 
to Washington in 1949 as a newly 
elected Congressman. He served his dis- 
trict, the State of Florida, and the Nation 
ably and conscientiously from the 8ist 
Congress to this day—spanning a period 
of some 20 years. He has rendered out- 
standing service as a member of our 
Committee on Ways and Means, and his 
influence in legislation reported out of 
that committee will be felt for a long 
time to come. 

I would like to express my sincere re- 
gret that Syp Hertonc has elected not 
to seek reelection. We who know him 
will all miss him. My very best wishes go 
with him in his retirement, and it is my 
fervent hope that he and his family will 
find it possible to leave the Sunshine 
State on occasion and visit in my own 
Aloha State, where we can guarantee as 
much sunshine and even more. To SYD 
we say “Aloha.” 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my pleasure to have 
been associated with our distinguished 
colleague, SYDNEY HERLONG, since he first 
came to Congress in January of 1949. 

During those years, I have cherished 
his friendship and held him in respect 
and high esteem. I have found him to be 
a dedicated and able representative, de- 
voted to duty and to the service of his 
district and the Nation. 

We served together for many years 
on the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and on the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

I have differed with Sypwry occasion- 
ally but never doubted his integrity, his 
sincerity, and his desire to do what he 
believed to be in the public interest. 

Like Mr. Herons, I was first elected to 
the 81st Congress and served continuous- 
ly through this 90th, and will retire, with 
him, when this Congress ends. 

To Sr and his lovely wife I wish 
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to express best wishes for good health 
and many happy retirement years. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
respected colleague, Syp HERLONG, has 
been an outstanding Member who has 
certainly earned our respect and admira- 
tion as a legislator of exceptional stature. 

Syp has very consistently maintained 
a sound philosophy of government. He 
has been diligent on behalf of his con- 
stituents and his legislative efforts have 
been put to good use for citizens across 
the country. 

Syp has truly been a Rock of Gibral- 
tar” during many stormy legislative pe- 
riods and with his calmness, wisdom and 
foresight, he has helped many Members 
think through complex situations we 
have faced in floor activities, 

Above all, I wish to join in commend- 
ing Syp HERLONG as a friend and a won- 
derful individual whose personal assist- 
ance I will always cherish. He certainly 
deserves the tribute being accorded him 
this afternoon. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe all my colleagues in the House 
will join me in expressing our sincere 
gratitude to ALBERT SYDNEY HERLONG who 
is retiring this term as he completes 20 
years of dedicated service in behalf of 
his country and his constituents in the 
great State of Florida. 

Mr. HERLONdG left a promising and 
successful legal career, first in private 
practice and then as a judge, to enter 
politics. He brought with him a rich and 
varied background of participation in 
numerous civic, professional, and fra- 
ternal organizations. He has been an of- 
ficer of the Florida County Judges As- 
sociation, the University of Florida 
Alumni Association, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, and the Lake County Chamber of 
Commerce. He has been a member of the 
State Democratic executive committee 
and the advisory council of the Florida 
Institute of Government. He is a 33d 
degree Mason and a Shriner, an Elk, a 
member of the Odd Fellows, and of the 
Loyal Order of Moose, the Knights of 
Pythias, Pi Sama Phi, and the Blue Key 


everyone. Our Nation has been made and 
will remain strong through the dedicated 
service of men such as SYDNEY HERLONG. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues to pay tribute today 
to the Honorable A. SYDNEY HERLONG, JR., 
who will retire at the close of this term 
from a distinguished career in the House, 
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seat in the House, Representative HER- 
LONG has won the respect of all of his 
colleagues for his diligence in carrying 
out his congressional responsibilities. He 
has been a valuable member of the Ways 
and Means Committee since 1955, and 
his contributions to it will be sorely 
missed. 

It is with sincere regret that all of us 
take leave of this outstanding Congress- 
man and fine American. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, it has been a 
privilege to serve in this House with Syp 
Herionc. To know and to be associated 
with him these past 20 years has been 
an inspiration to me, and to his col- 
leagues here on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, Syp Hertonce is one of the 
few men with whom I have served that I 
would follow blindfolded. To be perfectly 
frank to my colleagues here today, I have 
come upon this floor many times during 
a rollcall vote and all I would want to 
know about that particular legislation 
would be how Hrerione voted. 

Syp Hertonc has consistently stood 
for fiscal responsibility. He fought un- 
ceasingly for a balanced budget, a sound 
dollar, and to prevent inflation. Syp HER- 
LONG just as forcefully and ardently 
fought for constitutional government, 
States rights, and individual liberty in 
the best tradition of our beloved south- 
land. He has upheld those principles and 
ideals as enunciated by the Founding 
Fathers. 

Syp HERLONG’s public record will dem- 
onstrate his devotion to and his belief 
in our private enterprise system. Syp 
Herons is devoted to the private enber- 
prise system because he is well aware 
that this system is the best to promote 
an industrial and agricultural production 
unexcelled in the history oi the world. 


trict. It is a famous family. Most of the 
Herlongs in South Carolina live in what 
was formely old Edgefield County—a 
county which gave to the State of South 
Carolina 10 Governors, many Lieutenant 
Governors, U.S. Senaters, and famous 
generals. The Herlong family today in 
that area is serving community, State, 
and Nation in the same tradition. It was 
my privilege to personally know SYD 
Herionc’s father, who was president of 
the Herlong family reunion, On a number 
of occasions, I have had the privilege of 
attending this great family reunion. My 
mother’s closest friends and associates 
were members of this great South Caro- 
lina family. 

They have been stanch supporters of 
the church, the local school, and the 
home as basic fundamental institutions 
of a democratic society. Mr. Speaker, Syp 
Hertonc married a South 
Mary Alice Youmans, of Fairfax. She is 
2 great lady in the tradition of the Old 
South, and they have reared a wonder- 
ful family devoted to their heritage and 
their magnificent family tradition. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a better Congress- 
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Mr. Speaker, we are going to miss Syp 
HERLONG in this great body, but what- 
ever his endeavors in Florida he will al- 
ways have our every wish for his success 
and very much happiness. 

Mrs. Dorn joins me, Syp, in wishing 
for you and your splendid family the 
very best always. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct honor to join my colleagues to- 
day in this well-deserved tribute to 
A. SYDNEY HERLONG. 

Syp, during his 20 years in the House 
of Representatives, has performed an 
outstanding service to his district, to the 
State of Florida, and to the Nation and 
the insight he brings to the considera- 
tion of legislation affecting the country 
will be sorely missed. 

As Florida’s representative on the im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee, 
Syp has developed an enviable record. 
in behalf of responsible tax legislation 
and has been a vigorous fighter in be- 
half of sound fiscal policies for the 
Nation. 

An attorney by profession, Syp has al- 
ways found time to participate in im- 
portant civic activities including serving 
as president of the Florida State Base- 
ball League, recognizing the importance 
of competitive athletics for the young 
men of our country. I feel both sadness 
and regret that Syd has decided to re- 
tire from the Congress. I am convinced. 
however, that his decision to retire from 
Congress is not a decision to retire from 
public service entirely as his experience 
and wisdom will continue to be called on 
in the years ahead. 

Although of different political faiths, 
I have always found the Congressman 
from Leesburg to be helpful and coopera- 
tive with all members of the Florida dele- 
gation. He is now and has been a great 
statesman and I shall always value the 
friendship that I hold with A. SYDNEY 
HERLONG. 

Mr. WHALLEY, Mr. Speaker, at this 
time, I join with my fellow colleagues in 
expressing my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida, the 
Honorable Syp Hertone, for his many 
years of conscientious and devoted serv- 
ice to the people of his district, his State, 
and his Nation. 

It was with regret that we learned of 
his decision to retire from Congress. 

Congressmen HERLONG has been an 
outstanding asset to the Congress, and 
his insight and knowledge of the intricate 
details of his work have been inspira- 
tional to all of us. He has contributed 
immeasurably to the stature of the House 
of Representatives. 

We commend the good judgment of 
the voters of the Fourth Congressional 
District of Florida for continuously re- 
turning Congressman HRRLONd to Wash- 
ington. His zest for life and democratic 
convictions will be sadly missed by all of 
us, both in Florida and in Washington. 

I wish the Congressman and his family 
the very best in the years ahead. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deep regret that I join 
my colleagues in bidding farewell to our 
beloved colleague, the Honorable A. S. 
Hertone, Jr., of Florida. 

When I first came to the Congress 16 
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years ago, it was my good fortune to meet 
Syp HERLONG, and it has been my great 
pleasure to get to know him well over the 
years. 

Mrs. O’Neill and I had the privilege of 
visiting the Herlongs at their beautiful 
home in Daytona Beach. We shall never 
forget how much we enjoyed the com- 
pany and appreciated the hospitality. 

Syp HERLONd combines two attributes 
necessary for a good Congressman: He is 
a born leader and a tireless worker, he 
works constantly and with great dedica- 
tion in behalf of the people of his district 
and of his State. When he speaks his 
colleagues listen. 

We will sorely miss him. I join with his 
other friends and his family in wishing 
him great joy and success in the future. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to add a féw words 
to the many spoken here today about our 
colleague, Syp HERLONG. 

Everyone of us will miss the advice 
and wise counsel Syp has always been 
willing to give his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, and I krow the House 
Ways and Means Committee will have a 
big gap to fill in replacing him with 
someone who has been as hardworking, 
conscientious, and faithful in attend- 
ance. 

The past two decades have seen some 
of the most revolutionary changes in the 
progress and development of our coun- 
try. The Ways and Means Committee, in 
formulation of its legislation, has been 
in the forefront in promoting vast social 
and economic changes. With experience 
and seniority come wisdom and knowl- 
edge, and Syp Hertone can look back 
with pride on the achievements he has 
helped to effectuate through his work 
on the committee and in Congress. 

We shall all miss him, but he will be 
leaving us with the admiration and re- 
spect of all colleagues and with the wel- 
come mat always out in front of all our 
doors and the House Chamber. 

Best wishes and good luck. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, 20 
years is a long time in the life of a man 
and a nation. In the 20 years which 
SYDNEY HERLONG has spent in the House 
of Representatives as the distinguished 
Member from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Florida, our country has faced 
many crises and weathered many storms. 
It has done so partly because men like 
Syp HERLONG have been here represent- 
ing the people of the United States. 

Congressman HERLONG was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1948. 
After three terms, his ability and the 
high esteem of his fellow Members 
brought him an assignment to the Ways 
and Means Committee where he became 
known for his hard work and vast knowl- 
edge of our revenue system and tax laws. 

Syp is a member of many civic, pro- 
fessional, and patriotic organizations, 
most of which have recognized his ca- 
pacity for leadership by electing him one 
of their officers. But it is his member- 
ship in the House of Representatives 
which has always meant the most to 
him. When he announced his impending 
retirement, he said: 

The Congress of the United States is made 
up for the most part of the finest people I 
have ever known, 
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He will be sorely missed by all of us 
who have had the gift of his friendship. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful for this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to a fine gentleman and a great 
legislator, A. SYDNEY HERLONG, Jr., who 
will break from the ranks when the 90th 
Congress fades into history. 

Although Syp Hertone is still on the 
sunny side of 50, he will have served in 
this great body for 20 years. He has, dur- 
ing those two decades, represented his 
constituents with distinction and written 
a record of legislative accomplishment 
that should inspire those who follow him 
to even greater efforts. 

Through our mutual service on the 
Committee on Ways and Means, I have 
learned to know and respect Syp HER- 
LONG as an accomplished lawmaker, well- 
qualified to participate in writing the 
tax laws of a great nation. Those of us 
who are privileged tu serve on this im- 
portant committee will miss him as we 
strive to solve the problems of raising 
the billions that are necessary to oper- 
ate the Government of the United States. 

During his 10 terms in the House of 
Representatives, SYD HERLONG has served 
his district well, he has served his State 
well, and he has served his country well. 
My best wishes accompany him as he 
leaves this body. May God bless him in 
his future endeavors. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no Member of this body that I 
hold in loftier esteem and warmer affec- 
tion than Syn HERLONd. We came to the 
Congress together, 20 years ago come 
next January, fellow Members of the 81st 
Congress. The friendship that started 
with a handclasp on the first day of the 
8ist Congress has continued and has 
grown stronger and sweeter with every 
passing day. 

In all sincerity I can say that I have 
known no more dedicated legislator than 
Syp Hertonc. I doubt that he ever 
uttered a word or cast a vote without first 
consulting and obtaining the approval of 
his conscience. A man of large ability, 
enjoying the respect and the friendship 
of all his colleagues, he has served his 
district and the Nation brilliantly, effec- 
tively, and in the finest tradition of the 
House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States. I am happy 
to join with my colleagues in high tribute 
to him. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to Hon. ALBERT SyDNEY HERLONG, an 
outstanding Member of Congress, and a 
longtime personal friend. 

As I have said many times in the past, 
it seems that those who voluntarily re- 
tire are usually the Members we can least 
afford to give up. During his period of 
service here, Syp HERLON has contribu- 
uted greatly to his district, State, and 
Nation. His commonsense and hard work 
have meant much in retaining such sta- 
bility as we have had. 

Syp has a wonderful family, and I know 
that part of the reason for his decision 
to retire is that he may have more time 
with them. He quits at an active period 
in his life and we wish for him many, 
many happy and successful years ahead. 
We shall miss his fine service here but we 
trust and hope we may have many op- 
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portunities for continued association in 
the future. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I have only 
been in the House of Representatives a 
short time, but in this short time I have 
come to have tremendous respect for 
most of the Members of this great body. 

As a member of the Ways and Means 
Committee I have gotten to know SYD 
HeRione, and there is no Member of this 
body for whom I have a higher regard. In 
our committee, when he talks, everyone 
listens. I want to wish our colleague the 
greatest happiness in the years to come, 
and to tell him from the bottom of my 
heart that I value his friendship and 
have the utmost respect for everything 
he has stood for here in the House of 


ment of the Honorable A. S. HERLONG, 
Jr., leaves a void in the ranks of the Con- 
gress which will be hard to fill. Syp is 
truly a remarkable Member in many 
ways. He is an effective, efficient worker, 
a firm advocate of his beliefs, and a dis- 
tinguished legislator in every way. His 
excellence in the craft of statesmanship 


well. 

We wish him the best of everything in 
his retirement to his beloved native 
State. Although Congress will be poorer 
because he will not be among us, Lees- 
burg, Fla., and its environs will be richer. 

Srp has a remarkable capacity for 


HERLONG'S. 


20 years of service in the House of Rep- 
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with great personal regret that the close 
of this session will mark the retirement 

the Honorable A. SYDNEY HERLONG 
the U.S. House of Represetatives. 
For 20 years, Representative HERLONG 


happiness, and to laud him for his out- 
standing contributions to his district 
and his country. 


Hon. Syp Hertonc of Florida. 
In the 14 years that I have served in 


strong opinions and strong positions. His 
mark is on many laws and causes whi 
developed during his long and 
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colleagues and his district, but by the 
Nation as well. 

We wish him the best of everything in 
his retirement to his beloved native 
State. Although Congress will be poorer 
because he will not be among us, Lees- 
burg, Fla., and its environs will be richer. 

Syp has a remarkable capacity for 
making and retaining friends. Iam sure 
that in the months ahead when the 
weather grows cold in the District of 
Columbia, he will find that many of those 


tainly hope that one of these days I will 
be one of those traveling friends of Syp 
HERLONG’s, 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join my colleagues in com- 


himself to be an able and knowledge- 
able legislator. 
Beyond his legislative work, he is 


great loss to the 
Congress, to his constituents, and to the 
Nation, but we have benefited from his 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I should like to join the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Ses] and Syp’s 


his service to his fellow men. 


gavel sounds for the close of the 90th 
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Congress, Syp Hertone can look back 
and survey a two-decade job well done. 

Syp will be sorely missed here in the 
halls of the House and on the Committee 
on Ways and Means, on which he so ably 
served. I wish Syp and wife, Mary Alice, 
the best of everything in the years to 
come and I know we shall all envy their 
enjoyment of the Florida scenery. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, resi- 
dents of the Fourth District of Florida 
can look with justifiable pride upon the 
service and accomplishments of their 
Congressman for the past 20 years, the 
Honorable A. SYDNEY HERLONG, a dedi- 
cated and able Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives. 

Syp HERLON has been a faithful and 
effective member of the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and it is with 
deep regret that I view his decision to 
retire from congressional service. 

I know that I am joined by other 
Members of the House in wishing Syp 
HeErtonc well and in expressing the hope 
that he will continue his keen interest 
in the welfare of our Nation. His many 
contributions to the growth and devel- 
opment of our country will be long 
remembered. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
join my colleagues today in paying tri- 
bute to Syp Hertone, who after 2 de- 
cades of service is hanging up his spikes 
and not running again. It has been a 
pleasure for me to serve with Repre- 
sentative HERLONG. Although I cannot 
lavish praise on Florida oranges—we call 
them belly buttons in California—I can, 
with sincerity, pay my respects to the 
integrity and dedication of SYD HERLONG 
to our country and what it stands for. 
I would be remiss were I not to mention 
that we Republicans hope to fill Mr. 
HeERtone’s seat with another fine Con- 
gressman this fall, another Congress- 
man Herlong, in fact, but with different 
initials after his name in the register. 

All of us know the trials and tribula- 
tions of being a Member of Congress. I 
am hopeful that we all can experience 
the same satisfaction that the knowl- 
edge of a job well done brings when we 
leave the Congress. From all of us go 
our best wishes to Syp Hertone for a 
lengthy, happy retirement. 


HELPING THE POOR IN AGENCY 
PROCEEDINGS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill—H.R. 17974—to 
amend the Administrative Procedure Act 
in order to fill a long-neglected void and 


Fundamental 
rulemaking is the provision of an oppor- 
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tunity for the participation therein of 
persons whose interests may be affected. 

This was recognized as a basic precept 
of the Administrative Procedure Act 
from the very inception of that seminal, 
vital legislation. Accordingly that act 
provides, in section 553, that Govern- 
ment agencies must give public notice 
of a proposed rule and afford an oppor- 
tunity to interested persons to partici- 
pate in the rulemaking process by sub- 
mitting information and argument con- 
cerning the proposed rule. Such persons 
also are guaranteed the right to peti- 
tion for the adoption, amendment, or re- 
peal of rules. 

Pursuant to that provision organized 
labor, organized consumers, and busi- 
ness, commercial, and professional in- 
terests of our Nation have been able 
aggressively to participate in rulemak- 
ing. Through their own staffs or through 
attorneys or lobbyists retained for the 
purpose they are able systematically to 
scan the Federal Register for notices of 
proposed rules that may affect their in- 
terests and to present to Government 
agencies information and argument es- 
sential to wise government. The oppor- 
tunity thus afforded these great interests 
is our most effective protection against 
arbitrary dictatorship by uninformed 
administrative agencies in our increas- 
ingly complex Government. 

Yet, much rulemaking of our Federal 
departments, officials, and agencies has 
a direct impact on persons—notably the 
indigent—who are quite unable to main- 
tain staffs or to retain lawyers oz lobby- 
ists to protect their interests. 

For those masses there is no voice in 
the rulemaking process. For such rule- 
making the basic precept of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act has never been 
carried out. 

That is the void that must be filled. 

For those voiceless masses—the poor, 
the deprived, the underprivileged—a 
voice must be provided. Until that is done 
the Administrative Procedure Act is but 
an imperfect guarantee of liberty. It pro- 
tects only the strong. 

Accordingly the bill I have introduced, 
H.R. 17974, would amend the rulemak- 
ing section of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act by directing the Attorney Gen- 
eral to enter into contracts with, or to 
make grants subject to appropriate con- 
ditions to, the National Legal Aid and 
Defender Association—or such similar 
bodies as he may find appropriate from 
time to time—whereby such an organiza- 
tion, with Federal funding to provide 
for it the necessary staff and facilities, 
may participate in rulemaking on 
of the poor in a way approximating the 
participation enjoyed by the great busi- 
ness and other organized interests of our 
society. Those interests, through their 
trade associations, their Washington of- 
fices, and otherwise, are, in very truth, 
a part of Government. And so they 
should be in a democracy. The time has 
come to assure that the poor man also 
becomes a part of Government. 

I have considered, before introducing 
this bill, whether it is not possible to 
depend upon private contributions to 
provide the requisite funds to the Na- 
tional Legal Aid and Defender Asso- 
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ciation. But that simply is not feasi- 
ble. Commendably, private contributions 
from the bar and from corporate busi- 
ness pay for the present activities of 
the NLADA in its great legal aid work 
throughout the Nation. But increasingly 
the demands for legal aid strain its re- 
sources. Never could it secure the means, 
save from government itself, to carry out 
the vital function that it would have to 
serve in order to fill the void in our rule- 
making process. 

I have considered also the possibility 
that the void might be filled by some 
Government office. But no Government 
agency can provide the aggressive ad- 
vocacy that is needed. What is needed 
are the initiative and the independence 
of a private body, dedicated solely to the 
interests of the poor. No Government 
bureau can do the job as efficiently and 
with the freedom that is essential to 
courageous, persistent, single-minded 
devotion to the interests of the poor. 

In selecting the NLADA for special 
mention in my bill—without excluding 
the possibility that the Attorney General 
might select other bodies also to supple- 
ment the NLADA’s efforts—I have been 
mindful of the established position of 
that organization in our national life. 
For a half century it has been diligent in 
protecting the rights of the poor. In the 
face, often, of great adversity it has re- 
mained true to its mission. In communi- 
ties throughout our Nation it is known 
as a great force for good, never flinching 
but never irresponsible. Its close ties with 
national organizations of the bar and its 
cordial support from many segments of 
our people give assurance that it can be 
depended on to move to an enlarged the- 
ater of service with the distinction, the 
fidelity, and the vigor that have charac- 
terized so notably its great service to the 
poor of our Nation for many decades in 
the past. 

To some it may seem that my pro- 
posal is novel, even revolutionary. There 
are, I confess, elements in it of the rev- 
olutionary. It is as revolutionary as was 
the spirit of 76. 

Our Revolution of 1776 was the prod- 

uct of attempted government without 
the participation of those whose interests 
were affected. It was an ill-advised King 
of England and a smug Parliament com- 
posed of the landed gentry and the rich 
merchants of Britain who sought to ar- 
rogate to themselves the right to tax the 
Colonies without affording those Colo- 
nies a voice in the decision. Their arro- 
gance fired revolution from the yeomanry 
of Massachusetts to the planters of 
South Carolina. And our Nation was 
born. 
May the fiery spirit of 76 never flag 
in our land. And may we who govern 
never be guilty of the blindness of those 
in London who sought to impose big 
brotherism on the Colonies. 

We have seen in recent weeks, within 
the shadow of our Capitol, the gleam 
of the spirit of 76. The poor people 
came to Washington to make it clear 
that that spirit still inspires. When all 
is said, the essence of the Poor People’s 
Campaign has been the simple assertion 
that they, the poor, will be heard in the 
councils of Government, They, no less 
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than the National Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, will play a part in Government. 

And they have the right to be heard. 

But that right can be realized only 
if we heed, and provide the means and 
machinery to make their participation 
possible. 

It was want of means and machinery 
that led Sam Adams and the people of 
Boston to take to the streets in the 
years before 1776 until revolution came. 
Surely we, who inherited the blessing of 
that revolution, have the wisdom to 
provide for the poor man’s right to par- 
ticipate in the rulemaking of his gov- 
ernment today. Surely we have the wis- 
dom, lacking in an indifferent British 
King and a shortsighted British Parlia- 
ment, to understand that there is a bet- 
ter way than to compel people to take 
to the streets to voice their aspirations 
for a better life. 

My bill would provide the better way. 


ON THE CREATION OF A JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON CRIME, THE COURTS, 
AND LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Gon- 
ZALEZ). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, across 
America, tension and instability are 
widespread, Undisciplined elements in 
our society increasingly run rampant. 
This is leaving a deep imprint on the 
Nation. They have carved out a new 
legacy of violence and left us a heritage 
ees with destruction and devasta- 

n. 

In recent months, some of our educa- 
tional institutions have come under seige 
as college campuses are torn by student 
revolt and rebellion. Our electoral system, 
and indeed, our whole process of rep- 
resentative government, is in jeopardy 
as national leaders have tragically, and 
all too frequently, fallen prey to the 
bullets of the assassin. Our society is 
being uprooted and inflamed as scores 
of cities have been put assunder by racial 
turmoil and mass violence. Our system 
of private enterprise and free govern- 
ment is steadily being eroded as orga- 
nized criminal activities, largely unno- 
ticed in the wake of other more spec- 
tacular events, continue to flourish and 
expand. 

This wave of crime and violence takes 
a heavy toll from all of us. Last year 
alone, nearly a billion dollars of prop- 
erty was stolen. While some of this rise 
in crimes against persons and property 
can no doubt be expained by the migra- 
tion to our urban centers, the higher 
proportion of crime-prone youth in our 
population, and more efficient crime re- 
porting techniques, the hard fact re- 
mains that, by any standard, the shadow 
of crime has rapidly become longer and 
more menacing. Nowhere is this more 
graphically reflected than in the Na- 
tional Capital itself. Rampant fears of 
violence and disorder have dampened the 
flow of tourists to our seat of government. 
Elsewhere across the land citizens sim- 
ilarly act not out of confidence, but out 
of fear. Crime has truly become our most 
pressing domestic problem. 
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We cannot wait until crime and vio- 
lence hopefully withers away because its 
underlying root causes have been re- 
moved. While we in Congress should, of 
course, act to eliminate the seedbeds of 
crime, we must also take more effective 
measures to curb existing violence and 
disorder. We must act here and now. 
There is no longer time for hesitancy 
and inaction. 

When we legislate, we must do so on 
the basis of a careful and thorough ex- 
ploration of all the facts. The prereq- 
uisite for intelligent legislation should 
always be an empirical blueprint of 
knowledge and experience from which 
we can sift relevant information and 
choose viable proposals for congressional 
consideration. I believe that Congress 
can be both more creative and effective 
if we establish a permanent Joint Com- 
mittee on Crime, the Courts, and Law 
Enforcement. Why should such a com- 
mittee be helpful? 

Even a cursory perusal of the major 
development in the field of criminal law 
reveals an absence of congressional ini- 
tiative. The events which first come to 
mind—Mallory, Mapp, Miranda—are 
products, so to speak, of judicial legis- 
lation,” not congressional action. Our 
legislative contributions—the antirack- 
eteering bills, the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act, and the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act—while to 
be commended, represent, at best, long 
overdue responses to the pressing de- 
mands of crime and violence. Why is it 
that we deal only with special or partic- 
ular problems of crime prevention and 
then only after the situation has become 
grave? Why is it that we have largely 
forced the courts into acting through 
judicial mandates? The answer, it seems 
to me, is that we have no continuing, 
permanent committee in Congress to 
which is delegated the specific tasks of 
keeping abreast of current problems fac- 
ing law enforcement and acting as our 
own regular and independent source of 
information on criminal matters. 

The absence of such a standing com- 
mittee and, in turn, the lack of legisla- 
tive activity in the field of law enforce- 
ment, has forced our courts into a posi- 
tion for which they are peculiarly ill 
suited and from which they should be 
rescued by our reassertion of Congress’ 
traditional lawmaking role. 

I want to make it expressly clear at 
this point that I am not saying that our 
courts do not have the duty to decide 
whether laws and procedures are in ac- 
cord with the Constitution. Of course 
they do. But it was never contemplated, 
least of all by the courts themselves, 
that they would be delegated the task 
of writing specific laws and spelling out 
detailed procedures. What has happened 
is that the courts, and in particular our 
Supreme Court, have correctly sensed a 
lawmaking vacuum into which they felt 
they had no choice but to move. In 
reality, such moves are more or less 
moves of desperation. Since nobody else 
was showing any initiative in exerting 
control over the law enforcement proc- 
ess, the justices apparently felt they had 
no alternative but to do so. 

Today, when the Court pronounces 
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rules we in Co dislike, we often 
verbally criticize the Court for what we 
consider to be the unjust usurpation of 
our powers. As former Senator, and 
now justice, Kenneth Keating wisely 
observed: 

It is one of the great ironies of American 
life, and always has been, that the Congress 
. . . Will be critical of judicial law-making, 
particularly in the administration of criminal 
justice, while failing to recognize that the 
courts cannot but respond firmly to social 
necessity when the legislative branch abdi- 
cates responsibilities for constructive action. 


Certainly this cannot be said to be 
healthy for the legislative process. 

To return to the question I posed 
earlier, why is it that our courts are pe- 
culiarly ill suited to police the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice? Why is it 
that Congress has the potential of being 
a much more suitable vehicle to consider 
crime problems and promulgate criminal 
legislation? 

First, wise rulemaking must be based 
on comprehensive, accurate knowledge of 
need and effect. This, however, is exactly 
what the courts are unable to obtain in 
advance of their decisions. Judges must 
be concerned primarily with unique sets 
of facts presented in the context of spe- 
cific cases before them. These may or 
may not be typical. In judging whether 
or not the police conduct at issue is com- 
mon, the courts, in the absence of de- 
tailed knowledge of general police needs 
and procedures, often have to rely on 
intuition and commonsense in judging 
police behavior. 

More often than not, however, they will 
be faced, not with standard police prac- 
tices, but with hard and unusual cases 
tainted by isolated instances of shock- 
ing police behavior. Typically, the coun- 
sel who argue such cases will confine their 
comments to case facts and legal prece- 
dents. Although the justices sometimes 
interrogate counsel as to particular ef- 
fects of hypothetical decisions or about 
general police practices in their locales, 
they are largely handcuffed in their 
ability to announce tentative conclusions 
in advance and thereby gain the wisdom 
of public discussion. Interested parties 
may be allowed to file amicus curiae 
briefs detailing to the court the general 
requirements of law enforcement and, 
obviously, the justices do not operate in 
so tight a vacuum as to be unaware of 
published articles as well as past judicial 
experience with similar cases. While this 
unquestionably allows some leeway, the 
justices still must hand down their deci- 
sions with little understanding as to how, 
in actual practice, the protection of in- 
dividual rights will be affected and surely 
with no information about how far 
reaching their effect will be on law en- 
forcement generally. Unlike Congress, 
they cannot appoint investigative com- 
mittees supported by sufficient funds and 
staffed with enough manpower to gather 
beforehand all relevant information and 
5 sift out pertinent considera- 

Ons. 

No matter how many hypothetical 
questions justices may pose for counsel 
in oral argument, there can be no effec- 
tive substitute for our legislative proce- 
dure of revealing a bill in advance and 
subjecting it to the scrutiny of the ex- 
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perts and public alike. While it is true 
that public hearings provide a broad 
forum to collect diverse views and avail- 
able information and that the amend- 
ment process has no counterpart in our 
judicial system, we still must be pre- 
pared to exploit these advantages of the 
legislative process. Unless we in Con- 
gress are prepared to establish a perma- 
nent committee capable of carrying on 
the type of thorough, wide-ranging in- 
vestigation that is demanded by rising 
crime and violence, these advantages 
exist largely in name only. 

Second, custom has long required 
judges to decide particular cases on the 
narrowest possible grounds. This old 
legal precept has left its imprint in the 
form of so many gray and hazy areas in 
the law that police, prosecutors, and 
judges alike often find themselves con- 
fused. Even such a prescriptively de- 
tailed opinion as Miranda did not come 
close to providing the police with an 
operating set of rules to govern in- 
custody interrogation. To name just the 
obvious, Miranda did not tell the police 
when a person is “in custody”; when his 
statements are “spontaneous” or when 
they are “the product of interrogation”; 
what is an “effective waiver of rights”; 
or whether nontestimonial evidence in- 
troduced at trial is the fruit of state- 
ments made during a prohibited inter- 
rogation. Cases which only focus on a 
small segment of criminal procedure 
must, of necessity, be productive of un- 
certainty. 

The dicta is always a potential source 
of confusion; it is the natural result of 
a legal system which chooses to focus 
only on issues discussed in a law suit, 
that is, on “actual” controversies. Our 
courts, which gear themselves to hear- 
ing and dealing with only one narrow 
issue at a time, are obviously II 
equipped to simultaneously enact, evalu- 
ate, and adjust the numerous and close- 
ly connected parts of our complex sys- 
tem of criminal procedure. It is there- 
fore quite to be expected that the courts 
will create problems, not so much by 
what they say, as by what they have 
left unsaid. Congress, however, does not 
labor under this handicap. It has the 
potential ability to concurrently deal 
with the many facets of our criminal 
system and act in a manner dictated by 
the whole interrelated structure. 

Third, court decisions, in their welter 
of legal verbiage, ordinarily do not pro- 
vide law-enforcement officers with the 
precise, comprehensive, and understand- 
able guidelines they need to carry out 
their duties. Appellate decisions always 
seem to be written in a way that is diffi- 
cult for many lawyers, much less police- 
men, to understand. It should not be 
necessary for cities such as Chicago to 
have to go to the lengths of appointing 
legal advisers to translate the Court’s 
rules to the officers on the beat. Studies 
by a permanent committee might enable 
the Congress to generate simple, clear 
guidelines and operating procedures for 
the police to follow. 

At this point, let me stress again that 
I am not advocating that Congress im- 
pinge on the Court’s traditional power 
to be the national arbitrator of consti- 
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tutionality. What I am urging is only 
that Congress reclaim its rightful role 
as our foremost and adequate lawmaking 
body. Particular standards to be followed 
in conducting interrogations and the like, 
for example, are not constitutionally 
compelled. They are the proper subject 
of legislative concern and action. Mi- 
randa, for example, does not foreclose 
congressional legislation. In fact, as evi- 
denced by our recent crime package, it 
seems to invite it. In that case, the Court 
said repeatedly that it would sanction 
“other procedures which are at least as 
effective” as its series of warnings in 
securing the privilege against self- 
incrimination, Some of these legislative 
alternatives, which the Congress chose 
not to explore or adopt in the omnibus 
crime bill, I will discuss at greater length 
in subsequent speeches. Let me say only 
that they might be more effective, and 
less expensive, than either the Court’s 
procedures or Congress’ present rules 
both in protecting the dignity of the in- 
dividual and in meeting the exigencies 
for law and order. 

Similarly, the Supreme Court is not 
the sole institution which may enforce 
the rights extended to the States through 
the “due process clause” of the 14th 
amendment. As we have just recently 
recognized, section 5 of that amendment 
provides that— 

The Congress shall have power to enforce 
by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article. 


The courts, in fact, have frequently 
pointed out, if not urged us, to exer- 
cise our dormant power by adopting 
statutory regulations which would 
thereby tend to reduce the need for judi- 
cial interpretation and obviate some of 
the uncertainty in current criminal pro- 
cedure. Basically the problems are legis- 
lative in character. Even such noted 
members of the bar as Henry Friendly 
and Walter Pope have been quick to re- 
mind us that if we are to make further 
progress toward efficiency and decency in 
criminal procedure, we shall have to do 
so principally through legislative action. 
Yet, if Congress is to properly, effectively, 
and responsibly discharge its duties, we 
must have a Joint Committee on Crime, 
the Courts, and Law Enforcement. By 
continually studying and keeping abreast 
of problems facing law enforcement, such 
a committee would provide the informa- 
tion to enable us to deal with problems 
with foresight instead of on a random, 
ad hoc basis. It would give our legislative 
committees a broader base of infor- 
mation from which to intelligently weigh 
the various interrelated problems and 
proposals posed by our system of criminal 
procedure; it would free us from the 
confines and rigidities that come from 
focusing primarily on problems in the 
context of particular bills; it would pro- 
vide us with an independent source of in- 
formation; it would give us a framework 
of knowledge, a general perspective, a 
broad overview from which we could con- 
sider the relative merits of competing 
proposals. Such a committee could pe- 
riodically order investigations, conduct 
hearings, commission studies from pri- 
vate institutions and foundations, sys- 
tematically survey the professional liter- 
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ature, and do whatever else is necessary 
to generate relevant information. It 
could explore a host of proposals in ad- 
vance, be educated in turn by knowledge- 
able experts and public opinion, and pro- 
vide a wealth of assistance to our legis- 
lative committees to help them carry out 
their lawmaking responsibilities. 

Such a committee might also remove 
some of the emotional overtones which 
too frequently surround current delib- 
erations on particular bills. Its studies 
may introduce a note of objectivity and 
rationality; its research might lead to 
mediation and accommodation, to the 
avoidance of black-or-white treatments 
which lead to the total sacrifice of some 
values at the expense of others. In this 
way, a joint committee might better en- 
able us to intelligently balance the de- 
mand’s of individual freedoms with so- 
ciety’s requirements for law and order. 

As we should have already learned 
many a time, legislation that is fll con- 
ceived and poorly drafted may be worse 
than no legislation at all. Rule 5(a) with 
its vague reference to “unreasonable 
delay” created endless streams of tur- 
moil and litigation. The advantages of 
statutory procedures may prove illusory 
if we legislate in haste. Research, study, 
and thought are necessary. This is par- 
ticularly true in the area of criminal pro- 
cedure where the law has to be reason- 
ably firm and specific and yet retain 
enough latitude and flexibility to provide 
for the difficult or unusual case. If we 
do not want to make the situation arti- 
ficially difficult by enacting vague leg- 
islation, we should establish a joint com- 
mittee and take advantage of the in- 
formation and expertise it generates to 
draft our acts clearly, make express our 
legislative intent, and explore and con- 
sider all the implications our actions may 
have. Such a committee would enable us 
to do a more competent job of drafting 
and to better secure the fruits of legisla- 
tive action. 

Traditionally, it has been the Con- 
gress, rather than the executive branch 
of Government, which is supposed to have 
the lawmaking initiative. In the field of 
criminal law, the Congress has largely 
forfeited this initiative primarily because 
it sorely lacks its own independent source 
of information on which to legislate. No 
doubt there are other substantial rea- 
sons for executive leadership in this field, 
but one cannot help but feel that Con- 
gress could be more effective and cre- 
ative. 

Today, our major source of informa- 
tion is the executive branch—the Kerner 
report, the studies of the President’s 
Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia, the Attorney General’s Report 
on Poverty and the Administration of 
Criminal Justice, and the National Crime 
Commission with its report, task force 
studies, and accompanying surveys. It is 
quite easy to understand our reliance on 
the executive. Very few, if any, congres- 
sional offices can afford either the serv- 
ices of a crime expert or to devote much 
time to independent investigation and 
research. As individual Congressmen and 
Senators, we simply lack the time, money, 
staff, and experience to be our own fer- 
tile sources of information in this com- 
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plex and ever-changing field. Our com- 
mittees which deal with problems in 
criminal law and procedure provide us 
with some information but all too often 
its value is restricted to the merits or 
lack thereof of a particular administra- 
tion proposal. Ranging from the Judi- 
ciary, Government Operations, and the 
District of Columbia Committees all the 
way to Commerce, these committees have 
so many other diverse and competing in- 
terests that they can hardly be expected 
to devote a considerable amount of staff 
time to general information gathering 
about crime. The contribution they can 
reasonably be expected to make, divorced 
from the context of a particular bill, is 
naturally quite limited. 

As the demands for congressional ac- 
tion to deal with problems in our law 
enforcement structure accelerate and be- 
come more pressing, it is imperative that 
we secure our independent source of in- 
formation. After the harrowing economic 
collapse of the thirties and the threat of 
postwar inflation in the forties, Congress 
responded to the times by creating a Joint 
Economic Committee to conduct annual 
hearings on the state of the economy and 
to provide it with independent, reliable, 
information about what was then our 
most pressing domestic problem. Today, 
the committee is still effectively probing 
the weaknesses in our economic structure 
and keeping the Congress continually 
aware of developing problems. At the 
same time, it has both generated a body 
of experts and established a liaison, on a 
more or less permanent basis, with the 
executive branch, and in particular, the 
Council of Economic Advisers. 

In recent years, crime has emerged as 
so critical a problem to the national well- 
being that there is no reason it should 
not be given the same careful, exhaustive, 
and refiective treatment accorded to our 
economy by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. If we were to establish a Joint 
Committee on Crime, the Courts, and 
Law Enforcement, it too would in time 
generate a professional staff capable of 
handling skillfully some of the recurrent 
problems posed by our existing law en- 
forcement system. It would also provide 
an independent source of information en- 
abling Congress to take the initiative if 
needed proposals are not forthcoming 
from the executive branch of Govern- 
ment. The committee would be able to 
focus exclusively on criminal matters, to 
conduct pilot studies and surveys over a 
broad range of problems, and to draw on 
and evaluate proposals from private 
groups, such as the American Law Insti- 
tute’s model code of prearraignment pro- 
cedure. A Joint Committee on Crime, the 
Courts, and Law Enforcement could tap 
the work being done at various educa- 
tional institutions and foundations 
thereby enlisting their valuable aid and 
in the process acquiring a better idea of 
how to deal with future crises. It could 
provide a needed, systematic study of the 
whole area of law enforcement and the 
administration of justice. At the same 
time, such a committee can serve both as 
a liaison between the Congress and the 
executive and between Congress and pri- 
vate group. 

Last, we must remember that we are 
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as yet a society with only a limited 
amount of resources to invest in crime 
control and our law enforcement struc- 
ture. Surely it can be argued that almost 
every aspect of our law enforcement sys- 
tem is in some need of repair, revitaliza- 
tion, or improvement. Before we pass a 
measure to pump more funds into one 
arm of our law enforcement structure as 
opposed to another, we should look at 
the marginal utility of any competing 
courses of action requiring additional 
expenditures. 

Before we decide to vastly increase the 
amount of resources devoted to attack- 
ing organized crime, we should decide 
whether or not the money could be more 
profitably spent suppressing street crime, 
controlling riots, or improving our cor- 
rectional institutions. Before we con- 
centrate our expenditures in the area of 
improved police salaries and equipment, 
we should explore the alternative of ex- 
panding and improving our prosecuting 
offices and our criminal courts. This ex- 
ploration and evaluation of alternative 
approaches is largely beyond the scope 
of our existing legislative committees; it 
would be within the natural province and 
capability of a permanent joint commit- 
tee 


For these reasons, I have introduced 
today a bill calling on both Houses of 
Congress to create a Joint Committee on 
Crime, the Courts, and Law Enforce- 
ment. I strongly urge your consideration 
and support of this measure. I think it 
is a big step in the right direction. It will 
help us to deal with problems in criminal 
procedure in a faster and more intelli- 
gent manner. In subsequent speeches, I 
hope to outline some of the areas in 
which I think this committee could make 
@ positive contribution. The time for in- 
action and hesitancy is past. We must act 
now. Again, I urge your support of this 
measure to modernize our legislative pro- 
cedure for dealing with problems in the 
administration of criminal justice. 


REPUBLICAN SEMINAR ON FOREIGN 
AID AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
GONZALEZ). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL] is recognized for 60 min- 
utes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
mands being placed upon the economy of 
this Nation today are unique in their 
magnitude and their scope. We are en- 
gaged in a bitter and prolonged conflict 
abroad and at home we confront a whole 
series of crises that cry out for action. But 
the Nation’s means are inevitably 
limited; we cannot accomplish at one 
and the same time all the things we 
might like to accomplish, however 
desirable. 

The failure to establish priorities in our 
national objectives which would reflect a 
realistic assessment of our economic 
capacity is a cardinal failure of this 
administration. This failure has produced 
a fiscal crisis of dangerous dimensions, 
accelerating inflation and an aggrava- 
tion of our balance-of-payments prob- 
lems so severe as to threaten the con- 
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tinued existence of the free world’s mone- 
tary system. 

It is not surprising that under these 
circumstances, the foreign aid activities 
of this Nation, now in their 22d year, 
should come under the closest scrutiny. 
Can we afford an aid program at all? 
Even if we can, have our two decades of 
help to other countries really produced 
any lasting benefits for them, or for 
ourselves? 

On the other hand, if, as seems likely, 
the ghettoes of the third world are one 
day going to explode on our doorstep as 
our domestic ghettoes have exploded, it 
may rightfully be asked whether we can 
afford not to have an aid program? 
These questions illumine the crossroads 
at which the United States stands in its 
relations with the poorer nations of the 
world. And the road we take will unques- 
tionably have the most serious conse- 
quences not only for the developing na- 
tions, but for ourselves. 

To focus attention on this great issue, 
the Republican planning and research 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives sponsored a seminar on May 9 last 
on “Foreign Aid and Economic Develop- 
ment.“ This was the second in a series of 
public, nonpartisan seminars on critical 
national issues to be held under the 
auspices of the planning and research 
committee. The first, on the balance-of- 
payments problem, took place on Jan- 
uary 24, 1968; the proceedings appeared 
in the Recorp for February 5, pages 
2133-2163. 

For our seminar on foreign aid we were 
most fortunate in securing as panelists a 
group of experts of international repute. 
They included: Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, 
Institute of International Economic 
Studies, Stockholm; Dr. John Pincus, 
Rand Corp.; Prof. Gustav Ranis, Yale 
University; Mr. Lester Brown, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Prof. Thomas Mol- 
nar, Long Island University; Dr. Irving 
S. Friedman, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development; and 
Dr. Patrick M. Boarman, director of 
research, House Republican conference 
and professor of economics, Long Island 
University—C. W. Post College. 

In addition to our panelists, we were 
privileged to have as observers at our 
seminar the following distinguished 
journalists and representatives of public 
and private organizations active in the 
foreign aid field: Mr. Felix Belair, the 
New York Times; Mr. David Willis, the 
Christian Science Monitor; Mr, Philip L. 
Geyelin, the Washington Post; Mr. 
Richard S. Aldrich, International Basic 
Economy Corp.; Mr. Henry Geyelin, 
Council for Latin America; Mr. Jacob 
Kaplan, consultant in international 
finance and economics; Mr. Reed Irvine, 
Board of Governors, the Federal Reserve 
System; Mr. James Grant, and Mr. Joel 
Bernstein, Agency for International 
Development. 

We have received many expressions of 
interest in the seminar proceedings, both 
from Members of Congress and the pub- 
lic. Particularly noteworthy was the na- 
tional attention given to the remarks of 
one of our panelists describing the 
“Green Revolution“ —the American-led 
and American-inspired agricultural rev- 
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olution in Asia which is transforming 
the hopes of that continent. We hope 
that the public dialog we have ini- 
tiated on foreign aid will continue, and 
as a contribution to that end, I include 
in the Recor» the transcript of the sem- 
inar proceedings, the supporting papers 
submitted by the panelists, and other 
relevant materials: 

FOREIGN Am AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
(Public seminar, planning, and research 

committee, Republican conference, House 

of Representatives, Washington, D.C., May 

9, 1968) 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 
9:15 a.m., Hon, CHARLES E. GOODELL, presid- 
ing. 
Present: Representative CHARLES E. GOOD- 
ELL, chairman; Dr. Patrick M. Boarman, 
director of research, House republican con- 
ference. 

PANELISTS 

Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, Institute of Interna- 
tional Economic Studies, Stockholm, 

Dr. Irving S. Friedman, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

Prof. Gustav Ranis, Yale University. 

Mr. Lester Brown, Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Prof, Thomas Molnar, Long Island Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. John Pincus, Rand Corporation. 

OBSERVERS 

Mr. Felix Belair, the New York Times. 

Mr. David Willis, the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

Mr. Philip E. Geyelin, the Washington 
Post. 

Mr. Richard S. Aldrich, International Basic 
Economy Corporation, 

Mr. Henry Geyelin, 
America. 

Mr. Jacob Kaplan, consultant in interna- 
tional finance and economics. 

Mr. Reed Irvine, Board of Governors, the 
Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. James Grant, Agency for International 
Development. 

Mr, Joel Bernstein, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. 


TRANSCRIPT OF THE SEMINAR PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. Goopett. Ladies and gentlemen, as 
Chairman of the Republican Planning and 
Research Committee in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, it is my great pleasure to open 
our seminar on foreign aid and economic 
development. 

I want to welcome to our discussion this 
morning the distinguished members of our 
panel and my colleagues in the Congress who 
are t, particularly those in ranking 
positions with the key committees whose 
responsibility it will be in the very near 
future to evaluate and pass upon the admin- 
istration’s foreign aid proposals. 

I also want to welcome the eminent gen- 
tlemen who have consented to serve as ob- 
servers and whom I shall shortly introduce. 

This is the second in a series of public 
nonpartisan seminars on critical national 
issues to be held under the auspices of the 
Republican Planning and Research Com- 
mittee. The first, on the balance of payments 
problem, took place on January 24th last. 
A Congressional Record reprint of the pro- 
ceedings of that affair has been prepared 
and is available here this morning for those 
of you who wish to have a copy. 

I am glad to report that the response which 
our balance of payments discussion encount- 
ered in the Congress and elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the academic community, has been 
exceptional. 

In today’s seminar on foreign aid, we have 
again endeavored to bring to bear on a vital 
national question the resources of the aca- 
demic community, in particular, the skills 
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and knowledge of economists of international 
repute. 

We are particularly pleased and honored to 
have with us on our panel Professor Gun- 
nar Myrdal of Sweden, author of an his- 
toric work on race relations in the United 
States, “An American Dilemma,” and equally 
well known as an authority on the problems 
of the developing countries. 

Recently Professor Myrdal published a mas- 
sive three-volume work entitled “Asian 
Drama: An Inquiry Into the Poverty of Na- 
tions”, which has been widely commented 
on for its unusual and provocative analysis 
of the obstacles to progress in Asia. We un- 
derstand this study has been at least three 
years in the making and we hope very much 
that Professor Myrdal will present to us 
some of his principal findings. 

The other distinguished members of our 
panel are Dr. John Pincus, of the Rand Cor- 
poration, editor of the recently published 
anthology, “Reshaping the World Economy;” 

Professor Gustav Ranis, a distinguished 
authority on foreign aid and Director of the 
Economic Growth Center at Yale University; 

Mr. Lester Brown, a noted economist from 
the Department of Agriculture, who special- 
izes in the agricultural problems of the less- 
developed countries; 

Professor Thomas Molnar, of C. W. Post 
College, Long Island University, who is the 
author of several books on Africa and who 
has traveled extensively in that continent as 
well as in Asia and Latin America. 

It is my pleasure, finally, to introduce Dr. 
Irving S. Friedman, Economic Adviser to the 
President of the World Bank. 

Gentlemen, we are greatly in your debt for 
taking the time to be with us this morning 
and to help us grapple with what is ad- 
mittedly a vast and complex and, need I add, 
controversial subject. 

In addition to our panelists, the following 
distinguished observers are with us: Mr. 
Felix Belair, of the New York Times; Mr. 
David Willis, of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor; Mr. Philip L. Geyelin, of The Washing- 
ton Post; Mr. Richard S. Aldrich, Vice Presi- 
dent, International Basic Economy Corpora- 
tion; Mr. William E. Barlow, President, 
Council for Latin America; Mr. Henry Geyel- 
in, Executive Vice President, Council for 
Latin America; Mr. Jacob Kaplan, consultant 
in international finance and economics; Mr. 
Reed Irvine, Chief of the Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America Section of the Division of In- 
ternational Finance, Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System; Messrs, James 
Grant and Joel Bernstein of the Agency for 
International Development. Mr. Grant is As- 
sistant Administrator for AID in Vietnam 
and was formerly the AID Mission Director 
in Turkey. Mr. Bernstein is Special Assistant 
to the Administrator of AID, William Gaud, 
and was formerly Mission Director in Korea. 

Also with us as an observer is Mr. Jeff 
Starn, of the Congressional Quarterly. Last, 
but not least, I want to present to you the 
Director of Research of the House Republican 
Conference, Dr. Patrick M. Boarman, on my 
left, himself a specialist in international eco- 
nomics and a member of the faculty of C. W. 
Post College, Long Island University. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for more than twen- 
ty years this Nation has led the way in help- 
ing the poor nations of the world strive to 
overcome hunger, disease, poverty, and the 
despair which attends them. In doing this 
we have, it is true, acted in our own best in- 
terest; but, together with our allies in the 
developed world, we have also collaborated 
in one of the greatest humanitarian ven- 
tures of modern times. The total amount of 
aid extended by this country to other na- 
tions between 1946 and 1967 is $128 billion. 
If purely military aid is subtracted from this 
total, we are left with the still enormous sum 
of $90 billion. Our record in this regard 
stands alone; it is one of which we can be 
justly proud. 
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Nevertheless, our position in the world 
economy has radically changed from what it 
was twenty years ago. The dollar has fallen 
on evil days and remains in a most pre- 
carious position abroad. Our trade surplus 
has all but vanished and at home we con- 
front a financial crisis as severe as any in 
our history. In view of the gravity of our 
own fiscal problem and the urgent demands 
made on our resources here at home. it may 
be rightly asked if we can afford to have an 
aid program at all. On the other hand, the 
gap between the rich and the poor nations 
is not lessening, it is rapidly widening. Free- 
dom, dignity, and, indeed, life itself for mil- 
lions of people in the most densely populated 
portions of the globe remain in jeopardy. It 
is equally valid, therefore, to inquire whether 
we can afford not to have an aid program. 

It is at all events clear that the United 
States stands at a crossroads in its relations 
with the poorer nations of the world. The 
amount of aid which has been requested for 
1969 is a miniscule fraction of this Nation's 
gross national product. In fact, it is less 
than one-half of one percent of GNP. But 
the relatively small size of the proposed aid 
program does not adequately measure its 
profound bearing on the present and future 
relations of this Nation with the less-devel- 
oped nations of the free world. What we de- 
cide here in the Congress in the next days 
and weeks will have consequences of the 
greatest moment for ourselves and for the 
poorer nations. 

We in the Congress are earnestly seeking 
advice and information about the foreign 
aid program which will help us to make 
sound decisions on this vital issue. I would 
like to invite our discussants to offer us what- 
ever specific suggestions may occur to them 
with respect to the pending legislation on 
foreign aid. In this connection, it would be 
helpful if we could consider the following 
principal questions: 

1. What has U.S. foreign aid accomplished 
since the end of World War II? 

2. What lessons have we learned in respect 
to wrong and ineffective uses of aid to pro- 
mote development of the less-developed 
countries? 

3. Where do we go from here? What new 
approaches to aid ought we to consider? 
What must be done to give maximum effec- 
tiveness to U.S. ald now and in the future? 

4. Given the need for fiscal stringency in 
this country and in the face of the extreme 
aggravation of our balance of payments prob- 
lem, should we have an aid program at all? 
If an aid program is found to be indispen- 
sable, what is the amount of economic aid 
this Nation can and should make available 
and what forms should it take? 

5. Can our foreign aid make any signifi- 
cant contribution toward narrowing the gap 
between the rich and the poor nations? 

6. What role does the economic system of 
a less-developed country play in the success- 
ful absorption of foreign aid? Should the 
economies of the developing countries be 
centrally planned or should greater reliance 
be placed on a free enterprise market econ- 
omy to give maximum play to individual 
incentives? 

I would hope that by raising such ques- 
tions we could come to grips with the basic 
purposes of our aid program and with the 
realistic limits on our aid effort which are 
imposed both by our own resources and the 
absorptive capacity of the less-developed 
countries. 

I turn now to our distinguished panelists 
from whom we shall hear first. May I sug- 
gest that because of the limited time we have 
at our disposal, each participant keep his re- 
marks within a reasonable period. Let me add 
that our panelists have submitted longer 
statements of their views which are avall- 
able here to interested members of the press 
and Congress. 

When we have heard from all of the panel- 
ists, I propose that we allot an additional 
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among the panelists, Thereafter, the seminar 
will be open for questions and comments 
from the members of Congress who are here 
with us and from our distinguished ob- 
servers. 

I should like to open the proceedings now 
by calling on Professor Gunnar Myrdal. Pro- 
fessor Myrdal? 

Dr. MYRDAL. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I must confess that in respect to our 
subject which is the U.S. foreign ald pro- 
gram, I feel somewhat like a displaced person. 
My interest in foreign aid is global and I like 
to think that I take the long view of its 
function and significance. At the same time, 
I have read with profound interest the docu- 
ment provided to us here by the Agency for 
International Development (“Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1968—Proposed FY 1969 Pro- 
gram"). I have great admiration for what the 
Agency has accomplished; the problems to 
which the document addresses itself are im- 
mense. I myself in my youth have been a 
sometime member of the Swedish govern- 
ment and in those years the questions with 
which AID is currently concerned were in 
the forefront of my own thinking. My role 
now is that of student and as such I try to 
take the longer and larger view. 

I discussed this point with Dr. Boarman; 
he assured me that the delineation of a 
broader view would be useful as background 
for our discussion this morning. 

The proposals offered to the Congress by 
AID constitute a program for one country, 
the United States, and a program, moreover, 
which is geared to what we hope is a tem- 
porary situation. It is a program which is 
being offered at a time when the United 
States is experiencing acute difficulties with 
its balance of payments. Americans are being 
asked to think about foreign aid when there 
is mounting unrest in the universities and 
in the cities and in the context of a national 
election this Fall. The obvious danger in all 
of this is the temptation to take an un- 
duly provincial view of the relationships be- 
tween this Nation and the less-developed 
world. I do believe that we have to look at 
these relationships from a truly international 
point of view and in the context of the sit- 
uation in which the United States functions 
as the leader of the rich countries. 

Let me, before I go further, make the 
summary observation that most of the fig- 
ures which are quoted in the AID document 
about school enrollments and the sizes of 
gross national products are fanciful; some 
of them, indeed, are not worth the paper 
they are printed on. The reasons for this 
observation are developed at length in my 
book, (“Asian Drama”) and I am not going 
to dwell on it further, particularly since 
none of the policy conclusions of the Agency 


be cautious when dealing with figures from 
the underdeveloped world. 

My main point is, however, that whatever 
the rich world can do, even if aid programs 
are made very much bigger, will mean very 
little. Aid can only be of marginal help to 
the developing countries. The major things 
they will have to do themselves, and we shall 
have very little influence on these things. 
They must have more social discipline, they 
must stamp out corruption, which is rising, 
and which is a severe hindrance even if 
sometimes we think that is just a natural 
aspect of the development process. 

The less-developed nations will have to 
institute educational reforms and not in the 
Simple terms of investment in men, which in 
my opinion is not even a correct formulation 
of the problem. What is needed in education 
is a fundamental change in its direction, in 
its content. Much education in less developed 
countries is simply miseducation, maintain- 
ing a social structure which is against de- 
velopment, and persuading people that if 
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you can read or write you shouldn’t work 
with your hands. These are large problems 
which we in the rich world cannot do very 
much to resolve. 

These countries need land reform. And let 
me make clear that what I mean is not a 
wholesale dividing up of the land. I mean 
getting a relation between man and land 
which makes possible and provides incentives 
for hard work and productive investment. 
And there we have very little influence. We 
can make resolutions at the international 
assemblies jointly with the elites from the 
less developed countries who are prepared to 
entertain radical solutions, But there the 
matter stops. 

And so we can continue over the whole 
scale of things which must be changed in 
the poorer countries, their institutions and 
attitudes. Clearly, there must be a popula- 
tion policy aimed at bringing down the birth 
rate. And even there I would say our con- 
tribution is marginal. Tribute nevertheless 
needs to be paid to American efforts to de- 
velop more effective contraceptive tech- 
niques. This is a real contribution. 

But the problem of effectively controlling 
births remains immense. Governments in 
these countries have to be persuaded to take 
a firm position on the matter and I would 
say that not half of the governments in the 
underdeveloped world have taken a position. 
The administrative problems are tremendous 
(a flagrant example being India). There are 
shortages of the needed doctors and nurses 
and paramedical personnel. We can help a 
little here, but we don’t have enough medi- 
cal people even to send out to train others. 
In other words, this is something which they 
must do themselves. 

By saying all this, I don’t mean that what 
we are doing is not important. These coun- 
tries are in such a desperate situation that 
even the marginal help we provide is very 
important. It is indeed, tremendously im- 
portant and I look forward to a time when 
we are prepared to take very much more 
radical measures and to incur even larger 
sacrifices. 

Before I get specific on aid, let me remind 
you that there is a big field, the trade field, 
where we have fallen behind even more than 
in aid. My great friend, Jacob Viner of 
Princeton, has said that foreign aid is a 
sort of a conscience money we ere prepared 
to pay to these countries because we are not 
prepared to take their imports. I think there 
is something to this. 

Pifteen years ago, I said that we have to 
have a double standard of morality in com- 
mercial policy and, for once, a double stand- 
ard of morality which is not against weak 
people but for them. The poorer countries 
cannot do without protection (although ad- 
mittedly some of their protectionist meas- 
ures are ill-advised). But we can afford to 
do without protection from them. We should 
really open our markets; and in that respect, 
America had not been very progressive. 

The meeting in New Delhi recently of 
UNCTAD was a step forward insofar as the 
Tich countries made a general declaration 
that they would move in certain directions. 
But very little of practical value came out 
of it and the poor nations remain very dis- 
satisfied. The trade problem is one we can- 
not afford to neglect. And it is not too much 
to say that the long-run effectiveness of 
foreign aid will depend very much on our 
trade policies, 

If I now may focus on ald: I do not need 
to remind you that in the sixties the total 
volume of what we usually call aid (a figure 
which should be scrutinized very carefully) 
has been stagnating. Whereas the gross na- 
tional products of the rich countries have 
been increasing rapidly during this period, 
the percentage of their outputs allocated to 
aid has been decreasing. Moreover, other 
changes have occurred which have lowered 
the quality of the aid. Originally, aid was 
provided without any extensive tying of it 
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to exports of the developed countries. Now, 
almost all of it is tied to exports which has 
substantially reduced its value to the less 
developed countries. A study on Pakistan 
has shown that the tying of aid has raised 
the cost of the affected imports to that 
country by 40 p-rcent. 

So in this respect we have gone backwards 
and lowered the quality of our aid. Another 
aspect of the lowered quality of aid is that 
we have moved from grants to loans. For a 
time—and this was very much under wise 
American leadership—the rate of interest 
was going down; now it is going up, as a 
reflection of our own situation. Obviously, 
as the former chief of the International 
Bank [George Woods] has declared in ring- 
ing terms, this is a most dangerous develop- 
ment which will impose increasingly heavier 
burdens on balances of payments of the 
less developed countries. Here too, I assert, 
we are going in the wrong direction. 

The Marshall Plan money which you 
Americans gave to Europe consisted pri- 
marily of grants. At the time, I criticized 
this policy and I think I was right. If you 
had given the money in the form of loans, 
the French might have been a little less 
dificult and obstinate in the current inter- 
national monetary crisis. I don’t doubt that 
America would have been a good creditor 
and would not have pressed them. In any 
case, here is a case of where you gave the 
rich countries grants and are now pressing 
the poor countries to take aid in the form of 
debts. This represents a lowering of quality. 

It is also true of late that more and more 
politics has gone into aid. And, speaking as 
an old-fashioned economist, you will under- 
stand me when I say that when politics goes 
into business, morals go down. It is worth 
remembering, incidentally, that of the share 
of your gross national income taken by aid, 
something between 30 and 40 per cent goes 
to South Vietnam. Many of us would not 
reckon that as a regular part of aid to unde- 
veloped countries, This is part of your in- 
volvement in the Vietnam war. 

We are not going to discuss the Vietnam 
war but I will merely say that you have to 
deflate your aid figures to allow for Viet- 
mam and you will have a figure which is 
comparable to what we in Sweden are doing. 
The fact that the aid program is trending 
downwards in America is not in itself bad. 
Fifteen years ago, I said that a dangerous 
illusion, shared by both Americans and the 
rest of the world, was that because of Amer- 
ica’s immense wealth it could alone provide 
the aid needed by the whole world. This was 
a mistaken view and such a policy was 
bound to fail. 

What I would look forward to in the pres- 
ent situation is that devoted and competent 
people in AID and in Congress will keep 
the torch burning and provide the maximum 
amount of aid to underdeveloped countries 
consistent with the preservation of world 
confidence in the dollar. 

Taking a longer view, I believe the rich 
world as a whole will very definitely have 
to raise the level of aid. My country, Sweden, 
currently makes available in aid about a 
third of one percent of its national product. 
It has been decided to raise this to one 
per cent, that is three times as much, with- 
in the next few years. 

Let me advert to something else. Too often, 
aid in the United States has been defended 
from the standpoint of foreign policy or of 
national security. It is argued that the Na- 
tion is engaged in aid in its own best in- 
terests, and so on. You have always done 
that. You did it during the Marshall Plan. 
I know America, And I know that this is a 
sort of perverted puritanism. You have a 
great suspicion of your own good motives. 
Unfortunately, you are believed and this is 
one of the reasons why your policy inten- 
tions are not always realized. I am afraid 
that many in Congress are rather skeptical 
about aid because it has been announced 
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repeatedly that it is in the Nation’s political 
interests only to have it discovered that these 
interests are not very well taken care of by 
your aid. 

A sound position on aid, in America as in 
my country, is that we engage in it because 
of our solidarity with the poor people. Our 
motivation should be compassion, The poorer 
nations are suffering; we must try to help 
them. This is pure humanitarianism, which 
is so much nearer to American ideals and to 
how an ordinary American thinks. 

What is required is a change in our whole 
ideology on aid. In that connection, we 
should move increasingly to internationalize 
aid. Many far-sighted members of this Con- 
gress have been saying that for a long time. 
It is true that America is big and it is true, 
among other things, that America is one of 
the countries which can rapidly increase its 
agricultural production because of a long- 
standing policy of restricting acreage. And 
there is no question but that mass hunger 
would have broken out long ago in big coun- 
tries like India and Pakistan and Turkey if 
it hadn’t been for the P.L. 480 aid, But the 
gradual drying-up of agricultural surpluses 
will ultimately raise the cost of this program 
to the point where the Congress may be less 
and less inclined to support it. And Ameri- 
cans may rightly insist that other developed 
nations carry their fair share of the aid 
burden. But these are all reasons why aid 
needs to be internationally organized. 

As an old international person, I know 
that tremendous difficulties will have to be 
faced in moving aid to an international 
basis. Nevertheless, I do believe that it is in 
that direction we must go and what we must 
do so not in terms of self-interest but in 
terms of compassion, of solidarity with poor 
people. And if I may be frank, one of our 
difficulties has been that the rich countries, 
including America, have not been successful 
within their own boundaries in getting 
people psychologically and politically pre- 
pared to make real sacrifices for poor people. 
Another and no less thorny problem is that 
the rich countries have managed their econ- 
omies, internally and externally, so ineptly 
that they are already in serious balance of 
payments difficulties (like the United States 
and Great Britain) or are on the verge of 
such difficulties. 

Let us hope that we can change this pat- 
tern of events. I said once, in Ken Galbraith’s 
company, if you were to put Ken Galbraith 
and me on a mountain top with five beauti- 
ful secretaries, we would solve the problems 
of a balanced economy over a weekend. In 
this respect, science is ahead of politics, there 
is no question of that. In this connection I 
think that one of the most valuable parts of 
the AID document to which I have referred 
is the part which argues that aid is not a 
burden on the American balance of pay- 
ments. I think this is very well reasoned. But 
the necessity for such an argument and the 
thought behind it is that aid should be con- 
tingent on a healthy export surplus. This, 
in turn, is based on the rational fear that a 
country whose exports are slipping is be- 
coming less competitive, internationally. 

In my part of the world, we do not sub- 
scribe to the idea of tying aid to our exports. 
I think Sweden is actually free from it. 
Whether we give to an international organi- 
zation or make bilateral loans, we don’t tie 
anything. Nevertheless, our export sales ex- 
ceed our aid because our industries are com- 
petitive. The effectiveness of any country’s 
aid program is to that extent dependent on 
its success in maintaining its competitive- 
ness in world markets. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GOODELL. Thank you, Professor Myrdal. 
I should have paid special tribute to the 
Members of Congress who are here. Three 
Members are present from our Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee who might qualify in your 
category of “mentors” and pedagogues“: 
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Clem Zablocki of Wisconsin, John Monagan 
of Connecticut, and Donald Fraser of Min- 
nesota; and from the and Cur- 
rency Committee, Thomas Ashley of Ohio. 

I noted in the audience Congressmen 
Wiley Mayne, William Roth, Garner Shriver, 
Robert Corbett, Edward Biester, and Theo- 
dore Kupferman. We are delighted to have 
them here and I am sure that we will have 
others coming in and out. 

Other Members whose attendance was 
noted included: Robert McClory, William 
Brock, Don Clausen, Ross Adair, Charles 
Whalen, Roger Zion, Larry Winn, William 
Wampler, 

I would ask the other panelists to do their 
best within reason to stay within ten min- 
utes in their presentations so we can have a 
full exchange later among the panelists. 
Our next speaker is Dr. Irving S. Friedman, 
Economic Adviser to the President of the 
World Bank. Dr. Friedman? 

Dr. FRIEDMAN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to express my appreciation for 
the opportunity to participate in this panel. 
As you are all aware, the Congress is now 
considering legislation of considerable im- 
portance to the World Bank group in which 
I work. I am sure that you will understand 
if in my brief remarks I do not express views 
on this pending legislation. 

Very important questions—and, if I may 
say, very difficult questions—have been put 
to us for consideration today. These ques- 
tions encompass virtually all of post-war his- 
tory in both the developing and developed 
worlds. Indeed, many cannot be answered 
without looking deeply into pre-war history. 
However, they are fair questions of the kind 
we have to cope with in our day-to-day work. 

In reaching answers to such questions 
there are certain key facts which I find use- 
ful always to keep in mind and these may 
be useful to summarize for our discussions 
today. 

1. Since 1950 the world economy has ex- 
perienced an annual rate of growth esti- 
mated at about 4.5 per cent in real terms, 
which is probably without precedent in his- 
tory for its magnitude and continuity. The 
aggregate production of goods and services 
in the world is now more than twice as high 
as it was in 1950. In 1967 it probably reached 
a total of $2,000 billion, with about three- 
quarters of this huge output in the indus- 
trial countries. Nevertheless, for a com- 
bination of well known reasons, many of 
these wealthy industrial countries have re- 
peatedly, if not chronically, experienced 
shortages of resources and savings and ac- 
companying inflationary pressures. 

2. The United States has continued to be 
by far the largest single entity in the world 
economy. It accounts for almost two-fifths 
of world output. 

3. The so-called developing or poor coun- 
tries have experienced rates of growth in 
the post-war period comparable to those of 
the advanced countries. However, because 
of their very low starting points the diver- 
gences between the poor and the rich coun- 
tries have become greater, not smaller. More- 
over, the category of developing countries 
include a great diversity of nations, rang- 
ing from those with estimated per capita in- 
comes of about $50 per person to about 
$1,200 per person. Indeed, the differences 
within these categories are greater than the 
differences between the more affluent of the 
developing countries and the countries we 
usually refer to as advanced countries. When 
we look closely at these developing countries, 
we find that those in South Asia and Africa, 
which are the poorest to begin with, are 
those which have the lowest growth rates. 

4. The growth rates of the developing 


countries become particularly disconcerting 


when they are measured in terms of per cap- 
ita income rather than total income. This is 
essentially because of the relatively high rate 
of population increase in these countries. 
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Indeed, since 1960 the developing countries 
have had a rate of population growth more 
than twice as high as in the advanced coun- 
tries. 

Latin America, which had the highest rates 
of population growth, experienced only a 1.8 
per cent rate of improvement in per capita 
income. In South Asia, the cémbined im- 
pact of rising population and sluggish 
growth reduced the increase of per capita 
income to only about one-half of one per 
cent per year. Pakistan, however, it might be 
interesting to point out, did not conform 
to this picture. 

5. Within these overall growth rates we 
find rather dramatic differences in the vari- 
ous sectors of the economy. In all regions, 
manufacturing production increased at a 
fairly rapid rate, amounting to about 7 per 
cent per year. Agricultural production, in 
sharp contrast, has grown much more slowly. 
Since in these areas more than half of the 
population is engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits and about one-third of the domestic 
product originates in agriculture, the poor 
performance of agriculture has meant poor 
total performance, With poor agricultural in- 
come, domestic markets for manufactures 
and services remain very small despite popu- 
lation size and growth. Moreover, the slow 
expansion of agricultural production has 
made the balance of payments problems of 
many countries more difficult because they 
are often heavily dependent on agricultural 
products for exports and in some cases, be- 
cause their rising populations tend to out- 
strip local food production and hence to 
increase imports. I would like to add, paren- 
thetically, that, for the reasons mentioned, 
recent evidence of changing governmental 
and public attitudes toward agriculture in 
Asia are most welcome. 

6. Apart from the problems of agriculture, 
very significant progress has been made in 
building the foundations of modern econ- 
omies—roads, water supply, sources of en- 
ergy, etc. have been greatly improved. Liter- 
acy has been increased, although I concede 
Professor Myrdal’s point that not all of the 
education by any means has been well di- 
rected. And better health has become much 
more prevalent. Probably one of the reasons 
why growth rates in developing countries 
have not been higher is that so much of 
investment has gone into needed public 
works and the full fruits of these invest- 
ments in increased outputs will be registered 
only in the years to come. These real indi- 
cators of progress warn us against oversim- 
plified generalizations about success or fail- 
ure in these countries. 

7. To those of us engaged in development 
finance, export earnings are of particular 
importance and interest, Experience indicates 
that the export sector provides the spark for 
the rest of the economy. Where, as in a coun- 
try like Korea, exports have done very well, 
the development process has usually been 
much more accelerated than in countries 
such as in South Asia, which have not suc- 
ceeded as well in expanding exports. 

Exports also provide foreign exchange 
without which the countries could not ob- 
tain the capital goods needed for the modern- 
ization and rationalization of their econ- 
omies. Indeed, we sometimes forget that of 
the foreign exchange used by countries for 
development, 80 percent on an average ac- 
crues from their own export earnings. 

8. Despite the attention which is paid to 
the provision of external capital, in most of 
the developing countries the great bulk of 
resources for development are found in the 
countries themselves. On average, about 80 
per cent of the investments in the poor coun- 
tries are financed from their own resources, 
Moreover, as a group these countries, despite 
their low levels of output, have tended to 
save an increasing proportion of their cur- 
rent income, The development effort being 
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made today is very largely the effort of the 
poor countries. 

External capital, whether from private or 
public sources, bilateral or multilateral, plays 
a critically important part, but it has not 
been a substitute for the efforts of the de- 
veloping countries. This is not to say that the 
developing countries cannot do more for 
themselves. Indeed, unless they do more for 
themselves, there is no hope whatever for 
solving their grave problems no matter how 
much external financing can be obtained. 
In many countries, for example, more effec- 
tive savings efforts and more realistic mone- 
tary policies need to be instituted. More 
realistic family planning programs are in- 
dispensable. 

Such changes are the necessary prelude to 
major economic transformations. 

9. The flow of external capital, public and 
private, to the developing countries has not 
kept pace with the opportunities for pro- 
ductive investment. We have finally come to 
a stage in history where there is no doubt 
that more foreign capital can be efficiently 
used. For many years the developing coun- 
tries have been steadily improving their 
ability to use effectively both their domestic 
savings and funds from abroad. We have es- 
timated, in the World Bank, that another 
$3 to $4 billion of external capital could now 
be effectively employed by the developing 
countries as compared to current capital 
flows. In 1967 it is estimated that a total 
net flow of external capital from public 
sources amounted to something more than $7 
billion, with another $3 to $4 billion or so 
net from private sources. 

10. Finally, a number of countries in the 
less-developed world are experiencing diffi- 
culties in coping with their foreign debts. 
The external public and publicly-guaranteed 
debt of the less-developed countries amounts 
to over $40 billion. The service on this debt 
amounts to close to $4 billion per year and 
has been growing more rapidly than export 
earnings. 


As all statistics, these figures have to be 
interpreted rather carefully as to their sig- 
nificance. It is simply wrong to imply that the 
problem of excessive foreign debt is now a 
general problem. It is a serious problem for 
a number of countries and is likely to become 
ever more serious unless steps are taken to 
make external capital available to these 
countries on terms which are more manage- 
able than those which have prevailed in the 
past. Obviously, the developing countries 
must take steps to ensure the most efficient 
use of imported capital within a framework 
of sound development policies. 

The record is thus clearly not one of un- 
qualified success or unmitigated failure. It 
is very mixed and changing. I believe, how- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, that we can learn sev- 
eral clear lessons from this experience. First 
and foremost is that the policies which the 
poor countries themselves adopt are of the 
most critical importance in determining de- 
velopment progress. Nothing can substitute 
for their own good performance. Secondly, a 
sustained and increasing flow of external 
capital can be effectively employed and, if 
it is not available, the developing countries 
will fall even further behind the developed 
countries. Thirdly, it is in the interest of all 
to bring about the largest possible flow of 
private capital since private capital brings 
with it modern management skills, other 
technology, access to markets, and future as 
well as current financing. Effective develop- 
ment finance will try to combine the pursuit 
of sound development policies by the de- 
veloping countries, the provision of adequate 
external assistance on reasonable terms from 
the developed countries, and the participa- 
tion of private industry to the fullest extent 
possible. 

The developing countries cannot expect to 
obtain external capital unless they pursue 
sound policies, but the industrial countries 
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cannot expect that such policies will succeed 
unless the needed additional external finance 
is forthcoming. 

Finally, I would like to register the view 
that failure on the part of developing and 
developed countries to take the necessary 
measures for effective action and develop- 
ment is bound to increase social and po- 
litical . all over the world. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Goope.tt. Thank you, Dr. Friedman. 

While I recognize that the remarks our 
panelists have prepared may not conform 
directly to the five questions which we posed 
at the outset, I hope we can get the dis- 
cussion subsequently centered on these five 
questions, For the present, the panelists are 
free to give their broad views and to respond 
to previous panelists if they wish. 

Professor Gustav Ranis of Yale University. 

Dr. Rants. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As the Chairman pointed out in his open- 
ing remarks, the present situation, after 
twenty years of foreign assistance, is a rather 
grim one. I don’t think we can call it fatigue 
any longer. We can start worrying about 
sleeping sickness in the foreign assistance 
business, 

The reasons for this are many and com- 
plicated, but I think they come down to two 
main questions that have been raised in 
the minds of Congressmen, of the man in 
the street, and of donor countries. They are: 
is aid-giving really effective in ensuring so- 
cial, economic and political progress in the 
less-developed world? And, second, if AID 
is effective, why should we care? 

Now, if both of these grounds are domi- 
nant, that is, (a) if it is important to the 
development process, and (b) if we should 
care, it is presumed that reasonable men 
will find it in their hearts and minds to vote 
larger aid appropriations, If either one of 
these trends is weak, we can understand the 
present fatigue. 

Let me talk about each of these in order. 
First, how much difference does aid make 
to development? Mr. Friedman has given us 
some figures about the long period from 1950 
to the present time which sounded Lee 
encouraging. They are pretty en 
However, I think one has to look a little more 
closely at what happened during the fifties 
as opposed to what has happened during the 
sixties in order to answer the first question 
that I posed. I would say that the progress 
in the less-developed world during the 1950's 
was far from adequate in terms of the re- 
sources put in by the donors. What is not 
recognized is the substantial turn-around in 
a number of countries—by no means every- 
where—that has taken place in the sixties. 

Now, I think that both the donor and the 
recipients should share some of the guilt 
(if guilt is the right word) for the perform- 
ance in the fifties. On the recipient side, I 
think it is fair to say that after the first 
flush of independence and in the expecta- 
tion that development could be foreordained 
by government just as political independ- 
ence had been foreordained, a pattern 
emerged in most less-developed countries 
which militated against rapid growth, That 
pattern can be summarized very briefly in 
terms of a feeling that the government 
should either allocate resources to the pri- 
vate sector by direct administrative controls, 
or handle some of the activities itself to 
insure that the colonial pattern which had 
existed prior to World War II in many coun- 
tries would be broken. What we had was a 
well-intentioned effort to substitute desires 
for development on a national basis for the 
previous patterns of trade and growth, 

Thus, with the best intentions, govern- 
ment deficit financing was embarked upon 
in a large number of countries in excess. 
Exchange control arose, that is, the desire on 
the part of governments to get hold of the 
foreign exchange resources which previously 
had been plowed back in the raw material 
exporting sectors. The idea was to get hold of 
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those resources and put them into industry 
because there seemed to be a high correla- 
tion between industrialization and develop- 
ment. As a result, the so-called control syn- 
drome made its appearance. Development ef- 
forts were concentrated on large scale indus- 
try, whether public or private, It was inevi- 
table that an enclave type of development 
should occur which did not touch the pre- 
ponderance of the potential actors in the 
less-developed society, including, notably, 
small-scale and medium-scale industrialists 
and farmers. 

All of this caused the energies of both civil 
servants and of would-be entrepreneurs, to 
be directed either towards continuously 
modifying the control structure or trying to 
circumvent it or buying their way around it. 
Thus, the most precious gift of all, individu- 
al entrepreneurial energy, was frequently 
dissipated. 

The aid givers, the U.S. among them, share 
part of the guilt for this development. We 
did have mistaken notions about Marshall 
Plan carryovers to the rest of the world. We 
didn't really face up to the fact that we were 
now entering an entirely new ball game and 
couldn’t just dispose of it with a little tech- 
nical assistance or by just sending some 
money. In fact, we were dealing here with 
a host of institutional obstacles which had 
to be understood and then overcome by mu- 
tual understanding on the part of ourselves 
and the recipients. During the fifties, we 
thought that resources were more important 
than the quality of the domestic effort in 
these countries. The fact is that in at least 
some countries, and in a number of impor- 
tant cases, there has been a significant turn- 
around in the view of the growth process 
and in what are the main springs of develop- 
ment. 

The objective, it should be noted, is still 
the same. These countries still want to 
break away from their colonial patterns, 
They want to develop on a national basis. 
But the tools are becoming somewhat dif- 
ferent and so is the quality of our assist- 
ance, even though I don’t want to argue the 
quality points that Dr. Myrdal mentioned. 
There is another kind of quality which I 
think has increased tremendously, namely, 
the quality of aid as a catalyst. This new 
function of aid is not simply to be a pro- 
vider of resources, to put more wine into old 
and leaky bottles, but to try to create better 
bottles in the less-developed world. 

What we really have here is a new focus on 
the mobilization of all, or at least of most of 
the domestic actors: the peasants, the small 
industrialists, the medium-scale industrial- 
ists, in addition to those fat cats who used 
to get the benefits of the control system. Now, 
the ingredients of this new change are more 
restraint on government spending, reduction 
of foreign exchange controls, liberalization of 
imports, letting people have access to re- 
sources on a more competitive basis. I am 
not saying that government ought to stand 
aside; but government has to exercise re- 
straint with respect to what it can do and 
what it cannot do, with respect to the kinds 
of tools it uses and the kinds of tools it Just 
cannot use. 

Aid is crucial in this process, because even 
though it may be unimportant in magnitude 
(it may only be $1 out of $6, or $1 out of $10), 
and is often needed to reassure those civil 
servants who are going to take those steps, 
who are going to loosen those controls, that 
they won't be caught short. If in doubt, civil 
servants usually don’t want to take a chance. 
This is true all over the world. And if there 
is doubt, aid can help to dissipate it. Aid 
allows the authorities to liberalize their sys- 
tem without worrying about the small loses 
in tax revenues or in foreign exchange re- 
serves which might follow immediately upon 
the loosening up of the restrictions. 

Aid is very important because it can pro- 
vide the particular kinds of institutions that 
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are necessary for the growth of the financial 
intermediaries and the adaptive research re- 
quired to get the new seeds not only sown 
but made safe for mass use across the 
countryside. Aid makes possible technical ad- 
vice and, of course, actual imports of com- 
modities. The latter have gone increasingly 
not to big, fancy structures as in the fifties, 
but increasingly for such things as fertilizer 
for these farmers who now have the incen- 
tives to put the fertilizer and the new seeds 
and the new technology to work. 

In short, there has been a major change in 
emphasis. Let me mention some of the coun- 
tries in question here. Taiwan we all know 
about. The structural changes there begin- 
ning in 1961 included land reform, devalua- 
tion, and an increase in the savings rate from 
5 to 20 per cent in 1966. By 1965 we were able 
to graduate Taiwan, at least from AID assist- 
ance, and to set it on its own feet. 

That is basically the purpose of our foreign 
assistance; it is not to close gaps. I think the 
closing of gaps is a much misunderstood 
phenomenon. We are never going to close 
gaps absolutely, even if these countries grow 
faster than we do. The absolute gap is going 
to continue to increase. The problem really is 
to try to get them on their own feet so they 
can have progress year by year, which is what 
most people want. They want to have a better 
year next year than this year, and they want 
to have a better life for their children than 
they have had. I think the gap analysis is 
often very much misunderstood. 

Now, Korea is another such case. We had a 
problem with stabilization for many years; 
inflation was rampant during the fifties and 
even the early sixties. But ultimately we got 
that under control; there was a devaluation 
in 1964; imports were liberalized. The mone- 
tary system was reformed; savings rates, 
which were negative in the late fifties, rose to 
about 13 per cent. Export growth rates are 
now in the neighborhood of 40 per cent a 


year. 

Still another example is Pakistan which is 
perhaps more typical. It could be argued 
that Korea and Taiwan are special cases, 
with special institutional advantages and 
human resource advantages. Pakistan is not 
a “yes, but” case. Pakistan is an average less- 
developed country which, when I was there 
for two and a half years in the late fifties, 
was completely Pca T ie pated 
capita income increase whatsoever. Now we 
have a 3 per cent per capita income increase 
on a sustained basis, in spite of a bad mon- 
soon, in spite of war with India, and in spite 
of a holdup on foreign aid that was imposed 
during that war. Food production has 
gone up from a point at which it was barely 
enough to take care of the population in- 
crease to where it ts 5 per cent a year ahead 
of the population increase. are now 
growing at 10 per cent a year. Use of the new 
miracle seeds, which other people on the 
panel may want to talk about further, has 
increased from a p of 600,000 acres 
in May of 1967 to 3.5 million acres in May 
of 1968. 

What is really interesting about Pakistan, 


becomes possible from a point of complete 
stagnation. You now have small industries 
going up in the Punjab where even agricul- 
ture was once stagnant. Once these people 
had access to imports on a competitive basis, 
they began to buy the pig iron they needed to 
build their tube wells; they built 32,000 such 


same time, 
shops went up all over the Punjab. This in- 


training peo- 
ple with the wrong kind of controls and 
Pieces of paper, they are basically able to 
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make a go of it, and in the process to bring 
about growth for the society as a whole. 

No one would have suspected this would 
be possible in the late fifties in this particu- 
lar country. Now, I know this is an incom- 
Plete story. I have picked successful cases. 
unsuccessful cases and I am will- 
ing to admit that. I think what is important 
done and I think we are 
oing this now than we were 
some years ago. Notwithstanding, many peo- 
„ “this is a rat hole, we are 


end in sight, we are never going to get out 
of this business, and why shouldn’t we stop 
now?” 

I think the point is that aid does work 
when reasonable men on both sides sit down 
together, define what the problem is, and 
then use aid as a catalyst to get domestic 
decisions made that have to be made before 
progress really can be sustained. 

Let us consider the second question, why 
should we care? Even if it is true that more 
and more countries will, in fact, succeed and 
graduate from aid, why should the United 
States care? We have got our problems. We've 
got our ghettos, we've got the problems that 
the Chairman has mentioned. I am not going 
to make a case in terms of enlightened self- 
interest. I think Professor Myrdal is per- 
fectly right in that we can’t expect to get 
United Nations votes, we can't expect to get 
favorable views on Vietnam, we can’t expect 
to get gratitude in response to our aid. If we 
want that, if that is the reason we are doing 
it, I think we should forget it. 

If we are successful in making adolescents 
out of children, then I think we should be 
mature enough to realize that adolescents 
are going to kick us in the shin and the 
more vigorous they feel the harder they are 

to kick us. I know there is the Ful- 
bright thesis which says the aid will lead us 
to more involvement in more Vietnams. 
Without passing judgment on Vietnam, I am 
not sure whether we are there because we 
have an aid program there. I would say this 
notion is subject to considerable question. 
There is much to be said, of course, for do- 
ing more of our aid multilaterally. Indeed, 
we in the U.S. are more receptive to purely 
multilateral aid than some of the Europeans. 

I am not sure whether I agree with Pro- 
fessor Myrdal that aid has become more 
political, I think we have learned our lesson 
that we can’t really make short-run gains by 
loading down our negotiations with political 
considerations. At the same time, we all have 
our legitimate long-run interests. The Euro- 
peans have their interest in their ex-colonial 
countries, we have a special interest in Latin 
America, we have interests elsewhere in the 
world, and these things certainly color the 
aid relationship. But we are not as prone to 
a short-term political calculus in our aid 
as giving in the earlier days. 

I also am quite convinced that if we take 
the easy way and say, well, we have got to 
worry about our domestic ghettos, we are 
going to make the same mistake we made 
twenty years ago when we neglected our 
domestic ghettos. We are going to have for- 
eign ghettos which are going to be exploding 
on our doorstep ten or twenty years from 
now. And I hope that we have learned the 
wisdom of being willing to pay a very in- 
expensive insurance policy to avert major 
complications later, whether at home or 
abroad. The world is just too small for us 
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us? As has been pointed out, our aid is a 
pittance. It is a pittance even in this year of 
fiscal pressure, as has been pointed out. It is 
a pittance related to almost anything else we 
do. It is a pittance compared to the amount 
of liquor we drink, It is a pittance compared 
to the amount of cars we destroy every day 
of the year. It is a pittance in terms of the 
GNP and it is a pittance in terms of the 
budget. There is little question in my mind 
that the argument about can we afford it,” 
is really a phony argument. 

The argument about putting two ghettos 
next to each other and saying we have to take 
care of one now and forget the other, is a 
phony argument. We can afford anything we 
want to afford. 

Now, there have been some suggestions— 
and I hope we've heard the last of them 
that there might even be a moratorium on 
aid, that at least for a couple of years we 
should either cut it down or cut it out. I 
think of a more dangerous suggestion. Every- 
thing we have gained in terms of increasing 


to reality, we are 


very poor businessman’s attitude to write 
off a very substantial investment of this kind 


If we do this all the progress we have made 
towards restructuring of the societies, to- 
wards them up, letting the markets 
operate a little more, giving people a chance 
to have access, to a better life—all this 


years in these countries. It will be the height 
of irony if at this time when we really know 
where we are going much more than we ever 
have, we were to stop in midcourse. 

It is my judgment that the aid program 


my opinion, than link its aid to the loosening 
up of existing restrictions exemplified in the 
Title IX kind of approach, in which progress 
is accomplished sector by sector. This ought 
to be the hallmark of the aid program in the 
future. We are not there yet but it is my 
conviction that it would be sheer folly if 
at this point we turned our back on these 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. GOODELL. Thank you Professor Ranis. 

Mr. Lester Brown of the Department of 
Agriculture, 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Chairman Goodell. 

If I might, I would like to focus my few 
minutes on question number one of our pro- 
posed agenda, viz. what has US. foreign 
aid accomplished since World War II? And 
I would like to focus on one of those accom- 
plishments: the agricultural revolution in 
Asia. 


For those of us whose thinking is condi- 
tioned by the food crisis in Asia of 1965 and 
1966, the news of an agricultural revolution 
may come as a surprise. In fact, the four 
monsoons which triggered that crisis largely 
obscured the revolution that has been under 
way for the past three or four years. What, 
you may ask, is the evidence of this agricul- 
tural revolution? Let me just cite a few fig- 
ures for some Asian countries. 

Professor Ranis referred to Pakistan. Paki- 
stan is just now harvesting a wheat crop 
which is from one-third to one-half larger 
than its previous record harvest. This is not 
an increase of three per cent or five per cent 
or seven per cent but is an increase ranging 
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between thirty and fifty per cent, depending 
on just how the final estimates come out. 

India, the epitome of a country with a 
food problem, has this year also harvested a 
wheat crop probably thirty per cent above 
the previous record. I use as a reference point 
the previous record in order to eliminate, in 
part at least, the effect of weather variations. 
I should add that India’s total food grain 
crop is going to be up probably 12 to 15 per 
cent above the previous record. 

The Philippines, a country which had a 
stagnant agriculture for the past ten or 
fifteen years, has suddenly begun to move 
and is this year self-sufficient in rice for 
the first time since 1903. 

The Asia I am talking about excludes 
China and, of course, Japan. It is a group 
of countries containing something over a 
billion people. The major breakthrough in 
agriculture in Asia is evident all the way 
from Turkey through the Philippines. There 
is scarcely a country in Asia that is not af- 
fected to some extent; some are more ad- 
vanced than others. What are the reasons 
for this? Why, suddenly after fifteen years 
of effort, are we ing to see some of 
our efforts bringing forth some results? 

One thing is clear: we have reached the 
point where it is no longer either feasible 
or fashionable to short-change agriculture. 
We see in country after country in Asia a 
new commitment at the top. In the case of 
India, the new wheat program which was 
initiated by Jim Grant, our former mis- 
sion director, who is here, is being directed 
and monitored from the Prime Minister's 
Office. Fertilizer imports this year in Tur- 
key may exceed imports of petroleum, tradi- 
tionally the leading import product. This 
gives some idea of the emphasis that Turkey 
is placing on agriculture. In the case of 
India, the agriculture budget was increased 
last year 33 percent over the preceding year. 
India is now using the equivalent of about 
one-fifth of its foreign exchange earnings to 
import fertilizer. In the case of Pakistan, 
the amount of fertilizer made available has 
increased several fold during the 1960’s and 
is expected to double again by 1970. 

New political commitments are one fac- 
tor in this increased emphasis on agricul- 
ture. Another is scarcity, particularly where 
rice is concerned. A third factor, and this is 
an explicit U.S. objective, has been a short- 
tether policy on food aid. When I first came 
to Washington in 1960, we signed a four- 
year food aid agreement with India provid- 
ing 16 million tons of wheat and a million 
tons of rice to be shipped over a four-year 
period. In retrospect, those most familiar 
with the situation would agree that this 
effectively postponed any meaningful actions 
on the part of the Indians in agricultural 
development. We are no longer signing four- 
year food aid agreements. When necessary, we 
have restricted the length to only a few 
months at a time. 

Some of the elements contributing to the 
agricultural revolution have been long in 
the making, particularly in the area of in- 
Trastructure. Aid has been financing roads, 
dams, farm-to-market roads, and irrigation 
projects which are now making possible some 
of the rapid advances in agriculture. This 
activity has been under way for many years. 
We have been training agriculturalists, 

- some 4,000 from Asia over the past several 
years, through AID, the USDA, and the land- 
grant colleges, These trained professionals 
now provide an important complement to 
the agricultural technicians, who are direct- 
ing the agricultural revolution. 

We have seen a major reversal in price 
policy where countries have become produc- 
er-orlented and not solely consumer- 
oriented. The old psychology of hold the 
prices down for the benefit of the urban 
consumers is no longer dominant in most 
Asian countries. 

Along with these resource commitments, 
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these policy changes, has come within the 
past few years the introduction of a dra- 
matic new technology in the form of the 
high-yielding food grain varieties referred 
to earlier. Most of us did not expect these 
varieties to move quite as rapidly as they 
have. We had occasion a few weeks ago in 
my office to total the acreage planted in Asia 
to high yielding varieties of wheat, rice, and 
to some extent corn, grain, and sorghum over 
the past four years, and the numbers go 
like this: 

In 1964-65 there were some 200 acres 
planted to high-yielding varieties. These are 
largely trial demonstration plots. In 1965- 
66, this increased to 23,000 acres; the next 
year, three million acres; and the year just 
ending, 1967-68, there were twenty million 
acres so planted, That is a phenomenal rate 
of increase by anyone's standards. In this 
coming year, the 1968-69 crop year, it is 
quite likely that the acreage will increase 
to some 30 or 40 million acres. 

These new varieties are not improved vari- 
eties in the traditional sense. They are not 
just 10 or 20 per cent better than the old 
varieties. Allowing for the needed inputs and 
proper management, they are twice as good, 
and this is one reason why they are multi- 
plying so rapidly. It is one reason why there 
is a black market for seed for these varieties 
in a number of Asian countries. It is one 
reason why a number of the countries have 
turned to the wholesale importation of large 
quantities of high-yielding Mexican wheats, 
of high-yielding rices from the Philippines. 
The intention is to accelerate the dissemina- 
tion of the new seeds. Here is an excellent 
example of countries importing a technology 
already developed that happens to be adapt- 
able to their own environment and taking 
full advantage of it. It is perhaps one of the 
most dramatic examples of this particular 
kind of thing. 

The new varieties are more than just high- 
yielding varieties. They are, I think, an 
engine of change, In a statement prepared 
a couple of months ago, I pointed out that 
these new varieties may be to the agricul- 
tural revolution in Asia what the steam 
engine was to the industrial revolution in 
Europe. Cultural practices are being changed 
in order to realize the genetic potentials of 
new varieties. Farmers must use a whole 
package of new inputs and new cultural prac- 
tices. These new varieties are largely a sea- 
sonal, that is they can be planted at any 
time of the year. They make possible mul- 
tiple cropping which did not exist before. 

As the new varieties are adopted, the index 
of multiple cropping increases, with the 
result that individual farmers are not just 
replacing a low-ylelding variety with a high- 
yielding variety but are replacing one crop 
of a low-yielding variety with two crops of 
a high-yielding variety. The index of multiple 
cropping is rising rather steadily in a num- 
ber of countries, such as India, the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, and others. 

The new varieties require a great deal 
more care and attention than the older 
varieties. They are utilizing labor which has 
traditionally been in some instances unem- 
ployed during the off-season and, in a more 
general case, underemployed. They are mo- 
bilizing capital in the rural areas of Asia 
in a way which was not thought possible a 
short time ago. Farmers in West Pakistan are 
investing in tube wells very heavily, install- 
ing some 6,000 or 8,000 per year as I recall, 
and the returns on these new wells and the 
water from them are so high that farmers 
are paying off their investments in one to 
two years on the average. 

This is not to say that there are not prob- 
lems with the new varieties in the agri- 
cultural revolution. There are. There are the 
diseases to which the new varieties may be 
susceptible. There is always some risk of 
a repeat of the Irish potato famine when the 
potato blight hit Ireland very suddenly. But 
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efforts are under way to minimize this. The 
number of varieties being used are diversi- 
fying yearly and I think the prospects of 
disease-caused catastrophes are diminishing 
accordingly. 

The value of water has increased sharply 
in Asia in the past two or three years as 
the new technologies, more fertilizer, and 
the new highly responsive varieties have 
been adopted. Water resource development 
and water management is a major area of 
potential progress in Asia over the next 
several years. 

What are the implications of this agricul- 
tural revolution now under way? First, it 
means a much more rapid rate of growth 
in food production in Asia than has pre- 
vailed over the past several years. It is not 
inconceivable that the rate of increase in 
food production in Asia the next few years, 
into the 1970’s, could be as much as double 
that of the early and mid-1950's. Not only 
will a more rapid rate of growth of the farm 
sector, which constitutes a third to a half 
of these economies, contribute more in itself 
toward a more rapid rate of overall economic 
growth, but it will also stimulate a much 
more rapid rate of growth in the non-farm 
sector. 

The agricultural revolution in Asia, if it 
continues, may result in one of the most 
rapid sustained rates of regional economic 
growth experienced in any region at almost 
any time. In world-wide economic terms, it 
could be one of the most significant devel- 
opments, perhaps the most significant de- 
velopment since the economic reconstruc- 
tion and rebirth of Western Europe following 
World War II. More importantly, the progress 
being made toward solving a problem which 
many had considered to be virtually insolu- 
ble should give the leadership of the devel- 
oping countries confidence in what the new 
technology, properly applied, can do to im- 
prove the welfare of their people. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr, GOODELL. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

Professor Thomas B. Molnar of Long Is- 
land University. Professor Molnar? 

Dr. MOLNAR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

René Dumont, and now Gunnar Myrdal, 
tell us that not only Africa, Asia too est mal 
partie, that they have started out on the 
wrong foot. My ex-compatriot, Prof, Thomas 
Balogh, advisor to many, including the pres- 
ent British government, has joined these 
gentlemen, in his review of Mr. Myrdal’s book 
in the New York Times, calling attention to 
a number of clichés about underdevelopment, 
clichés now gradually unveiled and exposed. 
Permit me to add now my own observations 
gathered on three continents of the so-called 
Third World, observations I wish to sum- 
marize under two headings, or rather, in the 
form of two recommendations: 

1) Let us discard the myths fabricated by 
ideologies, and 

2) Let us state the factors which, under 
favorable conditions, may lead to develop- 
ment. 

Myth: Capitalism is responsible for making 
rich nations richer, poor nations poorer. 

It is easy to observe while traveling that 
wherever a degree of success is achieved in 
Third World countries—a modicum of pros- 
perity, a hopeful outlook on the future, sta- 
bility and freedom—an important factor is 
the presence of one or more industrial na- 
tions from the West, Japan, Australia, etc. 
Since in these countries by and large a free 
economy prevails, it is not hard to see that 
some of the spirit of freedom penetrates 
through their presence. The concrete forms 
this spirit takes are the following: companies 
and exploitations set up by them provide 
steady work for a part of the population 
whose income they raise and whose standard 
of living they stabilize; they contribute, 
through locally paid taxes and other forms 
of participation, for example vocational 
schools, to government revenue and general 
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progress; they help diversify the host coun- 
try's economy through the secondary indus- 
tries they encourage, the roads they build, 
the ports they install; finally, they maintain 
schools, hospitals, and other services. 

Western presence also refutes, at least par- 
tially, the cliché about the general unrelia- 
bility and laziness of local populations. While 
it is true that in most countries of the Third 
World the inherited social structure, plus the 
socialistic tendencies of the present govern- 
mental policies help maintain a climate hos- 
tile to progress, it is no less true that there 
are many individual exceptions to this rule. 
One of the crucial points in the whole prob- 
lem of underdevelopment is, in my opinion, 
the encouragement to be given to the excep- 
tional individual, the exceptional enterprise, 
the exceptional situation. After all, when 
India is criticised, and rightly so, for the lack 
of social discipline, the existence of 60 million 
untouchables, the impediments on the 
slaughtering of cattle, etc. one may point to 
the active Indians in East and South Africa. 
It is true that in such instances it is the re- 
moval of a minority from its home environ- 
ment and its displacement to a new and 
challenging situation which constituted the 
chief factor of progress. Yet, Western indus- 
trial presence should act precisely as creator 
of challenges and new situations, and as a 
talent scout. 

Examples of islands of prosperity in un- 
derdeveloped countries abound, and the 
thing about them is that with a 


a stabilizing factor in the above sense. Even 
in so-called socialist economies, like that 
of Guinée (aluminum). Western presence is 
a harbinger of hope. 

Thus, it is very alarming that this link 
between Western industry and underdevel- 
oped countries is constantly attacked. Let 
me list two such attacks. One is by men like 
the Brazilian economist, Celso Furtado, who 
promotes the idea that since local govern- 
ment knows best the local needs, foreign 
enterprises should be nationalized. This is, 
of course, a nonsequitur. He also blames 
these enterprises for developing certain 
selected regions, thus creating a disequilib- 
rium in overall uniform growth. This view 
conflicts directly with the hope that the 
Western presence may act as encouragement 
for local talent and initiative. It is strange 
in the mouth of a Brazilian whose govern- 
ment, rather than giving all help to its 
northwestern and Amazon regions, preferred 
to build a huge capital. Brazil, in the mid- 
die of nowhere and contributing to no 
conceivable development, even regional. 

Another attack against the Western pres- 


papal , 
opulorum Progressio” (Art. 26), where 
not only the “profit motive” and “competi- 
tive spirit” are condemned with hardly 
important qualifications, but aiso the con- 
cept of “private ownership” which recog- 
nizes no “social responsibility”. Now, if we 
look, for example, at the African tribal sys- 
tem, we realize that one reason why 
enterprising Africans 1) do not achieve a suc- 
cessful land exploitation, and 2) prefer to ac- 
quire diplomas which, in Mr. Myrdal’s words, 
are to escape hard work,” is that 
Private ownership is discouraged by the 
tribal structure and at present by what 3 
under the name of African socialism”. 
this instance, the encyclical’s nea 
are clearly based on erroneous information. 

Myth: Foreign aid is owed by rich coun- 
tries to underdeveloped ones. 

This myth is spread by irresponsible poli- 
ticians, but also by respectable 


think that by paying a kind of tribute to the 
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underdeveloped countries and to a mythical 
“world opinion”, they will not have to make 
serious and constructive efforts in the di- 
rection of a more correct approach. The 
whole idea received a recent formulation by 
President Boumedienne of Algeria who even 
suggested a new class struggle on a global 
scale against the rich nations. 

Now let us remark that in colonial times 
the colonies benefited by preferential treat- 
ment in their economic relationships with 
the mother country. Their products were 
bought at the world price or above (unlike 
the practice of the Soviet Union which for 
years treated its satellites in a much harsher 
manner, selling to and buying from them 
at arbitrarily set prices). Since decoloniza- 
tion, let us not forget that leaders like 
Nkrumah, Castro and Nasser helped under- 
mine the system by selling cotton and sugar 
to the Soviet Union at lower than world 
prices—for political advantage and ideologi- 
cal support. 

It should be kept in mind that the depart- 
ing colonial powers, as well as the Western 
countries now present in developing lands 
and accused of “neo-colonialism”, have de- 
cisively contributed to the infrastructure of 
these countries. They built, and keep build- 
ing and re roads, bridges, railroads, 
airports, factories, schools, which are last- 
ing contributions and for which the local 
government would have no funds or com- 
petent personnel. Even such a cool-headed 
man as ex-president Albert Lieras Camargo 
of Colombia, has complained that Ameri- 
can companies behave in his country and 
continent the way they would never dare 
behave in their own. Lleras Camargo forgets, 
together with more radical men, like Celso 
Furtado and Archbishop Helder Camara of 
Recife (Brazil), that in South America these 
companies are often obliged to act like pio- 
neers of progress, cr and maintaining 
an environment they find ready-made in the 
United States. 

Once the last-mentioned, Mgr. Helder Ca- 
mara, complained to me that since 1945 the 
United States had taken $14 billion worth of 
raw material from the soil of South America. 
Compensation was in order for this loss, he 
suggested. He conveniently forgot two 
things: 1) local capital would have been 
unable to open up the continent's resources 
on such a large scale, and 2) no market 
other than the North American would have 
been able to absorb the available tin, coffee, 
oll and copper, not to mention the work 
and jobs offered, the schooling and other 
services introduced by these companies. 

Myth: Land reform is a sine qua non of 
development. 

Many of the existing or projected land 
reforms are false solutions because the 
peasant, now owner of his plot, has no stay- 
ing power, capital or equipment. Yet, in a 
sense he is attached to his land like the 
medieval serf because he cannot legally sell 
it, so, in many instances, as in Mexico, he 
will find subterfuges and become, in fact if 
not —— law, a tenant farmer for richer 
“ku 8 


encourages state-expro- 
priation of land when it is “poorly used”, Of 
course, only large estates are meant because, 
again, the encyclical seems not to know the 
problem, just mentioned, of new small 
owners. Nor does it seem to know that gov- 
ernments, such as Brazil’s, for example, pos- 
sess enormous territories it could exploit, 
valorise and distribute, but that they prefer 
to take over already and well- 
equipped estates and plantations. This is a 
cheaper way, and more rewarding in terms 
of votes, present and future. 
Attention must also be called to the fact 


cal reactions in the soil are more rapid; be- 
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cause of the extremes of rainfall and drought, 
plants may rot or perish; because of the 
wind and the wholesale destruction of forests 
by the tribes, erosion carries away the top- 
soil; because of the social and family struc- 
ture, cattle breeding is notoriously inefficient. 
All these factors should be considered before 
land distribution is undertaken; generally 
such distribution (reform) should not have 
the size of land as a criterion, but the degree 
of its efficient exploitation. Otherwise, food 
production in developing countries will con- 
tinue to lag, and lag dangerously behind the 
rate of population growth, Here again, this 
is not the foreign governments which should 
be blamed for insufficient aid in food prod- 
ucts, but, as F.A.O. has finally admitted, the 
inadequate attention given to the problem 
by local governments which do not invest 
sufficiently in food production and fail to 
mobilize manpower for it. No wonder their 
food imports are growing. 

Myth: Priority should be given to indus- 
trialization over agriculture. 

This myth, it is true, has lost some of its 
earlier force, but it is still very much alive. 
Except where foreign-initiated industry has 
helped create jobs and steady income, the 
local population has no income to buy and 
consume local products. Under governments 
dedicated to a planned economy, the private 
sector of industry tends anyway to be sup- 
pressed or, like in India, it finds itself hedged 
in by so many bureaucratic obstacles and 
licenses, that it prefers to sell out to the 
state or liquidate its operations. The re- 
verse process, observable in Austria and 
Argentina, is rather rare, that is when a non- 
socialist-minded government resells the in- 
dustries and businesses its predecessors have 
started or . Otherwise, it is notorious 
that State-run enterprises (Argentina and its 
railway comes in mind) keep operating with 
fantastic deficits, spawning and perpetuat- 
ing a gigantic bureaucracy. 

It is sad to note that on this issue, too, 
the recent encyclical (art. 47) recommends 
that governments raise the tax level so as 
to “intensify development efforts”. It must 
be pointed out that many of the governments 
so nobly urged, are incredibly corrupt, so 
that the existing tax system does not bring 
the expected results. Private companies, local 
and foreign, pay out more in bribes than in 
taxes, and would have to continue doing so 
even if taxes were raised. Thereby they en- 
rich the party in government, and contribute 
to the political strife between parties, all of 
which want to benefit from these extra sums, 
for which no accounting is required. Putting 
more money in the pockets of these govern- 
ments is by no means a guarantee that the 
new funds will be better spent than the old. 

2) Let me now state some factors leading 
to ä and consequent wise use of 


a) vies ‘among these factors is a reason- 
ably stable government in the developing 
country. Such a government will not demand, 
under extremist pressure, unexpected and 
non-negotiated new taxes, and will not unex- 
pectedly curtail production of foreign com- 
panies. It will not threaten nationalization 
(as in Chile, Venezuela, recently Zambia). 
Governments that come to mind in terms of 
stability are Ivory Coast and Taiwan. The 
first is a striking example of a well-managed 
State in troubled West Africa, maintaining 
excellent ties with the industrial powers, 
developing its trade, local industry, road net- 
works, internal security, school system, etc. 
In Taiwan, land reform was orderly, grad- 
ual, creating minimal bitterness and en- 
couraging former landowners to invest in 
industries which help market the country’s 
agricultural products. 

b) Such a stable country will not main- 
tain a huge bureaucracy which drains both 
local resources and foreign aid funds. In 
“socialist” Guinée and Mali the bureaucracy 
Swallows up more than half of the budget; 
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recently 80% and 60% respectively of the 
budget increase was channelled into higher 
salaries for bureaucrats. In this domain too, 
it is necessary to examine whether higher 
taxes do not simply mean a yet higher stand- 
ard of living for members of the elite, and 
new luxury for foreign missions and em- 
bassies. Nor should it be forgotten that when 
a bureaucratic class possesses power over 
economic life, such as licensing imports, new 
companies, etc., its interest may indirectly 
be to perpetuate poverty and corruption. 

c) The stable and economically-run (non- 
bureaucratic, non-socialistic) government 
will also be less wasteful. The worst example 
in this respect was, perhaps, Ghana under 
Nkrumah. In a few years, he squandered the 
four hundred million pounds left in the 
country’s treasury by the departing British. 
Waste takes various forms: a steel mill in 
Egypt, a national airline in Ethiopia, the 
manufacture of new cars in India, splendid 
public buildings and presidential palaces, 
prestige projects, military expenditures. 
Without going into the merits of their stand 
and only looking at it from an economic 
angle, it is significant that the nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty is most adamantly op- 
posed by two of the world’s most slowly 
developing countries, India and Brazil. 

The lesson of these several points for a 
healthy American policy of aid, can now be 
drawn. It is a simple lesson: there are de- 
serving and undeserving countries in terms 
of their response to factors of development. 
In the long run, it may be hoped that for- 
eign aid will create increasingly favorable 
market conditions for American companies. 
Meanwhile, however, these benefits are 
limited, and they could accrue to American 
companies more directly by certain internal 
fiscal reforms too. 

Yet, recognizing the obvious imperative of 
helping develop the countries of the Third 
World, I wonder if the new approach should 
not concentrate on the encouragement of in- 
dividual effort and initiative. The alternative 
is clear: it is the increasing luxury guaran- 
teed to a small elite, bureaucratic, non- 
productive, addicted to status symbols, and 
even to the repression of the local citizenry. 
How much more useful would be to seek out 
the private sector and its deserving individ- 
uals and groups. Even small countries, like 
Guatemala, benefit very little by govern- 
ment-to-government aid, like the Alliance 
for Progress. I was told in that country that 
Alliance and AID are a good thing not be- 
cause of their official contribution, but be- 
cause of the presence of some 3000 Americans 
(the officials and their families) who spend 
handsomely a remark to be pondered by all 
those discussing foreign aid policies. 

Sensible policies could be based on this 
approach, namely on the attitude that in- 
dividuals, rather than governments, should 
be helped. As Mr. Guido Fernandez, then ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Association 
for Economic Development (ANFE) of Costa 
Rica, wrote in 1963, the Alliance for Progress 
“with the best intentions, amplifies the 
radius of action of the public sector 
The private sector which is supposed to pro- 
duce added income and a permanent source 
of increased employment, remains stagnant 
or reduced to a minimum.” True, in this 
manner progress will be less spectacular, but 
spectacular progress displayed by govern- 
ments addicted to planning is usually of the 
Potemkin-village type. Whereas concrete aid 
to concrete persons, industries, cooperatives, 
or other branches of activity would create 
not only islands of prosperity, but would also 
encourage a desire to imitate, to compete. 

This implies, some might remark, a clear 
attempt to influence the prevailing internal 
economic policies within the recipient coun- 
try. But all types of aid necessarily do so. 
And not only aid, but other actions and 
events as well, It is ill-advised to argue, for 
example, that the end of the Vietnam war 
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would liberate new funds for purposes of 
foreign aid. On the contrary, one conse- 
quence of ending that conflict, if it ends, 
with American loss of face and with doubt 
spreading as to American promises, would 
be that many Asian nations might turn to 
socialistic policies and into socialist regimes. 
People, even against their long-range inter- 
ests and better knowledge, tend to imitate 
the victor, or the one who appears more 
powerful. 

Why not use American power intelligently, 
towards influencing the economic policies of 
countries desirous of American economic aid? 
And correspondingly, why not deny aid to 
countries which refuse our conditions? 

I note this healthy tendency towards mak- 
ing American foreign aid more selective and 
hence more concentrated, in Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk’s recent statement before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He 
also emphasized the necessity of local effort 
and willingness to work, and the obligation 
on our part to help the willing, not the in- 
dolent, the bureaucratic, the troublemaker. 
We must hope that these are no mere words, 
but the expression of a new, more realistic, 
attitude. 

In conclusion, I would like to remark that 
when Professor Myrdal calls upon us to be- 
come pedagogues in this field, I trust he al- 
lows for the fact that we pedagogues may 
have rather different philosophies. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. GOODELL, Thank you, Professor Molnar. 

Dr. John A. Pincus of the Rand Corpora- 
tion. 

Dr. Pincus. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I 
will be brief. 

Economic development is only one goal of 
U.S. foreign aid and normally it is, I would 
think, not a very important one. 

Our foreign aid has usually succeeded in 
promoting very rapid rates of economic de- 
velopment, the kind of self-sustaining 
growth that Professor Ranis spoke of, only 
where per-capita aid has been massive, as in 
the cases of Taiwan, Greece, Israel, Jordan, 
South Korea, and Pakistan. But aid itself 
has been massive only when economic de- 
velopment was a secondary goal. Recognizing 
the subordinate importance of economic de- 
velopment and aid policy for this country, I 
shall deal with it briefly under two aspects. 
First, how can the present program be made 
more effective; and, second, what can the 
United States do, in addition to the present 
aid program, to promote economic develop- 
ment. 

The principal characteristic of the aid 
program today is that the United States has 
somehow become involved in lending money 
to underdeveloped countries instead of giving 
it away. As a result, we have contributed sub- 
stantially to underdeveloped countries’ offl- 
cial foreign debts which are now in the 
neighborhood of $40 billion. In many in- 
stances these can be paid off, if at all, only at 
substantial cost in terms of national eco- 
nomic development. 

We are rapidly getting ourselves into the 
position of a creditor who has to keep lend- 
ing in order to be spared the embarrassment 
of having his debtor default. On the other 
hand, if we cut aid back much further and 
do accept repayment, we will soon be receiv- 
ing net capital inflows from the world’s poor- 
est countries. 

India’s official foreign debts are now over 
$7 billion, Chile's $1.5 billion, Indonesia’s $2 
billion, and so on. The aid and food for peace 
legislation should be amended to authorize 
the Administration to offer grants or low- 
interest loans, depending on the recipient. 
Otherwise, we are simply maintaining a fic- 
tion that becomes increasingly costly. If aid 
is to offer funds to India, Pakistan or Brazil, 
they should be 100 per cent grants. Aid to 
Mexico or some of the other South American 
countries should be at rates that reflect their 
much greater capacities to pay. 
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As far as past debt is concerned, I have 
two suggestions, First, repayment of the por- 
tions lent under authorities other than that 
of the Act for International Development— 
that means mostly past lending—should be 
stretched out. There is not much point to 
stretching out existing AID loans because the 
repayments return to a revolving fund for 
relending as authorized by Congress. Stretch- 
outs in this case simply change the distribu- 
tion of funds among countries. They do not 
affect the total amount available, unless Con- 
gress chooses to reduce new appropriations 
by the amount of the repayments. 

A second proposal is that if economic de- 
velopment is going to be an important ele- 
ment of the aid policy, as I believe it should 
be, then we should authorize the program 
on a five or ten-year basis and fund it ac- 
cording to the results we are looking for. 
Economic development takes time and rapid 
growth is going to cost more than slow 
growth. Roughly speaking, and with some 
of the exceptions given by Professor Myrdal 
and others, the results are proportional to 
the costs. 

One point is often overlooked in this con- 
nection. Many recipients of U.S. aid. such 
as India, Brazil, and Indonesia, have received 
very small amounts on a per capita basis. 
Eighteen years of U.S. aid, for example, have 
transferred to India less than $1 of aid per 
Indian per year. Now, this understates the 
strategic importance of these amounts of 
aid in helping to break foreign exchange bot- 
tlenecks. Nevertheless, I think it is optimistic 
to expect that foreign aid can affect or even 
catalyze very effectively economic transfor- 
mation in India or anywhere else at $1 a 
head. 

Third, we can try to assure that aid is 
used effectively and not devoted to fanciful 
industrial monuments of the kind that other 
speakers have referred to or, for that matter, 
other forms of latter-day pyramid construc- 
tion. It would be a mistake to insist on 
greater efficiency as a condition of receiving 
foreign aid. It is simply too much to expect 
that efficiency, honesty and balanced judg- 
ment will normally mark underdeveloped 
countries’ use of foreign aid funds. 

If a country can deliver the standards of 
administration that are often called for by 
critics of waste in the aid program, then 
that country should be giving technical as- 
sistance to the United States and not receiv- 
ing it. In a time when enthusiasm for foreign 
aid is noticeably restrained, it seems appro- 
priate also to look at the second question: 
What can we do in addition to the present 
aid program? 

Policies that might supplement foreign and 
include increasing the poor countries’ ca- 
pacity to import at little or no budgetary 
cost to developed countries. A number of 
measures have been proposed and they in- 
clude reduction of tariff and non-tariff bar- 
riers to products exported by underdeveloped 
countries, the preferential tariff treatment 
for their manufactured exports, agreements 
to establish higher prices or more stable 
prices for food and raw materials exports, 
and financial support for economic integra- 
tion of less-developed countries, 

Some of these proposals are attractive, I 
think, because they would help to orient 
poor nations’ economies toward world mar- 
kets and away from the costly effort to 
achieve industrial self-sufficiency, These four 
issues I have just discussed were covered at 
the recent United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development with inconclusive 
results. 

One potentially fruitful line of approach 
was not discussed at the Conference and 
that is what I would like to discuss here. 
Underdeveloped countries are now relatively 
isolated from major private capital markets, 
except indirectly through the operations of 
the World Bank and similar bilateral 
agencies, There are three major reasons for 
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the current absence of poor countries’ obli- 
gations being issued in world markets. The 
first one is that the lenders have a good deal 
of uncertainty and lack of knowledge about 
poor countries; a lot of risk is involved. The 
second factor is restrictions on foreign bor- 
rowing in the lending countries through 
capital market controls; and a third factor 
is that borrowers and lenders are reluctant 
to add to debt service in view of the heavy 
obligations already imposed by official for- 
eign aid and suppliers of credit. 

If the U.S. government were, in effect, to 
guarantee bond issues by less-developed 
countries up to specified limits on condition 
that the proceeds were spent here, a connec- 
tion could be initiated between private in- 
vestors and the underdeveloped countries. 
Today, for example, the Export-Import Bank 
lends money to finance exports of American 
equipment abroad, largely to underdeveloped 
countries, and the rates of interest reflect 
the implicit U.S. government guarantee 
involved. 

If the United States wants to maintain 
and enlarge its trade and investment ties 
with underdeveloped countries, it is free to 
authorize a similar institution to guarantee 
underdeveloped countries’ bond issues or to 
borrow funds directly in the U.S. market for 
relending to underdeveloped countries at 
terms and conditions that would depend on 
the present and prospective international 
solvency of the borrower. A modest interest 
subsidy fund appropriated by Congress could 
cover the differential between the govern- 
ment guaranteed market borrowing rate and 
the lower rates that some underdeveloped 
countries could afford to pay. 

In addition to building and perpetuating 
markets for American goods, such a device 
offers the additional advantage of linking the 
underdeveloped countries to U.S. capital 
markets. The government of Mexico today, 
for example, borrows certain amounts an- 
nually in the New York market. It is one of 
the few who do. As other nations receiving 
such loans progressively develop their econ- 
omies, the activities of the proposed relend- 
ing agency might be limited simply to guar- 
anteeing bond issues without a subsidy pro- 
vision. In the longer run, intervention by the 
United States authorities might become un- 
necessary, as in the case of Mexico, 

Ultimately, of course, appropriations for 
foreign aid and bond issues floated in finan- 
cial markets to be relent are simply alter- 
native ways of tapping U.S. capital resources. 
But the latter method obviously encourages 
far more trade per dollar of appropriated 
funds. This method allows capital markets 
to be tapped at modest budgetary costs on 
the basis of mutual materia] advantage with- 
out the lengthy and perhaps not very profit- 
able process of annual Congressional hear- 
ings, to say nothing of the great temptations 
faced by the foreign aid agency to allow rela- 
tively short-term considerations to dominate 
the allocation of funds. 

Such a system could not be effective, how- 
ever, for a number of underdeveloped coun- 
tries unless steps were first taken to reduce 
the debt service problem through such poli- 
cies as debt stretch-out and conversion of 
loans to grants. Otherwise there will be grow- 
ing pressure to default. 

Iam not suggesting that the proposed sys- 
tem of guarantees and subsidies replace the 
existing official aid program. As I see it, the 
transformation of the present aid program 
into a system of grants, combined with tied 
capital market borrowings set initially at per- 
haps $500 million a year, would substantially 
improve underdeveloped countries’ growth 
prospects without imposing any serious 
strain on the American economy or balance 
of payments, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GoopELL, Thank you, Dr. Pincus. 

We will move very quickly to our observers 
for questions and comments, but before we 
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do so, for a brief exchange and commentary, 
I will recognize Professor Myrdal. 

Dr. MYRDAL. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I read in preparation for this dis- 
cussion the minutes from the Balance of 
Payments Seminar. There you really had 
some fun. You had clashes of opposing 
views—which always makes for interest. I am 
afraid we are a more tedious crowd because, 
on the whole, we are saying the same things. 

I am reminded of a time long ago when, 
together with others, I was helping to pre- 
pare our Swedish “New Deal.“ This happened 
to take place a little earlier than yours and 
we were a little more successful because we 
were not so scared of the expenditure, One 
of my associates of this period, who was really 
conservative, cited the old saw about econo- 
mists never agreeing. “But the terrifying 
things,” he said, “is that you do agree.” Al- 
though in our discussion here this morning, 
our emphases have been different, I don’t 
think we disagree. We have our differences, 
and in considering such a tremendously large 
problem as aid and development each of us 
quite naturally focuses on what is uppermost 
in his mind. 

Take Professor Molnar. His views might be 
considered to be furthest from my own as he 
is conservative and I am not, at least in my 
original intentions. Nevertheless, I am very 
much on his side when he says that capi- 
talists are not exploiting the underdeveloped 
countries. I agree that this notion is abso- 
lutely wrong. 

The horrible thing is this: if you were to 
take the whole Indian subcontinent and let 
it sink to the bottom of the ocean tomorrow, 
it would hardly disturb the development 
curves of the rich countries. They need every- 
thing from us and we need nothing from 
them. And this is what is so terribly dis- 
turbing. By the same token, however, Pro- 
fessor Molnar’s perturbation about socialism 
in some of those countries is without foun- 
dation, The conception is unreal. Take the 
case of India which is supposed to have a 
socialistic economy. If so-called socialism 
obtains in that country, it does so only in 
the petty little sector which is big industry. 
Even here, we do not have socalism simply 
because the state builds up the steel indus- 
try; the state does this because private busi- 
ness fails to do so. 

In reality, there is very little socialism in 
India. Indeed, in Pakistan, which advertises 
itself as a private enterprise economy, there 
has been more public investment per year 
proportionately than in India. And very 
few of these countries are opposed to pri- 
vate capital investments. 

My friend, Lester Brown, and to an extent 
also Professor Ranis have stressed, in an 
optimistic vein, the possibilities of tech- 
nological changes in agriculture. But this is 
a very volatile sort of thing. The less devel- 
oped countries have had good crops now for 
a couple of years, but we might be talking 
differently if they should have bad crops, 
Anyhow, I do believe that land reforms are 
very important. This might be interpreted as 
being in opposition to Professor Molnar. But 
by land reform, I do not mean necessarily 
the distribution of land in equal plots. I 
mean establishing a relationship between 
man and land which provides incentives for 
hard work and investment. And that is the 
type of land reform which will be required 
increasingly in the future if the technolog- 
ical breakthroughs referred to by Lester 
Brown are to bear fruit. 

I agree with Mr. Pincus about the desir- 
ability and the possibility of trying to make 
greater use of the private capital market for 
development purposes. One of the obstacles 
here, of course, is the artificially low level of 
interest rates which practically all under- 
developed countries endorse without further 
discussion, ‘But the need to encourage great- 
er use of private capital is incontestable, and 
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here again I am in agreement with my fel- 
low panelists. 

Mr. Brown and Professor Ranis have great 
expectations with respect to the changing 
of price policy in the less developed coun- 
tries, It is true that price policies are not 
very rational in most of these countries. 
Nevertheless, we should not forget that in a 
country like India, where only a fourth of 
the farmers have anything to sell, the bulk 
of the output is extracted and distributed 
by non-market processes, chiefly through 
money lenders and landlords. Roughly only 
a third or a fourth of agricultural output 
goes to market, but it is precisely in the 
market sector where hunger is most acute. 
Hence, higher prices will very often mean 
only less consumption. 

These problems are complicated and I re- 
main a little skeptical about the popularity 
of price policies, even in America. In general 
we are too quick to draw analogies from our 
type of market economy and to apply them 
in the non-market situation which pre- 
vails over wide areas of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

It is at all events evident that there are 
some differences among members of the 
panel. But if we had a week here I am sure 
that the margin of disagreement would be 
substantially narrowed. In fact, we already 
agree on the most critical issues. In all of 
this, my hope is that responsible people in 
the Congress, as in the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, will keep the torch 
burning and insure that the level of your aid 
program is not further reduced. 

Another underlying consensus here is this: 
that on the whole we feel that what the 
United States is doing is good, that what 
A. I. D. has accomplished is good and that it 
has learned from experience. In this connec- 
tion, it is my hope that the United States 
can manage its own economic affairs in such 
wise as to eventually preclude the need to 
tie every dollar given in aid. It is regrettable 
that the tiny portion of your total output 
which is allocated to aid should be jeopard- 
ized by the diminished competitiveness of 
American industry. The rich nations must 
maintain economic balance and economic 
order, both within their own boundaries and 
among themselves. I would hope also that 
there could be an effective cooperation among 
the various central banks so that the U.S, and 
other nations would not feel the need to 
make further economies in what are already 
very small aid programs. And I am encour- 
aged by the statement in the AID document 
that U.S. aid could be increased by a half 
billion to a billion dollars without posing a 
threat to the balance of payments. 

Then, again I would hope that we who 
write books and articles and, of course, the 
Congressmen may be successful in persuad- 
ing the American people not to pretend that 
we are giving aid to other countries in our 
own interest, Continued asseverations that 
our efforts are selfishly motivated will jeop- 
ardize their success in the long run. 

And may I stress again a point I made 
earlier, viz. that aid should not be used as 
conscience money for a bad commercial 
policy. We should be prepared to consider 
the trade problem. The great advantage of 
opening up our markets to the exports of 
the less developed nations is that the receipts 
then go directly into their industries and 
into their economies through private entre- 
preneurs rather than via governments, Many 
here, I suspect, would regard this as a de- 
sirable development, 

Thank you, 

Mr. GoopeELL. We shall now turn to our 
board of wisdom, our observers, and anything 
they have that they would like to present as 
a comment or a question. 

Mr. Aldrich? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I represent a part of the pri- 
vate sector which entered into the develop- 
ment process some twenty years ago, We find 
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ourselves today operating 155 companies in 
39 countries of the world, with some 30 per 
cent of our assets in Latin America. I think 
all would agree that this is an underdevel- 
oped portion of the world. 

We are active in these undertakings: hy- 
brid seed corn in Brazil, where we are the 
largest producers of hybrid seed corn in Latin 
America; supermarkets in Argentina, Peru 
and Venezuela; mineral development; poultry 
in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Peru, 
and Mexico; low-cost housing in Mexico, Peru 
and other countries. In these fields, we have 
some $50 million in assets, some $19 million 
in equity, a 10 per cent return on those 
assets, and a 25 per cent return on that 
equity. 

When we first went into the supermarket 
business in Venezuela, 92 percent of the 
products were imported. Today 92 percent of 
the products sold in those supermarkets in 
Venezuela, which incidentally is the largest 
commercial company in Venezuela today, are 
domestically produced. 

The hybrid seed corn operation in Brazil 
to which I referred will produce this year 
20,000 tons of hybrid seed corn with a repro- 
ductivity factor of some 600 times, or roughly 
12 millions tons. This has enabled Brazil for 
the first time in its history to export corn. 

I respectively submit that if you analyze 
these sectors of my company, and the activi- 
ties of a consortium of other companies do- 
ing the same things, we might well have here 
desirable candidates for long-term, low- 
interest loans aimed at accelerating the de- 
velopment process. This seems especially 
pertinent when the development process ap- 
pears to be slowing down because of the re- 
duced availability of aid funds. 

This is an opportunity to use some of the 
words of the previous speakers, to underwrite 
an exceptional enterprise achieving excep- 
tional results in the development process, I 
would think there would be considerable 
point at this time in examining whether or 
not aid funds can be allocated, untied, to 
such an enterprise representative of the pri- 
vate sector. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Thank you. If I may repeat 
my earlier identification, Mr. Aldrich is the 
Vice President of the International Basic 
Economy Corporation. 

Are there any comments from the panel? 

Yes, sir? Mr. Irvine? 

Mr. Invrxx. I, like Professor Myrdal, am 
impressed with the agreement that we have 
seen today, especially the agreement that 
policy of the recipient countries is more im- 
portant than aid because aid is only 


My good friend, Gus Ranis, has pointed out 
the value of aid as a catalyst in getting 
policies adopted that will be effective in pro- 
moting economic development. But I would 
like to ask whether aid is the most effective 
device that we can possibly think of, or the 
only device that we can utilize to get the 
desired policy changes adopted. 

I was told just two days ago that to get a 
certain country to change its exchange rate, 

everyone has agreed for many years it 
ought to change as a matter of sensible eco- 
nomic policy, would require that double the 
amount of aid that we are now giving. This 
amounts at the present time to about $80 
million a year. This is an expensive pedagogi- 
cal device. I would like to suggest that since 
what we are dealing with here are ideas and 
unders of economic realities, we 
should devote a little more effort to promot- 
ing and spreading the kind of basic develop- 
ment economics we have heard expressed 
this . For some very small percentage 
of the amount that we spend on economic 
aid, we could mount, I suggest, a very suc- 
cessful educational effort that would react 
directly upon the policy-makers, upon the 
people. What is critical is to persuade the 
intelligentsia or the intellectual community, 
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the and others to understand and 
accept the policies which are required. 

I would like to ask the panel whether or 
not they would agree that much more could 
be done in this area? 

Mr. GOODELL. Professor Myrdal? 

Dr. MyrpaL. I am reminded in listening to 
the last speaker of a conversation I had with 
the head of the International Monetary Fund 
some time ago in Stockholm in which I said 
to him, “You are doing a tremendous job.” 
On the whole, I think it is good that these 
poor countries should be advised on how to 
run their monetary and fiscal affairs. But I 
do not find the same interest in accepting 
advice on the part of the rich countries. And, 
as you know, the rich countries have recent- 
ly been managing their economies in a most 
abominable way. Consequently, I think the 
role of the Monetary Fund in teaching the 
rich countries what is correct policy should 
be enlarged. 

On the whole, I would say that there is no 
lack of advice to poor countries as to how 
they should run their economies. And the 
Monetary Fund has been a prime factor in 
the purveying of such advice. 

Mr. Goope... Professor Ranis? 

Dr. Rants. I guess we are beginning to see a 
little difference of opinion on a couple of is- 
sues, which is probably healthy. 

I did mention three functions of aid, you 
may remember. One is the catalytic function, 
whereby a donor may sit down with a recipi- 
ent and talk about the problems which really 
pervade a total system and influence not only 
the economy but the society. I do think that 
we have every right to such a discussion. I 
don't believe that is intervention. I think 
that if we just send them a check through 
the mail we will be intervening on the side 
of the status quo. That is intervention that 
doesn’t affect the quality of our aid in the way 
it ought to be affected. 

So there is no question about our right to 
do this. Now, the question is, could we con- 
fine ourselves to this and forget about 
money, at least provisionally? Here, clearly, 
it is necessary but not sufficient that there 
be complete agreement on the substance of 
the policy package that we are talking about 
along with the aid package that they would 
like to talk about as well. 

If there isn’t such agreement, then money 
won't make any difference. Once you have 
got the agreement on what is good for the 
recipient, then you have two other functions 
which come in. One is to create particular 
kinds of institutions needed to implement 
the policy package. Between changing a law 
and really getting the new institutions to 
work, a great deal of advice will need to enter 
in, new institutions may be required, in fact, 
there may be particular kinds of projects and 
technical assistance needed to make the new 
policy package really work and take it off the 
books and into the countryside. 

Secondly, and perhaps most important: 
once a country takes the major steps that 
you are talking about, viz., a devaluation or 
import liberalization (this will in most cases 
require in the short-run an adjustment from 
quantitative restrictions to tariffs) there will 
be at least a temporary drain on the foreign 
exchange reserves. Revenues may decline for 
a period. And even if these are not in fact 
major sources of concern, the availability of 
an increment of foreign assistance is terribly 
important to convince those who need to be 
convinced that the policy package which is 
proposed is not only correct but safe. When 
we talk about the government in the less- 
developed country, we are talking about some 
members of it, just as in our government. 
There is nothing new in saying that it is 
helpful to persuade people by reassuring 
them that the taking of certain steps will not 
lead to a collapse. 

Mr. Goopet.. I should identify our inquisi- 
tor properly. Mr. Reed Irvine is Chief of the 
Asla-Latin America-Africa Section of the 
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Division of International Finance of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

I congratulate you, Mr. Irvine, you stirred 
the panel up. Dr. Friedman wants to answer 
you. 

Dr. FPrrepman. Gentlemen, two points. As 
one who had a considerable amount to do 
with the evolution of the International Mone- 
tary Fund’s activity in this field over eighteen 

and has a responsibility for this sort 
of thing in the World Bank, I think it is 
very dangerous to try to develop specific pro- 
posals intended to apply in general terms 
to all countries. The international agencies, 
which is where my experience is, have had 
great advantages, which might offer lessons 
for bilateral aid agencies. 

One of the things we have is continulty. 
When we enter into a relationship with a 
country or with people in a country, whether 
in the government or in the private sector, 
they know that they are going to be dealing 
with us over long periods of time. 

I think it is fair to say that in a situation 
of this. kind, a considerable amount of 
private off-the-record behind-the-scenes in- 
fluence on policy takes place which has little 
to do with money. But, then, we have the 
advantage in that we're talking to people 
with whom we have talked for ten or fifteen 
years. And even those who are new in their 
jobs hope to stay in office long enough to be 
talking to us in the future. Personally, I 
don’t know a place in the world where there 
are not some senior civil servants who have 
been in place for twenty years or more. 

Now, this is something which, as I say, is 
a positive advantage in that we do exercise 
a kind of influence that isn’t always related 
to money. Secondly, we have the central 
fact that through the instrumentality of 
foreign aid, capital is being provided to the 
developing countries. The basic question for 
the donor country (for example, the United 
States) is what are you going to be talking 
about to the recipient country? What is going 
to be the subject matter of your conversa- 
tion? Based on our experience, it is remark- 
able the extent to which countries are pre- 
pared to sit down and talk about their do- 
mestic policies in a frank and open way 
as long as they know the discussions are off- 
the-record, and that they are not going to 
see their statements in the newspapers. 

And so we have an advantage which I think 
might be of interest to the aid agencies and 
I know they follow this very closely, which 
is that we are able to establish the kind of 
relationship with a country that doesn't 
regard the aid advice giver as someone who 
is foreign to them but rather someone who 
belongs to the same family and in effect that 
the foreign advice giver is not in that sense 
foreign. 

The relationship of confidence between 
donor and recipient which obtains between 
the developing countries and international 
agencies is a result in great part of the 
continuity of such agencies. Consequently, I 
personally favor the suggestions made here 
to put these aid programs on a longer term 
basis. There is a good probability that the 
same kind of relationship could be estab- 
lished between donor countries and recipient 
countries if you had the same continuity 
between the national giver and the recipient. 

The other point I want to make concerns 
Dr. Myrdal's reference to the lack of con- 
troversy in our discussion, The seminar on 
the balance of payments, which preceded 
this one, was highly controversial because 
there was little or no argument about ob- 
jectives. The participants favored an expand- 
ing world economy. They favored a monetary 
system that would allow international trade 
to expand. They did what all economists do, 
viz., having established the basic value 
system, there were some nice hot arguments 
about technique. 

I think if we ever get foreign aid to the 
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point where it is adequate, where there is 
world-wide agreement on objectives, where 
these objectives are more or less being ful- 
filled, and what we are talking about is ques- 
tions of technique—you will find that we'll 
get very controversial. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Belair, The New York 
Times. 

Mr. BELAIR. Mr, Chairman, since several 
members of the panel have commented on a 
lack of controversy, I want to see if I can 
stir up a minor one. 

Going to the second part of Question 3 
in Mr. Goodell’s opening remarks, or the 
whole of Question 3, I would like to hear 
some discussion or suggest as worthy of con- 
sideration the question whether the aid 
agency should not be an independent en- 
tity, removed from the jurisdiction of the 
State Department. 

Most people who have studied this thing 
agree that political motivation is not the 
best foundation for foreign aid, however im- 
portant economic development may be. 
Going back historically, we all may remem- 
ber how General Marshall, when he was 
Secretary of State, objected to the independ- 
ent status of ECA, saying that you would 
have, in effect, two Secretaries of State. 
Nevertheless, Senator Vandenberg made that 
independence and equivalent Cabinet rank 
for the administrator of the agency a price 
for his support and management of the bill 
on the floor. He prevailed, as we all know. 

Coming down to more recent years, when 
George Ball proposed that AID be incor- 
porated physically in the State Depart- 
ment, Vice President Humphrey remarked 
to me that this would be the height of 
folly and that if you really wanted to foul 
up the foreign aid program just put it 
under the direction of a bunch of Foreign 
Service officers. But any number of reports 
have pointed out the existence of a kind of 
dichotomy between political motivation and 
economic objectives in the aid field. And 
these reports have revealed the mistakes 
that have been made as the result of con- 
ducting aid programs on such a basis. 

I am rather impressed with the opera- 
tional problem here, if it is one, and by the 
possibilities that such a reorientation of 
control might give the program. Paul Hoff- 
man remarked to me at one time that in his 
whole administration of the European Re- 
covery Program, he found it necessary to go 
to the White House to see the Secretary of 
State with a problem on only three occa- 
sions. Each of these issues was decided in 
his favor. In the last six or eight months, 
Bill Gaud has had to go to the White House 
the same number of times and he won on 
only one occasion. In each of these cases, as 
I recall it, the problem to be settled was 
whether the United States aid to be given 
should take the form of a loan or a grant. 

I am impressed that while the Vice Pres- 
ident could talk as he did about physically 
incorporating aid in State, he couldn't quite 
complete that thought process, follow it to 
its logical conclusion, and suggest that the 
agency have complete independence, As I 
see it, and as Paul Hoffman demonstrated, 
there is no trick to operating independently 
as an agency while still keeping that opera- 
tion within the framework of U.S. foreign 
policy. 

The mistakes that I think can be attrib- 
uted to State have to do with its ability to 
initiate projects, rather than where it vetoes 
them. I think AID could do a much better 
job, and take greater pride in its work, if 
it were an independent agency. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Goo. I think we will exempt our 
two AID spokesmen as biased witnesses on 
this particular point. Panel, any comments? 

Professor Ranis? 

Dr. Rants. I certainly agree with the ob- 
jective that Mr. Belair puts before us. In 
terms of how the U.S. foreign assistance ef- 
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fort looks to the developing countries, there 
would be a certain advantage I am not sure, 
though, whether a separation which is sim- 
ply at the Cabinet level, would necessarily 
be very different from what we now have. 

Foreign assistance is a tool of foreign 
policy. I don’t think that we can get away 
from that. Whether discussions about how 
best to serve U.S. foreign policy take place 
at the White House immediately or take place 
first in the State Department will not make 
an awful lot of difference, in my opinion. 

The fact that Bill Gaud lost two out of 
three probably has less to do with the struc- 
ture than with the fact that right now AID 
is not in a very strong position in this city, 
or in this country. I don’t think that if you 
had a separate agency it would come out nec- 
essarily any different. 

I do have the feeling that where the two 
staffs are entirely merged, as they are in 
Latin America in the Alliance for Progress, 
this is not ideal. As long as you have an aid 
agency which starts out by worrying about 
economic development, at some point the 
U.S. has to look at this as a U.S. problem. It 
is a national program for which U.S. tax- 
payers are being asked to put up the money. 
It seems to me fair that at some point the 
President, the Executive Branch, or whom- 
ever he delegates, should review our foreign 
aid activities. This does not imply day-to- 
day intervention with the short-run political 
objectives that Foreign Service officers may 
be pursuing. 

When a basic issue does come up it would 
come up in any case, it seems to me. No 
agency can be a law unto itself though it is 
conceded that basic questions of policy 
might come up at the White House level 
more frequently than at the Secretary’s level. 
But I am not sure whether even this would 
result in any significant changes in results. 

Mr. GoopeLtt. One of the spokesmen for 
AID, Mr. Grant, is rising to the challenge. I 
didn’t mean to exclude you, Mr. Grant. A 
comment? 

Mr. Grant. I think it would be worthwhile 
to refer back to our earlier discussion of 
what have we learned about foreign aid. 
There seems to be a consensus on our panel, 
with which I agree, that the lesson of the 
fifties and the early sixties is that self-help 
for development is a key factor. The develop- 
ing country must want to help itself. 

A second lesson that we have learned in 
the fifties and early sixties is that the skill- 
ful use of aid can both encourage and ac- 
celerate the use of self-help in a country. It 
also can encourage other bilateral donors to 
give greater emphasis to aid to developing 
countries. A lot of the donors are not devel- 
opment oriented, but they can be made so by 
the example of other successful donor coun- 
tries. There are many illustrations in the past 
several years of the skillful use of aid as a 
method of influence. Dr. Brown mentioned 
aid to India in respect to agriculture. We 
kept our food aid on a short tether, on the 
one hand, and we made available large 
amounts of fertilizers and other productive 
inputs, once the countries began to shift 
their policies in the right direction. 

It is worth emphasizing that policies of 
this sort go to the guts of the problems in 
these countries. They affect their funda- 
mental direction and they affect the basic 
relationships between those countries and us. 
If the United States is going to put food on 
a six-month by six-month basis or one-year 
by one-year basis, contingent upon changes 
in policies, this is something that involves 
the United States as a corporate body. It is 
not something which merely one agency of 
the United States government is involved in. 

To get effective self-help with the skillful 
use of aid requires use of leverage. And the 
leverage, if it is to get at a really gut policy 
issue of a country, has to clearly be some- 
thing that the United States as a whole 
stands behind. There can be no escaping the 
basic conclusion that the Secretary of State 
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and the head of the aid agency need to work 
hand-in-hand on the basic policy issues. 

The question this raises is, how impor- 
tant does the State Department consider de- 
velopment to be? In the 1950's, the State De- 
partment gave relatively little attention to 
development and much more to other mat- 
ters. The great change in the sixties is, that 
development has emerged as a major objec- 
tive of U.S. foreign podicy. In this kind of a 
framework, it seems to me to be feasible and 
useful for the aid agency to function inside 
the general framework of a foreign policy 
department, the State Department. 

And if I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to pick up one further point that Dr. Brown 
mentioned. It seems to me we can look back 
on the last five years with considerable satis- 
faction. In those countries that are prepared 
to help themselves and who have been the 
principal recipients of our aid, there has been 
significant progress (though not enough) 
viz., about a 5 per cent increase in GNP. 
And, as Dr. Myrdal mentioned, we have done 
particularly well in industries in which there 
has been a major investment in infrastruc- 
ture. These have grown by around 8 to 10 
per cent. 

What really has been lacking has been 
progress in agriculture. And this lack of 
progress in agriculture has been far more 
than a drag on GNP. It has meant that for 
more than half of the population growth had 
literally ceased, The clear proof of this could 
be seen in one less developed country after 
another in which great urban complexes 
were being spawned. If you wanted to get in 
on the 20th century you had to move from 
the village into the city. 

Now the technological breakthroughs we 
are witnessing offer us for the first time the 
prospect in Asia that that half of the popula- 
tion which is rural, growing cereals, can ex- 
perience faster growth for the next ten or 
fifteen years than the people in the cities. 
This is going to have profound repercussions. 
The overall GNP will go up; but far more 
important than statistics, it will mean that 
the one-half of the population which has 
remained behind while urban growth has 
been at a rate of 10 or 15 per cent, will experi- 
ence growth at last. 

This means that the relationship between 
the cities and the rural areas should become 
much healthier. Dr. Brown’s point about the 
new agricultural breakthrough requiring 
technology inputs means that the farm has 
become a business. You don’t use these new 
technological breakthroughs without fertiliz- 
ers, without pesticides, without pumps. In 
a sense, we not only found a way to increase 
GNP, but a way to really change the whole 
process of development in the rural areas, 
We are already observing this in Pakistan, 
Taiwan, and elsewhere. The figures Dr. 
Brown brought out are really staggering. We 
have just never seen anything like it, the 
progress of a new idea from 200 acres to 
23,000 acres, to 3 million acres, to 20 million 
acres in four years. That this is happening 
all over Asia verges on the incredible. 

It is important to emphasize that this 
breakthrough will only continue if India, 
Pakistan, and other countries can get the 
inputs required to make this change work, 
namely, less food imports but far more fer- 
tilizer imports. And if you will take a look at 
the aid program that is before Congress now 
for India about half of it $200 million, is for 
fertilizer. About half of all the development 
assistance in the current aid bill is for agri- 
cultural inputs to support the agricultural 
revolution that is now in process. To lose 
the momentum we now have would be par- 
ticularly tragic, it seems to me. What is clear 
is that a basic set of new ideas has suddenly 
broken through in the last few years. And the 
important thing right now is not to abandon 
our support for this terribly important for- 
ward movement. 

Mr. GOODELL. You speak of fertilizer. How 
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much of our help is for the obverse of that 
in population control? 

Mr. Grant. I don’t have the exact figure 
here. It is substantial and it seems to me 
that this is the other side of the great break- 
through. Five years ago, we didn’t have the 

technological breakthrough on either popu- 
lation or on food production. Now, we have 
breakthroughs on both. If the United States 
and the other major ald sources keep insist- 
ing that they consider these developments to 
be important, this will support the people in 
these countries who want to go ahead on 
these fronts. There is no doubt in my mind 
that since the United States has begun to 
make clear to developing countries that we 
consider increasing food production a sine 
qua non for development and for our aid, 
all those persons in the developing countries 
that have advocated these measures, have 
become ten-feet high. They have had twice 
the leverage, three times the influence that 
they had before this. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. There are two or three things 
that I did not cover, and that Jim Grant has 
not yet covered, that I think are important 
for this panel and this committee. One is 
that the agricultural revolution we are talk- 
ing about is very largely an American-in- 
spired, agricultural revolution. Whether you 
look at the food policies that we have helped 
these countries to shape, or the fertilizer 
plants being built in Taiwan, the Philippines, 
Pakistan, India, Turkey, and many other 
countries, largely by U.S. firms; whether you 
look at the building of the infrastructure; 
or whether you look at the exciting new seed 
varieties being developed by the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations and now sweeping 
large areas of Asia—if Professor Myrdal will 
permit me—I can’t help feeling a bit of na- 
tionalistic pride because we have played a 
very major role in almost every aspect of 
these developments. The countries themselves 
have done a lot, but, clearly U.S. participa- 
tion across-the-board, public and private, 
has been very important. 

The other thing I would say, since we have 
touched on the population problem, is that 
I don’t think that the agricultural revolu- 
tion by itself is going to close the gap be- 
tween food and population. However, it is 

to buy some time, so that we can get 
family planning as well organized as agri- 
cultural development now is. And I would 
suggest that with the sweeping changes that 
now seem to be occurring, with rural peo- 
ple breaking with tradition, it is going to be 
much easier for the family planners in the 
future. They will be dealing with people who 
have made some initial rather drastic breaks 
with tradition and who will therefore pre- 
sumably be more susceptible to some fairly 
“radical ideas in the family planning area.” 

Mr. GooDELL. Yes, Dr. Pincus? 

Dr. Prncus. It is time to introduce a little 
controversy. I want to dissent from this gen- 

eral picture of glee about agriculture and 
point out that, while it is fine up to a 
point, so far we haven't talked about the 
central economic issue, one with which we 
are very familiar in this country. Farmers’ 
productivity here has increased very rapidly. 
It doesn’t make the eee = oy. 
particularly happy, economically. In fac 
Snakes: them come to the government for 
help. pe 8 reason is that prices fall when pro- 
duction goes up. 

Most of the people in the developing coun- 
tries are farmers. If their productivity in- 
creases too rapidly, their incomes are likely 
to decline as prices fall. So this may mean 
that instead of solving problems of under- 
developed countries N are solving one set 
and creating another. 

Now this is not bad in itself, This is the 
normal process, after all, of economic de- 
velopment, a sort of stumbling from prob- 

lem to problem, Of course, I don’t imagine 
that next year Indian farm income is going 
to go down as a result of increases in pro- 
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duction. But to the extent that a number of 
countries in this area are agricultural ex- 
porters, this is going to diminish the de- 
mand for their exports, Thailand being a case 
in point. This means a restructuring of trade 
in the area. It means a restructuring of the 
distribution of income, with the results not 
always favorable to the agricultural sector. 

Now, I don’t mean to say by this, that tech- 
nological progress should be stopped. But I 
think the impression has perhaps unwisely 
been created that productivity in itself is 
an answer to the economic problems of the 
agriculturel sector. In the semideveloped, in 
the more developed countries, and in the 
underdeveloped countries, that is not true. 
In fact, most of the agricultural problems 
(think of coffee and cocoa) arise today from 
the fact that productivity has increased so 
rapidly. 

Mr. GOODELL. Professor Ranis? 

Dr. Rants. I guess Professor Pincus demon- 
strates why economics is called a dismissal 
science. When things go well, we worry about 
them going too well. 

I would differ with him quite strongly, and 
for this reason. I don't think that any less- 
developed country really thinks of agricul- 
ture as the end-all of its development proc- 
ess. They all want to industrialize. They all 
want ultimately to have a balanced economy 
with a substantial portion of their people in 
industry and services. Even the so-called 
agricultural countries like Denmark and 
Australia acquired a substantial industrial 
sector, as we know, once they arrived, 

The real issue is whether or not agricul- 
ture should be permitted to play its role in 
the overall development process. And that is 
where we are missing out. We've been pouring 
our money into industrial enclaves and have 
left out of the main stream of the savings 
and aid potential the agricultural sector, 
which is the largest sector in most of these 
countries. 

It is true that people get enthusiastic and 
pendulums swing too far and some people 
say everybody ought to be self-sufficient. 
That is nonsense. Everybody ought not to be 
self-sufficient because you can't grow wheat 
in the Sahara and you shouldn't try to. But, 
basically, when we consider the decades of 
neglect with respect to 80 per cent of these 
populations and realize what a tremendous 
reservoir of potential productivity exists 
here—as Mr. Brown and others have shown— 
it makes sense to utilize that slack for growth 
of the economy as a whole. A productivity 
increase in any sector can only lead to the 
kind of rates of GNP increase that every 
society is striving for. 

Mr. GOODELL. Professor Myrdal? 

Dr. Myrpat. Let me just add a word in 
support of Professor Ranis. There is cur- 
rently so much hunger in the world that I 
doubt whether increasing productivity in 
agriculture is going to create difficulties for 
the less developed countries. And if they 
get a little richer, then Burma and Thailand, 
which are exporters of rice, should enjoy 
bigger markets. But fundamentally there is 
so much hunger still, that I don't see any 
real problem emerging on this front. 

We have become accustomed to thinking 
in terms of resources allocated to agricul- 
ture and industry as being competitive with 
each other, It would take too long to de- 
velop the argument here, but I don’t think 
there is any such competition. Industrializa- 
tion which is truly desired is sound. Initial- 
ly, industrialization doesn't contribute much 
to creating employment; very often, it takes 
away employment. But in the long-run, in- 
dustrialization is desirable and I don't see 
any real problem of competition with agri- 
culture, I think Professor Ranis and I agree 
on this point. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Belair? 

Mr. BxLam. Mr. Chairman, I was im- 
pressed—I don't want to seem an apologist 
for Les Brown, I don't think he needs any— 
but I was impressed with his observation 
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that increased production in agriculture de- 
pends not only on modern technology but 
on implementing policies such as incentives 
to farmers and the abandonment by less- 
developed country governments of their de- 
liberate depressing of farm prices. The two 
seem to have gone hand in hand. 

In fact, we didn’t begin to ses this vast 
increase in production until we did get those 
incentives and other policies that encour- 
aged production, so much so that I think 
some of the things that Mr. Brown pointed 
out tend to refute a major conclusion of the 
report of the President’s Science Advisory 
Council. In its report on the world hunger 
problem the Council suggested that we 
wouldn’t really get a vast increase in produc- 
tion unless and until there were a con- 
comitant effective demand for such products, 
meaning an equivalent and concurrent in- 
dustrial development in the urban popula- 
tion centers. 

I thought at the time that this thesis 
ignored the whole principle of capital for- 
mation in agriculture which modern tech- 
nology has made possible. It would appear 
that this can be documented in the case of 
at least one farmer growing irrigated corn in 
India, where by improved varieties increase 
yields, and double-cropping, his income was 
increased from $600 to over $2,000 a year. 

Well, if he has got that improvement in 
his income, and assuming he wants to im- 
prove his standard of living, he is going to 
find ways to spend it. That, in turn, it seems 
to me, will stimulate industrial development. 

Mr. Goopetu. Dr. Friedman? 

Dr. Frrepman. Mr. Chairman, I will be very 
brief. First, in agriculture, we welcome the 
progress that has been made and look upon 
it as an outstanding example of where success 
may be achieved by a large input of private 
capital and private initiative, both external 
and internal. I very much endorse what Mr. 
Brown has said about the impact this has 
on the whole economy. 

Secondly, I think that he would agree 
that the solving of the agricultural prob- 
lem, in the sense of improving the produc- 
tivity of the farmer, doesn't mean that we 
have solved the development problem. One 
of the problems that besets the world today 
is that the developing countries are grow- 
ing up in an environment of modern ideas. 
These countries have their own ideas, learned 
largely from us, about income distribution, 
about the issue of unemployment versus full 
employment, about urbanization. And these 
governments are trying very hard, like gov- 
ernments in the developed countries, to rec- 
oncile what are sometimes conflicting goals. 
They are feeling their way and what looks 
to us like ineptitude or corruption is really 
just their attempt in a drastically altered 
environment to reconcile the many different 
objectives of government, as well as to re- 
spond to a variety of public pressures. 

The other thing I want to say is that we 
are dealing in this field with problems, the 
solution to which requires a tremendous 
degree of professional skill and competence. 

The foreign aid field has come to be re- 
garded as a kind of popular sport, one cut 
above gossiping over cocktails, and to take 
part in which only a minimum of knowledge 
is required. Those of us who have specialized 
in the economics of less-developed countries 
are aware that we know mighty little about 
it. We know mighty little about the statis- 
tics involved as Professor Myrdal noted, and 
there is far too little research being con- 
ducted on these matters. We are dealing with 
new countries, some of whom have not really 
been part of the economic universe at all in 
our sense of the word. We have to recognize 
that all of the expertise that we can bring to 
bear—economic, physical, political, and 
soclal—are necessary. We can no longer 
afford the luxury of easy generalizations 
about the policies best calculated to help the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. GOODELL. Professor Molnar? 
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Dr. MOLNAR. I think my question ties in 
with what Dr. Friedman just said. Popula- 
tion control and family planning seem to 
have become part and parcel of the whole 
AID pr . I am wondering whether the 
American voter, or the Congressman who rep- 
resents him would back foreign aid if he 
knew of its involvement with this morally 
delicate subject? 

A second question is how will the recipients 
of such help or advice react to it? In Africa, 
for example, a man is practically measured 
by the number of children he has. He is 
extraordinarily proud of his big family, from 
one or several wives. Would he accept family 
planning as something that follows logically 
from aid received in agriculture? 

Mr. GOODELL. As a Congressman I can't 
answer for the Africans, but I will answer 
your first question, will Congressmen sup- 
port it? Yes. 

Dr. Myrdal? 

Dr. MyrvaL. Two great things have hap- 
pened in America in the last ten years. First, 
the American people have taken increasingly 
positive attitudes toward population policies 
and toward the dissemination of birth con- 
trol techniques. And this new attitude ex- 
tends not only to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries but also to your slums. I think the 
public opinion polls will bear me out on this. 

The same change, incidentally, is evident 
in the attitudes of the Vatican. I foresee 
within the next few years an acceptance of 
birth control by the Church. And this will 
be a very good thing. 

A second thing of which you can be even 
more proud is the technological revolution 
in the development of non-conventional con- 
traceptives. America has paved the way for 
this revolution and for this the whole world 
must be grateful. The evidence we now have 
shows that there is no basic resistance among 
the people to birth control. The difficulties 
which remain are largely of an administra- 
tive order, And these difficulties ought not to 
be understated. The developing countries are 
soft states. The road from the capital city 
to the village is a long one. 

Another serious obstacle to progress on 
this front is personnel. Modern birth control 
technology requires medical expertise. The 
difficulties which remain are not in the moral 
order because I think this issue has been 
largely resolved, both in the US, and in the 
less developed countries. 

Mr. GOODELL. Professor Myrdal, I expected 
unusual observations from you but I didn’t 
expect a papal prognosis. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Brown? 


Mr. Brown. In defense of John Pincus’ com- 
ments of a few minutes ago, I think that 
ultimately the most important constraint on 
the agricultural revolution now under way in 
Asia will be the lack of markets. This can 
be divided into two stages; the stage where 
countries which now have food deficits, such 
as India and Pakistan, move toward self- 
sufficiency, and the stage in which expand- 
ing production will force them to compete 
in the world market. I would suggest that in 
the short-run, before self-sufficiency is ap- 
proached, the price and marketing problems 
should not be a serious constraint. 

In respect to our own American agricul- 
tural policies, it is becoming rather clear that 
the emphasis on production is obsolete. The 
time has come to shift more resources into 
marketing and try to bring things back into 
balance if we can. 

Mr. GOODELL, Dr. Ranis? 

Dr. Rants, It seems to me that the United 
States has a problem of a surplus in agri- 
culture because of the fact that we have 
been unwilling to take the consequences of 
the shift out of agriculture into other in- 
dustries. We have been unwilling to pay the 
political price for the necessary adjustments. 
This is a very different problem from that of 
enlisting large agricultural sectors in the 
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development process faced by the countries 
we are now helping. 

In response to Professor Molnar, our gov- 
ernment's policy on family planning is to 
ensure that the recipient country has a 
voluntary program, Ours is definitely not a 
coercive program. 

Secondly, we are talking here about fam- 
ily health and the survival of a smaller num- 
ber of children to productive manhood 
rather than generating large numbers of 
children who do not make it. To follow Dr. 
Molnar would be a council of despair, in my 
opinion. Because people have preconceptions 
about the number of male offspring they 
ought to produce, must we merely wring our 
hands and abandon any effort to find solu- 
tions? I don’t think that is a tenable 
position, 

Finally, I would like to add one footnote 
to what Mr. Belair said. I agree fully that if 
you are talking about the mobilization of the 
agricultural sector as part of the total devel- 
opment process, a first step is to have incen- 
tive pricing. 

The second need is to give the farmers 
some window on the rest of the economy, 
some investment opportunity, something to 
do with the proceeds from their sales of 
wheat or rice or corn or whatever. And this 
is where the industrial sector comes in. Freer 
markets and freer access to start small in- 
dustries, to get involved in service indus- 
tries, will provide outlets for the savings 
achieved in agriculture resulting from the 
growth in agricultural productivity. This is, 
after all, what Japan did in the 19th Century. 
Japan experienced an agricultural revolution 
in its day of the kind we are talking about 
now in the less-developed world. They uti- 
lized the proceeds of that sector, moving 
through many, many thousands of small pri- 
vate enterprises to establish what we now 
know to be a very strong industrial economy. 

Mr. Goope.n, Mr. Willis? 

Mr. Wus. I would like to ask members 
of the panel about a point that Dr. Pincus 
raised. It seems to be agreed that the shift 
from grants to loans has caused problems 
and that the interest rates charged on loans 
by this country is rising steadily. Dr. Pincus 
mentioned the possibility of tapping the pri- 
vate capital market in this country to help 
the less-developed countries, rather than 
concentrating solely on public funds. He sug- 
gested an agency that might be established 
to guarantee less-developed countries bond 
issues. Do the panelists have any other ideas 
as to how we might accomplish this? Is the 
present AID policy of investment guarantees 
working as well as it should? Should we try 
other ways of getting private investors to 
go into less-developed countries? Obviously, 
there just isn't enough public money avail- 
able to accomplish the kind of things that we 
all want to see happen in the less-developed 
countries, 

Mr. Goopeti. Gentlemen, we are running 
out of time. Will you keep your comments 
very brief? Professor Myrdal? 

Dr. Myrpau. I will be very brief. This ques- 
tion of private investment in underdeveloped 
economies must be placed in historical per- 
spective. We have been preaching this, par- 
ticularly you Americans, since almost the 
end of World War Two. And underdeveloped 
countries have been increasingly receptive, in 
the last five or ten years especially, to private 
foreign investment. They know as well as we 
that in the wake of private investment, man- 
agement and technology follow. Nevertheless, 
such investment has yet to attain a signifi- 
cantly high level. 

A plea has been made for new ideas in this 
field. I myself, and a number of other econ- 
omists, have been concerned with the con- 
cept of the “management contract.” The bulk 
of private foreign investment in less devel- 
oped countries currently originates with big 
industries and in big countries. Small indus- 
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try has never been a significant factor, either 
in the selling of its output or in the export- 
ing of its technology and management ex- 
pertise to underdeveloped countries. 

I would like to see more support for the 
idea of participation by small industry in 
investment in less developed economies. Spe- 
cial forms of management contracts are 
available to minimize the obvious risks for 
small industries attendant on such invest- 
ment and to help in generating the needed 
capital resources. Such contracts could speci- 
fy precisely how taxes are to be levied on the 
small industries, the nature of their social 
security liabilities, and similar details. 
Ideally, they should prescribe that after a 
given period, say ten or fifteen years, the 
foreign enterprises should sell out their in- 
terests to the local government or to private 
enterprises in the country that wish to take 
over the operations, Such contracts should 
also guarantee the amounts of earnings and 
of principal that can be repatriated by the 
foreign investors. 

I discussed this matter once with the late 
Prime Minister Nehru, who was a very vain 
man, and I tried to get him interested in 
all this. His answer was, “We borrow only 
from governments.” And I said, “My friend, 
if you want to be truly independent, you 
should be more interested in bringing in a 
little private industry, if that is possible.” 

I do believe that we have here a source of 
investment funds to which we need to devote 
much greater attention than we have hith- 
erto. We cannot rely on the underdeveloped 
countries themselves to make the needed 
arrangements. They are not skilled enough to 
do this and are not able to gauge the full 
potential of private industrial activity. They 
just sit in waiting. Consequently, in the rich 
countries we should endeavor to innovate in 
this area of small business investment in the 
less developed countries and not rest content 
with providing incentives only for the big- 
gest manufacturers of ball-bearings, etc. We 
shall have to devote much more time to the 
contract than to the law, and much more 
time to the law than to international agree- 
ments. I believe in the contract, that is, in a 
device which will make it more possible for 
industrialists in general to take risks and 
make commitments. 

Mr. GOODELL. Perhaps we could have a brief 
comment on just how investment guarantees 
are working? Dr. Pincus? 

Dr. Pincus. The new system of all-risk 
guarantees hasn't been in effect long enough 
for us to come up with any measured judg- 
ment. The one study that I have seen that 
went into this in some detail (but which did 
not evaluate the new all-risk guarantees) 
concluded that the U.S. system had not been 
terribly effective in that it cost several dol- 
lars of public funds to encourage one addi- 
tional dollar of private investment. Essen- 
tially, a great deal of public seed money had 
been necessary in the United States to pro- 
mote a flow of private investment funds. 

Now, this was as of 1963 or 1964. The more 
recent experience is that there has been quite 
a demand for these investment guarantees. 
The question that arises, of course, is wheth- 
er or not these investments would have taken 
place in the absence of the guarantees. 
This is very hard to know. Indeed, a chief 
objection of the U.S. Government to the 
proposal that American investors wishing 
to invest in underdeveloped countries be 
given tax credits is that this would simply 
provide a tax bonanza to people who would 
have invested overseas anyway. 

I don’t say the objection is valid. I merely 
point out that it has been raised. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr, Geyelin? 

Mr. GEYELIN. We have had a lot of success 
in working in the Council for Latin America 
with Bill Gaud and AID and particularly 
with the Alliance for Progress program. We 
have noted a terrific increase in the number 
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of AID projects known, understood, and 
studied. Moreover, a lot of AID money made 
available solely to governments before, is now 
being absorbed by the private sector with only 
the limited risk guarantee. 

We have not found much interest in the 
extended risk tee because most cor- 
porations, I think, feel that their manage- 
ment and know-how should not be guaran- 
teed by public funds. In other words, that is 
their responsibility. What they want to be 
insured against are events beyond their 
control. : 

We are working on a case in Brazil right 
now where the AID people come to the pri- 
vate sector and say we've got X number of 
dollars available next year that have been 
channeled into production in Brazil in the 
past. The production record is outstanding, 
but nobody is eating any better and in the 
marketplace the costs are the same. What is 
the problem? Can we work it out together? 

We've come up with the proposal to empha- 
size the marketing rather than the produc- 
tion problem. With this new emphasis, ware- 
housing and distribution and the role of the 
middleman have become completely fundable 
activities. With the consent of the Brazilian 
government, perhaps half of the $40 million 
in AID funds will never have to be spent 
because the funding will be taken over by 
the commercial banks, investment banks, or 
other investors with only a limited guarantee. 
What is not generally known is that the un- 
used AID funds do not flow back into the 
AID account. The sums saved are not credited 
to AID because they revert to the Treasury. 

One last thing I would like to mention 
relates to the balance of payments effects of 
the AID program. Eighty per cent of AID 
money comes back into this country in the 
form of payment for U.S. goods and services. 
And if we consider the secondary effects of 
these inflows in the form of increased busi- 
ness activity, the taxes resulting therefrom, 
and the funds therefore available locally for, 
let’s say, our Own urban aid problems, the 
original outlay is diminished by a fantastic 
amount, I have always thought that this 
should be given much more publicity. 

Mr. GOODELL. Dr. Boarman? 

Dr. BoarmMan. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to pose a general question to the panel, 
and specifically to Professor Myrdal. There 
has been reference several times here this 
morning to the fact that the developing 
countries will only progress if they learn 
how to help themselves. A number of di- 
mensions of this problem and of the ways 
of promoting self-help have been discussed. 
One that perhaps has not received the at- 
tention it should is the question of the 
economic system which is appropriate to 
the developing countries. I think that 
question is central. 

Professor Myrdal, in your massive study, 
“Asian Drama” (I have read the first volume, 
with two still to go), you go into consid- 
erable detail in describing the obstacles to 
progress in the developing countries and you 
focus on the matter of social discipline, on 
the problem of corruption, on the contempt 
for manual work, and on other attitudes 
and institutions which inhibit progress. 

But you do end up, I find, with a gen- 
eral recommendation for maintaining cen- 
tral planning in these countries. I think 
when we look at recent world history, we 
find that the rich nations are rich in signif- 
icant degree because they have relied on a 
specific economic system, namely, the mar- 
ket economy, as the engine of progress. 
What the market economy does, really, go- 
ing back to Adam Smith’s great insights, is 
io recognize and exploit some key psycho- 
logical constants of human nature. It is the 
market which gives maximum play to hu- 
man initiative, incentives, and enterprise. 

The wealth of a rich country can be lost 
almost overnight, as we saw in the case of 
Germany after the war in 1945, when the 
country’s economy collapsed. The collapse 
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was not due primarily to war damage, but to 
the retention by the occupying powers of the 
National Socialist apparatus of controls over 
prices, wages and production. This system 
had functioned only under the pressure of 
Hitler’s terror. With that terror removed after 
the war, the controlled economy paralyzed 
the forces for revival which were indubitably 
present. In 1948-59, the reinstitution of the 
market economy, the reform of the inflated 
currency, and the abrogation of controls 
caused an economic miracle to occur almost 
overnight. This miracle was imitated all over 
Europe as central economic planning lost 
favor in country after country. 

More recently, we have the ironic spectacle 
of the Communist countries awakening to 
the irrelevance of Marxian economics on the 
one hand and to the creative and productive 
powers of the market economy on the other. 

In the third world we confront, I think, a 
great tragedy in that, historically, capitalism 
(which is a bad word for the market system) 
has been identified in the minds of the elites 
in these countries with colonialism. But even 
in the third world, we see dramatic evidence 
of where, when the market system has been 
installed (and always, of course, within the 
context of an effective governmental frame- 
work), it has freed up people’s energies and 
generated prosperity. We see this in Malaysia, 
Hong Kong, and other places. 

A major handicap to our aid activities, in 
my judgment, is that aid has been given 
from government to government, And when 
we give aid to governments who are hostile 
to the market, we tend to magnify and ex- 
tend the role of the government and of cen- 
tral planning and therefore to inhibit the 
incentives that otherwise might be able to 
work. 

The role of aid, it has been said here sev- 
eral times, is to serve as a catalyst in eco- 
nomic development, and I agree. It seems to 
me also, however, that we should look upon 
the role of government as that of a catalyst, 
rather than as a dominating force setting 
arbitrary goals and targets for the people. 
Too often, we have created new inhibitions 
and new deterrents to development by sub- 
sidizing governments which disregard the 
the basic psychological forces in human na- 
ture which make for progress. 

So I would like to suggest that a real 
challenge to the uses of aid is finding meth- 
ods of creating and gaining support in the 
developing countries for an economic sys- 
tem, the market economy, which is the real 
source of wealth, In doing this, we need, of 
course, to emphasize the necessity of pro- 
viding a governmental framework which will 
ensure legal and political stability, provide 
the needed infrastructure and public goods, 
and maintain the basic rules of the game 
(for example, fair competition, fair working 
standards, health and safety regulations). 
These are indispensable if the market is to 
accomplish its social purposes. Such a sys- 
tem, I would argue, is the only one which in 
the long run can truly raise standards and 
simultaneously preserve a minimum of free- 
dom for the peoples of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr. GOODELL. Professor Myrdal, it is a big 
order. Can we do it briefly? 

Dr. MyrpaL. We are all aware that the 
issues we have raised today are tremendous 
in scope and each of them deserving of ex- 
haustive analysis. But let me try now to be 
demagogically short. 

The fact is that we in the rich countries 
have, fortunately, a great deal more planning 
than we realize. We call ourselves free enter- 
prise economies. But consider agriculture, 
consider anything you wish. We have plan- 
ning in individual firms and on the part of 
the state, whereas in the less developed coun- 
tries, they talk a lot about planning but have 
very little of it. I think Galbraith is right 
when he characterized India as a functioning 
anarchy. 
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The planning which I am for in these poor 
countries is the maximum coordination of 
policies needed to achieve given goals. There 
is nothing ominous about this. I believe that 
these countries need a great deal more co- 
ordination of all of the interventions in the 
economic process which they are making. 
These nations have a propensity to call plan- 
ning what is merely interventionism. And 
this is, of course, wrong. 

You talk about the market system, but in 
fact we in the rich countries are far from 
having one. That is why I think that concepts 
like underemployment and unemployment 
are inappropriate in the context in which 
they are usually used, i.e., with reference to a 
market economy. Just think what the labor 
market signifies today, or any other market 
for that matter. We are very far from the 
economist's ideal conception of a market 
process in any of these areas. 

If I could specify in this shorthand discus- 
sion what I consider the most damaging 
thing in the less developed countries—it is 
the use of what I call discretionary controls: 
on investment, rates of interest, and many 
other things. The controls in turn breed 
corruption. And corruption corrodes the basic 
structure of economic incentives, of rewards 
and punishments. Our experience in the 
West with arbitrarily imposed controls shows 
that the same consequences follow here as 
in the less developed economies. 

I would characterize economic policy in 
all of these countries (and in this respect 
Pakistan is not very different from India, for 
example) as attempts to drive an automo- 
bile with the accelerator down to the floor- 
boards and all brakes on. This, of course, is 
a very expensive and wasteful way of run- 
ning an automobile. 

Mr. GoopELL. Mr. Bernstein, a brief com- 
ment or a question? 

Mr. BERNSTEIN, I just wanted to say that 
I think there is some misconception in Dr. 
Boarman’s comment about what AID is actu- 
ally doing. The basic thrust of our efforts to 
influence policy is exactly in the direction 
that he has described as desirable, that is, 
to try to encourage the freeing up of the 
environment through adjustment in govern- 
ment policy so that it will release the pro- 
ductive initiative and energy of millions of 
farmers and businessmen in each of these 
countries. 

There has been quite a problem, of course, 
in learning what the real problems are in 
these countries and how to relate general 
economic concepts to the realities in these 
countries. Mistakes have been made, but I 
think by and large there has been consider- 
able progress in those countries which have 
grown rapidly and which have been the 
recipients of large-scale assistance. 

I think it will be found that the direction 
of policy in these countries has been the 
same as the one which Dr. Boarman has 
recommended. 

(Mr. Bernstein subsequently extended his 
comment as follows:) 

AJ. D.s approach to development assist- 
ance starts from the following three-part 
proposition: 

Each country must develop itself; 

It can do so most effectively if it can enlist 
the energies of all its people in the task; and 

External assistance is only effective where 
there is strong self-help, including wide- 
spread private developmental initiatives, and 
U.S. assistance should be managed so as to 
encourage this condition. 

Our basic approach, starting from this 
proposition, is to find the best ways to in- 
duce and assist improvement in the country 
environment that provides the incentives 
and the opportunities for the millions of 
farmers and businessmen to make produc- 
tive decisions. This environment is deter- 
mined primarily by: 

The economic policies of governments in 
such matters as budget, tax levels and dis- 
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tribution, monetary regulations, domestic 
and external trade, exchange rates, licensing 
and business restrictions, pricing, and 80 
forth; and 

The extent of development of economic 
service institutions such as savings and 
credit institutions, cooperatives, extension 
and other technical services for agriculture 
and industry, marketing institutions and 
training institutions, and of the basic serv- 
ice industries of the economy that provide 
power, transportation, communications and 
water supplies. 

It should be stressed that it is inevitable 
that governments must play the key role 
in fashioning this policy and institutional 
environment within which the individual 
citizens must operate. Realistically, there is 
no question of whether they should do it— 
only of how they do it. Therefore, AID must 
work with governments if it is to have 
broad impact in inducing the type of per- 
formance on their part that will result in 
fuller use of market forces and other private 
enterprise incentives to release the talents 
and energies of the millions of citizens, 
rather than reliance on direct controls and 
the production decision making of officials, 
As Dr. Myrdal said, the latter approach has 
been a primary source of both corruption 
and mismanagement. At the same time, 
within the limits of the resources available 
to it, AID can and does work with many 
private institutions in the host countries to 
assist their efforts to strengthen themselves. 

AID’s self-help conditions attached to its 
program loans and other forms of assistance 
stress the foregoing types of policy improve- 
ments. And our capital assistance and tech- 
nical assistance is concentrated, often in 
mutually supporting combinations, on key 
institutional and service industry develop- 
ments. 

This spade work with the governments 
of the assisted countries also helps to create 
the necessary conditions for attracting and 
using more eZfectively external private re- 
sources—both capital and know-how, and 
from both profit and non-profit organiza- 
tions. In addition, AID is making multiple 
and increasingly successful efforts to provide 
direct inducements and assistance, at both 
ends of the process, for an accelerated flow 
to the less-developed countries of private 
resources of all types. These efforts and the 
results are detailed in the AID program pres- 
entation to the Congress. 

The acceleration of growth rates in recent 
years in such countries as Korea, Taiwan, 
Pakistan, Turkey, Thailand, the Central 
American Republics, Chile, Bolivia, and Jor- 
dan is not an accident. It is the result of just 
such efforts as I've described to mobilize pri- 
vate efforts in support of national develop- 
ment goals. AID programs have played an 
important role of encouragement and sup- 
port for these host country efforts. Even 
such difficult cases as India and Brazil now 
seem to be responding, increasingly, to the 
same type of approach. 

During my time in Korea over the last 
several years, the response to the improve- 
ments in the economic environment made 
by the Korean Government was so rapid and 
dramatic that you could literally see it tak- 
ing place from month to month. From 1962 to 
1966, output increased almost 10% per 
year. Agricultural output grew rapidly, and 
farmers’ incomes advanced faster than non- 
farm incomes. Industry grew by about 15% 
per year. Manufacturing is reported to have 
grown by 29% in 1967 alone. And this is 
over half small industry. Farmers are all 
small holders, So there is widespread par- 
ticipation in the improving circumstances, 
This in turn increases the popular sense of 
legitimacy of government and ameliorates 
social tensions, The growth of Koreans’ pride 
in themselves and in their accomplishments 
has been marked, and this in turn has in- 
duced them to play an active and construc- 
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tive role in Asian affairs that has been very 
helpful to the U.S. 

Similarly, the “Green Revolution“ in Asia 
that Dr. Brown and others have described 
so eloquently is not an accident either. As 
he noted, it is also the result of the same 
type of developmental assistance approach 
that I’ve described—applied to the food 
sector. The stress is on environmental im- 
provements that will induce more productive 
private enterprise. On the policy level, AID 
has encouraged more budget and adminis- 
trative attention to agriculture’s needs, 
proper price and other production incentives 
and so forth. At the same time, it has moea 
hard and steadily for many years, in 
tion with many private U.S. institutions and 
with other parts of the U.S. Government, to 
induce and assist the building of the rather 
complicated set of service institutions that 
are needed to permit individual farmers to 
respond effectively to production incentives. 

On the private side, both our voluntary 
non-profit institutions and U.S. agri-business 
have played a very important role. The al- 
ready mentioned agricultural research and 
development role of our private foundations, 
and the heavy investment of American 
petroleum and other companies in fertilizer 
production and distribution are the most 
spectacular examples. Food processing will 
play an increasingly important role in the 
future. 

The pay-off from these combined govern- 
ment and private efforts is now growing and 
becoming more visible. This would be a par- 
ticularly bad time to falter in sustaining the 
key catalytic, coordinating and support role 
of the AID programs. 

Mr. GOODELL. Gentlemen, you have provided 
a large measure of wisdom and knowledge 
for us this morning, in fact so large it made 
me miss a quorum call and that is a small 
contribution I am delighted to make, but I 
want to make the next call. 

We are very grateful for the exceedingly 
valuable contributions that you have made 
to our discussion here today. 

Thank you all. 

(Whereupon, at 1 o’clock p.m., the seminar 
was adjourned.) 


Supporting papers are included at 
this point: 
HIGHLIGHTS From “ASIAN DRAMA: AN In- 
QUIRY INTO THE POVERTY OF NATIONS”— 
A 20TH Century Funp Srupy (1968) 


(By Gunnar Myrdal) 

A decade of research lies behind Asian 
Drama: An Inquiry Into the Poverty of Na- 
tions, a major Twentieth Century Fund 
study and a landmark in the career of Gun- 
nar Myrdal, the Swedish economist. This 
three-volume study is an analysis of the 
problems of underdevelopment, develop- 
ment, and planning for development in 
South Asia. The countries included are India 
and Pakistan, which are intensively studied, 
Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Malaysia, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, and, to a lesser extent, 
Laos, Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

Unlike most current studies of South 
Asia’s economic problems, Asian Drama is 
candid to the point of being undiplomatic. 
It does not assume that the South Asian 
countries, though poor, are developing. Nor 
does it assume that it is just a matter of 
time, and outside assistance, before these 
countries begin to develop. Instead, this 
study takes a hard and searching look at the 
economic, social and political realities of 
South Asian life, and finds that they cast a 
serious pall on the region’s development 
prospects. 

Just as Professor Myrdal’s approach is un- 
conventional, so is his explanation of the 
region's plight. South Asia's poverty is com- 
monly attributed to a shortage of capital. 
Professor Myrdal disagrees. He concludes 
that irrational attitudes and outmoded in- 
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stitutions are mainly responsible for the 
abysmally low levels of living in South Asia. 
On the basis of his exhaustive inquiry, which 
included residence in the region, discussions 
with leaders and ordinary people, and close 
examination of publications and statistical 
material, he is convinced that the key to 
South Asian development is what he terms 
“Institutional” change. 

The study begins by considering political 
problems; successive topics are economic 
realities, planning, labor utilization, popu- 
lation size, and population quality. The 
brief notes which follow give only a hint 
of the book’s substance. They are designed 
for the reader who wishes to scout the ter- 
rain before exploring it in depth. 


PART I. INTRODUCTION 


Professor Myrdal contends that one can- 
not take the full measure of the develop- 
ment problem confronting South Asia until 
one understands how factors like poverty, 
ignorance, ill health, climate, different lan- 
guages and religious convictions, and pre- 
vailing social and political attitudes and in- 
stitutions influence the conduct of economic 
affairs. Therefore he refuses to accept West- 
ern concepts and theories which assume an 
environment imposing no barriers to prog- 
ress and sets himself the Herculean task of 
putting economic facts in their true social, 
political and physical setting. 

Social scientists, like all human beings, 
have a full quota of sympathies and prej- 
udices. They must search out and specify the 
value premises that guide their studies, says 
Professor Myrdal, and he takes pains to do 
so in Asian Drama. This book, he says, re- 
flects his conviction that it is desirable and 
important that the South Asian countries 
move toward certain goals, prominent among 
them being higher levels of development and 
increased social and economic equality (pp. 
57-68). He points out that these valuations, 
which he sets forth in detail, are held by 
influential South Asians themselves (pp. 
54-56). 

PART 2. POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

South Asla's development prospects depend 
in large part on the extent to which the gov- 
ernments in power are able to frame appro- 
priate policies and make these policies effec- 
tive. In Part Two, Professor Myrdal seeks to 
determine how successful, in the light of 
their initial assets and liabilities, the new 
states have been in evolving workable sys- 
tems of government. 

He notes that while “all of the new states 
had to face the fact that independence did 
not automatically bring about a condition 
of national consolidation” (p. 174), the di- 
mensions of the problem varied considerably 
in the several states. Geographical circum- 
stances are more favorable to unification in 
some countries than in others. At one end 
of the scale is Ceylon, which is a compact 
island; at the other end are Indonesia, spread 
over many widely scattered islands, Paki- 
stan—divided into two widely separated 
wings—and India, which has territorial integ- 
rity but is too large to be easily adminis- 
tered as a unit. Ethnic and religious divi- 
sions and social and economic cleavages are 
more pronounced in some countries than in 
others. Other factors differentiating the situa- 
tion of the various states are more directly 
related to their colonial experience. Because 
their indigenous citizenry had not been per- 
mitted to participate in the process of gov- 
ernment to any appreciable extent and be- 
cause the transfer of power was far from 
smooth, “Burma, Indonesia, and the succes- 
sor states of Indo-China were more handi- 
capped in assuming the responsibilities of 
independence than were other new states 
in the region, even taking into account the 
painful consequences for India and Pakistan 
of partition” (p. 174). India was unique- 
ly fortunate in having, as a legacy of her 
independence movement, a group of public- 
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spirited men who were schooled in politics 
and understood the need for social and eco- 
nomic reform (pp. 259-61). 

Having placed the problem in historical 
perspective, Professor Myrdal evaluates po- 
litical developments in the new states. The 
record is not encouraging. 

In Pakistan, Indonesia and Burma demo- 
cratic governments proved incapable of dis- 
ciplining their own members, much less im- 
posing law and order on the multitudes, and 
succumbed to military dictatorships which 
have yet to demonstrate their ability to give 
a responsible direction to political and eco- 
nomic activity. In Ceylon, popularly elected 
governments have signally failed to avert 
communal strife; democracy endures mainly 
because the army is not in a position to as- 
sume political power. India provides an in- 
teresting contrast in that its government has 
proved remarkably stable. It dealt very ef- 
ficiently with the problems arising out of the 
departure of the British and partition, and 
established planning as a regular govern- 
mental activity. However, the leadership 
failed to enact major social and economic 
reforms in the first flush of independence, 
when this might have been possible, and 
political power has shifted over the years to 
those who are more conservative, even reac- 
tionary (pp. 273-78). 

PART 3. ECONOMIC REALITIES 


In Part Three, Professor Myrdal addresses 
himself to the realities of South Asia’s eco- 
nomic situation, One of these realities is the 
overwhelming importance of agriculture. In 
every country in the region agricultural ac- 
tivities account for more than half of the 
national income and serve as a means of 
livelihood for more than two-thirds of the 
population (pp. 495-96). Productivity in 
agriculture is a good indication of the level 
of economic development. 

Agricultural land is not abundant. In rela- 
tion to population, South Asia’s land re- 
sources are roughly comparable to those of 
Europe. Furthermore, the land is not inten- 
sively cultivated; output per hectare is far 
lower than it is in other densely settled re- 
gions. These facts in conjunction account for 
the low level of agricultural output and sug- 
gest the nature of the development problem 
(pp. 414-17). 

Another economic “fact of life” Professor 
Myrdal singles out for attention is the for- 
eign exchange situations of countries in 
South Asia. In recent years their export 
earnings have failed to keep pace with their 
imports, which have risen as a result of more 
strenuous development efforts and mounting 
food deficits (pp. 595-603). Despite an un- 
precedented inflow of foreign capital, they 
have therefore been forced to adopt increas- 
ingly stringent exchange controls. This trade 
imbalance can be expected to worsen in the 
future because there is little prospect of an 
expansion in demand for most of the region’s 
traditional exports (pp. 643-49). The South 
Asian countries might attempt to diversify 
their exports with manufactured goods, but 
the difficulties of breaking into Western 
markets are formidable; nor are alternative 
markets very promising (pp. 650-51; 653-61). 
The most feasible policy would seem to be 
that of developing import substitutes 
(pp. 669-72). The infiow of capital, originat- 
ing as it does with foreign governments and 
inter-government organizations, is an uncer- 
tain factor. But even if these agencies main- 
tain their present volume of loans and 
grants, the mounting total of debt service 
charges will work to reduce the net capital 
inflow (p. 667) . 

Professor Myrdal observes that in their 
early stages of development the Western na- 
tions enjoyed the stimulus of a rising tide 
of external demand (pp. 682-83). Since this 
“engine of development” is largely absent in 
the case of the South Asian countries, they 
will themselves have to create conditions 
that could increase the tempo of economic 
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activity, Moreover, the situation from which 
they begin is less favorable than that of the 
Western countries immediately prior to the 
industrial revolution: their political institu- 
tions are less well developed; their land re- 
sources are less susceptible of expansion and 
their populations are increasing rapidly; their 
living levels are lower and their social and 
economic structures are more stratified; and 
they live in a world where the pace of change 
is constantly accelerating (pp. 690-707). 


PART 4. A THIRD WORLD OF PLANNING 


Articulate South Asians have definite ideas 
about the lines along which they want their 
society to develop. In this part of the book, 
Professor Myrdal describes these ideas and 
indicates the extent to which they have in- 
fluenced the course of events. 

He points out that, unlike the Western 
countries, where planning followed develop- 
ment and was a “natural” process, the South 
Asian countries have tried to use planning 
to foster development. In this they resemble 
the Communist countries. On the other hand, 
even those South Asian countries that have 
come under a military dictatorship are intent 
on “democratic planning.” Thus South Asia 
constitutes a third world of planning (pp. 
738-40) . 

With independence, the South Asian coun- 
tries wanted to institute, in its entirety, the 
modern domestic welfare state, based though 
it is on a highly developed economy with high 
average levels of living and substantial equal- 
ity of opportunity (p. 774). Politically, they 
wanted to establish genuine democracy based 
on Western institutions and practices. Today 
only India, Ceylon, the Federation of Ma- 
laysia, and the Philippines have functioning 
systems of parliamentary government; the 
other countries have resorted to some form 
of authoritarian regime (pp. 775-79). Pro- 
fessor Myrdal feels “it is impossible to say 
that one form of government has proved more 
conducive to the application of policies of 
economic and social reform than the other 
(P. 779). 

Although socialism has considerable appeal 
throughout the region, he finds that eco- 
nomic application of the socialist ideology 
is contemplated mainly in those fields where 
little private initiative has been manifest. 
State ownership or management is limited to 
public utilities, large-scale industry, mines, 
large plantations, banking, insurance and, 
to some extent, commerce (pp. 808-09; 819). 
Nowhere is agriculture—apart from the large 
plantations—regarded as a target for collec- 
tivization. Socialism in South Asia is a “rath- 
er vague term for the modernization ideol- 
ogy, with an inherent stress on equality as 
a primary planning objective“ (p. 808). 

Greater social and economic equality is 
a proclaimed aim of public policy—indeed, 
economic development is usually defined as 
a rise in the living levels of the masses. Nev- 
ertheless, “economic inequalities have gen- 
erally not decreased since independence; if 
anything they have increased in all the coun- 
tries of the region, with the possible excep- 
tion of Ceylon” (p. 756). Professor Myrdal 
explains the reasons for inequality, an im- 
portant one being the centralization of politi- 
cal power in a very small upper class (pp. 
766-67) . 

All of the South Asia governments recog- 
nize the need to involve the mass of their 
people in plans for economic betterment. 
However, they expect voluntary cooperation. 
Professor Myrdal is highly critical of this at- 
titude, because he finds that the level of so- 
cial discipline is very low everywhere in the 
region; the people must be taught that they 
have obligations to the national community 
and that these obligations are to be taken 
seriously (pp. 891-95). There is little hope 
in South Asia for rapid development without 
greater social discipline” (p. 895). 

Where development plans go beyond stat- 
ing a creed, they are constructed as financial 


plans, focussed on public investment. There 
is little coordination of public policies. And 
since policies relating to education and 
health, improvement of administrative serv- 
ices, land reform, projects for community 
organization, and other reforms in the atti- 
tudinal and institutional framework of so- 
ciety “are only incidentally related to ex- 
penditure, they are not really integrated into 
the body of the plans” (p. 901). 

Assessing what the plans have accom- 
plished, Professor Myrdal says: “Even in In- 
dia, plan fulfillment has regularly fallen 
short of the targets for public investments in 
basic facilities and in industry. As for the 
dispersed and less calculable public efforts in 
agriculture, rural uplift, and education, the 
distance between plans and accomplishments 
is even wider“ (p. 733). 


PART 5. PROBLEMS OF LABOR UTILIZATION 


By analogy to the job-oriented economies 
of the West, it is commonly assumed that 
the number of unemployed is an adequate 
measure of the underutilization of labor in 
South Asia and that there is a readily avail- 
able labor supply awaiting productive em- 
ployment, which could be provided by in- 
creased capital investment (pp, 961-62). 

Professor Myrdal challenges this notion in 
this section. He says that the Western con- 
cept of unemployment has little meaning in 
a society where, in the absence of a dole, the 
pressure of economic distress forces every- 
one to find some means of support, where the 
labor market is not fluid, where many per- 
sons of working age are disinclined to engage 
in physical labor, and where standards of 
work performance are very low. He argues 
that traditional economic and social attach- 
ments, irrational attitudes, ignorance and 
lack of stamina are more important than 
capital deficiencies in holding down labor in- 
put and efficiency, and he documents his 
case (pp. 999-1000; 1147-50). For example, he 
demonstrates that “without any [technical] 
innovations and even without any invest- 
ment other than longer and more efficient 
work, agricultural yields could be raised sub- 
stantially” (p. 1253). He points out that, 
among other things, the institutional setup 
in agriculture outside the big plantations is 
such that many landlords absent themselves 
from their estates. The land is farmed by 
tenants and sharecroppers who have no in- 
centive to make improvements because their 
tenure is uncertain and the rent they pay 
varies with their gross output. Because of the 
stigma attached to wage labor and the pres- 
tige attached to land ownership, many per- 
sons cling to tiny plots while land in larger 
units is insufficiently utilized (pp. 1065-70). 

Even in the non-agricultural economic 
sector, “the bulk of the labor force is un- 
accustomed to a rhythm of sustained and 
diligent work, and management has often 
been lax in instilling discipline” (p. 1140). 

What can be done to increase labor input 
and efficiency? A program of radical land re- 
distribution has much to recommend it, says 
Professor Myrdal, but it is not politically 
feasible in South Asia today (pp. 1370-75). 
Instead of continuing to pay lip service to 
the slogan Land to the tillers,” South Asian 
nations might do well to “make a deliberate 
policy choice in favor of capitalist farming“ 
(p. 1880). Progressive cultivators should be 
allowed and encouraged to reap the rewards 
of their efforts, Non-participating landown- 
ers could be penalized by heavy taxes, and 
the transfer of titles to non-farming non- 
residents could be prohibited by law (p. 
1380). 

Technological reforms would have a favor- 
able effect on labor utilization in agriculture 
and improve yields; even mechanization 
“need not be associated with less labor-in- 
tensive agricultural practices as it has been 
in the Western countries” (p. 1299). But 
Professor Myrdal warns South Asian plan- 
ners that “the success of technological re- 
forms . . . hinges largely on the extent of 
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prior, or at least simultaneous, institutional 
changes” (p. 1260). 

Although the South Asian countries must 
industrialize as quickly as possible, he em- 
phasizes that industrial expansion is un- 
likely to spark a general rise in economic 
activity (p. 1189). Even if entrepreneurs 
want to seize new opportunities, they may 
be unable to obtain the necessary supplies, 
facilities or trained personnel (pp. 1188-90). 
For several decades to come, he says, an ex- 
panding industrial sector cannot hope to 
employ more than a small number of addi- 
tional workers, much smaller than the an- 
nual increase in the labor force, and that 
prospect underscores the need to give more 
attention to increasing the use of labor in 
agriculture (pp. 1173-84). At the same time, 
village crafts and small-scale urban enter- 
prises must be promoted in order to give 
work to the rapidly increasing labor force. 


PART 6. PROBLEMS OF POPULATION SIZE 


Professor Myrdal feels strongly that eco- 
nomic development in South Asia cannot be 
realized unless the rate of population growth 
is checked. In Part Six he examines the di- 
mensions of the population problem. 

From World War II, to date, the applica- 
tion of modern medical techniques has 
caused a sharp decline in South Asia’s death 
rate. Since fertility has remained stable at 
& very high level, there has been a steep rise 
in the rate of population growth. The fore- 
cast is for mortality to continue to decline 
while fertility remains constant or rises 
slightly (pp. 1414-22; 1438-43). By 1980 the 
population of South Asia is likely to increase 
by 60 to 70 per cent over 1960, to 1,150-1,250 
million (p. 1458). 

Against this background, Professor Myrdal 
argues for much stronger efforts to spread 
the practice of birth control, on the ground 
that “the rapid and accelerating population 
increase is retarding economic advance and 
holds the threat of economic stagnation or 
deterioration” (p. 1463). Until now, he says, 
there has been a “tendency among political 
leaders to draw false conclusions from West- 
ern experience, and assume vaguely that 
birth control will spread spontaneously with 
industrialization, urbanization, and rising 
levels of living” (p. 1509). But indications 
are that in South Asia the birth rate is not 
significantly correlated with income, literacy, 
education, occupation or caste (pp. 1446-47). 
Hence Professor Myrdal finds no reason to 
believe that economic or social progress will 
have an automatic restraining effect on pop- 
ulation growth. 

While urging large-scale birth-control 
campaigns, Professor Myrdal warns that the 
population increase can be halted only grad- 
ually. “The most important feature of this 
momentous growth process is that within 
the next decades, government action, no mat- 
ter how vigorous, determined, and concerted, 
could do very little, if anything, to hold in 
check the powerful social forces propelling 
it” (p. 1458). Probably the most important 
factor is the youthfulness of today’s popula- 
tion, which imparts a tremendous momen- 
tum to further increases and ensures that 
the labor force will grow rapidly until the 
end of this century. In fact, most of those 
who will be of working age fifteen or twenty 
years hence are already born, and “for a 
generation ahead, .. the size of the labor 
force will not be very greatly changed by any 
reduction in fertility rates that might occur” 
(p. 1468). 

Interest in population control will in- 
crease, and it would not seem excluded that 
by the beginning of the 1970’s government 
programs for family limitation will be in op- 
eration in all of the South Asian countries” 
(p. 1529). If past experience is a guide, these 
programs will suffer from a shortage of medi- 
cal and administrative personnel. Still, he 
says that the possibility now exists that the 
spread of birth control will be the greatest 
cnange in the next few decades” (p. 1530). 
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PART 7. POPULATION QUALITY 
Health 


The standard of living in South Asia today 
is so low as to be detrimental to health; poor 
nutrition causes deficiency diseases like ane- 
mia and beriberi; crowded housing abets the 
spread of communicable diseases. The low 
standard of public sanitation is probably the 
greatest hazard of all, according to Professor 
Myrdal 


All of the South Asian countries have taken 
steps to expand their health facilities and to 
train medical personnel, But Professor Myrdal 
finds that by 1960 even the best endowed 
countries had less than 20 per cent as many 
medically trained people as the nations of 
Western Europe and their need was greater 
because of their higher disease rates (p. 
1586). 

Health facilities are distributed unevenly 
among the nations of South Asia, in accord- 
ance with their relative economic positions 
(pp. 1582-92). Most hospitals and doctors are 
in cities and towns; the rural population con- 
tinues to be treated by practitioners of in- 
digenous medicine (pp. 1592-95; 1598-1602). 
Only Ceylon and the Philippines have a well- 
balanced network of health facilities in rural 
areas. There are almost no qualified pharma- 
cists, except in Ceylon and India. 

The inter-relatedness of health problems 
in South Asia makes progress difficult, Pro- 
fessor Myrdal says, “From the planning point 
of view the effect of any particular policy 
measure in the health field depends on all 
other policy measures and is, by itself, in- 
determinate” (p. 1618). Although new medi- 
cal technology has brought about a big de- 
cline in the incidence of many diseases, 
“efforts to prevent and cure disease will in- 
creasingly require reforms in the field of nu- 
trition, sanitation and hygiene and an in- 
crease in the supply of properly trained medi- 
cal and paramedical personnel, equipment, 
clinics and hospitals. . . Further advance 
will be much more expensive and slower in 
coming” (p. 1575). 

Education for development 


Education in South Asia must involve more 
than literary skills if it is to be an effective 
instrument in promoting economic develop- 
ment, says Professor Myrdal. Rational atti- 
tudes toward life and work must be imparted. 
But he finds that almost nowhere are these 
broader goals a part of educational policy. In 
fact the system “has on the whole been left 
as it was at the end of the colonial era” (p. 
1654). 

The central educational concern of all 
South Asian nations has been to increase lit- 
eracy. In this effort, says Professor Myrdal, 
priority should be given to increasing literacy 
among adults, since this would have an im- 
mediate impact on development and would 
tend to make primary education more effec- 
tive (pp. 1685-87). Instead, efforts to raise 
literacy have been concentrated in the pri- 
mary schools; Indonesia is the only country 
that has an effective program of adult edu- 
cation. 

Elementary school enrollment has out- 
paced the growth in population throughout 
the region, though enrollment is still low in 
general and is lowest in the poorest countries 
(p. 1717). Worse still, enrollment cannot be 
equated with attendance, and even less with 
educational attainment (p. 1722). “A large 
number of the children registered as enrolled 
do not attend school regularly; even if they 
do so at the beginning, they do not finish 
school, They never achieve more than a 
modicum of literacy and are destined to lapse 
into total or almost total illiteracy; in most 
South Asian countries only a small number 
ever acquire functional literacy” (p. 1724). 
School facilities are woefully inadequate and 
there is a desperate shortage of trained 
teachers (pp. 1730-36) . 

If one considers South Asia’s low starting 
point—the small number of schools and 
teachers, the low base enrollment—the diffi- 
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culties of drastically increasing school enroll- 
ment become apparent. School-age children 
form a larger percentage of the population 
in South Asia than in the West. Since the 
quality of education must be improved at 
the same time that the number of pupils is 
increased, an enormous investment is re- 
quired. 

Although expansion of the primary school 
system has been the announced goal of most 
planning, Professor Myrdal points out that 
secondary and tertiary schools have in fact 
expanded more—both in enrollment and in 
number of new schools (p. 1745). Concen- 
trated in urban areas, these schools draw 
their pupils primarily from the urban middle 
and upper class (pp. 1745; 1801-02). 

“The problem of reforming education in 
South Asia is far from being merely a quanti- 
tative one of providing more schools; it is 
as much or more a problem of eliminating 
miseducation and large-scale waste of educa- 
tional resources” (p. 1622). The emphasis is 
on learning by rote and acquiring degrees. 
Considering the need for graduates with pro- 
fessional and technical training, Professor 
Myrdal finds the curriculum overly academic 
and literary (pp. 1776-80; 1807). Further- 
more, little attempt is made to change the 
notion that education provides an escape 
from manual work. 

Enrollment at the secondary and tertiary 
level should be kept at its present size, Pro- 
fessor Myrdal says. He recommends greater 
emphasis on technical and vocational edu- 
cation. All schooling at the secondary and 
tertiary levels should be modernized to in- 
clude more technical and scientific subjects, 
with greater emphasis on manual work ex- 
perience” (p. 1817). 

Throughout the school system there must 
be “radical change not only in curriculum, 
diversification, and direction of teaching, 
but in the very spirit of the schools and the 
relationships of the schools, pupils, and 
teachers with their local community and the 
larger society. The schools must seek to 
change the attitudes of the children and, 
ultimately, of the people” (p. 1823). 

Professor Myrdal deplores “the relatively 
low priority given to genuine and radical re- 
forms in the field of health and education” 
and attributes it to “the prevailing philos- 
ophy of development, which stresses the 
overriding importance of capital invest- 
ment” (p. 1540). This has led the South 
Asian nations astray, he says, because the 
investment approach entirely ignores the 
fact that institutional and attitudinal re- 
forms, which depend on political decisions 
rather than budgetary considerations, are 
needed to make investments in education 
pay off,’ and the broader consideration that 
the success of educational programs depends 
on the policies pursued in all other fields” 
(p. 1550). 


The following are representative re- 
views of “Asian Drama” by Prof. Gunnar 
Myrdal: 

{From Time Magazine, Mar. 15, 1968] 

Asta: SOFT STATES 

Nearly a third of the world’s people live in 
the great arc of eleven nations that stretches 
beneath the southern rim of Russia and 
China, From Pakistan to Indonesia, the coun- 
tries of South Asia seem, however, to have 
more than two-thirds of the world’s prob- 
lems: grinding poverty, ruinous population 
growth, feeble economies, the burden of co- 
lonial pasts and, in Southeast Asia, armed 
Communist aggressors. In a new book pub- 
lished this week, Asian Drama, Swedish Econ- 
omist Gunnar Myrdal suggests that the 
bulk of South Asia’s troubles Me not so 
much in history or lack of natural resources 
as in the Asians themselve and their atti- 
tudes toward life and work. 

Myrdal, whose American Dilemma, pub- 
lished in 1944, remains the classic study of 
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the U.S. Negro, was assigned by the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund to undertake a definitive 
study of South Asia’s problems and pros- 
pects, The job took him ten years, including 
three spent traveling in the area, and his 
findings fill three volumes and 2,500 pages. 
Impatient with the Western tendency to 
defer to the heightened sensitivities of South 
Asian leaders and thereby pull their critical 
punches, Myrdal tells it like he sees it. 
Many of his conclusions will not only de- 
press Westerners concerned about the area’s 
future, but will certainly upset may Asians. 

Contempt for Manual Work. All the condi- 
tions usually blamed for Asia's backward- 
ness—such as lack of capital, of resources, 
of education—certainly exist, reports Myrdal. 
But far more damaging to progress are what 
he sees as basic Asian character traits and 
attitudes. In one long sentence that amounts 
to a Doomsday Book, he lists them as: “Low 
levels of work discipline, punctuality and or- 
derliness; superstitious beliefs and irra- 
tional outlook; lack of alertness, adaptabil- 
ity, ambition and general readiness for 
change and experiment; contempt for man- 
ual work; submissiveness to authority and 
exploitation; low aptitude for cooperation,” 
The last Myrdal notes ironically, is a legacy 
from Gandhi and other Asians who led the 
fight against colonialism by preaching non- 
cooperation with authority. The battle for 
independence was won, but now the war 
for progress is being lost in part because of 
@ non-cooperation hangover. 

Neither civilian rulers such as Indira Gan- 
dhi nor the generals who have taken over 
from the postcolonial politicians in many 
South Asian nations have had much success 
in c these attitudes. The result is 
that the best-laid, often Western-tutored, 
economic plans consistently go awry. 
Whether military or civilian, nominally capi- 
talist or self-styled socialist, “the various po- 
litical systems in the region are strikingly 
similar in their inability or unwillingness to 
institute fundamental reforms and enforce 
social discipline. They are all in the sense 
‘soft states.“ And, adds Myrdal: “There is 
little hope in South Asia for rapid devel- 
opment without greater social discipline.” 

Passport from Work, Myrdal is equally 
gloomy about the possibility of checking 
South Asia’s population explosion. Again, 
contrary to the usual Western assumptions, 
he finds indications that birth control in 
Asia may not “spread spontaneously with in- 
dustrialization, urbanization and rising lev- 
els of living.” Even if he is wrong and mas- 
sive birth control takes hold, the very youth- 
fulness of the present population ensures, 
he says, that the Asian work force will not 
shrink for at least a full generation—and 
therefore neither will unemployment. More- 
over, any advantage to be gained by borrow- 
ing Western technology to up the 
“takeoff” into industrialization is being nul- 
lified by the accelerating pace of the West’s 
own industrial progress. The “pace of his- 
tory” is working against the Asians. 

‘The emphasis in Myrdal’s book is on what is 
wrong but he does have some ideas about 
what should be done to set things right. First 
and foremost, the Asian nations themselves 
must bring about social reform and impose 
social discipline. Education, for example, 
must cease to be a passport to escape hard 
work, The West can help by mounting a mas- 
sive research program into the problems of 
underdeveloped countries and by opening its 
markets wider to more Asian products. When 
it comes to agriculture, in which two-thirds 
of South Asians work, Myrdal echoes the 
sensible—if not always acclaimed—view that 
land reform that gives every peasant an 
equal plot and breaks up large estates may 
do Asians scant . Peasants, unless re- 
educated, tend to continue farming just as 
when they were sharecroppers; efficient farm- 
ers are only 

Most of the development aid to the region 
is now given by individual nations. Myrdal 
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recommends that most of it should be dis- 
tributed through such international agencies 
as the World Bank. That way, it would flow 
to those who need it with fewer conditions 
attached and a greater chance for establish- 
ing long-term stability. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 8, 1968] 

BREAKING THE CRUST OF OPINION ON ASIA 


(Note.—The reviewer is professor of eco- 
nomics, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and was chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under President Eisen- 
hower.) 

(By Raymond J. Saulnier) 


Perhaps because it is easier for a theme to 
get lost in a million words than in a few 
thousand, and because Gunnar Myrdal’s 
“Asian Drama, An Inquiry Into the Poverty 
of Nations” runs to three volumes and well 
over two thousand pages, the principal mys- 
tery that confronts its reader is to discover 
what the author is trying most to say. 

But the book has a theme, and it is an 
interesting and plausible one: Economic de- 
velopment in South Asia, and presumably 
elsewhere among the less developed coun- 
tries, must be generated and achieved mainly 
from internal sources; help from the devel- 
oped world, whether in the form of govern- 
ment grants and loans or imported private 
capital, while needed and welcome, can be 
only marginally important; what is really 
essential is to transform the attitudes of 
the people themselves and to reshape their 
indigenous institutions for more effective 
use of labor and other resources already 
available. 

The second mystery is why it should have 
taken more than ten years of Professor Myr- 
dal's time, a team of highly qualified assis- 
tants and what appears to have been more 
than a quarter of a million dollars of finan- 
cial support to come to a conclusion that 
most nonspecialists on the subject have sus- 
pected all along. The answer, I suppose, is 
that no crust is so hard to break as the 
accepted wisdom of the established profes- 
sionals in a subject, which is precisely the 
task Mr. Myrdal sets for himself in most of 
his three volumes. 

A large part of the text, innumerable foot- 
notes and most of the 16 appendices are de- 
signed to show that the “Western approach” 
to development problems has not been “ade- 
quate to reality.” All of which is the more 
interesting in that what Mr. Myrdal offers 
as a substitute is a kind of Veblenian insti- 
tutionalism as American as apple pie. Too 
much of the book, in this reader’s opinion, 
is devoted to academic jousting, especially 
since a good part of the thinking that the 
author struggles so heroically to defeat has 
already been abandoned. But all’s well that 
ends well and if the result is a victory for 
realism in economic studies, as I believe it 
will be, who can complain? 


TO A SIMPLE STRUCTURE 


It is also interesting to note, as does Au- 
gust Heckscher in his foreword to the three 
volumes, that Professor Myrdal was con- 
fronted by the additional difficulty of having 
been the architect of much of the intellec- 
tual edifice that had to be torn down to 
make room for the simple, and on the whole 
satisfying, structure that we are left with. 

As for the work’s conclusions on the out- 
look for South Asia, and on ways for accel- 
erating the development process, one’s first 
impression is that they are dreadfully 
gloomy. This is nowhere more apparent than 
in the extended argument against the es- 
sentially optimistic theory, associated mainly 
with the work of Professor Walt W. Rostow, 
that a generous application of economic as- 
sistance can bring the less developed areas 
rather quickly to a point of “take-off” into 
sustained, self-propelling growth. Mr. Myr- 
dal rejects this theory mainly because he 
believes that the “initial conditions” that 
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prevailed when the Western economies were 
accomplishing their take-off were much more 
favorable than those prevailing now in the 
developing countries. 

When you add what Mr. Myrdal (along 
with other scholars) anticipates as regards 
population growth, and his ent 
with various conditions that make for poor 
utilization of labor—religious taboos, a pref- 
erence for status-ylelding government jobs 
over manual work and wage employment, 
disruptive language disputes, destructive 
competition among racial and religious 
minorities and the absorption of national ef- 
fort in border disputes—you have an ex- 
planation of his pessimism that is complete 
except for one point. This is his belief— 
and it has disquieting implications—that 
South Asian governments tend to be too soft 
in administering their plans. 

But it would be a grave mistake to inter- 
pret his result as altogether negative, though 
Professor Myrdal doubtless recognizes the 
risk that they will be so regarded. The con- 
structive way to interpret his prodigious 
work is to say that it provides a basis for a 
more realistic approach to the development 
problem, and that we in the U.S. can find 
suggestions in it for making our foreign 
economic assistance programs more effective. 
Certainly it suggests that the time has come 
for a thorough reassessment of these pro- 
grams, not with the idea of cutting them— 
though one of the unfortunate implications 
of the balance-of-international-payments 
deficit is that it threatens such a cutback— 
but with the idea of getting better results. 

Looked at with this in mind, Mr. Myrdal’s 
work has a good deal to offer, though it is 
difficult to use—policy suggestions are scat- 
tered and nowhere brought into a systematic 
arrangement—and is disappointing for the 
gaps it leaves unfilled. 

The outstanding feature of his proposals is 
the importance attached to agriculture. Al- 
though no longer the case, there has been a 
tendency in the past to make the develop- 
ment process synonymous with industrial- 
ization. Not so with Professor Myrdal. To 
him, agriculture is the main element gov- 
erning national levels of income and liy- 
ing, and therefore any hope for an improve- 
ment in welfare must turn mainiy on the 
Outlook for higher agricultural productivity; 
but agricultural productivity has been rela- 
tively stagnant and for this reason there 
has been no significant improvement in per 
capita national income. The trouble, in his 
view, is not a high density of population or 
a high man-land ratio, but a vicious cycle 
in which low living levels cause low produc- 
tivity, which in turn yields low levels of liv- 
ing. Behind this unfortunate casal mech- 
anism, says Mr. Myrdal, is the unfavorable 
effect of climate and “a social system of in- 
stitutions and power relations . that is 
severely inimical to productivity. 

His suggestions for breaking the cycle in- 
clude: A small plot of land for members of 
the landless lower strata; gradual abolition of 
the sharecropping system; a respectable 
place for agricultural workers, by weeding 
out of the economic system and out of the 
people’s minds the traditional distaste for 
diligent manual work and, in particular, for 
work as a wage employe; agrarian reform 
focused on the way land is used, rather than 
on the size of landholdings, and limitations 
on agricultural mechanization that has un- 
favorable labor-displacing effects. 

The author concludes, however, that pros- 
pects for such a program, which he describes 
as a modified form of welfare capitalism for 
agriculture, are far from bright. He seems to 
believe that it would be too radical for con- 
servatives and too conservative for ores: 
ideologists bent on a more far- 
distribution of land. Hopefully this is a S iat 
on which he is wrong. 

On industrialization as the road to devel- 
opment, Mr. Myrdal concludes that the level 
from which this process must begin in South 
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Asia is so low, and the increase in popula- 
tion so rapid, that “even if (industry) grows 
at an extremely rapid rate (it) cannot ab- 
sorb more than a small fraction of the nat- 
ural increment in the labor force for decades 
ahead.” He agrees that industrialization 
should be pushed, and has kind words even 
for Gandhi's advocacy of cottage-style in- 
dustry, but he insists it be accompanied by 
measures aimed at improving the utilization 
of labor in other sectors of the economy, 
especially in agriculture. Otherwise, he be- 
lieves, “there is a genuine danger that in- 
dustrialization drives in South Asia will leave 
by far the larger part of the economy in 


stagnation.” 
PETTY ISLANDS 


Furthermore, he discounts the “spread ef- 
fects” of the large-scale, Western-style man- 
ufacturing plants spotted throughout South 
Asia, more so in India than elsewhere and 
which many Western economists (including 
this reviewer) have hoped and believed 
would multiply and in time absorb a sig- 
nificant part of the population in productive, 
well-paid factory jobs. Mr. Myrdal shares 
none of this optimism: “South Asian coun- 
tries,” he writes, now run the risk of creat- 
ing petty islands of highly organized West- 
ern-type industries that will remain sur- 
rounded by a sea of stagnation. If this fate 
is to be averted, industrialization must be 
so directed, and so complemented by policies 
in other fields as to promote simultaneous 
development outside the sphere of modern 
large-scale industry.” And by outside he 
clearly means mainly agriculture and small- 
scale craft industries. 

Professor Myrdal turns out to be some- 
thing of a heretic on foreign trade, too. It 
has been the conventional view that develop- 
ing countries should try to finance capital- 
goods imports by building up their export 
industries. And it has been pretty widely 
accepted that such efforts had a fair chance 
for success, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Apr. 6, 1968] 

Mr. Myrdal sees little hope for export ex- 
pansion because he believes world demand 
for the commodities that developing countries 
produce will grow only slowly, in large part 
because of technological advances in the 
West. He favors preferential tariff treatment 
for the commodities that developing countries 
along the lines favored by the “Prebisch 
School” at United Nations conferences on 
trade and development, but his principal 
suggestion is to plan industrial development 
so as to reduce the reliance of developing 
countries on imports. But neither does he see 
much hope in this essentially autarchic solu- 
tion, and thus what he says on foreign trade 
turns out in general to be negative. 

Although the author has turned heretic on 
a good deal that has been orthodox in deyel- 
opment planning, he remains strictly faithful 
to the view that there is only a limited role 
in less developed countries for private en- 
trepreneurship. 

DOCTRINAIRE OPPOSITION 

No one who favors a larger role for the pri- 
vate sector in the development process would 
quarrel for a moment with Professor Myr- 
dal’s major point, that attitudes and institu- 
tional arrangements are the principal obsta- 
cles blocking the road to . Anything his 
research does to clear the road will be all to 
the good; and one would expect him to wel- 
come help from any quarter, including from 
private entrepreneurship. What he does not 
see, but which a good many Westerners and 
Asians have already noted, is that part of 
what needs to be done to eliminate the obsta- 
cles has to do with the attitudes of planners 
and their essentially doctrinaire opposition to 
private economic undertakings. 

Professor Myrdal recognizes that develop- 
ment in the West was achieved in the liberal 
interlude between mercantilism and the mod- 
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ern welfare state,” but he has little room for 
such liberalism in South Asian development. 
It would perhaps be the ultimate heresy in 
development planning to make a particular 
point of encouraging and expanding the pri- 
vate sector, but the case for doing so is ac- 
tually being made by events. Pakistan pro- 
vides interesting examples of progress 
achieved where private effort is encouraged; 
Taiwan is a success story of the same thing; 
and surely the most interesting and far- 
reaching event affecting the planning process 
in recent years is the Soviet Bloc’s redis- 
covery of the market as a means for allocat- 
ing resources and energizing individual 
effort. 

Actually, a larger role for private enter- 
prise fits very well into the general cast and 
theory of Mr. Myrdal's study, all of which 
suggests that we may now be ready for a 
research effort that will seek specifically to 
determine the conditions under which private 
entrepreneurship can play a larger role in 
the development process. The crust of es- 
tablished opinion has been sufficiently broken 
by Professor Myrdal’s effort that there may 
now be a chance to get an adequate examina- 
tion of this question. 


[From the New Republic, May 4, 1968] 
Asta; Sorr STATES AND HARD FACTS 
(By Kenneth E. Boulding) 


Even with all the unfortunate overtones 
of the word it seems impossible to avoid call- 
ing this study monumental. It is large, au- 
thoritative and carries the imprint of a man 
who may very well be the world’s top social 
scientist. It is timely, and it deals with what 
is perhaps the most important subject facing 
the human race today. With its great length 
and a certain sense of urgency pervading it, 
there is inevitably some repetition, but it is 
well written, with an easy flowing style, and 
it held my attention to the end. The faint- 
hearted reader should be advised that the 
book improves as it goes along, and there is 
much to be said for starting with the Appen- 
dices in Volume 3, many of which are impor- 
tant monographs in their own right. The 
work is excellently indexed and its magnitude 
may be judged by the fact that the author 
index alone contains over 800 names. The 
documentation and footnoting is extensive, 
almost beyond the call of duty. 

Even though the book deals with a partic- 
ular geographical region, a great deal of the 
analysis and conclusions apply to the rest of 
the underdeveloped world. The region actual- 
ly covered by the study consists of Pakistan, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, South Vietnam, Indonesia, Malaya and 
the Philippines. The book’s main question is 
indicated by its subtitle. It is why are these 
countries so poor, as indeed they are, and 
what keeps them poor? Why is the process of 
development and modernization so slow and 
so difficult, in spite of a wide general agree- 
ment about the objectives of policy and the 
desirability of progress on the part of the 
ruling groups? Historically, the period cov- 
ered is mainly from the end of the Second 
World War, which marked the achievement 
for most of these countries, with the single 
exception of Thailand, of political independ- 
ence after more or less long periods of colo- 
nial status. The gaining of national sover- 
eignty after having been part of the colonial 
empires of European powers for periods rang- 
ing from three hundred to a little under one 
hundred years is thus the main fact that 
unifies the region history. 

There is certainly enough similarity among 
these countries to make the concept of a 
region defensible. Nevertheless, the differ- 
ences are also very important, not only in 
religion, where at least four major beliefs 
divide the region—Islam, Hinduism, Bud- 
dhism, and Christianity—but also in lan- 
guage, culture, and political philosophy. The 
work concentrates on India as the major 
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country in the region and one feels at times 
that the whole area is being viewed from the 
perspective of Delhi. Nevertheless, there is a 
good deal to justify such a perspective, for 
India is not only the largest of the countries, 
but also reflects in an extreme form the 
problems they all face. All these countries are 
culturally and linguistically heterogeneous. 
They are all governed by a small ruling class 
which likes to think of itself as a middle 
class, but is actually an upper class. In all 
of them, the mass of the population lives 
at a subsistence level or even below, and 
up to now has been very little touched by 
the processes of modernization. 

The cumulative effect of the work is de- 
pressing in the extreme. Volume 1 begins 
on a note of modest optimism and one sus- 
pects that much of this was written before 
the study really got well under way. The 
ideals of modernization are clearly explained 
and it is evident that these ideals and val- 
ues are very widely accepted by the ruling 
groups. It is possible for the reader to have 
the selfish thought that what Myrdal really 
means by modernization is turning people 
into Swedes—rational, productive, clean, 
healthy, honest, farsighted, and so on, Fur- 
thermore, in the first volume there is some 
optimism about “the third world of plan- 
ning.” The rulers of these countries are all 
committed to extensive government action 
designed to implement the values they hold, 
and bring about the type of society they 
envisage for the future. No longer is devel- 
opment to be left to the vast, incoherent, 
ecological forces of the market. The hand 
of the planner will guide the society along 
the narrow expansion path that leads to 
riches, 

As the work goes on, however, one catches 
an increasing sense of depression as the 
carefully documented and marshalled facts 
come in. It becomes clear that these countries 
are never going to be much like Sweden and 
these people are never going to be Swedes, 
The transmission belts of the traditional cul- 
ture are too strong. The vested interests are 
too great and there is an appalling home- 
ostasis about the traditional village which 
seems to insure that what comes in from out- 
side is eventually diverted into the old power 
structure and used to suppress change rather 
than to encourage it. Furthermore, the im- 
pact of the outside world in these countries 
has intensified their own problems. We see 
this in the most extreme form in Vietnam, 
but we see it also in the population explosion 
which has to be regarded as something com- 
pletely exogenous to the existing social sys- 
tem of this region, and in the debilitating 
ambivalence, even of the elite, towards mod. 
ern institutions because they are not only 
modern, but European or Western, and hence 
tinged with the hate-love relationship of 
the oppressed for the oppressor. 

Myrdal is determined not to be mealy- 
mouthed. He has an excellent Appendix on 
Diplomacy by Terminology in which he de- 
cries the confusion of thought which so 
easily follows upon the use of polite substi- 
tutes for four-leter words like “poor.” He is 
outspoken and well informed on problems of 
corruption, a little less so perhaps on the 
more elusive problem of incompetence. He is 
unsparing, furthermore, in his criticism of 
those Western economists and social scien- 
tists who think that development is equiva- 
lent to technology and who are unwilling to 
recognize the obstacles created by ancient 
tradition, class structures and especially by 
the existing power structure of the society. 
This is a point which is so underplayed in 
most Western and especially in American 
writing on the subject that it is refreshing 
to have someone who is not a Marxist point 
out that existing power and property struc- 
tures, especially in the village, may be the 
most important obstacle to development. On 
the other hand, something in Myrdal is a 
little reminiscent of the depressing discovery 
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of the New Left that the powerful have power 
and that, therefore, very little can be done 
about it. Toward the end of the book Myrdal 
seems constantly to be saying that such and 
such should be done, but it will not be done 
because of the power structure. 

The term “soft states” is used frequently 
throughout the work to describe the South 
Asian countries. What Myrdal seems to mean 
by this is that they are “undisciplined” in 
the sense that the actions of government are 
not necessarily carried out, that the govern- 
ment is unwilling to use coercion against its 
own people, and that perhaps there is a 
tendency to substitute words, assertions, and 
even legislative acts for things and deeds. 
The term “soft,” however, in spite of having 
four letters may also be part of the diplo- 
matic vocabulary. In many respects, these 
states are highly coercive, especially in regard 
to racial, religious, or linguistic minorities. 
Had what Pip hao has done to the Tamils, 
Burma to the Indian minorities, Indonesia to 
the Chinese, Pakistanis to Hindus, and In- 
dians to Moslems, been done by a Western 
country it would have been described as 
fascist. Furthermore, most of these states 
have no hesitation in using military vio- 
lence, either internally or externally, and 
waste their desperately sparse resources in 
arms races. In their foreign policies toward 
each other, they are strongly reminiscent of 
19th-century Europe. This hardly seems to be 
covered by the word soft.“ Furthermore, 
though the ideals of modernization and de- 
mocracy which they profess are not matched 
by their performance, this may not mean 80 
much an unwillingness to coerce as a covert 
recognition of the power structure. In Myr- 
dal's terms, indeed, the United States could 
very well be accused of being a “soft” state; 
this is the “American dilemma.” 

It may well be that one of the problems 
of the book is that the “hard facts” which 
emerge with such depressing clarity as the 
work proceeds are counter in a sense to the 
author's initial presuppositions. Myrdal 18 
very sympathetic towards planning and espe- 
clally towards the “third world of plan- 
ning,” which is neither the cruel and ruth- 
less austerity of the communists nor the 
futureless and undirected vision of laissez 
faire. As the book proceeds, however, it be- 
comes clear that the mass of people in these 
countries are, in a notable phrase of the 
1930's, “more planned against than planning“ 
and that the “soft planning” (the phrase 
is mine, not Myrdal’s) which is so charac- 
teristic of the region succeeds in bringing 
about the worst of all possible worlds. What 
planning has meant in these countries, espe- 
cially in India, is, first, the use of the na- 
tional budget for developmental public works 
which go somewhat beyond the usual West- 
ern framework to include, for instance, a 
state steel industry, and second, a large 
array of “discretionary controls,” that is, 
quotas and licensing. It seems to be almost 
impossible to do anything in India without 
a license, which it is in the power of some 
government official to withhold. Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that cor- 
ruption flourishes. Quantitative controls, or 
licensing, whether of foreign exchange, im- 
ports, materials, building permits, sites, or 
bank loans, inevitably provoke an enormous 
demand for corruption, and society has to 
have a very strong Puritan ethic if the 
supply is not to be found rather elastic. 
Although all the evidence he has collected 
points to this conclusion, Myrdal is a little 
unwilling to state it explicitly. 

Nobody in this day and age ts going to 
argue that a society should deny itself a 
self-conscious image of the future, or that 
government should deny itself any economic 
functions. In these days everybody has a 
mixed economy. Nevertheless, there are some 
mixes which are much worse than others 
and the Asian countries seem to have a pos- 
itive genius for hitting on the worst of 
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them, with the possible exceptions of the 
two richest among them, Malaya and Cey- 
lon. Nobody is going to argue either that 
FFF 
market would develop is necessarily opti- 
mum, from the point of view of future de- 
velopment, for these or any other countries. 
Some distortion of the price system in the 
interest of development can be defended. 
Discretionary, quantitative controls with 
quotas and licenses, however, mean that at 
a certain point prices go to infinity in the 
absence of bribery and corruption. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that this is an optimum 
price system. The same proposition holds, 
as Myrdal has also pointed out very effec- 
tively, for financial markets and the rate 
of interest. Artificially low interest rates 
coupled with quantitative restrictions are 
extremely unlikely to produce an optimum 
investment pattern. Yet nearly all these 
countries seem to have fallen into this trap. 
It is interesting to watch Myrdal being 
pushed by the logic of his facts towards a 
position much closer to that of Milton 
Friedman than he would like to admit! 

In spite of the book’s tremendous size and 
extensive coverage, there are some rather 
striking omissions. There is no really ade- 
quate discussion, for instance, of the role of 
the defense establishments and the war in- 
dustry, either in the economic or the political 
life of these countries. Even more surprising, 
there is no comprehensive description of the 
system of taxation and public finance which 
one would have thought crucial to the de- 
velopment problems, There are only rather 
incidental references to the banking system 
and the nature of capital markets and finan- 
cial institutions. These omissions may have 
been justified by the already enormous extent 
of the work and a certain pressure of urgency. 
Nevertheless, they do detract from the com- 
pleteness of the argument, In conclusion, one 
hopes that a condensation will be produced 
which will make the essential argument of 
the work available to readers who will be 
put off by the 2,300 pages of rather fine print. 
One hopes also that some of the Appendices 
might be published as separate monographs, 
or again, might be combined and rearranged 
into a separate work. Myrdal’s attack on the 
economists and economic models of develop- 
ment is often very sound, and economists 
should pay close attention to his insistence 
that concepts which may be meaningful in 
the environment of a developed country are 
frequently meaningless and confusing in the 
context of the underdeveloped world. His at- 
tack, for instance, on the notion of unem- 
ployment or even underemployment in the 
underdeveloped world, if perhaps carried a 
little too far, is still trenchant and necessary 
and his insistence that the major problem is 
the total culture which creates such a low 
productivity of labor is also highly valid, His 
insistence on the crucial importance of agri- 
culture, and on the fact that for at least a 
generation to come no conceivable amount of 
industrialization in these countries will take 
care of the rapidly growing labor force, shows 
a very solid quantitative sense of what is 
perhaps the hardest fact of the whole prob- 
lem. 


Twenty-five years ago, in American Di- 
lemma, Myrdal showed a remarkable capacity 
for telling us in this country what we should 
have known, and in a way did know already; 
that where ideals and reality do not coincide 
one or the other must give. Asian Drama has 
in a sense the same message for Asia: that 
the realities of the situation do not corre- 
spond to the ideals, the verbal pronounce- 
ments and the ostensible purpose of these 
societies. One hopes that the major result of 
this work will be a realistic reappraisal, how- 
ever agonizing, of the total social dynamic of 
these societies by their elites. At the moment, 
their problems seem almost insoluable. It is 
precisely the kind of shock treatment, how- 
ever, which this work provides, that may re- 
lease us from the world of fantasy which we 
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have too long inhabited, and this may then 
change the dynamic towards a more hopeful 
future for these countries and for the world. 


[From the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
Apr. 25, 1968] 


How THE PLANNERS FAILED ASIA 
(By L. F. Goodstadt) 


(Nork.— Economic planning,” an impor- 
tant new book by the distinguished Swedish 
economist, Gunnar Myrdal, has attacked 
much of the current thinking about the eco- 
nomic problems of Asia. Professor Myrdal 
claims that many of the economic theories 
popular in the region are wrong and that 
Asian leaders suffer from their habit of view- 
ing the region’s problems in Western terms. 
In a review of this book, Mr. Goodstadt 
argues that Professor Myrdal has not gone 
far enough. The author has exposed the un- 
realistic basis of economic planning in this 
part of the world and yet continues to be- 
lieve that planning will provide the answers 
to poverty. Mr. Goodstadt nevertheless sug- 
gests that in the light of Professor Myrdal's 
work, the credibility of planners and econ- 
omists in Asia has been destroyed.) 


Asia has been poisoned by an infection 
picked up in the West. The disease has fairly 
obvious symptoms—an excessive confidence 
in the ability of modern economic theories to 
transform backward nations, an infatuation 
with Western social and political ideologies 
and an obsession with planning. The sickness 
is not less malignant for being psychological, 
and its disastrous consequences are to be seen 
in several countries of the region. The strange 
thing is that the West itself is largely im- 
mune to the sickness it has nurtured in its 
leading universities which have been the 
training grounds of a large proportion of 
Asia’s elite. In Britain, Mr. Harold Wilson 
brought in Drs. Kaldor and Balgoh to act 
as house economists for him, and the tragic 
course of the British economy under the 
Labour Government probably means that 
the experiment will not be repeated. Again, if 
economists really were the oracles that the 
developing world fondly imagines them to 
be, Washington would have solved its bal- 
ance of payments problem long before this; 
Britain would be bouncing along and there 
would be no agonising over the future de- 
velopment of some of the countries in the 
Common Market. Furthermore, the problem 
of world poverty would be well on the way 
to solution, for economists have been pour- 
ing out their counsel to the poor nations 
(and sadly, much of it has been accepted) 
for two decades. 

The Review has made these points before, 
and indeed, to anyone who has to grapple 
with the facts of life of Asia's economies, they 
are inescapable. India, for all its army of 
planners and its plethora of economic regu- 
lations, is a mess. Ceylon has had a splendid 
plan on paper for several years, and yet the 
economy moves forward at an imperceptible 
pace. Burma seems to have decided on eco- 
nomic suicide in attempting to nationalise 
wholesale major sectors of commerce and 
industry. In Indonesia, President Sukarno 
probably set several world records for the 
amount of damage that one man could in- 
flict on his country’s economy. Just to make 
sure that there is no escape from the plan- 
ners’ influence, ECAFE has sponsored at- 
tempts to engage in regional planning, de- 
spite the fact that privately many of the 
ECAFE economists agree that regional plan- 
ning is so much wishful thinking. Economic 
planning on a regional scale would be easier 
to swallow if national planning were a roar- 
ing success instead of a miserable failure. 

Very often, it seems that the lonely voices 
of pragmatism which protest at the tyranny 
of the “monstrous regiment of economists” 
are buried under the weight of meaningless 
statistics and planning platitudes that are 
churned out by Asian governments. Now, 
however, the worm has turned, and an aca- 
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demic economist of impeccable “liberal” 
record has launched a massive attack on the 
economic shibboleths that have been allowed 
to distort the pattern of development in the 
region for so long. (Asian Drama: An In- 
quiry into the Poverty of Nations by Gunnar 
Myrdal. New York: The Twentieth Century 
Fund, 1968. Three volumes, 2,284 pages 
US$20). What makes Professor Myrdal's book 
of special interest is that he himself played 
a leading role in propagating many of the 
ideas that he now attacks—a fact he very 
readily acknowledges. 

His book, Asian Drama, has been compared 
with the work of Keynes. This is more than 
just publisher's sales talk. Perhaps the 
greatest contribution that Keynes made to 
the practice (rather than the theory of eco- 
nomics) was to expose the orthodox eco- 
nomic theories of his day not simply as 
wrong but as ruinous to the economies of 
the West and enormously costly in terms of 
human suffering during the “Great Depres- 
sion”. He forced governments to accept re- 
sponsibility for the health of their economies 
instead of finding an alibi for slumps in 
economics’ “iron laws“. This function, Pro- 
fessor Myrdal also performs, though it is 
only fair to say that he has not yet escaped 
entirely from the economic myths on which 
he was weaned. But the fact that he is in 
the “God make me good—but not yet” stage 
offers some hope that eventually he will cast 
out the old idolatries and accept a complete 
conversion. 

This is a book that deserves to be read by 
anyone anxious for the progress and welfare 
of Asia, though it deliberately excludes 
Japan, Taiwan, South Korea and Hong- 
kong—the “Chinese” (by culture and his- 
tory) group of nations who have not allowed 
the planners and ideologists to take full 
control—and China, This is unfortunate be- 
cause Professor Myrdal might have gained a 
great deal by testing his conclusions about 
“South Asia” against the policies and expe- 
rience of the four “free” economies who have 
made a success of industralisation in Asia, 
The length of the book is a deterrent, and 
it is laboriously written and repetitive. But 
there is no need to read it all. The chap- 
ters on the history of the countries that 
Professor Myrdal surveys can be skipped; the 
author is not terribly impressive as an eco- 
nomic historian of either East or West. The 
pedestrian style is more than compensated 
for by the fact that Professor Myrdal con- 
fines economic jargon to footnotes and ap- 
pendices, and the book can be readily under- 
stood by a reader with even a minimum of 
economic background. While the book as a 
whole does not represent a creative contribu- 
tion to economic theory and many of Pro- 
fessor Myrdal’s major theses have been more 
rigorously argued by other scholars, his is 
the first attempt to build up a comprehen- 
sive general critique of modern development 
economics. 

It is hard to summarise the essence of a 
book this long, But Professor Myrdal has a 
few central ideas to which he constantly 
returns. The first of these is that economics 
is a group of theories which was worked out 
in the West and which is too slavishly applied 
in the very different Asian context. He be- 
lieves that economic development in Asia will 
come from planning, but the logic and 
method of planning will have to be drastically 
reformed. He is convinced that economic 
progress is not just a matter of economic 
reforms but the total transformation of 
society, its attitudes and institutions, He 
argues that governments in the region are 
“soft”, unwilling to insist on the discipline 
necessary to free their people from poverty; 
and that Asia has been blinded by prejudices 
and misconceptions which it has picked up 
from the West or created for itself. Perhaps 
the most recurrent of his themes is that it 
cannot be taken for granted that Asians are 


ready to grasp at every opportunity to foster 
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economic progress; indeed, the opposition to 
the development process is very well en- 

He is firmly wedded to the idea that 
it will only be possible to boost production 
when living standards are improved so that 
peasants are well-fed enough to improve their 
productivity and the proletariat healthy 
enough to become efficient. 

The special virtue of Professor Myrdal’s 
book is its attempt to be candid, He very 
rightly draws attention to the new “white 
man's burden”: the conventional politeness 
with which non-Asians are expected to com- 
ment on life in the region. He accuses the in- 
tellectuals of Asia of romancing about the 
masses and refusing to face up to the need to 
change popular attitudes. He dismisses as 
false stereotypes such Asian views of them- 
selves as being more spiritual than the rest 
of the world, more peace-loving, less prone to 
go to law and so on. He strips away the 
illusion that it is the population explosion 
that has caused Asia’s hunger and points to 
the reserves of uncultivated land available in 
the region. As he says, agriculture in Asia 
still relies on tilling more land to increase 
production rather than on the adoption of 
modern farming techniques—which are what 
Asia needs to produce the food it needs. 

Professor Myrdal, the “arch-liberal” is even 
willing to put in a good word for colonialism: 
“Generally, with all its shortcomings, the 
colonial period provided these countries with 
more ‘development’ than they had ever had, 
though not always in the direction that now 
seem desirable”. This, of course, is the point. 
All the struggles that took place to force the 
retreat of imperialism in Asia, all the courage, 
all the high hopes and pledges have ended in 
broken promises as far as economic well- 
being is concerned (though Malaysia and 
Singapore could prove the exceptions). The 
reasons for the unhappy tale of failure and 
stagnation that have so often followed the 
departure of the colonialists must surely lie 
in the defects of economic policies and plan- 
ning in Asia which Professor Myrdal portrays. 

He begins with an attack on the tools 
used by economists in Asia. Whether econ- 
omists like it or not, their theories cannot 
claim universal validity. They describe even 
Western economies very inadequately, and 
they are seriously deficient when applied to 
poor countries because there the data are 
lacking which would expose the errors built 
into the abstract theories. He condemns 
Asians for swallowing Western economic 
theories when their economic environ- 
ments—unlike the West—are actually hos- 
tile to development. Bitterly, he remarks: 
“Knowledge about the true conditions in 
these countries is not only incomplete, even 
among their leaders, but biased in an opti- 
mistic direction”. The leaders, he adds, insist 
on dealing with their problems in Western 
terms. 


Professor Myrdal attacks the statistical in- 
formation which Asian governments peddle, 
though he is more concerned with its theo- 
retical defects than with its manifest inac- 
euracies. He also questions the ability of 
Asians societies to guide their economic des- 
tinies through direct controls: “The struc- 
ture on which South Asian countries are 
trying to build democratic planning is in 
general weak and inimical to development”. 
The governments of Asia have failed to push 
through measures which would force their 
citizens to accept a set of community rules 
and obligations to speed up progress. Cor- 
ruption saps the authority of administra- 
tions, and, in any case, civil servants are not 
paid to set off the kind of revolution against 
their own governments that an economic 
breakthrough demands, He attacks the fa- 
cade erected around plans with their ex- 
perts” and their “irrationally simplified eco- 
nomie models“. Of the scarcity of hard 
knowledge about the economies of Asia, he 


onstrated by plan makers and the economists 
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who speculate about planning”. He presses 
home the fact that the poor have not dene- 
fitted from the planning process in Asia. 

After this onslaught, Professor Myrdal 
ought logically to be numbered the 
“anti-planners”. Unfortunately, he lacks the 
courage of his own rational convictions. He 
still clings to g as the way out for 
Asia, though it is hard to understand what 
causes his intellectual blindness. Perhaps, 
in an academic sort of way, Professor Myrdal 
is right: economics should be able to come 
up with rational theories that will explain, 
predict and help to control the process of 
development. But the region cannot wait on 
the appearance of an Einstein to revolution- 
ise economics. 

Time after time, Professor Myrdal cannot 
bear the force of his own logic, and the 
reader is left with a book that destroys all 
justification for the addiction to planning 
that has ravaged the Asian economy. Pos- 
sibly, Professor Myrdal is not in close enough 
contact with the region. Thus, the Profes- 
sor's criticism of developments in Burma 
and Indonesia is strangely muted. He praises 
Ceylon for its rice subsidies though these 
have come close to des the eco- 
nomic—and political—fabric of the nation. 
He adds that Ceylon is the only nation in 
the region that has an effective district or- 
ganisation for public health”, Yet 1968 saw 
a revival of malaria on the island for the 
first time since it was completely eradicated 
by DDT. Very often, the author seems im- 
pressed with schemes that have been well 
worked out on paper (like the development 
plans of India and Ceylon), and he forgets 
that a planning document means nothing 
unless it can be translated into reality. 

Interestingly, although he condemns the 
Western attitudes of economists in Asia, al- 
most all his footnotes refer either to academic 
articles or books that were surely the very 
targets of his criticism, Apart from one ref- 
erence to the Review and considerable use 
of the (Indian) Economic Weekly, he ignores 
the daily and periodical press of Asia. Like 
Asia’s own economists, he cannot rid him- 
self of the feeling that economics does have 
the solution to poverty. This is tragic, for he 
has fallen into the same trap as all the rest 
of the professional economists who promise 
their ministers that all things are possible 
provided they espouse planning. 

Willy-nilly, Professor Myrdal has set out 
the unanswerable case against planning. As 
he says, all effective planning must be done 
in physical terms. Planning—except in the 
vaguest sense—cannot be accomplished with- 
out reliable data. How, for instance, can a 
government hope to plan the expansion of 
an industry without knowing its relation- 
ships with other sectors of the economy, cap- 
ital-output ratios, existing capacity, demand 
for its products, its raw material require- 
ments and all the other details that govern 
the industry’s growth rate. This kind of data 
is lacking in Asia particularly in agriculture. 
As the author says in another context: “Both 
the rewards of success and the penalties of 
failure are greater in an underdeveloped than 
in a developed country. The poorer the coun- 
try and the greater the danger that it may 
not be able to lift itself beyond the thresh- 
olds to cumulative development, the more 
imperative that whatever efforts it makes 
and whatever scarce resources it scrapes to- 
gether be used with maximum efficiency”. 

How can any government in Asia possibly 
delude itself that it has the knowledge to en- 
sure that it acts in the economic sphere with 
maximum efficiency? As Professor Myrdal re- 
marks: “The process of planning can be re- 
garded as a learning process’ in which intui- 
tion is transformed inte hunches and 
hunches into knowledge”. As he makes abun- 
dantly clear throughout the three volumes, 
Asia has not progressed beyond the “hunch” 
stage. The author almost gives up the ghost 
on planning toward the end of the third 
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volume: “Whatever actions are taken, they 
must be the worse for having an irrelevant 
and logically inconsistent theory to guide 
them”, After a bitter attack on errors in 
the theories of planning, he confesses: “A 
bad guide is not necessarily better than 
none: bad guides not only mislead but also 
give false confidence“. Truth, however, slips 
from his grasp, and he returns to his quest 
for better theories. 

Why is it that a man of Professor Myrdal’s 
stature is unable to make the final leap? Did 
he miss his footing right at the start of his 
enterprise where he laid down the value 
premises that he believes should be espoused 
in economic policies for Asia? These he calls 
the “modernisation ideals”, the goals that 
Asia's intellectual elite have set for them- 
selves. First on his list is “rationality”, then 
planning, followed by increased productivity 
and several others. In one sense,“ he remarks, 
“all of the modernisation ideals are con- 
tained in, and derived from, the ideal of ra- 
tionality and planning”. This ought not to be 
the case: in a region as impoverished as Asia, 
surely the first need—the only priority in 
fact—must be to increase production. He 
quotes India’s Second Plan, which stated: “A 
rising standard of living, or material welfare 
as it is sometimes called, is of course not an 
end in itself“. It is to be hoped that the peas- 
ants of Bihar in the famine of 1966 were 
consoled by New Delhi’s concern for their 
“spiritual” welfare. 

Surely, the message is clear enough. Asia’s 
governments have been enticed by Western 
ideals of “socialism” and “equality” and 
lulled by the self-confidence of their econ- 
omists into believing that a developing coun- 
try can afford to jump straight from a primi- 
tive economy into all the social and political 
luxuries of a twentieth century welfare state. 
The reality is that when a nation is poor, 
it cannot afford to take the moral stand 
that the desire of profits is bad and private 
enterprise must be restrained. Yet this is a 
view shared by several Asian governments. 
Even where these governments believe that 
they are following practical communist 
models for development, they should bear 
in mind (as Professor Myrdal does not) the 
criticism pouring out of Eastern Europe 
about state planning. (Significantly, China's 
economists, in the pre-Cultural Revolution 
period at any rate, showed themselves to be 
highly pragmatic creatures.) Paradoxically, 
as Professor Myrdal says of India (the 
planners’ paradise): “Most officials have to 
devote most of their time and energy to 
limiting or stopping (private) enterprise. 
This is like driving a car with the accelerator 
pushed to the floor but the brakes on”. More 
than this, such a state of affairs is out- 
rageous for a region as backward as Asia. 

Even if planning made sense from a logical 
and practical point of view, it would prob- 
ably be the wrong prescription for Asia. Pro- 
fessor Myrdal emphasises the fact that plan- 
ning is an ideal whose attractions are con- 
fined to the elite and not shared by the 
masses. He states: “There can be no doubt 
that in the traditional setting of South 
Asian societies (excepting to an extent the 
Chinese) many people are ‘survival-minded’, 
striving for nothing other than to preserve 
their customary low levels of living“. One so- 
lution to this would be to change traditional 
societies, but Professor Myrdal acknowledges 
the tenacity with which communities resist 
change. The other possibility is to bring the 
population to want more than mere survival. 
However in many countries in the region 

(Indonesia and Burma are the best ex- 
amples), it is far better to cling to the pro- 
tection of simple, even subsistence, economy; 
this way, the people remain untouched by 
the havoc created by governments’ misman- 
agement. Why should a peasant adopt new 
methods of cultivation when the authorities 
fail to give him the assurance that he will 
be permitted to enjoy the extra income he 
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produces untroubled by inflation or official 
interference? 

Until Asian governments prove themselves 
worthy of their people’s confidence in the 
economic sphere, they will stick to the old 
and trusted tools and techniques of their 
forefathers, Enterprise will be kept to a 
minimum because with bad administrations, 
its rewards are uncertain, By this time, even 
the most remote villages must have come to 
mistrust everything done in the name of 
a plan. The time has come to throw away 
the meaningless arithmetic of planning and 
substitute for it an equation that even the 
simplest can understand: effort on one side, 
reward on the other. This may delay the 
advent of social justice, but at least it will 
not compound hunger and disease as the 
economists’ planning has done. And in the 
long run, affluence has its own way of ensur- 
ing that social justice is enhanced, 

THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES IN THE Past 20 

Years: GROWTH TRANSFORMATION AND 
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Introduction 


1. This paper deals mainly with the eco- 
nomic indices of development. Development 
in the poor countries, it hardly needs be said, 
is, however, a broad-ranging experiment af- 
fecting every facet of their national lives— 
social, political and cultural—and economic 
indices cannot indicate by themselves the 
broader aspects of transformation and 
change that the developing countries are go- 
ing through. Even in the economic field, pro- 
duction and income indices do not always 
measure accurately the extent of progress 
achieved, since the effort which the poor 
countries have to make to promote their de- 
velopment is not necessarily refiected in the 
growth of income or production in rela- 
tively short periods of time. It is now more 
and more widely recognized that the devel- 
oping countries must first achieve a basic 
structural transformation of their econo- 
mies, particularly in order to harness mod- 
ern science and technology to their produc- 
tion systems. An essential aspect of such a 
transformation is the building up of social 
as well as physical infrastructure. The eco- 
nomic justification for these investments is 
not that they, by themselves, lead in the 
short run to growth of the national incomes 
of these counries, but that they will eventu- 
ally increase the returns to directly produc- 
tive investments. 

2. With these qualifications in mind, we 
may now turn to the broad facts of the eco- 
nomic development experience of the devel- 
oping countries. Attached to this paper as 
Appendix 2 are a series of charts prepared in 
the World Bank illustrating trends in eco- 
nomic growth, international trade and in- 
ternational finance of these countries. 

11 
Income and population 

3. First, the national income growth rates. 
The United Nations declarations on the De- 
velopment Decade called for an annual rate 
of economic growth of 5 percent in the de- 
veloping countries to be reached in the 
1960's. The combined average annual growth 
rates achieved in the developing countries 
has been somewhat below this target—ac- 
tually it was 4.9 percent during the period 
1960-66. This compares with a growth rate 
of 4.7 per annum during the previous decade. 


4. Aggregate figures for all developing 
countries, of course, conceal wide variations, 
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Among the major regions, the fastest growth 
in the sixties, more than 7 percent per year, 
has been in Southern Europe and the Middle 
East. These regions also experienced con- 
siderable acceleration in their growth rates 
in the 1960's compared with the average of 
the 1950's (in the 1950’s, growth rate in 
both these regions was 5.6 percent). East 
Asia achieved average growth of 4.9 percent 
in the period 1960-66, which was somewhat 
lower than the growth rate achieved in the 
fifties (5.1 percent). Korea, Malaysia, Re- 
public of China and Thailand achieved 
growth rates which were much above the 
average, but the regional average was re- 
duced by sluggish growth in Indonesia. 
Latin America sustained over-all growth of 
4.7 per year in the 1960’s. Increases in the 
gross national product for the region as a 
whole were held back by the relatively slow 
expansion of Argentina and Brazil. As a re- 
sult despite the acceleration of economic 
growth in Chile, Peru and some Central 
American countries, the annual average 
growth rate for the region as a whole was 
lower in the 1960's than the average of the 
1950's. 

5. The slowest growing regions in the 
1960's, as in the fifties, have been Africa and 
South Asia, Gross domestic product in these 
regions increased at average annual rates of 
3.3 percent and 3.4 percent, respectively, 
somewhat less than in the previous decade. 
The decline in the average for Africa resulted 
largely from special circumstances in Al- 
geria, where GDP actually declined, and in 
the Democratic Republic of Congo. The slow 
growth of India, chiefly accounted for the 
sluggishness of the indices of South Asia's 
expansion in the 196078. 

6. In per capita terms, growth of develop- 
ing countries has been even slower. Their 
rate of population growth accelerated to 2.5 
percent per year from 1960 to 1966 compared 
with 2.2 percent in the 1950’s. Correspond- 
ingly, their average per capita economic 
growth in the 1960's was reduced to 2.3 per- 
cent. All the major developing regions have 
experienced rates of population growth of 
over 2 percent in the last decade, except 
Southern Europe where the growth rate has 
been 1.4 percent per year. If Southern Europe 
is excluded, the average per capita income 
growth in the developing countries in the 
1960's is considerably reduced; it amounted 
to somewhat over 1.5 percent. The fastest 
growth in population in the sixties, follow- 
ing the pattern observed in the fifties, has 
been in the Middle East and Latin America 
(2.9 percent in both regions). There are also 
considerable variations among countries— 
countries like Argentina, Barbados, Bolivia, 
Chad, Greece, Tunisia and Yugoslavia had 
relatively low rates of growth of population 
(1.6 percent per annum or below), while a 
considerably larger number of countries e.g. 
Colombia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Iraq, Israel, Libya, 
Nicaragua, Niger, Malaysia, Philippines, Peru, 
Thailand and Venezuela had rates of popu- 
lation growth between 3 to 4 percent per 
annum. Two countries—China (Mainland) 
and India between them accounted for well 
over one-third of the world’s total popula- 
tion. Six countries of the developing regions— 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Brazil, Mexico and 
Nigeria—which together contain about one 
quarter of the world’s population—had rela- 
tively high rates of increase varying from 3.4 
percent (Mexico) to 2 percent (Nigeria). Be- 
tween 1960 and 1966 the population of Asia 
increased by 200 million—enough to repopu- 


The slowdown in the regional 

rates due to setbacks in the growth of in- 
dividual countries is only an interesting 
statistical observation, it does not imply that, 
as a result of slow growth in one or two 
countries, other countries in these regions 
had grown less fast than they otherwise 
would have. 
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late the entire United States or the Soviet 
Union, 

7. Because of the importance as well as the 
widespread interest in the subject of popu- 
lation control in the developing countries, 
it may be appropriate to make some com- 
ments on the relationship between popula- 
tion and economic growth. The arithmetic of 
this relationship is perfectly straight- 
forward—if production in a society increases 
by 1 percent, and so does population—the 
gain per head in terms of income or produc- 
tion is nil; if population had growth by less 
than 1 percent, gain in income per head 
would have been positive. On the basis of this 
and certain other numerical economic rela- 
tionships, economists and statisticians have 
calculated that on average a reduction in 
population growth rates in the poor countries 
by Yo of 1 percent is equivalent to an in- 
crease in capital formation—or foreign aid— 
of $600 million or 80. 

8. While the arithmetic of this relationship 
between economic growth and population 
is perfectly clear; unfortunately, the eco- 
nomics of it is not, and attempts at gener- 
alizations in this respect are often mislead- 
ing. The available data indicate varying cor- 
relation between rates of population growth 
and rates of economic growth in different 
countries. Countries like the Republic of 
Korea, and Thailand, which have experienced 
high rates of growth have also had rapid in- 
creases in their population. In the case of 
India, on the other hand, a high rate of 
population growth has served to increase 
poverty. 

9. The point is that what happens to eco- 
nomic growth does not depend on the size 
and growth of population per se but on 
whether productive use can be made of ris- 
ing population. Where there are plentiful 
natural resources to be brought into use or 
where productive capacity and efficiency are 
increasing rapidly and where the population 
is so sparse that economies of scale remain 
to be realized, a larger population may be 
no drawback but actually a positive advan- 
tage in terms of the average standard of life. 
Australia and Canada are important ex- 
amples of this. Some of the African coun- 
tries, now sparsely populated, may poten- 
tially be able to gain rather than lose from 
larger population. But for most countries— 
India is a leading example—the existing 
mumbers may already be too large, at least 
for the foreseeable future, since there already 
exists a very large potential labor force that 
requires to be equipped for production. It is 
in the inability of most developing countries 
to use their increasing manpower produc- 
tively that the economic disadvantages of 
their population growth lies. Population con- 
trol for many of these countries seems a ne- 
cessity—not only on economic grounds but 
also on grounds of health, human relations 
and, indeed, as the very basis of civilized 
life. In judging the efforts of these countries, 
however, it is important to remember that 
it usually takes many years before birth- 
rates can be substantially reduced; also, that 
the current increase in population in devel- 
oping countries is largely a reflection of the 
tremendous progress that has been made in 
cutting down death rates through better 
medicines and health care—in itself a part 
and a fruit of economic development—and 
this increase in population is likely to con- 
tinue. 

Industry and agriculture 

10. Industry has been the most dynamic 
sector in the developing countries. Over the 
period 1948-1964 the rate of growth of manu- 
facturing production has been considerably 
higher in the developing, as compared to the 
developed, countries. The average annual 
growth in the developing countries in manu- 
facturing output has been over 7 percent 
throughout this entire period as against a 
growth of 5 percent in the developed coun- 
tries. However, for the years 1965 and 1966, 
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the average rate of growth for both types of 
economies was 7 percent. 

11. On a regional basis the most spectac- 
ular increase in the developing world occur- 
red in Asia (excluding Japan). Here an an- 
nual rate of growth of 0.8 between 1938 and 
1948 was transformed to one of over 9 per- 
cent as an average over the period 1950-1964. 
The Latin American performance was more 
modest: the region as a whole experienced 
an average growth rate of just under 6 per- 
cent. Aggregative figures are not available 
for Africa, but the United Nations economic 
staff has estimated that between the second 
half of the 1950’s and the first half of the 
1960's growth in manufacturing industry for 
the region as a whole (excluding the Union 
of South Africa) was in the range of 7 to 8 
percent per annum. 

12. The percentage share of developing 
countries in world manufacturing produc- 
tion (excluding East European Countries and 
the Soviet Bloc) increased from 5.1 percent 
in 1948 to 6.6 percent over the period 1960- 
64 with Asia accounting for 40 percent of 
the increase and Africa for 60 percent. Over 
the same period the Latin American share of 
world production remained stationary at 3.5 
percent. The value of per capita manufac- 
turing production, increased by almost 60 
percent for developing countries as compared 
to increase of just over 40 percent for the 
developed countries. Another indicator of 
advance by the developing countries can be 
seen in the changing composition of gross 
domestic product by major sectors: whereas 
manufacturing accounted for 14.5 percent 
of GDP in developing countries in 1954 this 
figure has increased to 17.9 percent in the 
period 1960-1964. The share of manufactur- 
ing in the developed countries at these two 
dates were 30.2 and 31.3 percent respectively. 

13. While manufacturing industry in the 
developing countries increased at a rate con- 
siderably higher than in the developed econ- 
omies, trends in productivity were not so 
encouraging. It is estimated that output per 
worker in manufacturing increased at an 
average rate of about 3 percent per annum 
during the period 1955-1964 as compared to 
about 4 percent for the developed countries. 
Yet it is the increase of productivity which 
is essential if substantial increases in living 
standards are to be achieved; it is only by 
substantial increases in output per worker 
particularly in agriculture and manufactur- 
ing that the rise in population can be offset. 

14. In the manufacturing sector develop- 
ment has often been oriented toward sub- 
stitution for imported manufactures, exports 
accounting for only a small part of produc- 
tion. The share of developing countries in 
world exports in manufactures and semi- 

manufactures, which declined from 6.6 per- 
cent to 5.0 percent during the period 1955-58 
improved by 1966 when it reached nearly 6 
percent. The average annual growth rate in 
exports of manufactures from these countries 
has been over 7.5 percent compared with an 
expansion of 9.5 percent per year in total 
export volume of manufactured goods. 
Among the developing countries, the Republic 
of China, Hong Kong, Israel, Mexico and 
Yugoslavia have been the most successful in 
expanding their sales of manufactured goods 
abroad. 

15. The policy of increasing domestic pro- 
duction of manufactured goods to substitute 
for goods hitherto imported has created seri- 
ous problems for the developing countries, 
which some economists had anticipated, but 
many had ignored in their eagerness to en- 
courage” industrialization in the poorer 
countries or their eagerness to “save” foreign 
exchange because of chronic balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. In the opinion of the au- 
thor it remains one of the most important 
fallacies influencing many governments. For 
one thing, the foreign exchange saving of 
import substituting industries has proved to 
be much less than anticipated because of 
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the continuing need for imports of equip- 
ment and intermediate . Another im- 
portant problem has been that almost all 
developing countries, even those with large 
population have small markets, in the eco- 
nomic sense, because of the low levels of in- 
come. Consequently, substitution for imports 
has led either to production in small plants 
of less than optimum size or to optimum- 
sized plants producing below capacity. In 
both cases the result has been high cost 
production behind high tariff walls—pro- 
duction which is uncompetitive in world 
markets. This has hampered development of 
exports. It has made balance of payments 
problems worse and lost the dynamic ele- 
ment of growth which frequently come best 


: protected 
tries, and may be looked upon by foreign aid 
givers as a means of reducing foreign aid 
needs. Instead, the author is convinced from 
observation over many years that it has 
frequently reduced growth and increased bal- 
ance of payments needs over time. The prob- 
lem has been intensified by the restrictive 
commercial policy of developed countries in 
lines in which developing countries may have 
a comparative advantage, e.g., clothing and 
light manufacturing industries which the 
developed countries are often eager to pro- 
tect for their own less competitive industries. 

16. It is, however, in agriculture that the 
growth of the less developed countries has 
been the most disappointing. The rate of 
growth of agricultural production in devel- 
oping countries was, generally lower—in 
many instances considerably lower—than 
the increase in gross domestic product, This 
was particularly the case for 1965 and 1966 
when drought conditions in many countries 
worsened an already serious food production 
situation (Table 3). Per capita food produc- 
tion in developing countries followed an even 
more disappointing course with an increase 
of only 9 percent over the 11 year period 
1953 to 1964. The sharp setback of 1965 and 
1966—per capita food production in the de- 
veloping countries in the latter year was 4 
percent less than in 1964—means that much 
of the progress achieved in earlier years has 
now been lost. Indeed it is estimated that for 
all developing regions except the Middle East 
per capita food production in 1966 was less 
than before the second World War. 

17. Insofar as individual countries are con- 
cerned, Table 4 classifies countries in relation 
to the magnitude of average percentage 
change in agricultural production over the 
period 1952-56 to 1963-65. This is compared 
to average annual changes in food produc- 
tion and population. While there is a general 
correspondence between high rates of popu- 
lation growth and high food production, 
there are some countries where these two 


growth rates in food supply far outpacing 
population increase. 

18. Food production per capita has grown 
relatively slowly in developing countries over 
the postwar period. However, the proportion 
of labor force engaged in agriculture in the 
developing countries has consistently been 
falling. For example, in Costa Rica the pro- 
portion of economically active population 
engaged in agriculture fell from 55 to 49 

percent between 1950 and 1963 and in Mauri- 
ff aon erent nee 
1952 and 1962. Another encouraging factor 
is the changing role of agricultural produc- 
tion in gross domestic 8 over time. 
For all developing countries agriculture con- 
tributed only 30.5 percent of GDP over the 
period 1960-64 as compared to 35.7 percent 
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over the 1950-54 period. This compares, how- 
ever, with contributions of 7.2 percent and 
8.6 percent respectively for developed coun- 
tries over identical time periods. 

19. The apparent increase in productivity 
in agriculture is related, to some consider- 
able extent, to the increased use of agricul- 
tural inputs such as fertilizers, farm 
machinery and pesticides. Over the period 
1954-1966, total consumption of commercial 
fertilizers in the developing countries in- 
creased by over 300 percent and production 
increased by just under 300 percent (Table 
5). On a regional basis the use of fertilizers 
increased fastest in Asia: total consumption 
there increased five-fold during the period 
1954-1966. In Latin America, and the Near 
East, consumption of fertilizers increased 
three-fold; in Africa it doubled. 

20. Even so, the tremendous potential for 
use of more fertilizer to increase agricultural 
production and productivity can be judged 
from the fact that while in Western Europe 
the consumption of fertilizer per hectare of 
arable land was 130 kg., in North America 52 
kg., and in Japan 319 kg., in Latin America 
it was 16 kg., in the Near East 15 kg., in the 
Far East 8 kg., and in Africa 2 kg. 

21. Mention may be made of the increas- 
ing emphasis given by many developing 
countries to intensified programs for agri- 
cultural production through the provision of 
production prerequisites to farmers. Such 
programs may include, apart from fertilizers, 
a whole range of subsidized agricultural in- 
puts—e.g., improved irrigation facilities, the 
supply of farm equipment such as tractors, 
pumps and harvesting machinery, distribu- 
tion of improved strains of seed or other 
planting material, the provision of technical 
advice through extension work. To take a 
few examples, in West Pakistan the govern- 
ment provides free electrification and drilling 
facilities for private tube wells. In India 
beneficiaries of the High Yielding Varieties 

receive various elements of subsidy 
over a wide range of farm inputs. In North 
Africa and the Near East grants towards tree 
planting and small scale aforestation is be- 
ing increasingly used as an incentive for 
higher agricultural production and produc- 
tivity. There is a growing awareness in many 
countries of what can be achieved through 
the harnessing of science and technology 
to agriculture, and governments, as never 
before, are cognizant of their responsibility 
as adviser, guide and coordinator. 


Savings and investment 


22. Most of the resources for financing de- 
velopment effort in the developing countries 
come from their own national savings. The 
net contribution of national savings to in- 
vestment varies widely among countries and, 
though it is not possible to generalize, may 
broadly be thought of as amounting to 
roughly 80 percent of the total. A study of 
a group of 40 developing countries in vari- 
ous regions during the period 1960-65 shows 
that the contribution of national savings to 
investment was 88 percent in Latin America, 
88 percent in East Asia, 81 percent in South 
Asia, 73 percent in Southern Europe and the 
Middle East and 68 percent in Africa. Data on 
savings are often unreliable and become 
available only after a considerable time lag, 
but the available evidence suggests that the 
developing countries are endeavouring to in- 
crease the ratio of savings to income. During 
the period 1960-65, for a group of 40 devel- 
oping countries, average savings as a ratio 
of GNP amounted to over 14 percent; in a 
mumber of these countries the proportion 
was considerably higher e.g., Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Ivory Coast, Malaysia, Peru, Thailand and 
Trinidad and Tobago. Also, for a large num- 
ber of developing countries the proportion 
of savings out of additional income (usually 
called the marginal savings ratio) is higher 
than the average savings/income ratio, sug- 
gesting that average savings ratio over time 
is also rising. But for a majority of develop- 
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ing countries, partial data suggest savings 
rate is considerably lower than 15 percent, 
and in some cases, as shown in Table 6, has 
even been declining over time (e.g., Demo- 
cratic Republic of Congo, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ghana, Iraq). Very few industrialized 
countries, in contrast, save less than 20 per- 
cent. On an average, during the period 1960- 
65, Japan saved as much as 36 percent of its 
gross national product; Germany, Nether- 
lands and Switzerland—all three saved 
around 28 percent of GNP, Sweden 24 per- 
cent, France a little over 22 percent, United 
States about 19 percent and the U.K. 18 per- 
cent. 

23. Increasing the rate of national savings 
out of additional income is an especially im- 
portant task of public policy in the develop- 
ing countries. It is proving a difficult task in 
relatively rich countries which already enjoy 
high incomes. It is a tremendously difficult 
task in the poorer countries, however ob- 
vious the need to do so. The poorer a coun- 
try, the more difficult it is for it to divert 
current income away from consumption to 
investment for a more or less distant future. 
The levels of consumption are already pathet- 
ically low; and the “revolution of rising 
expectations” which accompanies economic 
development further puts a premium on cur- 
rent consumption as against investment for 
the future. There are also many institutional 
and sociological difficulties in mobilizing 
savings, arising out of a traditional inclina- 
tion to hoard rather than save in forms that 
can be readily mobilized for investments, 
a large nonmonetized sector, fragmentary 
money and capital markets and underde- 
veloped banking and savings institutions. 
These limitations have to be borne in mind 
in judging the savings efforts of the devel- 
oping countries. 

24, It has been possible for gross invest- 
ment in most developing countries to be 
higher than their own national savings be- 
cause of the inflow of private and official 
financial resources from abroad. For the 
group of 40 developing countries studied, 
gross investment has been roughly 17.5 per- 
cent of the GNP during the period 1960-65 
as compared with somewhat over 14 percent 
for national savings. Recent estimates made 
in the World Bank show that a number of 
countries had investment rates as propor- 
tion of gross domestic product of about 20 
percent or more. Among these are Argentina, 
the Republic of China, Guyana, Korea, Peru, 
Thailand, Trinidad and Tobago, Tunisia and 
Yugoslavia. In some of these countries a 
dramatic improvement in the rate of invest- 
ment has taken place in the sixties, com- 
pared with the fifties, For example, Korea’s 
investment as a proportion of GDP increased 
from 12.5 percent in 1953-59 to 21.6 percent 
in 1966, and Thailand’s from 15.3 percent in 
1952-59 to 23.1 percent in 1966. Investment 
rates such as these compare favorably with 
a number of developed countries, e.g., the 
United States which invested 17.6 percent of 
its gross domestic product during the pe- 
riod 1960-65 or United Kingdom (18.1 per 
cent) or France (21.4 percent). 

25. But as with savings, investment rate 
in a large number of developing countries 
is considerably lower than the average e. g., 
Ceylon, Chile, Guatemala, India, Iraq, 
Nigeria, Pakistan and Philippines. Some de- 
veloping countries have even experienced 
declining rates in the sixties compared with 
the fifties e.g., Algeria, Democratic Republic 
of the Congo, Dominican Republic, Iraq, 
Venezuela. From year to year, the ratio of 
investment to income has varied according 
to the level and movement of consumption— 
public and private—as well as the inflow of 
resources from abroad, The net contribution 
of resources to developing countries has prob- 
ably declined in recent years because of a 
slackening in the inflow of foreign capital, 
official and private combined, at a time when 
the outflow of amortization interest, profits 
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etc. from the developing countries has been 
rising sharply. 
External debt 

26. The sharp increase in indebtedness of 

the developing countries during the last dec- 
ade is a major aspect of this problem of the 
probable decline in resource contributions 
from the developed to the less developed 
countries. For 92 developing countries, it is 
estimated that their medium and long-term 
external public debt increased from $9.6 bil- 
lion in 1956 to $41.5 billion at the beginning 
of 1967—a more than fourfold increase. The 
increase in total indebtedness has been ac- 
companied by an increase in the debt service 
payments by developing countries, which has 
proved very onerous. The debt service pay- 
ments by the 92 developing countries in- 
creased from under $800 million in 1956 to 
nearly 3,900 million in 1966. In the more 
recent period, between 1962 and 1966, debt 
service payments have grown at an average 
annual rate of 10 percent, considerably faster 
than the increase in exports of goods and 
services by developing countries as a group. 
(The external public debt and debt service 
ratios for selected developing countries are 
shown in Table 7 and Table 8.) The sharpest 
increase in these payments during this period 
has been for developing countries of South 
Asia, East Asia and Africa. The increase was 
considerably less for Latin America, but the 
absolute amount of debt service payments by 
countries in that region have been very 
large. 
27. Although many less developed coun- 
tries are still able to assume more external 
debts, the rapid expansion of debt service 
obligations in recent years has become a 
matter of grave concern in a growing num- 
ber of countries. In some cases, the burden 
of servicing debt has become so acute that it 
has required arrangements for rescheduling 
of past debt (e. g., Ghana and Indonesia in 
1966; Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Liberia and 
Turkey in previous years.) The nature of the 
debt problem facing the developing countries 
and its close relationship to the terms of aid 
is exemplified by India. In relation to ex- 
ports of goods and services, India’s debt serv- 
ice payments (i. e., debt service ratio) in- 
creased from 9 percent in 1962 to 16 percent 
in 1966, resulting from an 82 percent rise in 
debt service obligations, while exports in- 
creased by only 10 percent. India’s existing 
debt and its terms imply an even heavier 
burden in the future. If there is no change 
in the terms of present debt ? and if addition- 
al aid is forthcoming in reasonably adequate 
amounts on terms similar to those of aid 
given in 1966, the absolute level of annual 
debt service is likely to double by the early 
1970’s and triple by the end of the decade. 
In this case, debt service obligations might 
increase to 30 percent or 40 percent of export 
earnings, depending on the rate of export 
expansion. 

28. Unless the terms of aid become more 
appropriate and commensurate with the 
debt-servicing capacity of the developing 
countries, debt crises are likely to become 
more general, more frequent and more per- 
sistent in the future for countries which 
are likely to require net inflows of capital 
for a considerable time in the future. The 
short-term solution to the problem for the 
countries already in difficulty may lie in 
rescheduling or refinancing arrangements 
for debt service payments due in the next 
few years, but the longer term and more 
basic solution depends on increasing the 
magnitude and liberalizing the terms of 
future aid. 

29. This follows from the fact that as 
loan terms harden, the net flow of resources 
decreases, Thus, for example, assuming a 
steady level of lending at the rate of $100 


2 Active consideration, however, is now be- 
ing given to a rescheduling of India’s ex- 
ternal debts. 
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per year, simple calculations suggest that 
the harder the terms, the less the net flow 
in each successive year. If this loan is ex- 
tended on “hard” terms (5% percent in- 
terest, 13 years maturity including a 3-year 
grace period), the annual debt service 
charges would exceed $100 aid level in the 
eighth year. Conversely, as loan terms harden 
and debt service charges mount, more aid 
is required each year to maintain the same 
net fiow. For example, to produce $100 of 
net flow in the tenth year, $270 of gross aid 
is required on hard terms, and only $109 on 
concessional terms such as those charged 
by the International Development Associa- 
tion (% percent interest, 50 years maturity 
including a 10-year grace period.) 

30. The recent trends in the terms of 
Official financial assistance to the developing 
countries do not provide much room for 
comfort. The share of grants in such assist- 
ance is declining rapidly and in 1966 it was 
about 63 percent as against 76 percent in 
1961. Data, compiled by the OECD, on ayer- 
age financial terms of Official bilateral loan 
commitments, show that average terms of 
loans improved somewhat for loans made in 
1964, but in 1965 they became less conces- 
sionary. Between 1963 and 1965 interest 
rates on total bilateral loans increased from 
3.3 percent to 3.6 percent, and the average 
maturity periods decreased from 25.1 years 
to 22.3 years. However, in 1966 the average 
interest rates of development loans were 
once again lower at 3.1 percent (maturity 
periods were also somewhat longer), but it 
is not yet clear whether the improvement 
in 1966 is an indication of a trend or merely 
a move toward regaining of the average 
terms of 1964 (see Table 9). There is evi- 
dence that in certain cases, at least of India, 
there is an awareness that improvements in 
future terms of loans and credits must be 
made. 

31. However, before leaving this brief dis- 
cussion of the external debt problem, it 
should be noted that as in other cases, the 
use of simple ratios like debt service ratios 
may distort an accurate appreciation of the 
problem. Aside from the obvious observation 
that other sources of foreign exchange re- 
ceipts in addition to exports greatly affect the 
ability to service debt, there are the more 
subtle aspects deriving from the fact that 
the ability to service debt is intimately re- 
lated to availability of savings both from 
domestic and external sources and the process 
by which this savings ultimately affects the 
balance of payments position of a country. 
Those public and private policies and activ- 
ities which increase output, promote national 
savings, encourage capital inflows and bring 
about a more efficient use of savings in pro- 
ductive investments, improve debt servicing 
capacity. Increasing exports May be used as 
the formal point of attention, particularly 
as these increased exports result from in- 
creases in efficient output and improvement 
in the techniques of exploitation of markets 
in other countries, Countries are, however, 
not equally able to increase and diversify 
exports. For these countries where this re- 
sults from causes beyond their control or 
where the process must be very slow, the 
debt burden may be onerous, even when the 
debt service ratio is relatively low. 

External capital flows, public and private 

32. At the same time, there has been very 
little improvement in the overall level of 
development assistance provided by high in- 
come countries during the last six years. The 
flow of aid (net of repayments) from these 
to the developing countries has remained 
nearly stagnant at around $6 billion. This 
contrasts with a near doubling in official aid 
flows which was achieved in the six years 


2 Preliminary DAC information indicates 
that the net official flow may have exceeded 
$7 billion in 1967. 
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before 1962. (The official capital flows during 
the period 1956-61 increased from $3.2 bil- 
lion to $6.0 billion.) During the period 1950- 
1955, official capital flows to the developing 
countries were relatively small, averaging 
around less than $2 billion, The stagnation 
of aid flows in the recent years has reflected 
the stagnation in the assistance to LDC's 
from the major donor countries, namely, 
France, Germany, the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
The share of these countries in the total offi- 
cial aid flow from DAC members declined 
from 91 percent in 1961 to 84 percent in 
1966. The assistance from a number of minor 
donor countries has, on the other hand, in- 
creased markedly during the recent period 
(e.g., Canada, Japan, Sweden, Austria and 
Australia), but the effect on the total aid 
flows has not been marked (see Table 10). 

33. The flows of development assistance 
has been supplemented by flows of private 
capital. The net flow of private capital is 
estimated to have averaged around $3.0 bil- 
lion during the period 1956-1961. For the 
period 1962-1966, the average flow per year 
was maintained, but year to year fluctua- 
tions were much wider than in the previous 
period, From the level of $3.0 billion in 1961, 
they decreased to $2.4 billion in 1963 and 
then climbed to a peak of nearly $4.1 billion 
in 1965.4 However, there was a drop in the 
level of these flows in 1966 of about $300 
million, mainly accounted for by the drop in 
flows from the United States (see Table 11). 

34. Because private investment depends 
upon a multitude of private decisions, it is 
also difficult to predict the course of such 
flows. For example, there was a large in- 
crease in the flow from the United States in 
1964 and 1965; in 1966, there was a large de- 
cline. In 1966, the concern over the balance 
of payments may have had an effect on the 
general attitude towards further investment 
abroad, even though the United States con- 
tinued to regard capital exports to the de- 
veloping countries as acceptable and desir- 
able. A much more important factor in the 
decline in the United States private capital 
flows would seem to be the exceptionally 
high rates of interest reached in the United 
States market itself. The high interest rates 
of 1966 had the effect of attracting the liq- 
uid assets of direct investors, and perhaps 
also led to postponement of planned invest- 
ment abroad or raising funds outside the 
United States. This uncertainty in private 
capital flows resulting frequently from causes 
outside the host countries creates difficulties 
in policy making, e.g., in judging the magni- 
tude and composition of development pro- 
grams, the likely size of the balance of pay- 
ments deficit, and the financing of antici- 
pated balance of payments deficit. 

35. Private investment in the developing 
countries takes three main forms: direct 
private foreign investment (in plants, mines, 
plantations); purchase of stock of existing 
companies in developing economies; and 
lending to public or private parties. The pri- 
vate sector of industrial countries also 
participates in the financing of activities of 
multilateral agencies by purchasing partici- 
pations in their loans, and by buying their 
bonds. Direct investment is the most impor- 
tant of these forms, representing about 60 
percent of private capital exports to devel- 
oping countries. 

36. A complete statistical picture of the 
geographical and functional distribution of 
private direct investment among developing 


In considering the statistics on private 
capital flows, it must also be remembered 
that they are subject to a wider margin of 
error than are official contributions. Whereas 
the governments themselves keep the record 
of their own outpayments, in the case of 
private capital, the record must be inferred 
from a selected sample of private companies 
and from the indirect evidence of balance of 
payments data. 
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countries is not available, but partial data 
for the U.S., France and the U.K. show that 
a large part of private investment tends to 
be concentrated in a few countries and with- 
in a few sectors in those countries, Thus, 
for example, manufacturing accounts for 
about 40 percent of total cumulative U.S. 
direct foreign investments and petroleum for 
30 percent. Of a total U.S. direct foreign in- 
vestment portfolio in all countries of $54.5 
billion at the end of 1966, $11.5 billion (21 
percent) was in Latin America and $10.0 
billion (18 percent) in all other developing 
countries taken together. Between 1960 and 
1966 the U.S. invested at an average annual 
rate of only $431 million in countries other 
than Canada, Western Europe and Latin 
America. In 1966, however, total U.S. invest- 
ments in these countries—which include 
countries like Australia and South Africa as 
well as the developing areas—was the lowest 
since 1960, falling from a peak of $756 mil- 
lion reached in 1965 to a trough of $375 mil- 
lion. Over the same period the U.S. invested 
at an annual rate of $1,350 million in West- 
ern Europe and $700 million in Canada. 

37. In Latin America, the pace of new U.S. 
direct investments fluctuated widely over 
the period, but at the end of 1966 was aver- 
aging about $210 million a year, with a slow 
but steady trend of increase from 1962. Sev- 
enty percent of investments made during this 
period in Latin America has been in manu- 
facturing industry; there was actual disin- 
vestment in petroleum. This contrasts sharply 
with other areas, where 60 percent of all in- 
vestments since 1960 has been in the petrol- 
eum industry and less than 25 percent in 
manufactures. 

38. The importance of foreign private en- 
terprise in developing countries lies not only 
in financing the transfer of physical re- 
sources, but also—and even more signifi- 
cantly—in the transfer of intangible re- 
sources such as skills, techniques, and en- 
trepreneurship which accompany direct pri- 
vate investment, Transfers of managerial 
abilities and technical knowledge may well be 
of critical importance in accelerating growth 
and in many cases can be obtained only 
from their private originators in the more 
industrialized countries. Industrial tech- 
nology in the developed countries of the West 
is primarily the property of private enter- 
prise, being embodied in patents, machines, 
tools, processes, plant layout, etc. Govern- 
ments in most cases have great difficulties 
in marshalling these resources and in trans- 
ferring them abroad—unless they have been 
developed within government-owned opera- 
tions, There is much to be gained in the de- 
veloping countries from technological and 
financial association with the private enter- 
prise in the developed countries, including 
improvements in ability to market their ex- 
ports. However, private foreign investment 
can only take place if the right conditions 
are created in both the capital-exporting and 
the capital-importing countries. The devel- 
oped countries can encourage greater out- 
flows to the developing world by providing in- 
centives to investment in these countries 
for instance by modifying their fiscal systems 
so as to avoid double taxation and by tak- 
ing such measures as are required to avoid 
neutralizing the intended effects of invest- 
ments inducements granted by host coun- 
tries. The developing countries on their part 
can do much to attract foreign capital by 
adopting positive attitudes towards private 
investment and, in particular, by providing 
for its greater security and by pursuing poli- 
cies that enable companies to operate within 
a reasonable framework of costs and prices. 

39. Certain steps have already been taken 
by individual countries to provide against 
political and commercial risks inherent in 
foreign investment. The government of the 
United States, for example, guarantees pri- 
vate investments in developing countries 
against a wide range of political and com- 
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mercial risks, Under the specific risk guar- 
antee program, losses guaranteed include 
those due to expropriation or confiscation, 
war, revolution and insurrection as well as 
losses on housing mortgages to Latin Ameri- 
can countries, As of October 31, 1967, specific 
risk insurance issued under the foreign aid 
program amounted to more than $4 billion. 
Complementing the specific program is the 
“extended risk guarantee program” under 
which the U.S. President may determine to 
reimburse 75 percent of loss against all uni- 
versal risks except fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion, 

40. The recent implementation of risk 
guarantee schemes by a considerable number 
of countries is encouraging; the hope re- 
mains that this type of safeguard will be 
extended to more countries in the future. 
Risk guarantees constitute a potent weapon 
in the drive to direct new investments to the 
less-developed world, In the nineteenth cen- 
tury and right up to the period before the 
first World War the United Kingdom and 
to a less extent the more highly-industrial- 
ized countries of continental Europe were 
able to export very large quantities of capi- 
tal to the then less developed areas of North 
America and Oceania. Today the situation is 
quite different. The world’s two major capi- 
tal exporting countries—the U.S. and the 
United Kingdom—are now handicapped by 
balance of payments difficulties, while other 
countries have not shown sufficiently sus- 
tained interest in foreign private invest- 
ments to offset the reduced activities of these 
two countries. Vigorous and imaginative 
measures are therefore needed to encourage 
a greater outflow to the less-developed world. 
The construction of a strong legal and insti- 
tutional framework for the protection of pri- 
vate investments is an important step in the 
right direction. In this respect much still re- 
mains to be done at the national level. 

41. An international initiative in the field 
of efforts to improve the climate for invest- 
ment was also taken in October 1966 when 
“The Convention for the Settlement of In- 
vestment Disputes between States and Na- 
tionals of other States” came into being un- 
der the auspices of the World Bank. The Con- 
vention provides for an international ma- 
chinery which would be available on a volun- 
tary basis for the conciliation and arbitration 
of investment disputes. 

42. One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of public lending in the 
post-war years has been the phenomenal 
growth of international lending institutions. 
From the relatively insignificant levels of 
multilateral lending in the early fifties, the 
total commitments by multilateral organiza- 
tions (chiefiy the World Bank, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the Euro- 
pean Development Fund, the Inter-American 
Bank, the European Investment Bank, and 
various U.N. agencies) amounted to $2 bil- 
lion in 1966, and disbursements about $1.4 
billion, Until mid-1952, the bulk of inter- 
national assistance was directed towards 
European recovery; the World Bank, for ex- 
ample, from the beginning of its operations 
in 1946-47 to mid-1952 had disbursed less 
than $250 million to the developing coun- 
tries. Today, the Bank’s annual disburse- 
ments to the latter amount to more than 
$500 million. The total commitments of the 
World Bank to all member countries in- 
creased from less than $300 million in 1951- 
52 to over a Dillion dollars in 1964-65, and 
then dropped a little to around $875 million 
in 1966-67. During the course of its 21 years 
of operations, the Bank has lent over 10 
billion dollars, has borrowed widely in world 


Latest available information indicates 
that fiive countries other than the U.S. ie. 
Australia, Denmark and the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, Japan and Norway—have in- 
vestment guarantee schemes covering various 
categories of political risks relating to in- 
vestments in the less developed countries. 
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markets to augment its resources, has origi- 
nated and developed a highly varied program 
of technical assistance activities, and has 
added two affiliates to assist the develop- 
ment process: the International Develop- 
ment Association which lends on concession- 
ary terms to the poorer countries among the 
Bank’s membership; and the International 
Finance Corporation which finances and en- 
courages others to finance, productive private 
enterprises, especially in the developing areas 
of the world. The economically more ad- 
vanced members of the IDA—the so-called 
Part I countries—this year agreed to recom- 
mend to their legislatures the replenishment 
of the resources of the Association to a level 
of $400 million per year or about 60 percent 
above the level of $250 million annually in 
the previous years, 

43. In addition to the growth of multi- 
lateral institutions in financial terms, an 
important development in the field of devel- 
opment finance has been the strengthening 
of supplier-recipient relations through vari- 
ous aid coordinating mechanisms. The World 
Bank itself has pioneered in the organization 
of consortia and consultative groups of aid- 
giving countries, to provide a common meet- 
ing ground for reviewing the economic per- 
formance, needs and prospects of individual 
developing countries. The Bank as the chair- 
man of these groups assumes several re- 
sponsibilities—on the one hand, it provides 
to the donor countries information and ob- 
jective judgment based on extensive field 
work on the economies of the countries con- 
cerned, and possible investment opportuni- 
ties, and on the other hand, assists the de- 
veloping country wherever possible to as- 
sess its needs and to take measures required 
to use assistance most effectively. So far 
eleven such consortia and consultative 
groups have been organized for the following 
countries: Colombia, India, Korea, Malaysia, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Pakistan, Peru, Sudan, 
Thailand and Tunisia. Parallel to the effort 
of the World Bank in coordinating assistance 
are a number of other initiatives in this field, 
for example, the consortia for Greece and 
Turkey organized by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, the 
Inter-American Committee on the Alliance 
for Progress, and the Colombo Plan Orga- 
nization, 

Export earnings 

44. While important as a source of supple- 
mental resources and even more as a source 
of much needed and scarce foreign exchange, 
financial assistance from abroad still ac- 
counts for a relatively small part of the 
foreign exchange earnings of the developing 
countries. Some 80 percent of the imports of 
developing countries are still financed out of 
earnings from their own exports. Especially 
during the period after 1959, the increase in 
the exports of developing countries, according 
to GATT figures rose by 41 percent during the 
period 1959-60 and 1965-66, compared with 
an increase of 23 percent during the period 
1953-54 and 1959-60. However, despite their 
acceleration in the early sixties, exports of 
developing countries continued to lag behind 
the expansion in world trade. Their share in 
world exports, which had declined from 27 
percent in 1953-54 to 22 percent in 1959-60, 
fell further to 19 percent in 1965-66. This fall 
in developing countries’ share has been partly 
due to their concentration on primary 
products and partly because even in the field 
of primary commodities themselves, they 
haye been losing ground as compared with 
the developed countries. World exports of 
manufactures have seen an exceptionally fast 
growth during the last decade, by far ex- 
ceeding the expansion witnessed by primary 
commodities. In 1965, primary commodities 
accounted for over 81 percent of the de- 
veloping countries’ exports. The share of 
manufacturing exports, even though still 
relatively low, is rising—it was 18 percent in 
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seer compared with around 11.7 percent in 
50. 

45. Slow growth of exports of primary com- 
modities is due to sluggish world demand 
conditions for food, raw materials of agricul- 
tural origin and light manufactures. These 

commodities are the victims of the 
well-known phenomenon that a smaller pro- 
portion of incomes is spent on food as in- 
comes grow, of competition from synthetic 
substitutes and of protectionist policies of 
industrialized countries. In addition to slow 
growth, the export earnings of primary pro- 
ducers, in general, show wider short-term 
fluctuations than those of the advanced 
countries leading to considerable instability 
in the export earnings of developing coun- 
tries. The instability of developing countries’ 
export earnings is further accentuated by 
the fact that developing countries’ exports 
are usually concentrated on one or two pri- 
mary products. For example, a recent World 
Bank survey of 86 developing countries 
showed that in 1965, 38 countries relied on a 
single product and 74 countries relied on one 
to seven products for 50 percent or more of 
their export earnings from commodity trade. 
A bad year for one or two commodities may 
mean a considerable loss of earnings for 
developing countries which specialize in 
them. 

46. To make matters worse, in a number 
of cases the shortfalls in export receipts of 
developing countries can not be foreseen— 
this is a specially important difficulty in the 
context of a planned program of develop- 
ment since future investment plans have to 
be based on certain expectations with regard 
to future export earnings, and a sharp unex- 
pected fall in these can seriously 
disrupt a country’s development efforts. To 
tackle this problem of unexpected shortfalls, 
an international initiative was taken re- 
cently. In response to a resolution adopted 
by the First United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development in 1964, the staff of 
the World Bank in late 1965 proposed a 
scheme, generally known as the Scheme for 
Supplementary Finance. The Scheme is 
aimed at defending development programs 
from the dangers of disruption arising from 
unexpected adverse movements by providing 
supplemental resources under certain condi- 
tions. The scheme proposed is based on a 
close and continuing relationship between 
the Agency administering the Scheme and 
the countries concerned, and an understand- 
ing regarding the broad content of develop- 
ment plans and policies, including export 
projections. As long as the performance of 
the country was satisfactory, judged by its 
adherence to agreed policies and programs, 
the Scheme would make available adequate 
long-term finance to cover an unexpected 
shortfall from “reasonable expectations,” em- 
bodied in an export projection.’ 

47. The importance of rapid growth of ex- 
ports for development needs hardly be em- 
phasized. Growth of export provides the for- 
eign exchange that is essential for meeting 
the import needs of a higher rate of invest- 
ment and growth. Further, the mobilization 
of export earnings for development purposes 
presents less of a problem to developing 
countries than the mobilization of earnings 
in other sectors of the economy (e.g., peasant 
agriculture). Thus a rapid expansion of ex- 


o The scheme has received wide interna- 
tional support both from the developing 
countries and a number of developed coun- 
tries. It was examined by a group of govern- 
mental representatives, set up by the Trade 
and Development Board of the United Na- 
tions. The Group reported to the Second 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, which has recommended the 
continuation of the inter-governmental 
Group to resolve some outstanding issues 
and report as early as possible to the Trade 
and Development Board. 
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ports not only widens the foreign exchange 
bottlenecks to investment expansion but also 
facilitates the attainment of a higher rate of 
domestic savings. A study of economic indi- 
cators for 40 developing countries during 
1960-65 appears to show that there was a 
significant relationship between growth rates 
and the expansion of external trade in the 
various regions. Areas which experienced 
more rapid growth—Southern Europe and 
Middle East and the Far East—also achieved 
relatively high rates of export growth while 
areas like South Asia had slow growth of 
both GDP and exports. A similar broad re- 
lationship can be discerned in the growth 
experience of individual countries. Countries 
with above-average growth rates tend to 
have above-average rate of growth of export 
earnings. In countries like China, Israel, 
Korea, Pakistan, Thailand and Yugoslavia, 
above-average growth rates were accompanied 
by vigorous growth of exports. 
m 
Social transformation 


48. Beyond economic growth as can be 
comprehended within the framework of 
“key” indicators lies the question of 
whether, and how, governments over the past 
twenty years have managed to accelerate the 
process of social transformation necessary to 
achieve successful development and higher 
living standards for their people. This has 
been done, inter alia, by providing more and 
better medical and health services, educa- 
tion and housing. A few of these important 
indices of social development are briefly 
examined below. 


Health 


49. Although as noted above, there was 
some improvement in the world food situa- 
tion in the 1950's, about half of the world’s 
population remained malnourished, under- 
nourished or both As contrasted to an in- 
crease of 59 percent per capita in the food 
supplies available for human consumption in 
developed countries over the last 15 years, 
food supplies per capita in the developing 
countries increased only 18 percent; further- 
more, for the developing regions the increase 
consisted mostly of vegetable derivatives as 
contrasted to the developed regions where 
the increase was mainly in highly nutritional 
products of animal content. The calorie and 
protein content of per capita food supplies 
per day in developing countries were, respec- 
tively, 32 percent and 34 percent less than in 
developed countries twenty years ago; this 
position had hardly changed at all by 1965. 
The incidence of malnutrition for the devel- 
oping regions is about 25 percent, while in 
developed areas per capita calorie supply ex- 
ceeds requirements by about 20 percent." 

50. The ratio of deaths due to infection and 
parasitic diseases to total deaths from all 
causes has, however, continued to decrease. 
The record of the first half of the sixties 
‘was particularly impressive. Over the fifteen- 
year period 1950 to 1965 deaths from plague 
decreased from 23,193 in 1950 to 112 in 1965 
and from cholera from 130,481 to 13,990; the 
incidence of smallpox declined from 335,208 
in 1950 to 56,312 in 1964. 

51. Other indices of the state of health 
were also encouraging. According to available 
estimates deaths occurred in the world as a 
whole at a rate of about 16 per 1,000 popu- 
lation annually between 1960-64; in the de- 
veloping countries, however, the rate was 
more than double that of the developed 
ones—an average of 20 per 1,000 as compared 
to 9 per 1,000. On a regional basis mortality 
in the developing regions was lowest in Latin 
America (14 per 1,000) and highest in Africa 


TA committee of nutritional e re- 
ported on calorie requirements to FAO in 
1957. Details of measurement of such re- 
quirements can be found in Calorie Require- 
ments. Report of the Second Committee on 
Caloric Requirements, FAO, 1957. 
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(about 25 per 1,000 population). Over the 
period as a whole the trend in mortality has 
been decreasing—e.g., in Asia where it 
dropped from 23 to 20 per thousand over the 
decade 1955-1964. This was achieved despite 
a scarcity of doctors. The physican/popula- 
tion ratio averaged less than 1:1,000 for Eu- 
rope and North America. In Africa it was 
about 1:21,000 as compared to levels ranging 
from 1:2,000 to 1:5,000 in most countries of 
Latin America and from 1:2,000 to 1:3,000 in 
the majority of countries of Asia and Oceania. 


Education 


52. The decade of the fifties was one of 
remarkable progress in educational advance- 
ment at all levels. The fight against illiteracy 
gained pace in countries such as India, Paki- 
stan and the Sudan. Even though progress 
in those countries was not sufficient to pre- 
vent the total number of illiterates 
from rising, it sharply dampened the 
previous trend of illiteracy. In 22 out 
of 37 African countries in 1950 primary en- 
rollment as a percentage of the 5 to 14 age 
group was less than 20 percent; only in 5 
countries did the enrolment ratio exceed 
40 percent. A similar survey taken in 1960 
showed that in 14 of the countries the enrol- 
ment ratio was over 40 percent; only in 12 
was it less than 20 percent. Similar compari- 
sons can be made for all of the developing 
regions. 

53. In the first half of the decade of the 
sixties the world-wide illiteracy rate con- 
tinued to drop, falling from 44.3 percent to 
39.3 percent. The number of literate persons 
rose from about 879 million to 1,141 million; 
and those of adult illiterates from around 700 
million to 740 million. Insofar as the devel- 
oping countries are concerned, the increase 
in enrollment in secondary and primary edu- 
cation has considerably exceeded the rate of 
increase of population in that age group—in 
the Arab countries, for instance, the rate of 
increase in primary and secondary school en- 
rollment averaged 9 percent and 12 percent 
respectively as against a population growth 
of about 2.5 percent in the relevant age 
group. Both the Latin American and African 
countries undertook, at international con- 
ferences in Santiago (1962) and Paris (1965) 
respectively, to allocate annually 4 percent 
of their gross national product for educa- 
tional expenditure starting from 1965. Asian 
countries, however, did not find it possible 
to commit themselves to that target until 
1980. 

Housing 

54, Standards of housing and sanitation 
have generally deteriorated in the developing 
countries. Then tremendous growth of urban- 
ization in the postwar period has posed new 
housing problems for all developing coun- 
tries. The growth of the shanty town and 
the slum is not a new phenomenon, but it is 
one which will remain for a long time yet, 
given the expected acceleration in the growth 
of population and urbanization and the gen- 
eral inadequacy of resources to cope with 
the human and social problems and require- 
ments inherent in such growth. A few ex- 
amples will illustrate the magnitude of the 
present problem, particularly since they are 
taken from countries which have shown 
concern with development and living stand- 
ards. In Mexico City, for instance, about 
% of the population of 4,500,000 live in 
shanty towns and squatter settlements, in 
Ankara (Turkey) the proportion is one-half; 
in some of the major cities of India it is 
considerably more than half. In Morocco 
in 1960 half the urban dwellings had neither 
kitchen nor private sanitation facilities. Two- 
thirds had no running water in the houses 
or courtyards. In the countryside an investi- 
gation covering 2,370 families revealed that 
only one possessed a wash basin and only 4a 
shower bath, a mere 1 percent of all dwellings 
had running water in the house or court- 
yards. A comparison of results of the 1948 
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and 1960 censuses in Ghana shows that the 
number of persons per dwelling increased 
from 14.2 to 18.4 in Accra; in the country 
as a whole 12 percent of the inhabitants lived 
20 and more to the same house in 1960. In 
towns of over 50,000 the proportion was 36 
percent. Similar examples from many of the 
developing countries can be given. 


Iv 
Concluding statement 


55. This paper has ranged over a wide field. 
What does the analysis of the development 
experience of the developing countries add up 
to? There is little doubt that there has been 
growth; the living standards in the develop- 
ing countries are better today than twenty 
years ago. Yet, it is no secret that there is 
considerable frustration and gloom over the 
performance and prospects of the developing 
countries. This is unfortunate; it is true 
that, given the expectation with which the 
process of development began in the develop- 
ing countries, the actual gains in income 
growth have proved to be inadequate. Simi- 
larly, population growth has been fast; in 
many developing countries investment and 
savings rates are not good enough; and their 
exports have not been increasing fast enough. 
On top of all this, there is also the fact 
of political instability, internal strife and 
external clashes. This, however, is not the 
whole story. 

56. Indications of social transformation, 
referred to in Section III, may be, even from 
a strictly economic viewpoint, more impor- 
tant as indicators of potential gains (or 
losses) in the future than key economic in- 
dicators; they reflect achieved changes in 
standards of living. Today more children go 
to school in developing countries than ever 
before, more villages are electrified, there are 
more doctors in relation to population, more 
people read and write, there are more roads, 
more schools, more clothing, and so on and 
so forth. Similarly, the increase in popula- 
tion is also a reflection of the tremendous 
progress that has been made in cutting down 
death rates, through better medicine and 
health care. 

57. Much, however, remains to be done, 
Economic development is an all-embracing 
process, It involves the creation of new and 
the reshaping of old political, social, eco- 
nomic and financial institutions. It involves 
the evolution of a whole framework of policy 
instruments and techniques to structure 
and guide the direction and pace of change. 
It is not sufficient that developing countries 
expand their physical capacities—in roads 
and railways, power plants and irrigation 
works—however important these may be. An 
equally important and perhaps more diffi- 
cult task is to work out development strat- 
egies and ascertain that they can be im- 
plemented within the framework of a suffi- 
ciently coordinated and efficiently function- 
ing administrative system, to protect cultural 
values, to reorganize financial institutions 
and condition them to requirements of bal- 
anced economic growth, to reform tax struc- 
tures. Over the last twenty years economic 
planning as an economic discipline with its 
own methods and procedures has emerged 
as the harsh harmonizer of national yearn- 
ings and aspirations against practical reali- 
ties. If it has served no other purpose—and 
the author does not share this view—it has 
at least brought out starkly into the open 
the gap between emotional hopes and possible 
fulfillment, between minimal needs and rel- 
ative availabilities. 

58. In the process of experimenting with 
new techniques and of trying out new ideas 
we have learned a great deal from the ex- 
perience of the past twenty years. Our present 
need is to apply this experience. In the 
developing countries, this means more care- 
fully drawn up development programs and 
creating the conditions for their persistent 
and successful implementation, and for the 
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developed countries this means providing the 
needed external capital to support these well- 
conceived programs as long as they are im- 
plemented with determination and vigor. The 
world-wide effort to accelerate growth and 
avoid the consequences of a failure to cope 
with this most profound economic problem 
of our age, may not succeed. If it fails, how- 
ever, it will not be because we do not know 
enough, but because we could not create 
the political will to apply this knowledge 
wisely. 


TRADE, Am AND WHAT? 


(By Prof. Gustav Ranis, Yale University, 
From Kyklos) 


I 


One of the most pervasive and characteris- 
tic features of the post-war era has been the 
phenomenon of the less developed world em- 
barking on a more or less conscious effort at 
assessing and deploying its total resources in 
the context of more or less ambitious na- 
tional development plans or programs. Any 
assessment of the total inputs which can be 
made available in this effort must consist of 
an examination of the resources which can 
be ted domestically (e.g. domestic 
output, savings, labor force) and of the addi- 
tional resources which can be provided 
through economic contacts with the rest of 
the world, i.e. via the related spheres of aid 
and trade. A good deal has been said in this 
context, about the welcome effects of foreign 
aid and trade in alleviating the economy’s 
overall resources tightness and, specifically, 
in providing additional much-needed import 
capacity. More than once, moreover, we have 
heard the plaintive charge that the ‘unfair- 
ness’ of the international trading mechanism 
manifesting itself via the deterioration of the 
less developed economies’ terms of trade has 
had the effect of virtually ‘taking away with 
one hand what the other hand has given’ 
Much energy has, moreover, been spent both 
in analytical and statistical debates on what 
has and is likely to happen to these terms of 
trade, and in the search for international 
cooperative solutions to the problem. 

Most of the discussion on these issues has, 
however, been characterized by a disconcert- 
ing unwillingness to view the trade and aid 
problem as an integral part of the under- 
developed economy’s domestic growth effort. 
Admittedly, our understanding of the de- 
velopment process is still quite inadequate, 
but that seems nevertheless a poor excuse 
for ‘playing ostrich.’ Any analysis of the po- 
tential contributions of trade and aid must 
remain essentially arid and void of policy 

unless carried on within a more 
general framework in which the process of 
growth itself occupies center stage. It is the 
purpose of this paper to indicate the role 
which foreign trade and aid, seen from this 
perspective, can play as facilitators of the 
domestic growth effort—both from the point 
of view of resources utilization and, more 
importantly, from the point of view of the 
achievement of the required institutional 
transformation within the less developed 
economy. 

Tf, TRADE AND AID: RESOURCES UTILIZATION 


The notion that growth in the underde- 
veloped world derives basically from contact 
‘with the developed world through trade and/ 
or the movement of capital fails to describe 
reality in the twentieth century. It must, in 
fact, be viewed as an intellecutal hangover 
from the experience of the nineteenth cen- 
tury when growth emanating from the in- 
dustrial ‘center’ spilled over to the underde- 


1 See, e.g., WILLARD L. THORPE, Trade, Aid or 


What?, Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1954. 
See, eg, RAUL PREBISCH, ‘Commercial 


Policy in the Underdeveloped Countries’, 
American Economic Review, Papers and Pro- 
ceedings, May, 1959. 
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veloped ‘periphery’ through the simultaneous 
occurrence of 1) the generation of export 
surpluses by the countries at the ‘center’ li) 
a resulting—and automatic—financial ac- 
commodation or capital movement iii) the 
accompanying—again automatic—flow of 
technological know-how, entrepreneurship, 
skill and organizational capacity from the 
‘center’ to the ‘periphery’ and iv) the develop- 
ment of assured export markets for the prod- 
ucts of the ‘periphery’—all four elements 
guaranteed as part of a package by the rules 
of the colonial system in which the exporta- 
tion of political power and control represent- 
ed the main stabilizing force. 

In the present-day context, this 19th cen- 
tury picture featuring trade as the main 
‘engine of growth’ no longer holds. We are 
now in an era in which these four vital func- 
tions are, at best, substituted for in an im- 
perfect and piecemeal fashion, if at all. The 
needs of the less developed economy for an 
import surplus, for example, must now be 
mainly financed by Official ‘aid’ without the 
benefits of certainty and automaticity. The 
flow of technical know-how and entrepre- 
neurship likewise is no longer on a profit- 
seeking basis but rather on a politically nego- 
tiated basis. Finally, less developed economy 
export markets are by no means assured and 
prospects for satisfactory substitute arrange- 
ments of the interventionist variety are by 
no means bright. 

In short, the idea that trade provides the 
springboard for growth based as it was on 
the special political conditions of the nine- 
teenth century and the role of the ‘periphery’ 
as dutiful markets for finished products and 
suppliers of raw materials to the ‘center’, is 
no longer valid. And what has replaced it is 
a series of more or less makeshift arrange- 
ments still considered temporary by many 
(e.g., aid) and imperfect at best. We do not 
deny that trade and aid may be of great im- 
portance to the contemporary developing 
economy but we do believe that it can no 
longer be counted upon to provide the major 
stimulus for an across-the-board per capita 
income change. 

Moreover, even in the unlikely case that 
new and improved institutional arrange- 
ments could be provided as a more perfect 
substitute for the execution of the above- 
mentioned four economic functions, this con- 
stitutes by no means assurance that sus- 
tained growth will automatically result. For, 
as even the nineteenth century experience 
has shown, what results in the absence of a 
pervasive domestic growth effort may at best 
be the development of ‘economic enclayes’ 
comprised of growing export sectors in a gen- 
eral sea of stagnation. The ‘spill-over effect’ 
from such growing points cannot be counted 
on any more today than then to provide the 
required impetus to pull the rest of the 
economy along with it. 

All this is not to overlook the fact that in 
some special cases ‘development through 
trade and aid’ may still retain some impor- 
tance. For example, small countries with spe- 
cial political and economic ties to specific ad- 
vanced countries (e.g., Puerto Rico with re- 
spect to trade, and Israel with respect to aid) 
manage to retain some of the features of a 
‘patched up’ nineteenth century system. 
However, for the vast majority of the typical 
resources-poor, labor surplus countries char- 
acterized by a large and stagnant subsistence 
agricultural sector, trade and aid must be 
cast in a facilitating but not initiating role. 
Growth must be viewed as primarily a do- 
mestic problem and we must thus inquire, 
first, into the domestic forces which con- 
tribute to or hinder growth and, secondly, 
in case growth does occur, into the role of 
foreign trade and aid in that context. 

Efforts at economic growth in the labor 
surplus underdeveloped economy must essen- 
tially result in increasing productivity 
through the reallocation of economic re- 
sources, In our view this process is likely to 
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have to follow a ‘formula’ which reads some- 
what as follows: (1) the achievement of con- 
tinuous substantial increases in labor pro- 
ductivity in the agricultural sector so that 

unemployed rural labor can be 
freely reallocated and agricultural surpluses 
to fuel the industrialization process can be 
generated (as a smaller fraction of the en- 
tire population supplies the rest of the econ- 
omy with food and raw materials); (ii) the 
simultaneous expansion of employment op- 
portunities in the industrial sector to absorb 
the labor released by the agricultural sector; 
(iii) the labor reallocation and industrial 
output expansion process proceeding fast 
enough to outstrip population growth which 
is simultaneously augmenting the rural ‘re- 
serve army’ of the underemployed; (iv) em- 
phasis on the general ‘tightness’ of resources, 
in terms of both the mobilization of ‘hidden 
rural savings’ and other, more conventional, 
domestic savings out of industrial profits to 
accomplish these objectives through time; 
and (v) the allocation of the annual savings 
fund to both sectors in a ‘balanced’ fashion 
to promote increases in productivity in both 
sectors without the serious deterioration of 
the (internal) terms of trade of either, Le. 
the maintenance of the ‘unlimited supply of 
labor’ condition! as long as labor redun- 
dancy persists; and (vi) the generation and 
adoption of technological change biased to- 
wards the economy’s relatively abundant 
labor resources.* 

Basically what is involved is a gradual 
shifting of the center of gravity of the econ- 
omy by successfully siphoning off the agri- 
cultural surplus and industrial profits gen- 
erated each year and allocating this total sav- 
ings fund to both sectors without freeing 
more (or less) agricultural workers in one 
than can be productively absorbed in the 
other. Getting most mileage out of the say- 
ings fund in the sense of speeding up the re- 
allocation process depends in large extent on 
the ability to reject imported productive 
techniques developed for a radically different 
factor endowment, the ability to improvise 
on the basis of domestic technology, to re- 
organize domestic production functions in 
many relatively unspectacular ways ë so that 
more of the underemployed rural workers can 
be productively absorbed. 

It is in this context of a ‘formula’ for 
domestic success that trade—and aid—can 
play an important, if nevertheless sub- 
ordinate, role, The significance of foreign aid, 
for example, emerges clearly from the fact 
that, in this fashion, additional savings can 
be made available to the economy in the 
form of an import surplus and that the re- 
sulting arrival of the commodities from 
abroad serves to alleviate the typically ex- 
cruciating resources of the developing econ- 
omy. This is quite apart from the productiy- 
ity-raising technical assistance component of 
most aid programs. The possibility of run- 
ning a limited import surplus for a limited 
period of time thus serves to soften the 
straitjacket of the low income economy and 
provides it with additional room in which 
to manoeuvre. 

Turning now to the significance of trade 
in the growing economy, opportunities for in- 


3 ARTHUR LEWIS, Development with Unlim- 
ited Supplies of Labour,’ The Manchester 
School, May, 1954. 

For a fuller statement of this necessarily 
abbreviated ‘formula’, see G, Rants and J. 
C. H. Per, ‘A Theory of Economic Develop- 
ment’, American Economic Review, Septem- 
ber 1961, and J. C. H. Fer and G. Ranzs, In- 
novation, Capital Accumulation and Eco- 
nomic Development’, American Economic 
Review, June, 1963. 

I. e., see the author's ‘Factor Proportions 
in Japanese Economic Development’, Ameri- 
can Economic Review, September 1957 for 
relevant examples. 
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ternational commodity exchanges may be 
compared with the introduction into the 
underdeveloped economy of a new and highly 
potent ‘production function’, more efficient 
than any alternative method of securing the 
goods required, with exports as inputs and 
imports as outputs. The existence of such 
a versatile ‘machine’ can contribute markedly 
to the easing of development production 
bottlenecks and to providing the economy 
with the type of investment goods which it 
is not yet ready to produce itself. 

With the underdeveloped economy under- 
going domestically initiated growth and 
structural change, the full resources sig- 
nificance of foreign trade as a welcome ap- 
pendage to our domestic growth ‘formula’ is 
considerably enhanced, The primary 
phasis in this dynamic setting must be on the 
search for export substitutes, reversing the 
historical tendency toward an increasingly 
narrow natural resource-oriented export base 
and emphasizing a higher human ingenuity 
and skill component of exports. The pro- 
duction of goods which are capable of in- 
corporating indigenous entrepreneurship and 
organizational talent and responsive to per 
capita imcome change abroad can be in- 
creasingly expanded in the context of a 
growing economy. 

There admittedly exists a good deal of 
skepticism currently concerning the pos- 
sibilities of such export substitution in most 
of the less developed world, but it should be 
remembered that much of this skepticism is 
based, implicitly or explicitly, on the tradi- 
tional concept of the ‘enclave economy’ and 
does not visualize the full potentialities of 
change as a fundamental concomitant of 
growth. Most current efforts to project un- 
derdeveloped economy export earnings for 
the future suffer from the same difficulty: 
they project demand for the present bundle 
of commodities without paying at- 
tention to the fact that the major feature 
of growth over the decades ahead must lie 
in such countries’ ability to seek export sub- 
stitutes and alter their trade pattern. To 
deny this is, in fact, to deny the possibil- 
ities of structural change as an empirically 
valid phenomenon. 

It is, of course, not easy to predict the pre- 
cise direction this push towards export sub- 
stitution will take in any particular coun- 
try context. Nineteenth century Japan 
moved from raw silk to cotton yarn, to cot- 
ton cloth, to rubber goods and electrical 
equipment, in the nineteenth, and to ma- 
chinery, ships and turbines in the twentieth 
eentury. In a dynamic setting the precise 
pattern, in fact, becomes a largely academic 
question. The economy will exploit its new 
comparative advantage over time by moving 
gradually away from its natural resource- 
dominated base towards ever so slightly 
more and more sophisticated methods of 
production, increasing the relative inputs 
of human ingenuity as the economy’s capac- 
ity to do so increases. 

In this connection the full potentialities 
of trade within the underdeveloped world 
are often neglected. As is well known, cur- 
rently only a very small portion of total 
exports of the typical underdeveloped econ- 
omy experiencing growth is to replay with 
other such countries. The opportunities for 
increased trade with a no longer stagnant 
less developed world are undoubtedly of con- 
siderable magnitude; as the human skill and 
ingenuity component of exports becomes 
larger and the natural resource endowment 
component smaller the potentialities for ex- 
ploiting comparative advantages arising 
from the inevitable skill differentiation be- 
gin to mount. Underdeveloped economies 
may be well advised to reassess their fixa- 
tion on traditional trade channels as well as 
on the traditional export basket. The all-too- 
frequent incidence of self-sufficiency as a 
national objective constitutes a serious 
road-block to the exploitation of compara- 
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tive advantage within the underdeveloped 
world. 

Skeptics once again will be quick to cite 
the narrowness of domestic markets as pre- 
venting any substantial increases in such 
trade. But this pessimistic conclusion is 
based again on the esentially static view of 
the contemporary underdeveloped economy. 
Observers see few possibilities because they 
have been conditioned by the long experience 
of stagnation. Once the possibility of a suc- 
cessful, if not spectacular, development effort, 
domestically initiated, is admitted for a con- 
siderable number of such countries the 
picture begins to change. Just as Nurkse en- 
visioned the possibility of domestic develop- 
ment proceeding along the principle of 
balanced growth—with newly created in- 
dustries serving as each other's market and 
source of supply—balanced growth inter- 
nationally the less developed coun- 
tries is eminently feasible. Such measures as 
the regional coordination of production and 
investment, free trade areas and common 
markets can be very helpful in exploiting 
this potential in the years ahead. A neces- 
sary precondition for the success of all such 
institutional devices is, however, the focus- 
ing of domestic energies on domestic growth 
in each of the participating countries if the 
potentialities of a dynamically shifting com- 
parative advantage are to be mutually 
realized. 

Moreover, as the less developed economy 
slowly increases its capacity to produce and 
export goods with a higher human resources 
component, it will tend to import only the 
more and more sophisticated goods, or 
sophisticated stages of production, This, 
perhaps more conventional, emphasis on im- 
port substitution should, however, not be 
interpreted, as it so often is, as attempting 
to duplicate domestically the production of 
previously imported items virtually over- 
night. Sometimes a different type of con- 
sumer good, perhaps of somewhat lower 
quality (e.g. a ‘less refined’ sugar) may do 
equally well; and a domestic substitute for 
the latest imported machinery is likely not 
only to accommodate considerably more re- 
allocated agricultural labor per unit of in- 
vestment, but also to represent a much re- 
duced drain on the balance of payments in 
terms of the raw material and service re- 
quirements over time. In particular, one may 
question the wisdom of ‘premature’ expan- 
sion of so-called heavy industry in which 
such countries clearly do not have a com- 
parative advantage in the forseeable future 
and which could not have been established 
by private capital outside of the ‘hothouse’ 
of government protection and subsidization. 

It should be emphasized at this point that 
the underdeveloped economy would be ill- 
advised to abandon or neglect its traditional 
natural resource-based exports in the course 
of this process of growth and structural 
change. Earnings from this source are, in 
fact, particularly essential in the resources 
sense during the early transition period to 
keep the trade gap from becoming com- 
pletely intolerable. No one would advocate 
the premature disposal of “dirty water”; in 
fact, what can be done in terms of domestic 
quality control and international primary 
commodity research to obtain a better basis 
for predicting traditional export earnings 
should be done. What it seems necessary to 
emphasize is that a marginal improvement 
in the terms of trade, a few good years of 
export earnings, ought not to dissuade the 
society from the crucial effort of attempting 
to find “cleaner water”. The traditional ex- 
port base should rather be viewed as pro- 
viding the economy with the necessary 
breathing space in which to apply the for- 
mula” of growth. If occasional Korean War- 
type situations seem to reverse the tendency 
towards a deterioration of the traditional ex- 
port base, neglect of the long-run underly- 
ing forces will only bring a day of consider- 
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ably more severe rec later. There is 
little point in waiting for nineteenth cen- 
tury miracles to repeat themselves; in the 
twentieth century such miracles are likely to 
be almost entirely man-made. 

In summary, this basic understanding of 
the role of trade as providing extremely 
helpful additional maneuverability to the re- 
sources-tight economy endeavoring to move 
forward provides ample response to those 
who claim that the industrialized economies 
“are taking away more through unfavorable 
terms of trade than they are providing 
through aid”. If the less developed economy 
is stagnant it is not clear where the blame 
should be placed; and even if the economy 
were forced to remain glued to its traditional 
natural resource-oriented export base, such 
trade would not be engaged in if it weren't 
socially profitable; the only charge that can 
be legitimately levied against it is that it 
doesn’t represent a big enough tail to wag 
the dog of development, 

Tir. TRADE AND AID: INSTITUTIONAL 
TRANSFORMATION 


The above formulation of a successful do- 
mestic development effort and of the impor- 
tant role foreign trade and aid can play 
in this context represents an (all too sketchy) 
summary of what is likely to be the resource 
utilization pattern within the dualistic econ- 
omy once the economic system has gathered 
sufficient steam or momentum to get off dead 
center. It does not, however, have the capac- 
ity to explain whether the economy will 
or will not take the appropriate actions out- 
lined and thus gather momentum in the first 
place. The answer to this fundamental and 
more difficult question may seem to lie be- 
yond the scope of this paper but must, nev- 
ertheless, be faced. Basically it must be 
sought in terms of the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of the economy’s underlying institu- 
tional arrangements through which economic 
decisions affecting broad masses of people 
can be carried out effectively. This requires 
inter alia—in terms of our ‘formula’ for 
growth—the development of functioning 
markets to which increasing numbers of in- 
dividuals have access: a labor market sufi- 
ciently efficient so that surplus agricultural 
workers can, in fact, be reallocated to the 
industrial sector; a commodities market con- 
ducive to the expansion of productivity in 
both sectors; a financial or capital market 
reaching the masses of people and ensuring 
the more rational channelization and allo- 
cation of savings. In short, potential en- 
trepreneurs must have access—at a price— 
to the required resources if the human skill 
and ingenuity component in the economy’s 
total output is to be increased. This many- 
faceted market development problem is by no 
means an easy one to analyze or prescribe for, 
but there can be little doubt that the in- 
stitutional transformation of the economy 
must go hand in hand with the more nar- 
rowly materialistic prescription already noted. 

The traditional practice of ‘planning for re- 
sources’ only, Le., the ‘adding up’ of the 
probable domestic savings and foreign aid 
available, must, in other others, be supple- 
mented by ‘planning for policy’ which aims 
at effecting the required institutional trans- 
formation. It is, of course, much more diffi- 
cult to devise policies which will provide 
previously barred individuals access to par- 
ticular markets and permit the indigenous 
innovational potential to challenge the ty- 
ranny of the traditional output/quality mix 
and traditional technical production coeffi- 
cients. But facing up to such problems is 
also essential if most of the contemporary 
underdeveloped areas are, in fact, to beat 


The major question the typical planning 
commission should, therefore, ask itself is not 
what commodities can and cannot be ex- 


ported or imported over time. It is quite im- 
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possible—and certainly wasteful of valuable 
human energies—to attempt to project a 
dynamically changing scale of comparative 
advantage in order to forecast future for- 
eign exchange earnings and requirements. 
It is much more important to promote pol- 
icies aiming at institutional transforma- 
tion, i.e. what is crucial is for the economy’s 
innovative abilities to be harnessed for 
growth. While this positive effort must es- 
sentially be undertaken by the underde- 
veloped economy, policies abroad can also 
be of considerable assistance. We may thus, 
finally, turn our attention to how foreign 
aid and trade can be used to broaden the 
underdeveloped economy’s resource base by 
means of a gradual institutional transfor- 
mation. 

The search for policies which yield the re- 
quired institutional change must be viewed 
in the context of the role and capacity of 
the less developed economy's government. 
For one thing we must recognize that most 
of the countries we are concerned with are 
dedicated to a so-called ‘mixed economy’ 
system featuring some industrial investment 
activity by the public sector plus govern- 
ment attempting to more or less substan- 
tially influence the scope and direction of 
private sector activity in order to ensure 
consistency with some overall national plan 
or program. This attempt to influence— 
without complete take-over and centralized 
direction on the one hand, or laissez faire 
on the other—has, in most instances, re- 
sulted in the curious mushrooming growth 
of a vast network of largely direct, some in- 
direct, controls over the private sector. Sec- 
ondly, we must recognize that, typically, the 
government's administrative and technical 

ty is severely limited. While there is 
usually little question about the abilities 
of the top layer of civil servants, it is typi- 
cally true that the rank and file of govern- 
ment officials who are forced daily to make 
vital decisions affecting private sector econ- 
omic activity have no special competence 
for doing so. Yet the little slips of paper— 
whether allocating foreign exchange or ce- 
ment or providing building permits—over 
which they have control usually mean life 
or death to the individual private entrepre- 
neur. 

In this ‘third dimension’ of development 
planning, therefore, the government’s capac- 
ity to intelligently guide the private sector 
even if its overall resources calculation is im- 
peccable, is severely circumscribed. This is 
not to say that the public sector may not have 
an unmistakable comparative advantage 
(over the private sector) in managing public 
utilities and other social overhead enter- 
prises—or may be able to control quite effec- 
tively large-scale private industry. But what 
we are trying to emphasize as part of the 
total landscape is the sheer physical and 
technical incapacity of government to effec- 
tively deal with the tens of thousands of 
smaller factories and workshops, not to speak 
of the millions of agricultural production 
units. Customarily the civil service has at its 
disposal neither sufficient technical training 
nor hours in the day to administer the net- 
work of direct controls and allocation devices 
which the resources-tight economy has all 
too often thrown up. As the controls con- 
sequently work badly, new ones are devised 
to patch up the leak, and thus the process 
goes snowballing along. 

The civil servant's distrust of the ‘profit- 

entrepreneur on the one hand, and 
the latter’s unwillingness to believe that the 
government, of necessity in charge of the 
overall resources calculation, can ever be ex- 
pected to deal fairly and impersonally when 
it comes to resources allocation, are matters 
not to be neglected. It is such attitudes 
which prevent the broadly based participa- 
tion in development activities which con- 
stitutes the first law of institutional trans- 
formation and thus a sine qua non for sus- 
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tained growth. Regardless of the social sys- 
tem a particular society adopts there seems 
little escape from the fact that it must devise 
institutions appropriate for the mobilization 
of indigenous talent and resources on a mass 
scale. Routinized growth cannot be achieved 
with the active participation of only 5 or 10% 
of the population. 

The economic consequences of this situa- 
tion is that the small entrepreneur suffocates 
under the mass of interlocking direct con- 
trols, while government and favored large- 
scale private enterprises prosper. Notions of 
industrial efficiency spring up which have 
little to do with the economic resources cal- 
culation of maximizing labor-using innova- 
tions and much with the prestige value of 
the modern capital-intensive plant. Public 
corporations, protected, subsidized and al- 
ways at the head of the queue when foreign 
exchange and/or domestic credit are being 
allocated, flourish without being held 
properly accountable in terms of economic 
efficiency; and the small would-be entre- 
preneur faced with an interlocking set of con- 
trols and sanctions, unable to gain access to 
resources in an impersonal manner, is frus- 
trated at every turn and finally subsides into 
inaction. As a consequence, we encounter the 
so-called ‘shortage of entrepreneurs’ phenom- 
enon and the trend towards large-scale and 
public investment activities ‘to get things 
done’ is further accelerated. In the inter- 
national trade sphere this tendency for gov- 
ernment to drive resources increasingly into 
its own hands and that of the industrial 
oligarchy has its own repercussions. When 
coupled with the customary inability of gov- 
ernment to meet its tax goals, the increas- 
ingly ambitious public investment program 
periodically leads to inflationary pressures 
and foreign exchange crises, and a further 
tightening of import and exchange controls. 

It should be readily admitted at this point 
that not all the blame for this emphasis 
on the large-scale and the spectacular at 
the neglect of the small-scale and the non- 
spectacular should be placed on underde- 
veloped economy governments. Mature 
economy aid procedures and the administra- 
tive preference of foreign aid officials for 
committing large amounts quickly, to nicely 
visible (to local officials as well as visiting 
Congressmen) projects have undoubtedly 
contributed considerably to the failure to 
innovate and effect the necessary institu- 
tional reforms. It is far more ‘easy’ to al- 
locate aid to projects which are less 
demanding in terms of indigenous ingenuity 
and ‘neatly’ absorb large quantities of devel- 
opment loans. After all, foreign aid officials 
are beset by the same difficulties as local civil 
servants; as well intentioned as they may be, 
they do not have the technical competence 
or time to do anything but be responsive to 
requests for the standard large-scale project, 
usually in the public sector. There is no way 
of blue-printing development loans for thou- 
sands of small workshops. The case of the 
modern factory conceived by engineers and 
staffed by technicians from abroad, finally 
handed over to indigenous managers as a 
‘turnkey’ project represents only an extreme 
example of a general tendency. Certainly 
much-quoted preferences for financing only 
the import component of particular proj- 
ects—when coupled with the well-known fact 
that country aid allocations are not really 
determined e ante (except in the broadest 
sense)—have tended to bias investment pro- 
grams further towards the adoption of im- 
ported large-scale technology, quite inde- 
pendently of already existing local prefer- 
ences. 

The question to which we have addressed 
ourselyes—how can aid and trade policies 
help the underdeveloped economy in its ef- 
forts to achieve the required institutional 
transformation—must be approached in this 
context. Given the limitations of the machin- 
ery of government—and given the fact that 
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the society will want to avoid a coercive 
solution—we suggest that the only way to 
ensure massive participation of the economy’s 
human and material resources in the develop- 
ment effort is to permit a larger role for the 
market mechanism. An extreme laissez faire 
solution is as inappropriate in the context 
of the well-known market inperfections, so- 
cial overhead requirements and the like as 
the attempt to centrally control all economic 
activity; but where necessary, interferences 
should be handled by indirect and vertical 
(i.e. impinging only at strategic points) 
rather than direct and horizontal controls. It 
is suggested that in most less developed 
economies a movement along the spectrum 
towards a greater use of the market mecha- 
nism seems indicated. 

Perhaps the most important of these mar- 
kets is the foreign exchange market. The 
method chosen to allocate this bottleneck 
resource may make all the difference with 
respect to the overall performance of the 
domestic economy. And it is precisely here 
where the flow of aid from abroad might be 
carefully applied to achieve a better per- 
formance. Consideration might, for exam- 
ple, be given to the ‘compartmentalization’ 
of aid so that, while a portion continues to 
be allocated, as it is now, to the traditional 
social overhead construction projects in 
which government has a clear comparative ad- 
vantage (and to military hardware, where 
relevant), a substantial portion is earmarked 
for the support of a competitive market in 
foreign exchange in which all claimants, large 
and small, old and new, are permitted to 
compete freely and impersonally. 

Such a freeing of the foreign exchange 
market would entail prior government-to- 
government agreement as to the volume of 
the annual flow of aid automatically forth- 
coming—and would probably be accom- 
panied by a substantial raising of tariffs on 
luxury consumer goods to avoid any exten- 
sive dissipation of resources. The aid re- 
cipient, in other words, commits itself to 
freeing the market and the aid-giver com- 
mits itself to supporting such a market con- 
tinuously at a given level so that other 
foreign exchange resources (e.g., from ex- 
ports) plus the flow of aid will seek a bal- 
ance with the demand for imports at the 
freed rate of exchange. 

The local government’s commitment here 
is, of course, more fundamental than meets 
the eye. For if the government is nevertheless 
determined to carry out an overly ambitious 
capital-intensive investment program, 
whether directly or via favored private en- 
terprise—inflationary and/or balance of pay- 
ments pressures are inevitable and, if in 
excess, will inevitably lead to the reimposi- 
tion of controls. Thus the aid-giver’s willing- 
ness to continue the automatic flow of capi- 
tal through the balance of payments support 
device as long as the market remains free in- 
directly forces the government to be more 
reasonable in setting its growth targets. Pro- 
voking a foreign exchange crisis serious 
enough to culminate in the reimposition of 
foreign exchange controls would now, in- 
stead of constituting a ‘legitimate’ plea for 
more aid (as in the past), lead to the auto- 
matic curtailment of aid. While this may 
look like politically harsh medicine it should 
be recalled that it would result from a prior 
bilateral agreement which, granting mutu- 
ally good intentions ez ante, focuses on the 
central issue of comparative growth per- 
formance under alternative policies. Many 
a planning commission may, in fact, welcome 
having its hands strengthened in this fash- 
ion vis-à-vis the demands of the powerful 
old line ministries; and the aid dispenser can 
begin to rely on a relatively objective per- 
formance index, removed from the peculiar- 
ities of intergovernmental pressure points on 
the one hand, and the suspicions and con- 
troversies surrounding political ideology, on 
the other. 

If the institutional transformation under 
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discussion is to be pervasive enough to en- 
sure the mass participation of the ‘neglected’ 
agricultural and small-scale industry sectors 
in the development process, any such free- 
ing of the foreign exchange market must in- 
deed be viewed as complementary to the 
freeing of other domestic markets. This 
might involve, for instance, a curtailment 
of the customary maze of direct allocative 
controls and permits, with respect to credit, 
raw materials, the establishment of new bus- 
inesses, etc, Once again, the flow of aid from 
abroad could be instrumental in bringing 
the small man fuller access to domestic 
credit, for example, Support of the foreign 
exchange market in the manner previously 
described inevitably results in an equivalent 
(at the freely determined exchange rate) 
flow of local currency counterpart funds. In 
order to preserve these funds for purposes of 
devel t and ensure their efficient chan- 
nelization and allocation, institutional ar- 
rangements can be devised to divorce them 
from direct government control and the 
attendant temptations for diversion to the 
government’s current account, Such funds 
might, for example, be channeled to rural 
credit institutions, small industry corpora- 
tions and other financial intermediaries and 
thus act to widen and deepen the economy’s 
financial markets via the use of interest rates 
as an allocative device. Where necessary, a 
portion of such funds may be used as a social 
cost in the establishment of the required in- 
stitutional framework, 

Such use of aid funds to help achieve the 
required institutional transformation should, 
of course, not be viewed as a crash program 
from which to expect spectacular dividends 
in the short run, Rather, it is appropriate 
to view it as a chance to stimulate long-run 
processes aimed at providing the environ- 
ment in which the broad masses of economic 
agents in the less developed economy have 
a chance to seek personal improvement, Un- 
less such painful and unspectacular steps 
towards effecting an institutional trans- 
formation across the vast landscape and af- 
fecting the bulk of the population are taken, 
there is very little hope that trade and aid, 
viewed only in the resources sense, can be of 
really decisive help. Unless the preponderant 
agricultural sector, for example, is stirred 
into participation and productivity increase, 
there can really be very little hope for sus- 
tained growth. In a word, the attitude of 
doing a small number of spectacular things 
over a short period of time must give way to 
doing a large number of unspectacular 
things over a long period of time. While, 
admittedly, there are risks involved in shift- 
ing from an emphasis on ‘resources calcula- 
tion’ to ‘planning for a new policy design’ 
aimed at institutional change, the risks of 
‘business as usual’ are considerably greater. 


New DIRECTIONS IN WORLD AGRICULTURE 
(By Lester R. Brown, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture) 

The year 1968 has been characterized by 
uncommonly bleak headlines, ranging from 
the stringent measures announced early in 
January to improve our international bal- 
ance of payments to the recent step-up in 
the conflict in Vietnam. But there is some 
exceedingly good news elsewhere, and much 
of it, as usual, is being eclipsed by the bad. 

The good news is that we may be on the 
threshhold of an agricultural revolution in 
many of the hungry, densely populated 
countries of the less developed world, par- 
ticularly in Asia. Further, we are witnessing 
some advances in food technology which, if 
commercially feasible, can make quality diets 
available to millions at much lower costs. 

This paper constitutes a more encourag- 
ing assessment of food production prospects, 
in Asia at least, than has previously been 
possible. Let me identify some of the factors 
underlying the current assessment, many of 
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them observed during extensive travel in 
Asia during recent months, 

At the top, one senses a new political com- 
mitment by Asian governments to respond 
to the demand by farmers for incentive 
prices and the range of inputs needed to 
modernize agriculture. The dramatic new, 
high yielding varieties of food grains are 
being disseminated more rapidly among 
farmers in some countries than had either 
been planned or anticipated. Further, the 
yield performance of these varieties is prov- 
ing much more transferable from experi- 
mental plots to field growing conditions than 
was thought possible. 

The impact of the new varieties is such 
that they are becoming an “engine of 
change,” bringing numerous other changes 
in their wake. They also provide a means for 
tapping some of the much discussed pro- 
duction potential of tropical agriculture, 
heretofore largely unexploited. 

Despite the progress reported and prospects 
cited in this paper, the food-population prob- 
lem is not close to being solved. It is far from 
solution. But the present dynamic agricul- 
tural climate makes Asia today far more re- 
ceptive to U.S. assistance policies in this field, 
to agricultural technical assistance programs, 
and to sound private agribusiness invest- 
ments than was the Asia of two years ago. 

The food-population problem will not be 
satisfactorily solved until population growth 
is effectively slowed and eventually stabil- 
ized. The agricultural revolution which seems 
to be in the making will, if it continues, 
contribute to a solution of the problem by 
buying additional time for countries to 
mount effective family planning programs. 


PAST RECORD NOT BRIGHT 


The food production record of the less de- 
veloped countries from the beginning of this 
decade through 1966 is not an enco 
one. Food production, scarcely able to keep 
pace with population growth, not to men- 
tion additional demand generated by rising 
incomes, fell behind overall demand. The re- 
sult for country after country was either ris- 
ing imports, rising food prices or some com- 
bination of the two. However, preliminary 
crop reports for 1967 in the developing coun- 
tries indicate food output per person gained 
6 percent over last year’s drought depressed 
levels, bring production per person back to 
the levels of the early 1960's. 

The agricultural resolution is 
most evident where it is most needed, in 
Asia, a region containing 56 percent of the 
world’s people. It extends from Turkey to 
the Philippines, and includes the pivotal 
countries of India and Pakistan. Together, 
these four countries alone contain over 700 
million people, or about half the population 
of the less developed world excluding China. 

GROWING EMPHASIS ON AGRICULTURE 

Recent progress traces to several factors 
including a growing emphasis by govern- 
ments in these countries on agricultural 
development, and a willingness to allocate 
scarce resources to this goal. Several factors 
underlie this growing emphasis: (1) the 
disappearance of world surpluses of wheat 
and rice, (2) the movement toward harder 
terms on U.S. concessional food shipments, 
and (3) a growing insistence by our govern- 
ment—in USDA, AID, and the Congress— 
that food aid recipient countries make an 
adequate effort to develop their own food 
producing resources. 

We have increasingly used food aid as a 
source of leverage to encourage more rapid 
growth in LDC food output. When a country 
requests commodities from us we analyze 
its agricultural development effort and iden- 
tify shortcomings. We then seek commit- 
ments to remedy them. We may ask a country 
to build farm-to-market roads, to increase 
the share of its budget resources going to 
agriculture, to improve its climate for foreign 
agribusiness investment or to undertake any 
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of a host of other needed actions. Stated 
simply, food is no longer a free commodity— 
we exchange commodities for commitments, 
commitments to improve agriculture. 

But comes not only from outside. 
Indeed it seems that the possibilities of the 
new agriculture have caused farmers to place 
unprecedented demands on Asian govern- 
ments to ensure availability of seeds, fertil- 
izer, and other inputs. In fact, the increas- 
ing political muscle that farmers have de- 
veloped may make the commitments of their 
governments to farmer-oriented policies and 
programs essentially irreversible, a marked 
departure from the years of political neglect. 

This new political climate—both interna- 
tional and internal—has led to concrete 
commitments of budgetary and foreign ex- 
change resources. India increased its budget 
for agricultural development by 42 percent 
last year; it is now using the equivalent of 
one-fifth of its foreign exchange earnings to 
import fertilizer and fertilizer raw materials. 

Turkey's imports of fertilizer and fertilizer 
raw material may make up the largest single 
item in overall imports this year, exceeding 
for the first time petroleum and petroleum 
products. The availability of fertilizer in 
Pakistan is twice that of two years ago, and 
several times that of 1960. It is expected to 
at least double again by 1970. 

HIGH PRICES AND NEW VARIETIES 

Among the major forces for agricultural 
progress in Asia, two stand out: the sharply 
higher prices for the major Asian food sta- 
ples, rice and wheat, and some dramatically 
superior new varieties of wheat, rice, and 
coarse grains. 

Prices of food grains, particularly rice, 
have climbed ly in many Asian coun- 
tries as a result of scarcity at home and the 
disappearance of surpluses abroad. This rise, 
reflected in prices received at the farm level, 
has made the use of purchased inputs such 
as fertilizer much more profitable than here- 
tofore. 

Exciting new varieties of rice, wheat, grain 
sorghum, and corn are now available. In 
large part, they have been developed at the 
International Rice Institute in the Philip- 
pines and at what is now the International 
Maize and Wheat Improvement Center in 
Mexico. (The Institute was sponsored by the 
Rockefeller and Ford Foundations, the Cen- 
ter by Rockefeller). The new varieties are 
much more responsive to fertilizer than 
traditional varieties. Under proper growing 
conditions, they outyield traditional varieties 
not by a mere 10, 20, or 30 percent but by a 
multiple of 2 or more. This is why they have 
caught the imagination of so many Asian 
farmers. 

The new rice varieties provide a means for 
tapping some of the vast but largely un- 
realized food producing potential of the 
tropics. At present, rice grown in temperate 
zone countries, e.g. the United States, Spain, 
Italy, Japan, and Australia, yields 4,000- 
6,000 pounds per acre (rough rice) as con- 
trasted with only 1,000-1,500 pounds in most 
of the tropical and subtropical rice 
countries. The high yields attainable with 
the new varieties, coupled with the potential 
for multiple cropping where water is avail- 
able, provide some impressive opportunities 
for expanding the world’s food supply. 


THE SPREAD OF NEW VARIETIES 


Use of the new varieties, expanding very 
rapidly in several Asian countries, is already 
beginning to have an impact on regional 
grain production levels. The area planted to 
improved varieties in Asia this year is esti- 
mated at 16 million acres—most of it in 
India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Afghanistan, 
and Turkey! The total could expand to 30-35 
million acres or more next year. 

Improved varieties of wheat and rice have 
been planted in greatest quantity. India 
alone has planted about 5 million acres of 
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each, Pakistan has planted approximately 2 
million acres of Mexican wheat for harvest 
this spring, and hopes to plant up to 1 mil- 
lion acres of rice this year. Turkey has nearly 
400,000 acres of wheat and the Philippines 
perhaps 500,000 acres of rice. In addition, 
nearly 3 million acres of corn and sorghum 
haye been planted in India. 

These planting levels are beginning to 
represent sizable portions of total acreage. 
The improved varieties of wheat account for 
about 15 percent of wheat acreage in both 
India and Pakistan. Proportions for rice are 
lower—about 6 percent in both the Philip- 
pines and India. Data on the contribution 
to increased output of the acreage planted 
to high yielding varieties are not available 
but these plantings must have expanded 
Asia’s food grain supply by several million 
tons. 

As improved seed becomes available, the 
new varieties are often quickly adopted by 
a relatively small group of farmers—the 
larger, more commercial farmers who have 
adequate irrigation and credit. But the irri- 
gated land suitable to new varieties is lim- 
ited. And in West Pakistan, for example, lack 
of farm credit is limiting the distribution of 
available fertilizer. But these difficulties 
should not be overestimated since West Pak- 
istan is expected to harvest a wheat crop 
this spring some 10 percent above the pre- 
vious record. 

The rate of adoption may also be influ- 
enced by other factors. Extremely high prices 
for rice during the past year have stimulated 
interest in planting improved varieties. As 
output increases, prices may drop somewhat 
from present levels—reducing incentives to 
plant or to carry out essential cultural prac- 
tices. The increased output can also lead to 
problems with inadequate marketing facil- 
ities. 

Much land is not suited to the new varie- 
ties now being disseminated. Some farmers, 
after trying them, will return to the tradi- 
tional varieties. But the overall trend will be 
up. And in the short run, food stortages can 
be alleviated or self-sufficiency obtained with 
only a portion of total acreage planted to im- 
proved varieties. Over the longer run, strong 
and continuing research and breeding pro- 
grams will be necessary to insure steady 
progress. . 

NEW VARIETIES—ENGINE OF CHANGE 


The new food grain varieties are far more 
than just another technological break- 
through—they may be to the agricultural 
revolution in Asia what the steam engine 
was to the industrial revolution in Europe. 
In addition to their influence on production, 
the new varieties are playing a critical role 
as a catalyst, causing farmers to break with 
tradition and reconsider their agricultural 
practices. 

It was hoped earlier that fertilizer would 
perform this function, and it has, to some 
extent. But traditional varieties are often not 
responsive enough to fertilizer to provide the 
readily visible profit peasants need to adopt 
new practices. 

Some of the new varieties—like IR-8 de- 
veloped at the International Rice Institute— 
do well even with traditional cultivation 
methods. But far more than the old rice, 
TR-8 is responsive to scientific farm manage- 
ment, to far heavier doses of fertilizer, to 
timely pesticide treatment, to a broad range 
of improved practices. Not only do farmers 
learn through experience that the so-called 
“miracle rice” works; they learn that it works 
better if accompanied by generally improved 
production technology. 

The new varieties are requiring a reexam- 
ination of existing agricultural policies and 
development strategies. The more intensive 
use of labor associated with the new vari- 
eties for instance—the new high yielding rice 
varieties require weeding—is actually result- 
Ing In seasonal labor shortages in some rural 
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locales in Asia. Wages paid farm laborers in 
India’s Punjab during the harvest season re- 
portedly exceeded those paid skilled laborers 
in New Delhi this year. As a result of labor 
scarcities during planting and harvest sea- 
sons in some areas, planting and harvesting 
are being staggered and extended over a 
longer period. Crop calendars are being re- 
vised. 

The new rices grow both during the mon- 
soon and during the dry season, provided, of 
course, enough water is available. Many tra- 
ditional varieties, because they are much 
more photoperiod sensitive and require a 
longer growing season, are not as adapted to 
growth during the dry or winter season. Dis- 
semination of the new varieties is thus often 
followed by a sharp rise in the index of mul- 
tiple cropping. 

Alterations in cropping patterns are also 
occurring. Farmers with enough water to 
grow a crop of rice during the dry season will 
frequently do so. Those with insufficient wa- 
ter for rice are turning to a cereal with lower 
water requirements, usually grain sorghum. 
This is now oc in the Philippines and 
India. After the first cutting, grain sorghum 
sometimes ratoons (regrowth from original 
root stock) one or two times providing addi- 
tional harvests of grain from the original 
planting. Test fields of rice and sorghum 
multicropping at the International Rice In- 
stitute in the Philippines have reportedly 
yielded 8 tons of grain per acre per year; 
This contrasts with an average of 2 tons of 
corn per acre in the United States. 


ACCELERATING FARM MECHANIZATION 


Among the traditional assumptions con- 
cerning agricultural development, those con- 
cerning farm mechanization are perhaps 
most in need of reexamination. Experience 
with the new rice varieties is demonstrating 
this need. 

IR-8 matures in 120-125 days, as con- 
trasted with 150-155 days for traditional va- 
rieties. When planted at the customary time 
at the beginning of the monsoon, it matures 
well before the end of the monsoon. Once 
ripe, it must be harvested quickly, and arti- 
fically dried lest it sprout in storage. Tra- 
ditional rices, maturing after the monsoon, 
can be harvested in a more leisurely man- 
ner and dried in the sun along the roadside. 
The new varieties then may require, as a 
minimum, mechanical drying. In many in- 
stances, mechanical threshing may also be 
advisable. 

Because IR-8, and most other high yield- 
ing rice varieties are quick maturing, it is 
often possible to plant a second crop of rice 
before the end of the monsoon. If planted 
promptly, such a crop can use monsoon rain- 
fall for initial growth, then supplemental 
irrigation thereafter. But such rapid seed- 
bed preparation may not be possible with 
bullocks and bullock drawn equipment. Me- 
chanical power may be required. Similarly, 
under some conditions tractors must be 
used for seedbed preparation to realize the 
full potential of Mexican wheats. 

The full potential of the high yielding rices 
cannot be realized in the absence of careful 
water management. This requires pumps, en- 
gines, and fuel to both move water out of 
the paddy, when natural rainfall or flooding 
is excessive, and to move water in, particu- 
larly during the dry season when additional 
water is needed. 

PROJECTIONS OUT OF DATE? 

As the “agricultural revolution“ spreads 
throughout Asia it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to project rates and directions of 
change, Many of the numerous studies un- 
dertaken in recent years, projecting the pro- 
duction and demand of food and the demand 
for purchased farm inputs, have not allowed 
for the possibility of sharply increased yields 
due to new technology. 

Increased yields may make it possible to 
halt the trend toward growing food deficits 
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and in some cases reverse it. The Philippines 
expects to be self-sufficient in rice in a year 
or 50; Turkey may be self-sufficient in wheat 
shortly thereafter. Pakistan and India are 
moving rapidly to narrow the gap between 
food consumption and food production. Oth- 
er nations, not yet doing as well, are also 
showing signs of forward progress. 

Existing projections for fertilizer demand 
may require alteration in light of the greater 
responsiveness of the new varieties to fertil- 
izer. Some projections of fertilizer demand 
have assumed that the use of one additional 
pound of fertilizer would yield 10 pounds of 
additional grain. Available information shows 
the new varieties have a much higher re- 
sponse coefficient. 

In the short run, the greater responsive- 
ness of the new varieties should increase the 
profitability of fertilizer use and increase the 
demand for fertilizer above what it would 
otherwise have been. Over the longer run, 
however, the demand for fertilizer could be 
lower than would otherwise have been the 
case since a smaller quantity of fertilizer 
will be required to achieve any given level of 
food grain production. Nonetheless, the de- 
veloping countries face a continuing fertil- 
izer deficit, requiring increased imports un- 
less the pace of their new plant construction 
accelerates within the next few years. 

The growing demand for irrigation pumps, 
engines, and tubewells will accelerate in the 
future as the need for supplemental irriga- 
tion and better water management increases. 
Heavier investment in inputs for a given 
crop—needed to realize the genetic poten- 
tial of the new varieties—requires better pro- 
tection from insects and diseases. A new 
market for mechanical rice drying equip- 
ment is also developing far ahead of the 
supply. 

If I were a Vice President for International 
Operations of an American agribusiness firm, 
I would have some of my staff out in the 
wheat fields and rice paddies of Asia attempt- 
ing to assess the marketing and investment 
implications of the new, high yielding vari- 
eties of grain. The demand for virtually all 
inputs will be affected. 


ADVANCES IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY—CLOSING THE 
PROTEIN GAP 


The remarkable advances in production 
technology discussed previously should not 
obscure the recent breakthroughs in food 
technology which, though not as yet nearly 
as far along, may in the long run augment 
the current production advances. At the same 
time as increased yields are making available 
greater quantities of food, food technologists 
and private industry are improving food 
quality through the development and better 
utilization of low-cost sources of protein, 

The problem posed by the shortage of pro- 
tein in the LDC's is in many ways parallel 
to the excess calorie problem in the United 
States. Confronted with the need to reduce 
the caloric content of diets, food technologists 
began developing low calorie foods and bev- 
erages. A technology evolved to meet a need, 
creating a low calorie food industry which 
today manufactures and markets more than 
700 million dollars worth of low calorie 
food products in the United States. 

In the problem of protein shortage, there 
are similar elements—a widespread need and 
a technology evolving in response to this 
need. There are now indications that a high 
protein food industry is emerging to parallel 
the low calorie food industry. 

The conventional means of eliminating 
deficits of high quality protein has always 
been to expand production of livestock prod- 
ucts, As per capita incomes rise over a long 
period of time, protein deficiencies in diets 
disappear, but only at a high cost in terms of 
grain required, Given the costliness of elimi- 
nating protein deficits using livestock, U.S. 
food firms are increasingly attracted to the 
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possibility of developing livestock product 
substitutes from vegetable sources, 

Substitute livestock products have devel- 
oped gradually over the past generation, with 
the pace accelerating in recent years. The 
average American now consumes more mar- 
garine than butter. Hydrogenated vegetable 
shortenings have largely replaced lard in our 
diet. 

To date, substitution has been primarily 
vegetable oils for animal fats, but food firms 
are now pushing ahead rapidly to develop 
protein products such as substitutes for milk 
and meat. Researchers in laboratories of sev- 
eral major U.S. food firms are confident of 
developing products synthesized from soy- 
beans or other vegetable protein sources 
which will be virtually indistinguishable 
from chicken, ham, and beef. One major U.S. 
food firm is already test marketing a sub- 
stitute for bacon. 

Most hungry countries have indigenous 
supplies of high quality protein—usually in 
the form of soybean oil meal, cottonseed oil 
meal, peanut oil meal, or copra—which can 
be used to manufacture high protein foods. 
These oilmeals are often used for a variety 
of purposes, including fertilizer, livestock 
feed, and as export commodities. But some 
food firms are beginning to incorporate these 
proteins into imitation or substitute live- 
stock products, beverages, gruel, and break- 
fast foods, to be marketed commercially. AID 
is supporting several market surveys and 
market testing projects by U.S. firms in de- 
veloping countries. 

Recent advances in synthesizing amino 
acids now make it economically feasible to 
upgrade cereal protein by adding small quan- 
tities of the limiting amino acids. The addi- 
tion of a few pounds of lysine, costing about 
4 dollars, to a ton of wheat raises the quality 
of wheat protein to a level approaching that 
of casein, the protein in milk. 

With U.S. encouragement, the Indian Gov- 
ernment bakeries in Madras and Bombay 
last month began marketing a lysine-forti- 
fied product called Modern Bread. Early re- 
ports indicate that it has been selling out 
every day, and plans are underway to extend 
lysine-fortification to several other Govern- 
ment bakeries, with private bakeries also ex- 
pressing strong interest. 

At present, the use of synthetic amino 
acids to fortify food is one of the most ex- 
citing possibilities available for making sub- 
stantial inroads against malnutrition. Unlike 
most other methods of upgrading protein in- 
take, this does not require changes in dietary 
habits. Over the longer run, it may be pos- 
sible to achieve the same end by evolving new 
varieties of cereals which will contain a larger 
percentage of higher quality protein. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Exceedingly favorable prices for food 
grains in most Asian countries, coupled with 
some dramatic new technologies in the form 
of high yielding varieties of rice, wheat, and 
coarse grains, are triggering an “agricultural 
revolution” in Asia. The superiority of these 
varieties over traditional ones is so pro- 
nounced that they are becoming an “engine 
of change” in rural areas; they are altering 
cultural practices, the level and pattern of 
inputs used, cropping patterns, and the in- 
dex of multiple cropping. 

Many factors will constrain the rate at 
which the new varieties are disseminated— 
inadequate water supplies, a shortage of farm 
credit, and susceptibility of some of the new 
high yielding varieties to local insects and 
diseases. But it seems quite likely that food 
production in free Asia will, barring unfore- 
seen circumstances, expand much more 
rapidly over the next few years than it has 
thus far during the 1960's. 

Accompanying the revolution in agricul- 
tural technology are some exciting advances 
in food technology such as the utilization 
of oilseed meals in high protein foods and 
the fortification of cereals with synthetic 
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amino acids. These breakthroughs could con- 
tribute measurably to alleviating the wide- 
spread shortage of protein in the hungry 
countries over the next 5-10 years. 

But while the potential for improving the 
world food situation may be in hand, the 
benefits thus far have been limited. To 
strengthen the favorable forces now at work 
and see the revolution through will require 
continued commitment by governments in 
the developing countries, supported by all 
the assistance the United States can provide. 

The new varieties were referred to earlier 
as an engine of change. We could carry the 
analogy a bit further and say that we now 
have the engine going; but an engine at full 
steam needs far more fuel and attention 
than one sitting at a switching station wait- 
ing to get a track. 

Years of U.S. assistance, both public and 
private, coupled with stepped up efforts by 
the developing countries themselves, are be- 
ginning to pay off. It is essential that we 
work to maintain and accelerate the forward 
momentum now developing. If maintained, 
this momentum greatly enhances the near- 
term prospects for putting Asian agriculture 
on a more modern footing—for turning the 
current advances into a pattern of self- 
sustaining agricultural growth. 


The following two articles are a sam- 
pling of the response to the theme of 
the “Green Revolution” developed at 
the seminar: 

[From the New York Times, May 14, 1968] 


FARMING REVOLUTION IN POORER LANDS IS 
HELD NEAR 
(By Felix Belair Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—A group of ex- 
perts believed that the underdeveloped world 
is on the verge of an agricultural revolution 
that may prove as important to mankind 
as the Industrial Revolution of the early 
19th century. 

That consensus emerged at a seminar by 
six development specialists arranged last 
week by the House Republican Planning Re- 
search Committee. One panelist said the 
break with the past, especially in Asia, al- 
ready was comparable to the economic re- 
birth of Western Europe after World War 
II. 
The panel noted numerous developments 
as indexes of the revolution’s impact. 

For at least half a dozen Asian countries 
the revolution is well under way. It is 
changing the farming practices, politics and, 
to some extent, the culture of countries 
from Turkey to the Philippines. 

Last year’s record wheat crops and un- 
paralleled yields of rice, corm and sorghum 
have prompted predictions that the race be- 
tween food and population can yet be won. 

New high-yielding varieties of seeds for 
these food grains have doubled and tripled 
production realized on the same land with 
conventional strains. With more readily 
available supplies of fertilizer and pesticides 
and modern equipment, they are bringing a 
new farm technology that is becoming an en- 
gine of change in rural areas. 

Under proper growing conditions the new 
dwarf wheat strains have increased yields 
from 11 to 40 bushels an acre. Test fields 
using new varieties of rice have produced 
eight tons to the acre per year, compared 
with an average of two to four tons an acre 
for most temperature zone countries, in- 
cluding the United States. 

Equally important is the firm commitment 
by Asian Governments to agricultural de- 
velopment in response to farmers’ demands 
for incentive prices, the specialists said. There 
is a willingness to allocate scarce resources, 
including foreign exchange, to meet the re- 
quirements of modern agriculture. 

The growing insistence by the Department 
of Agriculture and the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development that recipients of United 
States food and capital loans and grants as 
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well as technical assistance make greater 
efforts to improve their own agriculture has 
started to pay dividends, the said. 
And the pressure is coming from other donor 
countries as well. 

Lester Brown, head of the Department of 
Agriculture’s International Development 
Service, said: The increasing political mus- 
cle that farmers have developed may make 
the commitments of their Governments to 
farmer-oriented policies and programs es- 
sentially irreyersible—a marked departure 
from the years of political neglect.” 

Prom 1960 to 1966 food production for the 
less-developed countries was barely able to 
keep pace with population growth, it was 
reported. Government policy was marked by 
arbitrarily depressed farm prices intended to 
benefit consumers and somewhat higher ex- 
port prices designed to accumulate foreign 
exchange. Many farmers usually produced 
just enough to feed their own families. 

But gradually, the story of the new miracle 
seeds and what they could do with ample 
equipment was getting across to Asian farm- 
ers. The Governments acted. 

Asian underdeveloped countries alone 
planted 16 million acres with high-yielding 
food grain seeds this year, most of it in India, 
where a record wheat crop of 95 million tons 
is expected, and in Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Afghanistan and Turkey. The total is ex- 
pected to reach 25 to 30 million acres next 
year. 


[From the New York Times, May 21, 1968] 
THe GREEN REVOLUTION 


Some years ago one American aid official 
in Eastern India was good-naturedly referred 
to by Bengali bureaucrats as the pugla sahib, 
crazy gentleman, because he kept rushing 
about the countryside calling for instant 
revolutionary changes in age-old agricultural 
practices, 

He was one of hundreds of crazy“ Ameri- 
cans who for the past two decades have been 
devotedly spreading the gospel of modern 
agriculture—research, credit, fertilizers, pes- 
ticides, irrigation, improved seeds—to farm- 
ers and their governments in the developing 
countries. For years such energetic agents 
of American governmental and private aid 
organizations have had relatively little to 
show for their efforts. Modest improvements 
in food output were overshadowed by massive 
increases in population—and for that matter 
still are. 

Today, however, there are signs that what 
William Gaud, head of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, calls “the Green 
Revolution“ has begun to catch on, A panel 
of development specialists in Washington 
reported the other day that the underdevel- 
oped world is on the verge of an agricultural 
revolution that may prove as im t to 
mankind as the Industrial Revolution of the 
early nineteenth century. If population con- 
trol made comparable progress, the outlook 
would indeed be bright. 

The optimistic agricultural forecast is 
based on record crops during the past year in 
at least a half-dozen developing countries, 
ranging from Turkey to the Philippines and 
including all-important India. Immediate 
credit for the spectacularly increased pro- 
duction of wheat, rice, corn and sorghum is 
given to new, high-yield seeds developed in 
research institutes in Mexico and the Philip- 
pines, initiated and supported especially by 
the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations. 

To extend the breakthrough that has final- 
ly been achieved will require an even greater 
effort than before. Extensive indigenous re- 
search will be required to adapt new varieties 
to local conditions and to minimize destruc- 
tion by pests and disease. Additional trained 
extension workers, more fertilizer, more pes- 
ticides, more credit will be necessary, as will 
new storage, transportation and marketing 
facilities to transfer larger crops to consum- 
ers. 
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This is why the A.ID. has been devoting 
in increasing proportion of its tight budgets 
to agricultural programs in recent years. This 
is why it is especially important that Con- 
gress not cut heavily into AID.’s modest 
budget request for the new year. The Green 
Revolution is one revolution that deserves 
the wholehearted support of even the most 
conservative American. 


Further material follows at this point: 
[From the Columbia Journal of World 
Business, September-October 1967] 
How MUCH Am FOR THE Have-Nor NATIONS? 
(By John A. Pincus) 

How much, indeed? There have been a 
number of estimates of the savings gap— 
the diference between investment levels 
needed to sustain a specified rate of eco- 
nomic growth and the estimated funds 
available from a combination of domestic 
saving and probable capital inflows from 
abroad. There have also been estimates of 
the trade gap—the difference between esti- 
mated import levels required to maintain 
the specified growth rate and probable for- 
eign exchange revenues available from a 
combination of exports and capital inflows. 

More recent analysis is based on a so- 
called two gap approach—in which the 
larger of the two gaps is applied on a coun- 
try-by-country basis to emerge with a com- 
bined world total. Those estimates that are 
roughly comparable emerge with a total re- 
quirement for anywhere from 610 billion 
to $20 billion annually by 1970 and $16 bil- 
lion to $34 billion by 1975. The variation is 
accounted for by differences in target growth 
rates in the world economy (ranging in the 
estimates from 4.1 to 5.5% per year for 
LDCs), in the behavior of exports and im- 
ports, and in assumptions about savings 

ties in developing countries and 
about the relation between investment and 
changes in output. 

A good deal of effort and analytical refine- 
ment have been injected into the analysis 
of LDC requirements for foreign capital, and 
in the process economists have been able to 
apply an increasingly sophisticated tech- 
nique to measurement of the gap. I suggest, 
however, that further refinements of the 
aggregate gap analysis are virtually value- 
less as guides to policy, although they may 
be of considerable professional interest. Nor 
are the existing estimates, despite the great 
differences among them in input of effort 
and intellectual novelty, of much more value 
than the casual observation by George 
Woods that underdeveloped countries could 
today effectively use an additional $3 to $4 
billion annually of capital from abroad. This 
is not to suggest that Mr. Woods’ estimate 
should be taken any more seriously as a 
guide to the size of the gap than any of the 
econometric guesses cited above. 


GAPSMANSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 


Gap-estimation exercises are essentially a 
political arithmetic, a technique for quanti- 


In the brief silence that follows, let me 
point out the obvious: the pause ensues 
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the margin that separates sayings from in- 
vestment targets or from import re- 
quirements, This is not to say that it lacks 
any measurable dimensions; as we shall see, 
there are some. But first, let me enumerate 
the components, all of them too obviously 
interrelated. 

The aid requirement is usually discussed 
in terms of an economic gap. The size of this 
gap can roughly be measured by the differ- 
ence between average income in developing 
countries and that in industrial nations. The 
economic gap also includes an element of 
domestic income distribution. Oil-rich coun- 
tries for example have high per-capita in- 
comes, but very unequal distribution, and 
an aspect of the economic gap thereby re- 
mains unfilled. 

Another gap is social. The developing 
countries aspire to build modern urbanized 
societies, moving, in the well-worn phrase, 
from status to contract in social relations. 

A third gap is political, reflecting a desire 
for mass participation in a stable political 
system, either in the form of parliamentary 
democracy, or of various forms of state 
socialism. 

A fourth gap is psychological, proceeding 
from a consciousness of living in nations 
that are not “modern,” where people are less 
able to utilize the mixed blessings of con- 
temporary technology; of belonging to colo- 
nial societies with their heritage of inferior 
status, often with overtones of racial in- 
feriority; of belonging to social groups that 
maintain, despite themselves, feelings of 
inferiority born from the awareness of edu- 
cational and cultural deprivation. 


ULTIMATE HIATUS 


Each of these four elements combines to 
create a situation that might be called a gap 
in the quality of life. In industrial countries, 
life is usually long and reasonably healthy; 
people spend from ten to twenty years as 
students, developing their intellectual and 
technical skills. The majority of them are 
relatively insulated from real poverty. Leisure 
time and the means to enjoy it are normal 
constituents of life. Most people, whatever 
their doubts and insecurities, do not feel 
that other contemporary societies are clearly 
superior to modern industrial ones. And fi- 
nally, with obvious serious exceptions, most 
people feel that they are able, at least in some 
degree, to determine their material destiny. 
By and large, only a tiny fraction of people 
in poor countries can boast these advantages; 
and that minority serves to make its coun- 
trymen more aware of the gap in the quality 
of their own lives. 

The first five gaps are overlapping differ- 
ences that many people in poor countries are 
either directly aware of, or in the case of 
certain social or psychological elements, ex- 
press through hostility to the policies of rich 
nations. The sixth gap, if we can call it one, 
is often not something that people in poor 
countries seek to close, despite its adverse 
effects on the quality of life and on economic 
standards. This is the gap in population 
rates. Governments of developing countries 
would generally prefer to bring popako 
growth down to the levels in in- 
dustrial countries, but individuals do not 
necessarily share this opinion. In many coun- 
tries, family limitation is far from a univer- 
sal quest and it would require an obsessive 
attachment to social goals for people to wish 
to shorten their own life expectancies as a 
substitute for family planning. 


WHERE DO YOU START? 

Now that we know that multiple gaposis 
is a condition of the world community, what 
does it have to do with how much aid 
developing countries need? The answer is 
that it depends on what gaps you want to 
fill. In terms of costs, the cheapest to fill is 
probably the population gap. It has been 
estimated that investments in birth control 
in India are of the order of one hundred 
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times as profitable as investments in pro- 
duction. But this gap may be hardest of all 
to fill presently, in view of the existence of 
the first four gaps. The economic gap means 
that large families offer a form of social 
security, while the social gap implies differ- 
ences in value systems and attitudes vast 
enough to be incompatible with acceptance 
of family planning. The political gap in- 
cludes a frequent reluctance by political 
leaders to offend long-standing traditions 
affecting procreation. We should remember 
that birth control was a political tabu in the 
United States until very recently. Finally, 
the psychological gap may often carry with 
it the feeling that rich countries’ proposals 
for population control reflect a lack of con- 
fidence in the poor countries’ ability to 
achieve stable and prosperous societies; 
therefore, to the underdeveloped countries, 
foreign subsidy of birth-control efforts may 
simply be the rich countries’ way of an- 
nouncing that the basic problems are 
insoluble. 

How much would it cost to fill the eco- 
nomic gap? It depends on the time horizon. 
Filling it halfway at once by raising per 
capita incomes to say $1,000 a year, the bill 
would come to about $1.4 thousand billion, 
a sum roughly equal to the combined annual 
gross national product of the industrial 
countries, and more than two hundred times 
as much as the current aid flow. 

If we rule out levels of philanthropy that 
reduce donors’ incomes to zero, we could 
work out some equal average level of world 
income at about $630 per capita (1963), if 
the rich countries initially transferred about 
$600 billion annually to poor countries. 
These sums could naturally be reduced if 
the returns to investment in developing 
countries surpassed those in industrial coun- 
tries. Then according to the implicit view 
expressed here, aid would flow back toward 
the original donors. 

Neither of these alternatives is likely to 
win unanimous approval as a method of fill- 
ing the economic gap. If adopted, they 
would do little to reduce most of the other 
gaps. For example, once government-to-gov- 
ernment aid, somehow magically extracted 
from a willing public, starts hitting hun- 
dreds of billions a year, the political rewards 
that accrue to the dispensers of aid in the 
recipient countries would become substan- 
tial and the prospects for perpetual coups 
d'etat would be enhanced. Nor would there 
be much systematic incentive to reduce 
other gaps in an atmosphere of magalargesse. 

The reason for introducing these fantasies 
into the discussion is simply to demonstrate 
that if the goal is approximate equality of 
income, sights must be set very high indeed. 
Even if we forego the vision of instant equal- 
ity, and aim only at equality with today’s 
levels of income in rich countries after a 
generation, it means that on the average, 
per-capita income would have to increase 
at the rate of 11.5% annually over a 20-year 
period, nine times faster than the current 
rate. Even to reach current per capita levels 
of the rich nations within 50 years, by the 
year 2017, per-capita GNP in the poor coun- 
tries would have to increase by 4.2% annu- 
ally, three times as fast as it is now on the 
average. 

A COOL $550 BILLION PER ANNUM 

How much foreign capital would it take 
to hit the 20-year target? Initially, we are 
talking about a $70 billion annual increase in 
LDC income, compared to a current annual 
increase of perhaps $8 billion in purchasing- 
power equivalent, For the 50-year target, the 
annual GNP increase required would initi- 
ally be of the order of $25 billion. We can 
compute the subsequent aid requirement on 
the following assumptions: (1) foreign capi- 
tal initially finances all of the increase in 
growth and is replaced progressively by in- 
creased domestic savings; (2) the capital in- 
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flows allow LDC economies to build a suffi- 
ciently flexible structure to avoid growth 
restriction stemming from foreign exchange 
shortages; (3) each dollar invested raises the 
value of total output by 3314 cents in per- 
petuity, (4) rates of population growth de- 
cline by one-fourth during the period. 

All of these assumptions are probably in- 
valid to some degree, but we will simply take 
the implicit fraud for granted. In the first 
year of a 20 year program, the LCDs would be 
saving at their current rate of about $24 
billion and rich countries would contribute 
$215 billion in grants. With marginal savings 
rates of 20%, LDCs would save $41 billion in 
the second year, rich countries would con- 
tribute $240 billion and so on. The 20-year 
program aimed at bringing LDC incomes to 
1965 levels in industrial countries would re- 
quire an additional capital inflow of $11 
thousand billion over the period, or an aver- 
age of $550 billion per year. One dismaying 
feature of the 20-year program is that under 
our assumptions, the 11.5% per-capita growth 
rate requires steady increases in foreign aid, 
although by 1985, domestic savings in LDCs 
would be more than one-sixth of GNP, and 
could thereby sustain a 6% rate of growth, 
unsupported by capital inflows. 

In the slightly less fantastic 50-year pro- 
gram, foreign capital requirements would 
total $2.1 thousand billion, starting at the 
rate of $93 billion in the first year, and de- 
clining to zero after 32 years, averaging $65 
billion annually over the period, about seven 
times the current level of capital flows. If 
we allow population growth rates to decline 
by 50% instead of by one-fourth, then the 
required capital inflow is a mere $1.7 thou- 
sand billion, averaging $64 billion annually 
over a 27-year period. 

In other words, there isn’t enough money 
to fill the economic gap in any reasonable 
time period. Even to fill it halfway within a 
generation is impossible in practice. 

For those who remain unconvinced, let’s 
take a look at the success stories of economic 
development. Economic growth in the past 
15 years has been most rapid in a number 
of Communist countries, plus Japan, Ger- 
many, Spain, Greece, Israel, Jordan, Iraq, 
El Salvador, Nicaragua, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Venezuela, Mexico, Thailand, South Korea, 
and Taiwan. The Communist countries did 
the job by enforcing a tight squeeze on cur- 
rent consumption, and channeling the sav- 
ings into investments for capital plant and 
education. Japan and Germany had the basic 
skills, and the additional advantages of mas- 
sive postwar aid, with further stimulus in 
Japan’s case from the Korean war and in 
Germany's from cost advantages stemming 
from a large initial labor supply and the 
growth of the European market. 


SMALL IS BEST 


When we turn to success stories in devel- 
oping countries, several points are clear. The 
table designated “Exhibit 1” lists growth 
rates, population, per-capita aid, and export 
growth for the fast-growing countries (6% 
or more annual increase in gross domestic 
product). First, most of the fast-growing 
countries are small. Ten of the 13 countries 
have less than 20 million people. Second, 
most of them have either received massive 
U.S. aid, four to fifteen times the worldwide 
average per capita, or else struck it rich 
through minerals, tourism, or staple exports. 
Third, they have been much more competi- 
tive in world markets than the LDCs as a 
whole, as measured by comparative export 
growth rates. The only sizable countries that 
have grown rapidly over the 15-year period 
without much aid are Mexico and Thailand. 
Mexico benefited substantially from the U.S. 
market for goods and tourism, and from 
access to international capital markets to 
help finance industry; Thailand from rice, 
tin and a fairly steady growth of all domestic 
economic sectors, 
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EXHIBIT 1 
GROWTH OF DOMESTIC PRODUCT, UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES, 1950-52—1962-64 


Percent GDP Per capita Population Trade 8 
Country growth rate, US. a 1965 1950-52 to 
1950-52— 1949-6: (million) 1962-641 
1962-64 (percent) 
6.4 $207 8.5 3.5 
7.7 106 19.3 ® 
6.8 324 2.8 4,2 
7.3 411 1.7 12,3 
5.9 512 39.6 3.7 
6.4 #52 1.6 7.2 
8.5 744 1.0 9.6 
9.4 27 7.0 11.7 
10.2 430 2.5 17.0 
8.2 241 1.9 13.1 
7.4 212 12.1 8.8 
6.1 166 27.6 914.6 
6.3 115 29,7 4.9 
4.8 27 1. 422.1 23.0 


1 Corrected for terms of trade changes (1962=100). 


2 Not available, 
Cotton, industry, CACM. 
‘Bauxite, tourists. 
š Tourists industry. 
Cotton, 
010, tourists. 
s Oil. 
9 1955-64. 
10 Rice, tin, maize. 


These “success” stories (with all the prob- 
lems they still face barely hidden behind the 
facade of aggregate growth rates) account for 
only about 6% of the people who live in de- 
veloping countries, and have often been as- 
sociated with massive aid transfers, If the re- 
maining 94% were to receive the same 
amounts per capita, U.S. aid appropriations 
would have had to reach $130 billion over 
the past 16 years, about three and one-half 
times the actual level of aid. Other donors’ 
contributions (currently accounting for two- 
fifths of the aid flow) would have had to 
increase by the same proportions. 

This gives us some indications of how much 
aid the developing countries need. More, 
much more, if they are to bring their income 
levels even within hailing distance of current 
northern levels by the end of this century. 
On the other hand, from the viewpoint of the 
industrial countries, the present level of aid 
seems to be about the right price for the 
diverse collection of diplomatic, military, 
economic, and philanthropic benefits they re- 
ceive in exchange for their outlays. Aid out- 
lays, after rising sharply from the early Fif- 
ties through the early Sixties, have stabilized 
over the past four or five years. The infer- 
ence is that in view of other claims on rich 
nations’ resources, present aid levels refiect 
social opportunity costs as perceived by 
donors. 

Therefore, as might be expected, donors’ 
and recipients’ views diverge. Donors appar- 
ently are much less concerned in practice 
than in theory about the possible dangers 
stemming from a world permanently divided 
into rich and poor nations. Recipients, on the 
other hand, are much less worried in practice 
than in theory about the possible harmful 
social and political effects of excessive de- 
pendence on aid from imperialist countries. 
In fact, they are currently bargaining for 
preferential trade access to the markets of in- 
dustrial countries, and higher prices for com- 
modities through international agreements. 
Both of these, if achieved, are virtually guar- 
anteed to cement their economic and political 
dependence even more closely than aid, de- 
spite the apparently automatic and market- 
determined nature of the transfers. 

Nor have the LDCs invariably demonstrated 
as much zeal in pursuit of domestic reforms 
as they have toward revisions in rich coun- 
tries’ aid and trade policies. In his recent 
study of economic policies toward developing 
countries, Professor Harry Johnson has dem- 
onstrated, with balance and clarity, how the 
present barriers to LDC growth include not 
only external constraints (tariff structures 


u The 5 totals include only countries receiving U.S. aid. If all LDC’s were included the population total would be 
and aid over the 16-year period, on the basis of mid-period population, would total $18 per capita. 


that discriminate against LDCs, immigration 
controls, restrictions on capital movements, 
high-cost aid tying, etc.), but also domestic 
ones (excessive protection, over-valued cur- 
rencies, ideological attachments to govern- 
ment controls that appear excessive in light 
of limited administrative skills, fondness for 
investments that are more monumental than 
productive; a reluctance to accept foreign 
private investment, domestic price systems 
that encourage high-cost manufacturing and 
discourage agricultural development). 

There has been a good deal of discussion 
of the remedies for LDC defections from 
economic grace. But since no one, despite 
all too frequent preconceptions to the con- 
trary, knows all the sure formulas for eco- 
nomic development—or at times perhaps, 
any of them—we don’t know whether the 
remedies are really remedies, necessary for 
promoting economic development. Overval- 
ued currencies? Look at the ruble—or, some 
might say, the dollar. Pervasive government 
controls over the private sector? Japan's de- 
velopment was built on it. Excessive depend- 
ence on handouts (in Hans Morgenthau’s 
quaint phrase, bum and beggar nations“)? 
Taiwan, Israel, Jordan, South Korea, and 
the other success stories couldn’t have got- 
ten anywhere without passing through a 
“beggar” stage. Doubts about foreign capi- 
tal? Mez chers colléges! 


ABSORPTIVE-CAPACITY HUMBUG 


This snowballing of alleged prerequisites 
to development is related to another con- 
cept that has contributed to misspecifying 
the economic gap. The inability of economi- 
cally backward nations to use massive capi- 
tal transfers effectively has been defined in 
the expression “absorptive capacity,” and it 
has been claimed that LDCs are now getting 
all the aid they can “absorb.” This expres- 
sion involves a good deal of humbug, so let's 
try to straighten it out. If the purpose is 
simply to raise living standards, then ab- 
sorptive capacity is not a significant barrier. 
The rate at which investment can be in- 
creased is likely to be a barrier, but when 
investment opportunities are limited, aid 
can switch over to consumption subsidies 
which have much more elastic limits, In- 
vestment in most countries rarely rises at 
more than 15% per year for prolonged pe- 
riods, but the rich countries have never 
really brought their resources to bear on the 
problem of LDC living standards. In the few 
cases cited in our table, where aid was both 
massive and effectively administered, most 


people’s preconceptions about absorptive ca- 
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pacity for investment had to be jettisoned. 
And even then, the rich countries did not 
fully enlist the capacities of their private 
sectors. 

‘This is a major weakness in the structure 
of aid to developing countries, because it 
is clear that if material progress is the aim, 
the rich countries have no instrument so 
effective as the modern corporation. Yet 
ideological hostilities and ignorance on both 
sides have prevented any significant prog- 
ress. U.S. annual manufacturing investment 
in all developing countries combined is less 
than its annual investment in Canadian 
manufacturing. Private investors of all OECD 
countries combined invest directly about $2 
billion annually in developing countries, 
most of it for mineral extraction. Total 
rich-country private investment in poor 
countries is somewhat less than the annual 
domestic private investment of Belgium. 

Not only is absorptive capacity reduced by 
inability to use private industrial initiatives 
effectively, and by our natural preference to 
think small when it comes to voting public 
funds for foreigners, but it is also narrowed 
by the habit of using the wrong intellectual 
framework in thinking about the problem. 
We often hear that aid is used unwisely in 
underdeveloped countries, so therefore there 
is something wrong. Of course there is—the 
countries are underdeveloped. To apply the 
economic efficiency standards of Western Eu- 
rope or North America to gauge the invest- 
ment performance of LDCs is ridiculous. If 
they could invest capital as effectively, main- 
tain machinery and equipment as well, ad- 
minister public and private enterprises as 
smoothly, they would be rich, not poor. 
Waste and inefficiency should be looked on 
as normal companions of an accelerated de- 
velopment effort, not to be encouraged or 
placidly accepted, but as elements that can 
only be reduced gradually. Once we realize 
that different standards of performance are 
necessary for LDCs, then absorptive capacity 
becomes a flexible concept indeed, even if 
confined solely to investment and technical 
assistance, 

So far as the economic gap is concerned, 
then, I have said that there is no practical 
way to fill it with the amount of aid that 
the recipients require. From the donors’ 
standpoint there seems to be no strong urge 
to raise the ante. What does this imply for 
the question we started out with—how much 
ald do developing countries need? The an- 
swer seems simple. All they can get, except 
when countries are too underdeveloped to 
handle large sums in a hurry (many African 
nations today might serve as cases in point). 

AND NOW, THE OTHER LACUNAE 

So far, I've talked as if developing coun- 
tries needed only economic aid to fill in the 
distance between present reality and some 
version of that relentless vision of a good 
society that dogs us all differently. In a way 
a backward one—we might say that filling 
the economic gap takes care of all the oth- 
ers. This is true only in the restricted sense 
that all the gaps act to some extent as bar- 
riers to bridging the others. If one is over- 
come, there is prima facie evidence that the 
others are relatively small. They interact, and 
filling any of them has implications for the 
state of the others. 

REACHING THE SOCIAL MATRIX 

But can or should rich countries address 
themselves directly to the social, political, 

cultural elements of the gap, 


fully, and I will be brief. A social anthro- 
bas tried to answer this question, 
on the basis of the African experience: 


circle of poverty, Malthusian pressure or in- 
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adequate capital formation, etc., but in terms 
of strategic factors of an ultimate character, 
namely its social and psychological inertia 
. « Economic development of an under- 
developed people by themselves is not com- 
patible with maintenance of their traditional 
customs and mores ... What is needed is a 
Tevolution in the totality of social, cultural 
and religious institutions and habits, and 
thus in their psychological attitudes, their 
philosophy and way of life.... 

“If economic progress is deemed desirable 
and necessary policy is to be formulated to 
achieve this end, the cart could in a certain 
sense be put before the horse, in that eco- 
nomic changes can be utilized to generate 
the social revolution.“ 

The author seems to be saying that eco- 
nomic instruments, if properly used, may 
catalyze the social changes that lead to a 
multidimensional development. Yet we often 
hear that economic instruments cannot work 
effectively as agents of change, because they 
would create unacceptable strains in a rather 
rigid social system. The impediments to eco- 
nomic growth imposed by the caste system 
in rural India are often cited as a case in 
point.? 

Perhaps the basic point is that students 
of sociology, anthropology and psychology are 
in a difficult position. They observe rather 
clearly the limitations of a strictly “eco- 
nomic” approach to aid, without disposing of 
the instruments to surmount those limita- 
tions. 

There are, of course, aspects of aid that 
do go rather directly to some of the issues of 
social change. To the extent that technical 
assistance, foreign training, subsidies to edu- 
cation or the Peace Corps introduce new ways 
of looking at issues, they may serve as cata- 
lysts for the social situation. Of course, they 
may also disclose strains that serve to solidify 
resistance to social change. 

The approach suggested by the above quo- 
tation may in the short run be more practical 
than any attempt to operate directly on social 
organizations and attitudes in a world where 
nationalism reigns and zenophobia is the 
order of the day. In order to catalyze develop- 
ment, economic aid can be used deliberately 
with the advice of behavioral scientists as a 
lever to affect the social matrix. 

This proposal has two obvious disadvan- 
tages. First, it makes heavy demands on the 
behavioral scientists: are they confident 
enough of their knowledge to be sure which 
catalysts will be positive and which negative 
in terms of any stated set of goals? Second, 
since the issues overlap, social change and 
desired political change may not go hand in 
hand. If social revolutions are held necessary 
in some instances, are their political con- 
sequences likely to be acceptable to aid 
donors? I venture to guess that our ability to 
predict this interaction correctly is limited. 


A VOTE FOR THE BEHAVIORIST 


These disadvantages are, in my opinion, 
probably less than those that have already 
been incurred by insufficient attention to the 
nmoneconomic elements in development. A 
more important role for behavioral science in 
the planning and review of economic aid 
would probably benefit the long-run interests 
of donors, and at the very least make clear to 
recipients some of the implicit inconsistencies 
between their modernizing objectives and 
their existing value systems. 

BIRTH CONTROL: PRO AND CON 


Finally, a word about the population 
growth gap. It has been argued that rapid 
population growth is not necessarily a dis- 


iJ. L. Sadie, “The Social Anthropology of 
Economic Development,” Economic Journal, 
June 1960. 

See Thomas W. Shea, “Barriers to Eco- 
nomic tin Traditional Societies: 
Malabar, a Case Study,” Journal of Economic 
History, Dec. 1959. 
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advantage for development—one might cite 
Israel, Mexico and some of the Central Amer- 
ican countries as examples. The challenge of 
incorporating more people productively may 
stimulate positive responses, and so on. 
Larger populations may make possible more 
division of labor, economies of scale and 
higher real incomes. Optimum population is 
a vague concept: the conservationist has one 
idea, the economist, the sociologist, the 
politician each another, and so on. 

It does seem clear, however, that some 
countries are clearly adding people too fast 
to please anyone who takes a national view- 
point. India, Pakistan, China, Ceylon are 
standard examples. If labor productivity is 
low, then the benefits from birth control 
may outweigh the cost manyfold* To an 
economist, therefore, population control ef- 
forts seem well worth subsidizing, even to 
the point of paying bonuses for limiting 
births in some LDCs. Governments have 
often adopted the opposite device—pay- 
ments to families for bearing children—so 
that the idea of financial incentives for in- 
fiuencing family size is no novelty. In cases 
where this is not feasible, or the need for 
family limitation is less urgent, government 
subsidy of birth-control information and of 
the devices adopted seems most desirable. 
In terms of the criterion of aid requirements, 
population control may often appear the 
most effective method for reducing the 
amount and time span of dependence on 
foreign capital. 

We are a long way from felicity in the re- 
lations between rich and poor countries. 
There is a heritage of mistrust, reinforced 
by the LDCs’ knowledge that they are de- 
pendent on rich countries for technological 
progress, for economic and technical assist- 
ance and often even for the exemplars of 
society’s cultural standards, both popular 
and elite. In this hothouse of resentment and 
dependence, we can expect a luxuriant growth 
of hostility, rationalized on ideological 
grounds, and easily utilized as elements of 
broader international power conflicts. 

There is no easy way around these dif- 
ficulties. No levels of aid that now seem 
likely can accomplish the reconciliation. For 
that matter, there is no guarantee that vast 
increases in aid would reduce the resent- 
ments for long. 

The obvious answer seems to be found in 
the political cliché—“if you can’t beat them 
join them.” The rich countries could 
deliberately adopt policies aimed at foster- 
ing the social revolutions that may appear 
to be necesary conditions of development. 
As a practical matter, it may be doubted 
whether such policies would have much 
content. It is one thing to announce sup- 
port for revolutionary social and economic 
change, It is another thing to effect those 
changes by the machinery of intergovern- 
mental relations. Nor is it likely that the 
rich capitalist countries would support 

that insisted on drastic redistribu- 
tions of wealth; yet the present distribution 
of property and power in certain Latin 
American countries is alleged, for example, 
to be inconsistent with the goal of effective 
progress in economic development. 
BITTER CHOICE 

Therefore, in many cases, the choice is be- 
tween providing aid where the political or 
social conditions are inopportune and not 
providing aid at all. Haiti and the Philip- 
Pines may be cited as examples. In one case, 
donors have all but suspended aid, as an 
indication of political mistrust. In the other, 
aid has been continued because the political 
consequences of no aid were assumed to be 
more unfavorable to donors’ interests. In 
neither case is there much hope for rapid 
development, in the absence of major polit- 


Journal, March 1966. 
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ical and social changes. Yet it is clear that 
neither the withholding nor granting of aid 
has been a major element in contributing to 
those changes. This is not to say that aid 
can never be an effective political weapon— 
the recent history of Brazil and Indonesia 
offers testimony enough. But we may well 
close by asking whether the changes so in- 
duced, favorable as they may be to donors’ 
immediate political interests, really do much 
to overcome the underlying social and eco- 
nomic weaknesses that made the weapon 
effective. The endless rotation of fragile re- 
gimes seems to be a trademark of many poor 
countries. As long as they are so easily jug- 
gled, it is evident to me that, in those coun- 
tries at least, the more enduring accomplish- 
ments of foreign aid remain largely pro- 
ve. 

The ultimate gap of course lies in rich and 
poor countries’ perceptions of the issues. 
Donors hypothesize a relationship among 
political stability, economic growth catalyzed 
by aid, and donors’ self-interest. In fact, eco- 
nomic growth and political stability are often 
inconsistent. So the dilemma is genuine, if 
it is true (as I doubt) that political stability 
in LDCs is always preferable to political 
instability. Furthermore, donors try to limit 
the application of this hypothesis by invok- 
ing absorptive capacity and LDC economic 
derelictions to rationalize inadequate aid 
levels. 

Recipients, on the other hand, have tended 
to follow the normal and convenient device 
of putting the blame on Dad, If only aid 
were bigger, trade concessions greater, rich 
countries less neo-colonial, then, brothers, 

In fact, of course, all parties are to some 
extent at fault—the rich too stingy and too 
free with avuncular ideology, the poor reluc- 
tant to abandon their own cherished stereo- 
types for a harsher reality. We need great 
men on both sides to bridge this ultimate 
gap of communication—the most delicately 
fashioned bridge of all, its cables spun from 
a treasury of goodwill, its roadway built on 
wisdom in the affairs of men and states, its 
pillars sculpted from the rock of common 
material interests. It remains an open ques- 
tion whether any of us will ever attend the 
ribbon-cutting ceremony for this particular 
construction, If we do, our careers would be 
rewarded with an unexampled felicity. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
May 1, 1968] 
Book Review: EXPERTS ON Wonrp's ECONOMY 
PROBE GROWING RicH-Poor Gar 
(By Harold J. Wiegand) 

Reshaping the World Economy: Rich 
Countries and Poor. Edited by John A. Pin- 
cus, (Prentice-Hall, Inc. 176 pp. $4.95.) 

In what he describes as an introduction 
to the role of world economy in the develop- 
ment of poor nations, John A, Pincus, an 
economist with the Rand Corporation, has 
assembled a group of distinguished authori- 
ties to present their views, and challenges, 
on today’s economic policies and institu- 
tions. 

The contributors, including Barbara Ward 
and Gunnar Myrdal, find considerable room 
for disagreement. Myrdal, for example, sees 
the international economy as operating in 
some ways against the interests of the poor 
countries. There are wide differences over 
the value of foreign aid to underdeveloped 
countries. 

On one thing there is no dissent: The rich 
are getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer. The poor are also getting children. 
The problems posed by the growing dispar- 
ity between the have“ and the “have not” 
nations of the world; the problems of ex- 
ploding populations and diminishing food 
supplies, are all too visible. Finding practi- 
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cal solutions is where the arguments begin. 
Can the rich help the poor? Do aid and in- 
vestment programs make a difference? 

The essays in this book define the prob- 
lems and offer realistic assessments on such 
controversial issues as commodity price-fix- 
ing, foreign assistance programs with no 
strings, presumably, attached, and the pos- 
sibilities of economic alliances between un- 
derdeveloped nations pointing the way to a 
new shape for a troubled world economy. 

Despite foreign aid to underdeveloped 
countries that has risen from an average of 
$2 billion annually in the early Fifties to $7.4 
billion by 1966, the world remains divided 
into rich and poor countries, and the rich 
countries’ per capita incomes are growing 
faster and thereby widening the existing di- 
visions. 

World poverty, as Mr. Pincus points out in 
his introduction, is not only widespread; it is 
also the dominant fact of life for most peo- 
ple. Economic development that would help 
these people is not an exercise in economic 
or social theory alone; it is a vital issue of 
domestic and international politics. Most of 
the warfare in the last two decades has 
broken out in underdeveloped countries. 

Foreign aid, no matter how lavishly given, 
has not on its record offered convincing evi- 
dence that it is an effective political tool. 
Economists do not even agree on its benefits 
to poor countries. In some cases, it has merely 
increased the power of recipient governments 
to control economic life. 

It has, nevertheless, often overshadowed 
the role of trade in relations between rich 
and poor countries, although the value of 
this trade is far larger than the aid flows. 

Mr. Pincus inclines to the view that under 
competitive conditions, trade and foreign in- 
vestment are likely to promote the economic 
development of poor countries. 

He points out that many authorities hold 
that present-day tariff barriers and import 
restrictions are oriented toward rich coun- 
tries’ needs and are inherently biased against 
the interests of less-developed countries. 

Yet it is trade that can make a poor coun- 
try less poor by providing a market for pri- 
mary commodities, the food and raw material 
in which their international competitive posi- 
tion is strong, and the revenues from which 
can be used in part to import the capital 
equipment needed to increase productivity 
in agriculture and industry. 


The following articles represent a cross 
section of opinion both sympathetic to 
and critical of the foreign aid concept. 
They served in part as background ma- 
terial for the seminar participants: 


[From Agency for International Develop- 
ment] 


THE Fiscat Year 1969 AID REQUEST 


The President's request for economic as- 
sistance for fiscal 1969 is $2,498 million. This 
appropriation, repayments on prior loans, 
and recoveries will provide AID with $2,705 
million for progr next year. 

The fiscal 1969 request is $132 million less 
than the request for fiscal 1968. Because of 
the 28 percent cut by the Congress, it is $603 
million more than the fiscal 1968 appropria- 
tion. 

The request includes $1,625 million in loans 
and technical assistance for development 
purposes. An additional $595 million in Sup- 
porting Assistance funds is requested to help 
strengthen political and economic stability, 
principally in Southeast Asia. 

The requested budget will finance AID pro- 
grams in 55 countries, 9 less than this year, 
and self-help funds for 13 additional African 
countries. Ninety percent of the country pro- 
gram funds will be spent in 15 countries. 

The appropriation request is divided into 
four major funding categories. Development 
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Loans, Technical Assistance, Alliance for 
Progress, and Supporting Assistance, 

$765 million is requested for Development 
Loans for Asia and Africa. These dollar re- 
payable loans finance the purchase of U.S. 
goods and services for specific development 
projects such as fertilizer and power plants, 
irrigation works, telecommunications im- 
provement, etc., and finance the import of 
U.S.-produced equipment, spare parts and 
raw materials needed for general economic 
growth. 

The request for Technical Assistance is 
$235 million. These funds finance the serv- 
ices of American experts and advisers and 
help the developing countries to build basic 
institutions and develop human skills. 

The Alliance for Progress request is $625 
milion. This includes $515 million for loans 
and $110 million for Technical Assistance as 
the U.S. share of the cooperative effort to- 
ward social reform and economic and politi- 
cal development in the Western Hemisphere. 

For Supporting Assistance, the request is 
$595 million. This is planned for seven coun- 
tries, with just four due to receive 95 percent 
of all Supporting Assistance—Vietnam, 
Korea, Laos and Thailand, The 
five percent is proposed for the Dominican 
Republic, the Congo and Haiti. 

The other portions of the fiscal year 1969 
budget request will support the following: 
Contingency Fund, $45 million; Voluntary 
Contributions to International Organiza- 
tions, $154.3 million; American Sponsored 
Schools and Hospitals Abroad, $15.1 million; 
Surveys of Investment Opportunities, $1.5 
million; and AID and State Department Ad- 
ministrative Expenses, $62.6 million. 

COUNTRY PROGRAMS 

The request will provide $2,350 million for 
country and regional programs in fiscal year 
1969. These proposed program levels repre- 
sent AID judgment at the time the budget 
was prepared, They are illustrative, however, 
and may be changed as circumstances de- 
velop or priorities change. The proposed pro- 
gram levels by country follow: 

Latin America 


[In millions of dollars] 


Costa Rica 
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Africa 
[In millions of dollars] 
Congo (Kinshasa) 8. 
Ethiopia 5 


— 
S. 


— — 
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eg: 
Somali Republic 
Tanzania 


98. 


REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


About $163 million is available for regional 
programs on a world-wide basis: 

In Latin America, the total is $69.9 mil- 
lion. This includes $29 million for U.S. sup- 
port to the efforts of the five Central Ameri- 
can countries and Panama to perfect their 
Common Market and establish a Central 
American Economic Community. 

Regional projects in the Near East and 
South Asia are designed to help solve com- 
mon problems through the development of 
training and joint action programs. Funds 
are included for the support of the Central 
Treaty Organization which promotes re- 
gional cooperation among Iran, Turkey and 
Pakistan. 

In Africa, $71.3 million or 40 percent of the 
fiscal 1969 request is planned for regional 
and multi-donor programs, In addition, $2.4 
million in self-help funds will permit fund- 
ing of projects costing between $50,000 and 
$100,000 in 13 countries not receiving other 
types of American assistance. 

Technical Assistance funds amounting to 
$18.3 million, almost double the amount in 
fiscal 1968, are programed for regional activi- 
ties in East Asia. 


THE BUDGET PROCESS 


The President’s request was based on the 
best judgment of the Executive Branch, be- 
ginning with the U.S. officials stationed 
abroad who know the opportunities for eco- 
nomic advancement and the development 
needs of each country: 

Based on policy instruction and guidelines 
from the AID Administrator, each AID over- 
seas mission prepared a proposed Country 
Assistance Program for review and approval 
by the Ambassador before submission to 
Washington. 

In Washington, these proposals were sub- 
jected to intensive review by AID and other 
agencies such as the Department of State, 
the Department of Defense, the Treasury De- 
partment, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

A special interdepartmental task force fur- 
ther reviewed the proposals before submis- 
sion to the Bureau of the Budget and finally 
to the President. 

In the course of the review, the request 
was reduced by about $800 million, It is a 
tight budget tailored to fit a tight situation 
and the minimum necessary to maintain the 
development momentum now underway in 
the developing world. 


[From the New York Times, June 10, 1968] 
Crisis IN DEVELOPMENT 


The rich nations of the West, led by the 
United States, started the Development Dec- 
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ade with great fanfare and promise just eight 
years ago. Now, led by the United States, the 
rich seem bent on inviting a dangerous crisis 
in their program of aid to the poor. 

Even though the rich have added enor- 
mously to their wealth in recent years, the 
amount of foreign aid they have provided has 
been relatively static. Now it is starting to 
decline. The British, plagued by monetary 
troubles, have had to devalue the pound, 
thus automatically cutting the buying power 
of their funds to the developing countries. 
The French, in the midst of sudden social 
and economic breakdown, are planning to 
trim their development efforts. Even the rich 
Germans talk in terms of reducing and bi- 
lateralizing their aid. And the United States, 
troubled by inflation and the need to econ- 
omize in an election year, regards aid as a 
natural target for cutbacks. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
has reflected this neo-isolationist trend by 
refusing to authorize $200 million for the 
Asian Development Bank and $160 million 
for the International Development Associa- 
tion, These are relatively minor outlays, but— 
because the United States has been recog- 
nized as the key donor—the refusal of the 
world’s richest country to make minimal 
contributions confirms other wealthy nations 
in their niggardliness. 

A decline in aid will not result merely in 
slowing down economic development and 
thus widening the gulf that already separates 
the rich minority from the poor majority. It 
is also bound to be accomplished by a rise 
in political tensions and an increase in vio- 
lent outbreaks that are the products of frus- 
tration and poverty. The prospect of a Watts 
or a Detroit occurring on a world scale is 
altogether likely if aid and interest diminish. 

The tragedy of this new and frightening 
indifference among the rich is that the poor 
countries are in a much better position to 
absorb aid effectively than they were when 
aid was more freely forthcoming. They have 
acquired the basic skills; they have learned 
to conserve rather than waste; they have be- 
come adept at choosing priorities. Now they 
have expertise as well as expectations. 

For all the problems currently afflicting 
them, the rich nations cannot permit a 
shrinkage of aid. They must somehow dem- 
onstrate that they have a deep and continu- 
ing commitment to the welfare of the poor. 
What is needed and what is so obviously 
lacking is the determination among the mi- 
nority to do what they can for the majority. 
The only way to deal with global poverty is 
to combat it as effectively as resources will 
allow. 

As the leading donor nation, the United 
States has a responsibility to maintain its 
aid program, The first essential is passage of 
the contribution to ID. A. to keep in opera- 
tion this valuable multilateral agency for 
financing development. American support for 
I. D. A. will bring contributions from other 
rich nations, and it will give reassurance to 
the poor that the United States has the will— 
if not all the means—to help in their de- 
velopment. 


[From Harvard Business Review, 
January-February 1968] 

IMPACT OF FOREIGN Am ON U.S. Exports 
(By Charles D. Hyson and Alan M. Strout) 

(Nore.—Statistical analyses reveal bene- 
ficial effect of economic assistance on private 
commercial trade with developing countries.) 

FOREWARD 

The question of how much impact direct 
government procurement of commodities for 
shipment to developing countries has on U.S. 
trade and private commercial exports has 
aroused considerable public debate. The con- 
troversy stems, at least in part, from the 
difficulty of trying to measure the overall 
effectiveness of such assistance in (a) induc- 
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ing economic growth, (b) creating additional 
import demand usually generated by eco- 
nomic growth, and (c) evaluating the U.S. 
share of the increased demand. In this article 
the authors, both of whom are with the 
Agency for International Development, De- 
partment of State, offer the results of sta- 
tistical investigations based on a study by 
AID of 33 noncommunist countries over the 
period 1960 to 1965. Mr. Hyson is Special 
Assistant for Economics and Trade in the 
Office of Private Resources. Mr. Strout is 
Chief of the Program Policy Division in the 
Office of Program and Policy Coordination. 

During fiscal 1966 the Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) spent $1.1 bil- 
lion in the United States procuring com- 
modities for shipment to developing coun- 
tries as a part of the U.S. foreign assistance 
program. As a result, U.S. businessmen are 
keenly concerned with the question: “How 
much impact does direct government pro- 
curement of U.S. goods for export to de- 
veloping countries have on U.S. trade and, in 
particular, on commercial exports by private 
businessmen?” 

The question has aroused considerable de- 
bate. Among businessmen whose overseas 
markets have expanded because of foreign 
assistance, the aid program has received very 
strong support. For example, Charles B. Bak- 
er, administrative vice president of the U.S, 
Steel Corporation, has pointed out that: 
„. . . it is largely due to the operation of 
our foreign aid program that the steel in- 
dustry has managed to escape the full effects 
of the forces at work in the world market 
place. We estimate that AID procurement in 
the United States of steel mill products cur- 
rently accounts for some 30 percent of the 
value of our steel exports, and for an even 
higher percent of the tonnage shipped—per- 
haps as much as 40 percent. Without this 
AID support it is highly probable that the 
deficit in steel trade might have been 1 mil- 
lion tons larger.“ 1 

The question of the impact of foreign aid 
on U.S. exports has become particularly im- 
portant since 1959 because of the difficulties 
that the United States has experienced in 
maintaining equilibrium in its balance of 
payments, As a result of these difficulties, 
a major goal of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram in recent years has been to minimize 
negative effects of aid on the U.S. balance 
of payments. To achieve this goal, the fed- 
eral government has adopted the policy of 
maximizing the procurement of goods in the 
United States for all projects financed with 
its assistance and thus of reducing, insofar 
as possible, the balance-of-payments cost of 
the foreign aid program. In applying this 
key instrument of AID tying, practically all 
new dollar commitments for procurement 
“offshore” have been limited to a few selected 
countries which have agreed to spend the 
dollars on commodities in the United States. 

By fiscal 1966 the full impact of these 
AID-tying policies to safeguard the U.S. 
balance-of-payments position became appar- 
ent. In that year $9 out of every $10 of for- 
eign commodity expenditures financed by 
AID went to U.S. suppliers; this contrasted 
with $4 to $5 out of every $10 prior to the 
commencement of tying. In general, the over- 
whelming proportion of commodity and 
other expenditures now financed by AID is 
tied to procurement in the United States. 
(See the Appendix for statistical tables which 
summarize AID-financed commodity pro- 
curement by industry, both in absolute 
terms and in relation to total U.S. exports.) 
For many commodities the absolute volume 
of expenditures in the United States fi- 
nanced by foreign assistance has increased 


1 See “International Trade in a One Mar- 
ket World,” an address delievered at the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention, New York, 
November 18, 1964, 
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dramatically in the past few years. In addi- 
tion, for some commodities AID-financed ex- 
ports currently form a strikingly high pro- 
portion of total U.S. exports to the develop- 
ing countries. 

The purpose of this article is twofold: 

1. To summarize the results of recent sta- 
tistical investigations into the impact of 
U.S. foreign economic assistance on US. 
exports. 

2. To discuss the policy implications of the 
close link between U.S. aid and U.S. trade. 

While our focus here is limited to a con- 
sideration of the interaction of foreign aid 
and trade in merchandise exports only, it is 
obvious that a number of other U.S. activ- 
ities abroad also contribute to an environ- 
ment favorable to the expansion of U.S. ex- 
ports. Examples of this are found in the 
various project activities performed by serv- 
ice contractors such as consulting engineer- 
ing firms, management consultants, univer- 
sities and other educational institutions, and 
cooperative groups and individual special- 
ists supplying technical or other expertise 
to the developing countries. 

In the first part of this article, we will 
discuss the results of quantitative analyses 
of the impact of foreign aid on U.S. exports, 
giving special attention to the effects of the 
introduction of tying clauses into assistance 
agreements since 1959. Then we will sum- 
marize the evolution of AID policies affect- 
ing exports and consider the policy implica- 
tions of current federal measures to help 
the US. balance-of- payments position 
through the foreign-aid program. 

STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


An estimation of the quantitative impact 
of foreign aid on U.S. exports requires (1) 
an appraisal of the effectiveness of the aid 
program in inducing economic development, 
(2) an estimate of the additional demand 
for imports typically generated by income 
growth, and (3) an evaluation of the share 
of the United States in the increased de- 
mand. Finally, to determine the net effect of 
aid on exports, it is necessary to take ac- 
count of the extent to which the formal 
U.S. AlD-tying policies introduced since 
1959 have led to any decline (or failure to 
increase) in its private commercial exports. 
The following sections treat the extent of 
substitution of foreign assistance-financed 
exports for private commercial exports, the 
typical effectiveness of aid in inducing eco- 
nomic growth, and the resultant overall effect 
on U.S. exports. 

It should be noted that throughout this 
article foreign assistance or aid (in contrast 
to AID) includes that provided under the 
Agency for International Development, Pub- 
lic Law 480, and the Export-Import Bank. 


COMMERCIAL DISPLACEMENT 


An examination of U.S. market shares in 
recent years is useful both in contributing 
to a broad statistical analysis and in esti- 
mating the extent to which increased gov- 
ernment procurement for shipment abroad 
may have substituted for private commer- 
cial exports to developing countries. 

The U.S. market share declined rather 
steadily between 1948 and 1955 (from 30% 
to 23%, largely as a result of the postwar 
recovery of competitive suppliers in Europe 
and Japan); between the low point in 1955 
and 1965, the U.S. share showed a net rise 
of about three percentage points. Also ob- 
vious in both exhibits is the marked increase 
between 1955 and 1965 in the proportion of 
exports to developing countries paid for by 
foreign assistance—from 8% in 1955 to 18% 
in 1960, when formal AID-tying policies first 
began to be effective, to 28% in 1965. 

What cannot, of course, be observed from 
these figures is what the U.S. market share 
would have been in the absence of foreign 
aid financing. To shed some light on this 
question, a second line has been drawn on 
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Exhibit Ir (not printed in the Recorp) to 
show the U.S. share of less developed coun- 
tries’ “commercial” import market. In this 
exhibit the commercial market is defined as 
total less developed country imports minus 
those U.S. imports financed by U.S. aid. The 
commercial U.S. share shown equals US. 
non-assistance-financed commodities as a 
portion of total commercial imports. 

The commercial market share of U.S. sup- 
pliers fell sharply in 1958 and then leveled 
off at about 20% after AID tying became an 
effective policy in 1960-1961. However, be- 
cause of the likelihood of some substitution 
of AID-financed exports for U.S. commercial 
exports, it would be a mistake to ruggest 
that the 20% commercial share shown in 
Exhibit II (not printed in the Record) is the 
same as that which would have been expected 
in the absence of an assistance program. 

While some studies have been made of the 
effect of AID financing on U.S. private com- 
mercial exports, they are suggestive rather 
than conclusive. A 1966 study at Yale Uni- 
versity by Laurence E. Lynn, Jr., intensively 
examined country-to-country and year-to- 
year differences in U.S. exports to 43 develop- 
ing countries in the years prior to the effec- 
tive establishment of AID-tying policies 
(1958 to 1960) 7 

When Lynn’s results were applied by AID 
to a slightly larger sample of 51 assistance- 
receiving countries, the AID study indicated 
that even before formal tying began there 
may have been a small displacement of com- 
mercial U.S. exports because of foreign as- 
sistance. financing. 

After AID tying began in 1959 and 1960, 
this displacement apparently mounted, and 
in 1961 $1.00 of AID-financed exports may 
have typically generated only $0.48 in addi- 
tional direct U.S. exports to the recipient 
country. The export-increasing effect of aid 
appears to have risen each year thereafter, 
however, as more extensive and effective AID 
tying has reduced the scope for substituting 
AID-financing—for commercial—imports. Ac- 
cording to AID calculations based on Lynn’s 
statistical analysis, the net export increase 
in 1962 was on the order of $0.51 on the AID 
commodity dollar; in 1963, it was $0.56; in 
1964, it was $0.78. 

These calculations ignore additional ex- 
ports resulting from respending the foreign 
exchange income made available when $1.00 
of aid generates less than $1.00 of additional 
U.S. exports to a particular country, Taking 
these respending effects into account might 
raise the 1961 figure from $0.48 to $0.70 or 
$0.80 of additional U.S. throughout 
the world, and the 1964 figure from $0.78 to 
perhaps $0.90. 

The AID calculations are far from conclu- 
sive, but they do illustrate the difficulty 
which the agency has had in ensuring that 
AlID-financing goods will be truly “addi- 
tional” to U.S. normal commercial exports— 
i.e. that the provisions of $100 of Aid- 
financed goods will increase U.S. exports 
throughout the world by $100—and so in- 
crease U.S. market shares above what they 
otherwise would have been. The Lynn-based 
estimates suggest that commercial export dis- 
Placement has been relatively minor in terms 
of the worldwide U.S, commercial market 
share and that taking the displacement into 
account might raise the 1961-1964 commer- 
cial market share by about one percentage 
point from the 20% figure cited earlier. 

AID AND GROWTH 

A recent AID study of 33 noncommunist 

developing countries over the period 1960- 


1965 gives a picture of the average produc- 
tivity of the foreign assistance dollar meas- 


3 Unpublished doctoral dissertation, An 
Empirical Analysis of U.S. Foreign Economic 
Aid and the U.S. Balance of Payments, 1954 
1963.” 
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ured in terms of the income in 
countries receiving aid. On the average, $1.00 
of foreign exchange provided by the United 
States during these years, together with the 
increased use of domestic resources made 
possible by the greater availability of im- 
ported equipment, induced by the end of 
the period almost $1.00 of additional annual 
gross domestic product in countries receiv- 
ing aid. The study estimated that, generally 
speaking, domestic resources were employed 
to match foreign resources at an average 
ratio as high as 3 to 1. The effectiveness with 
which the combined domestic and foreign 
savings were applied in generating income 
was reflected in an estimated capital-output 
ratio averaging between 3 and 4—that is, on 
the average, in order to produce $1.00 of ad- 
ditional output (income) each year, it was 
necessary for the countries receiving aid to 
invest between $3.00 and $4.00 in new pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Thus, in general over the period 1960- 
1965, because foreign assistance permitted 
the fuller use of domestic resources by re- 
lieving critical bottlenecks in equipment and 
other goods, there was a 1 to 1 relationship 
between the assistance dollars provided and 
the additional dollars of gross domestic 
product in the countries the United States 
was aiding. 


OVERALL EFFECTIVENESS 


The preceding statistical analyses of aid 
and growth, and of recent U.S. trade with 
developing countries, lead to the suggestion 
that approximately 60% of the total increase 
of $2,160 million in U.S. commodity exports 
to these countries over the period 1960-1965 
was directly or indirectly the outcome of U.S. 
economic assistance. 

How did this come about? The studies of 
the probable origins of the increase in com- 
modity exports over this period indicate that, 
broadly speaking: 

$380 million was the result of increases in 
income generated by U.S. foreign aid. 

$900 million was due to income growth un- 
related to U.S. aid. 

$880 million was the outcome of U.S. for- 
eign assistance-tying policies. 

Of these, the sum of the first and last 
figures, $1,260 million, represents the esti- 
mated amount by which U.S. exports were 
higher in 1965 than they would have been 
in the absence of the U.S. foreign economic 
aid program. Again, only the direct effects 
and immediate indirect effects of aid on 
exports to developing countries are esti- 
mated, and no allowance is made for sec- 
ondary multiplier and “dollar respending” 
effects on U.S. exports elsewhere in the 
world. Let us summarize the bases for these 
estimates. 

Aid-generated income 


During the seven years 1959-1965, the 
United States contributed or loaned $14.5 
billion of net economic assistance to non- 
European developing countries. This assist- 
ance, which included surplus agricultural 
commodities, made up 28% of total U.S. 
commodity exports to the developing coun- 
tries. About one half of the foreign assist- 
ance-financed commodities for the 1959-1965 
period were surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties shipped under Public Law 480 (“Food 
for Peace“), Some 35% was provided by 
AID and its predecessors, while 14% of the 
total was financed by the Export-Import 
Bank. 

If we assume on the basis of the 33- 
country study referred to earlier that $1.60 
of U.S. assistance induces a $1.00 increment 
in GNP, then the GNP of these countries 
increased by about $14 billion as a result 
of U.S. aid. At the 1960 import/GNP ratio 
of 14, a worldwide ratio which has held re- 
markably constant for the developing coun- 
tries during the past 15 years, this increase 
in GNP in turn gave rise to an increase of 
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$2 billion in their demand for imports. In 
the absence of a foreign assistance program, 
the U.S. share of these additional imports 
would very likely have been about 21% (1. e., 
$420 million c.i.f., or $380 million f. o. b.). 


Independent income 


In addition to the $14 billion increase 
in GNP associated with U.S. assistance, the 
gross national product of developing coun- 
tries increased by about $33 billion as a 
result of other causes. (The total increase 
in GNP was $47 billion, or $14 billion and 
$33 billion.) This additional growth in in- 
come may have augmented U.S. exports in 
1965 by a further $900 million on the same 
assumptions as those cited regarding the 
average import/GNP ratio and the U.S. mar- 
ket share in the absence of foreign assistance. 

Additional commodity-tying income 

On top of the rise in U.S, exports associated 
with the maintenance of the share of ex- 
panding markets which the United States 
would have had in the absence of a foreign 
assistance program, commodity-tying policies 

tly served to increase further U.S. ex- 
ports. Since the combined income effects pre- 
viously estimated may have accounted for 
about $1,280 million ($380 million and $900 
million), the residual of perhaps $880 million 
is probably attributable to the additional ef- 
fects of tying in 1965, Alternatively, if the 
U.S. market share in the absence of a foreign 
assistance program were assumed to be 20% 
rather than 21%, the increase in exports at- 
tributable to commodity tying would be an 
estimated $940 million. Similarly, given a no- 
aid market share of 22%, the estimated con- 
tribution of tying would be cut to $820 mil- 
lion. 

In summary, quantitative investigation of 
recent patterns of change in trade and in- 
come suggest strongly that the U.S. program 
of foreign economic assistance’ has had a 
major impact on U.S. trade with developing 
countries, accounting for as much as three 
fifths of the increment in U.S. exports from 
1960 to 1965. 


POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Increased awareness in recent years of the 
close connection between the U.S. foreign aid 
program and the volume of U.S. exports has 
Jed to a serious reconsideration by the federal 
government of the proper place of long-term 
U.S. trade and commercial goals among the 
objectives of the economic aid program. This 
reconsideration has been motivated by two 
main concurrent concerns. First, there has 
been an increasing consensus that all govern- 
ment programs should support the national 
drive to solve the current U.S. balance-of- 
payments problem insofar as is consistent 
with their special objectives. Second, as the 
phasing out of the economic assistance pro- 
gram in important parts of the world ap- 
proaches, there has been increased concern 
that U.S. private trade and investment con- 
tinue on a healthy basis after the termina- 
tion of the aid program. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 
the need for a continuing and 
tic coordination of government poli- 
cies designed to promote and expand U.S. 
President Johnson established the 
Cabinet Committee on Export Expansion in 
December 1963. The functions of the com- 
mittee were to provide advice on “(1) means 
for developing and stimulating more effec- 
tive export expansion programs; (2) changes 
in existing policies and programs of the Fed- 
eral Agencies which relate to improving ex- 
port promotion and expansion; and (3) re- 
lated areas upon which the chairman may 
request advice.” * 
As part of an effort to mobilize all govern- 


3 Executive Order No. 11132, dated Decem- 
ber 12, 1963. 
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ment programs in support of the national 
drive to solve the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem, the committee recommended guidelines 
for the foreign assistance program. These 
stressed the selection of capital projects and 
the financing of commodities which promote 
export expansion. In implementing the rec- 
ommendations of the committee, AID modi- 
fied its financing policies in early 1965 by in- 
cluding longer term export promotion as one 
important factor in selecting capital proj- 
ects and commodities for AID financing 
insofar as this could be accomplished in a 
manner compatible with AID's primary objec- 
tive of promoting development. (More re- 
cently, a second committee has also been 
increasingly concerned with the effect of AID 
expenditures on the U.S. payments deficit. 
This Cabinet Committee on the Balance of 
Payments set up a subcommittee in the 
spring of 1967 to focus explicitly on meas- 
uring AID’s balance of payments costs and 
the effectiveness of its programs to secure im- 
proved aid “additionally.”) 
BUSINESS FOLLOWUP 

In February 1966 the National Export Ex- 
pansion Council established an Action Com- 
mittee on Aid, Trade and Investment in De- 
veloping Countries. This committee has un- 
derlined the need for U.S. private business 
to move more vigorously in taking advantage 
of opportunities for trade created primarily 
by foreign economic assistance. In the words 
of the committee, what is needed is an 
“astute use of the facilities and leverage pro- 
vided by the aid program and cooperative 
efforts between AID and the business com- 
munity... .”* 

In other words, given the availability of 
convertible foreign exchange provided by the 
ald program and local preferences for U.S. 
goods in less developed countries, private 
U.S. businesses can increase their share of 
imports by those countries through a strong 
effort to meet foreign competition and to 
capture the potential benefits of expanding 
markets. 

Thus, in general, changing the temporary 
“hot house” markets created by tying poli- 
cies into permanent ones will depend pri- 
marily on an effective follow-up by U.S. busi- 
nessmen of the opportunities initially pro- 
vided by AID. By shipping first-class goods 
to the developing countries under the for- 
eign assistance program, by pricing competi- 
tively and following up with stocks of spare 
parts and supplies, and by establishing mar- 
keting and service arrangements—in short, 
by applying the same vigorous competitive 
practices used in the United States—busi- 
nessmen can look forward to solid and grow- 
ing markets abroad. 

U.S. traders, however, probably will be dis- 
appointed if they merely sit back and wait 
for follow-on orders to arrive. This is espe- 
cially true of AID-financed exports to the 
“transitional” countries which are approach- 
ing economic self-support. To ensure main- 
tenance and improvement of trade with these 
countries, the U.S. private sector must be vig- 
orous and increasingly competitive. 

INDIRECT SUBSIDIES 

Although AID is not involved in direct sub- 
sidization of exports, U.S. procurement pol- 
icies do in effect provide indirect subsidies to 
U.S. exporters. This is because some of our 
tied exports would simply not occur if it 
were not for foreign assistance financing. 
This is most easily seen in the case of a num- 
per of U.S. commodities that are priced above 
world levels but which are nevertheless ex- 
ported because AID funds are restricted for 
purposes of their purchase. The cost of some 
commodities we finance may run consider- 
ably above world market prices, 


Memorandum from the Chairman to 
members of the Action Committee, May 28, 
1966. 
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From the viewpoint of AID’s development 
objectives, the financing of higher cost non- 
competitive exports is seldom an efficient use 
of the foreign assistance dollar. Although 
higher importer costs can be compensated 
for by higher levels of assistance or by 
softer lending terms, financing noncompeti- 
tive exports reduces the real value of assist- 
ance to the recipient countries. Higher costs 
also cause importer resentment and may give 
U.S. exports a black eye for the future. 

The effect of higher cost, noncompetitive 
exports is not always limited to the period 
in which procurement takes place; reduced 
competition among suppliers may result in 
the purchase of equipment with a higher 
operating and maintenance cost. Also, 
financing noncompetitive items may, under 
certain conditions, distort the development 
plans of the recipient countries, since they 
tend to tailor the aid requirements to the 
availabilities of assistance. (It should be 
noted, however, that under soft loan terms, 
with maturities up to 40 years and extended 
grace periods as long as 10 years, much, if 
indeed not all, of the higher cost procure- 
ment is offset.) 

CONCLUSION 


Since two thirds of the world consist of 
peoples in the developing countries, the 
growing markets of today and tomorrow lie 
with them, Therefore, the problem of in- 
creasing world purchasing power becomes in 
fact the problem of increasing the living 
standards of the developing countries. 

Over the long run, economic development 
is the basis for expanded commercial] trade. 
As economists have been preaching since the 
days of Adam Smith, economic growth de- 
pends on a progressive widening of the mar- 
ket, efficiency, and specialization. 

The evidence strongly indicates that U.S. 
aid on the whole has had a beneficial effect 
on the development of our commercial trade 
with the countries receiving aid. U.S, exports 
to these countries and to other parts of the 
world have generally grown. 

The future for U.S. exports to the develop- 
ing countries looks bright. Businessmen who 
seek new opportunities through imaginative 
market research matched by modern, com- 
petitive technology can be confident of their 
ability to operate successfully in an expand- 
ing world economy. Moreover, the efforts of 
U.S. exporters and investors to advance their 
own competitive interests by providing bet- 
ter values in the marketplace are an integral 
part of the process of international develop- 
ment on which our own future depends so 
heavily. 


From Harper’s magazine, April 1967] 
MYTHS THAT Keep PEOPLE HUNGRY 
(By Milton Friedman) + 

(Nore.—Why some poor countries are be- 
ginning to thrive—while others drop farther 
behind, in spite of billions in American aid. 
An eye-witness report by the President of the 
American Economic Association.) 

Some time ago my wife and I spent a year 
traveling through Eastern Europe, the Mid- 
die East, and the Far East, In country after 
country we were deeply impressed by the 
striking contrast between the facts, as they 
appeared to us, and the ideas about the facts 
held by intellectuals. 

Wherever we found any large element of 
individual freedom, some beauty in the ordi- 
nary life of the ordinary man, some measure 
of real progress in the material comforts at 
his disposal, and a live hope of further prog- 


In addition to teaching economics at the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Friedman serves 
on the research staff of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. His best-known book 
is “Capitalism and Freedom.” This editorial 
is an expanded version of the preface to the 
Japanese translation of that book. 
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ress in the future—there ve also found that 
the private market was the main device being 
used to organize economic activity. Wherever 
the private market was largely suppressed 
and the state undertook to control in detail 
the economic activities of its citizens 
(wherever, that is, detailed central economic 
planning reigned)—there the ordinary man 
was in political fetters, had a low standard 
of living, and was largely bereft of any con- 
ception of controlling his own destiny. The 
state might prosper and accomplish mighty 
material works. Privileged classes might en- 
joy a full measure of material comforts. But 
the ordinary man was an instrument to be 
used for the state’s purpose, receiving no 
more than necessary to keep him docile and 
reasonably productive. 

By contrast, the intellectuals everywhere 
took it for granted that capitalism and the 
market were devices for exploiting the 
masses, while central economic planning was 
the wave of the future that would set their 
countries on the road to rapid economic prog- 
ress. I shall not soon forget the tongue-lash- 
ing I received from a prominent, highly suc- 
cessful, and extremely literate Indian manu- 
facturer when I made remarks that he cor- 
rectly interpreted as criticism of India’s de- 
tailed central planning. Or the numerous 
discussions with professors at government- 
supported universities in India, where I was 
told again and again that in a country as 
poor as India it was essential for the govern- 
ment to control imports, domestic produc- 
tion, and the allocation of investment in 
order to assure that social priorities and not 
the market demand for luxuries dominated. 
Many of these discussions took place in com- 
fortable university guesthouses, or relatively 
luxurious seminar rooms or lounges, well 
shielded from the nearby hovels where the 
common people live. One even took place in 
the magnificent Ashoka Hotel in New Delhi, 
a showplace built by the government. Yet 
not once was any question raised about the 
appropriateness of the “social priorities” re- 
flected in the allocation of governmental 
funds for these amenities. 

I remember, also, the attitude of my audi- 
ence at the University of Malaya in Kuala 
Lumpur. They listened politely, though with 
clear signs of rising hostility, as I expounded 
the merits of the market and the demerits of 
central planning for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The one remark that brought down the 
house was by the Malay chairman—the head 
of the economics department of the univer- 
sity. India’s current difficulties, he instructed 
me, were not the result of central planning 
but rather of the suppression of India by 
colonialism this nearly two decades after 
Indian independence) ; 


DON'T BOTHER ME WITH FACTS 


A few examples show how clear the facts 
are. East and West Germany provide almost 
a controlled scientific experiment. Here are 
people of the same blood, the same civiliza- 
tion, the same level of technical skill and 
knowledge, torn asunder by the accidents of 
warfare. On the one side of the frontier, 
communism, tyranny, and misery; on the 
other, capitalism, freedom, and affluence. 

Even two communist countries, Russia and 
Yugoslavia, offer a similar contrast. Russia 
is far more closely controlled from the cen- 
ter; private property and a moderately free 
market have almost no scope. In agriculture 
only 3 per cent of the cultivated area is in 
private plots whose produce the owners are 
free to market privately—though this 3 per 
cent produces one-third of the total agri- 
cultural output of the Soviet Union. In in- 
dustry there is no legal scope at all for private 
activity, though apparently there is substan- 
tial blackmarket activity. In Yugoslavia, on 
the other hand, the great bulk of agricultural 
land is privately owned, there are many pri- 
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vate handicrafts, and a deliberate attempt 
has been made to decentralize industry. 
Yugoslavia is far from free and its ordinary 
people are far from affluent by Western 
standards. Yet it strikes the traveler as a 
paradise in both respects compared with 
Russia. 

As it happened, we went from Russia di- 
rectly to Yugoslavia, and both our departure 
from Russia and our arrival in Yugoslavia 
emphasized the contrast. On our way to the 
airport in Moscow, we had an Intourist guide 
assigned to us, as we had at every arrival and 
departure in Russia. This one turned out to 
be a young man who was in his final year of 
studies in American and English literature at 
the university. After desultory discussion of 
authors, I asked him what he was going to 
do after he finished school. “I do not know,” 
he replied; they haven't decided yet where 
I can be most useful”—no annoyance at 
having his career decided for him, simply 
a matter-of-fact statement. Three key ques- 
tions were asked us as we went through the 
formalities for embarkation: “Are you taking 
any papers or letters out for any Russian?” 
“Do you have relatives in Russia?” “Did you 
visit anyones except as arranged by In- 
tourist?” Having truthfuly answered no, we 
were permitted to embark on a plane headed 
for Accra via Belgrade and carrying mostly 
Ghanaians returning home after an ex- 
tended stay in Russia for military training. 
(To judge by the unrestrained comments of 
our seatmates, whatever the stay might have 
added to the military effectiveness of the 
Ghanaians, it had certainly inspired strong 
hostility toward the Russians and a height- 
ened admiration of the West.) 

When we landed in Belgrade, questions 
by the authorities were strictly perfunctory. 
What surprised us even more, after our Rus- 
sian experience, was the absence of any gov- 
ernmental official to meet and shepherd us. 
We were left on our own, much to our great 
delight. Without difficulty we were able to 
wangle, for a modest side payment, a ride 
into town on the one vehicle that was going 
there. The dinars for the payment were ad- 
vanced to us at the hotel where we had pri- 
vately made reservations. (In Russia, we 
had been required to pay in full in advance 
and did not know what hotel we were to stay 
in until informed by Intourist on arrival.) 

In the Middle East, Israel and Egypt offer 
the same contrast as West and East Ger- 
many; in the Far East, Malaya, Singapore, 
Thailand, Formosa, Hong Kong, and Japan— 
all relying primarily on free markets—are 
thriving and their people full of hope, a far 
call from India, Cambodia, Indonesia, and 
Communist China—all relying heavily on 
central planning. 

We were struck most forcibly by the con- 
trast between facts and ideas in Malaysia. 
This country is a testimonial to the poten- 
tialities of competitive capitalism. Singapore, 
which was still part of Malaysia when we 
were there, was built on free trade. It has a 
vigorous industry and the standard of liv- 
ing of the ordinary Chinese or Malay citi- 
zen is many times higher than in neighbor- 
ing Indonesia or nearby India. Malaya it- 
self was mostly an unsettled jungle three- 
quarters of a century ago. Today it is an 
attractive country with widespread culti- 
vated areas. The standard of life of its citi- 
zens, through somewhat lower than that of 
Singapore, is much higher than that of its 
other neighbors. Rubber and tin are its main 
export crops. Yet rubber is not even native to 
Malaya. The rubber tree was imported by 
private enterprises from South America; the 
tin mines were developed entirely by private 
concerns. 

Malaysia, now independent, is in the proc- 
ess of deciding what economic policy to fol- 
low. Its own past offers one example. Its pop- 
ulous neighbors, Indonesia and India, offer 
another. Both have embraced widespread and 
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detailed central planning, with results that 
are as depressing as they are clear. In Indo- 
nesia, the standard of living and the condi- 
tion of the ordinary man has clearly de- 
teriorated in the nearly two decades since in- 
dependence—a major factor in the recent 
political turmoil. In India, the situation is 
only a little better. 

Which example does Malaysia propose to 
follow? If the intellectuals have their way, 
as it appears they will, the new nation will 
follow India and Indonesia. The chairman of 
my meeting at the university, his colleagues, 
and the civil servants had no doubt that it 
was they who should control the direction of 
investment and development. A central bank 
had been established and a government de- 
velopment agency was already making long- 
range plans, A World Bank mission, headed 
by Jacques Rueff of France, a liberal in the 
nineteenth-century sense, had nonetheless 
bowed sufficiently to the temper of the times 
to recommend tariff protection, government 
development subsidies, and other measures of 
central planning. How clear it is that the 
world is ruled by ideas—not facts—and that 
ideas can for long periods live a life of their 
own, little affected by the facts. 

Japan offers another striking example of 
the importance of ideas and the intellectual 
climate—less present-day Japan than its ex- 
perience a century ago. We were much im- 
pressed by modern Japan; by the high level 
of income, its wide distribution, and its 
rapid growth; the aesthetic content of every- 
day life and common household goods; the 
dignity of the Japanese people, and their 
courteous hospitality to the visitor. 

A century ago, just prior to the Meiji res- 
toration in 1868, the situation of Japan was 
very different. Japan had experienced cen- 
turies of deliberate and enforced isolation 
from the rest of the world. Though by no 
means completely stagnant, Japan’s social 
and economic structure had altered little in 
that time, and it had fallen far behind the 
advanced Western countries in scientific 
knowledge and productive techniques. 


WHY THE JAPANESE SUCCEEDED 


There is a remarkable parallel between 
Japan just after the Meiji restoration and 
India after it achieved independence eight 
decades later in 1948. In both cases a major 
political change permitted drastic alteration 
in economic arrangements and the rigid 
class relations among men, In both cases the 
political change placed in power a group of 
able and patriotic men determined to con- 
vert prior economic stagnation into rapid 
economic progress—though for somewhat 
different objectives. In both cases these 
events occurred in countries with ancient 
cultures and a high artistic and literary 
civilization. And in both cases the countries 
were technologically far behind the leading 
economic powers of the time. Both had an 
opportunity to make major economic gains 
by using techniques developed at great cost 
in the West. 

There were also, of course, differences— 
mostly favoring India, India’s physical re- 
sources are distinctly superior to Japan's 
except only for the sea around Japan, with 
its easy transportation and potential supply 
of food. Japan had been almost completely 
out of touch with the rest of the world; In- 
dia had had extensive and widespread con- 
tact. The British, moreover, left India an ex- 
cellent railroad system, many factories, much 
physical equipment, and—even more im- 
portant—functioning political institutions, 
numerous skilled administrators, and many 
men trained in modern industrial techniques. 
In my own contacts, the top Indian civil serv- 
ants impressed me as man-for-man the 
ablest people in any civil service with which 
I have had experience—including the 
American. True, they are few and there is a 
tremendous gap between them and lower- 
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level civil servants, but progress in any area 
has always depended on small numbers of 
people, 

Finally, in the years since 1948, the rest of 
the world has made available to India— 
largely as gifts—an enormous volume of re- 
sources, roughly equal to a quarter of In- 
dia’s total capital formation. Japan had no 
comparable advantage. The closest parallel 
was the fortuitous failure of the European 
silk crops in the early years of the Meiji res- 
toration, which enabled Japan to earn more 
foreign exchange by silk exports than she 
otherwise could have earned. Japan herself 
financed the training of Japanese abroad and 
the importation of foreigners with technical 
skills. During the whole of the first half- 
century after the Meiji restoration, Japan 
had not only no net grants from abroad 
but not even any net capital import; she pro- 
vided the whole of her own capital from do- 
mestic sources. 

There is a widespread tendency to attribute 
India’s difficulties to its social institutions, 
the character of its people, and the cli- 
matic conditions under which they live. Re- 
ligious taboos, the caste system, a fatalistic 
philosophy are said to imprison the society in 
a straitjacket of tradition; the people are 
thought to be unenterprising and slothful. 
I find it impossible to accept any of these 
explanations. The Indians who have migrated 
to Africa or to Southeast Asia have in coun- 
try after country formed a major part of 
the entrepreneurial class, and have often 
been the dynamic element initiating and pro- 
moting progress. In the Punjab, an industrial 
revolution is taking place in towns like Lud- 
hiana with thousands of small and medium- 
size workshops, reproducing, or so it seemed 
to me, the experience of Manchester and Bir- 
mingham at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. There is no shortage of enterprise, 
drive, or technical skill; on the contrary, 
there is a self-confident, strident capitalism 
bursting at the seams. 

For a nation to progress, it is not necessary 
for every individual to be an enterprising, 
risk-taking economic man, The history of 
every developed nation shows that a tiny per- 
centage of the community sets the pace, 
undertakes the path-breaking ventures, and 
coordinates the economic activity of hosts 
of others. Most people everywhere are hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. But their 
hewing of wood and drawing of water is 
made far more productive by the activities 
of the minority of industrial and commercial 
innovators, and the much larger but still 
small number of imitators. I have no doubt 
whatever that India has an adequate supply 
of potential entrepreneurs, both innovators 
and imitators. The appearance of sloth and 
lack of enterprise is surely a reflection of 
the absence of rewards for different behavior, 
not a reason; the fatalistic philosophy is 
more likely an accommodation to stagnation, 
not a cause. 

Many early foreign residents in Japan 
reported similar impressions. Wrote one: 
“Wealthy we do not think it [Japan] will 
ever become: the advantages conferred by 
Nature, with the exception of the climate, 
and the love of indolence and pleasure of 
the people themselves forbid it. The Japanese 
are a happy race, and being content with 
little are not likely to achieve much.” Wrote 
another: “In this part of the world prin- 
ciples, established and recognized in the 
West, appear to lose whatever virtue and 
vitality they originally possessed and to 
tend fatally towards weediness and corrup- 
tion.” They were wrong and so too, in my 
opinion, are those who are similarly pessi- 
mistic about India. 

Although the circumstances of Japan in 
1868 and India in 1948 were highly similar 
and the opportunities much the same, yet 
the outcome was vastly different. In Japan 
there was a thorough dismantling of the 
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feudal structure, a vast extension of social 
and economic opportunity, rapid economic 
growth, and widespread improvement in the 
lot of the ordinary man—though, unfortu- 
nately, nothing approaching real democracy 
in the political sphere. In India there was 
much lip service to the elimination of caste 
barriers yet shockingly little actual prog- 
ress; differences in income and wealth be- 
tween the few and the many have widened, 
not narrowed; economic output per capita 
has been nearly stationary; and there has 
probably been an actual deterioration in 
the standard of life of the poorest third of 
the population. With all this has come a 
growing network of deadening and restrictive 
controls. 

Why the difference in results? I believe 
the contrast between the two countries re- 
flects primarily the difference in the tech- 
niques of economic organization adopted, 
though no doubt other factors played some 
part. Japan followed essentially a free-market 
policy, taking the Britain of its time as its 
model. True, the state intervened in many 
and diverse ways, and played a key role in 
the process of development. It subsidized the 
technical training of many Japanese and 
the importation of foreign experts, estab- 
lished pilot plants in many industries, and 
gave numerous subsidies. 

Yet at no time did it ever try to control 
the total amount or direction of investment 
or the structure of output. It sold off most 
of its pilot plants to private firms within a 
few years. The state maintained a large in- 
terest only in shipbuilding and iron and 
steel, industries that it deemed necessary 
to build military power. It retained even 
these industries only because they were not 
attractive to private enterprise and required 
heavy government subsidies. These subsidies 
were a drain on Japanese resources. They 
impeded rather than stimulated Japanese 
economic progress. Finally, by international 
treaty, Japan was prohibited during the first 
three decades after the Meiji restoration from 
imposing tariffs higher than 5 per cent. This 
restriction was an unmitigated boon to Ja- 
pan, though naturally it was resented at the 
time, and tariffs were imposed after the 
treaty prohibitions expired. 

India has followed a very different policy. 
Its leaders, schooled in the doctrines of Fa- 
bian socialism and central planning, have 
regarded capitalism as synonymous with im- 
perialism, to be avoided at all costs. They 
have taken Russia as their model and em- 
barked on a series of five-year plans with 
detailed programs of investment allocated 
between government and private firms and 
among industries, Certain areas of produc- 
tion are reserved to government. Tariffs, 
quotas, and subsidies to exports are widely 
used to shape foreign trade. When exchange 
difficulties arose, detailed and extensive ex- 
change control was imposed. The Indian 
government controls wages and prices, pro- 
hibits private enterprises from building fac- 
tories or making other investments without 
government permits, and levies taxes that 
are highly graduated on paper though largely 
evaded in practice. 

Reliance on the market in Japan released 
hidden and unsuspected resources of energy 
and ingenuity, prevented vested interests 
from blocking change, and forced develop- 
ment to conform to the harsh test of effi- 
ciency. Reliance on governmental controls in 
India frustrates initiative, or diverts it into 
wasteful channels, protects vested interests 
from the forces of change, and substitutes 
bureaucratic approval for market efficiency 
as the criterion of survival. 

An instructive specific example is the dif- 
ferent experience with homemade and fac- 
tory-made textiles in the two countries. Both 
Japan and India had extensive production of 
textiles in the home at the outset of their 
development. In Japan home production of 
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silk was for long little affected, but home 
spinning of cotton, and later, hand-loom 
Weaving of cotton cloth, unable to meet the 
competition of foreign spun yarn and factory- 
made cloth, were all but wiped out. A Japa- 
nese factory industry developed, at first man- 
ufacturing only the coarsest and lowest-grade 
fabrics, but then moving on to higher and 
higher grades and ultimately becoming a 
major export industry. In India, hand-loom 
Weaving was subsidized and guaranteed a 
market, allegedly to ease the transition to 
factory production. Factory production is 
growing gradually, yet there is no sign of an 
end to the subsidy. Indeed, hand-loom pro- 
duction is now larger than it was when the 
subsidy was introduced, Had Japan followed 
a similar policy, it still would have an exten- 
sive home cotton-textile industry—and a 
drastically lower level of living. 

The most dramatic illustration of the waste 
that has been created by substituting gov- 
ernment for market control in India is in 
automobile production. For some time now, 
the importing of both secondhand and new 
cars has been prohibited, supposedly to save 
foreign exchange by reducing “luxury” im- 
ports. Naturally the price of secondhand cars 
has skyrocketed. When I was in Bombay in 
1963, a 1950 Buick—much like one I had sold 
in New Hampshire a few months earlier for 
$22—was selling for $1,500. The government 
has licensed the production of new cars, 
mostly copies of foreign makes. Their manu- 
facture is proceeding in uneconomical small 
runs and at extremely high cost. India, its 
government apparently believes, is too poor 
to use secondhand cars; it must have new 
ones. I estimated in 1963 that about one- 
tenth of total American aid was being ab- 
sorbed in the extra cost to Indian of getting 
motor vehicle transportation by building new 
cars instead of importing used ones—a glar- 
ing example of the wastes of conspicuous 
production. 

The tragedy of the industrial revolution 
in the Punjab lies in this same waste and 
misdirection. Businessman after businessman 
told me that one-quarter of his time was 
usually devoted to getting around govern- 
mental restrictions—price control, rationing, 
and so on. Even more important, the distor- 
tion of prices and costs through govern- 
mental intervention means that the busi- 
nessman's energy and ability are being 
directed toward doing the wrong things in 
the wrong ways. 

AN ERRONEOUS NOTION IN THE WEST 


Ironically, the men who took charge ol 
Japan in 1867 were dedicated principally to 
strengthening the power and glory of their 
country. They attached no special value to 
individual freedom or political liberty; on 
the contrary, they believed in aristocracy 
and political control by an elite. Their politi- 
cal ideas were the basis for later tragic totali- 
tarian excesses. The men who took charge of 
India in 1948 had very different ideas. They 
were ardently devoted to political freedom, 
personal liberty, and democracy. Their aim 
was not national power, but improvement in 
the economic conditions of the masses. Yet it 
was the Japanese leaders who adopted a lib- 
eral economic policy that led to the widen- 
ing of opportunities for the masses and, 
during the early decades, a great gain in their 
personal liberty. It was the Indian leaders 
who adopted a collectivist economic policy 
that hamstrings their people with restric- 
tions and continues to undermine the large 
measure of individual freedom and political 
liberty encouraged by the British. 

The difference in policies reflects faithfully 
the different intellectual climates of the two 
eras, In the mid-nineteenth century, liber- 
alism (in its original, not its current Amer- 
ican sense) was the dominant view. It was 
simply taken for granted that a modern 
economy should be conducted by free trade 
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and private enterprise. It probably never oc- 
curred to the Japanese leaders to follow any 
other course. In the mid-twentieth century, 
collectivism was the dominant view. It was 
simply taken for granted that a modern econ- 
omy should be conducted by centralized con- 
trol and five-year plans. It probably never 
occurred to the Indian leaders to follow any 
other course. 

Ideas can for a time lead a life of their 
own, independent of reality. But sooner or 
later they must meet the test of evidence. 
It may be crucial for the fate of mankind 
that they do so soon. 

We, who are fortunate enough to live in 
the West, take for granted the freedom and 
affluence we enjoy and regard them as the 
natural lot of mankind. They are not. They 
have been achieved only for brief intervals 
in the long history of mankind. At no time, 
and certainly not now, have they been 
achieved by more than a small fraction of 
the world’s population. We have been gen- 
erous in our material aid to the less fortu- 
nate; we have given them a fine set of aspi- 
rations and an example of a free and af- 
fluent society. But we have also transmitted 
a climate of opinion hostile to the market 
arrangements that appear to be a necessary 
condition for both freedom and affluence. 

We have a sufficient margin of protection 
to survive such ideas for a long time. The 
less-developed nations do not. In their failure, 
they may destroy us as well. The continuing 
ascendency of such ideas may doom mankind 
to a renewed era of universal tyranny and 


misery. an 


{From Banca Nazionale Del Lauoro Quar- 
terly Review, December 1961 


FOREIGN Aip—TuHeE Sort OPTION 
(By P. T. Bauer and J. B. Wood) 


1. To question the merits of foreign aid 
as an instrument for the development of 
backward countries may seen perverse, 
especially when the West’s aid programmes 
(financial help from government to govern- 
ment) are already running at £2,000 million a 
year, or more. To many people, politicians, 
academics and business men, the overriding 
question is how the West can increase this 
help still further. All the signs, especially 
President Kennedy's special message to Con- 
gress in March 1961, and the addresses at the 
World Bank Conference in Vienna in Septem- 
ber 1961, suggest that it will be increased. 
But it is precisely at a time like this when 
the West's foreign aid programme is begin- 
ning to acquire a momentum of its own, that 
the assumptions behind this massive gesture 
of generosity most need questioning. It is 
often taken for granted that the exigencies 
of power politics lie behind the introduction 
and continuation of foreign aid. This may 
explain, perhaps, why neither the economic 
results nor their far-reaching political im- 
plications have been sufficiently analyzed or 
questioned. But the experience of more than 
a decade of foreign aid suggest that the pres- 
ent forms of providing aid lead to the worst 
of both worlds for both donors and 
recipients. 

This article therefore examines a number 
of issues which need closer examination than 
they have so far received. First, pre-occupa- 
tion with foreign aid has obscured the deep 
seated factors beneath the differences in the 
prosperity and progress of rich and poor 
countries and it has also diverted attention 
from the need for much more radical policies 
in both advanced and backward countries. 
These radical policies are as yet barely formu- 
lated, partly because under the shelter of 
foreign aid, the comfortable illusion has 
spread that economic development is possible 
without cultural change in the backward 
countries, and without structural change in 
the advanced countries. It is in this sense 
that foreign aid is a soft option, both for 
donor and recipient governments. This is a 
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fundamental criticism, and this article is in 
part a plea for policies less resistant to 
change, less wedded to the status quo. 

Second, foreign aid also leads to an in- 
effective use of the world’s supplies of capital. 
Third, foreign aid promotes concentration 
of power both in the rich and the poor coun- 
tries, which is objectionable in many ways, 
not least because it obstructs economic ad- 
vance. Apart from these topics we also refer 
briefly to some other ways to encourage eco- 
nomic development in the backward coun- 
tries; the value of this objective is not in 
dispute. 

2. As the chosen instrument of Western 
development policy, foreign aid has become a 
soft option for both recipient and donor 
governments. To continue to rely on it exten- 
sively is likely to be ineffective and costly 
compared with other methods, and is even 
likely to hold back material progress in the 
backward countries. 

For obvious political reasons discussions 
about foreign aid usually suggest, explicitly 
or by clear implication, that development is 
largely a matter of investment; that differ- 
ences in income between rich and poor coun- 
tries largely reflect differences in capital per 
head; and that these differences can and 
should be reduced or eliminated by large 
scale transfers of money. These transfers, it 
is said, need only be temporary because with- 
in a few years they will set the underdevel- 
oped world firmly along the road of material 
progress, These beliefs now need questioning. 
On examination they will be found to en- 
courage waste, reinforce dangerous illusions, 
obscure essential factors behind the differ- 
ences in economic attainment and divert at- 
tention from the problems and tasks of 
development which really matter. 

Differences in economic achievement and 
rates of progress between countries, espe- 
cially rich and poor countries, reflect dif- 
ferences in history, in natural resources in- 
cluding climate, in political institutions, in 
social attitudes and in economic qualities of 
the population such as resourcefulness, abil- 
ity to perceive and exploit economic oppor- 
tunity and the attitude to work, leisure and 
thrift, There is nothing abnormal or repre- 
hensible in these differences. Nor is there 
any inherent right which ensures that all 
countries should enjoy approximately equal 
incomes per head, or should be caught up 
simultaneously in the stream of material 
advance, 

The physical, institutional and human 
factors behind these differences are powerful 
and deep seated. Some are unavoidable. For 
instance, the climate and physical features 
of the tropics partly explain why all tropical 
countries are economically underdeveloped 
and almost all backward economies are with- 
in the tropics. In many underdeveloped 
countries, especially India and the Moslem 
world, there are also tenacious and pervasive 
mental attitudes obstructing material prog- 
ress. Familiar examples include the Hindu 
belief in the inviolability of animal lfe and 
the prevalence of caste, both of which have 
persisted across millenia and are still power- 
ful over most of the country. 

Differences in economic qualities of dif- 
ferent ethnic groups, a topic rarely admitted 
to public discussion, are also extremely 
important, It would be unwise to be dog- 
matic about the historical and biological fac- 
tors behind ethnic differences in economic 
performance. These differences (some of 
which are almost certainly derived from cli- 
mate and environment) are probably not 
fixed for all time. But at any moment and 
over decades or even centuries, the differ- 
ences in economic qualities and attitudes of 
individuals and groups are pronounced and 
important. This can be seen in many under- 
developed countries. The Chinese in Malaya, 
the Indians in East Africa, the Lebanese in 
West Africa, usually immigrants without 
capital or much formal education, have soon 
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outdistanced the indigenous population, and 
the special conditions of migration do not 
account entirely for these striking differences 
in performance. 

These differences between rich and poor 
countries have not emerged in recent decades 
or even centuries. The present developed 
world was already far ahead of the under- 
developed world by the time conventionally 
assigned to the industrial revolution. By the 
18th century, Western Europe was largely 
permeated by the exchange economy, and had 
developed attitudes and institutions appro- 
priate to it. By then there had been for 
centuries great trading and industrial centres 
in Western Europe; for centuries voyages of 
discovery had been going on, with consider- 
able long distance travel, almost wholly from 
Western Europe and North America to the 
East, with practically no movement the other 
way. Sophisticated mathematical concepts 
and technically advanced scientific instru- 
ments had been in use for generations. These 
developments and achievements sprang from 
the experimental attitude, intellectual curi- 
osity and interest in the material world, 
which was at large throughout Europe for 
centuries before the industrial revolution. 

None of the now developed countries made 
their way with the help of foreign aid, and it 
is naive to believe that the transfer of money 
can somehow bridge the profound differences 
between the advanced and the backward 
countries in economic qualities, social atti- 
tudes and physical conditions. The largest 
imaginable transfers could not achieve this; 
and the aid programmes of today, vast as they 
are, represent only comparatively small 
amounts per head of the population in the 
receiving countries. 

Much of the enthusiasm for foreign aid 
seems to rest on the convenient assumption 
that it is possible to have economic develop- 
ment in poor countries without cultural 
change. Development is thought to depend 
largely on how much a country can invest, 
rather than on the economic qualities of its 
people, its social institutions and attitudes 
and its physical environment. 

This approach has led to striking para- 
doxes, most of which are ignored in public 
discussion. India, the most populous country 
outside China and the largest recipient of 
Western foreign aid, offers perhaps the best 
illustration. It has been recognized for gen- 
erations that the Hindu belief in the sanctity 
of animal life, especially in that of cattle, is 
a major obstacle to economic progress in 
India. Yet within the last decade, legislation 
prohibiting the killing of cattle has been 
introduced in six major Indian states which 
cover about half the population of India. The 
legislation in Uttar Pradesh, the largest 
Indian state with a population of about 80 
million, absolutely prohibits the slaughter 
of any cow, and “cow includes a bull, bullock, 
heifer, or calf”. This legislation coincided 
with the official inception of the Second Five 
Year Plan with its overwhelming emphasis 
on steel and heavy engineering. 

Caste has not received statutory reinforce- 
ment in India, but government efforts to 
break it down have been half-hearted and 
the results meager. Moreover, important 
parts of government policy (such as exten- 
sive licensing of trading and transport and 
restrictions on the movement of agricultural 
produce), obstruct occupational and geo- 
graphical mobility, and in this way retard 
the disintegration of caste. There are still 
over 600 million untouchables in India, most 
of the population is illiterate, and a large 
proportion of the children do not attend even 
the most rudimentary schools. Yet spending 
on elementary education under the Second 
Five Year Plan was about one half of the cost 
of any one of the three steel plants in the 
public sector under the Plan. Though India 
is the most striking example of an attempt 
to produce economic progress without cul- 
tural change, similar attempts may be found 
throughout the underdeveloped world. 
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The backward countries’ reluctance to 
make cultural changes is matched by the re- 
luctance of advanced countries to make the 
structural changes which would assist eco- 
nomic progress in the underdeveloped world. 
The severe restrictions in the West on exports 
from underdeveloped countries substantially 
damage their prospects. The quotas imposed 
by America, Britain and other developed 
countries on textile exports from Hong Kong, 
India, and Pakistan are familiar. 

At first sight it seems paradoxical that 
the rich countries should give large sums in 
ald to poor countries while placing major 
obstacles in the way of their exports and thus 
their development. But foreign aid is pro- 
vided from general taxation, while free im- 
ports hurt vocal and well-organized sectional 
interests. To take in a large volume of im- 
ports of textiles or cheap clothing or footwear 
from underdeveloped countries would require 
changes in the structure of industry in the 
developed countries which they are not pre- 
pared to face. Foreign aid becomes a form of 
conscience money, and is unlikely to help the 
recipients more than is usually the case with 
such payemnts. Foreign aid also serves the 
interests of influential groups in donor coun- 
tries seeking a market for their products, 
including producers of capital goods for the 
large scale projects financed from foreign aid, 
and U.S. Government and agricultural in- 
terests wishing to get rid of the huge agri- 
cultural surpluses. This is an example of the 
familiar rule that benefits to sectional in- 
terests are obvious, while the cost to the 
community is obscured. 

The inauspicious nature of the human and 
social setting in underdeveloped countries for 
material progress is generally ignored by the 
advocates of foreign aid, and to emphasize 
it is unpopular. Nevertheless, discussions on 
foreign aid which overlook the need for more 
radical changes in both rich and poor coun- 
tries are unhelpful. Poor countries will not 
progress without far reaching changes in 
their social and physical environment and 
their attitudes and values, and this must be 
accompanied by structural changes in devel- 
oped countries. Political charity is no substi- 
tute for these changes and contributes in- 
significantly to the progress of the underde- 
veloped world. Once the premise is accepted 
that substantial foreign aid is a necessary 
and perhaps a sufficient condition for the 
development of poor countries then either 
progress or stagnation of these countries can 
be used as an argument for further aid; their 
progress can be instanced to show the value 
of aid and their stagnation the need for it. 
Moreover, once the West has made substan- 
tial sacrifices for foreign aid it becomes prac- 
tically impossible to cast doubt on the worth- 
whileness of these programmes. The greater 
the sacrifices, the more difficult it becomes 
to question the principles in the name of 
which they were exacted. There need be prac- 
tically no limit to this process; the West is 
effectively making out a blank cheque to the 
backward countries. 

Meanwhile, the flow of foreign aid itself 
helps local politiclans to postpone those 
changes which obstruct the development of 
their countries, and enables politicians in the 
richer countries to escape the structural 
changes which would follow the freer entry 
of exports from poorer countries. 

3. Pre-occupation with foreign aid as an 
instrument for developing poor countries has 
led to the inffective use of the world’s scarce 
supplies of capital. This has arisen for eco- 
ngne, political and ideological reasons. 

The return on capital is now generally 
higher in rich than in poor countries, so that 
to transfer it from the former to the latter 
reduces its total return, and in this sense 
leads to its less effective use. The productivity 
of capital in rich countries is higher because 
industrial techniques are more advanced, 
technical progress more rapid, and because 
there are relatively more skilled workers, 
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technicians and administrators in rich coun- 
tries. Moreover, under foreign aid there is 
practically no contact between those who 
supply capital and those who use it. The 
concern of the supplier of capital for its 
prospective return and his control over its 
use are usually major factors ensuring its 
efficient use, This concern and control are 
difficult to exercise, or even to define, with 
foreign aid. Inter-government transfers of 
large lumps of money cannot be adjusted to 
supply and demand conditions as closely as 
individual acts of investment, which makes 
the use of capital less effective. The fact that 
aid is usually given free, and always below 
the market price of capital, reinforces these 
results. 

The prevailing investment fetish, that is, 
the belief that development depends largely 
on investment expenditure, is another rea- 
son resulting in an inefficient use of capital. 
This unwarranted belief has been built up 
from a variety of sources, some of which are 
ideological and political. The defintion of in- 
vestment is largely arbitrary, and expenditure 
certainly does not become productive simply 
by being labelled investment. By spurlously 
justifying all expenditure termed investment 
it encourages spending regardless of cost. It 
also provides superficial justification for a 
wide range of controls on the ground that 
they are required to promote investment. The 
idea that development depends essentially on 
investment leads to a neglect of other factors 
affecting development, including the estab- 
lishment of suitable institutions and the 
encouragement of appropriate economic 
qualities and attitudes. Politically, foreign 
aid encourages governments in backward 
countries to ignore or even repress alterna- 
tive sources of capital. For instance, it is 
foolish and unpatriotic to pay market terms 
for foreign capital, if that can be obtained 
elsewhere more cheaply or for nothing. The 
inadequate flow of private foreign investment 
can then be represented as a major reason 
for the need for further foreign aid, that is, 
if foreign private capital investment is still 
allowed. It is one of the many paradoxes in 
this field that most poor countries which re- 
quest and receive capital in the form of for- 
eign aid severely restrict the inflow and op- 
eration of foreign private capital, partly for 
ideological reasons, and partly under pressure 
from local sectional interests to re- 
strict competition. But for the flow of foreign 
aid the local politicians would have to be 
more reluctant to impose such restrictions. 

These considerations suggest that on a 
strictly economic view poor countries would 
be better off if the capital now going to for- 
eign aid were used in rich countries, and the 
return simply handed over to the poor coun- 
tries as a free gift. 

4. Foreign aid leads to a concentration of 
power in both donor and recipient countries, 
especially the latter. It is financed by taxing 
the individuals and companies in the giving 
country in order to transfer money capital 
to the governments of the receiving country. 
This increases the resources of governments, 
compared to those of the private sector. And 
as already noted it encourages governments 
to restrict private foreign capital, thus fur- 
ther strengthening the public sector and 
weakening the private sector. 

Both the inflow of private foreign capital 
and the supply of domestic capital are af- 
fected. For instance, West African countries 
have received aid from abroad while their 
governments subjected local producers of 
cash crops to phenomenal taxation for com- 
pulsory saving. This has not only obstructed 
pewa capital formation, but has also held 
back the spread of the exchange economy 
and the emergence and growth of a local 
entrepreneurial class and of a prosperous 
peasantry; it was even claimed for these pol- 
icies that they had prevented the emergence 
of a kulak class. Much of this taxation was 
used first to accumulate sterling balances 
and, more recently, to finance officially spon- 
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sored uneconomic ventures. Such policies are 
encouraged by foreign aid. 

These results should not come as a sur- 
prise since they are in line with the policies 
now urged on underdeveloped countries by 
the West. In allocating ald those govern- 
ments receive preference which undertake 
comprehensive development planning, Le. a 
large measure of government determination 
of the composition and direction of economic 
activity. This criterion in the allocation of 
aid already operates widely, and has been 
spelt out quite clearly in President Ken- 
nedy’s special message to Congress of March 
1961, which specifies comprehensive develop- 
ment planning and compulsory saving as 
two conditions of a country’s eligibility for 
aid. Closely controlled and highly central- 
ized economic systems must follow from 
such conditions. 

Once a tendency towards concentration of 
political power sets in it often feeds on itself 
and becomes difficult to reverse. Controls 
often set up important political, administra- 
tive and economic vested interests. Moreover, 
in an economy largely administered or con- 
trolled by the government, the energies of 
ambitious and enterprising men will be di- 
verted from the economic into the political 
life. The lack of the best talent in industry 
then becomes a further argument for the ex- 
tension of government control over the 
economy. At the same time investment is 
diverted into acts of political showmanship 
and away from investment of a more pro- 
ductive character. 

The operation of these forces is manifest in 
poor countries. But in the richer countries 
also the operation of foreign aid leads to the 
concentration of political power. The financ- 
ing of aid increases the pressures on the 
economy, requires the imposition of addi- 
tional taxation and thus makes the imposi- 
tion or re-imposition of direct controls in- 
cluding exchange controls more likely. These 
tendencies are reinforced by the constant em- 
phasis on the need for greater sacrifices and 
on the alleged inadequacy of current efforts 
in the granting of foreign aid. Thus in both 
the donor and the recipient countries foreign 
aid tends to enhance the extent and intensity 
of government controls and the concentra- 
tion of political power. This danger is all 
the more serious because, as we have already 
noted, whether the recipient countries pro- 
gress or stagnate, either condition can be 
used with superficial plausibility as an argu- 
ment for further aid. 

5. These criticisms of foreign aid, that it 
resists change, misuses capital, and encour- 
ages the concentration of power—must 
naturally make one wonder why the policy of 
foreign aid has been accepted so universally. 
Besides the influences of sectional interests, 
some of which have been mentioned earlier, 
support for foreign aid has come from a num- 
ber of political, social and economic argu- 
ments. We refer briefly to a political argu- 
ment in the last section. Here we wish to 
consider only one of the social and economic 
arguments which is, however, much the most 
influential. 

The inability of poor countries to break the 
vicious circle of poverty and stagnation with- 
out foreign aid, is perhaps the most widely 
canvassed argument in its favour. According 
to this thesis, it is poverty itself which makes 
material progress impossible in these coun- 
tries, because the low level of incomes pre- 
vents capital formation without which pro- 
ductivity and thus incomes cannot be raised, 
There are many variants on this thesis, but 
all lead to the conclusion that a country is 
poor because it is poor; that is, that poverty 
itself sets up practically impossible obstacles 
to its own conquest. The case for foreign aid 
is that it breaks this vicious circle. 

Even a superficial look at the history of 
elther developed or underdeveloped countries 
is sufficient to see that this thesis is inade- 
quate. The very existence of the developed 
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countries refutes it, for the simple reason 
that all of these began as underdeveloped, 
in the sense of having low income and 
capital per head, which, according to this 
thesis should have prevented their develop- 
ment. More generally, it is refuted by the 
rise from poverty to prosperity of innumer- 
able groups and individuals throughout the 
underdeveloped world, which would be im- 
possible if an insuperable vicious circle of 
poverty really existed. 

The thesis is also refuted by the rapid 
progress which many countries have actually 
achieved in recent decades. This progress 
seems everywhere to have been ignored. A 
Tew examples to illustrate how much rapid 
advance has taken place in underdeveloped 
countries in recent decades may therefore be 
useful. 

Between the mid-nineteen thirties and the 
mid-nineteen fifties the average gross na- 
tional product of Latin America has in- 
creased at an annual rate of about 4%, and 
output per head at over 2%. In recent years 
these rates of growth have exceeded the 
comparable rate of growth in the United 
States. South-East Asia and West Africa are 
other regions which have developed very 
rapidly in the last half century or so. This 
is clear from sporadic national income fig- 
ures, which however do not go back very far. 
It is overwhelmingly proved by statistics of 
foreign trade, agricultural production, rail- 
way government revenue, literacy, 
infant mortality, and similar tnformation. 
After all, m the 1890s there were no exports 
of cocoa or groundnuts or cotton from Ni- 
geria or Ghana, and of oil palm 
produce were about a tenth of their present 
volume. The rubber industry of South-East 
Asia did not exist before 1900. Today these 
commodities are leading staples of world 
commerce with annual exports worth many 
hundred million pounds. Moreover West 
African agricultural exports are produced 
wholly by Africans as there are no European 
owned farm plantations there and about 
two-thirds of South-East Asian rubber is 
grown on non-European owned properties. At 
the beginning of the century there were no 
imports, or negligible imports, Into these ter- 
ritories of flour, sugar, cigarettes, cement, 
petroleum products, machinery, or iron or 
steel, whereas today these commodities are 
imported on an impressive scale. 

In many ways the progress of Hong Kong 
is of special interest. Hong Kong has made 
rapid progress in recent years to become a 
major manufacturing centre, But it lacks all 
natural resources, is subject to heavy popu- 
lation pressure, and has only a very restricted 
domestic market—all features which are 
often said to reinforce the vicious circle of 
poverty. Yet in spite of all disadvantages, 
and without any foreign aid, Hong Kong has 
in recent years become a large scale exporter 
of manufactured products to the highly de- 
veloped countries. Indeed, it has made such 
headway that official measures have had to be 
taken in many countries in the West, in- 
cluding Great Britain, to protect home in- 
dustries from Hong Kong competition. 

Although the underdeveloped countries are 
by definition poor, poverty may exist side by 
side with even rapid advance, if this has 
started only comparatively recently and from 
a very low level. Much of the discussion of 
the so-called vicious circle of poverty rests 
on a confusion between a low level of eco- 
nomic achievement and a zero rate of change. 
It is clearly improper to confuse these two. 

6. There are other ways in which the West 
could help underdeveloped economies apart 
from foreign aid. The most obvious and im- 
mediate one is to reduce the barriers against 
their exports. The West spends huge sums on 
foreign aid to develop Asian, African and 
Latin American economies and then excludes 
their exports by tariffs or quotas. This clearly 
shows that foreign aid is a soft option for 
the West, enabling it to side-step economic 
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policies which although likely to be much 
more effective in assisting these countries, 
would be politically more unpopular than 
the additional taxation required to finance 
foreign aid. To politicians, businessmen and 
organized labour, aid ts preferable to trade. 

A further possible method to assist poor 
countries has some affinity with foreign aid. 
This would be a much more systematic at- 
tempt than hitherto to make available to 
underdeveloped countries some of the vast 
fund of technological and administrative 
knowledge accumulated in the West. The 
existence in the contemporary world of these 
fruits of material progress achieved in the 
developed countries but available to under- 
developed countries is an important latent 
asset. In this respect the poor countries are 
certainly better off than were the advanced 
countries in earlier stages of their history. 
Naturally, the transplating of this accumu- 
lated knowledge is enormously difficult, and 
would require far reaching changes in atti- 
tudes and values in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But it might do much more good than 
simple transfers of money. 

Policies designed to reduce economic in- 
stability in the industrial countries also 
help the backward countries by reducing the 
fluctuations in the prices of the primary 
products which they export. 

This article, however, is primarily a dis- 
cussion of foreign aid, and it would be in- 
appropriate to discuss at length these alter- 
natives. We wish only to establish that there 
are other ways than foreign aid by which 
the underdeveloped world can be assisted. 

7. Whatever one may think of the merits 
of foreign ald as a general policy, or of the 
arguments canvassed in its favour, it is cer- 
tain that in the absence of war foreign aid 
will continue on a substantial scale. The 
useful question to put, therefore, is how it 
could be transformed to serve more effec- 
tively the interests of donors and recipients. 
Some essential characteristics of foreign aid, 
often ignored in public discussion, need to 
be briefly listed, before we can see how this 
may be done. 

First, foreign aid is financed from taxa- 
tion, which removes from it the moral ap- 
peal of voluntary aid or private charity. The 
recipients of foreign aid cannot usually rea- 
son out this difference between foreign aid 
and voluntary aid, but they generally and 
rightly sense it. They therefore suspect state- 
ments that foreign aid is primarily moti- 
vated by humanitarian sentiment, and this 
mistrust often leads them to attribute im- 
proper and even sinister designs to the 
donors. 

Second, the popular analogy between for- 
eign aid and progressive taxation within a 
country is false. To mention only one funda- 
mental difference, the latter is intended to 
bring about redistribution between rich and 
poor families and individuals, but this is im- 
possible under foreign aid because many 
people in the recipient countries are richer 
than many tax payers in the donor 
countries. 

Third, foreign aid is always necessarily 
rationed. It represents scarce resources col- 
lected from tax payers in the West and 
transferred to recipient governments either 
free, or at less than market value, which 
means that the demand always exceeds the 
available supplies. These resources are ur- 
gently required throughout the world, and 
they can be used productively in both rich 
and poor countries. The latter necessarily 
compete between themselves for these re- 
sources as all their demands cannot be met; 
aid given to one country is aid denied to 
another. 

Fourth, foreign aid necessarily affects the 
political situation in the recipient coun- 
tries. It strengthens the position of the re- 
cipient government and thereby underpins 
whatever policies it pursues. Moreover, by 
increasing the resources of the government It 
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enlarges the relative size of the public sector. 
Further it may induce governments of pros- 
pective recipients to pursue domestic poli- 
cies acceptable to the donors. But in any 
event, by strengthening the position of the 
recipient government, the donor country is 
necessarily drawn into the political life of 
the recipient country. 

Recognition of these simple points is the 
starting point for any discussion of a ra- 
tional policy for foreign aid, notably of the 
criteria of its allocation. 

8. Because aid is money supplied by the 
taxpayers of the donor countries, it is rea- 
sonable that it should serve the interests of 
the donor country. Nor need this conflict 
with the interests of the people in the re- 
cipient country, rather the reverse. The in- 
terest of the West in the development of the 
backward countries surely lies in the evolu- 
tion and establishment of societies most 
likely to conduce to the welfare, that is the 
peace and prosperity, of the populations of 
the donor countries. Moreover, this interest 
is most likely to be secured by the develop- 
ment of societies which achieve economic ad- 
vance in the sense of a general rise in living 
standards; and, further, which are likely to 
be resistant to the appeal of totalitarian 
regimes. 

Such societies would generally exhibit the 
following characteristics: the economy is de- 
veloping; people have wide access to alterna- 
tives both as consumers and as producers; 
decision-making is decentralized and widely 
dispersed; the power of individuals over oth- 
ers is limited; people do not experience vio- 
lent and discontinuous disintegration of 
their communities; large numbers of people 
own some property. And economic advance, 
if it is to be meaningful, must mean an in- 
crease in the net flow of goods and services 
desired by the population, and not simply an 
increase in the volume of some categories 
of physical output, regardless of the desires 
of the individuals comprising the society. 

The establishment and maintenance of a 
society resistant to the appeal of totalitarian- 
ism, and the promotion of economic advance 
in the sense just indicated call for economic 
systems in which decisions about the com- 
position of the national output, including 
those affecting the distribution of resources 
between consumption and investment, are 
taken largely by the individuals partici- 
pating in economic life. 

Neither economic advance nor the emer- 
gence of societies with these desirable char- 
acteristics depends solely on government 
action. But they do assume that the govern- 
ment can efficiently perform a wide range of 
complex and delicate tasks, and yet will 
refrain from detailed and specific control over 
economic activity. Thus, it requires both ac- 
tion and also restraint on the part of the 
government, that is, a willingness and ability 
to undertake certain functions, and the 
strength to refrain from certain other ac- 
tivities. 

The more important of these positive func- 
tions are familiar, though their adequate 
performance cannot, unfortunately, be taken 
for granted. They include: promotion of a 
suitable institutional framework for the ac- 
tivities of individuals; maintenance of law 
and order; effective management of the 
monetary and fiscal system designed to pre- 
vent both serious fluctuations in the value 
of money and crises in external payments; 
provision of basic health and education 
services; establishment of basic communica- 
tions; and often also provision of agricul- 
tural extension work. These are essential 
functions which cannot be performed by in- 
dividuals or companies, partly because they 
Tepresent the establishment and adjustment 
of the institutional structure within which 
the private sector functions, and partly be- 
cause some of these activities yield services 
which, although there may be a demand for 
them, cannot be bought and sold in the mar- 
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ket. The adequate performance of these tasks 
would fully stretch the fiscal and adminis- 
trative resources of the governments of all 
underdeveloped countries. 

Conversely, the activities and policies most 
likely to undermine a society's ability to resist 
the appeal of totalitarian regimes (and 
equally to obstruct the advance of mass living 
standards), include government determina- 
tion of the direction and composition of 
economic activity, including large scale com- 
pulsory saving; substantial government par- 
ticipation in industry and trade; the promo- 
tion of statutory monopolies; expropriation 
or quasi-expropriation of private property; 
restrictive control of the establishment and 
operation of privately owned enterprise; and 
allocation of capital, foreign exchange and 
materials. 

In the allocation of foreign aid, the West 
necessarily chooses between governments 
pursuing policies which differ widely in their 
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directly on the lives of the people than those 
policies which specifically link western aid 
to current economic policies in poor coun- 
tries, or those policies and proposals which 
link foreign aid to comprehensive develop- 
ment planning by the recipient governments, 
or to other policies designed to establish or 
extend close government control over the 
economy. No aid programme can fail to in- 
fluence internal policy; the question at issue 
is solely the direction in which the infiu- 
ence is exercised. 

Second, it may be objected that if the West 
were not prepared to give economic aid with- 
out regard to the domestic policies of the 
recipient countries, the Soviet Union would 
be prepared to do so and thus influence the 
recipients against the West. The implication 
is that the West cannot afford in any cir- 
cumstances to withhold aid, but must give 
aid even when it is clear that the resources 
will be used wastefully or in ways inimical 
to Western interests. There might be some- 
thing in this odd line of reasoning if re- 
sources for aid were unlimited. But they are 
not. Aid granted to one country is aid denied 
to another which might be more sympathetic 
to guidance from the West; alternatively, of 
course, the resources might have been used 
to strengthen the Western economies. More- 
over the Soviet Union is not likely to give 
aid unless it either approved of the political 
results of the policies pursued by the re- 
ceiving countries, or believed that its aid 
would influence policies the way it wanted. 
There are, therefore, implicit but clear 
criteria underlying Soviet aid to underdevel- 
oped countries, There is no reason why the 
West should not pay some attention to the 
political consequence of its aid programmes, 

P. T. BAVER - J. B. Woop, 

[From the Institute of Economic Affairs, 

London, 1966] 
FOREIGN AID: AN INSTRUMENT FoR PROGRESS? 1 
(By P. T. Bauer) 
Introduction 

I should like to thank Yale University, and 
especially its Department of Economics, for 
the honour of the invitation to deliver a 
Woodward lecture. The list of distinguished 
predecessors makes me very conscious of this 
honour. The invitation to a scholar whose 
views differ from much current professional 
opinion in the field of economic development 
reflects a liberal spirit which enhances my 
pleasure on this occasion. 

I shall use the occasion to put before you 
Some dissenting views on a subject of much 
actual and perhaps even greater potential 
importance: that of foreign economic aid. 


This essay is based on the Woodward Lec- 
ture, delivered at Yale University on 30 Sep- 
tember 1965. It has been revised and ex- 
tended for publication. 
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I, THE INSTRUCTOR ON AID 


Western foreign economic aid, in the form 
of inter-governmental grants or heavily sub- 
sidised loans from relatively rich countries 
to promote the economic development of the 
relatively poor, is at present running at an 
annual rate of about £2,000-£2,500 million, 
including about £200 million from the United 
Kingdom. Its substantial extension is widely 
advocated. The importance attached to aid is 
shown by its continuation at times when 
major donors are in payments difficulties, 
when they impose exchange controls and re- 
strict foreign investment, and also domestic 
expenditures, and when, for example, the 
United Kingdom, a major donor, finds its pay- 
ments difficulties so acute that it has to ask 
for a waiver of its own debt payments. The 
insistence on the continuation, or even ex- 
pansion, of aid reflects the widely held view 
that it serves materially to advance the eco- 
nomic development of the under-developed 
world. 

I disagree with this view. I shall argue that 
the widely publicised type of large-scale, 
indefinite aid—what might be termed main 
stream foreign aid—has not served to bring 
about an appreciable rise in living standards 
in under-developed countries, or to promote 
their economic development, despite the large 
sums that have been and are being provided. 
While foreign aid may, indeed, sometimes 
serve its commonly avowed purpose of im- 
proving economic conditions in the recipient 
countries, in general mainstream aid has not 
fulfilled and cannot fulfil the expectations 
which it arouses. Indeed aid often damages 
the development prospects of the recipients. 


The problem in outline 


This general conclusion is paradoxical. 
Foreign aid means that the governments of 
donor countries give away resources to the re- 
cipient countries. In the past the inflow of 
private investment and government borrow- 
ing on commercial terms from abroad has 
often promoted economic development. If so 
much has been achieved with the help of re- 
sources which have had to be paid for, it 
seems at least highly plausible that much 
more can be achieved by resources supplied 
gratis. Of course, in some accounting sense 
the receipt of aid must increase the resources 
in these countries, and other things being 
equal, this must make the inhabitants some- 
how “better off.” We cannot, however, infer 
from this that it increases the rate of devel- 
opment to these countries, or that the receipt 
of aid now increases future resources. This 
can be determined only after considering the 
factors behind economic development and 
also the repercussions of aid on the policies 
and institutions and on the allocation of re- 
sources in the recipient countries. And these 
repercussions are often harmful and out- 
weigh any favourable result of the inflow of 
resources. 

I shall proceed as follows: first, to indi- 
cate, albeit briefly, the main determinants of 
material advance, and suggest that they can- 
not be favourably affected to any substan- 
tial extent by foreign aid; second, to under- 
line this argument by specific examples both 
of material progress and without aid and 
of failure to progress—or even decline—with 
much foreign aid. Thereafter I examine the 
impact of aid on government policies and 
on the allocation of resources in the recip- 
ient countries, and suggest that these poli- 


2 The discussion throughout is in terms of 
economic aid intended to promote the ma- 
terial progress of the recipient countries, as 
distinct from military subsidies. Although at 
times there is an overlap, in most instances 
the distinction is clear. Further, I deal with 
government-to-government aid throughout. 
Payments by voluntary agencies raise dif- 
ferent issues and possibilities with which 
I am not concerned on this occasion. 
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cies have been adverse to material advance, 
partly but not only because of the criteria 
of allocation. I then examine the view that 
aid is a necessary instrument of Western 
strategy in international politics, and con- 
clude with a brief restatement of the main 
argument. 


II. FOREIGN AID AND THE DETERMINANTS OF 
DEVELOPMENT 


I cannot on this occasion attempt a sys- 
tematic discussion of the determinants of 
material progress. I believe that people's eco- 
nomic qualities and attitudes, their values 
and objectives, and their social and political 
institutions, which often refiect these qual- 
ities and values, are major determinants. 
Natural resources and external market op- 
portunities, especially the latter, often also 
play a significant part. It is perhaps worth 
noting that natural resources have often 
been of only minor importance, both in the 
development of many now advanced coun- 
tries and also in the recent progress of a 
number of poor countries, For instance, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Hong Kong and Japan are all 
deficient in natural resources. And the ex- 
ploitation of market opportunities and nat- 
ural resources always depends on suitable 
human resources. (For instance, the vast 
natural resources of the United States were 
in situ for many centuries, but that did not 
enable the American Indians to pass beyond 
a most primitive level of economic achieve- 
ment.) The large capital resources of the 
developed countries are, of course, a result 
of their economic progress rather than a pre- 
condition. I hasten to add that the qualities 
making for material success are not neces- 
sarily those which give dignity to life or 
happiness to those who possess them; more of 
this later. Nor are differences in these quali- 
ties fixed for all time, though they often 
persist for long periods. 

The ineffectiveness of foreign aid as an 
instrument for development derives ulti- 
mately from its inability to affect these hu- 
man factors substantially, at least in a 
favourable direction. And, as we shall see, this 
ineffectiveness is reinforced by the way in 
which aid operates and notably by the way 
it is given, 

Effectiveness of aid 


Foreign ald is clearly not a necessary con- 
dition of economic development. This fact 
is obvious from the history of the developed 
countries, all of which began poor and have 
invariably progressed without government- 
to-government aid. It is clear also from the 
history of many underdeveloped countries— 
Hong Kong, Japan, Malaya—which have ad- 
vanced in recent decades without foreign aid. 

Nor is foreign aid a sufficient condition 
of economic advance or even a generally 
effective force in its promotion. Indeed its 
failure to advance living standards in poor 
countries after more than a decade of its 
operation is recognised in current discus- 
sions which emphasise the continual low 
living standards in the recipient countries 
and insist on the need for indefinite con- 
tinuation of aid at present or higher levels. 

India is perhaps the most familiar exam- 
ple. Thirteen years after the beginning of 
Western aid and the inception of the five- 
year plans, the country experienced in 1964-5 
the most acute of its recurrent, almost an- 
nual, food and foreign exchange crises. For 
a long time advocates of foreign aid to India, 
Professor Walt W. Rostow among many oth- 
ers, insisted that the turning point was just 
around the corner, and that after only an 
additional limited injection of aid the coun- 
try would reach ‘self-sustaining growth 
to use the popular, though largely meaning- 


For the purpose of this discussion it is 
immaterial whether the factors behind these 
differences in qualities are of historical, cul- 
tural, climatic or other origin. 
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less, catchphrase. For years now India has 
been dependent on large-scale foreign aid 
and gifts of food, without which there would 
have been mass starvation in 1964-5. External 
dependence has now come to be taken for 
granted. Algeria, Burma, Ceylon, Ghana, In- 
donesia and the United Arab Republic are 
among other countries with acute domestic 
economic difficulties after prolonged foreign 
aid. 
Analogy with Marshall aid 


Marshall aid to Western Europe is often 
instanced in support of the potential value 
of foreign aid to poor countries. Its experi- 
ence the exact reverse. The econ- 
omies of Western Europe had to be restored 
while those of present recipients have to be 
developed. after 1945 was demon- 
strably short of capital resources, especially 
stocks of food and raw materials, but not in 
the necessary human resources and market 
opportunities. Its peoples had the attitudes, 
motivations and institutions favourable to 
development, as was clear from the perform- 
ance of Western Europe for centuries before 
the Second World War. This distinction ex- 
plains the rapid return of prosperity to West- 
ern Europe (in spite of the infiow of millions 
of refugees into West Germany and the con- 
tinued dismantling of plants for reparations 
superimposed on war-time destruction), and 
the termination of the Marshall aid pro- 
gramme in four years, Almost all the aid 
Tepresented the cost of food and raw mate- 
rials and was essentially an emergency pro- 
gramme. The contrast with the economic 
plight of India and of many other recipients 
of aid after a much longer period, is clear. 
The difference in effectiveness between Mar- 
shall aid to Western Europe and foreign aid 
to poor countries is also recognised by the 
widely-held assumption that aid to poor 
countries must be continued for many years 
to come. 

The large-scale expenditure by the United 
States government on the surviving Navajo 
Indian population (a large group with a ter- 
ritory of its own) may appear more relevant 
to the assessment of foreign aid than is the 
Marshall plan. Very large sums, amounting 
to thousands of dollars a head, have been 
spent in an unsuccessful extending 
over decades, to improve the material posi- 
tion of these Indians. This experience rein- 
forces the conclusion suggested by more than 
a decade of foreign aid to poor countries: for- 
eign aid is not a sufficient condition of de- 
velopment, and is indeed unlikely to pro- 
mote it substantially. If a poor country has 
failed to develop without aid, its provision 
alone is unlikely to lead to development.‘ 


Poverty and pauperisation 
The flow of sustained Indefinite aid im- 
plies an obvious and yet widely ignored 
the pauperisation of the recipients. 
A pauper is one who relies on unearned 
public assistance, and “pauperisation” ac- 
denotes the promotion and accept- 
ance of the idea that unearned doles are a 
main ingredient in the livelihood of nations. 
‘This danger of foreign aid is reinforced by 
the practice of linking it to the balance-of- 
payments difficulties of the recipients. For- 
eign aid and its relation to these payments 
crises clearly undermine the status and 
prestige of the self-reliance required for 
material progress. 


*A familiar and significant episode of eco- 
nomic history, rarely mentioned in this con- 
text, also underlines the limited value of ex- 
ternal windfalls for material progress. After 
reaching a high point of 3 and 
power in the early part of the 16th century, 
Spain received some notable economic wind- 
falis from abroad, especially from the dis- 
covery and plunder of metals in 
America. Within a few decades of the great- 
est of these, the discovery of sliver in Mexico, 
the country was in full decline. 
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The advocacy and operation of aid suggest 
clearly and often explicitly that material 


on the removal of institutional constraints. 
Yet the converse is clear from the experience 
of individuals and groups throughout the 
world as well as from the history both of 
the now developed countries and of poor 


decades. The progress of individuals, groups 
and countries has almost always occurred 
without external doles. Indeed, the flow of 
unearned grants generally obstructs the de- 
velopment of the qualities, attitudes and ef- 
forts which make for material advance and 
diverts attention from these prime deter- 
minants of development. The discussions on 
aid largely ignore the fact that the popula- 
tions of the developed countries themselves 
had to develop the qualities, attitudes and 
institutions which favour material progress. 
The suggestion that material progress de- 
pends on external grants encourages the 
belief that the prime determinants of de- 
velopment can be had for nothing. This be- 
lief is unfounded. Moreover, its espousal re- 
tards material progress, especially because it 
encourages the pauperisation of the 
recipients. 

This danger of pauperisation which derives 
from the advocacy and flow of aid is en- 
hanced by the prevalence in many under- 
developed countries of certain attitudes and 
customs, notably the recognised status of 
beggary and the absence of social stigma in 
the acceptance of indiscriminate charity 
which is conspicuous in South Asia. Indeed 
by now the pauperisation of some major 
recipients of aid is a reality rather than a 
danger. The recent economic history of India 
can be summed up as progression from 
poverty to pauperism. 

The likelihood of the pauperisation of the 
recipients is increased when the gifts are in- 
discriminate or unconditional on efforts by 
the recipients to improve their position. This 
applies to the operation of foreign aid. The 
advocates, administrators and recipients of 
aid insist that it should be given without 
strings on the policies of the governments or 
the economic conduct of the population. The 
only significant exceptions are the preferen- 
tial treatment of countries in balance of pay- 
ments difficulties or governments engaged 
in comprehensive development planning. As I 
shall argue, these conditions will not im- 
prove the prospects of recipients becoming 
independent of external assistance. 

External grants and the growth of resources 


The contrasting experience of the rapid 
success Of Marshall aid and the ineffective- 
ness of prolonged aid to poor countries is 
ultimately related to differences between 
the impact of resources provided in the form 
of aid and that of resources produced locally 
or obtained in exchange for the current or 
expected proceeds of local production. When 
resources are both generated and used locally, 
the required conditions for further economic 
development are likely to be present in the 
form of suitable human qualities, social in- 
stitutions and economic opportunities. Build- 
ing up resources (in which formal education 
may or may not play a part) both requires 
and advances social and economic processes 
that serve to develop qualities, attitudes, ar- 
rangements and institutions the presence of 
which promotes the effective use of the re- 
sources generated. When, however, the in- 
crease in the resources takes the form of 
the inflow of free or subsidised aid from 
abroad, the essential process of generating 
them is lost. 

Here, as in many other spheres of human 


ment, cannot be bought. A social process can- 
not be telescoped without affecting both in 
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nature and the outcome of the process. And 
we are not machines, pieces of 
equipment, but human society or, more 
often, collections of societies. Development is 
indisputably a social process requiring much 
more than the provision of money from 
abroad. 

Some of these observations are confirmed 
in a different but related context by Mr. Guy 
Hunter of the Institute of Race Relations, 
London, who has had extensive and recent 
experience of development problems in Asia 
and Africa, He has allowed me to quote at 
some length from an unpublished memo- 
randum dated May 1965 on the transfer of 
institutions between societies. 

. the moral and social conyentions in 
a developing country may be wholly different 
from those upon which the institution was 
Tounded originally. Trade unions, as one ex- 
ample, depend upon a complex set of con- 
ventional codes between the union and the 
employer, developed over a long period of 
trial. It is easy to transfer the set of rules 
which finally emerge, but impossible to 
transfer the morality and experience which 
make the rules workable. Again, the univer- 
sity in its modern shape in developed coun- 
tries corresponds to a certain employment 
(and salary) pattern in the surrounding so- 
ciety; to a certain state of technology, and to 
a certain proportion between primary, sec- 
ondary and tertiary employment the tertiary 
sector being enormously expanded. There is 
no need to point to the contrast with a soci- 
ety such as Uganda, or Burma or Malawi. 

“Again, aid represents the import of re- 
sources not generated within the receiving 
economy. This may mean that the skills 
which would have been generating these re- 
sources were never in fact called for or 
learned, and are not available to use the 
resources when it is provided. In a more 
complex case, the educational system of a 
country has to be paid for from its produc- 
tive resources; as resources grow, skills are 
needed and education is expanded to provide 
them; thus the graduates are likely to find 
employment; but if education is rapidly ex- 
panded by the use of unearned aid resources 
(without corresponding growth in the econ- 
omy) there may well not be employment for 
its graduates—and this in fact is happening 
in many countries.” 

‘The attempt to promote material advance 
by the supply of external resources supplied 
gratis tends to influence the recipient's 
values, and indeed the whole development 
process, in a direction copied from external 
prototypes. This pattern is often uncongenial 
to the temperament and spirit of the peoples 
of the recipient countries and may have to 
be imposed forcibly. And the resulting co- 
ercion is often ineffective, and it not only 
sets up acute tensions but also leads to 
frustrations 


* These results have often been observed. 
In an African context they have been noted 
recently by an African writer, Miss Noni Ja- 
bavu: ‘I thought about these and many other 
aspects of the problem [of advancing the 
welfare of Africans in Uganda], feeling more 
convinced than ever that it is impossible to 
introduce to other people in other circum- 
stances those things in life that one con- 
siders desirable; such other people do better 
to be left alone to find out for themselves 
what suits them. They then adapt what they 
know and want, to what they gradually dis- 
cover by trial and error that they do want in 
their new setting, Little is achieved. . by 
those who “have” being softhearted and so- 
licitous towards those who seem to “have 
not“. The best things in life are learnt the 


0 
1960, p. 116.) 
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III. THE IMPACT OF AID® 


When foreign aid is given by one country 
to another it is received not by the people, 
but by the government: it does not go to 
individuals or firms in the private sector, but 
to the central government. This necessarily 
increases the weight of the government in 
the economy, which in turn must increase 
the concentration of power, even if the re- 
cipient government does not intend this re- 
sult, And if, as often happens, the govern- 
ment does wish to extend its power, the in- 
crease in its resources helps it to do so, 
chiefly but not only by extending the public 
sector and by enabling the government to 
control the economy more closely. 

The emphasis on development planning 

These effects are enhanced by the influ- 
ential support or even pressure in the donor 
countries for comprehensive development 
planning and compulsory saving by the re- 
cipient countries, i.e. for government de- 
termination of the direction of economic 
activity outside subsistence agriculture and 
for special taxation to finance government 
expenditures. These policies have come to 
be regarded in the donor countries as a con- 
dition of economic development in poor 
countries, and their adoption by recipient 
countries is accordingly considered as an 
earnest of their intention to promote it. This 
belief is unfounded. The historical evidence 
both of developed countries and of under- 
developed countries suggests more nearly 
the reverse. Development planning was not 
used in the early history of the now devel- 
oped countries of the West. Nor was it em- 
ployed in the many underdeveloped countries 
which progressed rapidly in recent decades, 
such as Japan, Hong Kong, Malaya, Thailand, 
and a number of African and Latin American 
countries. Only in the Soviet economies is it 
an essential element of economic organiza- 
tion, and the texture of these societies re- 
flects its pervasive effects. However, compre- 
hensive development planning has been 

as a criterion or even as a condi- 
tion for the receipt of aid by some of the 
most influential advocates and administra- 
tors of American aid, including Professors 
Max F. Millikan, Walt W. Rostow, and John 
P. Lewis. It was also specified as a condi- 
tion of aid in President Kennedy’s special 
message on this subject in 1961. In various 
aid programmes, including those of American 
aid to India and Turkey, the flow of aid is 
closely linked to comprehensive development 
planning. 

The recipient governments may or may not 
have wished to adopt such policies in the 
absence of foreign aid. Its prospect and pro- 
vision have undoubtedly influenced them in 
this direction. The preferential treatment of 
governments with comprehensive develop- 
ment planning and compulsory saving in- 
evitably encourages these policies, whether 
they are real or make-believe, fact or fiction. 

Moreover, the amount of aid is often geared 
to the shortfall of resources required for the 
plan, particularly as reflected in the balance- 
of-payments difficulties of the country. This 
criterion not only encourages, or even forces, 
the governments to engage in comprehensive 
development planning but also encourages 
them to make their plans as ambitious as 
possible. The governments are thus induced 
to pursue, or at least not discouraged from 
pursuing, an inflationary policy which even- 
tually brings about balance-of- payments 
difficulties (under the prevailing system of 
fixed exchange rates). Balance-of-payments 


* With minor exceptions, obvious from the 
context, I shall be concerned throughout 
with the repercussions of aid on the recipient 
countries rather than those of the donors. 
The principal exceptions are the political ef- 
fects discussed in the penultimate section of 
this essay. 
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crises in turn serve as an effective basis for 
an appeal for aid. And they serve also as a 
plausible and effective argument for the im- 
position of extensive economic controls, 
which the recipient governments and the 
advocates of aid often welcome for motives 
unrelated to the objective of economic ad- 
vance, 

The indirect effects in this context are 
perhaps even more significant in discourag- 
ing actual or prospective recipients from 
accumulating foreign exchange reserves. Re- 
cipient governments, including for instance 
the Indian government, are most reluctant 
to build up reserves since success would be 
used as an argument against the need for 
aid and its continuation. Moreover, balance- 
of-payments difficulties have come to be 
widely regarded as inevitable concomitants 
of governmental development efforts, Thus 
we have a situation in which aid depends 
on a means test, and the absence of means 
is regarded as a result of laudable endeavour. 
The link between foreign aid and payments 
difficulties is an important specific influence 
in the direction of the pauperisation of the 
recipients of aid which I have already noted 
as a general danger of foreign aid. It is 
hard to think of a more effective way of 
discouraging self-reliance. 

These are among the reasons why foreign 
aid promotes and intensifies the contro] of 
recipient governments over the economic and 
social life of their countries. 


The instruments of control 


The principal elements of comprehensive 
economic control in underdeveloped countries 
are familiar. They include: a large public 
sector and heavy taxation; the establishment 
of trading monopolies, including state trad- 
ing monopolies in agricultural exports; ex- 
tensive licensing of industrial and commer- 
cial activities; and the establishment of many 
government owned and operated enterprises, 
including state sponsored, organised and run 
cooperative. 

These measures are often accompanied by 
substantial expropriation of private property 
in many underdeveloped countries of Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East, notably Algeria, 
Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Syria and the 
United Arab Republic (and to some extent 
India). And compulsory collectivisation of 
much of agriculture is a common feature in 
countries as different as Algeria and Indo- 
nesia. 

In addition, economic controls extend to 
close surveillance of outside economic con- 
tacts. External trade, capital movements and 
immigration are closely controlled and re- 
stricted by most if not all recipients of aid. 
These flows usually serve as vehicles not only 
of physical commodities and financial trans- 
actions, but also of new ideas, crops, methods 
of production, wants and attitudes. Perhaps 
most important, they can engender a new 
outlook towards material p- External 
economic contacts often serve to undermine 
customs, attitudes and values uncongenial 
to economic advance. These results are 
brought about by voluntary adjustment to 
new methods and opportunities without the 
costs and hardships unavoidably associated 
with coercion. These contacts are likely to be 
most effective when they are numerous and 
dispersed. Because of the presence of ad- 
vanced countries and of highly developed 
communications, these contacts now offer 
exceptional opportunities, and their restric- 
tion is correspondingly damaging. 

Close and extensive economic controls also 
tend to restrict occupational and geographi- 
cal mobility within the recipient countries. 
They thereby obstruct the establishment of 
new contacts and the spirit of experimenta- 
tion with new methods of production. Both 
mobility and experimentation are important 
factors promoting, without coercion, the dis- 
integration of traditional attitudes and cus- 
toms, frequently damaging to the material 
advance of poor countries. 
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While many governments would wish to 
establish closely controlled economies in any 
case, the flow of aid and the criteria of its 
allocation strongly favour their doing so. 

These policies bring about close govern- 
ment control over the livelihood of the popu- 
lation, notably over alternatives open to 
people both as producers and as consumers. 
They serve as a powerful source of patronage 
and finance for the government, of which the 
system of licensing of much of economic 
activity is only one example. And when the 
policies and activities of the government 
pervasively, or even overwhelmingly, affect 
people's lives, the achievement and exercise 
of political power becomes a matter of wide- 
spread anxiety and acute concern. 

This situation is one which enhances the 
stakes in the fight for political power and 
draws the energies of ambitious and enter- 
prising men from economic activity to po- 
litical life. Within economic activity, people’s 
conduct comes to refiect the dependence of 
success on political decisions and administra- 
tive favours rather than on economic effi- 
ciency and enterprise. It intensifies the 
struggle for political power, which enhances 
political tension particularly, but not only, 
in multi-racial societies. It creates condi- 
tions favourable to the establishment of to- 
talitarian regimes. It thereby reinforces other 
tendencies favouring such regimes in under- 
developed countries, such as the widespread 
bewilderment and disorientation which fol- 
lows on rapid change and on the disin 
8 of many traditional ties, beliefs and 
values. 


IV. SOME ECONOMIC REPERCUSSIONS OF THE 
FLOW OF AID 


Some advocates of aid may not like the 
Kind of society which emerges from their 
recommendation, but they nevertheless ac- 
cept it as the price of rapid development. 
They might, so to speak, be ready to trade 
some or even much freedom and security of 
person and property for an increase in the 
flow of goods and services. They might sup- 
port the policies outlined above in the belief 
that they promote economic progress. But 
do they? 

Centralisation of power 


The drastic policies often pursued in the 
name of comprehensive development plan- 
ning, and promoted by foreign aid, do not 
augment resources: they only centralise 
power. Nor do they promote or strengthen 
the human qualities, attitudes and social 
institutions conducive to progress. Indeed, 
as I have already suggested, for a number of 
reasons they are much more likely to obstruct 
than to promote the emergence and growth 
of such attitudes and institutions. 

The enlargement of the resources and 
power of the government does, of course, en- 
able it to expand some industries and sec- 
tors by a transfer of resources from other 
uses, perhaps even quickly and on a large 
scale. But this power does not in the least 
ensure development in the sense of an in- 
crease in the total flow of goods and serv- 
ices, let alone in those which make up gen- 
eral living standards, as is amply clear from 
the experience of centrally planned econo- 
mies over the last few decades. Only too 
often increased activity and expanded in- 
dustries are treated somehow as a net gain, 
a net addition to output, irrespective of the 
level of demand for the product and without 
regard to costs in terms of alternative uses 
of resources. 

The government can also easily enough re- 
strict consumption and increase investment 
expenditure. However, this objective could 
be achieved without close control of the 
economy by such means as a budget surplus 
or the encouragement of private saving and 
investment, Moreover, an increase in invest- 
ment expenditure, especially in public ex- 
penditure made possible by high taxation or 
the imposition of direct controls, does not 
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guarantee economic progress. It only ensures 
reduced living standards now without en- 
suring higher living standards later. In this 
effect it is somewhat similar to foreign aid, 
which certainly impoverishes the donors 
without necessarily enriching the peoples of 
the recipient countries. 


Investment expenditure and economic 
development 


Government policies and public discussions 
on this subject are pervaded by the widely 
prevalent investment fetish, the belief that 
economic development depends essentially 
on investment, which is assumed to be highly 
productive. But a piece of expenditure does 
not become productive by being termed in- 
vestment, in the sense of any expenditure 
other than on current consumption. There 
is no assurance that it will increase the total 
flow of goods and services compared with 
alternative uses of the resources, let alone 
that it will improve living standards, And in 
considering the net result of an increase in 
investment, it is necessary to examine the 
various repercussions of the collection of the 
funds and of other measures introduced to 
increase investment, especially government 
investment. For instance, the additional 
taxation or the restriction on the production 
or import of consumer goods required by the 
increase in investment often discourages or 
even prevents subsistence farmers from pro- 
ducing for sale. And investmnt can be pro- 
ductive only if it is embodied in physical 
capital combined with complementary hu- 
man resources operating in an appropriate 
institutional setting and producing output 
for which there is an effective demand. In 
many different ways investible funds sup- 
plied by foreign aid are not complementary 
to local resources in the promotion of eco- 
nomic development in the sense of increas- 
ing their productivity. 

The investment fetish has also served as 
spurious justification for all sorts of expend- 
iture, regardless of cost or return, or of other 
repercussions of the transfer of resources. 
And both the investment fetish and the flow 
of aid have served also to reinforce the fa- 
miliar bias in favour of conspicuous, large- 
scale show projects, and the neglect of types 
of expenditure and effort, such as improve- 
ment of existing facilities rather than the 
creation of new ones which are both less 
costly and conspicuous and more likely to ad- 
vance development. In both Africa and Asia 
there are many instances of agricultural and 
industrial projects financed with foreign aid 
which leave the country with structures in- 
appropriate to its economic conditions, and 
which cannot be operated efficiently either 
for want of human or financial resources to 
operate them or for lack of demand for the 
output. As a result the structures become 
liabilities rather than assets. 

Much of the current discussion in this 
sphere postulates a high return on invest- 
ment expenditure. This approach confuses 
an assumption with a criterion. An expected 
high return might be a criterion for a pro- 
posed investment, but it is unwarranted to 
take it for granted. Moreover, the expendi- 
ture made possible by foreign aid may be 
quite unrelated to capital formation. It may, 
and often does, serve such diverse aims as the 
enlargement of the political police or expend- 
iture on training centres for freedom fight- 
ers, as in some African countries. Moreover, 
the advocacy of increased investment ex- 
penditure often serves as real or spurious 
justification for the imposition of economic 
controls which restrict occupational and 
geographical mobility as well as external con- 
tacts. Such measures are generally seriously 
damaging to material advance because they 
adversely affect major factors behind ma- 
terial progress, factors which are usually 
much more important determinants of the 
economic advance of poor countries than in- 
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creases in conventionally measured invest- 
ment expenditure. 

It is by no means certain that foreign aid 
does increase investment in the recipient 
countries. The various repercussions which 
I have already noted, particularly the impo- 
sition of extensive controls and higher tax- 
ation and the pursuit of inflationary poli- 
cles which bring about payments difficulties, 
May serve to reduce private investment, no- 
tably direct investment in agriculture. More- 
over, both the flow of aid and its method of 
operation encourage and enable the recipient 
governments to discourage the inflow of pri- 
vate capital. 


Foreign aid and private capital 


Foreign aid is likely to discourage the re- 
cipient governments from securing capital on 
market terms, which from their point of 
view may be both unprofitable and politi- 
cally unwise if foreign aid is available, i.e. if 
investible funds are available gratis. And 
indeed, almost all recipients of foreign aid 
restrict the inflow and deployment of private 
foreign capital. During the last decade or so 
these restrictions have increasingly devel- 
oped into expropriation of foreign capital, 
often accompanied by the expulsion of the 
owners. and their employees. Examples 
abound in Africa and Asia. Governments 
which clamour for foreign aid because of lack 
of capital nevertheless severely restrict and 
circumscribe the inflow and operation of 
private capital. 

The reality of these restrictions is not af- 
fected by the references by advocates of aid 
to the importance of private capital, nor by 
the large profits of many foreign firms in 
these countries. The latter is simply an in- 
stance of easy profits in inflationary condi- 
tions in controlled economies. 

Many of these restrictions on foreign en- 
terprise would almost certainly have been 
imposed even without foreign aid, under the 
influence of xenophobia or the pressure of 
sectional interests. They also reflect the ac- 
ceptance of the Marxist-Lenin doctrine of 
exploitation which regards any return on pri- 
vate capital as a form of exploitation of the 
poletariat which, in this context, is often 
spuriously identified with the populations of 
underdeveloped countries. 

Certain aspects of foreign aid, especially 
the criteria of allocation, have even encour- 
aged the flight of private capital from the 
recipient countries. The donors encourage 
the recipient countries to impose extensive 
controls in the name of development plan- 
ning. And as we have seen, they are also en- 
couraged to pursue inflationary policies, since 
the amount of aid often depends on the pay- 
ments difficulties of these countries. These 
policies engender a widespread feeling of in- 
security, which in turn discourages the local 
population from saving and investing, and 
encourages the export of capital. Although 
capital exports are banned throughout prac- 
tically the whole of the underdeveloped 
world, they are difficult to prevent. As a re- 
sult, the inflow of foreign aid is matched by 
an outflow of both domestic and foreign 
private capital. And the outflow is of capital 
likely to be more productive than foreign aid 
funds, because its deployment is geared 
much more closely to local conditions, espe- 
cially to consumer demand and to the supply 
of co-operant factors. 

Even if on balance the flow of aid increases 
the volume of productive investment in the 
recipient country—of which there is no as- 
surance—this factor is likely to be less im- 
portant in its development than a number 
of other factors, such as the emergence of 
appropriate economic qualities and atti- 
tudes, the spread of the exchange economy, 
the establishment of suitable institutional 
arrangements (as, for instance, the replace- 
ment of communal by individual tenure of 
land), the extension of inter-regional con- 
tacts and the advance of technical knowl- 
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edge. These factors are likely to be particu- 
larly important in poor countries character- 
ized by a large subsistence sector and by the 
prevalence of customs, attitudes and eco- 
nomic qualities uncongenial to material 
progress. By focusing attention on investible 
funds, the advocacy, the flow and the cri- 
teria of foreign aid serve to divert resources 
and attention from these factors and influ- 
ences. The emphasis on investment expendi- 
ture as a propellant of development obscures 
the importance of these factors. This empha- 
sis, though misleading, is comforting. It 
absolves people, especially those responsible 
for policy, from considering the possibilities 
and costs of operating on the basic deter- 
minants of material advance. It encourages 
the facile belief that such advance is possible 
without the qualities, attitudes and efforts 
which it has required elsewhere—in other 
words, that economic development is possible 
without cultural change. 


Social attitudes and economic development 


This last point is sufficiently important to 
warrant a digression. The significance of eco- 
nomic qualities, attitudes and customs in 
influencing material advance used to be a 
commonplace of the literature on underde- 
veloped countries, It is largely neglected now 
that we regard progress as dependent on 
comprehensive development planning and on 
the volume of investment expenditure. Yet 
these neglected determinants are as powerful 
as ever. For example, in India the caste sys- 
tem, the attitude to beggary and the belief 
in the inviolability of animal life, especially 
of cattle, are still pervasive. The Hindu so- 
cial and religious prohibition on the slaugh- 
ter of cattle has for many years been well 
recognized as a major obstacle to material 
advance in India. The customary prohibition 
on the slaughter of cattle has in recent years 
received statutory reinforcement in many In- 
dian states, including the largest. The slaugh- 
ter of cattle has come to be prohibited by 
law in a number of areas including Uttar 
Pradesh, the largest Indian state: and the 
legislation also covers non-Hindus. Ironically, 
the Uttar Pradesh legislation coincided al- 
most exactly with the inception of the sec- 
ond five-year plan.” 


The performance of governmental functions 


I have just noted that the preoccupation 
with aid, investment and development plan- 
ning has served to divert attention from more 
important factors in development which are 
influenced by government policy. This same 
preoccupation has also served somewhat par- 
adoxically to bring about a serious neglect of 


TI am not suggesting that these customs 
and attitudes are necessarily socially harmful 
or otherwise reprehensible. For instance, they 
may produce to social cohesion or help to 
provide meaning to people’s lives. I simply 
note that they retard material progress in 
the Western sense. They are an example of 
the very great difficulties and problems which 
arise when widely different aims for one so- 
ciety are being set in terms of the achieve- 
ments of another, Of course I do not for a 
moment suggest that in India official pres- 
sure should be brought on the Hindu popula- 
tion to slaughter cattle. If the government 
were to try to do so, which is inconceivable, 
it might have a shattering effect on peo- 
ple’s lives. Quite possibly it would provoke 
a violent and bloody revolution and even if 
it did not it might be such a traumatic ex- 
perience that very large numbers of people 
would die or become totally listless as a re- 
sult. Nevertheless, in various ways which I 
cannot discuss on this occasion, the opera- 
tion of the planning mechanism and the im- 
position of economic controls have served to 
promote the legislation prohibiting the 
slaughter of cattle even by non- Hindus, 
thereby reinforcing their other adverse effects 
on general living standards and on economic 


progress. 
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essential tasks of government. Governments 
seem anxious to plan but unable to govern. 
The neglect extends to such familiar and 
essential tasks as the maintenance of law 
and order, the effective management of the 
monetary and fiscal system, and the provi- 
sion of basic transport and educational fa- 
cilities. Indonesia is only one of the several 
poor countries where the government can- 
not maintain law and order but tries to 
control the economy closely. The prolifera- 
tion is familiar of heavily subsidised state 
airlines, steel mills and industrial plants in 
African and Asian countries with illiterate 
populations whose activities are restricted by 
customs and institutions adverse to material 

In India, with a huge illiterate and 
caste-bound population, the development ex- 
penditure on elementary education under the 
second five-year plan was less than one-half 
the cost of each of the three steel plants in 
the public sector under that plan. The ad- 
ministration of Hong Kong is one of the ex- 
ceptions to the inclination of governments of 
underdeveloped countries to neglect essential 
functions (including the maintenance of law 
and order) while attempting closely to con- 
trol social and economic life. This emphasis 
on government functions partly accounts for 
the rapid progress of that country. Indeed 
Hong Kong is being gradually omitted from 
the category of underdeveloped countries in 
much the same way as Japan. 

The promotion of a suitable institutional 
framework for the activities of individuals 
conducive to economic development is a task 
which few governments of underdeveloped 
countries have attempted to solve. In this 
sphere the activities of the recipients of for- 
eign aid are largely confined to the expropria- 
tion of politically weak and unpopular 
classes (such as landowners, ethnic minorities 
or sucecssful traders) in the name of land re- 
form, social justice or the removal of exploita- 
tion, regardless of the repercussions of these 
measures on economic development or general 
living standards. Institutional changes favor- 
ably affecting the determinants of economic 
progress and thus promoting material ad- 
vance are generally neglected. 

This situation presents a notable example 
of the familiar phenomenon of the adoption 
of multiple standards of judgment. The atti- 
tudes, customs and social and political in- 
stitutions which those interested in the 
manipulation of the environment are unable 
or unwilling to influence are declared as con- 


the social and political landscape which the 
politically effective groups, notably the ad- 
vocates of foreign aid and of comprehensive 


groups believed to stand in the way of the 
establishment of effective, close and com- 
prehensive control over social and economic 
life. 

Altogether the policies, attitudes and out- 


V. FURTHER IMPLICATIONS AND RESULTS OF AID 
Foreign aid and economic realities 
Besides diverting resources and attention 


from the major determinants of develop- 
flow of aid has also often con- 
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stance, in Algeria the expulsion of the French 
farmers, the extensive expropriation of pri- 
vate property, and the substantial measures 
of collectivisation of agriculture have affected 
food production most adversely. Yet the gov- 
ernment was proud of these decisions, the 
effects of which on food supplies were con- 
cealed from the population by massive Ameri- 
can aid. In the United Arab Republic the 
economic cost of government foreign policies, 
notably the maintenance of a large army in 
the Yemen, and of domestic economic policies 
including, again, large-scale expropriation of 

rty, have been masked by American 
aid. Thus foreign aid has served at least to 
disguise the cost of these harmful official 
policies and may have prevented their re- 
versal, besides sustaining the prestige of the 
governments pursuing them. 

The operation of foreign aid to India has 
also had somewhat analogous results. The 
socialisation of the Indian economy is the 
explicit and oft-repeated objective of official 
policy. The effects of its pursuit on living 
standards have been disguised by massive 
aid including free gifts of food. And through- 
out Africa the adverse economic effects of 
restricting the activities of Europeans, Alsan 
and other minority groups, of their actual 
or threatened expulsion and of the with- 
drawal of experienced personnel and of sub- 
stantial expropriation of property have all 
been masked by the flow of aid.“ 

Various other aspects of the operation of 
foreign aid also serve to obscure economic 
realities from the people of the recipient 
countries. The practice of granting loans on 
very soft terms, and further softening them 
by waiving amortisation and interest pay- 
ments, obscures the real scarcity of investible 
resources. It also relnforces the tendency to 
disregard contractual obligations, which re- 
tards the emergence of attitudes and insti- 
tutions favourable to material progress. 

It is a familiar paradox of the operation 
of foreign aid that the principal donor coun- 
tries severely restrict imports, especially 
those of manufacturers, from the recipient 
countries. They grant aid but deny markets. 
The resolution of the paradox is, of course, 
that aid is financed from general taxation 
in the donor countries, and often also bene- 
fits sectional interests there, while imports 
harm influential sectional interests, both of 
labour and capital. External markets and 
the contacts associated with them are often 
important instruments for the material 

of countries. And in so far as the 
granting of foreign aid eases the conscience 
of the donor countries when they refuse 
markets to poor countries, it again serves to 
obstruct the advance of the latter. 


Technical assistance 


Technical assistance cannot do much to 
offset the various adverse effects and reper- 
cussions which I have instanced. Much of 
the expenditure on technical assistance is 
on visiting experts, often under the auspices 
of international agencies, and also often for 
the administration of controls; or on the 
services of comparatively young graduates 
from Western universities; or on local uni- 
versities of doubtful value for economic 


T have already noted that large external 
windfalls not only failed to promote or sus- 
tain the economic advance of Spain but even 
failed to prevent its rapid decline. The ex- 
pulsion of economically productive but un- 
popular minorities, namely the Jews and the 
Moors, is widely recognised as a major factor 
im the economic decline of that country. 

Spain provides only one among many 
examples of the damage to economic pros- 
pects from the enforced removal of produc- 
tive groups and classes, {ts experience shows 
these effects particularly clearly. It remains 
to be seen how far and for how long for- 
eign aid will conceal the costs of similar 
policies four centuries later. 
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developments; or on various prestige projects. 
The contribution of much of the technical 
assistance personnel to the economic devel- 
opment of poor countries (which they often 
do not know well) is likely to be small com- 

to that of the experienced adminis- 
trators, businessmen and technicians who 
are now, voluntarily or compulsorily, leaving 
many of the countries receiving aid, especial- 
ly in South-East Asia and Africa. The former 
colonial governments, the missions and the 
expatriate enterprises used to find it neces- 
sary to train their personnel for several years 
to equip them for service. 


The implicit commitment 


The continued economic plight of many 
recipient countries is often quoted as a rea- 
son both for additional aid and for more in- 
tensive development planning. Because they 
are axiomatically accepted as desirable, either 
advance or stagnation can be adduced in 
support of their extension: progress as evl- 
dence of their value and stagnation as evi- 
dence of the need for them. By accepting 
the need both for foreign aid and compre- 
hensive development planning as essential 
elements in the economic advance of poor 
countries, the donors have accepted a largely 
open-ended commitment. This is shown most 
clearly in the case of India. 

Indeed, if some of the widely publicised 
pronouncements in support of aid as a nec- 
essary instrument for substantially reducing, 
if not closing, the gap in living standards 
between rich and poor countries are taken 
seriously, the operation of aid opens up a 
bottomless sink for the money of the donors, 
As I have just noted, both advance and 
stagnation in general living standards in the 
recipient countries can be adduced as argu- 
ment for further aid. And this can be con- 
tinued indefinitely since there is no prospect 
that aid can serve to close this gap in con- 
ventionally measured standards of living? 

Discussion and policy on foreign aid are 
pervaded by the assumption that the mate- 
rial advance of the recipient countries de- 
pends on aid from abroad and development 
planning at home rather than on the qual- 
ities, attitudes, customs and market oppor- 


International comparisons of living stand- 
ards between widely differing societies raise 
problems which are often ignored and yet 
are relevant when the flow of aid is advo- 
cated as necessary to reduce differences in 
living standards, For instance, recipients of 
national assistance in Britain may well have 
higher incomes than African chiefs or small 
landowners in India, yet the former would 
regard themselves as poor in their societies 
and the latter would not. 

The following passage from a 
published scholarly article by Dr. Dan Usher 
of Nuffield College throws into relief some 
problems of international comparisons of 
national income. 

“It is generally recognised that the usual 
method of comparing national income— 
conversion by the foreign exchange rate into 
US dollars (or other common currency) per 
capita—exaggerates differences in living 
standards between rich and poor coun- 
tries.... For example, the conventional 
comparison shows that the per capita nation- 
al income of the United Kingdom is about 
fourteen times that of Thailand, Recompu- 
tations made by the author to allow for vari- 
ous biases in the comparison suggest that 
the effective ratio of living standards is about 
three to one. Even if the recomputed ratio is 
doubled, the change in order of magnitude is 
large enough to affect our way of thinking 
about the underdeveloped countries.” (“The 
Transport Bias in Comparisons of National 
Income,” Economica, May 1963, p. 140.) 

Some of the deeper problems of compari- 
son between widely differing societies (such 
as the one mentioned earlier in this note) 
are outside the scope of Dr. Usher's article. 
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tunities of the local population. What we 
find here is perhaps an instance of a more 
general phenomenon, namely of the belief 
in the power of the state to achieve certain 
results, combined with a reluctance to aban- 
don the belief in the face of contrary evi- 
dence. This has often been noted and has 
been epitomised recently by Professor Stigler: 

“Our faith in the power of the state is a 
matter of desire rather than demonstration. 
When the state undertakes to achieve a goal 
and fails, we cannot bring ourselves to aban- 
don the goal, nor do we seek alternative 
means of achieving it, for who is more power- 
ful than a sovereign state? We demand, then, 
increased efforts of the state, tacitly assuming 
that where there is a will there is a govern- 
mental way.“ 

VI. FOREIGN AID AND POLITICAL STRATEGY 


It is sometimes urged that foreign aid is 
necessary as an instrument of Western polit- 
ical strategy. This argument is particularly 
prominent in American discussions. More 
specifically it is thought that without it 
the underdeveloped world would go commu- 
nist because of continued poverty, or be- 
cause only Western aid keeps its govern- 
ments out of the Eastern bloc. 


Foreign aid and political attitudes 


Quite apart from the question of the 
weight and consequence of the recipients in 
global politics, these arguments are insub- 
stantial. As we have seen, the bulk of con- 
tinuous aid, as distinct from ad hoc relief 
measures, has not helped to raise living 
standards significantly and has probably re- 
tarded their rise. But even if aid were much 
more productive than it is, it could not pos- 
sibly affect living standards to an extent 
likely to influence political attitudes. More- 
over, an inclination towards communism 
does not depend on living standards but on 
a number of quite different factors which 
encourage people to embrace a messianic 
faith, or encourage and enable some people 
to establish a communist regime. 

Indeed, by promoting centralised and 
closely controlled economies, foreign aid 
supports governments which quite under- 
standably lean towards the Eastern bloc— 
even if that bloc offers them little or no 
aid—for they find that system more con- 
genial. This tendency has been strengthened 
by the practice of the Western donors to 
favour neutrals or even enemies compared 
to their friends in Africa or Asia. 

The psychological consequences of aid 

There are familiar psychological factors re- 
inforcing these influences. Recipients of aid 
value little what they get for nothing. The 
donors of aid are not the first to find that the 
beneficiaries resent the benfactors. It is a 
commonplace that people often bite the hand 
that feeds them. Futhermore, the recipients 
of foreign aid frequently suspect the motives 
of the donors. The transfer of taxpayers’ 
money to foreign governments without con- 
trol over its use understandably arouses sus- 
picions of sinister motives, notably of polit- 
ical domination. It engenders a belief that it 
expresses a feeling of guilt by the donors 
and represents a partial restitution of past 
wrongs. This last idea is popular and prev- 
alent in underdeveloped countries where it 
is widely believed, partly under the influence 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrines, that their 
material backwardness is a result of Western 
exploitation. In fact, throughout the under- 
developed world the poorest and most back- 
ward areas are those with few or no external 
contacts, and, conversely, the most materially 
advanced areas, which have generally pro- 
gressed most rapidly over the last century, 


1 George J. Stigler, “The Government of 
the Economy”, in A Dialogue on The Proper 
Economic Role of the State, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1964, p. 4. 
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are those with which the developed world has 
established contact. Contacts with the West, 
so far from responsible for the poverty 
of the underdeveloped world, have been the 
main instrument in the promotion of the 
economic advance that has taken place. 

The belief that the prosperity of particular 
individuals, groups or countries accounts for 
the poverty or material backwardness of 
others is almost always invalid. But it is 
emotionally attractive and politically use- 
ful. It is therefore resistant to refutation by 
logical argument or empirical evidence. In 
the context of foreign aid, both aspects of 
this matter stand out clearly. The material 
and technical progress of the developed 
countries is clearly not the cause of the com- 
parative backwardness of the underdeveloped 
world. But the emotional and political ad- 
vantages of the belief to the contrary are so 
pronounced that it does not yield to argu- 
ment or evidence. 

The implication of guilt, which affects 
much of the discussion on aid, obscures these 
elementary considerations. It serves also to 
reinforce the various political and economic 
pressures and motives for the restriction of 
external, private and economic contacts. In 
this way these ideas and suggestions lead to 
policies adverse to economic advance. Here 
again, some of these feelings and notions 
would be present without foreign aid, but its 
prospect and operation tend to reinforce 
them. 

The subservient attitude of the donors and 
some arguments in the advocacy of ald en- 
hance the plausibility and the appeal of these 
notions. Advocates of aid insist that the sus- 
ceptibilities of the recipients must on no ac- 
count be offended, least of all their sense 
of equality with the donors; that the atti- 
tudes, qualities and policies of the recipients 
must not be questioned or even mentioned; 
and that aid must be unconditional, except 
for encouraging recipients to engage in de- 
velopment planning. Even large-scale ex- 
penditure on mere prestige projects, or for 
the financing of so-called liberation move- 
ments in far distant countries, must not be 
questioned, nor any of the governmental poli- 
cies patently adverse to economic develop- 
ment. 

But it remains inevitable that, whatever 
is said in this context about the equality 
between donors and recipients, the operation 
of foreign aid arouses or enhances feelings of 
inferiority and resentment in the recipients. 
This result comes about because the argu- 
ments for aid and its flow emphasize dif- 
ferences in material progress and technical 
achievement. I, for one, believe that the 
qualities and attitudes which promote ma- 
terial success and technical achievement are 
not always those which are the most valuable 
on many other criteria. For instance, they do 
not necessarily include dignity, sensitivity, a 
sense of harmony or a reflective turn of mind. 
And material success does not guarantee hap- 
piness, understanding, sympathy or contem- 
plation. In some of these qualities and 
attainments, many technically or economi- 
cally backward groups excel those who are 
materially or economically more successful. 
The flow of foreign aid, its method of opera- 
tion and its whole emphasis divert attention 
from qualities and criteria other than those 
which conduce to technical achievement, or 
which reflect its attainment. The emphasis 
inevitably suggests to the populations of the 
poor countries that they are the inferiors or 
the victims of the donors. It also diverts the 
attention, and perhaps the efforts, of the 
recipients into directions which fail to pro- 
mote either contentment or even material 
progress. 

Some of the actual or prospective recipi- 
ents of aid (including for instance the gov- 
ernments of Cambodia and Ceylon) have 
threatened to refuse aid from the United 
States, and American spokesmen have ex- 
pressed their earnest hope that such a calam- 
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ity would not happen. These responses sug- 
gest that recipients are somehow favouring 
the donors, rather than the other way round, 
either because the donors expect political ad- 
vantage or want to expiate guilt, or because 
aid enables them to dump unsalable goods 
on the recipients. Spokesmen of the recipi- 
ent governments, when addressing their 
countrymen in conditions in which the re- 
ceipt of aid cannot be wholly ignored,” often 
refer to aid as quantitatively trifling or as 
serving the domestic industries of the donors 
as much as the interests of the recipient 
countries. This last suggestion gains plausi- 
bility from various features of the advocacy 
and operation of aid: the prominence of ag- 
ricultural surpluses in the American aid pro- 
grammes; the tying of aid to the export of 
goods and services from donor countries; the 
restrictions on imports into donor countries; 
and some of the arguments often advanced 
by the supporters of aid, notably that it helps 
the export industries of the donors, 


International comparisons and tensions 


Foreign aid also tends to set up invidious 
comparisons between recipients, especially 
about the volume of aid and the terms on 
which it is made available. These tensions 
are exacerbated when there is hostility be- 
tween the recipients, which is now often 
sufficiently intense to result in substantial 
military expenditure directed against other 
recipients (or at times against donors of aid, 
particularly those termed imperialists), or 
to issue in expulsions of each other's na- 
tionals. Recipients of aid freely protest 
against the granting of assistance to their 
enemies. Familiar examples include India, 
Pakistan, Malaysia and Indonesia. 

Many recipients of foreign aid have pur- 
sued a political course most embarrassing to 
the West. The leaders and other official 
spokesmen of many recipient countries often 
violently and explicitly abuse the donors? 
Several recipients have shown active and un- 
disguised hostility, notably Algeria, Ghana, 
Indonesia, Tanzania and the United Arab 
Republic. Again, practically all African coun- 
tries in receipt of aid have accepted the deci- 
sion of the 1963 Addis Ababa conference of 
the Organisation of African States to set aside 
1 per cent of their budgets to train freedom 
fighters for the liberation of Africa. This is 
interpreted as at least the end of European 
rule anywhere in Africa, and perhaps as the 
expulsion of all Europeans. In some cases the 
granting of Western aid has induced the re- 
cipients both to embarrass Western donors in 
various ways and also to approach the East 
for aid, and indeed to establish close ties with 
the East (as, for instance, Tanzania) in order 


u The flow of aid also often tempts poli- 
ticlans in the recipient countries into em- 
barrassing stances. In inaugurating substan- 
tial projects financed and operated by for- 
eign personnel they are apt to describe these 
schemes as the achievements of their own 
administration and to contrast them with 
the lack of achievement of their predecessors, 
especially, though not only, the former 
colonial powers whose governments have in 
fact often supplied the resources for these 
projects. At other times the external par- 
ticipation in the financing of these projects 
is denied or minimised. Such attitudes on the 
part of governments and spokesmen of the 
recipient countries are especially apt to go 
hand in hand with resentment toward the 
donors. If people are notoriously unlikely to 
feel gratitude toward those who provide them 
with charity, that is even truer when they 
are thereby placed in an equivocal position. 

1 The extent, intensity and comprehensive- 
ness of anti-western propaganda in several 
recipient countries, including Algeria, Ghana 
and the United Arab Republic, is largely un- 
known to public opinion in the donor coun- 
tries because it is rarely reported. 
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to show that they are independent and 
unaligned.* 


Need for early readjustment of ideas 

Tf foreign aid is to serve as an instrument of 
Western policy in the strategy of global power 
politics, its purposes and methods of opera- 
tion need to be completely reconsidered. To 
begin with, the political aims of the West 
would need to be clearer than at present. 
Broadly, the objectives of the West are likely 
to be served by the promotion of liberal eco- 
nomic systems in the recipient countries, 
which would both minimise coercion and ad- 
vance living standards generally in these 
countries. Aid should also be allocated much 
more selectively both politically and 
geographically and its allocation divorced 
from pressures by commercial interests in the 
donor countries, for whom foreign aid often 
presents subsidised markets in the recipient 
countries. I think that the operation of for- 
eign aid could be much improved, particu- 
larly by radical changes in the criteria of its 
allocation, changes which could benefit both 
the donor countries and the peoples of the 
recipient countries.“ 

Such a programme would differ materially 
from the present system. But even If it were 
reformed, which is very unlikely, the value 
of economic aid would still be problematical 
as an effective instrument either of the po- 
litical strategy of the West, or for the im- 
provement of general living standards, or 
of economic development in the poor coun- 
tries. 

In conclusion, I return to my main theme. 
Material progress depends primarily on the 
development of suitable human qualities, 
attitudes and social institutions, and not 
on the inflow of external grants of money, 
Foreign aid does not affect the major fac- 
tors behind the material backwardness of 
underdeveloped countries; the continued 
poverty of the recipient countries is there- 
fore not surprising. The policies of the reci- 
pient countries have on the whole served to 
retard or obstruct possible advance. And 
while many of them would probably have 
been pursued even without foreign aid, its 
operation has encouraged and reinforced 
them, generally by the supply of funds and 
personnel and more specifically by the cri- 
teria of allocation. (The suggestion that the 
peoples of the recipient countries are likely 
to be damaged by large-scale gifts to their 
governments is paradoxical and requires 
drastic readjustment of ideas.) But I be- 
lieve it is true, and that such a readjustment 
4s accordingly necessary. The longer this re- 
adjustment is delayed the more difficult it be- 
comes, both because of the entrenchment of 
vested political, administrative, financial and 
intellectual interests, and because of the 


The Tashkent conference of January 1966 
provided a notable example of the failure of 
foreign aid as an instrument of political 
strategy. At that conference the Soviet Prime 
Minister acted as mediator between two Asian 
countries, both of which have for many years 
‘been heavily dependent on American foreign 
aid. Their acceptance of Soviet mediation 
considerably increased the prestige of the 
Soviet Union. Sixty years ago at the conclu- 
sion of an Asian war, the Russo-Japanese 
War, the rulers of these coutries requested 
‘the President of the United States to mediate 
between them. This mediation was requested 
long before the United States started to give 
massive foreign aid. 
en have outlined elsewhere in more detail 
the modifications in present arrangements 
-which I think desirable; see especially Indian 
Economic Policy and Development, Allen and 
Unwin, 1961, Chapter 7, and P. T. Bauer and 
John B. Wood, ‘Foreign Aid: the Soft Option’, 
Banca Nazionale del Laboro Quarterly Review, 
December 1961. 
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magnitude of the costs already incurred. The 
greater the sacrifices, the more difficult it is 
to question the principles in the name of 
which they have been imposed. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 23, 1968] 
INDIA: “PLANNING” FOR ECONOMIC DISASTER 
(By B. R. Shenoy) 


India’s economic scene today gives rise 
to more concern and less hope than at any 
time in the recent past. 

The economy is afflicted by a host of ills: 
Budget deficits; inflation; stagnant exports; 
defiant balance-of-payments difficulties; in- 
terest rates of 18% to 24% in the private 
market that has sprung up outside commer- 
cial banks; rising unemployment, especially 
in the more sophisticated industries; mass 
indigence, which has spread to the middle 
classes; social and political tensions, and, 
on top of it all, unmerited abundance flow- 
ing to a privileged minority. Overseas visi- 
tors do not fail to notice the rise in luxury 
living by the few. 

It would be most dangerous to blame all 
this, as official spokesmen have been doing, 
on droughts or border wars. Though these 
misfortunes have undoubtedly added to In- 
dia’s miseries, the roots of the maladies go 
much deeper. 

It would be misleading, too, to describe 
these difficulties as a case of cyclical reces- 
sion, as is frequently done. This faulty diag- 
nosis has led to advocacy of the Keynesian 
prescription of deficit budgets, to make good 
the alleged gap in effective demand. 
prescription has gained influential peri 
although resort to it might well spell dis- 
aster. 

Most of the ailments listed above have 
their roots in the Indian economic policies 
of the past decade and a half. Though these 
policies are called “planning,” they have pro- 
duced—as in other underdeveloped coun- 
tries pursuing similar policles—more chaos 
than order. They have involved, despite co- 
lossal foreign aid, over-spending and over- 
investment, with the resulting budget gap 
covered by the use of the printing press. This 
has been driving prices higher. 


LINK NOT RECOGNIZED 


Stagnant exports and recalcitrant balance- 
of-payments difficulties are the direct con- 
sequences of this inflationary deficit spend- 
ing. This link, though still not recognized by 
policy makers in India and elsewhere, is 
easily discerned. Deficit financing pumps in- 
flated money into the market, where it ap- 
propriates goods for domestic consumption 
or investment. This reduces the goods avail- 
able for export. In 1966-67, for example, the 
national production thus diverted amounted 
to US. $365 million, the budget deficit of 
the year. The Indian national product rose 
45% in the 12 years ended 1966-67. Yet be- 
cause more and more of this product was 
retained for home use, exports declined 
from 6.4% of the national product in 1955 
to 4.3% in 1966. Exports expressed in con- 
stant 1968 prices fell from U.S. $1 billion in 
1955 to $6.3 million last year. 

Ignoring this obvious link, policy makers 
in India have been seeking to improve condi- 
tions by tightening physical restrictions on 
imports and by fabricating local substitutes 
for imported goods to “save” foreign ex- 
change. Both measures have failed, though 
they have been operating 25 years. They 
have failed because neither measure can pre- 
vent inflationary funds from eating into 
exports. 

Deficit financing and the resultant price 
inflation have had another effect: Colossal in- 
come shifts (not to mention causing govern- 
ment expenditures to rise twice as fast as the 
national income). 

That inflation causes income shifts is ob- 
‘vious. It cuts the real income of wage-earn- 
ers and salaried workers, the largest section 
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of the community, and correspondingly adds 
to the money receipts and real incomes of 
traders, businessmen and industrialists, 
fraction of the community. In India, these 
transfers have assumed ominous dimensions. 

The way income is transferred through 

licenses is less obvious, though the 
amounts shifted are much larger. The rupee 
prices of goods imported to India are gener- 
ally far higher than their international 
prices, because of inflation and the physical 
restrictions on imports. Consequently, im- 
ports bring windfall profits—money not 
earned by the license holder but by the rest 
of the community. 

Other economic controls that produce in- 
come shifts include price controls, controls 
over the movements of food grains and offi- 
cial allocations of certain essential supplies. 
They work mainly through tampering with 
prices: If they depress prices below their 
competitive norms, producers are penalized 
and the buyers rewarded; if they increase 
prices, consumers are penalized and some of 
their incomes are shifted to producers. 

‘One effect of these transfers is that the 
Teal earners of the income and the parasiti- 
cal recipients live off the same money. That 
is, the same amount of income is now sub- 
jected to two consumption claims. Conse- 
quently, the flow of savings suffers. The 
damage to savings is reflected in the fact 
that, though per capita income rose 18% in 
the decade ended in 1964-65, the rate of sav- 
ing stagnated at around 7.5%. 

Recent closures of engineering production 
units reflect this decline in national savings, 
though they are commonly attributed to the 
deceleration of plan investments in the pub- 
lic sector (which in turn is said to cause a 
decline in the demand for engineering 
goods). But the decline in savings is the real 
cause, with the consequent slowing of fresh 
investment activity and with it the demand 
for investment goods. 

But harm to savings, though important, is 
not the only reason income shifts merit 
attention, More particularly, they inflict 
ruthless social injustice. They have been re- 
sponsible for the growing mass indigence, for 
the withering prosperity of the salaried 
middle classes and for the unmerited affluence 
of a privileged minority. 

Production statistics confirm the growing 
abundance for a fraction of the population at 
one end and a decline in the standard of liy- 
ing by millions of families at the other end. 

The living standards of the Indian masses 
are so low that the consumption of the neces- 
sities of life provides a dependable index of 
their economic condition. We find that the 
consumption of food grains, edible oils, sugar 
and cotton cloth kept moving up while per 
capita incomes rose, reaching a peak in about 
1961-62. Thereafter, with the decline in mass 
well-being, the consumption of these items 
fluctuated downward. 

On the other hand, the curves of consump- 
tion of luxury and semi-luxury goods, which 
are generally beyond the reach of the masses, 
kept moving up throughout the Fifties and 
Sixties. Witness the flaunting of income and 
wealth by the few at weddings and other cere- 
monies, the enormous increase in status-sym- 
bol possessions and consumption, the over- 
crowding of holiday resorts, the capacity 
loads of jet planes and the luxury flats and 
structures, especially in New Delhi and the 
larger seaports and urban centers. 

The downtrend in the consumption of the 
basic needs of life from 1961-62 bespeaks of 
the family budget pressures produced by per- 
verse income transfers. These 
which operate on a wide social front, are 
undoubtedly the prime driving force behind 
the recent lawlessness stalking the land. 
Political paries and professional agitators 
organizing these phenomena are but imme- 
diate agents taking advantage of this human 
‘unrest to serve their own party ends. 
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ARE BOMBS THE ANSWER? 


Tear-gas bombs are not lasting solutions 
to this problem. So long as the inner turmoil 
remains unrelieved, the outbursts may keep 
repeating. If India is to have social and polit- 
ical peace, an indispensable background for 
accelerated economic growth, then everyone's 
income must represent an honest measure of 
his contribution to the Indian national 
product. 

Yet Indian-planners, duly supported by ex- 
pert advice from developed countries and 
United Nations agencies, have unwittingly 
created, in a decade and a half of hard work, 
not the promised socialist millennium but 
near-ideal laboratory conditions for the 
spread of communism. 

Stepping up foreign aid is no solution. Aid, 
in fact, has already assumed phenomenal 
proportions—it now averages $1.5 billion a 
year and comprises 75% of India’s savings. 

There is little hope that aid funds and 
domestic savings will make their due contri- 
bution to economic and social progress if the 
economy is not freed from its basic ailments: 
Price inflation, perverse income transfers and 
erosion of savings, and from the major com- 
plications these fundamental ills give rise to: 
Balance-of-payments difficulties, capital mar- 
ket decay, closures of production units and 
unemployment. 

These ailments have all sprung from and 
are sustained by deficit financing, exchange 
control, import licensing, crushing taxation 
and undue expansion of public-sector activ- 
ity. Deficit financing and import licensing 
are by far the worst of these factors and 
merit priority attention. 

The situation calls for basic policy shifts, 
not tinkering. Failure to act boldly involves 
risks of the demise of democracy. 


From the Wall Street Journal, July 16, 1962] 


SOCIAL INJUSTICE IN INDIA: It’s INCREASED, 
Nor ELIMINATED, BY THE EFFORTS OF 
PLANNERS 


(By B. R. Shenoy and Patrick M. Boarman) 


(Mr. Shenoy is director of the School of 
Social Sciences at India’s Gujarat University, 
while Mr. Boarman is professor of economics 
at Long Island University.) 

Concern for social justice dominates the 
practice of economic planning in India. The 

have set themselves the fourfold 
task of abolishing poverty, liquidating un- 
employment, increasing the rate of indus- 
trialization, and establishing a socialist 
society. 

In this society, so it is believed, economic 
power will be dispersed rather than concen- 
trated, the distribution of income will be 
equitable, and talent will not be stifled for 
lack of opportunities and rewards. These ob- 
jectives constitute a large part of the con- 
cept of social justice as currently understood 
in India. 

But there is an ominously large gap be- 
tween theory and reality, between wish and 
fulfillment. Will the methods now being used 
by the planners achieve social justice in any 
meaningful sense? In attempting to answer 
this important question, it is necessary to 
consider in some detail the performance of 
the Indian economy to date. 

What must be made clear, in the first 
place, is that a mere piling up of output, 
regardless of its appropriateness to actual 
consumer needs—whether the consumers in 
question live in India or in countries to 
which she exports—cannot abolish poverty. 
Even where full employment exists, a nation 
will remain poor if the bulk of its resources 
are used to erect great pyramids, forts, or 
palaces, as in some earlier civilizations, or 
are diverted to the construction of mammoth 
river valley and power projects, steel plants, 
heavy 5 products or heavy chemi- 
cals, as is in many underde- 
veloped — today. 
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Abolition of poverty means raising the 
living standards of the people. To raise liv- 
ing standards, economic activity must be 


the resources of the nation should be di- 
rected to the production of necessaries such 
as food and cloth. The urgency of the situa- 
tion in India is reflected in the fact that the 
country’s consumption of food grains is well 
below the nutritional norm of 18 ounces per 
head per day, while the consumption of cloth 
is deplorably sub-standard. 

The method which experience shows is 
best calculated to ensure progress in over- 
coming poverty simultaneously with the ex- 
pansion of production is unfettered con- 
sumer sovereignty over production. When 
economic activity is subject to the sovereign- 
ty of the consumer, it naturally serves his 
needs, for his daily purchases in the market 
steer productive resources in directions ap- 
propriate to his preferences. If the sovereign- 
ty of the consumer over the economic system 
is tampered with, there is less guarantee that 
the consumption of the people will increase 
with increases in the national product. Typ- 
ically, the consumption needs of the people 
are among the first things to be sacrificed 
in a statist economy, though statist slogans 
deify the “public good.” 

As a result of the acceleration of economic 
planning in India after 1955, the gross na- 
tional product rose in six years by 22%. But 
per capita consumption of food grains and 
cotton cloth fluctuated downward: The 
former was 15.7 ounces per head per day 
in 1954, but only 15.4 ounces in 1960; the 
latter was 1463 metres in 1955 but only 
14.36 metres in 1959. 

How did this contrary movement in the 
people’s standard of living and in the na- 
tional income statistics come about? The 
answer is readily discoverable. Investment 
activity in India is guided in the first in- 
stance by the needs of the state (as deter- 
mined by the Planning Commissi®n), and 
only secondarily and partially by reference 
to the needs of consumers. 


LIVING STANDAEDS REMAIN LOW 


In the Second Five-Year Plan (1956-61), 
the public sector appropriated 58% (46 bil- 
lion rupees) of the available investment re- 
sources for the production of capital goods, 
intermediate products, and social over- 
heads. The corresponding figure in the Third 
Plan is 66% (80 billion rupees). A share of 
the remaining resources is also directed ar- 
bitrarily into capital goods production by 
virtue of the government’s existing controls 
over securities issues and import licensing, 
and its power, in consequence, to control the 
3 or expansion of most indus- 

‘Because of the increas- 
eg divorce of production from consumer 
needs, the living standards of the people 
have remained at low levels despite substan- 
tial increases in the gross output of the 
economy. 

Government control of investment means 
that justice to consumers will be indefinite- 
ly deferred, given the insatiable demands of 
the public sector. The outlay of 19.6 billion 
rupees for the needs of the public sector 
in the First Plan was more than doubied in 
the Second Plan (46 billion rupees) and 
more than quadrupled (80 billion rupees) 
in the Third Plan. 

Seemingly inherent in the statist economic 
system is a built-in investment accelerator 
akin to Parkinson’s law. The larger the vol- 
ume of government investment today, the 
larger it will be tomorrow. In Russia, after 
45 years of planning, acute scarcities of meat, 
clothing, shoes, and housing persist because 
of the unabating demands of heavy indus- 
tries, mammoth power and irrigation proj- 
ects, rocketry systems, nuclear weapons, and 
space science. Though it may take less time 
for an industrial system to grow from sput- 
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niks to socks than from socks to sputniks, 
under planning, socks seem to receive too 
little attention all the time. 

Social injustice is writ large in the trend 
of the Indian pattern of production. During 
the decade ending in 1960, the output of capi- 
tal goods increased as follows: Machine 
tools, 2.2 times; commercial vehicles, 4.1 
times; coal, 1.6 times; caustic soda, 9 times. 
By contrast, the output of consumer goods 
used by the lower and the middle income 
groups rose by much smaller multiples: 
Matches, 1.1 times; cotton cloth, 1.4 times; 
soap, 1.8 times. 

WELL-TO-DO BENEFIT 

The needs of the comparatively well-to-do 
people, a fraction of the population, have 
been very well looked after, however. The 
output of goods entering into their consump- 
tion, which are mostly curios to the masses, 
rose steeply: Electric lamps, 2.9 times; elec- 
tric fans, 5.1 times; radios, 5.9 times; sewing 
machines, 9.6 times, and rayon yarn, 21 
times. 

Social injustice is reflected, too, in the 
price structure. The output of consumer 
goods in common use is abnormally re- 
stricted by the forced transfer of resources 
into nonconsumer goods industries. During 
the past six and one-half years, the prices 
of nongrain foodstuffs rose by 48%, grains 
by 53%, and textiles by 23%. The prices of 
luxuries and semi-luxuries, on the other 
hand, remained comparatively steady until 
recently, when some relatively slight in- 
creases occurred. 

We have here a case of double injustice. 
The money incomes of those in the lower and 
middle income categories have risen but 
slowly, whereas the incomes of the remain- 
ing groups of traders, businessmen and in- 
dustrialists—a thin upper crust of the com- 
munity—have gone up much faster, perhaps 
by several times the rise in the incomes of 
the lower classes. Moreover, the poorer 
people are required to pay a substantially 
larger share of their increased incomes for 
their basic needs than the well-to-do classes 
pay out of their increased incomes for luxury 
and semi-luxury commodities. This would 
seem to be a queer road to the goal of social 
justice. 

MAXIMIZING OUTPUT 


Social justice through the liquidation of 
unemployment demands maximization of 
output from the available resources. And 
since expansion of employment rests on the 
expansion of aggregate production, not on in- 
creases in the volume of investment alone, 
the aim of policy should be to maximize 
the size of the national product, whether this 
be intended for domestic use or for export. 

There are two factors to be considered 
in selecting the appropriate socio-economic 
model needed to maximize the national 
product. There is, first, the prevailing pat- 
tern of production and the occupational pat- 
tern mding to it. Fifty per cent of 
Indian national income is derived from agri- 
culture and 70% of the population draws its 
living from this pursuit, with manufacturing 
industries accounting for less than 30% of 
economic activity. Peasant farming domi- 
nates agriculture, the number of farm fam- 
ilies being 67 million and the average hold- 
ing per family 5.5 acres. 

The rest of the economy, too, has tens of 
millions of independent production units. 
Cotton textiles, which account for 38% of 
industrial activity, comprise 2 million hand 
looms, 80,000 to 90,000 power looms, and 478 
large scale mills. This occupational structure 
cannot change or be changed overnight. It 
is a structure, moreover, which rules out 
control of investment and production by a 
central planning authority. This leaves the 
modernization of agriculture as the only ef- 
fective alternative means of increasing pro- 
duction. 
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But even more fundamental issues must 
Þe faced if social justice in real terms is to be 
realized. Each consumer represents a unique 
and changing structure of values and de- 
mand. It follows that where the market con- 
sists of several hundred million consumers, 
output must consist of an innumerable and 
ever-changing variety of wares. 

Demand may be satisfied and production 
may be organized in manifold ways. The de- 
mand for wearing apparel, for instance, may 
be met from several varieties of cloth and 
cloth may be produced in various ways. This 
necessitates on-the-spot attention to demand. 
Optimum results in production, as far as 
consumer satisfaction goes, are achieved by 
the voluntary cooperation of innumerable 
independent entrepreneurs via the market 
mechanism, not by statist planning. This is 
especially true with respect to those processes 
of production which serve for the direct 
satisfaction of the ultimate consumer. 

During the past decade, the Indian govern- 
ment has utterly disregarded both of these 
policy guides. To the accompaniment of high- 
sounding slogans and pretentious oratory, 
economic activity is regimented in ever 
greater degree. Unconscionably large amounts 
of investment resources are forced into the 
public sector and the non-consumer trades 
as a result. Heavy industries are promoted at 
the expense of consumer goods industries and 
both are favored at the expense of agricul- 
ture, though it is in agriculture that produc- 
tion and employment potentials are the 
highest. 

It is consequently no cause for surprise to 
learn that, despite phenomenal expansion of 
investment, Indian national income rose, 
from 1955 on, at an annual rate of but 2.9%; 
that unemployment rose from 5.3 million at 
the close of the First Plan (1956) to 9 million 
at the close of the Second Plan (1961) and 
might be as much as 12 million at the close 
of the Third (1966). Under policies of eco- 
nomic freedom, national income might have 
risen at an annual rate of 9% to 10% and 
unemployment, instead of mounting, might 
have declined and in due course disappeared. 


t LESSONS OF HISTORY 


Indian experience confirms the lessons of 
history. Revolution in agriculture has nearly 
always preceded industrial revolution, Prog- 
ress in lighter industries has nearly always 
preceded the development of heavy indus- 
tries. The growth of agriculture provides a 
broadly based demand for the output of in- 
dustry, and the growth of lighter industries 
provides an assured demand for the output 
of heavy industries. This pattern of economic 
development, in which one sector aids the 
progress of the others, makes for rapid but 
painless growth, because it avoids the colos- 
sal waste of resources which results from 
central planning of the Indian type. 

These considerations suggest that the sur- 
est road to maximum economic progress and 
maximum social justice in an underdevel- 
oped economy is the promotion of economic 
freedom coupled with emphasis on the de- 
velopment of agriculture and the consumer 
goods industries, with the heavy industries 
receiving attention thereafter. 

The view that heavy industries “stimu- 
late development all-around” is a popular 
delusion. Genuine economic growth depends 
upon investment of savings in the most effi- 
cient sectors of the economy. Savings in- 
crease with income, not with the growth of 
heavy industries. Logic and experience show 
that in underdeveloped economies, incomes 
increase fastest where agriculture is modern- 
ized and the lighter industries promoted. 
Where the bulk of the underdeveloped econ- 
omy’s resources are diverted to heavy indus- 
try, economic and social progress will be 
retarded since the income and employment 
eee of this sector are generally the 
owest. 
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A major error is to suppose that a policy 
of economic freedom will lead to capitalist 
exploitation of the weak and hence to social 
injustice. This view, which is extensively held 
in India, is logically untenable and histori- 
cally untrue. There is no better protection 
against exploitation—of workers by employ- 
ers and of consumers by producers—than 
the ever-vigilant twin tribunals of the price 
system and competition. For they are con- 
tinuously in session, requiring competing 
entrepreneurs continuously to justify their 
prices, the quality of their goods, their wage 
payments and their. other costs. 


PROTECTION FOR EXPLOITERS 


If the tribunals are supported by the rule 
of law—a prime responsibility of the State— 
the essential prerequisites are established 
for the realization of economic and social 
justice. On the other hand, tampering with 
the functioning of these tribunals or with 
the rule of law will expose the weaker sectors 
of the community to the forces of exploita- 
tion: where statist controls over economic 
activity predominate, the State, in effect, 
provides legal and police protection to the 
exploiters. 

The economic aberrations and inhumani- 
ties of feudalism, colonialism, and monopoly 
capitalism cannot be attributed—as the ad- 
vocates of interventionism and collectivism 
so often attempt to attribute them—to the 
competitive free market economy. The lat- 
ter, as Professor Lionel Robbins has pointed 
out, “is not a plan that has been tried and 


‘failed, It is a plan that has never yet had a 


full chance.” The Erhardian system of West 
Germany (currently being copied in other 
European countries, in Japan, and elsewhere) 
represents perhaps the closest contemporary 
approach to a genuinely competitive market 
economy. And the success of the German 
experiment has been universally acknowl- 
edged, if not everywhere applauded. 

It is unfortunate that the statist system, 
despite its false theoretical foundations and 
the mounting empirical evidence against it, 
should be in such great vogue in underde- 
veloped economies. For it is precisely in such 
countries, with their characteristic lack of 
savings and of technological know-how, that 
the need for a competitive free market— 
which alone can direct scarce resources to 
the maximization of consumer welfare—is 
greatest. 

Statist policies have led to Himalayan 
concentrations of economic power in the 
Indian government. All imports, most ex- 
ports, and the bulk of investment resources 
are subject to state control and direction. 
This has endowed privileged groups of peo- 
ple—state functionaries—with arbitrary 
power (including police power) over the em- 
ployment, the livelihood, and the well-being 
of virtually the entire nation. 

For all these reasons, the present policies 
being pursued by the Indian government are 
likely to perpetuate social injustice. There 
can be no better guarantor of genuine social 
justice than the policies of economic freedom 
such as have been applied in the Common 
Market countries and in Japan. In these 
countries, state planning is confined to its 
natural and exceedingly important role in 
the framework of the market economy of 
assuring the conditions which make such an 
economic system viable. Social justice pur- 
sued after the manner of the Indian plan- 
ners becomes a will o’ the wisp which is 
always frustratingly in sight but never at- 
tained. 


HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 


clude extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, although 
many of my colleagues have spoken in 
this Chamber on the subject of the high- 
way trust fund, I wish to take this time 
to join with those who have expressed 
their grave concern over the stop-and-go 
status that has been imposed upon our 
national highway construction pro- 
gram—a program that has been cited by 
both the: executive and the legislative 
branches of the Government as being 
vital to the well-being of our Nation. 

How, then, is it possible for the execu- 
tive branch which has impressed us so 
forcefully with the need for a defense 
highway system; with the need for at- 
tention to highway safety; with the need 
for creating jobs and maintaining full 
employment—to now justify a curtail- 
ment of this program by reducing the 
ast ia from the highway trust 

und. 

The case for maintaining the integrity 
of the highway trust fund has been very 
ably presented over a span of several 
years by Members of this body. It has 
been clearly demonstrated that the high- 
way trust fund is an “earmarked” source 
of financing that amounts to a contract 
between the Federal Government and 
the users of our highways. There has 
been a great deal of talk, Mr. Speaker, 
about the obligation that this Nation has 
to meet its international commitments. 
Is there not an equal obligation for this 
Government to honor the contract that 
it has made with its own citizens? 

We are not talking about general fund 
moneys that have been so much on our 
minds in recent months. The postpone- 
ment of expenditures from the highway 
trust fund would not reduce the Federal 
budget deficit by one penny. Therefore, 
as we discuss the question of reducing 
Federal expenditures in the days ahead, 
let us remember that we are not talking 
about the funds that have been pledged 
for highway purposes only. These funds 
are not a part of the administrative 
budget and should have no place in any 
discussion of that budget. 

One administration spokesman has 
been quoted as saying: 

The highway program has to be treated 


as a part of our economy, regardless of the 
fact that it is paid for by dedicated funds. 


If this is true, Mr. Speaker, are any 
of the trust funds, including the social 
security program, exempt from freezes, 
cutbacks, or any other kind of diversion? 

I am aware of the realities that have 
been pointed out in this Chamber and 
which show that the administration has 
been able to make use of “frozen” trust 
fund money by borrowing it at low-in- 
terest rates. I am also aware that the 
legality of this practice has been chal- 
lenged by Governors, State highway of- 
ficials, and the Members of Congress 
who helped draft the Highway Revenue 
Act of 1956. 

While other trust funds, such as the 
social security trust fund, are supple- 
mented from the General Treasury, the 
highway trust fund is unique in that it 
is entirely supported by user fees, with 
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no support from general taxes. I have 
heard no suggestion that social security 
or railroad retirement benefits be re- 
duced. I submit that the highway trust 
fund be accorded the same respect. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for all of us, 
legislative and executive branch alike, 
to accept the call for fiscal responsibility 
and to restore the word “trust” to the 
highway trust fund. 


WILL TAX BILL REALLY HALT 
INFLATION? 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
vote imminent on President Johnson's 
proposed surtax, dire predictions are be- 
ing made by many responsible people. 
Unless we pass the bill, they say, our 
economy will collapse, inflation will run 
away—it already has been for months— 
and the foreign countries would lose 
confidence in our dollar. 

Really, the chickens have come home 
to roost, and now the big spenders are 
breathlessly running to the responsible 
and more conservative Members, expect- 
ing to be bailed out—again. 

The following editorial from the June 
17 issue of the Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch, 
points out some of the real causes of this 
critical situation: 

INFLATION Is APPROACHING POINT OF 
EXTREME DANGER 

Little by little, citizens of this greatest of 
all nations have been suffering from a de- 
cline in one of the freedoms the average 
American does not understand. It is economic 
freedom and economists label the thief ‘in- 
flation.” 

Webster defines economic inflation as “an 
increase in the volume of money and credit 
relative to available goods resulting in a con- 
tinuing rise in prices.” The dictionary also 
defines inflation as “empty pretentiousness.“ 

Inflation erodes not only the individual 
citizen's economic status, but it plays havoc 
with his country’s posture in dealing with 
other nations. The current inflation in the 
United States has reached such an advanced 
stage that the federal budget continues to 
move further out of balance and confidence 
in the dollar has greatly diminished. 

A chief whipping boy in the battle against 
inflation is the cost of the Vietnam War. 
However, of the $53 billion increase in esti- 
mated federal expenditures from mid-1965 
to mid-1968, less than half—about $25 bil- 
lion—1is attributable to the war. 

Thus, if war expenditures can legitimately 
be regarded as a cause of the current infla- 
tion, non-war spending must be considered 
a still more important cause. 

This nation has recorded a general price 
level climb of 10 per cent since mid-1964. 
At the same time, the advance in wages has 
been accelerating. In 1964, collective bar- 
gaining agreements showed an increase of 
3.2 per cent in 1964, 38 per cent in 1965, 
4.8 per cent in 1966 and 5.7 per cent in 1967. 

But organized labor cannot be saddled 
with all of the responsibility for fueling the 
price spiral. Statistics show that abnormally 
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This was attributed to competition in the 
labor market and resulted in a migration 
from low-pay industries to the higher-pay- 
ing industries. 

But the sad part of the picture is that the 
“thief” of inflation did not really improve 
the citizen’s real income. This is obvious 
when wages are adjusted for the rise in con- 
sumer prices. 

This is a vicious circle and the whirl is 
increasing with few brakes in sight. 

This new inflation is caused by excessively 
rapid creation of new money and the con- 
tinually unbalanced federal budget. 

Unless the federal government and the 
citizen himself is willing to immediately 
practice monetary and fiscal austerity, there 
can be no ending except monetary and fiscal 
collapse. 


HOW TO SOLVE POVERTY 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of publicity has surrounded the Poor 
People’s March here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal and Solidarity Day is upon us. 

In connection with these problems, and 
we all recognize that there are some 
people that do indeed need help, it is 
most refreshing to receive letters such as 
the one I received from Mrs. Birdie A. 
Faulkner of Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Faulk- 
ner gave me permission to use her letter, 
and I am inviting all Members of Con- 
gress to read it. Perhaps some of the 
leaders of the Poor People’s March may 
receive some ideas from its contents. 

The letter follows: 

CoLuMBus, OHIO. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL DEVINE: I ap- 
preciate very much getting the letters from 
your Office. 

I wonder why more people who are offi- 
cers in our Government, cannot see why 
these so called poor people are acting the 
way they are, It is simply because they want 
to show just how far they can go to get what 
they want without working for it, and to 
foree the hard working people in this coun- 
try to support them while they are com- 
mitting all kinds of crimes. 

I think letting them build and move in 
to homes on the lawns of our Capitol build- 
ings is an utter disgrace. They all had homes 
where they moved from, also food to eat, but 
of course had to work for it like millions of 
us have to do. 

I have been very poor all of my life but I 
have never acted as they are acting. I have 
never asked for aid from the Government. 
My husband died during the depression and 
left me with four children and no money. 
The children were all still in school, and I 
kept them there until they graduated. I 
worked day and night and with the chil- 
dren's help we got along fine; of course we 
could not own a car or any luxuries. 

I never went to college, and was not quali- 
fied for a high paying job, so I did sewing 
and took in boarders, and did all the cook- 
ing and housework for them and myself. Of 
course I lost our home which we only had 
half paid out, when my husband died. 

So you see poor people can get along if 
they want to. 

Thanks again. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. BIRDIE A, FAULKNER. 
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GUNS AND CRIME 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the outdoor 
editor of the Joplin Globe, Joplin, Mo., 
Bill Potter, has written an excellent 
article on the subject of guns and crime 
in the June 11, 1968, issue of the Joplin 
Globe. As my friend Bill Potter points 
out “there are radical arguments on the 
antigun side. There are irrational argu- 
ments among the progun people.“ 

I believe this article, written as it is by 
a recognized sportsman, sheds far more 
light than heat, and therefore, is a 
thoughtful contribution to the contro- 
versy now swirling about Capitol Hill. 
The article follows: 

GUNS AND CRIME 


One of the most controversial subjects 
bouncing around America today is the 
crime-control bill. 

I doubt if any honest citizen of this de- 
mocracy would hesitate to suggest that there 
is a real need for such legislation, Crime— 
per se—has become an alarming concern to 
people in all walks of life. 

The controversy, however, does not rage 
around the overall provisions of the bill but 
rather the matter of who shall own or who 
shall be permitted to purchase guns. 

There are radical arguments on the anti- 
gun side. There are irrational arguments 
among the pro-gun people. 

Let's stop for just a moment that those of 
us who may be old enough to remember, 
consider the Volstead Act. This piece of anti- 
drinking legislation was known as the 18th 
amendment. This piece of legislative ma- 
neuvering was made legally effective in 1920 
and until it was outlawed by the 21st amend- 
ment in 1933, it never stopped people from 
indulging in their alcoholic whims. 

Americans didn't stop drinking when they 
were told it was illegal. Americans won't stop 
possessing guns when they are told it is 
illegal. 

What I’m trying to say as an individual is 
this—whatever gun control legislation is fi- 
nally placed on the statute books of the na- 
tion, any way it is written or passed, there 
will still be guns around, firearms will be 
bought and they’ll get into the hands of the 
criminal element. 

There is little doubt that much stricter 
control of gun sales is needed. The basic 
question is how can this matter be legislated 
rationally—with “teeth” in the law and yet 
respect the right of every citizen to possess 
arms under the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Recent tragic events have lent themselves 
to a continuing insistence that immediate 
steps can be taken to forcibly remove the 
ominous threat of any gun’s potentially 
lethal danger. With this there is no argu- 
ment—every precaution should be taken 
to eliminate the hazard to life by trigger- 
happy criminals. 

A gun in the hands of one with dis- 
honorable intent, however, should not be- 
come the motivating obsession of anti-gun 
factions to remove the right of the hunter 
or the honest citizen to legally 
weapons of his own choosing—be it pistol or 
the long guns. 

There are sO many gun bills and/or 
amendments before the Congress that con- 
fusion abounds even in the halls of law- 
making institutions. Some of these bills get 
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straight to the heart of the matter others 
are drastic, unrealistic approaches to a seri- 
ous situation. 

Recently the House—immediately follow- 
ing the tragic death of Sen. Kennedy— 
passed by an overwhelming majority their 
version of a crime-control bill in which the 
mail order sale of handguns was made un- 
lawful. The President had requested that 
not only mail order sales of handguns but 
also of shotguns and rifles be made illegal. 

And, for the first time in more than 30 
year, the U.S. Senate gave some serious 
though to the matter of a gun control bill. 
The full Senate turned down the rational 
amendment proposed by Sen. Hruska (R- 
Nebr.) in which prospective purchasers of 
handguns by mail would have to supply 
an affidavit to the mail-order seller that the 
buyer was over 21 years of age and legally 
able to own a gun under his state and local 
laws. 

Whatever law finally becomes enacted in 
regards to gun control, it will not neces- 
sarily put an end to crime. The honest gun 
owner will not be changed by any new laws, 
nor will the criminal. The bad guy will still 
get the gun in some way to continue his 
nefarious pursuits. 

What I am trying to say, neighbor, is this: 
there needs to be some honest-to-God 
serious study about this matter of gun con- 
trol and the best place to start is at the 
local level. The Congress can pass all kinds 
of bills that makes it next to impossible to 
either buy or possess a gun of any kind but 
it is not going to stop the criminal element 
at the point-of-contact procurement of that 


gun. 

There is considerable talk about a bill 
which would require registration of all guns 
in possession of any citizen. I doubt if any 
person owning a gun for purposes of pro- 
tection, for sport or for hunting would ob- 
ject to that. It would, however, present a 
problem of personnel for enforcement of 
such an act. 

In the meantime—while all the contro- 
versy rages—let the burden of proof be upon 
the prospective purchaser of any gun... 
that said purchaser is of reputable character 
and is entitled with the full backing of all 
legal facilities, to buy the gun of his choice 
be it pistol, rifle or shotgun. Let the dealer 
in guns exercise wisdom and caution in any 
transaction that appears questionable in his 
opinion, 

Like the Volstead Act which failed to stop 
Americans from drinking hard liquors, no 
gun-control act will hinder the criminal in 
his quest. Everyone of us who are interested 
and concerned about this problem should 
take a good hard look at the facts and get 
the proper laws enacted—laws that are fair 
to all. 

We have so-called safety laws on the high- 
ways but it doesn’t seem to stop the mount- 
ing toll of traffic deaths. 

You don't legislate a halt to criminals ob- 
taining guns or using them. You do make it 
tougher for them to get the guns and make 
it a lot rougher after they use them. 

The important thing in this whole un- 
savory mess is that the honest citizen not 
be penalized because of a small percentage 
of crackpot criminals. 

You, I know, have your own ideas as to 
how this whole matter should be regulated— 
why not write your congressman and let him 
know how you feel. That, apparently, is 
where the action is these days—in the au- 
gust halls of Congress. 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT: “EVERY- 
THING IS NORMAL” 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mayor of Washington, D.C., and the 
president of the District of Columbia 
Hotel Association, made statements the 
other day to the effect that any Con- 
gressman who urges his constituents to 
stay away from Washington this summer 
is exaggerating the crime situation here. 

After all, they say, the riots that 
threatened to burn the city to the 
ground actually only burned a few 
blocks in the ghetto area.” 

“Everything is completely normal in 
every way,” the Hotel Association presi- 
dent said. 

Well, let us see what normal“ is, as far 
as Washington is concerned. 

In yesterday’s Washington Post, I ran 
across these sample headlines: Food 
Store Hit 1-2 Punch by Robbers,” “Gun- 
man Binds, Robs Apartment Secretary,” 
“Three Rob Loudoun Bank of More 
Than $8,000,” Store's $3,925 Deposit 
Waylaid by Gunmen,” “Bandits Rob 
Clerks, Clean Out Motel Safe,” “Jail 
Ordered in Firebomb Case here,” “Four 
Armed Men Hold Up Loan Firm,” and 
“Twelve Held in Riots Get Suspended 
Sentences.” 

These are just samples of what goes 
on in a “normal” day here in Washing- 
ton. The newspapers report only the 
more unusual cases. The ordinary, run- 
of-the-mill muggings, robberies, and 
stabbings are not reported. 

The Mayor and the Hotel Association 
can call this “normal” if they want to, 
but they are not kidding anyone but 
themselves. This is abnormal, in my 
opinion and certainly not the kind of 
atmosphere in which visiting men, wom- 
en, and children can walk the streets in 
safety. 

I am one of the Congressmen who ad- 
vised his constituents to stay home until 
some semblance of safety can be pro- 
vided for them here and I would have 
been derelict in my duty if I had not. 

I am also practicing what I preach be- 
cause I have left my family in the district 
this summer for the first time since I 
have been a Member. I can do no less 
for the people I represent than to advise 
them the same. 


TO STRENGTHEN AND IMPROVE 
THE OLDER AMERICANS ACT OF 
1965 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
DANIELS], together with 16 colleagues 
from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, introduced H.R. 17867, a bill to 
strengthen and improve the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965. 

The Older Americans Act of 1965 was 
a major landmark in the history of so- 
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cial legislation. The act created the Ad- 
ministration on Aging to be a focal point 
of concern within the Federal Govern- 
ment for the interests of older people. 
The provisions of the act created a part- 
nership of Federal, State, and local re- 
sponsibility for encouraging a fuller 
range of opportunities and services for 
older people. 

In the period since the passage of the 
Older Americans Act, the Administra- 
tion on Aging has approved the plans 
of 45 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands to 
carry out the title III provisions of the 
act. In these 48 jurisdictions, State com- 
missions and agencies on aging have as- 
sumed the important work of leadership 
and stimulation in implementing the 
broad mandate of the act. Through the 
allotments made available under title 
III, 700 community programs have been 
approved, providing a wide range of serv- 
ices in a wide diversity of localities, rang- 
ing from the remote rural area and small 
town to the large city. Nearly 600,000 
older Americans have been directly 
reached by these programs. And, for the 
first time, many communities have been 
able to plan and work toward an ef- 
fective program in behalf of their older 
people. 

Hand in hand with these activities 
undertaken at the State and local levels, 
100 research and demonstration projects 
have been supported under the title IV 
provisions of the act. These projects are 
paving the way for new knowledge and 
new approaches in such areas as coordi- 
nated community services, retirement 
planning and preparation, meaningful 
retirement activities, living arrange- 
ments, and special services. This year, as 
the result of the extension of the act 
by the Congress in 1967, the Adminis- 
tration on Aging has launched a na- 
tional pilot project of food and nutri- 
tion services to gain new knowledge about 
the dietary problems of older people and 
to demonstrate various ways by which 
food services and nutrition information 
can be organized to meet some of the 
serious nutritional needs of older people. 
As the pilot program proceeds, it will 
undergo rigorous evaluation so that the 
results can be shared promptly with 
others interested in establishing similar 
food service programs. 

Under the title V training grant pro- 
visions of the act, continued progress 
has also been made. By the end of this 
fiscal year, over 3,000 persons will have 
received short or long term training to 
help meet the serious needs for trained 
personnel that exist in programs for the 
aging. 

I have spoken in terms of numbers of 
programs and projects, Mr. Speaker. 
But, what has the Older Americans Act 
meant in human and “down to earth” 
terms. 

For the older person who wants and 
needs to continue active participation in 
community life, the Older Americans 
Act has opened up opportunities for vol- 
unteer service across the Nation, made 
available programs or recreation, educa- 
tion, and services in senior centers, en- 
couraged the development of employ- 
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ment referral and placement services for 
those who wish to continue to work. 

For the older person threatened with 
a loss of independent living through 
temporary illness or frailty, Oider Amer- 
icans Act programs have provided the 
means to continue to live a more normal 
life near friends and in familiar sur- 
roundings by such services as homemak- 
ers, housekeeping, and shopping help. 

For the homebound older persons, 
friendly visiting and telephone reassur- 
ance services are spreading under the 
Older Americans Act, services based on 
the fact that someone cares. 

For the older person to whom trans- 
portation has become an obstacle, trans- 
portation services are being developed in 
many of the programs started under the 
act. 

Mr. Speaker, many imaginative and 
worthwhile programs have begun under 
the Older Americans Act. Without ques- 
tion, one of the great contributions of 
the act is the increased awareness that 
now exists regarding the needs, interests, 
and capabilities of our older people. The 
success of the programs initiated to date 
have been heartening. But, it is also clear 
that various parts of the act need to be 
strengthened, that certain already 
proven approaches be encouraged on a 
broader scale, and that it is time to take 
a bold new step in giving major visibil- 
ity and purpose to more fully utilizing 
the talents and skills of older Americans 
in meeting many of the service needs of 
people in their communities, both 
young and old. 

Specifically, the legislation that I am 
introducing today would strengthen the 
capability of State commissions and 
agencies on aging in the areas of state- 
wide planning, coordination, and evalu- 
ation related to the broad mandate of the 
Older Americans Act. The States carry a 
heavy responsibility in this regard, and 
their present resources are very limited 
for the job that needs to be done. 

To give more special focus to the lead- 
ership role of the State agency in this 
area, the amendments provide for a new 
requirement that the State’s plan include 
a provision for statewide planning, co- 
ordination, and evaluation of programs 
related to the objectives of the Older 
Americans Act. These efforts would in- 
volve the appropriate coordination and 
planning with other State and local 
agencies concerned with such basic areas 
of importance to older people as income 
maintenance, health, housing, social 
services, employment, education, and 
leisure time, and community services. 
They would enable the States and their 
citizens to develop long-range plans for 
their older population, to identify un- 
met needs and to set priorities for needed 
action, and encourage the improved use 
of existing public and voluntary re- 
sources in meeting major gaps in exist- 
ing programs. To assist the States in 
carrying out these activities, the portion 
of a State’s allotment under title III of 
the Older Americans Act which is avail- 
able to pay part of the costs of State plan 
administration would be increased to 10 
percent of $100,000—$50,000 in case of 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa—whichever is greater. In addi- 
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tion, the Federal share of these costs 
would be increased to 75 percent. 

In addition, the amendments would 
give the State agencies and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
the flexibility to respond to priority 
needs of older people by concentrating on 
statewide, area, or regional approaches 
to the problems of older people. Under 
this innovative proposed change, the 
Secretary would be authorized to set 
aside up to 10 percent of the title III 
appropriation for projects which would 
be conducted, directly or under contract, 
by the State agency in priority areas 
identified by the Secretary. These proj- 
ects would be model programs designed 
to give greater concentration and impact 
to the implementation of more com- 
prehensive programs that could bridge 
limited geographic and economic bound- 
aries. 

Another important amendment is the 
extension of the Federal sharing to pro- 
vide for a fourth year of support for title 
III projects for community services, 
planning, and training. This amendment 
would give the State agencies on aging 
flexibility to make an award of an addi- 
tional year’s support which are demon- 
strating a solid approach to developing 
services, but where the community needs 
additional time to develop local support 
to assure the continuation of a program 
after termination of Federal support. I 
believe that it is important to provide 
this additional year so that constructive 
programs that are underway in several 
communities will not be jeopardized by 
the untimely withdrawal of Federal in- 
terest and support. 

The proposed amendments would also 
add a new title to the Older Americans 
Act authorizing a most significant pro- 
gram called “Service Roles in Retire- 
ment.” The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare would be authorized to 
make grants to or contracts with public 
or nonprofit agencies and organizations 
to pay not more than 90 percent of the 
cost and development of projects for 
providing opportunities for persons age 
60 or over, no longer regularly employed, 
to render supportive services to children 
and older people with special needs. Un- 
der this new program of “Service Roles 
in Retirement,” older people would pro- 
vide services to: First, children receiving 
institutional care in hospitals, homes for 
dependent, and neglected children, or 
other establishments providing care for 
children on a temporary or permanent 
residential basis; second, children from 
low-income families or from urban or 
rural areas with high concentrations or 
proportions of low-income persons 
through services in such capacities as 
aides or tutors; and third, older persons 
in need of special, personalized assistance 
because of physical infirmities or other 
special circumstances. 

This provision of the bill would absorb 
the foster grandparent program which 
is now being funded by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and administered 
by the Administration on Aging and 
OEO. The foster grandparent program 
has proven the preventive value of in- 
dividualized attention and companion- 
ship to children in need. Currently, 4,000 
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older men and women serve as foster 
grandparents to 8,000 children in 157 
institutions and community settings in 
38 States and Puerto Rico. It is a pro- 
gram which has eloquently demonstrated 
the contributions that older people can 
make in being of service to others. 5 

This new title VI to the Older Amer- 
icans Act will enable the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
a broader application of the basic values 
of personal care and companionship, 
documented by the experience of the 
foster grandparent program. As the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare said when they joined in recom- 
mending this new program: 

The new “Service Roles in Retirement” 
program unites two key concepts; new op- 
portunities for older citizens of the nation 
to give of their skills and talents to their 
communities; and the enrichment of the 
lives of neglected children and less fortunate 
older persons through their efforts, 


This program would follow the ex- 
ample of the foster grandparent program 
in giving continued emphasis to the par- 
ticipation of low income older people and 
working with community action agencies 
in the sponsorship and development of 
programs in many instances. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt action on 
the Older Americans Act Amendments 
of 1968. 


THE NEW TRADE BILL IS IN THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join in support of President 
Johnson’s constructive and forward- 
looking trade bill of May 28. These pro- 
posals are a logical follow-up on the 
recently concluded Kennedy round trade 
negotiations. They will move us further 
along the path started by the Congress 
and by the President and his predecessors 
for more than three decades. 

These proposals will make further 
progress toward international trade co- 
operation and must be carried out while 
we are fully aware of attempts to impose 
protectionist limits. The President has 
called attention to the need to work out 
a long-term policy to guide American 
trade expansion through the 1970's. Spe- 
cific and practical steps which he has 
suggested will offer an opportunity to 
such areas as the chemical industry to 
make an even greater contribution in the 
future to our export surpluses and inter- 
national balance of payments. 

He has noted the success of the ad- 
justment assistance provisions of the Au- 
tomotive Products Trade Act of 1965, 
which serve as a guide to what can be 
done in this area. The law needs more 
flexibility in this range. The Executive 
order which he has described would es- 
tablish a wide basis for consultation and 
assistance in developing a far-reaching 
trade policy, and I am sure that Mem- 
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bers of Congress, labor, business, and 
agriculture will agree that the Nation 
must aim for a progressive, flexible policy 
that will adjust to the changing world 
around us, 

The legislation for which he asks would 
also give the President authority to con- 
duct minor but essential negotiations on 
matters which are likely to arise while 
the administration’s trade policy is un- 
derway. This housekeeping authority is 
a “must” if we are to keep the United 
States moving forward in a liberal trade 
direction. In all respects, the President’s 
proposals are positive and beneficial and 
I hope my colleagues will join me in sup- 
porting them. 


CREATING A JOINT COMMITTEE 
TO STUDY CRIME 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
establish a joint committee for the study 
of crime. Our national attention has been 
focused on crime for some time. The 
FBI keeps us informed on the statistics 
which reveal an upsurge of nearly 50 
percent since 1960. The tragedies which 
are written in the headlines of the news- 
papers serve only to emphasize just what 
a complex and deeply rooted problem 
crime has grown to be. The crime issue 
is facing us and it can no longer be 
ignored. 

My bill would establish a committee 
composed of seven Members of the House 
and seven Members of the Senate, to be 
appointed, respectively, by the Speaker 
of the House and the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. In both cases, no 
more than four Members could be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The 
purpose of the committee would be to 
make continuing studies and investi- 
gations into all aspects of crime in the 
United States. This would include a com- 
prehensive study of the causes, the ef- 
fects and the extent of crime as well as 
the effectiveness of current prevention 
and control; it would also explore means 
by which measures for combating crime 
could be improved. The committee would 
make reports to the Senate and the House 
on the findings of its studies and inves- 
tigations, and would then make recom- 
mendations as appropriate. 

We have been enacting stop-gap meas- 
ures dealing with the subject of crime for 
many decades. We have been attacking 
the problem of crime from many angles, 
but we have somehow neglected to enact 
a measure which would round out our ef- 
forts. The bill which I am introducing to- 

day would do just that. It will lend conti- 
nuity to our efforts to face this issue. 

The National Crime Commission’s task 
force on science and technology report 
concluded that the greatest single need 
throughout the Nation’s law enforcement 
and criminal justice system is basic re- 
search. According to the report, we know 
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very little about the actual effectiveness 
of our current crime control measures, 
which cost the Nation more than $2 bil- 
lion a year. It is precisely to this need 
that the committee which I am proposing 
would address itself. The joint committee 
would first of all, increase the under- 
standing the Congress has of the prob- 
lem, and then enable us to draw up a 
sensible policy on the problem and set 
the course for enactment of further leg- 
islation to help alleviate it. 

Our increasing concern with the prob- 
lems of crime and law enforcement has 
been refiected in recent legislation. We 
have just passed the anticrime bill. 
While this measure would considerably 
strengthen our attack on crime, we have 
the responsibility to go one step further. 
We must establish a permanency in our 
dealings with the subject. We must create 
a facility which is a part of Congress to 
keep us informed and keep our measures 
from striking out in different directions 
and not attacking the problem directly. 

Our time has come to take more initia- 
tive in the war on crime. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that we have let 
too much time slip away. The time for 
action is now, and we must move in the 
direction which will facilitate our ac- 
cepting the challenge of combating crime 
in our society. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, for June 24 through 
June 28, 1968, on account of official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Nepzi, for June 19 through June 
24, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia) and 
to revise and extend their remarks and 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ScHwENGEL, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. GOODELL, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. 
FEIGHAN) , for 30 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Mappen and to include a letter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Ruopes of Arizona. 

Mr. Gusser in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in four instances. 

Mr. WINN. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. ScHERLE. 
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Mr. Marutas of California. 
Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 


Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. STANTON. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. BELL in two instances. 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. MORTON. 

Mr. LATTA. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FercHan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Purcett in five instances. 

Mr. Hays in two instances. 

Mr. Lonc of Maryland in two instances. 

Mr. FRASER in two instances. 

Mr. Pepper in four instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. RARICK in six instances. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. HEBERT. 

Mr. FISHER in two instances. 

Mr. Worrr in two instances. 

Mr. FALLON. 

Mr. DE LA Garza in three instances. 

Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. Assit in two instances. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Ran in two instances. 

Mr. TENZER in three instances. 

Mr. ECKHARDT in two instances. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida in five instances. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1164. An act for the relief of Rollo 
Oskey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1974. An act to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

S. 2026. An act for the relief of Yvonne 
Davis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2036. An act for the relief of Mrs. Aili 
Kallio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3058. An act to amend the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act to revise the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for the 
provisions of the act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

S. J. Res. 160. Joint resolution to amend the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 to authorize 
an investigation of the effect on the securi- 
ties market of the operation of institutional 
investors; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1655. An act for the relief of Clara B. 
Hyssong; 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of Capt. 
David Campbell; $ 

H.R. 2455. An act for the relief of Dean P. 
Bartelt; 

H.R, 2688. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Charles C. Beaury; 

H.R. 4566. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Thomas; 

H. R. 4961. An act for the relief of Donald E. 
Crichton; 

H.R. 5854. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Juanita Collinson; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Claud 
Ferguson; 
H.R. 6890. An act for the relief of Lester W. 
Hein and Sadie Hein; 

H.R. 8088. An act for the relief of Willard 
Herndon Rusk; and 

H.R. 15856. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and adminis- 
trative operations, and for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 18, 1956, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 6157. An act to amend section 3620 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to payroll 
deductions for Federal employees; 

H. R. 15462. An act for the relief of Lennart 
Gordon Langhorne; and 

H.J. Res, 1268. Joint resolution making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 7 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, June 
20, 1968, at 11 o'clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1952. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting plans for works 
of improvement prepared under the provi- 
sions of the Watershed Protection and Fiood 
Prevention Act, as amended, involving struc- 
tures of not more than 4,000 acre-feet (Bea- 
verdam Creek, S.C., California Lake, Fla., 
Chicot Creek, Ark., Delaney Creek, Ind., Los 
Fresnos Resaca, Tex., lower Salt Creek, 
Kans., Midland-Drayton, N. Dak., Suwanee 
Creek, Ga., Waubonsie Creek, Iowa), pursu- 
ant to the provisions of 16 U.S.C. 1005; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

1953. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
application of the King Hill Irrigation Dis- 
trict, King Hill, Idaho, for a supplemental 
loan under the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act, pursuant to the provisions of section 
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4(c) of the act; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

1954. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting plans for works 
of improvement prepared under the provi- 
sions of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended, involving struc- 
tures of more than 4,000 acre-feet (Arroyo 
Colorado, Tex., Bay Creek, II., Cedar Piney, 
Ark., North Powder River, Oreg., upper Salt 
Creek, Kans., Washington Mountain Brook, 
Mass.), pursuant to the provisions of 16 
U.S.C. 1005; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1955. A letter from the General Manager, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, transmit- 
ting a list of the nonprofit educational in- 
stitutions and other nonprofit organizations 
in which title to equipment was vested by 
the Commission for the calendar year 1967 as 
provided by section 2 of Public Law 85-934, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 3; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2269. An act to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, relative to 
the unlawful seizure of fishing vessels of the 
United States by foreign countries; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1566). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. S. 1059. An act to amend the 
act relating to the leasing of lands in 
Alaska for grazing in order to make certain 
improvements in such act. (Rept. No. 1567.) 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. UDALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14005. A bill to author- 
ize the disposition by the city of Hot Springs, 
Ark., of certain property heretofore conveyed 
to the city by the United States, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1568). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Interest Equal- 
ization Tax Operations” (25th report by the 
committee) (Rept. No. 1570). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report pertaining to saving 
America’s small lakes (26th report by the 
committee) (Rept. No. 1571). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. UDALL: Committee, on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 11552. A bill for the relief 
of certain property owners in Tate County, 
Miss., with amendment (Rept. 1569). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 17974. A bill to provide greater op- 
portunity for participation in rulemaking 
by and on behalf of persons of limited 
means; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: 

H.R. 17975. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in textile articles; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 17976. A bill to provide for a study 
of the need for increased expenditures for 
public works in smaller urban areas as a 
means of reversing migratory trend toward 
large metropolitan areas; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr, GURNEY: 

H.R. 17977. A bill to amend section 2312 of 
title 18, United States Code, to permit a per- 
son enforcing that section to stop a motor 
vehicle to inspect the serial number of its 
body and motor if he has reason to sus 
that the motor vehicle has been stolen; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17978. A bill to amend section 3109 of 
title 18, United States Code, to permit an 
Officer to execute certain search warrants 
without giving notice of his authority or 
purpose; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17979. A bill to provide for the in- 
vestigative detention and search of persons 
suspected of involvement in, or knowledge of, 
Federal crimes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 17980. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that inter- 
est shall be paid on amounts withheld from 
wages for purposes of the Federal income tax 
and on certain amounts paid by individuals 
as estimated income tax; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 17981. A bill to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended, to provide 
funds and authorities to the Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of providing free 
or reduced meals to needy children not now 
being reached; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

HR. 17982, A bill to amend title 37 of the 
United States Code to provide travel and 
transportation allowances for visits by the 
next of kin to a serviceman undergoing med- 
ical care for injuries or illness incurred in 
combat; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland: 

H.R. 17983. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to liberalize the age and service 
requirements for immediate retirement of 
Government employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 17984. A bill to amend chapter 83, title 
5, United States Code, to eliminate the re- 
duction in the annuities of employees or 
members who elected reduced annuities in 
order to provide a survivor annuity if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor 
and permit a retired employee or member to 
designate a new spouse as survivor if pre- 
deceased by the person named as survivor at 
the time of retirement; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 17985. A bill to amend the provisions 
of subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code, to modernize the meth- 
ods of computing civil service annuities, and 
to correct certain inequities; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 17986. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase the credit 
against tax for retirement income; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 17987. A bill to provide Federal lead- 
ership and grants to the States for develop- 
ing and implementing State programs for 
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youth camp safety standards; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. RARICE: 

H.R. 17988. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals who received benefit overpay- 
ments under title 38, United States Code, in 
connection with the Tangipahoa (La.) Par- 
ish school board on-farm training program; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, Mr. 
BARRETT, Mrs. SULLIVAN, Mr. Reuss, 
Mr. AsHLEY, Mr. Moorneap, Mr. St 
GERMAIN, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. MIN- 
isu, Mr. HANNA, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. 
Rees, Mr. Worrr, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
FRIEDEL, and Mr. PEPPER) : 

H.R. 17989. A bill to assist in the provision 
of housing for low- and moderate-income 
families, and to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing and urban development; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 17990. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for better control 
of the interstate traffic in firearms; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 17991. A bill to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to limit the categories of ques- 
tions required to be answered under penalty 
of law in the decennial censuses of popula- 
tion, unemployment, and housing, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama: 

H.R. 17992. A bill to modify the project for 
Mobile Harbor, Ala.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 17993. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment, promotion, separation, and re- 
tirement of commissioned officers of the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 17994. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the use in commis- 
sion of certain crimes of firearms transported 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 17995. A bill to provide idemnity pay- 
ments to dairy farmers; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H. R. 17996. A bill to authorize preschool 
and early education programs for handi- 
capped children; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 17997. A bill to provide for improved 
employee-management relations in the Fed- 
eral service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

HR. 17998. A bill to amend section 127 of 
title 23 of the United States Code relating to 
vehicle weight and width limitations on the 
Interstate System, in order to make certain 
increases in such limitations; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

HJ. Res. 1343. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.J. Res. 1344. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 1345. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. J. Res. 1846. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee to Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


By Mr, MINISH: ; 
H.J. Res. 1347. Joint resolution creating & 
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Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.J. Res. 1348, Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. J. Res. 1349. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: 

H. J. Res. 1350. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the 30th day of September in 
1968 as Bible Translation Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

HJ. Res. 1351. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.J. Res. 1852. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.J. Res. 1353. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.J. Res. 1354. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.J. Res. 1355. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. J. Res. 1356. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.J. Res. 1357. Joint resolution to create a 
Joint Committee on Crime, the Courts, and 
Law Enforcement; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. Con. Res. 790. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to participation by Federal agencies in the 
Ninth International Congress on High Speed 
Photography; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


By Mr. JACOBS (for himself, Mr. Fas- 
CELL, Mr. McEwen, Mr. Tenzer, Mr. 
MacGrecor, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. 
Burton of Utah, Mr. CHARLES H. 
Wr. sow, Mr. Burke of Florida, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. BUTTON, Mr. ROYBAL, 
Mr. Erperc, Mr. Wourr, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. LUKENS, 
Mr. Moss, and Mr. Hacan): 

H. Res. 1221. Resolution providing for en- 
closing the galleries of the House Chamber 
with a transparent material to improve the 
acoustics on the floor and in the galleries; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


353. The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the Territory of Guam, 
relative to opposition to a federally appointed 
comptroller in the elective governor bill, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 17999. A bill for the relief of (Juan) 
O. Francisco Orbino; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 18000. A bill for the relief of Giaco- 
mo La Bianca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BOGGS: 

H.R. 18001. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Faustino Eclevia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 18002. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
eesco Sciortino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18003. A bill for the relief of Asun- 
cion V. Anonuevo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18004. A bill for the relief of Atana- 
cia E. Bondoc; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18005. A bill for the relief of Carmine 
Corrado; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18006. A bill for the relief of Gia- 
como F. Pettito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 18007. A bill for the relief of Flori- 
mundo Batista Cerveira; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 18008. A bill for the relief of Gio- 
vanni Lo Zito; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 18009. A bill for the relief of Carmelo 

Intili; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 18010. A bill for the relief of Wil- 
Mam H. Tripp; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H.R. 18011. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Elba Engracia Davila-Martinez; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 18012. A bill for the relief of Pasquale 
Cicchetti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18013, A bill for the relief of Fabio 
Costantino; 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18014. A bill for the relief of Jose de 
Mendonca da Silva and Florentina Correia da 
Conceicao da Silva; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 18015. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Michale, to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 18016. A bill for the relief of Thaddeus 
L. Michalski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18017. A bill for the relief of Earl F. 
Werner; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18018. A bill for the relief of Mohamad 
Ali Googerdchian and Maniegeh Razai 
Googerdchian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 18019. A bill for the relief of Erika M. J. 
Armstrong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 18020. A bill for the relief of Kunie 

Kiyomura; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


to the Committee on the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XII, 
352. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
William McNeill, Jessup, Md., relative to 


redress of grievances, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


June 19, 1968 


EXTENSIONS. OF REMARKS. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


UNITED STATES AND SOVIET NU- 
CLEAR SUBMARINE PROGRAMS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 10, 1968, edition of the State news- 
paper of Columbia, S. C., contains an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled “Beneath the 
Surface.” 

The editorial is devoted to a warning 
given by Adm. Hyman G. Rickover in 
Charleston, S.C., when he discussed the 
United States and Soviet nuclear sub- 
marine programs, The main point of 
Admiral Rickover’s warning was that the 
Department of Defense, under former 
Secretary of Defense McNamara, had or- 
dered a freeze on attack submarine con- 
struction to take effect when the 69th 
nuclear attack submarine was launched. 
The admiral warned that this policy still 
dominates official thinking, and that it 
was a part of the McNamara legacy 
being carried out so faithfully by his 
many Assistant Secretaries who still in- 
habit the Pentagon. 

The admiral warned also of the dis- 
turbing number of Soviet submarines 
now in evidence around the world's 
oceans. Also, he stated that the Soviets 
are producing faster and quieter nuclear 
submarines which will soon approach or 
even surpass the best in the U.S. sub- 
marine inventory. 

Iam quite familiar with Admiral Rick- 
over’s problem. I have discussed the mat- 
ter with him personally and, as a result, 
have questioned Secretary of Defense 
Clifford and other defense officials in 
depth regarding their intentions with 
respect to new submarine construction. 
It is my earnest hope that this line of 
approach, combined with public opinion 
as reflected in this excellent editorial, 
will serve as the catalyst to stir up the 
necessary action in the Pentagon. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
Senators to this excellent editorial and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BENEATH THE SURFACE 

Unless Washington moves at something 
like flank speed, Admiral Hyman G. Rick- 
over warned last week in Charleston, the So- 
viet Union may outgun the U.S. nuclear sub- 
marine force within five years. This was not 
the first time the admiral had sounded this 
alarm, but so far the Administration has 
failed to respond. 

Instead, it adheres to the old and largely 
discredited McNamara formula of restraint. 
Former Defense Secretary McNamara was per- 
suaded that this country enjoyed a sizeable 
edge in nuclear sub development, an advan- 
tage that was likely to continue. He seems 
to have dismissed intelligence reports that 
indicated furious activity at Soviet ship- 


building yards where nuclear submarines 
were known to be under development. 
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At the time, the United States had about 
40 missile-armed Polaris subs and a smaller 
but growing number of attack subs designed 
to put the enemy undersea force out of com- 
mission in the event of war. The Soviet nu- 
clear navy was considerably smaller, and Mc- 
Namara was convinced that Russia, histori- 
cally a half-pint naval power, would continue 
to lag far behind. He therefore ordered a 
freeze on attack sub construction to take 
effect when the 69th ship slid down the ways. 

This policy still dominates official think- 
ing, and the McNamara phaseout of nuclear 
construction is still official policy. Under the 
existing unhurried timetable, the nation’s 
last nuclear attack submarine is to be 
launched in 1973. 

Meanwhile, evidence continues to accumu- 
late on the growing Soviet threat to Ameri- 
can underwater dominance. Accurate es- 
timates are hard to come by, but it is known 
that the Russians are engaged in a crash pro- 
gram of construction and development. They 
are catching up with the U.S, nuclear fleet 
in numbers, and “they will soon be ahead of 
us,” as Admiral Rickover warned Wednesday, 
unless Washington acts fast. 

Even more disturbing than the increasing 
number of Soviet subs is the evidence of 
their speed and efficiency. America’s Polaris 
and attack subs are little changed from the 
original design. But the Soviet Union is pro- 
ducing ever-faster and ever-quieter ships, a 
particular advantage where the hunter-killer 
subs are concerned, Quite obviously, these 
submarines were designed with but a single 
purpose in mind: to seek out and destroy 
America’s 41 Polaris submarines should the 
decision ever be made to order a Soviet first- 
strike against the United States. 

It is a frightening possibility. As long as 
the nation’s Polaris fleet is able to launch 
a massive counterattack against any aggres- 
sor, the United States enjoys considerable 
security from attack. But in the face of a 
growing Soviet attack force and with produc- 
tion of U.S. attack subs frozen at an arbitrary 
69, that security is subject to grave doubt. 

Conventional missiles, being stationary, are 
always vulnerable, and the constantly mobile 
SAC bombers already are being eliminated. 
The Polaris force thus becomes the nation’s 
first line of defense. It cannot be jeopardized 
without an ensuing threat to the survival of 
the United States. 

Admiral Rickover’s warning cannot safely 
be ignored. 


FLAG DAY, 1968: A REMINDER OF 
OUR PRICELESS HERITAGE 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in these trying times, Americans can 
take strength in harking back to our 
national heritage. 

If we refiect briefly on the struggles 
which have made this great Nation the 
symbol of freedom throughout the world, 
we better understand the tasks which we 
are now undertaking to insure that men 
shall not be ruled by tyranny. 

Mr. Budd W. Boyer of the Pompano 
Beach Sun-Sentinel, in commenting on 
our flag, said: 


To stand as free people beneath the legacy 
of our flag, and to have the privilege of say- 
ing “I am an American and that is my flag.“ 
is an honor for which every citizen of this 
nation should daily give thanks.” 


I think Mr. Boyer has caught the spirit 
of our flag and I would at this time like 
to include for the interest and informa- 
tion of my colleagues Mr. Boyer’s edi- 
torial from the June 14 edition of the 
Sun-Sentinel, as follows: 


FLaG Day, 1968: A REMINDER OF OUR 
PRICELESS HERITAGE 
(By Budd W. Boyer) 

The flag of our nation is 191 years old 
today, but the spirit which it embodies is as 
old as the first desire for freedom welling in 
the breast of men who suffered the yoke of 
tyranny. 

More than an emblem to designate the 
origin of a vessel in foreign ports, greater 
than an insignia to represent a ruling group, 
finer than a banner to indicate a 
cause, the American flag is symbolic of rights 
and privileges which only a self-governed 
people could attain. 

Those who established the nation to which 
the flag belongs were of diverse backgrounds 
and nationalities. Yet in common cause and 
with resolute purpose to not only obtain 
their goal but to assure its preservation for 
posterity, they cast off their other ties and 
became one free people in a new land of 


On June 14, 1777, the chosen representa- 
tives of the new nation adopted the design 
for a flag. There in the Continental Congress, 
Old Glory was born from the hearts and 
minds of men who had suffered, sacrificed 
and finally triumphed in pursuit of freedom. 

With such a heritage, with the inspiration 
of fierce patriotism burning in the souls of 
the creators, with the great potential of this 
experiment in democratic process even then 
apparent, the American flag was indeed a 
child of destiny. 

And the child grew with the nation. There 
was an awkward age, when succeeding Con- 
gresses determined to add to dimensions of 
the flag as new areas attained statehood. But 
as it became evident such experiments were 
impractical, the flag was restored to its ori- 
ginal conception, with bright stars on the 
blue field being added to mark each state. 

Child of destiny, product of sacrifice and 
inspiration, heritage of hope and faith, the 
American flag was born of a driving neces- 
sity to throw off strangling chains of enslave- 
ment, and would face perilous paths and 
tribulations to survive. 

But as there were men and women who had 
placed material possession and life itself be- 
low the overriding will to seek freedom, if 
not for themselves then for their children 
and their children’s children, so were there 
others to sustain that will. 

Always there were men to whom life was 
not so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery. 
Always there were women who would step to 
the cannon’s mouth and load the charge in 
defense of freedom when their men fell 
wounded on the battlefield. 

Oh, what has been the inspiration of this 
starry banner, and what has been the re- 
sponse as the years rolled on? In the light 
of battle and in quiet corners of the na- 
tion’s shrines, ready to die for the flag, ready 
to support the principles embodied in the 
flag, ready to pay tribute to the patriots who 
kept the flag, the men and women of Amer- 
ica have been legion. 

From the land of birth, the American flag 
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has carried the message of a free people’s 
strength and accomplishment to the corners 
of the earth, to the depths of the seas and 
toward the boundless infinity of space. 

And wherever it has traveled the flames 
of hope have burned brighter for others who 
dare to seek the path to freedom. Borne by 
Americans of every color and creed, the flag 
has led the way as aggression, ignorance, 
pestilence and despotism fell back before 
the invincible force of right, truth and 
knowledge. 

This is what the American flag has come 
to mean to the world. Representative of a 
free people in a free land who are willing 
to share the bounty that freedom has pro- 
duced. 

Not that a free people are infallible in all 
they do, but that they are as willing to con- 
front their own shortcomings and seek and 
attain solutions, no matter how difficult, as 
they are to aid others. This too is a part of 
the heritage which is symbolized by the 
American flag. 

There have been, and still are, those who 
would desecrate and despoil the symbol of 
America, seeking in this way to insult the 
nation. Those who do this, act as much 
through ignorance of what the flag truly rep- 
resents as they do through the spate of im- 
mature violence that reflects a lack of ca- 
pacity to be worthy of a priceless heritage 
of self-determination. 

To stand as free people beneath the legacy 
of our flag, and to Fave the privilege of say- 
ing “I am an American and that is my flag” 
is an honor for which every citizen of this 
nation should daily give thanks. 

For the right, as Americans, to pledge alle- 
giance to the flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands, each of us should dedicate at 
every opportunity, as did those who pre- 
served for us the right, all that is ours in- 
cluding life. For only free people have this 
choice and only so long as Old Glory waves 
will it be ours. 


Is IT TIME THAT CONGRESS GUIDE 
OUR WAR POLICIES? 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, a letter recently written by a 
friend of mine, Larry Doyle, was pub- 
lished in the Minot, N. Dak., Daily News. 

In his letter, Mr. Doyle comments on 
an editorial that appeared in the Minot 
Daily News in 1935 which gave an un- 
canny and accurate prediction of an- 
other world war in the making. 

Mr. Doyle’s concern that the present 
troubled world could lead to another 
world war is shared by a great many 
people, and he gives some good advice 
as to how o avoid it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is Ir TIME THAT CONGRESS GUIDE OUR 

War POLICIES? 
EDITOR, THE News: 

The old Cramond Hotel at Rugby, which 
for many years has been a landmark on Main 
Street is being torn down, This is an old 
frame structure which has stood for years 
until fire gutted the interior a couple of 
years ago. While being a sidewalk superin- 
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tendent I happened across The Minot Daily 
News printed Monday evening, March 25, 
1935. It contained a news item headed “Cuba 
Will Give Medals to American Soldiers Who 
Fought Back in ‘98’”. It had an ad for the 
old Strand Theatre, admission 15 cents, It 
contained a picture of Minot Model Beaver 
Kits for 1935: Bill Stevens, J. Allen, Tim Sul- 
livan, Paul Krueger, Bob Chatfield, H. Pick- 
ens, Reuben Hammond, Bill Hubbard, L. 
Birdsell, Kenneth Chatfield, Bob White, stu- 
dent manager and coach W. D. Allen. 

What caught my eye the most was an edi- 
torial headed “Choosing Sides“. First para- 
graph states: Things seem to be shaping up 
again in Europe for another fresh jolly war, 
as Kaiser Wilhelm used to say. There are 
again as in 1914 two groups lining up against 
each other.” The editorial went on to reveal 
that it was Germany again along with sey- 
eral allies Germany hoped would be on her 
side who were to be pitted against the world 
again. It described how Germany would be 
encircled by an iron ring of a new alliance 
which would squeeze the fight out of her. 
It stated France had the strongest fighting 
force of the day and was in league with 
Russia. It stated Italy would stand with 
France and England, would also ally with 
France. It was noted by the editor that 
Germany wanted smaller countries to join 
her in a suicide pact, It also stated: “As for 
America what are we to do—one thing, keep 
out of it—our side is the outside.” 

We all can see now how close the editor 
came to prophesying the initial steps and 
outcome of World War II. With a few ex- 
ceptions it turned out to be a suicide pact 
for Germany and her allies without any 
great gain for the world except it rid the 
universe Of a madman. 

Maybe our United States Congress should 
take heed and start using their authorita- 
tive powers to guide our present hot and 
cold wars to a peaceful conclusion. 

Larry DOYLE. 

MINOT. 


GARY, IND.: A LAW-ABIDING AMERI- 
CAN CITY 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, these ar- 
ticles recently in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD by two of our colleagues written by 
an apparently unknown author, John J. 
Synon, narrated a list of fantastic 
charges about crime and lawlessness in 
Gary, Ind. 

The crime records of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation in reports issued by 
J. Edgar Hoover in 1966 records Gary, 
Ind., far above the average American 
cities with over 100,000 population. 

To wit, 1966: 153 American cities had 
more burglaries—breaking and entering; 
107 American cities had more larceny— 
over $50; 61 American cities had more 
robberies—holdups; and, 50 American 
cities had more murders and man- 
slaughters than Gary, Ind. 

Gary’s population is made up of all 
nationalities with a majority of the black 
race. 

These facts reveal that for an urban, 
industrial area made up of many na- 
tionality groups, Gary, Ind., is far above 
the average in anticrime and law en- 
forcement than many rural urban cen- 
ters throughout our Nation. 
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Mr. Speaker, I have received a great 
number of letters and communications 
protesting the articles this myterious 
John J. Synon has written. Mr, Synon 
seems to have some special bitterness 
against the city of Gary, Ind., and I in- 
clude with my remarks a letter from Mr. 
David Sheer, 718 North Hamilton Street, 
Gary, Ind. 

Gary, IND., 
June 4, 1968. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MADDEN: Through the 
familiar process well known to the trade as 
“extensions of remarks”, thousands of ar- 
ticles and speeches make their way into the 
Congressional Record. Most of them are in 
good taste and reflect their high level of 
sponsorship. When occasional “slips” do oc- 
cur, it is hoped that the pointing out of the 
offense and the offender will lead to its cor- 
rection, 

On Thursday, May 9, 1968, Congressman 
James B. Utt of California sponsored a series 
of four articles concerning the hopelessness 
of life in a city which had suffered a break- 
down in law enforcement. They were au- 
thored by John J. Synon and carried the 
title: Gary: A City Without Hope. Gary’s 
record for law enforcement and anticrime will 
compare far above most urban areas in the 
nation. 

Gary, withal, has had no race riots and 
none are foreseen. 

John J. Synon used an old bag of tricks to 
poison the air, the old and familiar tech- 
nique of the big lie and guilt by association. 
Richard Gordon Hatcher was elected mayor 
of Gary, but he was not elected mayor of 
Gary, Indiana because Gary is 65 per cent 
black. About 62 per cent of the student body 
attending the Gary public schools are Negro, 
but this is at least 15 per cent above the 
average for the entire population and this 
figure does not include parochial and other 
schools. The Negro population is also younger 
than the white and a smaller portion of the 
Negro population would be of voting age. 

Nearly 40,000 people came to the new Twen- 
tieth Century city between 1910-1920. The 
“skyline of steel“ became the city’s magic 
symbol in that decade. 

By August, 1944, it was estimated that Gary 
had a population of more than 120,000 peo- 
ple. According to the 1940, national census, 
Gary had one of the largest foreign born 
populations per total population to be found 
in the United States. 

Gary is the story of people; it is the story 
of the meeting of many ways of life and what 
they have done to get along with one an- 
other. James H. Baldwin, when he was presi- 
dent of the National Urban League, pointed 
out that “Because clashes are sensational, 
they are apt to dominate the news of inter- 
racial developments, while the evidence and 
scope of cooperation between the races are 
the light still hid under the bushel. 

“It is essential in the national interest that 
this light be exposed .. .” 

People came here in search of jobs; they 
stayed on to make homes and raise families. 
They thrived here. Other industries came, 
other artisans, professional men, retail stores, 
banks, publishing houses. People constantly 
talked of peaceful living. They talked of how 
to make their lives more attractive. 

As a community, since the late 308, we have 
worked hard for the improvement in the 
lives of all our people. Latin-Americans and 
others usually listed as minorities have al- 
ready begun to assist one another to im- 
proved job opportunities through study, edu- 
cation, and occupational self-discipline. 
There is a growing perception that we will 
all win or lose through our success or failure 
to recognize the rights of the least privileged 
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Negro minority. Democracy necessarily in- 
eludes all. 

The fact that there has been no violence 
in Gary may be more due to a high degree of 
intelligence and sophistication in the Negro 
and white leadership than to apathy. There 
is a sharp recognition of the points at con- 
flict. There is also an understanding of the 
need for continuous negotiation. There is 
also a growing sense for the need for the 
feeling of community of spirit in all parts 
of the city. 

There is no evidence of any breakdown in 
the enforcement of the law in Gary, Indiana. 
The Northwest Indiana Crime Commission, a 
private agency, looked with favor upon the 
choice of James Hilton as Chief of Police. 
His choice was considered a good one by most 
of the business community and by most 
churchmen. There is a shortage of police 
personnel, however, and efforts are being 
made to rectify this condition, 

What we are accomplishing now is much 
more important than all of what was done 
in the past. The revitalizing of the down- 
town area, the slum dwellings that have al- 
ready been torn down, the slum dwellings 
that will come down in the immediate fu- 
ture, and the construction of new homes. 
We have the knowledge that people of di- 
verse racial and ethnic backgrounds can live 
and work together. We know that there is 
simply no reconciling democratic living and 
racist practices. Without hope, without the 
mutual sharing of the Gary dream, all that 
there would he is frustration, 

We need inspiration, knowledge and skills 
for the years to come. We must keep our 
schools democratic with integrated, quality 
education. We must continue to raise the 
education level of adults and school drop- 
outs with evening classes. We must maintain 
a climate conducive to the continued growth 
of Northwest Campus of Indiana University. 

The teaching profession is given the dedi- 
cated task of leading this generation to be- 
lieve in, struggle for, and to attain freedom. 
More than that! It is the continuing responsi- 
bility of all of us to develop a working knowl- 
edge of what constitutes good behavior and 
to live every day according to these beliefs. 
Without at least a high-school education, it 
is almost impossible for one to get a job. 
There is an increasing pressure upon the 
individual to go on to college. Knowledge is 
the road to freedom. Come, let us march to- 
gether. We are all Americans. 

The democratic way is the pursuit of the 
methods of reason and intelligence in all 
things. That is why we have been equal to 
the task of maintaining a peaceful com- 
munity. That is why we will be equal to the 
continuous task of rebuilding homes, neigh- 
borhoods, schools, and business establish- 
ments. 

Sincerely yours, 

Davip SHEER. 


A SUGGESTED FOREIGN POLICY 
HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, there is 
much talk abroad in the land concern- 
ing the conduct of our foreign policy. 
Some of it is merely campaign rhetoric; 
some is the result of careful thinking, 
analysis, and reflection. The problems 
besetting America today are not simple 
and therefore do not submit to simple 
answers. 
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Mr. William R. Mathews, of the Ari- 
zona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz., has done 
a comprehensive job of outlining some 
of the problems we face in foreign rela- 
tions around the world. Mr. President, 
I think it would be helpful if the Senate 
had the benefit of his analysis, so I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial en- 
titled “A Suggested Foreign Policy,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SUGGESTED FOREIGN Polier 
(By William R. Mathews) 


We are literally stuck in Vietnam. Our big 
problem today is to get unstuck. It is going 
to be a much longer and more difficult job 
to do that than most of us realize. In any 
event, there is no use crying over spilt milk. 
We should learn how to retrieve a mistake. 

Our plight calls for a review of our for- 
eign policy in general, Our obsession that we 
must protect all nations from aggression and 
come to the help of nations whose freedom is 
being threatened is wrong. That policy began 
with President Harry S. Truman and has 
been publicly reiterated by Presidents Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, John F, Kennedy and Lyndon 
B. Johnson. That policy is that it is the 
American duty to come to the help of free- 
dom everywhere it is menaced! That policy 
took us into Vietnam. I could never under- 
stand how Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy could take us into far-off Vietnam to 
stop Communism,” but evade doing anything 
about nearby Cuba. 

If we are to avoid such tragic mistakes in 
the future, we must use as a basis the ever- 
lasting self-interest of our country. Only by 
making clear the obvious self-interest of our 
country, can any American government in 
the future unite our country behind a wise 
foreign policy. 

That in turn requires a flexible policy that 
recognizes first of all our vital self-interests. 
Today our vital self-interests might be out- 
lined by the frontier reaching from Alaska, 
Hawaii, Panama Canal triangle in the Pa- 
cific; and Iceland, Newfoundland, the Ba- 
hamas, Puerto Rico and the Panama Canal 
in the Atlantic. 

Next come our primary interests whose 
frontier in the Pacific reaches from the Aleu- 
tians to Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, to 
the Philippines, Singapore and the Straits 
of Malacca. The whole Pacific Ocean area 
behind that island perimeter reaching down 
to Cape Horn includes our primary inter- 
ests. We are the policeman of that area. 
Through the instrumentality of our Navy we 
assert our responsibility and authority. 

The Atlantic Ocean area, which includes 
the British Isles, the North Sea and the 
NATO countries and the South Atlantic, 
marks our primary interests in Europe. These 
primary interests can become vital interests 
overnight. They are that important. 

However, they are distinguished in the 
European area by sharing responsibility as 
allies. In the Pacific we do not have allies 
of military importance, whereas in Europe 
we do. 

Pinally, comes the recognition of our re- 
mote interests. They comprise the continent. 
of Asia, the Indian Ocean and African coun- 
tries. Certainly we must be interested in all 
of this area, but never as a military ally of 
any Asiatic or African nation. We must never 
land troops anywhere at any time on the 
continent of Asia and Africa. 

Asia has more than half of the people 
of the world. Purely on the basis of its over- 
whelming manpower we can never win a 
military decision there. What would happen 
is happening today in Vietnam. 
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Our mission in the future should 
be to control the sea lanes, which can be 
done effectively and economically with our 
Navy. We can and should have friendly re- 
lations with the nations of Asia and Africa, 
but stay out of the fights and squabbles 
that are bound to break out from time to 
time. If we base our foreign policy on the 
fundamental of self-interest, our chances of 
getting involved in another remote, inde- 
eisive war will be greatly reduced. 

We also must realize that history shows 
that there has always been present what I 
call predatory powers, governments that 
seek to expand their authority by deliber- 
ately provoking wars. The past 54 years of 
history, which include World Wars I and II, 
and Korea, have seen this take place re- 
peatedly, as the victims sought to defend 
themselves. We went to the help of the vic- 
tims, because we unconsciously knew that 
we would have to fight the predators alone 
if they achieved their ambitions. 

There are two predatory powers in the 
world today—the Soviet Union and Red 
China. If it had not been for the Marshall 
Plan and our military power, the Soviet Union 
would have overrun all of Western Europe. 
As one who was in Greece in June of 1947, 
and Italy, Germany, France and Britain 
months later, I saw how close Soviet Com- 
munist imperialism came to doing just that. 

We must never forget October of 1962, when 
Moscow was caught installing missiles with 
@ range that could reach our big cities and 
industries. That ambitious act. shows how 
recklessly Moscow has misjudged the United 
States. 

We must remember that at this minute 
Moscow has thousands of party cells through- 
out the world. By coming to the help of Cuba 
she proved how she would support “wars of 
liberation” everywhere. She means what she 
preaches, as she makes Egypt one of her 
more-promising satellites, That is why in our 
own self-interest we must have enough mili- 
tary power to command the respect of the 
Soviet Union and China. 

Any discussion of China should be based 
on the fact that China rivals Egypt in being 
one of the first great civilizations with a 
6,000-year written history. China has been 
through all kinds of periods of rebellion and 
conquests, but also periods of notable gran- 
deur. She invented gunpowder, paper and 
the civil service for government employes. 
As Marco Polo described her, she had a much 
more affluent civilization when he visited her 
than did the people of Europe. 

She also has a history of being a predatory 
power, as the conquests of Tamerlane and 
Genghis Khan indicate. At one time she con- 
quered all of Vietnam. But she also has had 
her periods of decadence, such as her past 
two centuries when she bowed down to the 
superior forces of the European nations. Dur- 
ing those years China was “peace-loving.” 

Fortunately for us, Chairman Mao, wi 
his new militant cultural revolution, has set 
back China's development by at least 10 if 
not 25 years. His Red Guard campaign vilified 
intellectuals, industrial managers and Com- 
munist party leaders, and to some extent 
paralyzed industry and closed the schools 
and universities. China cannot advance polit- 
ically or economically as long as this sit- 
uation prevails, 

Temporarily, she is a paper tiger, but she 
is destined within the lifetime of most of you 
to become a predatory power. The reason is 
those qualities are built into the genes of 
every Chinaman. 

Finally, we should never lose sight of the 
fact that we are the wealthiest and most 
powerful nation in the world. Yet, if we in- 
tend to stay that way, we must not go off on 
searches for unlimited and unattainable po- 
litical objectives beyond our power to control. 
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HE'S A REPORTER, SIR 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WAVA in the Washington area 
recently provided us with a very timely 
note on the whys and wherefores of some 
of the events of the day. I respectfully 
submit same for the perusal of my col- 
leagues and, I hope, of all who avail 
themselves the use of this RECORD: 


There is a group of people who wants riots 
to come to Washington. This same group is 
probably responsible for much of the riot- 
ing in other parts of the country. They al- 
Ways seem to show up anywhere in the 
country wherever a crowd shouts at a police- 
man, whenever an isolated nut takes a pot- 
shot at a cop. These men are not black 
power advocates. They’re not members of any 
organized conspiracy. But they are men of 
the shadows and they are surely as much to 
blame for America’s violence as if they had 
taken a loaded gun and fired it into a crowd. 
Who is this group? 

This is Jim Russell and I'll be back in a 
moment with a WAVA spotlight commen- 
tary. 

Americans are waking up to the real cause 
of their country’s racial strife. They are be- 
ginning to realize that to a large extent the 

of this country is guilty of inciting to 
riot. Even the most responsible newspaper, 
television or radio station is guilty. Why? 
Because they are being used by the so-called 
advocates of destruction, the burn-baby- 
burners, this country’s most irresponsible 
spokesmen. 

We of the press claim innocence always; 
after all, we are only covering the news. The 
people have a right to know. Well, it’s about 
time we realized that today’s civil rights 
militant leaders were yesterday’s nobodies. 
We made them what they are today. 

What has happened to the value of the 
press space and time that it is available so 
cheaply to every rabble rouser? It’s probably 
true today that if I get up on a soapbox in 
downtown Washington screaming burn, 
baby, burn,” tonight I would make front 
page in most major newspapers and my face 
would be smeared on every TV screen in the 
country. 

A good example is the case of H. Rap 
Brown. Brown is an intelligent, alert and 
totally irresponsible young man. What has 
happened to our sense? Have we of the press 
gone mad that we cater to this petty mal- 
content’s every whim? Certainly we must 
cover the news, but are we crazy that we 
give our airtime so freely that he can spew 
his venom and just plain filth? 

And yet every time we think we are re- 
sponsible, we have only to think back to the 
day that Rap Brown was arrested in Alex- 
andria. Brown’s foul, stupid and irresponsl- 
ble statements were seen throughout the 
country. 

I think it’s time now. I think the press 
must put a higher value on the spoken or 
televised word in print or picture. We must 
admonish the press, “for God's sake, respect 
yourselves. Don't sell your integrity down 
the river for a good quote.” 

Mr. President, you ask, as do citizens across 
the country, why we are having racial dis- 
turbances. You set up panels to study it. 
Mayors and governors and milquetoast 
civic leaders debate the problem. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if you seek the cause of racial flareups 
don’t miss the forest for the trees, The 
answer is closer than you think—right next 
to you, sir. That man approaching now— 
he’s a reporter, sir. 
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“STATE OF THE UNION, 1968”—A 
SERMON 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, recent- 
ly, at the 99th annual conclave of the 
Knights Templar of Kansas, the Rev- 
erend Lee Baggett, minister of the Riv- 
erside Christian Church, Wichita, Kans., 
delivered an excellent sermon on the 
subject, “State of the Union, 1968.” 

The sermon is a most timely discus- 
sion of the problems confronting our 
Nation in 1968. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE UNION, 1968 
(Sermon delivered at the 99th annual con- 
clave of the Knights Templar of Kansas, 

May 6, 1968, at Arkansas City, Kans., by 

grand prelate, the Reverend and Sir 

Knight Lee Baggett, minister, Riverside 

Christian Church, Wichita, Kans.,—Scrip- 

ture: Matthew 5: 1-16.) 

I hope none of you will be overly con- 
cerned about the title of the sermon. It 
seems that every preacher is talking today 
about the state of the union and about the 
race problem, or Viet Nam, or poverty, or 
anything like this. Not directly anyway. But 
we need to face up to the real cause of all 
problems. History may well record that the 
greatest contribution Martin Luther King 
made to our society was the awareness that 
these are moral issues, They are not political, 
they are not economical, they are not social; 
the problems before us today demand a 
moral decision on the part of our people and 
on this scheme more of us ought to be 
preaching. 

In my state of the union message I would 
begin with a note of optimism. We have 
never had it so good, you and I. Each day 
some new gadget is invented which makes 
life easier for us, some new medicine is dis- 
covered which makes life longer. I remember 
not long ago hearing Dr. Von Braun, father 
of the atomic bomb, saying: 

“Man has progressed further in the last 
fifty years than in any other one thousand 
years of civilization.” 

I believe that is true. Over the same roads 
where our forefathers came to Kansas in 
covered wagons, making ten miles on a good 
day, we zip today in our air-conditioned au- 
tomobiles at seventy miles an hour, and with 
all the comforts of home. With that same 
car we can go to Oklahoma City, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, or almost any- 
where else without getting off super high- 
ways. On the site of their one-room mud 
huts we now have homes with soft beds, cen- 
tral air and heat, electric lights and dozens 
of other comforts. 

I would remind our women folks they have 
never had it so good. They are surrounded by 
gadgets which make life easier; for example, 
stoves which turn themselves on, cook food 
until it is done, turn themselves off, and 
then automatically clean themselves. The re- 
frigerators, freezers, washers, dryers and 
cleaners are all designed to make life easier 
for them. We have forgotten the old, black, 
iron washpot out in the back yard where 
clothes were boiled over a wood fire and 
cleaned with homemade soap—we have for- 
gotten a wood-burning cook stove in the 
kitchen which had to be kindled each morn- 
ing and which, in the south where I grew 
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up, was the only heat in the winter time. We 
have forgotten what it was like to have the 
bathroom fifty feet away from the house, 
especially on a bitterly cold morning. This is 
truly an amazing world in which we live. 

I would also remind our men that they are 
eating high on the hog, too. We have moved 
from a ten-cent-an-hour wage, with no se- 
curity, to a decent living for most folks. The 
average income per family in Wichita today 
is over eight thousand dollars, fifty years ago 
it was less than eight hundred. It is not un- 
usual at all anymore for an average, working 
family to have two cars, two bathrooms and 
two telephones. We Americans comprise only 
a small part of the world population and yet 
we have 60% of the world’s telephones, 70% 
of the world’s cars, 80% of the world’s bath- 
tubs, and 90% of the world’s electrical gadg- 
ets. We make better provision for retirement 
than any people in history. We can feel proud 
of all this. 

Educationally there is no end to where our 
children can go. They graduate from high 
school today with an education equal to two 
years of college 25 years ago, and yet no one 
wants to hire them until they have a college 
degree. We have a higher percentage gradu- 
ating from college today than did we from 
high school 75 years ago. Everything looks too 
good to be true. 

And it is. In all of this prosperity and good 
living there is something wrong. We are not 
the happy people we ought to be. Fear is a 
part of our everyday living. On our way to 
the bank with our fat paychecks we keep 
looking behind us for someone to steal it, or 
overhead for some enemy bomber to blow it 
all up. We are so afraid of losing what we 
have we can’t enjoy it. We have lost faith in 
our country and in ourselves... How did it 
all happen? Where did it start? 

Well, it didn’t start in politics, and it didn’t 
start in social conditions and it didn’t start 
in church. Every time in history when a 
nation has suffered a breakdown in its honor 
and prestige it started in the home. Family 
togetherness is a thing of the past. Marriage 
vows have lost their sacredness, today there 
is one divorce to every 2.8 marriages each 
year. Children are left to run wild on the 
streets and as a result juvenile delinquency 
is becoming a major problem. The fault does 
not lie with the schools or the police or the 
community or with the kids, it lies with the 
parents! How did J. Edgar Hoover of the 
FBI state it: 

“If parents could be made legally and 
financially responsible for the acts of their 
children, juvenile delinquency would almost 
disappear.” 

Home for them is nothing more today than 
a way-station where we meet to eat and sleep 
together. Toynbee, the world’s greatest his- 
torian, records that the fall of every great 
civilization began with a breakdown in the 
home. 

We have also experienced a breakdown in 
our national honor and integrity. In much 
of the world today we are hated, sometimes 
with cause. Demonstrations against America 
are a commonplace thing, our flag is being 
burned as often as it is being raised. Even 
in our own borders the cry of treason rings 
out as loud as that of loyalty. Where did we 
go wrong? 

All of this has happened because we have 
tried to sustain a nation without God. We 
have forgotten that the greatness of America 
is founded upon the greatness of God. We 
have forgotten that the men who made this 
country great walked in the footsteps of 
Jesus. Our greatness is in God and we are 
dangerously close to losing it all because God 
is being discarded as an old-fashioned fuddy- 
duddy who is out of tune with the times. 

I know the figures don’t bear this out but 
it is true. So we have grown to where 66% 
of our people are members of the church and 
over 90% of them say they believe in God. 
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So what? We are having less influence on 
America today with this 66% than we did 
with 35% less than a hundred years ago, We 
have moved from a dedicated minority to a 
disinterested majority. No one has said it 
better than General Omar Bradley: 

“Our knowledge of science has outstripped 
our ability to use it. We have become mental 
giants and moral infants. We have discovered 
the secret of the atom and rejected the 
Sermon on the Mount. The power of our 
weapons is more important than the power of 
Jesus Christ. This is our dilemma as a na- 
tion and for it we are paying a terrible price.” 

These are the problems. What can we do 
about them? Knowing the problem is no good 
unless you have an answer. I have one! 

We need to invite Jesus Christ back into 
our homes. We need to dust off the family 
Bible and read it together. In all my years 
in the ministry I have never known a family 
who didn’t say this was the hardest thing 
in the world for them to start, and the best 
part of their family life after they did start. 
It means doing things together, as a family. 
This old saying is true that the family which 
prays together stays together. 

We also need to get Jesus Christ back into 
our national affairs. Things are rotten these 
days. They must be when a U.S. Senator is 
proven guilty of taking money and using it 
for his own self and all his colleagues do is 
spank his arm gently, and then want to send 
to prison those who dared to expose him. 
Things are rotten when returning servicemen 
tell of vast black market operations in Viet 
Nam to which the authorities turn a blind 
eye. Things are rotten when our national 
capitol can become one of the most crime- 
infested cities in the world. Things are rotten 
when a frustrated preacher or movie enter- 
tainer can take advantage of a situation to 
humiliate the high office of the presidency of 
the United States. In all of this sordid mess 
there is no God! We need Jesus Christ 
walking the hallways of Congress, we need 
Him sitting in on conferences in the White 
House, we need Him handing down decisions 
from the Supreme Court; we need Him di- 
recting the affairs of government from every 
office we have. We will never again be the 
great nation we once were until God is in- 
vited back to share in the decisions He once 
helped to make. 

Finally, good friends, we need to invite 
Jesus Christ back into the church. We are 
building great Temples and preaching to big 
crowds but in all of this there is no Holy 
Spirit. We need churches filled with re- 
pentent sinners instead of contented saints. 
We need preachers filled with the Holy 
Spirit instead of psychology. ... We need 
people saying “amen” instead of “I wonder 
when he is going to stop talking.” ... We 
need tears instead of boredom. 

Jesus Christ can give us all of this and 
more if we will just give Him back our 
churches and our nation and ourselves 
Let us pray. 

BIOGRAPHICAL 

Lee Baggett was born in San Antonio, 
Texas, on August 27, 1917. A postal employee 
in Shreveport, La., for 13 years prior to enter- 
ing the ministry. Holds B.A. and B.D. from 
TCU, Fort Worth, Texas. Pastorate at Hous- 
ton, Texas, until 1964 when he came to 
Riverside Church in Wichita, where member- 
ship has increased to more than 600. 

Sir Knight Baggett served for 3½ years 
in 30th Infantry Division during WW II, 
saw 18 months overseas; participated in 7 
major campaigns, received a number of unit 
citations and a Bronze Star. 

He holds membership in Caddo Lodge No. 
179, Shreveport, La., and the York Rite in 
Wichita, Kansas, bodies. He is a dynamic 
speaker and fully alive to the problems of 
today. 
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MRS. AMY ROBINSON, OF INDIAN- 
APOLIS, WINS COLLEGE DIPLOMA 
AFTER 35 YEARS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in 1933, Mrs. 
Amy Robinson of Indianapolis entered 
college for the first time, but lack of 
funds in the depression years kept her 
from finishing. However, for the last 8 
years, she has been taking night classes 
at Indiana Central College, while work- 
ing through the day, and received her 
diploma at this year’s commencement 
exercises. 

Mrs. Robinson has given an example 
of hard work, courage, faith, and perse- 
verance that is certainly worthy of note, 
and well could be followed by others. She 
is to be congratulated on the example 
she has set and we all wish her the very 
best in her future. 

The following story from the June 2, 
1968, Indianapolis Star and the editorial 
from the June 4, 1968, Indianapolis News 


describe this remarkable woman’s 
achievement: 
[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
June 2, 1968] 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION 


For most people it takes four years after 
high school to graduate from college; but for 
Mrs. Amy Robinson it took 35 years. She en- 
tered college in 1933 after she was graduated 
from Crispus Attucks but lack of funds dur- 
ing the depression prevented her from 
continuing. 

Mrs. Robinson, who is 53, attended night 
classes at Indiana Central College for the 
last eight years while working days as an 
inspector for International Harvester Co. She 
earned her diploma majoring in sociology 
and has plans to go on for her doctorate 
degree, 

She knows what it means to work for what 
she has but feels “many children today ex- 
pect everything to be given to them, and I’m 
talking about both whites and colored.” They 
expect everything on a silver platter, she 
says. 

Why, after all those years, did Mrs. Robin- 
son go back to school? My mother (who died 
in 1962) insisted I go back.” Her daughter, 
Valeria, has 12 credit hours to go for her de- 
gree at Marian College. 

Mrs. Robinson had another reason for 
obtaining more education, one which she 
had learned firsthand. “Power is education,” 
she notes. “Through that we (Negroes) can 
get green power (money) and through money 
we can gain other achievements.” 

From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News, June 4, 

1968] 


Mrs. RoBINSON’s DIPLOMA Has A SPECIAL 
MEANING 


(By Josef H. Hebert) 


Mrs. Amy Robinson has a message. 

And when the 53-year-old Negro mother 
steps forth to receive her college diploma to- 
night at Indiana Central College commence- 
ment that message, she says, should be 
apparent: 

Stay in school. 

For Mrs. Robinson, 3432 Asbury Road, the 
diploma in sociology marks an achievement 
of goals pounded into the bloodstream by 
parents who held the value of an education 
second to none. 
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That quality was a rare one in the years 
of Mrs. Robinson’s rearing. The depths of the 
Great Depression loomed ominously when she 
was graduated from high school in 1933, She 
is a native of Indianapolis. 

“Back during the Depression I wanted to 
be a lawyer but had to drop out after three 
weeks. What was the use of going to school 
in the Depression, I thought. But my mother 
insisted that I go back.” 

Bleak days of poverty followed by procras- 
tination prevented her return to the class- 
room until 1960 when she enrolled in Indiana 
Central's night classes, against the insistence 
of her mother—herself a one-time teacher in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. Robinson’s mother died in 1962 but 
“knew I was going to finish (college) because 
I promised her I would,” she said. 

“I think the desire of an education is some- 
what maternal with us. It has the most 
force.” 

Mrs. Robinson is not the only member of 
the family “bent on getting an education.” 
Her sister, Eddie Lee Durham, 1001 West 35th 
Street, has three years of college and Mrs. 
Durham’s daughter, Jo Ann, is a teacher in 
a Vermillion (S.D.) high school. 

Mrs, Robinson’s daughter, Valeria, says she 
will return to Marian College next fall. She 
needs only a dozen credit hours for a degree. 

“I suppose I too preach the gospel of edu- 
cation, just like Dr. King,” Mrs. Robinson 
says. 
“Many children today expect everything to 
be given to them and I’m talking about both 
whites and colored. I remember times when 
I didn't know where the next penny was 
coming from for my tuition. 

“I don't expect anything to be given to 
me on a platter just because I’m colored.” 

For more than 28 years Mrs. Robinson has 
worked as an inspector with International 
Harvester Company. But in the last eight 
years she has spent her evenings at Indiana 
Central College. 

Now she has high hopes of doing some- 
thing relating to her degree. 

“I'd love to work with minority groups 
the American Indian or the Negro.” 

Her most fervent teachings will center 
around the need for an education. 

“I'd like to talk to all the children—not 
just the colored. So many of them think 
that all is just fun,” she says, alluding to 
some young person’s lack of concern for 
school, “Why if it hadn't been for Sputnik 
what would our future have been?” 

Again she refers to today’s youngsters “ex- 
pecting everything on a silver platter” and 
proposes that the militants of the civil rights 
movement are in this category. 

“They can call it black power or anything 
else they want to, but the power is educa- 
tion. Through that we can get green power 
(money) and through money we can gain 
other achievements.” 

Mrs. Robinson has come a long way since 
she was graduated from Public School No. 
13, entered Crispus Attucks High School in 
the 1920s and made her first attempt at 
higher education in 1933. 

She is a member of the drama honorary 
society at Indiana Central, a key force 
in Citizens’ Forum, Inc., has served on the 
Governor's Commission on the Status of 
Women. 

She also is a tireless worker in local labor 
union affairs and says one day she would 
like to “go to Africa as an ambassador of 
good will.” 

The trip, she explains, would be under 
the Social Technical and Education Program 
of the United Automobile Workers (UAW). 

Asked if she is seeking a master’s degree 
she replied: 

“Now I'd like a doctorate—I guess it’s just 
sorrel slide because you just want to keep 
going.” 
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THE HEADMASTER RETIRES 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I have risen 
more than once before to speak of my 
great and good friend, Dr. Frank L. 
Boyden, the outstanding and dedicated 
headmaster of Deerfield Academy. Not 
least among these occasions was our 
meeting last October 11. At that time, 
many of my colleagues in both Chambers 
also paid tribute to the beloved head- 
master on the announcement of his in- 
tention to retire from the academy 
which he had headed for 12 years. 

The Recorp already holds the ac- 
count of his life of distinguished service 
unparalleled in the history of education. 
I fear that more words can little add to 
fulfilling the debt all of us owe to this 
humble individual possessed of a quiet 
understanding. i 

I had the pleasure of nominating 
Frank Boyden in April for the New Eng- 
land Council Award for an individual of 
singularly distinguished service which 
benefited his fellow citizens. I could 
think of no one who better fulfilled these 
qualifications. 

But the time has arrived. Dr. Frank 
Boyden has this month retired from the 
academy he loved so much and to whose 
students and alumni he was so endeared. 
A tribute to him entitled “In Apprecia- 
tion” appearing in the Greenfield Re- 
corder of June 11, expresses the love and 
debt of gratitude felt by those who lived 
and worked closest with him. I am sure 
that it will not be the last tribute to this 
great man for his influence will long 
be felt and his service to other universi- 
ties, his town, and the Nation will con- 
tinue. But I insert this latest expres- 
sion of appreciation in the RECORD in an- 
other attempt to put in words what this 
man means to so many. 

In APPRECIATION 

More startling events took place on the 
world news scene last week but few matched 
in significance the retirement from Deer- 
field Academy leadership of Dr. and Mrs, 
Frank L. Boyden, 

Great men from the fields of government 
and education have waxed eloquent in their 
tributes to the Boydens, Humanitarians, so- 
ciologists and public figures for the past sev- 
eral weeks have voiced their individual and 
collective appreciation. Graduates of the 
famous school have sent messages of love 
and respect to the couple who meant so much 
to them. 

This newspaper today, in the post-com- 
mencement hush that has fallen over Deer- 
field’s meadows, adds an editorial note of 
respect and gratitude for many years of as- 
sociation with Dr. and Mrs. Boyden. Its 
staff members—three of whom are numbered 
among Mr. Boyden's boys”—have been priv- 
Neged to be neighbors over the years. Many 
of us have been guests and have shared in 
Deerfield activities. 

Newspaper persons are inclined to view 
the world’s great skeptically. They have a 
different relationship with such persons than 
that of the reader. They see public figures 
offstage and in private times of irritation, 
uncertainty and pettiness. They view heroes’ 
offguarded moments, 
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We have found Dr. and Mrs. Boyden to be 
very real human beings. But they are of a 
special type. Both possess unusual qualities 
of humaneness and quiet understanding 
that set them apart. They have had the abil- 
ity to look deeply beneath the surface of 
situations, of events and persons. And their 
own innate goodness has allowed them to 
arrive at conclusions that were both logi- 
cal and of lasting benefit. 

The Boydens are not—and never have 
been—the naive little folks many sophisti- 
cates have delighted in picturing them. But 
they have not allowed their own intellects 
to blind them to the verities of life and of 
human nature. In their quiet fashion, they 
have challenged the vain, the stubborn and 
the selfish thousands of times over the years. 
Not always have they been victorious but 
their triumphs have been many and the losers 
in such conflicts have eventually gained by 
the lesson. 

Frank and Helen Boyden built far more 
than a fine school at Deerfield Academy. They 
have sent out into the adult world thou- 
sands of boys and girls who were better for 
their experience there. By their personal ex- 
amples, they have instilled in the hearts of 
others an understanding of life’s real values. 
Through their activities as citizens, they 
have encouraged their neighbors to make 
Franklin County a more humane society. 

For all these gifts we thank them. For their 
kindnesses we make known our lasting ap- 
preciation. And for their lessons in the art 
of living, we pledge in a small way our ef- 
forts to spread the gospel better understand- 
ing among men. 


THE POOR PEOPLE'S CAMPAIGN 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Friends of Poor People’s Campaign, an 
organization working to coordinate sup- 
port for the goals delineated by the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King and the Poor 
People’s Campaign among such organi- 
zations as Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, American Civil Liberties Union, 
Peace Action Council, Women for Legis- 
lative Action, SANE, and others, has 
brought to me approximately 600 peti- 
tions signed by over 6,000 concerned in- 
dividuals. 

The petitions have been circulated pri- 
marily in Los Angeles and other southern 
California communities, but signatures 
are included also from other parts of 
California and other Western States. 

I wish to commend this group of dedi- 
cated citizens for their efforts on behalf 
of those who seek a way out of poverty 
and despair. At their request I am pre- 
senting these petitions to Speaker Mo- 
Cormack and to Chairman PERKINS of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The text of the petition is as follows: 

We, the people, petition our Government 
in support of the Poor People’s Campaign: 
to end war, poverty, and racism. 

Whereas, the richest country in the world 
spends only 11% of its budget for health, 
education, and welfare; and 79% on wars 
past, present, and future 

And because of these reversed priorities 
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30 million Americans are forced to lead lives 
of poverty and despair— 

We, the undersigned, therefore urge our 
elected representatives to adopt those rec- 
ommendations of the Commission on Civil 
Disorders which would create two million 
new jobs, provide decent living standards for 
all who cannot work, make decent housing 
available to low and middle-income families, 
and desegregate all schools. 

Additionally, we urge passage in full of 
the legislative program of the Poor People’s 
Washington Campaign, which, in the name 
of humanity and justice, is calling for a 
bill of economic and social rights. 

We demand: an end to the War in Viet- 
nam; a commitment to justice. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 1929-1968: 
“There is nothing, except a tragic death wish, 
to prevent us from re-ordering our priorities, 
so that the pursuit of peace will take prece- 
dence over the pursuit of war. There is 
nothing to keep us from re-molding a re- 
calcitrant status-quo with bruised hands 
until we have fashioned it into a brother- 
hood.” 


RIOTS BLAMED ON COMMUNISM 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago the Corpus Christi Caller Times 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., carried a letter 
to the editor from Julio L. Morales, of 
Kingsville, Tex. Mr. Morales is a Cuban 
refugee. I submit his statement to the 
attention of my colleagues, as follows: 

Riots BLAMED ON COMMUNISM 
EDITOR, THE CALLER: 

The racial upheaval is making America 
more and more conscious that there are hid- 
den powers working in its midst to destroy 
peace and order, create turmoil, build social 
cleavage, turn brother against brother and 
make this a hell of a place to live. 

I have been noticing the advance of the 
colored minority war and have been predict- 
ing to my friends that this was coming up 
at a fast step. I am not a prophet. I am just 
a Cuban refugee, a refugee of the subterfuge 
tactics of communism, that socialist mon- 
ster that works in the dark and never lets 
down till you wake up to be too late. 

Editors and correspondents are trying to 
look for an explanation. They can't under- 
stand why we should have a civil war here. 
They write articles full of beautiful words 
asking for community spirit, common sense, 
more responsibility, campaigning for love of 
brother, mutual respect among different 
skin-colored people and what not, What a 
waste of typewriter ribbon! .. . 

Do not call this movement an extremist 
Negro manifestation or a reflection of poor 
people's unrest. Colored people are good at 
heart and capable of living in harmony with 
their white brothers. Don’t be ridiculous. 
Don't buy a gun to defend your store or your 
house. The rock thrower is not being pushed 
by a sentiment of discrimination, Sadly 
enough to say he is the useful idiot of the 
Communist conspiracy at work. 

All of you work to convince your colored 
brother that he is being dragged into this 
civil war (that has cost $150 million in De- 
troit) by the dark hand of communism. I 
abhor the prospects of going through a Com- 
munist takeover a second time. 

JuLIo L. MORALES. 

KINGSVILLE, 
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FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently had the opportunity to read a 
speech delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, the Honorable Jack 
MILLER, on the role of free enterprise in 
the area of hospitalization. 

Senator MILLER, in speaking before the 
Federation of American Hospitals in Cali- 
fornia, eloquently depicted the impor- 
tant function private hospitals play in 
the care of the sick and the injured in 
our society. 

I am personally aware of the great 
services private hospitals and their dedi- 
cated staffs perform in my district of 
south Florida as well as throughout our 
great Nation. It is for this reason that I 
commend this speech by Senator MILLER. 
It will give my colleagues an unusual in- 
sight into these institutions of free enter- 
prise and the humanitarian work in 
which they are engaged: 


FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


(By U.S. Senator Jack Miller, Republican of 
Iowa) 


I am both pleased and highly honored to 
have the opportunity of appearing on the 
splendid program of this, your second na- 
tional convention. 

The purpose of the convention stated in 
your convention program is most laudable 
and worthy of the support of any professional 
organization. And it is deserving of the praise 
of all tax-paying, community-supporting in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

Over the past twenty years, the number of 
proprietary hospitals has decreased, while the 
number of nonprofit or tax exempt hospitals 
has made a substantial increase. At the same 
time, however, the number of beds in proprie- 
tary hospitals has shown a rate of increase 
equal to that of the nonprofit hospitals. The 
conclusion is inescapable that well-managed 
proprietary hospitals not only play a signifi- 
cant role in the health care of the citizens of 
many of our communities, but there is a fu- 
ture for them—provided, of course, that fu- 
ture is not jeopardized by future events 
which no one can foresee or by events which 
can be foreseen and not prevented from tak- 
ing place. 

Free enterprise, or capitalism, is an in- 
gredient of the American Way of Life which 
is most meaningful to me. My great grand- 
father was an Iowa grain and livestock farm- 
er—and a capitalist. My grandfather was a 
Nebraska grain and livestock farmer—and a 
capitalist. My father worked for over forty 
years for one of our large corporations, and 
of course he served those who had risked 
their capital for the sake of profit. I began 
my career in the Washington, D.C., headquar- 
ters of the Internal Revenue Service where 
my job was to help see that the federal gov- 
ernment received its fair share of profits. 
Then I taught some of the sons of capitalists, 
who wanted their offspring to become law- 
yers to see that justice was done to capital- 
ists. Next I was a practicing tax lawyer, and 
my job was to see to it that the government 
received no more than its fair share of profits. 
And now I am in Washington again, but 
never did I dream a few years ago that I 
would have to be fighting to keep this mar- 
velous profit system—capitalism-free enter- 
prise—from being eroded away. 

The economic system of the United States 
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has always been capitalism. It is inherent in 
our inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. The concept of 
“freedom” includes the ownership of the 
means of production and the right to the 
fruits of one’s labors and investment in busi- 
ness. This is why the capitalistic economic 
system is properly called the “free enterprise” 
system. Take it away, and freedom is taken 
away, and the American Way of Life is taken 
away. 

Naturally our freedoms are not absolute. 
There is no absolute right of free speech, for 
example. I learned a long time ago in law 
school that freedom of speech does not cover 
abuse of free speech by libel or slander, or by 
yelling fire“ in a crowded theater just for 
kicks. Our capitalistic economic system is not 
the absolute, laissez-faire type which was 
found in many European countries. Rather, 
because of certain government restrictions 
such as the anti-trust laws, and, I should 
add, certain government assistance in many 
areas, such as land grants to railroads, river 
and harbor development for water and barge 
transportation, and FHA and SBA loans to 
farmers and small businessmen, and the 
unique situation where many of the workers 
in plants own shares of stock in those same 
p!ants—because of these phenomena, our sys- 
tem is more familiarly known as people's 
capitalism“. Its results for our people, not to 
mention others in numerous countries 
around the world which have received our 
foreign aid, have become the envy of the 
world. Why would any American wish to 
destroy it? 

But I don’t need to remind this audience 
that events have been taking place, partic- 
ularly in respect to our federal government, 
which either have jeopardized or can, if not 
controlled, jeopardize our economic system. 
Some historians and economists tell us that 
the growth of our Central Government has 
been spurred by technological, economic, and 
social changes which have brought with them 
new conditions and new problems. But there 
are philosophers and students of character 
who suggest that at least a part of this 
growth in the Central Government—and a 
very significant part—is the result of dimin- 
ishing understanding and appreciation of 
our heritage of freedom—of loss of faith, so 
to speak, in those guidelines of our fore- 
bears—individual effort, free choice, and a 
willingness to take risks because of the in- 
centive of greater abundance, 

This appears to have all started during 
the depression of the 1930s. Over half our 
population has been born since that period; 
and although these younger generations 
have never been called upon to demonstrate 
their staying power in a period of hard times, 
they have inherited a strong desire for se- 
curity from their parents, many of whom had 
very rough going during the depression. The 
fear among the people generated by that 
catastrophe became the prey of politicians, 
planners, and brain trusters who were quite 
ready, willing, and able to throw away a one 
hundred and fifty year old tradition of solid 
values and accomplishments for the expedi- 
ence of a myriad of untried ideas. Some of 
them did work. Others were merely given the 
appearance of working. Failures were quickly 
buried by new ideas and new hopes. World 
War II came along and rescued the theoreti- 
clans from their tax and tax, spend and 
spend, elect and elect strategy which was be- 
ginning to crumble. But the damage to our 
character had taken root. Those who were 
faithful to the true values were muted by 
their own doubts or drowned out by the ad- 
vertising and promotion of the New Deal, the 
Fair Deal, the New Frontier, and, lately, by 
the so-called Great Society. 

Feelings of doubt and insecurity of the 
people transferred the search for economic 
security from ourselves to the Central Gov- 
ernment, leading to all kinds of federal pro- 

and hundreds upon hundreds of 
thousands of federal employees to administer 
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them. In the last seven years, 578,000 ci- 
vilians have been added to the federal pay- 
roll, and your federal government has spent 
over $55 billion more than its income. But 
the feelings of doubt and insecurity cer- 
tainly haven’t gone away. During these last 
seven years many laws and programs have 
been enacted by a Congress which has existed 
not as an independent, coequal branch of 
our government, but as a subservient 
rubber stamp of the Executive Branch. 
The sole tests of some of these laws 
and programs have been: Will they get 
results? Are they constitutional? The test 
should have been: “Assuming they will get 
results and assuming they are constitu- 
tional, will they strengthen or weaken our 
national character as a people?” 

I place the character problem first in this 
analysis, because it is basic to everything. 
More directly related to the free enterprise 
system are certain activities of the federal 
government which directly compete with 
private industry or serve to undercut it. Let 
me make clear that this is not a criticism 
of all that the federal government does with 
respect to the private sector. Were it not for 
the Small Business Administration, many 
capitalistic endeavors would not have been 
born or succeeded. Were it not for the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, hundreds of 
thousands of homes would not have been 
built by private industry. Were it not for the 
Securities and Exchange Act, thousands of 
investors would have suffered losses of mil- 
lions of dollars. But when the federal gov- 
ernment, and to a lesser extent the state 
and local governments, competes with the 
very system it was established to serve and 
protect, there is cause of concern. Most of 
us will not argue with the operation of some 
business-type activities by the government, 
and this is particularly true when for one 
reason or another such activities cannot be 
reasonably carried on by private risk capital. 
But it is quite another matter when govern- 
ment moves into areas already occupied by 
private business, Attempts were only mildly 
successful during the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration to get the federal government out of 
some of the more than 19,000 commercial 
and industrial activities into which it had 
moved; and the number was reduced to 17,- 
000. But since 1960 the number has climbed 
to 24,000. They cover a wide range: 

The generation and sale of electric power; 
extending credit to business and industry; 
the manufacture of rum, fertilizer, helium, 
rubber, lumber, sleeping bags, false teeth, 
flags, and ships; rail, air, and marine trans- 
port, blueprinting, printing, and bookbind- 
ing; the operation of hotels and laundries; 
scrap processing and tire retreading; baking, 
window washing, dry cleaning; and so on. 

A report by the Government Operations 
Committee of the Senate in 1963 noted that 
these activities were capitalized in excess of 
$12 billion; other reports place the true value 
at figures from $30 billion to $150 billion. In 
1965, these federal business enterprises con- 
tributed $5 billion to the total national in- 
come and employed nearly 700,000 people. In 
the state and local government sectors, busi- 
ness activities produced $2.4 billion, with 
employment of 417,000. As a percentage of 
national totals, these figures are not large, 
but their steady upward growth is disturbing. 

Somewhat related to government competi- 
tion is the competition by tax exempt foun- 
dations and organizations. For a long time it 
has been the policy of our federal govern- 
ment to grant an income tax exemption to 
non-profit organizations engaged in certain 
activities beneficial to the general public, 
and for state and local governments to grant 
income and property tax exemptions, respec- 
tively, to such organizations. The underlying 
philosophy has been that were it not for 
such exemptions, the activities could not be 
taken over by private enterprise and would, 
therefore, have to be carried on by govern- 
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ment; and that it would be better not to 
have them carried on by government. I under- 
stand this is a sensitive area for proprietary 
hospitals, many of which voluntarily absorb 
some of the community problems without 
adequate, and sometimes without any, com- 
pensation. But I must point out that this 
has been on a voluntary and not a compul- 
sory basis—just as the community services 
rendered by many industrial corporations 
have been. 

Government regulation of certain types of 
public utilities is another large area of con- 
tinuing controversy—not so much any more 
with the long-accepted idea that basic serv- 
ices to the general public should be fur- 
nished on a low-cost, moderate profit basis— 
such as public transportation, telephone, 
electric, water, and sanitation services—not 
so much with the idea itself as with the 
rates fixed by the government. Nevertheless, 
the possible abuses of a monopoly over es- 
sential services has been regarded as sufficient 
reason for allowing reasonable rates to be 
set. 
Members of Congress are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of a somewhat analogous prob- 
lem in the fleld of higher education. Here 
there are very few institutions which are 
not tax exempt—either because they are non- 
profit or governmental. But taxpayers who 
send their children to the non-profit institu- 
tions do not derive direct benefit of the taxes 
paid by them for the support of government 
institutions, so that tuition and other costs 
are generally much higher. It has been fore- 
cast that most of these private, non-profit 
educational institutions will be in a serious 
financial situation a few years from now 
simply because of the competition from gov- 
ernment institutions. As you know, the de- 
mand for tax relief of parents in the form of 
an income tax credit has been very loud, and 
when the federal budget permits, it is my 
guess this demand will be answered. 

Moving closer to home, cash payments by 
the federal government in the broad cate- 
gory of health amounted to over $10 billion 
last year, including $2.4 billion for hospital 
and medical care in federal facilities, $4.6 
billion for grants and payments for hospital 
and health care in non-federal facilities 
(most of this under the Social Security 
program), and $233 million in grants under 
the Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram. These are all monies raised from the 
taxpayers, including members of this Federa- 
tion, To the extent that these programs are 
soundly conceived and prudently managed, 
there will not be any complaints. And I say 
this even in your case with respect to the 
Hill-Burton program, because this repre- 
sents only a very minor portion of the $10 
billion federal health bill and because, prop- 
erly administered, this money should end up 
only in facilities required to meet a local 
need. But to the extent that these programs 
are not soundly conceived, excessive, and im- 
prudently administered, all taxpayers have 
& right to complain—and especially those 
directly affected. 

At the time the Administration’s Medi- 
care bill was passed in 1965, I don’t recall 
a single member of Congress who did not 
believe that there was a necessary and proper 
role for government to play in seeing to it 
that adequate hospital and health care is 
provided all citizens, especially our older 
citizens, who needed it and who could not 
afford to pay for it. The split came over the 
Administration’s philosophy that all citi- 
zens over 65, regardless of their financial re- 
sources, should be furnished this service at 
the expense of the taxpayers. This new con- 
cept of “social justice” was enacted into 
law with great haste and inadequate re- 
search and study by the Congress, and it 
will be a long time before the rough spots 
will be ironed out. 

In any program of such immensity, it is 
imperative that considerable discretion, 
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within broad guidelines set forth in the law, 
be placed in the hands of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Regula- 
tions are supposedly drawn up and promul- 
gated by the Department to meet in specifics 
the policies reflected in the law and its legis- 
lative history. It was, of course, envisioned 
that when the Medicare program went into 
operation there would be an increase in de- 
mand for hospital services, and with the tax- 
payers footing the bill there was a clear in- 
tention on the part of Congress that these 
costs not be excessive, Unfortunately this in- 
tention was emphasized—practically to the 
exclusion of a correlative intention that 
those who provided the services should re- 
ceive reasonable reimbursement. Accord- 
ingly, the Department drew up its reimburse- 
ment formulae under a policy that if errors 
were to be made, they had better be made on 
the side of holding down the costs of the 
program. Nor did it help matters when it 
soon became evident that costs of the pro- 
gram had been grossly underestimated. Some 
of us managed to obtain passage of a watered 
down amendment late in 1966, which served 
to prevent downright hardship. Last fall we 
renewed our effort to legislate a reasonable 
and uncomplicated reimbursement formula 
permitting use of a “per diem” basis, but 
these were offset by an Administration 
amendment requiring hospitals receiving 
reimbursement to obtain approval of future 
capital expenditures from state planning 
agencies. In the case of non-profit hospitals, 
this was bad enough; but in the case of the 
proprietaries it was unthinkable. The net re- 
sult was that both amendments were dropped 
in conference. 

We have, at least, salvaged a promise from 
the Department that changes in the reim- 
bursement formula will be given major con- 
sideration this year after audit reports cov- 
ering 18 months’ experience have been re- 
ceived and analyzed. This does not meet the 
point that in the meantime hospitals are re- 
ceiving inadequate reimbursement and are, 
thereby, absorbing costs which should be 
born by the government. Nevertheless, those 
who make this point, including your speaker, 
are not presently in control of the Adminis- 
tration or the Congress, 

I have been advised that these audit re- 
ports will probably have been received and 
analyzed by mid-summer, so that with all 
hospitals joining in putting on the pressure, 
we may hope for some remedial action later 
in the session. With the elections coming 
on this fall, however, there may well be an 
early adjournment, so no delay beyond early 
summer should be permitted in seeking to 
advance appropriate legislation, 

In conclusion, let me repeat what I said 
about what vould be termed the “negative” 
policy of the Congress towards costs of the 
Medicare program. I am fully aware of the 
charges that have been made towards some 
of the HEW officials who promulgated the 
regulations, I have heard it said that their 
attitude was to drive private and non-profit 
health care facilities out of business so that 
the government would take them over; that 
the health care program of Great Britain 
was the end objective. This could, of course, 
happen—although the circumstances leading 
to the British system are not at all similar 
to those of the United States. It could hap- 
pen if those elected officials in our govern- 
ment possess a philosophy inimical to the 
free enterprise system. And we could have 
nationalization of the railroads, the steel 
industry, and many other private activities 
too—even though the wretched results of 
such a take-over are present in Great Britain 
for all to see, if they will only look. But to 
be fair about it, I must say that I believe 
that most of the HEW people do not have 
this objective and are simply trying to hold 
down costs, in line with the emphasis of 
Congress, until reliable data are available. 
Wilbur Cohen, Under Secretary of HEW, told 
me just last week that he believes there is 
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a role for proprietary hospitals to fill in the 
Medicare field, and he recognizes that by 
their very nature as profit-making institu- 
tions they will follow the incentive to adopt 
efficient and economical operating policies. 

Under our system of government, we, the 
people, have the power to preserve and en- 
hance our economic and political institu- 
tions—or to forfeit and even destroy them 
in favor of the very abuses of power from 
which the founding fathers fled to America, 
Thomas Jefferson once said that the success 
of the great American experiment in self- 
government is not guaranteed by merely the 
will of the majority. Rather, he said, it must 
be by the will of the enlightened majority. 
In our country, with freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press, despite their abuses, 
including undue publicity given the trouble- 
makers, draft violators, hippies, flag burners, 
and other disreputable characters, our people 
have the best opportunity of any to become 
informed. 

I hope that what I have had to say will 
make a small contribution toward this end, 
because it is people like you who can make 
the difference in our country’s future. 


STRONGER GUN CONTROLS 
NEEDED 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
visions in the recently passed omnibus 
crime bill (H.R. 5037) on gun controls 
are a step in the right direction, but they 
are far from adequate. By limiting the 
coverage to handguns only and excluding 
rifles and shotguns, the bill does not pro- 
vide effective firearms control legisla- 
tion. 

I am introducing a bill today to impose 
restrictions on rifles and shotguns paral- 
lel to those that H.R. 5037 imposes on 
handguns. These provisions prohibit 
mail-order purchases, sales to nonresi- 
dents and sales to juveniles. Second, the 
proposed bill includes provisions to con- 
trol the interstate shipment of ammuni- 
tion and the sale of ammunition to juve- 
niles, matters omitted altogether in H.R. 
5037. 

By recognizing the Federal responsi- 
bility to control the indiscriminate flow 
of firearms and ammunition in inter- 
state commerce this bill will give States 
and local communities the capacity and 
the incentive to enact and to enforce 
their own gun control laws. 

The tragic death of Senator Robert 
Kennedy and the general lawlessness 
which prevails in our Nation today points 
up the need for strong gun control 
laws—for long guns as well as hand- 
guns. At the same time this legislation is 
not designed to place an undue restric- 
tion on law-abiding citizens with respect 
to the acquisition, possession, or use of 
firearms appropriate to the purpose of 
hunting, trap shooting, personal protec- 
tion, collecting, or other lawful activi- 
ties, nor is it intended to discourage or 
eliminate the private ownership of fire- 
arms by law-abiding citizens for lawful 
purposes. We have had laws requiring 
registration of automobiles for a number 
of years, as well as requirements for li- 
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censes for hunting, fishing, and various 
other activities, without infringing on 
the rights of Americans. Why should we 
not have similar requirements for lethal 
weapons? 

I trust that in the near future strong 
gun control legislation will be enacted 
which will include the substance of my 
bill. 


FLY OLD GLORY ON FLAG DAY 


—ä —„— 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in the Recorp an essay written 
by a 19-year-old young man from Ox- 
ford, Nebr., which was printed in the Ox- 
ford Standard on June 13, 1968, entitled 
“Fly Old Glory on Flag Day.” 

In these times when patriotism does 
not seem to burn as fiercely in the breasts 
of American citizens as in former days, 
I think it is well to reflect on the contents 
of this very fine essay: 

FLY OLD GLORY on FLAG Day, JUNE 14 

We, as Americans, especially after the re- 
cent assassinations, wonder how long Amer- 
ica will remain the “land of the free and the 
home of the brave.” Too many people claim 
there is nothing they can do. Never has a 
statement indicated more of a myopia on 
the part of such citizens. The least we can 
do is show our backing for our nation. 

One obvious method of support is simply 
to fly the flag that others burn. The pride 
instilled in citizens that see every street 
lined with flags far outshines the contempt 
for those who demonstrate in such disgrace- 
ful ways. 

Unfortunately Oxford, with many other 
cities, still has quite a ways to go. On Me- 
morial Day Oxfordites flew only 60 flags. 
Although this is ten better than the num- 
ber flying on the 4th of July last year, it is 
still a very poor showing for several reasons. 
First of all, on the 4th of July it rained part 
of the day, and even then many people re- 
ported they would have flown a flag if they 
could only have purchased one. The Class of 
1970 was informed of this problem and 
undertook as a project a door to door sale 
of flags. They sold seventy-five, which in- 
dicates at least that many flags could and 
should be flying on every holiday. But it is 
interesting to note that the class reported 
not a single person in Oxford was un-Amer- 
ican enough to refuse to purchase a flag, 
it was just that 90% of the Oxfordites al- 
ready owned a flag. If that is so, citizens of 
Oxford should be flying a flag from every 
single home. To fly only sixty flags in a town 
of 1300 with 100% ownership of a flag is 
only an indication of complete laxness and 
unconcern. It is hypocritical to honor the 
dead at Memorial Day services and then re- 
turn home while your flag stays in the closet. 

If nothing else, the business district 
should be lined with flags on national holi- 
days. They should set a good example in- 
stead of the reverse. On Memorial Day only 
nine flags flew in the entire business dis- 
trict. Two residential streets in Oxford flew 
more flags than all our businesses. These two 
streets and the fourteen people on each who 
had enough pride and ambition to honor 
their nation, along with thirty-two others, 
are to be commended, Central Street and 
Ogden Avenue tied as the most American 
streets in Oxford. Each street found four- 
teen symbols of freedom fiying. Hats off to 
a minority with a different kind of demon- 
stration, 
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On June 14th our nation will commem- 
orate Flag Day, honoring the adoption of the 
Stars and Stripes by the Continental Con- 
gress, June 14, 1777. Let’s redeem ourselves 
on this special day and on the 4th of July 
at least. Let’s see how many flags we can 
fly in support of our nation. Let those that 
would burn the very symbol that grants 
them freedom of dissent know that the ma- 
jority will demonstrate too, but in a differ- 
ent and more meaningful way the disgust 
with their actions. Let's make those who fly a 
flag be the majority in Oxford rather than 
the dissenters. Let everyone that wants to 
be known as a true American fly a flag on 
June 14th, All eyes will be watching your 
home, your business. As the late Sen. Robert 
Kennedy said, “Let us act!” 

May God truly bless America—Bruce E. 
Wimmer. 


HOW INJUSTICES SHOULD BE 
RIGHTED 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, rioting and 
civil disobedience are subjects that are 
of interest to all of us today. It is im- 
portant that we think about these acts 
in relation to the future of our judicial 
system. 

Several weeks ago in a speech to the 
graduating class of Southwest Texas 
State College, Mr. Leon Jaworski, dis- 
cussed this problem. These remarks are 
particularly appropriate since they come 
from a member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice, the chairman of 
the American Bar Association’s Commit- 
tee on Crime Prevention and Control, the 
permanent U.S. member to the World 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague, a 
member of the Judge Advocate General's 
staff during the War Crimes Trials at 
Nuremburg and a special assistant U.S. 
Attorney General from 1962-65. 

At this time I would like to share ex- 
cerpts from Mr. Jaworski’s speech with 
the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


How INJUSTICES SHOULD BE RIGHTED 


(Houston attorney Leon Jaworski, a mem- 
ber of the President’s Crime Commission, 
Spoke last week to the graduating class of 
Southwest Texas State College about the 
need for law and order. Following are ex- 
cerpts from his talk.) 

(By Leon Jaworski) 

The new order, espoused by some groups 
and termed “civil disobedience” and the old 
order, which mean respect for law, are in- 
congruous. They cannot co-exist. 

If civil disobedience, as it has been prac- 
ticed today, is to be commonly accepted, the 
rule of law will disappear to be replaced by 
law of individual choice. As Americans, 
which are we to choose and which are we 
to defend? 

Iam not unmindful of the need that ex- 
ists to correct conditions that may be the 
roots of crime. But we know that the streets 
and the highways and the campuses and the 
beaches are not the place for recourse and 
that under our constitutional form of goy- 
ernment, recourse must be sought in the 
legislative halls and by due process of law. 

Permit me to take you a step further. 
Whatever be the movement of groups of our 
citzens that feel maltreated, their acts and 
conduct must be consistent with the funda- 
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mental principles that undergird our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

No matter how justified these motivations 
may be to correct existing evils, they must 
be conducted within the framework of the 
laws that govern society. Illegal procedures 
ean have no lasting helpful effect. Let me 
illustrate. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM CHALLENGED 


Every time a court order is disobeyed—each 
time an injunction is violated—each occa- 
sion on which a court decision is flouted, the 
effectiveness of our judicial system is chal- 
lenged. How many challenges can it tolerate? 

It takes no prophet to know that the judi- 
cial institution cannot face wholesale viola- 
tions of its orders and still retain its efficacy. 
Has it ever occurred to these disciples of 
civil disobedience that once they weaken the 
judicial system, the very ends they seek to 
attain cannot then be protected or preserved? 

Has it ever dawned on the civil disobeyer 
that he may gain his end temporarily but 
if the power of the judicial institution is 
decimated in the process, he has gained 
nothing permanently. He has won the battle 
but lost the war. 

This is so because the antagonist of the 
civil disobeyer’s attained objectives may de- 
cide to violate them, and if there no longer 
is a court with authority and power to en- 
force the rights that have been gained, the 
victory is an empty one. Thus his undertak- 
ing, no matter how conscientious, was self- 
defeating. 

Our judicial system is not without its 
weaknesses, but it still stands head and 
shoulders above any other in the world. Its 
procedures and functions have been improved 
from time to time to keep pace with society’s 
progress, and more reforms and improve- 
ments will need to be accomplished. But its 
foundation—that the rule of law must pre- 
vail—must not be weakened lest we find our- 
selves drifting toward chaos. 


ATTITUDE SPAWNS ILLS 


This nation’s present attitude toward law 
and order has brought us great ills. The crime 
rate is increasing every year. Fifty percent of 
the major crimes is committed by young 
people, 17 years of age or under. 

Let it not be forgotten that young people 
emulate older peopie, and when they witness 
their elders—some of them in high official 
places—shout their defiance of court orders 
and laws, they, too, adopt a disrespectful 
attitude toward what we used to refer to as 
the supremacy of the law. 

Our attitude as a nation must change—it 
must revert to an absolute and unveering 
regard for an obedience of our laws. 

Recently I read some comments that appear 
to treat rioting as an accepted means of 
registering grievances and seeking redress. I 
think that one of the great deficiencies of 
such comments lies in the failure to stress 
the fundamental principle that all riots are 
unlawful and that every participant is a law 
violator. 

One can be in complete sympathy with the 
need for correcting some of the conditions 
that exist in poverty-stricken areas but the 
violence of rioting and its concomitants of 
looting and malicious burning must never be 
treated as a substitute for the taking of law- 
ful steps to correct grievances. 

In discussing and considering riots, we 
must begin with the premise that rioting is 
a crime—that it is lawless conduct. 

If every group of individuals who feel 
that they have a grievance against society 
should resort to riots to correct these griev- 
ances, we might as well abolish our legisla- 
tive halls, our courts and our municipal 
Offices. As was said by the President’s Crime 
Commission, No society can afford to toler- 
ate violent and dangerous mass crime.” 


SAD SPECTACLE IN CAPITAL 
The sad spectacle that occurred in Wash- 


ington in recent weeks requires reassessment. 
A riot was in progress and for hours par- 
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ticipants were busying themselves in enter- 
ing stores, picking up various items, carry- 
ing them to their cars and blatantly and 
defiantly hauling off this merchandise. 

This has happened at other places, as well, 
but to me it seems especially shocking to see 
this wholesale looting in our nation’s capital. 

Are we endorsing a standard of conduct 
that approves the obtaining of goods and 
merchandise we covet, but do not wish to 
pay for, by the medium of joining in a riot? 

Are we thereby—by becoming rioters—ob- 
taining a license to steal all that we can haul 
away? This is a new way of committing a 
crime and obtaining immunity from prose- 
cution. 

But I can find no better authority on the 
subject of rioting than Judge Robert B. 
Watts of the Municipal Court of Baltimore— 
a prominent Negro jurist—who pointed to 
the inescapable conclusion that Rioting and 
lawlessness cannot achieve lasting correction 
in the injustices from which minority groups 
suffer.” Then he added, The most effective 
and permanent solutions to our problems 
are to be found within the political and 
legal framework of our government, as we 
work together in partnership with concerned 
citizens of all races and creeds.” 


H.R. 17980, A BILL TO REQUIRE THE 
PAYMENT OF INTEREST ON TAXES 
WITHHELD FROM WAGES OR 
PAID AS ESTIMATED TAXES 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced legislation to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
that interest shall be paid on amounts 
withheld from wages for purposes of the 
Federal income tax and on certain 
amounts paid by individuals as estimat- 
ed income tax. 

Our present withholding tax system is 
derived from the Current Tax Payment 
Act of 1943. This legislation was enacted 
to expedite the collection of revenues 
needed for the war effort as well as to 
place taxpayers generally on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Prior to the enactment of 
this legislation, the taxpayer paid taxes 
incurred in the previous year out of his 
current income. 

The withholding system is supple- 
mented by declarations and quarterly 
payments of estimated tax. In general, 
these are only required when the full tax 
liability is expected to exceed withheld 
tax by more than $40. 

For the majority of the taxpayers who 
derive their income from wages and sal- 
aries, withholding is adequate to meet 
their tax liability. However, in the case 
of farmers, professional people, land- 
lords, merchants and others who are not 
subject to withholding, taxes must be 
paid on an estimated basis. These indi- 
viduals, even if they pay the exact 
amount of their accrued tax liability, 
have the use of their income for several 
additional months as compared to the 
wage earner, because they make their 
payments at the end of the quarter in 
which they earned the income. More- 
over, generally they can underpay their 
tax up to 20 percent—33½ percent in 
the case of farmers and fishermen—and 
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incur no penalty. Only if the taxpayer 
underpays his tax by more than a spe- 
cific amount is he subject to interest 
payments. In some instances he can even 
underpay by more than 20 percent de- 
pending on his previous year’s tax lia- 
bility and escape an interest penalty. 

Thus, not only is the individual who is 
exempt from withholding able to use his 
gross income longer than the wage earn- 
er, he can often underpay his current 
tax liability without penalty. Although 
these underpayments would be relatively 
small in the case of the family-type 
farmer or middle-income professional 
man, for the operator of the large mech- 
anized farm or the high-fee lawyer or 
public relations man, thousands of dol- 
lars could be involved. Of course these 
taxes must eventually be paid. But in the 
meantime, the taxpayer has the use of 
these funds for short-term investment. 
This compounds the injustice to the 
average wage earner. 

I do not think it is fair to deprive a re- 
sponsible taxpayer who would be more 
than willing to meet his tax requirements 
on the date his taxes are due of the in- 
terest he would have earned if he had 
been able to invest and earn interest on 
the money withheld. 

The Government has recognized to a 
small degree the unfairness of retaining 
a taxpayer’s money when a refund is due 
on his income tax. Under current provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code in- 
terest is allowed on refunds from the 
date of overpayment to no more than 30 
days before the date of the refund check 
except that no interest is allowed on a 
refund made within 45 days after the 
date the tax was due or 45 days from the 
date of filing, whichever is later. The rate 
of interest paid on overpayments is 6 
percent. 

My proposed legislation would extend 
this reasoning to include the payment of 
interest after the close of the taxpayer’s 
taxable year at a rate of 3 percent on 
amounts withheld from wages or paid as 
estimated taxes. The administrative 
costs of this procedure should be negli- 
gible, merely requiring adjustments in 
the machine processes currently em- 
ployed. My bill provides what I consider 
to be the simplest method for paying this 
interest—a credit against the taxes to be 
paid. However, if desired, alternatives 
could be provided as they are currently 
for tax refunds. 

Mr. Speaker, to me the payment of no 
interest at all while having the use of 
someone else’s money is usury in reverse. 
Not only does the Government benefit 
unjustly from the interest-free use of 
that part of the taxpayer’s income with- 
held for payment of his tax liability, it 
overwithholds billions of dollars each 
year on which it pays no interest. The 
number of taxpayers subjected to over- 
withholding and the amount of over- 
withholding increase each year. Even 
though the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966 
was partially designed to reduce the 
amount of overwithholding, the Internal 
Revenue Service reported that in fiscal 
year 1967 the number of returns sub- 
jected to overwithholding and the 
amount of overwithholding exceeded the 
1966 levels. In fiscal year 1967 refunds 
amounted to nearly $8 billion for nearly 
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48 million taxpayers. The Government 
was required to pay less than $30 million 
interest to taxpayers who were not re- 
funded their overpayments within the 
time stipulated by the law. This is in- 
deed little compensation for the use of 
money which rightfully belonged to the 
taxpayers, who could have earned sub- 
stantially higher interest income if they 
had been able to invest these funds on 
interest yielding investments. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time to take steps to 
eliminate this inequity from our tax 
structure. I urge my colleagues to join 
with me in working for hearings and 
prompt passage of this legislation. 


THE QUESTION OF QUOTAS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, events 
of recent months have given rise to a 
growing concern over an apparent return 
to identification of persons by race under 
the concept that such identification helps 
to preserve racial “identity.” 

There was a day when such identifi- 
cation was viewed as a symptom of rac- 
ism, and for this reason, racial identifi- 
cation was eliminated from job applica- 
tion forms, hospital records, and the like. 
Now, it appears, some who once opposed 
racial identification are advocating a 
return to the practice. 

Prof. Daniel P. Moynihan recently 
addressed himself to this subject in a 
commencement speech at the New School 
for Social Research, I offer Professor 
Moynihan’s speech, entitled “On the 
Question of Quotas,” at this point in the 
RECORD: 

ON THE QUESTION OF QUOTAS 
(Commencement address by Prof. Daniel P. 

Moynihan at the New School for Social 

Research, June 4, 1968) 

There is to be encountered in one of thè 
Disraeli novels a character described as “a 
man distinguished for ignorance, as he had 
but one idea, and that was wrong.” I fear 
that much the same judgment would have to 
be made of a commencement orator at a 
typical undergraduate institution who sup- 
poses that the graduating seniors had as- 
sembled in the quest of enlightenment, as 
against deliverance. This, happily, is not the 
case with commencement at The New School, 
in that for so many of your scholars the 
occasion neither ends nor begins anything, 
but is rather, a point in a journey long since 
begun, and not ever, entirely, to be finished 
save as life itself comes to a close. Which em- 
boldens me to forsake the local enthusiasms 
and moral generalizations which characterize 
this last lecture and speak to a subject of 
Social Research. 

One of the more conspicuous, but some- 
how least commented upon developments of 
recent years—one could almost say months, 
such has been the pace of change—has been 
the marked reversal in opinion in what are 
generally seen as liberal circles on the sub- 
ject of decentralized government and racial 
quotas. For a good half century now—longer 
than that, in truth—liberal opinion has held 
quite strong views on these issues, and they 
are almost wholly negative. Nor have these 
views been in any sense marginal, Quite near 
to the core of the liberal agenda in the period 
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that continued almost to this moment we 
find two propositions: 

The first is that local government is con- 
servative or even reactionary. Such nostalgia 
as might have persisted about New England 
town meetings was seen to be historically 
obsolete and ethnically inapplicable. Local 
government here in New York, for example, 
was known to be run by Irishmen, who were 
bosses wielding vast but illegitimate power, 
placing unqualified men on public payrolls, 
consorting with criminals, and lowering the 
standards of public life. In the south, local 
government was in the hands of racists, who 
systematically excluded Negroes from par- 
ticipation in public affairs, and much else as 
well. One gathers, it was assumed, that inas- 
much as so little was heard from those local 
governments elsewhere that it was in the 
hands of dim men, whom no one knew. Hence 
the great thrust of liberal/intellectual politi- 
cal effort, and central to liberal/intellectual 
political opinion, was the effort to raise the 
level at which governmental decisions were 
made above that of state and local govern- 
ment, to that of the Federal government. 

The great and confirming successes of that 
effort were, of course, the administrations 
of Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. “States Rights” became a symbol 
of reaction. Distinguished public servants 
such as Paul Appleby developed the doctrine 
that those who insisted that this or that 
governmental activity was best carried out at 
the local level, were in fact opposed to such 
activity, and confident that in actuality, the 
local government would do nothing. E. E. 
Schattschneider explained the whole thrust 
of liberal politics in terms of the effort to 
raise the level at which decisions were made. 
And these views had consequences. 

Not three years ago, for example, when it 
appeared that the Johnson administration 
was about to come forth with a proposal for 
revenue-sharing with State governments— 
the well-known Heller-Pechman plan—the 
proposal was vetoed by the labor movement 
on grounds that giving more resources to 
local powers could only strengthen the forces 
of conservatism and reaction. 

The second general theme of which I spoke 
had to do with the whole issue of ethnic, 
racial (if one wishes to make a distinction 
between those two), and religious hetero- 
geneity. These were matters which liberal 
opinion firmly held ought not to be subjects 
of public moment or acknowledgement. 
Rather like politics and women are proscribed 
as matters of conversation in a Naval officers’ 
mess, it was accepted that such categories 
existed, and given the doctrine of freedom 
of conscience, accepted that religious diver- 
sity would persist, but in general, opinion 
looked forward to a time when such distinc- 
tions would make as little difference as possi- 
ble, and certainly aspired to the complete 
disappearance of ethnic distinctions, which 
were felt to have little if any validity. 

Further, the identification of persons by 
race was seen as nothing more or less than a 
manifestation of racism, Andrew Greeley has 
recently speculated that the historians of, 
say, the 23rd or 24th century looking back to 
this time will find, apart from the great pop- 
ulation increase in the world, and its west- 
ernization and industrialization, that quite 
the most extraordinary event was the fusing 
of cultures in the American republic. 

The historians of the future will find it 
hard to believe that it could have happened 
that English, Scotch, and Welsh, Irish, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and Poles, Africans, Indians, 
both Eastern and Western, Frenchmen, Span- 
iards, Finns, Swedes, Lebanese, Danes, Ar- 
menians, Croatians, Slovenians, Greeks, and 
Luxembourgers, Chinese, Japanese, Philip- 
pinos, and Puerto Ricans would come to- 
gether to form a nation that not only would 
survive, but, all things considered, survive 
reasonably well. 

I further suggest that the historians of 
the future will be astonished that American 
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sociologists, the product of this gathering in 
of the nations, could stand in the midst 
of such an astonishing social phenomenon 
and take it so for granted that they would 
not bother to study it. 

I quite agree with this, largely as I feel 
that future historians, relieved of our 19th 
century preoccupation with the appearance 
of industrialization and the issue of who 
would control the artifacts thereof, a preoc- 
cupation in other words, with issues such 
as capitalism, socialism, and democracy, will 
also see that the turbulence of these times 
has had far more to do with ethnic, racial, 
and religious affiliation than with these other 
issues. I spoke at an occasion such as this a 
year ago at Wheaton College and entitled my 
remarks “The Age of Ethnicity” arguing, per- 
haps a bit too confidently: 

“Time and again over the past quarter cen- 
tury, when states have been brought to the 
brink of war or beyond, conflict has turned 
on the emerging demands and enduring 
hatreds of peoples, defining themselves in 
terms of race, ethnicity and religion, giving 
expression to subtle, powerful and persisting 
drives, often so clearly contrary to ‘rational’ 
self interest as to make the idea of Economic 
Man assume the quality of a myth not greatly 
different in murkiness and intent from the 
notion that the Emperor Jones could only 
be dispatched with a silver bullet.” 

Greeley cites the judgment of a colleague 
that the senior sociologists of our time have, 
in truth, “repressed the possibility of ethnic 
research from their consciousness because of 
their own profound ambivalence about their 
personal ethnic background.” I can well 
imagine this to be so—certainly when Glazer 
and I entered the field, arguing the durabil- 
ity, and by inference, the legitimacy of these 
allegiances—the reception in many quarters 
was hardly cordial. I am sure your own 
Horace Kallen has had a not dissimilar ex- 
perience. But I would argue that much of 
this academic discomfort reflected the wide- 
spread opinion in secular circles that these 
are matters one does not talk about. 

Beginning with the New Deal, Federal leg- 
islation began prohibiting discrimination 
based on race and religion, and this move- 
ment increasingly took the form of forbid- 
ding acknowledgment even of the existence 
of such categories. In New York, for example, 
a prospective employer simply may not ask 
to know the religious or ethnic affiliation of 
an employee. A dean of admissions, as I un- 
derstand it, may not ask for a photograph 
of an applicant. The culmination of this 
movement, and to my mind given its in- 
sistence on absolute equality in competition, 
the highwater mark of Social Darwinism in 
the United States was, of course, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Now, of a sudden, all this has changed. 
The demand for decentralization of govern- 
ment, and local participation in decision 
making about even the most global issues, 
has become almost a leading issue with lib- 
eral thinkers and politicians. Distrust of 
Washington, once the sure giveaway of a con- 
servative or reactionary mind, has become a 
characteristic stance of forward looking 
young men. 

And now, ethnic quotas have reappeared, 
although primarily in terms of racial quotas. 
That which was specifically forbidden by the 
Civil Rights Act is now explicitly (albeit cov- 
ertly) required by the Federal government. 
Employers are given quotas of the black em- 
ployees they will hire, records of minority- 
group employment are diligently maintained, 
and census repeatedly taken, In universities, 
in particular, the cry has arisen for racial 
quotas, roughly representative of population 
proportions, in both faculties and student 
bodies, and the proposal is most ardently 
supported by those who would have them- 
selves considered most advanced in their so- 
cial thinking. 

It would seem to me altogether to be ex- 
pected that this process will continue and 
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come to be applied to all the most visible in- 
stitutions of the land, starting, of course, 
with those that are most sympathetic to 
social change, and therefore, most vulner- 
able to such pressures, and gradually grown 
more legitimate, extended to the more re- 
sistant centers. 

What on earth happened? Taking these 
developments in the order that I listed them, 
one can perceive at least two sources cf 
the thrust toward decentralization, both 
of which, can, I feel, properly be described 
as the result of a learning process, and 
on that ground to be welcomed. The first 
is the discovery by liberal middle class 
America that many of the institutions of 
working class politics served important and 
legitimate purposes, and that once de- 
stroyed, a vacuum was created that required 
that the energetic elements of the society— 
the liberal middle classes—move in. 

Having destroyed the power of the local 
bosses, we learn that the people feel power- 
less. Having put an end to patronage, and 
established merit systems in civil service, 
we find the poor and unqualified are with- 
out jobs. Haying banished felons from public 
employment, we find enormous numbers of 
men who need jobs have criminal records. 
Having cleaned up the police force, we find 
that crime is run by the Mafia (or whatever 
is the current term for slandering Italians), 
instead of the cops, as was the case in the 
idyllic days of Lincoln Steffen’s youth. 

Hence, a return to local organization, and 
enthusiasm ever so slightly tinged (to no 
very great harm, I shouldn't think), with 
the elitism of the middle class liberal/radi- 
cal who now, as always, is confident that he 
is capable of running anything better than 
anyone else, even to running a slum neigh- 
borhood. After all, a good deal of neighbor- 
hood organization is, in fact, little more 
than the old middle class thing of trying 
to obtain political power by indirect means. 
Thus, to my knowledge, there is hardly a 
single significant elected or appointed po- 
litical, judicial, or administrative office in 
Harlem that is not held by a Negro. But 
middle class radicals continue to insist the 
people there are powerless, not the least, 
one fears, because the one type who is never 
elected is the middle class radical. 

On a different level, I believe it is also 
clear that the movement towards decentral- 
ization has arisen largely from the emergence 
of what James Q. Wilson has called the 
bureaucracy problem, the fact, that “There 
are inherent limits to what can be accom- 
plished by large, hierarchical organizations.” 
Although Max Weber explained to us why 
large bureaucracies, once established, would 
work for themselves rather than the putative 
objects of their concern, it was not until the 
bureaucracies were established, and women 
tried to do something with them, that any 
great number of persons came to see the 
point. 

Interestingly enough, this seems to have 
happened in the Soviet Union at about the 
same time as in the United States. For cer- 
tain, it is an endemic mood among men who 
went to Washington with John F. Kennedy. 
It is not just a matter of the dynamics of 
large organizations, but also of the ambitious- 
ness of our societies. As Wilson continues, 
“The supply of able, experienced executives 
is not increasing nearly as fast as the num- 
ber of problems being addressed.” 

I wish I could say that thinking has got 
any further than this, but I don’t see that 
it has, at least in any generalized, political 
way. We start with the idea that you can’t 
Tun everything from Washington, and that 
leads us one step to the notion that you will 
have to run things locally. But this of course, 
is merely liberal, or if you will, Christian 
optimism. Dan Bell keeps reminding us of the 
Talmudic proposition that merely because a 
problem can be shown to exist, it does not 
follow that there is a solution. 

We have given, for example, almost no 
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thought to the role of those bureaucracies 
as such, I, for example, am much impressed 
with Irving Kristol’s contention that the 
large municipal bureaucracies of the present 
time are, in fact, the single most important 
avenue open to Negroes for advancement in 
an integrated setting, and that school de- 
centralization will put an end to this. As I 
am presently in a mood of being deeply 
skeptical of the powers of schooling to bring 
about social change, I am not at all pleased 
at the prospect of exchanging a turgid but 
thoroughly integrated (I am sorry: I believe 
that) bureaucracy run from Livingston Street 
for a turbulent if possibly creative set of seg- 
regrated bureaucracies. I have made, to my 
cost, the same general point about the Armed 
Forces as an avenue to advancement in an 
integrated organization for Negroes, and I 
now find that militant liberals and radicals 
seem bent on destroying both systems. 

I would hope and expect that before long 
we will begin transforming some of the pres- 
ent impulses on this subject into serious 
thought, research, and experiment on the 
question of how to administer a big democ- 
racy. 

But it is with the question of quotas that 
I am most concerned. As I am almost certain 
to be misunderstood: that appears to be an 
occupational hazard in this field (and I 
would seriously suggest that the training of 
any social scientist in years to come should 
include something equivalent to the proc- 
esses by which psychiatrists are taught to 
anticipate and accept hostility), let me offer 
a word or two by way of credentials. 

I believe it fair to say that I have been one 
of a smallish band of sociologists and politi- 
cal scientists who have insisted that race, 
ethnicity, and religion were and are relevant 
and functional categories in American life. 
I accept fully, as does Greeley, the Weberian 
analysis of E. K. Francis that the ethnic col- 
lectivity represents an attempt on the part 
of man to keep alive during their pilgrimage 
from gemeinshaft to gesselschaft, or as 
Greeley puts it, “from peasant commune to 
industrial metropolis” some of the diffuse, 
ascriptive, particularistic modes of behavior 
that were common to their past. I have 
argued in favor of the balanced ticket; I 
have even been a member of one (along with 
Orin Lehman, your Board of Trustees Chair- 
man). I see the emergence of “black pride” 
as almost wholly a good thing. 

To my ultimate sorrow, I tried to get the 
welfare establishment in Washington to 
abandon its so-called “color blind” policy 
which refused to know anything about the 
race of welfare recipients on the grounds that 
this could only give ammunition to racists. 
My argument there was that it was also giy- 
ing the rest of the nation a completely mis- 
taken impression that things were getting 
better for everyone, regardless of “race, creed, 
or color.” (Note in that old phrase, that race 
obviously referred to what is now known as 
ethnicity.) 

I failed in this effort, but the times are 
with me, and with Mayor Lindsay announc- 
ing that in the fiscal year that begins next 
month there will be on average more than a 
million persons receiving welfare here in New 
York City—a number almost doubled in four 
years of unprecedented prosperity—I incline 
to think I was not wrong in trying. But, at 
the same time, I would hope as we rush to- 
wards an ethnic, racial, and religious con- 
scious society, we try to keep our thinking 
just a bit ahead of events. 

My concerns are two-fold and come to this. 
First, I am worried that having so far been 
unable to assemble the political majority that 
would enable the nation to provide a free 
and equal place for the Negro in the larger 
society by what are essentially market strate- 
gies: full employment, income supplementa- 
tion, housing construction, and such like, 
that we will be driven to institutional strate- 
gies involving government dictated outcomes 
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directed against those institutions most vul- 
nerable to government pressure. 

I don’t like this mostly because I don’t like 
that kind of government pressure. But also 
because I fear the kind of rigidities that it 
can build into a society that obviously is most 
effective when it is most flexible. I quite ac- 
cept that now and for many years to come 
there is likely to be a great variety of in- 
formal arrangements whereby these matters 
are taken account of. Surely this is something 
the Bureau of the Budget should stay out of 
as much as possible. 

My second concern is, to my mind, the 
greater. Once this process gets legitimated, 
there is no stopping it, and without intend- 
ing anything of the sort, I fear it will be 
contributing significantly to the already well- 
developed tendency to politicize more and 
more aspects of modern life. Thirty years ago 
Orwell wrote, “In our age there is no such 
thing as ‘keeping out of politics.’ All issues 
are political issues. I resist that. Not all 
issues. Not yet. Note that he added.. . and 
politics itself is a mass of lies, evasions, folly, 
hatred, and schizophrenia.” Not all Ameri- 
can politics. Not yet. But enough is, and we 
must therefore struggle against the effort of 
government, in some large general interest, to 
dictate more and more of the small details. 
It is necessary to be more alert to Robert A. 
Nisbet’s observation that democracy is, fun- 
damentally, a “theory and structure of po- 
litical power,” but that liberalism is “histor- 
ically a theory of immunity from power.” 

This, to my mind, is something more than 
a generalized concern. For centuries—obvi- 
ously it derives from feudal systems of land 
tenure—it has been obvious that property is 
not always evenly distributed, and it has been 
more or less legitimate to talk about it. In 
America, however, in the modern world, gen- 
erally, there have grown up new forms of 
property and influence, not so readily per- 
ceived, and the people who possess them 
have been wisely content to leave it at that. 
Success, as Norman Podhoretz wrote, and as 
he learned, is a dirty little secret in America, 
which those who are successful very much do 
not like to see discussed in public. 

A quality which makes for social stability 
at this time is that different groups in the 
population value different kinds of success, 
and tend to be best at that which they most 
value. But government knows little of such 
variegations, and I very much fear that if we 
begin to become formal about quotas for 
this or that group, we will very quickly come 
to realize that these are instantly translated 
into quotas against. This is painfully true in 
the field of education and culture, which to 
a very considerable degree at this particular 
moment in our history is exceptionally in- 
fluenced by American Jews. It was in a cer- 
tain sense an effort to resist the processes 
that brought about this partial hegemony, 
that the “older American” institutions im- 
posed quotas in the first place, and it was to 
abet the process that the quotas were abol- 
ished. 

Those were in fact quotas on success, im- 
posed against a disproportionately success- 
ful group. Let me be blunt. If ethnic quotas 
are to be imposed on American universities 
and similarly quasi-public institutions, the 
Jews will be almost driven out. They are not 
three percent of the population, This would 
be a misfortune to them, but a disaster to 
the nation. And I very much fear that there 
is a whiff of anti-semitism in many of these 
demands. 

I was interested that when demands for 
quotas were made at Harvard, the Crimson 
endorsed with some enthusiasm the idea of 
ethnic representation, if not exactly quotas, 
on the faculty, but the editors were not at 
all impressed with the advantages of extend- 
ing the principle to the student body. I do 
not know what was on their minds, but I do 
know that if ethnic quotas ever should come 
to Harvard (they won't!) something like 
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seven out of eight Jewish undergraduates 
would have to leave, and I would imagine it 
to be a higher proportion in the graduate 
school. 

This, I repeat, would be a misfortune for 
them, but a disaster for Harvard. And much 
the same exodus would be required of Jap- 
anese and Chinese Americans, especially in 
the graduate school. America has known 
enough of anti-semitism, and anti-Oriental 
feeling to be wary of opening that box again. 
But I make my point, 

At the same time, I hope I would not be 
interpreted as resisting a more open acknowl- 
edgement of three factors. To the contrary, 
I feel they should be more in our minds, but 
at a private and informal level of concern. 
I am acutely aware, for example, of the de- 
bilitating imbalance in the ethnic origins of 
American social scientists. I say debilitating 
because it is in the nature of heterogenous 
societies such as ours that analysis that could 
in any way be taken as criticism is routinely 
rejected when the analyst is of a distinctly 
different group. That is the plain truth of it. 
And it is a truth much in evidence with 
respect to Negro studies at this time. 

Thirty years ago in this country anyone 
seeking to learn more about Negroes would 
have had to read books written by Negroes: 
Frazier, Drake, Cayton, Johnson, and others. 
Somehow that tradition, nobly begun by 
DuBois, faltered. There was not, for example, 
a single Negro social scientist on the research 
staff of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Civil Disorders. Now, with only a few ex- 
ceptions, social science studies of Negroes 
are carried out by whites, and we are not 
to wonder that more and more the cry goes 
out from the slums that they are tired of 
that white magic and will listen no more. 
They choose to listen instead to the black 
voices that are at hand, and we know what 
so many of them say. 

But Negroes are only one case, and not 
a particularly special one. American social 
science desperately needs to expand its eth- 
nic, racial, and religious base, just as it 
has got to expand its interests in those areas. 
There are surprises for all. One learns, for 
example, that the largest immigrant ethnic 
group in the Boston area—three times the 
Negro population—is French Canadian. One 
learns, in a fascinating analysis of New York 
done at the Columbia School of Public Health 
and Administrative Medicine, that the pro- 
portion of Negroes with professional or tech- 
nical occupations in the City is distinctly 
higher than the proportion of Irish or Ital- 
ians in that position. One learns that Puerto 
Ricans, who are much more a minority than 
Negroes, feel much less a one, And so it 
goes: a subject of compelling variety and 
urgent interest. What the world and nation 
will do about it is their business, Ours, as 
social scientists, is to think about it. I have 
spoken most of all in the hope that we will 
understand this better, and act accordingly. 
Let me end these remarks with the words 
that Glazer and I concluded our own study 
of the city with: 

Religion and race define the next phase 
in the evolution of the American peoples, 
But the American nationality is still form- 
ing: its processes are mysterious, and the 
final form, if there is ever to be a final form, 
is as yet unknown. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR. 
PRESIDENT? 
HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 149th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


June 19, 1968 
BIBLE TRANSLATION DAY 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sending forward a House joint resolution 
to authorize the President to issue a 
proclamation designating the 30th day 
of September in 1968 as Bible Transla- 
tion Day. 

Why a Bible Translation Day? 

Mr. Speaker, such a day would pay 
tribute to those persons over the cen- 
turies who have diligently pursued the 
challenging and exacting labor of trans- 
lating the sacred scriptures into the lan- 
guages of people who have no written 
records. 

Among such dedicated laborers in our 
day are the 2,025 members of the Wycliffe 
Bible Translators and the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics. 

Among the objectives of these linguis- 
tic scholars are the following: 

First. The scientific goal is to facili- 
tate communications for better under- 
standing and to produce and preserve for 
linguistic science, analyses and records of 
unwritten languages, including diction- 
aries, grammars, and taped or written 
sets of legends of the languages encom- 
passed by the Bible translators’ program. 

Second. The spiritual and moral goal 
is to translate parts of the Bible without 
sectarian bias and thus to establish 
among the bypassed tribespeople of the 
world a basis of hope, courage, and trust 
in God that will help them to face and 
survive the inevitable and frequently 
deadly impact of the modern world. 

Third. The cultural goal—usually in 
official cooperation with local govern- 
ment agencies—is to produce and print 
basic literacy and educational materials, 
and to assist in introducing tribespeople 
to elements of social and economic prog- 
ress such as hygiene, community plan- 
ning, agriculture, animal husbandry, and 
light industry. Further, a program of 
bilingual education has proven an effec- 
tive bridge to national and cultural 
integration. 

Mr. Speaker, the hundreds of linguists, 
teachers, and technicians dedicated so 
unselfishly to this great task need en- 
couragement. Furthermore, many hun- 
dreds more like them need to be inspired 
to offer their services for the tremendous 
task that lies ahead. 

As a means of bringing these goals to 
the attention of people here in the United 
States and emphasizing the tremendous 
advances which are being made among 
the minority groups in Latin America 
as well as in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Alaska, I propose the designation of the 
30th day of September as Bible Transla- 
tion Day. That date was chosen in mem- 
ory of the revered linguist, Jerome, who 
at great cost translated the entire Bible 
into the vernacular of his day. 

In my State of Alaska, the University 
of Alaska’s Institute of Social, Economic, 
and Government Research has just ini- 
tiated an intensive program to study and 
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preserve the Alaskan native customs and 


The first project under the new pro- 
gram is aimed at developing teaching 
materials for the Yupik Eskimo lang- 
uage, spoken by an estimated 14,000 per- 
sons in the State. 

Principal investigator for the Yupik 
project will be Oashito Miyaoka, assist- 
ant professor of linguistics and foreign 
language at the university. Professor Mi- 
yaoka will be assisted by Irene Reed, 
who, along with Professor Miyaoka, 
taught Eskimo classes at the university, 
and by Patrick Afcan, an Eskimo student 
who speaks fluent Yupik. 

Yupik, or some variation of the lan- 
guage, is spoken in the Yukon-Kuskok- 
wim area and in villages on the Kenai 
Peninsula, Kodiak, Bristol Bay, Nunivak, 
and St. Lawrence Island, and the Norton 
Sound area. 

Yupik was given first priority because 
of the large numbers of people who spoke 
the language. However, there are also 
groups which are smaller than Yupik in 
number such as Kutchin, the native 
language of more than 1,000 persons in 
and around Fort Yukon. It is important 
that these groups also be considered for 
future projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that my resolution 
be referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee for early consideration. 


CHAINSTORES AND UNION BOY- 
COTT CALIFORNIA GRAPES 


HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues and the Nation a shock- 
ing boycott of California grapes that is 
going on in New York right now. During 
recent days I have been swamped with 
letters and telegrams that describe con- 
duct too flagrant to believe. A typical 
telegram from a group of grapegrowers 
tell the story better than I can: 


JUNE 5, 1968. 
Hon, BoB Maruias, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On Monday, June 3, 1968, a meeting was 
held in New York between high-ranking 
AFL-CIO officials and representatives of al- 
most every major chain store organization 
operating in New York City. The AFL-CIO 
Officials threaten the chains with pickets, 
with walkouts of AFL-CIO chain store em- 
ployees, and with stoppages of deliveries of 
food to the chains if the chain stores con- 
tinued to handle California table grapes. This 
type of coercion and blackmail forced the 
chain stores to unanimously agree, against 
their will, not to buy California table grapes 
for their New York City stores, and, perhaps 
their stores in other cities commencing on 
Monday, June 10, 1968. This agreement be- 
tween the chain stores and New York City 
AFL-CIO unions is patently illegal, and will 
unquestionably do irreparable damage to the 
California grape industry and California 
agriculture as a whole. We urgently request 
you to exercise the full power of your office 
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to prevent this illegal boycott and to protect 
California agriculture, the grape industry, 
and the food of the Nation. 
Marlin Bros.; Jack Radovich; A. Caratan 
& Sons; Marko Zaninovich, Inc.; Vin- 
cent B. Zaninovich, Inc.; Martin J. 
Zaninovich; M. Caratan, Inc.; D. M. 
Steele & Sons; Louis Caric & Sons; 
John Pagliarulo, Inc.; George A. Lucas 
& Sons; Pandol & Sons; A, & N. Zani- 
novich; Dan Tudor & Sons. 


Mr, Speaker, the labor unions in New 
York have brought this pressure on the 
major chainstores to influence the cur- 
rent labor dispute between the United 
Farm Workers organizing committee and 
California grapegrowers. The few hun- 
dred farmworkers who belong to the 
United Farm Workers crganizing com- 
mittee led by Cesar Chavez, have been 
given such widespread, emotional pub- 
licity that unions and chains in the East 
feel safe to engage in the most blatantly 
illegal practices. 

A grape boycott in New York hurts 
every grower and farmworker in Califor- 
nia and can only result in the loss of 
markets and jobs. Ultimately, it can only 
mean higher prices to the consumer. A 
boycott of California grapes threatens 
the whole Nation. California grapes to- 
day—but tomorrow potatoes, tomatoes, 
corn, beans, melons, olives, oranges, cot- 
ton, and wool from every State in the 
Nation will be affected by this raw use 
of economic power by giant unions and 
corporations. 

The current situation in New York 
shows again that the weakest voices in 
our economy are the farmer and the con- 
sumer. The strength of giant food chains 
and labor unions is being used to destroy 
the California grower at the expense of 
the American consumer. We from Cali- 
fornia intend to protect our growers, our 
laborers, and our consumers. I hope that 
my colleagues will join in this effort, be- 
cause the problem California faces today 
can affect the whole Nation all too soon. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, this is the time for graduation 
speeches. The problem is, what is said 
and who said it are not long remembered 
by the graduates. They seem to have 
many other things to think about. 

One graduation speech has come to 
my attention that should be remem- 
bered. Mr. T. T. Martin, vice president, 
industrial development, of the Gulf 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad Co., in Mobile, 
Ala., addressed the graduating class of 
Mobile College and gave them something 
to take with them always. Delivered in 
the homespun way that only Tom Mar- 
tin can accomplish, I believe his words 
are lasting and will be of interest to all 
Members. 

I include Mr. Martin's address, en- 
titled “The Pursuit of Happiness,” in the 
Recorp at this point: 
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Tue Pursurr OF HAPPINESS 


aureate address, Mobile College, May 
10, 1968, by T. T. Martin) 

It lacks three years of a half century since 
I sat where you now sit and endured the 
tedium with which tradition surrounds the 
more or less successful completion of certain 
prescribed courses of study. We were ad- 
dressed by a much bigger man than I will 
ever be, in every way. The great height and 
even greater girth of Ex-president Howard 
Taft contained a really great spirit and we 
were most honored in having him as our 
speaker; but for the life of me I cannot re- 
member a single thing he said, This is a 
comfort to me now for I realize that while 
you would not remember my message even 
if I were able to be profound, you may re- 
member me kindly, if I can contrive to be 
brief. 

Those times were not much like these 
times. If a man’s coat didn’t match his pants, 
he was not following Esquire—he just 
couldn’t afford a new suit and was making 
the best of two old ones. On the other hand, 
then as now, the cost of living and ladies 
hem lines were rising very rapidly and, then 
as now, the patriarchs viewed the trend in 
styles with public horror and private en- 
joyment. 

Having just made the world safe for democ- 
racy, we faced our future with high ideals, 
and what turned out to be great illusions. 
As time went on, and prosperity turned to 
depression and the brotherhood of nations 
into a second world war, we lost the illusions, 
but we didn’t get into trouble until we lost 
some of our ideals. I understand that your 
generation may not have too many illusions, 
but I hope very much that this college has 
helped you to embrace some great ideals, and 
that in becoming realistic you have not be- 
come cynical. It has been said that a cynic 
is a man who knows the price of everything 
and value of nothing. 

I do not propose to put my generation on 
a psychiatric couch and indulge in self anal- 
ysis for your benefit. It's a dangerous prac- 
tice. You may recall the story of a man who 
went in to the psychiatrist to be treated for 
an inferiority complex, Having extracted his 
innermost secrets and his money, the psychi- 
atrist told him, “My friend, I have great news 
for you. You do not have an inferiority com- 
plex. The truth is, you are just plain in- 
ferior.” Let me just make the observation 
that we were doing pretty good until you 
came along. 

Seriously, I hope that when you receive 


will consider it a hunting license that entitles 
you to pursue knowledge and understanding 
in larger fields than those which you have 
roamed before. Please note that I have not 


before, the pursuit of happiness has been 
one of our cherished rights. Currently, in 
epigrams and cartoons and music we seem 
almost piteously obsessed with trying to de- 
fine it and to find it. 

If you will analyze the definitions being 
given, I think you will find that most of the 
happiness that people talk about is what I 
would term “hog happiness.” It is the happi- 
ness that comes to us through the physical 
senses and which is based on material well 
being. e is nothing wrong with it, for 
are animals living in a material 
responding to physical stimuli; but 
we ought not to fool ourselves and we ought 
to recognize it for just what it is. To illus- 
trate: A pig goes to the trough and fills him- 
sour mash, wallows around in a 
and then finds a nice sunny spot, 
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will respond with a very contented “oink 
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oink.” A man goes to his club, takes a drink 
of sour mash whiskey, gets in a steam bath 
and then lies on the rubbing table smoking 
a good cigar while the attendant rubs him 
down. With his eyes closed, in contentment 
he is likely to draw a sigh of repletion and 
say, “Oh, boy.” It is the same happiness, trig- 
gered by the same satisfaction of the same 
senses, Let me clarify again the fact that 
there is nothing wrong with this except that 
if you build your whole life on this kind of 
happiness you are terribly susceptible to its 
total loss, if anything happens to the material 
supports which sustain it. 

I submit to you that real happiness is the 
feeling that I am where I ought to be and 
doing what I ought to do in relation to time 
and space and God. This is the search, 
whether you realize it or not, that you are 
about to undertake, and the degree of your 
real happiness is going to be determined by 
the extent to which you can attain this bal- 
ance. Perhaps I should have said by the 
number of times, because few of us are for- 
tunate enough to be able to feel that we are 
always in the right place at the right time 
and in the will of God. I think when we are, 
we will find that at that particular time we 
are engaged in a service to our fellowmen— 
whether that service is recognized or not, and 
whether it is high or whether it is low. 

It seems to me that here and now we are 
truly happy. We are here in this wonderful 
country, this most liveable community, this 
beautiful campus, all of which are the end 
result of centuries upon centuries of men’s 
dreaming, venturing, laboring, and sacrific- 
ing on this earth. If also we are in the fam- 
ily of God, adopted by his matchless and 
unmerited grace through our faith in the re- 
demptive work of our Saviour, we are sure- 
ly blessed beyond our deserving. 

I know that these are perplexing and dis- 
tressing times, and I have no great solutions 
to offer. I would like to suggest two very 
simple things which I think will help you 
adjust yourselves to life in this quite com- 
plex society. It has become fashionable to 
speak loud and long about the rights of 
man—the right to freedom of speech, to free- 
dom of conscience, the right to go and come 
unharassed, civil rights and rights without 
end; yet I believe we have overlooked two 
basic rights which, if recognized, would take 
away much of the bitterness in the world to- 
day. I suggest first that you practice rec- 
ognizing the other person’s right to be wrong. 
Please note I do not say his right to do 
wrong; but his right just to be wrong. 
We have such a passion for conformity that 
we cannot let another person’s beliefs differ 
from our own without trying to force con- 
version upon him. We try to impose democ- 
racy on every nation which is unfortunate 
enough to become in any way dependent 
upon us and we try to impose our political 
and social views on our friends until some- 
times they become our enemies. If we can 
only let the other fellow be wrong once in a 
while, it will save us a good deal of useless 
irritation. 

Then, of course, there is the much more 
difficult right which I recommend you rec- 
ognize and that is: the other fellow’s right 
to be right. Incredible as it may seem, you 
and I occasionally are wrong and in those rare 
instances, it would be real helpful if we have 
already accorded the other fellow the right 
to be right. 

I offer these rather simple suggestions 
with the hope you will find them useful along 
with the tremendous array of tools which 
have been provided you. Whatever the faults 
of generations past, and however badly the 
machinery of civilization may seem to have 
broken down, no generation has ever been 
given such an array of tools with which to 
undertake reconstruction and repair. There 
is nothing particularly new about your task. 
Eight hundred years ago Omar Khayyam was 
saying for his generation: 
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“Ah, love, could only thou and I conspire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
Would we not shatter it to bits and then 
Remold it closer to our heart’s desire.” 


It was a simple world then and it is an 
infinitely complex world now; but I think 
the problems are the same, for the problem 
was and always has been people. 

You can comprehend even more fully than 
I that we are in the midst of a tremendous 
explosion of knowledge. In a fourth of a 
lifetime, there has come more expansion of 
scientific knowledge than in the thousands 
of years preceding. It is estimated that 90 
percent of all the scientists the world has 
ever developed are now living. As far as the 
physical well being is concerned, this coun- 
try has never had it so good; yet, with the 
highest known standard of living, we seem 
to be settling for the lowest standards for 
living. There is every evidence that uncer- 
tainty sometimes almost bordering on de- 
spair pervades our thinking, for we seem to 
have somehow failed to master our human 
problems with anything like the skill we have 
shown in mastering our scientific problems. 

In trying to solve our problems of human 
relationship, I think we may be making the 
mistake of trying to paint with our small 
individual brushes on too large a canvas, of 
being overly concerned with what others 
ought to do, instead of being concerned with 
what we, ourselves, can do. 

Communication and transportation have 
shrunk this world so that we are closer in 
time to people on the other side of the globe 
than our fathers were to the people in the 
next county; and news of disaster and suf- 
fering in foreign lands reaches us more 
quickly than the news of a tragedy reached 
our fathers from 5 miles away. Because of 
this, we have become involved with people all 
over this globe and many of our well meaning 
leaders wish us to become even more in- 
volved, We have been made aware of the 
poverty, famine and disease ridden peoples of 
the world, and we have apparently developed 
a sense of shame or guilt that we do not 
share so fully in their lot. Much of this is 
good, but some of it is dangerously maudlin 
thinking. We owe no one an apology for hav- 
ing inherited this land, its riches and its 
opportunities from forefathers who were 
willing to endure hardships, privation and 
dangers while they carved out of wilderness 
the farms and cities of today. We need not 
apologize unless we have taken all the bene- 
fits of their work and have not contributed 
of ourselves to make this a better and 
stronger country for our children and their 
children. 

It is this commitment to the future which 
separates the man of faith from the man of 
futility. 

I like the story of the retired British 
Admiral in those days when England ruled 
the seas with men of iron in ships of oak. 
He had given a full lifetime in Her Majesty's 
service and lost a leg in her defense. People 
noticed that one pleasant afternoon, while 
he was driving about the countryside he 
would stop his carriage, get out and hobble 
to the edge of the road where he would jab 
a hole with his wooden peg, and seem to lean 
over and look into it. Someone asked him 
what he was doing. “Sir” he said “I am doing 
all I am able to do now—I am planting 
acorns that Her Majesty may not lack for oak 
with which to build her ships.“ 

It is important to be sensitive to the needs 
of our fellowmen all over the world; but it 
is also important as a nation to be realistic. 
It is all right, it is even admirable under 
some circumstances, for an individual to 
sacrifice everything he owns to alleviate the 
suffering of his fellows—although if he sacri- 
fices the means by which he could produce 
more year after year, he may be doing ques- 
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tionable good. A community, a state or na- 
tion, cannot, however, justify self-liquida- 
tion. In a world where the principles of self- 
determination, self-responsibility, self-respect 
and respect for every individual are upheld 
by far too few communities of free men, it 
is important that these islands of material 
and spiritual security be not submerged in 
seas of time-serving sentiment. It seems to 
me that we are often like a Coast Guard 
crew who have gone out on a stormy sea to 
rescue the victims of a shipwreck, and who, 
having picked up all their lifeboat may safely 
hold, simply will not pull to safety and re- 
turn for another load but keep tearing planks 
out of the lifeboat to throw to the desperate 
people still in the water. 

It is easy to be concerned with Suez and 
Siam; but it is important to be concerned 
with my community, my state and my coun- 
try. If we meet here the needs of our truly 
unfortunate; if we provide an opportunity to 
learn and to earn to all who will use it; if we 
foster in our children the inquiring mind, the 
venturing spirit, and the spiritual strength 
to know and to do what is right rather than 
what is expedient; if we apply the processes 
of law equally and fearlessly to all people 
regardless of class; we shall have made a 
community, a county, a state and a nation 
stronger. It may not be as glamorous to work 
for better schools, better sanitation, better 
recreation, better churches, better stores and 
factories, and better relations between the 
people of our community—but it is the thing 
that you and I can do and the thing no one 
else can or should do for us. It was this proc- 
ess which built our country—not the patri- 
archal direction of big or little government. 

Let me add this personal observation. I 
take it that none of us, wherever his lot may 
fall, wishes his life to be without significance. 
Yet someone has well said, “If you want to 
know how much you will be missed fifty 
years after you are gone, stick your finger 
in a bucket of water, pull it out and look 
for the hole.” That sounds cynical, but it 
is so, and it is just as well, for each gener- 
ation has enough to do to carry the pres- 
ent into the future without being unduly 
encumbered with memories of the past. Im- 
mortality, however, does not depend on the 
memories of men. You and I, as believers in 
Christ, have begun our eternal life, and in 
the brief seconds of eternity devoted to our 
mortal span, we have been given our area 
and our time in which to make our contribu- 
tion. That contribution is judged in the light 
of our abilities and our opportunities by One 
who knows us better than our friends, our 
families, or we ourselves can know. 

I say to you with the most earnest con- 
viction that should you amass more wealth 
than any man has held before, should you be 
given the highest office and the most cher- 
ished honors your fellow citizens can con- 
fer, should all men call you great and many 
call you good, the time will surely come when 
these will be but dust and ashes blown about 
by the winds of time, unless our Lord shall 
say, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 

And what of happiness? In these not too 
well connected words, I have been trying 
to give you some of the characteristics of the 
fortunate people whom I have known who 
have been truly happy in the highest and 
best definition of happiness—that of being 
and doing what they ought to be and do, 
in their time, in their place and before their 
God. The interesting thing to me is that not 
one of these people ever gave a moment’s 
thought to the pursuit of happiness. Happi- 
ness simply overtook them while they were 
in pursuit of higher things. May it be so 
with you. 
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BITTER FRUIT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a growing attitude among many that in 
order for our Nation to progress it must 
first be destroyed. Instead of a willing- 
ness to build on the existing solid founda- 
tion for progress, these rebellious per- 
sons would destroy our Nation in the be- 
lief that rebuilding from the rubble 
would result in a better nation. 

Such dangerous and mistaken beliefs 
are described and rejected in the potent 
editorial which appeared in the June 8 
issue of the Weekly News Letter of the 
Illinois State AFL-CIO. The author of 
the editorial, Mr. Stanley L. Johnson, is 
vice president of the Illinois State Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations and one of the edi- 
tors of this significant publication of 
organized labor. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this editorial 
entitled “Bitter Fruit” to the thoughtful 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives and more particu- 
larly to the citizens of the Nation—young 
and old, black and white—who are 
plagued with the threats of disorder and 
destruction as well as the frustrations 
and challenges prevalent in today’s 
society. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend my friend, 
Mr. Stanley L. Johnson, and his labor 
organization for their public service and 
for the responsible and timely message 
of enlightenment which this editorial 
conveys: 

BITTER FRUIT 

Thoughts, Words, Actions and Deeds. Never 
were the foregoing sequences more applicable 
than to our times. 

The internal frustrations, hatreds, preju- 
dices have erupted in words of obscenity, 
hate-filled statements and seditious utter- 
ances abusing the right of free speech. Ac- 
tions of assassination, rioting, looting, as- 
saults, killing ad nauseam. The end result 
of death, destruction, crumbling or moral 
and ethical values has had both a numbing 
effect and worse, the brush-off of individual 
responsibility. 

Generation against generation, white 
against black, black against white, poor 
against the rich, rich against the poor, youth 
against itself with dope and withdrawal, 
students, even pre-teens, rebelling against 
school authority and manifestations or symp- 
toms of what? History tends to repeat itself. 
These are warnings of excesses in the fields 
of dissent, free speech, free press and assem- 
blage under our constitutional guarantees 
of freedom and liberty. The tragic result 
could be the very curtailment of these free- 
doms which have been so slowly and pain- 
fully achieved. 

There is the beginning of resentment 
against excesses which the astute protectors 
of the status quo will use as a shield against 
correcting injustice in the land. The yearn- 
ings of the vast majority for peace in the 
world and law and order at home could lull 
them into accepting curtailment of the free- 
doms which have been unhappily misused 
too often in the last few years. 
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Individual restoration of faith in our so- 
ciety, respect for each other beginning with 
parental example and discipline is a begin- 
ning. Respect for our government, which has 
to show through its elected representatives 
that equality before the law is not just a 
slogan—it is a must. That respect, born of 
a belief that our type of government has and 
can meet the economic challenges, the inter- 
national challenges, and above all the inter- 
nal ethical challenges, will further strengthen 
the foundation of law and order. 

Let us individually, collectively and with 
our government composed of humans, re- 
member that with our rights are also coupled 
duties and responsibilities. 

Let us have an end to this wild irrational 
jabbering and actions directed to wrecking 
our society in order to rebuild. Let us have 
an end to the negative rantings of repres- 
sion. Instead, the recognition that we can 
strengthen and enlarge our present society, 
which has meant so much to us and the 
world, through constitutional and lawful 
means, is a reaffirmation of our faith in God 
and Country. 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COM- 
MITTEE STATEMENT ON THE 
NATURAL GAS PIPELINE SAFETY 
ACT OF 1968—S. 1166 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Republican Policy Committee 
supports the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act of 1968—S. 1166—as it has been re- 
ported by the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. 

This bill provides adequate Federal 
safety standards for the interstate 
transportation of gas by pipeline and for 
Pipeline facilities. It would close the 
safety gap that now exists with respect 
5 this important mode of transporta- 

on. 

As reported by the committee, S. 1166 
contains the following major provisions: 

First. The Secretary of Transportation 
is directed to establish within 24 months 
minimum safety standards for the 
gathering, transmission and distribution 
of gas by pipeline for its storage and for 
pipeline facilities used in the transporta- 
tion or treatment of gas. 

Second. Each person engaged in the 
transportation of gas or who owns or 
operates pipeline facilities has the duty 
to comply with the safety standards, 
file and comply with a plan of inspec- 
tion and maintenance, and permit access 
to records, make reports and permit 
entry or inspection. 

Third. The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion will enforce the standards with re- 
spect to pipeline facilities and the trans- 
portation of gas subject to the Federal 
Power Commission. Standards for all 
other pipeline facilities and transporta- 
tion of gas will be enforced by the Secre- 
tary or by a State agency, including a 
municipality, that is certified for that 
purpose. 
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Fourth. A pipeline safety standards 
committee is established and a judicial 
review of orders issued by the Secretary 
is provided. 

Today, there are more than 800,000 
miles of gas pipeline in the United States, 
These lines range in diameter from less 
than 1 inch to 42 inches with 48-inch 
lines under construction. Many of the 
transmission lines now traverse densely 
populated areas and the distribution of 
much of the gas is handled by mains 
originally constructed for manufactured 
gas. This means that these distribution 
systems have been in existence for many 
years and that some of the pipe present- 
ly in use is from 30 to 40 years old and 
perhaps much older. 

Although 67 people have been killed in 
gas transmission accidents from 1950 to 
November 1967, the overall safety record 
of the transmission industry has been a 
relatively good one. Many of the recorded 
deaths were attributable to accidents in- 
volving trucks or other instrumentalities 
beyond the control of the pipeline opera- 
tors. Moreover, since 1935 there has been 
in existance, and operating, an industry 
safety cods created and developed by the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and the U.S.A. Standards Insti- 
tute. Secretary of Transportation Boyd 
has testified that— 

Few industries have devoted the time and 
attention to safety procedures as has this 
one. 


The safety record for the distribution 
systems stands in sharp contrast. Al- 
though the information regarding past 
accidents is sketchy at best, there have 
been major accidents in recent months 
that have given ample warning of the 
danger that is present and the need for 
a step-up in gas distribution safety pro- 
cedures. 

On January 13, 1968, there was a fire 
that engulfed in Queens, Long Island, an 
area equivalent to an entire block. In 
this fire, seven people were injured and 
19 families were left homeless. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1968, there was an explosion in a 
rehearsal hall in South Milwaukee, Wis., 
where 250 people had been located just 20 
minutes prior to the explosion. Explo- 
sions in Hastings, N.Y., Logansport, Ind., 
Fort Worth, Tex., and St. Louis, Mo., 
have killed and injured a number of 
people and caused a great deal of prop- 
erty damage. 

The 63,000 miles of gathering lines lo- 
cated almost entirely in unpopulated 
areas have presented no safety problems. 
This bill exempts these lines from cov- 
erage until such time as the area through 
which a line runs becomes nonrural, as 
determined by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation. Then, for the protection of 
the population which is affected by the 
presence of such a line, the Federal 
safety standards will apply. 

Due to the rapid growth of the industry 
and the population which it serves, there 
is a need for a coordinated safety ef- 
fort in the field of gas transmission and 
distribution. This bill provides a sound 
basis for the introduction and imple- 
mentation of reasonable safety stand- 
ards that will protect the public and 
help to insure the uninterrupted trans- 
mission and distribution of a vital com- 
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modity that is, if improperly handled, 
inherently dangerous to both life and 
property. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S MANDATORY 
INVESTMENT CONTROL PROGRAM 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, June 17, 1968, I had the pleasure 
of speaking before the St. Paul Area 
Chamber of Commerce in St. Paul, 
Minn. 

In that speech I outlined the self- 
defeating nature of this administra- 
tion’s controls on direct private invest- 
ment abroad. Ultimately these controls 
will harm our balance of payments. In 
addition, this type of program is sub- 
ject to administrative abuse and is in all 
probability illegal. 

The real problem causing our balance 
of trade problem is the current infla- 
tion based on the present and accumu- 
lated Federal deficits. This country must 
put its economic house in order, estab- 
lish spending priorities, stop inflation 
and restore equilibrium to our balance 
of payments. 

The speech follows: 

Cure THE SymMProms—KILL THE PATRIOT— 
THE U.S. Economy In 1968 


With the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee currently holding hearings on the future 
of U.S. foreign trade policy, I welcome the op- 
portunity to share with you my views on U.S. 
trade policy and the economy in general. Two 
weeks ago we had Administration witnesses 
before the Ways and Means Committee who 
urged the passage of the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1968. The Act has finally come to light 
after an abnormally long gestation period 
inside the Administration. Last week the first 
in a long list of public witnesses testified for 
and against the Trade Expansion Act and 
for and against the quota bills also pending 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 

I must confess I am disheartened after 
hearing the first two weeks of testimony. A lot 
has been said about the balance of trade and 
the problems U.S. industries are having 
but nothing has been said about the basic 
cause of our balance of trade problems— 
domestic inflation. This inflation stems di- 
rectly from the Federal deficit of fiscal 1968 
and the cumulative deficits over a number of 
years. The Administration seems unable and 
unwilling to take the necessary steps to con- 
trol the Federal deficit. Even now, with the 
House having clearly expressed its intent to 
have expediture reductions of $6 billion for 
fiscal 1969, the President refuses to sit down 
with Congressional leaders to determine 
exactly where line-item cuts can be made, 
Instead, the Administration telephones ad- 
ministrators of Federal health and education 
projects around the country telling them 
their particular programs will be cut if ex- 
penditure reductions are made. The President 
is exhibiting gross demagoguery when he 
says that any cuts must come out of the 
poverty program. This is completely unneces- 
sary. I have listed over $15 billion of cuts that 
could be imposed almost immediately with- 
out touching health, education, welfare, and 
poverty programs. But, as the President's 
silence continues on as to where he would 
cut, one perhaps wonders whether he really 
does intend to cut in these areas. 

But wherever he really does plan to cut 
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back, he must begin planning now. Fiscal 
year 1969 begins in 14 days. It is probably 
already too late to make cuts for July—the 
first month of fiscal 1969. And the longer ac- 
tion is delayed, the longer we avoid striking 
at the inflationary forces ruining our balance 
of trade. We must get at inflation immedi- 
ately. Furthermore, 6 months of fiscal 1969 
are under a new Administration and there is 
little to prevent the Johnson Administration 
from continuing to spend at an uncurtailed 
level leaving the absorption of the 6 billion 
dollar expenditure cuts for his successor in 
office. 

The Administration has testified that with 
the tax increase alone inflation would be over 
3% this year. This itself is entirely unaccept- 
able. What we now see happening with im- 
ports results from domestic inflation and the 
trade figures for the first 4 months of the 
year show a trade surplus of only $1.290 bil- 
lion on an annualized basis, off from a figure 
of $4.116 billion for 1967. 

What action has the Administration taken 
with regard to the balance of payments? 
Unfortunately, the Administration has ex- 
tended direct controls over investment and 
lending overseas and has sought to extend 
controls over travel by Americans. Direct 
controls are self-defeating attempts to save 
the system because the system gets destroyed 
in the process. What good have all our ef- 
forts been since World War II to construct 
an open international economy when we in- 
eh iad restrict it in the name of its salva- 

on 

Let us look at what the Administration 
has done in its attempt to correct the balance 
of payments problems. A look at the record 
1 very instructive in approaching this sub- 

ect. 

Between 1950 and 1966 the United States 
Government paid out net in military expend- 
itures, grants, loans and for various sery- 
ices $87.6 billion. During the same period, 
corporations and private citizens brought 
into the country $59.0 billion in excess of all 
private dollar outflows. In short, during this 
period the government sector has been con- 
tinuously in deficit, and the private sector 
continuously in surplus. But the surplus 
has not been sufficient to cover the public 
sector deficit. 

The U.S. Government, however, has sought 
to grapple with the problem not so much by 
curtailing its own expenditures but by cur- 
tailing private sector investments and es- 
pecially the direct investments of American 
business in production and marketing fa- 
ellities abroad. 

But direct investments abroad by Ameri- 
can business have consistently earned a sur- 
plus for the balance of payments—both on 
direct investment return and for M.S. exports 
keyed to such investment. Our problems 
are not due to the private sector, but rather 
to overcommitment by government abroad. 
Therefore, we can legitimately question why 
so little is being done to reduce governmen- 
tal expenditures abroad. Instead of reduc- 
tions on government account, the thrust of 
the government’s program has been to look 
for expedients to enable the government to 
keep its current level of expenditures up or 
even increase them. The government has laid 
particular stress on two aspects of the pri- 
vate sector—export promotion and the re- 
striction of direct investments abroad. 

The Administration is seeking to improve 
the trade balance by promoting exports but 
is seeking to improve the capital account by 
restricting capital outflows. It is argued by 
the government that, since return on invest- 
ment is the result of prior investment—in 
the short run we can cut down current out- 
flows while still preserving the previous rate 
of inflows thus improving the capital ac- 
count in the short-run. 

But what is the short-run? Testimony be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee indicates 
that U.S. private investment abroad has a 
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payback period of about 5 years. 5 years have 
already gone by since the interest equaliza- 
tion tax was imposed to restrict investment, 
thus our balance of payments is already 
being affected adversely due to lack of re- 
turn on investments that were not made. 

A recent study just completed by the In- 
stitute of Finance of the New York Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration states that $4 billion in revenues will 
be lost over the next 10 years as a result 
of the government curbs on direct private 
investment overseas. Although these controls 
on direct capital investment have been ef- 
fective in reducing the current balance of 
payments gap by about $800 million to $1 
billion the study holds that they will have 
long-term negative effects. 

Moreover, direct investments cannot be 
separated from exports. They are not alterna- 
tives, but complementary, Markets abroad 
for exports depend on investments. The 
Commerce Department estimates that 25% 
of all U.S. exports are directly related to 
affiliates and subsidiaries of U.S. companies 
established with prior direct investment. By 
preventing direct investments we prevent 
exports. Economically, the continuation of 
the Mandatory Program on investment re- 
strictions cannot be justified and must be 
abolished, 

There are other things wrong with the 
mandatory investment program. The decision 
of where and when and how much to invest 
no longer becomes a function of the market 
place but rather a process of administrative 
discretion. The ability to get waivers or ex- 
ceptions from the mandatory rules—which 
in many cases means being able to continue 
in business—depends upon being able to 
persuade a government official of the merits 
of your case. The possibilities for corruption 
and graft are, of course, great. Government 
by administration discretion leads to eco- 
nomic distortions and political corruption. 
Business is made to feel unpatriotic by seek- 
ing to survive. This is no proper way to con- 
duct foreign economic policy. 

Moreover, the Mandatory Program is illegal. 
These controls were issued January 1, 1968, 
based on Section 5(b) of the 1917 Trading 
With the Enemy Act. This Act can be invoked 
in two instances: 1) In time of war (we are 
not constitutionally at war.) 2) “During any 
other period of national emergency.” What 
is an emergency? Emergency is defined as a 
sudden, unexpected happening; an unfore- 
seen occurrence or condition. The courts have 
held that in a constitutional sense, emer- 
gency does not mean expediency, conveni- 
ence, or best interest. The balance of pay- 
ments condition as of January 1, 1968, can 
in no way be considered sudden or unex- 
pected. The U.S. balance of payments has 
been in a deficit condition for 17 of the last 
18 years and the government is still not 
getting at the basic reasons for this im- 
balance. 

The powers of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act only become operative when the Presi- 
dent declares a national emergency. Presi- 
dent Johnson did not declare a national 
emergency to obtain the authority to use the 
Trading With the Enemy Act but rather fell 
back on a 1950 Proclamation of a National 
Emergency made by President Truman at the 
time of the U.N. Police Action in Korea. 
President Johnson said that the continued 
existence of the national emergency of 1950 
made necessary his orders. But the Truman 
Proclamation had nothing to do with balance 
of payments problems as indeed there were 
none at the time. 

The Administration has not gone to the 
Congress to obtain the authority to invoke 
these controls on foreign investment—con- 
trols which limit the right of American busi- 
ness to transact its international operations 
as it sees best. Thus we have government by 
decree—government by men and not by law. 
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These can lead to administrative abuses as I 
have mentioned above. 

Instead of attacking the real causes of our 
domestic deficit and balance of payments 
deficits which are caused by government 
overspending—the government has resorted 
to a series of direct controls which are not 
only subject to administrative abuse and eco- 
nomically unsound but they are also illegal. 

We have to have a change in our economic 
policy—both domestic and international. Un- 
less we move toward genuine expenditure re- 
form I have no doubt another run on the 
dollar will occur. The world needs dramatic 
proof that this country can establish spend- 
ing priorities, stop inflation and restore equi- 
librium to our balance of payments. At the 
same time we must eliminate the direct con- 
trols which have nothing—economically or 
legally—to recommend them. Fortunately 
there is a national election in about 5 months 
when the people will have the opportunity to 
express their views effectively at the ballot 
box. This is the date that the world as well 
as the American people are setting their 
sights on. 


LACK OF COMPETITIVENESS IN 
GOVERNMENT 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am indeed happy to see that 
the Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust 
and Monopoly Legislation has begun to 
seriously question the lack of competi- 
tion in awarding some $40 billion a year 
in defense contracts. The subcommittee’s 
action, which I have known was coming 
for some time, delves into a matter which 
has been a subject of much concern to 
me for my entire term of service in the 
Congress—that is, the lack of competi- 
tiveness in all Government purchasing. 

Mr. Speaker, the General Accounting 
Office has provided me with detailed 
figures on Government-wide purchasing, 
with particular emphasis on the amount 
of contracts awarded by competitive bid- 
ding as compared to the amount awarded 
by negotiated contracts. The results re- 
ported to me, which I am disclosing for 
the first time today, are a disgrace to the 
Americans taxpayers. The GAO inves- 
tigation, Mr. Speaker, shows that out of 
a total of $50.6 billion in Federal spend- 
ing for both military and civilian execu- 
tive agencies, $42.9 billion in purchases 
were made through negotiated contracts. 

As the Senate subcommittee has al- 
ready pointed out, the Defense Depart- 
ment is, by far, the biggest offender as 
well as the biggest purchaser. This De- 
partment awarded 86.6 percent of its 
purchasing contracts through negotia- 
tion, as opposed to open, competitive, ad- 
vertised, public bidding. 

These contracts amounted to $37.6 bil- 
lion. The Defense Department lamely 
attempts to justify this outrage on the 
taxpayers by contending that the pur- 
chases by negotiation come within the 
exceptions outlined by the Congress in 
the so-called Truth in Negotiations Act. 
But, Mr. Speaker, even the most casual 
examination of the facts will lead one to 
believe that the exceptions have been 
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2 to where they have become the 
e. 

With all the high-powered talent the 
Defense Department has had available 
in recent years, one would at least ex- 
pect that there would be some improve- 
ment, year by year, in the overall per- 
centage of contracts awarded through 
open competition instead of negotiation. 
Yet, the facts show that exactly the 
reverse is true. Whereas the percentage 
of contracts awarded in open, advertised 
competition was 17.6 percent in 1965, it 
dropped to 14.2 percent in 1966 and 13.4 
percent last year. 

More than 57 percent of the total pro- 
curement done by negotiation was ex- 
cused under four clauses found in the 
Negotiations Act. The greatest increase 
in dollar volume and percentage increase 
comes under the vague heading, Imprac- 
tical to secure competition by formal ad- 
vertising.” Purchases using this escape 
clause rose from $5.7 billion in 1966 to 
$7.5 billion in 1967, with the percentage 
rising from 15.5 percent to 17.3 percent. 

Then, the Department attempts to ex- 
cuse itself further by contending that 
where it did not use open, competitive 
bidding for purchasing, it did solicit two 
or more sources for competitive price, 
design or technical proposals. Yet, again 
the facts refute this argument because 
52.5 percent of defense purchasing was 
by single-source, solicited negotiated con- 
tracts. Only 34.1 percent of purchasing 
was done through multisource, solicited 
negotiations. 

While we acknowledge, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Defense Department is the 
greatest offender in noncompetitive pur- 
chasing, we should not overlook that 
civilian agencies are also making a 
mockery of competitive bidding prac- 
tices. Among civilian agencies, 73.6 per- 
cent is done by negotiated contract, in- 
volving $5.3 billion. Only 26.4 percent, or 
less than $2 billion worth, is done 
through advertised, competitive pur- 


chasing. 

Mr. Speaker, in a time of conflict in 
which we are now engaged, we can ex- 
pect a certain amount of contracts for 
defense purposes to go to certain con- 
tractors because the national interest re- 
quires fast and speedy delivery to our 
troops overseas. But, at no time should 
we allow this justification to be wrong- 
fully, shamefully used to the extent that 
more than 86 percent of defense pur- 
chasing and more than 73 percent of 
civilian purchasing is done on a non- 
competitive basis. “Public exigency” does 
not require us to close our eyes to prac- 
tices which are a fraud upon the tax- 
payers and a sham to get around the 
laws passed by this body. For the RECORD, 
Mr. Speaker, I am inserting with my re- 
marks the full text of the report made 
for me by the General Accounting Of- 
fice in the hope that it will cast some 
light here in the House onto the pur- 
chasing practices which the other body 
is now rightfully investigating, and I 
include in the RECORD. 

It is my firm conviction that open, 
competitive, advertised public bidding is 
the very best protection this Congress 
can give the American taxpayer for the 
efficient use of his tax dollars. And this 
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protection has been shamefully eroded, 

and will soon be down the drain” unless 

this Congress acts swiftly to save it. 
The material referred to follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., March 19, 1968. 
Hon, FLETCHER THOMPSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. THOMPSON: We received your 
letter of January 24, 1968, requesting certain 
information on five specific points which per- 
tain to procurement and contracts in the 
Federal Government, 

In answer to points 1 and 2, statistics cov- 
ering the overall Government-wide procure- 
ment activities for fiscal year 1967 reveal, as 
you are already aware, that extensive use is 
being made of negotiated procurements. In 
some negotiated procurements, competitive 
proposals are solicited and competition is 
obtained in varying degrees. For this reason, 
the statistics listed below are broken down, 
where available, into three categories: (1) 
advertised, (2) negotiated (multisources 
5 — 935 and (3) negotiated (single-source 
solicited 
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[Dollar amounts in billions} 


Department of 


Civilian executive 
Defense 


agencies 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Total pod sy apna 


1 Not available. 


In addition to the above statistics, a 
breakdown of the various justifications cited 
by the Department of Defense for expend- 
ing $22.8 billion on single-source procure- 
ments is enclosed. Also enclosed is a listing of 
the civilian executive agencies represented 
in the above statistics. 

Points 3, 4, and 5 are very broad in nature 
and concern very difficult and complex prob- 
lem areas in procurement. In this regard, we 
are currently preparing a statement of testi- 
mony at the request of the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary for their 
forthcoming exploratory hearings. The object 
of the hearings will be to study the effects 
of Department of Defense procurement on 
competition and concentration. A specific 
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date for the hearings has not yet been sched- 
uled, but we understand that the Subcom- 
mittee hopes to get under way within several 
weeks. 

In our statement we expect to give exten- 
sive coverage to the latter three points raised 
by you, and we have every reason to believe 
that our statement, as well as other testi- 
monies at the hearings, will provide at least 
partial answers to your questions. Since 
the hearings will be exploratory in nature, 
they should be of valuable use to congres- 
sional committees and others interested in 
conducting further in-depth studies into the 
complex area of competition in Government 
procurement. As soon as these statements can 
be released, we will make them available to 
to you. In the meantime, if we can be of any 
further assistance, please let us know. 

We hope this meets with your satisfaction. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS. 


AWARDS BY METHOD OF PROCUREMENT 


In connection with the discussions relat- 
ing to “Competition” and “Formally Adver- 
tised and Other Awards,” it should be noted 
that sealed bid procedures are used not only 
for unrestricted formal advertising but also 
for set-asides where the procurement is re- 
stricted to bidding by small business con- 
cerns, In addition, competitive proposals 
must be obtained for open market purchases 
of $2,500 or less except where the procure- 
ment is under $250; formal advertising meth- 
ods are not used for these small purchases 
because the administrative costs would be 
excessive in relation to the total purchase 
cost. 

COMPETITION 


An important segment of the Department 
of Defense Cost Reduction Program is the 
subprogram to increase the extent of com- 
petition in procurement, and thereby to as- 
sure that purchases are made at the lowest 
possible cost. Military prime contracts award- 
ed after soliciting two or more sources for 
competitive price, design, or technical pro- 
posals totalled $20,614 million and repre- 
sented 47.5% of the net amount of procure- 
ment (excluding intragovernmental orders) 
in FY 1967, compared to $18,601 million rep- 
resenting 50.0% in FY 1966. Competitive 
methods accounted for 92.9% of the total 
number of procurement transactions in FY 
1967. 

Approximately 34.5% of the value of awards 
in FY 1967 involving solicitation of one pro- 
curement source was for supplemental or 
follow-on contracts placed with companies 
which had previously competed successfully 
for the price, design, or technical phase of a 
project or weapon system. The remaining 
one-source solicitations included such types 
of goods and services as utilities, patented or 
other proprietary items, services provided by 
foreign governments, and research work by 
educational institutions. Table 10 provides 
a general indication of the type of items for 
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which only one source was solicited, and 
further demonstrates that substantial use of 
competitive procedures is made even when 
sealed-bid methods are not employed. 


FORMALLY ADVERTISED AND OTHER AWARDS 


Table 11 (not printed in Recorp) shows the 
dollar volume of procurement placed with 
small business and other contractors through 
formal advertising and other statutory au- 
thority in FY 1966 and 1967, and Table 12 
(not printed in Recorp) shows similar in- 
formation for FY 1955 through 1967. During 
FY 1967, 13.4% of total procurement was 
formally advertised. This compares with 
14.2% formally advertised in FY 1966 and 
17.6% in FY 1965. The $5.8 billion in formally 
advertised contracts is the highest since 
records became available in FY 1951. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


Tables 13, 14 and 15 present data on the 
detailed types of procurement authority 
specified in Title 10, Section 2304(a) of the 
United States Code. (Tables 14 and 15 not 
printed in the RECORD.) 

The four clauses used most extensively to 
negotiate contracts in FY 1967 are (2), Pub- 
lic Exigency“; (10), Impractical to Secure 
Competition by Formal Advertising”; (11), 
“Experimental, Developmental, Test or Re- 
search”, and (14), “Technical or Specialized 
Supplies Requiring Substantial Initial In- 
vestment or Extended Period of Preparation 
for Manufacture.” These clauses accounted 
for 57.4% of total procurement in the cur- 
rent year and 57.5% in FY 1966. Clause (10) 
showed the greatest increase in both dollar 
volume and percent of total. The dollars in- 
creased from $5,747 million in FY 1966 to 
$7,522 million in FY 1967 and the proportion 
of total rose from 15.5% to 17.3%. 

Small business and labor surplus area set- 
asides totalled $1,936 million in FY 1967 and 
represented 4.5% of the total. This compares 
with $1,751 million and 4.7% in the previous 


year. 

Table 14 (not printed in Recorp) shows a 
total of 15.1 million procurement actions 
during FY 1967, an increase of 0.7 million 
actions over FY 1966. 

Of the 231,634 procurement actions of 
$10,000 or more in the current year approxi- 
mately 1.0% were intragovernmental trans- 
actions, 58.2% were new contracts or supple- 
mental awards for additional supplies or 
services, while the remainder were delivery 
orders or modifications, such as price rede- 
terminations or incremental funding actions 
which were pursuant to the terms of the 
existing contracts. Five negotiation clauses 
accounted for 68% of the total number of 
contract actions of $10,000 or more: Clause 
(10), “Impractical to Secure Competition by 
Formal Advertising” (26.7%); Clause (2), 
“Public Exigency” (12.5%); Clause (1), Na- 
tional Emergency” (12.3%); Clause (9), 
“Perishable or Non-Perishable Subsistence” 
(10.3%); and Clause (11), “Experimental, 
Developmental, Test or Research” (6.2%). 


TABLE 10.—COMPETITION IN MILITARY PROCUREMENT BY AUTHORITY (FISCAL YEARS 1966 AND 1967) 


[Amounts in thousands] 


Total amount (A) 


Competitive 
Total Price Design or technical 
Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 
Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent 
of (A) of Ç (A) of ( of ¢ of (A 


37, 228, 504 43,381, 060 $18,601,132 50.0 $20, 


Ouse 200% Fiscal Fiscal year 
a ear 
ae e Fee 
UO — $38, 243, 107 $44,632, 600 
Intragovernmental 1,014,603 1,251, 
Total, except — — 
ee 158 5, 791, 979 
—— cout rity (subtotal). 37.848.345 37, 589, 081 


5, 158 100.0 
13,317,974 41.7 


5,791,979 100.0 
14, 822,182 39.4 


car 158 100.0 
11,255,775 35.2 12,824,349 34.1 


5 979 100.0 0 0. 0 9. 
2, 062, 199 6.5 1,997,833 5.3 
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TABLE 10.—COMPETITION IN MILITARY PROCUREMENT BY AUTHORITY (FISCAL YEARS 1966 AND 1967)—Continued 


[Amounts in thousands] 
Competitive 
Stat ee Total amount (A) Total Price Design or technical 
uthori Ooo — -— —ä — —dõ — 
(10 U.S.C. 23040) PR ear iari gi Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 
Per- Per- Per- 
Amount cent cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount cent 
of (A) of (A) of ( of (A) 
National emergency $1, 856, 600 113, 651 777 98.9 104,108 99.5 98.6 7 99,2 062 0. 3 „325 3 
8 5 2 061505 daa’ S7 2.61652 49.0 2205 600 38.2 2 4 74% 47.4 2 (87.265 36.2 0.805 1.6 495 20 
ases no! n 
— — 1,704,868 1,841,300 1, 704, 888 100. 0 1,841,300 100. 0 . 100. 0 1,841,300 100.0 0. 
8 368 92, 431 90, 549 25,214 28.4 29, 881 0 pos 7.9 7. 8.2 18, 961 20.5 22,417 24.8 
— ston 383, 649 453, 955 14,463 3.8 10, 238 2.3 4, 880 1.3 2,717 6 9,583 2.5 7,519 1.7 
(6) Purchases outside Un 
6 1,934,316 2,263,460 1,374,848 71.1 1,372,678 60. 6 746,146 38. 6 848. 731 37.5 628,702 32. 5 523, 947 23.1 
0) Medicine or medical 
ed ee Ee 126, 742 144, 514 77,409 61. 1 108, 220 74.9 77, 311 61.0 108,151 74.8 98 1 69 1 
(8) Supplies purchased for 
authorized resale 230, 439 218,741 55,365 24.0 54,471 24.9 54, 421 23.6 53, 723 24.6 94 4 748 3 
(9) Perishable or nonperish- 
able subsistence. ....... 1. 088, 222 1, 178, 015 991, 292 91.1 1,067,106 90.6 991, 292 91.1 1,067,106 90.6 0 d. 0 0 
(10) impractical to secure com- 
“rt by formal adver- 


. 5, 746, 988 7, 521, 549 1,518,920 26,4 2,767,646 36.8 1,309,058 22.8 2, 497,940 33.2 209,862 3.6 269,706 3.6 
ab ge develop- 


or research. 4,495,669 4,848,162 1,124,610 25.0 1,099,659 22.7 148, 315 3.3 109,582 2.3 * 21.7 990,077 20.4 
12 Classified purchase —— 122, 571 129, 148 59,144 48.3 61,737 47. 8 57,954 47. 3 53,405 41.4 „190 1.0 8, 332 6.4 
13) Technical equipment re- 
quiring standardization 
and inferchangeabily 
8 105, 630 132, 084 18,428 17.4 35,015 26.5 18,222 17.2 35,015 26.5 206 0. 2 0 0 
4) Technical or specialized 
supplies requiring sub- 
stantial initial invest- 
ment or extended pe 
4 Ae for — 
— — 6, 039, 207 6, 500, 576 346, 50 5.7 122,779 1.9 295, 407 4.9 122,661 1.9 51, 123 8 118 0 
a5) Negotiation after advertis- 
— Ae 9, 889 2, 280 6,023 60.9 828 356. 3 6,023 60.9 828 36. 3 0 .0 0 0. 
(16) Purchases to keep facili- 
ties available H the 
interest of national de- 
— or industrial 
ilization..........-. 2,171,779 3,292,966 1,065,841 49.1 1,177,476 35.7 998,493 46.0 1,150,631 34.9 67,343 3.1 26, 845 8 
(17) otherwise authorized by 
. 754, 753 829, 557 605,590 80.2 664,002 80.0 594,673 78.8 646, 767 78.0 10,917 1.4 17, 235 2. 0 
Noncompetitive 
Total Follow-on Other 1 source 
Statutory authority (10 U.S.C. 2304.) kꝛopy ¼ ua y üöyßꝛ⁊x-„:èäĩ — ĩ¼§y ẽ᷑ͥ!;...uy ³ ³ry m ! é “ũ •ö“öU˖! -̃ 
Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 
Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 
of (A) of (A) of (A) of (A) of (A) of (A) 
%7%2%%%%0 ß TT.. .. gn... ES A O a 
VTV rp ˙ ˙doàmů1nm g ˙·ͤà»qAimm TTTT——..; . ] v. —ͤ ͤ FW... 7 
Total, except oc - $18,627,372 50.0 $22,766,899 52.5 $7,448,985 20.0 $7,844,234 181 $11,178,387 4.4 
SNG Š 0 0. 0. 0 0, 0 0. 0 0. 
other — Gub total) 18,627,372 58.3 22,766,899 60.6 7,448,985 23.3 7,844,234 20.9 11, 178, 387 39.7 
1) National emergency 19, 823 1.1 9, 543 5 13, 258 7 3, 381 +2 6, 565 4 6,1 “3 
Public exigency. ................ > 2,589,941 51.0 3,723,534 61.8 450, 819 8.9 498, 055 8.3 2,139,122 42.1 3, 225, 479 53.5 
3) Purchases not more than $2,500! 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4) Personal or professional services 66,217 71.6 60,668 67.0 4, 026 4.3 1,010 1.1 62, 191 67.3 59, 658 65.9 
Services of educational institutions 369,186 96.2 443,719 97.7 27, 112 7.0 33,735 7.4 342,074 89.2 . 90. 3 
6) Purchases outside the United scene 559,468 28.5 . 282 39.4 6l, 3.2 226,350 10.0 497,579 28.7 > 29.4 
Medicine or medical suppl 49,333 38.9 „294 25.1 0 20 © 49, 333 38.9 36,274 25.1 
8 Spes purchased 
WOU E A 175,074 76.0 164,270 75.1 0 0 0 0 175,074 76.0 164, 270 75.1 
(9) Perihabia or nonperishable sub- x 
GRMN. R E EE ES 96, 930 8.9 110, 909 9.4 0 0 0 96, 930 8.9 110, 909 9.4 
(10) impractical to secure competition by 
ormal advertising 4,228,063 73.6 4,753,903 63.2 1,010,240 17.6 995,647 13.2 3,217,328 56.0 3,758, 256 50.0 
ql) 8 developmental, test, 
TTT 3. 371.059 75.0 3,748,503 27.3 1,381,130 30.7 1,446,069 29.8 1.989, 929 44. 3 2, 302, 434 47.5 
da Classified purchases 63, 427 51.7 67,411 82.2 11,765 9.6 13,066 10.1 51,662 42.1 54, 345 42.1 
Technical equipment req 1 
e and ee ility of i 
. 37,202 82.6 97,069 73.5 30,303 28. 7 30,790 23.3 56,899 53.9 66, 279 50.2 
(4) Technical or specialized supplies re- 
quiring substantial initial invest- 
jrak or extended — of prepara- 
tion for manufacture_._........... 5, 692, 677 94.3 6,377,797 88.1 4,360,045 72. 2 4. 500, 988 69.2 1. 332, 632 22.1 1, 876, 811 28.9 
15) Negotiation after adver — et 3,866 39.1 1,452 63.7 0 0.0 166 7.3 3,866 39.1 1, 286 56.4 
16. 1 to keep facilities available 
the interest of national defense 
wi industrial mobilization. _ 1,105,938 50.9 2,115,490 64.3 91, 766 4.2 89, 433 2.7 1,014,172 46.7 2, 026, 057 61.6 
(17) Otherwise authorized by law. a 149, 163 19. 8 165,555 20.0 6, 632 0.9 5, 526 0,7 142, 531 138.9 160, 029 19.3 
price competition required on all actions of $250 or more. 2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 13.—AWARDS BY STATUTORY AUTHORITY (JULY TO JUNE) 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 
July 1965 to June 1966 July 1966 to June 1967 
3 235200 oer Total A Na Air Force oon Total A N Air F cao 
a rmy vy rmy avy ir Force upply 
Agency Agency 
Amount Percent Amount Amount Amount Amount Amount Percent Amount Amount Amount Amount 
„„ $38, 243,107 ........ $11,298,202 $10,464,257 $10,740,754 $5,739,894 $44,632,600 __ - $12,390,578 $13,998,335 $12,065,423 $6,178,264 
Intragovernmental_.........__... 1,014,603 __...... 158, 799 448, 909 363, 531 43,364 1, 251, 50 227.387 667,771 315, 786 40, 596 
Total, oy intragovernmental... 37,228,504 100.0 11,139,403 10,015,348 10,377,223 5,696,530 43,381,060 100.0 12,163,191 13,330,564 11,749,637 6. 137, 668 
Formally advertised... 283,158 14.2 1,792,440 1,417,196 455,292 1,618,230 5, 791,979 13.4 1,588,342 2,112, 261 409,701 1,681, 5 
Other . vay 5050 See MS 31. 945,348 85.8 9. 346,963 8, 598, 152 9, 921,881 4, 078, 300 37,589,081 86.6 10,574,849 11,218,303 11,339,936 4,455, 99 
National eme 
N G udto ro ain Sabine 1, 856, 600 5.0 484,759 328, 946 255, 909 786,986 2, 113, 651 4.9 514, 494 375, 061 251, 232 972, 864 
(a) Labor apies 
area and indus- 
— Setssides 156, 672 0.4 37,375 23, 264 7,690 88, 343 108, 025 “3 4,835 17,109 8, 409 77,672 
(b) Small business 
setasides (sub- 
total) 1,594, 571 4.3 444, 897 304, 912 240, 938 603,824 1,827,987 4.2 506, 969 357, 565 239, 875 723,578 
1. Unilateral.. I, 398, 904 3.8 406, 559 273, 285 142. 237 575.323 1. eect 4.1 496, 784 355, 860 224, 084 723, 643 
2. Joint 1195, 667 <5 38, 338 31,627 98, 201 27,501 „616 c 10,185 1,705 15,791 —65 
(©) Balance-of-pay- 
ments program... 105, 357 3 2, 487 770 7, 281 94, 819 177,639 E 2,690 387 2,948 171,614 
Public exigenc 5, 081, 593 13,7 2, 461, 358 582, 858 827,784 1, 209, 93 6,028,574 13.9 2,319,437 1,640, 269 1, 052, 505 1, 016, 363 
3) Purchases not more than 
“eae SS 1, 704, 868 4.6 461, 560 513, 610 378, 776 350,922 1, 841, 300 4.2 493, 488 597, 523 381, 909 368, 380 
(4) Personal or professional 
. 92, 431 3 34, 843 41,959 15, 629 0 90, 549 2 51, 159 27, 846 11, 544 0 
(5) Services of educational 
institutio 383, 649 1.0 107,819 159, 384 116, 46 0 453, 955 11 102, 660 188, 452 162, 842 1 
Purchases outside i 
United States 1,934, 316 5.2 659, 179 694, 779 230, 799 349, 559 2, 263, 460 5.2 798, 833 805, 862 253, 345 405, 420 
O) Medicine or medica 
svepa 126, 742 3 2,227 2, 455 1, 403 120, 657 144,514 3 3, 476 1,250 1,384 138, 404 
@) Sapon . for 
thorized resale 230, 439 6 56, 487 49, 261 102, 541 22, 150 218, 741 8 68, 559 19, 190 109, 882 21,110 
(9) Perishable or TER a 
able subsistence_____ 1, 088, 222 2.9 61,865 44,951 135, 207 846, 199 1,178,015 2.7 80, 241 59, 806 160, 754 877, 214 


(10) Impractical to secure 
—— by formal 
3 5,746,988 15.5 1,386,531 1,842,956 2,194,627 322,874 7,521,549 17.3 1,564,265 2,147,709 3, 253, 154 556, 412 


Vis eae 4,495,669 12.1 1,084,911 961,576 2,449,149 33 4.848, 162 11.2 1,080, 21 1,292,607 2,475,246 18 
purchases 122, 571 33 74, 284 44, 736 3,551 0 129, 148 8 106, 378 19, 931 2, 839 0 
93 ola Technical equipment 
requiring standardi- 
ae 20 oa 105, 630 3 2, 461 43,119 53, 769 6, 281 132, 084 3 22, 997 31,789 062 12, 2. 
ao Techn or 3 5 8 ý S „ „ ; f > , 65,062 „236 
su uiring 
substantial iert in- 
vestment ot extended 
sei of preparation 
manufacturing 6, 039, 207 186. 2 831,676 2,613,892 2, 593, 639 6, 500, 578 15. 0 976, 180 3, 189, 760 2, 334, 636 0 
(15) Negotiation after 
i 9,889 0 6,225 3, 530 108 26 2,280 0 1, 090 789 401 0 
2,171,779 5.8 1,455,618 349, 458 364, 256 2,447 3,292,966 7.6 2, 184, 424 455, 979 650, 227 2,336 


754, 753 2.0 175, 160 320, 682 198, 338 60, 573 829, 557 1.9 206, 877 364, 480 172,974 85, 226 


1 Use of the joint poon ure was discontinued on July 1, 1965; this value * modifica- 2 Less than 0.05 percent. 
tions in fiscal year 1966 to contracts awarded under this procedure prior to July 1. 


PROCUREMENT BY CIVILIAN EXECUTIVE AGENCIES, 12 MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1967 
[Procurements of more than $100 by size of business and type of procurement] 


Total procurement Procurements awarded by reporting agency From established sources! 
From small business Advertised Negotiated From small business 
Procuring agency From small business Small business set-asides Other negotiated 
Total amount ee. lotel amount 
Amount Percent Total amount Percent Percent Amount Percent 
Amount Percent Total amount of total of total Total amount From small Percent 
procure- small business 
ment business 
TO — gona baunabaus $7, 486,217,159 $1, 814,787,366 24. 2 $1, 880,318,741 8799, 654, 039 42.5 3310, 998, 136 4.2 17.1 84. 977, 621, 888 8619, 324, 050 12.4 8817, 278, 398 384, 811, 141 26.7 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 

„ ot the Budget. 189, 386 H ˙¹.¹1 ·¹ wm TTT... 8 20, 550 20,011 97.4 168, 836 45, 696 27.1 

ice of Economic O 57, 492, 153 , 584, 2k z S 53, 094, 783 15,208,500 28.8 4, 397, 370 376, 399 8.6 

Office of Emergency 347, 308 TET EO ec teercanvenadercusessacatelcuscenckebadaccwancnandshstericees a A 231, 900 168,395 72.6 115, 408 5, 103 4.4 
DEPARTMENTS 

Department of Agriculture 183, 837, 374 141,523,531 77.0 96, 165, 207 77,697,994 80. 8 22, 463, 195 12.2 15.9 43, 686, 065 34,467,120 789 21,522,907 6, 895, 32.0 

Department of Commerce 118, 868, 352 45,809,867 38.5 38, 602, 635 17, 187,683 44. 5 2, 684, 916 2.3 5.9 56, 649, 842 19, 466,564 34.4 20,930,959 6, 470, 704 30.9 

Department of Health, Education, and W. - 161,951, 295 92,218,130 56.9 29, 577, 570 19, 601, 325 66.3 2, 149, 073 1.3 2:3 98, 130, 323 62,494,251 63.7 32,094,329 „973, 24.8 

Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 

ment. 17,177,190 12, 887, 459 74.9 6, 632, 092 C EE E ee See eee ee 9, 301, 368 5, 970. 927 64,2 1, 243, 730 543, 973 43.7 
Depa 342, 351, 192 191,120,393 88.8 181, 232, 660 75,231,376 41.5 54, 742, 996 16.0 28.6 80, 642, 041 51,153,878 63.4 25,733,495 9, 992, 143 38,8 
Department of Justice. x 48, 223, 081 24,783,253 51.4 7,654, „967,419 64.9 733, 133 1.5 3.0 32, 757, 546 17,749,652 84. 2 7, 077, 556 1, 333, 049 18.8 
Department of Labor 9, 940, 1,916,111 19.3 „405 126,573 94.9 48, 987 3 2.6 7,958, 419 1,586,683 19.9 1,799, 479 153, 868 8.6 
Post Office D 8 189, 211, 464 +347, 19.7 51, 491, 399 24,209,031 47.0 72,808. 212. <o<= ry 101, 920, 816 12,051,793 11.8 35,726,393 1,013, 984 2.8 
Department te 14,1 7,093,706 50. 3 „134, 656 1,906,493 89. 3 313, 2.2 4.4 8, 265, 711 4,249,866 51.4 3, 402, 888 624, 069 18. 3 
Department of Transportation? 429, 991, 218 138,993,175 22.3 131, 370, 272 64,775,001 49. 3 21, 963, 650 5.1 15.8 257, 640, 641 48,139,367 18.7 19,016,655 4,115, 157 21.6 
Department of the Treasury 139, 213, 299 42,917,560 30.8 72, 948, 567 17, 430, 907 23.9 „846, 2 5.6 18.3 33, 245, 898 11,827,778 35.6 „ 172, 634 5, 812, 675 23.1 

INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 
Administrations 
Farm Credit administration 35, 553 CJ A 827 2.3 5.6 18, 428 13,323 22.3 17,298 607 3.5 
General Services Administration 1, 095, 011, 020 553,764,028 50. 6 633, 308, 345 265, 422, 425 41.9 142, 729, 922 13.0 25.8 253, 091, 470 118,660,588 46.9 65, 881, 283 286, 951,093 40.9 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 

To ESE IS T 3, 864, 133, 000 216, 925, 000 5.6 81, 119, 000 31,525,000 38.9 45, 703, 000 1.2 21.1 3,737,311, 000 139, 697, 000 : E A OT 
Small Business Administration 3 „763, 986 „933 33.0 3 65.6 141,625 8.0 24.3 „320 18,820 49.1 1, 183, 902 160, 154 13.5 
Veterans Administration 260, 062, 570 120, 866,426 46. 5 137, 180, 279 70, 116, 331 51.1 „340, 395 3.6 7.7 76, 769, 093 33,092,662 43.1 36,772,803 8, 317, 038 22.6 

Agencies ` 
10, 400,186 34.4 1, 504, 070 L410; rL ME > EE oie ea A AEA E 28, 285, 919 8,893,415 31.4 446,765 87,701 19.4 
910,429 43.3 339, 364 % ee un! a i „ 64.7 1, 364,979 415, 596 30.8 
17, 236,839 55.4 8, 399, 326 3,993,551 47.5 60, 069 2.0 3.4 19, 727, 434 12,160,071 61.6 2,941, 338 1, 023, 148 34. 
„ r E T S 977,117 385,843 39. 5 —— S ARAE 
200,044 23.7 419,957 90, 426 141,728 283, 045 12, 496 4.4 
, 302 r UN: © nota ee een . P A 330, 133 25 40.3 
152, 089 431,596 88, 442 20.5 
680 e eee 
„171 344, 843 54, 608 15,8 
Commissions 

American Battle Monuments Commissions. ~- - 34,974 22,667 64.8 14,529 89.1 13, 876 1, 12,2 
Federal Communications Commission 769,913 386,195 50.2 59,934 56,7 350, 583 40,141 11.4 
Federal Power Commission. 307, 213 89,987 29. 3 55,169 65.9 206, 817 18, 133 8.8 
Federal Trade Commission 239, 245 76,819 32.1 46,047 656.7 170, 196 30, 77 18.1 

International Boundary and 
— 7, 583, 393 5,217,227 66.8 5 126, 695 68.6 
Interstate Commerce Commission 835,918 499, 420 59.7 0 340, 1 3, 498 4.0 
National Capital Planning Commission. 24, 294 17,781 73.2 3,426 67.3 
Securities and Exchange Commission 461, 039 302,536 65.6 „683 36. 1 
U.S. Civil Service Commission SEAR 2,603, 834 874,309 33.6 412, 232 20.6 
US. Tariff Commission . — 88, 065 „560 16. 5 713 1.8 
aas ehe . ð —T—Tʃ ...; Ä DV E AEE o o a tees T 
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PROCUREMENT BY CIVILIAN EXECUTIVE AGENCIES, 12 MONTHS ENDED JUNE 30, 1967—Continued 
[Procurements of more than $100 by size of business and type of procurement] 


Total procurement Procurements awarded by reporting agency From established sources t 
From small business Advertised Negotiated From small business 
Procuring agency From small business Small business set-asides Other negotiated 
ji Total amount Total amount 
Amount Percent Total amount Percent Percent Amount Percent 
Amount Percent Total amount of 


total of total Total amount From small Percent 
procure- small business 
ment business 


OTHER INDEPENDENT ESTABLISHMENTS 


Export-Import Bank of Washington $225, 433 r eum E T EE OE A $1,798 0.8 6.7 $22,724 $13,048 87.4 $200, 911 $12, 140 8.0 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 56, 284 % TP éAA 10, 532 10,532 100. 0 45,752 17,417 38.1 
National Capital Housing Authorit ......... 7,319, 721 7,136,737 97.5 $6, 876, 697 $6, 631, 305 382,053 91.3 224, 564 123,379 54.9 
National Science Foundation 2 910, 091 e t 1,882,511 76.6 451,225 138, 925 30, 8 
Panama Canal Compeny. z 863 13,309,400 51,0 8, 192, 330 8,780,212 51.0 688, 429 351, 099 51.0 
Selective Service System. af 1, 959, 028 522,735 26.7 452, 52 ` 46,751 84.1 1, 448, 671 470, 156 32.5 
Smithsonian Institution... z 4,512, 649 3,436,532 76.2 1, 400, 335 2, 660, 381 2,177,795 81.9 451, 933 163, 687 36.2 
Tax Court of the United Sta 76, 612 20, 341 2 „„ n ere A 10, 184 668 55.7 „428 14.673 22.1 
Tennessee Valley Authority 429, 421, 199 106,464,069 24. 8 375, 948, 342 51, 764, 190 6,491,762 12.5 1, 708, 667 173, 014 10.1 

1 Federal supply schedules and similar contract sources through other agencies. 3 Federal Aviation Administration, St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, Federal Highway Administration, Federal 

3 Total excludes Atomic Energy Commission. Cost reimbursed agreements for operation and construction of large-scale facili- Railroad Administration, and U.S. Coast Guard are now incorporated under the Department of Transportation in accordance with 
ties account for alarge portion of AEC procurement. memorandum from the Office of the Secretary of Transportation dated Aug. 11, 1967. 
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June 19, 1968 
CHANGE IN OUR SOCIETY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most thoughtful and impressive 
commencement addresses of the recent 
graduation period was delivered by Mr. 
John Swearingen, chairman of Stand- 
ard Oil Co. Indiana, at the commence- 
ment exercises at Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, Ill., on June 9. 

Because of Mr. Swearingen’s respected 
role in the business community, I believe 
his profound and very timely views de- 
serve kind spirited review. Therefore, I 
insert his address in the Recorp at this 
point: 

CHANGE IN OUR SOCIETY 
(By John E. Sw , chairman, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. (Indiana), commencement ad- 
dress at Illinois College in Jacksonville, 

III., June 9, 1968) 

Let me say first that I come to this plat- 
form with mixed emotions. It is an honor 
to be asked to take part in such an event, 
and I am duly appreciative on this score. 

On the other hand, I am well aware that 
commencement addresses in general are in 
the nature of necessary evils—a sort of 
primitive ritual which has to be endured as 
part of the price of entry into society. 

The parents are primarily interested in 
seeing some official recognition of success 
in an undertaking in which they have in- 
vested heavily over the years; the graduates 
are properly impatient to get on with their 
affairs; and the fancies of the faculty are 
already turning to the next wave of stu- 
dents soon to engulf them. 

Nor is this any bed of roses for the speaker, 
particularly in present times. Many com- 
mencement addresses in the past have 
tended to be largely pep-talks—a sort of 
academic replay of Henry the Fifth trying 
to fire up his troops on the eve of Agincourt. 

For a number of reasons, this approach is 
inappropriate today. Anything that sounds 
like an exhortation to get out there and 
win brings quickly to mind the very real 
contest in which we are engaged in South- 
east Asia—a contest, moreover, for which 
most students have demonstrated a clear 
lack of enthusiasm. 

The present generation of students has 
made it pretty plain that they are not overly 
impressed by the wisdom of their elders, 
nor even with a good deal of the social in- 
heritance they are going to receive. Many 
profess to see a lot of things wrong with our 
society, and are eager to change them. 

They are not alone in this, of course. All 
of us would admit to varying degrees of 
imperfection in our institutions, and to a 
great deal of unfinished business along the 
road we are trying to follow to a better so- 
ciety. But the differences between the views 
held by today’s younger generation and the 
adult community appear to be unusually 
sharp. The traditional gap between the gen- 
erations seems—on some points, at least— 
to have widened into something closer to a 
chasm. 

Among the unfortunate effects of this sit- 
uation is a communications barrier of wide 
dimensions. It is certainly great enough to 
give any commencement speaker an uneasy 
feeling that many of his younger listeners 
are likely to greet anything he has to say 
with a large measure of skepticism. 

This being the case, I will not attempt to 
offer any insights on a rational solution in 
Vietnam, a course to greater social and eco- 
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nomic equality for our citizens, or toward 
rebuilding our citles—or any of the other 
specific matters of concern to all of us. 

Instead, let me simply say a word on the 
nature of this occasion and some aspects of 
it on which we should be able to agree. This 
is called a commencement, because it does 
signify a beginning. The award of your 
degrees is looked upon as a mark of your 
readiness to begin an adult role in society. 
Many of you are already adult beyond the 
levels attained by your predecessors at this 
point in life. As products of the United 
States in the space age, you are probably the 
most sophisticated and highly-educated gen- 
eration ever produced, and a large propor- 
tion of you will be going on to still further 
education. 

You are the products of a society which 
has been affluent, permissive to the young, 
and education-oriented beyond anything ever 
dreamed of up to now. A large percentage of 
your contemporaries throughout the world 
are still economically in the Stone Age, and 
intellectually closer to the Dark 

Taken together with the position of world 
leadership occupied by your country— 
whether you are happy or not about such a 
role—this is going to make your lot a de- 
manding one. But your first order of business 
is not much different in essence from that 
faced by any of your predecessors. Sooner or 
later, the young have to prepare to take 
over—if any kind of continuous society and 
its benefits are going to be preserved. 

In simple cultures, this happens rather 
early. Coming of age in Samoa takes place at 
about thirteen. In our complex environment, 
we think we are doing well to turn out a 
medical doctor by the age of thirty. But even- 
tually the time comes, and with it comes 
better understanding of some of the prob- 
lems faced by those who have tried before 
to improve on their own heritage. 

The heady awareness that you are at last 
free, and on your own, is—or will shortly be— 
tempered by the realization that you also 
have to face a lot of new responsibilities. 

One of the drawbacks of being on your 
own is simply the fact that—to varying de- 
grees—you are. Once on your own, you be- 
come responsible for your own support, for 
the support of whatever family you choose 
to have, and for a share of the support of the 
government, the educational system, the mil- 
itary establishment, and all of the other in- 
stitutions essential to our lives today. 

And one of the discoveries which you will 
have to make is as old as the race itself. 
Throughout history, mankind has had to 
struggle hard for physical survival. The es- 
sentials to support human life—food, cloth- 
ing, housing—have had to be wrung from 
the earth at considerable effort. There are 
only a handful of countries which have man- 
aged this very well after thousands of years 
of trying. Here in the United States, we have 
mastered the problem of physical survival 
with such success that we have created a 
society of superabundance, by the standards 
of the rest of the world. In terms of Asia, 
Africa, or South America, the people we call 
poor would be considered very wealthy. 

But, in the midst of our relative abund- 
ance, we must not lose sight of reality. There 
is a controlling principle that applies across 
the board, to rich nation and poor nation, to 
rich man and poor man, to intellectual and 
artisan, to capitalist and communist. Ex- 
pressed in contemporary—if somewhat inele- 
gant—form, this reads: “There is no such 
thing as a free lunch.” 

In a primitive society, this is self-evident. 
In a complex society such as our own, it is 
not so obvious, and it becomes possible for 
many people to conclude that we are so ad- 
vanced that such limitations no longer apply. 
Probably the major force which fosters such 
an illusion is the federal government. By pre- 
empting and redistributing a large share of 
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our national output in the form of taxes, 
the government leads the recipients to take 
the free lunch for granted. They soon come 
back for more. 

I hope it is clear that I am not speaking in 
literal terms, about free lunches for school 
children or anything of that sort. What I 
refer to is the gigantic federal lunch counter 
at which there is something for everybody: 
for the college and university; for the student 
and the illiterate; for the defense contractor 
and the farmer; for the indigent and the in- 
vestor; for home owners and dependents; for 
the unemployed, the aged, the blind, and for 
veterans. The range of federal largesse has 
become so grand that there is hardly a per- 
son in the land who does not benefit from it 
in some way—and this increasingly conceals 
the fact that somebody has to pay for the 
lunch. 

We need to remember that no society can 
dispose of more than it creates—and this is 
just as true in a modern industrial nation as 
it is in a band of Maori tribesmen. The ability 
of each succeeding generation to improve its 
society is limited by what that generation is 
capable of producing—and this applies to 
ideas as well as goods and services, It takes 
the tangible fruits of somebody’s work to 
support the philosopher in his ivory tower, 
and the student in his classroom. 

A truly free ride through life is a fiction: 
somebody pays for the ride, even in an affluent 
society. Today's parents have been rather 
severely criticized for rearing a group which 
is said to have no comprehension of this fact. 
Having grown to adulthood in times of un- 
paralleled prosperity, you are said to be eco- 
nomic illiterates who take good times for 
granted and assume there is no bottom to 
the horn of plenty. 

I am not sure this is really the case, but 
even if it is, the day of enlightenment is 
close at hand. You will soon be called upon 
for your own contribution to the common 
effort, and you will soon be parents and tax- 
payers. Any of the economic facts of life 
which may have escaped you will be brought 
to your attention. 

You will discover that economic freedom, 
social freedom, and political freedom are in- 
divisible. However you may define the kind 
of life you want for yourself and for your 
children, you are going to have to pay for it. 
Indeed, it is your ability to pay that will 
largely determine the alternatives open to 
you and to your family. 

On a broader level, this same limitation 
will apply to your generation as a whole. 
There will be a price-tag on any efforts you 
choose to make to improve the physical, 
social, or intellectual landscape of your 
neighborhood, your community, your metro- 
politan area, your state, or the nation as a 
whole, 

Whatever the cost, you will have to pay 
most of the bill for any experiments you 
undertake. In addition, you will be assessed 
for payments on a lot of overdue bills you 
are to inherit—in the form of federal 
deficits run up before you arrived on the 
scene by people who had their own improve- 
ment schemes and couldn’t care less about 
who eventually had to meet them. 

Your legacy will be a mixed one, at best; 
but if history is any guide, so will be the one 
you transmit. Nobody knows yet what you 
are going to do with your inheritance. If, as 
some of the alarmists are convinced, you are 
dedicated to consumption and mediation 
rather than production and creation, you 
could lead us into a monumental economic 
decline which would resolve a good number 
of our current dilemmas both at home and 
abroad, 

Our foreign commitments would evaporate 
like dew in the sunshine the moment we 
were unable to underwrite them. On the 
domestic scene, a real, hair-curling depres- 
sion would certainly lessen the pressures for 
greater economic equality when it became 
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evident that even our so-called afluent so- 
ciety could not support current social pro- 
grams, much less expand them. 

I cannot see your generation in such a 
role. Most of the evidence says that you are 
in the main idealistic, oriented to challenge, 
and determined to do things better than 
they have been done up to now. If this is the 
case, a large percentage of your best repre- 
sentatives will have to devote their careers 
to the main business of society—creation of 
the wealth and capital necessary to under- 
write improvement, change, and progress. 

There is one tendency on the part of some 
members of your generation which is not so 
promising—and I refer to the recent events 
on many campuses across the country. Forci- 
ble seizure of college property, deliberate vio- 
lation of both university regulations and 
civil law, plus complete paralysis of institu- 
tions of higher learning, is a peculiar route 
to attain what any group of students con- 
siders its “legitimate” demands. The riddle 
is further compounded when it turns out 
that some of the demands are quite unre- 
lated to either the purposes or capacities of 
our colleges and universities, If, for example, 
we are to allow important aspects of foreign 
policy to be determined by the current in- 
habitants of the nation’s campuses, we shall 
be obliged to scrap elementary common sense 
along with the Constitution. 

In any event, the very legitimacy of the 
demands is badly tainted by their advocacy 
through admittedly illegal means in a demo- 
cratic society. There is a case to be made for 
student revolts in countries which deny them 
the elementary rights of free expression; it 
is hard to see such a case here. We have more 
laws to protect individual and collective 
rights than any other society in history. 
Deliberate violation of the established rights 
of others to attain new rights of your own is 
neither a formula designed for a free society 
nor does it speak very highly of the imagina- 
tion of the students who can find no other 
route toward their goals. 

Some of the basic personal freedoms which 
have lately been violated on our campuses 
trace back to those won from a despotic 
king at Runnymede nearly 800 years ago in 
the form of the Magna Carta, and have had 
to be defended ever since. In my judgment, 
they are still worth defending—as is the 
basic concept of a government of laws, not 
of men. 

While most laws are admittedly imperfect, 
the imperfections displayed by individuals 
who place themselves above the law are 
vastly greater—whether they happen to be 
juvenile anarchists or adult assassins. I 
think this point has been adequately demon- 
strated in a series of tragic events over the 
last few years, and I trust the message will 
not be lost on those of you who will face 
the job of fashioning the society of tomor- 
row. 

If casual disregard for order and conven- 
tion is to be the hallmark of the next gen- 
eration, we should all have grounds for con- 
cern, In the process of taking over the direc- 
tion of society, you would likely wreck the 
controls. However, I see no reason to con- 
clude that this is the case. Those students 
who are determined to get on with their 
education—despite any grievances they may 
feel about the way the plan is run—out- 
number the advocates of militant protest by 
an overwhelming margin. 

I remain sanguine about our collective 
future, and have no serious doubts about 
your ability to play a constructive part in 
2 7 No intelligent generation as concerned 
about individual freedom and self- 
sion as yours is apt to permit itself to be 
used as a revolutionary instrument to de- 
stroy the rights and freedoms of others. 

I am confident that you will accept the 
responsibility that inevitably goes along 
with freedom, and will work constructively 
to rebuild what is shabby in our social 
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structure without considering it first neces- 
sary to tear down the whole edifice and 
start over again. 

There is no room in the concept of pass- 
ing on the torch for its use as a tool of 
arson; and there is surely more promise in 
the philosophy of Jefferson and Lincoln 
than in that of Bonnie and Clyde. 

Congratulations and good luck to all of 
you. 


GUN CONTROL 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Alhambra, Calif., 
Post-Advocate on June 15, 1968. 

The editorial emphasizes the need for 
a balanced approach to the task of deter- 
mining what additional gun-control leg- 
islation is necessary. 

I commend the Post-Advocate views 
on this important issue to the attention 
of the Congress, as follows: 

CLAMOR FOR GUN CONTROLS 


Even before the President approved one 
measure putting interstate restrictions on 
sale of handguns the clamor was on in Con- 
gress for even a stricter law. 

The new bill proposed would also restrict 
the sale of rifies and shotguns and ammuni- 
tion across state lines and all such sales to 
persons under 21. 

The pressure for the new measure was 
understandable in view of the recent emo- 
tional tragedy in Los Angeles. 

Unfortunately, there also was considerable 
emotion in the opposite direction, directed 
against American sportsmen’s groups that 
would like to be able to buy rifles and shot- 
guns for legitimate hunting purposes. 

Despite the charges, these groups are not 
warped, anti-social, anti-American or kooks, 
Their interest in limiting crimes and pre- 
venting senseless killings is as strong as that 
of any Americans. 

Sports groups desire to protect a legitimate 
recreational pursuit is valid, Also valid is the 
fear of many of the Americans who own an 
estimated 100 million firearms for the pro- 
tection of their lives and homes. 

As usual with emotional polarization, the 
truth perhaps lies between the extremes. 
It should be possible to reconcile the diver- 
gences between the sportsmen’s groups and 
the law-enforcement officers who strongly 
urge more controls on the sales of firearms 
to criminal elements. 

Certainly all possible should be done to 
keep all weapons from the hands of crimi- 
nals, juveniles, addicts, mental cases and 
others without the intelligence and educa- 
tion to use them properly. All possible should 
be done also to prohibit the sales of cannons, 
bazookas and other such weapons that have 
no proper civilian use. California has done 
much in these directions with its firearms 
law, which is considered a model, 

Something urgent must be done also to 
curb the growing use of narcotics which is 
leading many youths in the nation to moral 
degeneracy and perhaps contributing as 
much to the soaring crime rate as any other 
single cause. 

But it also must be realized that regard- 
less of how many laws are passed, these alone 
are not a panacea for the violence and crime 
rampant throughout the nation, 

Much of the public desire to acquire fire- 
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arms is because of the degeneration of pro- 
tection resulting from the riots, crime and 
permissiveness. 

And the blame for that breakdown rests in 
many instances at the federal level because 
the supreme court has limited the powers 
of police departments and the official atti- 
tude is one of leniency. 

It is time for cool heads as well as emotion 
in Congress as the gun debate unfolds or the 
traditional heritage of Americans to use 
weapons for recreation and self-defense will 
be endangered. 


RHODESIAN SANCTIONS REJECTED 
BY BRITISH LORDS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
noxious economic boycott against Rho- 
desia by the militant U.N. minorities 
has now even been rejected by the Brit- 
ish House of Lords. Apparently even the 
British Lords are awakening to the fic- 
titious obligations of the Red-Black 
power U.N. group. 

It is a strange paradox for us Ameri- 
cans who fight in Vietnam, talk peace 
in Paris, yet in New York participate in 
the U.N. international “‘conspiracy” 
against independent Rhodesia and the 
threat of getting involved in another 
shooting conflict on the African Con- 
tinent. 

We criticize the British, yet their rep- 
resentatives at least get to vote on the 
U.N. decrees—something denied the U.S. 
Congress. Our participation in the U.N. 
wars is by Executive order of the Presi- 
dent as if in a subservient obligation to 
the U.N. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert a clipping from 
the Washington Post for June 19: 
Lords Vore Down Sanctions ORDER, DEFYING 

Moves TO ABOLISH CHAMBER 

LONDON, June 18.—The House of Lords 
voted today to reject a government order ex- 
tending sanctions against Rhodesia, to the 
delight of those who would like to see the 
non-elective chamber abolished. The vote 
was 198 to 184, closer than 

This is the first time that the peers have 
voted down an Order in Council issued by a 
British government, and Prime Minister 
Wilson ts now bound to take note of demands 
that the House should be eliminated. 

But the Labor government is unlikely to do 
anything quite so drastic, for these reasons: 

The vote of the Lords will not nullify the 
order, which remains in effect until July 8 
and can then be renewed for another 28 days, 
subjected to a second vote by Parliament. It 
is deemed unlikely that the peers would be 
so reckless as to vote down the order a second 
time. 

Even radicals within the government be- 
lieve that the chamber a useful 
function in perfecting legislation enacted by 
the Commons. Moreover, because peers are 
not elected they can pay less heed to popular 
prejudice on such controversial issues as 
hhomesexual-law reform. 

Finally—and this is the most potent argu- 
ment—the House serves a very contemporary 
purpose, for all its Gothic trappings, It pro- 
vides a way to reward party stalwarts and to 
take the sting out of dismissal by giving a 
title to overaged ministers. Most of the Lords 
gain their seats by virtue of heredity. 
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In Cabinet circles, it is felt that the effect 
of today’s vote will be to hasten reform of 
the House of Lords. An all-party conference 
is now discussing ways of limiting the num- 
ber of peers who can vote as a way of re- 
ducing the chamber's lopsided Conservative 
majority. 

That majority was not as evident as many 
expected in today’s vote. One explanation 
for the narrow margin was that some Tory 
peers resented what they felt was interfer- 
ence by Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian 
Smith, who had said in an interview that 
their lordships should “certainly vote against 
this order.“ 

Nonadmirers of the House of Lords specu- 
lated that the Ascot races this week also 
proved too strong a counter-attraction to 
some rabid right-wing peers who were ex- 
pected to make a rare voting appearance. 

Still, during debate there were some no- 
tables speeches. One in particular was by 
Lord Alport, a Tory with liberal views on 
Afric who was once a British high commis- 
sioner in Salisbury. He urged his fellow 
Tories to at least abstain on the vote be- 
cause if Britain failed to carry out its U.N. 
obligations it would lose what control it had 
over Rhodesia whose white-minority govern- 
ment declared its independence in 1965. 

In another speech, Lord Snow, the novelist 
and a Laborite, called attention to a Gallup 
poll in today’s Daily Telegraph. It showed 
that 41 per cent of those questioned felt 
that British actions against Rhodesia were 
not strong enough; 16 per cent thought they 
were about right and 16 per cent felt they 
were too strong. 

The poll also showed that only 29 per cent 
would support the House of Lords in a fight 
on Rhodesia, 32 per cent would back the 
goverment and 39 per cent would support 
neither. Observers believed that the close 
vote in the House of Lords showed that the 
poll had not gone entirely unnoticed. 


BALTIMORE MARINE SERGEANT 
KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
S. Sgt. John K. Brazier, a fine young man 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his bravery 
and to honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 
Crry MARINE DIES on Viet PATROL—SERGEANT, 

32, KILLED IN ACTION NEAR QUANG TRI 

A 32-year-old marine from Baltimore has 
been killed in Vietnam, the Department of 
Defense announced yesterday. 

He was Staff Sgt. John K. Brazier, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth E. Brazier, of 746 Mc- 
Cabe avenue. 

t Brazier was killed June 6 while 
on patrol near Quang Tri in South Vietnam, 
his father said yesterday. 

In Vietnam since November, Sergeant Bra- 
zier had been stationed at Da Nang. 

His father said that, in letters home, Ser- 
geant Brazier had said that there was “noth- 
ing doing” there. He said his son's only com- 
plaint was of the heat. 

A native of Baltimore, Sergeant Brazier en- 
listed in the Marine Corps at the age of 17. 
He served at various bases in the United 
States, on two Mediterranean tours, and 
aboard several ships. He was on the aircraft 
carrier U.S.S. Shangri-La before going to 
Vietnam. 

In addition to his parents, Sergeant Bra- 
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zier is survived by three sisters, Mrs. Louise 
Siemienski, of Glen Burnie, Mrs. Bernardine 
List, of Baltimore, Mrs. Catherine Webb, of 
Hillendale, and a brother, Leonard J. Bra- 
zier, of Baltimore, 


THE MURDER OF SENATOR KEN- 
NEDY: WHO IS SICK, WHO IS TO 
BLAME 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor and privilege of representing the 
Fourth Congressional District of Virginia. 
In that district are many outstanding 
newspapers. A majority of these papers 
are weekly, although we have several 
daily and several biweekly newspapers. 
One of the outstanding newspapers in 
our district is the Courier-Record of 
Blackstone, Va. It has a long and illus- 
trious history of faithfully publishing the 
news impartially. For years it has had 
one of the strongest editorial staffs and 
so recognized in the newspaper frater- 
nity. 

On June 13, 1968, there appeared in 
the Courier-Record an editorial entitled 
“The Murder of Senator Kennedy: Who 
Is Sick, Who Is To Blame.” This editorial 
describes better than any I have read 
the dilemma now faced by America—yes; 
all America, It points out cogently the 
cause of our trouble, who is to blame for 
the trouble, and why we are in trouble 
in America. I wish every red-blooded 
American who is interested in our Na- 
tion, who is a loyal patriotic citizen of 
our country could read this editorial. It 
says what I have been trying to say in 
my feeble way for a long time. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope every Member of 
Congress in the House and in the Senate 
will take time out and read carefully this 
editorial and to cogitate over it and let 
us see if we cannot get together to do 
something worthwhile to save America 
and our way of life before it is too late. 

I commend the editor for his splendid 
analysis of our situation and thank him 
for pointing out so well the dilemma we 
face and the dire necessity of acting 
quickly to relieve this perilous situation 
now confronting our country. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the editorial: 

THE MURDER or SENATOR KENNEDY: WHo Is 
Sick, WO Is To BLAME 

The murder of Senator Robert Kennedy 
was a terrible act which no American can 
condone. No matter how vigorously one op- 
posed his political views he was a human 
being, a son, a father, a husband and an of- 
ficial of the United States government. His 
senseless killing, following the similar fate 
of his older brother and late president reaches 
into the hearts of even the coldest among 
us. Today, at least, it appears that the man 
who was to have been the next president 
of this land, is dead. Certainly millions of 


the nation. It is some of these statements 
we want to examine. 
They say our land is sick. We 
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being caused by officials in places of ex- 
treme power. When the president sits by 
and allows cities to be sacked by thieves and 
arsonists, that’s sickness. When mobs can 
loot and burn while police stand by afraid 
to shoot, that’s sickness. When the supreme 
court allows known and convicted criminals 
of all sorts to walk away thumbing their 
noses at police, that’s sickness. When the 
judicial processes are so turned around that 
the rights of a murderer are more important 
than the innocent person lying dead, that’s 
sickness. 

If Americans are sick it is because they 
have gotten to the point of nausea from 
hearing their president complain about the 
lawlessness across the land on the one hand 
while he does nothing on the other to see 
that laws are enforced and criminals pun- 
ished. If Americans are sick it is because they 
are fed up with seeing those who won't work 
live comfortably off the sweat of those who 
do, If Americans are sick it is because they 
have had a belly full of liberal politicians 
who would have them believe you've got to 
be a “Soul Brother” or you're guilty of mis- 
treating fellow Americans, If Americans are 
sick it is because their leadership is sick, 

They say all Americans share in the guilt of 
the recent assassinations. We disagree. The 
millions of Americans who go about their 
daily tasks, earning a living, providing for 
their families, trying to do the best they can, 
share no guilt for the death of Robert Ken- 
nedy or anyone else. The liberals in this 
country who have done away with the death 
penalty in a number of states and who are 
trying to ban it nationwide, share the guilt. 
Those who stir up peaceful Americans, caus- 
ing them to participate in riots and marches 
and movements under the guise of gaining 
riches or rights at the expense of others, share 
the guilt. Those who have taken the Bible out 
of our scheols and put TV trash in our living 
rooms, share the guilt. Our friends and neigh- 
bors are not guilty and neither are we. 

There is no question that this country is 
slowly being destroyed from within and 
without. At a time when Americans need to 
be united and feel thankful for this great 
and free land, young men are burning draft 
cards and spitting on the American flag. 
Parents have abdicated their responsibilities 
in many cases and the family unit is little 
more than a group of people residing in the 
same house. Persons once of strong faith have 
been shaken by ministers who forsake the 
Gospel for marches and demonstrations. If 
God is dead he has died first on the movie lot, 
in our universities and finally in our homes. 

If this country is to be saved there must be 
a return to those things which have proven 
successful for the nation over the years. The 
present administration in Washington can 
not get us out of this mess, On the political 
scene today there is no one visible in the 
Democratic Party able ot lead us out of the 
wilderness. The defeat of Barry Goldwater for 
president almost four years ago has been one 
of the most devastating blows dealt our na- 
tion. Hopefully, by November, there will 
come forth a man of courage and wisdom 
who can be elected president and who, with 
the support of the many millions of good 
honest Americans, save our land. November 
may be our last chance. If we don’t show im- 
provement soon America will be sick, deadly 
sick, 


“OUR LEADERS FALL” 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


disagree. 
n ak, Me each da to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include a poem by Mr. Ted Cook of Bril- 
liant, Ohio, entitled Our Leaders Fall”: 


OUR LEADERS FALL 


Our Widows Weep and Children Cry, 
Throughout the land our leaders die, 
And Justice Sleeps as leaders fall, 
Throughout the World there hangs a Pall. 


Our Country stands for Freedom's right, 
Throughout the world our sons will fight, 
The Stars and Stripes will always be, 

A Symbol bright to Keep men free. 


And, yet, Within our land Will Walk 
Men With guns, As Killers Stalk, 

And People Mourn as great men fall, 
Our leaders, then, must hear the call. 


If We are, then, to lead the World, 

In Freedom's Might, Our Flag Unfurled 
We must have Justice in our land, 

Our leaders, then, must make their stand. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP 
A. HART, 40TH ANNIVERSARY 
BROTHERHOOD AWARD DINNER, 
SOUTH BEND-MISHAWAKA CHAP- 
TER OF THE NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS, 
SOUTH BEND, IND., MAY 23, 1968 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


r OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the South Bend-Mishawaka Chap- 
ter of the National Conference on Chris- 
tians and Jews presents Brotherhood 
Awards to three leading citizens of the 
area who have made outstanding contri- 
butions to the cause of brotherhood and 
understanding. 

This year the three honorees were Mr. 
Stanley J. Ladd, president of the St. 
Joseph County AFL-CIO Council; Dr. 
Herbert A. Schiller, a physician; and E. 
Blair Warner, a businessman, 

I was glad, myself, to be on hand to 
pay tribute to these three outstanding 
men of my home.community and to read 
the address prepared for this occasion by 
our distinguished colleague, Senator 
Pur A. Hart, of Michigan, who was 
required by the pressure of important 
legislative business to remain on the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Record the text of Senator Hanr's 
splendid address: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR PHILIP A. Hart, 40TH 
ANNIVERSARY BROTHERHOOD AWARD DINNER, 
SoutH BEND-MISHAWAKA CHAPTER OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND 
Jews, SOUTH BEND, IND., May 23, 1968 
Certainly, I am very happy to be here. A 

thriving Roundtable group like this one is 

always a sign of an enlightened community. 

It’s not evidence, however, that anyone in 
Washington would need before guessing the 
progressive temper of this town. Because in 
Washington, we know that John Brademas 
comes from South Bend ... and any com- 
munity that sends a man like John Brademas 
to W. m must .. . we figure... be 
composed of an intelligent citizenry. 

So we had an idea of what a fine city this 
is even before Look Magazine discovered you. 

Thanks to the combined efforts of Dr. 
Schiller here and an aggressive economic 
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development program . . South Bend can 
honestly say . four years after the Stude- 
baker shutdown: 

“Look, no cavities.” 

The real tribute to Indiana hospitality. 
I suppose . . . came during the Presidential 
primary when the vote was thoughtfully split 
so that everyone could claim a victory. 

Governor Branigan, someone told me 
would have done better here except that 
many weren’t sure they could Vote Hoosier 
and still keep the All-America title, 

But just because your primary in the light 
of all the subsequent analyses and explana- 
tions seemed inconclusive, don’t think it will 
be forgotten. 

Indiana has already gone into the history 
books. . . and don’t ever forget it... as 
the place where Bobby Kennedy got a hair- 
cut. 

After the primaries, maybe this state has 
become understandably weary of politicians 
who come in with advice and solutions. 

The fact that you invite another outside 
politician in to be the speaker at this affair 
can only be regarded as a tribute to your 
sense of duty. . . and your endurance. 


CIVIL RIGHTS AND OUR SOCIETY 


One of the specialities that happens to 
have fallen to me in the Senate is Civil 
Rights and I invite anyone here to raise their 
hand if they have managed to get through 
the past 24 hours without already hearing 
three speeches, watching two programs or 
reading an article on that subject. 

You might justifiably wonder what could 
be left to say. Well, probably nothing. But I 
am not going to betray my profession by 
keeping quiet just because there is nothing 
new left to say. 

I do not pretend to be a spokesman for 
the Negro. If I tried, I would be a poor one 
simply because I am not a Negro. But I think 
I understand the commodity he is after... 
and it isn't a television set . . . it isn’t just 
a house in the suburbs or a $3.50 an hour job. 
It isn’t just political influence and it isn't 
just courteous treatment from the police- 
man, 

The principal commodity that the Negro 
can no longer get along without is esteem 
.. the coin made up on one side of self- 
respect and on the other side of respect from 
others. 

To this audience I need read no lesson in 
Negro history. We all know of slavery and its 
degrading effects. We all know that for hun- 
dreds of years, Negroes were carefully iso- 
lated from all the values that motivate the 
white man and then were turned loose in a 
society where the white majority could 
muster little respect for them because their 
values were so different. 

So after all these years, the nation seems 
to have on its hands a community that is 
determined above all to enlarge its store of 
self-respect. 

Now the route to this goal might be very 
complicated, but the goal itself is not—and 
we would all do well to remember it because 
it is not a goal that anyone can reasonably 
quarrel with ... although many may dis- 
pute the merits of the routes chosen to 
achieve it. 


TRADITIONAL ROADS TO PRESTIGE 


Well, in our society, what are the tradi- 
tional roads to prestige? How does a person 
enlarge himself in his own eyes and in the 
eyes of hi- peers? 

Education is an approved route. But we 
don't need any further documentaries on the 
merits of the education Negroes have been 
afforded in this country for the last 300 years. 

Hard work is an approved route. Of course, 
that sort of depends on your ability to get 
a good job. And while no one in this coun- 
try has ever failed to get a job because he was 
white, we may all have heard of some cases 
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where a man failed to get a job because he 
was black, 

Moving your family into a nice neighbor- 
hood is one way to gain prestige and self- 
esteem. On the other hand, self-respect is 
likely to suffer a sharp decline if you are 
turned down without even being asked if 
you have the down payment. 

Saving money for extras—maybe a family 
vacation—is a respectable endeavor in this 
society. But neither your respect nor your 
savings are likely to grow if you know in ad- 
vance that they'll turn you away at the resort, 
or maybe receive you so icily that there’s no 
fun in it. 

Yes, there’s another way to preserve self- 
esteem in the face of humiliation and the 
history books are full of examples. Sometimes 
its called violent revolution, sometimes dis- 
order, sometimes riot. 

Unhappily, it does work. After riots in De- 
troit and across the nation, sociological re- 
ports were full of interviews with rioters who 
felt some pride—perhaps for the first time in 
their lives—about what they had done. 


OURS IS A MIDDLE CLASS SOCIETY 


But we also live in a middle-class society 
that is quite properly appalled by violence 
and destruction. This society responds not 
with respect but with fear. 

Now fear is a very poor substitute for re- 
spect but it is an improvement on contempt. 
This, as I see it, is the real danger that the 
Riot Commission talks about when it dis- 
cusses the danger that two elements of our 
society will pull further and further apart. 

That Negroes, giving up on getting respect, 
will settle for fear. And whites, in fear, will 
be unable to grant Negroes the privileges of 
respect. : 

Certainly, many Negroes .. . fearful that 
the continuing contempt they see in white 
eyes will be reflected in black souls. . ad- 
vocate withdrawal from the white commu- 
nity so that growing Negro self-respect will 
not be stunted by the mirrored disrespect 
of the majority. It is a case not entirely 
without logic. 

And many whites are not eager for closer 
contact with a society they regard with min- 
gled distrust and apprehension. 

How easy it is for the white to declare, 
“Look, I can’t help what happened 300 years 
ago or in my parents’ day. If you want re- 
spect, get yourself cleaned up. Get a good job. 
Take care of your family decently. Get some 
education and don’t use that ghetto lan- 
guage. Then you'll get respect.” 

And how easy it is for the Negro, who 
remembers anything of his own life and 
knows anything about the history of his 
people to respond, “Look, for 300 years you 
white s.o.b.’s have done everything you could 
to keep us from achieving that checklist.” 

One of the things we most desperately 
need—and I know this has been said so often 
that it is becoming a burdensome cliche—is 
dialogue. 

THE NEED FOR DIALOGUE 


Dialogue such as is provided by round- 
tables like this one and dialogue such as is 
provided by the Poor People’s March in 
Washington. No one can expect to get every- 
thing that he wants but everyone can expect 
to be listened to. 

And if we all take pains to remember that 
self-esteem is the true Negro goal—and I 
feel strongly that it is—perhaps the chasm 
will not yawn as wide. 

Because it is the sort of goal that no one 
should feel compelled to stop another from 
achieving. 

And if we ever reach the point where the 
esteem to be accorded a man is not meas- 
ured out while he is still 50 feet away, then 
we will have done more than upgrade the 
Negroes of America. 

We will have upgraded America. 
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HON. CARL D. PERKINS DELIVERS 
COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS AT 
LANDER COLLEGE, GREENWOOD, 
S. C. 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
1968, my distinguished colleague and 
warm personal friend, the Honorable 
CARL D. PRRRINS, delivered an outstand- 
ing address to the graduating class of 
Lander College in my hometown of 
Greenwood, S.C. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PerKINs] delivered a 
splendid and most timely address which 
will long be remembered by the graduat- 
ing class of 1968 and the families and 
friends who were in attendance. 

Mr. Speaker, Lander College is a co- 
educational liberal arts college which 
moved to Greenwood in 1904 from Wil- 
liamson. Since that time, Lander has 
been blessed with expert and experienced 
leadership which has guided her to a 
place of prominence within the academic 
community. 

Under the expert guidance of Presi- 
dent E. Donald Herd, the superb and 
dedicated Lander College community 
strives to make a reality of its primary 
purpose: that of developing the whole 
man, not merely that part of him which 
is capable of learning.” 

Mr. Speaker, Lander alumni every- 
where hold responsible positions and 
take an important part in the religious, 
civic, and social life of their communities. 
Each one, whether a businessman, teach- 
er, musician, nurse, secretary, technician, 
or homemaker, has had the advantage of 
excellent professional training and a cul- 
tural environment in a Christian institu- 
tion. 

Lander College is a tremendous asset 
to Greenwood, to South Carolina, and to 
the Nation as a whole. President Herd 
and his superb staff are to be commended 
for their efforts, and congratulated for a 
job well done in preparing the youth of 
our country to meet the challenges which 
face them today. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the memora- 
ble address presented by the Honorable 
Cart PERKINS on this important occasion 
to the attention of my colleagues and the 
people of the United States, as follows: 
CoMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 

CHARMAN Cart D. PERKINS, COMMITTEE 

on Epvucation anD Lasor, U.S. 

or 


President Heard, distinguished faculty, 
honored guests, members of the Class of 1968, 
parents and friends, it is a pleasure and an 
honor to be here today and have this oppor- 
tunity to extend my sincere congratulations 
on your achievement and to say to you good 
luck in the future! 

It is a particular pleasure to be in the Con- 
gressional District and hometown of one of 
my most distinguished and able colleagues in 
the House of Representatives, the Honorable 
William Jennings Bryan Dorn. His record in 
Congress is truly an outstanding one—a rec- 
ord of dedication and generous service not 
only to his district but to all South Caro- 
linians and to all Americans. 
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Today and during the next few weeks, on 
over two thousand college campuses across 
the nation, commencement speakers like my- 
self will be spending hopefully just a few 
minutes sharing with young men and women 
their thoughts on a variety of topics. I sus- 
pect that many invitations to address the 
Class of 1968 were accepted with hesitation as 
well as enthusiasm. Enthusiasm because it 
offers an opportunity to participate in a fes- 
tive occasion, an occasion which signifies 
achievements for students, parents and fac- 
ulty. But accepted also with hesitation, be- 
cause of the concern that today there exists 
an even greater communications gap between 
the members of your generation—I under- 
stand described by many as the “now” gen- 
eration—and my generation, which perhaps 
you might wish to describe as the “passed” 
p-a-s-s-e-d generation. 

If it is difficult for members of our re- 
spective generations to effectively communi- 
cate with one another—then I am sure many 
will argue that it is even more difficult—if 
not impossible—for a politician out of the 
“passed” generation to bridge the communi- 
cations gap. Yet a politician may be able 
to bring to the situation a certain expertise 
which will make the encounter a worthwhile 
and productive one. 

If the speaker is a good politician, he will 
be brief, and this afternoon I intend to be, 
at least in this respect, a good politician. A 
politician is also a p tist—and as a 
pragmatist, I should like to discuss with you 
a subject which is of practical interest to 
all Americans and of particular interest to 
students, their parents and faculty. I speak 
of education—and I would like to share with 
you some of my thoughts and my concerns 
about that which is now being described as 
the Number One business of the American 
people. 

For those who have been privileged to par- 
ticipate in the academic program here at 
Lander where an individualized and personal- 
ized educational environment is stressed, I 
suspect that any description of education 
as a business enterprise is somewhat offen- 
sive, Yet, that it is such—that it is big busi- 
ness—cannot be denied. Educational expend- 
itures for this year passed the fifty billion 
dollar mark. That is close to seven percent 
of the gross national program. Education was 
the primary occupation of sixty million 
Americans this last academic year, with over 
57 million students attending class and two 
million teachers and faculty members in the 
classroom. This means that in a nation of 
200 million people, more than three out of 
ten were directly involved in the educational 
process. 

Last fall's enrollment set an all-time high 
with the largest percentage increase in 
higher education. 

There has been a gratifying reduction in 
school dropout rates and today, about three- 
fourths of our young people finish high 
school. 

One adult in every six is earning a bach- 
elors degree now. 

There has been a rapid increase in current 
expenditures per elementary and secondary 
school pupil—an increase of approximately 
81% between 1956-57 and 1966-67. 

There has been a rapid rise in federal 
grants to education at all levels. The increase 
to elementary and secondary schools was 
from $700 million dollars in 1964 to $2.4 bil- 
lion dollars in 1966. 

Federal grants to higher education rose 
from $1.3 billion dollars in 1964 to $2.7 bil- 
lion dollars in 1966. 

For adult vocational and technical and 
continuing education, the increase in the 
same périod was from $200 million dollars to 
$900 million dollars. 

Today’s educational scene in America was 
described by President Johnson in his Edu- 
cation Message to Congress this year as fol- 
lows. He said: 
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“I believe that our time—the mid 1960’s— 
will be remembered as a time of unprece- 
dented achievement in American education. 

“The past four years have been a time of 
unparalleled action.” 

Fred Hechinger, respected and honored ed- 
ucation writer for the New York Times, 
viewed American education in another way. 
In an article earlier this year entitled “A 
Nervous Year for U.S. Educators,” he wrote: 

“The mood of American education is like 
that of the starlet who has been pleading 
for a dramatic lead and, suddenly thrust 
to the center of the stage, is paralyzed with 
fright.” 

Each day the U.S. Office of Education pre- 
pares a press digest of newspaper articles 
dealing with education. A review of the head- 
lines over education stories appearing in 
newspapers across the country on May 10 
this year will demonstrate that indeed 
American educators should be nervous. 

On May 10 a Washington Post headline 
read “Sit-In Truce at Stanford U. Rankles 
Some.” 

On that same day, a New York Times arti- 
cle began “Columbia Officials Split on Penal- 
ties for Rebels.” 

The May 10 edition of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal carried the headline “Small 
Country Schools Near End of the Line.” 

And on that same day, other newspapers 
carried articles under the following head- 
lines: “Paris will Keep Sorbonne Closed”; 
“Negro School Panel Ousts 19 Teachers, De- 
fies City”; House of Representatives Denied 
Aid to College Rioters”; “New York City 
School Superintendent Seeks Record 
Budget”; “24 School Budget Defeats Are Laid 
to Taxpayer Revolts”; “Why Negroes Seek 
School Control.” 

That the Number One business of the 
American people is troubled—seems also to 
be a fact which cannot be denied. The de- 
mands for power—student power, teacher 
power, black power, and community power 
—are being heard as vociferously in the edu- 
cation community as in any other segment 
of our democracy. Dissatisfaction with the 
present and concern about the future is be- 
ing expressed by students who find their 
educational experience an unrelated one, by 
parents who are troubled by the campus be- 
havior of their sons and daughters—and by 
faculty who wonder why the traditional 
search for truth is not adequate for today’s 
youth. 

But there are those also who are optimistic 
about the future, and I share that optimism. 
Whether we are proved right will depend 
upon the full—but rational and re- 
sponsible—participation of individual Amer- 
icans and various levels of government in 
the national effort to provide adequate 
educational opportunity. 

Many of the current inadequacies in edu- 
cation result from the fact that for too many 
years education was always someone else's 
responsibility. Educators spoke of the par- 
ent’s responsibilities; parents of the school’s 
responsibilities; schools of the Federal re- 
sponsibilities, the Federal Government of the 
state's, and the states of the local school dis- 
trict’s. It was President Truman who made 
famous the statement that “the buck stops 
here.” And I say that this afternoon—that 
the buck stops here—for each of us has a 
responsibility in the educational community 
whether we be a college president, a state or 
national legislator, students or their parents, 
or other American citizens who falsely as- 
sume they have no part to play in the edu- 
cational commitment, 

What does all of this mean for you who are 
graduating today? To begin with, it is neces- 
sary first, that you realize you are indeed 
a privileged group. Not too long ago I saw 
a study which concluded that a college edu- 
cation is likely to be a sounder investment 
than playing the stock market. The study 
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showed that the increased lifetime earnings a 
man or woman enjoys because of their col- 
lege degree will average more than they 
have made if the money spent on college 
had been put into investments paying divi- 
dends of five or ten percent. 

But your privilege is far greater than 
this for, as your college catalog reads, the 
primary purpose of Lander is to develop the 
whole man, not merely that part of him 
which earns a living. 

You have been part of an educational 
process which emphasizes the personal de- 
velopment of the individual student and 
scholar. And it is important that you take 
from your college experience a concept of 
yourself as an individual, not merely as a 
member of a group whose activities are de- 
termined by others rather than by yourself. 

Fredrick Neitzsche wrote: “When we talk 
in company, we lose our unique tone of voice 
and this leads us to make statements which 
in no way correspond to our real thoughts.” 

You need not lose the unique tone of your 
voice or the individual quality of your 
thoughts—because of the opportunity which 
has been yours during the last four years. 

Most importantly, if you act as an in- 
dividual, you will have a greater apprecia- 
tion and respect for the rights of others. 
Obligations exist as companions to privileges. 
George Bernard Shaw defined liberty as 
meaning responsibility. With your privilege 
you have the obligation and the responsibil- 
ity to respect and honor the privileges and 
rights of others. Irresponsibility in the past 
has produced many of the deficiencies of 
today. Irresponsible action—rioting and 
other unlawful action—will not, however, as 
some appear to think, correct those defi- 
clencies but rather compound the difficulties. 
What is required rather is constructive action 
consistent with law and order and with the 
rights of others. Society demands this of you, 
and perhaps even more. For your college 
catalog also speaks of the development within 
you of the tools necessary for effective leader- 
ship in an ever-changing state, nation and 
world. Thus, you must not only be aware of 
issues and problems, but you may also be 

to have solutions. You will be asked 
not only for financial contributions to the 
educational community but also asked for 
contributions of your professional services 
and of your guidance and counsel. You will 
be invited not only to join the PTA, but to 
serve as an active member. Questions will be 


Should there be a national comprehensive 
measure of student achievement? 

Should the school year be extended to 
twelve months? 

Should the school day be extended to pro- 
vide educational opportunities in the late 
afternoon and evening hours? 

Are we providing sufficient support and 
emphasis for compensatory education pro- 


grams. 

Should we provide universal free higher 
education in this nation? 

To these and many questions like this you 
will be asked to respond. 

My message today is a relatively simple 
one—I urge that you, individually, continue 
in your commitment to education and that 
your commitment be an active one. Many of 
you have decided upon continuing your edu- 
cation in graduate school. You are to be 
commended for your decision, Others perhaps 
are still undecided whether to continue their 
education. I urge you to give this matter the 
most serious consideration, for never before 
has there been a greater demand for persons 
with advanced degrees. I understand many 
of you will enter the teaching profession. You 
are to be congratulated on your decision. I 
can assure you that your career in the educa- 
tion profession will indeed be a rewarding 
and satisfying one. 

Others will not be directly involved in the 
education community in the immediate years 
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ahead. But you will once again, through the 
education of your children, find yourself very 
much a part of the education community. 

As I indicated to you, President Johnson 
earlier this year described the past four years 
as a time of unparalleled action in American 
education. I am convinced that each succeed- 
ing year, more and more will be required 
and demanded. 

I will close with just a few additional 
thoughts which hopefully will give you some 
perspective of the future challenges in educa- 
tion to which you should and must direct 
your active attention. 

Though we can take pride in the fact that 
50% of our high school graduates went on 
to college, and that next year over 1.5 mil- 
lion students will receive student assistance 
through federally supported programs alone, 
there are still millions of capable American 
students and their families for whom col- 
lege is still out of reach. 

Encouraging progress has been made in 
strengthening our capacity to provide mean- 
ingful educational programs and services to 
our mentally and physically handicapped 
young children. Nevertheless, only 1.8 mil- 
lion secondary school children are receiving 
special education and training, while 
another 4.5 million handicapped children are 
either forced to sit idly in classes with no 
special training available to them or, in 
severe instances, remain at home, There are 
almost no preschool programs for handi- 
capped children. 75,000 teachers for the 
handicapped are now available, but 200,000 
more are needed! 

Substantial progress has been made in 
bridging the gap between school and work. 
Yet the unemployment rate among youth in 
this nation is far greater than in any other 
industrial nation. Eight out of ten school 
dropouts have never been counseled by 
school or employment office officials about 
training or employment opportunities, and 
four out of every ten high school graduates 
have never had such counseling. There are 
no schoo] counselors at all in 13% of the na- 
tion’s secondary schools and in 90% of its 
elementary schools. 

I could continue to cite area after area 
where increased efforts are required. These 
would give additional emphasis to what is al- 
ready obvious—that if ever there was a time 
to act positively and constructively toward 
the fulfillment of the American promise of 
full educational opportunity—to which so 
many give lip service but fail to act—that 
time is now! 

Perhaps additional stimulus can be ob- 
tained from the very piercing comment of 
Herbert George Wells: 

“Human history becomes more and more 
a race between education and catastrophe.” 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY MR. 
FULTON OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, June 4, 1968, I was 
invited to the White House to attend the 
signing of the act funding the Inter- 
American Development Bank. It was a 
real pleasure to be offered this invita- 
tion and I was glad to be present as a 
courtesy to President Johnson. 

While attending these ceremonies at 
the White House along with several 
other Members of the House, a quorum 
call was unexpectedly requested by a 
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Member who is not of the leadership of 
either the Republican or Democratic 
Parties. 

As I make every effort to be present on 
the floor for all votes and quorum calls, 
I believe this explanation of my neces- 
sary absence on the quorum call that 
afternoon is in order. 


STATEMENT OPPOSING THE SUR- 
CHARGE TAX EXPENDITURE CUT 
PACKAGE 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, last 
September 21 I issued a statement sup- 
porting President Johnson’s proposed 10- 
percent income tax surcharge. I based 
my position then on some very strong 
and convincing economic and social 
arguments: First, the excessive infla- 
tionary trend; second, the pressure of 
Federal borrowing to raise interest rates; 
and, third, the unfavorable balance of 
payments causing the debility of the 
American dollar abroad. 

I felt that the economic well-being of 
our Nation far outweighed crass political 
considerations of the general unpopu- 
larity of all tax issues. I would have voted 
for the tax increase then, and I said so. 
I would vote for it now and would even 
go so far as to link it with an expenditure 
cut package not to exceed $4 billion. On 
May 29 I so indicated in my vote to in- 
struct the conference committee, and I 
felt that the $4 billion expenditure cut 
would not necessarily slice into vital so- 
cial programs. 

Even when this move failed, and before 
it was clear that whatever we may save 
in the household, business, and welfare 
sectors of our economy is likely to be 
shunted into expenditures in Vietnam, 
I still felt that fiscal constraint was so 
necessary that considerable compromise 
could be justified in order to buy support 
necessary to pass the tax bill. Thus, I 
would vote for the tax even with the 
severe cut if under the circumstances of 
its passage the bill would, in fact, assure 
solution to our fiscal problems. But let 
us see if it will: 

The only way that I could justify these 
drastic cuts, which will undoubtedly im- 
pede the solution of the problem of the 
cities, of crime control, of equalizing op- 
portunities of the disadvantaged, and of 
combating poverty, is to find reasonable 
evidence that the passage of the sur- 
charge-expenditure-cut package will, in 
fact, accomplish its stated objectives. 
Will it curb excessive inflation, reduce in- 
terest rates, and restore a favorable trade 
balance? It will not do so if what we save 
from the domestic program is to be 
shunted into the war machine in Viet- 
nam. We might as well be straightfor- 
ward about it: Our deficit is now approx- 
imately $30 billion. This is almost ex- 
actly the same figure that is being spent 
in Vietnam in 1968. 

I find it disheartening that we are now 
called on to pass legislation raising taxes 
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by 10 percent and cutting expenditures 
by 3.2 percent while as recently as June 
11, 1968, the House passed legislation in- 
creasing expenditures for the war in 
Vietnam by $6.1 billion or 24 percent of 
the previous 1968 war appropriations. 

If a.government is to be trusted, it 
must be candid with the governed. I do 
not find that candor in the Vietnam 
budget for 1969, $25.7 billion. Let me 
point out why. The following figures show 
Vietnam expenditures from 1965 through 
1968 and troop development from 1965 
through 1969: 

EXPENDITURES! AND TROOP DEPLOYMENT IN VIETNAM 


Amount Number 


1 In billions of dollars. 


2 . 
000,000 anda —— — 99 880215 
of 22,300, 000,000. 

3 As of June 8. 

4 Authorized. 

A calculation of the ratio of dollars 
per man indicates that this figure is 
somewhat leveling out in 1967 and 1968, 
and using the 1968 figures, about $57,400 
per man is being expended. Therefore, 
we cannot anticipate a lower expenditure 
on Vietnam in 1969 than that of 1968. On 
the basis of troops to money ratio, we 
may estimate the expenditure at about 
$31.4 billion in 1969, a further escalation. 
Therefore, it is quite likely, if these prog- 
nostications are reasonable, that our sup- 
plemental appropriations for Vietnam in 
1969 will be about $5.7 billion. 

Last year Congress made cuts in new 
obligational authority of $5.1 billion; 
and, by House Joint Resolution 888, 
placed $6.1 billion in reserve and pro- 
vided that it could not be spent without 
further affirmative action by Congress. 
The Republicans loudly proclaimed that 
these actions of Congress saved the tax- 
payers $11.2 billion in 1967. 

But in the second supplemental ap- 
propriations bill—the bill that pumped 
$6.1 billion more into Vietnam—more 
than half of these “savings” were wiped 
out by the war expenditures alone, thus 
the war gobbled up savings derived in 
part from the cuts in the humane pro- 
grams last year. Other supplemental ap- 
propriations absorbed most of the rest 
of the alleged savings.“ 

Now we are called upon to follow the 
same course: to cut $6 billion from our 
household, business, and humane pro- 
grams. Again, from all reasonable prog- 
nostications, approximately this amount 
will again be drained off in war expendi- 
tures. 

I have consistently voted for the ap- 
propriations necessary to support our 
troops abroad, and I cannot find it in 
my heart to do otherwise in the future. 
When the men are there and the expenses 
have been incurred and support must go 
on, both conscience and good sense con- 
cur in approving the expenditures. Thus, 
the only place where one can protest this 
continued escalation, this continued 
beefing up of the sinews of war—at a 
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time when we profess a desire to stabilize 
the situation looking toward a negotiated 
peace—is when fiscal policy is being 
determined as it is now. 

I wish to point out to you that this is 
not merely a question of maintaining the 
status quo in military support. We con- 
tinue to escalate in our capital invest- 
ments in war potential. In the Appro- 
priation Committee’s report on the 
Second Supplemental Appropriation Act 
(H.R. 17734) there is included an item 
for “additional Southeast Asia require- 
ments,” called general increase in opera- 
tional readiness.” This item is an example 
of what I am saying. When one checks 
the committee hearings on this item, he 
finds on page 743 that this item includes 
“the opening of five additional TNT pro- 
duction lines,” “three additional single 
base propellant lines,” and “plant modi- 
fication to increase production capacity 
of certain types of ammunition.” 

I do not mean to engage in carping 
criticism of the details of the defense 
effort. I have not done this on appropria- 
tions or supplemental appropriations 
bills providing military support in Viet- 
nam. But what has become abundantly 
clear its that, in the aggregate, these 
items spell out a trend: While we tighten 
our belt on domestic expenditures, we 
take up the entire difference between a 
frugal domestic program and the far- 
thest reach of our financial and produc- 
2 0 3 in expenditures on the war 
effort. 

This means that whatever taxes I vote 
for, whatever other fiscal restraints I 
support, the net result will be the coun- 
teraction of all these fiscal restraints by 
war expenditures. What then have we 
gained in curbing inflation, reducing in- 
terest rates, and restoring confidence in 
the American dollar abroad? Nothing. 
But in the meantime, we will have en- 
acted a policy in the Congress of the 
United States expressing the intent of 
this Nation to reduce its commitment to 
the crying social ills of our time. If we 
need to feed the undernourished by an 
expanded food stamp program, it will 
cost more money. If we need to hire 
more policemen, better trained and pro- 
fessionalized, it will cost money. If we 
need to afford jobs to those too poorly 
trained to get jobs now, it will cost 
money. If we need to continue our man- 
power program seeking to give training 
to the unemployed and underemployed, 
it will cost money. 

But when we vote for this $6 billion 
mandatory cut we deny the existence of 
needs which no man concerned about 
these problems can conscientiously deny. 

I know that it is said by some that this 
cut is only window dressing, that it may 
be restored by deficiency appropriations 
next year, that it will satisfy the people 
that Congress is acting frugally at the 
time it is imposing a tax. Therefore, it 
is argued that one who believes in the 
humane programs should go along with 
the pretense, and the money will some- 
how be slipped into the humane pro- 
grams when the tax is firmly established 
and the November elections are over. But 
I do not accept this rationale for two 


reasons: 
First, it is a deception, and, second, 
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in being so, it tends to destroy the base 
of political validity from which any pro- 
gressive program must be launched. The 
passage of the mandatory $6 billion cut 
will depress appropriations for urban 
problems, for training manpower, for 
relieving slum conditions, for providing 
innovative crime control programs, for 
supporting the war on poverty, for build- 
ing low-cost housing, for expanding the 
food stamp program, and for supple- 
menting the rent of the poor. I realize 
that we may not necessarily appropri- 
ate the funds adequately to finance these 
humane programs anyway. But I can- 
not honestly say, by supporting this bill, 
that $6 billion can be pared from our 
national budget and that at the same 
time we can finance these programs 
which constitute the crying needs of the 
Nation at home. 

We face possible economic chaos in 
the near future if we fail somehow to 
restrain the growing financial strains. 
The 10-percent surtax proposal was a 
good, feasible weapon in our fight against 
rising prices and interest rates. Presi- 
dent Johnson was right in proposing it. 
It was wrong to attach a condition to 
its acceptance, and the $6 billion cut 
was an almost back-breaking load. But 
when fiscal restraint is completely wiped 
out by war costs, the burden is indeed 
intolerable. For these reasons I will vote 
against the tax bill. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT, MOUNT 
VERNON PLAZA, BALTIMORE, 1968, 
CHARITY PROJECT 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I am par- 
ticularly proud of the Baltimore Chapter 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of 
America. This firm volunteered to clean 
the Washington Monument in Mount 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, as its 1968 char- 
ity project. It is estimated the cleaning 
of the monument represents a $10,000 
value to the city of Baltimore. 

In addition to this charity endeavor, 
and in the hope their efforts may do much 
to encourage citizens to clean up their 
own houses or places of business this 
summer, the Baltimore Chapter Painting 
and Decorating Contractors of America 
have also volunteered to paint the ex- 
terior of the Peale Museum, the Mary- 
land Historical Society building, the 
Druid Hill Avenue YMCA and the Men- 
tal Health Association building. 

The aforementioned buildings were 
completed on the day begun, June 17. 
The Washington Monument job, which 
will take a little longer, will be completed 
on Friday, June 21. 

During such times as these, I feel the 
inspiring and worthwhile efforts on the 
part of the Baltimore Chapter Painting 
and Decorating Contractors of America 
are deserving of special recognition and 
for this reason I am bringing their deeds 
to the attention of the House. In doing 
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what they have done for charity and for 
the welfare of the city of Baltimore, this 
firm personifies the finest sentiments of 
our society. 


THE NONPROLIFERATION TREATY: 
ANOTHER LETTER TO SANTA 
CLAUS? 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


f OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
spected Wall Street Journal has sounded 
one of the few notes of sanity from the 
press concerning the proposed non- 
proliferation treaty, which is now before 
the United Nations. 

Nonproliferation is, we are told daily, 
akin to motherhood, the flag, apple pie, 
and Sandy Koufax, and to criticize it 
borders on heresy. But amid the exuber- 
ance of the President, the Nation and 
the press over recent events at the 
United Nations concerning the NPT, the 
Wall Street Journal compared it to the 
famed Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, 
which was supposed to outlaw war. 

In an editorial in its June 16 edition, 
the Journal recalls that one “wag” re- 
ferred to the Kellogg-Briand Pact as a 
“letter to Santa Claus.” And after having 
spent years trying to inform the Mem- 
bers of Congress, the public and the press 
that the nonproliferation treaty was not 
only useless but possibly dangerous as 
well, I can appreciate WSJ’s reference to 
it as just another letter to Santa Claus, 
an exercise in wishfulthinkingmanship. 

| The editorial follows: 

Tux REALITIES or NoNPROLIFERATION 

| Irony tinged the celebration of the nu- 
clear non-proliferation treaty the United Na- 
tions approved last week. For while the treaty 
seems sensible enough in a small way, its 
underlying meaning is rather the opposite of 
what the celebrants like to believe. 

With characteristic overstatement of small 
accomplishments, President Johnson com- 
mended the treaty as a “momentous event,” 
an “instrument of international peace and 
sanity,” and a “testament to the reason and 
to the will of mankind to endure.” This es- 
timate has been widely echoed. One news- 
paper of some note ballyhooed the approval 
as an action that “turned back the dooms- 
day clock.” 

All of which brings to mind the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928, a magnificent document 
outlawing war. The treaty was approved by 
practically all nations of the world, ratified 
by a vote of 85 to 1 in the U.S, Senate and 
won a Nobel Peace Prize for Secretary of 
State Frank Kellogg. As subsequent events 
proved, however, the more sober evaluation 
was levied by one wag who dismissed it as 
“a letter to Santa Claus.” 

The nalve 1928 pact and the current wide- 
eyed celebration of non-proliferation are the 
product of the same trap—confusing wish 
with reality. We can all wish that the nations 
of the world would agree to be ruled by law 
and sanity, that negotiation of a treaty would 
automatically create an enforceable and 
meaningful contract. But it is dangerous to 
dream that merely producing another treaty 
brings that millennium to pass. 

The meaning of international treaties, 
rather, remains largely symbolic. We are not 
among those who scorn symbols as utterly 
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meaningless. Within a nation debating 
whether it needs nuclear arms, conceivably 
the formalities of a UN treaty could bolster 
somewhat the arguments and determination 
of groups opposed to building them. Ob- 
viously, though, no mere symbol will deter a 
nation really determined to build nuclear 
weapons, as the present treaty recognizes by 
allowing any nation to renounce it on three 
months’ notice. 

If a treaty is to have more than symbolic 
meaning, it must come not from the words 
of the provisions but from the underlying 
political realities. In the case of the non- 
proliferation pact, the underlying reality is 
not a new outburst of sanity but the hard 
fact of the American nuclear umbrella, The 
essential deal is quite simple: If nations not 
possessing nuclear weapons agree to re- 
frain from developing such arms, the United 
States will agree to protect them from nu- 
clear attack even at the risk of its own de- 
struction, 

The words of the treaty, of course, pledge 
the Soviet Union to join in protecting the 
non-nuclear states from nuclear attack. Yet 
we very much doubt the Soviet promise will 
influence decisions on nuclear weapons in 

nations like India or West Germany, 
neither of which has committed itself to the 
pact. Their eventual decisions will depend on 
whether or not they find the American guar- 
antee a credible one. 

It is doubly ironic, then, that many of the 
voices most loudly warning against American 
overcommitment are the same ones most 
loudly celebrating the non-proliferation 
treaty. Not by any means that we dispute the 
dangers of overcommitment. Nor that we dis- 
pute that the American pledges formalized by 
the treaty actually represent little change 
from long-standing policy. It’s merely that 
the tone of celebration belies the life-and- 
death American commitments at the heart of 
the international agreement. 

The non-proliferation treaty does not sig- 
nal the dawn of a civilized world order to 
spare America the agonies of military force 
and power-balance diplomacy. Instead, it 
reaffirms that for the foreseeable future, 
peace in the world will depend no little on 
how wisely America can wield its huge na- 
tional power. 


CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE SECOND 
LOOK AT CRIME 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I and a group of colleagues re- 
quested that the President consider a 
veto of the so-called omnibus anticrime 
bill. This legislation, passed in great 
haste and in a moment of hysteria, is a 
blot on the legislative history of the 
American Congress. I hope the President 
will veto this bill. 

In the meanwhile, the San Antonio Ex- 
press has written a very good editorial 
in connection with this ill-advised legis- 
lation, I offer it to my colleagues: 

CONGRESS SHOULD TAKE SECOND Look AT 

CRIME 

The anti-crime bill passed by the Senate a 
couple of weeks ago and by the House last 
week has clearly unconstitutional features 
in it. 

The Senate loaded it with amendments to 
express its displeasure with certain Supreme 
Court decisions on criminal procedure. Among 
the amendments are restrictions on the 
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court, which anyone should know are with- 
out force because our government is orga- 
nized into three independent branches, of 
which the court is one. 

The constitution is changed by vote of the 
people, not of the Congress. Despite opinion 
that the court has legislated through its 
opinions, it is the legally-empowered agency 
that interprets the law. 

When the House passed the Senate bill, in- 
stead of sending it to conference, it was 
acting in an emotional protest against the 
assassination of Senator Kennedy. The Pres- 
ident should send the bill back for more- 
sober consideration in both houses. 


THE ORDINARY MEN AND WOMEN 
ARE AMERICA’S SAVING GRACE 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
privilege of representing a young man, 
Carl R. Terzian, whose contributions to 
his community and his Nation have been 
so outstanding that he has received 
recognition on not only a national level 
but also as a representative of the United 
States in many areas of the globe. One 
of his more recent honors is a Freedoms 
Foundation Award. Upon returning to 
California from Valley Forge, Pa., Mr. 
Terzian contributed a guest editorial to 
the Santa Monica Evening Outlook. I 
believe Mr. Terzian’s eloquent tribute to 
America’s “ordinary men and women” is 
worthy of the attention of every Member 
of this House. 

Mr. Terzian’s comments follow: 


A Necessary REMINDER: THE ORDINARY MEN 
AND WOMEN ARE AMERICA’S SAVING GRACE 


(By Carl R. Terzian) 


I have recently returned from Valley Forge, 
Penna., where, along with several other Amer- 
icans, I was privileged to accept a Freedoms 
Foundation Award, But far more than my 
cash prize and honor medal, I will forever re- 
member the striking contrast between what 
most citizens are accomplishing in defense of 
our own way of life—often without public 
notice—and the disgusting actions of a well- 
publicized few that try to degrade or even 
destroy the tenets of our greatness. 

We are constantly expected, for example, 
to stomach the “sick tirades“ of Rap Brown, 
Stokley Carmichael and Adam Clayton 
Powell; or to applaud Negro athletes who re- 
fuse to compete, But as an American—black 
or white—you would have been proud to sit 
with me at Valley Forge and cheer a Negro 
colonel who has led his Air Force wing 
on more than 100 missions over North Viet- 
nam, Col, Daniel James, who received most 
of his education from his mother—as the 
youngest of 17 children—frequently and elo- 
quently justifies his country's commitments 
overseas. 

Some of our Hollywood personalities are 
crushing one another in the mad rush to see 
who can hog the most headlines in their new 
self-imposed roles as “enlightened” foreign 
policy critics. Yet, with little fanfare, tire- 
less Martha Raye was honored “for her mirth- 
ful spirit and enthusiastic support of our 
armed forces on the battlefield, on ships at 
sea, and in hospitals.” 

A small handful of the clergy is today pre- 
occupied with marches, politics, forming 
unions and opening the church as a sanc- 
tuary for draft-dodgers. But most parish 
priests—whose efforts generally go unher- 
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alded—are deeply committed to their faith 
and fatherland. Scores of them were recog- 
nized at Valley Forge—men like Father John 
F. Sammon, of Tustin, who one Sunday last 
year proclaimed from the pulpit: “Unless we 
ourselves seriously believe the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, America 
will be no safer today than it was at those 
early hours when the patriots formed to 
defend what they considered a great idea, 
their Country.” 

Our urban streets are crowded with bearded 
cowards and fairy-like peaceniks who gen- 
erously denounce for the sake of undeserved 
publicity. Responsible parents, however, can 
be proud of award recipients like Mark White, 
flown in from combat, to be thanked for sim- 
ple—but moving—sentiments, like: 

“I know I’m young, too young even to vote 
for my ultimate commander-in-chief, but, 
Mom, how old must a guy be before he can 
realize the importance of freedom, patriotism 
and trust? It’s not an Army of youth-blinded 
teenagers but rather a force body of men, 
striving for what we believe in and wish to 
perpetuate for our future wives and chil- 
dren.” 

And there are some among us who take 
sinister delight in deliberately amplifying the 
dishonest or erroneous behavior of a few 
public officials, thus casting a dark cloud 
over all who serve in government. 

Where were these critics when the State 
Department’s Frank Mrkva was voted the 
Freedoms Foundation’s highest tribute, for 
“his courageous and selfless sacrifice for the 
safety of our nation while placing himself 
and his family in imminent danger through 
four years of undercover work thwarting con- 
spiratorial communism’s espionage plans in 
the department“? 

Now, if you failed to read about these and 
other honest acts of patriotism, initiated by 
thousands of your fellow entertainers, house- 
wives, ministers, police officers, politicians 
reporters, teachers, merchants and class- 
mates, it was probably because some editor 
thought that they were “too ordinary to be 
newsworthy.” 

Perhaps he was right. 

But occasionally it is necessary to be re- 
minded that ordinary men and women who 
perform ordinary deeds ... are America’s 
saving grace. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 


TWO HUNGARIAN FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, and more precisely on June 17, 
commemorated the 10th anniversary of 
two Hungarian patriots. Imre Nagy and 
Gen. Pal Maleter, leaders of the 1956 
Hungarian Revolution who were executed 
upon the orders of the Kremlin. The 
executions were dutifully carried out by 
the puppet government of Hungary. 

I insert into the Recorp a resolution 
adopted here in Washington by the Hun- 
garian Freedom Fighters Federation 
U.S.A., eulogizing these two great fight- 
ers for freedom. 

The resolution follows: 

HUNGARIAN FREEDOM FIGHTERS FEDERATION, 
U.S.A. 

WASHINGTON, June 17, 1968.—On June 17, 
1958, the Kremlin announced the execution 
of two Hungarians, the leaders of the 1956 
revolution, 
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Imre Nagy, the prime minister, and Gen- 
eral Pal Maleter, the defense minister of 
the coalition government, formed on No- 
vember 3, 1956, were captured and murdered 
by agents of the Soviet Union. This act was 
committed in defiance of repeated assurance 
of personal safety and freedom for the two 
dedicated champions of self determination, 
human rights, liberty, and national inde- 
pendence. 

We, members of the Hungarian Freedom 
Fighters Federation, U.S.A., former comrades 
in arms of Imre Nagy and Pal Maleter, par- 
ticipants of the Hungarian Revolution, of 
the glorious, victorious and hopeful efforts 
to create an independent Hungary free of op- 
pression, torture, suffering, and foreign oc- 
cupation, today pay tribute to their mem- 
ories. Their sacrifice was made not in vain. 
History already proved that. 

When we pause to mourn the victims of 
ruthless murder, we rededicate ourselves to 
the cause for which they so bravely died. 

We, on this day, as free men, citizens of 
our adopted country following the example of 
Imre Nagy, Pal Maleter and the many name- 
less in the tradition of scores of great Amer- 
icams solemnly take the pledge not to cease 
our efforts to achieve a free Hungary in a 
really peaceful world and to maintain a 
strong America providing a shining example 
of liberty and justice for all. 

Dr. ANDRAS Pocany, President. 


IMPOSITION OF IMPORT QUOTAS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the recur- 
ring threat to impose import quotas or 
other barriers to our import trade con- 
cerns the business community in my dis- 
trict. This concern was expressed re- 
cently by Mr. J. Patrick Kittler, Minne- 
apolis attorney, in testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee. Speaking 
on behalf of the Greater Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Kittler con- 
cludes that— 

Import quotas ipso facto are a gigantic 
step backward to protectionism and isola- 
tionism. We have not yet heard an argument 
in their favor which compels, or even justi- 
fies, their enactment. 


Mr. Speaker, I share the views so 
forcefully expressed by Mr. Kittler. Be- 
cause he makes such a clear case on be- 
half of Minnesota’s continuing interest 
in expanding international trade. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
statement for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OPPOSING THE IMPOSITION OF IM- 
PORT QUOTAS PRESENTED BY J. PATRICK KIT- 
TLER ON BEHALF OF THE GREATER MINNE- 
APOLIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BEFORE THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES COMMITTEE ON 
WAYS AND MEANS 
Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Representa- 

tives: The Greater Minneapolis Chamber of 

Commerce, which represents 2,550 dues pay- 

ing member firms and 100 individuals, has 

actively and continuously supported the 
trade policy of the United States of the past 

20-25 years, the clear objectives of which 

have been to remove unnecessary trade bar- 

Tiers and to expand foreign trade. We are 

pleased that Congress has resisted the de- 

mands of special-interest groups seeking the 
passage of import quotas and has deferred 
action on all such measures as well as on 
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modifications of tariffs and on the erection 
of other nontariff trade barriers until these 
hearings could be held, and we appreciate 
the opportunity to express our opposition to- 
day to the principles underlying the imposi- 
tion of import quotas. 


I. IMPORTANCE OF WORLD TRADE TO THE 
NATION AND MINNESOTA 


Certainly among the most vital issues fac- 
ing the nation today are the stability of the 
dollar, elevation of the standard of living 
among the economically depressed segments 
of our society and satisfactory resolution of 
the Viet Nam question, Even superficial anal- 
ysis of these questions reveals that the inter- 
nal and external economies of this country 
and our state are inextricably interwoven. 

Fifty per cent of the national population 
is below the age of 25. More than 20% of the 
population consists of minority groups which 
form the economically depressed hard core. 
These two groups press upon the labor mar- 
ket, seeking 1.5 million new jobs each year. 

Approximately 3,000,000 American jobs now 
depend directly on our export market. This 
market is growing twice as fast as our in- 
ternal market and offers one of our best 
opportunities for expanded employment op- 
portunities, since it adds approximately 4 
million new jobs to the national community 
each year, or approximately 44 of the re- 
quired job additions. 

Numerous statistics could be cited to por- 
tray the importance of foreign trade to the 
development of business in Minnesota, Over 
750 of approximately 5,000 firms engaged in 
manufacturing in Minnesota are directly in- 
volved in world trade. In 1967 $333,000,000 
of manufactured goods and $257,000,000 of 
agricultural products were exported from 
Minnesota. Manufactured export products 
provided employment for at least 38,000 per- 
sons, and agricultural export products for 
34,000 persons. 12.7% of Minnesota farm 
workers are directly dependent upon exports 
for their jobs. Exports of manufactured 
products have risen approximately 50% since 
1963, and at this rate of growth will reach 
$486,000,000 by 1970, creating 17,100 addi- 
tional jobs in Minnesota. During fiscal 1965- 
1966 agricultural exports resulted in % of 
the State’s total farm cash receipts. Looking 
to the future, Minnesota will require 27,000 
new jobs annually. If exports are permitted 
to expand at their potential rate of growth, 
they can provide 14 of these jobs. The exports 
and foreign investments of business firms 
with headquarters in the Twin Cities area 
caused it to rank among the nation’s ten 
largest metropolitan areas in initiating new 
foreign business activities during 1966. 

Few figures are available as to Minnesota's 
role in imports, partly because many prod- 
ucts enter through coastal seaports. How- 
ever, with Duluth assuming an increasingly 
important role as a seaport and the Twin 
Cities also being a port of entry for sub- 
stantial imports by air and shipments by 
inland waterways, it is clear that Minnesota 
trade area industries consume substantial 
imports. If import quotas have the intended 
effect, the economies of our port cities will 
be seriously affected. 

Perhaps even more revealing than the com- 
pelling evidence as to the large portion of 
local industry involved in world trade is the 
fact that because world trade has so per- 
meated every aspect of domestic business— 
by providing additional jobs and increasing 
profits—virtually unanimous support for a 
forward-looking trade policy is offered by 
firms which have no direct involvement in 
world trade at this time. 

II. A SUCCESSFUL FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 

We believe that the strength of America 
lies importantly in its demonstrated ability 
to compete successfully in a world market 
with as few artificial trade barriers as pos- 
sible. One of the strongest forces of attrac- 
tion to United States’ leadership is its pre- 
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eminence in matters of business and tech- 
nology. For at least 20 years the United 
States, through active espousal of the for- 
mation of common markets, free trade as- 
sociations, universal monetary and political 
cooperation, multinational rationalization of 
commodities markets, and prodigious public 
investment in the economic infrastructure of 
disabled or under-developed nations, has of- 
fered the world its forward-looking leader- 
ship based on the philosophy that United 
States prosperity is unavoidably tied to the 

ity of the world community. America 
has been taken at its word. Its leadership 
has been accepted. The ideals which it has 
preached—of free markets, open economies 
and non-abuse of right—have become the 
standard for criticism of national economic 
policies. Indeed, where American trade policy 
has been criticized, it is most often for failure 
to live up to the standards which America 
itself has established. 

One need only look to the cause of the 
fantasia of restrictive trade legislation to rec- 
ognize the success of our foreign economic 
policy. Nations of Europe and Asia, which 
for years following World War II were sup- 
ported on the public dole of the United 
States, are now successfully competing in 
world markets and forming common markets 
and economic development associations of 
their own. Books, newsletters and commen- 
tators’ columns abound on the specifics of 
these phenomena. Our own Department of 
Commerce produces volumes of statistics 
annually which convincingly reveal the suc- 
cess of this policy. The continuation of this 
policy has been marked dramatically by the 
successful conclusion of the Kennedy 
Round, regarded by many well-informed 
foreign traders as the most significant step 
forward in trade liberalization in history. 


III. PROPOSED IMPORT QUOTAS 


Distressingly, in the face of the overwhelm- 
ing evidence as to the importance of world 
trade to our economy, and despite our his- 
torically successful foreign economic policy, 
a flood of legislation has been proposed re- 
questing import quotas on the goods of 
those who by exporting to us provide us with 
the opportunity to export. Proposals for im- 
port quotas axe not novel. In fact, we had 
hoped they were obsolote, for almost 20 years 
have elapsed since the United States, in co- 
operation with other countries, was instru- 
mental in a the great majority of 
import quotas then existing throughout the 
world, Following World War II the United 
States played a dominant role in convinc- 
ing the war-torn countries of Europe to 
pursue the reconstruction of their econo- 
mies without resorting for the most part 
to import quotas. But now, virtually in the 
wake of the Kennedy Round, what we urged 
the disadvantaged nations to do without, 
we are considering doing ourselves. We can- 
not afford to lose our perspective in the 
face of such an unprecedented and, one can- 
not help but think, opportunistic, onslaught 
of protectionism. The myriad of products 
affected by the proposed import quota bills 
account for some 6.7 billion, or 42% of 
United States imports. 

IV. ARGUMENTS AGAINST IMPORT QUOTAS 

What, then, would be the consequences 
of imposing import quotas? The arguments 
against such quotas are numerous and com- 
pelling. They inevitably lead to increased 
inflation at a time when the President has 
stated that of the anti-inflation 
tax is the most critical action we could take 
now to en our position at home and 
in world markets” and the Congress has in- 
sisted that public budget reduction is equally 
important. Moreover, as emphasized in the 
1968 Report of the House-Senate Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and by the Administra- 
tion, they inevitably lead to reduced exports 
at a time when export expansion is essential 
to the security of the dollar. We have re- 
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ceived repeated clear warnings from our 
overseas trading that they will be 
unable to buy United States goods if the 
United States is unwilling to buy theirs. 
These warnings may not always seem credible 
to us. However, we need only recall that with- 
in 12 months after the Smoot Hawley Tariff 
of 1982 United States exports declined by 
50%. Presumably, some comparable result 
would follow the present enactment of im- 
port quotas, thus potentially reducing export 
sales of United States products by as much as 
$15 billion per year in the industries af- 
fected. Therefore, the imposition of import 
quotas would jeopardize further our bal- 
ance of trade and balance of payments rather 
than contributing to the solution of those 
critical problems, 

Import quotas would also limit sources 
of supply of United States manufacturers, 
restrict the consumer’s choice and, in gen- 
eral, serve the special interests of a relative 
few without contributing positively to the 
trade policy of the nation as a whole. 

In view of the regressive effect of import 
quotas upon world trade and the serious dis- 
advantages to our country inherent in their 
enactment, one would expect their advocates 
to present undeniable proof of the benefits 
which they would assure and to propose a 
legislative plan with a broader view of the 
economy. Yet we are unaware of even one 
substantial valid justification for their pas- 
sage. They will not aid in solving the balance- 
of-payments problem, They have not been 
shown to be necessary for reasons of national 
security, and other procedures already exist 
to assure that national security is given up- 
permost consideration in the formulation and 
development of United States trade policy. 
They certainly do not seem to offer adyan- 
tages either to the American working man, 
who will find fewer jobs available, the Ameri- 
can businessman, whose profits as well as 
markets are likely to be reduced, or the 
American consumer, who will be required to 
pay increased prices as a result of decreased 
competition. If they are needed because cer- 
tain United States industries no longer en- 
joy a sufficient comparative advantage to be 
competitive in world markets, means may 
already be available through Adjustment As- 
sistance or otherwise to enable such indus- 
tries to phase out of their existing areas of 
operation, or at least to diversify sufficiently 
to continue on a profitable basis. Certainly, 
the principles of free enterprise and compe- 
tition, which may have been the single most 
important factors in the growth of tech- 
nology and industry in the United States, 
have not become so valueless that govern- 
ment controls must be imposed primarily to 
protect United States industries which are no 
longer competitive. Perhaps the acid test of 
the efficacy of import quotas is simply to take 
a hard look at those who support them and 
to determine whether any substantial sup- 
port comes from groups without a special 
economic interest to be served by one or more 
quota bills. 

But the effects of import quotas on Amer- 
ica and Americans alone cannot be the deci- 
sive basis for acting upon them. At this point 
in history, we cannot permit ourselves to be 
so provincial as to be motivated in matters 
so intertwined with world prosperity solely 
by their effect upon Minnesotans, or even 
upon all Americans. The United States en- 
joys the privilege and is faced with the re- 
sponsibility of taking a larger view. 

Now is the time when American leadership 
will be demonstrated. The question is simply 
in which direction it will proceed. In the 
direction of the past 20 years? Or in the 
direction of 35 years ago, when protectionism 
and isolationism carried the day? We are not 
faced with the burden of bearing this respon- 
sibility alone, for 16 highly industrialized 
nations representing populations of approx- 
imately 400,000,000 people have come forward 
with a proposal which clearly reveals a con- 
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cern on their part for the current balance- 
of-payments problems of the United States 
and at the same time a recognition of their 
dependence on responsible leadership from 
the United States. Unilaterally, they have 
Offered the United States an opportunity to 
defer implementation of the tariff reductions 
of the Kennedy Round while simultaneously 
accelerating their own tariff reductions. Can 
America's response reasonably be the im- 
position of import quotas, which in the view 
of Ambassador William M. Roth, the Presi- 
dent's Special Representative for Trade Ne- 
gotiations, would, “in effect be repealing the 
rule of law in international trade,” and would 
place us on the road to und the 
very foundations of GATT”? The repercus- 
sions of such a response would not only be 
economic. The conditions of mutual respect 
and trust among nations created by our past 
foreign economic policies could well be eroded 
and, because foreign policy of nations de- 
pends in large measure on economic tles, re- 
alignment of loyalties on critical issues could 
be expected. 


V. CONSIDERATION OF THE OVERALL PROBLEM 


It cannot be denied that serlous problems 
do presently face this nation. Some of them 
are far reaching and require the application 
of technical expertise, intelligence and states- 
manship. However, the solutions should be 
commensurate to the problems, and the prob- 
lems for which import quotas are being 
sought do not require such drastic measures. 
They are problems of adjustment and the 
tools for solving these problems already lie 
well within our grasp. 

Even if Congress should decide that valid 
reasons do exist for benefitting the relative 
few with special interests at stake by closing 
our borders to foreign suppliers, it would 
seem imperative also to consider other actions 
to off-set the necessary economic effect of 
that restrictive policy. Generally, the ex- 
porters who will find their market opportuni- 
ties foreclosed by the counter-measure of 
foreign governments will not also be the re- 
cipients of the benefits of the import quotas. 
If Congress can reasonably determine that a 
benefit will inure to the overall economy from 
restrictive trade legislation, it should provide 
for the adjustment assistance which will 
make it possible for those who lose jobs and 
markets to make the transition to an in- 
ternally oriented economy. This would in- 
clude not only the primary producers of ex- 
port goods, but the producers and suppliers 
of goods and services which support primary 
production and move it to the foreign mar- 
ket. We understand that there are three such 
supporting individuals for every primary 
producer. The problem will be national in 
scope, as workers seek not only retraining 
but relocation into those areas which pre- 
sumably will prosper as a result of market 
protection and away from the areas which 
will become economically depressed by the 
loss of export markets. 

Those companies which can no longer serve 
foreign markets through export will natural- 
ly find it necessary to protect from loss their 
now substantial investments in foreign mar- 
keting facilities. This will require the crea- 
tion of production facilities within what now 
are export markets. Responsible legislative 
action would require appropriate adjustment 
assistance, including the availability of neces- 
sary capital funds for investment abroad, and 
measures to neutralize the effect of such pos- 
sible actions of foreign governments as the 
establishment of import quotas of their own, 
perhaps affecting products whose prospects 
for export growth from the United States are 
the greatest, the imposition of investment 
restrictions, the continuation of border taxes 
which U.S. businesses have so vehemently op- 
posed for many years, restriction of financing 
available to companies with foreign owner- 
ship and other means aimed especially at 
United States industries. 
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vr. CONCLUSION 


Import quotas ipso facto are a gigantic step 
backward to protectionism and isolationism. 
We have not yet heard an argument in their 
favor which compels, or even justifies, their 
enactment. But in our opinion they should 
not even be seriously considered except in the 
context of the larger problems affecting this 
country’s economy. Surely the relationship of 
such quotas to the foreign investment re- 
strictions recently imposed by executive order 
must be considered. Surely, the other avail- 
able means for solving the problems which 
motivate various industries to seek such 
quotas must be considered. Surely the basic 
objectives of future United States foreign eco- 
nomic policy must be formulated. Surely, if 
any significant digressions from the foreign 
trade and economic policies of the United 
States over the past 25 years are necessary, 
en = £ “m ot th . — 

rolonged analysis of all e 
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terests or in the form of compromise riders 
or amendments to unrelated legislation. We 
understand that concurrently with these 
hearings an intensive study of these policies 
is being undertaken by the President's Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations. The 
future of our foreign trade—the future of all 
foreign trade—now Hes largely in the hands 
of Congress. We shall all await a decision 
commensurate with the magnitude of the 
issues, 


A COMMON BOND 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, among the 
thousands of requests that have come 
to my office for effective gun-control leg- 
islation, something I strongly support, 
was a poignant essay by a constituent of 
mine. This lady, Mrs. Luella Sude Smith- 
eimer of Port Washington, N. v., has 
known first hand the tragic conse- 
quences of easy access to arms and am- 
munitions. 

Icommend this essay to my colleagues’ 
attention, as it is a most sincere and 
human plea for gun controls. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude the essay in the Record at this 


point: 
JUNE, 1968. 

Is it possible that there could be a common 
bond between a nine year old Manhasset, 
Long Island boy and the Kennedy brothers— 
or the same nine year old child and Martin 
Luther King? Yes, the thread of equality 
was demonstrated in the means of death for 
all four victims. Each short-lived life was 
ended senselessly, cruelly, incredibly in ex- 
actly the same manner—with a destructive 
bullet. When the nine year old boy died, 
Jack Kennedy, his brother Robert and Mar- 
tin Luther King were well into their teens 
and beyond. Although the Kennedy brothers 
and Martin Luther King were able to live 
long enough to make their mark in the 
world, the nine year old was struck down 
long before he was able to gain a semblance 
of maturity. 

That boy, that nine year old child, died 
twenty-five years ago. His exact date of death 
was March 6th, 1943, ten days before his 
tenth birthday. The fatal instrument a .22 
caliber rifle, placed in the hands of an eleven 
year old boy. A .22 caliber rifle with the sup- 
posedly secure safety precaution of a safety 
lock which was thought to be snapped into 
place. The wound in the child’s forehead 
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that he had provided 
a lethal weapon, would not, however, allow 
the boy to have bullets. 

How then was it possible for a child to be 


year old boy was determined to experiment 
his new toy. He was industrious and 
managed to find an unscrupulous owner of a 
gun store in an adjoining community who 
was willing to sell him the bullets. Therefore, 
unknown to his parents, the eleven year old 
child was in possession of lethal bullets. The 
victim of the accidental or experimental(?) 
killing never regained consciousness. He died 
in his father’s arms in the hospital ambu- 
lance. The unwitting child assassin unknow- 
ingly prayed for his friend’s recovery: “If 
only he will be alright, I will give him all 
my comic books !“. 
Twenty years later on November, 


existent gun laws during the intervening 
twenty-five years? Bob Considine, newspaper 
columnist, quoting Carl Bakal’s book “The 
Right to Bear Arms” wrote: “Since the as- 
sassination of President Kennedy, more than 
80,000 have been killed in this country by fire- 
arms, via homicide, accident and suicide. 
Pirearms deaths now amount to 20,000 a 
year—on a par with the casualties we have 
suffered during the entire span of the war 
in Viet Nam.” 

Harold W. Glassen, president of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, in opposition to 
pending gun control legislation stated this 
week: “Today, we are witnessing an almost 
unbelievable phenomenon in America. We see 
Americans behaving like children, parroting 
nonsense, accepting unproved theory as 
fett.. 

I ask you, is the death of a nine year old 
child by rifle bullets unproven? No, I can 
personally vouch for that fact . . since the 
dead child was my brother. I do agree with 
Mr. Glassen that America is witnessing an 
unbelievable phenomenon. Something I 
never thought I would see. Americans have 
finally become adult enough to realize that 
those opposing strong gun control laws are 
actually destructionists, They revel in guns, 
idolize and cuddle guns. They claim to be 
hunters and sportsmen, people from every 
walk of society .. . but basically they are 
killers. They are the takers of lives, whether, 
those lives be animal, fowl or human. The 
members of the NRA bear firearms for one 
purpose and one purpose alone—to take lives. 

For years, I have been told I was foolish, 
unreasonable, and ridiculous because I 
cringed whenever someone presented my sons 
with toy pistols, rifles, B-B-guns and the like. 
Members of rifle clubs and gun societies have 
indicated that gums are absolutely safe if 
people are taught to handle them properly. 
Throughout the years, I have watched and 
listened while those around me were brain- 
washed into believing this NRA nonsense. 
Most people are indifferent, but experience 
had taught me the hard way. Firearms are 
lethal weapons. Owning one makes the owner 
a potential killer, and that person’s home a 
potential death-trap. I firmly believe that 
these weapons of destruction should be vir- 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. LUELLA SUDE SMITHEIMER. 
PORT WASHINGTON, N.Y. 
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HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Wil- 
liam Graf, professor of biology at San 
Jose State College, and one of my con- 
stituents, has recently written me, ask- 
ing that I bring his views to the attention 
of all Members of Congress. 

Dr. Graf was born in Russia and, as he 
states in the letter addressed to me which 
transmitted his view: 


The observations voiced strike the harder 
because I am a foreign born citizen and be- 
cause I value so much what I have here. As 
a responsibile citizen I cannot sit by and 
view the deterioration of my country without 
doing something to halt this trend. 


Mr. Speaker, the views of such a man 
are worthy of consideration at all levels 
of our Government. I therefore submit 
Dr. Graf’s letter without further com- 
ment so that the full impact of his words 
can be measured by all those who read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, 
San Jose, Calif., June 10, 1968. 
To the CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The trend of 
events and the philosophy and action demon- 
strated by many of the leaders of our country 
during the past few years has greatly dis- 
turbed me and has raised grave questions of 
doubt and concern in my mind over the mo- 
tives of those who lead this country. 

There is reason to ask whether this form 
of government can survive when we profess 
to fight a war to stop communism abroad but 
do nothing to stop it at home, and in fact 
actually encourage it by our disregard of its 
menace. 

When the President and other leaders of 
our states and cities express great concern 
over the increasing crime rate but say noth- 
ing about the fact that a major part of that 
crime rate is due to repeaters, third and 
fourth time repeaters. Instead the President 
and leading law makers agitate constantly to 
pass laws against firearms use which is only a 
symptom of the crime and which will affect 
only the lawabiding firearms user—not the 
criminal 


When the President and leading senators 
and congressmen and other leaders in our 
country make no mention of the communist 
organizers who are behind the rioting, vio- 
lence, looting, and arson in our cities and on 
our campuses, 

When almost no mention is made by these 
men or those who dispense the news of the 
larger than lifesize picture of Karl Marx 
and the Red flag that dominated the 
building that was taken over by the rioters 
on the Columbia University us —or the 
statement made over the air by that no- 
torlous communist labor leader, Gus Hall, 
that he saw nothing wrong with the looting 
and arson in these riots. 

When we make a hero of a man who pro- 
fessed peace, but whose actions and activities 
left a trail of riots and violence as a matter 
of rule rather than exception wherever he 
appeared. 

When there is constant inference that 
we are @ people of violence and hate and 
when such statements are quoted in the 
Russian press. 

When Negro hate mongers are allowed to 
appear on national television networks and 
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openly proclaim that they will kill white 
people and that they are against the United 
States. 

When much of the news media fails to 
uncover this picture or obviously covers it 
up, and when leading newspapers present 
distorted pictures of our way of life and are 
quoted in Izvestia. 

When the Supreme Court constantly makes 
it easier for communists to operate in this 
country and makes it easier for the criminal 
to escape justice. 

And finally, when all this is added up and 
looked at as a total picture, there is reason 
to ask, who among our leaders is trying to 
subvert the Constitution of the United States 
and who is trying to change our government 
to a totalitarian communist form of rule. 

Is the government in its lack of action 
against crime and against the looting and 
burning during the riots and in its con- 
doning of threats of violence against the 
public and its defiance of the United States 
by a minority group trying to create a state 
of emergency by the disruption of civil law 
and order, by creating fear among the people 
so that it can impose dictatorial control 
under guise of emergency measures and 
thereby usher in communism in its final 
form? 

Is the frantic effort to register the guns 
in the hands of the law-abiding citizen the 
last link in the chain—the need to disarm 
the public before communism can take over. 
Disarmament of the public is always the 
final symptom of pending dictatorship. Is 
someone afraid of the loyal law abiding 
American? 

What I have presented here is FACT— 
it has happened and is happening daily. I 
ask only that you give serious thought to 
what I have said and that you do not pass 
lightly over this matter. 

I am not the only one who is concerned 
over these matters. More and more people 
are concern and more and more 
are heard to say that they will not submit 
to further curtailment of their personal 
rights to protect themselves from those who 
openly threaten them. These are the seeds 
of revolt and civil war. 

As a foreign born citizen I appreciate more 
than any native born American the privileges 
and advantages of my country. I want to 
preserve this country as it was conceived 
and to protect that which makes it unique 
in the world—a free country. 

I was born in Russia, and the symptoms 
I see are all too familiar and the more a 
concern to me. 

I am sure that the majority of you are 
sincere and loyal Americans and are trying 
to do your job to the best of your ability, 
and I hope that you will consider this matter 
one of as great a concern to you as it is 
to me. 
Sincerely yours, 

WILLIAX Grar, Ph. D., 
Department of Biology. 


GONZALEZ TESTIFIES ON WAR 
PROFITS AND THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert the testimony 
I submitted yesterday to the hearings of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency relative to amending the De- 
fense Production Act: 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. HENRY B. GONZALEZ, A 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE From TEXAS, BEFORE 
THE SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE ON AMENDMENTS TO THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION Act 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to testify before your distinguished 
committee on S. 3097, to renew the Defense 
Production Act. As a sponsor with Chairman 
Wright Patman of H.R. 17268, which amended 
the DPA to institute uniform accounting 
standards for all negotiated contracts and 
subcontracts in excess of $100,000 upon de- 
velopment and promulgation of such stand- 
ards by the Comptroller General, I strongly 
endorse the Proxmire amendment to S. 3097 
which has a similar intent. The Proxmire 
amendment contains a refinement to H.R. 
17268 as introduced, to the effect that uni- 
form accounting standards would become 
mandatory upon development unless the 
Comptroller General determined that the cost 
to the government of implementing such 
standards exceeds the potential benefit to the 
government arising from their use. I also 
support this improvement of Senator 
Proxmire. 

As you know, in a close vote in committee, 
H.R. 17268 was weakened by declaring that 
uniform accounting standards be developed 
by the Comptroller General, but only recom- 
mended back to Congress. This course was 
accepted by the House as a whole on June 4 
after spirited debate. 

I do not agree with this course. I believe 
that further delay in facing the issue of ex- 
cessive profits on war contracts is uncon- 
scionable. Admiral Hyman Rickover, whose 
testimony led to the introduction of H.R. 
17268, told our House hearings that “the lack 
of uniform accounting is the most serious 
deficiency in Government procurement 
today.” He testified that savings with uni- 
form pricing standards could easily be $2 
billion a year. 

The Defense Production Act establishes a 
system to provide, among other things, for 
price stabilization of goods and services nec- 
essary for the national security. Specifically, 
Section 707 states that no person shall dis- 
criminate against priority defense orders “by 
charging higher prices or by imposing dif- 
ferent terms and conditions for such orders 
or contracts than for other generally com- 
parable orders or contracts, or in any other 
manner.” As a result of my two-year study 
and intense concern with war profiteering, 
I believe that uniform accounting standards 
are vitally needed to implement the Defense 
Production Act. 


EXCESSIVE PROFITS 


It is clear that higher prices are being 
charged for defense material, discriminating 
against other demands on the taxpayer's de- 
fense dollar. It is also clear that profits are 
increasing as a result of Vietnam procure- 
ment. Some persons persist in quoting the 
L.M.I. report to the effect that defense pro- 
fits are declining. This is nonsense, A num- 
bers racket is being perpetrated: representa- 
tives of defense contractors tell us of low 
profits, but the Wall Street reports of most 
corporations with heavy defense work show 
net income and dividends up sharply. All 
authoritative studies, including the one in 
the L.M.I. report, show profits on defense 
work for Vietnam increasing. I will not be- 
labor the point, for I have commented on 
it at length on several occasions in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The reason there is room for any debate 
on whether defense profits are rising to scan- 
dalous proportions or not is that no one has 
comprehensive information about defense 
costs and profits. In fiscal 1967, 56.7% of all 
contracts were firm-fixed-price. Whether ne- 
gotiated or “competitive”, the Department 
of Defense does not pretend to know what 
costs were actually incurred and what profits 
were actually realized on these contracts. 
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Even on the minority of contracts in which 
DOD theoretically retained an interest in 
realized costs, these figures are suspect be- 
cause of the wide latitude in accounting 
methods allowed contractors, and the loose 
definitions of costs. > 

The special Hardy investigating subcom- 
mittee reported to us in February that “de- 
ficiencies continue to persist in the contrac- 
tor’s submission of cost data and in the 
Government’s review of negotiation data.” 
A Joint Economic subcommittee reported to 
us in April “of loose and flagrantly negligent 
Management practices in the Defense pro- 
curement program” with DOD “only timidly, 
at best, implementing the Truth in Negotia- 
tions Act passed 5 years ago.” The fact that 
such substantial and documented reports are 
so easily negated and ignored indicates that 
no amount of examples of laxity in adminis- 
tering existing law and regulation will greatly 
stir DOD nor Congress, nor restrain industry. 
Uniform accounting standards offer the best 
hope. If standards were implemented and re- 
ports of defense profits made to Congress, we 
would learn for the first time what it costs 
to produce those defense contracts over 
$100,000; we would have a basis for compar- 
ing the performance of different contractors 
and different types of contracts; and we 
would also and finally have definitive com- 
prehensive data on what the level of defense 
profits and whether or at what rate they 
increase. 

All we can be certain of now is how much 
We are paying for defense goods. This is due 
to the overriding acceptance in defense pro- 
curement of the notion of basing cost and 
profit data on “generally accepted accounting 
principles.” This notion is pervasive in the 
Renegotiation Act, and widespread in the 
Truth in Negotiations Act and in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulations. DOD’s ex- 
cessive reliance on “generally accepted ac- 
counting principles” means in effect. that a 
defense contractor can choose any of a wide 
variety of complex accounting schemes, Con- 
tractors bent on bilking the government, or 
bent simply upon retaining a windfall profit, 
find it easy to misstate costs and hide profits 
through accounting. 

As Admiral Rickover testified: “Profit is 
only a part of the real income to a company. 
In many cases the company benefits through 
overhead as well as from profit—sometimes 
better, since profits are taxed and overhead 
is not. Overhead charges usually constitute 
a great part of the cost on Government con- 
tracts. It is here that companies use much 
ingenuity in making expenditures for plant 
repairs and rearrangements, tools, manufac- 
turing control techniques, computer pro- 
grams and other items—items which can be 
charged to overhead by which actually serve 
to improve the company’s commercial 
capability. ... 

“It should be clearly understood that un- 
der existing procurement rules itis not 
possible to tell just how much it costs to 
manufacture equipment or just how much 
profit a company actually makes—without 
spending months reconstructing the suppli- 
er’s books. Large additional profits can easily 
be hidden just by the way overhead is 
charged, how component parts are priced, or 
how intracompany profits are handled. The 
company may report as cost what actually 
is profit . . . Thus, profit statistics are mean- 
ingless unless measured in accordance with a 
uniform standard.” 

THE PRACTICALITY OF UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 
STANDARDS 

Development of uniform accounting stand- 
ards is by no means impossible. Statements 
to this effect are reminiscent of the debate 
over establishing the income tax, when it 
was argued that no bureaucrat could design 
a reporting form that all citizens could un- 
derstand, that the privacy of private citizens 
was invaded and that competitive secrets of 
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business would be disclosed. But a start was 
made, and most fears have proven unfounded. 

I do not envision uniform accounting 
standards as becoming a monolithic, revolu- 
tionary system perpetrated on defense con- 
tractors. The need is limited to a reasonable 
uniformity in those cost factors which are 
significant and applicable for defense pro- 
curement. A single accounting system is not 
what's desired, but greater uniformity in cost 
standards. The GAO would not weave these 
standards out of whole cloth, but rather 
choose the cost accounting principles which 
best suits our right to accurate cost and 
profit data on government spending. 

Section XV of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation (ASPR) is the obvious 
starting point for uniform cost standards. 
Compliance with ASPR cost definitions is 
mandatory for Cost Plus contracts, which 
constituted 21% of total defense procure- 
ment in fiscal 1967. For this type of contract, 
the implementation of comprehensive cost 
standards would just be an extension of cur- 
rent compliance requirements. 

At present, ASPR is only a suggested guide 
for arriving at cost figures for the three types 
of Fixed Price Redeterminable contracts— 
incentive, escalation and straight redeter- 
minable, which constitute respectively 18%, 
3%, and 2% of total defense procurement. 
Instead of cost standards being simply guide- 
lines, I envision that uniform cost standards 
be made manditory for these negotiated con- 
tracts. 

The remaining group of defense contracts 
are Firm-Fixed-Price, which constituted 
56% of the total in fiscal 1967. Firm Fixed 
Price contracts include competitively-bid 
contracts, contracts negotiated under the 
Truth-in-Negotiations Act, and contracts 
which the Government negotiator declares 
“competitive” enough to be exempt from 
the Truth Act. It is this latter, so-called 
“competitive” negotiated contract which was 

le for much of the abuse which the 
Hardy Subcommittee documented, conclud- 
ing that “procurement files gave the appear- 
ance of having met all of the technical re- 
quirements of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation (ASPR) but, in fact, pro- 
curement personne! failed to apply common- 
sense to preclude the payment of exorbitant 
Prices.“ 

The temptation for government procure- 
ment officers to have their firm-fixed price 
contracts approved as “competitive” Is not 
hard to understand, for this saves them time 
and aggravation. Once a FFP contract is ne- 
gotiated, only the delivery remains. There 18 
no procedure for post-award audit to check 
whether the procurement officer accepted a 
price list that was outdated, a catalog item 
that was discounted, or whether 
the one or two bids were not otherwise seri- 
ously competitive. On the other hand, if the 
procurement officer cannot get the contract 
labeled competitive, he must prepare com- 
pliance with the Truth in Negotiations Act. 
This requires specific cost-data from the con- 
tractor, an auditor’s review to determine if 
the submitted data is accurate, complete 
and current (which may take 60 to 90 days), 
after which a confrontation with the con- 
tractor would be necessary if the govern- 
ment auditor questions the submitted data. 
As Admiral Rickover characterizes it: “in 
these circumstances many procurements are 
improperly Judged competitive, to the mu- 
tual advantage of both the contracting offi- 
cer and the contractor, but at the great dis- 
advantage to the Government.” 

Under uniform cost standards, I envision 
contractors with Firm Fixed Price contracts 
in excess of $100,000 filing post-delivery re- 
ports, not for purposes of redetermining 
profits at all, but as a tool for government 
management to check the performance of 
the procurement system, to serve as a guide 
for future purchases of the same or similar 
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item, and to provide Congress with eompre- 
hensive data on the actual costs and profits 
of defense work. Post-delivery reports of ac- 
tual costs based on uniform pricing stand- 
ards would also be useful in identifying those 
contracts on which post-award audits under 
the Truth in Negotiations Act are indicated. 

I envision Section XV of ASPR as the 
starting point for uniform cost standards. 
ASPR is largely concerned with defining 
those costs which shall be considered appro- 
priate to government contracts. For example, 
bad debts, contributions and donations, en- 
tertainment costs are unallowable, as are 
most advertising, interest and idle facilities 
costs. An obvious way ASPR can be built 
upon to become applicable to all defense 
procurement is by defining how costs are to 
be allocated between several contracts being 
fulfilled simultaneously by a contractor. 
Nearly all contractors utilize cost account- 
Ing techniques to assign general and admin- 
istrative costs, including overhead, among 
their products in progress. However, no such 
pricing data is currently required by DoD, 
despite flagrant examples of the government 
being charged for overhead or other devel- 
opment costs properly assignable to the con- 
tractor’s commercial business. 


COST OF UNIFORM PRICING STANDARDS 


The argument is frequently heard that the 
cost to industry of complying with any 
pricing standards would be prohibitive. This 
has a vaguely familiar ring which I am sure 
the members of this committee will recall, for 
it was said about the Truth in Lending that 
it would be very expensive and difficult to bill 
customers by the true interest rate, although 
everyone was doing just that for misleading 
rates. 

Under the Proxmire amendment, it is 
academic to speculate on the expense of in- 
stituting uniform cost standards. His amend- 
ment would properly instruct the Comptroller 
General to determine whether the benefits 
of uniform standards would outrun the cost 
of implementing them. We are all aware that 
the government will sooner or later, directly 
or indirectly, pay for the contractors’ expense 
in complying-with-uniform cost standards. It 
is not my intention, nor that of anyone I 
know in Congress or government, to cut into 
the reasonable and conscientious profits of 
defense contractors. We all intend defense 
work to be profitable. 

Congress has armed the GAO with auditing 
expertise, and the Proxmire amendment 
would designate GAO to evaluate whether 
uniform cost standards make fiscal sense. 
The GAO is the proper place for the resolu- 
tion of this issue. 

Personally, I believe Admiral Rickover's 
estimate is reasonable that savings of $2 
billion a year are possible with uniform cost 
standards. I suspect that even in the short 
run, with the circumscribed expansion of 
available pricing techniques which I envision, 
the government will save money upon imple- 
menting uniform standards. And the long 
run benefits may be even more substantial 
in providing a sound basis for pricing future 
purchases, as a tool to evaluate the effective- 
ness of procurement practices, and to provide 
a true picture of the costs of defense con- 
tracts and the profits realized on them. 


CONGRESS AND THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


The Proxmire amendment, and H.R. 17268 
as I introduced it, delegate to the General 
Accounting Office the technical task of im- 
plementing the Congressional policy that 
uniform cost standards are needed under the 
Defense Production Act. 

Few Senators or Congressmen have been 
accountants. Nearly half a century ago, Con- 
gress established the General Accounting 
Office to assist in providing legislative control 
over public funds. Congress constantly re- 
affirms its reliance upon the highly trained 
and competent personnel of the GAO for the 
expertise to audit and evaluate the complex 
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accounting data required by present-day de- 
fense systems. GAO is directly responsible to 
Congress. It exists to carry out the audit and 
accounting technicalities of Congressional 
policy. This is precisely what the Proxmire 
amendment would have GAO do. 


CONCLUSION 


I do not see uniform accounting standards 
as a single, monolithic accounting system. 
I see pricing standards based on ASPR which 
would allow reasonable comparability of de- 
fense costs, and would provide hard data on 
actual defense costs and profits. I do not see 
the GAO imposing revolutionary accounting 
systems upon defense industries; I see their 
role as arbitrator, to choose which pricing 
techniques would best fulfill the responsi- 
bility of Congress to protect the taxpayer’s 
defense dollar. 

I do not pretend that the task before the 
Comptroller General under the pending 
amendment to the Defense Production Act is 
easy. I am aware that definitions of allowable 
depreciation costs have been always the sub- 
ject of Intense and diverse opinion among 
accountants, and I realize the difficulty in 
developing standards which will be equitable 
to the contractor with a minority of defense 
work as well as to the contractors who sub- 
sist on government contracts. But the task is 
by no means impossible; most of the compo- 
nents exist in current accounting practices. 

The subject is complex, but the basic issue 
before this Committee and this Congress is 
simple. It is whether this Congress is going 
to be insensitive to a clearly established 
need or whether it will discharge its respon- 
sibility to adequately protect the American 
taxpayer against war profiteering. I cannot 
believe it will be considered a burden to de- 
velop standards of accountability that would 
give us accurate figures on defense costs and 
profits so the taxpayer can gauge whether 
he is getting the service or production ren- 
dered for his money. Congress cannot give a 
responsible or truthful accounting to the 
American people without action to safeguard 
the public till. I believe that the Proxmire 
amendment to the Defense Production Act 
ee O E 

thank the Committee for this opportuni 
to testify. = id 


THE RUSK FAMILY TEAM 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, was the 
solidarity march by the Poor People’s 
Campaign a State Department operation 
guided by the Rusks? 

While poor Daddy Rusk promotes 
bridgebuilding relations with Commu- 
nist Russia, his son, young David Rusk, 
learns the trade in Washington, D.C. 

Young David Rusk was pictured as 
deputy national coordinator for the 
solidarity march. Now, he has been 
promoted from the Washington Urban 
League to the Labor Department. 

Meantime, the Human Relations Coun- 
cil of Washington, D.C., adopted a reso- 
lution proclaiming 1968 as Human Rights 
Year and all participated in the march. 
See my remarks in CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for May 24, 1968, page 14988. 

Real teamwork pulling America apart. 
Kinda Ruski. 

I include several clippings from the 
Evening Star for June 13, 14, and 19 fol- 
lowing my remarks: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 14, 1968] 
RUSK SEES SOVIET AWE AND THANT 

New Yorg—Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
yesterday lunched with the Soviet Union's 
deputy foreign minister, Vasily V. Kuznetsov. 
They reportedly discussed the new Berlin 
crisis. 


Rusk spent about 30 minutes discussing 
“many things” with U.N. Secretary General 
Thant before driving to the Soviet mission 
and his luncheon date with Kuznetsov. 

Rusk refused to discuss the subject of his 
talks with Thant, but he said they did not 
talk about Vietnam. 

Rusk was accompanied on his visit to 
Thant's office by Arthur J. Goldberg, who is 
leaving as U.S. ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

Rusk said Kuznetsov invited him to lunch 
jn return for one Rusk held for the Soviet 
diplomat recently in Washington. 

Diplomatic sources said the two men likely 
discussed the new Berlin crisis. East Germany 
has started imposing strict visa requirements 
on all road traffic between West Germany and 
West Berlin in a move to try to force the 
Bonn regime to recognize East Germany's 
communist regime. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 19, 1968] 

Mayor Walter Washington (right) talks 
with David Rusk (left), son of Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, and Everett Morgan, a 
marshal, at the Washington Monument 
grounds, Rusk is deputy national coordina- 
tor for today’s Solidarity Day march. He has 
just resigned a post with the Washington 
Urban League to join the Labor Depart- 
ment. (Caption.) 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 19, 1968] 
HUMAN RELATIONS PANEL BUDGET 
INCREASE BACKED 


(By Paul Delaney) 


The Washington City Council last night 
tentatively approved a request for a $549,000 
amendment to the fiscal 1969 budget that in- 
cludes $334,000 to revamp the Human Rela- 
tions Council. 

The money for the District government’s 
civil rights unit would finance 29 new posi- 
tions. 

The HRC now has eight employes and 
operated in fiscal 1968 on a budget of $83,000. 
The request for 1969 was for 14 addi- 
tional staff members on a total budget of 
$117,900. 

The request by Mayor Walter E. Washing- 
ton fulfills a promise he made when he took 
office last year to make the agency more 
effective. He has expanded and broadened 
HRC to 25 members, including youth rep- 
resentatives. 

The action also was due to pressure exerted 
by members of the agency as well as com- 
munity organizations. Several individuals 
and representatives of city organizations 
strongly supported HRC in testimony before 
the City Council. Included were Rufus (Cat- 
fish) Mayfield, the League of Women Voters, 
Frontiers International Club, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People and the Status of Women. 


TO SPUR TOURISM 


The rest of the amended budget request, 
which the mayor said will come from the 
general fund, will finance a $65,000 increase 
to the Washington Convention and Visitors 
Bureau to spur lagging tourism and $150,000 
for reclassification of 584 school custodian 
positions. 

The council also gave tentative approval 
to a request from the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board to amend liquor regulations 
to permit extended payment, up to 12 
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months, by retailers to their wholesale credi- 
tors. This would apply only to those retail 
licensees affected by the riots. 

As the law now reads, bills must be paid 
by the 15th of the following month, Liquor 
store owners have complained that they 
were unable to meet their financial obliga- 
tions after the disturbances. 

The council also gave first reading appro- 
val to an ABC request to discontinue citing 
and suspending those license holders unable 
to pay their debts by the second month. 
This would relieve the ABC Board of being a 
bill collector for wholesalers, Chairman Joy 
Simonson testified. 


DEPENDS ON CONGRESS 


The HRC request depends on whether Con- 
gress approves the already requested 14 new 
positions. Several HRC members sat in the 
audience as their chairman and vice chair- 
man, Msgr. George Gingras and the Rev. 
David Eaton, noted the disrespect citizens 
have for HRC and the inability of the agency 
to do a good job because of inadequate staff- 
ing. 

“Most of the council’s work has been re- 
acting instead of acting,” Mr. Eaton stated. 
“If we can't find the staff, then we ought to 
be honest with ourselves and disband the 
council.” 

In adopting a resolution proclaiming 1968 
as Human Rights Year, the council gave its 
approval to today’s Solidarity Day March and 
noted that all nine of its members will par- 
ticipate in the march, Council also took the 
occasion to welcome the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign to the city, declaring: 

“We welcome to our city citizens from all 
over the land seeking an end to poverty, dis- 
crimination or other forms of injustice who 
come to exercise their rights to petition 
their government in an orderly manner.” 


OK GIVEN ron MARCH ON JUNE 19 
(By Paul Hathaway) 


The federal government agreed yesterday 
to issue a permit for the Poor People’s Soli- 
darity Day program next Wednesday, includ- 
ing a march from the Washington Monument 
to the Lincoln Memorial. 

Sterling Tucker, coordinator of the march 
which the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference hopes will attract thousands of 
supporters, said the permit was cleared by 
the General Services Administration and the 
Park Service. 

Metropolitan Police Chief John B. Layton 
today said that he has requested that D.C. 
National Guardsmen be put in service on 
the day of the march. During the April 
riots, some 1,800 Guardsmen were on duty 
and during the funeral of Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy, 800 supplemented the police de- 
partment. 

Layton also said the Police Reserves will be 
used in their precincts on Wednesday. There 
are about 600 active police reservists, 


DAYS OFF CANCELED 


All days off have been canceled for the 
day of the march with restrictions on leave 
also in effect. 

Layton said he is handling shift hours so 
that a maximum number of police will be 
on the street while precincts will not be 
stripped of personnel. 

Nearby jurisdictions also are being re- 
quested to help the city by reporting the 
number of buses and demonstrators headed 
through their areas to Washington. 

During the 1963 March on Washington, 
federal troops at nearby bases and from as 
far away as Ft. Bragg, N.C., were on alert, 
but were not used. There has been no an- 
nouncement from the Pentagon but presum- 
ably a similar arrangement is being worked 
out. 

More than 50 organizations—civic, labor, 
political and religious—pledged their sup- 
port to the march at a mass meeting last 
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night at Turner Memorial A.M.E. Church, 
600 I St. NW. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, chair- 
man of Solidarity Day and leader of the Poor 
People’s Campaign, announced that Walter 
Reuther, president of the United Auto 
Workers, had donated $47,000 for next 
Wednesday's demonstration. 


MORE THAN 300 AT MEETING 


a than 300 people attended the meet- 
g. 

Among the organizations announcing their 
support were the Central Labor Council; 
Washington AFL-CIO; Washington Board of 
Rabbis; Metropolitan Conference of Citizens; 
Washington Teachers Union; Women’s Strike 
for Peace; Medical C cal Society of 
Washington; National Association of Social 
Workers; the Council of Churches of Greater 
Washington; the Americans for Democratic 
Action; Robert T. Freedman Dental Society 
and the Baptist Ministers Conference. 

Tucker, who is on leave from his job as 
executive director of the Washington Urban 
League, to handle the Solidarity Day assign- 
ment, said that he is talking with federal 
agencies about the possibility of their grant- 
ing leave to all federal employes who want 
to participate in the rally. He noted that 
leaves were granted in 1963 for the March 
on Washington. 

RADIO CAMPAIGN SET 

The Washington Board of Rabbis an- 
nounced it would conduct a radio campaign 
promoting National Solidarity Day. 

Charles Cheng, assistant to the president 
of the Washington Teachers Union, sug- 
gested such placard slogans as “Guaranteed 
Annual Income”; “U.S. Government is 
Racist”; and “End Troop Occupation in the 
Ghetto.” 

Tucker said that all slogans would be 
studied before being cleared this week. 

Charles Jones, head of ACCESS (Action 
Coordinating Committee for Ending Segrega- 
tion in the Suburbs) and a member of the 
Black United Front, criticized march leaders 
for not inviting the Black United Front to 
the meeting. 

“The first thing you should do is recog- 
nize where the black community is, and I 
hope you will recognize that the Black United 
Front is where the power rests,” Jones said. 

“We don’t want to confuse politics with 
funerals,” he said. “It seems to me that the 
only time the nation becomes aware of the 
problem is at some vulgar ritual.” 

Abernathy, who spoke for about 30 min- 
utes, said, “Everywhere I've gone I've found 
more white people than black people... . I 
don’t know why we're not reaching black 
people, I understand that the majority of 
the population is black. But somehow we are 
not reaching them.” 


TERMS OF PERMIT 

The terms of the permit for next Wednes- 
day's rally grants the use of federal grounds, 
David Rusk, executive director of the Urban 
League, said the permit allows the marchers 
to start assembling at 5 a.m. on the Wash- 
ington Monument grounds. Entertainment 
will begin at the Monument at 10 a.m., with 
the march to the Lincoln Memorial begin- 
ning at noon, 

The three-pronged march will consist of 
a column on either side of the Reflecting 
Pool, with a third column down the west- 
bound lane of Independence Avenue. 

At 2 p. m., the formal program will begin 
at the Lincoln Memorial. Names of the 
speakers there are expected to be announced 
by tomorrow. 

The permit stipulates that the Lincoln 
Memorial demonstration be completed by 
4:30 p.m. Tucker said buses would then begin 
returning out-of-town Solidarity Day dem- 
onstrators home. 
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LEADERS oF MARCH Leave Prrrs MOTEL FOR 
Merry HOTELS 

Most officials and staff members of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
have checked out of their Pitts Motor Hotel 
headquarters and have scattered into mid- 
town hotels and other locations. 

Only a few could be located at their new 
quarters this morning. 

Several staffers of the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign refused to say where the Rey. Ralph D. 
Abernathy is staying. The head of SCLC was 
in Atlanta for the weekend, and his top aide, 
the Rev. Andrew Young, was in Pittsburgh. 

But other reliable sources said Abernathy 
has moved into a private apartment in the 
city. They would not say where. 

A spokesman at the Washington Hilton 
Hotel acknowledged that some rooms have 
been rented to the civil rights organization. 
But he refused to say how many. Another 
SCLC group was located at the Howard John- 
son Motor Lodge at 2601 Virginia Ave. NW. 

There was no indication yesterday or 
today that SCLC staffers had moved into 
Resurrection City. 

Cornelius Pitts, owner of the motel located 
at 1451 Belmont St. NW, said he was notified 
of the mass exodus of SCLC people in a let- 
ter from Abernathy, delivered by a secretary, 
The letter ordered cancellation of arrange- 
ments for all but two rooms. 


HECTIC 7 WEEKS 


The SCLC contingent had occupied 30 of 
the motel’s 50 rooms and suites for seven 
weeks at rates from $12 to $25 a day. 

Pitts said the move took him by surprise. 
SCLC had run up a bill of $20,000. The owner 
said he was presented a check for $17,000, 
leaving a balance of $3,000. 

The seven weeks were hectic both for Pitts 
and the civil rights organization that’s con- 
ducting the Poor People’s Campaign. There 
were frequent runins between some of the 
contingent and the hotel staff. Pitts himself 
was involved in several. 

The SCLC leadership was under constant 
attacks from residents of Resurrection City, 
who demanded their leaders move to the 
campsite. The motel was the scene of at least 
two demonstrations by groups making such 
demands. 

The last one was on June 7 when about 50 
members of the Commandos of the Milwau- 
kee NAACP Youth Council, led by the Rev. 
James E. Groppi, paraded through the cor- 
ridors of the motel on an inspection of ar- 
rangements for the leaders. The Commandos 
later engaged Hosea Williams in a heated 
two-hour debate. On another occasion, the 
motel was invaded by the Invaders of Mem- 
phis. 

Pitts said that he did not blame the dem- 
onstrations on SCLC leadership or personnel. 


PRAISES ABERNATHY 


“I never had any problems with the lead- 
ers,” he stated. There is no better man to 
work with than Dr. Abernathy. But there 
was some trouble from some of the militants 
and some people who were followers. I don’t 
feel the leaders were responsible for those 
people.” 

However, an SCLC staffer said there was 
much friction between SCLC and the motel. 
He said “the motel just wasn’t equipped 
to provide for a big party like ours.“ 

In his letter to Pitts, Abernathy notified 
the owner to cancel all but two rooms—one 
to be used as a communications room and 
the other to house the personnel operating 
communications. 

And in a postscript, Abernathy added, “It 
is mandatory that we move into Resurrec- 
tion City immediately because of the urgency 
of our campaign.” Pitts said he thought 
about approaching Abernathy after receiv- 
ing the letter Friday morning, but didn’t. 

“In the best interest of all parties con- 
cerned, I am requesting that you immedi- 
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ately, completely cancel the SCLC, the Wash- 
ington Poor People’s Campaign account and 
total credit at Pitts Motel, with the excep- 
tion of sleeping rooms 204 and 302,” the 
letter said. 

“SCLC will not be responsible for any food 
and beverage purchased after 12 noon Fri- 
day. Please allow me to express my whole- 
hearted appreciation and my great desire 
to return as a resident of Pitts as soon as 
conditions will allow.” 


WON'T HURT BUSINESS 


Pitts indicated the move won’t hurt busi- 
ness. He said he did go to additional ex- 
pense to convert some rooms into office space. 

“Frankly, I am sorry to see them go,” he 
added. “I made some purchases for them 
that I ordinarily would not have made, I 
wanted them to stay as long as possible 
because of the additional expenses and con- 
versions we made. It was their idea to leave, 
not mine.“ 

Pitts said he also had to pay for extra 
maintenance because of the number of peo- 
ple who came in to see SCLC officials. How- 
ever, he said, the wear and tear was under- 
standable and expected, and would have hap- 
pened with any big group. 

“I do look forward to their return when 
conditions permit,” he said. Dr. Abernathy 
is a beautiful man, and so are some of the 
other leaders.” 


Puerto Ricans Horn aA RALLY ON MALL 


More than 4,000 Puerto Ricans from the 
East and Midwest brought their support for 
the Poor People’s Campaign to a happy, sing- 
ing rally at the Sylvan Theater yesterday. 

Even while the rally was going on at the 
Washington Monument grounds, leaders of 
the 6-week-old antipoverty campaign were 
pushing plans for Wednesday's climactic 
march 


Sterling Tucker, national coordinator for 
Solidarity Day, announced that preparations 
were going well and that time was the only 
enemy to a successful turnout for the dem- 
onstration, He refused to estimate how many 
are expected to come here. 


SING, DANCE AND CLAP 


At the Sylvan Theater, the Puerto Ricans 
from New York City, Chicago, Bridgeport, 
Conn., Cleveland and Philadelphia, clapped, 
danced, and sang to the music of several 
bands playing Spanish music. 

Several hundred milled about the Monu- 
ment souvenir stand, while others sought re- 
lief from the sun and heat under the trees 
or from soft drink venders. 

The nearly 100 buses that brought the 
demonstrators to the Capital unloaded at 
the Monument grounds. 

Several of them were carrying signs that 
read, “Justice for Poor and Rich,” “Help Us 
to Combat Poverty,” “End Racial Prejudice,” 
and “Black Is Beautiful, Tan Is Marvelous.” 

Gilberto Valentin, a member of the New 
York City Human Rights Commission and 
the day’s march coordinator, told the group: 

“We are here to fight for the Puerto Ricans, 
but in full sympathy for the poor of 
America.” 

WORK-STOPPAGE PLAN 

Valentin threatened a one-day work stop- 
page by Puerto Ricans in New York City and 
a mass uprising to “change the government” 
if their demands are not met by Congress. 

He said his countrymen would not work 
for one day to see how the city would func- 
tion, but did not say when the work stoppage 
would be held. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, leader 
of the Poor People’s Campaign, welcomed 
the demonstrators to Washington. He said, 
“We are all one people and we have dis- 
covered that this nation has a power struc- 
ture to keep all poor people poor and make 
the rich people richer.” 


Abernathy said the poor “are going to 
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stay here until something is done. If it isn’t 
done we're going to stay here as long as 
Congress is here and then we will get out and 
go where they go.” 


PERMIT EXPIRES JUNE 23 


Congress is not expected to adjourn until 
early in August. The extended permit for 
Resurrection City now expires on June 23. 

The Puerto Ricans were also welcomed 
by Chief Big Snake, who identified himseif 
as president of the Resurrection City Coun- 
cil, and Reies Lopez Tijerina, one of the 
Mexican-American leaders. 

Abernathy conferred later with Tijerina 
and the Puerto Rican leaders a short distance 
from the demonstration. In the group was 
Bronx Burough President Herman Badillo, 
the city's first Puerto Rican to hold such 
an office. 

At 4:45 p.m. the marchers left the Monu- 
ment area to march to Arlington Cemetery 
to place wreaths at the graves of President 
Kennedy and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. 


MARCH 10 ABREAST 


The marchers walked 10 abreast, dressed 
as though they were going to a picnic, and 
in a festive mood. As they passed Resurrec- 
tion City they cried out to Negroes who 
leaned over the fence waving to them, “unity 
brothers, it’s the way to go.” 

Some carried flags which said “Puerto 
Rican Youth Power.” A sign read “How many 
Kennedys and Kings are going to die before 
something is done for the poor people?” 

At the cemetery, leaders placed wreaths on 
the two graves. They paused briefly, then 
moved down the hill toward the buses which 
were waiting outside the cemetery. 

After leaving the cemetery, the leaders 
drove to Resurrection City with a third 
wreath which they presented to leaders of 
the SCLC in honor of Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. They then returned to their buses, 
which took them home shortly before sun- 
down. 

DREAM “NOT FULFILLED” 


Meanwhile, at a press briefing on the 
Solidarity Day march, Abernathy said that 
the nation and Congress must listen to the 
voices of reason and nonviolence that will 
be heard on Wednesday. 

“There will also be anger in many of the 
voices,” he warned, because the dream the 
slain Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
sounded at the 1963 March on Washington 
“has not been fulfilled.” 

He added that “When the sun goes down, 
the poor people of Resurrection City will still 
be here and we will know who supports us.” 

Although he was not certain of the details, 
Abernathy said the campaign’s campsite 
would be open for inspection. 

Tucker pointed out that there will not be 
any special provisions for government 
workers getting permission to take leave 
time to participate in the one-day march. 

“It will be business as usual,” he explained, 
“and it is hoped that government employes 
will be giving up a day’s pay to participate. 
Thousands will be coming and we like to 
feel that it is so important that the contri- 
bution of a day's pay will be made.” 


JOHNSON MEETING 


Tucker refused to speculate on the num- 
ber of marchers expected beyond the 25,000 
figure he released Friday. 

When asked about a statement from the 
National Students Association that it will 
be bringing 25,000 to the march, Tucker said 
he believes that is the number NSA hopes 
to bring to Washington. 

Abernathy said there are no plans yet to 
meet with President Johnson on Solidarity 
Day the way march leaders met with Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy in 1963. 

Tucker announced that 1,000 marshals 
would come into town early Wednesday from 
New York City. They will come mostly from 
two volunteer associations—the “Van- 
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guards,” a city police society, and the Vul- 
cans,” a society of firemen. 

Several religious groups have begun to 
send in statements of support for the march. 
O’BOYLE LETTER 

Pare Cardinal O’Boyle, in a letter to be 

read throughout the diocese today, endorsed 
the march and said, “I encourage all those 
who are in sympathy with these goals to join 
with thousands of other Americans who will 
be marching to show their concern for eradi- 
cating poverty and violence from our midst.” 

He said that he will preside at a mass 
Auxiliary Bishop John S. Spence will offer at 
St. Patrick's Church, 10th and G Streets NW, 
at 10 a.m., the day of the march, to pray 
for its success. 

Charles Warren, executive director of the 
Council of Churches of Greater Washington, 
said that the Poor People’s Campaign has 
made a significant impact and called for 
every American to identify with the poor. 

The United Methodists sent telegrams to 
300 Methodist leaders throughout the coun- 
try urging that a “massive expression of 
broad citizen support for the Poor People’s 
Campaign is greatly needed.” 

Bishop James V. Shannon, auxiliary of 
Minneapolis-St. Paul and assistant chairman 
of the National Catholic News department, 
said he will march Wednesday. 

OTHER SUPPORT GIVEN 

Bishop John J. Wright, Episcopal chair- 
man, department of Social Action, U.S. Con- 
ference, and Bishop of Pittsburgh, said: 

“In this day of disquiet, let us by sym- 
pathy, prayer and intent to help, join with 
the spokesman for the poor in a day of soli- 
darity ...’ 

The National Council of Catholic Men and 
the National Conference of Catholic Women 
sent out a call for support and donated 
$1,000 for the march. 

In Northern Virginia, a support committee, 
similar to one in Montgomery County, Md., 
plans to show visible suburban action. 

The Virginia group will meet at 8:30 a.m. 
at St. Thomas Moore Church at Arlington 
Boulevard and Glebe Road in Arlington and 
will be bused to the sailing marina south of 
the 14th Street bridge, and then be taken 
to the Monument grounds. 

He did reveal that at some point in the 
campaign SCLC will “seek an audience with 
the President.” 

Tucker said one of Sen. Eugene McCarthy's 
aides has said the Minnesota Democrat was 
expecting to attend Solidarity Day. 

He said Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr. and 
Mrs. Evers, wives of the slain civil 
rights leaders, have accepted honorary vice 
co-chairmanships for the march. Mrs. King 
will speak and Mrs. Evers, who is recovering 
from surgery, will send a statement. 

‘The master of ceremonies for the speeches 
at the Lincoln Memorial will be Dr. Benja- 
min E. Mays, president emeritus of More- 
house College in Atlanta, who spoke at King's 
funeral in April. 

Other speakers will be Abernathy, Tijerina, 
Valentin, Sen. Edward Brooke, R-Mass.; Ro- 
dolfo (Corky) Gonzales, another Mexican- 
American leader; Mrs. Martha Grass, Ponca 
City, Okla. Ponca Indians; Dorothy Height, 
president, National Council of Negro Women; 
oe pore, president, United Auto 

orkers; . Peggy T Chicago, JOIN 
Community Action. * 

Also Mrs. Johnnie Timon, Los Angeles, 
National Welfare Rights Organization; Roy 

í executive secretary, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 


Cardinal O'Boyle, É 
and Rabbi Jacob Rudin, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Synagogue Council of America. 
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BEvEL TELLS METHODISTS OF Poor’s GOAL 


(By Caspar Nannes) 

A leader of the Poor People’s Campaign 
yesterday told the Baltimore United Meth- 
odist Church Conference that the problem 
facing the drive is not one of race but of 
economics. 

The Rey. James Bevel, a top aide of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
said, “You have young people without em- 
ployment or adequate education sitting 

around without means of support and doing 
nothing. Ask yourselves not what black peo- 
ple would do under these conditions but 
what any person would do.” 

Bevel told the 1,054 ministerial and lay 
delegates at Metropolitan Memorial Meth- 
odist Church at Nebraska and New Mexico 
Avenues NW, that there’s plenty of food 
avallable in our country but it’s not dis- 
tributed adequately. 

“We are in a country of plenty and there 
is a lack of food,” he declared. “We pay over 
6,000 farmers more than $25,000 each not 
to farm, yet we have children in Washing- 
ton suffering from malnutrition.” 

Bevel asserted that there is a revolution 
going on, but it is one not of violence but 
of revealing proper relationships. 

“The purpose of the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign is to get America to see. At this point 
in history we need a lot of ministers and 
a lot of people to witness.” 

The conference voted a budget for the 
remaining seven months of this year, June 
1 to Dec. 31, of over $1.8 million. The reason 
for the abbreviated period is that the con- 
ference will start next year observing a 
calendar year rather than a fiscal year. 

Largest appropriation in the budget in- 
cluded World Service $322,252; Conference 
Benevolences $750,298; administrative items 
$83,591, and a contingent fund of $8,750. To 
these figures was added $654,363 for what is 
known as direct apportionments. These in- 
clude such items as the pension fund, $337,- 
147, and the minimum salary fund, $140,000. 

A flurry occurred yesterday when a resolu- 
tion creating a post of coordinator of urban 
work was presented to the conference. A 
white man ap tly had been selected for 
the job, but one delegate, the Rev. Joe L. 
Gipson, of Nash Methodist Church in Wash- 
ington, declared: 

“Because of the polarization that has al- 
ready taken place over society, it would seem 
more reasonable to elect a black man to this 
job. The white man would have difficulty 
communicating with the black community 
in urban work.” 

As a result of the objections of Gipson, a 
Negro, the motion was changed so that 
Bishop John Wesley Lord of Washington 
could name a man, without regard to race, 
to the job within 90 days. 


THE HOUSE OF THE TECHNOCRATS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI, Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the very loyal and effective role 
that Greece plays in the NATO alliance 
and fully recognizing the very full op- 
position that has been maintained 
against the present government of 
Greece, I was especially interested in an 
article in the very influential German 
paper, Die Zeit, which appeared in its 
June 4 edition. 
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The article entitled “The Hour of the 
Technocrats,” presented a very balanced 
report on Greece. 

Having visited Greece last fall and rec- 
ognizing the geographic significance of 
that land as well as the historic friend- 
ship of the Greek people to the United 
States, I remain convinced that it is in 
the basic interests of the United States 
to work closely with the present Greek 
government. We should restore military 
aid to this valued ally and continue to 
encourage the present regime to main- 
tain its timetable of reconstructing con- 
stitutional government. 

The article referred to, follows: 

THE HOUR or THE TECHNOCRATS 
(By Karl-Heinz Janssen) 

(Norx.— Translated from the June 4, 1968, 
edition, page 5, of the influential German 
newspaper, Die Zeit.) 

After January 30, 1933, one saw emerging 
in the German ministries and offices, in or- 
ganizations and unions intelligent, young 
men who, in the belief of a good cause, out 
of love for their nation, gave voluntarily 
their utmost in the service of the “revolu- 
tion”. 

In Greece, after the military putsch of 
April 1967 and more than ever after the 
miserable failure of the counterputsch of 
the king, an analagous situation took place. 
Naturally, the new regime in Athens does 
not appreciate such comparisons, In spite of 
all the speeches about the “true, genuine 
democracy”, it cannot obscure the fact that 
this land at the present time is ruled dic- 
tatorially. Parliament has been dismissed; 
Papadopoulos can order and direct as much 
as he wants without having to fear any pro- 
tracted parliamentary debate, any so-called 
horse trading by the parties, any interven- 
tion, revision or rejection. This was the hour 
and the opportunity for the technocrats. 

The regime gave instructions for their co- 
operation after parliament and the parties 
had been set aside and about 2,000 high 
government officials dismissed. The techno- 
crats stood ready in the background: ambi- 
tious professional men, highly intelligent in- 
dustrial managers and ministerial officials. 
They all precise concepts of Greece 
for the future but in the last turbulent years 
of Greek democracy no one listened to them 
nor did they see any possibility of develop- 
ing their ideas. 

A new generation has placed itself at the 
switchboard of power; full of spirit, full of 
optimism, eager for work, clever and ex- 
tremely sharp, a mixture of American man- 
agement and German thoroughness. They 
talk little about democracy; on the whole it 
appears irrelevant to them which state they 
serve provided it gives them sufficient latitude 
and offers a government of highest efficiency. 

By far, two key positions have attracted 
the technocrats. One is the ministry of the 
prime minister, a kind of super ministry with 
1400 authorized positions of which 600 are 
filled. It does the staff work for everything 
which transpires in the government. The 
other is the coordination ministry, a quasi 
super economic cabinet with 420 associates 
and a number of helpful scientific institutes. 
The five-year development plan was worked 
up here which by 1972 will enable Greece to 
join the modern industrial community. 

“If in this time we raise the average Income 
from 710 to 1000 dollars, there will be no 
longer be any social unrest in this country 
and then we shall be the most stable nation 
of the west”, so said to me one of the young 
scientists of the ministry of the Tins 
minister, So say all of them. They do not even - 
consider the possibility of failure. No 7 
is given that increasing prosperity will also 
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increase the needs, indeed eventually that 

ty can bring forth revolution. And 
only during a midnight drink of retsina 
brings on the concern that some day the 
arch evil of corruption could again catch hold 
of them and crush their budding dreams. 

“We are destined to succeed”, is the motto 
of the technocrats. Their goals are impressive 
enough: 

Full employment and creation of 350,000 
new jobs. 

Raising of the living standard through an 
equitable distribution of the national income, 
above all in favor of the laborer and the 
farmer. 

Reform of the educational system, 
strengthened social and health assistance 
which is at an inadequate level throughout 
the land. Support of public and private 
housing construction. 

A build-up of the infra structure (roads, 
bridges, harbors, irrigation, power plants, 
communications) , increase of productivity. 

Restructuring of the economy in favor 
of industrialization at the expense of agri- 
culture. 

Private initiative will be greatly encour- 
aged. Even if Nasser tendencies are attributed 
to some members of the junta, for the tech- 
nocrats in the coordination ministry is the 
opinion of their minister Makarezos authori- 
tative: The government is the worst entre- 
preneur”. Controlled economy is despised: 
the economic process will be controlled only 
by marketing means—through appropriate 
incentives, by easing of credit and by financ- 
ing of project studies. Where bureaucratic 
red-tape appears, it will be set aside with a 
stroke of the pen. 

For the first time in thirty years the na- 
tional budget was presented on January 1. 
“Previously, one usually governed a half year 
without a budget and another three months 
passed before adjournment! This will not 
happen again!” What wonder if the parlia- 
ment is sent on an extended vacation... 
More claim for pride has the regime in the 
prompt readjustment of the budget. In one 
year the deficit of 3.6 billion drachma was 
wiped out and even an excess of 960 million 
drachma was realized. The austerity policy 
was not without its painful side effects. For 
example, archeology, so to speak a national 
science, upon which the image of Greece in 
foreign countries depends in large measure, 
lacks the resources to engage in large excava- 
tion projects. With the previous regimes 
money was never a problem. Today it is not 
unusual if the director of the museum per- 
sonally secures the exhibits. ... 

To be sure, the economic growth of Greece 
during the first year of the revolution“ was 
slowed down. Without beating around the 
bush the minister and advisers admit that 
the shock of the military putsch had a nega- 
tive reaction internally and externally. The 
number of tourists dropped in 1967 by about 
15%. Besides the junta had the bad luck of 
beginning the putsch in the middle of a re- 
cession, Unexpected misfortunes came on top 
of this: the Suez Canal blockade and the 
war psychosis of the last Cyprus crisis. An- 
other negative psychological factor was the 
continuous fear of a counter putsch which, 
in fact did occur on December 13, brought 
forth additional delays. In view of these bur- 
dens, so the thinking goes, an economic 
growth rate of 4.6%, measured even by Euro- 
pean standards, is quite significant. 

In the last few months signs have ap- 
peared which indicate a new upswing. If 
only the negative reports in the foreign press 
were . . like magic wand which with one 
blow out of the hated dictator would emerge 
the beaming goddess Democracy, the regime 
has propagated the plan for the new con- 
stitution which in the fall will be presented 
to the people for a referendum. Through the 
newspapers the people were asked to par- 
ticipate in the discussion by submitting pro- 
posals for revisions. Allegedly 180,000 letters 
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have been received by the constitution com- 
mission. 

One believes the president of the constitu- 
tion commission, the German educated ju- 
rist Mitrelias, that he and his colleagues ac- 
cepted this task out of patriotic conviction 
in order to frame the ideal constitution. He 
assured me that none of the constitution 
commission was allied with the junta. Each 
one had accepted this task with the firm un- 
derstanding that they would be free in reach- 
ing their decisions. The government merely 
indicated the basic direction to be followed: 
Greece shall have the form of a constitution- 
ally governed liberal democracy. As a model, 
the commission has relied upon the Bonn 
basic constitutional law, the Gaullist and 
Turkish constitution. 

The plebiscite does not alter the plain fact 
that the Greek people themselves did not 
select the members of the constitution com- 
mittee. To the question from whence does 
the government gain its authority to place 
the constitution before the people, Mitrelias 
gave the classical answer: “Each revolution 
creates its own authority.” His commission 
may conclude with exemplary articles. 
but the regime reserves for itself the final 
decision. 

Prime Minister Papadopoulos takes great 
pains to give the impression that he, in the 
last analysis, will decide boldly and liberally. 
Reference to an ominous article in the con- 
stitution according to which all meetings 
shall be strictly forbidden at which the over- 
throw of the regime or of the prevailing social 
order is to be discussed, he replied like a 
pistol shot: “Is changed!” When he recog- 
nized just at this moment what weakness a 
regime has which requires such an article 
in the constitution, he was prompt and quick 
witted enough to remove this target of inter- 
national attack. 

Another article which in view of the recent 
riots in France and the anti-Emergency Law 
demonstrations in West Germany deserves 
special attention concerns the prohibition of 
political strikes. According to the present 
plan (Article 13, paragraph 4) strike is inad- 
missible if it has political or other grounds 
which run counter to the material or moral 
interests of the workers, Officials of the 
Greek labor unions assure one that they are 
presently negotiating with the government 
concerning this . To be sure they do 
not wish to have an explicit guarantee of the 
right to political strike but the present pro- 
posal seems to them to be too restrictive. Ac- 
cording to their conception, a strike shall 
be permitted if the “ethical, spiritual and 
material interests of the working people” re- 
quire it. This form could, if necessary, also 
legalize a political strike. 

The relationships between the junta and 
the unions are to all appearances cool and 
correct. The head of the labor unions, Makris, 
a short wiry man with a Caesar-like head 
who receives his visitors under a picture of 
the crucifixion, has held his position almost 
without interruption since 1948. He recom- 
mends himself to the regime from his fer- 
vent anti-communist feelings which he does 
not hesitate to show with pride. In order to 
understand his attitude, one must be well 
versed in the changing history of the Greek 
labor unions which is filled with continuous 
power struggles between the communists 
and socialists. Without compassion Makris 
speaks of the imprisoned or deported officials 
of those forbidden 200 organizations which 
allegedly were controlled by the EDA (The 
Greek Communist Party): “They are not real 
labor unionists. The FB (The Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions) main- 
tains unswervingly that there are labor 
union officials in prison but up to now they 
have not told me the name of a single 
person.” 

The Greek military regime, which accord- 
ing to Papadopoulos’ words has raised “social 
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politics” to a program, must naturally be on 
good terms with the workers’ officials, In 
spite of the imposed price freeze by the 
regime, a series of wage increases have been 
arranged, partly through local contracts and 
partly through collective bargaining. 

The disapproving and distant attitude of 
the DGB (German Labor Unions) concerning 
the conditions in Greece has given the labor 
Officials in Athens a matter to deal with. 
Makris has even considered whether he 
should simply go to Dusseldorf to ask for 
understanding of his country. “Now is not 
the time to criticize politics. Support us, 
then we can change much!” 

This statement of the labor union leader 
says more concerning the Greek situation 
than would be possible from a dozen reports 
of a trip to Greece, To whom the matter of 
Greek freedom lies closest to one’s heart, 
who wishes not only more prosperity but also 
more political rights for the amiable and 
hospitable people of the Aegean, he should 
reflect in good time how he may best help 
those whom he wants to support. NATO and 
the European Assembly neglected to inter- 
vene for the rights of the Greeks when there 
was still time to do so. Now when the regime 
is no longer easily removed from its position, 
one must doubt with justification whether a 
tourist boycott, a cessation of economic and 
military aid, an expulsion from the European 
Assembly really serves the Greek people. A 
better method seems to be to remind the 
regime continuously of their promises and to 
denounce again and again those practices 
which violate democratic and constitutional 
principles. 


SOCIETY'S FAULT IS IN TAKING ALL 
BLAME 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a most pertinent and incisive editorial 
was called to my attention, which had 
appeared in one of the major newspa- 
pers of north Texas, the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

Because of the logic of what is said in 
that editorial and because of the definity 
with which it delivers the message it 
seeks to convey, it deserves the atten- 
tion of all. Accordingly, under unani- 
mous consent I submit the editorial, 
“Society’s Fault Is in Taking All Blame,” 
for inclusion in the Recor, as follows: 

Socrety’s FAULT Is IN TAKING ALL BLAME 

We are on a new binge of analyzing Ameri- 
can society, and the echoes come back from 
London, Paris, Cairo and numerous other 
places around the world. If the man who 
killed Sen. Robert F. Kennedy is not even an 
American it seems to hinder little the diag- 
nosis of a sick, sick, sick society which erupts 
into violence because it does not know what 
else to do about its frustrations and other 
forms of discontent. 

We have a heritage of violence on our fron- 
tiers, we hear, and that is why public figures 
are shot to death. It is true that there was 
violence on the frontiers, Blood, sweat, toil 
and tears. We hear much about the blood, 
but little about the sweat, toil and tears. 
There also was hard work, and there was 
suffering caused by the heat and the cold and 
crop failures. There were people striving to 
build safe, peaceful and respectable com- 
munities. We don’t hear so much of the 
sweat, toil and tears because the blood makes 
& more exciting story—some people think. 
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We are told that society is to blame for 
rioting, looting, burning and all sorts of re- 
bellion against constituted authority. People 
are unhappy wtih the way things are going, 
and they can't be blamed if they show it by 
throwing rocks, setting fires, sniping from 
roofs, taking what they want from stores, 
burning their country’s flag or taking over 
university campuses. They are exercising 
their right of freedom of expression. 

So, the is that American society 
is sick and it should take all the blame. The 
idea is repeated and embellished all over the 
world, 

Sure, there are faults in American society. 
For one thing, it has been too long on that 
psychiatrist's couch pitying itself. It ought 
to get up and go to work. It could cure some 
of its troubles if it quit the foolishness of 
excusing its unruly members for the troubles 
they cause. 

We do not need new laws to prevent mur- 
ders, looting and burning. We need to enforce 
the ones we have. Society would be much 
healthier if it recognized that the murderer 
is the one who is guilty of murder, the rioters 
are the guilty ones in riots, the looters are the 
ones who are guilty when stores are looted 
and arsonists are guilty when there is arson. 

When American society gets back to mak- 
ing offenders—determined by just and legal 
procedures—responsible for offenses it will 
have gone far toward recovery from its cur- 
rent illness. 


REAL REVOLUTIONARIES 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Times-Herald of Newport 
News, Va., on Monday, June 10, 1968, 
a fine editorial commenting generally on 
Prince Edward County, Va., and par- 
ticularly on the Prince Edward Acad- 
emy, which is a private school. 

Some of you may have forgotten, but 
many of us remember the tragic deci- 
sion of the so-called Supreme Court of 
the United States of America in 1954 
which struck a body blow at public ed- 
ucation in America. 

The Prince Edward County School 
Board was one of the litigants in this 
case. The white people of Prince Edward 
County have demonstrated time and 
again the same courage and determina- 
tion and wisdom that was displayed by 
our Founding Fathers who wrought out 
this great Nation of ours. The people 
of that county are a progressive people. 
They believe in Americanism. They be- 
lieve in the private enterprise system 
and individual initiative; that the Gov- 
ernment never was intended to support 
the people, but that the people were to 
support the Government and at the 
same time provide for themselves. 

Many prophets of gloom and doom 
predicted that Prince Edward County 
could not go forward because of its edu- 
cational system. The editorial points out 
cogently how false this was. I admire 
and highly commend the leaders of 
Prince Edward County, those leaders who 
have guided the people so well in these 
perilous and hectic days since 1954. They 
have progressed equally, if not better, 
than most areas in the Nation. They have 
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educated their children. They have se- 
cured new industry and have kept the 
faith. 

Mr. Speaker, when I think of the crim- 
inals assaulting citizens on our streets 
with impunity, crowds blocking our thor- 
oughfares with demonstrations and 
marches, mobs burning and looting in 
our cities, and college students disrupt- 
ing education in our colleges and univer- 
sities, a sense of despair creeps over me. 
Fortunately, I can help drive it away 
with the realization that in the Fourth 
District of Virginia our people, with few 
exceptions, have not been a part of this 
dismal spectacle of anarchy and irre- 
sponsibility. Then, too, I recall that at 
the beginning of this decade, TV and the 
press pointed to one of the counties in 
our district as the symbol of southern 
racism and backwardness. Prince Ed- 
ward County was constantly under fire 
from the executive and judicial branches 
of the Federal Government as well as the 
press. The people of Prince Edward gen- 
erally chose to go on working out their 
problems rather than answering unfair 
criticism from outside. The results can 
only be described as productive and pro- 
gressive to a commendable degree. 

Prince Edward Academy has developed 
into an exemplary private school which 
has served as a model for many other 
schools throughout the South. More than 
80 percent of its graduating class this 
year will attend college and prepare 
themselves to better serve our society. 
The academy buildings are superior to 
the vast majority of school buildings in 
the entire area. A large and accomplished 
band gives its annual concert to overflow 
audiences. The athletic program is full, 
varied, and successful. All of this has oc- 
curred despite a hostile court which still 
denies to this one county in all of Vir- 
ginia access to tuition grant funds. Civic 
spirit is the answer and the country 
should take note. 

What newsmen tried to picture as un- 
desirable has attracted through its own 
efforts multimillion-dollar subsidiary 
plants of two national corporations, and 
this is not the end. Crime, including 
juvenile delinquency, is no problem at all 
compared to the rest of the country, 
thanks to the efficiency of town and 
county police and to the sense of re- 
sponsibility local parents instill in their 
children. A new airport, two expanding 
colleges, and well-developed recreational 
programs are among the many things 
which mark this community as progres- 
sive and forward looking. The responsi- 
bility and cooperation among some of the 
colored and white leaders to prevent 
lawlessness and disorder demonstrates 
that race relations in Prince Edward 
County are vastly superior to some of the 
so-called avant garde urban communi- 
ties. Women and children can walk down 
the streets with a sense of safety un- 
known in Washington, D.C., or New York 
City. 

My district is essentially rural, where 
people are close to the soil and close to 
each other. Presidential commissions are 
probing the causes of crime, violence, 
juvenile delinquency, riots, and many 
other modern ills. Instead of searching 
the cities to find out why these things 
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happen, they might spend some time in 
my district finding out why they do not 
happen. They could start with Prince 
Edward County. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the editorial entitled “Real 
Revolutionaries.” 


REAL REVOLUTIONARIES 


FARMVILLE, Va.—The restless spirit of Co- 
lonial Virginia thrives in Prince Edward 
county, and where historical markers remind 
a traveler that General Robert E. Lee re- 
treated through the gentle sloping foothills 
of the Blue Ridge, the citizens of this fiercely 
Independent community have accomplished a 
miracle, 

Just south of the meandering Appomattox, 
between Bush and Sandy Creek on 52 acres 
is burgeoning Prince Edward Academy, the 
county’s answer to the forces of welfare 
statism reaching down from Washington. 

Nine years ago, the parents of 1,200 Prince 
Edward County children, through the Prince 
Edward School Foundation, established the 
Academy rather than to accept the fetters 
and strictures of federal regulation. This 
obvious successful concept of individuality 
is working well at the Academy, where, from 
this rural community of Farmville, 81 per- 
cent of the Class of 1968 will be entering 
college in September. It is an incredible 
percentage of graduates seeking higher edu- 
cation, and speaks for itself of the quality of 
education and the motivation afforded 
Prince Edward Academy students, 

Upper School students are guided and 
taught at the ratio of one teacher per 18 
pupils: the Lower School ratio is one to 23. 
Quantitatively, this is about 20 per cent bet- 
ter than standards required by the Com- 
monwealth. 

With ferocious vindictiveness, the Supreme 
Court has ruled that of all the private 
schools in the state, parents sending their 
children to this private academy may not 
Teceive tuition grants. So parents must 
handle tuition fees without help. Neverthe- 
less the independent spirit of the Academy’s 
board of directors, has resulted in scholar- 
ship contributions of $51,398 to aid those 
who cannot pay the full amount of tuition. 
Presently, that fund is $21,061 less than its 
requirement for the coming year, and con- 
tributions are invited. 

The Class of 1968 raised $1,000 this year 
and another effort raised an additional $650. 

This “do-it-yourself” spirit is typical of 
the community and in turn there appeared 
on the Academy campus a swimming pool, 
an athletic field, a lighted baseball park, 
and extensive landscaping, all courtesy of 
the several civic clubs of the county. 

At a time when the nation is watching 
segments of youth destroy academic icons 
without something of value to replace them, 
the people of Prince Edward are attempting 
to smash the tentacles of federalia spreading 
across the land by replacing control of the 
educational process through independent ac- 
tion with a system of education protected 
from federal rule by coercion. 

It is spreading, too, fueled by rising pub- 
lic resentment against bureaucratic decrees 
which are destroying the public school sys- 
tems of the nation. In the past five years, 
more than 100 similarly operated schools 
have been organized to benefit from these 
concepts of independence and individuality 
cultivated at Prince Edward Academy. 

To an observer beginning a series of visits 
around the state during this commencement 
season, this is the kind of revolution that 
began in the Hall of the House of Burgesses 
in Williamsburg and achieved reality in 


the malignant 
growth of government by dictatorship, by 
executive order, and by legislative decree of 
the courts. 
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HUNGER: AN AMERICAN 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 13, 1968 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, for several 
decades, political theorists and astute 
observers the world over have pointed 
out that those nations which are most 
vulnerable to takeover by Communist 
and totalitarian or military regimes are 
those whose people suffer from hunger, 
from lack of education, and from general 
hopelessness concerning their condition. 

Wisely, the United States and other 
developed nations, in response to this 
observation, has provided programs de- 
signed to bolster the economies and im- 
prove the conditions of life in the under- 
developed areas of the globe. The Agency 
for International Development even has 
a branch program called the war on 
hunger to coordinate our food assistance 
programs for foreign peoples. 

Perhaps not so wisely, we have not so 
far grasped the scope of this same prob- 
lem within our own borders. Slowly, over 
the past decade, America has become 
aware of joblessness in its midst. We 
have seen growing concern with under- 
educated and uneducated Americans— 
in the inner cities and in the rural areas 
of many States. We are even becoming 
aware of the existence of hopelessness in 
our land of opportunity. Families in 
their third generation of dependence on 
public assistance payments, and the 
widespread news coverage of the Poor 
People’s March have brought home to 
many of our people the fact that not all 
Americans have been able to share in 
the great opportunities which our coun- 
try offers the great majority of its peo- 
ple. 

But hunger? Hunger, Mr. Speaker, is 
a word we in America have always as- 
sociated with Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. Surely in our land, where farm- 
ers are paid to hold back production of 
some commodities because of surpluses, 
there could be no hunger. But there is 
hunger, and widespread hunger, here in 
the United States. 

An ongoing exchange of charges and 
countercharges between the Department 
of Agriculture and the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co. has brought this fact plainly 
before the American people. A recent 
television documentary entitled “Hunger 
in America” has brought hundreds of 
spontaneous constituent letters to my 
office door. Whether the specific charges 
of this program, or the denials and statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture, 
are more accurate in fact, one thing is 
clear—there is an alarming number of 
people in America who cannot afford to 
feed themselves and their children, and 
an even greater number whose daily in- 
take of food does not even approach the 
quantity or quality needed to sustain a 
healthy human body. 

Another fact is also clear: The anti- 
hunger programs now being adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture, 
while they have markedly and rapidly 
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improved in the past few years, are not 
doing the job that must be done to elim- 
inate widespread hunger. It is hard 
to be impressed with figures showing that 
the Department of Agriculture’s efforts 
are providing more and more millions 
of people with more and more nutritious 
food, when we know there are additional 
millions—millions—who are still beyond 
the reach of these programs, whose chil- 
dren’s stomachs swell with hunger and 
malnutrition as much as those of young- 
sters shown in any Peace Corps film on 
hunger abroad. 

Each night at dinnertime, American 
parents caution their children not to 
waste food by reminding them of less 
fortunate starving peoples in India or 
Armenia. In some homes, I am sure, 
children reluctant to clean their plates 
are now cautioned to think of hungry 
children in Mississippi. But the plain 
fact is that there are hungry children 
within a few miles of every dinner table 
in the United States. 

WHY IS THIS A FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY? 


Throughout U.S. history each man 
has been expected to be the provider for 
his own family. Good food, warm clothes 
and a sturdy home were the rewards of 
hard work—and well they should be. In 
a predominately agricultural society, 
those whom the economy could not em- 
ploy could employ themselves by growing 
food for the family, and by building a 
home and weaving cloth for self-suste- 
nance. But this is not always possible in 
the urban America of today. Impover- 
ished city dwellers do not have the land 
or resources to exercise this alternative 
of years past. Even poor families in ru- 
ral areas frequently do not own land, 
and are sometimes subject to some 
landlord-imposed controls on what they 
may grow. 

Our highly technical society is based 
on the earning and possession of 
money—the procurer of all goods and 
services. Those who cannot work, can- 
not earn. But this does not mean that 
they and their families should be left to 
starve. Those who can work but refuse 
to work present a problem more relevant 
to reform in our welfare laws. 

Hunger is unlike other responsibilities 
of government, its solution cannot await 
long and drawn out deliberation among 
various levels of government to decide 
which level has the responsibility to deal 
with the problem, before action is taken. 
Hunger must be looked upon by our Gov- 
ernment as it is looked upon by its vic- 
tims—as a crisis which cannot wait until 
next month, or even until tomorrow for 
a solution. 

As a stopgap measure, to provide in- 
stantly the needed expansion in our food 
stamp program, I have introduced a bill 
which provides an open-ended author- 
ization for the food stamp program be- 
ginning July 1, 1968. Present limitations 
on spending for this vital program have 
prevented hundreds of counties which 
want to participate from doing so. Some 
have been waiting since the end of 1967 
to begin food stamp distribution. Also, 
those of us who are sponsoring this leg- 
islation urge that no stringent limit on 
appropriations for the program be al- 
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lowed to deny food to hungry people who 
otherwise could be fed via food stamps. 

This bill does not provide an overall 
or long range solution, Mr. Speaker. It 
does insure that until we can reorganize, 
reassign and revitalize our antihunger 
effort, millions in these nonparticipating 
countries can be fed. 

As a long range goal, I have suggested 
that we carefully consider whether the 
Agriculture Department is the appro- 
priate arm of the Government to operate 
antihunger programs. There are many 
who have made the point that food dis- 
tribution to the hungry consumer, and 
price and market protection for the 
farmer are goals which at times run at 
cross purposes. If food distribution pro- 
grams are dependent on surplus, or on 
market conditions to too great an ex- 
tent, then the goal of providing an ade- 
quate, nutritious diet to the hungry may 
be compromised. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
has already held hearings to investigate 
the effectiveness of the USDA programs. 
As a member of a bipartisan congres- 
sional group studying hunger, I suggest 
that perhaps the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, whose goals, 
personnel, and experience may be better 
suited to feeding the hungry, should be 
considered as an heir to this vital effort. 
Its responsibilities in the area of health, 
particularly, and its concern with the 
needs of children—the most tragic vic- 
tims of hunger in America—make HEW 
worthy of consideration for long range 
changes in our antihunger effort, 

The Agriculture Department, Mr. 
Speaker, has both expanded and im- 
proved its offering of antihunger pro- 
grams. It has markedly increased the 
number and quality of food commodities 
available for distribution under the com- 
modity distribution program. at ham- 
pered by both legislation, local willing- 
ness and program administration, their 
improvement has not come fast enough 
or far enough to achieve a satisfactory 
solution to the problem of hunger. 

Hunger is an American national emer- 
gency. It must be treated both as a 
national problem, with the accompany- 
ing Federal initiative, and with emer- 
gency measures—so that the next meal 
and not the next generation of hungry 
Americans becomes our target. 


SENATOR BOB GRIFFIN: ONE OF 
THE BEST 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker an 
old friend of mine and a Member of the 
House of Representatives for more than 
a decade has moved on to that other dis- 
tinguished body where he is rapidly es- 
tablishing a reputation as one of the 
most able of our U.S. Senators. 

In the short time that Bos Grirrin 
has been a Member of the U.S. Senate he 
has become an important and imposing 
national figure, a man whose horizons 
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are expanding and whose limits are still 
unknown. 

Like myself, a great many of his col- 
leagues long ago that Bos 
GRIFFIN had all the makings of one of 
the great ones. So it is not surprising that 

is receiving widespread commenda- 
tion throughout the country. A sample 
of that affirmation and praise is con- 
tained in the following editorial which 
appeared recently in the Pontiac Press, 
@ newspaper located in Pontiac, Mich., 
and serving my congressional district. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 
FRESHMAN GIVEN HIGH MARKS IN EXACTING 

SENATORIAL TEST 


As time passes, we hear an increasing 
number of favorable reports on Michigan's 
new Senator—Robert Griffin. 

Senator Griffin is slowly working himself 
into the role of one of the important figures 
in the world’s greatest legislative body. He 
has to serve a freshman apprenticeship of 
sorts. Let there be no mistake about that. 
Brother Senators make absolutely certain 
no one escapes the traditions of this distin- 
guished and powerful body. 

But during the period of servility and sub- 
servience, they are shrewdly appraised and 
graded by cautious brethren and by their 
constituents back home. Senator Griffin is 
passing both tests admirably. When a line 
of action arises with which he is in accord, 
the Wolverine digs in solidly and helps make 
things move in the direction he favors. His 
Washington experience helps mightily. He 
will never bog down or descend to the “me, 
too” level. Senator Griffin is also rightly self 
assertive. 

As time passes, I believe this fledgling in 
the Senate will move onward into the most 
influential and powerful circles. Apparently 
he is destined to emerge as one of the lead- 
ers and motivating influences in shaping 
and formulating party, national and inter- 
national policies. 

Michigan did well when she sent this 
capable, energetic and stout-hearted man to 
represent the Wolverine Commonwealth in 
Washington in this capacity. He brings back 
pleasant memories of Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg who was one of the two or three 
most influential men in all Congress over 
an extended period of time. 

The Press breaks into applause for this 
new Senator. 


THE MODERN IMPERATIVE 
HON. J. WILLIAM STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am ex- 
tremely proud to be able to say that 
Kent State University is located within 
my congressional district. This school, 
under the direction and guidance of its 
outstanding president, Dr. Robert I. 
White, its aggressive faculty with full 
cooperation of its board of trustees, has 
grown in the last decade to be one of 
the largest and finest universities in 
America. 

On the occasion of Kent State Uni- 
versity’s 55th spring commencement, Dr. 
Milton S. Eisenhower, president emeritus 
of Johns Hopkins University and former 
president of Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and Kansas State University, deliv- 
ered the commencement address. 

Since Dr. Milton Eisenhower was re- 
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cently appointed by the President as 
Chairman of the National Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, it has occurred to me that my fel- 
low colleagues might find his address of 
special interest. 

Dr. Eisenhower’s lucid and challenging 
address appears below: 

THE MODERN IMPERATIVE 


(Commencement address by Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, Kent State University, June 8, 
1968) 


I am delighted to visit Kent State Univer- 
sity again, and am proud to take part in your 
1968 commencement ceremony. But in all 
candor I must confess at once that if you 
expect from me a typical commencement ad- 
dress you will be disappointed, Traditionally, 
a speaker on such an occasion is supposed 
to suggest to you candidates for degrees spe- 
cifically how you can cope with the complex 
problems you will face as you assume the ob- 
ligations of citizenship. 

The problems are obvious. The answers are 
elusive. Indeed, I knew the answers much 
better, more surely, at the time of my own 
graduation than I do now. 

My difficulty, which perhaps you will come 
to share, is that changes basic c: 
so numerous and rapid in our society as to 
confound me, along with the wisest and most 
sophisticated among us. Our hands are being 
made obsolete by machines, our minds 
hypnotized by computers and formulae, our 
consciousness depersonalized by automation, 
and our perspective shattered by world 
events. 

More changes have occurred in the United 
States in the past century than in any prior 
period and, I am inclined to think, than in 
all of previous history. Indeed, in my rela- 
tively short life-time, I have witnessed most 
of these changes and often have been bewil- 
dered by them. It would be a man of great 
self-assurance who felt he understood all 
of their implications. 


Ir 


Occasionally, when I contemplate this 
bewildering era, I reflect upon an earlier 
time and indulge in the luxury of nostalgia. 
Then I see in the sleepy town of Abilene, 
Kansas a cozy white house, surrounded by 
colorful hollyhocks, a flourishing orchard, 
and a generous vegetable garden. My brothers 
and I sit on the front porch in rocking chairs 
observing the drift of the seasons and the 
passing of the small segment of the world 
we know. There is no war, no domestic tur- 
moil, no protest marches, no campus sit-ins, 
no complex problems to bother us. We, like 
others of our town, are isolated. Our commu- 
nity is self-contained economically, physi- 
cally, socially. We have not heard of world 
interdependence, All is peaceful and we are 
quite content. 

But the essence of nostalgia is an aware- 
ness that what has been will never be again. 
The streams of history may be likened to 
the ceaseless flow of a giant river. Man can 
work with the river, building dams and dikes, 
seeking to have its enormous energy serve the 
good of man rather than to destroy. But he 
cannot stop the waters from reaching the 
ocean. So it is with the currents of history 
which in our time have reached flood stage. 

Most of my age have witnessed those raging 
currents with astonishment, often in con- 
fusion and with serious misgivings. 

In Abilene, we had rude awakenings as we 
came to understand the nature and hazards 
of modern change. 

We had supposed that our economic wel- 
fare depended solely upon weather conducive 
to crop growth and upon hard work, but 
suddenly despite perfect weather and efficient 
work, we found our farmers going broke be- 
cause Italy raised its tariff on wheat and 
later because Britain devalued the pound. 
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Soon, and not related to our difficulty, the 
United States suffered its worst depression. 
Abilene’s economic self-containment—and 
that of the nation too—was shattered. 

Our physical isolation also disappeared. I 
was a freshman in high school before I ven- 
tured so far away as Kansas City, Missouri, 
one hundred and sixty miles down the Union 
Pacific tracks; alone I had serious misgivings 
on that strange trip, and when I got off the 
train I was sure Kansas City was the largest 
metropolitan area in the world and quite 
possibly a den of iniquity. But in a few years 
thereafter I was travelling to most nations 
of the world, with greater physical comfort, 
less fear of the unknown, and in not much 
more time than I experienced on that first 
trip away from Abiline. 

And our social self-containment was vi- 
clously destroyed, for we of Abiline found 
ourselves in one world war caused, not seem- 
ingly by anything we of my town had done, 
but by an explosion in the Balkans; in a few 
years we were in another conflict, due to an 
infamy at Pearl Harbor and the insane am- 
bitions of a corporal in Germany. 

So we were forced to recognize that the 
streams of events were toward the unifica- 
tion of our world, a unification which, to suc- 
ceed, required genuine intercultural under- 
standing juridical equality of nations, mu- 
tuality in human relations, and a global will- 
ingness to forego lesser and more selfish pur- 
poses in order to concentrate successfully on 
the transcendent goals of positive peace and 
rising levels of well-being for all, wherever 
they lived, whatever their color, nationality, 
or basic philosophy. 

This was an historical imperative con- 
fronting us—as promising as life itself and as 
inevitable as death. But unhappily, we, as 
human beings, were not ready for this im- 
perative. 

Changes in every circumstance of life have 
accelerated, but human attitudes have re- 
mained generally inflexible. And so, in most 
of this century, the world has lived in 
chaotic revolution of manifold phases and 
significance. 

mmr 

At the core of revolutionary change are 
science and technology, in which change is 
so rapid as to confound all but the most 
sophisticated. When I was a youngster, there 
was not a single industrial research labora- 
tory in the United States. Fundamental re- 
search in our universities was in its infancy. 
Now, we are essentially dominated by scien- 
tific and technological developments. Ninety 
percent of all scientists who ever lived are 
alive today. Their achievements are monu- 
mental. Human knowledge doubles every ten 
years. Indeed, in a single year, biological and 
physical scientists alone publish nearly 
1,400,000 books, monographs, and technical 
articles, and the new knowledge is put into 
use almost instantly. Thus, eighty percent of 
the drugs administered in our hospitals to- 
day were unknown a decade ago, and half 
the products of some of our leading indus- 
tries have been conceived in industrial re- 
search laboratories in the last fifteen years. 
But the most dramatic example is in the fleld 
of national security. For thousands of years 
a weapon system was valid for five hundred 
years, In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century a system was good for fifty years. 
Now the most sophisticated elements of the 
system are essentially obsolete in five years. 

Science and technology, penetrating atoms 
and genes, exploring space, and mechanizing 
civilizations, are changing how we work, how 
we organize, how we think and how we live. 
They are profoundly affecting our relations 
with other free nations, dominating our re- 
lations with the center of international com- 
munism and insistently posing the critical 
question of our time: Will expanding knowl- 
edge and powerful new instruments lead us to 
the Golden Age which has eluded man since 
creation, or to mutual annihilation? 
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Science, with all its wonders, does not 
supply the answer. Science tells us what is 
possible, not what is right. Science tells us 
what we can do, not what we should do. 
The answer lies not with scientific man, but 
with all of us—with social man. 

A significant sub-element in modern — 
nological change involves modern 
tation, buttressed by world-wide instanta- 
neous communication. These have shrunk 
the earth, brought peoples closer together. 
They have enhanced economic interdepend- 
ence, so much so that today the plants in 
our great industrial empire would cease to 
belch smoke and millions would be out of 
work if we could not import vital primary 
commodities from sixty different nations 
and, in payment, could not ship to them and 
others vast quantities of food, fibre, and 
manufactured goods. 

And, needless to say, economic interde- 
pendence has made essential solid and de- 
pendable political and human relations. But 
here is the rub! The imperative has come too 
soon. It has preceded mental preparation for 
it. Most of the peoples of the world grossly 
misunderstand the United States—its social 
structure, its philosophy, its global purposes. 
And our conceptions of others are not much 
more valid than theirs of us. So, too, often, 
decisions, profoundly important decisions, are 
made by us and other nations not on the 
basis of what really is, but on the basis of 
what, in prejudice and ignorance, people 
think it is. While understanding would not 
itself guarantee the peaceful conditions 
modern life demands, it is surely true that 
there will not be positive peace without bet- 
ter mutual understanding than now prevails. 

Concurrently with these measurable 
changes, and partly because of them—all, I 
emphasize within one short lifetime—a hu- 
man revolution has suddenly arisen to con- 
found and haunt us. We are most familiar 
with the philosophic conflict between East 
and West. But in Latin America, where for 
centuries a few lived midst fabulous riches 
while oceans of illiterates lived in squalor, 
there is at this moment the danger of massive 
revolt. The question is whether it will be 
bloody or characterized by rapid, democratic, 
social change. Radio and television, modest 
products of the scientific revolution, have 
reached the minds of the masses who cannot 
read but can see and hear. So, overnight, they 
have come to understand that human degra- 
dation is neither universal nor inevitable. 
After a long sleep, giants in Latin America, 
and in Africa, the Middle East, and the Far 
East are awake, angrily shaking the archaic 
social structures that have oppressed them. 

Already they have all but eliminated im- 
perlalism in the free world, thus reversing 
several hundred years of history for European 
nations, about fifty years for us. Unfortu- 
nately, this change in the free world, merit- 
ing applause, has been paralleled by the de- 
velopment of a new, more vicious imperialism 
in Eastern Europe and the Far East, involv- 
ing a third of the three billion persons who 
inhabit the earth. 

These manifold and other rapidly-moving 
historic forces are forcing us to the very 
brink of critical decision at a time, as I have 
said, when the minds of men are not prepared 
to cast out prejudice and to reason together 
in mutual understanding and mutual respect. 

As I seek to shape my own views, I honestly 
at moments would welcome a return to the 
isolation, contentment, and certainties of my 
youth. Of course I know the futility of such 
passing thoughts. So I try to consider things 
as they now are and, without implying any 
criticism of any specific action now under 
way, I must in candor say I am persuaded 
that the time is here when we should reap- 
praise our posture and our methods in the 
world. 

Since World War H. four national adminis- 
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trations have adhered to the policy of oppos- 
ing the coercive spread of communism, This 
is defended on moral grounds. But I am con- 
vinced the policy is doomed to ultimate fail- 
ure unless other free nations join us in every 
critical situation in the application of this 
policy. I believe that the achievement of a 
dependable alliance, confederation, or trans- 
national compact is the most important 
single obligation upon statesmen at this mo- 
ment. 

I am also persuaded that foreign aid, as 
we have conceived and practiced it for a 
quarter of a century, is little more than a 
palliative, sometimes self-defeating. But, 
given consistent concerted action by all free 
nations and especially the industrial nations, 
I can foresee a successful check upon im- 

ic communism, and a type of foreign 
aid, multilaterally financed and administer- 
ed, that will help the peoples of the less ad- 
vanced nations gradually improve their well- 
being in a world of assured security. 

Where do we begin? Highest priority, in 
any reappraisal of our posture and methods, 
must in my judgment begin with power: 
Peace wherever it exists—in Ohio, in the 
United States, or in the larger world around 
us—is partly the product of power. No one 
nation possesses sufficient power to enforce 
global peace, nor would its exercise by a 
single power, even if possessed in abundance, 
be acceptable to others. So we must, I sug- 
gest, moderate preconceptions about absolute 
sovereignty and address ourselves to the 
methods by which nations, all believing in 
human dignity, mutuality in human rela- 
tions, and the free choice of peoples, may 
pool their power, or create new power, to en- 
force global peace. This has been achieved to 
a limited extent by the United Nations and 
by NATO. The need now is to expand the 
NATO concept—which is transnational rather 
than multi-national—to all free nations and, 
eventually, to every country of the world. 

This negative approach—for that is obvi- 
ously what it is—must yield us the time, 
so desperately needed by men everywhere to 
foster education and genuine mutual under- 
standing; to improve health and increase 
productivity; to develop more enlightened 
trade, aid and credit relationships; to banish 
discrimination everywhere; to do all the 
multitude of things which must be done to 
build the positive peace that will give peo- 
ples everywhere the assurance of a better life 
with dignity, justice, and equality. 

This is, as one statesman has said, the 
century of the common man. The valid as- 
pirations of the oceans of common peoples 
of all nationalities, colors, religions and cir- 
cumstances, can be achieved only in a world 
at peace. The common peoples of East and 
West, of the advanced and underdeveloped 
nations, instinctively want to live in a world 
free of conflict; but governments, infiuenc- 
ing the thinking of citizens, stubbornly cling 
to the outmoded strategy of competitive 
power, thus dangerously postponing accept- 
ance of the modern imperative. 

Iv 

The awesome task in the years ahead, then, 
is to establish and preserve the peace until 
the mind of man is ready to accept the 
historical imperative. 

Can we do it? Or I should ask, “Can you 
do it?” For this is the dubious legacy that 
my generation makes to yours. 

There is a frightening irony at work here. 
The very scientific revolution that has 
created the imperative, that has provided 
mankind with the means to a Golden Age 
of Peace and Plenty, is at the same time the 
greatest obstacle to your achieving this 
objective. 

As individual citizens you will find it in- 
creasingly difficult to understand and cope 
with the incredibly complex problems that 
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an onrushing era is creating. How can you 
be expected to understand all the facts, cir- 
cumstances, and complexities of such vital 
issues as the depersonalization of automa- 
tion, the disarray of the Atlantic Alliance, 
the threatening conflicts caused by divided 
nationals, the population explosion, the 
dangers of catastrophic war born of sheer 
religious differences, imbalances in interna- 
tional payments, space exploration, urban 
blight, civil rights, and burgeoning crime? 
How, indeed, can you expect your elected 
representatives to know enough about all of 
them to act wisely? 

These are problems compounded exponen- 
tially by the knowledge explosion and the 
population explosion, and we have no in- 
fallible precedents for dealing with these 
unique and profound forces. 

This situation can easily lead to apathy 
and a sense of despair. Five years ago I said: 
“There is a dangerous myth abroad in this 
land that an ordinary citizen can do nothing 
to influence the destiny of his country and 
world. I have not decided whether this is a 
rationalization or an epitaph.” 

But now, only five years later, apathy is 
being replaced by mass protest. Too often 
mass protest, by accident or design, becomes 
the unruly mob which senselessly defies laws 
and rules, and contemptuously destroys val- 
ues essential to a civilized orderly society, It 
is but a short step from licentiousness to 
anarchy, and the probable, almost inevitable, 
cure for anarchy is dictatorship—dictatorship 
of the right or left. 

The substitute for apathy in a world crying 
for peace and justice for all is not licentious- 
ness, It is reason. As never before in our his- 
tory, we now need citizens who can reason 
objectively, critically, and creatively within 
a normal framework; we need, in other words, 
a new breed of Americans who will devote as 
much time and energy to being wise demo- 
cratic citizens as they do to being good phys- 
iclans, engineers, or business men. 

I would like to think that you and others 
throughout America, now in colleges and 
universities, or just completing collegiate and 
university studies, are the new Americans the 
world so desperately needs. I certainly pray 
that you are. 

I close with an anecdote I have told before, 
for it is most relevant to the phenomenon of 
accelerating change and to the concept of the 
New American. 

Destiny came down to an island many cen- 
turies ago and summoned three of its in- 
habitants before him. 

“What would you do,” Destiny asked, “if I 
told you that tomorrow this Island would be 
inundated by an immense tidal wave?” 

The first man, who was a cynic, said, “Why 
I would eat, drink, and carouse all night 
long.” 

The second man, who was a mystic, said, 
“I would go to the sacred groves with my 
loved ones and make sacrifices to the gods 
and pray without ceasing.” 

And the third man, who loved reason, 
thought for a while, confused and troubled, 
and then said, Why I would assemble our 
wisest citizens and begin at once to study 
how to live under water.” 

This, with poetic license, symbolizes the 
challenge to you who are receiving degrees 
today. You must be prepared to cope with 
change, intelligently and unafraid. You must 
be prepared to deal with problems that have 
no precedent, to live under a tidal wave of 
swiftly moving and bewildering events—but 
always poised, free of prejudice, confident in 
your ability to make sound decisions, and 
anxious to spread man's treasured blessings 
to all in our own society, and throughout 
the world. 

May you go forth from this campus with 
the courage, the wisdom, and the determina- 
tion to meet the imperatives of your day. The 
hopes of mankind go with you. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON SPEAKS OUT 
ON VIOLENCE IN AMERICA 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, last week, 
President Johnson spoke to the new Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence. The mandate he gave the Com- 
mission was very clearly stated in his 
own words: 


Task you to undertake a penetrating search 
for the causes and prevention of violence— 
a search into our National life, our past as 
well as our present, our traditions as well 
as our institutions, our culture, our customs 
and our laws. 


To a Nation emotionally wracked in 
the aftermath of tragedy, the naming of 
the Commission by the President offers 
hope that America can ultimately face 
up to and resolve the problem of violence 
in our national life. The President con- 
cluded his remarks to the Commission 
by saying: 

The agony of these past days lies heavily 
on the hearts of all the American people. But 
let us now have the will and have the pur- 
pose to forge our sorrow into a constructive 
force for public order and progress, for jus- 
tice and compassion. This is the spirit that 
has sustained the Nation, and sustained it in 
all the years of our history. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert the 
President’s reassuring remarks in the 
RECORD. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT TO COMMISSION 
ON THE CAUSE AND PREVENTION OF VIOLENCE 


THE NATIONAL RESOLVE 


This troubled world will long remember 
the scar of the past week's violence, but 
when the week is remembered, let this be 
remembered, too: that out of anguish came 
a national resolve to search for the causes 
and to find the cures for the outbursts of 
violence which have brought so much heart- 
break to our Nation. 

Violence has erupted in many parts of the 
globe, from the streets of newly emerging 
nations to the old cobblestones of Paris. But 
it is the episodes of violence in our own 
country which must command our attention 
now. 

Our inquiry into that violence brings all 
of us together here this afternoon in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House, You 
members of this Commission come here from 
the church, the university, the Senate and 
the House, the Judiciary, the ranks of the 
workingman on the waterfront, and the 
professions. 

THE SEARCH FOR CAUSES 

My charge to you is simple and direct: I 
ask you to undertake a penetrating search 
for the causes and prevention of violence— 
a search into our national life, our past as 
well as our present, our traditions as well as 
our institutions, our culture, our customs 
and our laws. 

I hope your search will yield: 

First, an understanding and an insight 
into the kinds of violent aberrations which 
have struck down public figures and private 
citizens alike. 

One out of every five Presidents since 1865 
has been assassinated—Abraham Lincoln in 
April 1865, Garfield in July 1881, McKinley 
in September 1901, and John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy in November 1963. 

In this same period, there have been at- 
tempts on the lives of one out of every three 
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of our Presidents, including President 
Theodore Roosevelt while campaigning in 
October 1912, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in February 1933, and Harry S. Truman 
in November 1950. In the attempt on Roose- 
velt’s life, Mayor Anton Cermak of Chicago 
was killed. In the attack on President Harry 
Truman, a White House policeman lost his 
life. 

The list of assassinations during the last 
five years is also long and shocking. Here 
are some of them: 

In 1963: Medgar Evers, ambused by a 
sniper; four Negro girls killed in a church 
bombing; President John F. Kennedy assas- 
sinated. 8,500 Americans were murdered that 
year, also, in America. 

In 1964: Three civil rights workers mur- 
dered as part of a Ku Klux Klan conspiracy; 
Lt. Col. Lemuel Penn shot down on a high- 
way. 9,250 Americans were murdered that 
year in America, also. 

In 1965: Mrs. Viola Luizzo. 9,850 Amer- 
icans were murdered that year in America, 
too 


In 1966: Malcolm “X”, 10,920 Americans 
were murdered that year. 

In 1967: George Lincoln Rockwell. 12,230 
Americans were murdered that year. 

In 1968: Martin Luther King, Jr. and Sen- 
ator Robert F. Kennedy. 

Just yesterday, the newspapers recorded 
that a Jordanian grocer was shot to death 
and police speculate that the killing may 
have been in revenge for the assassination 
of Senator Kennedy. 

Second, I hope your search will uncover 
the causes of disrespect for law and order— 
disrespect for proper authority in the home 
and disrespect for public officials—and of 
violent disruptions of public order by indi- 
viduals and groups. 

Third, I hope your studies will lead to 
practical actions to control or prevent these 
outbreaks of violence, 

VITAL QUESTIONS—NEEDED ANSWERS 

Here are some of the questions I hope you 
will consider: 

Is there something in the environment of 
American society or the structure of Amer- 
ican institutions that causes disrespect for 
the law, that causes contempt for the rights 
of others, and incidents of violence? If there 
is, how can we correct it? 

Has permissiveness toward extreme be- 
havior in our society encouraged an increase 
of violence? 

Why do some individuals and groups re- 
ject the peaceful political and institutional 
processes of change in favor of violent 
means? 

Are the seeds of violence nurtured through 
the public’s airwaves, the screens of neigh- 
borhood theaters, the news media, and other 
forms of communication from our leaders 
that reach the family and reach our young? 
I am asking the heads of the radio and tele- 
vision networks and the Chairman and the 
members of the Federal Communications 
Commission to cooperate wholeheartedly 
with this Commission. 

Is violence a contagious phenomenon? To 
the extent that it is, are there ways we can 
reduce the contagion? 

What is the relationship between mass 
disruption of public order and the individ- 
ual acts of violence? 

What is the relationship between mental 
derangement and violence—remembering 
that half of our hospital beds in America 
are now occupied by the mentally ill? 

Does the democratic process which stresses 
exchanges of ideas permit less physical con- 
tact with masses of people—as a matter of 
security against the deranged individual and 
obsessed fanatic? 

To the extent we can identify the basic 
causes of violence and disrespect for the law, 
what practical steps then can we and should 
we take to eliminate them? 
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Can our society any longer tolerate the 
widespread possession of deadly firearms by 
private citizens? 

What—beyond firm and effective Federal 
and State gun control laws which are so 
desperately needed—can be done to give 
further protection to public leaders and to 
private citizens? 

How can the Government at all levels, the 
churches, the schools and the parents help 
to dispel the forces that lead to violence? 


ACTIONS, LAWS AND INSTITUTIONS 


These are some of the questions that are 
on the minds of Americans today. But I will 
and I must leave to you the task of defining 
precisely the scope and boundaries of this 
inquiry. For you will be venturing into un- 
charted ground. 

Some of the questions I have asked and 
the matters you look into may be beyond 
the frontiers of man’s knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, I urge you to go as far as man’s knowl- 
edge takes you. 

Even where basic causes are beyond the 
knowledge and control of man, you may 
still be able to propose actions and laws and 
institutions which can limit the opportuni- 
ties for violence by individuals and groups, 
for as I said to the Nation only last Friday: 

“Two million guns were sold in the United 
States last year. Far too many were bought 
by the demented, the deranged, the hardened 
criminal and the convict, the addict and the 
alcoholic. We cannot expect these irrespon- 
sible people to be prudent in their protec- 
tion of us, but we can expect the Congress 
to protect us from them 

“I have spoken before of the terrible toll 
inflicted on our people by firearms: 750,000 
Americans dead since the turn of the cen- 
tury. This is far more than have died at the 
hands of our enemies in all the wars we 
have fought. ... 

“Each year in this country guns are in- 
volved in more than 6,500 murders. This 
compares with 30 in England, 99 in Canada, 
68 in West Germany, and 37 in Japan. 44,000 
aggravated assaults are committed with guns 
in America each year. 50,000 robberies are 
committed with guns in America each year.” 

The truths we seek will yield stubbornly 
to search. But I do want to be sure that 
search is made, and that search must be 
etarted now. 

Your work should help us all move toward 
that day when hatred and violence will have 
no sway in the affairs of men. Since violence 
is an international phenomenon, your work 
will be a service not only to your country- 
men, but, I hope, to the world. 

THE AGONY AND THE PURPOSE 

The agony of these past days lies heavy 
on the hearts of all the American people. 

But let us now have the will and have the 
purpose to forge our sorrow into a construc- 
tive force for public order and progress, for 
justice and com on. This is the spirit 
that has sustained the Nation, and sustained 
it in all the years of our history, 

This is the spirit, I believe, that can see 
us emerge from this hour of sorrow—and 
emerge as a stronger and a more unified 
people. 


Mr. Speaker, if these seeds of hatred 
are leading to growing violence in our 
Nation—and there are ample signs of 
this—then we must unite as a people and 
root out and destroy these seeds before 
the disease of hatred spreads any fur- 
ther. 

The President's action in appointing 
this new Commission is a hope that we 
will be better able to understand the 
causes and conditions which breed this 
self-destructive illness which shows it- 
self in hatred of fellow man and lack of 
respect for government—for society— 
and for law and order. 
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RETIREMENT INCOME FOR FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYEES 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee House Resolution 
16288, authored by Chairman DULSKI, 
which legislation is entitled “Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Modernization Act of 
1968.” I want to voice my wholehearted 
support for this legislation, and I would 
even go further. 

Significant gains have been made in 
the past 20 years in employee legisla- 
tion. 

Twenty years ago the maximum an- 
nuity a Federal employee could receive 
after serving his working life was $100 
per month. This was not much in 1948; 
it is even less now. Over the last 20 years, 
the amount of possible income has in- 
creased substantially. The current maxi- 
mum is 80 percent of his best 5-year 
average. This is reached after working 
for 41 years and 11 months. 

We have been hearing for years that 
employees would like to have a 30-year 
retirement option with no reduction in 
annuity because of age. This proposal 
for retirement after 30 years of service 
is only significant and usable if the end 
result is satisfactory—that is, sufficient 
money is available to him so he can in 
fact retire. 

The continued growth of our country, 
both from an industrial as well as the 
socioeconomic standpoint will certainly 
result in more leisure time for us to enjoy 
the fruits of our labors. The increasing 
engagement of our younger people in 
scholastic endeavors will continue to 
raise the entrance age of employees into 
Federal employment. 

The President’s Committee on Corpo- 
rate Pension Funds and Other Private 
Retirement and Welfare Programs—pub- 
lished January 15, 1965, page 31—sub- 
mitted by the Honorable W. Willard 
Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, said: 

For both economic and social reasons, the 
committee believes that public policy should 
not operate to exert undue pressure for early 
retirement of older workers, or, by the same 
‘token, for postponed retirement. Rather, 
it should seek to create conditions of free 
choice that will permit those who are able 
and who wish to keep on working to do so, 
while providing adequate retirement income 
for those who prefer to retire. 


These are high sounding ideals well 
worth considering and, if possible, put- 
ting into action. 

Let us talk about this subject in both 
areas of concern: First, let us examine 
the pressure for early retirement. The 
Senate has received a report—‘Federal 
staff retirement systems,” Senate Docu- 
ment No. 14, 90th Congress, page 34, rec- 
ommendation B.2—in which the pro- 
posal is made to give agencies discretion 
to retire “higher level administrative and 
executive employees, who are eligible to 
retire on immediate annuity and who 
have at least 30 years of creditable serv- 
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ice.” Evidently, 30 years of service is con- 
sidered to be a magic number during 
which it is possible to gather together an 
estate which will supplement the retire- 
ment benefits which will be paid after 30 
years of creditable service. 

Let us examine the second part; that 
of providing “adequate retirement in- 
come for those who prefer to retire.“ The 
current law provides that the first 5 
years and the second 5 years of 
service be calculated at 1% per- 
cent and 134 percent, respectively, and 
2 percent after 10 years. In 30 years 
this adds to 56.35 percent—7.5 plus 8.85 
plus 40—of the best 5 years salary, pro- 
vided, of course, an employee does not 
want to provide for his survivors. If he 
does, this annuity is further reduced. 
The average annuity paid in the month 
of March 1968 to a Federal employee was 
$236.44. For the survivors, wives, chil- 
dren or other dependents was $117.09. 
This is $2,837.28 and $1,405.98 per annum, 
respectively. The poverty levels have been 
fixed at much higher levels than this, 
much higher. If we are to provide any 
hope for these employees to reach a suc- 
cessful retirement income, a method 
must be created as soon as possible. 

The Retirement Federation of Civil 
Service Employees is a conservative, 
respected group. Their president, Les 
Dorson, is widely and correctly con- 
sidered to be one of the greatest living 
authorities on civil service retirement, 
matching one of my own constituents in 
this regard, Miss Ann Krisha, of Vallejo, 
Calif. 

Mr. Dorson has testified before the 
other body that an increase to 2% per- 
cent would make sense, provide the op- 
portunity for employees to retire with 
dignity, not seeking charity and welfare 
as they have in too many cases. The re- 
tirement rates for ourselves the Mem- 
bers of Congress is already this rate— 
should not all Federal employees have 
it? The members of the Retirement Fed- 
eration have assured me that they are 
willing to share the cost of this added 
burden. The Civil Service Commission 
has indicated that the cost will approach 
2.9 percent of payroll to be shared 
equally between the employees and the 
employer. This would increase our 
fringe benefit liability approximately 5 
percent, raising it from approximately 
28 percent to 29% percent. Most pro- 
gressive private firms are paying more 
than 35 percent of payroll for fringe 
benefits and these are on the increase. 

The 80-percent upper limit on re- 
tirement benefit accrual should be re- 
tained, but raising the computation rate 
to 24% percent per year would permit 
employees to retire after 32 years of 
service with the maximum amount. If 
we assume that the entrance date was 22 
years, then the minimum retirement age 
could be fixed at 54. 

There is no doubt that our dereliction 
of years gone by in failing to finance this 
retirement fund properly has caught up 
with us. This problem of financing must 
be solved and while we are solving it, 
we should accommodate the cost of the 
unfunded liability which will result from 
the increased benefits proposed herein. 
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EDUCATION SECONDARY TO 
INTEGRATION 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
tellectual gymnastics to use human be- 
ings for experimental cattle and our ed- 
ucational institutions as testing labora- 
tories never ceases amazement. 

Education now is secondary—com- 
pulsory race mixing is a priority. Appar- 
ently without race mixing first there can 
be no time for education. 

When will the social mechanics 
awaken that they provoke the cause and 
solve nothing? 

I place clippings from the Post for 
June 19 in the Recor at this point: 


From the Washington Post, June 19, 1968] 


INTEGRATION PLANS MULLED FOR Sx MARY- 
LAND STATE COLLEGES 

Maryland's six state colleges are among 
the most rigidly segregated schools in the 
State. Consultants hired by the Board of 
Trustees to find ways to integrate the stu- 
dent bodies have confirmed what was well 
known—that three of the colleges are vir- 
tually all white and three virtually all Negro. 

In the three mainly Negro colleges, Bowie, 
Coppin and Morgan, ony 3.2 per cent of the 
students are white. In the three mainly 
white colleges, Frostburg, Salisbury and 
Towson only 1.2 per cent of the students are 
Negro. 


TOO LATE FOR BUDGET 


The consultants say their study will not 
be finished until December, too late for 
the colleges to provide any related program 
financing in their 1969-70 budget request. 

The trustees expressed concern over the 
segregation problem in a meeting this week 
at Frostburg State College in Northwest 
Maryland. No decisions were made except 
to schedule a meeting of an appropriate 
committee. 

Several of the colleges recently submitted 
suggestions for increasing integration. The 
most concrete proposal has come from Mor- 
gan State, most prestigious of the six col- 
leges. 

Morgan President Martin Jenkins sug- 
gested a plan for the three state colleges in 
the Baltimore area. All Morgan and Coppin 
students (mainly Negroes) would be re- 
quired during their college careers to take 
three or four courses at Towson. All Towson 
students (mainly whites) would be required 
to do the same at Morgan or Coppin. 

“I am convinced that racial integration of 
the student bodies of the state colleges in 
the Baltimore area will not occur on an en- 
tirely voluntary basis,” Jenkins wrote. 

DEVISED BY STUDENTS, FACULTY 

The cross-registration plan actually was 
devised by a student-faculty committee at 
Morgan, which consulted with a similar com- 
mittee at Towson. 

A sign of the difficulties involved in inte- 
gration was reported by Frostburg Presi- 
dent John Morey, who was host for this 
week's trustee meeting. 

In line with the goal of integration, Morey 
said, his college recently required that all 
owners of off-campus student housing must 
pledge not to discriminate against students 
on grounds of race, creed or religion. 

So many of the landlords formerly listed 
by the college rejected the pledge, Morey 
reported, that the college now faces a short- 
age of living accommodations for 90 stu- 
dents this fall. 
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[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1968] 
Boarps TOLD OF URBAN SCHOOL NEED 


Bennetta B. Washington, wife of Mayor 
Walter E. Washington and director of the 
women’s Job Corps yesterday told members 
of big-city school boards that the poor people 
need food not only for their bodies, but 
also for their minds. 

“We haven’t the time to risk educational 
starvation,” she said at a luncheon meeting 
of the Council of Big City Boards of Educa- 
tion, held at the Hotel America. 

She said the school boards and their com- 
munities must help give the urban poor a 
“rich intellectual diet,” and must nourish 
the aspirations, dreams and self-confidence 
of the students. 

Improvements that would help do this 
must not wait until increased appropriations 
for schools are passed, she said. “Only if we 
provide fundamental changes in education 
can we look forward with confidence to the 
future” she added. 

During their three-day meeting the school 
board members talked with Federal officials 
and members of Congress about obtaining 
more money to support urban education. 

They adopted a resolution urging the Fed- 
eral Government to pay big cities a $1000 
grant for each low-rent public housing unit 
within the city, and that these funds be 
used to support education. 


From the Washington Post, June 19, 1968] 
COUNCIL APPROVES A BUDGET INcCREASE— 
HUMAN RELATIONS PANEL DUE EXTRA 
$334,000 IN Fiscat 1969 
(By Hollie West) 


The City Council last night approved a 
$549,000 request for an increase in the fiscal 
1969 budget, more than half of which would 
finance an enlargement of the Council on 
Human Relations. 

The Council’s staff would be enlarged from 
8 to 51 members and its functions would 
break down into five divisions: office of exéc- 
utive director; education and program de- 
velopment; research and statistics; enforce- 
ment, and community relations. A total of 
$334,000 of the proposed budget was ear- 
marked for the revamping. 

Congressional approval of the request is 
required. 

Of the $549,000, $150,000 would be spent 
in the reallocation of laborer positions within 
the public school system, where 584 em- 
ployes are scheduled to be reclassified to 
higher levels. 

The balance of the increase requested last 
night, $65,000, would go to the Washington 
Convention and Visitors Bureau, bringing to 
$200,000 the city’s contribution to the Bu- 
reau’s work of attracting tourists. The bal- 
ance of the Bureau’s annual expenditure is 
financed from contributions by the business 
community. 

The City Council also voted an amend- 
ment to the alcoholic beverage regulations, 
easing the credit restrictions on retail liquor 
dealers. They must pay for their stocks with- 
in 60 days or face action by the Alcoholic 

Control Board, which could result 
in license suspension. 

The amendment represented an attempt to 
‘put dealers who were heaviest hit in the 
April riots back on their financial feet by 
allowing them to finance restocking over a 
12-month period. 

The Council also passed some revised con- 
struction safety standards which provide, 


ts for concrete form 
work. The revision also provides for a stand- 
ardized fencing off of construction sites and 
more rigid safety inspections of working 
cranes. : 

Also approved was a change in the North- 
west Urban Renewal Plan No. 1 which would 
permit the erection of a 200-bed, limited- 
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care nursing home for the elderly at Ist and 
K Streets nw., originally set aside for resi- 
dential construction. 


[From the Washington Post, June 19, 1968] 
MOTHERS WELCOME WELFARE DECISION 


City welfare recipients yesterday wel- 
comed the Supreme Court decision that 
overturned the “man-in-the-house” rule 
and said the ruling would mean more stable 
family lives for children on relief. 

Several welfare recipients said the end of 
the rule would aid welfare mothers’ chances 
of getting married and leaving the relief 
rolls. 

The rule, which cut off aid to children 
when a man lived in their home or acted as 
their “substitute parent,” meant that many 
women were denied relationships leading to 
marriage, the recipients said. 

Monday’s high court decision voiding Ala- 
bama’s man-in-the-house rule will also af- 
fect similar rules here and in 18 other states. 

The Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare announced it is preparing new regu- 
lations to prevent states from refusing aid 
to children who have a “substitute parent,” 
a man who is not their natural or adoptive 
father, in the home. 

Aid can apparently still be denied to a 
family with an able-bodied natural or adop- 
tive father who is legally responsible for the 
children's support. 

The District Welfare Department has 
asked the District corporation counsel for an 
opinion on the impact of the Supreme 
Court's ruling on the city’s “substitute-par- 
ent” and “man-in-the-house” rules. 

Deputy Welfare Director Albert P. Russo 
said the Department was aware, however, of 
HEW’s intention to issue regulations invali- 
dating the policies on “substitute parents.” 

The result here would be more persons 
coming on to the relief rolls and fewer be- 
ing dropped, Russo said 

Abolition of the local policy would not 
mean the end of the city’s large-scale wel- 
fare investigation program, Russo said. 

Investigators would still be required to re- 
view public-assistance cases to get facts on 
financial resources, family composition and 
living arrangements, he said. 

Russo said there was no question that 
abolition of the rule would have an effect on 
the Department's investigative program. 

“The Department would need to review 
its investigative program in light of the con- 
tinuing congressional mandate to review and 
reinvestigate public-assistance cases,” he 
said. 

Russo pointed out that the detection of 
an unrelated male in a welfare mother’s 
home does not rule out public aid here. 

When cases involving aid to families with 
dependent children are closed because a man 
is found in the home, he said, caseworkers 
are instructed to notify the man that he and 
the family are eligible for up to six months 
of temporary assistance while he awaits job 
training. 


REMARKS OF LISLE CARTER, JR. 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 17, 1967, I introduced H.R. 12461, a 
bill to establish a national program of 
monthly children’s allowances. 

This was the first bill of its kind to be 
introduced into the Congress in its his- 
tory. The Library of Congress has done 
a magnificent job of compiling a history 
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of this type of legislation and I recom- 
mend it to all interested persons. 

In the meanwhile, however, Mr. Lisle 
C. Carter, Jr., in a statement recently 
made to the Subcommittee on Fiscal Pol- 
icy of the Joint Economic Committee, has 
made a great contribution in this direc- 
tion. His statements are some of the 
clearest and best put on the subject mat- 
ter I have seen. I was criticized by some 
most severely for proposing this legisla- 
tion, but I was in dead earnest as I pres- 
ently am. I have the secure satisfaction 
of knowing that sooner or later this type 
of proposal will be most seriously con- 
sidered, and perhaps even adopted. 

Under unanimous consent I place in 
the Recor the testimony of Mr. Carter: 
STATEMENT BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON FIS- 

CAL POLICY OF THE JOINT Economic COM- 

MITTEE BY LISLE C. CARTER, JR., FORMER 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 

TION, AND WELFARE FOR INDIVIDUAL. AND 

FAMILY SERVICES 

Madam Chairman, Members of the Sub- 
committee: Thank you for inviting me to 
appear before you to discuss the existing 
welfare system and to look at directions 
which this system and other income main- 
tenance programs should take in the future. 
It is my understanding that I am invited to 
testify not as a representative of the Urban 
Coalition but as an individual based on my 
previous service as Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In any event, 
let me say for the record that the views 
which I shall present are my own and not 
necessarily those of the Urban Coalition. 

I want to commend you for holding these 
well planned public hearings on welfare and 
income maintenance. This is a subject which 
is much discussed today but very little under- 
stood, There are an awful lot of myths and 
misinformation about existing welfare pro- 
grams and about the poor, which can only 
get in the way of serious efforts to examine 
the contribution which income maintenance 
programs can make to solve the problem of 
poverty. There needs to be informed and wide 
public debate, This is the only way in which 
significant changes in social policy requiring 
commitment of substantial resources are 
likely to be made and sustained. For this 
reason I think it is unfortunate that so much 
of the discussions affecting policy in this 
area have been carried on behind closed doors 
between a relatively small number of mem- 
bers of Congress and representatives of the 
Executive Branch. It does not matter whether 
the results of these discussions are sometimes 
beneficial, as in the case of the medicaid pro- 
gram, or retrogressive, as in the case of the 
1967 Public Assistance “Freeze” and Com- 
pulsory Work . Whatever may be the 
case with relatively small, incremental 
changes, where major policy or program 
changes are made without full debate they 
are not likely to find broad acceptance, and I 
say this without regard to which side one 
comes down on in the particular issue. I for 
one regret the restrictions that have now been 
imposed on the original medicaid program, 
and at the same time feel strongly that the 
“Freeze” in the Aid to Families with De- 
pendent Children and the Compulsory Work 
amendments must be repealed before discus- 
sion of improvements in the program can be 
taken seriously. But I believe that in both 
cases there should have been full and open 
debate before such far reaching amendments 
were enacted. 

Before turning to my views as to what 
should be done it may be helpful to outline 
briefly the context of our considerations. 


million persons, There are another 600,000 
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persons supported by local general assist- 
ance and relief programs. Of the Federal 
recipients, approximately 3 million are re- 
cipients under the three adult programs—Aid 
to the Blind, Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled, and Old-Age Assistance. 

The rest—almost 5 million persons, of 
whom somewhat over one million are adults— 
receive Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren, or AFDC. 

Trends in adult Federal assistance programs 
show a decline in recipient rates, with one 
exception. The declines in adult categories 
are largely attributable to the development of 
other sources of support and protection, 
specifically a broadening of social security 
benefits. The slight rise in aid to the dis- 
abled is generally attributed to the case- 
finding effects of medicaid. The number of 
AFDC recipients, however, has risen sharply. 
The increase in FY 1967 over 1966 was 319,000, 
and, for FY 1968, the increase over 1967 is 
estimated to be 436,000. 

Despite dramatic rises in the number of 
AFDC recipients, the program does not come 
close to reaching all those poor who are cate- 
gorically eligible—that is, children in fami- 
lies with a parent dead, absent from the 
home, disabled or—in some States—unem- 
ployed. For example, in 1965, 55 percent of 
those categorically eligible for AFDC did not 
receive assistance and the number has risen 
since then. 

What is perhaps even more significant is 
that these 8 million welfare recipients rep- 
resent only approximately one-fourth of per- 
sons living in poverty, as it is currently de- 
fined. While, the welfare population is a 
heavily dependent group: the aged, children 
and youth, the handicapped, the poor popu- 
lation has a different character. If we exclude 
the 5 million aged poor, the bulk of the 27 
million non-aged poor live in families with 
a breadwinner who works at a job all or part 
of the year. 

In 1965, 70 percent of non-aged poor fam- 
ilies were headed by men, of whom nearly 50 
percent held full-time jobs and 86 percent 
worked at least part-time. Thus, the typical 
poor family is not only headed by a man, but 
a family in which the man holds down a 
full-time job. The typical poor family, in 
other words, resembles the typical American 
family. 

These able-bodied poor and their families 
have historically been excluded from public 
assistance programs. Thus, it should be clear 
that the present system is not broad enough 
to include a wide range of persons of great 
need. It should be equally clear that the 
present system also fails to adequately meet 
the needs of those who do participate. 

Dissatisfaction with welfare, and especially 
with AFDC, is universal. It is regarded by 
people on welfare as demeaning, incentive- 
destroying, and inadequate. The non-welfare 
poor seem to have mixed feelings—both re- 
sentment and pride—because they do their 
best to make it and do not get any help 
from anyone. And many of the non-poor 
seem to feel they are supporting the un- 
worthy and undeserving in a shiftless way 
of life. 

Society, on the other hand, is relatively 
generous in its financial aids to those it 
deems deserving and proffers this aid without 
taint or stigma. Veterans’ allowances, social 
security payments, income tax benefits, un- 
employment compensation, and the like are 
regarded as rights to which beneficiaries are 
entitled, earned through the performance of 
service or actual purchase, or be- 
cause of some special status. There is no such 
legitimacy—no earned right—which justi- 
fies welfare payments in the minds of most 
Americans. 

The priorities of the Federal government 
are reflected in the existence of categorical 
programs for the aged, blind, disabled, and 
dependent children, and the level of support 
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for each, It is no coincidence that the aged, 
blind, and disabled have led the way in our 
current cash assistance programs since in 
some sense, these groups have been consid- 
ered the most “worthy” of support. Children 
have been less well treated because some of 
those who are (or might be) eligible for as- 
sistance are needy for reasons which are ap- 
parently less acceptable to the majority of 
citizens or their representatives. These rea- 
sons mostly have to do with parents and not 
with children; e.g., inability to earn a decent 
wage, unemployment, absence of the father 
(for whatever reason—death, divorce, deser- 
tion), or because the children themselves 
were born out of wedlock. 

Studies have shown that welfare recipients 
also tend to feel that receiving welfare is a 
privilege which requires them to relinquish 
some of their individual rights in order to 
obtain support from society. Welfare pro- 
grams tend to place recipients in a different 
class both in their own eyes and the eyes of 
the larger community. Welfare seems to rein- 
force the alienation and the low self-esteem 
that is common among the poor. Even the 
services offered to recipients of welfare rein- 
force their isolation in the narrow restrictive 
manner in which they are offered. 

While it is obvious that having the program 
as we now know it is much better than 
having no program, steps must be taken to 
eliminate some of the more offensive ele- 
ments of public assistance programs and to 
broaden the program realistically to include 
the many more who need assistance. 

There are several basic reforms in the exist- 
ing programs which I believe to be essential. 
None of these are original with me. 

First, we need a national standard for 
minimum payments. Payment levels in most 
states are very low, in most cases below the 
minimum subsistence levels States them- 
selves define and below the poverty level. For 
a woman on AFDC who has three children, 
for example, 14 states provide $1 per person 
per day or less to meet all needs. It is ob- 
vious that a level of payment must be set 
and payments made on the basis of a national 
standard. 

Last year the Administration proposed that 
states be required at least to meet their own 
minimum subsistence standards and this 
first step toward a national minimum stand- 
ard was rejected even though it permitted, 
in my view, too much variance among the 
states. 

As a second necessary reform, I believe that 
persons should be eligible for welfare on the 
basis of need and on no other basis. Arbitrary 
considerations about who should and should 
not be permitted to participate in the pro- 
gram should be banned. Eligibility would be 
established by a simple declaration of need 
for support. Use of declarations would imply 
that we trust poor people as much as we 
trust the non-poor to declare annually ac- 
curate statements of income for tax purposes. 
The system could be monitored as the tax 
system is—by random sample checks. This 
would have the additional virtue of sim- 
plifying the administration of the welfare 
system. 

As another improvement I would like to 
propose that we separate welfare services 
from money assistance. Some persons need 
the services which the welfare program offers 
while others need only the money. We should 
get away from treating those who are on 
welfare as cases.“ The services provided by 
welfare should not be forced on those per- 
sons who neither desire nor need them. 

A final point is that adults in AFDC fam- 
ilies are allowed no earned exemptions under 
the program as it now stands. This lack of 
incentive to work is a serious short-coming 
of the welfare system. Until quite recently 
the mother who supplemented her AFDC pay- 
ments with some meager earnings would 
find her grant diminished by that amount. 
Now a third of her earnings may be exempted 
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in calculating her monthly payment—but it 
is questionable that this is adequate. 

There are several other valuable changes 
which I have not cited that could be made, 
such as the involvement of recipients in 
program operation and policy making. While 
all of these changes which I have discussed 
would make for a more efficient and humane 
welfare program it is my view that the cur- 
rent program-—or even the program with the 
changes I’ve proposed is not designed to and 
cannot fill the income gap between the poor, 
the near poor and the affluent in our society. 
It is too stigmatized and has too many built 
in handicaps for this kind of expansion. 
What is needed is a combination of ap- 
proaches which will be flexible enough to 
meet the differing needs of individuals and 
families at different times. 

In my view we ought to be considering 
ways of maintaining welfare as a residual 
program while continually shrinking its pop- 
ulation. There have been many suggestions 
put forth as to how this can be done—nega- 
tive income tax, guaranteed public employ- 
ment, expanded social security benefits and 
children's allowances—are among them. 

No one of these programs by itself is the 
complete answer, All of these proposals as 
well as others will be described and discussed 
by the experts who will testify before you. 
I'd like to, however, offer to you for your 
consideration my view as to the most desir- 
able combination of approaches, 

First, we should have a program of guar- 
anteed public employment. Such a program 
would offer opportunities for useful work to 
those whose skills do not qualify them for 
jobs on the market now. For much of our 
history we have relied on the relatively secure 
unskilled or semi-skilled job to provide the 
base from which poor families could advance 
to a better level of living. Those jobs no 
longer exist in any significant numbers. 
Therefore it should be the responsibility of 
the public sector to replace this entry door 
to the main society. Jobs could be created 
to fill the wide variety of unmet needs in 
areas such as education, health, public safety, 
sanitation and other municipal services. The 
National Commission on Technology, Auto- 
mation and Economic Progress estimated that 
there are 5.3 million potential jobs in public 
service. 

However, even with an effective public 
service employment program, we still will not 
have closed the difference between a worker's 
productive capacity and the cycle of his fam- 
ily needs. 

The United States is the only Western 
country which has not recognized this dis- 
continuity and provided for it by means of a 
children’s allowance. Canada, for example, 
has provided for such an allowance for more 
than twenty years. 

Simply stated, a children’s allowance pro- 
vides payments to all families with depend- 
ent children for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of children and strengthening fam- 
ily life. A children’s allowance program has 
several virtues, other than the above men- 
tioned one which makes it particularly rel- 
evant to the characteristics of the poor in 
the United States. 

First, it would directly benefit the group 
which as we have seen is most needy. 

Second, a children's allowance would bene- 
fit this group without providing disincen- 
tives to work. This is because the children's 
allowance is not reduced with earnings. As 
most of the poor in this group live in families 
in which the head is employed, the absence 
of disincentive is particularly important. A 
children’s allowance program might, in fact, 
provide a positive incentive to work. With 
an assured income from a children’s allow- 
ance and no tax until total income exceeds 
the poverty line, a poor family can lift itself 
from poverty with only a modest earned 
income, 

Third, children’s allowances will benefit 
the near poor and, indeed children at all 
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income levels where the family income is 
strained because of the stage of life where 
children are, illness and so forth. In partic- 
ular, it will have the effect of easing the 
strain that young families at almost all in- 
come levels feel in the early years of marriage. 
Because money going to the non poor would 
in this manner play a specifically construc- 
tive role in family development, we do not 
regard it as wasted, even though it does not 
meet our primary objective. Moreover these 
payments should help to reduce tensions 
between poor and near poor, because it pro- 
vides benefits to both. I should not need to 
belabor that in these times we should look 
with favor on any thing that reduce 
divisiveness. 

Fourth, a children’s allowance also would 
be amenable to simple and dignified admin- 
istration. 

Finally, a children’s allowance will in- 
crease the capacity of low- and low-middle 
income families to provide achievement op- 
portunities for their children. 

To a limited extent, national policy al- 
ready recognizes the differential between 
Wages and family need by supplementing 
family income through our system of income 
tax exemptions. At a minimum tax rate of 
14 percent, a family gains $98 in net income 
per child; the amount of the benefit in- 
creases at each tax level so that those fam- 
ilies earning the most benefit the most. 
Families that have incomes too low to be 
taxed are excluded entirely from the benefit. 

This combination of guaranteed public em- 
ployment and a children’s allowance would 
take most of the persons we have described 
as “poor” out of poverty. To guard against 
disability, age and other predictable con- 
tingencies we should expand social security 
coverage. This would leave a radically im- 
proved public assistance program as a last 
resort for those who fall between the cracks 
of these other programs, 

But before any major income maintenance 
programs are enacted—or even seriously pro- 
posed—the American people will have to 
know a good deal more about them and the 
need for them. At the present time there is 
no more than a handful of people in this 
country who understand questions you will 
be discussing or who have given them any 
thought at all. 

Throughout this week many different 
points of view as to how to assure minimum 
income to our citizens will be presented to 
you. While I favor the approach I have out- 
lined, the most important thing is not to 
lose ourselves in debate among various plans, 
but to get the American people to recognize 
the great need which exists and the require- 
ment to commit substantial resources to 
eradicate the need, Yet the time is very, very 
short and we must find ways to convey 
effectively the urgency and extent of the need. 
I believe these hearings will serve as a most 
useful contribution to this end. 


WHO IS HE? 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
following poem received from Cpl. Ron 
Cain and servicemen of the 2d Battalion, 
1st Marine Regiment, H&S Co., serving in 
Vietnam: 

Wnuo Is HE? 
You sit at home and watch TV, 


You're sipping a refreshing, cold iced tea. 
The news comes on and then you hear, 


The all-star game is drawing near. 
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Then you see a far-off land, 

Where men are dying in the sand. 

A frown appears across your face, 
You're tired of hearing about that place. 


Who cares about Vietmam across the sea, 
It's far away and doesn’t concern me. 

You'd rather hear the Beatties play, 

Than learn about the world today, 


But stop and think for a moment or two, 

And ask yourself, “Does this concern you?“ 
It's great to be alive and free, 

But what about the guy across the sea. 


He's giving up his life for me, 

So that I can live under liberty. 

He's far away fighting a war, 
Instead of fighting at my front door. 


This guy who lives in filth and slime, 
How can he do it all the time? 

He's about my age, so why should I care 
About a war someone else should share. 


You call him vile names and make fun of 
his cause, 

Yet he’s always first to win your wars. 

You lucky guy, you laugh and sneer 

Because you've never really known fear. 


This young man faces death each day, 

But he always has something funny to say. 
“No mall again!“ (a time for sorrow) 

“Oh, what the hell, there’s always tomorrow.” 


His morale is low, the tension is high, 
Some men even break down and cry. 

He waits to go home and see a loved one, 
For this soldier is someone’s son. 


You don't appreciate what he will do, 

Like giving up his life for you. 

He sacrifices much, yet asks nothing in 
return, 

Just so you can sit in school and learn, 


No parties and dances for this young man, 
Until he comes back home again. 

The days are hot and the nights are too, 
What wonder a cold beer could do. 


He dreams of girls and thick juicy steaks, 

When someone shouts, We've got a hill to 
take.” 

Some will be heros because they are brave, 

And others will get a wreath on their grave. 


You'll recognize him as he walks by, 

There’s a saddened look in his eye. 

He walks so proud yet looks so mean, 

He's called the world’s greatest fighting 
machine, 


He's a United States Marine! 


OUTSTANDING LAW ENFORCEMENT 
OFFICER RECOGNIZED 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, based on 
the headlines, the news casts and more 
specifically on literally thousands of let- 
ters I have received in the last few 
months, it is easy to conclude that 
among many Americans there has been 
a loss of faith in the ability of govern- 
ment at all levels to maintain law and 
order. We hear about inefficient and in- 
effective police forces and we seem to 
incline ourselves toward the proposition 
that our law enforcement agencies are 
second rate. 

Mr. Speaker, though I will not argue 
the fact that there is room for improve- 
ment in our law enforcement system, I 
am unwilling to generalize the point that 
all law enforcement agencies leave much 
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to be desired. Specifically, Mr. Speaker, 
I have in mind the Maryland State Po- 
lice. This organization is composed of 
highly competent professionals whose 
capabilities are matched by their ded- 
ication, and who serve the people of 
Maryland in the finest tradition. 

Typical of the professionalism and 
competence of the Maryland State Po- 
lice is Maj. Paul J. Randall. Major Ran- 
dall entered the Maryland Force in 1933. 
He served with mounted units when the 
horse was an important adjunct to police 
work. He progressed through the units 
employing the motorcycle and automo- 
bile. In 1949 he was appointed captain 
of his troop. These were pioneer days in 
law enforcement and the formative 
stages of the now very complex programs 
and procedures employed in police work. 
Major Randall has played no small part 
in the development of the techniques 
required by modern day law enforcement. 

In 1955, Major Randall left his local 
station on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land for assignment and training in the 
State headquarters in Pikesville. He re- 
turned as commander of the Eastern 
Shore detachment in 1959. During his 
busy career, which includes a recent 
election as Delmarva Policeman of the 
Year, he has found time to become heav- 
ily involved in extracurricula activities 
and civic responsibilities 

Now he goes back to the headquarters 
as a senior commander of the entire 
Maryland force. In this new responsi- 
bility he has the very best wishes of all 
of us who know him and appreciate his 
complete dedication to the people of his 
State and to his service. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring this matter to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House, 
because I feel all too often and particu- 
larly in these critical times, the worth 
and work of men like Major Randall 
throughout this country, have not been 
full recognized or adequately appreciat- 
ed. I urge my colleagues to support in 
every way the members of their State 
police organizations throughout the 
country. Let us make sure that they have 
capable men, properly and fairly com- 
pensated, and adequate equipment to do 
the job which lies before them. 

Mr, Speaker, as long as our State and 
local police forces are able to perform in 
a superior manner we will never face the 
necessity or even the consideration of 
establishing a national police force 
which, in itself, would be a tragic thrust 
against the very core of this Republic. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING? 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of editors in the Second Congressional 
District of Minnesota have been reprint- 
ing a most thoughtful editorial by Sander 
Olson, editor of the St. Peter Herald, St. 
Peter, Minn. Mr. Olson’s views about the 
reasons behind increased violence in 
America should, indeed, receive wider 
circulation, and I include his editorial 
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remarks: 


` Waar Is HAPPENING? 


If there is a question being asked around 
this globe following the shooting of Senator 
Robert Kennedy, it must be this.. “My God, 
what is happening to America?” 

It is not only a cry of shocked reaction, it 
is a question for which Americans had better 
seek an answer. 

With all the cries of “police state tactics” 
and “police brutality” emanating from riot- 
torn college campuses, Americans might well 
be asking this day if, in fact, we are capable 
of imposing upon ourselves enough law and 
order, 

We are living in an age of permissive- 
ness .. and we have reaped another harvest 
of tragedy. 

From. . of all places .. the pulpits of 
the land, we have been hearing the men of 
God proclaiming we each should let our con- 
science govern our actions. We've been 
pounding that theme into our young. 

Someone let his own conscience be his 
guide in California Tuesday night. Some- 
one else let his own conscience govern his 
actions in Memphis, and another in Dallas. 

Somehow or other we have lost in Amer- 
ica the balance between freedom of action 
and the self-imposed discipline of rule by 
law. It's not more laws we need . . we have 
@ proliferation of laws and regulations in 
every aspect of our lives, to the degree al- 
most where we cannot move without violat- 
ing some fiat. 

We have, in fact, learned to live with vio- 
lations of the law. We bend it a little when 
we make out income tax returns ... we 
cheat the law rather frequently when we 
drive automobiles .. as one friend said this 
week, we cannot even go duck hunting for a 
little relaxation without coming back a law 
violator because of the literal flood of 
regulations. 

The United States Supreme Court, bent 
on protecting the rights of the individual, 
has endangered the rights of society. 

We have let violence and riot and rash 
action become viable political forces in the 
land. We have had law enforcement officers, 
on national television, stand by and watch 
privately owned stores in our nation’s capi- 
tal be looted by mobs. in the name of some 

socio-economic principle that “it is 
better to let them loot” than to supress 
them in the name of property rights. 

We have been in short, breeding violent 
action and reaction as a part of American 
life, 

It seems to us that this nation had better 
start turning some serious attention away 
from its adopted role as guardian and bank- 
er of the world toward the anarchy which 
is threatening from within.—SANDER OLSON 
in the St. Peter Herald. 


PEPPER: GREAT AMERICAN 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
with great pleasure a magnificent tribute 
to our distinguished colleague, the Hon- 
orable CLAUDE PEPPER. I am particularly 
impressed because it is carried in one of 
Florida’s better newspapers, the Panama 
City News-Herald, in my district, The 
editorial is from the pen of Mike Darley, 
one of Florida’s top newspapermen and 
a great advocate of progress. 

The editorial follows: 
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[From the Panama City (Fla.) News-Herald, 
June 16, 1968] 
PEPPER: GREAT AMERICAN 


Claude Denson Pepper, the noble old 
Roman of the United States Congress, just 
keeps on improving with age. 

Now approaching 68 and rounding out 
his third term in Congress from the 11th 
District of Florida (the North Miami area), 
Pepper is a powerful voice in Washington— 
and with good reason. He served with dis- 
tinction for 16 years in the United States 
Senate before being defeated for reelection 
in 1950. 

The years have been kind to Pepper. We 
had dinner with him on a recent trip to 
Washington and it was rewarding to see that 
the distinguished old scrapper still has his 
physical strength, along with one of the 
finest minds in the country. We thoroughly 
enjoyed the several hours spent with this 
great American. 

Besides being one of the real giants in the 
Senate during the years when that august 
body was filled with men of great stature, 
Pepper was the right hand of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and helped draft some of the legis- 
lation that pulled this country out of the 
throes of the harshest depression it ever has 
known. 

Pepper always has been a great champion 
of the aged, the poor, the infirm and the 
downtrodden, and he shows no signs of ever 
changing. Although the shadows of his life 
are lengthening, he still is an avid reformist 
for social changes that will benefit the less 
fortunate. 

Pepper pioneered most of our national 
medical legislation and he was advocating 
Medicare a quarter century before it became 
a reality. As a matter of fact, it was his strong 
stand for federal medical assistance for the 
aged that cost him his Senate seat. The medi- 
cal lobby went all out to defeat him in his 
bid for re-election in 1950. 

Despite the political setback, Claude Pep- 
per never has compromised his stand. He is a 
real standup man in a world where there are 
few such persons. Because of his great cour- 
age, Pepper is universally respected, even 
by those who disagree with him. He is a ded- 


icated humanitarian who works hard to 


make this world a better place in which to 
live. 

Pepper is one of the few persons in Amer- 
ica who deliberately prepared himself for 
service in the senate. A native of Dudleyville, 
Ala., he attended the University of Alabama 
and went on to take his law degree from Har- 
vard. A brilliant attorney, Pepper taught law 
briefly at the University of Arkansas before 
coming to Florida in the mid twenties. 

During these early years of his life, Pepper 
had but one thought in mind—preparing 
himself for service in the Senate. 

Pepper always has had a strong affinity 
and close ties wtih Northwest Florida. He 
began his Florida law practice in Perry and 
moved to Tallahassee after being elected to 
the state legislature. He enjoys visiting this 
area of the state immensely and comes here 
whenever the opportunity avails itself. 

Claude Pepper made a name for himself in 
the United States Senate as a scholarly liberal, 
a student of world affairs. He served for many 
years on the important Foreign Relations 
Committee and tried to steer this country on 
a peaceful course following World War II. 
The medical lobby rewarded him for his ef- 
forts by branding him a communist when he 
ran for re-election in 1950. 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
Claude Pepper is a liberal, yes, but an Amer- 
ican first—and a very patriotic one. He served 
his country in World War I and always has 
been a great champion of America. 

Pepper is proud of being a progressive 
liberal, but he is not a liberal in the sense 
that the meaning of the word being maligned 
by a new breed who call themselves liberals. 
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We are referring to the peaceniks, beatniks, 
revolutionaries, anarchists and other such 
enemies of America. 

Claude Pepper wants to build a better 
America, not destroy what we already have. 
He believes in improving on what we already 
have through constructive legislation on the 
national level. The master lawmaker deplores 
the violence and demonstrations that are 
sweeping the nation. The noble old Roman 
believes in America first and he fights con- 
tinuously to keep this country first. 

It was a great personal victory for Claude 
Pepper when he was returned to the United 
States Congress in 1962 as representative of 
Plorida’s 11th District. It also was a great 
day for America, for Claude Denson Pepper is 
truly a great American, 


COMMUNIST PERFIDY IN VIETNAM 
IS OLD STORY FIRST CITED BY 
DR, TOM DOOLEY IN 1954 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent tragic assassination of Senator Ro- 
bert Kennedy has graphically brought 
home to the American people the brutal 
reality of the evil of violence. In a land 
which prides itself on the rule of law, it 
is difficult at first to realize that our citi- 
zens are not immune to such a danger. 
Consequently, it is harder for us to firmly 
grasp the fact that violence in its many 
forms is almost a way of life in countries 
such as Vietnam. For instance, just today 
the Chicago Tribune carried an item on 
civilians killed in Vietnam in which it is 
stated: 

Since the beginning of the year terrorists 
have killed more than 2,200 civilians, 
wounded more than 4,700 and abducted 
3,700 others, Vietnamese police officials said. 


And what is more shocking is the fact 
that these figures do not include “civil- 
ians killed in the fighting or during the 
Vietcong’s Tet offensive in February.” 

Despite the accounts from the press 
such as the one mentioned above, some 
citizens still cannot see why the United 
States is in Vietnam. Still others label 
the United States as immoral because we 
have come to the assistance of the South 
Vietnamese people. I realize that for 
some doubters the only way they can be 
shocked into reality is to be a witness to 
such atrocities as the Dakson massacre 
which took place last December in Viet- 
nam. Two battalions of Vietcong sys- 
tematically killed 252 civilians with 
flamethrowers and grenades with ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the victims be- 
ing women and children. 

One American citizen who had no 
doubts about the unbelievable brutality 
of the Vietnamese Communists was the 
late Dr. Tom Dooley who was in Vietnam 
at the time of the Geneva agreement in 
1954. As a young doctor he served in the 
staging area for the evacuation of those 
people in the north who preferred exile 
in South Vietnam to life under the Com- 
munists. He described his initial reaction 
ee 

jus: 
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Inside that hut I had just seen a master- 
piece of systematic torture. Under the sky, I 
retched and vomited my insides out. I was 
grateful that no one followed me; they under- 
stood and were patient. 


The above quote is from his first book, 
“Deliver Us From Evil,“ and appears in 
the chapter, “Communist Reeducation.” 
So appalling were his experiences at that 
time that Dr. Dooley felt compelled to 
make public the brutality inflicted on the 
innocent Vietnamese people: 


The purpose of this book is not to sicken 
anyone or to dwell upon the horror of orien- 
tal tortures. But I do want to show what has 
come upon these people of the delta. And 
justice demands that some of the atrocities 
we learned of in Haiphong be put on record. 


Now, 14 years later, the record is volu- 
minous of the calculated, planned vio- 
lence visited upon innocent Vietnamese 
people, and yet there are those who will 
not see. 

To further fulfill Dr. Thomas A. Doo- 
ley’s wish, and to demonstrate to the 
American people the heinous nature of 
the enemy we all face, I include the 
above-mentioned chapter in the RECORD 
at this point: 


CHAPTER XV—COMMUNIST REEDUCATION 


The children of Vietnam become old very 
young. They are mature and grave while 
still in early adolescence, and they are often 
very brave. 

A number of them worked for us in the 
camps, staying on for months. They did 
adult work, accepted adult responsibilities; 
when they could bum cigarettes, they even 
smoked like adults. Yet they were only 8 
or 10 or 12 years old. 

Each of my corpsmen had six or seven 
such young assistants. The badge of honor 
Was a white sailor hat. A retinue of them 
followed me around day and night, some- 
times to my embarrassment. They might 
come to me and lead me to a feeble old 
woman who could not leave her tent, or take 
me to see a man who was crippled. They 
would run errands for me, fetch things I 
wanted, boil water for the sick-call tent. 
Sometimes they did my laundry, but on such 
occasions they were apt to wash the clothes 
in a rice paddy, and the wrong paddy at that, 
so I discouraged this. And sometimes they 
would ride my truck just for the fun of it, 
as children should. 

During the months when I was living in 
Haiphong hotels, they would sleep outside 
my door. They were often the go-betweens 
when newly arrived escapees needed help im- 
mediately. 

Whenever Mr. Ham or any other Viet- 
namese official wanted to see me, he would 
spot one of these kids with the sailor hats, 
or one of the shoeshine boys, and tell him 
to “find the Bac Sy My.” 

When one of my assistants would leave 
for the south we would hold a little cere- 
mony. Various ships’ officers had given me 
their ensigns’ bars. So, on the official day, 
the Quan Hi, or lieutenant, would commis- 
sion his assistant a Quan Mot or ensign in 
the U.S. Navy. A bar was pinned on him and 
his sense of self-importance increased so you 
could notice it. I hope the Personnel De- 
partment of the Navy will be understanding 
when it hears about my unusual recruiting 
service. 

The Viet Minh directed much of their 
propaganda at the children and adolescents 
of the nation, and they went to unbelievable 
lengths to drive the propaganda home. The 
first time I ever saw the results of a Com- 
munist “reeducation” class was during the 
month of December. What had been done to 
those children one December afternoon was 
the most heinous thing I had ever heard of. 
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Having set up their controls in the village 
of Halduong, Communists visted the village 
schoolhouse and took seven children out of 
class and into the courtyard. All were 
ordered to sit on the ground, and their hands 
and arms were tied behind their backs. Then 
they brought out one of the young teachers, 
with hands also tied. Now the new class 
began. 

In a voice loud enough for the other chil- 
dren still in the classroom to hear, the Viet 
Minh accused these children of treason. A 
patriot had informed the police that this 
teacher was holding classes secretly, at night, 
and that the subject of these classes was 
religion. They had even been reading the 
catechism. 

The Viet Minh accused the seven of con- 
spiring because they had listened to the 
teachings of this instructor. As a punish- 
ment they were to be deprived of their hear- 
ing. Never again would they be able to listen 
to the teachings of evil men. 

Now two Viet Minh guards went to each 
child and one of them firmly grasped the 
head between his hands. The other then 
rammed a wooden chopped chopstick into 
each ear. He jammed it in with all his force. 
The stick split the ear canal wide and tore 
the ear drum. The shrieking of the children 
was heard all over the village. 

Both ears were stabbed in this fashion. 
The children screamed and wrestled and suf- 
fered horribly. Since their hands were tied 
behind them, they could not pull the wood 
out of their ears, They shook their heads and 
squirmed about, trying to make the sticks 
fall out. Finally they were able to dislodge 
them by scraping their heads against the 
ground. 

As for the teacher, he must be prevented 
from teaching again. Having been forced to 
witness the atrocity performed on his pupils, 
he endured a more horrible one himself. One 
soldier held his head while another grasped 
the victim’s tongue with a crude pair of 
pliers and pulled it far out. A third guard 
cut off the tip of the teacher’s tongue with 
his bayonet. Blood spurted into the man’s 
mouth and gushed from his nostrils onto 
the ground. He could not scream; blood ran 
into his throat. When the soldiers let him 
loose he fell to the ground vomiting blood; 
the scent of blood was all over the courtyard. 

Yet neither the teacher nor any of the 
pupils died. 

When news of this atrocity came across 
the Bamboo Curtain, arrangements were 
made for escape, and soon teacher and pupils 
were in tent 130 at Camp de la Pagode. 

We treated the victims as well as we could, 
though this was not very well. I was able to 
pull the superior and inferior surfaces of the 
tongue together and close over the raw 
portions. The victim had lost a great deal of 
blood and, as we had no transfusion setup, 
all I could do was to give him fiuids by 
mouth. He could not eat anything solid, not 
even rice. For the children, prevention of in- 
fection was the important thing, Penicillin 
took care of this, but nothing could give 
them back their hearing. 

The purpose of this book is not to sicken 
anyone or to dwell upon the horror of Orien- 
tal tortures, which we recall from World War 
II and from Korea. But I do want to show 
what has come upon these people of the 
Delta. And justice demands that some of the 
atrocities we learned of in Haiphong be put 
on record. 

One midnight, shortly before Christmas, 
I was awakened by knocking on my hotel 
door. Two young boys asked if Bay Sy My 
would please go with them right away. I 
thought they were from the camp, and that 
there was something there that needed my 
attention. So I quickly dressed and went out 
to the truck, As we were heading out the 
road, the children motioned for me to turn 
off onto a path running between two rice 
paddies. I didn’t understand, but they were 
so earnest that I followed their directions. 
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We turned and drove several hundred yards 
to a straw paillote, or round hut-like 
building. 

I bent, entered the low door, and then no- 
ticed first how dark it was and second how 
unexpectedly large it was inside. There was 
a kerosene lamp burning in one part of the 
hut and near it were several kneeling fig- 
ures—an old man, an old woman, several 
boys—chanting prayers in a quiet monotone. 

They greeted me with “Chao ong, Bac Sy 
My,” clasping their hands before them and 
bowing their heads, in the Oriental fashion. 
Then I saw that there was a man lying on a 
straw mattress which in turn was atop eight 
or nine long pieces of bamboo, making a 
crude stretcher. His face was twisted in ag- 
ony and his lips moved silently as though 
he were praying, as indeed he was. 

When I pulled back the dirty blanket that 
was over him, I found that his body was a 
mass of blackened flesh from the shoulders 
to the knees. The belly was hard and dis- 
tended and the scrotum swollen to the size 
of a football. The thighs were monstrously 
distorted. It was one of the most grisly sights 
I had even seen. The idea of merely touching 
this man was repugnant, 

I felt queasy, knew I was going to be sick 
and rushed outside. Inside that hut I had 
just seen a masterpiece of systematic torture. 
Under the sky, I retched and vomited my 
insides out. I was grateful that no one fol- 
lowed me; they understood and were patient. 

I am not sure how long it took for me to 
get hold of myself, but I finally regained 
enough nerve and stability to go back and 
care for this human nightmare. But what 
could I do? For his pain I could give him 
morphine, For the belly I could do little, as 
the skin was not broken in more than four 
or five spots. All the bleeding was subcu- 
taneous, in bruises which were turning a 
purple-yellow. I put a large needle into the 
scrotum in an attempt to drain out some 
of the fluid. Later I would insert a catheter 
into the bladder so that the patient could 
urinate. What else could I do? 

I asked the old woman what on God's earth 
had happened to this poor human being. 
She told me. 

He was her brother, a priest, from the 
parish of Vinh Bao, just on the other side of 
the Bamboo Curtain. Vinh Bao was not more 
than 10 kilometers away from Haiphong. 

The area had been in Viet Minh hands for 
only about 7 months and the Viets had not 
yet completely changed the pattern of village 
life. The priest was permitted to continue 
celebrating mass, but only between 6 and 7 
o’clock in the morning. This was the time 
when most of the peasants were just ready 
to start the morning’s work and, under Com- 
munist rule, this was the hour when people 
had to gather in the village square for a 
daily lecture on the glories of the new life.“ 

This meant that they were unable to at- 
tend the parish priest’s mass either daily or 
on Sunday. So, for the few who dared to risk 
his services, the valiant 57-year-old priest 
held them in the evening. The Communists 
decided that he needed reeducation. 

Late the night before, Communist soldiers 
had called at the priest’s chapel, accused him 
of holding secret meetings and ordered him 
to stop. Defiantly he replied that nothing 
could stop him from preaching the word of 
God. And so this is what they did: they 
hung him by his feet from one of the crude 
wooden beams under the ceiling. His head 
was so close to the ground that he later said, 
“Frequently, I would place my hands on the 
ground to try to take the pressure off my 
feet.” 

With short, stout bamboo rods they pro- 
ceeded to beat the “evil” out of him. They 
went on for hours; he did not know just how 
long. They concentrated on the most sensi- 
tive parts of the anatomy. “The pain was 
great,” the priest said. It must have been 
very great indeed. 

He was left hanging in the church, and 
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early the next morning his altar boys found 
him there and managed to cut him down. 
They were only 8 to 10 years old, and they 
ran to their parents, attending compulsory 
classes in the square, and sobbed out the 
news. 

The parents told them what to do and 
then said goodby to them, knowing that it 
might be goodby forever. The children 
lashed together an arrangement of bamboo 
poles that could be carried as a litter and 
floated as a raft. They put the priest on this 
and carried him down the back lanes of the 
village. They hid him near the bank of the 
river, which formed one of the boundaries of 
the free zone. After dark, they lowered the 
raft gently to the water and, with three on 
each side, paddled to the middle of the river, 
where they were swept into the downriver 
current. The coolness of the water probably 
did more for the priest than most of my 
medicines. They managed to get him across 
the river to the free zone without being seen. 
Arriving late at night, they carried the man 
to the hut of his sister. Then they came to 
find me. 

I made daily visits to him thereafter and 
gave him antibiotics and more morphine. 
Miraculously, he survived; his own strong 
constitution and, no doubt, his faith brought 
about a cure. 

Sooner than I would have considered likely 
he was sufficiently recovered to be taken to 
Camp de la Pagode. Although he was still 
crippled, he was soon saying daily mass and 
teaching the children their catechism; in 
fact, for a time he served as the camp’s more 
or less regular chaplain. 

Perhaps I should have let him do it when 
he insisted that he must return to the vil- 
lage. Perhaps the world needs martyrs, al- 
though Tonkin, I thought, had an oversup- 
ply already. Next time the Communists 
would have killed him for sure. 

I know that it is not just to judge a whole 
system from the conduct of a few. However, 
this was communism to me, This was the 
ghoulish thing which had conquered most of 
the Orient and with it nearly half of all 
mankind. From December until the last day, 
there were two or three atrocities a week that 
came within my orbit. My night calls took 
me to one horror after another. 

Early in my Haiphong stay I was puzzled 
not only by the growing number but by the 
character of Communist atrocities. So many 
seemed to have religious significance. More 
and more, I was learning that these punish- 
ments were linked to man’s belief in God. 

Priests were by far the most common ob- 
jects of Communist terror. It seemed that 
the priests never learned their “Hoc-Tap 
Dan-Chu,” their “Democratic Studies and 
Exercises,” as well as they were expected to. 
This means that they had to be reeducated 
more severely than others. It is difficult to 
take men whose life had been dedicated to 
belief in God and straighten them out so 
that they no longer believe in God. In fact, 
most of them proved unconquerable. 

Catholics have many pious ejaculations 
which they utter frequently “Jesus, Mary, 
and Joseph,” for example, and “Lord have 
mercy on us.” The Communists ordered the 
priests to substitute new slogans for them, 
for example, “Tang gai san u xuat“ (in- 
creased production), and “Chien tranh nhan” 
(the people's war). Perhaps the expression 
most often heard in the conquered north 
was “Com Thu” (hatred). 

The Communists have perfected the tech- 
niques of torture, inflicting in one moment 
pain on the body and in the next pain on the 
mind. When Tonkin spring came and the 
monsoon ended, I thought perhaps nature 
might bring a change in the tenor of things. 
I was wrong. On the first Sunday of March, 
I was asked by Father Lopez of the Philip- 
pine Catholic Mission to come visit a “sick 
man,“ a priest who had just cscaped from 
the Vietminh, 

We walked across the huge sprawling 
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courtyard to the living quarters. In a back 
room there was an old man lying on straw 
on the floor. His head was matted with pus 
and there were eight large pus-filled swell- 
ings around his temples and forehead. 

Even before I asked what had happened, 
I knew the answer. This particular priest 
had also been punished for teaching “trea- 
son.” His sentence was a Communist version 
of the crown of thorns, once forced on the 
Savior of whom he preached. 

Eight nails had been driven into his head, 
three across the forehead, two in the back 
of the skull and three across the dome. The 
nails were large enough to embed themselves 
in the skull bone. When the unbelievable 
act was completed, the priest was left alone. 
He walked from his church to a neighboring 
hut, where a family jerked the nails from 
his head. Then he was brought to Haiphong 
for medical help. By the time of his arrival, 
2 days later, secondary infection had set in. 

I washed the scalp, dislodged the clots, and 
opened the pockets to let the pus escape. I 
gave the priest massive doses of penicillin 
and tetanus oxide and went back to the mis- 
sion every day. The old man pulled through. 
One day when I went to treat him, he had 
disappeared. Father Lopez told me that he 
had gone back to that world of silence behind 
the Bamboo Curtain. This meant that he 
had gone back to his torturers. I wonder 
what they have done to him by now. 

Priests were not the only victims of bru- 
tality. One day an old woman came to sick 
call in the camp. She was wearing a cloth 
bound tightly around her shoulders in a 
figure of 8. We removed the cloth and found 
that both the collar bones had been frac- 
tured. En route to the camp, she told us, 
she had been stopped by a Viet Minh guard 
who, for the crime of attempting to leave 
her land, had struck her across the shoulders 
with the butt of his rifle, ordering her to 
go back home. This fractured the bones, 
making her shoulders slump forward and 
causing excruciating pain. Nevertheless, she 
managed to escape. In time, with medical 
care and a regimen of vitamins, she healed. 

Always there was the painful thought: 
“My God. For every one of these who come 
here, there must be hundreds or even thou- 
sands who could not escape.” 

One day a young man came to sick call 
with a marked discoloration of the thumbs. 
They were black from the first joint to the 
tips. He has suffering from gangrene, of 
the dry type, called mummification. There 
was no great pain, no blood, just raw ne- 
crosis of tissue. 

He said he had been hung by his thumbs 
to reeducate him. This had happened about 
a week earlier, and since then his thumbs 
had been getting a little darker every day. 
Now they were beginning to smell. 

During the course of the examination, 
while I was manipulating the left thumb, 
a piece of it actually broke off. There was 
no bleeding, no pain; there was just a chunk 
of his thumb that stayed in my hand. This 
dried piece of flesh, like that of a mummy, 
had crumbled away with the slightest pres- 
sure. The circulation had been cut off for 
so long—he said he had been left hanging 
for days—that permanent damage had been 
done, and all the cells and tissue had died 
distal to the point where his thumbs had 
been tied with cord. 

“But remember, my friend,” one of the 
elders said to me, “these people might never 
have left the north if the Communists had 
not done these cruel deeds against those who 
preached and practiced their religion.” 

I feel sure he was right. There were many 
Buddhists among the refugees, but when I 
thought of the attendance at daily Mass I 
had no doubt that 75 or 80 percent of them 
were Catholics. Of the 2 million Catholics 
in Vietnam, about 1,750,000 lived in the 
north. Then came the Communists and in- 
evitable disillusionment with the promised 
reforms. Perhaps they could have borne up 
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under the oppressive taxes, the 

the forced labor, and the loss 3 
But when the right to worship God was 
taken from them often by the most brutal 
means they knew it was time to go. 

“What fools they are, these Vietminh,” the 
elder said. “They coax the people to stay, 
tell them lies, and even try to stop them at 
the perimeter. Then they do the very things 
that will drive the people into exile, Per- 
haps it is the will of God.” 

To say that the Communists tried to stop 
the refugees at the perimeter was to put it 
mildly. Though under the Geneva agree- 
ment anyone had a right to leave the north 
who wanted to, the Communists began to 
violate the agreement on this point from the 
day it was signed. 

As I have indicated earlier, they employed 
trickery, threats, violence, and even murder 
to stop the southward rush of their subjects. 
“It is my duty,” said Premier Diem in Saigon 
on January 22, 1955, “to denounce before the 
free world and before Christendom the inhu- 
man acts of repression and coercion taken by 
the Vietminh against the populations want- 
ing to leave the Communist zone, acts which 
are flagrant violations of the Geneva agree- 
ment,” 

The Premier later estimated that a quarter 
of a million more would have left if there 
had been no harassments. My own belief is 
that this figure is not half large enough. The 
unbroken flow of the luckier, and of the 
wounded and mangled who made it to the 
American camps, was a clue to how many 
failed to make it. Besides, it is reasonable to 
assume that thousands who thirsted for free- 
dom lacked the courage or the vitality to take 
the risks. 

Many and various were the Communist de- 
vices to keep the people in the north. They 
made it illegal for more than one member 
of a family to travel on a bus or train in the 
affected area at the same time; or for more 
than two persons to go on foot together on 
the roads pointing to the evacuation zone. 
This made it difficult for would-be refugees, 
whose families were large and held by power- 
ful bonds of unity, to break away. 

Nevertheless, desperate parents often sent 
their children ahead, two today, two tomor- 
row, with instructions to get to the American 
camp. By the dozens and the hundreds I saw 
youngsters, alone, exhausted, and sorrowful, 
arrive and settle down on the fringes of my 
camp to wait for their elders. Many a time 
they waited in vain. 

In many parts of the Tonkin the Commu- 
nists ruled that special passports would be 
required—not to leave the country; that 
would have flouted Geneva too crudely—but 
to cross from one canton into another. Ob- 
taining the passports involved steep fees and 
fantastic red tape. But only with such docu- 
ments were the refugees permitted to travel 
as family groups. 

Having at long last received its passport, a 
family might set out on foot on the long 
road to Haiphong. Fifteen or 16 days later, 
their food almost gone, sore and perhaps sick, 
they would reach a canton line. They would 
run into that old dodge of the expired pass- 
port. 

The Communist guard would examine 
their hard-won document and laugh, “Com- 
rades, this passport is good for only 14 days. 
Didn’t you know that? Oh, you can’t read? 
Well, anyhow, go back and get a new one.” 

As a leftover of the war, many roads were 
sown with mines and booby traps. The vic- 
torious Communists dug them up. But often 
they did not detonate them. Instead they 
tossed them with designed casualness into 
rice paddies, swamps, and bushes close to 
the perimeter of our evacuation area. If citi- 
Zens to crawl to freedom at night 
were blown to bits, it only served them right, 

Yet here are the terms of the agreement: 
“Any civilians residing in a district con- 
trolled by one party who wish to go and 
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live in the zone assigned to the other party 
shall be permitted ‘and helped to do so’ by 
the authorities in that district.” Those 
quoted words, of course, are mine. 


TRADE LEGISLATION 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, extensive 
hearings are being held by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means on trade legis- 
lation. Some 350 witnesses have asked to 
testify. 

The trade policy of this country is due 
for a thorough review. This includes an 
assessment of its 30-odd year history and 
a judgment on how it fits the present- 
day economic and competitive standing 
of this country in world trade. 

Such a review together with recom- 
mendations of new directions is provided 
in a statement made before the commit- 
tee by O. R. Strackbein who is chairman 
of the Nationwide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy. 

His statement is one that I hope will 
be read by all Members who seek a com- 
prehensive view of where we stand in 
world trade and in our own market as 
it faces a rising tide of imports. I have 
introduced legislation designed to meet 
the problem faced by more and more of 
our industries as imports penetrate our 
market more deeply year after year. 

Under unanimous consent I submit 
Mr. Strackbein’s statement for inclusion 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

TRADE LEGISLATION HEARINGS 
(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the Nationwide Committee on Import- 

Export policy before the House Ways and 

Means Committee, June 12, 1968) 

We have heard a great deal over the 
years about the consumer who presumably 
holds the short end of the benefit derived 
from tariff protection. Indeed he is said to 
be mulcted in the form of higher prices re- 
sulting from the payment of customs duties. 
The higher prices caused by the tariff are 
held to be little more than a shield for pro- 
ductive inefficiency and to represent a sub- 
sidy to greed, stagnation and unearned 
profits. 

The tariff is unquestionably a tax on goods, 
generally indirect except when it is collected 
on imports made by individuals in which 
case it is direct. If taxes are an evil as such 
the tariff is necessarily then also an evil. If 
taxes, on the other hand, may produce bene- 
ficial results even though they add to the 
cost of living, the tariff may also confer 
benefits on those who pay it. 

Again, if higher prices are an evil in and 
of themselves the tariff is necessarily also 
an evil to the extent at least as it raises 
prices. If, however, higher prices are some- 
times justifiable, such as those might be 
held to be that are caused by the collection 
of social security taxes and those called for 
by other social legislation, or those that 
rescue farmers from ruin, the higher prices 
attributable to tariff protection may, again, 
also be justified. 

It has always been a source of wonder to 
me when someone says that consumers bene- 
fit from the lower prices afforded by im- 
ported goods, that there is no evident in- 
clination to make inquiry into the creden- 
tials of the low level of the prices. A special 
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blessing of some kind seems to reside in 
lower consumer prices, and especially so if 
they are associated with imported merchan- 
dise. Consumers in any case are generally 
delighted to buy distress merchandise if the 
bargain is sufficiently attractive. They seldom 
pause to ask about the cause of the distress 
and they do not usually care. 

We are all bargain hunters and the pen- 
chant seems to be ineradicable, Actually 
there is nothing wrong with this lure but we 
do wrong to raise it to the level of an un- 
mitigated virtue. Confidence men thrive on 
this human weakness. It is rather closely 
linked with greed; but it can be curbed by 
overriding considerations. 

If a bargain price on goods is examined 
for its justification it will be found that it 
owes its offer to one or another of a variety 
of elements: (1) it may spring from distress 
suffered by the owner of the goods and rep- 
resents an effort by him to recoup a part of 
a loss; (2) it may arise from a stroke of 
luck, thus exacting little cost from the pos- 
sessor of the merchandise, and he makes a 
good profit even at a low price; (3) the of- 
fered goods may have been obtained through 
fraud or theft and have cost no more than 
the risk incurred in passing title to tainted 
merchandise; (4) the low offered price may 
reflect the seller’s ignorance of the higher 
market value of the product; (5) it may rep- 
resent a lure to prospective buyers with an 
eye to future sales to them at profitable 
prices; (6) it may represent a price level that 
is low because of special cost advantages 
enjoyed by the producers not universally en- 
joyed by others; (7) or the lower price may 
result from nothing more mysterious than 
low wages. 

The latter two cases are the ones of prin- 
cipal interest here. The cost advantage may 
indeed be genuine, as an outgrowth of rich 
resources, such as may be encountered in 
mineral deposits, fertility of soil, abundance 
of flora or fauna in the natural state; an 
extraordinary blessing of climate, inventive 
genius, superior competence and vigor of 
management, or the like. It may then repre- 
sent a true saving to the purchasers without 
robbing the seller of a fair profit or taking 
advantage of his distress. 

On the other hand, the cost advantage 
may come to rest largely or solely on the 
base of low wages. It does not then represent 
higher efficiency or a productivity advantage. 

Bargains may also be offered under duress, 
such as might be experienced under condi- 
tions of an over-supply of goods in relation 
to demand, financial stringency or bank- 
ruptcy. There may then exist a mutuality 
between buyer and seller. The latter may 
be saved from a worse fate if the buyer re- 
sponds to the bargain. Nevertheless the 
situation leading to such bargains is not one 
that is to be sought by consumers as respon- 
sible members of the economic body. No 
system could long endure if duress, emer- 
gency and distress dictated the terms of 
trade throughout the economy. 

The order of bargain that is most relevant 
to the question of free trade or protection 
are numbers (6) and (7) in the classifica- 
tion offered just now. The true economic 
bargain is genuine in the sense that the low 
price is derived from advantage of resource, 
skill and energy of workers, technology, su- 
perior management or the like. There is no 
element of duress or distress pressing upon 
the seller; nor is he practicing fraud or de- 
ceit. The bargain is not the result of sweated 
and underpaid labor. The low price refiects 
true cost advantages that are solidly and 
honestly based. This style of bargain alone 
should justify free trade. 

Free trade unfortunately makes no dis- 
tinction between the character of these ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. It simply calls 
for global economic interchange of goods 
without tariffs or other trade barriers, no 
matter what the credentials of the bargains. 
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It has, oddly enough, a blind spot toward 
low wage levels. 

Such is the message of free trade. It stands 
in an odd light today in view of its indiffer- 
ence to social implications. Yet it is precise- 
ly loyalty to this socially neutral principle 
that has unrefiectingly counseled our Trade 
Agreements and Trade Expansion Programs, 
(Free trade was the favorite economic weap- 
on of colonialism. The stirrings of UNCTAD 
are but an echo of this economic repression 
of former colonies.) 

Meanwhile the economy at home was 
judged by very different standards. Social 
implications were at the very center of eco- 
nomic judgment; in fact, wrote the ticket. 
Low wages, sweat shop wages and child labor 
were severely condemned, and were made the 
subject of punitive legislation. They were 
regarded as influences undermining the 
consumer purchasing power that was neces- 
sary to absorb the output of our mass pro- 
duction; and this was a rational judgment. 

It represented a logical linking of the two 
prime movers of our ever more consumer- 
oriented economy. The result was regulation 
of the national economy in a manner that 
was the exact opposite of the movement 
toward freeing of international trade. Where- 
as on the domestic front we pounced on every 
visible factor or influence that might reduce 
or stagnate labor income (by far the prin- 
cipal source of consumer purchasing power) 
we were bent under the witch-hunter’s free- 
trade zeal of the time, to expose our economy 
outwardly to the very forces we sought to 
stamp out at home. Low wages abroad were 
evidently a blessing that allowed us as con- 
sumers to enjoy bargains from foreign 
sources that, had the bargains been com- 
pounded here by use of equally lowly-paid 
labor, would have subjected us to a fine if 
it had not indeed sent us to jail. 

Strange economics indeed! How could two 
such opposite courses be justified? The an- 
swer is that they found their justification in 
emotional responses to the frustration of 
the Great Depression and economics had 
little to do with it. Governmental planning, 
including numerous five-year plans over the 
world, was much in vogue. We were scared 
and we were angry. That was enough, 

The planned and controlled economy 
toward which we were moving was the very 
antithesis of free trade, but we could swal- 
low the inconsistency without gulping. 

Actually we had some scope for play. Our 
tariffs had been high, and, secondly, other 
countries were technologically far to the 
rear of us. Their lower wages did not pose 
nearly the threat that they would have, had 
foreign productivity been nearer our levels. 

However, the course we pursued was one 
of ripping away the cushion while helping 
other countries to a more productive manu- 
facturing technology. We reduced our de- 
fenses while improving their competitive 
weapons, 

It is not surprising that in time the mo- 
ment of truth should arrive. It is upon us to- 
day; but first, a little more review. 

It is true, we did not adopt a five-year plan, 
but since the Great Depression we instituted 
many far-reaching interferences with the 
free play of economic forces and thus dis- 
torted natural competitive advantages and 
disadvantages, often beyond recognition. It 
is indeed not easy to think of a segment of 
the economy that has not come under regu- 
lation. To repeat, we have been deeply con- 
cerned, and quite rationally so, with the 
maintenance of consumer purchasing power 
of sufficient volume to keep our productive 
plant running at a level that would provide 
at least reasonably full employment, Witness 
the so-called Full Employment Act of 1946 
and its frequent amendment to raise the 
minimum wage level. Yet our economists in- 
sist on looking upon our apparent competi- 
tive advantages and disadvantages as if they 
refiected the free market forces! 
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Having grasped the significance of con- 
sumer purchasing power and its power of life 
or death over the fortunes of mass produc- 
tion, the assurance of a high level of pur- 
chasing power, in the form of “effective de- 
mand”, i.e, demand backed by cash, bank 
deposit or credit, became the lodestar of our 
economic legislation. Minimum wages, 
shorter hours (for fuller employment), un- 
employment compensation, obligatory collec- 
tive bargaining, social security, farm price 
supports—all these and others, were meas- 
ures in the conception of which the function 
of consumer purchasing power played a lead- 
ing role. Considerations of a free market 
economy did not figure in the conceptual 
formulation. Any freedom that might be 
preserved was largely incidental. 

We had learned the ghastly lesson in the 
early 1930's of a gigantic productive en- 
semble of plant structures, mills, mines, 
transportation lines, banks and farm lands, 
standing half paralyzed, mocking in their 
bleakness the feverish activity and fond 
hopes that had center on free private 
enterprise. Without adequate consumer pur- 
chasing power, the giant was like a huge 
beast with its blood ebbing from its veins, 
leaving it a hulk of weakness. 

We administered transfusion in the form 
of pump-priming, straining to restore some 
of the lost vigor. While we cursed the sys- 
tem that brought us distress, we neverthe- 
less did not forsake it outright, knowing 
that it had outstripped the rest of the world 
in providing material plenty. There were 
many hostile voices and some that would 
have overturned and discarded the system, 
but they did not prevail. After all, looking 
around, there was no other system that had 
done nearly as well. We set about modifying 
it according to the dictates of mass con- 
sumption as the absorbent of mass produc- 
tion. Control superseded the free market. 

The crisis was passed, helped by the gath- 
ering war clouds at the end of the dark dec- 
ade. World War II enhanced the leader- 
ship of our system and pulled us out of the 
depression. Other countries witnessed the 
astounding industrial power possessed by 
our economy as it provided the arsenal for 
a hard-won victory a second time in a gen- 
eration, Friend and foe alike were impressed; 
but what would happen at demobilization 
time? Could we convert without acute with- 
drawal symptoms? 

Contrary to widespread apprehension we 
made the transition from war to peace with- 
out the horrible crash anticipated by many. 
We boldly eliminated wage and price con- 
trols and after a while dropped the excess 
profits tax. Business was given a phenome- 
nally free rein. 

Much pent-up demand, both domestic and 
foreign, was of course released upon our 
business front. Wages went up, prices went 
up, profits went up. Then before our pro- 
duction caught up, the Korean outbreak 
added another fillip to prices, especially those 
for raw materials, minerals and farm prod- 
ucts, When this subsided the cold war came 
forward as a replacement. The upward trend 
continued. 

After ten years of the activity engendered 
by these developments this country was con- 
fronted with several elements of reality that 
were catching up with us: early glimpses of 
the moment of truth. We sat on the highest 
wage plateau in the world. In another ten 
years, even after the appearance of some 
moderation, average weekly earnings reached 
a level seven times as high as in 1933 ($16.33 
in that year; $114.90 in 1967). 

Consumer prices also moved on the upward 
path during this period, but on a less steep 
slope, reaching a level in 1967 nearly two and 
a half times as high as in 1935 (47.8 in 1935; 
115.0 in March 1967, where 1957-59 equals 
100). (Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1967, 
Table 504.) Of course, the great rise in wages 
would obviously have produced yet greater 
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inflation if productivity of both industrial 
and farm labor had not increased sharply 

this period, each the product of tech- 
nological advancement. The index of farm 
output per man-hour of labor rose from 36 in 
1940 to 157 in 1966. (Op. cit., Table 926.) In- 
dustrial productivity also rose, but less 
sharply. 

The upshot is that as a result of these and 
other developments this country has become 
rich, powerful and vulnerable. Our economy 
had meantime become incurably and hope- 
lessly consumer-oriented. Other countries 
copied our system and are in full cry. 

A look back to 1929 will give us a perspec- 
tive that has been too much neglected by 
those who would understand the present- 
day American economy and the sensitivity 
of its balance. In the year when the Great 
Depression broke its black blizzard on the 
scene, wages were 58.2% of national income. 
Profits were 12.1%. This division of income 
has undergone a drastic change. With some 
fluctuations in the intermediate period, em- 
ployee compensation in 1950 stood at 63.7% 
or well above the 1929 level. By 1955 this 
share had risen to 67.8%, and then continued 
to climb, an estimated 71.1% in 
1963, and 71.0% in 1966. (Op. cit., Table 452.) 

Had the percentage in 1966 been at the 
same level as in 1929 employee compensa- 
tion would have been $278 billion in place 
of $433.3 billion, or $155 billion less. The ef- 
fect on consumer purchasing power would 
have been catastrophic by present-day 
standards. 

It is worth noting that employee compen- 
sation as a part of total corporate income 
is higher than the share of employee com- 
pensation in the economy as a whole. We 
saw the latter to be 71.0% in 1966, whereas 
784% of corporate income was given out in 
employee compensation in 1965 and probably 
about the same in 1966. 

By contrast total corporate profit after 
taxes as a share of national income has been 
much lower in recent years than in 1929. 
In that year, as we have seen, the rate was 
12.1%. In 1940 it was 8.8%. In 1950 the profit 
level regained a high point of 10.3%, but 
thereafter a decline set in. The high taxes 
precipitated by the Korean outbreak brought 
the profit share down to 8.1% in 1955. By 
1960 the rate had declined to 6.4% but rose 
in 1965 to 7.9%, where it remained in 1966. 
(Op. cit., Tables 452 and 697.) 

Since 1929, in other words, the share of 
national income going into corporate profits 
has shrunk while the share going into em- 
ployee compensation has increased. This 
trend was in keeping with the mass-produc- 
tion, mass-consumption formula. 

Enough has been said to demonstrate how 
steeply the American economy is poised on 
layers of consumer income. This income is 
high in relation to the rest of the world, 
just as our wages are high. The relation 
between our wages and our total consumer 
income is very direct, since employee com- 
pensation stands at a little over 70% of total 
national income. We are a country of high 
wages, high income and high taxes, the 
latter traceable to high public expenditures, 
national, state and local. We are vulnerable 
and we have opened an import loophole 
that threatens and challenges our position. 

Our economy has become increasingly de- 
pendent on the production and consumption 
of nonessential goods, or more specifically, 
luxury and semiluxury goods. This fact has 
sharpened the economy’s sensitivity to mar- 
ket outlook, uncertainty and fears. From a 
heavy ballast of staples, such as bread, po- 
tatoes, beans, meat, ginghams, cast iron 
stoves and similar fare and accoutrements 
of the humble, that kept our economy near 
the subsistence level, we have moved into a 
balloon capable of soaring to great heights 
but subject to buffeting by changeable at- 
mospheric forces, 

The elasticity of demand for goods that 
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may be bought or not bought, or the pur- 
chase of which may be postponed or dropped 
to a lesser quantity, makes both for a po- 
tentially livelier and more fickle economy. 

When upward of seventy million pay-check 
collectors daily or weekly exercise their sov- 
ereign consumer option in the medium of 
thousands of competitors for their favor in 
the form of an infinite variety of goods, the 
struggle for survival by the producers and 
purveyors of the merchandise reaches a 
bustle of intensity. 

What keeps the intricate machine run- 
ning? What keeps the goods circulating 
from mine, farm, factory, over rail and high- 
way into the storage shelves, bins, tanks, 
freezers, tiers and showcases throughout 
the country? The magnet is the effective 
consumer demand. The national gullet calls; 
no less than the arms and shoulders, the 
back, the feet and the heads of consumers, 
expressing demand for goods; the eyes, the 
ears—all the senses awaken and express the 
needs, desires and whims of the populace; 
all imaginable forms of human expressions 
of individual traits clamon for gratifica- 
tion; and the farms, mines and factories 
respond. 

The mutual interchange and dependence 
is obvious. The problem of balance assumes 
delicate but weighty proportions. Business 
is guided, which is to say, buoyed or damp- 
ened, by the state of confidence in the 
future. Because of the consumer's strategic 
position his inclination becomes the con- 
cern and worry of business. That is why 
business expends so much money seeking 
to control or influence the consumer’s mood. 
Uncertainty of the future robs the business 
man of his dynamism and the motive to 
expand. 

Among the disturbers of confidence one 
of the most disruptive is doubt about mar- 
ket demand. Will an adequate market be on 
hand to absorb additional output? This re- 
presents a perplexing question when future 
production plans are on the agenda. An 
equally prolific source of doubt is the price 
level if it is under pressure or likely to be 
under pressure. 

Naturally the sources of doubt and mis- 
givings are many. In a sensitive fleld such as 
nonessential consumer goods the misgivings 
may lay a heavy hand on what would other- 
wise be energetic advancement; and this 
area looms even larger in our economy. 

Among the serious and justified doubts 
that dampen plans of expansion, import 
competition looms high. Many examples of 
imports capturing a rapidly rising share of 
the domestic market abound. A number of 
large industries have shifted from a net ex- 
port to a net import position in the past ten 
or fifteen years. Among these are textiles, 
steel, automobiles, typewriters, sewing ma- 
chines, petroleum, household electronic goods 
(radios, TV). In other industries imports have 
bitten very deeply into the market: fish prod- 
ucts*, hardwood plywood, pottery, watches, 
bicycles, mink skins, floor and wall tile, 
footwear, etc. 

Under the national policy of stripping 
away most of what tariff protection remains 
to our industries, poised on a plateau of 
high labor costs and under the virtual man- 
date of assuring full employment, they find 
themselves between the upper and nether 
millstone. 

If imports threaten deeper and deeper 
market penetration the cry for greater pro- 
duction efficiency and reduced production 
costs soon breaks the sound barrier. Yet there 
is only one way by which costs can be re- 
duced materially, and that is by displacing 
labor by mechanical means. Since in cor- 
porate manuf; employee compensa- 
tion represents some 80% of today’s outlay, 


*80% of our groundfish market (cod, had- 
dock, ocean perch) was supplied by imports 
in 1967 compared with 32% in 1950. 
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it is clear that there is no other source of 
cost-reduction of any real significance. 

It is not fully appreciated what greater 
efficiency means in terms of employment in 
the not-so-short run. How can industry up- 
hold its share of the full employment burden 
if its attention is concentrated on displacing 
workers—if with one hand it is to hire more 
workers and with the other to abolish jobs? 
It has been estimated that a 10% cost re- 
duction in the manufacture of steel, for ex- 
ample, would call for the displacement of 
some 200,000 steel workers. This would be the 
price of becoming competitive even though 
our output of steel per man-hour is still well 
ahead of that of our competitors. We are the 
most efficient but not the most competitive! 
In the case of coal we have hard facts to go 
by. Competitiveness with oil and natural gas, 
which pressed with the same stubborn per- 
sistence as low-cost imports, became a matter 
of life or death to the industry. It achieved 
competitiveness; but what was the price? The 
sacrifice of 340,000 out of 480,000 jobs or two 
of every three! It was accomplished in fifteen 
years. The results? The poverty program 
known as Appalachia! 

We can now see that our free-trade policy, 
running in the opposite direction of our do- 
mestic economic policy, has finally over- 
taken the hard realities. The moment of 
truth is here! The widening import loophole 
confronts our industries with fateful options. 

We have all but discarded the tariff but 
we have not met the problems to which the 
tariff was addressed. If anything we have ag- 
gravated the problem in several respects: (1) 
we have through heavy electoral and legisla- 
tive majorities placed rising cost burdens 
on our industries and producers, all for 
reasons regarded on the home front by ma- 
jority sentiment, as good; (2) we have 
elected to ignore the competitive effect of 
these many measures, including burdens im- 
posed by national defense, on our competi- 
tive position at home and abroad; (3) 
we have helped immeasurably the technolog- 
ical advancement of our competitors abroad, 
again for reasons regarded as compelling, 
but having the effect of enhancing the pro- 
ductivity of the industries abroad that com- 
pete with us; (4) we have reduced drasti- 
cally our tariff and are committed to yet 
further reduction, thus opening our indus- 
tries to a form of wage competition that we 
have been at great pains to make illegal 
at home. The wage gap has not narrowed 
appreciably. 

Hence the imperative of high efficiency, if 
we are to compete. 

Meanwhile our consumers or those who 
presume to speak for them continue eager 
for bargains, such as imports provide; but 
no one holds up his hand in a gesture of 
eager willingness to work for bargain wages, 
low salaries or bargain profits. Should we in- 
deed work for the wage levels paid abroad 
our purchasing power and our economy 
would collapse; but we have to compete with 
them. 

It is about time that we had matured suf- 
ficiently to realize that if as voters we seek 
all the emoluments we look for from the 
government, the bill will surely be presented 
for payment. We are confronted with it now, 
but it is not recognized for what it is, namely, 
among other things, a cost burden on pro- 
duction and a heavy international competi- 
tive disadvantage. 

Our trade balance has suffered reverses in 
recent times and no wonder, We have indeed 
deluded ourselves by means of governmental 
statistical devices into believing that we were 
enjoying a bountiful export surplus, whereas 
we have been suffering from competitive 
weakness concealed by the improbable sta- 
tistics. 


The bargains we crave are paid for by our- 
selves although we think we get them free or 
at the of someone we do not know. 
In recent years these bargains have taken the 
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form more and more of manufactured goods 
from abroad. These imports, incorporating 
the maximum amount of low-cost foreign 
labor, rose six times as rapidly from 1960-66 
as our imports of raw materials, which incor- 
porate the least amount of low-wage foreign 
labor and therefore offer a lesser bargain, 

If we continue on our present course we 
will collide soon with a harder and yet 
sharper form of reality. 

Whatever else needs to be done, a substi- 
tute for the discarded tariff must be found. 
Ceilings on imports, designed to offer a liberal 
share of our market to imports and permit- 
ting imports to grow as our market grows, 
offer the best instrument. Such value as im- 
ports and trade offer us would be preserved 
while imports would be prevented from run- 
ning wild, destroying confidence in industry 
after industry, and driving more and more of 
our capital abroad, which should find a place 
here where it would help our economy more 
surely and more directly. 

The fear that import quotas would lead 
to higher prices is not borne out by the in- 
dustries that have operated under import 
quotas in recent years. Moreover, imports 
have risen appreciably in most instances even 
as import quotas were in effect. 

We believe that enactment of the Fair In- 
ternational Trade Bill is not only justified 
but would confer great benefits on our econ- 
omy. Enactment of HR 16936 would close the 
free-trade loophole, threatening as it does, 
to undo thirty-five years of legislation de- 
signed to keep the mass-production, mass- 
consumption equation in an upward-moving 
balance in this country. 

It would give us a better perspective if 
some of the popular notions induced by pub- 
lic statements were tested by the facts. Much, 
for example, is made over the American sell- 
ing price (ASP) on organic chemicals. Yet, 
from 1960-65 imports of organic chemicals 
climbed 164%, whereas exports of chemicals 
rose only 50%. The outcry against ASP is 
hardly justified by such a performance, Yet, 
one of the prime planks in the Administra- 
tion trade proposal is abolition of the Ameri- 
can selling price! 


HOUSE SCHOLAR’S GALLERY 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr, OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to speak in support of House 
Resolution 935, which would amend the 
rules of the House of Representatives so 
as to reserve a place in the House gal- 
leries for scholars engaged in the study 
of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, under the present situa- 
tion, serious researchers have no special 
status. As you are aware, the present 
procedure is designed to handle large 
number of spectators who pause for a few 
minutes in the House galleries while 
touring the many points of interest on 
Capitol Hill. Most of these citizens have 
no desire to spend hours watching the 
House in session. 

However, this procedure works to the 
decided disadvantage of scholars who do 
want to observe the House for long pe- 
riods. At present, if the galleries are 
crowded, spectators must surrender their 
places every 10 or 15 minutes and stand 
in line for readmission to the galleries. 

Now 15 minutes in the House galleries 
is usually sufficient time for visitors to 
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observe the House of Representatives, 
since, in most cases, they have other 
places to go that day. But for serious 
scholars, 15 hours may not be time 
enough for their observation of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we know that knowledge 
of our political processes is one of the 
foundations of our free society. We have 
recognized the importance of the Na- 
tion’s press in this regard. By setting 
aside a portion of the galleries for the 
use of the news media, we have helped 
insure that our free institutions remain 
free by encouraging a flow of informa- 
tion to our citizens. 

But the press is mainly concerned with 
offering moment-to-moment glimpses of 
what Congress is doing. But there are 
those in the academic field who want to 
study the Congress in depth, and through 
their writings offer a long overview of 
our activities. ‘ 

I believe it is time that we reserve a 
portion of the galleries for those re- 
searchers who meet certain qualifications 
of scholarship. 

The conditions of scholarship which 
I have outlined in this resolution I be- 
lieve to be fair. In order to obtain access 
to the galleries a researcher would have 
to be currently engaged in a project that 
would include a study of the House of 
Representatives as an important part of 
the project. He would have to be either 
a full-time faculty member of an accred- 
ited institution of higher learning; pur- 
suring independent postdoctoral re- 
search; or preparing a doctoral disserta- 
tion to be submitted to an accredited in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

Mr. Speaker, the qualifications called 
for by this resolution are restrictive in 
that they will not grant special use of 
the House galleries to students seeking a 
Bachelor’s or a Master’s degree. Use of 
this special academic section will be 
limited to those men and women who 
will be giving lectures, counseling stu- 
dents, and writing textbooks. I believe 
the seriousness of this task warrants an 
interrupted view of the Congress. They 
should not have to watch it operate at 
arbitrary intervals. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received consider- 
able favorable comments from scholars 
on House Resolution 935 and I submit 
the resolution and letters from several 
leading students of the House for inclu- 
sion at this point in the RECORD: 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
Stanford, Calif., December 7, 1967. 
Hon. JAMES O'HARA, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I am writing 
to express my enthusiastic support for H. 
Res. 935, to authorize the creation of a House 
Scholars’ Gallery. 

As Iam sure you know, the difficulties that 
serious scholars encounter in trying to do 


interns, and other claimants for space in the 
galleries and the time and attention of peo- 
ple on the Hill. I have suffered a good deal 
from this problem myself, as have a number 
of other political scientists. It has gotten so 
bad that we find it difficult even to observe 
what goes on on the floor because of the 
restrictions on the amount of time one can 
spend in the public galleries and on note- 
taking in these galleries. For these reasons, 
it would be a great help to us and, I believe. 
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to the cause of scholarships on Congress, if 
we were able to have some place where we 
could watch the floor without restrictions 
about time or taking notes. 

I hope that you will press H. Res. 935 to 
passage. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND E. WOLFINGER, 
Associate Professor. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., December 8, 1967. 
Representative James O'HARA, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE O'HARA: I would like 
to express my enthusiastic support for your 
plan to start a Scholars’ Gallery in the House, 
embodied in your H. Res. 935 and Rep. 
Schwengel’s H. Res. 578. I can think of noth- 
ing that would please me more, as a scholar, 
than this recognition of the effort that so 
many of us have made over the years to bring 
the true story of the House and a sophis- 
ticated understanding of how it operates 
home to our students and colleagues. We 
have been forced, all these years, to operate 
under a handicap; unlike our friends in the 
press gallery, we are forbidden to take notes 
and even, sometimes, to be present in the 
gallery when important events take place 
on the floor. 

You and your colleagues can rely on us 
to make effective and responsible use of a 
gallery if it is granted to us. The best testi- 
mony you have to that is the work we have 
done already to bring the House closer to 
the people. In future years we would like to 
do more and do it better. Your resolution 
gives us one of the amenities we badly need 
to further the disinterested, scholarly study 
of Congress. I believe it is a sound invest- 
ment that will pay dividends in the minds 
and hearts of future generations of Amer- 
icans, 

With warm personal regards, 

NELSON W. POLSBY, 
Professor. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 
Rochester, N.Y., December 11, 1967. 
Representative James O'HARA, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE O'Hara: I’m writing 
to record my strong support for H. Res. 935. 
I can think of no more beneficial step which 
Congress, for its part, could take to aid those 
of us who are devoted to accurate description 
of the Congress than to create a House 
Scholars Gallery. As you well know, rapport 
between members of Congress and profes- 
sional students of Congress has improved 
markedly in recent years—with the result 
that public (and especially student) under- 
standing of the Congress has reached a new 
level of sympathetic sophistication. I ap- 
plaud the efforts of Rep. Schwengel and 
yourself to build solidly on that foundation 
of mutual understanding. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD FENNO, 
Department of Political Science. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Columbus, Ohio, January 19, 1968. 
Hon. James O'HARA, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'Hara: I am heartily 
in accord with both the general purposes 
and the specific provisions of H. Res. 935, 
which would create a twelve-seat gallery for 
scholars studying the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I have spent most of the last five years 
studying the House, particularly the activi- 
ties of the party leaders in it. It was ex- 
tremely frustrating, when observing an im- 
portant floor debate, to be rotated out of the 
gallery with the tourists and miss much of 
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the activity while waiting in line for an- 
other seat. Your proposal would prevent such 
frustrations and would guarantee a continu- 
ity of observation that, in the long run, 
should help allow political scientists and 
other scholars to write more knowingly and 
intelligently about the House. 

You have my best wishes and full support 
as you endeavor to amend Rule XXXIV by 
your resolution. 

Sincerely, 
RANDALL B. RIPLEY, 
Associate Professor. 


H. Res. 935 


Whereas freely elected legislatures are vi- 
tally important in maintaining the values, 
the institutions, and the processes of our 
democratic society; 

Whereas scholars in the past decade have 
become increasingly interested in the orga- 
nization, the operation, and the functions 
of the Congress of the United States; 

Whereas publication of scholarly research 
contributes substantially to teaching and to 
public understanding of and appreciation for 
the role of the Congress in the American 
system: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That rule XXXIV of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“4, (a) Such portion of the gallery of the 
House of Representatives as may be neces- 
sary to accommodate up to twelve scholars 
shall be set aside for their use, and such 
scholars shall be admitted thereto under 
such regulations as the Speaker may from 
time to time prescribe. 

“(b) The supervision of the portion of the 
gallery of the House of Representatives set 
aside under this clause for scholars shall be 
vested in a standing committee of scholars 
which shall be selected by the Speaker, in 
consultation with the American Political 
Science Association, and which shall be sub- 
ject to his direction and control. 

“(c) For purposes of this clause, the term 
‘scholar’ means a scholar who is actively 
engaged in a research project that includes a 
study of the House of Representatives as an 
integral and substantial part of the project, 
and who is (1) a full-time faculty member 
of an accredited institution of higher learn- 
ing, (2) pursuing independent postdoctoral 
research, or (3) preparing a doctoral disser- 
tation to be submitted to an accredited in- 
stitution of higher learning.” 


THE CHALLENGE TO CONGRESS 
HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
controls of the sale and possession of 
firearms is all too clear. Without en- 
dangering the legitimate rights of any 
American we can and we must stop the 
proliferation of weapons that makes it so 
easy for irresponsible, irrational indi- 
viduals to possess guns 

Now the Congress is being asked by 
millions of Americans to act, even while a 
forceful lobby attempts to convince us of 
the wisdom of an unsound objection to 
gun control legislation. A recent editorial 
in the Long Island Press set forth the 
problem and urged that the Congress act 
with wisdom and dispatch. Because this 
editorial, as its title indicates, is a “Chal- 
lenge to the Congress,” I include this 
editorial in the Recorp, as follows: 

The National Rifle Association is counter- 
attacking. 
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In the face of unprecedented public pres- 
sure for gun controls, the powerful NRA is 
rallying its 900,000 members to fire back with 
a withering barrage of letters to Congress- 
men. 

Harold W. Glassen, NRA president, laid 
down the line the letters should take: “The 
right of sportsmen in the United States 
to obtain, own and use firearms for proper 
lawful purposes is in the greatest jeopardy 
in the history of our country,” he said in a 
two-page letter to the members. They oppose 
all three major gun bills before the Congress. 

One bill would ban mail-order sale of rifles 
and shotguns; another would require regis- 
tration of all firearms. The third would re- 
quire licensing of all gun-owners with li- 
censes forbidden to former convicts, drug 
addicts and persons convicted of felonies. The 
bill now before the President applies only to 
handguns—pistols and revolvers. 

The NRA, in exhorting its members to 
write to their Congressmen, warned that the 
objective of gun laws is to end all civilian 
ownership of firearms. Yet no such measure 
is even suggested by any responsible propo- 
nent of controls—including police, religious 
and other leaders representing a wide spec- 
trum of public and private life in America. 

If the rights of sportsmen, hobbyists, 
hunters and all other law-abiding citizens to 
own guns were in any way jeopardized, there 
would be full justification for the NRA 
alarm. But there is nothing in any of the 
legislation before Congress—and there should 
be nothing—that would bring into conflict 
the legitimate rights of sportsmen and hob- 
byists to their guns and the legitimate rights 
of the public to a measure of protection, 
where none now exists, against gun owner- 
ship by the criminal and the incompetent. 

The conflict we do have is the confronta- 
tion between the public and a narrow group 
demanding special treatment the public 
feels is against its interest. The NRA, sup- 
ported by funds from gun dealers and manu- 
facturers who advertise heavily in its na- 
tional magazine, and by dues from its mem- 
bership, raised $5.7 million last year. Most of 
this money was used to lobby against gun 
controls, although the NRA is classified as a 
“social welfare organization” and thus en- 
joys tax exempt status. 

In stepping up its opposition to any mean- 
ingful gun controls in the face of the in- 
sistent public clamor, the gun lobby has es- 
calated the war of words beyond the issue of 
control. Yet two things are clear. There is 
first the responsibility of Congress to enact 
weapons control, not as a cure-all for vio- 
lence, but as one step to help curb this 
curse. And secondly, it is now a test of Con- 
gressional responsiveness to the people. 
Everyone is watching how Congress chooses 
between the loud and clear demands of the 
general public and the loud and clear de- 
mands of a well-heeled special segment of 
that public. 


THE VIOLENT STATES OF AMERICA: 
A NATION IN SURGERY 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 18, 1968 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, following the 
tragic assassination of Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, Los Angeles Times sports col- 
umnist Jim Murray expressed feelings 
which I believe reflect those of many 
Americans. My constitutent, Mr. Van C. 
Newkirk, brought this column to my at- 
tention and asked that it be shared with 
the Members of this House. 
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Mr. Murray’s column follows: 


THE VIOLENT STATES or AMERICA: A NATION 
In SURGERY 
(By Jim Murray) 

LAKE TaHor—I was going to write to you 
about fun and games today—a golf match on 
a sylvan lake, a track meet in a municipal 
amphitheater. 

But once America the Beautiful has 
taken a bullet to the groin. The country is 
in surgery. The Violent States of America. 
One bullet is mightier than one million 
votes. 

It's not a Democracy, it’s a Lunacy. A coun- 
try that shrinks from its crimi- 
nals, disciplining its children, locking up its 
mad. It’s like an animal that disregards its 
senses. It’s a lamb defending the lion’s right 
to eat it. 

Democracy is in the cross-hairs, The As- 
sassination Party wins elections without go- 
ing in a primary. The President of the United 
States is chosen in a hardware store, a mail 
order catalogue. We blame Dallas, but it’s no 
good. It happens everywhere. Memphis. Los 
Angeles. The United States. 

We quarantine the good, the reliable, the 
honest. We keep 24-hour watch on the trust- 
worthy, but get a habeas corpus to let an- 
archy loose. 

Freedom is being gunned down. The 
“right” to murder is the ultimate right in 
this country. Sloth is a virtue. Patriotism is 
a sin. Conservation is an anachronism, God 
is over 30 years old. To be young is the only 
religion—as if it were a hard-won virtue. 
“Decency” is dirty feet, a scorn for work. 
“Love” is something you need penicillin for. 
“Love” is handing a flower to a naked young 
man with vermin in his hair while your 
mother sits home with a broken heart, You 
“love” strangers, not parents. 

I will be severely criticized, even ridiculed 
for crying out. “Lousy sportswriter, what does 
he know?” I can hear it said. “Who does he 
think he is, Paul Harvey?” “Fulton J. Mur- 
ray,” still others will sneer. This is the 20th 
Century, they will say, not Disneyland. Well, 
it’s getting to look more like the Cave Man 
Era every day from this seat. Americans who 
have a podium should use it today. 

I like people with curtains on the window, 
not people with “pad.” The next guy that 
calls money “bread” should be paid off in 
whole wheat. I'm sick of being told I should 
try to “understand” evil. Should a canary 
“understand” a cat? 

These are some of the things, it seems to 
me, that has put blood on the walls of 
America. The next funeral procession will be 
for the Republic itself. The American Dream 
will be rolling up Pennsylvania Ave. behind 
the roll of drums. It will be buried in Arling- 
ton. The Constitution was never conceived as 
a shield for degeneracy. You start out burn- 
ing the flag and you end up burning Detroit. 
You do away with the death penalty for 
everyone but presidential candidates—and 
Presidents. The national symbol is not the 
eagle, it’s the catafalque. 

The point of the country is Fear. The 
rebellion is against good. Men of God become 
men of the Mob. The National Anthem is a 
scream in the night. Americans can't walk 
in their own parks, get on their own buses. 
They have to cage themselves. 

“Get off your knees, America!” people cry, 
but it is ignored. Bare your teeth, they say. 
Threaten to fight back. The lion bares his 
teeth and the jackals slink away. A cowering 
animal invites attack. But America is not 
listening. ` 

These are the things, it seems to me, that 
put a young senator, a servant of his people 
into the shadow of death. A young, vigorous 
country is immobilized by bumper stickers, 
slogans, neurotic students with their feet on 
desks they couldn’t make, pulling down uni- 
versities they wouldn’t know how to rebuild. 

It all begins with that, the deification of 
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drifters, wastrels, poltroons—insolent guests 
at the gracious table of democracy overturn- 
ing it on their dismayed hosts. 

What have the Kennedys ever done to de- 
serve ambuscades every five at the 
hands of people they ask only to serve? What 
apology can we offer to a noble family except 
to resolve to stop being ruled by our refuse, 
our human refuse that is? How many good 
men have to die before we wrest weapons 
from the terrible hands of our barbarians, 
demand respect for our institutions, stop 
glorifying hate? 

Pray God our healers can repair Bobby 
Kennedy. Who is going to repair America? 


DAVID M. NICHOLS WINS SOROP- 
TIMIST FOUNDATION INTERNA- 
TIONAL CITIZENSHIP AWARD 


HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, we in Kansas 
are all proud and pleased at the accom- 
plishment of Dave Nichols who has won 
the Soroptimist Foundation Interna- 
tional Award. Dave is the son of Rever- 
end and Mrs. C. William Nichols of 
Kansas City, Kans., and a graduate of 
Wyandotte High School. This award has 
even greater significance in view of the 
national and international turmoil. The 
need for development of high concepts of 
patriotism in the youth of America has 
never been greater. I would like to bring 
Dave’s winning entry to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

Davm M. NICHOLS’ WINNING ENTRY 
APPLICATION 


1. What do you consider your citizenship 
responsibility in the family? 

A family, as a social unit, requires of its 
members the same qualities of good citizen- 
ship that must be in evidence in any healthy 
community. Of primary importance among 
these are respect, responsibility, and con- 
tribution. I feel a keen sense of responsibil- 
ity for the happiness and welfare of my fam- 
ily, for it is my family, every bit as much as 
it is my father’s family or my mother’s. The 
sum total of my family’s happiness depends 
greatly upon my attitude, my disposition, 
and my willingness to share in the home re- 
sponsibilities. Like an automobile engine 
missing in one cylinder, the whole family is 
robbed when one of its members does not 
fulfill his obligations. I believe, too, that I 
must feel and give respect to each of my fam- 
ily members. As I want the freedom to be 
an individual, so am I willing to give that 
same right to them. I accept them as they are 
and respect their right to voice all opinions, 
ideas, and decisions. I must add that I do not 
always agree with them, but that is what is 
so great about a family. As intimate a group 
as has ever been, my family acts as a sound- 
ing board for all my ideas and I know that 
all I have said is held in the strictest confi- 
dence. Again, I owe the same courtesy to each 
family member. I owe my family whatever 
contribution I may make with my own traits 
and abilities. I have received much from my 
parents and I believe that I must give as I 
have received. The greatest gift my family 
has given me is the gift of love. They have 
not only loved me, but they have taught me 
how to love. So I, in turn, shall give my love 
to others through no feeling of responsibility, 
but rather feeling that it is a happy oppor- 
tunity to find concrete and definite ways of 
expressing my love for my family. I want my 
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family—as well as my school, my church, and 
my country—to have cause to remember that 
I put in more than I took out. 

2. State your views of your citizenship re- 
sponsibilities in the community. 

I feel a deep sense of gratitude toward my 
community, for it has given me a splendid 
education and has manifested a continuing 
interest and concern for all the areas of my 
development. In recognition of this debt, I 
feel these responsibilities: First, I believe I 
owe it to my city to be, myself, a law-abiding 
citizen, and to encourage other youth, by 
my actions and attitudes, to act responsibly 
toward civil authorities and with 
toward other citizens and their rights and 
possessions. I know that many cities are 
now experiencing grave troubles attributed 
to the rebellious and disrespectful acts of 
some young people. As an individual and as 
a possible leader of other individuals, I want 
my life to reflect honor to my city. I know 
that in every city there is bad and good. 
Though I may lack the power or the influ- 
ence to eradicate the bad, I believe I may 
make a positive contribution by adding the 
strength of my participation to everything 
that is good. I believe that, as a good citizen, 
I must support my church and those other 
humanitarian institutions which seek to help 
people and to uphold the principles of integ- 
rity. Furthermore, I believe the education 
invested by my community In me is a trust. 
I owe it to my city to allow my education 
to fulfill the hopes of those who provided 
it for me. I shall not consider that I have 
discharged my debt to my community until 
I have, through my vocation or profession, 
and through my participation in civic and 
religious affairs, helped to solve its problems 
and improve its wealth. But, in the mean- 
time, I shall wear my city’s name with honor, 
knowing that wherever I go, people will be 
judging my home town by me. 

3. How do you view your role as a citizen 
of the World? 

I recognize that this age into which I have 
been born is an age of gigantic troubles and 
dangers. But I also believe that the gravity 
of the problems only increases the urgency of 
the responsibility which every citizen must 
accept. I refuse to concede to despair, and 
I refuse to surrender to the cowardly escape 
of apathy. I believe genuine concern must 
lead to participation. And if I repudiate any 
evil in the world, I do not believe that I will 
have discharged my responsibility by con- 
demning it or protesting it. I believe the 
only effective protests are waged by those 
who give their lives developing alternatives 
to the unacceptable. I refuse to believe that, 
just because I am one person in a family of 
three and one-half billion people, I can do 
nothing to help. First, I can always make 
sure that I am a part of the solution, and 
not a part of the problem. Next, it is my 
intentions to work, on whatever levels open 
to me, toward the passage of such legisla- 
tion as will help solve the problems faced by 
the people of the world. Also, I intend to 
become involved! I am concerned about the 
needs of the people, and I will not acquiesce 
to troubles and ills of the world, just because 
they are not happening to me! If they are 
happening to anyone, they are of concern 
to me. I cherish my right to be my own man. 
But I consider it an honor to give myself to 
the world. 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, we all re- 
ceive hundreds of letters each day on 
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many and varied subjects. Once in a 
while, however, a letter comes in which 
stands apart. I recently received such a 
communication. It has been signed by a 
Negro religious prayer group and ex- 
presses a thought that gives hope to the 
future. 

Nothing I could say would add to the 
deep, sound contents of this communica- 
tion. In its simplicity there is sincerity. 
In its expressions, there is knowledge. In 
its appeal there is logic. I am bringing 
the letter to your attention for the value 
each of you might wish to place on it. 

New ORLEANS, LA., 
June 12, 1968. 
Congressman F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I was selected from 
our little Religious Group to write you some 
facts about the income exemption laws of 
$600.00 per person for a year... how cana 
person live on such a small amount of 
money? We are asking for at least $1200.00 
@ year for a dependent and the Government 
will not have to throw away so much money 
on programs by having to pay a large 
salary to the higher up to issue the money 
to the jobless . . . by the time it gets to 
the needy all the money is gone and the 
jobless don’t have nothing to live on. But 
if he has a job and knows that he can have 
$1200.000 for each one of his dependents, he 
will be happy and will work harder because 
he can get the necessities of life and a little 
of the luxuries of life. has gone 
up... one dollar in 1968 is worth only 
twenty-five cents. 

The President said in a speech that he 18 
sending out people to study violence. That 
is some more of our tax money being thrown 
away. No one in God’s Green Earth can 
study that. Just ask the head of each family 
household to reason with their own families 
and conscience , how to have love in their 
own heart for their fellowman .. to live and 
let others live . . . to help those who can't 
help themselves by providing proper public 
education and jobs and by all means, put 
Christ back in the public schools and colleges 
by having the Lord’s Prayer said every morn- 
ing and by blessing the food at noonday, 
then thanking Christ when the day is done 
for their lives. 

Now if the Ways and Means Committee 
can find a little love in their hearts and rea- 
son with their own conscience to give us 
just about one-eighth of what it takes them 
to live and be happy .. . let us have a little 
bit of happiness . . this world will be much 
better to live in. 

Thanking you in advance to see that this 
message gets to the right hands in the White 
House. 


(Religious Prayer Group of Faith, Hope, 
and Love). 


PFC. BLANE M. RUBY, ON PATROL 
IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. Blane M. Ruby, a fine young man 
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from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his cour- 
age and honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 

Pro. BLANE M. RUBY, on PATROL IN VIETNAM 

A young Baltimore marine who had been 
in Vietnam a little more than a month has 
been killed in action, the Defense Depart- 
ment reported yesterday. 

He is Pfc. Blane M. Ruby, 19, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stanley L. Ruby, of 1514 Gleneagle 
road. 

The Defense Department said Private Ruby 
was killed June 5 by gunshot wounds in the 
head received while on patrol in Quang Tri 
province. 

His mother said yesterday that Private 
Ruby entered the Marines October 14, 1967, 
and went to Vietnam April 27. An infantry- 
man, he was a member of Company C, Ist 
Battalion, Ist Marine Regiment. 


BORN IN CUMBERLAND 


Born in Cumberland, Private Ruby moved 
to Baltimore in 1958. He attended Wood- 
bourne Junior High School and graduated 
from Mergenthaler Vocational-Technical 
Senior High School in 1966. 

After graduation, he worked for Raymore 
Builders, Inc., and Schmidt Fords Sales, Inc., 
as a truck driver and mechanic, before en- 
listing in the Marines. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by three 
brothers, David S. Ruby, of Baltimore, Air 
Force Sgt. Francis L. Ruby stationed at Bi- 
loxi, Miss., and Seaman Gary W. Ruby, sta- 
tioned aboard the U.S.S. Puget Sound. 

Sgt. Francis Ruby returned in October 
after serving one year in Vietnam. 


LIKE IT IS, BABY—IX 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Record the following article, which 
appeared in a Minneapolis Star series en- 
titled, “Poverty in Minneapolis: Like It 
Is, Baby”: 

THE TEENS: WANTING A FUTURE Now 


Marie Smith, 11, will be a teen-ager in two 
years, although to look at her you would say 
she already is. 

She “matured fast,” explained her mother 
in one of our talks about what it’s like to be 


poor in Minneapolis. 

Marie dresses in teen-age styles hemmed 
up to fit her because she’s too large to wear 
children’s sizes. She requires a brassiere. 

Mrs. Smith is trying to keep Marie away 
from drinking and smoking and hopes she 
will grow up to be a “nice girl.” 

Sex has not yet become a major prob- 
lem for Marie, and her mother says she will 
wait a while before she worries about that. 

Mrs. Smith hopes to help Marie avoid the 
problems she herself has had—pregnant at 
14, married and divorced before she was 16 
and on Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren by the time she was 20. 

In her neighborhood, marked by high juve- 
nile delinquency and illegitimacy rates, how- 
ever, she may have greater problems than 
if she lived in a comfortable middle-class 
suburb. 

Even in her own family, Mrs. Smith can 
find examples of the problems teen-agers 


Her aunt Esther, for example, has eight 
children, six of them teen- 

“All of them have been sent up,” said Mrs. 
Smith. 

The six, she said, have all been to the 
Hennepin County Home School at Glen Lake, 
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Minnetonka, and to the State Training 
School for Boys at Red Wing. 

Their ages range from 13 to 19, and they 
have been imprisoned for “mostly everything 
except robbing,” said Mrs. Smith, including 
stealing, and not going to school. 

GO OUT AND TAKE IT 

“They just want to have their own way,” 
said Mrs. Smith. “If you don’t give them what 
they want, they going to go out and take it.” 

Their mother is, of course, upset about the 
situation. 

“She's called the police on them, told them 
to take them back.” But the youths continue 
to be problems, 

The aunt “can’t do nothing about it,” said 
Mrs. Smith. “She let them get out of hand, 
She say she’s doing the best she can.” 

Some of the youths have been involved in 
antipoverty and school programs designed 
partly to discourage delinquency. But they 
don’t stay with the programs longer than 
they want to. 

“They don't want to keep it up,” said Mrs, 
Smith. 

Mrs. Smith said she has little contact with 
the police. Someone called them to the area 
once, and they came to her house by mistake, 
she said. 

“I don’t have no trouble with them,” she 
said, “They're not sassy.” 

She had no trouble with police or neighbors 
during last summer’s violence along Plym- 
outh Av., she said. 

She was kinda scared,” she said. She 
packed up her children and took them to her 
sister's house, a few blocks further south of 
Plymouth. 

“Nothing came down here,” she said, and 
she added that she was not very worried 
about the violence “just so they don’t kill 
someone.” 

“They never did bother us this side of 
Plymouth,” she said, “because most of us 
over here are colored people.” 

The violence itself had little effect on Mrs. 
Smith. The long-range effects may be more 
serious, although they may not be so obvious. 
They include lowering of property values, 
and the loss of businesses along Plymouth. 

“We ain’t got nowhere for groceries,” said 
Mrs. Smith. She noted that a Goodwill store 
which had been on Plymouth closed after the 
riots. A food store, burned out when a Molotoy 
cocktail was tossed through its window, has 
not reopened. 

SHOOT, SHOOT, SHOOT 


Mrs. Smith said she wished there were a 
store near her along Plymouth where she 
could buy groceries and one where she could 
buy clothes. 

Such problems, and others, make Mrs, 
Smith want to leave the neighborhood. 

“The kids fight too much,” she said, and 
she has neighbors who “shoot, shoot, shoot” 
oe er ene: “I just sit and shake,” she 


CHALLENGE FOR A BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior Max N. 
Edwards recently gave a thoughtful and 
thought-provoking speech on the nature 
of the environmental crisis confronting 
us today. In the course of that speech, he 
suggested that there is a serious need to 
develop more adequate communication 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government on these 
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issues, To open up this communication, 
Secretary Edwards proposes a periodic 
and comprehensive review of and report 
on resource policies by the executive 
branch of Government, followed by con- 
gressional review of that report, sup- 
ported by informed public discussion and 
analysis of the executive report. 

This is an interesting and imaginative 
idea, and I feel that it merits careful con- 
sideration. To facilitate that considera- 
tion, I include Mr. Edwards’ speech in 
the RECORD: 


REMARKS BY Max N. EDWARDS, ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF THE INTERIOR FOR WATER POLLU- 
TION CONTROL, BEFORE THE FONTANA CON- 
SERVATION ROUNDUP, FONTANA Dam, NORTH 
CAROLINA, May 17, 1968 


A great number of articles are being writ- 
ten these days and a lot is being said about 
the gradual erosion of the kind of environ- 
ment man must have to sustain life on this 
planet. Many ecologists paint a very gloomy 
picture of life in the next century. Some tell 
us that continued destruction of our forests, 
plant life and estuaries, coupled with the 
earth’s increased emission of carbon dioxide 
and sulfur oxide, will reduce the oxygen in 
the atmosphere to catastrophic, low levels. 

Some prophets of darkness warn us of an- 
other ice age slowly eroding the Great Plains 
or polar ice caps melting and submerging 
every coastal city in the world lying less than 
300 feet above sea level. 

Yet another school insists that in our 
quest for a greater gross national product 
we can be assured of irrevocably destroying 
our sensitive ecological balance by exces- 
sively nourishing our creature comforts. 

One simple truth of the matter is that 
Americans have forever been victims of the 
promoter who has always insisted that “big- 
ger and more” is always best—or at least good 
enough. Some of us know better but we still 
cling to the short term profit philosophy of 
our forebearers. The real estate promoter is 
forever urging taller buildings and greater 
subdivisions with little thought to the total 
environment he molds or destroys. The auto- 
mobile dealer has been so successful in his 
trade that we are assured that 40 percent 
more automobiles will be on our highways 
and in our parking lots in just 12 years. The 
roadbuilder’s concern is pavement to the 
horizon for the use and enjoyment of just 
this generation. To say that he is oblivious to 
the destruction of park lands and forests, 
trout streams, and swimming holes, historic 
places and monuments would be unchari- 
table. He knows the consequences of these 
concrete bastions, but to the highwayman 
it is the Manifest Destiny of the Twentieth 
Century. And when his monotonous free- 
ways from coast to coast are complete and 
firmly fixed John Steinbeck reminds us in his 
delightful book, Travels with Charlie, that it 
will be possible to travel all the way from 
New York City to Los Angeles and see abso- 
lutely nothing. 

Too often our political authorities at all 
levels of Government are goaded into deci- 
sions affecting our vital natural resources by 
financial pressures of more jobs, more taxes, 
and more industrial expansion, The catchy 
slogan “We want payrolls—Not picnics” for 
several years effectively beat back support to 
add a unique and scenic midwestern lake- 
shore area to our national park system. 

Opposition to many construction projects 
in the past has been tantamount to resist- 
ing progress. The question of course is what 
constitutes progress. Is the dam or highway 
which wipes out the ecology of an entire 
area justified because it is more expedient 
and less costly? I submit that to preserve 
the integrity of our air, water and land re- 
sources we may expect in the future to pay 
more for less expedient highways, automo- 
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biles, electric power, agricultural crops, hous- 
ing and real estate. 

Pay more for less? This seems an anathema 
to our national system. But on fuller analy- 
sis, paying more means buying more—a bet- 
ter living space and a climate for economic 
and social well-being. The problem has come 
from our inability to see the social and long- 
term costs of “more” without “better.” Or 
if we see the costs we cannot give them a 
dollar figure, so conclude they are worthless. 

Paying more for automobiles will be worth 
it if they have effective emission control de- 
vices. Paying more for electricity will be buy- 
ing more if we buy thermal pollution control 
of our waters. 

Discounting all of the offensive billboards, 
neon signs and auto junk yards, the toxic 
wastess we pour into the atmosphere and 
into our lakes and streams should give suf- 
ficient alarm to the present course until we 
know more about where we are going. 

A number of respected scientists predict 
that our end will not be in nuclear holo- 
caust or by colliding with another planet, 
but by suffocating in our own waste and 
poison, by the gradual destruction of our 
ecology. Even the late Robert Frost had a 
philosophic quandary which might be worth 
repeating here. He says it with mixed 
emotions, 

“FIRE AND ICE 
“Some say the world will end in fire. 
Some say in ice. 
From what I’ve tasted of desire 
I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 
I think I know enough of hate 
To say that for destruction ice 
Is also great 
And would suffice.” 


Other equally respected men of science 
scoff at these pessimistic predictions and rid- 
icule their colleagues as peddlers of avant- 
garde scientific fiction, Whether these morbid 
prognostications are scientifically sound is 
open to debate. Yet, that being the case, it 
would be appropriate, indeed mandatory, 
that we proceed with caution and some de- 
gree of certainty in our efforts to reduce 
nature to the will of man. For today’s com- 
fort and convenience may be tomorrow’s 
agony and bewilderment; this generation’s 
profit may cost another’s bankruptcy. 

The classic example of economic and social 
myopia in America is witnessed in the great 
cities who throughout our history have used 
conveniently located streams and lakes as 
open sewers for filth, refuse, and waste of 
every kind. i 

Public tolerance for this practice grew from 
a false notion that the supply of water was 
endless and that people and their factories 
had a right to a quick and convenient dis- 
posal route. As apparent and offensive as this 
practice was even in the beginning, no one 
questioned the modus operandi of the early 
manufacturers and towns. Water was avail- 
able in abundance, making quality no prob- 
lem. But this is no longer true. The water 
per person has decreased with population 
growth and wastes have increased. Space 
between towns and factories has disappeared. 
Everyone now lives in someone else’s back- 
yard. One man’s junkyard is another's liv- 
ing space. Our old and bad environmental 
habits and attitudes in this context must 
change if we are to have a livable world. 

A part of that “myth of superabundance” 
which Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
refers to in his book, The Quiet Crisis, has 
left every river basin in the contiguous 
United States polluted. The question of 
utmost importance is whether industry, gov- 
ernment and all levels of society together 
have the capacity and determination to 
reverse the trend toward greater water pol- 
lution in an economy so vitally dependent 
upon readily available supplies of clean 
water. 
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Now we treat our oceans in the same reck- 
less manner as we did our inland lakes, 
streams, and estuaries in the 1800's and early 
1900’s. To most, the sea, if not bottomless, 
is limitless in its capacity to absorb the 
wastes of our society. The Henry Thoreaus 
of today see their warnings go unheeded. 
Most coastal cities barge their wastes to sea— 
usually just far enough out to “get by.“ 

Some municipal and industrial planners 
have grand schemes to use the oceans as 
endless waste disposal without knowing the 
effect this practice might have on a marine 
ecology so beneficial, indeed essential, to 
mankind. An affluent world ironically faced 
with hunger cannot afford to gamble with 
the resouces of the sea. Our lives or our chil- 
dren's may be at stake. 


WATER QUALITY STANDARDS 


Will we correct our environmental bad 
habits before it is too late? A current testing 
ground to gauge our will and measure our de- 
termination lies in implementing the Water 
Quality Act of 1965. This landmark legislation 
provides for the establishment of water qual- 
ity standards, initiated by the states and 
submitted for approval to the Secretary of 
the Interior. The standards, which are ap- 
plicable to interstate waters, are adopted by 
the states only after public hearings and ap- 
proved by the Secretary when in his judg- 
ment the standards meet the requirements 
of the Act. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
water quality standards called for by the 1965 
Act consist of two basic ingredients: (1) 
Water quality criteria which establishes the 
use, and (2) A plan to enforce and implement 
them. The criteria relates to the numerical 
value assigned to such factors as biochemical 
oxygen demand (BOD), dissolved oxygen 
(DO), the temperature parameters, the acid- 
ity (Ph factor) and other conditions by which 
we measure water to determine what proper 
use it may be given. The plan for implemen- 
tation and enforcement refers to when and 
how the criteria shall be applicable to specific 
areas. 

These standards must take into considera- 
tion water use and value for public water 
supplies, propagation of fish and wildlife, 
recreational purposes, and agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and other legitimate uses. In the 
same instance Section 10(c)(3) specifically 
provides that the water quality standards 
shall . . . enhance the quality of water.” 

Interpreting the language of the statute set 
off a controversy among all water users which 
was resolved on February 8, 1968, by Secretary 
Udall’s “nondegradation” statement. It was 
so named because (following approval of 
some of the initial standards in 1967) some 
of the mindful conservationists in this very 
audience vigorously protested that the De- 
partment was approving standards which per- 
mitted a lowering or degradation of existing 
water quality. Our critics were quick to re- 
mind us that we were ignoring the Congres- 
sional mandate to “enhance the quality of 
water.” 

Secretary Udall gave all sides their day in 
court and then decided to ask each state to 
include substantially the following language 
in their water quality standards: 

“Waters whose existing quality is better 
than the established standards as of the 
date on which such standards become effec- 
tive will be maintained at their existing high 
quality. These and other waters of your State 
will not be lowered in quality unless and 
until it has been affirmatively demonstrated 
to the State water pollution control agency 
and the Department of the Interior that 
such change is justifiable as a result of nec- 
essary economic or social development and 
will not interfere with or become injurious 
to any assigned uses made of, or presently 
possible, in such waters. This will require 
that any industrial, public or private proj- 
ect or development which would constitute 
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a new source of pollution or an increased 
source of pollution to high quality waters 
will be required, as part of the initial proj- 
ect design, to provide the highest and best 
degree of waste treatment available under 
existing technology, and, since these are also 
Federal standards, these waste treatment re- 
quirements will be developed cooperatively.” 

I should like to emphasize that we re- 
quest from the states a statement only sub- 
stantially similar to this. Like the standards 
themselves such language will necessarily 
vary from state to state. When it can be 
shown that economic or social de- 
velopment justifies a reduction of water 
quality and that such reduction will not 
interfere with existing uses, a lowering of 
water quality will be permitted (if the new 
industry is willing to install the best prac- 
ticable means of treatment to minimize its 
abuse of such high quality water). 

Most segments of society have accepted the 
standards approach as a logical battle plan 
to attack one of the most critical domestic 
problems facing this country. Almost every 
state is to be congratulated for a genuine 
spirit of cooperation and a keen sense of 
purpose to accomplish the task at hand. In- 
dustry, too, should be lauded for seeking to 
upgrade its treatment technology to meet 
water quality standards. And for the most 
part business is moving forward willingly. 
As an example of a healthy attitude toward 
clean water, I am told that capital spending 
for the control of both air and water pollu- 
tion by the business community will show 
a marked increase in 1968. Estimates given 
me show the chemical industry spending 
42% more for water pollution control this 
year than in 1967. For the same purpose 
textiles will increase its funding 136%, the 
mining industry 51%, electric and gas utili- 
ties 32% and fabricated metals and instru- 
ment makers will be up 64%. 

In administering the Water Quality Act 
we are of course not without our critics. 
Some have accused the Department of 
usurping the states’ authority and others 
complain that we have formulated national 
water quality standards. 

This is not true. We have been continually 
aware that the primary responsibility for 
establishing these standards rests with the 
states. Our policies, consistent with both the 
language and the spirit of the Congressional 
mandate, are designed to protect this prin- 
. cipal responsibility. I want to make it per- 
fectly clear that the standards are not 
identical. The wide variety of differences in 
the standards is reflected in the many desig- 
nated uses of water, the nature of the water 
resource, climate, population, industrial 
activity and a host of other variables. No na- 
tional standard is intended and when the 
states adopt standards of their own which 
meet the terms of the Act they are approved. 

A few of our critics have complained that 
the Department has demanded the adoption 
of effluent standards relating to the quality 
of matter permitted to be discharged into 
interstate streams. More particularly, these 
few say that we are insisting upon secondary 
treatment or its equivalent. The main thrust 
of this argument is that we made this a re- 
quirement in a document, Guidelines for 
Establishing Water Quality Standards for 
Interstate Waters, dated May 1966. These 
Guidelines were not issued as Federal regula- 
tions but merely to give some direction to 
the states in adopting standards which 
would meet the requirements of the Act. 
Certainly the Guidelines could not be con- 
strued as a mandatory directive. Secondary 
treatment is an engineering term generally 
understood to refer to the removal of 75% 
to 90% of biological oxygen demanding ma- 
terials. Sophisticated engineers know that 
the term is not directly transferable to most 
industrial plants effluents, that it is impre- 
cise when it is used beyond its normal pur- 
view. That purview is the measure of treat- 
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ment of municipal wastes. Only when it is a 
fully accurate term should it be used, and 
when we can be more precise, other descrip- 
tions of quality should be used. 

This ent has not demanded ap- 
plication of “secondary treatment” to all 
effluents as a pre-condition of approval of 
any State’s standards. It is interesting to 
note, however, that almost every State has 
gone to what engineers shorthand jargon 
terms “secondary treatment” for its munici- 
pal wastes by its own choice. 

In the Department we are not concerned 
with effluent standards but with standards 
of water quality and assuring that the set 
criteria to permit assigned uses will, in fact, 
be achieved within a reasonable period of 
time. That is our interest and I think we 
should stop this argument over what “sec- 
ondary treatment” means and get on with 
the business of cleaning up our waters. 


THE ROLE OF THE CONSERVATION COMMUNITY 


Speaking of getting on with the business 
of water clean up, you—the conservation 
community—have a critical role to play in 
this work. In a decade which is unparalleled 
in American history for achievements in the 
field of conservation you have already been 
remarkable leaders. Much has been done, but 
much more lies ahead. Now we must quicken 
the pace. The future role of the conservation 
community must be more active than the 
past. Together we must work to: 

(1) Create a climate of public opinion that 
demands clean water and higher environ- 
mental quality. 

(2) Assist the states and Federal Govern- 
ment in setting the remaining water quality 
standards. 

(3) Support needed legislative tools and 
generate public acceptance of them. We need 
your leadership to enact the Water Quality 
Improvement Act of 1968, now pending before 
Congress. It will enable us to fund the con- 
struction grant program at the actual level 
of authorization. We need your help to back 
state legislation and funding of clean water 
measures. 

(4) Create institutions to plan and manage 
our water and wastes. Keep up your sup- 
port for watershed associations, river basin 
compacts, state-wide management bodies for 
water and waste, and use of land. 

(5) Help fill the gap in manpower needed 
to operate America’s water and waste man- 
agement systems, Encourage people to pursue 
careers in conservation and pollution con- 
trol, and support better salaries for these 
important jobs. Help educate youth in the 
attitudes and skills necessary to protect and 
improve America’s natural heritage. 

(6) Monitor water quality and the whole 
program to set, implement, and enforce water 
quality standards. 

I regard the conservation community as an 
extension of our surveillance and early warn- 
ing system to prevent ecological disasters and 
promote environmental quality. 

You are the first line of defense in pro- 
tecting our living space against unnecessary 
unthinking and destructive incursions of 
man’s activities. 

Focus public attention on trouble spots— 
inadequately built or operated waste treat- 
ment plants, industrial carelessness, govern- 
ment oversight. Keep up the political pres- 
sure for conservation, pollution contro] and 
environmental quality on all levels of govern- 
ment. 

I have outlined a number of ways the con- 
servation community can help protect the 
quality of our environment. 

There is still another area where your ac- 
tion, combined with Government’s, can help 
assure that national policies can cope with 
national environment problems. 

There is a gap today, and a serious one, in 
our reporting and review of national resource 
and environment policy. For national eco- 
nomic and defense affairs we have a system 
of an annual Executive Branch report on 
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problems and policies, then Legislative 
Branch review and hearings on this report 
and analysis by an informed community of 
policy analysts. 

The Defense Department conducts yearly 
posture hearings before the Appropriations 
and the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and Senate. The Defense statement and 
Congressional hearings are then discussed 
and criticized by the press and also by the 
network of defense and foreign policy re- 
search centers which have grown up since 
World War II in universities, industry, and 
non-profit research organizations. 

A comparable system also exists for eco- 
nomic matters where the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers prepares a periodic statement 
on the United States’ economy—the Eco- 
nomic Report of the President—which is then 
the subject of hearings before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee. The report and hearings 
are then discussed by the press and by a 
strong network of economic policy analysts 
in universities and research organizations. 

But for resources and environment, there 
is no such system for analysis. I do not think 
we can delay having one any longer. 

Our resource problems are too complex, 
and effects of failing to solve them too dis- 
astrous to allow a gap in analysis. 

We need this system of examination to 
assure that our policies are adequate for the 
complex and growing resource and environ- 
ment problems. 

We need a system to assure in the Execu- 
tive and Legislative Branches coordination 
and continuity of various aspects of environ- 
ment and resource policy. A recent study by 
the Library of Congress lists some 38 parts 
of the Executive Branch and some 24 stand- 
ing committees of Congress concerned with 
water problems alone. Coordinated policies 
under such a structure require a sustained 
and persistent review. 

The reporting and hearing mechanism 
would expand considerably the public’s 
awareness of the complex resource prob- 
lems. The whole resource picture, the total 
natural environment would be considered 
as a unit, as it really is, not fragmented 
artificially into separate pieces for study. One 
resource would be related to another, one 
form of pollution to another. 

We have come to realize lately the critical 
importance of ecology—the inter-relatedness 
of things. The public wants to know more 
about ecological problems, and, indeed, the 
public must have sufficient information of 
this kind to permit fully rational land, water 
and air use decisions. 

I suggest that this Nation needs, and you 
support, a system at the federal level which 
sets forth, on a regular, periodic basis, our 
conservation and resource policies for dis- 
cussion, debate and decision by the people of 
the United States. The process must become 
permanent—institutionalized. 

The system would work like this: 

(1) The Executive Branch would issue an 
annual report on the status of resource prob- 
lems and policies. 

(2) Congress would then hold hearings on 
this report to assess whether the policies 
are adequate for the problems. 

(3) The report and hearings should be dis- 
cussed and analyzed by the press, the public, 
the conservation community, and other 
groups concerned with resource policy. This 
examination should be backed up by a strong 
network of centers for resource policy 
analysis, located at universities as well as in 
non-profit and commercial research organi- 
zations. 

To date, only scattered elements of this 
system exist, and, if we are to have better 
resource policy in the future, then we 
must—with the help of the conservation 
community—create such a system. 

Insofar as we have, as a Nation, looked at 
our resource problems as a whole in the 
past—at their specific elements and inter- 
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actions—we have done so intermittently, in 
an ad hoc fashion, through periodic study 
commissions which looked at the resource 
problem or part of it, issued their reports 
and recommendations and then disbanded. 
The reports and the recommendations, for 
the most part, have gathered dust on the 
shelves. 

For example, over the past 35 years, we 
have had— 

The National Resources Board and Advi- 
sory Committee in 1934; 

The National Resource Committee in 1935; 

The National Resource Planning Board 
from 1939 to 1943; 

The Water Resources Policy Commission 
(Cooke Commission) under President Tru- 
man in 1950; 

The Materials Policy Commission (Paley 
Commission) in 1952; 

The resource proposals contained in the 
first and second Hoover commissions; 

The Advisory Committee on Water Re- 
sources Policy under President Eisenhower; 

The Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources in 1960. 

After each body made its report, it dis- 
banded. 

As a result, we have lacked the continued 
analysis of overall resource policies—by both 
the Executive and Legislative Branches— 
which effective resource and environmental 
policy requires. 

As I see it the conservation community 
can have an important part in creating and 
sustaining this needed institutional sys- 
tem for resource management. 

Here’s what you can do: 

(1) Be strong and vocal in support of 
this periodic report on total resource prob- 
lems which is then the subject of hearings. 

(2) Act to create the strong network of 
centers to analyze and criticize and offer new 
answers to our resource problems and poli- 


cies. 

(3) When the system begins to operate, 
the conservation community must help ana- 
lyze and criticize the statements of problems 
and of the actions proposed to deal with 
them, and offer new answers. 

Let me conclude with this charge: Do not 
drop the banner for a quality environment. 
You—the conservation community—were 
the vanguard in the fight for clean water 
when it began. Your cause has now been 
accepted. According to recent polls nearly 
90% of the American people support a vig- 
orous clean water and clean air program, 

But you must not become complacent, or 
feel your job is done. More than ever we 
need you. You must continue in the fore- 
front of this fight—for it will continue, in 
different arenas, perhaps, but it will con- 
tinue—until environmental quality becomes 
a permanent consideration in American life. 
We have laid the ground rules—the water 
quality standards—for the next stage of the 
clean water fight. Learn the new ground 
rules and move forward by them—vigorously, 
positively, and undaunted. 


A MEASURE OF PURPOSE 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the honor and privilege to attend 
an Armed Forces Day celebration in the 
city of Dallas, Tex. 

I was particularly impressed by the 
major address of that occasion, made by 
Army Chief of Staff Harold K. Johnson. 
General Johnson was introduced by the 
former commander of the U.S. Military 
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Assistance Command, Vietnam, Lt. Gen. 
Paul D. Harkins, who began his service 
career by being appointed to the US. 
Military Academy in 1925, and graduated 
in 1929. 

When the United States entered World 
War II, General Harkins was on duty 
as Brigade S-3 of the Ist Cavalry 
Brigade, Fort Bliss, Tex. In October 1942 
he participated in the American inva- 
sion of North Africa as deputy chief of 
staff of the Western Task Force. 

After the decision was made in 1943 
to invade Sicily, General Harkins, as 
deputy chief of staff of the 7th US. 
Army, helped work out the invasion plan. 
During the last year and a half of World 
War II operations in Europe he served 
as the deputy chief of staff of the 3d 
U.S. Army, commanded by the late Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr. For a few months 
following the end of the war, he was 
deputy chief of staff of the 15th US. 
Army in Europe. 

During the Korean war, General 
Harkins served as chief of staff of the 
8th U.S. Army from April to December 
1953, when he became commanding gen- 
eral of the 45th Infantry Division. In 
March 1953, he assumed command of the 
24th Infantry Division, also stationed in 
Korea. 

General Harkins was appointed in 
August 1954 as deputy assistant chief 
of staff G-3 for International Affairs for 
the Department of the Army. On July 
25, 1955, he was appointed assistant 
chief of staff G-3, the Department of 
the Army. When the Department of the 
Army general staff was reorganized in 
early 1956, he become assistant deputy 
chief of staff for Military Operations. 

From Washington, D.C., General 
Harkins went to Turkey as commanding 
general of NATO’s Allied Land Forces, 
Southeastern Europe, on August 22, 1957. 
He became deputy commander in chief 
and chief of staff, U.S. Army, Pacific, in 
September 1960, and assumed his post 
as commander of U.S. Military Assist- 
ance Command, Vietnam. in 1962. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would like 
to have General Johnson’s speech, as 
well as General Harkins’ excellent intro- 
duction of the Army Chief of Staff, made 
a part of the Recorp, in order that all of 
us might be reminded of the great debt 
we owe this outstanding body of officers 
who have been produced by our Ameri- 
can military system. I commend these 
remarks to my colleagues: 

A MEASURE OF PURPOSE 
(Address by Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, Armed Forces Day 

luncheon, Dallas, Tex., May 17, 1968) 

One of the finest and least heralded bless- 
ings of an occasion like this is the oppor- 
tunity it gives us to reflect. On this Armed 
Forces Day I will measure the Army against 
the standard of our national purpose. To my 
knowledge, the best statement of our na- 
tional purpose is the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution. 

In case you have forgotten, the Preamble 
goes like this: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common Defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings 
of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 
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There are six special items in that para- 
graph that I want to use as a checklist to 
measure the Army. The first of these is “We, 
the people 

The Army is people—Americans by birth or 
by adoption—the boy next-door—the young- 
ster down the street. Our leaders come not 
from the landed nobility nor from families 
of wealth and influence. They come from both 
high and humble homes. Many more of them 
graduate from colleges and universities across 
our land than from the Military Academy at 
West Point. Some, not yet college graduates, 
come from officer candidate schools or up 
through the ranks. As an overview, Army 
people average about 2214 years of age, and 
most of them enter the Army as privates and 
second lieutenants. They are bigger, tougher 
and better educated than were the men of 
my generation. Fewer of them are court- 
martialed and less drop out from psychiatric 
disorders than was the case with their fathers 
and older brothers of World War II and 
Korea. 

The Army measures its strength in peo- 
ple—not in weapons or machines. The fact 
that these people come from every segment 
of our society gives us just what we need— 
an Army of, by and for the people. I deplore 
the thought some have advanced that we 
should abandon the draft and shift to an 
all-professional Army. If we were to do that, 
inevitably we would create a gap with the 
people the Army is designed to serve. That 
is just the opposite of what we want to do. 
Today, the American people are the Army’s 
conscience and the Army is the servant of 
the people who support and sustain the 
Army. That, in my opinion, is just the way 
it ought to be. 

The first national purpose laid out in the 
Preamble is, “. .. to form a more perfect 
Union .. .” Nothing could more accurately 
describe the original—and a continuing— 
purpose of our Armed Forces. Even before 
the Nation was, these fighting men were. 
From New England to Georgia—13 wide- 
spread colonies in all—they were called up 
and committed before their cause had a 
formal name. They were earning battle 
streamers before they had a national flag on 
which to hang them. They won independ- 
ence for the colonies before the colonies 
could form a union. But—and this is a point 
never to be forgotten—once the Nation had 
been welded and hammered into shape, its 
Army and Navy were recast time after time 
in the national image. They have grown up 
in the likeness of the people they helped 
hold together in a union which, though 
tried in blood and fire, continues to with- 
stand the test of time. 

A second national purpose stated in the 
Preamble is. to establish justice and 
insure domestic tranquility ...” Many peo- 
ple think of an Army only in terms of wag- 
ing a war. Actually, our Army has a much 
broader mission—one that has an objec- 
tive beyond any war. Just as the soldier 
swears to uphold the Constitution against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic, so do our 
Armed Forces stand ready to respond to re- 
quests for assistance from civil authority 
when law enforcement agencies at the city, 
state, and federal civilian levels prove in- 
adequate for the task. 

Our forefathers quickly recognized the 
simple fact that if the American purpose was 
to amount to anything, the young Republic 
must first survive as a nation. Thus we see 
the words “. .. provide for the common de- 
fense , . .” delineating a third and very 
practical purpose in the Preamble. 

The concept of a common defense has, of 
course, changed as our Nation grew. In those 
early days the young government took itself 
to defend its newly formed union of former 
colonies—with the help of the militia. As we 
gained stature as a nation, the American 
vision spread across our continent and took 
root in the hearts of men in other lands. 
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As America grew she assumed her rightful 
responsibilities as a member of the family 
of nations. And, as the distance between na- 
tions lost its efficiency as an insulator, the 
concept of a common defense evolved into 
our present policy of collective security— 
one implied since 1939 and formally in being 
since the close of World War II. So, as surely 
and as sincerely as our forefathers pledged 
their new government to provide for the com- 
mon defense of every part of their newly 
formed nation, America today pledges with 
other freedom-loving nations to join in com- 
mon defense aggression. America 
knows, as do her partners. that a single na- 
tion cannot stand alone against a determined 
aggressor. Quite often a concerned citizen 
asks—as he should—why we fight on foreign 
soll. There to, survival is our aim. But in 
modern war, the farther away we can man 
our defenses, the more secure we become at 
home. 

When the framers of our Constitution in- 
cluded the phrase, “Promote the general 
welfare” in the Preamble, they had no way 
of knowing how great a role the Army would 
play. But hardly had the Revolution been 
won before the young Republic was using its 
small military force to explore beyond the 
Appalachians, make maps, and build roads. 
The Military Academy at West Point, estab- 
lished in 1802, was the Nation’s first engi- 
neering school. Its sons were to accomplish 
such peacetime feats as the digging of the 
Panama Canal, the building of the Alaskan 
Highway, and countless improvements to the 
rivers and harbors of a growing country. It 
was Army medical men who conquered yellow 
and typhoid fever, developed the chlorination 
of water, blood plasma substitutes, and 
flame- proof fabrics. An Army officer managed 
the Manhattan project in World War II that 
developed the atomic bomb. The Army’s team 
of scientists developed and launched the 
Free World’s first artificial satellite in 1958. 

The list of such accomplishments—col- 
lateral contributions to the general welfare 
made while the Army was pursuing its pri- 
mary missions—is much too long for reci- 
tation here. The point to remember is that 
our Armed Forces have always been com- 
mitted to the principle that economic and 
scientific growth is as indispensable to na- 
tional defense as battalions, battleships, and 
missiles. This is just the philosophy you 
might expect in a military force that is the 
servant and not the master of the people 
who nurture it. 

The Preamble’s concluding national pur- 
pose—the last but certainly not the least 
proviso—is to “. . . secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and posterity. ...” 

What does the word secure mean? 

Popular usage in recent years has given 
it the connotation of “to get” or to obtain.” 
A more proper meaning is to make safe, to 
guard, to protect; or to make sure, certain, 
firm. That is what the writers of the Con- 
stitution had in mind. They knew that the 
colonies did not have to bind together and 
fight to get or obtain freedom. Freedom of 
speech, freedom of assembly, and freedom of 
the press were accepted facts in our colonies, 
long before they were formally guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights. Our colonial forefathers 
were among the freest people in the world 
at that time. They fought not to obtain free- 
dom but to retain—to secure—the liberty 
they already had. 

What they fought to make secure, we have 
inherited. But with that inheritance we must 
also accept the responsibility to see that all 
our national purposes continue to stand firm 
and secure. But that is not all. It has been 
well said that “Freedom is never an accom- 
plished fact. It is always a process.” By the 
same token, the building of a democratic 
nation is a continuing process, Each genera- 
tion of Americans must continue the work 
of completing the unfinished edifice of 
democracy. And, just as we are dwelling in 
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a structure whose walls have not yet been 
completely raised, whose spires are still 
reaching higher, we are also privileged to 
enjoy a freedom for which payment will 
never be completed. We are buying freedom 
on the installment plan. When men cry for 
freedom and peace in the same breath, they 
are asking for a blessing for which we must 
work and pray yet a little longer. Every gen- 
eration of Americans may be required to 
pay its installment in the currency of per- 
sonal sacrifice, and the people of each gen- 
eration will not be prepared to make that 
sacrifice unless they care enough to become 
Personally involved. 

President Johnson just recently reaffirmed 
this thought in these words: 

“Freedom and peace in the United States 
can only be secured if America remains in- 
volved in, and concerned with, the future of 
human freedom throughout the world.” 

That is why I tell our soldiers that when 
they leave the Service they must be respon- 
sible for their fellow citizens and become in- 
volved in the workings of their country. I 
have told our soldiers in Vietnam that they 
have a job to do there and another one 
waiting for them when they return to civil 
life—the job of becoming personally in- 
volved—not just concerned—but involved. 
That is why I tell young people at every 
opportunity that their task is not to discredit 
and discard everything that has been handed 
to them, but to analyze and reject the worth- 
less while continuing to build on that which 
is consistent with high purpose. 

That is why I now suggest that we measure 
all that we do as individuals against those 
noble purposes that are so well outlined for 
us a5 a people in the Preamble. Each of us 
can do this from time to time by simply ask- 
ing the question: Does my personal brand of 
involvement help to form a more perfect 
union? Does it help provide for the common 
defense? Promote the general welfare? 

Does it? 

If the answer is no, or if we even hestitate 
before we can say yes, we had better find out 
where we jumped the track and lost our 
direction. 

As nationally constituted we have purpose. 
The final question I would ask now is, are we, 
as a people, purposeful? 

I want to read you a part of a letter writ- 
ten to me by a proud young widow, whose 
husband knew the meaning of purpose. She 
said: 

“As a husband, father and soldier, he served 
those he loved with all the devotion and 
dedication one man might ever possess. I shall 
always be proud in knowing that his service 
in the United States Army and his supreme 
sacrifice were to further the cause of free- 
dom and peace for our Country.” 

That husband-father-soldier had purpose 
in full measure. His wife has pride in his pur- 
pose and in the service for which he gave his 
life. You and I can take the same sort of 
pride in him and in the thousands like him 
whom we honor today—those who have served 
and those who are still serving in the uni- 
form of their country so that we can enjoy the 
blessings of liberty and pass them on—un- 
diminished—to generations yet unborn. 


INTRODUCTION FOR GENERAL JOHNSON, ARMED 
Forces Day, DALLAS, TEX., May 17, 1968 
Distinguished guests, Ladies and Gentle- 

men: Ve are delighted to welcome our guest 

speaker and his lady to Dallas. 

Indeed, it is an honor for all of us, and a par- 

ticular honor for me, to introduce them. 
Actually, General Johnson needs no intro- 

duction to this group. Most of us are familiar 
with his 35 years of distinguished service to 
our country. But I think it is more than ap- 
propriate to introduce Mrs. Johnson who for 

33 years has been by his side—through his 

trials—tribulations——and his many suc- 

cesses. And I am sure that General Johnson 
himself would be the first to agree—more 
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than anyone else—that Dorothy has been a 
staunch arm to lean on through the years. 
Dorothy, will you please stand so that all can 
recognize the Chief of Staff to the Chief of 
Staff of the Army. 

Born in North Dakota, General Johnson 
didn’t believe in going west—he went east 
and graduated from West Point in 1933 as a 
2nd lieutenant of Infantry. 1942, then a 
Ueutenant colonel, found him on duty with 
the Philippine Scouts when Bataan fell. He 
made the famous death march and from 42 
to 45 was a guest of the Jap Government 
prison camp system—serving in the Philip- 
pines, Japan and Korea. 

Back in the U.S. in 45 and through the 
school system, including the Command and 
General Staff College and the Armed Forces 
Staff College. 

1950 found him back in Korea where as an 
infantryman he commanded two Cavalry 
regiments. The Cavalry got even later when 
as a “dyed-in-the-wool” Cavalryman they 
sent me to Korea in 53 and let me command 
two Infantry divisions! 

Back to the U.S., the National War College, 
and then to G-3, Department of the Army. As 
my executive officer he kept me out of jail. 
But we did so poorly they decided to change 
the name of G-3 to Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations. 

Next we find time in Europe with the 
Seventh Army—then in CENTO with the 
NATO Command. 

Back to the U.S, and a new honor—Com- 
mandant of the Command and General Staff 
College at Leavenworth. 

Once again the Pentagon tentacles reached 
out and made him Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Military Operations and in July 64 he was 
appointed Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, the 
youngest since General MacArthur. 

Looking over his fabulous career—he 
moved so often, I’m beginning to wonder if 
it was because he didn’t pay his rent! 

He has so many awards and decorations 
from home and abroad—they are too many 
to mention. I understand at a recent physi- 
cal—after the Doc admired his many medals 
he asked him how he felt. The General said 
he felt a bit tired. After a complete exam, 
the Doc assured him everything was OK— 
he just had a bit of medal fatigue! 

Among his other accomplishments he has 
four Honorary Degrees in Law, Education and 
Humanities. 

He’s active in the Boy Scouts—is a Silver 
Beaver and a Silver Buffalo. 

He is a 33rd Degree Mason and a man of 
the Church. 

You know these are people who live in 
America—but I want to present to you a Real 
American—General Harold K. Johnson, Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army. 


IDAHOAN AWARDED MEDALS 


HON. GEORGE HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
today I was privileged to attend cere- 
monies at the Pentagon during which 
an Idahoan from my congressional dis- 
trict, Maj. Bruce D. Stocks, USAF, was 
awarded the Air Force Cross and also 
the Koren Kolligian, Jr., trophy. 

This trophy, Mr. Speaker, was estab- 
lished in 1958 by Mr. and Mrs. Koren 
Kolligian from the State of Massachu- 
setts, in memory of their son, the late 
Koren Kolligian, Jr., who was declared 
missing on an Air Force T-33 flight off 
the California coast in 1955. The trophy 
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has become one of the Air Force’s most 
coveted awards for safety of flight and 
is presented annually to the aircrew 
member who responded most successfully 
to an emergency situation in flight during 
the year. Idahoans have every reason 
to be proud of Major Stock’s record. 
Mr. Speaker, under permission to in- 
clude extraneous material, I include both 
the citation accompanying the Air Force 
Cross and the citation accompanying the 
award of the Koren Kolligian, Jr., 
Trophy: 
CITATION To ACCOMPANY THE AWARD OF THE 
Am Force Cross ro Bruce D. STOCKS 
Major Bruce D. Stocks distinguished him- 
self by extraordinary heroism in connection 
with military operations against an opposing 
armed force as the pilot of an F-105 Thun- 
derchief near Hanoi, North Vietnam, on 19 
November 1967. On that date, Major Stocks 
led a flight assigned to suppress the surface- 
to-air missile threat for a twenty-ship strike 
force that had been directed to attack a 
strategic rail yard at the edge of Hanoi. He 
delivered his ordnance on the most threaten- 
ing site and warned the strike force of im- 
minent SAM attack. Due to his timely 
warning they were able to evade a salvo of 
missiles and depart the target area without 
battle damage. As Major Stocks turned to 
follow them out, shrapnel from an exploding 
surface-to-air missile hit his aircraft, wound- 
ing him in the chest and shoulder, When 
his wingman was hit seconds later, Major 
Stocks, in spite of his wounds, turned back 
toward the heavily defended target to suc- 
cessfully escort the damaged aircraft to a 
safe bailout area. Through his extraordinary 
heroism, superb airmanship, and aggressive- 
ness, Major Stocks reflected the highest credit 
upon himself and the United States Air 
Force. 
CITATION To ACCOMPANY THE AWARD OF THE 
Koren KOLLIGIAN, JR., TROPHY 


The Koren Kolligian, Jr. Trophy is 
awarded to Major Bruce D. Stocks in recog- 
nition of his outstanding feat of airmanship 
in successfully coping with an emergency 
situation during a combat mission over 
North Vietnam. 

Major Stocks distinguished himself by 
extraordinary achievement while participat- 
ing in aerial flight on 19 November 1967. 
Major Stocks was the lead pilot in a flight 
of four F-105F aircraft attempting to sup- 
press enemy radar controlled defensive 
weapons. While maneuvering near the target 
area, Major Stocks’ and his wingman’s air- 
craft were severely damaged by enemy sur- 
face-to-air missiles. Major Stocks sustained 
severe wounds in his left arm and chest, 
In addition, his radio was destroyed and the 
aircraft fuel system was damaged. Damage 
to the wingman's aircraft caused massive 
fuel syphoning which made an engine flame- 
out imminent. Despite his incapacitation, he 
quickly assessed the damage of each aircraft 
and escorted his wingman to a safe bailout 
area. After the crew ejected, Major Stocks 
provided protective air cover until search 
and rescue aircraft arrived on the scene. 
He then flew to a rendezvous with a post- 
strike tanker, and in face of the complica- 
tions caused by the damaged fuel system, 
loss of radio, and effects of his wounds, Major 
Stocks was able to accurately assess the sit- 
uation and successfully complete the inflight 
refueling after jettisoning his external fuel 
tanks. Major Stocks then flew several hun- 
dred miles back to his home base where he 
successfully recoved his damaged aircraft. 

Stocks’ outstanding feat of airman- 
ship in successfully coping with this emer- 
gency while wounded and over enemy terri- 
tory conforms to the highest standards 
established for the Koren Kolligian, Jr., 
Trophy and refiects great credit upon himself 
and the United States Air Force. 
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FATHER HESBURGH: AFTER 16 
YEARS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, this 
marks the 16th year of the presidency of 
the University of Notre Dame of Father 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C. S. C. 

That the University of Notre Dame 
has made such extraordinary progress in 
developing itself as a center of excellence 
is in very large respect due to the dili- 
gence, the dedication, and the imagina- 
tion and intelligence of this extraordi- 
nary man. 

I insert at this point in the Record the 
text of an article in the May 19, 1968, 
issue of Michiana, the Sunday magazine 
of the South Bend Tribune, entitled 
“Father Hesburgh: After 16 Years,” by 
Phil Ault. 

The article follows: 

FATHER HESBURGH: AFTER 16 YEARS 
(By Phil Ault) 

A few days before Easter, a University of 
Notre Dame student grumbled to Father 
Theodore Hesburgh, C.S.C., the university 
president, “I'm glad spring vacation is com- 
ing. This place is dull.” 

“Dull?” exclaimed Father Hesburgh, his 
black eyes snapping in surprise. If you find 
this campus dull with all the things that 
are happening, you'll find the world is Dulls- 
ville the rest of your life.” 

Actually, Father Hesburgh is poorly pre- 
pared to discuss Dullsville. He's never been 
there. 

His life is too crowded to permit moments 
of dullness, As he completes his 16th year as 
president of Notre Dame next month, a record 
tenure in that office, he is involved in so 
many activities on and off campus that in 
effect he leads two lives. 

The lives are separate, and yet they are 
inextricably intertwined. One is his role 
as head of the best known Catholic univer- 
sity in the United States. The other is as a 
churchman of the world, which takes him 
away from the campus for many weeks every 
year. 

Unquestionably, after 16 years under his 
direction, Notre Dame is in the greatest in- 
tellectual ferment of its 126-year existence. 
This yeasty bubbling is evident in its aca- 
demic program, its social life, the extra- 
curricular pursuit of knowledge, and agita- 
tion among the student body for liberalized 
rules. 

The wniversity is immensely richer in phys- 
ical plant and financial resources than the 
day Father Hesburgh became president. 

Sixteen years is a long period for a man 
to preside over a major university. Especially 
this is true in tumultuous times such as 
these when higher education is undergoing 
double stress—the explosive expansion of 
man’s knowledge, and aggressive demands 
by students for greater freedom and a larger 
voice in campus policies. 

Notre Dame under Father Hesburgh has 
felt both these stresses. 

UNIQUELY SUITED FOR THE PRESIDENT'S CHAIR 

Over a thoughtful lunch recently, he 
looked back at his 16 years in office, con- 
sidering how the university and its students 
have changed. 

Now 50 (he will be 51 next Saturday), he 
has been im the president's chair since June 
1952, just after his 35th birthday. The term 
for the presidency previously was six years. 
His talent and personality have proved so 
uniquely suited to the post that he holds a 
more or less indefinite appointment, 
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The years and the heavy demands of his 
jobs have brought touches of gray to the 
temples of Father Hesburgh's jet black hair. 
They have done little to reduce his pent-up 
energy, however. He gets along with little 
sleep, at times putting in an 18-hour day 
when the burdens of his multiple tasks 
pile up. 

There is a quickness about him. His con- 
versation is brisk, His answers to questions, 
even the complicated ones, are precise and 
come forth rapidly. 

Walking bare-headed across the campus, he 
looks like a man in a hurry, as though pressed 
by the urgency to get more things done than 
the day's allotted 24 hours will permit. 

Father Hesburgh is disturbed by the de- 
mands and behavior of some Notre Dame 
students, and is quite conscious that he per- 
sonally has been the object of attack. Their 
chief criticism of him, expressed in student 
publications, is aimed at his frequent ab- 
sence from the campus. 

This criticism, he believes, is ill-founded 
and is based on two factors: a misunder- 
standing of the multiple role he plays in uni- 
versity and national affairs, and the natural 
tendency of the student activists to shoot at 
the man in charge. 

As a specific example, he mentions com- 
plaints from a few students that when 
Martin Luther King died, Father Hesburgh 
didn't lead the Notre Dame students in a 
body to the downtown South Bend memorial 
ceremonies. St. Mary's College classes were 
dismissed for this purpose, The complainers 
thought Notre Dame should have been closed, 
too, They said nothing was done because 
Father Hesburgh was out of town. 

“The day Martin Luther King was shot, I 
was in Washington attending a civil rights 
conference—the same goal he was working 
for,” Father Hesburgh explained. 

He is a member of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission and recently led the Vatican 
delegation to a special United Nations con- 
ference on Human rights at Tehran, Iran. 

“Isn't that doing as much for the cause, 
as leading a memorial march?” 

Furthermore, had he been here at the time 
Father Hesburgh would not have closed Notre 
Dame for the day as a memorial gesture. 

“The most important thing the university 
can do for the students is to make them com- 
petent,” he explained. “They are here to 
learn. It costs $130,000 a day to open the doors 
at Notre Dame, to teach them. I am against 
calling off classes as a gesture. 

“People will say that we did so after we 
beat Oklahoma in football 10 years ago. 
We've grown up a bit since then.” 


NOTRE DAME'S GROWING STATURE 


The striving for academic excellence recurs 
frequently in the president's conversation. 
With abundant evidence, he cites Notre 
Dame's growing stature in the eyes of educa- 
tors as a seat of learning. The days when 
it was brushed aside by many as just a 
“football school” are long gone. Recently he 
instituted an intensive faculty study of the 
university’s entire curriculum. 

Father Hesburgh’s concern with the stu- 
dent demands fits into this context. During 
his tenure the rigid restrictions on student 
conduct have been relaxed considerably. He 
finds himself unprepared, however, to give 
the agitators everything they want, because 
some demands violate what he regards as 
basic moral and administrative principles. 

It is important to realize, he says, that 
the upsurge of college campus agitation 
about rules is nationally organized. What 
has been happening at Notre Dame is only 
a part of the nationwide activity. 

The lists of student demands are similar 
everywhere in the United States, he contends. 
They are formulated by two groups, the Stu- 
dents for Democratic Action and the Na- 
tional Student Association. 

“These national organizations set their 
goals each September, and circulate them 
across the country,” Father Hesburgh ex- 
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plained. “They then pick certain schools as 
targets, where they think the chance of 
success is best.“ 

Where do they get their money? 

That's a good question,” he replied, but 
I know they have lots of it.” 

As he views today’s Notre Dame student 
body, only a very small segment—between 
1 and 5 per cent, more likely around 2 per 
cent—of it can be described as activists. 
About 70 per cent are apathetic concerning 
the demands of the agitators, while the re- 
maining 25 per cent are concerned with the 
issues raised but don’t choose to take an 
active role in them. 

“The agitator group always tries to get its 
people chosen as editors of the campus news- 
papers. That is part of the national pattern,” 
he said. “This can be done by activists fairly 
easily.” 

Seemingly the demands of the current crop 
of student agitators are never satisfied. Hav- 
ing achieved one concession, they push for 
a further one, and then another. 

This led to a hypothetical question: What 
if the university suddenly lifted all rules and 
restrictions, and gave the student activists 
everything they have ever asked? 

Father Hesburgh’s response was quick and 
succinct. We probably would have to create 
some new rules to make them happy.” 


NOTRE DAME’S BEST STUDENT BODY EVER 


Today’s student body at Notre Dame is the 
best ever, in his judgment. “If I didn't think 
so, I wouldn’t be here. The trouble is that 98 
per cent of them are being judged by the con- 
duct of the remaining 2 per cent.” 

Since his presidency has spanned a period 
of tremendous educational upheaval, Father 
Hesburgh inevitably finds differences between 
today's college students and those on the 
campus when he took office. He sees the cur- 
rent students as more knowledgeable but 
not necessarily more mature. 

“They are more critical than their parents 
were, more idealistic and sensitive. They are 
more intellectually involved—ready to go out 
and work in the slums, that kind of thing. 
Also, they are more affluent.” 

The students are under greater intellec- 
tual pressure than their fathers were in their 
college days, as the sum of human knowledge 
multiplies at a spectacular rate. Father Hes- 
burgh points out in his speeches that total 
human knowledge is doubling every 15 years. 
The need to distill this mass into teachable 
form, and the student’s ability to absorb it, 
are challenging to everyone in the university. 

“Freshmen today are getting mathematics 
that we used to start graduate students with, 
only 10 years ago,” he cites in illustration. 

Because he is absent from the campus so 
much on church, government, university 
fund-raising and academic projects, Father 
Hesburgh’s personal relationship with the 
students is less frequent than that enjoyed 
by presidents of some other smaller univer- 
sities. 

This has been seized upon by the anti- 
administration activists in the student body. 
They have dramatized it by publishing pic- 
tures of the president’s vacant chair in 
campus newspapers. 

There are aspects of Father Hesburgh’s 
bustling activity that these protestors either 
don’t know, or choose to ignore. 

Money, for example. Big money. 

At a time when many private colleges and 
universities struggle to stay alive financially, 
Notre Dame is enjoying a mammoth physical 
expansion program. Faculty salaries have 
been rising, and so has the academic level. 

Quite frankly, Father Hesburgh is a super- 
salesman in clerical garb. Super-salesmen 
don’t get that way by sitting at the desk and 
shuffling papers. They're out calling on pros- 

ts. 
E HIS TERRITORY: THE WORLD 

They know the territory. To Father Hes- 
burgh, the territory is the entire United 
States; in fact, the world. 
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His list of memberships on boards and 
committees is enormous. As a sampling, he 
is a trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, the Vatican’s per- 
manent representative on the International 
Atomic Energy Agency, president of the In- 
ternational Federation of Catholic Univer- 
sities, a member of the State Department’s 
Policy Planning Council and the President's 
General Advisory Committee on Foreign 
Assistance Programs. Plus, of course, his civil 
rights work. 

One tends to forget Father Hesburgh's 
priesthood as the conversation plunges into 
global problems and financing. Youthful 
idioms and an occasional mild expletive 
sprinkle his discourse. The tone is more that 
of a corporation executive. 

Then, just as naturally, the talk turns to 
a deep moral problem or a theological issue. 
He taught theology at Notre Dame before 
becoming executive vice-president in 1949. 
The fundamental religious commitment of 
his life never is far below the surface. 

In the past 10 years. Father Hesburgh and 
the organization he has created have raised 
close to $100 million for Notre Dame. This 
money has been used approximately half for 
physical plant, half for faculty improvement 
and academic strengthening. 

Much of this money has come from foun- 
dations and industries, of which the $15 
million from the Ford Foundation is the 
largest single contribution. Nearly $20 mil- 
lion has been contributed by Notre Dame 
alumni. 

“Very few of these gifts are surprises, the 
kind that come in over the transom,” the 
president explained. 

“Many are the result of solicitations made 
10 or 15 years ago. We work at it all the time, 
talking with potential donors, suggesting 
that gifts to the university be included in 
wills, We look everywhere for money. You 
never know where you will find it.” 

During the present “Summa” campaign 
to raise $52 million, Father Hesburgh has 
visited many American cities. He speaks at 
meetings, talks with individuals, holds press 
conferences and makes TV appearances. 

He talks about Notre Dame. As a priest, 
however, he has many questions thrown at 
him about the Catholic Church and the 
changes it is undergoing. These concern such 
matters as short skirts for nuns, birth con- 
trol and clerical celibacy. 

At a recent Los Angeles press conference, 
typically, he approved modern dress for 
nuns and the trend to allow them more free- 
dom. He sees the current debate as leading 
to improvements in the church during the 
next decade. 

“There will always be tension between 
those who want to go one way fast and those 
who want to go another way slowly,” he said. 
His own views seem to favor change at mod- 
erate speed, within clearly-defined moral 
limits. This is a point at which he comes in 
conflict with the “anything goes” programs 
of the more ardent student agitators. 

Father Hesburgh’s personal contacts are 
enormous. He receives as many as 200 letters 
a day, in several languages. 

From these contacts come leads that re- 
sult in contributions. 

PRIDE IN HIS PRODUCT 

However, a salesman can’t succeed on per- 
sonality alone. He must have something to 
sell. That, perhaps, is the source of Father 
Hesburgh’s greatest satisfaction—the prod- 
uct he is selling. 

“The money raised has helped us to im- 
prove the university, and that in turn makes 
it easier for us to raise more, It all ties to- 
gether. Things are happening here. 

“Take a look at what we had on our 
campus in just one week this spring. The 
Sophomore Literary Festival with Norman 
Mailer, William Buckley and other writers of 
national prominence. Two candidates for 
president, Bobby Kennedy and Eugene Mc- 
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Carthy. And the Cities in Context confer- 
ence, which included some of the world’s 
finest planners. 

“Think what it means for the students to 
have those things available to them.” 

The testy Mailer, usually a fighter against 
the establishment, called Notre Dame “one 
of the most exciting Catholic universities in 
America.” He said he thought it was ready 
to see his hard-nosed movie about the police. 
It was. 

The idea of Notre Dame being ready for 
Norman Mailer is surprising to many, and 
indicative of what is happening. 

Another aspect of this continuous fund 
raising affects the well-being of more than 
half the students; in fact, many could not 
be in school without it. 

Next year, 51 percent of the school’s under- 
graduate students will receive financial aid, 
averaging more than $1,000 per man. Total 
aid given to students next year will be more 
than $4 million. 

The cost of attending the university for 
one year, including tuition and room, plus 
ordinary travel and personal expenses, is 
close to $3,000. Eighty-five per cent of its 
students come from outside Indiana, and 
many have substantial travel expense. The 
availability of funds to help reduce this 
heavy burden is extremely important. 

Father Hesburgh is a night worker. If he 
weren't, he almost certainly would not be 
able to carry the load he does. He talks with 
many students in his office late at night. 
Often the sessions last long after midnight. 
For him, 2 a.m. is an early bedtime. 

Frequently he spends the business day in 
New York or Washington, catches a plane 
back to South Bend in the evening and puts 
in six hours at his desk in his simple, high- 
ceilinged office under Notre Dame's golden 
dome. He dictates at high speed into a ma- 
chine, and writes special things in longhand, 
in several languages. 


A SITTING DUCK 


I'm a sitting duck,” he grins. “My office 
light is on, there is no secretary around, a 
student can see I’m here, and walks in to 
say hello.” 

Some nights, he has as many as 20 student 
visitors. These mutually stimulating sessions 
may last until 2 or 3 a.m. and are one of 
Father Hesburgh’s best ways to keep in 
touch with the campus mood. 

Immediately after one such recent visit, 
in which he and a student discussed the 
moral aspects of campus rules until 4 a.m., 
Father Hesburgh wrote a long and emotional 
predawn letter to all students. In it he an- 
nounced his decision on disciplining four 
students who violated campus rules. 

He expressed emphatically his position on 
campus conduct, particularly demands for 
admission of women to the men’s dormitory 
rooms. 

“I may be naive, but I think it possible for 
men to be educated in the company of 
women without the necessity of having 
women in their dormitory rooms,” he wrote. 

“If this makes me medieval, I'll live with 
that and ask you all to pray for my replace- 
ment by someone more modern.” 

He quoted the advice given him by Father 
John Cavanaugh, his predecessor as presi- 
dent. Father Cavanaugh told him that ad- 
ministration is simple if you remember one 
rule: when making decisions ask yourself 
what is right—not what is popular, expedi- 
ent, economical, but what is right. 

“Do that and you will sleep nights,” the 
older priest told his young successor. 

Recalling this, Father Hesburgh added: 

“Tve tried to do it that way. I haven't had 
trouble sleeping; just getting to bed. I love 
this place and I want it to be the best, as 
Catholic universities go. 

“I don’t want it to be a large moral am- 
biguity, a place where students are uncon- 
cerned with values, a place where the real 
Christian community is not perceived and 
sensed, Only you students can make Notre 
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Dame all of these things that the world 
desperately needs today. 

“If what I have done tonight leads in that 
direction, I'll sleep with the dawn now com- 
ing up outside my office windows. The birds 
are already singing and it is light again. An- 
other day—mnay it be a good one.” 

Perhaps ‘these words, written swiftly at 
5:30 a.m. after a night of talk, summarize 
as well as any Father Hesburgh’s feeling 
about the university after 16 years as its 
leader. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, false 
images create many of our troubles to- 


day. 

There can be no pot of gold at the foot 
of the rainbow for anyone just for the 
asking. Measures passed the last few 
years in the Congress have created false 
images by making people believe that 
they can have something for nothing. 
This simply is not true. 

We must develop our minds to project 
the image that it is better to dream and 
aspire to get ahead on one’s own, rather 
than depend on a handout. 

And, a guaranteed annual income is 
just another false image—completely un- 
realistic and impossible. 

An editorial appeared in the Knox- 
ville Journal on ‘Tuesday, June 4, 1968, 
entitled “Guaranted Annual Income In- 
volves Danger to Nation,” and I will just 
pass it along to the readers of the 
RECORD: 

GUARANTEED ANNUAL INCOME INVOLVES 

DANGER TO NATION 

Recently a recommendation has been 
signed by 1000 economists on various cam- 
puses that the federal government, or Con- 
gress, to be specific, enact legislation to pro- 
vide an annual income for all umemployed 
citizens or families and also to supplement 
the incomes of working citizens by amounts 
sufficient to bring their incomes up to a 
minimum to be determined by the federal 
establishment. 

At the present writing, the Office of Eco- 
nomic ty has laid down the follow- 
ing schedule of minimum income for m- 
dividuals and families. If the incomes of 
citizens or families fall below these minima 
they are deemed to be poverty-stricken: 


Income 


1 Add $500 for each additional person. 
GUARANTEED INCOME 


Some of the thinkers on this subject would 
legislate a guaranteed annual income for 
every famy by use of the so-called negative 
Income tax. Such a tax would call for the U.S. 

to hand over to the head of any 
family with income less than the minimum 
established by statute the amount by which 
it failed to be subject to federal income tax- 
ation. 

‘Without adopting any specific plan, the 
economists said that supplemental Income 
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payments should be based solely on need 
related to family size and that the system 
should provide incentives for higher earned 
income. 

Spokesmen for it sald such a plan, how- 
ever implemented, “would automatically 
achieve two sought-for but ‘heretofore un- 
attainable goals—need as a basis for financial 
assistance and a uniform national minimum 
standard.” 

Under most of the proposed plans, pay- 
ments would be made whether a recipient 
worked or not, It is estimated by some that 
about one third of the nation’s roughly 30,- 
000,000 poor, as now defined by the govern- 
ment, are in families with a full-time bread 
winner who earns low wages. Incomes in 
these cases would be supplemented. 


BACKED BY DR. FRIEDMAN 


It is of passing interest that one of the 
earliest supporters of the g teed income 
theory was Dr. Milton Friedman, a University 
of Chicago economist and a conservative who 
supported Barry Goldwater for President in 
1964. 

In a ‘television interview last year Dr. 
Friedman was asked, “How can we improve 
the incomes of the poor?” 

“Give them money,” said Dr. Friedman. 

As an offshoot from this central tdea of 
supplementing the Income of the poor from 
the federal Treasury, there has even been 
advanced a proposal that there be a con- 
gressional enactment to the effect that after 
any mother gives birth to a maximum of 
three children she would be paid a bonus of 
$500 per year so long as she gave birth to 
no additional progeny. 

All of the above, which is now becoming a 
matter of public debate though the subject 
has been discussed for several years, is worthy 
of the reader's attention and thought because 
it is in this way that all ideas for legis- 
lation finally come to either defeat or 
fruition. 

PASSAGE UNLIKELY NOW 


Offhand it would appear that none of the 
proposals outlined above would be likely 
to gain the approval of any Congress for a 
variety of reasons. 

For example, a high official of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations had this to say: 
“Support for this kind of plan just does not 
exist and could not exist in a work-oriented 
culture.“ This was his view, though the la- 
bor movement has taken no official position 
on income supplement plans of any kind but 
seems unlikely to support them. It will be 
noted, however, that there is pending before 
the current session of Congress a recom- 
mendation from the Johnson Administration 
on a rent supplement plan which is at least 
a first cousin of the universal plan dealt with 
above. 

QUESTIONS ARISE 

That there should be public discussion on 
what seems at first glance to be such a “far 
out” proposal is, first of all, an almost uni- 
versal recognition of the fact that the exist- 
ing welfare system is not only failing to 
reach many who need it most, but is also 
constructed in such a way as to be self-per- 
petuating. The dole, or handout, in many 
cases based upon specious or downright im- 
moral pretexts, cannot fail to blunt incentive 
on the part of the individual and to destroy 
human dignity. 

In addition, one of the first questions 
which come to the mind of the individual, 
especially the one whose taxes help to sup- 
port the existing welfare systems at a cost of 
$8,000;000,000 per year, is whether any such 
plan as is discussed here would substitute 
for or be in addition to the dole now being 


families or the estimated 80,000, 000 persons 
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now under the OEO poverty minima sud- 
denly became recipients of federal money, 
they would automatically constitute a new 
and powerful political group with which 
politicians generally would have to cope. 


FALSE ASSUMPTIONS SEEN 


‘Observation of the way such groups with 
common interests coalesce into potent polit- 
ical or lobbying forces foretells what would 
happen if an annual guaranteed income were 
adopted. First, there would be a demand laid 
before every Congress to increase the mini- 
mum figures now decreed by the federal es- 
tablishment as the demarcation line between 
poverty and adequate income. Every recipient 
would insist upon increase of the minimum 
on the same theory that wages in private in- 
dustry and government are hiked, with in- 
flation and so on being used as arguments. 
If Congress yielded to these demands, it 
would automatically add to the number of 
those eligible for annual handouts from 
Uncle Sam and would measurably increase 
the drain on working taxpayers and the 
political pressure for more and bigger imcome 
guarantees. 

As noted above, we believe the verdict as 
to the existing welfare system to be that it 
is a failure, loused up by a multitude of false 
assumptions and in some cases plain fraud. 
However, the question may arise as to wheth- 
er the ideas for “reform” discussed here would 
aggravate or relieve the present situation. 

Tt will occur to a good many readers that 
the guaranteed annual income proposal, if 
and when it should ever be adopted as na- 
tional policy, could represent the final plunge 
into Socialism toward which a long step has 
already been taken through the Social Se- 
curity system. 


RETIRED RESERVE GIVEN NO 
RECOGNITION 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, unfortu- 
nately, the law is now written so that 
many dedicated retired military people 
who have given years of service in active 
duty and in the Reserve Forces of this 
Nation are treated as second-class citi- 
zens. 

It so happens that when a man is 
transferred to the Retired Reserve list 
without pay and allowances, he is given 
none of the reeognition to which his Jong 
record of service should entitle him. I do 
not speak of actual pay or the tradi- 
tional fringe benefits which go to a man 
in the military service on the retired list, 
but simply to the little bits of recognition 
which a grateful nation should give to 
those who have served so long. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the finest Ameri- 
cans I have ever known happens to have 
been born in Russia and has served 
faithfully in the U.S. Marine Corps and 
Marine Corps Reserve since 1916. I have 
never known any man to be more loyal 
to his country and to have done a better 
job of promoting good citizenship than 
Col. Mark Tuban, now transferred to the 
Retired Reserve list of the Marine Corps 
Reserve. He has long been active in the 
Marine Corps Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion, was active with the Benevolent Pro- 
tective Order of Elks in promoting citi- 
zenship, and continues to this day to 
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render service to the Marine Corps and 
his Nation at every opportunity. 

Recently Colonel Tuban wrote a letter 
to Col. Thomas R. Wert, executive sec- 
retary of the Marine Corps Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, which adequately ex- 
plains the problem I have been dis- 
cussing. I am proud to submit Colonel 
Tuban’s letter herewith: 


Col. THomas R. WERT, 
U.S. Marine Corps, Retired, Executive Secre- 
tary, MACROA, Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLONEL: It was a pleasure to attend 
the last MACROA Conference, visit with you 
and many old combat comrades. Our con- 
ferences are improving each year, particularly 
the ones conducted at W.D.C, Congratula- 
tions! 

You will recall that during the banquet 
night, we briefly discussed the matter I will 
try to cover, and which you requested of me 
to write you about. 

During mid 1959, when I was most busy 
commanding a language V.T.U. unit, at Mof- 
fet N. A. S., a letter reached me from Head- 
quarters, advising me that I was past statu- 
tory retirement age, and requesting of me a 
letter of resignation, etc. My reply was: “I 
am in excellent health, love my assignment 
and will not voluntarily resign.” Conse- 
quently, on November 1, 1959 I was the recip- 
ient of a large plaque, and a two page 
mimeographed letter, with a stamped signa- 
ture R. Me C. Pate”, informing me that I 
was “transferred to the Retired Reserve list 
of the M.C. Reserve, without pay and allow- 
ances”, 

I never contested or checked out the above 
notice as I didn't care, or do not now care 
anything pertaining to “pay and allowances”. 
My dedication to the Marine Corps, I hope 
has always been above that. 

As I continued with my normal participa- 
tions in behalf of the M.C., I began to note 
that “without pay” had a great significance, 
and not particularly in monetary values 
alone. 

Perhaps the best example of my feelings 
was when attending the 1967 MACROA Con- 
ference in Anaheim. I suddenly became ill. 
My Marine friends rushed me to the El Toro 
dispensory, however legally, they were not 
able to admit a “without pay” retired Marine, 
even in an emergency. This made me feel as 
a Second Class Citizen, rather than a vet- 
eran who has been at his country’s call since 
1916. (I started in the U.S. Army). Similarly, 
I feel frustrated and embarassed when I 
travel in behalf of the Military, and find that 
“without pay” has sort of a stigma and pre- 
vents me from purchasing items of clothing, 
uniforms, supplys or liquors, and sometimes 
even quarters. 


May 21, 1968. 


Approaching seventy-three, the “Second 
Class Citizenry” tag effects and discourages 
me. However, the good old Marine Corps 
keeps on calling upon me for services. At 
present, I am the Santa Clara County Civic 
Action Committee Chairman, and am devot- 
ing considerable time, money and effort to 
this project, as well as other Marine causes, 
such as R. O. T. OC. recruiting, etc. 

To be repetitious, I am not interested in 
any monetary benefits connected with my 
retirement, fortunately I do not need them, 
or Medicare. However, I do need the feeling 
that I am not a Second Class Citizen, and 
that is priceless. In fact, should there be 
any money due me, I'll deed same to 
MACROA, or the Marine Military Academy, 
where I hope to send my grandson and name 
sake in the fall of 1968. He will be the third 
generation of Tubans in the M.C. 

Now that I have gotten this off my chest, 
my kindest personal regards to you and 
yours! Let me hear from you. 


Sincerely, 
Marx R. TUBAN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Marine Corps. 
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A CIRCUIT COURT JUDGESHIP FOR 
OREGON? 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, on June 10 
final congressional action was taken to 
clear the bill S. 2349 for the President’s 
signature. This measure adds four judges 
to the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals is 
a nine-State circuit. An Oregonian has 
not been represented on this circuit bench 
since 1959, a fact that has been of some 
concern to Oregonians. With the addition 
of four judgeships to this court there will 
be 13 judges on the Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. It would seem equitable that 
at least one of these new positions be 
given to an Oregonian. There is no lack 
of highly qualified candidates. 

The newspapers, the Portland Ore- 
gonian and the Oregon Journal recently 
dealt with this subject in two important 
editorials, which I present at this point 
in the RECORD: 

[From the Oregonian, June 12, 1968] 
SEAT For OREGON? 

The congressional action, completed Mon- 
day, adding four judges to the Ninth U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals should ensure the 
elevation of an Oregonian to that court. 

Oregon has not been represented on the 
appeals court since the 1959 death of James 
Alger Fee; yet it sends as many cases to the 
court as the district courts in Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Nevada, all of which are repre- 
sented. In recent years, politics have snagged 
any possible appointments from Oregon, 
despite the existence of qualified candidates. 
But with four new vacancies, even political 
considerations can scarcely excuse overlook- 
ing this important segment of the appeals 
court’s jurisdiction. 

The new seats, which will bring the total on 
the nine-state court to 13, are unquestionably 
needed. The Ninth Circuit’s case load has in- 
creased more than 75 per cent since 1954, 
when the size of the court was increased from 
seven to nine judges. All 18 senators of the 
nine states involved sponsored the legislation 
to bring the panel to 13. 

Sometime in the future, it may become 
advisable to create a new appeals court to 
serve the Pacific Northwest, as has been long 
promoted by Washington’s Senators Warren 
Magnuson and Henry Jackson. But Oregon 
bench and bar have been cool to that sug- 
gestion. The Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals 
has served Oregon well, But the view here 
could change should Oregon candidates for 
the court continue to be ignored. 


[From the Oregon Journal, June 14, 1968] 
Tr's TIME FOR AN OREGON JUDGE 

Oregon’s hopes of regaining direct repre- 
sentation on the federal Court of Appeals for 
the 9th Circuit are renewed with passage by 
Congress of a bill enlarging the court from 9 
judges to 13. Judge John F. Kilkenny of the 
Oregon Federal District Court would be an 
excellent choice for one of the appointments. 

Judge Kilkenny was a candidate for the 
higher court last year, to fill a vacancy left 
by a retirement, but instead President John- 
son appointed James M. Carter of San Diego. 
That left the court’s composition at four 
judges from California and one each from 
every one of the other eight states in the cir- 
cuit except Oregon and the two newest states, 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

More than local pride is involved in seeking 
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to have an Oregon judge on the court. Many 
times federal appeals Judges must interpret 
state law and be familiar with the ruling of 
state and federal trial courts. Yet not since 
the death of Judge Bert E. Haney 25 years ago 
has an Oregon-trained Judge been a member 
of the federal appeals court for the Far West- 
ern circuit, except for the five years, 1954 to 
1959, when the late James Alger Fee was on 
the appeals court. Oregon has a strong claim 
to be considered this time. 

Judge Kilkenny, 66, has the backing of the 
two other federal district judges for Ore- 
gon, Gus Solomon and Robert Belloni, nei- 
ther of whom is a candidate. In his 33 years 
of active law practice in Eastern Oregon he 
became one of the state’s leading trial law- 
yers, and served a term as president of the 
Oregon State Bar. In nine years as a federal 
district judge he has been energetic and com- 
petent, and has served as a visiting judge in 
both circuit and district federal courts else- 
where. 

President Johnson will make the appoint- 
ments to fill the new judgeships, and the 
Senate will be asked to confirm them. Judge 
Kilkenny would be a good choice for one of 
the positions. 


CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES 
HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the FBI 
crime index figures indicate that the 
number of crimes committed in 1967 was 
3,750,000, almost 4% times the number 
committed in 1944. This was an increase 
of 367 percent, while our population was 
increasing by only 44.6 percent. It is no 
wender that the people of this Nation are 
demanding that positive action be taken 
when our crime rate is increasing at 
eight times the rate of population growth. 
The situation is not improving—the 
sharpest increase for any 1 year occurred 
in 1967 with an increase of 16 percent. It 
is expected to go even higher in 1968. 

Unless this situation is checked and 
reversed, America will become a land in 
which decent citizens will no longer wish 
to live, work, and raise their families. 
The citizens of our great country can no 
longer endure each night in fear for the 
safety of themselves and their families. 
It is way past time that the Congress 
rectify this situation. 

If there is to be a meaningful attack 
on our national crime problems, it must 
include concerted attention to the law- 
enforcement process. Last week, I intro- 
duced bills designed to attack the prob- 
lem of organized crime. The bills that I 
introduce today would provide law- 
enforcement officials with some needed 
tools in the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of criminals. These bills would give 
our law-enforcement agencies the legal 
authorization to do the jobs vested in 
them by the public. 

The first bill applies specifically to the 
area of search and seizure. As I pointed 
out last week organized crime is a na- 
tional problem of the highest priority. It 
is using its gigantic earning power to in- 
filtrate every facet of American society. 

Of particular concern is the flourishing 
gambling and narcotics traffic. Here are 
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two highly professional criminal areas of 
operation where evidence is of extreme 
importance for convictions. This evidence 
under present laws can be easily disposed 
of at the time of a search by officers. 
Court records are full of cases in which 
incriminating evidence is thrown out of 
windows, poured down drains, or flushed 
down toilets when an officer executing a 
warrant makes the statutory announce- 
ment of his presence prior to entry. An- 
other example is that of gambling slips 
which can be produced on “flash” paper 
that goes up in smoke in a few seconds at 
the touch of a match. 

Thus, due to its peculiar nature, evi- 
dence of gambling and narcotics is easily 
disposed of and often lost forever as in- 
criminating evidence. 

Clearly there is a need in these cases 
for our law-enforcement officials to be 
able to enter a place to be searched with- 
out delay and without announcement. 
The bill that I introduce would grant 
authority to officials to enter premises to 
be searched without announcement or 
identification if there is strong reason to 
believe that evidence to be seized would 
be destroyed. This approach has already 
been enacted into law in the State of New 
York, and I feel it essential that Federal 
officers share this authority. 

Mr. Speaker, stolen motor vehicles pose 
another problem in the area of search 
and seizure. Since 1960 there has been a 
71-percent increase in auto thefts. In 
1966 there was one auto theft every 57 
seconds and the preliminary figure for 
1967 indicates a 17-percent rise above the 
1966 level. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover declares 
that auto theft for resale is one of Ameri- 
ca’s major rackets. Only about one out 
of four auto theft cases is solved, so 
exact statistics are not obtainable; but 
some authorities estimate that 50 per- 
cent of these thefts are by professionals. 

Stopping professional car-theft rings 
requires careful police work in apprehen- 
sion and prosecution of offenders. 

Mr. Speaker, the second bill that I in- 
troduce would provide a simple increase 
in the inspection power of law-enforce- 
ment officials. Federal officials now can 
inspect many items in interstate com- 
merce including motorboats, ferryboats, 
hazardous chemicals, foodstuffs, and so 
forth. This legislation would allow an 
inspection by law-enforcement officers of 
the serial numbers of the body or motor 
of a motor vehicle for the purpose of 
determining whether or not it is stolen. 
This power would not be dependent upon 
an arrest or a search warrant, but would 
simply be an inspection made by an of- 
ficer who had a reasonable suspicion that 
the vehicle was being transported in vio- 
lation of the law. An altered identifica- 
tion number, or a number that did not 
correspond to registration papers, or that 
was known to be that of a stolen vehicle 
would easily establish whether or not a 
theft had occurred. 

If officers can inspect for the great 
number of purposes they do now, it 
would seem only logical that they have 
extended to them this simple power. The 
precedents are established, and the need 
is clear. 

Mr. Speaker, 16 States have approved 
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“stop-and-frisk” procedures, which, by 
one means or another, permit police to 
stop suspicious persons, detain them for 
a short period of time, ask them ques- 
tions and “frisk” them for weapons, if 
necessary, all without effecting a formal 
arrest, as long as the police have reason- 
able cause to do so. 

At this time no Federal statute exists 
which extends this protection and this 
very valuable investigative tool to either 
Federal agents throughout the country 
or to the police in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The action of the Supreme 
Court on June 11 in upholding these 
State laws has cleared the way for the 
Congress to give Federal agents and the 
police of the District of Columbia this 
much-needed authority. 

Over the years such laws have proven 
decidely useful for the prevention and 
detection of crime, for the obtaining of 
evidence and, most important, for the 
protection of police officers. The third 
bill that I introduce today would extend 
this authority to Federal agents and the 
police of the District of Columbia. 

It would provide for the detection of 
a criminal and prevent crimes without 
the necessity of the long-drawn-out pro- 
cedures now in effect. 

With the recent passage of the safe 
streets and crime control bill, the Con- 
gress has recognized the great need to 
improve our ability to detect crime, ap- 
prehend criminals, and convict those 
who are guilty. It is my hope that the 
Congress will consider these bills that 
I have introduced and continue the ef- 
fort to strengthen our society against 
the criminal elements which seek to de- 
stroy it. 


HORROR IN NIGERIA 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
pertinent commentary by the interna- 
tional columnist Richard Pattee ap- 
peared on June 14 in the New World, the 
official newspaper of the Archdiocese of 
Chicago. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, an unfortunate 
double standard in the world which Mr. 
Pattee’s article very effectively demon- 
strates and the indifference of the world 
to the situation in Nigeria is truly shock- 
ing. May I point out that the indifference 
of the United Nations is equally disturb- 
ing 


I trust that this article will stimulate 
overdue interest to the struggle in Ni- 
geria. 

The article follows: 

THis Wortp or OURS: A CASE OF STRANGE 
SILENCE ON HORROR IN NIGERIA 
(By Richard Pattee) 

Some weeks ago, the President of the Ivory 
Coast, Felix Houphouet-Boigny, declared in 
an interview and in a declaration to the peo- 
ple of his West African country that the 
conscience of the world badly needed to be 
shaken by the unfortunate events that were 
taking place in Nigeria. 

I wrote a few lines on this subject some 
weeks ago, calling attention to the signifi- 
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cance of the recognition of Biafra and the 
prospects that this represented in terms of 
the integrity of the African states. But the 
statement of the President of the Ivory Coast, 
whose record of statesmanship and realism 
is outstanding, adds a somber note to the 
whole story of what is happening in Nigeria. 

Houphouet-Boigny noted that the world 
was saying nothing about the horror that 
was taking place in Nigeria; that in six 
months there had been more deaths in that 
stricken land than in Vietnam since the be- 
ginning of hostilities; that the most bar- 
barous methods were being employed by the 
Nigerian government to put down the rebel- 
lion and in the midst of it all, not a word of 
condemnation from the outside world, either 
in Africa or elsewhere. 

It has been clear for months that the 
Lagos government has been using foreign 
planes with Egyptian pilots among others, to 
blast the Biafrans and devastate their towns 
and cities. This unbelievable intervention of 
mercenary pilots is infinitely more serious 
than the work of the small band of Euro- 
pean mercenaries in the Congo of Belgian 
action at the time of the Stanleyville un- 
pleasantness. 

Yet, the world has said absolutely nothing 
about the Nigerian case, Houphouet-Boigny 
is almost the only voice, and his was vibrant 
with indignation, to speak out regarding a 
situation that has become intolerable. 

More recently, the news of the entrance of 
the Nigerian federalists into Port Harcourt, 
has brought information about the ruth- 
lessness with which the Ibo population of 
that port city has been treated. 

The admirable thing about the statement 
of the President of the Ivory Coast is that he 
is a civilized statesman who makes no dis- 
tinction between the inhumanity, be it com- 
mitted by Europeans, Africans or Asians. He 
gets away from the financial idea that all of 
the inequities are peculiar to the western 
world and the virtues concentrated else- 
where. 

He will probably not be popular in the 
extremist circles that are reluctant to accept 
the truth about Nigeria. But it is high time 
that his words find an echo elsewhere and 
especially in the halls of the United Nations 
where some minor infraction by a run-away 
Belgian in the bowels of the Congo produces 
cries of alarm whereas the systematic exter- 
mination of the Ibos in Nigeria merits only 
the most discreet silence. 

The Egyptians in particular, who are ex- 
tremely zealous about foreign intervention 
and pressures, are apparently immune to 
criticism when their pilots engage in the 
kind of activity now going on in Biafra. 

Aside from the humanitarian aspect of 
this whole busines, one can only regret that 
there are not a dozen Houphouet-Boignys 
in Africa, If there were, the continent would 
be a far different place from what it is 
today. 


FOR MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL 
WORKERS—VOCATIONAL REHA- 
BILITATION 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments 
of 1967 authorized a special program of 
grants to State vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies to pay 90 percent of the 
cost of pilot or demonstration projects to 
provide rehabilitation services to dis- 
abled migratory agricultural workers and 
their families. 
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I believe every Member of this body is 
familiar with the depressing and often 
tragic circumstances under which most 
migrant workers and their families 
presently work and live. Not so well 
known, however, is the serious problems 
they face when the worker or a member 
of his family sustains a serious disability 
on top of his other problems. 

The Congress already has taken sev- 
eral important steps to try to improve 
the lot of the migrant worker. However, 
the difficulties become literally over- 
whelming when the worker or family 
member becomes disabled, which hap- 
pens frequently among this group. 

It is well known that disability is al- 
ways far more prevalent among low- 
income groups. Surely, we can all agree 
that this is one of the most economically 
deprived groups of workers in the United 
States. Disability appears with great fre- 
quency as a result of accidents at work 
and on the highways as they travel with 
the seasons from one crop to another. 

The migrant workers receive none of 
the services which public programs bring 
to most citizens. Because they are “out- 
of-Staters” and are not eligible for the 
services that the community normally 
provides, they usually find themselves 
without a place to turn when disability 
strikes. 

This new special program will help 

overcome many of the obstacles to reha- 
bilitation of disabled migrant workers. 
The estimated migrant population in the 
United States, including families, is 2,- 
000,000. Of this number, it is further es- 
timated that at least 2 percent or 400,000 
persons would be eligible and feasible for 
vocational rehabilitation services. A re- 
quest for $3.5 million is included in the 
1969 budget. Although this sum will fund 
only a limited number of projects, it will 
initiate pilot and demonstration projects. 
In such projects some examples of the 
kinds of activities that might be included 
are: 
First. Casefinding and referral sys- 
tems at migrant agricultural worker la- 
bor centers, migrant health centers with 
appropriate linkage with State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies, schools, and oth- 
er agencies. Such systems could involve 
workers, worker and community leaders, 
health labor and other public and volun- 
tary agency people in identifying health, 
and referring potential clients for voca- 
tional rehabilitation services. 

Second. Rehabilitation units in close 
cooperation with and proximity to mi- 
grant health centers to provide the nec- 
essary early coordinated and specialized 
evaluation and rehabilitation services. 

Third. Cadres of indigenous worker 
aides, and camp ministers or other rec- 
ognized spokesmen, to assist in casefind- 
ing, interpretative and other supportive 
services. 

Fourth. Comprehensive training and 
placement programs to provide prevoca- 
tional, vocational, and adjustment train- 
ing, literacy and basic adult education 
and job placement. 

Fifth. Additional staff to provide serv- 
ices, possibly including a social service 
staff. This could include loan of staff 
* regular caseloads during peak pe- 

5. 
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Sixth. Mobile evaluation and service 
teams, intrastate and interstate to func- 
tion independently where other appro- 
priate resources are not available, or in 
cooperation with other permanent or 
mobile resources. Individuals for whom 
evaluations and other services could not 
readily be provided by mobile teams 
could be transferred to seryice centers. 

Seventh. Special cooperative service 
programs and business enterprises. Pro- 
grams could be coordinated with other 
resources to provide comprehensive serv- 
ices. Business enterprises and industrial 
contracts could be developed. 

Eighth. Services which could be best 
characterized as “instant” to facilitate 
prompt diagnosis, evaluation, and pro- 
vision of services in the shortest period 
of time. 

Ninth. Special service programs and 
teams for family unit rehabilitation, in- 
cluding vocational, social, psychologi- 
cal, and medical services and other dis- 
ciplines, as appropriate. 

Tenth. Cooperative referral and serv- 
ice programs involving two or more State 
vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration, under the leader- 
ship of Commissioner Joseph Hunt, for 
swift action in initiating this new pro- 
gram. With the experience that will be 
gained from these demonstration proj- 
ects, we will be able to proceed to truly 
offer and provide the necessary services 
to this group of people who have long 
been neglected. It will hopefully enable 
them to share in the fruits of the most 
prosperous Nation in the world today. 


VIOLENCE PANEL A LOBBY FOR 
SOCIALISTS 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the format 
for the new violence panel“ gives every 
indication that it will but prove to be 
another sounding board for the Socialist 
intellectuals of our country. Its conclu- 
sions can be anticipated in advance. 
Those actually at fault will be “white- 
washed” and those blamed will be the 
innocent American people. 

Notably breakdown of law and order, 
the anti-American problem child 
the Federal judiciary—the effects of 
forced race-mixing, and communism are 
not topics to be investigated. 

Since the taxpayers are subsidizing all 
these Soviets, perhaps we can get a com- 
mittee to investigate the role of past and 
present committees in fomenting vio- 
lence. 

I include the Post article of June 19: 
VIOLENCE PANEL HoLps FmST WORKING 
SESSION 
(By William Chapman) 

The presidential commission studying vio- 
lence in American life held its first working 
meeting yesterday and agreed to give Presi- 


dent Johnson at least a preliminary report 
in December, before he leaves office. 
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The National Commission on the Causes 
and Prevention of Violence met for three 
hours in the Capitol and announced it will 
concentrate on three forms of violence: 

1. Assassinations, physical attacks and 
threats against public officials. 

2. Violence associated with formal and in- 
formal groups, particularly “illegal mass ac- 
tion.” A spokesman said this referred to 
rioters. 

3. Violent crimes against persons by indi- 
viduals or small groups. 

The commission, appointed by President 
Johnson after the assassination of Sen. Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, met, ironically, in the Capi- 
tol's “John F. Kennedy Room,” a parlor that 
President Kennedy used after his nomina- 
tion in 1960. 

A statement issued by its chairman, Milton 
S. Eisenhower, said the commission plans 
some public hearings later this summer. It 
plans to meet again “at least by July 10,” 
Eisenhower said, 

Mr. Johnson originally had set the com- 
mission’s life at one year, but Eisenhower 
said the President has now requested a re- 
port by December. “We will do our utmost 
to put out at least an interim report by that 
time,” Eisenhower said. 

The commission will focus its investiga- 
tion on gun controls, law enforcement, the 
influence of mass media, and “the historical, 
cultural, sociological, psychological, religious 
and other factors” bearing on violence, Ei- 
senhower added. 

Eisenhower, former president of the Johns 
Hopkins University, also announced the ap- 
pointment of three top staff aides for the 
commission. 

They are Thomas D. Barr, a New York City, 
lawyer, as deputy to executive director Lloyd 
N. Cutler; James S. Campbell an associate 
in Cutler's law firm, as general counsel, and 
Air Force Col. William G. McDonald as ad- 
ministrative officer. 

Eisenhower said the commission would 
study published and unpublished material 
dealing with violence and will consult with 
scholars “and people in other walks of life 
who have concerned themselves with the sub- 
ject of violence.” 


“THE DECADES AHEAD FROM A PUB- 
LISHER’S VIEW”—AN ARTICLE BY 
EDWARD E. BOOHER, PRESIDENT, 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK Co. 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 19, 1968 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most thoughtful citizens in the coun- 
try is Edward E. Booher, president of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Mr. Booher is a man much devoted to 
= cause of improving American educa- 

n. 

I think that Members of Congress will 
read with interest a recent essay of his 
entitled, “The Decades Ahead From a 
Publisher's View.” 

This article first appeared in the No- 
Mase 17, 1967, issue of Science maga- 

e. 
THE DECADES AHEAD FROM A PUBLISHER'S 
View 
(By Edward E. Booher, president, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co.) 

What is the purpose of looking ahead 25 
years? Is it an exercise in never-never-land 
thinking—making assumptions, guesses, and 

tions which are sufficiently remote in 
time to avoid challenge? Perhaps it is, but it 
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may also be a handy cushion against immi- 
nent events that are more likely to occur in 
5 or 10 years than in a quarter of a century. 

Hence, it seems to me that the real useful- 
ness of crystal-ball-gazing lies in the fact 
that it provides a frame of reference, a set of 
guideposts. Let me give you an example. 
Projections of gross national product are in- 
evitably imperfect; they miss the mark by a 
finite percentage. But the ability to make the 
projection at all is tremendously valuable; 
the projections help us to understand our 
national economy and provide us with spe- 
cific bench marks. We are indeed better able 
to deal with the future with an imprecise 
GNP projection than with none at all. 

As I look at the publishing industry today 
I feel that its qualitative changes are at least 
as important as its quantitative growth and 
expansion, And because I feel the perform- 
ance and attitude of publishers are of im- 
portance to our society I would like to specu- 
late on the future as I perceive it. It is, I 
might say, a rosy future. 


PREDICTIONS 


I will start with a series of predictions. 

(1) There will be no major war. A reduc- 
tion in our military commitment in the next 
few years could free at least $10 billion, and 
perhaps as much as $25 billion, a year for 
other uses, and I think those other uses prob- 
ably would be largely improvements in the 
educational and cultural aspects of our so- 
ciety. That would mean great opportunities 
for those of us who are supplying programs 
and materials for instruction and learning. 

At the moment, however, all available 
funds are going into Southeast Asia, and the 
immediate chance for any large increase on 
the education front is remote. Despite this, 
and despite the fact that Congress is reluc- 
tant to appropriate funds for new things, it 
appears now that federal funds to be spent 
in fiscal 1968 to buy materials of instruction 
will be just as great as funds spent for this 
purpose in fiscal 1967, and that is very mean- 
ingful as a long-term portent, in view of the 
general temper of Congress and the general 
situation. 

(2) There will be greater international 
stability. I believe that a growing number 
of major countries outside the United States 
will have gotten over their worst growing 
pains and therefore will represent substan- 
tial and more stable markets for our goods. 
More major countries will have the kind of 
expectations, the standards of living, and 
the standards of education that will make 
them of interest to U.S. investors. 

(3) We are going to have a stable US. 
economy, with no major recessions. 

(4) In our affluent society we will be 
able to spend whatever we need to spend to 
make education and learning serve society 
fully and at all levels. By all levels” I mean 
from the cradle to the grave. This is not to 
condone wastefulness or inefficiency. It is, 
however, to emphasize the value of invest- 
ing in human beings, A human being is, for 
my money, the most important and almost 
the only capital we have. I am deeply con- 
vinced that money spent for the education 
of any human being is very well spent, and 
this ties in with my first prediction—that 
once we are in a more peaceful situation 
there will be a large release of funds. 

(5) We will have more centralized gov- 
ernment, The big challenges like defense, 
economics, education, transportation, and 
air and water pollution transcend state lines. 
They are too big to be handled piecemeal. 
Efforts to meet the challenge may start on a 
regional basis, between states, but I think 
the federal government will have to step in. 

(6) The federal government will be more 
strongly entrenched than ever financially, 
and regional associations sponsored both by 
the states and by the federal government will 
assume increasingly the role now played by 
individual states. At the same time, large 
metropolitan or urban centers will continue 
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to be islands that find association with each 
other more constructive and productive than 
association within their own state or region. 
I think that New York City has a lot more 
in common with Philadelphia or Chicago 
than it has with the rest of New York State. 
I think the association of cities—big urban 
centers with common problems—makes great 
sense, just as the association of big states, 
such as New York, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, makes sense. 

(7) This country’s major domestic con- 
cern will be to improve the quality of Ameri- 
can life. In 1967 our major domestic con- 
cerns were poverty and education. In 1977 
these will still be major concerns, but we will 
have comparable programs to improve cities; 
to create new transportation systems; 
control air pollution, water pollution, and 
noise; and to increase the country’s cultural 
wealth. 

I believe that the U.S. business and indus- 
trial machine is one of man's greatest crea- 
tions. It runs incredibly well and not only 
supports America in most affluent fashion but 
maintains a large military machine and a 
sizable foreign aid program as well. It is a 
great tribute to the American business com- 
munity that we have such a machine and 
that it works as well as it does. 

But its future—its continued smooth run- 
ning—is, in my opinion, no longer dependent 
on the factors that have made it what it is 
today; it depends, rather, on resolution of 
some of the larger issues that are eating away 
at the heart and soul of American society. I 
mean our big-city ghettos, environmental 
control, and economic and social assimilation 
of minority groups—Puerto Ricans, Negroes, 
Mexicans—to name three problems that are 
very much in the news and right on the sur- 
face. These can and will destroy our business 
system if we don’t do something about them, 
I hope that the business community does not 
stand aside and wait for someone else to act. 
The talent and enterprise that have contrib- 
uted so much to our business system need to 
be employed in the solution of these other 
problems as well, and I predict, therefore, 
that the American business community will 
in the decade ahead involve itself deeply with 
these issues. If it does not, we will, I feel, be 
in for some radical changes, 

(8) The school program in the United 
States will have been extended at the lower 
end to grades minus 1 and 2.“ Instead of 
starting first grade at age 6, all children will 
start to school at age 4. At the same time 
schooling will have been extended at the 
upper end to grades 13 and 14, with the open- 
door-college concept pretty much accepted 
universally. Fourteen to 16 years of schooling 
will be required. 

(9) There will be a greater diversity in edu- 
cation. I think the innovators will have more 
influence than they have now; yet many 
schools will not change at all. And that 
means that the range of things we will be 
doing in the fields of publishing and pro- 
duction of materials will be even greater 
than it is now. 

(10) Computer-based information systems 
will be operative long before 1977—probably 
by 1972. The computers will make obsolete 
many of the present forms of collecting and 
disseminating information, and leadership in 
the information business will be with the 
organizations that can process and transmit 
data in many different forms. The federal 
government will be a big factor in this busi- 
ness. In this connection, I think it is going 
to be difficult to work out an ideal system 
whereby copyrighted material can be stored 
and delivered by computers—difficult but not 
impossible. Good first steps in that direction 
are already being made. 

(11) The federal government will prob- 
ably create an extremely important enter- 
prise known as the National Institute of 
Learning, similar in its independence and its 
functioning to the National Institutes of 
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Health. This will be a national research and 
development center in the areas of learning, 
genetic psychology, anthropology, and other 
social and behavioral sciences, but its focus 
will be on the child and the school; its ob- 
jective will be to help create and provide 
ever-higher standards of useful and effective 
education. This is just a guess, but I have a 
very strong feeling that by 1977 this national 
center will be a reality. 

(12) A considerably greater percentage of 
the national income will be devoted to the 
pursuit of culture and self-improvement 
than is now the case. This will, of course, 
result in large part from the enormous in- 
crease in leisure time, coupled with the high 
degree of affluence, that will especially char- 
acterize this country and Europe, I mean all 
of Europe—western and eastern—as well as 
the U.S. S. R. 

Tou can draw your own conclusions as to 
what this will mean to the publishing in- 
dustry if we are doing the job I think we 
ought to be doing in supplying interesting 
and useful printed materials for people who 
have more time and money than they have 
ever had before in their lives, a need to know 
more things than they have ever had to know 
before, and the desire to be productive and 
useful, 

(13) There will be much more updating of 
material things, such as we now have in our 
automotive industry: we add some modifica- 
tions and call it the 1968 model. Along with 
this, there will be more disposables—dispos- 
able clothing, disposable housing, and, of 
course, disposable books. 


FORESEEABLE TRENDS 


Now, having made these predictions, I 
want to discuss some of the forces which 
will affect the future if the predictions come 
true. 

The first force is education in general and 
the concept of a continuous-learning society 
in particular—one in which the individual 
never stops learning. Continuous education 
must be the overriding institution of so- 
ciety. We have no choice. We cannot tolerate 
illiteracy; economically we cannot afford it 
because a literate man can produce not only 
something for himself but generally some- 
thing for someone else. In addition, in a 
society where everyone votes, it pays to have 
the voter know something. 

We are also faced with the geometric in- 
crease in information. It continues to pro- 
liferate at a fantastic rate, and it is the job 
of education to teach people how to separate 
the important from the unimportant, how to 
find the information they must have, and 
finally how to use information. 

Another force that will be important in 
the years ahead is the individualization of 
instruction and learning—independent 
study. We are talking no longer about a class 
of 30 pupils but about a learning area with 
30 individuals in it. There is a big differ- 
ence; in one case we are talking about teach- 
ing a group, and in the other we are talking 
about reaching every person in the group as 
directly as possible in an effort to meet his 
individual needs as completely as possible. 

In the publishing business, this will mean 
that materials will proliferate in a fashion 
that we are just now beginning to expe- 
rience, The old single textbook, while still in 
use in many places—if not most—will be 
supplemented, possibly replaced, by an 
abundance of other printed materials—man- 
uals, pamphlets, paperbacks, and, I suspect, 
some forms that haven't yet been invented. 

But the student and the teacher will also 
have at their disposal a host of other learn- 
ing materials, some printed on film, some 
recorded on disks or magnetic tapes—and, of 
course, there is always the probability that 
they will have access to a computer terminal. 

We are well on our way to individualized, 
independent instruction in the classroom 
and outside it, with teachers and without 
teachers. While somewhere between 5 and 7 
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million students are now enrolled in cor- 
respondence courses in the United States, I 
believe we have just begun to see the appli- 
cation of this old, old teaching technique. 
New discoveries in learning theory and the 
application of these in the field of educa- 
tional technology make independent study 
by correspondence more feasible, more via- 
able than ever before. 

Other forces that will affect the future of 
education in our society are the development 
of new firms and enterprises in the fields of 
publishing and the production of instruc- 
tional materials, through acquisition, merger, 
and innovation. My own company, McGraw- 
Hill, has acquired a wide range of enterprises 
outside of traditional book publishing. We 
now produce films, filmstrips, and transpar- 
encies, and we build and install a planetar- 
ium that incidentally provides the institu- 
tion that buys it with a completely controlled 
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environment for large-group instruction. 
The domed structure has controlled temper- 
ature, controlled lighting, and controlled 
sound, and constitutes a hemispheric screen 
on which anything can be projected. We also 
produce standardized tests, and are working 
on a system of evaluation for establishing 
their validity. McGraw-Hill, of course, is not 
alone in these efforts. Random House and L. 
W. Singer are now part of RCA; Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston is part of CBS; the Ameri- 
can Book Company is part of Litton Indus- 
tries. On and on it goes. I am convinced that 
this movement will produce a quiet revolu- 
tion that will greatly benefit education in 
this country and throughout the world. 

Still another force, and one about which 
there is great talk, is the application of the 
systems concept to instruction and instruc- 
tional materials. There is nothing compli- 
cated or mysterious about. this. It simply 
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means that more than ever before we are de- 
fining the objectives of instruction for a given 
person for a given subject, and then utiliz- 
ing it in a rational manner all the tools avail- 
able in the wide field of instructional 
material to meet that objective. 

Finally, there is the need for education in 
the vast and developing world of emerging 
nations. All the means and materials I have 
talked about will be used in resolving the 
issues and solving the problems that this 
challenge presents. In addition, the transmis- 
sion of information by satellite and by other 
microelectronic means will surely become 
increasingly important, 

All these trends, together, make the world 
of publishing, as we have called it in the past, 
not only an exciting challenge, but one that 
needs—that demands—a higher order of in- 
telligence, talent, and dedication, to say 
nothing of financial resources. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, June 20, 1968 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. John H. Albrecht, St. Katherine’s 
Episcopal Church, Williamston, Mich., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Ruler of all the peoples 
of the earth, help us to understand that 
most of our problems of uncertainties, 
edginess, and upheaval are increased by 
the rapid acceleration of the pace of our 
lives. 

Help us to understand that we must, 
therefore, respond to our problems 
quickly, decisively, and bravely. 

Help us to understand that we must 
rid ourselves of pampered permissive- 
ness, lawlessness, and the idea that any- 
thing goes. 

Help us to understand that what is 
now needed is soundness, stability in the 
Nation, eonfidence, respect, order, and 
responsible action. 

For the Members of the U.S. House of 
Representatives we ask Your fairest gifts. 
Grant to them a vision equal to the tasks 
that lie before them, and strength and 
courage adequate to their vision. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R, 5199. An act for the relief of James 
E. Denman; 

H.R. 9568. An act for the relief of Lucien 
A. Murzyn; 

H.R. 10050. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Russell T. Randall; 

H.R. 10058. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther D. Borda; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
W. Corbisier; 

H.R. 10655. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Anderson; 

H. R. 11166. An act for the relief of Earl S. 
Haldeman, Jr.; and 

H.R. 12073. An act for the relief of John 
Allunario. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 


which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 14907. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; and 

H.R. 15345. An act to provide security 
measures for banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: i 


S. 839. An act for the relief of the village 
of Orleans, Vt.; 

S. 986. An act for the relief of Edward L. 
Pickren; 

S. 1274. An act for the relief of Donald C. 
Goewey; 

S. 1299. An act to amend the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange; 

S. 2499. An act to extend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1957, relating to aircraft loan guar- 
antees; 

S. 2860. An act for the relief of Maj. Clyde 
Nichols (retired); and 

S. 3656. An act to extend the life of the 
Advisory Commission on Parcel Distribution 
Services, and for other purposes. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
HAVE UNTIL MIDNIGHT, JUNE 25, 
TO FILE A REPORT ON H.R. 17989, 
THE HOUSING AND URBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1968 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight Tuesday, June 25, to file a 
report on H.R. 17989, the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1968. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY ON 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
previously pointed out in my comments 
with regard to H.R. 10218, this bill would 
solve the problem of poverty on Indian 
reservations by granting a tax incentive 
to any industry which would move onto 
an Indian reservation and provide em- 
ployment for the Indian people. 

It is the answer and the only answer 
to Indian poverty. It is the answer and 
only answer to creating incentive to im- 
prove the individual Indian’s outlook on 
life. 

The program proved itself in Puerto 
Rico where Government agencies re- 
ported in “The Stricken Land” that the 
island today has the highest per capita 
income of any Latin American country 
only because a similar tax incentive was 
provided. This can be done on every In- 
dian reservation in the country. These 
people can lift themselves up by their 
own bootstraps if a tax incentive is 
provided. 

The Department in their report of 
June 6 on H.R. 10218 tells Congress that 
it is doing a tremendous job of getting 
industry onto reservations without such 
an incentive. There are approximately 
240 Indians employed on reservations in 
South Dakota through industries for 
which the Bureau was at least partly 
responsible. With an Indian population of 
some 35,000—240 is a pretty sad record. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
was necessary for me to be absent on 
May 28 during rollcalls Nos. 156 and 157. 
I would like the Recorp to show that 
had I been present, I would have voted 
in the affirmative on each rollcall. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 196] 

Bolton Hawkins Passman 
Bow Holifield Pool 
Cohelan Holland ac 
Conyers er 0 
Dingell King, Calif. Belen 

8 en 
Dulski McCulloch Teague, Calif. 
Evins, Tenn McMillan Thompson, N.J. 
Flood M! 
Griffiths Nedzi 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 403 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


VOTING REPRESENTATION IN CON- 
GRESS FOR CITIZENS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, achieving the 
solution to the complex problems of se- 
curity in our country and developing 
comprehensive programs to remedy the 
root causes of poor housing, unemploy- 
ment, and substandard education for cer- 
tain rural and urban sections of our Na- 
tion is very difficult. I know my colleagues 
share with me the urgency and need to 
press for the enactment of programs to 
achieve these ends. 

However, an act of simple justice has 
been reported by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee which we, in the House, should con- 
sider immediately and move to the Sen- 
ate. This act involves granting voting 
representation in Congress to the nearly 
million American citizens who live in 
the District of Columbia. It is a measure 
also of long-overdue justice. We should 
now make a reaffirmation of dedication 
to the basic democratic concept that all 
citizens of our great land must partici- 
pate in its Government and be repre- 
sented in the legislative body of that 
Government. 

We in the House should immediately 
consider this bill, and I urge my col- 
leagues on the Rules Committee to grant 
a rule and report it to the floor so we 
can quickly send it to the Senate. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT ON 
HR. 17735, PROVIDING FOR BET- 
TER CONTROL OF THE INTER- 
STATE TRAFFIC IN FIREARMS, UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT, JUNE 22 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on the 
Judiciary have permission to file by mid- 
night Saturday, June 22, a report on 
H.R. 17735, to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for better control 
of the interstate traffic in firearms. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 
There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 15189, AUTHORIZING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR CERTAIN MARI- 
TIME PROGRAMS OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 15189) to 
authorize appropriations for certain 
maritime programs of the Department of 
Commerce, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and request a conference with the 
Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
GARMATZ, DOWNING, LENNON, MAILLIARD, 
and PELLY. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1220 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1220 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to consider the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 15414) to 
continue the existing exercise tax rates on 
communication services and on automobiles, 
and to apply more generally the provisions 
relating to payments of estimated tax by cor- 
porations, and all points of order against the 
conference report are hereby waived; that 
debate on said conference report shall con- 
tinue not to exceed four hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the Chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and at the conclusion of 
the debate the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
usual 30 minutes to the distinguished 
and able gentleman from California 
LMr. Smrrx]. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1220 
provides for consideration of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 15414, waiving 
points of order, with 4 hours of general 
debate. 

Technically there are a number of 
changes which may have been subject to 
points of order, and this is primarily the 
reason for the rule. The report provides 
a later beginning date for the provisions 
of the bill relating to estimated tax pay- 
ments by corporations than either the 
House version of the bill or the Senate 
version. Also, the effective date of the ex- 
cise taxes was changed. 

In the provision limiting the authority 
of departments and agencies as to clerk 
hire, the base date of the limitation was 
changed. 

The procedure being followed here 
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does not establish a precedent, as it has 
been followed before on tax bills. 

In brief, the bill now provides an in- 
come tax surcharge at an annual rate 
of 10 percent. Provision is made for a 
speedup of corporate tax payments by 
increasing the percentage of estimated 
tax which a corporation must pay cur- 
rently and by gradually eliminating the 
present corporate exemption from esti- 
mated tax. The excise tax rates on new 
passenger automobiles and telephone 
services are continued. Interest on so- 
called industrial development bonds gen- 
erally is to be taxable with respect to 
issues on or after May 1, 1968. Deductions 
are to be available for advertising ex- 
penses in a presidential convention pro- 
gram under certain limited circum- 
stances. Cooperative-type entities pro- 
viding joint services solely for tax-ex- 
empt hospitals are to be treated as tax- 
exempt organizations where only lim- 
ited, specified types of services are pro- 
vided. 

In the case of full-time permanent 
employees in the executive branch only 
three out of four vacancies in agencies or 
departments may be filled during any 
month when the employment level for 
the executive branch exceeds the June 
30, 1966, level. Temporary and part-time 
employees in any department or agency 
generally are limited to the number of 
similar employees on the rolls in the 
corresponding month of 1967. 

Federal expenditures and net lending 
in the fiscal year 1969 are to be reduced 
by $6 billion except for increases which 
may occur for expenditures related to 
Vietnam operations, interest on the debt, 
veterans services and benefit payments, 
and payments from social security trust 
funds. 

Total new obligational and loan au- 
thority provided for fiscal year 1969 is 
to be reduced by $10 billion, with the same 
exceptions as referred to above. 

The President is to make a report in- 
cluding specific recommendations for 
legislation rescinding not less than $8 
billion of unobligated balances at the 
time he sends up the 1970 budget. 

The limitation on Federal financial 
participation in the aid-for-dependent- 
children program applicable under pres- 
ent law is postponed for 1 year—to July 
1, 1969. The allowable level for any State 
under the program is to take into ac- 
count any addition in the average 
monthly number of dependent children 
in a State who come within this category 
as a result of a court decision with re- 
spect to the State’s residency or man-in- 
the-house requirements. 

The prohibition under present law on 
payments of assistance with Federal par- 
ticipation to a family when the father 
receives unemployment compensation 
during any part of the same month is 
modified so that the family may receive 
assistance during any weeks that the 
father does not receive unemployment 
compensation. 

The period in which the Federal Goy- 
ernment is to continue making payments 
under title XIX coverage for medical 
services to aged medically needy persons 
in a State which has not purchased sup- 
plementary medical insurance on their 
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behalf is extended from January 1, 1968, 
to January 1, 1970. 

Mr. Speaker, I appear here this morn- 
ing in the well of this House as a rather 
unhappy American. I am unhappy, Mr. 
Speaker, because I realize, as you, my 
colleagues in the House must realize, that 
today we have reached a day of decision. 
It is not a question of what we are going 
to do tomorrow or what we are going to 
do next week; it is a question of what we 
are going to do in this House here today. 

We have been moving along here now 
for more than two decades in a wild orgy 
of spending, fiscal irresponsibility, rais- 
ing taxes, raising the debt limit ceiling, 
and proceeding on our merry way spend- 
ing, spending, spending, raising the ceil- 
ing on the debt limit repeatedly, and 
taxing and taxing. 

Mr. Speaker, I say that we have 
reached the point of decision. Today we 
either change this course that we have 
been traveling or we go on heading to- 
ward ruinous inflation and national 
bankruptcy. We cannot put the decision 
off any longer. 

Now, I repeat, I am unhappy about the 
situation. I say that as one who has op- 
posed most of these programs that bring 
us into the position that we find ourselves 
in today. On that theory I would be per- 
fectly justified in voting against this 
conference report and this tax increase. 

On the other hand, I find it most diffi- 
cult, Mr. Speaker, to find so many of my 
colleagues who have voted for these pro- 
grams that bring on all of this spending 
who now say that they are unwilling to 
vote for the tax increase. They have been 
perfectly willing to dance but they are 
not interested in paying the fiddler. To 
me, that is most difficult to rationalize. 

Five years ago, lacking 3 months, this 
House debated and passed the largest 
income tax reduction bill in the history 
of this country. I voted against that bill 
at that time because I was basically op- 
posed to tax reduction when we were 
engaged in deficit spending. 

I also voted against the tax reduction 
bill 5 years ago because I did not think it 
would painlessly and expeditiously lead 
us to a balanced budget, as it was de- 
signed and intended to do. It is true that 
subsequent to its passage there was an 
immediate stimulus to the economy and 
the expected, attendant upsurge in na- 
tional income and tax revenues. But 
what happened to these increased reve- 
nues in the Treasury’s coffers? I can tell 
you the sad story. The so-called fiscal 
dividend from our expanding economy 
was consumed year after year by ac- 
celerated and, in my judgment, some- 
times downright profligate Federal 
spending. 

As I predicted, we have never achieved 
the objectives and goal of that 1964 tax 
reduction legislation. As a matter of 
fact, our progress in the years since its 
enactment can be summed up in the 
melancholy and tired words of a familiar 
song. Our country is simply and regret- 
tably just “a little bit older and deeper 
in debt” than it was 5 years ago. 

Let me just show you where we are 
today in comparison with our situation 
in 1963. At that time I pointed out on the 
floor of this House that the national 
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debt was then nearing the then astrono- 
mical figure of $310 billion. Today, the 
national debt has long since and very 
greatly surpassed that figure. We are $46 
billion deeper in debt now than then, 
our national debt having skyrocketed to 
$356 billion. Moreover, we have been 
compelled to raise the so-called perma- 
nent debt limitation from $285 billion 
to $358 billion, and we are hellbent on 
our way to obliterating that ceiling al- 
most before the ink on the last public 
debt extension legislation is dry on the 
books. 

The baldfaced fact of the matter is 
that since the House’s passage of that 
tax reduction bill 5 years ago the Con- 
gress has had the dismal and distaste- 
ful task on six occasions—more than an 
average of once a year—of raising the 
debt ceiling. Let me just call the roll of 
these public laws: 

Public Law 88-187, approved Novem- 
ber 26, 1963, raised the limit to $315 
billion. 

Public Law 88-327, approved June 27, 
1964, raised the limit to $324 billion. 

Public Law 89-49, approved June 24, 
1965, raised the limit to $328 billion. 

Public Law 89-472, approved June 24, 
1966, raised the limit to $330 billion. 

Public Law 90-3, approved March 2, 
1967, raised the limit to $336 billion. 

Public Law 90-39, approved June 30, 
1967, raised the permanent ceiling from 
$285 billion to $358 billion with a flexi- 
bility feature of $7 billion, making a ceil- 
ing of $365 billion within any given fiscal 
year. 

That is the record in the past 5 years. 
It is not a commendable one, and I do not 
think that any of us here today are proud 
of it. 

But when I look back on the full 35- 
year period that I have served in this 
body, the overall statistics are equally 
disconcerting and shocking. During that 
time, the national debt has increased 
from less than $20 billion at the begin- 
ning of 1933 to the present $356 billion. 
By actual count, we have enacted legisla- 
tion on 29 different occasions during that 
period to keep the debt from going 
through the ceiling. To put the picture 
in perspective, the cost for running the 
entire Government when I first came to 
Congress was around $412 billion. That 
was the cost of everything—that was the 
extent of the Federal budget, 84 ½ billion. 
Today, the interest on the national debt 
alone, now running at about $14.4 bil- 
lion, is over three times the entire budget 
for 1933. 

I do not need to cite these figures to 
you. We all know them, and we all know 
the root cause of our predicament. We 
are receiving the wages of uncontrolled 
Federal spending. We are reaping the re- 
sults and consequences of the same old 
vicious circle of spending and then tax- 
ing and borrowing to cover it, with ever- 
mounting interest obligations on the 
ever-mounting Federal debt adding to 
the burden. 

And let me say that we cannot charge 
or assign this sustained and unremitting 
upsurge in Federal spending to the de- 
fense program, even though we have 
been engaged in a war in Vietnam. As I 
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pointed out to the House on previous oc- 
casions, the record shows that we have 
spent at a greater rate on the domestic 
scene than on national defense. I wish 
I could say that this increase in. expendi- 
tures was necessary in greatest measure 
for the support of our fighting forces and 
boys in Vietnam, but regrettably this has 
not been the case. 

Just where are we today? What is the 
true picture as far as the budget and our 
economy are concerned? I believe we 
have finally arrived at the point where 
I have predicted repeatedly our prodigal 
course would take us. We are having our 
comeuppance in the spectral forms of 
almost runaway inflation, loss of confi- 
dence in the dollar abroad, interest rates 
the highest in a century, very serious de- 
terioration in our balance of trade, and 
the prospect and probability of back-to- 
back deficits in the current fiscal year 
and next year of $25 billion or even 
higher. 

We are in very, very deep trouble, my 
friends in this House. We simply must 
get our fiscal affairs in order or the 
whole national structure is very likely to 
collapse on us. 

I have done some real soul searching 
in considering the position I should take 
on this legislation. I can truthfully and 
in clear conscience say that I have done 
my best to keep us from the edge of the 
abyss where we find ourselves at this 
moment. I have not supported in my 35 
years of service all of these New Deal, 
Fair Deal, and Great Society programs 
that have come to the Congress for au- 
thorization and appropriation. I have 
opposed most of them—I would say over 
90 percent of them. So in a way, I do 
not feel an overwhelming compulsion to 
vote for a tax increase bill, the necessity 
for which, I believe, is a direct result of 
unwise and ill-advised spending on these 
programs. 

At the same time, however, I have 
never been one to shirk my duty, as I 
have been given to see it, to vote for 
necessary tax increase legislation. Even 
though I sincerely believe that the phi- 
losophies and convictions I have held 
over the years and my record in this 
body shows, beyond peradventure or 
doubt, that I am not responsible for 
bringing on this day of reckoning that 
is now upon us. I cannot avoid my re- 
sponsibility. And I am just as firmly 
persuaded that those who have consist- 
ently advocated and voted for these 
spending programs that I have opposed 
cannot in good conscience shirk theirs 
either. We have to pay the bills that 
have been run up. Although I have not 
had the pleasure of calling the fiscal 
tunes to which this Nation has wildly 
and madly danced here into the wee 
hours, I think the fiddler has to be paid. 
He must be paid if this Government is to 
continue. It is as simple as that. 

I shall, therefore, vote for the confer- 
ence report. Because I am supporting it 
does not mean that I like or approve of 
everything that is in it. On the contrary, 
if a number of its provisions were com- 
ing up separately, I would be compelled 
to vote against and take a position in ac- 
tive, and I would hope successful, oppo- 
sition to them. They are not presented 
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separately, however, and there is no such 
opportunity available to us. 

We really have no alternative to the 
prompt approval of this legislation. If 
we do not vote to raise revenue by taxa- 
tion, we are going to have to borrow 
money to pay the bills that are now due. 
To continue on that road of deficit fi- 
nancing would surely aggravate and 
compound the almost disastrous circum- 
stances in which we have placed our- 
selves. We have an overriding and tran- 
scending responsibility to put our fiscal 
house in order. We must approve this 
legislation. We cannot afford to do other- 
wise. 

Now, it is a question of whether we 
stabilize the situation or whether we let 
ruinous inflation take over, as it is rap- 
idly doing. Yes, it can happen in this 
country, it has happened in other coun- 
tries. The stability of our economy, the 
stability of our Government, the stability 
of the future of this young Republic is 
involved in this fiscal crisis. 

What do we do about it? You know, it 
is a queer thing to me that the people 
who pay the most taxes are the people 
who seem to be for this legislation, so- 
called big business, their taxes are going 
to be increased just as yours and mine 
and those of our constituents who make 
even less than we do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now yield to my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
friend, the distinguished chairman of the 
Rules Committee for yielding. 

I wonder if the gentleman could give 
the House any assurance—apparently the 
gentleman is for this tax increase—any 
assurance that if another $10 or $12 bil- 
lion is dug out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers of this country, that there will 
not be another debt increase? 

Mr. COLMER. Let me say to my friend 
from Iowa, who has been as diligent as 
any man in this House in trying to hold 
down this debt—and I pay tribute to him 
again, as I have on previous occa- 
sions—— 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. That, No. 1, we will 
never know until we try, and, No. 2, I 
have great confidence in the man who 
heads the powerful and responsible 
Committee on Ways and Means of this 
House, the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Mutts], who has largely worked 
this matter out, and who has brought 
about this provision for these reductions, 
and I am sure that in his time that he 
will be able to answer the inquiry of 
the gentleman from Iowa in more de- 
tail, and with greater expertise than I 
can. I also should like to compliment 
the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee for his stalwart courage, un- 
der great pressure, in resisting a tax in- 
crease without a substantial cut in ex- 
penditures. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one more quick 
question? 


Mr. COLMER. Very well. 
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Mr. GROSS. The gentleman men- 
tioned the support of big business for 
this legislation. Is it not true that the 
big businesses of this country pass any 
increases in taxes right on down to the 
consuming public? 

Mr. COLMER. I am afraid that the 
gentleman is correct in that assumption, 
very largely. I am sure that in the final 
analysis the little man we are trying to 
protect is the man who is going to bear 
an unequal proportion of the burden in 
the long run. So they get it in the neck 
either way it goes, I say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

There are many things, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say, and I want to say par- 
ticularly to my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], who has ques- 
tioned me about this matter—and I 
should be the very last man in this 
House, bearing in mind the great con- 
fidence and respect I have for the gentle- 
man, to question his motives or his posi- 
tion—or we are going to take the other. 
there at that crossroad where I am; 
where the Members of this House are; 
where that little man that we all want 
to protect is, and where the people gen- 
erally of this country are. 

We are either going to take one direc- 
tion—or we are going to take the other. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many things 
I would like to say about this bill but I 
am going to conclude this attempt here 
to analyze this situation with you just 
where I started. I am just as unhappy 
about this situation as I know all of you 
are. But I recognize we have to do some- 
thing about it and I say again to my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, and 
others that I would not vote—I would 
not consider voting for this bill to raise 
taxes unless there was coupled with it 
these reductions which we have reason 
to believe will be made. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, some 15 years 
ago, concerned as I was then about def- 
icit spending, I predicted that this day 
of reckoning and decision would come 
in an address to this body. 

On that occasion I respectfully sub- 
mitted to the House a blueprint to avoid 
it. I have constantly followed the pro- 
gram to the best of my ability. 

That program is as follows: 

If the Congress is to regain its con- 
stitutional control of the purse strings; 
if the budget is to be balanced; if we are 
ever to liquidate this enormous debt, I 
respectfully suggest and urge that the 
following formula be adopted: 

First. Our legislative committees, as 
well as Committees on Appropriations, 
must cease reporting out bills except 
those which are absolutely essential to 
our economy and national defense. 

Second. Every Member of this body 
must recognize that the objective of bal- 
ancing the budget is his most important 
assignment. 

Third. Sectionalism, partisan politics, 
responsiveness to highly organized mi- 
norities must give way to the national 
need for a sound financial policy. 

Fourth. Every dollar appropriated must 
be considered as carefully as if it were 
coming out of the pockets of the Mem- 
bers themselves, as indeed the Members’ 
proportionate share is. 

Fifth. Our congressional committees, 
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particularly the Appropriation Commit- 
tees, must be staffed with an adequate 
staff of experts equal in efficiency to the 
staffs of the various governmental agen- 
cies who appear before them seeking 
appropriations. 

Sixth. The Congress and the country 
must recognize that financial solvency is 
as important as military might in pre- 
paring ourselves against any potential 
foreign aggressor, a fact which our mili- 
tary captains should be made to under- 
stand. 

Seventh. Our foreign friends must be 
made to understand that there is a limit 
to the resources of America. 

Eighth. The system of permitting the 
carryover of unspent funds from the 
current fiscal year into the new year 
must be abandoned. A meticulous study 
of the 1,200 pages of the President’s 
budget this year will show that the carry- 
over of unspent funds from the current 
fiscal year will exceed $60,000,000,000. 

Ninth. The procurement of military 
requirements, which constitute more 
than 50 percent of our expenditures, 
must be placed in the hands of trained 
Soans who appreciate the value of the 
dollar. 

Tenth. And finally, the citizens of the 
Republic, now conscious as never before 
of the burdens of taxation, must prac- 
tice the doctrine of States’ responsibil- 
ity as well as States’ rights. The practice 
of looking to Washington for Federal aid 
in civil responsibilities of their own must 
cease. They must realize that there is 
no State, county, or city whose financial 
statement is not sounder than that of the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. SPEAKER, this resolution (H. Res. 
1220) provides for 4 hours of debate 
which will be divided equally between 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], the rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

All points of order are waived. 

This is a unique situation so far as I 
am concerned. A conference report is 
generally brought to the House, discussed 
and voted up or down. Additional time 
was needed on this so they requested 
4 hours and requested that all points of 
order be waived. 

Briefly, I can give you the details of it. 
Throughout the conference report there 
are sections generally dealing with the 
effective dates of various provisions 
which do not correspond with the bill 
passed by the Senate or passed by the 
House. So they probably would be subject 
to a point of order and in order to have 
the conference report here in front of us, 
we have waived the points of order. 

At the conclusion of the hour’s debate 
on the rule, the question will be on the 
previous question. If the rule is adopted, 
then after 4 hours of debate the previous 
question under this resolution has al- 
ready been ordered and the vote will then 
come on the motion to recommit, if the 
same is made. 
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Then there will be the final vote on the 
conference report. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAMS. Under this rule, as it is 
provided, am I to understand there is or 
is not a motion to recommit available— 
since under the rule the language pro- 
vides that at the conclusion of debate the 
previous question shall be ordered on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The previous 
question is ordered and at that time be- 
ore the vote on the conference report, a 

otion can then be made to recommit 
the conference report and then finally 
vote up or down the conference report. 

Mr. ADAMS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the conference report contains two main 
titles. Title I amends the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to impose a 10-percent surtax 
on corporate and individual taxpayers, 
retains excise taxes on automobiles and 
telephones at current levels, and exempts 
industrial development bond issues from 
income taxation. Title I limits the total 
number of civilian Federal employees, 
limits expenditures and net lending in 
fiscal 1969 to $180,062 million—$6 billion 
below budget estimates for the year, re- 
duces new obligational authority from 
$201,723 million to $191,723 million—a 
reduction of $10 billion—and requires a 
rescission of $8 billion in existing obliga- 
tional authority which has not as yet 
been obligated and remains available. 

Title I imposes the surcharge of 10 
percent per calendar year on corporate 
and individual taxpayers. For corporate 
taxpayers, the beginning date for the 
surtax is January 1, 1968. For the in- 
dividual taxpayer, the beginning date is 
April 1, 1968. The surtax terminates for 
all taxpayers on June 30, 1969. This 
means that for an individual the effective 
rate of surtax is 7.5 percent during the 
remainder of 1968 and 5 percent for the 
first half of 1969. The conference report 
contains exemptions from the surtax for 
those taxpayers in the lowest tax 
brackets. 

New wage withholding tables are 
created to take effect by July 1, 1968. 
They, too, are to be in effect until June 30, 
1969, when the surtax will expire. 

The excise taxes on automobiles and 
telephones are continued at current 
rates rather than being permitted to fall 
as scheduled. The excise tax on autos re- 
mains at 7 percent through 1969, and 
then falls 2 percent a year until by 1973 
it reaches 1 percent—its permanent 
level. The excise on telephones remains 
at 10 percent through 1969, falls to 5 
percent during 1970, 3 percent in 1971 
and 1 percent thereafter. 

The conference report also provides 
that those who advertise in a national 
political convention program may treat 
the cost of such advertisement as a tax 
deduction if the proceeds from the pro- 
gram are used solely to pay the conven- 
tion costs. 

Finally, title I provides a tax exemp- 
tion for certain industrial development 
bonds to return the tax treatment of 
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such State-issued bonds to the situation 
prior to a recent IRS ruling holding 
them to be taxable. All such issues of 
under $1 million are protected and for 
larger issues a set of rules is spelled out 
which covers the situation as it applied 
prior to the IRS ruling and thus ex- 
empts such bonds. 

Title I contains the expenditure limi- 
itations and controls. It sets the em- 
ployee ceiling in the executive branch at 
the level existing in each department 
and agency as of June 30, 1966, and 
provides that no full-time permanent 
employee may be hired if the department 
or agency is above that figure. The con- 
ference report limits part-time and tem- 
porary employees to the number in the 
particular department or agency during 
the same month of 1967. The Bureau of 
the Budget may assign existing vacan- 
cies to agencies as it believes necessary 
for efficiency of operations. 

Expenditures and net lending for fiscal 
1969 are limited to an overall figure of 
$180,062,000,000—a reduction of $6,000,- 
000,000 from the budget figure. Excep- 
tions are made for Vietnam, interest pay- 
ments, veterans’ benefits and Social Se- 
curity Act payments. 

New obligational authority is reduced 
from a Budget figure of $201,723,000,000 
to $191,723,000,000—a reduction of $10,- 
000,000,000. The same four exceptions 
listed above are repeated here. 

Finally, title II requires the rescis- 
sion of $8,000,000,000 in existing but un- 
committed and unused old obligational 
authority. A study and recommendations 
of possible rescissions must be reported to 
the Congress when the Budget of fiscal 
1970 is presented. 

Title III amends various provisions of 
the Social Security Act. It postpones for 
1 year—to July 1, 1969—the enforcement 
of the limitation on the number of chil- 
dren receiving AFDC assistance in a 
State. This will have the effect of per- 
mitting more recipients to get on the 
rolls before the base period is established 
which will determine the top number 
of recipients on a State's rolls at any one 
time. The conference report also amends 
the act to prohibit any AFDC assistance 
to a family in any month that the father 
is also receiving unemployment compen- 
sation. 

I wish to make some personal com- 
ments on the matter. I commend the 
gentleman from Mississippi on the state- 
ments he has made. I certainly agree 
that I too have never voted to increase 
the debt, nor have I voted for the au- 
thorization of any project which I 
thought was not necessary; in turn, I 
have not voted for the appropriation. But 
my great concern here is as to whether 
or not we are simply kidding ourselves 
from the standpoint of $6 billion actually 
being cut. 

I have been looking for information 
from the Administration, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Ways and Means 
Committee, or anyone else as to whether 
they are going to cut $1 billion off foreign 
aid, or something off Public Law 480, or 
whether they are going to reduce the 
Arms Control Agency, for which $18.5 
billion was authorized, defer the SST 
or other programs. Will the Vietnam war 
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be ended, or how long will it continue 
and at what cost? 

I also wonder whether they are going 
to cut the school milk program, or some 
of the other programs which are very 
important to us. The veterans’ program, 
as is listed in the bill, is exempt, but 
before I vote for this bill today I am 
going to have to have definite assurance 
from those who are handling this de- 
bate that this $6 billion is going to be cut, 
because otherwise the first half of fiscal 
1969 will be past by the end of the year, 
and if the expenditures are not cut, then 
it will have to come in the first half of 
next year of a new administration. 

The language in the bill, according to 
the information before the Rules Com- 
mittee, states that the maximum amount 
that can be spent is listed therein. Now, 
supposing they spend more. Are you go- 
ing to throw someone in jail? What are 
you going to do about it? If they go 
ahead and spend it, then in January 
there will be a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill to take care of the amount that 
has been spent. We will then be in a 
worse fiscal situation than we are now; 
and it is certainly critical today. 

I have had calls from the officials of 
large corporations saying that this is 
the only thing we can do, that is, to have 
the surtax and make the cuts. That is 
fine for presidents and officers of cor- 
porations getting $150,000 or $200,000 a 
year. If they do not get enough money 
to pay a surtax, they simply put in an- 
other stock benefit plan for them, in- 
crease their retirement, or their salaries, 
or their expense accounts. But the little 
fellow, the stockholder will then suffer. 
His dividends will be less. 

I am concerned about the person who 
makes $8,000, $12,000, $15,000 or $20,000 
a year. Those are the people who pay the 
bulk of the tax to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The person who gets $10,000 or 
$12,000 and who has a couple of children 
is trying to save a little money to put 
them through college and pay for his 
house. Maybe, if he has bought it in the 
last month or two, he is paying 7.2 per- 
cent interest or some such rate. He is 
paying State and city and county taxes 
in addition to Federal taxes. We will be 
taxing these people to death. 

I think we have reached the point 
where we are going to have to eliminate 
some of the programs and get our fiscal 
house in order or go completely bank- 
rupt. Maybe this will give us a couple 
or three or more months, but I do not 
think it will be any salvation. I think 
it will be only temporary. I think this 
will be temporary until June of next 
year, and then it will probably become 
permanent, and then we will have to 
have an additional tax or cut spending. 

This reminds me of an appendicitis 
attack I had. The doctor gave me some 
medicine to help ease the pain, but later 
I had a worse pain. He said, “Go to the 
hospital and get a blood count.” It was 
22,000 or 23,000—I forget the number. 
The doctor said, “You stay there. We are 
going to have to operate.“ I said, “I can- 
not. I have to go to court tomorrow 
morning.” So the doctor said, “Go home 
and place an icebag on it.” I did. Ina 
few hours, I felt fine. But then the doc- 
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tor came the next morning and said, 
“We are just kidding ourselves. If we 
postpone this a week or two, then some 
time you might have another attack and 
not be here the next time.” The doctor 
said, “Get up and go to the hospital and 
we will operate.” I did, and I had the 
operation. 

I believe we are in a position here 
where we are kidding ourselves by think- 
ing we will be reducing the amount and 
adding taxes, by which we hope to take 
care of it, but until we face the issue, we 
are postponing it until next year or 
thereafter, and then we will have to 
raise the debt. Sometime we will have 
to operate, or our Great Republic may 
not survive. 

As I said before, I will listen to the de- 
bate carefully, and unless I am per- 
sonally assured—and I have great confi- 
dence in the gentleman from Arkansas. 
He was extremely honest, as he always 
is in his presentation before the Rules 
Committee. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas said he did not think this would 
be a cure-all but in his best judgment it 
is the thing to do, and we will have to 
do it at the present time and we hope 
we can make some changes in the future. 
I believe that is what the gentleman said. 
He said he believed this was more sym- 
bolic than anything else. I would like 
some assurance in this debate that these 
cuts will be made and some information 
about where they will be made. Other- 
wise I cannot support this conference re- 
port placing this additional tax burden 
on our already overtaxed middle-in- 
come citizens, 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I read yes- 
terday where the ADA has come out in 
opposition to this bill claiming the 
spending cut is too great. I also read 
where some of the large labor unions in 
the United States have come out in 
opposition to this bill. As the gentleman 
well knows, the labor unions of this 
country and the ADA have always been 
out front in supporting and urging the 
passage of these big spending programs 
which have, in my humble judgment, 
gotten us into the financial mess we are 
in. Would the gentleman explain to me 
and to the House how these organiza- 
tions can now in good conscience be 
against a bill to pay for the programs 
they have supported? 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is not 
within the knowledge of the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, LATTA. I thought the gentleman 
might be able to shed some light on this 
reasoning for the benefit of the Members 
of this House. There are always some 
Members of this House who always fol- 
low the leadership of these organiza- 
tions. I hear by the grapevine that these 
Members will be against a tax increase 
to pay for the big spending programs 
that they advocated and supported. Can 
the gentleman explain their logic or 
reasoning? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I can explain 
only my own vote. I voted against these 
programs and I informed my constituents 
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that this day we are arrived at today 
would some day be here. But I cannot 
attempt to comment on the vote of any 
other Member, even on the vote of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. If the gentleman from 
California will permit me, let me say 
that I have not supported these big- 
spending programs which have brought 
on this financial crisis nor have I sup- 
ported the foreign aid bills which has 
been exporting our dollars and has con- 
tributed greatly to our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. I feel that the Members 
who have been voting for these pro- 
grams, should now be compelled to stand 
up and vote the taxes to pay for them. 
The people in my district are already 
carrying a heavy taxload and should 
not be further taxed to give this admin- 
istration more money to spend for pro- 
grams they do not want nor need. I 
would prefer and would support a 
greater reduction in Federal spending 
than the $6 billion provided for in this 
bill in order to avoid a tax increase. 

However, Mr. Speaker, this is impos- 
sible under the parlimentary situation 
under which we are operating. I would 
vote today to defer all foreign aid until 
we have a balanced budget. I would vote 
today to bring our troops and their fam- 
ilies home from Europe and other places 
around the world where they are not 
needed. I would vote today to substan- 
tially reduce our space program and 
especially those post moon missions. If 
we would take these three actions, we 
would not need a tax increase and we 
would eliminate our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit at the same time. These are 
the votes I would like to cast but the 
opportunity to do so will not present 
itself today. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Does the gentleman agree with me it 
is more than passing strange that the 
proponents of this legislation have given 
no explanation of one vital element of 
this bill, which is the fact that the Senate 
has invaded the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the House of Representatives by 
converting a simple extension of excise 
taxes into a general revenue bill. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I assume 
that the gentleman from Arkansas will 
explain that when he presents his 
remarks. 

Mr. GROSS. I hope that the capitula- 
tion on the part of those who represented 
the House will be fully explained this 
afternoon. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I urge the adoption of the rule. 

I will say to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that I do have a couple of re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
this legislation and the rule. I believe 
this must be done. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a basic principle of 
government that we should not spend 
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more dollars than we take in over a long 
period of time. Since 1960 our country’s 
expenditures have more than doubled 
from $92 billion in 1960 to $186 billion 
in fiscal year 1969. Defense expenditures 
account for only $34 billion of this in- 
crease, and the more than 125 new Fed- 
eral programs instituted since 1961 ac- 
count for most of the balance. During 
the same period, the public debt rose 
from $286 billion to $350 billion. The 
total of the planned deficits for the last 
fiscal year and fiscal year 1969 is over 
$40 billion. 

This represents to me not one iota of 
self-discipline in financing our Govern- 
ment. I have not been a party to these 
huge domestic spending increases, be- 
cause of this dangerous trend in spend- 
ing, debt and continued deficits. In the 
90th Congress I have voted against act- 
ual appropriations of $39 billion. I will 
continue my efforts for fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are faced with a 
tax increase. Last September, the Presi- 
dent called Congressmen to the White 
House to outline his plans for a 10- 
percent surtax to partly cover the 
planned deficit. He asked me what we 
could do about our deficit. I responded: 

I think any increase in taxes should be 
accompanied by or preceded by severe cuts 
in expenditures, including the many new 
and expensive Federal programs, foreign aid 


and some aspects of Defense Department 
spending. 


This conversation was reported in my 
October 1, 1967, newsletter. 

The proposed tax increase is not just 
for financing the Vietnam war. In the 
last 4 years, nonmilitary spending has 
increased almost 40 percent, while mili- 
tary spending increased 34 percent. 

The handwriting about our fiscal situa- 
tion has been on the wall for the last 
couple of years. In October 1966 I spoke 
to a State convention of the Florida 
realtors in Jacksonville, Fla. At that time, 
I said: 

Federal taxes are almost sure to go up 
sharply because Congress as a whole seems 
reluctant to apply self-discipline to postpone 
and reduce expenditures, Tight money and 
inflation are the twin devils besetting your 
industry and the country. The best tools 
your Federal Government has with which to 
fight these devils are tax increases and re- 
duced expenditures. 


That was in October 1966. 

Today, we are faced with critical de- 
cisions on Government finance. I support 
a temporary tax increase and as large a 
cut in Federal spending at this time as 
we can achieve. The expenditure cuts 
should be substantial. It is vital to fiscal 
responsibility that we do this. 

Our gross national product jumped 
$41.7 billion from 1966 to 1967, from 
$743.3 billion to $785 billion, and Treas- 
ury Secretary Fowler has reported the 
first quarter growth in the GNP “an ex- 
traordinary” $20 billion, exceeding all 
previous records. We are in a fast-rising 
economy, which Secretary Fowler has 
described as follows: 

In the hothouse atmosphere of excessive 
demand, prices and wages were bound to rise 
sharply. The evidence that this is already 
happening is as plain as can be. In the first 
quarter, the GNP deflator rose at more than 
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4 percent at an annual rate. The consumer 
price index has advanced about 3.75 percent 
in the past year, and wholesale prices re- 
cently have shown very rapid advances. Wage 
settlements have become more inflationary. 
All of these developments, of course, create 
serious burdens and inequities at home and 
are a major detriment to our international 
competitive position. 


Unless a tax increase is soon imposed— 
with a substantial cut in Government 
spending—prices will be driven upward, 
contributing to an inflationary price 
spiral. During the last half of 1967, con- 
sumer prices increased by almost 4 
percent. 

Under inflation, the poor and elderly 
living on meager or fixed incomes are 
especially penalized as they find their 
limited dollars buying less and less of the 
necessities of life. The tax increases and 
reduced expenditures therefore represent 
a needed alternative to rising prices and 
is better than wage increases with con- 
sequent price increases. 

The following figures given to me by 
the Treasury Department are revealing 
as to the relative hurt coming to middle- 
income families from inflation as com- 
pared with a tax increase. An average 
American family with two children and 
income of $7,500 paid an income tax in 
1966 of about $686. The President’s 10- 
percent surtax proposal would add $70 to 
their tax bill, or about $5.83 per month. 
Leading economists believe that without 
the surtax, prices will rise 4 percent more 
than they otherwise would have. This 
will mean that $100 of consumer pur- 
chases—food, clothes, appliances—will 
cost $104 even if it can be kept that low. 
If our average family spends one-third of 
its $7,500 income, or some $2,500 for 
purchases of consumer goods, it would 
cost them $2,600 with the 4 percent in- 
creases in prices. This means an addi- 
tional monthly cost to our average fam- 
ily of $8.33, compared with the added 
cost I referred to earlier of $5.83 per 
month which would result from the sur- 
tax. The surtax would save the family 
money—about $30 a year—if you com- 
pare the cost of projected inflation which 
could of course go much higher if un- 
controlled. 

The tax increase will have a more 
modest impact on your family financial 
position than many now believe, and it 
is the lesser alternative to inflation. 

This tax increase would be temporary 
and hopefully would remain in effect 
for only a brief duration of time until 
June 30, 1969. It would simply restore, 
on a temporary basis, less than one- 
half of the 824 billion in tax cuts which 
Congress voted to American taxpayers 
during the past 4 years. I supported the 
tax reduction bill in 1963. 

The tax increase combined with a cut 
in Federal spending has wide support 
among economists and business leaders 
throughout the Nation. 

The Jacksonville Area Chamber of 
Commerce’s Congressional Action Com- 
mittee has sent me a resolution: 

We join the Florida Bankers Association 
in calling upon the President and the Con- 
gress “. , to take immediate action to elim- 
inate the huge deficit in the federal budget 


and the chronic deficit in the balance of 
payments.” It is imperative that such action 
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requires an immediate major reduction in 
governmental spending, combined with an 
increase in taxes, 


The committee also states in its reso- 
lution, that: 

New domestic programs be held in abey- 
ance until the present financial crisis has 
been resolved. 


The National Association of Manu- 
facturers supports the 10-percent in- 
come tax surtax and the $6 billion cut 
in spending. 

The NAM has repeatedly stated its posi- 
tion— 


A statement by W. P. Gullander, pres- 
ident reports— 
that a temporary tax increase must be con- 
sidered only in conjunction with a real com- 
mitment to restrain federal spending. There- 
fore, we strongly endorse the combining of 
mandatory expenditure reduction with the 
new tax legislation. 


Mr. Speaker, we must have a tax in- 
crease coupled with a cut in Federal 
spending. 

We must pay our way in financing the 
Government and attempt to balance the 
budget. 

A special justification of this fiscal 
solution is the war in Vietnam, costing 
our Nation $2 billion a month. 

We must postpone vast new programs 
until we get our fiscal house in order 
and we must cutback on some already 
on the books. 

I believe we must also have complete 
reform of our tax laws to close loopholes. 

The adoption of an item veto—which 
over 40 States now have—would allow 
the President to approve and disapprove 
any appropriation, and this would also 
help. I have a bill pending to do this. 

Legislation I have drafted should be 
approved requiring all authorizing com- 
mittees of Congress to make a 5-year esti- 
mate of the cost of proposed programs 
before approving them for passage. 

My bill to establish a Congressional 
Budgetary Information Service, to pro- 
mote fiscal responsibility in the Federal 
Government, should be enacted into law. 

We should do all of these things to re- 
gain fiscal integrity in the United States. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
LMr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
15414, the pending surtax increase leg- 
islation, has been one of the most con- 
troversial bills coming before the Con- 
gress in many years. 

NATION’S ECONOMY 


I have been shocked at the recent 
statements of some of our leaders with 
their scare declarations that “we are in 
the midst of the worst financial crisis 
since 1931.” I cannot agree with their 
tactics in pushing the panic button in 
the midst of the obvious economic pros- 
perity which our Nation is enjoying 
today. Only recently the country’s news- 
papers had headlines setting out that big 
business enjoyed the most fabulous prof- 
its during the first quarter of 1968 that 
it has received in history. 


DEMOCRATIC PROSPERITY 


I am going to quote very briefly a few 
figures on our gross national product 
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expansion compared to the public debt. 
I mention this angle of our Federal fi- 
nancial status to reveal that if the Con- 
gress would resurvey our antiquated and 
inequitable tax structure—loopholes, 
and so forth—this tax increase would not 
be necessary. Let us compare the year 
1946 with 1968. 


Billion 
1946 gross national produet $201.6 
1946 public debt 269.9 
1968 gross national product 826.7 
1968 public debt 352.5 


These same figures of other years dur- 
ing the 1940’s compared to the middle 
1960’s will show the same relative com- 
parison of the terrific expansion of the 
gross national product as compared with 
the increase of our public debt. In other 
words, in the last 20 years our gross 
national product has increased approxi- 
mately $625.1 billion, while our national 
debt has increased approximately $82.6 
billion. In other words, the experts in 
criticizing the public debt fail to men- 
tion our multibillion-dollar expansion of 
our economy compared with the rela- 
tively small expansion of our public debt, 
which is infinitesimal compared with 
the 1940’s period of our Nation’s finan- 
cial instability. 

All the great progressive programs 
which have been enacted during the last 
25 years have been instrumental in 
bringing about this great era of pros- 
perity. 

The statements of the large financial 
interests are untrue that this tax in- 
crease bill is a necessity. Many Members 
of Congress wonder why these groups 
have not organized a public information 
service so that the American people can 
become acquainted with the true facts 
of our deplorable Federal tax structure 
which has needed a complete overhaul- 
ing for many years. 

Highly paid lobbyists have been oper- 
ating in Washington for many years 
pressuring the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Members of Congress for 
tax concessions, fraudulent loopholes, 
tax credits, and depletion exemptions. 
Tax experts state that almost two-thirds 
of our Federal taxes are paid by mil- 
lions of salary and wage earners who 
are under the $15,000 annual income 
bracket. As a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee I have for several years been 
urging the chairman and members of 
the Ways and Means Committee to 
create a special subcommittee and have 
a complete tax resurvey and recommend 
legislation to equalize the tax burden on 
the salary and wage citizens. 

LOOPHOLES 


It is my firm belief that if just 50 per- 
cent of the fantastic and excessive tax 
loopholes and exemptions extended to 
large tax foundations“ were elimi- 
nated, this legislation would not be 
necessary. 

I will mention but a few tax loophole 
exemptions, to wit: 

First, the notorious oi] and other un- 
justifiable mineral depletion allowances 
that permit corporations with millions 
of profits to pay little or no taxes; 

Second, the gift and inheritance rules 
which permit huge tax dodging; 
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Third, tax-free interest from State, 
county, municipal, and local bonds that 
enables investors in them to exempt 
taxes; 

Fourth, capital gains loopholes and 
inexcusable bonanza exemptions on 
stock market and real estate trans- 
actions; and 

Fifth, the additional exemptions and 
credits of other lines of business are 
many and all should be resurveyed. 

There are many other large tax loop- 
holes which could be included with the 
above. 

Private tax services and so-called tax 
experts flagrantly advertise in news- 
papers that they should be consulted 
before taxpayment time and they can 
assure the taxpayer that he will save a 
great percentage of his tax assessment. 

The New York Times last year in an 
article on Federal taxes states that ap- 
proximately 130 taxpayers in our Nation 
with an income of over $1 million, an- 
nually, paid no Federal taxes. 


TAX-EXEMPT FOUNDATIONS 


The studies of tax-exempt foundations 
which have been conducted by a sub- 
committee of the House Small Business 
Committee have been widely quoted in 
the press. Here are a few highlights of 
those press stories. 

Secretary of the Treasury Fowler testi- 
fied last October that there were 25,000 
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tax-exempt foundations in the country. 
In 1964, Secretary Dillon had testified 
that the Treasury didn’t really know how 
many foundations there are. 

The subcommittee has had 596 foun- 
dations under study. They had gross re- 
ceipts of $1.3 billion in 1966, compared to 
$559.7 million in 1951. 

The assets of the 596 foundations were 
valued at $15.1 billion at the close of 
1966 compared to $10.2 billion at the end 
of 1960, a 50-percent increase in 6 years. 

The subcommittee’s review of the rec- 
ords of 25 of the 596 foundations under 
study shows that 22 of those 25 founda- 
tions exported $176.6 million, in dollars, 
during the period January 1, 1965, to No- 
vember 20, 1967, thus adding to our bal - 
ance- of- payments problems. Translating 
this into hardships imposed on our tour- 
ists, the aggregate outlay of $176.6 mil- 
lion is equal to the amount of duty-free 
goods that 1,766,000 Americans would be 
permitted to bring into this country at 
$100 a person. 

Many millionaires escape estate taxes 
by leaving their fortunes to their per- 
sonal foundations, while the average 
American carries an increasingly heavy 
tax burden. Here are a few conspicuous 
examples of prominent Americans who 
have died in recent years and whose per- 
sonal foundations will receive at least 
$293.4 million, which will, of course, 
escape estate taxes: 


Un millions of dollars} 


Donor 


Archibald G. Bush, St. Paul, Minn 


Henry R. Luce, New York, N. V. 
‘er Vining Davis, Pittsburgh, Pa 
George Gund, Cleveland, Ohio ~-~- 
Mr. and Mrs Stephen Currier, New York, N 
Billy Rose, New York, N.Y. 
Walt Disney, Los Angeles, 


Many foundations are being used as 
multimillion-dollar shelters from anti- 
trust law and taxes. For example, in Jan- 
uary 1912, in compliance with a Supreme 
Court dissolution decree under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act, the Standard Oil 
trust was chopped up and the Standard 
Ou Co. was forced to distribute pro- 
rata to stockholders its holdings in 33 
companies. 

Today, 56 years later, the Rockefeller 
foundations, and many other founda- 
tions, are operating in the very fashion 
that the trustbusters of Theodore Roose- 
velt's day meant to forbid. Now, the mul- 
timillion-dollar Rockefeller foundations 
have replaced the Standard Oil Co. trust 
which was broken up in 1912. Rocke- 
feller-controlled foundations own sig- 
nificant amounts of not only Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, but also of Mobil 
Oil Corp., Continental Oil, Ohio Oil, and 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. Through 
the supposedly benevolent foundations, 
the Rockefellers are today still violating 
the spirit if not the letter of the Fed- 
eral antitrust statutes. At the close of 
1966, nine Rockefeller-controlled foun- 


Approximate 
amount that 
Donee 


date of death 
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dations owned common stock of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, with a market 
value of $363 million. 

An increasing number of foundations 
hold substantial interest in commercial 
enterprises. One hundred thirty-six of 
the 596 foundations under study held 
sizable amount of stock in 288 corpora- 
tions at the close of the year 1966. Those 
stockholdings ranged from 5 percent to 
100 percent of the outstanding shares of 
at least one class of stock. The esti- 
mated market value of those shares is 
$4.9 billion. This $4.9 billion market val- 
uation may be considerably understated 
because, in many instances, the securi- 
ties are those of closely held companies 
that are not traded. 

If many large foundations were to pay 
their just taxes on their incomes, bil- 
lions of dollars could be added to our 
Federal Treasury. 

The powerful oil lobbies over the years 
have succeeded in congressional 
enactment of depletions, credits, exemp- 
tions to such a degree many large com- 
panies with a net income of multimil- 
lions are, in some cases paying taxes as 
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low as 1 percent on net annual income. 
One large company with profits rang- 
ing from $61,110,000 in 1962 and simi- 
lar increased amounts of income in 1963, 
1964, and 1965 paid no Federal taxes 
whatsoever. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey in 1962 with 
$1,271,903,000 annual income paid six- 
tenths of 1-percent tax on their fabulous 
profits. In the following 4 years their 
percentage tax on similar profits ranged 
as follows: 


Percent 
Net income tax paid 
Year before tax to Federal 
Govern- 
ment 
Standard Oil (New 1962 81, 271, 903, 000 0.6 
Jersey). 1963 1, 584, 469, 000 4.3 
1964 1, 628, 555, 000 1.7 
1965 1, 679, 675, 000 4.9 
1 1966 1, 830, 944, 000 6.3 
Atlantic Oil - 1962 61, 110, 000 0 
1963 56, 747, 000 0 
1964 61, 081, 000 0 
1965 105, 299, 000 0 
1966 127, 384, 000000 


I could go on and name other large 
companies who are in the same category 
as the above two mentioned. 

On the other hand, as a comparison 
as to what some large companies paid in 
taxes, I might mention three coal com- 
panies. Evidently the coal companies do 
not have the powerful lobby in Wash- 


ington as “big oil.” These statistics 
follow: 
Percent 
tax 
Year Gross aid to 
profit éderal 
vern 
ment 
Consolidation Coal Co... 1964 $44, 863, 073 26 
1963 39, 568, 573 28 
p 1962 32, 918, 065 26 
Pittston Co = 13, 721, 024 30 
1962 14.889, 9 35 
Island Creek Coal Co. 1964 7,713, 060 18 
1963 5, 149, 930 24 
1962 3, 459, 563 21 


1 Lost by SEC. 


The House of Representatives 2 years 
ago repealed the unjust section of 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley law so as to equalize 
wages and salaries in all States in the 
Union. When this bill got over in the 
other body a filibuster led by seven or 
eight Senators tied the legislation up for 
weeks and the Senate Members were un- 
able to vote on the same. During the last 
20 years thousands of industries have 
either left the North or located in the 
14(b) States to take advantage of cheap 
wages. Millions working on low wages in 
14(b) States are not paying the Federal 
taxes on a par with workers in higher 
wage States. 

These lobbyists from the 14(b) States 
have succeeded in securing tax exemp- 
tions on industrial and municipal bonds 
so as to offer further inducement for in- 
dustries locating in the cheap labor and 
cheap wage States. 

Recently the Internal Revenue revoked 
these exemptions, but in the pending bill 
the 14(b) States have had power enough 
to reinstate exemptions for municipal 
and industrial bonds. This tax concession 
will further deplete the Federal tax 
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treasury if this section is not stricken 
from the pending bill. 

Time does not permit me today to go 
into all the inexcusable and fraudulent 
loopholes that must be corrected. We 
have presidential and congressional elec- 
tions this fall and the American voters 
should demand that every Congressman, 
Senator, and presidential candidate go 
on record as to his position on recon- 
structing and readjusting our cumber- 
some, preferential, and impractical Fed- 
eral tax system. 

The Ways and Means Committee ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee, of 
which I am a member, Tuesday of this 
week. At that time I inquired of the 
chairman and ranking member as to why 
steps have not been taken for this House 
tax committee to make a complete re- 
survey and investigation of all com- 
panies or organizations as to the type 
and legitimacy of some of their tax loop- 
holes, exemptions, and otherwise. 

I am opposing the tax bill now under 
consideration. I have a live pair with 
Congressman Joe Evins, of Tennessee, 
who is supporting the legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
talk about the procedural aspects, which 
I believe is appropriate under the rule. 
I will have quite a bit to say later during 
the debate about the substance of the 
conference report. 

First, I am pleased that we do have 4 
hours for debating this serious matter 
and that the time is equally divided. This 
is unusual for a conference report, and I 
commend the leadership for that, be- 
cause what I am now about to say is far 
from commending the leadership of the 
House. 

This is the third time this year the 
House has been asked to set aside orderly 
procedures, procedures that have been 
time tested so far as developing good leg- 
islation is concerned. 

We are all familiar with the first occa- 
sion, on the so-called civil rights bill. 
Expediency was the argument. 

We then experienced the so-called 
whatever it is called—i968 Crime Act, 
when the House of Representatives had 
no opportunity and no committee of the 
House had an opportunity to study the 
Senate amendments, yet we were told it 
had to be done in order to move forward 
for the sake of expediency. 

This is what creates the overpromising, 
I might say. This is what creates bad 
legislation. 

In the other two instances all we were 
waiving were congressional procedures, 
so, although I thought it was ill-advised, 
it was certainly within the power of the 
Congress to do that. 

Today, though, we are being asked to 
waive constitutional restrictions, and this 
House of Representatives has a respon- 
sibility to the people of this country 
under the Constitution to live up to its 
responsibilities and to these restrictions. 

The Constitution clearly says that tax 
measures can only originate in the House 
of Representatives. It does no good to use 
the specious argument that what we are 
talking about, this essential revenue bill, 
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is an amendment by the Senate and that 
the Senate has the power to amend. The 
bill did not originate in the House. There 
is no question about it. The spirit of the 
Constitution and the whole reason for 
having tax legislation originate in that 
body of the Congress which is closest to 
the people has been obviated. At least 
in this instance, unlike the civil rights 
and crime bills, five Members of the 
House of Representatives, those of us 
who were privileged to be on the confer- 
ence committee, have had an opportunity 
to go over these Senate amendments. 
However, this is no substitute, I might 
say, for 25 members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means going into this kind of 
study and holding public hearings, as we 
surely should do when we seek to impose 
taxes of this nature on our people. There 
have been no public hearings on this bill 
with regard to this aspect in the Senate. 
This was a floor amendment essentially. 
This is something I plead with my col- 
leagues to pay attention to. The argu- 
ment here is expediency. I will get into 
that, in the substantive aspects of why I 
believe it is not even expedient during 
debate. What have we been doing all of 
these months after the conference com- 
mittee first met? Why could not the 
Committee on Ways and Means have as- 
sumed its responsibility? We all know 
what the practical reasons today are for 
our defaulting. It is because the admin- 
istration did not think that they could 
get the tax bill through in a proper, or- 
derly, and constitutional fashion. So we 
have been asked twice now to disregard 
orderly congressional procedures in these 
two other instances, and now we are be- 
ing asked in the name of expediency to 
ignore a very basic constitutional provi- 
sion. All of this, I emphasize again, re- 
sults in poor legislation, poorly conceived 
legislation, I think I will be able to point 
out to everyone here today that what we 
do here today has very little meaning on 
the.serious fiscal problems which face our 
country. What we do today voting this 
measure up or down will have very little 
impact on the world. The rest of the 
world has already discounted this admin- 
istration’s changing its fiscal policies to 
really grapple with the problems of in- 
flation. They are not looking to what we 
are doing now here today but are look- 
ing 4 months away to November to see 
whether the American people are going 
to express themselves toward changing 
the basic fiscal policies of their Federal 
Government. 

Again I say I am glad that the con- 
ference report is here under a 4-hour de- 
bate rule and that we will have an op- 
portunity to dig into it at some depth, 
but I express my feeling of tragedy that 
here for the third time this year the 
House of Representatives has capitu- 
lated on its responsibilities to the people 
of this country. This is a major issue, be- 
cause if the Congress of the United States 
is going to be a coequal independent 
branch of Government, it has to start 
doing its homework and start assuming 
its responsibilities to the people of this 
country. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
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this rule. I do not think this rule gives 
our Congress a chance to work its will. 

Of course, there are responsible and 
legitimate pressures for expenditure re- 
duction. I say let Congress work its will 
here; let us bite the bullet here on the 
vast spectrum of Federal expenditures. 
This Congress fought the Executive item 
veto for 150 years. If anybody is doing 
in” the integrity of this House, it is not 
the Senate, it is not the executive branch, 
but it is the Members of this House who 
are handing over carte blanche to the 
executive branch our responsibility and 
our authority to legislate. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Rules has said that those of us who are 
interested in the urban programs are will- 
ing and eager to dance, but that we do 
not want to pay the piper. I suggest that 
what we do not want to do is bust the 
piper over the head with his own fiddle. 

I believe this Congress ought to have 
an opportunity to scrutinize the tax bill 
itself apart from the package, encum- 
bered as it is, with a mandate for drastic 
cuts in legislative programs and expendi- 
tures. 

There is not a single reputable econo- 
mist in the United States who now advo- 
cates a $16 billion package of fiscal 
restraint. The chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules mentioned the fact that we 
have raised the debt limit several dozen 
times in the more than 3 decades that he 
has been in Congress. Let me recall that 
in 1946 our national debt was 132 percent 
of the gross national product. Today it is 
about 43 percent of our gross national 
product. 

In other words, the extraordinary eco- 
nomic strength and vitality of our coun- 
try is three times what it was 22 years 
ago, in terms of our capacity to support 
the current national debt, and at the 
same time finance desperately needed 
urban programs that the Kerner Com- 
mission recommended as essential to the 
general welfare of the country. These 
programs are indispensible and our 
economy can support them. 

Mr. Speaker, let us make cuts ourselves 
where necessary, by intelligent cost- 
benefit analysis and let us support the 
programs which are most essential and 
vital to the survival of our cities. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I was concerned about a statement that 
the gentleman from New York made to 
the effect that no reputable economist 
was advocating this combination of a 10- 
percent tax increase and a $6 billion re- 
duction in Federal spending in fiscal year 
1969. We can differ as to who is reputa- 
ble and as to who is not reputable. But 
I would suggest to the gentleman from 
New York that I very recently heard two 
economists considered reputable by 
many, such as Dr. Walter Heller and Dr. 
Steve Saulnier and both have endorsed 
this conference report. 

Mr. SCHEUER. It is my recollection 
that Dr. Heller endorsed this conference 
report only in the absence of any dem- 
onstrated ability of the Congress to work 
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out a more sensible alternative to meet 
this situation. He has endorsed not a 
$16 billion program for fiscal restraint as 
the best answers to our current economic 
and fiscal dilemma. He has supported the 
$10 billion surtax. He does not advo- 
cate the $6 billion reduction in the spend- 
ing programs which so brutally affect our 
cities. 

Let me remind the minority leader of 
a major speech Dr. Heller made before 
the Economic Club of Detroit last Octo- 
ber, where he spoke of the danger to 
the American democracy of a tax pack- 
age involving spending cuts and sug- 
gested there could be a “real crisis of 
confidence” if the Congress should issue 
a “drastic you-cut-it-we-can’t budget 
directive to the President“ the very di- 
rective we will be issuing if we pass this 
bill today. Dr. Heller said, on October 2, 
1967: 

In its understandable frustration, Con- 
gress is trying to pass the buck to the White 
House. Not that it is so difficult to draw up 
a list of wasteful or postponable expendi- 
tures that ought to get the axe or at least 
the pruning knife. Mine would include many 
a maritime and irrigation subsidy, impacted 
school aids, rivers and harbor projects, and 
50 on... Others would have their own pet 
lists. But the plain political fact is that few, 
if any, of these cuts are likely to show up 
on the voting lists of 51 Senators and 218 
congressmen. 

In desperation, Congress turns to the ex- 
penditure ceiling or percentage-cut instruc- 
tion to the White House. The outcome of a 
blind economy drive is less likely to be a 
pruning of the programs I have just listed— 
all of which have strong and well-financed 
constituencies—and more likely to be a slow- 
down in our vital wars on poverty and crime, 
urban rot and degradation, and pollution of 
our air, water and land—programs which 
have traditionally had the least political 
muscle, yet just the programs where the 
real battle for American democracy will be 
won or lost, 

It would not be crying havoc to suggest 
that there could be a real crisis of confi- 
dence in the Congress if today’s rebellious 
mood leads to a gutting of the surtax or a 
deep and drastic you-cut-it-we-can’t budget 
directive to the President. It would be a 
dramatic contrast with the responsible Con- 
gress of 1950-51, which took the fiscal bit in 
its teeth after war broke out in Korea, 
enacting $8 billion of new taxes in 1950 and 
another $6 billion in 1951 (together the 
equivalent of $36 billion in today’s economy). 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I never like 
to put myself in the position of quoting 
another man, but I can tell the gentle- 
man from New York that I spoke specifi- 
cally to Dr. Heller within the past several 
weeks with reference to this exact mat- 
ter, the conference report that is now 
pending before us, and he told me that it 
Is essential that the Congress act 
promptly upon the matter. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Rees]. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker and Members 
of the House, I ask for a “no” vote on 
the rule. As a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency which deals 
with the problems of monetary policy, 
I believe we have to have a revenue- 
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budget cutting package. The present 
monetary crisis we have both here in 
the United States and in international 
finance is real and we must take steps 
now to solve our dilemma. We must have 
new taxes and some spending restraint. 
I would disagree, though, with the em- 
phasis on the surtax because any tax 
package should be a more balanced tax 
package. The surtax affects just mainly 
the average income wage earner. 

I also disagree in the House of Repre- 
sentatives giving to the executive branch 
of the Government the right to cut the 
budget on a line item veto. If we are con- 
cerned about the cutting of spending in 
this House, then we should be able to take 
care of budget cuts in the Committee on 
Appropriations. Here we say that we 
really do not know where to cut the 
budget, therefore we are going to give 
the power to the President to cut it on 
a line item basis. I do not believe we 
are following our responsibilities as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in allowing this. 

Mr. Speaker, if the rule were to be 
defeated, I would hope to persuade the 
Committee on Rules, as I attempted to 
do 2 days ago, to ask for a rule which 
would give to a Member the privilege to 
offer a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions, and the instructions would be to 
instruct the conferees to ask that if 
there was to be a 10-percent surtax, that 
there should also be a tax on those peo- 
ple who today have substantial income 
and are not paying taxes at all, because 
of many exemptions that now exist. I 
would like to outline the plan which was 
submitted in the amendment I offered 
to the Committee on Rules. 

The plan would affect all of those who 
have a spendable income in excess of 
$40,000, and would require that these 
individuals would have to pay at least 
10 percent of their income for taxes, just 
10 percent. 

The amendment would affect those 
who have income in tax-exempt interest 
income. Income received from stock 
options. 

It would affect income earned in for- 
eign countries, and excluded from gross 
income. 

The deduction for long-term capital 
gains. 

The excess of percentage depletion 
over cost depletion. 

The excess of fast depreciation on real 
property over straight-line depreciation. 

Intangible oil drilling and develop- 
ment costs. 

And amounts deducted as development 
expenditures in the case of mines. 

Mr. Speaker, my feeling is that if the 
average taxpayer, the wage earner has 
to help support this economy, that the 
person who is now receiving substantial 
tax exemptions and is not paying 10 per- 
cent of their income should line up right 
with you and me and say “all right, I am 
willing to pay for the cost of government, 
and I am willing to pay to help in the 
current fiscal-monetary crisis.” That is 
all the amendment does. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
for a “no” vote on this rule. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I believe what the gentleman is over- 
looking, and what we all must recognize 
as we deal with this rule and the situa- 
tion before us, is that this is a conference 
report—this is not a matter of starting 
a bill off and amending a bill, or chang- 
ing it, and it would then go to the other 
body, and then eventually back in con- 
ference. This is a conference report. 

I believe the chairman of the con- 
ferees would agree with me that we are 
faced with either accepting this confer- 
ence report or there is no bill, there is no 
legislation, there is no other conference 
report that will be forthcoming. I believe 
that that is what we have to recognize as 
we debate this matter. 

What the gentleman is saying, frank- 
ly, without getting into the merits of 
what the gentleman is proposing, by the 
farthest stretch of the tion, 
would not be in conference, and could 
not even be considered in the conference 
on this bill. 

Mr. REES. If we instruct our conferees 
to go back to conference 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, we cannot in- 
struct the conferees to go beyond what 
the conferees can do, because the other 
body has no authority to go beyond that 
either. There are limitations as to what a 
conference can do. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
additional minute to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rees] and $o say 
in response to some of the others who 
have been addressing themselves to this 
problem that by this rule being complete- 
ly closed, there is no chance to amend it, 
and we are unable to put any tax reform 
changes into this package. I believe it 
is a shame that those of us who believe 
that we need an increase in taxes have 
an inability to work our will to produce 
FFF 

e. 

I hope the Members will vote against 
the rule. I hope the package suggested by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Rees] will be adopted. 

With regard to the conference report, 
it can go back to conference under the 
procedures for reporting on disagree- 
ments here, and the conferees can meet 
again. 

I do not know why we have to be told 
again and again that this body cannot 
work its will—that it is not capable of 
drawing tax legislation—that it is not 
capable of talking about things that we 
think America needs. 

With reference to spending, I would 
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ask each of the gentlemen on the other 
side to examine our records on appro- 
priations for agriculture, on public works, 
on the Vietnam supplemental to send 
more men abroad, and other appropria- 
tion bills, against their records in each 
case to see who has advocated cuts and 
voted for reductions. It is a question of 
priorities of where our money should be 
spent and I believe our priorities are 
better. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. OTTINGER]. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Apams], the gentleman 
from California [Mr, Rees], and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], 
in objecting to the procedures under 
which this legislation is brought to us. 

I feel strongly that we should have 
had an opportunity for hearings. This is 
certainly as critical a matter as can come 
before this House of Representatives. 

The measure that we are about to con- 
sider could well throw this country into a 
very serious depression and could have 
dire consequences financially for every 
single citizen of the United States. I 
think that it will. To preclude orderly 
consideration of a measure of such mag- 
nitude is highly unfortunate. Further- 
more, this bill contains a great number 
of widely different and unrelated pro- 
visions. To consider the bill under pro- 
cedures which preclude separate consid- 
eration of these provisions and under 
which proposals for tax reforms such as 
have just been made by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Rees] cannot be 
considered, I think is very wrong. 

I would support enthusiastically a 
number of measures in this bill. 

I happen to support the expenditure 
cut of $6 billion that is included, the 
employee cutbacks, the speeding up of 
corporate collections, the extension of the 
excise taxes and the removal of the very 
unfair exemption for industrial revenue 
bonds. 

On the other hand, I oppose very 
strongly the tax surcharge as being both 
uneconomical and unfair, an additional 
penalty on the overburdened middle in- 
come taxpayer, leaves the myriad of spe- 
cial interest loopholes and exemptions 
untouched. 

Mr. Speaker, I think a good many 
Members of the House support different 
parts of this package, but we have had 
no opportunity to express our will for 
the benefit of the people of this country. 
We cannot support the provisions we 
like and try to defeat those we oppose. 
We are forced to take this package on 
an all-or-nothing basis and without any 
consideration of the measure. 

One further issue is the constitutional 
issue—of these important tax provisions 
being added by amendment in the Sen- 
ate instead of being initiated in the 
House. This constitutional provision is 
nullified if the Senate can add new tax 
measures to any tax bill passed by the 
House, as a demonstration of this evil, 
the procedures used, there was not even 
any consideration of the tax measure by 
the Senate committees and no hearings 
there at all. So on one of the most major 
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bills coming before us, and a revenue 
bill that should have commenced in the 
House, there have been no hearings at 
all and no committee consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge that this 
rule be voted down so as to permit the 
proper kind of consideration of these 
matters. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2% minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri, a member of the Committee on 
Rules [Mr. BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very seriously disturbed by the de- 
bate that I have heard on this rule as I 
have been seriously disturbed by the 
private conversations I have had over the 
last several months on this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, it is extraordinarily easy 
for anybody to find an excuse to vote 
against a tax increase. Now, I am well 
aware of the fact that there are a few 
people in this Chamber who can con- 
scientiously oppose this legislation for a 
variety of reasons. Some of them are on 
my left on the Republican side and some 
of them are on my right on the Demo- 
cratic side. It is not to them that I 
address these few words I am about to 
say. 

But I have listened to people get up 
today and on other days, and in private 
conversation, and say they intend to op- 
pose the legislation because it did not 
contain this or that provision which they 
favored. 

Now I do not pretend to judge the sin- 
cerity or the lack of sincerity of any 
Member. That is something within their 
own consciences. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I have been in favor 
of tax reform not just for the 20 years 
that I have served as a Member in the 
House of Representatives but for 30 
years. This Congress is as little likely to 
pass tax reform legislation as any Con- 
gress that I have ever seen. 

So I do not think that is a realistic 
consideration. 

I consider the cuts in expenditures pro- 
posed in this package as being too high. 
I voted for a lower level of cut—but I 
consider a tax increase of such overrid- 
ing significance and importance to the 
Nation that I intend to vote for the 
package. 

Frankly, I have been shocked to hear 
some of my Republican friends—and in 
fact they are friends—say that their vote 
would be decided on the basis of how 
many Democrats supported the confer- 
ence report. That clearly is not a vote on 
any kind of conviction or principle. 

I do not think that this vote is of that 
minor significance. I have no objection to 
anybody playing politics. I play a little 
myself. But I think it would be a ghastly 
mistake for Members not to recognize, 
on the Democratic side and on the Re- 
publican side, that this is one of those 
relatively rare occasions when in truth 
a very large part of the fate of the 
future of this Nation rides on this one 
vote. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
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Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 


not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 321, nays 86, not voting 26, as 
follows: 

[Roll No. 197] 

YEAS—321 

Abbitt Erlenborn Lennon 
Abernethy Esch Lipscomb 
Adair Eshleman Lloyd 
Albert Evans, Colo. Long, Md. 
Anderson, l. Everett McCarthy 
Andrews, Ala. Fallon McClory 
Arends Fascell McCloskey 
Ashley Feighan McClure 
Ashmore Findley McCulloch 
Aspinall Fino McDonald, 
Ayres Fisher Mich. 
Barrett Flynt McEwen 
Bates Foley McFall 
Battin Ford, Gerald R. Macdonald, 
Belcher Fountain ` 
Bell Frelinghuysen Madden 
Bennett Friedel Mahon 

rry Fulton, Pa. Mailliard 
Betts Fulton, Tenn. Marsh 
Blackburn Fuqua n 
Blanton Galifianakis Mathias, Calif 
Blatnik Gallagher Mathias, Md 
Boggs Gardner Matsunaga 
Boland Garmatz May 
Bolling Gathings Mayne 
Bray Gettys Meeds 
Brinkley Giaimo Meskill 
Brock Gonzalez Michel 
Brooks Goodell Miller, Calif. 
Broomfield Goodling Miller, Ohio 
Brotzman Green, Oreg. Mills 
Brown, Mich. Grover Mize 
Brown, Ohio Gubser Monagan 
Broyhill, N.C. Hagan Montgomery 
Broyhill, Va. Hamilton Moorhead 
Buchanan Hammer- Morgan 
Burke, Fla. schmidt Morris, N. Mex. 
Burke, Mass. Hanley Morse, Mass. 
Burleson Hanna Morton 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Idaho Mosher 
Bush Hansen, Wash. Murphy, III. 
Button Hardy Murphy, N.Y. 
Byrne, Pa Harrison Myers 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey Natcher 
Cabell Hays Nelsen 
Carey Hébert Nichols 
Carter Henderson Nix 
Cederberg Herlong O'Hara, III 

ler Hicks O'Hara, Mich 
Chamberlain Holifield O’Konski 

ark Horton O'Neal, Ga. 
Clausen, Hosmer O'Neill, Mass 

Don H. Hull Passman 
Clawson,Del Hungate Patman 
Collier Hunt Patten 
Colmer Hutchinson Pelly 
Conable Ichord Pepper 
Conte Irwin Perkins 
Corbett Jarman Pettis 
Corman Joelson Philbin 
Cowger Johnson, Calif. Pickle 
Cramer Johnson, Pa. Pirnie 
Culver Jonas Poage 
Curtis Jones, Ala. Poff 
Daddario Jones, Mo. Pollock 
Daniels Jones, N.C. Price, 111 
Davis, Ga. Karsten Price, Tex 
Davis, Wis. Karth Pryor 
Dawson Kazen Pucinski 
de la Garza Kee Purcell 
Delaney Keith Quie 
Dellenback Kelly Quillen 
Denney King, N.Y Rallsback 
Dent Kirwan Randall 
Dickinson Kleppe Reid, III 
Dole Kluezynski Reid, N.Y 
Donohue Kornegay Reifel 
Dorn Kuykendall Reinecke 
Downing Kyl Reuss 
Dulski Laird Rhodes, Ariz. 
Duncan Landrum Rhodes, Pa. 
Dwyer Langen Riegle 
Edwards, Ala. Latta Rivers 


Robison Smith, N. T. Walde 
Rodino Smith, Okla. Wampler 
Rogers, Colo. Snyder Watkins 
Rogers, Fla. Springer Watson 
Rooney, N.Y. Stafford Watts 
Rooney, Pa. Staggers Whalley 
Rostenkowski Stanton White 
Steed Whitener 
Roudebush Steiger, Ariz. Whitten 
Roush Stephens Widnall 
Ruppe Stratton Wiggins 
St. Onge Stubblefield Williams, Pa. 
Sullivan illis 
Satterfield Talcott Wilson, Bob 
Schadeberg Taylor Wilson, 
Scherle Teague, Calif. Charles H. 
Schneebeli Teague, Tex. Winn 
Schweiker Tenzer Wright 
Schwengel Thompson, Ga. Wyatt 
Shriver Thomson, Wis. Wylie 
Sikes Tuck Young 
Sisk Udall Zablocki 
Skubitz Uliman Zion 
Slack Utt Zwach 
Smith, Calif. Vander Jagt 
NAYS—86 
Gilbert Ottinger 
Addabbo Green, Pa. Pike 
Andrews, Griffiths Podell 
N. Dak. Gross Pool 
Annunzio Gude Rarick 
Ashbrook Haley Rees 
Baring Hall Ronan 
Bevill Halpern Rosenthal 
Biester Harsha Roybal 
Bingham Hathaway Rumsfeld 
Brademas Hawkins Ryan 
Brown, Calif. Hechler, W. Va. St Germain 
Burton, Calif. Heckler, Mass. Saylor 
Cahill Helstoski Scheuer 
Clancy Howard Scott 
Cleveland Jacobs Shipley 
Kastenmeier Taft 
Devine Kupferman Tiernan 
Dingell Kyros Tunney 
w Leggett Van Deerlin 
Dowdy Long, La. V: 
Eckhardt Lukens Vigorito 
Edmondson McDade Walker 
Edwards, Calif. MacGregor Whalen 
Eilberg Machen Wolff 
Farbstein Minish Wydler 
Ford, Mink Wyman 
Ww D Moore Yates 
Moss 
Gibbons Olsen 
NOT VOTING—26 
Anderson, Di King, Calif. 
Tenn, Edwards,La. McMillan 
Bolton Evins, Tenn Minshall 
Bow ood Nedzi 
Brasco Gray Resnick 
Casey Griffin Selden 
Cohelan Gurney Steiger, Wis. 
Conyers Halleck Stuckey 
Holland Thompson, N.J. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr, Selden with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr, Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Hal- 


Diggs with Mr. Gray. 
Cohelan with Mr. Stuckey. 


Griffiths with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 


Mr. 
Mr. 


nessee. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Resnick with Mr. Conyers. 


Mr. EILBERG changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
‘ats motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 

conference report on the bill (H.R. 15414) 
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to continue the existing excise tax rates 
on communication services and on auto- 
mobiles, and to apply more generally the 
provisions relating to payments of esti- 
mated tax by corporations, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Arkansas? 
RESOLUTION OFFERED BY MR. GROSS—-PRIVILEGE 
OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of privilege of the House and 
offer a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1222 

Resolved, That Senate amendments to the 
bill, H.R. 15414, in the opinion of the House, 
contravene the first clause of the seventh 
section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and are an in- 
fringement of the privileges of this House, 
and that the said bill, with amendments, be 
respectfully returned to the Senate with a 
Message communicating this resolution. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evidently 
a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 198] 
Belcher Gubser Minshall 
Bolton Gurney Nedzi 
Bow Hanna Pool 
Casey Harsha Resnick 
Cohelan Holifleld Rivers 
Conyers Holland Selden 
Corman Ichord Smith, Okla. 
Cunningham Irwin Staff 
Davis, Wis. Kee Steed 
Dellenback King, Calif e, Tex 
Diggs Kleppe Thompson, N.J 
Downing Kornegay Tuck 
Evins, Tenn. Leggett Udall 
Flood McMillan Willis 
Fuqua MacGregor 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). On this rolleall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
3 under the call were dispensed 
wi 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 

neoan from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has the 
r. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
open my remarks by re-reading the res- 
olution which I have offered and which 
is pending before the House: 
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Resolved, That Senate amendments to the 
bill, H.R. 15414, in the opinion of the House, 
contravene the first clause of the Seventh 
Section of the first article of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and are an in- 
fringement of the privileges of this House, 
and that the said bill, with amendments, 
be respectfully returned to the Senate with a 
message communicating this resolution. 


Mr. Speaker, the legislation now be- 
fore us, H.R. 15414, represents one of 
the most direct attempts in the history 
of the Republic to cut away and destroy 
one of the most fundamental privileges 
and rights of this House—the right, the 
responsibility, and the duty, under the 
Constitution, to initiate revenue meas- 


ures. 

Section 7 of article 1 of the Constitu- 
tion conferred this privilege on the 
Members of this body, and there are 
numerous precedents upholding the 
right of the House—and the House 
alone—to originate revenue bills. 

For example, in 1807 the House re- 
fused to agree to Senate amendments 
that greatly enlarged the scope of a reve- 
nue bill. The record of the debate in the 
House on that day shows that John Ran- 
dolph of Virginia, assailed the Senate 
amendments because they went far be- 
yond merely amending the details of the 
bill as passed by the House. 

Randolph believed, and rightly so, that 
under the Constitution the Senate had no 
power to amend a money bill by vary- 
ing the objects of that bill. 

I do not claim, of course, that the 
Senate has no power whatsoever to 
amend a revenue bill of the House. But I 
do say it cannot, under the guise of an 
amendment, propose new revenue legis- 
lation. 

And that is exactly what has happened 
in this instance. 

It is not a new device, to be sure, and, 
here again, we have much precedent for 
sending this bill back to the Senate. 

In 1872, for instance, the House had 
passed a very specific bill “to repeal 
existing duties on tea and coffee.” It went 
to the Senate where it was promptly 
seized upon and virtually replaced by a 
bill that contained a general revision, re- 
duction, and repeal of a flock of laws im- 
posing both import duties and internal 
taxes. 

Representative Henry L. Dawes of 
Massachusetts, introduced a resolution 
which passed by an overwhelming vote, 
and which declared the Senate action 
“is in conflict with the true intent and 
purpose of that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which requires that ‘all bills for rais- 
ing revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives’.” 

Let me quote the words of a distin- 
guished Member of the House who took 
part in this debate—Representative 
James A. Garfield of Ohio. 

It is clear to my mind— 


Said Mr. Garfield— 


that the Senate’s power to amend is limited 
to the subject matter of the bill. That limit 
is natural, is definite, and can be clearly 
shown. 

If there had been no precedent in the case, 
I should say that a House bill relating solely 
to revenue on salt could not be amended by 
adding to it clauses raising revenue on tex- 
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tile fabrics, but that all the amendments of 
the Senate should relate to the duty on salt. 

To admit that the Senate can take a House 
bill consisting of two lines, relating specifi- 
cally and solely to a single article, and can 
graft upon them in the name of an amend- 
ment a whole system of tariff and internal 
taxation, is to say that they may exploit all 
of the meaning out of the clause of the Con- 
stitution which we are now considering, and 
may rob the House of the last vestige of its 
rights under that clause. 


Continuing, he said: 

Now I will not say, for I believe it cannot 
be held, the mere length of an amendment 
shall be any proof of invasion of privileges 
of the House. True, we sent to the Senate a 
bill of three or four lines, and they have sent 
back a bill of twenty printed pages. 

I do not deny their right to send back a bill 
of a thousand pages as an amendment to 
our two lines. But I do insist that their 
thousand pages must be on the subject mat- 
ter of our bill. 


Mr. Speaker, the artfulness of the Sen- 
ate in such proceedings as has happened 
is well known. And just as well known is 
the traditional insistence by this House 
on the rule of germaneness. I submit 
that major Senate amendments to this 
bill have nothing whatever to do with 
the original purpose of H.R. 15414, which 
was a simple extension of certain excise 
taxes. 

The amendments are about as ger- 
mane as the Senate amendment attached 
to H.R. 18329, a 1905 agriculture appro- 
priation bill. The Senate amendment 
would have in that bill reinstated a 
heavy tax on imported wheat. 

Members of the House, on February 
16, 1905, lost no time in voting 263 to 5 
to send that bill back to the Senate with 
the observation that the amendment was 
an infringement on the right of the 
House to initiate revenue bills. 

In the Senate of that day was Mr. 
John C. Spooner of Wisconsin, and his 
well-founded arguments led the Senate 
to retract its wheat taxing amendment. 
—-* his argument here is what he 
said: 

I think the House of Representatives, in a 
very respectful and dignified way, has called 
our attention to a real invasion of its con- 
stitutional privilege and that the Senate is 
proceeding to do in a dignified and proper 
way what it ought to do in eliminating this 
amendment from the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that the case 
before us today is strikingly similar to 
that of 1905. 

Senator Spooner has not been the 
only Member of the other body to rec- 
ognize and uphold the constitutional 
right of the House in the matter of 
initiating revenue bills. 

In 1912 Senator John Sharp Williams 
of Mississippi made a lengthy, exhaus- 
tive study of the rights of the two 
Houses of Congress in regard to initia- 
tion of revenue bills. His study is re- 
garded as a classic. Let me quote from 
his study: 

If this Senate could originate general 
supply bills, then it could commit the Gov- 
ernment to a course of expenditure that 
would coerce the House not only into 
originating but into passing tax bills. 


Along those same lines are these ex- 
excerpts from the report of the House 
conferees on a tax measure in 1871—a 
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measure that had been improperly 
amended by the Senate. 

I quote from that committee report: 

But it seems to your committee clear that 
if the Senate can repeal one tax they can 
repeal another, and thus originate measures 
affecting the entire system of taxation. 

If, instead of repealing the income tax, 
the Senate had originated and passed a 
measure repealing all laws imposing duties 
on imports, it would at once become neces- 
sary for the House to originate another 
measure imposing taxes to make up for the 
deficiency created by this great loss of rev- 
enue. It seems to us plain that this would 
be an interference with the present system 
of taxation... 


Mr. Speaker, how interesting that 
those words were written nearly 100 
years ago and yet have the same validity 
today as they had originally. 

Take that first sentence: “If the Sen- 
ate can repeal one tax they can repeal 
another” and make it read, as in the 
case before us today, “If the Senate can 
initiate one tax they can initiate an- 
other, and thus originate measures af- 
fecting the entire system of taxation.” 

Can anyone in this House argue with 
the truth of that statement? 

The report by the House conferees in 
1871 concluded in this manner: 

It seems clear to your committee, there- 
fore, that the only way to preserve, in its 
fullness, the power to originate bills for rais- 
ing revenue is to insist upon the right of 
the House to originate all bills relating di- 
rectly to the revenue, whether imposing or 
remitting taxes that the House should, in 
the first instance, be the Judge of the man- 
ner, the measure, and the time, of such 
impositions or remissions. 


Mr. Speaker, what is at issue here 
today is not the merit or demerit of 
the Senate amendments. Whether they 
are wise or unwise, prudent or impru- 
dent, hasty or considered, enforceable or 
unenforceable. These are questions that 
can be answered later. 

Now Mr. Speaker, and Members of the 
House, I ask that you give special atten- 
tion to the following words on this sub- 
ject that were uttered by one of our 
former colleagues. He said: 

The important question is whether that 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States which declares that all bills for rais- 
ing revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives shall be cherished as one of 
the privileges handed down to us by the Con- 
stitution of the United States 


Continuing he said further: 


Mr. Speaker, I might cite other precedents. 
They are numerous, and they are all to the 
same effect. Our predecessors have held in- 
violate the right of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to originate revenue bills. It is 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution 

It is the sacred right left us by the framers 
of the Constitution as representing the peo- 
ple, as coming from the body of the people, 
and as being nearer to the people than the 
other body, to originate these bills, and none 
of them can be originated and none should 
be originated, and none will be originated in 
the other body if the House of Representa- 
tives stand by their right and by their privi- 
leges as guaranteed by the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, those are my sentiments, 
but, as I said before, they are not my 
words. They are the words of Congress- 
man Sereno Payne of New York, who 
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was, when he spoke them in 1905, chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

It is to be noted, Mr. Speaker, that the 
resolution I have offered today is almost 
identical to that offered by the former 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. Payne, who was outraged 
by the attempt of the other body to in- 
vade the privileges and responsibilities of 
the House. 

It should also be noted the House 
adopted Mr. Payne’s resolution by a vote 
of 263 to 5. In those days there was the 
determination to protect the rights of the 
House and the Members translated that 
determination into action. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House again 
assert its constitutional prerogatives by 
adopting my resolution by an overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr. Speaker, for purposes of debate 
only, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mus]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman from Iowa yielding to me. 

The gentleman’s motion is a privileged 


motion expressing the sense of the House 


with respect to the question of whether 
or not certain Senate amendments 
adopted by the Senate and agreed to in 
conference contravene the provision of 
article I, section 7, clause 1 of the Con- 
stitution. 

If the Members of the House will turn 
to the Constitution to refresh their recol- 
lection of article I, section 7, clause 1, 
they will observe that it reads as follows: 

All bills for raising revenue shall originate 
in the House of Representatives; but the Sen- 
ate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills. 


There have been several instances 
where the question of the constitutional- 
ity involving this issue has been argued 
before the Supreme Court and where the 
Court has rendered decisions. Let me go 
back in history for two instances—and 
in these cases not as far back as the gen- 
tleman from Iowa went for his precedents 
in support of his argument. 

I would like to point out how the Su- 
preme Court has ruled on this matter. 
In Flint v. Stone Tracy Co., 220 U.S. 107, 
143, in 1911, the court held that the sub- 
stitution of a corporate tax by the Senate 
for an inheritance tax passed by the 
House was constitutional. 

I have before me the actual opinion of 
the Court and I can read if it is desired 
that I do so. But I have given you the 
holding of the Court in that instance. 

In another case also the Supreme 
Court upheld an amendment by the Sen- 
ate of a tax bill. In this case the Senate 
added a section imposing an excise tax 
upon the use of foreign-built pleasure 
yachts. The Supreme Court in this case, 
Rainey v. United States, 232 U.S. 310 
(1914), decided that the amendment did 
not contravene article I, section 7, clause 
1 of the Constitution. 

There also have been other instances 
where the Court has acted upon amend- 
ments offered by the Senate to a House- 
passed bill. 

If this bill before us had been a meas- 
ure originating in the Senate and had 
borne a Senate number, there would have 
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been no question about it having con- 
travened the provision of the Constitu- 
tion we have been talking about. This 
would have been true because it would 
have been a bill involving revenue which 
did not originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as the Constitution requires. 

It may be recalled that on some occa- 
sions—I have forgotten the exact num- 
ber—I have offered a similar resolution 
to protect the integrity of the House from 
contravention of the House’s preroga- 
tives by action on the part of the Senate. 

But now, if we do what the gentleman 
from Iowa suggests—and, of course, we 
can do that if we want to, regardless of 
whether our action is borne out by ar- 
ticle I, section 7, clause 1 of the Constitu- 
tion—we will have perhaps prevented the 
adoption later on today of a conference 
report involving an important tax meas- 
ure. We will have, I think, perhaps stirred 
up a procedural argument with the other 
body about its authority to concur, or 
agree to, amendments to a House-passed 
bill involving revenue. 

I would hope the House would not 
adopt this resolution, because I think it 


is completely without foundation in fact, 


as I will develop later in detail that the 
bill represents a contravention by the 
Senate of the prerogatives of the House. 
I would hope we could defeat it and 
proceed to the consideration of what I 
think is perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant issues that we have had before us in 
a number of years. 

The SPEAKER. The ‘time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman desire additional time? 

Mr. MILLS. No. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 

minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis] for purposes of debate 
only. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I must 
strike a personal note. I was saddened to 
hear the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee present the position 
that he has. If we will analyze the full 
extent of his arguments, the constitu- 
tional provision can be gotten around 
through the sheerest of technicalities. All 
we have to do is preserve the House 
number on a revenue bill, and all can be 
taken out and anything can be put in by 
the Senate. 

The Constitution was not written that 
lightly. I think it is important for us, 
if we can, to project our minds to 1787, 
when this power of taxation, of raising 
revenue, and the origination of it was 
placed in that branch of the Government 
that is closest to the people. 

I might say, related to present times, 
as to whether or not those reasons are 
not as compelling—and I would argue 
they are—but even were those reasons 
not as compelling and there were reasons 
why we might want to alter our basic 
structure of government, the correct way 
to do it is not through this clear and 
obvious violation of the principles in- 
volved. 

Why do we have the body closest to the 
people maintain the responsibility to 
them of originating revenue measures? It 
is because in a society such as ours, the 
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people must respond and be in accord 
with the laws we pass and particularly 
those that so affect our welfare. The 
power to tax is the power to destroy. The 
power to tax is the basic power that 
makes the decisions of how much shall 
be done in the private sector versus the 
public sector. 

We need cooperation. We in the Con- 
gress, as we write laws in behalf of the 
people, need their cooperation in order 
to see that they are carried out. So it is 
a practical matter, among other reasons, 
why this power was so vested. 

If there is any question in anyone’s 
mind about whether this measure we are 
considering originated in the Senate and 
not in the House, I suggest he look on 
pages 2, 3, and 4, to see the schedules of 
how we are going to tax our people. 
Neither the Ways and Means Committee 
nor the House has even looked into these 
things. We have not thought in terms of 
whether it is wise to ask our people to 
pay over $10 billion more in taxation to 
the Federal Government. We have held 
no public hearings—nor did the Sen- 
ate, I might add—on this grave move. 

To my good colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING], who right- 
ly pleaded with both sides of the House 
to put the country’s welfare first, let me 
say entirely apart from the grave issue 
involved in our fiscal policy now pre- 
sented to us here, there is one even more 
grave—the structure of our society and 
whether or not, if we are going to change 
it, we change it in an orderly way or 
whether we change it here today because 
some think it is expedient because we 
have a fiscal problem. 

I would urge all Members to think this 
over entirely apart from any precon- 
ceived notions or whatever they might 
have had as to how they were going to 
vote on this measure coming from the 
conference report. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman in the well has stated that the 
Ways and Means Committee did not hold 
hearings. I should like to refer to the 
four volumes of hearings we did hold, and 
which the gentleman attended. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not yield further, 
until I respond, and then I will yield. 
Those were not hearings on this tax 
bill, and the gentleman knows it. They 
were on the general subject matter. We 
hold hearings on a great many things. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. On all 
four volumes it says “The President’s 
Surtax Proposal, 1967.” 

Mr. CURTIS. All right. This is a case 
of mere labeling that we have been going 
through. Is that label properly descrip- 
tive of what we are going to accept as a 
tax measure? We carefully write out tax 
measures in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, not by labels. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Missouri has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. 5 I pene the 
gentleman 5 additional min 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. 5 this is, 
again, so much of what has happened in 
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recent months and in recent years, of 
getting a good label, and stopping our 
studies at this point. This is where we are 
overpromising, to the people in the ghet- 
tos, I might say, by putting a label on 
saying, “This is what our good inten- 
tions are.” 

The road to hell is paved with good 
intentions. 

It is important we get beneath the 
labels of these measures. This bill before 
us in its embodiment has not been pre- 
sented to the House of Representatives, 
and again I say it has not been studied 
in an orderly fashion by the Ways and 
Means Committee. We have studied the 
subject matter of taxation, but not this 
particular tax bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. At the 
opening of the hearings on Monday, 
August 14, 1967, I would like to read what 
the chairman said as to the precise pur- 
pose of the public hearings. It is very 
clear and unambiguous. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. It is very 
short. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will not yield for this 
purpose, and I will tell the gentleman 
why. 

I know the chairman says things. What 
I have said essentially is true. The Ways 
and Means Committee did not hold hear- 
ings on the legislation that is before us 
here from the conference report, and 
there is no question about it. 

Now I want to get along, because I am 
anxious to talk a little bit—just a little 
bit—lest there be some who, in spite of 
what I have been trying to urge, are not 
convinced. I urge that we cast our vote on 
this important issue on the constitution- 
ality of this matter and the integrity of 
the House of Representatives, but not so 
much our integrity as our responsibility 
to the people of this country to be the 
originators of tax measures. 

There may be some who think and 
have thought otherwise, because there 
has been a lot of lobbying going on be- 
hind closed doors, I might say, saying 
that the fiscal security of this country de- 
pends on what your vote is here today. 
And I challenged the majority leader 
when he said something the other day, 
and I was glad he withdrew his remarks, 
that a vote the other way was irrespon- 
sible. 

I am here to debate anybody at any 
time, here and now and afterward, about 
the responsibility of a vote either way on 
this particular fiscal issue. I was one 2 
years ago who said he thought we had 
to have, even after expenditure cuts, 
some tax increase. But I felt it was es- 
sential that it be in conjunction with 
expenditure reform. There is no value 
in hitting at the inflationary forces by 
simply passing the power to spend from 
the private sector, of $10 billion, over 
to the governmental sector, if the Goy- 
ernment just goes on and spends it. This 
is the significance of a tax increase be- 
ing tied to expenditure cuts. 

I said when we started our conference, 
Mr. Speaker, that I would vote for the 
tax increase—I said it before then—if 
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we could spell out where we were going 
to cut by line items. 

It was not just to spell it out by line 
items, because otherwise we are giving 
up an even more important prerogative 
of the House, perhaps, or a responsibility 
to the people to be sure as to where we 
cut back on expenditures. Without this it 
gives the President the item veto. It is 
very clear that if we do not tie these ex- 
penditure cuts down, this is just what 
occurs—the item veto. 

However, I am even more concerned 
about whether this is really an Expendi- 
ture Control Act, as it is presented. There 
is nothing in here that I can see that 
would prevent the President from con- 
tinuing to spend at these levels. Already 
the expenditure level of the 1969 budget 
has been increased during these months 
to $189 billion from $186 billion. So let 
us not talk lightly about who is playing 
politics here. The administration to this 
very day has not, with the help of the 
congressional leaders or anyone else, 
spelled out what is going to be cut or 
where we are going to cut expenditures 
in fiscal 1969. 

Fiscal 1969 begins in 14 days on July 1. 
Does anyone here believe that you can 
actually be cutting in the first month of 
1969; namely, the month of July, the 
level of expenditures without word leak- 
ing out as to where these cuts are? Does 
anyone know where cuts have been made? 
I question whether there are any cuts 
at all. So, many of you on this side of the 
aisle who are afraid that the cuts will 
be in certain areas in this sense might 
relax, because I have not seen any evi- 
dence of any cutting. Only an increase 
of $3 billion in expenditure estimates 
from $186 to $189 billion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois) . The time of the gentle- 
man has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I see no evidence as to 
where this cutting is coming about with 
6 months of fiscal 1969 under a new ad- 
ministration. The fiscal responsible posi- 
tion is for the President—and I will sup- 
port his tax increase bill if he will spell 
out right now where we are going to cut. 
It makes an economic difference where 
we cut. So in conclusion let me say that 
the issue as far as our fisca] policy is 
concerned will not be decided here today. 
It does not make much difference to the 
people in Western Europe. They have al- 
ready discounted this administration’s 
changing its fiscal policy. They are look- 
ing to November to see whether this 
country is going to change its fiscal pol- 
icy at the election. The issue before us 
now is even more serious than that to 
come in November. It involves the con- 
stitutional form of government that has 
brought this country to the highest 
standard of living of any in the world 
today. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if in discussing this power in 
the Constitution which is given exclu- 
sively to the House of Representatives, 
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is it not true that this stems largely from 
the fact that actually the House was the 
only directly elected body under the Con- 
stitution under the original constitu- 
tional provisions? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is right. 

Mr. TAFT. I am not sure that that 
point has been made. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for bringing that out. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senators were then 
elected from the States to represent them 
by the State legislatures and not by the 
people, I think this makes very clear the 
reason for and the nature of this limita- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Let me say another 
thing, because this is in the same con- 
text. That is why the Congress is given 
the power to declare war, because you 
have to have your people standing be- 
hind their Government. We cannot any 
longer ignore the basic constitutional 
structure in our society if we are going 
to move forward to solve the problems 
that face us. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield for 
the purpose of debate only to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I not too 
often, I would say, although I do some- 
times, agree with the gentleman from 
Iowa, and this happens to be one of 
those times. I intend to vote for his reso- 
lution. I made up my mind that I would 
vote for a tax increase reluctantly, but 
I happen to agree that this House should 
originate it, and the least they should 
do is to have some hearings on it, be- 
cause the Members do not get any other 
chance under the procedures of the Ways 
and Means Committee. They bring in a 
closed rule every time, and you take it 
or leave it. The only chance we have is 
to have some public hearings and make 
some expressions of opinion. What we 
need instead of a tax increase, really, is 
some tax reform. I understand there is 
going to be some prearranged dialog 
today in which the chairman is going 
to promise to have some hearings on tax 
reform. Of course, I am sure that is 
about as far as it will go. I have great 
admiration for the chairman, I like him 
as an individual. I respect him as a 
legislator. And, he does have a powerful 
job and handles it well. But I have an- 
other reason for voting for this resolu- 
tion. I am satisfied to let him and his 
committee handle tax legislation. But I 
am. not satisfied to let him and his com- 
mittee usurp the prerogatives of the 
Committee on Appropriations. That 
statement may not appeal too much to 
my friends on my left, but they already 
can support the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross] for other reasons which I 
have set forth. But some of you on the 
right ought to carefully consider whether 
you want this prestigious committee to 
handle not only taxes, appointments to 
committees, all of these matters such as 
tax matters, matters of appropriations, 
and so forth. If so, we might give them 
the rest of it if you want to go that far. 
But, we have an Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We ought to have it, and if they 
make appropriations we ought to stand 
by them; if they want to cut, we ought 
to cut them. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] 
for the purpose of debate only. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly support the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. I agree that this leg- 
islation should originate in the House. 
Not only did this legislation not originate 
in the House but part of it did not even 
originate in the Senate. This legislation 
originated in the conference committee. 
This legislation not only usurps the 
powers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, this legislation usurps the 
powers of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. This legislation limits 
the number of employees that can be 
employed by the Federal Government, 
right at a time when we are voting on 
legislation to register guns, and when 
you are doing other things that require 
civil service employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that for 
once in our lives we stand up for our- 
selves and that the gentleman from Iowa 
wins this vote overwhelmingly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michigan 
LMr. GERALD R. Forp] for the purpose 
of debate only. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think anyone in this body is 
more dedicated to the prerogatives of the 
House of Representatives than myself. I 
have on more than one occasion stood up 
for the rights of the House in its various 
differences with the other body where 
certain prerogatives of the House of 
Representatives were involved. I can re- 
call one instance a few years ago when 
the issue arose as to whether or not the 
other body under the Constitution had 
the prerogative to initiate appropriation 
bills. After a long, long controversy 
which many of us may remember, the 
House of Representatives prevailed. I 
was one of the either five or seven ap- 
pointed to mediate that controversy, and 
by being firm we did prevail. 

But let me say that on this occasion 
when you balance the dire situation that 
we face as a country if this conference 
report is not approved, and the feeling 
on the part of many on both sides of the 
aisle that now is the time to stand up, 
insist upon and support the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the House which I 
basically agree with, I firmly believe the 
scales tip and tip sharply in favor of the 
conference report. 

I do not believe that those of us who 
feel as we do about the prerogatives of 
the House are compromising our basic 
constitutional views at all, and I certain- 
ly believe that the ill effects to our econ- 
omy that might—and I believe will 
transpire if this conference report is not 
approved, far outweigh the issue pre- 
sented in the resolution by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and trust under 
the circumstances we will continue to 
maintain our integrity as to the preroga- 
tives of the House, but that we will also 
look at the broader picture. I hope we are 
as concerned as I believe a great many 
Americans are about what happens to the 
economy of our country and the free 
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world in the next 24, 48, or 72 hours. 
None of us wants America to fall into 
economic or fiscal chaos. A vote against 
the conference report or a vote to road- 
block its immediate consideration would 
be most unfortunate. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the men who drafted the 
Constitution about 180 years ago never 
intended that this body should be so in- 
flexible in the meeting of a practical 
problem that they would put the prestige 
of this body at such a level that its Mem- 
bers at any time in our Nation’s history 
would be prevented from meeting a prac- 
tical problem head on. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
disapproval of the resolution offered by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
and the approval of the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield for 
the purpose of debate only 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, what the 
gentleman from Iowa proposes is a recog- 
nition of orderly legislative process. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as a member of its tax-writing 
committee, I deplore the bypassing of 
regular and constitutional procedures. 
The shortcut procedures to the confer- 
ence on the tax bill are deservedly short 
circuited by the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. Speaker, the grave sense of 
urgency which some Members of this 
House attach to this legislation does not 
change our obligation to do what must 
be done in a proper way. We are here 
with this problem, and we should stay 
with it. 

We delayed action on this bill time and 
time again to accommodate every impor- 
tant primary election. We can delay it 
today, long enough to do what must be 
done in a proper legislative way. We can 
reconsider this matter, and we can have 
a new bill back here by Monday or Tues- 
day through the regular processes. 

Mr. Speaker, there is something else 
profoundly wrong with the conference 
report. First of all, under our procedures, 
the House by approving closed-rule pro- 
cedures on tax bills, assigns, in effect, all 
of the discretion for draftsmanship to the 
25 members of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

When the draftsmanship of the broad 
features of this type of proposal is fur- 
ther assigned to five conferees of the 
House and five conferees of the Senate, 
the other 525 Members of the Congress 
have given up their most fundamental 
right to legislate. 

Does the present urgency necessitate 
this abdication of responsibility by 525 
Members of the Congress, and the result- 
ing concentration of decision in the 
hands of 10 men? 

Furthermore, the conference report 
includes legislative provisions which were 
not included or acted upon by either 
Chamber I refer to the new conference- 
created tax loopholes on tax-free in- 
dustrial development bonds. 

If a conference committee can assume 
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the powers exercised in the development 
of this conference report, there are no 
limits. 

The resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. In light of what has been 
said here, there is no reason why a bill 
like this could not be introduced right 
away. 

Let me point out, one of the measures 
in this bill which originated in the Sen- 
ate; namely, to permit our two party con- 
ventions to have advertising revenues 
from their programs that was not taxed, 
was yanked out of this bill introduced as 
a separate bill in the House and passed 
in the House of Representatives and the 
Senate the other day. The President has 
already signed it into law. 

Now look how we can accommodate the 
two political parties when we want to 
and yet it is said Congress cannot accom- 
modate this Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Byrnes] for the purposes of 
debate only. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, in many respects the bringing of this 
resolution before us and the discussion 
and debate, is very salutary, because in 
my judgment there is no question but 
that the Senate of the United States on 
many occasions, and I think even in this 
bill that is before us, if it has not gone 
beyond the limits of the Constitution, it 
has gone beyond the spirit of section 7 of 
article 1 of the Constitution. 

I hope that this discussion today will 
at least serve notice on the Senate— 
because that notice has to be served. The 
Senate must stop making shopping bas- 
kets out of revenue bills coming from 
this body. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
from Missouri who has constantly been 
raising this point—at least with the 
Senate conferees, and also on the floor 
of the House—and has brought to the 
attention of Members of the other body 
the fact that we were aggrieved by the 
actions that they were taking. 

I would hope that this discussion here 
would serve notice on them that they 
must exercise more restraint in adding 
amendments to revenue bills. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I would hope that 
we would not use this particular occa- 
sion to raise this issue and throw into 
complete confusion the question of 
whether we are going to face up to the 
very serious fiscal problem confronting 
the Nation. 

Let us recognize this fact. The Mem- 
bers of this House must recognize the 
blood, sweat, and tears that have gone 
into trying to develop a tax-expenditure 
reduction package to present to the 
House and to the Senate and to the 
President that could become law. It has 
taken months and months and months. 

Now anybody who suggests that we 
can, if this resolution is adopted now, 
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just start all over again and have a bill 
ready to present to the President in a 
short time is just dreaming. 

This conference report contains not 
just one or two little items. This is a 
package. It was very difficult to work it 
out. All one has to do, I think, is to visit 
with anybody who had any part in it— 
whether it is from the administration’s 
standpoint—or down through the lead- 
ership in the Congress to get some idea 
of the blood and sweat involved in 
reaching this compromise. 

What I am trying to say is not that we 
in this House do not have a grievance 
or that notice should not be served on 
the Senate of the United States. But 
I do suggest that this is not the most 
appropriate time or the most appropriate 
bill—when you recognize the terrific 
problems that would be involved if we 
have to begin from scratch and start 
ate again at this late date to raise the 

ue. 

Let it be remembered that what we 
are facing now is not just a simple mat- 
ter of tax levels or expenditure levels. 
We face a crucial issue so far as the 
basic fiscal policy of this Nation is con- 
cerned. This conference report repre- 
sents a program of action looking to- 
ward a solution of this problem. We are 
now ready to face up to that decision. 
To divert our attention and get into a 
wrangle with the Senate and get into 
the complications of new legislation. I 
think that would be a most serious mis- 
take. I trust that this resolution will be 
tabled. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute to ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin a question. 

The gentleman says that this is not 
the appropriate time. 

Let me ask the gentleman, if there is 
ever an inappropriate time to defend the 
prerogatives, the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I think we 
can defend the prerogatives of this 
House—and I think that it is salutary 
that this discussion is taking place, in 
an effort to defend this House. 

But, No. 1, I think we have to recognize 
a certain comity between the House and 
Senate, if the Congress is to function as a 
unit that can effectively act in the public 
interest. 

If we start at this point a wrangle be- 
tween the House and the Senate over 
the prerogatives of the Senate and 
House—I ask you to remember what we 
have seen during minor wrangles. We are 
simply asking for trouble and a Congress 
that will be unable to work its will and 
serve the needs of the Nation. I think 
the needs of the Nation come first. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. This is also a wrangle in 
the House. It is not only between the 
House and the Senate. The House has 
had no chance to consider this bill. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
merely like to make an observation, if I 
may, on the statement of the minority 
leader in which he said that he was wor- 
ried about what might happen in 24, 48, 
or 72 hours. I do not believe everything 
I read in the Washington Post. Some 
days I do not believe anything if I have 
been here and have seen it happen. 

But they have kept writing stories 
over and over and over about the poker- 
playing proclivities of the chairman in 
this matter, that he was playing a game 
of poker, that he was outwitting the 
other side, that he was holding fast, that 
he was staring them down, that he was 
going to wait until he got what he 
wanted, and this did not go on for 24, 48, 
or 72 hours; this went on for weeks, for 
2 or 3 months. So I think there is a week 
or two to spare here that we could get a 
bill and get it passed. 

As I said, I would vote for it if it comes 
out in the proper way. I do not think any- 
thing is going to happen in the next 48 
or 72 hours. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield for 
purposes of debate only 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
before this House as one who has de- 
cided to vote for the measure under con- 
sideration, namely, the package of tax 
surcharge and a spending cut. 

But I am disturbed about the consti- 
tutional question, and I am disturbed to 
hear people suggest that we brush aside 
the Constitution because this is a mo- 
ment of crisis. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is a cen- 
tury of crisis. This is certainly a decade 
of crisis. If we want to brush aside the 
Constitution because there is an outcry 
against communism, we can do it. If we 
want to brush aside the Constitution be- 
cause there is concern about crime in the 
streets, we can do it. Similarly we can 
disregard the Constitution in the face of 
fiscal crisis. But if we ever adopt the 
theory that in times of crisis the Consti- 
tution can be disregarded, I say to you 
in the 20th century, which is a century 
of crisis, we will have no Constitution 
and we will be in trouble. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN] for purposes of de- 
bate 3 

WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ae the point that I would like to have 
made earlier that the Constitution in 
providing that revenue measures should 
originate in the House means that they 
shall originate with the people. There is 
that distinction, because this is the one 
body where we have to come from the 
people. 

As I make that statement in relation 
to the bill before us today, to retain the 
rights of people far outweighs the other 
dangers that I have heard expounded 
here today. 

I do not have time to say how much I 
think of the chairman of the committee 
and other members. It is plenty. But I 
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would say we proved last year that the 
Appropriations Committee and the Con- 
gress can act. I offered the measure 
which cut appropriations by some $7 
billion. It passed this House by a vote of 
239 to 164 on October 18. I also sup- 
ported the measure that later passed. It 
went to the other body, and they sat 
on it. 

We finally agreed on a measure pro- 
viding that we could cut across the 
board. Unfortunately $2.4 billion of our 
cut went later into increased salary. But 
that was the fault of Congress, or at 
least a majority of the Congress. 

I repeat again. I am not speaking 
without having studied the question. We 
have had Mr. Martin before our com- 
mittee. We have had the Comptroller, 
the Budget Director; we have had the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and so far 
they have not given us one answer as 
to where they propose to apply any cuts. 

I say again the writers of the Con- 
stitution retained this matter of revenue 
in the hands of the people, and I know 
that the Bureau of the Budget does not 
want this responsibility. I feel certain 
the President does not want it. 

But if we turn over to the executive 
department the revenue matters of this 
country—as this would do—we are going 
contrary to good judgment and we are 
going contrary to those who wrote the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Speaker, like many others, I have 
not been responsible for many of the 
things which have brought about our 
present serious financial situation. I have 
voted against many of the programs, 
many of the appropriations leading to ex- 
penditures and have voted against the 
recommendations of the Ways and Means 
Committee on numerous occasions both 
with regard to tax reductions, the sale of 
participation certificates where we mort- 
gage our mortgages to have more money 
to spend, and where we have placed cop- 
per in our silver so as to have even more 
money to spend, which has helped gen- 
erate inflation. 

Notwithstanding this fact of my per- 
sonal voting record, again I recognize 
that we face a serious situation—a situa- 
tion that I feel our Committee on Ways 
and Means should face up to so far as 
taxes are concerned and that our Appro- 
priations Committee, of which I am 
third-ranking member out of 51, should 
face up to so far as appropriations are 
concerned. I would mention here that 
in the bill making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, which was 
handled by the subcommittee of which 
Iam chairman, which has already passed, 
we reduced and the House approved cuts 
of obligational authority by $1.4 billion 
and expenditures by some $414 million. 

As to the statement that you have to 
have a commitment, in a package, to get 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
House of Representatives to cut expendi- 
tures, I would call attention to the fact 
that on last October 18, as shown in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 
22, pages 29315 through 29318, the House 
of Representatives adopted a motion of 
which I was the author, reducing ex- 
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penditures—with certain essential ex- 
ceptions—back to the preceding year’s 
level. This was adopted by a vote of 238 
in favor of the motion with only 164 
against it. It was estimated that this 
motion would save from $6 to $7 billion 
below that which otherwise would have 
been available. 

It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the other 
body refused to pass this measure and 
after repeated conferences with the 
other body, we finally had to settle for 
@ compromise provision which was 
adopted by the House on December 11, 
1967—as shown in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, volume 113, part 26, pages 35795 
35796—by a vote of 247 for and 149 
against—Public Law 9218. The effect of 
this proposal was to require a reduction 
in civilian department and agency per- 
sonnel by 2 percent, plus an amount of 
money equal to 10 percent of the budget 
request for all other controllable items, 
and with the exception of the war in 
Vietnam, Defense Department, interest 
on the debt, and certain corporations 
and other activities, the total estimated 
further reduction was $3 billion—which, 
added to the $6 billion which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations had already 
sponsored, meant a reduction of $9 bil- 
lion from the budget last year. This 
was enacted into law—Public Law 9218. 

It is true that due to the fact that a 
majority of the Congress voted salary 
raises, a major part of it has been taken 
up since that time—$2.4 billion; and 
may I point out that any action the Con- 
gress takes today would be subject to 
future actions by the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, as I explained to my good 
friend, WILBUR Mils, chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, we are fac- 
ing a serious situation. The writers of 
our Constitution anticipated that we 
would face such serious situations, but 
they tried to provide safeguards; and 
under the stress of the moment, we must 
not yield and remove the control of the 
purse strings from the people’s branch of 
the Government—the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is not necessary, and it 
is my belief that we will rue the day 
that we took such step. Remember that 
of the Members of the other body, only 
one-third come up any particular elec- 
tion, which leaves two-thirds to sit out 
the people’s branch, or the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, if the resolution of the 
gentleman from Iowa is adopted we will 
be following the constitutional proces- 
ses; we will be, in my opinion, saving the 
Government. 

Following that action the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts], chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, can 
immediately call his committee together 
to take appropriate action so far as tax 
needs are concerned. 

Immediately, too, the chairman of our 
Committee on Appropriations, Hon. 
GEORGE Manon, could call together the 
Committee on Appropriations to take 
such further actions as the circumstances 
may require, and a resolution somewhat 
similar to that which I hereby present 
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could be acted upon immediately—and 
Iam sure would be acted upon favorably. 
RESOLUTION 

Whereas the authority and responsibility 
for initiating appropriation bills which 
make funds available for expenditure by the 
Federal Government rests with the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and 

Whereas the authority and responsibility 
for recomme to Congress the amount 
of funds available for expenditure rests with 
the respective Committees on Appropriations 
of the House and Senate; and 

Whereas the present fiscal situation is 
sufficiently serious to justify and virtually re- 
quire that expenditures be reduced below 
the 1968 level, excluding trust funds, mili- 
tary costs in Vietnam, interest on the public 
debt, veterans’ benefits and indemnities, and 
farm price supports; and 

Whereas to surrender such right by the 
legislative, or people's branch, to the ex- 
ecutive branch as proposed in the so-called 
package deal of tax and spending legislation 
now before Congress would be to further 
center control and line-item veto in the 
executive branch, in violation of the Consti- 
tution; and 

Whereas for the Committee on Appropria- 
tions to vacate its responsibilities to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, with its 
customary procedure of considering legis- 
lation under closed rules, under which 
amendments except when sponsored by the 
committee are not even in order, would be 
to abdicate its responsibility and surrender 
its right and duty to propose and limit ap- 
propriations even when necessary: There- 
fore, 

The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives hereby resolves, 
That to the extent that the sum total of 
all funds appropriated or authorized for 
expenditure in fiscal year 1969 in the reg- 
ular appropriations bills fails to limit ex- 
penditures to at least $6 billion below budg- 
et expenditures for fiscal year 1969, the 
committee resolves to meet and take such 
additional action and make such additional 
recommendations to the Congress as will 
require further reductions in appropriations 
as may be required to meet the overall ob- 
jective of this paragraph. 


The reason I know it could be done 
is that we took such action last year, 
and it was approved by the House on 
my motion as I pointed out. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Mills package is 
adopted, just as sure as we stand here, 
more than half of the reductions will 
have to be made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. This is an authority that the 
Bureau of the Budget has not sought 
and I am sure does not want. It is a 
responsibility and authority that I am 
sure the President of the United States 
has not sought and does not want. It is 
being forced upon them and in the proc- 
ess I think we are taking one more step 
toward the destruction of constitutional 
government. 

I have mentioned much of the back- 
ground of this resolution. May I add to 
what I have said the fact that I have 
met with Mr. Martin, head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. Fowler; and the Director 
of the Budget. Mr. Zwick, together with 
Mr. Zwick’s predecessor, on numerous oc- 
casions as is shown in the printed hear- 
ings which our Appropriations Commit- 
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tee held early in this year and designated 
as hearings before the Committee on 
Appropriations, House of Representa- 
tives, 90th Congress, second session, 
numbered 93 to 801. You will see that 
under strong questioning which I made 
to each of these gentlemen we got no 
indication and no recommendations as 
to where the reductions on budget rec- 
ommendations should be made. Certainly 
this is no way for this House of Repre- 
sentatives to legislate. 

I hope the resolution of the gentleman 
from Iowa will be adopted and that this 
will not go down as a red-letter day in 
the history of this country where one 
more step was taken toward the destruc- 
tion of the rights of the people as they 
were set out in the original Constitution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
properly said this is a salutary debate. I 
think it is a fine hour for the House of 
Representatives. I speak as a member for 
the past 3 years of the Joint Commission 
for the Reorganization of the Congress 
and its related agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, under the question of 
privilege, Speaker Reed said years ago: 

The rights and privileges of the Members 
of the House, in the discharge of their func- 
tions, are sacred and the House can under- 
take no higher duty than the conservation 
of those rights and privileges . . it is proper 
for the House to pause and give suitable heed 
to any question which any Member raises 
with regard to his rights and privileges as 
a Member. 


There are two classes of privileges, I 
will say parenthetically—those of per- 
sonal privilege and those of the privileges 
of the House. This resolution comes to- 
day, Mr. Speaker, as a question of privi- 
lege of the House, and it is properly in- 
troduced, I compliment the opposition 
for making no point of order, because in 
their hearts they must know that this 
privilege is being violated. Without re- 
peating again section 7 of the first article 
of the Constitution, I compliment the 
Chair on recognizing the gentleman from 
Iowa when he properly asserted that the 
privileges of the House have been in- 
vaded. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the joint 
committee, I have seen arguments ad- 
vanced for the past 3 years offering to 
“trade out“ terms of service of duly 
elected representatives, for the right of 
the other body to originate trade, tariffs, 
taxes, or levies. We all know that the 
committees of this House on Appropria- 
tions and Banking and Currency are his- 
torically splitoffs from the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

We know further that this requires the 
process of orderly change in the Nation’s 
Constitution and our Rules of Procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a question of 
approval of the content of this bill or any 
amendments. This is a question of prin- 
ciple involving the people’s personal rep- 
resentatives. All of us know full well that 
the various phases covered under this 
bill could be brought back expeditiously 
to the House under proper circumstances 
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after due hearings and due reports being 
rendered by proper committees. 

It has been said, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is in essence simply a series of amend- 
ments to the bill. I have before me the 
notes I made on the original legislation, 
and the title of H.R. 15414 on Febru- 
ary 28, 1968, when it did pass this body. 
This is an excise tax bill or amendments 
and extensions thereof. I ask Members 
to see, when it was reconsidered on 
May 29, 1968, the same entitlement. The 
title of the other body’s bill is quite dif- 
ferent. The very title of this conference 
report is “Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act of 1968,” with the titles being 
such as the Internal Revenue Code 
Amendments, Expenditure and Related 
Controls, and Social Security Act 
Amendments. This has little to do with 
the original House action on excise taxes. 

I recall in the opening statement con- 
cerning the resolution offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa, in quoting a past 
Member of this body, about Senate 
amendments being pertinent or not to a 
bill of two lines on salt, that former 
Member said: 

I should say that a House bill relating 
solely to revenue on salt could not be 
amended by adding to it clauses raising rev- 
enue on textile fabrics, but that all the 
amendments of the Senate should relate to 
the duty on salt. 


One of our former colleagues also said: 

The important question is whether that 
clause of the Constitution of the United 
States which declares that all bills for rais- 
ing revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives shall be cherished as one of 
the privileges handed down to us by the 
Constitution of the United States. 


Continuing the quote: 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I might cite other prec- 
edents. They are numerous, and they are 
all to the same effect. Our predecessors have 
held inviolate the right of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to originate revenue bills. It is 
guaranteed to us by the Constitution. 


I shall not reread the Constitution. It 
has been done in full on the floor today. 
But I submit to all the Members, Mr. 
Speaker, that the question involved here 
is the sacred prerogatives of the House of 
Representatives, Members of which rep- 
resent the people and are elected directly 
therefrom. They do not represent the 
States of the Union as our colleagues 
across the Capitol do. The latter have 
their especial duties such as advising and 
consenting with the President and con- 
firming treaties, and so forth. 

It is not our decision to decide whether 
the status of the contents of the confer- 
ence report is important today. It is not 
our decision to decide whether we will be 
expeditious in passing a needed bill here 
today, a conglomerate added to by the 
Members of the other body. 

Yes, I say to you, it is our collective re- 
sponsibilities and solemn duty to vote this 
resolution up or down, and I certainly 
hope you will vote it up and protect the 
principles of our Founding Fathers, be- 
cause the Supreme Court, be it as it may 
today, through many years when it has 
been a strong organization has ofttimes 
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decided in favor of the House’s preroga- 
tives on this issue, and it behooves us 
nothing to throw away this oft decided 
constitutional question. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, when the word was mes- 
saged over that the Senate had adopted 
the excise tax bill and had written into 
it a general revenue measure, the gentle- 
man from Iowa presently speaking at 
that time suggested to the leaders of the 
Ways and Means Committee that they 
might want the benefit of instruction to 
hold fast on the House bill and reject 
the constitutional violation by the Sen- 
ate. I am confident that had the House 
been given the opportunity at that time 
to vote on a motion to instruct the con- 
ferees not to capitulate, not to bend the 
knee to the Senate in its initiation of 
a general revenue bill as a part of a sim- 
ple excise tax bill, we would not here 
today be confronted with this situation. 
I regret at that time there was the re- 
sponse to the effect that We do not need 
instructions; we are not going to accept 
the Senate action.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
yielded by the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, in bringing this debate to 
a close I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
this subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. In conclusion, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask only that Members remember 
the oath of office they took to support 
and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the eco- 
nomic crisis in which this Nation finds 
itself has been created by this admin- 
istration. Irresponsible policies of deficit 
spending have contributed to cruel in- 
flation, balance-of-payment deficits and 
loss of confidence in the American dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, the recommendations 
contained in the conference report on 
H.R. 15414 are a partial step toward re- 
storing fiscal integrity and economic sta- 
bility in our Nation. Much more needs to 
be done. I hope that the action taken 
today will serve as a signal to the Pres- 
ident and all who serve under this ad- 
ministration that the very structure of 
our Nation is threatened—and the free- 
dom of the free world is in jeopardy. 

Mr. Speaker, we need a rededication 
in the principles of the U.S. Constitution 
and to the responsible prerogatives of 
representative government upon which 
the future of this Nation and its people 
depend. Responsible economic policies 
are basic to our Nation’s survival. 

I hope the resolution of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] will be defeated, 
and that the House will proceed to adopt 
the conference report on H.R. 15414. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
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mend the gentleman from Iowa for his 
courage and foresight, and join in sup- 
porting his resolution to uphold the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the 
prerogative reserved by that document to 
this House. 

This resolution brings before us more 
than personal feelings, commitments, or 
political expediency. Rather, it raises the 
basic question of our organized Gov- 
ernment. Are we going to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States or sur- 
render our obligation and responsibility 
to another system— more political 
power? 

Had this bill been returned to the 
House with the Senate amendments, 
rather than to a conference committee, 
could not a point of order raised by any 
Member have stricken the amendment? 
Can the tax provisos initiated in the Sen- 
ate be any less defective because they 
are supported by a ranking committee of 
a minority of our Members? 

The emotional cries of urgency and 
crisis might not surround us today had 
the Constitution of our country been 
more closely followed in the past. 

This is no fight with any other body 
nor with personal whims of unelected 
Supreme Court Justices. This is our affair 
to defend with jealous devotion to our 
own House. 

Each of us, as elected spokesmen for 
our people, has taken a solemn oath to 
preserve and defend the Constitution. 
That oath must be to preserve it as writ- 
ten—without reservation or exceptions. 
Some may seek ways to justify deviation 
but excuses are without foundation in a 
matter of this magnitude. 

Disrespect for law and order is ramp- 
ant in our land today. If we here violate 
our duty, are we not notifying our peo- 
ple that we, too, only agree with those 
laws we personally desire to follow? 

This is where we can start leadership 
on the long road back to respect for law 
and order by restoring the public con- 
fidence of our people through upholding 
law and order ourselves. 

There can only be two votes. One for 
the Constitution by supporting the res- 
olution. To vote “no” can only be to 
reject the Constitution and repudiate 
our duty. 

It is time we stand up for America. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
lay the resolution offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that 
question I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. BOGGS. Am I correct in under- 
standing that a vote “yea” is in favor of 
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the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansa, which would mean we 
would go back to orderly debate on this 
conference report? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman is correct. The motion is to lay 
the resolution on the table. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 257, nays 162, not voting 14, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 199] 
YEAS—257 
Abbitt Fisher Mills 
Abernethy Foley Mize 
Addabbo Ford, Gerald R. Monagan 
Albert Fountain Montgomery 
Anderson, Ill. Fraser Moorhead 
Anderson, Frelinghuysen Morgan 
Tenn. Friedel Morris, N. Mex 
Annunzio Fulton, Pa. Morse, Mass 
Arends Fulton, Tenn. Morton 
Ashley Fuqua Mosher 
Ashmore Galifianakis Murphy, II 
Aspinall Gallagher Murphy, N.Y. 
Ayres Gathings Nelsen 
Barrett Gettys O'Hara, II 
Bates Giaimo O'Hara, Mich 
Battin Gilbert O'Konski 
Belcher Gonzalez O'Neill, Mass. 
Bell Goodell Patten 
Bennett Gray Pelly 
rry Green, Pa. Pepper 
Betts Gubser Perkins 
Biester Gude Philbin 
Blanton Hamilton Pickle 
Blatnik Hammer- Pirnie 
Boggs schmidt Poage 
Boland Hanley Podell 
Bolling Hanna Price, III 
Bolton Hardy Pryor 
Bow Harrison Pucinski 
Brasco Harvey Purcell 
Bray Hébert Quie 
Brinkley Heckler, Mass. Reid, N.Y. 
Brock Herlong el 
Brooks Holifield Reuss 
Broomfield Horton Rhodes, Ariz, 
Brotzman Hull Rhodes, Pa. 
Brown, Mich. Hungate Riegle 
Broyhill, N.C. Ichord Rivers 
Broyhill, Va. Irwin Roberts 
Burke, Mass. Johnson, Calif. Robison 
Burleson Jonas Rogers, Colo. 
Jones, Ala, Rogers, Fla. 
Button Jones, Mo. Ronan 
Byrne, Pa. Karsten Rooney, N.Y. 
Byrnes, Wis Karth Rooney, Pa. 
Cabell Kazen Rostenkowski 
Cahill Kee Roth 
Carter Keith Roush 
Casey King, Calif. St. Onge 
Cederberg King, N.Y Satterfield 
Celler rwan Schneebeli 
Clark Kluczynski Schweiker 
Collier Kornegay Schwengel 
Colmer Kupferman Shriver 
Conable Laird Sikes 
Conte Landrum Sisk 
Corbett Langen Skubitz 
Corman Latta Smith, N.Y. 
Culver Lloyd Stafford 
Daddario Long, Md Staggers 
Daniels cC: Stanton 
Davis, Ga. McClory Steed 
Davis, Wis. McCloskey Steiger, Wis. 
Dawson McCulloch Stephens 
de la Garza McDade Stratton 
Dellenback McDonald, Stubblefield 
Dent Mich. Taylor 
Donohue McEwen Teague, Calif, 
Dorn McFall Teague, Tex. 
Dow Macdonald, Tiernan 
Downing Mass. Tuck 
MacGregor Tunney 
er Madden Udall 
Edmondson Mahon Ullman 
Ellberg Mailliard Van Deerlin 
Erlenborn Marsh Vigorito 
h n Waggonner 
Mathias, Calif. Waldie 
Evans, Colo Mathias, Md Watts 
Everett Matsunaga Whalen 
Fallon May White 
Farbstein Mayne Widnall 
Fascell Meeds Wiggins 
Felghan Meskill Willis 
Miller, Calif. Wilson, Bob 


n, Wright Young 
Charles H. Wyatt 
olf Wydler 
NAYS—162 
Adair Hagan Pool 
Haley Price, Tex. 
Aa. Hall Quillen 
Andrews, Halpern Railsback 
N. Dak. Hansen, Idaho Randall 
Hansen, Wash. Rarick 
Baring Rees 
Bevill Hathaway Reid, III. 
Bingham Hawkins Reinecke 
Blackburn ys 
Brademas Hechler, W. Va. Rosenthal 
Brown, Calif. Hel Roudebush 
Brown, Ohio Henderson Roybal 
Buchanan Hicks Rumsfeld 
Burke, Fla. Hosmer Ruppe 
Burton, Calif. Howard Ryan 
Burton, Utah Hunt St Germain 
Carey Hutchinson Sandman 
Chamberlain Jacobs Saylor 
Clancy Jarman Schadeberg 
Clausen, Joelson Scherle 
Don H. Johnson, Pa, Scheuer 
Clawson,Del Jones, N.C. Scott 
Cleveland Kastenmeier Shipley 
Cowger Kelly lack 
Cramer Kleppe Smith, Calif. 
Cunningham Kuykendall Smith, Iowa 
Kyl Smith, Okla. 
Delaney Kyros Snyder 
Denney Leggett Steiger, Ariz 
Derwinski Lennon Stuckey 
Devine Lipscomb Sullivan 
Dickinson Long, La. Taft 
Diggs Lukens Talcott 
Dingell McClure Tenzer 
Dole Machen Thompson, Ga. 
Dowdy Michel Thomson, Wis. 
Duncan Miller, Ohio 
Eckhardt Minish Vander Jagt 
Edwards, Ala. Mink Vanik 
Edwards, Calif. Minshall Walker 
Edwards, La. Moore Wampler 
Fino Moss Watkins 
Flynt Myers Watson 
Ford, Natcher Whalley 
William D. Nichols Whitener 
Gardner ix Whitten 
Garmatz O'Neal, Ga. Williams, Pa. 
Gibbons Ottinger Winn 
an Wylie 
Green, Oreg. Patman Wyman 
Grif Pettis Yates 
Gross Pike Zablocki 
Grover Poff Zion 
Gurney Pollock Zwach 
NOT VOTING—14 
Cohelan Halleck Resnick 
Conyers olland Selden 
enn. McMillan Springer 
Flood Thompson, N. J. 
Griffin Olsen 
So the motion to table the resolution 
was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. McMillan with Mr. Halleck. 
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Mr. Flood with Mr. 
Mr, Cohelan with Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 


Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey. 
Mr. Selden with Mr. Holland. 


Mr. ROBERTS, Mr. JONES of Mis- 
souri and Mr. LATTA changed their 
votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I renew my 
request that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1533) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (HR. 
15414) to continue the existing excise tax 
rates on communication services and on au- 
tomobiles, and to apply more generally the 
provisions relating to payments of estimated 
tax by corporations, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“Section 1. Short Title; Table of Contents. 

„(a) SHort Trrue.—This Act may be cited 
as the ‘Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968’. 

(b) TABLE OF CONTENTS.— 


“TITLE I—INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AMEND- 
MENTS 

“Sec. 101. Amendment of existing law. 

“Sec, 102. Imposition of tax surcharge. 

“Sec. 103. Payment of estimated tax by cor- 
porations. 

“Sec. 104. Special rules for application of 
sections 102 and 103. 

“Sec. 105. Continuation of excise taxes on 
communication services and on 
automobiles. 

„Sec. 106, Timely mailing of deposits, 


“TABLE 1.—SINGLE PERSON (OTHER THAN HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD) AND MARRIED PERSON 
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“Sec, 107. Industrial development bonds. 

“Sec. 108. Advertising in a political conven- 

Sec. 109. Tax-exempt status of certain hos- 
pital service organizations. 

“Sec. 110. Submission of proposals for tax 

reform. 

“TITLE II—EXPENDITURE AND RELATED CONTROLS 

“Sec. 201. Limitation on the number of civil- 
ian officers and employees in the 
executive branch, 

202. Reduction of $6 billion in ex- 
penditures during fiscal year 
1969. 

203. Reduction of $10 billion in new 
obligational authority. 

204. Specific recommendations for $8 
billion rescission in old obliga- 
tional authority. 

“Sec. 205. Application of certain formulas. 


“TITLE ITI—SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 301. Limitation on number of children 
with respect to whom Federal 
payments may be made under 
program of aid to families with 
dependent children. 

“Sec. 302. Aid to families with dependent 
children in case of unemployed 
fathers receiving unemployment 
compensation. 

“Sec. 303. Federal payments under medical 
assistance program for certain 
services includible under supple- 
mentary medical insurance pro- 
gram. 

“TITLE I—INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 

AMENDMENTS 

“Sec, 101. Amendment of existing law. 

“Exempt as otherwise expressly provided, 
whenever in this title an amendment or re- 
peal is expressed in terms of an amendment 
to, or repeal of, a section or other provision, 
the reference shall be considered to be made 
to a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

Sec. 102. Imposition of tax surcharge. 

(a) IMPOSITION or Tax.—Subchapter A of 
chapter 1 (relating to determination of tax 
liability) is amended by inserting at the end 
thereof the following new part: 

“ ‘PART V—Tax SURCHARGE 

“Sec. 51. Tax surcharge. 

“Sec. 51. Tax surcharge. 

“*(a) IMPOSITION OF Tax.— 

“*(1) CALENDAR YEARS.— 

“*(A) INDIVIDUALS (OTHER THAN ESTATES 
AND TRUsTs).—In addition to the other taxes 
imposed by this chapter, there is hereby im- 
posed on the income of every individual 
(other than an estate or trust) whose taxable 
year is the calendar year a tax as follows: 


Sec. 


“Sec. 
“Sec, 


“TABLE 2.—HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


it the adjusted tax is: 


If the adjusted tax is: 
r 
At least But less is— 

than 


e tax 
At least But less is 
than 


0 $148 0 #275 $282 $20 
$148 155 $l 282 288 21 
155 162 2 288 298 22 
162 168 3 298 313 23 
168 175 4 313 327 24 
175 182 5 327 340 25 
182 188 6 340 353 26 
188 195 7 353 367 27 
195 202 8 367 380 28 
202 208 9 380 393 29 
208 215 10 393 407 30 
215 222 ll 407 420 31 
222 228 12 420 433 32 
228 235 13 433 447 33 
235 242 14 447 460 34 
242 248 15 460 473 35 
248 255 16 473 487 36 
255 262 17 487 ‘37 
262 268 18 500 513 38 
268 275 19 513 527 39 


If the adjusted tax is: ; “If the adjusted tax is: 
J!!! 8 — e tax 
At least But less is— Atleast But less  is— 
than than 
$527 $540 840 0 $223 0 
540 553 41 230 $1 
553 567 42 230 237 2 
io o M 83 2 2 
593 607 45 250 257 5 
607 620 46 257 263 6 
620 633 47 263 270 7 
633 647 48 270 277 8 
647 660 49 277 283 9 
660 673 50 283 290 10 
673 687 51 290 297 11 
687 700 52 297 303 12 
700 713 53 303 310 13 
713 727 54 310 317 14 
727 ** 317 
734 and nd ont, 7 5% of the 323 330 16 
adjusted tax 330 337 17 
337 343 18 
343 19 


If the adjusted tax is: If the adjusted tax is: 
—— be tax | — Thee tax 
Atleast But less is— At least But less is— 

than than 

$350 857 $20 $527 $540 $40 
357 363 21 540 553 4l 
363 370 22 553 567 42 
370 377 23 567 580 43 
377 383 24 580 593 44 
383 390 25 593 607 45 
390 397 26 607 620 46 
397 403 27 620 633 47 
403 410 28 633 647 48 
410 417 29 647 660 49 
417 423 30 660 673 50 
423 430 31 673 687 51 
430 437 32 687 700 52 
437 447 33 700 5 75 53 
447 460 4 713 54 
460 473 35 727 55 
473 487 36 734 and over, 3, 5% of the 
487 500 37 adjusted 
500 513 38 
513 527 39 
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“TABLE 3—MARRIED PERSONS OR SURVIVING SPOUSE FILING JOINT RETURN 


At the adjusted tax is: If the adjusted tax is: Ei 

Atleast But less is— At least But less is— 
than than 

0 $293 0 $420 3427 $20 
$293 300 $1 427 433 21 
300 307 2 433 440 22 
307 313 3 440 447 23 
313 320 4 447 453 24 
320 327 5 453 460 25 
327 333 6 460 467 26 
333 340 7 467 473 27 
340 347 8 473 480 28 
347 353 9 480 487 29 
353 360 10 487 493 30 
360 367 11 493 500 31 
367 373 12 500 507 32 
373 380 13 507 513 33 
380 387 14 513 520 34 
387 393 15 520 527 35 
393 400 16 527 533 36 
400 407 17 533 540 37 
407 413 18 540 547 38 
413 420 19 547 553 39 
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“TABLE 2.—HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD 


if the adjusted tax is: — ves at ie 
bangas n tte FL Em ie err oe x 
Atleast Butless is— Atleast But less is— 
than than 

$553 $560 $0 0 $225 0 
560 567 4l $225 235 $1 
567 573 42 235 245 2 
573 580 43 245 255 3 
580 593 44 255 265 4 
593 607 45 265 275 5 
607 620 46 275 285 6 
620 633 47 285 295 7 
633 647 48 295 305 8 
647 660 49 305 315 9 
660 673 50 315 325 10 
673 687 51 325 335 11 
687 700 52 335 345 12 
700 713 53 
713 727 54 
727 734 55 

.5% of the ad- 


734 and over, 7. 
justed tax 


“CALENDAR YEAR 1969 


“TABLE 1.—SINGLE PERSON (OTHER THAN HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD) AND MARRIED PERSON 


FILING SEPARATE RETURN 


At least But less is 
than 
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If the adjusted tax is: If the — 2-* 


$345 $355 513 $510 $530 828 
355 365 14 530 550 27 
365 375 15 550 570 28 
375 385 16 570 590 29 
385 395 17 590 610 30 
395 405 18 610 630 31 
405 415 19 630 650 32 
415 425 20 650 670 33 
425 435 21 670 690 34 
435 450 22 690 719 35 
420 220 2 730 and E of the d- 

and over, a 
490 510 25 


“TABLE 3.—MARRIED PERSONS OR SURVIVING SPOUSE FILING JOINT RETURN 


Af the adjusted taxis: If the adjusted tax is: 5 


e fiA na d aes Sea 
Atleast But less is— Atleast But less is 
than than 
0 $150 0 $270 $280 $13 
$150 160 şı 280 290 14 
160 170 2 290 310 15 
170 180 3 310 330 16 
180 190 4 330 350 17 
190 200 5 350 370 18 
200 210 6 370 390 19 
210 220 7 390 410 20 
220 230 8 410 430 21 
230 240 9 430 450 
240 250 10 450 470 
250 260 il 470 490 24 
260 270 12 490 510 25 


— The tax 
Atleast But less is 
than 


“If the adjusted tax is: 
Atleast But less is 
than 


If the adjusted tax is: 


$510 $530 $26 0 $295 0 
530 550 27 $295 305 81 
550 57028 305 315 2 
570 590 29 315 325 3 
590 610 30 325 335 4 
610 630 31 335 345 5 
630 650 32 345 355 6 
650 80 33 355 365 7 
670 690 34 365 375 8 
690 210 35 375 385 9 

36 385 395 10 
395 405 11 


730 and E f the ad 
. ol the ad- 
e tax” 5 s R 


If the adjusted tax is: If the adjusted tax is: 
— The tax | ————————— Thee tex 
At least But less is Atleast But less is— 
man than 
$415 $425 3 $555 $26 
425 435 14 555 565 27 
435 445 15 565 575 28 

455 16 575 590 29 
455 465 17 590 610 
465 475 18 610 630 31 
475 485 19 630 650 32 
485 495 20 650 670 33 
495 505 21 670 690 34 
505 515 690 = 35 
515 525 710 36 
525 535 24 730 and — ton 2 of the ad- 
535 545 25 justed tax 


„B) OTHER PERSONS.—In addition to the 
other taxes imposed by this chapter, there is 
hereby imposed on the income of every cor- 
poration, and on the income of every estate 
and trust, whose taxable year is the calendar 
year, a tax equal to the percent of the ad- 
justed tax (as defined in subsection (b)) for 
the taxable year specified in the following 
table: 


Percent 
“Calendar year — — 
Estates and Corporations 
trusts 
CC 7.5 10.0 
16 5.0 5.0 


“*(2) FISCAL AND SHORT TAXABLE YEARS.— 

“*(A)IN GENERAL—In addition to the 
other taxes imposed by this chapter and 
except as provided in subparagraph (B), in 
the case of taxable years ending on or after 
the effective date of the surcharge and be- 
ginning before July 1, 1969, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every person whose 
taxable year is other than the calendar year, 
a tax equal to— 

i) 10 percent of the adjusted tax for the 
taxable year, multiplied by 

“*(it) a fraction, the numerator of which 
is the number of days in the taxable year 
occurring on and after the effective date of 
the surcharge and before July 1, 1969, and 
the denominator of which is the number of 
days in the entire taxable year. 

„) Limrration.—in the case o 

“*(i1) a husband and wife (or surviving 
spouse) who file a joint return under section 
6013 and whose adjusted tax for the taxable 
year is less than $580, 

(11) an individual who is a head of a 
household to whom section 1(b) applies and 
whose adjusted tax for the taxable year is 
less than $440, and 


(111) any other individual (other than 
an estate or trust) whose adjusted tax for the 
taxable year is less than $290, 
the tax imposed by subparagraph (A) shall 
not be greater than an amount equal to 
twice the tax which would be imposed by 
subparagraph (A) if the tax were imposed 
on the amount by which the adjusted tax 
exceeds $290, $220, or $145, respectively. 

“*(C) EFFECTIVE DATE DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of subparagraph (A), the term “effec- 
tive date of the surcharge” means— 

“*(i) January 1, 1968, in the case of a 
corporation, and 

„u) April 1, 1968, in the case of any 
other taxpayer. 

„„ b) Apsusrep Tax Derinep.—For pur- 
poses of this section, the term “adjusted tax” 
means, with respect to any taxable year, the 
tax imposed by this chapter for such taxable 
year, determined without regard to— 

“*(1) the taxes imposed by this section, 
section 871(a), and section 881; and 

“*(2) any increases in tax under section 
47(a) (relating to certain tions, etc., 
of section 38 property) or section 614(c) (4) 
(C) (relating to increase in tax for deduc- 
tions under section 615(a) prior to aggre- 
gation), 
and reduced by an amount equal to the 
amount of any credit which would be allow- 
able under section 37 (relating to retirement 
income) if no tax were imposed by this sec- 
tion for such taxable year. 

e ESTIMATED Tax.—For purposes 
applying the provisions of this title with 
respect to declarations, amended declarations, 
and payments of estimated tax the time pre- 
scribed for filing or payment of which is on 
or after— 

“*(1) in the case of an individual, Sep- 
tember 15, 1968, or 

“*(2) im the case of a corporation, June 
15, 1968, 
sections 6654(d)(1) and 6655(d)(1) shall 


not apply with respect to any taxable year 
for which a tax is imposed by this section. 

“*(d) WESTERN HEMISPHERE TRADE Con- 
PORATIONS AND DIVIDENDS ON CERTAIN PRE- 
FERRED Stock.—In computing, for a taxable 
year of a corporation, the fraction described 
in— 


“*(1) section 244(a)(2), relating to de- 
duction with respect to dividends received on 
the preferred stock of a public utility, 

2) section 247 (a) (2), relating to de- 
duction with respect to certain dividends 
paid by a public utility, or 

“*(3) section 922(2), relating to special 
deduction for Western Hemisphere trade cor- 
porations, 
the denominator shall, under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
be increased to reflect the rate at which tax 
is imposed under subsection (a) for such 
taxable year. 

„e) SHAREHOLDERS OF REGULATED IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES.—In computing the 
amount of tax deemed paid under section 
852 (b) (3) (D) (ii) and the adjustment to 
basis described in section 852(b) (3) (D) (ili), 
the percentages set forth therein shall be 
adjusted under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate to reflect the 
rate at which tax is imposed under subsec- 
tion (a). 

“*(f) Specta, Rute.—For purposes of this 
title, to the extent the tax imposed by this 
section is attributable (under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate) 
to a tax imposed by another section of this 
chapter, such tax shall be deemed to be 
imposed by such other section.’ 

“(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 
963(b) (relating to receipt of minimum dis- 
tributions by domestic corporations) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (1) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 
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(1) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1963 AND 
TAXABLE YEARS ENTIRELY WITHIN THE SUR- 
CHARGE PERIOD.—’, and 

“(2) by striking out the heading of para- 
graph (3) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“*(3) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING AFTER 1964 
(EXCEPT TAXABLE YEARS WHICH INCLUDE ANY 
PART OF THE SURCHARGE PERIOD).—’, and 

“(3) by adding after the table in paragraph 

(3) the following: 
“In the case of a taxable year beginning 
before the surcharge period and ending with- 
in the surcharge period, or beginning within 
the surcharge period and ending after the 
surcharge period, the required minimum 
distribution shall be an amount equal to the 
sum of— 
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“*(A) that portion of the minimum dis- 
tribution which would be required if the 
provisions of paragraph (1) were applicable 
to the taxable year, which the number of 
days in such taxable year which are within 
the surcharge period bears to the total num- 
ber of days in such taxable year, plus 

„„ ) that portion of the minimum dis- 
tribution which would be required if the 
provisions of paragraph (3) were applicable 
to such taxable year, which the number of 
days in such taxable year which are not 
within the surcharge period bears to the 
total number of days in such taxable year. 
As used in this subsection, the term sur- 
charge period” means the period beginning 
January 1, 1968, and ending June 30, 1969.’ 

“(c) WITHHOLDING ON WaGES.— 
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“(1) PERCENTAGE METHOD OF WITHHOLD- 
InG.—Subsection (a) of section 3402 (relat- 
ing to requirement of withholding) is 
amended— 

“(A) by inserting before table 1 therein 
the following: 

“*(1) In the case of wages paid on or be- 
fore the 15th day after the date of the en- 
actment of the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968 or after June 30, 1969:”; 
and 

“(B) by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“*(2) In the case of wages paid after the 
15th day after the date of the enactment 
of the Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
of 1968 and before July 1, 1969: 


“TABLE 1.—IF THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS 
WEEKLY 


~ a) Single Person—including Head of Household: 
＋ 225 of wages is: ‘ The an of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


Not over $4.--..-- E PAAS 

Over $4 but not over $13__ iio of excess over $4. 

Over $13 but not over $23. $1.26 plus 15% of excess over $13. 

Over $23 but not over $85_ $2.76 plus 19% of excess over $23. 

Over $85 but not over $169 $14.54 plus of excess over $85. 

$33.02 plus 28% of excess over $169. 
er $212 $45.06 plus 33% 7, of excess over $212. 
= O married Perso 


the pom ry —— is: The = of income tax to be withheld shall be: 
er 
14% of excess over $4. 
66 plus 15% of excess over $23 
91 plus 19% of excess over 
.00 plus 22% of excess over $169 
$66.62 plus 28% of excess over $340. 
$89.86 plus 33% o excess over $423 


“TABLE 2.—IF THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS BIWEEKLY 


n * Single Person Including Head of Household: 
f the amount of wages is: The amoun of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


PROVES ee on lee 
Over $8 but not over $27 uy of excess over $8. 
Over $27 but not over $46. ze i plus 15% of excess over $27. 
Over $46 but not over 3169 lus 19% of excess over $46. 
Over $169 but not over $338_._._. plus of excess over $169. 
Over $338 but not over 8423 3606 plus 330% of excess over $338. 
. . 86 plus 33% of excess over $423. 


The ve of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


14% of excess over $8. 
Over $46 but not over $1 $9.22 lus 15% of excess over $46. 
Over $115 but not over 67 plus 19% of excess over $115. 
Over but not over 115 lus 225 6 of excess over $338. 
1 but not over $846 plus 2% of excess over S 


Over $846. 15 70 — 33% of excess over 


^ ‘TABLE 3.—IF THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS SEMIMONTHLY 


~g a) Single Person—Including Head of Household: 
f the amount of wages is: The amount of imcome tax to be withheld shall be: 


COLTS RS A ee a 
Over $8 but not over $29. te of excess over $8. 
Over but not over 1165 $2.94 plus 15% of excess over 
Over $50 but not over $183. A 09 plus 19% of excess over 
Over $183 but not over $31.36 plus 90 of excess over $183. 
Over $367 but not over $458.. $71.84 plus 28% of excess over $367. 
C $97.32 plus 33% of excess over $458. 
ny 005 Married Person: 
f ae oust of wages is: The aaou of income tax to be withheld shall be: 
ot over 88. PRE 
Over $8 but not over 850 » 149% of excess over $8. 
Over $50 but not over $125_ 8 $5.88 plus 15% of excess over $50. 
Over $125 but not over $367 3 117 13 plus 19% of excess over $125. 
Over $367 but not over S $63.11 pa 22%, of excess over $367. 
Over $738 but not over = $144.73 plus 28% of excess over $738, 
TTW £ $194.85 plus 33% of excess over $917. 


“TABLE 4.—1F THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS MONTHLY 
a o) Single nor og Head of Household: 
es is: 


bt oe a of wa The omoun of income tax to be withheld shall be: 
over 
Over $17 but not over of excess over $17. 
Over 33 4 plus 15% of excess over $58, 
Over $100 but not over 5 i — 19% of excess over $100. 
Over $367 but not over oe excess over $367. 
ora 5 e 
7 0 ex over 
2 5 Married Person: 5 
Eia E of wages is: The anoa of income tax to be withheld shall be: 
Over $17 “ not over 3100. 14% of excess over 
Over $100 but not over 8 Leet $11.62 plus 15% of 5 over goo 
Over $250 but not over 3733. $34.12 plus 19% of excess over 50. 
Over $733 but not over 1475 Sindee 125.89 plus of excess over 
Over ae but not over 31833. eey 13 plus 28% of excess over 1475 
5 37 plus of excess over $1833. 


“ “TABLE 5.—IF THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS QUARTERLY 


“ (a) Single Person—Including Head of Household: 
If the amount of wages is: The aoet of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


Not over a r S 

Over $50 but not over 8175. ol excess over 

oe $175 but not over 8300 195 a — 12 01 —.— over gra: 
Over $300 but not over 31100 plus 19% of excess over $300 

Over $1100 but not over $2200. 38825 plus 7 ol excess over ae 
Over a but not over $2750 $430.25 plus 28% of excess over 
L $584.25 plus 33% of excess over pan: 


) Married 1 


If the amount of wages is: The amoun! of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


Fr 

Over but not over 8300. = uy x AI. over 850. 

Over $300 but not over Fani; X ao of excess over $300. 
Over $750 but not over pia ats 19% of excess over $750. 
Over but not over plus of excess over 

Over $4425 but not over 337-90 plus of excess over 5, 
Over 3855000 Ales 50 plus 33% of excess over $5500. 


“TABLE 6.—IF THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS SEMIANNUAL 


y ® Single Person—Including Head of Household: 
f the amount of wages is: The amoun: of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


ot over 3100 
Over $100 but not over 14% of 3 over 5100. 
Over but not over $3! 00 plus 15% of excess over $350. 
Over but not over 2.50 plus 19% of excess over $600. 
Over but not over 54400 $376.50 plus of excess over $2200. 
Over $4400 but not over 55500. 5860.50 plus 28% of excess over $4400. 
. $1168.50 plus 33% of excess over $5500. 


Over $5500. 
““b) Married Person: 


If the amount of wages is: The agent of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


Not over $100. 

Over $100 but not over lig of excess over $100. 

Over $600 but not over $1 00 plus 15% of excess over $600. 
Over $1500 but not over 8205 00 plus 19% of excess over 51500. 
Over $4400 but not over 756.00 plus 22% of excess over $4400. 
Over O but not over 511,000. 1735. 00 plus 2 % of excess over 

Over 100 0 „ $2337.00 plus 25 Z, of excess over $11, 000. 


“ “TABLE 7.—IF THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS ANNUAL 


e) Single Person Including Head of Household: 
If the amount of wages is: The 17 of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


Not over $200. i 

Over $200 but not over $700. % of excess over $200. 

Over $700 but not over $1200_ plus 15% of excess over $700. 

Over $1200 but not over $4400 11491 plus 19% of excess over $1200. 
Over $4400 but not over $753 pas 2255 of excess over 

Over but not over $11,000. $1,72 Fous 28% ot excess over $8800. 
ie. $2,337 plus 300 of excess over $11,000. 


b) Married Person: 


If the amount of wages is: The “ete of income tax to be withheld shall be: 


$2 
14% of excess over 5200. 
Over $1200 but not over $140 plus 15% of excess over $1200, 
over 000 but not over $410 plus 19% of excess over $3000. 
but not over 512,700 $1,512 plus 22% of excess over $8800. 
One 17,700 but not over $22, 000.. 470 plus 28% of excess over ur 700. 
N ie reno aaa cack, $4,674 plus 33% of excess over $22,000, 


“TABLE S. IF THE PAYROLL PERIOD WITH RESPECT TO AN EMPLOYEE IS A DAILY PAYROLL 
OR A MISCELLANEOUS PAYROLL PERIOD 
“ a) Single Person —Includin Lee a Household: 


if the amount of wages by the The amount of income tax to be withheld shall be 
number of days in the dona period the following amount multiplied by the number 


is: of days in such period: 
Not over 50.50 0. 
Over K but not over $1. 14% of 5 over $0.50, 
Over $1.90 but not over $0.20 plus 15% of excess over $1. py 
Over $3.30 but not over $12. $0.41 plus 19% of excess over 
Over $12.10 but not over 24.10 $2.08 plus 2 Z, of excess over 124 12.10, 
Over $24.10 but not over 530.10 2 72 plus 28% of excess over 524.10. 
12 ee K $6.40 plus 33% of excess over $30.10. 
lag 


„ 0b 
0 1 the amount of ‘saan divided by the 


The a t of income tax to be withheld shall b 
number of days in the payroll period the followin nt m. lied imber 


the following amount multiplied by the number 
of vga in such period: 


‘Not over 50.50 
102 of excess over 50.50. 
1145 plus 15% of excess over . 

3 plus 19% of excess over $8.20, 
$4.15 plus of excess over $24.10, 
$9.52 plus of excess over $48.50. 
$12.82 plus 33% of excess over $60.30.’ 
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“(2) WAGE BRACKET WITHHOLDING.—Sub- 
section (e) of section 3402 (relating to 
wage bracket withholding) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“*(6) In the case of wages paid after the 
15th day after the date of the enactment 
of the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968, and before July 1, 1969, the 
amount deducted and withheld under para- 
graph (1) shall be determined in accordance 
with tables prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate in lieu of the tables contained 
in paragraph (1). The tables so prescribed 
shall be the same as the tables contained in 
paragraph (1), except that amounts and 
rates set forth as amounts and rates of 
tax to be deducted and withheld shall be 
computed on the basis of table 7 contained 
in subsection (a) (2). 

“(d) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
parts of subchapter A of chapter 1 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

Part V. Tax surcharge.’ 

„(e) EFFECTIVE Date.—Except as provided 
by section 104, the amendments made by 
this section (other than subsection (c)) 
shall apply— 

“(1) Insofar as they relate to taxpayers 
other than corporations, to taxable years 
ending atfer March 31, 1968, and beginning 
before July 1, 1969. 

“(2) Insofar as they relate to corpora- 


eit the requirements of subsection (a) are first met— 


Before the 1st day of the 4th month of the 


taxable year. 


taxable year 
After the last day of the 3d month and before the Ist day of the 6th month of the taxable 


afkor i ast day’ of te 50 month and before the ist day ofthe th month ofthe 
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tions, to taxable years ending after Decem- 

ber 31, 1967, and beginning before July 1, 

1969. 

“Sec. 103. Payment of estimated tax by 
tions. 


corpora: 

“(a) REPEAL OF REQUIREMENT OF DECLA- 
RATION.—Section 6016 (relating to declara- 
tions of estimated Income tax by corpora- 
tions) and section 6074 (relating to time 
for filing declarations of estimated income 
tax by corporations) are repealed. 

“(b) INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS OF ESTI- 
MATED INCOME Tax BY CoRPORATIONS.—Sec- 
tion 6154 (relating to installment payments 
of estimated income tax by corporations) is 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 6154. Installment payments of esti- 
mated income tax by cor- 
porations. 

“*(a) CORPORATIONS REQURED To Par 
ESTIMATED INCOME Tax.—Every corporation 
subject to taxation under section 11 or 1201 
9 or subchapter L of chapter 1 (relating 

to insurance companies), shall make pay- 

ments of estimated tax (as defined in sub- 

section (c)) during its taxable year as pro- 

vided in subsection (b) if its estimated tax 

for such taxable year can reasonably be 
to be $40 or more. 

“'(b) PAYMENT IN INSTALLMENTS.—Any 
corporation required under subsection (a) 
to make payments of estimated tax (as de- 
fined in subsection (c)) shall make such 
payments in installments as follows: 


The following percentages of the estimated 
tax shall be paid on the 15th day of the— 


month month month month 
DRE i L 25 25 25 25 
BORIS EES) Aas es 33% 3355 3346 
50 50 
100 


After the sst day of the Sth month and before the 1st day of the 12th month of the 


taxable year. 


„e) ESTIMATED Tax Derinep.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—For purposes of this tl- 
tle, in the case of a corporation the term 
“estimated tax” means the excess of — 

„A) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the amount of the income tax 
imposed by section 11 or 1201(a), or sub- 
chapter L of chapter 1, whichever is applica- 
ble, over 

B) the sum of— 

“‘(i) the amount which the corporation 
estimates as the sum of the credits against 
tax provided by part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1, 

“*(ii) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1977, the amount of the corpora- 
tion's temporary estimated tax exemption for 
such year, and 

„n) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1972, the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s transitional exemption for such year. 

“*(2) TEMPORARY ESTIMATED TAX EXEMP- 
TION.— 

“*(A) In GENERAL.—For p of clause 
(it) of paragraph (1) (B), the amount of a 
corporation’s temporary estimated tax ex- 
emption for a taxable year equals the ap- 
plicable percentage (determined under sub- 
paragraph (B)) multiplied by the lesser of— 

i) an amount equal to 22 percent of the 
amount which the corporation estimates as 
its surtax exemption (as defined in section 
11(d)) for such year, or 

) the excess determined under para- 
graph (1) without regard to clauses (ii) and 
(ili) of 18 (1) (B). 

„) APPLICABLE PERCENTAGE.—For pur- 
poses x subparagraph (A) and section 6655 
(e) (2), the applicable percentage is— 

An the case of a taxable year beginning in— 


1976... ....-......i...... 30 percent. 


“ (3) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.— 

“*(A) IN GENERAL,—For p of clause 
(ill) of paragraph (1) (B), the amount of a 
corporation’s transitional exemption for a 
taxable year equals the exclusion percentage 
(determined under subparagraph (B)) mul- 
tiplied by the lesser of— 

“*(1) $100,000, reduced by the amount of 
the corporation’s temporary estimated tax 
exemption for such year, or 

) the excess determined under para- 
graph (1) without regard to clause (iii) of 
paragraph (1) (B). 

“*(B) EXCLUSION PERCENTAGE.—For pur- 

of subparagraph (A) and section 6655 
(e) (3), the exclusion percentage is— 
In the case of taxable year beginning in— 


1266869 —7ꝙ— ASES E S 80 percent 
6 60 percent 
AD TO) — wadnpokanne 40 percent 
r RS ee 20 percent. 


„d) RECOMPUTATION OF ESTIMATED Tax.— 
If, after paying any installment of estimated 
tax, the taxpayer makes a new estimate, the 
amount of each remaining installment (if 
any) shall be the amount which would have 
been payable if the new estimate had been 
made when the first estimate for the taxa- 
ble year was made, increased or decreased (as 
the case may be) by the amount computed 
by dividing— 

“*(1) the difference between 

„) the amount of estimated tax re- 
quired to be paid before the date on which 
the new estimate is made, and 
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“*(B) the amount of estimated tax which 
would have been required to be paid before 
such date if the new estimate had been made 
when the first estimate was made, by 

“*(2) the number of installments remain- 
ing to be paid on or after the date on which 
the new estimate is made. 

„e) APPLICATION TO SHORT TAXABLE 
Year.—The application of this section to tax- 
able years of less than 12 months shall be in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

““*(f) INSTALLMENTS PAID IN ADVANCE.—At 
the election of the corporation, any install- 
ment of the estimated tax may be paid be- 
fore the date prescribed for its payment. 


the case of a foreign corporation subject to 
taxation under section 11 or 1201 (a), or 
under subchapter L of chapter 1, the tax 
imposed by section 881 shall be treated as a 
tax imposed by section 11.’ 

“(c) FAILURE By CORPORATION To Pay ESTI- 
MATED TAx.— 

“(1) RAISING 70 PERCENT REQUIREMENT TO 
80 PERCENT.—Subsections (b) and (d) (3) of 
section 6655 (relating to underpayments of 
estimated tax) are amended by striking out 
70 percent’ each place it appears therein and 

in lieu thereof ‘80 percent’. 

“(2) DEFINITION or Tax.—Subsection (e) 
of section 6655 (relating to definition of tax) 
is amended to read as follows: 

„e) DEFINITION or Tax— 

“*(1) In GENERAL.—For purposes of subsec- 
tions (b) and (d), the term “tax” means 
the excess of— 

„A) the tax imposed by section 11 or 
1201 (a), or subchapter L of chapter 1, which- 


1) the credits against tax provided by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, 

() im the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1977, the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s temporary estimated tax exemption for 
such year, and 

(Ann) in the case of a taxable year begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967, and before 
January 1, 1972, the amount of the corpora- 
tion’s transitional exemption for such year. 

“*(2) TEMPORARY ESTIMATED TAX EXEMP- 
TION.—For of clause (u) of para- 
graph (1)(B), the amount of a corporation’s 
temporary estimated tax exemption for a 
taxable year equals the applicable percentage 
(determined under section 6154(c) (2) (B)) 
multiplied by the lesser of— 

“*(A) an amount equal to 22 percent of 
the tion's surtax exemption (as de- 
fined in section 11(d)) for such year, or 

„) the excess determined under para- 
graph (1) without regard to clauses (il) and 
(iii) of paragraph (1) (B). 

“*(3) TRANSITIONAL EXEMPTION.—For pur- 
poses of clause (iii) of paragraph 2 
the amount of a corporation's transitio: 
ENAT Ten i AEA waar ORe Cas oe 
clusion percen (determined under sec- 
— 6154 (0) (3) ()) multiplied by the lesser 


E — $100,000, reduced by the amount of 
the corporation’s temporary estimated tax 
exemption for such year, or 

„B) the excess determined under para- 
graph (1) without regard to clause (iii) of 
paragraph (1) (B). 

4) SPECIAL RULE FOR SUBSECTION (d) (1) 
AND (2).—In applying this subsection for 
purposes of subsection (d)(1) and (2), the 
applicable percentage and the exclusion per- 
centage shall be the percentage for the tax- 
able year for which the underpayment is 


chapter B of chapter 65 (relating to rules of 
special application) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
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“ ‘Sec. 6425. Adjustment of overpayment of 
estimated income tax by 
corporation. 

„(a) APPLICATION FOR ADJUSTMENT.— 

“*(1) TIME FOR HN. -A corporation may, 
after the close of the taxable year and on or 
before the 15th day of the third month 
thereafter, and before the day on which it 
files a return for such taxable year, file an 
application for an adjustment of an over- 
payment by it of estimated income tax for 
such taxable year. An application under this 
subsection shall not constitute a claim for 
credit or refund. 

2) FORM OF APPLICATION, ETC.—AN ap- 
plication under this subsection shall be veri- 
fied in the manner prescribed by section 
6065 in the case of a return of the taxpayer, 
and shall be filed in the manner and form 
required by regulations prescribed by the 

or his delegate. The application 
shall set forth— 

“*(A) the estimated income tax paid by 
the corporation during the taxable year, 

„B) the amount which, at the time of 
filing the application, the corporation esti- 
mates as its income tax liability for the tax- 
able year, 

“*(C) the amount of the adjustment, and 

„% D) such other information for pur- 
poses of carrying out the provisions of this 
section as may be required by such regu- 
lations. 

“‘(b) ALLOWANCE OF ADJUSTMENT.— 

“*(1) LIMITED EXAMINATION OF APPLICA- 
TION. —Within a period of 45 days from the 
date on which an application for an adjust- 
ment is filed under subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall make, to the 
extent he deems practicable in such period, 
a limited examination of the application to 
discover omissions and errors therein, and 
shall determine the amount of the adjust- 
ment upon the basis of the application and 
the examination; except that the Secretary 
or his delegate may disallow, without further 
action, any application which he finds con- 
tains material omissions or errors which he 
deems cannot be corrected within such 45 


262) ADJUSTMENT CREDITED OR REFUNDED.— 
The Secretary or his delegate, within the 
45-day period referred to in paragraph (1), 
may credit the amount of the adjustment 
against any liability in respect of an internal 
revenue tax on the part of the corporation 
and shall refund the remainder to the 

tion. 

“*(3) Lirmrration.—No application under 

this section shall be allowed unless the 
amount of the adjustment equals or exceeds 
(A) 10 percent of the amount estimated by 
the corporation on its application as its 
income tax liability for the taxable year, and 
(B) $500. 
%) EFFECT OF ADJUSTMENT.—For pur- 
poses of this title (other than section 6655), 
any adjustment under this section shall be 
treated as a reduction, in the estimated 
income tax paid, made on the day the credit 
is allowed or the refund is paid. 

„e Derinitrions.—For purposes of this 
section and section 6655(g) (relating to ex- 
cessive adjustment) 

“"(1) The term “income tax liability” 
means the excess of— 

“*(A) the tax imposed by section 11 or 
1201(a), or subchapter L of chapter 1, which- 
ever is applicable, over 

“*(B) the credits against tax provided by 

IV of subchapter A of chapter 1. 

%) The amount of an adjustment under 
this section is equal to the excess of — 

“*(A) the estimated income tax paid by 
the corporation during the taxable year, over 

“*(B) the amount which, at the time of 
filing the application, the corporation esti- 
mates as its income tax liability for the 
taxable year. 

„d) CONSOLIDATED Rerurns.—If the cor- 
poration seeking an adjustment under this 
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section paid its estimated income tax on a 
consolidated basis or expects to make a con- 
solidated return for the taxable year, this 
section shall apply only to such extent and 
subject to such conditions, limitations, and 
exceptions as the Secretary or his delegate 
may by regulations prescribe.’ 

“(2) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6655.—Sec- 
tion 6655 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“‘*(g) EXCESSIVE ADJUSTMENT UNDER SEC- 
TION 6425.— 

“*(1) ADDITION TO TAx.—If the amount of 
an adjustment under section 6425 made be- 
fore the 15th day of the third month follow- 
ing the close of the taxable year is excessive, 
there shall be added to the tax under chapter 
1 for the taxable year an amount determined 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum upon the 
excessive amount from the date on which the 
credit is allowed or the refund is paid to 
such 15th day. 

02) EXCESSIVE AMOUNT.—For purposes of 
paragraph (1), the excessive amount is equal 
to the amount of the adjustment or (if 
smaller) the amount by which— 

„A) the income tax liability (as defined 
in section 6425(c)) for the taxable year as 
shown on the return for the taxable year, 
exceeds 

“*(B) the estimated income tax paid dur- 
ing the taxable year, reduced by the amount 
of the adjustment.’ 

“(e) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

“(1) Section 6655 (d) (1) is amended by 
striking out ‘reduced by $100,000’. 

“(2) Section 243 (b) (3) (C) (v) is amended 
to read as follows: 

) surtax exemption, and one amount 
under sections 6154(c) (2) and (3) and sec- 
tions 6655(e) (2) and (3), for purposes of 
estimated tax payment requirements under 
section 6154 and the addition to the tax 
under section 6655 for failure to pay esti- 
mated tax.’ 

(3) Section 6020(b)(1) is amended by 
striking out ‘section 6015 or 6016)’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘section 6015)’. 

“(4) Section 6651(c) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘or section 6016“, 

(5) Section 7203 is amended by striking 
out ‘section 6015 or section 6016),’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘section 6015),’. 

“(6) Section 7701(a)(34)(B) is amended 
by striking out ‘section 6016(b)’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘section 6154(c)’. 

“(7) The table of sections for subpart B 
of part II of subchapter A of chapter 61 is 
amended by striking out the item relating to 
section 6016. 

“(8) The table of sections for part V of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 is amended by 
striking out the item relating to section 
6074. 

“(9) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 65 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 6425. Adjustment of overpayment of 
estimated income tax by 
corporation.’ 

(H) EFFECTIVE Darx.— Except as provided 
by section 104, the amendments made by 
this section shall apply with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 1967. 


“Sec. 104. Special rules for application of 
sections 102 and 103. 

„(a) PAYMENT OF ESTIMATED Tax FOR TAX- 
ABLE YEARS BEGINNING BEFORE DATE OF EN- 
ACTMENT,—In determining whether any tax- 
payer is required to make a declaration or 
amended declaration of estimated tax, or to 
pay any amount or additional amount of es- 
timated tax, by reason of the amendments 
made by sections 102 and 103— 

(1) such amendments shall apply (A) in 
the case of an individual, only if the taxable 
year ends on or after September 30, 1968, and 
(B) in the case of a corporation, only if the 
taxable year ends on or after June 30, 1968, 

“(2) in applying sections 6015, 6073, and 
6654, of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 


June 20, 1968 


such amendments shall first be taken into 
account as of September 1, 1968, and 

“(3) in applying sections 6016, 6074, 6154, 
and 6655 of such Code, such amendments 
shall first be taken into account as of May 
31, 1968. 


In the case of any amount or additional 
amount of estimated tax payable, by rea- 
son of such amendments, by a corporation 
on or after June 15, 1968, and before the 15th 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, the time prescribed for payment of such 
amount or additional amount shall not ex- 
pire before such date (not earlier than the 
15th day after the date of the enactment of 
this Act) as the Secretary of the Treasury 
or his delegate shall prescribe. 

“(b) PAYMENT oF Tax SURCHARGE FOR TAX- 
ABLE YEARS ENDING BEFORE DATE OF ENACT- 
MENT.—In the case of a taxable year ending 
before the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the time prescribed for payment of the tax 
imposed by section 51 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 shall not expire before 
September 15, 1968, 

“Sec. 105. Continuation of excise taxes on 
communication services and on 
automobiles. 

„(a) PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES,— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Subparagraph (A) of 
section 4061(a)(2) (relating to tax on pas- 
senger automobiles, etc.) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(A) Articles enumerated in subpara- 
graph (B) are taxable at whichever of the 
following rates is applicable: 

“Tf the article 

is sola— 


The tax rate is— 


Before January 1, 1970 
DOUE e ec ccca 
During 1971 
WME 107A Ga a A E 


The tax imposed by this subsection shall not 
apply with respect to articles enumerated in 
subparagraph (B) which are sold by the 
manufacturer, producer, or importer after 
December 31, 1972.“ 

“(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENT.—Section 
6412(a)(1) (relating to floor stocks refunds 
on passenger automobiles, etc.) is amended 
by striking out ‘May 1, 1968, or January 1, 
1969,’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘January 
1, 1970, January 1, 1971, January 1, 1972, or 
January 1, 1973, 

“(b) COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES.— 

“(1) CONTINUATION OF Tax.—Paragraph (2) 
of section 4251(a) (relating to tax on cer- 
tain communications services) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(2) The rate of tax referred to in para- 
graph (1) is as follows: 


Amounts paid pursuant to 


bills first rendered Percent 
Before January 1. 1970 10 
During 100 . 5 
During 11 »4•x646 3 
During 1 2 chenmwaneal i," 


“(2) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.—Subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4251 (relating to termina- 
tion of tax) is amended by striking out ‘Jan- 
uary 1, 1969’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘January 1, 1973’, and subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 4251 is amended to read as follows: 

„(e) Sperl RULE.—For purposes of sub- 
sections (a) and (b), in the case of com- 
munications services rendered before Novem- 
ber 1 of a calendar year for which a bill has 
not been rendered before the close of such 
year, a bill shall be treated as having been 
first rendered on December 31 of such year.’ 

“(3) REPEAL OF SUBCHAPTER B OF CHAPTER 
33.—Effective with respect to amounts paid 
pursuant to bills first rendered on or after 
January 1, 1973, subchapter B of chapter 33 
(relating to the tax on communications) is 
repealed. For purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, in the case of communications sery- 
ices rendered before Noyember 1, 1972, for 


June 20, 1968 


which a bill has not been rendered before 
January 1, 1973, a bill shall be treated as 
having been first rendered on December 31, 
1972. Effective January 1, 1973, the table of 
subchapters for chapter 33 is amended by 
striking out the item relating to such sub- 
chapter B. 

„(e Errecrive Darn — The amendments 
made by this section shall take effect as of 
April 30, 1968. 


“Sec. 106. Timely mailing of deposits. 

(a) TIMELY MAILING TREATED AS TIMELY 
Deprosir.—Section 7502 (relating to timely 
mailing treated as timely filing and paying) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(e) MAILING or Drrosrr.— 

“*(1) Dare oF peposir.—If any deposit 
required to be made (pursuant to regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate 
under section 6302(c)) on or before a pre- 
scribed date is, after such date, delivered by 
the United States mail to the bank or trust 
company authorized to receive such deposit, 
such deposit shall be deemed received by 
such bank or trust company on the date the 
deposit was mailed. 

%%, MAILING REQUIREMENTS.—Paragraph 
8 shall apply only if the person required 
to make the deposit establishes that— 

„(A) the date of mailing falls on or be- 
fore the second day before the prescribed date 
for making the deposit (including any ex- 
tension of time granted for making such 
deposit), and 

„B) the deposit was, on or before such 

second day, mailed in the United States in an 
envelope or other appropriate wrapper, post- 
tage prepaid, properly addressed to the bank 
or trust company authorized to receive such 
deposit. 
In applying subsection (e) for purposes of 
this subsection, the term payment“ includes 
“deposit”, and the reference to the postmark 
date refers to the date of mailing.’ 

“(b) Errecrive Date.—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply only as 
to mailing occurring after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 


“Sec. 107. Industrial development bonds. 

“(a) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 103.—Section 
103 (relating to interest on certain govern- 
mental obligations) is amended by reletter- 
ing subsection (c) as subsection (d) and by 
inserting after subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

“*(c) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BoNnps.— 

(1) SUBSECTION (a) (1) NOT TO APPLY.— 
Except as otherwise provided in this subsec- 
tion, any industrial development bond shall 
be treated as an obligation not described in 
subsection (a) (1). 

%) INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BOND.—For 

of this subsection, the term “indus- 
trial development bond” means any obliga- 
tion— 

A) which is issued as part of an issue 
all or a major portion of the proceeds of 
which are to be used directly or indirectly 
in any trade or business carried on by any 
person who is not an exempt person (within 
the meaning of paragraph (3)), and 

“*(B) the payment of the principal or in- 
terest on which (under the terms of such 
obligation or any underlying arrangement) 
is, in whole or in major 

“*(i) secured by any interest in property 
used or to be used in a trade or business or 
in payments in respect of such property, or 

(11) to be derived from payments in re- 
spect of property, or borrowed money, used 
or to be used in a trade or business. 

“*(3) EXEMPT PERSON.—For purposes of 
paragraph (2) (A), the term “exempt person” 
means— 

“*(A) a governmental unit, or 

“*(B) an organization described in section 
501(c) (3) and exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501({a) (but only with respect to a 
trade or business carried on by such orga- 
nization which is not an unrelated trade 
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or business, determined by applying section 
513(a) to such organization). 

“*(4) CERTAIN EXEMPT ACTIVITIES.—Para- 
graph (1) shall not apply to any obligation 
which is issued as part of an issue substan- 
tially all of the proceeds of which are to 
be used to provide— 

“*(A) residential real property for family 
units, 

“*(B) sports facilities, 

“*(C) convention or trade show facilities, 

“*(D) airports, docks, wharves, mass com- 
muting facilities, parking facilities, or stor- 
age or training facilities directly related to 
any of the foregoing, 

“*(E) sewage or solid waste disposal fa- 
cilities or facilities for the local furnishing 
of electric energy, gas, or water, or 

„F) air or water pollution control fa- 
cilities. 

“*(5) INDUSTRIAL PARKS.—Paragraph (1) 
shall not apply to any obligation issued as 
part of an issue substantially all of the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used for the ac- 
quisition or development of land as the 
site for an industrial park. For purposes of 


the preceding sentence, the term “develop- - 


ment of land” includes the provision of 
water, sewage, drainage, or similar facilities, 
or of transportation, power or communica- 
tion facilities which are incidental to use 
of the site as an industrial park, but, except 
with respect to such facilities, does not in- 
clude the provision of structures or build- 


ings. 

9 (6) 
ISSUES.— 

“*(A) IN GENERAL.—Paragraph (1) shall 
not apply to any obligation issued as part of 
an issue the aggregate authorized face 
amount of which is $1,000,000 or less and 
substantially all of the proceeds of which 
are to be used (i) for the acquisition, con- 
struction, reconstruction, or improvement of 
land or property of a character subject to 
the allowance for depreciation, or (ii) to re- 
deem part or all of a prior issue which was 
issued for purposes described in clause (1) 
or this clause. 

“‘(B) CERTAIN PRIOR ISSUES TAKEN INTO 
accounT.—If— 

„%) the proceeds of two or more issues 
of obligations (whether or not the issuer of 
each such issue is the same) are or will be 
used primarily with respect to facilities 
located in the same incorporated munici- 
pality or located in the same county (but 
not in any incorporated municipality), 

„(n) the principal user of such facilities 
is or will be the same person or two or more 
related persons, and 

un) but for this subparagraph, sub- 
paragraph (A) would apply to each such 
issue, 
then, for purposes of subparagraph (A), in 
de the egate face amount of 
any later issue there shall be taken into ac- 
count the face amount of obligations issued 
under all prior such issues and outstanding 
at the time of such later issue (not includ- 
ing as outstanding any obligation which is 
to be redeemed from the proceeds of the 
later issue). 

“*(C) RELATED PERSONS.—For purposes of 
this paragraph and paragraph (7), a person 
is a related person to another person if— 

„) the relationship between such per- 
sons would result in a disallowance of losses 
under section 26% or 707(b), or 

„n) such persons are members of the 
same controlled group of corporations (as 
defined in section 1563(a), except that “more 
than 50 percent” shall be substituted for “at 
least 80 percent” each place it appears 
therein). 

%) Exceprion.—Paragraphs (4), (5),and 
(6) shall not apply with respect to any obli- 
gation for any period during which it is held 
by a person who is a substantial user of the 
facilities or a related person.’ 

“(b) EFFECTIVE DatE.— - 


EXEMPTION FOR CERTAIN SMALL 
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“(1) In GENERAL.—Except as provided by 
paragraph (2), the amendment made by sub- 
section (a) shall apply to taxable years end- 
ing after April 30, 1968, but only with re- 
spect to obligations issued after such date. 

“(2) TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS.—Section 
103 (o) (1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as amended by subsection (a), shall 
not apply with respect to any obligation is- 
sued before January 1, 1969, if before May 1, 
1968— 

“(A) the issuance of the obligations (or 
the project in connection with which the 
proceeds of the obligations are to be used) 
was authorized or approved by the govern- 
ing body of the governmental unit issuing 
the obligation or by the voters of such gov- 
ernmental unit; 

„B) in connection with the issuance of 
such obligation or with the use of the pro- 
ceeds to be derived from the sale of such 
obligation or the property to be acquired 
or improved with such proceeds, a govern- 
mental unit has made a significant financial 
commitment; 

“(C) any person (other than a govern- 
mental unit) who will use the proceeds to 
be derived from the sale of such obligation 
or the property to be acquired or improved 
with such proceeds has expended (or has 
entered into a binding contract to expend) 
for purposes which are related to the use of 
such proceeds or property, an amount equal 
to or in excess of 20 percent of such pro- 
ceeds; or 

“(D) in the case of an obligation issued in 
conjunction with a project where financial 
assistance will be provided by a govern- 
mental agency concerned with economic de- 
velopment, such agency has approved the 
project or an application for financial as- 
sistance is pending. 

“Sec, 108. Advertising in a political conven- 
tion program. 

„(a) ALLOWANCE OF Depucrion.—Section 
276 (relating to certain indirect contribu- 
tions to political parties) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (c) as (d), and by in- 
serting after subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

“*(c) ADVERTISING IN A CONVENTION PRO- 
GRAM OF A NATIONAL POLITICAL CONVENTION.— 
Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
amount paid or incurred for advertising in a 
convention program of a political party dis- 
tributed in connection with a convention 
held for the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States, if the pro- 
ceeds from such p: are used solely to 
defray the costs of conducting such conven- 
tion (or a subsequent convention of such 
party held for such purpose) and the amount 
paid or incurred for such advertising is rea- 
sonable in light of the business the taxpay- 
er may expect to receive— 

“*(1) directly as a result of such advertis- 
ing, or 

“*(2) as a result of the convention being 
held in an area in which the taxpayer has a 
principal place of business.’ 

“(b) Errecrive Dare.—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to amounts paid or incurred on or 
after January 1, 1968. 

“Sec. 109. Tax-exempt status of certain hos- 
pital service organizations, 

“(a) EXEMPTION From Tax.—Section 501 
(relating to exemption from tax on corpora- 
tions, etc.) is amended by redesignating sub- 
section (e) as subsection (f) and by inserting 
after subsection (d) the following new sub- 
section: 

e) COOPERATIVE HOSPITAL SERVICE ORGA- 
NIZATIONS.—For purposes of this title, an or- 
ganization shall be treated as an organization 
organized and operated exclusively for char- 
itable purposes, if— 

“*(1) such organization is organized and 
operated solely— 
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“*(A) to perform, on a centralized basis, 
one or more of the following services which, 
if performed on its own behalf by a hospital 
which is an organization described in subsec- 
tion (c) (3) and exempt from taxation under 
subsection (a), would constitute activities in 
exercising or performing the purpose or func- 
tion constituting the basis for its exemption: 
data processing, purchasing, warehousing, 
billing and collection, food, industrial engi- 
neering, laboratory, printing, communica- 
tions, record center, and personnel (includ- 
ing selection, testing, training, and education 
of personnel) services; and 

„B) to perform such services solely for 
two or more hospitals each of which is— 

“*(i) an organization described in subsec- 
tion (c)(3) which is exempt from taxation 
under subsection (a), 

„u) a constituent part of an organiza- 
tion described in subsection (c)(3) which 
is exempt from taxation under subsection 
(a) and which, if organized and operated as 
a separate entity, would constitute an orga- 
nization described in subsection (c) (3), or 

(ui) owned and operated by the United 
States, a State, the District of Columbia, or 
@ possession of the United States, or a politi- 
cal subdivision or an agency or instru- 
mentality of any of the foregoing; 

2) such organization is organized and 
operated on a cooperative basis and allocates 
or pays, within 814 months after the close of 
its taxable year, all net earnings to patrons 
on the basis of services performed for them; 
and 


“(3) if such organization has capital 

stock, all of such stock outstanding is owned 
by its patrons. 
For purposes of this title, any organization 
which, by reason of the p sentence, 
is an organization described in subsection 
(c) (3) and exempt from taxation under sub- 
section (a), shall be treated as a hospital 
and as an organization referred to in section 
503 (b) (5).’ 

“(b) EFFECTIVE Dark. — The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply to taxable 
years ending after the date of the enactment 
of this Act. 

“Sec. 110. Submission of proposals for tax 
reform. 

“Not later than December 31, 1968, the 
President shall submit to the Congress pro- 
posals for a comprehensive reform of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 


“TITLE II—EXPENDITURE AND RELATED 
CONTROLS 


“Sec, 201. Limitation on the number of ci- 
vilian officers and employees in 
the executive branch. 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section— 

“(1) No person shall be appointed as a 
full-time civilian employee to a permanent 
position in the executive branch during any 
month when the number of such employees 
is greater than the number of such em- 
ployees on June 30, 1966. 

“(2) The number of temporary and part- 
time employees in any department or agency 
in the executive branch during any month 
shall not be greater than the number of such 
employees during the corresponding month 
of 1967. 

“(b) (1) During any period when appoint- 
ments are otherwise prohibited under sub- 
section (a) (1), the head of any department 
or agency may, except as otherwise provided 
in this subsection, appoint a number of per- 
sons as full-time civilian employees in perma- 
nent positions in such department or agency 
equal to 75 percent of the number of vacan- 
cies in such positions which have occurred 
during such period by reason of resignation, 
retirement, removal, or death. 

“(2) For purposes of paragraph (1), all 
agencies which, on the first day of any period 
when appointments are otherwise prohibited 
under subsection (a)(1), have 50 or fewer 
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full-time civilian employees in permanent po- 
sitions shall be treated as one agency, and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as the 
“Director’) shall determine the vacancies in 
each such agency which may be filled by 
reason of paragraph (1). 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (1), the 
Director may reassign vacancies from one de- 
partment or agency to another department or 
agency when such reassignment is, in the 
opinion of the Director, necessary or appro- 
priate because of the creation of a new de- 
partment or agency, because of a change in 
functions, or for the more efficient operation 
of the Government. 

“(4) If a full-time civilian employee in a 
permanent position is transferred from one 
department or agency to another department 
or agency— y 

“(A) such transfer shall be taken into ac- 
count under paragraph (1) as an appoint- 
ment by the head of the department or 
agency to which he transfers, and 

“(B) subsection (a)(1) shall not apply to 
an appointment to the vacancy in the de- 
partment or agency from which he trans- 
ferred and such vacancy shall not be taken 
into account under paragraph (1). 

“(c) For purposes of subsection (a) (2), the 
Director may reassign authorized temporary 
and part-time employment from one depart- 
ment or agency to another department or 
agency when such reassignment is, in the 
opinion of the Director, necessary or ap- 
propriate because of the creation of a new 
department or agency, because of a change 
in functions, or for the more efficient opera- 
tion of the Government. 

(d) For purposes of this section, there 
shall not be taken into account— 

“(1) any position filled by appointment 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, other than for pur- 
poses of determining under subsection (a) 
(1) the number of full-time civilian em- 
ployees in permanent positions in the execu- 
tive branch at any time, 

“(2) casual employees or employees serv- 
ing without compensation, and 

“(3) those employees (not exceeding 70,000 
during any month) appointed under the 
President's program to provide summer em- 
ployment for economically or educationally 
disadvantaged persons between the ages of 
16 and 22. 

“(e) The Director shall maintain a con- 
tinuous study of all appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations in relation to personnel 
employed and shall reserve from expenditure 
the savings in salaries and wages resulting 
from the operation of this section, and any 
savings in other categories of expense which 
he determines will result from such opera- 
tion. 

“(f) The departments and agencies in 
the executive branch shall submit to the 
Director such information as may be neces- 
sary to enable him to carry out his functions 
under this section. 

“(g) The Director shall submit to the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives at the 
end of each calendar quarter, with 
the quarter ending September 30, 1968, a 
report on the operation of this section. 

“(h) Nothing in this section shall super- 
sede or modify the reemployment rights of 
any person under section 9 of the Military 
Selective Service Act of 1967 or any other 
provision of law conferring reemployment 
rights upon persons who have performed ac- 
tive duty in the Armed Forces. 

“(i) The Director shall prescribe such 
regulations as he deems necessary or ap- 
propriate to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(j) This section (other than subsection 
(i)) shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month which begins after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 
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“Sec, 202, Reduction of $6 billion in expen- 
ditures during fiscal year 1969. 
(a) Expenditures and net lending during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, under 
the Budget of the United States Government 
(estimated on page 55 of House Document 
No. 225, Part 1, 90th Congress, as totaling 
$186,062,000,000), shall not exceed $180,062,- 
000,000, except by expenditures and net lend- 
ing— 


g 

“(1) which the President may determine 
are necessary for special support of Vietnam 
operations in excess of the amounts esti- 
mated therefor in the Budget, 

(2) for interest in excess of the amounts 
estimated therefor in the Budget, 

“(3) for veterans’ benefits and services in 
excess of the amounts estimated therefor in 
the Budget, and 

“(4) for payments from trust funds estab- 
lished by the Social Security Act, as amended, 
in excess of the amounts estimated therefor 
in the Budget. 

“(b) The President shall reserve from ex- 
penditure and net lending, from appropria- 
tions or other obligational authority hereto- 
fore or hereafter made available, such 
amounts as may be to effectuate 
the provisions of subsection (a). 


Sec. 203. Reduction of $10 billion in new 
obligational authority. 

“(a) The total new obligational authority 
and loan authority for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, provided by law heretofore 
or hereafter enacted (estimated on page 55 
of House Document No. 225, Part 1, 90th Con- 
gress, as $201,723,000,000) shall not exceed 
$191,723,000,000, except for new obligational 
authority and loan authority— 

“(1) which the President may determine 
are necessary for special support of Vietnam 
operations in excess of the amounts esti- 
mated therefor in the Budget, 

“(2) for interest in excess of the amounts 
estimated therefor in the Budget, 

(3) for veterans’ benefits and services in 
excess of the amounts estimated therefor in 
the Budget, and 

“(4) for payments from trust funds estab- 
lished by the Social Security Act, as amended, 
in excess of the amounts estimated therefor 
in the Budget. 

“(b) In the event that the total amount 
of new obligational authority and loan au- 
thority for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, exceeds the limitation prescribed by 
subsection (a), the President shall reserve 
from such obligational and loan authority 
such amounts as may be to effec- 
tuate the provisions of subsection (a). The 
amounts so reserved (other than any 
amounts reserved from trust funds) are here- 
by rescinded as of the close of June 30, 1969. 
The President, at the time of the submission 
of the Budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, shall make a report to the Congress 
identifying the amounts reserved pursuant 
to this paragraph. 

“Sec. 204. Specific recommendations for $8 
Dillion rescission in old obliga- 
tional authority. 

“The President shall cause a special study 
and analysis to be made of unobligated bal- 
ances of appropriations and other obliga- 
tional and loan authority available for obliga- 
tion or commitment during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, which will remain 
available for obligation or commitment after 
June 30, 1969, and make a report thereon to 
the Congress. Such report shall be made at 
the time of the submission of the Budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
shall include specific recommendations for 
legislation to rescind not less than 
$8,000,000,000 of such unobligated balances. 
“Sec. 205. Application of certain formulas. 

“In the administration of any program as 
to which— 

“(1) the amount of expenditures or obliga- 
tions is limited pursuant to section 202 or 
203, and 
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“(2) the allocation, grant, apportionment, 
or other distribution of funds among recip- 
ients is required to be determined by applica- 
tion of a formula involving the amount ap- 
propriated or otherwise made available for 
distribution, 
the amount available for expenditure or ob- 
ligation (as determined by the President) 
shall be substituted for the amount appro- 
priated or otherwise made available in the 
application of the formula. 


“TITLE IDI—SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 301. Limitation on number of children 
with respect to whom Federal 
payments may be made under 
program of aid to families with 
dependent children. 

“Subsection (d) of section 403 of the 
Social Security Act is amended (1) by insert- 
ing ‘(1)’ immediately after ‘(d)’, (2) by 
inserting ‘(except the succeeding paragraphs 
of this subsection)’ immediately after ‘Act’, 
(3) by striking out ‘June 30, 1968’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof June 30, 1969’, and 
(4) by adding at the end of such subsection 
the following new paragraphs: 

“*(2) In the case of any State which is 
determined by the Secretary to have effectu- 
ated, in compliance with or in reliance upon 
or in consideration of a judicial decision (as 
defined in paragraph (3) ), a policy of provid- 
ing aid to families with dependent children 
under its State plan approved under this part 
to or on behalf of individuals who, except 
for such policy, would not be eligible for 
such aid, the average monthly number of 
dependent children under the age of 18 who 
have been deprived of parental support or 
care by reason of the continued absence from 
the home of a parent with respect to whom 
payments under this section were made to 
the State for the calendar quarter beginning 
January 1, 1968, shall, for purposes of apply- 
ing the provisions of paragraph (1), be in- 
creased by the average monthly number, in 
the calendar quarter April 1, 1969, 
of children under the age of 18 who are de- 
prived of parental support or care by reason 
of the continued absence from the home of 
a parent and who by reason of such policy 
began to receive such aid after March 1968 
and received such aid during the calendar 
quarter beginning April 1, 1969. 

“*(3) As used in paragraph (2), the term 
“judicial decision” means any decision by a 
court of the United States of competent ju- 
risdiction in any case or controversy in which 
there is decided the issue of the validity, 
under the United States Constitution, of 
any law, rule, regulation, or policy of a State 
under which aid to iamilies with dependent 
children is denied to individuals otherwise 
eligible therefor because of failure to meet 
duration of residence requirements or be- 
cause of the relationship between a male in- 
dividual and the mother of the child or 
children with respect to whom such aid is 
sought.’ 

“Sec. 302. Aid to families with dependent 
children in case of unemployed 
fathers receiving unemployment 
compensation. 

“Section 407 (b) (2) (C) of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(C) for the denial of aid to families 
with dependent children to any child or rela- 
tive specified in subsection (a) — 

1) if, and for so long as, such child’s 
father is not currently registered with the 
public employment offices in the State, and 

„) with respect to any week for which 
such child’s father receives unemployment 
compensation under an unemployment com- 
pensation law of a State or of the United 
States.’ 

“Sec. 303. Federal payments under medical 
assistance p: for certain 
services includible under sup- 
plementary medical insurance 
program. 
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“(a)(1) Section 1903(b) (2) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
*1967’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1969’. 

(2) Section 222(d) of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 is amended by striking 
out ‘1967’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1969’. 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to calendar 
quarters beginning after December 31, 1967.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
title of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
increase revenues, to limit expenditures and 
new obligational authority, and for other 
purposes.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. D. j 

CECIL R. KING, 

HALE Boccs, 

JoHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART 
OF THE HOUSE 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15414) to continue 
the existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to ap- 
ply more generally the provisions relating to 
payments of estimated tax by corporations, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment to the text of the 
bill struck out all after the enacting clause 
and inserted new text. Under the conference 
agreement, the House recedes with an 
amendment which substitutes new text ex- 
plained below. 

Section 1. Short title; table of contents 

Section 1(a) of the conference substitute 
provides that the bill, when enacted, may be 
cited as the “Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act of 1968.” Section 1(a) of the bill as 
passed by the House provided as the short 
title the Tax Adjustment Act of 1968.“ Sec- 
tion 1 of the Senate amendment provided 
as the short title the “Balance of Payments 
and Domestic Economy Act of 1968.” 

Section 1(b) of the conference substitute 
provides a table of contents which sets forth 
the titles and sections of the bill. 

TITLE I—INTERNAL REVENUE CODE AMENDMENTS 
Section 101. Amendment of existing law 
Section 101 of the conference substitute 

provides that, except as otherwise expressly 

provided, whenever in title I of the bill an 
amendment or repeal is expressed in terms 
of an amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference is to be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 

vision of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

This corresponds to section 1(b) of the bill 

as passed by the House and to section 5 of 

the Senate amendment. 
Section 102. Imposition of tax surcharge 

Section 102 of the conference substitute 
corresponds in substance to section 17 of the 
Senate amendment. Subsection (a) of section 
102 amends subchapter A of chapter 1 of 
the 1954 Code by adding at the end thereof a 
new part V, consisting of a new section 51 
which imposes a 10 percent income tax sur- 
charge for the period January 1, 1968, 
through June 30, 1969, in the case of cor- 
porations, and for the period April 1, 1968, 
through June 30, 1969, in the case of in- 
dividuals. 
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Imposition of Tax Surcharge 


Subsection (a) of the new section 51 im- 
poses the tax surcharge. Paragraph (1) relates 
to calendar years. Subparagraph (A) imposes, 
in addition to the other taxes imposed by 
chapter 1 of the 1954 Code, on the income 
of every individual (other than an estate 
or trust) whose taxable year is the calendar 
year, a tax which is shown in the applicable 
table in such subparagraph. For the calen- 
dar year 1968, the tables are based on a tax 
of 7.5 percent of the adjusted tax. For the 
calendar year 1969, the tables are based on a 
tax of 5 percent of the adjusted tax. The 
tables also are based on— 

(1) An exemption from the tax surcharge 
for single persons (other than a head of 
household) whose adjusted tax does not 
exceed $145, heads of households whose ad- 
justed tax does not exceed $220, and married 
persons and surviving spouses filing joint 
returns whose adjusted tax does not exceed 
$290; and 

(2) A limitation on the tax surcharge ap- 
plicable to single persons (other than a head 
of household) whose adjusted tax does not 
exceed $290, heads of households whose ad- 
Justed tax does not exceed $440, and married 
persons and surviving spouses filing joint re- 
turns whose adjusted tax does not exceed 

Subparagraph (B) imposes the tax sur- 
charge on corporations, and on estates and 
trusts, whose taxable year is the calendar 
year. In the case of corporations, the tax for 
the calendar year 1968 is to be 10 percent of 
the adjusted tax, and the tax for the calendar 
year 1969 is to be 5 percent of the adjusted 
tax. In the case of estates and trusts, the 
rates are 7.5 percent for 1968 and 5 percent 
for 1969. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) imposes 
the tax surcharge in the case of taxpayers 
whose taxable year is a fiscal year or a short 
year. The tax is comparable to the tax for 
the calendar year and is determined, in gen- 
eral, by multiplying 10 percent of the ad- 
usted tax for the taxable year by a fraction 
determined by the number of the days in the 
taxable year which are within the period 
during which the surcharge applies. 

Adjusted Tax Defined 

Subsection (b) of the new section 51 de- 
fines the term “adjusted tax” as 
the tax imposed by chapter 1 of the 1954 
Code for the taxable year, determined with- 
out regard to the taxes imposed by sections 
51 (as added by the bill), 871(a), and 881 
of such code and without regard to certain 
specified increases in tax, and reduced by 
an amount equal to the retirement income 
credit which would be allowable under sec- 
tion 37 of such code if no tax were imposed 
by section 51 for the taxable year. Except for 
this reduction for the retirement income 
credit, the amount of the surcharge is de- 
termined before credits (such as the foreign 
tax credit and the investment credit), but 
the credits provided by part IV of subchapter 
A of chapter 1 are allowed against the 
amount of the surcharge, In the case of an 
alternative tax computed by reference to a 
partial tax (such as sec. 1201, in the case of 
capital gains), the tax surcharge applies only 
to the alternative tax and is not taken into 
account in determining the partial tax. 


Estimated Tax 


Subsection (c) of the new section 51 pro- 
vides that with respect to declarations, 
amended declarations, and payments of es- 
timated tax, the time prescribed for filing 
or payments ot which is on or after Septem- 
ber 15, 1968, in the case of an individual, 
or June 15, 1968, in the case of a corporation, 
the rules in section 6654 (d) (1) and 6655 (d) 
(1) of the Code (which permit taxpayers to 
base their estimated tax payments for a tax- 
able year on the tax liability shown on the 
return for the preceding year) are not to 
apply with respect to any taxable year for 
which a tax is imposed by the new section 
61. 
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Technical Amendments 

The remaining subsections of the new sec- 
tion 51 contain technical and conforming 
provisions relating to (1) Western Hemi- 
sphere trade corporations and dividends on 
certain preferred stock of public utilities, (2) 
shareholders of ted investment com- 
panies, and (3) the attribution of the tax 
surcharge to the section imposing the tax on 
which the surcharge is based. 

Subsection (b) of section 102 of the bill 
as agreed to in conference is a technical 
amendment relating to the receipt of mini- 
mum distributions by domestic corporations 
from controlled foreign corporations 

Withholding on Wages 

Subsection (c) of section 102 of the bill as 
agreed to in conference relates to withholding 
on wages. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) sets 
forth new tables for the percentage method 
of withholding. These tables are to apply in 
the case of wages paid after the 15th day 
after the date of the enactment of the bill 
and before July 1, 1969. The tables provide 
for witholding amounts of tax including the 
10-percent tax surcharge which is to be in 
effect during this period. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) relates to 
the wage bracket method of withholding 
on wages during the period referred to in 
paragraph (1). The amount deducted and 
withheld under this method is to be deter- 
mined in accordance with tables prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate. The tables so prescribed are to be the 
same as the tables now in the law, except 
that amounts and rates set forth as amounts 
and rates of tax to be deducted and withheld 
are to be computed on the basis of table 7 
(percentage method of withholding if payroll 
period with respect. to an employee is an- 
nual) set forth in the amendment made by 

(1) of subsection (c). 

Subsection (d) of section 102 of the bill as 
agreed to in conference makes a clerical 
amendment to a table of parts. 


Effective Date 


Subsection (e) of section 102 of the bill as 
agreed to in conference provides effective 
dates. The amendments made by section 102 
(other than subsection (c), relating to with- 
holding on wages) are to apply (1) insofar 
as they relate to taxpayers other than cor- 
porations, to taxable years ending after 
March 31, 1968, and beginning before July 1, 
1969, and (2) insofar as they relate to corpo- 
rations, to taxable years ending after Decem- 
ber 31, 1967, and beginning before July 1, 
1969. 

For explanation of special rules with re- 
spect to the application of the new section 51 
of the 1954 Code in the case of (1) payments 
of estimated tax for taxable years beginning 
before the date of the enactment of the bill, 
and (2) payments of tax surcharge for tax- 
able years ending before such date of en- 
actment, see the explanation of section 104. 


Section 103. Payment of estimated income 
tax by corporations 

Section 103 of the conference substitute 
corresponds to section 3 of the bill as passed 
by the House and section 7 of the Senate 
amendment. Except for technical and con- 
forming changes and as noted below, the pro- 
visions of the bill as passed by the House, 
the Senate amendment, and the conference 
substitute are the same. 

Under existing law, a corporation is re- 
quired to make payments of estimated in- 
come tax to the extent its estimated income 
tax lability (after credits) exceeds $100,000, 
Under the bill as passed by the House, the 
$100,000 exemption is ultimately eliminated 
and a corporation is required to make pay- 
ments if the tax liability can reasonably be 
expected to be $40 or more. Under the Senate 
amendment, the $100,000 exemption is ulti- 
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mately reduced to an amount equal to 22 
percent of its surtax exemption (this amount 
is $5,500 or, in the case of certain controlled 
groups of corporations, the portion thereof 
allocated to the corporation). Both the bill 
as passed by the House and the Senate 
amendment make their respective changes 
in the $100,000 exemption over a 5-year tran- 
sitional period, Under the conference agree- 
ment, the $100,000 exemption is reduced in 
the manner provided by the Senate amend- 
ment in five annual stages, and is then elim- 
inated in five additional annual stages. Pay- 
ments of estimated tax are not required un- 
less such estimated tax (tax liability, reduced 
by credits against tax and the exemptions) 
can reasonably be expected to be $40 or more. 

Under the bill as passed by the House and 
under the Senate amendment, a corporation 
which overpays its estimated income tax may 
file an application for an adjustment (“quick 
refund”) of the overpayment, Under the bill 
as passed by the House, the application may 
not be allowed unless the amount of the ad- 
justment (“quick refund”) equals or exceeds 
(A) 5 percent of the amount estimated by 
the corporation on its application as its 
income tax liability for the taxable year, and 
(B) 6200. The Senate amendment changed 5 
percent to 10 percent, and changed the $200 
amount to $500. The conference agreement 
accepts the changes made by the Senate 
amendment, 

‘The bill as passed by the House, the Senate 
amendment, and the conference substitute 
provide that the amendments relating to the 
payment of estimated income tax by cor- 
porations are to apply with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1967. The 
Senate amendment contained in addition, a 
special provision relating to the payment of 
estimated tax (attributable to the enact- 
ment of the bill) required of any corpora- 
tion on April 15, 1968. Under the conference 
agreement, the special rules relating to the 
application of this section of the bill and sec- 
tion 102 (including its effect on declarations 
and payments of estimated tax) are con- 
tained in section 104. 


Section 104. Special rules for applications of 
sections 102 and 103 


Section 104 of the conference substitute 
provides certain special rules with regard to 
the due dates for additional payments of es- 
timated tax attributable to sections 102 and 
103 of the bill, and the due date for certain 
payments of the tax surcharge imposed by 
the new section 51 of the Code, 

Payment of Estimated Tax for Taxable Years 
Beginning Before Date of Enactment 


Subsection (a) of section 104 provides that 
in determining whether any taxpayer is re- 
quired to make a declaration or amended 
declaration of estimated tax, or to pay any 
amount or additional amount of estimated 
tax, by reason of the amendments made by 
sections 102 and 103, such amendments are 
to apply only if the taxable year ends on or 
after September 30, 1968, in the case of an 
individual, or on or after June 30, 1968, 
in the case of a corporation, Subsection (a) 
further provides that with respect to esti- 
mated tax requirements, the amendments 
made by sections 102 and 103 of the bill are 
to be first taken into account as of Septem- 
ber 1, 1968, for individuals, and May 31, 
1968, for corporations, Thus, for example, in 
the case of a calendar year corporation the 
requirements of the amended section 6154 
(installment payments of estimated tax by 
corporations) will be first applied as of May 
31, 1968, and any increase in the amount of 
estimated tax resulting from the amend- 
ments made by sections 102 and 103 are to 
be reflected in the corporation's estimated 
tax installments beginning with the install- 
ment due June 15, 1968. In the case of an 
individual whose taxable year is the calen- 
dar year, any increase in the amount of 
estimated tax resulting from the tax sur- 
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charge is to be reflected in the individual's 
estimated tax installments beginning with 
the installment due September 15, 1968. 

Subsection (a) also provides that in the 
case of any amount or additional amount 
of estimated tax payable, by reason of the 
amendments made by sections 102 and 103, 
by a corporation on or after June 15, 1968, 
and before the 15th day after the date of 
the enactment of the bill, the time pre- 
scribed for payment of such amount or ad- 
ditional amount shall not expire before such 
date (not earlier than the 15th day after 
the date the enactment of the bill) as the 
Secretary of the Treasury or his delegate shall 
prescribe. 


Payment of Tax Surcharge for Taxable Years 
Ending Before Date of Enactment 


Subsection (b) of section 104 provides that 
in the case of a taxable year ending before 
the date of enactment of this bill, the time 
prescribed for payment of the surcharge im- 
posed by new section 51 shall not expire be- 
fore September 15, 1968. Since taxpayers 
whose taxable years ended during 1968 before 
the date of enactment of the surcharge may 
have filed their returns without taking any 
liability for the surcharge into account, the 
Internal Revenue Service may require a 
statement to be filed with the payment due 
on September 15, Such statement will not 
constitute a return for purposes of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, Therefore, 
neither the period of limitations on assess- 
ment and collection nor the period of lim- 
itations on credit or refund, if otherwise 
measured from the time the return is filed, 
will be extended by the subsequent filing 
of such statement. In the case of any 
interest, penalty, or addition to tax, the pe- 
riod of underpayment will not begin with re- 
spect to the surcharge before September 15, 
1968. Thus, for example, interest on an un- 
derpayment of surcharge due, under section 
104(b), on September 15, 1968, will be meas- 
ured from such due date. This results from 
the application of section 6601 of the Internal 
Revenue Code which provides, generally, that 
interest will be measured on an underpay- 
ment from the last date prescribed for pay- 
ment. Similarly, in the event of an overpay- 
ment of tax, interest on such overpayment 
attributable to a surcharge payment made on 
or before September 15, 1968, will not be 
allowable with respect to any period before 
September 15. This results from the applica- 
tion of sections 6611 and 6513 of the Internal 
Revenue Code which provide, generally, that 
interest shall be allowed on an overpayment 
of tax from the last day prescribed by law 
for payment of such tax, or, if later, from 
the date of such overpayment. 

Under section 6152 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, a corporation may elect to pay its 
tax in two equal installments. If both in- 
stallments are due before September 15, 1968, 
then the additional payment required to re- 
flect the surcharge must be paid on or be- 
fore September 15. If the first installment is 
due on or before September 15, but the sec- 
ond installment is due after that date, the 
corporation must pay one-half of the amount 
of the surcharge on or before September 15, 
1968. The remaining half of the surcharge 
due will be paid as a part of the second in- 
stallment on the due date for that install- 
ment. 


Section 105. Continuation of excise tares on 
communication services and on automo- 
biles 
Section 6 of the Senate amendment is 

identical to section 2 of the bill as passed by 

the House. These provisions are retained as 
section 105 of the conference substitute, ex- 
cept that the amendments are to take effect 

as of April 30, 1968, rather than March 31, 

1968, in order to conform to the one month 

extension provided by Public Law 90-285, 

approved April 12, 1968. 
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Section 106. Timely mailing of deposits 


Section 4 of the bill as passed by the House 
amends the Code to prescribe rules under 
which deposits delivered by United States 
mail to the bank or trust company authorized 
to receive the deposits are to be treated as 
timely deposited. Section 8 of the Senate 
amendment is identical to section 4 of the 
bill as passed by the House. These provisions 
are retained as section 106 of the conference 
substitute. 


Section 107. Industrial development bonds 


Sections 9 and 10 of the Senate amendment 
relate to industrial development bonds. In 
past years the Internal Revenue Service had 
ruled that the interest paid on obligations 
commonly known as industrial development 
bonds was exempt from income tax under 
section 103 of the Code (Rev. Rul. 54-106, Rev. 
Rul. 57-187, and Rey. Rul. 63-20). On March 
23 of this year the Internal Revenue Service 
published proposed regulations providing 
that the interest paid on industrial develop- 
ment bonds described in the proposed regula- 
tions would no longer be considered to be 
exempt under section 103. The proposed regu- 
lations represented a change in the position 
previously taken by the Internal Revenue 
Service and were based on the theory that 
industrial development bonds described in 
the proposed regulations were not obliga- 
tions of a State * * * or any political subdi- 
vision” within the meaning of section 103 
since the primary obligor was not a State 
or political subdivision. These proposed regu- 
lations also contained a series of rules to 
provide a transition from the prior rulings to 
the rules set forth in the new regulations ap- 
plicable to those who had committed them- 
selves in particular ways to projects in re- 
liance on the Service's prior position. 

Section 9 of the Senate amendment would 
have, in effect, suspended the application of 
the proposed regulations by requiring the 
continued application of the revenue rulings 
referred to above until Congress acted on 
the subject. Section 10 of the Senate amend- 
ment would have provided a specific rule for 
determining the tax status of industrial de- 
velopment bonds issued after January 1, 1969. 
In general, section 10, denied tax-exempt 
status to industrial development bonds de- 
scribed in such section issued after January 
1, 1969. Section 10 also provided specific ex- 
emptions to this rule. The effect of sections 9 
and 10, taken together would have been to 
extend the Internal Revenue Service’s prior 
interpretation of the tax status of industrial 
development bonds until section 10 became 
effective. 

The conferees, in agreeing to a substitute 
incorporating features of sections 9 and 10, 
have for the future provided exclusive rules 
for industrial development bonds essentially 
of the type referred to in the prior revenue 
rulings and within the definition contained 
in the substitute, specifying the types of 
such bonds which in the future are to be 
taxable and the types of such bonds which 
are to be tax exempt. Under the conference 
agreement, the substitute becomes effective 
on May 1, 1968, and there is a continuing ex- 
emption, in addition to the specific exemp- 
tions, for issues of under $1 million. The May 
1, 1968, effective date does not apply with 
respect to obligations issued before Jan- 
uary 1, 1969, if before May 1, 1968, any of 
the conditions specified in section 107(b) of 
the conference substitute are satisfied. 

The conference substitute does not affect 
the tax status of any obligation which is not 
an industrial development bond as defined 
in the substitute. 

(a) Amendment of section 103-—Section 
107(a) of the conference substitute amends 
section 103 of the Code, relating to interest 
on certain governmental obligations, by re- 
lettering present section 103 (c) as section 
103 (d) and by inserting after present sec- 
tion 103(b) a new subsection (c), relating 
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to the tax treatment of interest paid on in- 
dustrial development bonds, 
Section 103(a) (1) not to apply 

Paragraph (1) of new subsection (c) pro- 
vides that, except as otherwise provided in 
new subsection (c), any industrial develop- 
ment bond (as defined in new subsection 
(e) (2)) shall be treated as an obligation 
which is not described in present section 103 
(a) (1) of the Code. The interest paid on any 
obligation which is an industrial develop- 
ment bond will, therefore, be taxable except 
as otherwise provided by the new subsection 
(c). 

Industrial Development Bond Defined 

Paragraph (2) of new subsection (c) con- 
tains the definition of the term “industrial 
development bond” for purposes of new sub- 
section (c). Any debt obligation which sat- 
isfles both the trade or business test (con- 
tained in new subsection (c) (2) (A)) and 
the security interest test (contained in new 
subsection (c) (2) (B)) is an industrial de- 
velopment bond. 

Trade or Business Test 

Subparagraph (A) of new subsection (c) 
(2) contains the trade or business test. This 
test is met by any obligation which is issued 
as part of an issue all or a major portion of 
the proceeds of which are to be used directly 
or indirectly in any trade or business carried 
on by any person who is not an exempt per- 
son (within the meaning of paragraph (3) 
of the new subsection (c)). The term “obli- 
gation which is part of an issue” includes a 
single note issued in connection with a bank 
loan, 

Security Interest Test 

Subparagraph (B) of new subsection (c) 
(2) contains the security interest test. The 
test is met by any obligation the payment of 
the principal or interest on which (under 
the terms of such obligation or any under- 
lying arrangement) is, in whole or in major 
part, secured in the manner described in 
clauses (i) or (ii) of new subparagraph (B). 

Clause (i) of new subsection (c) (2) (B) 
provides that the security interest test is met 
when the payment of the principal or in- 
terest on an obligation is (in whole or major 
part) secured either (1) by any interest in 
property used or to be used in a trade or 
business, or (2) by any interest in payments 
in respect of such property. 

Clause (ii) of new subsection (c) (2) (B) 
provides that the security interest test is met 
when the payment of the principal or interest 
on an obligation is (in whole or major part) 
to be derived from payments to be made in 
respect of property, or borrowed money, used 
or to be used in a trade or business. 


Exempt Person 


Paragraph (3) of new section 103(c) de- 
fines the term “exempt person” for purposes 
of paragraph (2)(A) to mean— 

(1) a governmental unit (that is, a State, 
a territory, or a possession of the United 
States, or any political subdivision of any 
of the foregoing, or of the District of Colum- 
bia), or 

(2) an organization described in section 

501 (c) (3) of the Code and exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) of the Code (but only 
with respect to a trade or business which is 
not an unrelated trade or business). 
In determining whether a trade or business is 
an unrelated trade or business, the definition 
of such term in section 513 (a) of the Code 
is to be applied to the organization without 
regard to whether it is an organization sub- 
ject to the tax imposed by section 511 of the 
Code. 

Under paragraphs (2) and (3) of the new 
section 103(c), an obligation (1) which is 
issued as a part of an issue all or a major 
portion of the proceeds of which are to be 
used directly or indirectly in any trade or 
business carried on by any person who is not 
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an exempt person, and (2) which meets the 
security interest test of paragraph (2) (B) is 
an industrial development bond. In deter- 
mining whether all or a major portion of the 
proceeds of an issue are to be used directly 
or indirectly in any trade or business carried 
on by any person who is not an exempt per- 
son, the indirect, as well as the direct, use of 
the proceeds is to be taken into account. 
Thus, if all or a major portion of the pro- 
ceeds of an issue are to be loaned by the 
issuer to one or more persons who are not 
exempt persons for use by such person or 
persons in trades or businesses carried on 
by them, such proceeds are to be used in a 
trade or business carried on by a person who 
is not an exempt person and the obligations 
comprising such issue are industrial develop- 
ment bonds. If such proceeds are to be used 
to construct facilities to be leased to any per- 
son who is not an exempt person and who is 
to use such facilities in a trade or business 
carried on by him, such proceeds are to be 
used in a trade or business carried on by a 
person who is not an exempt person and the 
obligations comprising such issue are indus- 
trial development bonds. If such proceeds are 
to be used to construct facilities to be leased 
to any person who will in turn lease them to 
another person who is not an exempt person 
for use in a trade or business carried on by 
him, such proceeds are to be used in a trade 
or business carried on by a person who is not 
an exempt person and the obligations com- 
prising such issue are industrial development 
bonds, 


Therefore, under paragraphs (2) and (3) 
of the new section 103(c), when all or a major 
portion of the proceeds of an issue which 
meets the security interest test of paragraph 
(2) (B) are to be used directly or indirectly 
in any trade or business carried on by any 
person who is not an exempt person, the 
obligations comprising such issue are in- 
dustrial development bonds, unless all or a 
major portion of such proceeds are to be used 
directly or indirectly only in a trade or busi- 
ness carried on by a person who is an ex- 
empt person, and are not to be used in any 
trade or business carried on by any person 
who is not an exempt person. The fact that 
the governmental unit engages in a series 
of loan transactions of the type referred to 
above does not mean that the bonds relating 
to the loans in each case are not industrial 
development bonds so long as the other per- 
son uses the loans (for example, to acquire 
or construct property) in a trade or business 
carried on by a person who is not an exempt 


person. 
Examples 

The application of the rules contained in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of new section 103(c) 
are illustrated by the following examples: 

Ezample (1) —Governmental unit A and 
corporation X enter into an arrangement 
under which A is to provide a factory which 
X will lease for 20 years. The arrangement 
provides (1) that A will issue $10 million 
of bonds, (2) that the proceeds of the bond 
Issue will be used to purchase land and to 
construct and equip a factory in accordance 
with X’s specifications, (3) that X will rent 
the facility for 20 years at an annual rental 
equal to the amount necessary to amortize 
the principal and pay the interest on the 
outstanding bonds, and (4) that such pay- 
ments by X and the facility itself will be the 
security for the bonds. The bonds are in- 
dustrial development bonds since they are 
part of an issue of obligations (1) all of 
the proceeds of which are to be used (by 
purchasing land and constructing and 
equipping the factory) in a trade or busi- 
ness by a person who is not an exempt person, 
and (2) the payment of the principal and 
interest on which is secured by a security 
interest in, and is to be derived from pay- 
ments to be made in respect of, property to 
be used in a trade or business. 

Example (2) — The facts are the same as 
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in example (1) except that instead of pro- 
viding that X will lease the facility for 20 
years, the arrangement provides that (1) X 
will purchase the facility, and (2) annual 
payments equal to the amount necessary to 
amortize the principal and pay the interest 
on the outstanding bonds will be made by 
X. The bonds are industrial development 
bonds for the reasons set forth in ex- 
ample (1). 

Example (3).—Governmental unit B and 
corporation X enter into an arrangement un- 
der which the governmental unit is to lend 
$10 million to X. The arrangement provides 
that (1) B will issue $10 million of bonds, 
(2) the proceeds of the bond issue will be 
lent to X to provide additional working cap- 
ital and to finance the acquisition of certain 
new machinery, (3) X will repay the loan in 
annual installments equal to the amount 
necessary to amortize the principal and pay 
the interest on the outstanding bonds, and 
(4) the payments on the loan and the 
machinery will be security for the bonds. 
The bonds are industrial development bonds 
since they are debt obligations part of an 
issue (1) all of the proceeds of which are 
to be used in a trade or business by a person 
who is not an exempt person, and (2) the 
payment of the principal and interest on 
which is secured by payments to be made in 
respect of property to be used in a trade or 
business : 


Example (4).—The facts are the same 
as in example (1), (2), or (3) except that the 
annual payments required to be made by 
corporation X exceed the amount necessary 
to amortize the principal and pay the in- 
terest on the outstanding bonds. The bonds 
are industrial development bonds for the 
reasons set forth in such examples. The 
fact that corporation X is required to pay 
an amount in excess of the amount neces- 
sary to pay the principal and interest on 
the bonds does not affect their status as 
industrial development bonds. 

Example (5).—The facts are the same as 
in example (1), (2), (3), or (4) except that 
the bonds also are general obligation bonds 
and the governmental unit is required to 
pay principal and interest out of general 
revenues in the event of a default by cor- 
poration X. The bonds are industrial devel- 
opment bonds for the reasons set forth in 
such examples. Governmental unit A’s ar- 
rangement to pay the principal and inter- 
est on the bonds out of its general revenues 
in the event of default is a guaranty of cor- 
poration X’s primary obligation to make the 
necessary payments. Governmental unit A's 
guaranty does not affect the status of the 
bonds as industrial development bonds. 

Example (6).—Governmental unit C is- 
sues its general obligation bonds to purchase 
land and build a housing project principally 
for residential p The bond inden- 
ture provides (1) that C is to own and operate 
the project as a rental facility, and (2) that 
the project itself and the rental payments 
are the security for the bonds. The bonds 
are not industrial development bonds since 
the project is to be owned and operated by 
C (an exempt person) and a major part of 
the proceeds of the issue are not to be used 
indirectly by any other person in any trade 
or business, 


Example (7).—Governmental unit D is- 
sues its obligations to finance the construc- 
tion of dormitories for educational institu- 
tion Y which is an organization described in 
section 501(c)(3) of the Code and exempt 
from tax under section 501(a) of the Code. 
The dormitories are to be owned and oper- 
ated by Y and do not constitute an unrelated 
trade or business. The bonds are not indus- 
trial development bonds since the proceeds 
are not to be used in a trade or business by 
a person who is not an exempt person. 

Example (8) —Governmental unit E issues 
its obligations to finance the construction of 
various facilities that are to be leased to 
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numerous unrelated corporations for use in 
their trades or businesses. The obligations 
are secured by revenues that governmental 
unit E will derive from such leases. The bonds 
will constitute industrial development bonds 
notwithstanding the fact that the activities 
of governmental unit E, an exempt person, 
may amount to a trade or business of leasing 
property, since the property involved will be 
used by each of the corporations in their re- 
spective trades or businesses. 


Certain Exempt Activities 


Paragraph (4) of new subsection (c) pro- 
vides that new subsection (c)(1) shall not 
apply to any obligation which is issued as 
part of an issue substantially all of the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used to provide cer- 
tain designated types of facilities. Obliga- 
tions issued to finance such facilities may be 
industrial development bonds, but they are 
to be treated as obligations described in sec- 
tion 103(a) (1) of the Code. 

Subparagraph (A) of new subsection 
(c) (4) applies in respect of obligations issued 
to provide residential real property for family 
units. A family unit is a building or portion 
thereof which contains complete living facili- 
ties which are to be used on other than a 
transient basis by only one family consisting 
of one or more persons. Thus, an apartment 
which is to be used on other than a transient 
basis by one family, which contains complete 
facilities for living, sleeping, eating, cooking, 
and sanitation constitutes a family unit. 
Hotels, motels, dormitories, fraternity and 
sorority houses, rooming houses, hospitals, 
sanitariums, rest homes, and parks and courts 
for mobile homes do not constitute residen- 
tial real property. 

The term “residential real property for 
family units“ includes land and facilities 
which are functionally related and subordi- 
nate to the space used for family units. In 
addition, it is not intended that the fact 
that a minor portion of the facility is used 
for other nonfamily unit purposes (such as 
for a drugstore or other retail establishment) 
would cause the project not to be within the 
term. 

Subparagraph (B) of new subsection (c) 
(4) applies in respect of obligations issued 
to provide sports facilities. The term “sports 
facilities” includes facilities (such as sta- 
diums) for watching baseball, football, and 
other sports events as well as facilities for 
the participation of the general public in 
sports activities such as golf, skiing, or swim- 
ming. Any other facility which is function- 
ally related and subordinate to the sports 
facility such as a parking lot, club house, ski 
slope warming house, or bath house, is con- 
sidered to be a part of the exempt sports 
facility. The portion of the proceeds of a 
borrowing which are expended in connection 
with any functionally related and subordi- 
nate facility are taken into account in deter- 
mining whether substantially all of the pro- 
ceeds of the borrowing are used to provide 
a sports facility. A facility which is primarily 
a hotel or motel but which includes facilities 
for sports, such as a golf course, swimming 
pool, or tennis courts, is not within the 
meaning of the term. 

Subparagraph (C) of new subsection (c) 
(3) applies in respect of obligations issued to 
provide convention and trade show facilities, 
These facilities are the meeting halls, display 
areas, and facilities functionally related and 
subordinate to them, which are needed to 
house a convention or trade show. The term 
does not include hotel facilities available to 
the general public whether or not intended 
primarily to house persons attending or par- 
ticipating in a convention or a trade show. 

Subparagraph (D) of new subsection (c) 
(4) applies in respect of obligations issued 
to provide airports, docks, wharves, mass 
commuting facilities, parking facilities, or 
storage or training facilities directly related 
to an airport, dock, wharf, mass commuting 
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facility, or parking facility. For example, a 
grain elevator or warehouse which is on or 
adjoins a dock or wharf and which is directly 
related to it is an exempt storage facility. 
A facility located at an airport at which 
flight personnel are trained for their duties 
is an example of an exempt training facility. 
Subparagraph (E) of new subsection (c) 
(4) applies in respect of obligations issued to 
provide (1) sewage or solid waste 
facilities or (2) facilities for the local fur- 
nishing of electric energy, gas, or water. Solid 
waste disposal means the collection, storage, 
treatment, utilization, processing, or final 
disposal of solid waste (as defined in the 
Solid Waste Disposal Act, 42 U.S.C. § 3252 
(4)). Facilities for the local furnishing of 
electric energy, gas, or water do not include 
facilities for regional or broader transporta- 
tion of gas or water by pipeline or long line 
transmission of electric energy. 
Subparagraph (F) of new subsection (c) 
(4) applies in respect of obligations issued 
to provide air or water pollution control fa- 
cilities, such as, for example, those described 
in subparagraphs (B) (i) and (0) (i) of sec- 
tion 48(h)(12) of the Code (relating to 
water and air pollution control facilities). 


Industrial Parks 


Paragraph (5) of new subsection (c) pro- 
vides that new subsection (c)(1) shall not 
apply to any obligation which is issued as 
part of an issue substantially all of the pro- 
ceeds of which are to be used for the acquisi- 
tion or development of land as the site for an 
industrial park. 

An industrial park, is, for purposes of new 
subsection (c)(5), a tract of land suitable 
for industrial, distribution, or wholesale use, 
the control and administration of which is 
usually vested in a governmental body. The 
uses of the tract are usually regulated by 
protective minimum restrictions, ordinarily 
including the size of sites, parking and load- 
ing regulations, and building set-back lines. 

For purposes of paragraph (5), the term 
“development of land” includes the provi- 
sion of water, sewer, drainage, or similar fa- 
cilities, or of transportation, power, or com- 
munication facilities. Such facilities are, 
however, included within the meaning of the 
term only to the extent that they are inci- 
dental to the use of the site as an industrial 
park. A water pump house or a railroad 
siding might be incidental to the use of a 
site as an industrial park. Except with respect 
to such facilities, the term does not include 
the provision of structures or buildings. 

Exemption For Certain Small Issues 

Paragraph (6) of new subsection (c) pro- 
vides a special exemption for industrial de- 
velopment bond issues of $1 million or less. 
If the provisions of paragraph (6) are ap- 
plicable to an issue of industrial develop- 
ment bonds, the interest on such bonds will 
be tax exempt notwithstanding new subsec- 
tion (c) (1). 

In general—Subparagraph (A) of new 
subsection (c)(6) provides that new sub- 
section (o) (1) shall not apply to any obliga- 
tion issued as part of an issue if (1) the ag- 
gregate authorized face amount of such issue 
is $1 million or less and (2) substantially all 
of the proceeds of such issue are to be used 
either (i) for the acquisition, construction, 
reconstruction, or improvement of land or 
property of a character subject to the allow- 
ance for depreciation under section 167 of the 
Code (relating to depreciation), or (ii) to 
redeem part or all of a prior issue which was 
issued for the purposes described in clauses 
(i) or (ii) of new subsection (c) (6) (A). 

Substantially all of the proceeds of a $1 
million or less issue must be used for the 
acquisition, construction, reconstruction, or 
improvement of land or of depreciable prop- 
erty if the obligations are to qualify for the 
small issue exemption. This $1 million ex- 
emption is not applicable if a substantial por- 
tion of the proceeds are loaned to a borrower 
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for use as working capital or to finance in- 
ventory. 

Under the refunding rule of clause (ii), all 
or a part of the proceeds of a new $1 million 
or less issue may be used to redeem either (1) 
part or all of any prior issue which qualifies 
under clause (i), or (2) part or all of any 
prior issue which was used (either itself or 
one of its predecessor issues) to redeem an 
issue which qualified under clause (i). For 
example, a new $1 million issue of 4.5 percent 
obligations might in the future be used to 
redeem on $1 million issue of 6 
percent obligations. In addition, if the out- 
standing issue was $700,000, a new issue of $1 
million would be tax exempt if the $300,000 
additional proceeds were used in the manner 
described in clause (i). 

Certain prior issues taken into account — 
Subparagraph (B) of new subsection (c) (6) 
provides rules for taking into account out- 
standing prior small issues in de 
whether a subsequent $1 million or less issue 
qualifies for the special exception. Subpara- 
graph (B) provides that if the requirements 
of clauses (i), (ii), and (iii) of subparagraph 
(B) with respect to a prior issue of obliga- 
tions are applicable, then, for purposes of 
applying the special exemption of subpara- 
graph (A), in determining the aggregate 
face amount of any later issue there shall 
be taken into account the face amount 
of obligations issued under all prior such 
issues which are outstanding at the time of 
such later issue. The face amount of any out- 
standing obligation which is to be redeemed 
from the proceeds of the later issue is not, 
however, taken into account. 

The requirement of clause (i) of new sub- 
section (c)(6)(B) is that the proceeds of 
two or more issues of obligations (whether or 
not the governmental unit issuing such obli- 
gations is the same unit for each such issue) 
which qualify under new subsection (c) (6) 
(A) and which are issued after April 30, 1968, 
are or will be used primarily with respect to 
facilities located or to be located in the same 
incorporated municipality or located or to be 
located in the same county in an unincor- 
porated area in such county. 

The requirement of clause (ii) of new sub- 
section (c)(6)(B) is that the principal user 
of such facilities is or will be the same person 
or two or more related persons (as defined in 
new subsection (c) (6) (C)). 

The requirement of clause (iil) of new 
subsection (c)(6)(B) is that, but for sub- 
paragraph (B), new subsection (c) (6) (A) 
would apply to each such issue of obligations. 

The application of the rules contained in 
subparagraphs (A) and (B) of new subsec- 
tion (c)(6) are illustrated by the following 
example: 

Erample.— (a) County B and corporation 
Y enter into an arrangement under which 
the county is to provide a factory which 1 
will lease for 20 years. The arrangement pro- 
vides (1) that B will issue $1 million of 
bonds on November 1, 1968, (2) that the pro- 
ceeds of the bond issue will be used to pur- 
chase land in Town M and to construct and 
equip a factory in accordance with Y’s speci- 
fications, (3) that Y will rent the facility for 
20 years at an annual rental equal to the 
amount necessary to amortize the principal 
and pay the interest on the outstanding 
bonds, and (4) that such payments by Y and 
the facility itself shall be the security for 
the bonds. Although the bonds issued are in- 
dustrial development bonds within the 
meaning of new subsection (c) (2), by reason 
of the small issue exemption of subparagraph 
(A) of new subsection (c) (6), they are to be 
treated as obligations described in section 
103 (a) (1) of the Code. 

(b) Subsequently, corporation Y proposes 
to Town M that the Town build a $400,000 
warehouse in the Town for the use of corpo- 
ration Y under terms similar to the factory 
arrangement. On the issue date of the new 
band issue, $750,000 of the first issue of 
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bonds are outstanding. If M issues $400,000 
of bonds for such purposes, the issue will not 
qualify under the small issue exemption 
since the prior outstanding issue of $750,000 
must be taken into account, inasmuch as (1) 
the facilities under both issues are to be 
located in Town M, (2) the same taxpayer 
will be the principal user of the new ware- 
house, and (3) but for subparagraph (B) of 
new subsection (c) (6), subsection (c) (6) (A) 
would apply to the new bond issue. 

Related persons-—Subparagraph (c) of 
new subsection (c) (6) defines the term “re- 
lated person” for purposes of paragraphs (6) 
and (7) of new subsection (c). 

Subparagraph (C) provides that a person 
is a “related person” to another person if— 

(1) under clause (i), the relationship be- 
tween such persons would result in a dis- 
allowance of losses under section 267 of the 
Code (relating to disallowance of losses, etc., 
between related taxpayers) and section 707 
(b) of the Code (relating to losses disallowed, 
etc., between partners and controlled part- 
nerships), or 

(2) such persons are members of the same 
controlled group of corporations, as defined 
in section 1563(a) of the Code, relating to 
definition of controlled group of corporations 
(except that “more than 50 percent” shall be 
substituted for “at least 80 percent” each 
place it appears in section 1563 (a)). 


Exceptlon 


Paragraph (7) of new subsection (e) pro- 
vides that paragraphs (4), (5), and (6) of 
new subsection (c) shall not apply with re- 
spect to any obligation for any period during 
which it is held by a person who is a sub- 
stantial user of the facilities or a related per- 
son (as defined in subparagraph (C) of new 
subsection (c)(6)). Thus, the interest paid 
on an obligation which is issued to provide 
certain facilities, issued to finance an indus- 
trial park, or issued under the small issue ex- 
emption, will be taxable while the obligation 
is held by a substantial user of the financed 
facilities or a related person. For example, if 
a baseball or football club held the bonds of 
a stadium in which it played its home games 
for the season, the bond interest would be 
taxable. Similarly, if the users of the sites in 
an industrial park hold the industrial park 
bonds, the interest would be taxable. 

(b) Effective date. 


In General 


Paragraph (1) of section 107 (b) of the 
conference substitute provides that, except 
as provided by paragraph (2) of section 107 
(b), the amendment made by section 107(a) 
is to apply with respect to taxable years end- 
ing after April 30, 1968, but only with respect 
to obligations issued after such date. 


Transitional Provisions 


Paragraph (2) of section 107(b) of the con- 
ference substitute provides that section 103 
(c)(1) of the Code, as amended by section 
107(a) of the conference substitute, is not 
to apply with respect to any obligation is- 
sued before January 1, 1969, if before May 
1, 1968, any one of the conditions contained 
in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), or (D) of 
section 107(b) (2) is satisfied. 

For purposes of section 107(b) (2), obliga- 
tions are considered to be issued on the date 
on which there is a physical delivery of the 
evidences of indebtedness in exchange for the 
amount of the issue price. For example, a 
bond issue is “issued” when the issuer physi- 
cally exchanges the bonds for the under- 
writer's (or other purchaser’s) check. Obli- 
gations which are taken down after De- 
cember 31, 1968, by purchasers pursuant to 
a delayed delivery agreement with the is- 
suer are, therefore, subject to the rules con- 
tained in new section 103(c) of the Code. 

Subparagraph (A) of section 107(b) (2) of 
the conference substitute provides that new 
section 103(c)(1) of the Code shall not ap- 
ply to such an obligation if, before May 1, 
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1968, the issuance of the obligation (or the 
project in connection with which the pro- 
ceeds of the obligations are to be used) was 
authorized or approved by the governing body 
of the governmental unit issuing the obliga- 
tion or by the voters of such governmental 
unit. Therefore, if the governing body of the 
governmental unit issuing industrial de- 
velopment bonds has, prior to May 1, 1968, 
adopted a resolution or an ordinance which 
authorizes or approves either (1) the project 
being financed or (2) the bond issue, then 
new section 103(c)(1) of the Code will not 
apply to the bonds involved, Similarly, if the 
voters of the governmental unit have ap- 
proved the issuance of such bonds for a des- 
ignated project, such section will not be ap- 
plicable. 

Subparagraph (B) of section 107(b)(2) of 
the conference substitute provides that new 
section 103 (e) (1) of the Code shall not ap- 
ply to such an obligation if, before May 1, 
1968, a governmental unit has made a sig- 
nificant financial commitment in connection 
with the issuance of such obligation, with the 
use of the proceeds to be derived from the 
sale of such obligation, or the property to be 
acquired or improved with such proceeds. The 
governmental unit making the significant 
financial commitment with respect to a proj- 
ect financed by the proceeds of an industrial 
development bond issue need not be the gov- 
ernmental unit issuing the bonds, For exam- 
ple, the condition of subparagraph (B) is 
satisfied if a State makes a significant finan- 
cial commitment to build access roads to a 
project in one of its counties which will is- 
sue the bonds. Similarly, the condition is 
satisfied when a city or county makes a sig- 
nificant financial commitment to build roads, 
powerlines, or sewerlines to a project within 
its jurisdiction which is being financed by a 
separate governmental unit such as an in- 
dustrial development board. 

For the purposes of this subparagraph, 
the term “‘significant financial commitment” 
means the expenditure of (or a commitment 
to expend) a sizable amount of money. The 
amount involved need not be compared to 
the size of the financed project. For example, 
a commitment to expend $250,000 in con- 
nection with a $10 million project would be 
considered cant. 

Subparagraph (C) of section 107(b)(2) of 
the conference substitute provides that new 
section 103(c)(1) of the Code shall not ap- 
ply to such an obligation if, before May 1, 
1968, any person (other than a governmental 
unit) who will use the proceeds to be derived 
from the sale of such obligation, or who 
will use the property to be acquired or im- 
proved with such proceeds, has expended (or 
has entered into a binding contract to ex- 
pend), for purposes which are related to the 
use of such proceeds or property, an amount 
equal to or in excess of 20 percent of such 
proceeds. 

For purposes of this subparagraph, a pro- 
spective user of the proceeds of an industrial 
development bond issue or property to be ac- 
quired with such proceeds will be considered 
to have entered into a binding contract to 
expend money for purposes related to the 
project if (1) such person has entered into a 
contract for fuel, power, water, or raw ma- 
terials and (2) any conditions to which the 
obligations of one or more parties to such 
contract are subject are beyond the control 
of such parties. For example, a binding con- 
tract for alumina entered into in connection 
with the financing of an aluminum reduc- 
tion mill or such a contract to purchase tim- 
ber land in connection with a paper mill 
are contracts related to the use of the 
financed facility. For purposes of determining 
whether the expenditures of the prospective 
user are equal to or in excess of 20 percent of 
the bond proceeds, binding contracts will be 
taken into account on the basis of the 
amounts to be expended over the term of the 
contract, 

Subparagraph (D) of section 107(b) (2) of 
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the conference substitute provides that new 
section 103 (c) (1) of the Code shall not ap- 
ply to such an obligation if, before May 1, 
1968, in the case of an obligation issued in 
conjunction with a project where financial 
assistance will be provided by a governmental 
agency concerned with economic develop- 
ment, such agency has approved the project 
or an application for financial assistance is 
pending. 

For of this subparagraph, “finan- 
cial assistance” includes a guaranty of the 
payment of the principal and interest on an 
obligation by a governmental unit as well as a 
direct financial grant. For example, new sec- 
tion 103(c)(1) of the Code does not apply if 
the Federal Economic Development Admin- 
istration has approved a grant in connection 
with a project to be financed by industrial 
development bonds, Similarly, where a State 
agency has approved a project and the 
agency has guaranteed the payment of the 
principal and interest on the bonds, new sec- 
tion 103 (e) (1) of the Code does not apply. 
The governmental unit concerned with eco- 
nomic development may be a Federal, State, 
or local agency. 


Section 108. Advertising in a political con- 
vention program 


Section 276(a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 provides, in part, that no de- 
duction otherwise allowable for income tax 
purposes shall be allowed for any amount 
paid or incurred for advertising in a con- 
vention program of a political party. 

Section 108 of the conference substitute 
(which is substantially the same as sec. 13 
of the Senate amendment) amends section 
276 of the Code by adding a new section 276 
(c). The new section 276(c) provides that 
section 276(a) shall not apply to any amount 
paid or incurred for advertising in a con- 
vention program of a political party distrib- 
uted in connection with a convention held 
for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States, if the proceeds from 
such program are used solely to defray the 
costs of conducting such convention (or a 
subsequent convention of such party held 
for such purpose) and the amount paid or 
incurred for such advertising is reasonable 
in light of the business the taxpayer may 
expect to receive (1) directly as a result of 
such advertising, or (2) as a result of the 
convention being held in an area in which 
the taxpayer has a principal place of busi- 
ness. 

For purposes of the new section 276(c), 
an amount paid or incurred for advertising 
will not be considered as “reasonable” if such 
amount is greater than the amount which 
would be paid for comparable advertising in 
@ comparable convention program of a non- 
political organization. The use of the word 
“directly” in paragraph (1) of the new sec- 
tion 276(c) does not permit the deduction 
of amounts paid or incurred for institutional 
advertising; it does not, for example, permit 
a deduction of amounts paid or incurred for 
advertising of a type not designed to sell 
Specific goods or services to persons attend- 
ing the convention. 

The new section 276(c) does not permit 
the deduction of any amount described 
therein which is not otherwise allowable as 
a deduction under section 162 of the Code 
(relating to trade or business expenses), nor 
does it permit the deduction of any amount 
to which section 276(a) applies other than 
an amount which satisfies the requirements 
of the new section 276(c). Therefore, in or- 
der for any such amount to be deductible, 
it must first satisfy the requirements of sec- 
tion 162; in addition, it also must satisfy the 
more restrictive requirements of the new sec- 

- tion 276(c). 

This amendment applies with respect to 
amounts paid or incurred on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. 
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Section 109. Tax-exempt status of certain 
hospital service organizations 


Section 109 of the conference substitute 
(which corresponds to sec. 12 of the Senate 
amendment) adds a new subsection to sec- 
tion 501 of the Internal Revenue Code which, 
in effect, provides a tax-exempt status for 
certain cooperative hospital service organiza- 
tions. In order to qualify for a tax-exempt 
status, a hospital service organization must 
be organized and operated solely to perform 
services specified in the new subsection 
which, if performed directly by a tax-exempt 
hospital, would constitute activities in the 
exercise or performance of the purpose or 
function constituting the basis for its ex- 
emption, and must perform these services 
solely for two or more tax-exempt hospitals. 
The new subsection does not grant tax-ex- 
empt status if the hospital service o. 
tion performs any services other than those 
specified in the new subsection (for example, 
laundry services), or performs any services 
for any person or organization other than a 
tax-exempt hospital. In addition, such orga- 
nization must be organized and operated on 
a cooperative basis and, if it has capital stock, 
all of its stock outstanding must be owned 
by its patron-hospitals. Under the amend- 
ment, a hospital service organization which 
meets these requirements and thereby quali- 
fies for tax-exempt status is to be treated, for 
purposes of the Internal Revenue Code, as a 
hospital and as an organization referred to 
in section 509 (b) (5) of the Code. 

This amendment applies to taxable years 
ending after the date of enactment of the 
bill. 


Section 110. Submission of proposals for tax 
reform 


Section 20 of the Senate amendment pro- 
vides that not later than December 31, 1968, 
the President is to submit to the Congress 
proposals for a comprehensive reform of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, This section 
is retained as section 110 of the conference 
substitute. 


TITLE II—EXPENDITURE AND RELATED 
CONTROLS 


Section 201. Limitation on the number of 
civilian officers and employees in the 
executive branch 


Subsection (a) of section 201 of the con- 
ference substitute provides the general rules 
that except as otherwise provided in section 
201— 

(1) No person shall be appointed as a full- 
time civilian employee to a permanent posi- 
tion in the executive branch during any 
month when the number of such employees 
is greater than the number of such em- 
ployees on June 30, 1966, and 

(2) The number of temporary and part- 
time employees in any department or agency 
in the executive branch during any month 
shall not be greater than the number of such 
employees during the corresponding month 
of 1967. 

Subsection (b) of section 201 relates to the 
application of section 201(a)(1). Paragraph 
(1) provides that during any period when 
appointments are otherwise prohibited 
under section 201(a)(1), the head of any 
department or agency may (except as other- 
wise provided in section 201(b)) appoint a 
number of persons as full-time civilian 
employees in permanent positions in such 
department or agency equal to 75 percent of 
the number of vacancies in such positions 
which have occurred during such period by 
reason of resignation, retirement, removal, 
or death. 

Paragraph (2) of section 201(b) provides 
that, for purposes of paragraph (1), all 
agencies, which on the first day of any 
period when appointments are otherwise 
prohibited under section 201 (a) (1), have 50 
or fewer full-time civilian employees in 
permanent positions are to be treated as one 
agency, and the Director of the Bureau of 
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the Budget is to determine the vacancies in 
each such agency which may be filled by 
reason of paragraph (1). 

Paragraph (3) of section 201(b) provides 
that, for purposes of paragraph (1), the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget may re- 
assign vacancies from one department or 
agency to another department or agency 
when such reassignment is, in the opinion 
of the Director, necessary or appropriate be- 
cause of the creation of a new department or 
agency, because of a change in functions, or 
for the more efficient operation of the 
Government, 

Paragraph (4) of section 201(b) provides 
that, if a full-time civilian employee in a 
permanent position is transferred from one 
department or agency to another department 
or agency (1) such transfer is to be taken 
into account under paragraph (1) as an ap- 
pointment by the head of the department 
or agency to which he transfers, and (2) sec- 
tion 201(a) (1) is not to apply to an appoint- 
ment to the vacancy in the department or 
agency from which he transferred and such 
vacancy is not to be taken into account un- 
der paragraph (1). 

Subsection (c) provides that, for purposes 
of section 201(a)(2), the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget may reassign author- 
ized temporary and part-time employment 
from one department or agency to another 
department or agency when such reassign- 
ment is, in the opinion of the Director, nec- 
essary or appropriate because of the creation 
of a new department or agency, because of 
a change in functions, or for the more effi- 
cient operation of the Government, 

Subsection (d) provides that, for purposes 
of section 201, there shall not be taken into 
account (1) any position filled by appoint- 
ment by the President by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, other than 
for purposes of determining under section 
201(a)(1) the number of full-time civilian 
employees in permanent positions in the 
executive branch at any time, (2) casual 
employees or employees serving without 
compensation, and (3) those employees (not 
exceeding 70,000 during any month) ap- 
pointed under the President's program to 
provide summer employment for economi- 
cally or educationally disadvantaged persons 
between the ages of 16 and 22. 

Subsection (e) requires the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget to maintain a 
continuous study of all appropriations and 
contract authorizations in relation to per- 
sonnel employed and to reserve from ex- 
penditure the savings in salaries and wages 
resulting from the operation of this section, 
and any savings in other categories of ex- 
pense which he determines will result from 
such operation. 

Subsection (f) requires the departments 
and agencies in the executive branch to sub- 
mit to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget such information as may be neces- 
sary to enable him to carry out his functions 
under section 201. 

Subsection (g) requires the Director to 
submit to the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the end of each calendar 
quarter, with the quarter ending 
September 30, 1968, a report on the operation 
of section 201. 

Subsection (h) provides that nothing in 
section 201 shall supersede or modify the 
reemployment rights of any person under 
section 9 of the Military Selective Service Act 
of 1967 or any other provision of law con- 
ferring reemployment rights upon persons 
who have performed active duty in the 
Armed Forces. 

Subsection (i) provides that the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget shall prescribe 
such regulations as he deems necessary or 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this section.- 

Subsection (j) provides that section 201 
(other than subsection (1) which takes effect 
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on enactment) shall take effect on the first 
day of the first month which begins after the 
date of the enactment of the bill. 

In administering section 201, the managers 
both on the part of the House and on the 
part of the Senate expect the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the heads of de- 
partments and agencies to exercise control to 
prevent circumvention of its provisions by 
contracting for personal services to be per- 
formed by persons who are not Government 
employees. 

In keeping with the June 30, 1966, date, the 
provision is carefully designed so that it can 
be operated in such a fashion that whenever 
any agency has reached its June 30, 1966, 
level, then it can be in a position to resume 
full appointment. To this end, the conferees 
believe that the more efficient operation of 
the Government means that the Director 
of the Budget generally should reassign 
vacancies to any agency which has reached 
its June 30, 1966, level. For example, in ap- 
plying this provision in the case of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration (including all such em- 
ployees working in veterans hospitals), no 
reduction should be required in employee 
levels below that of June 30, 1966, in the case 
of permanent or full-time employees. 
Section 202. Reduction of $6 billion in er- 

penditures during fiscal year 1969 

Subsection (a) of section 202 of the con- 
ference substitute provides that expenditures 
and net lending (collectively referred to in 
the Budget as budget outlays) during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, under the 
Budget of the United States Government 
(estimated on p. 55 of H. Doc. No. 225, pt. 1, 
90th Cong., as totaling $186,062 million) shall 
not exceed $180,062 million, except by ex- 
penditures and net lending— 

(1) Which the President may determine 
are necessary for special support of Viet- 
mam operations in excess of the amounts 
estimated therefor in the Budget; 

(2) For interest in excess of the amounts 
estimated therefor in the Budget; 

(3) For veterans’ benefits and services in 
excess of the amounts estimated therefor in 
the Budget; and 

(4) For payments from trust funds estab- 

lished by the Social Security Act, as amended, 
in excess of the amounts estimated therefor 
in the Budget. 
The amounts estimated in the Budget (H. 
Doc. No. 225, pt. 1, 90th Cong.) as budget 
outlays for the items listed above are as 
follows: 

(1) $26,264,000,000 for special support of 
Vietnam operations (see p. 83 of the Budget), 

(2) $14,400,000,000 for interest (see p. 53 
of the Budget), 

(3) $7,342,000,000 for veterans’ benefits and 
services (see p. 161 of the Budget), and 

(4) $36,042 million for payments from 
trust funds established by the Social Security 
Act (see table C-4, “Outlays and Receipts 
of Trust Funds”, p. 488 of the Budget) as 
follows: 

In millions 

Federal old-age and survivors insur- 
ance trust fund..........._-._.-. 
Federal disability insurance trust 


7 2, 617 
Health insurance trust funds 5, 770 
Unemployment trust fund 3, 088 

W 36, 042 


Subsection (b) of section 202 provides that 
the President shall reserve from expenditure 
and net lending, from appropriations or oth- 
er obligational authority heretofore or 
hereafter made available, such amounts as 
may be necessary to effectuate the provisions 
of section 202(a). 

Section 203. Reduction of $10 billion in new 
obligational authority 

Subsection (a) of section 203 of the con- 
ference substitute provides that the total 
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new obligational authority and loan author- 
ity (collectively referred to in the Budget 
as budget authority) for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, provided by law hereto- 
fore or hereafter enacted (estimated on p. 
55 of H. Doc. No. 225, pt. 1, goth Cong., as 
$201,723 million) shall not exceed $191,723 
million, except for new obligational author- 
ity and loan authority— 

(1) Which the President may determine 
are necessary for special support of Vietnam 
operations in excess of the amounts esti- 
mated therefor in the Budget; 

(2) For interest in excess of the amounts 
estimated therefor in the Budget; 

(3) For veterans’ benefits and services in 
excess of the amounts estimated therefor in 
the Budget, and 

(4) For payments from trust funds estab- 
lished by the Social Security Act, as amend- 
ed, in excess of the amounts estimated there- 
for in the Budget. 

The budget authority (new obligational 
authority and loan authority) requested in 
the Budget (H. Doc. No. 225, pt. 1, 90th 
Cong.) for the items listed above are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) $25,405 million for special support of 
Vietnam operations. This is the sum of the 
amounts estimated in the Budget as indi- 
cated by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and may be derived as follows: 


In millions 
National defense (see p. 81 of the 
Budget) : 
Subtotal, Department of De- 
fense— Military $79, 116 
Excluding special Vietnam (54, 191) 
Special vietnam 24, 925 


International affairs and finance 
(see p. 92 of the Budget): 


Subtotal, expenditures 4, 700 
Excluding vietnam (4, 220) 
Special Vietnam 480 

25, 405 

(2) $14,400 million for interest (see p. 53 


of the Budget). 

(3) $7,817 million for veterans’ benefits 
and services (see p. 161 of the Budget). 

(4) $41,765 million for receipts appro- 
priated to trust funds established by the 
Social Security Act (see table 4-C, p. 488 of 
the Budget) as follows: 

In millions 
Federal old-age and survivors insur- 


Federal disability insurance trust 


pO bol ee ee” ae ae TESS 3, 655 
Health insurance trust funds - 6, 827 
Unemployment trust fund 4, 095 

— SE, Tp N 41, 765 


Subsection (b) of section 203 provides that 
in the event that the total amount of new 
obligational authority and loan authority for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, exceeds 
the limitation prescribed by section 203(a), 
the President shall reserve from such obli- 
gational and loan authority such amounts as 
may be necessary to effectuate the provisions 
of section 203(a). The amounts so reserved 
(other than any amounts reserved from trust 
funds) are rescinded by subsection (b) as of 
the close of June 30, 1969. The President, at 
the time of submission of the Budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, is to make a 
report to the Congress indentifying the 
amounts reserved pursuant to subsection 
(b). 

Section 204. Specific recommendations for 
$8 billion rescission in old obligational 
authority 
Section 204 of the conference substitute 

provides that the President shall cause a 

special study and analysis to be made of un- 

obligated balances of appropriations and 
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other obligational and loan authority avail- 
able for obligation or commitment during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, which 
will remain available for obligation or com- 
mitment after June 30, 1969, and make 
a report thereon to the Congress. The report 
is to be made at the time of the submission 
of the Budget for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and is to include specific recom- 
mendations for legislation to rescind not 
less than $8 billion of such unobligated 
balances. 


Section 205. Application of certain formulas 


Section 205 of the conference substitute 
provides that in the administration of any 
program as to which— 

(1) The amount of expenditures or obliga- 
tions is limited pursuant to section 202 or 
203; and 

(2) The allocation, grant, apportionment, 
or other distribution of funds among re- 
cipients is required to be determined by ap- 
plication of a formula involving the amount 
appropriated or otherwise made available for 
distribution, 


the amount available for expenditure or ob- 
ligation (as determined by the President) is 
to be substituted for the amount appropri- 
ated or otherwise made available in the ap- 
plication of the formula. 


TITLE IfI—SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Section 301. Limitation on number of chil- 
dren with respect to whom Federal pay- 
ments may be made under program of aid 
to families with dependent children 


Section 301 of the conference substitute 
corresponds to section 14(a) of the Senate 
amendment. Section 14(a) repealed section 
403(d) of the Social Security Act, which 
limited the number of dependent children 
under 18 who may receive AFDC with Fed- 
eral financial participation in any State for 
any quarter after June 1968 because of a 
parent's absence to a proportion of the total 
under-18 population of the State at the be- 
ginning of the year involved equal to the cor- 
responding proportion for the first quarter 
of 1968. There was no corresponding pro- 
vision in the House bill. 

Section 301 of the conference agreement 
instead postpones for one year (to July 1, 
1969) the date on which the section 403(d) 
limitation becomes effective; the base quar- 
ter to be used for the measurement (Jan- 
uary—March 1968) is not changed. The con- 
ference agreement also provides that if in 
compliance with, in reliance upon, or in 
consideration of a judicial decision a State 
adopts a policy of paying AFDC on the basis 
of a parent’s absence to children who would 
not otherwise be eligible, the number of 
children under 18 receiving AFDC on the 
basis of a parent's absence in the January- 
March quarter of 1968 (for purposes of estab- 
lishing the proportion in the base quarter 
and thereby determining the maximum pro- 
portion permitted for a later quarter, as de- 
scribed above) will be increased by the aver- 
age monthly number of children under 18, 
added to the rolls because of such decision 
after March 1968, who were receiving AFDC 
on the basis of a parent’s absence in the 
April-June quarter of 1969. For this purpose 
“judicial decision“ means only a decision by 
a U.S. court of competent jurisdiction on the 
issue of the constitutional validity of a State 
law, rule, regulation, or policy under which 
AFDC is denied to otherwise eligible indi- 
viduals because of failure to meet durational 
residence requirements or because of the re- 
lationship between a male individual and the 
mother of the child or children with respect 
to whom the aid is sought. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare can pro- 
vide sampling or other appropriate methods 
to be used to determine the number of chil- 
dren under 18 who because of such a judicial 
decision are receiving AFDC in the April- 
June quarter of 1969 on the basis of a par- 
ent’s absence, so as to provide a basis for 
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the required adjustment of the number in 

the base quarter. 

Section 302. Aid to families with dependent 
children in case of unemployed fathers re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation 
Section 302 of the conference substitute 

corresponds to section 14 (c) and (d) of the 

Senate amendment. Section 14 (c) and (d) 

eliminated the provision (in sec. 407 (b) (2) 

(C) of the Social Security Act) prohibiting 

the payment of AFDC to a family on the 

basis of the father’s unemployment for any 
period in which the father receives unem- 
ployment compensation under State or Fed- 
eral law, and substituted a provision (in sec. 

407(c)) giving each State the option under 

its State plan to deny all or any part of the 

aid otherwise payable under the plan to a 

family on the basis of the father’s unem- 

ployment for any month if the father re- 
ceived unemployment compensation under 

State or Federal law for any week any part of 

which is included in such month. There was 

no corresponding provision in the House bill. 
Section 302 of the conference agreement 
instead modifies section 407 (b) (2) (C) of the 

act to prohibit the payment of AFDC to a 

family on the basis of the father’s unemploy- 

ment with respect to any week for which the 
father receives unemployment compensation 
under State or Federal law. It is the inten- 
tion of the conferees that if the father re- 
cetves unemployment compensation for all 
the weeks which fall wholly or partly in a 
month, the family could not under any cir- 
cumstances receive an AFDC payment for 
that month; and if the father receives un- 
employment com: for one or more 
but less than all the weeks which fall (wholly 
or partly) in a month, the family’s AFDC pay- 
ment will be reduced by the percentage of 
the month represented by such week or weeks 

(or by the portion of such week or weeks 

which falls in such month). 


Section 303. Federal payments under medical 
assistance program for certain services in- 
cludable under supplementary medical in- 
surance program 
Section 303 of the conference substitute is 

the same as section 16 of the Senate amend- 

ment. Section 16 amended section 1903 (b) (2) 

of the Social Security Act (and sec. 222 of 

the Social Security Amendments of 1967) to 

postpone for 2 years (from January 1, 1968, 

to January 1, 1970) the date when Federal 

matching payments under a State’s title XIX 

medical assistance plan may no longer be 

made for medical services which would have 
been covered under the supplementary med- 

ical insurance program (pt. B of title XVIII 

of the Social Security Act) had the State 

elected to “buy in” for its title XIX eligibles 
under section 1843 of that act. There was na 
corresponding provision in the House bill. 


PROVISIONS OF SENATE AMENDMENT NOT IN- 
CLUDED IN CONFERENCE SUBSTITUTE 

Under the conference agreement, the fol- 
Iowing provisions of the Senate amendment 
are omitted from the bill as agreed to in 
conference: 

Section 11, relating to income from ad- 
vertising In periodicals of tax-exempt orga- 
nizations. 


Section 14(b), relating to prior work by 
unemployed fathers under Aid to Families 
With Dependent Children (AFDC) program. 

Section 15, relating to effective date of 

services requirement under 
AFDC The conference committee 
does not believe that the provisions of exist- 
ing law which are involved require any State 
to take action to State statute and 
of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to so interpret and ad- 
minister the provision referred to in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 
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Section 18, relating to import quotas on 
textile articles. 


Section 19, relating to foreign nations in- 
debted to the United States. The committee 


a study of appropriate and terms 
and condition for payment of the amounts of 
indebtedness of foreign countries to the 
United States which are past due and unpaid, 
and to report the result of this study to the 
Congress. 


JouHN W. BYRNES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Brit, H.R. 15414, as 
TO In CONFERENCE 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


This explanation of the conference sub- 
stitute to the text of the bill, HR. 15414, 
supplements the explanation in the state- 
ment of managers on the part of the House 
and to the general explanation 
customarily included in reports from the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Committee on Finance on major bills 
amending the Internal Revenue Code. 

The short title of this bill is the “Revenue 
and ture Control Act of 1968.” The 
long title of the bill is “An act to increase 
revenues, to limit expenditures and new ob- 
ligational authority, and for other purposes.” 

SUMMARY 

A. The principal revenue amendments 
made by this bill are as follows: 

1. An income tax surcharge at an annual 
rate of 10 percent is provided. Generally, 
this is effective for corporations beginning 
January 1, 1968, and for individuals April 1, 
1968. In both cases the surcharge applies 
until July 1, 1969. 

2. Provision is made for a speedup of cor- 
porate tax payments by increasing from 70 
to 80 percent the percentage of estimated 
tax which a corporation must pay currently 
and by gradually eliminating (over a 10-year 
period) the present $100,000 corporate ex- 
emption from estimated tax. In addition, 

on is made for “quickie” refunds of 
overpayments of estimated tax; and the re- 
quirement for corporations to file a declara- 
tion, at the time of making the first esti- 
mated tax payment, is eliminated. 

3. The excise tax rates on new passenger 
automobiles and telephone services are to 
continue at the May 1968 levels of 7 percent 
and 10 percent, respectively, until January 1, 
1970. Thereafter, these excise taxes are to be 
gradually reduced until they are eliminated 
on January 1, 1973. 

4. Taxpayers who mail a deposit of tax 
(such as withheld income tax, estimated tax, 
or excise tax) 2 or more days before the pre- 
scribed due date are to be considered as 
having made a timely deposit even though 
the deposit is received after the due date. 

5. Interest on so-called industrial develop- 
ment bonds generally is to be taxable with 
respect to issues on or after May 1, 1968 (un- 
less specified commitments were made prior 
to that time). An exception to this rule, how- 
ever, is made for bond issues of less than $1 
million and also for certain specified cate- 
gories which are to continue to be exempt. 

6. Deductions are to be available for ad- 
vertising expenses in a presidential conven- 
tion program under certain limited circum- 
stances. 

7. Cooperative-type entities providing joint 
services solely for tax-exempt hospitals are 
to be treated as tax-exempt organizations 
where only limited, specified types of services 
are 


provided. 
B. The principal expenditure control 
amendments made by this bill are as follows: 
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1. In the case of full-time permanent em- 
ployees in the executive branch only three 
out of four vacancies in agencies or depart- 
ments may be filled during any month when 
the employment level for the executive 
branch exceeds the June 30, 1966 level. Tem- 
porary and part-time employees in any de- 
partment or agency generally are limited to 
the number of similar employees on the rolls 
in the corres month of 1967. In keep- 
ing with the June 30, 1966 date, the provi- 
sion is carefully designed so that it can be 
Operated in such a fashion that whenever 
any agency has reached its June 30, 1966 
level, then it can be in a position to resume 
full appointment. To this end, the conferees 
believe that the more efficient operation of 
the Government means that the Director of 
the Budget generally should reassign vacan- 
cles to any agency which has reached its 
June 30, 1966 level. For example, in applying 
this provision in the case of the Veterans 
Administration (including all such em- 
ployees working in veterans hospitals), no 
reduction should be required in employee 
levels below that of June 30, 1966, in the case 
of permanent or full-time employees. 

2. Federal expenditures and net lending 
in the fiscal year 1969 are to be reduced by 
$6 billion, from the level of $186.1 to $180.1 
billion except for increases which may occur 
for expenditures related to Vietmam opera- 
tions, Interest on the debt, veterans services 
and benefit payments, and payments from 
social security trust funds. 

3. Total new obligational and loan author- 
ity provided for the fiscal year 1969 is to be 
reduced by $10 billion, or from $201.7 to $191.7 
billion, with the same exceptions as referred 
to above. 

4. The President is to make a report in- 
cluding specific recommendations for legis- 
lation rescinding not less than $8 billion of 
unobligated balances at the time he sends up 
the 1970 budget. 

C. The public assistance amendments made 
by this bill are as follows: 

1. The limitation on Federal financial par- 
ticipation in the AFDC program applicable 
under present law is postponed for 1 year 
from July 1, 1968, to July 1, 1969. The allow- 
able level for any State under the AFDC 
program is to take into account any addi- 
tion In the average monthly number of de- 
pendent children in a State who come with- 
in this category as a result of a court deci- 
sion with respect to the State's residency or 
“man-in-the-house” requirements. 

2. The prohibition under present law on 
payments of assistance with Federal partici- 
pation to a family when the father receives 
unemployment compensation during any 
part of the same month is modified so that 
the family may receive assistance during 
any weeks that the father does not receive 
unemployment compensation. 

3. The period in which the Federal Goy- 
ernment is to continue making payments 
under title XIX coverage for medical serv- 
ices to aged medically needy persons In a 
State which has not purchased supplemen- 
tary medical insurance on their behalf is 
TERR from January 1, 1968, to January 1, 

70. 

TITLE I—REVENUE AMENDMENTS 

The revenue amendments deal with nu- 
merous subject matters which are described 
under the headings set forth below. The 
major feature of this title, however, is the 
10-percent surcharge which generally is ef- 
fective January 1, 1968, in the case of cor- 


porations and April 1, 1968, in the case of 
individuals. 


The conference committee agreed with the 
Senate that it is necessary to reduce the pros- 
pective budget deficit to more manageable 
proportions by increasing taxes (subject 
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to the expenditure and obligational author- 
ity reduction set forth in title II) in order 
to halt inflation, relieve pressures on the 
domestic financial markets, and strengthen 
international confidence in the value of the 
dollar. 

Recent events make it clear that infla- 
tionary pressures are growing. Nearly half 
of the record increase in gross national prod- 
uct in the first 3 months of 1968 was at- 
tributable to price increases rather than real 
gains in production. Furthermore, prices in- 
creased at an annual rate of 4 percent during 
this period. This is not only unacceptably 
high but also indicates that the rate of price 
increase is accelerating. Moreover, these price 
increases occurred throughout the economy. 

The overheated rate of expansion which 
has generated price increases has also been 
accompanied by a serious deterioration in 
the US. balance of payments. Within recent 
months, imports of lower priced foreign goods 
have risen, jeopardizing the entire program 
to close the balance-of-payments gap. In 
March, imports actually exceeded exports on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. Foreign confi- 
dence in the value of the dollar, already 
weakened in the aftermath of the devalua- 
tion of the British pound and the winter gold 
crisis, may lessen still more if the United 
States fails to demonstrate progress toward 
a reduction in the balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

Recent trends in domestic financial mar- 
kets bear a disturbing resemblance to the 
developments which caused such distress in 
1966. Demands for credit, in an important 
measure attributable to Federal borrowing 
to cover a $25 billion 1968 deficit, have pushed 
interest rates above the high levels reached 
in 1966 to the highest levels in a century. 
Furthermore, recently the rate at which 
funds are withdrawn from savings and loan 
associations has increased sharply, casting 
doubt on the ability of these institutions to 
supply needed funds for home mortgages. 

An essential ingredient in any policy to 
restore price stability, strengthen interna- 
tional confidence in the dollar, and relieve 
domestic financial pressures is a sharp reduc- 
tion in the size of the Federal deficit for 1969, 
which in the absence of this bill, will ap- 
proach $24 billion and could well be substan- 
tially more, Reducing expenditures and in- 
creasing taxes should restore a better balance 
between Federal expenditures and tax re- 
ceipts and relieve inflationary pressures with- 
out jeopardizing the maintenance of full 
employment. It will also demonstrate con- 
clusively to foreigners our willingness to re- 
duce the balance-of-payments deficit to an 
acceptable level. Finally, a sharp reduction 
in the Federal demand for borrowed funds 
will help to restore normal domestic financial 
relationships. 

The provisions of this bill will reduce the 
1969 budget deficit to a figure far less than 
the $25 billion estimated for the fiscal year 
1968. Reductions in expenditures, provided 
in title II, account for a substantial part of 
this reduction. But the expenditure reduc- 
tions that are feasible in view of the Na- 
tion’s international and domestic commit- 
ments are not enough to accomplish the task. 
A tax increase is also necessary. 

The table below indicates that in the fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969 it is expected that the 
bill as agreed to by the conferees will in- 
crease receipts by $15.5 billion; $3 billion of 
this is attributable to the excise tax exten- 
sions and $1 billion to the speedup of corpo- 
rate tax payments in the fiscal years 1968 
and 1969. The remainder—$11.6 billion—is 
attributable to the impact of the surcharge 
on collections in these 2 years. The surcharge 
on the individual income tax will account for 
$7.8 billion of the increase and the corporate 
surcharge, $3.8 billion. 
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TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED REVENUE INCREASES DUE TO TAX 
PROVISIONS OF H.R. 15414—CONFERENCE ACTION 


[In billions of dollars} 
Fiscal year 
1968 1969 
Excise taxes, extension of present rates: 
Automobiles. ____. 8 0.2 1.5 
Telephone service Fi 1.2 
Total, excise extension 3 27 
Corporations estimated taxpayments . 0 1.0 
Sega! = 1 
CCT 0 7.8 
Corporations 3 0 3.8 
Total surcharge-...-- < 0 11.6 
Total revenue increase 3 15.2 
1 Assumes enactment of this bill too late for Treasury receipts 
to reflect much, if any, increase in the case of the individual or 
corporate income tax payments in the fiscal year 1968, 
Note: Detail may not add to total due to rounding. 
Addendum: The surcharge; a full year liability at 1968 
income levels: Billions 
$6.8 
3.4 
10,2 


Section 101. Amendment of existing law (sec. 
101(b) of the House bill and sec. 5 of the 
Senate bill) 


This section is essentially the same as pro- 
visions in both the House and Senate ver- 
sions of the bill. It provides that whenever 
an amendment or repeal is expressed in this 
title of the bill, the expression refers to pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Section 102. Imposition of tax surcharge (sec. 
17 of the Senate bill and sec. 51 of the 
code) 


This section imposes an income tax sur- 
charge at an annual rate of 10 percent. For 
corporations this is generally effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, and for individuals it is gen- 
erally effective April 1, 1968. In both cases 
the surcharge applies until July 1, 1969. In 
substance, the section is the same as in the 
Senate amendment. 

The surcharges which the section imposes is 
in addition to the income taxes which a tax- 
payer must pay under existing law. The sur- 
charge, as it was under the Senate amend- 
ment, is a percent of these existing taxes 
(with certain adjustments) . 

In the case of an individual reporting on 
the calendar year, the rate of the surcharge 
is 7.5 percent for 1968 and 5 percent for 
1969.1 This is the approximate equivalent of a 
10-percent tax from April 1 in 1968 and for 
the first half of the year in 1969. The result 
is that the calendar year individual taxpayer 
pays the surcharge at an annual rate of 10 
percent for the 15-month period of the sur- 
charge. The rate of 7.5 percent for the cal- 
endar year 1968, and the rate of 5 percent for 
the calendar year 1969, applies to the entire 
tax of the applicable taxable year, whether 
attributable to income received before or 
after the aforementioned effective dates. 

The tax surcharge does not apply to in- 
dividual taxpayers whose income taxes (with- 
out regard to the surcharge) are below speci- 
fied limits. The tax does not apply unless the 
taxpayer has taxable income above the first 
two tax brackets; that is, in the case of a 
single person, the tax applies only if the 


In the case of an individual reporting on 
a fiscal year basis, the surcharge is at an 
annual rate of 10 percent for the 15-month 
period beginning April 1, 1968, and ending 
June 30, 1969. The rate for any fiscal year 
only a part of which is within the surcharge 
period is prorated on a daily basis. 
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individual’s tax exceeds $145, or in the case 
of married persons filing joint returns, only 
if their tax exceeds 6290. 

An individual taxpayer whose tax (without 
regard to the surcharge) is just above the 
amount of the exemption is not to pay the 
surcharge at the full annual rate of 10 per- 
cent. To have required him to do so in effect 
would have imposed a special tax of $15 (or 
$29 for a married couple)? on his income im- 
mediately above the exemption level. This 
would leave a taxpayer whose before tax in- 
come is immediately above the exemption 
level with a smaller after tax income than a 
taxpayer whose income is immediately below 
the exemption level. 

To avoid the result described above, the 
section provides that the amount of the 
surcharge cannot exceed the surcharge which 
would result if the surcharge applied at twice 
the annual rate (i.e., 15 percent in 1968), but 
only to a taxpayer’s income tax liability above 
the exemption level. This means, for example, 
that a single person whose 1968 tax (before 
the surcharge) is $200 must only pay a sur- 
charge of $8 (or 15 percent of $55) and not a 
surcharge of $15 (or 7.5 percent of $200). The 
result of phasing in the surcharge in this 
manner is to apply the surcharge at the 
lower rate provided by the phase-in provi- 
sion only to those taxpayers whose taxes 
(without regard to the surcharge) are above 
the surcharge level but are not over about 
twice the level of the surcharge exemption. 
The section provides surcharge tables to re- 
fiect the surcharge up to the levels where the 
optional tax tables apply. As a result no tax- 
payer now determining his tax from the op- 
tional tax tables is to be required to compute 
the surcharge. 

The exemption for the individual taxpayer 
does not apply to an estate or trust. Nor does 
it apply to a corporation. These latter tax- 
payers must pay the full amount of the sur- 
charge at the annual rate of 10 percent, In 
the case of an estate or trust, the surcharge, 
in effect applies (as it does in the case of an 
individual taxpayer) only for the 15-month 
period April 1, 1968, through June 30, 1969. 
In the case of a corporation, the surcharge 
applies for the 18-month period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1968, through June 30, 1969. For a cor- 
poration reporting on a calendar year basis, 
the rate of the surcharge is a full 10 percent 
in 1968 and 5 percent in 1969. 

The surcharge, as previously explained, is 
a percent of the amount of the income taxes 
(without regard to additions to tax or penal- 
ties) imposed by chapter 1 of the code with 
certain adjustments. With the exception of 
certain items, noted below, the surcharge 
applies with respect to all taxes imposed by 
chapter 1. For example, the surcharge ap- 
plies with respect to the tax on capital gains 
(but not in the partial tax computation 
necessary to determine if the alternate capi- 
tal gains tax is applicable); it also applies 
with respect to the tax on accumulated earn- 
ings of corporations, to the personal holding 
company income tax, etc. The surcharge does 
not apply to the flat 30-percent (or lower 
treaty rate) tax on the income of a nonresi- 
dent alien individual which income is not 
effectively connected with the conduct of a 
trade or business in the United States, since 
this tax generally does not change with rate 
changes. Nor does the surcharge apply to the 


The tax surcharge does not apply in the 
case of a head of household if the tax does 
not exceed $220. For married couples filing 
separately, the exemption level is the same 
as for single persons, and for a surviving 
spouse, the same as for married couples filing 
jo-nt returns. 

* Based on a 10-percent surcharge. With a 
7.5-percent surcharge (applicable in 1968) the 
amounts are $10.87 and $21.75, respectively. 
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flat 30-percent (or lower treaty rate) tax 
on the income of a foreign corporation which 
income is not effectively connected with the 
conduct. of a trade or business within the 
United States. The surcharge also does not 
apply to an increase in tax resulting from 
a recapture of a previously allowed invest- 
ment credit, since the surcharge is applied 
before the allowance of the investment 
credit, Nor does it apply to an increase in 
tax resulting in certain instances when a tax- 
payer elects to aggregate mineral interests 
since the recapture in this case works only to 
the extent of the prior tax benefit. 

‘The surcharge applies, as it did under the 
Senate amendment, before any allowance for 
credits against tax, such as the foreign tax 
credit or the investment tax credit, with one 
exception. The surcharge generally is applied 
before credits because this is the result which 
would occur in the case of a rate change. It 
also is necessary not to inflate the value of 
the credits. This treatment is consistent with 
the treatment provided in the past when 
there was a percentage change in tax. 

The surcharge applies after allowance for 
the retirement income credit. The reason for 
the exception is to treat yers who re- 
ceive retirement income substantially in the 
same manner as individual taxpayers who 
receive social security benefits. Since social 
security benefits are exempt from tax, the 
surcharge does not increase the tax liability 
with respect to these benefits. Applying the 
surcharge after allowance for the retirement 
income credit maintains the present rela- 
tionship. 

Since the surcharge generally applies be- 
fore the allowance of credits, the limitations 
on the amounts of the various credits which 
may be claimed increase as the result of the 
imposition of the surcharge. For example, 
the investment credit in any year cannot ex- 
ceed $25,000 plus 50 percent of a taxpayer's 
tax Hability in excess of $25,000. Since the 
surcharge increases the taxpayer’s tax liabil- 
ity for the year, it also increases the maxi- 
mum amount of the investment credit he 
can claim. The effect thus is to allow tax- 
payers to claim credits against the tax re- 
sulting from the surcharge. 

In order to keep individuals as near cur- 
rent as ble with respect to the pay- 
ment of their tax liabilities, the amendment 
provides a new set of wage withholding 
tables to reflect the surcharge. In addition, 
those taxpayers who pay their income taxes 
currently by quarterly payments of estimat- 
ed tax are required to increase their esti- 
mated taxpayments to take the amount of 
the surcharge into account. The provision of 
existing law which permits a taxpayer (in- 
dividual as well as corporate) in determining 
whether or not he is subject to a penalty for 
underpayment of estimated tax, to rely on 
his tax shown on his return for the preced- 
ing taxable year, is suspended for any tax- 
able year for which the surcharge is imposed. 
This is necessary to be sure that the sur- 
charge is more closely reflected in current 
taxpayments. Taxpayers, however, will not 
be subject to a penalty if they base their 
estimate on last year’s income but apply the 
current year’s rates (including surcharge). 
As provided in section 104 of the bill, an 
individual taxpayer is to increase his esti- 
mated taxpayments beginning with his first 
payment due on or after September 15, 1968. 
A corporate taxpayer is to take the effect of 
the surcharge into account beginning with 
its first taxpayment due on or after June 
15, 1968. A special rule requires the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to a date, not 
earlier than 15 days after the date of en- 
actment for the payment by a corporation of 
the increase in its estimated taxpayment due 
on June 15 (or due later dates) as a result 
of the enactment of this bill. 

The surcharge provision also provides a 
series of special rules in order to conform 
existing law to the amendments made by the 
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surcharge. For example, there are specific 
rules relating to the special deduction for 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations and 
the special deduction with respect to divi- 
dends on the preferred stock of public utili- 
ties. Another rule provides that to the ex- 
tent the tax imposed by the surcharge is 
attributable to a tax imposed by another 
section of the code, the tax is deemed to be 

by the other section. This rule ap- 
plies, for example, in the case of the treat- 
ment of certain distributions to shareholders 
of life imsurance companies, and the re- 
quired adjustments for taxes in computing 
accumulated taxable income, undistributed 
personal holding company income, and un- 
distributed foreign personal holding com- 
pany income. The rule also affects how the 
surcharge applies to an unincorporated busi- 
ness enterprise which has elected to be 
taxed as a domestic corporation. 

The surcharge amendment also contains 
a special rule increasing required minimum 
distributions which a domestic corporation 
must receive from its foreign subsidiaries in 
order to avoid including the undistributed 
earnings of the foreign subsidiaries in its 
own income. In the absence of the mini- 
mum distribution, the domestic corporation 
would have to include a portion of its sub- 
sidiaries’ income in its own income, even 
though the subsidiaries did not distribute 
the income to the parent. This change is nec- 
essary to assure that the tax on these cor- 
porations“ income, domestic and foreign, is 
at least equal to the tax that would be paid 
if the income were earned entirely in this 
country. 

Section 103. Speedup of corporate tax pay- 
ments (sec. 3 of the House bill, sec. 7 of the 

Senate bill, and secs. 6154 and 6425 of the 
code) 

Present law.—Present law requires a cor- 
poration with an estimated income tax (af- 
ter credits) in excess of $100,000 to file a dec- 
laration and make payments of estimated 
tax with respect to this excess in the current 
year; Le., the year the income is earned. In 
general, the estimated taxpayments made 
during the current year must equal at least 
70 percent of the tax lability in excess of 
$100,000 in order to avoid an addition to tax. 
These taxpayments ‘or calendar year cor- 
porations are payable in equal quarterly 
installments on April 15, June 15, Septem- 
ber 15, and December 15. A corporation with 
estimated income tax (after credits) not 
exceeding $100,000 is not required to make 
estimated taxpayments. 

In general, if a corporation’s equal quar- 
terly payments of estimated tax during a year 
in total are less than 70 percent of its tax 
over $100,000 for the year, as subsequently 
shown on its income tax return, an addition 
to tax is Imposed amounting to 6 percent per 
annum on the amount of each quarter’s un- 
derpayment. However, a corporation is not 
subject to this addition to tax if one of three 
exceptions applies. Two of these are related 
to the corporation’s last year’s experience; 
i.e., there is no addition to tax H the total 
of its estimated tax payments is equal to the 
income tax reported on its prior year’s return 
less the $100,000 exemption of it this total is 
equal to the amount in excess of the $100,000 
exemption derived by applying the current 
year’s income tax rates to the corporation's 
taxable income in the ous year. A third 
alternative provides that there is no addition 
to tax if during the current year, as each 
quarterly payment comes due, the corpora- 
tion pays an amount equal to 70 percent of 
the estimated income tax over $100,000 which 
would be due if the corporation’s income re- 
ceived throughout the entire year were re- 
ceived at the same rate as in the period prior 
to the due date of the installment in ques- 
tion. That is, no addition to tax is payable 
even though quarterly payments are unequal 
as long as the pattern of payments conforms 
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closely to the pattern of the receipt of income 
and payments in total equal 70 percent of 
the amount of tax in excess of $100,000. 

Explanation of conference provisions.—The 
House bill made four changes in the esti- 
mated tax procedure. 

First, it repealed the requirement that a 
corporation, in paying its estimated tax, file 
a declaration of estimated tax. Thus action 
was taken on the grounds that there is no 
justification for requiring a corporation to 
continue filing a form which, under present 
practices, serves no useful purpose. The Sen- 
ate bill made no change in this provision of 
the House bill and it is included in the con- 
ference agreement. With the shift in 1967 
to the collection of estimated tax of cor- 
porations through the use of banks as depos- 
itaries, the filing of declarations of estimated 
tax by corporate taxpayers became unneces- 
sary. The declarations formerly were used as 
a means of identifying and billing the tax- 
payer; but, since shifting to a depositary 

the Service supplies the taxpayer 
with deposit forms for each quarterly pay- 
ment which contain the taxpayer’s identify- 
ing number. The deposit forms provide both 
the Service and the corporation (through 
the retention of a stub) with a record of pay- 
ments and also serve as a reminder to the 
corporation as to when payments are due. 

The second change in estimated tax proce- 
dure made by the House bill eliminated, over 
a 5-year transitional period, the $100,000 ex- 
emption for payment of estimated tax Iiabll- 
ity. The Senate bill used the same 5-year 
transitional period, but reduced the $100,000 
exemption generally‘ to $5,500 (the tax on 
the first $25,000 of income). Both the House 
bill and the Senate bill provided for esti- 
mated tax payments only if the corporation’s 
estimated income tax, after credits and its 
exemption, exceeded $40. (Present law has a 
similar rule in the case of an individual tax- 
payer). As the House and Senate reports in- 
dicate, this reduction in the corporate esti- 
mated tax payment exemption, in addition to 
meeting the need for additional revenue, re- 
moves a competitive tax advantage to those 
operating in corporate form. The phaseout is 
provided to give the corporation time to ar- 
range its financing. 

The conferees agreed to eliminate the 
$100,000 corporate exemption as provided in 
the House bill, but over two, instead of one, 
5-year transitional periods. In the first 5-year 
period (1968 to 1972, inclusive), a progres- 
sively smaller “transitional exemption” is to 
be employed which places all tax liabilities 
above $5,500 on a current basis. The transi- 
tional exemption is a given percentage of the 
difference between the first $100,000 of a cor- 
poration’s estimated income tax liability 
(after credits) and $5,500. Thus, if the cor- 
poration’s estimated income tax liability 
(after credits) is less than $100,000, the per- 
centage applies to the difference between its 
estimated tax liabſlity and $5,500. This per- 
centage, called the exclusion percentage, is to 
be 80 percent in 1968, 60 percent in 1969, 40 
percent in 1970, 20 percent in 1971, and is to 
be eliminated in 1972, at which time the ex- 
emption is to be $5,500. 

In the second 5-year period (1973 to 1977, 
inclusive), the $5,500 exemption is to be 
phased out entirely. In this case another 
transitional exemption (technically the 
“temporary estimated tax exemption”) is to 
be available. It is to be the product of $5,500 
or, if less, the corporation's estimated income 
tax liability (after credits), times an applica- 


Throughout this part of the report the 
figure $5,500 is used. This is applicable to 
corporations other than those who can rea- 
sonably expect their surtax exemption under 
sec. 11(d) to be less than $25,000. In that 
case, the figure equal to 22 percent of their 
surtax exemption should be substituted for 
$5,500. 
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ble percentage equal to 80 percent in 1973, 60 
percent in 1974, 40 percent in 1975, and 20 
percent in 1976, and falls to zero in 1977. 

These dual periods for the phaseout of tax 
liabilities over and under $5,500 mean that 
eventually all taxable corporations (with $40 
or more of estimated tax) are to be required 
to pay their tax currently. However, a longer 
period is made available for the first $5,500 
of tax lability since this primarily affects 
small business. 

The third estimated tax change made by 
both the Senate and the House versions of 
the bill, and included in the conference 
agreement, is to increase from 70 percent to 
80 percent the percentage of estimated tax 
which must be paid currently (including the 
percentage payable currently if the quarterly 
annualization method is used) to avoid an 
addition to tax. This provision restores the 
balance between the corporate taxpayer and 
the individual which existed before the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1966 advanced these per- 
centage requirements from 70 percent to 80 
percent for individuals. In addition, in rais- 
ing the percentage tests (as in phasing out 
the existing exemption), corporations are 
brought closer to a full pay-as-you-go basis. 

The following table shows the allowable 
exemptions for corporations with estimated 
income tax liabilities of $100,000 or more in 
the first transitional period and with esti- 
mated income tax liabilities of $5,500 or more 
in the second: 


IST 5-YEAR PERIOD 


Exclusion Exclusion Transitional 
percentage base! exemption 2 
$75, 600 
56, 700 
37, 800 
2D 5-YEAR PERIOD 
Tempora 
Applicable Exclusion estimat 
percentage base! tax 
exemption? 
$4, 400 
2 700 
1, 100 
0 


1$100,000 less $5,500 in Ist 5-year period. 
2Payment of estimated tax required only if estimated tax 
exc exemptions by $40 or more. 


For a corporation with income tax liability 
of less than $100,000 in the first 5-year period, 
the transitional exemption is the exclusion 
percentage multiplied by the estimated in- 
come tax less $5,500. For example, assume 
that a corporation’s estimated income tax 
liability for 1968 is $96,000. The transitional 
exemption is to be $72,400 (80 percent of 
$90,500) making the required tax payment 
$18,100 ($96,000 minus the sum of $5,500 and 
$72,400). In the second 5-year period, the 
transitional exemption for those corpora- 
tions with an estimated tax lability of less 
than $5,500 is the applicable percentage mul- 
tiplied by the estimated income tax. 

The fourth change in estimated tax pro- 
cedure made by the House and Senate bills 
relates to quick refunds of overpayments of 
estimated tax by corporations. As previously 
indicated, existing law requires a corporation 
with an estimated income tax in excess of 
$100,000 to make payments of estimated tax 
in the current year. If the total of these pay- 
ments exceeds the tax shown on the return, 
the corporation may claim the overpayment 
as a refund. It may not claim this refund, 
however, until it files its income tax return 
for the year. Unlike the individual, who 
makes his last installment payment after 
the close of the year, the corporation must 
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complete its payments during the year, and 
therefore cannot reduce these payments to 
reflect yearend losses. , corporations 
may claim automatic 3- or 6-month exten- 
sions of time for filing their tax returns 
merely by filing requests (but are required 
to make payments of proper estimates of tax 
on the due date). The result is that corpora- 
tions often do not file their income tax re- 
turns until more than 8 months after the 
close of their taxable years. Even then, the 
Internal Revenue Service may wait another 
45 days before refunding any overpayment 
of taxes without paying interest on the over- 
payments. As a result, a total of 10 months 
may elapse between the close of the year and 
the time corporations receive refunds of over- 
payments of tax. 

The House bill allowed a corporation to 
apply for a quick refund or, more technically, 
an adjustment of overpayment of estimated 
tax, immediately after the close of its tax- 
able year. A corporation can do so when its 
current revised estimate of income tax liabil- 
ity shows that its estimated tax payments 
exceed its revised estimate by at least 5 per- 
cent of the revised estimate and that the ex- 
cess amounts to at least $200. 

The Senate accepted the House provision, 
except that, to ease the administrative bur- 
den of the Internal Revenue Service, it pro- 
vided that the overpayment of estimated tax 
must exceed the expected tax liability by 10 
percent (instead of 5 percent) and must ex- 
ceed $500 (instead of $200) to be eligible for 
the quick refund. The conferees accepted the 
Senate provision. 

The amendments made by the provisions 
described above apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1967. 


Section 104. Special rules for application of 
tax surcharge and speedup of estimated 
corporate tarpayments (sec. 70) (2) of the 
Senate bill) 

This section of the conference substitute 
provides special rules with respect to the ap- 
plication of the tax surcharge to payments of 
the surcharge for taxable years which end 
before the date of enactment. It also con- 
tains special rules with respect to the appli- 
cation of the tax surcharge, and the amend- 
ment relating to the speedup in corporate 
estimated taxpayments, for payments of 
estimated tax for taxable years 
before the date of enactment of the bill. 

With respect to the payment of the tax 
surcharge for a taxable year to which the 
surcharge applies which ends before the date 
of enactment of the bill, the conference sub- 
stitute provides that the time prescribed for 
payment of the surcharge is not to expire 
before September 15, 1968. The Internal 
Revenue Service presumably will require a 
taxpayer to file a statement with his pay- 
ment of the surcharge. The statement is not 
to constitute a return. This means, for ex- 
ample, that it is not to affect the period of 
limitations, the collection or assessment of 
tax, etc. No interest, penalty, or addition to 
tax, which is determined by reference to a 
period of underpayment, is to begin with re- 
spect to the surcharge before September 15, 
1968. In the case of a corporate taxpayer, if 
it elects to pay its tax liability in two install- 
ment payments, that portion of the sur- 
charge which otherwise should be paid (as a 
result of enactment of this bill) with an in- 
stallment paid before September 15, 1968, 
must be paid on or before that date. 

This section also has application where 
the tax surcharge and the speedup of esti- 
mated taxpayments required of corporations 
increase the estimated taxpayments re- 
quired in the current year. 

This provision provides, in the case of in- 
dividuals, that the increase in estimated tax- 
payments required as a result of the sur- 
charge is not required to be paid until Sep- 
tember 15, 1968. The individual is to take 
the surcharge into account in determining 
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the amount of estimated taxpayments he 
must make in his installments due on Sep- 
tember 15 and thereafter. This means, for 
example, that if an individual has two re- 
maining installment payments due in the 
current taxable year, he is to pay one-half 
of his additional tax resulting from imposi- 
tion of the surcharge on or before September 
15 and the balance on or before January 15, 
1969. 

In the case of a corporate taxpayer, it must 
take any increase in estimated taxpayments 
required as a result of the imposition of the 
surcharge and enactment of the speedup re- 
quirements into account beginning with its 
first estimated taxpayments due on or after 
June 15, 1968. However, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to require the increase in esti- 
mated tax due with the June 15 payment 
(or payments due later) to be paid at a 
date not earlier than 15 days after the date 
of enactment. 


Section 105. Excise tax on communication 
services and on automobiles (sec. 2 of the 
House bill, sec. 6 of the Senate bill, and 
secs. 4061 and 4251 of the code) 

Present law; automobile tar—The excise 
tax on passenger automobiles (imposed on 
the manufacturer’s price) was 7 percent be- 
fore May 1. On that date the rate, in the 
absence of the enactment of this bill, would 
fall from 7 to 2 percent and is scheduled to 
fall to a permanent rate of 1 percent on 
January 1, 1969. 

Explanation of conference provision; auto- 
mobile taz—Both the House and Senate 
versions of this provision provided for the 
continuance of the 7-percent excise tax on 
passenger automobiles. They also substituted 
a new timetable for the scheduled reductions 
in the excise tax. Finally, they provided for 
the repeal of the tax effective January 1. 
1973. The conferees, therefore, made no 
changes in this provision (except changes to 
reflect the joint resolution continuing the 
-percent rate from March 31, 1968, to April 
30, 1968). 

The new timetable restores the 7-percent 
rate and postpones the scheduled reductions 
in the excise tax on passenger automobiles 
for a temporary period. At the same time 
it tempers the effect that the scheduled re- 
ductions would have on consumer purchases 
by providing for a gradual reduction in rate. 
Finally, the new timetable provides for the 
repeal of the tax at the end of the postpone- 
ment period. 

The 7-percent excise tax on passenger 
automobiles is restored effective May 1, 1968, 
to continue until January 1, 1970. On that 
date the rate is to fall to 5 percent. Further 
annual reductions of 2 percentage points 
each then are to occur on January 1, 1971, 
and January 1, 1972, as the rate falls from 
5 to 3 percent and from 3 to 1 percent, re- 
spectively. On January 1, 1973, the tax rate 
is to fall to zero. As in the past, refunds are 
to be paid to dealers with respect to auto- 
mobiles held in inventory on the date of any 
rate reduction. The following schedule of ex- 
cise tax rates is to be applicable in the case 
of passenger automobiles: 


Percent 
ye got i Lee Ly |: a 7 
(T a a 5 
S C—— ——— 3 
. oe ee eee 1 
ee oy ee ES 0 


Present law; communication tar.—The ex- 
cise tax on amounts paid for local and toll 
telephone and teletypewriter exchange serv- 
ice was 10 percent before May 1, 1968. On 
that date, the rate, in the absence of the 
enactment of this bill, would fall to 1 per- 
cent and is scheduled to be repealed on Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. 

Explanation of conference provision; com- 
munication taz.—Both the House and Senate 
versions of the bill provided for the con- 
tinuance of the 10-percent tax rate on tele- 
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phone services and teletypewriter exchange 
service. They also provided for a graduated 
reduction in the rate before the rate falls 
to zero on January 1, 1973. The conferees 
made no chahges in this provision (except 
for a change made to reflect the joint reso- 
lution continuing the 10-percent rate from 
March 31, 1968, to April 30, 1968). 

The scheduled reduction and repeal of the 
excise tax on telephone services and teletype- 
writer service generally parallels the sched- 
uled reduction and repeal of the excise tax 
on passenger automobiles. Thus, the 10-per- 
cent rate (restored effective May 1, 1968) is 
to apply until January 1, 1970, when it is to 
fall to 5 percent—the same rate then sched- 
uled for the automobile excise tax. Annual 
reductions of 2 percentage points each then 
are to occur on January 1, 1971, and January 
1, 1972, so that the tax rate is to be 3 per- 
cent in 1971 and 1 percent in 1972. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1973, the tax is to cease. In applying 
these new rates, bills for services before 
November 1 of a calendar year are to bear 
the tax of that year even if the bill for the 
services is not rendered before the close of 
the year. As a result, the schedule of rates 
in the case of these telephone services is as 
follows: 


Section 106. Timely mailing of tax deposits 
(sec. 4 of the House bill, sec, 8 of the Sen- 
ate bill, and sec. 7502(e) of the code) 


Present law.—The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice is placing increasing reliance on the de- 
posit method for the collection of taxes and 
now is collecting about $100 billion a year 
in this manner, Presently most withheld in- 
come taxes, estimated corporate income 
taxes, and excise taxes are collected in this 
manner. About 90 percent of the banks in 
the country are designated as depositaries for 
this purpose. This allows most taxpayers to 
hand deliver deposits on or before the last 
day prescribed for deposit and avoid any ad- 
dition to tax that would otherwise result, 

Some taxpayers, however, find it more con- 
venient to mail tax deposits than to hand 
deliver them. This may occur, for example, 
because a corporation with centralized fi- 
nancial management desires to make de- 
posits with banks in the various communi- 
ties in which its plants are located. Under 
the regulations, these deposits which are 
mailed are not considered as made until re- 
ceived by depositaries. The responsibility for 
timely mail delivery thus falls on the tax- 
payers, This differs from the general rule 
which treats payments as made when mailed. 

Explanation of conference provision.— This 
provision, which is the same in both the 
House and Senate versions of the bill, pro- 
vides that where a taxpayer mails his tax 
deposit 2 or more days before the prescribed 
due date, the mailing is to be considered a 
timely deposit even though the deposit is 
received after the due date (but only if it is 
actually received). Thus, the Government, 
and not the taxpayer, bears the responsibil- 
ity for timely mail delivery. 

The mailing of a deposit 2 or more days 
before the due date for payment is to be 
considered as payment only where the tax- 
payer can establish that he timely mailed 
the deposit. In the case of a deposit sent 
by registered mall, the date of registration 
is to be deemed the date of . The 
taxpayer, of course, could also establish the 
date of mailing by other competent evi- 
dence. 

The conferees made no change in this pro- 
vision, 

This provision applies to mailings occur- 
ring after the date of enactment of this 
bill. 
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Section 107. Industrial development bonds 
(secs. 9 and 10 of the Senate bill and sec. 
103 of the code) 


Present law.—Present law provides an ex- 
emption from income tax for interest on 
obligations of a State or local government, 
The Internal Revenue Service in the past has 
ruled that so-called industrial development 
bonds were State or local bonds for this pur- 
pose. The Treasury Department, on March 
6, 1968, announced (in TIR 972) that it was 
reconsidering its position as to whether in- 
terest paid on so-called industrial develop- 
ment bonds comes within the exemption. It 
also announced that, on or about March 15, 
it would publish proposed regulations holding 
that these bonds are not obligations of a 
State or local governmental unit. 

On March 23, 1968, the Treasury Depart- 
ment published proposed regulations hold- 
ing that industrial development bonds (as 
defined in the regulations) are not to be con- 
sidered obligations of a State or local govern- 
ment within the meaning of the exemption 
provision of the code. Therefore, under the 
proposed regulations, interest on these in- 
dustrial development bonds is subject to tax. 
The proposed regulations, with certain excep- 
tions for bonds in process of issue on March 
15, apply to industrial development bonds 
initially sold after March 15, 1968. The ex- 
ceptions for bonds in process of issue extend 
the March 15 effective date to bonds sold be- 
fore September 15, 1968. (On May 14, the 
Internal Revenue Service announced (in IR- 
926) that it was postponing scheduled hear- 
ings on the proposed Treasury regulations 
until Congress acted on this bill.) 

Explanation of conference provision.—The 
Senate adopted two amendments dealing 
with interest on industrial development 
bonds. The first (sec. 9 of the Senate bill) 
provided that, until a change in law here- 
after enacted, interest on these bonds was 
to continue to be tax exempt in accordance 
with the regulations in effect on March 13, 
1968 (2 days before the effective date of the 
proposed Treasury regulations) and in ac- 
cordance with the principles set forth in 
certain prior revenue rulings. This amend- 
ment also authorized and directed the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to issue ruling letters 
with regard to the exempt status of indus- 
trial development bonds in accordance with 
the position stated in the regulations in ef- 
fect on March 13, 1968, and the prior rulings. 
(See, Rev. Ruls. 54-106, 57-187, and 63-20.) 

The second State amendment (sec. 10) 
dealing with industrial development bonds 
provided that interest on those bonds (as 
defined in the amendment) issued after 
January 1, 1969, was not to be considered 
tax-exempt interest. The amendment ex- 
cepted bonds issued with respect to certain 
listed facilities. These excepted facilities in- 
cluded (among others) sport facilities, con- 
vention and tradeshow facilities, airports, 
docks, wharves, and grain storage facilities, 
parking and certain other transportation fa- 
cilities, facilities for furnishing power, air or 
water pollution abatement facilities, and fa- 
cilities used by a State or local government 
in an active trade or business. 

The provision in the conference substitute 
dealing with interest on industrial develop- 
ment bonds is a modification of the two 
Senate amendments. The conference substi- 
tute in effect provides that industrial de- 
velopment bonds, as defined here, which are 
part of an issue of $1 million or less, or 
which fall within certain specified cate- 
gories, are to continue to be exempt obliga- 
tions. Thus, interest on these bonds is to 
be tax exempt (as was true under sec. 9 of 
the Senate bill of bonds coming within the 
purview of the Treasury regulations in ef- 
fect on March 13, 1968, and the prior revenue 
ruling). On the other hand, industrial 
development bonds, as defined here, which 
are of an issue in excess of $1 million, 
and which do not fall in one of the specified 
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exempt categories, are to be considered ob- 
ligations which are not those of States or 
local. governments. Therefore the interest on 
these bonds is to be subject to tax (as was 
true of those coming within the purview 
of sec. 10 of the Senate bill and those com- 
ing within the purview of the proposed 
Treasury regulations). 

The provision in the conference substi- 
tute deals exclusively with industrial de- 
velopment bonds as defined here; it is not 
intended to, and does not, reflect on the 
status of other types of obligations. Thus, 
for example, the provision does not deal with 
the status of so-called arbitrage bonds. The 
Internal Revenue Service has announced 
that it will not issue rulings on the tax 
status of these bonds. (See TIR 840, Aug. 
11, 1966.) 

The substitute provision provides that, 
for a bond to be an industrial development 
bond, two elements must be present, one 
relating to the use of the bond proceeds 
and the other relating to the security for 
payment of the bonds. A bond is an indus- 
trial development bond only if the use of its 
proceeds, and the security for its payment, 
both are within the terms of the definition. 

The first element which must be present 
for a bond to be an industrial development 
bond is that is must be a part of a bond 
issue all or a major part of the proceeds of 
which are to be used, directly or indirectly, 
in any trade or business by a person other 
than an exempt person. The fact that the 
proceeds of a bond issue are used by an ex- 
empt person in what may be classified as a 
trade or business does not mean that the 
bond issue may not be an industrial devel- 
opment bond issue if the proceeds also are 
used in the trade or business of another 
person, For example, even though an exempt 
person may be using the proceeds of a bond 
issue in what might be considered a lending 
or leasing business, when it lends the pro- 
ceeds or leases the property to other persons 
in a series of transactions, the bond issue 
nevertheless meets the first element of the 
definition of an industrial development bond 
if the person borrowing the proceeds or leas- 
ing the property from the exempt person 
uses the proceeds or property in his own 
business. Similarly, a bond issue meets this 
element of the industrial development bond 
definition when the exempt person sells prop- 
erty acquired with the proceeds of the bond 
issue in a series of transactions to other per- 
sons who in turn use the property in their 
trade or business. 

In some cases the proceeds of a bond issue 
may be used in part in trades or businesses 
carried on by taxable persons, but not in 
major part. For example, bonds issued by a 
turnpike authority to cover both the cost of 
highway construction and the cost of erect- 
ing incidental facilities, such as gasoline 
service stations and restaurants which are 
leased or sold to private trades or businesses, 
are not industrial development bonds since 
a major portion of the proceeds are not used 
directly or indirectly in trades or businesses 
carried on by taxable persons. 

An “exempt person” for purposes of the 
provision described above is a governmental 
unit or a tax-exempt religious, charitable, 
educational, etc., organization (exempt by 
reason of secs. 501 (a) and 501(c)(3) of the 
code). In this latter case, however, the ex- 
empt organization is included only when it 
uses the proceeds of the bond issue in an 
activity which is not an unrelated trade or 
business as determined elsewhere under the 
tax laws (this determination is to be made 
whether or not the particular organization 
may be subject to the unrelated business 
income tax). 

The result of these exemptions for govern- 
mental units and certain exempt organiza- 
tions is to exempt bond issues such as those 
issued by a State or local governmental unit 
to finance dormitory facilities for tax-exempt 
educational institutions, or to finance hospi- 
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tal facilities for tax-exempt hospitals (chari- 
table), since bond issues for the use of spe- 
cifled types of exempt organizations are not 
included in the first element of the definition 
of industrial development bonds. This results 
because no other person is directly or indi- 
rectly using the dormitory or hospital facili- 
ties in a trade or business. Therefore the 
interest on these bonds is not taxable whether 
or not the bond issue comes within the terms 
of the second element in the definition de- 
scribed below. 

The second element which must be present 
for a bond to be an industrial development 
bond is that it must be in whole or in major 
part either secured by an interest in prop- 
erty used in a trade or business, or in pay- 
ments made with respect to this property, or 
it must be derived from payments in respect 
of property or borrowed money used (or to 
be used) in a trade or business. It is not 
necessary, in order for this second element 
to apply, for the property meeting this ele- 
ment of the industrial development bond 
definition to be the same property referred 
to in the first element of the definition; Le., 
the property securing payment need not be 
the same property for which the bonds are 
issued. The fact that the bond issue may also 
be secured by the full faith and credit of 
the governmental unit does not prevent a 
bond from meeting the second element of the 
industrial development bond test as long 
as payment of the obligation also in major 
part is secured by or to be derived from the 
property or payments referred to above. 

As does the Senate amendment providing 
for a tax on interest on industrial develop- 
ment bonds, the conference substitute also 
excepts bonds issued by a governmental unit 
to provide facilities for certain exempt activi- 
ties even though the activities are carried on 
by a private person in a trade or business. 
These exceptions are in addition to the ex- 
emption for interest on bonds which are part 
of an issue of $1 million or less. 

The conference substitute, by providing an 
exception for a bond issued as part of an 
issue substantially all the proceeds of which 
are to be used for facilities for the following 
listed es, in effect provides that inter- 
est on bonds for these purposes is to be tax 
exempt. The exemption applies to bonds 
issued by a governmental unit to provide: 
(1) residential real property; (2) sports fa- 
cilities; (3) facilities for a convention or 
trade show; (4) airports, docks, wharves, 
mass commuting facilities, parking facilities, 
or facilities for storage or training directly re- 
lated to any of the foregoing; (5) sewage or 
solid waste disposal facilities, facilities for 
the local furnishing of electric energy, gas or 
water; and (6) air or water pollution control 
facilities. 

The exemption for residential real property 
for family units relates to buildings con- 
taining one or more complete living facilities 
which are not intended to be used on a transi- 
ent basis. The facilities to qualify must con- 
tain complete facilities for living, sleeping, 
eating, cooking, and sanitation. Hotels, 
motels, dormitories, fraternity and sorority 
houses, roominghouses, hospitals, sanitar- 
iums, rest homes, and parks and courts for 
mobile homes do not qualify. On the other 
hand, residential real property is intended 
to include facilities which are functionally 
related and subordinate to the space used for 
family units. In addition, the fact that a 
minor portion of a facility is used for other 
nonfamily unit purposes (such as a laundro- 
mat, drugstore, or other retail establishment) 
is not intended to foreclose qualification for 
the facility. 

The exemption for bonds issued to provide 
sports facilities applies, as did the correspond- 
ing Senate amendment, both to spectator 
sport facilities and to participation sport 
facilities. Thus, the exemption applies to 
bonds issued by a governmental unit to pro- 
vide such facilities as baseball and football 
stadiums and indoor sports arenas as well as 
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to provide ski slopes, golf courses, tennis 
courts, swimming pools, and gymnasiums. 
Pacilities directly related to exempt sports 
facilities are intended to be considered sports 
facilities for purposes of this exemption. Fa- 
cilities constructed in connection with, but 
not directly related to, a sports facility, such 
as a ski lodge to be built in connection with 
the development of a ski slope, are not to be 
considered sports facilities. Thus, interest on 
bonds issued in part to furnish the lodge 
is to be tax exempt only if this represent a 
very minor part of the total project and if 
in the case of the total project substantially 
all the proceeds are to be used to develop the 
ski slope and directly related facilities, such 
as a warming house and restaurant, etc. 

The exemption for bonds issued to provide 
convention or trade show facilities applies 
only with regard to special-purpose buildings 
and structures constructed for convention or 
trade shows. This means, for example, that 
the exemption does not apply to bonds issued 
to finance a hotel even though the hotel ex- 
pects and does a major part of its business 
in catering to delegates or participants at 
conventions or trade shows. 

The exemption for storage or training 
facilities directly related to airports, docks, 
wharves, mass commuting and parking facil- 
ities is intended in the case of training to 
include facilities for flight training. In addi- 
tion, facilities for storage with any of the 
foregoing is intended to include conveyors to 
move products from a ship to a silo or other 
storage facility on a wharf. 

In addition to the exemption for the ac- 
tivities listed above, the conference substitute 
also exempts interest on a bond issued as 
part of an issue substantially all the proceeds 
of which are to be used for the acquisition or 
development of land as a site for an indus- 
trial park. An industrial park in general is a 
series of sites for industrial (including 
wholesaling and distributing) plants for 
which a plan has been developed and for 
which there usually are special zoning restric- 
tions. The term “development of land” for 
this purpose includes providing water, 
sewage, etc., facilities, road, railroad, docking 
or other similar transportation facilities, and 
power or communication facilities. Except 
for the facilities referred to above, the term 
does not include the provision of any build- 
ings or structures. 

The conference substitute, as previously 
noted, provides an exemption for an indus- 
trial development bond which is part of an 
issue of $1 million or less. In determining 
whether a bond issue is within the $1 million 
exemption, the proceeds of outstanding prior 
issues, as well as of issues of another govern- 
mental unit, in respect of the principal user 
of facilities constructed with the proceeds of 
the first issue are taken into account if the 
later facilities are located in the same county 
or municipality. Related persons (such as cor- 
porations whose stock is owned by the same 
individual) are considered as one for pur- 
poses of the $1 million exemption. 

The exemptions listed above with respect 
to certain exempt activities, the financing of 
an industrial park, and bond issues of $1 
million or less, do not apply to industrial de- 
velopment bonds during any period in which 
they are held by a person who is a substantial 
user of the facilities constructed with the 
proceeds of the bond. Thus, the interest on 
these bonds which come within the listed 
exceptions is to be taxable when received by 
a substantial user of the facilities. 

The conference substitute applies with re- 
spect to industrial development bonds issued 
on or after May 1, 1968. As do the proposed 
regulation in this regard, the substitute pro- 
vides certain exceptions for bonds in process 
of issue on the effective date of the amend- 
ment. The exceptions for bonds in process 
of issue extend the May 1 effective date to 
bonds issued before January 1, 1969. The first 
two exceptions extend the effective date if, 
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before May 1, the governmental unit issuing 
the bonds, or its voters, had authorized or 
approved the bond issuance, or the project 
in connection with which the proceeds are 
to be used, or the governmental unit had 
made a significant financial commitment in 
connection with the issuance. 

A governmental unit is to be considered 
as having approved a bond issuance within 
the meaning of the first exception if it has 
committed the Government to issue the 
bonds in question. An authorization of a 
bond issue, however, does not require a bind- 
ing commitment on the part of the govern- 
mental unit for this purpose. An agreement 
with the principal user of the facilities to be 
constructed with the bond issuance, a gen- 
eral resolution approving an industrial de- 
velopment project and a bond issuance, or a 
resolution of the governing body providing 
for submission of the bond issue to the voters 
is to qualify the bond issue for this purpose. 
Similarly, a resolution of a local govern- 
mental unit authorizing a bond issue but 
subject to approval of the State (or an 
agency or department of the State) is alsọ 
to qualify the bond issue. 

The third exceptior extends the May 1 
effective date to bonds issued before Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, if, before the earlier date, the 
private party who is to use the bond pro- 
ceeds, or the property to be acquired or im- 
proved with the proceeds, had spent, or had 
committed himself to spend, for purposes re- 
lated to the use of the property, an amount 
equal to 20 percent of the bond proceeds. A 
commitment to purchase power to be used 
in the operation of the property acquired 
with the proceeds of a bond issue is one ex- 
ample of a commitment for purposes of this 
provision. It is the total amount to be spent 
under a contract of this type (even if the 
contract is for a period of years) which is 
the amount of the commitment. Another ex- 
ample of a commitment or expenditure for 
this purpose is an expenditure or a commit- 
ment to spend amounts for raw materials 
to be used in connection with the property 
to be constructed with the bond proceeds, 
The expenditure of funds or the commtiment 
to spend funds to buy timberland for use in 
a paper plant is still another example of what 
would constitute a commitment or expendi- 
ture for this purpose. 

The fourth exception extends the May 1 
effective date to bonds issued before Jan- 
uary 1, 1969, if, before the earlier date, a 
Federal or State economic development (or 
similar) agency had before it, or had ap- 
proved, an application for financial assist- 
ance in conjunction with a project involv- 
ing the bond issue and for which the agency 
extends financial assistance. For purposes of 
this exception, a loan or a grant in aid, or a 
guarantee of bonds issued by a local govern- 
mental unit, is to be considered financial 
assistance, Moreover, for this exception to 
apply, the financial assistance is not re- 
quired to be extended directly to either the 
governmental unit issuing the bonds or to 
the person who is to use the property ac- 
quired or constructed with the bond pro- 
ceeds. It is sufficient in this regard if the 
agency renders financial assistance in con- 
junction with a project which includes the 
property in respect of which the governmen- 
tal unit issues the bonds. 


Section 108. Advertising in a political con- 
vention program (sec. 13 of the Senate bill 
and sec. 276(c) of the code) 

Present law.—Present law denies a deduc- 
tion for an amount paid or incurred for 
advertising in a convention program of a 
political party. This limitation presently ap- 
plies even though the amount paid or in- 
curred might otherwise be deductible as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense. 

Explanation of conference provision.—The 
conference substitute (which is substantially 
the same as the Senate amendment) modifies 
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the present restriction denying a deduction 
for an amount paid or incurred for adver- 
tising in a political convention program to 
allow a deduction for the cost of this adver- 
tising under certain limited circumstances. 
An amount paid or incurred for advertising 
in a political convention program which is 
not deductible under this amendment is not 
deductible under any circumstance. The 
basic limitation of existing law which denies 
a deduction for indirect contributions to 
political parties produces this result. 

This amendment allows a deduction for 
an amount paid or incurred for advertising 
in a political convention program only if the 
convention is one held to nominate candi- 
dates for the offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States. In addition, 
for the deduction to be available, the pro- 
ceeds from the convention program must be 
used solely to defray the cost of conducting 
the convention (or a subsequent convention 
of the party held for the same purpose). 
Finally, under the amendment, an amount 
paid or incurred for advertising in a politi- 
cal convention program is deductible only 
if the amount is reasonable in light of the 
business the taxpayer may expect to receive 
(1) directly as a result of the advertising, or 
(2) as a result of the convention being held 
in an area where the taxpayer has a principal 
place of business. 

This amendment does not permit a deduc- 
tion for any amount paid or incurred which 
is not otherwise allowable as an ordinary and 

business expense for advertising. 
On the other hand, the fact that the cost 
of advertising might otherwise be deductible 
as an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense does not mean that the cost of adver- 
tising in a political convention program is 
necessarily deductible under this provision. 
In order for an ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness advertising expense to be deductible 
under the provision, the expense must sat- 
isfy the more restrictive tests for deductibil- 
ity which the provision imposes. 

For example, the cost of institutional or 
goodwill advertising, if reasonable in 
amount, generally is allowable as a business 
expense deduction under the code. Thus, 
the cost of an advertisement welcoming dele- 
gates to a nonpolitical convention generally 
is deductible even though the advertisement 
merely names the business concern and does 
not refer to its product or try to stimulate 
sales directly to the persons attending the 
convention, Under the limitations of the new 
amendment, however, an amount paid or in- 
curred for institutional advertising of this 
type at a political convention is not deduct- 
ible as a direct advertising expense. Such an 
advertisement could be deductible only if 
the taxpayer has a principal place of busi- 
ness in the area where the convention is 
held. 

Under the amendment, a taxpayer may 
deduct an amount paid or incurred for ad- 
vertising in a political convention program 
only if the amount is reasonable in light of 
the business the taxpayer may expect to re- 
ceive either directly as a result of the adver- 
tising or as a result of the convention being 
held in an area in which he has a principal 
place of business. This test of reasonable- 
ness applies throughout the amendment. It 
means that no deduction is allowable under 
the amendment unless the amount paid or 
incurred for advertising in a political con- 
vention program is no more than the amount 
which is (or would be) paid or incurred for 
comparable advertising in a comparable 
convention program of a nonpolitical or- 
ganization involving comparable attendance. 

These restrictions relating to direct ad- 
vertising or principal place of business are 
intended to be such that in all events no 
amount is to be deductible which is essen- 
tially a political contribution. 

The amendment applies with respect to 
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amounts paid or incurred after January 1, 
1968. 


Section 109. Tax-exempt status of certain 
hospital service organizations (sec. 12 of 
the Senate bill and sec. 501(e) of the code.) 


Present law.—The Internal Revenue Code 
does not now contain any provisions dealing 
specifically with the taxable status of orga- 
nizations which render ordinary commercial 
services only to tax-exempt organizations. 
Accordingly, the Internal Revenue Service 
takes the position that if two or more tax- 
exempt hospitals join together to create an 
entity to perform commercial sery- 
ices for them this entity is not a tax-exempt 
organization. 

Explanation of conference provision.—The 
Senate bill provided that certain entities 
which provide joint services solely to tax- 
exempt hospitals would be tax-exempt or- 
ganizations (and treated like tax-exempt 
hospitals). As a result, they would pay no 
income tax and contributions to them would 
be deductible. The purpose of this type of 
joint service organization is to aid hospitals 
in lowering costs by performing administra- 
tive and other similar services on a joint 
basis. 

To come within the Senate provision, an 
organization must— 

(1) Provide services which if performed on 
its own behalf by a hospital would constitute 
part of its exempt activities, 

(2) Be organized and operated to provide 
services solely for tax-exempt hospitals, in- 
cluding those owned and operated by any 
government agency. 

(3) Be organized and operated on a co- 
operative basis (whether or not under a spe- 
cific state statute on cooperatives) and make 
patronage refunds within 8½ months after 
the close of the taxable year. 

(4) Have its capital stock (if there is stock) 
held solely by its patrons. 

The conferees agreed to the Senate pro- 
vision, but limited it to a joint enterprise 
which is organized and operated solely to 
perform one or more of the following serv- 
ices for hospitals: data processing, purchas- 
ing, warehousing, billing and collection, food, 
industrial engineering, laboratory, printing, 
communications, record center, and person- 
nel. Thus, an organization is not to qualify 
for exemption under this section if it per- 
forms any other services such as, for exam- 
ple, general laundry services or performs any 
services for other than a tax-exempt hospital. 

The amendment is effective for taxable 
years ending after the date of enactment. 


Section 110. Submission of proposal for tax 
reform (sec. 20 of the Senate bill) 


This provision, added by the Senate, pro- 
vides that not later than December 31, 1968, 
the President is to submit to the Congress 
proposals for a comprehensive reform of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. The con- 
ferees accepted this provision without 
change. 

TITLE II—EXPENDITURE CONTROLS (SECS. 2, a, 
AND 4 OF THE SENATE BILL) 


The conference committee agrees with the 
Senate that positive action to impose con- 
trols on the level of Federal expenditures 
must accompany the provision which in- 
creases individual and corporate income 
taxes. The difficult decision to recommend an 
increase in taxes is taken because it is ap- 
parent that such action is required to halt 
inflation, relieve pressures on the domestic 
financial markets, and strengthen the inter- 
national standing of the dollar. Unless ex- 
penditures also are controlled, however, the 
revenue gained from the surcharge might be 
dissipated by increased spending. Inflation 
will continue if a rapid increase in Federal 
expenditures is allowed to offset the impact 
of a tax increase. Continued inflation will 
increase speculation against the dollar and 
weaken the balance of payments. Continued 
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large deficits will also increase the pressures 
in domestic financial markets which have al- 
ready resulted in the highest interest rates 
in over a century. 

Exercise of the necessary degree of control 
over expenditures cannot be assured without 
the approval of explicit provisions imposing 
ceilings on spending and grants of obliga- 
tional authority. 

To impose meaningful limits on Federal 
expenditures, action must be taken on sey- 
eral fronts. It is not enough to set a ceiling 
on the actual expenditures of a given fiscal 
year. Such a ceiling, although necessary, can 
in effect be avoided by postponing rather 
than reducing expenditures, Action must also 
be taken therefore to limit the grants of 
obligational authority under which future 
expenditures are made. Rescissions in exist- 
ing amounts of unspent obligations are also 
important. The bill approved by the confer- 
ees, therefore, not only imposes a ceiling on 
the level of expenditures for the fiscal year 
1969, but also imposes a similar ceiling on 
grants of new obligational authority and 
requires that proposals be submitted for 
rescissions in the amount of outstanding 
unobligated obligational authority. Consist- 
ent with the objective of expenditure con- 
trol, the conferees also approved the imposi- 
tion of a ceiling on the number of Federal 
civilian employees in the executive branch 
of the Government. These provisions are dis- 
cussed below. 


Section 201. Limitation on number of Gov- 
ernment employees 


The Senate bill provided that only two out 
of four vacancies were to be filled in the 
executive branch until such time as the 
number of full-time civilian employees (in- 
cluding the full-time equivalent of the num- 
ber of part-time employees) in the executive 
branch was no higher than the number em- 
ployed on September 20, 1966. The vacancies 
to be filled were to be determined on a Gov- 
ernment-wide basis by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Excepted from this 
provision were employees of the Defense De- 
partment, CIA, postal field service, FBI, em- 
ployees of the TVA engaged in its power pro- 
gram and paid from other than appropriated 
funds, casual employees, employees employed 
without compensation and officers appointed 
by the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. 

The bill approved by the conferees re- 
quires the number of these Federal civilian 
employees to be gradually reduced to, and 
subsequently maintained at the June 1966 
level. Federal full-time permanent employ- 
ment has already increased by about 244,000 
since the end of the fiscal year 1966, 

Under the conference provisions, separate 
limitations are provided for full-time perma- 
nent employees and for part-time and tem- 
porary employees. With regard to the former, 
Federal executive agencies and departments 
are permitted to employ only as many new 
full-time employees as are required to fill 
three out of every four vacancies that occur 
by reason of the resignation, retirement, re- 
moval, or death of existing employees, until 
such time as the overall number of such em- 
ployees is reduced to 2,366,317,5 the number 
of full-time permanent employees on the 
rolls on June 30, 1966, as shown in table 2. 
Once this level is reached, new employees may 
be employed without restriction as long as 
the overall number of full-time civilian em- 
ployees does not exceed this level. It is esti- 
mated that there were as of March 31, 1968, 
2,610,304° full-time permanent civilian em- 
Ployees in the executive departments and 
agencies. 


Does not take into account adjustments 
for exemptions described subsequently which 
make up only a very small percentage of the 
total. 
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TABLE 2.—FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT— 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH 
June 1966-March 1968 


Full-time Temporary Total 
permanent and ecg employment 


Month 


employmen 
2, 366, 317 359,827 2, 226, 144 
„382, 253 394, 2,776, 285 
402, 870 380,179 2,783,049 
2, 418, 146 343.729 2.261.875 
, 428, 1 358,087 2,786,256 
2, 478, 274 344,750 2, 823, 024 
490, 1 464, 403 2, 954, 569 
2, 508, 631 327,800 2,836,431 
2, 524, 958 327,838 2,852,796 
2, 538, 575 332, 374 2,870,949 
2. 545, 545 342, 3 2, 887, 856 
2, 554, 374 339,353 2,893,727 
2, 572, 286 395,678 2,967,964 
2, 481, 884 418,043 2.999, 927 
2, 593, 267 396,107 2,989,374 
2, 592, 715 318,592 2.911, 307 
2,603, 805 311,416 2,915,221 
2,610, 007 7, 2, 917, 099 
mber. 2, 606, 897 421, 524 3, 028, 421 
1968—January_-_.__- 2,606, 176 j 2, 906, 588 
February- ..--- 2, 607, 459 298,226 2.905. 685 
March 2.610, 304 297,234 2, 907, 538 


The number of temporary and part-time 
Federal Government employees in any one 
month is not to exceed the number of similar 
employees on the rolls in the corresponding 
month of the calendar year 1967. The month- 
ly total of part-time employees in 1967 also 
is shown in table 2. 

Exemptions are provided from the terms 
of this provision for persons appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, for casual employees, for em- 
ployees serving without compensation, and 
for up to 70,000 persons between the ages of 
16 to 22 who may be provided summer em- 
ployment under programs for the economi- 
cally or educationally disadvantaged. 

The limitations are to be applied by each 
executive agency and department. However, 
the Director of the Budget is authorized to 
reassign vacancies from one department or 
agency to another when in his opinion such 
reassignment is necessary or appropriate 
because of the creation of a new department 
or agency, because of a change in functions, 
or in order to obtain the more efficient oper- 
ation of the Government. 

It is important to note that this enables 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 
prevent reductions in employment levels in 
any agency where this would seriously inter- 
fere with the operation of the Government 
by making larger reductions in employment 
in other agencies. In keeping with the June 
30, 1966 date, the provision is carefully de- 
signed so that it can be operated in such 
a fashion that whenever any agency has 
reached its June 30, 1966 level, then it can 
be in a position to resume full appointment. 
To this end, the conferees believe that the 
more efficient operation of the Government 
means that the Director of the Budget 
generally should reassign vacancies to any 
agency which has reached its June 30, 1966 
level. For example, in applying this provision 
in the case of the Veterans’ Administration 
(including all such employees working in 
veterans hospitals), no reduction should be 
required in employee levels below that of 
June 30, 1966, in the case of permanent or 
full-time employees. 

In addition, the Director is authorized, in 
effect, to pool all agencies with 50 or fewer 
full-time permanent civilian employees to 
permit the three out of four vacancy rule to 
be applied on an overall basis for these agen- 
cies without separate regard to the number 
of vacancies in any one of them. The deter- 
mination of the vacancies to be filled in 
these pooled agencies is to be made by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

When a full-time permanent civilian em- 
ployee is transferred from one department 
or agency to another, the agency from which 
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the employee is transferred is to be per- 
mitted to fill the vacancy without regard to 
this provision. The agency to which the 
employee is transferred, however, must re- 
gard the employee as an appointment under 
the terms of this provision. This rule takes 
account of the fact that a transfer within 
the Government does not represent a reduc- 
tion in the number of existing employees, 
but at the same time removes any incentive 
for agencies to recruit new employees from 
other agencies in an effort to avoid the 
impact of this provision. 

As indicated previously, under the terms of 
the Senate amendment, Federal agencies 
(with the exceptions previously described) 
would have been permitted to fill only two 
out of every four vacancies until the total 
number of employees, including both the 
number of full-time permanent employees 
and the number of part-time and tempo- 
rary employees (enumerated on a full-time- 
equivalent basis), was reduced to the num- 
ber employed on September 20, 1966. The 
conferees concluded that the transition to 
the permanent limitation would be so rapid 
under the Senate bill as to cause severe dis- 
locations in some agencies and departments. 
For this reason the conferees shifted over 
to a rule allowing three out of four va- 
cancies to be filled instead of two out of 
four. With this modified rule the conferees 
concluded that it was better to apply such 
a rule to all governmental agencies and not 
to exclude major departments or agencies 
which, although they perform essential 
functions, should be able to share in the re- 
duction in employment. 

The conferees agreed that it was appro- 
priate to include part-time and temporary 
employees under a separate limitation to 
preclude the substitution of part-time em- 
ployees for full-time employees. Including 
both categories under a single limitation 
would not take account of the normal sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the number of part- 
time and temporary Federal employees. By 
establishing a separate limitation for each 
group, the conferees provided for seasonal 
variations in part-time and temporary em- 
ployment while maintaining the effect of the 
Senate provision. 

The conferees agreed to establish a limita- 
tion based upon the number of employees 
on the Federal payroll at the end of the 
fiscal year 1966 because of the difficulty of 
determining, accurately the number em- 
ployed on September 20, 1966. 

The conferees do not contemplate that the 
ceilings on employment provided by this pro- 
vision are to be avoided by contracting work 
outside the Government. The expenditure 
limitations should aid in preventing this. 
However, in addition, it is expected that the 
Bureau of the Budget and the agency heads 
will see to it that contract work is not sub- 
stituted for personal services performed by 
governmental employees. 

The determinations of what constitutes a 
full-time employee, a permanent position, a 
temporary position and a part-time employee 
are to be based on the definitions used by the 
Bureau of the Budget. (See, for example, Cir- 
cular No. A-64, revised, dated June 28, 1965.) 
A casual employee is to be considered one 
classified as an “intermittent” employee in 
the circular referred to. 

Nothing in this section is to supersede or 
modify the reemployment rights of any per- 
son under section 9 of the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967 or any other provision of 
law conferring reemployment rights upon 
persons who have performed active duty in 
the Armed Forces. 

This section is to take effect on the first 
day of the first month which begins after the 
date of enactment of this bill. 

Section 202. Reduction of $6 billion in er- 
penditures in fiscal year 1969 

A reduction in Federal expenditures below 

the amounts estimated in the budget for the 
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fiscal year 1969 as proposed in January is a 
vital part of the comprehensive effort to re- 
duce the budget deficit to manageable pro- 
portions. A tax increase unaccompanied by 
controls over spending could merely result 
in an increase in Federal expenditures. Such 
an increase in expenditures would offset 
whatever effect a tax increase would have in 
dampening inflationary pressures, 

Undef the provisions of the bill approved 
by the conferees, expenditures and net lend- 
ing during the fiscal year 1969 are not to 
exceed $180,062 million except by the amount 
by which expenditures and net lending for 
any of the following exceed the budget esti- 
mates presented for it in January: 

(1) Amounts which the President may de- 
termine are necessary for special support of 
Vietnam operations (the amount included 
in the budget is $26,264 million; see p. 83 
of the budget document): 

(2) Amounts for interest on Federal Gov- 
ernment debt (the amount included in the 
budget is $14,400 million; see p. 53 of the 
budget document) ; 

(3) Amounts for veterans benefits and 
services (th~ amount included in the budget 
is $7,342 million; see p. 161 of the budget doc- 
ument); and 

(4) Amounts for payments from trust 
funds established by the Social Security Act 
(the amount included in the budget is $36,- 
042 million; see outlays of first four funds 
in table C-4, p. 488, of the budget document). 

The budget submitted by the President 
in January proposed expenditures totaling 
$186,062 million (budget document, p. 55). 
Thus, this provision requires that proposed 
spending be reduced by $6 billion. Actual 
spending may exceed $180,062 million if ex- 
penditures in the four excepted categories in 
total exceed the amounts proposed in the 
January budget, but in the absence of this 
limitation, any such increases would pre- 
sumably also have been added to the total of 
$186,062 million. 

It is the hope of the conferees that the 
reduction in expenditures will be achieved 
by Congress through its action on the appro- 
priations bills, It was realized, however, that 
congressional action might fail to reduce ex- 
penditures by the full required amount. For 
this reason, the conferees have approved a 
provision which requires that the President 
reserve from expenditure and net lending 
such amounts as may be necessary to carry 
out this provision. Therefore, to the extent 
that congressional action on appropriations 
bills does not reduce expenditures to the 
required amount, the President is to make 
reductions, in the manner which he considers 
most appropriate, until the $6 billion reduc- 
tion is reached. 


Section 203. Reduction of $10 billion in new 
obligational authority 


Attempts to reduce exepnditures will 
achieve little success in the long run unless 
they are accompanied by reductions in new 
obligational authority. Unless reductions are 
made in authorizations to spend, expenditure 
reductions may be merely temporary because 
they postpone rather than actually eliminate 
expenditures. The conferees, therefore, con- 
cluded that a reduction in expenditures 
should be accompanied by reductions in ob- 
ligational authority. 

Under the terms of this provision, total 
new obligational authority and loan au- 
thority provided in the fiscal year 1969 are 
not to exceed $191,723 million, except for 
authority in excess of the amounts proposed 
in the 1969 budget for the following: 

(1) Amounts necessary in the judgment of 
the President for special support of Vietnam 
operations ($25,405 million as reported by 
the Bureau of the Budget) ; 

(2) Amounts for interest on Government 
debt ($14.4 billion; see p. 168 of the budget); 

(3) Amounts for veterans benefits and 
services ($7,817 million; see p. 161 of the 
budget); and 
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(4) Amounts for payments from trust 
funds established by the Social Security Act 
($41,765 million; see receipts of first four 
funds shows in table 4-C, p, 488 of the 
budget). 

This is a reduction of $10 billion below the 
level of $201,723 million of proposed new 
obligational authority shown in the budget. 
(See p. 53 of the budget.) 

As in the case of expenditures, the con- 
ferees urge C. to reduce requests for 
new obligational authority to the extent nec- 
essary to meet the limitation imposed by this 
provision. In this connection, it should be 
noted that congressional action on appro- 
priation bills directly determines the 
amounts of new obligational authority 
whereas it has only an indirect effect on 
expenditures in a given fiscal year. In the 
event that congressional appropriations of 
new obligational authority exceeds the limi- 
tation, however, the President is to be re- 

to reserve amounts of obligation and 
loan authority, in the manner he deems ap- 
propriate, to the extent necessary to reduce 
total grants of authority to the limitation 
imposed. The amounts which the President 
reserves in this manner (other than any 
amounts received from trust funds) are re- 
scinded as of the close of the fiscal year 
1969. The President, at the time of the sub- 
mission of his budget for the fiscal year 
1970, is to make a report to Congress iden- 
tifying the amounts he has reserved under 
this provision. 


Section 204. Specific recommendations for $8 
billion recisston in old obligational 
authority 


As indicated in connection with the prior 
provision, attempts to make expenditure 
reductions effective will achieve little success 
in the long run unless they are accompanied 
by reductions in obligational authority, 
since otherwise expenditures may be merely 
postponed to subsequent years, The reduc- 
tion of $10 billion in new obligational 
authority specified in the prior provision 
gives assurance that grants of new authority 
will not give rise to sharply increased ex- 

tures in future years. However, to be 
sure that obligational authority created in 
prior years is not available after the fiscal 
year 1969 to maintain higher expenditure 
levels, it is also necessary that carryovers of 
obligational authority be reduced. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to determine in advance the 
specific areas in which these reductions can 
be made. 

Therefore, this provision provides that the 
President is to make a specific study and 
analysis of unobligated balances of appro- 
priations and other obligational and loan 
authority which remain available for obliga- 
tion or commitment after the fiscal year 
1969. He is to make a report on these un- 
obligated balances to Congress and include 
specific recommendations for legislation 
rescinding not less than $8 billion of these 
unobligated balances. This report is to be 
submitted at the time of the submission of 
the 1970 budget to Congress. 

The budget document estimates that there 
will be unspent authorizations enacted in 
prior years totaling $222,301 million avail- 
able for expenditure or net lending at the 
start of the fiscal year 1969. Of this amount 
$140,063 million is expected to be unobli- 
gated at the beginning of the fiscal year 1969. 
By the end of 1969 unspent obligational 
authority is expected to have increased to 
$236,380 million and of this $145,672 million 
is è to be unobligated. It is out of 
this latter unobligated balance that the 
recommended 88 billion of rescissions is to 
be made. 

Section 205. Applications of certain formulas 

Under present law, in the case of certain 
appropriations, the grant or other distribu- 
tion of the funds among the recipients of the 
funds is determined automatically under the 
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law by the application of a formula involy- 
ing the amount appropriated or made avail- 
able for distribution. 

With regard to the expenditure reduction 
set forth in section 202, and the reduction 
in new obligational authority set forth in 
section 203, it is hoped that Congress will 
make most of those reductions itself, but 
failing that, it is believed imperative that 
the President make the reduc- 
tions. To the extent that the distribution of 
funds among recipients occurs automatical- 
ly under a formula relating to the amount 
appropriated, the President presumably 
could not under present law reserve any 
such funds. This section enables him to do 
so by specifying that after the President 
has reserved any appropriations where these 
formulas apply in order to bring about the 
$6 billion expenditure reduction or the $10 
billion obligational reduction, the amount 
after the reduction by the President is to 
be substituted for the amount appropriated 
or otherwise made available under the 
formula in determining the amount which is 
to be distributed to the recipients. 


TITLE I1I—SOCIAL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


Section 301. Limitation on Federal financial 
participation with respect to aid to fam- 
ilies with dependent children (sec. 14(a) 
of the Senate bill) 


Present law.—The Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 set a limitation of Federal 
financial participation in the AFDC program 
which is related to the proportion of the 
child population under age 18 in a State 
who may receive aid because of the absence 
of a parent from the home. Under the 
limitation, this proportion is based upon the 
ratio of the average monthly number of chil- 
dren in a State dependent because of the ab- 
sence of a parent during the first calendar 
quarter of 1968 to the child population in 
such State on January 1, 1968. This limita- 
tion would become effective July 1, 1968. 

Explanation of conference provision.—The 
Senate bill would have deleted the limita- 
tion of present law. The conferees postponed 
the effective date of the provision in present 
law from July 1, 1968, to July 1, 1969. 

In addition, the ratio which determines 
the percentage limitation of Federal Govern- 
ment financial participation is to include 
a higher average monthly number of cases 
when the caseload is increased because of a 
State’s complying with a judicial decision 
by a U.S. court of competent jurisdiction 
with respect to State laws establishing dura- 
tion of residence requirements or the so- 
called man-in-the-house rules. In this event, 
the average monthly number of cases is to 
include the additional children who receive 
assistance under the AFDC program during 
the calendar quarter beginning on April 1, 
1969, as a result of a State's complying with 
such court decisions. 

For example, a particular State with a 
child population of 1 million in January 
1968 might have 30,000 children on its wel- 
fare rolls during January, February, and 
March 1968 because of the absence of their 
father from the home. Under present law, 
Federal participation in AFDC payments 
to this type of child would be limited to 3 
percent of the child population of this State 
(30,000 is 3 percent of 1 million). Under the 
amendment agreed to by the conferees, if 
a subsequent court decision results in an 
addition of 10,000 such children to the rolls 
during April, May, and June 1969, these 
10,000 children will be added to the original 
30,000, and the percentage limitation will be 
increased from 3 to 4 percent (40,000 is 4 
percent of 1 million). 


Section 302. Unemployed fathers—unem- 
ployment compensation (sec, 14 (c) and 
(d) of the Senate bill) 

Present law.—Under present provisions of 
the AFDC program, assistance payments 
under the unemployed fathers provision are 
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prohibited for any month for which the 
father receives any unemployment com- 
pensation for any part of the month. 

Explanation of conference provision.—The 
Senate bill would have eliminated this pro- 
hibition, permitting AFDC to be received 
in the same month as unemployment com- 
pensation. The conferees provided that as- 
sistance payments under the AFDC program 
with respect to an unemployed father are 
to be denied only with respect to any week 
or part of a week for which the father re- 
celves unemployment compensation. Thus, 
if the unemployment compensation is re- 
ceived for the first week in a month, this is 
not to prevent AFDC payments with respect 
to later weeks in the month. 


Section 303. Medical assistance (medicaid) 
program (sec. 16 of the Senate bill) 

Present law.—Present law prohibits, effec- 
tive January 1, 1968, the payment of Federal 
matching funds under title XIX toward the 
cost of services which would have been cov- 
ered under the supplementary medical in- 
surance program if a State had purchased 
such coverage for its medicaid eligibles. 

Explanation of conference provision.— The 
conferees accepted the Senate provision un- 
der which the effective date of the provision 
described above has been postponed until 
January 1, 1970. This action coordinates the 
effective date with the date on which States 
are required under existing law to have title 
XIX programs in operation and the date un- 
til which they may exercise their option to 
purchase supplementary medical insurance 
on behalf of aged medically needy persons 
under title XIX. 


IV. SENATE AMENDMENTS NOT INCLUDED IN 
CONFERENCE SUBSTITUTE 


Income from advertising in periodicals of 
exempt organizations (sec. 11 of the Sen- 
ate bill) 


This section, which the conferees deleted, 
would have provided that the advertising in- 
come which an exempt organization receives 
in publishing a periodical is to be exempt 
from the tax on unrelated trade or business 
income if the publication of the periodical is 
substantially related to the exempt activities 
of the organization. Under Treasury r 
tions adopted on December 11, 1967, advertis- 
ing income from publishing an exempt peri- 
Odical is subject to tax effective for taxable 
years after December 12, 1967. Un- 
der the regulations, advertising income is tax- 
able to the extent it exceeds any deductions 
properly attributable to it, plus any losses on 
the feature or editorial portions of the mag- 
azine in excess of subscription income. 

The section would have applied to all tax- 
able years to which the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 applied. 


Import quotas on tertile articles (sec. 18 
of the Senate bill) 

The Senate amendment contained a sec- 
tion, which the conferees deleted, imposing 
import quotas on textiles. The quotas were to 
apply to natural and manmade fibers (but 
not to unprocessed natural fibers such as raw 
cotton and raw wool). The quotas were to 
be based on the average imports in each 
category during the 6-year period 1961 
through 1966. Adjustments in the quotas es- 
tablished by this procedure were to be per- 
mitted if domestic consumption of the tex- 
tiles in a given category increased (or de- 
creased). In such cases, the quota would be 
increased (or decreased) in proportion to the 
increase (or decrease) in domestic consump- 
tion provided the annual change was more 
than 5 percent. 

A provision of the Senate amendment 
specified that the quotas were not to apply 
if the President was able to obtain agree- 
ments with the foreign countries supplying 
textiles under which shipments of foreign 
textiles into the United States would be lim- 
ited. To give the President time to nego- 
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tiate these agreements, the quotas were to 
become effective 180 days after the date of 
enactment, 

Concurrently with the announcement of 
the conference decision, Chairman Wilbur D. 
Mills, of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, announced that on June 4 the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means would be- 
gin extensive public hearings on the sub- 
ject of the foreign trade of the United States. 
These hearings include not only the admin- 
istration trade bill, but also a broad variety 
of proposals relative to both imports and to 
exports. Such subjects, for example, as quotas, 
either on an across-the-board or an item- 
by-item basis, American selling price, and 
antidumping are included. 


Foreign nations indebted to the United 
States (sec. 19 of the Senate bill) 

The Senate amendment contained a sec- 
tion which would have required the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to demand payment, 
from all countries that are more than 90 days 
in arrears, of principal or interest on debts 
owed to the United States, including debts 
which arose from either World War I or World 
War II. The amendment would also have pro- 
hibited redemption in gold of dollars pres- 
ented to the Treasury by a country that is 
in arrears by requiring that the dollars be 
credited against the debts owed to this coun- 


The conferees deleted this provision sub- 
ject to an understanding that the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Treasury 
would make a study of appropriate and prac- 
tical terms and conditions for payment of the 
amounts of indebtedness of foreign countries 
to the United States which are past due and 
unpaid and report the results of this study to 
the Congress. 

Prior work for unemployed fathers under 
AFDC program (sec. 14(b) of the Senate 
bill) 

Present law provides that a father must 
have a specified history of prior employment 
in order for the family to be eligible for aid 
to families with dependent children by reason 
of the father’s unemployment. The Senate 
bill would have eliminated this prior work 
requirement. The conference agreement by 
omitting this provision retains the work re- 
quirement of present law. 

Effective date of family planning services 
requirement under AFDC (sec. 15 of the 
Senate bill) 

The Social Security Amendments of 1967 
provided that family planning services be 
offered to all appropriate AFDC participants. 
The Senate provision provided that in the 
case of a State which does not now provide 
the required family planning services, the 
amendment in the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1967 would not apply to that State 
until after the close of the State’s first regular 
legislative session beginning after April 1, 
1968. 

The conferees omitted this provision. The 
conference committee did this because it 
does not believe that the provisions of exist- 
ing law in this regard require any State to 
provide family planning services contrary to 
State statute and expects the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to so inter- 
pret and administer this provision. 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas will be recognized for 2 hours 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin will 
be recognized for 2 hours. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 20 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, in the almost 30 years I 
have been a Member of this body, in- 
cluding World War II, I doubt that we 
ever faced as many difficult problems 
relating to the fiscal affairs of Govern- 
ment as we face at this hour. It is for 
that reason, Mr. Speaker, that earlier I 
said that I thought this was certainly 
one of the most important votes the 
membership of the House had been 
called upon to cast during my tenure in 
Congress. 

We have a basic problem of budget 
deficits. 

We have a basic problem of domestic 
inflation. 

We have a basic problem of high in- 
terest rates. 

We have a basic problem of an im- 
balance in our balance of payments. 

And growing out of these problems, 
we have an especially serious problem 
of the growing concern over the dollar in 
international markets. 

Let me discuss each of these just 
briefly, if I may. 

It now appears quite evident that the 
fiscal year which will end in 10 days, 
on the basis of the unified budget con- 
cept, will conclude with a deficit of $25 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, on the basis of the ad- 
ministrative budget adjusted for PC’s, it 
appears that we will end the fiscal year 
1968 with a deficit of $28 billion. In the 
upcoming fiscal year 1969, it looks now 
as though, without this action to offset 
it, we are faced with a prospect of a defi- 
cit of $24 billion on the unified budget 
concept. 

Mr. Speaker, when you look at the ad- 
ministrative budget concept, again ad- 
justed for the PC’s proposed for fiscal 
year 1969, the prospect is for a deficit of 
$31.3 billion unless something is done. 

These deficits are closely connected to 
another of the issues now before us, the 
issue of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, in the first quarter, in my 
opinion, there was a definite change, with 
respect to the type of inflation from that 
which we had been experiencing during 
the fall and late summer of 1967. I was 
thoroughly convinced as we conducted 
hearings on the question of the Presi- 
dent’s surcharge, that the inflation was 
due to what the economists call cost- 
push. Very little can be done through 
taxation to halt cost-push inflation 
quickly. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the first quarter 
of this year and in April and May, and 
this far into June, we cannot say that 
we just have a cost-push type of infla- 
tion. We have now what Bill Martin told 
us last fall he expected to occur some- 
time after the first of the year. We now 
have inflation from demand-pull factors 
as well as cost-push factors. 

Now, let me point out what I think is 
clear evidence of the excessive demand 
in this economy. 

Prices rose by 4.1 percent on an an- 
nual basis in April. That is the highest 
increase in prices on an annual basis that 
we have had since we began consideration 
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of this entire matter of expenditures and 
taxation. 

In the first quarter we had an increase 
in gross national product of $19.4 bil- 
lion. If I am not wrong, that is the 
largest quarterly increase in gross na- 
tional product that we have experienced. 
But if we analyze it, we find that it is 
not real—nearly 50 percent of it is due 
to inflation. 

One of the most serious demand fac- 
tors involved in the first quarter upsurge 
was a decline in the savings rate of the 
American people from a fourth quarter 
level of 74% percent to a first quarter 
1968 level of 6.6 percent. Not only did 
Americans earn more spendable money 
than ever before, but they decreased their 
rate of savings thereby increasing de- 
mand still further. 

Let me pick out just one item of sales. 
In the first quarter of this year auto- 
mobile sales were up 13 percent over 
what they were in November of 1967. 
Thirteen percent. Now, that is a pretty 
big change in a period of just 3 or 4 
months. Corporate profits rose to $89 bil- 
lion, on an annual rate basis, in the first 
quarter of 1968. What were corporate 
profits in 1967? About $80 billion. 

For a period during 1967 businesses 
held production down to work off inven- 
tories that had been built up to rather 
high levels during 1966. That was a defla- 
tionary factor. But this year businesses 
have begun again to try to build up in- 
ventories, which is an inflationary factor. 
All of these factors—plus the fact that 
plant and equipment expenditures by 
business are up $3 billion in the first 
quarter of 1968 over last year’s rate— 
added together not only provide the evi- 
dence of excessive demand inflation, but 
also of a demand inflation that is con- 
tinuously increasing in intensity. The 
economy is overheated and becoming 
progressively more so. 

I do not need to talk to you of rates of 
unemployment or rates of employment. 
When we look at these factors we see 
that we have just about reached the ca- 
pacity of our labor force, even though 
manufacturing industry may have some 
unused or idle plant capacity. It does 
not make any difference whether you 
have some unused plant and equipment 
or not unless you have the skilled hands 
to use it. 

Let us look now at interest rates. Last 
year we were appalled by the fact that 
interest rates had risen to a level greater 
than any level in the last 40 or 50 years. 
Do you realize that so far in 1968 interest 
rates have risen further and are now 
higher than they have been in over 100 
years? This is in spite of the fact that 
to my way of thinking the Federal Re- 
serve has not yet clamped down like it 
did in 1966. 

Just to give you an example, AAA 
corporate bonds, which are considered 
to be the blue chips of all bonds, perhaps, 
outside of high grade municipals or Fed- 
eral Government bonds, were up one full 
point from May of 1967 to May of 1968— 
one full point from 5.25 percent to 6.25 
percent. 

The interest rate on mortgage money— 
the money that is borrowed in order to 
own a home—has reached 7.5 percent to 
8 percent. 
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Are these conditions and interest rates 
wholesome for our economy? 

The Federal Government is having its 
troubles, too. Do you know what the Fed- 
eral Government is now paying on 3- to 
5-year issues? Almost 6 percent. You 
remember in 1966 how appalled we were 
that the rate had gone to 5 percent. In 
1968 we do not have a 5-percent rate, we 
have almost a 6-percent rate. 

Let me look at the balance of payments 
for just a moment. We have gone along 
for along time enjoying the great luxury 
of spending more abroad than we earn. 
It has been possible for the United 
States, because of its gold reserves, to 
incur deficits in its balance of payments 
in most of the years since World War II 
partly because we ended World War II. 
I believe, with about $25 billion of gold 
on hand. 

In 1953—and I am just taking you 
back because it is 15 years through three 
administrations up through and to 
1968—your Government owned and had 
at Fort Knox $22 billion in gold. And yet, 
even though we had imbalances in our 
balance of payments from 1950 up to 
1953, the world only possessed $6.5 bil- 
lion of I O U’s abroad outside the United 
States as claims against our gold. 

Now, just 15 years later, what is the 
situation? We have seen the $22 billion 
drop to $10.4 billion of gold. We have 
seen the $6.5 billion in I O U’s rise to $33 
billion. 

How did all of this happen? It hap- 
pened because we have been incurring 
deficits in our balance of payments. We 
have had imbalances in our balance of 
payments in every year since 1950, ex- 
cept 1957. After we imposed the interest 
equalization tax the imbalances de- 
creased somewhat until 1967. In 1965 and 
1966, for example, the deficit in our pay- 
ments balance was only $1.3 billion in 
both years. In 1967, however, the deficit 
was $3.6 billion and actually reached the 
annual rate of $7.4 billion in the fourth 
quarter. There were special factors in the 
fourth quarter, but even in the first quar- 
ter this year the deficit is at an annual 
rate of $2.4 billion as contrasted to the 
annual rate figure of $2.1 billion in the 
first quarter o? last year. 

Now, we could afford deficits in our 
balance of payments in 1953—it was not 
too much of a problem. Today it is a 
very serious problem. What do we find 
happening? Representatives of many in- 
dustries are coming to the Committee on 
Ways and Means during these hearings 
we are conducting on balance-of-trade 
problems, to call our attention to the 
fact that imports which compete with 
what they produce are on the upswing. 

The statistics seem to bear them out. 
From 1960 to 1965 our balance of trade 
was favorable to the extent of $4.8 billion 
to $6.7 billion in each of these years. In 
1966, however, this balance decreased to 
$3.7 billion and in 1967 to $3.5 billion. 
And toward the end of 1968 our trade was 
only a little more than in balance. In 
1968 the situation is still worse. 

During the month of March we even 
had a deficit in our balance of trade. 

In April it went back slightly—about 
halfway to what used to be considered 
normal—and then in May our balance 
of trade again deteriorated. 
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This deterioration is offsetting some of 
the positive actions we took earlier this 
year to try to improve our balance of 
payments for the year 1968. 

We are not gaining. We are going 
backward in spite of the positive action 
we have taken. Why? Because when in- 
flationary rises in this country exceed 
such rises abroad, there is no way in 
the world, with the highest tariffs that 
you could write—that you could keep 
imports from coming into the United 
States in greater quantities than that in 
which our exports go abroad. 

This rise in prices alone compared to 
the much slower rise in prices in the rest 
of the free world is causing these imports 
to come in in greater amounts relatively, 
than our exports are going abroad. 

Our favorable balance of trade in the 
past has been our strong point, offsetting 
the deficits in other types of payments. 
Now this has worsened. 

The cumulative effect of these balance- 
of-payments deficits has removed the 
flexibility we formerly had. Now with all 
those dollars being held abroad and the 
shrunken size of our gold stock we can- 
not afford to let this situation continue. 

But my other one concern closely tied 
in with the balance-of-payments prob- 
lem is the growing concern abroad over 
the strength of our dollar, and its stabil- 
ity and- value in the international 
markets. 

There has never been, in my opinion, 
a time as critical as today in the inter- 
national money markets of this world. 
Since World War I the dollar has been 
used as a reserve currency. Many coun- 
tries have been holding their reserves for 
their currencies in dollars rather than 
gold because they respected the value of 
the dollar. Because of this respect for the 
dollar many foreigners besides the mone- 
tary authorities also hold their funds in 
dollar balances. 

But now they have begun to question 
the desirability of holding so much of 
their reserves or balances in dollars. They 
have raised questions now as to whether 
they want to hold 33 billion in dollars 
that we say is redeemable in gold. 

If we do not restore confidence to the 
extent that it has previously existed in 
our dollar, how long can we expect these 
people who own $33 billion, knowing that 
we have $10.4 billion worth of gold, to 
refrain from asking for a conversion of 
at least a part of those dollar holdings? 

Now they have a right, I think, to be 
somewhat concerned as to what we do— 
if they are to continue to hold these dol- 
lars and not ask for gold. 

Now why am I concerned? I have 
talked to some economists who say that 
no harm will come if we break the tie of 
our dollars to gold and allow our dollars 
to float; that is, if we allow the value of 
the dollar, in terms of other currencies, 
to be determined by the supply of, and 
demand for, dollars relative to that for 
the other currencies. What this means 
is that the value of the dollar would vary 
from day to day and from currency to 
currency according to what the several 
countries of the free world think it is 
worth, rather than having a fixed rela- 
tionship to gold of $35 an ounce. 

Can you carry on world trade, and are 
you going to help the situation of our 
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imbalance in payments if exporters and 
importers of goods do not have a fixed 
price at which they are selling or buy- 
ing their goods? Will other countries 
want to hold dollars as a reserve for 
their currency if its value changes from 
day to day? 

There has never deen as much concern 
in a country, justifiably as much con- 
cern about the future of world trade as 
this great country of yours and mine 
faces, for while something like 6 per- 
cent of the people live here, yet we 
conduct 17 percent of the trade of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, as much as I have ever been in 
my life about anything, that if imme- 
diate action is not taken to correct this 
situation, it will not be long in this 
country before the overheated economy 
will fall by its own weight and become 
an underheated economy with high levels 
of unemployment. It is just that serious. 

Because of these developments—the 
budget deficits, the domestic inflation, 
the high interest rates, the imbalance 
in our payments, and the concern abroad 
with the dollar—it was finally concluded 
by the conferees on the part of the House 
that we would go to conference with the 
Senate, which had adopted nothing in 
the world but the President’s 10-percent 
surcharge that we had been conducting 
hearings on, and that we would work 
out with them those expenditure limi- 
tations that we could first get the Appro- 
priations Committees of the House and 
of the Senate to agree to imposing. We 
did so because, as I have said, and I be- 
lieve deeply, it will do no good to take 
$10 billion out of the American taxpay- 
ers’ pocket if it is just brought to Wash- 
ington and spent on additional Federal 
expenditures. 

The gentleman from Texas, my beloved 
friend, the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, developed an expendi- 
ture reduction program within his com- 
mittee. The last action of the Ways and 
Means Committee on October 3 had 
been to place on the shelf the Presi- 
dent’s tax request until such a program 
was agreed to. We went then to the Ways 
and Means Committee, Mr. Byrnes, Mr. 
Curtis, Mr. Kinc, Mr. Bocas, and my- 
self, the five conferees, and said, “Tell 
us what you want to do.” 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
by a vote of 17 to 6, with 2 voting “pres- 
ent,” instructed us to take with us a reso- 
lution similar to that of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, and the 10-percent 
surcharge, or a rate increase developing 
the same amount of money, and work out 
in conference a combination package. 

The Ways and Means Committee 
acted. The Appropriations Committee 
acted. The House conferees took those 
actions to conference. The Senate was 
adamant upon two of its provisions but 
would accept two that the House de- 
veloped. The Senate wanted a $6 billion 
spending reduction. The House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations suggested we add 
into the bill a $10 billion reduction on 
appropriations and that we call upon 
the President to develop not less than $8 
billion of itemized recissions and submit 
them to us. 

We felt we must reach a compromise 
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because of the precarious condition of 
our economy and our fiscal situation. We 
felt we had sufficient instruction from 
the two committees of the House at least 
primarily involved in this situation to 
reach such a compromise. 

The tax surcharge provision is what 
the administration introduced earlier. 
There is no significant change in it. It 
is what the President has been advocat- 
ing all along. The Senate did not want 
us to adopt new tax rates instead. 
Frankly, I would have preferred such a 
rate change. 

Now I find, after all of our work, after 
the hours that we spent trying to de- 
velop a package that we thought met the 
conditions that the Ways and Means 
Committee members had adopted on 
October 3 last, that people say, “I would 
vote for this, WIL un, if you could assure 
me that the $6 billion is actually going 
to be cut, and if it is going to be cut 
evenly over the whole of the year and not 
in the last 6 months.” 

Let me see if I can provide that assur- 
ance, First of all, the President of the 
United States, after the vote occurred 
here on the issue of $4 billion or $6 bil- 
lion expenditure reduction, stated he 
would accept the $6 billion. He said: 

After the measure gets to me, if it is in 
the amount that the conference report con- 
tains— 


That was $6 billion— 

I will sign it. Then we will ask the Budget 
Director to review with all the Departments 
the cut. 

We generally feel that they will be divided 
in non-Vietnam defense expenditures and 
other budget expenditures. But I do not have 
the time or the information that would per- 
mit me to outline in specific detail how they 
would add up. 


Of course, the Congress can do all this 
job itself. I hope it will. On the basis of 
what we have done in the House on six 
appropriation bills here so far, I am told 
that we have cut 9 percent in obliga- 
tional authority, new appropriations. If 
we continue at that pace, and hold our 
cuts in conference, we will equal and 
maybe exceed the $10 billion that the 
Appropriations Committee suggested we 
specify as the reduction in grants of new 
obligational authority. We should also 
account for much of the $6 billion ex- 
penditure cut. 

If we do not reach the full $6 billion 
expenditure reduction, it is true we tell 
the President, “You have got to do the 
job that we did not do,” and we give to 
the President the authority to make the 
additional reductions. If we do not cut 
obligational authority as much as we say 
we want them cut, then the President 
has to do that, too, but he has to report 
back to us in connection with his mes- 
sage on the 1970 budget where the cuts 
have been made, item by item. 

Let us not say for 1 minute that, while 
we believe conditions are serious and 
that something must be done, we cannot 
trust the President of the United States 
or the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget to do it. I say we do not need to 
rely on trust alone. 

Mr. Zwick was surprised that anybody 
could have any question when we raised 
the point with him. He pointed out to 
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me that language in the law which the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], the 
very distinguished gentleman, had called 
to my attention earlier. Mr. Zwick said 
that language would be interpreted by 
the Bureau of the Budget as though it 
were applicable to a spending limitation. 

What does it mean? It means that the 
$6 billion reduction will be spread evenly 
over the 12 months. Oh, it might be $501 
or $510 million in one month and $498 
million in another, but it will be as close 
to $500 million a month as possible. 

Let me tell you of another reason, 
which is the “clincher.” Even if the ad- 
ministration did not try to comply with 
the reduction, they would have to. Do 
Members know what the debt ceiling for 
fiscal year 1969 is going to be? On the 
basis of action we took last year it will 
be $365 billion. Do Members know what 
the statutory debt will be on December 
15, 1968, if these proposed expenditure 
reductions are not made evenly—half of 
them in the first half of the coming fiscal 
year? The debt would be above the ceiling 
in this case, which of course is impos- 
sible. 

Even if we pass the 10-percent sur- 
charge, on the 15th day of December, 
1968, the Secretary of the Treasury will 
have no money to pay the bills, no au- 
thority to issue above $365 billion. Even 
if the Bureau of the Budget does cut 
$2.75 billion in the first 544 months of 
this fiscal year they will be in such a 
tight squeeze on December 15, 1968, that 
if they tried to have the usual $4 billion 
on hand in cash they would have to have 
outstanding $366.7 million of obligations. 
Even with these reductions in expendi- 
tures and the passage of this tax, on 
December 15, 1968, the Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot have more than $2.3 
billion of leeway below the debt limit 
for a cash balance. 

Then again, on January 15, he will get 
into another bind, and he then will have 
to reduce the cash balance below the 
amount the Treasury desires to have on 
hand, despite these reductions in ex- 
penditures and this tax increase. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
yielded by the gentleman from Arkansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

I have said repeatedly that if nothing 
is done, if this legislation is not passed, 
if expenditures are not cut, if the tax 
itself is not increased, and the two things 
done together, we will be back here in 
October faced with the necessity of rais- 
ing the $365 billion debt ceiling to per- 
mit the Secretary of the Treasury to 
pay his bills. If we do what is here pro- 
posed, however, there is every chance 
unless some unforeseen contingency de- 
velops—such as an increase for Vietnam 
or another Vietnam—that we will not 
have to tinker with the debt ceiling for 
the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not tried to sum- 
marize the provisions of the conference 
report in my statement since the con- 
ferees this time published a conference 
committee explanation of the agreement 
which I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on June 10 together with the 
conference report and statement of man- 
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separate 
available to the 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the majority 
whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. I commend the gentleman 
for the statement he has made. I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to some facts I wanted to bring out in 
the discussion a few minutes ago on the 
privileged resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

The idea was presented that there 
were no hearings held on this proposal 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. MILLS. What was the record of 
those hearings—1,200 pages—1,000 
pages? There were four volumes. 

Mr. BOGGS. At least four volumes of 
publie testimony and interrogation. 

Mr. MILLS. And this is the same prop- 
osition the President sent us on August 
3, except for the dates and one other 
minor change. 

Mr. BOGGS. Exactly. Let me read for 
the benefit of the House the exact lan- 
guage of the chairman when he opened 
these hearings in August 1967: 

The purpose of the hearing this morning is 
to receive testimony from officials of the Ad- 
ministration and from the interested public 
on the President’s tax proposals contained 
in his message to Congress of August 3, 1967. 


There could be no clearer or more pre- 
cise statement of purpose than that, and 
it describes exactly what the hearings 
did cover. 

Mr. MILLS. Right. We have always 
had that as our primary concern. 

Mr. BOGGS. To make the record even 
more clear, the chairman and members 
of the committee mentioned 1,000 pages. 
There were 835 pages in volume 1, 199 
pages in volume 2, and 166 pages in sub- 
sequent volumes, or a total of 1,200 pages 
of public testimony before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means on this 
very proposal—I repeat, on this very tax 
proposal. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman is the 
chairman of the committee, and every- 
one knows he is a most diligent chair- 
man. How many hours and days would 
the gentleman estimate that the com- 
mittee spent in executive session on 
this record on the tax proposal and 
matters related to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 4 additional minutes. 

I believe I would leave that up to the 
members of the committee. I know they 
got to thinking that I was a slave driver 
at times during the hearings and the 
executive sessions. 

Mr. BOGGS. Let me ask another ques- 
tion and go to the conference for just 
a moment. I was at the conference. 

Mr. MILLS. I do not like to discuss 
how long we worked on that. We had so 
many meetings that I have forgotten. 
You were there every day we met. We 
did not meet every day, of course, in each 
week that this matter was in conference, 
because it was necessary for us to go 
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back to the Committee on Ways and 
Means and to the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, and the Senators 
had to go to their Committee on Ap- 
propriations and to others in the Sen- 
ate. However, we were working on it in 
some way or other during the entire time 
that it was in conference, which was 
until the conference report was filed 
or June 10, 1968. 

Mr. BOGGS. My memory of it may not 
be accurate, but we started sometime 
before Easter. Is that right? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes. It was before 
Easter that we went into conference. 
We went into conference almost imme- 
diately after the bill was passed by the 
Senate on April 2. 

Mr. BOGGS. And we met constantly, 
did we not, on it? 

Mr. MILLS. As I say, we did not 
meet each day, but we began immedi- 
ately working on various aspects of this 
conference, on different items in the body 
of this bill, and we continued until we 
reached agreement. 

Mr. BOGGS. I will finish my inquiries 
with one more question. It is a fact, is 
it not, that this measure originated in 
the House of Representatives as a tax 
measure? Is that right? 

Mr. MILLS. The bill did. It has an 
H.R. number on it—H.R. 15414. It could 
not have been passed in the Senate, as 
a point of origin, without an H.R. num- 
ber. And it was a substantial revenue 
bill to begin with, involving some $4 bil- 
lion in revenue. 

Mr. BOGGS. It is also a fact, is it not, 
that in all of these conferences—and 
despite the other duties I must attend to 
I try to be as diligent as possible in at- 
tending all conferences—that looking at 
it for just one moment from the point of 
view of the other body, is it not always 
the case in almost every conference that 
we get into that the other body Members 
say, Well, all you really do is throw out 
practically every Senate amendment 
adopted - am I right in that? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes. They argue with 
you about these amendments all the 
time. 

Mr. BOGGS. It comes to my mind 
there 

Mr. MILLS. We operate more or less 
under the rules of our friend from Mis- 
souri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. A little less rather than 
more. 

Mr. BOGGS. When we operated on the 
social security conference last year there 
seemed to be around 300 amendments. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right; and in 1965 
there were over 500 amendments, as I 
recall it. 

Mr. BOGGS. And we ended up with 
less than 25 adopted. 

Mr. MILLS. You know in a conference 
generally we talk them out of some of 
their amendments that they really 
want—I say this off the record, of 
course—and we accept their technical 
amendments, but in this case I thought 
we faced a very serious situation, one 
that was as serious as the 1950 situation 
wherein the House had passed a bill re- 
ducing the excises, and the other body 
took that bill and added an income tax 
increase for individuals and corpora- 
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tions, and eliminated every one of our 
excise tax reductions. They even in- 
creased some excise taxes. All of this was 
done after the House had passed the 
bill and before the bill was considered in 
the Senate we became involved in the 
war in Korea, which changed the whole 
situation. 

Mr. BOGGS. And, at that time no one 
went back as the distinguished chairman 
did 

Mr. MILLS. No; we did not take the 
matter back to the Committee on Ways 
and Means at all; we simply did it in 
conference. This time, we did take it 
back to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I wanted 
to make these points because I think this 
conference was as diligent a conference 
as I have ever attended. I tried to get 
some changes made but did not succeed. 

Mr. MILLS. If I were just looking for 
an excuse. I could find any number of 
things, different things in this confer- 
ence report that I am not particularly 
enamored with. But in a conference you 
do not always carry your viewpoint any 
more than you do in a committee or on 
the floor of the House. A conference is 
a meeting of the minds and I try to get 
together on these things, whether we 
like it or not, in order to try to work out 
legislation. That is what we did in this 
situation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to touch upon a few points 
which bother many Members on this 
side of the aisle and I suspect Members 
on the other side of the aisle. One ques- 
tion is this: Whether or not the $6 billion 
spending limitation will be applicable 
from July 1—implemented from July 1— 
and carried out through the entire fiscal 
year. The gentleman from Arkansas has 
pointed out, first, that the President him- 
self has indicated his agreement with the 
$6 billion spending limitation. Second 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
has indicated that the executive branch 
would carry out this limitation in good 
faith. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. On a 12- 
month yearly basis? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Third, the 
gentleman from Arkansas has pointed 
out that if they do not do this there is 
the distinct probability that the present 
debt limitation will be exceeded and 
as a consequence the House will have 
an opportunity to review and act upon 
any failure to carry out the spending 
limitation. In effect this will give to the 
Congress an opportunity to force the full 
year application of the $6 billion spend- 
ing limitation. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, if the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] will per- 
undertake to give him an answer to that 
particular point, and then I shall yield 
further to the gentleman. But let me say 
mit me to interrupt him briefly I shall 
what I feel is the effect which this action 
will have. I feel so keenly about this mat- 
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ter that if the debt ceiling was reached 
sometime this fall because the expendi- 
ture provisions had not been made to 
work, I have no intention of voting for 
an increase in the debt ceiling. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I applaud the straightforward answers 
of the gentleman from Arkansas. This is 
typical of his insistence that the execu- 
tive branch of the Government carry out 
the congressional intent on this and 
other matters. 

But, there is one other question in- 
volved in this. If there is any indication 
whatsoever that the executive branch 
of the Government is not going to carry 
out in good faith this spending limitation 
from July 1 on, then there is a way that 
it could be handled and that is through 
the Committee on Appropriations on a 
continuing resolution. 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. That is, on a 
continuing resolution. I assume from the 
frank and straightforward answers from 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MrLISs! that he would cooperate with us 
100 percent to insist that a continuing 
resolution from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations should carry such a priviso? 

Mr. MILLS. I said earlier that I would 
not support this surcharge tax unless 
this type of spending limitation is em- 
ployed and carried out. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Arkansas for 
his response to my questions. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS, Of course I am delighted 
to yield to my friend, the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I appre- 
ciate the distinguished chairman of the 
committee yielding. As the chairman 
knows, I have previously stated that I 
would not be for the proposed surtax 
charge increase unless the Department 
of the Treasury presented its long 
awaited and long promised program of 
general tax revisions. I am pleased to 
note in the conference report that the 
administration is required to forward 
such a report to the Congress before De- 
cember 31, 1968. 

Mr. MILLS. Actually, the Treasury 
people have been working on a program 
of tax revision matters for quite some 
time. They have received the comments 
at the staff and others on certain sug- 
gestions. It has gone on over a period of 
about 2 years, I believe. I am hopeful 
that the Treasury suggestions will be 
available to us soon. 

As the gentleman from Tennessee 
knows, tax reform is difficult to accom- 
plish. It is my hope that the schedule 
of our committee, if I am chairman next 
year, will permit us to put, as the first 
order of business in the committee, the 
matter of reforms in the tax law. No one 
is more interested in reforming it than 
I am. I know the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee is quite interested in the matter. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I want to 
thank the gentleman from Arkansas for 
those assurances. 

Mr. MILLS. One cannot legislate tax 
reform, as I am sure my friend from 
Tennessee knows, in one session of Con- 
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gress, and I would not hold out the hope 
to any of my colleagues that a reform 
package that could be developed in the 
Committee on Ways and Means and 
passed on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. that would involve any 
material increase in revenues. There are 
inequities whose correction means the 
loss of revenues as well as alleged in- 
equities whose correction would increase 
revenues, and you have to balance out 
these things in a reform bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. I under- 
stand that. 

Mr. MILLS. But you do bring about 
a greater degree of equity, and that is 
why you reform—to improve the equity 
of the tax law. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I have a problem with the 
package before us—the problem of over- 
kill. There is a distinct possibility that 
the $20 billion that would be skimmed off 
of demand by the tax increase, and the 
spending cut, could prove to be an eco- 
nomic overkill, causing stagnation and 
unemployment. 

With that in mind, I have earlier to- 
day, in association with several cospon- 
sors, introduced a bill, H.R. 18022, which 
would repeal the surtax, and the $6 bil- 
lion expenditure cut, prospectively, as of 
January 1969. 

The purpose of H.R. 18022 is to insure 
a comprehensive review of our economic 
position next January, with a view to de- 
termining whether that position requires 
the repeal of all or part of the tax in- 
crease, or all or part of the expenditure 
cut. 

Could the gentleman from Arkansas 
assure me that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will, if the situation warrants 
it, hold hearings and give full considera- 
tion to such legislation next January? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not want to say for 
certain that we will hold hearings on 
this. It may or may not be necessary to 
hold hearings. But the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] can certainly be 
assured that it is my intention—and I 
would hope that the Committee on Ways 
and Means would go along with me—to 
keep this matter under constant surveil- 
lance. We do not want to “overkill” in 
the attempt to eliminate the heat from 
this economy. 

I would be concerned about it, as the 
gentleman from Wisconsin would be, be- 
cause here is what is involved, as I 
pointed out earlier. There is the possi- 
bility of a $31 billion deficit if we do not 
do what is involved in this package. If 
we do accept the package and the Gov- 
ernment succeeds in selling about $4 bil- 
lion of PC’s the deficit would be brought 
back down to $5 or $6 billion—and I am 
talking about the administrative budget 
now. And that is a very decided change 
for, as I pointed out earlier, the deficit 
for 1968 might be as much as $28 billion, 
and that is a great change in 1 fiscal 
year from $28 billion to $6 billion. 

I know there are economists who worry 
that we have applied too much restraint. 
I do not believe we have, but if it turns 
out that we have, I would expect my good 
friend from Wisconsin to come to the 
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committee. We will watch the situation, 
too, for we are concerned, just as the 
gentleman is, lest it prove too powerful. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman has made 
much of the hearings that were held. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, we held public hear- 
ings immediately after the President sent 
his message up last August. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Arkansas has 
again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman said you 
had long hearings, as I understand, on 
this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, we did. 

Mr. GROSS. On the possibility of a 
general tax increase? 

Mr. MILLS. The hearings included the 
President’s program, in August. 

Mr. GROSS. Yet no bill evolved from 
the committee? 

Mr. MILLS. Pardon? 

Mr. GROSS. Yet no bill evolved from 
the committee? 

Mr. MILLS. The hearings preceded the 
time when the committee put the bill on 
the shelf temporarily. 

Mr. GROSS. Could it be the bill was 
put on the shelf because of the inability 
to get a commitment from the adminis- 
tration as to spending? 

Mr. MILLS. In all fairness, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. And now the gentleman 
asks us to take this on faith on the word 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
President? 

Mr. MILLS. No, I am not asking you to 
take it on their faith or anybody else’s 
faith. I am asking you to recognize the 
facts of this legislation, and this situa- 
tion. Either the debt ceiling has to be 
raised before you get to December 15 of 
this year or else the $6 billion in expendi- 
tures have to be reduced and the reduc- 
tion has to be spread evenly over a 12- 
month period. Otherwise you and I will 
have another opportunity to look at the 
situation. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman said, 
“Do you not trust the Bureau of the 
Budget and do you not trust the Presi- 
dent?” Obviously, the bill was never up 
because of a lack of some kind of trust. 

Mr. MILLS. I have all the trust in the 
world, but, as I have tried to point out, 
there is also a “clincher” written into 
the law in the form of the debt ceiling. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENNEY. I have many questions 
that have been answered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas, 

There is one point that bothers me 
and that is sections 9 and 10 of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me make it short, if I 
may, because I know there are a number 
of questions about this. I have been ac- 
cused of writing a loophole in the law 
here, but I did not insert these provi- 
sions. While my own State has utilized 
these bonds to a great extent and very 
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profitably, I recognize the possibility of 
some excesses—it is an excess when a 
small community floats $150 million in 
bonds to put up a plant for a company 
when the company could do it itself. 

Now we tried to correct every possible 
bug that was brought to our attention in 
connection with this language. I doubt 
very seriously that we have, and I think 
it may be necessary for us to take an- 
other look at this matter in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. I am hopeful 
that the Governors who have talked to 
me about the provision and who want 
some change made in it to accommodate 
what they think are the absolutely essen- 
tial borrowing needs of the States or 
local communities will develop a program 
of their own and bring it to us. If they 
do bring it to us, and if the committee 
will go along with me, we will consider 
that proposition. 

Mr. DENNEY. Do we have the gentle- 
man’s assurance that if the Governors 
ask for it, they will have a hearing? 

Mr. MILLS. Absolutely, I have the 
sane interest in it that the Governors 

ve. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

MT. PEPPER. Am I correct in my read- 
ing of the conference report that in the 
report itself there is no spending area in 
which the President is denied the right 
to cut any part of the $6 billion cut 
KOKA is required by the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. MILLS. I will say, there are four 
areas that we permit to rise above the 
levels established for those agencies in 
the budgets for 1969. 

One of them is veterans’ benefits and 
services, Another one is interest on the 
public debt. Another is payments from 
social security trust funds, which of 
course do not affect general revenue in 
any way. The last is Vietnam expendi- 
tures. 

We already know that the Congress has 
passed a bill increasing some types of 
payments to veterans. 

We already know we have a supple- 
mentary request for 1969 as well as 1968 
in connection with Vietnam. 

The $6 billion has to be taken out of 
the rest of it. 

Mr. PEPPER. As to the instances which 
have just been enumerated by the able 
gentleman, they are instances in which 
the President may spend above the lim- 
itation that is imposed of $180 billion? 

My question was, “are there any areas 
in which the President could not cut as 
he thought proper?” 

Mr. MILLS. It is not probable that he 
will cut in these four areas. That would 
be unrealistic. 

Mr. PEPPER. But the President can 
cut in any area that he wants to? 

Mr, MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. PEPPER. Out of the gentleman’s 
vast knowledge of our economy, is it in 
his opinion possible for the President to 
cut the $6 billion that is required in the 
conference report without substantially 
reducing expenditures for health, educa- 
tion, and welfare and the poverty pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, absolutely, because 
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you have $186 billion, and there is only 
$6 billion to cut out of that $186 billion. 

Mr. PEPPER. I thank the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. CABELL. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. My question seeks 
a clarification of the language concern- 
ing municipally operated airports and 
the eligibility for tax-free interest on 
the revenue bonds. My colleague, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] 
and I are both quite concerned, as are 
our constituencies, because presently we 
have a joint venture involving future 
sales of $250 million of airport revenue 
bonds. My question is, Does the language 
defining “airports” contemplate that 
bonds issued for related facilities that 
are a part of the integrated airport, such 
as terminals with provisions for con- 
cessionaries, food shops for the prepara- 
tion of in-flight meals, shops, training 
centers, and hangars for the aircraft 
people—under that definition would they 
qualify as airports and therefore be eli- 
gible for financing by the sale of revenue 
bonds with the tax-free interest pro- 
vision? 

Mr. MILLS. My understanding, after 
consultation with the gentleman and 
also with members of our staff, who have 
also talked with Treasury officials, is 
that the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. CABELL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
WRIcHT] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly pleased with the clarification 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Minus] concerning the tax 
exemption for municipal bonds. 

As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CABELL] has pointed out, the original 
Ribicoff amendment adopted in the other 
body, absent the clarifications that have 
been made, might inadvertently have 
cast a cloud over the tax exemption af- 
forded municipalities in the construction 
of airports and clearly intended to be 
available under the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. I feel certain that it was 
not at any time the intention of Senator 
Rusicorr to place a cloud upon this time- 
honored exemption. 

As altered and modified in the confer- 
ence committee, the language now seems 
abundantly clear that airports are ex- 
empt from the effects of the bill, includ- 
ing bonds for necessary functions of an 
airport such as service accommodations 
to the public, hangars and other facili- 
ties which will be leased to private air- 
lines and other private individuals by the 
municipal authorities, and from the rev- 
enues of which leases payments will be 
made for the retirement of the bonds. 

In the case of the Dallas-Fort Worth 
Regional Airport, these facilities will be 
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provided by bonds payable from a general 
revenue fund of the airport. Such reve- 
nues of necessity will be derived from 
many conceivable sources, such as land- 
ing fees, concession stand rentals, bar- 
bershop leases, airline ticket counter 
leases, restaurants, airline terminal pas- 
senger loading area leases, terminal store 
leases, parking revenues and other 
similar sources. 

All of these things are obviously needed 
for the public convenience and necessity 
in any modern airport, and from the 
langauge now in the bill and from the ex- 
planation given by the able gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mutts] it is clear 
that these bonds will and should be prop- 
erly exempted, as they have been in the 
past, from Federal taxation. 

I thank the gentleman from Arkansas 
for his elucidation and I thank the con- 
ferees for their careful and painstaking 
work to the end that this historic and 
necessary protection continues to be af- 
forded to the legitimate and necessary 
activities of our cities. This obviously is 
a great and necessary benefit, not only 
for Fort Worth and Dallas, but for all 
the cities of our land. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. If I understand correct- 
ly, the effective date of the increased tax 
on personal income is April 1, is it not? 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. 

Mr. MICHEL. Which, for all practical 
purposes, means a 7.5 percent increase 
for the year. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. The additional with- 
holding of tax from personal incomes 
would take effect 15 days after enact- 
ment of the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. MICHEL. Which then would re- 
quire, would it not, more than a 7½ 
percent deduction for the remainder of 
the year? 

Mr. MILLS, I am glad the gentleman 
asked that question. During the time that 
the withholding is in effect, the rate of 
the surcharge, the additional amount, is 
10 percent. The 10 percent would apply, 
if we pass the bill and get withholding 
into effect by July 1, for 6 months of 
this calendar year and 6 months of the 
next calendar year, but if you look at 
all of your income for the calendar year 
1969, you are only, for tax purposes, add- 
ing a 5 percent increase rather than a 
10 percent increase, because the law 
would expire on June 30, 1969, but the 
withholding rate during all this period 
of time is 10 percent. In the same way the 
added 1968 tax is 7.5 percent although 
the withholding rate will increase by 10 
percent 15 days after this bill is enacted. 
We do not expect any appreciable under- 
withholding from this change. 

Mr. MICHEL. One further question fol- 
lowing up the line of questioning by Mr. 
Forp, during which you gave the House 
some assurance that in your opinion this 
expenditure reduction would be orderly 
over the 12-month period of a year be- 
cause of the debt ceiling. Does that take 
into account the additional revenues that 
will have been generated by the increased 
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withholding 15 days after enactment of 
this bill? 

Mr. MILLS. Actually, if I understand 
the gentleman correctly, there are two 
unrelated things. One is how will the $6 
billion reduction occur? That, I say, 
must occur over the 12-month period. 
Now, there may be additional revenues 
generated, yes. Those we take into con- 
sideration when we say that the total 
of this package may reduce a prospective 
administrative budget deficit of $31.3 
billion to something around $6 billion 
for 1969. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman 
for his response, but I personally am not 
convinced the President will spread the 
proposed $6 billion expenditure reduc- 
tion evenly over the 12-month period. 
Notwithstanding the debt ceiling, with 
the additional revenue coming in by vir- 
tue of the increased withholding after 
July 15 I fear the President will go on 
his merry spending way during the first 
half of fiscal year 1969 beginning next 
month and force most of the cutback 
on to the new President during the last 
half of the fiscal year beginning next 
January. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker in conclud- 
ing my remarks, let me express my deep 
appreciation to the many Members who 
have worked hard and diligently on this 
legislation and without whose hard work 
and cooperation we could not have 
reached this important milestone. 

Mr. Speaker, without any intention of 
omitting anyone’s name in this context, 
I must express appreciation particularly 
to my good friend and colleague on the 
committee, the ranking Republican 
member, Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, for 
his interest and cooperation from the 
very inception. He has cooperated all the 
way. I want to thank the leadership on 
both sides of the aisle, in the House and 
in the committee. Today this bill is sup- 
ported by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans on the Committee on Ways and 
Means, on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and in the House. Mr. Speaker, 
the chairman and ranking Republican 
member of the great Committee on Ap- 
propriations, Mr. Manon, of Texas, and 
Mr. Bow, of Ohio, have worked hard and. 
diligently on this. 

Mr. Speaker, finally, let me say that 
this bipartisan, nonpartisan effort, at 
this serious time in our economic his- 
tory, again shows that the House of 
Representatives disregards politics when 
great issues arise. It looks beyond par- 
tisanship; it looks to the issue and the 
solution, and the good of the country. 
The House, I am confident, will today 
meet the challenge of the time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois [Mrs. Ret]. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was going to ask that I be permitted 
to revise and extend my remarks follow- 
ing the statement of the gentleman in 
the well. 

Mr. MILLS. I am honored. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the question before the House today is a 
most difficult one, indeed, but I feel it is 
also one of the most important ones to 
be considered in recent years. Let me say 
that I support the conference report on 
H.R. 15414, but I do so with some re- 
luctance and some reservation. 

We recognize, of course, that all leg- 
islation is the product of compromise and 
that any measure involving tax policy in 
particular is bound to be highly contro- 
versial. Certainly H.R. 15414 is no ex- 
ception. The legislative process requires, 
nevertheless, that each of us in his own 
conscience, and with the advice of his 
constituency, weigh the desirable fea- 
tures against those which are undesir- 
able. In this bill, too, I feel there are 
both good and bad features, but I have 
tried to evaluate them objectively. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that this leg- 
islation has been widely heralded as pri- 
marily a tax increase measure. Like most 
people, I personally find the prospect of 
higher taxes in a society already over- 
burdened with taxes of one kind or an- 
other distasteful, to say the least. It has 
always been my philosophy that Govern- 
ment can and should live within a bal- 
anced budget. As Members of Congress, 
however, we have a responsibility to those 
we represent and to the country in gen- 
eral to face reality—and the painful fact 
we must face today is that our Nation is 
in serious fiscal trouble. It would be folly 
not to admit that we are overshadowed 
by what is potentially the most critical 
financial crisis since the depression of 
the 1930's, and it is a crisis which has 
wide implications both at home and 
abroad. We must face the unpleasant 
fact that despite unprecedented eco- 
nomic growth, Federal spending under 
this administration has been permitted 
to far exceed prudent bounds and avail- 
able sources of revenue. In brief, we have 
now reached the moment of truth. 

My primary reason for supporting the 
conference report is not because it au- 
thorizes a 10-percent surtax on personal 
and corporate incomes. This, after all, is 
a temporary revenue measure—and while 
this additional revenue will serve to par- 
tially alleviate the current crisis—it will 
expire on June 30, 1969. I support the 
conference report principally because it 
contains provisions which I have advo- 
cated throughout my 6 years in the Con- 
gress—long-overdue restraints on Fed- 
eral spending which, if implemented in 
good faith as they are presented here 
today, can be the first meaningful steps 
toward returning our Government to 
sound fiscal management and ending the 
insidious policy of deficit financing. 

For the first time in history, an abso- 
lute ceiling on Federal spending has been 
imposed. This is important because we 
have seen how Government spending has 
doubled—from $92 billion to a proposed 
$186 billion—just since 1960. Under this 
conference report, however, $6 billion 
must be cut from proposed actual spend- 
ing next fiscal year. Furthermore, it re- 
quires a $10 billion reduction in appro- 
priations for future spending, and also 
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that an additional $8 billion in carryover 
appropriations from previous years not 
yet spent must be rescinded. It provides, 
too, that the Federal payroll must be sys- 
tematically rolled back to the level of 
June 30, 1966, which should result in 
still greater savings. 

I had originally expressed doubts that 
the President could postpone these econ- 
omies until late in the year, thereby 
nullifying the anti-inflationary and 
budgetary benefits we are seeking to 
achieve. We are assured, however, that 
under an apportionment law already on 
the books these reductions are mandatory 
as specified by the Congress. We must 
legislate, therefore, on the premise that 
this law will be respected—and this is 
one of the considerations which prompts 
me to support this measure. 

It seems to me that there are certain 
factors which cannot be ignored as we 
consider this legislation. First of all, we 
must face the reality of the war in Viet- 
nam. Despite the fact that the war 
now costs about $26 billion annu- 
ally and an untold price in human life 
and suffering, this administration has 
failed to establish priorities in domestic 
spending. No matter how one feels about 
this conflict, and I realize there are dif- 
ferences of opinion, the fact remains that 
we are involved in Vietnam, and until 
peace can be achieved we have a re- 
sponsibility to see that our fighting men 
there continue to receive the supplies 
they need for their own protection and 
to bring this war to a speedy conclusion. 

We must remember, too, that the 
budget deficit for the current fiscal year 
is estimated at $20 billion, with the pros- 
pect of at least an additional $24 billion 
to be added in the coming fiscal year. 
With the political pressures of an elec- 
tion year at hand, some may feel inclined 
to avoid a vote for forced economy in 
Government programs and an unpopular 
tax increase. It seems to me, however, 
that to do so at this time would only 
compound the problem and further en- 
danger our economy at home and our 
world position overseas. We know that 
fiscal restraint and budget control are 
inevitable. We simply cannot continue 
on the present course. I have come to 
the conclusion that it is far better to 
take timely action now than to be forced 
to hand the taxpayers an even higher 
tax increase next year. 

We must face the reality, also, of spi- 
ralling inflation. During the last half of 
1967 consumer prices increased by al- 
most 4 percent. Some economists have 
predicted that they may rise 4 or 5 per- 
cent more during 1968. More than ever 
before Americans are deeply worried 
about the value of their dollars. Inflation 
is a vicious form of hidden taxes which 
no one can escape. It erodes the pur- 
chasing power of wages, savings, insur- 
ance, pensions, retirement checks, vet- 
erans’ benefits, and welfare payments. 
The poor and the elderly living on 
meager or fixed incomes are hardest hit 
as they find their limited dollars buying 
less of the necessities of life. Recogniz- 
ing this, this bill exempts those in the 
two lowest taxable income brackets from 
the surcharge. 

We know, however, that inflation can- 
not be curbed solely by raising taxes. One 
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of the most effective ways to reverse the 
inflationary spiral is to reduce Govern- 
ment spending which is what this bill will 
do. Sadly enough, the taxpayer is caught 
in the middle. He must pay either way, 
whether it be through inflation or higher 
taxes. If this legislation is not adopted, 
the ensuing inflation would undoubtedly 
prove to be far more costly than the pro- 
posed surtax. 

We must not forget, too, that continued 
deficit spending such as we have seen 
since 1960 can only be financed by more 
Federal borrowing. This, in addition to 
heavy demands for credit from others in 
the public and private sector, has re- 
sulted in the highest interest rates in 
history. Small businessmen, young fam- 
ilies seeking to own their own homes, and 
State and local governments find it in- 
creasingly difficult to find credit for ur- 
gent needs. We know from past experi- 
ence that tight money results in business 
recessions, as it did with the housing in- 
dustry in 1966. This bill will help make 
credit more readily available without 
soaring interest rates. 

Another factor to be considered is the 
disturbing deterioration in our inter- 
national balance-of-paymenis position. 
The alarming gold drain shows that the 
world today is losing confidence in the 
soundness of the dollar and in its sta- 
bilizing role in the international mone- 
tary system. Devaluation of the dollar 
would have disastrous repercussions 
throughout the free world. Only by 
taking effective steps toward putting our 
own financial house in order can this 
confidence ever be restored. 

Finally, we must remember that our 
brave young fighting men who are now 
in Vietnam are giving their best for a 
way of life in which they believe. Fiscal 
integrity is just as essential a sacrifice 
for the preservation of our free, demo- 
cratic society and we know, too, that na- 
tional security can never be possible 
without financial security. We must be 
willing to do as much at home. 

Iam aware that doubts have been ex- 
pressed by some that the expenditure re- 
ductions in this bill might jeopardize 
proven programs such as veterans’ bene- 
fits and social security. Assurance has 
been given that these are not restricted 
under this bill—the same as the costs of 
the war in Vietnam. I am convinced, too, 
that constructive health, education, 
housing, and farm programs would not 
be adversely affected. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the American people want their 
Representatives to do what is neces- 
sary—to face reality regardless of the 
political implications. When I came to 
Congress, I pledged to the people of my 
district that among other things I would 
work for fiscal integrity and economic 
stability in Government. For this rea- 
son, I have not supported many of the 
spending proposals of this administra- 
tion, not because I did not recognize the 
need for solutions to our Nation’s social 
and economic problems but because I 
honestly felt that some of these pro- 
grams were unwise, too costly, and had 
little hope of achieving their objective. 
Although far from perfect, and I have 
expressed my reservations on numerous 
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occasions, the bill before us today can 
be a step toward restoring fiscal balance 
and economy in Government which is so 
sorely needed. It will give us an op- 
portunity to reassess our needs, to elim- 
inate ineffective and overlapping pro- 
grams; to establish priorities for future 
needs, and to control the current “ex- 
penditure explosion.” 

As a member of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I feel that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to regain control 
over Federal spending. Since coming to 
Congress, I have worked for realistic 
spending reductions so that even tem- 
porary tax increases would not be nec- 
essary. Certainly a tax increase bill with- 
out spending restraints would not have 
my support. I recognize that this is a 
compromise measure and while I have 
reservations about the revenue provi- 
sions, I do feel that the serious budg- 
etary situation which confronts the Na- 
tion today warrants prompt action. This 
is not a time for partisanship. It is a 
time for statesmanship, and I feel the 
people of my district would want me to 
vote accordingly. I know, too, that they 
would want me to continue to work for 
elimination of wasteful, unnecessary, 
and ineffective spending programs while 
at the same time seeking a complete re- 
evaluation of our tax laws and the clos- 
ing of tax loopholes. This I intend to do. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to con- 
gratulate the distinguished chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee for his 
superb presentation here today. Mr. 
Speaker, may I further commend the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
for his diligence, perseverance, and lead- 
ership in bringing this conference report 
before us in its present form. I com- 
mend the membership of his great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for their 
dedication to fiscal responsibility. I com- 
mend my able and beloved friend from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], for his role in this 
timely legislation and for his devotion to 
the highest principles of legislation and 
the general welfare of our Nation. 

I agree with the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that if this cut in spending and 
the surtax are not passed, then we will 
be back here in session before Thanks- 
giving being called upon to increase the 
national debt. This bill is to protect and 
preserve the integrity of the American 
dollar. This bill is necessary to prevent 
unemployment and recession. The worst 
kind of depression is one of unemploy- 
ment and curtailment of working hours 
coupled with paper money. This bill will 
prevent further inflation. By forestalling 
inflation, we will give every American 
worker an increase in wages by provid- 
ing more purchasing power for his dol- 
lar. We will provide for every American 

usewife more consumer goods for her 
family and for her household. I have al- 
Ways opposed extravagance and exces- 
sive spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is my opportunity to vote for 
a $6 billion cut in Federal spending in 
one stroke. This is my first opportunity 
to do so by one vote in my 20 years in 
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this body. The surtax I support in this 
bill today is only part of the decrease in 
taxes I voted for in 1964 for every in- 
dividual taxpayer and every American 
business. That tax was wise, and great- 
ly stimulated the American economy cut 
which was needed at that time. Unem- 
ployment has decreased to the lowest 
level in the modern history of our coun- 
try. The situation today is far different 
with the Vietnam war costing more than 
$25 billion a year. This surtax today is 
in essence a Vietnam war tax to oppose 
Communist aggression and support our 
men fighting for freedom the world over. 

Mr. Speaker, today we must perhaps 
choose between votes on election day 
and what is best for the future of our 
country and indeed the future of free 
men throughout the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this conference report and thus 
support the national interest of our great 
Nation. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, prompt 
enactment of the proposed 10-percent in- 
come tax surcharge is necessary—ab- 
solutely and unequivocally necessary— 
to stop the mounting spiral of inflation 
now menacing the United States. 

We in the Congress simply must ac- 
knowledge the existence of that menace 
and must accept our responsibility to 
combat it. Much as we dislike expanding 
the tax burden, I believe most of us real- 
ize that we cannot stand by idly as in- 
fiction pushes our economy to the brink 
of ruin. Without a temporary tax in- 
crease the growing demand for goods and 
services, accelerated by defense spending, 
will rise to inflationary trends so steep 
and so serious that they will cause lasting 
injury to the American people. 

Consumer prices are now moving up- 
ward at an annual rate of about 4 per- 
cent, and economists almost unanimous- 
ly predict that they will increase even 
more sharply in the months ahead. Em- 
pirical proof of this alarming trend is 
readily available. Simply ask any house- 
wife how much a $10 bill buys in the 
supermarket today. She will respond, of 
course, that it buys far less than it 
would have only 2 years ago. And if she 
or her family has the misfortune to re- 
quire medical care, the increased costs 
would prove even more startling. Every- 
where in American life costs are skyrock- 
eting—in the supermarket, in the cloth- 
ing store, in the hospital, in the car 
agencies, in the real estate firms. It is 
clear, Mr. Speaker, that we are living 
in an inflationary period that is slowly 
eroding away the dollar’s buying power. 

Strongly supported by almost every ex- 
pert economist in the United States, the 
temporary tax increase we are consider- 
ing today would help stop inflation by 
checking aggregate demand quickly and 
fairly. No tax increase, of course, can be 
wholly painless. But the 10 percent sur- 
charge is essential to restrain aggregate 
business and consumer demand, relieving 
the upward “demand-pull” pressures on 
prices and stabilizing the dollar here and 
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Like many other Members, Mr. 
Speaker, I am less than delighted with 
the $6 billion budget cut proposed in the 
tax bill. A cutback of this magnitude 
threatens to weaken Government pro- 
grams of the highest priority—programs 
such as the ones to help the Nation’s dis- 
advantaged rise up out of poverty, to 
push back the physical and emotional 
blight eating into our cities, to guarantee 
equal opportunities for all Americans re- 
gardless of race. I voted for the motion 
Congressman JAMES A. BURKE offered in 
an effort to reduce the proposed budget 
cut from $6 billion to a far more reason- 
able $4 billion. That motion, however, 
was voted down. And, as a result, I am 
left with this choice: either accept my re- 
sponsibility to fight inflation by support- 
ing a temporary tax increase coupled 
with a staggering budget cut, or abandon 
that responsibility in fear that a trimmed 
budget may inhibit the effectiveness of 
urgent Government programs. I choose 
the former alternative. I choose it be- 
cause, first, the United States must enact 
a tax increase to halt an inflationary 
spiral that would prove catastrophic if 
allowed to continue unchecked, and, sec- 
ond, because a lack of new tax revenue 
would constitute a greater danger to ad- 
ministration programs than a budget cut. 
Top priority Government programs, after 
all, could survive a $6 billion cut intact if 
the cut is made prudently and respon- 
sibility. 

The average American citizen is faced 
with a choice comparable to the one I 
have just outlined. He must pay higher 
income taxes, or pay the tax on inflation. 
The surtax, I believe, represents by far 
the better alternative. Most citizens, of 
course, find any kind of a tax increase 
unpalatable. The average American 
working man, forced to dig deeper into 
his financial resources each time the in- 
flationary spiral inches upward, its 
alarmed by any proposal that threatens 
to further reduce his income. The 10-per- 
cent surcharge, however, would take a 
far smaller bite out of his income than 
would continued inflation. Consider, for 
example, a hypothetical working man 
earning, say, $7,500 a year and support- 
ing a wife and two children. Let us as- 
sume, further, that he pays about $780 in 
Federal income taxes. Now a 10-percent 
tax surcharge would take only $78 from 
his yearly income. But a new 5- to 7-per- 
cent jump in inflation—a jump that is 
inevitable without a tax increase—would 
reduce his yearly income’s buying power 
by $300 to $350. The higher interest rates 
caused by inflation, moreover, would fur- 
ther dilute his buying power every time 
he purchases anything on the install- 
ment plan. It is clear, Mr. Speaker, that 
a 10-percent tax surcharge would con- 
stitute a financial boon rather than a 
financial blow to the average citizen. And 
citizens in the lowest income classes, of 
course, would be entirely exempt from 
the surcharge. Most of these latter citi- 
zens—the poor, the elderly, or anyone 
else living on a small or fixed income— 
would be hardest hit by continued infla- 
tion. Their financial plight grows more 
serious month by month. 

Aside from the threat of more infla- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, there are other equally 
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increase. 

Additional borrowing by the Federal 
Government to finance a large budgetary 
deficit, which without this tax may rise 
as high as $24 billion during this current 
fiscal year, together with the large cur- 
rent demands for credit by State and 
local governments and by individuals 
and businessmen, will send interest rates 
shooting upward. If we do not act, we 
know the Federal Reserve Board will 
have no choice but to tighten credit even 
further. To protect the dollar, the Board 
will have to increase the prime interest 
rate. This will mean higher interest rates 
for all loans, and the small businessmen, 
home buyers and State and local bor- 
rowers will find it increasingly difficult 
to obtain credit. 

The effect will be most serious in hous- 
ing. Most of you will recall that tight 
credit was to blame for the slump in the 
housing industry during 1966. From the 
first quarter to the fourth quarter of 
1966, home building fell sharply by an 
annual rate of $6 billion. Unless we pass 
this tax, soaring interest rates may have 
an even more devastating effect on home 
building. With a tax bill restraining in- 
fiation, however, the housing industry 
will have a good chance to continue its 
recent recovery from its depressed con- 
dition. 

A tax increase is also necessary to 
prevent further deterioration in our 
balance-of-payments position. As do- 
mestic prices continue to rise, the pres- 
sure from both producers and consumers 
will grow to import cheaper raw mate- 
rials and finished goods. At the same 
time, our exports will decline as our 
goods become less competitive in inter- 
national markets because of their in- 
creasing prices. 

Everyone knows the dollar is in trou- 
ble, and our balance-of-payments prob- 
lem is getting worse. Our deficit in our 
balance of payments on a liquidity basis 
amounted to $3.6 billion in 1967 and 
reached the appalling annual rate of $7.4 
billion during the final quarter of that 
year. If this downward trend should 
continue, our strength in the world mar- 
ket will decline, and our Nation will be 
weakened in its attempts to aid the de- 
velopment and maintain the security of 
other free nations. 

The action taken by the British to de- 
value the pound served to underscore the 
loss of confidence in currencies by many 
nations, and this has set off a wave of 
wild speculation in the gold markets. As 
a result, the U.S. gold reserves have been 
drastically reduced. Over the brief 
period of October 1967 to March 14, 1968, 
the Treasury gold stock dropped by $1.7 
billion—from $12.9 billion to $11.2 bil- 
lion. 

There is an urgent need, therefore, for 
swift passage of the temporary surcharge 
to help maintain the soundness of the 
U.S. dollar and to help protect our in- 
ternational monetary system. 

Finally, as of June 10, 1968, our gross 
public debt reached the highest level in 
the Nation’s history—$352.4 billion. The 
costs of the Vietnam war continue to rise. 
The Federal budget deficit, according to 
Secretary Fowler, will be about $25 bil- 
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lion for fiscal year 1968. These are in- 
escapable facts. They call inescapably 
for a tax increase. 

In addition to enacting a tax increase, 
Mr. Speaker, the Congress must begin 
to carry out major reforms of the whole 
Federal income tax system—a system 
riddled with inequities from top to bot- 
tom. The United States could gain vast 
new sums of revenue by plugging up the 
many loopholes in its tax law. It is ab- 
surd as well as unjust to allow industrial 
entrepreneurs earning millions of dollars 
each year to pay hardly a dime in taxes 
and to demand from the average citizen 
taxes that take away a significant per- 
centage of his income. Just one striking 
example of tax loopholes is the oil deple- 
tion allowance. A bill I introduced last 
December—H.R. 14241—calls for a re- 
duction in this allowance from 274 per- 
cent to 15 percent. The bill, however, 
has languished in committee. It is high 
time, Mr. Speaker, that the Congress 
recognizes its responsibility to put a 
measure of order and justice into the 
sprawling labyrinth of this country’s in- 
come tax law. 

Our most urgent responsibility at this 
moment, however, is to pass the bill call- 
ing for a 10-percent income tax sur- 
charge. 

This surcharge would be a temporary 
tax—it would expire on July 1, 1969— 
and it is designed to deal with what we 
all hope is only a temporary financial 
crisis. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas consumed 57 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, first I want 
to clear up the little misunderstanding 
about the hearings the Ways and Means 
Committee held. I would like to have the 
attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee, because I think he will verify 
what I am about to say. 

The bill we held these lengthy hearings 
on had to do essentially with fiscal year 
1968 and had to do with an entirely dif- 
ferent date of beginning any new tax. 
I might say further these hearings which 
were essentially in the field of economics 
had to do with this particular budget for 
fiscal year 1968—and we never did get 
beyond the economic problem to discuss 
what kind of tax we might impose. As 
the gentleman, the chairman of the com- 
mittee himself, said, he did not favor this 
kind of approach, He favored a different 
way of raising the taxes. The committee 
never got into the subjects of a tax law 
per se. I just want the record clear. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
evidently a degree of misunderstanding 
between the gentleman and myself that 
perhaps is not as major as it might ap- 
pear. 

What we had was the request of the 
President when we had the hearings in 
August. The gentleman will remember. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 
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Mr. MILLS. It was sent to us by the 
President. The surcharge he proposed in 
August would have been effective in the 
case of individuals from October 1967 
through June 1969. There was no bill 
introduced although we had a draft 
bill which was printed in the hearings. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. We had hearings. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and others 
came to us to talk about any problem 
they saw with the proposal of the ad- 
ministration. Most of them talked about 
the need for it but many of them also 
raised technical problems as well. The 
need that existed for revenues was the 
major problem discussed but many also 
said how they preferred to have those 
revenues raised. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLS. When I opened the hear- 
ings, I did call attention to the fact that, 
as the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Boccs] said the hearings were on the 
President’s request. It was with respect 
to the 1968 and 1969 fiscal years but 
we did not act on it in the fall, because 
the gentleman from Arkansas and 
others were not satisfied we had worked 
out the counterpart to go with it. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is exactly it. The 
gentleman will agree we did not even get 
into the discussion of the kind of taxes 
we would impose, because we were still 
on the economic problem. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the public 
hearings were concerned with the form 
of the tax but in our executive sessions 
we did not get to the question as to 
whether the tax should be a rate or a 
surcharge, or an excise. We said we would 
discuss that when we could get a reduc- 
tion in spending that would satisfy the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. MILLS. We had testimony not 
only from the Secretary of the Treasury 
but also many businessmen and others. 
And the hearings continued into this 
year, 1968. 

Mr. CURTIS. We had all sorts of econ- 
omists, too. We had some fine hear- 
ings. But what I said—earlier in the 
debate—and it remains true, and that 
is why I did not want to yield any fur- 
ther—when this previous discussion 
came up, my point was, and I reiterate 
it, the Ways and Means Committee did 
not hold hearings on the bill we have 
before us right now. We were not dis- 
cussing its tax bill nor have we, to this 
day, have never discussed in hearings 
this bill in context with the economics 
that are involved in fiscal year 1969. 

When we talk about the economic 
problem, we are talking about a current 
and a continuing situation. Since we 
held these public hearings, I want to 
say to the chairman, and it is very im- 
portant, a most important fiscal fact 
occurred. The President submitted in 
January 1968 a budget for fiscal year 
1969. 

This is one of the key points I have 
been trying to drive home on the floor of 
the House and in conference—that the 
President has so horsed this around that 
we are not talking about fiscal year 1968 
any more, certainly as far as expendi- 
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ture cuts are concerned, and as far as 
revenue only 3 months, and as far as the 
major part of the tax, which is the tax 
on individuals, we are now only talking 
about the problems of fiscal year 1969, 
which begins July 1, and this was not the 
subject of our hearings. 

Now the economic picture has altered 
considerably. It has further deteriorated. 
I will now restate on the floor of the 
House, the Members have no committee 
guidance from any committee hearings, 
or committee report as a result of public 
hearings, on the question of the eco- 
nomic situation as it is related to fiscal 
year 1969 in the context of the budget 
message, or for the particular tax bill 
before us. 

I took the floor of the House in Janu- 
ary, as soon as the budget had come 
down and I had an opportunity to ana- 
lyze it, and I said, “The President, in 
effect, has thumbed his nose at those of 
us on the Ways and Means Committee 
and in the Congress who were asking for 
expenditure control,” because, far from 
cutting the budget expenditure figure 
for fiscal year 1969, as we had been re- 
questing, he cut his budget expenditure 
figure even for fiscal year 1968—and I 
now use the administrative budget fig- 
ures—he had increased from a $135 bil- 
lion expenditure figure for fiscal year 
1968 to about, and I have to interpolate 
the about,“ $152 billion or $153 billion 
in the fiscal year 1969 package. 

This has to be considered in that light. 
I say this with a little bit of heat, 
because I do my best to try to be ac- 
curate. When I am in error I want to 
admit it. 

The impression was created—and the 
majority whip, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Boccs], has now left the 
Chamber—the gentleman from Loui- 
siana said that there had been hearings 
on the bill before us. He started flipping 
through pages and said my statement 
was not accurate, and would not yield to 
me for correction. And then when I tried 
to get the chairman to yield so we could 
clear the subject up, I was unsuccessful. I 
have time, yes, but it is not like being able 
to pin it down at the time the issue 
comes up. 

I would say one other thing, and ask 
the chairman to verify it. The chairman 
is in the Chamber. 

I was wondering when someone 
would bring up in this debate what hap- 
pened in 1951. I was not on the Ways and 
Means Committee at the time. The House 
sent a tax cut bill over to the Senate, 
and it came back, and the Senate in- 
stead of cutting, increased tolls. This did 
become a real question during the con- 
ference, and the point was clearly made 
that had anyone raised a point of order 
this thing would have been thrown out 
because it was subject to a point of order. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. A point of order perhaps 
coud be raised on this bill because of 
the date changes in it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am not talking about 
Sani bill. I am talking about the one in 
1951, 
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Mr. MILLS. I assume you must be re- 
ferring to the 1950 act. That bill was not 
subject to a point of order in any respect. 
It was accepted because the circum- 
stances which existed at the time. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that. I also 
understand—and this is a matter of 
memory and I will just put it on the 
record—that this became a part of the 
discussion in conference, and so far as 
I am concerned a critical one, that this 
could not have been done if anybody 
had raised a point of order, and no one 
did, I say to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I was not there then. 

Mr. MILLS. I was there. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well. 

Mr. MILLS. Nobody raised the point. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know they did not. 

Mr. MILLS. There was no possibility of 
raising a valid point of order. We did not 
change dates or anything like that and 
there was no discussion in conference of 
this. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will have to restate 
what was said according to my memory 
in conference. I did not intend to dwell 
on this. I thought this would be admitted. 
It was that had someone raised the point 
that was raised here on the floor today, 
about the 1951 action of the Senate, it 
would have been held to not be in order. 

Be that as it may, I will make one 
other distinction. That was a crisis, be- 
cause the Korean war actually broke out. 
No one can claim that we are today in 
something that suddenly happened. This 
has been one of these slow escalation 
things that people like myself have been 
calling attention to for some time. 

Now let me get to an area of agree- 
ment with the chairman. I certainly join 
in his presentation—it is really an indict- 
ment—of the administration’s fiscal pol- 
icies. If anyone listened carefully to the 
chairman’s speech, it was an indictment 
of what I would say have clearly been 
shown to be irresponsible fiscal policies 
that the administration has been pursu- 
ing the past 2 years, at least; and the 
Congress of the United States, under the 
leadership of both the House and the 
Senate, must share in this indictment. 

Now, this same leadership today is 
telling us and telling the House that we 
must go along with their proposed rem- 
edy. I would think we would look over 
this remedy very carefully, that the same 
administration and the same leaders of 
the House and of the Senate who have 
been responsible for this fiscal picture 
are now giving us. Again, I point out that 
beginning over 2 years ago I tried my 
best, and I might say that the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee unanimously said that 
the expenditure level presented in the 
budget of 1968 had to be cut $5 billion, 
from $135 billion to a level of $130 bil- 
lion. The Republicans on that commit- 
tee—and I think I can use this word, al- 
though I do not want to sound immod- 
est—under my leadership said even with 
this cut it would probably be necessary 
to have a tax increase. So, instead of a 
$5 billion cut, what we are now experi- 
encing is probably about a $7 billion in- 
crease, because the expenditures for fis- 
cal year 1968 look like they are going to 
end up around $142 billion. 
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So we followed the exact opposite pol- 
icy. When we began the conference on 
this tax bill I made the point that I 
would support a tax increase if we could 
find out where the $6 billion expendi- 
tures were going to be cut; because, 
ladies and gentlemen of the House, it 
has a considerable economic impact as 
to where you cut. If we cut, as I have 
suggested, the cost of $2 billion for our 
troops in Europe, that has a double- 
barreled effect of hitting at our deficit in 
the international balance of payments as 
well as zeroing in on the deficits in our 
domestic budget which create these in- 
flationary forces. If we cut back our 
foreign aid programs—and I think we 
need to in this area—this has the same 
double barreled economic impact. Or, if 
you choose not to cut in these areas and 
move over into the domestic area and cut 
back public works, as I suggested we 
might consider, because I have listed, as 
you all know, $15 billion of cuts—not $6 
billion but $15 billion—without moving 
at all in the fleld of poverty or health 
and education or the Vietnam war, just 
to get the demagoguery out of this eco- 
nomic discussion—I suggested that you 
can cut back the public works level from 
$5 billion to $2 billion. If we decided to 
do this, this has an economic impact. It 
is a little bit different than if you cut 
back in another area that I suggested of 
research and development, which has 
moved up in recent years to $17 billion— 
cut it to $14 billion, This has a different 
economic impact. 

When we started our conference—and 
I know the chairman will verify this— 
we asked the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget if there was a $4 billion cut, 
where would it be applied; if there was 
a $6 billion cut, where would it be ap- 
plied. The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget started just the way he had last 
October when we asked this in the Ways 
and Means; by listing a meat-ax cut 
starting with school lunch program and 
similar popular programs that we have. 
I interrupted him, probably a bit rudely, 
and said “This is exactly what we have 
heard before. Has not the administra- 
tion changed its position? Let us talk in 
terms of establishing priorities among 
programs and defer those that are least 
essential and maybe even cut back those 
which we can improve in the process.“ 
I started to discuss the troops in Europe. 
Well, that is about as far as we got, and 
it was at that point I said that we are al- 
ready too little and too late. I would have 
to say to the administration as far as I 
was concerned that until we could get 
into a discussion of where cuts were to 
be, why, this was a useless exercise. 

The chairman of the committee has 
accurately said that it would do no good 
simply to increase taxes by $10 billion 
if the administration was simply going 
to take the money in order to spend it. 

So, what is the trouble? It is over ex- 
cessive demand in the society and the 
excessive purchasing power which is 
available. If you transfer $10 billion of 
the purchasing power from the private 
sector over into the Government sector 
by increasing taxes and if the Govern- 
ment sector spends it, we have gotten no 
place in hitting at inflation. 
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Means where I felt he has been unfairly 
treated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from Missouri 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I say this because he 
has been accused of being hardheaded 
and not willing to discuss the full scope 
of these matters. This was never the case. 
It was the question which I had raised 
time and time again as to where are we 
going to cut. Yes, we brought the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations into it. There 
is no reason why the Congress does not 
assume the proper responsibility with re- 
spect to these matters. And, as I said on 
the floor several times—and I hate to say 
it again having said it so many times be- 
fore—I felt that this was about what we 
were going to have to do, expenditures 
cuts not tied down amount to an item 
veto. 

There is an important responsibility 
reposed in the Congress of the United 
States to now say to the President of the 
United States that we have this $6 bil- 
lion cut, and demand to know where will 
it be? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me point up an- 
other area where I disagree with the dis- 

gentleman from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. This has reference to the state- 
ment attributed to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] saying that the admin- 
istration is required to reduce expendi- 
tures in a pro rata fashion. This is clearly 
not so. If you take a look at the monthly 
expenditure figures over a period of years 
we see they are irregular. And by the 
nature of Federal expenditure they will 
remain irregular. The President must 
have discretion and flexibility. So, the 
President in September 1965 raised the 
expenditure level from $97 billion to $105 
billion without any reference to the Con- 
gress. Because the Executive has contin- 
ued spending and has not seen fit to cut 
we have seen deficits continue to increase 
as he utilized his carryover balances of 
unused power to spend. 

Mr. Speaker, under President Kennedy 
there was a time in November 1962 where 
he told his Cabinet officers in an effort to 
cut expenditures to cut them by about $4 
billion, and they did. This measure Mr. 
Mutts refers to is no restriction upon the 
President of the United States and I 
would argue nor is there any restriction 
on the timing. The Executive to this very 
day has not told the chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means or the 
leadership or any Congressman or the 
people where these cuts are going to be 
made. This is why I raise the points that 
fiscal year 1969 begins in 14 days. Spend- 
ing is a matter which must be planned 
ahead of time. The expenditure level for 
July 1968, this next month, has been set 
right now. Has there been a plan put into 
effect to arrange for the absorption of a 
$6 billion cut in the expenditure levels 
for July of this year, next month? I say 
there has not. I say this on the basis that 
no one has indicated to the Congress 
where these cuts have been made. I do 
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not find amyone who knows or who can 
tell me where they have been or are to be 
made. Nor have I heard from anyone 
complaining, All I have heard are com- 
plaints in anticipation that they might 
cut certain programs. So, I think we are 
up against a very serious situation where 
the Executive has been resisting expendi- 
ture cuts all along and has not come up 
with any plan as to where it is proposed 
to cut. He has not done so up to as late as 
June 20, 1968, with fiscal year 1969 only 
14 days away. I express the hope that 
this matter is now under the scrutiny of 
the administration if this is going to do 
the job to cut back on the inflationary 
pressures. In other words, we have to 
have cuts right now, cuts not postponed 
until after the election. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been requesting 
and arguing for fiscal responsibility over 
a long period of time and have under- 
taken to ascertain where we are going 
to cut and still the administration re- 
fuses to let the Congress in on it, if it is 
going to do it at all. 

Now, to me, this inaction on the part 
of the administration is sheer irrespon- 
sibility. These people who have been 
around here lobbying for this tax in- 
crease, every time they call—they do not 
call on me too much—but when they 
do I said “Where do you think we should 
cut expenditures? Will you help us get 
the administration on the line as to where 
it will cut, so we can know about these 
things and evaluate them?” 

These lobbyists have not been con- 
cerned, and it causes me to repeat the 
remark I made on the floor of the House 
that corporations do not pay taxes, 
really, they are tax collectors, they have 
to pass the tax on to the consumers, these 
corporate presidents and these bankers 
do not pay the tax that they are asking 
us to impose, but they are frequently in- 
volved in the expenditure programs of 
the Federal Government. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, they do not zero in on 
this total fiscal question. In my judg- 
ment the responsible fiscal position to 
take here is to vote this conference re- 
port down for the very reasons that the 
chairman said: that there must be ex- 
penditure discipline. The administration 
said in January it is going to spend $186 
billion in fiscal 1969, and already they 
have announced, as we get the figures, 
that they have increased it to $189 bil- 
lion. We are talking about making cuts, 
and the actual expenditure figure for 
1969 has been increased by $3 billion. 

Now, the chairman is right, that what 
would prevent the administration from 
spending the $189 billion, or $186 billion, 
is the debt ceiling; that is they will be 
checked unless you give them the tax 
increase. Even with the tax increase, as 
the chairman has pointed out, the 
squeeze will be on, but it will be really 
on, believe me, if we do not give them 
the tax increase until we really get the 
line item expenditure cuts. 
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Now, one final point: There has been 

of talk around by some that there 
will be chaos in 72 hours, or whatever— 
if we do not vote this bill up today. Let 
me tell you this: The western European 


istration. They have their eyes set on 
a date just as I have mine set, and all of 
us should have our eyes set, on a date 
in November. That is when the people 
will have an opportunity to change the 
unfortunate fiscal policy that we have 
been pursuing. 

No one believes this administration. 
Even their own leaders in the Congress 
over here are pointing out their lack of 
trust. Here we are being asked to do 
something which I believe is fiscally ir- 
responsible until certainty of expendi- 
ture cuts are assured, so far as getting 
at this serious problem of inflation. We 
are being asked to give the President in- 
creased tax money without being cer- 
tain that there are expenditure cuts. 

I hope that the House will vote down 
the conference report. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I now yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the day of 
reckoning has arrived. The fat is in the 
fire, and the chickens have finally come 
home to roost. Many of us have been 
predicting this sort of thing for years, 
yet there is pitifully little solace in say- 
ing “I told you so.” 

Since fiscal 1960, the Democrat Con- 
gresses, at the direction of Democrat 
Presidents, have had annual deficits 
without exception: 1961, $3.856 billion; 
1962, $6.378 billion; 1963, $6.266 billion; 
1964, $8.226 billion; 1965, $3.435 billion; 
1966, $2.251 billion; 1967, $9.868 billion; 
and 1968 estimated to exceed $18.5 
billion. 

Our great Nation is in serious economic 
trouble. Our public debt exceeds $350 bil- 
lion. The Congress, during the 10 years 
I have had the honor to serve, has in- 
creased the debt ceiling over a dozen 
times. Not with my vote, however, as 
this action merely encouraged the big 
spenders to plunge blindly on, knowing 
they would be bailed out. 

A lot of people do not understand the 
sophisticated budgetary procedures of 
their Government and find it difficult to 
comprehend authorizations, appropria- 
tions, administrative budgets, obliga- 
tional authority, dollar crisis, balance of 
payments, gold reserve, and so forth. 
But most people know when you spend 
more than you take in, you have a deficit. 

The President, and his economic ad- 
visors, “reluctantly” agreed to the pro- 
visions of the conference report, House 
bill 15414. They said they would “accept” 
the decision of the Congress, ordering re- 
ductions of $6 billion in Government ex- 
penditures. This posture is unbecoming, 
if not suspect. 

The guns and butter argument has 
been going on since nearly the 
of the war in Vietnam. The President in- 
sisted on both while the warning flags 
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were flying high and some of us were just 
“small voices in the wilderness.” The 
cautions were ignored, and the big spend- 
er, social reformers trumpeted their do- 
gooderism across the land with great 
pride, and recklessly plunged this Nation 
into the present critical state of affairs. 

The wild, radical spending sprees were 
accompanied by claims of great com- 
passion for their fellowman, in the in- 
terest of humanity; utopia, and the 
promised land, but always with an eye on 
coming elections and the ballot boxes. 
Those of us that exercised fiscal respon- 
sibility and voted to reduce, delay, or 
eliminate many of these spending 
schemes, were castigated, criticized, lam- 
pooned, and accused of negativism, 19th 
century provincialism, being reactionary, 
and even conservative. 

Now, the shoe is on the other foot. The 
big spenders are turning to the Members 
of Congress who were not in favor of, 
nor responsible for the sorry state of our 
economy, and expect us to act respon- 
sibly and bail them out by voting for the 
surtax, urged by the President, in return 
for an agreement to reduce expenditures 
$6 billion. Yet, quite a sizable number of 
our colleagues that voted for every spend- 
ing bill ever offered in Congress, refuse 
to support this tax bill to pay for some of 
their folly. To the contrary, some of them 
will vote against this package on the 
basis that there should not be any reduc- 
tion in expenditures. How ironic. 

And what about the reductions in 
spending? Where and when will they oc- 
cur? My colleagues, and the Nation, know 
something about the credibility gap. 
What makes us believe the gap will sud- 
denly close and disappear? I have seen 
no such signposts nor precedent. In fact, 
the Johnson-Humphrey administration, 
on December 2, 1965, promised to re- 
duce Federal employment by 25,000 jobs. 
What happened? Some 190,325 have been 
added since that time. ‘Austerity pro- 
gram” in the National Science Founda- 
tion is demonstrated by comparing their 
1961 spending of $152 million, but $495 
million this year. What L. B. J. proposes, 
and I repeat, reluctantly, and he says 
“calamitous,” the $6 billion reduction is 
a mere 1.4 percent of the total Federal 
funds available to be spent in fiscal 1969. 

Two weeks ago, the respected and hard- 
working Tom Curtis, of Missouri, a rank- 
ing member on the Ways and Means 
Committee, outlined for the House, the 
Senate, the President, the Treasury, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and all other in- 
terested persons, how $15 billion could 
be cut out of the expenditures of our 
Government, without even touching the 
so-called poverty programs, nor the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. This plan included the Space 
Agency, agricultural subsidies, foreign 
aid, military personnel in Europe, as well 
as research grants. Rather than taking 
this realistic approach, the leadership, 
and the President chose to play on the 
emotions of the American people and 
petulantly suggested reductions would 
have to be made in programs involving 
children, the aged, and the disabled. This 
is shabby politics at its worst, yet, they 
ery “don’t play politics” with this tax 
increase and economic crisis. Then they 
talk about reductions in the school lunch 
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program, social security benefits, services 
for disabled veterans, and the highway 
co! program. 

Can we really believe, Mr. Speaker, 
that voting for this surtax will halt in- 
flation? Not for a moment. And is the 
President and his majorities in the Con- 
gress going the route of frugality, aus- 
terity, and belt-tightening? Just a week 
ago today, on June 13, this House in- 
creased the Peace Corps to $112.8 million; 
$5.3 million over this year, although the 
number of volunteers will be reduced by 
over 600. An attempt to reduce the au- 
thorization to $97 million was defeated. 
Does this performance suggest economy 
in Government? 

Assuming the President gets his surtax, 
will he suddenly stop sending messages 
to the Congress containing vast new 
spending programs? I doubt it seriously. 
What will he do with the “Kerner Re- 
port on Civil Disorders” with all the 
startling recommendations on how to 
raid the taxpayers’ pocket for an endless 
string of cure-alls, such as guaranteed 
annual income? If L. B. J. succeeds in an 
effort to implement the recommendations 
in this report, it will cost about $30 bil- 
lion a year, each year, for the next 10 
years. And the Banking and Currency 
Committee just today reported a mam- 
moth, omnibus—ominous—housing bill, 
containing something for everybody, and 
especially compounding the taxpayer's 
dilemma, costing over $6 billion. 

The President has been abusively crit- 
ical of the Congress, as a body, for 
“dragging its feet,“ and has rather pa- 
ternally demanded that we shape up, 
“bite the bullet,” and give him more 
money. What he seems to forget is that 
the Congress is made up of Representa- 
tives—Representatives of whom? Of the 
people he expects to pick up the check. 
As one of those Representatives, I feel a 
deep responsibility to those people to ex- 
press their views and desires, and vote 
their convictions. These taxpayers, I am 
satisfied, are fed up with wild spending 
by their Government and do not want 
more taxes. Indeed, they would prefer a 
reduction, and less interference in their 
affairs. Although not a completely con- 
trolling factor, my judgment is partially 
based on my public opinion poll sent to 
over 50,000 central Ohio families last 
month. Over 10,000 responses tabulated 
a finding that only 32 percent favor 
higher taxes coupled with spending re- 
ductions. Two percent said increased 
taxes without regard to economics was 
satisfactory, but 66 percent favor sub- 
stantial reductions in spending without 
additional tax increase. 

No, Mr. Speaker, one cannot in good 
conscience, do the “responsible” thing 
and tax the American taxpayer still 
more, when it obviously will be a futile 
gesture, and only encourage the big 
spenders to continue as they have in the 
past. Substantial and meaningful spend- 
ing reductions, as suggested by our col- 
league Congressman Tom Curtis, plus 
continued restraint and austerity until 
the Nation at least gets straightened out 
in Vietnam seems the better part of 
wisdom. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it ought to be pointed out here at this 
time, particularly in the light of the re- 
marks made by my good friend from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], that while spend- 
ing cuts are certainly essential, desirable, 
and necessary, that dealing with the 
problem that we face today solely by re- 
ductions in expenditures would not have 
the immediate effect upon the sharp in- 
flationary rise that posed a very serious 
threat to our entire economy. 

It may be true that the action that we 
take here today, if successful, will be a 
case of too little, too late. But I, for one, 
would certainly dislike being in the posi- 
tion of making that presumption and not 
making an effort to help the sick patient 
while there is still some hope for re- 
covery. 

Be that as it may we must boil this 
situation down to the simple facts of life, 
that no one can misunderstand. The 
United States has accrued a mountain 
of unpaid bills, more than $340 billion 
worth, to be exact. 

It has borrowed from Peter to pay 
Paul year after year after year. Peter is 
no longer in a position to carry this 
growing burden. 

One did not have to be an economic 
expert to have known for years that the 
fiscal policies we have been pursuing 
would lead us squarely into the fiscal 
mess in which we find ourselves today. 

I have repeatedly warned over the 
years that these policies posed a threat 
to the Nation solvency. Regrettably the 
majority of my colleagues in the Con- 
gress did not pay any attention to those 
warnings. 

At this hour, however, it seems to me 
it is not a case of how we got into this 
mess. But, instead, it is a case of how 
do we get out of it. 

The Government must pay its bills. It 
must move to save the dollar. Failure 
to act would impose upon those who can 
least afford it, the cruelest of all taxes— 
that is rampant inflation. 

A tax bill and a slash in spending tied 
into a single package is the only way we 
can meet this challenge, otherwise the 
consequences could be far more damag- 
ing than even the burden of the tax 
increase. 

You can rationalize all you like and 
you can assume whatever position you 
wish to for political or other reasons— 
but you cannot change the facts. We are 
in deep trouble, and everyone in this body 
should know it. 

We cannot escape the responsibility of 
both a tax increase and a cut in Federal 
spending no matter how painful or dis- 
tasteful either or both aspects of this 
legislation might be to you. 

Let me say in closing, and I very deeply 
believe this, that the alternative to the 
action that we are being asked to take 
today would be wage and price controls 
within the next 6 months. That, I think, 
is what we ought to remember in voting 
on the bill before us today. 


GENERAL LEAVE 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
facilitate the situation, I ask unanimous 
consent that all Members desiring to do 
so may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their own remarks at this 
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point in the Rezcorp on this subject 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman also ask that Members may 
include extraneous matter in their re- 
marks? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that those extending their remarks in 
the Recorp may include extraneous ma- 
terial therewith. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
or, for many months now I have been op- 
posed to a tax increase. Many of my con- 
stituents have urged me to oppose a tax 
increase and many have urged me to sup- 
port a tax bill. In my mind, I have de- 
plored the conditions which have forced 
even the consideration of this legislation. 

In particular, I have been disturbed 
at the lack of consideration we have 
given the urgent need for tax reform, 
reform which if undertaken might well 
increase Federal revenues to a point 
where the expenditure cuts in this bill 
could be halved or even eliminated. 

I do not believe in increasing taxes. I 
believe in reducing them as the Congress 
did in the Tax Reduction Act of 1964 
which I supported. We learned that year 
that taxation as an instrument of na- 
tional economic policy can be very ef- 
fectively used to expand economic 
growth, promote prosperity, and add dol- 
lars to American paychecks. 

Now the Congress is being asked to 
apply this principle in reverse; to use 
taxation as an instrument of economic 
policy to protect the value of the dollar 
and maintain its integrity not only inter- 
nationally but in terms of real purchas- 
ing power of the American family budget. 

The intricacies of the dangers present 
to the dollar are not always apparent to 
the average citizen. But the steady ero- 
sion of his dollar through inflation and 
decreased purchasing power are pain- 
fully apparent to every weekly grocery 
shopper. Wages go up for some, but 
prices go up for all. ae pener Aro See 
today at a continuingly alarming rate. 

This must stop. 

To oppose this bill would be for me 
politically popular. 

My opposition against a tax increase 
should please every dollar earner in my 
district. 

My opposition to this bill could be con- 
strued by every person and institution 
which receives Federal assistance as a 
vote against a cut in Federal funds for 
vital programs. And I must add paren- 
thetically that I deplore any discussion 
of cuts in programs which feed and house 
millions of the poor, aid hundreds of 
thousands of crippled and retarded chil- 
dren, provide moneys for untold vital re- 
search programs in health, build schools, 
and educate children when we spend $80 
billion a year on military hardware and 
term every cent “essential.” 

I could very easily vote against this 
bill, as I have intended to do, because 
a number of factors relating to it dis- 
please me. 
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It does not please me that corpora- 
tions and individuals alike will be asked 
to pay a like percentage of income in 
additional taxes. 


It does not please me that tax revision 
has not been included in this bill though 
we have assurances from the chairman 
that this will be considered next year. 

It does not please me that the persons 
on a fixed income in the lower brackets 
will be required to pay a percentage equal 
to those individuals in the higher 
brackets. 

It does not please me to ask the hard 
pressed wage earner to give up even a 
small additional percentage of his weekly 
take home pay. 

But, after long, serious and painful 
consideration, the fact is that what does 
or does not please me is not important. 
What is important, is the economic 
health and well being of this Nation and 
its people. 

When a person is ill the remedy re- 
quired to restore health and vitality may 
be painful, but to cure the illness the 
remedy is required. 

There is no doubt our Nation, while 
still economically strong today, is eco- 
nomically ill. Whether or not I person- 
ally like the remedy, it must be applied. 
The most effective remedy available to 
us is the Revenue Expenditure and Con- 
trol Act of 1968. My own logic and rea- 
son, coupled with the expert advice 
which I have sought have convinced me 
that passage of this bill is necessary. In 
addition, passage of this measure is a 
step toward urgently needed tax reform 
and revision and we have had Chairman 
MILs’ assurance of this today. 

Therefore, despite my personal reser- 
vation, I am convinced this legislation is 
ultimately in the best interests of the 
Nation and I will support it. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
several questions I have asked of the able 
and distinguished chairman. 

I am fully cognizant of the fact that 
America’s fiscal situation requires that 
we raise additional tax revenue now. I 
am not willing to sacrifice my country’s 
monetary structure merely because this 
is election year and, like all Members, I 
have to go before the people in Novem- 
ber. I shall do what is right and then the 
people can make their decision. 

However, the people of my district, the 
14th District of New Jersey, are very 
desirous of seeing tax reform. The very 
able nationally syndicated columnist 
Andrew Tully has written a great many 
perceptive articles on this subject which 
have appeared in the Hudson Dispatch, 
& major newspaper in my district, and 
these articles have caused much resent- 
ment among citizens who feel that 
through tax loopholes the very rich are 
getting off lightly while the poor pay 
through the nose. 

On August 29, 1967, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 12681, in this House to plug up 
loopholes in the Internal Revenue Code. 
Specifically, I proposed a standard 15- 
percent mineral depletion allowance, 
elimination of the provision in the law 
exempting property passing by pronase 
from the capital gains tax, ending the 
unlimited charities — ending the 
stock option provision, repeal of the = 

dividend exclusion, eliminating 
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multiple corporation provision, elimina- 
tion of the provision whereby municipal 
corporations finance expansion of private 
businesses through issuance of tax ex- 
empt bonds, the establishment of thè 
same rate for gift and estate taxes, and 
elimination of the provision whereby 
estate taxes may be paid by the redemp- 
tion of Government bonds at par value. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the assurance 
that the able gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Minus] chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, about plans for action 
by his committee in the area of reform, 
I can vote for this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been concerned 
about the good people who have sent 
me to Washington, many of whom are of 
modest means, and who pay taxes while 
seeing the rich get off lightly. We in the 
oldest section of the Garden State of New 
Jersey already pay one of the heaviest 
tax burdens in the United States. I can- 
not ask my people to bear an even heav- 
ier burden unless there is some kind of 
tax reform measure in the offing and 
since Mr. Mrs has said that such re- 
form will take place I shall vote for the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
tax bill we consider today presents a 
great dilemma for me because on one 
hand I realize the need to reduce our na- 
tional deficit in an effort to place our 
fiscal house in order but on the other 
hand I am aware of the disturbing fact 
that this will be done at the expense of 
those who can least afford it. Let me ex- 
pand upon this. 

The dollar is in trouble and the world 
is anxiously waiting to see what we are 
going to do about it. They are waiting to 
see if we will take the necessary steps 
to reduce our national deficit and bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. They are wait- 
ing to see if we are willing to prove that 
we are able to pursue greater fiscal re- 
sponsibility, for we cannot endlessly 
spend more than we take in. 

If the dollar should fail, all segments 
of our economy will experience failure. 
This, we cannot have. This, we will not 
have if the necessary steps are taken. 

Let us take a hard look at the proposal 
before us today. Under this legislation, 
we are asking that everybody pay an 
additional 10 percent in taxes. It is not 
a graduated tax. It is a tax that will most 
affect those in the lower income brackets 
for they can least afford such an increase, 

In addition, we are asking that $6 bil- 
lion be cut from the national budget for 
fiscal year 1969 which, incidentally, is 
just a few short weeks away. An effort 
was made by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. BURKE] 
which I supported, to limit reductions in 
spending to $4 billion. Unfortunately, his 
proposal was rejected and now we face 
what I consider to be an unrealistic re- 
duction of $6 billion. Where is the money 
to be cut from? Most likely, domestic pro- 
grams vital to the stability and growth of 
our society will be hardest hit. 

The Congress has worked diligently 
and, in many cases, courageously, to pro- 
vide imaginative and effectual legislation 
to enable our society to overcome its ills. 
It has provided programs that strike at 
the root causes of our social ills. We 
thought it vital to our society that such 
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programs be created. Are we now to, in 
effect, scuttle them in a mad rage to re- 
duce spending? 

Once again, the people who will be 
hardest hit will be those who can least 
afford it. It will be the disadvantaged, 
the mentally or physically ill person, the 
economically marginal person striving 
toward higher education, the senior citi- 
zen who is no longer able to be part of 
the Nation’s working force, the poor per- 
son who seeks help so that one day he 
may help himself. 

Mr. Speaker, with this legislation, as I 
see it, we can now clobber the small man 
from both ends. We can ask him to pay 
greater taxes and, at the same time, take 
away from him the help he needs to 


progress. 

It is ironic also that unless we act to 
insure a sound and stable dollar, we again 
will be hitting hardest those who can 
least afford it. The senior citizens and 
the low- and moderate-income taxpayer 
will see the real value of their modest 
savings just plain melt away before their 
eyes. These same people will be those hit 
hardest by ever-increasing interest rates 
on the moneys they noust borrow for the 
necessities of life and housing. If the 

dollar were to dwindle in purchasing 
power in the macket because of run- 
away inflation, these citizens would once 
again be the ones who would suffer most. 

How about the big man? Nobody is 
asking him to abandon ship. He can best 
afford a tax increase because in most 
cases he is not paying anywhere near 
what he should be—thanks to many 
legislative concessions. As far as most 
domestic programs are concerned, he 
does not really need them so if there is 
a reduction in funds for Headstart, the 
Job Corps, elementary and secondary 
education, or the national defense stu- 
dent loan program, he will not be inti- 
mately affected. 

Why must we always ask the little 
man to pay? 

Why, pray tell, can we not have tax 
reform rather than a deformed tax? 

Whenever this matter of tax reform is 
mentioned, the response is to conduct a 
study. We have been studying this mat- 
ter for years and I say that it is about 
time that we begin to close the tax loop- 
holes, that we begin to gather in the 
necessary revenue from those who could 
and should pay greater taxes. 

It is about time, Mr. Speaker, that we 
act in the right direction. If we are to 
put things in order, let us start at the 
top rather than start and end at the 
bottom. 

Let us have a true tax reform and 
perhaps we will not have to take so 
much away from those who can least 
afford it and who most need our help. 

I am being asked to vote today on 
a tax bill that will help our Nation put 
its fiscal house in order. The matter is 
so serious that to vote against this meas- 
ure would probably spell disaster for 
our Nation. This step can be likened to 
the situation where infection has set in 
and the doctor says that unless your leg 
is amputated immediately, the infection 
will spread to other parts of the body. 
Certainly, we decry and lament about 
the amputation; however, the step is the 
lesser of two evils. 
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Therefore, I must, in good conscience, 
cast my vote in favor of its passage. 
However, I do so with reservations and 
I appeal to this body today to vigorously 
work toward true tax reform. Let us 
never again be blackmailed into vot- 
ing for a measure that could have been 
avoided if the necessary steps had been 
taken in time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am vot- 
ing against the administration’s tax in- 
crease proposal because it is simply an 
exercise in fiscal futility. It proposes to 
bail out the administration by drowning 
the American taxpayer. 

I say this because the tax increase pro- 
posal would add to the burden of the 
truly forgotten men and women of 
America—those people who operate on 
limited budgets and are already caught 
in the inflationary pinch brought on 
by wasteful administration spending 
policies. 

Those of us who have consistently op- 
posed these policies, which squandered 
taxpayers’ money without accomplishing 
desired results, are now being asked to 
rescue the Johnson-Humphrey adminis- 
tration from its past errors. 

If it were possible that this tax in- 
crease, coupled with the proposed limited 
reduction in Federal spending, could re- 
store balance to our economy, I would 
support it. However, it appears that an 
administration which foolishly attempted 
to do too much too soon through wasteful 
expenditures is now trying to accomplish 
too little too late in spending cutbacks. 

So far the administration has not given 
the Congress any real guidelines as to 
where and when it is proposed to cut 
$6 billion from Federal spending in ex- 
change for the $10 billion to $12 billion 
tax increase. In view of past perform- 
ances of the administration in overstat- 
ing anticipated receipts and grossly un- 
derestimating projected outlays in order 
to gain the enactment of huge spending 
programs, can we really take for granted 
that these spending cuts will be made? 
Before increasing the burden on the tax- 
payers, we should have a statement from 
the leaders of this Government setting 
forth clearly the amount of each spend- 
ing cut and the area in which that cut 
is to be made. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, many 
months ago, when the request was first 
made for an increase in the surtax, I took 
the position that I would not vote for a 
tax increase unless and until a decision 
was made to reduce spending. I took this 
position, recognizing that the economy 
was seriously overheated and something 
had to be done, as distasteful as the ac- 
tion might be. I saw no need of increas- 
ing taxes and continuing the high rate 
of spending. Nothing would be accom- 
plished by taking the overheating out 
with one hand and returning it with the 
other. The only responsible solution is 
take both actions simultaneously. 

The measure before us includes a re- 
duction in spending in the amount of 
$6 billion. As an elected public official, I 
do not relish the unpleasant task of in- 
creasing taxes, or more accurately re- 
storing the tax levies which we removed 
2 years ago. Such action is made more 
difficult by the fact that this is an elec- 
tion year. However, I feel that the finan- 
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cial situation is so dangerous that I see 
no other responsible position for a Mem- 
ber of this body. Personally, I believe 
that under normal circumstances I 
would be justified in voting no on this 
bill, because I have not voted for the 
heavy spending which makes this action 
necessary. But these are not normal cir- 
cumstances. The situation is so explo- 
sive, so precarious, that I believe a 
Member who recognizes the true sit- 
uation should vote for the measure even 
if he knew it would mean his defeat. 
The terrible costs of inflation, rising 
interests costs, our gold outflow, our 
balance-of-payments deficit and our 
worsening balance-of-trade position 
leaves us no other choice. There are 
some provisions in the package before 
us which I personally do not approve but 
the danger is too great not to take some 
action today. The choice as I see it is 
between passing this measure and ab- 
solute financial chaos. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like at this time to state my position on 
the surcharge-expenditure reduction 
provisions incorporated in the tax bill 
now under consideration. 

I am happy to give my wholehearted 
support to the $6 billion expenditure re- 
duction provision added to this tax bill. 
In fact, I believe that we have delayed 
too long in imposing restraints upon ex- 
cessive Federal spending. This require- 
ment, combined with other provisions in- 
corporated in the conference report call- 
ing for a $10 billion reduction in new 
obligational and loan authority for the 
fiscal year 1969 and for an $8 billion re- 
cision of unobligated balances and loan 
authority approved in years prior to 1969, 
will help bring a halt to the reckless 
spending spree which has characterized 
the Democratic administration for so 
many years. 

A glance at the latest Federal budget 
document will reveal just how rapidly 
Federal spending has been increasing 
since the Democratic administration took 
office in 1961. Under our new unified 
budget concept, Federal expenditures 
during the fiscal year 1961 amounted to 
$97.9 billion. During the coming fiscal 
year 1969, they are expected to be almost 
double that amount rising to $186.1 bil- 
lion. Despite repeated congressional de- 
mands for fiscal restraint, the President’s 
latest budget document for the fiscal 
year 1969 calls for an increase of $10.4 
billion in Federal spending over the cur- 
rent fiscal year 1968 level. 

Latest estimates by administration 
spokesmen indicate that without the tax 
bill the Federal budget deficit will 
amount to $32 billion during the fiscal 
year 1968 and that it may rise beyond 
that during the next fiscal year. 

Because of this large gap between Fed- 
eral income and outgo, I feel that I must 
reluctantly support a temporary tax sur- 
charge at this time. I am convinced that 
approval of this tax increase is the only 
way we can get action calling for a 
mandatory cutback in Federal spending. 
Certainly all of us dislike having any ad- 
ditional tax burden superimposed upon 
the high taxes we are already paying to 
our National, State, and local govern- 
ments. But I feel that until the war in 
Vietnam is successfully concluded, we 
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must face up to our responsibilities and 
enact this 10-percent surcharge as a 
temporary expedient to help finance our 
defense effort in Southeast Asia and at 
the same time to bring Federal spending 
more within the bounds of income. 

It is estimated that enactment of the 
surcharge will bring in approximately 
$10.9 billion in additional revenues dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1969. Other provisions 
of this bill extending existing automo- 
bile and telephone excise tax rates and 
accelerating corporation income tax 
payments will also bring in an estimated 
$3.1 billion in added revenues next year. 
These tax features, coupled with manda- 
tory cutbacks in spending and in obli- 
gational authority, will help to bring our 
Federal budget more into balance and 
will restore sanity to our national fiscal 
affairs. 

Let me now briefly explain why I have 
supported the tax surcharge-expenditure 
reduction provisions incorporated in this 
tax bill. 

I believe that action must be taken 
now to curb inflationary pressures which 
are building up at an unacceptable rate, 
threatening the stability of the U.S. dol- 
lar at home and abroad. 

Rapidly mounting defense expendi- 
tures due to our involyement in Vietnam 
has created an excessive demand for 
goods and services which surpasses avail- 
able supply. This has only served to drive 
prices upward at too rapid a rate, creat- 
ing an inflationary price spiral. 

At the present time consumer prices 
are increasing at an annual rate of 4 per- 
cent. And they will certainly rise even 
faster as more and more Federal dollars 
are diverted to our operations in Viet- 
nam and with our ever-expanding Great 
Society programs attempting to give 
something to everyone. 

Earlier estimates which placed the an- 
nual cost of our military effort in Viet- 
nam at $26 billion are already being 
revised upward as the President now 
seeks more funds for this purpose. There 
is no question that we must fully sup- 
port our servicemen and give them all 
the weapons and equipment which may 
be required to bring peace to this trou- 
bled area just as soon as possible. 

There are, however, areas which can 
and must be cut back at this time to bring 
down this high level of spending and 
high budgetary deficits which annually 
plague us. 

Clearly, if action is not taken now to 
balance the budget, inflationary pres- 
sures will soon get out of hand. And we 
all know that inflation exerts the most 
severe impact upon the aged and low-in- 
come families living on meager and fixed 
incomes. 

Due to our present policy of “spend 
now, pay later,” our public debt has been 
soaring. Since June 30, 1961, when the 
gross public debt outstanding amounted 
to $289.2 billion, it has increased by 22 
percent to $353.5 billion on June 12 of 
this year. This represents the highest 
debt in our national history. Interest 
payments alone on this huge debt are ex- 
pected to cost in the neighborhood of $15 
billion during the fiscal year 1969. Such 
payments represent the third largest 
category of expenditure in the 1969 
budget—exceeded only by our national 
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defense outlays and by those for Great 
Society health, labor, and welfare pro- 
grams. 

Continued heavy borrowing by our Na- 
tional Government, combined with the 
credit demands of State and local gov- 
ernments, business firms, and individuals, 
only serves to drive interest rates higher 
and higher. A continuation of this trend 
will ultimately squeeze out the small 
businessman and the homeowner as they 
find credit increasingly difficult and 
costly to obtain. 

Inflation is further causing a deteri- 
oration in our balance-of-payments con- 
dition. Rising costs push up the prices of 
our goods which are offered for sale 
abroad. They thereby become less com- 
petitive in world markets, and our ex- 
ports and trade balance—which is the 
mainstay of our balance-of-payments 
condition—have been decreasing rapidly. 
In addition, excessive demand for goods 
at home makes fewer items available for 
export and contributes further to our di- 
minishing trade balance. Any worsening 
of our balance-of-payments situation 
will make it more difficult for our Nation 
to continue to assist in the development 
and defense of other small nations strug- 
gling to maintain their independence. 

Continued accumulation of large 
budgetary deficits further undermines 
the stability of our international mone- 
tary system. Failure up to this time to 
take actions which will hold down spend- 
ing and the deficit has had serious reper- 
cussions abroad. Inflation has brought 
about much insecurity and loss of con- 
fidence in the dollar. Because of this, 
wild speculation has taken place in the 
gold markets, and our gold reserves have 
been dropping sharply. The free world 
is looking to us to take responsible action 
which will restore confidence and sta- 
bility once more in this troubled area. 

These are just a few of the reasons why 
I believe that we must delay no longer in 
trimming the waste and fat out of our 
national budget and bring Federal spend- 
ing down to a more reasonable level. 
Such budget reductions combined with 
the temporary imposition of a surtax 
will do much to restore fiscal responsi- 
bility to our national finances which has 
been so sadly lacking for years. Enact- 
ment of these provisions will demonstrate 
to the world that we are willing to face 
up to our problems, and that we are will- 
ing to make the necessary sacrifices 
which will restore strength and stability 
to our national economy. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, for 2 years 
I have been deeply concerned about the 
inflationary trend in our economy. I have 
been deeply concerned about higher and 
higher interest rates, about tight money 
and about our balance-of-trade deficit. 
I am particularly concerned about the 
keen competition for the savings dollar 
by the Government, commercial and in- 
dustrial interests who are paying pre- 
mium interest rates for loans and causing 
a severe crisis in the homebuilding and 
home-financing industry. I have sup- 
ported legislation I felt would reverse 
these trends and abate the crisis. 

If I were convinced that the 10-per- 
cent surcharge would further alleviate 
these serious problems, I would be the 
first to endorse it. 
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But I am not convinced, and I will vote 
against the surcharge. I wish to make it 
clear that my vote is a protest vote—a 
protest against the continuing failure of 
the administration to propose and the 
appropriate congressional committees to 
consider comprehensive tax reforms, Be- 
fore I support a regressive tax surcharge, 
I want to vote for progressive tax re- 
form, a desperately needed reform with- 
out loopholes, with substantial reduction 
in oil, gas and mineral depletion allow- 
ances, with substantial reduction in 
multiple surtax exemptions on giant cor- 
porations, and with substantial reduction 
in capital gains exemptions. It is esti- 
mated that all these outmoded and 
inequitable provisions of our present tax 
statutes cost the Federal Government 
about $20 billion a year. If we are to pro- 
pose a cure for our fiscal problems, we 
must go to the cause. It is not a matter of 
piling tax upon tax on the shoulders of 
the grassroots citizens who pay the 
major portion of our revenues. These peo- 
ple need some consideration and I am 
raising my voice in their behalf and reg- 
istering my protest against regressive 
taxes and surcharges that do not go to 
the root causes of our fiscal problems. 

The package approach under which 
we will consider H.R. 15414 today sounds 
the death knell for tax reform legisla- 
tion in this Congress. I urge you all to 
reject this hodgepodge legislation and 
then settle down to determining where 
we should cut expenditures and what tax 
laws need revision so that the cost of 
running the Government is shared 
equally by both the rich and poor. 

Another reason I am not convinced of 
the need for this regressive surcharge is 
what occurred in my State after major 
tax restructuring. It simply created prob- 
lems that were not foreseen when it was 
enacted. Now, revenue is running $30 
million behind estimates and our State 
government is in serious financial trou- 
ble. 

The regressive surcharge is a weak 
stopgap measure without any long- 
range or comprehensive solutions to our 
fiscal crisis. It is the last thing we need 
now, when the need for major tax re- 
form is so great. Let us act to solve our 
fiscal crisis in a logical, objective, and 
intelligent manner by rejecting this re- 
gressive surcharge and enacting major 
tax reform. Time will tell that we were 
right in so doing. 

Mr. Speaker, during this debate many 
of my colleagues have made clear the 
frustration we feel in the refusal of the 
administration to acknowledge our calls 
for tax reform and control of our ex- 
penditures. I am distressed by the con- 
tinuing refusal of the leadership and the 
administration to act on tax reform, to 
even heed our calls for tax reform. As a 
supporter and believer in many of the 
administration’s programs, I am amazed 
by the administration’s inability to un- 
derstand that tax reform must precede 
action adding more taxes on an over- 
burdened public. f 

I believe that one way my plea will be 
heard is to vote “no” on the surcharge as 
a protest against this administration at- 
titude. I believe that there is still time 
for the Congress to enact meaningful 
tax reform legislation before this session 
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adjourns. This way we can effectively 
ease the high interest rates, tight money, 
inflationary spiral, shore up our inter- 
national monetary situation and, equita- 
bly to all taxpayers, ease the fiscal crisis. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 15414. 

In my judgment, this legislation will 
be the first significant step taken during 
the past 2 years toward fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

It is not easy to increase taxes when 
the taxpayers of America are already 
heavily burdened and yet I cannot in 
good conscience vote any other way than 
in support of this bill. I say that, Mr. 
Speaker, because these are critical times 
and we are-in a dangerous position 
economically. 

For the past 7 years we have run up 
massive Federal budget deficits. We have 
seen our balance-of-payments position 
decline. There has been a substantial 
run on our gold supply, and the rate of 
inflation has increased dramatically. All 
this cannot continue. 

The American people support an end 
to runaway spending policies. This bill 
provides a start toward that end through 
the imposition of a $6 billion expendi- 
ture reduction. 

The American people are prepared to 
support an end to skyrocketing living 
costs. This bill, both by imposing a 10- 
percent surtax on individuals and cor- 
porations and expenditure reductions, is 
aimed at doing just that. 

As Arthur F. Burns, former Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers un- 
der President Eisenhower and now chair- 
man of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, said in the May 1968 Tax 
Review: 

In recent years, we have discussed exten- 
sively the need to reduce the poverty which 
still exists in our land of plenty. This is an 
objective that practically all Americans 
share. Unhappily, much of the public as well 
as private effort to reduce poverty is being 
nullified by inflation. 

There can be little doubt that poor peo- 
ple, or people of modest means generally, are 
the chief sufferers from inflation. Poor peo- 
ple rarely know how to protect themselves 
against inflation. What little savings they 
have are apt to be in the form of bank de- 
posits, life insurance policies, or government 
savings bonds, the purchasing power of 
which keeps eroding when the price level 
rises. 


Moreover, since bad health, unemployment, 
work habits, and poverty often go 
together in life, the incomes of poor people 
are apt to fluctuate more than the incomes 
of the well-to-do. Last year, for example, the 
number of low-income families suffering a 
loss of dollar income nearly matched the 
number that experienced a gain. Once we 
take account of the advance in prices, it ap- 
pears that the proportion of low-income fam- 
ilies whose real income has lately declined 
may well exceed the proportion whose in- 
come has risen. This is a grave injustice. 
The injustice of inflation is not confined 
to poor families. Inflation affects adversely 
everyone whose money income falls to re- 
spond to the rising cost of living or whose 
savings take the form of fixed dollar assets. 
Besides these effects, the recent inflation 
has worked havoc with our money and capi- 
tal markets. Last year the Federal Reserve 
authorities made a strong effort to create 
monetary ease and to bring interest rates 
down. They were, however, entirely unsuc- 
cessful. Not only did interest rates fail to 
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come down, but some rates—notably, gov- 
ernment and corporate bond yields—rose to 
the highest level in several decades. This rise 
in interest rates is proving a burden on many 
home buyers and other who find it necessary 
to borrow. 


Dr. Burns in that same article pointed 
out 

There is less confidence now in the ex- 
ternal value of the dollar than at any time 
since 1933. Much has been said in recent 
weeks about the gold crisis. What we have 
been experiencing ...is an international 
crisis of confidence in American financial 
policy. 


It is time, Mr. Speaker, to say halt. It 
is time to say that we are going to level 
off and that we are going to reduce 
spending. It is time to say that we need 
to establish priorities as I have been ad- 
vocating for some months. 

For many Americans the apparent 
economic gains of the past 2 years have 
been only an illusion created by infla- 
tion. This is disturbing, Mr. Speaker. 

While our gross national product grew 
by a reported 14 percent in current 
prices and about 6.9 percent in real 
terms, average weekly earnings of non- 
agricultural workers increased by $7.65 
or nearly 8 percent between January 
1966 and December 1967. But for a man 
with three dependents, spendable in- 
eome—take home pay in constant 
prices—declined during this period. For 
those with fixed incomes, the effects 
were more obvious, a loss in real income 
of about 6.1 percent. 

As the economic indicators clearly 
point out, for many American busi- 
nesses, the record has been no better. 
Corporate profits, after taxes, ran at an 
all time record rate of $52.2 billion in 
the first quarter of 1968—an increase of 
$3.0 billion or 6.1 percent over the first 
quarter of 1966. But what will these 
profits now buy? 

If invested in new equipment, the 
higher corporate profits will now buy no 
more than they would have at the begin- 
ning of 1966. 

If invested in new industrial buildings, 
today’s profits will buy slightly less than 
in early 1966. 

Dividends paid out to stockholders in- 
creased by 8.4 percent over the past 2 
years. But their total buying power, as 
measured by the consumer price index, 
increased by only 1.6 percent. 

The lesson of the past 2 years should 
be clear. Government can always raise 
whatever funds it needs, as long as the 
public will allow it. The money can be 
raised either by taxing or by borrowing. 
And in a fully employed economy, the 
only consequence of deficit spending can 
be inflation, which creates the illusion 
of general growth while siphoning funds 
out of the private economy. 

Iam well aware that it is not politically 
popular either to urge restraint in Gov- 
ernment spending or to increase taxes. 
Excessive Federal Government spending 
and large budget deficits in the long run 
harm those who think they benefit most 
from it. 

It endangers the welfare of our citizens, 
weakens our economy and threatens the 
future stability of our Nation. 

This is why I have advocated, since 
coming to Congress, sizable spending cuts 
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either before or in conjunction with an 
pee igen in taxes. H.R. 15414 does just 

This bill is not a panacea, but in all 
of its parts, it will, I believe, do much 
to restore stability and to impose needed 
restraint. It will also provide us with the 
time necessary to act on further spend- 
ing reductions through the appropriation 
process. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my contention for the year and one-half 
I have served here, that whether or not 
the economy can be managed by raising 
taxes, lowering them, or whatever in or- 
der to maintain a constant state of 
prosperity is only one small facet of what 
is a much greater problem. That prob- 
lem is the enormous growth in recent 
years of the Federal Government, its 
spending policies, and the long-range di- 
rection in which the Federal Government 
is taking this country. 

Since 1960, the population growth of 
the United States has been about 10 per- 
cent. In that same period, the growth in 
numbers of Federal employees has been 
more than 25 percent. And during that 
period the growth of Federal spending 
has been 83 percent. 

This great surge in spending cannot 
be attributed to defense and the war. 
Since 1960, defense spending is up 68 
percent while nondefense spending is up 
almost 100 percent. It took the Federal 
Government 173 years to reach the point 
where it spent $100 billion in 1 fiscal 
year. Yet, if the present trend persists, it 
will take us only 9 years after reaching 
the $100 billion figure to leap all the way 
up to a $200 billion budget. 

It is my judgment that it is because of 
these spending policies of the adminis- 
tration and the authorization of such 
spending by this and previous Congresses, 
this Nation is now in the midst of a fiscal 
crisis. Essentially, this crisis has arisen 
because of one overriding root cause—the 
enormous deficit spending by the Federal 
Government. 

Unless something is done in the short 
run this Government may spend $25 bil- 
lion more in the coming fiscal year than 
it collects in taxes. During the fiscal 
year coming to an end this month, this 
Government—it is estimated now—will 
have spent more than $20 billion more 
than it took in. 

Some argue that this amount of spend- 
ing was necessary for the good and bet- 
terment of the country. But it is a fact 
that deficit spending of this magnitude 
does irreparable harm to virtually every- 
one. It breeds intolerable inflation. In- 
flation, borne of much smaller deficits 
than we will have this year, has already 
reduced the 1950 dollar to 71 cents today. 
It breeds soaring interest rates unat- 
tainable for the average person. The 
interest rates are already the highest in 
four decades, and are still climbing. 

It reduces the competitiveness of 
American products overseas, making our 
balance of payments all the more criti- 
cal. Indeed, in April of this year, im- 
ports exceeded exports. The gold outflow 
crisis continues. 

But perhaps most importantly it shows 
a general fiscal irresponsibility by this 
Government that undermines domestic 
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and international confidence in our na- 
tional currency, and in the self-discipline 
of the American Government, It breeds 
the kind of thing that could lead to a 
series of national and international re- 
percussions that could bring an end to 
what has been an era of international 
economic stability. 

We must begin now to bring about 
some degree of order, some degree of 
priority, out of this headlong plunge 
toward more Government spending. Un- 
less we do, we can expect Government 
spending to again double in the decade 
of the seventies as it has in the decade 
of the sixties. 

In authorized appropriations we have 
already built up a pipeline containing 
$223 billion. At the present time, by some 
estimates, the unfunded commitments 
of the Federal Government to pay in the 
future for retirement benefits, for social 
security, for veterans’ pensions, for com- 
pletion of public works, for subsidies, and 
for other items, are about $1 trillion. Let 
me repeat that—$1 trillion. 

Previous Congresses have passed hun- 
dreds of Government programs on the 
“thin edge of the wedge” basis. They 
passed huge programs with very small 
amounts of money for the first year. 
These costs are burgeoning and their 
full impact is now being felt. 

Why can such things happen? There 
are many reasons, not the least of which 
is that some candidates for public office 
and some officeholders seem to believe 
that the only way to get elected is to 
promise more and more, even though the 
promises far exceed the fiscal capacity 
of the Government or the country. 

Another reason is that too many be- 
lieve that an instant tomorrow can be 
achieved by the spending of unlimited 
quantities of money to solve problems 
overnight. There is no instant tomorrow, 
= only demagogs will promise there 


Another reason is the vast prolifera- 
tion and splintering of Federal progams. 
I have recently completed an 8-month 
research effort into this area and will 
discuss my findings on the House floor 
next week. 

Government spending is compulsory 
spending. The Government can spend 
only what the people provide, either di- 
rectly in taxes or indirectly through in- 
flation. If the Federal Government con- 
stantly leads the people to believe they 
can expect ever more to be delivered, we 
will find both the people and the Gov- 
ernment in constant frustration. Worse, 
the public sector is built up at the ex- 
pense of the private sector, and nothing 
can be a more imposing threat to the 
American people than that. 

In the document, the “Budget in 
Brief,” on page 17, there is a table show- 
ing estimated expenditures in fiscal year 
1969 for each of a dozen functional cate- 
gories. The table discloses projected in- 
creases in all but one of those categories. 
The total of these increases is almost $13 
billion. 

When our Nation’s budget gets into 
such a condition, it becomes the fore- 
most necessity, as well as the painstaking 
responsibility, of the Congress, and of 
everyone privileged to serve here, to 
carefully study and evaluate the merits 
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and costs of the many measures we con- 

sider and to subject every expenditure 

5 to the most searching examina- 
on. 

I, and others, have tried to do just that 
during the last year and a half. To many 
of us in Congress, to many economists 
and, thankfully, to an increasingly large 
number of voters, Federal spending in 
recent years has taken on every bad 
characteristic of a driverless car. And 
those in charge seem not to care. They 
vote to spend, spend, spend. Those of us 
who cry out for the need to bring our 
fiscal house into some semblance of order 
are painted in rhetoric as neolithic char- 
acters out of the Stone Age, opposed to 
change, opposed to progress, opposed in- 
deed to everything. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to sit in this House during the 90th Con- 
gress have had many occasions to use our 
votes to provide the money necessary for 
essential programs and we have had 
equal opportunity to make cuts, both 
large and small, in lower priority pro- 
grams that could have been postponed, 
spread out over longer periods of time, 
or otherwise reduced at this time. Had 
this Congress started in January 1967 to 
be more prudent in its authorizations 
and appropriations and had more care- 
fully weighed the relative importance of 
Federal programs and activities, there 
would be no need for us to gather here 
today and vote on an increase in taxes. 
Expenditures may well be cut today. 
They could have been cut more effec- 
tively if this Congress had taken it upon 
itself to do so when voting on the indi- 
vidual appropriation bills. Taxes may 
well be raised today. There would have 
been no need for this had Congress been 
more prudent in the past. 

I would like to at this time discuss just 
a few of the opportunities the House has 
had during the past 18 months to reduce 
expenditures, to tighten the belt a little, 
and thus have avoided the need for the 
vote we must take here today. I regret 
that a majority in the House did not vote 
with me to support all of these reduc- 
tions. 

March 22, 1967: Motion to recommit 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation with 
instruction to limit spending to 95 per- 
cent of budget estimates—168 of us voted 
for the spending limitation, but we were 
defeated. 

April 27, 1967: Motion to recommit the 
Interior appropriation with instruction 
to limit spending to 95 percent of budget 
estimates—158 of us voted for the spend- 
ing limitation, but we were defeated. 

May 17, 1967: Recommital motion to 
eliminate $225 million from the inde- 
pendent offices and Housing and Urban 
Development appropriation—193 of us 
voted for the cut, but we were defeated. 

May 31, 1967: Motion to recommit the 
State, Justice, Commerce, judiciary ap- 
propriation, excluding the FBI, with in- 
structions that spending be limited to not 
more than 95 percent of budget esti- 
mates—171 of us voted for the limitation 
and we were successful. 

June 6, 1967: Motion to limit spending 
to 95 percent of the $4.8 billion Agricul- 
ture budget estimate, with exceptions for 
school lunch and special milk programs— 
175 of us voted to limit spending, but 
we were defeated. 
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July 18, 1967: Motion to recommit the 
Transportation appropriation with in- 
structions to limit spending to 95 percent 
of budget estimates—213 of us voted for 
the limitation and we were successful. 

July 25, 1967: Motion to recommit the 
public works-AEC appropriation bill with 
instructions to cut back by 5 percent, or 
$231 million—166 of us voted to save, but 
we were defeated. 

August 22, 1967: Opportunity to vote 
for cuts in the NASA appropriation—92 
of us voted against to make cuts in the 
$4.6 billion bill, but we were defeated. 

October 4, 1967: Motion to recommit 
the Labor-HEW appropriation bill to cut 
$20 million—226 of us voted for the mo- 
tion, and it passed. 

October 17, 1967: Motion to recommit 
the Transportation appropriation with 
instructions to limit it to the amount 
asked by the President—124 of us voted 
for the spending limitation, but we were 
defeated. 

October 26, 1967: Recommital motion 
against expansion of rent supplement 
program by knocking out $10 million 
from the conference report—184 voted 
for the $10 million saving. We were 
defeated. 

November 17, 1967: Opportunity to 
make cuts in the foreign aid bill—143 of 
us voted against the $2.67 billion appro- 
priation so we could make cuts. The full 
appropriation passed, 

December 15, 1967: Motion to recom- 
mit the supplemental appropriation bill 
with instructions to reduce it from $1.84 
billion to $1.77 billion—108 of us voted 
for the reduction, but we were defeated. 

The need today for the passage of this 
tax bill cannot be blamed solely on the 
Congress. The largest measure of the 
blame can be apportioned to the admin- 
istration. The administration has long 
been aware that if spending escalated 
the way it has, that a tax boost would 
be required to pay the bill. Yet the ad- 
ministration has refused to be prudent 
in its requests to the Congress and it has 
refused to develop a list of priorities. 
Many of us have told the President dur- 
ing the past year that the times cry out 
for an austere budget. We have told him 
that essential programs can be continued, 
but the less essential programs must be 
cut or perhaps postponed. As the New 
York Times put it last year: 

What is needed is the political courage to 
reduce non-essential spending and put ona 
brake. 


During this fiscal year, substantial 
savings could have been realized in less 
essential areas, if only some initiative 
had been taken by the President. Instead, 
arms have been twisted to get larger, 
ever increasing appropriations. Mean- 
while, the inflation this spending has 
caused has made deep bites into the in- 
comes of American families, so that they 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
make ends meet. 

The need for priorities and a reduc-. 
tion in spending has been pointed out 
many times by some Members of this 
body. I have written to the President 
imploring him to take the initiative in 
heading off the inflation and tax rise 
that would surely result from the spend- 
ing policies of this Government. I would 
like to include at this point some of the 
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correspondence I had with the President 
in this regard last year: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Present: Recent estimates by 
the Chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, Wilbur D. Mills and others in- 
dicate that the increasing cost of the war, 
combined with other Federal expenditures, 
may well result in a budget deficit of more 
than $29 billion during the next fiscal year. 
Should this happen it would, of course, be 
the biggest deficit since World War II. 

I am deeply concerned about this prospect 
and I believe that in the interest of this Na- 
tion, it is essential that every step be taken 
to keep the Federal budget in better balance. 

In light of the possibility of such a huge 
deficit, I respectfully submit that you and the 
Executive Branch again review Federal pro- 
grams, with the objective of holding back 
spending in every non-defense area, consist- 
ent with national interest. 

I recognize that our domestic programs 
have worthy objectives, but the threat of 
such serious economic consequences makes 
such cutbacks imperative and demands post- 
ponement of less critical spending. 

There are several ways in which I believe 
this can be accomplished. First, a list of pri- 
orities should be established for all Federal 
programs. Those of lesser import should be 
reduced in scope or postponed until a later 
date. Secondly, I am confident that each Ex- 
ecutive department and agency, like any 
large organization, can find ways of reduc- 
ing spending without eliminating essential 
services. I am convinced that each depart- 
ment and agency, if directed by you, could 
hold down spending by at least 5-10 percent, 
without crippling its effectiveness. 

I respectfully recommend that you enforce 
the moratorium on further employment and 
charge the Bureau of the Budget with the 
responsibility of insuring that each depart- 
ment and agency cut current and future ex- 
penses to the fullest extent possible, 

Long range, I strongly recommend that you 
join the Congress in establishing a new 
Hoover-type Commission, with the responsi- 
bility of streamlining and making more effec- 
tive our government's operation. 

Recognizing that these may be severe 
measures, I submit that the circumstances 
require stern action if the American people 
are mot to be faced with a new wave of in- 
flation and a substantial tax increase, It is 
my belief that such action is in the best in- 
terest of this Nation and that the American 
people will applaud and support you in efforts 
to tighten the belt. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM V. ROTH, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


June 15, 1967, 


‘Tre WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 21, 1967. 
Hon. WILLIAM V. ROTH, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of June 15 to the President regarding 
the Federal budget. 

We appreciate your interest in letting the 
President have your comments on Federal 
expenditures, and your letter is being re- 
ferred to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Sincerely, 
S 


BAREFOOT SANDERS, 
Legislative Counsel to the President. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.O., July 10, 1967. 

Hon. Wurm V. RoTs, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Rorn: I have been asked to re- 
spond further to your letter to the President 
concerning expenditures and tax policy. 
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The January budget indicated a 1968 def- 
icit of $8.1 billion. Our more recent estimat- 
ing raised that to about $11 billion, which 
could turn out to be somewhat on the low 
side, taking contingencies into account. The 
estimate of a deficit approaching $29 billion, 
on the other hand, would have to assume a 
very significant rise in Defense expenditures, 
failure to enact the tax increase, and at the 
same time an economy so sluggish as to 
cause Federal revenues to fall below esti- 
mates. This is an unlikely combination of 
circumstances. 

The Administration is fully aware of the 
need to hold down expenditures and is tak- 
ing every practicable step to do so, The prob- 
lem of major expenditure reduction is made 
difficult because of the composition of budget 
expenditures. As you know, $75.5 billion goes 
for defense; $29.4 billion is for relatively un- 
controllable civilian expenditures such as in- 
terest on the debt, veterans’ pensions, and 
public assistance grants; and $15.3 billion 18 
committed for payments on prior contracts 
and obligations, The balance of budget ex- 
penditures, roughly $15 billion, is where the 
reduction you propose would have to occur, 
and this includes programs such as tax col- 
lection and air navigation facilities which 
are not susceptible to cuts. Despite these 
facts, the President is reviewing expenditures 
to see what curtailments are feasible. 

I would also point out that Federal ex- 
penditures have been increasing much less 
than our economy has been growing. The 
enclosure brings this out clearly. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM D. CAREY, 
Assistant Director, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1967. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Recent correspond- 
ence from Mr. Barefoot Sanders of your office 
and Mr. William D, Carey of the Bureau of 
the Budget in response to my June 15 letter 
to you is appreciated. 

In exploring further the problem of hold- 
ing back and postponing Federal spending, 
Mr. Carey pointed out that such action is 
not an easy task, I agree that, indeed, it is 
a formidable task; but, more importantly, it 
is an essential task. 

I spent many years in the business com- 
munity and found that when the chips are 
down, economy can become a way of life in 
a large organization, including government, 
just as it can in a small family. The catalyst 
of such economy is, of course, pressure from 
the top. Again, I would like to reiterate from 
earlier correspondence with you my conten- 
tion that each Executive department and 
agency, on direction from you, can hold 
down spending substantially without elimi- 
nating important services or crippling effec- 
tiveness. In fact, recent information I have 
received indicates that spending can be held 
down at least 10 percent—perhaps as much 
as 15 percent—without undue strain, In 
government, as elsewhere, we need simple 
good management practices aimed at cutting 
corners, eliminating duplication, reducing 
travel, establishing priorities, and setting 
goals for fixed-percentage savings. To be ef- 
fective, such programs cannot be merely 
enunciated, but must be carefully followed 
through. Each Federal employee must be 
made conscious of the demanding need to 
economize in his day-to-day operations and 
made aware of the impact individual action 
has on the overall effectiveness of a general 
belt-tightening program. 

One thing that concerns me in this area 
of enunciation and follow-through is that 
too often goals are ignored and economy 
never realized. For example, despite your 
freeze on new hiring in government in Sep- 
tember 1966, more than 131,000 new em- 
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ployees have been added at a total cost of 
more than $1 billion, 

I believe that economy and adherence to 
economy goals we set are of such urgency 
and importance that I suggest you might 
wish to give consideration to the appoint- 
ment of a special representative, a “czar” on 
economy in government. This individual 
should have the full authority and prestige 
of the Executive Office to review operations 
in all departments and agencies and to regu- 
larly report to you and the Cabinet on the 
progress in the economy effort. 

The great cost of our defense establish- 
ment and the ever-increasing financia] bur- 
den of Vietnam are now of such magnitude 
that, in my judgment, we cannot move for- 
ward on all domestic fronts as rapidly as we 
might like. I believe strongly, and urge your 
concurrence, that rather than scattering our 
shots over many programs and continuing 
the present level of spending financed by a 
tax increase, we must instead establish, and 
adequately finance, priorities; move ahead 
with the most critical programs; and post- 
pone others, 

Despite arguments to the contrary, after 
considerable study there is no question in my 
mind that Federal spending can be cut by at 
least an amount equal to the projected reve- 
nues accruing from the proposed tax increase. 
It is my belief this can be done with little 
effect on essential government services, fol- 
lowing these general guidelines: 

(a) Establish priorities among domestic 
programs and construction projects, keeping 
FY 1968 spending at a level no higher than 
FY 1967 on highest priority programs, FY 
1966 levels for less critical programs, and post- 
pone others; 

(b) Postponement of initiation of certain 
new spending programs regardless of previous 
Congressional authorization, allocating funds 
only for planning so these programs may be 
quickly implemented at some future date or 
to bolster the economy should the need arise; 
and 

(c) Reduce present level of government em- 
ployment to September 1966 level on an at- 
trition basis by not hiring new Federal em- 
ployees as present employees leave the gov- 
ernment. 

Only commensurate with more prudent 

ent throughout the Executive 
branch and overall limitations on, or post- 
ponement of, spending throughout the gov- 
ernment can we hope to avoid a tax increase, 
Such an increase cannot be justified, in my 
judgment, by rising costs in Vietnam, while 
we maintain the posture of financing soaring 
domestic programs, 

The time is late. I believe that the Ameri- 
can people will do whatever is necessary, but 
I do not think they should be called upon 
to make the sacrifice of higher taxes until 
we in government are exhausted from ex- 
ploring all avenues of economy. 

Faithfully yours, 
WILTIAx V. ROTH, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 20,1967. 
Hon, WILLIAM V. ROTH, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of July 19 to the President again ex- 
pressing your views with respect to Federal 
expenditures. We are always glad to have 
your comments. 

Sincerely, 
BAREFOOT SANDERS, 
Legislative Counsel to the President. 


The action needed to start on the road 
toward solving some of our fiscal prob- 
lems is difficult medicine. To bring our 
Federal expenditures and our Federal 
revenues into better balance, we need 
both an increase in taxes and a reduc- 
tion in spending. 
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Some say the $6 billion cut required 
in this bill is too much. In view of the 
examples I discuss here today and many 
others for which I shall not have time, 
I say that $6 billion is not enough. I will 
accept it for now, but I will in the future 
as in the past continue to use my voice 
and vote here to put this Government on 
a path toward spending policies that will 
not tear at the very fabric of economic 
life of America. 

This bill is not a perfect solution. It 
is a short-run compromise and must be 
viewed as such. It alone is not going to 
solve our problems. All it will do is 
grant us a little breathing room. Breath- 
ing room in which it will require sound 
leadership and sound decisionmaking in 
establishing an order of priorities not to 
do all things at the same time, but to 
solve first the most critical problems that 
face our Nation today. 

Until we have the political courage to 
reduce nonessential spending, to put 
on a brake, and to bring spending under 
control, we will forever be faced with 
deciding whether to hang the American 
people with inflation, shoot them with 
higher taxes, or smother them with wage 
and price controls. In short, if Govern- 
ment spending continues to rise as fast as 
it has in recent years, we will have a 
tax squeeze, an inflation squeeze, and 
a balance-of-payments squeeze, and we 
who are privileged to sit in this body will 
continue as now to opt between a series 
of unpleasant alternatives. Such would 
not be the case if we will put our talents 
and minds to the task of bringing Gov- 
ernment spending under control. 

If the dollar should fall, it would not 
be because of De Gaulle; it would not be 
because of overseas business investment; 
it would not be because of tourists; it 
would be because the Federal Govern- 
ment does not have the necessary will 
to eliminate the dangerous tax of infla- 
tion brought on and furthered by Gov- 
ernment policies. 

We must move toward the policy of 
establishing the integrity of the dollar; 
eliminate the dangerous tax of infla- 
tion; continue on the long-range goal of 
reducing taxes, and, most important, put 
purchasing power back into the dollar. 
That—not throwing money at problems 
hoping they will go away—is the only 
way to move this Nation toward a higher 
standard of living for all people. 

The Federal Government budget deficit 
of such massive proportions as we have 
today is, by producing exorbitantly high 
interest rates, retarding the growth of 
the economy. 

The price of homes and the costs of 
mortgages are spiraling out of sight. Re- 
ports of the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards indicate that the average 
existing house now sells for approxi- 
mately $20,000. The prices of such 
houses have been going up by almost 
$600 a year on average. During peak 
sales months, existing houses have been 
selling for at least $1,000 more than 1 
year ago. 

These prices are out of reach of most 
working families. Since you are supposed 
to spend not more than 2½ times your 
annual earnings for a house, the average 
working family makes about $6,200, that 
means they can afford about three- 
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fourths of a house. While homeowner- 
ship costs have gone up more than rental 
costs in recent years, families who rent 
are beginning to feel the interest-rate 
squeeze also. The real estate association 
reports that apartment construction 
loans average now almost 7½ percent. 
These rates will push up rental costs on 
all new apartment dwellings. 

Already, taxes and inflation eat so 
heavily into the income of working 
families that they require a large raise 
in income each year just to keep their 
heads above water. Take, for example, 
a family of four making $5,000 a year. If 
that family receives a 6 percent income 
increase—$300—this year, here is what 
happens: higher taxes take about $82, 
higher social security taxes take $13, and 
the higher cost of living eats up $150— 
for a total of $245, leaving a net increase 
of $55. For a family of four making 
$8,000, the net increase is only $30. And 
for a family of four making $15,000, the 
net increase from a 6 t raise— 
$900—is an abysmal $27. Great rhetoric 
on this floor from time to time relates 
how much we are helping people. Per- 
haps we are helping someone, but I doubt 
that the great majority of people—those 
who are in the same straits as the above 
hypothetical families—would agree we 
are helping them very much. Thus, the 
woeful cry: “Please do not improve my 
lot any further, I cannot afford it.” 

As I said earlier, this bill is not a cure- 
all, it is not a perfect solution, it will not 
solve all our economic problems, What is 
necessary is for the Members of Congress 
to start now, today, using more prudent 
judgment when voting on appropria- 
tions—and for the administration to use 
more prudent judgment in requesting ap- 
propriations—so that we can establish 
an order of priorities and can set this 
Government on a path toward spending 
policies that do not rip at the fabric of 
our economic life. 

While this bill is not a perfect solu- 
tion, it will, nevertheless, provide the 
cuts and increased revenues necessary to 
put the 1969 deficit at a more manage- 
able and less inflationary level—and to 
know that is to know that passage of 
this bill, however distasteful, is in the 
national interest. 

As one who has tried to use my voice 
and vote in the House to put this Gov- 
ernment’s spending policies on a road 
leading away from inflation and away 
from the need for a tax increase and as 
one who has seen those efforts go in vain, 
it is with great reluctance that I will 
vote for this bill today. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States is in trouble, dollars-and-cents 
trouble. Our fiscal house is on shaky 
ground, and unless we put it in order the 
repercussions of inaction could precipi- 
tate a financial crisis of such proportions 
as to make our other problems by com- 
parison appear inconsequential. 

The very strength of the dollar, and, 
as a result, the value of everything we 
possess, is in jeopardy. Our integrity as 
a respected and responsible member of 
the world community is under close 
scrutiny from all quarters. Clearly some- 
thing has to be done to remedy this 
grave situation. The bill we are consider- 
ing today provides for a modest tax in- 
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crease and mandates significant reduc- 
tions in Federal expenditures; two steps 
that appear necessary if we are to move 
in the right direction. 

The administration, which launched 
us on this collision course with disaster, 
first acknowledged the gravity of the 
matter when the President, in his 1967 
state of the Union message, called upon 
Congress to approve immediately a 6- 
percent surtax to lessen the burden of the 
financial crisis. 

The reception to that proposal was far 
from enthusiastic, not because we were 
preoccupied with our popularity back 
home, but because we were convinced 
that there was either a distorted or com- 
plete lack of priorities in the executive 
branch. 

Logic dictated that before dispensing 
a prescription for an illness, physical or 
economic, one should endeavor to get at 
the root cause. We shared the view that 
at the very core of the problem were the 
administration’s spending policies. 

It seemed only natural to presume that 
a wise judgment would therefore focus 
attack on budget reductions before con- 
templating an additional source of 
revenue. 

This message was repeatedly conveyed 
to the President but elicited either no 
response or a charge that the proponents 
were callous and devoid of human com- 
passion for those being aided under the 
more than 400 different Federal assist- 
ance programs. This, I might add, is a 
favorite tactic of the debater: discredit 
the opponent and in the process divert 
attention from his argument. It is used 
especially when the opponent’s argument 
is sound, well reasoned, and appears to 
be scoring points with the judges. 

Contrary to the charges that were 
levied toward Capitol Hill, we have not 
been callous, but rather sensitive to the 
justified demands for economy in Gov- 
ernment. Human compassion was not 
lacking, but it was difficult to understand 
why such a massive spending program 
which called for, among other things, 
nearly $100 million for highway beau- 
tification projects, was desirable during 
a period when a “state of national fi- 
nancial emergency” had been declared. 

It was obvious to anyone who studied 
the budget that legitimate cuts could be 
made in several areas without impeding 
progress toward our most important na- 
tional goals. We knew that the dangers 
cited earlier could not be ignored. 

While we were well aware of the ur- 
gent need to spend millions for educa- 
tional and job development programs, we 
were dubious about the so-called com- 
pelling requirement for equally vast ex- 
penditures for space exploration. 

While we understood the priority at- 
tached to housing programs, we failed 
to see why equal standing should be given 
to the many desirable, but certainly not 
essential, public works projects such as 
those omitted from the bill considered 
yesterday. 

We recognized the immediate need for 
sound, effective weapons for our mili- 
tary, but questioned whether there was 
a similar critical demand for a super- 
sonic transport. 

Certainly some foreign aid was 
necessary. But did it have to be so much? 
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Depressed areas required financial as- 
sistance to develop industrial parks but 
were vast new office facilities really es- 
sential at this time, in view of the 
circumstances? 

These are just some of the many ques- 
tions we asked. Since the answers were 
either slow in coming and unsatisfactory 
when they did, or simply did not come at 
all, in the months following the Presi- 
dent’s message, the Congress attempted, 
with some measure of success, to act in 
a responsible manner and reduce 
spending. 

Foreign aid was cut significantly, re- 
quests were trimmed and the Highway 
Beautification proposal was left to 
wither on the vine. 

And yet, despite these and other 
economy efforts by the Congress, the 
executive branch did not yield and the 
financial crisis was continued. 

A past editorial in the Washington 
Star pinpointed the present seriousness 
of the problem: 

Last year, with a trade surplus of almost 
$4.1 billion, the United States suffered a 
balance of payments deficit of nearly $4 
billion, 

There are numerous other indicators of 
an economy in trouble. Prices are rising at 
a rate of 4 percent a year. Wages now spiral 
upwards at 6 percent annually. The prime 
interest rate has risen nearly 2 percent in 
the past two years. The recent gold crisis 
has left a $10.7 billion gold reserve in the 
United States—approximately half of what 
it was just 10 years ago. 

The whole thing adds up to a clear picture. 
The economy is overheated—dangerously so. 
And unless those with the power to correct 
the situation also find within themselves 
the courage to do so in this election year, 
the beautiful bubble will burst. 


Politics has been defined as the art 
of compromise—on issues, not on prin- 
ciple.” That is a fair statement, because 
if a stalemate is to be avoided when 
there are widely divergent views on the 
methods to eliminate a problem, a give 
and take session, leading to a mutually 
acceptable solution, is the only answer. 

In this year of crisis and prosperity, 
we must act responsibly and put our 
fiscal house in order. 

The situation we face is unpleasant 
but we must act in recognition of the 
realities as they exist, not as we would 
have them. Inflation is rampant, the 
dollar is in jeopardy and our budget 
deficit continues to rise dangerously. It 
is more apparent than ever that the 
“fiscal crisis” is very real and poses an 
ominous threat to the future of America. 

I have faced this problem for many 
months and have continued to empha- 
size that when the day comes that I am 
called upon to cast my vote on a meas- 
ure designed to meet this crisis—if the 
bill is an honest effort to check our 
financial slide and I am convinced that 
it holds promise for getting our Nation 
back on course and restoring fiscal san- 
ity to government—it will receive my 
support. 

The conference report before us passes 
that test and its approval is required in 
the interest of people we are privileged 
to ge 

TENZ ER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
e to H.R. 15414, the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control ‘Act of 1968. In 
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so doing, as a fiscally responsible Mem- 
ber of the House and as a fiscally re- 
sponsible citizen and taxpayer, I owe a 
duty, both to my colleagues and to my 
constituents, to explain the reasons for 
my opposition. 

WHAT IS FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY? 


There are really two sides to the coin— 
in fact there are two broad areas of ap- 
plication of the term: 

First, as it affects the Nation’s econ- 
omy, we must consider fighting the dan- 
gers of inflation; avoiding budget defi- 
cits; stemming the tide of rising interest 
rates; preventing tight money; reducing 
the threat of a world gold crisis; and 
creating a more favorable balance of 
payments. 

Second, as it affects individual citizens 
and most corporate enterprises, we must 
not only consider all the items enumer- 
ated above but in addition we must con- 
sider the following: 

First, justice in the method of levying 
taxes; 

Second, equity in sharing the burdens 
of operating the Government; 

Third, morality of favoring the rich 
against the interests of others; and 

Fourth, responsibility to fix priorities 
in budget cuts, 


TAX SURCHARGE PROPOSAL 


At a White House conference, where 
the 10-percent tax surcharge was first 
proposed, I spoke out in opposition be- 
cause I felt then, and still feel, that it is 
inequitable and unfair, 

At that time the Nation was faced with 
a projected deficit of $29 billion—and it 
was proposed to tax $714 billion; to cut 
87% billion; and to borrow $14 billion. 

Today we are talking about a deficit 
of $22 billion—and it is proposed to tax 
$10 billion; to cut $6 billion; and to bor- 
row $6 billion. 

It appears to me that our Nation’s fis- 
cal advisers and Treasury specialists are 
taking the course of least resistance. 
They seem to be wearing blinkers, seeing 
only the approximately $100 billion in 
current tax revenues, and following the 
simple expedient of tacking on a 10-per- 
cent surcharge to raise the needed $10 
billion. Thus, they are taxing only the 
70 million individual taxpayers and the 
1.3 million corporate taxpayers who are 
already paying their share of carrying 
the burdens of Government. 

What our fiscal and economic advisers 
lack is peripheral vision. 

They do not look at and do not see 
that there are tens of thousands of tax- 
payers who pay no taxes at all. They give 
no consideration to the possibility of col- 
lecting taxes from the 24,085 taxpayers 
who filed income tax returns showing 
adjusted gross income of $10,000 or more 
and who paid no taxes at all. 

They fail to give consideration to the 
revenue which could be raised from a 
more equitable surcharge levy on the bil- 
lions of dollars of tax-sheltered income 
received by corporations and individuals 
because of the various depletion allow- 
oe provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 

Why should the Congress follow suit? 

Who will speak today for the 70 million 
individual taxpayers who are paying ap- 
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proximately $65 billion into the Federal 
Treasury, and who ask why certain in- 
dividuals with incomes up to $5 million 
per annum pay no taxes at all? 

Who will speak today for the 1.3 mil- 
lion corporate taxpayers who are paying 
approximately $35 billion in taxes at tax 
rates up to 52 percent? And who will ask 
why the 22 largest oil refiners in 1964 
had a combined gross profit of $5.179 
billion and paid only 4 percent in taxes; 
and why many thousands of other cor- 
porations with the tax-sheltered deple- 
tion allowance incomes pay nothing, or 
very little, in taxes? 

Who will speak today for the small 
businessman—the backbone of our 
American economic system—for the 
average worker, for the farmer, for all 
of whom the lowest income tax bracket 
is 14 percent. 

Who will speak today for the more 
than 20 million stockholders in American 
corporations whose dividend income in 
addition to income from other sources is 
subject to a minimum income tax rate 
of 14 percent? And who will ask why in 
1964, 19 individuals filed returns show- 
ing adjusted gross incomes in excess of 
$1 million—and 35 individuals with over 
$500,000—paid no taxes at all? 

No matter how you look at it 10 per- 
cent of zero is still zero. 

IS THE SURCHARGE A WAR TAX? 


The war in Vietnam is costing approxi- 
mately $30 billion per year. With a deficit 
of $22 billion it is obvious that without 
the war we would have no budget deficit, 
in fact we would have a budget surplus. 
8 the surcharge is in fact a war 

X. 

If we accept the economic decision 
that additional revenues are needed to 
curb inflation, reduce the budget deficit, 
and stabilize the economy, the question 
remains, How should this war tax” be 
imposed? 

The burden of a “war tax” should be 
spread equitably among all the individ- 
uals and corporations who share in the 
economy—whether they be employees, 
employers, or investors. We should ask 
everyone who has income above a certain 
minimum to contribute. In other words, 
everybody pays or nobody pays. 

The surcharge proposal we are con- 
sidering today does just the opposite. It 
places an added burden on middle- and 
low-income taxpayers—and those on 
fixed incomes—but has no effect at all 
on those who are untaxed. 

It asks those already paying taxes to 
contribute 10 percent more, but does not 
affect those who, because of tax loopholes 
and tax shelters, earn more, but pay no 
tax at all, because under the surcharge, 
10 percent of zero is zero. 

I have proposed that the surcharge be 
extended to reach those with tax-loop- 
hole income—those who pay no taxes 
at all and those who pay only a fraction 
of what they should be paying. 

This can be accomplished without re- 
vision of our tax laws. 

My proposal which is not tax reform, 
is incorporated in H.R. 12445, a bill for 
a minimum income tax of 10 percent on 
all tax-sheltered and loophole income. 
This proposal represents an attempt to 
more equitably distribute the tax bur- 
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den. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
113, part 17, page 23199. 

My proposal seeks to reach all loop- 
hole income—of whatever nature—by 
placing a minimum tax on actual income. 

To help finance the war and meet our 
needs at home, I want those who now 
exclude one-half of their capital gains 
to contribute a percentage of the amount 
excluded, as a “surcharge’—to remain 
in effect only so long as the proposed 
surcharge remains in effect. 

I want those who receive tax-free in- 
come from State and municipal bonds 
to contribute 10 percent of that income, 
so long as other citizens shall be required 
to pay a 10-percent surcharge on their 
income. 

I want to reach out across the board 
and require all Americans—not just a 
majority of Americans—to contribute 
their just share of paying the costs of 
the war and also to pay their equitable 
share of the costs of eliminating the 
slums from our riot potential cities and 
to share in meeting the costs of other 
human needs at home. 

Why should some taxpayers be asked 
to pay more for, first, fighting the dan- 
gers of inflation; second, avoiding budget 
deficits; third, stemming the tide of ris- 
ing interest rates; fourth, preventing 
tight money; fifth, reducing the threat 
of a world gold crisis; and sixth, creat- 
ing a more favorable balance of pay- 
ments, while others better able to pay 
are permitted to escape their responsibil- 
ity and continue to pay nothing? 

Those who are already paying their 
share of the Federal tax burden are also 
paying their share of the soaring local 
and State taxes. It should be noted that 
local and State taxes have increased over 
409 percent in the past 22 years while 
Federal taxes have risen 136 percent 
during the same period. 

BUDGET CUTS 


Recently the House was called upon 
to vote on whether there should be a 
spending reduction of $6 billion or $4 
billion in the legislation now being con- 
sidered. The House conferees were in- 
structed to agree to the $6 billion cut. 

I voted for the $4 billion cut because 
with the crisis in our cities, the cry for 
justice from the poor, the needs in the 
fields of health, education, and job train- 
ing, I was more anxious to tap the other 
sources of revenue to pay for these basic 
human needs. With the additional rev- 
enue from the minimum tax on loophole 
and sheltered income, the debate on the 
budget cut would have been avoided and 
we would have had an answer to the cry 
for justice from Resurrection City, and 
we would have the funds to answer the 
needs of the poor elsewhere in our 
Nation. 

Above all, with the addition of the 
minimum tax, the entire tax package 
would have been more equitable because 
more Americans would be contributing 
to the Nation's obligations at home and 
abroad. 

The 10-percent minimum tax would 
not only have enabled us to avoid budget 
cuts where we can least afford to make 
them, but it would also have enabled us 
to more effectively fight inflation by re- 
ducing the deficit, more than by the 
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amount provided in the bill under con- 
sideration. 

It has been variously estimated that 
under my minimum tax proposal on non- 
taxable capital. gains, on tax-free in- 
come from State and municipal bonds, 
on oil and mineral depletion allowance 
income, and income from rapid real es- 
tate depreciation, and other tax-shel- 
tered income, we could raise between $4 
to $6 billion. Some Treasury officials 
unofficially told me that the amount 
of revenue from my minimum tax pro- 
posal might be as much as $10 billion. 

The Congress must share with the Ex- 
ecutive the responsibility for deciding 
where appropriations are to be reduced. 
I have ofttimes expressed the view that 
essential domestic programs to meet hu- 
man needs in health, education, housing, 
job training, and the antipoverty pro- 
grams should not be reduced. 

I have voted to cut spending and ap- 
propriations for programs which are 
nonessential. I voted to reduce appropri- 
ations for the space program, the pub- 
lic works program and I voted to elimi- 
nate or defer the entire appropriation 
for development of a supersonic trans- 
port. I also support the view that Con- 
gress should take a good hard look at 
the non-Vietnam portion of the Defense 
appropriation which exceeds $48 billion, 
some of the line items could be elimi- 
nated or deferred without affecting our 
national security and without affecting 
our commitments to our war veterans. 

The economy waves in Congress have 
come in spurts and have been directed at 
the basic domestic programs rather than 
the less essential programs. 

The space program, public works proj- 
ects, and the supersonic transport appro- 
priation seem to sail through the House 
and Senate with little or no reductions. 
Cuts in spending have been made on 
legislation dealing with basic domestic 
programs in the area of human needs. 

The people of the United States have 
been asked to sacrifice before. They are 
ready and willing to meet that sacrifice 
provided they know they are being 
treated equally and fairly. For that rea- 
son, I will oppose the surcharge in its 
present form and I will continue to advo- 
cate support of legislation so as to assure 
a more equitable distribution of the tax 
burden. 

My minimum tax proposal is not a 
complex proposal—nor does it contem- 
plate or require any substantive changes 
in the provisions of the present income 
tax law. 

The “loophole tax“ should be tempo- 
rary—to remain in effect only so long 
as the surcharge remains in effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I first made my minimum 
tax proposal when I testified before the 
Ways and Means Committee—see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 17, 
page 23640—and recommended it as an 
alternative or as an amendment to the 
tax surcharge proposal. 

Sponsors of the legislation we are con- 
sidering today—on both sides of the 
aisle—are saying, “Pass the tax bill 
first—tax reform will come later.” 

The problem of tax reform has been 
discussed for many years—but relatively 
little has been done about it. 

When is later“? 
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Both major political parties have 
pledged to close tax loopholes and spread 
the Federal tax burden in a more equi- 
table manner. 

In 1932 the Democratic platform called 
for a “system of taxation levied on the 
principle of ability to pay.” In 1948 the 
Democratic platform stated: 

We shall endeavor to remove tax inequi- 
ties. 


In 1952, the Republicans in their plat- 
form called for “a thorough revision and 
codification of the present hodgepodge 
of internal revenue laws.” In 1960 the 
Democrats were specific in the platform 
pledges on tax reform, stating: 

We shall close the loopholes in the tax laws 
by which certain privileged groups legally 
escape their fair share of taxation, 

Among the more conspicuous loopholes 
are depletion allowances which are inequi- 
table. 

Tax reform can raise additional revenue 
and at the same time increase legitimate 
incentives for growth, and make it possible 
to ease the burden on the general taxpayer 
who now pays an unfair share of taxes 
because of special favors to the few. 


These party platform statements of 
policy stand in direct contradiction to 
the Revenue Control Act of 1968. Tax 
reform can raise additional revenues, 
but we have not chosen that road. The 
“general taxpayer now pays an unfair 
share of taxes, yet the bill before the 
House today compounds that inequity by 
asking the general taxpayer to pay more, 
while the privileged few are being asked 
to pay nothing. 

There is a diffusion of disagreement 
among the Nation’s leading economists. 
Most agree that a tax increase was 
needed 2 years or 3 years ago. Some 
now have doubts about the impact of 
a tax increase at this time. 

It must be understood that we are 
voting on a package—a $10 billion tax 
increase and a Federal spending reduc- 
tion of $6 billion. Joseph A. Pechman, a 
leading economist, has termed this “up- 
side down economics.” 

I have asked the President to start by 
postponing the supersonic transport pro- 
gram; by reducing the space budget; by 
deferring some public works projects; 
some highway construction; and some 
of the items in the farm program. These 
are the areas of expenditures which I 
consider deferrable, as nonessential for 
the Nation. 

I consider the war on poverty and its 
attendant problems in health, educa- 
tion, housing, and employment as es- 
sential. Without specific priorities these 
programs are in danger of being drasti- 
cally affected by the proposed $6 billion 
cut in Federal expenditures. 

In conclusion, we need a readjustment 
of our priorities, we need additional rev- 
enue to meet the urban crisis and to 
develop and adequately fund essential 
programs at home, to combat inflation 
and strengthen our economy. These goals 
can be achieved through the imposition 
of a minimum tax. The proposed sur- 
charge alone will not do the job because 
a continues the inequities in the present 

W. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I vote for the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 without enthusiasm. 
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Like other Members, I have had to 
balance pros and cons in coming to my 
decision. And I find a long series of cons, 
overbalanced in the end by one mighty 
pro—even though that pro is a largely 
mythical pro. 

Let us look at the ledger. 

DEMAND INFLATION 


First, it is said that the bill is needed 
to combat inflation. Admittedly it will re- 
duce overall demand by some $20 billion 
in the next year, with more impairment 
of demand to follow as the bite acceler- 
ates. 

The trouble with the demand inflation 
view is that it oversimplifies the matter. 

With 15 percent of manufacturing ca- 
pacity currently unemployed, we are 
suffering from demand inflation only 
marginally. The real cause of our alarm- 
ing 4-percent price creep in the last year 
is cost-push inflation. This cost-push in- 
flation has gone largely unchecked 
because for the last 18 months the ad- 
ministration has abandoned the wage- 
price guidelines which worked so well to 
stabilize prices in 1961-66. The Joint 
Economic Committee has for the last 2 
years called in vain for a national wage- 
price-incomes policy, with adequate ma- 
chinery to focus public opinion on wage- 
price conduct that threatens our eco- 
nomic stability. Passing the bill before 
us is all the more reason to create such 
machinery, and the administration 
should do so at once. 

Not only is the bill before us not very 
effective, by itself, to combat inflation. 
Worse, I have genuine fears that the $20 
billion which will be skimmed off of de- 
mand will prove to be economic overkill, 
causing stagnation and increased un- 
employment. 

I can see that without the bill before 
us we might be guilty of economic un- 
derkill. But I regret that the only al- 
ternative for which we can vote is in- 
stinct with economic overkill. For ex- 
ample, the tax surcharge will start its 
bite immediately. Government spending 
will be curtailed. The accumulation of 
inventories, particularly in steel and au- 
tomobiles, appears to be phasing out in 
any event. And an additional tax in- 
crease—the social security payroll tax 
is slated to go into effect on January 1, 
1969. 

I do not relish the prospect of overkill 
at all. Overkill will mean increased job- 
lessness and lessened economic growth, 
at the very time when jobs for all are 
necessary to restore civil tranquillity in 
the land. The situation could be worsened 
by the expenditure cut provision. While 
I have had the most solemn assurances 
from the mightiest places that the ex- 
penditure cut ordained by this bill will 
not impinge on vital health, education, 
welfare, and conservation programs, 
any reneging on this assurance could 
add to our failure to reach our domestic 
goals. 

Because of this fear of overkill, I have 
earlier today introduced a bill—H.R. 
18022—-which would repeal the surtax 
and the expenditure cut of H.R. 15414, 
assuming it is enacted, as of January 1, 
1969. And I am happy that the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] has as- 
sured me that the House Committee on 
Ways and Means will give full consid- 
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eration to my repealer bill next Janu- 
ary, if the economic situation then ap- 
pears to require the recission of all or 
part of the tax increase or all or part 
of the expenditure cut. This assurance 
removes a good part of the danger of 
overkill. 
THE BUDGET DEFICIT 


Second, it is said that additional tax 
revenues are needed to reduce the 
budget deficit confronting us. I agree 
that the prospective deficit is altogether 
out of hand. But the way to reduce the 
budget deficit is in the first instance to 
enact a comprehensive loophole- 
plugging tax reform bill. For years I 
have been urging the administration to 
send up to the Congress a tax reform bill. 
I have joined with numerous members 
in introducing a tax reform bill of my 
own, H.R. 13490, which would yield an 
additional $5 billion in annual revenues 
by plugging loopholes. 

Had the administration sent up a tax 
reform measure, the responsibility for 
the delay would have been on the Con- 
gress. But it has failed to do so. I am 
most pleased at the assurance today 
from the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Mrs] that the House Committee 
on Ways and Means will give considera- 
tion to a comprehensive loophole- 
plugging tax reform bill on a priority 
basis in 1969. Some 60 million moderate- 
income taxpayers who will be hit by the 
tax measure before us will become en- 
thusiastic lobbyists for a tax reform 
measure that will lift some of the bur- 
den from them and place it on those 
taxpayers who now get rich on the 
loopholes. 

Quite apart from the lack of equity 
in our tax system, we need to plug tax 
loopholes for an economic reason. With 
our swiss-cheese tax system, it is simply 
not going to be possible to balance the 
budget at full employment—the dream 
held out to us by the new economics. If 
the loopholes continue unplugged, mal- 
distribution of income, and oversavings, 
will continue. The result will be that we 
can only maintain prosperity and avoid 
a recession by running ever-larger defi- 
cits. So I say, let us have tax reform. 

BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS DEFICIT 


Third, it is said that the bill before us is 
needed to help our balance-of-payments 
deficit. The deficit amounted to $3.5 bil- 
lion last year, and it continues. But the 
real cause of our balance-of-payments 
deficit is not our trade and investment 
accounts, on which a tax increase would 
presumably operate, but our military 
ventures abroad. The cost of our military 
operations abroad last year came to $4.25 
billion, a sum that by itself more than 
accounts for our overall deficit. 

Yet the administration continues 
largely to ignore the military deficit. In 
Vietnam, which contributes $1.5 billion 
to the military deficit, we continue to 
conduct a war that maximizes balance- 
of-payments leakage—a war in support 
of a Saigon government whose ineffi- 
ciency and corruption adds hundreds of 
millions to our balance-of-payments 
costs. 

In Europe, where another $1.5 billion 
of balance-of-payments military deficit 
occurs, we are too timid to ask that our 
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NATO partners pick up the foreign ex- 
change costs of our approximately 250,- 
000 troops. These troops entail a domes- 
tic budgetary cost for the United States 
of roughly $5 billion, of which $1 billion 
is in foreign exchange. 

Surely the Europeans get at least one- 
fifth of the benefit of the U.S. troop pres- 
ence in Europe. By making this contribu- 
tion, they could reduce our balance-of- 
payments costs by the $1 billion. In fact, 
they contribute nothing. The State De- 
partment has just announced with joy 
the conclusion of an agreement for the 
next year whereby the West German 
Government and West German banks 
will lend the United States some $800 
billion, at 5 percent interest, for 4 years. 
To this one must say: Thanks for noth- 
ing; our deficit remains a deficit, just 
as a domestic deficit remains a deficit 
although someone is willing to buy 
U.S. securities in order to carry the debt. 

So the administration, lashing out at 
the American taxpayer, continues to ig- 
nore the real cause of our balance-of- 
payments deficit—our military posture 
abroad. 

Thus, H.R. 15414 appears to be an im- 
proper or an insufficient remedy for what 
ails us. To combat inflation, we should 
first have reactivated the wage-price 
guideposts. To reduce our budgetary defi- 
cit, we should first have plugged tax 
loopholes. To reduce our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, we should be sharply re- 
ducing the foreign exchange cost of our 
military posture abroad. 

Nevertheless, I shall vote for HR. 
15414. I do so because I am convinced 
that the financial men of Europe, who 
have been demanding its passage with 
such vigor, will be giving the dollar a 
hard time if we fail to pass it. It is small 
comfort that this monolithic European 
insistence on a U.S. tax increase, without 
regard for other more important factors, 
has been largely spurred by the trumpet- 
ings of doom if the bill was not passed 
that have been emanating from this side 
of the Atlantic in the last year. 

Thus the mythology of a tax increase 
has taken on an air of reality. By proph- 
esying that the world would end unless 
Congress acts, we have managed to con- 
vince the Europeans that the Congress 
will have to pass the bill. And since, as 
we all know, our gold stock of $10.5 bil- 
lion is extremely fragile when compared 
with the $33 billion of dollar claims held 
abroad, the Europeans are able to em- 
barrass us to no end if they wish. 

It is not pleasant to vote for a bill 
largely for reasons of mythology. But, 
with regret, and taking into account the 
assurances I have received with respect 
to where expenditures will be cut, with 
respect to tax reform, and with respect 
to a review of possible overkill next Jan- 
uary, I shall vote for the bill. 

I vote for it in the hope that we can 
then go on to get at the true causes of 
our distress, and thus regain control over 
our own destinies. 

Mr, LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, our decision 
today is to be made on the question as 
to whether we are willing to reestablish 
sound fiscal policies in the United States 
and worldwide confidence in the dollar. 

Without enactment of this legislation 
we will face a budget deficit approaching 
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$32 billion. With enactment, our deficit 
will be cut nearer $15 billion barring un- 
foreseen costs of war or domestic crisis. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
bending under the burden of constantly 
rising costs of living. Economic evidence 
is now clear that demand pull inflation 
has arrived to join cost push inflation. 
Excessive increase in living costs creates 
nearly indefensible pressure to force 
wages upward, also out of reasonable 
control. Yet the uncontrolled wage in- 
creases merely add more fuel to the fires 
of inflation. It is not only the foreign 
holders of dollars who lose confidence in 
such fiscal mismanagement, it is our 
people at home who are thus encouraged 
to the profligate policy of eat, drink, and 
be merry for tomorrow your dollar may 
not be worth 15 cents. 

I agree that the American people are 
sick and tired of inflation. They are sick 
and tired of the economic roller coaster 
on which they are riding madly to budg- 
etary chaos. 

I, too, have received the many hun- 
dreds of letters which say, “do not raise 
taxes. My married son with two children 
has called me to say his little family 
cannot stand another deduction from his 
paycheck. But I hope he, and the voters 
of my district, will understand that the 
price they will pay in runaway inflation 
if we do not take responsible action to- 
day, will inflict far greater injury upon 
them than this surtax. I think it should 
be realized, too, that the surtax falls 
most heavily upon those with higher in- 
comes. There is a significant difference 
between a surtax and a regular income 
tax increase, He who pays taxes of $500 
per year will pay an additional $50. He 
who pays taxes of $5,000 will pay an 
additional $500. 

There is growing attack across the 
land upon the war in Southeast Asia. 
There is not one of us who could not level 
a virulent attack against our war policies 
if he chose. But the fact remains that 
when we went into Southeast Asia in mil- 
itary force, the great majority of this 
country agreed to the action, and I am 
willing to defend the good faith and hon- 
est intent of that action, even though 
public opinion is turning against it now. 
But argument about our military and 
foreign policy does not eliminate the fact 
that the war has been costly, not only in 
blood, but in treasure, and I simply can- 
not see how any reasonable person can 
expect us to run up military costs of the 
war exceeding $25 billion annually, and 
not expect to be required to pay for it. 

In view of those costs our domestic 
expenditures have, in my opinion, been 
far too high. I have supported the at- 
tempts to cut individual appropriation 
measures by 5 percent, but with minor 
exceptions, those attempts have failed. 
The next obvious effort then is to cut 
back from the President’s authority to 
spend, the figure of $6 billion, and I rec- 
ognize that those who defend this high 
ultra-liberal spending level will be op- 
posing this bill today directly because 
the bill includes the mandatory spend- 
ing reduction. 

I believe the passage of this bill today 
is vastly more important to this Nation 
than what happens to us individually in 
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the coming elections. Like many of you, 
I have a primary opponent who opposes 
this tax increase and will probably at- 
tack me for my affirmative vote today 
and misrepresent my efforts to the vot- 
ers. If the majority of the voters in my 
political party agree with him, so be it. 
No responsible Member of this Congress, 
feeling strongly as I do concerning the 
necessity to soundly attack our fiscal 
problems, could do other than support 
this bill, unless he favors the mandatory 
controls of a totalitarian society which 
I do not. 

I am not unimpressed by the argu- 
ments of some in this chamber that the 
$6 billion spending reduction, required 
under this bill, is a mirage and will be 
circumvented in some way by this ad- 
ministration. I believe it may very well 
be true that our supplemental appropria- 
tions for military operations in the next 
fiscal year will greatly diminish a rea- 
listic hope for a $6 billion reduction. 
That is a possibility, however, which we 
must accept. There is an overriding need 
here today, and that overriding need is 
a good faith, constructive effort to cut 
our deficits—deficits which could bring 
economic ruin to us as individuals and 
as à nation. 

Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, in recent months the need for 
a tax increase and expenditure cuts has 
become more and more clear. Raising 
taxes and cutting back on important Fed- 
eral programs is not a step we want to 
take. It has become a step we have to 
take. Let me explain why. 

First, the domestic economy is too in- 
flationary. In the first 3 months of 
this year, our gross national product rose 
at a record $19.4 billion annual rate. But 
too much of this rise was due to price 
inflation. With the Federal Government 
spending a good deal more than it is tax- 
ing, there is too much total spending— 
public and private. This does not mean 
many more jobs, or much more produc- 
tion, it just means that wages and prices 
are going up more rapidly. You know, 
and I know, that this trend will have to 
be stopped. It is better to do it gradu- 
ally by fiscal restraint than to have to 
take more drastic steps at some later 
time. 

Second, the Federal budget deficit is 
too large and this drives up interest 
rates. The budget deficit for the current 
fiscal year—ending this June 30—is es- 
timated to be about $20 billion. 

Without any fiscal action, next year’s 
budget deficit would also exceed $20 bil- 
lion. What do these large Federal defi- 
cits mean in terms of financial markets 
and interest rates? Here is the problem: 
When the Government runs a deficit, the 
Treasury has to borrow the difference by 
selling Government securities. But in 
these days there is already heavy private 
demand for credit. Therefore, the extra 
Government borrowing tends to over- 
load the financial markets. As a result, 
some private borrowers have to make do 
with less credit or none at all, and inter- 
est rates are driven still higher. A small- 
er budget deficit would mean more cred- 
it available for higher private borrowers 
and less upward pressure on interest 
rates. 
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Third, the strength of the dollar in- 
ternationally requires a smaller budget 
deficit at home. As you know, we are 
making every effort to shrink our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit and keep the 
dollar the world’s leading currency. Or- 
dinarily, we have had a favorable bal- 
ance of merchandise exports over im- 
ports with the overall balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit due to our increasing 
private investments abroad, tourist ex- 
penditure, military and foreign aid com- 
mitments, and other such transactions. 
But, now the rapid domestic expansion 
and rising prices are hurting our trade 
balance. In the last six months, our 
merchandise imports have risen nearly 
18 percent, far more than our exports. 
In March, there was actually a small 
merchandise trade deficit. There are 
some signs of improvement. But this im- 
provement will not last if we do not 
make our exports easier to sell and halt 
the rapid increases in our imports. 

What would happen if we didn’t have 
a tax increase? In my judgment: prices 
and costs would rise even more rapidly 
than they have been; credit would be- 
come scarce and interest rates would be 
driven to unheard of heights; and our 
balance of payments would not improve 
and the dollar could come under new 
speculative attack. 

It would not be a responsible course 
to run these risks. I support a temporary 
tax increase and reduction in less essen- 
tial Federal expenditures. 

In particular, there are hard ques- 
tions as to how sizable the Federal ex- 
penditure cuts can be without disrupting 
essential programs in the process. 

The proposal of the House-Senate 
conference included the following: 

A 10-percent surcharge on individual 
and corporate income tax liabilities ef- 
fective from April 1 of this year for in- 
dividuals and from January 1 for cor- 
porations. Unless extended by congres- 
sional action, the surcharge would ex- 
pire at mid-1969. This surcharge would 
be 10 percent of your tax, not 10 per- 
cent of income. On the average, the tax 
would amount to about an extra penny 
per dollar of wage and salary income. 
Taxpayers in the first two brackets— 
$1,000 of taxable income in the case of 
a single person and $2,000 in the case 
of a married couple—would be exempted 
from the new tax. 

A $6 billion cut in fiscal 1969 expendi- 
tures, a cut in new obligational and loan 
authority by $10 billion, and a rescind- 
ing of $8 billion of obligational and loan 
authority approved prior to 1969. 

I want to explain what is involved in 
this cutting of expenditures and obliga- 
tions. As you know, I serve on the House 
Committee on Appropriations which su- 
pervises Federal expenditures. Congress 
authorizes Federal agencies to enter into 
obligations which are finally reflected in 
actual expenditures. If it is required to 
cut back this year’s expenditures by a 
certain amount, it is necessary to cut 
back this year’s stream of new authoriza- 
tions by a larger amount. Also, it may 
be desired to cut down on authorizations 
made in prior years. 
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Budget, 1969—Relation of authorizations to 
outlays? 

Billions 

New authority recommended for 1989. $201. 7 

131.3 


To be spent in 1969 54. 8 
Unspent authorizations enacted in 
Vo oe i eres 222.3 


To be held for outlays in later years. 165.9 
Unspent authorizations for outlays in 


Taken from chart on page 56 of the 
budget for fiscal year 1969. Chart cannot be 
reproduced in RECORD. 


Notice the figure under 1969 outlays. 
This is the $186.1 billion in expenditures 
planned for fiscal 1969. These would 
be reduced to $180.1 under the House- 
Senate conference version. In order to 
do this, it would be necessary to cut back 
the stream of new authorizations, and 
perhaps to cut back by more than the 
proposed $10 billion if expenditures were 
actually to be reduced by $6 billion. 
Expenditures are also made from a 
pool of previous-year authorizations— 
the $222.3 billion under unspent author- 
izations. There would be a rescinding of 
$8 billion of this amount. 

There is some question as to how much 
expenditures should be reduced—some 
think $4 billion, others $6 billion. But, 
there is little disagreement that spend- 
ing in 1969 should be reduced from the 
budget request. In seeking a $6 billion 
cut, the House-Senate conferees ex- 
cluded: First, Vietnam expenditures; 
second, interest on the debt; third, vet- 
erans benefit payments; and, fourth, 
trust fund payments, such as social se- 
curity. This means, of course, that the $6 
billion in cuts would have to come from 
other areas. The net effect could be a 
sharp curtailment of some worthwhile 
Government activities. 

While the expenditure cuts may or 
may not be on the strong side, the tax 
increase and expenditure cuts are badly 
needed. The economy is in an inflation- 
ary condition. The budget deficit is too 
large and is straining our financial mar- 
kets. Finally, the dollar could be weak- 
ened internationally if we evaded our fis- 
cal responsibilities at home. Therefore, I 
have decided to support a program for 
fiscal restraint—a temporary tax in- 
crease and reduction of Federal expen- 
ditures; and I hope the other Members 
of the House will support this action. 

Mr. TUCK, Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to the imposition of a 10-percent sur- 
charge on individual and corporate in- 
come taxes. Thus, I rise in opposition to 
the adoption of the conference report on 
H.R. 15414. The people of America are 
already taxed to the full extent of their 
ability to pay. 

Admittedly, the fiscal affairs of our 
Government are in a deplorable state due 
to profligate and grossly extravagant ex- 
penditures. The crying need is to discon- 
tinue these expenditures and bring the 
expenses and activities of the Govern- 
ment within the bounds of the revenues 
under the existing rate of taxation. 

We are urged to impose a 10-percent 
tax surcharge to curb inflation. I have 
never understood it to be a proper func- 
tion of Government to endeavor to influ- 
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ence the course of the economy by thus 
manipulating the tax system. I subscribe 
to the philosophy that the power to tax 
at all levels of Government was for one 
purpose alone, and that is to defray the 
necessary expenses of essential govern- 
mental functions. The tax powers were 
never intended to be distorted in any 
such fashion as the proponents of this 
proposal urges us to do. 

But even if using the powers of taxa- 
tion is a correct approach to the regula- 
tion of our economy and to the control 
of the inflation with which we are now 
afflicted, this proposal penalizes the 
thrifty and rewards the profligate. Many 
of our taxpayers are thrifty and under- 
take to and do save a part of their earn- 
ings each year. On the other hand, the 
Federal Government has consistently 
spent more than its income for many 
years, and I predict that it will continue 
to indulge in such an unsound practice 
in the future years, so that it will be a 
long time before we have a balanced 
budget. 

The inflationary conditions existing 
today have been brought about almost 
entirely by the wild orgy of spending 
engaged in by the Federal Government. 
Such expenditures in far too many in- 
stances have been made on questionable 
and worthless projects. If I understand 
the sentiment of the people of this coun- 
try, and I believe I do, there is a wide- 
spread impatience and disgust with the 
administration of certain programs 
which has resulted in a horde of harpies, 
agents, and snoopers harassing and im- 
peding business people and citizens gen- 
erally. They swarm upon us like the 
locusts of Egypt going from county to 
county, factory to factory, and school- 
house to schoolhouse. Every arm of local 
government—municipal, county, and 
State—is subject to endless investigation 
with the idea in mind of imposing upon 
the States and localities worthless, de- 
moralizing programs aginst the will of 
the people of these localities. The effect 
is to cripple the economy and rob the 
individuals of their incentive to engage 
in free enterprise. This is done in such 
a fashion as to force upon the sound- 
thinking people of America spurious doc- 
trines of government repugnant to the 
priceless principles which they embrace 
and to which they have adhered for 
years. I cannot in good conscience sup- 
port a further burden of $10 billion on 
the taxpayers to provide additional funds 
for the financing of such programs, 
many of which are managed and con- 
trolled by wastrels and squanderers who 
have little regard for our finances and 
less regard for our rights. 

Furthermore, despite the proposed tax 
increase and in the absence of a drastic 
change in administration philosophy and 
policy, huge deficits will continue and 
questionable new programs will rapidly 
absorb the tax increase. 

As one who has consistently through 
the years advocated a balanced budget 
and the elimination of nonessential ex- 
penditures, the question may be asked 
why I oppose a bill in which a $6 billion 
cut in expenditures is provided. The an- 
swer is I do not approve of this package 
approach, and the proposition of prom- 
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ising a $6 billion cut in expenditures to 
obtain a $10 billion tax increase is 
revolting. 

Furthermore, I have failed to find in- 
formation clearly explaining line by line 
the application of the proposed cut in 
expenditures. I submit that the people 
are entitled to that information and to a 
positive assurance that major reductions 
will be made in the so-called poverty 
program, the urban renewal programs, 
and many others. 

It is not the duty or the obligation of 
the Federal Government to rebuild cities. 
They were built in the outset by resi- 
dents of the cities, and the burden of 
rebuilding should be borne by the 
citizens. 

A surtax is a tax upon a tax. The more 
we contribute to the Government in the 
form of taxation the more we are pe- 
nalized by this new tax. If we continue 
with such a program, the Government 
will finally take all that we have. It is 
kind of like the country miller who tolls 
the grain and tolls the toll. 

This situation reminds me of a little 
boy I heard of in South Carolina many 
years ago, who, when sent to the mill by 
his father with a sack of corn to be 
ground into meal, watched with aston- 
ishment as the miller took his toll sev- 
eral times. The boy became somewhat 
alarmed and then when the miller took 
the entire sack of corn and emptied it 
into the hopper, the little boy, thinking 
that the miller intended to take it all, 
grabbed up the sack and ran as fast 
as he could, and the miller, thinking that 
the boy was crazy, followed behind him. 
When the little boy reached home 
breathless, his father asked him what 
the trouble was, and his reply was, “That 
old miller down yonder took all the 
corn, and I had to run like thunder to 
keep him from taking the sack.” 

Mr. Speaker, the people of America 
are sick and tired of these extravagant 
and wasteful programs. They are unwill- 
ing to be taxed to support governmental 
activities which undertake to regulate 
oor every facet of their individual 

ves. 

Many of them believe as I do that 
these programs will never be discon- 
tinued until the Congress decides to stop 
making available the revenue for the 
financing of the same. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, my vote for 
the tax increase and substantial decrease 
in Federal spending is a vote to slow gal- 
loping inflation which is a direct result 
of the disastrous fiscal policies our coun- 
try has been following during the past 
few years. 

Inflation itself is a tax, and a cruel 
tax on those living on fixed incomes and 
those least able to afford it. So in reality 
this vote presented an alternative, not 
whether we should have further taxes, 
but which further tax was preferable. 
The additional money raised by this tax 
coupled with the agreed reductions in 
Federal spending should substantially 
reduce the Federal deficit for the coming 
fiscal year. 

The easy road, the road of political 
expediency, for any Member of Congress, 


would be a demagogic vote against the 
tax increase. 
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However, my careful study of this en- 
tire matter has convinced me that the 
only responsible vote is in favor of the 
increase. If this measure were to fail, 
I am convinced a new run on our gold 
would result, the international bankers 
would completely lose confidence in the 
dollar, and I would fear the necessity of 
dollar devaluation in the very immediate 
future. This would, of course, be followed 
by devaluation of other world currencies, 
and could very well precipitate us into 
a serious world depression. 

We in the Northwest have a special 
reason for demanding fiscal stability. We 
cannot stand even higher interest rates, 
or tighter money, both of which would 
result from the failure of the tax increase 
bill. These results would certainly cripple 
even more the homebuilding industry, 
and, therefore, of course, the forest prod- 
ucts industry. Widespread unemploy- 
ment would follow in Oregon and the 
Northwest. 

It is impossible rationally to defend 
the wild and reckless spending policies of 
this administration which has made this 
action an absolute necessity. The tragic 
Johnson decision that we could and 
should fight a major war, and continue 
escalation of our domestic spending is 
the cause of our very serious plight. 

The mandatory reduction in spending 
need not be taken in the area of welfare 
and education, except where there is 
waste in these programs, I feel strongly 
that all necessary cuts can be made in 
the space program, foreign aid, mainte- 
nance of troops and other personnel in 
Europe, the huge subsidies to corporate 
agriculture, highway beautification, and 
in the defense budget itself, which I do 
not believe is sacrosanct. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
given much thought to the conference 
support and have decided that it de- 
serves my vote. Certainly it will not aid 
me politically. Medicine is seldom pleas- 
ant to take, but sometimes it is neces- 
sary. This is a time when we require leg- 
islative medicine to bring down our fiscal 
fever. 

I could oppose this measure, and call 
instead for closing of tax loopholes. As 
a matter of fact, I have long contended 
that we should attempt to obtain much- 
needed revenue by plugging these loop- 
holes, especially with regard to oil and 
mineral depletion allowances. I still 
strongly urge it. Unfortunately, however, 
it is clear to me that this Congress will 
mot move before adjournment to re- 
move the unfair advantages given to 

many taxpayers at the expense of those 
less 2 Whether we like it or not, 
we have today our only opportunity to 
raise the revenue needed to decrease 
deficits and combat inflation. 

I have mentioned inflation. Let me 
state that it is clear to me that our 
failure to take action to-day will cost 
the American public more in the form of 
inflation than would the passage of the 
10-percent surcharge. Because I am con- 
vinced of this, I must support the sur- 
charge regardless of its potential politi- 
cal impact. 

Let me now discuss the $6 billion 
spending cut. It must, in my opinion, 
be handled with care, and according 
to a sensible order of priorities. The 
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relatively small percentage of Federal 
moneys which are spent for better health 
and education, improved housing and 
job opportunities, and similar programs, 
should not be affected. Instead we should 
turn our attention to economies in the 
staggering military expenditures, in 
space exploration, and in farm subsidies. 

The problems of our cities should take 
precedence over moon trips. Inner cities 
are more important than outer space. 

The problems of hungry people are 
such that it is monstrously illogical to 
pay huge sums to some already wealthy 
farmers to induce them not to produce 
food. 

With regard to our swollen military 
appropriations, I say that the inordi- 
nately swollen military-industrial com- 
plex, and the inordinate profits being 
made by some defense contractors for 
military hardware are indefensible and 
unconscionable. 

Yes, we must put our fiscal house in 
order. A sense of responsibility requires 
it. But let us do it in such a way that 
those who can least afford it do not end 
up paying for it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the Rey- 
enue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968 provides for a $6 billion reduction 
in the 1969 fiscal year budget. It further 
provides for canceling $10 billion already 
appropriated. Additionally, it would re- 
move 250,000 Federal employees from 
the payrolls. These three features will 
provide relief to American taxpayers in 
future years. 

After exhaustive review of this sub- 
ject, I have concluded that the respon- 
sible position is the one in support of 
the legislation. I would like to mention 
a few of the reasons why this measure 
is absolutely necessary. 

FINANCING THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Acceleration of the war in Vietnam 
commenced more than 3 years ago; 
however, the administration waited un- 
til last year to propose a method of 
financing the additional cost—now ap- 
proaching $30 billion annually. It is 
impossible to underwrite the cost of a 
war with peacetime tax rates without 
enormous budget deficits. The 1968 
deficit will approximate $20 billion. 

Accordingly, fiscal responsibility de- 
mands that we reduce nondefense spend- 
ing and increase taxes so that the na- 
tional debt will not continue to spiral 
upward. 

INFLATION 

Consumer prices are rising at an an- 
nual rate of 4 to 5 percent. At this rate, 
the public loses each year $20 to $25 bil- 
lion in purchasing power. Especially hard 
hit are persons on fixed income; that is, 
pensioners, the handicapped, and older 
persons who receive less and less goods 
and services each month for their meager 
dollars. Therefore, under present condi- 
tions, we must pay for an unbalanced 
budget either through higher taxes or 
through inflation. Higher taxes are the 
more equitable and more responsible way 
to solve this dilemma. 

INTEREST RATES 

Money is a commodity and its price 
reacts to supply and demand just as cot- 
ton, automobiles, or any other commod- 
ity. In periods of enormous Federal defi- 
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cit financing, the Government must bor- 
row money to meet its obligations. When 
the Federal Government competes in the 
money market, the demand increases, 
the supply shrinks, resulting in higher 
interest rates for all borrowers. The in- 
terest rate on home mortgage has in- 
creased about 25 percent in the last 3 
years. This means there would be an ad- 
ditional interest charge of more than 
$3,200 on a 20-year mortgage for a $15,- 
000 dwelling. This upward trend in in- 
terest rates will continue until the budg- 
et is brought in balance or near bal- 
ance. 

Considering the increased cost of a 
home mortgage, automobile financing, 
business or farm loan, and higher con- 
sumer prices, the tax surchage is the 
cheaper alternative to the taxpayer. 

EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND THE BALANCE OF 

PAYMENTS 

In an overheated economy when de- 
mand exceeds supply, the cost of goods 
and materials rise. Thus, the higher 
market price makes us less competitive in 
world markets causing a reduction of 
exports. At the same time, excessive de- 
mand at home increases imports. These 
two economic forces result in deteriora- 
tion of our international balance of pay- 
ments. 

This is underscored by the fact that, 
currently, foreign creditors own 31 bil- 
lions of U.S. dollars. We have only 10 
billion dollars in gold to secure this debt. 
If our creditors were to lose confidence 
in the dollar and demand payment in 
gold, there would be precipitated an in- 
ternational financial disaster that would 
result in a worldwide depression. Our 
foreign creditors will lose confidence in 
the dollar unless we put our own finan- 
cial house in order by bringing into near 
balance our income and outgo. This can 
only be accomplished by a reduction in 
Federal spending and an increase in 
taxes. 

TAX RATES 

The surcharge tax would not be im- 
posed on those individual taxpayers who 
pay less than $290 income taxes in 1968. 
Those paying more than that amount 
would pay an additional 744 percent on 
April 15, 1969. Corporations, generally, 
would pay an additional 10 percent for 
the 1968 calendar year. 

Compared with the sacrifices being 
made by hundreds of thousands of 
Americans at war in Southeast Asia, this 
contribution by us at home pales into 
insignificance. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Control Act of 1968. I have long 
been opposed to any type of general in- 
come tax increase without reform of our 
present tax system. The potential effect 
on numerous vital social programs of 
the $6 billion cut in expenditures con- 
tained in H.R. 15414 serves to reinforce 
my opposition to this legislation. 

I am convinced a surtax without re- 
forms will only compound the existing 
inequities in our tax system. How are 
we to convince the American public of 
the equality and justice of a system 
which wrings the last cent of tax from 
his wages or salary while oil tycoons and 
millionaires evade their fair share by 
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various devices which, however justified 
originally, are now rightly termed loop- 
holes.” In 1964 there were 482 taxpayers 
who reported incomes of more than a 
million dollars; 19 of them paid abso- 
lutely no income tax at all, and many of 
them paid only a minimum of income 
tax. In 1965, 35 people who earned over 
$500,000 paid absolutely no tax whatso- 
ever. In a recent year one man whose 
income was more than $20 million paid 
no taxes. Another whose net worth, here 
in the United States, is more than a bil- 
lion dollars, paid only $670 in taxes in one 
year; the next year he went up slightly 
and contributed $685 to our national 
well-being. 

One of the most flagrant abuses in our 
present tax system is the 2742 percent 
oil depletion allowance which saves oil- 
men approximately two billion dollars a 
year in taxes. In 1966, the average manu- 
facturing com paid more than 40 
percent of its income to our Government 
in Federal corporation income taxes. In 
that same year, here is what three of the 
largest. and most financially secure oil 
companies paid: The first, nothing; the 
second, 3.8 percent; the third, 14.7 per- 
cent. The circumstance which origi- 
nally led to the conferring of special in- 
centives upon the oil industry no longer 
exists. The industry has about the lowest 
rate of failure of any business enterprise 
in the country and there is no longer a 
valid reason for continuing this bla- 
tant favoritism at the expense of the 
great majority of American taxpayers. 

This and other reforms are needed 
now. A vague promise of some unspeci- 
fied reforms to be presented to Congress 
later this year is not enough. It is un- 
reasonable, in my opinion, to ask my 
already overtaxed constituents to make 
greater sacrifices in the absence of the 
reforms so urgently to assure a 
more equitable distribution of the costs 
of Government. I hear daily from con- 
stituents in all walks of life and from all 
economic circumstances as to the ever- 
mounting problem of managing on in- 
comes that are chiefiy, if not wholly, de- 
rived from wages, pensions, and salaries. 
It surely seems logical that those who 
receive the most bountiful share of our 
tremendous national wealth should pay 
their proportionate share of preserving 
the society in which they are so blessed. 

Lastly, Mr. Speaker, the $6 billion 
spending cut for fiscal 1969 needlessly 
imperils our most valuable social and 
economic programs. We all know, of 
course, that should this legislation carry, 
the President will endeavor to achieve 
the reduction in less vital areas. Never- 
theless, many experts have testified that 
it will be impossible to continue the pres- 
ent level of support for these programs 
with a $6 billion cut. 

Moreover, if Congress employs this 
meat-ax approach to budget cutting, we 
will be abdicating both our responsibility 
for the rational control of the Govern- 
ment’s fiscal affairs and our duty to 
those disadvantaged citizens in our 
midst who stand to lose the most from 
the expenditure reduction. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
doubt that the United States is con- 
fronted with a fiscal crisis of major pro- 
portions. This year alone our budget 
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deficit will exceed $20 billion. This is due, 
in part, to excessive nonessential Federal 
spending and an outmoded tax structure. 
Our balance of payments continues to 
drain gold and dollar reserves from the 
United States. Interest rates are steadily 
climbing. Just this week a banker in my 
district told me that interest on short- 
term consumer notes has risen to 8 per- 
cent and even then the bank hesitates 
before lending. And, quite clearly we are 
the victims of an inflationary spiral that 
began its tortuous upward movement 
some time ago. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I fully recognize 
the problems that could threaten our 
economy. But I am opposed to H.R. 15414. 
I am opposed to this legislation because 
the so-called economic answers included 
in this bill are not truly answers to our 
problems. Rather they are superficial 
palliatives not consistent with our over- 
riding national interests. 

The 10-percent tax surcharge is de- 
signed to reduce demand in the private 
sector and thus, by bringing supply and 
demand into greater equilibrium, reverse 
inflation. Yet we must recognize that in- 
flation is institutionalized and already 
built into the economy. Thus the impact 
of a tax surcharge would be many 
months in coming. For example, futures 
in the commodity markets are being bid 
on daily. Inflated prices being paid to- 
day will be reflected in the price of food- 
stuffs, wool, cotton, and so forth, sold to 
the consumer months from now. Thus an 
already overtaxed consumer would have 
less money 6 months from now and still 
have to pay inflated prices for necessary 
food and clothes. 

Furthermore, and this appears not to 
have been computed into estimates of 
receipts under a tax surcharge, such a 
surcharge, if effective in reducing con- 
sumer spending, will reduce corporate 
profits. Such a reduction in profits will 
mean a drop in corporate tax revenues 
and the net yield from the surcharge 
will be less than anticipated. 

And even granting a full surcharge 
return of between $7 and $10 billion, 
what great impact this would have on a 
gross national product estimated to be 
$825 billion? 

I referred a minute ago, Mr. Speaker, 
to our already overtaxed consumer. Al- 
through Federal personal income taxes 
have not risen, and in fact fallen, in re- 
cent years there has been a decided in- 
crease in a variety of State and local 
taxes. The proliferation of Government 
services and the growing complexity of 
government have necessitated tax in- 
creases that have stretched individual 
tax responsibilities to their limit. An in- 
crease in Federal personal income taxes 
would be a fiscal iceberg with little ap- 
parent danger, but with much greater 
oa danger lurking below the sur- 

ace. 

Mr. Speaker, I have yet another fear 
of a tax increase. Although we have been 
disappointed by the lack of substantial 
progress in Paris, the very fact that 
those conversations continue, gives us 
our greatest hope for peace in years. 
Should peace come to Vietnam, or even 
some manner of deescalation made pos- 
sible, the resulting leveling in defense 
spending will have a negative effect on 
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our economy. Should the desired dees- 
calation become a reality, then, there is 
common agreement among economists 
that we may well have to cut taxes to 
stimulate our economy. Should such a 
tax cut be possible soon after a tax in- 
crease, I fear that such a rapid shifting 
of gears would create havoc with our 
economy. 

I have certain reservations also about 
the second half of H.R. 15414— that is the 
$6 billion reduction in expenditures. I be- 
lieve we can well afford to reduce ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1969 by at least 
$6 billion, perhaps by more, but that we 
should spell out in specific terms where 
those reductions will come. 

It would be self-destructive to per- 
mit those reductions in areas such as 
education, job training, housing, and 
other programs of immediate human 
need. The proposed budget expenditures 
in these areas are already pared to the 
bone and any further reduction would 
destroy the hopes and aspirations of 
millions of Americans seeking to im- 
prove their lot. Also they would prevent 
the movement of people from the welfare 
rolls to the tax rolls. 

Instead we should cut our expensive 
and unwise farm subsidy program. This 
program, originally designed to aid small, 
family-size farms, has ended up pouring 
billions of dollars into the coffers of large, 
commercial farmers. It is just plain bad 
business to pay billions to plow crops un- 
der while millions of Americans are un- 
fed and/or underfed. 

We can and we should postpone all 
nonessential public works projects. Most 
of our highway and harbor projects, the 
“pork barrels,” can wait until we set our 
fiscal house in order. 

We can save hundreds of millions of 
dollars by rejecting departmental pride 
that causes the Defense Department to 
proceed with a manned orbiting labora- 
tory program duplicating work already 
paid for in our civilian space program. 

There is no logical reason not to close 
the “pipelines” that leave billions of un- 
expended, uncommitted dollars in de- 
partmental treasuries. This money can 
be put to work for us today in those areas 
tory program duplicating work already 
of greatest need, permitting programs 
already begun to continue, permitting 
necessary programs to be funded, and 
not permitting the nonessential spend- 
ing I have delineated. 

So we can and we must reduce expend- 
itures by the Federal Government. But 
we must spell out with clarity and direc- 
tion those areas in which cutbacks are 
acceptable. 

There is another compelling reason for 
a sharp reduction in Government spend- 
ing. The Federal Government accounts 
for almost 25 percent of the annual GNP. 
Since this is the largest single area of 
demand in our economy it is logical that 
this is where we can immediately and 
effectively work to establish the desira- 
ble equilibrium between supply and de- 
mand. A decided drop in Government 
spending shall do much more than a tax 
surcharge to establish equilibrium. 

I am opposed to the tax surcharge. I 
do not believe that a reduction in Gov- 
ernment spending will alone solve our 
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fiscal crisis. We must find new sources of 
revenue. 

The special interest of natural gas and 
oil producers has effectively resisted a 
cut in the depletion allowances that are 
costing the taxpayers $2.75 billion annu- 
ally. The taxpayers have to make up the 
additional billions of dollars lost by per- 
mitting the designation of oil drilling 
costs as fully deductible business ex- 
penses rather than having them re- 
corded as the capital investment that 
they are. Why should one industry be 
treated as “special” when all industry 
must pay for capital expenditures? 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the name of fiscal 
responsibility and in recognition of the 
crisis at hand, I propose that there be a 
1-year hiatus in oil depletion allowances. 
The major oil companies are certainly as 
able as individual taxpayers to aid their 
country in the present crisis period. With 
such a hiatus, combined with considera- 
tion of drilling costs as capital invest- 
ment, we can raise more than $4 billion 
in the coming year, without an unwise 
and ultimately self-defeating tax sur- 
charge. 

The case for a hiatus in oil depletion 
allowances is overwhelming. Let me cite 
just two examples: In 1966, the last year 
for which figures are available, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey paid Federal taxes 
of only $116,000,000, or 6.3 percent, on a 
net income of $1,830,944,000. And Texaco 
paid $32,500,000 in Federal taxes on an 
income of $845,466,000. That is only 3.8 
percent in Federal taxes on net income. 
Why should other businesses pay 48 per- 
cent and individuals pay 25 percent while 
major oil companies pay less than 10 per- 
cent? This is truly oily business. 

These figures point dramatically to the 
need for tax reform vis-a-vis the deple- 
tion allowances. During the period of the 
1-year hiatus a special congressional 
committee could review existing allow- 
ances and permit the reinstitution of 
reasonable allowances when the hiatus 
expires. This, Mr. Speaker, is a much 
more responsible and realistic approach 
to our fiscal problems. 

For all of the foregoing reasons and 
many others not mentioned, because we 
need tax reform not a tax increase, be- 
cause we must spell out the areas where 
Federal expenditures will be cut, because 
an increase in personal income taxes will 
not accomplish the purpose for which 
it is offered, I shall vote against H.R. 
15414. 

I hope a majority of my colleagues will 
join me in defeating this bill so that we 
can act with dispatch and wisdom to ef- 
fectively and responsibly attack the 
grave economic problems facing our 
Nation. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, a point of great 
importance must be made. What really 
is the source of economic problems? The 
painful answer is Vietnam. Actually the 
surcharge is a war tax requested because 
we are losing the war in Vietnam 
economically. 

What good will military victory in 
Vietnam be if it destroys our economic 
base at home? There is basic economic 
reason, to be added to the overwhelming 
moral and political reasons, for bring- 
ing prompt peace to Vietnam. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, are pro- 
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test marches and camp-ins the only way 
Americans can make their wishes heard 
and heeded by the administration and 
the Congress? 

I wonder what the attitude of this 
House would be today if there were sev- 
eral thousand outraged citizens at our 
doors protesting the injustice of a new 
addition to the heavy tax burden they 
already are carrying. Certainly the White 
House and congressional leadership have 
been ultra-sensitive to the demands of 
this and that pressure group. Perhaps a 
taxpayers’ march on Washington is the 
only means by which the national leader- 
ship can be awakened to the frustration 
and anger of millions of Americans who 
are fed up with the folly and extrava- 
gance of the Federal Government. 

These millions of hard-working, re- 
sponsible citizens are too busy earning 
a living and taking care of their families 
to camp out in the Nation’s Capital. But 
they have written and telephoned us, 
they have talked with us on our trips 
to our districts, they have responded to 
opinion polls, with an overwhelming and 
emphatic demand that spending be cur- 
tailed so that tax increases will not be 
necessary. And they will question 
whether they have any voice in their 
Government at all if this surcharge is 
approved by Congress. 

Today’s debate is typical of the ramrod 
method of legislating to which this Con- 
gress has become addicted. We have no 
opportunity to amend or change any 
portion of the bill, only 4 hours in which 
to debate its provisions and then vote it 
up or down. 

Listening to the debate today, and on 
the basis of a great deal of careful study 
and thought, I am convinced we are 
gambling against heavy odds that a tax 
increase would favorably alter the eco- 
nomic situation. The money we are 
gambling is not ours, though some of 
my colleagues and certainly the White 
House seem to take the attitude that it 
is. That money belongs to American citi- 
zens and they are no more convinced 
than I am that a tax increase is any 
panacea. 

I have not heard one convincing argu- 
ment that the proposed tax increase 
would not be passed on to consumers and 
so actually inflate prices. Nor have I 
heard any guarantee that a tax increase 
might not deflate economic activity to 
such an extent that the net result would 
actually be a loss of revenue. And I have 
heard no argument which convinces me 
that the tax increase would not merely 
spur even greater Federal spending. And 
Federal spending has been and continues 
to be the greatest inflationary evil of 
them all. 

The one thing of which I am certain is 
that an increase in taxes will work a new 
hardship on the forgotten American—the 
American who does not riot, march, camp 
in or “demonstrate,” the American who 
holds to the virtue of not spending be- 
yond his income, who budgets his wages 
to provide for his family’s present and 
future requirements and who thinks his 
Government should do the same. 

My 14 years in the House of Represent- 
atives have been devoted to the prin- 
ciple of economy in Government. My 
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record is open for all to examine, It is a 
record of which I am proud. If I had had 
the support of more of my colleagues in 
my year-in, year-out, votes for economy 
we would not be here today, June 20, 
1968, debating a tax increase. It would 
not be necessary. We would be on a sound 
fiscal basis. On the basis of my record I 
shall vote against a tax increase as a pro- 
test against the wanton and reckless 
spending which threatens to destroy the 
incentive and initiative of our great 
country. 

I strongly advocate creation of another 
Hoover Commission to weed out the enor- 
mous patches of waste and duplication 
which exist in the Federal Government 
and which have contributed to a 1969 
budget which is more than double the 
national budget of 8 years ago. 

And I urge that before any change is 
made in the current tax laws that the 
entire Internal Revenue Code be com- 
pletely revised to eliminate the many 
present inequities. 

This is a time for tax relief, not tax 
increases. 

I urge this House to listen to the voice 
of the people. They know that what this 
administration really wants is more 
money to spend, that its promises to cur- 
tail the budget are as spurious as they are 
mysterious. 

The people for whom I speak today are 
honest, industrious Americans who have 
been imposed upon too long. They are 
intelligent and patriotic men and women 
with a far more sensible attitude toward 
budgeting a dollar than this Government 
has shown or is showing. 

Here are excerpts from only a few of 
the hundreds of letters I have received 
regarding the legislation before us today: 

Our present situation calls for greater 
cuts which, if insisted upon by Congress, 
would make any further taxes unneeded. The 
present tax load is all that us as individuals 
and the rest of the economy can stand, 

We need greater economy in government, 
less give-away of our hard-earned money. We 
the hard-working class of Americans come 
quite close to losing our incentive to work 
harder. 

The middle-class is seldom heard, but it 
can hardly be expected any longer to silently 
sit and watch the fruits of its labors being 
constantly eaten away little by little through 
tax increases, inflation and rising costs. 

I am not in favor of the surtax and feel 
it should not be passed. LBJ should not be 
allowed to force all his extravagant ideas 
on the people. 


Since a cut in government spending has 
exactly the same effect on our monetary sys- 
tem as a tax increase and since the federal 
government is spending more tax dollars 
wastefully and irresponsibly than is to be 
collected by the proposed tax increase, it 
stands to reason that there is no need for 
additional legalized robbery of the taxpayer. 

For my part I am not willing to give the 
federal government one more cent of the 
money I work so hard to earn—it takes en- 
tirely too much now. It is my considered 
opinion that spending can be reduced suffi- 
ciently to take care of any deficit. 

The inequities in the present tax law are 
scandalous. Before Congress votes one cent 
of increase in the income tax, it should make 
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an exhaustive analysis of the present law and 
correct the flagrant inequalities of the law. 


I am opposed to the surtax or any other 
form of increased federal taxes because the 
money that would be raised by such a tax 
would be committed to federal programs said 
by the President to be ‘necessary’. This does 
not result in taking money out of circula- 
tion, but rather a switch from private to 
federal spending. How can we control infla- 
tion by giving more money to an administra- 
tion that has avoided fiscal responsibility 
for so long? How can we end the continuous 
erosion of the power to purchase essential 
food, clothing, medical care, housing, edu- 
cation and transportation by authorizing 
more paycheck withholding taxes? 


These are thoughtful statements from 
responsible men and women and they 
reflect the sentiments expressed by an 
overwhelming majority of the citizens I 
represent. And, I might point out to this 
House, according to national polls these 
views are shared by more than 80 percent 
of Americans today. 

I have fought for sound fiscal govern- 
ment and for the taxpayers during my 
entire career of public service—in the 
Ohio Legislature and throughout my 14 
years in Congress. 

This legislation has been ballyhooed 
as a solution to our fiscal ills. It is not. 
Now is the time for tax relief, not a tax 
increase. Accordingly, I shall vote against 
the tax increase today. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, a noted 
financial journalist suggested this morn- 
ing that the outcome of the vote on the 
tax surcharge-expenditure reduction bill 
today will determine whether or not the 
United States has decided to commit 
economic suicide. This is strong lan- 
guage but, unfortunately, I do not think 
it is exaggerated. There can be no doubt 
that failure to pass this package of fiscal 
restraint will precipitate an international 
financial crisis. Anyone who has paid the 
slightest attention to the deepening situ- 
ation of recent months must be aware 
that our national economy, apparently 
so vigorous, is actually on the razor’s 
edge. 

Who can seriously doubt that con- 
tinued failure of the Congress to come to 
grips with the fiscal realities facing us 
will immediately lead to an international 
run on the dollar and destruction of the 
international monetary system which 
has contributed so much to the redevel- 
opment and prosperity of the free world 
community since the end of World 
War II? 

We all know that this system is predi- 
cated upon the dollar as the key reserve 
currency and that stability has been 
maintained because of the assurance 
that foreign governments can at any 
time convert their dollar holdings into 
gold. 

Experience should also have taught us 
that lack of confidence in the stability 
of the purchasing price of the dollar is 
the critical factor which determines 
whether foreign governments decide to 
hold their dollars for investment or to 
insist upon their redemption in gold. 
And surely no one can argue that lack 
of confidence in the dollar is the direct 
consequence of our failure to take the 
kind of responsible fiscal action that is 
essential to assure the stability of our 
currency. 
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But this is only part of the story. We 
know that the fiscal deficit for fiscal 1968 
is approximately $25 billion and that an 
even larger deficit is forecast for next 
year in the absence of congressional ac- 
tion. In normal years the amount of new 
credit created by Treasury debt financ- 
ing is needed to meet the requirements of 
our growing economy. But if the Treas- 
ury is forced to increase its borrowing by 
the amount of the current deficit, then 
additional billions of dollars of new 
credit will be created—and when the 
supply of money is expanded and credit 
is easy to get, the certain result is that 
prices go up. 

This is especially true when, as at the 
present time, the economy is running at 
near or full capacity. So far in 1968 in- 
flation has added 4 percent to the cost 
of living and some predict it could reach 
6 to 7 percent by the end of the year. 
This trend, in turn, triggers new de- 
mands by wage earners and stockholders 
alike—and so the upward spiral goes. 

Faced with the staggering 1968 deficit 
and an even larger one forecast for 1969, 
there are only three possible courses of 
action other than inflationary borrowing 
to bridge the gap: cut spending, raise 
taxes—or do both. 

Recognizing that the economy would 
be thrown into a tailspin by immediate 
expenditure cuts of $25 billion or by an 
increase in taxes to produce this addi- 
tional amount of revenue, Congress at 
last has decided to combine a temporary 
10-percent tax surcharge with a $6 bil- 
lion reduction in spending. 

Mr. Speaker, no one is more unhappy 
than I am with the prospect of expendi- 
ture cuts which threaten to curtail, even 
temporarily, domestic programs that are 
absolutely essential in helping to solve 
internal problems of highest national 
priority. I reject the view of those who 
suggest that Federal expenditures aimed 
at bringing about improved health, bet- 
ter housing and education and job op- 
portunities for tens of millions of less 
fortunate Americans are profligate and 
contrary to our national interest. On 
the contrary, I regard these cfforts as 
the best kind of investment in a stronger 
United States. I believe that most Ameri- 
cans share this view and the commit- 
ment to eliminate the unjust and costly 
consequences of poverty in our society. 

There is reason to hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that the action which we are talking 
today will bring about a clear realization 
of the need for establishing a meaning- 
ful system of spending priorities. I see 
no reason why at least half of the $6 
billion curtailment of expenditures 
should not come from our top-heavy 
military budget and the remainder from 
such deferrable programs as space, 
transportation, agriculture, natural re- 
sources, and general government. 

In the final analysis, the fact remains 
that the people least able to afford the 
inflationary consequences that would 
result from defeat of the bill before us 
are precisely the same people whom we 
seek to assist through the whole range 
of programs designed to promote equal- 
ity of opportunity. Failure to act now to 
stabilize the dollar can only set back 
these efforts and further frustrate the 
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hopes and expectations of millions of 
low income Americans. 

In all truth, our ability as a nation to 
meet our responsibilities at home and 
abroad requires the courage to take 
whatever action is necessary to assure 
confidence in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. The popularity of the bill 
before us is not relevant and there is 
no escape from the realities which con- 
front us. The future of the Nation and 
the well-being of Americans for years 
to come hinges upon the vote we cast 
today. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
today considering H.R. 15414, the Reve- 
nue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968. This is a bill which would, amongst 
other things, increase income taxes by 
10 percent for those with incomes of 
more than about $5,000 and would place 
a mandatory ceiling on Federal expendi- 
tures $6 billion below that suggested by 
the President’s budget. The actual sur- 
tax this year would be 7.5 percent for 
individuals and 10 percent for corpora- 
tions, with an increase of 5 percent next 
year for both individuals and corpora- 
tions. 

This is a tax bill which has not pre- 
viously been considered by the House of 
Representatives, either in committee or 
on the floor. Instead the tax increase 
and the expenditure limitations were 
added to a routine excise tax extension 
bill which was passed by the House by 
voice vote. Accordingly, I believe that it 
may be useful to my colleagues and my 
constituents to explore this bill in depth. 

First we must look at what would 
happen if we do nothing. Prices, and 
that means the cost of living, have been 
going up rapidly over the past several 
months. Money in savings accounts and 
bonds is becoming worth less even while 
it earns interest. People living off fixed 
incomes—pensioners, annuitants, social 
security recipients—are experiencing 
real reductions in their standards of 
living as they get caught in the squeeze 
of rising prices and unchanging incomes. 
They just simply cannot buy as much 
as they used to. Similerly low-income 
families—those just barely eking out a 
living and those receiving public assist- 
ance—are finding that they too have 
even less to go around as prices rise and 
incomes do not. In short, rising prices 
constitute a hardship, a literal debasing 
of our coinage, a tax, if you will, on all 
of us, and especially on those who can 
least afford it or do anything about it. 
Thus even if we were not to consider 
a tax bill, we would still be placing a de 
facto tax on ourselves. 

Similarly even if we were not to con- 
sider a tax bill we would be affecting the 
stability of the dollar. The United States 
has had a chronic balance-of-payments 
problem which has threatened the con- 
fidence in the dollar. This year for the 
first time in a quarter century Americans 
in Europe found that storekeepers and 
bankers would not accept dollars. As our 
gold supplies have decreased, and as our 
prices have increased making us some- 
what less competitive, and as we have 
imported more goods as incomes have 
risen here, foreign banks and individuals 
holding dollars have shown a marked un- 
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easiness about the ability of the United 
States to hold the present price of gold 
if we do not take some action to rein in 
our prices and improve our balance of 
payments. Thus failure to pass a tax 
bill might force us to devalue the dollar, 
raising the price of imported goods we 
buy, and creating international mone- 
tary chaos. 

Without a tax bill we therefor would 
continue to experience the indirect tax 
of inflation and we run the risk of devalu- 
ation of the dollar. 

Now, the Federal Reserve Board which 
sets nationwide interest rates is not blind 
to what is happening. It has been taking 
steps in the only way it can to check 
prices and protect the dollar. The Fed- 
eral Reserve has been raising interest 
rates and making it more difficult to bor- 
row money. This is the same device it 
used a few years ago and which resulted 
in a bad slump in construction-related 
trades. Today interest rates are at the 
highest levels they have been in recent 
memory. Without a tax increase they 
will undoubtedly go higher. 

High interest rates, too, cause an in- 
equitable hardship. They severely affect 
the construction industry, virtually 
choking off needed new housing. They hit 
hardest those who are in debt and ill 
prepared to meet the increased costs. 
And perhaps most importantly high in- 
terest rates alone are not enough to hold 
down prices or protect the dollar. So we 
would have all the pain, and little of 
the benefit if we continue to rely on 
high-interest rates. 

It comes down to the point where we 
really have two choices to keep prices 
down and maintain the price of the dol- 
lar. We can have a tax increase and ex- 
penditure cuts or we can have wage and 
price controls. Those of us who experi- 
enced the vagaries of the OPA need not 
dally too long over the advisability of 
that approach. The strong point of our 
system is regulation through the free 
market, controls destroy this essential 
virtue. 


On this balance, then, it seems to me 
that the only course of action open to 
us is tax increase and/or expenditure 
reductions. 

Here, the question is how much re- 
straint; that means how much of a tax 
increase or reduction in spending is ap- 
propriate. 

Last month I voted to lower the ex- 
penditure reductions from $6 billion to 
$4 billion because I felt that the higher 
reductions would be excessive. I felt that 
higher cuts in spending would needlessly 
impair our vital programs. 

Accordingly, I would today vote for 
lower reductions if I could—but I can- 
not. Instead I am left with the Hobson’s 
choice of too much deflation and pro- 
gram reduction or of continuing infla- 
tion. 

In deciding this dilemma three factors 
encourage me to vote for the tax in- 
crease/expenditure reduction package. 

First, I have good reason to believe 
that the administration will make a con- 
siderable effort to maintain the current 
level of expenditure for our social pro- 
grams, ineluding those of OEO, model 
cities and rent supplements, job creation 
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and job training, and elementary and 
secondary education. It will still be sub- 
stantially less than we need in these 
areas, but at least it will be a sustaining 
and level program. 

Second, there is also good reason to 
believe that the administration will take 
a major share of the reductions from 
the enormous defense budget. There has 
been discussion in the press and else- 
where that these reductions in military 
spending could approach $3 billion and 
more, and they will almost certainly ex- 
ceed $2 billion. Not only are these large 
cuts in the normally sacred defense 
budget, but they promise to cause us to 
rethink our military decisions with re- 
gard to the deployment of the astound- 
ingly expensive and insufficiently justi- 
fied antiballistic missile system, and 
other weapons and logistics systems 
which are now planned. 

Third, in this case I think inflation 
is the major threat. I do not want to rob 
those with limited incomes of their live- 
lihoods or their savings. I do not want to 
foster an international monetary crisis. 
And most of all I do not want to run the 
risk of a serious recession. Accordingly, 
I prefer to take the difficult choice of 
raising taxes now. 

I will vote for the bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, in 1961 at the close of the Eisen- 
hower administration, this country en- 
joyed cost-price stability, a Federal 
budget surplus and a strong interna- 
tional economic position. The phrase 
“Sound as a Dollar” was a compliment 
oa not a punch line for a comedy rou- 

e. 

Seven years of wild spending by the 
Kennedy-Johnson administrations have 
pushed this country to the brink of fiscal 
chaos. Skyrocketing inflation, soaring 
interest rates, mounting balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits, a serious gold drain, and 
a dollar in jeopardy are ugly reminders 
of the failure of the Democratic admin- 
istrations’ economic and fiscal policies. 

ROAD TO DISASTER 


The projected Federal nondefense 
spending in fiscal 1969 is 129 percent 
greater than the nondefense spending in 
fiscal 1960. 

In fiscal 1965 the administrative 
budget expenditures totaled $96.5 bil- 
lion. Defense costs were $50.2 billion, In 
fiscal 1969, administrative budget ex- 
penditures are estimated to total $147.3 
billion. Of this amount, $76.9 billion will 
be for defense. On a percentage basis, 
both defense and nondefense spending 
have increased by 52 percent from 1965 
to 1969. 

In 4 years, full-time permanent em- 
ployment in the executive branch has 
increased by 454,747 to a total of 2,687,- 
500 civilian employees—an increase of 
more than 20 percent. 

The budget deficit in fiscal 1968 will 
total about $25 billion for an astound- 
ing total of more than $65 billion in 
just 8 years. 

The balance-of- payments problem 
was permitted to deteriorate until in the 
fourth quarter of 1967 the deficit was at 
a catastrophic annual rate of about $7.5 
billion. In March of this year, our his- 
toric trade surplus vanished so that we 
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actually imported more goods than we 
exported. 


In February 1961 our gold reserve 
stood at $17.5 billion. Today, it is below 
$11 billion. Foreign dollar holdings now 
total more than $33 billion. The world’s 
confidence in the dollar has been shaken. 
A monetary collapse was narrowly 
averted through the establishment of a 
makeshift two-price structure for gold 
and the planned creation of a new form 
of international money. 

Since 1959 the consumer price index 
has increased 18.2 percent. Prices are 
now advancing at a rate of 4 percent a 
year and may go even higher. 

Interest rates have reached their high- 
est point since the Civil War and re- 
cently the President warned of the pos- 
sibility of 10-percent mortgage rates. So 
unprecedented is the rate of increase, 
the standard books of tables for esti- 
mating mortgage payments must be re- 
written. Three years ago a home could 
have been purchased with a Govern- 
ment-backed mortgage of 5% percent. 
Today, the rate of interest is 634 percent. 
This means that a homeowner with a 
20-year $20,000 loan will have to pay 
$4,154.40 more in interest charges. 

MYTHS, FALLACIES, AND FANTASIES 

So it is my personal view, the President’s 
view, that the $186 billion expenditure is 
a very lean budget. (President Johnson, May 
8, 1968) 


Under the proposed 1969 budget, new 
obligational authority would increase by 
nearly $18 billion compared to an in- 
crease of $7.4 billion in the current year. 
Total budget authority would increase 
by over $15 billion compared to less than 
$4 billion in the current year. Net obli- 
gations incurred would increase by $15.7 
billion compared to $10.8 billion in the 
current year. The budget also anticipates 
an increase in 1969 over 1968 of 45,600 
full-time permanent employees in the 
executive branch. 

Moreover, the overall expenditure esti- 
mates of the past three budgets have 
been incredibly wide of the mark. In 
1966, the first administration estimate 
was a full $10.4 billion less than actual 
spending. In 1967, the spread between 
the original and final estimate of spend- 
ing was $10 billion. The original estimate 
for the deficit in fiscal 1968 was $8 bil- 
lion. Six months later, the President es- 
timated that the deficit may be $19.8 bil- 
lion with a tax increase and $22.8 billion 
without. 

Actually, in my judgment, if Congress is 
left alone, it probably will not reduce appro- 
priations the $10 billion planned, will not 
rescind the $8 billion and will not reduce ex- 
penditures more than $1.5 or $2 billion. 
(President Johnson, May 3, 1968) 


In the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress, Republicans were instrumental in 
saving the American taxpayers $4.1 bil- 
lion in proposed spending and in cutting 
$5.8 billion from the President’s new ap- 
propriation requests. A Republican ex- 
penditure limitation of $131.5 billion was 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 
In a series of 23 rollcall votes of specific 
reductions, Republican Members of the 
House of Representatives averaged 85 
percent support. The Democrats averag- 
ed only 17 percent support. 
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There is today available to the Presi- 
dent $222.3 billion in unspent authori- 
zations. In the 1969 budget, the Presi- 
dent is asking for $201.7 billion in new 
obligational authority. A $10 billion re- 
duction in the new obligational authori- 
ty and an $8 billion reduction in the un- 
spent authorizations is a cut of only 4% 
percent from the total of $424 billion 
which the President would have avail- 
able to spend if his spending requests 
were approved. 

The President can propose but the Con- 
gress must dispose. I proposed a budget. If 
they don't like that budget, then stand up 
like men and answer the roll call and cut 
what they think ought to be cut. Then the 
President will exercise his responsibility of 
approving it or rejecting it and vetoing it. 
(President Johnson, May 3, 1968) 


The facts and essential information 
regarding reductions are best known to 
the Bureau of the Budget and the various 
executive departments. A resolution was 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
in 1957 that returned the budget to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and requested that he 
indicate the places and amounts where 
he believed substantial reductions could 
be made. In response to this resolution, 
President Eisenhower recommended re- 
ductions of $1.342 billion in a budget of 
$73.3 billion. 

For nearly two years I have urged the Con- 
gress to pass a tax bill. (President Johnson— 
May 31, 1968). 


In January 1967 the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration forecast a deficit of 
$8.7 billion for fiscal 1968. In June of 
1967 this figure was completely discred- 
ited when the administration was forced 
to obtain from Congress a borrowing au- 
thority that would accommodate a de- 
ficit of $29 billion. It was not until Au- 
gust 3, 1967 that the administration 
finally acknowledged the precarious state 
of the economy. On that date, the Presi- 
dent forwarded a message to Congress 
wherein he urged the immediate enact- 
ment of a 10-percent surtax. In this mes- 
sage, it was stated that unless expendi- 
tures were tightly controlled and the tax 
increase imposed, the deficit for 1968 
could be more than $28 billion. 

RETURN TO THE FACTS 


The calamitous consequences of un- 
restrained spending policies and the 
harsh realities of the present economic 
situation cannot be buried or ignored 
any otra We are a nation prodded by 

T. 

Wiliam McChesney Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve System, has 
warned that the United States is in the 
midst of the worst financial crisis that 
we've had since 1931.” 

Under Secretary of the Treasury Barr 
has testified that the United States now 
anticipates a “back to back” deficit of 
$20 billion for the current fiscal year and 
another $20 billion for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 unless there is a tax 
increase. This, Barr stated is intoler- 


We can’t do it unless we eliminate the 
(veterans) life insurance and your (Govern- 
ment employee) pensions. There is going to 
be a severe erosion in the purchasing power 
of the dollar and the value of these life in- 
surance policies . . there is going to be 
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severe erosion of the international value 
of the dollar. 


From the outset of the present fiscal 
crisis, Republicans in Congress have de- 
manded the establishment of priorities, 
a reduction in spending and the revision 
and reform of existing programs. Our in- 
sistence upon expenditure control has 
been shared by the Republican coordi- 
nating committee and the overwhelming 
majority of fiscal experts in this country 
and abroad. The Republican members of 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Ways and Means Committee led the fight 
to make budget cuts, recisions, and lim- 
itations on budgetary authority an in- 
tegral part of any tax increase. Largely 
at the insistence of Republicans, the bill 
reported by the House-Senate conferees 
imposes a $6-billion cut in spending dur- 
ing fiscal 1969 rather than the $4-billion 
reduction recommended by President 
Johnson. 

On May 29, 1968, a motion by a Demo- 
cratic Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to insist on an expenditure 
reduction of $4 billion for fiscal year 
1969 rather than the $6 billion approved 
by the House-Senate conferees was de- 
feated by a vote of 137 to 259. Of the 137 
who voted for the $4-billion figure, only 
six were Republicans. 

TIME FOR ACTION 


The facts are painfully clear. The fi- 
nancial structure of this country has 
been placed in jeopardy. We have been 
following the same road to disaster that 
the British followed—a road that finally 
led to the devaluation of the pound, wage 
and price controls, and the crash aban- 
donment of domestic programs and de- 
fense commitments throughout the 
world. 

Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
of 1968, H.R. 15414, couples a 10-per- 
cent income tax surcharge with an order 
to cut $6 billion in 1969 budget expendi- 
tures, $10 billion in new obligational au- 
thority, and $8 billion in unspent au- 
thorizations. It is the price that must be 
paid for the disastrous fiscal policies of 
the Johnson-Humphrey administration. 
It is the minimum that can be done if 
we are to move in the direction of fiscal 
and economic stability. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on H.R. 15414 is entitled 
“Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
of 1968.” Yet we all know adoption of 
the report will mean one thing—a tax 
increase. 

Before the House is the argument that 
because of the attack on our currency by 
inflation and deficit spending we must 
cut spending and raise taxes. 

The tax-raising figures are clearly set 
out and provided for in the bill. 

But nowhere do we find any indica- 
tion of where and what is to be cut from 
spending in the $6 billion package deal. 
Nor is there any assurance that once the 
bill is passed there will be any spending 
cut. 

Little explanation is offered as to the 
cause of how our financial business got 
into the present so-called critical state. 
It certainly did not occur overnight. Nor 
without repeated warnings. Yet, the lead- 
ership has done nothing to reduce 
spending on social programs, corruption, 
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and waste nor has it shown any leader- 
ship in starting the economy drive. 

This is not the case of those in lead- 
ership—because of their concern over 
financial conditions—coming before the 
American people with the story that cuts 
in spending have been made on this ap- 
propriation or that appropriation, and 
appealing for additional help. To the 
contrary, there has been no showing of 
corrective action possibly because it is 
felt to be the Executive’s prerogative as 
to how moneys will be spent and the 
Congress lacks authority to make rec- 
ommendations suggesting where or how. 
If the Executive refuses to identify any 
cuts before passage of a tax bill, can 
anyone rationalize he will afterward? 

And lastly, blame must be placed 
somewhere. So the “experts” put it on 
the American people. Their complaint is 
that the American worker and business- 
man have too much money and do not 
save—they spend too much too fast; so 
to stop inflation we in Congress are 
asked to punish the taxpayer by taking 
more of his money and giving it to the 
Government so the responsible bu- 
reaucrats can spend it. 

I say the “experts” are wrong. Why 
continue to blame the people—to pun- 
ish the productive workingman? 

Nowhere in the new tax proposal is 
there any provision for control of, nor 
taxes on the tax-free foundations. This 
is like pouring gasoline on a fire to put 
it out. 

Dumping billions of taxpayers’ dollars, 
affectionately called Federal funds” 
and tax-free foundation grants into the 
marketplace to compete with the indi- 
vidual’s earned dollars also creates 
inflation. 

Until and unless those at the leader- 
ship of our country and financial affairs 
first put their house in order I cannot 
support the conference report. 

I have no doubt but that if the body 
accepts the report, we will see no actual 
cuts in spending—but we will have raised 
taxes. And the cause and inflation will 
continue. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting the conference report. 

I do so because I believe that the con- 
trol of our domestic and international 
financial situation is of overwhelming 
importance to our national future. I fully 
subscribe to the objectives which the ad- 
ministration has set forth in the field of 
social legislation and I am proud of the 
achievements that have been made in 
this area in recent years and I have sup- 
ported them. At the same time, it is es- 
sential that we balance our activity with 
our strength. A nation cannot exceed its 
capacity any more than an individual 
and the old rule enunciated by Mr. Mi- 
cawber still holds true. 

In the last 2 years we have seen strong 
inflation, a weakening of our balance- of- 
payments position, and a rise in interna- 
tional doubts about the strength of the 
dollar and its capacity to continue its 
role in international trade. It is clear, 
therefore, that firm measures must be 
taken. The recent history of Great Brit- 
ain shows that a disregard for financial 
realities can eventually frustrate the de- 
velopment of the very social programs 
which a government seeks to advance. 
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Currently, we are seeking to bring Gov- 
ernment expenditures under control and 
to relate them to the national capacity 
to pay and the major object of attack 
is the threatened budget deficit which 
itself would be highly inflationary. There- 
fore, the surtax proposed in the confer- 
ence report will do much to reduce this 
deficit and to cut the inflationary im- 
pact. Of almost equal importance is the 
symbolic effect of this action which shows 
that we have made a firm commitment 
toward placing our budget under reason- 
able controls. 

Not the least important part of this 
package which is presented to us is the 
stated policy controlling expenditures 
during the fiscal year 1969. This direc- 
tion which is contained in section 202 
states that Government spending shall 
be reduced by $6 billion, excepting Viet- 
namese operations, interest on the debt, 
veterans benefits and services, and pay- 
ments from social security trust funds. 
Also included in these limitations are a 
reduction of $10 billion in new obliga- 
tional authority and an $8 billion rescis- 
sion in old obligational authority. 

Some fears have been expressed that 
the impact of these cuts will fall most 
heavily upon the social programs. I am 
confident that this is not the case. I feel 
that the major impact will be in the 
defense program where the major ex- 
penditure is and I feel that careful exam- 
ination can bring economies without af- 
fecting military efficiency. I believe also 
that other cuts can be made in space, in 
agricultural programs and elsewhere. 
Perhaps we will not be able to do some 
of the construction and make some of the 
capital improvements that we have en- 
visioned in the immediate future, but 
these projects can be placed on the shelf 
and reserved for the time when military 
expenditures will be reduced. I am con- 
fident therefore that the impact on pro- 
grams connected with human and social 
needs can be kept to a minimum, while 
substantial cuts can be made in spending 
in areas which will respond to fine-comb 
treatment. 

Without a stable financial foundation, 
advances in individual well-being will be 
rendered meaningless through inflation 
or will be reduced because of insufficient 
resources. I believe that the steps pro- 
posed in the conference report are rather 
unpleasant but necessary fiscal medicine 
which must be taken in order to main- 
tain the health of the American body 
politic. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer this morning sets forth 
succinctly and cogently reasons why the 
conference report should be adopted. Our 
present fiscal situation is critical, in fact, 
precarious. 

We must measure up to our obligations 
and duty to bring fiscal responsibility to 
our Nation. We must not forget that the 
tax reduction which Congress enacted in 
1964 reduced our income about $11 bil- 
lion yearly. It appears that in terms of 
present-day income it would amount to 
over $20 billion. Under the 1964 act the 
taxpayers in the two lower brackets had 
a tax decrease of about 30 percent. In 
the present proposal the surcharge does 
not even affect these first two tax brack- 
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ets; namely, the first $1,000 of taxable 
income for a single person and the first 
$2,000 of taxable income for married 
couples. As an example, a married couple 
with two children would have tax ex- 
emptions of $2,400—four times the $600 
exemption—plus a $600 standard de- 
duction, plus the $2,000 of taxable income 
on which, as I said before, no surcharge 
is applied. This means a married couple 
with two dependents, having a $5,000 in- 
come would not be required to pay any 
surcharge. 

My concern for the poor is deep. In my 
opinion unless soaring inflation and in- 
terest rates are controlled and reduced, 
the poor will suffer most. 

Under leave granted, I am including 
the editorial which appeared in today’s 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

Pass Tax BL Now 

The House of Representatives has dallied 
far too long over the income tax surcharge- 
spending cut proposal expected to reach the 
Floor today. 

The package must be passed—to preserve 
the nation’s fiscal integrity, to slow down 
the inflation which has gripped the nation 
during long months of Congressional inac- 
tion—to keep interest rates from soaring to 
usurious levels. 

Voting for tax increases is hard. So is pay- 
ing them. But it is time to “bite the bullet,” 
as President Johnson put it. We must prove 
to ourselves and to the world that as a na- 
tion we keep our financial affairs in order. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of the House-Senate conference re- 
port on H.R. 15414—commonly called the 
Revenue and Expenditures Control Act 
of 1968. 

I cannot, of course, speak for other 
Members of the House, but I suspect no 
Member is entirely satisfied with this 
bill as it has been reported. Some sec- 
tions deserve strong support in my view, 
while others are of questionable value. On 
balance, I feel the measure must be ap- 
proved. The national interest is signifi- 
cantly involved; no personal considera- 
tion in this election year should be al- 
lowed to influence the success or failure 
of this legislation. 


THE BASIC CASE FOR H.R. 15414 


The Revenue and Expenditures Con- 
trol Act of 1968 has become an essential 
measure. The administration—and the 
majority of the Congress—have simply 
failed to pay their way for many years. 
The Federal Government has been re- 
quired to borrow so much money to ac- 
complish what has been undertaken, that 
capital is not available for home build- 
ing, for small business, and for farmers 
in the quantities needed for necessary 
operations and projected expansion. The 
basic industries of this Nation have them- 
selves felt the crushing absence of capi- 
tal for ordinary purposes—at reasonable 
interest rates. The high interest rates nn 
the capital available contribute to an in- 
flationary spiral. 


INFLATION MUST BE STOPPED 


We have witnessed inflation’s insati- 
able appetite. Inflation has consumed 
most of the deserved increases the Con- 
gress has voted to social security bene- 
ficiaries, veterans, and others dependent 
on a fixed, small income. 

Those dependent upon retirement ben- 
efits from private industry have suffered 
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also, as have our retired military fami- 
lies. It is most regrettable that those on 
fixed incomes generally have less pur- 
chasing power now than they had 10 
years ago—in spite of our attempts to 
correct the inequities of a society tempted 
to ignore their needs. 
DEFICIT SPENDING IS THE ENEMY 


Deficit spending is the enemy. We have 
learned through bitter experience that 
deficit spending causes inflation. Pro- 
tracted deficit spending shows no regard 
for the little man, who pays dearly when 
he musters his annual tribute to infla- 
tion. Last year, his purse was 4 cents 
poorer for every dollar his limited in- 
come provided. He knows the trend must 
be stopped. He knows his Government 
must pay its way. Experience has taught 
him this. The Congress, too, must heed 
the lesson. 

BASIC PROVISIONS OF H.R, 15414 


The Revenue and Expenditures Con- 
trol Act of 1968 has provisions designed 
to deal with inflation, and to reduce the 
Democrats’ deficit. The provisions are: 

Extend current excise tax rates on 
automobiles through calendar 1969; 

Extend current telephone service ex- 
cise tax rates through calendar 1969; 

Provide a surcharge of 10 percent on 
individual income taxes from April 1, 
1968, through June 30, 1969; and 

Provide a surcharge on corporate in- 
come taxes of 10 percent from January 1, 
1968, through June 30, 1969. 

The above cumulative increase in Fed- 
eral income approaches $15.5 billion 
through fiscal 1969. 

The legislation further— 

Provides a requirement for a $6 bil- 
lion cut in fiscal 1969 Federal spending; 

Provides a $10 billion reduction in re- 
quested fiscal 1969 appropriations; and 

Provides for rescinding of $8 billion 
in unspent prior-year appropriations. 

Many high officials in the administra- 
tion have come to the Congress and tes- 
tified in favor of a tax surcharge. Some 
of these officials have not taken such a 
strong stand in favor of expenditure cuts. 
I wish to make clear: I am supporting 
this legislation because it contains direc- 
tives limiting Federal spending for fiscal 
1969 by $6 billion. This tax increase must 
not become a vehicle for more Federal 
spending—thus the essential control fea- 
tures of the bill must be adhered to. 

The administration, whose policies of 
fiscal irresponsibility have become legend 
in recent years, feels these cuts in spend- 
ing will severely curtail essential pro- 
grams. But responsible Members of Con- 
gress know better. Nonmilitary spending 
since fiscal 1965 has increased $38 billion. 
This single incredible statistic stands as 
a testament to the deficit spending poli- 
cies of this administration. 

What started out as Great Society leg- 
islation now clearly must be credited 
with causing much of what William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Chairman of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, recently called the “worst financial 
crisis since 1931.” 

CRISIS OF DOMESTIC DEFICIT FINANCING 

The administration has come to us 
with a crisis of its own making. The Con- 
gress and the people have willingly fi- 
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nanced the needs of our soldiers in Viet- 
nam and Korea. The crisis is not in mili- 
tary financing. The crisis is in domestic 
deficit economics. Our domestic spend- 
ing has caused a domestic inflationary 
spiral. The war, far from being a boom 
builder, has been called by most observ- 
ers a depressant to the economy—largely 
because of the balance-of-payments dif- 
ficulties. 

It is not surprising that the adminis- 
tration, after carrying on a program 
reminiscent of the social programs of 
Great Britain, should now be facing the 
same debilitating economic diseases suf- 
fered by that once great nation. The pat+ 
tern, after all, has been clear for years. 

THIS IS ONLY A BEGINNING 

I wish to make clear my view on this 
tax surcharge: It is only a beginning. As 
the Outlook section of the Wall Street 
Journal observed on June 3, 1968: 

While the results of passage or failure (of 
the tax surcharge bill) are sure to be signifi- 
cant, history suggests that the war against 
inflation will persist long after this partic- 
ular battle is won or lost. 


The Congress, if this conference report 
is passed, will have limited the adminis- 
tration somewhat in its freedom to spend 
on so-called Great Society programs. But 
really, the struggle is only begun. Year 
after year of responsible Federal financ- 
ing is the only solution to the problems 
of deficit spending, now recognized as 
the enemy of the poor and the retiree. 
The old philosophy of the New Deal and 
and the Great Society—its unimagina- 
tive successor—has proved itself inade- 
- quate for a “free society.” Only now do 
most Americans realize the need for re- 
sponsible managment of our fiscal 
affairs. 

The Government, like the citizen, must 
simply pay its way. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, when the 
first announcement was made of the 
conference report on the tax bill on 
May 8, 1968, I very promptly protested 
the arbitrary and ill-considered work of 
the conferees. I told this House of my 
shock at the unholy ransom demanded 
by the conferees for the surtax proposal. 
I felt that this action completely disre- 
garded the mandate of the Ways and 
Means Committee for a more accept- 
able bill. 

In a floor speech on May 9, I pointed 
out that the Nation cannot suffer the 
emasculation of vital programs such as 
education, health, and welfare, as well 
as programs directed toward the solu- 
tion of critical urban needs. 

Later, on May 29, 1968, when the 
House of Representatives voted on the 
Burke amendment to instruct the House 
conferees to seek a $4 billion reduction 
in Federal spending, I voted for the 
Burke proposal with great reluctance 
and with great apprehension as to the 
effect of this legislation in reducing and 
eliminating Federal programs to pre- 
serve urban America. 

This legislative concession was at the 
upper limit of compromise. During my 
14 years in Congress, I have endeavored 
to focus attention on the need for meet- 
ing the problems which threaten to 
overwhelm our metropolitan communi- 
ties. For the first time, and almost too 
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late, Federal resources began to stimu- 
late the improvement of our educational, 
health, and social programs. Our com- 
munities began to develop hope and to 
manifest a considerable degree of 
patience with the governmental process, 
State and local governments, respond- 
ing to Federal stimulation, began their 
own improved programs of education, 
health, and social betterment. 

As far as urban America is concerned, 
the present proposal will substantially 
destroy the legislative progress of the 
last 8 years. In one meatax approach, our 
constructive gains in these critical areas 
will be substantially hacked away. 

Under these circumstances, I oppose 
increased tax burdens which also insure 
crippling cutbacks in essential and crit- 
ically needed urban programs in health, 
education, and social service. I cannot 
ask the taxpayer to pay more for less 
service which is so vitally needed. 

Every component part of our metro- 
politan communities has a vital stake in 
the revitalization and preservation of 
urban life. No suburban community can 
walk alone—or away from the central 
problem. Peaceful and secure life in 
urban America—depends on hopeful so- 
lutions to these critical problems. The 
policeman can arrest and detain but he 
cannot cure the malady of difficult urban 
life. 

In my community, under the vigorous 
leadership of Mayor Carl B. Stokes, we 
are proceeding to strengthen urban life 
in a program entitled “Cleveland Now,” 
in which all of the metropolitan com- 
munity resources, both government and 
private, are being marshaled to revital- 
ize and preserve urban values. This pro- 
gram depends on the flow of Federal 
funds in established programs. If this 
tax bill passes, the hopes and aspirations 
of our community in “Cleveland Now” 
will go into the deepfreeze. 

Eighteen months ago, this bill might 
have worked as an economic tool, Today 
it will constitute a drag on the economy 
which will increase prices and reduce 
jobs. In addition, our economy will face 
a tax increase of $114 billion on July 1, 
1968, in increased social security taxes. 
The full impact of what we do today 
will not be known for many months to 
come. 

The tax increase will result in even 
higher prices for food, housing, and 
utilities. Some utilities have already an- 
nounced rate increases resulting from 
the increased cost to them of the surtax. 
Producers of goods and services can also 
be expected to pass on the burden of this 
tax to the consumer who will be on re- 
duced rations because of his increased 
tax burdens. The result will be a tax- 
inspired inflation, and the hardest hit 
will be the people on fixed incomes and 
the retirees. 

This is the first time in American his- 
tory in which a domestic tax increase is 
dictated by foreign circumstances. The 
basic trouble stems from our adverse 
balance of payments, which will not be 
materially affected by this bill. If we 
continue to spend billions of dollars to 
maintain forces in West Germany, Japan, 
and the Middle East; if we are unable 
to develop satisfactory solutions in Viet- 
nam, our problems with a deteriorating 
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dollar will continue. The surtax can 
never substitute for the critical policy 
judgments which are long overdue. 

Earlier today, I criticized the manner 
in which the tax bill was considered— 
bypassing regular and constitutional 
procedures. 

I am particularly critical of the new 
tax loopholes created by the confer- 
ence committee for tax-free industrial 
bonds. These provisions were never ap- 
proved by the appropriate committees 
of either body. 

In 1965, over 35 Americans, with an 
income of over $500,000 annually, paid 
no taxes at all to the Federal Govern- 
ment. This income, which totals over $5 
billion annually, completely escapes 
Federal taxation. 

Long-overdue tax reform would 
achieve all of the revenue goals of the 
surtax. Action on tax reform has been 
promised ever since I have been in Con- 
gress. It will never come as long as we 
legislate new and added taxes which 
perpetuate injustice and inequity. For 
example, a 10-percent surcharge is 10 
percent of zero for the holder of a port- 
folio of tax-free bonds. 

The quality of our civilization, or of 
any civilization, can be measured to a 
large extent by the justice of its tax 
system. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
one fundamental question which the 
House must answer today in connection 
with the conference report on H.R. 15414, 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968. It is this: Will the country 
be better off with this bill or without it? 

With considerable reluctance and with 
great disappointment that we have 
waited so long to deal effectively with our 
financial crisis, my own best answer is 
that the country needs this legislation 
desperately. 

Not because this is a good bill in the 
conventional sense. Not because it will 
solve all our fiscal problems. And not, 
in fact, that it will accomplish all that 
is claimed for it. The bill is needed sim- 
ply because this Congress and this ad- 
ministration have refused to face up to 
the economic facts of life for so long 
that there is no longer any other ac- 
ceptable alternative. The pending com- 
promise of a temporary tax increase and 
a substantial reduction in Federal spend- 
ing is the least objectionable, the least 
harmful course that we can now follow 
in the effort to enforce responsibility in 
the conduct of the Government’s fiscal 
affairs. 

Responsibility is the key word, Mr. 
Speaker. It would be easier to avoid this 
issue, easier to close our eyes to the 
realities of our financial situation, easier 
to keep on borrowing and postponing the 
day when our bills have to be paid, and 
easier to retreat in the face of the alleged 
political dangers of voting for a tax in- 
crease and a spending reduction. But it 
would not be responsible. It would be 
selling our country short. It would be 
placing our own political safety over the 
economic security of the Nation. And it 
would, I am convinced, be underestimat- 
ing the quality, the intelligence, the com- 
mon sense of the people we represent. 

The rather low regard in which so 
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many Americans hold their Congress is 
already well known and a cause for deep 
concern. Our people are tired of a Con- 
gress which takes the easy way out, which 
avoids hard decisions, which places po- 
litical considerations ahead of the coun- 
try’s welfare. They are looking for in- 
tegrity and responsibility, for the capac- 
ity and willingness to act in the public 
interest on the basis of a sound analysis 
of public needs and problems. Our peo- 
ple know the country is in trouble and 
they expect their Representatives in 
Congress to be leaders in the search for 
effective solutions. 

The pending legislation, Mr. Speaker, 
can be the beginning of this effort, at 
least to the extent that it will help pre- 
vent the present crisis from growing 
worse. For the consequences of failing 
to pass this bill will be severe, indeed. 

If we should fail, we would be placing 
our stamp of approval on a budget def- 
icit for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 
that could reach a total of $50 billion or 
more with all that means in terms of 
inflation, interest rates, adverse balance 
of payments, and an ever-growing share 
of our wealth being consumed by inter- 
est on the national debt. 

If we should fail, we would be opening 
the doors to an inflation which has al- 
ready reached an annual rate of 4 per- 
cent and is threatening to push the cost 
of living even higher. 

If we should fail, we would be forcing 
uncontrolled competition for investment 
capital already in short supply and 
thereby pushing interest rates to heights 
which could shut down entire industries, 
create massive unemployment, and de- 
prive high-priority programs of the 
funds they need to maintain progress. 

If we should fail, we would be telling 
the rest of the world that there is no 
future in the American dollar; that there 
is no hope of financial stability on which 
true prosperity and growth depends; 
that there is grave risk in doing business 
with America. 

If we should fail, we would be penaliz- 
ing the very people we are supposed to 
be trying to help—the people to whom 
every increase in the cost-of-living index 
means less money to buy essentials; the 
people who must look to Government 
investment as a means of finding decent 
jobs, decent housing, and a fair chance 
in life; the people who have earned 
through a lifetime of work the right to 
retire on savings that will maintain their 
value. 

We cannot, therefore, afford to fail. 
Failure to pass this bill today can only 
multiply our burdens and face us with 
an even more intolerable crisis in the 
very near future. Further postponement 
of tough decisions is clearly out of the 
question. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, I urge our 
colleagues once again not to think that 
enactment of this legislation is the end. 
It is only the beginning. At most, it will 
provide us with time and resources 
which can be used—if we only will—to 
reorient our thinking, reorganize our ef- 
forts, and restructure our priorities so as 
to build a sound foundation under our 
national commitment to economic prog- 
ress. 
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Much more must be done and I would 
strongly recommend special attention to 
the following objectives: 

First. Revise the present system of 
making fiscal policy—which encourages 
excessive delay and too much buck pass- 
ing between Congress and the adminis- 
tration—so as to achieve closer coopera- 
tion between the two branches and 
increase our ability to respond more 
quickly to adjustments in the economy; 
a series of smaller, more precise fiscal 
moves would be both safer and more 
effective than reliance on a single mas- 
sive one. 

Second. Reform the present tax struc- 
ture: To close loopholes which allow 
some to escape all or part of their ob- 
ligations; to relieve those now being 
taxed at a disproportionately high rate; 
and to make the system both as equitable 
as possible and productive of maximum 
revenues at reasonable rates. 

Third. Reorganize the structure, oper- 
ations and administration of the execu- 
tive branch so as to eliminate waste and 
inefficiency, improve the performance of 
needed services, and in general obtain 
greater results for every tax dollar spent. 

Fourth. Perfect the system by which 
Congress appropriates money so as to 
strengthen our capacity to match spend- 
ing to revenues and to establish and 
enforce a rational set of priorities, as 
opposed to present procedures which 
tend to isolate individual spending deci- 
sions from the budget as a whole and 
thus facilitate irresponsibility. 


PROTECT AND PROMOTE THE JUST SOCIETY 


Fifth. Take more effective steps to re- 
lieve our domestic economy from exces- 
sive dependence on foreign influences; a 
basically healthy economy should not be 
unduly threatened by international spec- 
ulators or the chronic world shortage of 
gold or arbitrary rates at which various 
currencies are convertible. 

Sixth. Reduce the crushing burden of 
defense costs by, first, exhausting every 
possibility for ending or reducing the 
seale of the war in Vietnam; second, lim- 
iting our military obligations around the 
world through a more realistic reassess- 
ment of our vital interests and of the 
dangers posed by potential aggressors; 
and, third, exercising much closer scru- 
tiny over the defense budget, especially 
as it relates to domestic construction 
projects, overseas military missions, and 
contracting procedures and profits. 

This agenda by no means exhausts 
what is necessary. And each point on the 
agenda deserves much more attention 
than this limited space allows. But it 
serves, in my own best judgment, to iden- 
tify the areas in which the Nation and 
its elected Representatives should move 
in order to establish the economic under- 
pinnings of a more just and equitable 
society. 

Mr. BROTZ MAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I vote for the combined $6 billion cut in 
Federal expenditures and a 10-percent 
Federal income tax surcharge. I do so 
reluctantly, but with the strong feeling 
that it is the responsible and necessary 
thing to do in view of the current eco- 
nomic crisis which this Nation faces 
both at home and abroad. 

There is no doubt that the tax increase 
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was made necessary by the irresponsible 
and reckless fiscal policies of this admin- 
istration. 

The record of this administration has 
been one of disaster for the consumer 
and for the businessman. Since 1965 the 
cost of living has gone up by 8.5 percent. 
Recent wage increases for the working- 
man have been lost in the spiraling living 
costs. The Federal budget has increased 
by 100 percent since 1960. Interest rates 
are the highest since the Civil War. 

The 89th Congress, of which I was not 
a Member, alone boosted the expendi- 
tures by nearly $60 billion over any pre- 
vious budgets. That Congress failed to 
meet its responsibilities by providing the 
necessary revenues for the $60 billion in- 
crease. The result has been massive and 
runaway inflation. The 89th Congress 
fed the flames of inflation and now it 
has been left to the 90th Congress to try 
to bring this fire under control. 

The budget has increased steadily year 
by year from $92 billion in 1960 to $176 
billion in 1968 and a projected $186 bil- 
lion in the next fiscal year. The admin- 
istration has asked for a “planned def- 
icit” of $20 billion for this year. The 
public debt has risen from $286 billion in 
1960 to $327 billion in 1967 and an esti- 
mate of $351 billion for this year. 

During my service in Congress I have 
consistently fought to reduce Federal 
spending. Last year I supported moves to 
reduce the budget by approximately $15 
billion. We were successful in cutting it 
by $6 billion in 1967. 

I have sponsored legislation to require 
the Bureau of the Budget to supply the 
Congress with accurate and up-to-date 
information each month on the esti- 
mated revenue and expenditures from 
the Treasury contrasted to the antici- 
pated cost of proposed legislation. The 
administration has chosen to ignore this 
recommendation. 

The effects of the extravagant spend- 
ing of the 89th Congress and the built-in 
increases enacted by that Congress have 
now caught up with us. We have had to 
face the painful task of putting our 
house in order. Like the housewife who 
must balance the family budget, the 
Congress is now being asked to put the 
Federal budget back into line. 

While the condition of the U.S. econ- 
omy was uppermost in my mind when I 
voted today, I also had weighed the im- 
pact of this bill on the individual home- 
maker. 

I coneluded that in the short term the 
housewife would feel additional strain 
on her budget whether or not this bill 
became law. 

If it had not passed, then the average 
American shopper would continue to 
suffer from the effect of inflation and 
this loss of purchasing power would go 
on indefinitely. On the other hand, pas- 
sage of this bill would add temporarily to 
a family’s income tax. 

The long-term effects of the two alter- 
natives, however, are another story. In- 
flation, the pickpocket, tends to go on 
indefinitely robbing those on fixed in- 
comes and eating up salary increases be- 
fore they occur. 

The tax increase and the mandatory 
budget cut, on the other hand, promises 
to give American workers real dollars 
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in their paychecks for the first time in 
many years. It will protect those on fixed 
income from erosion in buying power 
and convert hard-won salary increases 
into better standards of living for 
families. 

Thus, in my mind, the long-term eco- 
nomie interests of not only the Nation 
but of its individual citizens would be 
sa served by an affirmative vote on this 

The only responsible thing to do, re- 
gardless of partisan consideration, was to 
act to protect the value of the dollar. 
A sound dollar can mean the difference 
between a new era of prosperity or an 
international economic disaster of the 
proportions of 1931. The enactment of 
the tax surcharge and spending cut is 
a step to protect the income and savings 
of all Americans and to regain the lost 
respect for the dollar on the interna- 
tional market. It is a direct assault on 
inflation, the cruelest tax of all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
tressed almost beyond words by the 
character of the measure that is before 
us today for adoption or rejection. On 
various occasions in recent months, I 
have proposed and urged that the needed 
additional revenues be raised through 
the closing tax loopholes and other 
needed tax reforms, instead of by a tax 
surcharge that will bear most heavily on 
the people of modest income in our so- 
ciety. I deplore the fact that the present 
package contains no such reforms and 
that it calls for expenditure reductions 
in the coming fiscal year which not long 
ago the President was saying could not 
be carried out without interfering with 
essential programs. I have voted on every 
possible occasion for the adoption of pro- 
cedures that would open the measure to 
improvement, both through the inclu- 
sion of reforms and through reduction 
in the required expenditure cuts. As late 
as this afternoon, I was recorded in sup- 
port of an unsuccessful effort to insist 
on the constitutional prerogatives of the 
House for the introduction of revenue 
measures, an effort which I hoped would 
lead to an improved bill emerging from 
our own House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee within the next few days. 

But now all these efforts have failed. 
The unhappy choice that is now pre- 
sented to us is to approve the present 
measure or to have no tax increase at all 
in the near future. I have been assured 
by experienced Members that, if this 
measure is rejected, there is no chance 
that a tax-increase bill incorporating 
reforms and making lesser cuts in ex- 
penditures would be brought to the floor 
of the House later on. 

Under these circumstances, I feel that 
the course of responsibility is to vote for 
the measure now before us. To vote for 
any tax increase is painful for an elected 
legislator; it is particularly painful to 
vote for an increase such as is called for 
in the proposed bill, which will cause 
hardship to thousands of my constitu- 
ents. 

But I believe that the alternative to 
the enactment of this bill at this time 
would be even more painful and more 
damaging: inflation which is already 
eating away at the pocketbooks of our 
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citizens would probably increase its ter- 
rible pace, and in the end the hardships 
caused might well be substantially 
greater than those that will be caused by 
this tax surcharge. 

I do not believe the issue of the Viet- 
nam conflict is at all involved in the 
decision we confront here today. A nega- 
tive vote on this measure will not speed 
the end of the Vietnam war one iota. 
But the rejection of this measure by the 
House might well do serious damage to 
the soundness of the dollar, both at home 
and abroad. It could result in an inter- 
national rush to turn dollars in for gold, 
and this could be disastrous, because 
three times as many dollars are being 
held in various countries as reserves to- 
day as we hold in gold with which to 
meet such demands. 

I agree with many of my colleagues 
who are voting against this bill that the 
spending cuts called for are much too 
deep, and I joined in the effort made the 
other day to reduce the cuts to $4 billion. 
But that effort was rejected by the House. 
The President has now indicated that he 
can live with the $6 billion cuts. I believe 
less damage may be done to essential pro- 
grams by this procedrue than would be 
done by the cuts that this Congress might 
well make if the bill before us is rejected. 

Moreover, I hope that the cuts we vote 
today will prove to be so painful that the 
Congress will modify them later on, and 
I shall work to that end. 

Accordingly, with a heavy heart, I 
shall vote for the conference report. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, as we pre- 
pare to vote today on the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968, I should 
like to review some history. 

Twenty-seven months ago a reading of 
economic indicators made it clear to me 
and, I think, to most of this Nation's 
leading economists that inflationary 
pressures were building. In a newslet- 
ter which I published on March 18, 1966, 
I told my constituents that, election year 
or not, I considered it essential that Con- 
gress enact a temporary tax increase to 
head off inflation and all of its attendant 
consequences. 

Unfortunately, at that time the admin- 
istration was saying we did not need a 
tax increase. Whether that was election 
year politics talking or the genuine ad- 
vice of the Council of Economie Advisors 
I do not know. I do know, and all the 
world knows now, it was wrong. 

When I came out for that election year 
tax increase, the consumer price index 
stood at about 110 on a scale assigning 
a value of 100 to the average of consumer 
prices for the years 1957-59. Today it is 
about 120. What this means is that the 
value of the dollar has shriveled close to 
10 percent in just 2 years. 

By comparison, prices rose just 7 
percent in the preceding 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress is partly to 
blame for this sad and unnecessary 
erosion in the value of the dollar. To be 
sure, the administration was exceedingly 
slow in demanding action to balance in- 
come with outlay in Federal operations, 
The Vietnam war, previously a minor 
part of the Federal budget, became a 
major item in fiscal 1966. Projections 
of military expenditures proved grossly 
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in error that year and the following year. 
But this is a great and sophisticated Na- 
tion, and ours is a great and sophisticated 
Government; we do not have to be that 
surprised and that unprepared for de- 
velopments as important as this. And 
when the administration saw that a tax 
increase was necessary, it was the clear 
duty of the Congress to act with some 
dispatch. Instead, we have allowed this 
vitally important matter, with all of its 
far-reaching consequences on the lives 
and welfare of all Americans, to languish 
and nearly die. We have allowed it to be- 
come caught in a tug of war over reduc- 
tions in Federal spending. And all the 
while time has been running, the clock 
has been ticking, and the pages of the 
calendar have been turning. 

Mr. Speaker, a detached observer view- 
ing this contest from afar might well 
have wondered if this Nation still had 
the capacity to govern itself. Action was 
clearly needed, yet none was forth- 
coming. 

If we look at the disarray in world 
economic affairs, the devaluation of the 
pound, the threat of further devaluation, 
and the precarious position of the dollar 
in relation to the price of gold, we can see 
some of the consequences of this pro- 
longed and outrageous delay. 

Today we will be enacting with this tax 
increase a limitation on Government 
spending amounting to a reduction of $6 
billion from the budget submitted by the 
President in January. Some of my col- 
leagues see this portion of the bill as a 
kind of Russian roulette; I see their point, 
for no one in this Chamber knows what 
programs will suffer the effects of this 
reduction. However, I see this as a rela- 
tively less important consideration right 
now than the question of what is going 
to happen to our economy as a whole. A 
balancing of income and outgo may be 
impossible with a war on, but the present 
imbalance can be catastrophic. Some 
measure of responsibility is absolutely 
essential, and it must be demonstrated 
here and now. 

There are those who still say a $6 bil- 
lion reduction is excessive, that many 
good and desirable programs will have 
to come under the ax as a result. I do 
not doubt it. I think a $4 billion reduction 
might have been more manageable. But 
to continue bickering over a difference of 
$1 or $2 billion when we have delayed so 
long already is not to demonstrate the 
kind of responsibility I think is required 
by the gravity of our economic situation. 

I shall vote for the conference report 
today, not because I like to vote for tax 
increases, not because I think this is the 
way to make friends back home, but be- 
cause I think this is the only course con- 
sistent with the economic welfare of my 
constituents and the American people as 
a whole. 

I shall vote for this tax increase bill 
with its limitation on Federal spending, 
not because I want to wipe out the high- 
way program or abolish aid to the aged 
or the blind, but because I think these 
programs and all others will be in serious 
jeopardy if our economy falters or the 
dollar is devalued. 

Mr. Speaker, in voting for this bill 
today, I want to express the hope that 
the administration, to which the Con- 
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gress is abdicating its usual authority to 
weigh and evaluate expenditures, will 
exercise the maximum judgment and dis- 
cretion in making these cuts. I certainly 
want to make clear that I am not casting 


a vote to wipe out programs of education 


and welfare, programs to alleviate pov- 
erty or train the uneducated for gainful 
employment. 

At the same time, I see a great many 
items in the fiscal 1969 budget that could 
be eliminated entirely or greatly reduced. 
I am not a supporter of any new arms 
race, yet this could be the result of our 
proposed anti-missile-missile system. 
Dropping that item entirely would be a 
major step toward the kind of reduction 
we are talking about today. And there 
are other items in this category. 

Mr. Speaker, I think one result of this 
piece of legislation is going to be espe- 
cially salutary. I am not speaking of the 
easing of inflationary pressures. Im not 
even speaking of the savings to the tax- 
payers of certain budget cuts. Rather, 
I am speaking of the great educational 
benefit we will all gain through seeing 
what happens when major reductions are 
ordered in Federal programs. I think, Mr. 
Speaker, we are going to receive a lot of 
mail from people who did not know ex- 
actly where all that money was coming 
from. There are going to be great hues 
and cries. There will be wailing, and 
there will be gnashing of teeth. And all 
of this will be carried out in full view of 
the American public. As I see this piece 
of legislation, it is going to provide us 
with the greatest program of adult edu- 
cation this country has ever seen. For the 
first time many people are going to find 
out who benefits from what domestic 
government programs—and in some 
cases they will discover it is themselves. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
plan to vote “aye” on this greatly needed, 
long-delayed measure before us today. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, when 
this House passed the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1968, it was just a simple bill to 
postpone the reductions of the automo- 
bile and telephone excise taxes and to 
accelerate corporation tax payments. 

What we have before us today is a 
total stranger coming from the other 
body, carrying many amendments which 
were not considered by the House in its 
action to extend the excise taxes. This is 
a loosely drawn bill and should be fully 
considered before final action is taken. 

I oppose this bill because of the maze 
of amendments which have been added. 
There should have been an opportunity to 
fully debate the exceedingly broad and 
far-reaching consequences of this legis- 
lation. 

The Senate amendments include pro- 
visions for a 10-percent surcharge on 
individual and corporate income taxes 
and a $6 billion reduction in Federal 
spending. I had favored a $4 billion re- 
duction and I feel that a $6 billion cut 
will jeopardize urgently needed social 
programs, housing, education, food pro- 
grams, assistance to the poor, air and 
water pollution control, and health-care 
programs. If we were to go beyond the 
$4 billion spending reduction, these pro- 
grams would be exposed to irreparable 
harm at a time when expansion rather 
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than curtailment of these vital programs 
is needed. 

The Senate amendments also remove 
the freeze on the level of payments for 
the aid to dependent children program 
under social security, permitting fathers 
who have no connection with the work 
force to receive payments under this pro- 
gram. 

Further Senate amendments would re- 
sult in a cutback of Federal employment, 
apply dollars redeemed in gold to pay 
debts, roll back textile imports, restore 
tax exemptions for nonprofit advertising, 
restore tax exemptions for Presidential 
convention program advertising, and 
several other amendments which should 
be thoroughly debated by the House, 
rather than accepted on this limited basis 
of time. 

Another provision was inserted into 
the bill which would permit tax exemp- 
tions for industrial bonds under $1 mil- 
lion, but remove that exemption when 
bonds are issued for industrial develop- 
ment if they exceed the $1 million. I can- 
not see the validity of such exemptions 
and nonexemptions. If bonds of over $1 
million are taxable, why should those 
under $1 million be exempt? Both of 
these are obligations for the issuing au- 
thority and should receive equal treat- 
ment. Thus this provision too should 
have “its day in court” and any exemp- 
tion or nonexemption should be fully 
debated by the Members of the House. 

This large Federal spending cut will 
only require a large supplemental appro- 
priation bill to be acted upon at some 
future date. While we are openly cutting 
expenditures today, we will quietly pass 
a money bill to cover the many financial 
deficits which will surely be incurred in 
the programs to curb poverty, unemploy- 
ment, hunger, disease, and eradicate 
slum housing. By making these deep 
Federal spending cuts, we are ignoring 
the needs of our society. The future costs 
will far exceed the savings proposed in 
this legislation before us today. 

This then becomes nothing more than 
a patchwork of inequities. 

When involvement in Vietnam is cost- 
ing billions and we are forced to ignore 
the priorities at home, when there are 
people who earn over $500,000 and pay 
not 1 cent in taxes, when hundreds of 
loopholes are available to legally evade 
the payment of taxes, then we must turn 
to broad tax reform as the most equit- 
able solution to obtain additional rev- 
enues. 

It is completely unrealistic that in this 
day and age, an individual taxpayer is 
allowed only a $600 deduction as a per- 
sonal exemption and the same figure for 
each dependent. Others escape their 
share of taxes. There is legislation which 
I have introduced to increase personal 
exemptions to $1,200 but that legislation 
is still being held in committee files. 

We should consider reducing the gas, 
oil, and mineral depletion allowances to 
yield additional tax dollars. We should 
make a thorough study of the founda- 
tions and trust fund agreements as an- 
other source of income to the US. 
Treasury. 

The cry from the taxpayer will be 
quite vocal next April 15. Withholding 
of wages to cover individual tax pay- 
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ments will begin 15 days after the enact- 
ment of this legislation. However, the 
new withholding rate will not be suffi- 
cient to cover the 7.5 percent due in 
1968. The new rate will withhold approx- 
imately 5 percent. Thus individual 
taxpayers will have to make up the 
remaining 2.5 percent when they file 
their tax return for 1968, or they will 
receive less in the case where they expect 
a refund. 

Because of the vast number of in- 
equities in this legislation and in our 
entire tax structure, Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not in good conscience vote for this 
measure. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak in support of the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 

I do not like higher taxes; however, 
the stability of our economic system re- 
quires them at this time. We need a tax 
increase to prevent the inequities of in- 
flation and the deterrents to economic 
growth of tight money. Our tax system 
has a major impact on economic growth 
and stability. We have seen the harm- 
ful results of excessive reliance on re- 
strictive monetary policy; in fact, the 
housing industry has still not fully re- 
covered from the high interest rates of 
1966. We must now try to insure that a 
proper interrelationship between fiscal 
and monetary policies is safeguarded in 
the future. Given the present economic 
situation, this requires a tax increase 
now. I do not believe that inflation 
coupled with tight money is a welcome 
alternative. Inflation erodes everyone’s 
buying power and disproportionately 
hurts people with low and fixed incomes. 

Many experts, business and labor lead- 
ers, economists, bankers and financial 
leaders have stated that if there is no 
tax increase during this Congress, in- 
flation will be rampant. 

It is also very important for us to put 
our fiscal house in order. This legislation 
contains a reduction of $6 billion in fiscal 
year 1969 expenditures, a $10 billion re- 
duction in new obligational authority, 
and specific recommendations for an $8 
billion rescission in old obligational 
authority. 

However, I am extremely disappointed 
that the Congress is not considering tax 
reform legislation today in conjunction 
with a tax increase and a reduction in 
Government spending. It is for this rea- 
son that I voted against the closed rule 
earlier today. I firmly believe that it is 
incumbent upon the Congress to imme- 
diately proceed with tax reform legisla- 
tion in order to close tax loopholes. 

I have introduced a tax reform bill 
which would eliminate what I consider 
glaring inequities in the present tax laws 
and would bring in an additional $2 bil- 
lion without taxing the average citizen, 
who is already too heavily taxed. 

The bill which I have introduced out- 
lines five specific areas in need of reform: 

First. Lower the oil and gas depletion 
allowances from their present 2742 per- 
cent to 15 percent, and depletion allow- 
ances on 41 other minerals from 23 per- 
cent to 15 percent. The revenue to be 
obtained from this change could be any- 
where from $500 million to $1.5 billion 
annually. The U.S. Treasury has recently 
disclosed that, on an average, the cost 
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of an oil well is recovered 19 times over 
by the depletion allowance. 

Second. The tax-exempt interest pro- 
vision of industrial development bonds 
would be repealed. At present this is an 
unintended Federal subsidy to private 
industry, some $50 million of revenue 
annually would be obtained by this 
change. 

Cities throughout the country are to- 
day issuing municipal bonds bearing tax- 
free interest to finance industrial plants 
and commercial facilities for private, 
profitmaking corporations. 

The usual method by which cities pass 
their tax benefits to private corporations 
is to issue bonds to construct a plant in 
accordance with the corporation’s spec- 
ifications and then lease the structure to 
the corporation using the rental pay- 
ments to retire the bond. Because the 
city’s bonds are tax free, their interest 
rate is lower than the interest rates on 
bonds which the corporation could issue. 
The corporation reaps the advantage of 
the low tax-exempt interest rate. 

These bonds are not the same as the 
worthwhile municipal bonds which as- 
sist cities in financing needed public fa- 
cilities such as schools, roads, and sewer 
systems. 

The Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act does make considerable modifications 
in the tax-exempt status of industrial 
bonds. I am pleased that this legislation 
does remove the tax-exempt status of 
industrial bonds. However, there are ma- 
jor exceptions to this policy which in ef- 
fect serve to continue the tax-exempt 
status of many industrial bonds. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of these exemptions 
when we are voting for a general tax in- 
crease along with severe spending cuts. 

Third. The avoidance of taxes by 
forming multiple corporations so each 
can take advantage of the present pro- 
vision of only 22 percent tax up to the 
first $25,000 of corporate income would 
be eliminated. The bill would provide for 
only one surtax exemption where a sin- 
gle business enterprise is involved. This 
could yield up to $150 million annually. 

Corporations by dividing income from 
one source among a number of largely 
fictional taxpaying entities that for tax 
purposes only are considered separate 
corporations but act in the day-to-day 
functions of the business as one corpora- 
tion is a widely used method of tax 
avoidance. 

Fourth, The practice of paying estate 
taxes with U.S, bonds and redeeming 
them at par value rather than their fair 
market value at the time, would be dis- 
continued. The effect could yield $50 
million per year. 

It is presently the practice of the Gov- 
ernment to accept in payment for estate 
taxes Government bonds at their re- 
demption value which is called par value. 
For the most part when bonds are is- 
sued they are purchased at a discount 
from their redemption value. They are 
discounted because the bonds pay inter- 
est over their lifetime, very commonly 
20 years plus paying their par value 
at the end of whatever period for which 
they have been issued. For example a 
person might purchase for $80,000 20- 
year Government bonds with a par or 
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redemption value of $100,000. If before 
the end of the 20 years the person died 
his estate could turn in the bonds to the 
Government for $100,000 rather than 
their value at the time of death. 

Fifth. A minimum income tax of 10 
percent would be imposed on all individ- 
ual and corporate tax free income in ex- 
cess of $10,000. 

In 1964 the latest year the IRS has 
figures, 19 of the 482 taxpayers report- 
ing an income of $1 million or more an- 
nually paid no income tax. The remain- 
ing 463 paid less than 30 percent of their 
incomes in taxes even though the tax 
rate for all taxable income in excess of 
$100,000 is 70 percent. 

In 1965 the 20 largest oil companies 
earned close to $6 billion and paid only 
6.3 percent on taxes. Some of these com- 
panies paid no taxes at all. 

These changes would reduce the in- 
equities in our present tax system by 
placing the burden of higher taxes on 
those who now escape paying their fair 
share. 

There is a definite need to rid our- 
selves of methods of tax avoidance, 
which do not serve the broad interests 
of the majority of taxpayers. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have had a day of reconciliation, 
and on yesterday a day of Solidarity. To- 
day we truly face a day of reckoning, it is 
not just the Congress that will be called 
upon to “bite the bullet.” The more than 
70 million wage earners in this country 
are the ones who will be required to bear 
the pain of sacrificing a greater share of 
their already shrunken earnings to the 
Federal tax collector. 

It seems such a short time since the 
Congress enacted the Revenue Act of 
1964 with an approximate $12 billion tax 
cut. Whatever the good Lord giveth, He 
also taketh away” seems to be the corner- 
stone of the fiscal policies of the present 
administration. However, I suppose we 
must take refuge in the new “theology of 
hope” and extend that doctrine to what 
will happen at the polls in November 
when the American electorate renders 
judgment on the stewardship of this ad- 
ministration. 

The unfortunate—yes the tragic—part 
of the present situation is that we are 
not simply canceling out most of the tax 
decrease of 1964. That melancholy fact 
has already occurred quite apart from 
passage of the 10-percent surcharge on 
individual income and corporate taxes 
in 1968. 

Because of the increase in living costs 
and because of the increase that has al- 
ready occurred in social security taxes a 
taxpayer is worse off today than in 1964 
unless he has had a very substantial pay 
increase, And despite recent substantial 
wage settlements the average factory 
worker enjoys less real income—less pur- 
chasing power than he did 30 months ago. 

Let me present a specific example. For 
a family or four with a $10,000 annual 
income, its Federal taxes are down $258 
from 1963, but its social security tax is 
up $169. When you take into further con- 
sideration the rise in the cost of living 
over this period, this family’s after-tax 
income is worth $1,009 less. Thus, its net 
loss from 1963 amounts to $920 a year. 
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The Tax Foundation, Inc., an inde- 
pendent research organization, figures 
that the average American will spend 2 
hours and 25 minutes of his every 8-hour 
working day just earning money to pay 
his taxes. 

Thus, it is abundantly clear that we 
are not simply recapturing the tax bene- 
fits conferred upon the American tax- 
payer in 1964. This tax increase because 
of Government sponsored and Govern- 
ment nourished inflation will add to the 
$920 loss in purchasing power already 
sustained by the American family I re- 
ferred to in my example of a moment 
ago. And let me emphasize that this ad- 
ministration must shoulder the blame. 
For as W. Allen Wallis, president of the 
University of Rochester said: 

Inflation can be generated only by the 
government. Business firms, labor unions or 
consumers with exessive market power can 
do many objectionable things that are con- 
trary to the public interest: but one objec- 
tionable thing that they cannot do is cause 
inflation—or for that matter, prevent it. 


Why then vote for a tax increase? Why 
bail out an administration whose own 
fiscal policies have unleashed these 
forces of inflation? Why, indeed? It is 
because today ours is an economy in 
crisis. The cost of living is advancing at 
the highest rate since 1951. Unless the 
economy is braked it could soar to a rate 
of annual increase of 6 to 8 percent as 
against 342 percent in 1967. Interest 
rates are at a perilously high point— 
higher than in a century. Some prime 
Government obligations are carrying an 
interest rate in excess of 6 percent. Still 
higher rates of 10 percent by the end of 
1968 could spell the collapse of the hous- 
ing market and with it the hundred-bil- 
lion-dollar construction industry. For- 
eign central bankers are increasingly 
restive and nervous as they sit with $33 
billion in claims against the U.S. dollar 
and see our gold supply rapidly dwin- 
dling. Despite the paper gold created to 
meet the threatened international mon- 
etary crisis, this is at best a temporary 
expedient. And so it goes—no matter in 
which direction we look we see our eco- 
nomic troubles mounting until they 
threaten if all these adverse forces 
should somehow unite to overwhelm us. 
Who then would be the big loser? Every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. The retiree, the pensioner would 
find his savings and his current retire- 
ment income so depreciated in value and 
purchasing power as to be insufficient to 
sustain him. As the spreading infection 
spread through our society and people 
found themselves unable to buy, the re- 
sults are obvious for even the most un- 
informed. Mass unemployment, a de- 
valued dollar, a paralysis in world trade, 
and finally bitter, rending economic de- 
pression would grip us by the very vitals 
of our society. I cannot in good con- 
science contribute to the fulfillment even 
partially of that dire prophecy. And I 
remind you it is one which comes to us 
from sober and seasoned men who are 
not accustomed to merely crying “wolf.” 

Therefore, I shall vote for this com- 
bined tax increase and expenditure de- 
crease bill to fulfill my responsibility as 
a representative of the people. However, 
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even as I do so I would serve notice on 
the Johnson administration that I intend 
to insist that it keep its part of the bar- 
gain to actually reduce expenditures. I 
also want to make it clear that I feel 
this temporary tax increase puts the 
Congress in the position of the little boy 
who was forced to hold his finger in the 
dike to keep the waters from inundat- 
ing his village. That was a temporary 
measure as is this. The permanent flood 
walls of our economy need to be rebuilt 
by a new administration dedicated to 
sound fiscal policies instead of the boom 
or bust philosophy of the current one. 
I shall also work toward that end so 
that the American people may look for- 
ward to the day when they may have 
some surcease from those who would 
laden them with ever more grievous 
burdens. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the issue be- 
fore the House of Representatives and, 
indeed, before the American people to- 
day is much more than the question of 
whether or not to increase taxes and re- 
duce expenditures. The fiscal affairs of 
our Nation are in such a wanton and 
perilous state that if immediate respon- 
sible action is not taken to restore some 
semblance of fiscal discipline— 

We will be courting the gravest dan- 
ger for the integrity of the dollar; 

We will be subjecting our citizens to 
ruinous inflation; 

We will be exposing our free enter- 
prise system to the disorder of boom- 
and-bust economic chaos; 

We will be threatening the job oppor- 
tunities, the security, and the savings of 
our citizens; 

We will be playing Russian roulette 
with the very real possibility of a federal- 
ly managed economy with the regimen- 
tation and stagnation it implies; and 

We will be debilitating the capability 
of our Nation to remain free, 

These are dire assertions but unfor- 
tunately they reflect the facts that 
abound at home and in the world around 
us. The danger is real and is not to be 
denied. The ruinous course of endless 
and mounting deficits urged upon us by 
the spenders must be reversed. We must 
have the ears to hear and the eyes to 
see the facts as they exist regardless of 
how painful or against our inclinations 
their recognition might be. We must 
have the will and courage to correct the 
consequences of the fiscal folly that has 
been foisted on the American people by 
an administration that has misrepre- 
sented its extravagant actions as being 
responsible and in the national interest. 

In a sense, the ordeal of the decision 
today is a vindication of those of us who 
over the years have consistently advo- 
cated restraint and responsibility in the 
management of our fiscal affairs. Yet, I 
find no personal gratification in being 
sustained in my longstanding convic- 
tion that the administration’s policies of 
the past several years were overcommit- 
ting and overextending our national ca- 
pacity. I claim no personal political 
justification in the fact that the admin- 
istration’s spending policies which I op- 
posed have resulted in major miscalcula- 
tion and grievous mismanagement in the 

of our fiscal affairs. I seek no 
support from the fact that the adminis- 
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tration’s frequent resort to piecemeal 
short-term fiscal expedients and gim- 
mickry which I opposed has not suc- 
ceeded. Instead, I am determined that 
the seriousness of the present situation 
shall not be overlooked today nor for- 
gotten in the future. 

The revenue and expenditure measure 
that is before us today will help us deal 
with an immediate and urgent problem 
of avoiding a successive deficit in the 
approximate magnitude of $25 billion or 
more in fiscal year 1969 on top of a deficit 
of the same magnitude that is now in- 
evitable in the current fiscal year of 1968. 
But the vote on this one measure will not 
solve the long-range problem of dealing 
responsibly with our fiscal affairs in the 
years ahead. That will require the unre- 
mitting diligence and discipline of every 
American—elected official and private 
citizen alike. If the tax increase provided 
in this bill is to be temporary and the 
expenditure reduction enduring, it is es- 
sential that spending restraint be the 
order of the day now and for the future. 

As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means I have 
worked to enable a lessening of the tax 
burdens imposed on our citizens. My 
determination in this regard remains un- 
changed. But unfortunately we must now 
pick up the tab for our national excesses 
of the past. To fail to do so would be to 
invite consequences affecting our entire 
society in all its aspects in a most serious 
way. 

Therefore, I reluctantly support the 
temporary tax increase that would be 
provided by the conference agreement on 
H.R. 15414 and wholeheartedly endorse 
the long overdue and urgently needed 
spending restraint that it would provide. 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, in discuss- 
ing this tax increase bill, there is more 
involved than just the constitutional 
question concerning the manner in which 
it is brought here. All of us are aware of 
the fiscal condition of the Government, 
and the deficit spending for 40 years 
which has caused our inflationary spiral, 
and which has brought on the demand 
for a 10-percent tax increase, Some of us 
saw what was happening many years 
ago; it has dawned on others only re- 
cently. 

While a 10-percent increase is de- 
manded, actually it would require at least 
a 25-percent increase, and more likely a 
near 50-percent increase to balance the 
budget requests that are made of Con- 
gress. And that would not be the end of 
it—because if we increased the taxes 50 
percent, there would result only greater 
demands for even larger spending pro- 


grams. 

The budget requests for fiscal 1968 
were around $140 billion, as I recall, and 
the budget requests for 1969, which be- 
gins in a few days, amount to more than 
$186 billion, and during the debate, some- 
one has mentioned that amount has al- 
ready been increased to near $190 bil- 
lion—quite an increase over just last 
year. 

For years, we have been hearing much 
talk about the forgotten man. Just who 
is the forgotten man? It is not Ralph 
David Abernathy’s mob at “Resurrection 
City“; they are not forgotten. The Gov- 
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ernment is taking care of them with 
money taken from you in taxes. It is not 
millionaires who clip tax-free cou- 
pons. They are not forgotten. Today’s 
forgotten man is the middle-income 
class, with incomes from $5,000 to $30,000 
per year, who pay about two-thirds of 
the taxes collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is this group that is paying, 
and paying, and paying. 

These forgotten men are asked to pay 
for the rebuilding of the cities—but it 
was not they who burned the cities down. 
Why should they be asked to cough up 
an additional $25 or $50 billion each year 
to support Abernathy’s campaigners? 
They are not the forgotten men—the 
middle-income people are the forgotten 
men. 

The United States is a wealthy nation, 
but for 34 of the last 40 years, the Gov- 
ernment has run a deficit in its spending, 
causing a 75-percent loss in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. For 38 of the 
44 years preceding De Gaulle, France ran 
a deficit, causing the franc to lose 99 per- 
cent of its purchasing power. The French 
economy, as a result, was shot to pieces, 
so they had to have a dictator to act as 
receiver for the bankrupt government, 
and De Gaulle was given absolute powers. 
We do not want a dictator in the United 
States; consequently, it is getting late for 
our Government to quit its wastrel spend- 
ing, to prevent it. 

Great Britain had a deficit in its inter- 
national payments in the last 6 years be- 
fore it devalued the pound, and was 
forced by its international banker credi- 
tors to devalue, as well as raise its bank 
discount rate to 8 percent, and to other- 
wise tighten its belt in fiscal matters. The 
United States has run a deficit in its in- 
ternational payments for 17 of the last 
18 years. The last year we had a favor- 
able balance was in 1957. This was caused 
by our foreign aid programs. We owe the 
international bankers in excess of $35 
billion. Those bankers have so many of 
our dollars that they have been trying to 
help protect the dollar, but they won’t do 
it much longer, unless we bring our pay- 
ments to a balance. When the interna- 
tional bankers lose faith in the dollar, we 
will be in the same boat with England, if 
we are not already. 

The requested 10-percent tax increase 
will not cure our troubles. I think it is no 
secret the real reason for wanting the in- 
crease is to make it possible to further 
increase Government spending, and that 
the promised $6 billion spending cut is 
pure window dressing to promote the tax 
increase. Remember last year’s $4 billion 
spending cut? We worked hard for it. It 
has all been quietly added back—and 
more, too. 

It is excessive spending that is causing 
our trouble. A tax increase would merely 
result in a further increase in spending, 
and make matters worse. A tax increase, 
not accompanied by a significant reduc- 
tion in expenditures, and there is no 
prospect of such a reduction, would seri- 
ously affect our economy, and would 
bring bigger nd bigger government, with 
smaller and smaller freedom of activity 
for the private individual. 

Raising taxes will not cure inflation; 
we already have inflation, and a tax in- 
crease may very well make inflation 
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worse, as businessmen and employees re- 
couped the taxes through higher prices 
and higher salaries and wages which are 
the result of all inflation. 

The only cure for inflation is for the 
Government to spend less, and to aban- 
don the 40-year spree of deficit spending 
This can be done, in spite of the war. 
Year after year, our nonmilitary spend- 
ing has been going up as though a war 
were not going on, and as though money 
were going out of style. Some programs 
were boondoggles to start with; others 
are desirable when we can afford them, 
but at least they should be held to pres- 
ent levels until we can afford more. Some 
could be postponed without any great or 
permanent harm. 

A few weeks ago, an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Chartener, ac- 
cording to news reports of a speech he 
made to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, said that the Nation’s basic prob- 
lem is to balance rising public expendi- 
tures with rising tax revenues; that an 
overlooked factor is the shift in total 
spending from the private sector to the 
public sector, as a consequence of which 
there has been a rapid expansion of ac- 
tivities at all levels of government, and 
that the huge increases in Government 
outlays have not been matched by the 
increasing Government revenues, and 
that the result has been inflation. 

Under our present tax rates, because 
of built-in factors, the Government in- 
come increases by some $8 billion each 
year. You say this ought to bring a bal- 
anced budget? Well, it ought to, but the 
trouble is, Federal expenditures have 
been increasing several times that. 

So now they want to increase taxes. 
The one fact that we ought to realize is 
that a government will never control 
spending as long as taxpayers can be re- 
quired to send ever-increasing amounts 
of money to Washington to be spent. It’s 
like asking a fat man to lose weight by 
handing him another piece of pie, or 
trying to sober a drunk by giving him 
another drink. 

It is the nature of governments in gen- 
eral and bureaucrats in particular to 
spend every penny that is available, 
whether it comes from taxes or from bor- 
rowing. The same can be said of legis- 
latures—they will appropriate every 
available penny, from whatever source it 
can be derived. 

It is a fact, if Government expendi- 
tures were to be held at 1967 levels for 
just 3 years, the budget would balance 
itself, without a tax increase. This does 
not seem to be too much to ask. It could 
be done by cutting the waste, incompe- 
tence, and swollen payrolls, instead of 
adding to them each year. Much more 
could be saved if we would pull back, just 
a little bit, on the aid money being doled 
out. And if we would abandon the foreign 
aid program, it would solve the whole 
problem. 

Until there is some restoration of fiscal 
responsibility and commonsense in the 
spending policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the request for still more tax 
money will continue to get a cool recep- 
tion from the people—and it ought to. 
They are completely fed up with paying 
increasingly higher taxes to cure a dis- 
ease which was caused by the wastrel and 
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nondisciplined spending of tax-money 
they have already paid. 

You will recall when the budget for 
fiscal 1962 was submitted to Congress, it 
contained the first planned deficit in our 
history, but President Kennedy's accom- 
panying message promised a balanced 
budget by 1967. Yet we found 1967 with a 
deficit, and 1968 with the largest peace- 
time deficit ever. It was also a planned 
deficit, and now we have another planned 
deficit for fiscal year 1969—a large defi- 
cit, even if taxes are increased 10 per- 
cent as proposed here. 

Do you recall how proud the President 
was that the first budget request he sub- 
mitted was for less than $100 billion? 
That was in 1964 for fiscal 1965, as I 
recall. In 1968, the budget submitted 
nears $200 billion, with the statement it 
is a tight budget, and cannot be cut a 
penny without disastrous results. 

One more thought: We have reached 
a point of fiscal condition that to “soak 
the rich” would not suffice. If the US. 
Government were to take 100 percent of 
all untaxed income in excess of $10,000 
per annum, it would produce only about 
$13 billion, which would not even pay 
the interest on the national debt. A tax 
increase to furnish the money for the 
burgeoning spending would necessarily 
be a “soak the poor“ and especially a 
“soak the above-mentioned forgotten 
man”’ proposition. 

The only solution for this country is 
a return to sound-spending policies and 
reasonably balanced budgets. God help 
us if we do not. And the longer it is post- 
poned, the more bitter will be the pill. 
This proposal here, with all its window- 
dressing, is nothing more than a brief 
postponement of the inevitable. 

It were better laid aside, and get on 
with the business of establishing prior- 
ities, balancing the budget, and saving 
this Nation and its taxpayers from bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I find 
myself in disagreement with this con- 
ference report and find that I must vote 
against it. In my opinion, this action 
comes too late and in the wrong form. 
A great deal of time has elapsed while 
the proponents of this legislation have 
endeavored to muster sufficient strength 
to pass it. Again, I believe we have a case 
here of taxing the already overtaxed. 

During the time which has elapsed 
since the President called for a surtax, 
we could have come up with a meaning- 
ful tax reform bill which would have 
brought in adequate revenue from hun- 
dreds who are not paying taxes, many 
of whom are in the very high-income 
brackets, and also could have corrected 
many other tax abuses such as exces- 
sive oil and mineral depletion allow- 
ances. While closing tax loopholes for 
“the favored few,’ we could have 
brought tax relief to the little man who 
is hit the hardest by the tax laws of 
today—certainly, the personal exemp- 
tion should be set at a minimum of 
$1200. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we need a tax 
reform bill, but we do not need this 
surtax 


Mr. Speaker, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I know that 
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our committee is working diligently to 
cut Federal expenditures whenever and 
wherever possible. To date we have cut 
authorizations by approximately $6 bil- 
lion and expenditures by close to $2 
billion. We all know that we must econ- 
omize, I believe that an arbitrary fig- 
ure is not the way—each item should be 
studied carefully and cut if possible. 

In my opinion, the “package deal” is 
not the way to bring about fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to H.R. 15414, the 
et aaa and Expenditure Control Act of 

8. 

The administration is telling the 
American taxpayers that the tax increase 
is needed to meet a serious financial cri- 
sis, to curb inflation, to solve our balance- 
of-payments problem, and to preserve 
the integrity of the dollar abroad. In 
other words, the administration is blam- 
ing the taxpayers for our present prob- 
lems and is expecting them to carry the 
full responsibility for our present fiscal 
difficulties. To my mind, this merely di- 
verts attention from the fact that our 
present troubles are due to a “Govern- 
ment spending panacea”—not by the 
American people spending their own 
money but by excessive deficit Govern- 
ment spending. At the Federal level, ex- 
penditures increased by $68 billion be- 
tween fiscal years 1965 and 1969. Only $30 
billion of that increase is attributable 
to national defense. Interest on the pub- 
lic debt has gone up by $4 billion and the 
remaining $34 billion represents an in- 
crease in spending for social welfare. 
Thus, in simple terms, our problem is 
not one of inadequate revenues but ex- 
cessive Government spending, and a tax 
increase without an equivalent reduction 
in expenditures will merely give the 
Government more money to spend with- 
out solving the problems. 

The Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968, which we are considering 
today, couples a 10-percent income tax 
surcharge with an order to cut $6 billion 
in 1969 budget expenditures, $10 billion 
in new obligational authority and $8 bil- 
lion in unspent authorizations. After 
many months of stalemate, however, the 
administration has not submitted a re- 
vised budget, it has not told us where the 
$6 billion dollar reductions in Federal 
spending will be made and therefore, we 
have no way of actually knowing whether 
these cuts in nondefense Government 
spending will materialize. Hardly a day 
goes by that we are not asked to support 
some civilian-type increase in such pro- 
grams as poverty, welfare, health, educa- 
tion, and related matters. We who make 
up the economy bloc in Congress; those of 
us who have consistently advocated fiscal 
responsibility, have publicly stated time 
after time that a day of reckoning would 
come unless Government spending was 
controlled. 

There remains a wide credibility gap 
between the Congress and the admin- 
istration and every administrative pro- 
nouncement must be viewed with skep- 
ticism. But I earnestly believe that a con- 
tinuing program of spending reductions 
begin immediately and that it is incum- 
bent upon the administration to provide 
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the principal leadership with the coop- 
eration of the Congress in this regard. 

Mr. Speaker, many elements go to make 
up fiscal responsibility in a nation such 
as the United States. Today, more than 
ever before, the greatest need is for a 
wise rate of public spending. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer is already heavily taxed. 
We need less spending, not more taxes. 
The Federal Government should take in 
its belt before it asks the average citizen 
to sacrifice more of his take-home pay. 

I have repeatedly said that if nones- 
sential and deferrable Government 
spending and overlapping Federal pro- 
grams would be eliminated, a tax increase 
would not be necessary. I have further 
stated that no solution to our fiscal prob- 
lems is possible until and unless there are 
definite spending reductions at least 
equal to the amount of the increased 
revenue provided through any tax in- 
crease. In my opinion, the administration 
should submit a revised budget after a 
review of all possible economies before 
authorizing higher taxes for even greater 
spending. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr Speaker, the stabil- 
ity of our economy and the soundness of 
our future depend on our action today. 
To insure that stability we must approve 
the temporary tax surcharge and the 
expenditure cut of $6 billion for fiscal 
year 1969. 

It is the responsibility of the Congress 
to establish a framework within which 
a sound fiscal policy can be structured, 
and the inflationary trend halted. Lim- 
iting expenditures, and establishing pri- 
orities is one of the steps. I have voted 
consistently to reduce the President’s 
budget request wherever feasible—in fis- 
cal 1968, this amounted to a reduction 
of $5.6 billion. An even greater effort is 
necessary today. 

The proposal we are considering will 
hold spending at a limit of $6 billion be- 
low the level anticipated in the 1969 
budget. We have stipulated that this 
figure can be exceeded only if the war 
effort in Vietnam, the social security 
program, veterans’ benefits, or interest 
on the national debt require more money 
than we now anticipate. 

In addition to this $6 billion cut in 
spending, there is a requirement for $10 
billion in reductions of new obligational 
authority and loan authority, as well as 
$8 billion in unobligated balances of out- 
standing obligational and loan authority 
which was approved before fiscal 1969. 

Specific reductions have not been de- 
termined, but we do know that such sub- 
stantial cuts will obviously cause us to 
reduce Federal support for many worth- 
while programs. This is indeed regret- 
table, but in the face of the current fiscal 
crisis, these sacrifices must be made. 

The more controversial aspect of this 
bill, of course, is the temporary 10-per- 
cent income tax surcharge. Realization 
of the need for the additional tax, how- 
ever, has been steadily growing. As one 
writer pointed out: 

This is something like taking medicine. We 
don’t particularly like it, but we feel very 
strongly that we must take it. 


Congressional action on tax measures 
must always coincide with fiscal needs 
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and the financial situation in the coun- 
try. I supported, as did a majority of the 
Members, a substantial income tax cut 
in 1963. Today, the needs have reversed 
themselves, and it is urgent that we rein- 
state a part of that cut. The increase 
however, is in fact less than half of the 
1963 cut, and will leave taxes still well 
below the previous level. 

My support of this measure today rep- 
resents the continuation of my efforts 
to provide congressional guidelines for a 
responsible fiscal policy and stable econ- 
omy which will most benefit the coun- 
try’s prosperity and growth. Accordingly, 
I fully support and shall vote for the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, this tax bill 
increases the tax on our people, but it 
does not make the cuts in spending that 
are widely understood as being essential 
and a condition precedent to acceptabil- 
ity of a tax increase. I will vote to cut 
spending, but I cannot be a party to the 
deception that is in this bill. What ac- 
tually is being done here is giving the 
President his tax increase but without 
making the $6 billion reductions in ex- 
penditures. 

Oh, yes, the bill gives lipservice to the 
expenditure reduction. It provides that 
the spending level shall be reduced $6 
billion for fiscal year 1969 but who does 
the spending, Mr. Speaker? The Presi- 
dent, and the President under this bill 
will determine where to cut, how much 
to cut and, frankly, whether or not to 
cut, because those of us who serve on the 
Appropriations Committee know per- 
fectly well that the President can avoid 
the sanctions of this bill by executive 
gimmickry and supplemental appropria- 
tion requests. 

To make matters worse, the President 
can make reductions in spending in an 
election year in areas in which he knows 
public pressure will foree Congress to re- 
store. He has taken this route before 
with impacted area aid, the school lunch 
program, and so forth. It is less than 
honest to claim that this legislation im- 
poses the restrictions on spending that 
are claimed for it. 

Everything is deferred here. It is put 
off. It is “left up to the President to come 
back to Congress with,” that is every- 
thing except the tax increase. This is 
real, and it is present, its bite will be felt 
by all taxpayers in the next installment 
in estimated tax due and payable in 
September. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress should make 
the $6 billion spending reductions be- 
fore it imposes this added tax burden on 
the American people. As a matter of 
fact, it should make expenditure reduc- 
tions sharply in excess of $6 billion and 
thereby reduce the tax need and it can, 
but it refuses to do so, taking the devious 
alternative route of shifting the obliga- 
tion to the President. 

Nor is that tax increase attempted to 
be justified as a war tax. The President 
has not come to the Congress and said 
we must have this tax increase to finance 
his war in Vietnam. More than this he 
has time and again publicly stated his 
unwillingness to cut back the spending 
levels of the Great Society programs, so 
what we have here in a very real sense is 
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a tax increase to finance Great Society 
program spending. 

This is not for me. The vast majority 
of my constituents want no part of such 
a tax package. 

And what are the claims for the re- 
duction in new obligational authority 
and the rescissions? The bill provides a 
reduction of $10 billion in new obliga- 
tional authority for fiscal year 1969 but 
the Appropriations Committee will 
pretty close to reach this on its own. 
Even here the bill excepts the costs of 
the war in Vietnam and certain other 
categories. This, too, is not a real reduc- 
tion. I predict there will be a net increase 
of appropriated funds via the supple- 
mental route. Wait and see. This is 
bound to happen if this tragic war in 
Vietnam continues throughout fiscal 
year 1969. 

And what about the $8 billion in re- 
scissions? Here again there is gimmickry. 
The language of the bill says that the 
President “shall cause a special study to 
be made.” The whole proposition is de- 
ferred. He is to come back to Congress 
later and make suggestions as to where 
old obligational authority can be cut 
back. He will not do this, Mr. Speaker. 
He will leave it to the next President, 
and besides Congress ought to be doing 
this anyway, but it has not done so in 
this bill. 

So, Mr. Speaker, this is another il- 
lustration of deception in which funda- 
mentally we are giving the Great So- 
ciety free spenders more dollars from 
the American people by increasing taxes 
without truly cutting either the spending 
or the obligational authority. I cannot 
be a party to this deception and I cannot 
vote to increase taxes on this basis. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, any 
tax increase is never popular, and the 
conference report before us is no excep- 
tion. When a tax measure is coupled with 
a drastic cut of $6 billion in expenditures 
which will seriously affect programs de- 
signed to alleviate the plight of the poor, 
the sick, the aged, and the disadvan- 
taged, it becomes an extremely difficult 
task for a Member of Congress, respon- 
sive to the wishes of his constituents to 
vote for such legislation. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, it will take real political cour- 
age to vote for adoption of this confer- 
ence report, for it is certainly not the 
popular thing to do. 

Because of my deep concern about the 
lack of funds for education, poverty, 
health, and other welfare programs 
which I helped to legislate, I was not 
quite prepared to vote for a conference 
report which provided for a $6 billion cut 
in Federal spending. My fears in this re- 
spect were considerably alleviated when I 
was advised by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare that failure of 
the measure before us today would likely 
result in even bigger cuts than would be 
required under the pending conference 
report. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sat here in this 
Chamber all afternoon listening to the 
debate. Cogent arguments, for and 
against the conference report have been 
made. I am now convinced that this Na- 
tion of ours is indeed faced with a crisis, 
and unless we act boldly and positively 
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today we will be inviting disaster to our 
own national economy and to the in- 
ternational monetary system. 

I am convinced too that failure to pass 
this ineasure today will result in an even 
heavier tax on those who would be pay- 
ing the increased tax and a burdensome 
new tax on the poor, who would not be 
paying a penny more under the provi- 
sions of this legislation. That additional 
and new tax will come in the guise of in- 
flation, and it will be far in excess of the 
tax here proposed. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, if inflation 
should set in, the domestic social prob- 
lems which we now face would be magni- 
fied far beyond our capability to cope 
with them even without the proposed $6 
billion cut in Federal spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that while 
voting for the conference report may not 
be the popular thing to do, it is the right 
thing to do. Let us, then, here and now, 
do what is right. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
H.R. 15414 which has been described as 
the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act for 1968. If we substitute the word 
tax for the word expenditure in that title 
and substitute the word spend for the 
longer word expenditure, I can express 
the reasons for my opposition in a very 
few words to say we are not undertaxed 
but we are certainly overspent. 

It is my judgment there is a fallacy 
in the argument the surtax will be an 
antidote for inflation. This is not my 
opinion alone for many respected econo- 
mists say that the inflationary trend 
which has been observed in the last 6 
months will continue on into 1969 even 
if a surtax is enacted. For the Congress 
to impose a surtax on individual wage 
earners is to treat the wrong patient for 
a disease he does not have. A far more 
reasonable and logical approach would 
be for Congress to look at spending it 
authorizes and to set up a list of priori- 
ties and then to adhere to those priori- 
ties by eliminating a long list of nones- 
sential expenditures. I strongly favor the 
expenditure reductions in H.R. 15414 but 
I am opposed to increasing taxes on our 
American citizens at this time. It is my 
considered opinion to do so would be to 
penalize the wage earner for a condition 
which the Government itself has created. 
The real culprit is Federal spending. 

I am much concerned that this meas- 
ure may be recessionary. Rather than 
simply a brake, I am afraid that it might 
become an economic overkill, and I cer- 
tainly do not want to be one of the par- 
ticipants in the overkill of what has been 
called our heated economy. 

While there is no assurance this will 
slow down inflation until well into next 
year, there exists concurrently the pos- 
sibility that this tax increase would 
break the momentum of our economy 
with a possible resulting recession which 
we would all regret. The risk of an over- 
kill of inflation is too great for me to 
support this measure at this time. Cer- 
tainly this bill is not a solution to all of 
our problems. The best way to restore 
confidence here and abroad is through 
the further reduction of Federal expend- 
itures. 

Throughout the debate there have 
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been references to who among the mem- 
— — are fiscally responsible, and who 

us are not responsible. At one 
. it was suggested that there will 
be many who have voted for spending 
programs who will oppose the bill today 
because the expenditure reductions are 
too far-reaching. There have been sug- 
gestions offered that those who have sup- 
ported programs calling for large ex- 
penditures now have no recourse but to 
support this tax increase bill. This is 
comparable to the situation which exists 
when those who dance must pay the 
piper. I, for one, will never question the 
sincerity of the reasons for a stand by 
any Member of this House. I can only 
speak for myself, and every Member must 
live with his own conscience. 

I think it is appropriate to point out 
that my office staff has compiled, by date 
and by rollcall number, including the 
page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, where 
I have opposed over $18 billion in ex- 
penditures, after the removal of all pos- 
sible duplicates, in the 90th Congress. 

I must oppose H.R. 15414 because 
of the perpetuation of tax inequities 
which exist. Put differently there was no 
consideration given to tax reform. I 
heard the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee say that we must re- 
member, while there are inequities that 
should be removed which will favor tax- 
payers, there are also inequities that 
should be removed which will favor the 
Federal Government. He said they will 
balance each other out and there may be 
no yield of new revenue. He could be 
right, but all of us would feel much more 
comfortable if those inequities we have 
heard so much about had been consid- 
ered in hearings before going on to pass 
a tax increase. Lack of any tax reform 
at all is just one additional reason that 
I will not support H.R. 15414. 

I am most opposed to the provision of 
H.R. 15414 which affects our industrial 
development bonds. Although there is 
an exemption to an amount of $1 million, 
the treatment of these industrial devel- 
opment bonds as municipal bonds, and 
therefore providing interest-free income, 
will be terminated retroactively as of 
May 1, 1968. There will be those who say 
these bonds no longer provide the issu- 
ing States with a competitive advantage, 
because they are now issued by 48 of the 
50 States. On the other hand, the small 
amount of taxation or the income to be 
derived by the Federal Government in 
the form of taxation will be more than 
offset by the losses to our States. It has 
been estimated that each $10,000 indus- 
trial bond will create one job. The aver- 
age tax paid on that $10,000 bond could 
not be over about $400 per year, but the 
average tax paid by the worker whose 
job has been created by the bond will be 
over $675 per year. Moreover, the bond 
will ultimately be paid off and the Gov- 
ernment’s tax increase will cease, but the 
worker’s job will continue and his tax 
payments to the Government will con- 
tinue, as will tax payments on the earn- 
ings of the company whose operations 
were made possible by industrial bonds. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, the very 
controversial Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968, H.R. 15414, is be- 
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fore the House for passage today. The 
moment of truth is here and now. What 
we do in this body today will determine 
our collective political courage to face 
a most difficult and unpopular decision 
which appears necessary to establish a 
new foundation upon which to build a 
sound economy and upon which to re- 
establish worldwide confidence in the 
dollar. The need for this distasteful 
remedy at this crucial time is an indict- 
ment of the Johnson-Humphrey admin- 
istration, the wild spending and irre- 
sponsible fiscal policies of which have 
pushed this Nation to the brink of fiscal 
chaos. Skyrocketing inflation, soaring 
interest rates, mounting balance-of- 
payments deficits, a serious gold drain - 
and the dollar in jeopardy are all ugly 
reminders of the tragic failure of the 
present economic and fiscal policies of 
the country. The spending of this Gov- 
ernment has increased steadily year by 
year from $92 billion in 1960 to $176 bil- 
lion in 1968, with a proposed $186 billion 
in the next fiscal year. The projected 
Federal nondefense spending in fiscal 
1969 is 129 percent greater than the non- 
defense spending in fiscal 1960. 

The Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968 couples a temporary 10-per- 
cent income tax surcharge with an order 
to hold spending at a level $6 billion be- 
low that anticipated in the 1969 budget 
submitted by the President—which still 
leaves the total budget at $4 billion more 
than last year. In addition, the act calls 
for a $10 billion cut in new obligational 
authority—new authorizations—and $8 
billion in unspent authorizations ap- 
proved in prior years. 

There is today available to the Presi- 
dent $222.3 billion in unspent prior au- 
thorizations. In the 1969 budget, the 
President has asked for $201.7 billion in 
now obligational authority, that is, addi- 
tional authorizations. A $10 billion re- 
duction in the new obligational author- 
ity and the $8 billion reduction in the 
unspent authorizations is a cut of only 
4% percent from the total of $424 billion 
which the President would have available 
to spend if his spending requests were 
approved. 

There is absolutely no reason for the 
President to react to the passage of this 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
of 1968 by cutting out any of the neces- 
sary programs for education, health, or 
welfare. There is absolutely no reason 
for the President to cut the school lunch 
fund and milk money for needy school- 
children or the food stamp program for 
the genuinely needy. This has been his 
favorite ruse to pressure the Congress 
into reenacting authorizations to cover 
such expenditures, as a means of getting 
more money into his national checking 
account to pay for pet, low-priority 
projects. Out of the President’s budget 
of $186 billion, $6 billion is allocated 
for education, health, and welfare; 
therefore, there is absolutely no reason 
that the remaining balance of $180 bil- 
lion cannot absorb the spending reduc- 
tions. The cuts can be made in the 
84.4 billion space program, the $223 mil- 
lion supersonic transport program, the 
$2.5 billion cost of maintaining Ameri- 
can troops in the countries of Western 
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Europe, the $17 billion in research and 
development programs, the $2.9 billion 
farm subsidy program, and foreign aid, 
for starters. 

The passage of the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968 constitutes 
a major turning point in the fiscal policy 
of the United States, in order to reestab- 
lish a foundation upon which we can 
build a sound economy in the United 
States and reestablish worldwide confi- 
dence in the soundness and stability of 
the dollar. Here in the United States 
we have 6 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion engaged in 33 percent of all of the 
business transactions conducted in the 
world. If we dared to allow the pre- 
carious condition of the economy to con- 
tinue longer without a display by the 
American Government of a determina- 
tion to stabilize the dollar and prevent 
further runaway inflation, it could 
again cause a catastrophic international 
economic disaster of the proportions of 
1931, it must be obvious that we can- 
not ask the rest of the world to protect 
the dollar is we fail to do so ourselves. I 
remind you that for 40 years the liberal 
economists have told us not to worry 
about the public debt because we owe 
it to ourselves. Now we find that we owe 
a great deal of it to men and women in 
France, Sweden, Britain, Switzerland, 
and other countries, and they require 
assurance that we are not going to wipe 
out the value of their investments in the 
American dollar. 

Accordingly, as an American deeply 
concerned for my country, and feeling 
that this vote is more important than 
my own political future as a Member 
of Congress, I will reluctantly vote for 
passage of the controversial revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 

Under the new temporary 10-percent 
income tax surcharge, for a family of 
four with annual earnings of $5,000 or 
less, the surcharge payment would be 
zero. There are 16 million U.S. taxpayers 
in this category and more than 20 per- 
cent of all Alaskan families are included. 
The annual increase in the cost of living 
during the last quarter has been at the 
alarming rate of 4% percent per year. 
This means that the purchasing power 
of that $5,000 income for the family of 
four would be cut by $219 or reduced to 
$4,781. It is by the fiscal discipline of the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
of 1968 that we seek to curb that alarm- 
ing 442-percent inflation manifested by 
the cost-of-living increase. For those 
that will be compelled to pay the tempo- 
rary 10-percent income tax surcharge, 
the important point I wish to make is 
that, while it is painful and bothersome, 
it is far less costly than the “inflation 
tax,“ which always seems to cause less 
voter resentment, because it is less ob- 
vious. For example, a family of four with 
an annual income of $10,000 would pay 
$9.25 per month or $111 per year more 
than the tax they are already paying; 
whereas the 442-percent increase in cost 
of living cuts the purchasing power of 
that same family by $427.50 per year. 
For the family of four with an annual 
income of $15,000, the income tax sur- 
charge would be $17.17 more per month 
or $206 more per year than the tax this 
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family is already paying; whereas, the 
4% -percent increase in cost of living 
would cut the purchasing power of that 
family by $623.70. For the family of four 
with an annual income of $20,000, the in- 
come tax surcharge would be $26.33 more 
per month or $316 more per year than 
the tax the family is already paying; 
however, the purchasing power caused by 
the inflationary increase in cost of liv- 
ing at 44% percent cuts the income of this 
family by $810 per year. Alarmingly, the 
annual rate of inflation has been increas- 
ing each quarter. The point I am trying to 
make, of course, is that the actual pur- 
chasing power of each dollar of family 
income will be greater if the cost-of-liv- 
ing increase can be reduced by passage 
of this legislation. 

The responses to my correspondence 
earlier this month to approximately 1,500 
Alaskans on this controversial measure 
ran approximately 3 to 1 in favor of 
passage of the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude a copy of that letter following my 
remarks in the Recorp. Those who re- 
sponded in opposition to the enactment 
of the tax-spending package fell into two 
separate categories, both generally con- 
ceding that the fiscal situation was out 
of hand. One group felt the President 
would prevail in getting Congress to en- 
act the income tax surcharge, but would 
not place in effect the cuts in budget ex- 
penditures, notwithstanding the fact that 
both he and the Budget Director had 
pledged that they would do so. The 
other group who responded in opposition 
were concerned that if I placed integrity 
above political expediency I would also 
place my political future in jeopardy. 

To the former group I must candidly 
respond that I, too, am concerned that 
the President has the power not to exer- 
cise the fiscal discipline imposed upon 
him, but can improperly continue all 
expenditures at the same level, leaving 
the Congress with the frustrating dilem- 
ma of having to make additional appro- 
priations and of increasing the legal 
debt limit beyond the present enormous 
figure of $365 billion by October. This 
would place a staggering burden upon 
the next President if the funds appropri- 
ated for the full fiscal year were fully 
expended or obligated before the new 
President takes office. To the latter group 
I respond with deep appreciation, but 
am nevertheless compelled to vote my 
conscience for the welfare of my coun- 
try, and to further add that the passage 
of this legislation is far more critical and 
important than is the political future 
of any Member of Congress. I will not 
bargain the future of this Nation for the 
security of my seat as the Congressman 
for Alaska. If it is destined that I not sur- 
vive as Congressman, so be it—and I 
will be deeply saddened. In my humble 
estimation, the situation has become so 
critical because of the fiscal excesses of 
a spendthrift administration and an 
overly generous Congress. The facts are 
painfully clear. The financial structure 
of this Nation has been placed in serious 
jeopardy. We have been following the 
seme road to disaster that the British 
followed—a road that finally led to the 
devaluation of the pound, to severe wage 
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and price controls, and to the crash 
abandonment of domestic programs and 
defense commitments throughout the 
world. 

For whatever its value, I will take the 
painful route to reestablish sound fiscal 
policies in the United States and world- 
wide confidence in the dollar. Although 
I truly love my job as the Congressman 
for Alaska, I love my country more. I 
can survive if my constituents do not 
understand—the question is, Can my 
country survive if decisive action is not 
taken by courageous Members in this 
House today? 

The letter referred to follows: 

URGENT 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 3, 1968. 

Dran FRENDS: On June 12th, only a few 
days away, we in Congress will be faced with 
a most difficult decision which will vitally 
affect everyone—the passage or failure of the 
House-Senate Conference measure to cut 
Government spending—the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968, which couples 
a temporary 10% income tax surcharge with 
an order to hold spending at a level $6 billion 
below that anticipated in the 1969 budget 
submitted by the President, plus a $10 billion 
cut in new obligational authority (new au- 
thorizations) and an $8 billion cut in un- 
spent authorizations approved in prior years. 

The United States is in very serious finan- 
cial difficulty because of the profligate spend- 
ing policies of the Administration, and now 
we are faced with the dilemma of suffering 
the dire consequences to the economy which 
are predicted by the economists, or enacting 
the distasteful tax-raise and spending-cut 
package. The situation is considered by some 
to be so serious that failure of the Congress 
to pass the $16 billion tax and spending 
package, or a Presidential veto of the measure, 
could touch off a shattering world-wide finan- 
cial crisis and be a day of disaster. The huge 
U.S. financial markets feel Congress has given 
an historic display of legislative irresponsibil- 
ity by failing to vote higher taxes before now. 
Bankers and financial officials throughout 
Europe and the rest of the world are waiting 
impatiently for enactment of the tax and 
spending program as an essential demonstra- 
tion of this country’s will to halt th. danger- 
ous inflationary boom, The dollar has to be 
reinforced so ‘t can resume its place as the 
free world’s strongest, most wanted money, 
and to avoid a free-world crisis of confidence. 

The Administration simply has promised 
more, both to the American people and to the 
outside world, than it can deliver without a 
level of taxes that would bring strong voter 
resistance—and the day of reckoning is not 
far off. The unpopular answer in the long run, 
is to limit demands, and then accept taxes 
high enough to permit this country to again 
pay its way. 

Without a tax rise, danger of serious reces- 
sion in 1969 is predicted. Inflation is ac- 
celerating dangerously. Demand for money is 
rising at an unsustainable rate. The Govern- 
ment, by overspending, must borrow sub- 
stantial sums of money at high interest rates, 
making money even more scarce for use by 
the private sector. As a consequence the cost 
of borrowing money will go higher and higher, 
with a drastic tightening of credit forced by 
the shortage of funds. 

Congress has been advised that, at best, 
without the spending-cut/tax-rise, building 
will be hurt seriously; and, at worst, the 
foreign nations will start a run from the 
unstable dollar, demanding payment in gold 
from our inadequate and fast-dwindling, 
over-committed reserves, to square our nega- 
tive international balance of payments sit- 
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uation. This will create both national and 
international monetary chaos. 

We are informed that no matter what we 
do, there will be a slowing of the national 
growth rate by next year, but that we have 
a choice to make, a difficult choice, of taking 
the bitter pill of the spending-cut/tax-rise 
to bring a slower, more orderly growth with- 
out recession—or infia boom now and 
serious recession later with substantial un- 
employment. 

The claims of economic chaos may be ex- 
travagant, an exercise in crisis rhetoric with- 
out real substance, but unfortunately this 
does not appear to be the case. There is little 
argument that higher taxes or reduced 
spending or both are needed to put our 
fiscal affairs in better order. 

If Congress rejects the $16 billion package, 
the U.S. will be hit by perhaps the most 
serious tightening of credit this nation has 
ever known, The Federal Reserve will put the 
defense of the dollar above all other con- 
siderations. The Treasury will have to bor- 
row heavily to finance an outsized deficit. 
Money will become much tighter. Interest 
rates will climb further. Mortgage loans will 
dry up and home building activity will skid. 
Many companies and many communities will 
postpone essential projects because borrow- 
ing costs will be too stiff. 

Rates of interest, hitting record highs all 
along the line these last few days, are begin- 
ning to disrupt the normal flows of money 
and credit on which the country’s economy 
depends. Money has begun to pour out of 
investor's accounts in savings and loan as- 
sociations, seeking higher yields than the 
Government permits those associations to 
pay. That threatens the main supply of home- 
mortgage funds. Even some of the dwindling 
stream of savings money going into savings 
and loan associations and mutual savings 
banks is being diverted from mortgages to 
fatter-ylelding securities in the open market. 
Accordingly, new commitments for future 
mortgage loans are trimmed. This will 
be most keenly felt in Alaska where high 
risk, shortage of money and high cost already 
exist, 

Banks are feeling the pinch on their de- 
posits too, and bankers fear they are on the 
brink of serious trouble in competing for the 
funds they need for lending. Many of the 
Government’s own securities offer substan- 
tially more than the amount the Govern- 
ment will permit the banks to pay in interest. 

T am acutely aware that the easiest course, 
and the more political one, is to favor in- 
flation over unpopular taxes, and that the 
poor people will suffer and bear their “infla- 
tion tax” in silence without the voter re- 
sentment caused by other taxes that are 
more obvious. But, aside from other consid- 
erations, inflation clips value gradually from 
each dollar, hitting the poor much harder 
than the rich. 

Inflation has gone on almost uninter- 
rupted in the United States since 1933—a 
span of 35 years—clipping about 63 cents 
from the value of each dollar worth 100 cents 
in 1933. Thus, the 1933 dollar is now worth 
only 37 cents, and diminishing in value 
rapidly and at an increasing rate. 

It the $16 billion tax and spending pack- 
age becomes law this month, it will force an 
assessment of priorities in Federal programs, 
and everyone will feel the effects. This does 
not represent an austerity program. The $6 
billion cut will not seriously hurt any going 
program if the reductions are made on the 
basis of more realistic priorities. It seems to 
me that massive cuts could be made in ae 
programs, the supersonic transport program, 
withdrawal of American troops paid Europe, 
even research and development programs for 
the present, termination of payments to 
large farming corporations for not planting 
crops, foreign aid and a host of other pro- 
grams, without adversely affecting education 
and other vitally important programs neces- 
sary for the general welfare. 
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I'd deeply appreciate your views on the 
$16 billion tax and which 
comes before the House on June 12th. I am 
concerned with accurately representing the 
views of my Alaskan constituents. 

Cordially, 
Howarp W. POLLOCK, 
Congressman for Alaska. 


Mr, TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I am against 
the conference report on the tax bill and 
would like to state my reason as follows: 

I believe that there are better alterna- 
tives available to the Congrers by which 
inflation might be attacked and fiscal 
responsibility restored, and those alter- 
natives should have been adopted. This 
could have been done by cutting appro- 
priations by $6 to $8 billion in programs 
such as space, public works, military 
forces in Europe, farm subsidies, and 
others, and by cutting back from the 
number of Federal employees in most of 
our Federal programs. If, after having 
accomplished this, it still appeared that 
dangerous inflationary forces were still 
at work, the Congress could then with 
justification and reason have turned to 
a tax measure such as the proposed sur- 
tax or a rate increase. 

The objections to the current combined 
proposal are multiple, but I will list a 
few: 

First. In the first place, as has been 
pointed out by the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross] and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] there is serious 
doubt as to the constitutionality of a 
revenue measure which can in no real 
sense be said to have originated in the 
House of Representatives as required by 
the Constitution. Regardless of the con- 
stitutional niceties that may be involved, 
the precedent which this measure sets 
for “Christmas tree“ revenue amend- 
ments by the Senate to House revenue 
bills is dangerous and unappealing. 

Second. The spending limitation in the 
bill as passed constitutes an abdication 
to the President of the responsibility of 
Congress for funding or refusing to fund 
the various Federal programs. It further 
weakens the confidence of the Nation 
in the legislative process, and in effect 
gives the President a line item veto on 
appropriations. 

Third. Although there were assurances 
from the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mutts] in response to the question from 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. PEP- 
PER] that the effect of the cuts of $6 
billion called for by the conference re- 
port could be made in areas other than 
health, education, and welfare, there is 
no assurance that this will be the case. 
Other statements on the floor indicate 
that it would be most surprising if this 
threat turned into reality. The Congress 
and the President should have been 
forced now to set the priorities in ex- 
penditures so as to avoid crippling needed 
programs. 

Fourth. The combined effect of the tax 
surcharge and the spending limitation, 
if observed, may be excessive and trigger 
off an economic recession in the Nation. 
There has been inadequate analysis or 
study by the congressional committees 
of either branch of Congress to deter- 
mine whether or not this will be the case. 

Fifth. The adoption of this measure 
at this time does not constitute a re- 
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trenchment in spending or programs by 
either the administration or the Con- 
gress from its deficit spending ap- 
proaches and attitudes. It is merely a 
postponement of a decision that must 
ultimately be made if the country is not 
to face bankruptcy. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
spending cut-tax hike bill before the 
House of Representatives is the most im- 
portant economy issue since the depres- 
sion. It trims $6 billion from fiscal year 
1969 spending and institutes a 10-percent 
surtax to help finance the Vietnam war. 
In addition, it tells the administration in 
clear, unequivocal language that not only 
will spending in the new fiscal year be 
diminished but the commitment of funds 
against future appropriations will be cut 
back as well. 

I have held out with the House econo- 
my bloc, refusing to endorse the surtax 
unless the administration agreed to at- 
tach priorities to its spending and to trim 
its 1969 requests. This it has done. 

I flew back to Washington earlier this 
month to cast my vote against the reduc- 
tion of this spending cut from $6 to $4 
billion. 

I consider this vote today an historic 
move to return the direction of Federal 
spending to the Congress and halt the 
rocketing inflation that robs millions of 
Americans of their fixed incomes and 
constitutes to the cruelest thief of all. The 
surtax that accompanies this bill can 
cause no pain, can create no inconven- 
ience, can inflict no punishment half so 
bad as the consequences of a continua- 
tion of unchecked Federal spending. 

This bill could have the very best and 
most profound effects on the internation- 
al money market, where the dollar is 
fighting for its life. This measure will 
be the new shot heard around the world. 
It is a shot that heralds a new direction 
and a new and welcome restraint in the 
conduct of America’s monetary affairs. It 
could do more to ease the strain on the 
dollar than all the presidential speeches 
and weekend meetings that Washington 
could hold in a millenium. 

Since 1960, the date of the great Demo- 
cratic takeover of our national economy, 
inflation has eroded the purchasing 
power of the dollar by 16 percent. Only 
when the Government slams the brakes 
on its spending juggernaught, deter- 
mines what must be spent now and what 
can wait for better times, and says no“ 
to the expansionist plans of the Govern- 
ment advocates, will the national econ- 
omy be rescued from inflation. 

Had the administration won its war 
with Congress on the size of its spend- 
ing cuts and agreed to only $4 billion, I 
would not be supporting this bill today. 
But a reduction of $6 billion in next 
year’s Federal spending is a stupendous 
concession to good sense and fiscal re- 
sponsibility. It makes the surtax that we 
now ask the people to accept truly mean- 
ingful to a nation imperiled at home and 
abroad. 

I want to pay a special tribute to my 
Appropriations Committee colleague, 
Frank Bow, who left Bethesda Naval 
Hospital to be on the floor to vote on this 
bill today. In a splendid statement that 
preceded this House action, my respect- 
ed colleague and valued friend calls this 
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vote “the most important of my service 
in the House.” 

And no man could better articulate the 
importance of a vote on a measure such 
as this. 

Ranking Republican on the House 
Committee on Appropriations, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio knows 
well of what he speaks when he says, 
“here is a foundation upon which we 
can build a sound economy and it is 
only with a sound economy that we will 
be able to accomplish all of the neces- 
sary and desirable projects that are re- 
quired in this country.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I will 
vote against the adoption of the con- 
ference report on H.R. 15414, the pro- 
posed Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968. I want to assure my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
and my constituency that my decision is 
based on an extremely careful considera- 
tion of all aspects of this legislation. 

My major concerns about H.R. 15414 
relate to those provisions which impose 
@ 10-percent income tax surcharge and 
require a $6 billion reduction in fiscal 
1969 Federal spending. I consider both 
of the provisions to be poorly conceived 
proposals to meet what is the obviously 
urgent need of bringing Federal revenues 
and Federal outlays into closer balance 
in order to combat inflation and our in- 
ternational monetary and balance-of- 
payments problems. 

I have consistently questioned the sur- 
tax proposal, urging instead that re- 
quired additional revenues be raised by 
closing inequitable tax loopholes. On 
November 15, 1967, I introduced my pro- 
posed Tax Equity Act, H.R. 14025, which 
would have raised needed additional rev- 
enues by means of tax reform. Estimates 
show that my legislation would raise sub- 
stantially more money than the pro- 
posed 10-percent surcharge on present 
income taxes. 

At the time H.R. 14025 was introduced, 
I sent President Johnson a letter stating: 

I share your concern about the shortfall of 
Federal revenues and ...I agree with tHe 
view that this problem must be overcome 
through the device of increased Federal in- 
come tax collections. I do not feel, however, 
that the proposal for a temporary 10 percent 
surcharge on corporate and individual in- 
come tax liabilities is a satisfactory solution 
to the Government’s revenue problems. It is 
my view that it would be improper to impose 
additional taxes on income which is already 
taxed at full rates while we continue to allow 
income derived from other sources—or by 
other persons—to completely escape income 
taxes, or to be taxed at rates very much below 
those which generally apply. 

I have introduced legislation, H.R. 14025, 
which would amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 so as to raise needed additional 
revenues by means of tax reform. While I am 
not wedded to the specific terms of this leg- 
islation, I respectfully suggest that your Ad- 
ministration give its most sympathetic con- 
sideration to the proposition that tax reform 
shall be utilized at this time to increase the 
Federal Government's income. 


I also wrote Chairman WII BUn D. 
Mitts of the Committee on Ways and 
Means stating: 

I feel strongly that the Congress has an 
obligation to maintain a tax system which 
will raise sufficient revenues to meet the 
budgetary costs of programs essential to the 
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national well-being and which achieves the 
highest possible degree of equity. 

Iam conyinced that additional income tax 
revenues should be provided in the near 
future so that funds will be available for the 
operation of necessary programs and to pro- 
tect against the threat of inflation. Iam not 
convinced, however, that the proposed tem- 


porary 10 percent surcharge on corporate and 
individual income tax liabilities is a fully 
satisfactory method for raising such funds. 


My consideration of this matter since 
writing my letter to Chairman MILs has 
convinced me that the surtax proposal is 
not the proper means by which we should 
raise needed Federal revenues. 

Mr. Speaker, I have also consistently 
opposed the “across-the-board reduc- 
tion” approach to economy in the opera- 
tions of the Federal Government. By its 
nature, such approach means that re- 
ductions are made without consideration 
of any priority standard. It negates the 
entire process by which we in the Con- 
gress authorize and fund programs. Au- 
thorizing legislation is approved only 
after hearings and intensive study and 
discussion within the appropriate legis- 
lative committee. Funds are provided for 
each program only after hearings and 
intensive study and discussion within the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

In the instant case, we compound mat- 
ters by requiring the President to make 
the reductions if the Congress does not 
make reductions of sufficient magnitude 
during the course of its deliberations on 
budget requests. By imposing this re- 
quirement upon the President, the Con- 
gress is in fact delegating its authority 
and responsibility to the executive 
branch. 

In addition to the fact that I believe 
the budget approach contained in H.R. 
15414 is bad legislative practice, I be- 
lieve that the requirement for a $6 bil- 
lion cut in the Federal budget is an act 
of shortsighted economy. On this score 
I find myself in basic agreement with 
the executive board of the industrial 
union department of the AFL-CIO 
which has taken the following position: 

The conference report linking the pro- 
posed 10% tax surcharge to a $6 billion cut 
in the federal budget is unconscionable and 
unacceptable to our society in these times 
of stress. 

Fixed costs in the budget make it appar- 
ent that much of the $6 billion proposed cut 
will come from urgently needed social pro- 
grams, from housing, from education, from 
food programs for the poor, from air and 
water pollution control programs, and from 
health care programs. 

The need of America is to expand these 
programs, not contract them. As a nation, we 
must utilize our resources to meet the do- 
mestic challenges of poverty, unemployment, 
hunger, disease, and slum housing. It is fiscal 
foolishness to ignore these needs, for the 
cost to the nation is diminished human re- 
sources and delayed programs far exceed the 
savings in the temporary expedient pro- 
posed by the conferees. 

Instead of responding to these needs in a 
rational way, the conferees on the tax bill 
have proposed an across-the-board cut which 
cannot help but injure the best interests of 
all Americans. 

We therefore urge the Congress to reject 
the conference report. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that most Americans are in agreement 


on the need to exercise prudent fiscal 
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restraint at all levels of government to 
help combat the spiraling inflation that 
threatens to disrupt the Nation’s eco- 
nomic progress. 

Moreover, we fully recognize the ur- 
gent necessity to loosen the tight mone- 
tary controls that have contributed to 
today’s record high-interest rates and 
that have put an effective brake on our 
key construction industry by curtailing 
long-needed private housing as well as 
commercial building programs. 

In addition to these two points, ad- 
vanced in favor of the tax bill now being 
considered by the House, it is important 
to understand the beneficial effect that 
proponents of the legislation claim it 
should have on our world balance-of- 
payments situation, and in defending 
the sound value of the U.S. dollar in in- 
ternational exchange. 

Finally, the rather dramatic reduc- 
tion in the currently-predicted Federal 
deficit, that the tax bill is designed to 
achieve, should greatly increase domes- 
tic and foreign confidence in America’s 
basic economic strength—and in our 
ability and willingness to act to put our 
own financial house in order. 

Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned these 
various points because they have been 
listed by economists, business and labor 
leaders, and others, in support of a tax 
increase at this time as a needed measure 
to assure continued economic growth and 
national prosperity. 

Certainly, if these were the only con- 
siderations in the matter, they would 
lend strong backing to the proponents 
of H.R. 15414. 

But unfortunately, these are not the 
only considerations. 

One major question has been brought 
up regarding the problem of economic 
“overkill’—the widespread belief that 
the total tax bill package may exert an 
excessive dampening effect on the econ- 
omy, possibly leading to a situation of 
deflationary recession, with a particu- 
larly adverse effect on employment 
across the country. 

With the surtax expected to bring in 
about $10 billion the first year, and the 
expenditure reduction set at $6 billion— 
we will have a total $16 billion tax-and- 
spending-cut package having an imme- 
diate restraining effect on the economy. 

And when you add the $10 billion re- 
duction in new obligational and loan au- 
thority for fiscal year 1969, and the re- 
cision of $8 billion in unobligated bal- 
ances in outstanding obligational and 
loan authority which was approved be- 
fore fiscal year 1969, you arrive at an 
overall figure of $34 billion as the net 
depressing fiscal weight of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 15414. 

Such a gigantic tax increase and Gov- 
ernment retrenchment package could 
not help but have a tremendous nega- 
tive impact on our Nation’s economy, 
raising unemployment rates especially 
among workers from minority groups, 
and creating the spector of recession. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, an equally 
serious objection to the conference re- 
port is the potentially severe damage it 
could cause to such vital social and ur- 
ban-oriented programs as aid to educa- 
tion, food stamps, housing, job training, 
and antipoverty programs like Head- 
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start, Follow-Through, and Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. 

Few persons in America today would 
question that we are in the midst of a 
genuine urban crisis which is testing our 
Nation’s ability and will to meet the 
challenges of the rapidly changing world 
in which we live. 

The social, political, racial, and ethnic 
fabric of our society is already stretched 
taut as a result of urban unrest, long 
overdue reforms, and urgently needed 
improvements in the quality of life of 
America’s ghetto-dwellers. 

Under such circumstances, I do not 
believe we can risk the sizable program 
delays and major cutbacks that the 
retrenchment provisions of this bill 
would require. 

Moreover, it is easy to underestimate 
the substantial effect of the $6 billion 
expenditure reduction on our key do- 
mestic programs, because it appears on 
the surface to be cutting $6 billion from 
the President’s total budget of $186.1 
billion. 

However, of the $186.1 in the 1969 
budget, $151.2 billion stands little or no 
chance of being cut, because that por- 
tion is in what has been termed “rela- 
tively uncontrollable” categories: na- 
tional defense—including the recent 
military pay raise—social security and 
medicare payments, interest on the na- 
tional debt, veterans benefits, and simi- 
lar high priority of statutorily-fixed 
items. 

Thus, the bulk of the $6 billion would 
have to come from the remaining $34.9 
billion in the budget for domestic ex- 
penditures. 

Significant cuts could be expected in 
such areas as veterans hospital con- 
struction, school lunch programs, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, housing loans, 
health care research, food for freedom 
in international assistance programs, 
air traffic control, Coast Guard, mari- 
time building and operating expendi- 
tures, air and water pollution control— 
as well as in education, poverty pro- 
grams, highway construction, job re- 
training, model cities, head start, food 
stamps, and many others. 

Our relatively meager efforts to deal 
effectively with the causes and sources 
of human poverty, and to keep up with 
the demands of a fast-growing nation of 
200 million citizens would be severely cut 
back—and the possibility of starting any 
new programs, no matter how vital, 
would be virtually foreclosed. 

A third major objection to the confer- 
ence report’s $6 billion expenditure re- 
duction feature is that it represents what 
many consider to be an irresponsible and 
almost unconstitutional abdication of 
congressional control over Federal ex- 
penditure programs. 

I believe it is the prerogative and pri- 
mary duty of the Congress to decide on 
what cuts should be made in Govern- 
ment spending programs. 

To ask the President to make these 
cuts—to discharge this congressional 
duty would undermine both our consti- 
tutional responsibilities and our long-de- 
fended tradition of independence from 
the executive branch under the American 
separation of powers doctrine. 

If Congress wants to reduce Govern- 
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ment spending, let the Members of the 
House and Senate utilize the normal 
parliamentary processes, take the ap- 
propriation bills one at a time, and cut 
these appropriations program by pro- 
gram, and item by item. 

In this manner, Congress will shoulder 
its full constitutional responsibilities, 
preserve its historic role in the scheme of 
checks and balances devised by the 
Founding Fathers, and achieve the re- 
sults desired by the Congress, in its wis- 
dom. 

That would be the appropriate, con- 
stitutional way to legislate. 

In view of all these considerations, Mr. 
Speaker, and on balance, I believe that 
the conference report on H.R. 15414 
should be rejected by the House, and the 
conferees instructed to reconvene with 
their Senate counterparts to devise a 
more acceptable tax package that will 
not be subject to the serious objections 
I have outlined. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the con- 
ference report. 

If you can show me one Member of 
this body who is indifferent in regard to 
extracting from his constituents the 
fruits of their labors through excessive 
and increased Federal taxation, I will 
show you one of our colleagues who will 
not be long among us. 

It is never pleasant or desirable or 
politically popular to increase taxes. But 
that is not the issue we have before us, 
Mr. Speaker. It is not a case of what we 
want to do. All of us are on the same side 
in regard to objecting to increasing taxes. 

The question is, What is the necessary 
thing to do in view of the fiscal crisis 
with which we are confronted?” I do 
not believe that is a debatable matter, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The dollar is indeed in trouble. As 
pointed out by the Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, we are confronted 
with the most serious fiscal crisis since 
1931. As so eloquently pointed out by the 
distinguished chairman of our committee 
a few moments ago, we are experiencing 
the highest interest rates in over 100 
years. Increased inflation is eroding the 
savings of all of our people. The tight 
money market is causing many of our 
small business concerns to go out of bus- 
iness. The value of the dollar is being 
questioned abroad. Foreign bankers are 
threatening a run on our depleted gold 
supply. This problem cannot be ignored. 
We cannot turn our backs and expect it 
to go away. 

We must recognize that the primary 
cause of this problem is spending more 
money than we are taking in—deficit 
financing, if you please. The only way of 
correcting that, or, I should say, actually 
there are two ways of correcting the 
problem. One is to increase revenues, 
which we could do by increasing taxes or 
productivity; the other is to cut back on 
spending. The majority of the Committee 
on Ways and Means felt that we should 
do both. 

I may point out that in recommending 
to the House favorable action on this 
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conference report, the Committee on 
Ways and Means does so after exhaustive 
studies and consideration. I realize that 
the gentleman from Missouri disagrees 
with me on that statement. But I feel 
we have had the matter before us for 
study and consideration ever since Janu- 
ary of last year. Since last October we 
have had extensive hearings and studies 
on the subject of a surtax. We have had 
before us experts from every segment of 
our economy—economists, long-haired, 
short-haired economists, representatives 
of the financial institutions of this coun- 
try, banks, businesses, industries—and 
without exception, every one of those ex- 
pert witnesses agreed that we must have 
an increase in taxes, and actually sup- 
ported the surtax bill which we have 
before us for consideration. 

Almost all of them agreed that we 
should also have a cut in spending. Of 
course, this was the difficult part. This 
was the cause of many months of delay 
in bringing this matter before the House 
for consideration. Many of us on the 
committee tried for months to get the 
administration to agree on a substantial 
cutback in expenditures. We were not un- 
mindful of the fact that it was politically 
difficult to cut back on spending pro- 
grams. We are not unmindful of the fact 
that it is politically difficult to vote 
against new programs which are alleged- 
ly designed to solve all the problems with 
which we are confronted and all the 
human suffering. 

Many of us, I know, have had election 
campaigns when we have run against 
demagogs—I may have wanted to call 
them nuts in some instances—who criti- 
cized us. and charged us with having 
voted against legislation in the interest 
of children, education, and health. They 
talk as if we had an endless supply of 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, we have come to the 
showdown. We are running out of money. 
We have been dancing with the devil, 
and now we have to pay the fiddler. An- 
other way of putting it is that the 
chickens have come home to roost. 

The measure we have before us today 
is the result of a compromise, as all major 
legislation must be. It provides an in- 
crease in revenue of approximately $10.6 
billion a year, but it also provides for a 
cut of $6 billion in spending. 

I know it is not as much of a cut as 
some of us wanted, it is a great deal 
more than some of us would have pre- 
ferred, but it is better than nothing. It is 
a good compromise. 

Incidentally, Mr. Speaker, this prob- 
lem with which we are confronted may 
be a blessing in disguise, because it is 
giving us the opportunity to point out, 
before it is too late, with emphasis, that 
we cannot solve all the problems with 
which we are confronted with the Fed- 
eral dollar, that there is a limit to the 
amount we can spend. 

Certainly the cuts in this legislation 
are going to hurt, but I feel, and most 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee feel, a tax increase without a cut 
in expenditure or some restraint on 
spending would be devastating. - 

I would prefer not to have the bill at 
all, but I am going to vote for it because 
I see no choice, Mr. Speaker. Whether we 
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voted for all the spending programs we 
have in existence or not, many of our 
constituents have enjoyed the benefits of 
the Federal money which has been ap- 
propriated, and now we have to pay the 
bill. I say I see no choice if we are going 
to exercise any degree of fiscal respon- 
sibility. 

Recently in trying to reach a decision 
on the surtax legislation and some of our 
other more recent activities, the thought 
crossed my mind with some frequency 
as to just how many of our citizens we 
are legislating for. 

Normally we would, in voting passage 
of a bill, do so with the assumption that 
all of our citizens would come under the 
purview of the legislation. 

Recent events have raised some doubts, 
however. 

For instance, are the residents of 
Resurrection City, its leaders and or- 
ganizers, camp followers and financial 
supporters, included when the Congress 
of the United States acts? Are they, for 
instance, covered in the gun legislation 
signed during the past 24 hours by the 
President of the United States? 

I ask because of some peculiar events 
that have taken place in Resurrection 
City since its inception, some as recently 
as last night. I speak of the muggings, 
knifings, beatings, and the hot pursuit 
of innocent citizens by residents of 
Resurrection City, some of whom admit 
to violence as a result of simply being 
looked at. I speak of residents of Resur- 
rection City caught in these acts of vio- 
lence fleeing behind the walls of the 
city to protection and immunity from 
arrest by police. 

Unless Resurrection City is a new na- 
tion within our own Nation, I question 
the apathy to this violence displayed by 
some of our local enforcement officials. 
If the residents of Resurrection City 
have been granted fiefdom above and 
beyond the constitutional limits of the 
U.S. Government, I think the Congress is 
entitled to know about it. 

Has some secret treaty been signed 
between residents of Resurrection City 
and the White House, the State Depart- 
ment, the Park Service, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? 

Have individuals or agencies of the 
Federal Government provided the resi- 
dents of Resurrection City with exemp- 
tions from the penalties of crime? With 
immunity from arrest? With a sanctified 
boundary over which no free man can 
step, not even a member of the Park 
Police or Metropolitan Police depart- 
ments in pursuit of persons seen com- 
mitting acts of violence? If so, by what 
authority? 

During solidarity day we heard much 
about demands, listened to threats, and 
endured much slander about the integ- 
rity of our Nation and the validity of our 
American way of life. I am happy that 
the insults did not arouse the majority of 
our residents who had to endure them. 

Today; however, we are passing a law 
that happens to deal with taxation and 
spending. It is designed to obligate every 
resident enjoying the privileges of Amer- 
ican citizenship. But does it? 

Does anything we do here anymore in- 
clude all of us? Affect all of us? Require 
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acts of responsibility and good citizen- 
ship from all of us? 

I ask not because of the legislation 
we are voting on today. We are told that 
despite the Cadillacs, TV sets, transistor 
radios and steak dinners that residents 
of Resurrection City are too poor to pay 
taxes. I simply use the occasion to raise 
the question. If we vote today on this 
matter and require all of our citizens 
strict adherence to the letter and intent 
of the law then we must be willing per- 
haps within the next few days to take 
steps to insure the same compliance from 
all of our citizens in relation to other 
events. 

I vote for this measure today on the 
assumption that there are no exempt cit- 
izens, no exempt nations within our Na- 
tion, no exempt fiefdoms, monarchies, 
territories or kingdoms, within the con- 
tinental United States. 

I vote for this bill, as I will for others, 
with that same assumption and with the 
implied assurance that the Congress will 
also act if need be to enforce this judg- 
ment we impose on our people today as 
it will enforce any other judgment we 
make after due deliberation. 

Mr. Speaker, in our relations with the 
rest of the world confidence is an essen- 
tial ingredient. I support the conference 
report in the hope that it will be a step 
towards restoring confidence both at 
home and in the international financial 
markets. While neither I as an individual 
Member of Congress—nor my party— 
must assume responsibility for the course 
of action which has brought us to the 
brink of disaster, that is not the issue. 
The issue is one of fiscal responsibility. If 
the conference report is not approved 
and we have a financial panic in this 
country, everyone will suffer—Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. 

While I think that the benefits which 
will come from increasing taxes have 
been grossly exaggerated, the fact is 
that the financial community—both at 
home and abroad—as well as American 
business, and the American consumer, 
have been told that there will be chaos 
if this conference report is voted down 
by the House. It makes no difference 
whether this is right or wrong, the fact 
that this is what the people have been 
told and what many believe makes this 
action essential. 

I think that the agreement reached by 
the conferees with respect to a tax in- 
crease and expenditure control is a rea- 
sonable compromise. I would have pre- 
ferred more emphasis on cutting back 
expenditures and less emphasis on rais- 
ing additional revenues. I also would 
have less reluctance to vote for increased 
taxes if the administration showed 
greater enthusiasm toward expenditure 
reduction. 

Nevertheless, the conferees are to be 
congratulated for coming back to the 
House with a bill that will reduce the 
actual expenditure level for fiscal 1969 
by as much as $6 billion. Even more im- 
portant, a total of $18 billion will be 
taken out of the pipeline. Before this 
administration or the next administra- 
tion, can spend that $18 billion, the 
Congress will have to enact new spend- 
ing authority. 
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I do not regard this expenditure re- 
duction and tax increase as being a 
panacea, but in view of the fiscal chaos 
we presently face, it is a step in the 
right direction. The American people 
must, however, be told that this bill will 
not by itself correct the destructive ef- 
fects of the administration’s fiscal poli- 
cies over the last several years. 

The basic problem confronting the 
United States is economic dislocation 
both at home and abroad as evidenced 
by a decline in the international confi- 
dence in the dollar; continual deficits in 
our balance of payments; the highest 
interest rates in 30 years; and very se- 
vere inflation imposing the eruelest tax 
of all on our citizens. The principal cause 
of these economic difficulties has been 
the runaway expenditure policies of the 
present administration. The growth in 
Federal expenditures in the last 8 years 
of the Democratic administration has 
been astronomical. The prevailing phi- 
losophy has been that there is no problem 
so great that it cannot be cured with 
huge expenditures of Federal funds, and 
no problem so fundamental that patience 
and reflection are as important an in- 
gredient in its solution as dollars. 

The figures speak for themselves Mr. 
Speaker. Using figures consistent with 
the new unified budget concepts, expend- 
itures during 1960, the last full fiscal 
year under President Eisenhower, were 
$90.4 billion. Without the expenditure 
reduction Congress required by the legis- 
lation now before the House, expendi- 
tures would be approximately $186 bil- 
lion—well over twice the expenditures 
for fiscal year 1960. Even with the re- 
duction ordered by this bill, expenditures 
will approach $181 billion, still twice as 
high as the level prevailing in the last 
full fiscal year under President Eisen- 
hower. It can be plainly seen by anyone 
willing to examine the figures that the 
Government has been appropriating 
funds faster than intelligent programs 
for spending them can be devised and 
tested by experience. 

The huge deficits we have been run- 
ning have not been due to the inability 
of the American economy to produce tax 
revenues. Again, during the last full fis- 
cal year of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion—1960—revenues were $92.4 billion. 
With the current tax increase total Gov- 
ernment revenues for fiscal year 1969 
will be around $180 billion, up nearly 888 
billion from fiscal year 1960. Despite this 
tremendous increase in revenue, the 
Federal debt outstanding has increased 
from $289 billion to an estimated $387 
billion at the end of fiscal year 1969, an 
increase of around $100 billion. Without 
this bill, this figure would be even 
higher. As a result of this, the interest 
on the public debt has increased from 
$8.2 billion in fiscal year 1960 to $14.4 
billion in 1969. If no restraint is exer- 
cised, this figure will soon have been 
doubled by the Democratic administra- 
tion. 

The administration claims that the 
present economic problems—both domes- 
tie and international—are the result of 
an overheated economy, and that the 
American people must therefore be 
asked to contribute a larger sum of their 
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earnings to the Federal Government. 
Yet the administration has paid very lit- 
tle attention to the problems created by 
increasing Federal expenditures and huge 
deficits. It is with the greatest reluc- 
tance that the administration reported 
the expenditure reduction contained in 
this bill. 

The philosophy prevailing called for 
imposing new burdens on the American 
people while exempting Government 
from sharing in the sacrifices. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has his priorities 
in the wrong order. The present eco- 
nomic problems are directly attributable 
to the magnitude of Federal govern- 
mental expenditures. That is why I place 
primary emphasis on expenditure reduc- 
tion although I feel fiscal responsibility 
requires that I support this entire bill. 

Despite the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal policies for present prob- 
lems, the administration has done every- 
thing it can to hide the facts from the 
American people. The administration 
consistently over-estimated the costs of 
the Vietnam war—sometimes by as much 
as 100 percent. Devices such as the par- 
ticipation sales gimmick were used to 
deliberately understate the level of Fed- 
eral expenditures. One-shot fiscal trans- 
fusions in the form of accelerated cor- 
porate payments and graduated with- 
holding of income taxes were recom- 
mended to reduce the deficit. In short, 
the underlying difficulties were ignored, 
and every effort was made to hide the 
true facts from the American people. I 
agree with Harry Emerson Fosdick that 
democracy is predicated on the concept 
that extraordinary things can be ex- 
pected of ordinary people. If the admin- 
istration shared this faith, they would 
have been more forthright with our peo- 
ple. Apparently the only extraordinary 
contribution the administration feels our 
people are capable of making is in the 
form of higher taxes. 

But faith in the people has always 
proved the core of Republican philoso- 
phy, from Abraham Lincoln to Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

The Republican members of the Ways 
and Means Committee first sounded a 
note of caution as early as June of 1966 
on the occasion of an increase in the 
public debt limit. Again, in February of 
1967 when the debt limit had to be in- 
creased in order to accommodate a fur- 
ther deficit and again last June the Re- 
publicans on the committee clearly pre- 
dicted the consequences of the admin- 
istration’s fiscal policies. 

When the debt bill was before the 
Congress last June I warned the House 
that the administration’s policies were 
creating real balance-of-payments prob- 
lems for the United States. At that time 
I stated: 

Of particular concern to me is the impact 
the Administration’s deception may have on 
the international financial situation and 
America’s balance of payments problems, 
The willingness of foreigners to refrain from 
cashing in dollars for our dwindling gold 
reseryes depends on the faith they place in 
the fiscal integrity of the United States 
Government, and the determination of the 
Administration to maintain a sound dollar. 

. * * * * 


This Administration shows no readiness 
to maintain the value of the dollar. Presi- 
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dent Johnson is encouraging—even demand- 
ing—that large domestic expenditures be 
authorized by the Congress at a time when 
we may be running the largest deficit since 
World War II. The increased demand gen- 
erated by this expansionary policy is bound 
to increase imports—a critical factor in the 
decline of our export surplus over the last 
two years. By driving up the price of Amer- 
ican goods we impair the ability of our in- 
dustries to compete in the international 
market and drive down exports. 


I sincerely regret that I have been so 
accurate. But my accuracy was not due 
to extraordinary foresight, but the clar- 
ity of the problems facing us. Playing the 
ostrich the administration has continued 
to ignore the fundamental problems, and 
is now informing the Congress unless we 
pass this tax increase, the consequences 
to the international position of the dollar 
will be disastrous. 

If the administration had listened to 
those of us who were sounding the alarm 
bell and pointing to the true nature of 
the problem—runaway Federal govern- 
mental expenditures—we could be well 
on our way toward developing realistic 
solutions. Instead of cures, the adminis- 
tration recommended temporary pallia- 
tives. On the fundamental causes of our 
economic difficulties, the administration 
adopted the attitude of Scarlet O'Hara: 
I'll think about that tomorrow.” Mr. 
Speaker, tomorrow is here, and yet the 
administration is offering the American 
people and their representatives in the 
Congress no realistic or long-range so- 
lutions. 

The administration has oversold this 
bill by representing it as a panacea for 
all of our economic difficulties. But the 
problems remain. Unless the adminis- 
tration cooperates with the Congress in 
establishing expenditure priorities, the 
mistakes of the past few years will be 
repeated. I must frankly tell the Ameri- 
can people that the administration has 
shown very little disposition to cooperate. 

A major problem in the deterioration 
of our balance-of-payments problem— 
in addition to ballooning domestic Gov- 
ernment expenditures—stems from im- 
pact of Government expenditures on our 
international accounts. The recommen- 
dations to improve our balance of pay- 
ments made by the administration this 
year again fail to deal with this funda- 
mental problem. Instead, the adminis- 
tration sought to impose heavy new bur- 
dens on the American people and Amer- 
ican industry—the very sectors that have 
been responsible for our successful per- 
formance in international trade. Some of 
these were unprecedented, such as the 
heavy taxes on Americans traveling 
abroad recommended to prevent our citi- 
zens from exercising one of their basic 
freedoms—the right to travel—and the 
Congress wisely rejected the proposal. 
Others, such as the controls on direct 
investment and repatriation of earnings 
by the Commerce Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board pursuant to exec- 
utive order are beginning to have dele- 
terious effect. In March of this year im- 
ports actually exceeded exports on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. 

Mr. Speaker, these are hard and dis- 
couraging facts. But those of us who over 
the past few years have admonished the 
administration to face the basic prob- 
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lems and propose fundamental cures will 
not be discouraged. We have more faith 
in the American people and our demo- 
cratic system than the administration. 
Provided with the truth about the true 
dimensions of the problems, the Ameri- 
can people will elect a government that 
will propose solutions responsive to these 
problems. 

That is why, Mr. Speaker, I have taken 
special pains to dispel the notion fos- 
tered by the administration that this 
bill is a cure-all. It is not. If the admin- 
istration will cooperate with the Con- 
gress, it should help, and I, therefore, 
encourage my colleagues to join me in 
supporting this bill. But it is even more 
important that we have the courage and 
determination to face the fundamental 
domestic and international problems 
facing our Nation. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 7 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I have great faith that 
this body will do the things it has to do 
when the Nation demands it. 

It has been said that we cannot pass 
a tax increase bill in an election year. 
But I know that this body is going to 
enact a tax increase this year. The facts 
and the evidence are so overwhelming as 
to the need for the increase, that this is 
the only course of action we can take 
which will allow us to live up to our re- 
sponsibilities in this critical time. 

Mr. Speaker, this Nation is in crisis. 
We hear a lot about the social crisis. It 
is in the headlines almost every day, and 
certainly we do have grave problems in 
this area. 

But a crisis of equal importance, or 
possibly even greater importance, is our 
economic crisis. It does not produce 
headlines, but its forces are so terribly 
powerful that it can drag this Nation 
down to a recession. 

What we are now debating is the most 
important legislation that the Congress 
has considered in this session. The tax 
increase-expenditure reduction bill now 
before us is of crucial importance to the 
health of the Nation’s economy, and I 
urge my colleauges to support it. 

Inflation must be halted. The integrity 
of the dollar must be protected. Now is 
the time for responsible, statesmanlike 
action by this Congress, action that will 
restore confidence and stability in the 
economy and in our monetary dealings 
with other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, Chairman WILBUR MILLS 
deserves the gratitude of every Member 
of this House and of every American 
citizen for his valiant efforts to estab- 
lish a sound fiscal policy, and for his 
determination to maintain congressional 
integrity in money matters. As a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
I am pleased to have had a part of that 
effort. Chairman Mitts has been a bul- 
wark of strength in insisting that in- 
creased taxes must be accompanied by 
sizable expenditure reductions. The wis- 
dom of this position is obvious: a tax 
increase without reduced Federal spend- 
ing would not curb inflation; it would 
not relieve the pressures of tight money 
and high interest rates, but would only 
be an additional burden on the tax pay- 
ing consumers of the Nation. 

Since I was elected to the Ways and 
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Means Committee in 1961, there has been 
a dramatic and systematic policy of Fed- 
eral tax reduction. In 1962, business 
depreciation schedules were revised and 
we initiated the investment credit to 
stimulate the business economy. In 1964, 
we reduced the income tax of every citi- 
zen—the largest reduction in the history 
of our Nation. In 1965, we eliminated or 
reduced almost all Federal excise taxes. 
These measures combined have shifted 
more than $30 billion annually from the 
public to the private sector of the 
economy. 

As a sponsor and supporter of these 
tax reductions, I naturally would much 
prefer to continue these policies. It 
would be the popular thing to do. How- 
ever, the Nation is now involved in a 
foreign conflict that requires direct ex- 
penditures of over $2 billion per month. 
The total national defense budget and 
other fixed costs alone will require near- 
ly $130 billion in the current budget. If 
our economy is to support these and 
other needed costs without having run- 
away inflation, we must tighten our 
belts. This means increased taxes and 
reduced Federal spending wherever 
possible. 

In Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ings on the tax bill, almost every wit- 
ness, including representatives from the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
the AFL-CIO, leading businessmen, 
economists, and financiers urged adop- 
tion of a tax increase to relieve the pres- 
sures of inflation. Since these hearings, 
growing concern and support has been 
voiced from virtually every segment of 
the economy. 

I have outlined many times over past 
years the ill effects of faulty fiscal and 
monetary policies. The resulting infla- 
tion, tight money, and high interest rates 
have a direct and devastating impact on 
every consumer and wage earner, and 
they are particularly harmful to the 
Nation’s housing program and Oregon’s 
lumber industry. 

Mr. Speaker, the effort to curb infla- 
tion has been my uppermost concern for 
these past several years. Although the 
record of controlling inflation has been 
better in the United States than in al- 
most any other industrialized nation, we 
can do better. We should do better. And 
with statesmanship and political courage, 
we will do better. 

In 1965, when the economy first 
showed signs of overheating, I expressed 
my growing alarm over the apparent re- 
luctance of the administration and the 
Federal Reserve Board to take the neces- 
sary steps to meet the problem with the 
proper mixture of fiscal and monetary 
restraints. Inflationary interest rates 
could only result in a slowdown in home- 
building and threaten to end the longest 
and most vigorous economic upturn the 
Nation had experienced in modern times. 

I was greatly disappointed that the 
Federal Reserve Board resorted to the 
same tired economic cliches and pro- 
ceeded to bring about dramatic increases 
in interest rates and cause severe dislo- 
cations in our economy. When nothing 
effective was offered by the administra- 
tion to correct these early inflationary 
tendencies, I called for consideration of 
an excess-profits tax and modifications 
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in the investment tax credit to minimize 
inflationary pressures and to check over- 
heating in the economy in the areas 
where it was most rampant—in invest- 
ment and in defense-related industries. 
On March 25, 1966, in Palm Springs, 
Calif., I said: “There is nothing more dis- 
ruptive of balanced economic growth 
than the economic strangulation of tight 
money.” 

But no action was forthcoming from 
the administration, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, or the Federal Reserve Board to 
reverse the heavy-handed use of mone- 
tary restrictions and introduce effec- 
tive fiscal measures to achieve a balanced 
control of our economic problems. 

In June 1966, I conferred with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Chair- 
man of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers on the growing problems of the econ- 
omy. Following these discussions, I 
wrote the President and said that— 

Unless corrective actions is taken soon, the 
tight money policies imposed by the Federal 
Reserve Board and supported by recent de- 
cisions of your administration will destroy 
the economic gains we have made. You, Mr. 
President, are the only one who can effec- 
tively express and implement the basic 
policies and programs to meet this crisis in 
our economy. 


It was during the summer of 1966, Mr. 
Speaker, that we witnessed the begin- 
ning of the credit crunch that crippled 
the Nation’s housing program and the 
lumber industry of my State. The ba- 
rometer of new starts in housing had 
dropped to a record low, and it was at 
this time that I drafted legislation to 
get to the source of the major disloca- 
tions in the economy. The Defense 
Emergency Tax Act of 1966 called for the 
suspension of the investment tax credit 
for 1 year and the imposition of a tem- 
porary 4-percent emergency tax on cor- 
porate income. In addition, my proposal 
would have placed a 5-percent surcharge 
on that portion of corporate income 
which exceeded a 4-year average. 

The second bill I introduced, H.R. 
16643, would have amended the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 to permit the 
President to impose broad installment 
credit restrictions. These measures were 
designed to selectively attack the prob- 
lem areas in the economy. 

I made it clear at the time I introduced 
these bills that other efforts were needed 
if our efforts were to be effective. In July 
of 1966 I said that— 

It is absolutely essential that the Federal 
Reserve Board take correspondiug action to 
lower discounts rates and consider also the 
use of Open Market Committee purchases 
to take the pressure off the securities markets. 


Unfortunately, neither of my proposals 
nor comparable remedies introduced by 
other Members of the House were given 
active consideration. The administration 
recommended against them and the Na- 
tion continued down the road of fiscal ir- 
responsibility, without constructive and 
effective economic leadership. The meas- 
ures finally adopted by the administra- 
tion in September of 1966, including my 
proposal for a temporary suspension of 
the investment credit, proved to be too 
little, too late. 

At that time, Mr. Speaker, I spoke 
again of the damage that was being 
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done to the economy of the Nation, to 
the State of Oregon, and the Second 
Congressional District because of the 
tight money policies of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the administration 
which supported it. I told of the drop in 
housing construction, the layoffs, shut- 
downs, and short workweeks at lumber 
bills, and the economic stagnation, high 
interest rates, and tight money were 
bringing about. I repeated the warning 
that every American family would feel 
the sting of mounting inflation. At that 
time I strongly recommended a moderate 
tax increase coupled with expenditure 
reductions. It was apparent that we 
could not continue on a guns-and-butter 
economy with the fast-escalating costs 
in Vietnam and growing demands for 
greater expenditures in domestic pro- 
grams. It was then that I asked for some 
of the same measures the Ways and 
Means Committee has approved, that 
the Senate has now passed, the confer- 
ence committee has recommended, and 
which we are considering here today. 
In February of 1967, I spoke from the 
floor of the House in opposition to pro- 
posals to cancel the 44%4-percent ceiling 
on Treasury bonds and thus give com- 
plete control of interest rates to the 
Treasury Department. I am pleased to 
say that the fight to retain congres- 
sional control over Federal bond interest 
rates and over the national debt was 
successful, although greater flexibility 
was permitted the Treasury Department 
in financing Government obligations. 
Later in that same month I said that— 
Effective coordination of monetary and 
fiscal policy by the administration, the Con- 
gress, and the Federal Reserve Board is ab- 
solutely necessary for economic stability. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, late last year 
the administration was forced to realize 
that a policy of guns and butter could 
not succeed. Suddenly the Ways and 
Means Committee was asked to consider 
a tax increase to reduce a potential $29 
billion deficit for the current fiscal year. 
Some of the President’s economic ad- 
visers finally woke up to see domestic in- 
flation and a weakening of world con- 
fidence in the dollar. We were threatened 
with the destruction of the remarkable 
and unprecedented economic gains ex- 
perienced by the United States in the 
first half of this decade. 

When the President proposed an in- 
crease in taxes to the Congress, it was 
obvious to Chairman Mitts and others of 
us on the Ways and Means Committee 
that the proposal was deficient in two 
important respects. First, it failed to rec- 
ognize the mood of the Congress and 
of the people of this country that there 
should also be a thorough reevaluation 
of national priorities involving Federal 
expenditures, and second, that without 
such a reevaluation and without sub- 
stantial reductions in expenditures dur- 
ing this time of crisis, a tax increase 
would not and could not be approved. To 
ask the American taxpayer to tighten 
his belt without, at the same time, de- 
manding sacrifices in public expendi- 
tures would assure defeat of any anti- 
inflationary fiscal measures. For those 
reasons, when the bill came before the 
Ways and Means Committee, I seconded 
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a motion to table until an agreement 
could be reached to reduce expenditures 
and establish new priorities for Federal 
spending. 

On April 2, the Senate acted to impose 
a $6 billion expenditure reduction along 
with the President's proposal for a 10- 
percent surtax in an amendment to the 
House passed excise tax bill. In view of 
that action, I strongly supported the 
Ways and Means Committee resolution 
of May 6 instructing the joint House- 
Senate conferees to favorably consider 
a suitable tax increase coupled with cur- 
rent expenditure reductions of at least 
$4 billion and reductions in obligated 
appropriations of an additional $10 
billion. 

On May 8, the House-Senate conferees 
approved a temporary 10-percent sur- 
tax, to expire on July 1, 1969, and total 
budget and expenditures reductions of 
at least $16 billion. Iam hopeful that this 
legislation will help meet the Nation’s 
fiscal crisis, curb inflation and increase 
confidence in the dollar. Let me make 
it very clear, however, that if we fail 
in this effort today, we will have invited 
an economic crisis of disastrous conse- 
quences. The entire Nation is watching. 
The whole world is watching to see if this 
Nation has the courage to put its fiscal 
house in order. 

Let us talk about the present status of 
our Nation for a minute. This Nation is 
a Nation at war. We are spending in this 
fiscal year some $80 billion on our de- 
fense effort, $26.3 billion going directly 
to the Vietnam war front. 

Let us look at the Nation’s economy. 
Never has this Nation been more pros- 
perous. Never have more people been 
working. Never have people earned more 
or lived better thai. we are today. 

Yet despite that fact we are looking 
today at a $28 billion deficit in our ad- 
ministrative budget in fiscal 1968, not 
counting participation certificates as a 
way of reducing expenditures. Even on 
the uniform budget basis that deficit 
will amount to about $25 billion. 

I am not one who says we have to 
balance the budget every year and that 
the country will go on the rocks if we do 
not, because that is not true. Budget bal- 
ancing depends upon time and place and 
circumstances. Believe me, if we look at 
the national economy today, if we look 
at our international balance of payments, 
if we look at the gold crisis this is the 
time and the place when we must be 
fiscally responsible. Today we are in a 
precarious balance both here at home 
and around the world. We are living on 
the edge of a precipice. 

That is the kind of economic crisis 
we have on our hands. 

Let us look at some of these prob- 
lems. Let us look at interest rates. Never 
in the last 100 years have interest rates 
in this country been higher. They have 
not been higher since the Civil War. 
Anybody who is dealing in the mortgage 
market knows the cost of these high 
interest rates and knows that we are 
living on the thin edge. 

Mr. Speaker, let me assure my fel- 
low colleagues that if we try to bor- 
row the money necessary to finance 
another $25 billion deficit, you have not 
seen anything in the way of interest 
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rates. And what it will do to your home 
town and what it will do to the economy 
of this Nation no one knows. But we do 
know we cannot afford to take a chance 
on this issue. 

Then let us look at inflation. You have 
all seen the economic indicators and 
watched the prices rise. You have heard 
our chairman talk about how high cor- 
porate profits are, and you have seen 
the wage spiral, and you know of the 
other evidence of inflation. You know 
the direct relationship between fiscal 
responsibility and inflation. Again we 
cannot afford to take chances with fur- 
ther inflation in this country. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, let us turn abroad 
and look toward the balance of payments. 
The crisis was so great last fall that the 
President came up on January 1 with a 
special program to try to counter it. Let 
me assure you that that balance-of-pay- 
ments problem has not been resolved. The 
problem is with us today just as much 
as it was on January 1. Aa matter of fact, 
there are many ominous signs in the 
world today that might well make this 
situation worse than it is at the present 
time. Of course, one of the major results 
of the balance-of-payments problem is 
our gold outflow. It was not very many 
months ago that we had $14 billion in 
gold and then $13 billion, and I guess we 
have $10.4 billion now. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ULLMAN, And we cannot afford 
to take chances with the gold problem, 
because a gold crisis could develop at any 
time that would put this whole economy 
not just on the brink of a crisis but right 
in the middle of a crisis. 

Let us look now at world trade. Our 
Committee on Ways and Means is now 
examining the problem of trade. Many 
of the Members of this body have bills in 
that would in some way deal with the 
crisis in world trade, and this is directly 
related to what we are considering here 
today. This Nation must maintain its 
competitiveness around the world, and 
unless we contain inflationary pressures, 
and limit interest costs, we are going to 
lose that competitiveness. There is noth- 
ing else you can do about it. There are 
not any laws that you can pass that will 
correct it. In large part the answer is 
what we are doing here today. This bill 
will not solve all of our problems, but 
we can remain competitive by being 
fiscally responsible. It will also help us 
hold down inflation, hold down interest 
rates, and lessen the deficit in our 
balance of payments. This is the answer. 

Even with favorable action today, the 
battle against inflation, tight money, and 
high interest rates will continue. The 
Federal Reserve Board discount rate 
now stands at the highest level in his- 
tory. This condition threatens once 
again to bring the homebuilding indus- 
try of the Nation to its knees. It serves 
also as one of the most inflationary cost- 
push pressures in our economy. I have 
been deeply disturbed at the Federal Re- 
serve Board's disregard for the harsh 
and unequal impact of this high interest 
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policy. I am convinced that there are 
effective credit control devices available 
to the Board that have not been used ef- 
fectively, and have strongly urged 
Chairman Martin to adopt these alter- 
natives. With favorable action by the 
House today, the Federal Reserve Board 
will again have to face the responsibility 
of effecting timely revisions in monetary 
policy. 

Mr. Speaker, we talk about the need 
for better social programs. We all be- 
lieve that improvements in these pro- 
grams are necessary. But unless we are 
able to check this problem of inflation, 
to get at the problem of high interest 
rates and to improve our balance-of- 
payments position, there is nothing we 
really can do to improve these social 
programs. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Nation should slip 
back into economic chaos we would have 
lost 10 or 20 years of progress in the 
social welfare field, because unless our 
Nation is fiscally sound we cannot go 
forward with programs to advance the 
social betterment of our people. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members here 
today to take the way of responsibility 
and to enact this very important piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, who, given 
a choice, would want a tax increase? No- 
body, of course, including Members of 
Congress. 

But the time when we had a choice is 
long past. The alternative to a tax in- 
crease and reduced Federal spending is 
runaway inflation, economic chaos for a 
time, then wage and price controls, a 
bureaucratic monster, rationing, hoard- 
ing, black markets, probably some at- 
tendant corruption among some of the 
public officials directly involved. 

Two years and more ago, in the U.S. 
House of Representatives and in a news- 
letter, I urged a temporary tax increase 
and spending cuts; others did likewise. 
No such action was taken. Results of this 
failure to come to grips with inflation are 
known to every housewife. 

Inflation has struck with a vengeance. 
Two years ago a surtax of perhaps 5 per- 
cent and spending cuts of $2 to $3 billion 
may have been sufficient. Today both 
figures have doubled. And so much mo- 
mentum has inflation gathered that even 
those doubled figures may not be effec- 
tive enough. There is increasing senti- 
ment, as reflected in the mail I receive. 
from Pierce and Kitsap County residents, 
for the drastic measure of wage-price 
controls. 

Let us examine the problem, as well as 
we can in a limited time. 

INFLATION 


Simply put, inflation is increased 
prices for goods and services. When the 
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supply of money available to spend in- 
creases faster than our productivity of 
goods to buy, prices rise and your dollar 
buys less. Over the last 2 years prices 
generally have risen 6.7 percent, and the 
rate is accelerating; the current inflation 
rate is 4.5 percent per year. 

About 2½ years ago the already boom- 
ing economy was strained abruptly by 
sharply increased public spending, large- 
ly for the Vietnam war; defense now 
takes about $80 billion a year, $30 billion 
of it for Vietnam. The heavy defense 
buying made demands on production 
that already was almost at full capacity, 
and this competition for production be- 
tween public and private consumption 
helped pull prices up. A shortage of 
skilled workers developed, forcing com- 
petition for them and pushing wages and 
salaries higher without an equal in- 
crease in production. When wages and 
production increase at an equal rate, 
prices tend to remain stable. For the 
past several months contracts affecting 
wages and fringe benefits have been in- 
creasing at 6 percent or so, while pro- 
duction has increased only between 3.2 
percent and the current rate of 4.4 per- 
cent. To further complicate matters, the 
money supply is increasing at an annual 
rate of 642 percent, and total spending 
has gone up at a rate of 8 percent over 
the past several months. 

Now, all of this means higher costs of 
production, passed along to the consumer 
in higher prices, triggering a drive for 
higher wages and salaries. Further 
higher outlays for wages and other costs 
in turn make production costs and prices 
still higher, so wages have to go up again, 
and so on, This is the infamous infla- 
tionary spiral in action. 

Inflation affects everyone to some de- 
gree, and so must the cure. There are 
three major areas of remedy. 

TAXATION 


Our unprecedented 7-year prosperity 
has been based in part on the premise 
that when the economy falters, taxes 
should be lowered to leave more money 
in consumers’ hands so demand goes up. 
That was why the income tax was re- 
duced an average of 14 percent in 1964. 
It worked. 

The other side of the coin is that when 
an economy overheats, taxes are in- 
creased to take some money out of circu- 
lation and reduce demand. 

This is where we were 2 years and 
more ago, and this is where we are again. 
There is more money around than goods 
to spend it on. 

Since production is at near capacity, 
we cannot overnight increase the amount 
of goods to equal the amount of money. 
Therefore, in order to reduce demand 
we reduce the amount of money avail- 
able for spending. 

That is done through a general in- 
come tax increase, which takes a few 
dollars out of every consumer’s pocket 
and out of general circulation. It also re- 
duces the Federal budget deficit, which 
itself contributes to inflation because it 
is one source of new money added to the 
economy. 

An additional help would be income 
tax reforms to distribute the tax burden 
more equitably. But we simply do not 
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have time to fight this battle now, al- 

though I will continue to do everything 

in my power to further this objective. 
SPENDING REDUCTIONS 


What would be the point of taking 
more money from taxpayers if it merely 
meant that the Government would be 
spending it instead of the consumer? 
That would just be shuffling the spenders, 
and would not solve the problem of the 
money supply growing faster than pro- 
ductivity. 

The money has to stop being spent 
while ability to produce catches up. Few 
object to the general principle of reduc- 
ing Government spending. It is when re- 
ductions get specific that opposition 
builds up as it becomes obvious which 
individuals and interests are going to be 
affected. Should we for instance, cut 
Boeing supersonic transport funds? 
Shipbuilding? National Park support? 
Forest Service operations? Education 
aid? Farm subsidies? 

The rub is that a cut does not come out 
of the general budget of $186 billion for 
fiscal 1969. Of that total, around $80 
billion is for defense, the most difficult 
area to get Congress to cut. Outlays re- 
quired by existing law, such as those for 
social security, medicare, interest on 
Government bonds, deserved pay in- 
creases for Federal employees, veterans 
benefits, and so forth, amount to some 
$72 billion. That leaves something like 
$34 billion in the controllable budget 
where cutting is possible. There is vehe- 
ment disagreement over the figures, but 
the ones I have used illustrate the point 
that the cuttable portion of the budget 
is comparatively limited. 

Every area in the country is going to 
feel the effects of any cuts, and our area 
is no exception. 

MONETARY POLICY 

The third major control valve is mone- 
tary policy, through the Federal Reserve 
System. Control of the supply of money 
to member banks and the interest rate 
which they must pay for this money is 
determined by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

During early 1966 the Fed raised in- 
terest rates to make borrowing more ex- 
pensive and reduce the flow of money, 
applying only one of the three available 
controls to curb that inflationary spiral. 
It slowed inflation, but it slashed dras- 
tically into homebuilding and other 
mortgage-financed construction so im- 
portant to our local economy. In other 
words, one important segment of our 
overall economy, homebuilding and re- 
lated industries, bore virtually the entire 
brunt of controlling everybody’s infla- 
tion. 

We can not afford to have this happen 
again, at least with the intensity of 
1966’s “credit crutch.” It is part of the 
answer, and in fact a combination of 
monetary policy and demand for money 
has raised interest rates again. But use 
of monetary policy alone to stop inflation 
which is spiraling as swiftly as it is cur- 
rently, would result eventually in money 
being so expensive to borrow that most 
investment, development, expansion, and 
progress would slow to the point that we 
would have a major recession. 
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All three of these remedies—tax in- 
crease, reduced Federal spending, and 
monetary policy—must be applied in 
proper proportion so that everyone who 
is affected by inflation will have a share 
in stopping it. 

WAGE-PRICE CONTROLS 

If those remedies fail to stop inflation, 
we may have to turn to the last resort, 
wage and price controls. 

In the past, in this country and others, 
such controls invariably have led to 
shortages of goods, rationing, and black 
markets. They require a whole new, gi- 
gantic bureaucracy to administer the 
controls, and administrators are sub- 
jected to such intense pressures that cor- 
ruption often sets in among them. 

Wage-price controls are a little better 
than rampant inflation in the long run. 
They may be required in America if we 
are unable to raise taxes and cut Gov- 
ernment spending sufficiently to achieve 
the desired result without also producing 
a serious recession and unemployment. 
In curing inflation we must be very care- 
ful to avoid a cure that is as bad as the 
disease. 

What is to be hoped is that industry 
can obtain more efficiency and greater 
production at current relative costs, that 
businesses will keep prices reasonable 
despite the temptations of greater profit, 
that labor will keep wage demands within 
increases in productivity, and that for a 
temporary period Government as well as 
the individual consumer will hold down 
spending to cover only their higher 
priority needs. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Another facet of our economy directly 
affected by inflation is international 
trade. Our domestic expansion has 
created an excessive demand and so more 
goods are imported from other countries, 
and at the same time inflation has raised 
the price of our products so they are less 
competitive than before in the world 
markets and our exports have fallen. 
This gives us a balance-of-payments 
deficit at an estimated current rate of 
$2.1 billion a year. 

Many suggest quotas on imports. This 
would be certain to provoke retaliatory 
restrictions on our products by other 
countries. Since many American indus- 
tries require foreign markets if they are 
to be profitable—4 million jobs in the 
United States depend on exports—we can 
hardly afford to endanger them. 

The answer would seem to lie, again, 
in increased efficiency and productivity 
in industry, keeping wages within pro- 
ductivity limits, and controlling our in- 
flation so American prices are 
competitive. 

The foregoing gives an indication of 
why for the past 2-plus years I have felt a 
temporary tax increase was and is neces- 
sary to bring inflation under control. 

I urge the acceptance of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Kartu]. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15414, the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968. I shall 
cast my vote for this important legisla- 
tion because it is in fact the only respon- 
sible means of redressing the current 
fiscal imbalance, of strengthening the 
American dollar, of giving confidence to 
our currency, of preventing inflation, and 
of reducing interest rates for homes, au- 
tomobiles, personal loans, and indus- 
trial expansion. 

Whereas enactment of a tax increase 
may not always be the popular thing to 
do, for the record I would like to make 
clear my feeelings that, by passing this 
measure, we shall in the long run avoid 
more dangerous fiscal problems which 
now loom on the horizon. I need remind 
no one that the impending $20 billion 
deficit, a product of the war in Vietnam, 
imperils the economic stability not only 
of our country, but of the free world. 
By enacting a $6 billion budget cut, cou- 
pled with surtaxed income estimated at 
$10 billion, we can more closely balance 
this deficit. 

I might add at this point, that should 
we fail to take action today, it is not at 
all unlikely that a more stringent tax 
bill would be required to raise not $6 
billion, but perhaps $16 or $20 billion. 
If fiscal balance is not to be arrived at 
through tax increases, or combinations 
of tax increases and spending cuts, then 
a $12 to $16 billion spending cut seeems 
to be the only alternative. If you are con- 
cerned about educational, training, and 
vocational programs losing moneys by 
virtue of the $6 billion cut, let me point 
out clearly that a cut twice that size 
would eliminate them completely. There- 
fore, I believe we must act responsibly 
now, to avoid even greater difficulty in 
the future and accept the lesser of sev- 
eral evils. 

Another aspect of the question before 
us today is the matter of where budget 
cuts will be made. Of course, no one 
knows exactly what programs will have 
to be cut to achieve the expenditure 
reductions. 

I am confident, however, that in those 
programs contributing to the social im- 
provement of our Nation, cuts will be 
either avoided entirely or so minimal as 
not greatly to affect the process of na- 
tion building. Let me be specific: I believe 
that urban, antipoverty, and educational 
spending must be maintained at present 
levels, if not increased, if we are to re- 
main a healthy, progressive society that 
enables all citizens to live in decency and 
to fulfill their potential. 

I would also like to state once again, as 
I have so often in the past, that the most 
likely candidate for budget slashes is that 
of military spending. As the annual cost 
of wars, present and past, edges ever 
closer to the $100 billion mark, I think it 
outrageous that we hold every penny of 
defense spending inviolate. Surely at a 
time of fiscal crisis, and without en- 
dangering this Nation’s security, some 
areas could be cut back, and deeply. 

For example, I am certain if the Ap- 
propriations Committee would investi- 
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gate the Department of Defense budget, 
they would find at least $5 to $7 billion 
attributable to nonessential funding and 
duplication. I believe that in this regard 
we must shift our priorities. Social jus- 
tice—empty stomachs if you will—de- 
mands; that we do no less. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call one 
other point to the attention of my col- 
leagues in connection with the legisla- 
tion before us today. Nearly a year ago, 
in August 1967, I requested that 
the Treasury Department demonstrate 
statesmanship by proposing to Congress 
a thoughtful overhaul of our entire in- 
come tax philosophy, particularly by 
closing the loopholes in the present sys- 
tem. With no tax increase forthcoming 
at that time, it seemed to be a propitious 
moment for general tax reform. 

Whereas I am not the first to be dis- 
appointed by inattentiveness to this 
problem, I must say I had hoped that the 
opportunity might be used constructively. 
Obviously it was not, and as a result, the 
average taxpayer will continue to shoul- 
der an unfair share of his country’s eco- 
nomic load, while the Nation’s loophole 
beneficiaries reap enormous tax-free 
benefits. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, while I am not 
entirely satisfied with the bill before us 
today, I would urge my colleagues to vote 
for its passage. It is the most responsible 
thing we can do to assure the fiscal future 
of our Nation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLANCY]. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day not only to voice my objection to this 
conference report, but to express my con- 
tinuing concern for the causes that have 
brought us to consider this legislation. 
Today, the chickens have come home to 
roost, and many of us are regretfully 
saying that we told you so. 

It is almost beyond comprehension 
that the Federal budget has doubled since 
1960 with little concern on the part of 
the Democratic administration and the 
Democratic controlled Congress. Since 
1960 the budget has been increased by 
approximately $70 billion, and it is be- 
cause of this, to a great extent, that we 
have a rate of inflation of astounding 
proportions. We have witnessed an in- 
crease in the national debt from year to 
year, and serious questions have been 
raised as to the dollar’s value and 
stability in the international money 
market. 

The entire economic picture is one of 
complete disregard for the interests of 
the American taxpayer and the theories 
of the new economics have proved a total 
failure. To remedy this situation the ad- 
ministration today seeks only to in- 
crease revenues by increasing the amount 
of taxes to be paid by individuals and 
corporations, and we have not seen to 
date anyone in the administration spell- 
ing out line by line reductions of the 
budget. There has been no inclination 
shown or any intention stated to change 
present spending policies. The increase in 
revenues as proposed in this legislation 
will only permit increased spending in 
equal or greater amounts in utter dis- 
regard for the total economic outlook. 
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Many of us warned of the dangers in- 
herent in the spending policies of recent 
administrations, but those warnings have 
gone unheeded. We are now witnessing 
the unfortunate results of a program of 
planned deficits. We are all feeling the 
effects of inflation and the wage-price 
spiral which are a direct outgrowth of 
an unbalanced budget. 

Constructive proposals have been of- 
fered to reduced spending, after estab- 
lishing priorities, well in excess of the $6 
billion cut unwillingly accepted by the 
administration. The areas involved would 
be nonmilitary defense spending, foreign 
aid, domestic poverty programs which 
have failed to prove themselves of value, 
research and development programs, and 
public works. In addition I am convinced 
that drastic reductions can be made with 
respect to our agricultural expenditures. 
There is at least a degree of credibility 
in proposing spending reductions as tem- 
porary economic aids which is lacking 
where tax increases are concerned. The 
history of tax legislation is not one that 
bears out the proposition of a temporary 
tax measure. Public dissatisfaction and 
opposition to the present surtax propos- 
al must be largely weighed in these 
terms. The people would more willingly 
accept this measure if there were some 
reasonable basis for them to believe that 
the measure would end at its expiration 
date in June 1969. The national consen- 
sus, whose credibility has been shattered 
too often in this and other areas by re- 
cent administrations, projects the feel- 
ing the surtax will more likely than not 
be continued. We cannot permit this 
year’s revenues to be the base upon which 
the next year’s budget is calculated. It is 
well past the time for this body to de- 
mand fiscal responsibility from the ad- 
ministration for the Congress is increas- 
ingly being held accountable for its lack. 

Those whom we represent must feel 
we are aware of and responsive to their 
interests. It is a denial of those interests 
to demand an additional share of their 
income without providing additional 
services benefiting them. The public is 
already overburdened with excessive 
taxes. Yet we cannot pass the mounting 
debt on to future generations with little 
or no concern. We are already reaching 
a point where merely paying the interest 
on the national debt is a substantial fig- 
ure in the annual budget, and where pro- 
posals to retire the national debt are no 
longer considered as serious suggestions. 

Even at this time we have no more 
than a fond hope that the administra- 
tion will implement the $6 billion spend- 
ing reduction and no indication whatever 
where the reductions will be made. Mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
sought to secure realistic spending con- 
trols since the President originally pro- 
posed a tax increase measure in August 
1967. Some who would otherwise support 
this bill are unwilling to do so because 
of the refusal of the administration to 
indicate just where reductions in Federal 
spending will be effected. 

The expectation that the total sacrifice 
should come from the people, that they 
should continue to underwrite the costs 
of the Great Society is not one which 
this body should sanction. The history of 
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this legislation is permeated with a lack 
of good faith by the administration. 
Many of the programs which I voted 
against have created this situation and 
have caused the request for increased 
taxes. The ultimate result of such ex- 
cessive spending is the creation of a tax 
burden which could become intolerable, 
increasing higher costs of living and con- 
tinued increases in all forms of taxation. 


It is my honest conviction that there are- 


solutions to our current financial prob- 
lems other than those promoted by this 
administration. The one which I favor 
and the one which I feel correctly places 
the responsibility at its source would re- 
duce Federal spending to a point where 
the surtax measure would not be neces- 
sary. This is a difficult but not an im- 
possible solution. It is one which does 
not break faith with the millions of peo- 
ple whose income is being dissipated by 
tax increases and inflation. It places a 
restriction on the Federal Government 
of operating within its means which is 
no more than is expected of any individ- 
ual or enterprise. 

My opposition to this legislation being 
considered today is twofold. The pro- 
posed $6 billion spending cut in no way 
defines the areas or programs from 
which the spending reductions are to be 
made. It allows the administration a free 
hand to make them indiscriminately or 
even to not make them at all. It is not 
asking too much to require an outline 
from the President as to where these 
cuts are to be made; or in the alternative, 
through congressional action to impose 
these reductions on the administration. 
Second, the areas of reduction could be 
far greater than $6 billion without im- 
pairing essential defense or essential do- 
mestic programs. A proposal which would 
reduce spending in nonessential areas 
by $15 billion has been suggested by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], 
and is one which I feel is of great merit. 
If spending were reduced to this degree 
any tax increase would be unnecessary. 

It is not at all unreasonable to impose 
a spending cut of $15 billion as Mr. 
Curtis has proposed. I feel this could be 
done without impairing necessary or es- 
sential items since the reductions would 
be made in the following areas: $2 bil- 
lion would be realized by cutting back 
the number of American troops stationed 
in Europe. Reductions in foreign aid, the 
amounts allocated to the various devel- 
opment banks and military aid abroad, 
not connected with the war in Vietnam, 
would provide an additional $3.5 billion. 
Of the $17 billion being spent on research 
and development, a reduction to $14 bil- 
lion would neither be unrealistic nor be 
fatal to any of the programs thereunder. 
Public works cuts could yield a savings 
of $3 billion, provided projects that have 
not been initiated would be deferred 
until economic stability were restored. 
Additional and substantial reductions 
would be realized by cutting the space 
program by $1.5 billion; by limiting in- 
creases in Federal employment, another 
$1 billion; and $2 billion in savings ef- 
fected through a review and redirection 
of the agricultural programs. Finally, $1 
billion in interest costs, involved in sery- 
icing the national debt, could be realized 
by effecting these reductions. 

Making substantial reductions in our 
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Federal budget and declaring a national 
moratorium on new, unnecessary spend- 
ing programs would be a far better 
method of fiscal competency and our de- 
sire for self-discipline. The citizens of 
America would benefit far greater from 
this course than by imposing an addi- 
tional tax burden already much too great 
for some to bear. 

I am very much opposed to the tax in- 
crease provided for in this conference re- 
port because without a meaningful and 
substantial cut in the budget, it will only 
serve as an encouragement for the bu- 
reaucrats and big spenders to pause mo- 
mentarily, than take off on other wild- 
eyed sprees. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CONABLE]. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, we come 
today to do an unhappy duty, a duty 
which should not have been necessary. 
None of us likes to raise taxes or to take 
a step which inevitably will inhibit de- 
velopment of many desirable programs. 

As has been said here, there are many 
available excuses for voting against this 
obligation, but none of them is as press- 
ing as the need for the restraint, public 
and private, which this conference re- 
port represents, I hope the measure will 
pass by a wide margin, because most of 
the knowledgeable people of our finan- 
cial community and of the world fi- 
nancial community want this assurance 
that we are capable of the discipline 
upon which sound money and a stable 
progressive system must be based. We 
cannot continue to debauch our dollar 
by deficit spending and remain the last 
best hope of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, the rest of the world 
seems to have realized this before we did 
ourselves, We have had our warning in 
the economy’s super heat and the infla- 
tion to which our distinguished chair- 
man referred in his opening remarks. We 
had better learn our lesson now. 

In light of what has been said about 
sections 9 and 10 of the bill, I would like 
to quote in part a telegram from the 
Governor of our State which I received 
today. These sections relate to industrial 
development bonds. The telegram reads 
as follows: 

The bill as reported by the conference com- 
mittee does not contain an exception author- 
izing the use of tax-exempt bonds to finance 
industrial structures and buildings in slum 
areas, although it does meet some of the 
objections raised in my telegram of May 26 
to members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Finance Committee. 

This exception is one of the key features 
of New York’s program to attract as much as 
five billion dollars in private monies to re- 
build the slums, The absence of tax exemp- 
tion for public obligations which will fur- 
nish the seed money to attract private 
capital to these areas would curtail efforts 
to rebuild our cities. I realize that it may be 
impossible to further amend H.R. 15414, now 
pending before Congress. 

If so, and in the event that the bill be- 
comes law, I strongly urge that immediate 
consideration be given to amending section 
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103 of the Internal Revenue Code to provide 

exemptions for bonds such as those to fi- 

nance rehabilitation of blighted urban areas. 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 


Mr. Speaker, let me say that the mem- 
bers of the conference, and the various 
committee staff members, have been 
most generous in their review of the 
problems these sections will create in 
New York, and we are grateful; but 
some problems remain, and I am happy 
to have heard the assurance by the 
chairman that further study will be made 
of the impact of these sections on the 
public purposes to which many of our 
States have put tax-exempt bonds. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONABLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the distinguished gentleman from 
New York yielding to me and I wish to 
state that I intend to follow the gentle- 
man’s leadership and vote for this meas- 
ure. Actually, Mr. Speaker, I see no al- 
ternative but to take this step. 

Mr. Speaker, I got to thinking on my 
way down to work this morning that the 
“happening” here, today, has all the ele- 
ments of a shotgun wedding. 

The cast of characters? 

Well, there is this House—the reluc- 
tant and frightened “groom”—finally 
hauled before the altar of fiscal respon- 
sibility by the stern father-figure of the 
President, a figure no longer to be either 
loved or feared except, now, for the 
weapon of public opinion he still holds in 
his hands though no one at this cere- 
mony is quite certain in which direction 
that weapon is pointed. 

The bride“ ? —the Nation’s economy, 
unhappily pregnant to be sure, with belly 
swollen by inflation; fretful and nervous 
about her condition, and ashamed of it, 
too, though truth to tell she is less to be 
condemned for it than her over-permis- 
sive “father’—the President—and her 
formerly apathetic mother“ —the gen- 
eral public—who long ago forgot the need 
to set an example of self-discipline for 
the guidance of others. 

And who is presiding at the ceremony? 
Well, selecting this character gave me 
some pause but, if he would forgive me, 
perhaps it ought to be the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS], 
the honest marriage broker through 
whose efforts, more than any other’s, we 
are now “gathered together.” 

The usual two witnesses are present, 
too, in the person of the other body— 
the Senate—that has already tentatively 
signed the wedding certificate, and in 
the persons, though less clear to see, of 
those bankers and governments holding 
our dollars abroad and wondering if this 
affair will come off in time. 

When the time comes, there will be 
those who will object to this marriage— 
some saying perhaps the economic 
“physicians” are wrong in their diagnosis 
of the bride’s condition and maybe all 
she has is a tumor, while others will say 
such a marriage itself is wrong, and will 
never work out. 

Ah, yes, Mr. Speaker, but what of the 
generation yet unborn? 

Wherein lies our duty? 

For some weeks now, I have kept my 
own personal scorecard of the pros and 
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cons for voting either way on this meas- 
ure, knowing full well I would eventually 
be invited to the kind of affair I have 
just described. 

On one side of that scrap of paper I 
listed the reasons why I should not vote 
to endorse this marriage—on the other, 
the reasons why I should. 

One can find plenty of reasons to put 
on either side—and many of them are 
almost equally compelling. But, when you 
get to the bottom of each list, where do 
you put the one compelling factor—the 
overriding national interest? 

That, it seems to me, must be our sole 
concern here, today. 

For what is involved is the future 
strength of this Nation—a strength al- 
ready badly sapped by the inflationary 
pressures we have let loose in our econ- 
omy through our unwillingness to face 
up to the need to set our fiscal house in 
order. 

Today, we have a chance to begin to do 
just that—and we, as responsible legis- 
lators and as concerned Americans, can 
no longer rationalize away that chance 
by arguing that the spending cut here in- 
volved is too big, or too small, or that tax 
“reform” ought to come first, or even, as 
I believe I could say, that since we did 
not “dance the tune” why should some 
of us pay the piper.” 

Mr. Speaker, our responsibility is 
giggles though it may personally 


Let us accept that responsibility. 

Let us pass this measure. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BUSH]. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, this is a time 
for leadership. This is not a time for 
politics. I do not want to vote for a tax 
increase. I do not like constantly being 
in a position of having to vote for spend- 
ing cuts—cuts that often directly or in- 
directly affect my own district. But the 
terrible fact is that we have no choice. 

Let us be frank with one another— 
this country has a serious problem. We 
cannot allow our country to continue 
down the business-as- usual“ road that 
we have been following in recent years. 
Not only do we have an emergency in 
Southeast Asia, but we also have an 
emergency here at home. Whether we 
like it or not, the war in Vietnam de- 
mands that we make available to our 
military personnel there the necessary 
resources as long as we are actively en- 
gaged. 

The war has to be paid for and it is 
being paid for. The question is will we 
finance it by conventional methods— 
such as those being discussed in the bill 
before us today—or shall we finance it by 
unconventional measures—such as we 
have been doing to date. 

We have created a Federal budgetary 
deficit of approximately $30 billion. Euro- 
pean nations are being asked to absorb 
short-term claims, arising out of our 
chronic balance-of-payments deficit, that 
they do not want to hold. Nine-month 
treasury bills are selling at 6.086 percent 
interest. And this is before the Treasury 
of the United States has begun to try to 
finance the huge deficit it faces for fiscal 
year 1969 in the absence of the package 
before us today. 
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Unemployment has dropped 3% per- 
cent and labor contract settlements have 
been escalating. Union contract settle- 
ments so far this year have resulted in 
wage increases of over 6 percent. In 
manufacturing, unit costs are increasing 
at close to the 4-percent annual rate. The 
rise in costs has been passed through the 
form of higher prices. The cost of living, 
which increased at an annual rate of 
only 2 ½ percent during the winter and 
spring of 1967, has been increasing at a 
rate of 4 percent or more since last sum- 
mer. This in turn is leading to demands 
for higher wages, which in turn will con- 
tribute to further upward pressures on 
prices, 

The inflation in U.S. costs and prices 
has had its toll on our international 
trading position. In 1966, U.S. exports 
exceeded imports by a margin of about 
$3 billion in the spring and summer 
of 1967, but fell off late in the year and 
almost vanished in early 1968. The 
deterioration in our international com- 
petitiveness is the critical long-term 
factor contributing to our balance-of- 
payments difficulties. 

We have been fighting a very expen- 
sive war but we have made no substan- 
tial effort at home to cut spending. The 
crisis in Vietnam and the domestic crisis 
of our society, combined, are dangerous 
enough that we cannot afford to delay 
any longer the need for reducing the 
budgetary deficit and the establishment 
of real and meaningful priorities for al- 
location of our resources. 

I am a pragmatist, and I know there 
are political dangers involved in voting 
for a tax increase. But, if you believe 
your country is in trouble, serious trou- 
ble, do you not think you ought to stand 
up for the tough decisions too? 

Several months ago I joined with eight 
other Members of the House and in- 
troduced a proposal which recognized 
the tremendous problem of human needs 
facing this country but also recognized 
the problem of increased Federal spend- 
ing. 

The proposal made specific budget 
cuts totaling $6.5 billion in areas that we 
felt were low priority and it earmarked 
$2.5 billion for additional application to 
the areas oi human need. If this pro- 
posal proved anything, it is that it is 
possible to make substantial cuts in 
domestic spending within a framework 
that we will not destroy programs that 
are helping tue poor and underprivileged 
of this country. 

None of us wants to cut school lunches 
or any program that is giving substan- 
tial benefit to human needs of the peo- 
ple of this country. Why cannot the 
executive branch take this view and work 
out a program to do this? This is all 
the tax package before us asks. 

It asks for a reduction in the levels of 
Federal sper‘\ing by $18 billion. It is not 
specific where these cuts have to come. 
It only asks that the executive branch 
take a realistic look at its spending and 
cut where programs or personnel are the 
least needed. It asks that the executive 
branch take a good look at those so- 
called uncontrollable factors and see just 
how uncontrollable they really are. And 
I hope that, if this package does pass 
today, that the administration will look 
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at the reductions it suggests as weighed 
against the immediate needs of the peo- 
ple of this country. 

Let us take a minute to think how the 
average American looks at this legisla- 
tion, He looks around and he sees no 
sense of urgency on the part of the 
Government, no sense of sacrifice, no 
real effort to cut spending in any way 
He knows he has a problem of rising in- 
terest rates and inflated retail prices. He 
knows the budget is up $10.2 billion for 
the year and he knows that domestic 
spending has spiraled. He may not know 
that it has increased 129 percent since 
this administration took over in 1960 
while defense spending has only gone up 
74 percent. But he watches TV and he 
hears the President call for beautifica- 
tion. He sees the Federal payroll up by 
45,600 people in 1 year despite a prom- 
ised cutback. 

He hears all kinds of conflicting pre- 
dictions on this horrible frustrating war. 
He hears the President tell him he wants 
a 10-percent surcharge to cool off the 
economy. And on top of all this he is 
told that, We are only asking you to give 
us back half the tax cut we gave you in 
1964.“ But then this plain citizen looks 
at his total tax bill and he sees a big 
increase from 1964. Total taxes collected 
in 1964 per capita was $723—in 1967, 
total per capita taxes were $895, up 24 
percent in 2 years. 

The problem is that the American pub- 
lic is hearing one thing and seeing an- 
other. He is being told that all is well 
and happy, but “you must pay more 
taxes, you must sacrifice” and yet he 
sees his Government failing to sacrifice. 
He simply does not believe his Govern- 
ment. It is indeed an awful thing. He 
has lost confidence in his Government. 

It is not the obstructionism of the 
Ways and Means Committee or this Con- 
gress that has delayed the surcharge this 
long. It is the failure of the administra- 
tion to tell the people the truth. It is the 
failure of the administration to estab- 
lish priorities. It is the failure of the ad- 
ministration to take those tough political 
steps necessary to demonstrate that this 
call to sacrifice is not a one-way street 
that the Government is willing to cut 
back at the same time it is asking the 
American people to sacrifice. And that is 
why it is so important that the increase 
be accompanied by these substantial re- 
ductions in Federal spending. 

Without the commitment on the part 
of this Congress and on the part of the 
administration to reduce the rate of 
spending—Government spending—the 
expansionary forces which have been 
driving our economy forward during the 
past year will continue to be operative. 

Last, let us look at the arguments be- 
ing used to vote “no” on this package. 
There are several “outs” being offered. 

There is the war “out”—“I would not 
vote for this bill if a penny of the new 
revenues goes to pay for the war.” 

There is the tax reform “out’—“I 
would not vote for the package because 
if we had tax reform we would not need 
to raise taxes.” 

There is the spending gambit being 
used by some of the main proponents of 
big spending—the people who should 
vote to pay the piper. It goes like this: 
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“I would have voted for the bill with $4 
billion in cuts but I can’t go $6 billion.” 
This is an escape—a pure and simple 


escape. 

There is the specific cut objection. Al- 
though no cuts in specific projects are 
detailed under the legislation, the argu- 
ment goes like this: “I’d vote for the 
package, but I’ve been told the money 
will come out of the programs for the 
cities, or out of programs for education, 
or out of any other area dear to the dis- 
trict of the objector.” And yet many sug- 
gestions, including the human renewal 
fund, has been made which show the 
cuts can come in areas other than areas 
of human need. 

All of these arguments are made, for 
the most part, by people who have con- 
sistently voted for more and more Fed- 
eral spending. It seems to me that people 
who vote for spending programs, in time 
of crisis really ought to vote the funds to 
pay for them. 

There is one other main argument. In 
my opinion it has a more logical basis 
than those offered above—but it is main- 
ly a political argument. It goes like this: 
“I have consistently voted to cut spend- 
ing—the best antidote to inflation—if 
my spending cuts had been accepted by 
the majority, we wouldn’t need a tax bill 
and lastly, if we bail out the spenders by 
raising taxes and count on the admin- 
istration to cut spending, we simply solve 
their problem for them and permit them 
to keep on spending away. ‘They put the 
— on the porch—let them clean it 
0 * * 

There is plenty of political logic here, 
pein my opinion, it is too late for poli- 


To those who have not been consist- 
ent—who have voted for spending, but 
are reluctant to vote for this package—I 
would say, We have a financial crisis be- 
fore us. 

We must pay for the war. 

We do not have a tax reform bill before 
the House, and if we did, it is incon- 
ceivable to me how it could raise the 
kind of revenues necessary to reduce the 
deficit to manageable levels. 

There is no plan or even need to cut 
in the area of human needs. 

Those who spend must be willing to 
take the tough step and vote to pay for 
the spending. 

And to those who have voted consist- 
ently to cut spending, I would simply say 
that the problem is too acute for poli- 
tics—it is absolutely essential that the 
deficit be reduced—that steps be taken 
to start restoring confidence in the dol- 
lar—that the inflationary pressures be 
lessened—that we demonstrate, in spite 
of the irrefutable logic that the spenders 
should produce the votes to pass the bill, 
that those who vote to cut spending are 
willing to take the tough, but responsible, 
step of raising taxes and cutting spend- 
ing in order to protect the economy of 
this country. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fro]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I rise in op- 
position to the proposed 10-percent sur- 
tax even though the Johnson adminis- 
tration has finally agreed to a $6 billion 
cut in Government spending. If ever 
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there was a case of too little and too 
late,“ this is it. 

There seems to be a new ideology in 
this country which says that Federal 
spending is the answer to every problem 
and that the middle-class taxpayer who 
does not volunteer to be plucked harder 
each and every year is not doing his 
social duty. I completely disagree with 
the tax and spend theory. Very simply, 
I believe in less taxing, less spending, 
and less programing. 

We are being told by this administra- 
tion that the tax hike is necessary in 
order to protect the dollar and curb 
inflation. The best and only way to 
protect our dollar is to eliminate Fed- 
eral deficit spending which is the primary 
cause of infiation. We must insure con- 
fidence in the dollar by taking all neces- 
sary steps to control inflation. 

Congress has been struggling to cut 
excessive spending but with little help 
from the executive branch. This admin- 
istration has been spending this country 
into bankruptcy—both financially and 
socially There is no question in my mind 
that there are many programs which 
ought to be cut in preference to a tax 
increase. 

First, foreign aid: If you take our out- 
right foreign aid, our military aid and 
armaments loan programs, our contri- 
butions to various regional development 
banks, our support of the United Na- 
tions, together with other related items, 
then our foreign aid totals up to some- 
thing like $4 billion a year. I favor cut- 
ting this in half. The United States can- 
not be the world policeman when it can- 
not police its own streets. 

Second, the space program: This pro- 
gram does the average American no 
good at all. It is all gravy for the fat 
cat defense industries. I do not see what 
the point is of putting a man on the 
moon over the dead body of the typical 
American taxpayer. And at the rate 
prices are going up, they will be on the 
moon ahead of our space effort. 

Several billion dollars are going into 
the space program each year, most of 
them enriching the State of Texas. I 
would also like to see these programs cut 
in half. 

Third, Federal roadbuilding and con- 
struction program: Some of these proj- 
ects are pure pork barrel and should be 
deferred. I expect we could save enough 
to amount to a half billion dollars. 

Fourth, Vietnam: The amount of 
money flowing into Vietnam is both stag- 
gering and wasteful. It takes something 
like $130,000 to kill one Vietcong. At 
this rate, we would do better with bribes. 
We could probably bribe 20 Vietcong to 
turn in their guns with the price it takes 
to kill one. Let me add that the corrup- 
tion in South Vietnam is enormous. 
Every year, hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars are swindled by our “loyal” allies— 
the South Vietnamese. I do not advocate 
cutting off any of the money needed to 
support our troops, but I believe that we 
should stop aid to the South Vietnamese 
warlords and black marketeers. I am 
sure that we could save hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars without interfering with 
the war effort. 

Fifth, war against poverty: This pro- 
gram is actually a war against the tax- 
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payer and a war against middle-class 
morality. Very little of the money used 
actually goes to help the poor. The pro- 
gram is a payroll for beatniks, trouble- 
makers, and agitators. About $2 billion 
is wasted on this program each year, 
and I believe that $1 billion could do the 
job if it was administered by intelligent 
and careful Government agencies and 
officials. 

Sixth, model cities program: This is 
the program through which millions of 
tax dollars are being used to underwrite 
school busing and other school racial 
balance plans. I oppose this program and 
I believe that the $1 billion that the 
President is trying to spend on it could 
be better spent elsewhere. 

Seventh, welfare: Many of my constit- 
uents have written to me describing how 
the only people in their buildings with 
new clothing and new televisions are wel- 
fare recipients. In New York City alone, 
welfare rolls have doubled in the last 
2 years to a point where 800,000 people 
are being bankrolled by the taxpayers. 
Not only this, but many of them are not 
needy. I have received letters telling me 
how welfare “clients” drive up to a point 
of two blocks away from the welfare 
center. They change their clothes, put on 
rags, leave their clothes in the cars, and 
collect money for new clothes from the 
welfare bleeding hearts. This program 
should be completely reshaped, and I am 
sure that hundreds of millions of dollars 
could be saved. 

Eighth, rent subsidy: This and other 
programs try to rob Peter to pay Paul. 
Why should one man work to raise tax 
dollars so his neighbor can have a simi- 
lar apartment? We can save some money 
cutting this out. 

Ninth, Federal research: Another 
wasteful variety of Government spend- 
ing relates to Federal research. The 
ivory tower planners are now spending 
about three-quarters of a billion dollars 
a year on social science research. This 
includes items like $55,000 for a social 
history of comic strips and cartoons. I 
suggest that we can do without this 
type of expenditure. 

Tenth, farm program: This is still 
another wasteful program that has only 
benefited the large farm operators but 
not the little farmer. This program 
should be cut and cut substantially. 

Eleventh, U.S. troops in Europe: At 
the present time, we are spending more 
than a billion dollars a year to maintain 
@ large force of 250,000 U.S. troops in 
Europe. I am completely opposed to 
spending U.S. taxpayers’ dollars to pro- 
tect fat and flush European nations well 
able to protect themselves. These troops 
should be brought home and the budget 
reduced accordingly. 

Twelfth, loopholes in tax laws: It is 
estimated that some $4 to $5 billion 
could be raised annually by closing some 
major loopholes in our tax laws. Numer- 
ous bills have been introduced in this 
session of Congress to accomplish this 
end. But we have heard nothing from 
the administration on the subject. Could 
it be that the oil depletion allowance— 
a major area of tax abuse—is sacrosanct 
under this administration? I am for 
much tougher taxation of the war- 
profiteering defense corporations. They 
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should not be allowed to get rich off the 
blood, sweat, and tears of the war in 
Vietnam. 

Administration spokesmen argue that 
the economy is expanding and that the 
proposed tax increase will not have ad- 
verse effects. However, economic fore- 
casts in the past have been notoriously 
fallible, and the situation is not so clear- 
cut that we can expect infallibility today. 
For example, the rate of unemployment 
— up, and industrial production and 

construction have a lot of idle 
“capes yet. Enactment of a tax in- 
crease might well reverse the recovery 
the economy has made. 

A tax increase would take more pur- 
chasing power from the middle- and low- 
income groups who are paying increas- 
ingly higher State and local taxes as 
well as heavy Federal taxes. These fac- 
tors, coupled with the increase in the 
cost of living, could result in such a cut- 
back in demand from the private sector 
of the economy that a slump could re- 
sult. A tax increase, under these cir- 
cumstances, might result in less revenues 
than it would hope to gain. 

The only alternative is to reduce Fed- 
eral spending on all nonessential pro- 
grams. Even though the proposed tax 
increase has been termed “temporary,” 
it would still be less flexible as an eco- 
nomic tool than an adjustment in spend- 
ing levels. I, for one, will never vote for 
a tax increase until I am convinced that 
good-faith efforts have been made to 
reduce spending substantially. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
vote against this bill and insist that this 
administration tighten its financial belt. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means for yielding. 
I take this time to read a letter dated 
June 19, 1968, from the President to the 
Speaker. The letter is as follows: 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1968. 
Hon, Joun W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: The House of Repre- 
sentatives will vote tomorrow on a measure 
of overriding importance to the health and 
strength of the national economy—the anti- 
inflation tax bill. 

I have urged the Congress for nearly two 
years to enact this essential legislation. Now 
the hour is here and the time has come to 
help America sustain the unparalleled 
record of unbroken prosperity of the past 
eighty-eight months. 

We dare not lose this opportunity to act. 
I call upon the House to meet its respon- 
sibilities and to pass this crucial measure. 

The tax bill has been coupled with a $6 
billion expenditure reduction, The need for 
the tax increase is so imperative and so 
essential to the national interest that I have 
previously stated that I would accept this 
package. I reaffirm that position. 

of the tax bill will not only 
strengthen the economy, it will help the poor 
children of America. Last year the Congress 
placed a ceiling on the number of poor chil- 
dren who could receive Federal welfare pay- 
ments, The tax measure before the Congress 
contains a provision to defer this welfare 
“freeze”. It will permit almost a half million 
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poor children and their parents to receive the 
money they need to live with human dignity 
and hope. If the tax bill is not enacted, the 
freeze will continue, and tens of thousands 
of children will be denied the assistance they 
need for the basic essentials of life—food, 
clothing, and shelter. This will be a cruel and 
bitter disappointment to the poor children 
who so desperately need help. 

I ask every Member concerned with better- 
ing humanity to take this into consideration 
when they vote tomorrow, We must not strip 
from the arms of the poor children of America 
the life-line of sustenance they so urgently 
require. 

So I urge the House to put delay behind it 
and vote this measure into law, 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
distinguished majority leader will stay 
on the floor for just a second, I must 
comment on the letter he has just read, 
apparently from the President of the 
United States, asserting that we have had 
unparalleled prosperity in this country 
for the last 88 months. If we have had 
unparalleled prosperity in this country 
for the last 88 months, and there are 
30 million people living in poverty in this 
Nation, as I suspect the President is still 
saying, there is something badly wrong 
with the management of this country. 
I suspect that if the President would get 
himself a mirror and take a look he 
would probably find out what is wrong. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts] spent a considerable amount of 
time this afternoon telling us of the dire 
circumstances facing the country. That 
statement does not square in any way, 
shape, form, or manner with the Presi- 
dent’s “unparalleled prosperity” except 
to confirm that we have had sad and 
tragic management of this Government 
for 88 months. 

Mr. Speaker, if ever a Congress has 
been treated to a variation of the shell 
game it is in connection with this leg- 
islation and the end is not yet. 

It started innocently enough—as most 
such games do—when the House was 
asked several months ago to approve a 
simple extension of the excise tax sched- 
ules. With scarcely a murmur of pro- 
test, little dreaming of what was to fol- 
low, the common, garden variety House 
Member—of which I am one—followed 
the recommendation of the mighty 
Ways and Means Committee. 

There had been ugly rumors that this 
innocent legislative wayfarer from the 
House—this simple excise tax bill— 
might meet an uncertain reception at 
the other end of the Capitol, but we did 
not worry, did we? After all, we had the 
U.S. Constitution on our side for, as 
every schoolboy knows, section 7, clause 
1 of article I, provides that “all bills for 
the raising of revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives,” and the 
Senate may only propose or concur with 
amendments. 

And, after all, we had the mighty 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
protect our constitutional prerogatives, 
did we not? 

Well, our innocent, simple little legis- 
lative wayfarer made the journey to the 
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Capitols northland and disappeared into 
the big tent, only to appear weeks later 
with two peas and three shells. One pea 
was labeled “$10 billion tax increase,” the 
other pea was labeled “$6 billion spend- 
ing cut,” and the third shell was, of 
course, for the purpose of concealing any 
evidence of where the $6 billion in cuts 
would be made. 

“They can’t do this to us,” said some 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, referring to the usurpation of 
constitutional prerogatives. 

“On that issue,” they said in effect, 
“we'll fight them until purgatory freezes 
over and then skate back on the ice.” 

Others on the House Ways and Means 
Committee joined in the outraged chorus 
but for a different reason. They insisted 
the $6 billion pea ought to be labeled $4 
billion. In this they were joined by the 
occupant of the White House who in- 
sisted that those wanting more than a 
$4 billion pea, and the shell to go with 
it, could be characterized as blackmailers 
and phonies. 

Came a day when it was decided the 
numbers game—whether it would be $4 
billion or $6 billion—would have to be 
settled before the shell game could start. 
Six billion dollars got the nod and, with- 
out another whimper, the occupant of 
the White House agreed to join in the 
game. 

And so the stage is set for today’s epi- 
sode of “now you see it and now you 
don’t.” Mr. and Mrs. Average Everyday 
Citizen can be dead sure and certain that 
if Members of the House again follow the 
recommendation of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Democrat leadership 
they are going to get an eye full on July 
1 and thereafter of the pea labeled “$10 
billion tax increase.” But they should 
also have a pretty good idea that they 
are going to be in trouble when the shells 
start moving and they try to find that 
little Pea labeled “$6 billion in spending 
cu 

For the past year, Mr. and Mrs. Amer- 
ica watched the game of economy musi- 
cal chairs that was played in Congress. 
Some of them were still watching last 
week when the $9 billion supplemental 
appropriation bill was approved by the 
House thus wiping out in one fell swoop 
a substantial part of the alleged savings 
of the previous months. 

They were watching again, less than 
24 hours later, when the House refused 
to cut $10 million off the authorization 
for the Peace Corps. Instead it was au- 
thorized to spend $112,800,000 in the next 
fiscal year—$5,300,000 more than was 
appropriated for this year. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no worthwhile 
evidence that Congress has any serious 
intention of cutting expenditures in ex- 
change for a tax increase. For weeks, yes 
months, have some of us looked in vain 
for a bill of particulars from President 
Johnson and the leadership in Congress 
telling us where we might reasonably ex- 
pect a $6 billion reduction in spending 
would be made. Only silence has greeted 
our requests that we and the public be 
informed. 

Yes, this country faces a financial 
crisis but that did not develop overnight. 
It is the culmination of years of free- 
wheeling spending—of annual multibil- 
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lion-dollar deficits—of rocketing debt 
and inflation. It was a mistake to have 
reduced taxes in 1964, and I voted 
‘against it. It will be a mistake now to 
increase taxes without a commensurate 
cut in spending for this will only com- 
pound the felony of fueling the incen- 
diary flames of inflation. 

I ask again, as others have before me, 
where is the assurance that there will be 
a cut in spending of $6 billion or any 
other amount? Where, how, and when 
are these cuts to be made? Where is the 
bill of particulars that every taxpayer 
and every Member of Congress has the 
right to expect in exchange for a 10-to 
12-billion-dollar increase in taxes? 

Virtual silence greets these requests for 
solid information and I have no alterna- 
tive but to vote against the conference 
report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BURKE]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Evidently a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 200] 
Cohelan Hays Resnick 
Cunningham Holland Selden 
Diggs Irwin Thompson, N.J 
Evins, Tenn McMillan Tuck 
Flood Mosher 
Griffiths Nedzi 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 417 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
yielded to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. BURKE]. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH] joins 
me in a question that I would like to 
direct to the chairman. I would like to 
have the attention of the chairman. 
It is a rather lengthy question, but it is 
very important to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague and I 
would like to inquire as to the applica- 
tion of the transitional rules for indus- 
trial development bonds in a case in 
which the entire State of Massachusetts 
is clearly concerned. I am referring to 
a proposed industrial development bond 
issue to finance the modernization and 
improvement of the General Dynamics 
Fore River Shipyard. The renovation of 
the shipyard is necessary to enable Gen- 
eral Dynamics to build economically the 
huge new oceangoing vessels now being 
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constructed. In connection with the im- 
provement of the Fore River shipyard, it 
is also necessary to dredge and other- 
wise improve the waterways leading from 
the shipyard to the ocean. 

In addition to the improvement of the 
waterways from the shipyard to the 
ocean, in June 1966, the State of Massa- 
chusetts has incurred design costs with 
respect to a new bridge to replace the 
present Fore River bridge. The new 
bridge having a greater width and higher 
span is designed to provide easy access 
of the large vessels between the General 
Dynamics Fore River Shipyard and the 
Atlantic Ocean. The estimated cost of the 
bridge is $33 million with Massachusetts 
assuming responsibility for 35 percent of 
this amount. The fact that the bridge is 
tied in closely with the modernization 
and improvement of the General Dyna- 
mics Fore River Shipyard is clearly set 
forth in the press announcement made 
by Governor Volpe at the time negotia- 
tions were begun on the basic design of 
this bridge. When these negotiations 
were announced in June 1966, the Gov- 
ernor stated: 

The entire project, including the high-lift 
type bridge which would permit General 
Dynamics Electric Boat to bid on the largest 
ships being built today and for those antici- 
pated in the future, carries an estimated 
price tag of some $33 million, with the Fed- 
eral Government possibly paying up to 65 
percent of the overall expense. 


A number of steps have been taken 
with respect to this industrial develop- 
ment bond issue which, I believe, indicate 
that a commitment has, in fact, been 
made prior to May 1, 1968. Let me cite 
some of the commitments, as I under- 
stand them, which have been made. 

First, the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
has been authorized and is prepared to 
proceed with the $12.5 million navigation 
improvement project I referred to in the 
Weymouth Fore River and Town River. 

Second, the Commissioner of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Works, 
the Honorable Edward J. Ribbs, has 
stated that the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Works as agent for the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts was re- 
quired to sign the customary assurances 
that the Commonwealth would provide 
the necessary easements, rights-of-way, 
and so forth, normal in projects of this 
type. In addition, the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Works through its 
Waterways Division on September 13, 
1967, sent a letter to the city of Quincy 
asking for a like assurance from it. The 
city of Quincy on April 9, 1968, trans- 
mitted its signed assurance. 

Third, under Massachusetts law before 
an industrial revenue bond may be is- 
sued, the State department of commerce 
and development must issue a certificate 
of convenience and necessity. This 
agency may not issue a certificate, how- 
ever, until receiving a favorable recom- 
mendation from the State industrial fi- 
nance board. The chairman of the State 
industrial finance board, who also is the 
commissioner of the department of com- 
merce and development, the Honorable 
T. W. Schulenberg, on February 2, 1968, 
wrote a letter to Mr. Robert V. Laney, 
general manager, General Dynamics Di- 
vision, Quincy Division, in which he said 
with respect to General Dynamics’ in- 
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I am now able to extend that assurance, 
so that your firm might be able to take into 
consideration the availability of industrial 
revenue bond financing in its computation 
of construction and financing costs. 


Further on in this letter, Commis- 
sioner Schulenberg stated: 

You are to be assured that the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the City of Quincy, 
and the Town of Braintree, will expedite 
your request for an industrial revenue bond 
issue as soon as the necessary statutory and 
corporate prerequisites can be accomplished. 


It will also be recalled that I indicated 
that Mr. Schulenberg is chairman of the 
State industrial finance board. With re- 
spect to the board, he said in this letter: 

The State Industrial Finance Board, which 
met yesterday, has also expressed its interest 
in aiding your expansion efforts, You can, as 
well, be assured of their cooperation. 


There is much other material avail- 
able showing that, from the very initia- 
tion of the amendment to the Massachu- 
setts constitution providing for indus- 
trial revenue bond financing, the inter- 
est of the State, as evidenced in many 
actions which it has taken since that 
time, has been to make possible the de- 
velopment of the Fore River shipyards in 
order to provide more employment in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
However, it seems to me that the mate- 
rial that I have outlined to you is the 
clearest expression of this intent. 

At this point I would like to ask the 
gentleman his opinion as to the status of 
these industrial bonds. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as my col- 
league, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, knows, I have had an opportunity 
previously to know of the question of the 
distinguished gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BURKE], and the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KEITH]. 

As my colleagues know, there are a 
series of transitional provisions in the 
industrial revenue bond section agreed to 
by the conferees providing exemptions 
with respect to interest on industrial rev- 
enue bonds where commitments have 
been made in the past. Under these tran- 
sitional rules, if certain types of commit- 
ments were entered into before May 1, 
1968, the tax-exempt status of the bonds 
will apply if they are issued before Janu- 
ary 1, 1969, and if they otherwise would 
have been tax-exempt industrial revenue 
bonds. 

One of these transitional provisions 
provides that the tax-exempt status will 
continue if in connection with the issu- 
ance of the obligations, or the use of the 
proceeds to be derived from the sale of 
the obligations, or the property to be 
acquired or improved with the proceeds, 
a governmental unit has made a sig- 
nificant financial commitment. It is im- 
portant to note that this refers to “a” 
governmental unit and not necessarily 
“the” governmental unit issuing the in- 
dustrial revenue bonds. 

While I, of course, have not had the 
opportunity to delve into all of the ne- 
gotiations between Massachusetts or the 
local governments in Massachusetts and 
General Dynamics, yet it would appear 
from what my colleague has said that 
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there has been a significant financial 
commitment on the part of a govern- 
mental unit. I am referring to the agree- 
ment on the part of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts and the city of Quincy 
to supply easements with respect to the 
dredging project and also the commit- 
ment that Massachusetts apparently has 
made with respect to the construction of 
the bridge over the Fore River, at least 
to the extent of the design costs of this 
bridge. An additional factor which might 
also be considered in this regard is the 
commitment of the Corps of Engineers to 
undertake the $12.5 million dredging 
project. I am assuming that these proj- 
ects, as my colleague indicates, are in 
large part made necessary by the im- 
provement and modernization of the 
shipyard. 

There also is the possibility that the 
letter from commissioner, or chairman, 
Schulenberg to General Dynamics con- 
stituted a commitment on the part of the 
governing unit to the issuance of the in- 
dustrial revenue bonds or the project in 
connection with which the proceeds of 
the obligation are to be used. There is 
also a transitional exemption in the pro- 
vision for commitments of this type made 
before May 1, 1968. 

In general terms, I would say that this 
appears to be a commitment of the type 
with which the conferees were concerned, 
and I would expect that bonds for this 
type of project would qualify for tax- 
exempt status, although, of course, with 
a project as involved as this one, it would 
be necessary for this to be verified by 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on behalf of my colleague [Mr. 
Kerru] and myself, I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point the 
documents referred to earlier. 
[From the Governor’s Press Office, State 
House, Boston, June 9, 1966.] 

Governor John A. Volpe announced today 
that negotiations were underway for the 
basic design of the proposed new bridge to 
replace the present Mare River Bridge link- 
ing Quincy and Weymouth by June 1, 1971. 

The Chief Executive said the “entirely 
feasible project” was tied in with the plan- 
ned construction of the six-lane “Shawmut 
Trail” highway from the Southeast Express- 
way at the Braintree-Quincy line to Route 
3A in Hingham. 

The entire project, including the high lift- 
type bridge which would permit General 

/Electric Boat to bid on the larg- 
est ships being built today and for those 
anticipated in the future, carries an esti- 
mated price tag of some $33 million, with 
the Federal Government possibly paying up 
to 65% of the overall expense, Volpe said. 

The Governor stated the negotiations for 
the basic design of the new bridge were begun 
with Parsons, Brinckerhoff, McQuade and 
Douglas, of Boston and New York, which 
earlier had been selected as consultant ar- 
chitect engineer for the project. 

He noted that the firm enjoys the greatest 
esteem and respect in the type of construc- 
tion contemplated and has vast experience 
in the field of movable bridges, 

The proposed 2,125-foot long bridge would 
be located on a new line some 100 feet up 
stream from the current 30-year-old draw 
span, he said, and would be a movable up- 
down bridge similar to the operation of the 
railroad bridge across the Cape Cod canal. 

The Governor said the proposed span would 
have a lift-type area measuring 450-feet in 
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length compared to the 175-foot width of 
present bridge. It would be capable of rising 
to a height of 175 feet above mean high water 
against 70 feet for the present draw span. 

The construction of the new bridge, Volpe 
said, in permitting the famed Fore River 
shipyard to bid for contracts on much larger 
ships, ultimately would boost employment at 
the yard from the current 8,000 level to about 
17,000 according to figures from officers of 
Local #5 of the Marine Workers Union of 
America. 

This factor could open new employment 
prospects for workers scheduled to be laid 
off from Federal Government facilities, such 
as the Portsmouth, N. H., naval shipyard, and 
also could result in millions of dollars an- 
nually in new taxes, business income and 
salaries for the city of Quincy and the Com- 
monwealth and their citizens, the Governor 
said. 

Volpe said he was informed earlier about 
the feasibility of the project by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works (DPW) which had 
drawn up preliminary plans for the new 
bridge and the extension of the Southeast 
Expressway to Route 3A. 

The DPW said that at the appropriate 
time, it planned to coordinate the design 
efforts for the bridge with the New England 
Division of the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
currently directed to make a preliminary 
study of dredging the existing 200-foot wide 
channel from the shipyard to deep water by 
another 10-feet to a depth of about 40-feet 
at low tide. 

Volpe was informed that this coordination 
is mandatory and could possibly lead to De- 
partment of Defense participation in the 
funding of the lift-type section of the bridge. 

The DPW also plans to maintain the closest 
Maison with the Division Office of the Bureau 
of Public Roads in view of their interest in 
the Federal Primary Road System. 

Volpe said the proposed bridge could be 
built with a minimum of interference with 
existing highway traffic, although erection 
of the movable span might cause some in- 
terruption to navigation. 

The vertical clearance of the movable span 
when closed would be 70-feet above mean 
high water against 40-feet on the present 
span, 

The bridge, when it was necessary to move 
a ship through, could be raised an additional 
105-feet in about four-minutes to a total 
clearance height of 175-feet. 

The bridge approach from the Quincy side 
would be 1,060 in length, while the Wey- 
mouth side approach would measure 615 
feet. Both approaches would have a maxi- 
mum 4% grade. 

In the past 3 years, Volpe said, it had been 
necessary to open the current draw span 
1,378 times to accommodate ships which 
could not clear its 40-foot vertical height 
above mean water. On each occasion, traffic 
was tied up for an average length of time 
some 7-minutes. 

It is estimated that in a similar three-year 
period, with the proposed lift-type span, it 
would only be necessary to raise the bridge 
277 times, with the corresponding reduction 
in traffic interference. 

Volpe said that at this time the proposed 
Shawmut Trail was very sketchy as to what 
route it would take, so it is not possible to 
say now just how much private property 
would have to be taken. He said when the 
route’s line was proposed, property owners 
would have ample opportunity to express 
their opinions on the matter. It was highly 
unlikely, he added, that the Shawmut Tran 
would use any section of Quincy’s Washing- 
ton Street or Weymouth’s Bridge Street, the 
current approaches to the draw span. 

Plans for the proposed bridge, however, 
will require the taking of one storage-type, 
two-story building from the Fore River ship- 
yard, but the Governor said the yard had 
pledged “its maximum cooperation with the 
project.” 
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Section I work, encompassing the Express- 
way extension to the Quincy approach, ap- 
parently would go to basic design by 
January 1, 1967 with construction ex- 
pected to begin July 1, 1970 and be com- 
pleted November 1, 1972. The 2.14 mile 
section is estimated to cost $9 million. 

Section II, the bridge itself and the 
approaches, calls for basic design to be 
completed by January 1, 1967, with the re- 
view and approval of the final bridge design 
scheduled for December 1, 1968. Tentative 
plans call for the work on the substructure, 
estimated to cost some $4.7 million, to begin 
February 1, 1969 and to be completed Feb- 
ruary 1, 1970. In the meantime, an estimated 
$12.3 million contract for the bridge’s super- 
structure would be let October 1, 1969 with 
completion set for June 1, 1971. 

A $500,000 contract to remove the old 
Fore River Bridge then would be let, with 
the work scheduled to be finished by De- 
cember 1, 1971. Until the old span was torn 
down, the new bridge would not be used for 
water traffic. 

Section III work, which includes the six- 
lane stretch from Bridge Street in Weymouth 
to Lincoln Street in Hingham, would go to 
basic design about January 1, 1967, with 
approval of the final design set for March 1, 
1972. 

The $7 million contract for actual construc- 
tion is scheduled for possible award July 1, 
1972 with completion of the 1.88 mile sec- 
tion scheduled about November 1, 1974. 

Volpe said the approaches would be of 
expressway design, with three traffic lanes 
and a breakdown lane in each direction and 
separated by a 20-foot median. 

The design and location of these approach- 
es would bypass the congested areas of Quin- 
cy and Weymouth and also would remove 
through traffic from local streets, he said. 

They are necessary, the Governor said, be- 
cause the tremendous increase in popula- 
tion of the area south of Fore River Bridge, 
together with the loss of rail service, has 
greatly hiked the traffic flow over the pres- 
ent bridge and its approaches. 

A 1964 traffic survey showed 28,000 motor 
vehicles per day using these facilities. A 
DPW report said this volume far exceeds the 
facilities’ rated capacity for safe travel. The 
planned six-lane highway would handle 
this volume, plus the anticipated traffic 
growth for a 20-year period. Volpe noted. 
The present bridge when constructed in 1936 
was considered adequate to permit passage 
of all vessels constructed up to that time 
and all that could be foreseen in the fu- 
ture. 

However, the great increase in the size of 
ships during and since World War II has 
exceeded the best naval forecast of that time. 
The bridge’s width of 60 feet also was con- 
sidered adequate for future traffic needs. 

But the 175 foot width of the present 
draw span, the direction of the present chan- 
nel and a point of land centered on the chan- 
nel some 1,000 feet downstream, all restrict 
the movement of large ships. This has re- 
sulted in a loss of business for the shipyard, 
loss of business to tradesmen, and loss of 
taxes to both Quincy and the State. The 
construction of the new lift-type span, in ad- 
dition to permitting the hipyard to bid on 
the biggest vessels being constructed and for 
those anticipated in the future, also would 
permit the oil farms upstream to get deliv- 
ery from the largest tankers. 


FEBRUARY 2, 1968, 
Mr. ROBERT V. LANEY, 
General Manager, General Dynamics, Quincy 
Division, Quincy, Mass. 

Dear MR. Laney: Now that the General 
Court has enacted, and the Governor has 
signed, both the Industrial Revenue Bond 
Act and the so-called Ship-yards Assessment 
Act, the Commonwealth is ready to initiate, 
at such time your company is ready to act, 
the necessary procedure to finance the ren- 
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ovated ship-yards at Quincy which you 
have been considering for so long a time. 

You have been assured by Governor Volpe 
of the State’s willingness to cooperate in the 
planning and construction phases of the 
bridge and highway projects in your area, 
as they would affect the construction of your 
new plant and the contracts you are antici- 
pating. It is my impression that the Depart- 
ment of Public Works has already adjusted 
some of its designs to meet that commit- 
ment. 

We have also assured you of our great in- 
terest in making competitive financing avail- 
able. Iam now able to extend that assurance, 
so that your firm might be able to take into 
consideration the availability of the indus- 
trial revenue bond financing in its compu- 
tation of construction and financing costs. 
The Massachusetts legislation makes avail- 
able financing at as competitive a rate as 
can be offered by any other state. 

You are to be assured that the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, the City of Quincy, 
and the Town of Braintree will expedite your 
request for an industrial revenue bond issue 
as soon as the necessary statutory and cor- 
porate prerequisites have been accomplished. 
I suggest that you inform us as soon as your 
construction plans and financing arrange- 
ments have been firmed. 

The State Industrial Finance Board, which 
met yesterday, has also expressed its interest 
in aiding your expansion efforts. You can, as 
well, be assured of their cooperation, 

It has been a pleasure, needless to say, 
working with you and your associates 
throughout the formulation and passage of 
the Revenue Bond Financing Act. It is not 
often, may I add, that such cooperation has 
been evidenced on any effort—particularly 
when the General Court extends itself, as it 
did, to work out the assessment procedure in 
the Shipyard Act so that you might be able 
to utilize the financing tool they had just 
devised. Thanks again for your cooperation, 
patience and assistance. Thanks, too, for the 
recent letter and its nice words to the mem- 
bers of my staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. W. SCHULENBERG, 
Commissioner. 
MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF 
PUBLIC WORKS, 
Boston, June 5, 1968. 
His Excellency JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

DEAR GOVERNOR VOLPE: Last September the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers notified this 
Department that it was authorized and pre- 
pared to proceed with the $12,500,000 navi- 
gation improvement project in Weymouth 
Fore River and Town River that would pro- 
vide a 35-foot deep channel from Nantasket 
Roads in Boston Harbor, through the Nar- 
rows and Nantasket Gut to the two rivers 
named. 

With the turning basins, berthing areas 
and anchorages provided for in the Corps of 
Engineers proposal, there can be no doubt 
as to its inestimable value to the Common- 
wealth and the communities of the South 
Shore. 

This Department, as agent for the Com- 
monwealth, was required to sign the cus- 
tomary assurance that the Commonwealth 
would provide the necessary easements, rights 
of way, etc., normal in such projects. 

This Department, through its Waterways 
Division, on September 15th sent letters to 
the City of Quincy, and the Towns of Hull 
and Weymouth, the three communities in- 
volved, asking for a like assurance from 
them. 

The City of Quincy, on April 9, 1968, trans- 
mitted its signed Assurance. 

The Town of Weymouth at a regular Town 
Meeting on March 12th, voted against ap- 
proval of the project. 

On March 20, 1968, we received a letter 
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signed by the Chairman and the other three 
members of the Weymouth Board of Select- 
men that they would actively support the 
project when it was brought before the next 
legally constituted regular or special Town 
Meeting, “scheduled for May or June”. 

So far the Town of Hull appears to have 
taken no action whatsoever. 

I respectfully request and urge Your Ex- 
cellency to bring the full weight of your 
office to bear on the officials of both Hull 
and Weymouth to make certain that such a 
beneficial project, at no cost to the Com- 
monwealth, is not lost by default. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD J. RIsBs, 
Commissioner. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I would like 
to point out, that I am going to vote for 
the conference report today because the 
alternative to its approval by this House 
is continued and accelerating inflation. 
So it really boils down to a Hobson’s 
choice. It is a question of which kind of 
tax do we want. Do we want a cruel in- 
flation tax that will take a bigger and 
bigger bite from the pockets of American 
taxpayers, particularly the low and mid- 
dle income groups, or will we enact the 
tax which would be provided for in the 
conference report and which makes spe- 
cial exemption for the low-bracket tax- 
payer and the poor? 

Members of the House know that I did 
not favor an expenditure cut in the mag- 
nitude of $6 billion, and on May 29, I 
moved this House to substitute a $4 bil- 
lion cut for the $6 billion reduction in the 
bill. My motion regrettably was rejected. 

I still wish that my motion could have 
prevailed, I can say that I feel much 
better about the expenditure cut provi- 
sions after having heard the presenta- 
tion earlier this afternoon by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The gentleman 
from Arkansas has again manifested his 
extensive and detailed knowledge of the 
Federal budget and has assured us that 
the lion’s share of the expenditure cuts 
can be made in the defense and research 
and development areas. He has shown 
that the $6 billion in reductions can be 
made without the adverse impact that 
we feared in those agencies such as the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, which in large 
measure administer the social welfare 
programs and the programs of deepest 
concern to our cities. 

With that assurance and because we 
must take some action to halt the cruel 
tax of inflation already upon us, which 
falls unmercifully on the poor and those 
with fixed retirement incomes, I will 
vote for the conference report. 

Unless we pass this legislation, which 
will be a major deterrent against infla- 
tion, we will be asking the low-income 
groups of Americans to pay the highest 
price of all. Inflationary price rises in 
the food, clothing, and drug store items 
hit them hardest since higher prices take 
a greater proportion of their limited in- 
comes. 

Inflation, of course, affects all Ameri- 
cans directly or indirectly. Those in the 
high-income levels, however, whether by 
salary or investment, usually have some 
relief or remedy available to them in the 
form of increased wages, higher divi- 
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dends and interest receipts, or other up- 
ward income adjustments. By contrast, 
inflation is most devastating to those 
who must rely entirely on fixed retire- 
ment incomes. 

For those living on average fixed in- 
comes, price increases in food, rent, and 
other necessities, frequently make it nec- 
essary for them to make real and diffi- 
cult sacrifices in order to obtain the 
necessities of life. These deprivations are 
the price they are paying for inflation 
in the later years of their lives. 

The Congress has recognized the plight 
of a good many of our citizens in this 
untenable position by voting upward ad- 
justments in social security payments 
from time to time. These adjustments, 
however, have barely kept pace with the 
rise in prices. Having earlier recognized 
the need of our older citizens for social 
security, let us not stand by while their 
limited funds are diminished by inflation. 
We have an obligation to them, and to 
all Americans, to endeavor to maintain 
the purchasing power of the dollar. We 
will be helping to meet that obligation 
by voting for this conference report. 

I am pleased that under the confer- 
ence. agreement the tax surcharge will 
not apply to individual taxpayers whose 
income are below specified levels. Some 
16 million taxpayers in the lowest income 
brackets will be completely exempt un- 
der this provision. For example, a mar- 
ried couple with two children, with an 
income of less than $5,000 a year, would 
pay no surcharge. And, of course, the 
one out of every four families in the 
United States who now pay no tax at all 
would still pay no tax under this legis- 
lation. It is personally gratifying to me 
that such exemptions have been placed 
in the bill to ease the burden of our low- 
income citizens and particularly those 
on fixed retirement incomes. 

In summary, I believe the provisions 
of this conference report, while I do not 
approve of everything in it by any 
means, is, on balance, legislation that 
must be passed. It will help to halt infla- 
tion, and I believe it will also serve to 
ease the current credit crunch and help 
to bring down the record high interest 
rates that now prevail in our economy. 
These high interest rates are particu- 
larly harsh on young families who aspire 
to homeownership and on small busi- 
nesses in their quest for needed capital. 

We really have no choice other than 
to vote for this conference report, and I 
urge its approval by the House. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr, Manon]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that my colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], may 
revise and extend his remarks following 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
planned to make the same request as 
has been made by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, be permitted to revise and extend 
his remarks at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may insert in the RECORD 
in connection with my remarks cer- 
tain tables which are explanatory of 
some of our fiscal problems. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps a 
little background from the standpoint 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
might be appropriate in connection with 
the debate on the pending conference 
report. 

During the last few years the Con- 
gress has embraced a tremendous 
amount of new legislation calling for 
the expenditure of many additional bil- 
lions of dollars. This has placed upon 
the Committee on Appropriations tre- 
mendous additional responsibilities. 
Overall Government expenditures, in- 
cluding all the new legislation, have been 
rising on the average at the rate of be- 
tween $15 and $20 billion a year in very 
recent years. 

Last year, we fought valiantly to re- 
duce the projected spending and appro- 
priations, and we were able to reduce 
fiscal 1968 expenditures by some $4.3 
billion below the President’s budget, and 
we were able to cut budgeted obligations 
by a much larger amount—something 
over $11 billion, overall. 

What have we done this year in the 
House of Representatives? In eight ap- 
propriations bills for fiscal 1969, includ- 
ing two reported to the House today, we 
have considered about $51 billion in 
budget requests for new obligational au- 
thority. From the eight bills—including 
the Departments of Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare bill, and the legisla- 
tive branch bill, which were approved by 
the Committee on Appropriations today 
and which are scheduled for considera- 
tion by the House next week—we will 
have reduced new appropriations or ob- 
ligational authority requests for the fis- 
cal year 1969 by nearly $6.4 billion. That 
is new budget obligational authority; 
that is appropriations. 

In the pending measure, it is proposed 
that we reduce appropriations or new 
budget obligational authority by not less 
than $10 billion. It would appear that we 
are moving toward the $10 billion fig- 
ure, and I believe there is reasonable 
basis for saying that we may achieve that 
portion of the package which is before us 


Now, with respect to some other fea- 
tures of the pending package, may I pref- 
ace by saying that it is fundamentally the 
responsibility of the Congress, primarily 
through its Committees on Appropria- 
tions, to deal with expenditures and ap- 
propriations. But we were confronted 
with a very unusual situation in view 
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of the crisis in fiscal matters involving 
not only the interests of this country but 
of the entire free world. So, at the re- 
quest of the President, the Director of 
the Budget, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Mitts and Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and others, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations joined in an effort to try 
to put together a package on taxes and 
spending which it was hoped the House 
would find acceptable as one means of 
dealing with a very critical national fis- 
cal situation. All were concerned that 
something had to be done, that some 
actions had to be taken. 

After numerous meetings and hearings 
and negotiations to come to some sort 
of an agreement as to how we could cut 
appropriations and expenditures further, 
we finally passed a resolution through 
the Committee on Appropriations 7 
weeks ago in which we provided for much 
of the package which is before us today. 
We did not vote on the tax portion of it, 
but we did vote for the appropriation or 
obligational authority cut of not less 
than $10 billion and we did vote for an 
expenditure cut not less than $4 billion 
rather than $6 billion. On the vote as to 
whether we should have a $6 billion cut 
in expenditures or a $4 billion cut, the 
vote was 23 for the $4 billion and 21 for 
the $6 billion. 

The committee resolution also em- 
braced the proposition of a study of 
carryover balances with the view to rec- 
ommended rescissions of not less than 
$8 billion.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Texas 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Then, on the final mo- 
tion on the $4 billion expenditure reduc- 
tion there were no votes against this cut 
in the Committee on Appropriations. 
Many who had voted for the $6 billion 
abstained from voting, but the vote was 
20 to 0 in favor of supporting the spend- 
ing reduction. So we have done what we 
could. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
of course, voted for substantially the 
same package, but in conference with 
the other body the conferees apparently 
found it impossible to come to an agree- 
ment, and a $6 billion expenditure cut 
was agreed upon in conference upon the 
insistence of the other body, and this is a 
part of the package embraced in the 
conference report now before us. 

Mr. Speaker, we can achieve a $10 
billion cut in appropriations. It will be 
very difficult for us to achieve the $6 
billion expenditure cut. I along with a 
majority of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee had favored the $4 billion figure. But 
we will do everything reasonably within 
our power to achieve the proposed re- 
ductions. I hope that we will pass this 
legislation today by a very heavy vote in 
order to put this House on record and 
make it clear to this country and to the 
world that we propose to protect the dol- 
lar and the economy of the country. 

Some people are worried about some of 
the new programs, our social programs 
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and other programs. I would say that in 

programs directly related to the subject 
of aid to the poor we have increased the 
expenditures since 1960 by three times. 
In 1960, Federal expenditures for the 
poor were some $9.5 billion. In 1963, the 
last year of the program under President 
Kennedy, it was $12.5 billion. For fiscal 
year 1968 it is estimated to total some 
$24.6 billion. According to the Presi- 
dent’s budget it is estimated that ex- 
penditures for these programs in aid to 
the poor will total this for fiscal year 
1969, about $27 billion. So it is clear that 
these expenditures have been going up 
very rapidly during these years. I will 
include some supporting statistics under 
leave to extend my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that if 
we want Federal programs, we ought to 
be willing to pay for them. If we are not 
willing to pay for them, then we should 
postpone them until we are willing to 
raise the taxes to pay for them. 

I hope this House will face up to this 
problem today and resolve not to launch 
programs for which Members are not 
willing to vote the revenues required to 
pay for them. If we make that point and 
nail down that fact and stay by it, then 
there is hope for the maintenance of 
fiscal and economic stability. Otherwise, 
it seems to me there is no real hope that 
We can preserve our economy and pre- 
serve the high rate of employment which 
our country now enjoys. 

This bill is only one step toward that 
goal. It is not the final step. It is only 
one step in a program which I hope will 
bring about an atmosphere in the House 
where Members will say: “If we vote to 
authorize a program, we will also vote 
to provide the revenues to fund the pro- 
gram.” Anything less than that, it seems 
to me, is unacceptable at a time of full 
employment and a booming economy. 

If this attitude can be achieved in Con- 
gress and in the country this measure 
will represent a real landmark in recent 
legislative history, 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
things that is disturbing to many of us 
who have not voted for these programs 
is the fact that many of the people here 
today who have voted for these programs 
should vote for this bill and should not 
vote against it. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not make these ex- 
penditures and did not vote for them. 
I think the people who have voted for 
these expenditures in previous years 
which have brought about this terrific 
deficit should vote for this package so 
to speak. But I still feel no obligation to 
vote for it because I have tried to warn 
the people of this country and this Con- 
gress and this Nation that we have a 
runaway situation here and we are 
spending money just like it were water 
and without any fiscal responsibilty. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, may I say 
to the gentleman from Florida I only 
have a limited amount of time? 

Mr. HALEY. I think the gentleman 
from Texas can get more time if he 
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desires to do so. There are people who 
will vote against this package who should 
vote for it. I do not feel obligated to do it 
because I have not made or voted for any 
of these expenditures to which reference 
has been made. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this is not 
just a problem of any one office. This 
problem imposes a responsibility upon 
all of us. We are in a very critical fiscal 
situation. I could find any number of 
excuses myself for saying that it was 
not my fault that we are in this situation. 
I did vote for and I know my friend, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
voted for certain of these programs. Re- 
gardless of how any Member voted, how- 
ever, all of us are responsible now for 
preventing the situation from getting 
worse than it presently is. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say to the gentleman from Arkansas that 
I voted against many of the expensive 
programs of recent years. But I feel 
we all have a responsibility to our coun- 
try and that how we may have voted is 
not the overriding consideration at the 
moment. I think it is imperative that 
we pass this bill and in good faith do 
everything we can to make it operate 
successfully. It is going to be painful in 
many instances, I am not arguing against 
necessary Federal spending. I am only 
saying that if we want to spend Federal 
dollars for various programs and proj- 
ects, let us have the moral courage and 
let us have the decency to vote for the 
revenues with which to pay for those 
programs. If we do not want to vote for 
the revenue necessary to carry out these 
programs, let the programs be postponed 
until we are willing to support them with 
increased revenue. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, last week, or week before last, 
did not the other body vote out a $5.6 
billion housing bill? And, today I under- 
stand that the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency voted out a $6 bil- 
lion housing bill. 

What would the gentleman from Texas 
suggest be done about that bill which will 
probably become the law before the 
end of this session and which will 
cost the taxpayers of the United States 
about $6 billion? 

Mr. MAHON. We must watch our step 
on these new authorizations because au- 
thorizations lead to spending. They are 
the seedbeds of Federal spending. And, if 
we do not have the necessary revenue let 
us not pass the authorization bills. I have 
not yet had an opportunity to study the 
new housing bill, but the figures involved 
would seem to be much too high. And 
there may be some new features that will 
require very careful consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 addi- 
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tional minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I have a deep regard and respect for 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
and for the entire Committee on Appro- 
priations. However, I do not believe it 
is quite accurate to state that the trouble 
we are in, and the difficulty we are now 
encountering in protecting our dollar is 
caused by the burgeoning social programs 
that will not be allowed by this bill. We 
get one assurance that none of the pro- 
grams that go to the poor, to the cities, 
and to the schoolchildren, and so forth, 
will be affected by the bill, and if that is 
so, then that assurance should be made 
definitely and clearly. 

But the gentleman very well knows 
that, coming up next Tuesday in this 
House, will be the appropriation measure 
on health, education, and welfare, and 
that there is not a single program in that 
measure that has not been cut back from 
what it was, and reduced beyond the 
1968 levels. 

It is one thing to suggest that these 
social programs are the thing that has 
put our Nation in trouble, but when we 
are asked to vote for taxes, then I say 
that I will vote for the taxes to support 
the programs, but I will not so vote when 
I know that the programs will be cut 
next week after we have voted for the 
taxes to pay for them. 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gentle- 
man from New York that all programs, 
generally speaking, are going to have to 
be cut, the defense program and other 
programs if the expenditure provision 
in the pending measure is to be reached. 

Mr. CAREY. And the school programs, 
and others. 

Mr. MAHON. Some of these social pro- 
grams are going to have to be reduced. 
But the fact is that we are spending vast 
sums at a rapidly accelerating rate in 
an effort to do something for the poor; 
$27 billion is estimated for the forthcom- 
ing fiscal year. 

In reading some of the newspaper ac- 
counts one would think that this Con- 
gress has never done anything for the 
poor, and for social programs when, as 
a matter of fact, the Congress has been 
most generous in this respect. Under 
leave granted, I will illuminate this 
point by inserting a table from the 
budget on expenditures for the various 
broad functions of the Government in 
the last 10 or 12 years. 

My plea is this: Let us raise the rev- 
enues and make it possible for us to fi- 
nance necessary programs that we insist 
upon having. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the distin- 
guished chairman very well knows that 
the increase in the gross national prod- 
uct between 1960 and 1968 would more 
than accommodate the additional rev- 
enues that come to this country to pay 
for that much of the programs, and for 
those people who need it. We have not 
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lost control of the funds that should be 
going to the poor, the gentleman knows 
where they are going, the gentleman 
knows the increase in the budget is for 
ae war, and that that is what has done 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I include three items: 

First. The resolution adopted by the 
Committee on Appropriations on May 1, 
approving the spending reduction pack- 
age involving $10 billion in appropria- 
tions—new budget authority—$¢4 billion 
in expenditures, and $8 billion in rescis- 
sions. 

Second. Some excerpts from remarks 
which I made in the House on February 
29, including supporting statistics, on 
the matter of Federal expenditures in 
aids to the poor. 

Third. A table from the President’s 
budget for 1969, showing expenditures— 
outlays—by various broad functional 
categories for the fiscal years 1958 
through 1967, actual, and estimated from 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

The material referred to follows: 

COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that in view of the 
compelling need to maintain price stability, 
strengthen the domestic economy, and 
strengthen the dollar at home and abroad, 
the legislative and executive branches of the 
Government, in the overall best interests of 
all the people of the Nation, should pursue a 
two-pronged fiscal policy of saving every 
budget dollar that can safely be saved and 
securing every dollar of additional revenue 
that can reasonably be secured. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations recommends the 
actions hereinafter set forth as necessary to 
assist in accomplishing these objectives. 

Sec, 2. The total of proposed appropria- 
tions and other new budget authority for the 
fiscal year 1969 should be reduced by not 
less than $10,000,000,000 below those esti- 
mated for that year in the budget for 1969, 
not counting the portion of actual appropria- 
tions and other new budget authority for 
such year that may exceed the budget esti- 
mates therefor for (1) special Vietnam costs, 
(2) trust funds, and (3) items (other than 
trust funds) included under the heading 
“relatively uncontrollable” in the table ap- 
pearing on page 15 of the budget for 1969. In 
the event such total reduction is not effectu- 
ated through appropriation and other spend- 
ing authority actions, the executive branch 
should take such further actions as will 
achieve not less than such total reduction, 
and such further amounts shall be rescinded. 

Sec. 3. Budget outlays (expenditures and 
net lending) during the fiscal year 1969 
should be reduced by not less than $4,000,- 
000,000 below those estimated for that year 
in the budget for 1969, not counting the por- 
tion of actual budget outlays for such year 
that may exceed the budget estimates there- 
of for (1) special Vietmam costs, (2) trust 
funds, and (3) items (other than trust 
funds) included under the heading “rela- 
tively uncontrollable” in the table appear- 
ing on page 15 of the budget for 1969. In the 
event such total reduction is not effectuated 
through actions by the legislative branch, 
the executive branch should take such fur- 
ther actions as will achieve not less than 
such total reduction. 

Sec, 4. The executive branch should cause 
a special study and analysis to be made of 
unobligated balances of appropriations and 
other budget authority available in the fiscal 
year 1969 which will remain available for 
use after June 30, 1969, and make a report 
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thereon to the Congress in connection with 

the budget for 1970, including specific recom- 

mendations for legislation to rescind not less 

than $8,000,000,000 of such unobligated bal- 

ances. 

EXCERPTS From RECORD oF FEBRUARY 29, 
1968, Paces 4778-4779. 

Mr. Speaker, in presenting these statistics 
on increased Federal spending in various 
aids to the poor over the past several years, 
I do not mean to suggest that I voted for or 
supported all of the programs or items of 
increase that make up the figures. The in- 
formation is based not on my views or votes, 
or on the views or votes of any other in- 
dividual Member of Congress, but rather on 
the basis of funds available under laws 
enacted—except, of course, as to the forth- 
coming fiscal year 1969, as to which the 
amounts are pending here in Congress in 
the fiscal 1969 budget. 

In fiscal year 1960, the last full fiscal 
year of President Eisenhower's administra- 
tion, the Federal Government provided aid 
to the poor of some $9.5 billion. 

In fiscal year 1963, the last full fiscal year 
of President Kennedy's administration, the 
Federal Government provided some $12.5 bil- 
lion in aid to the poor. 

For the current fiscal year 1968, we have 
already provided, in aids to the poor, some 
$24.6 billion, and the President, in his budg- 
et for fiscal year 1969, has requested funds 
for various aids to the poor totaling about 
$27,700,000,000. 

These totals rather dramatically show, in 
capsule form, the rapid growth of Federal 
aids to the poor in rural areas and in the 
cities alike. These are only Federal funds; 
there would be billions additional in State 
and local funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my plea that we ad- 
just ourselves to the necessity of fixing 
priorities, reducing Federal outlays where- 
ever reasonably possible, and being willing 
to seriously consider raising the necessary 
revenues to pay for the programs which Con- 
gress continues to support. 

If Congress supports these various pro- 
grams, and if Congress votes for the pro- 
grams, it would seem to me that, especially 
at this time of relatively high national pros- 
perity, Congress should undertake to raise 
the revenues necessary to pay for the pro- 
grams, 

In further elaboration of the totals repre- 
senting Federal aids to the poor in various 
programs, and other pertinent figures, I am 
including selected tabulations listing vari- 
ous amounts on the basis presented in the 
President's budget message of last month: 
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SUMMARY OF SELECTED DATA ON FEDERAL AIDS TO THE 
POOR AND OTHER DATA 


[tn billions of dollars} 


1960 1963 1968 1969 


1. Federal aid to the poor (all 


agencies). 9.5 12.5 24.6 27.7 


1961 1964 1968 1969 


5.1 13.9 15.6 
3.3 4.7 11.6 12.3 
7.5 9.9 19.2 22.2 


2. Federal outlays for health (all 
ai 


programs (all agencies). 
4. Federal aids to urban areas (all 


agencies). 


Note: These items cannot be added to a total because there is 
duplication involved; for example, the education, health, and 
t — programs which aid the poor are included in their 
res ve categories and in the poverty category; some of the 
education funds go for educating doctors, and these expenditures 
are included also in health. 


FISCAL YEAR 1969 AS A PERCENT OF PRIOR YEARS 


1969 1969 1969 
over over over 
1968 1964 1961 
1. Federal aid to the +113 14220 290 
2. Federal outlay for +112 +305 7380 
3. Education, training, and r 
programs +1 +260 +370 
4. Federal aids to urban areas +115 +224 +296 
1 1969 over 1963. 
2 1969 over 1960. 


The tables following contain supporting 
details for each of these four selected 
categories: 

1, FEDERAL AID TO THE POOR (ALL AGENCIES)! 


New obligational authority for Federal funds; expenditures for 
trust funds 


Un billions of dollars] 
1960 1963 1968 1969 
Education e ZDA ee 
n 
Heal SES 9 41 47 
Social insurance trust funds 
PPTP $ 5.3 7.9 8.9 
Other cash benefit payments 4.3, 81 67 7.0 
Other social welfare and economic 
i oO; LO Ze 229 
9.5 12.5 246 27.7 


t From p. 36 of the 1969 budget. de rg for fiscal years 1961 
and 1964 are not immediately available, but in process of com- 


pletion. 
Less than $50,000,000. 
BUDGET “OUTLAYS” BY FUNCTION, 1958-69 
Un millions of dollars] 


June 20, 1968 


2. FEDERAL OUTLAYS FOR HEALTH (ALL AGENCIES) 1 
[In billions of dollars] 


1961 1964 1968 1969 


A. Development of health resources. 1.1 1.8 2.8 3.2 
eee, 
A TEATE 


B. Provision of hospital and 
ices. 


medical services 2.7 2.9 10.4 11.7 
„ ee ed Ee 5.1 5.8 
Medical assistance (includ- 

ing medicaid)... ..-..... iS’ SPER eae 
Other services (mainly VA 
E 2.4 2.4 3.5 3.8 
C. Prevention and control of health 

problems e 7 

Total, all health programs... 4.1 5.1 13.9 15.6 


1 Expenditures for both Federal funds and trust funds. (See 
7 ny budget analysis of Federal health programs for further 
etail.. 


3. FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND 
RELATED PROGRAMS (ALL AGENCIES)! (BUDGET AU- 


THORI 
k Un billions of dollars} 
1961 1964 1968 1969 
Preschool, elementary, and sec- 
TT 06 9.7 2.9 3.0 
Higher education 1.4 2.1 44 4.5 


Vocational education, work training, 
and ti adult or continuing 


1 Source: The special budget analysis of Federal education 
7 — and rela programs; 1961 and 1964 figures are, 
ga 


4. FEDERAL AIDS TO URBAN AREAS: GRANTS-IN-AID AND 
DIRECT PROGRAMS (ALL AGENCIES)! 


Un billions of dollars] 


Agency 1961 1964 1968 1969 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 2 22 RY 82 8.9 
Department of H 
lopment.._..._._._. nn e. 
Department of Transportation nee 20 Se ae 
Veterans’ Administration LS 7 24 26 
Office of Economic Opportunity 1. 3 1.6 
Other agencies 1.6 2.5 3.2 3.5 
Total, all agencies. . 7.5 9.9 19.2 22.2 


‘Source: Department of Housing and Urban Development 
Urban areas are defined to include communities of 2,500 or more. 


Description 


pace research and technol 
and agricultural resources 
Natural resources 


8 allowances... --------- 


Actual 

1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
44,461 46,667 45,848 47,532 51,179 82.275 
2.912 2790 3,810 3.22 4,04 4279 
89 145 401 74 1,27 2.285 
2,541 4,718 2,893 2,877 3,491 4,398 
1.2 1,23 10% 162% 1,70 1.807 
2922 4367 4,643 4929 5,183 5.516 
"36 30 21 157 160 193 
15,763 18,019 19,105 22,368 23,963 25,677 
375 550 659 740 842 953 
5,076 5,183 5,063 5,392 5,378 5,666 
6,936 7,070 8,299 8108 8321 9215 
1010 1,158 1,332 1,508 1,653 1,799 
2, 076 —2, 239 —2, 272 —2, 508 —2, 547 —2, 666 
81,177 89, 693 90, 385 96, 717 104,660 111,465 


Estimate 

1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
53,682 49,586 56,771 70,095 76,491 79, 792 
4.434 4,196 4,343 4,110 4,330 4.478 
4,171 5,091 5,932 5,424 4, 804 4,574 
4,545 4, 032 2,764 3, 156 4.412 4,474 
2, 042 2,140 2, 167 2,113 2,416 2, 483 
6, 283 7,043 6, 789 7. 308 7,695 7,996 
151 116 442 578 698 1, 248 
27.201 28.143 33,194 39,512 46, 396 51, 945 
1,109 1,309 2,449 3, 602 4,157 4, 364 
5, 552 5,634 5,707 6, 366 6,798 7,131 
9,810 10,358 11,285 12,548 13,535 14, 400 
2,072 231 2, 316 2, 452 2,618 2.827 
100 1,950 
—2,931 —3,164 —3,421 —4,022 —4, 891 —5, 049 
118, 122 116,715 130,740 153,238 169, 856 182, 797 


June 20, 1968 
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BUDGET “OUTLAYS” BY FUNCTION, 1958-69—Continued 


Un millions of dollars] 
Actual Estimate 
Description 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 
Net boning: 
050 National defense 1 —12 —7 —4¹ ® —64 —31 —3 —1 —3 —2 —4 
150 International affairs and finance es 433 418 —235 127 528 —95 —283 —21 100 540 716 675 
350 Agriculture and agricultural resources 472 700 457 462 648 731 642 71 91i 1,221 899 1,135 
400 Natural resources. 3 6 11 18 21 18 23 16 19 19 16 7 
500 Commerce and transportati 56 27 74 193 145 139 275 193 138 1 125 
550 Housing and community development. 165 1,064 1,078 64 490 —1,012 —301 —147 1,984 1,708 3, 257 1,355 
0 ͤ ͤ— — 1 1 2 19 32 572 21 —538 
700 Education 155 180 204 201 231 288 225 229 376 445 384 335 
800 Veterans benefits and se: 261 245 363 296 248 —146 129 88 214 532 370 211 
900 General government. —12 —14 —15 —3 —8 —11 -l 16 5 2 —40 —37 
c e E r 1,54 2,659 1,882 1,198 2,351 —145 545 1,249 3,832 5,176 5,779 3, 265 
Total, expenditures and net lending 82,720 92,352 92,268 97,915 107,011 111,320 118,667 117,966 134,572 158,414 175,635 186, 062 


Less than $500,000, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has again 
expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, today I speak 
not as a partisan, not as a Republican, 
but as an American deeply concerned for 
my country. I approach this vote with no 
thought about what bearing it may have 
upon my future service in the Congress. 
I am interested only in service to my 
country. 

I wish to add that nothing I say today 
is intended to be critical of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues or any other Member. 

Mr. Speaker, enactment of H.R. 15414 
will constitute the first real step that this 
Congress and this administration have 
taken toward fiscal responsibility. The 
bill limits expenditures during fiscal 
1969. It goes further to provide a multi- 
billion-dollar cut in appropriations pro- 
vided by Congress in prior years. Here is 
the foundation upon which we can build 
a sound economy, and it is only with a 
sound economy that we will be able to 
accomplish all of the necessary and de- 
sirable projects that are required in this 
country. 

I view this vote as the most important 
of my service in the House. 

It marks the turning point in the fiscal 
policy of the United States. 

It can mean the difference between a 
new era of prosperity or an international 
economic disaster of the proportions of 
1931. 

And if I am correct in this appraisal, 
it can mean the difference between an 
opportunity to build political stability 
and peace and the inevitablity of politi- 
cal upheaval and war. 

The most casual student of modern 
history recognizes that Hitler’s rise to 
power and all of the evil consequences 
leading to World War II were an inevi- 
table outgrowth of financial decisions 
made in Europe and America during the 
dark days of 1929, 1930, and 1931. We are 
wanes equally important decisions here 

J. 

I tell you that this vote is more im- 
portant than the political future of any 
Member of Congress. 

I care not whether any one of us is 
sitting in this chamber in 1969, for the 
defeat next fall of any one or all of us 
would be a small price to pay if we here 
today reestablish sound fiscal policies in 
the United States and worldwide con- 
fidence in the dollar. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not really be- 


Source: Table 17, on p. 540, President's 1969 budget. 


lieve that a vote for budget cuts, for a 
temporary surtax and for reduced deficit 
spending will bring vengeance from the 
voters, I am confident that the American 
people are sick and tired of inflation. 
They are worried about the value of their 
dollars. They know that recent wage in- 
creases have been more than absorbed 
by rising costs, And over 20 million Amer- 
icans who live on the fixed incomes of 
retirement or disability are desperately 
anxious for us to stop inflation. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, the American people will wel- 
come an end to reckless spending and 
they will accept the tax increase because 
they know that their government, like 
their own households, must tighten the 
belt when the going is rough. 

I have observed the efforts of some of 
my colleagues to rationalize and explain 
away their desire to vote against a tax 
increase in an election year. 

I have observed their efforts to depre- 
ciate the importance of the budget lim- 
itations that accompany the tax increase. 

The fact is that the budget limitations 
constitute a major turning point in our 
fiscal policy. 

This compromise package will hold 
spending at a level $6 billion below the 
level anticipated in the 1969 budget. This 
is a ceiling that can be breached only if 
unexpected costs of the war in Vietnam, 
the social security program, veterans 
benefits or interest on the debt require 
more money than we now anticipate. 
This is historic. The spending of this 
Government has increased steadily year 
by year from $92 billion in 1960 to $176 
billion in 1968 and a proposed $186 bil- 
lion in the next fiscal year. 

Today we will say “stop.” This is the 
limit. This is the turning point. 

We are leveling off and we are going 
to reduce. 

We are going to reduce because there 
is more to the fiscal packet than this 
spending limitation. There is a require- 
ment for $10 billion in reductions in new 
authorizations. We are not going to add 
those $10 billion to the President’s check- 
ing account. We are cutting back. More- 
over, Mr. Speaker, we are taking back 
some of the money that is already in that 
checking account. We are saying that we 
gave you too much in years gone by. Re- 
view your needs. Review your priorities. 
And tell us where we can take back $8 
billion that is already in your checking 
account. 

As our distinguished Chairman of the 


Appropriations Committee, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Manon], has 
pointed out time and time again, the 
President can spend only what we make 
available. Here is a major turning point 
in fiscal history, for we are not only re- 
fusing to make available all that the 
President wishes—we are taking back 
part of the money that a too generous 
Congress has authorized in the past. 

In addition, the bill contains impor- 
tant restrictions upon the size of the 
Federal payroll. 

INTERNATIONAL CONSIDERATION 


A few years ago in an historical elec- 
tion campaign we heard a great deal 
about the prestige of the United States— 
about whether other people in other 
lands loved us or respected us. At the 
time I thought it the most futile and 
foolish issue. But there is a relationship 
between nations that is important, and 
we are discussing that relationship here 
today. We do not need to be or expect 
to be loved by anyone, but we are de- 
pendent upon others. We are dependent 
upon their willingness to go along with 
us in this time of financial difficulty so 
that the value of the dollar and the 
stability of international financial trans- 
actions can be preserved. And they will 
go along with us only if they have rea- 
son to believe that we are mending our 
ways, that we are worthy of confidence, 
that the dollar is going to be protected 
by sound and sensible financial policies 
here at home. We cannot ask the rest of 
the world to protect the dollar if we fail 
to do so ourselves. And that is another 
issue to be decided here today. 

I remind you that for 40 years the 
liberal economists have told us not to 
worry about the public debt because we 
owe it to ourselves. Now we find that 
we owe a great deal of it to men and 
women in France, Sweden, Britain, and 
Switzerland, and they require assurance 
that we are not going to wipe out the 
value of their investment in the Amer- 
ican dollar. 

BOW AMENDMENT REVIEWED 


I think it is appropriate today to re- 
view the development of the expenditure 
limitation in the 89th and 90th Con- 
gresses. I have often felt that I was trav- 
eling on a lonely road. Time after time 
I offered the expenditure limit as an 
amendment to fiscal 1967 appropriations, 
only to be defeated on each occasion. 
Few were willing to face the fiscal facts. 
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Yet had those amendments been ac- 
cepted, we would have forestalled almost 
$6 billion of Federal spending in fiscal 
1967. 

Last year there was more company 
along the road. The expenditure limit 
was adopted on two appropriation bills 
and on the continuing resolution which 
permitted agencies to continue operation 
while Congress completed work on ap- 
propriations. If the amendment had been 
adopted on each of the 1968 appropria- 
tion bills, we would have forestalled an- 
other $6 billion in Federal spending. As 
the House finally approved it on House 
Joint Resolution 888, it would have pre- 
cluded spending of an even $5 billion. 

Unfortunately, the other body would 
not agree to the limitation. After long 
weeks of conference, we concluded the 
session last year with an amended ver- 
sion of House Joint Resolution 888— 
Public Law 90-218—which proposed to 
reduce obligations by 2 percent for per- 
sonnel and by 10 percent for other con- 
trollable programs. 

At that time it was estimated that 
Public Law 90-218 would reduce obliga- 
tions by $6.1 billion this year. That re- 
duction, coupled with $5.1 billion that 
Congress cut from the 1968 appropria- 
tion bills, made a total estimated reduc- 
tion of $11.2 billion in obligations that 
could be incurred this year. The cutback 
was estimated to reduce spending this 
year by more than $4 billion. 

Results have not been as good as we 
had hoped, but we did lay the ground 
for the measure we hope to adopt today. 
This year the expenditure limitation has 
won recognition as one of the most im- 
portant means of controlling the fiscal 
excesses of a spendthrift administration 
and an overly generous Congress. It has 
been adopted on four of the six regular 
appropriation bills considered by the 
House this year, on two occasions by 
unanimous action. Even more important 
is the fact that it was adopted by the 
other body as the Smathers-Williams 
amendment to H.R. 15414 when the tax 
extension proposal was debated. 

If during the last 3 years Congress 
could have seen the wisdom of enacting 
an expenditure limitation such as I pro- 
posed on each appropriation bill, our 
fiscal house today would be in order, in- 
flation would be under control, our dollar 
would be safe from attack overseas, and 
Congress would not be called upon to 
impose a temporary surtax. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing I want to say 
that I have worked hard for this pro- 
posal for the past 5 months. I am grati- 
fied that it is being debated today as a 
proper and useful congressional tool for 
controlling expenditures. I come here 
from the hospital to cast my vote for it. 
I believe this is the most important vote 
of my career. I hope there will be an 
overwhelming vote in favor of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I will support the conference report 
on H.R. 15414. I do so reluctantly. I do so 
with lament and regret. No one likes to 
raise taxes. But I have a strong feeling 
that my position is a responsible one. If 
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especially in an election year is the right 
thing to do because it relates to resolu- 
tion of serious fiscal problems. 

I think that now is the time to relate 
the facts and factors and discuss some 
evident reasons for this tax hike. 

There is no doubt that the tax increase 
part of H.R. 15414 has been made neces- 
sary by an irresponsible and reckless fis- 
cal policy on the part of an administra- 
tion that called for expenditures without 
asking for ways and means to pay the 
bill. Since 1965 the cost of living has gone 
up over 8.5 percent. Since 1964 the gen- 
eral price level is well over 10 percent. 
Since 1960 the Federal budget has in- 
creased over 100 percent. The 89th Con- 
gress alone boosted expenditures almost 
$60 billion over any previous budget with- 
out meeting its responsibilities to pro- 
vide the necessary revenue for the $60 
billion increase. 

Could there be a worse record? 

The result is clear. We have had in- 
flation— massive inflation. 

In this, the 90th Congress, I have con- 
sistently fought to reduce spending. Last 
year over $6 billion was cut. This year 
I joined with several other Members in 
calling for another $6.5 billion budget 
cut. However, the effects of the extrava- 
gant spending of the 89th Congress and 
the built-in budget increases that Con- 
gress enacted, have now caught up with 
us. 
The only responsible thing to do is to 
act to protect the value of the dollar; 
to protect the fixed incomes and savings 
of our retired citizens; to protect our citi- 
zens against inflation which could de- 
stroy our country. 

This is why I will support the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 15414. 

But today I would like to discuss in 
more detail our fiscal policy and what 
must be done to maintain a stable econ- 
omy. 

There is no doubt that the decision of 
the House today is of the utmost im- 
portance. This is so because it signals a 
dramatic change in our fiscal policy. It 
can bring our fiscal situation back from 
the edge of disaster to a position of 
safety and potential strength. Today we 
are hopefully not only reducing current 
expenditures, but we are also reducing 
past and future authorizations. We are 
saying, too much money has been au- 
thorized in the past. Someone has been 
irresponsible and now it is time to “fish 
or cut bait.” 

But our action today is not enough. 
There is no doubt that overall tax re- 
form is needed. This administration, de- 
spite all of its promises, has refused to 
make any recommendation in this area. 
In fact, the 89th Congress created ad- 
ditional tax loopholes. The oil depletion 
allowance must be drastically reduced. 
Depletion allowances for clay and shale, 
increased in 1966, should be reduced. 
Many of the more wealthy people in 
this country also find the present tax 
code advantageous and escape with 
little or no tax payment. 

I urge the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to promptly begin hearings on tax 
reform legislation. There is a desperate 
need to provide for a more equitable tax 
burden. Today it is the middle-income 
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person, the hard-working wage earner, 
the farmer, the small businessman, who 
bear most of the tax burden in this 
country. The tax burden should be fair- 
ly shared. This is not true today. 

Congress must now reassert its in- 
fluence in the determination of future 
fiscal policy. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
said recently: 

What is required is a clear cut acknowl- 
edgement by all of us who participate in 
Federal policy making that our objective is 
establishing firm control over the course of 
fiscal developments. 

To establish this kind of control requires 
first and foremost the active cooperation and 
participation of the Administration. The first 
step must be the Administration’s formula- 
tion of recommendations for basic changes 
in Federal programs. Only the Administra- 
tion is in a position to undertake this chore 
efficiently and expeditiously. The Congress’ 
job then would be to evaluate and to act 
upon these recommendations. 


I agree with the chairman—the Con- 
gress today is not in a position to make 
the kind of recommendation needed. But 
I firmly believe this must be changed. 
Congress must give itself the resources 
of staff and funds needed to establish 
this capability. The constant encroach- 
ment of the executive which we all bring 
is our own fault. 

We have given the executive all the 
automatic data processing and informa- 
tion handling equipment it has requested. 
Yet the Congress uses automatic data 
processing equipment only for making 
out our payroll. We need this equipment 
and the necessary personnel so that we 
will have the needed information to act 
responsibly on fiscal policy. Now we con- 
sider each appropriate bill, each au- 
thorization bill on an ad hoc basis. Sel- 
dom do we have projections as to the 
probable economic effect of our action. 
Seldom do we have information on what 
effect advance authorization will have. 
Seldom do we know what effect the built- 
in increase will have. 

It is time we wake up and get the 
resources we need to act intelligently 
and responsibly. Only then will Con- 
gress play the kind of role it should in 
determining economic policy. 

Until we realize this goal, Congress 
will continue to operate under a handi- 
cap. But even with this handicap we 
must do what we can. That is why I be- 
lieve a “yes” vote today is important. 

It is a clear statement by the House 
that we intend to play a larger role in the 
determination of economic policy in the 
future. It is a clear statement that we 
are serious about restoring some sanity 
to fiscal policy. It is a clear statement 
that we mean to protect the value of the 
American dollar. It is a clear statement 
that we do not intend to allow a fiscal 
crisis of this proportion to develop again. 

The 89th Congress was wrong. It failed 
to provide realistic leadership in fiscal 
policy. It was irresponsible. I am proud 
to say that I am a Member of a Congress 
which is acting responsibly. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
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objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the tax bill primarily proposes 
to raise an additional $10 billion in new 
taxes and reduce expenditures by $6 bil- 
lion. Why is this before us? For one rea- 
son, we are facing what will amount to 
a deficit of approximately $30 billion. 
The Government, therefore, must borrow 
this amount of money in order to operate. 
What does this mean to the average 
citizen? It means that interest rates have 
gone sky high, because of the great com- 
petition for money with the Government 
in the money market. This, in and of 
itself, has a great deal to do with the 
spiraling cost of living in this country. 

The administration says that one rea- 
son we need the tax increase is because 
of the galloping increase in the cost of 
living—better known as inflation. 

But if the administration is really con- 
cerned about the deficit or inflation then 
why did it squeal like a stuck pig when 
the $6 billion reduction in expenditures 
was added to this bill? 

But the truth of all of this is that 
there is not going to be any expenditure 
reduction. The Federal budget for this 
year is $10 billion more than it was last 
year. So even if we cut this back $6 bil- 
lion, the President is still getting an in- 
crease of $4 billion over last year’s 
budget. If he is serious about our finan- 
cial problems, let him recognize and 
admit that the Federal Government is 
responsible for the mess. Let him amend 
his budget and put the Federal house 
in order, and there will not be any need 
for a tax increase. 

It is appropriate to ask: When will the 
proposed $6 billion cut take effect? Re- 
member that we are on a fiscal-year basis. 
That means that the Federal budget runs 
from July 1 to the following June 30. 
Will President Johnson spend to the hilt 
and leave it to the next President in Jan- 
uary to absorb the spending cuts. The 
bill does not prorate the spending cuts 
equally during the fiscal year. This is a 
real failure in the legislation. No one 
knows when the cuts will be made. 

Further, there is absolutely no assur- 
ance that the spending cuts will be ap- 
plied to the deficit at all. I am afraid 
that we will simply be transferring the 
purchasing power of the people to the 
Federal Government and here, the tax 
increase will be spent in another wild 
spending spree. Inflation will go right on 
and the people will be the poorer for it. 

So, our problem is not one of inade- 
quate revenues but excessive Government 
spending. A tax increase will just give 
the Government that much more to 
spend. 

At all levels of government, we are 
facing the problem of determining prior- 
ities. The demands on government are so 
great that there simply is not enough 
revenue available to do everything that 
might be desirable. We must limit our- 
selves to what is necessary today and 
defer what can be put off until a later 
date. This, the administration steadfastly 
refuses to do. 

I have agonized over this problem and 
now the day of reckoning is here. I con- 
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clude that the administration has not 
done all it could do in its stewardship 
of the taxpayers’ money. I conclude that 
the Federal budget can be cut by many 
billions of dollars. I conclude that the tax 
burden carried by the people of this 
country is already too heavy and that it 
should not be increased until everything 
possible has been done to cut out the ex- 
cessive, wasteful, and unnecessary spend- 
ing from the Federal budget. 

Consequently, I shall vote against the 
President’s tax increase bill. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
opposition to the conference report on 
H.R. 15414, the Revenue and Expendi- 
ture Control Act of 1968. The conferees 
on H.R. 15414 would deal with the money 
problems facing our Nation and our 
economy by restraining private and pub- 
lic spending through imposing a 10-per- 
cent income tax surcharge coupled with 
a mandatory reduction in expenditures 
for fiscal year 1969 of $6 billion from that 
estimated in the President’s budget. To 
the extent that Congress does not reduce 
appropriations for current expenditure 
the President would be required to furth- 
er reduce actual spending to reach the 
limit. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said about 
the need for this income tax surcharge 
and expenditure limitation. It is stated 
that there is a need to increase Govern- 
ment tax receipts so as to put the brakes 
on inflation and help our balance-of- 
payments deficit. It is argued that there 
is a need to cut back Government spend- 
ing because it too contributes to the fac- 
tors which heat up the economy and tend 
to cause inflation. 

I question this approach to putting 
our economic house in order. I recognize 
the need is strong to protect the integrity 
of our fiscal system and to insure the 
soundness of the dollar. But no one has 
been able to say what governmental pro- 
grams on the domestic, civilian side of 
our budget would be affected by this $6 
billion cut. We must agree that the cut 
will have little if any effect on our mili- 
tary budget. And I am fearful that the 
effect of such action will be to further 
impair the efforts of the many programs 
which the Congress has approved to im- 
prove conditions for and the welfare of 
our people. Particularly those who are in 
greatest need for assistance. 

Those favoring the proposal before us 
say that approval of this measure by the 
Congress would display fiscal responsi- 
bility. But, Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
approval of this measure by the Con- 
pos would display social irresponsibil- 

y. 

The effect of this approach to cutting 
expenditure is to continue the wholesale, 
meat ax approach in cutting appropria- 
tions measures. Such an approach is not 
a sign of fiscal responsibility. Further, 
the proposal would require and delegate 
to the executive branch of Government 
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the responsibility of reaching the $6 bil- 
lion figure where the Congress fails to do 
so. This is an improper delegation of 
responsibility and authority from the 
legislative branch to the executive 
branch. 

I have voted against across-the-board 
cuts and will continue to do so until it 
is clearly indicated where the cuts to be 
made and that the cuts are justified. 

Rather than the proposal before us, it 
would be much more appropriate for the 
Congress to take a good hard look at 
many of our Government programs. To 
approach them with a view of the pres- 
ent-day needs of our country. 

I believe that the most pressing issue 
is the need for tax reform. Let us not 
ignore the facts. There have been spread 
across the record too many cases where 
our present taxing system is unfair and 
unjust. Far too many examples have 
been cited where individuals and corpo- 
rations having very high incomes pay 
little or no taxes because of depletion, 
depreciation, capital gains, and other 
loopholes and tax-sheltered income. 

The Internal Revenue Service reports 
that in calendar year 1964 there were 35 
individual returns filed with adjusted 
gross incomes of $500,000 and over, on 
which no Federal income tax was paid. 
These returns represented a total ad- 
justed gross income of $75.2 million. This 
surcharge will add nothing in the way of 
income to the Federal Government when 
applied to cases such as these, for a sur- 
charge on no tax liability still amounts 
to nothing. 

Many corporations enjoy unusual spe- 
cial privileges under our tax laws, while 
most corporations pay at the rate of 48 
percent. One example of the special privi- 
leges is that extended to oil companies. 
In 1964 the U.S. income taxes of the 22 
largest oil companies when taken to- 
gether reveal that on a combined gross 
profit of $5,179,036,000 the Federal tax 
amounted to $240,529,000. This is a rate 
of about 4 percent of gross income before 
Federal tax. Income after all taxes, that 
is foreign and some State tax, was $3,- 
873,836,000; about 74 percent of gross. It 
is shocking that the largest oil companies 
pay a smaller percentage of their net in- 
comes in taxes than small businessmen, 
workers, and farmers. The man in the 
lowest tax bracket pays 14 percent of his 
net income in taxes. 

It is astounding when one looks at the 
net income before tax of many of these 
companies and at the same time the 
Federal tax paid. One major oil company 
paid no Federal taxes for the years 1962 
through 1966 while its net earnings be- 
fore tax during that period was from a 
low of $56,747,000 to a high of $127,- 
384,000. Another oil company for the 
years 1962, 1963, and 1964 had a total 
net income before tax of $88,544,000. Not 
only did this company not pay any Fed- 
eral taxes but it received tax credits for 
those 3 years amounting to $4,358,000. 

These are just a few examples of the 
special privileges which many of our 
large corporations enjoy. Similar privi- 
leges and loopholes are found in other 
areas of our tax laws. 

I believe that it is also necessary that 
we take a hard look at the subsidy pro- 
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grams, many of which by present-day 
standards are no longer needed and cer- 
tainly cannot be considered as evidence 
of fiscal responsibility. On numerous oct- 
casions the attention of the Congress has 
been directed to the farm subsidies which 
costs our taxpayers hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year. Earlier this year it 
was reported that 6,579 farming opera- 
tions, each of which were paid in excess 
of $25,000, received a grand total of 
$333,127,693 in 1967. Of these, five opera- 
tions were paid over $1 million each, 15 
were paid between $500,000 and $1 mil- 
lion, and 388 farming operations were 
paid between $100,000 and $500,000 each. 
Many of these payments were made to 
corporate-type farming operations not to 
produce crops. This at a time when so 
many go hungry and suffer from mal- 
nutrition. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it important that 
those of us who are in Congress recog- 
nize and realize that the bulk of the taxes 
in our Nation come out of the pockets of 
the wage earners. The bulk of the taxes 
come out of the pockets of those who 
are in the low- and middle-economic 


groups. 

Seventy-two percent of all the income 
taxes paid by individuals to the Federal 
Government are paid by those who earn 
less than $15,000; 22 percent of the taxes 
are paid by those who have net taxable 
income of less than $7,000; and 50 per- 
cent of the income taxes are paid by 
those with incomes between $7,000 and 
$15,000. 

The proposal before us imposes a flat, 
across the board surcharge on individual 
and corporate taxes. It has no relation 
to the ability to pay. The proposed ex- 
penditure cut will undoubtedly affect 
many of the much needed domestic pro- 
grams which are so vital to our people. 
While I support sound fiscal policy, I do 
not believe that this measure is an exam- 
ple of sound policy and shall therefore 
vote against the adoption of the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 15414. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the enactment of H.R. 15414, the tax 
surcharge and spending reduction pack- 
age, would be a faltering step forward. 
It is late; perhaps 2 years late. It poses 
dangers. It could provoke recessionary 
tendencies and rising unemployment and 
underemployment. It represents a cut 
upon a cut and none can say the cities, 
education, and social programs will not 
be further cut at a time when a national 
crisis urges—nay demands—that these 
programs for the poor and the cities 
should be expanded dramatically. This 
is why I supported a $4 billion cut in 
spending 


Also, there is no guarantee that this 
bill will come in time to halt the infla- 
tion that has already hurt millions of 
Americans. 

It is additionally clear that the Execu- 
tive and the Congress have been seriously 
derelict in not acting long since. Both 
have oversold the value of the bill for 
somewhat different reasons. It is no 
panacea. 
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Should the bill stimulate a recession 
or brake the forward momentum of the 
economy, there is no assurance that the 
Federal Reserve, the administration, and 
the Congress will show the flexibility and 
the capacity to act promptly to remedy 
recessionary forces. It is not clear that 
the lesson has been learned that we need 
flexible fiscal and monetary policies with 
the capacity to act responsively and 
quickly. 

Nonetheless—and not withstanding 
these risks and dangers—failure to enact 
this tax surcharge and spending reduc- 
tion package could lead to an interna- 
tional monetary crisis. It could lead to 
devaluation here and abroad. The dollar 
is not just our domestic currency—as 
David Rockefeller has pointed out—but 
it is the vehicle for conducting the bulk 
of the world’s trade and roughly a third 
of the official reserves of foreign coun- 
tries are now held in the form of dollars. 

Failure to enact this bill could lead to 
further significant inflation affecting 
middle-income families and over 20 mil- 
lion Americans on fixed incomes and sav- 
ings; it could lead to higher interest 
rates; it could seriously depress housing 
starts. 

Action today will not only reduce a 
deficit in fiscal year 1969—which without 
it could reach $25 to $30 billion; it is vital 
to our critical balance-of-payments 
problems. 

Let it be remembered that our trade 
surplus is negative without foreign aid 
and about zero with foreign aid. This is 
critical and serious. 

Prices are rising at the most rapid rate 
since the early stages of the Korean war. 
Interest rates have reached the highest 
levels in a century, we are risking distor- 
tions in the credit market, and we are 
witnessing speculation and gambling 
with high daily volumes on the stock and 
over-the-counter markets. 

Above all, our decision today is pivotal 
as it will show to the world and the cen- 
tral bankers whether we can take basic 
fiscal steps. Its rejection, some believe, 
could be catastrophic. Its passage could 
restore some needed confidence to the 
health, the integrity, and the belated 
capacity of our free enterprise system to 
act. 

I hope we will not forget, with passage 
of the bill, the vital need for tax reform, 
for standby flexible fiscal powers. I hope 
we will recognize the need for major 
efforts to expand and stimulate our ex- 
ports in competitive markets. 

In sum, Mr. Speaker, I am voting for 
this bill because the integrity of our 
economy demands it; because a belated 
attack on inflation is better than none; 
because failure of this bill could trigger 
an international monetary crisis, possi- 
ble devaluation of the dollar and effects 
none can foretell. 

But the future of our Nation, the solu- 
tion to our urban crisis, the uplifting of 
30 million poor demand in an equally 
loud voice that social programs not be 
cut back but be expanded by changing 
our priorities and reallocating our non- 
essential spending. 

I trust the administration will not turn 
a deaf ear. 
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I urge passage of this bill in the na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman}. y 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include certain tables 
and other extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, our trou- 
bles stem from one thing for which nei- 
ther political party is blameless, but for 
which each party is to be blamed—and 
that is the high excessive, exorbitant 
and usurious interest charges. 

We are paying $8 billion this year of 
excessive interest on the national debt 
alone. More than we should have been 
required to pay and more than we would 
have paid if we had wanted to keep in- 
terest rates down. 

Today Russia continues to charge pur- 
chasers of Russian goods only 2½ per- 
cent interest. That is placing our people 
at a great disadvantage when we have 
to charge them two and three times 
that much. 

So that is what the interest rates are 
doing. That is what the excessive interest 
rates are doing to us from an interna- 
tional standpoint. 

It would be difficult for the Congress 
to defend itself. The Congress is respon- 
sible for this. We cannot place the re- 
sponsibility anywhere else. The respon- 
sibility rests entirely on the Congress. 

It would be difficult for the Congress to 
defend itself against the charge that 
Congress has permitted the American 
people to be robbed—absolutely robbed— 
over a period of years through the charg- 
ing of excessive interest rates—interest 
rates that we did not have to pay. 

During the last many years we have 
been paying $14 billion a year more in 
interest rates on all of our debts than 
we should have been required to pay or 
that we would have paid under tradi- 
tional methods of borrowing money in 
this country. 

So we have paid $200 billion in the last 
14 years of unnecessary interest. 

Very little is ever said about it. The 
gentleman from Oregon mentioned it and 
I think he is the only one in this debate 
to mention anything about the excessive 
interest rates being such a burden. 

The truth is that there is another 
point that we can talk about with re- 
spect to which Congress is to blame. 
Congress has permitted $50 billion of 
our Government bonds to be paid for 
once in U.S. Government currency, to 
be paid off. Who said they were paid? 
Mr. William McChesney Martin, in 
answer to my question. Yes; they have 
been paid for once. But in order to keep 
the Federal Reserve from coming to Con- 
gress for appropriations they continue to 
charge interest on those $50 billion in 
bonds. That is $2 billion a year. Can 
we be blameless for permitting that to 
be done? Are we proud of it? Of course 
not. Why? Because the General Ac- 
counting Office has never audited the 
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Federal Reserve books, and they refuse 
to permit the General Accounting Office 
to audit their books. Congress is to blame 
for all of this. 

NATIONAL DEBT PADDED OVER $50 BILLION 


In other words, our national debt is 
padded by $50 billion. No one can dispute 
it because it is admitted. It is there. 
Things like that are what have caused 
our condition to be as it is today. 

PAYING LARGE PART OF OUR NATIONAL DEBT 

TWICE 


Furthermore, we are paying our Gov- 
ernment bonds twice, in many instances 
more than twice. That has been docu- 
mented. Think about it. Here in a civ- 
ilized country Congress will sit idly by 
and require their country that they are 
supposed to protect, that all of us are 
to pay our Federal debts, not only once, 
but to pay them twice and sometimes 
three times, You cannot conceive of 
that happening, but it is happening. It 
has been documented. It has been going 
on for decades. It should be stopped. 

I commend the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas for standing up for what he 
believes is right. He stood up against 
the President. He is winning against the 
President. William McChesney Martin 
2% years ago stood up against the Presi- 
dent, and the President pleaded with 
him not to increase interest rates, that 
we did not need to increase interest 
rates, He pleaded with him not to in- 
crease interest rates, and Mr. Martin de- 
fied the President of the United States 
contrary to law, and increased interest 
rates 3742 percent. There is where our 
problems are today—high, excessive, ex- 
orbitant, usurious interest rates, 

Of course, the Chief Executive lost 
that fight with the Federal Reserve. The 
Chief Executive has now lost his fight 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. But the loss is not the 
President’s loss. It is the people’s loss. 
They have lost in both instances, It is 
terrible. It is horrible that Congress will 
permit these things to go on and not do 
anything about them. 

Here are two remedies I propose: 

No. 1, we should consider liquidating 
the Federal Reserve System. We could 
liquidate it under existing law, as pro- 
vided by existing law. If we were to do 
that, do you know how much money we 
could put into the Treasury? Between 
$50 and $75 billion, and we could get 
people to administer matters in the pub- 
lic interest and save considerable 
amounts of money every year. 

In addition, if the Federal Reserve 
does not become more sympathetic to 
the public interests and not insist upon 
every time working for the big banks of 
this country only, regardless of the pub- 
lic interest, the House of Representatives 
has a remedy. That remedy is impeach- 
ment—impeachment. We have a right to 
do it. And if they do not work in the pub- 
lic interest, if they do not show some in- 
clination in that direction in the near 
future, we should consider impeachment 
charges against William McChesney 
Martin and the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board who are also responsible. 
It is getting just that desperate. 

As for Members who would like to ridi- 
cule this, how many ever say anything 
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about high interest? Absolutely nothing. 
They are always talking about the debt, 
but they never say anything about inter- 
est. The interest is paid right off the top. 
It comes off the top. We do not even have 
to go through an appropriation bill. We 
never cut high interest. We never cut in- 
terest of any kind. It is always paid right 
off the top. There is our problem and 
there is where consideration should be 
given. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1966 alone, the Amer- 
ican people paid $36.2 billion in excess 
interest charges because of mistaken 
Federal Reserve Board policies. Mr. 
Speaker, it takes no great imagination 
to see what $36 billion would have done 
for the slum areas—both in our cities 
and in our rural areas. 

Considering only the Federal budget, 
the excess interest charges are stagger- 
ing. Let me quote from the testimony 
of Charles L. Schultze, the former Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee 
early in 1967: 

We estimate that the increasing shortage 
of credit funds and rising interest rates ex- 
perienced last year are adding approximately 
$3 billion to the Federal budget for fiscal 
year 1967 as a whole. 


Mr. Speaker, that $3 billion repre- 
sented only the increase resulting from 
the December 1965 Federal Reserve ac- 
tion. It does not take into account the 
tremendous increases in interest rates 
since President Truman left office in 
1952. 

We will be paying about $10 billion 
in excess interest on the national debt 
in fiscal year 1969. This proposal for new 
taxes will raise $10 billion. So, the tax 
increase does not even wipe out the in- 
creased charges that can be traced di- 
rectly to the increase in interest rates 
under William McChesney Martin. We 
could do tremendous good with this sum 
of money. Certainly, we could do some- 
thing more productive than paying 
interest. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is, the American 
people have paid about $45.2 billion in 
excess interest charges on the national 
debt alone since 1952. Again, all of us in 
the Congress know that this money could 
have done great things for the cities and 
the rural areas had it not been wasted 
on excess and unnecessary interest rates. 

Mr. Speaker, many may wonder about 
the priorities of the U.S. Congress. Here 
we are willing to accept monetary policies 
which cost the American taxpayers $43.2 
billion in excess interest charges. Yet, the 
House laughed last year at a proposal to 
spend $40 million to kill the rats in our 
slums. 

Since the Eisenhower administration, 
the Federal Reserve has not effectively 
supported the Government bond market. 
As a result, today the Federal Govern- 
ment is paying the highest rates for 
money since the Civil War. 

In contrast, during the years 1939 to 
1952, inclusive, the Federal Reserve sup- 
ported the Government bond market and 
kept the wholesale rate for money at 
rain percent or less on long-term borrow- 

gs. 

This wholesale rate of 2½ percent 
and less—provided a yardstick for all in- 
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terest rates in the country. This benefited 
everyone—consumers, the workingman, 
farmers, homeowners—everyone that 
used credit. 

Mr. Martin, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, began manipulating this 
rate in 1953 and made the break in the 
dike. We are now reaping the sad and 
tragic consequences of this ruinous 
policy. 

Interest costs on the national debt are 
the second largest item in the Federal 
budget. When we look around for places 
to cut the budget, why not look at inter- 
est rates? 

As it is now, every time we borrow a 
billion dollars for national defense, we 
will have to pay the bankers a billion 
dollars—or $2 billion in all. 

Every time we build a million-dollar 
schoolhouse, the people will have to pay 
a million dollars extra for interest on the 
expenditure. 

This situation just must be changed 
by the Congress. There has been much 
talk recently about the Congress being 
fearful of the reaction from the voters if 
it votes to raise taxes. This Congress 
should be more fearful of the people's 
reaction to the hidden tax of exorbitant, 
excessive and unnecessary high interest 
rates. 

It is our duty to restore the Federal 
Reserve System so that it is responsive 
to the will of the people and their elected 
representatives or repeal the entire act 
and make for the United States $50 to 
$75 billion in the liquidating process ac- 
cording to existing law providing for 
such liquidation. 

DISSENTING VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT 
PATMAN 


Mr. Speaker, there was a bill, known 
as S. 1120, which was considered by the 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
May 1959. This bill brought up the ques- 
tion of Government bonds being pur- 
chased by the Federal Reserve and their 
disposition. 

It was contemplated in this bill that 
the Federal Reserve would get permission 
from the Congress to transfer these 
bonds, which were only $25 billion then— 
they are over $50 billion now—to the 
commercial banks free of charge. And 
then, when the bonds were due, the tax- 
payers would have to pay for them again. 

A discussion in these dissenting views 
indicates how these bonds were pur- 
chased with another form of Government 
obligation and not canceled, thereby 
leaving two Government obligations out 
for one debt. 

These views also quote William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to the effect that 
these bonds were paid for once with Gov- 
ernment credit and also contain much 
other information that is relevant in the 
consideration of this subject. 

The conference on this Senate bill 
made a report to the House before it was 
enacted into law denying the Federal 
Reserve the opportunity of transferring 
these bonds free of charge to the com- 
mercial banks. This is what stopped it. 
Otherwise, a policy would have been 
adopted that would have been very ruin- 
ous to our country. 

The dissenting views follow: 
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DISSENTING Views OF REPRESENTATIVE WRIGHT 
PaTMaN 


This legislation will take many billions 
of dollars out of the taxpayers’ pockets and 
put them into profits of the private banks. 
It is called the “vault-cash” bill. It should be 
called the “bond give-away” bill. All provi- 
sions of the bill are bad, individually and 
collectively. 

This bill should be defeated. But for those 
Members of the House who cannot take the 
time to consider the reasons for this, I will 
describe in a very few sentences what the 
main evil of the bill is and how it can be 
corrected. It can be corrected by a quite 
simple amendment which will immediately 
reduce Federal debt by $15 billion. After this 
brief statement, a more complete explana- 
tion of this legislation will then follow. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE GIVEAWAY OF GOVERNMENT- 
OWNED ASSETS 


This legislation approves a proposal to give 
away to the private banks about $15 billion 
worth of U.S. bonds and other interest-bear- 
ing obligations of the United States which 
are now owned by the public—owned by 
the Federal Government. I use the term 
“giveaway” in a quite literal sense. The 
method by which the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities propose to transfer these securities 
to the private banks is slightly complicated, 
but not very much so; a grade-school child 
of average brightness can readily under- 
stand it. 

In brief, the Federal Reserve proposes to 
“sell” the private banks securities now held 
in its vaults, and, at the same time, give the 
banks the “reserves” with which to “buy” 
these securities. No money will change 
hands. No credit will be extended. No more 
and no less credit will be available to busi- 
nesses and consumers than now. The legis- 
lation has nothing to do with providing for 
growth in the money and credit supply. In 
short, the proposal is simply to “jimmy the 
bookkeeping,” in the process of which owner- 
ship of the securities will be transferred 
from the public to the private banks. Every- 
thing else will be the same as before, except 
that the interest payments on these securi- 
ties will then go into bank profits instead 
of into the U.S. Treasury as now. 

Does my phrase “jimmy the bookkeeping” 
make the matter clear? If not, let me quote 
the more dignified language of Alvin H. 
Hansen, a distinguished Harvard professor 
and monetary expert, writing in a scholarly 
journal about an earlier version of this 
legislation, a version which proposed a give- 
away of $9.8 billion. He wrote— 

“The bankers are, in effect, asking Con- 
gress to hand them on a silver platter $9.8 
billion of earning assets in place of an equiv- 
alent amount of unearning cash assets which 
they are now required to hold as reserves.” 1 

The Federal Reserve System is now holding 
& portfolio of about $25 billion of interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States. It 
has reported to the Committees on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate and House that 
this amount is a great deal more than the 
System needs to hold, for both income pur- 
poses and possible future purposes of mone- 
tary controls. Specifically, a report which the 
Board of Governors has submitted on this 
legislation states: 

“The present System portfolio is adequate 
to permit a substantial reduction and still 
leave enough to provide sufficient earnings to 
cover necessary expenses, as well as for cur- 
rent purposes of policy.” 2 


1“The Review of Economics and Statis- 
tics,” February 1958, vol. XL, Alvin H. Han- 
sen, “Bankers and Subsidies,” p. 50. Note— 
The full test will appear at the end of these 
dissenting views.” 

* U.S. Congress, House, Subcommittee No. 2, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, hear- 
ings, “Member Bank Reserve Requirements,” 
86th Cong., 1st Sess. (1959), p. 28. 
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The Federal Reserve authorities are pro- 
posing by this legislation to reduce the Fed’s 
portfolio of these securities by giving a 
healthy slice to the private banks. Further- 
more, these authorities have given one reason 
for this, and one reason only which is that it 
will “+ + improve the earning position of 
banks and aid them in building up their cap- 
ital positions * In short, the argument 
is that giving away bonds to the private 
banks will increase the profits of the private 
banks, and that it will certainly do. 


The Treasury will lose revenue 


The interest payments which the Federal 
Reserve System collects on these obligations 
provide substantially all the income the Fed 
receives. The Treasury makes the interest 
payments on these obligations, and the Fed 
then returns most of this money to the 
Treasury. First, however, the Fed takes out 
whatever it needs for operating expenses— 
most of which are incurred in providing free 
services to the private banks, such as clear- 
ing checks. And it also takes out whatever it 
cares to for some very “plush” luxuries, in- 
cluding banquets with paid entertainers and 
$1,000 “gifts” to “friends of the System.” “ 
These are, of course, Government funds that 
are being spent, and such expenditures are 
comparable to the postmasters in the local 
communities spending freely from the funds 
the post office takes in from the sale of 
stamps; and in all of these years the Federal 
Reserve has never been audited by 
the Comptroller General of the United States, 
or by any other auditor except their own, in- 
ternal, self-appointed auditors. Furthermore, 
instead of turning in to the Treasury all of 
what is left of its funds, it holds back some 
in a “surplus” fund, though no member of 
the Board, has ever been able to mention any 
need which he thinks might arise for such 
a surplus fund. 

Even so, the Fed returns a great deal more 
money than it spends or holds. In 1957, the 
last year for which a report is available, the 
Fed had an income of $763 million. Of this 
it spent or held $221 million and returned 
$542 million to the Treasury. Obviously, then, 
if obligations from this portfolio are trans- 
ferred to the private banks, the interest 
payments will go into bank profits instead of 
into the Federal Treasury. And whatever 
amount is so diverted will be that much 
more that will have to come out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets each year. 

The point is that the Government has paid 
for these securities once. It has bought them 
in the open market and has, in effect, can- 
celed them. They should be canceled in fact. 
If they are given away, the Government will 
have to pay for them again when they be- 
come due. Or at least the Government will 
have to issue new interest-bearing obliga- 
tions to replace them. And until the Gov- 
ernment does pay for them again and can- 
cels them, it will also have to pay interest 
charges on them. For example, let us assume 
that it will be 25 years before the Govern- 
ment pays off these obligations again and 
then cancels them; and let us assume that it 
will pay an interest rate of 4 percent—then 
giving away $15 billion of these obligations 
now will ultimately cost the Government $30 
billion. 

Now as to the exact amount of these inter- 
est-bearing obligations which will be trans- 
ferred to the private banks, the Federal Re- 
serve authorities have not said; and insofar 
as I can learn, no one has asked them. 
Speaking only in general terms about how 
much reserve requirements may be reduced, 
they have said: 


3 Hearings, op. cit., p. 272. 

U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, 
Committee on Banking and Currency, “Hear- 
ings, Financial Institutions Act of 1957, Pt. 
2.“ 85th Cong., 2d sess. (1958), see my testi- 
mony beginning p. 1535, and particularly p. 
1562. 
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“Any decrease in requirements, however, 
should leave the Federal Reserve with a 
portfolio adequate to cover possible future 
contingencies, such as a large inflow of gold 
or economies in the use of currency that 
might add reserves in excess of appropriate 
needs.“ 

My own estimate is $15 billion, which is 
based upon what is in the bill and what the 
Fed has said as to the amount of securities 
it feels it should keep. According to the de- 
scription it has given of its needs, $10 bil- 
lion in its portfolio will be more than ade- 
quate.’ Furthermore, under this bill the Fed 
will have authority to reduce required re- 
serves of the private banks by a total of $11.3 
billion.’ This means that the Fed could trans- 
fer to the banks $11.3 billion worth of these 
obligations immediately—assuming the 
banks cooperate—without waiting for the 
Government to purchase any new gold or 
for any further inflow of gold from abroad. 

The Federal Reserve authorities have made 
it plain that they do not intend to permit 
the money supply to increase more than 
about 3 percent a year, which is about the 
rate at which the economy expands. At pres- 
ent levels of required reserves, a reduction 
in these requirements which “freed” one- 
half billion dollars of bank reserves would 
permit a 3 percent expansion of the money 
supply. 

The inescapable fact Is, then, that the Fed 
cannot reduce required reserves of its mem- 
ber banks by more than one-half billion dol- 
lars per year without (a) setting off a tre- 
mendous inflation or (b) “selling” the pri- 
vate banks $1 of securities from its portfolio 
for each $1 of reserves it gives the banks in 
excess of one-half billion dollars. And of this 
we can be certain—neither the Federal Re- 
serve authorities nor the private banks in- 
tend any inflation of the money supply. 


The Federal debt can be reduced by 
$15 billion immediately 


From my point of view, however, the exact 
amount of Government-owned securities 
which is to be given away is not important. 
I am opposed to giving away even so much as 
$1 billion worth—and, as for that matter, 
even $1 worth. Therefore, I have proposed 
an amendment to this bill which will re- 
quire the Federal Reserve System to transfer 
$15 billion of these obligations to the U.S. 
Treasury for immediate cancellation. This 
amendment would immediately reduce the 
Federal debt by $15 billion. It will also have 
the effect of placing a severe limitation on 
the amount of the Fed's portfolio which can 
then be given away under this legislation. 
Furthermore, the amendment will in no way 
interfere with the Fed’s ability to make all 
the shifts in reserve requirements as between 
classes of banks which it is asking for au- 
thority to make. In fact, the Fed could make 
most of these “adjustments”—which are pre- 
sented as being what this legislation is most- 
ly about—under the present law. I must ad- 
mit, however, I think the bankers’ pressure 
for “adjusting” required reserves will quickly 
disappear once it is made clear that there is 
to be no vast giveaway of the Fed’s portfolio. 

Clearly, $15 billion of the obligations which 
the Federal Reserve is holding should be 
returned to the Treasury and immediately 
canceled. This much of the Federal debt 
should be canceled in any case. We have 
every reason to expect that as soon as this 
legislation has been disposed of, Congress will 
be asked for other legislation to raise the 
Federal debt ceiling and for legislation to 
raise the interest-rate celling which has been 
in effect since 1918 on marketable bonds is- 
sued by the Treasury. 

Consequently, I hope to be able to offer 


ë Hearings, op. cit., p. 28. 

Ibid., p. 28; and (my testimony), pp. 287- 
289. 

See: Appendix table at p. 26. 
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and obtain serious consideration of the 
amendment I propose when the bill reaches 
the floor of the House. 

Now as to the argument that bank profits 
should be increased, let me point out that 
bank profits are now at an alltime high. 
The Fed’s report on this legislation shows 
that profits of all commercial banks last 
year, after taxes, gave a net return of 10 per- 
cent on net worth, which includes the stock- 
holders’ undivided profits. Yet the Fed's re- 
port argues that such a profit rate seems 
low, only because manufacturing and trade 
corporations enjoyed higher profit rates. 
(Public utilities had lower profit rates.) A 
profit rate of 10 percent, after taxes, in the 
banking business seems to me adequate, if 
not excessive, considering that the banking 
business enjoys monopoly protection from 
the Federal Government, enjoys having the 
Federal Government underwrite substantially 
all of its risks, and enjoys quite a variety of 
subsidies and special benefits generously 
bestowed by the Federal Reserve System. 
For example, last year the commercial banks 
made profits of $681 million just from buying 
and selling securities—a tenfold 
from the previous year—for which they can 
thank the Federal Reserve monetary poli- 
cies.” 

If Congress decides, however, that it should 
provide an additional subsidy to the private 
banks, then I suggest this bill is the wrong 
way to provide it. Whatever subsidy Congress 
decides upon should be provided through ap- 
propriations, so that the subsidy is subject 
to the President's budget control, subject to 
the continuing control of Congress, and sub- 
ject to public examination and debate. Giving 
away interest-bearing obligations will pro- 
vide a subsidy in perpetuity, perhaps in years 
when Congress would not agree that the sub- 
sidy is needed. 


The Fed’s portfolio of $25 billion is owned 
by the public 


In considering my proposal to cancel $15 
billion of these obligations instead of giving 
them to the banks, Members of the House 
may be sure that the propositions stated be- 
low are not in dispute. The present Chair- 
man, as well as previous Chairmen, of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System are on record as agreeing to each of 
them, as will be cited later. * 

(1) The Federal Reserve’s $25 billion port- 
folio of securities is owned by the public— 
owned by the Federal Government—not by 
the private banks; the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem itself is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(2) Not so much as a penny of the private 
banks’ reserves deposited with the Federal 
Reserve banks has been used to acquire these 
securities, and no other funds deposited or 
invested by the private banks have been used 
to acquire these securities. 

(3) These securities have been paid for. 
with Government funds. In the last analysis, 
these interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States have been acquired in exchange 
for non-interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States. They have been acquired by 
reason of the fact that the general public 
has accepted and is holding about $27 billion 
of non-interest-bearing Government obliga- 
tions known as Federal Reserve notes.“ 

In case the reader does not know what 
“Federal Reserve notes” are, these are cur- 
rency—that $10 and $20 bills he has in his 
pocket. And if he has any bills in denomina- 
tions of $50, $100, $1,000, $10,000, and so on, 
these are also Federal Reserve notes.“ A five- 
dollar bill is likely to be a “Federal Reserve 
note,“ too, although some of the five-dollar 
bills are issued by the Treasury and are de- 
scribed as “silver certificates.“ 


8 See pp. 28-36 and see also documentation 
cited in my speech in the daily Congressional 
Record of May 25, 1959, p. 8129. 
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Federal Reserve notes are obligations of the 
United States, as is plainly stated on their 
face. They are backed by the Government's 
gold. You cannot them for the ac- 
tual gold—that is, unless you are a foreigner. 
Foreign holders of dollars can, under the 
law, demand and receive an equivalent value 
of the Government's gold, if they care to do 
so. And, to an extent, balances of payments 
due between nations are settled by payments 
in gold. The fact that the Government has 
declared the notes legal tender, good for pay- 
ments of debts and taxes, makes it unneces- 
sary to draw out the gold to settle debts 
within this country. 

The Federal Reserve System obtains Fed- 
eral Reserve notes from the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing at its pleasure, in 
whatever quantities it asks for, and without 
cost. It then issues this currency in what- 
ever amounts banks ask for, and this is de- 
termined in the last analysis, by the amount 
which business and consumers find conven- 
lent in carrying on trade and commerce. 

There are now outstanding—in circula- 
tion outside the Federal Reserve banks— 
$27 billion of these Federal Reserve notes. 
Let it be said, however, that these Federal 
Reserve notes are not the printing p 
money which is sometimes said to cause 
inflation. All currency in circulation repre- 
sents only a small fraction of the total 
money supply. Most of the money is in the 
form of bank deposits, or “checkbook” 
money, and this is created by the private 
banks on the basis of reserves given them 
by the Government. 

One technical item might be considered. 
While Federal Reserve notes are obligations 
of the Federal Government, they are not 
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subject to the legal debt limit. They are not 
expected to be “redeemed.” And they are not 
included in the Treasury's reports of assets 
and liabilities, 


LONGER STATEMENT 


The Federal Reserve authorities have rec- 
ommended this legislation—except for the 
amendments which have been added—and 
so have the officials of the executive depart- 
ments concerned with banking matters. 

Origins of the giveaway bill 

For several years now the bankers have 
been exerting organized pressures to have 
their required reserves reduced. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System has, under the present 
law, wide authority for doing this. In fact, 
since mid-1953, the Federal Reserve 2 
has made seven reductions in 
serves, making available to the banks a total 
of $4.3 billion of additional reserves. 

One of the most striking aspects of the 
request for additional authority for reduc- 
ing required reserves at this time, however, 
is that the minimums of required reserves 
specified in present law leave the Federal 
Reserve with authority to make further tre- 
mendous reductions for all classes of banks 
country banks, Reserve city banks and cen- 
tral Reserve city banks. In the case of no 
class of bank has the Federal Reserve re- 
duced required reserves to anything like the 
minimums permitted by present law. In fact, 
the Federal Reserve could not now give any 
single class of banks all of the additional 
reserves the present law permits without 
either (a) setting off a tremendous inflation, 
or (b) immediately taking back the reserves 
thus given by “selling” the banks’ securities 
from its portfolio. 


REQUIRED RESERVES ON NET DEMAND DEPOSITS, UNDER FEBRUARY 1953 REGULATION, PRESENT REGULATION, AND UNDER 
MINIMUMS OF PRESENT LAW, BY CLASS OF BANK 


[Dollars in millions] 


Net Percent of reserves required Minimum 
— by Federai Reserve regulation reserves 


Class of bank — required by 
(February February February present law, 
1959) 1 1953 1959 February 1 
(percent) 

Central Reserve city banks (New York and Chicago). $25, 958 24 18 13 
Reserve — — E ioe 40, 240 20 16% 0 
ß... ee 37, 494 14 7 
— „„ ðͤ E 103, 693 218.8 214.9 9.7 


1 Demand deposits subject to reserve requirements i.e., gross demand deposits minus cash items reported as in process of collec- 


tion and demand balances due from domestic banks. 
2 Weighted averages. 


Even so, the bankers began several years 
ago working to have the law changed to re- 
duce these legal minimums. Late in 1956 the 
Economic Policy Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association completed a 2-year 
“study” of bank reserves and submitted a 
report to the Federal Reserve Board setting 
out a plan by which the bankers wished to 
have their reserve requirements reduced, in- 
cluding changes in law which would be nec- 
essary to bring about these reductions in 
the manner the bankers wanted. The ABA re- 
port not only specifies the ultimate level of 
required reserves which the bankers wished 
to achieve, but it specifies that its legisla- 
tive plan should require that these levels 
be reached within a 5-year target date“. 

The bill as originally introduced was the 
Federal Reserve Board's counte: 1 to 
the ABA's legislative plan. Substantially all 
of the authority for doing what the bank- 
ers wanted done was in the bill, however, 
and is still in the bill. After considering the 
ABA's plan, the Board concluded “That the 
far-reaching changes in law are not neces- 
sary.” Further, the Board objected “in par- 
ticular" to being under “a mandate to reach 
some particular level of requirements at any 
time in the future.“ The main difference be- 
tween the bill as introduced and the ABA’s 


plan was that the bill did not tie the Fed's 
hands so firmly, either as to the level to 
which reserves were to be reduced or as to 
a time schedule by which the level was to 
be reached. It was a bad bill. It is now a 
worse bill. 

In their report and testimony to both this 
committee and the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency, the Federal Reserve 
authorities strongly objected to the ABA's 
proposal to eliminate the classification Cen- 
tral Reserve City Banks,” and they objected 
to being put under the ABA's mandatory 
time schedule for reducing the level of re- 
serves of these banks to the levels of the Re- 
serve city banks. The ABA’s time schedule, 
proposed a little more than 2 years ago, was 
5 years. The committee has amended the 
bill to eliminate the central Reserve city 
classification, and it has given the Federal 
Reserve Board a mandatory period of 3 years 
in which to reduce reserve requirements for 
these banks to the level of those of the Re- 
serve city banks. 

The bill will change the “structure” of re- 
quired reserves as among the three classes 
of banks, as well as reduce the general level 
of required reserves. As a consequence, there 
has been some controversy among the banks 
as to how the total windfall in the bill is to 
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be divided, but such disagreement appears to 
be of a minor nature. All classes of banks 
now seem reasonably satisfied that they will 
receive a munificent share of the booty, if 
not a share which is in exact proportion to 
what they would like. The report of the 
ABA's Economic Policy Commission put the 
matter quite succinctly: 

“A target date has the additional im- 
portant advantage that it will give definite 
assurance that the two objectives of reduc- 
tion in reserve requirements and reform of 
the reserve structure will be pursued simul- 
taneously. No proposal for recasting the 
reserve structure can hope to win wide bank- 
er support unless it is combined with overall 
reserve reduction in a single legislative 
package.“ 

In his review of the ABA’s original plan, 
Professor Hansen observed: 

“It is evident that only a very small part 
of the windfall would accrue to the small- 
er so-called country banks which hold about 
88 percent of the total assets of mem- 
ber banks. The proposal, if enacted into 
law, would conspicuously favor the large 
banks.” 10 

In asking for the authority but not the 
requirement for reducing requirements ac- 
cording to the ABA plan, however, the Re- 
serve Board has been somewhat vague about 
how it intends to divide the windfall. 


Reserves cannot be reduced without giving 
away the Fed’s portfolio 

There may be more than one reason why 
the drive for this legislation has come to a 
head at this particular time. Certainly it is 
most premature for the purpose of redis- 
tributing required reserves among the three 
classes of banks. The Federal Reserve Board 
has more than adequate discretionary au- 
thority in the present law for that. But the 
fact that the Federal Reserve is seeking Con- 
gress’ blessing of the “giveaway” aspect of 
the proposal before embarking on any ex- 
tensive program of reducing required re- 
serves is reason enough. And let it be said 
here that these blessings are liberally pro- 
vided throughout the legislative history of 
this bill. The legislative history is replete 
with explanations that the Federal Reserve 
will “offset excess reserves through open 
market operations,” “take other actions to 
prevent undue credit expansion,” and so on. 
These are all phrases of art, the meaning of 
which may not be immediately apparent to 
those not versed in Federal Reserve oper- 
ations. The phrases mean, simply, that the 
Federal Reserve will “sell” securities from 
its portfolio in the exact amount by which 
required reserves are reduced. 

It is important to notice, too, that while 
the Fed has now a vast unused authority for 
reducing required reserves, the practical con- 
ditions which must be met now are decidedly 
different from those which prevailed at the 
times when required reserves were reduced 
during the past several years. In short, these 
reductions of the past several years were 
made at times when the Fed’s monetary 
policy permitted increases in the money sup- 
ply. To state the matter another way, these 
reductions were made at times when the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities felt they could give 
the private banks additional reserves without 
at the same time “selling” the banks equal 
amounts of securities from portfolio in order 
to prevent the reserves being used to inflate 
the money supply. 

For example, in the first half of last year, 
the Fed reduced required reserves of the 


member banks several times, making avail- 
able in total an amount of reserves which 


permitted the banks to create about $10.4 


ABA Economic Policy Commission Re- 
port,” previously cited, p. 25. 

10 The Review of Economics and Statistics, 
February 1958, Alvin H. Hansen, “Bankers 
and Subsidies,” p. 50. 
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billion of new money. The banks created this 
amount of new money in the process of ac- 
quiring an additional $10.4 billion of Federal 
securities from the open market and from the 
Treasury. In that period of the general busi- 
ness recession, however, the Fed considered 
it appropriate to permit such an increase in 
the money supply to bring about a slight re- 
duction in interest rates, and, it was hoped, 
to stimulate borrowing. Economic conditions 
now are much different, as is the Federal Re- 
serve's monetary position. Furthermore, the 
reductions in required reserves anticipated in 
this legislation are many times greater than 
those made last year. 


Legislation to increase money supply not 
needed in this century 


Let it be noted here that no one claims 
that this legislation is needed to provide for 
a growth in the Nation’s money supply in 
the years ahead. The money supply—which 
the Fed defines as demand deposits plus cur- 
rency in circulation—is now $140.7 billion. I 
would define the money supply to include 
time deposits also, because in practice almost 
all time deposits are immediately available 
to the depositors, but this is not essential to 
the point I am making. The point is that 
under the Fed’s present authority for ex- 
panding credit, on the basis of the present 
$20.6 billion of gold in the Treasury’s money 
stock, the money supply could be increased 
by $386 billion. On the basis of the Fed's 
expectation of allowing the money supply to 
increase by no more than 3 percent a year, 
the present law will provide for the country’s 
growth needs well into the next century. So 
the problem is not to provide for an increase 
in the money supply, the problem is how to 
reduce required reserves without increasing 
money supply. 

To understand why it is that the Fed can- 
not make any substantial reduction in re- 
quired reserves without simultaneously 
“selling” the banks an equal amount of se- 
curities from its portfolio, it is only neces- 
sary to note the mechanics by which bank 
reserves and money are created, 

First, when the Fed adds a dollar to the 
reserve account of the member banks, or 
lowers member banks’ requirements to free“ 
a dollar of their reserves, the banking sys- 
tem will expand the money supply by sev- 
eral dollars for each dollar of reserves thus 
added or “freed”. In other words, bank re- 
serves are what are called “high-powered 
dollars,” because the banking system makes 
loans and investments amounting to several 
dollars for each dollar of reserves. The money 
“multiplier” depends upon the percentage 
of reserves which the banks are required to 
keep against their deposits. To illustrate, if 
reserve requirements are 50 percent, then 
the banks may create $2 of money on $1 of 
reserves. If reserve requirements are 25 per- 
cent, they may create $4 of money. If re- 
quired reserves are 5 percent, they may ex- 
pand loans and investments up to $20 for 
each $1 of reserves. Thus, an added dollar of 
reserves in the banking system means that 
the banks will expand the money supply. 
And it matters not by which method the 
Federal Reserve gives the banks a dollar of 
new reserves—that is, whether it creates a 
dollar of new reserves or whether it lowers 
reserve requirements to make available to 
the banks a dollar of the reserves previously 
given. 

To illustrate, when the Fed reduced re- 
serve requirements last year, it reduced these 
requirements sufficiently to give the banks 
only an added $1.5 billion of reserves. At 
that time the money “multiplier” was about 
7 to 1, which meant that on this $1.5 billion 
of reserves the banks could increase their 
loans and investments by $10.5 billion. What 
actually happened was that the banks did 
create approximately this amount of new 
money, which they used to acquire $10.4 
billion more in U.S. Government securities. 
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The second point to note is that when the 
Fed purchases a dollar's worth of securities 
in the open market, it gives the banks a 
dollar of new reserves. To be specific, when 
the Fed purchases securities in the open 
market, it gives the security dealer a check 
drawn on a Federal Reserve bank, The se- 
curity dealer deposits this check with his 
bank, and the bank sends the check to a 
Federal Reserve bank where it receives a 
credit on its reserve account. 

When the Federal Reserve sells a dollar’s 
worth of securities from its portfolio, on 
the other hand, it reduces or “extinguishes” 
bank reserves by $1. 

Thus, the proposal here is for the Fed to 
give the banks additional reserves by reduc- 
ing their reserve requirements and at the 
same time immediately “take back,” as it 
were, these additional reserves by simultane- 
ously “selling” the banks an equal amount 
of securities from its portfolio. In no other 
way could the Fed reduce required reserves 
by any substantial amount without per- 
mitting a runaway inflation of the money 
supply. 

Bankers are demanding a bigger share of the 
Government's power of issuing money 


This brings us to the nub of the issue in 
this regulation. The issue is how shall the 
Government's power to create money be di- 
vided—how much of it shall be delegated to 
the private banks and how much of it be 
used by the Government itself. This is the 
question, not how much money shall be 
created. The power, indeed the duty, to 
issue money and regulate the value of money 
is assigned to Congress by the Constitution. 
But the function of creating money is dele- 
gated in part to the Federal Reserve System 
and in part to the private commercial banks. 
And the function of regulating the value of 
money, on the other hand, is delegated solely 
to the Federal Reserve. Regulating the value 
generally means the Federal Reserve must 
decide what the total amount of money in 
the private banking system shall be. Fur- 
thermore, the Federal Reserve decides, within 
wide limits laid down in the law, how much 
of the total money supply shall be of its own 
creation and how much shall be the creation 
of the private banks, 

Under the present mechanics specified in 
the Federal Reserve Act, when the Federal 
Reserve System decides that there is to be an 
increase in the money supply of a given 
amount, it may bring about the increase in 
either of two ways. It may create part of the 
money itself and allow the banks to create a 
part. The parts may be varied within wide 
limits, at the Fed’s discretion, Alternately, 
the Fed may take steps which permit the 
private banks to create the whole part, In 
either case, the effect on the money and 
credit supply—or “inflation”—is precisely the 
same, The Federal Reserve authorities decide 
how much money shall be added to the pri- 
vate banking system, and this decision stands 
fixed, independent and separate from the 
decision as to what portion it will create and 
what portion it will allow the banks to 
create. To illustrate, let us say that the 
Federal Reserve decides that it wishes the 
total money supply in the private banks to 
be $500. One way it might bring this about 
would be to purchase and hold $100 of U.S. 
obligations, then set the level of required 
reserves for the private banks at 20 percent. 
This would give the banks a money-creating 
potential of $5 for each $1 of reserves, and 
the banks could make loans and investments 
up to $500. Or another way the Fed could 
bring about a $500 money supply would be to 
purchase and hold $50 of securities, and set 


required reserves for the banks at 10 percent. 
This would give the banks a money-creating 
potential of $10 for each $1 of reserves, and 
thus $50 in their reserve accounts would 
serve as a basis for loans and investments 
amounting to $500. This illustration is re- 
peated as follows: 
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Private banks Money 


Reserves (or Fed's holdings of = in 
U Leue = — . 
power banks 
00. to $1 $500 
$ Kew 316 to $1 $500 


This makes the point that the Federal 
Reserve could have itself acquired the $10.4 
billion of Government securities which it 
allowed the banks to acquire last year with 
precisely the same effect on the money sup- 
ply. It could have purchased this $10.4 bil- 
lion of securities from the open market, and, 
by raising required reserves of the member 
banks somewhat, made precisely the same 
amount of money and credit available in the 
banking system. The banks created the 
money to acquire these securities, at no cost 
to themselves. But the interest payments 
will go into bank profits instead of into the 
Treasury. This $10.4 billion was a gift to the 
banks. 


How the goldsmiths created money 


For the reader who is not already familiar 
with the principles by which money is cre- 
ated, it is easy to illustrate them by the way 
the goldsmith bankers came into being. The 
goldsmith bankers, the historians tell us, 
operated in Western Europe in the 17th cen- 
tury, before there was any banking system as 
we know it today. These goldsmiths were the 
forerunners of the modern banking system. 

The goldsmith got into the banking busi- 
ness because it was customary for people who 
had gold to leave it with the goldsmith for 
safekeeping. In this case the goldsmith gave 
the depositor a receipt, or “claim check” for 
his gold. Such a receipt was supposed to 
mean that the depositor could come back 
and get his gold at any time. These receipts 
were, however, transferable, so anyone ac- 
quiring a receipt was supposed to be able to 
present it to the goldsmith and obtain the 
gold. What happened, of course, was that 
people discovered they could pass these re- 
ceipts from hand to hand, making commer- 
cial transactions without going back to the 
goldsmith to obtain the actual gold. The 
receipts, in short, became money. 

Furthermore, the goldsmith soon learned 
that since people rarely brought these re- 
ceipts in and demanded the gold, he could, 
without too much risk of embarrassment, 
issue more receipts than he had gold. In 
other words, the goldsmith began making 
“loans.” He “lent” a loan customer another 
depositor’s gold, issuing the customer a re- 
ceipt for gold which had not been deposited. 
All receipts went into circulation as money, 
just as though the goldsmith had enough 
gold to redeem them. This was risky busi- 
ness. Each goldsmith was “playing the odds,” 
as it were, that too many people would not 
come in with some of his receipts—within a 
short time—and demand the gold. Since 
there was no regulation it was up to the 
individual goldsmith to decide how many 
receipts he felt he could issue against a 
given amount of gold. Or, as we would say 
today, each goldsmith decided what his “re- 
serves” would be. History records that ex- 
periences with this goldsmith system of 
money varied at different places and at dif- 
ferent times. 

There was considerable risk involved, not 
only that the goldsmith might be embar- 
rassed, but that the business of the com- 
munity might be disrupted—with forced 
liquidations, foreclosures, and perhaps 
paralysis—and that individuals’ savings 
might be wiped out. Obviously, these risks 
depended upon a number of factors. 

First and foremost, of course, the riski- 
ness of the venture depended upon how 
many receipts the goldsmith issued as 
claims on a given amount of gold. In other 
words, what percentage of “reserves” did the 
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goldsmith have against the he had 
created? The risk depended also on what his 
depositors’ habits were as to the frequency 


with which they drew out the gold—in other 


words, what is called today the “turnover” 
of bank deposits. Further, how much of the 
goldsmith’s money was concentrated in the 
hands of large depositors and the nature of 
their business were also important factors. 
This was especially true after the gold- 
smiths began paying interest on gold 
deposited with them. Large depositors, es- 
pecially those with connections in other 
financial centers, were likely to draw out 
their gold for redeposit where higher in- 
terest rates were offered, or to conclude 
some large trade transaction. Furthermore, 
the safety of one goldsmith’s banking busi- 
ness depended in large measure upon the 
practices, the ill-fortunes, and so on, of 
other goldsmiths. 

Many goldsmiths made out quite well, 
and over long periods of time. On the other 
hand, there were a great many luckless ex- 
periences, both to goldsmiths and to the 
business life of their communities. 

The goldsmith principle of issuing several 
dollars of money on each dollar of reserves“ 
is what we call the “fractional-reserve” sys- 
tem by which commercial banking is done 
today. And most of the banking regulations 
and reforms which have been imposed: over 
the centuries have been designed as safe- 
guards against the troubles which can arise 
from this fractional-reserve system. Yet all 
of these attempts at safeguards have not 
proven successful. For example, Amsterdam, 
Holland, was at one time an important cen- 
ter of goldsmith „and the gold- 
smith bankers there got a law passed which 
made it a hanging offense for anyone to start 
a “run” on the goldsmith. But there was a 
run on a goldsmith, and, of course, he could 
not pay, and the matter was resolved by 
hanging the goldsmith. 

Eighty- one cents of deposit insurance for 
$100 of bank deposits 


In our own country the main purpose of 
establishing the Federal Reserve System in 
1914 was to regulate this fractional-reserve 
system and to provide other regulations and 
saf against the frictions and fre- 
quent breakdowns in the banking system 
which had previously occurred to disrupt 
business and commerce. Further, following 
the last breakdown in the early 1930’s, new 
banking reforms were imposed which con- 
sisted principally of the establishment of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance System. 

Let us take a moment to focus on this 
highly interesting subject of how the de- 
positors’ money is safeguarded. The bankers 
have objected to keeping as much as $15 in 
reserves against each $100 of deposits, at the 
same time saying: 

“It is now universally recognized that for 
the banking system as a whole, liquidity de- 
pends, ultimately, on the ability and willing- 
ness of the Federal Reserve to supply addi- 
tional funds to the banking system in pe- 
riods of stress.“ 

* * . * * 


“While this limited protective aspect of 
legal reserves was no doubt of some impor- 
tance before the advent of deposit insurance, 
it never provided anywhere near adequate 


protection for depositors in closed banks. In. 


fact, it was for this very reason that a com- 
pletely different approach to the problem 
was adopted, namely, Federal insurance of 
bank deposits.” 12 

Furthermore, the official reports on this 
legislation take the position that: 

“Similarly, the assumption that required 
reserves would aid the depositor in time of 


u ABA Economic Policy Commission report, 
previously cited, pp. 8 and 9. 

* ABA Economic Policy Commission re- 
port, previously cited, p. 9. 
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bank distress has been changed; for it has 
been seen that these reserves would only 
cover a fraction of a depositor’s claim. 
Hence, deposit insurance has replaced re- 
quired reserves as a means of deposit pro- 
tection.” 4 

But what the reports neglect to say is that 
all the “insurance” funds in the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation amount to 
only 81 cents for each $100 of deposits in 
the commercial banking system. So we are 
in the happy position of being asked to be- 
lieve that a reserve of $15 against each $100 
of the depositors’ money is no worthwhile 
safeguard, but 81 cents is. 


Private banks create money by goldsmith 
method 


In order to complete the description of the 
goldsmith system, let me illustrate how it 
works in the commercial banking system. 
From the viewpoint of the individual bank, 
it seems to work this way. If I deposit $100 
with my bank, and the reserve requirements 
imposed by the Federal Reserve are 20 per- 
cent, then the bank can make a loan to John 
Doe of up to $80. Where does the $80 come 
from? It does not come out of my deposit of 
$100; on the contrary, the bank simply credits 
John Doe's account with $80. The bank's de- 
posits are now $180 where they were $100 
before. The bank has simply created $80. 
Furthermore, now that it has another $80 
of deposits, it may, by putting 20 percent of 
this in reserves, make still another loan in 
the amount of 80 percent of $80, which is 
$64. And so on, until the last loan it can 
make is zero. Or the bank can acquire Gov- 
ernment obligations by the same process by 
simply creating deposits to the credit of the 
Government. Money creating is a distinctive 
feature of commercial banks. It is not per- 
mitted to other types of financial organiza- 
tions—savings and loan associations, insur- 
ance companies, credit unions, and so on. 

But the actual money-issuing process of 
the commercial banking system is not quite 
what it seems to the individual bank. By the 
process just described the banks would build 
up their reserves, just as they build up their 
deposits. And in truth an individual bank 
may build up its reserve account in this way, 
but additional reserves it acquires by the 
process must come about by a corresponding 
reduction in the reserves of the other banks, 

To begin at the beginning of our illustra- 
tion, we must ask where my $100 came from 
in the first place. We will find that the bank- 
ing system created it. So then we must ask 
where the banking system got the reserves 
on which to create this $100 in the first place? 
I will explain. 


Origin of bank reserves and the “burden” 
of required reserves 


The commercial banking system in this 
country differs from the goldsmith banker 
in two main respects. 

First, the private banking system uses a 
delegation of the Government’s power to 
create money, This is the power assigned to 
Congress by the Constitution. 

Second, instead of paying interest on its 
reserves, as the goldsmiths did, the private 
commercial banking system gets its reserves 
as a gift, or at least an interest-free loan, 
from the Government. 

If this sounds fantastic, it is not nearly so 
fantastic as the phrases the bankers ana 
some of the Federal Reserve people use to 
describe this matter. For example, the Vice 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board has 
objected to my saying the Fed has “given” 
the banks reserves, particularly when the gift 
was made by reducing required reserves. He 
prefers to say the Fed has made more 
of the banks’ reserves “available” to them— 


138 U.S. Senate, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, “Report on Member Bank Reserve 
Requirements, Report No. 195” to accompany 
S. 1120, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 1959. 
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which would imply the Fed has been holding 
on to something that really belongs to the 
banks, Let us see, then, where the reserves 
come from. 

There are many factual reports on this 
question. One of the most lucid ones was 
published by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York in 1953, while Mr. Allan Sproul was 
president of that bank. In this report it is 
pointed out that when the Federal Reserve 
System was set up in 1914, all commercial 
banks in the country—both member banks 
and nonmember banks—had reserves of less 
than $2 billion" The member banks had re- 
serves of $1.5 billion; yet 38 years later, at 
the end of 1952, they had reserves of almost 
$20 billion. Where did the new reserves. come 
from? 

First, from the fact the Federal Reserve 
purchased Government securities in the open 
market, Federal Reserve credit during this 
same period showed a net expansion of close 
to $25 billion (almost entirely through pur- 
chases of Government securities)“ “ In 
other words, the private banks were given 
$25 billion of reserves, with which they could 
acquire interest-bearing assets, at today’s 
rate, of almost $9 of assets for each dollar of 
reserves given. 

Second, from a net inflow of gold from 
abroad amounting to $21 billion, “bringing 
the gross additions to member bank reserves 
to a total of over $47 billion.” * In other 
words, when this country exports more goods 
than it imports, as it almost always does, and 
the balance of international payments are 
settled in gold, the banks receive the gold, 
pay off the business firms in dollars, deposit 
the gold with the Treasury, and receive, not 
dollars, but credit in “high powered” dollars 
in their reserve accounts. 

Against the Government's gross contribu- 
tion of $47 billion to the member banks“ re- 
serves in these 38 years, there was, however, 
one large partial offset: 

“Over the same period, currency in cir- 
culation increased by more than $27 billion, 
as banks obtained currency to meet the needs 
of their customers and to maintain adequate 
supplies of vault cash. Since the banks ob- 
tain this currency by drawing on their re- 
serve accounts in the Federal Reserve banks, 
a corresponding amount of reserve funds were 
absorbed, leaving a net increase in member 
bank reserve balances of slightly under $20 
billion.” 18 

Where bank reserves come from 

To summarize how the member banks got 
their reserves up through 1952, but omitting 
the inconsequential items: 

Billions 
$1.5 
Federal Reserve purchase of Govern- 


ment securities 24.6 
Gold inflow from abroad 21.0 
Total gross reserves 47.2 

Less increase in currency in circula- 
ON AR, SESE os — —27.4 
Net reserves of member banks 19.8 


This report asks two questions: 

“Is it correct to suggest, that, historically, 
as deposits have expanded, member banks 
have been forced to turn over vast sums to 
the Federal Reserve banks to meet reserve 
requirements, thus depriving the commercial 
banks themselves of funds that might other- 


3 Federal Reserve Bank of New York, “Bank 
Reserves, Some Major Factors Affecting 
Them,” November 1953. 


15 op. cit., p. 12. 
16 op. cit., p. 14. 
*, op. cit., p. 14. 
u „op cit., p. 14. 
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wise have been put to profitable use? Would 
it be correct to go even further, to suggest 
that the holding of member bank reserves by 
the Federal Reserve banks has enlarged their 
potential earning power, at the expense of 
the commercial banks?” 19 

And gives these answers: 

“Actually, the Federal Reserve banks have 
been the principal source from which the 
commercial banks have derived reserve funds 
since the founding of the Federal Reserve 
System in 1914. Under our fractional reserve 
banking structure, the Federal Reserve credit 
created by the Reserve banks has, in effect, 
permitted commercial banks to effect a vast 
expansion in their loans and investments that 
otherwise would not have been possible * * +, 
Instead of levying a tribute“ from the com- 
mercial banks, the Federal Reserve banks 
have instead (mainly through their purchase 
of Government securities) provided the re- 
serve base upon which a vastly enlarged bal- 
ance of commercial bank loans, investments, 
and deposits has been erected over a period of 
nearly four decades.” ” 

* * * * 


“Most of this increase in reserve balances 
was used as the basis for expansion of bank 
credit and was absorbed in increases in re- 
quired reserves, leaving only a small residue 
to be added to excess reserves. The expansion 
in total loans and investments of member 
banks during this 38-year period was approx- 
imately $111 billion, and total member bank 
deposits increased by $139 billion.” = 

In plain words, the Federal Reserve has 
given the private banks $25 billion of re- 
serves by purchasing its $25 billion portfolio 
of Government securities. (In fact, except for 
the purchase of this portfolio the bank cus- 
tomers’ increased demands for currency 
would have put the banks in a minus re- 
serve position—and out of business.) Yet we 
find the report of the ABA’s to the Federal 
Reserve Board complaining of these reserves 
being “barren assets” and complaining of an 
“inequitable” distribution of the “burden” 
among the banks: 

“For member banks, 
barren assets. 


“The burden of carrying non-interest-bear- 
ing reserves should be distributed equitably 
and logically among the member banks.” 2 

Nonsense! The banks have received these 
reserves as a free gift. They have been al- 
lowed to use them to acquire, free of charge, 
interest-bearing assets amounting to $9 for 
each dollar of reserves given. And now they 
are asking to be allowed to create $10, $15, 
perhaps $20 on each dollar of these reserves. 
They want more of the reserves that have 
been given them “made available” to them. 
They have been allowed to use the Govern- 
ment’s credit, free of charge, to extend credit 
to the Government and charge the Govern- 
ment interest on it. Member banks last No- 
vember held $153.9 billion of the Govern- 
ment’s interest-bearing obligations. And on 
this they were charging the Government 
fabulous interest rates. 

For a more up-to-date statement of how 
the banks have been “given” their reserves 
by the Government, it may be found in the 
Federal Reserve Board staff report submitted 
on this legislation. The report states: 

“The supply of reserve balances is almost 
wholly derived from gold, other currency is- 
sued by the Treasury, and Federal Reserve 
credit, less amounts drawn out in currency. 
Other factors that affect the supply of re- 


legal reserves are 


39 


op. cit., p. 12. 

2 0p. Cit., p. 12. 

* op cit., p. 14. 

* ABA Economic Policy Commission Re- 
port, previously cited, p. 14. 
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serves are generally of minor or temporary 
cance,” 33 
And the report gives the “principal factors 
in the reserve equations” outstanding in No- 
vember 1958 from which we may note the 
following: 


Sources of Government credit: 
Monetary gold stock 
Treasury currency 
Federal Reserve credit. 


Total outstanding 53.0 
Uses of Government credit: 


Member bank reserves 18. 5 
Currency in circulation 31.7 
Other factors, ne 2.8 

TOT U ionn Seem 53. 0 


Let us note the division of the shares 
reflected in the above table. First, on the 
$20.6 billion of gold in Treasury gold stock, 
the Federal Reserve had created $27.2 billion 
of credit, mostly by purchase of $25.7 billion 
of Government obligations. 

Of the $18.5 billion of credit extended to 
the member banks—in the form of “re- 
serves“ the member banks had created 
credit, or money, with which to acquire 
$153.9 billion of interest-bearing assets, in- 
cluding $55.3 billion of Government obliga- 
tions, plus $39.1 billion of cash assets. The 
total stockholders’ money used to acquire 
these $196.9 billion of interest- and 
cash assets amounted to $15.5 billion, includ- 
ing all surpluses, reserves, and undivided 
profits. 

Who would like to explain why the banks 
should be allowed to use the Government's 
credit—free of interest charge—to extend 
credit to the Government at an interest 
charge? Who would like to explain why, when 
the Federal Reserve decides to allow more 
money to be created to acquire interest- 
bearing Government obligations, it does not 
itself create the money and acquire the obli- 
gations? Who would like to explain why the 
interest charges should not go back into the 
Treasury instead of into bank profits? 


ADJUSTING THE “BURDEN” OF REQUIRED 


My remarks on the features of this bill 
which would redistribute required reserves 
among member banks will be brief. Many 
undesirable effects would flow from these 
features of the bill, as well as from the bill’s 
main feature, which is the general reduction 
in required reserves that is to accompany the 
transfer of Government-owned assets over 
to private banks. Some of these effects would 
be a weakening of bank safety, increased 
requirements for monopoly protection to be 
provided by the Government, increased 
monopolization of banking, less loans to busi- 
ness firms—particularly small business—in- 
volving ordinary commercial risks, and—as 
the Federal Reserve admits—a weakening of 
its monetary control machinery. These mat- 
ters are all covered in considerable detail in 
my testimony on this legislation before Sub- 
committee No. 2 of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency,™ for those who may 
wish to pursue these matters. As is plain, 
however, these proposals for adjusting“ re- 
quired reserves are subsidiary to the main 
purpose of the legislation. The bill as re- 
ported would bring about three major “re- 
forms” in the system of required reserves. 

1. It would eliminate the classification of 


* Hearings, Subcommittee No. 2, op. cit. 


p. 24. 

“U.S. House of Representatives, Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, Subcommittee 
No. 2, “Hearings, Member Bank Reserve Re- 
quirements,” 86th Cong., Ist sess., 1959. 
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Central Reserve city banks (the New York 
and Chicago banks) and it makes it manda- 
tory that the Federal Reserve Board reduce 
required reserves of these banks to the level 
of reseryes required for the Reserve City 
banks within a period of 3 years. 

2. It would authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to reclassify any and all Central Re- 
serve city banks, and any and all Reserve 
city banks, as country banks, and to do this 
on the basis of individual banks. It would 
thus reduce required reserves of these banks 
to the level prescribed for country banks. 

3. It would authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to promulgate regulations permitting 
any and all banks to count part or all of 
their so-called vault cash against required 
reserves. 

All of these provisions are bad. As to the 
mandatory elimination of the central Re- 
serve city classification, the ABA Economic 
Policy Commission proposed it as one of the 
main features of its plan. Despite that, the 
Federal Reserve Board vigorously opposes it, 
which is evidence enough that the proposal 
is doubly bad. The committee has adopted 
the proposal anyway. 

As to the provision which would allow the 
Federal Reserve System to reclassify any and 
all banks as country banks, this would con- 
fer on the Federal Reserve Board enormous 
discretionary power, the proposed exercise of 
which has been only vaguely described. I am 
opposed to enlarging the Federal Reserve 
Board’s discretionary powers, and particu- 
larly its powers to deal with banks on an in- 
dividual basis concerning matters which are 
of such large importance to the bank. 

As to the proposal that the banks be per- 
mitted to count part or all of their so-called 
“vault cash” against their required reserves, 
this has been made a matter of considerable 
absurdity. 

One of the striking features of the legisla- 
tive history of this bill is that substantially 
all of the presentations made in support of 
the legislation begin with an argument for 
the “vault cash” feature of the bill. These 
presentations thus begin with the one argu- 
ment which seems plausible—that is, it seems 
plausible until we examine it. 

It has been pointed out by factual reports 
that the country banks as a class are holding 
larger amounts of cash in their vaults. The 
country banks have relatively more cash in 
relation to their reserves than do the other 
classes of banks. Then it is argued that the 
reason for this is that the country banks 
cannot as a practical matter turn their sur- 
plus cash in in exchange for reserves, because 
they are frequently remote from the banking 
centers and must, as a practical matter, keep 
the cash on hand to meet some sudden re- 
quirements of their customers. The state- 
ment has been repeatedly made, moreover, 
that the legislation will help the country 
banks most, although all sponsors of the leg- 
islation have made clear that one certain 
effect will be to “reduce the differential” in 
the level of required reserves as between the 
three classes of banks. It seems that both 
the country banks and the central Reserve 
city banks are going to be helped most by this 
legislation and, interestingly enough, noth- 
ing is said about helping the Reserve city 
banks. Yet we may be sure that the Reserve 
city banks are no less influential and no less 
optimistic in their expectation of benefits 
than the other two classes of banks. 


Vault cash argument is absurd 


How plausible is the argument that vault 
cash should be counted against reserves? 

In the first place, the fact the country 
banks normally have a larger amount of cash 
in relation to their reserves was taken into 
consideration when the present level of re- 
quired reserves was established. The so- 
called inequity of not being able to count 
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cash against required reserves has already 
been corrected. 


Second, if we turn to the reports for Feb- 
ruary 1959, on the basis of which it has been 
pointed out that country banks held 61 per- 
cent of all the vault cash held by the member 
banks, we also find that the country banks 
held 85 percent of all the excess reserves of 
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the member banks. In short, the country 
banks had $390 million of excess reserves, 
which was over 7 percent of their required 
reserves. Central Reserve city banks, on the 
other hand, had 0.3 percent excess reserves, 
and Reserve city banks had 0.7 percent excess 
reserves, 


REQUIRED, EXCESS, AND FREE RESERVES, AND BORROWINGS OF MEMBER BANKS, BY CLASSES, FEBRUARY 1959 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


„„ an ee 
Excess reserves DODDO 
Excess reserves as a percent of required reserves... 
Member bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve... 


FTO FOU OR H tena satis e te E ON paca 


Source: Federal Reserve bulletins. 


Furthermore, there is another factor which 
the Federal Reserve considers to be an even 
better measure of the banks’ use or nonuse 
of their reserves. This is the factor called 
free reserves. It is obtained by subtracting 
from the banks’ excess reserves the amount 
of reserves which they have on loan from the 
Federal Reserve banks. In other words, free 
reserves are excess reserves minus the banks’ 
borrowings from the Federal Reserve's dis- 
count window. On this basis we find that in 
mid-February the country banks had $202 
million of free reserves. The other two classes 
of banks, on the other hand, were in a minus 
reserve position. In other words, not only were 
these two classes “loaned up” to the full ex- 
tent of their reserves, but they were in debt 
to the Federal Reserve banks for borrowed 
reserves. Does it make sense to argue then 
that the country banks were unable to turn 
in their surplus cash in exchange for re- 
serves, because they have to hold this cash 
to meet the possible needs of their cus- 
tomers? 

Why would the country banks bother to 
turn in cash to obtain more reserves when 
they had not used up the reserves they al- 
ready had? 

Finally, what the banks are asking the 
Government to do here is, in effect, take a 
mortgage on the cash in the bank, not merely 
in the vaults of the bank, but cash which is 
in the till and passing in and out of the 
tellers’ windows by the hour and by the min- 
ute. I wonder what would happen if a mer- 
chant went into the bank and asked the 
banker to make him a loan which would be 
secured by the cash which the merchant 
reports that he has in his cash register, and 
which the merchant is to keep to transact 
his business? The fact is that most of the 
State banking laws prohibit the banks from 
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Central 
Total all Reserve city Reserve city Country 
member banks (New banks banks 
banks York and 
Chicago) 
$18, 117 $5, 004 $7,723 $5, 390 
$460 $16 $55 $390 
25 0.3 0,7 7.2 
$508 $70 $250 $188 
/ —8⁵⁴ —$195 $202 


making loans, or accepting as security for 
loans, a mortgage on goods which are daily 
exposed to sale, and no sensible banker would 
think of accepting such a mortgage. The only 
way the Federal Reserve System could police 
this bank-vault provision would be to main- 
tain an inspector at each bank each day. The 
Comptroller of Currency has said of this pro- 
vision : 

“If it is assumed that a daily check at the 
Office of each national bank and branch were 
required to make sure that the cash is al- 
ways on hand, at the close of business each 
day we estimate it would require approxi- 
mately 20,000 people or more.” * 

If we made a reasonable assumption as to 
the cost of this unreasonable proposal, say 
$10,000 per year in salary and expenses for 
each of the 20,000 people the Government 
would have to employ, this would cost the 
Government $200 million a year. 

The present system of classifying banks 
for purposes of reserve requirements has been 
in effect for many years and is admitted to 
have been a good one, The classification is not 
based on geography, as such, but on the basic 
factors which must be considered in deter- 
mining reserve requirements, and these fac- 
tors merely happen to be associated with the 
geographic characteristics. 

Yet it is also admitted that a better and 
more scientific system of reserve require- 
ments could be adopted. Proposals for such 
a system have been discussed for many years, 
and I for one would have no objection to a 
more scientific system, The so-called reform 
provided in this bill, however, would not 
provide such a system. 


5 “Hearings,” Subcommittee No. 2, op. cit., 
p. 184. 


TABLE] 


REQUIRED RESERVES UNDER PRESENT LAW AND FED REGULATION AS OF FEBRUARY 1959 
Un millions of dollars] 


Percent required reserves 
Amount of required reserves 


Total, required reserves 


1 Weighted average. 


Central 
Total all Reserve city Reserve city Country 
member banks (New banks banks 
banks York and 
Chicago) 
$103, 693 $25, 958 „ 240 7, 494 
114.9 3 en 
— $15, 436 $4,672 , 640 $4,124 
$53, 602 $6, Sh 1, oe $25, a 
$2, 680 $331 $1, 083 $1, 266 
$18, 116 $5, 003 $7,723 $5, 390 
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MINIMUM REQUIRED RESERVES PERMISSIBLE UNDER PRESENT LAW 


Central 
Total all Reserve city Reserve city Country 
member banks (New banks banks 
banks York and 
Chicago) 
„ A —— ——— nnna $103, 693 $25, 958 $40, 240 $37, 494 
Percent minimum required reserves... 19.7 1 1 7 
A minimum required reserves. $10, 024 $3,375 „024 2,625 
$53, 8 $6, 626 1, 660 5, ae 
$1,608 $199 $650 $759 
$11, 632 $3, 574 $4,674 $3, 384 
MINIMUM REQUIRED RESERVES PERMISSIBLE UNDER H.R. 5237 AND S. 1120 
Central 
Total all Reserve city Reserve city Country 
member banks (New banks banks 
banks York and 
Chicago) 
Net demand deposits --- 31003, 693 $25, 958 $40, 240 $37, 494 
Percent minimum required reserves under proposed bills. 7 7 7 7 
Amount of minimum required reserves under proposed bills $7, 259 $1,817 $2, 817 $2,625 
Time . — RRAN ee e . $53, 05 . $21, 15 $25, n 
Percent minimum required reserves under proposed bills... 
Amount of — required reserves under proposed bills. $1, 608 $199 $650 $759 
Minimum required reserves under proposed bills. „867 $2,016 $3, 467 $3, 384 
Less vault — 2 , 039 $160 $645 $1, 234 
Total, reserves.. $6, 828 $1,856 $2, 822 $2, 150 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin, April 1959. 


Does the Federal Reserve System use mem- 
ber bank reserves for its own profit? 

There is a misunderstanding on the part 
of some bankers about how the Federal Re- 
serve acquired its holdings of Government 
securities—which amount to about $25 bil- 
Hon. They have thought that these securities 
really belong to the banks, rather than to 
the public, or that they should belong to 
the banks because the Fed has used the 
banks’ reserves to purchase these securities. 

Such an assumption flows quite naturally 
from the bankers’ experience in their own op- 
erations. When a customer makes a deposit 
with a private bank, the bank makes a loan 
or an investment with this deposit. So it is 
natural for the banker to assume that when 
he deposits required reserves with the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, the System lends them 
or invests them, and ought at least to pay 
him interest for the use of these deposits. 
The idea is, however, entirely incorrect. 

Actually, the Federal Reserve has never 
invested the required reserves of the member 
banks, nor used them for any income pur- 
pose of reserves is to assure that the banks 
will remain solvent—not to provide earning 
assets for the Federal Reserve System, And 
to use these reserves—that is, make them do 
double duty—would be to violate the pur- 
pose of reserves. 

The Federal Reserve may create new 
money, based on the Treasury's gold reserve, 
up to $4 of money for each $1 of gold. And by 
buying securities in the open market with 
the money thus created, it gives the private 
banks additional reserves on which they can 
create other new money, now at the rate of 
about $8 for each $1 of reserves. Or the Fed 
may allow the private banks to create more 
money on the reserves which they have pre- 
viously deposited with the Federal Reserve 
banks, by changing its regulations to reduce 
required reserves and thereby creating excess 
reserves. 

The fact is, then, that the Federal Reserve 
has used its own money-creating powers dele- 
gated by the Congress to acquire its portfolio 
of Government securities. It has used its 
own money-creating powers when it has is- 
sued currency—Federal Reserve notes, And 
it has used its own money-creating powers 
when it has purchased Government securi- 
ties in the open market. When the Fed has 
purchased Government securities in the 


open market, it has actually given the mem- 
ber banks $1 of new reserves for each $1 of 
securities purchased. So not only has the 
Federal Reserve System not used the mem- 
ber bank reserves to acquire its portfolio of 
Government securities, but it has actually 
given the member banks additional reserves 
in the process of acquiring these portfolios, 

In the light of these facts, then, the 
“vault cash” bill which is now being con- 
sidered in Congress has a meaning quite 
different from what many bankers had 
understood, The proposal to transfer several 
billion dollars of the Federal Reserve's hold- 
ings of Government securities over to the 
private banks is, to put it bluntly, a proposal 
to legalize a raid on the Federal Treasury. 
The interest payments which the Federal 
Reserve receives on these securities provide 
substantially all of the System’s income. This 
income goes first to pay the expenses of 
operating the System, most of which 
are for providing free services to the private 
banks, What is left over after expenses, how- 
ever, goes back into the Federal Treasury. 
So if these securities are transferred to the 
private banks where the interest payments 
will go into bank profits instead of going 
back to the Federal Treasury, this will be 
taking just that much money out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. 

The following excerpts of testimony by a 
former Chairman and the present Chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System certainly bear out the fact 
that the System does not use the member 
bank reserves for its own operations. 

In 1951 Marriner S. Eccles, who was then 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, wrote an article for 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin in which he 
said: 

“* + want to say in passing that, con- 
trary to a persistent popular fallacy, the 
Reserve System does not use reserves de- 
posited with it by member banks to buy Gov- 
ernment securities. As a matter of fact the 
System creates the funds used in open- 
market operations. These funds are in no way 
dependent upon such reserves as member 
banks carry with the Reserve Banks (Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, January 1941, p. 15).“ 

In December 1956, William McC. Martin, 
Jr., the present Chairman of the Board of 
Governors, was before the Joint Economic 
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Committee, along with several other Reserve 
Officials. As chairman of this session, I ques- 
tioned Mr. Martin closely on this point and 
got the same answer Mr. Eccles had given. I 
quote a portion of this record: 

“The CHARMAN (Mr. Patman). The point 
I am trying to make, Mr. Martin, is, I am 
trying to answer a fallacious argument that 
is going over the country; No. 1, that these 
reserves that the member banks have in their 
Federal Reserve banks are used to buy these 
bonds. That is a fallacy; is it not? 

Mr. Martin. That is a fallacy. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is a fallacy; it is not 
true. 

“Mr. Martin. That is right (hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Economic Stabili- 
zation of the Joint Economic Committee on 
Monetary Policy: 1955-56, Dec. 10-11, 1956, 
p.118).” 

Allow me to quote again from the 1956 
testimony of Chairman Martin: 

“The CHAIRMAN. (Mr. Patman), You have 
$24 billion worth of bonds. Now, those bonds 
were bought by giving of Federal Reserve 
notes in exchange for the bonds; were they 
not? 

“Mr, Maran. Well, Federal Reserve credit. 

“The CHAIRMAN, What is that? 

Mr. MARTIN. Federal Reserve credit. They 
were not specific—— 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is what I mean. But 
every one of them is an obligation of the 
U.S. Government; is it not? 

“Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

“The CHamrMan. And that is what makes 
it good. 

ies Martin. That is right (hearings, ibid., 
p. 118).” 

Now let's see what the American Bankers 
Association says on the subject. Early in 1955 
a spokesman for that association was before 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and, in passing, made a statement 
which repeated the mistaken notion that 
member bank reserves are used by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. I called upon the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association to examine into 
this matter further and let me know what 
its position on the question is. I received a 
letter dated May 11, 1955, signed by Mr, 
George R. Boyles, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation of the American 
Bankers Association, which reads in part as 
follows: 

“* + * Federal Reserve bank operations 
and functions are distinct in that they do 
not use their deposit liabilities, which are 
the reserves of member banks, to purchase 
U.S. Government securities. Individual bank- 
ers and others have had the opposite impres- 
sion from time to time, and it has been 
necessary for us, as well as the Federal Re- 
serve banks, to correct such misunderstand- 
ing when the occasion has arisen.” 

Now I think we have established this cru- 
cial point: the Federal Reserve banks do not 
invest the reserves which the member banks 
deposit with them. Let me make, then, an 
added point: by buying Government securi- 
ties, not only is the Reserve System not using 
reserves which, it might be argued, would 
otherwise be available for use by the mem- 
ber banks, but the System's purchase of 
these securities actually increases the re- 
serves available for use by the member 
banks, The Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
February 1941 puts this matter very simply, 
as follows: 

“Not only do the Reserve banks not depend 
for their lending power on member banks, 
but they are themselves in a position to in- 
crease or decrease the lending power of these 
banks, When the Reserve banks buy U.S. 
Government securities or make advances, 
‘they put reserve funds at the disposal of 
member banks, and thereby increase their 
lending power. And, contrariwise, when the 
Reserve banks sell securities or reduce ad- 
vances, they withdraw funds from member 
banks and thereby reduce their power to 
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extend credit. By these means the Federal 
Reserve banks, as creators and extinguishers 
of reserve funds, are in a position to exert 
an influence on the cost and volume of bank 
credit. This is, in fact, their principal func- 
tion as a monetary authority, and the policies 
pursued in performing this function are de- 
termined, not on the basis of the reserves 
available to the Reserve banks, but with ref- 
erence to the economic needs of the country.” 

On July 15, 1957, Mr. Martin testified on 
the financial institutions bill (S. 1451) before 
the House Banking and Currency Committee 
at p. 55 of the hearings, as follows: 

Mr. Parc. 

Now, these statements of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, covering the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks, shows that 96 or 97 percent of all the 
earnings of all the Federal Reserve banks 
comes from interest on Government bonds. 

Now. Mr. Martin, in acquiring those bonds 
for the 12 Federal Reserve banks, isn't it a 
fact that you don’t use as backing for the 
money which you exchange for those bonds, 
for instance $23 million worth for the Dallas 
bank, you didn’t use the reserve of the mem- 
ber banks; did you? 

“Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

“Mr. Parman. You did not use the capital 
stock of the member banks; did you? 

“Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. Parman. You did not use the reserves 
or the surplus funds of the member banks? 

“Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

“Mr. Parman. Isn't it a fact that the only 
thing you used was money that you created 
which, of course, you have a right to do 
under the law? You created $23 million in 
Federal Reserve notes. Whether you actually 
transferred them physically or not, the result 
was that you created that much in Federal 
Reserve notes and traded them for U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds. That is correct; is it not? 

“Mr. Martin. That is one way of stating it.” 

In an article published by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York,” the question of 
whether the Federal Reserve banks invest 
the member banks’ reserves is clarified. 

“+ * + the idea has been expressed from 
time to time that member banks, by deposit- 
ing these reserve funds in the Federal Re- 
serve banks, have enabled the Reserve banks 
to enlarge their earnings assets and hence 
their earnings. This has led to the conclusion 
in some quarters that the earnings of Reserve 
banks have been derived from funds provided 
by the member banks, and hence that the 
member banks should be permitted to par- 
ticipate more largely in the of the 
Reserve banks. On the basis of this conclu- 
sion, some observers have even contended 
that the payment of a large proportion of 
the Reserve banks’ net earnings to the Treas- 
ury indirectly involves the subjection of 
member banks to a disproportionately heavy 
tax burden 

Indeed, the view that the Federal Reserve 
banks invest the reserve deposits of their 
member banks in Government securities can 
now be seen to be the opposite of the actual 
process, What really happens is that, when 
the Reserve banks purchase Government se- 
curities in the open market, they create bank 
reserves. 

“Finally, since the earning power of the 
Federal Reserve banks arises from the note 
issue and credit-granting authority given 
them by Congress, and since actual earnings 
are largely related to various functions per- 
formed in the national interest, the Reserve 
banks either have been legally obliged (from 
1914 to 1932) or have considered it appro- 
priate (from 1947 to date) to turn over a 
large proportion of their earnings (after ex- 


Federal Reserve of New York, Bank Re- 
serves, Some Major Factors Affecting Them, 
Sources and Uses of Member Bank Reserves, 
1914 to 1952, by A. J. R. Smith, November 
1953, pp. 14-17. 
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penses and the statutory dividend of 6 per- 
cent on their paid-up stock) to the US. 
Treasury.” 

Who owns the Federal Reserve System? 


There is a misconception among some 
bankers that member banks own the Fed- 
eral Reserve System itself, being stockhold- 
ers in the System. This idea arises from the 
fact that the law requires the member banks 
to make a small investment in the System, 
and the law unfortunately uses the term 
“stock” in this connection. The specifications 
in the law make it clear, however, that this 
is in no sense stock in the normal meaning 
of the term, which would have some owner- 
ship or proprietary rights. But those who 
overlook the specifications in the law get a 
notion that with a stock investment of $373 
million, the member banks have acquired 
ownership of the Government's money- 
creating powers now amounting to $82.4 bil- 
lion, including $20.6 billion worth of gold. 

The law makes it abundantly clear that 
this so-called stock is not ownership stock 
and carries none of the rights and privileges 
of stock. This “stock” cannot be sold, it can- 
not be voted, it cannot be hypothecated, it 
cannot pay dividends, it does not entitle the 
stockholders to inspect the books, and it 
does not entitle the stockholders to a share 
in the assets. Further, the law plainly states 
that even if the Federal Reserve System were 
liquidated, the so-called stock would have no 
claim on the assets of the System, except to 
the extent of the principal actually paid in. 

What this so-called stock actually amounts 
to, in effect, is another required reserve. It 
serves no purpose except as an additional 
safeguard to the solvency of the member 
banks. The Federal Reserve does not invest 
the funds from this stock and has itself no 
use for these funds, although it does pay the 
banks a handsome interest of 6 percent. In 
fact, the Federal Reserve is now continu- 
ously holding idle and unused $868 million 
of its own earnings in a surplus account for 
which it can also find no purpose. This $868 
million belongs to the Federal Treasury and 
ought to be paid in to the Treasury at once, 
to be used to pay off some of the Federal 
debt. Holding back these funds is costing the 
taxpayers $100,000 a day in unnecessary in- 
terest . Furthermore, the so-called 
stock investment should also be paid back. 
Since these funds serve no purpose, paying 
interest on them is taking money out of the 
taxpayers’ pocket for no purpose, except to 
pay the banks a subsidy. 

In the hearing records of congressional 
committees over the lifespan of the Federal 
Reserve System, there has been accumulated 
abundant evidence to substantiate the facts 
that the Federal Reserve System is owned by 
the Federal Government—all the people of 
the United States—and not by the member 
banks. I shall cite from these investigations 
statements made by Federal Reserve officials, 
Members of Congress, outstanding econo- 
mists, and others to support this position. 

From 1935 to 1938, there was considerable 
agitation in Congress—particularly in the 
House of Representatives—about the own- 
ership of the Federal Reserve banks. The 
argument at that time that the Federal Re- 
serve banks were owned by the private com- 
mercial banks caused a large group of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to form 
an unofficial steering committee for the 
enactment of a law providing for Govern- 
emnt purchase and ownership of these banks. 
This steering committee, composed of 160 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from 39 States, caused to be introduced in 
my name a bill, H.R. 7230, in the 75th Con- 
gress providing for the Government owner- 
ship of the 12 Federal Reserve banks. 


Public hearings on the proposal 
There were public hearings on this bill, 
before the Banking and Currency Commit- 
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tee of the House commencing March 2, 1938. 
The hearings comprise 508 pages and contain 
the testimony of a number of Members of 
Congress, including myself; former U.S. Sen- 
ator Robert L. Owen, who was the coauthor 
of the Federal Reserve Act in 1913, which be- 
came a law December 23, 1913, by the signa- 
ture of President Woodrow Wilson; Hon. Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System; 
Hon, Ronald Ransom, Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; many outstanding economists. 

By reason of these hearings many of our 
group were convinced that the Government 
already owned the Federal Reserve banks. 

Chairman Henry Steagall, presiding at 
these hearings, who was chairman of the 

and Currency Committee of the 
House when the 1935 Federal Reserve Act be- 
came a law, disputed the contention that 
the Federal Reserve banks were owned by the 
member banks. He stated, and this is recorded 
at page 50 of the hearings: 

“.+ and while I understand that the 
contribution to the capital of the Federal 
Reserve banks under the system now ob- 
taining is not in a true sense a subscription 
to capital—I do now know exactly how to 
characterize it; it is more in the nature of 
an investment, like an investment in a Gov- 
ernment bond where your return is definite 
and limited, but where you do not share in 
the profits of the system as ordinarily is the 
rule in the case of investments in the capital 
of a banking institution, * * *” 

Chairman Eccles of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System testified about 
the ownership as follows: 

„It is more nearly in the nature of 
a compulsory capital contribution than 
stock ownership * * * (p. 446 of the hear- 
ings on H.R. 7230).” 

All of us were convinced later on after in- 
vestigating further and particularly by the 
hearings before the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee in 1952 where this question was care- 
fully gone into. It was shown beyond any 
doubt that the Federal Reserve banks are 
instrumentalities of the Government and 
are owned by the Federal Government. The 
so-called stock, which is 3 percent of the cap- 
ital and surplus of the member banks, is 
more of an involuntary investment upon 
which these banks receive 6 percent an- 
nually. This so-called stock is not needed 
and it is not used; it is not even invested. It 
has never been invested. If it were in- 
vested, it would save the Government that 
much between its earnings and the 6 percent 
that is paid each year on it. 


PRIVATE BANKS HAVE NO PROPRIETARY INTEREST 
IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


After the 1952 hearings, no one who has 
studied the question and is unbiased has 
contended that the private banks own the 
Federal Reserve System. On the other hand, 
they are ized as being owned by the 
U.S. Government. It is possible for me to 
quote former Chairman Eccles and the pres- 
ent Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. Martin, dozens of times in printed testi- 
mony wherein it is stated repeatedly in an- 
swer to questions that the member banks do 
not have a proprietary interest in the Fed- 
eal Reserve banks. There is no doubt about 

t. 

In a letter to me dated April 18, 1941, the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr, 
M. S. Eccles, stated: 

“This so-called stock ownership, however, 
is more in the nature of an enforced sub- 
scription to the capital of the Federal Re- 
serve banks than an ownership in the usual 
sense. The stock cannot be sold, transferred, 
or hypothecated, nor can it be voted in ac- 
cordance with the par value of the shares 
held, Thus, the smallest member bank has an 
equal vote with the largest. Member banks 
have no right to participate in earnings 
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above the statutory dividend, and upon 
liquidation any funds remaining after retire- 
ment of the stock revert to the Government. 

In hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee in 1956,” I asked Chairman 
Martin of the Federal Reserve Board whether 
this statement has any validity. 

“The CHARMAN (Mr. Patman). No. 2 [The 
proposition] is that the banks own the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and it is run 

by the banks; it is operated for their benefit. 

“That is a fallacy, is it not? 

“Mr, MARTIN. That is a fallacy. 

» > + * > 

“The CHAIRMAN. That stock, or that word 
‘stock,’ is a misnomer, is it not? 

“Mr, MARTIN. If you are talking about stock 
in terms of proprietorship, ownership—yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Well, of course, that is 
what stock is; yes. Normally that is what 
stock is; when you say ‘stock,’ you mean a 
proprietary interest of some kind, do you 
not? 

Mr. Martin. In the ordinary sense, yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. That is right, in the ordi- 
nary sense. 

“Mr. MARTIN. You and I are in agreement 
that it is not proprietary interest. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

“Therefore, this does not convey any 
proprietary interest at all, and the word 
‘stock’ is a misnomer. It is not a correct word 
at all. It is just an involuntary assessment 
that has been made on the banks as long as 
they are members. 

“Now, if they go out, the money is re- 
funded to them. But as long as they are 
members, they get 6 percent annually on 
that. 

“And as evidence of the fact that they do 
not have any proprietary interest, which you 
admit, is the fact that this so-called stock 
cannot be sold, it cannot be hypothecated, 
and as a convincing and unanswerable argu- 
ment that the banks have no interest in the 
Federal Reserve System as such, financial or 
proprietary interest, the law specifically pro- 
vides that in the event of the liquidation 
of a Federal Reserve bank, that after they 
get their $300 million stock back, the Gov- 
ernment gets everything else, That is right; 
is it not? 

“Mr, Martin, That is right. 

“The CHARMAN. Now, if the banks had any 
proprietary interest in that, they would get 
what was left after liquidation, would they 
not? 

“Mr, MARTIN. Well, you and I are in agree- 
ment it is not proprietary interest. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Yes. 

“Therefore, the statement that the banks 
own the Federal Reserve System is not a cor- 
rect statement, is 1t? 

“Mr, MARTIN. The banks do not own the 
Federal Reserve System. (Hearings before a 
Joint Subcommittee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion of the Joint Economic Committee, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess., December 1956, pp. 119- 
120.) ” 


Federal Reserve surplus of billion dollars 
should be used now to reduce national 
debt 


The Federal Reserve does not need the 
funds invested in its so-called capital stock. 
It does not need any surplus. It operates on 
the credit of the Nation and has the power 
to create money and does create money. Mr, 
Martin, Chairman of the Board, has said the 
Reserve does not need the capital 
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- When Chairman Martin was testifying July 
15, 1957, with Governor Robertson, also a 
member of the Board, at his side, Governor 
Robertson asked to be allowed to answer a 
question about the surplus fund of the Fed- 
eral Reserve that I had propounded to Chair- 
man Martin. So the answers are the answers 
of both Governors Martin and Robertson 
as follows: 

“I wonder, however, since you have about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars in the 
surplus fund of the Federal Reserve banks, 
why you want 10 percent more each year. 
What will you do with it? It doesn't serve 
any purpose. It is idle, unused, What do you 
want to put it aside for? 

“Governor ROBERTSON. May I answer that? 

“Mr. Patman. Certainly. 

“Governor ROBERTSON. There is no magic in 


any 90 percent or 10 percent or anything 
else. 


“Mr. Parman. Why do you want any per- 
cent? Why do you want any amount, as long 
as you have a certain amount in the surplus 
fund of a bank? Why are you not satisfied 
with that? Why do you want to keep piling 
up more money, which is unused and doesn’t 
serve any purpose? 

“Governor Ropertson. The only thing we 
were trying to do here was to follow out 
the original concept of the statute. It did 
provide for a surplus. This contemplates 
building up the surplus, not because you 
needed it today but because you might need 
it some other time. 


CANNOT IMAGINE A USE FOR IT 


“Mr. ParMan, What would you need it for? 
“Governor ROBERTSON. I can’t oie 
hope there is never a situation to need it. 

“Mr. Parman. To keep you from 
back to Congress for an appropriation; that 
is the only thing. 

“Governor ROBERTSON. Oh, no; we would 
never have to come back for appropriations. 

“Mr, ParmMan. Well, you would if you ran 
out of funds. 

“Governor RoBERTSON. We are not going to. 

“Mr, Parman. You almost did at one time. 

“Governor ROBERTSON. Well, we will never 
have another such situation. 

“Mr. Parman. You have too much money 
piled up. 

“Governor ROBERTSON. Maybe that would 
be a good purpose to serve, so we wouldn't 
have to come back. 

“Mr. PatMan. Maybe we should make it 
possible for you to pay a hundred percent 
into the Treasury, as long as there is a sur- 
plus equal to a amount in each 
Federal Reserve bank. Don’t you think that 
would be reasonable? 

“Governor ROBERTSON. We suggested this 
in the alternative, as you know. We sug- 
gested we be authorized to turn over to the 
Treasury amounts, or put it in franchise tax, 
and that was the one selected. We don't care 
which way it is. We think the money must 
go to the Treasury.” 


* * * * * 


Mr. Martin testified, page 396 on S. 1451 
in July 1957 about the stock owned by the 
member banks in the Federal Reserve banks 
as follows: 

“Mr. Parman. And it cannot be voted ex- 
cept according to the rules that you ex- 
plained to him. 

“For what purpose is that money used, 
Mr. Martin? Can you name one purpose for 
which that money is needed, except as you 
said, that it creates a good relationship with 
the banks and makes them feel they are 
part of the System. Outside of that, what 
purpose does that capital stock serve? 

“Mr. MARTIN. I don't think it has any pur- 
pose at the moment. I think originally it 
vee ae ree ae 
Federal Reserve banks. 
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“Mr. PATMAN. To set up the Reserve banks? 

“Mr. MARTIN. Certainly. 

“Mr. Patman. But now it is not needed at 
all, is it? 

“Mr. MARTIN. I think we could get along 
without it today. 

“Mr. ParMAN. All right.” 


COMPARISON OF INTEREST RATES—14-YEAR 
PERIOD FROM 1939 TO 1952 COMPARED WITH 
14- TRA PERIOD FROM 1953 ro 1966 


I. YIELDS ON LONG-TERM GOVERNMENT BONDS 
1939 TO PRESENT 


[Percent per annum] 
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BILLS 1939 TO PRESENT 
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COMPARISON OF INTEREST COSTS 


J. NET PUBLIC AND PRIVATE DEBT, TOTAL INTEREST 
PAID, AND AVERAGE RATE OF INTEREST IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1951-66 


Total debt Interest 


ge 
Yı ilio! id interest ured 
r OOH) een paid 0 N 


puted 
rate 
a) @) @) u) 5) 
$524. 0 $17.8 3. 397 $17.8 
555,2 19.7 3. 548 18.9 
586.5 21.9 3. 734 19.9 
612.0 23.7 3, 873 20.8 
672.3 25.0 3. 867 22.8 
707.5 29.8 4.212 24.0 
738.9 34.0 4.601 25.1 
782.6 36.0 4. 600 26.6 
846. 2 40.8 4.821 28.7 
890, 2 45.7 5.134 30.2 
947.7 48.4 5. 107 32.2 
019.3 53.4 5. 238 34.6 
096.9 59. 8 5.452 37.3 
174.3 66.5 5. 663 39.9 
270.3 74.0 5.825 43.2 
„368. 3 82.7 6.044 46. 5 
ER Ac cy Wa oe 468. 5 
Note.—See the following table: 
Billions 
Total SJ. $680, 2 
D —468.5 
G6 211.7 


Source: Economic Report of the President, 1967. 


Hi, TOTAL FEDERAL DEBT AND INTEREST PAID, 
FISCAL 1951-68 


Fiscal year 


1951 rate 
illions) 

$255.3 $5.7 2. 233 $5.7 
259. 2 5.9 2.276 5.8 
266.1 6.6 2.480 5.9 
271.3 6.5 2. 396 6.1 
224.4 6.4 2. 332 6.1 
272.8 6.8 2. 493 6.1 
270. 6 7.3 2. 698 6.0 
276.4 2.2 2.786 6.2 
254.8 7.2 2.704 6.4 
286. 5 9.3 3.246 6.4 
289.2 9.0 3.112 6.5 
298. 6 9.2 3.081 6.7 
306. 5 10.0 3. 263 6.8 
312.5 10,7 3.424 7.0 
317.9 11.4 3. 586 2.1 
320.4 12.1 3.777 7.2 
327.3 13.5 4.125 7.3 
335. 4 14.2 4.234 7.5 
1 116, 8 


1 Estimated. 
Source: Economic Report of the President, 1967. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. CARTER]. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, fiscal ir- 
responsibility is the greatest indictment 
of this present administration and of 
other administrations. 

Vast spending programs which have 
been enacted during the past 7 or 8 
years should have been funded by re- 
sponsible tax outlays. 

At the present time the dollar is in 
jeopardy. Without increasing taxes, the 
value of the dollar could decrease as 
much as 50 percent or more within the 
next year. This would mean that our 
senior citizens and other citizens living 
on fixed incomes would have much less 
purchasing power than they have now. 
The savings which many of our people 
have will be greatly reduced in purchas- 
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ing power unless the economy of the 
United States is bolstered. 

Up to this time, I have never voted 
for a tax increase. But, to preserve the 
purchasing power of the dollar, to pro- 
tect our citizens living on fixed incomes, 
and to prevent wild inflation, followed by 
a probable serious depression or reces- 
sion, I feel that it is my duty, as a patri- 
otic American citizen and representative 
of the people, to vote for the tax increase, 
but only if it is coupled with a mini- 
mum reduction of $6 billion in Federal 
expenditures, 

I realize there is widespread opposi- 
tion to a tax increase, but I feel that duty 
to the people of my district and to my 
country demands that my actions be de- 
termined by the longstanding Republican 
philosophy of fiscal responsibility and a 
balanced budget rather than political ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
old saying in the law that hard cases 
make bad law. We do have some hard 
problems facing us in our country, and 
today we are being called upon to enact 
some legislation which I think is going 
to be bad policy and bad precedent and 
to which I reluctantly give my support. 

I realize we have got to do something 
about inflation. The regrettable thing is 
we have not done something earlier. The 
war has been in the process of accelera- 
tion since about 1962. During that time 
we have spent about $100 billion on the 
war in Vietnam. 

Have we raised taxes? On the con- 
trary, in 1964 and in 1965 we cut taxes, 
which if coming in now would yield be- 
tween $24 billion and $25 billion. 

I think it was a mistake for the Pres- 
ident not to recommend a straight-out 
war tax. We have a war and everybody 
knows we have to pay for it. The Presi- 
dent chose to call it an anti-inflation tax, 
and the people got to arguing about that. 
I regret we have waited 2 years while the 
President Las been requesting the tax, 
and then when we propose it, it is only 
about $10 billion a year and we have 
coupled with that a $6 billion spending 
cut. 

Mr. Speaker, we have these problems 
of the balance of payments and the 
value of the dollar and the curbing of in- 
flation, but we have some other problems 
here at home which are similarly de- 
manding, it seems to me, and those are 
the problems of the needs of the 15 per- 
cent of the people of this country who 
are poor. 

They are not confined to any one race. 
Iam referring to an article of May 17 in 
Time magazine. Two out of every three 
of these poor Americans are white, like 
most of us. In age, nearly half the poor 
are under 21 years of age. One-quarter 
are over 55 years of age. A third of all 
those in America above 65 years of age 
are poor. Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but 
in my beloved Southland, one-half of all 
of them are to be found where we have 
es one-third of the Nation’s popula- 

on. 

We talk about a national unemploy- 
ment rate of 3% percent, but in the cities 
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of America there is unemployment 
among the poor of 7 percent. 

The Kerner report recommended that 
we create 1 million new private jobs in 
the next 3 years. We are creating few. 
The Kerner report recommended that we 
create 1 million new public jobs in the 
next 3 years. We are hardly doing that. 
We are cutting public employment in 
many areas. There is something being 
done in the housing field, but it is not 
nearly what was recommended in the 
Kerner report—600,000 low- and moder- 
ate-income units next year and 6 million 
units over the next 5 years. 

What I am concerned about, Mr. 
Speaker, is that the word will go out to 
the people of the world, and to the poor 
of America that we have abandoned the 
needy in our affluent land. I am not talk- 
ing about only those in Resurrection 
City; I am talking about the inarticulate 
children who are denied an opportunity 
to have a decent diet, let alone an ade- 
quate education. I am talking about the 
mute and miserable aged poor in Amer- 
ica who are not here to file organized 
protests. I am fearful of the precedent 
being established by this measure, that 
henceforth, when we face economic and 
financial problems, we will cut spending, 
whatever harm it does, instead of rais- 
ing taxes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Florida has ex- 
pired 


Mr. MILLS, Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as the able 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has just said, we must enact taxes 
to meet the needs of the country for 
which we provide by appropriations. I 
hope that at the end of every session 
we shall shape our tax laws to provide 
the funds we have appropriated unless 
the national economy demands stimula- 
tion and the deferment of certain taxes. 
I believe most of us will be man enough 
to face up to voting for necessary taxes. 

Let us not take hope out of the hearts 
of the needy people in America, because 
we need the strength they can give the 
economy as well as the moral fiber of 
this land. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
sad day for the Congress of the United 
States and the people of this Nation. 
Frankly, the only reason I am willing to 
vote for this legislation comes from the 
same motives I would have to help my 
neighbor get his ox out of the ditch. 

This bill is a banner which loudly 
proclaims a long and treacherous story 
of fiscal mismanagement by this admin- 
istration and its immediate predecessor. 

During the last few days, I have been 
deluged by telephone calls and commu- 
nications from the high and the 
mighty—large bank presidents, heads of 
giant manufacturing concerns, and many 
senior industrialists who have cried alike 
and aloud, “Vote for the tax increase 
and save the dollar.” The big question 
which should be debated, resolved, and 
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We have heard flowery messages from 
the President in this very Chamber as 
to the new wonders which are in store 
for Americans. We have listened to the 
battle cry of the war on poverty. We 
have heard an optimistic analysis con- 
cerning our progress in Southeast Asia. 
We have been told over and over again 
that never have we been better off, and 
yet today we are trying to fish out of 
the river our fiscal raft before it goes 
over the falls. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope and pray that fol- 
lowing this emergency application of 
artificial respiration we are willing to 
face the real challenge which comes in 
focus and is illuminated by the sparks 
of this dilemma. The challenge to run 
this country on sound economic prin- 
ciples; the challenge to face up to the 
awesome trouble incurred by prolonged 
deficit spending and continued debt mis- 
management, which includes no sinking 
fund in prosperous times, or no consider- 
ation by either the Executive o, Con- 
gress for orderly reductions. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, I am willing to go 
along, today because I believe the spend- 
ing cut requirements of this package are 
in themselves good medicine for the Gov- 
ernment of this Nation to swallow. The 
ox is in the ditch; there are no alterna- 
tives to pulling it out. 

Let us hope there will be no political 
reprisals from those who do not have the 
courage, or those who for some academic 
reason are reluctant to join the ranks of 
responsibility. I rise in support of the 
bill, but in no sense of pride, and with a 
heavy heart. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may con- 
sume to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Horton]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this measure. 

Mr, Speaker, today we are called upon 
to make one of the most difficult, and 
perhaps the most responsible decision in 
the recent history of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. After long months of debate 
among economists, among international 
and domestic businessmen, among Gov- 
erment officials, and among American 
taxpayers, the Congress is finally called 
upon to act in the interest of financial 
stability and American economic 
strength. 

I want to make clear at the outset, Mr. 
Speaker, that I am saddened at the ne- 
cessity of our decision today. The finan- 
cial crisis we face in the Western World 
is one which this Nation could have eased 
if responsible and timely planning and 
action had come from the Executive. But, 
like so many other crises America has 
faced in recent years, the administra- 
tion, either through inaction or poor 
planning has led us to the brink of dis- 
aster, leaving to Congress a necessity 
for drastic legislative action. 

This pattern has repeated itself many 
times. Year after year the administra- 
tion has vastly underestimated its budget 
requirements, both for defense and do- 
mestic spending, and has had to return 
to Congress in short deadline situations 
for so-called supplemental appropria- 
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tions. Many times these necessary bills 
pushed the Federal budget deficit beyond 
already unmanageable levels. What has 
caused this slipshod planning and budg- 
eting? 

The fact is that during the past 5 
years, many serious domestic crises have 
required attention, and money, along 
with major outlays for the war in Viet- 
nam. The Congress and the administra- 
tion were not wrong to respond to these 
crises by establishing Federal initia- 
tives—particularly in the areas of health, 
education, urban assistance, housing, 
and transportation. What was wrong 
with the repeated failure of the adminis- 
tration to respond to calls from the 
Congress to set meaningful budgeting 
priorities—priorities which would allow 
the necessary defense spending, and 
which would accommodate crisis needs 
of our Nation, but which also would cut 
back or postpone expenditures for non- 
crisis programs at home. I have joined in 
voicing this call for spending priorities 
for the past 36 months—since long be- 
fore President Johnson requested a tax 
increase in the summer of 1967. 

Not only have I urged generally that 
secondary programs and low-priority ef- 
forts be cut back, I have taken specific 
steps to guide and to assist a meaning- 
ful establishment of priorities. First, I 
have voted against appropriations, or in 
favor of cutbacks in several areas, in- 
cluding space exploration and research 
and several departmental appropriations 
bills. Second, I have proposed reductions 
of more than $6 billion in nonessential 
military expenses, space, agriculture 
subsidy payments, public works, and 
other postponable programs. Third, I 
have willingly postponed during this 
budget-crisis year, a crucial public works 
project in my own district, while voting 
for similar sacrifices and postponements 
on civil works projects in other areas of 
the country. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the administration 
has not followed our lead in fiscal re- 
sponsibility. Instead of making room in 
the budget for urgent domestic programs 
by cutting back on less-crucial items, the 
administration has merely added costly 
and necessary new programs to the total 
spending, urgent or not, for programs 
enacted in prior years. What could not be 
paid for with tax-money. or with self- 
liquidating programs, was compensated 
for with higher and higher Federal de- 
ficits. The result is that massive Federal 
borrowing has put a vise grip on the 
domestic and international market for 
lending capital, and has forced interest 
rates to frightening levels. The average 
homebuyer will pay over $4,000 more in- 
terest in 1968 than he paid for the same 
mortgage on the same house only 3 years 
ago. Mortgages are hovering around 7 
percent and threaten to go even higher 
in a matter of weeks. Prices have followed 
in the footsteps of higher mortgage rates, 
and although wage settlements have 
produced record-high percentage in- 
creases, the improvement in real incomes 
has been eroded by spiraling inflation. 

Since the President asked the Con- 
gress for a tax surcharge last July, I 
have consistently opposed it. Like the 
chairman and ranking minority mem- 
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ber of the tax-writing Committee on 
Ways and Means, I opposed the imposi- 
tion of new taxes on our constituents be- 
cause I felt that there was still time for 
prudent spending reductions and mean- 
ingful budgeting priorities to be insti- 
tuted. So I, along with Mr. MIS, Mr. 
Byrnes, and others in the Congress an- 
nounced my opposition to this proposal, 
and began prodding the administration 
for the less-drastic but equally corrective 
measures I have mentioned. 

Along with a majority of my col- 
leagues, I have kept up this prodding on 
an almost weekly basis—reminding the 
President that the time for prudent 
planning and spending reductions to 
serve as adequate remedies for the fiscal 
crisis—without a tax increase—was fast 
running out. I have reported these efforts, 
my own proposals for priorities and re- 
ductions, and my opposition to a tax in- 
crease to my constituents. Every respon- 
sible Member of Congress would oppose 
exacting higher taxes from his constitu- 
ents if he believes that less-drastic meas- 
ures are available to solve our economic 
ills. 

Every responsible Member of Congress 
would oppose up to the last possible mo- 
ment, requiring more of a sacrifice than 
is needed to stabilize our economy. But 
after a year of threatening our opposi- 
tion to this bill, Mr. Speaker, and after 
several years of pointing out the nontax 
measures needed to avert economic 
chaos, we have reached the last minute. 
We have reached it without the faintest 
grounds for hope that the prudent plan- 
ning which is necessary will ever be in- 
stituted by the Executive. We have 
reached the point where our willingness 
to take the distasteful drastic step of 
a tax increase is all that stands between 
America and economic chaos. 

Like many Americans a year ago, Mr. 
Speaker, I thought that the administra- 
tion had finally become aware of the seri- 
ousness of our international and do- 
mestic financial condition, and that it 
would act to correct add-on spending 
practices and nearsighted budgeting 
practices. Along with countless Mem- 
bers of the House, I stated that a mean- 
ingful set of priorities in spending would 
have to come before a tax increase was 
resorted to. They have not come. Budget 
estimates for the administrative budget 
for 1969 were stated last fall at around 
$135 billion. By January they had 
reached over $150 billion. 

Just last week, only a few days before 
the end of fiscal 1968, we had to enact a 
supplemental appropriation bill to make 
up for budgeting deficiencies for this 
fiscal year. Far from setting priorities, 
the administration is asking for a con- 
siderable foreign aid allotment, despite 
skyrocketing aid expenditures in South- 
east Asia, and it even seeks a 1-year ex- 
tension of the costly and wasteful farm 
subsidy payment program, under which 
countless agricultural firms receive over 
$10,000 yearly. 

Like many Americans a year ago, Mr. 
Speaker, I thought the administration 
would responsibly institute any neces- 
sary cutbacks in the total level of Fed- 
eral spending. This has not come. The 
bill now before us contains a mandate 
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for $6 billion worth of cuts in Federal 
spending. Has the Executive scrutinized 
low-priority programs for the sources of 
these needed cuts? It has not. Instead, 
the President sought earlier this month 
to reduce this figure to $4 billion— 
threatening that programs designed to 
correct the most urgent domestic crisis 
would have to be slashed to accommo- 
date $6 billion. This is simply not neces- 
sary. Over 100 Members of this body 
have joined in a program, which I men- 
tioned earlier, showing where at least 
$6.5 billion can be cut without taking 
a single cent from education, health, 
housing, antipoverty, veterans, or other 
priority efforts. 

The threat that the cuts we seek to 
impose today will hamper these vital ef- 
forts is itself an admission that priority 
budgeting has not yet been even at- 
tempted by the Executive. Further, the 
administration’s support for a lower level 
of cuts flies in the face of the whole 
reason for the economic and dollar crisis 
we face today. The purpose of the tax 
increase—or fiscal restraint, as it has 
been called—is to reduce the aggregate 
level of both public and private sector 
demand for goods and services. 

Our prices, interest rates, and imports 
are rising because the American con- 
sumer and his Government are buying 
more and buying faster than the econ- 
omy can produce at an efficient or 
healthy rate of growth. Our gold sup- 
ply, our exports, and our housing starts 
are down because of the same factor. 
Thus, if we were to enact a tax increase, 
with less than the essential controls on 
Federal spending, then the new tax rev- 
enue would only be respent by the Gov- 
ernment. This would not reduce aggre- 
gate demand, but would only shift de- 
mand for goods from the private—or 
consumer—sector to the public sector. 
This would not only fail to strengthen 
the dollar and fail to provide any fiscal 
restraint, it would rob the taxpayer of 
purchasing power while still feeding the 
fires of inflation. 

By our vote against limiting budget 
cuts to $4 billion the Congress per- 
suaded the President to reluctantly ac- 
cept the necessary $6 billion cuts, as a 
minimum, in order to achieve passage 
of H.R. 15414, But our responsibility will 
not end if we enact this measure today. 
In light of administration moves to exact 
the cuts from vital programs, the com- 
mittees and Members of Congress must 
see that this is not done, and that pri- 
orities enforced from Capitol Hill are 
woven into budget adjustments. 

Mr. Speaker, if this were an era of 
ordinary financial stress, it would be 
proper for the Congress to vote down 
this bill and lay at the feet of the Exec- 
utive the consequences of its own near- 
sighted budgeting and farsighted opti- 
mism in Federal spending. If this were an 
era of ordinary financial stress, the Con- 
gress would do right to refuse to apply 
fiscal restraints which will mean even 
higher taxes for taxpayers who are al- 
ready strapped by tax increases on State 
and local levels. We would not, in any or- 
dinary circumstance, allow the Presi- 
dent to pass the buck for high deficits, 
dwindling gold reserves, high prices, high 
interest rates, and low international es- 
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teem for America and the dollar. But 
this is not an ordinary circumstance. 
This is no time for a responsible Con- 
gress to play political football with an 
Executive which has chosen to ignore 
the most serious international and do- 
mestic crisis in nearly four decades. 

Whatever the political effects of re- 
sponsible action on this floor this after- 
noon, we represent the court of last re- 
sort for the American economy, for the 
American dollar, and for international 
confidence in American fiscal saneness. 

The sacrifice of lavish unneeded pro- 
grams, the sacrifice of a 10-percent sur- 
charge on Federal income taxes—these 
are the tolls exacted from the American 
people for a restoration of economic 
health and economic confidence. Today, 
it is Congress which must step in and 
exact the toll, to pay for the fiscal abuses 
of the Executive. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the pattern re- 
peats itself. We are at the brink, and 
perhaps over the brink, of economic dis- 
aster. We are at a point where soft spots 
and slowing trends in our economy are 
caused by, rather than alleviated by, gov- 
ernmental economic activity. We are at 
the point where our currency is the tar- 
get of, rather than the mainstay of, many 
American trading partners. 

We have reached this point slowly, but 
not blindly. Despite repeated warning, 
the Executive continued to plod along its 
uncharted and ill-considered course to- 
ward crisis. It is now up to us to take 
the first about-face from this course, so 
that we can begin the long walk home— 
toward renewed leadership of the West- 
ern World, toward renewed domestic and 
international confidence, toward reason- 
able interest rates, and, above all, toward 
responsible Federal economic policies. 

I rise in support of H.R. 15414, Mr. 
Speaker. A predecessor of our President 
once said that the White House was 
“where the buck stops.” Today, the buck 
stops here, in this Chamber. I stand 
willing to meet its challenge. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
Arkansas that we have only one remain- 
ing speaker on this side. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. ADAMS]. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman. 

We have taken this time—some of us— 
although we know there are not many 
Members here, because we want to speak 
directly to the chairman. We have tried 
during the course of the consideration of 
this bill to open it up so that we could 
talk to you and through the Record to 
the people of America. We have wanted 
to talk about tax reform. We know you 
have tried to put together a package, but 
there is no tax reform. This is therefore 
an unfair tax on the middle class and 
is inequitable. 

We represent many people who are 
new and young as well as those of the 
older generation and many people want 
a change in the status quo. We want to 
talk about the changes necessary for 
America. This bill continues the present 
system. We believe the people want a 
change. 

We voted against the traditional ap- 
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propriations so far this year to try to 
balance the budget. We have tried to 
cut in these areas in order to adjust 
America’s priorities. We know for exam- 
ple that we have already spent, in the 
supplemental appropriation bill, the $6 
billion saving we are talking about today. 
We want to talk about it like it is, other- 
wise all of this is a charade. 

We want those who are on the com- 
mittee, and the chairman, and the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
to talk with us about the new things 
needed in a modern America. 

We agree to cuts but it is a question 
of priorities. Where do we go? How do 
we do it? We do not want to spend all 
the money on domestic programs but we 
don't want open ended spending on the 
military either, but if you do not talk 
to us about it our voices are muffled and 
the Congress can’t develop the priorities 
modern America needs. 

This bill is just a palliative. The gentle- 
man mentioned the international bank- 
ers. I could take the four points he men- 
tioned if we had time, but we do not. I 
would point out how the international 
bankers are going to view this action. 
They know that so long as we are in a 
war, spending $30 billion in Vietnam and 
spending $3.4 billion to keep troops in 
Europe, Japan, Korea, we will have a 
gold flow because this goes to the de- 
veloped countries or through the black 
market to create our gold flow. This will 
not be corrected by this tax bill. They 
will be at us again next year unless we 
go to a war economy or are out of the 
war. 

Therefore, they are going to be back at 
us again on the gold flow. We will have 
more dollars going out because even 
though we have surplus in trade as long 
as we maintain those troops and con- 
tinue AID in its present form we will 
have the gold flow. I do not say neces- 
sarily that we should not have troops in 
Europe now or that we should immedi- 
ately get out of Vietnam, but let us bring 
some of these things into perspective 
along with the domestic programs if we 
want to solve our financial problems. 

We have the supplemental appropria- 
tion where we spent $6 billion last week. 
We will have another supplemental of 
several billion dollars, as the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations said, 
on Vietnam, which will be coming up in 
fiscal year 1969. We have $30 billion that 
we are spending there now. This is on 
top of our defense program which pres- 
ently is over $80 billion. Therefore, when 
we talk about balancing the budget and 
cutting spending and trying to bring 
this into focus, let us talk about all of 
it, not just the new domestic programs. 
Let us talk about the agricultural bill, 
about the public works bill, about the 
budget of the Department of Defense, 
and all of the rest of it. 

For example, we know—and I have all 
of these percentages, and if I had time, 
I would deliver them here on the floor— 
where the extra money has gone. I do 
not happen to believe in the present wel- 
fare program and we are willing to make 
changes. I think it should be done over. 
We do not get a chance, however, to talk 
about how we want to do it over. We do 
not think in West Virginia, for example, 
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to go from $165 a month to $200 a month, 
which is expensive and which is just more 
of the same, will save the poor people 
there. Therefore, we are pleading with 
you to recognize the new thoughts we 
are trying to express. That is why some 
of us took this time and that is why we 
have come in at the end of this debate 
even though we know you are tired and 
it has been a long day. 

We have come in to say that we have 
heard the debate washing back and forth 
today, but we are saying to you that this 
debate is not meeting the problem. Let 
us tell this story like it is instead of 
having a debate about finances alone. 
The American people are talking and 
demonstrating and fighting about the 
things that they want changed and we 
are not discussing these in debate. I think 
we should tell this as it is, and bring these 
issues into the political system and de- 
bate them and not leave these issues in 
the streets. 

I thank the chairman for this time. 
I appreciate his yielding to me. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. HOWARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today this 
House is being asked to impose a 10- 
percent tax increase on the American 
people and at the same time approve a 
$6-billion reduction in services. Before 
we vote I think it is extremely important 
that we determine who in America is 
being asked to pay this tax and who will 
be able to avoid it because of the in- 
adequate and inequitable tax laws in 
America. 

I know many of us have discussed this 
with our constituents and I would like 
to report the reaction that I get. I said 
to my constituent: “Suppose the Federal 
Government told you you must dig 10 
percent deeper into your pockets for Fed- 
eral income taxes? Would that make you 
mad or, more properly, angry?” And he 
replied: “No, this wouldn’t make me 
mad.” So I asked: “Suppose you were 
told at the same time Federal services 
in the amount of $6 billion were to be 
taken from you. Would that make you 
mad?” To which he replied: “No, that 
wouldn't make me mad.” So I said: “Sup- 
pose after paying this tax and losing 
these services, you were to find out that 
you pay a higher tax percentage than 
the average of the 20 largest oil com- 
panies in America and that the Atlantic 
Co., which in 1966 had a net profit of 
over $113 million, paid no Federal in- 
come tax at all. In fact, going back as 
far as 1962 with an accumulated net 
profit of over $340 million, the Atlantic 
Co. has paid no Federal taxes at all. And 
that the giant Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey which in 1966 showed a net profit 
of over $1 billion is in a 6.3-percent tax 
bracket. Or that the Marathon Co., which 
in 1962 showed a net profit of over $37 
million, not only didn’t pay any taxes 
that year but actually received a $2.2 
million tax credit. Or that in 1965 there 
were 35 Americans with incomes exceed- 
ing $500,000 who paid no income tax at 
all, including five with incomes of $5 
million or more. Upon paying your taxes 
and being made aware of these inequities, 
would that make you mad?” And he re- 
plied, Ves, that makes me mad.” 

Mr. Speaker, the old, unnecessary, un- 
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fair oil-depletion allowance should no 
longer be used as a haven for the wealthy 
oil companies. We hear much about tax 
reform but see, not little, but no action. 

On October 26 of last year I filed a dis- 
charge petition to bring to the floor a 
bill, H.R. 655, originally introduced by 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
which would reduce the oil-depletion al- 
lowance from 27% to 15 percent. This 
discharge petition called for an open rule 
so that amendments could be offered to 
further reduce the allowance, to elimi- 
nate it, or if it could be justified, leave it 
where it is. After all these many months 
this discharge petition has at the mo- 
ment 28 signatures of Members of this 
body in its support. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
who is kidding whom and who is for fair 
taxes and who is not? Is the Atlantic Oil 
Co. concerned that we may add a per- 
centage to their zero taxes? Or that Mar- 
athon may get a little less from the Gov- 
ernment even though they continue to 
have their huge profits? Mr. Speaker, 
middle-class America is being asked 
to foot this bill on an. extremely 
unequal basis. Middle-class America 
has carried this Nation on its back 
for far too long. This House 
today should be talking about, thinking 
about, and acting upon a bill for fair 
taxes, not just more taxes. 

My discharge petition is still at the 
Clerk’s desk with 190 empty lines await- 
ing signatures. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ScHEUVER). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose the tax package. 

Disturbed by the divisions in our 
society, concerned over the lack of na- 
tional concern for the people and prop- 
erty in our decaying cities, and distressed 
by the present inadequate programs to 
help the poor and disadvantaged help 
themselves, I can think of no single 
action more likely to feed the already 
widespread disillusion in America or to 
exacerbate the far-spread national de- 
spair than the passage of this package. 

Fires of social unrest need neither fan 
nor fuel. The present package provides 
both and adds gasoline as well. 

I am totally opposed to the six billion 
dollar spending cut because the programs 
which would suffer most are not the fat 
agricultural subsidies or the pork-barrel 
public works or similar dispensible or 
low-priority programs but urgent and 
important social programs already 
critically underfunded and underman- 
ned—housing programs like model cities 
and rent supplements, elementary and 
secondary education programs for dis- 
advantaged children, manpower train- 
ing programs for the unemployed and 
the hard-core unemployed and the whole 
bundle of poverty programs under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity designed 
to help the urban and rural poor. 

I refuse to believe the world’s wealth- 
lest nation with one-third of the world’s 
total industrial production, cannot afford 
to save its decaying cities or help its 
30 million poor. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve we cannot afford not to save our 
cities and our poor. One glance at the 
mounting costs of welfare, juvenile 
delinquency and crime will answer all 
doubts on this issue. 
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It costs $2,500 a year to keep a family 
of four on welfare. It costs $3,500 a year 
to keep a man in jail. 

But for only $1,500 a year per pupil, 
the disadvantaged and underprivilaged 
children in our rundown city and rural 
school systems, many of whom because 
of their completely inadequate education 
are at present heading straight for the 
welfare rolls, could achieve a satisfactory 
standard of education and make a sig- 
nificant contribution to our economy and 
society. 

Edmund Burke, the 18th century phi- 
lospher who has had such a great influ- 
ence on our Nation, summed up the case 
succinctly 170 years ago in his “Letter 
to a Noble Lord“: 

Mere parsimony is not economy. .. . Ex- 


pense, and great expense, may be an essential 
part of true economy. 


Parsimony is not economy, Mr. 
Speaker, and the proposed spending cuts 
are pure parsimony—classic waste. 

In opposing the cuts, I do not close my 
eyes to the dangers of the present eco- 
nomic course of our country. I under- 
stand the need to dampen demand in an 
economy with an increasing budget defi- 
cit, a widening balance-of-payments gap, 
rising prices and decling international 
confidence in the dollar. I recognize the 
imbalance the present tight monetary 
controls have inflicted on the American 
economy, and for these reasons I sup- 
ported the earlier proposal for a 10- 
percent tax surcharge and a $4 billion 
spending cut. 

But the present tax package puts poli- 
tics before economics. Defeated in their 
previous attempts to block essential 
domestic programs, but successful in 
emasculating them, conservative forces 
in Congress are now attempting to de- 
stroy the urban programs under the 
camouflage of fiscal responsibility.“ Not 
content with the mutilation of the urban 
Programs, the rural forces press on to 
accomplish total annihilation. 

No Member of this Chamber has to be 
told of where the economic meat-ax will 
fall. Fixed and specially extempted ex- 
penditures protect the major part of any 
budget. The most unprotected and ex- 
posed part is the vital urban programs. 
A $4 billion cut would seriously disrupt 
the domestic programs, but not destroy 
them. $6 billion cut would cripple them 
and bring several of them to a grinding 

alt. 

I do not oppose spending reductinon 
in principle. Indeed, in the last 12 months 
I have voted for cuts in 12 different ap- 
propriation and authorization bills. The 
bills included Agricultural appropria- 
tions, the Space Agency authorization, 
the Missouri River Basin, the Libby Dam 
in Montana, the military construction 
appropriation and authorization, and the 
public works, Atomic Energy Commission 
appropriation bills. 

But though these programs may suffer 
some further reductions in the proposed 
$6 billion spending cut, the programs 
which will be hardest hit will be the vital 
urban and social programs. Thus, I re- 
fuse to support the spending reductions. 

The cuts in the second supplemental 
appropriation bill passed on June 11 in 
this House provide a useful guide to 
the types of cuts which will be made and 
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the types of programs which will be de- 
layed. The cuts included: 

First. A 22-percent cut out of the al- 
ready inadequate $5 billion appropria- 
tion for the Bureau cf Indian Affairs. 

Second. A $4 million cut from the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, but not, of course, from any 
of the projects assisting the suburbs or 
new housing projects, but rather from 
the fund for annual contribution pay- 
ments on low-rent housing. 

Third. A 75-percent cut in one of the 
most imaginative welfare administration 
programs—the work incentive program 
to encourage and assist people to get off 
welfare and into jobs. The $40 million 
program has been reduced to a mere $10 
million. 

Fourth. Perhaps the most outrageous 
item was the postponement of the $20 
million rat-control program. Having dis- 
graced itself by originally refusing to 
pass the legislation, the Congress was 
shamed by the national outcry and re- 
versed itself. But now it has compounded 
its original sin by postponing the pro- 
gram and attempting to hide the post- 
ponement in a cleverly camouflaged 
committee report on the cuts. 

A new argument which has gained 
momentum in the last 3 weeks and is 
now quite prevalent, is that the tax 
package can be supported because the 
cuts are “fictional.” They will never be 
made but are merely a fictitious sop to 
appease congressional conservatives. It 
is suggested the President will make a 
few token cuts in the next few weeks 
and months but after the November 
election will refund the reductions 
through maintaining the present level 
of expenditures and asking for a sup- 
plementary appropriation. 

I cannot accept this argument. The 
President is very unlikely to win con- 
gressional approval for a supplementary 
appropriation after the November elec- 
tion, and a new President may well wish 
to continue the cuts. 

In any event, whether the cuts turned 
out to be fictional or real, 10 million 
hungry and 30 million poor people in 
America who are still waiting for a con- 
gressional commitment to implement 
the Kerner report, will be told of the 
spending cuts and will believe them to 
be cruelly real. 

The social and political fabric of our 
society is already stretched so taut that 
a tear could rend it in two. The tax pack- 
age at worst could produce just a tear; 
and at best will further deepen the dis- 
illusionment, despair, and division in our 
country. It could well be the catalytic 
agent that could trigger tragedy and 
disaster in the summer months ahead. 

The inflation which has hit the Ameri- 
can economy is extremely serious. 

Between 1958 and 1965, the value of 
the dollar declined at an average of 1.35 
percent per year. In 1966, inflation rock- 
eted and may still not have reached its 
ceiling. The 1966 inflation spiral almost 
tripled the rate of the previous 7 years 
to reach 3.28 percent. Last year it 
reached 4 percent, a rate which has been 
maintained in the first quarter of this 
year. Of the $20 billion increase in the 
gross national product in the first quar- 
ter of this year, increased prices ac- 
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counted for $8 billion—a serious erosion 
of the value of the dollar. 

My colleagues are well aware of the 
people who suffer the most under such a 
phenomenal rate of inflation—the mid- 
dle- and low-income people, particulary 
the aged and retired on fixed incomes. 

With a 4 percent annual price rise, 
people on fixed incomes lose $4 out of 
every $100 they receive. 

Because of persistent and increasing 
inflation and lack of adequate fiscal re- 
straints, the Federal Reserve has had to 
impose excessively tight monetary pol- 
icies. The result of such policies has been 
a freeze on many urgently needed hous- 
ing projects and a drying up of funds 
for State and local governments for such 
vital social projects as schools, sewers, 
public housing, and other community 
facilities. 

The American economy is now seri- 
ously out of balance with the monetary 
rein much too tight and the fiscal rein 
much too loose. No one could be ex- 
pected to have much confidence in a 
horse and four with one rein too tight 
and the other too loose. Similarly, no 
one can be expected to have much con- 
fidence in the stability of the U.S. econ- 
omy with its uncoordinated fiscal and 
monetary controls. 

Fortunately, the problem of interna- 
tional confidence in the tax dollar is no 
longer as acute as it was in the period 
immediately before the May disturb- 
ances in France. Most economists agree 
that France is no longer in a position to 
attack the dollar very energetically, but 
instead will have to use her $6 billion of 
gold and foreign exchange reserves to 
defend the Franc instead. 

But though there is no longer such a 
pressing international reason for an in- 
crease in fiscal restraint, the high infla- 
tion and the monetary-fiscal imbalance 
in the American economy does call for a 
tax increase. 

It was for these reasons I supported 
the $14 billion fiscal restraint package. 
Painfully aware of the unpopularity of 
tax increases, and fully conscious of the 
forthcoming election, I supported the tax 
increase in the belief that the issues in- 
volved were too important to be either 
ignored or obscured. 

I share the concern of many of my con- 
stituents with the present inequitable 
and inquitous tax system. I shall con- 
tinue to press for reforms to the present 
structure to close the tax loopholes and 
end the escape clauses which allow, for 
example, 35 Americans earning more 
than $500,000 a year to escape from pay- 
ing a penny in taxes. 

But, I supported the 10-percent sur- 
charge because painful though a 10-per- 
cent surcharge might be, it Still 
amounted to less than half the cuts 
which have been made to the tax base in 
1964 and 1965. 

If the 1964 tax base were in question 
today, American taxpayers would be pay- 
ing an additional $28 billion in taxes this 
year. As it is, even with this tax increase, 
they will be reaping an $18 billion relief 
from the 1964 tax base. 

President Johnson did not ask for a $16 
billion fiscal restraint package. 

He did not ask for a $14 billion fiscal 
restraint package. 
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The Council of Economie Advisors do 
not want a $16 billion fiscal restraint 
package. 

They do not want a $14 billion package. 

The majority of economists do not ad- 
vocate a $16 billion package nor a $14 
billion package. 

President Johnson, the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the majority of econ- 
omists wanted a $10 billion tax increase. 
The conservatives and rural forces with- 
in Congress forced the President to ac- 
cept $4 billion cuts, to make a $14 billion 
fiscal restraint package. I was willing to 
vote for a $14 billion package because 
of the need for fiscal restraint. I am not 
prepared to support a $16 billion package, 
which would involve a 50-percent in- 
crease in spending cuts. 

A $16 billion fiscal restraint package 
could create serious unemployment, as 
many economists representing all shades 
of economic thought have pointed out. 

George Hagedorn, the economist and 
vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, reflected the wide 
cross-section of economists who are now 
opposed to the tax package with his re- 
cent criticism of the bill for its exces- 
sive fiscal restraint. Mr. Hagedorn ex- 
pressed grave concern over the unem- 
ployment the fiscal package would 
create. 

His argument, advanced earlier this 
month and reported in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 3, noted: 

Everyone would like to see inflation sub- 
side to the more moderate pace character- 
istic of the early 1960s. But would everyone 
like to see unemployment rise to the higher 
rates typical of that period? The difference 
between 3.5 per cent unemployment and 4.5 
per cent unemployment involves almost a 
million jobs. 


I, too, cannot accept the argument that 
an unemployment rate of 3.5 percent is 
too low a figure and that if inflation 
is to be controlled, the unemployment 
rate must be increased to 4 percent. 

One-half of 1 percent amounts to al- 
most half a million jobs. And for every 
man put out of work in the suburbs, two 
or three men will be put out of work in 
the ghettos of the city where the unem- 
ployment rate is already twice that of 
the suburbs. 

Back at the beginning of the decade, 
the Council of Economic Advisers con- 
cerned with the high unemployment 
rate, set an interim goal of a 4-percent 
unemployment rate. It was stated at the 
time that with the introduction of man- 
power programs, a lower unemployment 
rate should be achieved. We now have 
manpower programs, It is time we ac- 
cepted 3.5 percent as a viable rate. 

If we pass a fiscal restraint package 
of $16 billion, there will almost certainly 
be a steep rise in the unemployment 
rate. The only thing that could stop it, 
would be an increase in expenditures, 
and the easiest way a President could 
get away with an increase in expendi- 
tures, would be in Defense expenditures. 

This indeed would be irony worthy of 
a Shakespearean tragedy—to have our 
vital urban programs cut for the benefit 
of a Defense Department which already 
accounts for almost 60 percent of the 
total appropriation request for fiscal 
1969, and which already, according to 
reports in the Washington Post of May 
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19, is considering requesting a further 
$25 billion increase in its appropriation. 

I am reminded of a quote from that 
great Secretary of Defense, Robert Mc- 
Namara, who in 1966 with the Vietnam 
war in full swing, said quite openly and 
unequivocally: 

A nation can reach the point at which it 
does not buy more security for itself simply 
by buying more military hardware. We are 
at that point.. . . Security is not military 
hardware, though it may include it. 
Security is development. Without develop- 
ment there can be no security.. . . Devel- 
opment means economic, social, and political 
progress. 


The economic, social, and political 
problems of our Nation have been spelled 
out in the most definitive manner pos- 
sible. What the Kerner report missed, 
the report by the Citizens’ Board of In- 
quiry Into Hunger and Malnutrition in 
the United States provided. 

The solution to the problems have been 
set out in an equally explicit form. But 
neither Congress nor the administration 
have even begun to make the necessary 
national commitment. 

Not one of the minimal targets set out 
by the Kerner report for fiscal 1969 was 
adopted by the administration—few have 
been met even halfway. The reports 
call for 300,000 new private sector jobs— 
was met with an administration proposal 
for 100,000; a massive expansion in 
school construction—with a cut in con- 
struction; $1 billion model cities pro- 
gram—with a half-billion dollar pro- 
gram; a massive increase in Headstart 
program funds—with a l-percent in- 
crease. 

These proposals, proposals already way 
below the minimal target figures, will 
suffer even bigger reductions in the pro- 
posed tax package turning the inade- 
quate programs into almost nonexistent 
programs. 

Rocked by riots for four consecutive 
summers, shaken to its foundations by 
the brutal assassinations within 2 
months of each other of the leading non- 
violent Negro leader and one of the lead- 
ing presidential candidates, America still 
waits for Congress to make a nation 
commitment to begin healing the divi- 
sions within our society, and diluting 
some of the disillusion. 

Lady MacBeth would have no need to 
wonder why this prosperous land har- 
bored so much discontent. 

The same Congress which appropriated 
a $5 billion agricultural program which 
included 20 individual subsidies of over 
half a million dollars and over 6,000 sub- 
sidies of over $25,000 in fiscal 1968, cut 
back the poverty program to less than 
$2 billion, 

The same Congress which appropri- 
ated more than five billion dollars for 
the space program appropriated less than 
$2.3 billion in Federal aid to the poor for 
education. 

The same Congress which appropri- 
ated almost $1 billion for a supersonic 
transport plane to cut down a 6!4-hour 
Atlantic journey to 2% hours, could only 
afford $1 billion for work training pro- 
grams for the unemployed—the teenage 
unemployment rate having reached 25 
percent and the underemployment rate 
50 percent in our urban ghettos. 

The same Congress which authorized 
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three billion dollars in water resources 
projects, many of them pork barrel proj- 
ects, appropriated only two billion dol- 
lars for urban community development 
and low- and moderate-income housing. 

If the faith of the disadvantaged and 
dispossessed of America is to be restored, 
if the fragile social fabric of our society 
is to be strengthened, if the fundamental 
purposes and principles upon which 
was founded are to be upheld, this Con- 
gress must be prepared to make two com- 
mitments. The first is an unequivocal 
commitment to redirect the vast sums of 
money we are pouring into Vietnam, into 
a new massive program to rebuild Amer- 
ica, once the hostilities have ended. The 
second commitment, which must be im- 
plemented immediately, is a radical re- 
assessment of our present priorities to 
allow us to begin the reconstruction now. 

We cannot wait for the end of the 
Vietnam war because the task is too ur- 
gent. There is no need to wait until the 
end of the war because we have the re- 
sources—all we need is the will. 

Let us put the war in its proper per- 
spective. This year the war will cost be- 
tween $25 and $30 billion. Our total mili- 
tary spending will be almost $80 bil- 
lion—about 9 percent of our gross na- 
tional product. We have spent a higher 
percentage of our GNP on national de- 
fense even in a time of peace. Between 
1955 and 1960, we spent 10 percent of 
our GNP on our national defense. Viet- 
nam absorbs only 3 percent of our GNP. 
It is not a Korea—13.5 percent—or a 
Second World War—42 percent. 

A radical reordering of our priorities 
will allow us to begin the rebuilding of 
the new America today. It would release 
the resources we need to fight urban de- 
cay, the degradation of the ghetto, and 
the pollution of our land, air, and wa- 
ter—programs, which Walter Heller, the 
former Chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, has noted, 
“have traditionally had the least politi- 
cal muscle, yet just the programs where 
the real battle for American democracy 
will be won or lost.” 

Let me list some of the least cost-effec- 
tive and justifiable programs which 
should be drastically cut or ended com- 
pletely. 

The farmers this year will receive well 
over $5 billion in various forms of aid. 
More than $3 billion has been proposed 
for keeping land out of production and 
price supports. Five individual farm op- 
erators will be receiving more than $1 
million each under this program. An- 
other 15 farm operations more than half 
a million dollars, and another 380 opera- 
tions over $100,000. 

If this Congress was prepared to limit 
Government payments to $10,000 per 
farm, which it has already refused to do 
this year, the Federal Government would 
save almost half a billion dollars. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion will receive more than $400 million 
for low-interest loans to assist farmers 
in the installation of electric power. 
When the aid was limited to assisting the 
distribution of electric power, this was 
a valid expenditure, but now that much 
of the money is being used to assist rural 
co-ops produce electric power, the appro- 
priation should be cut by at least 50 
percent. 
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There are something like 300 labora- 
tories spread across our country carry- 
ing out agricultural research. Waste and 
duplication is rampant. A saving of at 
least $150 million could be made without 
having any serious effect on agricultural 
programs. 

Closely associated with the Agricul- 
ture Department, but appropriated 
under the camouflage of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
are the numerous irrigation, reservoir, 
and flood-control programs. The pro- 
grams range from the selling of water at 
artificially low prices and encouraging 
the growth of already surplus crops— 
cotton in southern California for ex- 
ample—to providing dams and dikes 
which individual farmers should have 
paid for themselves. 

Artificially low-interest rates and the 
cheap water have turned many of our 
land development programs into Alice in 
Wonderland scenarios—one of the most 
popular crops in Arizona today, of all 
things, is watermelon. 

The Federal Aviation Administration 
will spend $600 million this year. The 
operation of traffic control will take up 
$250 million, the maintenance of the 24- 
hour system with its 27 monitor centers 
and 319 control towers will cost a further 
$140,000, and the installation of new 
services and improvement of the present 
services will cost a further $70,000. To 
provide all these services without charge 
to the commercial air carriers is bad 
enough, but even worse is that the Gov- 
ernment provides the same services free 
of charge to the rich fortunate few who 
have their own private planes. Both 
commercial carriers and private planes 
should be charged for the services that 
are provided by the FAA. This would 
save another half a billion. 

Still in the field of transportation, the 
Maritime Administration will spend 
more than $350 million in fiscal 1969. 
More than $100 million will be taken up 
in construction-differential subsidies for 
10 new ships; and another $200 million 
to subsidize 14 American operators. This 
direct subsidy is even less justifiable 
than the hidden air carriers subsidy. It 
should be cut completely. The subsidy 
covers 289 American ships making more 
than 1,700 voyages. Why should this land 
of free enterprise featherbed its mer- 
chant marine. It is time it modernized it- 
self and paid for itself, or got out of the 
business. At the present, all it is doing is 
indirectly raising the price of commodity 
goods through the extra tax that con- 
sumers have to pay to subsidize the 
operations. 

I would like to see a $1 billion cutback 
in the $4 billion a year highway pro- 
grams, The immediate benefit would not 
be large because of the long-term con- 
tracts, but over the long run, not only 
would there be considerable financial 
savings but, equally important, it might 
help save America from smothering un- 
der a concrete carpet stretching from 
coast to coast, border to border. 

Much has been said about the space 
appropriation. There are few better ex- 
amples of our warped sense of national 
priorities than the $5 billion we spent on 
the space project this year and the $4.3 
billion we plan to spend next year. At 
the present rate we will not only have an 
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American Express office on the moon, but 
the first Howard Johnson’s on Venus, 
before we begin to attend to the prob- 
lems of the 10 million hungry Ameri- 
cans and the 30 million poor. The pro- 
gram must be cut, and cut drastically. 

I believe the provision of jobs, educa- 
tion, and housing for the disadvantaged 
people in our urban and rural ghettos is 
more important than providing the in- 
habitants of Venus with 35 different 
flavors of ice cream. 

Other wasteful programs connected 
with space are the rocket research pro- 
grams of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The agency will spend more than 
$2.5 billion this year, $132 million of 
which is involved in space. The rocket 
research program could be cut by at 
least $75 million. 

Another $14 billion within the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s budget is involved 
with nuclear weapons development— 
another means by which the already 
overinflated Defense budget is made to 
look smaller. This weapons development 
money should be shown to be a part of 
the Defense Department appropriations. 

About $300 million within the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s weapons develop- 
ment appropriation and another $600 
million within the Defense Department's 
research and development appropriation, 
has been set aside for a “thin” anti-bal- 
listic-missile system to be deployed 
against China’s anticipated nuclear ca- 
pability of the 1960’s. Experts have sug- 
gested that the system will be about as 
effective as a sieve to carry water. The 
project should be scrapped and the al- 
most $1 billion saving next year, and the 
$4 billion saving in future years, should 
be reinvested into reconstructing our 
country. 

There are many other items within the 
$77 billion budget of the Defense Depart- 
ment which I would like to see cut or 
scrapped. 

I have supported in the past, and will 
continue to support in the future, any 
measure which will provide greater se- 
curity to the 500,000 Americans we have 
sent Southeast Asia to fight this futile 
war. Having transported them 10,000 
miles across the world to fight in a war 
which can have neither a political nor 
military victory, we have a responsibility 
to provide them with every possible pro- 
tection. This is the least we can do for 
them, and for their families. 

But, I have opposed in the past and 
will continue to oppose in the future, any 
and all attempts to use the Vietnam war 
as a cover for obtaining funds for every 
pet scheme of military chiefs quite un- 
related to the Vietnam war effort. 

I should like to see the $1.2 billion ap- 
propriation for military astronautics and 
related equipment eliminated. Included 
in this appropriation is $600 million for 
the manned orbital laboratory—MOL— 
which not only threatens to abrogate the 
space treaty and duplicate the work of 
the Space Agency, but is also, according 
to many military experts completely un- 
necessary. 

Another dubious item is the half bil- 
lion dollar appropriation for the C-5A 
jet transport—the world’s largest air- 
craft. There can be few projects more 
likely to encourage the United States 
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in its role of policeman of the world than 
this aircraft with its capability for rapid 
deployment of forces and equipment 
around the world. 

A second project built to encourage 
U.S. intervation is the fleet of large sup- 
ply ships, the FDL's, capable of fast load- 
ing on the beach or in port which will 
receive $183.6 million this year. The pro- 
posal was stricken from the bill last year 
It should be stricken from the bill this 
year. 

Another means by which unilateral 
American intervention could be damp- 
ened and multilateral peacekeeping 
promoted, would be a reduction in the 
number of U.S. bases overseas. The De- 
partment of Defense with more than 130 
foreign military bases, controls over 2.7 
million acres overseas. It is time we ended 
these anachronistic policies and cut back 
our bases. Militarily, most of them are 
of little importance; economically, they 
drain away U.S. dollars and contribute 
towards our serious balance-of-payments 
problems. The House has already au- 
thorized more than $300 million for over- 
seas construction—an authorization 
which I voted against earlier in the year. 

More than $24 billion could be saved 
by bringing American servicemen back 
from Europe. The men are neither needed 
nor wanted. Only West Germany would 
complain if they were withdrawn and 
West Germany is more than rich enough 
today, to provide its own army for a 
holding action on its Eastern borders, 
should the fantasies of the right-wing 
fanatics in Germany become a reality, 
and the Russians be foolish enough to 
invade. 

One of the most invidious and insid- 
ious sections of the budget is the $1 bil- 
lion strategic assistance program. Much 
of this is now part of the foreign aid bill, 
but some of the assistance is still con- 
tained in the Defense Department appro- 
priation. 

The entire program should be abol- 
ished. It undermines democracy in the 
developing world by encouraging military 
supremacy over civilians; it exacerbates 
tensions between states—Greece and 
Turkey, for example, are among the five 
major recipients of military aid; and it 
encouraged misuse of limited resources, 
by priming the military pump in nations 
which might otherwise put much less 
emphasis on defense. The Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency recently re- 
ported that the “trend of defense ex- 
penditures among the poor nations is 
“rising at a faster rate than the world 
average.” Already some of these coun- 
tries are spending more on military arms 
than on public health and education 
combined. Such a criminal waste of re- 
sources must be discouraged, not en- 
couraged. 

There are a score of smaller programs 
with smaller savings I would like to men- 
tion, but I will limit myself to one within 
the Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment. It is a special program de- 
signed to provide grants for sewer and 
water installations on new housing 
projects in the suburbs. Its purpose was 
to promote better planning but because 
the guidelines for the program have been 
so loosely drawn, two-thirds of the sewer 
and water projects now being built are 
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eligible for grants. The suburbs is the 
last area we should be pumping in Fed- 
eral funds. The program should be 
serapped and the $150 million which is 
saved should be rechanneled into the 
decaying cities. 

These then are some of the areas where 
we could make deep cuts to provide the 
resources for the new America. 

Another major means of raising the 
resources is tax reform. There are at 
least 10 major leaks in our tax system 
which run away with more than $5 mil- 
lion a year. 

One of the biggest loopholes is the fail- 
ure to tax capital gains passed on from 
one generation to another. Through this 
loophole, wealthy Americans manage to 
escape paying an estimated $2.5 billion a 
year in taxes. It must be closed. 

The notorious mineral depletion allow- 
ances allow the oil millionaires to escape 
from almost $3 billion in taxes. In 1964, 
with corporate taxes at 48 percent, not 
one of the five biggest American oil com- 
panies, paid as much as 10 percent of 
their income in Federal income tax. One 
paid less than 1 percent. The figures 
were: Standard Oil of New Jersey, 1.7 
percent; Texaco, 0.8 percent; Socony 
Mobile, 5.9 percent; Standard of Cali- 
fornia, 2.1 percent. The oil depletion 
loophole must be closed. 

Other escape clauses which must be 
closed include the 1954 $100 dividend ex- 
clusion loophole, which allows taxpay- 
ers—in practice high-bracketed taxpay- 
ers—a tax-free bonus on their first $100 
of dividends—which would provide an 
extra $200 million for the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and the multiple corporation 
legal tax device, in which a single busi- 
ness enterprise separates into several 
fictional parts to be taxed at a 22-percent 
rate rather than a 48-percent rate. The 
plugging of this loophole would provide 
an estimated $150 million. 

The other major source for the funds 
we need for our social and urban prob- 
lems is our bourgeoning gross national 
product. 

No matter what years one takes in this 
decade, the growth of the American GNP 
has been phenomenal. Between 1960-67, 
it increased at an average annual rate of 
4.6 percent. Between 1961 and 1967, at a 
rate of 5.1 percent. Between 1961 and 
the end of the first quarter of 1968, at 
5.2 percent. 

Even should our annual rate of growth 
drop to 4 percent, our GNP will grow at 
the rate of $32 billion in goods and serv- 
ices and $6 billion in Federal revenues 
a year. Compounded over a period of 10 
years, the increase in the GNP would be 
almost $50 billion a year and the Federal 
tax yield $9 billion. Even were half this 
increase preempted by the demands of 
a growing population, capital investment 
and the need to provide for people mov- 
ing from rural to urban areas, America 
would still have more than sufficient re- 
sources at hand to meet her urban re- 
construction and human services needs. 

There are then, three ways we can 
meet the reconstruction needs of our 
country. One, by reordering our spend- 
ing priorities; two, tax reforms; and 
three, our ever-expanding gross national 
product. 

We can make a start today by refusing 
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to vote for this bill. By rejecting the tax 
package with its spending cuts, we would 
not only maintain the integrity of the 
present domestic programs, but also as- 
sert our faith in their fundamental pur- 
pose the creation of a new America. 

Congress has listened for too long to 
the calls of spending cuts. In 1964 and 
1965, the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
MI Ls I, called for a spending cut as a 
condition for approving the President's 
tax reduction. I would be interested to 
learn under what circumstances the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee would accept a change in the tax 
rate, either up or down, without calling 
for a cut in our domestic program ex- 
penditures. It seems spending reductions 
must be made as a price for any change 
in our tax structure. 

To add insult to injury, we are not only 
being asked to cut essential domestic pro- 
grams, but also to make an irresponsible 
and unconstitutional abdication of con- 
gressional control over expenditure pro- 
grams. It is the prerogative and duty of 
Congress to decide on what cuts should 
be made to Government spending pro- 
grams. To ask the President to make the 
cuts for us undermines both our con- 
stitutional responsibility and our long- 
defended history and tradition of inde- 
pendence from the executive branch un- 
der the separation of powers doctrine. 

If Congress wishes to make cuts, then 
let Congress “bite the bullet,” face its 
constitutional responsibility and work its 
will on expenditure proposals, program 
by program, item by item. 

I would not support such cuts but I 
would support their constitutionality. 

I oppose the cuts in the present tax 
package both on economic and constitu- 
tional grounds. 

Mr. Speaker, within a few thousand 
yards of this Chamber, we witnessed yes- 
terday a profounding moving demon- 
stration of the despair and disillusion 
within our society. But it was also a 
demonstration of hope. Black people 
joined with white people, Mexican- 
Indians joined with Puerto Ricans, in a 
day of solidarity—a day in which all 
groups of Americans walked side by side 
between our two most famous national 
monuments to express their commitment 
to the fundamental purposes and prin- 
ciples of our Nation. 

Today, we have a splendid opportunity 
to respond to yesterday’s 50,000 marchers, 
and to justify and reward their faith in 
our society. We can do this by demon- 
Strating our concern for our urban and 
social programs and our willingness to 
meet the urgent needs which the march- 
ers set out, by rejecting this tax proposal. 

Some people have said that America is 
on trial; that unless the Congress re- 
sponds to yesterday’s march, there will be 
no more nonviolent demonstrations and 
protests. No one can say what the result 
will be if we do not respond, but at the 
best we will have diluted even further 
the already tenuous faith of the disad- 
vantaged in our society, and probably en- 
sured summer of even worst riots and 
disorder than the previous 4 years. 

In closing let me remind my colleagues, 
of the words of the President around 
pn monument, yesterday’s marchers 
met: 
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If you once forfeit the confidence of your 
fellow citizens, you can never regain their 
respect and esteem. 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dow]. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion for an income surtax and a reduc- 
tion of Government expenses in the 
amount of $6 billion in the next fiscal 
year will, if passed, place something like 
$21 billion, annual basis, at the dis- 
posal of the Government that is not 
there now. 

This could be expected to fuel the 
evil conflict in Vietnam, estimated to 
cost about $30 billion a year. It would do 
this by reducing the $30 billion deficit, 
which is the annual cost of the war. 

This surtax and this expense reduc- 
tion are advocated by some as financial 
and economic devices necessary to cope 
with the financial and economic prob- 
lems as they exist today. 

However, there is more to the whole 
problem of American governmental 
policy than the purely financial and eco- 
nomic. Our national policies such as 
those pursued in Vietnam and the great 
urban and racial problems and other 
difficulties in our midst, are not sub- 
ject to solution by financial and eco- 
nomic techniques alone. 

Signs of the times all point to the fact 
that American society and American in- 
stitutions have too long been governed 
by yardsticks of a financial or economic 
sort. Pragmatism in America has served 
us long and so well. But it does not seem 
to be serving us now. The problems are 
different today and other considera- 
tions are at work upon the scene. 

Strangely enough, the fault seems to 
be, not in the economic sector, but in 
the moral sector. Our racial minorities 
insist that hypocrisy and deception have 
been at work rather than morality. The 
Negro tells us that the promise of em- 
ployment; the promise of freedom; the 
promise of education; the promise that 
happiness may be pursued, have not 
been accorded to his race, or only partly 
accorded. 

The American Indian tells us he is in 
a desperate case at the lowest end of the 
scale, notwithstanding that treaty after 
treaty throughout our history was sup- 
posed to provide him with security on 
land reserved to his use. Other minori- 
ties, too, are living a degraded existence 
in America. This is particularly true of 
the Spanish-speaking. 

Out of it all we hear voices saying they 
are concerned not with what is, but with 
what ought to be. These voices are as- 
serting a moral imperative. 

Likewise, students in our colleges are 
rebelling against our academic institu- 
tions and the powers which control the 
academic institutions. While these stu- 
dents have resorted to disorderly acts 
and breaches of the peace; while they 
are impulsive and angry, nevertheless 
the charges that they level at our in- 
stitutions are often based on moral con- 
siderations, that is, on what is the right 
thing to do. 

Nowhere is this moral question of what 
ought to be so sharply uttered as it is by 
those who deplore American involve- 
ment in Vietnam. Here the morality of 
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American conduct is challenged by thou- 
sands of our religious leaders, our edu- 
eational leaders, even by businessmen, 
and certainly by our youth. The right 
of this country to be in Vietnam is called 
into question. The deadweight tonnage 
ef Americanization upon Vietnamese so- 
ciety is shown for the shame it is. The 
devastation wrought by our arms in Viet- 
nam is called into question. The entire 
wisdom of long-range American foreign 
policy, in relation to what it ought to 
be, is called into question. 

A time has now come when we are 
asked to make economic adjustments in 
our American system by these tax and 
financial measures. We are asked to 
reset the mechanism by opening the tax 
valves, the accounting valves, the fi- 
nancial valves, and the economic valves 
that will make the economic situation 
better. However, Mr. Speaker, the ail- 
ment in that system is so extensive, and 
the whole morality of the things we are 
doing as a single national institution 
and as a society of separate institutions 
is so questionable, that we must take 
new stock of the situation. We cannot 
any longer keep the wrong things going 
by stopgap measures. 

It seems to me that the moral stand- 
ard is the major one, and this is the 
standard to which we should adhere. 
Accordingly, the policies we are follow- 
ing in Vietnam need to be changed. The 
provisions that we are making for our 
underprivileged minorities need to be 
expanded. The hypocrisy of our educa- 
tional and economic institutions needs 
to be eliminated. In short, our basic 
philosophies need reappraisal, and 
changes ought to be made. 

Any great society of institutions must 
be able to change. If it is not able to 
change, then the criticism, the dissent, 
the dissatisfaction, and the degeneration 
will mount until more violent and more 
enormous changes become inevitable. It 
is time that we adjust the system to 
meet the better standards that so 
many of our people are pleading for us 
to adopt. It is wonderful that so many 
Americans are speaking out for a better 
way of doing. 

New taxes and expense reductions 
would be all right in some situations. But 
they are not the chief need in this hour, 
Mr. Speaker. The requirement today is a 
basic rethinking of our national priori- 
ties on which to spend our resources. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed surtax and reduction of Govern- 
ment outlays should be opposed because 
they attempt to palliate and accom- 
modate to the underlying moral failures 
in our society. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I am glad to yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Conyers]. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to very proudly associate myself with 
the remarks which have been made by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Dow]. 

Mr. DOW. I thank the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means [Mr. Mus] has said 
that we are in a serious fiscal situation. 
We are all concerned about the strength 
of the dollar at home and abroad. How- 
ever, the conference report on H.R. 15414 
represents an unacceptable approach to 
such a problem and ignores the basic 
cause which is the imbalance in our pri- 
orities—$80 billion for the military 
budget—$30 billion per year for the war 
in Vietnam. It fails utterly to deal with 
the question of tax reform. 

On May 29, when the question of an 
absolute ceiling on budgetary expendi- 
tures was before the House, I pointed 
out the fallacy of the tax package ap- 
proach and mentioned the following 
reasons for opposing it: 

First, the tax is a war tax; it is neces- 
sitated by the Vietnam war. 

Second, the $6 billion expenditure re- 
duction will cripple existing social pro- 
grams and foreclose an adequate response 
to the domestic crisis. 

Third, the effect of the tax, coupled 
with the spending cuts, may reduce em- 
ployment—especially among minori- 
ties—and precipitate a recession. 

And, fourth, the surtax is not equitable. 

Recently it has been argued that, re- 
gardless of the merits of the specific 
proposal before us today, it must be ap- 
proved or there will be a crisis of inflation 
at home and a runaway dollar drain 
abroad. This is what has sometimes been 
termed a “self-fulfilling prophecy.” The 
administration has so convinced itself 
and the international financial com- 
munity that failure to adopt this ill- 
advised package will spell disaster that 
it is now generally believed that the se- 
curity of the dollar depends upon this 
tax. The administration itself will have 
created the crisis of confidence which it 
is predicting. 

The fallacy of this argument is the as- 
sumption that the measure before us is 
the sole way to deal with inflation and 
dollar outflow. There are other and bet- 
ter ways. 

The administration originally did not 
request spending cuts and is accepting 
them only because they have been put 
forward as a quid pro quo. If a surtax 
that pulls some $10 billion from the 
economy is an adequate response to in- 
flation, then a measure which further 
reduces purchasing power by another 
$6 billion through spending cuts is ex- 
cessive and will incur the risk of reces- 
sion. 

Conservative Members of Congress 
have insisted that there be no tax unless 
certain conditions, including a $6 billion 
spending cut, are met. Liberal Members 
should interpose certain conditions of 
their own. If the conference report is 
defeated today, perhaps some liberal 
conditions would be met if the tax is 
genuinely so urgently required. 

For example: 

The budget can be reduced by specify- 
ing reductions instead of evading that 
responsibility. Some 70 Members from 
the other side of the aisle recently pro- 
posed the so-called “Human Renewal 
Fund,” involving cuts totaling approxi- 
mately $6 billion, many of which are 
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appropriate: farm subsidies, the SST, 
and other items. Yet where are the votes 
when the time comes to reduce military 
appropriations? Where were the fiscal 
conservatives when it was proposed to 
limit farm subsidies to $10,000 per farm? 
It seems that “economy in government” 
is limited to programs designed to meet 
human needs. 

The American Enterprise Institute 
this week released a study identifying 
areas of the budget where cuts might be 
made. Although it covered $102 billion, 
only $34 billion is identified as “easier 
to cut.” Of this, nearly 60 percent is in 
social programs. 

The conference report specifically 
exempts Vietnam operations, yet it is 
precisely Vietnam which has created the 
budgetary squeeze, and directly and in- 
directly contributed to the increase in 
the gold outfiow. By voting for $6.1 bil- 
lion for Vietnam in the supplemental ap- 
propriation last week, and by reducing 
domestic expenditures by $6 billion this 
week, the illusory nature of the savings 
is clear. So, as a condition for supporting 
à tax package, we should require that 
priorities be put in better order. 

Second, it is difficult to justify im- 
posing new taxes upon wage earners, 
while loopholes permit many of the 
wealthy to avoid taxes, and while cor- 
porate profits are at an all-time high. 
First quarter corporate profits for 1968 
were $88.8 billion. According to figures 
from Moody’s Industrials, profits for the 
five largest defense contractors have 
risen on an average of more than 30 per- 
cent since the Gulf of Tonkin incident. I 
do not want to argue that arms manu- 
facturers cause wars, but defense con- 
tractors clearly benefit from them, and 
should be called upon to pay for them in 
taxes. 

Instead of raising revenue through tax 
reforms and an excess profits tax, the 
cost of this war is being wrung out of 
those sectors of the economy which are 
in the weakest political position to pro- 
test—the wage earning citizen, whose tax 
burden will be increased, the poor of 
America, who will find programs designed 
for their benefit reduced below their pres- 
ent minimum levels. 

There are other points which should 
be considered. The Senate, in amending 
the House excise tax extension, placed 
sweeping restrictions on Government 
personnel. Section 201 will have a serious 
effect on the operation of domestic Gov- 
ernment programs, especially in newer 
agencies which have just begun opera- 
tion and contemplated a fairly rapid in- 
crease in personnel as they reach the 
status of ongoing programs. Signifi- 
cantly, although domestic program per- 
sonnel are to be frozen at 1966 levels, 
during the same period military per- 
sonnel have increased by more than 25 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, just as conservative 
Members of this House have succeeded in 
demanding spending reductions and per- 
sonnel restrictions as conditions for their 
approval of the 10-percent surtax, lib- 
erals should demand that priorities be 
established, that military expenditures 
be reduced, and that tax reform be pro- 
vided. To adopt the conference report 
on H.R. 15414 is to perpetuate disordered 
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national priorities and vast expenditures 
for war at the exepnse of domestic needs. 

I am greatly concerned about the 
threat of inflation. I have consistently 
opposed the greatest single cause of pres- 
ent inflationary difficulties—the esca- 
lated Vietnam war. However, in the name 
of fighting inflation, I will not lend my 
support to this ill-advised measure which 
couples a tax increase with a ceiling on 
expenditures for urgent social programs. 

If the crisis confronting our Nation is 
to be met, then our priorities must be re- 
ordered; unmet human needs must come 
first; a Marshall plan for the cities must 
be started; and the necessary revenue 
can be provided through a reallocation of 
our resources and meaningful and equit- 
able tax reform. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. KYL]. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the United States are not undertaxed. 
Our has been overspent. I op- 
pose this legislation. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 15414, a bill to 
impose spending restraints on the Fed- 
eral Goverment and to increase Federal 
revenues through a 10-percent sur- 
charge on the incomes of individuals 
and corporations. 

Mr. Speaker, I support H.R. 15414 for 
just one reason: Our Nation is in deep 
trouble, financially; our fiscal situation 
demands that we act to slow down infla- 
tion, handcuff the robber who is picking 
the pockets of the American people. 

Mr. Speaker, until recently I opposed 
the Johnson-Humphrey administra- 
tion’s 10-percent income tax surcharge. 
I hoped with all my heart we could 
avoid a tax increase. I have always felt 
that if the Johnson-Humphrey admin- 
istration had scaled back its spending 
plans beginning in 1965-66 as an off- 
set to the swift rise in Vietnam war ex- 
penditures we could have avoided a tax 
increase and could have preserved rela- 
tive price stability. 

But the Johnson-Humphrey adminis- 
tration spurned all Republican pleas for 
a reordering of priorities, and the ma- 
jority in the Congress repeatedly de- 
feated Republican economy moves on 
record votes. This brings us to the posi- 
tion in which the American people find 
themselves today. 

Where do we stand? 

We have nearly 5 percent a year price 
inflation. 

We have 10 percent a year wage in- 
flation. 

We have only a 4 percent a year in- 
crease in productivity. 

We have a 6 percent a year upward 
push in unit labor costs. 

Some of our interest rates are the 
highest in a hundred years; the interest 
on home mortgages is the highest in 50 
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years and so we recently had to lift the 
ceiling on FHA and GI interest rates. 

We have $20 to $25 billion Federal 
budget deficits. 

Every rise in prices stimulates an in- 
crease in wages, and every increase in 
wages sets the stage for further increases 
in prices, 

People at home and abroad are losing 
confidence in the dollar as inflation be- 
comes a way of life in America and the 
purchasing power of the dollar steadily 


drops, 

The dollar is a mainstay of the inter- 
national monetary system, Loss of con- 
fidence in the dollar has weakened that 
system. A collapse of world trade threat- 
ens unless the dollar is shored up. Be- 
cause the dollar no longer is as good as 
gold there has been a run on the U.S. 
gold supply. Our gold has been danger- 
ously reduced and is vulnerable to still 
greater losses. 

Finally, we face the danger of a major 
recession if not a depression. The flow- 
ering of inflation carries with it the seeds 
of economic destruction. This is the 
bloom that dooms the boom. The infla- 
tion that is now in a trot threatens to 
gallop, and galloping inflation will be fol- 
lowed by recession from natural causes. 

In short, the Nation is suffering the 
cones uences of Federal fiscal irresponsi- 

lity. 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, am unwilling to 
accept the consequences of continued 
Federal fiscal irresponsibility. I am un- 
willing to accept $20 to $25 billion Fed- 
eral deficits back to back—just as I was 
unwilling to participate in the reckless 
spending which has brought us to our 
present pass. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all aware of the 
perilous fiscal situation in which the Na- 
tion finds itself today, and we all know 
we must do something about it. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15414 gives us the 
opportunity to do something about it. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe H.R. 15414 is a 
most vital piece of legislation. I cannot 
conceive of its being rejected by the Con- 
gress because I believe what is at stake 
here is the economic health of every 
American, and primarily the poor. 

To continue on our present course is 
to follow the road to disaster. 

Tax increases are painful. Nobody likes 
a tax increase. But the alternative to the 
package before us is far worse. Galloping 
inflation and a major recession—that is 
the alternative. 

Let the American people consider the 
consequences of the trotting inflation we 
now are plagued with—and then ask 
themselves if the Congress is not acting 
properly in approving the package before 
us today. 

Consider the fact that the real income 
of the average American worker has not 
improved in the slightest in the last 2 or 
3 years. The weekly earnings of the aver- 
age worker in nonfarm employment ac- 
tually were a little lower in 1966 than in 
1965, and again somewhat lower in 1967 
than in 1966—when his wages are ad- 
justed for consumer price increases and 
the rise in social security and income 
taxes. 

As for the millions of poor in America, 
most of the benefits provided for them in 
the antipoverty and related programs 
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have been wiped out by the effects of 
inflation. 

How destructive is the inflation we 
now are experiencing? 

The past year’s increase in the cost of 
living is the sharpest year-to-year rise 
in more than 16 years. 

The cost of living has gone up 20 per- 
cent since the 1957-59 period. 

The Eisenhower dollar now is worth 
83 cents. 

Interest rates on home mortgages have 
climbed to 7 or 8 percent—and the Presi- 
dent recently warned of a rise to 10 per- 
cent unless we act here today. 

If we fail to act affirmatively today, this 
Nation is certain to suffer another credit 
crunch as bad as that of 1966, or worse. 

There is no need to go back 7 or 8 
years to show that inflation is badly 
hurting the American people, the little 
people who do not know about hedges 
against inflation and just sit tight while 
their savings are washed away. 

The cost of living has gone up 10 per- 
cent just since January 1965 and is 
reaching new all-time highs each month. 

What the average housewife paid 
$10.89 for in January 1965 she now pays 
$12 for. 

The January 1965 dollar now is worth 
less than 91 cents. 

A $10 bill acquired in January 1965 
now is worth $9.08. 

A savings account with $500 in it as 
of January 1965 now is worth 8454.13 in 
principal, nearly $46 less. 

A $10,000 insurance policy of 3 years 
ago now is worth $9,083, a depreciation 
of $917. 

A retired American with an income of 
$2,500 3 years ago finds that his income 
has shrunk to $2,295.50, a loss of $204.50. 

This is what is happening among the 
224 million citizens of this country be- 
cause the Johnson-Humphrey adminis- 
tration triggered an inflationary spiral in 
1965-66 with mistakes in fiscal strategy, 
excessive spending and downright decep- 
tion. 

The hour is late—very late. The argu- 
ment can be made that we are trying 
to lock the barn door after the horse 
has been stolen. But I think it still is pos- 
sible to catch the horse and put a halter 
on him. We cannot abruptly stop infla- 
tion because if we did we would stall the 
economy. But we can slow it down by 
bringing Federal spending under control 
and increasing Federal revenue. 

If we place sharp restraints on Federal 
spending now, tax relief will be possible 
in the future. 

I personally find the tax increase por- 
tion of the bill before us extremely dis- 
tasteful. In my view, a tax increase fol- 
lowing upon consumer price increases 
punishes the American people for an of- 
fense properly chargeable not to them 
but to the party in power. 

I think the spending restraints H.R. 
15414 will impose on the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration and future admin- 
istrations are more meaningful than the 
tax increase in terms of restoring the 
economic health of this Nation. 

Basically, I take the tax increase to get 
the spending restraints. 

There are those who argue that the tax 
increase will aggravate the inflation 
problem by adding to production costs 
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and leading to further price increases, 
and that these price increases in turn 
will trigger demands for greater wage in- 
creases. 

Whether this will be the immediate 
consequence of the tax increase can only 
be the subject of speculation, But we can 
feel certain that a tax increase will 
dampen consumer demand. It also can 
be expected that the combination of a 
spending holddown and a rise in Federal 
revenue will help to bring down interest 
rates over the long term. 

The President has called for an aus- 
terity program. Let us give it to him. 
Certainly it is needed. 

Let us be completely honest about the 
legislation we deal with today. A tax in- 
crease is politically hazardous. It makes 
a politician gag if not choke. 

We, in my party feel we are not to 
blame for the mess in which the Nation 
finds itself. For that reason I demanded 
earlier this year that the majority party 
come up with a majority for the tax and 
spending cut package in order to get Re- 
publican support for it. The majority 
party appears to have done so. I there- 
fore urge as many of my colleagues as 
find it possible to do so to vote for H.R. 
15414. It is a step toward a sound dollar, 
an economically healthy America, and 
genuine progress for all our citizens. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as Shake- 
speare might have said, “To raise taxes, 
or not to raise taxes; to cut spending, or 
not to cut spending, aye, that is the ques- 
tion.” But on second glance, the issue is 
not all that simple and the questions are 
not what they seem to be. 

The only sure thing to come from this 
bill today, should it be approved, will be 
an immediate retroactive increase in 
taxes on every taxpaying American. 

The spending cuts are at best a mat- 
ter of conjecture, and at worst an illu- 
sion. I had hoped that the President, 
recognizing the fallacy of his Great So- 
ciety spending programs in the face of a 
melting dollar, would spell out where, 
and even more important, when, he 
would cut Federal expenditures. He has 
not done so, thus leading to the very real 
possibility that he will make no effort to 
affect any spending cuts during the re- 
mainder of his self-determined lame- 
duck term. Because of the nature of Fed- 
eral spending, the expenditure and 
budgetary procedures, and laws; the 
President could continue spending in the 
month of July, which is the first month 
of fiscal 1969, and at the same level or 
even at an increased level, even with a 
„ expenditure cut in the 

W. 

He could continue to do that for Au- 
gust, for September, for October. In fact, 
he could continue to do it through the 
end of his term in office, and still not vio- 
late the technical requirements of the 
possibly unconstitutional and nonger- 
mane conference report we are consider- 
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ing today. The effect of such a policy, 
would be to throw the entire $6 billion 
cut into the last half of the new fiscal 
year 1969 when a different administra- 
tion will be in office. Would President 
Johnson follow such a tack? Having not 
said he would not, we must assume from 
what has happened and his unrefuted 
statements that he well might. The Chief 
of the executive branch at no time and 
of no party deserves the right of veto by 
item, Thus far the Johnson administra- 
tion has avoided doing anything in fiscal 
year 1968 to show a desire to follow fiscal 
responsibility. Here it is June 20. We have 
10 days left before fiscal 1968 terminates. 
So obviously, the President is not going 
to cut back anything in fiscal 1968. In 
fact, we know that far from cutting by 
$4 billion, as he said he would last August, 
he increased expenditures over the figure 
he gave us in his January budget by $7 
billion. Last week this body rescinded 
$2.97 billion from the so-called Economy 
Act of 1967, and reappropriated it across 
the board in the publicly esoteric “Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act No. 2” of 
fiscal year 1968. I could cite other ex- 
amples of spending as usual. 

So I fear that if the conference report 
is adopted we will have a 10-percent tax 
increase without assurances of any cuts 
in Federal spending. Would a tax in- 
crease by itself reduce inflationary pres- 
sures? Most knowledgable economists tell 
us what we are suffering is a cost-push 
inflation, not demand-pull. The rising 
overhead costs of business including 
labor, material, and taxes are contribut- 
ing to inflation, and raising taxes further 
will tend to influence still higher prices 
for goods and services. A tax increase 
would lessen the deficit and help stabilize 
the dollar, but considering the magni- 
tude of the present deficit, the tax in- 
crease would make little impact, and the 
spending cut might not occur for 6 
months. 

Congress can, of course, make substan- 
tial spending cuts, and my colleague from 
Missouri, Tom Curtis, has spelled out in 
detail areas where $15 billion can be cut. 
So, in the absence of any assurance of the 
President about where and when cuts 
would be imposed, I do not believe Con- 
gress can take refuge behind this bill. 
Instead, we can and should apply our 
own spending cuts on every appropria- 
tion bill. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, in deciding to 
cast my vote in opposition to the con- 
ference report, I must confess an uncom- 
fortable feeling about the knowledge 
that some of my more liberal colleagues 
will vote the same way, though for dia- 
metrically opposite reasons. Frankly, I 
do not know how any liberal could op- 
pose this measure today. Those who have 
supported every spending program of the 
Great Society, and in some cases voted 
for even more than the President wanted, 
imply by their opposition to a tax in- 
crease that they love honey, but they 
cannot stand the bees. They like to give 


away goodies, but they do not wish to 


pay the piper. 

Having fought at virtually every cross- 
roads for sharp reductions in Federal 
spending, I do not feel obligated to join 
in prescribing the bitter medicine, es- 
pecially when the medicine may be 
“snake oil” in disguise. But it seems to 
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me that those who have supported the 
spending extravaganza over the past 7 
years have a moral obligation to identify 
themselves with the I. O. U. which may 
now become due from the American tax- 
payer. The problem of our country is 
not one of overspending and undertax- 
ing; it is the reverse. It is up to the en- 
trenched majority party to solve the 
problem, but not in this way and manner. 
I urge my colleagues to vote for the con- 
sumer and taxpayer, not those who are 
“harbingers of doom,” and customarily 
pass along taxes to the people. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to urge the approval 
of the report of your conferees. Probably 
at no time, at least in recent years, has 
there been a greater need or a greater ur- 
gency for responsibility and discipline in 
our fiscal affairs than today, and in my 
judgment, this conference report is a 
step in that direction. 

Mr. Speaker, we are in a fiscal mess, 
and we might just as well recognize it. 
That is not just a statement that comes 
from a Member of the minority, a Re- 
publican, to chastise the current admin- 
istration or the current majority in the 
House. We hear the same statement con- 
cerning the fiscal crisis voiced on all 
sides by many, many in nonpartisan 
quarters. 

Let me say that if we do not meet this 
crisis, if we do not make a start to hold 
the line on expenditures, all of our hopes 
for helping the unfortunate are going 
to be shattered because, in how we man- 
age our fiscal affairs depends our abil- 
ity—and let us get this straight right 
from the beginning—depends our ability 
to meet the urgent needs that our coun- 
try faces, be they in the city or be they 
supporting our boys who are now en- 
gaged in war. We make it more difficult 
to respond to those urgent needs unless 
we take some real steps to get our fiscal 
house in order. We must fight inflation. 

And who does inflation hit at the hard- 
est? The rich? Oh, no. They can hedge. 
They have the resources as far as their 
basic living needs are concerned. It is 
the poor that suffer in terms of higher 
living costs in the necessities and the 
essentials. Inflation has to be stopped. 
Unless we do something we cannot keep 
pace with inflation in the appropriations 
for welfare. 

So let me caution those who express 
the great concern today for the plight of 
the poor and the unfortunate—and let 
me say to you that I am just as con- 
cerned about them as anyone else—but 
we are not, as a government, going to be 
in any position to help any of those peo- 
ple very much unless we first get our 
house in order and have a currency that 
the people will respect, both here at 
home and abroad. 

Our deficits are creating increases in 
interest costs. Interest rates are going 
through the ceiling. Who is hurt the 
most by this? It is the poor person who 
has to go out and borrow to get a stove 
or a refrigerator, or a car to get him 
to work; not the rich. The rich are lend- 
ing the money most of the time—it is 
the poor that suffer. 

We are trying to put a stop to—and 
we must—put a stop to this skyrocketing 
of interest rates, if we are going to pro- 
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tect our economy and protect our poor 
and protect the less fortunate. 

We have also a most serious balance- 
of-payments problem. We have a situa- 
tion where people are having difficulty 
even cashing a traveler’s check abroad 
because they are questioning the value 
of the dollar. When that happens, our 
trade balance suffers. As inflation takes 
place, the imports are attracted in 
greater volume. That means fewer jobs— 
and you say jobs have to be created— 
and I agree that they have to be cre- 
ated—for our citizens. 

But let me express this note of cau- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, before I say one word 
more. This bill is not the solution to 
all of our problems. Because we today 
pass this bill, does not mean that we can 
now sit back and relax either as a Con- 
gress or that the people of the country 
can relax and say, “Well, this bill is 
passed and so we have corrected 
everything.” 

All we can—and we have to do it— 
is to soften the impact of these deficits 
and hold down to some degree the in- 
flation and hold down the interest rates 
and restore to some degree at least con- 
fidence that there is some discipline left 
in this country and in this Congress and 
in the Government of the United States. 

I think we need more discipline than 
has been exerted here. But at least I 
plead with each and everyone of you— 
be you those who are so worried that this 
means a retreat from doing anything for 
the unfortunate—or, be it any Member 
of this House—we have to make a step 
in the direction of fiscal discipline and 
fiscal responsibility. We have to defend 
this dollar—the currency on which all of 
the free world’s commerce and trade de- 
pends—it is the dollar, is it not? Is that 
not what they are worried about? We 
have to make sure that the dollar has a 
stable value and that people will know 
from one day to the next what it is 
worth? 

Let me tell you; unless we start making 
a start, that is going to be the real prob- 
lem. What is that dollar going to be 
worth tomorrow? When people begin 
questioning that—the workers, the poor 
and everybody—then you get a stalemate 
and soon you will have chaos on your 
hands. 

But after the passage of this bill, we 
are going to have to maintain and to 
continue a restraint and a discipline and 
establish priorities to determine what is 
to be done—yes—and then do it. 

We must recognize also that there is 
a limitation to our capacity and to our 
resources. We cannot go on with the 
philosophy that has pervaded this Con- 
gress and this Government, frankly, and 
this country, for all too long, that we 
are so rich and powerful that there is 
nothing we cannot afford, because we 
are finding out right now that there are 
a lot of things that we cannot afford and 
because we are doing it, we are in trou- 
ble and in deep trouble. 

I urged that we take this action a long 
time ago. 

It was about 9 months ago that I made 
a speech in which I said, and it appears 
in the Recorp of September 26, 1967: 

Congress should pass a tax increase in the 
absence of credible action by the President 
to cut spending and establish new priorities. 
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The tax increase should be coupled with 
enactment of an expenditure ceiling on non- 
defense spending to which the President 
must conform. 

The tax increase and the legislation on 
spending should be of size which would as- 
sure that the deficit would be cut in half. 
What I am suggesting is, of course, a crude 
device. Its virtue rests in the fact that, how- 
ever, it can break the stalemate. It can give 
us a response to the fiscal mess in which we 
find ourselves. 


I believe, as I did then, that that is 
one of the steps which is essential. That, 
Mr. Speaker, is what I believe this con- 
ference report attempts to do. To bring 
in new revenues which are needed, and 
to put a restraint on the expenditure ex- 
plosion, I have maintained from the be- 
ginning that a tax increase that was not 
coupled with a restraint in expenditure 
solved nothing. It gave us more money, 
but it did not solve the problem of a 
deficit, because there was just more 
money to spend, and with that much 
more money we could be misled in be- 
lieving that we were that much better 
off and we could spend more lavishly. 
If we were going to attack the basic 
problem, which is the deficit, we had to 
couple the increase in revenue with ex- 
penditure control. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has taken a long 
road. Frankly, we could have had a tax 
increase, in my judgment, and should 
have had one earlier than this. The only 
reason we did not was the resistance— 
and that is what has been the stumbling 
block—the resistance of the administra- 
tion to accept any kind of reasonable 
control on the expenditure explosion. 

We have in this bill legislative re- 
straint. You can say that it is a crude 
tool, and I will admit that it is a crude 
tool. But it is the only tool that we have 
at this moment that anyone has come 
up with to do the job of putting the lid 
on, providing some restraint, and mak- 
ing some cutbacks. If someone has a 
better tool, let us see it, and let us add 
that tomorrow or the next day. But to- 
day this is all we have and, by Jove, when 
my house is burning and I call for the 
fire department and it comes, and its 
hoses are leaky, I am not going to com- 
plain to the fire department, but I am 
still going to have them turn the water 
on and get as much water as they can 
deliver through those leaky hoses to put 
out the fire. That is what we are doing 
now. 

I am not contending that the expend- 
iture control that we have here is per- 
fect. Of course it is not. But we have the 
assurance that it will be put into effect, 
that it will be implemented. We have 
the assurance that the implementation 
will be in accord with the antideficiency 
act, which means spreading it out so that 
it will not be ballooned at the end of the 
year. We also have the assurance that 
unless the administration buckles down 
and implements the ceiling, we are going 
to have another chance to do something 
under the debt ceiling. But we will have. 
This is not the last chance. 

So I think in this measure we have 
some real assurances. But the point I 
would make to many of my colleagues is 
that if you turn down this bill, if you 
vote against it because, as some say, We 


do not like increasing taxes,” I say, “Who 
does?” This Congress, as a Congress, has 
appropriated the money. We are engaged 
in a war. We have had an expenditure 
explosion across the board. We have got 
to do something to cut it down. We have 
got to do something to get a little more 
money into the till to meet the current 
emergency. This bill does both. 

It is our only chance, let me say to 
some of my friends, to really put some 
kind of restraint—defective as it might 
be—on this expenditure explosion. If we 
turn it down, we turn down the oppor- 
tunity to put any restraint on spending. 

Mr. Speaker, we face now the prin- 
cipal decision, the most crucial decision 
that will face this Congress, in my judg- 
ment. We must decide now whether we 
take a course of fiscal responsibility, 
whether we take a course of fiscal disci- 
pline, or whether we continue down the 
rampant road of inflation, high interest, 
and jeopardy to the dollar. To me, there 
is only one road any of us can take, and 
that is to adopt this conference report 
and at least to start to get back on the 
road toward some kind of discipline and 
integrity. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
N I have no further requests for 

e. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 

previous question is ordered. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. CURTIS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Curtis moves to recommit the confer- 
ence report on H.R. 15414 to the committee 
of conference 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the 
conference report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 268, nays 150, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 12, as follows: 

[Roll No, 201] 
YEAS—268 
Abernethy Biester Burton, Utah 
bert Bin: Bush 
Anderson, Ill. Blackburn Button 
Anderson, Blanton Byrne, Pa 

Tenn. Blatnik Byrnes, Wis. 
Annunzio 5 abell 
Arends Boland Cahill 
Ashley Bolling Carter 
Ashmore Bow Casey 
Aspinall Brock Cederberg 
Ayres Brooks * Celler 
Bates Brotzman Chamberlain 
Battin Brown, Mich. Clark 
Belcher Brown, Ohio Cleveland 

Broyhill, N.C. Collier 
Bennett Broyhill, Va. Colmer 
Berry Burke, Mass. Conable 
Betts Burleson Conte 
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Everett 


Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gathings 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 


Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 


Abbitt 
Adair 


Brown, Calif, 
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Jones, Mo. 
Karsten 


Keith 


McCulloch 


Martin 


Mathias, Calif. 


Mathias, Md. 
Matsunaga 
May 

Mayne 


Meeds 

Miller, Calif. 
Mills 

Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris, N. Mex. 
Morse, Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy, II. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Hara, Il, 
O'Hara, Mich. 


NAYS—150 
Cunningham 
Curtis 


Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Ro 


Sullivan 


Heckler, Mass. 
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Lukens Randall Taft 
McClure Rarick Tenzer 
Macdonald, Riegle Thompson, Ga. 
Mass. Rodino Thomson, Wis. 

Machen Rosenthal Tuck 
Meskill Roudebush Utt 
Michel Roybal Vanik 
Miller, Ohio Ryan Waggonner 
Minish Sandman Walker 
Mink Saylor Wampler 
Minshall Schadeberg Watkins 
Moore Scherle Whalen 
Moss Scheuer Whitten 
Myers Scott Williams, Pa. 
Nichols Shipley Winn 
O'Neal, Ga. Slack Wolff 
Ottinger Smith, Calif. Wydler 

an Smith,Iowa Wylie 
Podell Smith, Okla. Wyman 
Poff Snyder Yates 
Pool Springer Zion 
Price, Tex. Steiger, Ariz. 
Quillen Stuckey 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—3 
Hawkins Helstoski Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—12 

Cohelan Hays Nedzi 
Evins, Tenn. Holland Selden 
Griffiths McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Hardy Madden Thompson, N.J. 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr. 
Helstoski against. 

Mr. Teague of Texas for, with Mrs. Griffiths 
against. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Mad- 
den against. 

Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Selden against. 

Mr, Cohelan for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 

Mr. Nedzi for, with Mr. Zablocki against. 

Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Holland against. 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson]. Had he been 
present, he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I, therefore, withdraw my 
vote and vote present.“ 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHELAN]. Had he been pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I, therefore, withdraw my vote 
and vote “present.” 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Nepz1]. Had he been pres- 
ent, he would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I, therefore, withdraw my vote 
and vote present.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF JUNE 24, 1968 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader 
the program for the remainder of this 
week and the schedule for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distinguished 
minority leader about the program, we 
have finished the program for this week 
and will ask to go over upon the an- 
nouncement of the program for next 
week. 

Monday is District Day, but there are 
no District bills. 

On Monday: 

H.R. 3136, to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to make a study to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages 
of increased use of the metric system. 
This will come up under an open rule, 
with 2 hours of debate. 

S. 322, land disposals from the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System, to be 
considered under an open rule, with 1 
hour of debate. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week: 

The Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1969; 

The legislative branch appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year 1969; 

S. 1166, Natural Gas Pipeline Safety 
Act of 1968, under an open rule, with 
3 hours of debate; making it in order 
to consider the committee substitute for 
purpose of amendment; 

H.R. 17126, to extend the Food and 
Agriculture Act of 1965, subject to a rule 
being granted; 

H.R. 17134, Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1968, subject to a rule being granted; 
and 

H.R. 15651, to facilitate the entry of 
foreign tourists into the United States, 
to be considered under an open rule with 
1 hour of debate. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time, 
and any further program may be an- 
nounced later. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
JUNE 24, 1968 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today that it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—and, of course, I would 
not object do so in order to inquire of 
the majority leader as to the possibility 
of the calling up of a bill out of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee which has been 
handled by the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Gray] regarding one of the prob- 
lems down at the other end of the Mall. 
I was curious to know if there was any 
consideration on the part of the leader- 
ship as to scheduling this bill in view of 
the possible situations that may develop. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. There has been no re- 
quest for the scheduling of that matter 
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for next week. But. the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Gray], who 
has handled the matter in the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, is present, and if 
the gentleman will yield to him, perhaps 
he will provide additional information. 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. I would like to mention 
that this is a very sensitive matter, the 
question of the permit issued to the so- 
called Poor People’s Campaign to camp 
on Government property. 

As we know, this matter has been han- 
dled administratively by the U.S. De- 
partment of Interior and the National 
Park Service. The administrative per- 
mit will expire on this Sunday. It will be 
the judgment of the committee on Mon- 
day as to what course of action to take. 

We felt since the matter was being 
handled administratively, and the permit 
will not expire until Sunday next, that 
we would wait until Monday. 

It is my furthering understanding, as 
the subcommittee chairman, that the 
leadership can call up this legislation 
with 1 day of advance notice, so I would 
say to the gentleman we would be in a 
better position Monday to determine the 
further course of action. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the comment of my colleague 
from Illinois on this. 

I recognize well the equities involved 
in extending this at least through yester- 
day and through this week, and the hope 
that this situation will take care of it- 
self. But I would hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
it be kept in mind that if on Monday the 
situation has not resolved itself, we will 
be in a position to consider very seriously 
this particular piece of legislation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi under my reservation 
of objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman from California, and 
other interested parties, that it is my 
understanding under the rules of the 
House this resolution calling the bill up 
can be called up at any time by a Mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee after 7 
legislative days have expired since the 
reporting of the resolution. My under- 
standing is that those 7 days will have 
expired by Monday. I certainly agree 
with the gentleman that some action 
should be taken by the Congress if the 
administration does not see fit to do 
something about it. 

I might add my information now is 
that these people are raising all kinds 
of disturbance downtown now, and we 
may expect some more, and possibly 
more serious, trouble. 

Further, the Committee on Public 
Works reported this bill out before any 
permit was granted, and the permit 
was granted in defiance of the action of 
the Public Works Committee, and, to 
that extent, of the Congress. Unless 
something is done about it, and lest we 
are faced with further and more serious 
trouble here, I think action should be 
taken next week. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has asked a question that I rose to 
ask. I asked the question why it was 
taken off the program last week and why 
it was not acted upon last week and 
why it was not programed for this week. 
A week ago today I got the answer that 
there were extenuating circumstances. 
At that time I suggested that the bill 
should not be extenuated out of exist- 
ence. 

Today I hear the situation is sensitive. 
I do not want to see the bill sensitized 
out of existence either, so I would hope 
that some member of the Rules Com- 
mittee, unless the leadership programs 
the bill, would waste no time next week 


gentleman for his comments. I might 
say the rule was assigned to me, and, of 
course, I shall be cooperative. If it should 
have been possible that this week’s ex- 
tension would have served the purpose 
and solved the situation, and if they 
would make arrangements to get off this 
area of the parklands, by this weekend, 
that would be a satisfactory way to 
handle it. 

I agree with my friend, if that does 
not occur, of course, I think Congress 
must be prepared to act. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the question comes up whether 
this is in our jurisdiction, on the grant- 
ing of permits. 

Second, why should everybody be 
penalized for the actions of a few, if the 
disturbances outside the camp are the 
reason why this should be done. I do not 
think we should characterize the whole 
of the Poor People’s March or of Resur- 
rection City by the actions of certain 
people. This is the same thing as calling 
all of American society sick. 

My third point is, when the people are 
still there, what kind of action would 
Congress take to remove them if the 
resolution passes? What do we envisage 
on that? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, let me say to 
the gentleman—and of course, under my 
reservation I do not wish to overstay my 
time—I am not necessarily prepared to 
answer what would be done. The gentle- 
man knows the legal situation as it ex- 
ists. Under the law, if the Congress passes 
such a law, I would assume they would 
be removed in the quickest and the most 
logical way. I am sure that could be 
done, because it has been done in the 


of yesterday, was probably in the 
best interest of everyone concerned. The 
point is that the present extension will 
expire this weekend. It is certainly my 
hope that the Congress will give great 
consideration to it, if the situation exists 
after Sunday. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I should like a 
clarification of the comment made by the 
gentleman from Mississippi, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee. Do I correctly understand it 
would be possible for this matter to be 
called up on Monday? Or would the time 
expire on Monday and it be possible to 
call it up on Tuesday? 

Mr. SISK. It would be my understand- 
ing, under the rules of the House, it could 
be called up, if I count correctly, any 
time after next Monday under the rules 
of procedure. I would hope this could be 
worked in with the leadership and the 
arrangement of the program, if it be- 
comes necessary to call it up. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. So this would 
mean it would not be called up under 
that arrangement on Monday? 

Mr. SISK. I would not anticipate such 
a callup, as I recall the time. There is a 
requirement for 7 legislative days before 
anyone else could call it up. I would as- 
sume, under the schedule announced by 
the majority leader, it will not be called 
up on Monday, because I would assume 
at least 1 day’s notice would be given 
prior to any call. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry on the procedure of calling up such 
a resolution. Would that mean, when it 
is taken from the Speaker’s desk, it would 
require unanimous consent? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 

glad to yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 
. Mr. SISK. It is not my understanding, 
under the rules of the House, that there 
would be any necessity for unanimous 
consent. Under the rules of the House, 
a rule, once granted by the Committee 
on Rules, can be called up. It is a priv- 
ileged resolution and it can be called up, 
as I am sure my friend knows. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. And 
therefore would take precedence over 
any other legislation then pending? 

Mr. SISK. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I have 
one further comment. 

I went down yesterday afternoon and 
saw the demonstration. I was one of 
those concerned about it, and concerned 
that there might be trouble. To me it 
sounded like a very cheerful demonstra- 
tion and within the rights of the people 
participating. So far as I am concerned, 
I thought they acted entirely properly. 
In my viewpoint, if they are acting well 
I would certainly go slow as to any ac- 
tion which I would think would be severe 
by the Congress in specific instances. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reser- 
vation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mrs, MAY. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to reserve the right to object for the pur- 
pose of asking the distinguished majority 
leader a question. This refers to the pro- 
gram, as announced by the majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would the gentlewoman 
permit us to get permission to go over 
until Monday? 

Mrs. MAY. So long as I may ask a 
question on the program. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlewoman 
from Washington reserves the right to 
object. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, did I understand the ma- 
jority leader to say when he announced 
the program for next week that the ex- 
tension of the Agricultural Act would be 
scheduled if it was granted a rule? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentlewoman will yield, I think I can 
answer her. 

Mrs. MAY. I am glad to yield to the 
majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. This was programed in 
this manner on the request, I believe, of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, because, as I under- 
stand it, an action to reconsider might 
be taken on the rule even though a rule 
was reported by the committee earlier. 
So it is subject to the action of the Com- 
mittee on Rules on the motion for re- 
consideration. 

Mrs. MAY. I had understood the Com- 
mittee on Rules granted a rule yester- 
day, but it may be called up for recon- 
sideration by another Member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH ON WEDNESDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule may be dispensed with on Wednes- 
day next, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE CLERK TO RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES FROM THE SEN- 
ATE AND THE SPEAKER TO SIGN 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstanding 
the adjournment of the House until Mon- 
day next, the Clerk be authorized to re- 
ceive messages from the Senate and that 
the Speaker be authorized to sign any 
enrolled bills and joint resolutions duly 
passed by the two Houses and found 
truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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THE CRITICALLY DANGEROUS FI- 
NANCIAL POSITION WE FACE 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, today this 
great Nation as the result of a combina- 
tion of events has been brought to a 
critically dangerous financial position. 
Unless action is taken to deal with this 
crisis, we face drastic consequences. 

The combination of events includes the 
high cost of the war in Vietnam com- 
bined with our failure to take significant 
steps to adjust our economic conditions 
to these costs. 

As the budget now stands prior to any 
action on pending matters, we are fac- 
ing back-to-back budget deficits of close 
to $25 billion each year for fiscal 1968 
and fiscal 1969. It is unconscionable to 
pass this debt onto future generations. 

We are in an extremely difficult ba- 
lance-of-payments situation which 
threatens to get far worse as increased 
prices reduce our trade surplus. The 
strength of the dollar is being ques- 
tioned all over the world with lack of 
confidence in the dollar expressing itself 
in the buying of gold by foreigners and 
with potential danger of further heavy 
attacks on our diminished gold reserves. 

Here, at home, we are experiencing 
significant inflation with prices rising at 
the rate of 4 percent per year. 

The question of putting our financial 
house in order has been a matter of con- 
cern for some time. The administration 
was quite slow, I believe, in facing up to 
the fact that we could not maintain a 
policy of guns and butter for an extended 
period of time, and has insisted on con- 
ducting business at home as usual, dis- 
regarding the effect of the billions of 
dollars in expenditures being made in 
Vietnam. 

Under these circumstances, corrective 
action is not just important, it is abso- 
lutely vital. 

Nobody likes a tax increase, nobody 
likes to pay more taxes. But it is incum- 
bent upon all of us to realize that at 
certain times such action is absolutely 
necessary and is to the benefit of all of 
us in the long run. The economic and 
the social health and well being of this 
country requires and demands an imme- 
diate enactment of the tax increase 
coupled with expenditure cuts. 

These are difficult times that require 
sacrifices on the part of all of us. We, as 
a nation, have always risen to meet the 
challenges that have faced us. I am con- 
fident that we shall do so again. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION AND 
GUN-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
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to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, apparently 
the National Rifle Association, the lob- 
byist for America’s manufacturers and 
merchants of firearms and ammunition, 
is at it again. The NRA is now urging 
its membership to fight the modest gun- 
control bills which are being considered 
in this House and the other body as 
well. 

This organization appears to be ded- 
icated to the principle that every child, 
criminal, and psychopath in America 
has a right to own and use firearms 
without any regulation or supervision. 

Apparently, there are some segments 
of the firearms industry that feel their 
profits will be cut if children and un- 
desirables are forbidden to buy and own 
firearms. And, as usual, the NRA is tak- 
ing up the battle in behalf of this sleezy 
segment of the industry. 

Mr. Speaker, tragically, NRA seems to 
be able to convince hunters and sports- 
men that their rights are threatened and 
that their constitutional rights to bear 
arms will be taken away from them. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I am taking the floor 
today to address myself to the rank and 
file members of the NRA to reject the 
nonsense being disseminated at the upper 
levels of the organization. It is time for 
America’s hunters and sportsmen, almost 
all of whom are capable, intelligent and 
competent citizens, to take the lead in 
the present campaign to disarm those 
who should not possess firearms. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert an editorial and 
a letter published this morning in the 
Washington Post, following my remarks: 

A Former NRA EDITOR WRITES 

Within the past week, the leaders of the 
National Rifle Association have sent a notice 
to every one of the organization's nearly 1 
million members, warning that the right of 
sportsmen in the United States to obtain, 
own and use firearms for proper lawful pur- 
poses is in the greatest jeopardy in the his- 
tory of our country.” The notice calls for 
“immediate action.” That immediate action 
has resulted, or will result soon, in an ava- 
lamche of emotional and vindictive mail to 
members of Congress demanding defeat of 
the Administration’s proposed gun controls 
(S. 3604, S. 3605, H.R. 17735). 

As a former associate editor with The 
American Rifieman, the NRA’s official jour- 
nal, I testify that the leadership of the NRA 
does not speak for more than a fraction of 
the gun owners in this country. The over- 
whelming majority of hunters, sportsmen, 
and shooters support effective gun controls 
at all levels of government. 

During my tenure with The Rifleman, I 
came to know the NRA's official position— 
and the facts and statistics on which it is 
based—as well as any other member of the 
Association or any of the Association’s many 
critics. Let me testify that thousands of 
NRA members have been influenced by a 
campaign of emotionalism, innuendo, and 
distortion of fact. For example, the NRA 
leadership has asserted that less than 4 per 
cent of all crime involves firearms. This fig- 
ure is computed by grouping the several 
score thousand personal crimes” (homicide, 
aggravated assault, armed robbery, etc.) to- 
gether with nearly a million “property 
crimes” (larceny over $50, auto theft, bur- 


glary, etc.). The former group nearly always 
involves a weapon; the second does not. 


It has been further asserted that figures 
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concerning criminal abuse of rifles and shot- 
guns have been exaggerated; that, in fact, 
“only 7 per cent of murders last year were 
committed with rifles and only 9 per cent 
with shotguns” (Rifleman editorial, Oct. 
1967.) This is true, and it is quoted cor- 
rectly from the FBI’s Uniform Crime Re- 
ports. However, that sum of 16 per cent rep- 
resents the tragic and senseless loss of nearly 
900 people's lives. 

NRA members have been told that the 
Administration’s proposed legislation would 
mean “serious inconvenience” to individuals 
in remote areas because they could not re- 
ceive firearms in interstate commerce. What 
they have not been told is that under the 
Dodd-Celler proposals, any law-abiding citi- 
zen could order a firearm from another state 
through his local gun dealer. The ordinary 
citizen would not be hindered by this situa- 
tion but the criminal or youngster would 
be. (There are documented cases of junior 
high school students receiving rifles by mail 
order without their parents’ knowledge.) 

The point I am trying to make is that the 
members of our Congress are up against a 
sheer act of collective will, and nothing more. 
Any right has its commensurate responsi- 
bilities, But the right to bear arms, guar- 
anteed in the Constitution, will remain a 
shapeless abstraction if this Congress does 
not set its limits this year with reasonable 
and enforceable legislation. 

If NRA members choose to accept uncrit- 
ically what is told to them about this pro- 
posed legislation, that is their concern. But 
if they presume—or are presumed—to speak 
for the majority of gun owners in this coun- 
try, then it is everyone’s concern to speak 
up forcefully and set matters straight. Of 
the more than 18,000 pieces of legislation 
submitted to this Congress, only a handful 
deal with matters of life or death. It is ur- 
gent that effective firearms laws be passed 
this session without further delay. 

JAMES B. STENSON. 

WASHINGTON. 


SHOOTING at SHADOWS 


On Issues and Answers the other day, for- 
mer Governor George Wallace said he saw no 
sense in the stronger gun laws that have 
been proposed in Congress because they 
would be obeyed only by honest persons. 
This is one of those cliches of the gun lobby 
that seem to be turned out by high-speed 
mimeograph machines and distributed like 
pellets from a shotgun. And Mr. Wallace fol- 
lowed it up, of course, with the standard 
non-sequitur that always succeeds this plati- 
tude: “Then no one will have guns except the 
criminals.” 

It is undoubtedly true that gun laws will 
be obeyed only by honest persons. The same 
may be said, no less sententiously, about 
murder laws, robbery laws, rape laws or any 
other laws. The inescapable fact is that only 
murderers murder, only robbers rob, only 
rapists rape and, indeed, to put it badly, only 
criminals commit crimes, Only the law-abid- 
ing will abide by gun laws and only law- 
breakers will break them. 

But it must surely be said to reflect a curi- 
ous want of confidence in the efficacy of the 
law on the part of a former Governor to hear 
him say that laws merely create criminals. 
Good laws have teeth to them; and those 
teeth will certainly encourage law observance 
among many who might in the absence of 
law be tempted into lawlessness. Effective 
enforcement of a law forbidding convicted 
felons to purchase or possess guns would 
make it difficult for such persons to get guns 
and dangerous to keep them. Effective en- 
forcement of a law forbidding juveniles to 
purchase or possess guns might well save 
many a young punk from a criminal career— 
by keeping out of his hand the one instru- 
ment which could give him the hardihood 
to attempt a crime. And, finally, a good gun 
law could help greatly in the detection of 
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crime. It should not be forgotten that Sirhan 


solutely nothing—in the legislation now pro- 
im Congress which would keep honest 


obtain, for 
them which would be issued automati- 
to any responsible, law-abiding adult. 
Mr. Wallace is shooting at shadows. 


ERE 


L. B. J.: A MOVE TO FIGHT CRIME 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Johnson signed the Omnibus 
Crime Act, he took a significant step to- 
ward ridding our Nation of the spiraling 
crime rate. The cold statistics that come 
from virtually every major metropolitan 
area of our Nation are, in reality, a com- 
pilation of very real human misery. We 
can no longer tolerate the growth of 
crime in the United States. This act will 
undoubtedly assist in its eventual elimi- 
nation—at least in its present pervasive 
magnitude. 

I would also like to praise the President 
for the message which accompanied the 
signing of the act. The President ex- 
pressed strongly his reluctance to en- 
dorse certain sections of this act. Presi- 
dent Johnson acted with courage to 
again make the powerful and meaning- 
ful arguments against virtually uncon- 
trolled wiretapping and eavesdropping. 

Mr. Speaker, certain people in this 
land seem to fee} if you are against wire- 
tapping on a massive scale, you are some- 
how for crime. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous or more absurd. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Invasion of Privacy, I have 
become aware of the fragile nature of 
that most basic of human and American 
rights. Yet, in our zeal to ferret out crim- 
inals, title III of the act will virtually 
turn America into a fishbowl society. The 
confidence in communications that 
Americans have formerly enjoyed will be 
seriously compromised. This title will 
permit an extension of wiretapping and 
eavesdropping into areas that not even 
the most enthusiastic opponent of crime 
can imagine. I would like to quote a rel- 
evant paragraph from President John- 
son’s statement: 

Many states have protected the citizen 


against the invasion of privacy by making 
wiretapping illegal. I call upon the state and 
local authorities in the other states to apply 
the utmost restraint and caution if they ex- 


ercise the broad powers of title III. 

We need not surrender our privacy to win 
the war on crime. 

Mr. Speaker, the entire bill is filled 
with ambiguities and so perhaps I ean 
be permitted a few ambiguous feelings of 
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my own. Even title III contains most 
laudable provisions, those which will re- 
strict the private use and interstate ship- 
ment of eavesdropping and bugging de- 
vices. I have been working for such a bill 
for some time. My own bill, H.R. 602, 
would accomplish practically the same 
purpose as the provision of title III. 

Up until this time, individuals could 
freely purchase, through the mails, de- 
vices which dissolve the walls of their 
neighbors. No one was safe from the cas- 
ual snooper or the malicious and un- 
scrupulous enemy. The use of these de- 
vices is widely known and they have 
been employed to overhear the most inti- 
mate revelations in psychiatrists’ offices, 
church confessionals, and dozens of 
other places that decent people consider 
private. It is high time that society took 
this step to protect itself from the anti- 
social actions of some among us. 

Mr. Speaker, the act contains other 
worthwhile features. For the first time 
in decades a gun control provision has 
seen the light of day. This is, of course, 
only a halfway measure and we are now 
in the process of strengthening this pro- 
vision to meet more fully the threat that 
firearms pose to a free society. The act 
will assist local jurisdictions in meeting 
the overwhelming necessity of making 
our streets safer and in imposing law and 
order upon what is fast becoming the 
jungles of our cities. 

A significant result of the act will be 
the ability to deal with the problem of 
organized crime within our society and 
the special threat that this poses. Cer- 
tainly it is time to consider the implica- 
tion of the new technology of this com- 
plex age falling into the sophisticated 
criminal’s hands and the havoc that 
could be wrought. 

The time is long past due when we 
must bring a sense of balance into the 
law and scientific achievement. The 
threat of organized crime or overzealous 
bureaucrats using this new tool without 
regard for our law poses a grave threat 
to each citizen as well as to the Republic. 
There is much more that we should and 
must do in this direction. Perhaps it is 
time too to consider new approaches to 
drying up the large amount of money 
that witnesses have testified is generated 
by organized gambling. Some officials of 
the Department of Justice have testified 
that 95 percent of illegal money is ac- 
quired by organized gambling. It is this 
money that becomes the treasury of or- 
ganized crime with the corruption that 
follows. Perhaps some thought should be 
given to the alternative of total wire- 
tapping, eavesdropping, and computer- 
ization of our society. If people wish to 
gamble perhaps an alternative would be 
to legalize gambling thus creating new 
tax revenues and at the same time dry- 
ing up the revenues of organized crime. 
I believe a study should be made on this 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, all laws are of necessity 
compromises. The President reflected the 
difficulties in accepting some of those 
compromises in his message. We know 
that the act will strengthen local law 
enforcement; we can only hope and pray 
that these same local people will have 
the restraint and responsibility to use 
with the most extreme discretion some 
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of the potentially disastrous features of 
the act. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe that the 
President’s message speaks good sense to 
the American people, I place it in the 
Recon at this point: 


L. B. J.: A Move IN “New Direcrions To 
Ficut CRIME” 

(Norx.— Text of President Johnson’s state- 
ment last night on signing the omnibus Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1968:) 

The Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
1968 has had a long journey. 

The work behind the principal title of the 
Act began in July 1965 when I appointed 
the National Crime Commission. The work 
of the Congress started more than 16 months 
ago, in Pebruary 1967, when I called upon it 
to strike a sure and swift blow against crime 
in America. 

Now, almost 500 days later, the legislative 
process has run its full course. The measure 
before me carries out many of the objec- 
tives I sought. But it also contains several 
other provisions which are unwise and which 
will not aid effective law enforcement. 

Over the past ten days, I have given full 
consideration to this intricate, 110-page bill. 
I have carefully weighed the good features 
against the undesirable, the questions of law 
and policy it raises against the remedial ac- 
tions I might take to resolve those questions, 
the immediate crisis of local law enforcement 
against the bill’s response. 

My decision has been made only after con- 
sulting with the wisest counselors available 
to the President. I have asked eleven Gov- 
ernment departments and agency heads, in- 
cluding those most affected, such as the At- 
torney General, the Directors of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the Mayor of 
the District of Columbia, for their views. No 
Department has recommended veto. On the 
basis of their advice and my own searching 
examination, I have decided that this meas- 
ure contains more good than bad and that 
I should sign it into law. 

I sign the bill because it responds to one 
of the most urgent problems in America to- 
day—the problem of fighting crime in the 
local neighborhood and on the city street. 

HEART OF MEASURE 


The program I recommended 16 months 
ago—the Safe Streets Act—is the heart of 
this measure. 

My program was based on the most ex- 
haustive study of crime ever undertaken in 
America—the work of the President's Na- 
tional Crime Commission. The Commission — 
composed of the Nation's leading criminolo- 
gists, police chiefs, educators and urban ex- 
perts—spotlighted the weaknesses in our 
present system of law enforcement. It con- 
cluded that the states and local communities 
need large-scale Federal financial assistance 
to help them plan, organize, and mount a 
concerted and effective attack on crime. 

The bill I sign today provides much of 
that urgently needed assistance. It will give 
help to the ill-equipped and poorly-trained 
policeman on the beat, to the overburdened 
courtroom, to the antiquated correctional in- 
stitution. The legislation honors the deeply 
rooted principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment should supplement—but never sup- 
plant—local efforts and local responsibility to 
prevent and control crime. 

IN NEW DIRECTIONS 

This measure moves in new directions to 
fight crime by: 

Authorizing $400 million in Federal grants 
over a two-year period for planning and 
launching action programs to strengthen the 
sinews of local law enforcement—from po- 
lice to prisons to parole. 

Creating a National Institute of Law En- 
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foreement and Criminal Justice to begin a 
modern research and development venture 
which will put science and the laboratory to 
work in the detection of criminals and the 
prevention of crime. 

Establishing a pioneering aid-to-education 
program of forgivable college loans and tui- 
tion grants to attract better law enforcement 
officers and give them better education and 
preparation, 

Providing greatly expanded training for 
state and local police officers at the National 
Academy of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Permitting Federal funds to be used to 
supplement police salaries and to encourage 
the training of community serv- 
ice officers whose mission will be to ease ten- 
sions in ghetto neighborhoods. 

These are among the prime advantages of 
this bill I sign today. 


END OF INACTION 


The measure also ends three decades of 
maction on the problem of gun controls. 
Interstate traffic in handguns and their sales 
to minors will now be prohibited by law. 
The majority of all the murders by firearms 
in this nation are committed by these small 
but deadly weapons. 

But as I have told the Nation and the 

Congress repeatedly, this is only a halfway 
step toward the protection of our families 
and homes. We must go further and stop 
mail order murder by rifle and shotgun. We 
must close a glaring loophole in the law by 
controlling the sale of these lethal weapons, 
as well as the sale of ammunition for all 
guns. 
A week ago I submitted my proposal for 
more stringent safeguards. I asked, as I had 
before: “What in the name of conscience 
will it take to pass a truly effective gun 
control law?” 

In the next few days, the Congress has the 
opportunity to answer that question. The 
call for action is compelling. We dare delay 
no longer. I urge the Congress to act on this 
bill immediately. I am asking the Attorney 
General to explore what further steps should 
be taken in the gun control area so that I 
may recommend them when the Congress 
has acted on the legislation I submitted last 
week. 

Title III of this legislation deals with 
wiretapping and eavesdropping. 


VIEWS ARE CLEAR 


My views on this subject are clear. In a 
special message to Congress in 1967 and 
again this year, I called—in the Right of 
Privacy Act—for an end to the bugging and 
snooping that invade the privacy of citizens. 

I urged that the Congress outlaw “all wire- 
tapping and electronic eavesdropping, public 
and private, wherever and whenever it oc- 
curs.” The only exceptions would be those 
instances where “the security of the Nation 
itself was at stake—and then only under the 
strictest safeguards.” 

In the bill I sign today, Congress has 
moved part of the way by: 

all wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping by private parties. 

Prohibiting the sale and distribution of 
“listening-in” devices in interstate com- 
merce. 

I believe it is in America’s interest that 
I sign this law today. 

Crime will never yield to demogogic la- 
ment—only to action. With this measure, 
we are beginning to act. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is taking a long overdue step. 

But at a time when crime is on the tip 
of every American’s tongue, we must re- 
member that our protection rests essentially 
with local and State police officers. For of 
the 40,000 law enforcement agencies in this 
Nation, more than 39,750 are local, while 
some 200 are state and only the r 
40 plus are Federal. Of the 371,000 full-time 
law enforcement officers in the nation, 
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308,000 are local, while 40,000 are state and 
only 23,000 are Federal. The essential duties 
these 23,000 Federal officers are authorized by 
law to perform are to protect the President, 
ferret out crime in inter-state commerce, in- 
vestigate crime in interstate commerce, guard 
our borders and enforce the tax and customs 
laws. 
LOCAL ACTION VITAL 


Today the Federal Government is acting. 
But action must now also come from the 
cities and counties and states across America. 

The cities must increase the size of their 
police forces. 

The cities must pay their law enforce- 
ment officials more. 

The local communities must train them 
better. 

The cities and the states must stream- 
line their courts and correctional institu- 
tions. 

Both the cities and states must plan with 
care and imagination to use the new Fed- 
eral funds we will make available under the 
act I sign today. 

Today, I ask every Governor, every Mayor 
and every county and city commissioner 
and councilman to examine the adequacy of 
their state and local law enforcement sys- 
tems and to move promptly to support the 
policemen, the law enforcement officers and 
the men who wage the war on crime day 
after day in all the streets and roads and 
alleys in America. 

Most important of all, I call upon every 
citizen in this Nation to support their local 
police officials with respect and with the re- 
sources ni to enable them to do their 
job for justice in America. 

I call upon our church leaders and every 
parent to provide the spiritual and moral 
leadership necessary to make this a law- 
abiding Nation, with respect for the rights 
of others, respect for their system of gov- 
ernment and support for those charged with 
the responsibility of protecting our lives, our 
homes and our liberties. 


STRATTON BILL WOULD PROTECT 
DAIRY FARMER AGAINST COMPE- 
TITION FROM SUBSTITUTE OR 
IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation designed to 
protect New York State dairy farmers 
from the threat of imitation or semi- 
imitation dairy products. 

My bill would do three things: first, 
prevent any imitation milk or so-called 
“filled milk” from being packaged in a 
form to resemble genuine milk or dairy 
products; second, prevent imitation milk 
or “filled milk” from being displayed in 
any dairy products counters or shelves in 
stores and supermarkets; third, prevent 
products which were not genuine dairy 
products from using the term “milk” in 
their name or on their packages. 

The proposed legislation is designed to 
discourage sales of nongenuine dairy 
products by making it more difficult for 
housewives and other shoppers to pick 
up nondairy products by mistake, as fre- 
quently happens at the present time. 

Congress cannot prevent the sale of 
substitute products, but we can prevent 
the publie from being fooled or misled 
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with regard to their nature. Even though 
evidence seems to suggest that the eco- 
nomic threat of substitute and imitation 
dairy products in New York State has 
temporarily subsided, we cannot tell how 
long this situation will continue, and for 
that reason it is desirable that Congress 
begin now the job of developing legisla- 
tion to protect the dairyman against this 
particular threat. If any widespread use 
of these substitute products were to de- 
velop the results could be extremely dam- 
aging to all New York State dairymen. 

I first indicated my intention to in- 
troduce this legislation 2 months ago. 
The delay has been occasioned by the 
fact that the whole problem of legisla- 
tion to deal with imitation or substitute 
dairy products has proved to be a kind of 
legislative jungle. We could tackle the job 
by amending the truth-in-packaging bill, 
or we could do it, as I finally decided to 
do it, as an amendment to the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, which prohibits adulter- 
ated or mislabeled products from being 
marketed in interstate commerce. 

Another problem that I encountered 
in drafting the bill was to attempt to de- 
termine whether the ban should be ex- 
tended to so-called “filled” milk products 
made up from a skim or powdered milk 
base, or should be limited exclusively to 
completely imitation products. Actually, 
filled milk is already forbidden to be 
shipped in interstate commerce under 
existing Federal law, so it is possible that 
this bill cannot relate to filled milk in any 
event. However, I decided to include both 
types of products in my legislation in an 
effort to provide the maximum possible 
protection for our dairy farmers from 
competing substitutes. Rather than delay 
submission of the legislation further in 
an effort to research the legal aspects of 
this particular point more fully, I decided 
to introduce the bill so that it might be 
available to the Agriculture Committee 
without further delay and also available 
to dairy groups in New York State. Very 
likely there may be ways to improve this 
legislation, and in that connection I 
would welcome the suggestions of all 
interested groups and parties. 

The full text of my legislation follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. The Congress finds that the in- 
troduction into intrastate commerce of adul- 
terated or misbranded filled milk or imita- 
tion milk or cream has a substantial effect on 
interstate commerce and that the provisions 
of this Act are necessary for the effective 
regulation of interstate commerce. 

Sec. 2. Section 301 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 331) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(r) The introduction or delivery for intro- 
duction into intrastate commerce of any filled 
milk or imitation milk or cream that is adul- 
terated or misbranded.”’ 

Sec. 3. Section 403 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 343) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

n) If it is a filled milk or imitation milk 
or cream and 

“(1) is packaged in a bottle, carton, or 
other container resembling a container of 
the type determined by the Secretary by 
regulation to be a type customarily used for 


packaging dairy products; or 
(2) bears any printed matter in which 
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appears the word ‘milk’ or the word ‘cream’, 
whether or not correctly spelled and whether 
or not in combination with any other word 
or words; or 

“(3) is displayed for sale in the same dis- 
play case with dairy products, or otherwise 
displayed for sale in any manner which 
might lead prospective purchasers to believe 
that it is a dairy product.” 

The Secretary shall by regulation define 
the terms “imitation milk” and “imitation 
cream,” The term “filled milk” has the mean- 
ing defined in section 1(c) of the Act of 
March 4, 1923 (42 Stat. 1486, 21 U.S.C. 61(c). 

Sec. 4. The amendments made by sections 2 
and 3 of this Act shall take effect on the first 
day of the seventh calendar month which 
begins after the date of enactment, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall promulgate regulations thereunder to 
take effect on the same date. 


MILTON S. KRONHEIM: A STUDY 
IN FRIENDSHIP 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
first people that it was my good fortune 
to meet when I came to the Congress in 
1949 was Mr. Milton S. Kronheim. Since 
that time I have had the pleasure of con- 
tinued association with Mr. Kronheim 
and I have always found him to be a sin- 
cerely dedicated individual. His interest 
in the affairs of the city are too well 
known for me to enumerate. 

Mr. Donald Saltz has today published 
an article in the Washington Daily News 
about Mr. Kronheim that everyone 
should read. 

In these days when we hear all too 
much about violence, it is good to know 
that there are still men among us who 
typify the best in life. 

The article follows: 

MILTON KRONHEIM: A STUDY IN FRIENDSHIP 
(By Donald Saltz) 

Milton S. Kronheim is an unusual man. 
At the age of 79, he works a 54-day week, 
is dedicated to civic activities and pitches a 
nine-inning baseball game on Sundays. 

How does he make out in baseball? 

“I'm glad you asked,” said Mr. Kronheim. 
“I won.” 

He usually does pitch victories for his 
team, the Habeas Corpus Bearcats, which 
plays other amateur clubs on a field near 
16th and Kennedy Streets nw. The name 
came about because many of the Bearcats’ 
players years ago were court personnel. 

EASY ACCESS 

Mr. Kronheim heads Milton S. Kronheim 
and Co., a large liquor distributor with a 
60,000-square-foot plant at 2900 V-st ne. 
Despite his prominence in the business com- 
munity and friendship with numerous na- 
tional figures, a caller can get right in to see 
him. And when phoning him, the switch- 
board operator doesn't even ask who's calling. 

Mr. Kronheim was recently elevated from 
the presidency to board chairman as his 
grandson, Richard Kronheim, was elected 
president. The elder Mr. Kronheim expresses 
no doubt as to the smooth continuity of the 
business when, someday, he steps down. 
Richard, altho not yet 30, has served in 
every department in the past 12 years. 

“I haven't renounced any of my responsi- 
bilities,” Milton Kronheim noted. He also 
retains controlling interest in the firm. 
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The walls of many of the Kronheim Com- 
pany’s Offices are covered with framed photos 
and other mementos of Mr. Kronheim’s life. 
If one looks long enough, he likely can find 
a picture of everybody important in Wash- 
ington affairs since the early days of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 


BI-PARTISAN 


And altho Mr, Kronheim is a long-time 
Democrat and was a delegate to several 
Democratic conventions, some of his best 
and oldest friends are Republicans. As to his 
choice for the next President, he feels that 
both major contenders—Vice President 
Humphrey and former Vice President 
Nixon—would do fine in the high office. 

Mr. Kronheim has been a friend of every 
President beginning with Mr. Roosevelt, but 
he’s been closest to Harry Truman, and sees 
him now whenever the two are in the same 
city. They correspond regularly and many 
of Mr. Truman's letters are framed and on 
the walls. 

Also in a prominent wall position is a copy 
of a $1000 check won when Mr. Kronheim 
bet a friend that Mr. Truman would win an 
upset victory in 1948. 

I won a lot of bets from him but this is 
the only check of his I ever cashed,” said 
Mr. Kronheim. 


RENEWED CONTRACT 


Mr. Kronheim, normally close to the White 
House, wasn’t in touch for years, during the 
Eisenhower administration. Then he received 
a call from a nun, Sister Matilda of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, who tearfully told him 
that the Government was stopping her from 
begging in the Pentagon for the poor. 

This sparked Mr. Kronheim to contact the 
White House and get that order rescinded, 
which it was, promptly. 

Mr. Kronheim has a qualification for Pres- 
idents-to-be: they must call him by his first 
name. Most of them have for years, 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 
MR. McDADE 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 4 of this year, my dis- 
tinguished colleague from the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania [Mr. MCDADE], 
received a richly deserved honor, in be- 
ing awarded the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws by the college of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, at Sparkill, N.Y. 

I want to extend my own personal con- 
gratulations to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, and I know I speak for the 
rest of my colleagues here in the House 
when I say that the honor was highly 
merited. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
livered the commencement address on 
this occasion, speaking not only to the 
graduates and their parents, but to such 
distinguished notables as His Excellency, 
the Most Reverend John J. Maguire, 
coadjutor archbishop of the Archdiocese 
of New York; Reverend Sister Mary 
Lucille, O.P., president of St. Thomas 
Aquinas College; Sister Marie Enda, O.P., 
academic dean of St. Thomas Aquinas 
College; and Mr. Leo S. Tonkin, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of St. 
Thomas Aquinas College. 


June 20, 1968 


The commencement address delivered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was a particularly significant one. It 
carefully examines the nature of many 
of the problems we face in the world 
today. It addresses itself to the very 
nature of mankind, and to our hopes 
and aspirations for the future. 

With your permission, Mr. Speaker, I 
will append here the commencement 
address delivered on that occasion. It is 
one which I believe all my colleagues will 
read with profit: 


COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS 


For countless centuries the colleges and 
universities of the world have listened to a 
parade of commencement speakers who had 
either one of two messages to give to the 
graduates. 

The first message is perhaps best summed 
up in the final line of the play, R.U.R.: “Go 
forth Adam; go forth Eve; the world is 
yours.” 

I am doubtful that that would be the 
wisest line to use today. 

The second message was probably summed 
up best by the incomparable Bob Hope. 
“I was told,” he said at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, “that I should give some advice to the 
men going out into the world. My advice to 
you is this: Don’t go!” 

That is not my message either. 

As a matter of fact, if you are filled with 
the same euphoria which engulfed me on 
my own graduation from the University of 
Notre Dame, you are probably too happy to 
have that diploma in hand to notice any 
message which I might pass along to you 
today. 

You may find it difficult to believe that 
this day has really come. Let me assure you, 
as an objective and disinterested observer, 
that now—at the end of four years of hard 
work, after spending thousands of hours at 
study in your room and in the library, after 
also spending thousands of your parents’ 
hard earned dollars—you are now leaving 
St. Thomas Aquinas College behind you. 

Like it or not, at the end of this com- 
mencement, out you go into the world which 
you have been preparing to meet over the 
past 16 years of schooling. 

And what kind of world are you going to 
find? 

This may surprise you, but as one of your 
elders, and as one of your national legislators 
who should surely be aware of what is going 
on, I am not sure I can answer that question. 
Too many things have been happening over 
the past several years for anyone to give you 
an easy answer to what sort of world lies 
beyond the gates of this college. Too many 
winds of revolution have swept the earth, 
and are still sweeping the earth, for any of us 
to see with lucid clarity. 

If we look only at a few of these revolu- 
tions, we must see immediately that this is 
a world in tremendous transition, 

It is a world of ethical transition. 

From the very dawn of history, when men 
first banded together for self defense, it has 
been axiomatic that you took up your club 
when the rest of the tribe lifted their clubs. 
When nations were formed and went to war, 
all men, all women, and all children were 
expected to be part of the fight—even if 
their part was only to cheer from the side- 
lines. 

Today this is no longer true. In America 
in 1968, there are thousands upon thousands 
of citizens who are saying: “We are at war, 
but I am making an ethical judgment that 
this war is unjust; and, therefore, I shall 
not fight.” 

It really does not matter whether you agree 
with this moral judgment or not. What is 
significant is that many men are making a 
moral judgment on the whole question of 
the just and unjust war. 

(I might add, parenthetically, that this 
has brought about a head-on conflict be- 
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tween the interpretation of the American 
courts and basic Judeo-Christian theology. 
Fundamental to this theology in the past 
has been the thought that war in theory 
might be permissible, but that each war 
must be examined individually to determine 
its justice or injustice. 

(The American courts today say, on the 
contrary, that a consciencious objector must 
object to all war. He does not have the right 
to examine the morality of each one. This is 
a conflict that will have to be resolved in 
the future.) 

We are living in a world of educational 
transition. 

Traditionally, the university has been the 
gathering place for the intellectuals, the so- 
called eggheads, the people in the ivory 
towers. In the past it was said that those 
who can, do; those who can’t, teach. This, 
too, has gone glimmering into the past. 

The academician today is no longer the 
isolated intellectual. As a matter of fact, a 
tremendous number of our college and uni- 
versity professors spend as much time as 
consultants to private industry and to gov- 
ernment as they spend in the campus life. 

The egghead is no longer merely a theore- 
tician. Watching the theories of the intel- 
lectual being tested in the bright fires of 
practical life, Adlai Stevenson summed up 
the difficulties of the intellectual in this age 
of transition in his perceptive pun—the way 
of the egghead is hard. 

There are no ivory towers left in educa- 
tion. All across the land, the walls are tum- 
bling down. The College and the Univer- 
sity is being precipitated into the life of the 
American community in a manner it has 
never known before. Every quiver of the 
vast social revolution through which we are 
moving in America reverberates through 
the college campuses, We are, as a matter of 
fact, seeing education going through a pain- 
ful re-orientation which will, hopefully, 
make it even more responsive to the needs 
of the new generation. 

Because this is a Catholic college, I must 
point out that we are going through a reli- 
gious transition. 

In any discussion of the religious transi- 
tion of today, the name of your college, the 
name of St. Thomas aquinas must loom 
significantly and with a certain irony. Into 
the life of aquinas and into his works, there 
flowed the incomparable channel of Aris- 
totelian philosophy. Into that same life and 
into those same works, there flowed the 
divine relevation of the Holy Bible. The con- 
fluence of these two channels produced the 
Summa Theologica, the Summa Contra Gen- 
tiles, and the additional minor works of 
aquinas. In these books, through the work 
of one man, a revolution was wrought in 
the concepts of Christian theology. Horizons 
were crossed whose existence had not pre- 
viously been even suspected. 

If there is one message in the life of 
Aquinas, that message is: “Do not ever sus- 
pect that the theology of Christianity has 
been exhausted. There are infinite oceans 
yet to be explored.” 

Yet, the very opposite of this message was 
taken by many. They said: “Aquinas has ex- 
hausted the limits of Christianity. Let us be 
content to read his work and to raise no other 
questions.” 

Today, of course, this is no longer true. We 
are seeing a Christianity in revolution, and in 
a revolution precisely in the tradition of 
Aquinas. We are listening anew to what was 
said in the past by the great religious think- 
ers. We are reading the Bible with a fresh eye. 
We are seeing, we are hearing messages which 
were there all along, but which we never 
really noticed. 

When they asked Christ to tell them about 
a good man, he told the parable of the good 
Samaritan. And the essence of the Samari- 
tan’s goodness was that he helped his fellow 
man. 

When Christ came face to face with bad 
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men, it was in the temple where he took a 
whip to the money changers. The evil they 
were doing in that house of God, was cheat- 
ing their brother men. Again, morality was 
being defined in terms of compassion for men, 

When Lazarus died, Christ did not dis- 
course upon the superiority of the heavenly 
life over the earthly life. He brought Lazarus 
back from the dead, because he was filled 
with compassion for his grieving family. 

When they asked Christ to name the great 
commandments, he named two. Love God; 
love your neighbor. Years later his closest 
friend, the Apostle John, put a footnote to 
these commandments in his first epistle: “He 
who loveth not his brother whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God whom he hath not 
seen.” 

Throughout the whole of his life, Christ 
was the personification of compassion, of 
service to his fellow men. He stepped onto 
the world stage in his adulthood at the 
marriage at Cana, helping the family of the 
bride who had run out of wine. He finished 
his life on Calvary, dying to save his fellow 
men. 

The saints saw the message of love and 
compassion for men. Yet, somehow there was 
a theocentric focus in the church that did 
not always make this clear. 

The church talked in terms of “love God 
and do what you please.” 

Today the church is back to thinking with 
Christ: “If you bring your gift to the altar 
and there you remember that your brother 
has something against you, leave your gift at 
the altar and go, and make peace with your 
brother.” 

Or with the Apostle John: “If any man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he 
is a liar.” 

In the past we have talked of the great 
cathedrals which have been raised as monu- 
ments to our faith. 

Today, in the diocese of Washington, all 
church building has been suspended, so that 
that money might be used to care for the 
poor. The monuments of today will be living 
monuments. 

In the past the church has pointed to the 
mystic with pride. 

Today the church points to the social 
worker. 

In the past the church has been theo- 
centric, telling man to find love through God. 

Today the church has become far more 
homocentric, telling man to find God 
through love. 

It has taken us nearly 2,000 years of slow 
working to do so, but we have finally come 
to see that if we should speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
love, we are as sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. 

We have come to realize that there shall 
always remain these three, faith, hope, and 
love: and the greatest of these is love. 

This is indeed a world in transition into 
which you will now move. But you would 
be tragically in error if you felt that it is 
necessarily a world in chaos. 

We are not merely seeing men examining 
the ethical grounds of a war in which we find 
ourselves today. We are also seeing men 
gathered together to try to negotiate an 
end to that war. We are seeing other men 
trying to negotiate a halt to the spread of 
nuclear weapons. There are countless num- 
bers of men realize, with Plato, that “only 
the dead have seen the end of war.” There 
are countless numbers of men who see, with 
Einstein, that “if we fight the third world 
war with atom bombs, we may fight the 
next one with spears.” 

We are not seeing education in a transi- 
tion that is one of hopelessness. On the con- 
trary, never before has education been so 
alive. In every emerging nation, In every 
educationally underdeveloped nation, there 
are countless educators who are trying to 
bring to the leaders of these peoples the rich 
traditions of western education which we 
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have built over the centuries, while saving 
the best of their own national traditions in 
helping to form their future. 

In our own nation, education is in fer- 
ment. In the sciences alone, we have probably 
moved further in the past 25 years than 
mankind had moved in all its preceding his- 
tory. When asked to name the invention 
which would be of the greatest significance 
in the field of electronics in ten years, David 
Sarnoff of R. C. A. answered: It hasn't even 
been thought of yet.“ 

I know, of course, that a world in reli- 
gious transition will not dismay you. The 
collect of the mass is that part of the mass 
which concerns itself with contemporary 
problems. Yet, the collects of the mass have 
not been rewritten in centuries. 

Far more than the collects must be re- 
written. Centuries of permitting part of the 
church to become antiquated must be put 
behind us to make the church totally rele- 
vant in the world of today and the world of 
tomorrow. Centuries of parochial isolationism 
must be wiped out, and are being wiped out. 
Our generation is stretching out hands of 
friendship to the non-Catholics in America. 
Your generation will walk with them as 
brothers and sisters. 

If, then, this is a world in transition, where 
will you fit in that world? 

Perhaps the answer to that may be found 
on the crest of your college: Iluminare men- 
tem per veritatem—To enlighten the mind 
through truth. 

In a world in transition, there is no more 
constant companion, nor more powerful 
friend than the truth. You have been given, 
here in this center of learning, the beginning 
of knowledge of the truth. More than that, 
you have learned the paths along which you 
must walk to push back the horizons of 
knowledge, to pursue new ways of truth in 
the future. 

We do not say to you “Go forth Eve, the 
world is yours.” It is far too troubled a world 
for any simplistic invitation like that. But 
we also do not say Don't go.” 

We invite you out into the world around 
you for the very elementary reason that we 
need you. 

If we are to find a path to permanent in- 
ternational peace in a world which can de- 
stroy itself, then we need every gifted in- 
tellect on the front line of the fight for peace. 
We need you. 

If we are, within the borders of our own 
Nation, to bring peace among all the races 
of America, we will need every intelligent 
mind to continue a century-old fight against 
bigotry. We need you. 

If we are to bring schooling to the un- 
lettered in the future, and if we are to pur- 
sue the same quality of excellence which has 
given America such an eminence in the in- 
tellectual world over the past 50 years, we 
will need the example, the counsel, the guid- 
ance, the inspiration of those who are the 
products of American higher education. We 
need you. 

Finally, if we are to shape a new con- 
cept of an old and magnificent religion, if 
we are to send out apostles burning with 
the same fervor that sent Richard, Raymond, 
and Godfrey marching across half a world, 
then we will need the daughters of every 
Catholic college as the vigorous leaders of 
the new Catholic intellectualism. We need 


you. 

It is a troubled world, a confused world. 
We do not offer you peace, but the sword. 
We offer you fire on the earth. 

But it is also a magnificent world into 
which we invite you. 

For countless centuries men have dreamed 
of going to the stars. Your generation will 
go. 

For countless centuries men have dreamed 
of a limitiess supply of energy. Your genera- 
tion will have it. 

For countless centuries men have dreamed 
of a world of total peace, with the races of 
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man living in brotherhood and harmony. 
Your generation may achieve it. 

Prince Bismarck of Germany once re- 
marked that one-third of the students of 
German universities broke down from over- 
work, one-third broke down from dissipation, 
and the other one-third ruled Germany. I 
know that today I speak to the one-third 
that will rule America. 

I speak to you today as many things—as 
an elder, as a parent, and as a legislator in 
your Nation’s Congress. I extend to you a 
hand of friendship, a hand of invitation, and 
I know no better words to say to you than 
the words which Tennyson put in the mouth 
of Ulysses: 

“Come, my friends, ’tis not too late to 
seek a newer world. Push off, and sitting well 
in order smite the sounding furrows: 

“For my purpose holds to sail beyond the 
sunset, and the baths of all the western 
stars, until I die. It may be that the gulfs 
will wash us down: it may be we shall touch 
the happy isles, and see the great Achilles, 
whom we knew. Tho’ much is taken, much 
abides; and tho’ we are not now that 
strength which in old days moved earth and 
heaven; that which we are, we are; one 
equal temper of heroic hearts, made weak by 
time and fate, but strong in will to strive, 
to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I missed 
three rolleall votes this week. Had I been 
present I would have voted “yea” on No. 
188, “nay” on No. 190, and yea“ on No. 
191. 


AMENDING THE ELECTORAL COL- 
LEGE PROCEDURE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Matsunaca). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Reuss] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
yesterday a joint resolution which would 
reform the electoral college procedure 
used to elect the President and Vice 
President. 

At present, we vote not for the Pres- 
ident, but for electors appointed by 
each State in the manner directed by 
its legislature. Each State is entitled to 
as many electors as it has Senators and 
Representatives in the U.S. Congress. 
After the election, the electors for each 
State meet separately in their respec- 
tive States and vote separately for the 
President and Vice President. A majority 
vote of all electors is necessary for elec- 
tion to each office. If there is no major- 
ity, the House of Representatives elects 
the President from the three candidates 
receiving the largest number of elec- 
toral votes: In this election each State 
is entitled to only one vote, so that 
majority of the State’s congressional 
delegation determines which candidate 
will receive that State’s vote. If no vice 
presidential candidate receives a major- 
ity of the electoral votes, the Senate 
elects the Vice President from the two 
highest candidates by a simple major- 
ity vote. 

The difficulties with this procedure 
are many: 

First. The elector is free to exercise his 
independent judgment in voting, regard- 
less of whether he is instructed by State 
law or has given a pledge, or whether his 
own name was even on the ballot. In 
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1960, for example, a Republican presi- 
dential elector in Oklahoma who was 
part of the regular Republican ticket 
and was thus expected to vote for Rich- 
ard Nixon, voted instead for Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, of Virginia, who was 
not even a candidate. There were also 
two States in which unpledged electors 
were appointed, and these electors also 
voted for noncandidates in the elec- 
toral college. 

Second. It provides for an astonish- 
ingly unrepresentative voting system in 
the House of Representatives if no can- 
didate gets a majority of the electoral 
votes. Each State has only one vote, so 
that the one-member delegation from 
Nevada has the same influence as the 
41-member delegation from New York. 
In addition, there is no requirement that 
the State’s vote be cast for the candidate 
who had the most popular or electoral 
votes in the State. In 1824, John Quincy 
Adams won the vote of Kentucky in the 
House of Representatives, although he 
had not received a single popular or 
electoral vote in that State. 

Third. It allows for the possibility of a 
President and a Vice President from dif- 
ferent parties, since the President is 
chosen by the House of Representatives 
and the Vice President by the Senate 
when no one receives a majority of the 
electoral votes. In an election which was 
so close that no candidate received a ma- 
jority, it would be quite likely that the 
Senate and the House would be con- 
trolled by different parties, and would 
vote for the candidates of their respec- 
tive parties. 

My proposed constitutional amend- 
ment would eliminate these difficulties. 
The office of elector would be abolished. 
The electoral votes of each State would 
go automatically to the candidates for 
President and Vice President who won a 
plurality of the popular votes in the 
State. Voters would cast a single vote 
for the President and Vice President to- 
gether, eliminating the archaic require- 
ment of separate votes for the two offices. 

If no candidate received 40 percent of 
the electoral vote, there would be a na- 
tional runoff election between the two 
top candidates. The unit rule system of 
awarding the State’s entire electoral 
vote to the candidate receiving the most 
popular votes used in the initial election 
would also be used in this runoff election. 
The figure of 40 percent is chosen be- 
cause any figure less than that might 
weaken the two-party system and en- 
courage the development of splinter par- 
ties, while a higher figure would increase 
the possibility of having to use the run- 
off machinery to an unacceptable de- 
gree—14 Presidents have received less 
than a majority vote, while only two have 
received less than 40 percent, and in both 
cases there were unusual circumstances 
unlikely to recur. 

My proposed amendment would also 
provide that votes must be reported by 
the States within 15 days after the elec- 
tion, and that the votes be officially 
counted in a special join. session of Con- 
gress early in December rather than at 
the beginning of the regular session early 
in January. This is to assure that there 
is adequate time for a runoff election 
before the constitutionally established 
inaugural date of January 20. 
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The proposed amendment leaves to the 
States the primary responsibility for 
determining the places and manner of 
holding the election and for including 
the names of candidates on the ballot, 
subject to the power of Congress to make 
or alter such regulations. 

Qualifications for voting in the presi- 
dential election would be the same as 
those for voting for Members of Congress, 
although the States could adopt less re- 
strictive residence requirements. The 
power of Congress to adopt uniform resi- 
dence and age requirements for voting in 
presidential elections is confirmed. 

Finally, provisior. is made for the death 
or withdrawal of the candidates for Pres- 
ident and Vice President at various stages 
of the election procedure. 

The need for this reform in the elec- 
toral college procedure has become dis- 
turbingly apparent in the past year with 
the emergence of the third-party can- 
didacy of former Gov. George Wallace, 
of Alabama. If, as seems possible, Mr 
Wallace should receive enough electoral 
votes to deprive either major party can- 
didate of a majority in the electoral col- 
lege, the election could be thrown into the 
House of Representatives. This prospect 
alone is disturbing enough, given the ex- 
tremely unrepresentative voting proce- 
dure described above, but there is an 
even more unsettling possibility. If one 
of the major party candidates could ob- 
tain the support of Governor Wallace and 
thus his electoral votes in the period be- 
tween the election and the official elec- 
toral vote count in January, that candi- 
date would have a majority and there 
would then be no need for the House to 
choose the President. Governor Wallace 
has foreseen this possibility and has 
threatened to extract a “covenant” from 
one of the major party candidates as 
the price for throwing his electoral col- 
lege support to him. 

I urge the Congress to act as soon as 
possible on this exceedingly important 
reform. 

The full text of House Joint Resolution 
1353 follows: 


H. J. Res. 1353 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the election of President and Vice 
President 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within seven years from the date of 
its submission by the Congress: 


ARTICLE — 


Section 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America, He shall hold his office during a 


term of four years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, be 


elected as provided in this Constitution, No 
person constitutionally ineligible for the of- 
fice of President shall be eligible for that of 
Vice President of the United States. 

Sec. 2. Each State shall be entitled to a 
number of electoral votes equal to the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives to 
which such State may be entitled in the 
Co. . There shall be held in each State 


an election to determine that candidates for 
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the offices of President and Vice President 
shall receive the electoral votes of that State. 
In such election, each voter shall cast a sin- 
gle ballot for two persons who shall have 
consented to the joining of their names on 
the ballot for the offices of President and Vice 
President. The persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President receiving the 
greatest mumber of popular votes in any 
State shall receive all the electoral votes of 
the State. 

The Congress shall determine the time 
of such election which shall be the same 
throughout the United States. Until other- 
wise determined by the Congress, such elec- 
tion shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November of the year 
preceding the year in which the regular 
term of the President is to begin. 

The legislature of each State shall pre- 
scribe the places and manner of holding 
such election thereof and shall include on 
the ballot the names of all pairs of persons 
who have consented to the joining of their 
names on the ballot for the offices of Presi- 
dent and Vice President, but the Congress 
may at any time by law make or alter such 
regulations. The voters in each State shall 
have the qualifications requisite for per- 
sons voting therein for Members of the 
Congress, but nothing in this article shall 
prohibit a State from adopting a less restric- 
tive residence requirement for voting for 
President and Vice President than for Mem- 
bers of the Congress, or prohibit the Con- 
gress from adopting uniform residence and 
age requirements for voting in such election. 

The Congress shall prescribe the qualifica- 
tions for voting and the places and manner 
of holding such elections in the District of 
Columbia. 

Within fifteen days after the election, or at 
such time as the Congress may direct, the 
official custodian of the election returns of 
each State and the District of Columbia shall 
prepare, sign, certify and transmit sealed 
to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Sen- 
ate distinct lists showing the number of 
votes cast in such State for each of the can- 
didates for the offices of President and Vice 
President, the names of the candidates re- 
ceiving the electoral votes of such State, and 
the number of such electoral votes. 

Sec. 3. On the first day of December follow- 
ing the election, unless the Congress shall by 
law appoint a different day not later than the 
fifth day of December, the President of the 
Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives called into 
special joint session, open all the certificates, 
and the electoral votes shall then be totaled. 
The persons joined as candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President having the greatest 
number of electoral votes shall be declared 
elected President and Vice President, respec- 
tively, if such number be a plurality amount- 
ing to at least 40 per centum of the total 
number of electoral votes certified. If none 
of the pairs of persons joined as candidates 
for President and Vice President shall have 
at least 40 per centum of the total number 
of electoral votes certified, then Congress 
shall provide by law, uniform throughout the 
United States, for a runoff election to be held 
between the two pairs of persons joined as 
candidates for President and Vice President, 
respectively, who received the highest num- 
ber of electoral votes certified. In such elec- 
tion, the persons joined as candidates for 
President and Vice President receiving the 
greatest number of popular votes in any State 
shall receive all the electoral votes of the 
State. 

Sec, 4. If, at the time fixed for the count- 
ing of the certified yote totals from the re- 
spective States, the presidential candidate 
who would have been entitled to election as 
President shall have died, the Vice Presidental 
candidate entitled to election as Vice Presi- 
dent shall be declared elected President. If 
both such candidates shall have died at the 
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time fixed for the counting of the certified 
vote totals, there shall be a new election in 
the manner provided in section 3. 

The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death or withdrawal, prior to the 
election provided for in section 2, of a can- 
didate for President or for Vice President 
and for the case of the death or withdrawal 
of any of the persons who are candidates in 
the runoff election porvided for in section 3 
prior to such election. 

Sec. 5. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 or section 1, 
article II, of the Constitution, and the 
twelfth article of amendment to the Consti- 
tution are hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion. 


MOVE THE CAMP-IN OUT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Wacconner] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, inas- 
much as I introduced House Joint Res- 
olution 1256 to prohibit renewal of the 
camping permit of the phony Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign, there is no question 
where I stand about bringing their ill- 
advised, ill-conceived, misdirected effort 
to blackmail the Congress to an end. I 
would like, however, to point out that 
the administration defied the will of 
Congress and granted a I-week exten- 
sion to this group, and that 1 week is up 
this Sunday. 

The challenge is put straight to the 
Federal Government. The radical mili- 
tants, including known Communists, who 
planned and executed this giant beg-in, 
have raised signs saying “To hell with 
the Government,” and have repeated 
their refusal to leave when their permit 
is up. The question in my mind is 
whether there is anyone in the adminis- 
tration, and Iam speaking directly to At- 
torney General Ramsey Clark, who has 
guts enough to say, “Your permit has 
expired. Leave peacefully or you will be 
forcefully removed.” I am not a gambler, 
but I would give most any odds anyone 
wants that there is not enough collective 
backbone in the administration to take 
this stand. I certainly have no doubt 
about where Mr. Clark stands after 
watching on television a group of spit- 
ting, cursing rabble revile him, the of- 
fice he occupies, and the United States 
itself, while he sat unmoved to defend 
himself, his position, or his Government. 

The people of this country are not 
blind fools, Mr. Speaker. They can look 
around them and see with no difficulty 
what the state of our economy is, and 
what opportunities are open to every 
man and woman regardless of race. They 
know that this free country does care 
about the poor and the unfortunate. 
They know that a man lies when he says 
this is an immoral, sick country that de- 
spises the Negro race. They know how 
phony this demonstration called Resur- 
rection City has been from the very 
beginning. 

They have seen these phonies strutting 
like popinjays, wearing overalls and $50 
alligator shoes, smoking dollar cigars, and 
sporting imported cameras around their 
necks, and riding in Cadillacs. What a 
farce they are presenting. 

The mule team they have adopted as a 
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symbol is the most sensible act they have 
done so far. Those mules are symbolic of 
the stubbornness with which they refuse 
to work, refuse to make a place for them- 
selves in society, refuse to accept the or- 
dinary standards of responsibility to 
themselves and each other. 

They have been allowed by a permis- 
sive government to stage their farce, add 
unreported numbers to the rape cases, 
thefts, muggings, and assorted crimes of 
the District, but the time has come now 
to say to them, “Move on. Enough is 
enough.” 

It is high time for the administration 
to speak the most-needed truths in Amer- 
ica today: that there is no poverty in 
this country except for those who prefer 
poverty to work—that there is no second- 
class citizenship except among those who 
think and act like second-class citizens. 

Thousands of jobs go begging every 
day, opportunities exist in this land in 
a number that cannot be realized, there 
is freedom enough and room enough for 
any man who is willing to accept the re- 
sponsibility and the dignity that go along 
with self-sufficiency. If, however, a seg- 
ment of our society refuses to work, re- 
fuses to share its load, then camping in 
Washington until hell freezes over will 
not accomplish anything. Let us get on 
to the work of the Government and take 
whatever steps are necessary to end this 
camp-in when their permit expires Sun- 
day. If they will not move voluntarily, 
then I call upon the President to order 
— the necessary Armed Forces to evict 

em. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON ACTS FIRMLY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the subject 
of crime is one of the most emotional and 
controversial issues occupying the minds 
of Americans today. There are many 
sides to this problem and there are many 
vigorous advocates of different courses of 
action. 

However, as President Johnson said 
last night: 

Crime will never 
lament—only to action. 


The President made this comment as 
he was signing the Omnibus Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act of 1968. The im- 
portant thing to note is that this act 
represents action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is long overdue action, but there 
is still a great deal which must be done 
below the Federal level. 

For example, in many cities, police 
forces must be increased in size. 
Throughout the Nation, law enforcement 
officials must be better paid. They need to 
be better trained. Judicial and penal in- 
stitutions must be modernized at the 
State and local level. Plans must be made 
by State and local officials to effectively 
put to use the new Federal funds pro- 
vided by the new act. Finally, private 
citizens must so conduct their personal 
lives so that respect for law and justice 
become an integral part of the American 
character. I salute the President for his 
strong action and I call upon the rest of 
the Nation to follow his lead. 


yield to demogogic 
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CONCENTRATION OF BANKING RE- 
SOURCES BECOMING TROUBLE- 
SOME TO THE NATION AND DE- 
STRUCTIVE TO INDEPENDENT 
BANKING IN PARTICULAR AS DIS- 
CLOSED BY ED WIMMER, OF CIN- 
CINNATI, OHIO, IN LETTER TO 
CHAIRMAN MARTIN OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter written by a 
longtime friend of mine, Ed Wimmer, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, concerning concentra- 
tion of banking resources in the Cincin- 
nati area. Mr. Wimmer has been a long- 
time advocate of independent business 
and his letter to Chairman Martin of the 
Federal Reserve Board is worthy of great 
consideration. 

Also inserted as part of my remarks is 
an article from the Cincinnati Enquirer 
of June 12, 1968, entitled “First National 
Joins Holding Company Pact”: 

JUNE 12, 1968. 

Hon, WLAN McC. MARTIN, Jr., 

Chairman, and Member, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, Federal Reserve 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: The attached newspaper an- 
nouncement, covering the formation of Trans 
Ohio Bancshares, Inc., a huge holding com- 
pany starting off with assets of $2 billion, 
was protested by this office in an earlier com- 
munication as being “a dire threat to inde- 
pendent banking in the State of Ohio,” and 
it would certainly be the beginning of the 
end of whatever degree of financial democ- 
racy the people of this great State may still 
enj 


oy. 

A few months ago, the president of the 
First National Bank of Cincinnati made a 
public statement that his institution (with 
22 branches) could not grow any more be- 
cause “there are no more independent banks 
to take over in Hamilton County (Cincin- 
nati),” and in this thought I ask again: 
Where is this kind of monopoly greed taking 
this God blessed country? And, when will 
agencies like the Federal Reserve System, 
and the Congress of the United States, put 
an end to such greed? 

If this holding company is formed, there 
will be another and another—until there will 
be “no more banks in the State of Ohio to 
take over, and we will have the kind of bank- 
ing that has more than likely aided in the 
downfall of British free enterprise these past 
few years. 

In our nation we have three bank super- 
visory agencies: the Federal Reserve System 
for State Banks, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for national banks, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, which, I 
understand, are supposed to keep an eye on 
undue concentration of power in the financial 
world. If this is not true, please correct me, 
but if it is true, how have we had 3,000 bank 
mergers in about 17 years? 

Also, how do five banks control 50 per- 
cent of the bank deposits in 23 states? In 
eleven states, five banks control 70 percent 
of the deposits. In each of five states, five 
banks control 90 percent of the deposits, and 
if Woodrow Wilson was right—if Wright Pat- 
man is right—if all the great historians who 
reported the downfall of all democracies be- 
cause of the concentration of power in the 
hands of the few, were right, then why won't 
Karl Marx be proven right in his prophecy 
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that “big capitalists will swallow up the 
little capitalists, and expropriate and ex- 
propriate until the time will come when 
we shall expropriate the expropriators”? 

In recent years we won a Supreme Court 
decision preventing a large bank merger in 
Philadelphia, which put bank mergers under 
sections of the Clayton Act adopted in 1950 
after one of the toughest battles in which we 
were ever engaged. Last year we had to go 
through another struggle to keep Congress 
from repealing this decision; another case 
where Congressman Patman, The National 
Independent Bankers Association, and our 
own National Federation of Independent 
Business were up against almost impossible 
odds to win a mere 30-day period in which 
the Justice Department would be allowed to 
intervene. 

Again, may I ask: how, after this victory 
and following passage by Congress of the 
Bank Merger Act in 1960, could we have al- 
lowed 700 more bank mergers to take place 
under a form of government supposedly de- 
dicated to preserve both economic and pol- 
itical democracy? ... Was the executive vice 
president of the Washington Post making 
sense when he said that huge institutions 
are destroying this country? Was Dwight 
Eisenhower right or wrong when he states 
that concentration of power in the United 
States is going to pull this whole country 
down and the world down with it? 

In Ohio, we have towns like Wilmington 
and Hillsboro, with four independent banks 
each—which are certain to fall prey (in one 
way or another) to this new financial octo- 
pus, and what may we fear for cities like 
Dayton; Cleveland; Akron and Columbus? To 
whom will the small farmers and small busi- 
nessmen turn for the personal, family-type, 
localized concern which the independent 
banker represents best? 

I realize that we have a lot of independent 
bankers in this country who will “talk” a 
farmer or small businessman into increas- 
ing his loan but give no thought to the con- 
ditions that may prevent its payment, but 
these bankers are in the minority. . . . There 
also is the unfounded claim that a bank like 
First National with over $6 million in assets, 
and National City in Cleveland with over 
$1 billion in assets, are unable to meet the 
financial needs of our economy. 
This is the old Wall Street ‘hogwash’ that 
was poured on us when the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act was passed; when the 
Bankholding Company Act was passed, and 
it has happened in every anti-monopoly fight 
in which we were ever engaged. 

We do not know if relief in this situation 
will come from your Board; therefore, we are 
taking up the matter with the Banking & 
Currency Committees, and with those leaders 
in Congress who have foresight to under- 
stand where monopoly power—monopoly so- 
cialism, if you will—is now taking us. 

With appreciation for what your agency 
has done to reduce the merger threat, but 
deeply worried over what it has failed to do. 

Very truly yours, 
Ep WIMMER, 
President, Forward America, Ine. 


[From the Cincinnati Enquirer, June 12, 
1968 


First Nationan Joms HoLDING COMPANY 
Pacr 


The First National Bank of Cincinnati and 
The National City Bank of Cleveland Tuesday 
announced an agreement in principle to be- 
come part of a new bank holding company. 

The new holding company, to be known as 
TransOhio Bancshares Inc., will have total 
assets of approximately $2 billion. It is the 
intention of the new holding company to ex- 
pand into a state-wide bank system. 

Directors of both banks have acted favor- 
ably upon the plan, which is subject to ap- 
propriate action by the board of governors of 
the Federal Reserve System and other gov- 
ernmental agencies. 
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When and if approval is obtained, share- 
holders of each bank will be offered securities 
of the new holding company in exchange 
for their bank shares. The exact basis of ex- 
change has not been determined, except that 
on a per share basis the exchange offer to 
shareholders of First National of Cincinnati 
will be on a parity with the exchange offer 
made to shareholders of the Cleveland bank. 

Fred A. Dowd, chairman of First National, 
and John S. Fangboner, chairman of National 
City, indicated that TransOhio Bancshares 
will be enlarged in the near future by the 
inclusion of several other banks in smaller 
Ohio communities. 

It is hoped that final action on the ap- 
plication for the holding company will be 
forthcoming by early 1969. 

“For shareholders of the affiliating banks, 
the holding company will provide a more 
readily marketable investment,” Dowd em- 
phasized. 

Formation of TransOhio Bancshares will 
combine the resources of two of Ohio’s oldest 
banking institutions. First National, or- 
ganized in 1863, is Cincinnati’s largest bank 
with total assets of more than $660 million 
and 22 banking offices. 

National City, organized in 1845, is the 
second largest bank in Cleveland and in 
Ohio with $1.3 billion in assets and 36 bank- 
ing offices. 

“Each of the banks joining the TransOhio 
group,“ Dowd emphasized,” will retain their 
existing boards of directors and officers and 
autonomy of operation. Both the Cincin- 
nati and Cleveland banks will be represented 
on the TransOhio board and its manage- 
ment group.” 

In explaining the functions of a holding 
company, Dowd said, by reason of larger 
resources, wider business contacts and in- 
creased specialization of personnel, the 
banks will be abie to offer customers, both 
individual and corporate, more complete and 
improved banking and trust services than 
the affiliated banks can provide individually. 

By becoming part of the holding company, 
Dowd added, “We at First National, familiar 
with local economic conditions, will be able 
to preserve all of the advantages of an h. 
dependent management and still operate it 
with the best interests of the community in 
mind.” 

Impetus to the formation of bank holding 
companies results from Ohio laws which pro- 
hibit branch banking, except in the county 
where a bank's main branch is located. 

A bank holding company, Dowd explained, 
is the only means of keeping the growth of 
banking organizations abreast of the de- 
mands of their customers and the communi- 
ties which they serve. 

“Failure of banking to keep pace with 
these developments can stifle economic 
growth,” Dowd pointed out. 

Linking the bank holding company concept 
to the goals of creating a favorable atmos- 
sphere for industry in Ohio as advocated by 
Governor Rhodes, Dowd and Fangboner in a 
joint statement said, “Encouraging Ohio 
businesses to expand and attracting new in- 
dustries to the state can create a growing 
number of jobs for Ohio citizens.” 

The new banking group will make several 
services more readily available to communi- 
ties served by smaller banks that will be 
included in the organization. 

By enlarging credit facilities available in 
rural communities, a powerful stimulus to 
agricultural expansion will be provided, 
Dowd added. 


AMBASSADOR ROBERT D. MURPHY 
SPEAKS TO JAPAN INTERNA- 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Rxconp and include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. Speaker, on 
June 17. I attended the luncheon of 
the Men’s Committee of the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Founda- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria in my dis- 
trict. 

Among other things, this group, of 
which I am a member, sponsors Inter- 
national Christian University in Tokyo, 
Japan. 

As usual, our chairman was Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, minister emeritus of Christ 
Church Methodist in my district and the 
list of distinguished guests on the dais 
follows: 

Dr. John O. Barksdale—ICU Associate Pro- 
fessor of Christianity, 1962 to 1968. 

Dr. Edward J. Mortola—President, Pace 
College, New York City. 

Mr. Akio Watanabe—ICU graduate, Class 
of 1957. 

Mr. Robert B. O’Connor—Consulting Ar- 
chitect for the ICU Library. 

Dr. Maurice E. Troyer—First ICU Vice 
President for Education, and Professor of 
Educational Psychology (retired 1966). Now 
Chairman, Department of Higher Education, 
Syracuse University. 

Mr. James Monahan—Senior editor of 
Reader's Digest, Inc. 

The Honorable Theodore R. Kupferman— 

n from Manhattan's Seventeeth 
District 

The Honorable Robert D. Murphy—Chair- 
man of the Board, Corning Glass Interna- 
tional; United States Ambassador to Japan 
in 1952.2 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman—Chairman, Men’s 
Committee. 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche—Under-Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 

Dr. Andrew W. Cordier—Dean, School of 
International Affairs, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Dr. Frederick H. Jackson—President, Clark 
University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Professor Hiroshi Mizukami—ICU grad- 
uate, Class of 1957; Assistant Professor of 
Biology, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Dr. Buell G. Gallagher—President, The City 
College of New York, New York City. 

Dr. John J. Meng—Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Fordham University, New York City. 

Mr. Ross Martin—Chairman of the Board, 
NIBCO, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Mr. Lawrence N. Tsuyuki—ICU graduate, 
class of 1957. 


On that occasion, former Ambassador 
to Japan, Hon. Robert D. Murphy, my 
constituent, was the guest speaker and 
he delivered a most provocative and in- 
teresting talk on the situation respecting 
U.S. relations with Japan in the light of 
the Vietnam war. 

I am pleased to bring it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, as follows: 
REMARKS OF ROBERT D. MURPHY, THE JAPAN 

INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 

FOUNDATION, INC., MEN’s COMMITTEE 

LUNCHEON, JUNE 17, 1968 

My thoughts on this occasion go to my first 
contact in the foothills of Mount Fuji with 
this attractive centre of learning and its early 
structures. I visited there after returning 
from one of many visits made with General 
Mark Clark to the front lines in Korea. The 
contrast of the grim atmosphere at that time 
of bloody warfare in that battle torn area, 
with its suffering and its dangers, and the 
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promise and hopeful spirit of the faculty and 
students at Mitaka was refreshing. It opened 
new vistas of progress and construction. 

Impressions so often are related to per- 
sonalities. Dr. Hachiro Yuasa, and Dr. Mau- 
rice Troyer told me of their plans for the 
university’s future development and for its 
curriculum and instruction. Their quiet de- 
termination and confidence, and their abil- 
ity bore the excellent fruit we know, and the 
progress they achieved has been carried for- 
ward with great success by Dr. Nobushige 
Ukai in his role as president, which will now 
be assured by Dr. Hisatake who has our 
warmest wishes. The university’s growth and 
the development of new programs and grad- 
uate studies deserve our congratulation and 
support. With the fine quality of its leader- 
ship, the talents of the faculty and the merit 
of its student body it is not difficult to fore- 
cast a brilliant future for the university as- 
suming as we do that the material support so 
necessary with the demands and cost of to- 
day will be forthcoming. 

I am not unmindful of those who so con- 
sistently and effectively have accomplished 
so much and contributed so substantially to 
the university’s progress. They are many and 
time does not permit mentioning all of them 
but I must refer to the devotion of our mu- 
tual friend Dr. Sockman of the Men’s Com- 
mittee; of Mrs. Sibley and Mrs. Vining of the 
Woman’s Planning Committee; of Mr. 
Pranklin of the Finance Committee and Mr. 
Latourette of the foundation. Of course we 
all know that without the dedication of Miss 
Miller the pace just could not be that swift. 

The objective of a university of course 
is knowledge—knowledge organized in a way 
that it can best be used by men and women 
to achieve their own individual integrity as 
well as promoting world society so that it 
will best serve humanity. There is no doubt 
that the International Christian University 
is not only dedicated to that purpose but 
that it is successfully pursuing it, day by 
day and year by year. A devoted faculty and 
a well equipped student body basically Jap- 
anese but internationally balanced to in- 
clude representatives of the several world 
areas provide a dynamic quality to this 
eminent centre of learning. We witness an 
exceptional concentration of talent and as- 
piration, an impressive potential for achieve- 
ment and impact on the current generation. 

This is a young university and it profits by 
the vigor and dynamism of youth, and its 
ability to move forward with fresh inspira- 
tion. It is well known that the project of 
Christian institution of learning in Japan 
developed over a long period of years before 
it took life in the wake of a terrible world 
war. It is a strange quirk of destiny that 
disaster often produces a surge of sentiment 
for reconciliation and reconstruction. Yet 
that is what happened in Japanese American 
relations, and the International Christian 
University symbolizes it. 

There is a curious trend in parts of the 
American community to deplore features of 
American foreign policy. Criticism and dis- 
sent provide a certain gratification which I 
suppose we all enjoy, with the benefit usu- 
ally of hind-sight it is easier to have twen- 
ty-twenty vision. Earlier in this century, 
following World War I, some Americans 
passed through a phase of apathy about for- 
eign affairs so I guess it is better to suffer 
exaggerated criticism because that does at 
least demonstrate active interest. 

So it is in the field of Japanese American 
relations. When I was ambassador in Tokyo 
way back in 1952-53 criticism about Amer- 
ican handling of the war in Korea resembled 
some of today’s gloomy attacks on our Viet- 
namese policy. In those Korean days our 
critics asserted that with a corrupt people 
unaware of Democracy, disaster was inevit- 
able. Koreans, they said, knew nothing of 
Democracy and would never be able to gov- 
ern themselves. Yet our Korean friends have 
astounded even those of us who had faith 
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in them earlier in the day. There is only one 
thing that still surprises me and that is 
throughout the long two years of negotia- 
tion looking to a cease fire in Korea, our 
bombing of North Korea was never a real 
issue. I like to believe that the attacks 
against bombing may be due to a growing 
sensitivity to the humanities world wide, but 
I am inclined to believe it at least in part 
is merely the result of skillful and subtle 
enemy propaganda. 

The future of Japanese American rela- 
tions will bear the imprint of Vietnam seen 
in the light of the hard realities of the 
eventual settlement. It does not take an ex- 
pert to know that most Japanese are in- 
clined to a realistic view. If South Vietnam 
emerges as an independent political unit en- 
joying a reasonably equipped, popularly 
elected government, criticisms of American 
policy whether Asiatic or other will soon be 
forgotten. A successful conclusion of hos- 
tilities will quickly dissipate Hanoi allega- 
tions of neo-colonialism as it will be demon- 
strated that the last thing the United States 
seeks is the acquisition of territory in South 
East Asia or indulgence in colonialism 
against which our country is so clearly and 
traditionally opposed. 

Vietnam is a hard, disagreeable and costly 
test. It is enormously important to our future 
Asiatic relations that we succeed in a solu- 
tion of the test. We have the means to do it 
and, I hope, the determination. I should add, 
I hope we will demonstrate the necessary 
negotiating skill and patience. South Korea’s 
progress and success have astounded many 
on both sides of the Pacific. I am confident 
that South Vietnam in our day will rank 
alongside of Korea in liberty and economic 
well being. 

At the same time I am troubled about the 
impact which American divisiveness has had 
on our conduct of the military action—the 
volume of our public self criticism which 
may appear as weakness and ineptitude, 
especially to the Japanese; our hesitations 
to use our power decisively—I say I am 
troubled about these things because they may 
have downgraded the respect for the Ameri- 
can posture which prevailed after World War 
II. Laying aside for the moment all senti- 
mental considerations about right and wrong 
whether it is moral for us to be in in Viet- 
nam at all or politically wise, I am not ap- 
praising those, but merely estimating the 
Asiatic and especially Japanese respect for 
power and our wise ability to use it. It is 
here I fear that we have lost some ground, 
and that is important. I am thinking as an 
example of the aggression of the Soviet Union 
in Hungary—its ruthlessness, its utter disre- 
gard for the rights and liberties of the Hun- 
garians, its selfish emphasis on the Russian 
security system. Yet, after this brutal act, the 
Soviet Union seemed to have gained in pres- 
tige and authority both within the United 
Nations and elsewhere. Once decided, Moscow 
went all out in Hungary and concluded a 
lightening campaign in a few days. We are 
in Vietnam under totally different auspices 
by invitation and in accordance with treaty 
obligations. Yet with a power ratio rather 
similar to the Soviet Hungary ratio, years and 
enormous suffering and cost have not brought 
settlement. I find that General Eisenhower's 
conclusion is right—wars are not won by 
gradualism. 

I believe that whatever doubts may pre- 
vail in Tokyo, or Peking, or even Dehli or 
Moscow, relate not to the question whether 
the United States sses adequate power. 
Rather I find that what intrigues them is 
whether a free society like ours, not subjected 
to an immediate threat to our security or 
under direct attack, is capable of prosecuting 
effectively a longer term objective. 

Japanese interpretations I am sure vary 
widely. They will be affected or resolved by 
the ultimate settlement. The terms of that 
eventual settlement will speak for themselves 
and will be subjeced to hard analysis both by 
Asiatic friends and opponents. The liquida- 
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tion of war on the Asiatic mainland we know 
is a costly process. 

During the sixteen years since the end of 
our military occupation, one hundred mil- 
lion Japanese have built the strongest pro- 
ductive economy in the world ranking only 
after the United States and the Soviet Union. 
After Canada, Japan is now our best custom- 
er. As a result of the ironclad prohibition in- 
cluded in article nine of the Japanese con- 
stitution, which American influence at the 
time certainly did not ignore, Japanese mili- 
tary strength is small. But its potential is 
very great. We can be proud to have co- 
operated in the development of modern Japan 
into a great and stable democratic system 
earnestly seeking to maintain peace and poli- 
tical stability. Japan has profited by the op- 
portunity to be essentially dependent on us 
for its national security and in some respects 
Japan has acted as an ally. This feature is 
obviously the key element today in any as- 
sessment of the future of Japanese American 
relations. Japan unquestionably is the ob- 
vious place for Americans to turn when in 
need of cooperation in Asia, and actually it is 
the major element to which we can turn 
under present circumstances. Fortunately in 
many respects there is a harmony of interest 
between our two countries. Neither we nor 
they have reason to seek violent change in 
the present international system. As two 
great trading nations it is in our mutual 
interest to work for domestic peace both in 
Asia and elsewhere. We both want political 
stability, progressive economies and open 
trading possibilities. Our relations are friend- 
ly and we have every reason to continue in 
that spirit, We on the American side cer- 
tainly try to promote mutuality of interests 
and policies for the longer term. Decisions 
of the Japanese government in the political, 
economic and cultural fields are of the ut- 
most importance to Washington. 

There is a school of thought that it would 
be safer if Japan were an ally in the tradi- 
tional sense of that word. I am not enamored 
of that notion. I believe the present looser 
but essentially friendly understanding and 
mutuality of intrests is preferable. Obviously 
we cannot afford to imagine a Japanese alli- 
ance either with Peking or Moscow nor do I 
believe that this would be either acceptable 
to Japan or in its best interest. The history 
of Russo-Japanese relations, the growing 
Soviet naval power, Soviet expansionism, the 
Russian policy regarding Sakhalin and the 
Kuriles, are all very much in the minds of 
our Japanese friends. They also, I am sure, 
regard with profound misgiving the chaos 
provoked by extreme Maoism, loss of control 
of our central and western Chinese provinces 
by Peking and above all, the building of a 
dangerous Chinese nuclear force de frappe. 
This situation requires on our part assiduous 
attention towards Japan and its problems, 
We cannot afford to be diverted by extrane- 
ous considerations affecting either the Soviet 
Union or mainland China. 

I am reasonably confident that a settle- 
ment in Vietnam will not stimulate an isola- 
tionist trend in the United States which 
would entail an American retreat from Asia. 
That there will follow certain adjustments 
in Japanese American relations is again ob- 
vious. The treaty of mutual cooperation and 
security between Japan and the United States 
which became effective June 23, 1960, may be 
terminated by either party on one year’s no- 
tice after it has been in force for ten years. 
No doubt there may be revisions. We know of 
course that the treaty is not truly mutual 
because the United States is obliged to de- 
fend Japanese territories but Japan is under 
no such obligation to the United States. 
Both American and Japanese interests are 
involved and I have no doubt that there will 
be continuation of its present or amended 
terms after 1970. The treaty, of course, affects 
our defense posture in the western Pacific 
and in southeast Asia. It affects American 
bases in Japan, just as it does Japanese poli- 
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tical and economic cooperation. The future 
of the treaty is of major interest to main- 
land China and to the Soviet Union. 

The question of the future status of the 
Ryukyus is a serious problem, especially as 
it concerns Okinawa, By the peace treaty 
signed in San Francisco in September, 1951, 
while the United States conceded residual 
sovereignty over Okinawa to Japan, it will 
eventually regain the Ryukyus and the 
Bonins. The representations made to Prime 
Minister Sato during his visit to Washing- 
ton last fall did much to ease the problem. 
It is clear, of course, that Okinawa is a 
keystone of American military capability in 
the Western Pacific. It is of major security 
importance not only to the United States 
but especially to Japan. It is a prime test- 
ing ground for future Japanese-American 
cooperation, 

It is of course în the field of protective 
tariffs and quotas that elements of risk to 
Japanese American relations reside. As deli- 
cate as many of the issues are, I have con- 
fidence in the wisdom of both countries to 
steer clear of resort to retaliation and counter 
retaliation, We know that such methods have 
failed before and provide no solution to to- 
day's trade problems. 

In the western Pacific today the interde- 
pendence of our two countries is a vital char- 
acteristic. The realism of Japanese and 
American leaders, both representing highly 
industrialized nations, provides a basis for 
understanding in the political, economic and 
military fields. I for one have faith that our 
two peoples recognize the mutuality of our 
interests, and that they will be governed by 
its requirements. 


RENDERING OF SERVICE BY GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
DURING PRESIDENTIAL INAUGU- 
RAL PERIOD 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, next 
January the people of this Nation will 
witness a ceremony which occurs only 
once every fourth year. The inaugura- 
tion of a President of the United States 
symbolizes the success of choosing, 
through the democratic processes, the 
person who is to hold the highest office 
in the land. 

On that day, millions of Americans 
will watch, either in person or on tele- 
vision, as the President-elect assumes 
the awesome responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency for the succeeding 4 years. We here 
in Washington are well aware of the 
many months of labor on the part of 
many persons both in Government and 
out which contribute to making this im- 
pressive ceremony what it is. 

Many unnoticed but important details 
must be taken care of, some beginning 
months before the inauguration itself. 
An inaugural committee has been named 
to plan and direct the activities leading 
up to next January’s inauguration. In the 
course of their duties, the members of 
the committee will be calling upon nu- 
merous Federal agencies for assistance. 

One of the agencies which in the past 
has provided some very basic but nec- 
essary help is the General Services Ad- 
ministration. The GSA, however, has no 
explicit legislative authority for ex- 
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pending funds ‘specifically for this 


purpose. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
will authorize the Administrator of GSA 
to render direct assistance to and per- 
form special services for the inaugural 
committee during an inaugural period. 
Activities under this legislation would 
include providing Government-owned 
and leased space for personnel and 
parking, overtime pay for guard and 
custodial forces as needed, the erection 
and removal of stands and platforms, 
first aid stations, furniture and equip- 
ment, and other incidental services. 

GSA has previously provided assist- 
ance similar to this, but I believe it 
would be appropriate for the Congress 
at this time to more clearly delineate the 
authority of the Administrator to assist 
not only in the upcoming inauguration, 
but in all Presidential Inaugurations. 


REMEMBER THE “PUEBLO” 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is indeed a disturbing commentary that 
today—150 days later—many Americans 
have seemingly already forgotten tbat 
the U.S.S. Pueblo and its 83 valiant 
crewmen are still captives of North 
Korea. 

While the capture of these 83 men is 
serious enough in itself—and we pray 
they will soon be safely reunited with 
their families—it has become painfully 
obvious that this incident which has 
gone unanswered for so long has serious- 
ly injured America’s prestige and leader- 
ship in the world. Although some Ameri- 
cans may have forgotten, certainly our 
enemies have not—and will not. 

It is encouraging to many of us in the 
Congress to note that the Copley news- 
papers throughout the Nation have tak- 
en the lead in publishing daily remind- 
ers of the lost ship and its crew and in 
urging through their editorial pages 
that meaningful official action be taken 
to redress this regrettable affront to our 
country. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial which appeared in the 
Aurora, Ill., Beacon-News under date of 
June 9: 

LISTEN, WASHINGTON 

In his wisdom Thomas Jefferson once said 
an insult unanswered is the parent to many 
others. 

The quotation has, we believe special per- 
tinence in the audacity of Cambodia asking 
for two bulldozers in ransom for the return 
of two American military men who may have 
wandered accidentally into that Southeast 
Asian nation. 

We do not think Cambodia would have the 
audacity to demand the ransom 140 days 
ago—the day before North Koreans pirated 
the USS Pueblo on the high seas while Wash- 
ington danced with indecision. 

Fortunately public indignation over the 
Administration’s continuing helplessness over 
the Pueblo is stirring from coast to coast. 
We hope it soon will be loud enough for 
Washington to hear. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. SELDEN (at the request of Mr. AN- 
prews of Alabama), from June 20 
through June 25, on account of attending 
the dedication of the Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial. 

Mr. Forey, for June 24, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Howarp) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Reuss, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wacconner, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Boccs, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Winn) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DENNEY. 

Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. ScueErte in three instances. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in four instances. 

Mr. Brock in two instances. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. McDabe. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

Mr. MORTON. 

Mr. Berry in two instances. 

Mr. BUCHANAN in two instances. 

Mrs. Dwyer in three instances. 

Mr. Rem of New York. 

Mr. Brown of Michigan in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. TALCOTT. 

Mr. Harrison in two instances. 

Mr. Mutter of Ohio. 

Mr. SCHWETIKER. 

Mr. MICHEL in two instances. 

Mr. MACGREGOR. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. MNSHALL in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Howarp) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. EILBERG. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in three 
instances. 

Mr. Morris of New Mexico in two 
instances. 

Mr. Pepper in two instances. 

Mr. BLANTON in three instances. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. PURCELL. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. Fraser in two instances. 

Mr. F'ARBSTEIN in four instances. 

Mr. Van DEERLIN in two instances. 

Mr. Down inc in two instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. 

Mr. OTTINGER in four instances. 

Mr. FLoop, 

Mr. Grarmo. 
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Mr. PICKLE. 

Mr. Goxzal RZ in three instances. 
Mr. Corr ax in three instances. 
Mr. Nix. 

Mr. GIBBONS. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 

Mr. Fuqua. 

Mr. ScHever in two instances. 
Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr. Rivers in two instances. 
Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 
Mr. Ranrck in two instances. 
Mr. Hacan in three instances. 
Mr. BRINKLEY. 

Mr. ALBERT. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 839. An act for the relief of the village 
of Orleans, Vermont; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 986, An act for the relief of Edward L. 
Pickren; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1274. An act for the relief of Donald C. 
Goewey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1299, An act to amend the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 to permit regulation of 
the amount of credit that may be extended 
and maintained with respect to securities 
that are not registered on a national securi- 
ties exchange; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2499. An act to extend the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1957, relating to aircraft loan 
guarantees; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2860. An act for the rellef of Maj. Clyde 
Nichols (retired); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3656. An act to extend the life of the 
Advisory Commission on Parcel Distribution 
Services, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, reported 
that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills of the House 
of the following titles, which were there- 
upon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6199. An act for the relief of James 
E. Denman; 

H.R. 9568. An act for the relief of Lucien 
A. Murzyn; 

H.R. 10050. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Russell T. Randall; 

H.R. 10058. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther D. Borda; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
W. Corbisier; 

H.R. 10655. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Anderson; 

H.R. 11166. An act for the relief of Earl 
S. Haldeman, Jr.; and 

H.R. 12078. An act for the relief of John 
Allunario. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 7 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 24, 1968, at 
12.0’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1956. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting notification of the lo- 
cation, nature, and estimated cost of certain 
facilities projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Army National Guard, pursuant to 
the provisions of 10 U.S.C, 2233a(1); to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1957. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting the report on Department of 
Defense procurement from small and other 
business firms for July 1967—April 1968, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 10(d) of 
the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1958. A letter from the Chairman, District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency 
transmitting the annual report of the Agency 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, pur- 
suant to section 15, Public Law 692, 79th 
Congress; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1959. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report on the opportunity to reduce ex- 
penditures for map revision and accelerate 
mapping through changes in map revision 
practices, Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1960. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to repeal 
Public Law 88-515; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1961. A letter from the Chairman, Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board, transmitting a 
report on final orders of the Board as of 
June 1, 1968, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 9(c) of the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act as amended by Public Law 90-237; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “Operations of 
Office of Education (Hawaiian seminars)” 
(27th report by the committee) (Rept. No. 
1572). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HENDERSON: Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. H.R. 16558. A bill to 
amend title 5, United States Code, to promote 
the efficient and effective use of the revolving 
fund of the Civil Service Commission in con- 
nection with functions and services of the 
Commission, to facilitate improvements in 
program administration and financial man- 
agement, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1573), Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr, DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled ‘Federal Effort 
Against Organized Crime: Report of Agency 
Operation” (28th report by the committee) 
(Rept. No. 1574). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. FLOOD: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 18037. A bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1575). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: Committee 
on Appropriations. H.R. 18038. A bill making 
appropriations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 1576). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 18021. A bill to appropriate funds for 
the construction of a multilevel parking fa- 
cility in connection with the Federal build- 
ing, 300 North Los Angeles Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; to the Committee on Appro- 


H.R. 18022. A bill to provide that the tax 
surcharge and the expenditure control pro- 
visions of the Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act of 1968 shall terminate as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1969; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. DENNEY: 

H.R, 18023. A bill to protect the civilian 
employees of the executive branch of the 
U.S, Government in the enjoyment of their 
constitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy: to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

H.R. 18024. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make indemnity pay- 
ments to honey producers for losses sus- 
tained by reason of the application of Gov- 
ernment-approved insecticides on adjoining 
croplands; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, ORKONSKI: 

H.R. 18025. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide a minimum civil 
service retirement annuity of $100 a month, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 18026. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the use in commis- 
sion of certain crimes of firearms transported 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18027. A bill to disarm lawless per- 
sons and assist State and Federal enforce- 
ment agencies in preventing and solving gun 
crimes by requiring registration of all fire- 
arms and licenses for purchase and posses- 
sion of firearms and ammunition, and to en- 
courage responsible State firearms laws, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 18028. A bill to provide for the orderly 
expansion of trade in manufactured prod- 
ucts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

HR. 18029. A bill to prohibit deceptive 
packaging or display of nondairy products 
resembling milk; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 
H.R. 18030. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
of Commerce to conduct research and 
development programs to increase knowledge 
of tornadoes, squall lines, and other severe 
local storms, to develop methods for detect- 
ing storms for prediction and advance warn- 
ing, and to provide for the establishment of 
a National Severe Storms Service; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 18031. A bill to amend chapter 119 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to repeal 
the authority to approve an interception of 
a wire or oral communication after the inter- 
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ception has taken place; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI (by request): 

H.R. 18032. A bill to provide a pension for 
veterans of World War I and their widows; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 18033. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States a condition in a deed convey- 
ing certain lands to the State of Ohio, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18034. A bill to disarm lawless persons 
and assist State and Federal enforcement 
agencies in preventing and solving gun crimes 
by requiring registration of all firearms and 
licenses for purchase and possession of fire- 
arms and ammunition, and to encourage 
responsible State firearms laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIERNAN: 

H.R. 18035. A bill to amend the Civil Service 
Retirement Act to provide for the inclusion 
of accredited service of certain periods of 
sick leave, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 18036. A bill to equalize the cost of 
survivor annuities for spouse survivors, to 
base survivor annuities on amount of re- 
tiree annuities on date of death, to provide 
minimum annuities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 18037. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: 

H.R. 18038. A bill making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 
poses, 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 18039. A bill to improve the operation 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. BROOKS: 

H.R. 18040. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, as amended, to authorize the rend- 
ering of direct assistance to and perform- 
ance of special services for the inaugural 
committee; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. CORMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Irwin, Mr. ADDABBO, Mr. BROYHILL 
of North Carolina, and Mr. BURTON 
of Utah): 

H.R. 18041. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself and Mr. 
Sisk): 


H.R. 18042. A bill to provide that the tax 
surcharge and the expenditure control pro- 
visions of the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968 shall terminate as of 
January 1, 1969; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H. J. Res. 1358. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H. J. Res. 1359. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crimes; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.J. Res. 1360. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to proclaim October 26, 
1968, as the date commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the Republic of Czechoslovakia; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


By Mr. PHILBIN: 
H. J. Res. 1861. Joint resolution creating a 
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Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia 
(for himself, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. 
Dow, Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, Mr. 
Gray, Mr. Gross, Mr. Pryor, Mr. 
ROYBAL, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. SMITH 
of Iowa, Mr. VAN DEERLIN, and Mr. 
Vicorrro) : 

H. Res. 1223. A resolution providing for 
enclosing the galleries of the House Cham- 
ber with a transparent material to improve 
the acoustics on the floor and in the gal- 
lerles; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18043. A bill for the relief of Calogero 

Candella; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 

H.R. 18044. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 
and Caterina Iannitelli and minor son, 
Ricardo Jose Iannitelli; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18045. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Troia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 18046. A bill for the relief of Simcha 
Grinberg, his wife, Esther Grinberg, and 
child, Michal Grinberg; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 18047. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Cardinali; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 18048. A bill for the relief of Jacque- 
line Moryosef; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGAN: 

H.R. 18049. A bill for the rleief of Elena 

Foldes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 18050. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 
D'Andria; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18051. A bill for the relief of Veto, Gio- 
vanna, and Maria Tarantino; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 18052. A bill for the relief of Josephine 
Mickhail Ziade; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 18053. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Eduard Cruz Yatco and his wife, Vivien A. 
Yatco; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIX: 

H.R. 18054. A bill for the relief of Patrocino 
Morales and his wife, Divina Morales; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 18055. A bill for the relief of Brandous 
Peter Hanna; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18056. A bill for the relief of Lise, 
Martine, Florence Marie, and Fritz, Jr., 
Momplaisir; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 18057. A bill for the relief of Antonio 

Di Campli; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. RARICK: 

H.R. 18058. A bill for the relief of the late 
Rear Adm. Husband E. Kimmel, U.S. Navy; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 18059. A bill for the relief of Daniel 

Brower; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18060. A bill for the relief of Primitivo 
Manalo Santos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


REAR ADM. JAMES F. CALVERT, SU- 
PERINTENDENT-DESIGNATE, U.S. 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Es 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Visitors of the U.S. 
Naval Academy, I have long been inter- 
ested in securing the detail of high- 
caliber officers for duty in that impor- 
tant naval educational institution. It 
was, therefore, with much interest that 
I noted the recent selection by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy of Rear Adm. James F. 
Calvert to be the next Superintendent to 
succeed Rear Adm. Draper L. Kauffman. 

Rear Admiral Calvert has had exten- 
sive experience with nuclear submarines 
and was in command of the first sub- 
marine to surface at the North Pole—the 
USS. Skate. He is the author of three 
books and the youngest flag officer desig- 
nated as Superintendent. 

Major excerpts from his biographical 
sketch as published in a recent issue of 
Shipmate, the monthly magazine of the 
U.S. Naval Academy Alumni Association, 
follow: 

REAR ADM. JAMES F. CALVERT, SUPERINTEND- 
ENT DESIGNATE 

On Friday, 3 May, the Secretary of the 
Navy announced the selection of Rear Adm, 
James F. Calvert, U.S. Navy, as the 45th 
Superintendent of the United States Naval 
Academy. Admiral Calvert, now Commander 
Cruiser Destroyer Flotilla Eight and presently 
with the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
will relieve Admiral Kauffman in the latter 
part of June or early July. 

* La * * . 


Admiral Calvert is a native of Ohio and 
attended Oberlin College for two years before 
entering the Naval Academy. A member of 
the class of 1943, he graduated from the 
Academy in June 1942. First assigned to the 
USS Jack, he participated in nine submarine 
war patrols in the Pacific Theater before 
World War II was over. During his three years 
in the Jack he served in every capacity except 
that of commanding officer and for his part 
in the ship's successful strikes against enemy 
shipping Admiral Calvert twice was awarded 
the Silver Star Medal and twice he received 
the Bronze Star. 

Following duty in the Jack, Admiral Cal- 
vert was ordered as executive officer of the 
USS Haddo and was in that vessel when she 
took part in the Japanese surrender im 1945. 

After the war he spent ten years in various 
submarines and submarine connected shore 
duty, the last two years.as commanding of- 
ficer of the USS Trigger, In April 1953 Admiral 
Calvert was selected for instruction in the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s division of re- 
actor development and this duty was fol- 
lowed by duty in the Navy's first production 
model, nuclear powered submarine when, 
in November 1956, he was ordered as pros- 
pective commanding officer of the USS Skate, 
then under construction in Groton, Con- 
necticut. 

During the almost two years that Admiral 
Calvert commanded the Skate she was twice 
cited for the Navy Unit Citation and her 


captain was awarded three Legion of Merit 
citations. To quote Admiral Kauffman in 
announcing the name of his relief to the 
Naval Academy faculty, “Among Admiral Cal- 
vert’s many accomplishments during this 
cruise are new records for trans-Atlantic 
crossings by a submarine and a new record 
for constant complete submergence of thirty- 
one days. In August of 1958 he followed the 
Nautilus by only a few days in reaching the 
North Pole under the ice and in early 1959 
he made a second and lengthy Arctic cruise 
and demonstrated for the first time the 
ability of submarines to really operate in and 
under the ice in the dead of winter. Finally, 
on February 17th Skate became the first ship 
in history to surface at the North Pole.” 

Following this contribution to submarine 
history during these most significant years 
in the development of submarine operations, 
Admiral Calvert commanded Submarine 
Division One Hundred Two after which he 
was selected to attend the National War 
College. He graduated in 1962 and became 
head of the Europe and NATO branch of the 
Politico-Military Division in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

In the spring of 1965, and after less than 
a year of duty at the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege in Norfolk, this 45-year-old officer was 
selected. for promotion to the rank of rear 
admiral. Making his number in July, Ad- 
miral Calvert returned in August to the Office 
of the Chief of Naval Operations as Director 
of the Politico-Military Policy Division. 
While in this assignment and for “excep- 
tionally meritorious service from August 1965 
to May 1967...” he was awarded a Gold 
Star in lieu of a fourth Legion of Merit. 

In March 1967 he was ordered to duty as 
Commander Cruiser Destroyer Flotilla Eight 
in the Atlantic Fleet. In addition to the 
routine operational activities involved in 
this assignment, Admiral Calvert last sum- 
mer commanded the Atlantic Fleet Midship- 
man Training Squadron. With characteristic 
thoroughness he concerned himself person- 
ally with the effectiveness of this important 
summer at sea training of midshipmen. Tes- 
tifying as to his intense interest, and again 
quoting Admiral Kauffman, “He was com- 
pletely responsible for all aspects of that 
operation from scheduling and missile shoots 
down to midshipman parties. I spent three 
days with him in Norfolk and was most im- 
pressed by his great interest in everything 
pertaining to the midshipmen.” 

In 1967 Admiral Calvert was elected by the 
membership of the Naval Academy Alumni 
Association as a Trustee at Large on the 
Association’s Board of Trustees. Since the 
1967 spring meeting of the Board, he has 
served as Chairman of the Publications 
Committee. 

Admiral Calvert is the second youngest 
officer to be selected for promotion to flag 
rank in the history of the U.S. Navy and he 
will be the youngest flag officer to have be- 
come Superintendent of the Naval Academy. 

The prospective Superintendent is the 
author of three books, all published since 
1960. They are, Surface at the Pole, A Prom- 
ise to Our Country and The Naval Profession. 
The last named of these is perhaps the fore- 
most book to have been written on the sub- 
ject of a professional career in the United 
States Navy; there is no doubt but that it 
has been useful as a means of interesting 
young men in the Naval Academy. A review 
of The Naval Profession by Vice Admiral 
W. R. Smedberg, former Superintendent and 
a Past President of the Alumni Association, 
was published in the December 1967 issue of 
Shipmate. 


MAIL SERVICE IMPROVEMENT 
VITAL, COSTLY 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, in a guest column published in 
the Albuquerque Journal, Postmaster 
General Watson expressed his views on 
the importance of the postal service, 
what it should accomplish, and what it 
needs. I include the Postmaster General’s 
fine article in the Recorp: 


[From the Albuquerque (N. Mex.) Journal, 
June 7, 1968] 

MAIL Service IMPROVEMENT VITAL, COSTLY 

(Nore—Andrew Tully is on a fact-finding 
holiday in Europe. During the absence, his 
column will be written by an assortment of 
government and other political leaders and 
national celebrities.) 

(By W. Marvin Watson) 


WASHINGTON.—The postal service is a 
unique government agency. It is, in essence, 
a nationwide processing industry that pro- 
vides an essential public service. More than 
any other major government department, the 
Post Office requires the application of effi- 
cient, industrial operating techniques and a 
philosophy that recognizes service to the 
public, rather than profit, as the paramount 
consideration. 

Having studied and taught business ad- 
ministration and economics and spent nine 
years as an executive of a large steel firm, I 
have a healthy appreciation of what a diffi- 
cult and delicate task this is. 

The postal service reaches into every com- 
munity in the land every working day. It is 
our nation’s, basic communications network. 
It is a personal communications system for 
every one of our 200 million citizens and a 
prime artery of commerce. 

Good postal service is important to the 
social, the cultural and the educational life 
of the nation. 

The record performance of our economy 
has put a tremendous burden on our mail 
delivery system. The year our postal employes 
will process and deliver some 83 billion items, 
as much mail as the other major nations of 
the world combined. 

Despite the very serious problems we face, 
there is much to be proud of in the perform- 
ance of our postal service and its employes. 
The American postal worker is more produc- 
tive than his counterpart in any of the ma- 
jor nations of Western Europe. For example, 
our postal employes are almost twice as pro- 
ductive as Great Britain’s. 

Congress has the primary responsibility for 
setting postal rates. It must determine the 
relationship between the rates the customer 
pays and the department’s handling costs for 
each class of mail. 

It must determine which of the services 
performed by the Post Office should be re- 
quired to recover their full cost and which 
should be financed—at least partially—from 
general tax revenues rather than direct fees 
imposed on the user. 

Once this basic policy decision is made, 
day-to-day postal operations must be con- 
ducted in a thoroughly businesslike manner. 
Our local managers—the nation’s 32,000 post- 
masters—must insist that the American peo- 
ple get full value received for every dollar 
spent on the postal service. 
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As a nationwide processing plant, the 
postal service must have modern facilities 
and equipment. Failure to modernize the 
Post Office will inevitably result in deteriorat- 
ing mail delivery service and increased costs. 

Postal modernization will require consid- 
erable outlay of funds. There should be no 
misunderstanding on that point. It is esti- 
mated that it will require $5 billion in capi- 
tal investment alone over a five-year period 
to build the new facilities and purchase the 
new equipment needed. 

In private enterprise, money spent on new 
plants and new equipment is viewed as an 
investment in efficiency. Expenditures on 
capital improvements in the postal service 
must be viewed in the same way. As Presi- 
dent Johnson has said: 

“The price of a poor postal service is far 

greater than the cost of remodeling the serv- 
ice into the smooth-running system it must 
be.“ 
Continued emphasis on the far-reaching 
modernization program that is now under 
way is essential if the postal service is to reap 
the full benefit of the scientific and tech- 
nical progress that is one of the chief hall- 
marks of our age. 

Our employes recognize this. They want 
better tools to do the job and we are trying 
to make them available as quickly as pos- 
sible. This year we hope to complete instal- 
lation of the world’s largest postal source 
data system, a computer complex that will 
sharply reduce paperwork and streamline 
many aspects of postal operations. 

To meet its responsibility to the public and 
the business community, the postal service 
should combine advanced technology with 
sound management concepts. It should be 
service-oriented but cost-conscious. And it 
should achieve a record of rising produc- 
tivity that will be a source of continuing 
pride to postal employes and the nation they 
serve. 


RESURRECTION CITY 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, our Capi- 
tal City is still marred by an unattractive 
and unhealthy campsite—Resurrection 
City. In a nation dedicated to the en- 
hancement of its environment, to im- 
proving the opportunity for all its citi- 
zens, and to motivating people every- 
where to participate in the work of build- 
ing a better civilization here on earth, 
there is no valid reason for these camp- 
ers to remain on the public grounds of 
this city. 

The petition to the Congress has been 
made, and in the Executive the message 
has been received. The specific requests— 
for a guaranteed annual income, for a 
guaranteed job, for a broader and more 
comprehensive welfare system, for end- 
ing the war in Vietnam, for distributing 
more food, for making available more 
medical services, and all the rest—have 
been fully documented and are well un- 
derstood by those responsible for first 
consideration and analysis of legisla- 
tion in these fields. 

This country is currently appropriat- 
ing and spending at a rate of about $30 
billion per year over and above its rev- 
enues. But in spite of this, we do under- 
stand there must be a shift in priorities, 
there must be found a solution to the 
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giant overburden of our defense and the 
hot war in Vietnam. 

The people of this city and the officials 
of our Government have been generous 
in their reception of the marchers. Now, 
in the interest of getting on with the job, 
it is time to clean up the campsite and 
go home. 


DETERIORATION OF THE U.S. 
MERCHANT MARINE 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing deterioration of the U.S. mer- 
chant marine and the most regrettable 
apathy of our Government to remedy the 
situation was presented most appropri- 
ately to the June seminar of the Mari- 
time Trades Department, AFL-CIO, on 
June 19, 1968, by my distinguished col- 
league from Virginia, U.S. Senator WIL- 
LIAM B. Spona, Jr. In order that his re- 
marks might provide further enlighten- 
ment to those who should be primarily 
concerned, I insert them in the RECORD: 


I had hoped to come before you this morn- 
ing with an encouraging message over our 
maritime policy. I had hoped that the Senate 
would approve the 1969 maritime authori- 
zation bill as it was passed by the House, and 
that I could share with you the pleasant 
knowledge that we had launched a modest 
but much needed revitalization of our mer- 
chant marine. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. As you 
know, the Senate cut the authorization by 
nearly $122 million dollars—to the amount 
requested by the Administration. I was dis- 
mayed by this action, because the additional 
ships at stake in this legislation are a neces- 
sity, not a luxury. 

The Congressional Committees responsible 
for maritime affairs have consistently recog- 
nized the importance of a strong merchant 
marine, the fourth arm of our national de- 
fense. But the level of funding requested by 
the Administration in recent years has been 
woefully deficient, and has demonstrated a 
lack of understanding as to the importance 
of the merchant marine to our economy and 
defense. 

Because of this apathy, an inadequate pri- 
ority has been attached to the overhauling 
of our fleet. In my view, the age and condi- 
tion of our present fleet has deteriorated to 
the point where we can no longer afford the 
luxury of subserviating this aspect of our 
national security and defense. The plain fact 
is that the pressure of events in nuclear 
technology compels us to revise our 
toward our defense posture. Since the end 
of World War II the United States and Russia 
have developed nuclear weaponry to the ex- 
tent that a nuclear stalemate exists between 
these two superpowers. Each nation has the 
capability to destroy the other. As a result, 
there has been somewhat of a return to the 
more traditional concepts of military power. 
These concepts of necessity must include a 
viable merchant marine. 

It is important that we recognize that 
Great Britain’s eminence as a world power 
has diminished almost in direct proportion 
to her demise as a sea power, and that the 
ascendency of the Soviet Union as a world 
power has been accompanied by a spectacular 
increase in naval and maritime strength. 
Russia is exploiting to the fullest the growth 
in its sea power. The Russians have a fleet 
of 40 or 50 ships in the Mediterranean, and 
they all but control the Suez Canal. 
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It would seem that Americans have for- 
gotten Admiral Alfred Thayer Mahan’s equa- 
tion that “Navy, plus bases, plus merchant 
marine, equals sea power.“ We seem to re- 
call this axiom only in times of war, and 
forget it soon after peace settlements. In 
World War II, we built and operated the 
world’s largest merchant fleet. Three-fourths 
of our existing Navy and merchant ships 
were built during this crash shipbuilding 


rogram. 

Today, 80 per cent of the Soviet merchant 
fleet is less than 10 years old, while 70 per 
cent of all U.S. flag cargo ships are more 
than 20 years old. According to Admiral 
Thomas H. Moorer, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, only 6 per cent of the ocean-going 
ships of over 1,000 gross tons sailing the seas 
today fly the U.S. flag. 

In 1950, we carried 50 per cent of our for- 
eign trade. Sixteen years later we carried 
only 7.6 per cent, and the American Mer- 
chant Marine Institute recently issued a 
report estimating that only 5 per cent of 
our exports and just 4 per cent of our im- 
ports moved under the American flag in 
1967. It is disturbing to note that 66 of the 
77 materials reco; as strategic must 
be imported by the United States from 
abroad, and that 96 per cent of the total 
volume of these imports arrive in ships fly- 
ing the flags of other countries, On the other 
hand, Russia has increased the size of its 
merchant fleet to some 1,400 vessels which 
carry 75 per cent of that country’s foreign 
commerce. 

As is evident from our situation in Viet- 
nam, a strong merchant marine is vital for 
the deployment and maintenance of our 
military forces, and for the logistical support 
of military operations. Ninety per cent of 
our military supplies and 65 per cent of our 
personnel in Vietnam are transported by 
ships. For the past several years we have 
had to rely on foreign-flag ships to carry 
about 5 per cent of the total Vietnam cargo 
of 700,000 tons per month. 

Unfortunately, we cannot safely rely on 
our NATO and other allies to transport sup- 
plies to Vietnam. There have been a number 
of instances of foreign ships or crews re- 
fusing to carry cargoes to Vietnam. 

Just last week in Baltimore the Pakistani 
crew of a British flag ship refused to sail 
with military equipment bound for South 
Korea and Vietnam. The crew finally agreed 
to sail the vessel, but only after they had 
been assured the ship would not go into 
Vietnamese waters. According to Chairman 
Garmatz of the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, a spokesman for the 
Military Sea Transportation Service admitted 
the ship was being used to carry military 
cargo because no American ships were avail- 
able. 

In my opinion, there is cause for national 
alarm when our merchant marine has deteri- 
orated to such an extent that we cannot 
provide enough ships to protect our own 
interests. 

Our critical balance of payments problem 
is an equally important reason for a revitali- 
zation of our merchant marine. A recent 
study commissioned by the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines showed that the 
U.S. balance of payments deficit in the 10- 
year period from 1957 to 1966 would have 
been 30 per cent larger without the con- 
tribution made by U.S. flag vessels. 

Last year, when we incurred a $4 billion 
trade deficit, we paid foreign-flag shippers 
some $3.6 billion to carry our exports and 
imports. American-flag shipping earns a net 
of approximately $1 billion annually while 
carrying less than 10 per cent of U.S. trade 
and commerce, If the latter figure were in- 
creased to the point that 50 per cent of our 
foreign trade were moved in American bot- 
toms, the improvement in the balance of pay- 
ments would be tremendous. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 has 
served us well, but it isn’t adequate to meet 
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our present or future needs. The patterns of 
trade, type of ships and the nature of cargoes 
have undergone significant changes since the 
enactment of the 1936 statute. Thirty-two 
years ago our fleet was composed primarily 
of liners. Today it is predominantly a bulk 
carrier fleet. In 1936, cargo consisted of rela- 
tively small packages. Today it moves in huge 
containers or is poured into the hold of a 
ship. 

To delay formulating a new program to 
restore the vitality of the American merchant 
marine obviously is contrary to our own 
national interest. 

The task before us really isn't new. We 
have been confronted with this problem 
before. A few weeks ago, after I had given 
a talk to the Propeller Club of Newport News 
on this subject, a constituent sent me a 
1928 edition of Current Events. The headline 
on the lead story in the magazine said: “How 
Shall the United States Build Up Its Mer- 
chant Marine?” A subhead said: “Shall the 
Government Continue to Own and Operate 
Merchant Ships, or Shall It Grant Subsidies 
to Private Ship Owners?” 

The lead ph is as follows: “The 
merchant marine of the United States is in a 
bad way. The problem of improving it, how- 
ever, is a hard nut to crack.” The story went 
on to say that “the foreign trade of the 
United States now has a total value of more 
than nine billion dollars a year. Surely, the 
United States should have enough ocean- 
going ships to carry a large part of the goods 
represented in this vast trade. But what are 
the facts? American ships are now carrying 
only about three-tenths of the foreign trade 
of the United States. Seven-tenths of that 
trade is carried in foreign ships manned by 
foreign crews.” 

The Maritime Act of 1936 resolved the 
dilemma of the twenties, and the crash ship- 
building program of the forties established 
us as the leading sea power of the World in 
World War II. At the close of that war 
Admiral Chester Nimitz made a statement 
which the nation’s leaders should heed now. 

Admiral Nimitz said: “This war has fully 
confirmed the necessity for a strong and 
sound merchant marine in time of peace so 
that it may be employed as an auxiliary of 
the Army and Navy in the time of war. The 
convincing way in which this fundamental 
fact has been demonstrated in the Pacific 
is a tribute to the ability and patriotism of 
the American merchant marine, and augurs 
well for the future.” 

With 75 per cent of our existing Navy and 
merchant ships approaching the age of 25, 
we cannot afford much longer to postpone 
the inevitable. We either must expand our 
shipbuilding program to offset deficiencies 
of previous years, or we must accept the fact 
that we are destined to become a second-rate 
sea power. With the United States standing 
virtually alone as the leader of the free 
world, I cannot imagine the American people 
accepting such a fate. 


IS OEO FINANCING A NEW MAFIA? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 7, 1967, during the debate on 
the Economic Opportunity Act Amend- 
ment of 1967, I criticized the award of 
an OEO grant to the Rangers and the 
Disciples, two of Chicago’s so-called 
teenage gangs. 

Today, 6 months later, we begin long 
overdue hearings on this OEO program 
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and its relationship to violence and in- 
timidation in one of the Nation’s largest 
cities. 

I urge my colleagues to review the fol- 
lowing article from the June 19 issue of 
the Wall Street Journal and the related 
United Press International story on the 
same subject. 

On a day when we debate the imposi- 
tion of a 10-percent surtax on the Amer- 
ican people, it seems unbelievable that 
we can be spending millions on programs 
such as this one. 

Poverty PROJECT USING GANGS ANGERS 

MAYOR AND POLICE IN CHICAGO 

WASHINGTON.—A Senate investigator testi- 
fied today that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity paid members of two Chicago street 
gangs up to $58 a week in stipends in an 
effort to prevent trouble on the South Side. 

John J. Walsh, staf investigator for the 
Senate Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, told the panel basic stipend of $45 
per week was paid to gang members for 
merely attending classes at OEO training 
centers for five hours a day, five days a week. 
Trainees also were allowed $3 a week for 
transportation and up to $10 a week in they 
had dependents. 

Walsh was the opening witness as the 
committee began five days of hearings to 
determine if OEO funds were used as a 
“payoff” to gangs to buy peace on Chicago’s 
strife-torn streets. 

Walsh introduced evidence he said showed 
that gang leaders demanded nearly complete 
control over the program, including selection 
of teachers and all sub-professional workers, 
“and the OEO acceded to these demands.” 

In addition, Walsh said the OEO agreed 
as part of the program to preserve the struc- 
ture of the gangs, rather than try to break 
them up. He said it appeared that staff mem- 
bers were selected on the basis of “status in 
the gang itself with the more important 
gang members taking the higher paying 
jobs.” 

Walsh said the OEO recruited 499 young 
men for the program when classes began on 
Sept. 22, 1967. But by the time it had ended, 
160 were left. The OEO, he said, found jobs 
for 204 of them, but only 83 were placed and 
20 of them terminated “for various reasons” 
when the program ended on May 17, 1968. 

Walsh said one of the conditions for ap- 
proval of the $927,341 OEO grant for the 
eight-month program was that the two gangs, 
the Blackstone Rangers and the Disciples, 
sign a truce. 

He said the truce was signed by repre- 
sentatives of the two gangs on April 22, 1967. 

One of the OEO expenditures during the 
program, Walsh said was $5,000 “used to pro- 
vide an outing for members of the Black- 
stone Rangers and the Disciples“ on a local 
holiday known as Bud Billiken Day. 

WASHINGTON.—The Senate Investigations 
Subcommittee launched a study today of 
links between the Federal Government and 
two Chicago street gangs. 

Chairman John L. McClellan, D-Ark., wants 
to know whether a grant of almost $1 million 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) 
was, in fact, a payoff to buy peace between 
the “Blackstone Rangers” and the “East 
Side Disciples.” 

McClellan had no quarrel with any project 
to reach street gang members, improve their 
education and train them for jobs. His ques- 
tion was whether the Chicago operation fol- 
lowed those lines. 

The OEO grant went to the Woodlawn 
organization, a civic group which was to 
provide the basic education and job training 
for about 800 members of the two gangs. 
The grant was extended once, through this 
month, and OEO has been asked for a longer 
renewal, 
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Crrcaco.—They are called “Teen Gangs,” 
but their leaders are now in their 20's, and 
appear to be acquiring the “professionalism” 
of the Chicago mobsters of 40 years ago. 

Few people dispute the power the Black- 
stone Rangers and East Side Disciples have 
on the potentially explosive South Side Negro 
ghettos. 

Ranger leaders say they have as many as 
1,000 Negro youths in their ranks prowling 
the Woodlawn area. The Disciples claim about 
half that number. 

Between them, according to police, the 
gangs have accounted for more than 28 
killings so far this year. The slayings usually 
involve defectors and youths who refuse to 
join the gangs, police say. 

Gangland-style assassinations are not un- 
common, according to authorities. Police said 
they were invited to watch an attempted 
assassination in May of Disciple leader David 
Barksdale. 

Barksdale told police to follow his car, and, 
as he turned a corner, a dozen youths ran 
into the street and began firing into the 
Disciple leader's car. 

Barksdale was unharmed, and three youths 
reputed to be Rangers were arrested. Police 
said one of them had check stubs showing 
he worked for the Woodlawn organization, 
which operated the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity-fund program under Senate in- 
vestigation. 


Poverty PROJECT UsING GANGS ANGERS 
MAYOR AND POLICE IN CHICAGO: YOUTHS 
GET LARGELY FREE HAND IN RUNNING $1 
MILLION EFFORT; SENATE Unir To BEGIN 
Inquiry 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

Wasxincton.—At 10:30 p.m. on a hot night 
last July, five poorly dressed Negroes on a 
secret mission arrived in racially tense Chi- 
cago from Los Angeles. The visitors checked 
into the Pick Congress Hotel, identified 
themselves as Federal agents, shooed bell- 
hops away and went quickly upstairs to oc- 
cupy three reserved rooms. 

The appearance of the mysterious guests 
startled hotel clerks, for the Pick Congress 
isn’t ordinarily frequented by ill-clad Ne- 
groes. Detroit was burning, and rumors were 
circulating that Chicago might “blow” next. 
Hotel security officer Paul Kaplan called the 
police. 

His instincts were sound. One guest was 
carrying two revolvers plus 30 rounds of am- 
munition, and several had been involved in 
the 1965 Watts riots or were branded with 
police records. Yet all had just been inform- 
ally deputized by the poverty-fighting Office 
of Economic Opportunity as Federal “con- 
sultants” to head off rumored warfare be- 
tween two Chicago street gangs—clashes that 
could have ignited full-scale rioting. Having 
watched Watts burn, the consultants were 
supposed to convince their black brothers 
that ghetto-burning doesn’t promote legi- 
timate Negro aspirations. The Watts con- 
tingent promptly held a hotel room confab 
with representatives of the Chicago gangs. 

SENATE HEARINGS SCHEDULED 

If Security officer Kaplan hadn’t called the 
police, the mission might have remained 
secret. (The OEO subsequently prevailed on 
a Chicago civic organization to pick up the 
consultants’ travel and hotel bills so they 
didn't appear on Government expense ac- 
counts.) But when police arrived, the secret 
popped, and the circumstances under which 
this happened fueled suspicions among some 
Chicago police officers that Washington’s 
antipoverty warriors may sometimes increase 
the likelihood of riots; one such officer will 
testify at hearings starting tomorrow by Ar- 
kansas Sen, John McClellan’s investigations 
subcommitee, the panel designated by the 
Senate to pinpoint causes of racial disorder. 

The police cay that what particularly 
aroused their suspicions was the surprising 
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readiness of one consultant to volunteer his 
guns and ammunition when the police 
knocked. Also, they add, marijuana that could 
have been tossed out the window was found 
in one consultant's room, To Lt. Edward 
Buckney of the gang intelligence unit, the 
circumstances suggested a plot to trap the 
police into making riot-provoking arrests. 

Hence the police overlooked the violations 
and let the consultants go. 

As things turned out, there was no big 
blowup in Chicago last summer. And one 
police officer detected a more peaceful at- 
mosphere among the warring gangs soon after 
the mission from Watts. But no one can be 
sure how much, if any, credit the visiting 
delegation deserves for this outcome. 

In any case, the morning after the police 
called at the consultants’ hotel rooms, an 
agitated Mayor Richard Daley was on the 
phone to antipoverty boss Sargent Shriver, 
now ambassador to France. According to 
testimony last week at a closed-door Civil 
Service Commission hearing, the mayor de- 
manded the dismissal of Jerome S. Bernstein, 
a Washington-based official of the OEO's 
manpower division; Mr. Bernstein was chiefly 
responsible for bringing the Watts group to 
Chicago and for unorthodox poverty-fighting 
tactics, including a gang-operated job train- 
ing project, that annoyed the mayor. Mr. 

Bernstein, a bearded 280-pound psychologist, 
was transferred to another job in the agency, 
but he refused to go and the OEO sacked 
him. 

TOO INNOVATIVE? 

Mr. Bernstein claims he was fired for 
political reasons and says he resisted transfer 
to protest the OEO’s lack of nerve in stand- 
ing up to pressure. His appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission for reinstatement to his 
job is rapidly becoming a cause celebre with- 
in the poverty agency; activists contend 
there’s little hope of reaching ghetto resi- 
dents if bureaucratic timidity is allowed to 
suppress daring innovations. 

In Sen, McCilellan’s conservative view, the 
OEO was entirely too innovative in dealing 
with the two Chicago gangs, known as the 
Blackstone Rangers and the East Side Disci- 
ples. The Rangers are perhaps the biggest 
and best-organized gang in the nation, divid- 
ing sovereignty with the Disciples over well- 
defined “turfs” in the Woodlawn community 
of south central Chicago, an area embracing 
125,000 people, mostly Negroes. The rival 
gangs traffic in arms, shake down merchants 
and recruit members down to the age of nine, 
according to police, Officers assert the gangs 
account for scores of shootings, stabbings 
and vicious beatings. 

Over the years, almost every Federal and 
city uplift agency had tried with little suc- 
cess to turn the gang leaders from destructive 
to constructive activity. So when project 
manager Bernstein began in 1966 to develop 
a $1 million experimental job-training proj- 
ect for gang members, he first had to over- 
come the gang leaders’ resistance. Every- 
body and his brother had dealt with them 
before,“ he explains. One fellow even asked 
me, ‘Are we gonna have to put up with more 
of them social workers asking about our ids 
and egos? 

To flatter those status- seeking egos, psy- 
chologist Bernstein cooked up several unique 
ploys, including a flying trip by briefcase- 
carrying gangs leaders to negotiate details 
of the training project at a secret meeting in 
April 1967 at the Ben Franklin hotel in 
Philadelphia—a site chosen for no particular 
reason. He also extracted signatures of gang 
chieftains on a crude truce document pledg- 
ing the Rangers and Disciples not to use fire- 
arms. “It is understood that if shots are fired, 
it will indanger (sic) the total manpower 
proposal,” the document reads. 

What's more, project manager Bernstein 
agreed to let the gangs run the job training. 
They were to supply most of the instructors 
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(at salaries up to $6,500 a year), recruit 
trainees (at training stipends of $45 to $58 
for a 25-hour week) and collect recruiting 
bonuses. In effect, this meant that school 
dropouts unable to get jobs were going to 
teach younger school dropouts. 

To hurry the learning process, Mr. Bern- 
stein made plans to employ gang discipline, 
reinforced by bonuses to instructors, incen- 
tive payments for achievement to trainees 
and, as he expected, unauthorized kickbacks 
up through the gang structure to the leaders. 
“T had a system set up so that the whole gang 
leadership would strong-arm the rank and 
file,” he explains. “Each higher-level guy 
would put pressure on the guy below.” 


ASSESSING RESULTS 


The OEO went ahead and committed nearly 
$1 million for the project last summer, and 
four training centers began operations in 
September. Officials concede that results up 
to now hardly match expectations. For each 
of the 84 trainees placed in a job, the Gov- 
ernment has spent $12,338. During the course 
of the program, 37 instructors or trainees 
have been indicted for various crimes, includ- 
ing murder; so far, though, only one accused 
gang member has been found guilty. Friends 
of the project say the indictments resulted 
from indiscriminate police arrests and 
harassment; critics trace the low conviction 
rate to intimidation of witnesses by gang 
hoodlums, 

Alan Beals, OEO director for the Great 
Lakes region, concedes the training project 
is “high-risk” but calls it “an important 
program to reach a potentially explosive fac- 
tion of our nation’s poor.” In recognition of 
the problems, the agency ordered a tighten- 
ing-up of the project's administration in 
January. Now it is considering whether to 
provide funds for a second year of operation. 

For his part, Mr. Bernstein isn't particu- 
larly concerned about reports of drinking, 
drug use, gambling and other disciplinary 
problems at the Federal financed training 
centers. “Until we recognize that these 
things routinely go on at this level of so- 
ciety we'll never be able to deal with the 
problem,“ he asserts. 

“In effect, we told these gangs, ‘If you 
guys really want to make it, here’s a million 
bucks. See what you can do.’ For the first 
time in their lives, these guys were given a 
stake in their destiny. For the first time they 
had something to lose.” 


PAYING FOR PEACE 


To Sen. McClellan, this approach sounds 
perilously close to bribing gang leaders to 
keep the peace Mayor Daley agrees, private- 
ly denouncing the project as a “disgrace.” 
But if the training grants were intended as 
peace-keeping bribes, the effect soon wore 
off. Within weeks after Washington commit- 
ted funds for the project, 100 belligerent 
Rangers marched through the Disciples’ 
“turf”; in gangs code it was a declaration 
of war. 

Starting on July 22, tensions heightened, 
fire bombs burst and rumors flew. The Rev. 
Arthur Brazier, president of the community 
organization that oversees the training proj- 
ect, warned of increasing black nationalist 
activity on Chicago's south side. Commander 
William B. Griffin of the third police district 
heard that agitators from Detroit were trying 
to provoke violence. Alarmed by the reports, 
OEO higher-ups authorized project manager 
Bernstein to call in the black militants from 
Watts. But instead of the two Mr. Bernstein 
expected, five showed up. 

The Pick Congress Hotel in downtown 
Chicago was chosen as the meeting place for 
the Watts visitors and the Chicago gang 
leaders because Washington feared to send 
the consultants into Woodlawn; if riots 
erupted, city hall would surely blame the 
antipoverty warriors, officials reasoned. 

Observers differ on how much, if any, cred- 
it should be assigned to the Watts group for 
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damping down Chicago tensions, Command- 
er Griffin has said he subsequently noted a 
cooperative spirit among gang members, but 
other members of the Chicago police force 
clearly saw more harm than good in the 
consultants’ visit. 

The gang benefited, in any case, from the 
turn toward peace. Once tensions lessened, 
Mr. Bernstein approved the use of gang lead- 
ers as paid community workers for the train- 
ing project, These jobs had originally been 
intended for students from the University 
of Chicago. 


THE FIRST MARTIN LUTHER KING 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I was privileged to attend a ceremony in 
the Speaker’s offices this afternoon at 
which the first Martin Luther King 
scholarships were awarded to two Notre 
Dame University students. These schol- 
arships, which will be three each year in 
the future, have been given in perpetuity 
by Mr. and Mrs. John J. Bundschuh, Jr. 
of Scarsdale, N.Y., in honor of the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Mr. Bundschuh decided to endow these 
scholarships the night of Dr. King’s as- 
sassination, in this way and in some 
small measure, hoping to make possible 
the blessings of America to these and 
future students in the name of Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

The presentation today was also at- 
tended by Mr. and Mrs. Bundschuh and 
their daughter, Secretary Robert Weaver 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and Father Edmund P. 
Joyce, vice president of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity. The first recipients of the schol- 
arships are Mr. Harold Stanley Rush of 
Chicago and Mr. Christopher O. Wycliff 
of Washington. 

Mrs. Coretta King was not able to be 
present but in a letter to Mr. Bundschuh - 
she expressed the hope that “the recip- 
ients of the awards will live in the spirit 
of love and devotion to justice which 
truly honor the ideals for which my hus- 
band gave his life.” 

In addition, President Johnson wrote 
a letter to Speaker McCormack on this 
occasion, and I am taking the liberty of 
including it in the Recorp at this point: 

THE WHITE House, 
Washington, June 20, 1968. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: I was. delighted to hear that you 
will be three scholarships which 
the University of Notre Dame has established 
to honor the memory of the Reverend Dr. 
Martin Luther King. 

There is no finer way to perpetuate the 
legacy of this leader than through the youth 
of this land. Much of his life was devoted 
to opening doors of opportunity equally for 
all young Americans. It is fitting that these 
scholarships will continue to open those 
doors in his name. 

Please convey my warmest wishes to our 
good friend, Father Hesburgh, and to all who 
made possible this worthy monument, 

Sincerely, 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
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FEDERAL AID PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN R. DELLENBACK 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Governor Rockefeller of New York last 
Tuesday proposed a totally new system 
for distributing Federal funds to States 
and localities. 

What he said was so sound and so full 
of promise for the future of this country 
that I insert here the principal portion 
of the Governor’s address: 


The present system severely retards the 
capacity of America’s federal system to meet 
today’s needs. 

The problems in the present federal aid 
system are inherent; tinkering with it, add- 
ing more coordinating mechanisms, will not 
make it work. 

I therefore propose that the categorical 
grant-in-aid, the basis of the present system, 
be replaced by a totally new system composed 
of the following three elements: 

1. Direct per-capita federal payments to 
states and cities, the amount to be based on 
population and tax effort without federal 
restrictions as to use; 

2. Broad grants based on functions, such 
as education, health, crime control and law 
enforcement; 

3. Limited special-purpose categorical 
grants-in-ald in specific areas of national 
interest where there is a need for innova- 
tion and experimentation. 

This new flexible aid system would utilize 
rather than waste, promote rather than cur- 
tail unique strengths and capacities of each 
level of government—federal, state and local. 

It would stimulate creative leadership at 
the state and local levels to develop new pro- 
grams to meet today’s needs and avoid cre- 
ating new problems for the future. 

The present federal aid system, designed 
for the 1930’s has become wasteful and stag- 
nant. 

Today, there are some 400 authorizations 
for some 220 grant-in-aid programs. From 
1964 to 1966 alone, 46 new programs in- 
volving 160 new authorizations were added. 

With each new program came separate 
eligibility standards, separate regulations, 
separate appropriations. 

The system has become so complex that 
the major challenge becomes not the meet- 
ing of the problem but getting through the 
bureaucracy. 

The cost to the federal government alone 
of just administering these programs has 
been estimated at over $400 million—to say 
nothing of the administrative costs to states 
and localities. 

In an effort to try to inform states and 
localities of available federal aid, numerous 
catalogues of federal aid programs have been 
compiled in the last few years. Then it be- 
came necessary to prepare a catalogue of the 
catalogues. 

The simple fact is that the needs and 
hopes of our people cannot be split into 400 
programs. 

Neither can they be met by detailed pro- 
grams drawn up in Washington; no such 
program can possibly provide the flexibility 
to states and localities which is essential if 
they are to be able to meet their most urgent 
needs, 

The problems confronting this nation de- 
mand the fullest and wisest use of all re- 
sources. At present, the productive power, 
initiative and innovation at the state and 
local level is not being fully utilized. The 
present federal grant-in-aid system is, in 
fact, curtailing it. 
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The new system of federal assistance 
which I am p is based on and would 
promote the dynamics of the federal system. 

It would give the states and localities the 
flexibility they need to mobilize most effec- 
tively and to utilize resources to solve prob- 
lems. At the same time, it would give to the 
federal government the mechanism it needs 
to promote action in those areas which are 
of urgent national priority. This proposed 
new system was recommended by the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, of which I have the honor to be 
a member. 

I would stress that, as an essential element 
of a new federal aid system, per-capita gen- 
eral purpose payments should go not just to 
the states, but also directly to cities. 

Over the past few years, there has been 
much debate over whether such aid should 
go directly to localities or whether it should 
go only to the states. The time for this debate 
is over. We must devise a plan that can win 
agreement and that will meet our basic re- 
quirements and then we must move. Too 
often, Mayors and Governors find themselves 
opposing each other on proposed Congres- 
sional legislation. The net effect is that noth- 
ing happens, even though both states and 
cities may urgently need action on the legis- 
lation. The new system of federal aid that I 
have proposed can, in my opinion, win agree- 
ment and will meet our basic requirements. 

A per-capita program adjusted for tax 
effort and special needs would provide 
equalization of the nation’s fiscal resources 
and, above all, the flexibility so urgently 
needed if states and cities are to meet their 
most pressing problems, 

Over the past few years, there has been 
much discussion of the present federal cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid system. But, too often, 
the question is treated solely in fiscal terms, 
ignoring the basic question—how can we 
make our federal system work most effec- 
tively even with the present fiscal resources 
available to it? 

The excessive emphasis on the fiscal 
aspect has led some to believe that we can- 
not take action to develop a new federal aid 
system until the war in Vietnam is over and 
additional federal funds become available. 

In my opinion, this ignores the funda- 
mental principle of making our federal sys- 
tem work. We cannot wait to implement a 
new system of federal aid. In fact, we do not 
need to wait. We can, next year, begin to 
consolidate separate grant-in-aid programs 
into broad functional grants. This has al- 
ready been started in the area of health. 

We can also inaugurate a per-capita as- 
sistance program which would be financed 
out of the normal growth in federal rev- 
enues. Obviously, in the present inflationary 
period, such a program would have to be 
relatively small to start with, but this is 
not reason for postponing the enactment of 
the basic program. 

In fact, were we to have such a program 
at this time, when the funding of various 
federal programs is being cut or postponed, 
a per-capita assistance program would mean 
that a particular state or city would have 
the flexibility to use some of the funds from 
the per-capita assistance program to pick up 
the of a particularly urgent pro- 
1 which the federal government had cut 
back. 

I do not minimize the difficulty of achiev- 
ing a complete overhaul of the way in 
which our federal government now dis- 
tributes federal aid. The very fact we must 
deal with some 400 authorizations is proof 
enough that the task is not easy. 

But though the challenge is great—the 
stakes are even greater. For what we must 
do is make the federal system of government 
work to its greatest capacity—so that it 
stimulates the resources and leadership 
necessary to meet the needs of this country 


and its citizens. 
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GUN CONTROL RESTRICTIONS NOT 
REALISTIC 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, like all 
Americans, I deplored the assassination 
of Senator Robert Kennedy. However, 
the strong demands for registration and 
control of firearms which have deluged 
Congress are not realistic. 

I have steadfastly maintained that 
gun control is primarily a State and 
local matter. It is the responsibility of 
the States, not Congress, to legislate 
gun laws best fitting their needs for gov- 
erning the local sale, registration, and 
possession of firearms. 

An excellent editorial pointing out the 
fallacy of arguments for Federal regis- 
tration and control of firearms has been 
written by Donald L. Cammack, editor 
and publisher of the Buffalo Times Her- 
ald, Buffalo, S. Dak. 

I am inserting a copy of the editorial 
at this point in the Recorp and com- 
mend it to my colleagues, as follows: 

RESTRICTIONS Woutp Hrr WRONG PEOPLE 


Following the assassination of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, there is again a strong 
demand for registration and control of fire- 
arms. Most honest users of guns go along 
with registration of handguns which may be 
used as concealed weapons, and most states 
have registration provisions which require 
a permit to carry such a weapon. 

However, how many people who would be 
apt to use a gun for robbery or murder 
would use a gun registered in their name? 

It seems to us that stringent federal con- 
trols on guns would lead to eventual pro- 
hibition of gun use by the average citizen, 
without specific permission at a specific time. 
This eventually would serve one primary 
purpose. It would make every isolated home 
or every woman at home alone a sitting duck 
for the criminal bent on robbery or worse. 
It would provide an almost absolute guar- 
antee that an armed criminal could proceed 
with his crime unmolested. And anyone but 
the extremely naive knows in his heart that 
the criminal will provide himself with the 
Weapon necessary to his trade—through 
theft, black market, or smuggling. 

At present, a large percentage of cars and 
pickups standing on the streets in Buffalo, 
and in other towns in the western United 
States, have at least one rifle in plain sight 
in a rack in the vehicle. And in a large ma- 
jority of homes in this part of the country, 
at least one rifle hangs close to the door, for 
use against varmints and for use in the 
legitimate sport of game hunting. And don't 
think for a minute that the fact that the 
rifle is there, and that a man with a crime 
in mind knows it’s there, and knows that 
it would be used to defend the premises in 
case of necessity, are not a factor in the low 
rate of crimes of violence in the area. 

In our opinion, the panic over private 
ownership of guns is reminiscent of prohibi- 
tion, and strong gun laws would very prob- 
ably result in the same type of fiasco that 
prohibition did, concentrating all firearms 
under the illegal control of criminal syndi- 
cates. 

A notable feature in the gun controversy 
is that youth who have been trained in the 

r use of firearms, safety and respon- 
sibility for their actions with a weapon, are 
seldom involved in crime with a gun. 

Rather than controlling the weapon, which 
in itself is innocent, it would be far more 
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effective to take a more realistic approach to 
law enforcement under present laws, which 
in most states include registration and per- 
mits for handguns. A freer hand for police 
in “stop and frisk” actions where suspicion 
exists, and the deterrent force of an assur- 
ance that lawbreakers will be speedily tried 
and will answer for their crimes, instead of 
being coddled under phony rights“ would 
stop many from entering a life of crime. 

Last, but far from least, a cleaning up of 
television and other mass media infiuences 
on youth, which during the past two decades 
has drifted more and more into a sphere of 
violent death and violent action would trend 
toward a saner outlook on life by our younger 
folks, many of whom have been “killing” 
their friends with toy guns since babyhood, 
with no real realization of the permanence of 
violent death. 

Registration of guns, in our opinion, would 
be no more effective in stopping political 
assassination than drivers registration laws 
have been in stopping the mounting toll on 
our nation’s highways. 

Man, the factor behind the crime, is the 
answer. Until the glamour and profit can be 
taken out of crime by a certainty of punish- 
ment, the source of murder weapons will not 
be stifled by registration and regulation of 
the honest man’s weapons, 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE—YET 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
dulgence of civil disobedience in our 
country has borne its fruit. As always, 
where law ends some type of tyranny 
begins. In our day we have experienced 
the tyranny of the riot and mobocracy. 
Whenever there is a vacuum caused by 
the lack of responsible leadership the end 
result is extremism of some kind. Para- 
doxically, ours is a nation apparently 
abounding with laws, yet teeming with 
crime and lawlessness. 

I believe we owe it to our ancestors to 
preserve the American heritage delivered 
to our care. But even more, we owe it to 
our posterity not to allow their inherit- 
ance to be destroyed. 

This is exactly the warning of the edi- 
torial in the Birmingham News of June 
9, 1968, and I commend it in its entirety 
to my colleagues, as follows: 

Tr's Nor Too Late—Yer 

One voice alone will not make the differ- 
ence, not this voice or any other. 

But the chorus of voices swelling up from 
this land—voices of the famous and the 
anonymous, of public officials and private 
citizens, of editorial writers and the “man in 
the street”—will be heard. 

The President of the United States cannot 
fail to hear it. He must not fail to heed it. 

The voice—this anguished national voice, 
full of tears and full of concern for the future 
of a country which two centuries of blood 
and love and work built to greatness—de- 
mands that the President use all the power 
and the persuasion of his office to put an end 
to permissive tolerance of conduct which 
threatens to reduce the United States of 
America to ruin. 

On May 8, 1968, Birmingham News Pub- 
Usher Clarence B. Hanson Jr. sent a telegram 
to President John F. Kennedy. It said, in 
part: 
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“Birmingham expects that you as President 
of all the people will use your office to en- 
courage maintenance of law and order at all 
times.” 

Birmingham had just voted to change its 
form of government and had just elected a 
new mayor, Albert Boutwell, who had pledged 
immediate attention “to resolving the difi- 
culties that face us” as soon as the new gov- 
ernment’s authority—then being challenged 
in court by the former government—was un- 
disputed. 

But Dr. Martin Luther King and other 
leaders refused to halt street demonstrations 
to give the new government time and oppor- 
tunity to act. 

Then-Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy said 
that the demonstrations were ill-timed; that 
law and court orders must be sustained; 
that questions of justice should be settled in 
court, not in the streets. Atty. Gen. Kennedy 
acknowledged publicly that Mayor Boutwell 
“already has made clear his intention to 
resolve the difficulties facing (Birming- 
ham).” 

“That is the ‘picture’ today, Mr. President,” 
Mr. Hanson’s telegram said. “But apparently 
if there is to be order, and respect for law, 
and proper procedure through the courts as 
well as sincere white effort to meet this prob- 
lem cooperatively, you, Sir, must be the one 
to bring it.” 

President Kennedy did not act to end the 
demonstrations, which in time led to violence 
and which set off a wave of “civil dis- 
obedience” which plagues the nation to this 
day. 

In the five years since that telegram was 
sent, lawlessness and disorder have grown 
yearly. And the greatest tragedy of all is 
that Americans have come to shrug their 
shoulders, to count themselves helpless to 
do anything about it. 

President Kennedy is dead, the victim of an 
assassin’s bullet. 

Dr, King is dead, the victim of an assassin’s 
bullet. 

And now Robert Kennedy is dead, the vic- 
tim of an assassin’s bullet. 

Are assassins to be the determinators of 
America’s future? Is unchecked lawlessness 
to destroy a system founded on respect for the 
law? Is license to undermine responsible 
exercise of rights? 

The Birmingham News believes now as it 
believed five years ago that the President of 
the United States has the responsibility and 
the power to act decisively to insure domestic 
transquillity. 

That action must be more than appoint- 
ment of a commission to examine the source 
of flames which already are licking at the 
national structure. It is good and useful to 
study the causes of the fire—but it is urgent, 
in the meantime, to turn the hoses on it. 

The murder of Robert Kennedy is only the 
latest stinging wound to a lacerated na- 
tional body. How much more must we suffer 
before someone has guts enough to stand 
up and say “Stop!” to those who slash and 
spit in the face of America? 

President Lyndon Johnson can begin with 
those who have massed in Washington to 
shake their fists at the country. 

Tell the leaders of the Poor People’s 
Campaign, Mr. President: 

That the United States does care about 
the poor; does pledge itself to programs to 
give every American a richer share in its 
material wealth as well as its freedoms, 

hat the lie claim that efforts have not 
been made, are not being made, will not be 
made by “white America” to eliminate dis- 
crimination, to improve the lot of minorities; 
who say that conditions for black men in 
America not only are no better than they 
used to be but are worse and more hopeless 
than ever. 

Tell them, Sir, that the nation is sym- 
pathetic to the legitimate grievances of the 
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poor, but that the nation is tired of the 
abuse some of the leaders of this campaign 
heap upon it. 

Listen to Rev. James Bevel: “I feel no re- 
sponsibility to a nation-state. I represent 
conscious energy, which is a universal phe- 
nomena, As a result, I don't get too excited 
when I see a rag on a stick called a flag.” 

Tell him, Mr. President, for all the Ameri- 
cans who do feel a responsibility to America 
and who do “get excited” by the American 
flag, that he goes too far. 

See Rev. James Groppi, a priest, point his 
finger at the U.S. attorney general and say: 
“If we have to turn the capital upside down— 
brother, I’m all for it.” 

Listen to the cheers which fill the attorney 
general's office when a Puerto Rican promises 
that “we haven't got any money, dad, but we 
got matches.” 

Tell them, Mr. President, what you told the 
American people after the murder of Sen. 
Kennedy—that unless Americans learn to 
live under the law, then all we cherish is im- 
Periled, all the hopes of doing something 
about the problems which face us will evapo- 
rate. 

Ask then, Sir, if there are no voices of re- 
spected, responsible leaders of both races 
which will speak up for reason and order in 
our national life. 

The people of the United States are in no 
mood for more of the misconduct of an ex- 
tremist few—whether they are on college 
campuses seeking to terrorize an adminis- 
tration into submission or in city streets 
burning property and looting stores or as- 
saulting citizens. 

The people demand that the President 
make it clear that the time for looking the 
other way is past: That from this day on 
those who violate the law, however “moral” 
their motivation, those who sow subversion 
and disorder, must expect to be dealt with 
accordingly. 

We cannot let go unchallenged those who 
seek to destroy America, who attack the 
foundations of a system of government 
which, for all its imperfections, is the best 
ever deyised—and which still has the devoted 
support of an overwhelming majority of 
Americans of every race and creed and politi- 
cal persuasion. 

If something is not done to check extrem- 
ism, to rally Americans to a new sense of 
patriotism and purpose, then this country is 
in grave trouble. 

It is the President's responsibility, and the 
responsibility of every American who values 
America, to do now whatever can be done to 
shake the nation to its senses. 

The best possible monument to Sen. Ken- 
nedy would be the restoration of a climate 
in which every American could feel safe in 
his person and his property and his right to 
hold and responsibly express political views; 
in which our differences can be aired 
reasonably and decisions made reasonably 
and reasonable steps be taken to make a 
great nation ever greater for all its citizens. 

It is not too late—yet. 


“SENSIBILITY DAY” 


HON. SAM GIBBONS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was declared “Solidarity Day” in Wash- 
ington by a group staging a mass dem- 
onstration here. Since they have made 
their demands known, there is no rea- 
sonable justification for further demon- 
strations. 
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The permit authorizing their camp-in 
expires on June 23. On that day I urge 
the demonstrators to observe a “Sensibil- 
ity Day” by obeying the laws and regu- 
lations governing camp-ins on public 
property and by returning to their home 
areas. 


SHARP NOSE: THE LAST GREAT 
CHIEF OF THE NORTHERN ARAP- 
AHOES 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, on the 
18th of June I delivered a speech on the 
100th anniversary of the Wind River 
Indian Reservation entitled Wind 
River’s Hundredth Anniversary: A Rec- 
ord of Accomplishment.” In my remarks 
I paid well-deserved praise to the great 
chief of the Shoshone Indians, Chief 
Washakie, who had signed the treaty of 
1868 creating the Wind River Reserva- 
tion. 

Having been instrumental in securing 
the headstone for the grave of another 
great Indian of the Wind River Reserva- 
tion—the Northern Arapahoe monarch 
chief—Sharp Nose, I was interested in 
a splendid writeup on this Indian’s life 
and accomplishments which appeared in 
the June 12, 1968, Riverton Ranger. 

The writeup was the occasion of the 
Flag Day memorial service which 
honored the great Arapahoe chief and 
at which the headstone provided by the 
Department of the Army was unveiled. 
Chief Sharp Nose had been an Indian 
scout under General Crook. 

Sharp Nose was a man of intellectual 
and physical power. The Riverton Ranger 
described him as 5 feet, 11 inches tall, 
broad-shouldered and muscular, weigh- 
ing 197 pounds and having a bronze com- 
plexion, black eagle eyes, and long black 
hair. 

That he was a man of immense physi- 
cal courage is attested to by his rank 
within the Northern Arapahoes. The 
rank of monarch chief is not ordained 
by inheritance, but goes to the bravest 
and strongest of the chiefs. 

Sharp Nose was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Carlisle Indian 
School in Pennyslvania and, tragically, 
lost a son there to pneumonia. 

Colonel Woodward, relating to his ex- 
periences with Sharp Nose in 1868, called 
him, “a very forceful figure with dex- 
terity of the mind with no deviations.” 

The last treaty signed by the last great 
Indian chiefs, Washakie and Sharp Nose, 
was in April of 1869 when the Indians 
sold 10 square miles of land near the 
present city of Thermopolis. These two 
men who loom so large in Western his- 
tory were the last chiefs of the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe tribes. Each tribe now has 
a council of six to speak and act for 
members. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the articles from 
the Riverton Ranger to which I have 
referred in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that history may better chronicle the 
life and exploits of the last great chief 
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of the Northern Arapahoes who, with 
Chief Washakie of the Shoshones, should 
be remembered as the 100th anniversary 
of the Wind River Indian Reservation is 
celebrated: 


FLAG Day MEMORIAL Service To Honor CHIEF 
Suarp Nose 


The revered Arapaho Chief Sharp Nose 
will be honored at a special Sharp Nose Me- 
morial ceremony this Friday, June 14—Flag 
Day. 

The ceremony will be held at the Sharp 
Nose Cemetery which is located west on the 
Ethete Highway, turning off west at the 17- 
Mile Crossing, then proceeding north and 
west again. Markers will indicate the route 
to the ceremony. 

The ceremony will begin at 9 a.m. clock 
time. General chairman Marc Dewey calls at- 
tention to the fact that the ceremony is due 
to start promptly at nine o’clock and not on 
Indian time. The general public is being wel- 
comed to the service and picture taking will 
be allowed. 

The ceremony will be both tribal in nature, 
in accordance with Sharp Nose’s great reputa- 
tion as an Indian leader, and with military 
aspects to give recognition to Sharp Nose’s 
nine years of service as a scout and soldier 
with the United States Government. 

Guest speakers for the Friday service in- 
clude Representative William H. Budd of 
Riverton; Clyde Hobbs, Superintendent of the 
Wind River Indian Agency; Jesse Miller, 
Chairman of the Arapaho Tribal Council; 
Wallace St. Clair, Chairman of the Shoshone 
Tribal Council, and Herman St. Clair, repre- 
sentative from the Shoshone Tribe. 

Master of ceremonies will be Bill Shake- 
speare. 

Leader of the 21 gun firing squad will be 
Lloyd Dewey. 

Ministers participating in the service will 
be Father Jerome Zummach of St. Stephens 
Catholic Church and Rev. John W. Day, Jr., 
of St. James Episcopal Church, 

Five American Legion Posts from Fremont 
County will render military honors. These 
include the Arapaho Legion Post 84 with 
Timothy Goggles as Commander, Vincent 
Bell as Vice Commander, and Teddy Miller as 
echo bugler; Ethete Legion Post 86 with Bert 
White-Plume as Commander and Louis 
Aragon as head bugler; Fort Washakie Rich- 
ard Pogue Legion Post 81 with Ernest Posey, 
Jr., as Commander and Harry Svela as Vice 
Commander; Landers Legion Post 83 with 
Mrs, Art Warner as Commander and Art 
Warner as Vice Commander; Riverton Legion 
Post 19 with Ivan Sackman as Commander; 
and Riverton World War I Veterans Barracks 
with Elmer Farrens as Commander, and 
Riverton Veterans of Foreign Wars with Paul 
Brownfield as Commander. 

The Arapaho Legion Auxiliary will place a 
wreath on the Sharp Nose grave. 

All Legionnaires are to be dressed in their 
uniforms or in dress pants, white shirt, and 
black necktie, 

Presenting the memorial flag will be 
Raphael Norse, Wilson Norse, Ernest Sun- 
Rhodes, Joe Norse, Arlo Amos, and Raphael 
Dewey. Recipient of the flag will be Scott 
Dewey. 

The Lord’s Prayer in Indian sign language 
will be presented by three costumed young 
Arapaho children Billie Shangreau, Robin 
Waugh, and Leo Waugh. 

The Arapaho Tribal Flag Anthem will be 
sung by the Ethete Eagle Singers and drum, 
directed by George Quiver. 

The Sharp Nose Memorial Song will be 
presented by the Arapaho Eagle Singers and 
drum. Participating will be Francis Sitting 
Eagle, Charles Oldman, Jesse Oldman, John 
Oldman, James Oldman, David Oldman, Bar- 
ney Oldman, Leonard Oldman, Frank An- 
telope, Ray Nose and Burdick Addison. 

Special Indian dances and performances 
will be presented by tribal groups. Many new 
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costumes and equipment including spears, 
tomahawks, and other Indian regalia has 
been especially made for this ceremony. This 
equipment is delicately hand-carved and in- 
dicates rank in the tribe. Societies participat- 
ing will include the Star Clan with songs by 
Junior Shakespeare of Arapaho and Felix 
Grosebeck of Ethete as president; Lancers 
led by Arnold Headley of Ethete; Spears led 
by Jimmy Oldman of Ethete, and Toma- 
hawks led by John Little of Arapaho. 

Past. and present Queens and attendants 
of the Arapaho and Shoshone Tribes will be 
presented to the audience. 

All Wolf dancers will present the Wolf 
Dances followed by Dancing. 

Arapaho Eagle singer Francis Sitting Eagle 
will present the Warrior's Last Song. 

The Sharp Nose Memorial ceremony will be 
followed by a tribal feast at the Arapaho 
Community Hall. 


SHARP: NOSE; MONARCH CHIEF or THE 


Sharp Nose, the: last great Chief of the 
Northern Arapahoe Tribe—a man who served 
both his people as a leader and the United 
States government as a soldier—a man who 
devoted his energies to providing education 
for Indians and thus was instrumental in 
the establishment of the Carlisle Indian 
School in Pennsylvania—will be accorded 
honors this Friday, Flag Day, in a special 
Sharp Nose Memorial at the site of his grave 
on the Wind River Indian Reservation. 

Sharp Nose was born in 1830 and died June 
12, 1901. He is recalled by oldtimers on the 
Reservation as a man who dictated solidarity 
through his monologue. A resume of his life, 
written by Marc Dewey, pictures Sharp Nose 
as a person of natural intellectual reasoning 
unbiased by his time, Colonel Woodward 
relating to his experiences with Sharp Nose 
in 1868, calls him “a very forceful figure with 
dexterity of the mind with no deviations.” 

Sharp Nose is the Monarch Chief of the 
Arapaho Tribe. He was a warrior chief in the 
most feared warrior society—the Bad Pipe 
Clan or Dog Soldiers. The Dog Soldiers were 
the first line of defense and glorified war. 
They have been compared to the Marine 
Corps of modern society. The Dog Soldiers’ 
war paint was red, white and black with the 
red signifying the Arapaho Tribe, white for 
long life, and black for happiness. 

The position of Monarch Chief among the 
Arapahos is not inherited. It must be ear- 
nestly accomplished by passage through the 
ranks. 

Sharp Nose was not only a head chief of 
the Arapahoes, but was also a soldier. He 
volunteered his services as an Indian Scout 
under General Crook and Second Lieutenant 
H. C. Trouts in 1873. 

His actual military enlistment was in 
March 17, 1877, as a Private in Company A 
of the United States’ Second Cavalry under 
the command of Lieutenant W. P. Clark. He 
continued to reenlist for consecutive six 
month terms for special scout duty with a 
detachment of Indians under the command 
of Second Lieutenant H. D. Maite of the Fifth 
Cavalry and Lieutenant H. L. Bishop. 

While still in the service of the U.S, Goy- 
ernment, Sharp Nose in 1878, settled his peo- 
ple on what is now the Wind River Indian 
Reservation, 

Sharp Nose completed his military duties 
and. was honorably discharged on May 15, 
1884, as a First Sergeant. 

He was five feet 11 inches, tall broad- 
shouldered, muscular, weighed 197 pounds, 
had a bronze complexion, black eagle eyes, 
and long black hair. 

Sharp Nose was an advocate of alloting 
lands to all Arapahoes. 

The last treaty signed by the the last great 
Indian Chiefs Sharp Nose of the Northern 
Arapahoes and Washakie of the Eastern 
Shoshones was on April 21, 1896, at a gen- 
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eral council session at Fort Washakie and 
ceded the Big Hot Springs to the whites. 

In this treaty, the Indians sold ten square 
miles of land near the present site of the 
city of Thermopolis and embracing the Hot 
Springs. Selling price was $60,000. The Sho- 
shones, under Chief Washakie, wanted cash. 
But Chief Sharp Nose requested cattle and 
long-term payments for all enrolled Arapa- 
hoes. 

These two men were the last Chiefs of the 
two tribes. Each tribe now has a Council of 
six to speak and act for them. 

The Arapaho interpreters at this meeting 
were Thomas Crispin and Henry Lee. 

The remaining years of his life were spent 
in working with the government for the good 
of his people. Sharp Nose was very desirous 
of education for the young Indian people. 
Provisions for such education were included 
in one of Sharp Nose’s treaties with the U.S. 
Government and from this the Carlisle In- 
dian School was established. Sharp Nose sent 
one of his sons to the Carlisle School. The boy 
died there of pneumonia and was buried in 
the Carlisle Cemetery. 

Sharp Nose died on June 12, 1901, at 
Painted Wolf's place on the north side of 
the Little Wind River. To the north, on the 
point of a hill, he was buried by his people. 

And it is at this site—67 years and two 
days later—that he will be honored by his 
people who find it fitting to hold the Sharp 
Nose Memorial on Flag Day, 1968. 


TIME TO PUT THE FOOT DOWN 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
widespread civil disorders have awak- 
ened many Americans to the growing 
need for a resounding national return 
to respect for the law by all citizens. Dick 
McKee, editor of Grinding and Finishing 
magazine, wrote a penetrating editorial 
on this subject in the June issue of his 
publication. In my opinion, this brief, 
incisive essay tackles the problem with 
clarity and candor. I ask that it be print- 
ed in the RECORD. 

How Lone a Picnic? 
(By Dick McKee) 

When our kids were learning their man- 
ners, we made one exception: if we were on 
a picnic, the usual amenities were suspended. 
And once in awhile one of them would get 
the idea that a similar suspension could be 
achieved by yelling “Picnic.” Sometimes we'd 
just grin and allow them to go ahead, but 
by no means always. There was never any 
doubt that we could stop the levity by a word. 

Of late, as a nation, we seem to be running 
into a situation where simply yelling the 
right words—riot, civil rights, or police bru- 
tality, for instance—justifies almost any- 


It’s a crime to pick up a color television 
and walk off with it, unless you do it during 
a riot. Then, if anyone interferes with you, 
he’s putting property rights above human 
rights. 

In the name of civil rights, it’s all right to 
take possession of the administration build- 
ing of a private university, send out a list of 
demands, and then hold out until the presi- 
dent and the dean of students capitulate. 

Never mind the rights of the majority of 
students who have paid their own money and 
are working part-time to get their degrees. 
Pay no attention to those who naively think 
that the function of a university faculty is to 
teach, and the function of a student body is 
to learn, 
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It’s all right to gang up on a speaker and 
howl him down, even to force him to duck 
a back alley to avoid harassment, as 
long as you do it in the name of civil 
rights, As to the civil rights of the speaker, 
or of the majority, forget them. In one 
picket’s phrase, they don't exist. 

Now, nobody denies that poor people have 
been getting a raw deal. Whether it is rawer 
than people got, say, in the slums that grew 
up around the factories after the Industrial 
Revolution first came to England is an aca- 
demic question. But students have never had 
it so good. 

However, many of the people who now live 
in suburbia, drive two or more cars and send 
their children to college can do so because 
they worked hard, scrimped and saved, and 
did without. A lot of them went to poor 
schools. Nobody handed them their affluence. 

They're not mad at anybody, but they are 
puzzled, for now, and not taking kindly to 
the idea that it's their fault that others don’t 
have what they have, or that they are some- 
how to blame because college curricula aren't 
what the younger generation thinks they 
should be. 

Many are willing to give, and give gen- 
erously, and to help in other ways if they can 
find out how—but if they once get the idea 
that they’re being held up, their attitudes 
could change and harden up fast. 

This country has had a tradition of going 
along with almost anything until a majority 
actively decides that it ought to be stopped. 
This hasn’t happened yet in civil disorders— 
but if it does, it won't do any good to yell 
“Picnic” or anything else. The picnic will be 
over. 


NIXON NEARS FIRST BALLOT 
VICTORY 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent delegate count in 
the June 24, 1968, issue of Newsweek 
magazine shows Dick Nixon as the 
strongest choice for the Republican 
nomination. The poll of the delegates 
continues to note the strength which 
Richard Nixon draws from all sections 
of the United States. 

I call the results of this poll to the 
attention of my Republican colleagues 
and the American people, as follows: 
THE NEWSWEEK DELEGATE COUNT: RICHARD 

Nrxon Nears TOTAL FOR FIRST-BALLOT 

VICTORY 

With all but 250 of the 1,333 delegates to 
the Republican National Convention now 
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chosen, Richard M. Nixon is in a command- 
ing position to win a first-ballot victory at 
Miami Beach. 

Were the 1968 Republican convention to 
be held today, Nixon would have at least 573 
delegates on the first ballot, and he could 
expect 65 more delegates—the majority 
from the South—to switch to his column at 
the end of that ballot. This would give 
Nixon 638 votes—only 29 short of the num- 
ber he would need to win the nomination. 

At that point, there would be intense 
pressure on any one of four favorite sons— 
Gov. Ronald Reagan, Gov. George Romney, 
Gov, James Rhodes or Sen. John Tower—to 
deliver enough votes to put Nixon over the 
top. In the clamor and urgency of such a 
convention situation, the temptation for at 
least one of the favorite sons to play king- 
maker and switch to Nixon would be almost 
irresistible. Furthermore, if the Republican 
convention should actually go to a second 
ballot, and the favorite sons released their 
delegations to vote at will, Nixon would 
today pick up enough extra delegates to win 
the nomination with more than 700 votes. 

These are the central conclusions that 
emerge from a Newsweek Delegate Count 
taken seven weeks before the opening of the 
Republican convention by Newsweek corre- 
spondents in each state who polled delega- 
tion chairmen and delegates themselves. 


HALF AND HALF 


Among 1,100 Republican delegates now 
chosen, the image of Nixon as “a loser” has 
faded. Half of Nixon’s delegates are now con- 
vinced he can win the Presidential elec- 
tion—despite what the Gallup, Harris and 
other polls show; the other half wants to 
nominate Nixon whether he can win or not. 

Governor Rockefeller's late-late campaign 
for the nomination has thus far brought him 
no significant gain in delegates. The magni- 
tude of his problem is clear: to win, he must 
hold on to his present supporters and some- 
how persuade 415 more to switch and join 
him. 

What could stop Nixon now? The oft- 
mentioned blunder which the ever-careful 
former Vice President has thus far avoided. 
A damaging split over the platform or some 
preliminary convention issue. Or some un- 
foreseen tragedy. 

Nixon could also be stopped if Governor 
Reagan, Governor Rockefeller and those fa- 
vorite sons who actually control votes firmly 
hold their delegates during the first two bal- 
lots. Plainly, Nixon’s followers are nervous 
about his convention staying power. On a 
third ballot, many Nixon delegates would 
scatter. Rockefeller would pick up 150 or so 
quick votes, The other gainer would be Ron- 
ald Reagan, who would inherit more than 
300 Nixon votes. 

Aware of the third-ballot threat, old-pro 
Nixon plans to make sure there won't be a 
third ballot in Miami Beach—or even a sec- 
ond ballot. 


DELEGATE COUNT 


Nixon 


Number of 
delegates 


Rockefeller Reagan Favorite sons Undeter- 


mined 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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THE NEWSWEEK DELEGATE COUNT—Continued 


States Number of Nixon Rockefeller Reagan Favorite sons Undeter- 
delegates mined 
Massachusetts eee F Raab NAS A ere 
Michigan ae [poi a ee. ON mene 
Minnesota 2 — 7726 2s ee Me eee. 
Mississippi... > 720 —: . ñðͤ ß . 
Missouri.. À 24 1 ES, 
Montana 3 14 10 
Nebraska. 8 v16 16 .... 
Nevada 2 1 
New Hampshire = ye Ses a ee eee 
New Jersey.. A WO ENANS 
New Mexico. = ae 
New York... 2 92 3 
North Carol = ¥26 — — 
— ks 33 doe 688). 
n „ TUG LN Se I 2 fe EE Re les (88) 
Oklahoma z y22 12 5 Bartlett. 
etc. J „„ I 
Pennsylvania = 64 
Rhode Island e 
South Carolina „„ e ee 
South Dakota * 
Tennessee. - 
Texas... i 
Utah. — 
Vermon z 
Virginia... 7 
Washington r r .. E S 
West Virginia. e ener 6 
IRE o A RS: E =: 
oming.....--.. vd H 
District of Columb 2 = 
Puerto Rico... e a 8 
Virgin Islands i PES SRT SEES, SERN EEA IR ONS 8 3 
. 11,333 573 252 WOO E E A 77 


1 Needed to win: 667. 
„Delegation named. 


THE TAX SURCHARGE CAN STOP 
PANICS AND THE DOLDRUMS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of House Members an editorial which 
appeared in the Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
Tribune and which urges prompt passage 
of the 10-percent tax surcharge measure. 
Quick passage of the conference report, 
which includes substantial reductions in 
Federal expenditures, is imperative for 
the survival of the American dollar. For- 
tunately, the American dollar is not 
now under attack abroad. It is, however, 
under attack at home. Its strength is 
being enervated by inflationary pressures 
and high interest rates in all sectors of 
our economy. This situation is intoler- 
able. Unless the pressures subside that 
are raising the cost of our goods and 
services—and hence the cost of living 
for all Americans—we can anticipate dis- 
ruption of the economic progress which 
we have been enjoying: 

The editorial follows: 

THE PANIC AND THE DoLDRUMS 

Today's shutdown of the London gold 
market and British and of other gold mar- 
ket. banks should demonstrate to all—if 
there are any doubters left—just how serious 
is the crisis facing the Western World whose 
monetary systems operate on the U.S. dol- 
lar and the British pound. 

It is a crisis of. the utmost proportions, 
And basically it is the integrity of the U.S. 
dollar that is at stake, the British pound 
being a sidekick that was devalued just last 
November. 


The British and other gold markets are 
co-operating in this hour of all-out attack 
on the dollar by closing their markets for 


a cooling-off period. 


As is to be expected, France and the Paris 
gold market is the only hold-out. U.S. trou- 
bles couldn't make France happier. 

Bankers of the six Western European 
“Gold Pool” countries allied with the U.S. 
in seeking to keep the price of gold at $35 
an ounce are to meet in Washington this 
week-end, 

Perhaps they can do better than when 
they met in Switzerland last week-end and 
reaffirmed their support of the $35 price, 
but failed to stem what has developed into 
the wildest gold-buying spree in history. 

Frankly, we're skeptical. We just haven't 
been doing enough to put our financial 
house in order. 

The gold-buying rush abroad is the result 
of spreading conviction that the U.S, govern- 
ment, in one way or another, will be com- 
pelled to devalue the U.S. dollar. Foreigners 
from little people in India to the so-called 
“Gnomes of Zurich” think that after all our 
years of deficit spending at home and abroad, 
the U.S. dollar no longer is as good as gold, 
and they want gold for their dollars, as well 
as for their pounds. 

As the prime example of how we've been 
failing to put our house in order, witness 
what has been happening to the administra- 
tion’s proposal for a tax increase. 

Even with a prospective deficit of near $20 
billion looming in domestic spending (which 
means that many more “printing press” dol- 
lars), the House Ways and Means Committee 
has been sitting on the proposed tax in- 
crease for more than a year. 

Chairman Wilbur Mills demands that be- 
fore taxes are cut the administration must 
cut expenses, and cut deeply. The admin- 
istration says it has cut, but Mr. Mills and 
others in Congress are not satisfied—they 
want deeper cuts. The administration is re- 
sisting. 

Treasury Secretary Fowler told the Senate 
Finance Committee Thursday the tax in- 
crease is essential to “preserve the nation’s 
stability.” And indeed it is. 

But Congress continues to sit in a kind of 
doldrum, not raising taxes or doing much 
to cut government spending. 

The Senate Finance Committee refused to 
add the income tax raiser to another tax bill, 
And the Senate took its time about acting 
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on a bill to remove the “gold cover” from the 
dollar bill—a move to put all our gold stock 
of more than $11 billion behind our dollars 
in international exchange. 

Earlier in the week, even before the most 
frenzied of the foreign gold buying, Senator 
Bennett of Utah likened our predicament to 
@ run on a bank. It took cash, time and 
character, he said, to offset those runs. That's 
what it will take on the government’s part 
now. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s move to 
tighten money by raising the rediscount rate 
one half of one per cent is a step in the right 
direction, 

But Congress must follow up by passing 
a tax increase, fast and of adequate scope. 
And if the administration won’t cut spend- 
ing enough, Congress can do it, 

Neither the U.S. nor the rest of the Free 
World can suffer a successful assault on the 
dollar without grave consequences—the con- 
sequences being international economic 
chaos and possible world-wide depression. 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, AT THE 41ST CONGRESS 
OF THE SLOVAK LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, last month 
in Pittsburgh my distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SAYLOR] ad- 
dressed the 41st Congress of the Slovak 
League of America. 

The credentials of my colleague are 
well known. He is certainly one of the 
outstanding Congressmen among us to- 
day, learned in many areas, but particu- 
larly well informed on the tragic history 
of Eastern Europe. He has seen the suf- 
fering of so many people under the bitter 
weight of communism in that portion of 
the world, and has shown the deepest 
understanding and compassion for these 
people. 

I know that all of my colleagues here 
in the House will profit by reading the 
remarks of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania on that. occasion. It is my great 
pleasure to append them at this point: 

ADDRESS or Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR 

In return for this honor of being with you 
today, I only wish that I could produce for 
you a bright picture for the cause you seek. 
Lord knows you and those in the land of 
your ancestors are most deserving of the ful- 
fillment of your wish. 

You have waited many lifetimes for the 
freedom you seek. You have been patient; 
you have never permitted misfortune to dis- 
courage you. The least you should have 
earned are a hope and a promise. 

I share with you the hope for a better 
day, for without hope there is only resigna- 
tion . . . and defeat. There may as well be 
no tomorrow. 

But I can promise nothing at this time. 
To do otherwise would be to deceive you. 
Oh, when we shunt aside the immediate 
future and look in the direction of horizons 
that are not yet within view, we can all be 
optimistic and confident. We all know in 
our hearts that God will not forever permit 
suppression of the good, the faithful, and the 
determined. 

Yet, regardless of the news that is coming 
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out about reported unrest in Czech-Slovia 
and its impact upon the Communist State, 
deep down we know that the time has not 
yet come for the uprising that will lead those 
brave people to liberation from ruthless 
Soviet domination. It would be heart-warm- 
ing to believe so. It would inspire confidence 
in the oppressed. But we must take special 
care not to cheer into action a gladiator 
not fully prepared against an opponent with 
a decided advantage over him. Especially 
when we ourselves are not ready to help. Nor 
are we going to be ready to help unless we 
face up to the athiestic philosophy, the 
treachery, the duplicity, and the confirmed 
objective of those who have overrun the land 
of your forefathers. 

For 51 years we have had an opportunity 
to study the Communist conspiracy, but— 
sad to say—we have actually helped it 
along more than we have hindered its ad- 
vance. We conceded to Moscow many Euro- 
pean countries who cried and fought for 
freedom when we were in a position to dic- 
tate boundaries and to demand equitable 
treatment for innocent peoples. We invited 
and abetted Red conquest of China though 
Russian troops did not fire a single shot 
in our hostilities with Japan. 

I need not remind you that during those 
years the Kremlin was doing everything pos- 
sible to destroy the spirit and faith of all 
Europeans. They knew where to start with 
religion and education. 

Of 9 bishops in Slovakia, 2 were condemned 
to life imprisonment, 1 was sentenced to 24 
years, 2 to 15 years, and four were confined 
to quarters. Five priests were executed, 240 
of the two thousand priests were imprisoned, 
nine or ten seminaries were closed and the 
other taken under management by the Com- 
munist state. 

More than one thousand priests and 
brothers were deported to concentration 
camps for hard labor, nuns were taken out 
of their work and convents abolished. 1,800 
parish schools and 80 catholic high schools 
were dissolved and 8 catholic publishing 
houses were confiscated. 

Looking back, the wonder of it all is that 
the spirit of independence could remain 
aflame for so long in the face of this ex- 
tensive effort to destroy the very thought of 
free men and the very thought of God Him- 
self. 

But America has been slow to learn from 
these experiences. 

And for almost a quarter century we have 
allowed Communist conspirators to do just 
about everything they have wanted in our 
very own country. These are harsh words, 
but they are deliberate. Their substantiation 
is in the record. I recently read over an 
analysis of what was presented as the Com- 
munist program of action for overthrowing 
capitalism, Here are some of the guidelines 
emphasized in that program. 

1. Preach atheism; 2. Destroy patriotism; 
3. Create disrespect for policemen; 4. Increase 
trade with Russia; 5. Peace at any price. 
Now, let’s take them separately. 

Preach atheism.— Well, now, could any 
such scheme succeed in a Christian country 
whose fundamental principle is that God is 
supreme? Whose declaration of independence 
stated that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights? 
Whose highest legislative bodies open each 
session with a prayer? 

Could such a scheme succeed in America? 
It cannot, and eventually it will be defeated. 
But meanwhile it has come a long way. Since 
the famous—or infamous—Supreme Court 
decision on prayer in school, we have seen 
the Christmas scene disappear from many 
school houses, hymns silenced, and the name 
of God banned in the classroom. A New York 
school principal was upheld when he pro- 
hibited the right to recite this verse: 
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“Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you God for everything.” 


When kindergarten students in a DeKalb, 
Illinois, public school tried to say the same 
little prayer, a United States circuit court 
agreed that it was against the law. 

So the Communists set out to preach 
atheism, and who would dare say that they 
are not making progress in this regard? 

Destroy patriotism is another part of their 
program. With the help of some television 
producers and some cartoonists and some 
teachers, the plot is working very well. They 
have tried to deprecate George Washington, 
Paul Revere, Ben Franklin, and just about 
every hero that helped to establish this 
country and to keep her independent, They 
have villified pioneer industrialists who 
helped to transform the Nation into a land 
of plenty. 

What is worse, Communists and their sym- 
pathizers are even today bringing further ag- 
ony to the families of many young heroes 
who have died for their flag in Vietnam. 
Taunting telephone calls and letters are em- 
ployed to carry out this vicious, despicable 
campaign. 

Create disrespect for policemen.— A tactic 
that has been working very well. With the 
help of a series of Supreme Court decisions 
the career of the criminal has been made 
much easier than that of a police officer. And 
once an officer observes all of the new regula- 
tions that have been forced upon him and is 
finally convinced that he can make an arrest 
without breaking the law himself, the next 
danger he faces is the charge of police bru- 
tality. It is happening every day in Washing- 
ton, in New York, and in Chicago. You have 
no doubt experienced it right here in Pitts- 
burgh. It has happened on scores of college 
campuses. 

Increase trade with Russia and her satel- 
lites —Somehow there is any number of ideal- 
ists in our Government who cannot see the 
folly of supplying the enemy with the mate- 
rials it needs to continue its encroachment 
into the free world. Despite the fact that 
the Soviet Union is supplying a good propor- 
tion of the equipment and supplies that kill 
and maim our boys in Vietnam, the trade 
goes on. It is abominable, but it continues. 

Now we come to peace at any price. We may 
be experiencing the product of this sales 
pitch right now, as our negotiators sit in 
Paris with the cursed representatives of Ho 
Chi Minh. We pray that that conference 
will silence the guns that are shattering so 
many lives in the awful battlefields of Indo 
China, but I frankly cannot in conscience 
agree to what appears to be a part of the 
American peace package. I refer to the re- 
ported offer of assistance to rebuild North 
Vietnam. 

I am not criticizing the President’s con- 
duct of the war, although I have my own 
ideas about what course we should have taken 
once we were in. As a member of the Naval 
Reserve who served in the Pacific in World 
War II, I had my tour of duty in and around 
Viet Nam three years ago. At that time I 
became convinced that a blockade was es- 
sential to American victory over there. I ad- 
vocated that course of action on my return 
to Washington. 

Now we are at a new junction. We want 
the North Vietnamese to back up past the 
demilitarized zone as a major step in the 
proposed armistice. It is a commendable pro- 
vision, of course, but I cannot accept the 
offer of United States dollars to get the Viet 
Cong to move out, It would be a case of noti- 
fying the world that we are ready to bribe 
aggressors. It would invite further invasions 
against free peoples. It is not the kind of 
hallmark for this country to establish. I de- 
plore the very idea of such an offer. 
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We do not now display the leadership nec- 
essary to provide eventual freedom for the 
peoples of Slovakia or other captives of the 
Kremlin when we contemplate succumbing to 
blackmail. Nor does anyone or anything but 
communism benefit from crime in the streets, 
disorder on the campus, disrespect for police- 
men, and disappearing moral standards. Un- 
til these tendencies are reversed, we can offer 
little inspiration to those oppressed by the 
red yoke. 

I do not despair, of course. None of us 
do, no matter how discouraged we become at 
times as a consequence of questionable gov- 
ernment policies and government attitude. 
Maybe we are finally becoming alarmed at 
the insidious operations of the Red con- 
spiracy. Maybe we will now begin to act in 
the best interests of this country and of all 
free countries instead of primarily trying to 
build a cordial image in Moscow. 

The patriotic people of Czechoslovakia 
must not be left to feel that we have deserted 
them even though we have not helped to 
construct any roads on which they might 
walk to freedom. We hope and we believe 
that some concessions will come from the 
courage they now display. We want them to 
remain enthusiastic about the future, yet 
we must not push them into open rebellion 
until the time is ready. 

Este nasa Slovenska rec zaje, bude zic 
naveky. (Still lives our Slovak language and 
it will live forever.) 


CHATTANOOGA PRAISED 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


: OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr, BROCK. Mr. Speaker, we are al- 
ways happy to hear our hometown 
praised by individuals who happen to be 
touring through our congressional dis- 
tricts. Of course, I have long been an 
advocate of the vitality and hospitality 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. Therefore, it is 
with particular pride that I recently 
noted a letter in a newspaper from a 
resident of Missouri complimenting the 
people of the Third District of Tennessee. 

Now that summer is upon us, I would 
like to welcome my colleagues and their 
constituents to Tennessee to enjoy the 
beauties of our landscape and the warmth 
of our people. 

I include the letter from Mr. Frier 
Lowry, contained in the Chattanooga 
News Free Press of June 3, 1968, in the 
RECORD: 

CITY PRAISED: MISSOURIAN CITES HOSPITALITY 
DurRING Visrr 

I recently returned from a week’s stay in 
Chattanooga, gathering feature articles for 
national business publications, 

To say I was impressed with your hospita- 
ble city is an understatement. It was my first 
visit and I came away singing praises for the 
beauty, the hospitality, the lively atmos- 
phere, the excellent facilities. Ad infinitum. 

You're the nicest city that ever happened 
to me. Your business community is alive. 
The view from Lookout Mountain staggers 


the senses. The kindness of the people over- 
whelmed me. I remember so many. To men- 
tion one, the young woman at the wax 
museum at the mountain incline (remember 
me, dear—the little man with two cameras 
who asked if he might take a picture of 
Churchill and we discussed color slides, your 
work at the foundation—remember me?) 
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There were many, many others who helped a 


stranger. 

The South and hospitality have always 

been synonymous. But Chattanooga is some- 
thing again. 
You're a city with everything and I didn’t 
begin to see it all. My only hope is that your 
Chamber of Commerce is getting the mes- 
sage out that Chattanooga is fun, Is friendly. 
Is attractive. Has wonderful food. 

This is my way of saying “Thanks” to a 
city. From now until Time Eternal, I'll be 
saying to people planning a trip, “But have 
you seen Chattanooga?” My present project 
consists of convincing the main person in 
our household that she should join me in a 
Chattanooga revisited project. I think her 
resistance is beginning to wear down as I 
tick off all the enchanting features. 


YET WE HAVE HOPE 
HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
we have all heard a great deal in re- 
cent days about the “sickness” in our 
land—a sickness not limited to just one 
group or place, but at the spiritual core 
of our society. It is said symptoms of this 
sickness appear in the daily headlines: 
Riots of the disadvantaged in the slums; 
riots of the affluent on the campus; crime 
and violence in the streets; personal ir- 
responsibility in all its forms. 

The affluent have become arrogant, un- 
satisfied, and frightened, while the de- 
prived have become dependent, frus- 
trated, and embittered. 

We sense the mounting danger and 
we see the mounting evidence that a gulf 
is widening between the affluent ma- 
jority and the deprived minority—not 
only an economic gulf, but a psychologi- 
cal gulf, a chasm in human understand- 
ing. 


Yet we have hope. 

We have hope because throughout this 
trying period, a majority of our citizens 
are coming to grips as never before with 
three great realities: that there are real 
problems; that there are no quick and 
easy answers; and that the true solutions 
must be found in the constructive atti- 
tudes, the responsible action, and the 
committed lives of all our citizens. 

Across lines of color and class, Ameri- 
cans are being united by the urgency of 
a single question What can I do about 
race and poverty?” 

There are as many potential answers 
as there are people concerned enough 
to ask the question. But today, I would 
like to tell you about just a few an- 
swers—useful and fulfilling—that have 
been found by a broadcast corporation in 
my district. 

Following the death of Martin Luther 
King, Gilmore Broadcasting Corp., with 
general offices in Kalamazoo, Mich., an- 
nounced that its corporate office and 
each of its stations would contribute $2,- 
500 for a memorial fund to be used in 
any way decided by that community. 

In its headquarters city of Kalamazoo, 
for instance, $2,500 was contributed, with 
a pledge by Gilmore Broadcasting presi- 
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dent, James J. Gilmore, Jr., of an addi- 
tional $2,500 if the first amount was 
matched by other community contribu- 
tions. A total of $8,000 was finally col- 
lected. An independent memorial fund 
committee of black community leaders 
decided to use the money to set up a col- 
lection of materials on black history, 
heritage, and culture in the Kalamazoo 
Public Library. 

In Harrisonburg, Va., at station 
WSVA-TV AM-F'M, $2,500 was con- 
tributed to start Project Dream to estab- 
lish job opportunities for the under- 
trained. The project includes job train- 
ing and placement for Negro youth and 
undertrained black or white adults; job 
retraining for black or white employees 
seeking to improve their jobs; publicizing 
equal opportunities made available by 
local business and industry. The commit- 
tee administering the fund is drawn from 
the Rockingham County Council on Hu- 
man Relations and the Harrisonburg Bi- 
racial Commission, as well as WSVA. 

In Joplin, Mo., station KODE-TV-AM 
contributed $2,500 for distribution—with 
the counsel of Negro community lead- 
ers—to: The Carver Memorial Nursery 
for a teachers’ salary fund; the Negro 
Service Center for a new piano; Boys’ 
Club for use as needed; and toward a 
special recognition dinner, sponsored by 
the chamber of commerce, for an out- 
standing member of the Negro com- 
munity. 

In Evansville, Ind., WEMT-TV con- 
tributed $2,500 to Hope, Inc., of Evans- 
ville, a nonprofit organization devoted to 
rehabilitating homes for low-income 
families. WEMT-TV will follow up the 
progress of Hope with reports to viewers, 
including a prime time documentary pro- 
gram on the organization’s activities. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
Gilmore Broadcasting, and particularly 
its public-spirited president, Jim Gil- 
more, Jr., for these undertakings. 

At a time when America’s future 
hinges on its ability to create communi- 
cation and build bridges between the 
divided segments of our society, it is only 
fitting that a broadcast corporation 
should serve as a catalyst for this kind 
of communication. 

I sincerely hope the ideas, the initia- 
tive, and the direction provided by Gil- 
more Broadcasting will stimulate the 
imagination of others to do more grass- 
roots work of this nature. 


KARL MARX AND THE REVOLT IN 
AMERICA 


HON. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my pleasure to have printed in the 
Recorp from time to time the trenchant 
and incisive editorial comment of the 
Cheyenne, Wyo., State Tribune, which is 
edited by Mr. James M. Flinchum. 

Mr. Flinchum is a man of unexcelled 
erudition and perception whose edito- 
rials have won him acclaim not only in 
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the Rocky Mountain West, but national 
recognition as well in the form of the 
Freedoms Foundation award which he 
earned for a stirring historical flashback 
to the times and motives of the Magna 
Charta. 

Editor Flinchum recently delivered a 
speech before the Rotary Club of Chey- 
enne in which he displayed the same 
qualities that make his editorials “must 
reading” 6 days a week in Wyoming. His 
speech dealt with the influence of the 
warped preachments of Karl Marx on 
the people and events of today. 

He entitled his talk, last Mary 22, “Karl 
Marx and the Revolt in America.” 

By juxtaposing events in many regions, 
Mr. Flinchum weaves a word tapestry on 
which emerges the picture of an orches- 
tration—the common orchestration of 
many tragedies in Vietnam, the Soviet 
Union, and the cities of America. He 
writes: 

It is certainly worth something to observe 
that concurrently with the ouster of Khru- 
shchev and also with the stepped-up mili- 
tary operations of the Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese in South Vietnam, there oc- 
curred almost simultaneously in this coun- 
try a rash of domestic disruptions com- 
mencing with student riots at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley and the real 
commencement of the Negro slum section 
disturbances in 1964, 


I ask, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Flinch- 
um's speech to the Rotary Club of Chey- 
enne be printed in the RECORD. 

KARL MARX AND THE REVOLT IN AMERICA 


(Delivered by James M. Flinchum before the 
Rotary Club of Cheyenne, Wyo., May 22, 
1968) 

Shortly before his assassination, Dr, Martin 
Luther King, Jr., made a grimly accurate 
prophecy of his death. 

But he said it would not matter if he died. 
Because—he said, “I have been to the moun- 
tain.” 

I did not quite understand the significance 
of this until I came across it in the Book of 
Isaiah, Chapter Two. This was Isaiah’s vision 
of the fate expected to befall Jerusalem and 
Judah. 

“And it shall come to pass in the last days, 
that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills, and all 
nations shall flow unto it. 

“And many people shall go and say, Come 
ye, let us go up the mountain of the Lord, 
to the house of the God of Jacob: and he 
will teach us in his ways, and we will walk 
in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jerusalem.” 

This same chapter also contains the state- 
ment that God shall judge between nations 
and that they will cease their warfare and 
beat their swords into plowshares and spears 
into pruning hooks. 

But if we are to accept as literal some of 
the symbolic messages of Isaiah, let us also 
note this, which Dr, King might have dili- 
gently studied: 

“O house of Jacob, come ye and let us 
walk in the light of the Lord. Therefore, thou 
hast forsaken thy people, the house of Jacob, 
because they be replenished from the east— 
and are soothsayers like the Philistines, and 
they please themselves in the children of 
strangers.” 

These are prophetic words, not just in the 
times of ancient Judah and Jerusalem, but 
in our own times as well. 

It is a mere sixty days to the day since 
the chairman of our program committee, 
Colonel Brubaker, assigned me this paper. 
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Think back on the ominous events of just 
those two months alone. 

Without reference to natural disasters, or 
to the domestic political situation in this 
country—which falls within the context of 
accepted and recognized political activity— 
here are a few of the very exceptional events 
of this two-month ‘period: 

Dr. King was assassinated in Memphis by 
a person or persons as yet unknown, for rea- 
sons not definitely clear. 

A series of massive urban disturbances 
swept at least a half-dozen cities in this 
country. They included the worst Incidents 
of destruction in our nation’s capital since 
the British Army burned the White House in 
1814. And they resulted in the deaths of 43 
persons and property damage estimated at 
more than forty million dollars. 

These were followed by an outbreak of acts 
of civil disobedience and rebellion and at- 
tempts at actual seizure of numerous insti- 
tutions of ‘higher learning including the old 
and respected Columbia University all for a 
great variety of alleged reasons stated by the 
rioters and disturbers of the academic peace. 

Subsequently, it might be noted, similar 
outbreaks occurred in Paris and in virtually 
every state of Brazil except for Sao Paulo. 

During that same two-month period, it 
should be noted, the armed forces of the 
United .States in concert with our allies in 
the Republic of Vietnam, repulsed a Com- 
munist attack on the fortified military en- 
campment of Khe Sanh as well as carried out 
other military operations. 

And in this same period the United States 
sat down with its enemies at a place far- 
removed from ‘the battles, to talk what its 
representatives believe is a sincere effort ‘to 
achieve peace in Southeast Asia, but which 
is probably on the Kremlin's time-table as 
merely an interlude in its program of world 
conquest. 

During this month of May which ts not 
quite yet over there occurred a most signi- 
ficant event overlooked by most of the Free 
World, ‘but not by the Communists. 

This was the 150th anniversary of the 
birth on May 5, 1818, of Karl ‘Heinrich Marx, 
the founder of the Communist movement 
and the spiritual innovator of world revolu- 
tion that has come to fruition in our times. 

It was this son of a middle-class German 
newspaper editor who in collaboration with 
Friederich Engels published the Communist 
Manifesto with its ringing call for workers 
of the world to unite and to establish a 
government ruled by a dictatorship of the 

jat—the working classes. 

It is this man who along with his latter- 
day disciples in both the Soviet Union, in 
Communist China and other nations, is 
worshiped in the strange political cult of 
communism. 

Tt is the credo of Marx that is sought 
of implementation today in the cities of 
America, on the academic grounds of insti- 
tutions of learning in many countries, and 
on the battlefields of Vietnam and Korea 
as well. 

In his teachings Marx projected his basic 
thesis of dialectical materialism, the crux of 
which is that history is a series of endless 
conflicts, and that the future will be deter- 
mined by the outcome of ‘the working class 
to dominate all. 

Except for the revolutions of 1848 in 
France and in „ which did not in- 
volve particularly the creation of any social- 
ist governments, Marx did not live to see 
the result of his political theories. He died in 
London in 1883 in poverty. But he surely 
would have been satisfied with what his 
latter-day disciples have accomplished in 
behalf of Marxian world revolution. 

Not quite 20 years after his death there 
occurred on another May Day in the year 
1900—outside the old Georgian capital city 
of “Tiflis, a strange event. Several hundred 
persons assembled in a salt lake outside 
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the city whose surroundings were remote 
from the observation of the Czar's police. 
And when they had assembled they raised a 
variety of banners, placards, posters and the 
Red Flag—and they were addressed by a 22- 
year-old youth who was making the first 
speech of his life. 

He was a student at the Russian Orthodox 

in Tiflis; his mame was Joseph 
Djugashvili. Subsequently—and it must now 
be noted that he was not merely a seminar- 
ian, but a conspiratorial member of the rev- 
olutionary Russian Social Democratic Work- 
ers Party—subsequently this young man, 
Joseph Vissarionivich Djugashvili adopted 
a pseudonym which was then and remains 
a characteristic of this political movement. 
It was Koba, a Turkish word meaning the 
indomitable.” And a few years later, for 
purposes of both and perhaps 
strengthened symbolism—and symbolism is 
all-important to the Communists—he adopt- 
ed a more enduring pseudonym. It was Stalin, 
meaning steel. 

For nearly 30 years after the Bolshevik 
revolution of 1917, when a ‘relatively small 
group of the most radical wing of the Rus- 
sian Social Democratic Party called the 
bolsheviki—a word meaning majority, as 
contrasted with the menshiviki—a word 
meaning minority—selzed control of the 
Russian Revolution—this one man ruled 
the Soviet Union. 

There are substantial estimates that he 
personally is responsible, through his poli- 
cies, for the non-military deaths of mil- 
lions, including at least one and possibly 
two of the most prominent leaders of the 
Bolshevik Revolution of 1917—one of whom 
is deified today as the founder of the USSR, 
Nikolai Lenin, whose real name was Viedimir 
Ilyich Ulyanov, The other was Leon "Trotsky, 
the Bolshevik war commissar who in 1929 
was sent into exile by Stalin and was mur- 
dered by an agent of the Soviet G-P-U im his 
villa just outside Mexico City in 1940. 

Although Lenin remains the symbolic fig- 
urehead of the Moscow wing of the world 
Communist movement, and Trotsky was one 
of its most brilliant strategists and tacti- 
cians and is remembered by a splinter Com- 
munist movement called Trotskyists, it was 
Stalin who cemented the present form of 
the most powerful sect of Communist—that 
as preached from Moscow—and made the 
Soviet Union the most powerful nation on 
earth from the standpoint of sheer mili- 
tancy if secondmost from the standpoint of 
actual power. 

Revisionism im Moscow as claimed by Pe- 
king, to the contrary, and despite the 
Khrushchev era of supposed co-existence 
with the West; since 1965 the Soviet Union 
has been returning to Stalin's policies and 
perhaps those of his archenemy, Trotsky, 
as well. For Trotsky charged in the 1930’s in 
his book “The Revolution Betrayed” that 
Stalin had deviated from the program of 
world revolution and was making common 
cause with the counter-revolutionists. 

A favorite theme of the Communists, re- 
duced to simple terms, is this: Anything you 
can do I can do better. This doesn’t neces- 
sarily relate to industry, science or athletics 
although here too they hew to this motto. 

But what really turns them on is com- 
petitive standing up for the Marxist cause, or 
whatever may be the dictated party line of 
the moment. 

The Communists are great breast-beaters, 
braggarts and self-proclaimed champions, 
and in this they assiduously try to out-do 
each other in shouting for the Marxist cause. 

Trotsky, for example, from his retreats 
first in Turkey then in Norway and later in 
Mexico, accused Stalin in strident tones of 
going soft on the communist world pro- 
gram of permanent revolution. He con- 
tinued this sniping until Stalin shut him 
up by having him murdered. 

After Stalin's death in 1954, and Khru- 
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shchev's ultimate takeover of the mantle of 
power, and the de-mythology or the demon- 
izing of dear old Uncle Joe, ‘the leader of the 
Communist Chinese—Mao-tse-tung—began 
criticizing Moscow, until we ‘have the 
political split that exists today between 
Peking and the Soviets. 

Peking commenced its own program of 
world revolution, saying in essence as noted 
previously, we can do better than Moscow in 
this field. 

Khrushchey had not really abandoned the 
basic Marxist principle of his Kremlin pred- 
ecessors; he was ‘trying to be a little more 
subtle, and when he was detected in one of 
these attempted clandestine forays, sneaking 
missiles into Communist Cuba, he was un- 
done, stood up before the world and made a 
laughing-stock. As a result he had to go, and 
it was only a matter of time before he was 
kicked out and replaced by the present dual- 
ity in Moscow, Kosygin and Brezhnev, which 
may in reality be a solo dictatorship— 
Brezhnev, who will attempt to ape Stalin 
when the time is propitious. 

This development—a hardening of Mos- 
cow’s attitude, conveyed by obscure signals 
to the rest of the Communist world undetect- 
able to a tone-deaf Free World—roughly com- 
cided with two developments. 

One was a sharp increase in the guerrilla 
warfare conducted by the National Liberation 
Front in Vietnam which brought South Viet- 
nam to the verge of defeat and forced the 
United States to move quickly and power- 
fully to prevent a complete defeat of the 
Saigon government's forces. 

The other was the development of guer- 
rilla warfare in the United States through 
various means, early by means of incitement 
to rioting and civil disturbances in Negro 
slum sections of many large (and some small) 
American cities; and later and most recently 
very barracos the ‘utilization of easily 
swayed, impressionable:college and university 
students. zin 

The war in Vietnam has a very special 
place in the Communists’ global strategy, but 
for the purposes of this paper and because 
of the lack of time, it shall ‘be dealt with in 
a perfunctory manner here. 

Early, the Hanoi end of the Vietnam war 
was abetted chiefly by Peking, until the 
ouster of Khrushchev and the return of the 
Moscow regime to a tougher attitude. 

Dr. Robert Strausz-Hupe, the director of 
the Foreign Policy Research Institute and 
one of the most knowledgeable authorities on 
the science of geo-politics, describes the war 
in Vietnam as “a crucial contest in the global 
protracted conflict between the United States 
and the Soviet Union.” 

It is a sequential development to the 
Cuban crisis which like Vietnam was a con- 
test between the United States and the 
Soviet Union for dominance of a strategic 
area of the world. The Soviets did not ac- 
complish what they set out to do in Cuba, 
although the United States—says Strausz- 
Hupe—came off much worse than our “na- 
tional mythology” will admit in that con- 
frontation, 

Dr. Strausz-Hupe adds this significant 
comment: “Of course, the Vietnam war is 
NOT an internal war, and the alternatives 
available to the United States in Southeast 
Asia—and elsewhere—are determined by 
global strategic equation.” 

This equation—I might add—ts being 
constantly changed as for example, the 
Pueblo seizure; or the disclosure recently 
that U.S. intelligence experts are gravely 
concerned at the prospect of an outbreak of 
war in Korea. 

Or the disclosure a couple of weeks ago 
that while the United ‘States and world at- 
tention have been focused on Vietnam, the 
Soviets have quietly turned the flank of 
both Peking and the United States—hboth of 
whom it regards as its enemies—in India. 
There, according to a Washington Report of 
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the American Security Council, the U-S-S-R 
has in recent months extended vast 
amounts of credit as well as technical as- 
sistance to the Indian government in the 
construction and putting into operation of 
numerous plants for the production of jet 
fighters, tanks and other war material. 
While the United States was rushing mil- 
lions of tons of wheat and other foodstuffs 
to India to help that country cope with a 
severe famine last year, the government in 
New Delhi was making reciprocal agree- 
ments with the Soviets for the purchase 
and/or manufacture of millions of dollars 
worth of war-making material. The A-S-C 
reports that as a result, India is now show- 
ing signs of greater military aggressiveness 
than it has in the past, while at the same 
time its leaders loudly deplore our presence 
in Vietnam. 

As for Vietnam, the U-S-S-R has expended 
five to eight billion rubles a year (a ruble is 
worth in its pegged equivalent, roughly 
$1.11) in that war. It has taken over the 
Communist part of the conflict from Peking 
tor both prestige purposes to demonstrate its 
continued leadership among Communist 
nations, and also to keep the war going in 
order to keep us militarily checkmated, and 
also to create divisiveness at home. 

On this latter subject, much can be said. 
It is certainly worth something to observe 
that concurrently with the ouster of 
Khrushchev and also with the stepped-up 
military operations of the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese in South Vietnam, there 
occurred almost simultaneously in this 
country a rash of domestic disruptions com- 
mencing with student riots at the University 
of California at Berkeley and the real com- 
mencement of the Negro slum section dis- 
turbances in 1964. 

In April 1966, the same American Security 
Council I cite above—an organization whose 
strategy committee members include General 
Bernard Schriever, the space expert; Lt. Gen. 
Edward Almond of Korea fame; General Cur- 
tis LeMay, retired chief of staff of the Air 
Force; General Thomas Power, retired SAC 
commander; General Mark Clark and 
others—issued a report pointing to the pos- 
sibility of guerrilla warfare in the nation’s 
cities that summer. 

Much of that report was prepared by a man 
named Philip Abbott Luce, who had be- 
longed to an organization called the Progres- 
sive Labor Party until, alarmed by its pro- 
gram of violence, defected. Since then he has 
devoted much of his time to writing and 
working for organizations like the A-S-C 
and the House un-American Activities Com- 
mittee which this month—on May 6th, the 
day after the 150th birthday of Karl Marx— 
published a comprehensive document of 65 
printed entitled “Guerrilla Warfare 
Advocates in the United States”. 

In his foreword to this comprehensive 
document, the chairman of the House un- 
American Activities Committee, Chairman 
Edwin E. Willis, Democrat of Louisiana, 
writes: 

“A few years ago, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of Americans—including the best in- 
formed about security matters—would have 
scoffed at the idea of guerrilla warfare opera- 
tions in the United States directed against 
our government. Today this idea does not 
seem as fantastic and ridiculous as it did a 
relatively short time ago. 

“During the 1964 riot, Jesse Gray, the 
former Harlem organizer for the Communist 
party, called for guerrilla warfare against 
the United States. 

“This committee,” says Mr. Willis in his 
foreword to the House report, “has received 
testimony indicating that agents of North 
Vietnam have trained some Americans in 
guerrilla warfare in Cuba.” 

“The Progressive Labor Party, the major 
Peking-oriented Communist organization in 
the United States—again, according to 
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testimony received by this committee—has 
distributed literature not only calling for 
guerrilla warfare against this country, but 
even spelling out how it should be conducted. 

“Stokely Carmichael, speaking apparently 
for the ultramilitant black nationalist ele- 
ment in this country, recently stated, ‘Our 
movement is progressing toward an urban 
guerrilla war within the United States it- 
self’. 

“There can be no question,” writes Con- 
gressman Willis, “about the fact that there 
are mixed Communist and black nationalist 
elements in this country which are planning 
and organizing guerrilla-type operations 
against the United States. 

“The committee report,” says the House 
un-American Activities Committee chair- 
man, “is designed to alert Congress and the 
American people to the plans and the strat- 
egy of some of these elements—to alert them 
to the fact that what seemed absurd a few 
years ago may not be so far-fetched today.” 

In the report itself, it is noted that Com- 
munists the world over use guerrilla warfare 
to harass and if possible destroy the Demo- 
cratic governments, or even non-democratic 
ones that are not Communist in nature, that 
they oppose. The format they employ in- 
volves small armed bands of irregulars to 
create anarchy and terror throughout the 
general population, This program of terror 
has been going on in Vietnam since the 1954 
Geneva agreement—14 years—and the re- 
markable thing about Vietnam is that in 
14 years it has not succeeded, for I have 
seen estimates that in this 14-year period 
as high as 500,000 persons—either civilians 
or policemen or government officials, NOT 
troops—have been murdered by the Commu- 
nist guerrillas in their effort to seize control 
of South Vietnam, 

How is this being applied to the United 
States? 

I quote again from the House un-American 
Activities Committee's report of May 6: 

“The overt ramifications of the interna- 
tional Communist schism are reflected in the 
Communist movement in the United States. 
The Communist party of the United States 
reflects the viewpoint of the Soviet govern- 
ment, while the Progressive Labor Party and 
some black nationalist, semi-Marxist groups 
advocate a policy closely resembling that of 
Communist China. Most of the smaller Com- 
munist factions lean towards the violent 
revolutionary urgings of the Chinese Com- 
munists, with the exception of the Trot- 
skyist groups who still support some version 
of Trotsky’s notion of ‘permanent revolu- 
tion’. One of these newer Communist groups, 
which identifies itself with the Chinese 
model of revolutionary warfare, is the Revo- 
lutionary Action Movement (RAM).“ 

RAM—the report goes on to say—was 
founded in Philadelphia in 1963 under the 
direction of Max Stanford, a Negro militant. 
He has remained as field secretary of RAM 
while also serving as head of the New York 
Black Panther Party, a creation of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
or SNCC (Snick), and RAM. While Stanford 
is its fleld organizer RAM takes its orders 
from its chairman in exile, one Robert Wil- 
liams, a 43-year-old North Carolina-born 
Negro who now lives in Peking and who is 
a fugitive from justice in this country where 
he is wanted on a federal kidnaping charge. 
In Peking, Williams edits and publishes a 
monthly newsletter called The Crusader 
which said in a recent issue: “Our people 
have reached a new revolutionary fervor. 
Our method of struggle is fast developing in 
the nature that oppressive beasts understand 
and respect. Not only does freedom require 
the will to die, but it also requires the will 
to kill. It requires an inclination to meet 
violence with violence.” Again: “Let us meet 
violence with violence and to hell with those 
deceptive sirens who wail to woo us from 
our correct course in intensified efforts to 
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run us aground in the blinding fog of ignoble 
non-violence.” I wish to emphasize this 
phrase “to hell with those deceptive sirens 
who wail to woo us from our correct course 
in intensified efforts to run us aground in 
the blinding fog of ignoble non-violence.” 

RAM has emphasized one important dif- 
ference in the concept of guerrilla warfare 
as advocated and carried into practice by 
older and earlier proponents of this revolu- 
tionary tactic, such as Mao-tse-tung and Che 
Guevara. These latter have written and 
preached that guerrilla warfare must be 
launched against victim nations from the 
countryside and gradually carried from 
there into the cities. Williams, recognizing 
this as a practical impossibility in America 
for a variety of reasons, reverses this to com- 
mence guerrilla warfare in the urban areas, 
particularly those—says the House report 
that are densely populated. Max Stanford 
says the revolution when it comes will strike 
by night and spare none. 

A grand jury reported that RAM was op- 
erating a recreation center in the heart of 
Cleveland’s Hough district as a headquar- 
ters and training ground when the July, 
1966, riot swept through that sector; and 
that one of the founders of this center, a 
man named Lewis G. Robinson, was one of 
the principals in the riot. 

The report deals in depth with the sedi- 
tious utterances of RAM, of the activities of 
the Progressive Labor Party in connection 
with the 1964 Harlem riot, of PLP’s and also 
of the W. E. B. Dubois Clubs’ participation in 
the Watts riot of 1965, of an organization 
called the Revolutionary Contingent and of 
the Students for a Democratic Society. 

Of this latter, much can be said of late. 
It was active first at Berkeley where it 
played a strong role in the campus riots there 
but it has been most active of late in the 
disruption of the academic processes of 
Columbia University and other large edu- 
cational institutions, Before the Columbia, 
Boston University, Northwestern, and other 
academic sit-ins and anarchic demonstra- 
tions took place this year, the SDS held a 
planning session at New York University on 
the weekend of February 10 and 11, a fact 
noted in the March 11 issue of Barron’s Na- 
tional Business and Financial Weekly in an 
article by Miss Alice Widener entitled “Ten 
Days in April”, In Firebomb, the SDS news- 
letter, the planning session delegates were 
informed: We've got from now until April 
to organize the hell out of this city. Then 
we open up and confront the power struc- 
ture and the people, and if we survive the 
confrontation we organize some more.” The 
program had a tag name: “Ten Days to 
Shake the Empire,” taken from John Reed's 
book, on the Russian Revolution, entitled 
“Ten Days That Shook the World”. 

Wrote Miss Widener in early March: “It 
is stupid for news analysts and commenta- 
tors to assert that the extremist elements 
among students in the ‘New Left’ are much 
more pro-Peking than pro-Moscow. Nearly 
every word uttered at the SDS meeting in 
a sub-cellar games room at Weinstein Resi- 
dence Hall, New York University on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 10, was Moscow- 
oriented and predicated historically on the 
Bolshevik Revolution. 

Miss Widener reported that before the New 
York University planning session was held in 
February, the SDS newsletter Firebomb an- 
nounced it with the following preamble: 
“An organization like ours takes a major 
step forward when it finally comes to under- 
stand that it is involved in a struggle against 
an enemy and takes major steps toward 
confronting that enemy head-on. A serious 
organization consciously seeking to develop 
a revolutionary practice creates a life-or- 
death dynamic within the society it is try- 
ing to destroy and re-create. When SDS de- 
cides at its National Council meeting that 
it can begin a coordinated national program 
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to and attack the t nature 
of our society, the 8 Its ex- 
istence on the line 


sassination is a favorite Communist tactic. 
In the eyes of many Communist party lead- 
ers the strategy of non-violence had out- 


role was in the Killing of Dr. King. Capote 
the fact James Earl Ray's fingerprint 
so obviously left behind as a clue de- 
posited neatly in the front of a store next 
to 


Ray himself may never have flred the shot. 
Whether this be true or not, each passing 
day affirms the belief that King's assassina- 


tapt treatment this publication gave King 
before his death, and the eulogy it accorded 
him afterward. 

In a speech lauding King after his death, 
Gus Hall, general secretary of the Communist 
Party USA, said in New York: “‘Tactics may 
vary. They can be peaceful or non-peaceful. 
They can be violent or non-violent. They may 
be armed or not armed, always depending 
upon each specific situation. But their suc- 
cess in the final analysis is determined by 
their relationship to masses, to mass strug- 
gles. People are the makers of revolution and 


history. 

“To debate tactics unrelated to being able 
to move people into action is a waste of time. 
Many ‘revolutionary movements of the world 
have had to re-learn this basic truth, To 

who have not learned this lesson of 
all revolution, Dr. King and the mass strug- 
gles he led were ‘obstacles’. They saw the 
‘victories of civil rights only as a source for 
‘illusions in capitalism“ And Hall said 
pointedly: “The struggle for reforms is a 
necessary feature of a revolutionary process.” 

This is the ranking leader of the Commu- 
nist Party USA talking up to the Peking- 
oriented RAM, SDS and Black Power groups. 
‘The House committee report notes the CPUSA 


open guerrilla 

States at this time because the time is in- 
opportune. So General Secretary Hall is say- 
ing that Dr. King was showing another way 
to the revolution. 

But he was killed, nevertheless, because 
some people were impatient. So I return to 
the statement in RAMͤ's publication The 
Crusader published in Peking: “Let us meet 
violence with violence and to hell with those 
deceptive sirens who wail to woo us from our 
correct course in intensified efforts to run 
us aground in the blinding fog of ignoble 
non-violence.” 

King may have been killed by a white 
racist, or by white racist groups. But I—for 
one—doubt it. For as Trotsky said, and as 
the Communists have practiced it from the 
time of Karl Marx, the end justified the 
means. 
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‘The Bok of Isaiah, Ohapter 8, says 
. behold, the Lord, tho Lord s ‘of Hosts, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. DENNEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to protect 
civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment from unwarranted invasions of 
their privacy. In doing so, I join many 
other concerned colleagues who find 
some of the current practices intolerable. 

Steps must be taken to stem the tide 
of “Big Brotherism,” the trend where 
Federal employers feel they can demand 
responses to questions about race, re- 
ligion, national origin, political attitudes, 
and sexual relationships, among other 
things. 

The proposed legislation in no way in- 
fringes upon the rights of agencies con- 
cerned with our national security to in- 
terview applicants extensively enough to 
determine their fitness for sensitive em- 
ployment. In January I demonstrated my 
concern in this area when I introduced 
H.R. 14645, the Federal Industrial Per- 
sonnel Security Act. It provided a mech- 
anism to safeguard this Nation's security 
from subyersive infiltration. 

However, some current practices of 
Government affecting employees possibly 
could be found unconstitutional, violat- 
ing not only the letter but the spirit of 
the Constitution. 

There is an immediate need to estab- 
lish a statutory basis for the preservation 
of certain rights and liberties of those 
who work for the Government. If the 
Government is to attract highly quali- 
fied people and retain them, it cannot 
deal with them on the basis of suspicion 
and delve into their private lives. 

The need for such legislation is based 
on hundreds of cases and complaints, 
fast becoming too numerous to catalog. 
They concern such diverse matters as 
psychiatric interview, lie detectors, race 
questionnaires, restrictions on commu- 
nicating with Congress, pressure to sup- 
port political parties yet restrictions on 
political activities; coercion to buy sav- 
ings bonds, requirements to disclose per- 
sonal information concerning finances, 
property and creditors of employees and 
members of their families. 

Another threat to privacy, not only 
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of Federal employees but of all citi- 
zens, is the growing use of computers, 
data storage, and retrieval. While Gov- 
ernment enjoys the benefit of these de- 
velopments, there is at the same time 
an urgent need for defining the areas 
of individual liberty and privacy which 
should be exempt from the unwarranted 
intrusions facilitated by ‘scientific tech- 
niques. 

The United Federation of Postal 
Clerks has said: 

Perhaps no other right is so essential to 
employee morale as the right to personal 
freedom and the absence of interference by 
the government in the private lives and 
activities of its employees. Attempts to orient 
or indoctrinate federal employees on sub- 
jects outside their immediate areas of pro- 
fessional imterest are among the most note- 
worthy abuses of federal employees’ right 
to personal freedom. 

There is a line between what is Fed- 
eral business and what is personal busi- 
ness. Congress must draw that line, and 
the right of privacy must be spelled out. 


FACTS ABOUT THE OPERATIONS OF 
THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSION 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 28, the House debated the question 
of restoring the cut made by the House 
Appropriations Committee in the ad- 
ministration’s $13.1 million request for 
funds for the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. At that time, nu- 
merous criticisms of the Commission’s 
operations were made by those who op- 
posed the fund restoration. While my 
amendment to bring the appropriation 
figure from $6.9 million to $11.8 million— 
permitting a 10-percent cut in the ad- 
ministration figure—was rejected by a 
teller vote of 113 to 121, I still believe 
that it is important for Members of this 
House to learn what the facts are about 
the operations of the Commission and 
dispel any misconceptions they might 
have in that regard. 

The two major criticisms made of the 
Commission’s activities were that it had 
estimated carrying out 360 successful 
conciliations in fiscal year 1967, whereas 
it only achieved 88 successful concilia- 
tions and that it was asking for a large 
number of new positions while it had 
been unable to fill 36 existing vacancies. 

With regard to the matter of success- 
ful conciliations, the figure of 88 suc- 
cessful conciliations actually refers to 
the conciliations processed in fiscal year 
1967. It was in fact lower than the origi- 
nal projected estimate of conciliations to 


mated that it would complete these con- 
ciliations if the Congress provided 
additional funds that fiscal year. Unfor- 
tunately, after the Commission had pre- 
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pared the estimate of 360 conciliations, 
its budget was cut below the requested 
amount. As a result of this cut, it con- 
centrated most of its efforts during that 
fiscal year on the investigation of cases 
and had very limited resources left over 
to allocate to the conciliation of those 
cases after they were investigated. 

The situation has now significantly 
improved. A record number of 136 suc- 
cessful conciliations were conducted 
during the first 4 months of calendar 
year 1968. This number exceeds the en- 
tire fiscal year 1967 figure of 88, and it 
represents an increase of almost 400 per- 
cent in the monthly average of concilia- 
tions processed. 

Commission improvement in workload 
processing can also be seen in other 
areas, Specifically, a record high of 
358 investigations were completed dur- 
ing the month of April 1968. This is 
more than double the average of 172 
investigations per month which were 
completed during fiscal year 1967. Dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1968, completed 
investigations totaled 186 which repre- 
sents a 72-percent increase over the 
monthly completion rate for the entire 
fiscal year 1967. 

In terms of increased productivity, it 
is calculated that these increases—of 
400 percent in the monthly average 
conciliation rate and of 72 percent of 
the monthly average investigation com- 
pletion rate—were achieved with an 
increase in staff from 314 to 389 persons. 

On the question of the 36 vacancies, 
although the Commission had these va- 
cancies in authorized personnel strength 
at the time it testified before the House 
subcommittee, there were temporary 
persons serving in its appointments for 
named individuals pending in connec- 
tion with 16 out of these 36 positions. I 
am advised that the remaining figure of 
20 vacancies is a normal vacancy rate 
for a new agency of this size. 

I think it is clear, therefore, that the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission is making significant strides to- 
ward greater and greater efficiency and 
could well use additional funds to cope 
with its sizable backlog of work. I am 
hopeful that the Senate will restore at 
least a substantial amount of the cut 
made by the House and that the House 
will reconsider its recent action and 
concur with the Senate figure. 


LINCOLN’S FAMOUS APPEAL FOR 
LAW AND ORDER 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks I include an interesting article 
appearing in the Boston Globe of June 
16, 1968, containing quotations from an 
address made in 1838, in relation to the 
violence and lawlessness that existed at 
that time. 

The observations made 130 years ago 
are pertinent and applicable to the con- 
ditions of today: 
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A Voice From 1838: Lincotn’s FAMOUS 
APPEAL FOR LAW AND ORDER 


(The question of the hour, it seems, is 
whether America will succumb to violence 


first major address, on Jan. 27, 1838, before 
the Young Men's Lyceum in Id, III. 
Following, in part, is what Lincoln said that 


day.) 
(By Abraham Lincoln) 
I hope I am over wary; but if I am not, 
there is, even now, something of ill-omen 


growing disposition to substitute the wild and 
furious passions in lieu of the sober judg- 
ment of courts; and the worse than savage 
mobs for the executive ministers of justice. 

This disposition is awfully fearful in any 
community; and that it now exists in ours, 
though grating to our feelings to admit, it 
would be a violation of truth, and an insult 
to our intelligence to deny accounts of out- 
rages committed by mobs from the everyday 
news. They have pervaded the country, from 
New England to Louisiana—they are neither 
peculiar to the eternal snows of the former, 
nor the burning suns of the latter—they are 
not the creature of climate—neither are they 
confined to the slaveholding, or the non- 
slaveholding states. Alike, they spring up 
among the pleasure-hunting masters of 
Southern slaves, and the order-loving citizens 
of the land of steady habits. Whatever, then, 
their cause may be, it is common to the whole 
country 

By instances of the perpetrators of such 
acts going unpunished, the lawless in spirit 
are encouraged to become lawless in prac- 
tice; and having been used to no restraint, 
but dread of punishment, they thus become 
absolutely unrestrained. Having ever regarded 
government as their deadliest bane, they 
made a jubilee of the suspension of its op- 
eration, and pray for nothing so much as 
its total annihilation. 

While, on the other hand, good men, men 
who love tranquility, who desire to abide by 
the laws, and enjoy their benefits, who would 
gladly spill their blood in defense of their 
country, seeing their pro; destroyed, 
their families insulted, and their lives en- 
dangered, their persons injured, and seeing 
nothing in prospect that forebodes for the 
better, become tired of and disgusted with a 
government that offers them no protection, 
and are not much averse to a change in which 
they imagine they have nothing to lose. 

Thus, then, by the operation of this 
mobocratic spirit, which all must admit is 
now abroad in the land, the strongest bul- 
wark of any government, and particularly of 
those constituted like ours, may effectively 
be broken down and destroyed—I mean the 
attachment of the people—whenever this 
effect should be produced among us; when- 
ever this vicious portion of the population 
shall be permitted to 


and burn obnoxious persons at pleasure and 
with impunity—depend on it, the govern- 
ment cannot last. 

But such things, the feelings of the best 
citizens will become more or less alienated 
from it, and thus it will be left without 
friends, or with too few, and those few too 
weak to make their friendship effectual. At 
such a time and under such circumstances, 
men of sufficient talent and ambition will 
not be wanting to seize the opportunity, 
strike the blow to save that fair fabric, which 
for the last half century has been the fondest 
hope of the lovers of freedom throughout 
the world. 


ortify against it? The answer is 
simple. Let every American, every lover of 
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When I so pressingly urge strict observ- 
ance of all laws, let me not be understood 


scendants, supply their places with other pil- 
lars, hewn from the solid quarry of sober 
reason, Passion has helped us; but can do no 


morality and, in particular, a reverence for 

the Constitution and laws. 

these the proud fabric of freedom 

as the rock of its basis, and as truly as 

said of the only greater institu- 
, “The gates of Hell shall not prevail 

against it.” 


WHAT ABOUT OUR WAR DEAD? 
HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


I felt more Americans should read his 
remarks: 


WHAT Asovr OUR War DEAD? 


Eprror Sun: I have been wondering dur- 
ing these last few days while radio and televi- 
sion was saturated with the Robert Kennedy 
interment just what kind of people we are 
in this United States that the networks feel 
it necessary to pander to our ghoulish and 
sensationalistic instincts as they did? Did 
the networks feel they were fulfilling a pub- 
lic demand, or did we merely watch the TV 
screen because there was nothing else to see? 

While I was not.a political admirer of Sen- 
ator Kennedy, my revulsion at his violent 
death and my sympathy for his family and 
devoted friends was strong and honest. I 
would not deny that he was a good man 
whose humanistic instincts prompted him to 
fight for what he believed to be best for his 
country and its people. It is even probably 
that this fighting and outspoken spirit was 
the underlying cause of his death so that he 
might well be termed a martyr to his beliefs. 
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But during the same three days that the 
nation went through its somewhat hysterical 
concentration of mourning, how many other 
men died in Vietnam fighting for what they 
believed best for their country and its peo- 
ple? A hundred? Two hundred? These were 
young men, men with wives and families who 
must mourn for them just as strongly as the 
family of Robert Kennedy. But what about 
these young men? They died, not even named 
in the press, buried in the cold and imper- 
sonal statistics of casualty lists. 

I cannot help but feel that it was an 
insult to these Vietnam dead to pay such 
public homage to one man's death, to fly 
our flags at half mast, to declare a day of 
public mourning while we casually ignore 
these hundreds and thousands of other 
martyrs to their beliefs. 

At the same time I feel that it was an 
insult to the Kennedy family also that they 
were not permitted the privilege of some 
measure of privacy during these sad hours 
of personal anguish. Why must they have 
been the target of the bright lights and 
omnipresent cameras during every possible 
moment of their sorrow? Did they derive some 
sort of strange satisfaction from the spec- 
tacle of a service attended by 6 archbishops, 
90 priests, and more than 2,000 invited 
guests“? I would hope not for I feel that 
they must be real people whose sorrow could 
only be magnified by the vulgarity of the 
news media coverage. 

Why do we, as a nation, attribute to this 
one family a charisma so broad that it must 
even apply to its in-laws? Because they are 
wealthy? Because they are able and person- 
able? Because three of its sons became sen- 
ators and one a fine President? Because 
tragedy has stricken so often? This I do not 
understand, just as I did not understand 
why we made a similar spectacle of the death 
of the three astronauts who died while they 
were performing their duties as members of 
the armed services and at the same time 
ignored the death of dozens of their fellow 
servicemen who lost their lives that same 
day in the same services in Vietnam. 

If we are to mourn our national dead 
let us mourn daily, let every flag fly at half 
mast every day that men die horrible deaths 
in the far flung battle grounds. These are 
the true heroes that deserve so much more 
than we give them. They die, not serving any 
personal ambition, not surrounded by de- 
voted admirers, not at the hands of an 
unsuspected assassin, They die after facing 
death many times before and they die for 
us. Do they get TV saturation? Do crowds 
line up to watch the train which carries their 
plain coffins to a simple funeral service when 
they are returned to the soil in their home 
towns? 

I pray that no other of our public figures 
shall be the victims of this senseless vio- 
lence which seems to be growing in our 
nation, but should it occur again I hope that 
we will not repeat our insult to the anony- 
mous thousands of Vietnam dead and realize 
that death is the same whether it comes to 
the rich or poor, the famous or the unknown, 
the glorified or the forgotten. Let our flags 
fly at sad half mast each day that any man 
dies for us. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, 
MR. PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 150th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
PROJECT ACTION 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced a bill to amend the 
Selective Service Act. Included among its 
provisions is a section which directs the 
President to conduct a study “to deter- 
mine the feasibility and desirability of 
establishing a national service corps.” 
In essence, this would allow draft eligible 
citizens to perform nonmilitary service 
in combating “disease, ignorance, and 
poverty at home and abroad.” 

A group of college student-body presi- 
dents from the southern California area 
are now working on a program to involve 
the youth of America in constructive 
urban action. Project Action, a three- 
part program, is proposed as an alterna- 
tive to military service. I believe their 
following statement of intent and orga- 
nization is both refreshing and intrigu- 
ing. I am pleased to bring it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 


PROJECT ACTION 


We are young Americans, black, brown, 
and white, and we are appalled at the use 
our nation is making of its precious re- 
source—its youth. 

We are asked to sacrifice our lives in 
Southeast Asia at the very time our nation 
faces civil war. This is madness. 

We live in a racist society. The report of 
the President’s Commission on Civil Dis- 
order spells it out: “We live in such a racist 
society that unless we act immediately, we 
will not survive as a nation.” 

How much more death and violence must 
rend America before we see our “urban prob- 
lem” is in fact our nation’s time of decision? 
Recent events make it clear. The crisis is 
upon us. This is no time for a 20 year long- 
range plan, ineffective legislation, or more 
armed might in our cities. 

Now is the time for America to commit 
herself to eradicate the racism which threat- 
ens our survival. We hope every American 
will want to help. We propose Project Action 
as the contribution to (of) America’s youth. 
Project Action will undertake the following: 

1. Mutual education—Whether black, 
brown, or white, we admit first the need to 
see beyond our own ghettos before we can 
help. We insist first on learning from each 
other about the roots of racism and the reali- 
ties of its impact. 

2. Community involvement.—We will work 
next in the communities with which we are 
culturally familiar to lay bare the roots 
of racist institutions and the need for cop- 
ing with both its causes and effects. 

3. Manpower pool and urban ghetto pro- 

We will both volunteer to man ex- 
istent programs needing manpower and de- 
vise our approaches to effecting changes in 
urban education, employment, and housing. 

We pledge to work in Project Action for 
two years on a subsistence basis if funds are 
made available. We propose this as an al- 
ternative to military service. 

We petition the Urban Coalition, the Fed- 
eral and Local Government, and private en- 
terprise to provide sufficient funds to imple- 
ment Project Action. 


INTRODUCTION 


The President’s Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorder and recent events have un- 
equivocably indicated that the most urgent 
problem facing America today is the urban 
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crisis. The Commission’s report states that 
a long term, gradual improvement of con- 
ditions in the ghetto is not sufficient in view 
of the deep sense of anxiety and frustra- 
tion felt by ghetto dwellers. The report goes 
further to point out the importance of 
effecting a fundamental transformation of 
America's racial attitudes before any mean- 
ingful resolution or solution of our urban 
crisis can be accomplished. In view of the 
need for a major effort by the American 
people to wrestle with this problem, the 
Commission recommended a massive urban 
development program involving large invest- 
ments of capital and of human resources. 
We propose Project Action as the young 
Americans’ part in this national effort. 

Since February, 1968, groups of student 
leaders from 30 universities and colleges in 
Western United States have been planning 
a program of urban action, which we call 
Project Action. This project seeks to effect 
a joint effort of college students and young 
residents of urban ghettos in working on 
our urban problem. The project has so far 
been funded by contributions of interested 
private citizens. Project Action is a three- 
part program with emphasis on involving 
suburban communities in our urban prob- 
lems and functioning as a manpower pool 
for ongoing programs. It is our feeling that 
concerned youth around the country are a 
vast, untapped resource which should be 
tapped in the struggle against poverty, 
ignorance and racial prejudice. 


THE PROJECT 
I. Mutual education 


The first phase of Project Action will be 
a mutual education program for partici- 
pants. It is essential for the success of the 
project that the participants have a funda- 
mental understanding of racist institutions 
and their effect upon our life. It is also im- 
portant that ghetto participants in the proj- 
ect acquire an understanding of the sub- 
urban or non-ghetto point of view. To be 
effective, college graduates who participate 
will have to be sensitized to the realities of 
the American ghetto. In short, all partici- 
pants must come face to face with the ex- 
istence and significance of the gap between 
the American ghetto and the rest of Amer- 
ican society. 

To accomplish this, ghetto participants 
in the project will be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of educating the college gradu- 
ate participants in ghetto life. They will 
establish, as the Real Great Society says, 
a true university of the streets. This pro- 
gram will take place principally within the 
ghetto community, though participating 
universities and colleges will make facili- 
ties available as necessary. This part of the 
project will also work closely with existing 
relevant courses in the university, such as 
Afro-American and Mexican-American his- 
tory, and urban studies classes. The dura- 
tion of the mutual education program for 
each participant will be between three and 
six months. This mutual education pro- 
gram will be directed by group leaders ap- 
pointed by local Project Action Coordinat- 
ing Committees. 

II, Community involvement 

The second phase of Project Action will be 
a program to involve the non-ghetto, urban 
and suburban community in the ghetto’s 
problems. The Commission pointed out that 
no real progress can be accomplished in the 
ghetto until the racist attitudes that sus- 
tain the ghetto have been dealt with. There- 
fore, Project Action volunteers will work in 
non-ghetto communities through personal 
contacts and organizations to involve these 
people in on-going programs for urban de- 
velopment. Project Action volunteers will try 
to explain the need for an immediate and 
significant commitment of resources, both 
financial and personal, in effective urban 
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programs. They will attempt to bring to the 
households the message that the VISTA slo- 
gan carries: “If you're not a part of the 
solution, you're part of the problem.” Proj- 
ect Action volunteers will try to describe the 
impact of the racist institutions of the spe- 
cific communities in which they work, to the 
residents of that community. They will seek 
to dispel some of the irrational fears about 
property values, schools and job opportuni- 
ties that feed the fires of racism. The very 
existence of volunteers from America's col- 
leges in such a project will serve to awaken 
each citizen to the importance of reexamin- 
ing his own participation in racist institu- 
tions. 

During the second phase of community in- 
volvement, Project Action volunteers will 
work directly with citizens of the commu- 
nity, companies, service clubs and organiza- 
tions, government committees, human rela- 
tions and police boards, and church-affiliate 
groups. This portion of the project will be 
directed by college graduate participants and 
group leaders will be appointed again by lo- 
cal Project Action Coordinating Committees. 


III. Manpower pool 

The third phase of Project Action will 
be to provide needed manpower to on-going 
ghetto programs such as the Westside Study 
Center in Pasadena, California, and the 
Westminster Neighborhood Association and 
Operation Adventure in Watts. Project Ac- 
tion volunteers will serve in any program 
that is aimed at improving the quality of 
ghetto life. Therefore, Project Action vol- 
unteers would, on request, work in school 
systems, job training programs in com- 
panies, Head Start, and similar programs. 

ORGANIZATIONS 


The basic organization of Project Action 
will be the local Coordinating Committees. 
These committees are autonomous bodies 
which fit Project Action to their commu- 
nities’ needs. The coordinating committees 
will be composed of students from partici- 
pating universities. The student body presi- 
dents of these universities will appoint an 
interim Project Action coordinator, who will 
establish a coordinating committee within 
that school. The committee will be composed 
of at least one-third minority group stu- 
dents. It will draft participants from 
within the local community and surround- 
ing schools. There will also be a national 
coordinating committee, which will be com- 
posed of a representative from each of the 
local coordinating committees. The ma- 
tional committee will coordinate local activi- 
ties and serve in organizational purposes. 


THE REAL TAX: INFLATION 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s 
Wall Street Journal carried a very valu- 
able article in the literature of eco- 
nomics. Written by Mr. Robert B. Shaw 
of Clarkson College of Technology, the 
article weaves a very lucid and logical 
argument to point out that despite two 
so-called tax cuts since the Korean 
war, the resultant inflation fanned by 
Government spending has actually 
pushed the “real” tax paid by the tax- 
payer to the highest levels in history. 

The article is very valuable in pointing 
up the fact that stated tax reductions 
and increases are only one portion of 
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true tax rates. The Government's actions 
with respect to the value of our money 
represent a host of other “taxing” mech- 
anisms. 

Irecommend the article to every Mem- 
ber who is interested in defending an al- 
ready beleaguered American taxpayer 
from oppressive taxation—either open or 
concealed. 

Tax COLLECTOR'S BEST FRtIEND—INELATION 

(By Robert B. Shaw) 

While Congress is apparently on the verge 
of raising corporate and personal income 
taxes to cover the Government’s uncontrol- 
lable expenditures and to combat inflation, 
no one has troubled to point out one perti- 
nent fact concerning the individual income 
tax structure: Despite two widely proclaimed 
“reductions” since the Korean war, indi- 
vidual income tax rates have continued to 
climb almost steadily and are now at their 
highest level ever, Since the post-Korean re- 
duction introduced by the Revenue Code of 
1954, taxes on modest bracket incomes have 
already gone up 15% to 830%. Tax rates were 
again “‘cut” by the 1964 act; in the brief 
period since that became effective, taxes have 
again advanced 5% to 10%. 

These statements are contrary to general 
belief, but the explanation is simple. To be 
sure, tax brackets have been reduced, from 
22.2% on the lowest bracket ($2,000) in 1952- 
53, to 20% under the 1954 code, and then to 
14% on the first $1,000 in 1964. 


INEVITABLE RESULT 


But all this time the cost of living has con- 
tinued to climb steadily, with an accelerating 
trend during the last two years, The inevi- 
table result is that taxpayers who have done 
no better than to keep even with the in- 
crease in the cost of living have been trans- 
ferred into higher brackets, or at least have 
a larger proportion of their dollar income in 
the incremental bracket. Further, the $600 
exemption, which has remained unchanged 
since 1948 (when it was worth $856 in cur- 
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rent purchasing power) means less and less 
as prices advance. The upshot of these un- 
pleasant developments is that any taxpayer 
with merely constant real income has had to 
pay higher taxes almost every year. 

And, of course, it is real income—purchas- 
ing power in terms of constant dollars—that 
counts. In every other business and political 
sphere we are painfully aware of inflation; in 
fact, the politicians remind us of this con- 
stantly as they point out the increased cost 
of living requires recurrent boosts in the 
wages of teachers, policemen and post office 
workers—and increases in the salaries of the 
Congressmen themselves and steady advances 
in payments to welfare recipients. But it is 
seldom mentioned that inflation also brings 
about a constant increase in individual tax 
rates. Not merely in the taxes as an absolute 
amount, but in the rates. 

Let’s see how this has worked out in specific 
cases. We will disregard very high incomes 
and confine our examination to modest 
brackets. The tax structure is complicated, 
and the final tax depends upon marital 
status, the number of children, deductions 
for various purposes and other conditions. 
Let us take two typical cases involving in- 
dividuals who earned 66,000 and $10,000 
respectively in 1964, when the current struc- 
ture came into effect. 

Since that time the general price level has 
advanced 10.5%, which means that these 
two taxpayers must earn $6,630 and $11,050 
in 1968, respectively, Just to maintain a con- 
stant real income. But this also means that 
the $6,000 earner will advance from the 16% 
to the 17% incremental bracket, and his 
Federal income tax will increase from $450 to 
$546. The $10,000-a-year man will remain 
within the wide 19% incremental bracket, 
but as a much larger proportion of his in- 
come is now subject to this rate his tax will 
increase from $1,114 to $1,294. In both cases 
we are assuming deductions of 10% of gross 
income and four personal exemptions, as 
would apply to a married man with two 
children. 


‘The figures work out like this: 


$5,000 income {1964 prices) 510,000 income (1964 prices) 


1964 1968 1964 1968 
GonsumerPrisetadex... . E E a 108.1 119.5 108.1 109.5 
(March) (March) 
%%% c E E a T (100. 1) (110.5) (100. 0) (110.5) 
= income in constant purchasing po-] -.----------=--- -== 36, 000 $6,630 310, 000 $11, 050 
2400 Zao Zao 
3,567 6,600 7,545 
17 19 19 
1755 


Actual increase in the tax rate (percent)_ 


It is true that the 1968 tax will be paid in 
cheaper dollars (the 1968 dollar has 89.4% of 
the purchasing power of the 1964 dollar), and 
this is our final adjustment. After this is done 
the $6,000 man’s tax on an unchanged real 
income has increased by $44 constant dol- 
lars, or 9.8%, while the $10,000-a-year man 
will have to pay $1,172 versus $1,114 in 1964, 
an advance of 5.2%. As we see, the gross in- 
come of each has remained constant in terms 
of real value, therefore the tar rate has in- 
creased, and both will end up with less pur- 
chasing power. 

MORE SIGNIFICANT EFFECT 

Over a longer period of time this effect 

has naturally been more significant. Income 


taxes were also supposedly cut in 1954, when 
the Korean war levies (ranging from 22.2% 


in the lowest tax bracket to 92% at the top 
only a shade lower than the World War II 
peak level of 23% to 94%), were dropped toa 
20%-91% range. Thereafter, tax rates re- 
mained constant until they were “dropped” 
again in 1964, as explained above. 

Actually, the tax on any given level of real 
income is very much higher—15% to 30%— 
today than it was immediately after the in- 
troduction of the 1954 “reduction.” Although 
tax brackets were at that time— 
from 20% to 14% im the lowest bracket, for 
example—the general price level has ad- 
vanced by more than 28%, which means that 
taxpayers who have merely preserved a con- 
stant real income will now pay taxes on a 
considerably larger dollar amount, 

Here are the specific figures for taxpayers 
with $5,000 and $10,000 incomes in 1955: 
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$5,000 income (1955 prices) 510,000 income (1955 prices) 


= 93.3 


1955 1968 1955 1968 
119.5 93.3 119.5 
(March) (March) 
— (100. 0) (128, 2) (100, 0) (128. 2) 
7 $5, 000 $6, 410 $10, 000 $12, 820 
641 1, 000 1, 280 
2, 400 2, 400 2.400 2.400 
Aa 2,100 3, 369 6, 600 9, 140 
85 21 16 26 22 
ir 421 £ 2,162 
1,692 
16 


Again, the tax itself is paid in cheaper 
dollars (the 1968 dollar is worth 78.1% of the 
1955 dollar), but when we adjust the 1968 
tax (before giving effect to the increase now 
proposed) we still find that the $5,000 man, 
with unchanged real income, must pay a 
tax 27% higher, while the $10,000 man has 
had his burden increased by 16%. 


AT HIGHEST LEVEL 


Still, the authorities tell us that taxes 
were reduced in 1954 and again in 1964, and 
that the increase now proposed will only 
partially restore the latter rates. The truth 
is that personal income-tax rates are now at 
their highest level in history, war or peace. 
To be sure, the lowest bracket rate on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income was 23% in 
1944 and 1945, with higher bracket rates 
graduated above that, and the personal ex- 
emption was only $500. But $2,000 in 1944 
had a purchasing power of $3,890 today, 
while the $500 exemption was worth $975 in 
current terms. 

I brief, the manipulation of the stated tax 
rates is only one among several methods of 
changing the true tax rates. Lowering ex- 
emptions or a reduction in the value of 
money, which automatically lifts recipients 
of a constant real income into higher brack- 
ets, represents concealed methods of raising 
taxes. Again, if the exemption remains con- 
stant in dollar terms, as it has since 1948, 
but declines in real value, this also amounts 
to a concealed tax increase. 

Sadly, from the point of view of the tax- 
payer, a similar effect has occurred and tax 
rates have been surreptitiously lifted in state 
income taxes and sales taxes where an ex- 
emption exists up to some stated amount. 

It should be noted that inflation does not 
have the same effect upon the corporate in- 
come tax. Since the corporate rate is a con- 
stant (above $25,000) it is not increased by 
inflation; with higher income the tax is 
higher but the rate is not. Thus, the tax 
structure distinctly discriminates against 
the individual, 

Inflation is a very familiar phenomenon, 
Everyone talks about it. Everyone seeks price 
or wage increases that will protect him 
against it. Most people profess to deplore it. 
But it’s the tax collector's best friend. 


TIME FOR CONGRESS TO QUIT 
STUDYING NEW GUN LAWS 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I call to 
the attention of my colleagues the timely 
editorial which appeared in the June 14 
edition of the Jackson Sun concerning 
firearms registration: 


TIME ror CONGRESS To QUIT STUDYING 
New Gun Laws 


Although his legislative proposal to re- 
quire everybody to register his firearms and 
obtain a license to buy or keep them borders 
on the outrageous, Senator Joseph D. Tydings 
of Maryland at least must be credited with 
making a correct statement regarding his 
proposal. 

He told a news conference it was the most 
comprehensive and far-reaching federal gun 
control legislation ever proposed. 

No doubt so. No doubt, also, it is much too 
comprehensive and much too far-reaching. 

It is to be hoped, in the interest of the 
millions of law-abiding respectable American 
citizens—the great majority of the popula- 
tion, that is—that another statement Sen- 
ator Tydings made will be as correct as the 
one above. 

He said it will be very dificult to pass his 
bill without a tremendous outpouring of 
grass roots demand. 

It is highly unlikely there will be a tre- 
mendous public outpouring on behalf of such 
an unreasonable, impractical, wrong piece of 
legislation as the senator is proposing. 

There is greater likelihood, if any kind of 
great outpouring should be forthcoming, that 
it will be against rather than for the kind of 
gun restrictions he recommends. 

Not incidentally, the Tydings proposal calls 
for punishment of 10 years’ imprisonment 
and a $10,000 fine for willful failure to regis- 
ter or to obtain the aforesaid license to buy 
or keep guns. 

The entire present Congressional stew over 
gun controls is unnecessary and misdirected. 
There is no more justification for it today 
than there was before the assassinations of 
President John F. Kennedy, the Rev. Martin 
Luther King Jr., and Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. 

For the almost overly simple reason that 
trying to control every gun in existence 
would be futile and, consequently, not a 
solution to preventing such evil and tragic 
acts committed on the persons of either na- 
tional figures or ordinary citizens. 

If it were, it would, of course and in- 
deed, be justified. 

But any man evil enough to commit such 
an act would certainly be evil and de- 
termined enough to get possession of a gun 
not registered in his name and for which 
he possessed no license. 

He could steal it, buy it outside legal 
channels—and there would surely be such 
channels if there is any truth to reports of 
existing traffic in illicit drugs and whis- 
key—get it from a foreign country, or oth- 
erwise steer around such regulations as pro- 
posed by the Maryland senator. 

The case against saddling unnecessary and 
harmful gun legislation upon the rank and 
file of the nation’s citizens has been too well 
established in the past to need repeating in 
full. 

Suffice it to repeat, however, that there 
are already on the books good laws impos- 
ing restrictions on firearms where restric- 
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tions make sense and where society needs 
the protection therein provided. 

There should be no requirement that a 
man who keeps a gun in his home either to 
protect his family from a prowler who, him- 
self, likely has a gun, or to enjoy the sport 
of hunting or shooting should have to sub- 
mit to such Big Brother regulations as pro- 
posed by Senator Tydings. 

We are already becoming a nation of 
registrants and numbers. 

Congress should quit talking about gun 
control laws, If it did any good it would be 
all right. 

There are many more important things 
than guns that need the concentration and 
action of the Congress. For example, better 
enforcement of good laws already on the 
books. 

Your representative and senator would 
probably be glad to hear your views on this 
matter of guns. 


SUCCESS OUR GOAL—DETERMINA- 
TION OUR MEANS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr, PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that each of us remembers his gradua- 
tion from high school as a most mean- 
ingful occasion. Recently, I had the 
pleasure of attending a commencement 
exercise at Fort Hunt High School in 
Fairfax County, Va. On that occasion, 
I heard a most meaningful address by 
a young graduating senior that com- 
pletely held my interest, not only for 
what he said, but for the professional 
way in which the address was delivered. 

So often these days we are exposed to 
the problems that young people create 
by their outspoken views; only rarely 
do we hear of the fine and responsible 
approach that the large majority of these 
young men and women consistently dis- 
play. Perhaps that is the fault of our 
society—that we concentrate our atten- 
tion too much on the destructive hap- 
penings, rather than the constructive. 

I would like to start balancing that 
record, Mr. Speaker, by commending to 
my colleagues’ attention this outstand- 
ing address made at that commencement 
exercise, by Mr. Donald Duane Oliver, 
and I would hope that we might hear 
more examples of the true sense of moral 
responsibility that I am convinced these 
young citizens feel. Accordingly, I in- 
clude Mr. Oliver’s address in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Success Our GoaL—DETERMINATION OUR 

MEANS 
(By Donald Duane Oliver, president, senior 
class, Fort Hunt High School, commence- 

ment exercises, June 11, 1968) 

The cover of Time magazine last week 
boldly states “Can anyone under 30 be 
trusted?” So fellow graduates, I ask you: 

Has it become old fashioned for young 
Americans to love their country? 

Will Americans allow crime and disorder 
to violently disrupt our cities and colleges? 

Seniors—what will be your role next au- 
tumn if a well organized minority (students 
or nonstudents) fan the flames of revolt on 
your campuses? 

Tonight, I speak for the last time as your 
senior class president. As I have shared 
triumphs and disappointments with many 
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of you, allow me to share a philosophy of 
our senior class motto “Success our goal— 
Determination our means”. The question 
pondered tonight is: determination for what 
successes. 

Today in the American scene is an ele- 
ment which uses revolutionary change as a 
means to achieve their goal of destruction. 
As youth we are not afraid of change, we 
are not afraid of dissent, we are not afraid 
of challenges. However, tomorrow as col- 
legians we will be in contact with those 
whose perverted concepts of success means 
the overthrow of the university. If these 
movements remain unchecked, the princi- 
ples, the ideals, the goals of freedom of pre- 
vious generations and yes, those of the class 
of 1968 would disappear. It is essential that 
the educated individual, the concerned in- 
dividual, the responsible individual be alert 
to the menaces which would damage the 
fabric of our democratic society. 

Our country has faced serious crises during 
the depression of the thirties, World War II, 
and now the not so cold, Cold War. Our par- 
ents faced these challenges with courage 
and conviction. Now, we will be called upon to 
share the responsibility for the solution of 
crime, war, and poverty. If we are deterred 
by the revolutionary minority who preach 
upheaval, the work toward building a nation 
dedicated to freedom will have been in vain. 

The students of Fort Hunt have not been 
afraid of work, they have not been frightened 
by responsibility, they have not been intimi- 
dated by those who preach that you can not 
trust today’ youth. We who have blocked 
and passed on this very field; we who have 
studied and experimented in the classrooms 
and laboratories of Fort Hunt; we who have 
written and spoken in debates and school 
publications know the requirements of cour- 
age, determination and perseverence. This is 
a good class coming from a good school. 

Our motto “Success our Goal—Determina- 
tion our Means”, will have a futile ring if the 
implementation of determination is to de- 
stroy our universities and overthrow by an- 
archy. I am not speaking of an abstract or 
irrelevant situation, I am talking about you 
and me, three months from now enrolled 
in a college for which we worked so hard to 
be accepted. 

Many of us have talked to college students 
both formally and informally trying to find 
out exactly what is in store for us in our 
freshman year. We have done various 
amounts of research on colleges in trying 
to evaluate which institution holds the best 
program for us. We have learned that the 
college experience seems to be a positive one 
and that the bulk of activities are completely 
rewarding. Yet, we still do not grasp the total 
reality of college. We will find that although 
college is an opportunity for academic learn- 
ing it may not be the utopia that we presently 
conceive it to be. The highly acclaimed pro- 
fessor, we so anxiously wanted, may teach 
no undergraduate classes. The food may be- 
come tiresome. The classrooms may be 
crowded or use television teachers. There 
will be some dimensions of college life that 
are not as fulfilling as they might be. These 
frustrations and the more serious issues will 
be the focal points for campus protests, It 
is over these issues that the class of 1972 will 
make their decisions of involvement. There 
are two choices open to us if this situation 
prevails. The first is to decide whether the 
issue is significant enough to warrant our 
involvement and second, if it is, to decide 
by what means will we participate. If we 
decide to participate, it is essential that we 
take a positive evolutionary process instead 
of a revolutionary destructive one. Education 
has prospered under the concept of respon- 
sible communication, and through this com- 
munication we can meaningfully discuss the 
problems before us. If we refuse to commu- 
nicate, to be knowledgable of the situation, 
then we leave ourselyes open to the extrem- 
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ists who may twist or intensify a situation 
80 as to present it as being a crisis necessitat- 
ing student overthrowal of the campus. 

I am alarmed as to the outcome to you, 
to our country, and to society if universities 
are to become havens of revolutionary fire- 
brands and militants who can completely 
subvert the purposes of the college. 

Can American colleges continue to educate 
if such noble institutions of higher learn- 
ing as Ohio State, San Francisco, Columbia, 
Stanford, Northwestern, California and many 
others are overrun and subjected to the 
demands of a few? Can we as students tolerate 
the breaking into administrators’ offices, the 
rifling of personal files, the taking of hostages 
of university personnel, and the disruption of 
college life? Has communication failed to 
the extent that this is the only way to show 
grievances; if so the failure illustrates an 
example of the much feared dictum: “That 
might makes right“. 

As I stand at the end of twelve years of 
educational experience and at the threshold 
of my future collegiate days, I sense the 
need for a positive affirmative to reverberate 
throughout this country. An affirmation that 
does not destroy and spread the seeds of 
chaos and anarchy but rather declares a posi- 
tive expression of betterment and ful- 
fillment. 

As youth we declare our hopes, our ambi- 
tion, and our dedication for and to this 
country and society. What concerns me to- 
night is that these expressions of our 
optimism must be allowed to come to com- 
pletion under the necessities of peaceful ex- 
pression. Yes, we the class of 1968 must direct 
our energy to the challenges of tomorrow. We 
must take our place in society and expand 
our talents to the relentless responsibility 
that will soon be ours, Although man has 
initiated heart transplants, outerspace ex- 
ploration, and has achieved major accom- 
plishments in engineering, literature, and 
the arts—tomorrow holds equally tremendous 
challenges. It will be up to us and genera- 
tions that follow us to find a remedy to 
cancer, to solve the problems of poverty, and 
to finance and plan the projects of humanity. 

I feel confident that most of today’s youth 
will meet these challenges through peaceful 
communication and effort, With this promise 
however, I would sincerely challenge the 
adults here tonight to inspect their own 
society and decide whether they too have a 
commitment to speak up and prevent our 
country from being ripped apart by crime 
and disorders. 

And now to my fellow classmates—Good 
luck and God bless you. 


LOSS OF FREEDOM IN THE 
BALTIC STATES 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, this week 
marks the 28th anniversary of the loss 
of independence by the Baltic States 
of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania and 
their absorption into the Soviet Union. 

Estonia and Latvia were independent 
nations until the 13th century and Lith- 
uania remained independent until 1386, 
when it established a union with Poland 
that lasted until the Russian partition 
of Poland in 1795. During the First World 
War, patriots in the three nations took 
advantage of the weakening of the czar- 
ist regime in Russia and declared them- 
selves independent nations. Attempts by 
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the Russian Red army to destroy the new 
states proved futile and the countries 
entered into peace treaties with the So- 
viet Union guaranteeing the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania “voluntarily and forever.” 
The Baltic States were admitted to mem- 
bership in the League of Nations in 1921. 

During World War II, however, the 
Soviets charged the three countries with 
forming a military alliance against Rus- 
sia and demanded the establishment of 
friendly governments. This ultimatum 
was followed by invasion of Lithuania on 
June 15, 1940, and of Estonia and Latvia 
on June 17. 

The United States, however, has never 
recognized the incorporation of the 
Baltic area into the Soviet Union. House 
Concurrent Resolution 416, passed on 
June 21, 1965, in the House and on 
October 22, 1966, by the Senate, urged 
the President to direct the attention of 
the United Nations to the fact that the 
Soviet Union has violated the United 
Nations Charter by occupying Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. On the 28th an- 
niversary of the conquest of the Baltic 
nations, let us remember that people of 
Estonian, Latvian, and Lithuanian an- 
cestry throughout the world look forward 
to the day when they can return to their 
homelands in freedom. 


PROPOSED CENSUS IS 
QUESTIONABLE 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
proposed drastically cutting down the 
mandatory questions the Government 
wants to ask in the 1970 census. The 
more than 120 questions presently sched- 
uled improperly delve into personal af- 
fairs and some are so complicated as to 
discourage participation. 

The U.S. Constitution requires a na- 
tional head count every 10 years to de- 
termine congressional representation, 
but the questions citizens would be re- 
quired to answer under penalty of a 60- 
day jail term and $100 fine are getting 
way out of bounds. We will wind up pay- 
ing a fortune to compile incomplete re- 
sults if this kind of Federal prying is 
permitted. 

Our simple population count, number- 
ing five questions in 1790, is turning into 
a complicated national poll on all man- 
ner of subjects. Numerous intimate ques- 
tions are planned dealing with family 
matters, employment, income, school- 
ing, housing conditions, rent—even kinds 
of household appliances and forms of 
plumbing. Among the questions the Cen- 
sus Bureau wants to ask us in 1970 are 
what we were doing 5 years ago, and 
how many hours and weeks we worked 
last year. We are supposed to tell 
whether we use bathtubs or showers and 
how we enter our living quarters. 

At the very least, much of this infor- 
mation ought to be solicited on a volun- 
tary basis to protect the right of indi- 
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vidual privacy. Accordingly, the measure 
I and many others are sponsoring would 
trim the mandatory Census Bureau ques- 
tions to seven, dealing with name, ad- 
dress, age, sex, race, head of household, 
and. visitors in the home at time of 
census, 


THE QUIET VIETNIKS 
HON. ROBERT II. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the furor of the Poor People’s Campaign 
and the gun-control question, the war 
in Vietnam has been relegated to the 
back pages of the press. The peace talks 
in Paris show signs of deadlock and the 
Vietcong seem to be working overtime 
in thinking up new tactics of terror and 
atrocity. We no longer hear daily ex- 
hortations from those who have preached 
that if only the United States would 
ease the bombing of North Vietnam, tue 
Vietcong would then reciprocate in some 
fashion by lessening their military effort. 

Such has not been the case as we all 
know and while we have gone the last 
mile in search of a peaceful settlement, 
the enemy is obviously girding his war 
machine for an intensification of the 
war. 

An editorial from the June 17, 1968, 
edition of the Peoria Journal Star en- 
titled “The Quiet Vietniks” touches on 
some of these points and I include the 
editorial in the Recorp. at this point: 


THE QUIET VIETNIKS 


We have been waiting, and we are waiting 
... and waiting. . . and waiting ...to hear 
the moral indignation of all those moralists 
who were reeking with it at the very thought 
of the possibility that we might bomb the 
center of Hanoi. 

Where are they when in reply to our de- 
escalation and an end to bombing in the 
whole populated 70 per cent of North Viet- 
nam, the Communists responded not with 
reciprocity as the Vietniks kept telling us for 
the past two years—but with six-foot-long 
rockets “bombing” the center of Saigon! 

We stopped bombing military targets in 
the Northern citles—and they started bomb- 
ing recklessly, at rush hour, women, children, 
and civilian men in Saigon. 

Last week, eyewitness U.S. newsmen saw 
ambushing Viet Cong raiders in the city open 
deliberate fire on Boy Scouts who were only 
trying, clearly, to bring medical help to 
wounded civilians. 

Where was the moral indignation from all 
these folks with their tender sensibilities? 

Maybe they don’t want to attract attention 
because they also kept telling us that de- 
escalation and negotiations were the road to 
peace and reciprocity, and are afraid that if 
they speak up now others will say. Well, we 
are trying it your way and the only result is 
the highest American casualties in the entire 
history of the war—as well as the highest 
civilian casualties.” 

For, indeed, since we stopped that bomb- 
ing that wasn't doing any good”, the deaths 
among our people is double the previous 
average, week after week, together with these 
ruthless terror“ attacks against civilians in 
Saigon. 


Can: it possibly be that the real and effec- 
tive road to peace all along has been to dis- 
courage the enemy rather than encourage 
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him? To persuade the North Vietnamese to 
want peace, instead of persuade him that the 
nastier he gets, the more we'll reward him? 


LAW AND ORDER 


— 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an ad- 
dress I delivered before the West Side 
Rotary Club in San Angelo, Tex., on June 
17, 1968. The remarks follow: 


LAW AND ORDER 


I welcome this opportunity to visit the 
West Side Rotary Club and speak to you for 
a few minutes: This would seem to be a good 
time to discuss the subject of Law and Order. 

We live today in a time of crisis. Since the 
days of the Civil War this nation has not 
faced such critical days. We seem to be at 
the crossroads in the sense that we are going 
to have law and order or we are going to have 
anarchy—or should I say, more anarchy? 

In right recent years, as you know, the 
crime rate in this country has skyrocketed. 
Not only with respect to riots, but through- 
out the entire spectrum of the national life, 
the criminal element has been on the ram- 
page—killing robbing, raping, stealing, burn- 
ing, and often screaming “police brutality” 
when challenged by a police force which in 
doing its duty has often been handicapped 
by Supreme Court rulings and politically in- 
spired restraints. 

Instead of being a golden decade of the 
60’s, it has turned out to be a decade marked 
by unprecedented crime and violence: Today 
everywhere we look, right and left, ugly 
blotches of definance and rebellion mar the 
patterns of peace and tranquillity. 

This decade has seen the advent of the 
hippies, the draft card burners; the flag 
desecrators, the emboldened merchants of 
smut and pornography—now grossing a half 
billion dollars a year; the incorrigible col- 
legians, often long-haired and unshaven; 
and certain members of the clergy who have 
left the sanctity of the pulpit to join the 
street mobs whose irresponsible mutterings 
and conduct have contributed significantly 
to the zooming crime rate. 

A murder is committed every hour of the 
day and night. A rape is reported every 23 
minutes. Indeed, 5 serious crimes will be 
committed every minute of this day. The an- 
nual price tag placed on crime in America 
is estimated at around $25 billion. 

The tragic and senseless murder of Sena- 
tor Kennedy a few days ago shocked the na- 
tion into a further awareness of the pres- 
ence of the criminal-minded.in our society 
and, let us hope, a reappraisal of the pam- 
pering and coddling accorded far too many 
who refuse to be bound by the rules of a 
disciplined society. It spotlighted one hor- 
rible murder—one among scores of others 
which are less publicized, 

Let met cite an example: Senator Kennedy 
was shot at 3:17 on a Wednesday morning: 
Exactly 15 minutes earlier three men en- 
tered. the Little Tavern in W. n’s 
Georgetown district, and, without provoca- 
tion or warning, shot and killed two young 
Marine lieutenants, and wounded another 
Marine and a young lady. The other youth- 
ful Marines escaped the fusillade of 7 shots 
that were fired. 

The Marines, fresh from a social event 
and. dressed in starched white uniforms, 
with a young lady, were sitting at a counter 
sipping coffee, tending to their own business. 
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Three bearded Negroes came in. One of them 
made an ugly remark about a name on one 
of the Marine’s uniforms. Words were ex- 
changed. The three intruders went to the 
door as if to leave, then wheeled around 
and fired the fatal shots. 

A passing policeman heard the shots, pur- 
sued the culprits, arrested them and re- 
covered the two murder weapons, 

The three Negroes had, according to the 
press, arrived in W. two days 
earlier to join. the Poor People's Campaign, 
now encamped in one of the city’s beau- 
tiful downtown parks—by virtue of a permit 
granted by the Secretary of Interior. 

Let me give you another example or two: 
On the night of June 2 there were 15 street 
robberies reported in the District of Colum- 
bia. A few nights before that there were 7 
robberies of city bus drivers, with one driver 
shot in the back of the head and killed, all 
committed by gangs of Negro hoodlums. 

I mention these incidents in order to con- 
dition our minds for the topic of this talk. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE ABOUT CRIME? 


We all recognize the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. The question is: What can be done 
about it? To find the answer we need to 
search for the cause. 

Many views are being expressed, many 
theories advanced. Some say the ease with 
which guns are acquired is the cause—and 
that factor must not be overlooked. Cali- 
fornia has a very strong gun control and reg- 
istration law. The gun that killed Senator 
Kennedy was not registered and it was car- 
ried illegally. Thus in that instance the 
ee of a gun law did not deter the crim- 


The fact is there has been little meaning- 
ful effort to pinpoint the basic causes of the 
increase in crime. J. Edgar Hoover has 
pointed to some of the causes. He is an au- 
thority on the subject. I would rather have 
his. views. on all aspects of crime than those 
of a half dozen crime commissions. 

It will be recalled that a few months ago 
the President appointed a Commission on 
Civil Disorders, charged with finding the 
cause of riots. A good many of us, after see- 
ing the list of appointees, had misgivings 
about their ability and willingness to face 
up to the real issues involved. And sure 
enough, after spending a million dollars the 
commission came up with about 10 cents 
worth of nothing, 

Amid political overtones, that commission 
blamed the whole bloody mess on the. white 
people in our society, leaving those who 
actually did the rioting virtually blameless. 
It even criticized the police for being too 
diligent and suggested that officers should 
be stripped of anti-riot guns, apparently 
afraid the weapons might antagonize the 
criminals. The report did more harm than 
good. It did furnish some fuel for the racial 
agitators to point to. A month later came 
the big 1968 riots in a dozen cities. 

Closely allied. with the civil disobedience 
approach is the theory—often used by the 
agitators—that violence to bring about 
change is justified. This doctrine is as old 
as the primitive jungle. It is an alien propo- 
sition that should have no place in American 
thought—and it must be repudiated. 

These people and the philosophy they 
preach have used the emotion-packed civil 
rights movement as a racket in recent years 
a convenient vehicle for the wholesale dis- 
obedience to the laws of the land, 

Thus, the doctrine of civil disobedience 
must be chalked up as an im t con- 
tributor to the upsurge in the crime rate in 
America. 

CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT GOT OUT OF HAND 

It is now well established, and generally 

by knowledgeable observers, that 
the civil rights movement got out of hand in 
the early 60's, and, along with attendant 
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ballyhoo and publicity, contributed very di- 
rectly to the upswing in the crime rate. Poli- 
ticlans and opportunists joined with the 
civil rights rabble-rousers in creating the 
emotionalism and hysteria which played into 
the hands of the gullible, the subversives, and 
the criminal element. Utopian, pie-in-the-sky 
goodies were dangled, with resulting false 
hopes and bitterness. 

Out of the crusade came marches, sit-ins, 
sit-downs, demonstrations, civil and criminal 
disobedience. And out of these came riots 
and violence. The fact that these develop- 
ments have gone hand-in-hand is no longer 
disputable. Indeed it was during this very 
period that crime jumped upward by 88 per- 
cent. 

Every right-thinking American opposes 
unfair discrimination because of race. But 
it is well known that the voluminous civil 
rights force legislation debated and enacted 
during this decade has far exceeded the 
bounds of propriety and necessity. Far too 
much of it has been purely political, and it 
has served to fan the flame of racial unrest. 
The nation suffers from civil rights indiges- 
tion. 

It has not been a coincidence that crime 
and violence have kept pace with the pro- 
jection of this ill-fated movement. 

The simple fact is that this nation has 
been on a civil liberties and a civil rights 
binge far too long—and we are being 
penalized for it today in terms of more and 
more crime. The chickens are coming home 
to roost. 

Thus, we can nail down another demon- 
strated contributor to the zooming crime 
rate. 

WHY THE RIOTS 

The simple fact, completely overlooked by 
the commission, is that it has become stylish 
and profitable for Negro militants to stage 
riots in this country—with or without any 
semblence of cause or excuse. To them riots 
provide a license to steal, destroy, kill and 
burn. Their gullible followers go wild as the 
mob spirit gains momentum. It is a practice 
of crime by the criminal-~minded. The looters 
seem to feel the only thing that stands be- 
tween them and prosperity is a plate glass 
window, and the riot orgy beckons to the 
criminal instinct of those inclined that way. 

The claim by some that ghettos and un- 
employment caused the riots is pure hog- 
wash. Studies reveal that most rioters have 
good jobs. In the case of the Detroit riot it 
was found that 80 percent of the rioters were 
making from $115 to $125 per week. 

To be sure, we should strive for better edu- 
cation, more job-training, better living con- 
ditions, for all Americans. But such deficien- 
cles as there are in those respects cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination constitute a 
valid excuse for crime. From my own experi- 
ence as a prosecutor I know that some of the 
most honorable, law-abiding and responsible 
men who serve on juries are what we would 
ordinarily call poor people. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE TRIGGERS CRIME 


Let us look for a moment at what is called 
“civil disobedience,” about which much has 
been heard during this decade of crime. It is 
an amazing doctrine which would have been 
ridiculed out of existence if advanced 20 
years ago. 

The people who adhere to this strange in- 
novation insist they have the right to de- 
cide for themselves which laws they may 
violate and which ones they may choose to 
obey. Such defiance is, of course, a form of 
anarchy; and yet we find many Americans 
today content to stand by while celebrity 
status is accorded those with sick minds and 
corrupt souls who tamper with and ridicule 
our orderly processes of government under 
law. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

Another significant aid to the erosion of 

law and order has admittedly been a series 
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of Supreme Court decisions, which have 
seriously hampered law enforcement. With 
that Court upholding the right of the ex- 
tremists to do almost anything conceivable— 
if done in the name of civil rights, and other 
decisions which have effectively blocked the 
ability of prosecutions to convict guilty peo- 
ple, the criminal element became embold- 
ened to take ever more liberties with the 
rules of orderly society. 

Let us examine, very briefly, just a few 
of the Court's actions which give rise to 
these conclusions: 


MIRANDA CASE 


On June 13, 1966, by a 5-to-4 decision, the 
Supreme Court handed down a landmark 
opinion in what is known as the Miranda 
case. Ernesto Miranda had been convicted 
of kidnapping and rape in Arizona. He was 
arrested, identified by the victim, and was 
questioned by two officers. After being given 
the traditional warning that he was required 
to make no statement, and that anything 
he said could be used in evidence against 
him, he voluntarily confessed his guilt and 
signed a statement. There was no claim of 
false promises, intimidation or threats by 
the interrogators. He was convicted, and 
appealed to the Supreme Court. 

In one of the strangest decisions in the 
history of that court, the conviction was re- 
versed because the defendant had not been 
told, before being questioned, that he was 
entitled to have a lawyer of his choice pres- 
ent during the interrogation. 

The Court ruled that in order to make a 
voluntary confession admissable against a 
defendant, the latter must (1) be informed 
clearly that he may remain silent; (2) that 
before being questioned he must be told 
that he is entitled to the presence of an 
attorney; and furthermore the police were 
prohibited from questioning the suspect if 
“he indicates in any manner” that he does 
not wish to talk. 

Mr. Justice White in his dissent described 
the ruling as “new law and new public 
policy.” 

This and scores of other 5-to-4 decisions 
serve to illustrate the importance of ap- 
pointing highly qualified men on the court. 

In another similar case, where a voluntary 
confession was thrown out and the convic- 
tion reversed because the defendant was 
not advised that he could have a lawyer pres- 
ent while being questioned, Mr. Justice 
White in another dissent, said, “that the 
majority of the court apparently intended to 
bar all admissions obtained from a suspect 
whether voluntarily made or not.” 

Not long ago a Judge in New York freed a 
woman who had confessed to taping her 
4-year-old son's mouth and hands and then 
beating him to death with a stick and a rub- 
ber hose. She voluntarily confessed, and 
there was no claim of coercion in obtaining 
the confession, But Judge Michael Kern or- 
dered her released because of the Supreme 
Court ruling in the Miranda case. The woman 
thanked the Judge, and he reprimanded her 
by saying: Don't thank me, thank the Su- 
preme Court. You killed the child and you 
ought to go to jail.” 

There was the case of Jose Suarez, 22, a 
laundry worker. He killed his wife and five 
small children by stabbing them more than 
100 times. Arrested, he freely confessed—but 
without the presence of a lawyer. Under au- 
thority of the Miranda decision, this mur- 
derer walked out of the New York court, a 
free man, 

MALLORY CASE 

In another landmark decision, the Su- 
preme Court ordered a guilty murderer in 
Washington, D.C. released because following 
his arrest he was questioned a few hours 
prior to being arraigned before a Magistrate. 
The ruling, which was without precedent, 
was that the suspect should have been ar- 
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raigned almost immediately. And so Mallory 
walked out, a free man. 

A recent Supreme Court blow to law en- 
forcement came in the Witherspoon case 
where a Chicago thug received the death 
sentence for the 1959 slaying of a Chicago 
policeman. That court again invaded the 
province of the law-making branch of the 
government by enacting a new provision 
which prohibits the disqualification of jurors 
on the ground they entertain conscientious 
scruples against inflicting the death sen- 
tence. This was directly contrary to previous 
decisions. Since those opposed to the death 
penalty were summarily excused from the 
Witherspoon jury, and he got the death sen- 
tence, the conviction was reversed. 

The net effect of this decision was to re- 
peal the death penalty as a punishment for 
crime—at least in many cases—because 
jurors can no longer be summarily disquali- 
fied solely because they conscientiously op- 
pose death as punishment for any crime. 

This decision applies retroactively to more 
than 400 other persons now under death 
sentences in the United States, including 
Richard Speck, the killer of 8 student nurses. 
It will apply to 26 in Texas. Attorney Gen- 
eral Crawford Martin was quoted as saying 
the effect of the decision is to abolish capi- 
tal punishment in Texas. 

Time will not permit me to belabor this 
issue on this program and cite scores of 
other instances where the Supreme Court, in 
a series of strange decisions which have 
shocked some of the best legal minds in 
America, often by 5-to-4 majorities, has 
struck heavy blows at law enforcement and 
allowed desperate criminals to go free. 

Now, as I see it, the effect of the Court's 
decisions in the criminal cases is not only 
to release upon society scores and scores of 
dangerous criminals, but in addition there 
is the climate that is thereby created cal- 
culated to encourage more people to com- 
mit crimes in the belief that in all likeli- 
hood the courts will not condone their con- 
victions if they are apprehended and tried, 
And now those whose hands would other- 
wise be stilled by fear of the death penalty 
will have little to discourage them. 

I found out a long time ago, as a result of 
10 years ago as a prosecutor, that the only 
way ever discovered to prevent or reduce 
crime is by the example of punishment—and 
the certainty of it. 

One man described the Supreme Court as 
“the greatest escape device for criminals 
since the hacksaw blade.” 

Certain Supreme Court decisions must be 
rated as encouragement for crime. 


GUN LEGISLATION 


Before concluding I should like to refer 
briefly to gun legislation because it is very 
much in the news right at this time. Only 
recently the Congress prohibited the mail 
order sale of pistols and sawed-off shotguns, 
and the sale of such weapons to such people 
as minors, ex-convicts and nonresidents. The 
Postmaster General has by regulation extend- 
ed this prohibition with respect to the use 
of the mail to apply police supervision over 
mail order sales of rifles and shotguns. 

Thus the Congress has already approved 
more than 90 percent of all the gun legisla- 
tion recommended by the President—coupled 
with the Postmaster General’s implementa- 
tion. 

It might interest you to know that accord- 
ing to the FBI, in an average year, 44 per- 
cent of murders are committed with hand- 
guns; 7 percent with rifles; 9 percent with 
shotguns; while cutting or stabbing account 
for 23 percent. Clubs, poison, hands, fists, 
feet, etc. account for more deaths than do 
rifles and shotguns. 

As J. Edgar Hoover has pointed out, there 
is good reason for reasonable, sensible gun 
control legislation, designed to keep such 
Weapons out of the hands of the hoodlums, 
the youngsters, and the mentally ill. At the 
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same time there is the matter of protecting 
the law-abiding people in the constitutional 
right to own and bear arms. In addition, we 
need to emphasize the need for strong and 
severe penalties for those who commit crimes 
involving the use of guns. 

As we tackle this problem of gun control, 
let us realize there can be no magic as a 
result of any enactments. This will be but 
one facet in the search for means of stopping 
and reducing crime. 

CRIME CONTROL BILL 

Only recently the Congress enacted a major 
crime control bill. It is now on the President's 
desk awaiting his signature. It is a very 
strong measure, particularly because it at- 
tempts for the first time to nulify Supreme 
Court rulings in several instances, including 
the Miranda case. It is not often that we in 
Congress get a chance to vote on such issues. 
The same bill permits the use of wiretapping, 
under court direction, where needed against 
criminals, Law-abiding people will have 
nothing to fear. And, among other things, 
the omnibus measure includes the gun con- 
trol feature to which I referred. 

I am convinced the American people are 
sick and tired of the pampering and coddling 
of the criminal element in this country. The 
time is overdue for the boom to be lowered 
on these enemies of society. In addition, it 
is imperative that the Presidents use more 
prudence and better judgment in the choice 
of appointees to the judiciary, particularly 
to fill vacancies on the Supreme Court. 

There is also the matter of having judges 
who are willing to impose adequate penal- 
ties for those who are guilty of violating the 
law. It is a matter of record that many of the 
most heinous crimes are committed by those 
with criminal records, often previously given 
little if any punishment, 

Police officers must be well trained and 
armed with loaded guns, with authority to 
shoot to kill if necessary in the performance 
of their duties, They would, of course, be ex- 
pected to use common sense and prudence in 
making use of their weapons, But they must 
have. the authority. That is the language the 
hoodlums understand, 

The famous Texas Rangers perform 
miracles in law enforcement. That is be- 
cause they are carefully chosen, well trained, 
and are armed with loaded guns. If neces- 
sity requires it, they can and will use those 
guns in dealing with the desperate criminals. 
The criminals know that, and consequently 
the Rangers rarely ever find it necessary to 
use their guns. 

The matter of law enforcement. is every- 
body’s job. In the final analysis, the degree 
of law enforcement in any community de- 
pends upon local people, local police, and 
the local and State laws against crime. On 
the federal level there is much to be done, 
but the big drive for effective law enforce- 
ment must emerge from the grass roots. 

One thing is certain: We have a mammoth 
job cut out for us. It is a battle we must 
win. The modern historian, Arnold Toynbee, 
in his monumental study, has pointed out 
that almost all the great civilizations on 
earth have eventually withered and fallen 
from Internal decay, not from external force. 

And the Englishman, Macaulay, who died 
on the eve of our Civil War, wrote: 

“Your Republic will be fearfully plund- 
ered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
20th century as the Roman Empire was in 
the 5th, with this difference: That the huns 
and vandals who ravaged the Roman Em- 
pire came from without—and your huns and 
vandals will have been engendered within 
your own country by your own institutions.” 

Now, I would like to think that Macauley, 
while prophetically right about the danger, 
underestimated the capacity of the Ameri- 
can people to react, face up to such chal- 
lenges, keep the faith and triumphantly up- 
hold the majesty. of the law. 
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THE YOUNG SPEAK OUT ON GUN 
CONTROL 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I imag- 
ine that many of my colleagues have been 
receiving the tremendous quantity of let- 
ters that I have in the past week and a 
half—almost without exception urging 
and demanding a more meaningful gun- 
control bill. If I were to ask that these 
letters be reprinted in the Recorp, it 
would be necessary to print a separate 
edition for that purpose. 

I have received, however, a few letters 
that I do ask to be reprinted. These are 
letters from children—bewildered and 
horrified by what their elders—and, by 
tradition at least, betters—are doing to 
themselves and to others with firearms. 
These letters are touching in their faith 
that Congress will do the right thing, and 
they are insistent that it be done now. 

It is not possible to suggest that all the 
guns in America be destroyed. It is pos- 
sible, and I believe reasonable, to suggest 
that reasonable restraints be placed on 
the possession of deadly weapons to keep 
them out of the hands of irresponsible 
individuals, particularly criminals, the 
insane or mentally incompetent, chil- 
dren, alcoholics, and narcoties addicts. 

The children who have written to me 
on the firearms question have made their 
feelings known rather succinctly and 
straightforwardly—and I include their 
letters in the RECORD. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: I suppose you 
know the story of Sleeping Beauty. The 
wicked fairy casts a spell which will force 
the princess to die by a prick of a spinning 
wheel at the age of sixteen. The good fairy 
makes it so she won't die. Still, the king 
wants to save his daughter so he orders to 
burn all the spinning wheels in the Kingdom. 
It made me think what destruction guns do. 
So maybe you could order to destroy and melt 
all the guns in America. So that nobody will 
be killed any more.—From, Lisa Kovitz, Age 
8. 

P.S. With all the melted steel you could 
make a statue of RFK M.LK. Pres. JFK. 

Dran MR. Orrincer: I think that you should 
try to stop guns from shooting and from 
other things. Like what do they need gun 
practice for? I think that we would have a 
better country if we did not have guns in the 
United States. If we took all the guns away 
from all the people in the United States ex- 
cept the police we would stop the killing of 
the people and the target practice and all 
other things; Then they would not have 
groups of people that would go around shoot- 
ing people. 

Sincerely, 
KATHERINE LEE BARTHOLDI. 


Dran MR. OTTINGER: Since the shooting of 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, I feel that the gun 
control bill should be passed, I know that 
if the bill was passed, it would only be a 
start on gun control. But you've got to start 
somewhere, don’t you? 

If you would please write on your opinion. 
I would appreciate it. 

Jerr HAWKINS. 

Dear Sm: I would like to say if more people 
get a hold of guns out of newspapers more 
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people will be shot just like the 2 Kennedy 
brothers and Martin Luther King, Please 
let’s get a gun law organized, 
Sincerely yours, 
IRIS GREER. 

DEAR. CONGRESSMAN OTTINGER: I am a sixth 
grade student and I live at High Point Road 
in Scarsdale, New York, Zip Code 10583. 

I am writing to you because I feel that 
you should be part of Congress to outlaw 


guns. 

In my lifetime I have witnessed the assas- 
sinations of President John F. Kennedy, Rev- 
erend Dr. Martin Luther King, and today, 
June 6, 1968, Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 

I am leaving this situation up to you and 
your authority to make us proud to be Amer- 
icans and to do all in your power to pass 
this law. 

Sincerely yours, 
GAIL S. JEFFEE. 

Hon. RICHARD OTTINGER: What's this world 
coming to? Humans being murdered fora dif- 
ference in belief. To make it even more easier 
to kill, kids and grown ups can obtain guns 
by just mailing in a coupon to one of the 
many magazines which sells guns. A lot of 
people's argument are that hunting is a great 
sport, When they tell me this I say “which 
would you rather sacrifice, a sport or a per- 
son?” That makes them stop and think. Some 
of the kids I've talked to say “my big brother 
has a gun but he takes care of it and uses it 
the right way.” But their big brother can be- 
come insane or very mad and he can just 
take his harmless gun (supposedly) and shoot 
a person. We live in a sick world. TV, shows 
westerns and these really fancy cowboys 
and the great way they kill people with guns. 
Why the brave cowboys are showing the kids 
how great guns are Wow“ they can kill peo- 
ple. Isn't that fun. Ha Ha“. So please help 
pass the gun law. 

Thank you, 

Donna LuBELL, 
Age 12. 


Dran Conc. Orrrwonn: I urge you to 
pass the “gun control“ law. Too many people 
have died because of a gun in a wrong man’s 
hand. 

Sincerely Yours, 
Bram CANTOR, 

Dear MR. OTTINGER: On the Friday evening 
after Senator Kennedy was shot to death my 
parents took me for the Sabbath services to 
our temple. This time our Rabbi Maurice 
Davis did not speak to the adults only but 
directed his sermon to the children too. What 
he said made a deep and lasting impression 
on me. He made us understand that guns are 
not made and sold to shoot. And if we are 
raised to hate, then it is very dangerous when 
hate and gun get together. The result can be 
death, riots, and tragedy. 

I therefore ask of you to have in mind the 
future of our country by passing the stiffest 
laws possible for the sale and ownership of 
guns and pistols as well as shotguns and 
rifles because all these weapons are equally 
dangerous. 

Hopefully yours, 
GABRIELLE GOLDSCHMIDT, 
(Age 12). 

Dear. RICHARD Orrincer: I feel that the 
gun control bill should be passed but I also 
feel that President Johnson should give back 
the bill he has now and have a stronger bill 
made. That way people can't get guns as 
easily. I send my great sorrow to the late 
Senator Robert Francis Kennedy. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lisa MILLER, 

Dear Mn. OTTINGER: I am 11 years old & a 
student from Greenville School. 
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Why can they put a stop to guns right 
now. There was first JF. K.; then MLK. then 
RFE. who was shot yesterday, June 5, 1968. 
This is not going to be the end I know. It 
would be the end if you put a stop to guns. 
Now please before anything else happens. 


Sincerely yours, 
LINDA ULLMANN. 

P.S.—It all started with Abe Lincoln. 
RICHARD L. OTTINGER, 

Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I'm only 8 years old, but I think 
guns should be controled. After JFK's, RFK “s, 
and King’s death it was to much. Do you 
agree. Please right. 

Sincerely, 
G. HACKETT. 


POSTAL REGULATIONS RESTRICT- 
ING THE GUN TRAFFIC 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr NIX. Mr. Speaker, Tuesday last, 
the Postmaster General, W. Marvin Wat- 
son, addressed the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry. At that time 
Mr. Watson announced that he had re- 
ceived telegrams from the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, and the Air Transport 
Association supporting his action of 
June 12 in amending postal regulations 
restricting the gun traffic. 

Marvin Watson’s action of a week ago 
has set off shock waves that will bring 
down the National Rifle Association in its 
battle for mass distribution of deadly 
weapons. 

I have never seen a man take hold in 
his job as fast as this Postmaster Gen- 
eral. His energy and drive are some- 
thing we will always need in Govern- 
ment. 

The Postal Operations Subcommittee 
is holding hearings on it this coming 
Monday, June 24, at 10 a.m. in the Can- 
non House Office Building. I have also in- 
cluded the release for the Postmaster 
General summarizing his speech in Chi- 
cago along with the speech itself. 

I hope that whoever our next Presi- 
dent is he will see the value in the serv- 
ice and record of Postmaster General 
Watson. I think he has shown in a short 
time what a business executive can ac- 
complish in the Post Office Department 
on every issue. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Oxxrcado, June 18, 1968.—Three private ex- 
press carriers and associations have pledged 
their cooperation to the Post Office Depart- 
ment's drive to curtail the indiscriminate 
mailing of firearms, Postmaster General W. 
Marvin Watson announced here today. 

In an address before members of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try, the Postmaster General said he has re- 
ceived telegrams from REA Express, the As- 
sociation of American Railroads and the Air 

Association subscribing to his ac- 


Transport 
tion June 12 in amending postal regulations 
to curtail traffic in guns. 


Several other private firms have indicated 
they are seeking ways to join the Post Office 
Department in its efforts. 
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of shotguns and rifles by mail to individuals,” 
he said. 

The Postmaster General praised Ilinois’ 
new gun control law and said President John- 
son “would like nothing better than to see 
other states what this state has done 
in the area of gun control legislation.” 

“You are,” he said, “demonstrating ac- 

of responsi on the local level.” 

He said that “President Johnson demon- 
strated his concern about the problem of 
crime and violence when he made the most 
extensive and far reaching crime control 
proposals ever made by any President in 


“Though there were 22 separate recom- 
mendations in his proposal, there was one 
basic, underlying theme: crime control is a 
local respons! “ 

“Certainly,” Mr. Watson said, “if each 
level of government carries out its responsi- 
bilities, the probl 


National Rifle Association to also join in 
the Administration’s efforts to keep weapons 
out of the hands of the irresponsible. 

He said the new, more stringent postal reg- 
ulations “have already been attacked by a 
spokesman for the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

“I understand,” he added, “that this asso- 
ciation feels it has a duty to its members. 

“But I feel that there can be no doubt 
that it has a greater duty to the American 
people. 

“No organization, no group is an island 
unto itself. All are part of one society. 

“And so, from this forum today, I plead 
with those who deal in arms to work with us 
and to work with others. 

“Given the urgent nature of the problem, 
there must be some way for men of good 
will to work together, to cooperate, rather 
than to attack every measure, no matter 
how modest or limited, that merely seeks to 
help solve a problem.” 

Mr. Watson said that since announcing 
the new postal restrictions on firearms ship- 
ments, he has received a large number of 
favorable letters which “reinforce my view 
that the American people have a strong de- 
sire for firearms control.” 

He denied that America is a sick country 
with a sick society, but said it does have 
sick people. 

Let's treat the sick,” he said, “and let's 
do what we can to keep sick minds from 

themselves and others. 

“That's responsibility and that’s the pre- 
scription for a healthy society,” he con- 
cluded. 


ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL W. Marvin 
WATSON BEFORE THE SELECTED COMMITTEES 
OF THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND InpusTRY, SHERATON-BLACKSTONE 
HorTet, Curcaco, ILL., JUNE 18, 1968 
I am delighted to be here today in this 

dynamic city which, under the leadership of 

one of the greatest mayors in the history of 
our nation, Richard J. Daley, has become the 
most important convention city in America. 

Chicago makes history. And in August Chi- 

cago will once again see made. 

I am also pleased and proud to bring you 
a greeting from President Johnson. 

When I mentioned this meeting to him be- 
fore I left Washington, the President said, 
“T have some thoughts that I wish you would 
take to the Association for me. 

“This is a time of great testing for our 
nation. 

“Our commitment to the freedom and dig- 
nity of man, and our patience to support that 
commitment, are being tested in many places 
and many ways. 


“Searching, appraising eyes watch our every 
move, determined to discover if the fire and 
the iron that for so long characterized the 
American spirit has been quenched or has 
rusted away.” 

And then the President added, “I ask every 
American to work together, to join together, 
in assuring that we pass that test, not by 


j 
: 


That word is “responsibility.” 

in the history of the world, 
without question that fate or 
external force would direct 


The idea that man should be, and by right 
hi be, responsible for himself, was at 


tionary. It was the 
powder that produced the “shot heard 
round the world”—the American revolution. 


would keep men from becoming responsible 
for their own destiny, notably the people in 
South Vietnam. 

It would seem that we, who created this 
basic desire for personal responsibility, would 
cling to it, would foster it, would always re- 
2 


Let. too often we have strayed far from this 
greatest product of our free land. 

Social problems that should have been 
solved at the local level have been permitted 
to grow and grow and grow, until they be- 
came too big or too ugly or too costly. And 
then the Federal government has moved in 
or was called in. 

Too often also, the very people who refused 
to meet their responsibilities then accused 
the Federal government of getting too big. 

Well, I happen to know for a fact that Pres- 
ident Johnson agrees the Federal government 
is big enough. 

He would like nothing better than to see 
other States doing, for example, what this 
State has done in the area of gun control 
legislation. 

I am informed that effective in 13 days, 
the State of Illinois will require individuals 
to hold a “firearm owner's identification 
card” before buying guns or ammunition, 
This law, adopted by your General Assembly 
in 1967, is so well designed that other states 
are studying it as model state legislation. 

This is responsibility, freely accepted. 

Certainly, this Association is meeting its 
responsibilities. 

I can tell you that the President would 
like nothing better than to see other private, 
voluntary associations following your lead. 

You are setting standards of effective com- 
munity programs that inspire all of us. 

Your 6,000 membership makes this Asso- 
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ciation the largest regional Chamber of 
Commerce in the country. 

Your 35,000 volunteer members are working 
actively in 58 committees covering every as- 
pect of community needs and community 
problems ranging from agriculture to zoning, 
and touching such urgent problems as educa- 
tion, crime prevention and cleaner air and 
cleaner cities. 

I know that you who work on the govern- 
mental affairs and postal service committees 
are serving to assure that mutual problems 
are identified and mutually satisfactory so- 
lutions devised. 

And I want to thank all of you who are 
accepting your responsibilities to assure that 
the Chicago community receives the fastest 
possible mail service. 

I can tell you that I have pledged myself 
to assure that the postal service, through 
massive modernization of management and 
mechanization, through new methods, new 
facilities, new thinking, is and will be able 
to carry out its responsibilities to you. 

During the past two months I have trav- 
elled some 15,000 miles, visited over 30 postal 
facilities and, I have been told, spoken indi- 
vidually with some 8,500 employees. Through 
that effort to see for myself the state of our 
postal service, I am convinced that we will 
indeed meet that responsibility in the future, 

I am further convinced that my 711,660 
fellow employees are now meeting their re- 
sponsibilities and that the movement of 83 
billion pieces of mail this year is another 
evidence of how each man and woman does 
measure up. 

Today I want to talk to you about another 
area in which acceptance of responsibility on 
the local level is basic—I refer to crime con- 
trol generally, and to gun control specifically. 

One of the major elements of our Federal 
system, with its network of divided respon- 
sibilities, is that local governments have the 
responsibility for crime control. 

Though there are Federal agencies with 
sharply limited police jurisdiction, such as 
the Postal Inspection Service and the F. BJ., 
this nation has never possessed a national 
police force. 

Last February, President Johnson, deeply 
concerned about the problem of crime and 
violence, made the most extensive and far- 
reaching crime control proposals ever made 
by any President in history. 

Though there were 22 separate recom- 
mendations in his proposal, there was one 
basic, underlying theme: crime control is a 
local responsibility. 

Last month, in a letter to Senator Mans- 
field, the President made this point crystal 
clear. He emphasized “. . the key to effective 
erime control is effective law enforcement— 
at the local level.” 

Certainly, if each level of government car- 
ries out its responsibilities, the problem of 
combating crime and violence will be much 
diminished. 

I feel strongly that the Post Office De- 
partment has a responsibility in this area, 

That responsibility has long been recog- 
nized. 

Under long-standing postal regulations 
harmful substances cannot be shipped with- 
out restriction through the mails. 

Substances poisonous to the body cannot 
be mailed without restriction. 

Materials poisonous to the mind, such as 
pornography, cannot be mailed. 

Concealable firearms cannot be so mailed. 

Loaded guns of any kind cannot be mailed 
at all, nor can explosives or bombs. 

Thus, the Post Office Department has tried 
in the past to meet its responsibilities to the 
American people. 

But after reviewing these regulations, I 
felt that we had not gone far enough in 
assuming our responsibility. 

Now that States and local communities are 
acting more forcefully in the field of gun 
control, our level of responsibility was clearly 
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insufficient. I concluded that shipment of 
firearms through the mails under existing 
procedures seriously interfered with enforce- 
ment of state and local laws designed to con- 
trol firearms, 

Therefore, on June 12, I issued regulations 
that all firearms shipped through the mails 
be clearly labeled with the word: “Firearms.” 

If the shipment be not so labeled, it will 
not be accepted in the mails. 

I also ordered that all postmasters shall 
not make delivery of any firearm without first 
notifying the chief law enforcement official 
of the community that delivery of a firearm 
is to be made. 

Through these, and other steps, I am ac- 
cepting my responsibility for doing all that 
I can within the law to support local and 
State law enforcement agencies in their ef- 
fort to control and regulate possession of 
firearms. 

May I add that I would like nothing bet- 
ter than to see these postal regulations made 
obsolete by Congressional action that would 
carry out the full gun control recommenda- 
tions of the President. 

Since I am well aware that most firearms 
are sent by means other than the United 
States mail, I have asked private express 
carriers and their associations to meet their 
responsibilities in this area. 

I therefore sent a wire to each such busi- 
ness and organization describing the action 
of the Department, and asking that they 
consider similar action. I am very pleased to 
say that I have already received pledges of 
cooperation from the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, REA Express, and the Association of 
American Railroads. 

May I add here a personal note. 

These regulations have already been at- 
tacked by a spokesman for the National 
Rifle Association. 

I understand that this Association feels it 
has a duty to its members. 

But I feel that there can be no doubt that 
it has a greater duty to the American people. 

No organization, no group is an island 
unto itself. All are part of one society. 

And so, from this forum today, I plead 
with those who deal in arms to work with 
us and to work with others. 

There are men of good will on both sides 
of this issue. 

Given the urgent nature of the problem, 
there must be some way for men of good 
will to work together, to cooperate, rather 
than to attack every measure, no matter 
how modest or limited, that merely seeks to 
help solve a problem. 

Since I announced the new postal re- 
strictions on firearms shipments, I have re- 
ceived a large number of favorable letters. 

These letters reinforce my view that the 
American people have a strong desire for 
firearms control. 

One of these letters touched me deeply— 
a letter from a mother in New Jersey. And 
I would like to read it to you. 

“Please accept my personal thanks for your 
courageous, humane and decisive action on 
firearms control. As a mother who lost a six- 
teen year old son in a gun accident, and as 
a concerned citizen who views the increasing 
violence in our country, and abroad, I hope 
that our lagging Congress will follow your 
lead and give us some meaningful legislation 
which will be firmly enforced.” 

My friends, some claim that the tragedy 
of Los Angeles is one more sad and sorry 
symptom of a society in the grip of a ter- 
rible sickness. 

I do not agree. 

A nation that can end the brutal tyranny 
of Hitler is not sick. 

A nation that can rebuild shattered eco- 
nomies in Europe and Asia is not sick. 

A nation that is quite literally keeping 
tens of millions overseas from starving to 
death is not sick. 

A nation is not sick that has responded 
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to President Johnson’s leadership by pour- 
ing billions into better education, health, 
cities, support for aging Americans, and a 
dozen other vital areas of our American life. 

No, this is not a sick society. 

But it has sick people in it. 

Let’s treat the sick, and let’s do what we 
can to keep sick minds from harming them- 
selves and others. 

That’s responsibility and that’s the pre- 
scription for a healthy society. 


HON. GENE SNYDER, OF KENTUCKY, 
REPORTS FROM WASHINGTON 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
readers of the Recorp, I submit my cur- 
rent newsletter to the people of Ken- 
tucky’s Fourth District: 


Your CONGRESSMAN, GENE SNYDER, REPORTS 
10 You From WASHINGTON 


JUNE 1968. 

Dear Frienps: Writing the newsletter is 
difficult in these times. It takes from two to 
three weeks from the time of writing until 
we can get the finished product from the 
printer—get it folded, addressed and mailed. 
Things are happening so fast that what’s 
news today, is history two weeks later. 

I do appreciate your kind letters and kind 
words—and urge you to let me have your 
views on national matters. 

Senator Robert Kennedy: As your Repre- 
sentative in the Congress, the following few 
words were spoken to the Houes of Repre- 
sentatives on Thursday, June 6, 1968 and ap- 
pear in the Congressional Record as our ex- 
pression to the Kennedy family. 

“On behalf of Mrs. Snyder and myself and 
for 550,000 constituents, I wish to express 
the heartfelt sympathy of our family and our 
people to the family of Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy. Politics is one thing—but devotion to 
country is another. Many may question the 
politics of this family, but none can question 
their devotion to their country. 

“I know of no other family who have 
given so freely of their talents in serving 
their country—and lost so much in so doing. 

“Without reservation, I say that the pray- 
ers of my family and the people I represent 
will be with them that God will give them 
the continued courage to withstand the trials 
of another tragic hour in their lives.” 

Tazes: By the time you receive this letter, 
the matter of an additional 10% surtax on 
your income will have been acted upon by 
Congress—if the announced schedule is 
maintained. 

I've tried to be objective about this mat- 
ter—to consider all the facts as well as your 
wishes. Thus far, I remain unconvinced that 
our precarious fiscal position has resulted 
from a failure to impose sufficient taxes on 
the people. I’m further persuaded that our 
inflation spiral is largely the result of in- 
creased production costs, which will be com- 
pounded by a tax increase. The expenditures 
can and should be cut by a sufficient amount 
to offset the need for a tax increase. A $15 to 
$18 billion reduction can be made without 
too much trouble. This is what should be 
done. 

Crime rates: F. B. I. Crime Index figures in- 
dicate that the number of crimes committed 
in 1967—3,750,000—was almost 444 times the 
number committed in 1944—803,000. The 
F. B. I. s yearly estimate of crime index of- 
fenses indicates: 

Crime increased by 367% between 1944 and 
1967; 
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Population increased by 44.6% during the 
same period; 

Crime rate outstripped population growth 
by more than 8 to 1; 

Sharpest crime increase—88% has oc- 
curred since 1960; 

Sharpest one year crime increase—16%— 
occurred in 1967; 

Crime increase between 1944 and 1952— 
63%; 1953 and 1960—63%; 

Projected 1961-1968 crime increase is 
118%. 

War on poverty in Detroit: The US. Gen- 
eral Accounting Office has just issued an 
86-page Report on OEO’s war on poverty in 
Detroit. It charges “duplication of adminis- 
trative effort and cost,” and states that in 
many instances “the reports on attendance 
were unreliable” or “inaccurate and mis- 
leading,” and that rental payments were al- 
lowed for facilities neither used nor sched- 
uled for use. 

For instance, the GAO auditors said, “On 
the basis of our analysis and discussions with 
school officials, it appeared that 79 classes 
(for the poor) could possibly have been 
eliminated through consolidation with other 
classes in the same school.” When they com- 
pared the actual sizes of the classes op- 
erated by the poverty program with the size 
specified in the program’s informal criteria, 
the auditors found that 58 percent of the 
adult classes were below minimum size. Only 
5 percent were “ideal or on target.” 

Poverty officials reported that in one school 
project there had been 7,539 participants. 
GAO stated that the figure was closer to 
3,500. In another case, GAO found that only 
“2,479 non~-adults were enrolled in the proj- 
ect in June rather than the 15,000 re- 
ported.” 

In one school, OEO paid a total of $10,920 
for use of 12 rooms for 2,184 room-days 
during a 7-month period. The auditors found 
that during this period only 319 room-days 
had been used or scheduled and that the 
rental value should have been $1,595 rather 
than the $10,920 allowed. Rooms used for 
reguiar classes or other activities were 
charged to the poverty program. 

These are just a few of the ways in which 
tax-money and personnel efforts have been 
wasted by the OEO in its “war on poverty.” 

Humphrey renewal: The City of Covington 
recently got one of its Urban Renewal 
projects expedited. Here's how! The Mayor 
called the Vice President and asked for help. 
Neal Peterson, a Humphrey aide, called the 
Mayor back and said the grant would be 
forthcoming if the Mayor would publicly 
endorse Mr. Humphrey for President and 
permit his name to appear on the “National 
Mayors for Humphrey” literature. The Mayor 
agreed. The grant was approved. The Admin- 
istration needs more tax money urgently to 
buy more support for his Mr. Humphrey, 
hence the request for more taxes. 

More help for Soviet Union: Rep. Roude- 
bush (R-Ind.) reports that the Adminis- 
tration has approved a new automotive pro- 
duction line capability for the Soviet Union 
with the assurance that “there is no evidence 
it would be diverted to military purposes.” 

Truth-in-lending legislation cleared the 
Congress recently and was sent to the White 
House. Effective July 1, 1969, full disclosure 
of credit costs and interest rates is required 
in credit advertising, department store 
revolving credit and installment purchases. 
On revolving credit accounts, department 
stores will be required to state interest 
charges at both monthly and annual rates. 
Effective July 1, 1970, garnishment restric- 
tions will exempt the first $49 or 75 percent 
of an employee's weekly take-home pay, 
whichever is greater. Also included are a 
Republican amendment to combat loan- 
sharking by criminals and a provision to 
protect homeowners from unknowingly sign- 
ing second mortgages to finance home re- 
pairs. The new law will be administered by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
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The Republican “Loan-Shark” amend- 
ment to the Truth in Lending law provides 
the Federal Government for the first time 
with the means to effectively attack the prob- 
lem of loan-sharking it a 
Federal offense. It is presently a multi-bit- 
ion dollar a year business, second only to 
gambling as a source of revenue for organized 
crime, according to official reports. The new 
law has been described by House Minority 
Leader Gerald R. Ford as a “major break- 
through” in the war against organized crime. 
The victims of loan-sharking are almost al- 
ways the urban poor or small, marginal local 
businessmen in the concentrated areas of 
the urban poor. 

Restoring law and order: There are limita- 
tions to what the Congress can do toward re- 
storing law and order. It can enact laws but 
it can’t enforce them. Moreover, except in 
the District of Columbia, the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s constitutional jurisdiction over 
crimes and disorders is limited. 

The consensus in the House is that the 
majority of the American people have been 
too patient and too tolerant for all too long. 
As evident from the provisions being written 
into the appropriation bills, the House has 
determined that the Federal Government 
should utilize what limited authority it has 
to help restore law and order, 

In the respective appropriation bills the 
House has written a provision that precludes 
any of the funds being used to pay the salary 
of any Federal employee who is convicted in 
a court of inciting or participating in a riot. 
This is largely an outgrowth of what took 
place in the District of Columbia. 

In the Higher Education Aid Authorization 
Bill the House went still further. It broad- 
ened the provision to deny any benefits under 
the program to anyone who incites and par- 
ticipates in a riot. In other words, it is not 
limited to Federal employees. 

In addition, by a record vote of 306 to 54 
the House adopted a provision which would 
deny any Federal education aid to anyone 
who refuses to obey the rules of the uni- 
versity he is attending and disrupts its opera- 
tions. Of course, it would affect only those 
students having a Federal scholarship or 
loan. If nothing else, the steps being taken 
by the Congress may give impetus to a policy 
of firmness in dealing with those who lack 
respect for law and order. The Congress is 
saying, “we who speak for the majority of 
the American people have had enough.” 

The Poor Peoples March isn’t exactly all 
it’s supposed to be. Many facts are apparent- 
ly kept from the press. The Public Works 
Committee took closed testimony the last of 
May which was very revealing. A news re- 
porter from Ohio reported he had attempted 
to interview all Ohioans on the “reservation” 
and had failed to find even one adult male 
who wasn’t employed before he came here. 
The owner of the Washington Coliseum con- 
tributed $1,000 in cash—because he believed 
in their cause—only to have the place torn 
up, sound equipment wrecked, 115 cases of 
beer disappear—all in one night’s stay. 

A news reporter and photographer had to 
pay to be released from the premises and a 
bulldozer operator beaten. 

The evidence before our committee was 
inconceivable. The permit to camp on the 
Mall was given notwithstanding the fact 
that our committee had reported out a bill 
for House action which would have forbid- 
den its use. Sooner or later, the Administra- 
tion has got to concern itself with the rights 
of the majority. So far this is the only vot- 
ing bloc it has ignored. 

Federal aid to the poor: Federal aid to 
the poor from all agencies this year totals 
$24.6 billion. In 1963 the amount was $12.5 
billion or about 50% less. In 1960 the figure 
was $9.5 billion. The budget request for the 
next fiscal year totals $27.7 billion in fed- 
eral aid to the poor. These facts were pre- 
sented to the House recently by George 
Mahon, Democratic Chairman of the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations. Mr. Mahon said 
he released this information “in an effort to 
lend some focus to the fiscal implications 
and dimensions of the recommendations in 
the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Civil Disorders (Riots) .” 

The Chairman also reported that federal 
outlays for health rose from $4.1 billion in 
1961 to $13.9 billion in 1968. For education, 
training, and related programs the increase 
was from 63.3 billion to $11.6 billion. Fed- 
eral aid to urban areas went from $7.5 billion 
in 1961 to $19.2 billion this year. These are 
sizable amounts and sizable increases which 
we cannot ignore in any consideration of 
the taxpayer’s responsibility in social service. 

I am here for one purpose: To take up the 
cause of the Forgotten man—The individual 


Member of Congress. 


GENEROSITY VERSUS VIOLENCE: 
ENORMOUS AMERICAN GIVING 
OFFSETS SOME OF VIOLENCE 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is almost 
impossible these days to pick up a news- 
paper or watch television without read- 
ing or hearing that the United States 
is the most violent nation in the world 
today or that the American people are 
the most callous and violence prone of 
all the peoples inhabiting the globe, and 
so forth. 

That judgment is pure nonsense as 
we all know, but nevertheless, it was 
encouraging to see the other side of the 
Picture brought out as it was in an 
article by Mr. John Cunniff, business 
writer for the Associated Press, which 
appeared in the June 19, 1968, edition 
of the Washington Star. I include the 
article at this point in the RECORD: 
GENEROSITY VERSUS VIOLENCE: ENORMOUS 


AMERICAN GIVING OFFSETS SOME oF Vio- 
LENCE 


(By John Cunniff) 


New Tonk. —If the United States is to be 
ranked as singularly violent among nations, 
then a sense of intellectual balance requires 
that notice be taken also of another charac- 
teristic: organized, voluntary philanthropy. 

This quality is not quite unique among 
Americans, but its utter absence in the tradi- 
tions of most nations has led to immeasur- 
able violence and anguish for its people. 

More so than any nation, America has the 
tradition of voluntary giving. Private, non- 
profit institutions, often staffed with volun- 
teers, do much of the work that, in many 
nations, is left to the government. 

In 1967, Americans donated to worthy 
causes—religion, education, the arts, hospi- 
tals, the poor and so on—a conservatively 
estimated $14.6 billion. It was the 29th 
straight year of increased donations. 

Since philanthropy in the United States is 
so highly organized an activity, a popular 
delusion also exists that the greater portion 
of this total is given by corporations or 
foundations or left in wills. 

The statistics show, however, that $11.1 
billion of the 1967 total was donated by liv- 
ing individuals, much of it in $1 and $2 
contributions in door-to-door solicitations by 
neighbors. 

If it is argued that this proves we are a 
nation of beggars rather than givers, and 
that Americans can afford a dollar or two to 
get rid of a nuisance at the door, then one 
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can point to the contributions not measured 
in dollars. 

As of now, it is estimated by the American 
Association of Fund Raising Counsel, a trade 
group of professional fund raisers, that 56 
million Americans offer their time and skills 
to philanthropy, in one form or another and 
for periods ranging from minutes to months. 

The association estimates that an execu- 
tive who agrees to lead a large national cam- 
paign might very well be involved for one- 
third of the year, might attend 20 meetings, 
make at least 25 calls and give several 
speeches free. 

“Volunteering is in itself an American 
institution,” the association’s literature 
notes. As evidence, it calls attention also to 
the Peace Corps, which has more than 12,000 
volunteers abroad and more than 15,000 
who have completed overseas assignments. 

There is an attitude among Americans, 
says Jack Schwartz, association executive 
director, that a certain amount of what they 
earn will be given away. There is a general 
feeling of social responsibility. It may go 
back to tithing, I don’t know for sure, but 
the feeling is there. It’s part of our culture.” 

Most students believe American phi- 
lanthropy is a tradition as old as the nation, 
that it goes back to the 17th century when 
neighbors were dependent upon each other 
for security, for raising orphaned children, 
for building barns. 

Today, many activities normally supported 
by government in some nations are operated 
in the United States as private, nonprofit 
enterprises. The giving of funds, in fact, is 
essential to advances in education, health, 
culture and welfare. 

There is some question now—a question 
that will give ammunition to critics—of 
whether philanthropy is keeping pace with 
demands from all those in need of funds. 
The percentage of funds donated by indi- 
viduals dropped from 3.80 per cent of gross 
income in 1956 to 3.13 per cent in 1966. 

For the first time in a decade the founda- 
tions failed to increase their total giving. 
And the percentage of taxable income 
donated by corporations has held steady at 
1 per cent for a decade now. 

The enormous totals continue to rise, 
however, because of the expanding economy. 
And few analysts are willing to state flatly 
that the percentages also won't begin rising 
again as charitable Americans search their 
souls in these troubled times. 

Says Byrne Whalen of the association, who 
researched income tax deductions for his 
estimates on philanthropy: “The average 
American family gives away more than it 
takes credit for on its income tax.” 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON MOVES TO 
COMBAT CRIME 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most important issues in the minds 
of all Americans these days is the prob- 
lem of crime and the safety of our streets. 
Last night, President Johnson signed into 
law the Omnibus Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act of 1968. This act may not be 
a perfect piece of legislation, but it is a 
vital, first step toward restoring peace 
and security into the daily lives of all 
Americans. I supported this bill in the 
House in 1967 and spoke for it on final 
passage. 

The problem, 


however, cannot be 
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solved by simply turning to law-enforce- 
ment agencies and the courts. As the 
President said: 

Every citizen in this Nation (must) sup- 
port their local police officials with respect 
and with the resources necessary to enable 
them to do their job for justice in America. 


With intelligent administration and 
the well-motivated efforts of all Ameri- 
cans, the crime bill can become an effec- 
tive force for public security in this coun- 
try. I commend the President on his wise 
decision to sign this bill, and when its 
full effects are felt by all the people, the 
whole country will salute both the meas- 
ure itself and the determination of 
President Johnson to assure the safety 
and well-being of people in their daily 
lives. 


FAITH IN AMERICA 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the events 
of recent weeks and years have eroded 
the faith of many people in the basic 
worth and strength of our Nation. I 
would like to call therefore to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues two letters to the 
editor written by the Honorable Fuller 
Warren, former Governor of Florida, and 
one of her most eloquent speakers and 
writers. The first of these appeared on 
June 13, 1968, in the Panama City Her- 
ald and commemorates the tragic death 
of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. The text 
is as follows: 


FUNERAL EULOGY ELOQUENT 


Dran Eprror: In 431 B.C., the great Athen- 
ian statesman, Pericles, eulogized the fallen 
heroes of the Peloponnesian War (it destroyed 
democracy for more than 2,000 years) in the 
most famous funeral oration ever uttered. 

General Henry Lee delivered a eulogy of 
George Washington that is still quoted 
(“First in war, first in peace, first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.“) 

The nation’s greatest editor (in 1889), 
Henry W. Grady (who did more than any 
other man to heal the wounds of war between 
the North and the South), was eulogized at 
his funeral as “the brightest hope that 
cheered the future of our common country.” 

Many other memorable eulogies have been 
pronounced at the funerals of great and good 
men. But it may be doubted that any eulogy 
ever was more moving than the words spoken 
by Sen. Edward Kennedy at the funeral of 
his slain brother, Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

The words he spoke on that mournful oc- 
casion must have deeply touched the hearts 
of many millions of sorrowing Americans. It 
was hard to hold back tears as the young 
senator spoke so tenderly of his murdered 
brother. 

His funeral eulogy of his brother will en- 
duringly enshrine the memory of one of “the 
brightest hopes that cheered the future of 
our common country.” 


The second of these articles appeared 
on May 29, 1968, in the Miami Herald 
and concerns the long view of our coun- 
try in war as well as in peace. The text 
is as follows: 

Narrox's History TI DS Hope 

The convulsive conditions that afflict this 
nation must make millions of Americans 
despondent about the future of our country. 
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But the fact that this nation has survived 
crises even more frightening than those 
that imperil us now should give heart and 
hope to us all. 

For seven frightful years, America fought 
the most powerful empire in the world at 
that time to gain its independence. 

In 1812, this new and weak nation fought 
and won a shattering war to retain its in- 
dependence, In that war, America suffered the 
abject humiliation of seeing the White House 
burned to the ground. 

For four bloodstained years (1861-65), this 
nation fought and won the most terrible 
civil war that ever desolated any country, It 
was decimated of more than one-half mil- 
lion of its best and bravest men, and billions 
of dollars of property went up in the smoke 
of fratricidal battle. During that terrible 
blood-letting, our nation trembled a dozen 
or more times on the terrifying brink of 
destruction. 

During the worst depression that ever rav- 
aged a country, America seemed to be headed 
for dismemberment. Tens of millions of its 
citizens despaired for its future. Yet our 
cruelly crippled country fought its way out 
of famine and economic chaos to become the 
most powerful, the most prosperous, the 
most progressive nation in the world. 

For four terrifying years (1941-45), Amer- 
ica fought a winning fight against the most 
murderous monster ever to unleash war upon 
the world. 

The victor in all these cruel conflicts will 
again be victorious, and America will con- 
tinue to survive as “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave” until the last linger- 
ing echo of Gabriel's trumpet trembles into 
ultimate silence. 


THE LAMBS CELEBRATE THE 70TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SMITH & DALE 
AS A THEATRICAL TEAM 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report a communication about 
my constituent, the Lambs, in New York 
City, the oldest theatrical club in 
America, of which Harry Hershfield is 
the titular head, the shepherd. It con- 
cerns the celebration dinner given in 
honor of Joe Smith and Charles Dale on 
the occasion of their 70th year in show 
business as a team—the oldest living 
team, which met on New York’s East Side 
in 1898. 

Aaron Fishman, their biographer 
writes me that they were noted for the 
creation of the historic Avon Comedy 
Four and the nostalgic Dr. Kronkhite 
and his only living patient, Mr. Dubious. 
Their famous lines are: 

“Are you a doctor?” 

“Yes, I’m a doctor.” 

“I'm dubious.” 


“How do you do, Mr. Dubious. What can 
I do for you?’ 


These internationally famous come- 
dians now add up to 170 years together— 
Smith 84 and Dale 86. They actually ran 
into each other in 1898 while out riding 
on rented bicycles. Out of that collision 
and incipient quarrel came the format 
of their successful career—arguing. 

The nostalgic testimonial, at the 
Lambs brought out an overflow crowd, 
and Harry Hershfield, Jack Waldron, 
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Hal LeRoy, Tommy Dillon, Joe E, Lewis, 
and Pinky Herman took the program in 
hand. Herman, columnist of the Motion 
Picture Daily, presented the “boys” with 
a familiar document adapted to the oc- 
casion, which read as follows: 
“SMITH & DALE”: A TRIBUTE BY ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN AND PINKY HERMAN 

Three Score and ten years ago, the Avon 
Comedy Four-Fathers brought forth into 
this Nation a brand new Act, conceived in 
Hilarity and dedicated to the proposition that 
Talents of Smith & Dale were created equal. 
Now we are d in a great civil Roar— 
attesting whether Joe Smith or Charlie Dale, 
as Smith & Dale will long endure. We have 
come to dedicate a portion in the Theater 
world as a living memorial to the Great team 
of Smith & Dale. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that we do this—but in a larger 
sense, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot hallow their greatness. 
The world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here—but it can never forget 
what Smith & Dale did here. Let us here 
and now resolve the pleasant task that lies 
before us and to re-affirm that Smith & Dale 
of the Lambs, by the Lambs and for the 
Lambs we shall ever cherish—for their Mirth. 


Mark Leddy reported to Ed Sullivan, 
the internationally famous columnist of 
the Daily News: 

In my 50 years on Broadway the longest 
laugh I ever heard was at the Smith and 
Dale tribute here. During Pinky Herman's 
speech in which he paraphrased Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, Charlie Reynolds, seated 
in the audience shouted “They shot the man 
who wrote the original!” 


It was a 5-minute belly laugh. 

It was on this testimonial evening that 
Joe and Charlie—Smith and Dale—dug 
out of their nostalgic wealth a theater 
archive that they would entitle “The In- 
credible Prognosticator.” They want to 
give the Nation a laugh and our law- 
makers a chuckle with this document: 

MERRIEWOLD Pank, N.Y., 
July 25,1911. 
Mr. Davm BELASCO, 
Belasco Theater, 
New York, N.Y. 

My Dear Guv'Nonx: Oh, by the way, you 
remember that little girl, Mary Pickford, who 
played Betty in The Warrens of Virginia? 
I met her again a few weeks ago and the 
poor kid is actually thinking of taking up 
moving pictures seriously. She says she can 
make a fairly good living at it, but it does 
seem a shame. After all, she can't be more 
than seventeen and I remember what faith 
you had in her future; that appealing per- 
sonality of hers would go a long way in the 
theater and now she’s throwing her whole 
career in the ash can and burying herself 
in a cheap form of amusement which hasn’t 
a single point that I can see to recommend 
it. There will never be any real money in 
those galloping tintypes and certainly no 
one can expect them to develop into any- 
thing which could by the wildest stretch of 
imagination be called art. 

I pleaded with her not to waste her pro- 
fessional life and the opportunity the stage 
gives her to be known to thousands of people, 
but she’s rather a stubborn little thing for 
such a youngster and says she knows what 
she’s doing. 

So I suppose we'll have to say good bye 
to little Mary Pickford. She'll never be heard 
of again and I feel terribly sorry for her. 

In a few weeks now we'll be rehearsing 
and it will certanily feel good to work with 
you again in the theater. 

Until then, my best to you. 

Your friend and pupil, 
WILLIAM G. DEMILLE. 
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Joe Smith reveals a delightful bit of 
Americana which came to light when he 
visited with President Truman during 
one of his stops at the Waldorf in New 
York City. In a chat which concerned 
early vaudeville in America, Smith re- 
called to the President the time that the 
Avon Comedy Four played the Orpheum 
Theater in Kansas City about 1905. Had 
Mr. Truman ever seen them? 

“Joe,” began the President with his 
broad smile, “when you boys played the 
Orpheum, I was an usher there.” 


ISRAEL MUST NOT PERISH 
HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent newspaper column by Eric Hoffer 
states, in forceful, dramatic fashion, why 
it is in the best interests of the United 
States to insure the survival of the State 
of Israel. 

Mr. Hoffer, who has been a long- 
shoreman on the San Francisco docks as 
well as an author for several years, has 
made a truly eloquent presentation of 
the case for Israel’s survival. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all of my col- 
leagues to read Mr. Hoffer’s column, and 
I hope that those members of the admin- 
istration charged with making Middle 
East foreign policy decisions will read 
it, too, and give it serious consideration. 

I hereby include in the Recorp the 
column, “Israel Stands Alone: It Must 
Not Perish,” by Eric Hoffer, which ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Inquirer of 
Sunday, May 26, 1968: 

ISRAEL STANDS ALONE: Ir Must Nor PERISH 
(By Eric Hoffer) 

San Francisco.—The Jews are a peculiar 
people: Things permitted to other nations 
are forbidden to the Jews. Other nations 
drive out thousands, even millions, of people 
and there is no refugee problem. Russia did 
it; Poland and Czechoslovakia did it; Turkey 
drove out a million Greeks, and Algeria a 
million Frenchmen; Indonesia threw out 
heaven knows how many Chinese—and no 
one says a word about refugees. 

But in the case of Israel, the displaced 
Arabs have become eternal refugees, Every- 
one insists that Israel must take back every 
single Arab. Arnold Toynbee calls the dis- 
placement of the Arabs an atrocity greater 
than any committed by the Nazis. 

Other nations when victorious on the 
battlefield dictate peace terms. But when 
Israel is victorious it must sue for peace. 
Everyone expects the Jews to be the only 
real Christians in this world. 

A DEFEAT WOULD DESTROY ISRAEL 

Other nations when they are defeated sur- 
vive and recover. But should Israel be de- 
feated it would be destroyed. Had Nasser 
triumphed last June he would have wiped 
Israel off the map, and no one would have 
lifted a finger to save the Jews. 

No commitment to the Jews by any gov- 
ernment, including our own, is worth the 
paper it is written on. There is a cry of out- 
rage all over the world when people die in 
Vietnam or when two Negroes are executed 


in Rhodesia. But when Hitler slaughtered 
Jews no one remonstrated with him. 


The Swedes, who are ready to break off 
diplomatic relations with America because of 
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what we doin Vietnam, did not let out a peep 
when Hitler was slaughtering Jews. They sent 
Hitler choice iron ore, and ball bearings, and 
serviced his troop trains to Norway. 


OUR ONLY RELIABLE ALLY 


The Jews are alone in the world. If Israel 
survives it will be solely because of Jewish 
efforts. And Jewish resources. 

Yet at this moment Israel is our only re- 
liable and unconditional Ally. We can rely 
more on Israel than Israel can rely on us. 
And one has only to imagine what would 
have happened last summer had the Arabs 
and their Russian backers won the war to 
realize how vital the survival of Israel is to 
America and the West in general. 

I have a premonition that will not leave 
me; as it goes with Israel so will it go with 
all of us. Should Israel perish the holocaust 
will be upon us. 

Israel must live! 


GOLDEN JUBILARIANS PLAN MASS 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Society of Jesus is a remarkable organi- 
zation that has long been noted for its 
scholarship, progressive thinking, and 
innovative contributions to society. 

As one who was fortunate enough to 
study under the Jesuits for 8 years, I 
have had considerable opportunity to ob- 
serve these unusual and saintly priests 
at first hand. 

On June 30, in Buffalo, N.Y., the Jes- 
uits will celebrate another first when 21 
priests from the class of 1918 will con- 
celebrate a mass commemorating their 
golden jubilee. This is the first time that 
this number of golden jubilarians have 
concelebrated a mass and I think it a 
most fitting celebration of the 50 years 
these men have spent in the priesthood. 
I would like to insert in the Recorp an 
article from the Buffalo Courier-Express 
by Anne Mellhenney Matthews describ- 
ing this unique event in church history 
and in the lives of these priests. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

GOLDEN JUBILARIANS PLAN Mass 

On June 30, when 21 priests of the Society 
of Jesus will concelebrate Mass in St. 
Michael’s Church in Washington Street as a 
“class reunion” there will be statistics and 
background events connected with the cere- 
mony that will write a remarkable chapter 
in the history of Buffalo’s Catholic diocese. 

Epochal is the fact that every one of the 
priests is of the class“ of 1918 and each will 
be celebrating his golden jubilee in the 
Society of Jesus. It was the consensus of 
church dignitaries contacted by this reporter 
that very probably nowhere in the Catholic 
world have so many golden jubilarians con- 
celebrated such a Mass. 

For one thing, concelebrated Masses are 
comparatively new as an outgrowth of the 
aggiornamento of Vatican II and while there 
have undoubtedly been larger groups serving 
the Mass simultaneously at altars in semi- 
naries and on special occasions in Rome, it 
was agreed that the spectacle of 21 priests all 
commemorating 50 years of priestly service 
in concelebration is a most remarkable event. 

A special Mass booklet has been printed for 
the occasion with a beautiful cover of the 
famous picture of the “Conversion of St. Igna- 
tius.” These will be distributed to those in 
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attendance at the 5 o'clock concelebration on 
June 30. The booklet states: 

“This Mass is being offered in thanks- 
giving to God, in appreciation of all those 
graces and blessings, spiritual and physical, 
He has bestowed on us through St. Ignatius 
and the Society, our relatives, friends, and 
benefactors.” 

The golden jubilarians will begin arriving 
in Buffalo on June 29 and most will stay 
through July 2. They will stay in quarters at 
Canisius College and on Saturday night will 
be guests at a dinner in their honor given by 
the Rev. James Demske SJ, president of the 
college. 

Following the concelebrated Mass at 5 p.m., 
the “reunion” will continue at a dinner in the 
Plaza Suite atop the M & T Bldg. On Monday, 
the jubilarians will journey by bus to the 
Canisius College rest villa in Lotus Bay. 
On Tuesday they will tour Niagara Falls and 
have a dinner party there. 

It will be the first time that a concele- 
brated Mass will be conducted in the 101- 
year-old Washington Street church and it 
will be the largest conclave presented in 
any local church. The Rev. James J. Red- 
mond SJ, pastor, who conceived the idea of 
the reunion Mass, is noted for his Irish wit 
and when he was asked if such an event 
shouldn't be rehearsed by a Buffalo Bill’s 
coach so that all those priests won't get in 
each other’s way,” he dead-panned this 
answer. 

“I used to be quite a quarterback myself, 
so we'll manage.” 

The turnout is gratifying in that only 11 
of the 32 living members of the class of 1918 
are unable to attend the event. Two who 
will travel the longest distance are the Rev. 
George J. Kirchgessner, SJ, from Bukidnon 
in the Philippines, and The Very Rev. Charles 
W. Mahan, SJ, of Baghdad (Iraq) College. 

One of the first to send in an acceptance 
was Archbishop John J. McEleney who resides 
in the bishop’s residence in Kingston, Ja- 
maica. He will be chief concelebrant and will 
preach the sermon. 

For four members of the soldier-priest 
order it will be a “homecoming.” They are: 
Father Kirchgessner and these priests from 
the New York Province—the Rev. Hugh J. 
Bihler of Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N-Y.; 
the Rev. Francis J. Shalloe of St. Peters High 
School, Jersey City, N.J; and the Rev. 
Edward B. Rooney of New York City. 

Both Father Redmond and the Rev. Clay- 
ton Murray, SJ, of Canisius College who have 
been arranging the eventful celebration 
stress the fact that the public is most wel- 
come to attend the 5 p.m. Mass. There will 
be no reception after the Mass. Buffalo 
Jesuits are expected to hold receptions for 
their relatives and friends at a later date. 

The roster of the jubilarians who will 
participate in the Mass other than those 
already mentioned is: 

The Very Rev. Daniel O’C, McFadden, SJ, 
of St. Isaac Jogues Novitiate, Wernersville, 
Pa. 

The Rev. Edmund J. Nuttall, SJ, of the 
Bishop’s Latin School, Pittsburgh. 

The Rev. Francis W. Anderson, SJ, of 
Boston, Mass. 

The Rey. John J. Collins, SJ, of Weston 
(Mass.) College. 

The Very Rev. Joseph D. Fitzgerald, SJ, of 
Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. William J. Duffy, SJ, of Boston, 


The Rey. Francis J. Hart, SJ, of the Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 

The Rey. Joseph R. Walsh, SJ, of Boston 
College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

The Rev. John T. Butler, SJ, of Canisius 
High School. 

The Rev. Anthony N. Glaser, SJ, of Canisius 
High School. 

The Rev. Ra R. Cosgrove, SJ, of St. 
Joseph's Church, Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Joseph M. F. Marique, SJ, of the 
College of the Holy Cross. 
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The Rev. J. Clayton Murray, SJ, of Canisius 
College. 

The Rev. Joseph A. O’Connor, SJ, of Ford- 
ham University, The Bronx. 


THE PLIGHT OF THE HUNGARIANS: 
SOVIET ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, sel- 
dom do we get a short, concise view of 
the situation in a Soviet satellite nation 
that is both detailed and well rounded 
for its scope. Such a view is available for 
Hungary, however, and it is the work of 
American Security Council guest editor, 
Dr. Z. Michael Szaz. 

An associate professor of history and 
political science at Seton Hall Univer- 
sity, Dr. Szaz has treated the economic 
conditions of the Hungarian regime, its 
dependence on the Soviet Union, and, 
while detailing his statements, also pro- 
vides summary conclusions which place 
the study into perspective. 

We cannot overemphasize the need to 
understand the functioning of the Soviet 
empire and this analysis by Dr. Szaz 
helps to fulfill this need. 

I submit it for the Recorp at this 
point: 


Tue PLIGHT OF THE HUNGARIANS: Soviet Eco- 
NOMIC EXPLOITATION 


(By Dr, Z. Michael Szaz, guest editor) 


The memory of the exhilarating days of 
October 1956 in Poland and Hungary re- 
mains with us. It was in these countries 
that the Communist monolith was for the 
first time shaken by the angry revolt of the 
suppressed nations. The result had been a 
temporary liberalization all too soon revoked 
in Poland and a bloody repression of the 
Hungarian government and the heroic free- 
dom-fighters by Soviet. armies. 

In 1968, Hungary on the surface fails to 
display its characteristics of 1956. The 35,000 
dead freedom-fighters and the Nagy group 
of the 1956 government are still labeled coun- 
ter-revolutionaries and described as lackeys 
of capitalism and fascism and anti-Party 
diversionists. Fifty to seventy thousand So- 
viet troops still occupy the country and op- 
position to the regime takes the form of 
inefficient work, spiritual emigration and 
pressure for more economic benefits rather 
than open defiance: 

A sadness rests upon the land despite the 
neon lights of the Gellert Hotel and the 
nightclubs visited by Western tourists in 
Budapest. The birth rate is one of the lowest 
in Europe and the rate of abortions, legal- 
ized and performed in hospitals for mini- 
mum fees, has exceeded for years that of live 
birth. The government, realizing that the 
necessary construction of housing would in- 
terfere with the expansion of capital goods 
industries, socialist planning and economic 
commitments to the Soviet Union, conse- 
quently disregards the warning voices among 
the medical profession demanding a change 
in the abortion law. The generation of 1968, 
though opposed to the tyrannical features of 
the regime and to its ideological conformity 
with Russian Communism, remembers too 
vividly the 1956 experience, the inaction of 
the West and the resolute Soviet counter- 
measures, and knows that it has been left 
to its own devices to press even for a mini- 
mal easing of communist dictatorship. 

Despite the lack of militancy, the regime 
does not feel it can dispense with the pres- 
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ence of Soviet troops. They, too, remember 
the October days of 1956 and fail to demand 
from Moscow the same elbow-freedom which 
Czechoslovak and Rumanian leaders have 
gained for themselves. Besides East Ger- 
many, Hungary alone qualifies as the ideal 
Soviet satellite in Europe since both Party 
Secretary Kadar and Premier Fock realize the 
narrowness of their popular base and cannot 
afford even a limited relaxation of Party 
dictatorship for fear of the reform getting 
out of hand. 

At the present, the Soviet Union, in turn, 
has various levers of pressure against Hun- 
gary. The presence of Soviet troops could be 
used in case of internal unrest and if the 
Government were to pursue policies inimical 
to Soviet interests. Their presence restricts 
the options available to Hungarian Com- 
munist politicians as there is a great differ- 
ence between using troops already on the 
soll of the country to be invested and an 
open invasion of state frontiers which would 
have to be the case in Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia. 


HUNGARY AS THE ECONOMIC SATELLITE OF THE 
SOVIET UNION 


With the limited decline of the official Cold 
War in Europe, military intervention re- 
mains only the ultimate weapon of the su- 
perpowers to be used in extremis. Today the 
most important bond between Hungary and 
the Soviet Union consists of the economic 
dependence of Hungary on the Soviet Union 
while the political weakness of the Hun- 
garian Communist leadership prevents even 
a Czechoslovak type liberalization and ren- 
ders any discussion of Hungary's defection 
from the Soviet bloc wishful thinking. The 
economic bonds, however, also represent a 
sizeable contribution to the efficiency and 
capacity of Soviet industry and to political 
and economic infiltration by the interna- 
tional Communist movement into neutral, 
third world countries. 

Hungarian foreign trade provides a perfect 
example. Over the past twenty years, Hun- 
garian-Soviet foreign trade increased more 
than fifty-fold and reached the amount of 
$1.1 billion. The Soviet Union was, in 1966, 
the most important trade partner of Hungary 
and was responsible for over one-third of 
annual Hungarian foreign trade. According 
to the 1968 Hungarian-Soviet Trade Agree- 
ment the share of Soviet trade will expand 
to 40 percent by 1970. 

Of the trade items, 68 percent of Hun- 
garian imports from the Soviet Union in 
1966 consisted of basic raw materials. A total 
of 85.1 percent of the crude: oil, 92.3 percent 
of crude oil products, 97.5 percent of the 
pig iron and 95.1 percent of iron ore imports 
to Hungary came from the Soviet Union in 
1966 as did 100 percent of nickel and un- 
alloyed ingots, 88 percent of aluminum and 
89 percent of aluminum semi-finished 
ucts. The major iron and steel combine in 
Hungary, the Danubian Iron Plant, uses 
Soviet ore from Krivoi Rog (800 miles away) 
exclusively. Crude oil flows to Hungary 
through the “Friendship” pipeline and the 
Thermal Plant as Szazhalombatta transmits 
high-voltage Soviet current representing a 
sizeable portion of energy consumed in 
Hungary. 

In short, Hungarian dependence on Rus- 
sian iron ore, aluminum and energy resources 
is well-nigh complete and could not be re- 
duced without serious bottlenecks and a re- 
structuring of the economy. Dependency was 
expanded by the February 26, 1968 agree- 
ment reached by the e enn gr Com- 
mittee on Economic and Technical Coopera- 
tion calling for the establishment of prea 
trial branch labor committees” of mixed 
character enabling the Soviet managers to 
gain a major voice in production plans and 
import quotas. 

The breakdown of Hungarian exports to 
the Soviet Union is even more telling. 
Twenty-five percent of Hungarian machin- 
ery and engineering production, (50 percent 
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of all Hungarian exports to the Soviet Union) 
are reaching their destination in the U.S.S.R. 
For the period 1965-70 Soviet foreign trade 
agencies ordered 41 chemical and synthetic 
material plants and 130 ships of various 
types. The entire Hungarian ship and dock 
industry works for the Soviet Union, one of 
the reasons for the fast growth of Soviet 
merchant marine and light navy units, Tele- 
communication equipment plays an impor- 
tant role, too. The Soviet Union monopolizes 
Hungarian exports of wide-band microwave 
and microwave PM equipment, telephone 
switchboards and technical transmission in- 
stallations. Telecommunication items form 
the largest single monetary value item with 
$39.2 million and compose 29.1 percent of 
Soviet imports of these articles from all over 
the world. Control and measuring equipment 
produced in Hungary finds its way mostly to 
the U.S.S.R. The railway stock industry also 
exports to the Soviet Union. 

Technological assistance extended to the 
Soviet Union, though a two-way street, pro- 
vides important premiums to the U.S.S.R. In 
the last three years 1,100 complete sets of 
Hungarian technical documents were given 
to the Soviets and 1,500 Russian technical 
experts visited Hungary to study Hungarian 
production methods. The Consolidated Lamp 
(Egyesült Izzó) factory equipped seven 
large-capacity light tube plants in Baku, 
Yerevan, Smolensk, Poltava and three other 
Soviet cities. 

The Soviet Union has full control of the 
only raw material in Hungary which is a 
surplus ore, namely bauxite. The November 
15, 1962 agreement with Hungary, a steady 
source of irritation for the Hungarian pub- 
lic, represents a perfect example of neo- 
colonialist exploitation. In 1967 Hungary 
started the production of increasing quanti- 
ties of alumina. From this year, until 1970, 
an annual 60,000 tons of alumina will be 
delivered to the U.S.S.R. which will ship 
back one ton of raw aluminum for every 
two tons of alumina, After 1970 production 
is to be increased to 120,000 tons annually. 
Originally Hungary was promised world mar- 
ket prices for her alumina, now the Soviets 
charge 5,000 forint (1,700 old rubles) for one 
ton of aluminum for the electric power used 
in producing it and additional transporta- 
tion charges from the Volga region to Hun- 
gary are also added to the Soviet aluminum 
price. The official communist argument that 
the ube of Soviet electric power is more eco- 
nomical is a specious one and an excuse for 
separating one of the stages of continuous 
processing of the only plentiful raw mate- 
rial from the economic structure of Hun- 
gary. The completion of the planned Dan- 
ube Hydroelectric Plant and another oll- 
based power station could have provided the 
needed energy resources for aluminum 
smelting in Hungary. 

Economic exploitation takes various forms. 
Intra-bloc trade pricing by the Soviet Union 
toward Hungary includes the monopoly cor- 
rective” coefficient in regard to raw materials. 
This became necessary when in the 1960's raw 
material prices fell on the world market and, 
therefore, Hungary would have improved her 
trade balance with the Soviet Union as 50 
percent of Hungarian exports to the U.S. S. R. 
consist of finished products. Maintaining that 
the decline of raw materials prices on the 
world market was a result of neo-colonialist 
exploitation of the newly independent coun- 
tries, the Soviet Union successfully insisted 
upon higher raw material prices in her trade 
with Hungary. In order that the final burden 
of the Russian profit may devolve on the 
Hungarian consumer, Soviet pressure led to 
a domestic Hungarian price increase of 
primary and extractive materials as well. In 
some cases bloc nations like Rumania resisted 
the “monopoly corrective” and they were of- 
fered the alternative of providing credits to 
the U.S.S.R. in order to develop new sources 
of raw material and fuel. 

Finally, Hungary’s trade balance with the 
Soviet Union is strictly negative. While al- 
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most all satellite nations struggle with this 
problem, the magnitude of Hungarian in- 
debtedness is unique and is a result of the 
major credits extended by the Soviet Union 
to overcome the dislocation of Hungarian in- 
dustry in the wake of the 1956 Revolution and 
the ensuing work stoppages and slowdown 
strikes. The total trade deficit between 1957 
and 1964 reached 3.678 billion forints (or 1.27 
billion old Soviet rubles). Repayment of these 
loans, to be completed by 1970, means both a 
mortgaging of the parts of the Hungarian in- 
dustry of special interest to the Soviet Union 
for years and also the transfer of Hungarian 
hard-currency earnings to the Soviet Union, 
indirectly helping the Soviets to import high- 
quality Western goods. 


ECONOMIC REFORM IN HUNGARY 


Beginning January 1, 1968, the Budapest 
Government introduced sweeping changes 
into the planning and management of its 
economy. The serious problems in the agri- 
cultural and light industrial sectors, the 
inadequate rise in productivity and the low 
quality of many industrial products were 
factors which could not be avoided or cured 
by ideological shibboleths, 

The reform represents, however, no return 
to market economy. Most capital goods and 
armament prices remain strictly state-con- 
trolled and these industries continue to work 
regardless of the cost calculations. This dis- 
parity will in the future, too, distort the 
effect of some efforts to move closer to the 
law of supply and demand. Even in the cate- 
gory of industrial and consumer goods, only 
a limited price fluctuation is permitted with- 
in fixed limits set by the state. This precau- 
tion was taken in order to avoid skyrocketing 
the prices of consumer goods which are still 
in relatively short supply and to avoid the 
necessity to expand investments to these in- 
dustries. With a few products, prices were 
completely freed and the law of supply and 
demand may be permitted to function. 

Even the present concession to the profit 
motive will cause difficulties to a system 
where state control and centralized planning 
were developed to a perfection in the past. 
In order to bring about the introduction of 
the reform, commonly called New Economic 
Model (NEM), the state had to organize sum- 
mer courses in 1967 for plant with 
the curriculum based on textbooks of Ameri- 
can business graduate schools and some 
courses even for Communist Party function- 
aries. Several Communist economic writers 
also admit that the managerial gap between 
Hungary and the West exceeds that of the 
technological imbalance. 

The reform’s immediate effects were varied, 
The free choice to change jobs, the increased 
importance placed on the factory labor con- 
tract instead of the old state-dictated in- 
dustry-wide contract, and the greater flexi- 
bility conceded to mangement are undoubt- 
edly improvements, but simultaneously prices 
rose for many commodities and unemploy- 
ment is an immediate consequence of ration- 
alization measures. 

The reason for unemployment was the 
previous practice of overemployment in com- 
merce and industry alike. The surplus work 
force, used for featherbedding purposes in 
order to eliminate an evil attributed exclu- 
sively to capitalist economy, will now have to 
find new positions which cannot be created 
overnight and dislocation of the labor market 
will continue at least for two to three years. 
Despite the cushioning by the exception of 
capital goods and armament industries from 
rationalization, unemployment became a 
serious enough problem to cause the Buda- 
pest Government to sign a treaty with East 
Germany even before instituting the New 
Economic Model for the transportation of 
over 25,000 Hungarian youth, mostly high 
school graduates to work in East Germany for 
a period of three years. Thereby, the regime 
hopes to reduce unemployment rolls and re- 
move, for the long period of adjustment, po- 
tentially troublesome political elements. 
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Similar factors are at work regarding 
consumer goods prices. With the consumer 
deciding what products to buy, even if only 
to a limited degree, the problem of unsale- 
able goods and large factory inventories 
becomes important to the managers who may 
be fined 25 percent of their salary if their 
enterprises continue to lose money. The pro- 
duction of better quality goods results in 
higher prices since the losses occurring as a 
result of sales made at prices below produc- 
tion costs can no longer be charged against 
the state as was the case before. The alter- 
native would be either a sudden firing of all 
surplus employees or the introduction of 
Western technology which is not available. 


NEW ECONOMIC MODEL AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The basic problems in foreign trade persist 
despite the New Economic Model. These in- 
clude Hungarian dependence upon Russian 
raw materials which is matched by fixed 
Soviet priorities to the production of many 
of the potentially hard-currency producing 
and competitive branches of Hungarian in- 
dustry such as electronics and shipbuilding. 
Thus, Western trade, unless indefinitely 
financed by Western loans, could not result 
in a reorientation of Hungarian trade struc- 
ture, or an opening to the West. 

There is no sign, however, that the Buda- 
pest regime would be interested in such an 
economic opening to the West. The American 
trade mission of 1966, visiting Budapest at 
the worst psycho-political date (the tenth 
anniversary of the Hungarian fight for free- 
dom), reported very limited opportunities 
and common enterprises proposed in the field 
of housing and light industries were usually 
rejected by the Budapest government as far 
as Western countries were concerned. 

The Kadar-Fock government is not in- 
terested in promoting the political and 
economic interests of Hungary which are 
directed toward a Western reorientation—a 
rejoining of Europe. Its representatives, in 
contrast to the desires of the Hungarian 
people, have become the ideal satellites of the 
Soviet Union. The question is: when will the 
winds of liberalization from Prague overcome 
the trauma of the defeated revolution of 
1956 and start a political disintegration of 
the economically semi-bankrupt communist 
regime in Budapest. 


WHAT ABOUT FLAG LAW? 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, “What 
about flag law?” is the question being 
asked by millions of Americans. 

The House overwhelmingly passed the 
flag bill last year to make it a Federal 
crime to desecrate the American flag, but 
it is floundering in the Senate. 

I sincerely hope that the new wave of 
interest in the passage of this bill will 
make it possible for the Senate to take 
action speedily. 

The Johnson City Press-Chronicle, in 
an editorial on Sunday, June 16, 1968, 
had this to say: 

Wuat Asour Fiac Law? 

Flag Day came and went, getting probably 
more attention than usual because many 
Americans are begi to realize this coun- 
try and what it stands for can no longer be 
taken for granted. 

As the day was being observed, some note 
was taken here and there of the fact that, 
despite numerous incidents of discourtesy 
to the Flag, Congress has not yet passed a 
2 providing criminal penalties for desecra- 

on, 

Why? 
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Well, apparently the gentlemen just 
haven't gotten around to it. More than a year 
ago the House of Representatives passed a 
bill providing: 

“Whoever casts contempt upon any flag of 
the United States by publicly mutilating, de- 
facing, defiling or trampling upon it shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both.” 

Months later, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee ordered the bill favorably reported to 
the floor—but since then nothing has been 
heard about it. As a usual thing, a bill voted 
out of committee shows up quickly on the 
Senate calendar, but not this time. 

Senators questioned about the matter have 
expressed puzzlement of their own, yet there 
has been no concerted effort to find out what 
has happened. It is true, as some people say, 
that the 50 states have laws prescribing 
penalties for desecration of the Flag, yet it 
seems to us that there is no good reason why 
there should not be a federal law, too, even 
if only to get Congress squarely on record as 
a defender of this country and its principles. 


TWO MARYLANDERS DIE IN 
VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Set. Woodrow F. Carbaugh and Cpl. 
Kevin M. Coyne, two fine young men from 
Maryland, were killed recently in Viet- 


I wish to commend their courage and 
honor their memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 


Two MARYLANDERS DIE IN VieTNAM—MEMBERS 
or MARINE Corps WERE 21 Years OLD 


Two 21-year-old marines from Maryland 
have been killed in Vietnam, the Defense 

ent reported yesterday. 

The dead are: Sgt. Woodrow F. Carbaugh, 
son of Mr. and Mrs, John J. Carbaugh, Jr., 
of 122 West fifth street, Frederick; and Lance 
Cpl. Kevin M. Coyne, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rodger J. Coyne, of 2106 Windham place, 
Silver Spring. 

Sergeant Carbaugh, a machine gunner, died 
June 5 as a result of fragmentation wounds 
received from enemy artillery fire during a 
battle near Quang Tri, near the Demilitarized 
Zone, according to a telegram his family re- 
ceived from the Defense Department. 


“FROM THE TIME HE WAS 3“ 


He had been stationed in Vietnam since 
April 23. 

Sergeant Carbaugh enlisted in the Marine 
Corps September 9, 1965, shortly after his 
graduation from Thurmont High School in 
Thurmont, Frederick county. 

“From the time he was 3 years old, he 
wanted to be a marine,” his mother said. 

He was assigned to Company C, the Ist 
Battalion, 4th Regiment, 3d Marine Division. 
His first duty assignment in Vietnam had 
been as commander of a ten-man guard 
squad at a water supply station in the De- 
militarized Zone. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by two 
brothers, Marine Lance Cpl. John S. Car- 
baugh, of San Diego, Cal., and Walter F. Car- 
bough, of Frederick; two sisters, Mrs. Richard 
Bowers and Mrs. John J. Misner, both of 
Thurmont, and his grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. John J. Carbaugh, Sr., of Thurmont. 

Corporal Coyne was shot to death June 7 
by rifie fire during a battle near Da Nang, 
where he was stationed as an infantryman 
with the Ist Battalion, 26th Regiment, 3d 
Marine Division, according to a Defense De- 
partment telegram to his family, 
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He had been assigned to duty in Vietnam 
since last November. Before this spring, he 
— iie a platoon radio specialist in Khe 


A graduate of Our Lady of Good Counsel 
High School, in Wheaton, Md., Corporal Coyne 
enlisted in the Marine Corps in April, 1967. 

He had attended Montgomery Junior Col- 
lege, in Rockville, Md., and planned to return 
to school after his military service, according 
to his sister, Mrs. Joseph Walsh. 

He is survived by his parents; two sisters, 
Mrs. Walsh, of Wheaton, and Mrs. John Bind- 
er, of Beaufort, S. C., and a grandmother, Mrs. 
Thecla Coyne, of Livonia, Mich. 


THE HOW'S, WHY’S, AND WHAT OF 
OUR INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL 
CRISIS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
on May 24, 1968, Mr. Carl A. Bimson, 
vice chairman of the Valley National 
Bank of Arizona and a former president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
delivered an address before an interdi- 
visional luncheon meeting of the South- 
west District of Kiwanis Clubs in Phoe- 
nix in which he makes a most encom- 
passing and perceptive analysis of this 
Nation’s monetary problems. As a banker 
with most impressive credentials, Mr. 
Bimson has been able to examine some 
very complex economic problems and to 
explain them in lucid and understand- 
able terms. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the text of Mr. Bimson’s 
address, entitled The How's, Why’s, and 
What of Our International Financial 
Crisis: How We Got Ourselves Into This 
Mess, Why We Permitted It To Happen, 
and What Needs To Be Done About It.” 
I recommend it as valuable reading for 
all of my colleagues and others, for an 
erudite treatment of the many problems 
we face in the area of international fi- 
nance: 

Tue How's, Wuy’s, AND WHAT OF OUR INTER- 
NATIONAL Frvancrat Crisis—How WE GoT 
OURSELVES INTO THIS MESS, WHY WE PER- 
MITTED Ir To HAPPEN, AND WHAT NEEDS To 
BE DONE ABOUT IT 

(By Carl A. Bimson, vice chairman, Valley 
National Bank of Arizona; a talk delivered 
to an interdivisional luncheon of the 
Southwest District of Kiwanis Clubs, 
Phoenix, Ariz., May 24, 1968) 

Practically every publication you have 
picked up recently has one or more stories 
about the “fiscal mess“ we have gotten our- 
selves into. You no doubt saw the statement 
by Reserve Board Chairman Martin in which 
he said, “We are in the midst of the worst 
financial crisis since 1931.” 

There have been stories about our shrink- 
ing volume of exports and the growing dol- 
lar value of our imports. 

About the rising cost of living. 

Higher interest rates. 

Excessively large wage settlements in ma- 
jor industries (such as autos, rubber, glass, 
copper and telephone). 

Our balance of payments deficit. 

The impasse between Mills and Johnson on 
a tax bill. 

All of these stories are related and go back 
to the cause and effect of our present fi- 
nancial crisis. 
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Here we are the richest country in the 
world, a country which has an output of 
goods and services equal to that of the next 
six countries of the world—Russia, West Ger- 
many, England, France, Japan and Italy— 
and yet, in mid March, American tourists had 
difficulty in getting foreigners to cash their 
travelers checks or to advance cash beyond 
the amount of their hotel bill. 

The question immediately comes to mind: 
What happened? Why didn't the government 
do something to prevent such an embarrass- 
ing situation from happening? What is be- 
hind all the talk about “lack of confidence” 
in the dollar on the part of other countries? 
What can and should we do to correct the 
situation? 

Basically the “how” of how we got our- 
selves into such a position is quite easily ex- 
plained: 

(1) We have simply given away, loaned or 
invested too much money, for too many years, 
in foreign countries with too few or no strings 
attached. 

In the last eight years alone, we spent $16 
billion more abroad than we received from 
abroad, 

(2) We have instituted a multitude of new 
domestic spending programs and enlarged 
old ones with no provision having been made 
to pay for them other than by borrowing 
more money, 

Worse yet, there was, in most instances, too 
little long range planning prior to the activa- 
tion of many of our domestic programs. Fur- 
thermore, many of these programs were poor- 
ly administered, As a consequence, large sums 
of money and manpower were wasted with- 
out effectively accomplishing the goals for 
which the money was originally appropriated. 

Then when the results expected or predict- 
ed weren’t forthcoming and the programs 
stirred up criticism the basic answer to the 
critics seemed to be the voting of more money 
without correcting the origina) faults, 

As a consequence, we have had 33-years 
of unbalanced federal budgets in the last 39- 
years, during which time we added $350 bil- 
lion to our federal debt. 

In the last eight years alone we spent $57 
billion more than we collected in taxes. 

For too long we have understated deferre 
and other money needs and overestimated 
our income in an effort to make the federal 
budget look smaller than it really was. In 
addition, we have had many short term fore- 
casting errors. 

A good example of the inaccuracy of 
budget forecasting is the Kennedy budget in 
1962 as described by Senator Byrd. 

On March 27, 1961, the Kennedy Adminis- 

tration forecast a $2.1 billion deficit for the 
year. 
In the intervening period up to January 
18, 1962, the deficit figure was revised up- 
ward six times, the last revision being on 
January 18th at which time Kennedy esti- 
mated the deficit would be $7 billion. Yet 
when the Treasury published their figures at 
the end of January they showed the actual 
deficit for the seven months’ period to be 
$9.4 billion—or $2.4 billion higher than 
President Kennedy’s estimate made just two 
weeks earlier, and $8.3 billion over his orig- 
inal budget estimate. 

For example, President Johnson didn’t in- 
clude all his defense needs in his budget. He 
was afraid if he did so Congress would cut 
back on his domestic programs for which he 
had promised more money rather than less, 

Even though a tax increase was indicated 
nearly two years ago, the Administration, 
fearing that an increase in taxes would be 
politically adverse to the Administration, 
only gave lip service to a request for increased 
taxes. 

The alternative, of course, was more infla- 
tion. The Administration was excessively 
tolerant of the risk of inflation compared 
with risks of unemployment. Ironically, the 
underemployed and the unemployed, as well 
as people on fixed incomes, all of whom are 
among those the least able to protect them- 
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selves from the rising cost of food, drugs, 
services and of mortgage funds, were the 
very ones who were most adversely affected. 

So, for all practical purposes, the increased 
expenditures for domestic programs were 
more than counterbalanced by rising costs 
due to inflation, 

We have permitted ourselves to drift into 
this crisis because when the government was 
faced with inflation it temporized. Tax In- 
creases were needed but since a tax increase 
might lose votes, no such legislation was 
passed. Spending cuts were needed but how 
do you explain cutbacks in socially desirable 
programs—especially in an election year? 

Many are of the opinion that inflation has 
already gone so far and gone on so long that 
monetary controls cannot be relaxed appreci- 
ably even with higher taxes. 

While the critical state of our fiscal affairs 
was brought into sharp focus sooner than it 
might have otherwise, because of the war in 
Vietnam, only a part of the blame can be 
placed on the war since less than half of the 
increase in federal expenditures between mid- 
1965 and mid-1968 is attributable to the war. 

In fact, estimated non-defense spending 
in 1969 is $41.3 billion greater than such 
spending in 1964, 

Today’s problems are not of recent origin. 
We have been heading for trouble for a long 
time. There were warnings as early as 1958 
and 1960 that we would find ourselves in 
fiscal difficulties if we continued the prac- 
tices then being followed. 

In fact, some of you may remember that 
I made several talks on this subject in 1962. 

At that time I quoted from Charles 
Dickens’ David Copperfield where Micawber 
says: “Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure nineteen six—result hap- 
piness. Annual income twenty pounds, an- 
nual expenditure twenty ought and six, re- 
sult misery.” 

This little homily is just as true of gov- 
ernments as it is of individuals. All we have 
to do is to change “happiness” to read gold 
surplus and “misery” to read gold problem. 

Now in the case of Uncle Sam, a gold sur- 
plus means a “favorable balance of trade.” 
That is, that we are selling more goods and 
services abroad than we are buying or giving 
away. 

‘Basically, when our purchase abroad and 
our “giveaway” programs exceed other coun- 
tries’ purchases from us, we end up with a 
deficit in our trade balances which must be 
paid for in dollars if acceptable or in gold if 
demanded. 

While our commercial sales abroad have 
been considerably in excess of our commer- 
cial purchases abroad for many years, this 
margin has been shrinking in the last few 
years, and the shrinkage has become more 
pronounced in the last year. 

On top of a steadily shrinking commercial 
trade balance we were hit with the 8% 
month copper strike which cost us about 
$500 million in trade balances, due to large 
imports of copper and our loss of copper 
exports. 

The 12-day Longshoremen’s strike had a 
further impact upon our commercial trade 
balances. Then with a threatened steel strike, 
there has been a heavy importation of for- 
eign steel which may and probably will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Our trade imbalances were further ag- 
gravated by the liquidation of $520 million 
in U.S. securities by the British government. 
As a consequence of all these factors, our in- 
ternational payments position in 1967 suf- 
fered the sharpest setback since 1960. The 
deficit was $2.2 billion above that of 1966— 
or a total of $3.6 billion. 

In spite of all these unfavorable factors, 
the real culprit still stems from our “give- 
away” foreign aid programs, our assumption 
of an excessive proportion of the expense of 
main our military forces overseas, the 
supplying of defense materials to other coun- 
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tries at no cost, or at prices under our cost, 
and the capital investment by American 


of trade deficit before the war in Vietnam, 
which has cost us an estimated $45 billion in 
direct military cost and aid to date. Spending 
on the war effort has been running at a rate 
of more than $2 billion a month and may 
have gone as high as $344 billion a month in 
the first quarter of this year. 

According to current estimates, without a 
tax Increase the government's budget deficit 
this fiscal year (ending June 30, 1968) will 
amount to between $20 and $24 billion dol- 
lars with a like amount being projected as 
the 1969 deficit. This amount will have to be 
provided for either through additional bor- 
rowings or through a tax increase—or both, 

To have to finance this much in additional 
debt in a period when interest rates are the 
highest they have been in over 100 years, 
and with the government’s interest costs al- 
ready amounting to more than $14 billion a 
year, is unthinkable. 

Many people still seem to believe that the 
law of supply and demand in the financial 
markets can be repealed by an Act of Con- 
gress. Experience certainly shows otherwise. 

Just this month the Treasury had to pay 
6% interest on $3 billion of 15-month notes 
and on March 26th the government had to 
pay 6.45% interest on the sale of $200 mil- 
lion in loan participation certificates. 

While the government can always get 
whatever monies it needs, at a price, the 
price it has to pay for funds directly affects 
the price everyone else has to pay for their 
money needs. 

For example, on April 23rd, the $100 mil- 
lion offering of the “Triple A” rated Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania deben- 
tures were offered at a yield of 634% and yet 
they generated only a “fair” response. 

Even more astounding is the “tax free” 
yield of 5.4% on New York City bonds. This 
would amount to a return of about 12% to 
a New York City resident in a 50% federal 
tax bracket. 

The impact of our huge federal deficits is 
reflected in many ways other than just high- 
er interest rates and no one can escape the 
consequences of our government’s refusal to 
face up to the need for fiscal responsibility 
which has been so apparent the last five 
to ten years. 

The inflationary pressures, of which higher 
interest rates are only a by-product, affect 
the prices we pay for food, clothing, appli- 
ances or the machinery we need to buy. It 
is reflected in the shrinking values of all 
fixed income obligations such as pension 
funds, insurance annuities, bonds and sav- 
ings accounts. 

It has brought unit labor costs in Febru- 
ary to the since 1956—some 
10.5% above the level recorded in the same 
month just two years ago. 

It has Increased the average cost of hous- 
ing by nearly 10% last year in most markets. 
This is the highest in more than ten years. 

It has been largely responsible for the fact 
that private demands for bank credit have 
increased at a rate substantially above the 
growth rate for loanable funds. 

While there was a $20 billion rise in annual 
Gross National Product recorded in the first 
quarter of the year, $8 billion—or 40%—of 
this rise was represented by inflationary pad- 
ding with only $12 billion representing “real” 
growth. 

Productivity gains in 1967 were the lowest 
in 11 years, being only 1.4% while unit labor 
costs rose, on an average, by about 6%. 

Living costs have gone up about one-sixth 
between 1960 and 1968. In the same period, 
average wages rose by nearly one-third, 

We are now facing even more dramatic in- 
flationary trends on the side of wages with 
wage settlements in major industries aver- 
aging a 6 to 9% increase in wages and fringe 
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benefits. This is about twice the average pro- 
ductivity increases in recent years. 

As an example, wage and fringe benefit 
costs in the copper industry will move up 7 
to 8% a year for the next three to four years 
under their newly negotiated labor contract. 

The building trades in some areas are de- 
manding raises of from 14% to as high as 
59%. This could easily cause a raise of an- 
other 6 to 8% in building costs in the next 
12 months. 

Much of the blame for our rising costs can 
be laid at the door of the federal government, 

Capitol Hill has apparently become so 
inured to chronic inflation and irresponsible 
spending that many politicians no longer 
have the good sense to care about anything 
but “economic prosperity” no matter how it 
is achieved or what the ultimate cost. 

The pat argument has been the U.S. is so 
industrially strong, economically sound and 
financially impregnable it could continue its 
“guns and butter“ policy indefinitely. 

Martin's warning that uncontrollable in- 
flation inevitably leads to uncontrollable re- 
cession” was blithely ignored in spite of the 
fact that uncontrollable inflation is already 
threatening, as evidenced by the fact that 
40% of the latest rise in our Gross National 
Product is directly attributable to price in- 
flation. 

This inflationary policy of pumping huge 
sums of new money into the economy did 
reduce unemployment to 3.7% in February 
1968, In doing so, however, living 
increased to a current annual rate of in- 
crease of 4%. 

By 1965, for all practical purposes, we had 
reached a full employment economy. De- 
mands for skilled and experienced labor had 
outstripped supply. But instead of dampen- 
ing down the inflationary pressures through 
a tax Increase there was a continuation of 
the policy of pumping additional funds into 
the economy. 

The unions, sensing prosperity and the 
bargaining lever it gave them, demanded 
wage increases in excess of productivity 
gains and corporations, faced with the 
threat of a costly shut-down from a strike, 
gave in and attempted to raise prices to 
compensate for the increased cost of doing 
business. 

As a partial answer, business made record 
expenditures for capital improvements in 
plant and machinery in order to reduce their 
dependence on labor. 

In order to finance these capital expendi- 
tures, $22 billion worth of corporate bonds 
were issued last year. This is more than 
double the 1963-1964 rate of issue. These 
corporate bond issues were directly compet- 
ing with heavy government borrowings, 
* an added strain on the money mar- 

ets. 

Inevitably and despite whatever efforts 
were made to hold the price line, at least a 
part of the increased costs of doing business 
had to be passed on in higher prices to you, 
the consumer, 

The higher labor costs and the scarcity of 
skilled labor was almost immediately re- 
flected in the rising cost of services since 
service costs are almost entirely made up of 
labor cost. 

There is great danger that the process of 
wage increases, in excess of increased pro- 
ductivity, followed by rising prices as a 
counterbalance, will continue until prices 
are so out of line that sales and production 
drops; that our goods become less competi- 
tive in world markets and our balance of 
payments position deteriorates even further 
instead of improving. 

If this should happen, we can be sure 
that we will have wage and price controls. 
There will simply be no alternative in spite 
of Administration denials that they are con- 
sidering such a move and in spite of the fact 
that even Administration officials admit con- 
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trols are inequitable and largely unenforce- 
able. 

A good example of what happens when 
prices get out of line is the loss of our ex- 
port markets for steel. Not only have we 
lost most of our steel export markets but 
foreign steel now accounts for 12% of our 
domestic steel usage. Every time we have a 
threat of a steel strike the pace accelerates 
and we lose an additional segment of our 
domestic steel market—never to be regained. 

Foreign car imports are another worrisome 
problem since they now account for about 
10% of our domestic car sales. In addition, 
31% of our shoe sales today are foreign 
imports. In 1963, 80% of all radios sold in 
the U.S. were of American manufacture. To- 
day 80% of all domestic sales of radios are 
foreign made. 

Since most of us don’t have business deal- 
ings in foreign countries we may not have 
worried much about the fact that the news- 
papers have been carrying stories to the effect 
that foreign governments and other foreign 
creditors lack confidence in the dollar. 

In fact, you might reasonably ask what do 
our budget deficits, rising prices and taxing 
practices have to do with confidence in the 
dollar? 

Actually the reasons for the lack of con- 
fidence in our dollar on the part of foreign 
governments and their citizens are the same 
as those which are responsible for interest 
rates being at such high levels—the depre- 
ciating purchasing power of the dollar. 

The next question asked might be, “In 
what way does the depreciating purchasing 
power of the dollar relate to the price at 
which gold sells in Europe?” 

After all, gold has served no domestic 
function in the U.S. since 1933, after which 
date no U.S. citizen could legally hold gold 
here or abroad, so why should we care if the 
price of gold goes to $40 or $50 an ounce? 
How can European gold prices present a 
threat to the dollar? 

At the risk of oversimplification, I will try 
to relate the price of gold to the “hassle” 
going on in Washington between Chairman 
Mills and the President on tax increases and 
expenditure cuts. In order to do so, however, 
we need to turn the clock back to the 1930’s 
because action taken by President Roosevelt 
and Congress in 1934 contributed to the 
cause and effect of today’s financial crisis. 

In 1933, most European countries were on 
a gold standard with their currencies fixed 
in terms of gold. Gold was at that time 
valued at $20.67 an ounce. 

On January 30, 1934, at a time when we 
were going through the “Great Depression,” 
with unemployment extremely high and 
prices exceedingly low, Congress, at Roose- 
velt’s request, passed the Gold Reserve Act 
vesting title to and possession of all gold in 
the government. Immediately upon passage 
of the Gold Reserve Act the President, by 
proclamation, arbitrarily set the value of 
gold at $35 an ounce. 

The sole purpose in Roosevelt's increasing 
the price of gold was to devalue the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and to permit the 
expansion of credit. 

In 1934, there was less than $12 billion of 
gold held as a monetary stock by 50 coun- 
tries of the world, of which we had 36.1%. 
Since gold was the security behind currency 
in circulation and bank deposits, the dollar 
amount of credit which could be outstanding 
was limited by the amount of gold held as 
& reserve. 

By increasing the price of gold more cur- 
rency could be issued against the same 
amount of gold thereby permitting the ex- 
pansion of bank credit. 

Following Roosevelt’s proclamation, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval 
of the President, issued a public announce- 
ment which stated that: Beginning Febru- 
ary 1, 1934, he (the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury) would buy through the Federal Reserve 
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Bank of New York, as fiscal agent for the 
account of the United States, any and all 
gold delivered to any U.S. Mint or Assay 
Office in New York or Seattle at the rate of 
$35 per fine troy ounce (less the usual mint 
charges and less one-fourth of 1% for han- 
dling charges). 

That statement of policy, which we have 
been adhering to from that time to the 
present for all practical purposes is the crux 
of our problem today because it tied the 
dollar to gold insofar as international trans- 
actions are concerned, making the dollar in- 
terchangeable for gold on a basis of $35 per 
ounce, 

At the time, many leading economists 
warned that this move would lead to infla- 
tion. It did—and as a result, much gold 
passed into the hands of private hoarders 
who preferred to hold gold to paper cur- 
rency and into the hands of speculators who 
were gambling on the possibility of gold 
prices being raised even further, it being 
legal for individuals to hold gold in other 
countries even though American citizens 
could not do so. 

Because foreign currencies could be ex- 
changed for more dollars, after our devalua- 
tion, commodity prices in terms of dollars 
rose by more than one-third. Grain prices 
more than doubled, as did cotton prices. 
Many other commodities also registered sharp 
gains. 

Over the years, as world commerce ex- 
panded, it was found that the production 
of gold, at a fixed price of $35 an ounce, was 
not sufficient to supply all commercial needs 
for gold, the requirements of traditional 
gold hoarders and speculators and at the 
same time provide enough gold to maintain 
an adequate supply of monetary gold for 
settlement of claims between nations. So 
the dollar came into general usage as a re- 
serve currency interchangeable with and 
for gold.* 

The system of using dollars interchange- 
ably with gold worked well as long as we 
maintained a stable dollar and had ade- 
quate free“ gold with which to meet all 
reasonable claims that might be made 
against us by foreign holders of dollars. 

By the end of 1941, we had accumulated 
71.3% of the world’s monetary gold supply 
because although we closed all domestic 
gold and silver mines in October, 1942 we 
continued to purchase gold from South 
Africa, Russia and Canada so as not to dis- 
rupt their economies. 

But at the end of the war, with the estab- 
lishment of the Marshall Plan, the U.S. un- 
dertook to accelerate the re-establishment 
of the economy of the nations of the world. 


It is estimated that there has only been 
some $80 billion of gold (figured at 835 an 
ounce) mined since the beginning of time. 
Of this $80 billion, $41 billion is held in of- 
ficial monetary stocks. Hoarders and specu- 
lators, it is guessed, hold about $26 billion 
in gold and it is thought the communist 
bloc might hold some place between $5 and 
$10 billion worth. 

While there was talk of raising the price 
of gold, the U.S. refused to consider doing 
so since this would benefit the gold produc- 
ing countries—such as South Africa and the 
Soviet Union (who between them produce 
68% of the world’s gold) and France, who 
had been converting dollars into gold almost 
as soon as they were received. 

Between the years of 1942 and 1953, the 


world monetary stocks of gold grew by only 
about $2 billion. This was less than two 


years world production in an 11-year period. 
The balance of the newly mined gold was 
sold to hoarders and speculators who either 
anticipated a further devaluation of world 
currencies, with a resulting higher price 
for gold at some later date, or preferred to 
hold gold to the currencies available to 
them. 
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This resulted in a sharp decline in our gold 
stocks. In fact, we shipped out more gold 
than the world produced. 

Following the initial Marshall Plan con- 
tributions and advances we introduced var- 
ious foreign aid programs. In addition, we 
undertook to maintain sizeable armed serv- 
ice units in a number of foreign countries 
as a buttress against communism. 

The cost of these programs caused an 
almost complete redistribution of our mone- 
tary stocks of gold among recipient nations 
and resulted in our having consistently run 
balance of payments deficits in each of the 
past 18-years. 

These continuing deficits have been es- 
pecially worrisome to our foreign creditors 
as they watched our gold reserves decline 
from $24.8 billion in 1957 to less than $11 
billion in March of this year. 

While our gold reserves were shrinking, our 
liabilities were growing. In fact, our balance 
of payments deficit increased fourfold from 
1957 to the end of 1967, from $8.1 billion to 
$32 billion. Of this $32 billion, $15.7 billion 
represented claims due foreign governments. 

Thus by 1967, our remaining gold reserves 
had shrunk to an amount which was in- 
sufficient to meet all foreign governments’ 
claims against us should they elect to de- 
mand conversion of their dollars into gold. 

Recognizing the precarious position of the 
dollar, speculators saw an opportunity for 
a “killing” if we should be forced to devalue 
the dollar as they anticiapted would be the 
case, 

Since anything less than a doubling of the 
price of gold would be of little help, they 
stood to reap huge profits if their bet“ paid 
off and yet they had relatively little to lose 
if it didn’t since they were protected on the 
down side by the pegged floor price for gold. 
A frenzy of gold buying took place which 
drove the price of gold up to $44.36 an ounce 
on March 15th. 

While devaluation of the dollar would be 
a windfall for speculators, gold hoarders and 
gold producing countries—such as the Soviet 
Union and South Africa—anqd to France, who 
had converted dollars to gold almost as fast 
as they earned them, countries friendly to 
us who were holding most of the $15 billion 
in U.S. dollars, as a reserves currency, would 
stand to lose billions by devaluation. 

Furthermore, if we devalued the dollar 
they would be forced to devalue their cur- 
rencies as well. This would, in effect, inflate 
their economies beyond any reasonable hope 
of controlling a runaway inflation. 

Having little choice other than to come 
to our aid through support of the dollar, the 
monetary authorities of the gold bloc coun- 
tries—except France—sold more than 83 ½ 
billion worth of gold through the London 
gold market at $35 an ounce in an effort 
to supply speculative demand and still hold 
gold prices down. 

After losing more than 10% of their mone- 
tary reserves, of which well in excess of $2 
billion in gold had passed into private hands 
in the period between January and mid- 
March, an emergency meeting was called at 
which a compromise agreement was ham- 
mered out freezing all monetary gold stocks 
and cutting all other gold loose from the 
pegged price. 

Under this agreement, monetary gold pres- 
ently held will be used only for settlement 
of claims between cooperating countries, 

Through this action of removing the sup- 
port price from privately held and newly 
mined gold, it was hoped that gold prices 
would settle back to a level no higher and 
hopefully lower than $35 an ounce, (To date, 
however, speculators are still holding onto 
their gold and due to a limited supply com- 
ing into the market, the price of gold again 
went up to $42 an ounce on May 20th.) 

Where the price of gold will finally stabilize 
is anyone’s guess. 

While many people try to downgrade gold, 
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calling it a barbaric metal, throughout his- 
tory gold has been the most sought after 
metal. It has been a symbol of wealth and 
a medium of exchange, It has served as a 
standard for all other values. 

Gold has been hoarded by people in many 
countries because it represents wealth that 
can be seen and felt and understood. 

Paper money time and again has turned 
out to be worth little more than the paper 
on which it was printed. 

So even though we now have a dual pric- 
ing system for gold, this does not mean that 
confidence in the dollar has been completely 
re-established, or that the longer run prob- 
lems have been solved. We still have to work 
out of a $32 billion balance of trade deficit. 

This move does, however, again give us 
time to reduce spending, to reduce imports 
and to increase taxes. A tax increase would 
help to restrict the buying of foreign goods 
by individuals and corporations and cutting 
government spending would also tend to re- 
duce total demand for foreign as well as do- 
mestic products. A tax increase would in it- 
self have a tendency to curb inflation. 

Perhaps more important is the fact that 
a tax increase has become a symbol of the 
be of fiscal responsibility in the 
minds of foreigners. As a consequence, it 
would do more to dampen down the specu- 
lative gold buying fever than anything else 
we could do at this time. 

In the meantime, negotiations are going 
forward in an effort to replace gold with some 
other medium of exchange. Sooner or later 
some solution will have to be found because 
foreign governments will never again lean 
so heavily on the dollar as a reserve cur- 
rency. 

There has been talk of completely demon- 
etizing gold, which is possible but there 
would be considerably day-by-day uncer- 
tainty over the value of a “floating” dollar as 
related to French Francs or German Marks, 
so few in the financial world have favored 
this scheme—perhaps because the last ex- 
perience with such a system ended in the 
monetary chaos of the 1930's. 

If gold was completely demonetized, inter- 
national business men would most likely 
hesitate to go ahead with deals, unsure about 
the next day’s value of their customers’ cur- 
rency. 

This would inhibit international commerce 
and capital movements. International busi- 
ness might shrivel and in the process depress 
the level of domestic business around the 
world. 

There is nothing behind money now ex- 
cept “confidence” in the government. The 
stability of the value of the dollar is in the 
hands of U.S. creditors—principally France, 
Italy, Great Britain, West Germany and Swit- 
zerland. We are subject to whatever action 
they may feel called upon to take to protect 
themselves. 

Furthermore, if a lot of people decide at 
the same time that they would rather have 
“things” than paper money (which is cur- 
rently depreciating at the rate of 4% a year), 
the result would be classic inflation and that 
is just what the more knowledgeable think 
will happen if we do not get our budgetary 
house in order quickly. 

If the dollar drain continues it’s a sure 
bet that speculation will start up again and 
the price of gold will rise. 

The honeymoon is over. We can no longer 
alone police and feed the world and at the 
same time meet the domestic obligations 
which have to be given more attention. 

The time has come when our foreign cred- 
itors are demanding that we demonstrate 
that the American people are willing to face 
up to their fiscal responsibilities by accept- 
ing the necessary solutions. Our failure to 
2 the need for change will only serve 


our problems. 
For the last 8 to 10 years, those in office 
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have diverted our attention from the seri- 
ousness of our fiscal through the 
use of “gimmicks,” but we have just run out 
of gimmicks and must now face up to the 
facts of life. 

We have sold huge quantities of metals 


taxes collected from individuals and corpo- 
rations ... 

We renewed expiring excise taxes which 
were supposed to be only temporary in 
nature. 

The Administration asked for voluntary 
restrictions on overseas lending by banks 
and investment on the part of American 


corporations. 

We negotiated borrowing agreements with 
foreign countries so we could borrow their 
currencies with which to settle some of our 
obligations overseas. All of these things were 
done in an effort to reduce the size of our 
budget and trade balances deficits. 

When these actions didn’t generate enough 
money to hold our federal budgets in rea- 
sonable balance, we started selling participa- 
tion certificates in loans which had been 
made by the government through various 
agencies over the years. 

We melted down our silver coins and sub- 
stituted base metals in its place. 

In a last desperate move we cut gold free 
from ee ee 
eral Reserve notes. 

While gold as a backing for our currency 
does nothing more than a thermometer does 
when it shows fever in a patient, still it 
does make a great contribution since it indi- 
cates an infection somewhere. As you all 
know, the patient isn’t helped by breaking 
the thermometer. Neither were our 
problems or trade balances helped when we 
removed all gold backing from our currency 
and Federal Reserve notes. 

As a last resort we asked foreign govern- 
ments, who held billions of excess reserves 
in dollars, not to ask us to convert them 
into gold. 

Most countries, except France, largely com- 
plied although we were again told we simply 
had to get our budget into better balance 
by increased taxation or by reduced spend- 
ing—or both, 

What we need to do now is to restrain 
the rate of growth in the supply of money, 
thus reducing the amount of credit 
available. 

We need to restrain the rate of growth 
of government expenditures. 

We need higher taxes. 

In fact, we need to decide how much 
government spending we are willing to sup- 
port with increased taxes and then insist 
that spending be held closer to these limits. 

Some priorities must be set in govern- 
ment spending abroad. We must face up to 
the fact that we cannot be all things to all 
people at all times without seriously under- 
mining world confidence in the dollar. 

Government spending overseas should be 
brought into better balance with the private 
sectors’ surplus from international trade. The 
private sector has earned a surplus each year 
but this has been more than offset by gov- 
ernment spending abroad. 

Our creditors have given us a little more 
time but no one knows how much time. Time 
is of the essence and regardless of how un- 
palatable the solution to our financial dif- 
ficulties may be, we simply have to start re- 
paying our honest debts instead of increas- 
ing them further. 

Actually the only way we can solve our 
financial problems is through a program of 


President will finally come to this same con- 
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clusion, But even after they accept this fact 
it will be a long and arduous road back to 
fiscal solvency. After all, we didn’t get our- 
selves in this condition over night! 


THE NATIONAL SYMBOL: THE 
CATAFALQUE 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 6 issue of the Los Angeles Times, 
Mr. Jim Murray, a sports writer, was so 
incensed over the shooting of Senator 
Kennedy that he devoted his column to 
violence in the United States. Mr. Mur- 
ray speaks for many in this country who 
share his views. 

I commend his column to everyone's 
reading and under unanimous consent I 
submit the column for inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


THE VIOLENT STATES or America: A NATION 
IN SURGERY 


(By Jim Murray) 


LAKE TAHOE;—I was going to write to you 
about fun and games today—a golf match on 
a sylvan lake, a track meet in a municipal 
amphitheater. 

But once again America the Beautiful has 
taken a bullet to the groin. The country is 
in surgery. The Violent States of America. 
One bullet is mightier than one million votes. 

It’s not a Democracy, it’s a Lunacy. A 
country that shrinks from punishing its 
criminals, disciplining its children, locking 
up its mad. It's like an animal that disre- 

its senses. It's a lamb defending the 
lion’s right to eat it. 

Democracy is in the cross-hairs. The Assas- 
sination Party wins elections without going 
in a primary. The President of the United 
States is chosen in a hardware store, a mail 
order catalogue. We blame Dallas, but it’s 
no good, It happens e Memphis. 
Los Angeles. The United States. 

We quarantine the good, the reliable, the 
honest. We keep a 24-hour watch on the 
trustworthy, but get a habeas corpus to let 
anarchy loose. 

Freedom is being gunned down. The 
“right” to murder is the ultimate right in 
this country. Sloth is a virtue. Patriotism is 
a sin. Conservation is an anachronism. God 
is over 30 years old. To be young is the only 
religion—as if it were a hard-won virtue. 
“Decency” is dirty feet, a scorn for work. 
“Love” is something you need penicillin for. 
“Love” is handing a flower to a naked young 
man with vermin in his hair while your 
moter sits home with a broken heart. You 
“love” strangers, not parents. 

I will be severely criticized, even ridiculed 
for crying out. “Lousy sportswriter, what does 
he know?" I can hear it said, “Who does he 
think he is, Paul Harvey?” “Fulton J. Mur- 
ray,” still others will sneer. This is the 20th 
Century, they will say, not Disneyland. Well, 
it’s getting to look more like the Cave Man 
Era every day from this seat. Americans who 
have a podium should use it today. 

I like people with curtains on the window, 
not people with “pads.” The next guy that 
calls money “bread” should be paid off in 
whole wheat. I'm sick of being told I should 
try to “understand” evil. Should a canary 
“understand” a cat? 

These are some of the things, it seems 
to me, that has put blood on the walls of 
America. The next funeral procession will 
be for the Republic itself. The American 
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Dream will be rolling up Pennsylvania Ave. 
behind the roll of drums. It will be buried 
in Arlington. The Constitution was never 
conceived as a shield for degeneracy. You 
start out burning the flag and you end up 
burning Detroit. You do away with the 
death penalty for everyone but presidential 
candidates—and Presidents. The national 
symbol is not the eagle, it’s the catafalque. 

The point of the country is Fear. The 
rebellion is against good. Men of God be- 
come men of the Mob. The National Anthem 
is a scream in the night. Americans can’t 
walk in their own parks, get on their own 
buses. They have to cage themselves. 

“Get off your knees, America!“ people cry, 
but it is ignored. Bare your teeth, they 
say. Threaten to fight back. The lion bares 
his teeth and the jackals slink away. A 
cowering animal invites attack. But America 
is not listening. 

These are the things, it seems to me, that 
put a young senator, a servant of his people 
into the shadow of death. A young, vigorous 
country is immobilized by bumper stickers, 
slogans, neurotic students with their feet 
on desks they couldn’t make, pulling down 
universities they wouldn’t know how to 
rebuild. 

It all begins with that, the deification of 
drifters, wastrels, poltroons—insolent guests 
at the gracious table of democracy overturn- 
ing it on their dismayed hosts. 

What have the Kennedys ever done to 
deserve ambuscades every five years at the 
hands of people they ask only to serve? What 
apology can we offer to a noble family except 
to resolve to stop being ruled by our refuse, 
our human refuse that is? How many good 
men have to die before we wrest weapons 
from the terrible hands of our barbarians, 
demand respect for our institutions, stop 
glorifying hate? 

Pray God our healers can repair Bobby 
Kennedy. Who is going to repair America? 


TWO ENERGETIC JOES PROMOTE 
THEIR CITY 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most progressive cities in my district 
is Selma, Ala. Several years ago, Selma 
was focused in the national news by a 
press medium which is responsible for a 
somewhat distorted image of this old 
blackbelt city that is steeped in history 
and rich in people who are civic minded 
and share a genuine love for America. 

Recently Washington has seen, first- 
hand, some of the turmoil caused by the 
same people who participated in the 
Selma-to-Montgomery march and who 
have marched from the Washington 
Monument to the Lincoln Memorial. I 
wish to correct in the minds of all Amer- 
icans of all races the false image of Sel- 
ma, Ala. 

Selma is a progressive, dynamic city 
which is continually seeking business 
and community improvements. These 
improvements come in the form of in- 
dustrial expansion, cultural additions, 
new recreation facilities, and increased 
local government services. Many have 
played a large role in this improvement, 
but none have played a larger role than 
Mayor Joe Smitherman and Joe Knight, 
executive director of the Dallas-Selma 
Economic Opportunity Board. 
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At this point, I would like to insert 
for the Recor an article in Monday’s 
Montgomery Advertiser concerning the 
progress of Selma, Ala., and the role 
these two men have played in this prog- 
ress: 

Two ENERGETIC JOES PROMOTE THEIR Orry 

Joe Smitherman and Joe Knight are busi- 
ness partners. 

Smitherman is the mayor of Selma and 
Knight is executive director of the Dallas- 
Selma Economic Opportunity Board. 

Their business is the promotion of, the 
cleaning up of, the selling of, and hopefully, 
the eventual perfecting of their beloved city. 

Both of these gentlemen, it was decided 
last week, must eat vitamin pills like pea- 
nuts. Both are supercharged with energy, a 
sort of energy that keeps them working some- 
times as much as 18 hours in a single day. 

On a visit to the mayor's office the other 
day, a click-clacking, clack-clicking sound 
could be heard emanating from behind the 
mayor’s closed door. It sounded like a time 
bomb or a Big Ben alarm clock ticking. But 
it was neither. 

The noise was being made by the honor- 
able mayor. He had a projector and slides in 
hand, and was giving his secretary, a Junior 
Chamber of Commerce member and a news- 
paper reporter a illustrated account 
of the industrial attainments of his city. 

He said that the city had a multiplicity of 
industries and that the city administration 
fosters such a diversity of operations. 

Knight, who is appointed to his job by a 
joint board composed of city and county 
representatives, assumed the job of guided 
tour leader during the early afternoon. A 
whirlwind inspection of the town’s improv- 
ing conditions followed. 

The first stop was at one of Selma’s three 
brand new fire department buildings, The 
modern structure, Knight said, was designed 
to include the most modern of conveniences. 
He said that firemen actually spend more 
than half their lives at their place of work, 
and with this thought in mind, the city went 
all out to give them the best available living 
conditions. 

And then, in rapid succession, the follow- 
ing points of interest were visited with side 
explanations (gratuitously offered) narrated 
by Joe Knight: 

Proposed boat docks under construction. 
They will include marina facilities, conces- 
sion stands, dancing pavillions and other 
recreational features. At a cost of $72,000 
the docks will become operable when the 
Millers Ferry Lock & Dam pushes the Ala- 
bama River back up to Jones Bluff. The dock 
site is located at the edge of town, not far 
from the recently renovated football stadium. 

Pollution control center. This facility, 
which is nearing completion and already in 
operation, is a sewage treatment plant much 
like Montgomery’s Catoma Creek plant. At 
a cost of 64.1 million, construction on it 
will be completed within a month, 

Sturdivant Hall. This is a historic land- 
mark, conserved out of the past, and is de- 
scribed as one of the finest examples of 
neo-classic architecture in the south, com- 
Pleted in 1853. 

The new Memorial Stadium and Block 
Park. The stadium is used principally for 
football, and the park is used for baseball. 
They recently were updated at a combined 
cost of $38,000. Coach Comer Sims, city ath- 
letic director, said the football field soon will 
be surrounded by a track for fleld events. 
This latter improvement will cost $30,000. 

Prior to leaving Dallas County, the county 
seat, a visit to the county courthouse was 
prompted. The prompting resulted from an 
insatiable curiosity that prodded its owner 
to investigate what the heck that green build- 
ing over yonder, just a block off main street, 
was all about. 


—ů —— . —— ...... 
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Efforts to interview Sheriff Wilson Baker 
and Probate Judge Bernard A. Reynolds went 
unrewarded. However, paydirt was reached 
on the second floor where a busy hour was 
spent with Circuit Judge James Albert Hare. 

The judge proudly displayed one of Ala- 
bama’s most complete law libraries and 
showed off the Sturdivant (historical) Col- 
lection, The collection, he said, is one of the 
most complete offerings of its kind in the 
state. 


FRIENDSHIP 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most respected and active citizens of 
Washington is Milton S. Kronheim, Sr. 
He is a man of many achievements and 
activities, but the field in which he ex- 
cels is brotherhood because he practices 
real brotherhood 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year. 

His dedication, his compassion, his 
love for people, all without any fanfare, 
have endeared him to all who know him. 
One of the many honors he has received 
was the Citizenship Award by the Mili- 
tary Chaplains of the United States of 
America. Yet no award could really re- 
veal the enormous good he has done for 
people. 

In today’s Washington Daily News, 
a column by Donald Saltz was written 
about this remarkable man, called, Mil- 
ton Kronheim: A Study in Friendship.” 
It is a fine and moving tribute to a man 
who advocates, and lives, friendship. 

Something written by George Moore, 
the English philosopher and playwright, 
reminds me of this inspiring man: After 
all, there is but one race, humanity.” 
This is what Milton S. Kronheim, Sr., 
believes. 

The article follows: 

MILTON KRONHEIM: A STUDY IN 
FRIENDSHIP 
(By Donald Saltz) 

Milton S. Kronheim is an unusual man. 
At the age of 79, he works a 54% day week, 
is dedicated to civic activities and pitches a 
nine-inning baseball game on Sundays. 

How does he make out in baseball? 

“I’m glad you asked,” said Mr. Kronheim. 
“I won.“ 

He usually does pitch victories for his team, 
the Habeas Corpus Bearcats, which plays 
other amateur clubs on a field near 16th and 
Kennedy Streets nw. The name came about 
because many of the Bearcats’ players years 
ago were court personnel. 

EASY ACCESS 

Mr. Kronheim heads Milton S. Kronheim 
and Co., a large liquor distributor with a 
60,000-square-foot plant at 2900 V-st ne. 
Despite his prominence in the business com- 
munity and friendship with numerous na- 
tional figures, a caller can get right in to see 
him. And when phoning him, the switch- 
board operator doesn’t even ask who's calling. 

Mr. Kronheim was recently elevated from 
the presidency to board chairman as his 
grandson, Richard Kronheim, was elected 
president, The elder Mr. Kronheim expresses 
no doubt as to the smooth continuity of the 
business when, someday, he steps down. 
Richard, altho not yet 30, has served in every 
department in the past 12 years. 
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“I haven't renounced any of my respon- 
sibilities,” Milton Kronheim noted, He also 
retains controlling interest in the firm. 

The walls of many of the Kronheim Com- 
pany’s Offices are covered with framed photos 
and other mementos of Mr. Kronheim’s life. 
If one looks long enough, he likely can find 
a picture of everybody important in Wash- 
ington affairs since the early days of the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt administration. 

BI-PARTISAN 

And altho Mr. Kronheim is a long-time 
Democrat and was a delegate to several 
Democratic conventions, some of his best 
and oldest friends are Republicans. As to 
his choice for the next President, he feels 
that both major contenders—Vice President 
Humphrey and former Vice President 
Nixon—would do fine in the high office. 

Mr. Kronheim has been a friend of every 
President beginning with Mr. Roosevelt, but 
he’s been closest to Harry Truman, and sees 
him now whenever the two are in the same 
city. They correspond regularly and many of 
Mr. Truman’s letters are framed and on the 
walls. 

Also in a prominent wall position is a 
copy of a $1000 check won when Mr. Kron- 
heim bet a friend that Mr. Truman would 
win an upset victory in 1948. 

“I won a lot of bets from him but this 
is the only check of his I ever cashed,” 
said Mr. Kronheim. 


RENEWED CONTACT 


Mr. Kronheim, normally close to the White 
House, wasn’t in touch for years, during the 
Eisenhower administration. Then he re- 
ceived a call from a nun, Sister Matilda of 
the Little Sisters of the Poor, who tearfully 
told him that the Government was stopping 
her from begging in the Pentagon for the 
poor, 

This sparked Mr. Kronheim to contact the 
White House and get that order rescinded, 
which it was, promptly. 

Mr. Kronheim has a qualification for 
Presidents-to-be: they must call him by his 
first name. Most of them have for years. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERI- 
CANIZATION—A SAGA OF THE 
JAPANESE IMMIGRANT WHO 
CAME TO HAWAII 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honolulu Advertiser, on June 16, 1968, 
commented on the 100th anniversary of 
the arrival of the first group of Japanese 
immigrants to Hawaii in a most fitting 
editorial, “A Century of Faith.” 

To join in this great centennial cele- 
bration were the Imperial Highnesses 
Prince Hitachi and Princess Hanako, and 
all of Hawaii was delighted and honored 
to welcome these gracious emissaries 
from Japan to the Aloha State. 

I know that my colleagues would wish 
to extend congratulations to the people 
of Hawaii of Japanese ancestry as they 
look back upon a century of struggle and 
achievement in the Island State. 

As the United States prepares to enter 
the 1970's, all the people of Hawaii face 
new opportunities for personal achieve- 
ment and the advancement of our coun- 
try as a whole. The record of the 
Japanese Americans indicates that they 
will continue to stand among the van- 
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guard of those forces working for the 
progress of the State and Nation. 

The past indicates that the Japanese 
Americans will meet with great credit 
the challenges of the future. They have 
proven to the world that the American 
dream can come true regardless of race, 
color, or national origin. 

There are many stories which have 
been and could be told of the Japanese 
immigrants and their descendants since 
the historic voyage of the British sailing 
ship Scioto a century ago. 

But the story of the realization of the 
immigrants’ dreams could well be 
summed up in the story of one man, H. S. 
Kawakami, from my home island, the 
Garden Island of Kauai. 

I am privileged to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the Kawakami story 
as it was told in the special centennial 
issue of the Sunday Star-Bulletin and 
Advertiser. The article about Mr. Kawa- 
kami, “The Important Things: Education 
and Independence,” and the editorial “A 
Century of Faith” follows: 

THE IMPORTANT THINGS: EDUCATION AND 
INDEPENDENCE 
(By Sean O'Neil) 

Linve.—When the first small band of Jap- 
anese laborers left their homeland for Kauai 
a century ago, most of them had intentions 
only of completing their contracts and re- 
turning to their country with a modest stake. 

None could have foreseen the impact their 
descendants and those who immigrated after 
them would have on the Garden Island 100 
years later. None could tell that Americans 
of Japanese ancestry would play such a vital 
role in Kauai’s government, business and 
community life. 

Those who came after them became the 
architects of Kauai today and tomorrow, and 
have distinguished themselves in every area 
possible as they forged a new role for them- 
selves in the community. 

Many became leaders on Kauai, and many 
more went on to statewide and national 
stature. 

Sen. Noboru Miyake, who still enjoys an 
active business life, became one of the first 
persons of Japanese ancestry elected to pub- 
lic office in the U.S. when he gained a seat 
on the Board of Supervisors in 1930. 

Rep. Spark M. Matsunaga, born in Hana- 
pepe, went from a career in law to the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Young Egan Nishimoto from Hanalei be- 
came manager of the huge Ala Moana Center 
in Honolulu while still in his 30s. 

Circult Judge Benjamin Tashiro was one 
of the first AJAs named to a Circuit Court 
bench in the entire nation. 

The late Bumpei Akaji from Kalaheo be- 
came an internationally recognized artist. 

But if all the success of the Japanese on 
Kauai could be wrapped into one man, it 
could perhaps be the story of H. S. Kawa- 
kami, merchant king of the Island and a 
leading force in all areas of community 
activity. 

H. S., as he is invariably known, arrived 
on Kauai in 1912 in the care of his older 
brother, Fukutaro, who was working for a 
plantation. 

From the day I got here,“ Kawakami said 
recently, “my brother stressed the need for 
two things: an education and independence. 
I am forever indebted to him for that.” 

The younger brother went to Mid-Pacific 
Institute in Honolulu until 1921, returning 
to Kauai as a clerk in a plantation store in 
Kaumakani. 

“After five years with the plantation, I 
figured I had gone as far as I could go,” he 
said. “I decided to take my brother's advice 
and become independent.” 
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Kawakami had saved $600 from his $65-a- 
month salary and his wife had saved $400. 
With that stake, they opened a small grocery 
and dry goods store at Waimea Landing. 

That small beginning in 1926, has bloomed 
into the largest retail chain on Kauai, with 
more than a dozen stores scattered around 
the Island. 

Kawakami would go through the planta- 
tion camps taking orders for delivery the 
next day. Everything was sold on credit, and 
he would have to return the next month and 
make collections, 

“It was hard work,” he says today, “but we 
made enough to buy a truck to replace the 
wheelbarrow we had been using. The planta- 
tions made it difficult sometimes, because 
they had their own stores.“ 

He also recalls sneaking customers into the 
store through the back door on Sundays, as 
it was illegal to do business on that day. 

Kawakami's hard work paid off in a few 
years, enabling him to expand to a two-story 
building at the Landing, with living quarters 
upstairs and a larger store below. 

His brother, Fukutaro, had joined him in 
the Waimea venture and then moved to 
Hanapepe in the early 1930s to open a second 
small store. 

Thirty years ago, Kawakami took the bold 
step of buying land in Lihue next to Kress 
Store and opening H. S. Kawakami Store, still 
doing dry good business at the same loca- 
tion. 

A fourth outlet began operations in Kapaa 
Just before World War II as the family ex- 
pansion program continued. 

But it was not until the mid-1950s that 
the operations reached their point of domi- 
mance and the corporation took on a new 
identity. 

During that decade, the interests of H. S. 
and Fukutaro Kawakami were merged into 
one parent firm, H. S. had six children who 
took an active part in management; Fuku- 
taro, who died in 1954, also had six children 
in the business. 

All grocery operations took on the identity 
of Big Save Stores, and the families had ob- 
tained the Ben Franklin francise to expand 
their variety and dry goods lines. 

In most cases, the Big Save and Ben Frank- 
lin outlets have been housed under the same 
roof, making them neighborhood department 
stores. 

And it was during the 50s that the sons 
of Fukutaro changed the buying habits of 
Kauaians by opening their Big Save Store in 
the new Eleele Shopping Center, first to be 
built on the Island. 

In 1961, H. S. Kawakami decided to build 
his own shopping center in Kapaa, with Big 
Save and Ben Franklin as prime tenants. 
The venture, put together by his Kahili De- 
velopment Co., was so successful a second 
increment of the center was added in 1967. 

The expansion program has resulted in six 
Big Save Markets today, at Eleele, Lihue, 
Kalaheo, Kapaa, Koloa and Waimea. 

In addition, there are four Ben Franklin 
stores at Eleele, Kapaa, Koloa and Waimea, 
and five H. S. Kawakami Stores at Lihue, 
Eleele, Kapaa, Koloa and Waimea. 

The Kawakamis, always attuned to devel- 
oping trends, have entered the burgeoning 
tourist field in the past two years and now 
have gift shops in the Coco Palms, Prince 
Kuhio and Sheraton-Kauai Hotels. 

The hotel shops could hold the key to fu- 
ture expansion, as the Kawakamis have pretty 
well blanketed the Island with their other 
operations. Although they do not release 
sales figures, informed sources say the many 
operations do an annual volume four times 
that of their closest rival retailer. 

While putting together his distinguished 
business career, Kawakami has been equally 
responsive to civic duties. He has been an 
energetic member of virtually every com- 
munity organization, and served as a dele- 
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gate to the 1950 Constitutional Convention 
and as a director and officer of the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau. 

A number of the 186 employes of the 
Kawakami interests are members of the two 
families, as the children of H.S. and Fukutaro 
have taken over more and more management 
responsibilities. 

One of H.S.’s sons, Richard, has followed 
in his father’s footsteps and recently was 
elected as a delegate to the 1968 Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

“Both families have always believed in 
community service,“ Kawakami says. “I’ve 
always been a Republican, but others in the 
family are strong Democrats, I guess that’s 
part of our independence.” 

Although Kawakami's schedule is as active 
as ever, he still enjoys sitting and Having 
coffee with old friends at his newly expanded 
Waimea headquarters. 

“I enjoy talking to the old-timers who 
remember the days of the first store, when 
there was just a partition between the living 
quarters and the store itself,” he said. 

“And I enjoy talking to the younger folks 
and hearing their ideas. 

“We've grown a lot in forty years, but I 
guess I don't have to work much harder. It 
shows you what you can do with an educa- 
tion and independence, just as my brother 
said. I guess that’s the best advice I could 
give to anybody.” 


A CENTURY OF FAIH 


One hundred years ago—on the evening 
of June 18, 1868—the British ship Scioto 
carrying 148 laborers from Japan raised the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

This was the vanguard of a flood of Japa- 
nese immigrants who came to work in the 
canefields of Tenjiku, the heavenly place. 
They were 32 days out of Yokohama. 

The 148 Japanese and those who came 
after stayed to write a chapter fully as dra- 
matic as any in American history. It is a 
story composed often of anguish and hard- 
ship—but always of faith. 

A more difficult transition is hard to 
imagine. A century ago the distance between 
the culture of the West and the culture of 
the East could have been measured in light 
years. 

For the immigrant Japanese the ways of 
the West were strange, baffling, all but in- 
comprehensible. Conversely, to the West- 
erner, Oriental man might just as well have 
come from another planet, so alien was he 
in language, thought and custom. 

It is difficult to take one’s self back through 
time to appreciate the width of the chasm 
that was to be bridged. The enormity of the 
task is indicated by the fact that it took 
almost a full century and it was not until 
after a second world war that the descend- 
ants of the immigrants came into their own 
in their new home. 

Today, an American of Japanese ancestry 
represents Hawaii in the United States Sen- 
ate; two Americans of Japanese ancestry sit 
in the US. House of Representatives. 
Throughout island life and society other 
Americans of Japanese descent play leading 
roles in politics, the professions, education, 
culture and commerce. 

The legacy left by those first 148 Japanese 
from Yokohama is truly priceless. 

The history of those 100 years since arrival 
of the Scioto is saluted by Sen. Daniel K. 
Inouye as a tribute to “the resiliency of the 
human spirit and the ability of man to tri- 
umph over seemingly insurmountable odds.” 

Much is buried in bitter memories for it 
was in many ways a hostile land, but as 
the senator says the unhappy things “oc- 
curred in another dimension of time when 
men possessed a different sense of values 
than they do today.” 

2 as U.S. Rep. Patsy T. Mink expresses 
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“The astounding truth is, this persecuted 
minority—classified as enemy during the 
war—trefused to believe that America did not 
offer them the best opportunities to be free, 
to be secure, to be prosperous and to be 
happy.” 

Lastly, U.S. Rep. Spark Matsunaga fittingly 
writes: 


“The record of the Japanese Americans in- 
dicates that they will continue to stand 
among the vanguard of those forces working 
for the progress of the State and nation. 

“And the past indicates that they will 
meet with great credit the challenge of the 
future, They have proven to the world that 
the American dream can come true, regard- 
less of race, color or national origin.” 

The freedom, security, prosperity and hap- 
piness mentioned by Representative Mink 
are unchallengingly theirs—and a new and 
refreshing reminder to their fellow citizens 
of other ancestries, as Representative Mat- 
sunaga says, of the vitality of the American 
idea, 

This week, Hawaii celebrates the centen- 
nial of the arrival of the first Japanese. It 
is inspiring to contemplate the story of our 
citizens of Japanese ancestry—and appropri- 
ate for all to reflect on a society and a sys- 
tem under which such a story, even acknowl- 
edging its less warming episodes, could have 
been written. 


LET THE PEOPLE ELECT THE 
PRESIDENT 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
introduced a joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to 
provide for direct popular election of the 
President and the Vice President. If the 
proposed amendment becomes part of 
the Constitution, the electoral college 
will be abolished and the President and 
Vice President will be chosen directly 
by the eligible voters of the 50 States and 
the District of Columbia. 

Under the terms of the amendment 
which I am proposing, Congress may es- 
tablish uniform residence and age quali- 
fications for those who vote for President 
and Vice President. A voter who moves 
from one State to another, or from a 
State to the District of Columbia or vice 
versa, should not lose his vote so long 
as he maintains his American citizen- 
ship. On the other hand, it would be dis- 
criminatory if minors were permitted to 
vote in some States while the remaining 
States and the District of Columbia 
barred them from the franchise. 

At present, a voter must be at least 21 
years of age in all but four States. Hawaii 
permits voting at 20, Alaska at 19, and 
Georgia and Kentucky at 18. I am not 
at this time going to argue the pros and 
cons of lowering the voting age, but I do 
believe Congress should pass legislation 
to implement my proposed amendment 
following its ratification. No one’s rights 
would be taken away, as those who voted 
in the presidential election of 1964 would 
be 8 years older by the time my proposal 
took effect and those who vote this fall 
would be 4 years older by the time it 
became part of the Constitution. 

I want to discuss briefly my reasons 
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for offering an amendment that would 
abolish the electoral college and substi- 
tute the direct popular vote. 

Under the existing system, whereby a 
candidate must obtain a majority in the 
electoral college in order to become Pre- 
sident or Vice President, it is possible for 
a nominee who received a minority of 
the popular vote to become President. 
This actually happened twice, in 1876 
and 1888. 

Although Samuel J. Tilden defeated 
Rutherford B. Hayes by a vote of 4,287,- 
670 to 4,035,924, or 50.93 percent to 47.94 
percent in 1876, Hayes won in the elec- 
toral college by the narrowest possible 
margin, 185 to 184. Eight years later, 
President Grover Cleveland was defeated 
for reelection, even though he led in the 
popular vote, 5,540,365 to 5,445,269. Ben- 
jamin Harrison succeeded him because 
he obtained a majority in the electoral 
college, 233 to 168. 

Tilden would have won the election of 
1876 if 116 Soutk Carolina voters had 
voted for his top elector instead of Hayes’ 
bottom elector. A shift of 7,189 votes in 
New York from Harrison to Cleveland 
would have reversed the result in 1888. 

It is true that these two elections were 
held eight decades ago, but there were 
many others that would have turned out 
differently with vote shifts of less than 
1 percent. The following table illustrates 
this: 


yi ; fpr pular Switch 
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failed to secure a majority in the electoral colle 
would probably have pooled their votes for 1 can 

$ A shift of 2,183 votes in Pennsylvania would have ‘necessi- 
tated a House decision. 


Note: In 1860 a shift of 25,069 votes in New York from 


This would have been 0.77 pora be Bro Se votes cast 
for these 2 candidates N th 

New York was the pivotal state in paren consecutive elections, 
1880, 1884, and 1888, as well as in — 4 and 1844. California 


was pivotal in 1916 and South Carolina in 1876. 


Source: The above data Sey other = quoted in this 
speech are from A Statistical History of the American Presi- 
dential Elections, by Svend —.— 


Many of the distinguished Members 
of this body are students of history, and 
some of them have taught it in high 
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schools and colleges. I am confident that 
they will be interested in the figures 
which I have just introduced into the 
Record. Much of our history would have 
been different if some losing presidential 
candidates had received a few more votes 
in crucial States. 

Fortunately, but one election has been 
decided by the House of Representatives 
since the 12th amendment went into 
effect after Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr finished in a tie in the electoral col- 
lege following the 1800 election. As a 
result of the election of 1824, four can- 
didates received sizable segments of the 
popular vote in 18 of the 24 States then 
in the Union, the remaining States cast- 
ing their electoral votes through their 
legislatures. This resulted in a stalemated 
electoral college and the House of Rep- 
resentatives chose John Quincy Adams. 

The elections of 1948 and 1960, which 
we all remember, were very nearly sent 
to the House for final decisions. A race 
in which ex-Gov. George Wallace 
carried even a few States, while the major 
candidates ran neck-and-neck elsewhere, 
could force a House decision next Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. Speaker, let us eliminate the pos- 
sibility of future House elections for the 
high offices of President and Vice Presi- 
dent by abolishing the electoral college 
system and establishing the direct popu- 
lar vote system. Why should the House 
of Representatives choose these officials 
when the people are perfectly capable of 
making such an important decision? 
Why should Alaska, the smallest State in 
the Union in population, have an equal 
vote with California, which will officially 
become the largest after the census of 
1970? Let the people elect the President. 

Under the present system, heavily 
populated States have tremendous power 
and are not bashful about using it. The 


Year Republican 


candidate 
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power of militant minorities, which in 
many cases are actually small minorities 
of minorities, would be reduced if my 
amendment becomes part of the Consti- 
tution. These powerful groups, which are 
concentrated in States that have large 
blocs of electoral votes, are on the ex- 
treme left of the political spectrum. Their 
influence is out of all proportion to their 
numbers, simply because they have the 
balance of power that can swing their 
States from one column to the other in a 
close contest. 

Because of the winner-take-all system, 
the electoral college almost invariably 
gives a false picture of a successful can- 
didate’s margin of victory. During the 
period from 1932 to 1944, the Republican 
nominees lost four straight elections, 
securing 43 percent of the total major 
party vote cast in all four contests. The 
electoral college vote for the same elec- 
tions totaled only 12 percent of the total, 
the 248 electoral votes which the Re- 
publicans obtained being insufficient to 
win even one election. Had the votes been 
distributed proportionately the Republi- 
cans would have had about 900 for these 
campaigns. 

My friends on the other side of the 
aisle could easily find instances where 
their candidates ran respectable races 
and secured large numbers of popular 
votes while the electoral college gave the 
impression that they had been over- 
whelmingly defeated. Let us end the 
Possibility of such distortions by doing 
away with the electoral college. 

If my amendment becomes law, not 
only would the power of the large States 
be severely curtailed, but able men from 
small States would receive more consid- 
eration for presidential nominations. 
New York and other large States have 
had altogether too much influence when 
it comes to presidential nominations. 


State 


Democratic 
candidate 


State 


Here is the record for the 20th century: 

Of the 32 nominations by the two 
major parties, 13 went to candidates 
from New York. 

There would be a greater incentive to 
vote if my amendment is added to the 
Constitution, as no one’s vote would be 
lost because his candidate failed to carry 
the State in which the vote was cast. 
Increased efforts to get out the minority 
party’s vote would inspire the majority 
party to get more of its supporters to the 
polls. 

Although 113,931,000 persons were 
elegible to vote in 1964, only 70,626,632 
votes were cast for the various presiden- 
tial candidates. Institution of the direct 


popular vote would probably increase 
this figure substantially, as each vote 
would have equal weight. A vote cast in 
sparsely populated Alaska would have the 
same value as a vote cast in heavily pop- 
ulated New York or California, just as 
one cast in a Democratic stronghold 
would equal one cast in a citadel of Re- 
publicanism. 

The following table, which is from 
“The People’s President,” by Neal R. 
Peirce, shows the ratio of electoral votes 
to population in each State and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the 1964 and 1968 
presidential elections. The electoral votes 
for both are based on the 1960 census. 


Rank and State: 
. Alaska 


PAPOM GO 


National average 333, 314 


Under my amendment, the ratio in 
each State and in the District of Colum- 
bia would be the same, one vote per per- 
son. While all votes would be equal, 
some would not be more equal than 
others. 

One of the criticisms of the present 
system is that one or more electors can 
vote contrary to the wishes of those 
who chose them. Although Richard M. 
Nixon carried Oklahoma in 1960, one of 
that State’s electors voted for Harry F. 
Byrd. In 1956, an Alabama elector cast 
his vote for Walter B. Jones, although 
Adlai E. Stevenson carried the State. 
In 1948, Harry S. Truman carried Ten- 
nessee, but one of its electors voted for 
J. Strom Thurmond. 

Such maverick actions would not be 
possible under my amendment, as every 
voter would cast his own individual bal- 
lot without having to depend upon a 
middleman. In short, there would be 
no electoral college, therefore, electors 
would no longer be able to vote contrary 
to the wishes of those who selected them. 

Most of my colleagues will recall the 
election of 1948, when Harry S. Truman, 
who was running for election to the 
Presidency in his own right, was kept 
off the ballot in Alabama. Fresh in our 
memories is the election of 1964, when 
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Lyndon B. Johnson, who was likewise 
seeking election on his own, was also 
denied a place on the Alabama ballot. 
Although I, as a Republican, was op- 
posed to the election of both Presidents 
Truman and Johnson, I feel that an 
injustice was perpetrated in these two 
instances. 


Manipulation of an individual State’s 
electors from one election to another 
would no longer be possible if my 
amendment becomes law, as there would 
no longer be an electoral college follow- 
ing the establishment of a direct popular 
vote system. 

Mr. Speaker, I can best sum up the 
case for my joint resolution by quoting 
from the book which I mentioned earlier 
in my speech, “The People’s President.” 
Mr. Peirce says: 

The advantages of a direct vote are im- 
mediately apparent. There would no longer 
be the chance that the man who won the 
most popular votes could be deprived of the 
Presidency through the mathematical va- 
garies of the electoral college. The massive 
disfranchisement of the minority voters in 
each state would be ended once and for all, 
with each person’s vote registered directly 
and equally in the decisive national count. 
No one’s vote would be totally eclipsed or 
magnified to many times its rightful weight 
because of the chance factor of state zesid- 
ence. Localized corruption in a single large 
state would be far less likely to determine 
the outcome of the national election. The 
office of elector would disappear, so that 
no ‘electoral Benedict Arnold’ could take it 
in his own hands to sway the outcome of an 
election. Splinter parties would no longer 
have the ability to shift the outcome in 
pivotal states or to capitalize on their 

in a handful of states to throw an 
election into the House of Representatives 
for decision. If the direct vote system were 
properly devised, there would no longer be 
the possibility of a contingent election in 

where a prospective Chief Execu- 
tive could be subjected to unconscionable 
pressures to ‘sell out’ on major issues as 
the price of his election. 


YOUNG GIRL CHAMPIONS CAUSE 
OF “PUEBLO” CREW 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, a 
dozen billboards have sprung up in and 
around the city of San Diego, Calif., this 
week. Their message: “Pray for the Men 
of the Pueblo.” 

Money to pay for these boards has 
come from an unusual source, the efforts 
of a 14-year-old girl. She is Marcee 
Rethwish, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Rethwish of suburban El 
Cajon. 

Young Miss Rethwish organized her 
billboard campaign in a most business- 
like manner. She ordered a shipment of 
campaign-style buttons, “Support Our 
Men in Vietnam,” at 8 cents each—and 
sold them for 25 cents. After raising $362 
in this manner, she negotiated with Fos- 
ter & Kleiser and Pacific Outdoor Ad- 
vertising for strategically placed, 24- 
sheet display boards. She obtained vol- 
unteer art work. 
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This, Mr. Speaker, is the sort of enter- 
prise and patriotic fervor which San 
Diegans have come to expect of this re- 
markably precocious schoolgirl. Marcee 
first came to public attention by leading 
a march to the El Cajon City Hall, thus 
prompting an outpouring of letters to 
help sustain the spirits of our fighting 
men overseas. Her efforts brought touch- 
ing response from these servicemen, and 
from Americans across the Nation. 

Soon after the capture of the Pueblo, 
Marcee proposed—and finally orga- 
nized—a civic prayer gathering at the 
famed organ pavilion in San Diego’s 
Balboa Park. In attendance were the 
wives of several Pueblo crewmen, includ- 
ing Mrs. Lloyd Bucher, wife of the ves- 
sel’s skipper. 

Simultaneous prayer meetings were 
conducted in three San Diego area 
churches, and the event was given ex- 
tensive publicity and followed with great 
interest by the general public. 

I believe that a lot of our problems 
would vanish if more Americans shared 
Marcee’s gumption. 


CONGRESSMAN MIN SHALL AN- 
NOUNCES OPINION POLL RE- 
SULTS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Min- 
shall opinion poll returns, more than 
18,000 in all, have flooded my Capitol Hill 
office during the last month and a half. 
All have been processed by electronic 
computer. 

The questionnaire was sent to the 
home of every registered voter in the new 
23d Congressional District, Democrat, 
Republican, or Independent. Copies of 
the results will be given wide distribu- 
tion to the news media, as well as to the 
Democratic and Republican leadership 
in Washington. 

During the nearly 14 years I have 
served in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, I have made a continuing effort to 
keep the taxpayers advised of events in 
their Nation’s Capital through regular 
newsletters, opinion polls, traveling of- 
fice meetings, and trips home as fre- 
quently as my Appropriations Committee 
and legislative schedules permit. This 
constant interchange of ideas between 
constituent and Representative enables 
me to keep in close touch with the dis- 
trict. In addition, I maintain a full-time 
office at 2951 New Federal Office Build- 
ing in Cleveland to more conveniently 
serve constituents. 

The Minshall opinion poll has proven 
to be one of the most effective methods 
of determining the reaction of the dis- 
trict to major issues. 

Over the years, the percentage of re- 
turns from Ohio’s 23d District has been 
much higher than other areas conduct- 
ing similar polls. Many have accompa- 
nied their completed polls with letters 
amplifying their views on the issues, and 
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that is further evidence of the keen and 
incisive interest the people I have the 
privilege to represent have in their Na- 
tional Government. Never before have 
citizens been so gravely concerned about 
their country, both at home and abroad, 
as they are this year. 

It is important to emphasize that I do 
not use the results of the poll as a blue- 
print or political weathervane for voting 
on the many issues, but I do derive much 
benefit from having the excellent com- 
ments and thinking of those I represent. 
This expression of the sentiments of a 
good cross section of this suburban area 
aids me in the process of arriving at 
decisions on issues confronting Congress 
and the Nation. 

Results of the Minshall opinion poll 
follow: 

MINSHALL OPINION POLL 
[Answers in percent] 

1. If a satisfactory peace in Vietnam can- 
not be achieved in the foreseeable future, 
which of the following courses of action do 
you favor? (Check only one.) 


Maintain present policy 3. 45 
Further intensify efforts to secure 
peace by negotiation 22. 73 


Increase U.S. military efforts 9. 06 
Gradual deescalation of U.S. military 
efforts with subsequent withdrawal 
to coastal enclaves_.......-..._-._. 6. 26 
Completely stop all bombing of North 
Vietnam to bring about peace nego- 
eee a 3. 08 
Immediate withdrawal of all US. 
— ——. sili — 10. 14 
Seek solution through United Nations. 6. 66 
Seek solution through Geneva Con- 
1 ae SS ee eae. 1.77 
11 . en nl a Ei 8.18 


2. In dealing with civil disorders, do you 
favor: 

(a) Stricter handling of rioters and dem- 
onstrators by police and courts? 


Tw. so eee eters eas aa 91. 72 
INO een ee nes meee ... 4.55 
ipee i i EENE a E ane 3. 73 


(b) More multibillion-dollar programs for 
improvement of slum areas? 


— ĩðͤW anne ee 31. 23 
S AA 228 47. 10 
9% E E 21. 67 


3. To curb the soaring crime rate, do you 
favor: 

(a) Restoration of police authority in ap- 
prehending and interrogating suspects? 


TO anioi a ai tx sins ca arisen 83. 63 
PD E ess R oe ae N e aS 7.12 
nenn... ence a 9. 25 


(b) Less leniency toward convicted crimi- 
nals by the courts? 


—— ͤ— ee eee 74. 66 
n ORRO S ar E PA E 13. 47 
OOE RERE Ac a a A 11, 87 


(c) Stronger laws penalizing sale and pos- 
session of hallucinogenic drugs such as LSD. 


5. Do you favor an increase in Federal funds 
to combat air and water pollution? 


SO reo TE E EE 82. 92 
| EEE ek SOO E E sm 14. 15 
Wenn, EE A 2.93 
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6. Do you favor an increase in Federal in- 
come taxes? 


(b) Space program? 


8. Should Congress create a Captive Na- 
tions Committee to study peaceful ways the 
United States can help Communist-con- 
trolled countries regain freedom? 


ß Re ie a SS Es 41.52 
TTT Lr Daca LES 51. 16 
7. 32 


federally regulated? 


PPP 78. 34 
. —. — ͤ ——»— 19. 64 
TTT 


10. Do you favor: 
(a) Federal rent supplements for low-in- 
come families? 


— TA eee 26. 43 
TR ene am pater ⅛—qdi——é— Ua d pia S 68.27 
c 5. 30 


(b) Guaranteed annual incomes subsi- 
dized by the Federal Government? 


8983 — . —ʒE-öZͤ7. — 10. 41 
NO Sri ne oir ne etnias 84. 48 
TO ODIO. ESSERE SS pire PNR Riedie. Ls oS 5. 11 


(e) Student busing between city and sub- 
urban school districts to provide racially and 
socio-economically balanced schools? 


Rh en ee SE se ea 8.85 
%% ˙² AAA ent nena ns BY, O48 
T 3.51 


STOL: A NEED TO LOOK AT THE 
FUTURE 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, as you 
probably know, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has decided, on its own motion, 
to reopen the Baltimore-Washington 
helicopter case. 

Since their initial determination ac- 
cepted the hearing examiner’s conclusion 
that the service was not economically 
practicable at this time, I am glad to 
see that a second look will be afforded 
this much-needed project. 

As we examine the future of helicopter 
service, I feel it is important that we do 
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not overlook the possibilities of the next 
innovative tier—the STOL—short take- 
off and landing—aircraft. 

The design of this class of aircraft al- 
lows the craft to operate in a minimum 
of land area. 

Already, the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, under the management of the Air 
Force, have participated in tests to as- 
certain the military missions of the STOL 
class aircraft. Of course, a byproduct of 
this work is progress in the development 
of civilian STOL. 

Already, there is considerable evidence 
that STOL could play a highly effective 
role, either by itself or in conjunction 
with other types of aircraft, to provide 
short-haul scheduled airline service up 
to ranges of approximately 500 miles. I 
am sure there is also a great future for 
STOL in the third level of service, non- 
scheduled air taxis. 

On a committee field trip to New 
York this week, exciting plans were re- 
vealed by the city to utilize STOL air- 
craft in the downtown area. 

Their plans are practical, progressive, 
and forward looking, and I feel it is good 
that further technology be developed 
along this line and along the V/STOL— 
vertical short takeoff and landing. 

The design of the V/STOL craft allows 
the wings to rotate from a downward 
thrust, for vertical takeoffs, to a rear- 
ward thrust for fast, level flight. 

Mr. Speaker, while I understand the 
difficulties we face in obtaining immedi- 
ate results in the efforts to get helicopter 
service in the Washington-Baltimore 
area, I am hopeful that all relevant 
parties will realize that the possibilities in 
this field have unlimited horizons. Al- 
ready, helicopters which will carry much 
greater passenger loads, and operate on 
much lower costs are almost available. 
At the same time, there is the great fu- 
ture of STOL, which I have just men- 
tioned. 

I would certainly hope that the overall 
effort will not be stifled by our doings of 
today or tomorrow. I hope that our vision 
is not short circuited by the limitations 
which have held us back in the past, and 
I deeply hope that this project will con- 
tinue under active and imaginative con- 
sideration. 


LIKE IT IS, BABY—X 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp the following article—the 
10th and last I plan to insert—which 
appeared in a Minneapolis Star series 
entitled, “Poverty in Minneapolis: Like 
It Is, Baby”: 

TEaRING Down SLUMS Creates New PROBLEM 
or FINDING HOMES FOR DISPLACED FAMI- 
LIES 
Is the federal government helping or hurt- 

ing in its attempts to solve the problems of 

housing the poor? 

Federal money is used for tearing down 
slums under urban renewal, for helping to 
relocate families, for building public housing 
projects and, more recently, for providing 
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subsidies for renting or leasing existing 
houses. 

One of the critical questions asked about 
urban renewal, in Minneapolis as well as 
throughout the country, is what happens to 
the families displaced by slum clearance. 

Are they merely being shifted from one 
slum to another? 

Relocation figures from the Glenwood 
Urban Renewal area give some insights as to 
what happened to the Minneapolis families 
who were displaced. 


RENEWAL TO RENEWAL 


Of the 269 nonwhite families, mostly Negro, 
living in the Glenwood area before the clear- 
ance, 115 moved into the two census tracts 
just north of Glenwood. 

In other words, 43 per cent of the non- 
whites moved from one renewal area into an- 
other, where the Grant and near North Side 
projects are now under way. 

Only about 14 per cent of the displaced 
white families, in contrast, moved into the 
same area. 

Relocation figures show that mone of the 
Negro families moved directly from Glen- 
wood into traditionally all-white neighbor- 
hoods. 

NOT NECESSARILY BAD 


For instance, there were no Negro fami- 
lies moving into Northeast Minneapolis or 
into the extreme southern part of the city, 
south of 48th St. 

“The fact that residents from Glenwood 
haven't dispersed all over the city isn’t nec- 
essarily bad,” says Mrs. Dorothy Holtz, di- 
rector of relocation for the Minneapolis Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authority. 

“Some people probably wanted to stay in or 
near their old neighborhoods. Of course, we 
don’t like to see some kind of enforced segre- 
gation as the end result either.” 

Not all of the families moved from Glen- 
wood found better housing, according to re- 
location figures. About 10 per cent of the 
total of 606 families displaced moved into 
substandard housing, units that had obvious 
code violations. 

Mrs. Holtz says there were not enough pub- 
lic housing units available during the Glen- 
wood relocation. 

She points out that only 42 families moved 
directly from Glenwood into public housing 
and that eventually 121 families had moved 
into the low-rent units. 

“The rest of these families simply moved 
into public housing as soon as it became 
available,” she says. “If we had more units 
at the time of relocation, no one should have 
had to move into substandard housing.” 

Federal money has built about 1,000 public 
housing units for famiiles in Minneapolis. 
The oldest of these, the Sumner Field homes, 
were constructed more than 30 years ago. 


NEVER ENOUGH 


“Public or low rent housing units,” says 
Charles Krusell, director of the housing and 
redevelopment authority, “have met a real 
need of people who might otherwise be living 
in dirty, crowded apartments. 

“The problem is we have never really had 
enough public housing available and some 
of the projects, the early ones, have been 
lacking in attractiveness.” 

The Sumner Field project, just north of 
Olson Hwy. on the North Side, is not very 
attractive. The housing units look like small 
barracks—the same color brick, the same 
shape, the same distance apart. 

There's no off-street parking available for 
residents and many husbands are forced to 
park their cars more than two blocks away. 

“The newer low-rent projects are much 
better,” says Krusell. “We're beginning to 
spend money to make them not only utili- 
tarian but attractive.” 

2 OTHER TYPES 

There are, according to Krusell, two other 
types of low rent housing available in Min- 
neapolis: 
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Leased housing—Under this program, the 
housing authority pays a portion of the rent 
for families renting private homes. The build- 
ing must meet all city codes before the au- 
thority approves it for occupancy. 

Krusell says this program is just getting 
started in the city. 

Used housing—This program permits the 
housing authority to go out and buy existing 
homes, make the necessary repairs and then 
rent to families. While renting, the family 
can make an arrangement to buy the house. 

PLANS TO BUY MORE 

The housing authority, according to Kru- 
sell, now owns 18 houses that are being rent- 
ed by low-income families. 

The used housing didn’t get under way 
until late in 1967, says Krusell, and the au- 
thority now has plans to buy additional 
houses, already having an option on 20 more 
buildings. 


THREE FROM MARYLAND DIE IN 
VIETNAM COMBAT 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Cpl. Walter L. Drosd, Pfc. George E. Mas- 
sie, and Sp4c. Willie J. Ross, three fine 
young men from Maryland, were killed 
recently in Vietnam. 

I wish to commend their bravery and 
honor their memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 

THREE From STATE DIE IN VIET COMBAT—ONE 
SOLDIER AND Two MARINES ARE LATEST 
CASUALTIES 
Three more Maryland servicemen have 

been killed in action in Vietnam, the De- 

fense Department reported yesterday. 

Reported dead were: Lance Cpl. Walter L. 
Drosd, 19, son of Mrs. Mary E. Drosd, of 2714 
Emily street, Kensington; Pfc. George E. Mas- 
sie, 20, son of Mr. and Mrs. Stanton E. Massie, 
of Route 1, Clear Spring; and Spec. 4 Willie 
J. Ross, 22, son of Mrs. Mary E. Gaither, of 
812 West Lexington street. 

Private Massie was killed May 24. He died 
of enemy gunshot wounds in the body and 
head received while on patrol in Quang Tri 
province. 

He was & 1965 graduate of Clear Spring 
High School, where he won letters for both 
baseball and basketball. He also played soccer 
and engaged in automobile racing, using his 
own auto at the Hagerstown Raceway. 

He entered the Marines in November, 1967, 
and received basic training at Parris Island, 
S. O. After further training at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., and Camp Pendleton, Calif., he left 
for Vietnam late last April. 

“He talked about the Marines ever since 
he was in high school,” his father said yes- 
terday. 

Besides his parents, survivors include a 
brother, Stanton E. Massie, Jr., of Jackson, 
Miss.; and a sister, Sue Ellen, of Clear Spring. 

Specialist Ross was killed May 30 by enemy 
rifle fire while on active duty in the field. 

“In his letters home,” his sister Saundra 
said yesterday, he asked us to be good and 
to take care of Mother, but he didn’t talk 
much about the war.” 

He received his basic training at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., in 1967, and went to Vietnam 
in October. 

Survivors include his father, Robert Ross; 
his mother, Mrs. Mary E. Gaither; two broth- 
ers, David and Daniel Ross; and two sisters, 
Cathleen and Saundra Ross, all of Baltimore. 
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FRAGMENTATION WOUNDS 


Corporal Drosd died May 28 in Quang Tri 
province as a result of fragmentation wounds 
to the body from hostile artillery fire. 

He entered the Marines in September, 1966, 
and completed basic training at Parris Is- 
land. After further training at Camp Lejeune 
and Camp Pendleton, he went to Vietnam 
in the spring of 1967. 

He was expected home July 1. 


“A JUST CAUSE” 


“He felt what he was doing was to save 
his country,” said his mother, “and he felt 
it was for a just cause that he was there. 
All his letters were encouraging and cheer- 
ful,” she said. 

His hobby was electronics. He made a small 
short wave radio while at home. 

Survivors, besides his mother, include two 
brothers, Robert and Roger Drosd, both of 
Kensington; his maternal grandmother, Mrs. 
Mary Washington, of King George county, 
Va.; and his paternal grandparents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Drosd, of Miami, Florida. 


HEMISFAIR. 1968 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have reminded my col- 
leagues of the great world’s fair at San 
Antonio, HemisFair 1968. 

One of the great attractions is the U.S. 
pavilion. I hope every Member will make 
it a point to come to San Antonio and 
bring his family with him. 

The film he will see at this pavilion is 
a magnificent spectacle. 

Recently, the evangelist, Billy Graham, 
visited San Antonio and HemisFair. 

I take pleasure in placing into the 
Record an account in the San Antonio 
newspaper, San Antonio Light, of this 
visit and Billy Graham’s favorable im- 
pression of the film: 

GRAHAM Visirs Fam, APPROVES OF U.S. FILM 

Evangelist Billy Graham made a one-hour 
tour of HemisFair Friday and put his ap- 
proval on the controversial U.S. film. 

“It’s a very provocative film. It’s well worth 
seeing more than once. I do think more could 
have been shown in the film depicting the 
spiritual strength of this country, but there’s 
just so much that can be done in a 20-minute 
film,” Graham commented. 

To a question on whether the film showed 
too bleak a picture of this country, he re- 
marked, “It’s here. We've got it.” 

Graham joked with U.S. Commissioner 
General Ed Clark, paid a visit to the Baptist 
Pavilion, and said he plans to return for a 
closer look at the fair during a vacation in 
August. “I am tremendously impressed,” he 
said. 

AUSTRALIAN MEETING 

The Evangelist told Clark he recently re- 
turned from a crusade in Australia, and 
“they love you there.” Clark is former U.S. 
ambassador to Australia. 

Clark told Graham he was “honored be- 
yond expression” at the visit. Clark called 
himself a “sinner,” said he was once de- 
scribed after a speech as an exhorter“ and 


then asked Graham to explain that. 


GOOD TALKER 

“It means you are a sinner who talks well” 
Graham responded with a smile. 

Clark said he plans to attend one of Gra- 
ham’s services here and Graham invited him 
to sit on the platform. “Maybe you can help 
us exhort them” Graham said. 
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Graham rode around the grounds in an 
electric cart and when he reached the Baptist 
Pavilion he remarked “Now we're home. This 
is where everyone ought to be.“ 

As he passed the Lone Star Pavilion Gra- 
ham waved at one of the hostesses and often 
called out God bless you” to fairgoers. 

Graham said when he arrived at the fair 
he had spent last weekend as a guest at the 
White House. One of President Johnson’s 
daughters Mrs. Lynda Robb said “Be sure 
and see the Texas Pavilion.” Graham made 
it his first stop. 

Graham was accompanied by his 16-year- 
old son Franklin and Dr. Buckner Fanning, 
pastor of Trinity Baptist Church in San 
Antonio. 


HATFIELD SUPPORTS NIXON 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States has a primary responsibility to 
speak out on public issues and to help 
develop, draft, and enact proper legisla- 
tion. Many of us feel that he should also 
stand up, be counted, and help to lead 
his party. The very distinguished junior 
Senator from Oregon, Marx O. HATFIELD, 
did exactly that this afternoon when he 
issued the following forthright state- 
ment: 

STATEMENT ISSUED By SENATOR MARK O. 
HATFIELD, JUNE 20, 1968 

As a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention from Oregon where the over- 
whelming majority of Republican voters 
have spoken, I am pledged to support Rich- 
ard Nixon as our candidate for President. 
Not only will I vote for him, I will actively 
seek support for his nomination and election. 

There have been certain questions on 
which I have disagreed with Mr. Nixon, but 
our goals are primarily the same. This is the 
great strength of the Republican Party: That 
it is united on principle and prepared to pro- 
vide the country with responsive and effective 
leadership. 

It appears that the Democratic Party will 
nominate a man who is a prisoner of the 
policies of the past. A change in personality 
at the top of the incumbent party will not 
produce the deep and fundamental changes 
the country so desperately needs. 

To me the issue of Vietnam is overriding. 
This war must be ended, but the peace and 
security of the United States and the rest 
of the world must not be jeopardized by the 
outcome, 

Both my recent conversations with Mr. 
Nixon and his public statements have con- 
vinced me that he is capable and will pro- 
vide the leadership needed to successfully 
resolve the Vietnam conflict. 

His proposals for black capitalism and 
other positive programs meeting the nation’s 
urban crisis have been widely and justifiably 
hailed as the most realistic of any candi- 
date’s. He understands the nation’s economy, 
and how to manage it soundly. He stands 
firmly for those measures needed to restore 
law and order, and at the same time knows 
there can be no lasting order without 


progress. 

My decision is based pre-eminently on the 
qualities of the man. I put the qualities of 
the man first because this, to me, is the pri- 
mary consideration in the choice of a Presi- 
dential nominee. In no other office are per- 
sonal qualities of judgment, of integrity, of 
perspective, of balance, of a perceptive un- 
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of the forces that move the 
nation and the world so vital. 

Richard Nixon has chosen the tough road 
of the various state primaries, where the 
people speak, to prove that he is the over- 
whelming favorite of the Republican rank 
and file. And also that he is the kind of a 
winning candidate who can attract Inde- 
pendent and Democratic 

Richard Nixon has come out of the crucible 
of political defeat—a far stronger man, a 
stronger campaigner, and a stronger poten- 
tial President. He knows the world leaders, 
he understands the world problems, and I 
am convinced on the basis of our conversa- 
tions that he is committed to the imperative 
need for a stable and lasting peace. 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL: SCAPEGOAT 
FOR PEARL HARBOR 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
June 6, 1968, on “Adm. Husband E. Kim- 
mel: One of Our Greatest Military 
Martyrs,” some of the key facts leading 
to Pearl Harbor were given in the 
obituary of that distinguished naval offi- 
cer in an illuminating editorial. 

Additional information about how 
Admiral Kimmel was made one of the 
scapegoats for Pearl Harbor was re- 
cently published in Human Events the 
well-known Washington weekly news- 


paper. 
The indicated news story and a bill I 
have this day introduced follows: 


ADMIRAL KIMMEL Was SCAPEGOAT FOR TRAGEDY 
AT PEARL HARBOR 


“You would do America a favor if you 
would shoot yourself,” wrote a former Mis- 
souri circuit judge, “as you are certainly of 
no use to yourself nor the American people.” 

That is just one example of the many 
hostile, bitter, and paranoid letters sent to 
Rear Adm. Husband E. Kimmel after he was 
relieved of his command of the U.S. Pacific 
Fleet 10 days after the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. Some less emotional critics In Congress 
called for Kimmel’s court martial, and a 
board of inquiry (the Roberts Commission) 
accused him of “dereliction of duty.” 

Despite eight separate investigations into 
the Pearl Harbor puzzle many of the pieces 
are and may never be known. Others 
are the subject of great controversy. 

But what now seems clear, from the van- 
tage point of more than 26 years, is that 
Admiral Kimmel had been made a scapegoat 
by the Roosevelt Administration, exactly as 
he contended all these years. 

What we know about the Pearl Harbor 
affair is that the U.S. had broken the secret 
Japanese code and therefore had every rea- 
son to expect an attack on a U.S. installation. 
We also know that this military intelligence 
was withheld from Kimmel... the official 
explanation being that it was withheld for 
fear of alerting the Japanese that their code 
had been broken. 

In any event, there was no “dereliction of 
duty.“ as the Roberts Commission charged. 

But the overriding question is whether or 
not the information was withheld, as several 
major historians have contended (among 
them, the esteemed Charles Beard), in order 
to launch America’s wartime involvement 
against Japan amid nationwide outrage over 
the “sneak attack” that knocked out 18 ships 
and killed 3,435 Americans, 
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This question probably can never be an- 
swered satisfactorily. Nevertheless, those who 
support this proposition point to the follow- 
ing entry in Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son’s diary, dated Nov. 25, 1941: “The ques- 
tion was how we should maneuver them 
(Japan) into the position of firing the first 
shot without allowing too much danger to 
ourselves.” 

And they point to FDR’s extra-legal meas- 
sures, in both the Atlantic and Pacific, that 
nudged America toward war even while 
Roosevelt was pledging peace and declaring 
that our boys would never fight on foreign 
soll. 

For the rest of his life, Husband Kimmel 
proclaimed his innocence, insisting that he 
was victimized by an Administration which 
was bent on involving the United States in 
a war with Japan. “My principal occupa- 
tion—what’s kept me alive—is to expose the 
entire Pearl Harbor affair,” he said in 1966. 

Not long ago at age 86, Adm. Kimmel died. 
He did not receive in his lifetime the official 
vindication to which he felt he was entitled. 
But, in the relative calm of the post-war 
period, he did serve to remind the American 
nation that—whatever the ultimate facts 
about Pearl Harbor—the administration that 
moved rapidly to make a human sacrifice of 
him was anything but candid with the 
American people as the nation headed for a 
showdown with Japan. 

A bill for the relief of the late Rear Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel, U.S. N. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is authorized and requested to ad- 
vance posthumously the late Rear Adm. Hus- 
band E. Kimmel, U.S.N., from the rank of 
rear admiral to the rank of admiral on the 
retired list. 


A BILL TO STRENGTHEN THE CER- 
TIFICATE OF COMPETENCY PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Procurement and Economic Con- 
centration of the House Small Business 
Committee, I have introduced a bill to- 
day, for myself and other subcommittee 
members, Messrs. IRWIN, ADDABBO, Broy- 
HILL of North Carolina, and BURTON, to 
strengthen the certificate of competency 
program of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration by amendment to section 8(b) (7) 
of the Small Business Act. 

By enactment of this section in 1953, 
the Congress obviously intended to af- 
ford small business firms an equitable 
opportunity to obtain and perform Gov- 
ernment contracts. Under its provisions, 
any small firm whose low bid on a Gov- 
ernment contract is rejected because the 
contracting officer determines that it 
does not possess the capacity or credit 
to perform the contract may apply to the 
Small Business Administration for a cer- 
tificate of competency. If, after an inde- 
pendent survey of the firm's operations, 
SBA finds that the contracting officer is 
in error, it issues a certificate of com- 
petency—COC—which is binding on the 
procurement agency as to that contract. 
In practice, SBA follows the progress of 
the contract until completion. If the 
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small firm encounters production, deliv- 
ery schedule, or other problems, SBA 
offers assistance. 

The COC program is a good program. 
It encourages small business to bid for 
prime awards. It benefits the Government 
by increasing the supply base with qual- 
ified small business suppliers of goods 
and services it needs. By enabling the 
award to be made to the low bidder 
rather than to the next higher bidder, the 
program also benefits the taxpayer. To 
date, the COC program saved the Gov- 
ernment $35 million. 

However, information assembled by 
our subcommittee in recent hearings cn 
“The Position of Small Business in Gov- 
ernment Procurement,” indicates an area 
in which the COC program needs to be 
strengthened and in which there is a 
potential for increased benefits to small 
business and the Government. 

I was surprised. and my colleagues on 
this subcommittee were obviously sur- 
prised, to learn in these hearings that in 
many cases small business low bidders 
were refused contracts on the grounds of 
alleged lack of integrity or necessary te- 
nacity and perseverance without any re- 
quirement for the matter to be brought 
to the attention of SBA. 

Mind you, we are not talking about 
firms who, after appropriate proceed- 
ings, are placed on a debarred and sus- 
pended bidders list. There is no question 
about their ineligibility. We are talking 
about hundreds of cases of eligible small 
business firms who are not on such a list 
and who admittedly possess the com- 
petency as to capacity and credit to per- 
form the contracts, and who are the low 
bidders, but who, in the judgment of the 
individual contracting officer, sup- 
posedly lack integrity or lack the degree 
of tenacity and perseverance he con- 
siders necessary, and who are deprived 
of the opportunity to have these deter- 
minations reviewed and possibly re- 
versed by SBA under its COC program. 

This practice appears to circumvent 
the purpose of the statute and to thwart 
the effectiveness of the COC program. 
It stems from a strained interpretation 
by the procurement agencies of the term 
“capacity” as used in section 8(b) (7) 
of the Small Business Act. 

The strange result is that if the con- 
tracting officer rejects the low bid be- 
cause he believes that the small firm 
does not possess the capacity and credit 
to perform the contract, the contracting 
officer must refer the issue for final 
determination by SBA; if, however, the 
contracting officer rejects the low bid 
because he believes that the small firm 
lacks integrity or the tenacity and 
perseverance, he need not, and does not, 
refer the matter to SBA. 

The full extent to which the latter 
avenue was and is utilized by some con- 
tracting officers to bypass the COC route 
will never be known. We do not know how 

many erroneous determinations are being 
sie without detection or correction in 
this nebulous area involving the indi- 
vidual discretion and personal attitude 
of hundreds of contracting officers. 

In response to the subcommittee’s re- 
quest, the Department of Defense con- 
ducted a field check at various procure- 
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ment centers and found 216 cases during 
fiscal year 1967. 

This is a significant number of cases 
when considered in the light of the sta- 
tistics regarding SBA’s entire COC pro- 
gram in the same period. In fiscal year 
1967, SBA reviewed 434 cases based on 
alleged lack of capacity and credit and 
reversed or caused to be reversed 236 
contracting officers’ decisions with re- 
sultant cost savings to the Government 
of over $3 million. 

This amendment would strengthen the 
COC program, carry out the original 
intent of the Congress, and provide in- 
creased economy in Goverment 
procurement. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF CZECH 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year we have the opportunity to mark a 
significant and timely event—the anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the 
Czechoslovak Declaration of Independ- 
ence by the Czech Republic’s first Presi- 
dent, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, from 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, on Oc- 
tober 26, 1918. 

This event is significant because it ex- 
emplifies the faith that democratic- 
minded persons have placed in the 
American principles of democracy and 
representative government, It is also 
significant that the new government 
chose the shrine of our own political in- 
dependence to proclaim their new 
Republic. 

This event is also timely, because this 
year the Czechoslovak Communist Party 
began a conscientious process of “demo- 
cratization” after two decades of politi- 
cal subservience to Moscow. The graves 
of Dr. Thomas Masaryk, and his son 
Jan—the Czech Foreign Minister who 
died in mysterious circumstances in 
1948—have become national shrines, and 
one of the first public acts which the new 
President, Ludvik Svoboda, made after 
assuming office was to visit the Masaryk 
burial plot. 

The founding of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public serves today as the guiding symbol 
for the peaceful reform which is taking 
place within that country. In view of the 
past history of the Republic, its tradi- 
tional ties with the United States, the 
influence of President Woodrow Wilson 
as a theoretician and supporter, and the 
recent promising developments within 
Czechoslovakia for greater freedom and 
self-determination. I think it appropri- 
ate that we mark the 50th anniversary 
of the proclamation of independence by 
Dr. Masaryk in Philadelphia with appro- 
priate ceremonies, and have introduced a 
joint resolution today authorizing the 
President to proclaim October 26, 1968, 
as the date commemorating the 50th an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence of the Republic of Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that my col- 
leagues will join me in the introduction 
and support of similar resolutions. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE SPINELESS CRUSADE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, those who 
deliberately break the law of this coun- 
try must be held accountable whatever 
their motivation. This is particularly 
true of attempts to interfere with the 
national defense by preventing military 
service. 

It is important that people under- 
stand that anyone has the right to speak 
against what they believe to be an un- 
justifiable war, or to urge that the na- 
tional policy be changed by those in a 
position to change it, and to advocate 
the election of replacements if they do 
not. But there is no right to deliberately 
violate the law of the land in the process 
of protest, and the sooner we get down to 
applying this principle to the conduct of 
everyone—lawyer, doctor, minister or 
Indian chief—the better off we will be. 

In this connection the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Star of June 
17, 1968, is commendable reading: 

THE SPINELESS CRUSADE 

There is something admirable about a 
man—however misguided he may sometimes 
be—who takes a moral stand against an 
existing law, breaks it and takes the legal 
consequences. Ghandi was such a man. So 
was Martin Luther King. So, for that matter, 
was Muhammad Ali. 

There is something ignoble about the man 
who makes a great show of moral fervor, 
who taunts the authorities to arrest him, 
who urges others to follow his example and 
who cops out on his moral stand as soon as 
punishment is threatened. Dr. Benjamin 
Spock is such a man. So are his codefend- 
ants in the trial recently concluded in 
Boston. 

Dr. Spock opened his crusade boldly wav- 
ing the banner of moral persuasion. The war 
in Vietnam is illegal and immoral, he said. 
The United States has no legal or moral right 
to draft its youth, he argued. So, he an- 
nounced, he would urge all who would listen 
to resist the draft, to avoid service and to 
disregard the country’s call to arms. 

We believe Dr. Spock to be wrong. We 
reject the motion that he and his fellow 
hysterics represent the conscience of this 
nation, despite their repeated claims to that 
role. But for all that, there could have been 
an appreciation of moral courage. 

Now even that is gone. 

In their trial, the defendants aborted the 
crusade and tried, by arguing that their 
deeds and words were permitted under the 
First Amendment of the Constitution, to 
evade the punishment they had openly 
courted. 

After the verdict, in which Dr. Spock and 
three others were found guilty of conspiracy 
to violate the draft law and a fifth defend- 
ant was acquitted, the pediatrician explained 
his view of the situation. 

“A citizen,” Dr. Spock said, “must work 
against a war which he considers illegal and 
immoral, The court decided otherwise.” 

The court did no such thing. It decided 
simply that Dr. Spock and the others had 
broken the law as it exists. And so they did. 

A long process of appeals lies ahead. It is 
to be hoped that, somewhere along the line, 
the crusaders find the moral backbone that 
will permit them to face, as men of courage 
should, the conesquences of their own vol- 
untary acts of defiance. 


June 20, 1968 


PETITION FROM YALE UNIVERSITY 
FACULTY AND STAFF MEMBERS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
requested to insert into the Recorp a pe- 
tition which was signed by more than 400 
members of the faculty and staff of Yale 
University: 


AN APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The tragic death of Martin Luther King 
is a symbol of the issue confronting America. 
Let us rise not only to the danger but to 
the need. We cannot watch in silence the 
moral and physical disintegration of our 
country. 

National apathy has lasted long enough. 
The ritualistic passage of palliative legisla- 
tion is useless. The time has come to right 
the wrongs of the past and to assure black 
Americans their rightful place in society. 

We appeal to the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States to launch a large- 
scale program to extirpate poverty and social 
injustice. Such a program must take prece- 
dence over all other national goals. 

The bars of the ghetto prisons must be 
ripped away; cities must be rehabilitated; 
millions of jobs must be created; millions of 
housing units must be built; the sick must 
be given access to adequate medical treat- 
ment; and all must be offered education and 
training. 

Such a program would cost tens of billions 
of dollars a year. Yet anything less would 
be unrealistic. All we have done up to now 
has been too little; shall we go on doing too 
little while it becomes too late? If necessary, 
taxes must be raised and the national debt 
increased. The richest nation on earth can- 
not afford frugality in this crisis. 

Victor H. Brombert, French; George deF. 
Lord, English; Floyd G. Lounsbury, 
anthropology; Howard B. Garey ro- 
mance philology; Firuz Kazemzadeh, 
history; Leon Lipson, law; Alan R. 
Gurwitt, psychiatry; Talbot H. Water- 
man, biology; Alexander M. Schenker, 
Slavic; James W. Fesler, political sci- 
ence; Raymond P. Powell, economics; 
Konstantin Reichardt, Germanic. 

Robert Abelson, professor of psychology; 
Willa D. Abelson, research staff psy- 
chologist; Thomas M. Achenbach, re- 
search staff psychologist; Jeremy 
Adams, assistant professor of history; 
Edward A. Adelberg, professor of micro- 
biology; Sydney E. Ahlstrom, professor 
of history; Nicholas Alexander, asso- 
ciate professor biochemistry; Joel Al- 
lison, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry; Frederic P. Ander- 
son, clinical instructor in pediatrics; 
Philip Applewhite, assistant profes- 
sor of biology; Elisha Atkins, professor 
of medicine; Joseph Axelrod, lecturer 
in public health; David E. Baldwin, as- 
sistant professor of engineering and 
applied science; David A. Balla, re- 
search staff psychologist; Alan Balsam, 
instructor in psychiatry; James D. Bar- 
ber, associate professor of political 
science; Richard C. Barker, associate 
professor of engineering and applied 
science; Jean Barrett, professor of 
nursing; C. Malcolm Batchelor, associ- 
ate professor of Portuguese; Frederick 
J. Beck, professor of engineering and 
applied science; Jerome S. Beloff, as- 
sistant professor of pediatrics and pub- 
lic health. 

Harry J. Benda, professor of history; Wil- 
liam R. Bennett, professor of physics 
and applied rcience; Rosalie M. Ber- 
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berian, research associate in psychia- 
try; Noel Berggren, assistant profes- 
sor of English; Graeme P. Berlyn, as- 
sociate professor of forestry; Albert 
Berry, associate professor of economics; 
Alexander M. Bickel, professor of law 
and legal history; Charles W. Bischoff, 
assistant professor of economics; Boris 
I. Bittker, professor of law; Charles L. 
Black, professor of jurisprudence; 
David Blaxell, research staff chemist; 
Jeffrey L. Bleustein, assistant profes- 
sor of engineering and applied science; 
Harding Bliss, professor of engineering 
and applied science; Edgar J. Boell, 
professor of experimental zoology; 
Henry E. Booke, instructor in biology; 
Joseph R. Bove, associate professor of 
clinical pathology and medicine; Wil- 
liam Brainard, associate professor of 
economics; J. Jay Braun, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology; Margaret W. 
Broekhuysen, lecturer in Dutch; Nel- 
son H. Brooks, associate professor of 
French; Lowell S. Brown, associate pro- 
fessor of physics; Robert S. Brum- 
baugh, professor of philosophy; Robert 
Brustein, dean of the drama school; 
Norman Buder, lecturer in philosophy; 
Imbrie Buffum, associate professor of 
French. 

Paul S. Burnham, associate professor of 
psychology; Claude E. Buxton, profes- 
sor of psychology; Seymour H. Cabin, 
assistant professor of psychology; 


- Guid> Calabresi, professor of law;. 


Desmond Callan, assistant professor in 
public health and medicine; Juan 
Cano, assistant professor of Spanish; 
Michael Caplow, assistant professor of 
biochemistry; Jean Chamberlain, in- 
structor in psychiatry; Serge Cher- 
mayeff, professor of architectural de- 
sign; Irvin L. Child, professor of psy- 
chology; Marvin Chirelstein, profes- 
sor of law; Lawrence W. Chisolm, 
lecturer in history and American 
studies; Hyong Won Cho, research staff 
in molecular biophysics; Burton R. 
Clark, professor of sociology; Douglas 
Cole, associate professor of English; 
Edward C. Cole, associate professor of 
drama; Jules V. Coleman, clinical pro- 
fessor of public health and psychiatry; 
Harold C. Conklin, professor of an- 
thropolgy; Charles D. Cook, professor 
of pediatrics; Kenneth Cornell, profes- 
sor of French; Michael Cowan, assist- 
ant professor of English and American 
studies; Thomas Creighton, assistant 
professor of biology; R. James Cross, 
assistant professor of chemistry; 
Robert O. Crummey, assistant profes- 
sor of history; A. Dwight Culler, pro- 
fessor of English; Clark E. Cunning- 
ham, visiting lecturer in anthropology; 
and Southeast Asia studies. 

Lewis P. Curtis, professor of history; 
Charles B. Daniels, lecturer in philos- 
ophy; Robert K. Davies, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychiatry; Christopher M. 
Dawson, professor of Greek; Jose M. 
R. Delgado, professor of physiology; 
Peter Demetz, professor of German and 
comparative literature; Douglas S. 
Derrer, research associate in psy- 
chiatry; Barbara W. Deutsch, research 
associate in law; Jan G. Deutsch, as- 
soclate professor of law; Winifred W. 
Doane, research associate and lecturer 
in biology; Edward F. Dobihal, lectur- 
er in pastoral theology; Felix Drury, 
professor of architecture; Steven Duke, 
professor of law; Rhetaugh Dumas, 
associate professor of psychiatric 
nursing; Manuel Duran, professor of 
Spanish; Ronald Dworkin, professor 
of law; Mary C. Dye, lecturer in psy- 
chiatric nursing; Isidore Dyen, profes- 
sor of linguistics; Elizabeth Edelmuth, 
lecturer in German; Thomas K. Ed- 
wards, dean of Branford College; David 
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Egger, assistant professor of anatomy; 
Hester instructor in his- 
tory; Victor Erlich, professor of Rus- 
sian literature; Hans-Dieter Evers, as- 
sociate professor of sociology; Edith B. 
Fehr, research associate in physics; 
Leo Fichtenbaum, instructor in social 
work, 

F. Bernice Field, associate librarian for 
technical services; Dorothea M. Finkel- 
stein, lecturer in English; Jacob J. 
Finkelstein, professor of Assyriology; 
Stephen Fleck, professor of psychiatry 
and public health; Joel Fleishman, as- 
sociate provost for urban studies and 
programs; William J. Foltz, associate 
professor of political sicence; Charles 
W. Forman, professor of missions; 
Frederick Forro, associate professor of 
molecular biophysics; Hans H. Frankel, 
professor of Chinese literature; Law- 
rence R. Freedman, associate profes- 
sor of medicine; Nancy H. French, 


fessor of anatomy; Alan Garen, profes- 
sor of molecular biophysics; Hans W. 
Gatzke, professor of history; Paul D. 
Gayer, lecturer in economics; Jeremy 
W. Geidt, associate professor of act- 
ing; Christian Gellinek, associate pro- 
fessor of German; Irwin N. Gertzog, as- 
sistant professor of political science; 
Jane E. Glassman, assistant professor 
of psychiatry; Richard A. Goldsby, 
assistant professor of biology; Jacob 
Goldstein, clinical instructor in an- 
esthesiology; Joseph Goldstein, pro- 
fessor of law. 

Edward J, Gordon, associate professor of 
English; Laurence Gould, assistant di- 
rector of research, the Yale Summer 
High School; Barry Goz, assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacology; Theodore C. 
Grame, lecturer in the history of 
music; Thomas M. Greene, professor 
of English and comparative literature; 
Phyllis Greenfield, research staff bio- 
logist; Robert J. Griffin, assistant pro- 
fessor of English; John Griffiths, assist- 
ant professor of law; Jerome A. Grunt, 
associate professor of pediatrics; Gor- 
don S. Haight, professor of English lit- 
erature; Nils Hakansson, assistant pro- 
fessor of administrative science; John 
G. Halkett, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish; Joseph Hamburger, associate pro- 
fessor of political sicence; Palghat V. 
Hariharan, research staff in molecular 
biophysics; Ken Hartford, laboratory 
business manager in biology; Robert A. 
Hatfield, instructor in history of art; 
George A. Hay, lecturer in economics; 
Norvin Hein, associate professor of re- 
ligious studies; Richard N. Henderson, 
assistant’ professor of anthropology; 
Jose A, Hernandez, acting instructor in 
Spanish; Jack H. Hexter, professor of 
history; Brian Hillcoat, assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacology; Samuel P. S. 
Ho, assistant professor of economics; 
James M. Holquist, lecturer in Rus- 
sian; Robert Hook, associate in an- 
esthesiology; Dorothy M. Horstmann, 
professor of epidemiology and pe- 
diatrics. 


Kathleen H. Howe, assistant professor of 


public health; Chia-Pi Hsu, Chinese 
bibliographer, East Asian collection, 
Sterling Memorial Library; G. Evelyn 
Hutchinson, professor of zoology; Peter 
R. Huttenlocker, associate professor of 
pediatrics and medicine; George C. 
Izenour, professor of drama; Richard 
Israel, director of Yale Hillel Founda- 
tion; Irving L. Janis, professor of psy- 
chology; Julia C. Johnson, research as- 
sociate in try; Robert C. John- 
son, dean of the Divinity School; Sher- 
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man E. Johnson, visiting professor in 
the Divinity School; Stuart R. Johnson, 
instructor in psychiatric social work; 
Albert M. Jonas, assistant professor of 
pathology; Joseph B. Kadane, assist- 
ant professor of statistics; Louis Kap- 
lan, assistant to the dean, school of 
medicine; Sandra S. Kaplan, research 
associate in medicine; Nick Karabatsos, 
research associate in epidemiology; 
Michael Kashgarian, associate profes- 
sor of pathology; Eve Katz, instructor 
in French; J. Gordon Kenefick, associ- 
ate librarian; Chester Kerr, director, 
Yale University Press; William Kessen, 
professor of psychology; Charles A. 
Kiesler, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy; Shirley Kirschner, instructor in 
social work; Martin J. Klein, professor 
of the history of physics; Gerald Kler- 
man, associate professor of psychiatry; 
Alvin K. Kleverick, assistant professor 
of economics; Elizabeth P. Kligerman, 
instructor in psychiatric social work. 

Lois M. Kopp, instructor in nursing; 
Marianne Kris, senior research associ- 
ate in psychiatry; George Kubler, pro- 
fessor of history of art; Robert E. 
Kuehn, assistant professor of English; 
Stephan Kuttner, professor of religious 
studies; Joseph Lach, assistant profes- 
sor of physics; Howard R. Lamar, pro- 
fessor of history; Sydney M. Lamb, 
associate professor of linguistics; 
James W. Land, assistant professor of 
economics; Robert S. Lane, professor 
of political science; Stuart M. Lane, 
research associate in biochemistry; 
Standish D. Lawder, assistant profes- 
sor of history of art; Donald M. La- 
zarus, research staff in physics; Bar- 
bara J. Lee, assistant professor of pub- 
lic health; Mark W. Leiserson, associ- 
ate professor of economics; Martha 
Leonard, assistant professor of pedi- 
atrics; Susan J. Lepper, research asso- 
ciate and lecturer in economics; 
Marvin Leventhal, assistant professor 
of physics; Lowell S. Levin, associate 
professor of public health; Rhoda Le- 
vine, visiting lecturer in drama; Dan- 
iel J. Levinson, professor of psychol- 
ogy; Howard Levitin, associate dean of 
the medical school; William Lichten, 
professor of physics; George A. Lind- 
beck, professor of theology; Charles E. 
Lindblom, professor of economics and 
political science; Charles H. Long, in- 
structor in English; Katharine R. 
Lustman, research associate in early 
child education. 

J. Michael McBride, assistant professor of 
chemistry; William McBride, assistant 
professor of philosophy; James F. Mc- 
Clendon, instructor in mathematics; 
Charles M. McDonald, assistant pro- 
fessor of medicine and pharmacology; 
Samuel W. MacDowell, professor of 
physics; William S. McFeely, assistant 
professor of history and American 
studies; James McIntosh, assistant 
professor of English; Braxton McKee, 
assistant professor of psychiatry; 
Frank McMullan, associate professor of 
play production; Roger A. McNabb, 
research staff in biology; Maynard 
Mack, professor of English; Paul T. 
Magee, assistant professor microbiol- 
ogy; George F. Mahl, professor of 
psychology; James H. Mahnke, assist- 
ant professor of neurosurgery; Joseph 
H. McMahon, associate professor of 
French; Paul Mann, professor of act- 
ing; Barry Margolin, assistant profes- 
sor of statistics; Kathryn L. Markhus, 
instructor in social work; Mabel Mar- 
tin, senior cataloguer, Yale Library; 
Louis L, Martz, professor of English; 
William S. Massey, professor of math- 
ematics; James A. Mau, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology; Gilbert W. Merkx, 
instructor in sociology and public 
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health; David R. Mettee, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology; Peter Mieszkow- 
ski, associate professor of economics; 
John Perry Miller, dean of the grad- 
uate school; Richard S. Miller, pro- 
fessor of wildlife ecology. 

Theodore M. Mills, associate professor of 
sociology; Richard M. Mobley, research 
staff in physics; Edmund 8. Morgan, 
professor of history; Philip S. J. 
Moriarty, assistant director of admis- 
sions; Lawrence Moss, Associate pro- 
fessor of the theory of music; George 
D. Mostow, professor of mathematics; 
Peter S. Mueller, assistant professor of 
psychiatry; Patrick J. Mulrow, asso- 
ciate professor of medicine; Sylvain 
Negler, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy; Kumpati S. Narendra, associate 
professor of engineering and applied 
science; Kenneth M. Nesheim, assist- 
ant librarian, Beinecke Rare Book and 
Manuscript Library; Paul Newman, 
assistant professor of anthropology; 
Stanley Newman, lecturer in psychol- 
ogy; Michael Nimetz, assistant profes- 
sor of Spanish; Richard E. Nisbett, 
assistant professor of psychology; 
Thomas A. Noble, associate dean of 
the graduate school; Sheldon Nodel- 
man, assistant professor of history of 
art; Mary Northup, research associate 
in social work; Alvin Novack, associate 
professor of clinical pediatrics and 
public health; Jay Ogilvy, lecturer in 
philosophy; Catherine O’Hare, instruc- 
tor in social work; Etta S. Onat, as- 
sistant dean of the graduate school; 
Van Doorn Ooms, research associate 
in economics; Theodora Ooms, re- 
search assistant in social work; Ed- 
ward Opton, research associate in 
epidemiology; Ray Ortali, assistant 
professor of French; Heinz D. Osterle, 
assistant professor of German. 

Jack C. Overly, assistant professor of 
physics; Claude V. Palisca, professor 
of history of music; Giorgio Pannella, 
research geologist; Adam Parry, asso- 
ciate professor of classics; June Pat- 
terson, research associate, child study 
center; Norman Holmes Pearson, pro- 
fessor of English and American stud- 
ies; Jaroslav Pelikan, professor of ec- 
clesiastical history; Aris Phillips, pro- 
fessor of engineering and applied sci- 
ence; Francis M. J. Pichanick, assist- 
ant professor of physics; Irwin H. Pol- 
lack, business manager, physics de- 
partment; John C. Pope, professor of 
English; Marvin H. Pope, professor of 
northwest semitic languages; Sam- 
uel Popkin, lecturer in political sci- 
ence; Donald F. Poulson, professor of 
biology; Donald A. Preziosi, instructor 
in history of art; David E. Price, as- 
sistant instructor in political science; 
Madeleine C. Price, resident head, 
Helen Hadley Hall; Martin Price, pro- 


fessor of English; Sally Provence, pro- 


fessor of pediatrics; William H. Prusoff, 
professor of pharmacology; Charles M. 
Radding, associate professor of inter- 
nal medicine; Wilhelm "taith, assistant 
professor of physics; Clifford Earl 
Ramsey, assistant professor of English; 
Gerald Reaven, visiting associate pro- 
fessor of medicine; Edward S. Redkey, 
dean of Trumbull College; Herbert J. 
Reich, professor of engineering and 
applied science: William Reifsnyder, 
professor of forest meteorology. 
Charles L. , associate profes- 
sor of biology; Charles E. Rickart, pro- 
fessor of mathematics; Neil W. Rick- 
ertt, assistant professor of mathemat- 
ics; Andrew C. Ritchie, director, Yale 
University art gallery; Samuel Ritvo, 
clinical professor of psychiatry; Maxine 
L. Rockoff, research associate in epide- 
miology and public health; John Rod- 
gers, professor of geology; Lloyd 
Rogler, associate professor of sociol- 
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ogy; Gordon Rogoff, associate pro- 
fessor of drama; James L. Rolleston, 
acting instructor in German; Mark 
Rose, instructor in English; Peter W. 
Rose, assistant professor of classics; 
Leon E. Rosenberg, associate profes- 
sor of pediatrics and medicine; Rob- 
ert F. Rosin, associate professor of 
engineering and applied science; 
Arthur M. Ross, assistant to the pro- 
vost for the sciences; David O. Ross, 
assistant professor of classics; Frank 
H. Ruddle, assistant professor of bi- 
ology; Bruce M. Russett, associate 
professor of political science; Joseph 
A. Russo, assistant professor of clas- 
sics; William Ryan, assistant professor 
of psychology; Joseph D. Saccio, as- 
sistant clinical professor of medicine; 
Jeffrey L. Sammons, associate profes- 
sor of German; Roy Schafer, clinical 
professor of psychology and psychia- 
try; Alexander M. Schenker, professor 
of Slavic linguistics; Steven P. Scher, 
assistant professor of German; Gaston 
L. Schmir, associate professor of bio- 
chemistry. 

John E. Schowalter, assistant professor 
of pediatrics and psychiatry; George 
Schrader, professor of philosophy; 
Carol T. Schreiber, research associate 
in public health; Ernst Schurer, as- 
sistant professor of German; Hugh H. 
Schwartz, lecturer in economics; Mar- 
tin Schwartz, assistant professor of 
psychiatric social work; Paula 
Schwartz, instructor in English; Egon 
Schwelb, senior fellow and lecturer in 
law; Erich Segal, assistant professor 
of classics; George B. Seligman, pro- 
fessor of mathematics; David Seligson, 
professor of medicine and pathology; 
Milton J. E. Senn, professor of pedi- 
atrics and psychiatry; James P. Sewell, 
associate professor of political science; 
Richard B. Sewall, professor of English; 
Alan Shestack, associate curator of 
drawings and prints, Yale University 
Art Gallery; John G. Simon, professor 
of law; F. Seth Singleton, dean of 
Pierson College; Samuel N. Slie, associ- 
ate university pastor; Allan L. Smith, 
assistant professor of chemistry; Gad- 
dis Smith, associate professor of his- 
tory; Matthew J. Sobel, assistant pro- 
fessor of administrative science; 
Elizabeth Anne Socolow, lecturer in 
English; Robert H. Socolow, assistant 
professor of physics; Albert J. Solnit, 
professor of pediatrics and psychiatry; 
Marion J. Stano, instructor in psy- 
chiatric social work; Donald R. Steinle, 
instructor in practical theology. 

Blake Stern, associate professor of sing- 
ing; Holly Stevens, secretary to associ- 
ate provost; Philip R. Stewart, instruc- 
tor in French; Joachim W. Stieber, in- 
structor in history; Hugh M. Stimson, 
associate professor of Chinese; Julian 
M. Sturtevant, professor of chemistry 
and molecular biophysics; G. Sund- 
haradas, research associate in bio- 
chemistry and molecular biophysics; 
Raymond J. Suplinskas, assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry; Gerard S. Swords, 
executive secretary, council of masters; 
R. H. Szezarba, associate professor of 
mathematics; Charles W. Talbot, act- 
ing instructor, history of art; James 
Tanis, university librarian; Sallie M. 
TeSelle, editor of Soundings: a journal 
of interdisciplinary studies; Claude- 
well S. Thomas, assistant professor of 
psychiatry, public health, and soci- 
ology; Richmond H, Thomason, assist- 
ant professor of philosophy; Robert 
Parris Thompson, assistant professor, 
history of art; Robert O. Tilman, as- 
sociate professor of political science; 
James Tobin, professor of economics; 
Wallace E. Tobin, special assistant to 
the director of operations and develop- 
ment; Donald M. Topkis, lecturer in 
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administrative science; W. Sibley 
Towner, assistant professor of Old 
Testament; Roy C. Treadway, assistant 
professor of socioloy; David Trubek, 
associate professor of law; Joseph S. 
Tulchin, assistant professor of history; 
Karl K. Turekian, professor of geology. 

Henry A. Turner, associate professor of 
history; Jack Tworkov, professor of art; 
Ernest G. Uribe, assistant professor 
of biology; L. Van Delft, assistant pro- 
fessor of French; C. J. Vas, research 
associate in neurology; Allan R. Wag- 
ner, associate professor of psychology; 
William Waite, professor of history of 
music; Eugene M. Waith, professor of 
English; Florence S. Wald, associate 
professor of nursing; David Walker, 
editor, Yale Reports; Piotr S. Wandycz, 
associate professor of history; Jui H. 
Wang, professor of chemistry and 
molecular biophysics; William B. War- 
fel, assistant professor of drama; 
E. Richard Weinerman, professor of 
medicine and public health; Martin 
Weitzman, assistant professor of eco- 
nomics; Harry H. Wellington, profes- 
sor of law; H. Bradford Westerfield, 
professor of political science; Joseph 
Westlund, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish; Cynthia M. Wild, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology; John Wild, pro- 
fessor of philosophy; Robert C. Wil- 
helm, assistant professor of molecular 
biophysics; James F. Williams, lec- 
turer in philosophy; William J. Willis, 
professor of physics; Joseph O. Wilson, 
assistant professor of economics; Keith 
Wilson, professor of music; Horace 
Winchell, professor of geology; Robin 
W. Winks, professor of history. 

Claude Wintner, assistant professor of 
chemistry; Mary C. Wright, professor 
of history; Bernard M. Wolf, acting 
instructor in economics; Robert 
Wyman, assistant professor of biology; 
Yehudi Wyner, assistant professor of 
composition of music; Chitoshi Yan- 
aga, professor of political science; 
Arthur Yelon, associate professor of 
engineering and applied science; 
T. Cuyler Young, visiting lecturer in 
Near Eastern languages and litera- 
tures; Leonard S. Zegans, assistant 
professor of psychiatry; Frederick E. 
Ziegler, assistant professor of chemis- 
try; Zoe N. Canellakis, senior research 
associate in pharmacology; Clifford L. 
Slayman, assistant professor of physi- 
ology; Pierre J. Capretz, director, for- 
eign language laboratory; Robert J. 
Lifton, professor of psychiatry; Her- 
bert Newman, visiting critic, School of 
Design. 


WE ADULTS ALLOWED IT TO 
HAPPEN 


HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, in 
the face of continuing calls for more leg- 
islation relative to crime and morals in 
the country I believe the following let- 
ter to the editor, written by Mrs. Janet 
Moody and published in the Marietta, 
Ohio, Daily Times on May 27, 1968, is 
very relevant to our present situation: 

ALLOWING Yours To RULE 

While listening to the television news re- 
port this evening, I became aware of the 
fact that practically the entire half-hour 
report consisted of student revolts, riots, 
demonstrations, strikes, take-overs, and all 
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types of general disorder on campuses all 
over our country, even reaching Hawaii. 

I would like to voice my opinion and 
would enjoy hearing from other readers of 
the Times who are adults, and who can re- 
member phrases such as “Spare the rod, 
spoil the child,” “Children should be seen, 
not heard,” and “Respect your elders.” 

Over the past seven or eight years (a re- 
latively short time, it’s true) people have 
begun to listen to and consider the opinions 
of our youth. Initially, I tended to approve 
this change in our society. However, this 
thing has certainly gotten out of perspec- 
tive and out of control. Since when do 
we allow immature inexperienced, partially- 
educated, half-grown children to dominate 
every phase of our society, ranging any- 
where from politics to standards for sex 
behavior? 

After all, they are legally, as well as emo- 
tionally, children, They do not and should 
not have to face the consequences of their 
acts. They are not adults! 

I believe that we should put a stop to this 
mass hysteria before it reaches proportions 
where our law enforcement officers cannot, 
or are afraid to, keep peace in the streets. 
The young people who are making these 
frightening headlines are lawless, disrespect- 
ful individuals. Why? Because we adults al- 
lowed it to happen, We extended to them 
their right—freedom of speech—but we then 
turned them loose to create havoc, form 
mobs, incite riots, without first providing 
them with the proper background and ex- 
perience to enable sound judgments, 

I most sincerely hope that the adult pop- 
ulation will take a stand against these un- 
lawful activities, and once more allow boys 
to be boys. They will grow up soon enough. 
If we parents and teachers practice good, 
old-fashioned discipline in the meantime, 
they will have a better background upon 
which to base their opinions of needed re- 
forms in our social organization—problems 
they are trying to solve before they are 
capable, 

In closing, I wish to state to your younger 
readers that I do not necessarily disapprove 
of their aims—many are worthwhile. I do 
disapprove of their methods. 

In addition to this, they cannot toss me 
off as an old fuddy-duddy who is out of 
touch with the younger generation and its 
problems. I am “under thirty.” 

i (Mrs.) JANET Moopy. 

MARIETTA, Route 1. 


SUGGESTED INTRODUCTION TO A 
FOURTH REICH FOR GERMANY? 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
elections held April 28 in the West Ger- 
man state of Baden-Wurttemberg led to 
an alarming result, in that the extreme 
right-wing National Democratic Party 
gained 9.8 percent of the total vote—al- 
most one-tenth. Under the German elec- 
toral system, this party will now control 
12 out of the 127 seats in the state 
parliament. 

This is the seventh West German state 
in which the National Democratic Party 
has achieved substantial support. There 
is every prospect that it may even secure 
a foothold in the Federal Bundestag, if 
the present tendency continues. 

Some correspondents have referred to 
the NPD—the German abbreviation for 
the National Democratic Party—as “the 
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NSDAP—Hitler’s Nazi Party—without 
the SA—Storm Troopers.” Whether this 
is an alarmist appraisal or not, the situa- 
tion is without doubt a serious one. 

In order that the Congress may be in- 
formed on this problem, I include in my 
remarks a detailed survey of the back- 
ground of the National Democratic 
Party, as presented in an article entitled 
“A Fourth Reich For Germany?,” which 
appears in the current issue of Prevent 
World War III—an authoritative period- 
ical that has been published for more 
than 20 years by the Society for the Pre- 
vention of World War III, at 50 West 
57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10019: 

A FOURTH REICH FOR GERMANY? 

In last October's elections the neo-nazi 
National Democratic Party (NPD) won eight 
seats in the parliament of the West German 
state of Bremen, thus chalking up the latest 
in a series of electoral successes by means 
of which it has secured control of a total of 
48 seats in six of West Germany's eleven state 
legislative bodies. 

In most of these contests the NPD secured 
6-9% of the popular vote, or a total of 1.4 
million ballots, if one adds together the 
NPD results in all contests. In Bremen, the 
actual NPD count was about 8.8% of the 
vote. On this basis, the four-year-old party 
might be expected to send 40-50 representa- 
tives to the federal Bundestag, if it main- 
tains its present rate of growth until the 
1969 elections. 

The NPD is the latest in a long series of 
ultra-rightist parties to spring up in West 
Germany—but it is the first to have suc- 
ceeded in unifying a majority of the diver- 
gent elements making up earlier right-wing 
movements. 

The NPD maintains that it is not like Hit- 
ler’s Nazi Party, and it even objects to being 
described as neo-nazi—but German courts 
have held that newspapers are on safe ground 
in using this term to describe the party's 
position, Some foreign correspondents go a 
good deal farther, and refer to the NPD as 
“the NSDAP (Hitler’s Nazi Party) without 
the SA (Storm Troopers) .” 

Organizationally, the “Fuhrer” principle is 
observed in fact, even if not in theory, and 
the party structure functions under the iron 
control of its chairman, Adolf von Thadden, 
a 46-year-old scion of old Pomeranian no- 
bility. 

NEO-NAZI PLATFORM OF NPD 

At its 1967 national convention in Han- 
over, Nov. 10-12, 1384 delegates acclaimed a 
platform built along strictly rightist and na- 
tionalistic lines. The government, they de- 
clared, must repudiate the lie“ of Ger- 
many’s guilt for World War II. German 
units that fought under Hitler in World War 
II must no longer be subject to “defama- 
tion.” (In a speech von Thadden filled this 
in: “I mean the Waffen SS.“) War crimes 
trials are to be ended, and a general amnesty 
granted (ie., to war criminals not yet tried 
or those who have received sentences). One 
greatly emphasized point calls for an end to 
restitution payments, including payments to 
Israel. 


The platform also says that the govern- 
ment must work for the return of former 
German territories to the east of the Oder- 
Neisse line and in other parts of Europe, 
declaring that Germany must include “all 
Germans.“ This was interpreted by von 
Thadden in language that would encompass 
East Germany, part of present Poland, the 
Sudeten area, Austria, and even the South 
Tyrol. (A political movement closely linked 
to the NPD is already operating in the Tyrol.) 

In foreign affairs, the party opposes the 
Common Market, and is strongly anti-Amer- 
ican, calling for the immediate removal of 
U.S. troops stationed in West Germany. 

The NPD is governed by a board of 30 
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members, nominally elected by the conven- 
tion but actually named by von Thadden. 
(One luckless fellow sought election without 
von Thadden’s blessing, but his followers 
were so few as not to be worth counting). 
Ten members of this governing group were 
either members of the Nazi Party before 1933 
or Nazi officials under Hitler. Six were mem- 
bers of the post-war Socialist Reichs Party, 
which was outlawed by the courts several 
years ago, Fifteen were at one time or an- 
other members of the conservative German 
Party, whose more extremist members von 
Thadden has tried to marshall behind his 
banner. 


“DEUTSCHLAND UEBER ALLES” 


Von Thadden is careful to keep within the 
bounds of German electoral law, which per- 
mits the abolishment of parties that would 
“impair the basic democratic order,” or seek 
to reestablish Nazism. He also tries to avoid 
overt anti-Semitism, saying that there is no 
longer a “Jewish problem,” but that it has 
been replaced by “the problem of Israel.” He 
attacks the Bonn government’s reparation 
payments to Israel as “political blackmail.” 

On an earlier occasion, in a speech at 
Velbach, von Thadden once declared that 
“Sir Anthony Eden, Guy Mollet and David 
Ben Gurion” should have been “hanged” 
if the criteria of the Nuremberg trials had 
been applied to the ‘“Anglo-French-Israeli 
aggression against Egypt” in 1956. This led 
to accusations against him in court, on a 
charge of inciting group hatreds, and since 
that time NPD speeches and publications 
have been very circumspect, at least in 
public. 

What the party members say in private 
is another thing. The Hanover conference 
concluded with a long, emotional tirade by 
von Thadden, and at its end the delegates 
had a chance to show their true temper: 
they jumped to their feet and saluted their 
leader by singing Deutchland Ueber Alles, 
the favorite rallying song of German legions 
during World War II. (Its use was forbidden 
by law for several years after the Nazi 
surrender.) 

Von Thadden’s speeches unquestionably 
appeal to a cross-section of the dissatisfied 
right in a manner reminiscent of the Hitler 
era, while avoiding overt anti-Semitism or 
direct praise of Nazism. “Common blood” 
and “German unity” are favorite themes. 
Thus, in discussing the matter of territorial 
ambitions, von Thadden told the NPD con- 
vention: “We are guilty when an Austrian 
nation can exist and when we leave the 
(German-speaking) South Tyrolese to their 
fate.“ This harks back, of course, to the time 
when Austria was occupied by Hitler and 
united with Germany. Interlarded with all 
this are copius references to “people and 
state” (Volk und Reich), “fatherland,” and 
the “purity of German womanhood,” 

A Chicago Daily News correspondent, frat- 
ernizing with NPD followers at a Bremen 
rally, got such reactions as these: Roosevelt, 
who was half Jewish, started the war; I 
never saw a single Jew killed—after all, 
world Jewry declared war on Germany in 
1933; the gas chambers (in former concen- 
tration camps) are fakes ... the pictures are 
faked too. 

As to von Thadden’s personal political his- 
tory, there is some dispute, At times he has 
said he was never a member of the Nazi 
Party, but admits to membership in one of 
the former Nazi youth organizations. A 
United Press correspondent, however, re- 
ports that West German counter-intelligence 
sources say that he joined the Nazis in 1939, 
and was given the serial number 7155873. 


GUARDS OR BROWN SHIRTS? 


At a press conference in Bonn, Dec. 7, von 
Thadden announced the formal organization 
of a “Guard Society Against Opinion Terror,” 
the function of which would be to keep order 
at NPD meetings. German law decrees that 
a political party’s guards may wear no para- 
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military identifications, and limits them to 
a white armband with the word ordner“ 
(monitor) on it. Von Thadden says that this 
new group is necessary to protect his meet- 
ings against opposition “rowdies.” There 
have, in fact, been cases of considerable dis- 
order. In October a press photographer died 
from effects of a smoke bomb thrown by 
demonstrators during a disorderly rally at 
Ulm, and in the Ruhr a member of the party 
fell dead from a heart attack, during a sim- 
ilar disturbance. Whether the new SG 
(“guard society”) will have anything in com- 
mon with the SA brown-shirts of an earlier 
era, time will tell. Meanwhile, the parallel 
is certainly not a happy one. 

As long as the NPD does not rise above its 
present level of popular acceptance, the sit- 
uation is probably not immediately alarming. 
Indeed, it had been the general policy of the 
Bonn government to play down the whole 
subject, until recently. On Dec. 9, however, 
Herbert Wehner, Minister for All-German 
Affairs in the coalition cabinet, told West 
Germans that they must “stand up against 
the rebirth of nationalist and extremist 
groups or forsake hopes of reunification.” 
“It is up to us to show that we shall not give 

national socialist groups another opportu- 
nity,” he warned. 

The basic danger lies in the fact that West 
Germany's prosperity has missed a great por- 
tion of her lower middle class, and they are in 
the market for some avenue through which 
to show their discontent. The present coali- 
tion of the two great center parties leaves 
only the extremist groups as avenues for reg- 
istering such dissent—and there has been 
a somewhat equivalent proliferation of left- 
wing political movements, accompanying the 
rise of the NPD. Both extremes have probably 
benefitted from the political discussion-vacu- 
um that accomplished the coalition. 


SPAWNING GROUND FOR EXTREMISM 


A disproportionate number of NPD candi- 
dates for local and state office also turn out 
to be school teachers or former civil servants, 
who are unhappy at having been “left be- 
hind” in the economic development. 

The NPD plans a special drive in the Ruhr 
coal-mining areas as its next major enter- 
prise. This is discussed in the party's weekly 
publication, Deutsche Nachrichten, which re- 
ports that “a recent sounding in the Ruhr 
indicates that the NPD will register sub- 
stantial successes in that part of the nation.“ 
Export coal prices have led to the closing 
down of a number of large mines, and dis- 
satisfaction of the miners provides an ob- 
vious spawning ground for extremism. 

The strongest propaganda push behind 
ultra-rightism in West Germany, however, 
probably comes from a weekly paper called 
the Deutsche National Zeitung und Soldaten- 
Zeitung. (The Soldaten-Zeitung was origi- 
nally a news organ for veterans organizations 


man “news” weeklies (circulation over 140,- 
000) and even send substantial numbers of 
copies abroad, for newsstand sale in other 
countries, including the United States, 

Unlike the politicians of the NPD, this 
paper is not burdened by the problem of en- 
ticing wavering voters into the polls so it 
goes all-out for a nationalist lin? just short 
of out-right Nazism. Sometimes it steps over 
the line, as defined in West German statues: 
three times this year its issues were confis- 
cated—once when Hitler’s picture was dis- 
played in too favorable a way—and its editor 
is now engaged in a running battle with the 
authorities at Bonn. 

RESTORING “HONOR” TO NAZI CRIMINALS 


The National Zeitung is belligerently op- 
posed to the coalition government of Chan- 
cellor Kurt and Vice-Chancelor 
e Brandt. It supports the NPD, attacks 

the United States and NATO, puts mem 
emphasis upon “destroying the myth” of 
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Germany's war guilt, calls for restoring the 
“honor” of veterans who fought in the Nazi 
units of World War H. and demands an end 
to war crime trials. The Nuremberg trials 
are denounced as merely the “revenge of the 
victors,” and war criminals are now to be 
restored to full privileges and honor. The 
murder of 6 million Jews during the Hitler 
regime is dismissed as nothing but “phony 
propaganda,” under headlines such as The 
E 
Lie of Germany's War Guilt.” A p 

of the crematorium at Dachau is captioned 
“A Gigantic Propaganda Swindle” cooked up 
by the Americans—and an article states that 
“the real war criminals are in Tel Aviv.” 

During the past six months the National 
Zeitung has engaged in an outr: y vi- 
tuperative campaign against Israel and Zion- 
ism. In order to give some idea of the ex- 
tremes to which this agitation has been car- 
ried, we quote below a few front-page 
headlines from issues published during June 
and July, 1967: 

The Dagger Driven Into the Arabs: Israel’s 
Crimes—The Truth About the Middle East 
Conflict (June 16) 

Bonn’s Treason Against the Arabs: Why 
Israel Attacked (June 9) 

Israelis, Atone for your Horrible Crimes 
The Death Torments of the Arabs (June 30) 

We Accuse Israel of Mass-Murder and Ex- 
pulsions (June 23) 

The Chronicle of Israel's Crimes—lIsrael’s 
Bloodguilt (July 14) 

Israel’s Mass Murderers as Heroes— Must 
Bonn Continue To Finance Israel’s Crimes? 
(July 7) 

In October, a screaming full-page head- 
line read: Will There Never Be Peace? Zion- 
ist Hatred Will Not Permit It. Under the 
guise of discussing a foreign nation (Israel), 
an article recapitulated a favorite theme 
among more flagrant anti-Semitic propa- 
gandists, repeating the canard that “Jewish 
nationalists are not Jews,” but “interlopers” 
from Central Asia. 


PARALLEL WITH COMMUNIST LINE 


Almost any of this propaganda might be 
duplicated in the more extreme Arab papers 
of Cairo or Damascus, in the radio broad- 
casts of Moscow or Peking, or in anti- 
Semitic publications. The parallel here, be- 
tween the neo-nazi line and that of East 
Germany's communist press, is too obvious 
to escape notice—and intelligence sources in 
Washington indicate that some of the ar- 
ticles, and even photographs, are identical. 

“Amnesty” for war criminals is another 
favorite theme of the National Zeitung. Cur- 
rently, it is pursuing a campaign supporting 
“freedom for Rudolf Hess,” Hitler’s former 
Deputy Fuhrer who is still serving a life term 
at Spandau Prison. The headline on this item, 
in the October 6 issue, reads “Gigantic Prison 
jor a Completely Innocent Old Man.” 

The National Zeitung, of course, strongly 
supports the NPD. When the rightist party 
rolled up 7.9% of the votes in the state elec- 
tions of Hesse (its first important electoral 
success, in November, 1966), the result was 
hailed as “a triumphal victory.” Subsequent 
articles kept egging on the NPD leaders to 
adopt more forthrightly “German” posi- 
tions—but when the Bremen results came 
out, they were hailed as a sensational swing 
toward the Right” and a “well-deserved re- 
pudiation of the present coalition.” Von 
Thadden’s closing address to the NPD con- 
vention at Hanover was quoted at length, in 
a dispatch glorifying the “constant jubila- 
tion of the party members during this re- 
markable speech.” 

A full picture of rightism in Germany 
would also require some mention of nearly 
a hundred other extremist organizations 
listed in the May, 1967, annual report on 
radical tions, issued by the Ministry 
of the Interior, including a splinter-party of 
the NPD, headed by its former chairman, 
Fritz Thielen. An estimate of the total im- 
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pact of these movements would be hard to 
make. The Interior Ministry’s report ob- 
viously sought to minimize the danger—but 
since the Bremen elections, Bonn officials 
have begun to take a much more serious 
view of the problem. There is, after all, a 
real danger that the NPD may become the 
principal opposition party in the Bundestag, 
if the present coalition continues after 1969, 
and in any event it is apt to become the third 
party (if the coalition splits). This could 
lead to a situation fraught with considerable 
real danger, both at home and in foreign 
relations—particularly if unemployment in- 
creases, or if the West German economy is 
unable to help presently underprivileged ele- 
ments of the population. 

One distressing sign is the presence of a 
surprising number of youth in extremist 
groups. The Interior Ministry reported that 
about 30% of the NPD membership is drawn 
from persons under the age of 30, and a 
December, 1967, survey made by a public 
opinion poll arranged by the Social Demo- 
cratic Party found that one person out of 
four would vote for the neo-nazi party under 
certain circumstances. One of the circum- 
stances was fear of mass unemployment. 

There is also evidence of increasing inter- 
est in the memoirs and other writings of 
leaders from the Nazi period. The leading 
news magazine Der Spiegel charged last 
month that the military libraries in West 
Germany are “crammed” with books by nazi 
authors—and the Defense Ministry regarded 
the matter as serious enough to merit an 
investigation. The largest Illustrated news 
weekly, Stern, found it expedient to pur- 
chase the memoirs of Baldur von Schirach, 
erstwhile Fuhrer of the Hitler Youth Move- 
ment, when he was released from Spandau 
Prison at the end of his sentence—and it 
printed the story in weekly installments 
throughout most of 1967. 

The situation has not been alleviated by 
attempts on the part of the Soviets to make 
use of rightist developments in West Ger- 
many for their own nefarious propaganda 
purposes. When Moscow charged, on Decem- 
ber 8, that the growth of neo-nazism was 
being “supported by the West German gov- 
ernment,’ Chancellor Kiesinger quite prob- 
ably branded the Communist declaration as 
“a slander of the German people.” At the 
same time, Herbert Wehner, Minister for 
All-German Affairs, felt constrained to warn 
Germans not to “underestimate” the harm 
being done to German relations in Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere by the growth of the 
NDP party. 

SOVIETS USE ISSUE TO SPLIT WEST 


The Soviet move was probably precipi- 
tated by a desire to prevent other commu- 
nist-bloc countries from following the lead 
of Rumania, which has lately exchanged 
diplomatic delegations with Bonn. Moreover, 
West Germany is more dependent than any 
other West European country upon a large 
and growing export trade with Eastern Eu- 
rope (her exports to communist bloc areas 
will exceed two-thirds of a billion dollars in 
1967). The Soviets undoubtedly feel that 
they can use the question of rightism as a 
device for harming this trade, as well as for 
strengthening left-wing agitation in West 
Germany, and generally postponing the pos- 
sibility of closer relations between Bonn and 
other governments. 

It would be a misfortune of major propor- 
tions if the growth of extremism in Ger- 
many, combined with Soviet diplomatic 
propaganda, should result in weakening pres- 
ent ties between Bonn and the NATO coun- 
tries, or in actually strengthening the ultra- 
right in West Germany. One early indica- 
tion of such developments came in a speech 
by Fimance Minister Franz-Josef Strauss, in 
which he called upon all European states 
“to oppose the beginnings of a new Soviet- 
American global arrangement after the fash- 
ion of the measures taken at Yalta.” If other 
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German politicians of the conservative cen- 
ter should follow such a lead, the results 
im terms of Free World cooperation could be 
harmful indeed. 


VIOLENCE IN AMERICA AND THE 
NEED FOR REASONABLE REGULA- 
TION OF FIREARMS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, violence 
is far too prevalent in America today. Its 
manifestations go far beyond the brutal 
assassinations of President Kennedy, Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy to pervade much of 
our society—our television, movies, and 
even the toys, comics, and hero images 
on which our children are raised. 

Indiscriminate access to lethal weap- 
ons unquestionably contributes to this 
frightful climate of violence. The inade- 
quacy of existing laws puts the means to 
commit violence into criminal and emo- 
tionally unstable hands which might not 
kill if a gun were not readily available. 

Gun tragedies occur daily in our Na- 
tion, accidentally as well as through 
routine crime, riots, and outbursts of 
maniacal passion; such as, the assassi- 
nations of three of our national leaders. 
Just 2 weeks ago, one of my constituents, 
a 56-year-old Peekskill woman, was se- 
riously wounded when hit in the back by 
a .22-caliber bullet fired by a 7-year-old 
boy. 

The national statistics on gun mur- 
ders are truly alarming: 

In 1964 there were 5,090 gun murders, 

ting 55 percent of all homicides. 

In 1965 there were 5,634 gun murders, 
57 percent of all 

In 1966 there were 6,552 gun murders, 
60 percent of all homicides. 

Since 1960, firearms have been the 
weapon in 96 percent of all 335 murders 
of police officers. 

Just since 1964, aggravated assaults 
with a gun have increased 36 percent. 
In 1966 there were 43,500 such attacks 
on men, women, and children in the 
United States. 

We can no longer tolerate a situation 
in which lethal weapons are freely avail- 
able to just anyone, including mental 
incompetents, drug addicts, alcoholics, 
children, and persons with criminal rec- 
ords. Reasonable restrictions to prevent 
abuses of firearms are long overdue. 

To those who cite a constitutional 
right to bear arms, it should be pointed 
out that the second amendment has been 
consistently held by the courts to be only 
a prohibition against Federal inter- 
ference with State militia and not a 
guarantee of an individual's right to keep 
or carry firearms. The National Crime 
Commission has stated: 

The argument that the second amendment 
prohibits State or Federal regulation of citi- 
zens’ ownership of firearms has no validity 
whatsoever. 

There are no rights, constitutional or 
otherwise, that are not subject to reason- 
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able restrictions. Freedom of speech is 
properly limited by libel and slander 
laws, and freedom of assembly is not 
license to riot. 

To those who claim a need for firearms 
to protect themselves in this time of 
rising crime rates and riots, I would 
answer that it is precisely in such time 
of turmoil that indiscriminate possession 
and use of firearms adds greatly to the 
dangers of upheaval. Protection of per- 
son and property is the proper role of 
law enforcement authorities. Our em- 
phasis should be on adequate staffing, 
training, equipping, and pay for our po- 
lice departments rather than on encour- 
aging an armed citizenry to take the law 
into its own hands. The prospect of open 
warfare in our streets is a terrifying but 
frighteningly real one. 

There are many who say that it is peo- 
ple, not guns that kill, and call for in- 
creased penalties for crimes committed 
with guns. I agree, and support legis- 
lation setting a minimum sentence of 10 
years for any person found carrying a 
gun during a robbery, assault, murder, 
rape, burglary, kidnapping, or homicide 
as a first offense, and 25 years for the 
second offense. By all means, let us in- 
crease the penalties for violent crime. Let 
us improve our method of detecting crime 
and bringing criminals to justice. But 
reasonable controls over firearms are 
clearly necessary and have been proven 
effective. 

Gun homicide rates in States with 
strong gun laws versus States with weak 
gun laws show a marked contrast. 

In Pennsylvania, with a relatively 
strong gun law, 43.2 percent of all mur- 
ders are gun murders. In New Jersey, 38.6 
percent of all murders are gun murders. 
In New York, it is 31.8 percent; in Massa- 
chusetts 35.3 percent; and in Rhode Is- 
land, 24 percent. 

Those are States with at least minimal 
gun regulations. 

Let us look at States with no laws or 
weak laws: in Florida, 66 percent of all 
murders are gun murders. In Arizona it 
is 66.4 percent; in Nevada 66.9 percent; 
in Texas, 68.7 percent; in Mississippi, 
70.9 percent; and Louisiana, 62 percent. 

A comparison of the United States 
with other nations is even more persua- 
sive. Great Britain requires a certificate 
from local police before a handgun or 2 
rifle can be purchased. In England, guns 
are used in 10 percent of the homicides; 
in the United States the percentage is 60 
percent. 

Germany issues permits only to regis- 
tered hunters and members of shooting 
clubs. Its gun murder rate was 23 times 
lower than ours. Japan prohibits all 
private ownership of guns. Its gun 
murder rate is 67 times lower than ours. 

Many of my fellow hunters fear that 
gun control measures would result in un- 
reasonable interference with their pur- 
suit of a favorite sport. I think these 
fears are exaggerated. What we are ask- 
ing owners of firearms to do is no more 
than they now do uncomplainingly with 
their automobiles and even their dogs. 
Is our liberty infringed if we must do for 
a lethal weapon what we must do for 
our dogs? 

I favor, therefore, reasonable regula- 
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tion of firearms to prevent the mail- 
order purchase of any gun: to require 
registration of all firearms with local law 
enforcement authorities; and to prohibit 
the sale or transfer of any firearm to 
mental incompetents, drug addicts, alco- 
holics, children, and convicted criminals. 

National polls show that 85 percent of 
the American people favor strong gun 
control legislation. Seventy-five percent 
of my constituency recently declared 
themselves in favor of Federal restric- 
tions on interstate gun sales. It is clearly 
time that the Congress acted in response 
to this demand. 


THE HERO OF THE BATTLE OF MID- 
WAY: ADM. RAYMOND A. SPRUANCE 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great naval heroes of our time, Adm. 
Raymond A. Spruance, was interviewed 
recently by a highly competent staff 
writer, Mr. Kip Cooper, of the San Diego 
Union. Mr. Cooper’s vivid, superb résumé 
of his interview with Admiral Spruance 
not only discloses new and fascinating 
facts concerning the Battle of Midway, 
but also stresses once again the impor- 
tance of seapower. 

Admiral Spruance has always been a 
self-effacing man, but no one who reads 
the stirring account of the Battle of Mid- 
way can fail to be impressed not only 
by the importance of the battle, but the 
magnificent manner in which tactical 
and strategic control was exercised by 
Admiral Spruance, 

I commend this article to all who are 
interested in placing in the proper niche 
in history the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of Adm. Raymond A. Spruance: 
CHANGED Pac mio WAR: Historic BATTLE OF 

Mipway RECALLED By ADMIRAL SPRUANCE 


(By Kip Cooper) 

MOoNTEREY.—The architect of the U.S. vie- 
tory over vastly superior Japanese forces in 
the Battle of Midway June 4-5, 1942, says the 
feat could never be accomplished again. 

“Not in a thousand years,” said Adm. Ray- 
mond Ames Spruance, ret., in a rare interview 
at his secluded home here among the whis- 
pering pines in Del Monte Forest. 

“Midway was a touch and go battle, you 
couldn't have played it as a chart maneu- 
ver’ or set it out on a chess board,” Spruance 
said. 

“We caught them with their decks loaded 
with aircraft, bombs and fuel, and with their 
CAP (combat air patrol) down near the 
water attacking our torpedo planes,” he ex- 
plained. “And we surprised em. That was my 
intention, to surprise them as they had done 
us at Pearl Harbor and then to hit ‘em with 
everything I had.” 

What Spruance had in his command was 
meager in size compared to the gigantic Japa- 
nese fleet threatening Midway under the 
famed Adm. Isoroku Yamamoto, whom both 
Spruance and Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz 
praised as one of the ablest of strategists. 

But guts and the awesome realization of 
what failure meant spurred Spruance to vic- 
tory in a battle history has declared the 
biggest sea victory in naval annals and the 
turning point of World War II in the Pacific. 
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Then a rear admiral, Spruance’s victory 
over the four-star Japanese strategist and his 
armada—superior in ships, firepower and air- 
craft—put America back into the fight 
against the Japanese. 

The victory also accomplished these im- 
portant objectives: 

1. Forced the Japanese away from West 
Coast waters where they had hoped to shell 
and bomb U.S. cities from Oregon to Cal- 
ifornia. 

2. Prevented a Japanese landing in strength 
in the Aleutians. 

3. Stopped the Japanese from establishing 
a string of bases which would strangle U.S. 
Navy efforts to penetrate the Western Pacific. 

4. Saved Australia. Some Japanese had 
pressed for invasion of that land, but the 
“Australia First School” was forced to defer 
to the Midway First Group. 


CLASSIC BATTLE 


“Yamamoto’s strategy was aimed also at 
forcing the remainder of our U.S. fleet out 
into a classic sea battle where his superior 
fleet could destroy us,” Spruance said. 

What Spruance had to say in the three- 
hour interview is significant for much of it 
has not been published. He earned a reputa- 
tion during and after the war—when he was 
ambassador to the Philippines—as having 
an honest distaste for self-advertisement. 

War correspondents dubbed him a “tough 
subject” and the result was that Spruance 
was virtually unknown to the American pub- 
lic until near the end of the war. This de- 
spite the fact he had led naval operations 
against Yap, the Gilberts, Saipan, Guam, 
Okinawa and Iwo Jima. 

Although Spruance still shuns publicity, 
he remains today the American who gave 
hope to his countrymen and the promise of 
salvation to millions of enslaved Asians at a 
dark and crucial time. 


RECEIVES SIGNAL 


“I had just returned to Hawaii from the 
Doolittle raid on Tokyo when I received a 
signal from Adm. Nimitz ‘report to me,’” he 
said. “I learned that Halsey (Adm. William 
“Bull” Halsey) had the shingles.” 

Spruance laughed. His steel gray-blue eyes 
twinkled. “Command of that task force was 
the last thing in the world I thought Nimitz 
wanted with me,” he said. “I was not an avi- 
ator and there were plenty of admirals senior 
to me at Pearl Harbor, but Nimitz tagged me 
and I went.” 

“I knew what Yamamoto had,” he said. 
Yamamoto had the largest sea armada ever 
assembled in the Pacific to that date—350 
first line ships and 100,000 officers and men, 
among whom were the cream of Japan's 
crack trained “samurai of the sky” includ- 
ing Capt. Mitsuo Fuchida who had led the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. 

Against this overwhelming force, Spru- 
ance had three aircraft carriers—Yorktown, 
Enterprise and Hornet—eight cruisers, 15 
destroyers, 12 submarines and 232 carrier 
planes. 

PACIFIC STRIPPED 

Nimitz had stripped the Pacific to give 
him that much. 

The U.S, fleet was in bad shape when 
Nimitz concluded that a major assault was 
shaping up at Midway. 

Aircraft carrier Saratoga, only recently 
repaired, was training pilots at San Diego. 
Carrier Lexington had been sunk. Yorktown, 
banged up in the Coral Sea battle, was be- 
ing swarmed over by 1,400 Pearl Harbor ship- 
yard workers who completed a three-month 
repair job in days to get her ready. 

“I had seen what the Japanese had done 
at Pearl,” Spruance said. “They had come in 
from a little east of north. So I decided to 
get someplace where they couldn't locate us 
50 easily either.” 

“So Nimitz and I agreed that I would go 
northeast of Midway. I told Nimitz that the 
only way we could come out on top was to 
surprise them. 
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“We've got to get down there and put 
everything we have got into the air and 
don't hold anything back. We must hit them 
at the earliest possible time. 


ONLY ONE CHANCE 


“We may only get one chance and we 
have absolutely got to make the most of 
it.” 

Spruance said he put all his available air- 
craft, except a fighter cover, into the air, 
loaded with torpedoes and 500 and 1,000- 
pound bombs. 

The planes sank four Japanese aircraft 
carriers and a cruiser, severely damaged an- 
other cruiser, three destroyers and a tanker, 
and caused the loss of 322 Japanese air- 
craft—many of them on the sunken car- 
riers—plus many of Japan's firstline pilots. 

The United States lost the Yorktown and 
the destroyer Hammann, Except for the tor- 
pedo planes which went in to attack with- 
out waiting for fighter protection and were 
shot down by Zeroes, U.S. divebomber plane 
losses were caused by forced landings when 
pilots ran out of gas. They stayed in the at- 
tack so long, they couldn’t make it home. 

Spruance said he was determined not to 
let that happen to the planes scraped up 
from the Enterprise, Hornet and surviving 
pilots of the Yorktown which he had sent 
out to sink the fourth Japanese carrier. 

“Those pilots came back at night and it 
was my decision to turn on all our deck and 
search lights and get em in,” he said. “We 
had never made a night landing before, but 
I had to get those pilots back. We only lost 
one plane. The first pilot fell astern (behind) 
the ship and went in the water, but we 
saved him, too.” 

Spruance said after first heat of the 
battle “I had to sit down and scratch my 
head and figure out what to do.” 

“I just couldn't lie to (sit there in the 
water) ,” he said. “I had already set myself 
a limit of 700 miles distance to remain from 
Wake Island where the Japanese had con- 
centrated attack aircraft. 

“And Yamamoto was sending out a plain 
language SOS pretending a battleship was 
in distress trying to lure me into a trap he 
was equipped to exploit. 


FACES DECISION 


“Our forces were low on fuel, we had sunk 
their carriers. I was faced with the unde- 
sirability of running into that big Japanese 
force at night short on fuel and outgunned.” 

“I had no intention of running afoul of 
that force,” he said. “I had the feeling, per- 
haps an intuition, that we had pushed our 
luck as far to the westward as was good for 
us.” 

Spruance’s name meant nothing to the 
Japanese before Midway. But he became one 
of the most feared and respected of U.S. 
admirals as he led U.S. forces to victory 
after victory. He never lost a naval engage- 
ment. 

Born July 3, 1886, at Baltimore, Spruance 
was reared in New Jersey and Indiana. He 
entered the Naval Academy from Indiana, 
graduating in 1907. 

He retired from the Navy in 1948 with 11 
citations from his own country, Great Brit- 
ain and Belgium. He lives in Del Monte with 
his wife, Margaret, whom he married in 1914. 
They have two grown children and five 
grandchildren. 

STILL ACTIVE 

Nearing 82, Spruance naturally is not as 
sprightly as he used to be, but he still drives 
an automobile and he takes the stairs two 
steps at a time leaving guests gasping for 
breath behind him. 

His favorite exercise is working on his half- 
acre of land, where deer roam and playful 
raccoons make a game of unpiling rocks he 
places to keep them out of his garden, and 
walking. 

Ho used to wear out his aides by pacing up 
and down decks while planning strategy, and 
he still gets around, 
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Golf? “I have nothing in common with 
golf!“ he snaps, 

“And I hate writing. I have no plans to 
write a book or my memoirs. I never wrote 
anything I did not have to,” he said. 


OF MEN AND SHIPS 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am taking this time to discuss the re- 
markable success story of a firm in my 
district, the National Steel & Ship- 
building Co, The bold and imaginative 
steps taken to accelerate progress at 
NASSCO over the past decade could serve 
as a model not only for shipbuilders, but 
for industry generally. 

The plot of this particular story is 
simple: how a company grew big because 
it dared to think big. Admittedly, this 
growth process did not happen overnight. 
In fact, a half-century elapsed before the 
company decided it could build anything 
bigger than a tunaboat. 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. 
was founded in San Diego in 1905, as the 
California Iron Works & Machine Shop, 
but it was not until 1956 that the firm 
first went after and won a major con- 
tract, to build a 338-foot transport for 
the Army, the Col. C. R. Page. 

At that time, this undertaking, while 
undoubtedly alluring, might also have 
appeared visionary for a firm with a 
payroll of only 150. The scoffers had a 
field day, maintaining that National 
Steel & Shipbuilding Co. could not 
complete the job. But the company man- 
aged to make all the necessary adjust- 
ments, and the Page went down the ways 
without a hitch. 

Successful construction of the Page 
signalled the beginning of a golden era 
for National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. 
One good thing led to another, and in 
1958 and 1959, the expanding San Diego 
yard was awarded contracts for con- 
structing six C-3 freighters for the 
American Export Lines, a $70 million 
package. 

It looked, for a time, as if National 
Steel Shipbuilding Co.’s ambitions had 
finally exceeded her capabilities; and in 
late 1959, ownership of the firm was 
transferred to a combine headed by Kai- 
ser Industries Corp. and the Morrison 
Knudson Co., Inc. 

Despite Kaiser's proven know-how in 
the mass production of ships, National 
Steel Shipbuilding Co.’s fortunes contin- 
ued declining until 1962, when a hard- 
driving civil engineer named John V. 
Banks was brought in to head the com- 
pany as executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Banks, aided by a dedicated and 
highly competent work force, began a 
major organizational overhaul which has 
paid off in an expanded payroll, new and 
even bigger contracts and a glowing bal- 
ance sheet. Net sales have risen from $33 
million in fiscal 1962 to $69 million in 
fiscal 1967, and sales of $93 million are 
forecast for the current fiscal year. The 
work force has increased correspond- 
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ingly, and now stands at 2,700, making 
National Steel Shipbuilding Co. one of 
the two or three biggest employers in my 
district. 

The company’s future is more secure 
than ever. For one thing, National Steel 
Shipbuilding Co. has a long-term con- 
tract valued at a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars to produce 17 big new tank landing 
ships for the Navy. For another, the firm 
has all but locked up the market for the 
Navy’s new “floating supermarket,” the 
combat store ship, and has bagged all 
seven of the contracts awarded so far 
for these vessels. 

John Banks, the principal architect of 
all this progress and prosperity, is not 
surprisingly, one of the most tireless 
executives in the San Diego business 
community. He is behind his desk at 7:30 
in the morning and puts in a 10- or 12- 
hour day, 6 days a week. His effective- 
ness was formally recognized last year, 
when he was presented the industrial 
“Oscar,” the Gold Knight of Manage- 
ment Award, by the National Manage- 
ment Association. 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Co. to- 
day may be the most efficient shipyard in 
the Nation. This month, the firm an- 
nounced completion of a 2-year program 
to enlarge and modernize production fa- 
cilities. The improvements were carried 
out under the management supervision 
of Kaiser Engineers, which has also 
made a long-range shipyard moderniza- 
tion study for the Navy. As a result, Na- 
tional Steel & Shipbuilding Co. now 
boasts such up-to-date features as a 
computerized production control system, 
brandnew welding processes, magnetic 
cranes, conveycr belts for the split sec- 
ond movement of materials and 1,100 
feet of track for a high-speed shuttle car 
carrying plates to the cranes. What they 
really have is an assembly line—but for 
ships instead of cars. 

Last April, I was honored to speak at 
the launching ceremony for the sixth 
ship in the combat store series, a vessel 
appropriately christened the U.S.S. San 
Diego. In words that I will now repeat, I 
attempted to sum up my own feelings 
about National Steel & Shipbuilding Co.: 

‘We can be proud of the dedicated people 
of National Steel & Shipbuilding Company— 
management and employees—for producing 
an important new line, the AFS combat store 
ship series. John Banks and his associates 
stand ready to answer, promptly and effi- 
ciently, the most challenging requirements 
of the Navy and Merchant Marine. Like the 
AFS ships themselves, National Steel has 
2 a reputation for versatility and reli- 
a 


It is obvious that this company has 
come a very long way since it began ex- 
istence as a humble iron foundry 63 years 
ago and that the best is yet to come. 

At this point, under unanimous con- 
sent I submit a recent article in which 
the San Diego Union’s able Tim Shepard 
outlined the evolvement of National 
Steel & Shipbuilding Co. into one of our 
great shipyards: 

COMPETITORS WONDER AT NATIONAL STEEL AND 
SHIPBUILDING Co-—BrasH STEEL Firm's 
Dartinc Bms BRING GROWING RESULTS 

(By Tim Shepard) 

National Steel & Shipbuilding Co., a brash 

youngster in the family of the Nation’s ship- 
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building companies, has her older competi- 
tors shaking their heads. 

They have been wondering three things: 
How did she grow so fast? When is she going 
to stop? What will she come up with next? 

In a dozen years this fledgling has grown 
into a giant and some of the more conserva- 
tive shipbuilders are frankly quite concerned 
about NASSCO’s voracious appetite for con- 
tracts. 

When the San Diego shipyard decided 
to sit down with the big fellows back in 1966, 
little attention was paid. 


INITIAL JOB 


The feeling was that the few crumbs she 
was able to pick up would never be missed, 
or that she might choke on her first big-time 
contract. 

That initial job was the construction of 
the Col. U. D. Page, a 338-foot transport for 
the Army, a contract which many felt could 
prove more trouble than it was worth. 

It was a ship that incorporated many new 
ideas. The more cautious yards were hesitant 
about taking it on. 

But NASSCO’s top management felt it was 
time for the 150-man yard to move out 
of the tunaboat class and into the big boats. 
This meant hiring many new experienced 
hands, adding equipment, and building big 
new ship launching ways. 

There were a lot of shipbuilders who ex- 
pected the San Diego outfit to fall flat on its 
face. The youngster didn't even stumble. 

Gaining confidence, Nassco next knocked 
off its second big contract—the 292-foot re- 
search ship Surveyor. This was another job 
filled with unknowns which caused several 
experienced yards to shy away. The San 
Diego yard again didn’t falter. 


Then, hardly waiting for a deep breath, the 
yard extended its stride by going out for a 
six-freighter contract for the American Ex- 
port Lines, Nassco’s first try for a U.S. Mari- 
time Administration subsidy job. 

Nassco's 300-man staff had to almost dou- 
ble to handle that one. The $70-million con- 
tract was a tremendous technical and finan- 
cial commitment for a firm that only a few 
years before had considered a $500,000 tuna- 
boat a big job. 

To handle it the company created a joint 
venture, headed by the Henry J. Kaiser Co. 
and Morrison-Knudsen Co., which are now 
the od ser companies of Nassco. 

The Kaiser company was a good parent for 
such a venture. The late Henry J. Kaiser was 
the man who in World War I proved that 
the automobile assembly line could be ap- 
plied to shipbuilding. He turned out Liberty 
ships at the rate of one every 72 hours, 


MONEY LOST 


It was during the American Export Lines 
contract that Nassco almost fulfilled the ex- 
pectations of some shipbuilders who pre- 
dicted she had bitten off more than she could 
chew. 

The yard began losing money. The material 
flow and production problems of such a major 
contract were proving more than the staff 
could handle. 

To set the company back on its feet, Kaiser 
sent John V. Banks, a civil engineer with 
abundant energy and a flare for developing 
production techniques. Having been with 
Kaiser for many years, Banks had a back- 
ground of shipbuilding and vehicle produc- 
tion, 

It took Banks a couple of years to salvage 
the situation and, since then, Nassco has 
never stopped running. The firm built $200 
million worth of merchant ships following 
the change in management. 

‘These vessels have won the yard the praise 
of shipping companies and the maritime ad- 
ministration alike. 

Banks and his vice president of sales—a 
fast-talking Irishman called John Murphy 
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were not satisfied with the prospect of 
battling for the dozen or so U.S. maritime 
subsidy contracts that were being doled out 
to American companies each year. 

The real giants have to look to the Navy 
for contracts to keep their heads high. 

The Nassco men set their sights on the 
first Navy AFS contract, a high-speed combat 
stores ship which was to become the floating 
supermarket of the modern Navy. 

As the first of a series of new supply ships, 
the nation’s top shipbuilders sharpened their 
pencils for the contract. 

When the San Diego yard turned in the 
low bid there was plenty of noise coming 
from yards which had enjoyed long-term 
relationships with the Navy. Nassco had to 
fight to get Navy qualification. 

Nassco at last had succeeded in getting its 
foot in the door of Navy construction. How 
well it has kept that door open can be judged 
by the fact that the San Diego yard last week 
launched the sixth of this class, a ship which 
bears the name of San Diego. 

Efficiencies developed during previous AFS 
contracts have locked out Nassco’s hungry 
competitors, No other yard has built one of 
these combat stores ships. 

Speaking at the launching of the San 
Diego, Banks took note of the yard’s latest 
innovation, a production-flow system that 
assures San Diego its place ag one of the 
nation’s most progressive shipbuilding 
centers. 


FLAG DAY, 1968 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 13, 1968, an editorial on the U.S. 
flag appeared in the Jeffersonian, a fine 
newspaper serving Baltimore County. In 
this time of discord and discontent, the 
thoughtful words in this editorial should 
be well considered. 

I would like to commend the staff of 
the Jeffersonian and its editor, Mr. Au- 
gust Maher, by including this editorial 
in the RECORD: 

Frac Dax, 1968 

Is it possible to wave the flag too much? 
Provided, of course, that you wave it with 
integrity? Is it possible to study Lincoln or 
Shakespeare too much? Is it possible to read 
the Bible too much? 

The great, the good, the true, are inex- 
haustible for tion, example and 
strength. I believe that we are not waving 
our flag enough, not nearly enough. 

It seems to me that we are developing a 
tendency to be timid or even apologetic 
about waving the Stars and Stripes. Walk 
up and down the streets on July 4 and count 
the flags. It is our nation’s birthday, a sacred 
day in world history, the most important day 
of America. Why isn’t the flag flying on every 
rooftop and from every home and building? 
This complacent attitude is strong evidence 
of cancerous patriotic decay. The flag is a 
symbol of our national unity. It is the spirit 
of our devotion to our country. It 
stands for the best that is in us... for 
loyalty, character, and faith in democracy. 

Isn't our flag a synonym of the United 
States of America? Does it not represent 
man’s greatest, noblest, most sublime dream? 
Is it not the zenith of achievement, the goal 
to which generations have aspired? 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe it is time 
for us. . for the mad, rushing Twentieth 
Century American .. to stop for a moment 
and think. Let us arrest our near reverential 
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admiration of material success and return to 
the spiritual and ethical values. Let us im- 
bue and rekindle in ourselves and our chil- 
dren the so-called old-fashioned way of pa- 
triotism, a burning devotion to the principles 
and ideals upon which our country was 
founded, 

Should not every home own and proudly 
display the colors on holidays and other such 
occasions? Isn’t the flag Patrick Henry, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, Washington, Nathan Hale, Get- 
tysburg and Valley Forge, Paul Revere, Jack- 
son and other great men and women who 
have given us our heritage? When you look 
at the flag can’t you see the Alamo, Corregi- 
dor, Pearl Harbor, The Monitor, The Merri- 
mac, Wake Island, and Korea? Lest we forget, 
isn‘t the flag Flanders Field, Bataan, Iwo 
Jima, Normandy, Babe Ruth and Davy Crock- 
ett? The great events of our past and present 
are wrapped up in our flag. 

It is a symbol of this blessed nation, a 
giant in industry, education and commerce. 
Millions of fertile square miles, wheatlands, 
coal mines, steel plants. Our great republic, 
the chosen infant destined to be man’s last 
and remaining hope for suffering humanity, 
a shining beacon of light, noble and glorious, 
the haven for the oppressed and persecuted 
and truly God’s gift to mankind. 

That is what the flag means to me. Can we 
wave it too much? I don’t think so. 

(Note.—The above editorial was the reply 
of S. L. DeLove, on the Know Your History 
Hour December 30, 1956, to a listener who 
had written to Mr. DeLove: Four programs 
are wonderful—especially the no commer- 
cials. But you are waving the flag too 
much,”) 


ASKING FOR TROUBLE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO a 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in a 
press release dated June 18, the com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, Joseph 
A. Scerra, sounded a note of caution in 
allowing entry to our shores of foreign 
extremists who have fomented trouble 
abroad. He specifically singled out Ru- 
dolf “Red Rudi” Dutschke, who was re- 
cently shot in Berlin and who has caused 

considerable trouble in West Germany. 
Commander Scerra pointed out that 
Dutschke has publicly announced his 
hatred of the United States, had de- 
nounced U.S. involvement in South Viet- 
nam and has burned the U.S. flag. He 
further observed that U.S. law provides 
for the exclusion of undesirable aliens 
from our land, and in view of Dutschke’s 
background he should be denied a visa 
for admission to the United States. 

We have our own flag-burners, draft- 
card mutilators and radicals in ample 
supply, and it certainly does not make 
sense to welcome an avowed trouble- 
maker to our midst whose presence will 
work against the best interests of this 
country. 

If, under any pretense, Dutschke is al- 
lowed entry to the United States, I am 
fairly certain the protest from the 1,400,- 
000-member VFW will be loud and 
clear, 

Under unanimous consent, I submit 
the VFW press release of June 18 for in- 
clusion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


[A news release from the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, June 18, 1968] 
VFW Cuter Says UNITED STATES SHOULD Nor 
ALLOW VISA TO “REVOLUTIONARY” GERMAN 

“STUDENT LEADER” 


WasHIN rox, D.C., June 18.—The Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, said today he 
hopes “our Government would not even con- 
sider allowing the German left-wing anar- 
chist Rudolf ‘Red Rudi’ Dutschke a visa to 
come to the United States.“ 

Joseph A. Scerra, Gardner, Mass., the 
V. F. W. leader, said that Dutschke is a self- 
professed ‘professional revolutionary’ who 
has caused considerable trouble in West Ber- 
lin and West Germany.” 

The shooting of Dutschke in Berlin last 
April set off a week of rioting throughout 
West Germany which led to several deaths, 
injury to hundreds of persons and destruc- 
tion running into millions of dollars, Scerra 
said, The so-called “student leader” has pub- 
licly announced his hatred of the United 
States, has denounced U.S. involvement in 
South Vietnam and has burned the U.S. flag, 
the V.F.W. leader charged. 

“We do not need this type of reactionary 
agitator here,” Scerra said, “Today there are 
enough home-grown radicals who would 
bring down our society and government. We 
do not need to import one who has brought 
death and destruction within another na- 
tion. 

“Dutschke has professed his goal as the 
‘destruction of the establishment and of par- 
liamentary procedures’. He has publicly iden- 
tified himself with Castro-style communism 
and admires the Red Chinese as world rev- 
olutionaries. He is known as one of Europe's 
leading ambassadors of revolution. He has 
been a student at the Free University of 
Berlin, a hot-bed of anti-U.S. feeling, which 
operates mainly with funds from U.S. foun- 
dations. He calls himself ‘a Marxist’.” 

Scerra said that “within the laws of our 
nation there are areas pertaining to the 
admission or denial of admission to aliens 
(U.S. Code 8-1182 (28-29) ), Dutschke should 
be classified as an ‘undesirable alien’ and 
denied a visa to visit our nation. Speaking 
for the 1,400,000 members of the V. F. W. I 
call on our government to strongly resist the 
attempts that will be made here at home to 
allow Dutschke admission to the United 
States. We are forewarned that his presence 
on our shores could be disastrous.” 


A CITIZEN SPEAKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent weeks many people have been 
wondering and asking themselves: “What 
is wrong in America“? 

Recently, I received a letter from a 
constituent, Mr. George L. Childs of 
Santa Rosa, Calif., that I believe states 
the case eloquently and reflects the feel- 
ings of a vast majority of Americans. 

It deals with the nature of our prob- 
lems today and places the role of legis- 
lation and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in this great country into proper 
perspective. 

I wish more citizens like George L. 
Childs would come forth with the timely, 
excellent, and articulate comments he ex- 
presses. While I do not know him per- 
sonally, he is a great American. We have 
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many like him, but regrettably they are 
in the silent majority. 

The people of this country must get 
involved—they must participate—they 
must commit themselves to upholding 
that which is good about America. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting Mr. Childs’ thought-provoking 
letter into the Recor in the hope that 
it will be widely read and studied because, 
in my judgment, it merits our attention. 

I am pleased and proud to share with 
my colleagues the very fine remarks of 
my friend from Santa Rosa—George 
Childs: 

SANTA Rosa, CALIF., 
June 10, 1968. 
Hon. DoNALp H. CLAUSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The events of this past week have 
prompted me to write my views to the Presi- 
dent. I think you will be interested in read- 
ing that correspondence. 

I feel very strongly about the problems 
of violence and lawlessness within our coun- 
try. I also feel that legislation is merely a 
method, an instrument to be utilized in 
promulgating the objectives of principle/or 
ideology. Our principles have faltered and, 
I believe, that is the cause of the tedious 
state we're in today. It’s true that our country 
is experiencing a social revolution. Revolution 
or not, our principles need not change. 

Our principles of government are sound. 
The individual and personal principles of 
the founders of this great country were sound. 
Over the past few years we have allowed 
those principles to give way to the more 
delicious and happier life. We need respon- 
sibility, respect, patriotism, and moral char- 
acter on an individual basis among our so- 
ciety. This should be the objective of our 
governmental leadership. To rebuild and re- 
firbish the self-image and self-respect among 
each American citizen. This is the only way 
we can return to the unified, industrious, 
healthy, non-violent, democratic nation we 
once were. 

We need to enforce our laws. We need to 
punish those who break our laws. We need 
to help only those who tirelessly attempt 
to help and improve themselves. We need 
newer and broader methods and techniques 
of educating our youths as to the responsi- 
bilities of exercising rights and freedoms; 
the consequences of permissiveness and un- 
lawful conduct; the destructiveness of social 
and moral irresponsibility. We need to re- 
ward and exemplify only those personalities 
and succeed “in spite of”, rather than “be- 
cause of.” We need to indoctrinate our cit- 
izenry to the fact that freedom from op- 
pression is possible only so long as each 
individual is willing to contribute his ef- 
forts to the cause of peace and understand- 
ing; is willing to accept the responsibility 
of being a citizen by maintenance of personal 
moral character and integrity, and purveying 
those qualities through generations of off- 
spring. 

Each and every American needs to renew 
his faith in this country. He needs to re- 
affirm his allegiance to this country and all 
it stands for under God, Those who oppose 
the fundamentals of the American Society 
should be ignored, not given television and 
newspaper coverage. Each citizen should be 
made aware that each is responsible for their 
actions. If those actions are in violation of 
our statutes, then violators should be pros- 
ecuted to the fullest extent of the law. 

I suggest that permissiveness breeds ir- 
responsibility. Irresponsibility breeds im- 
morality. All of these destroy character. There 
is no such thing as a true, loyal, law-abiding, 
responsible American citizen that has no 
character. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE L. CHILDS, 
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SENATE—Friday June 21, 1968 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, June 19, 1968) 


The Senate met at 9 a.m., on the ex- 
piration of the recess, and was called to 
order by the President pro tempore. 

Rev. Patrick J. Hunter, S. J., New Or- 
leans Province of the Society of Jesus, 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


God of humanity, we come before You 
this Friday in June of 1968 with a fa- 
miliar plea—that You listen, and under- 
stand, and help. 

You have heard us all—Senators or 
clergymen or just human persons—give 
this plea so often. And it always comes 
with an unspoken hope: 

The hope that “God” means a person 
who always listens, even when our words 
are confused or boring or even threat- 
ening; 

The hope that “God” means a person 
who always understands our real mean- 
ing, even when that meaning may be 
clouded by the tensions, anxieties, and 
complex actions in the midst of which 
we ask for understanding; 

The hope that “God” means a person 
who always helps, even when that help 
may interfere with a kind of divine lux- 
ury or expose God to human ingratitude 
or cost the very life of God’s Son. 

And on this day above all, we ask You 
to give us more—to give us Your very 
ability to listen, to understand, to help. 
And as we are poor when we pray be- 
fore God, we ask You to give us Your 
ability to listen to the poor, to under- 
stand the poor, to help the poor. 

Let us never say we have listened 
enough to the poor. Let us listen to Res- 
urrection City, even when the words 
offend us. Let us never say we have un- 
derstood enough, even when tensions 
hide an inner plea for peace. Let us never 
say we have helped or given enough, even 
when we must sacrifice our wealth in 
higher taxation and must focus dur lim- 
ited expenditures on human welfare and 
not on luxury, convenience, security, or 
war. 

As we ask You, our God, to listen and 
respond to us poor humans, let us as 
humans listen and respond to our fellow 
humans who are poor. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Journal of 
the proceedings of Wednesday, June 19, 
1968, be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res 180) to pro- 
vide franked mail privileges for surviv- 
ing spouses of Members of Congress. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15189) to 


authorize appropriations for certain 
maritime programs of the Department of 
Commerce; asked a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Gar- 
MATZ, Mr. DOWNING, Mr. LENNON, Mr. 
MAILLIARD, and Mr. PELLY were appointed 
managers of the conference on the part 
of the House. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 15414) to continue the existing ex- 
cise tax rates on communication serv- 
ices and on automobiles, and to apply 
more generally the provisions relating to 
payments of estimated tax by corpora- 
tions. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 17903) 
making appropriations for public works 
for water and power resources devel- 
opment, including civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, Interstate Commis- 
sion on the Potomac River Basin, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1302) to authorize the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating 
the week of October 13, 1968, as “Salute 
to Eisenhower Week,” in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 1655. An act for the relief of Clara B. 
Hyssong; 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of Capt. 
David Campbell; 

H.R. 2455, An act for the relief of Dean 
P. Bartelt; 

H.R. 2688. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Charles C. Beaury; 

H.R. 4566. An act for the relief of Mary 
F. Thomas; 

H.R. 4961. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Crichton; 

H.R. 5199. An act for the relief of James 
E. Denman; 

H.R. 5854. An act for the relief of Mrs, E. 
Juanita Collinson; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R. 6890. An act for the relief of Lester 
W. Hein and Sadie Hein; 

H.R, 8088. An act for the relief of Willard 
Herndon Rusk; 

H.R. 9568. An act for the relief of Lucien 
A. Murzyn; 

H.R. 10050. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Russell T. Randall; 


H.R. 10058. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther D. Borda; 

H.R. 10655. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Anderson; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
W. Corbisier; 

H.R. 11166. An act for the relief of Earl S. 
Haldeman, Jr. 

H.R. 12073. An act for the relief of John 
Allunario; and 

H.R. 15856. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ments, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes, 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bill and joint resolu- 
tion were each read twice by their titles 
and referred, as indicated: 


H.R. 17903. An act making appropriations 
for public works for water and power re- 
sources development, including civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
Defense, the Panama Canal, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the At- 
lantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission, the Delaware River Basin Com- 
mission, Interstate Commission on the 
Potomac River Basin, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and the Water Resources Council, 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, 

H. J. Res. 1302. Joint resolution to au- 
thorize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the week of October 13, 1968, as 
“Salute to Eisenhower Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING RECESS 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
March 16, 1967, 

Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported favorably, 
with amendment, on June 19, 1968, the 
bill (H.R. 17734) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for other purposes, 
and submitted a report (No. 1269) 
thereon, which was printed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time now is under the control of the Sen- 
ator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader such 
time as he may desire. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider three 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
APPEALS 


The assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of John W. Kern III, of 
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Maryland, to be associate judge of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of George A. Avery, of the 
District of Columbia, to be a member of 
the Public Service Commission of the 
District of Columbia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVEL- 
OPMENT LAND AGENCY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Stephen S. Davis to be a 
member of the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and the Committee on Public Works be 
authorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Manpower, and Pov- 
erty of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Objection, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15414) to 
continue the existing excise tax rates on 
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communication services and on auto- 
mobiles, and to apply more generally 
the provisions relating to payments of 
estimated tax by corporations. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of June 20, 1968, pp. 17978- 
18000, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call be charged equally to both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gore 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
conference report may well prove to be 
the most important legislation to come 
before the Senate in this session of Con- 
gress. Approval of the conference report 
is necessary, as I said on Wednesday 
past, to dampen the fires of domestic in- 
flatlon, prevent a repetition of the credit 
crunch of 1966 in domestic financial mar- 
kets, and preserve the status of the dol- 
lar here and abroad and the fabric of in- 
ternational trade. 

The principal provisions of the report 
agreed to by the conferees will reduce 
expenditures and impose a 10-percent 
income tax surcharge. These provisions 
form a package which represents the 
single most important step we as a na- 
tion can take to put our financial house 
in order. 

These provisions were not a part of 
the bill when it originally passed the 
House, nor were they included in the bill 
that was reported by the Committee on 
Finance. They were proposed and 
adopted on the floor of the Senate on 
April 2. 

These provisions form the package 
which was put together by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Wi.u1aAMs] and myself in an effort to ar- 
rive at a compromise solution to the Na- 
tion’s fiscal problems. The compromise 
involved pairing the 10-percent income 
tax surcharge which the President had 
recommended, and some of us had sup- 
ported as early as last year and some 
Senators even prior to 1967, with a $6 
billion cut in Federal expenditures. 

The need for this program arose out 
of continued and progressively larger 
budget deficits, which have now reached 
the point where deficits in excess of $20 
billion are in prospect for this fiscal year 
and the next. The economic impact of 
these deficits is more than we can with- 
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stand without suffering severe inflation. 
The only alternatives available are in- 
creased taxes or sharp cutbacks in Fed- 
eral expenditures, or a combination of 
the two. 

For a time in 1966 we hoped that tem- 
porary measures would be sufficient to 
meet the need. By mid-1967, however, it 
became obvious that the pressures ex- 
erted by the excess of expenditures over 
receipts in the Federal budget would dis- 
rupt the economy so seriously that 
remedial action was vital. The adminis- 
tration proposed a 10-percent income tax 
surcharge. 

Many Members of Congress were 
reluctant to support this surcharge. Some 
felt that we should meet the crisis by 
reducing one category or another of Fed- 
eral expenditures. Disputes of this na- 
ture were inevitable, but they have gone 
on long enough. We have reached a point 
where further delay to debate the details 
of the package will cause more damage 
to the economy than any adjustment in 
the provisions warrants. 

THE CRISIS WE FACE 


I discussed the current state of the 
economy on Wodnesday, urging that 
Congress act on this tax increase and 
expenditure cut. Therefore, I shall not 
go into detail on the economy now. We 
all know how serious is the current sit- 
uation. I need not tell Senators that in- 
flation is loose in the land. Prices are 
rising rapidly and generally. In April, 
the Consumer Price Index rose at an an- 
nual rate of 4.1 percent. The Nation has 
not experienced price rises of this mag- 
nitude since the early days of the Ko- 
rean war, Wage demands are escalating 
as labor seeks wage increases to catch 
up with the cost of living. These wage 
increases will set off another round of 
price increases unless we take some firm 
action to restore price stability. 

I read an article in the Wall Street 
Journal this morning which stated that 
some economists predict we will have 
price increases at the rate of 5 percent 
in the month of June. 

I cannot claim that this report will 
cause prices to fall to their former levels 
nor that it will even put an end to all 
further price increases. Prices will still 
go up to some extent as the economy ad- 
justs to the inflation that has already 
taken place. But if we agree to this con- 
ference report, I believe that the rate of 
price increase will gradually taper off 
and the situation will improve. If we do 
not agree to the report, on the other 
hand, surely the inflationary pace will 
accelerate and the situation will deteri- 
orate further. 

The adoption of the report is also re- 
quired because of the difficult situation 
in our domestic credit markets. Interest 
rates have risen to levels thought to be 
fantastic a few years ago. The interest 
rate on home mortgages exceeds 7 per- 
cent in most parts of the country today. 
The Treasury is now paying almost 6 
percent in order to find borrowers who 
will accept its 5-year notes. In some 
cases interest rates are higher than they 
have been in over 100 years. If we do not 
adopt the report, they will go even 
higher. 

Together with most Members of the 
Senate, certainly I support the confer- 
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ence report, not only because I deplore 
high interest rates but also because I fear 
a repetition of the painful experience of 
1966. 

That year, the demands of borrowers 
rose sharply at a time when the Federal 
Reserve felt it was necessary to follow a 
restrictive policy to keep inflation in 
check. Interest rates rose sharply, and 
savings and loan associations and other 
institutions whose earnings are tied to 
past loans were unable to retain deposits 
by offering competitive interest rates. 
Large amounts were withdrawn from 
these institutions—in many cases to pur- 
chase Federal securities. It became im- 
possible to obtain mortgage loans in some 
areas of the country because the tradi- 
tional mortgage lenders were without 
funds to loan. The housing industry suf- 
fered severely, and many needed housing 
units were not constructed. 

Thus far this year the Federal Reserve 
has not adopted so restrictive a policy 
as it did in 1966. Perhaps they fear that 
a more restrictive policy combined with 
heavy Federal borrowing to finance a $25 
billion deficit will provoke a repetition of 
the 1966 experience. As a result, inflation 
has proceeded at a rapid rate. Interest 
rates have not fallen, however, and if 
the interest rates on Government securi- 
ties rise a little more, the outfiow of funds 
from savings and loan institutions may 
once again reach serious proportions. We 
stand on the brink of another credit 
crunch. The fate of this report may well 
determine whether we withdraw from 
that brink and bring interest rates down 
or whether we step over the brink into 
financial chaos. 

Domestic inflation and the conditions 
of domestic financial markets give us 
reason enough to support the report. But 
there is another compelling reason. It is 
the need to strengthen the position of the 
dollar and to preserve the international 
monetary system. 

Led by efforts of the United States, the 
trade and commerce of the world has 
expanded tremendously since the end of 
the Second World War. This expansion 
has contributed to rising incomes, higher 
standards of living, and stable political 
conditions in Europe, Japan, and many 
other areas of the world. In this system, 
the dollar has functioned as a reserve 
currency. When the overseas earnings of 
any country fall short of payments to 
foreigners, the difference must be made 
up through payments of gold or of a 
reserve currency. There has simply not 
been enough gold available to finance 
the balancing payments generated by the 
very heavy flow of trade which now ex- 
ists. The dollar, therefore, has been 
widely used as an alternative means of 
payment. 

The system would be severely dis- 
rupted if the dollar were to lose its status 
as à reserve currency. I cannot say pre- 
cisely what results would follow. The 
risk is great, however, that the resulting 
disruption in established financial ar- 
rangements could lead to a serious de- 
cline in world trade and commerce. In 
turn, this would weaken the economies 
of the United States and the other na- 
tions of the free world and provide fer- 
tile ground for domestic political unrest. 

Unless we adopt the conference report, 
there will be a real threat to the status 
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of the dollar. Our balance of payments 
has been in deficit almost continuously 
since 1950. At first, foreigners were eager 
for more dollars to add to their reserves. 
Now they are beginning to feel that they 
have enough. They are becoming uneasy 
about holding onto more dollars. They 
want proof that the United States is 
willing to take the steps necessary to re- 
store equilibrium to its balance of pay- 
ments. If we reject the conference re- 
port, it will be a symbol in their minds 
of our unwillingness to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of a reserve currency 
nation. 

Foreigners who decide they no longer 
care to hold dollars might try to ex- 
change them for gold. Since there are 
more dollars in foreign hands than can 
be redeemed at the present $35 an ounce 
price, a run on the dollar would be a 
serious matter, and it would be inevita- 
ble. In March, a sudden increase in spec- 
ulation led to a large loss of gold by this 
country and the other nations in the 
so-called gold pool and eventually forced 
a new arrangement in which central 
banks have agreed to buy and sell gold 
at $35 an ounce in transactions with 
other central banks. They have also 
agreed not to buy gold on the private 
market. The gold in private hands now 
exchanges ir. a free market. This so- 
called two-tier system will continue to 
work only if the difference between the 
two prices remains slight. If it widens 
significantly, some countries will be 
tempted to obtain gold from us at the 
$35 an ounce rate and sell it at the 
higher price prevailing in the private 
market. When enough other central 
banks refuse to follow the rules of the 
two-tier system, it will collapse. The re- 
sult will probably be a general loss of 
confidence, particularly in the dollar. 

While it may be true that the existing 
system is not ideal, it is far better to 
preserve it until a better one can be 
devised and installed, than to permit a 
crisis to develop which will bring it 
crashing down around our heads. We 
certainly need time to develop a better 
system and we have no assurance that 
a transition to such system can be made 
once chaos develops. 

The conference report is the single 
most important step we can take to re- 
store price stability in the economy and 
protect the integrity of the dollar. Re- 
ducing the budget deficit to manage- 
able proportions will remove the source 
of much of the inflationary pressure now 
evident and will remove heavy demands 
for Federal borrowing from the domes- 
tic credit picture. This, in turn, will per- 
mit an early reduction in interest rates. 
A reduction in inflationary pressures 
will strengthen our balance of payments 
while the adoption of the conference re- 
port will directly bolster the confidence 
of foreigners who today hold dollars. 

THE CONFERENCE REPORT 

The Senate was aware of the problems 
the country faced when it voted to accept 
this bill originally. The bill as modified 
by the conferees is very close to the ver- 
sion approved by the Senate. I think we 
will agree that the Senate conferees 
were unusually successful in persuading 
the House conferees to accept Senate 
amendments to the original House bill, 
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which was a bill for excise tax extensions 
and speed-up of corporate payments. 
Rarely has the House agreed to the sub- 
stance of so many important Senate 
amendmnets on a revenue bill. 

The details of the conference report 
are contained in a special conference 
committee general explanation of the re- 
port, which was placed in the RECORD 
on June 10 and is available as a sepa- 
rate document. I shall not attempt at 
this time to cover all that is discussed 
there. 

I might add that a copy of that report 
is on every Senator’s desk. I do want to 
point out that the major provisions of 
the bill approved by the Senate are re- 
tained. The provisions of the 10-percent 
surcharge are the same as the provisions 
originally approved by the Senate. The 
same $6 billion expenditure reduction for 
the fiscal year 1969 is included in both 
the conference report and the bill that 
was originally proposed on the floor and 
passed by the Senate. The conference re- 
port also calls for a $10 billion reduction 
in new obligational authority—and, of 
course, both the conference and Senate 
versions of the bill extend the existing 
excise tax rates on automobiles and tele- 
phone service until June 30, 1969. That 
provision has remained unchanged. 

The Senate conferees were forced to 
recede on only five provisions of the Sen- 
ate bill. Perhaps the most important of 
these was the provision for import quotas 
on textiles. The Senate conferees were 
well aware of the importance attached 
to this particular provision sponsored by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. HoLLINGS] and other Sen- 
ators. As I recall the original proposal of 
the Senator from South Carolina was co- 
sponsored by 63 Senators. 

But our efforts failed. The House con- 
ferees refused to accept this provision. 
They insisted they must have an op- 
portunity to review the Nation’s entire 
trade picture and suggestions for its im- 
provement, including the provisions 
which related to textiles and other related 
proposals. The Senate conferees finally 
receded on the issue when we were as- 
sured that the House Ways and Means 
Committee would promptly begin hear- 
tings in which the subject of import 
quotas would be discussed. Such hear- 
ings have been underway since June 4. 
I am sure that the issues raised by the 
Senator from South Carolina will re- 
ceive a thorough, careful hearing by the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

The House conferees also refused to 
accept the provision offered in the Sen- 
ate by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick] regarding the collection of 
debts owed this country by foreign na- 
tions. Eventually a compromise was 
reached, however, in which the Senate 
conferees agreed to recede on condition 
that the Secretary of State and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be required to 
submit a report to Congress on the 
appropriate terms and conditions for 
payment of indebtedness of foreign 
countries to the United States. 

One of the other provisions upon which 
the House conferees insisted that the 
Senate conferees recede was the amend- 
ment offered on the Senate floor by the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
which concerns the tax status of the ad- 
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vertising reyenues of periodicals pub- 
lished by tax-exempt organizations. A 
recent Treasury ruling would make these 
revenues taxable. While this is an issue 
that deserves congressional study, it can 
be considered carefully in the proper 
committees of Congress. 

Finally, the House conferees ad- 
amantly refused to accept the committee 
amendment which would have eliminated 
the prior work requirement as a condi- 
tion for eligibility for AFDC payments 
for dependent children of unemployed 
men. 

The amendments agreed to by the con- 
ferees in the Senate-passed provisions 
can, I believe, be considered relatively 
minor. Many are perfecting amendments 
fully within the intent of the Senate 
provisions. 

Perhaps the most significant compro- 
mise was the one that was reached with 
respect to industrial development bonds. 
It will be remembered that the Senate 
adopted two separate amendments con- 
cerning these bonds, one a committee 
amendment, the other a floor amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr]. These amend- 
ments had the effect of continuing the 
tax exemption for the interest on such 
bonds until January 1, 1969, and then 
terminating the exemption for certain 
classes of these bonds. The conferees 
agreed to continue the exemption for cer- 
tain classes of these bonds. The conferees 
agreed to continue the exemption for all 
such bonds when the issues are $1 million 
or less. This will insure that small com- 
munities can continue to issue exempt 
bonds to encourage industry to locate in 
their jurisdictions. The conferees also 
agreed to continue the tax-exempt 
status of certain limited categories of in- 
dustrial development bonds even where 
the issues exceed $1 million. That is ex- 
plained in detail in the booklet to which 
I earlier referred. 

Additionally, May 1, 1968, was selected 


of this type on the part of those trying 
in ahead of the deadline. Such a 
surge would be particularly disruptive at 
. The conditions under which 


g 
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by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RIBICOr FI. Additional exemptions are 
added for industrial parks, exclusive of 
specific facilities, and for residential real 
property under certain conditions. 

I may add that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRONEY], 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri IMr. 
SymouvcTon] were likewise greatly in- 
terested in this provision, and I think 
the conference agreement on this point 
meets with their approval. 

Unlike the Ribicoff amendment, the 
conference report applies to purchases 
of land as well as to purchases of de- 
preciable property. 

A compromise was also reached with 
respect to the corporate speedup provi- 
sions of the House and Senate bills. Un- 
der that compromise the current $100,- 
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000 exemption for corporate estimated 
tax payments is to be reduced in five 
stages to $5,500, as the Senate bill pro- 
vided. Then the $5,500 exemption is to 
be eliminated over a 5-year period so that 
by 1977 corporations and individuals will 
be on the same current payment basis. 

The conferees agreed to the Senate 
provision offered by the Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. Cartson] extending tax- 
exempt status for certain hospital serv- 
ice organizations, but limited the exemp- 
tion to a joint enterprise which is orga- 
nized and operated solely to perform 
data processing, purchasing, warehous- 
ing, billing and collection, food, indus- 
trial engineering, laboratory, printing, 
communications, or personnel functions 
for hospitals. Purchasing for this pur- 
pose includes the purchasing and dis- 
pensing of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
to member hospitals. 

The conferees amplified the expendi- 
ture control provisions of the Senate bill. 
In addition to the $6 billion expendi- 
ture reduction, the conference report 
also required a $10 billion reduction in 
new obligational authority for fiscal year 
1969. In addition, the President is to sub- 
mit recommendations for $8, billion of 
rescissions in outstanding authority in 
his budget for fiscal year 1970. These 
latter two provisions were reviewed with 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
before they were adopted by the con- 
ferees. The same exemptions from the 
expenditure provisions are included in 
the conference report that were adopted 
by the Senate with one exception. The 
conferees agreed to delete the exception 
provided by the Senate for the TVA. The 
expenditures of the TVA are not as un- 
controllable as those in the other exempt 
categories—Vietnam expenditures, Social 
Security Act payments, interest on the 
debt, and veterans benefits. Any saving 
made by TVA will contribute to the over- 
all reduction goal regardless of how TVA 
is financed. 

Modifications were agreed to in the 
Senate provision imposing a limit on the 
number of Federal employees. Separate 
limitations were provided for full-time 
permanent employees and for part-time 
employees. In the former case, the limit 
was set as the number of employees on 
the Federal payroll on June 30, 1966. The 
number of such employees on that date 
is known, whereas there is some ques- 
tion as to the number that were on the 
rolls on September 20, 1966, the date 
selected by the Senate. No exceptions 
were provided under this provision for 
full-time permanent employees, but the 
Budget Director is given the authority to 
allocate positions as necessary to achieve 
the more efficient operation of the gov- 
ernment. The method for reaching the 
new limit is the same as that adopted in 
the Senate bill, but the rate at which 
that limit will be approached is slower. 
Three out of four positions vacated by 
normal resignations can be filled until the 
limit is reached, under the conference re- 
port, whereas the Senate bill would have 
allowed only two out of four vacancies to 
be filled. 

In the case of part-time employees, 
the limitation is to be the number em- 
ployed in the corresponding month of 
1967, with the exception that up to 70,000 
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temporary employees may be hired un- 
der the program to provide summer em- 
ployment for disadvantaged youth. In 
addition, the conferees expressed the in- 
tent that the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget not reduce the number of 
employees in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion below the June 30, 1966, level. 
With regard to the public welfare 
amendments approved by the Senate, 


all that some of the Senators would have 
liked, it makes a major step in achieving 
F 

The limitation on aid to families with 
dependent children, known as the 
“AFDC freeze,” is postponed for 1 year 
to allow time for effective implementa- 


oe the so-called man-in-the-house 
e. 

We were also able to get the House 
conferees to agree to two other impor- 
tant welfare amendments. The first will 
permit States to pay AFDC to unem- 
ployed fathers during any week they do 
not receive unemployment compensa- 
tion. Present law prohibits payment of 
AFDC anytime during a month in which 
unemployment compensation is paid— 
even though it may only be for the first 
week of the month. The conference 
agreement preserves the main purpose of 


was accepted by the House conferees 

without change. It postpones for 2 years 

a cutoff of Federal funds for Medicaid 

services which would have been provided 

under part B of medicare if the State 

had bought in for eligible persons. 
CONCLUSION 

I have outlined what I believe are the 
more important modifications in the 
Senate bill made by the conferees. ‘These 
modifications do not dilute the basic 
impact of the Senate bill. They do not 
change the fact that the deficit in the 
Federal budget will be reduced to man- 
ageable proportions through a balanced 
program of expenditure reductions and 
a tax increase. 

This report, then, is essentially the 
same as the one the Senate approved by 
& vote of 57 to 31 on April 2. The fac- 
tors which persuaded us that it was 
necessary to pass the bill then have be- 
come even more compelling since that 
time. I urge the Senate to adopt this 
conference report promptly to put the 
world on notice that the United States 
has begun to move in the direction of 
putting its financial house in order. 

Let me add just a few words more on 
the . Related to the financial 
health of this Nation is the physical 
health of its citizens. Illness and the 
consequences of illness are extremely 
costly. The billions of dollars we now 
spend for medicare and medicaid are 
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ample proof of that. The billions of 
dollars in wages and taxes lost because 
of sickness also testify to the need to 
make good medical care more generally 
available in order to prevent that social 
and financial loss through timely treat- 
ment and prevention. 

The heart of the solution to this prob- 
lem is to increase the supply of phy- 
sicians and to generally improve our 
medical schools. The Congress has al- 
ready recognized this in enacting the 
Health Professions Assistance Act and 
related legislation. 

The bill we are now considering could 
cause some reduction in financial aid to 
medical schools—probably in the areas 
involving construction grants and to 
some extent research project grants. But 
we would expect that the administration 
would not make expenditure reductions 
below the amounts appropriated for 
“educational improvement grants” and 
“general research support grants.” In the 
case of medical schools, the amounts in- 
volved for these grant programs total ap- 
proximately $67 million for fiscal 1969. 

Just yesterday, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House approved the 
full amounts requested for the educa- 
tional improvement and general research 
support grants. In their report they ex- 
pressed their serious concern, which we 
share, “about the financial difficulties 
that beset a number of medical and den- 
tal schools.” They stated: 

At a time when the country is faced with 
the prospect of a growing shortage of medi- 
cal and dental personnel and when serious 
efforts are being made to expand educational 
facilities, it would be highly imprudent to 
weaken existing institutions by the with- 
drawal of support on which they are, directly 
or indirectly, partially dependent. 


The House Appropriations Committee 
then reported: 

The committee belicves, therefore, that it 
is not desirable to reduce programs, such as 
the general research support grants, and the 
educational improvement grants under the 
health manpower appropriation, that pro- 
vides some measure of flexible support for 
these schools. 


Some medical schools have indicated 
that they might simply have to stop 
teaching doctors if Federal assistance is 
curtailed. These schools which are pains- 
takingly building up their faculties will 
be able, at least, to hold the line—if 
there is no cut by the administration in 
the amounts appropriated for the gen- 
eral research support and educational 
5 grants. 

e distinguished senior Senator from 
Pi aaa has fought for many years to 
get the assistance needed by our medical 
schools in order for them to turn out 
more and better doctors. We would not 
want to reduce these grant programs 
and, in effect, lose overnight what took 
so long to win. 

Mr. HILL, Mr. President, let me take 
this opportunity to commend the Sen- 
ator from Florida for calling attention 
to the critical financial situation that 
prevails among our schools of medicine 
and dentistry. The University of St. 
Louis, solely for financial reasons, has 
felt compelled to discontinue its dental 
school. The dental school of Loyola Uni- 
versity of New Orleans has been closed, 
but its facilities and faculty will be ab- 
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sorbed by the new dental school of Loui- 
siana State University. Other medical 
and dental schools are considering clos- 
ure and many are in danger of losing 
accreditation. 

The shortage of physicians and den- 
tists are already severe. It is essential 
and urgent, therefore, that a high prior- 
ity be given in 1969 to the funding of 
basic improvement grants, special im- 
provement grants, and general research 
support grants for medical and dental 
schools. 

It is equally urgent that there be no 
cutbacks in the appropriations for con- 
struction assistance for medical and 
dental schools. The facilities of many 
existing schools are so obsolete as to 
pose a threat to accreditation. We need 
many more new schools as well as ex- 
pansions of our existing schools if we 
are to meet the medical and dental needs 
of our country. 

Furthermore, I strongly oppose any re- 
duction in the appropriations for the 
health programs of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. These 
programs are an investment in the 
health, the strength and well-being of 
our couniry. To curtail the investment 
would weaken our Nation and so I oppose 
adoption of the conference report. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report on the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield me 12 
minutes? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware such time as he may 
desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio in the chair). The Sena- 
tor from Delaware is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I strongly urge the Senate to 
adopt the conference report. I do not 
think we have any choice. 

In the past few months we have seen 
the American dollar challenged as never 
before. Our supply of gold in January 
1960 was $19.4 billion. In January 1964 
it had dropped to $15.5 billion. The most 
recent report, dated June 12, shows it 
had dropped to $10.3 billion. 

During that same period our inventory 
of silver dropped from $2.2 billion to 
$303 million in June 1968. 

A further examination of the Treasury 
Department’s report for fiscal 1968, the 
most recent report, shows that up to 
June 12 we spent $27.5 billion more than 
our income. This amount will be reduced 
somewhat by the larger collections on 
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June 15, but that will also be offset by 
the heavy expenditures at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

THE BUDGET DEFICITS 

In the fiscal year 1968, which closes 
at the end of this month, there will be 
a deficit in the Federal budget of roughly 
$25 billion. This follows a period of 7 
consecutive years in which we have had 
deficits, albeit smaller deficits. While we 
can do little to alter the disturbing out- 
come of the fiscal year 1968, we must 
act now to prevent a repetition of this 
dreary record next year. But the harsh 
fact is that if we do not approve this 
bill the deficit in the fiscal year 1969 will 
exceed 1968’s record-breaking level. 

The estimated deficit in the budget for 
1969 in the absence of tax increases or 
expenditure reductions or the continua- 
tion of those excise taxes in the confer- 
ence report is slightly over $28 billion. 
Vietnam costs have already raised this 
$2.6 billion, bringing the total to over 
$30 billion, and who knows how much 
more expenditures will rise in the ab- 
sence of stern fiscal action—and this bill 
admittedly is stern fiscal action. But let 
those who will not take this action be 
prepared to bear the responsibility for 
the havoc which will be wrought upon 
our land if they should represent the 
majority. Failure to act now to prevent 
the Government from incurring another 
large deficit would be an act of fiscal 
irresponsibility and nothing else. In a 
period like this we must all tighten our 
belts to preserve the fiscal welfare of 
our country—and it is the fiscal welfare 
upon which in the last analysis all other 
welfares must depend. Let me also say 
that this belt tightening must be 
shared—not only must the taxpayer 
tighten his belt, but the Government 
must tighten its expenditure belt as well. 

DOMESTIC INFLATION 

I turn now to the danger of domestic 
inflation. 

Our prosperity in recent years has 
been coupled with what we all must rec- 
ognize, whether we like it or not, is a 
wartime, forced-draft economy and ex- 
cessive budget deficits. Given this situa- 
tion, it is no wonder that we have begun 
to feel real pains of inflation, and we will 
feel them still more in the months ahead. 

Last year when the tax surcharge was 
initially considered the evidence avail- 
able indicated that the upward push of 
costs was then the primary source of 
price increases. The situation has 
changed since then, however. Now it is 
clear that the pull of excessive demand is 
the prime source of inflationary pres- 
sures. 

Nearly half of the record $19 billion 
increase in gross national product in the 
first 3 months of this year was attribut- 
able to price increases. Unlike 1966, in- 
creases were not concentrated in selected 
sectors but occurred throughout the 
economy. 

Consumers, who had been saving at 
historically high rates, increased their 
outlays at an annual rate of $17 billion 
in the first quarter. This record increase 
was only made possible by an appreciable 
reduction in their previous rate of sav- 
ings. The savings rate fell, for example, 
from 7.5 percent in the fourth quarter 
of 1967 to 6.6 percent in the first quarter 
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of 1968. As might be expected in a period 
such as this, the demand for automo- 
biles has shown substantial increases in 
this period. Automobile production in the 
first quarter of 1968 is 13 percent over 
the seasonally adjusted level of Novem- 
ber of last year. 

Demand in the other segments of the 
economy also has increased. This is true 
not only of Government purchases at the 
State and local as well as Federal levels 
but also in the case of fixed investment 
by business. Plant and equipment spend- 
ing, for example, was up to an annual 
rate of nearly $65 billion in the first 
quarter of 1968 from a level of slightly 
under $62 billion in 1967. Other evidence 
of demand increases which we can antici- 
pate for the future is suggested by an 
increase of nearly 5 percent in corporate 
profits in the first quarter of the year 
over the fourth quarter. Inventory in- 
creases also have started to occur in re- 
cent months, and once these begin to 
accumulate their impact can be sub- 
stantial. 

What does this prospect of inflationary 
pressure mean? It means that the real 
income of the poor—yes, of the middle 
income class too—and the elderly and 
others forced to live on fixed incomes 
will be down sharply. In effect, if we 
should not impose a tax here there will 
be an inflation tax which will likely be 
far more severe and discriminatory in its 
application. It is important for those ad- 
vocating expanded programs for the poor 
to remember that the poor suffer most 
from this inflation tax and that a more 
realistic treatment of the budget in fact 
means more in terms of real incomes for 
the less fortunate. Inflation also distorts 
investment choices and sows the seeds of 
a future recession. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


The third problem is high interest 
rates. 

Certainly fiscal restraint is called for 
in our financial markets today. Although 
the Federal Reserve has not pursued a 
monetary policy even approaching the 
tightness of the “credit crunch” of 1966, 
nonetheless interest rates have moved up 
to the highest levels in over a hundred 
years. From May 1967 to May 1968, for 
example, interest rates on corporate 
triple-A bonds have gone up a full per- 
centage point from 5% to 6% percent. 

Until recently these high interest rates 
have not been accompanied by a loss of 
funds on the part of mortgage lenders. 
In April and May, however, such losses, 
reminiscent of the experience of 1966, 
began to occur. Interest rates on Federal 
securities, now at a level of 5.90 percent 
for 3- to 5-year issues, are so high that 
savers are tempted to shift funds from 
accounts with savings and loan associa- 
tions to Government bonds. In some 
areas of the country mortgage money is 
available only at rates of 744 percent or 
higher. 

Banker after banker has warned us 
that we face a monetary crisis. In fact, 
the banking community is all but unani- 
mous in favoring this bill. This also is 
almost true of the business community— 
despite their natural distaste for tax in- 
creases. I have seldom if ever seen a bill 
providing for tax increases which com- 
mands the wide business support that 
this bill does. 
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I might also call attention to the fact 
that the stock market, since the prospect 
of the enactment of the bill, has defi- 
nitely turned upward. The analyses are 
in wide agreement that it is the improved 
credit position that this bill will provide 
for the country that accounts for this 
improvement in the market. 

Unless Federal credit demands can be 
reduced the country must face a choice 
between a repetition of the credit crunch 
of 1966 or a further acceleration in the 
rate of inflation—neither of which is a 
tolerable prospect. 

The effects of these high-interest rates 
are severe distortions in the economy 
which will last for many years to come. 
We must not allow these distortions to 
be further accelerated. By distortions I 
refer to the high cost of making invest- 
ments—whether the investments are in 
homes for our younger people just get- 
ting married or whether they be in the 
form of capital goods required for in- 
creased productivity by industry. 

THE OUTFLOW OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 


The fourth problem is worsened in- 
ternational payments. 

The damage, resulting from the fail- 
ure to approve this bill, to the interna- 
tional standing of the dollar might be ir- 
reparable. I never thought I would see 
the day when foreigners refused to ac- 
cept our dollars. Yet that day arrived last 
winter. Fortunately the episode lasted 
only briefly. Decisive action is necessary, 
however, to prevent it from occurring 
again. 

The position of the dollar has declined 
from the peak reached in the early post- 
World War II years, eroded by persistent 
balance-of-payments deficits. The record 
of the last 6 months demonstrates the 
way large budget deficits at a time of full 
employment, by contributing to infla- 
tion, cause a deterioration in the balance 
of payments. Rising prices have made 
imports more attractive and have made 
our exports less attractive. When domes- 
tic demand exceeded domestic supplies 
many disappointed buyers turned to im- 
ports. The result has been a steady de- 
terioration in our traditional surplus of 
exports over imports. In March imports 
actually exceeded exports. In April, al- 
though there was an improvement, on a 
census basis we have only about one- 
half our traditional balance-of-trade 
surplus, a surplus which is needed to 
carry other less favorable factors in our 
balance of payments. If we do not im- 
prove our trade balance a worsened bal- 
ance of payments may be in prospect for 
the future. 

Confidence in the dollar has also been 
weakened, of course, by events in other 
countries. The devaluation of the British 
pound last November was followed by a 
general loss of confidence and a sharp 
increase in the demand for gold. The re- 
sulting crisis led to the adoption of a 
two-tier system under which gold is ex- 
changed between central banks at the 
fixed price of $35 an ounce while the 
price of gold is allowed to find its own 
level in the private market—recent 
price for this free gold seems to range 
between $42 and $45 an ounce. 

The announcement of this new two- 
tier system restored calm to the gold 
markets of Europe, at least for a while. 
The establishment of the system owes 
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much to the hard work and dedication 
of Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Fowler, and to Mr. Martin, Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Both these 
men have worked hard to sustain the 
value of the dollar and preserve the fab- 
ric of international finance. Yet they 
would be the first to affirm that the new 
system will continue to work only if we 
can avoid a further serious loss of con- 
fidence and only if we improve our bal- 
ance of payments. 

I cannot say what the precise results 
would be if confidence in the dollar were 
to be destroyed. The tremendous expan- 
sion in free world trade in the postwar 
period was based upon a financial struc- 
ture in which the dollar was accepted 
as a reserve currency. The destruction of 
this system would surely have grave con- 
sequences for world trade. Even if a 
worldwide recession were avoided, all 
would lose through a general reduction 
in trade and commerce between nations. 

The present crisis in France may 
weaken confidence in the dollar, not 
strengthen it. The chaos in France now 
may shake confidence in all currencies. 
It is more imperative than ever, there- 
fore, that we take a decisive step to con- 
vince the world that the United States 
is able and willing to preserve the value 
of the dollar. 


IMPACT OF THE BILL 


A return to fiscal responsibility is 
necessary through curbs on expenditures 
and an increase in receipts sufficient to 
reduce the budget deficit to manageable 
proportions. A sharp reduction in the 
budget deficit accomplished in the man- 
ner set out in this bill will reduce excess 
domestic demand for goods and services, 
both directly through cuts in Federal 
spending and indirectly through a reduc- 
tion in disposable incomes, and restore a 
proper balance between spending and 
production in the economy. It will also 
relieve pressures in the financial mar- 
kets and promote the early reduction of 
interest rates. Moreover, the action pro- 
vided in this bill will strengthen the posi- 
tion of the dollar. It will convince for- 
eign bankers and other foreigners who 
hold dollars that the United States 
stands ready to adopt the measures 
which are necessary to keep our financial 
House in order. 

A combination of expenditure reduc- 
tions and the tax surcharge will reduce 
the prospective budget deficit in the 
coming fiscal year by an estimated $20 
billion. In 1 year the deficit will decline 
from just under $25 billion to well un- 
der $10 billion—probably closer to $5 
billion—provided expenditures for Viet- 
nam do not increase substantially beyond 
present expectations. This step will be 
sufficient to restrain inflationary pres- 
sures without the risk of recession. Cer- 
tainly, we stand a far better chance of 
avoiding a recession if we take positive 
action to restore balance to the economy 
than if we do nothing to prevent the 
present inflationary boom from proceed- 
ing to a bust. I should make it clear, 
however, that it may take some time 
before the bill has the effect I have sug- 
gested. Therefore, unfortunately there 
may be further price increases before the 
impact of this bill is felt. 

The long delay in the enactment of 
this tax increase—expenditure reduction 
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package has already planted the seeds 
for a recession—a recession which could 
have been either avoided or at least mini- 
mized had the proper fiscal restraint 
been displayed. 

It is unfortunate that we have waited 
as long as we have before taking action 
on this bill. The burdens required by a 
return to fiscal responsibility are dis- 
tributed fairly under this bill. It requires 
the Government whose increased ex- 
penditures are largely responsible for 
the present situation to share equally 
with taxpayers. The $6 billion reduction 
in proposed expenditures for fiscal year 
1969 provided in this conference report 
is in addition to the $4. billion reduction 
carried out in fiscal year 1968 as the re- 
sult of congressional action last fall. To- 
gether, the two expenditure reductions 
are approximately equal to the amount 
of additional tax that will be collected 
under the surcharge. 

EXPENDITURE CONTROL 

It is also appropriate for Congress to 
impose a ceiling on Federal expendi- 
tures. This feature of the bill is not an 
innovation. It is an attempt to meet the 
obligations imposed by the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946—legislation 
which remains in force although it has 
been largely ignored. That leglislation, 
in turn, attempted to reestablish con- 
gressional control over the budget. When 
the Nation was smaller and expenditure 
programs were not as numerous or as 
complex. Congress was able to control 
the overall level of expenditures and to 
relate it closely to tax receipts. This 
ability has been lost. We no longer focus 
on the broad dimensions of the budget 
but only on individual programs. As a 
result, the total of expenditures is gen- 
erally not known until all the individual 
appropriations bills can be added up. 
Taxes then have to be adjusted or addi- 
tional borrowing authority granted to 
meet these expenditures. We must return 
to the practice of first deciding how 
much we can afford to spend and then 
determine how to spend it. This was the 
intent behind the 1946 legislation. This 
bill is a further attempt to move in that 
direction. I hope it will encourage us to 
find more efficient ways to achieve this 
objective in the future. If we do not Con- 
gress will surrender control over the 
broad outlines of the Federal budget. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. President, as the acting minority 
leader, I yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon on the opposite side of the 
conference report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I may ask for an additional 
5 minutes. 

I oppose the bill, because what the 
country needs is a tax reform bill, not a 
tax increase bill. 

It is a sad thing that Congress, having 
the great opportunity that it has had to 
revise and reform the tax structure of 
this country, is proceeding now to en- 
trench the injustices that already exist 
in the very bad tax structure of our 
country. 

It is very difficult to understand, but 
the American people are beginning to 
understand. The American people in 
large numbers know the injustices of the 
bill, and the American people are well 
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aware of the fact that Congress is walk- 
ing out on its responsibility to bring 
proper tax relief to the American people. 

The bill increases taxes on those who 
are already paying taxes and on those 
who are entitled to some relief from the 
taxes they are already paying. What they 
need is a tax reform bill that will bring 
into taxation the minimum of $21 billion 
that is involved in tax escapism in this 
country. 

The bill contains nothing that would 
tax those who are able now, because of 
their vested influence to continue to 
escape the payment of taxes they ought 
to be paying. 

We have been pleading here for the 
last 18 months to increase Federal reve- 
nues through a tax reform bill. How- 
ever, the pressure from the lobbies has 
been able finally to impose this pending 
injustice upon the taxpayers instead. 
They are already paying taxes that are 
too high—and they are too high because 
approximately $21 billion of tax escapism 
is going on. 

The charitable trust is one. The chari- 
table trust has become a tax racket. A 
church or some group qualifying as a 
nonprofit religious group may operate a 
farm implement business, a hotel, a de- 
partment store—you name it. It pays no 
tax on that business, although a com- 
petitor down the street or in the next 
town, in competition with them, who op- 
erates the same type of business, pays 
taxes on it. Give me a reason for it. You 
cannot. 

I am for charity and I am for churches. 
But I am also for the separation of 
church and state. This is one field in 
which we have not separated church and 
state, because when those charitable 
trusts are given this type of tax exemp- 
tion, the American taxpayer generally is 
paying for that church and its program 
in large measure. 

We ought to do something to require 
the payment of millions and millions of 
dollars in taxes which is being avoided 
by the oil industry of the country—one 
of the most powerful lobbies in the Re- 
public. We ought at least to reduce the 
27.5 percent depletion allowance. It 
ought to be entirely eliminated. There 
is not the slightest justification for this 
kind of favoritism being given the oil 
industry of the country—and that in- 
cludes the Texas oil wells as well as oil 
wells in other parts of the country. They 
all ought to be brought under a tax 
structure in which they would pay their 
fair burden. That also includes the issue 
of vertical monopoly development in this 
country and the need for reform in the 
capital gains tax. 

Why did this Senate not come to grips 
with the tax-escapism that is involved 
now under the system of capital gains 
and vertical monopoly development in 
this country? 

That is why the farmers of the coun- 
try are greatly concerned with what is 
happening in America agriculture. Lis- 
ten to the American farmers. We will 
listen to them this fall, I say to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues, because once again we 
are walking into a reactionary Republi- 
can trap in regard to this bill. 

The great Republican financial lobby 
houses of this country are strong for 
this bill. The stock market is waiting, 
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mouth watering, for this bill to be 
passed. The banking houses are waiting, 
their mouths watering for the economic 
killing they are going to make as the 
result of this unfair tax bill. 

What we ought to give the American 
farmers and the American taxpayers 
generally is a tax reform bill. The Amer- 
ican farmers know what the vertical 
monopoly development is doing today to 
American agriculture. 

That is one of the reasons—only one— 
for the great migration of farmers to the 
urban centers. That is why the evidence 
before us shows that within 10 years 
there will be more teachers in this coun- 
try—although there will not be enough— 
than family farmers. 

The vertical monopoly approach has 
already taken over the poultry industry, 
has almost taken over the production 
of hogs, and within 10 years or less will 
take over the production of beef. Of 
course, many tax gimmicks in regard to 
the vertical monopoly approach are 
working to the advantage of these in- 
creasing, powerful monopolies in this 
country and to the disadvantage of those 
who really believe in a free enterprise 
system 


I would be less than honest if I did 
not let the Recorp show my great disap- 
pointment as to what has happened to 
many liberals in Congress in regard to 
this tax bill. They have been sucked in 
again because of the great wave of prop- 
aganda that has engulfed the country 
that the bill is necessary for inflation 
control. 

A bill of this type will not do much to 
check inflation. We will not check infla- 
tion in this country until we return to 
producing goods that create wealth, and 
we are not doing so at the present time. 
We are producing goods that destroy 
wealth as well as destroy lives. We can- 
not escape this wrong economic policy 
in this country by this unsound bill. It 
will prove in fact not to be an inflation 
control bill at all. 

We have already slaughtered more 
than 25,000 American boys in a war in 
which we should not be involved at all. 
As a result of this war, we are seeing the 
military-industrial complex take over 
more and more the economy of the coun- 
try. But millions of American people are 
beginning to get wise, and they are al- 
ready beginning to register their wisdom 
at the ballot boxes of the country. And 
millions more will do so come November, 
Mr. President, because the American peo- 
ple are not going to tolerate any longer— 
and should not—the taking over of the 
economy of this country by the military- 
industrial complex that has come to de- 
termine so many of the policies of the 
Republic. 

WILL TAX BOOST HELP HOMEBUILDINGS? 

Mr. President, I doubt the bill will have 
much effect on inflation. I know the 
propaganda, I am getting the wires and 
the letters in my office, too, from some of 
the organizations interested in housing, 
from the bankers, and from the building 
and loan associations: “Vote for the bill, 
because it will help us with housing.” 

What do they mean? They mean they 
hope it will curb interest rates and price 
increases. But it is equally likely that 
prices will continue to go up. At best in- 
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terest rates may level off. But nothing in 
the bill will lower interest rates. 

We also need a reform bill that will do 
something about lowering the interest 
rates, not letting them continue to go 
sky high. 

My. President, the savings institutions, 
the home construction industry, and 
building materials industry, chiefly lum- 
ber, have written me often and at length 
in support of this conference report. They 
favor it in a belief, which I think is a 
mistaken belief, that it will reduce in- 
terest rates and enable the home con- 
struction industry to revive. 

So long as the war in Vietnam con- 
tinues, with its budget of $30 billion plus, 
I see no real prospect that interest rates 
will come down. In fact, I have heard lit- 
tle evidence that they will come down. 
What is hoped for is that they will not 
go higher. 

But what of the buyer's end of the sit- 
uation? The whole purpose of the tax in- 
crease is to sop up consumer spending 
to curb inflation. The theory is to take 
the money in taxes so it will not be spent 
in the marketplace and bid up prices. 

If the tax increase succeeds in having 
this result, I do not see how it can help 
but reduce the disposable income that 
the average family will have to put into 
buying a new home. 

The best I can see coming from the 
program is a leveling off of interest rates 
and a reduction in disposable income. 
That does not spell a spurt in home build- 
ing to me. And both of these results may 
well be pure wishful thinking. 

Let me say to the lumber industry of 
my State, which this morning thinks it 
wants this bill, that this legislation may 
just as likely have a detrimental effect 
on the lumber industry. 

IMPACT ON DOMESTIC BUDGET 


What of the other part of this pack- 
age—the $6 billion budget cut? It will 
sacrifice general welfare programs. Some 
noises are being made by the adminis- 
tration that some of the money will come 
out of military expenditures. Let them 
particularize it. We do not have the 
slightest justification for passing the bill 
today until we, Congress—for we raise 
the funds, appropriate the money, au- 
thorize the expenditures, and have the 
responsibility of passing the tax legisla- 
tion—tell the American people in ad- 
vance where every dollar of that $6 bil- 
lion cut will come from. 

We should stop passing the buck to the 
President. That is all the two commit- 
tees have done thus far. They have not 
earmarked anything. It is not good poli- 
tics to earmark it. The election is too 
close. I do not know whom they think 
they are kidding, but they are not kidding 
the senior Senator from Oregon and mil- 
lions of American taxpayers. Millions of 
American taxpayers are entitled to have 
Congress tell them exactly where the 
money will come from for the $6 billion 
cut. 

I speak as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Education. I know where a lot 
of the money will come from. It will 
come by way of budget cuts that will in- 
jure the kids of America, as they are de- 
nied the opportunity to which they are 
entitled—to develop to the maximum 
extent their intellectual potential, which 
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is the greatest security weapon this.coun- 
try has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. ; 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. A great deal of the money 
will come from general welfare needs; 
and for much of the money that it is 
believed will be saved out of the $6 bil- 
lion, much more will be paid, because 
there will be great internal trouble 
throughout the country. Millions of peo- 
ple are not going to stand by and let 
Congress inyoke this type of injustice 
upon them. They are not going to stand 
by and let Congress slash these domestic 
programs so the country can send more 
and more boys to be slaughtered in South 
Vietnam, in a completely unjustified, im- 
moral, and illegal war. That is why the 
Republic is split; and the Republic will 
not be united by this type of injustice. 

I do not intend to pull in my flag 1 
inch just because I am a candidate for 
Office. I just came through a tough pri- 
mary, as everyone knows. My foreign pol- 
icy did not make it tough. What made it 
tough was that I lost many labor votes 
because I do not yield to labor when it 
is wrong. I stood up for what I knew the 
facts were in regard to the two great 
cases—the railroad case and the airline 
case—and won the disapproval of cer- 
tain segments of American labor. I do 
not intend to pull in my flag on foreign 
policy, on labor policy, or on any other 
policy that I know is supported by the 
facts. 

The American people are making clear 
to Congress—and Congress should read 
their handwriting before it is too late, 
and it is large on the blackboard of 
American public opinion—that if Con- 
gress continues this type of injustice and 
goes forward with the cuts that will be 
made from general welfare, from educa- 
tion, from poverty, from the model cities 
program, from public works, and from 
all the things that are necessary to give 
economic protection to the masses of the 
people, the people will hold Members of 
Congress to an accounting—and they 
should. 

Mr. President, I say to the lobbyists 
who are urging me this morning—with 
the large pack of wires I have—that the 
bill has something to do with housing: 
You will build fewer houses when this 
budget cut is passed. I say to the build- 
ing and loan associations, I say to the 
housing groups You will build fewer 
houses after this bill is passed than you 
are building now. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota in just 
@ moment. 

TAX INCREASE A BOON ONLY TO MILITARY 
ESTABLISHMENT 

The lasi thing I wish to say is that 
the place to check a growing monster in 
this Republic that threatens our whole 
economic and political system is the 
American military, and I am speaking of 
its policymakers at the Pentagon Build- 
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ing and its counterparts in the State 
Department. It is most dangerous for us 
in the Republic. 

This tax increase will perpetuate the 
unreal and artificial military and politi- 
cal policy we are pursuing in Europe. 
Twenty years after the end of a war in 
which we affirmed that we had no am- 
bition to hold conquered territory, the 
U.S. military still sits atop Western Eu- 
rope. We say we are there to protect our 
friends. We say our friends want us 
there. If they do, it is only because we 
are spending our money and using our 
manpower in place of their own. Iam not 
impressed by arguments that if the 
United States did not dominate Europe 
militarily, Germany would become its 
principal defender with some insidious 
implication that this means a revival of 
German imperialism. 

Isay that we cannot anticipate history. 
We cannot figure all the angles years in 
the future and try to prevent the hypo- 
thetical from happening without a tre- 
mendous, wasteful expenditure of money 
and people. 

Germany is a big, wealthy, modern na- 
tion. It has a lot to defend and a lot to 
use in its own defense. Why should the 
United States provide its defense? It is 
a ridiculous policy. 

But it will be perpetuated just as long 
as we continue to furnish the money to 
continue it. We will continue to have 
men not only in Germany, but in Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, Italy, Spain, Tur- 
key, and Scandinavia, as part of this 
great military complex. We will continue 
to spend over 82½ billion on it, we will 
continue to lose out on our balance of 
payments with Europe. Remember that 
there are no offset arrangements that 
reimburse the American taxpayer for 
keeping those men there. Some of the 
dollars spent in Germany are frozen 
through German purchase into US. 
bonds, but that only means they cannot 
be exchanged for gold. The talk about 
“offset arrangements” has misled too 
many Americans into thinking Germany 
repays us for the cost of those U.S. sol- 
diers, and this is not the case at all. In 
fact, we will pay Germany interest on 
the bonds she has purchased, so it will 
cost the United States more than just the 
cost of the soldiers. 

The burden of the Military Establish- 
ment on the backs of the American peo- 
ple has to be lightened. The 10 percent 
surtax will increase it, and it will assure 
the perpetuation of the antiquated but 
ingrained policies of the Pentagon that 
are costing us so dearly. 

What we must do is to serve notice 
that we are going to stop the present 
spending of $77 billion in a military de- 
fense budget. In a few weeks it will be 
$83 billion. 

One year from today, remember the 
prediction of the senior Senator from 
Oregon as I give it to the Senate now: 
If we do not change our present foreign 
policy, we will be spending over $100 
billion for a defense budget. We could 
take the $6 billion budget cut out of the 
military budget without missing it, in- 
stead of taking it out of the general 
welfare of the American people in rela- 
tion to their economic interests at home. 

We have to serve notice that we are 
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going to draw back. We have to serve 
notice that more and more people are 
getting wise to the unsoundness of the 
American position in Paris, for what is 
our position in Paris when all the seman- 
tics are eliminated from it? 

We say to the North Vietnamese: We 
will stop bombing if you will stop infil- 
trating.” What does that add up to? It 
adds up to: “You leave to our tender 
mercy the Vietcong and we will stop our 
bombing.” Of course they are not going 
to do it. Why should they? Why should 
they withdraw forces unless we do? 

We talk about infiltration by them. We 
have more than one-half million men in 
Vietnam and we do not have the slight- 
est justification under international law, 
including the Geneva convention, to have 
a single soldier over there. General 
Shoup is quite right when he says that 
the whole area is not worth the life of 
a single American. It never has been, yet 
we have sacrificed, according to this 
morning’s newspapers, 25,000 precious 
American lives in a war in which the 
slaughtering of not a single one can 
be justified. 

We have to serve notice on the world 
that we are falling back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. We have to serve notice 
on the world that we are falling back to 
the lines of defense that General Gavin, 
General Ridgway, and others have told 
us we can hold, and not escalate. It is 
our escalation that is killing the boys. 

I say to the Senate, because it is perti- 
nent to the bill, that the American people 
are crying out to Congress to stop 
the killing of our boys. The killing in 
South Vietnam cannot be justified. It 
cannot be justified until there is a 
declaration of war, and even then it 
could not be justified because a decla- 
ration of war would not be justified. 
There is not the slightest justification 
for killing a single man unless it is justi- 
fied by a declaration of war. Then, at 
least, we would be back inside the frame- 
work of both our Constitution and inter- 
national law. However, the facts never 
have justified our becoming involved in 
the civil war in Vietnam. I think one of 
the reasons a war message has never been 
sent to the Congress is because it has 
always been recognized that we have had 
no justification for making war in South- 
east Asia. 

I close by saying that this measure 
should be a tax reform bill, but it is not. 
Until I am given a tax reform bill, I shall 
vote against this bill. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I had 
asked the Senator to yield to me for the 
purpose of commending him for the re- 
marks he made on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this morning. I did not hear the 
Senator’s entire speech, but what I did 
hear meets with my strong approval. It 
does not surprise me at all that the voters 
of Oregon have again renominated him. 

This is as good a time as any to re- 
mind the Senate that the Senator from 
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Oregon more than any other Member of 
this body first stood up clearly and 
courageously on the issue of Vietnam. 

I have a high regard for the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], who has been widely hailed as the 
Member of the Senate who pioneered 
on the issue of Vietnam, but it really was 
the senior Senator from Oregon, as 
every Senator knows, who walked alone 
on this issue when it was much harder to 
do so than it is today. 

He has been right on that issue as he 
is right on the tax and budget issue to- 
day. I commend the Senator on both 
positions and expect to stand with him. 

As I came into the Chamber, I heard 
the Senator discussing problems of 
American agriculture as it relates to the 
tax proposal before us. I am sure he 
is aware that perhaps as much as $400 
million in tax revenues are now escaping 
us and going into the pockets of people 
and corporations in agriculture, not for 
the purpose of producing food, not even 
for the purpose of farming primarily, 
but for the purpose of using that indus- 
try as a tax dodge. They are making in- 
come on nonfarm operations and are 
using agriculture as a means of reducing 
taxable income. 

Out of all of the 17,578 farm corpora- 
tion tax returns in the 1964-65 fiscal 
year, for example, only 9,244 had tax- 
able income. They wound up with only 
$199 million of income subject to tax 
out of $4.3 billion gross receipts. They 
owed $74 million of income tax for the 
year but they took about $5 million in- 
vestment and foreign tax credits. So they 
finally paid Uncle Sam as corporation in- 
come tax about 1% percent of the $4.3 
billion they grossed. 

Out of 3 million farm income tax re- 
turns in 1965, there were 680,000 or 22 
percent filed by people who deducted 
farm losses from nonfarm income and 
still had some income tax to pay on their 
nonfarm income. That included 86 per- 
cent of all persons who paid on $1 mil- 
lion income or more, 84 percent of those 
who had $500,000 to $1,500,000 income, 
and 73 percent of those with $100,000 
to $500,000 income. 

We have obtained some other new 
data on the extent to which individual 
income taxpayers—individuals as con- 
trasted with corporations—avoid high 
income tax rates by establishing farm 
losses which are later recaptured as 
capital gains. Senator METCALF late last 
year called attention to the fact that 
381,000 residents of our 85 biggest cities 
filed farm returns in 1965. Those figures 
showed that “farmers” in Los Angeles, 
claimed $42 million more in losses than 
profits from farming, while the farm- 
ers” in nearby Anaheim said they lost 
$6 million on farms. 

The “farmers” in Dallas, Tex., claimed 
$10 million net farm loss, Houston 
“farmers” lost another $20 million, Fort 
Worth $5 million, and San Antonio $5 
million. 

The “farmers” who dwell here in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul, possibly because 
they own fewer oil wells, only claimed 
$0.5 million more in farm losses than 
profits. 

In 35 of those 85 biggest cities, and in 
the entire States of California, Louisi- 
ana and Nevada, the farm loss claims 
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exceeded farm income reported. The 
Department of Agriculture says that net 
farm income in California was $896 mil- 
lion in 1965, but taxpayers in the State 
reported to the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice that they lost $6 million more than 
they made. 

This can only mean that a lot of high 
income urban residents were in the busi- 
ness of farming to convert ordinary in- 
come, taxable up to 70 percent into capi- 
tal gains, taxable at a maximum of 25 
percent. Well-to-do urban residents who 
make a good deal more on tax avoidance 
than a farmer can make from produc- 
tion amount to subsidized, unfair com- 
petitors for bona fide farmers. They are 
little concerned about the price depress- 
ing effect of their production. They can 
pay much higher prices for land, 
“double-cropping” it as they do, than 
the farmer who must make his living 
only from his produce. 

The Internal Revenue Service recently 
supplied me with a new table which is 
intended to indicate the total amount of 
farm losses before claimed by nonfarm- 
ers to offset nonfarm income. It shows 
that 661,000 taxpayers in 1964 deducted 
$1,016,000,000 from nonfarm incomes, 
and that 680,000 in 1966 deducted $1,- 
036,000,000, and still had nonfarm in- 
come left over on which taxes were due. 
We do not know how many nonfarmers 
hid all their nonfarm income with farm 
losses, paying no taxes at all. Available 
statistics on such returns include both 
farmers and nonfarmers, if a return was 
filed at all. We do know that persons in 
the higher income brackets were claim- 
ing the largest farm losses. In 1964 there 
were 76 individuals with incomes over 
$1 million who claimed $414 million in 
farm losses, or nearly $60,000 each on 
an average. They would have had a tax 
savings of about $40,000 each, which 
would be a mighty good living by itself 
for any of us at this convention. 

I hope we can make progress in that 
area before we approve another unjust 
tax increase, and will close that loop- 
hole and other loopholes which the 
Senator has referred to this morning. 

I did not rise for the purpose of mak- 
ing a speech of my own, but to commend 
the Senator from Oregon, who has been 
so right on these issues and other issues. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from South Dakota 
very much. He is generous and kind. He 
has been one of my teachers in the Sen- 
ate in regard to foreign policy. He de- 
serves a great deal of credit for his 
courage in standing up and speaking with 
regard to our foreign policy for as long 
a time as he has. I appreciate being 
associated with him again this morning 
in opposition to this bill. He has already 
expressed his reasons for opposition to 
the bill, and I share his views. I thank 
him for his contribution. 

With respect to the cutting of the mili- 
tary budget, I wish to add that I am one 
of the cosponsors of the majority lead- 
er's proposal to bring four of the six 
American divisions home from Germany. 
We cannot possibly justify maintaining 
six divisions there. We cannot justify 
having more than two divisions there. 
The Senate has heard me say many times 
that we are the only country which has 
ever fulfilled its manpower commitments 
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under NATO. Most other countries have 
not gotten above 50 percent of their 
manpower commitments under NATO. 
We have been taken for an economic ride 
under NATO. I am for NATO. I was one 
of the fioor leaders who helped to bring 
it through the Senate in 1949, but times 
do change. 

England has not met her commitment. 
France has practically stepped out en- 
tirely. Italy comes nowhere near filling 
her commitment; and not even Canada, 
to the north of us, fulfills its commit- 
ment. 

Here is a chance to save hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of dollars. That is 
where some of this $6 billion should be 
saved. Tell me why I should vote for 
hundreds of millions of dollars of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money for American 
military aid in Africa, where the per 
capita income of most of the people is 
less than $100 a year. We are sending 
them bullets when we should be sending 
them bread and literacy. Bread and lit- 
eracy will not only make them free in a 
course of time but also will get us out 
of supporting dictatorships, military 
juntas, and tyrants, for which our money 
is being used around the world in the 
form of military aid. And we call our- 
selves a democracy. What hypocrisy. So 
much of our action in foreign policy is 
anything but supporting freedom. We 
support tyranny when we support the 
group in South Vietnam that we are 
maintaining and for whom we are sacri- 
ficing the lives of American boys. Most 
of them are former officers in the French 
military establishment. We can make 
some savings there. Also, we could save 
hundreds of millions of dollars in Africa. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
American Republics Affairs, I have been 
more successful in that area because my 
subcommittee has been with me in an 
overwhelming majority, and we have cut 
back on military aid to Latin America— 
not enough, let me say, but cutbacks were 
adopted by the Senate, only to be rejected 
by the House. 

What we are doing in many Latin 
American countries is trampling freedom 
underfoot because of U.S. military aid. 

Tell me why I should vote millions of 
dollars of military aid to a South Ameri- 
can dictatorship. 

We should send to South America, in- 
stead, bread and literacy, not bullets. The 
principal purpose of the Alliance for 
Progress is to do something to help 
South America economically. That is 
what will make them free. Until we do 
that, I shall continue to vote against the 
foreign aid bill. 

We again have an administration pro- 
posal for approximately $3 billion of for- 
eign aid. I shall vote against the whole 
package because it is so wrong in regard 
to its objective. But we cannot possibly 
justify more than $1 billion at this time 
of crisis. 

We should tell the rest of the world 
that we are going to suspend foreign aid 
and let some other countries come in and 
help for a change. That would be quite 
novel, of course. But until we get out of 
our fiscal crisis and our foreign policy 
crisis which confront us today, we should 
do just that. 

Now let me talk about the permanent 
military bases we are building. I know 
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that this is “hush-hush” stuff. Do not 
forget that the administration keeps tell- 
ing the American people, from coast to 
coast, and on one television network 
after another, that America seeks no 
permanent military installations. We 
have all heard it. Some people are kind 
enough to call it softly a “credibility gap.” 
The representation that we seek no per- 
manent military bases has no relation to 
the facts, because we are building perma- 
nent American military bases. We have 
plans to spend billions of dollars more, 
as the military-industrial complex makes 
more progress in building an American 
military lifeline around the world. We 
are seeking to set ourselves up on a uni- 
lateral basis as the military policeman 
of the world. We are not going to be al- 
lowed to do that by the nations of the 
world. 

Mr. President, the politicians do not 
seem to think in terms of the next cen- 
tury, but about what is going to happen 
at the next election. That is what most 
of them are thinking about now, so they 
think this bill is a good political policy. 
But wait until the taxpayers catch up 
with them. Let me say to my friends on 
this side of the aisle—and I never advise 
the other side of the aisle—I would be 
the last one to do that—this bill is a 
great political mistake as well as a great 
tax mistake. Wait until the taxpayers 
catch up, when they realize what we will 
be doing to them. The taxpayers want 
cuts made in foreign expenditures and 
cuts in military spending. They want us 
to get out of the war. If we did not need 
these cuts, we would not need a tax bill 
at all; we would be talking about a tax 
reduction bill. 

No, Mr. President, what we have to 
do is to produce more goods which create 
wealth. We have to stop wasting the 
largess of the Republic in an unconsti- 
tutional and immoral war in Vietnam. 
It is a war which endangers us to greater 
escalation until we finally get into the 
total holocaust itself, beginning with a 
war with China. 

For these reasons, I shall oppose the 
bill. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Witu1aMs] for allowing 
me to make this summary of my objec- 
tions to the conference report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield 10 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
at the outset, I congratulate and com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] on the mag- 
nificent statement he has just made on 
the great need for tax reform in this 
country. That is what we should be deal- 
ing with today instead of the conference 
report which has come over to us. 

I associate myself with his views and 
say, regretfully, I am sorry more Sena- 
tors were not in the Chamber to be priv- 
ileged to hear them. I was much im- 
pressed by everything the Senator said. 

Mr. President, in 1949, just about 19 
years ago, it was my honor to be elected 
by my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a member of the Ways and 
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Means Committee. I served as a member 
during the time following that, when 
the citizens of Ohio were good enough 
to afford me the opportunity and the 
privilege to be a Member of the House 
of Representatives as Congressman at 
Large from Ohio. 

I dealt constantly with tax problems 
during that period of time. It was then 
that I learned in depth of the tax loop- 
holes which should have been eradicated 
at that time, but now, almost 20 years 
later, are still in existence. Unfortunately, 
some of the wealthiest people in America 
are paying no income taxes whatever be- 
cause they take advantage of these tax 
loopholes, including the notorious 27% 
percent depletion allowance for oil and 
gas production. In 1965 there were 624 
taxpayers with incomes of $1 million a 
year or more who through tax loopholes 
reduced their effective income tax rate 
from 70 percent to 44 percent. Even more 
outrageous, there were 35 Americans with 
incomes exceeding $500,000 who paid no 
income taxes at all. At the same time 
the ordinary men and women of Amer- 
ica are being heavily overburdened. 

We should abolish the atrocious oil and 
gas depletion allowance of 27% percent 
for oil-producing companies of this Na- 
tion. We should close all tax loopholes 
which favor the few at the expense of the 
many. Of course, we should have real tax 
reform before we proceed to add a 10- 
percent income tax surcharge on already 
heavily taxed Americans. 

It is most unfortunate that taxpayers, 
already heavily overburdened, must now 
have this additional 10-percent surtax 
added to that burden carried by individ- 
uals and corporations, if the conference 
report is adopted by the Senate today. 
Our corporations and individual men and 
women taxpayers of America, those par- 
ticularly who are not in the extreme top 
brackets and who have not availed them- 
selves over the years of the tax loop- 
holes, are truly heavily overburdened. 
Now, this added demand is made on them 
entirely due to the fact that this admin- 
istration has unwisely involved the 
United States in a civil war in Vietnam. 

With respect to the tremendous cost in 
money resulting from an all-out Amer- 
ican air and ground war in Vietnam, from 
the time President Johnson took office in 
November 1963 to the present time, it has 
cost our taxpayers approximately $110 
billion. 

Mr. President, last year nearly $7 bil- 
lion of taxpayers’ money was spent for 
munitions alone—blown up into smoke, 
of course—because of our involvement in 


an immoral, illegal, and stupid war. I 


say “stupid” because it is the gravest mis- 
take any President has made. It is stupid, 
folly, that we are involved in the civil 
war in Vietnam. 

At the present time the cost in dollars 
alone is approximately $2.6 billion every 
month. That cost is increasing. 

In addition thousands of young Ameri- 
cans have been killed in combat. Those 
are priceless lives. As you know, Mr. 
President, every community in Ohio has 
been afflicted with losses. Just yesterday 
I signed my name to 26 letters of sym- 
pathy and regret that went out to young 
widows and fathers and mothers of the 
finest young men in Ohio who were killed 
in combat in South Vietnam. 
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The Defense Department admits that 
more than 25,000 men have been killed in 
combat there. What the Defense Depart- 
ment does not tell the American people 
so readily is that of the some 150,000 who 
have been wounded in combat, 3 percent 
have eventually died. What the Defense 
Department does not tell the people of 
the United States—and the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon referred to it as the 
credibility gap in the Pentagon, and he 
said it could be called worse names than 
that—is that there is a category the 
Pentagon has of “Accidents and Inci- 
dents“ men killed and injured, for ex- 
ample, when helicopters collide in the 
combat zone or when a truck is over- 
turned outside the immediate combat 
zone. The present Presiding Officer 
knows, and those of us who served in 
combat in World War II know, these 
should be regarded as combat casualties. 

To return to the dollar cost, in addi- 
tion to the 10- percent surtax that is to 
be added to existing taxes instead of 
having tax reform and eliminating some 
of the most atrocious taxes—we in the 
Congress are urgently requested by the 
President to extend and continue abom- 
inable excise taxes, such as taxes on tel- 
ephone bills and air travel, and other ex- 
cise or sales taxes, which, all of us know, 
very unfortunately burden those who 
have the least. They are regressive in 
their character. 

At this time, in addition to the tragedy 
of the deaths and wounding of so many 
American youngsters in Vietnam, and at 
a time when more than $2.6 billion is 
being spent every month in the Vietnam 
war, we should be working on tax reform 
to tax fairly and equitably all Americans, 
instead of being brought here today and 
requested to pass this conference report 
to support this most unpopular war. In- 
stead of voting on a tax increase on indi- 
vidual taxpayers and on corporations, 
we should be working on an excess profits 
tax bill to recover for taxpayers the bil- 
lions of dollars in excess profits with 
which some war profiteers are fattening 
their incomes. There were excess profits 
taxes in World War II and during the 
Korean war, and as a result billions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money was saved, 
as much as $10 billion in a single year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I yield 5 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, incidentally, the war in 
which we are now engaged in South Viet- 
nam is an involvement in an ugly civil 
war. There can be no question about it. I 
interviewed General Westmoreland on 
two occasions, in October 1965, and in 
January of this year. He may have for- 
gotten what he told me in 1965, but I re- 
minded him in January 1968. I said, “You 
told me in October 1965, that the bulk of 
the VC fighting us in the Mekong 
Delta”—which is south and west of 
Saigon—‘‘were born and raised in South 
Vietnam, most of them in the Mekong 
Delta, and your top deputy, General Stil- 
well, stated to me that 80 percent of the 
VC fighting us in Vietnam were born and 
reared in South Vietnam.” I said “Gen- 
eral Westmoreland, I remember those 
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statements. I said to your deputy, ‘Well, 
then, we are involved in a civil war over 
there.’ He said, ‘Well, it could be called 
that'.“ I said, “Of course I call it that, 
and any sensible person calls it that.” 

Mr. President, next Sunday, this Amer- 
ican ground war in South Vietnam and 
American air war over the temporary 
demarcation line over what is North 
Vietnam, will become the longest war 
that the United States has ever engaged 
in—6 years, 6 months, and 1 day. It will 
then be a longer war than was our War 
for Independence, which lasted 6 years 
and 6 months; longer than the 2 years 
and 6 months of the War of 1812; longer 
than the 4 years of the War Between the 
States; longer than the 1 year and 7 
months of World War I; longer than 
the 3 years and 9 months of World War 
II: longer than the 3 years and 1 month 
of the Korean war. 

The war we are engaged in in South- 
east Asia continues to erode the very 
moral fiber of the Nation. It is blocking 
an attack on social problems at home, 
which have reached the point of disaster, 
because of our neglect of them. The 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
referred to that in detail. I support every 
statement he made. This war that Presi- 
dent Johnson involved us in because 
he gave in, in a servile manner, to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and to the indus- 
trial-military complex that President 
Eisenhower warned against in his final 
statement to the American people, has 
demoralized our politics and has de- 
ranged our daily lives. It is setting Amer- 
ican against American. It is encouraging 
the violence that now seems to pervade 
our society. It is inevitably leading to a 
pocket-picking inflation. It is undermin- 
ing the United States dollar abroad as 
it is leading toward uncontrolled infla- 
tion at home and higher and higher in- 
terest rates. It is strengthening Commu- 
nist countries which have been torn and 
weakened by internal conflicts. It is un- 
dermining our influence in other vital 
areas of the world. It is pushing us ever 
closer to world war III and a nuclear 
holocaust. 

Mr. President, Defense Department 
officials have announced that as of June 
15, 24,364 Americans have been killed in 
combat and 150,243 wounded in combat. 
This total of 174,607 American casualties 
exceeds the total French casualties 
killed and wounded in combat in the 
entire Indochinese war for liberation 
which the French finally lost to the Viet- 
minh, now called Vietcong. Historians 
list the total French losses during 744 
years of combat seeking to reestablish 
their lush Indochinese empire at 172,708. 

Unfortunately for us Americans, the 
Pentagon is not truthful in its casualty 
reports. The Defense Department credi- 
bility gap is deep and wide. These figures 
of killed in combat do not include the 
thousands of Americans who died of 
wounds. In addition, some thousands 
have been killed in what the Pentagon 
terms “accidents” or incidents.“ Also, 
myst unfortunately, disease has taken its 
toll. Thousands of GIs have been 
afflicted with malaria in a virulent form. 
Some will suffer recurrences of this as 
long as they live. In addition, men of our 
Armed Forces have died from hepatitis, 
bubonic plague, and various jungle dis- 
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eases. All of this in an undeclared war in 
South Vietnam—a small faraway coun- 
try of no strategic or economic impor- 
tance whatever to the defense of the 
United States. 

Now, since the successful VC Tet offen- 
sive the VC or forces of the National Lib- 
eration Front have been hurling mortar 
shells into Saigon intermittently day and 
night. The tempo of these attacks has 
increased in recent weeks. In our retalia- 
tion from bombers and helicopters not 
only have many civilians lost their lives 
but whole city blocks in densely popu- 
lated slum areas including Cholon, the 
closely built and densely populated 
Chinese slum district of Saigon, have 
been hard hit. Entire city blocks have 
been utterly destroyed. In 1 month, from 
May 16 to June 15, 130,000 Saigon civil- 
ians either lost their homes or fied from 
Saigon. On a typical night, June 7, 25 
men, women, and children were killed, 
and 27 homes were destroyed. By these 
attacks, the VC have brought about a 
record desertion from the armed forces 
of South Vietnam stationed in Saigon. 
More than 15,000 deserted in one 30-day 
period, presumably returning to their 
hamlets. All or nearly all of these mem- 
bers of the so-called friendly forces of 
South Vietnam carried with them their 
rifles and ammunition. How many joined 
the VC or turned their guns over to the 
VC, no one knows. 

It speaks ill of the generals command- 
ing thousands of American soldiers sta- 
tioned in and about Saigon that we have 
remained on the defensive instead of en- 
gaging in bold offensive action to drive 
away the VC and thereby put an end 
to the mortar fire on targets within Sai- 
gon. The forces of the National Libera- 
tion Front, or VC, have cared for thou- 
sands of additional refugees whose homes 
have been destroyed or who have fled 
from the combat area. These uphappy 
people, if considered friendly to the 
Americans months ago, no doubt think 
only of fleeing to some place where they 
may live in peace or join with the VC and 
further demonstrate enmity toward 
Americans. A final result detrimental to 
the United States is that in the various 
Asiatic capitals, Tokyo for example, 
where there are anti-American riots, the 
Saigon street fighting adds further em- 
phasis to the fact that there is a civil 
war raging in South Vietnam and that 
we are fighting on the losing side. 

Let us hope that the negotiations now 
limping on in Paris will soon give signs 
of leading toward a cease-fire and an 
armistice and an end to the bloodshed in 
Vietnam. However, we cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that the war in Viet- 
nam continues in its ferocity with its 
continuing horrendous toll of human life 
and material resources and its brutaliz- 
ing effect on us as a nation. 

Mr. President, when President John- 
son appeared before the Congress early 
in 1964 to deliver his State of the Union 
message, he proposed a wonderful pro- 
gram for war on poverty and the crea- 
tion of a Great Society. I recall he said 
that under his leadership he proposed we 
would win against poverty, deprivation, 
and ignorance and give the underprivi- 
leged and those discriminated against 
the opportunities they never had. He 
spoke of the uncrossed desert and the un- 
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climbed ridge and of how we would go 
forward. We had high hopes not only for 
complete civil liberties and civil rights 
for all Americans but for a new life, a 
new opportunity, a job for every worker, 
a home for every family and for every 
man to come home to his family at night 
after a day’s work with something for 
them to eat; and for youngsters regard- 
less of race or the financial status of their 
families to be given every opportunity to 
achieve a higher education. 

Then came the crash. President John- 
son became subservient to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff of our Armed Forces, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk, and Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, yielding deference and devotion 
to them and following their urging and 
advice to wage war to achieve ultimate 
military victory instead of a diplomatic 
settlement. 

These high hopes that his statements 
created early in 1964 had to be given up 
with our escalating and expanding the 
fighting in Vietnam. Low-cost housing, 
Federal aid to education, government aid 
to rebuild ghettos and slums in our 
cities became casualties of our Vietnam 
involvement. 

It is tragic that President Johnson a 
very great man, could have achieved the 
goals he set out to achieve had he not 
been subservient to the military-indus- 
trial complex represented by the men 
and groups I have named. 

Had he done otherwise, we would not 
today be considering a 10-percent in- 
come tax surcharge on individual tax- 
payers and corporations and a drastic 
cut in expenditures which will very, very 
seriously curtail programs vitally needed 
for the welfare of all Americans in these 
days of serious domestic unrest. He could 
have carried out his goal of eliminating 
poverty in our Nation, of replacing our 
ghettos with decent homes and decent 
schools, of cleaning up our Nation’s pol- 
luted rivers, lakes, and streams, of 
eliminating the filth from the air we 
breathe, of giving hope to the hopeless, 
and equal opportunity for all. 

Mr. President, instead of wasting the 
huge sums that are being spent in an 
immoral undeclared war, this conference 
report before the Senate today should be 
rejected, and then we should immediately 
set about to achieve a tax reform in this 
country. At the same time, of course, we 
should cease supporting a military regime 
in Saigon, which is not representative of 
the people of South Vietnam, but which 
is composed of 10 generals who over- 
turned the civilian rulers there, and 9 of 
those 10, including Ky, fought with the 
French against their own people, seek- 
ing to restore the French empire. When 
I interviewed General Ky in Vietnam, he 
made a very bad impression on me— 
though, of course, one should not attempt 
too rigid an appraisal in 40 minutes. 
When I remarked about a certain medal 
on his chest, he puffed himself out and 
said, “I won that when I was with the 
French forces in 1954.“ He won it fight- 
ing against his own people, who were 
fighting for the liberation of all of Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I rise simply to congratu- 
late the Senator from Ohio. Once again 
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he has shown what a man of courage he 
is. Time and time again, during this 
historic debate for the last 4 years, he has 
dared to stand up and speak out against 
the great foreign policy mistake we are 
making because the Pentagon took over, 
a long time ago, the foreign policy of 
this Republic. 

What the Senator is saying, in effect, 
if I were to characterize this speech, is 
that he recognizes that the general wel- 
fare programs of this country, so vital to 
restore and maintain domestic tran- 
quillity here at home, are to continue to 
be sacrificed at the altar of the Ameri- 
can money changers, who are watering 
at the mouth, as I said earlier this morn- 
ing, to get this monstrosity passed today, 
so that they can make their economic 
killing, to go along with the physical 
killing this war is producing of American 
boys in Vietnam. 

I congratulate the Senator, and I am 
glad to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him once again. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, I feel that those of us 
who vote “no” on this conference report 
today will cast a vote in favor of real 
tax reform in the United States, a vote 
in favor of winning the war against 
poverty in this country, and a vote in 
behalf of the already overburdened tax- 
payers of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with great 
reluctance I intend to vote for the 10- 
percent surtax legislation reported by the 
conference committee. I shall do so be- 
cause of my overriding concern about the 
need to act without any further delay 
in putting our fiscal house in order. 

Over the past several months it has 
become increasingly apparent that our 
national budget must be brought into 
closer balance if the dollar is to be saved 
from devaluation. The consequences of 
further inaction have not, in my judg- 
ment, been exaggerated. Here at home 
we would be faced with an upward 
spiraling of prices which robs the pock- 
ets of those least able to defend them- 
selves—those living on social security 
and fixed incomes, the elderly, teachers, 
and others whose salaries tend to lag be- 
hind surging prices. Wages would lag be- 
hind prices as they usually do. 

In our international financial affairs, 
we would be faced with a new and far 
more serious run on our dwindling gold 
supply. It is true that the gold supply 
was augmented in its ability to meet for- 
eign claims as a result of the bill freeing 
the domestic reserves, which I was the 
first to introduce over 3 years ago, which 
we took far too long to pass, and which 
was finally signed into law only early 
this year. But that law is just first aid; 
it is no final cure. 

Although I shall vote for the surtax, 
I would have far preferred that the addi- 
tional revenue be raised in a more 
equitable way. That is why I voted 
against this bill some weeks ago. 

All that this new tax will yield and 
more could be produced without raising 
a single taxpayer's rate by a single per- 
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centage point—jusi by closing some of 
the more obvious and outrageous loop- 
holes which have existed for years. Ever 
since I came to the Senate I have worked 
and voted against the continuation of 
the oil depletion allowance, even though 
I personally benefit from it. It has been 
estimated that this loophole costs the 
taxpayers $4 billion a year. It should be 
closed. 

But, Mr. President, we do not have the 
votes to close it. The House Committee 
on Ways and Means will never let us close 
it in the foreseeable future. Therefore, it 
is a condition that confronts us, and not 
a theory; and I have never been one who 
believed in banging my head against a 
stone wall unless there was some chance 
of the stone wall giving way. 

Other tax gimmicks such as stock op- 
tions for corporate executives which are 
simply not available to 95 percent of the 
taxpaying public should likewise have 
been abolished years ago. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we do not have the votes to do it, 
and I question when we ever will have. 
The net result, if we were able to close 
these tax loopholes, would be: First, more 
money going into the Federal Treasury, 
and quite likely; second, lower tax rates 
for everybody. But this is not in the 
cards, because the lobbies of the wealthy 
control the Congress of the United States. 
I say this with chagrin and some shame. 
But we do not have the votes for tax re- 
form. We do not have the zeal from the 
administration to urge us to make the 
necessary tax reform; and I, for one, do 
not feel that therefore I can close the 
book, abdicate my responsibility, and go 
home. 

Next to a thoroughgoing tax reform, 
I would have preferred to see the needed 
tax dollars raised in the traditional 
way—through a wartime excess profits 
tax. This is another reason why I voted 
against this bill the last time it was be- 
fore the Senate. It is obvious that this 
surtax is a war tax. If we did not have 
the war going on, we would not need the 
tax. If we were not spending $82 billion 
for a swollen military budget, we would 
not need this tax. 

Mr. President, we cannot persuade the 
Pentagon and we have not been able to 
persuade the President of the United 
States to cut that budget, although I 
think we must cut it and cut it soon, and 
do it partly, at least, through the mili- 
tary construction bill which is presently 
on the floor. And I shall move to cut that 
bill by at least 10 percent and obtain 
rollcall votes on my various amendments 
before we come to final passage. 

Without Vietnam the annual Federal 
budget would be at least $30 billion lower. 
Why not raise war revenues as we have 
traditionally done in the past—not by 
putting the burden on the back of the 
individual taxpayer, but by taking the 
needed revenue out of business’ excess 
profits? And there are excess profits. And 
no one need deny it. The swollen mili- 
tary-industrial complex of corporations 
is getting rich on the military expendi- 
tures which Congress has voted. 

There is another aspect of this bill 
which causes me serious concern—the 
$6 billion spending limitation. My con- 
cern is not over the limitation. I believe 
that $6 billion at least can and should 
be pruned out of the Federal budget. 
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My concern is with where these cuts will 
be made, not where they ought to be 
made, And I have dealt with that. 

When the tax bill was on the Senate 
floor I offered an amendment to lay 
down priorities for the President in mak- 
ing spending cuts. I think it is the duty 
of the Congress to establish priorities for 
the President. It is easy to tell the Presi- 
dent to cut the budget wherever he likes 
and reserve the right to complain when- 
ever he cuts a Senator’s pet project. It 
s easy to be for economy in general and 
against all cuts in particular. But the 
honest course is for Congress to take the 
responsibility for indicating to the 
President the areas in which it believes 
cuts should be made. We control the 
purse strings, not the President. He rec- 
ommends. We appropriate. 

My amendment would have directed 
the President to concentrate the budget 
cuts in the foreign military aid program; 
the space program; and the Defense De- 
partment budget, to the extent that cuts 
in defense spending would in no way 
endanger the security of the United 
States or the safety of U.S. troops. 

I assert categorically that we could cut 
$8 billion out of the defense bill, and the 
American people would never know it was 
gone, and the security of the United 
States would not be adversely affected. 

I had intended to include the proposed 
supersonic transport as an area for 
spending cuts, but I was assured by the 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee that the administration does not 
intend to spend any money on this proj- 
ect in the coming fiscal year in any event. 
So, I did not include that amendment, al- 
though perhaps I should have. 

The budget requests for next year for 
the three programs listed in my amend- 
ment come to more than $88 billion; $2.1 
billion for the military aid budget; $4.3 
billion for space; and $82.3 for defense— 
and that is where the cuts have to be 
made if our economy is going to survive. 

The arguments for cutting military aid 
would be convincing even if we did not 
need the money for other things. We 
have gotten too much in the habit of 
poking our military noses into all sorts 
of places in which we do not belong. Viet- 
nam, it seems to me, is a prime example 
of the kind of so-called commitment we 
can get ourselves into with a small be- 
ginning through a military assistance 
program. We should not need another 
lesson like that. While I do not view 
these programs as commitments, and 
never have, there are others—including 
the President and most of his advisers— 
who obviously do. The answer is to cut 
back severely on military assistance and 
stop being arms mongers and drill 
masters to every underdeveloped country 
that comes asking. Let us begin giving 
the cold shoulder to those who use our 
arms to keep their own people in a state 
of subjugation, like the illegal junta in 
Greece. There is no excuse for us to 
give $1 in military aid to be used by them 
to enslave their own people. 

Let us save our aid for those who de- 
serve it, as Israel does, because of their 
commitment to democracy, and who 
need it, as Israel does, to prevent ag- 
gression by their neighbors. 
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I have no quarrel on principle with 
the objectives of our space effort. It is 
a noble thing to aspire to place men on 
the moon and to explore the planets. 
The question is, do we have to be in such 
a hurry? Our cities are being torn apart 
by civil disorder. Our air is polluted; 
much of our water is unfit to drink. Too 
many of our children are not getting 
the kind of education they need in or- 
der to get and keep meaningful and 
remunerative jobs. Too many of our fel- 
low citizens are still ill housed, ill fed, 
and ill clothed; thousands, if not mil- 
lions, are actually hungry. And I know 
and have seen it personally. It was my 
job as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Employment, Manpower, and Pover- 
ty of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare to go all over the country 
and determine the extent of hunger and 
poverty in the United States. 

I assure my colleagues that millions 
of Americans will go to bed hungry to- 
night. This is a disgrace in the richest 
country the world has ever known. And 
we paid $82 billion for defense and can- 
not spend $2 billion to alleviate poverty. 

Surely obtaining solutions to our prob- 
lems here on earth must be speeded up, 
even if this means the race to the moon 
must be slowed down. 

Obviously the bulk of the spending 
cuts will have to come out of the defense 
budget, since that is where the great 
bulk of the money is. The simplest and 
most obvious cut should be the anti- 
ballistic-missile program, which is re- 
sponsible for $1.141 billion of the budg- 
et request for the coming year. I know 
of no responsible scientist or military 
expert who believes that the ABM is any 
good in terms of safeguarding this coun- 
try against a Russian missile attack. 

I was flabbergasted and gravely disap- 
pointed to note that the new Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Clifford, wrote a letter 
the day before yesterday reversing the 
position taken by his predecessor, Secre- 
tary McNamara, and going along with 
the generals and the admirals in the 
Pentagon in promoting a proposal which 
has no logical basis in fact. 

I hope that the Cooper amendment will 
be soundly adopted when we vote on it 
next week. 

If not another penny were spent on 
this program, the net result would be a 
strengthening of our security through the 
sound reallocation of this money. 
We should direct this money into es- 
sential domestic programs instead of 
creating a toy erector set for the gen- 
erals and admirals to play with at a high 
cost to the American taxpayers and with 
no benefit whatever to the security of the 
United States. 

In addition, the new Secretary of De- 
fense should take a good hard look at 
our military manpower requirements. At 
the beginning of this year there were 
3.4 million Americans in uniform, of 
which only 568,000 were in Southeast 
Asia. Every businessman knows that a 
swollen payroll is a shortcut to financial 
disaster. We have all heard of Parkin- 
son's law in government. I know it is 
true here, too. 

I suspect there is room for substantial 
cutting—perhaps on the order of 10 per- 
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cent—in the uniformed personnel not 
engaged in the Vietnam fighting. I 
would not be surprised if in the end the 
fighting efficiency of our forces was up- 
graded as a result of the cuts. In any 
event, it is obvious that reductions can be 
made in the nonessential elements of this 
3.4 million uniformed force without en- 
dangering our national security. And I 
shall propose amendments to enable us to 
get just this result. 

Similarly, civilian personnel serving 
the Department of Defense at home and 
overseas could be significantly cut with 
large attendant savings. Other military 
areas where cuts are entirely feasible 
without prejudicing national security 
are the military construction and mili- 
tary hardware appropriations. 

Although I would have preferred the 
bill if it had included my amendment di- 
recting the President to make priority 
cuts in defense and space appropriations, 
nothing in the bill would prevent the 
President from making the required 
spending cuts in these areas. I hope he 
will. In fact, I believe he almost has to. 
I simply do not believe that at a time 
like this we can afford to take any money 
out of basic domestic programs, such as 
education, housing, the war on poverty, 
manpower training, health, antihunger 
programs, and the like. These programs 
are already seriously underfunded. To 
cut these programs further is to cut the 
very fabric of American life. We simply 
cannot do it, In my opinion, we do not 
have to do it. 

If Congress will wake up, if it will put 
the Pentagon in harness, it will cut the 
defense appropriations where they should 
be cut, and let us get away from the 
military-industrial ownership of this 
country—that military-industrial com- 
plex against which former President 
Eisenhower so prophetically warned us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
1 additional minute to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, we have 
as a nation three great crises with 
which to deal. First, we must find 
a way to an honorable end to the fighting 
in Vietnam and the killing of American 
boys as promptly as possible. Second, we 
must act with dispatch to rescue the 
dollar and repair our sagging fiscal con- 
dition. This is one reason that I am going 
to vote for this bill: because the dollar 
is in jeopardy. If we do not protect it, 
the savings of every American will go 
down the drain. Third, we must move 
promptly to establish social and economic 
justice within our own society, and re- 
store order and domestic tranquillity to 
our cities. 

With this bill, we can take a step to- 
ward meeting one of these three great 
objectives. It is not a perfect bill, It is 
not even a good bill. But it is better than 
no bill at all, and for that reason, I shall 
vote for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes of my 
time to the Senator from Michigan, 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, economists 
are by no means agreed as to the neces- 
sity for a tax increase of the character 
recommended by the conference report, 
and one need not be an economist or a 
Ph. D. in Sociology to understand the 
implications to this country in the re- 
duction of $6 billion unearmarked. 

We can cut back on a dozen search and 
destroy missions in Vietnam for every 
small neighborhood Headstart or medical 
care center that has been created in the 
last year in a dozen of our cities; and if 
that is where the cuts fall, let us not look 
around for the Stokely Carmichael to 
put the finger on for what will happen 
this summer. 

Mr. President, undoubtedly some Sen- 
ators in this debate will consider that a 
vote for this conference report will be 
interpreted as a statesmanlike act. Gen- 
erally, in Congress it is assumed to be 
politically unpopular to vote for a tax 
increase. 

However, Mr. President, after listen- 
ing to the rhetoric surrounding this tax 
bill and the predictions of its proponents 
of galloping inflation and complete finan- 
cial disaster if this bill is defeated, I 
wonder if politically the popular position 
is not in favor of the conference report. 
To me the proper course is to vote against 
this tax bill—thus casting a vote for the 
poor and disadvantaged in addition to the 
long-suffering overtaxed middle-income 
families all of whom have the most to lose 
if this 10-percent surtax coupled with a 
$6 billion expenditure cut goes into effect. 

And let’s make no mistake about this 
$6 billion expenditure cut. As was clearly 
evidenced by the action of the House 
Appropriations Committee yesterday, 
much of the $6 billion will be taken from 
our vital human resources programs— 
programs that are so essential to saving 
our cities and giving all Americans a 
real stake in the future. At this point, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record today’s New York Times account 
of yesterday’s House Appropriations 
Committee action. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

House PANEL Curs School Funps—Vores 
Ban ON REQUIRED BUSING 

WASHINGTON, June 20.—The House Ap- 
propriations Committee cut deep into edu- 
cation funds today, trimming $847.8-million 
from budget estimates for the Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare Department. 

Even so, the department was allotted 
$14.38-billion, almost $3-billion more than it 
received for this year. 

The committee inserted in the bill a ban 
on compulsory busing of students. It pro- 
vided that no funds could be used for this 
purpose or for “abolishment of any school, 
or to force any student attending any... 
school to attend a particular school against 
the choice of his or her parents or parent.” 
5 The appropriation bill now goes to the 

oor. 


The committee approved $1.32-billion for 
elementary and secondary school activities, 
a reduction of $200-million from budget re- 


quests and of $356.15-million from the 
amount appropriated for the present fiscal 
year, ending June 30. 
MORE MEANINGFUL FIGURE 

But its report said part of the cut was 
“due to transfers, expiration of authorizing 
legislation for certain parts of the program, 
and other adjustments.” A more meaning- 
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ful” reduction figure, it said, is $186.1-mil- 
lion, a figure resulting from comparing the 
bill with amounts actually obligated this 
fiscal year. 

Total reductions under budget estimates 
in the bill, which combines funds for the 
Labor Department, the Health, Education 
and Welfare Department and related agen- 
cies, was given as $1.17-billion. The commit- 
tee said this should result in cutting actual 
expenditures for the coming fiscal year by 
$450-million. 

The panel said it followed a “general rule 
of denying the many requests for funds to 
initiate new great programs.” 

The Public Health Service, which includes 
the National Institutes of Health, was re- 
duced $165.5-million under budget estimates, 
receiving $2.54-billion, or about $161-million 
less than its appropriation for this year. 

The committee approved $1.87-billion for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
administers the antipoverty program. This 
is a reduction of $307-million from the 
amount requested, but an increase of $100- 
million over the amount appropriated for 
this year. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the argu- 
ments in support of the 10-percent sur- 
tax and the $6 billion expenditure cut 
are familiar to all of us. Unless we take 
this action, we are told, we will push up 
interest rates on all types of loans, we 
will see the number of housing starts 
reduced to a trickle, business expansion 
will be shut off because of the high cost 
of money, growing inflation will take even 
more out of the pockets of the workers, 
the purchasing power of the dollar will 
be reduced, and the soundness of the dol- 
lar will be jeopardized around the world. 

While these may be sound arguments, 
economists are not in agreement on this 
rationale. I respect the judgment of Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE in this area. Having read 
the argument he is about to make, I 
adopt the view he shall voice. 

But there is another set of problems 
that requires our attention. To say that 
our cities are in a period of crisis has 
become a cliche. Ears seem to have be- 
come almost deaf to the daily cries for 
the basic American right to have the 
opportunity to fulfill one’s ambitions, un- 
hampered by poverty, inadequate hous- 
ing and diet, and insufficient education 
and training. 

To ignore the pleas of those without 
opportunity is shameful enough. For the 
Congress to demand that the President 
cut expenditures and curtail programs 
aimed at broadening the promise of 
America to everyone is not only cruel, it 
is foolhardy. Such denials could undo our 
society. 

This bill would hurt low-income fami- 
lies in two ways. First, it would actually 
increase their tax more than it would the 
tax of certain wealthier individuals and 
corporations. At present, the first $1,000 
of taxable income is already taxed at 14 
percent. In 1964, there were 19 individ- 
uals earning over a million dollars who 
paid no tax at all. 

Second, it is clear that human re- 
sources programs would, as a result of 
the $6 billion cutback, suffer. Budget Bu- 
reau Director Charles Zwick has men- 
tioned probable cutbacks in elementary 
and secondary education aid, anticrime 
activities, maternal and child welfare 
grants, the school lunch and food stamp 
program, and model cities grants. Health, 
Education, and Welfare Secretary Wil- 
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bur Cohen said that this reduction would 
force “substantial” cuts in many HEW 


programs. 

The Congress cannot be a party to this 
Nation’s taking a step backward in its 
resolve to assist the problems of the poor, 
of inadequate housing, of inferior educa- 
tion, of insufficient training, of unem- 
ployment. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I urge that 
this proposal be defeated. If it is de- 
feated, I would suggest that it be sent 
back to conference with specific instruc- 
tions to the conferees that at least half 
of the $6 billion be “raised” not through 
budget cuts, but through tax reform. 

I urge consideration of tax reform in 
three areas: Excess corporate profits tax, 
tax loopholes, and the minimum income 
tax. 

First, a corporate profits tax. Certainly 
prices have been rising at a steady pace, 
but it seems to me that we may be con- 
fusing traditional inflationary pressures 
with rising prices not directly related to 
supply and demand or cost-push con- 
siderations. Many of our key industries 
are operating far below capacity. Labor 
costs have been rising moderately in the 
past year, but not in a fashion which 
would explain our continuing price spi- 
ral. Therefore, I am not sure that reduc- 
ing demand or severely curtailing wage 
hikes, will have much effect on our pres- 
ent price structure. Many economists 
share this doubt, as Senator PROXMIRE 
has outlined. 

One item that has been rising dramat- 
ically is corporate profits. This is true 
both in absolute and in relative terms. 
In absolute terms, they have shown an 
approximately 88-percent increase since 
1958. In terms of return in shareholder 
equity there has been a greater than 30- 
percent gain during the same period. 

It would seem, then, that a rather 
dramatic increase in corporate profits 
over the past 10 years may partially ex- 
plain the price hikes. Apparently, prices 
seem to be going upward despite any sup- 
ply and demand consideration. In addi- 
tion, corporations received the 7-per- 
cent tax credit on investment in new 
equipment. 

I recommend that we raise part of the 
$6 billion by initiating tax laws that 
would reduce excessive corporate profits. 
I recommend that the 48-percent tax 
ceiling on corporate profits be raised— 
allowing a graduated levy of possibly up 
to 75 percent on firms with a very high 
profit rate. 

The amount of additional revenue this 
would bring would depend, of course, on 
the rate schedule adopted. If the cor- 
porate income tax rate were 52 percent, 
rather than 48 percent, there would be 
$3.5 billion additional revenue. If the 
rate were 55 percent, the figure would be 
$4.25 billion. Incidentally, repeating the 
7-percent investment credit allowance 
would add $2.5 billion to Federal reve- 
nues. 

Second, tax loopholes. Perhaps the 
most glaring loophole is the oil depletion 
allowance of 2744 percent. It is true the 
exploration for oil and minerals is a 
costly business. But I cannot believe that, 
given oil companies’ profits, modifying 
the oil depletion allowance would mean 
the end of exploration for oil. 

Something is out of kilter when the 
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man in the lowest tax bracket pays 14 
percent of his net income and, in 1965, 
the 20 largest oil companies paid an aver- 
age of 6.3 percent of their net incomes 
in Federal taxes. I have seen estimates 
for additional revenue resulting from 
the end of the oil depletion allowance 
ranging from $142 to 82½ billion a year; 
whichever is correct, it would be a sub- 
stantial amount of money. 

Another key tax loophole area is capi- 
tal gains. The tax rate for one’s capital 
gains; that is, the increase in price of 
any property or stock, is half the regu- 
lar income tax rate. Why should capital 
gains not be taxed as ordinary income? 
Halving the rates for the capital gains 
that are now reported costs the Federal 
Government a minimum of $3 billion a 
year. 

There are other tax loopholes which 
should be closed—with a resulting more 
equitable tax system for this country. 

Mr. President, I am aware that the 
tax reform measures such as those I 
have recommended will not come over- 
night. 

But, Mr. President, if this measure is 
defeated, I will propose that the con- 
ferees adopt a minimum income tax of 
10 percent for corporations and indi- 
viduals on presently tax-sheltered in- 
come. It has been reliably estimated that 
under a 10-percent minimum income 
tax proposal on such items of nontax- 
able capital gains for free income from 
State and municipal bonds, on oil and 
mineral depletion allowance income, and 
income from rapid real estate depre- 
ciation and other tax-sheltered income, 
we could raise an additional $4 to $6 
billion in tax revenues. 

It is incredible and unfair—but. true— 
that there are individuals in this coun- 
try who pay no income tax whatsoever. 
In 1964 there were 35 individuals with 
adjusted gross incomes in excess of $500,- 
000 who paid no income tax. In 1965, 
three taxpayers earning more than $5,- 
000,000 annually paid no tax. 

Today, the United States has one- 
third of the world’s industrial production. 
We have solved the problem of creating 
wealth—but not of sharing it. 

The present income tax system, which 
was supposed to tax in accordance with 
the ability to pay has not done so. Her- 
man Miller of the Census Bureau com- 
pared income distribution in the United 
States and came up with the following: 

[Percent of wealth] 
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The situation with many corporations 
is equally unhappy. I have already noted 
that the 20 largest oil companies paid an 
average of 6.3 percent income tax in 
1964. 

I am not implying these individuals 
and corporations avoid taxes by illegal 
means; their means are entirely legal. 
But is it fair for the rich individuals and 
corporations to escape paying taxes or to 
pay less than the poor? As Congressman 
TENZER has said: 
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If, “taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” the representation without taxa- 
tion is scandalous. 


In conclusion, Mr. President, if we need 
additional tax revenues to pay for the 
cost of a tragic war in Vietnam, it would 
be a mistake to take this money from 
the demand side of the economy, as its 
primary effect would be to penalize the 
American consumer, without at the same 
time bringing down prices. What is 
needed is total tax reform as I have said. 

Yet we are told it is never the proper 
time for basic tax reform. Either there is 
a fiscal crisis and no time for the careful 
analysis on which to base the overhaul, 
or, with the economy moving smoothly 
there is no will to do this job. There is 
gross inequity in our Federal tax system. 
To underwrite the cost of a war I believe 
we ought not to have escalated, we 
should not add 10 percent to the tax obli- 
gation imposed by that inequitable sys- 
tem. And most certainly we ought not 
cut by $6 billion—blindly—in Federal 
expenditures. 

No Member can claim that cut will not 
reach domestic programs waging war on 
poverty. The war on poverty must not 
be lost; and victory over poverty will not 
be found in a bargain basement. In terms 
of our survival as a nation we could cut 
back on “search and destroy missions” 
with far less danger than now closing 
small neighborhood health care or Head- 
start centers in a dozen cities. Such clos- 
ings can follow a $6 billion cut and we 
should need no fortuneteller to describe 
the likely repercussions. 

Admittedly, Mr. President, there are 
many here today who reach the opposite 
conclusion on this question. 

Admittedly, this issue involves the 
delicate balancing of competing claims 
and priorities. 

I conclude, however, on balance that 
we can do better than the conference re- 
port would have us do, and therefore 
respectfully urge my colleagues to reject 
the conference report. 

UNLIKELY TO ACHIEVE ANY OF THE OBJECTIVES 
USED TO JUSTIFY ITS PASSAGE 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote against the tax increase con- 
ference report for a number of reasons. 

In my 11 years in the Senate, I can 
remember no economie legislation which 
has had more comprehensive claims for 
what it will achieve; and I can remember 
no legislation which is more doomed to 
disappoint its supporters than this. 

On the basis of many weeks of testi- 
mony before the congressional Joint 
Economie Committee—of which I am 
chairman—by some of the outstanding 
economic experts in government, busi- 
ness, universities and elsewhere, and 
after a very careful review of scores of 
analyses of this issue, I have come to the 
conclusion that it represents a very seri- 
ous economic mistake for this Nation. 

I say this recognizing that a very large 
proportion of the Nation’s economists, 
business leaders, and other experts do 
support this legislation. 

The vote in the House just yesterday 
showed how very powerful and wide- 
spread this support is. 
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The first and most obvious argument 
for this package is that we are confronted 
with a deficit in the coming fiscal year 
which may exceed $25 billion. It is argued 
that unless taxes are sharply increased 
and spending drastically cut, the Nation 
is headed for a budgetary irresponsibil- 
ity that is certain to destroy waning con- 
fidenee in the dollar and provoke very 
serious inflation. 

It is argued that if taxes are increased 
as proposed and if spending is cut, it will 
reduce the deficit below $10 billion. 

This is based on the simple-minded as- 
sumption that if taxes are increased, the 
growth of the economy will not decline 
during the coming year, in spite of the 
very sharp degree of fiscal restraint in- 
volved in this conference report on which 
we are asked to vote. 

Mr. President, such a conclusion is not 
based on economic experience. It is not 
based on the Nation’s most recent eco- 
nomic response after a sharp change in 
fiscal policy by our Federal Government. 

Four years ago, in 1964, Congress 
sharply reduced—I stress reduced“ 
taxes; and on the basis of today’s reason- 
ing in support of the tax-hike conference 
report, the conclusion should have been 
inevitable that with a tax cut revenues 
would drop. 

But did they? What happened? 

Far from dropping, they increased and 
increased sharply. Why? 

They increased because the massive 
1964 tax reduction so stimulated the 
economy, so increased the number of 
jobs, the wages paid to those who were 
working in those jobs, and the profits to 
corporations, that taxes on the increased 
income and increased profits, even at 
lower tax rates, yielded an increase in 
revenue. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask, is it not 
logical to contend that if we increase 
tax rates—as we are doing in this bill— 
we may—it is not inevitable—so slow 
down the economy, so decrease the num- 
ber of jobs, so reduce the size of profits, 
that tax revenues will decline, even 
though the tax rate has been increased. 

Now, I would be the first to concede 
that such a development is not inevit- 
able. Whether this tax increase shoves 
the economy into a recession that will 
result in lower revenues and an increased 
deficit depends upon economic condi- 


So let us take a hard look at those 
economic conditions as we know them at 
the present time. 

The best available publication on our 
economic indicators is Business Cycle 
Developments of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Unfortunately, the most recent period 
for which data is available is the month 
of April. However, there has been little 
change in the overall mix of economic 
indicators in the last few weeks. 

In April, the economy began to turn 
around and point down instead of up. Of 
the 21 available series on leading indi- 
cators—I want to emphasize that these 
indicators foreshadow developments in 
the economy at a later time and have 
been demonstrated for many years to be 
the best forecasters of economic activity 
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available to us—15 now either point 
compared with a modest six which sug- 
gest the economy may continue to ex- 
pand. 

Among the series which showed de- 
clines were the following: 

Average workweek: 40.4 hours in April; 
40.7 in March. I shall indicate in a mo- 
ment how important that particular 
statistic is. 

Nonagricultural job placements, all in- 
dustries: Down 8 percent from March 
to April. 

New orders, durable goods industries: 
Down 2.6 percent in April, compared with 
March. 

Contracts and orders, plant and equip- 
ment: Down 6.1 percent in April. 

New building permits, private hous- 
ing: Down 5.8 percent in April. 

Industrial material prices: Down 1.8 
percent in April. 

Ratio, prices to unit labor cost, manu- 
facturing: Down 0.3 percent in April. 

Sales of retail stores: Down 1.7 per- 
cent in April. 

Labor cost per unit of output, manu- 
facturing: Up 0.5 percent in April. When 
that goes up, it is bad news for the future. 

Mr. President, just last week, a panel 
of some of the most competent econo- 
mists in the country appeared before the 
Joint Economic Committee to testify on 
the economic implications of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Commis- 
sion on Riots; that is, the Kerner Com- 
mission. 

At this hearing Professor Thurow, of 
Harvard, informed the committee that 
if we program the tax increase and ex- 
penditure reductions that are in this 
conference report into an economic 
model that he knew of, it shows a reces- 
sion in 1969. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that if the fiscal restraint involved in 
the conference report does shove our 
economy into a recession, we will not 
reduce the deficit, we are likely to have 
a deficit greater than $25 billion, and, 
of course, the so-called fiscal restraint 
will have caused untold human misery in 
the process. 

At the hearing to which I have re- 
ferred, Dr. Gerhard Colm, one of the 
Nation’s most eminent economists, said 
that this tax package could increase un- 
employment to 4½ percent which would 
be close to an additional million men 
and women out of work. 

WILL NOT RETARD INFLATION 


Mr. President, the major economic 
claim for this tax package is that it will 
slow down the rise in prices. I flatly deny 
that it will do this unless it does so 
through the painful and unacceptable 
process of a serious recession. 

This massive tax increase will not re- 
tard inflation for these reason: 

We are not at the present time suffer- 
ing from a demand-pull inflation. The 
whole theory behind the argument that 
the tax increase will slow down the price 
rise is that it will reduce excessive de- 
mand, restrain people from buying as 
much as they otherwise would buy, and 
thus ease pressure on limited resources 
in our factories and in our manpower 
supply. 
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This theory does not stand up because 
there is no strain on our factory capacity, 
or on our manpower. 

The statistics are clear and emphatic. 
It is true that in early 1966, we were op- 
erating at 91 percent of capacity which 
is the preferred level for most of Ameri- 
can business. At the present time, how- 
ever, we are operating at only 84 per- 
cent of capacity, far, far below the level 
at which American industry would pre- 
fer to operate and actually lower than 
the 85 percent of capacity at which the 
economy was operating in 1964 when we 
reduced taxes to get the economy 
moving. 

Just imagine that, Mr. President. In 
1964 we cut taxes because demand was 
presumably inadequate and yet that 
demand was sufficient for the economy 
to operate at 85 percent of capacity. 

Now, we are increasing taxes with the 
argument that demand is excessive but 
the pressure of that demand on our ca- 
pacity is lower—I repeat, lower—84 per- 
cent—than it was when the inadequacy 
of demand was used as an argument to 
reduce taxes. We need more demand to 
keep our factories busy. 

Now, much more emphasis has been 
put by proponents of the conference re- 
port on a theoretical shortage of labor. 

Mr. President, there are today 3 mil- 
lion men and women out of work. Report 
after report has told the Congress that 
the answer to the problem of our cities 
is more jobs. 

Today, the hours of work in our fac- 
tories, shops, and stores are not only 
lower than they were in 1964, when we 
reduced taxes so that people could work 
more, but is as low as it has been since 
1962. 

Mr. President, it is senseless to argue 
that demand is putting an excessive bur- 
den on our limited supply of manpower. 
If it were, men and women would be 
working far longer hours, there would 
be far more overtime than there is at 
the present time. 

Of course, it is true, once again, that 
if this tax increase shoves this country 
into a serious recession, throwing hun- 
dreds of thousands of men and women 
out of work, one consequence of a seri- 
ous increase in unemployment will be 
less cost pressure through wage increases 
and that in this way the cost-push in- 
flation that we now suffer may be 
moderated. 

But, Mr. President, this is the worst 
possible way to cope with a cost-push 
inflation. 

The last time we did this, this way, in 
1957-58, unemployment went to a level 
of more than 7 percent before price in- 
creases began to moderate. If that hap- 
pens again, it will mean an additional 
3 or 4 million Americans out of work and 
this Senator simply does not want to 
pay that price. 

Also, Mr. President, it is clear that you 
do not retard a cost-push inflation by 
increasing costs and certainly every 
Member of the Senate knows that a tax 
increase represents a cost increase. 

Who is going to pay the increased 
taxes that this bill imposes on corpo- 
rations? Mr. President, you and I know 
who it is. It is the consumer who buys 
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what the corporations produce. He al- 
Ways pays all costs in the end, 
Furthermore, as this conference report 
reduces the take-home pay of tens of 
millions of American workers, they will 
do their best to restore their net reduc- 
tions by seeking more substantial wage 
increases which in turn will be reflected 
in higher prices. 
MEASURE WILL HURT, NOT HELP, BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


One of the most emphatic claims for 
this conference report is that it is nec- 
essary to improve the Nation’s seriously 
adverse balance of payments. 

It is my understanding that if there 
is any argument that has changed the 
minds of a majority of Members of the 
House of Representatives and of the 
business community, it is the argument 
that this tax increase is necessary to 
end the gold drain and shore up the 
dollar by improving our balance of 
payments. 

Mr. President, this is probably the 
weakest argument of all those mustered 
to support the conference report. 

In February of 1964, Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon came before the 
Ways and Means Committee to plead for 
5 tax reduction. Note I said a tax reduc- 

on. 

One of his principal arguments was 
that this tax reduction was necessary to 
improve yes I said improve our bal- 
ance of payments. And how did Mr. 
o justify this argument? Very sensi- 
He said that the tax reduction would 
improve the profitability of American 
corporations as compared with businesses 
throughout the world. He pointed out 
that the decrease in taxes would in- 
crease the profitability of American cor- 
porations compared to European and 
Japanese corporations. He argued that 
this reduction in taxes would lure capi- 
tal from abroad to this country to in- 
vest in American corporations, that this 
capital would mean that the dollar out- 
flow would be reduced and that at the 
same time American dollars would not 
flow as rapidly overseas because the 
profitability of foreign corporations 
would þe relatively less. 

Now, Mr. President, what happened 
after Mr. Dillon’s arguments prevailed 
and we reduced taxes? What happened 
to our balance of payments? Was he 
right? Did the tax reduction so increase 
the flow of dollars to this country and 
decrease the flow of dollars abroad that 
the balance of payments improved? 

The answer, Mr. President, is that Mr. 
Dillon was absolutely correct. The bal- 
ance of payments did improve and the 
tax reduction was a principal reason for 
its improvement. 

Now, Mr. President, we are asked to 
increase taxes to improve our balance of 
payments. In view of our 1964 experience, 
how foolish that would be. It is obvious 
that a 10-percent increase in taxes on 
American corporations, which now pay 
half of their profits to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in taxes, would mean a 10-per- 
cent reduction in the profitability of 
those corporations. This is a universal 
reduction throughout all of American 
business. A 10-percent reduction in 
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profitability is a decisive reduction, in- 
deed. It is sure to discourage investment 
in American corporations. It is sure to 
encourage investment by Americans 
abroad. It is sure to worsen our balance 
of payments. 

As I said earlier, Mr. President, taxes 
are a cost. To the extent that these taxes 
on American corporations are shifted to 
the consumer, they are bound to increase 
the prices of the goods American corpo- 
rations sell. As they do this, what Ameri- 
can corporations sell will decline in com- 
petitiveness with what foreign corpo- 
rations sell. This tax increase will 
certainly tend to worsen our balance of 
trade, as well as our investment balance, 
and I say this recognizing that there 
might be some slight decline in Ameri- 
can imports because of the reduction 
that the tax increase represents in the 
income of American consumers. 

MEASURE WILL NOT RESTORE CONFIDENCE IN THE 
DOLLAR 

Mr. President, one of the vaguest and 
fuzziest arguments in favor of this con- 
ference report is that it is necessary to 
restore confidence in the dollar. 

I suppose more businessmen and Con- 
gressmen have made this argument than 
any other. Mr. President, I think that 
this is a completely mistaken notion. 

May I ask what is the principal in- 
gredient in the confidence by Americans 
and by foreigners in the soundness of 
the economy? 

My answer is that that confidence de- 
pends on the capacity of the economy 
to grow, to produce, to expand, to pro- 
vide economic opportunity for more and 
more Americans. 

In a simple word, Mr. President, that 
confidence depends on American pros- 
perity. 

The one economic development sure to 
enfeeble that confidence is a recession or 
a depression. And yet, Mr. President, re- 
call that Professor Therow, of Harvard, 
assured the Joint Economic Committee 
just a week ago that every responsible 
economic model shows that if we pass 
this conference report, we will have a 
recession in 1969. Now, Mr. President, do 
we achieve confidence in the dollar by 
shoving this economy into a recession? 
Frankly, I cannot think of anything that 
Congress can do more likely to upset 
confidence than to take economic policy 
action that will provoke a recession. 

The so-called tough Draconian actions 
to slam the brakes on the economy may 
appeal to some masochistic streak, espe- 
cially on the part of those who will not 
lose their jobs through a recession, but 
there is no record that it ever increased 
confidence in the economy of the country 
that went through a recession. 

For those who are skeptical of this 
viewpoint, I refer to the experience of 
the United Kingdom which has just en- 
dured a series of extraordinary tough, 
economic measures. In her case, neces- 
sary because of the extraordinary de- 
pendence of England on foreign trade— 
but which have developed a recession in 
England and certainly have not suc- 
ceeded in establishing confidence either 
in the British economy or in the pound. 
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IN SPITE OF SHORT-TERM EFFECT ON SPENDING, 
MEASURE ENCOURAGES SPENDING IN THE LONG 
RUN 
Mr. President, I voted with enthusiasm 

for the part of this conference report 

which would reduce spending by $6 bil- 
lion. Frankly, I think the reduction in 
spending should have been greater. It is 
true that for the next few months, the 
enactment of this conference report will 
have the effect of holding spending down. 

But, Mr. President, you and I know, and 

certainly every Senator must know, that 

this spending reduction is strictly tem- 
porary—and I mean temporary. 

After all a new administration will take 
office 7 months from now. That new ad- 
ministration, whether it be Democratic 
or Republican, will have its own ideas on 
the budget. Anybody who has eyes to see 
or ears to hear, or who has observed the 
conduct of the Congress over the past few 
years must know that if revenues permit, 
that Congress will undo that part of the 
conference report which inhibits the new 
President and the new Congress from 
carrying out the new programs which 
they wish to carry out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
DICK in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 5 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
only realistically restraining force on 
that Congress, as on all past Congresses, 
will be the amount of revenue available. 

There is no question that if we in- 
crease taxes today, and do not have a re- 
cession, we are going to make more rev- 
enue available for calendar 1969 and fu- 
ture years, and certainly the oldest and 
surest natural law of modern government 
is that spending rises to meet revenues. 

And this brings me to my next em- 
phatic argument against the conference 
report and that is that once a tax is 
enacted, it is very, very hard indeed to 
secure its repeal. 

This is not simply a theory, Mr. Pres- 
ident; it is a fact. For months now I 
have asked witness after witness before 
the Joint Economic Committee to indi- 
cate a single tax increase which has been 
repealed before its expiration date or 
shortly thereafter and indeed very, 
very few can recall any tax increase 
which has been allowed to expire, until 
years have passed. 

As taxpayers throughout this Nation 
know so well, we are still paying many of 
the temporary tax increases imposed 
more than 25 years ago during World 
War II. We will be paying this tax in- 
crease for many, many years to come. 

SERIOUS ADVERSE EFFECT ON POOR 


Mr. President, whatever the arguments 
may be pro and con the effect of this tax 
increase package on American corpora- 
tions or on the American taxpayer, 
the American who is going to be hit hard- 
est and surest by this tax hike is the poor 
man, 
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In the last few years, we have made 
more progress in developing programs to 
give all Americans a chance to develop 
the skills necessary to enable them to 
enter the productive forces of American 
industry. 

With the passage of the antipoverty 
bill, with the remarkable mobilization of 
public support for legislation to begin to 
end the poverty in this country, with 
the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
can public as reported by the Gallup 
poll just last Sunday for providing all 
Americans with an opportunity of gain- 
ful employment, with the Government as 
the residual employer, if necessary, the 
future has begun to look much brighter 
for an America with real opportunity for 
all. 
This tax package explodes the high 
hopes that this mobilization of American 
opinion in favor of acting to end poverty 
had developed. 

The very heart of the Kerner Com- 
mission report is that we must provide 
more jobs for the Nation’s poor. The re- 
port specifically recommends the crea- 
tion of 1 million public sector jobs and 
1 million private sector jobs forthwith. 

Mr. President, how can we begin to 
create an additional 2 million jobs when 
we are taking action today that will de- 
stroy a million jobs? 

I have in my possession a letter from 
Gardner Ackley, former head of the 
Council of Economic Advisers under 
President Johnson, and a leading pro- 
ponent of the tax increase. Mr. Ackley 
assures me in this letter that the tax 
increase will eliminate hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobs. 

Mr. President, if we add to the tax in- 
crease that mandate for expenditure re- 
duction, this whole package bill in my 
view, will increase unemployment by 1 
million. Mr. President, let us ask, who 
are going to be those who are among the 
million to be laid off? 

All of our experience shows that the 
last hired and the first fired are the 
marginal workers, the poor, the Negroes, 
the very ones who have been victimized 
by inadequate job opportunities in the 
past. 

One recent study, for example, showed 
that whereas Negro income is about 
60 percent of white income in periods 
of prosperity, in recession that Negro 
income drops down to only 50 percent of 
white income. 

These will be the victims of this con- 
ference report. 

Garth Mangum, eminent economist, 
told our committee and told it 
truly that the poor have been the price 
stabilizers of our economy, that we have 
achieved price stability by keeping a pro- 
portion of our population out of work 
and the incidence of unemployment has 
fallen very, very heavily among the un- 
skilled white and especially Negro Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr. President, just think what this 
conference report does to the hopes of 
those who are seeking jobs. What the 
overwhelming majority of these people 
need more than anything else is the 
development of a skill. They need the 
training that is essential to give them 
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something to sell to an employer. This is 
crucial if they are to hope to earn a 
respectable income adequate to support 
their family in dignity. 

Of course, it is true that the Federal 
Government and State and local gov- 
ernments have provided more and more 
training programs of this kind but the 
overwhelming majority of such train- 
ing programs have been provided by 
private employers. And private employ- 
ers, in general, provide these programs 
for a very clear economic reason. They do 
so in periods of prosperity. They do so 
when the economy is expanding. They 
do not do so in periods of economic re- 
traction, in recession, when they are lay- 
ing men off. 

And the reason is perfectly obvious. 
Why in the world should any private 
employer seek out and train unskilled 
men and women at considerable cost 
when he does not have enough work for 
the skilled men and women who have 
toiled faithfully for him for years? 
Obviously, the first victim of a recession 
that may be brought about by this con- 
ference report are the private training 
programs which constitute literally 90 
percent of all of the opportunity for the 
unskilled, untrained dwellers in Amer- 
ican ghettos can hope to get. 

SLOWS GROWTH 


Mr. President, every proponent of this 
conference report agrees it will slow 
our economy down, that it will retard 
the growth of our economy. 

Now this slowing in the growth of our 
economy comes after a year, 1967, in 
which the economy grew at a rate of 
only 2½ percent—far, far below the tar- 
get level of 414 percent necessary to keep 
our manpower and factory capacity 
busy. 

After all, we have a million and a 
half additional persons net coming into 
our workforce each year. 

We must speed up our rate of growth 
over 1967 if we are to avoid unemploy- 
ment, stagnation, and if we are to pro- 
vide the kinds of economic strength 
necessary for American security in world 
leadership. 

It is true that in the first quarter of 
this year we grew at a rapid rate. But 
as I indicated at the beginning of this 
speech today, that rate slowed down 
sharply in April and there is every indi- 
cation that even without this conference 
report, without this amended fiscal re- 
straint, the economy would slow down 
in the remainder of this year and 1969. 

What this tax hike will do will be to 
slow America’s growth for years to come. 
This will mean less automation, less pro- 
ductivity, because automation and pro- 
ductivity are peculiarly the product of 
economic prosperity and growth. Only 
in prosperity are the funds available and 
the incentive available for instituting the 
technological change, for engaging in the 
highly expensive research, for investing 
in the expensive automated equipment, 
necessary to improve the efficiency as 
well as the productivity of the American 
economy. 

SUMMARY 


Mr. President, I am strongly opposed 
to the conference report. I will vote 
against it and I will do my very best to 
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secure as prompt a repeal of its tax in- 
crease provisions as I possibly can. 

I will do this because I believe very 
strongly that this tax increase is unlikely 
to achieve any of the objectives used to 
justify its passage. It will not decrease 
the deficit. It will not retard inflation. 

It will not help our balance of pay- 
ments. Indeed it will seriously aggravate 
that balance of payments. 

It will not restore confidence in the 
dollar. 

In spite of a short-term tendency to 
reduce spending, in the long run it will 
increase expenditures as expenditures 
rise to meet the higher rate of taxation. 

It will seriously hurt the poor. It will 
not only increase unemployment by hun- 
dreds of thousands but it will destroy 
most of the training programs for the 
poor now in effect in American industry. 
And it constitutes a very serious blow to 
the long-term growth of our economy. 

Mr, NELSON. Mr. President, this 
country is faced with a series of serious 
fiscal, social and international problems 
including an unbalanced budget, a 
drain on the dollar, inflation, the war in 
Vietnam and massive unmet social needs 
at home. This tax increase will not solve 
our fiscal problems, and the budget cut 
will intensify our social problems. The 
tax increase puts the burden on the 
wrong people and the budget cut will 
take the money from the wrong places. 

I recognize we must make budget cuts 
and increase revenues to close the gap 
between income and outgo. When this 
measure was before us several weeks 
ago, I voted for a $14 billion tax on ex- 
cess profits and against the 10 percent 
surtax because it is unjust and unfair in 
the extreme. I would vote again for an 
equitable tax measure if there were one 
before us despite the fact that our fiscal 
problem is caused by a tragically mistak- 
en war that I have fought and voted 
against since 1965. Today, I hope we will 
not have to listen to pious lectures on 
high taxes and fiscal irresponsibility 
from those who supported the launching 
of a ground war in Vietnam in 1965. 

This tax package will levy a 10 percent 
surtax for $11.6 billion, continue auto 
and phone taxes and speed up corpora- 
tion tax collections, for a total of about 
$15 billion. Combined with a $6 billion 
budget cut it still leaves an untenable 
budget gap; it will not stop the inflation- 
ary spiral; it will not stop the drain on 
the dollar; and it will not leave enough 
in the budget for critical social programs. 
You know that, Mr. President, and I 
know that, and administration spokes- 
men will privately concede it if we press 
the point vigorously enough. But they 
tell us, this is the best stopgap emergen- 
ey measure we can get through Congress. 
What other measure has the administra- 
tion tried to get through Congress? Why 
have they not come to Congress with the 
kind of tax that lays a fair share of the 
burden where it ought to go—an excess 
profits tax on the unprecedented profits 
of a war economy. Is it not ironic that 
the financial and business leaders of 
America are the administration cheer- 
leaders for this tax increase. Well, why 
not? They will not have to pay it. 

It is in the national interest they tell 
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us. In times of crisis, we Americans must 
all stand together, they say. I can buy 
that, but while we are all standing to- 
gether why not throw in our tax money 
together too? During the Second World 
War in 1944 the excess profits tax pro- 
duced $10 billion out of an economy a 
fraction as large as this one. 

The 10-percent surtax will not much 
be noticed by the rich, the affluent or 
the well to do. It will just reduce their 
savings or investments a relatively mod- 
est amount. But for those who are trying 
to save a little bit or who are having 
trouble balancing their budget and keep- 
ing up with the inflation, the tax in- 
crease does mean something. Even more 
important is the principle involved. 
Americans have always been willing to 
sacrifice in the interests of their country 
when called upon to do so. I trust it will 
always be so. But they properly resent 
it when the sacrifice is not fairly shared 
by all. In fact it is pretty hard to make 
a convincing case for the urgency of the 
cause with a proposal like this one. In 
good conscience we must concede this is 
a tax prescription with the wrong medi- 
cine for the wrong patient. 

If we mean business about this serious 
matter, for heavens sake let us confront 
it head on with a proposal that resolves 
the issue and does it fairly. That means 
we should junk this measure and call 
upon the administration to come up with 
@ proposal that does the job. Under the 
circumstances, that is where the proposal 
should come from. If they have no rec- 
ommendation to make we then should do 
the job ourselves. 

The budget should be put in balance 
and it can be accomplished if we have 
the courage to levy the taxes where they 
should be levied and cut the budget 
where it should be cut. We are living in 
a wartime economy with the highest 
profits in history yet we are asking them 
to sacrifice almost nothing while we dis- 
criminate against programs for the poor, 
the jobless, the elderly, the hungry, and 
the untrained and uneducated youth of 
America. 

We should enact a tax and budget 
package that raises $22 billion in taxes 
and cuts the budget by the amount rec- 
ommended by the President—$4 billion; 
$14 billion should be raised by an excess 
profits tax, $5 billion from the surtax, 
$2.7 billion by extension of the phone 
and auto excise taxes and $300 million 
miscellaneous—removal of tax exemp- 
tion from certain industrial development 
bonds, and so forth. This combined with 
a $4 billion budget cut will total $26 
billion. 

In my judgment, the emphasis on 
budget cuts should be in the military 
budget—a 5-percent research and de- 
velopment cut, for example, would save 
$1.2 billion; postponement of the thin 
ABM several hundred million—public 
works—$1 to $2 billion should be post- 
poned—with most of the balance being 
cut from space, SST, European troop 
reduction, and military procurement. 

This would put us in a fiscally sound 
position with a balanced budget or at 
most a modest imbalance. If within a 
reasonable time this did not reverse the 
inflationary trend the President should 
request the imposition of price-and-wage 
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controls. We cannot afford to permit the 
inflationary trend to continue at its 
present rate. 

We are in a war. Our fiscal situation 
is serious. We ought to have the courage 
to face up to it with a program that will 
do the job. 

I therefore will vote against this con- 
ference report as I voted against the 
original bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, this 
is a historic legislative proposal now 
before the Senate. It is the first time in 
over 100 years that Congress has con- 
sidered at the same time a tax proposal 
and an appropriation proposal in one 
piece of legislation. 

This idea is not original with me. I got 
the idea from an economist, Dr. Pierre 
Renfret, on the basis of which I made 
a speech, on October 4, 1967, recom- 
mending that if there was a tax increase 
proposed which the majority on this side 
of the aisle believed, and if a majority 
also believed that we need to cut expend- 
itures, the two should be put together. 

Thereafter, the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], in Janu- 
ary of this year, came in with a proposal 
attempting to to just that. He even went 
further and spelled out in detail that 
which he thought could be accomplished. 

He proposed an $8 billion expendi- 
ture cut proposal, and he coupled it with 
a tax increase bill, after some conversa- 
tions with me. We took it to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and presented 
it there, and it failed in the Finance 
Committee by only one vote. 

Thereafter we decided we would offer 
it as an amendment to the excise tax 
bill when that bill, which had cleared 
the House, came before us. In develop- 
ing this package one of the more diffi- 
cult problems was to develop the delicate 
balance necessary between expenditure 
reductions and tax increases which was 
necessary to attract sufficient support. 
This was not merely the question of ob- 
taining support in the Senate but in the 
House as well. Many thought that even 
if the bill passed the Senate in the form 
we sought it still would not be accept- 
able to the House. The Senator from 
Delaware and I, however, never shared 
that view. 

It was a great privilege for me to be 
able to work with the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware and an inspira- 
tion to see him try to get through some- 
thing that he felt was in the interest 
of the Nation, just as I did. He was will- 
ing to reduce the $8 billion expenditure 
cut which he originally wanted, and he 
came down to $6 billion. I cooperated 
with him and compromised with him 
in various aspects. 

We finally put together the language 
which was voted on and passed on the 
floor of the Senate in April of this year. 

During the deliberations and debate 
we were very encouraged and helped by 
the work of the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]; by the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore]; by the distinguished Senator 
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from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe], who is here 
on the floor who supported our position 
and became a cosponsor of the 
bill; and by other Members of the Sen- 
ate, particularly the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the distinguished 
minority leader. So we were able to 
finally pass a type of bill combining ex- 
penditure cuts and tax increases, as I say, 
which had been unheard of in the last 
100 years. 

Before all time expires, I want to 
congratulate the distinguished Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Joe Fowler, for 
the manner in which he stood up for 
and defended his position with respect 
to this particular proposal. He did not 
like the expenditure cut, but every time 
we asked him about an expenditure cut, 
he said, “We need the tax increase so 
badly that I will take an expenditure 
cut.” Every time the Senator from Dela- 
ware asked him whether he favored an 
$8 billion or $6 billion or $4 billion cut, 
he said, “I do not care for any cut, but 
I will follow the advice of the Congress 
on that.” His position never changed. He 
was straightforward and honest. He 
said, “Whatever you gentlemen believe 
you have to have to get the tax increase 
through the Congress which is so 
urgently needed for this Nation and the 
free world, I will take.” So he gave us 
his support. I thought his position in 
respect to this whole matter was out- 
standing and most deserving of every 
type of commendation. 

Mr. President, yesterday the House of 
Representatives voted to approve the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968, H.R. 15414 and in a few minutes 
the Senate will act on the conference 
report. 

According to our Constitution, the 
Congress is the center of the decision- 
making process on taxation and spend- 
ing, and for excellent historical reasons. 
These prerogatives were gained in many 
battles over many centuries by parlia- 
mentary assemblies in Britain and Amer- 
ica. They were viewed by the Founding 
Fathers as a guarantee that 
the executive branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment would not go beyond the expressed 
wish of the electorate and their repre- 
sentatives. 

It is certainly easy and popular to 
exercise these powers to reduce taxes and 
to appropriate additional sums of money 
for projects which many people believe to 
be worthy. Since 1962, Congress has in- 
deed cut taxes by $22 billion, and has 
left this country as the most lightly taxed 
of all Western industrialized countries. 
Since 1958, Federal spending for projects 
within this country rose over 100 percent 
on a rising tide of prosperity. 

Increasing taxes and cutting spend- 
ing are not easy and not popular, partic- 
ularly when they are combined into a 
single package. A vote in favor of such a 
measure is extremely difficult, and a Rep- 
resentative or Senator does not do this 
without searching his soul and, in many 
cases, risking his career and the many 
years of hard work which he has put in 
to reach his present position. 

However, if our system is to be pre- 
served, Congress must act in the difficult 


cases as well as the easy ones. 
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A recent editorial in a respected busi- 
ness publication put the issue this way: 
The nation will pay dearly if its elected 
representatives continue to avoid what is so 
clearly needed: cuts in government spend- 
ing and an increase in taxes. The conse- 
quences of a failure by Congress.. . will be 
disastrous. ... Renewed attacks on the dollar 
are sure to come. The European members of 
the Gold Pool went along with the United 
States very reluctantly in response to Amer- 
ican pledges of imposing restraints on the 
domestic economy to safeguard the dollar. 
But they did not agree to (wait indefinitely). 
. If it becomes clear that the United 
States does not mean to make good its 
pledges, an international monetary crisis 
... Will return with a vengeance. ... A tax 
increase and budget cuts have acquired a 
kind of symbolic significance as evidence 
that the United States has the moral for- 
titude to take politically unpopular action 
to assure the value of the dollar . . in cir- 
cumstances . . more dangerous for the 
United States and the world monetary sys- 
tem (than ever before) .* 


We might prefer to do otherwise; but 
if the Congress is to be responsible to our 
country’s best interests, acceptance of a 
tax increase at this time is imperative. 
This is the course of statesmanship, and 
I hope and trust that responsible action 
is also the course of good politics. 

It is therefore my pleasure to offer my 
congratulations to the Members of the 
other body who supported the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 
They have shown that our institutions 
can meet tests of our times. They have 
acted to restore financial respcnsibility 
to the councils of our Government, and 
deserve the deep gratitude of the Nation. 
I would like particularly to express my 
appreciation to the great chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, Mr. 
Wits0r D. Mitts, of Arkansas, and the 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee, Mr. JoHN Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

I would also like to commend the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. William McChesney Martin. He 
wanted the tax increase, but he was also 
in favor of an expenditure cut, although 
he did not name a figure. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

I would like to commend other people, 
but the time does not permit it. I want to 
make special mention of our staff, partic- 
ularly the director of the staff, Larry 
Woodworth. Frankly, without his serv- 
ices, we could not have passed this bill. 
He was able to take our wishes, ambi- 
tions, and desires, and put them into the 
correct language. He was the one who 
offered us good counsel, not only here on 
the floor but later when we went to con- 
ference with the House. He was the one 
who wrote all the details of the confer- 
ence report. He and his staff have done 
most of the preparation for the speeches 
which have been made. What he has 
done deserves the commendation of every 
one of us, and certainly our appreciation. 

Mr. President, at this time I yield 6 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Florida. 


* “Why Fiscal Restraint is Crucial”, Busi- 
ness Week, March 30, 1968, p. 173. 
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Mr. President, we have a basic prob- 
lem of Government deficits and a basic 
problem of domestic inflation. 

These deficits are eroding the value of 
the American dollar, and the resulting 
inflation is eating deeply into the pay- 
checks of every wage earner and into the 
grocery money of every housewife. 

The major cause of this inflation is 
Government spending, as was candidly 
admitted recently by the Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

Yes, our Government is facing a finan- 
cial crisis. Our national debt exceeds 
$350 billion. The interest charges there- 
on exceed $15 billion, the largest non- 
defense item in the entire budget. 

Approximately 13 cents of every in- 
come tax dollar now goes to pay the in- 
terest, which is another way of saying 
that when the wages are taken out of 
the paycheck of an individual employee, 
13 percent of that money goes to pay the 
interest charges on the national debt. 

It is estimated that the Government 
will take in the next year $80 billion in 
personal income taxes and $34 billion in 
corporate income taxes, for a total in- 
come tax take of $114 billion, in round 
figures; and the interest on the national 
debt will be $15 billion. 

Drastic action is required if we are to 
put our financial house in order. 

Both Houses of Congress—and the 
President—have agreed to a proposal for 
the enactment of a 10-percent surtax on 
personal and corporate incomes, coupled 
with a $6 billion reduction in Federal 
spending. 

If runaway inflation is to be avoided, 
there appears to be little alternative to 
the package legislation combining an in- 
crease in taxes with a reduction in Fed- 
eral spending. Even with this legislation, 
a substantial deficit is in prospect for the 
new fiscal year which begins July 1. And 
this will be on top of this year’s deficit of 
$20 billion, by far the highest deficit in 
our history, except during the years of 
World War II. 

Putting our financial house in order is 
a joint responsibility of both the Con- 
gress and the President. The Congress 
cannot do it alone, and the President 
cannot do it alone. 

Federal spending has doubled during 
the past 9 years. 

Yet all of the candidates for President, 
with one possible exception, are telling 
the people that if elected they will de- 
mand greater spending. 

All of them, or most of them, appear 
to be promising each group in our Na- 
tion anything that that group wants 
in the way of new Federal spending 


programs, 

So regardless of the enactment of the 
joint tax increase-spending cut legis- 
lation, our Nation is a long way from 
being on a sound financial basis. 

But I think this is worth a try. 

It is significant that the 10-percent 
surcharge will automatically expire June 
30, 1969, 1 year from now. 

If by that time, the Congress and the 
President—by President, I mean both 
Mr, Johnson and his successor—have not 
taken firm steps to bring Federal spend- 
ing under control, then many of us who 
support this package today will vigor- 
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ously oppose any efforts to reinstate the 
tax when it expires a year from now. 

I emphasize again that the Congress 
and the President face a joint respon- 
sibility. That is why it is so discouraging 
when candidates for the Presidency are 
seeking to outpromise one another in the 
amount of Federal money they will spend 
if elected. 

What is so often overlooked by those 
seeking votes is that approximately two- 
thirds of all the individual income taxes 
is obtained from those with an annual 
income of less than $15,000. 

It is possible that presidential candi- 
dates are misjudging the intelligence 
and the stamina of the American peo- 
ple. There is only one place from which 
the money to finance these big spending 
programs can come. That is for the Gov- 
ernment to dig deeper into the pockets 
of the wage earner—either through more 
taxes or more inflation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe] 3 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
a cosponsor of the amendment under 
which the 10-percent surtax and the ex- 
penditure were combined into one 
measure. 

Now is not the time to consider 
whether or not this proposal should be 
approved. It must be approved. We will 
have to collect the moneys that are 
needed to run the Government and sta- 
bilize the price of the American dollar. 
Inflation is speeding up. It will become 
unchecked unless we do something about 
it. 

I believe the interest rates paid by 
the Federal Government on short-term 
obligations of 3 to 5 years will soon be 
from 5 to 6 percent. The cost of borrow- 
ing money from banks for the building 
of houses is up to 6.5 percent. The price 
of goods is rising daily. The housewife 
and those who purchase goods under- 
stand what the fact is. 

The economic advisers to the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
financial experts of the world, the econ- 
omists in the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank have been 
telling Congress and the Government of 
the United States, “Unless you put your 
fiscal house in order, there will be col- 
lapse of the dollar, causing untold dam- 
age to the economy of the American 
citizens, and probably collapsing the 
economy of the world.” 

Pierre Jacobson, now deceased, 7 or 8 
years ago, said that we had to put our 
fiscal house in order, In effect, he said, 
“You cannot, each year, be spending 
more than you take in, without even- 
tually getting into trouble.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 2 more 
minutes? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield the Senator 
from Ohio 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. We did not heed his 
words. The need for caution was ex- 
pressed on the floor of the Senate to the 
same effect; but it fell upon deaf ears. 
Spending has continued in excess of the 
revenues taken in, and the national debt 
has been climbing. It is my understand- 
ing that our Government now owes more 
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money to creditors than all the other 
nations of the world put together. 

Something must be done about it. I do 
not want to impose taxes; but unless we 
tax at this time, the money which will 
be taken from our citizens through in- 
flation will by far exceed the 10-percent 
surtax 


The 10-percent surtax will be opera- 
tive for 1 year. At the end of that time, 
those who will remain here will have the 
task of determining what shall be done. 

I conclude, Mr. President, as follows: 
We are either going to take more through 
inflation or through the imposition of 
this tax; and if we do not tax and do not 
stop spending in the extravagant man- 
ner we have followed, there will be grave 
trouble ahead, 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, after 
much thought and after carefully 
weighing all of the arguments, I have 
very reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that it is in the best interest of the 
United States for the Congress to ap- 
prove H.R. 15414. I have, therefore, 
voted for the bill. 

Whether one supports the Vietnam war 
or is against it—whether one favors es- 
calation or deescalation; one thing 
should be crystal clear to all of us. This 
is a war tax. The Federal Government is 
spending around $30 billion a year on the 
Vietnam war. We could decimate the De- 
partment of Labor, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Department 
of the Interior, the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and all 26 in- 
dependent agencies and we still would not 
offset the cost of this war. We should call 
a spade a spade. It is the Vietnam war 
which has overheated the economy. This 
should not surprise anyone; every other 
war has caused a similar disruption of 
the economy. 

Nor should anyone be surprised if this 
tax increase results in a net loss of rev- 
enue for the Federal coffers. Indeed, its 
primary purpose is to dampen the econ- 
omy. Our past experience with increased 
taxes leads me to believe that this tax in- 
crease will bring in much less money 
than is generally anticipated. 

In my view, it would have been in- 
finitely better if this bill could have been 
voted upon in segments. But we were 
presented with an all-or-nothing choice. 
The result will be a curtailment of many 
vital programs such as health and edu- 
cation to mention only two. Social pro- 
grams which could have cooled our 
sizzling cities will be crippled in some 
respects. But it will help one main facet 
of the problem, low-cost housing. 

The spending portion of this legisla- 
tion because of the way it is drafted will 
have the effect of removing from the 
Congress further control over appropria- 
tions. It provides the executive branch 
with a line item veto and as such defers 
from the constitutional authority of the 
Congress to appropriate money. 

At least, temporarily, I would have 
much preferred coupling any tax in- 
crease with tax reform. It is time that 
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the Congress paid heed to the inequities 
in the Federal income tax structure. 
Why, for example, should we continue 
giving oil companies such an uncon- 
scionable tax break? But as I said before, 
we were confronted with an all-or-noth- 
ing proposition. 

With all these reservations, why do I 
now support this legislation? 

Early last fall there was considerable 
evidence that a tax increase was not de- 
sirable at that time. The leading eco- 
nomic indicators were mixed, and our 
most brilliant economists could not agree 
on when a tax increase should be im- 
posed. As it turned out, the economy did 
not heat up as rapidly or as much as 
many had supposed. 

In the intervening months, much has 
happened to change the economic 
picture. 

Prices are now beginning to rise at an 
alarming rate. People in lower and mod- 
erate income brackets are beginning to 
notice severe reductions in their buying 
power. A great credit crunch is upon 
us—interest rates are much too high. 
Homebuilders, lumber and logging com- 
panies, and small businessmen of all 
kinds are begininng to feel the pinch. 
International loss of confidence threat- 
ens the stability of the dollar and the 
viability of U.S. trade with other 
countries. 

So, I do agree, with most all economic 
experts, however, this proposal will help 
our world financial situation. 

There are persuasive arguments in op- 
position to a tax increase; but the over- 
whelming weight of opinion supports the 
increase. 

A tax increase is never popular. But it 
is curious that this particular proposal 
has generated so much antagonism. The 
tax increase represents less than one- 
half the tax reduction realized by the 
1964 act. The surtax will leave personal 
income taxes lower than at any time 
during the 20 years preceding 1964. For 
most people, the cost of this increase 
will be only 1 percent of their income, 
but it could save them 2 to 3 percent in 
reduced consumer prices. It could sig- 
nificantly improve the buying power of 
the poor, the elderly, and others with 
fixed incomes. 

I want to make it quite clear at this 
point, however, that my vote for this 
measure was conditioned upon its being 
a temporary tax. I definitely do not in- 
tend to support any extension of this 
tax after its termination date and I will 
do all in my power to help remove the 
tax when it has served its purpose of 
cooling an overheated economy. 

After careful consideration, then, it 
appears to me that this temporary meas- 
ure, with all its infirmities, is in the best 
interests of the United States and its 
citizens—particularly, its effect on in- 
flation—I am going to urge the Presi- 
dent to be selective in the reduction so 
that we will not be “penny wise and 
pound foolish” on programs to meet the 
social and economic needs of the people. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, 
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REPORT OF CHIEF JUSTICE 
WARREN'S RESIGNATION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, an un- 
confirmed report has been circulating 
this morning that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren has submitted his resignation. 

Rumors appeared in print earlier this 
week to the effect that the Chief Justice 
might make such a move so that Presi- 
dent Johnson could designate the next 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

While the report is still only a rumor 
which has not been confirmed or 
denied—and before we know what the 
next development, if any, may be—I 
want to indicate emphatically, as one 
U.S. Senator, that I shall not vote to 
confirm an appointment of the next 
Chief Justice by a “lame duck” Presi- 
dent. 

I hope, if it should become necessary 
to pass on such a question, that a major- 
ity of my colleagues in the Senate would 
take the same view. 

Under established precedents, the ap- 
pointment of the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, whether or not it is made 
from among sitting justices, is subject to 
confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not speak from the 
standpoint of a critic of the Supreme 
Court. In fact, I agree with most of the 
Court's decisions. That is not the point. 

The Supreme Court has adjourned for 
the summer, and the people of our Na- 
tion are about to choose a new Govern- 
ment in November. 

If a “lame duck” President should 
seek at this stage to appoint the 
leadership of the Supreme Court for 
many years in the future, I believe he 
would be breaking faith with our system, 
and that such a move would be an affront 
to the American people. 

I do not know whether Mr. Johnson, 
in such an event, would appoint a Demo- 
crat, a Republican, a liberal, a conserva- 
tive, or a moderate. The point is that 
such an appointment should be made by 
the next President—whether he be a 
Democrat or a Republican—after the 
people have an opportunity to speak in 
November. 

I have no reason to believe that Presi- 
dent Johnson would take advantage of 
such a situation if, in fact, it should de- 
velop. I would hope, and expect, that he 
would not seek to deny the people and 
the next President of their appropriate 
voice in such a crucial decision. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report on the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the distinguished Senator 
from New York 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I support 
this measure because: 

First, without it we could not possibly 
accommodate within the existing budget 
the heavy expenditures that are and will 
be necessary to finance high-priority 
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domestic programs to alleviate the 
causes of poverty in this Nation; and 

Second, it is an essential step to bring 
our fiscal situation under control and 
to assure continued confidence at home 
and abroad in the management of the 
American economy in the U.S. dollar. 

I would have preferred a cut in non- 
essential expenditures after a compre- 
hensive review of our national priorities. 
This the administration failed to do. Dur- 
ing Senate debate on this measure the 
Senate refused to agree to an amendment 
I proposed which would have specifically 
exempted certain essential domestic pro- 
grams from the proposed spending cuts. 

This measure will raise an estimated 
$14 billion in new revenue in fiscal year 
1969 and at the same time reduce $6 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1969 spending. Even 
with the enactment of this measure the 
deficit in the 1968 budget is expected to 
remain $20 billion and $10 billion in the 
current fiscal year. 

Interest rates are the highest in 100 
years which is hurting our consumers 
through higher credit payments and 
higher mortgage costs. The Treasury’s 
heavy borrowing operations to finance 
this deficit is causing a credit squeeze, 
despite continued ease in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s monetary operations. 
Prices are rising by more than 4 percent. 

It will be up to Congress as well as to 
the President to insure that the cuts 
are concentrated on those programs not 
directly related to the most urgent do- 
mestie problems. 

There is nothing in this conference 
report that requires expenditure cuts in 
any particular program and there is no 
reason to believe these cuts would come 
from the area of essential domestic pro- 
grams. On the one hand we have the as- 
surances of the President that these cuts 
will not come from these areas. Second 
we have the assurances of Chairman 
WILBUR MILLS that the proposed expend- 
iture cuts will not come from this area. 
Third those of us in the Congress with 
a lifetime concern for the disadvantaged 
will certainly do our part that this will 
not happen, Finally, and most impor- 
tantly, the aroused conscience of this 
Nation cannot permit it in this unprec- 
edented election year. 

There is room in the fiscal year 1969 
budget to accommodate a $6 billion ex- 
penditure cut, without cuts having to be 
made in essential programs in the field 
of health, education, and welfare. The 
conferees exempted from reductions 
only $84 billion of the President’s $186.1 
billion budget. The remaining $102 bil- 
lion is at least legally available for re- 
duction, including the $54 billion in the 
Defense budget not devoted to Vietnam; 
the $7 billion agricultural program; the 
$4.6 billion space program; and the $351 
million for the SST, and so on. 

There are those who say that if the 
war in Vietnam could be ended tomor- 
row the need for this measure would 
disappear. Unfortunately, the war is still 
with us and the bills must be paid until 
it can be brought to an end through a 
negotiated settlement. Moreover, even 
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when the war will be over—and I hope 
and pray it will be soon—the pressing 
domestic and international responsibili- 
ties we face will require substantial Fed- 
eral revenues and expenditures. 

Enactment of this measure will do 
much to strengthen the international 
position of the dollar. It will dampen 
demand for imports, which in March, 
for the first time in the postwar period, 
exceeded our exports. It will reassure 
those abroad who hold close to $33 bil- 
lion in short-term claims against us that 
the value of their claims will not be 
eroded through inflation. It will reas- 
sure the international financial com- 
munity that the management of the 
American economy is in responsible 
hands. 

I am pleased that the conference re- 
port contains my amendment which re- 
quires that not later than December 31, 
1968, the President is to submit to the 
Congress proposals for a comprehensive 
reform of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This is an important victory for the 
American people. At a time when they 
are asked to undertake new tax burdens, 
they are assured that Congress will 
within 6 months have before it pro- 
posals which will do away with many 
inequities in the present tax code, and 
spread more evenly the burden of heavy 
taxes among the American taxpayers. 
There are many areas ripe for reform 
and at the appropriate time I will make 
specific proposals of my own. 


This measure contains another set of 


amendments which, like the expenditure 
cut, very directly affects our antipoverty 
efforts. As the Senate will remember, we 
passed last year as part of the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act a group 
of amendments which, in my view, set 
the welfare system back by several dec- 
ades in terms of policy and administra- 
tion. Two of the most serious of those 
amendments were first, the freeze on the 
level of payments made to States under 
the aid for families with dependent chil- 
dren program; and, second, the require- 
ment that payments to fathers under 
the AFDC-unemployed parent program 
could not be made unless the father had 
a certain period of attachment to the 
labor force. The effect of these provisions 
is not really to force more persons into 
gainful employment, as some Members 
of the Congress apparently thought, but 
is rather to shift the burden of steadily 
mounting relief costs wholly onto the 
States and localities. 

The bill before us improves somewhat 
on those previous amendments by post- 
poning the effect of the freeze until 
July 1, 1969, and by barring a family 
from receiving AFDC only as to those 
weeks when the parent receives unem- 
ployment compensation. But this is only 
postponing the effect of bad legislation 
rather than curing the problem which 
the Congress itself created. And these 
postponements, while welcome, are not 
enough, for the States and localities are 
even now gearing up for the impact of 
the freeze, and many have already begun 
to trim the welfare rolls and deny vital 
assistance to new applicants. We badly 
need a thorough overhaul of the en- 
tire public assistance system, and I am 
hopeful that with the report of the 
Heineman Commission the Congress can 
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next year make major progress on this 
urgent task. 

This bill also contains a technical 
amendment to the title 19 of the med- 
icaid program, which would delay the 
effect of one aspect of the changes made 
in that program last year, that is, the 
provisions allowing States to buy into 
part B of medicare. The Congress may 
quite properly seek to coordinate those 
changes with other Federal require- 
ments; however, the medicaid amend- 
ment in this bill does not change nor does 
it delay the major impact of last year’s 
bill on state medical assistance programs. 
It grants no relief to those States which 
enacted broad and comprehensive pro- 
grams on the basis of earlier Federal leg- 
islation. These States have been forced 
to cut those programs back in compli- 
ance with severely limited standards for 
Federal matching funds. Thus, further 
attention to the health care needs of the 
“medically indigent” is urgently required. 

I want to express my concern over the 
provisions in the conference report deal- 
ing with industrial development bonds. I 
supported the amendment sponsored by 
Senator Risicorr when it came before 
the Senate because I have long felt that 
many of these bonds have been used to 
pirate industry out of my State and as 
leverage against unions seeking to orga- 
nize. Yet, I did caution the Senate at 
that time that in dealing with a specific 
problem, we must be careful not to use 
such a broad brush so as to invalidate 
some of the most important State and 
local economic and social programs which 
use bonds to raise capital. When the 
problems concerning the New York State 
Dormitory Authority and the Job Devel- 
opment Authority were brought to my 
attention during the debate on the Ribi- 
coff amendment, I immediately obtained 
from the Treasury Department an opin- 
ion stating that the tax-exempt status 
of both the dormitory and the Job De- 
velopment Authority would not be im- 
paired by the passing of the Ribicoff 
amendment. 

In addition, I sought and am pleased 
to note the inclusion of an exemption for 
residential housing which will materially 
assist the continued effectiveness of the 
New York Urban Development Corpo- 
ration. 

I am still concerned about some of 
these activities which are carried out by 
the State of New York. I note that Chair- 
man Mitts yesterday said he would hold 
hearings on this industrial bond question 
as soon as the various Governors came 
up with a specific plan. I hope that will 
be prompt. I feel quite certain that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller will urge his fellow 
Governors to act as soon as possible so 
as to protect some of our State’s pro- 
grams financed through tax-exempt 
bonds. 

In the meantime, at the request of 
Governor Rockefeller, I shall soon in- 
troduce a proposal to amend section 103 
of the Internal Revenue Code to provide 
exemptions for bonds such as those to fi- 
nance the building and rehabilitation of 
blighted urban areas. 

Not by any means will we have solved 
our fiscal problems with passage of this 
bill. In addition to reforming our tax 
code we must undertake a fundamental 
reassessment of our national priorities as 
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the first order of business in the next 

session of Congress. 

If the new administration will not un- 
dertake it then Congress should appoint 
a ie commission on national 
E y 

We must then streamline the opera- 
tion of the executive branch with the aid 
of a Hoover-type commission. 

There is an urgent need for some form 
of reyenue sharing between the Federal 
Government and State and local gov- 
ernments. 

Consideration should be given to mini- 
mizing politics in the determination of 
fiscal policy just as we minimized politics 
in the area of monetary policy by setting 
up the Federal Reserve Board. 

Time for action on the economic and 
fiscal front is now. The alternative is in- 
flation followed by a recession lest we 
are willing to impose wage and price 
controls on the American economy. I, 
for one, do not wish to contemplate this 
course of action and will vote for this 
conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to comment on one point 
raised by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits]. I understand there is 
no question under the conference report 
as to the tax-exempt status of the New 
York State Dormitory Authority, at least 
as we understand how it is now operat- 
ing. I must say, however, that the con- 
ference report on the industrial bonds 
differs from the Ribicoff amendment with 
respect to which the Treasury letter, re- 
ferred to by the Senator, was written. I 
can give no assurance as to the tax-ex- 
empt status of the Job Development Au- 
thority, especially as to its leasing or 
selling of industrial plants or commercial 
properties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter addressed to me from the Secretary 
of the Treasury concerning the transi- 
tion to the new withholding level. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, June 19, 1968. 

Hon. GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, U.S. Senate, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: You have asked for 
my opinion as to whether any steps might be 
taken to ease the transition for small busi- 
ness to the new withholding level required 
to implement the 10 percent surcharge con- 
tained in HR. 15414. 

The bill states that the new withholding 
shall go into effect with respect to wages 
paid after the 15th day after the date of 
enactment of the bill. To accomplish this, 
businesses must change their payroll pro- 
cedures in order that withholding may be 
calculated at the new level. Many small 
businesses use withholding tables as the 
basis for the calculations of the amounts 
to be withheld. Others use machine pro- 
grams, which will have to be changed to the 
new withholding rates. The Internal Revenue 
Service has prepared the necessary new with- 
holding rates and tables and is ready to mail 
them to all employers as soon as the Con- 
gress has given its approval to this measure. 

In view of the President's statement that 
he would sign this measure if approved by 
the Congress, small businesses, as well as 
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other businesses, could commence to change 
over their payroll procedures as soon as they 
have the necessary information. Conse- 
quently, it is important that they have these 
new rates and tables as early as possible. 

In this light, if the Conference Report is 
approved in the House on Thursday of this 
week, then if the Senate were also to approve 
that Report on either Thursday or Friday, 
such approval would enable the Internal 
Revenue Service to mail immediately the 
necessary information. Businesses would 
thus have this information by Monday morn- 
ing and could commence at once to start 
the changeover of their payroll procedures. 
The weekend could thus be used to absorb 
the necessary mailing time, so that there 
would be no delay in business days in get- 
ting at once to the task of effectuating the 
new withholding level. This procedure would 
thus facilitate a prompt implementation of 
the new withholding level. 

I believe that this step, which combines 
both a minimum time between Congressional 
approval and the new withholding and as 
much lead time as possible for employers, 
will be of considerable help to small busi- 
messes generally. I therefore believe it is a 
factor to be taken into consideration in the 
scheduling of this measure in the Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


Mr. SMATHERS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate will soon be privileged to vote upon 
a conference report that, in my opinion, 
is not a panacea for all of our domestic 
and international monetary problems, 
but I personally believe it is absolutely 
essential that we have this legislation 
and that we take affirmative action upon 
it now. 

It will have some rather serious eco- 
nomic consequences in our own Nation. 
It will have helpful consequences, I hope, 
in the field of our international relations 
with every country on the globe. 

I take 1 minute of my few minutes to 
pay tribute to the many who are entitled 
to credit for the action that we will be 
privileged to take soon on a tax bill. 

I think it can be said that there were 
indications early this year that it would 
be impossible to pass a tax bill this year. 
There were indications that we could not 
get together as Members of Congress and 
that the President himself had some dif- 
ferent ideas on the legislation than Con- 


gress had. 

The President earlier had recom- 
mended a 10-percent surtax. The House 
Ways and Means Committee, I think we 
can state accurately, refused to act be- 
cause they insisted on a substantial re- 
duction in Federal expenditures before 
they would consider a tax bill. 

It looked impossible at the beginning 
of this year to get a tax bill. The House 
Ways and Means Committee did send 
over to the Senate a bill to extend the 
excise taxes on automobiles and com- 
munications services. That bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, and 
our chairman, the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], held hear- 
ings on the measure. We reported the 
bill to the Senate and, for the first time 
in my 30 years of service in Congress, 
the Senate added a completely new tax 
bill to a House-passed bill. In the final 
analysis, we received concurrence from 
the House of Representatives yesterday 
on that matter. This is the first time I 
have seen such a situation develop. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I do not have much 
time, but I am pleased to yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the able 
Senator from Kansas has made a note- 
worthy observation. 

There was a time when the Senate 
played a very minor role in the enact- 
ment of tax legislation. The role of the 
Senate has been increasing in impor- 
tance. In this instance, the tax bill was 
virtually written on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much the remarks of the Sen- 
ator. That is exactly what I am trying to 
stress at the present time. 

It should be stated that when the bill 
came before the Senate on the extension 
of the excise taxes on automobiles and 
communications services, the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHErS] and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], who 
had prepared a tax bill dealing not only 
with an increase in surtax but also with 
a substantial reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures and a reduction in Federal 
personnel, offered their measure as an 
amendment on the floor of the Senate. 
That amendment was agreed to by a 
vote of 57 to 31. 

I pay my respects to both of these dis- 
tinguished Senators for their determina- 
tion to secure action in an effort to 
strengthen the fiscal structure of the 
Nation. 

I think it was absolutely essential that 
such action be taken. For a time it looked 
as though it would be impossible to tell 
the world that we in America had finally 
reached the conclusion that we would 
take action to stabilize and expand the 
value of the dollar in the world and 
strengthen our fiscal economy by coming 
closer to a balanced budget. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida and the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware are entitled to much credit for 
this action. In addition, other Senators 
on both sides of the aisle were involved 
in this battle. 

Mr. President, if it had not been for 
the distinguished Senator from Delaware, 
there would not be a tax bill before the 
Senate today. 

Mr. President, I shall read briefly from 
an article written by Marshall McNeil, a 
Scripps-Howard staff writer. The article 
is entitled The Tenacious Senator WIL- 
LiaMs—Spending Cut Owed to One Man.” 

The Senator from Delaware would not 
agree with that statement, but I think 
that the statement ought to be made a 
part of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kansas is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, the ar- 
ticle reads in part: 

It’s a good thing for a senator to have guts. 


But in the law-making process he must also 
be tenacious, 


Sen. John J. Williams of Delaware is load- 
ed with tenacity. He has shown his political 
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courage time and again fighting federal ex- 
travagance and waste, petty and major chis- 
eling, and lapses in government ethics. 

It was these two qualities of courage and 
tenacity that caused the President Thursday 
to say: “Yes!” 

The question put to the President in his 
press conference at the Texas ranch was: 
Would he sign a bill that linked a $6 billion 
budget cut to the 10 per cent income tax in- 
crease his administration has been seeking 
unsuccessfully for more than a year? The 
President said: Tes!“ 

Thus Williams won what can be considered 
the biggest battle of his career, a victory 
which—unless our whole economy unravels— 
will protect the foundation of the dollar and 
curb the Speeding inflation that's penalizing 
everyone. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TENACIOUS SENATOR WILLIAMS—SPEND- 
Inc Cur OwED ro Ome Man 


(By Marshall McNeil) 


WASHINGTON.—It’s a good thing for a sen- 
ator to have guts. But in the law-making 
process he must also be tenacious. 

Sen, John J. Williams of Delaware is loaded 
with tenacity. He has shown his political 
courage time and again fighting federal ex- 
travagance and waste, petty and major chis- 
eling, and lapses in government ethics. 

It was these two qualities of courage and 
tenacity that caused the President Thursday 
to say: “Yes!” 

The question put to the President in his 
press conference at the Texas was: 
Would he sign a bill that linked a $6 billion 
budget cut to the 10 per cent income tax 
increase his administration has been seeking 
unsuccessfully for more than a year? The 
President said: “Yes!” 

Thus Williams won what can be considered 
the biggest battle of his career, a victory 
which—unless our whole economy unrayvels— 
will protect the foundation of the dollar and 
curb the speeding inflation that’s penalizing 
everyone. 

Washington was a sorry sight early this 
Spring. The administration demanded a 10 
per cent tax increase. The House Ways and 
Means Committee, where such a law must 
originate, refused to move until the White 
House came through with firm promises of 
substantial cuts in government spending. 
The White House stood fast by what it called 
its “tight” budget. 

This stalemate threatened our whole na- 
tional fiscal . The dollar was running 
into trouble here and abroad; the Treasury 
deficit was rising toward record levels. 

Then the Ways and Means Committee ap- 
proved and the House passed a bill extend- 
ing excise taxes on autos and communica- 
tions services. The bill went to the Senate, 
was cleared by the Finance Committee and 
reached the floor. 

There Williams, a Republican, moved in 
where Democratic leaders feared, or refused, 
to tread. While others cried for economy and 
higher taxes, Williams offered an amendment 
to the excise tax bill to achieve those very 
things, very specifically. His amendment 
called for a $6 billion cut in spending and 
a 10 per cent income tax increase. Sen. 
George Smathers (D., Fla.) cosponsored the 
amendment. 

Last April 2, the Senate approved that 
amendment, 53 to 35, with most of President 
Johnson’s Democrats opposing and most of 
Williams’ Republican colleagues approving. 

The administration’s fight against so deep 
a budget cut then began. The President 
wanted only a $4 billion cut, or less. His 
men in virtually every department began to 
tell tales about how this service or that, 
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this project or the other, would be killed or 
badly maimed if government spending were 
cut $6 billion. 

Every few days the tenacious Williams got 
to his feet in the Senate, and in his unlikely 
low-pitched, sometimes squeaky, voice com- 
plained. The President said he wanted a tax 
increase? Well, the Senate had approved it. 
The House wanted a spending cut? Well, the 
Senate had ordered a cut. All the adminis- 
tration had to do was to put the heat on its 
own party members in the House and the 
tax increase and the budget cut would be- 
come law. House and Senate conferees met 
on the issues, but the stalemate continued. 

Then, prodded by another Floridian, Dem- 
ocratic Rep. Sydney Herlong the Ways and 
Means Committee instructed its conferees 
to accept the Senate proposal. This was done. 
But still the administration clamored 
against so deeply reducing government 
spending. 

Last Wednesday the House was given a 
chance to say whether it wanted spending 
cut only $4 billion. By a vote of 259 to 131, 
again with most Republicans on the side 
of the deeper cut, and most of the Demo- 
crats against it, the House spoke its mind. 
It said $4 billion wasn’t enough. 

It may never have had this chance if it 
hadn’t been for Williams’ guts and tenacity. 
He was the man who laid the issue squarely 
before Congress. And before President 
Johnson. 

So, yesterday, the big question was: Would 
the President relinquish his fight for a 
budget cut of only about $4 billion, and 
accept the $6 billion cut to get his tax in- 
crease? 


The President, reluctantly, said: “Yes.” 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR PELL TODAY 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia for a unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
mediately following the vote on the con- 
ference report, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] be recognized for a 
period not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CON- 
TROL ACT OF 1968—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report on the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished mi- 
nority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the pending measure was before the Sen- 
ate, the impressive vote by which it was 
passed certainly reflected the Senate’s 
sense of fiscal responsibility. 

As has been indicated, we are deeply 
indebted to the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLTIAMs!] and the 
distinguished Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Smartuers] for keeping this matter con- 
stantly before the committee and before 
the House and before the Senate until it 
eventuated in the action that brings the 
measure here today. 

I am rather proud of this body, and I 
am proud of the Senator from Delaware 
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and the Senator from Florida for the job 
they did. 

I am speaking as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, and I 
know what a difficult undertaking it was. 
And I know also the obstacles and im- 
pediments that were encountered. How- 
ever, it finally eventuated in a complete 
result. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I yield 
one-half minute to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware is recognized for 
one-half minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Senator from Illinois, 
the Senator from Kansas, and the other 
Senators for their kind remarks. How- 
ever, I am sure that the Senator from 
Florida will agree that we could not have 
succeeded if we had not received co- 
operation in our efforts from many Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle. 

Likewise, I wish to join the Senator 
from Florida in paying respects to Dr. 
Woodworth and other members of the 
staff. Their services were invaluable. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I propose to 
vote for the Revenue and Expenditure 
Control Act of 1968, and I hope it will 


pass. 

Early last November, in the closing 
days of the first session of the 90th Con- 
gress, I took this floor to ask my col- 
leagues to defer adjournment until we 
completed a full debate on the need for, 
and the obligation of, a surtax. I felt 
confident that any sustained discussion 
on this important public policy issue 
would lead to the conclusion that Con- 
gress should act, and act immediately. 
We did not debate, of course, and we are 
not taking final action until today—some 
7 long months later. 

At the time I first spoke, many op- 
ponents of the bill doubted that failure 
to act would bring serious consequences. 
I could not agree—I felt the consequences 
would be severe and predicted a number 
of them. All have proved correct in one 
degree or another. The consequence 
which I most feared, because it would 
most directly affect the people, was in- 
flation. As we now know, the cost of liv- 
ing has risen about 2 percent since last 
November. It is no coincidence, that the 
2 percent of personal income which has 
been eaten up in inflation since that 
date—or about $12.8 billion—is a little 
more than the $11 billion surtax will cost 
the taxpayer. It was a sound forecast, 
and one which I made, that the surtax 
would cost the average citizen less than 
the increase in the cost of living which 
would result without it. 

It is incredible to me that the other 
body could have held up a surtax bill 
for so many months. The case for a sur- 
tax has become more insistent with each 
passing day. The Senate had to resort 
to attaching an amendment to the excise 
tax bill to get action—taking the initia- 
tive away from the House where tax 
measures are supposed to originate. 

The Senate had also to take the initia- 
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tive on the $6 billion spending cut which 
the bill contains, in order to get a tax- 
spending package. So in this respect, the 
Senate had also to initiate action which 
the House could have initiated, since it 
acts first on appropriation bills. 

It is with some reluctance that I sup- 
port a $6 billion cut in expenditures in 
fiscal 1968, because I know how difficult 
it is going to be to make a slash of this 
magnitude without hurting essential 
Federal operations, but I am trusting 
that we can make these cuts without 
damaging our economy, without gener- 
ating more social unrest and without 
emasculating important programs and 
projects. 

There is one aspect of the delay in 
enacting this surtax which I find heart- 
ening. Many, many more of our citizens 
have come to realize that a surtax is es- 
sential, and to support it. At the time 
I first spoke out on the Senate floor, I 
had received only a half dozen letters 
from people who read the economic sig- 
nals clearly enough to be willing to pay 
more taxes, but now I am receiving 
dozens of letters from constituents who 
know this bill must be passed, and are 
willing to dig down in their pockets for 
more money to pay for it. 

I am heartened, too, by relief with 
which economists and other govern- 
ments around the world are greeting 
this evidence of fiscal restraint in the 
United States. If we had taken action 
earlier, perhaps we could have prevented 
the dollar crisis which occurred earlier 
this spring. Certainly what we are doing 
here today should provide greater pro- 
tection for the dollar in the future. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator for yielding. 

I add my voice to the others in praise 
of the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WILLIAMS], and the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida IMr. 
SMATHERS] for the leadership they have 
shown. 

A tax increase and a reduction in 
spending will be painful. However, we 
owe it to the future of the United States 
to enact this measure. We owe it to our 
children and to our grandchildren. It is 
absolutely necessary that we set our 
financial house in order to keep faith 
both at home and abroad. I hope that 
out of this situation will come a deter- 
mination to reduce the size of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

We are spread too far, with too many 

programs—not only abroad, but also at 
home. I hope that we can soon return to 
a government restricted to those things 
that are properly the functions of the 
Federal Government. 

I am happy for the gains we made on 
the industrial bond issue. The Congress 
retained the right to legislate. We turned 
back the efforts of the Treasury Depart- 
ment to enact tax laws. It is my hope 
that the $1 million limit on tax-free 
issues of industrial bonds can soon be 
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materially increased. The States in- 
, eee 
e. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Senate is asked today to 
accept the conference report on legisla- 
tion to increase taxes and cut Federal 
spending. These measures have been ad- 
vocated by economists, administration 
spokesmen, and tax strategists. There 
seems to be general agreement that some 
kind of tax increase is necessary, and 
that some degree of spending reduction 
is going to be required to make the tax 
increase acceptable. 

These are not popular actions, but they 
will be more than unpopular—they will 
be catastrophic—if we allow spending 
cuts to infringe on vital domestic pro- 
grams. A conference report urging $6 
billion in cuts seems to me to threaten 
the existence of programs only recently 
begun, and only lately successful. 

When this measure was originally con- 
sidered by the Senate, I opposed the cuts 
in domestic spending proposed and urged 
a reorientation of priorities. Today, I 
wish to further expound on this theme. 

President Johnson's 1969 budget is a 
tight budget. There are no extravagant 
domestic expenditures; there is little or- 
namentation. Today we are a nation of 
200 million people. By the year 2000 we 
will be 300 million. And we are charged 
with the responsibilities and opportu- 
nities we face today, cannot expect the 
Federal budget to remain static. It must 
grow, and as it grows, it must reflect the 
needs of the people. 

A $6 billion spending cut, trims about 
3 percent from the fiscal 1969 budget, 
or about $3 from every hundred. A $4 
billion cut could have reduced this to 
about 2 percent. I think most of us rec- 
ognize that the difference is drastic, par- 
ticularly at a time when we need to do 
so much to mend the fabric of our 
society. 

The acceptance of any spending cut 
should require much care about where 
spending is reduced. The Bureau of the 
Budget has described the present “tight 
budgeting” as “a rigorous application of 
priorities.” We have all heard the talk 
about national priorities, and now seems 
to be an appropriate time to establish 
some priority programs which must 
not—absolutely must not—be cut. 

Some programs and activities which I 
believe to be most in need of con- 
tinued full funding include ongoing pro- 
grams of direct Federal assistance to the 
Nation’s poor: these include Office of 
Economic Opportunity programs, labor 
and manpower development and train- 
ing, school food programs, direct wel- 
fare payments; elementary and secon- 
dary education; higher education; 
teacher training; veterans’ education 
programs; business and economic devel- 
opment in low-income urban areas; ur- 
ban renewal, community development, 
model cities; housing programs; food for 
peace; Agency for International Develop- 
ment; and air and water pollution con- 
trol program. 

These are the Federal programs that 
have promise for an immediate, identi- 
fiable return on the investment. These 
are the programs that represent our 
“outreach” toward the victims of pollu- 
tion and congestion and blight. These are 
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the steps we said we would take after 
Watts, after Newark, after Detroit—and 
after we looked deep into the troubled 
heart of America. 

These are minimums. In a tight 
budget, all programs and all activities 
reflect some trimming; but what I sug- 
gest in some programs should suffer no 
more cuts, or any kind, for any reason. 
Let us do it in the name of priorities, or 
let us do it in the name of economy, but 
let us be clear about this: we must honor 
our commitment to Americans in need 
of help. 

Additionally, I want to urge the budg- 
eteers to seek ways to trim demonstra- 
tion programs, personnel additions, and 
administrative costs. Let us focus the 
power of the Federal budget on the do- 
ing—and less on the demonstrating and 
conferring. 

Priorities, indeed, are called for today. 
We have budgeted more money for am- 
munition for the U.S. Army than for low- 
income public housing. We have planned 
to spend more for migratory bird refuges 
than for health services for migrant agri- 
culture workers. Somewhere in the 
scheme of things, the Congress must de- 
clare that it values human growth and 
human progress above all else. 

Mr. President, very reluctantly and 
with considerable misgiving, I am going 
to vote for the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. But in doing so, I strongly 
urge that the utmost consideration be 
given to a system of priorities in line 
with my previous comments. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, with 
great reluctance, I have decided to cast 
my vote in favor of the tax bill confer- 
ence report. My reluctance stems from 
long-standing opposition to a tax in- 
crease and from the hope that we could 
cool off the economy sufficiently by 
means other than a raise in personal and 
corporate income taxes. 

Today, I do not think that we real- 
istically can expect to put our financial 
house in order without a tax increase. 
This is not a happy situation, and I 
realize that the citizens of my State will 
be severely burdened by yet another 
claim on their earnings. 

Yet, what are the alternatives? We face 
a huge deficit, mounting inflation, ris- 
ing interest rates, a critical imbalance 
on our international payments account, 
and a very shaky international monetary 
situation. These problems cannot be left 
unsolved, and unpleasant though the job 
may be, it is we in this Congress who 
must solve them. To turn our backs would 
be totally irresponsible, all the more so 
because in the long run our negligence 
would impose a burden on the taxpayer 
far in excess of the proposed, modest tax 
increase. 

The situation is one in which we must 
act now to avoid drastic action later. It 
is a situation which gives a Congress re- 
sponsible for the financial welfare of the 
Nation no choice but to act. 

There is even a chance now that our 
action will come too late and involve too 
little. It is possible to understand the 
seriousness of the crisis we face by real- 
izing that even the $15.5 billion more the 
tax hike is estimated to bring into the 
Treasury will only hold the fiscal year 
1969 deficit down to about $10 billion. 
The point is not that we cannot afford 
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important social legislation and a costly 
war at the same time. The point is that 
we must pay for them, or risk budgetary 
disaster. 

For the average American consumer, 
a huge deficit and an overheated econ- 
omy mean one thing: inflation. Unless 
we pass this tax measure today, we en- 
danger the economic welfare of every 
American who must depend on a fixed 
income, and even those with more flexible 
incomes could be sucked into an infla- 
tionary spiral the likes of which this Na- 
tion has never seen. 

For the prospective homeowner and 
credit buyer, a failure to enact a tax sur- 
charge will mean a continuation of high 
interest rates and, in all probability, a 
trend toward even steeper rates. Finan- 
cial institutions, for example, have 
warned of a possibility of 8 percent in- 
terest on prime loans, to be followed by 
a complete credit collapse. 

Unless something is done to cool off 
the economy, we run the risk of pricing 
our goods and services completely out of 
the world market, thereby throwing the 
international payments account into an 
even heavier imbalance. This spring, for 
the first time in many years, our inter- 
national trade account showed an un- 
favorable balance, and this unfortunate 
development could continue unless we 
sell more abroad. Needless to say, we 
will not be able to sell if our prices 
are too high, and nothing pushes 
prices up faster than runaway inflation. 

One of the most serious consequences 
of inflation could be another gold rush, 
a development which this time would 
force abandonment of the two-tiered 
price on gold, established only last win- 
ter. Already European bankers are con- 
cerned about the maintenance of this 
price system, but should we not pass the 
surcharge as a hedge against inflation, 
our inaction might persuade them to re- 
duce their dollar holdings substantially. 
With some $32 billion in foreign hands 
and only $10.5 billion in gold reserves, 
we are in no position to encourage an- 
other gold rush. On the contrary, we 
must persuade the world that we are 
serious about halting inflation and in- 
tend to keep the dollar at its present 
value. 

Finally, Mr. President, this tax in- 
crease can be justified because it is ac- 
companied by an absolute guarantee to 
reduce Government expenditures by $6 
billion. There is no chance whatsoever 
that the additional tax dollars will lead 
to more Government outlays; the Con- 
gress has written into this bill a firm 
promise to the American people that this 
will not happen. 

The need for the surcharge derives, of 
course, from the continuation of the 
tragic war in Vietnam. If the war should 
be scaled down, no increase in revenue 
would be necessary, and the peace talks 
in Paris offer some hope that this may 
actually come about. Let us pray that 
it does. In the meantime, I feel it would 
be wise to review our tax situation 6 
months after this conference report be- 
comes law. If in 6 months there is any 
chance that we can reduce our war ex- 
penditures, then we should lift this ad- 
ditional tax burden. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I vote 
in support of this conference tax bill with 
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great reluctance and misgivings. But I 
do so believing that—on balance—the 
danger of not passing it is the greater. 

I fully support the theory that the 
Federal Government ought to use appro- 
priately and fully its powers of taxation, 
spending, and control of interest rates to 
spur economic underperformance and to 
check economic overheating and infla- 
tion. My deep concern is not based on 
the tax increase portion of this measure. 

If it were only a question of a tax in- 
crease, what we really would be talking 
about today is a choice between higher 
taxes on the one hand, and higher inter- 
est rates and prices on the other. I would 
certainly want to avoid higher interest 
rates and prices, because those conse- 
quences tend to deprive those sectors of 
our economy which are already starved 
and which do not share equally in our 
economic wealth. They affect poor people 
on fixed or poverty level incomes very 
severely. Higher taxes, on the other hand, 
would not have the same effect because 
the tax burden of the poor is already low, 
and this bill exempts individual taxpay- 
ers in the two lowest brackets from the 
surcharge. 

I am, however, deeply concerned over 
the provisions for a $6 billion reduc- 
tion in Federal spending, especially 
with no direction agreed by the Con- 
gress for itself or the President as to the 
areas in which the reductions are to be 
made. I simply do not believe that cuts 
should be made in any case in the pro- 
grams we have passed to bring the poor, 
and the deprived, and the hungry into an 
equal share of national opportunity and 
abundance. 

In the last analysis, my vote in sup- 
port of this bill is a vote of confidence 
in the President. It reflects my belief 
that he will not make any significant re- 
ductions in programs dealing with pov- 
erty, civil rights, education, urban as- 
sistance, pollution, manpower and job 
training, and other hard-won and sore- 
ly needed social welfare legislation. 

It is my belief that the President is 
firmly committed to these programs, and 
that budget cuts made by him pursuant 
to this bill will be made in nonessential 
and deferrable public works programs, 
military programs, the space program, 
the supersonic transport, and the like. 
For example, the President could defer, 
if the Congress does not, the deployment 
of an anti-ballistic-missile system. 

I am also persuaded that some of the 
other features of this conference report 
deserve support. 

The partial closing of the unjustifiable 
tax loopholes for industrial development 
bonds is a sound first step. 

The deferral of the severe restrictions 
on public assistance and aid for depend- 
ent children programs is absolutely nec- 
essary. 

And finally, the bill contains a pro- 
vision for submission by the President 
to the Congress of proposals for a com- 
prehensive reform of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. This is definitely not 
earth shaking. It could be a beginning. 

It is especially relevant now when the 
obvious alternative to a tax increase 
for more revenue is tax reform. 

A system which presently allows—as it 
does—its wealthiest citizens to escape 
taxation or pay only a minimal percent- 
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age of their incomes in taxes, while the 
majority of wage-earning middle-income 
taxpayers are seriously burdened by their 
tax load, is outrageous. In theory our 
system is progressive; in practice, it is 
not. Statutory tax rates rise from 14 per- 
cent on incomes under $5,000 to 70 per- 
cent on those over $100,000. Actual tax 
rates paid show that a taxpayer earning 
$50,000 or more on the average pays an 
effective rate of only about 25 percent. 

Some escape taxation altogether. In 
1962, three taxpayers with incomes in 
excess of $5 million annually paid no 
Federal income tax. In 1965, 35 taxpay- 
ers with annual incomes or more than 
half a million dollars paid nothing. We 
have a system riddled with loopholes, de- 
vices, and gaps which enable the rich to 
throw the tax burden on the middle- 
income taxpayer. 

This system allows deductions for ex- 
pense account living for corporation per- 
sonnel, while the wage-earning individual 
must meet his daily expenses without 
that subsidy. 

Big business is allowed a 17-percent 
credit for new plant investment, and ac- 
celerated depreciation for rapid tax 
writeoffs. 

Financial institutions such as banks 
and life insurance companies may set up 
huge reserves for losses which provide a 
tax benefit to them. 

In December of last year, Congress 
passed a bill to allow American Motors 
to carry back net operating losses for 5 
years instead of 3 years as allowed by 
present law, in effect giving the company 
a rebate of $20 million. 

I cite these examples for only one 
reason. Such tax relief and loopholes are 
in actual effect Federal subsidies sup- 
porting assumed public policy objectives. 
My purpose is not to say they are unjus- 
tified, but rather, that these subsidies 
ought to stand or fall in the same arena 
as farm subsidies, education assistance, 
urban programs, and all of the other 
budgeted expenditures. Their size and 
effect is unfairly masked by inclusion in 
the tax law, since they then do not ap- 
pear in the Federal budget. 

Mr. Stanley Surrey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has suggested that 
tax loopholes and breaks be designated 
as Federal expenditures. This would show 
that tax relief and tax absolution are ac- 
tually the same as Federal spending—an 
allocation of economic resources for 
specific policy goals. 

Mr. Surrey argues that such a scheme 
would make those who argue for Gov- 
ernment expenditure cuts, particularly 
businessmen, aware that large Federal 
budgets include, as well, the tax sub- 
sidies that enable him to stay in busi- 
ness. For example, the Department of 
the Interior would be required to include 
the oil depletion allowance benefit in its 
“billion dollar budget” as a subsidy sup- 
porting the oil industry. 

Or tax credits and untaxed industrial 
or municipal development bonds might 
be counted as expenditures by the Fed- 
eral Government—paid for by the mid- 
dle-income taxpayer—to attract new 
business to certain cities. We might even 
reduce Federal spending in such areas 
by allocating by States or cities a certain 
number of dollars in the budget for such 
bond subsidies. 
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The day of tax reform—and public 
recognition of tax loopholes as Federal 
subsidies—may not be far distant, We 
have riots in our cities, 15 million starv- 
ing and malnourished people in our Na- 
tion, a Poor Peoples’ March, and an eco- 
nomic pie which gives 20 percent of the 
wealth to 5 percent of the people, and 
gives only 5 percent of the wealth to the 
bottom 20 percent of the people. It is 
time for a change. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, as 
we pass this tax bill, I would like to state 
that I am voting for the bill not because I 
think it is just or an equitable distribu- 
tion of the financial burden of running 
this country, but because some kind of 
an increase in revenue is an economic 
necessity. I believe that some kind of a 
tax bill is absolutely necessary because 
of the uncertain condition of the U.S. 
budget due to the great drain on the 
Government's fiscal resources caused by 
the war in Southeast Asia. 

During World War II, excess profits 
taxes aided in the financing of our war 
effort. This bill is in stark contrast, as it is 
the individual wage earner who fi- 
nances the cost of this war, not those 
making vast fortunes and profits out of 
our defense expenditures. It is almost in- 
conceivable in these times of economic 
difficulty that the Senate of the United 
States would turn down an excess profits 
tax to be levied on those making war for- 
tunes, but it has happened. The proposal 
of Senator McGovern for an excess prof- 
its tax, for which I voted, received only 
16 votes in this body. Even the Renego- 
tiation Board established by the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951 has had its au- 
thority and personnel substantially re- 
duced—even though they recovered more 
than $800 million through renegotiated 
contracts in the Korean war alone. 

In this war in Southeast Asia, there 
are those who are taking advantage of 
the Federal Government through large 
defense profits. Vice Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover pointed out in congressional 
testimony that he has seen profits of 
defense contractors rise by 25 percent. 
These profits are taken right out of the 
individual taxpayer’s pockets at a time 
when he is contributing more than his 
share in taxes and lives to keep this 
country strong. The average John Q. 
Public is footing the bill for the war, not 
only in blood, but in money. 

I would like to point out that the in- 
dividual’s percentage of the revenue col- 
lected to run this country has risen from 
41.1 percent in 1967 to 49 percent in 
the 1969 budget. Yet, at the same time, 
corporate contributions have dropped 
from 22.7 percent in 1967 to 20.8 percent 
in this year’s budget. And yet, we are 
here today putting an additional sur- 
tax on the individual. 

For these reasons, I vote for this tax 
bill reluctantly, as an economic neces- 
sity under the conditions existing in the 
Government and private sectors today. 
I vote for it not because of its fair ap- 
plication, but because it is the only tax 
bill we have any hope of passing this 
session, at a time when it is an economic 
necessity to raise the tax levies in order 
to pay for our ever-increasing military 
efforts, else the dollar is so weakened 
as to jeopardize our economic strategy. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, when 
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this tax bill was beforé the Senate nearly 
3 months ago, I offered, on behalf of 
myself and 67 other Senators, an 
amendment and a plea. The amendment 
was the textile quota amendment and 
the plea was for the jobs of over two mil- 
lion American workers whose livelihood 
depends on the textile industry. 

In spite of strenuous opposition, the 
Senate refused to turn a deaf ear to 
these workers and the amendment was 
adopted overwhelmingly. 

When the bill reached conference the 
Senate conferees led by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Louisiana were true 
to their charge and they made every 
effort to retain the Senate amendments. 
They fought long and hard and I would 
like to take this opportunity to thank 
them for myself and the textile workers 
of this country. 

But we did not prevail. We were un- 
able to obtain any help from the House 
conferees—in spite of the fact that 197 
Members of that body had sponsored 
similar legislation. 

We were hopeful at this juncture that 
the administration would live up to past 
pronouncements and help the industry 
obtain the help that even the adminis- 
tration calls vital. But once again the 
real policy of the Government was af- 
firmed—a policy of promises, promises. 

Because of the efforts of the Senator 
from Louisiana, I was allowed to appear 
before the conference committee and 
present my case along with Ambassador 
Roth who spoke for the administration. 

Mr. President, the Grimm brothers 
would have been hard put to conjure up 
a stranger encounter. 

I spoke of job loss. 

I spoke of declining profits. 

I spoke of money not invested. 

I spoke of facilities being built over- 
seas. 

As my source I quoted the Department 
of Commerce Textile Economics Bureau, 
the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, the FTC-SEC Quar- 
terly Financial Reports, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Division of Foreign Com- 
merce Conditions. 

Ambassador Roth spoke of a light at 
the end of the tunnel and prosperity that 
was just around the corner. He talked 
of a booming economy that would soon 
affect the textile industry. And he quoted 
Nations Business, Women’s Wear Daily, 
and prospectus’ issued by companies try- 
ing to sell stock. 

The entire presentation was ludi- 
crous—but then so is the administra- 
tion’s trade policy. 

Less than a month ago on May 28, the 
President sent to the Hill his trade mes- 
sage. In it he said: 

At the present time, proposals pending 
before the Congress would impose quotas or 
other trade restrictions on the imports of 
over twenty industries. 

.. In a world of expanding trade, such 
restrictions would be self-defeating. Under 
international rules of trade, a nation restricts 
imports only at the risk of its own exports. 
Restriction begets restriction. 

. In reality, “protectionist” measures do 
not protect any of us. 

.. « Our policy of liberal trade has served 
this nation well. It will continue to advance 
our interests in the future. 
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On June 10, just 13 days later, the 
President, by proclamation, acted to 
place a quota on certain dairy products. 
The tariff commission had not acted— 
their investigation was still underway. 
Congress had not acted—indeed the 3en- 
ate had defeated milk quotas immedi- 
ately after they had overwhelmingly 
passed textile quotas. And only 13 days 
had passed since the President said that 
our policy of liberal trade would continue 
to advance our interest in the future. 

Now, Mr. President, this is not sour 
grapes. The dairy industry has a prob- 
lem—I have supported them in their 
efforts to obtain relief and I am glad 
that it was forthcoming. 

However, the fact remains that the 
problems of the textile industry are long 
standing—they are provable beyond 
question by Government gathered fig- 
ures—and a legislative solution has the 
endorsement of at least 265 Members of 
Congress. All we ask, Mr. President, is 
that the American businessman and the 
American workers be shown the same 
consideration we show their foreign 
counterparts. 

Mr. President, 6 weeks ago I was forced 
to carry to the 210,000 textile workers 
that hold 70 percent of the jobs in my 
State the message that the job assurance 
they had sought so long would not be 
forthcoming. 

Today I am asked to carry them a new 
and equally apalling message. I am asked 
to explain to these workers why the Gov- 
ernment cannot manage its own fiscal 
affairs in the way in which every house- 
holder is required to manage his. 

Iam asked to explain why Government 
is not able to differentiate between the 
desirable and the necessary and why the 
Federal Government refused to cut back 
spending when it first became necessary. 

Now the taxpayers of America are 
going to be asked to dip into their al- 
ready depleted pockets to ante up the 
difference in Uncle Sam’s income and 
outgo and I am going to have to tell the 
textile workers in South Carolina that 
the excuse the Government is using is 
that the economy is “overheated” and 
needs to be “cooled off.” 

Mr. President, the textile workers’ 
economy is already “‘cooled off.” He faces 
the hard, cold reality of layoffs, unpaid 
vacations, shorter work weeks, and a 
lighter paycheck. 

I do not intend to ask him to assume 
more responsibility when the Govern- 
ment apparently ignores its responsi- 
bility. 

For these reasons I intend to vote 
against the income tax surcharge con- 
ference report and I urge every other 
Member of this body to do so. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in April, 
after a good bit of effort, the Senate 
passed H.R. 15414 to ameliorate our 
Nation’s fiscal problems by both cutting 
Federal spending and increasing Federal 
taxes. Though the Senate-House con- 
ferees made some changes in the original 
Senate-passed bill, this legislation re- 
tains its most important aspect: substan- 
tial reductions in the expenditures 
scheduled by the Federal Government 
during fiscal year 1969. Our present 
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Federal financial dilemma requires that 
we do all that we possibly can to correct 
our Nation’s financial ills. Latest esti- 
mates of the Federal budget indicate 
that we shall have a mammoth deficit of 
perhaps $19.8 billion during the current 
fiscal year—the largest such deficit we 
have had since the years of World War 
II. The need to close the huge gap be- 
tween Federal income and output is 
paramount, and this legislation at least 
represents a step in the right direction. 

The Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968 as approved by the confer- 
ence committee contains some important 
revisions. It was agreed, with respect to 
permanent full-time civilian employees 
in the executive branch, that one vacan- 
cy in four in each department or agency 
is not to be filled until such time as the 
overall number of employees reaches the 
level of June 30, 1966. Hopefully, of 
course, any needed manpower needs can 
be met while substantially reducing any 
sinecures or overstaffing. 

I am pleased that the conference com- 
mittee approved without change what I 
consider the most important provision of 
the bill: the limitation of expenditures 
for fiscal 1969 to $180.1 billion. This rep- 
resents a $6 billion across-the-board cut. 
Some important limitations in such re- 
ductions apply to expenditures for spe- 
cial support of Vietnam operations, in- 
terest payments on the debt, veterans’ 
benefit payments, and payments from 
trust funds established by the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

However, in several areas of higher 
priority, I believe that it may be neces- 
sary to defer some reductions. Certainly 
our Vietnam commitments must remain 
firm. We must move carefully in the area 
of necessary veterans’ benefits, for it is 
my understanding that the Veterans’ 
Administration may well lose some 
3,000 employees in the critical area of 
nurses and VA hospital aides. Clearly, 
the Veterans’ Administration will be 
hard pressed to stand such a shortage. I 
presume the administration will exercise 
some insight and judgment in such cases. 

I am, of course, pleased that the Sen- 
ate-House conferees retained the pro- 
vision for reduction of new obligational 
and loan authority for the fiscal year 
1969 by some $10 billion. This represents 
a cut from $201.7 billion proposed in the 
budget to $191.7 billion. 

Mr. President, I believe that cuts in 
excessive welfare spending in some areas 
was wisely retained by the conferees, as 
was a provision calling for a comprehen- 
sive reform of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

Mr. President, as much as we all de- 
plcre the imposition of higher taxes, I 
believe that the 10-percent tax surcharge 
must be temporarily imposed if we are to 
return to a course of fiscal responsibility 
and to restore foreign confidence in the 
dollar. As of March 1968, our gross pub- 
lic debt had climbed to $351 billion. We 
must move with haste to correct this 
situation. 

Such an enormous public debt and 
wanton Federal spending can only lend 
to the mounting spiral of inflation which 
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threatens to undermine the stability and 
strength of the U.S. dollar. Inflation, of 
course, falls with particular severity 
upon low-income individuals and the 
aged on fixed incomes who find that 
their dollars buy less and less of the 
necessities of life. 

Mr. President, I support the conferees’ 
action on H.R. 15414, for this important 
piece of legislation should demonstrate 
to the world and to ourselves that we, 
too, are willing to tighten our belts and 
to make whatever sacrifices may be nec- 
essary to bring greater stability to our 
national economy and to the interna- 
tional monetary system, which is of 
course in our own best interests. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate has before it legislation that would 
impose a 10-percent surcharge on indi- 
vidual and corporate income taxes, re- 
quire a $10 billion reduction in projected 
fiscal 1969 appropriations, and require 
a $6 billion reduction in fiscal 1969 
spending. In addition, the bill would re- 
quire a $6 billion reduction in fiscal 1969 
spending. 

Our country is facing one of the most 
difficult times in its history. The vio- 
lence and disorder in our society, the 
problems of our cities and the war in 
Vietnam and our obligations around the 
world impose a heavy burden on our 
resources. 

The deficit in the administrative 
budget for fiscal year 1968 will appar- 
ently be $28 billion while the deficit in 
the unified budget for the same year will 
be $25 billion. In the absence of a tax in- 
crease and budget cuts, tt is estimated 
that the administrative budget deficit 
for 1969 would be around $31.3 billion 
and the unified budget deficit would be 
approximately $24 billion. 

The impact on our economy of our 
current policies has become more obvious 
and damaging in recent months. In the 
first quarter of 1968, the gross national 
product increase was $19.4 billion, the 
largest quarterly increase that we have 
ever had. However, it is estimated that 50 
percent of this increase is due to infla- 
tion. In April, prices rose by 4.1 percent 
on an annual basis, the highest monthly 
increase since the Congress began con- 
sidering a tax increase, and wage costs 
outstripped the increase in productivity 
during the first quarter of the year. 

The burden of this inflation will be 
felt by millions of our people, and the 
cruelest blow will be on those who can 
least afford it—the poor, the infirm, and 
those living on fixed incomes. 

The strain on the money market of 
financing the Federal deficit and the pol- 
icies of credit restraint imposed by the 
Federal Reserve to restore balance in our 
country have pushed interest rates up 
and they are expected to continue to 
rise unless action is taken. For example, 
since last August the cost of financing 
good quality corporate bonds has risen 
4.8 percent to about 7 percent, while the 
interest cost on 3-month treasury bills 
has risen from 4.15 percent to 5.65 per- 
cent, an increase of one and one-half 
percent. Mortgage interest rates have 
risen from 5.5 percent to 7 and even 8 
percent in some areas and is expected to 
go even higher. Unless the deficit is cut 
it is likely that the pressure on the money 
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market will dry up much of the available 
credit for housing. 

The soundness of the American econ- 
omy and the dollar underlie our com- 
mitments at home and abroad, as well 
as the international monetary system 
and the world economy. In March, the 
continuing deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments and doubts about the soundness 
of the dollar contributed to an increase 
in the speculative buying of gold and a 
crisis in the international monetary 
system. 

The United States and its friends 
moved quickly to meet the crisis. The 
Congress freed all of the U.S. gold stock 
from the reserve requirements for Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. The London gold 
market was closed for the last half of 
March. A two-price gold market was 
established with leading nations agreeing 
to buy and sell gold only among central 
banks. In Stockholm there was agree- 
ment to accelerate the plan to supple- 
ment international monetary reserves 
with a new and additional form of re- 
serve currency for international pay- 
ments settlement called special drawing 
rights. 

These actions have had a salutary ef- 
fect and the possibility of the collapse of 
the international monetary system has 
been deferred. Whether this is a tem- 
porary or a permanent solution of the 
world monetary crisis depends on the 
policies of both the United States and 
other countries. 

Most observers believe that the United 
States must act to solve its balance-of- 
payments deficit, and that the key to this 
is a program of austerity for the domestic 
economy. This view holds that current 
price inflation in our economy must be 
stopped or slowed because such inflation 
undermines the competitive strength of 
the dollar in world markets and thus 
the country’s international balance of 
payments. 

The Congress, the President, and the 
country must face the facts of our cur- 
rent economic situation and be willing to 
take the steps necessary to set our 
financial house in order. 

The war in Vietnam is costing us over 
$70 million a day, and Vietnam costs 
represent a figure that is strikingly simi- 
lar to the size of our budget deficits. 
Traditionally, America has responded to 
the costs imposed by war by increasing 
taxes. For example, after the fighting 
began in Korea Congress imposed $8 
billion in new taxes in 1950 and $6 billion 
in 1951. This would be the equivalent 
of $36 billion in today’s economy. 

During my tenure in the Senate, I have 
called for the establishment of rational 
priorities in Federal spending and I have 
supported selective and substantial cuts 
in the budget which represent what I 
believe the priorities should be. 

During the past year, I have said that 
before I would support the enactment of 
new taxes, I would have to be convinced 
that substantial cuts in Federal spending 
would be imposed, and that a tax in- 
crease was absolutely necessary to meet 
our obligations overseas and protect our 
economy at home. 

In the face of the cost of the Vietnam 
war, the international monetary crisis, 
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and the threat of inflation, I concluded 
on April 2, 1968, that a combined tax 
increase and spending cut was vital to 
our Nation and I voted for an amend- 
ment to the Tax Adjustment Act of 1968 
that had much the same effect as the 
legislation before us today. Events since 
that time have strengthened my belief 
that such action is necessary and I in- 
tend to vote in support of the pending 
legislation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the conference report on 
H.R. 15414. When the bill was before the 
Senate, I voted for and supported the 
Smathers-Williams amendment provid- 
ing for the 10-percent tax surcharge 
coupled with the mandatory expenditure 
reduction of $6 billion. I am pleased to 
note that the Senate conferees were able 
to retain in conference the $6 billion 
expenditure cut rather than compromise 
on the lesser amount of $4 billion con- 
tained in the House bill. 

It has been my view that before the 
Congress should ask the American public 
to pay increased taxes, that every effort 
must be made by the Congress and the 
administration to reduce Federal spend- 
ing. Yesterday in the debate in the House 
on the conference report, the chairman 
of the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee [Mr. Mitts] stated that the deficit in 
the administrative budget, as adjusted 
for participating certificates, for fiscal 
year 1968 will amount to $28 billion with- 
out H.R. 15414, and that for fiscal 1969 
we would be faced with a prospect of a 
deficit of $31.3 billion in the administra- 
tive budget—as adjusted for the partici- 
pating certificates, proposed for fiscal 
1969—unless something is done. 

A brief reference to some of the current 
key economic indexes is sufficient to un- 
derline the serious and mounting in- 
flation that our country faces today. 
Prices rose by 4.1 percent on an annual 
basis in April, the highest increase in 
prices on an annual basis that we have 
experienced in a long period of time. In 
the first quarter of 1968 we experienced 
an increase in gross national product of 
$19.4 billion which, I understand, is the 
largest quarterly increase in our gross 
national product in our history. More 
than half of that increase is attributable 
to inflation. Last year interest rates rose 
to a level greater than at any time in 
the last 40 or 50 years. In 1968 interest 
rates increased even further and are 
now higher than they have been in over 
100 years. The interest rate on mortgage 
money to finance the purchase of resi- 
dential homes is now 8 percent and the 
interest on triple A corporate bonds in- 
creased from 5.25 percent in May 7, 1967 
to 6.25 percent in May 7, 1968. 

I believe that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the administration and we of 
the Congress face up to their respon- 
sibjlities to reduce Federal spending by 
eliminating unnecessary programs and 
projects and by postponing the initiation 
of Federal programs carrying a low 
priority if we are to control inflation and 
restore confidence in the dollar at home 
and abroad. This bill is a good first step. 

In the past few months I have voted 
for substantial cuts in the authorization 
bills for military procurement, maritime 
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construction and NASA. I shall continue 
to vote for further cuts. 

The distinguished Senators from Dela- 
ware and Florida, Senators WILLIAMs and 
SMATHERS, deserve the commendation of 
the country. 

INDUSTRIAL REVENUE BONDS 


I would like to draw attention to 
a provision agreed to by the conferees 
which has not received a great deal of 
public discussion to date. I refer to the 
provision which places certain ceilings 
on the tax-exempt status of industrial 
revenue bonds and thereby limits their 
effective use. 

On March 23 of this year the Internal 
Revenue Service published proposed 
regulations providing that the interest 
paid on industrial development bonds 
described in the proposed regulations 
would no longer be considered to be 
exempt under section 103 of the code. 
The amendment introduced by Senator 
Curtis, and agreed to by the Senate, 
would have, in effect, suspended the ap- 


plication of the proposed regulations . 


by requiring the continued application 
of the present revenue rulings until the 
Congress acted on the subject. Later an 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr] was adopted which denied tax- 
exempt status to industrial development 
bonds issued after January 1, 1969, ex- 
cept to finance certain limited projects 
of a municipal or quasi-public charac- 
ter. The conferees have retained these 
exemptions of the Ribicoff amendment 
in addition to establishing a limitation 
of $1 million on the use of tax-exempt 
industrial revenue bonds for all other 
projects. 

The $1 million ceiling on indus- 
trial revenue bond financing would, 
in my view, unduly restrict, if not elim- 
inate the use of revenue-bond financing 
as a means for assisting industry to seek 
new locations in the economically de- 
pressed areas of the country. 

In my own State of Kentucky the sale 
of industrial revenue bonds has provided 
an important impetus to the economic 
growth and development of many com- 
munities. In recent years some 137 rev- 
enue bond issues have financed a variety 
of new industries in Kentucky, and have 
produced an estimated 27,000 additional 
jobs. 

In opposing the Ribicoff amendment 
I concluded my remarks with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I note at page 
108 of the hearings that representatives of 
the Treasury Department have estimated 
that the loss of tax revenue to the Depart- 
ment as a result of the tax-exempt status 
of industrial revenue bonds amounts to some 
$50 to $100 million annually. 

When we com this loss of tax reve- 
nue with the billions of dollars that the 
Federal Government is spending in the 
country on programs to assist in economi- 
cally depressed areas and in its war on pov- 
erty, it is my view that we should not cur- 
tail the limited means at the disposal of 
local communities to attract new industry 
and new jobs not financed by the Govern- 
ment. If abuses have developed in the em- 
ployment of this means of financing, then 
efforts should be made to cure or remove 
the abuses without eliminating the tax- 
exempt status of revenue bonds for indus- 
trial purposes. 
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I believe that the limitation agreed 
upon by the conferees of a million-dollar 
ceiling should be increased to a higher 
ceiling of perhaps $5 million, or a com- 
parable amount, which would permit the 
program of financing new industries in 
economically depressed areas of the 
country to continue, and, at the same 
time, would set an amount sufficiently 
low enough to correct those situations 
where the program has been abused in its 
application by businesses of sufficient fi- 
nancial strength which can provide their 
own financing. 

I hope that the Finance Committee 
will have an opportunity to review these 
questions and to consider a raise in the 
ceiling established by the conference 
report. 

THE TAX INCREASE AND THE CUT IN SERVICES 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 
voting against the proposed 10-percent 
surtax and the $6 billion cut in such pro- 
grams as agriculture, education, FHA, 
REA, and river development. 

I am voting no on the tax increase 
because it aggravates an already unjust 
tax system and fails to correct any of the 
existing abuses. The present tax laws 
permit some citizens to write off various 
items so that they go tax free on incomes 
running to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year. I recently pointed out that 
urban investors are using sideline farm- 
ing operations as a tax dodge to escape 
an estimated $400 million in taxes that 
they would otherwise owe on nonfarm 
operations. 

We all know that the tax increase is 
requested because of the enormous cost 
of the Vietnam war. I have for years op- 
posed our deepening involvement in the 
tangled affairs of the Vietnamese people. 
But if a special war tax is now needed, it 
should come in the form of an excess 
war profits tax as I proposed months ago. 
That is the way we financed the Korean 
war and World War II when extra war 
funds were needed. Since we began the 
big military buildup in Vietnam 3% 
years ago, corporate profits have jumped 
by $22 billion. If we taxed these exces- 
sive wartime profits fairly, we would have 
more revenue than is proposed in the 
10-percent surtax. Yet, it would be a 
fair tax paid by those corporations that 
are getting fat off war profits. 

Farmers and small businessmen and 
other residents of rural States such as 
South Dakota are not getting rich off 
of this ill-advised war. Yet, they would 
be hardest hit by the proposed 10-per- 
cent tax increase. 

I oppose the $6 billion cut in Govern- 
ment services and programs because 
those cuts are most likely to come not 
in the vested interests with powerful lob- 
bies, but in programs essential to ordi- 
nary citizens. 

For years I have tried to bring about 
reductions in such costly programs as 
the stationing of 300,000 American troops 
in Europe. Why cannot the prosperous 
nations of Europe now take over their 
own military manpower needs? 

Why do we proceed to build another 
antiballistic missile system at a cost of 
$30 or $40 billion when we already have 
enough missiles to blow up the world? 

Why do we continue to pour billions 
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of dollars into a corrupt regime in South 
Vietnam? 

The cuts will not come in these areas, 
but in our schools, roads, hospitals, farm 
credit, and water development programs. 

Mr. President, I cannot vote for this 
unjust tax increase coupled with the 
costly weakening of many of our impor- 
tant domestic programs. 

I want to do what I can to combat in- 
flation and budget deficits, but this mon- 
strosity before us today is not the way 
to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Pursuant to the 
previous order, the vote will now take 
place on the adoption of the conference 
report. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. DODD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rristcorr]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GORE (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Bays], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Crunch, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
caLF], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney] the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrstcorr], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russet.] would vote “yea.” 

I further announce, that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Massachusetts 
LMr. KENNEDYI would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Brooke], and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Brooke], and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. DOMI- 
NICK] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 16, as follows: 


[No. 189 Leg.] 
YEAS—64 

Aiken Hayden 'uskie 
Allott Hickenlooper Pastore 
Anderson Holand Pearson 
Baker Hruska Pell 

Inouye Percy 
Brewster J: Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Javits Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Case Jordan, Idaho Smathers 
Clark Kuchel Smith 
Coo; Lausche Sparkman 
Cotton Magnuson Spong 

Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGee Thurmond 
Ellender McIntyre Tower 
Ervin Miller dings 
Fannin Mondale Williams, N.J 
Fong Morton Ww s 
Griffin Moss Yarborough 
Hansen Mundt 
Harris Murphy 

NAYS—16 

Bartlett Hatfield Nelson 
Bible Hill Proxmire 
Burdick Hollings Young, N. Dak. 
Byrd, W. Va Long, La. Young, Ohio 
Cannon McGovern 

Morse 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


Dodd, for. 
Gore, for. 
NOT VOTING—17 

Bayh Gruening Monroney 
Bennett Hartke Montoya 
Brooke Kennedy Ribicoff 
Church Long, Mo Russell 
Dominick McCarthy Talmadge 
Fulbright Metcalf 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, it 
has been well over a year since Presi- 
dent Johnson first requested the tax sur- 
charge proposal just adopted with this 
conference report. His call then for this 
tax boost was based upon the best eco- 
nomic forecasts available at the time. I 
think the Senate and the great majority 
of the American people now agree that 
the original request was made with a 
great deal of foresight, a great deal of 
wisdom. 

I am happy to note that the effort to 
achieve this success was truly bipartisan; 
that the initiative here in the Senate was 
taken by two prominent members of the 
Committee on Finance, representing 
both sides of the aisle. I refer, of course, 
to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and the Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. WILLIAM SJ. Together they 
carried the President’s message through 
the Senate. Together they must share the 
achievement, And they also deserve 
commendation for reading correctly the 
economic barometers and for so strongly 
urging passage of this tax measure sim- 
ply because it is of such vital importance 
to the Nation’s financial position. 

It is true that not all Senators were 
satisfied with every feature of the con- 
ference. Perhaps a $6 billion expenditure 
reduction is more than some thought 
necessary. Perhaps the limitation on 
Federal employment will cause some in- 
convenience. But all in all, the proposal 
contains what is necessary to provide the 
economic stability that must be applied 
at this time. 

Over the years Senator SmaTuers has 
consistently lent his deep understanding 
and broad knowledge of fiscal matters to 
obtaining constructive legislation. His 
strong and able support on this measure 
certainly carries on that tradition. The 
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same may be said of the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Others, too, deserve our commendation. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and so many more spoke in sup- 
port. I personally want to thank all those 
who participated. 

But our particular thanks today must 
go to those two Senators most responsi- 
ble—to Senator SMATHERS and Senator 
Wu.1aMs. The entire Senate, indeed, the 
Nation, are in their debt. 

TEN-PERCENT SURTAX AND SPENDING CUT MEAS- 

URE SQUARES WITH FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr. RANDOLPH subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the Senate, in passing and 
sending to the White House a tax bill 
providing a 10-percent surtax and a $6 
billion cut in spending, has completed in 
Congress action that is fiscally respons- 
ible. It is a statute which, when signed 
by the President of the United States, 
will have many good effects which should 
vastly exceed the problems it will create. 

I voted for this measure when the 
Senate amended the excise extension bill 
on April 2, 1968, and I voted for it in its 
final form today. In doing so, I acknowl- 
edge that we have had to perform a pain- 
ful duty—that of increasing taxes and 
coupling with it a substantial cut in 
Government spending. 

But, Mr. President, if we had not 
taken these actions many disturbing 
realities of the national and interna- 
tional economy could return to haunt us 
time after time. 

The tax increase and the expenditure 
cuts ordered by law are vital to the 
United States because it demonstrates 
that we can act responsibly to curb our 
own excesses. As bad as are the budget 
deficits, other problems inherent in the 
national economy and in the implica- 
tions of the world money market are 
even more foreboding. 

The measure we have passed will not 
set the economy right overnight. The 
inflationary spiral will not be checked 
automatically by this or any other single 
action—but the tax increase coupled with 
the ordered retrenchment in spending 
will make significant contributions to 
slowing the inflation in which price in- 
creases and cost-of-living escalation are 
the outward manifestations bearing 
down on every citizen. 

The taxpayer who grows unhappy over 
the 10-percent surtax can be comforted 
in some degree by the knowledge that 
this action by Congress will keep this 
same taxpayer’s hidden taxes—in the 
form of 4 percent or higher annual in- 
flation—from going much higher. Ac- 
tually, in the net, the taxpayer probably 
will be better off paying the out-in-the- 
open surtax which he can see than meet- 
ing the cost of the hidden taxes which 
these actions taken by Congress should 
help to reduce. 

I believe the tax increase should have 
been applied sooner, and I believe there 
is general agreement on this point in the 
economic community if not in the politi- 
cal community. But it has not been in- 
voked too late. The boom of the economy 
is going at a sufficiently high level to keep 
fiscal and monetary brakes from causing 
a recession. 
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CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
16703) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. PELL was recognized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I yield to the 
Senator from West Virginia. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, JUNE 24, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE VICE PRESI- 
DENT TO SIGN DULY ENROLLED 
BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Vice President be authorized to sign duly 
enrolled bills during the adjournment of 
the Senate or away from the Chamber 
while the Senate is in session today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE HELEN KELLER MIRACLE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled The 
Helen Keller Miracle,” published in the 
Washington Post on June 3, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE HELEN KELLER MIRACLE 


Mark Twain’s comment that “the two most 
interesting characters of the 19th century are 
Napoleon and Helen Keller” has an element 
of humor because the two were so different, 
Yet Miss Keller’s conquest of the spirit was 
as striking in its way as the military con- 
quests of the dashing French general. Her 
life was truly one of the remarkable phenom- 
ena of our time, and her death just short of 
the age of 88 years leaves the whole world 
poorer. 

Miss Keller would doubtless have been a 
notable figure if illness had not left her blind 
and deaf at the age of 19 months. But her 
attainment of the status of eminent writer 
and lecturer, known throughout the world, 
despite these usually crippling handicaps, 
clearly falls into the category of the miracu- 
lous. And for this generation her achieve- 
ment is the more meaningful because it was 
centered in the area of personal struggle and 
spiritual triumph. 

The blind and deaf girl who found a way 
to express the “sweet strange things that 
were locked up in” her heart had an enor- 
mous appeal to the imagination. She came 
to reflect in a very real way the finest aspects 
of the American spirit. Her indomitable will 
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was akin to the motivation behind our 
pioneers and empire builders. Her relentless 
pursuit of goals that once seemed impossible 
was a dramatic example of the restless quest- 
ing which is characteristic of this country. 

Yet her courage and skills were channeled 
into intensely human endeavors that are well 
understood and appreciated by this genera- 
tion. She will long be remembered not only 
as a remarkable individual but also as an 
inspiration to all those who have gigantic 
problems or handicaps to overcome. 

In this age of disillusionment and easy 
surrender to hardships and discouragement, 
the world can ill afford to lose the shining 
example of Miss Keller fighting her way 
through every adversity to a rich and satis- 
fying life in which she became, despite her 
handicaps, a source of help, comfort and 
strength to her generation. 


JOE SEWELL NAMED SOUTHEAST- 
ERN CONFERENCE COACH OF THE 
YEAR 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
are in the midst of the baseball season 
and much of our attention goes to base- 
ball from day to day. 

Back many years ago while I was a 
student at the University of Alabama 
a young fellow named Joe Sewell was 
called up just before the beginning of 
the world series in order to take the 
place of Ray Chapman who had been 
killed by a pitched ball. For a good many 
years Joe Sewell had a wonderfully suc- 
cessful career in the major leagues. 

Joe is now back home serving as base- 
ball coach for his alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. In fact, his team 
won the Southeastern Conference 
championship this year to Joe’s great 
delight. 

Recently Benny Marshall, the Bir- 
mingham News sport's editor, wrote a 
column about Joe Sewell and his career. 
The next day there came out an article 
in the Birmingham News telling of Joe 
Sewell’s being named the Southeastern 
Conference Coach of the Year. I think 
we all would agree that he is having 
quite a success in baseball at the good 
age of 69. 

I believe all of this will make inter- 
esting reading for those who may re- 
member Joe Sewell and for all who like 
baseball. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article entitled “Bigger for Joe Sewell 
Than All of It,” published in the Bir- 
mingham News. 

There being no objection, the arti- 
cles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BIGGER FOR JOE SEwELL THAN ALL OF Ir 

(By Benny Marshall) 

Joseph Wheeler Sewell came Saturday 
morning, in the 69th year of his life, to one 
of the special moments which the young are 
given to thinking are reserved only for them. 

Alabama’s baseball team was playing for a 
Southeastern Conference championship, and 
Joe Sewell was the coach. 

The Little General had an undefeated 
pitcher ready, and momentum going, and his 
team was at home on Thomas Field as the 
Crimson Tide and the Florida Gators went 
to work at 11 in the first half of the big- 


gest springtime doubleheader the University 
of Alabama ever knew, The second half was 


Tennessee’s winning the conference track 
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championship, which everyone knew would 
happen, anyway. 

Coach Sewell approached the morning with 
extra bounce in the step, and an added 
gleam in the eye, and it was a very good 
morning which had showed up to crown 4 
lifetime spent in baseball. 

He brought to it the old pro’s willingness 
to ride with fate. You do all you can to get 
ready. Then you play, and accept what a day 
brings. Some you win, some you lose, some 
are rained out, and there’s always tomorrow. 


THE LAST CHANCE 


There was the suggestion of something 
more riding with this one, however, and 
maybe a little bit of extra yearning for the 
coach of Alabama. 

Joe Sewell will be 70 years old Oct. 9, and 
that's an inflexible retirement age. This, he 
might have thought, was the last chance, 
and the best way for big leaguers to go is 
winning. The applause can last, then, forever. 

“Right now I wouldn’t trade jobs with the 
President of the United States,” Sewell was 
saying Friday night after all the cheers and 
the congratulating following the 5-0 Ala- 
bama win which took the championship 
playoff to Saturday for final settlement. He 
was dressing, in a hurry, because now he had 
to go and be on television, and it was a 
big moment. Take them where you find them. 

Forty-eight years ago, before slugger Stan 
Moss’ dad was born, though later than this 
in the American League season, the Cleve- 
land Indians sent for the shortstop they had 
farmed to New Orleans, a kid from Titus, 
Ala., who had played on an Alabama base- 
ball team which would deliver five players 
to the majors for extended stays. 

Cleveland’s Ray Chapman had been 
killed by a Carl Mays pitch which hit him 
in the head. Now, this kid reported, and his 
name was Joe Sewell. 

HE COULD DO IT 


The Indians were playing Connie Mack's 
Philadelphia, Athletics that day, and Scott 
Perry was pitching. The second time up 
Sewell singled. The fourth time up he tripled 
and he fairly flew around the bases, the in- 
sides of him singing, “I can do it, I can 
do it.” 

And he did do it, too, for 11 years with 
Cleveland, and five more with the Yankees. 
He played in two World Series, and the rec- 
ord books know his name. In 1925, Sewell 
struck out only four times, while batting 
335. He tied the record in 1929, four strike- 
outs, with a .315 average. 

The first time, and the World Series times, 
Joe Sewell, being much younger and not 
knowing, really, had to regard them as 
supreme. 

Saturday, in its time and its place in the 
scheme of things, came up equal and maybe 
ahead for a man who thinks he must have 
picked up a ball and bat “as soon as I got 
out of the cradle.” 

EXTRAORDINARY STORY 


Sewell is an extraordinary story, all the 
way. After his playing days were done in 
1936, he was many years in the hardware 
business in Tuscaloosa, Then he went back to 
baseball as a scout, and he’d help the late 
Happy Campbell in the springtimes on 
Thomas Field. 

Paul Bryant, the athletic director of whom 
you have heard, had his man right on the 
scene when a new coach was needed. Not 
many athletic directors go around hiring 64- 
year-old head coaches, but Bryant isn’t like 
many athletic directors. He hired Joe Sewell 
to be baseball coach five seasons ago, and he 
was wishing with him Saturday when they 
brought it down to the finish. 

“I've got the best seat in the house,” 
Bryant said, and he means the view from 
his office window in Memorial Coliseum lcok- 
ing out over the vast Crimson Tide sports 
complex which has and grown since 
he checked in back in 1958. 
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“The dog-gondest thing happened to me 
Friday, though the telephone rang and I 
turned away to answer it, and that’s when 
Moss hits his home run. 

“Don’t call me Saturday afternoon.” 

EXCELLENT VIEW 

As the muggy morning progressed, Coach 
Bryant’s view from upstairs proved to be 
eminently satisfactory. 

Joe Sewell’s pitching produced another 
shutout, and there were three runs to go 
with it, and that meant a championship for 
the Tide. 

Friday night, the coach of the baseball 
team had said, “It has been a great season, 
whether we win or we lose. We've had a lot 
of fun.” 

Saturday night, it was even greater, and 
it was much more fun, and it wasn’t a last 
chance at all for the young men, or the 69- 
year-old coach who had turned up Alabama's 
first conference championship since 1958 in 
his game. More big moments have been 
created for the days ahead, bigger than start- 
ing in the big leagues, bigger than the World 
Series that were. 

That's because all of this is right now in 
the happy life of Joe Sewell, champion col- 
lege coach. 


Tipr’s SEWELL SOUTHEASTERN COACH OF 
YEAR 
(By Ben Cook) 

It was a banner day for coach Joe Sewell 
and the Alabama Crimson Tide Sunday af- 
ternoon, but, after all, it was a banner year 
for the NCAA District Three-bound Tide. 

Sewell walked away from the Sunday after- 
noon baseball meeting at the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Hotel with the Southeastern Conference 
baseball championship trophy and the 1968 
Coach-of-the-Year trophy. 

Alabama also landed five men on the All- 
Western Division team with three named to 
the over-all All-Southeastern Conference 
team. 

Pitchers Eddie Prospt, Mike Innes and third 
baseman Stan Moss were picked on the All- 
SEC squad. Centerfielder Bill Parker and 
shortstop J. C. Ranelli joined them on the 
All-Western Division group. 

The Coach-of-the-Year award for Sewell 
climaxed a drive from the last place spot in 
the Western Division to the top spot in the 
conference this season. 

The Titus native said he figured he had the 
team to win it all this season. 

“The boys started out to win this thing in 
the spring training and they just kept com- 
ing,” he smiled after Alabama’s 3-0 clincher 
over Florida. “We just outhustled everybody 
and got great pitching down the stretch.” 

Sewell was a star shortstop for Alabama, 
Cleveland and the New York Yankees back in 
his playing days. He will be 70 soon, having 
taken over the coaching reins at Alabama 
when Happy Campbell left the scene in 1963. 

The 24 wins posted by this year’s cham- 
pionship team set a new record for the Crim- 
son Tide. The previous high was 23 by the 
1967 Sewell-coached nine, although they fin- 
ished last in the Western Division. 

Third baseman Moss finished the season 
with a .342 average and seven home runs 
in nailing down the hot corner spot on the 
All-SEC team. It was his home run on the 
final day of the season that threw the race 
into a tie, and his grand slam in the play-off 
game that put the Tide at the top of the 
heap. 

Propst compiled an 8-3 record and pitched 
shutouts against LSU on the final day of the 
season, had two and two-thirds innings of 
scoreless relief in the playoff game and then 
blanked Florida Friday to complete an amaz- 
ing string of twenty and two-thirds innings 
of scoreless pitching in the final week as 
Alabama drove to the top. 

Innes, a freshman lefthander, picked up 
three hits in the last week of the season to 
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run his record to 7-0. He shutout LSU in the 
next to the last game of the season. He then 
came back and beat LSU in the playoff for the 
Western Division crown with three and one- 
third of relief work and then came back to 
shutout Florida in the final playoff game 
Saturday. 

Ranelli hit 279 and played brilliantly in 
the field for the Tide while Parker came 
through with some clutch hits in compiling 
his 247 average. It was Parker’s single that 
drove in two runs against Florida in the 
finale. 


PHILIP N. BROWNSTEIN, COMMIS- 
SIONER OF FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in the 
May 25 editions of the Washington Post 
there was published a story by John Will- 
mann about the tenure of Philip N. 
Brownstein as Commissioner of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

Mr. Brownstein has now served longer 
in this position than any other indi- 
vidual. This is a remarkable achievement 
by Mr. Brownstein not from the point of 
the years he has served, but rather for 
what he has accomplished during those 
years. 

Armed with legislation provided 
through the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and this Congress, plus 
his own will, Mr. Brownstein has guided 
FHA from a suburban orientation to a 
place where it is a meaningful device for 
providing housing for all, including low- 
and moderate-income families. 

He has given strength and substance to 
our efforts. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Willmann's article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

P. N. BROWNSTEIN AN UNFLAPPABLE: FHA 

CHIEF SETS ENDURANCE MARK 
(By John B, Willmann) 

Almost 33 years ago, Philip N. Brownstein 
decreased the population of Ober, Ind. 2 
per cent by leaving his birthplace and com- 
ing to Washington. 

With the help of a friend, he got a job as 
an assistant truck driver and mail handler 
for the then-infant Federal Housing Admin- 
istration. Today—he often works on Satur- 
days—Brownstein sits behind a desk in spa- 
cious Room 741 of the Lafayette Building, 
811 Vermont ave. nw., as the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Mortgage Credit of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

In that presidential-appointment post, 
Brownstein also serves as Commissioner of 
the Federal Housing Administration. As of 
next Wednesday, he will have held the top 
FHA post longer than any of his 10 predeces- 
sors, And he has been the only FHA Chief 
also to serve as Assistant Secretary of HUD, 
created in 1965. 

Brownstein, whose career has included a 
law degree from Columbus University here 
. . . four years of World War II duty in the 
Marine Corp.. . . and 17 years with the Vet- 
erans Administration and its housing pro- 
grams, now is facing his biggest challenge. 

In the year that already has seen an open 
housing law passed, major civil disorders and 
property loss, and the FHA-VA interest rate 
ceiling raised to 634 per cent, the FHA Com- 
missioner views the proposed 1968 housing 
bill as the next piece of legislation we need 
to give added substance to urban life... by 
breaking down the remaining barriers to the 
fullest private participation in providing 
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housing for those who are economically una- 
ble to obtain a decent home in the open 
market.” 

Swinging back on his swivel chair this 
week, Brownstein recalled that the original 
FHA insurance program for liberal mort- 
gages amortized over 20 years made false 
prophets of financial experts who feared that 
many, many of those home loans would be 
foreclosed. 

“Well, the record shows that the fore- 
closures were truly minimal considering the 
millions of home loans insured through FHA. 
At the moment, our portfolio shows only 
27,000 repossessed houses that have not been 
resold. Our largest inventory was 56,000 in 
1964.” 

Besides aiding many middle-class families 
into home ownership, that original FHA in- 
surance program also helped to establish a 
new posture within the conventional (non- 
FHA-insured) mortgage market, where terms 
recently rose as high as 30 years (before 
the latest money pinch) on amortization 
and down payments fell to 10 per cent. 

It's time for us to be bold again and 
bring FHA insurance to the lower-income 
levels in the inner city. We already have 
rent supplements through which the Fed- 
eral Government pays a portion of an indi- 
vidual’s rent to the owner of a housing proj- 
ect—but this program has suffered from lack 
of adequate funding,” said the relaxed 
Brownstein. 

The newest HUD-proposed program would 
permit Federal payments to the mortgage 
lender as an interest rate subsidy to reduce 
the homeowner's monthly mortgage pay- 
ment. 

“This reduction,” said Brownstein, “could 
result in the homeowner making payments 
on the basis of an interest rate as low as 
1 per cent, depending on his income... 
With the proposed approach, families with 
incomes as low as $3600 a year may be able 
to afford a home with a $12,000 mortgage.” 

Besides the new programs to help poor 
people achieve home ownership and a recent 
FHA action to keep its own insurance in 
force in areas where civil disorders prompted 
some insurance firms to refuse further pro- 
tection, Brownstein likes to point to an- 
other FHA achievement. 

“Dramatic progress has been made in 
speeding up the procedures to enable home 
sellers to get (or not get) FHA commitments 
on their houses in five days and to get the 
credit check on the purchaser done within 
three days. This is the cycle in 95 per cent 
of the cases,“ he added. 

However, some area builders still com- 
plain that FHA is slow in making its inspec- 
tions and providing commitments to develop- 
ers of subdivisions. Often builders moan 
about the FHA red tape. But the FHA point 
of view is that procedures must be followed 
for the protection of home purchasers and 
that paper work is inevitably a part of any 
Government program. 

Brownstein is part of the Administration- 
HUD team that is pushing for enactment of 
a new housing bill this year, regardless of the 
realization that the Johnson regime is wind- 
ing up. Recently, HUD Secretary Robert C. 
Weaver announced his intention to resign to- 
ward the end of this year and become a 
college president in New York City. 

Mentioned in housing circles as a possible 
successor to Weaver for the balance of the 
four-year Federal cycle or the top HUD spot 
if another Democratic administration ma- 
terlallzes in November, Brownstein remains 
personally implacable. 

“I’ve been in Washington and in Govern- 
ment too long to look too far ahead,” he said. 
“I didn't seek this job. But now that I have 
it the work is enough to keep me too busy to 
fish or read much of anything except reports 
or housing material, The mortgage money 
pinch is a full-time worry in itself. 
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“On the other hand, I’m really excited by 
@ new FHA-supported 221(d)(3) program 
project that will provide wonderful new hous- 
ing on an open occupancy basis for about 
500 families right here in Washington (on 
New Hampshire Avenue, just across the Dis- 
trict line). 

“I am also tremendously heartened by the 
reactions of the National Association of 
Home Builders and the local metropolitan 
affiliates to the new open housing law. I am 
really hopeful that a financially qualified Ne- 
gro family can now shop for a new house in 
any part of this area and get a fair shake. 
Let’s hope that the days of the ‘We will sell 
to you but we don't think you'll like it out 
here’ are over.“ 

Whatever happens to the housing bill or in 
the November election, Brownstein likely will 
remain in Washington, which he unabashedly 
describes as “still the greatest city in the 
world.” 

The Brownsteins, who rented a Hyattsville 
apartment when he was made FHA Commis- 
sioner in 1963, now own a share in Harbor 
Square and occupy a two-bedroom condo- 
minimum there. It’s a private development 
project (no FHA funds) on urban renewal 
land. 

While their married son Michael is pursu- 
ing a combined Ph.D-MD degree, the Brown- 
steins enjoy in-city life. 

“We're just like any homeowners anywhere. 
My wife fusses with her planting boxes on 
the balcony and I grumble about cars that 
drive over the edge of our lawn,” said the 
FHA’s respected boss. 


VIOLENCE IN RESURRECTION 
CITY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
city of Washington is once again being 
threatened by a wave of violence and 
mobs. The conditions of lawlessness in 
Resurrection City are without precedent. 
This administration has permitted to be 
established in the Nation’s Capital an 
enclave of anarchy where capital crimes 
such as rape have gone unpunished. 

The Washington Police force and the 
National Capital Park Police have been 
denied the right to police an area within 
their own jurisdiction. Information from 
a high source in the District of Columbia 
government reveals that the Justice De- 
partment entered into an agreement 
with leaders of the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign that they alone would have polic- 
ing powers within Resurrection City. 

Mr. President, this situation is almost 
unbelievable. Here we have a situation 
where the highest law-enforcement 
agency in America has turned over its 
police powers to hoodlums and so-called 
marshals who have witnessed week after 
week of rampant crime within this en- 
clave in the Nation’s Capital. 

It is my understanding that the so- 
called marshals at the camp have not 
been deputized or commissioned, yet they 
are reportedly using paddles to mete out 
punishment to offenders in the camp. 

This is sheer madness, a condition un- 
paralleled in the history of this great 
Nation. Many well-intentioned poor peo- 
ple have been assaulted, robbed, and 
molested without the benefit of full ap- 
plication of our Nation’s laws. To pacify 
a minority group, the rights of many 
citizens have been cast aside and run 
over roughshod. 

Mr. President, many Senators, includ- 
ing myself, urged the responsible author- 
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ities to deny a permit for this illegal and 
violent circus. How can our national 
leadership uphold law and order when 
they condone this disorderly mob? When 
the present permit expires, it should not 
be extended. This time, our warnings 
should be heeded. 

Mr. President, three articles appeared 
in the Washingotn Post on this subject 
which I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: “Police, Poor 
Clash Outside Tent City” on June 20, 
1968; Police, Protesters Clash—77 Ar- 
rested at Agriculture” and “Resurrection 
City: A Community Concerned by Grow- 
ing Violence” both on June 21, 1968. I ask 
unanimous consent that these articles be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, June 20, 1968] 

POLICE, Poor CLASH OUTSIDE Tent CITY 


Two days of recurring violence within and 
near Resurrection City flared into a heated 
confrontation between police and city resi- 
dents early today. 

The incident just outside the encampment 
was sparked about 1:10 a.m. when six youths, 
two carrying tent poles, confronted an equal 
number of Park Police near the Reflecting 
Pool chanting “Going to get me a whitey” 
and “Going to get me a honky.” 

Police forced the group back toward Resur- 
rection City to a point about 100 yards from 
the main gate, where the youths stopped, 
yelled for help and started pushing the 
police. 

A large contingent from within the city 
rushed out to join the youths and began 
throwing bottles at the police, who called for 
reinforcements. 

A mixture of 50 Park and Metropolitan 
Police arrived in moments and the two 
groups faced one another for several uneasy 
moments while the youths continued shout- 
ing threats and hurling bottles. 

At one point the police called for tear gas 
and an ambulance. 

Shortly afterward, Resurrection City mar- 
shals conferred with police who told them 
they would move away from the city area if 
the marshals would quiet the groups and 
take them back into the city. 

About 2 a.m. today most of the youths re- 
turned to the encampment with only a dozen 
or so milling outside. Police armed with 
shotguns, remained in the area. 

The flareup occurred after 17 reported as- 
saults within the city last night. 

One blood-covered victim was taken by 
ambulance from the city at 9:30 p.m. He 
was still being treated at Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital early today for a cut throat and con- 
vulsions, He refused to discuss the incident 
with police or give his name. 

A second blood-spattered man, identified 
as a Campaign marshal, was taken from the 
city by ambulance at 11 p.m. after he was 
hit over the head with a plank of wood by 
another marshal, according to a third 
marshal. 

Police could offer no further information 
on the assaults because, they said, they are 
not permitted inside the city and marshals 
would give them no information. 

Earlier in the day, marshals slapped a tight 
guard on all entrances to the city after a 
rash of assaults and robberies near the 
camp Tuesday night, 

Marshals, some of them tough-talking and 
clearly drunk, flushed most residents and 
visitors out of the fenced City in midmorning 
after Poor People’s Campaign leader Hosea 
Williams urged all persons to assemble at 
the west gate for a march to the Washington 
Monument. 
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Residents moved sluggishly, some grum- 
bling about the show of extra police strength 
around the nearby Lincoln Memorial. Sev- 
eral residents carried baseball bats and large 
tree limbs. Numerous marshals on the gates 
also wielded bats and limbs. 

Visitors and questioners were turned 
away, some courteously, some gruffly. A youth 
threw an empty soft-drink bottle at a tourist 
and struck him in the back when the tourist 
ignored his beckoning gestures. 

Park Police reported that persons were 
beaten, stabbed or robbed by youths either 
near Resurrection City or inside it between 
6 p.m. Tuesday and midnight last night. 

One group of about 20 youths broke up a 
softball game in a nearby field and in the 
scuffie one of their own number was struck 
with a bat and suffered a skull fracture. He 
was reported in fair condition at George 
Washington University Hospital. 

Resurrection City marshals said last night 
most of the unrest within their city was 
caused by rumors that the youth had died 
during the night. 

Information that the victim was still alive 
but in critical condition helped calm the 
confrontation early today outside the city. 
A number of the group in the clash went to 
the hospital to donate blood to the victim 
about 2:05 a.m. after learning that he was 
still alive. 

In another incident, a sailor, who wan- 
dered into Resurrection City was taken by 
youths to the City’s “security building,” 
questioned for a half-hour, relieved of his 
personal papers and released. 

Drew Pearson Arnold, 20, grandson of the 
columnist Drew Pearson, was attacked 
Tuesday by youths near the Reflecting 
Pool while he was going to the main gate 
to volunteer to work on Solidarity Day. A 
senior at George Washington University, he 
said he was not badly injured and com- 
pleted his intention of signing up for volun- 
teer work after the incident. 

Police also reported that youths periodi- 
cally peppered them with bricks and bot- 
tles Tuesday night. 

The population of Resurrection City, which 
has dwindled from 2500 to about 400 in the 
last six weeks, increased again Tuesday when 
several hundred persons moved in overnight 
for the Solidarity Day rally. 

Many of the newcomers were white mid- 
dle-class pacifists and anti-Vietnam war 
crusaders who stood in sharp contrast to 
the predominantly Negro population of Res- 
urrection City. 

Early yesterday morning, Mayor Walter E. 
Washington made a surprise visit to Resur- 
rection City, chatted briefly with residents, 
then left. 

By midmorning, Hosea Williams was ex- 
horting residents to assemble at the west gate 
and warned that no food would be served 
in the camp but would be available only 
at the Washington Monument, 

At 11:30 a.m., the residents gathered to 
sing freedom songs at the base of the 
Lincoln Memorial, then joined several hun- 
dred visitors and began marching toward 
the Washington Monument just as the first 
contingents of Solidarity Day participants 
started marching from the Monument to- 
ward the Lincoln Memorial. The groups 
passed each other, waving good naturedly. 

Later, the residents returned to the Lin- 
coln Memorial, many of them taking special 
seats of honor for the afternoon's rally on 
the steps of the Memorial. 

Williams welcomed visitors to Resurrec- 
tion City as “the only city in America 
where you don’t pay taxes where the police 
don’t beat you with a stick and where there 
ain’t no jailhouse.” 

During the afternoon, many Solidarity Day 
participants stopped to chat, occasionally to 
argue, with Resurrection City residents and 
marshals along the snow fence fronting the 
Reflecting Pool. 
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Sometimes a knot of white persons gath- 
ered at the fence while Negroes sitting be- 
hind the fence gave testimonials of poverty 
and hardship. Loudspeakers from the Soli- 
darity Day rally blared in competition. 

Signs posted along the south fence of 
Resurrection City reflected impatience with 
the National Park Service's requirement that 
Resurrection City’s existence be authorized 
by an official permit. They read: “Land is not 
Liberated by a Permit, but by the People” 
and “The Government be Damned.” 

No one was saying that Solidarity Day was 
among the last days for Resurrection City. 
Tomorrow would be another day. 

As the afternoon waned, residents returned 
in increasing numbers to the encampments. 
A normal pace resumed. Families scrambled 
through the hardening mud to get supper. 
Campfires sprouted here and there. Children 
played tag in the rutted roadways between 
the shacks. 

Williams and other Campaign leaders re- 
jJuvenated the Solidarity Day rally by ad- 
dressing residents over the public address 
system as dusk came on, while Campaign 
chieftain, the Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, 
and his wife, Juanita, stood in a reception 
line with other leaders and shook hands with 
residents and visitors. 

Many old friends met and embraced. For a 
while it looked like old home week. 


From the Washington Post, June 21, 1968] 


POLICE, PROTESTERS CLASH—77 ARRESTED AT 
AGRICULTURE—TEaR Gas Rours 300 MARCH- 
ERS 
Metropolitan and Park Police hurled tear 

gas into an unruly crowd of rock and bottle- 

throwing Poor People’s Campaign marchers 
last night during a heated confrontation out- 
side Resurrection City. 

The confrontation occurred when about 300 
Campaigners returned to the encampment 
from a demonstration at the Department of 
Agriculture where 77 persons were arrested 
earlier. 

When the group started crossing 17th 
Street on the east side of Resurrection City, 
a dozen of them sat in a line across the 
street 100 yards north of Independence Ave- 
nue, blocking traffic for the group to cross. 

A Park policeman, the only one on duty 
at the site, attempted unsuccessfully to per- 
suade the group to move on, and most of 
those who had already crossed the street 
began returning. 

At this point a white woman, caught up 
in the mass traffic jam with her husband, 
screamed out her car window: 

“We're going to a hospital. Doesn't that 
make any difference to you?” 

Youths swarmed around the car and the 
policeman, Sgt. L. T. Hawkins, called for re- 
inforcements at 8:02 p.m. 

Park and Metropolitan Police units arrived 
moments later to form a line on the west 
side of 17th Street. 

The youths, who by then numbered about 
250 began hurling bottles, rocks and sticks 
of the baton type carried by Resurrection 
City marshals at the 150 policemen. 

Assistant Police Chief Jerry Wilson threw 
three tear gas canisters into the crowd at 
8:04 p.m. and gas masks were distributed to 
all policemen, 

Deputy Police Chief Raymond S. Pyles was 
hit by several objects hurled from the crowd 
and instructed his men: “OK, the ground 
rules are any rocks thrown over here, throw 
tear gas back.” 

Reporters said a total of 15 tear gas can- 
nisters were thrown into the crowd by police. 
Campaign marshals said several also were 
tossed over the snow fence into Resurrection 
City about 200 yards away, but police denied 
this. 


After about 20 minutes of direct confron- 
tation, police and Campaign marshals con- 
ferred and the police agreed to pull back if 
the marshals would restore order. 
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The marshals then linked arms and forced 
most of the demonstrators back into Resur- 
rection City. 

Once inside, a loudspeaker directed the 
women and children to go to their homes 
and the men to stand by. The men were 
massed at a meeting inside the city at 9 
p.m., receiving undisclosed instructions while 
police milled outside. 

The group was still meeting at 11:30 p.m., 
an hour after police had released 80 of their 
men from the scene who had been held over 
from their regular day shift. 

About midnight, there were still more than 
100 police near Resurrection City, some 
armed with shotguns. A line of Park Police 
was assembled along the Reflecting Pool, 
while the remainder were gathered in small 
groups further back in the Mall area. Assist- 
ant Attorney General Fred M. Vinson, Jr. 
was on the scene conferring with police. 

Traffic on 17th Street, which had been 
closed in the area from the start of the in- 
cident about 8 p.m., was permitted to move 
along the section again about 11:30 p.m. 

The Agriculture Department demonstra- 
tion earlier occurred after participants in 
the Campaign turned to mass civil disobedi- 
ence in an effort to dramatize their demands. 

They used their bodies to block the Depart- 
ment’s doorways and also surged into 12th 
Street nw., bringing rush hour traffic to a 
temporary halt. 

Most of those arrested simply went limp 
and were dragged to buses waiting to haul 
them to the central cellblock at Police Head- 
quarters. 

Police met resistance from many demon- 
strators, however, and some officers made use 
of their night sticks in the effort to restore 
order. 

The action began within an hour after 
Rev. Ralph David Abernathy told newsmen 
the Campaign would intensify its program of 
civil disobedience. 

There were indications, however, that the 
confrontation yesterday took place without 
the knowledge or approval of the Campaign's 
top leaders. 

At one point early in the disturbance, at- 
torney Frank Reeves, one of Mr. Abernathy’s 
legal advisers, arrived at the scene and told 
the demonstrators that “We are nonviolent 
and must remain nonviolent.” 

He also expressed concern that none of the 
Campaign’s principal leaders was present 
when the arrests 

The action broke out after a group of about 
80 protesters walked from Resurrection City 
to the Agriculture Department. Before leav- 
ing, they huddled with Hosea Williams, the 
Campaign's chief of direct action, who would 
not permit reporters to listen. Williams did 
not accompany the group. 

Arriving at the Department about 3 p.m., 
the marchers ate lunch, served from a cater- 
er's truck parked at the building’s Mall en- 
trance. 

They then demanded an appointment with 
Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Freeman. 

Freeman's aides explained that the Secre- 
tary was busy but would be glad to meet with 
a small group of no more than 12 persons if 
they would first set up an appointment. 

The marchers then dispersed and took up 
positions in the building’s doorways. 

At that point, District Public Safety Direc- 
tor Patrick V. Murphy and Wilson conferred 
with Joseph M. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, and Thomas R. 
Hughes, Freeman's executive assistant. The 
decision was made then to remove the dem- 
onstrators. 

Hughes explained: “This is a violation of 
the law . . “we have no choice but to have 
our building open for public business.” 

Using a portable loudspeaker, Wilson ap- 
proached seven demonstrators sprawling in 
front of the north building’s independence 
Avenue entrance. 
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He told them, “In the name of the people 
of the District of Columbia, I order you to 
disperse or you are under arrest.” When they 
refused to move, police moved in and hauled 
them to two waiting buses, one for male pris- 
oners and one for women. 

The first protester removed, a slender Negro 
in blue denims, shouted Freedom now. 
baby,” as he was being pulled away. 

Police then cleared the other doorways in 
turn, methodically photographing and mak- 
ing out arrest slips for each arrestee. 

The first busload of 22 men arrived at the 
central cellblock about 6 p.m. The suspects, 
chanting “Here comes the judge,” were each 
charged with disorderly conduct and placed 
on $300 bond. 

A second group of about 50 marchers ar- 
rived on the scene about 5:30. Members of 
both this and the original group moved into 
12th Street and blocked traffic temporarily. 

The officers moved out to clear the street, 
dragged demonstrators onto the sidewalks, 
occasionally using their night sticks. 

Deputy Police Chief Joseph V. Osterman, 
head of the Traffic Division, said the demon- 
stration at Agriculture “tied up rush-hour 
traffic good and tight.” 

He said the “whole downtown” was con- 
gested because of the interference with traf- 
fic on Independence Avenue and the 
difficulty to access to 14th Street during the 
demonstration period. 

Police removed several persons by placing 
clubs under their chins and One 
youth was pulled by his hair. A reporter 
overheard one Officer tell a demonstrator, 
“I've been waiting for this for a long time.” 

Waves of protestors kept arriving during 
the next two hours and police estimated the 
demonstrators peak strength at between 525 
and 550. 

Williams and the Rev. Jesse Jackson, an- 
other Campaign official, arrived at the scene 
about 6:45 p.m. 

At about 6 p.m., part of the crowd of dem- 
onstrators surged into a line of policemen 
and about 20 officers retaliated by 
their clubs. At least three persons were felled. 

One youth showed blood on his head and 
an older man accused police of breaking his 
arm, Another elderly marcher was seen lying 
on a grassy area with a cut over one eye 
and a puffy face. 

A group of marchers circled him and sang 
“We Shall Overcome.” Others poured water 
on him while onlookers shouted, “‘Who hit 
the brother?” 

The protestors, mostly young people, 
shouted taunting remarks at police and 
made things difficult for them by continually 
shifting the scene of action. The outbreaks 
occured over a wide area adjoining the Agri- 
culture Department. 

Reeves was seen arguing with one group 
and told them, “What you’re doing is not 
SCLC policy. I know what the policy is. I get 
it from Abernathy.” 

Leon Hall, one of those who led a force of 
reinforcements to the scene from Resurrec- 
tion City, answered, “Your job is to get us 
out of jail, not to worry how we get in.” 

Reeves later commented, “In my observa- 
tion, there was some brutality on the part 
of police,” but he added: “It was a moving 
situation and there was provocation on both 
sides.” 

Campaign representatives held a milder 
confrontation with authorities yesterday, 
during a 1½-hour meeting with Federal and 
District officials on the question of possible 
renewal of the Campaign’s permit to occupy 
Resurrection City, which expires at 8 p.m. 
Sunday. No decision was reached and meet- 
ings are expected to continue today. 

Meanwhile, it was learned that House 
leaders have deferred until next week action 
on a pending bill that would ban all over- 
night camping on public land in Washing- 
ton. 

However, key House members are building 
to bring the bill to a vote next week. 
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[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1968] 
Resurrection Crry: A COMMUNITY CON- 
CERNED BY GROWING VIOLENCE 


“The reason the population of this city 
is going down is not mud, poor food, rain or 
lousy homes ... The reason they leave is 
that men are getting tired of coming home 
from a day's picketing to find their belong- 
ings stolen or their wife raped.” 

These are the words of Alvin Jackson, 35, 
a Washington TV repairman, who until his 
resignation yesterday afternoon was the chief 
security marshal at Resurrection City, 

“If the leaders don’t do something soon, 
this is going to be known as blood city in- 
stead of Resurrection City.” 

Jackson’s resignation—some marshals say 
he was fired—came as tension reached new 
heights in the wake of a growing number of 
violent incidents that have police and city 
officials worried. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, leader 
of the Poor People’s Campaign, said yesterday 
that reports of assaults and robberies in the 
encampment indicate “restlessness” among 
some residents. 

“We do have some people in the city who 
have not adequately gone through the stage 
of self-purification to my satisfaction,” he 
said, 

He said he believes policemen provoke some 
incidents by their presence. 

Park Police Acting Chief Grant Wright 
estimates that about 100 assault: and other 
violent incidents have occurred inside Resur- 
rection City since it was built in mid-May 
and that at least 20 visitors have been robbed, 
beaten or stabbed by residents outside the 
snow fence surrounding the encampment, 

Jackson, a Negro who gave up two weeks 
vacation, a week's leave of absence and all 
his nights to help out at the troubled city, 
said: 

“Please, mister, if you put this in your 
newspaper, don’t just put the bad things. 
Put in all the good things, too. 

“This is a great Campaign and a just one, 
and it has just goals.” 

In a rare instance of candor by a Resur- 
rection City official, Jackson unburdened 
himself early yesterday after he had calmed 
down a band of Negro youths who almost 
precipitated a serious fight with police. 


DISORDER DENIED 


Later yesterday, the Rev. James Bevel, di- 
rector of nonviolent action for the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, denied that 
the youths taunted police—or threw bottles 
at them. 

The incident was witnessed from 
to end by reporters from The Washington 
Post and Washington Evening Star and was 
reported in yesterday’s editions of both 
newspapers. 

“There are rape, robbery and cuttings every 
day, and there is nothing we can do about it 
even when we catch the guys who did it,” 
Jackson said. 

At another point he said, “There are about 
20 guns in Resurrection City. There are lead 
pipes, knives and Molotov cocktails in there.” 

He said he has tried desperately to gain an 
audience with Mr. Abernathy or other SCLC 
leaders to plead with them for some form of 
discipline inside the city. 


DISCIPLINE LACKING 


“My bosses are (Chief Marshal Albert) 
Spencer and Mr. (the Rev. James) Orange 
(an SCLC official). They are both fine men 
but they just won’t allow any kind of dis- 
cipline in the camp. 

“Today one white guy burned his shanty 
down. He has been a real hard worker around 
here and spent all day in the march but when 
he got back every stick of clothing and furni- 
ture he had, right down to his bed, had been 
stolen. I guess he was just so frustrated that 
he burned his shanty down to relieve His 
feelings. 

“And he was just about ready to cry he felt 
so bad. I guess we're going to have to punish 
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him. I can hardly blame him though I know 
how he must feel.” 

Since Jackson was put in charge of the 
security marshals, Park Police officials say 
he has been the only official of Resurrection 
City with whom they had decent liaison. 


ALWAYS PEACEMAKER 


“We could always talk to him and he would 
keep us informed if anything serious hap- 
pened and we know we could trust and deal 
responsibly with him. He was always the 
peacemaker if any young hotheads would 
blow up,” said one police source. 

“I'll give you an example of the problems 
we have here,” said Jackson during the inter- 
view. 

“Earlier today one of my marshals caught a 
resident in the act of punching a white 
woman in the nose and stealing her camera. 
All we could do was paddle his rear with a 
tent stick and put him on a bus home. 

“When I finish talking to you I got to go 
back and handle three more cases, one 
stabbing, one assault with a tree branch and 
one robbery. 

“The reason the population of this city is 
going down is not mud, poor food, rain or 
lousy homes. Most of these people come from 
places that would make this city look good. 


“THRIVE ON DONATIONS 


“The reason they leave is that men are 
getting tired of coming home from a day's 
picketing to find their belongings stolen or 
their wife raped. 

“I am ashamed to say this but the only 
thing that keeps this camp going is dona- 
tions of goods and work from white people. 

“If it were left to us it just wouldn’t last. 
I just can’t understand my black brothers. 
Many of them are able to cause trouble at 
night because they sleep around all day 
while the white residents work. 

“Almost all the whites here are dedicated 
but they take a real hard time from some 
of the blacks. I just can’t understand my 
black brothers who will take things from the 
whites and then spit on them, 

“I ask some of these guys if they hate 
whites so much why do they come up here 
and take things from them, Why don't they 
stay in Marks, Miss., where the man put his 
foot on your back and you don’t move. 

“They answer that they are needed here 
but that’s not the answer. The answer is 
that they can get away with more up here. 

“There are all kinds of guys on soapboxes 
in there saying ‘we don't need discipline’ but 
they are the ones who are going to do wrong. 
Hell, man, you can't run a cat show without 
some kind of discipline but I just can't get 
through to the leaders to tell them this.” 

At the end of the interview Jackson was 
almost crying as he recounted what he felt 
were the frustrations of trying to keep order 
without discipline. 

“I'm only afraid that one of these days its 
going to blow up and in 30 years your grand- 
children and mine will only know about the 
bad things and not the good.” 

Jackson's comments came as new incidents 
occurred at Resurrection City. 

Though most residents went about their 
business yesterday ignoring visitors and 
newsmen in the area individual Negro youths 
kept up a continual barrage of hostile com- 
ments and threats. 

One youth brandished a saw blade and 
cursed an NBC camera crew filming resi- 
dents. Other young toughs surrounded the 
crew and it withdrew. 

Later, the crew attempted filming the city 
from beyond the snow fence boundary. A 
youth hurled a pair of roller skates at them. 
No one was injured. 

At the main gate, a husky Negro cursed 
two white men dressed in business suits 
when they said they were looking for a white 
girl in the city. The Negro ordered the pair to 
leave. They retreated, and spoke to a mar- 
shal who entered the city and returned es- 
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corting a white girl who appeared to be in 
her teens. 
TENSIONS INCREASE 


Tensions rose during the day as idle resi- 
dents loitered about the front gate, some 
arguing among themselves, others grumbling 
about the Park and District policemen on 
patrol nearby. 

Chief Grant said marshals and residents 
generally refuse to cooperate with police 
authorities when incidents occur inside the 
city. 

Marshals say the incidents are “internal 
matters” and do not require police interven- 
tion, and the residents say they don’t trust 
the police. 

A complicating factor is that the organiza- 
tional structure of the marshals has been 
changed at least once. Originally, many mar- 
shals were recruited from tough urban street 
gangs in a deliberate effort by SCLC to in- 
volve disadvantaged youths in leadership 
functions, 

These younger marshals attended to rou- 
tine matters while an older, elite group 
called “Tent City Rangers” provided major 
security measures and attempted, not always 
successfully, to maintain discipline among 
their younger colleagues. 

The Tent City Rangers were recently aug- 
mented, and many of the younger marshals 
refuse to recognize them and now operate 
independently of them. 

Park Police say that several gangs from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and Memphis 
are also vying for power in the city and that 
one of their weapons is simple terror. 

Police patroling the area say they are fre- 
quently threatened and are the targets of 
stones and bottles. 


PASSING CARS STONED 


Youths have also periodically stoned cars 
passing the city on Independence Avenue. 
Police closed the street for several hours after 
one rash of stone-throwing about two weeks 
ago. 

Numerous residents of the city say their 
cameras, sleeping bags and other personal 
equipment have been stolen. Police say none 
of their cameras has yet turned up in any 
local pawnshops. 

Hosea Williams, chief of direct action for 
the Campaign, said yesterday he suspects 
much of the trouble in the city is instigated 
by “outsiders.” 

Bevel compared the situation to infiltra- 
tion by strike breakers in the labor move- 
ment and Vietcong “peasants” in South Viet- 
nam, 


INSURRECTION CITY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have spoken out many times in 
recent weeks against the abomination 
the Federal Government has allowed to 
be created at Resurrection City, U.S.A. 

It has now become a festering sore in 
our midst that must be excised. 

Thus, Mr. President, I rise to say, as 
strongly as I possibly can, that in my 
judgment, it is the obligation and duty 
of the executive branch, which issued 
the permit for this misnamed camp 
which has harbored so much turmoil, to 
take the proper steps to see that the 
camp is closed when the permit expires 
this coming Sunday, June 23. 

If it is not closed, there will be more 
problems and more negative results, not 
the least of which will be the damage 
done to the cause of those who are really 
poor and need help, as distinguished 
from those who have sought to exploit 
the situation for their own ends. 


Resurrection City, I am informed re- 
liably from many sources, has become a 
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cesspool from which nothing but further 
virulence and infection can issue. Noth- 
ing good can possibly be accomplished 
by any further leniency or any new pol- 
icy of “restraint” in dealing with the 
thugs and hoodlums who have taken it 
over and subverted any decent aims 
which the people who are really poor 
might have had at the beginning. 

Mr. President, Resurrection City can 
now be seen in its true colors. If it is al- 
lowed to remain in the Nation’s Capital, 
it can do nothing except become the 
focal point for destructive new disorders 
which will spread outward from its mud 
and filth. 

We have the word of those directing 
the campaign that their intention, 
henceforth, is disruptive civil disobedi- 
ence such as was staged on yesterday, 
when they sought to block the streets of 
our Capital City. 

It is revealing that the civil disobedi- 
ence of yesterday followed a number of 
meetings with various officials since the 
residents of Resurrection City came to 
Washington. Everywhere, these people 
have been met with responsible efforts to 
hear their complaints. Members of the 
Government of both the executive and 
legislative branches have bent over back- 
ward to listen to these people. Allow- 
ances have been made and established 
rules have been broken, so that any just 
grievances could be heard. In the mean- 
time, constructive administrative and 
legislative actions have been taken— 
not as a result necessarily of the so- 
called Poor People’s Campaign but as a 
result of the work and study already 
underway prior to the creation of Res- 
urrection City. 

What has been the predictable result? 
A new wave of civil disobedience—which 
is another name for lawlessness; a cal- 
lous disinterest in anything that has been 
accomplished so far; the demand for 
“get more,” and “let us get another po- 
liceman.” 

Even those who have heretofore sup- 
ported this mismanaged, misguided, mis- 
begotten campaign must surely have 
been disillusioned by the public display 
of shiftlessness and laziness and law- 
lessness that the inhabitants of Resur- 
rection City have put on for all to see. 

Where they might have created public 
goodwill and an image of people eager 
and willing to help themselves, they have 
shown only a slovenly disregard for even 
the elemental ingredients of a self-dis- 
ciplined, energetic, and self-respecting 
community. 

Their garbage has been strewn on the 
park grounds. The mess has been al- 
lowed to accumulate. Even the tables in 
the dining halls, according to the press, 
have been left uncleaned by trashy vis- 
itors who have taken advantage of sym- 
pathetic people whose work and generos- 
ity have fed them. 

Resurrection City became a slum al- 
most from the moment it was created. 
It has now become a jungle, which much 
more appropriately should be known as 
“Insurrection City.” 

Mr. President, it will be an outrage 
if the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment supinely allows this cancer to con- 
tinue. 

Some apologists for Resurrection City 
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have charged that the press has not told 
the true story, that it has played up only 
some of the bad things about the Poor 
People’s Campaign and what has been 
going on beside the Reflecting Pool. 

There may be some merit in the 
charge, but it may not lie in the direc- 
tion of making Resurrection City look 
bad. Rather, the press, in the opinion of 
some people, has made Resurrection City 
look far too good. I do not say there has 
been deliberate distortion. Instead, in the 
humanitarian desire to aid people really 
in need, and to further their cause, the 
press may have simply played down the 
bad things. 

I think that the press may have found 
it difficult to get exposure to the facts, 
in many instances. But, Mr. President, 
the facts had to come out and, today, in 
the Washington Post, we are told by a 
resident of the city itself that robbery, 
rape, and violence have been rampant— 
that, in fact, Resurrection City, from the 

„ has been a place unsafe even 
for its own inhabitants. 

Mr. President, I am on record from the 
outset as having opposed this method of 
petitioning the Federal Government. 
There is nothing to prevent any citizen, 
or any group of citizens, from petition- 
ing—through many legitimate chan- 
nels—the Government for redress of their 
grievances; but there is also nothing in 
the law, or in precedent, which says that 
the Federal Government must debase it- 
self by allowing an enclave of the worst 
elements in our society to be established 
and subsidized on public grounds at the 
foot of the Washington Monument and 
the Lincoln Memorial—public properties 
that belong to all Americans, including 
those who are willing to work and who 
obey the law. 

Those two great Presidents—Washing- 
ton and Jefferson—would probably be as 
outraged as I am at what the Federal 
Government is allowing to happen. Let 
public notice be served by the executive 
branch today that when the permit for 
this shanty jungle expires on Sunday, 
it will not be renewed; that the place 
will be sealed off; that any who seek to 
defy the law further by remaining will 
be arrested and evicted; that the shan- 
ties will be torn down; and that the 
parkland will be restored to its original 
condition and use. 

The executive branch issued the origi- 
nal permit. It is the responsibility of the 
executive branch now to act to remove 
this carbuncle of infectious disorder from 
Federal properties if the occupants of 
the so-called Resurrection City will not 
leave voluntarily. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp an estimate 
of the cost to the District of Columbia 
for the Poor People’s Campaign through 
June 15, 1968. That cost is broken down 
among the various departments, and the 
overall total as of June 15, 1968, 
amounted to $252,729. 

There being no objection, the estimate 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the District of Columbia, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator BYRD: The estimated cost to 
the District of Columbia for the Poor Peo- 
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ple’s Campaign through June 15, 1968 is as 
follows: 


A department — de —.— 
ency or de en week r rou 
ne si — "oats janet 
June 1 1 
General Administration $100 $100 
Metropolitan Washington Council 
of Governments... 136 1.340 1.478 
Corporation Council 23 4, 4,626 
Metropolitan Police. - 41,994 95,410 137,404 
Fire Department --------- 2,619 10,293 12,912 
District of Columbia Bail Agency 210 1l 221 
Department of Corrections 840 536 1, 376 
pated and Inspections_......- 31 492 §23 
— 12 tise Service, National 6,822 121,040 127,862 
Publie He Health... 52, 670 
Welfare. 1.902 
Highways one! and Traffi So 
Sanitary Engi ——.— 6,621 
Grand Washington 12 ope 226 712 938 
Grand total 67,424 185,305 252,729 


1 In addition it is estimated that $55,730 in —— funds have 
been spent to to date. The amount of $63,130 rted last week 
822 F Federal funds spent to wate id have been 


No attempt has been made to pro-rate the 
cost of the Executive Office or the City Coun- 
cil for the Poor People’s Campaign. 

This is the fourth report relative to the 
cost of the Poor People’s Campaign. Similar 
reports will be submitted weekly to you. 
Further, a final report following the Poor 
People’s Campaign will be prepared for you 
and for other levels of authority. 

If this Office can say or do more concern- 
ing any of this please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. P. HERMAN, 
Budget Officer, District of Columbia. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp a copy of a telegram 
which I am today sending to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Interior Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Attorney General RAMSEY CLARK, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

The permissive position taken thus far by 
your department regarding the so-called 
Poor People’s Campaign is to my knowledge 
without parallel in the history of our coun- 
try. The growing militant effrontery and in- 
transigence of this group which is apparently 
presently largely constituted of young toughs 
has created deep resentment among the law- 
abiding citizens of our land. There can now 
be no question as to the necessity of taking 
immediate action to firmly deny any new 
extensions of the permit for future desecra- 
tion of our national landmarks. 

Let me still again urge you as strongly as 
I possibly can to take no further action that 
could be and would be construed as encour- 
agement of the seed of violence and disorder 
which are clearly beginning to sprout in our 
midst and show through this 


b 
effort to disrupt if not destroy the orderly, 
democratic processes of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Record various pertinent 
newspaper articles. 

There being no objection, the news 
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articles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 21, 
1968] 


RESURRECTION CITY: A COMMUNITY CON- 
CERNED BY GROWING VIOLENCE 
(By David A. Jewell and Paul W. Valentine) 

“The reason the population of this city is 
going down is not mud, poor food, rain or 
lousy homes ... The reason they leave is 
that men are getting tired of home 
from a day’s picketing to find their belong- 
ings stolen or their wife raped.” 

These are the words of Alvin Jackson, 35, 
a Washington TV repairman, who until his 
resignation yesterday afternoon was the chief 
security marshal at Resurrection City. 

“If the leaders don't do something soon 
this is going to be known as blood city in- 
stead of Resurrection City.” 

Jackson’s resignation—some marshals say 
he was fired—came as tension reached new 
heights in the wake of a growing number of 
violent incidents that have police and city 
officials worried, 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, leader of 
the Poor People’s Campaign, said yesterday 
that reports of assaults and robberies in the 
encampment indicate “restlessness” among 
some residents. 

“We do have some people in the city who 
have not adequately gone throygh the stage 
2 —— a to my satisfaction,” he 

He said he believes policemen provoke some 
incidents by their presence. 

Park Police Acting Chief Grant Wright 
estimates that about 100 assaults and other 
violent incidents have occurred inside Resur- 
rection City since it was built in mid-May 
and that at least 20 visitors have been robbed, 
beaten or stabbed by residents outside the 
snow fence surrounding the encampment. 

Jackson, a Negro who gave up two weeks 
vacation, a week’s leave of absence and all his 
nights to help out at the troubled city, said: 

“Please, mister, if you put this in your 
newspaper, don't just put the bad things. Put 
in all the good things, too. 

“This is a great Campaign and a just one, 
and it has just goals.” 

In a rare instance of candor by a Resurrec- 
tion City official, Jackson unburdened him- 
self early yesterday after he had calmed down 
a band of Negro youths who almost precip- 
itated a serious fight with police. 

DISORDER DENIED 

Later yesterday, the Rev. James Bevel, di- 
rector of nonviolent action for the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference denied that 
the youths taunted police—or threw bottles 
at them. 

The incident was witnessed from begin- 
ning to end by reporters from The Washing- 
ton Post and Washington Evening Star and 
was reported in yesterday's editions of both 
newspapers. 

“There are rape, robbery and cuttings ev- 
ery day, and there is nothing we can do about 
it even when we catch the guys who did it,” 
Jackson said. 

At another point he said, “There are about 
20 guns in Resurrection City. There are lead 
pipes, knives, and Molotov cocktails in 
there.” 

He said he has tried desperately to gain an 
audience with Mr. Abernathy or other SCLC 
leaders to plead with them for some form of 
discipline inside the city. 

DISCIPLINE LACKING 

“My bosses are (Chief Marshal Albert) 
Spencer and Mr. (the Rev. James) Orange 
(an SCLC official). They are both fine men 
but they just won't allow any kind of dis- 
cipline in the camp. 


“Today one white guy burned his shanty 
down. He has been a real hard worker around 
here and spent all day in the march but 
when he got back every stitch of clothing and 
furniture he had, right down to his bed, had 
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been stolen. I guess he was just so frustrated 
that he burned his shanty down to relieve 
his feelings. 

“And he was just about ready to cry he 
felt so bad. I guess we're going to have to 
punish him. I can hardly blame him though 
I know how he must feel.” 

Since Jackson was put in charge of the 
security marshals, Park Police officials say 
he has been the only official of Resurrection 
City with whom they had decent laison, 


ALWAYS PEACEMAKER 


“We could always talk to him and he 
would keep us informed if anything serious 
happened and we know we could trust and 
deal responsibly with him, He was always 
the peacemaker if any young hotheads would 
blow up,” said one police source. 

“I'll give you an example of the prob- 
lems we have here,” said Jackson during the 
interview. 

“Earlier today one of my marshals caught 
a resident in the act of punching a white 
woman in the nose and stealing her camera. 
All we could do was paddle his rear with 
a tent stick and put him on a bus home. 

“When I finish talking to you I got to 
go back and handle three more cases, one 
stabbing, one assault with a tree branch 
and one robbery. 

“The reason the population of this city 
is going down is not mud, poor food, rain 
or lousy homes. Most of these people come 
from places that would make this city look 
good. 

THRIVE ON DONATIONS 

“The reason they leave is that men are 
getting tired of coming home from a day's 
picketing to find their belongings stolen 
or their wife raped. 

“I am ashamed to say this but the only 
thing that keeps this camp going is dona- 
tions of goods and work from white people. 

“If it were left to us it just wouldn’t 
last. I just can’t understand my black 
brothers. Many of them are able to cause 
trouble at night because they sleep around 
all day while the white residents work. 

“Almost all the whites here are dedicated 
but they take a real hard time from some 
of the blacks. I just can’t understand my 
black brothers who will take things from 
the whites and then spit on them. 

“I ask some of these guys if they hate 
whites so much why do they come up here 
and take things from them. Why don’t they 
stay in Marks, Miss., where the man puts 
his foot on your back and you don't move. 

“They answer that they are needed here 
but that’s not the answer. The answer is 
that they can get away with more up here, 

“They are all kinds of guys on soapboxes 
in there saying ‘we don’t need discipline’ 
but they are the ones who are going to do 
wrong. Hell, man, you can’t run a cat show 
without some kind of discipline but I just 
can't get through to the leaders to tell them 
this.” 

At the end of the interview Jackson was 
almost crying as he recounted what he felt 
were the frustrations of trying to keep order 
with discipline. 

“I'm only afraid that one of these days 
its going to blow up and in 30 years your 
grandchildren and mine will only know about 
the bad things and not the good.” 

Jackson's comments came as new incidents 
occurred at Resurrection City. 

Though most residents went about their 
business yesterday ignoring visitors and 
newsmen in the area, individual Negro 
youths, kept up a continual barrage of 
hostile comments and threats. 

One youth brandished a saw blade and 
cursed an NBC camera crew filming resi- 
dents. Other young toughs surrounded the 
crew and it withdrew. 

Later, the crew attempted filming the ouy 
from beyond the snow fence boundary. 
youth hurled a pair of roller skates at 5 
No one was injured. 
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At the main gate, a husky Negro cursed 
two white men dressed in business suits 
when they said they were looking for a 
white girl in the city. The Negro ordered the 
pair to leave. They retreated, and spoke to a 
marshal who entered the city and returned 
escorting a white girl who appeared to be 
in her teens, 


TENSIONS INCREASE 


Tensions rose during the day as idle resi- 
dents loitered about the front gate, some 
arguing among themselves, others grumbling 
about the Park and District policemen on 
patrol nearby. 

Chief Grant said marshals and residents 
generally refuse to cooperate with police 
authorities wher incidents occur inside the 
city. 

Marshals say the incidents are “internal 
matters” and do not require police inter- 
vention, and the residents say they don't 
trust the police. 

A complicating factor is that the organi- 
zational structure of the marshals has been 
changed at least once. Originally, many mar- 
shals were recruited from tough urban street 
gangs in a deliberate effort by SCLC to in- 
volve disadvantaged youth in leadership 
functions. 

These younger marshals attended to 
routine matters while an older, elite group 
called “Tent City Rangers“ provided major 
security measures and attempted, not al- 
Ways successfully, to maintain discipline 
among their younger colleagues. 

The Tent City Rangers were recently aug- 
mented, and many of the younger marshals 
refuse to recognize them and now operate 
independently of them. 

Park Police say that several gangs from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and Memphis 
are also vying for power in the city and that 
one of their weapons is simple terror. 

Police patroling the area say they are 
frequently threatened and are the targets of 
stones and bottles. 


PASSING CARS STONED 


Youths have also periodically stoned cars 
passing the city on Independence Avenue. 
Police closed the street for several hours after 
one rash of stone-throwing about two weeks 
ago. 

Numerous residents of the city say their 
cameras, sleeping bags and other personal 
equipment have been stolen. Police say none 
of the cameras has yet turned up in any 
local pawnshops. 

Hosea Williams, chief of direct action for 
the Campaign, said yesterday he suspects 
much of the trouble in the city is instigated 
by “outsiders.” 

Bevel compared the situation to infiltra- 
tion by strike breakers in the labor move- 
ment and Vietcong peasants“ in South 
Vietnam. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 21, 
1968] 


TEAR Gas Routs 300 MarcHEers—Po.ice Pro- 
TESTERS CLASH—177 ARRESTED AT AGRICULTURE 

Metropolitan and Park Police hurled tear 
gas into an unruly crowd of rock- and bot- 
tle-throwing Poor People’s Campaign march- 
ers last night during a heated confronta- 
tion outside Resurrection City. 

A combination of tear gas and Campaign 
marshals’ muscles drove the unruly crowd 
back into Resurrection City after a hectic 
half hour, A flash fire just after 2 a.m, in the 
tent city sparked renewed unrest but it was 
short-lived. 

The confrontation occurred at 8 p.m. when 
about 300 Campaigners returned to the 
encampment from a demonstration at the 
Department of Agriculture where 77 persons 
were arrested. That demonstration, in which 
six Campaigners and three policemen were 
injured, came on the heels of a call by the 
Campaign’s leader, the Rev. Ralph David 
Abernathy, for increased civil disobedience. 
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When the group returning from the Agri- 
culture Department started crossing 17th 
Street on the east side of Resurrection City, 
a dozen of them sat in a line across the 
street 100 yards north of Independence Av- 
enue, blocking traffic for the group to cross. 

A Metropolitan policeman, the only one on 
duty at the site, attempted unsuccessfully 
to persuade the group to move on, and most 
of those who had already crossed the street 
began returning. 

At this point a white woman, caught up in 
the mass traffic jam with her husband, 
screamed out her car window: 

“We're going to a hospital, doesn’t that 
make any difference to you?” 

Youths swarmed around the car and the 
policeman, Sgt. L. T. Hankins, called for 
reinforcements at 8:02 p.m. 

Park and Metropolitan Police units ar- 
rived moments later to form a line on the 
west side of 17th Street. 

The youths, who by then numbered near- 
ly 300, began hurling bottles, rocks and 
sticks of the baton type carried by Resur- 
rection City marshals at the 150 policemen, 

Assistant Police Chief Jerry Wilson threw 
three tear gas canisters into the crowd at 
8:04 p.m, and gas masks were distributed to 
all policemen. 

Deputy Police Chief Raymond S. Pyles was 
hit by several objects hurled from the crowd. 
At this point, Wilson instructed his men: 
“OK, the ground rules are any rock thrown 
over here, throw tear gas back.” 

Reporters said a total of 15 tear gas can- 
isters were thrown into the crowd by po- 
lice. Campaign marshals said several also 
were tossed over the snow fence into Resur- 
rection City about 200 yards away, but police 
denied this. 

After about 20 minutes of direct confron- 
tation, police and Campaign marshals con- 
ferred and the police agreed to pull back if 
the marshals would restore order. 

The marshals then linked arms and forced 
most of the demonstrators back into Resur- 
rection City 

Once inside, a loudspeaker directed the 
women and children to go to their homes 
and the men to stand by. The men were 
massed at a meeting inside the city at 9 
p.m., receiving undisclosed instructions while 
police milled outside. 

The group was still meeting at 11:30 p.m., 
an hour after police had released 80 of their 
men from the scene. They had been held over 
from their regular day shift. 

About midnight, there were still more 
than 100 policemen near Resurrection City, 
some armed with shotguns. A line of Park 
Police was assembled along the Reflecting 
Pool, while the remainder were gathered in 
small groups further back in the Mall area. 
Assistant Attorney General Fred M. Vin- 
son Jr., was on the scene conferring with 
police. 

Traffic on 17th Street, which had been 
closed in the arc. from the start of the in- 
cident about 8 p.m., was permitted to move 
along the section again about 11:30 p.m. 

Mr. Abernathy, Campaign leader, addressed 
the group at midnight and urged the women 
and children to go to bed to be “ready for 
business in the morning.” 

He called on Resurrection City’s “able 
bodied men” to stand guard through the 
night. 

“We're going to stand guard, going to 
stand fast,” he said. “If a policeman comes 
in they're going to come in over me.” 

Mr. Abernathy also said another meeting 
would be held sometime before dawn in the 
camp. 

After a quiet two hours in which Cam- 
paign marshals patrolled the perimeter of 
the city with flashlights, the interior of the 
city was lighted with a fire in its center 
section at 2:15 a.m. 

Fire officials said two of the wooden shan- 
ties were burning and reporters saw flames 
jumping 18 feet into the air. Firemen were 
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permitted in the city and immediately put 
out the flames. 

No cause for the fire could be determined 
but moments after it was extinguished Mr. 
Abernathy addressed the city over the loud- 
speaker urging residents to return to bed. 

“Our security is as good as ever. Go back 
to bed. We need you tomorrow,” he said. 

The Agriculture Department demonstra- 
tion earlier occurred after participants in 
the Campaign turned to mass civil disobe- 
dience in an effort to dramatize their de- 
mands. 

They used their bodies to block the De- 
partment’s doorways and also surged into 
12th Street nw., bringing rush hour traffic 
to a temporary halt. 

Most of those arrested simply went limp 
and were dragged to buses waiting to haul 
them to the central cellblock at Police Head- 
quarters. 

Police met resistance from many demon- 
strators, however, and some officers made 
use of their night sticks in the effort to re- 
store order. 

The action began within an hour after 
Mr. Abernathy told newsmen the Campaign 
would intensify its program of civil disobe- 
dience. 

There were indications, however, that the 
confrontation yesterday took place without 
the knowledge or approval of the Campaign's 
top leaders. 

At one point early in the disturbance, at- 
torney Frank Reeves, one of Mr. Abernathy's 
legal advisers, arrived at the scene and told 
the demonstrators that We are nonviolent 
and must remain nonviolent.” 

He also expressed concern that none of the 
Campaign’s principal leaders was present 
when the arrests began. 

The action broke out after a group of 
about 80 protesters walked from Resurrec- 
tion City to the Agriculture Department. Be- 
fore leaving, they huddled with Hosea Wil- 
liams, the Campaign’s chief of direct action, 
who would not permit reporters to listen. 
Williams did not accompany the group. 

Arriving at the Department about 3 p.m., 
the marchers ate lunch, served from a 
caterer’s truck parked at the building's Mall 
entrance. 

They then demanded an appointment with 
Agriculture Secretary Orville L. Freeman, 

Freeman's aides explained that the Secre- 
tary was busy, but would be glad to meet 
with a small group of no more than 12 per- 
sons if they would first set up an appoint- 
ment. 

The marchers then dispersed and took up 
positions in the bullding’s doorways. 

At that point, District Public Safety Direc- 
tor Patrick V. Murphy and Wilson conferred 
with Joseph M. Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, and Thomas R. 
Hughes, Freeman's executive assistant. The 
decision was made then to remove the dem- 
onstrators. 

Hughes explained: This is a violation 
of the law .. . we have no choice but to 
have our building open for public business.” 

Using a portable loudspeaker, Wilson ap- 
proached seven demonstrators sprawling in 
front of the north building’s Independence 
Avenue entrance. 

He told them, “In the name of the people 
of the District of Columbia, I order you to 
disperse or you are under arrest.” When they 
refused to move, police moved in and hauled 
them to two waiting buses, one for male 
prisoners and one for women. 

The first protester removed, a slender Ne- 
gro in blue denims, shouted “Freedom now, 
baby,” as he was being pulled away. 

Police then cleared the other doorways in 
turn, methodically photographing and mak- 
ing out arrest slips for each arrestee. 

The first busload of 22 men arrived at the 
central cellblock about 6 p.m. The suspects, 
chanting “Here comes the judge,” were each 
charged with disorderly conduct and placed 
on $300 bond. 
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A second group of about 50 marchers ar- 
rived on the scene about 5:30. Members of 
both this and the original group moved into 
12th Street and blocked traffic temporarily. 

The officers moved out to clear the street, 
dragged demonstrators onto the sidewalks, 
occasionally using their night sticks. 

Deputy Chief Police Joseph V. Osterman, 
head of the Traffic Division, said the demon- 
stration at Agriculture “tied up rush-hour 
traffic good and tight.” 

He said the “whole downtown” was con- 
gested because of the interference with traf- 
fic on Independence Avenue and the diffi- 
culty of access to 14th Street during the 
demonstration perlod. 

Police removed several persons by placing 
clubs under their chins and tugging. One 
youth was pulled by his hair. A reporter over- 
heard one officer tell a demonstrator, “I’ve 
been waiting for this for a long time.” 

Waves of protesters arrived during the next 
two hours and police estimated the demon- 
strators’ peak strength at between 525 and 
550 members. 

William and the Rev. Jesse Jackson, an- 
other Campaign official, arrived at the scene 
about 6:45 p.m, 

At about 6 p.m., part of the crowd of dem- 
onstrators surged into a line of policemen 
and about 20 officers retaliated by swinging 
their clubs, At least three persons were felled. 

One youth showed blood on his head and 
an older man accused police of breaking his 
arm. Another elderly marcher was seen lying 
on a grassy area with a cut over one eye 
and a puffy face. 

A group of marchers circled him and 
sang “We Shall Overcome.” Others poured 
water on him while onlookers shouted, “Who 
hit the brother?” 

The protesters, mostly young people, 
shouted taunting remarks at police and made 
things difficult for them by continually 
shifting the scene of action. The outbreaks 
occurred over a wide area adjoining the Agri- 
culture Department. 

Frank Reeves, legal advisor to the Cam- 
paign, was seen arguing with one group and 
told them, “What you're doing is not SCLC 
policy. I know what the policy is. I get it 
from Abernathy.” 

Leon Hall, one of those who led a force of 
reinforcements to the scene from Resurrec- 
tion City, answered, “Your job is to get us 
out of jail, not to worry how we get in.” 

Reeves later commented, “In my observa- 
tion, there was some brutality on the part 
of police,” but he added: “It was a moving 
situation and there was provocation on both 
sides.” 

Campaign representatives held a milder 
confrontation with authorities yesterday, 
during a 144-hour meeting with Federal and 
District officials on the question of possi- 
ble renewal of the Campaign’s permit to oc- 
cupy Resurrection City, which expires at 8 
p.m. Sunday. No decision was reached and 
meetings are expected to continue today. 

Meanwhile, it was learned that House 
leaders have deferred until next week action 
on a pending bill that would ban all over- 
night camping on public land in Washington. 

However, key House mumbers agree that 
pressure is building to bring the bill to a vote 
next week. 

On the House floor, just before adjourn- 
ment last night, several members asked Ma- 
jority Leader Carl Albert (D-Okla.) when the 
bill would come up. 

The members, among them House Rules 
Committee Chairman William M. Colmer 
(D-Miss.) said they will press for vote early 
in the week if the Interior Department agrees 
to another permit extension. 

At his 3 p.m. news briefing, Mr. Abernathy 
warned that the Poor People’s Campaign will 
“escalate” its activity “because we're not 
satisfied with the response so far. 

“We wanted to move the Congress and the 
Federal agencies we visited. .. by going step 
by step to show what could be done. Now 
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it’s apparent they are not going to respond,” 
he said. 
He added, “I just think it’s a racist Con- 


Sterling Tucker, who coordinated the Soli- 
darity Day march on Wednesday, said he was 
“seriously disappointed” that members of 
Congress had not sent a message to the 
marchers indicating their willingness to act 
on the Campaign’s demands. 

He said he felt that many members who 
participated in the gathering “came to be 
seen.“ 

Tucker also quarrelled with the official po- 
lice estimate that about 50,000 persons at- 
tended the Wednesday rally. He claimed at 
least 105,000 were present. 

Ironically, the demonstration at Agricul- 
ture came on a day when department officials 
voiced their intention to review the Na- 
tion’s food stamp program and said they may 
act to cut the cost of the stamps to the poor. 

John A. Schnittker, Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture, said “appropriate adjustments” will 
be made if needy families must spend too 
much of their limited incomes for the 
stamps. 

Schnittker’s comments were made in a talk 
to the District Welfare Advisory Council. 

In a related development, the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee unanimously 
approved legislation setting up a Federal 
commission to study hunger in the United 
States and report back by next Jan. 30. 

It would have from 11 to 25 members 
named by the President and would look into 
the whole problem of hunger and malnu- 
trition, 

At the quieter demonstration yesterday, 
members of the Campaign’s Indian contin- 
gent demonstrated for several hours at the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Bureau Commissioner Robert Bennett said 
there is great sympathy at the Interior De- 
partment for the demonstrators demands, 
which relate to food, jobs and education. 

Several members of Congress commented 
yesterday on various aspects of the Cam- 
paign, 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.) who fa- 
vored the first extension of the campers’ per- 
mit, said he would not agree to another. 

Asked what should be done if the Cam- 
paigners do not get an extension and refuse 
to move out, he said: 

“It was an executive decision originally 
and the Executive Department ought to get 
those people out of there... even if they 
have to be carried out.” 

However, Sen. Edward W. Brooke (R-Mass.) 
said the protesters should be allowed to re- 
main, if they wish, until Congress adjourns. 

Interviewed on NBC-TV’s “Today” show, 
he noted that lobbyists paid for various in- 
terests regularly sit in on Senate sessions. 
“I don’t think there should be any difference 
between a rich man and a poor man lobby- 
ing,” he said. 

Sen. Daniel B. Brewster (D-Md.) said the 
Campaign participants have “made their 
needs known” and should begin at once to 
restore the camp and leave Washington. 

At the camp a shouting match developed 
when the encampment’s “City Council“ 
made up of representatives from the various 
racial and geographic groups taking part in 
the Campaign—wrankled over who is in 
charge of running the camp. 

Chief Big Snake, an Indian from Okla- 
homa who is the Council's chairman, said 
the Council should have charge but that the 
SCLC has not given it enough authority. 

Hosea Williams countered by saying the 
Council does not have responsibility and that 
any administrative failures at the camp are 
its faults, 

At one point in the late afternoon, the 
camp's loudspeakers broadcast a recorded 
statement made by Mrs. Martin Luther King 
Jr. in which she thanked the residents for 
coming and for staging a forceful demonstra- 
tion of the impact of poverty. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
June 21, 1968] 

ABERNATHY Vows New PROTEST—POLICE AR- 
REST 81, Use TEAR Gas In SERIES OF CLASHES 
New protests today have been promised by 

the Rev. Ralph David Abernathy in the wake 

of the worst eruption of violence in the Poor 

People’s Campaign to date—an outbreak yes- 

terday that culminated in 81 arrests and a 

police barrage of tear gas. 

Abernathy, president of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, said at a 
press conference yesterday: 

*. . . The actual use of nonviolent action 
must now be escalated.” He said this would 
begin today. 

Even as Abernathy was speaking, however, 
mass civil disobedience tactics were starting 
at the Department of Agriculture where an 
initial contingent of 100 protesters quickly 
grew to 500. 

MASSIVE TRAFFIC TIEUP 


As police moved in to clear department 
doorways, the protesters took to the streets, 
zig-zagging along Independence Avenue from 
12th to 14th Streets and along a section of 
14th Street, causing a massive, hours-long 
traffic tieup. 

Although many of those arrested went limp 
in the Street and allowed police to dump 
them into patrol wagons, there were out- 
breaks of fist-swinging and use of police 
batons amid the curses and threats. 

Thousands of motorists and departmental 
employes watched the flowing confrontation 
from upper windows of the building, occas- 
ionally shouting at the demonstrators. 

Police reported that 49 men, 28 women and 
4 juveniles were arrested at the Department 
of Agriculture. Three of the men were 

with assault on a policeman and the 
majority were charged with disorderly 
conduct and obstructing traffic. 

Instead of the usual $10 collateral, most 
of those arrested were hit with a maximum 
$200 bond requirement. The juveniles were 
taken to the D.C. Receiving Home. 

POLICE RUSHED TO THE SCENE 

As the strong police unit finally was clear- 
ing the area and campaigners were flowing 
back to Resurrection City on The Mall, 
trouble again exploded at the east end of 
the Reflecting Pool area at 17th Street, and 
more than 20 police were rushed to the scene. 

As about 100 of the campaigners were 
crossing 17th Street—about midway between 
Constitution and Independence Avenues— 
trouble again broke out, when police at- 
tempted to halt the interference with traffic. 

Within minutes, a volley of rocks and bot- 
tles were being aimed at police and reinforce- 
ments were called. 

BATTLE FOR 45 MINUTES 

As the 100 campaigners in the initial 
group were joined by about 100 more from 
the camp—many of whom were just on- 
lookers—Assistant Police Chief Jerry V. Wil- 
son hurled the first tear-gas grenade into 
the milling mob and ordered his men and 
Park Police to retaliate with gas for missiles 
from the crowd. 

As traffic became totally snarled during 
the ebb and flow of the 45-minute battle, 
one campaigner sat with his back against 
the bumper of an idling car. Others sat with 
hands or legs against the wheels of others. 

Several police cars, including Wilson’s, 
were struck by rocks as the clouds of tear 
gas hung over the usually quiet area. 

Police credited some of the camp marshals 
with preventing the violence from growing. 

They rushed from the tent city and formed 
a human barrier between police and the 
angry, rock-throwing crowd. Police were still 
firing tear gas as the marshals joined hands 
and slowly but successfully began pushing 
the demonstrators back toward the camp. 
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POLICE PRAISE MARSHALS 


Police officials credited the marshals with 
doing “a darn good job” in their quick ac- 
tion. 

Police said they fired a total of 16 tear 
gas grenades and about 24 baseball-type gas 
containers. 

At one point, some of the campaigners 
broke through the chain of marshals and 
Tan screaming toward the police. As the riot- 

Officers—some with riot shields— 
stood firm, another group of marshals 
caught up with the charging men and 
tackled or wrestled them to the ground. 

Among the 200 policemen that were mo- 
bilized at the scene within 15 minutes, were 
members of the city’s specially trained Civil 
Disturbance unit, which saw extensive duty 
during last April’s riots here. 


BEGINS REDUCING FORCE 


As darkness fell after 8:30 p.m., police 
gradually began reducing their force until 
only a handful of officers remained at the 
17th Street end of the Reflecting Pool 
through the night. 

At the height of the violence, police at 
the west end—or main entrance—of Resur- 
rection City were reinforced to about 40, all 
with helmets and carrying gas masks. A 
crowd of about 100 milled about, but re- 
maining generally orderly. By about 2 a.m. 
the camp was quiet. 

The demonstration at Agriculture began 
shortly after noon with about 100 protesters. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when 
the demonstrators began blocking doorways 
of both the north and south buildings, trap- 
ping thousands of workers getting ready to 
leave for home. 

Police moved in at the request of Joseph 
M. Robertson, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, and the fracas was underway. 


POLICE WATCH GATHERING 


Fewer than 25 Metropolitan and Park Po- 
lice officers watched the early afternoon gath- 
ering of demonstrators as they returned to 
the Agriculture Department and then 
stopped to have a hot lunch of ham, scal- 
loped potatoes, salad and cake, served from 
a catering truck. 

It was getting late in the afternoon when 
the demonstrators told Robertson that they 
wanted to meet with Agriculure Secretary 
Orville Freeman. 

Robertson said he would need 15 minutes 
“to think about it,” and walked away. 

“We gonna wait 15 minutes, and then get 
on with the next order of business,” one dem- 
onstration leader announced. 

Robertson returned and said Freeman 
would meet with no more than a dozen 
demonstrators. 

The demonstrators conferred briefly and 
where they turned south to Independence 
Avenue, split into two groups and walked 
along both sides of the street, dropping off 
three or four campaigners at each entrance. 

ALL DOORS BLOCKED 


With the demonstrators blocking all doors, 
Robertson formally asked police to clear 
them, and the prisoner transport buses 
pulled up. 

Several of the demonstrators were singing 
such protest songs as “Ain't gonna let no- 
body turn us around,” and chanted to the 
police We're going to jail . . . We know you 
can’t jail us all.” 

Led by Assistant Police Chief Wilson, the 
police methodically first cleared the main 
doorways and then the two parking lots fac- 
ing Independence Avenue. 

Wilson told each troup of pickets that he 
was acting under the direction of the secre- 
tary of agriculture because “you are incom- 
moding this driveway in violation of the 
law. In the name of the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, I order you to move or 
you will be arrested.” 

Just ahead of Wilson at each arrest point 
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was Howard University Law Prof. Frank 
Reeves, who has volunteered his services to 
SCLC. He said he didn’t know who was lead- 
ing the demonstrations and that no top 
SCLC officials were present. 


ISSUES WARNINGS 


Reeves warned each demonstrator, “I want 
to be sure you know once you are arrested 
that present SCLC policy is jail no bail. The 
penalty is 90 days or a $250 fine or both.” 

“Is that all,” one demonstrator shouted 
back. “I had hoped to get at least life.” An- 
other demonstrator asked Reeves if he could 
make a phone call after his arrest. When 
assured he could, the youth said, “O.k., if I 
can get a phone call.” 

Using a special mass-arrest procedure, an 
arrest team picked up each demonstrator, 
searched him, filled out the arrest forms 
and stapled on his photograph, taken on the 
spot with a Polaroid camera. 

Most of the demonstrators walked peace- 
fully to the buses, but some went limp and 
had to be carried. 

The arrested pickets, sitting in the buses 
watching further arrests, shouted and sang. 
One man yelled, “Hey, captain, you better 
not hit him or it’s goodby Washington.” 


BETTER DO RIGHT 


Another group slapped hands rhythmically 
and chanted, “You better do right white 
man, do right, or we're gonna get mad.” 

One of the demonstrators waiting to be 
arrested said that many of the whites in the 
group had come in over the weekend to take 
part in Wednesday’s march and to be avail- 
able if the government decides to run the 
campaigners out of Resurrection City at the 
expiration of the camping permit, which 
runs out Sunday. 

At about 5:25 p.m. the police radios re- 
ported an announcement had been heard 
over Resurrection City’s loudspeakers that 
more demonstrators were being recruited to 
reinforce those being arrested at Agriculture. 

The police, who had arrested about 50 at 
that point, decided to send women on the 
buses to the Women’s Detention Center and 
the men to the Central Cell Block. 

Robertson said he was going to tell Agri- 
culture Department employes to start going 
home, and it appeared that with the main 
entrances cleared the police were not going 
to make any more arrests. 

About 10 or 15 minutes later Leon Hall, a 
short fiery SCLC field worker from Alabama, 
arrived and began telling demonstrators to 
leave the doorways. 

Hall, with a growing group behind him, 
walked up to Reeves advising demonstrators 
of the penalties they might face, and 
growled, Don't listen to him our 
demonstration. Your job is to get us out of 
jail... You ain't helping us, you helping 
them ... You are a white man’s nigger.” 


IGNORES INVECTIVE 


Reeves ignored Hall's invective and con- 
tinued to advise the pickets. 

Hall and his group of about 40 demon- 
strators then walked to the southwest corner 
of Independence and 12th Street. 

With an order that the campaigners fol- 
low him, Hall directed the group to split in 
two, with one marching into the rush-hour 
traffic on Independence, the other across 
12th. 

For a few moments the police in the area 
looked confused and stunned as traffic began 
to build up. Some officers tried to direct the 
vehicles through the demonstrators, but 
every time a hole would open, the demon- 
strators would plug it. 

Suddenly several officers started for the 
demonstrators sitting in the street. Grabbing 
demonstrators ankles and shirts, policemen 
began to throw them to the sidewalk. Seeing 
the tension building, Wilson came rushing 
forward, shouting through his bullhorn, 
“Calmly men ... calmly, men... move 
them over to the sidewalk.” 
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Then the demonstration became confused. 
No sooner would the police clear the demon- 
strators to one curb, than others would fill 
the street from the other. 

In the grappling and shoving, officers and 
demonstrators became angry. A few 2 
strators began struggling and running, an 
several policemen, began swinging their — 
riot sticks. 

During the confusion, with police running 
back and forth along the street clearing 
demonstrators from several different points, 
it was decided to close 12th and Independ- 
ence to traffic. 


CONFRONTS POLICE 


Hall, who was apparently unknown to the 
police, adopted a different tactic and con- 
fronted the police at the intersection, tell- 
ing them they could not refuse to allow him 
to cross the street when he had the light. 

Followed by a dwindling group, with others 
striking out on demonstrations of their own, 
Hall would cross from intersection to inter- 
section, frequently stopping to sit in the 
street, only to be thrown roughly to the 
curb where he would get up and start again. 

At one point, seven officers were seen 
chasing a demonstrator. When they caught 
him an officer came rushing up from behind 
and hit the youth. Blood ran from a wound 
on his head. 

Wilson, seeing the clubbing, came running 
up shouting, “Take your time men. They 
are not hurting anything. There is no 
traffic.“ 

But the confrontation in the street only 
fed the anger of both sides. One demonstra- 
tor grabbed a police camera and smashed 
it on the pavement. He was rushed by several 
policemen who knocked several demonstra- 
tors about. 

Reeves ran up to argue with Wilson that 
there is “no cause for policemen charging 
the demonstrators. . . We are peaceful.” 


WOMAN LIES CRYING 


An elderly man from Resurrection City lay 
on the ground moaning and complaining 
that police had broken his arm. A middle- 
aged woman lay nearby crying. 

The crowd then surged across 14th, block- 
ing traffic for almost half an hour. Motor- 
cycles raced up and down the street trying 
to contain the marchers, Again police formed 
lines, attempted to assist motorists caught 
in the crush. Several marchers were knocked 
down. 

The demonstrators huddled together and 
then moved to one area at the north end of 
the south building. Several disagreed with 
Hall when he said he wanted to go back 
into the streets. 

The group was still arguing when Reeves 
ran up to announce that everyone should 
assemble at The Mall entrance of Agriculture 
because Abernethy was coming to talk to 
them, 

When the demonstrators straggled there, 
a few with blood running from head wounds, 
they cheered happily when they saw a group 
of about 150 from the campsite marching 
and singing their way to Agriculture. 

Leaders were keeping the new group under 
control, and at one point six youths were 
trying to quiet another youth, who was cry- 
ing and shouting that he wanted “to kill all 
these white people.” 


PRAISE FROM LEADERS 


Hosea Williams and Jesse Jackson, top 
SCLC leaders of the campaign’s action pro- 
gram, came to speak to the demonstrators 
and praise them. 

“This is not the first time poor folks has 
had to bleed for this country,” Williams said, 
and a man in the crowd added, “And it won’t 
be the last.” 

“We got the makings of a movement. Soli- 
darity Day gave it to us,” Williams said. 

He said that Abernathy had wanted to be 
at the meeting but had been advised to 
stay at a staff meeting in progress because 
“tomorrow afternoon he is gonna lead him- 
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self and give them a chance to beat his 
head.” The crowd cheered. 

Jackson outlined the demands of nonvio- 
lence to the group and told them, if they 
could not accept nonviolence, to “shape up 
or ship out.” 

He argued that it takes real men not to 
fight back and that their real job was to 
protect the women and children. 

Then, his face becoming transfixed as he 
continued to talk, Jackson led the group in 
a litany to “soul power,” a major cry of the 
campaign. 

He thanked God for the rains that have 
hit the camp since the campaigners came 
into town seven weeks ago and argued it 
separated the strong from the weak. 

Soul power, he said, was sticking it out, a 
kind of internal toughness, a willingness to 
go to jail and a willingness to follow leader- 
ship when the commands aren’t understood. 

The group then split, with one section re- 
maining to walk around the Agriculture 
Building while the other started out for the 
camp and the eventual confrontation at 17th 
Street. 

At the press conference earlier in the day, 
Abernathy and Sterling Tucker, Wednesday’s 
march coordinator, complained about the 
police estimate of more than 50,000 for 
Wednesday’s demonstration and placed the 
figure closer to 100,000. 

Abernathy emphasized that though he was 
happy with the success of Wednesday's 
march, SCLC would not be leaving Washing- 
ton and that the campaign was only begin- 
ning. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, June 21, 
1968] 
Tent Crry Faces WORLD WITH HOSTILE GLARE 
(By Woody West) 

The eruption of violence in the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign yesterday, the worst in the 
nearly six weeks that the campaigners have 
been in Washington, may well be but a re- 
flection of rapidly deteriorating conditions 
and attitudes within Resurrection City. 

A warfare of a sort has been flaring for 
several weeks—within the weather-battered 
huts of Resurrection City and among cam- 
paigners whom camp marshals have battled 
to control. 

VIOLENCE INCREASES 

Since Tuesday night, an array of beatings, 
stabbings and robberies has occurred within 
the camp—the most conspicuous of scattered 
incidents that have been building in and 
around the campsite. 

The Rev. Ralph Davis Abernathy, president 
of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, admitted at a press conference yes- 
terday to lawlessness by some camp residents. 

“We do have some people in the city who 
have not adequately gone through the 
of self-purification to my satisfaction,” he 
said. 

With only two days left of the camp’s al- 
ready-extended federal permit, and with crit- 
icism growing, Abernathy and SCLC leaders 
have insisted that they will remain. 

An ominous note was sounded last night, 
after police and campaigners clashed at the 
east end of the campsite. 

At a rally in the camp about 9:30 p.m., as 
many speakers pleaded for nonviolence in the 
increasing tempo of demonstrations, several 
speakers explicitly rejected that tactic. 

One camp resident from Minneapolis said, 
I'm here to get my freedom. If I can get it 
nonviolently, I'll get it that way. If not I'll 
take the violent way.” 

And around midnight, as helmeted police 
maintained a taut vigil around the area, a 
group of 10 to 15 young men approached the 
police, shouting, We're going to burn, baby, 
burn.” 

“PLEASE DON’T ARREST ME” 

One, using a megaphone, taunted police, 
saying, “Please don’t arrest me, Mr. Police- 
man.“ 
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At about 12:30.a.m, today, Abernathy spoke 
to camp residents, warning that “violence is 
not the way. Let us not use any of our 
energy fighting among ourselves. 

The Rev. James Bevel earlier warned resi- 
dents, “We came down here to change Amer- 
ica’s economy. We will not be tricked by the 
white folks and the sick Negroes into vio- 
lence.” 

Despite the leadership’s admonitions, an 
increasing hostile attitude has been observed, 
particularly among the younger men. 

Grant Wright, acting chief of the Park 
Police who have primary jurisdiction over 
the parkland, attributed some of the latest 
trouble to “a couple of gangs” that he said 
moved into Resurrection City this week, the 
Associated Press reported. 

Wright said that Park Police have beefed 
up their forces as much as possible, main- 
taining 20 men on 12-hour shifts, with the 
District police adding another 10 officers. 

Wright said the job has been frustrating 
from the start. He said the campaigners had 
agreed that their own marshals would main- 
tain security inside the camp, but that they 
haven't done so “as well as we thought they 
would.” 

There has been conflict with SCLC’s se- 
curity force for several weeks. At one point, 
it was reported that an older group of men 
known as the “Tent City Rangers” was tak- 
ing over all security chores. 

This was later denied and apparently, the 
Rangers have continued to split the job with 
some of the younger bands of men who have 
been marshals since early in the camp. 

Wright noted that some of the marshals 
themselves are tough and unruly, 


“PEOPLE MISTREATED” 


When the confusion over the roles of the 
various groups of marshals arose in the sec- 
ond week of June, Johnny Patterson, the or- 
ganizer of the elite “Tent City Marshals,” 
said he started his group a few days after 
Resurrection City opened, 

“I came here to build tents for the poor,” 
the Detroit bricklayer said, “but when I saw 
people being mistreated so badly there, I de- 
cided to do something about it. 

His group generally has been credited with 
being the more effective of the diverse con- 
tingents that handle security. Many of them 
are from the Washington area and are older 
men. 

Since the opening of the sprawling Mall 
campsite, visitors—including volunteers— 
and the press have noted the officiousness 
and roughness of the younger marshals par- 
ticularly. 

A U.S. District Court judge here yesterday 
said the campsite presented “the most in- 
credible example of restrained law enforce- 
ment that has existed in this coun 

Judge George L. Hart described Resurrec- 
tion City as “an enclave that is apparently 
off-limits to law enforcement,” and said 
police are “seemingly forbidden to enter it.” 

BROYHILL HITS “APATHY” 

Rep. Joel T. Broyhill, R-Va., also saying he 
was concerned about increasing reports of 
violence, said: 

“Unless Resurrection City is a new nation 
within our own nation, I question the apathy 
to this violence displayed by some of our 
local government officials. 

“If the residents of Resurrection City have 
been granted fiefdom above and beyond the 
constitutional limits of the United States, I 
think the Congress is entitled to know about 
it,” he said. 

Wright, however, said his men do go inside 
the camp to investigate when necessary. 
Metropolitan police do not. 

In the incident Tuesday night, a group that 
grew from six or eight to about 100 faced 
some 40 police—deployed with shotguns for 
the first time. 

The flareup began when two of the youths 
chanted, “Going to get me a whitey—going 
to get me a honky.” 
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Camp marshals aided police in restoring 
order then and again last night, forming a 
human chain between police and the rock- 
throwing campaigners. 

One camp Official said yesterday that roving 
groups were causing trouble for campaigners 
living in the city, and outsiders continued to 
draw their share of hostility. 

CAMERA CREW ROUTED 

NBC news pulled a camera crew out of the 
area yesterday after two incidents. A camera- 
man first was chased by a knife-wielding 
youth after an exchange of obscenities, and 
the crew later was stoned. 

While tension was high last midnight, 
some camp residents, enraged at what they 
considered brutal police treatment, began 
breaking broom handles in half for clubs. 

They headed toward the camp gate, only to 

be forcibly restrained by other men, equally 
angry to judge from their stream of curses at 
police, but determined to be nonviolent, the 
AP reported. 
About 2:10 a.m., a fire listed as of unde- 
termined origin broke out in the mid-camp 
area and blazed for about 15 minutes before 
firemen extinguished it. Three wood shacks 
were destroyed. Firemen said they couldn’t 
tell if they were occupied. There were no 
injuries. 

With the growth of disorder inside the 
camp, SCLC now clearly faces increasing 
pressure from outside. 

EVICTION SOUGHT 

Rep. Kenneth Gray, D., II., chairman of 
the House Public Buildings and Grounds 
subcommittee, said yesterday that if the 
campaigners show no signs of leaving Resur- 
rection City this weekend, he will call for 
House action next week on the bill to evict 
them. 

The measure, sponsored by Rep. William 
C. Cramer, R-Fla., would prohibit the In- 
terior Department from issuing any exten- 
sions of the camping permit anywhere in the 
city. Gray acknowledged that this might 
provoke a confrontation between campaign- 
ers and police, but said he thinks that is 
precisely what Abernathy wants. 

House Speaker John McCormack is said to 
oppose the Cramer bill, but Gray said he feels 
House members overwhelmingly are for it. 


BREWSTER ASKS OUSTER 


Sen. Daniel B. Brewster, D-Md., also said 
last night that participants in the Poor 
People’s Campaign should be evicted from 
Resurrection City if they fail to leave when 
their permit expires Sunday. 

Addressing the Olney Chamber of Com- 
merce in Montgomery County, Brewster said 
he opposes any further extension of the 


Government officials should make it clear 
that for anyone to stay beyond the deadline 
would be “illegal and intolerable,” Brewster 
said, and that “if necessary, I would urge 
that they be evicted. I hope this will not be 
the case.” 

He said that no more could be gained by 
the marchers by staying past Sunday and 
that the participants “now can continue to 
press their cause through normal channels 
that all American citizens use in communi- 
cating with their government officials.” 


[Prom the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 21, 1968] 

To THE Poor: SHAPE Ur or SHIP Our! 

The honeymoon is over. 

The glowing name “Resurrection City” has 
become a mockery. 

The carefully nourished and generally per- 
vasive mood of sympathy, friendship and 
understanding that characterized Solidarity 
Day has been sundered by the irresponsible 
words and actions of some of the Poor People 
and, more importantly, by the even more out- 
rageous irresponsibility of some of their 
leaders. 
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All of this took but a few hours. 

Reasonable citizens of whatever race, creed 
or color, will blame: 

The Rey. Ralph D. Abernathy, successor 
to Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. as leader of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence, for his grossly intemperate remarks at 
the Solidarity Day ceremonies Wednesday, 
and for his wantonly cynical exhortation to 
his followers to “escalate’—to provoke ar- 
rests. In this he was successful yesterday. 

Disorder at the Agriculture Department, 
plus objects hurled at police, provoked the 
use of tear gas and 86 arrests. 

The Rev. A. D. King, minor league brother 
of the martyred SCLC leader, who success- 
fully acted the role of a mewling infant at 
Wednesday night’s “eat-in” at the Statler 
Hilton, First, he made a Federal case of a 
house rule requiring males to wear neckties 
in the dining room. Certainly this is a matter 
for haberdashers and fashion authorities to 
adjudicate. Neckties, or the lack thereof, 
have nothing to do with race or creed. 

Then, the Rev. King and his numerous 
companions, having been served anyway, 
walked away without paying the check. 
There is nothing in the Constitution that 
grants anyone the right to welsh on a dinner 
tab. The Rev. A. D. King contributes no 
adornment to the civil rights movement, nor 
to the memory of his late brother. 

We have said the name of Resurrection 
City has become a mockery. We quote Alvin 
Jackson, who, until his connections with it 
were severed yesterday, says he was the tent 
city’s chief security marshal. 

“If the leaders don’t do something soon,” 
he said bitterly, “this is going to be known 
as blood city.” He was referring to the fact 
that there have been an estimated 100 cases 
of assault and similar crimes of violence in 
the “city” since it was set up in mid-May. 
At least 20 visitors have been robbed, beaten 
or knifed by residents outside the fence 
surrounding the community on the Mall. 

Where, then, is the responsible leadership 
that any such enterprise as the Poor People’s 
Campaign must have? Certainly the Rev. 
Abernathy is either unwilling or unable to 
provide it. 

There remain some eminently decent 
leaders: 

Sterling Tucker, a thoughtful and reason- 
able man who belatedly was put in charge 
of co-ordinating Solidarity Day events, and 
did it with calm efficiency. 

The Rev, Jesse Jackson, an immensely 
eloquent and effective proponent of civil 
rights—and of discipline within the ranks 
of the poor. 

“Shape up or ship out,” he warned while 
he was, almost-single-handedly, bringing 
some order out of chaos at Resurrection City 
yesterday. 

All of us must hope fervently that the 
voice of the Rev. Jackson, not those of the 
Revs. Abernathy and King, will ultimately 
prevail in the “city.” 

Otherwise, the vast travail of the Poor 
People will add up to a minus, rather than a 
plus, in the long, weary campaign for equal 
opportunity under God.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 21, 1968] 


More PROTESTS—86 ARRESTED AFTER AGRICUL- 
TURE PROTEST 

More mass demonstrations and acts of 
“non-violent civil disobedience” were prom- 
ised today by Resurrection City residents, 
angered and stunned after tear gas was used 
yesterday to disperse a band of protestors 
who threw rocks, can and bottles at police- 
men after demonstration at the Agriculture 
Department. 

The tear gas was fired when several hun- 
dred marchers returning from the sit-in en- 


tered the outskirts of “Resurrection City,” 
then stopped and turned on the policemen. 
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At least 86 persons, including nine juve- 
niles, were arrested and one man was bleed- 
ing by the time police pushed the marchers 
back to the camp gate. There, Poor People's 
Campaign marshals took over and succeeded 
in getting them back inside the compound. 

The police action bitterly divided the resi- 
dents at a town meeting last night. Black 
power militants denounced non-violence and 
the SCLC and called for night march of “all 
black men” to 14th and U streets nw to 
gather “demonstrators who'll really demon- 
strate.” The march never materialized. 

Only a midnight appeal for calm by the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy prevented a second 
confrontation with police massed at the ply- 
wood city entrance. 

One black power speaker cried, The In- 
dians want to fight to get their land back. 
The Mexican-Americans say they' fight. 
Everybody can fight but the black people.” 

Another speaker accused the SCLC in a 
plaintive voice of not preparing them for 
non-violence. 

“A black brother was tear-gassed in the 
face and he didn’t know what to do. Why 
don’t you tell people what to do when they 
get tear-gas in the face, or Mace, or a Club?” 

REASONING 

The Rev. James Bevel, a Campaign leader, 
took the microphone and ridiculed militants 
who wanted to “send a mass of people 
against police with shotguns. It’s ridiculous.” 

“You don't let an enemy outflank you on 
the battlefield,” he said. “I don’t want any 
black man with a stick to give a policeman 
an excuse to use his gun.“ 

I'm not afraid of violence. I've studied 
violence. . But burning a tailor shop isn’t 
revolution; burning a liquor store isn't reyo- 
lution . . . You've got to have an economic 
base.“ 

But his appeal was lost in the call by 
black power speakers for a night march and 
police outside the city broke out gas masks, 
tear gas canisters from crates, wheeled up a 
10,100-watt fire department light truck and 
sealed off French Drive at the city’s entrance. 

Rev. Abernathy finally calmed them again, 
declaring, “Violence is not the way.” 

PROTECTION 

He promised to organize men in the city 
to “make a sweep thru” for any “CIA men 
he said might be planted with Molotov cock- 
tails” and would not allow police in the city 
to harm “women and children.” 

“Women, go to your huts,” he implored. 

“Men, let us stand watch. We need some 
men to survey this camp. There are some men 
who want to do some bad business to- 


night... 
“Women, go to sleep; go about your busi- 
ness. Children, go to sleep. . We're not 


going to have any trouble tonight because 
I'm going to be in control of these streets 
.. . GO to bed... I want you to go to bed 
. .. If police come in here tonight, it'll be 
over me... 

“Madam, won’t you go to your shack? 
That's right . . . All the women go to bed 
. .. Thats wonderful. . Isn't that won- 
derful ... 2“ ; 

Some 80 Poor People marched to the Agri- 
culture Department at 3 p.m. yesterday, ate 
at a concession truck parked outside and 
then demanded to see Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman. 

When he refused to see all of them, the 
marchers scattered and sat down in door- 
ways on both sides of Independence-ave be- 
tween 12th and 14th streets and blocked the 
entrance to the employe parking lot. 

HELPERS 


Frank D. Reeves, head of SCLC legal serv- 
ices rushed to the scene shortly and told 
demonstrators, “We are non-violent.” He 
warned them the sit-in was unauthorized 


and that SCLC wouldn't put up bail for 
those arrested. He was jeered. 
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After ordering the demonstrators to dis- 
perse, police moved methodically from door- 
way to doorway making arrests and gently 
carried limp bodies to waiting wagons. 

Some protestors scattered from doorways 
and moved into the street at 12th and Inde- 
pendence-ave and sat in the midst of rush- 
hour traffic, bringing it to a halt. 

It was at this point that police stopped 
being gentle and some demonstrators re- 
sisted arrest. Policemen skinned protestors 
across the pavement by clothing, arms, legs 
or whatever was available. One older man 
was whacked several times with a night stick 
and lay on the grass nearby, blood pouring 
from his head, propped on a women’s hand- 


bag. 

A white-shirted, gold-barred District police 
officer screamed orders over a bullhorn against 
the noise of honking horns from stalled 
traffic: “Get them out of the street. Get 
them out 

Waves of additional protestors began arriv- 
ing from Resurrection City, until the camp 
was virtually empty. By 6:30 p.m., there were 
an estimated 550 Resurrection City people at 
the Agriculture Department, including SCLC 
officials Hosea Williams and the Rev. Jesse 
Jackson, who gathered them on the lawn 
across the street. 

“We must not become a mob,” Rev. Jack- 
son told the marchers. 

“We must remain a movement. Now that 
the warfare is on, shape up or ship out. Those 
of you who cannot undertake the discipline 
of nonviolence, you do not have the courage 
of a man to place your body on the line for 
what you believe.” 

“We saw the people who were the good 
soldiers,” he said. They were the ones who 
stayed when the rains came, It was the rains 
that separated the weak from the strong. It 
was in the rains that our feet got stuck in 
the mud but our spirits were raised. . I’m 
tired of marching and tired of talking but I 
have no fear of the river of blood.” 

FERVOR 

Taunting police on the way, the marchers 
began moving back to Resurrection City. 
There were scufflles and some more arrests 
along the way. 

“Get back, brother.” Mr. Reeves kept shout- 
ing. “You must get back. Rev. Abernathy 
wants you back.” 

One teen-ager in an “Invaders” jacket 
clapped hands and led a small band in sing- 
ing an original song that went, “Let’s go be- 
fore the cops go and shoot half your back 
out.” 

As the main force of marchers agreed, 
marched back and crossed 17th St. to the 
outskirts of Resurrection City, some began 
taunting four policemen. Others began 
throwing cans, bottles and a few bricks at 
police and passing cars. About 200 police 
reinforcements rushed to the scene, D.C, City 
Councilman Joseph Yeldell arrived and asked 
police to withdraw from the area. But they 
didn’t and the tear gas was then fired. 

District Police Capt. C. M. Monroe of the 
Civil Disturbance United said 16 tear gas 
grenades were used to disperse the crowd. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 

June 21, 1968] 

‘THERE ARE RAPES, ROBBERIES, AND CUTTINGS 

The man many police feel was the only 
Resurrection City official they could deal with 
effectively in trying to curb the growing 
incidents of robbery and violence at the 
camp resigned yesterday. 

Alvis Jackson, 35, a District TV repairman 
and Negro who was the chief security mar- 
shal, had used two weeks of his vacation, and 
taken a week's leave without pay to help the 
Campaign. He said he was heart-broken be- 
cause violence was destroying it. 

“This is a great Campaign and a just one, 
and it has just goals,” he sald. 
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But even as he pleaded to The Washing- 
ton Daily News, “Please, mister, if you put 
this in your newspaper, don’t just put the 
bad things. Put in all the good too,” 
he warned. “If the leaders there don’t do 
something soon this is going to be known as 
blood city instead of Resurrection City.” 

He was talking about the city of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.’s “Dream,” where one night 
this week 17 assaults were reported; where 
youngsters bum cigarets and demand money 
from visitors and reporters; where two min- 
isters were beaten after coming to offer aid; 
where clothes donated by affluent suburban- 
ites grow mouldy in muddy fields; and where 
roaming gangs terrorize residents. 

The character of the plywood city’s popula- 
tion has changed since its inception. Gradu- 
ally, what was a refuge for the sad-eyed 
poor is now a shanty-town of strutting 
youngsters—white and black—wearing both 
love and hate on their sleeves. 

Said Mr. Jackson, “We got a new band of 
guys in there yesterday and they were like 
the Blackstone Rangers.” “You know, We're 
gonna whip heads.“ And this isn’t what Res- 
urrection City is for. 

“There are rapes, robberies and cuttings 
every day, and there is nothing we can do 
about it even when we catch the guys who 
did it,” he said. 

“There are about 20 guns in Resurrection 
City. There are lead pipes, knives and Molo- 
tov cocktails in there.” 

But his efforts to meet with Rev. David Ab- 
ernathy to talk about the problem failed, 
Mr. Jackson said, adding that his bosses at 
the City, the Chief Marshal, Albert Spencer 
and the Rev. James Orange, “are both fine 
men. But they just won't allow any camp 
discipline.” 

One white man returned from a demon- 
stration march and found his clothing and 
furniture stolen, and burned his shanty 
down. 

“He was just about ready to cry he felt so 
bad ...I guess he was just so frustrated 
that he had to relieve his feelings.” 

He said he was ashamed to say it, but only 
the donations and work from white people 
were keeping the camp going. 

“Almost all the whites here are dedicated 
but they take a real hard time from the 
blacks. I just can’t understand my black 
brothers who will take things from the whites 
and then spit on them. 

“I ask some of these guys if they hate 
whites so much why do they come up here 
and take things from them. Why don’t they 
stay in Marks, Miss., where the man puts his 
foot on your back and you dare not move.” 

It’s the residents who get on soapboxes 
at the City and say “We don't need disci- 
pline” who are wrong, Mr. Jackson said. Hell, 
man, you can't run a cat show without some 
kind of discipline, but I just can’t get 
thru to the leaders to tell them this. 

“I'm only afraid that one of these days it’s 
going to blow up and in 30 years your grand- 
children and mine will only know about the 
bad things and not the good,” he said. 

Park Police estimate there have been about 
100 violent incidents since the City went up 
in mid-May, including 20 visitors who have 
been beaten, robbed or stabbed outside the 
compound fence. Mr, Jackson calls the fig- 
ures “very conservative.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 21, 1968] 
Time To Go Home 

When the first of the marching Poor People 
came to Washington in mid-May they were 
given a permit to build Resurrection City 
and to stay there until mid-June. Because of 
the delay in organizing the march to the Lin- 
coln Memorial, the permit was extended for 
one week. It expires this Sunday. 

There should not be another permit ex- 
tension. In the five weeks that they have been 
here, the SCLC members have had ample 
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opportunity to petition the government for 
relief of their grievances. And they have won 
some concessions that are not inconsequen- 
tial. Meanwhile, Resurrection City has be- 
come an obvious health hazard—to its in- 
habitants and to the rest of the city. And the 
rising incidence of violence, as exemplified 
by the disgraceful performance yesterday 
evening, especially after dark, indicates that 
the troublemakers are threatening to take 
control from the march’s non-violent leaders. 

The Rev. Ralph Abernathy, the SCLC 
leader, suggested in his remarks during yes- 
terday’s demonstration that he intends to 
stay in Washington, and that he hopes his 
followers will not leave Resurrection City. 
Many of them, of course, have already left. 
Others probably will be gone by Sunday. But 
if not, if the “city” is still occupied when 
the permit expires, we think those who re- 
main should be moved out by the authorities 
and that Resurrection City should be dis- 
mantled. 

This is not to say that the expiration of the 
permit need be enforced at the moment the 
clock strikes the hour. If promising nego- 
tiations to evacuate the city are under way, 
a day or two of delay might be wise. But if 
it becomes clear—and this is probable—that 
Mr. Abernathy and hs remaining followers are 
determined for p da reasons to insist 
upon forcible removal, then they should be 
forcibly removed. 

It is up to the President and the District 
authorities to settle the details of how this 
should be handled. But if they are forced to 
grasp this nettle, they should grasp it firmly 
and without hesitation. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 21, 1968] 


Guest EDITORIAL 


Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate 
in the least particular the laws of the coun- 
try, and never to tolerate their violation by 
others. As the patriots of seventy-six did to 
the support of the Constitution and laws let 
every American pledge his life, his property, 
and his sacred honor—let every man remem- 
ber that to violate the law is to trample on 
the blood of his father, and to tear the 
character of his own children’s liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap; let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let it 
be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed in 
legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice, and in short, let it become the po- 
litical religion of the nation.” 

(From a speech by Abraham Lincoln in 
Springfield, III., Jan. 27, 1837—reprinted on 
the cover of the May-June, 1968 issue of the 
Riggs Bank News.) 


AUTHORITY FOR NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY OF ART TO CONSTRUCT 
BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 3159. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3159) authorizing the Trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art to construct a build- 
ing or buildings on the site bounded by 
Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Third Street, and Madison Drive NW., in 
the District of Columbia, and making 
provision for the maintenance thereof, 
which was, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert: 
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That the Trustees of the National Gallery 
of Art are authorized to construct within the 
area reserved as a site for future additions by 
the third sentence of the first section of the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint Resolution 
providing for the construction and mainte- 
nance of a National Gallery of Art“, ap- 
proved March 24, 1937 (50 Stat. 51; 20 U.S.C. 
71 et seq.) one or more buildings to serve as 
additions to the National Gallery of Art. The 
cost of constructing any such building shall 
be paid from trust funds administered by 
such Trustees. The plans and specifications 
for any such building shall be approved by 
the Commission of Fine Arts and the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. 

Sec. 2, Any building constructed under au- 
thority of the first section of this Act shall, 
upon completion, be a part of the National 
Gallery of Art. 

Sec. 3. Paragraph (2) of section 9 of the 
Act entitled An Act relating to the policing 
of the buildings and grounds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and its constituent bu- 
reaus“, approved October 24, 1951 (65 Stat. 
634; 40 U.S.C. 193n et seq.) is amended by 
inserting “(A)” immediately after “held to 
extend” and by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “(B) to the line of 
the face of the south curb of Pennsylvania 
Avenue Northwest, between Fourth Street 
and Third Street Northwest, to the line of 
the face of the west curb of Third Street 
Northwest, between Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Madison Drive Northwest, to the line of 
the face of the north curb of Madison Drive 
Northwest, between Third Street and Fourth 
Street Northwest, and to the line of the face 
of the east curb of Fourth Street Northwest, 
between Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison 
Drive Northwest.” 

Sec. 4. The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia is authorized to transfer to the 
United States such jurisdiction as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may have over any of the 
property within the area referred to in the 
first section of this Act. 

Sec. 5. If any public utility (whether pri- 
vately or publicly owned) located within the 
area referred to in the first section of this 
Act is required to be relocated or protected 
by reason of the construction within such 
area of any addition to the National Gallery 
of Art, the cost of such relocation or protec- 
tion shall be paid from trust funds admin- 
istered by the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery of Art. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DESIGNATION OF U.S. CUSTOMS 
HOUSE BUILDING, PROVIDENCE, 
R. I., AS THE “JOHN E. FOGARTY 
FEDERAL BUILDING” 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives on S. 3363. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3363) to designate the U.S. Customs 
House Building in Providence, R. I., as 
the “John E. Fogarty Federal Building,” 
which was, strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the United States customhouse, Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, shall, from and after 
the date of enactment of this Act, be known 
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and designated as the “John E. Fogarty Fed- 
eral Building”. Any reference in a law, map, 
regulation, document, record, or other paper 
of the United States to such United States 
customhouse shall be held to be a reference 
to the “John E. Fogarty Federal Building”. 


“And amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to name the U.S. customhouse, 
Providence, R.I., the ‘John E. Fogarty 
Federal Building’.” 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate con- 
cur in the amendment of the House of 
Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I express my 
very strong support of this bill honoring 
our colleague. I am delighted it has 


passed. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. We 
thought it was a good bill. We were de- 
lighted to get the bill reported. 


DESIGN OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
RELATING TO ACCESSIBILITY TO 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 222. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
222) to insure that public buildings fi- 
nanced with Federal funds are so de- 
signed and constructed as to be acces- 
sible to the physically handicapped, 
which was, strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause, and insert: 


That, as used in this Act, the term “build- 
ing” means any building or facility (other 
than (A) a residential structure containing 
less than four dwelling units and (B) any 
building or facility on a military installation, 
including any fort, camp, post, naval train- 
ing station, airfield, proving ground, military 
supply depot, military school, or any similar 
facility of the Department of Defense) the 
intended use for which either will require 
that such building or facility be accessible 
to the public, or may result in the employ- 
ment or residence therein of physical hand- 
icapped persons, which building or facility 
is— 


(1) to be constructed or altered by or on 
behalf of the United States; 

(2) to be leased in whole or in part by the 
United States after the date of enactment 
of this Act after construction or alteration 
in accordance with plans and specifications 
of the United States; or 

(8) to be financed in whole or in part by a 
grant or a loan made by the United States 
after the date of enactment of this Act if 
such building or facility is subject to stand- 
ards for design, construction, or alteration 
issued under authority of the law authoriz- 
ing such grant or loan. 

Sec. 2, The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is author- 
ized to prescribe such standards for the de- 
sign, construction, and alteration of build- 
ings (other than residential structures sub- 
ject to this Act) as may be necessary to in- 
sure that physically handicapped persons will 
have ready access to, and use of, such 
buildings. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development, in consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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is authorized to prescribe such standards for 
the design, construction, and alteration of 
buildings which are residential structures 
subject to this Act as may be necessary to 
insure that physically handicapped persons 
will have ready access to, and use of, such 
buildings. 

Sec. 4. Every building designed, con- 
structed, or altered after the effective date 
of a standard issued under this Act which 
is applicable to such building, shall be de- 
signed, constructed, or altered in accord- 
ance with such standard. 

Sec. 5. The Administrator of General Serv- 
ices, with respect to standards issued under 
section 2 of this Act, and the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, with re- 
spect to standards issued under section 3 of 
this Act, is authorized— 

(1) to modify or waive any such standard, 
on a case-by-case basis, upon application 
made by the head of the department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the United States con- 
cerned, and upon a determination by the 
Administrator or Secretary, as the case may 
be, that such modification or waiver is clearly 
necessary, and 

(2) to conduct such surveys and investi- 
gations as he deems necessary to insure com- 
pliance with such standards. 


And amend the title so as to read: “An 
act to insure that certain buildings 
financed with Federal funds are so 
designed and constructed as to be acces- 
sible to the physically handicapped.” 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate dis- 
agree to the amendment of the House of 
Representatives, request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on the 
disagreeing votes thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and 
the Presiding Officer appointed Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr, Jorpan of North Carolina, 
Mr. Inouye, Mr. Fonc, and Mr. Boces 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


TIMOTHY JOSEPH SHEA AND ELSIE 
ANNET SHEA 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on S. 171. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 171) for the relief of Timothy Joseph 
Shea and Elsie Annet Shea, which was, 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and insert: 


That notwithstanding the limitations of 
section 2401 of title 28 of the United States 
Code or any other statute of limitations, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
United States District Court for the Middle 
District of Florida to hear, determine, and 
render judgment on the claims of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea, of Or- 
lando, Florida, against the United States for 
personal injuries and damages, including 
damages to property, suffered incident to 
the collision of two civil aircraft on or about 
October 1, 1960, allegedly the result of negli- 
gent landing instructions given the pilots 
of the aircraft by the operators of the Fed- 
eral air traffic control tower, Herndon Air 
Port, Orlando, Florida. Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as an inference or ad- 
mission of liability on the part of the United 
States. The action authorized to be filed by 
this Act must be filed within one year of 
the effective date of this Act. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate-passed bill would have 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay $2,000 in full satisfaction of all 
their respective and joint claims against 
the United States for personal injuries 
and suffering incurred, as well as dam- 
ages to their residence and property sus- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Shea incident 
to an accident which occurred on Oc- 
tober 1, 1960, when two civil aircraft 
collided near their residence as a result 
of negligent landing instructions given to 
the pilot of such aircraft by operators 
of the Federal air traffic control tower, 
Herndon Airport, Orlando, Fla. 

The House amended the bill to confer 
jurisdiction upon the U.S. Court for the 
Middle District of Florida by waiving 
the statute of limitations in order to 
make a court determination of the claim 
on its merits. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 5, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 1028. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1028) to amend title 5, United States 
Code, to extend certain benefits to for- 
mer employees of county committees 
established pursuant to section 8(b) of 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic Al- 
lotment Act, and for other purposes 
which were, on page 1, line 3, strike out 
“section 5534” and insert “section 5334”. 

On page 2, strike out line 8, and in- 
sert: 


§ 6312. Accrual and accumulation for former 
ASCS county office employees 
Service rendered as an employee of a. 


On page 2, line 11, strike out “590(b)” 
and insert 590h (b)“. 

On page 3, line 1, after 3502 (a)“ in- 
sert of title 5, United States Code,“. 

On page 3, after line 16, insert: 


Src. 4. Effective as of the beginning of the 
first applicable pay period which began on or 
after October 1, 1967, the per annum (gross) 
rate of compensation of the position of 
Superintendent of Garages (House Office 
Buildings) under the Architect of the Capitol 
is $12,540. Such position is subject to the 
provisions, to the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol, in section 212 of 
the Federal Salary Act of 1967 (81 Stat. 634; 
Public Law 90-206), relating to the imple- 
mentation of salary comparability policy. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate agree to the 
. of the House of Representa- 

ives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 2986. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2986) to extend Public Law 480, 83d 
Coneress, for 3 years, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 

That section 103(b) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 as amended, is amended by striking out 
the proviso at the end thereof and substitut- 
ing the following: : Provided, That, except 
where he determines that it would be in- 
consistent with the objectives of the Act, 
the President shall determine the amount of 
foreign currencies needed for the uses speci- 
fied in subsections (a), (b), (c), (e), and 
(h) of section 104, and the agreements for 
such credit sales shall provide for payment of 
such amounts in dollars or in foreign cur- 
rencies upon delivery of the agricultural com- 
modities. Such payment may be considered 
as an advance payment of the earliest in- 
stallments.” 

Sec. 2. Such Act is further amended by 
deleting the period at the end of subsec- 
tion (n) of section 103 and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and adding new subsec- 
tions (0), (p), and (q) to section 103 as 
follows: 

„(o) Take steps to assure that the United 
States obtains a fair share of any increase 
in commercial purchases of agricultural 
commodities by the purchasing country; 

“(p) Assure convertibility at such uni- 
formly applied exchange rates as shall be 
agreed upon of up to 50 per centum of the 
foreign currencies received pursuant to each 
agreement by sale to United States or pur- 
chasing country contractors for payments of 
wages earned in the development and con- 
summation of works of public improvement 
in the purchasing country; and 

“(q) Assure convertibility of up to 50 per 
centum of the foreign currencies received 
pursuant to each agreement by sale to United 
States importers for the procurement of 
materials or commodities in the purchasing 
country.” 

Sec. 3. Section 104 is amended by deleting 
the word “and” at the end of subsection (1) 
and deleting the colon after subsection (j) 
and inserting in lieu thereof; and”, an 
adding the following new subparagraph (k): 

“(k) for paying, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the costs of carrying out pro- 
grams for the control of rodents, insects, 
weeds, and other animal or plant pests: 

Sec. 4. Section 303 of the Act is amended 
by striking out the entire section and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“Sec. 303. The Secretary shall, whenever he 
determines that such action is in the best 
interest of the United States, and to the 
maximum extent practicable, sell or exchange 
agricultural commodities owned by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation for services, mate- 
rials, goods, or equipment required in con- 
nection with foreign economic and military 
aid and assistance programs or in 
substantial quantities for United States Gov- 
ernment offshore programs. He is hereby di- 
rected to use every practicable means, in co- 
operation with other Government agencies, to 
arrange and make, through private channels, 
such sales or exchanges or to utilize the au- 
thority conferred on him by section 4(h) of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act, as amended, to make such sales or ex- 
changes. In carrying out sales or exchanges 
authorized by this section, no restrictions 
shall be placed on the countries of the free 
world into which surplus agricultural com- 
modities may be sold, except to the extent 
that the Secretary shall find necessary in 
order to take reasonable precautions to safe- 
guard usual marketings of the United States 
and to assure that sales or exchanges under 
this Act will not unduly disrupt world prices 
of agricultural commodities or replace cash 
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sales for dollars. The Secretary shall endeavor 
to cooperate with other exporting countries 
in preserving normal patterns of commercial 
trade with to commodities covered 
by formal multilateral international market- 
ing agreements to which the United States is 
a party. Agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment procuring such services, materials, 
goods, or equipment are hereby directed to 
cooperate with the Secretary in the disposal 
of agricultural commodities by means of sales 
or exchange. The Secretary is also directed 
to assist, through such means as are available 
to him, farmers’ cooperatives in effecting ex- 
change of agricultural commodities in their 
possession for the above purposes.” 

Sec. 5. Section 407 of the Act is amended 
by striking out the entire section and sub- 
stituting the following: 

“Sec. 407. There is hereby established an 
Advisory Committee composed of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Administrator 
of the Agency for International Development, 
the chairman and the ranking minority 
member of both the House Committee on 
Agriculture and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of both the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The Advisory Committee shall survey the 
general policies relating to the administra- 
tion of the Act, including the manner of im- 
plementing the self-help provisions, the uses 
to be made of foreign currencies which accrue 
in connection with sales for foreign curren- 
cies under title I, the amount of currencies 
to be reserved in sales agreements for loans 
to private industry under section 104(e), 
rates of exchange, interest rates, and the 
terms under which dollar credit sales are 
made, and shall advise the President with 
respect thereto, The Advisory Committee 
shall meet not less than once during each 
calendar quarter at the call of the Acting 
Chairman of such Committee who shall pre- 
side during each quarter in the following 
order: The chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and the chairman of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs.” 

Sec. 6. Section 409 is amended by striking 
out “December 31, 1968” and substituting 
“December 31, 1969.” 

Src, 7. Section 102 of the Act is amended 
by striking out the period at the end thereof 
and adding a colon and the following: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall not finance the sale and 
export of agricultural commodities under 
this Act for any exporter which in the six 
months immediately preceding the applica- 
tion for such financing has engaged in any 
sales, trade, or commerce with North Viet- 
nam, or with any resident thereof, or which 
owns or controls or is affiliated with any 
company which in such period has engaged 
in any such sales, trade, or commerce, or 
which is owned or controlled by any com- 
pany or person which in such period has 
engaged in any such sales, trade, or commerce 
either directly or through any branch, sub- 
sidiary, affiliate, or associated company: Pro- 
vided further, That such application for 
financing must be accompanied by a state- 
ment in which are listed by name, address 
and chief executive officers all branches, 
affiliates, subsidiaries and associated com- 
panies, foreign and domestic, in which the 
applicant has a controlling interest.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An act to extend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
as amended, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I move 
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that the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ment of the House, and request a con- 
ference thereon with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Younc of 
North Dakota, and Mr. Boces conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


VIETNAM: WHAT OUR POLICY 
SHOULD BE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to dis- 
cuss a subject. which, paradoxically ap- 
pears to have receded somewhat from 
the forefront of our attention in recent 
weeks, and that is the conflict in Viet- 
nam.I say paradoxically because our at- 
tention has been seized to a large extent 
both by a series of remarkable political 
developments and by a shattering se- 
quence of domestic upheavals, all of 
which are tied inextricably to the war 
in Vietnam and which, I believe, result 
from the great burdens which it has 
placed on the spirit and substance of 
our Nation. 

It seems almost incredible that this 
frustrating and inconclusive war with 
such a tiny and innocuous country, a 
country or rather, a half country, which 
has never really jeopardized our national 
interest in any direct way, should have 
turned out to be, by all measures, one 
of the major conflicts of our Nation’s 
history. It is certainly a major conflict 
in terms of the tragedy to the families 
of the 18,000 Americans who have laid 
down their lives over the past 7 years, 
and it certainly is a major conflict in 
terms of the more than $2.5 billion per 
month—or $10,000 per second—of our 
money which is supporting our millitary 
effort there. And, it certainly is a major 
conflict in terms of the unrest it has 
created at home because of expected do- 
mestic programs which have been de- 
ferred, or, worse yet, canceled. And, it is 
equally a major conflict judged in terms 
of the massive protests abroad it has 
caused—or judged in terms of the even 
more important fact of how it has chilled 
efforts to start to wind up the cold war or 
achieve detente and peaceful relations 
with the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. 

So our momentary diversion from the 
Vietnam war is, indeed, paradoxical. But 
it is also helpful and fortunate, I believe, 
because it allows us to put the conflict 
itself into perspective and to prepare 
thereby for what may be the long and 
nerve-wracking process of negotiating a 
peace. We all hope and pray that the 
Paris talks, the result of President John- 
son’s boldly initiated approach to nego- 
tiations of March 31, will be productive 
and yield palpable results. But we must 
not expect too much too soon. We must, 
I believe, remember the long and tedious 
experience at Panmunjom in Korea, and 
bear in mind that there are many pres- 
sures and many forces on both sides 
which must be reconciled imaginatively 
if the discussions at the peace table are 
to mean anything at all. And, I know if 
any men can produce results, it will be 
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our two excellent Ambassadors, Harri- 
man and Vance; but, we must not ex- 
pect miracles from them. 

I might say that it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the leaders of Communist North 
Vietnam maintain an equally under- 
standing stance of the internal forces at 
work in the United States, and that they 
realize that these forces can have great 
impact on the negotiations. It would be 
tragic if the Communists should miscal- 
culate the recent political upheavals 
within the United States and proceed on 
the mistaken assumption that we are 
willing to settle for peace at any price. 
They should understand that their own 
escalation of hostilities, particularly 
through such steps as the bombardment 
of Saigon, could, in fact, turn the tide 
of opinion in America to demand an 
even higher price for our withdrawal. 

We, too, must be realistic about the 
internal forces in the Communist bloc. 
It appears to be the view of Mao Tse 
Tung, for example, that the longer the 
war goes on in Vietnam, the more likely 
a U.S. defeat. And, even better from his 
viewpoint, at the same time, the more 
likely will come the communization of 
all Vietnam. The final frosting on Mao’s 
cake would be that the Vietnamese 
would be left too exhausted by the long 
struggle to resist Peking’s domination, 
despite Vietnam’s thousand-year-old 
hostility to China. 

Obviously, Peking views most unfavor- 
ably any peace negotiations ending the 
conflict while there is still something left 
of Vietnam and, accordingly, will do her 
best to sabotage them. 

This kind of thoughtful analysis has 
some of the flaws of oversimplicity, to be 
sure. But it contains enough truth to 
suggest, I believe, that we should con- 
sider very carefully the alternatives still 
before us. Let us take pains to use those 
circumstances which can turn events 
more to our favor, remembering the old 
adage that true diplomacy is the knack 
of letting the other fellow have your 
way. 

What, then, are some of the alterna- 
tives before us? 

One would be to yield to impatience 
if the peace talks do not go well and 
escalate the war. We could erase the 
entire half nation of North Vietnam— 
which is about the size of the State of 
Georgia—in a couple of days, if we chose 
to do so. As Tacilus said, “We made a 
desert and we called it peace.” But, the 
obvious end result of military escalation, 
no matter whether done slowly or 
quickly, will be a vacuum of power in 
North Vietnam. Such a vacuum would, 
of necessity, be quickly filled by China, 
with consequences hurtful to our national 
interest. 

Alternatively, we could simply pick up 
and go home, leaving the Vietnamese to 
straighten out their problems. But this 
is equally unsatisfactory, because unilat- 
eral American withdrawal is abhorrent 
to us as a people and likewise against 
our national interest as it, too, would 
create a vacuum—only this time in South 
Vietnam. 

It seems to me that our real job, both 
from the viewpoint of American national 
interest—and, incidentally, that of the 
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world—is simply to avoid a vacuum in 
either South or North Vietnam, to pro- 
mote some sort of stabilized government 
in South Vietnam—and, then to get out. 

My own view is that this can best be 
accomplished through a settlement that 
reasonably represents the actual politi- 
cal forces in being there: the relatively 
small Ky right wing on the one hand, the 
Communist left wing on the other hand, 
and the very important, large middle 
ground of neutralists of all complexions. 
From the standpoint of the unfortunate 
Vietnamese, such an outcome would 
probably be preferable, in spite of the 
obvious risks of a coalition government. 
It is clearly a course that would permit 
us to bring back our young men and sub- 
stantially reduce our expenses. Yet think 
how far this objective is from our pres- 
ently stated objective of support for a 
government that considers all neutralists, 
much less members of the National Lib- 
eration Front, to be traitors. 

For instance, just a few weeks ago, the 
Thieu-Ky government arrested Truong 
Dinh Dzu, the dovish runnerup in the 
1967 presidential elections, because he 
had dared suggest a coalition govern- 
ment with the National Liberation Front. 

I continue to believe in the specifics of 
the plan I outlined on the Senate floor 
more than a year ago. Namely, as first 
steps, we should cease our bombing of 
the north and hold still—not escalate— 
our present level of men in the south 
steps which some of us have been advo- 
cating for several years—and steps 
which, I am pleased to note, we have 
begun to take. We must, at the same 
time, I believe, actively seek assurance 
either from the North Vietnamese or 
from some responsible third party, that 
the North Vietnamese will not increase 
their level of men in the south, and that 
they will negotiate in good faith and 
agree upon a cease-fire and an end of 
violence. 

These actions must be followed by: 
first, a verified free election, on a 
broader base than has heretofore been 
honored, with the right to hold office 
and the right to vote open to every citi- 
zen of South Vietnam; second, in accord- 
ance with the principles of self-determi- 
nation, the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam, including consideration of re- 
unification and constitutional issues, to 
be settled by a new South Vietnamese 
Government resulting from the election; 
third, agreement in principle to eventual 
complete American withdrawal of troops, 
and withdrawal in fact based on com- 
pletion of arrangements leading to elec- 
tion, replacement by Asian troops, and 
the withdrawal of North Vietnamese 
forces; and, fourth, immediate release of 
all political prisoners, amnesty for any 
political actions in the past, and right of 
asylum outside of South Vietnam for any 
South Vietnamese wishing it. 

We must admit, I believe, that we have 
not been very celar in defining our rela- 
tionship with the Government of South 
Vietnam, and that, as a consequence, our 
involvement has been complicated. A 
clarification is long overdue, I believe, 
and one guide for such clarification may 
come from some of the concepts we use 
in everyday business relationships. 
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In the investment business, for ex- 
ample, there is a distinction between a 
limited and general partnership. A lim- 
ited partner means that only after all 
the resources, the full faith and credit, 
of the general partner have been ex- 
pended, do the limited partners become 
liable. And, then these limited partners 
only become liable to the extent of the 
capital they have put up, that is, actually 
invested in the firm. 

To my mind, a limited partnership is 
the relationship our Nation should have 
toward countries or regions where our 
real national interests are not vital. I 
would even go further and concede the 
expenditures of a limited partner’s in- 
vestment prior to the expenditure of all 
the resources of the general partners in 
the partnership, but no further. For ex- 
ample, from having been France's limited 
partner in Vietnam from 1946 to 1954, 
we have now taken on the responsibili- 
ties of a general partner. At the same 
time, the erstwhile general partner, 
France, has completely withdrawn from 
the partnership. As John Fairbank said 
of our role in Vietnam. 

We are sleeping in the same bed that 
France slept in even though we dream dif- 
ferent dreams, 


Actually, the alleged, original purpose 
of our whole AID program has been that 
of a limited partner—to help give re- 
cipient nations a nudge along the road 
to a system of reasonable free enterprise 
and politics, a system that respects hu- 
man rights and permits freedom of dis- 
sent and one whose freedom and 
enterprise are flowering to such an ex- 
tent that there is simply no opportunity 
for the seeds of communism to take hold. 
But, so often, when we find our original 
support does not work, we simply in- 
crease our investment, make our com- 
mitment open-ended, and hope by sheer 
weight to make it work—until as in Viet- 
nam, we find ourselves the main part- 
ners in a full-scale war. 

In many of the regions cf the world, I 
believe we should agree that our real 
American national interests are negligi- 
ble. And, amongst these regions I would 
include Southeast Asia, with the possible 
exception of Malaya with her control of 
the Straits of Malacca. Yet, because of 
the increasing extent of our AID pro- 
grams and our policy of always being 
willing to raise the ante, we have suc- 
ceeded in converting what was a modest, 
limited partnership with France, and 
then with her successor government in 
South Vietnam, into a full general part- 
nership, with the full faith and credit of 
the United States having been pledged to 
that increasingly unhappy, increasingly 
ravaged little country with its corrupt, 
unpopular, and unrepresentational 
Thieu-Ky government. And, when I use 
the words “corrupt,” “unpopular,” and 
“unrepresentational,” I use the words ad- 
visedly. 

I say corrupt because of this proven 
mishandling of U.S. assistance programs, 
which led one House investigator last 
year to assert that our $200 million com- 
modity import program in Vietnam is 
nothing short of political ransom” paid 
to powerful South Vietnamese commer- 
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cial interests to insure their continued 
support and thereby to assure political 
stability. 

And, I refer to reports such as that 
of the author, William Lederer, who as- 
serted recently that some $18 billion in 
private gold holdings have been sent out 
of the country by Vietnamese entrepre- 
neurs for deposit in foreign banks since 
1956. 

And, I say unpopular and unrepresen- 
tational since many of the leaders of 
South Vietnam are carpetbaggers from 
the north who are products of foreign 
military indoctrination. Both President 
Thieu and Vice President Ky received 
their military training at the hands of 
the French; Thieu holds French mili- 
tary decorations and Ky served under 
the French flag while his compatriots 
were struggling for independence from 
French rule. We need only ask ourselves 
how popular a government leader would 
have been in the early years of our own 
republic if he had served in the British 
army, if he had served under General 
Cornwallis rather than under General 
Washington. 

It is obviously beneficial to our national 
interest to work out as quickly as pos- 
sible an attenuation of our general part- 
nership with such a totally unsatisfac- 
tory government. 

In doing so, let us be guided by the 
lessons of history. 

And, let us remember that no arrange- 
ment is eternal. As Lord Palmerston once 
said of Great Britain when she was at 
the height of her power: 

We have no eternal allies, and we have no 
perpetual enemies. Our interests are eternal 
and perpetual, and those interests it is our 
duty to follow. 


Our problem is how can we follow our 
true American national interests in 
Southeast Asia—interests that may actu- 
ally conflict with some of our present 
policies—and still maintain our credi- 
bility as a nation and as an ally. 

I believe that our strategy for leader- 
ship in the world today must take into 
account that there are many goals we 
would like to see achieved around the 
world, but not at unlimited cost. 

In a more personal vein, if you see a 
pair of shoes that you like which cost $15, 
you might buy them. But, if they cost 
$100, you should hold off or have your 
head examined. 

So it is with our national resources. I 
continue to believe that a good argument 
can be made for spending some lives and 
some dollars to halt, trip, obstruct, or to 
contain those who are opposed to us, be 
they Communists or be they simply 
bandits. 

This is part of the price of greatness, 
of world leadership, and of the fact that 
we Americans, as 6 percent of the world’s 
people, enjoy 50 percent of its consumer 
goods. But, let us keep a reasonable price- 
tag or top bid on our spending when we 
engage in such operations abroad. And 
let us always make sure we have partners 
when we do, so that we are not, as it is 
so often the case, left holding the bag. 

There are several steps which we can 
and should consider to reduce our present 
military operation to a lean and limited 
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commitment, fully demonstrative of our 
resolve and determination, but without 
needlessly squandering our young men 
and our power for goals which are not 
worth the cost. 

The first of these, as I have long advo- 
cated, is the curtailment of the bombing 
of North Vietnam. I fully applaud Presi- 
dent Johnson’s decision to curtail bomb- 
ing above the 20th parallel, and hope in 
time that the no-bombing zone can be 
extended progressively southward. His- 
tory will show, as I have repeatedly said 
since November 8, 1965, that our air of- 
fensive on the north was militarily 
counterproductive. 

Concurrently, we should curtail oper- 
ations on the ground. I continue to be- 
lieve, as I have said for these several 
years, that we should deescalate our 
military operations in South Vietnam, 
seeking to reduce our casualties and 
losses there. 

Let us concentrate on holding and 
keeping clear those areas we can mili- 
tarily defend by the use of those mili- 
tary means where we have an over- 
whelming preponderance of power, 
where possible—areas that would be in 
the range of our naval vessels. We would 
maintain aggressive patrols around these 
areas, too, so as to force enemy mortars 
and artillery to stay away from popula- 
tion centers. Let us concentrate on areas 
like Saigon and other population centers 
which are or have been under frequent 
attack and invasion. 

By following this course, we would 
find ourselves in a situation where we 
could afford to stay as long as we felt 
absolutely necessary. We can demon- 
strate to South Vietnam—and to the 
world—that we are willing to face a low- 
key, minimum-casualty, long, drawn-out 
struggle in preference to an escalating, 
already high-key, high-casualty war that 
has a good chance of developing into 
world war III. 

And, for the first time since this miser- 
able war started, we might suddenly find 
the shoe on the other foot—it would be 
to the advantage of Ho Chi Minh to find 
something to give, some way to negotiate 
us out of South Vietnam, since there 
would be no way of militarily forcing us 
out. We would be like the elephant be- 
sieged by a pack of biting dogs—they 
could keep us awake and make life un- 
pleasant, but they could not force us to 
leave. And, politically, we could afford to 
stay if public opinion in the United States 
was not faced with our continuously 
spilling the present amount or an in- 
creasing amount of American blood and 
dollars. We could then initiate and 
maintain a holding operation, which 
while painful in itself, would still be 
bearable and within the power of the 
American people to sustain. 

Now that we have reached the nego- 
tiating stage, I believe we and Hanoi must 
return to the Geneva convention and 
follow it; on our part, accepting the fact 
that we must negotiate with the Viet- 
cong and accepting the possibility that a 
nationalist Communist regime may even- 
tually emerge. If this happens, assuming 
that nationalism is allowed to play its 
role, as is presently increasingly the case 
in Eastern Europe, I believe our Ameri- 
can national interests will not unduly 
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suffer in the long run. In fact, they will 
benefit. 

Looking ahead to the long-range fruits 
of the negotiations, I continue to believe 
more strongly than ever to the specifics 
of the plan I outlined on the Senate floor 
more than a year ago. 

Assuming, if we can, that the bomb- 
ing curtailment will continue and, per- 
haps with an assist from private diplo- 
macy and some sort of responsible third- 
party assurance, lead to a mutual de- 
escalation on the ground and ultimately 
to a cease-fire, we should, I believe, then 
press on to the following objectives: 

First, a verified free election, on a 
broader base than has heretofore been 
honored, with the right to hold office and 
the right to vote open to every citizen 
of South Vietnam; 

Second, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of self-determination, the internal 
affairs of South Vietnam, including con- 
sideration of reunification and constitu- 
tional issues, to be settled by a new South 
Vietnamese Government resulting from 
the election; 

Third, agreement in principle to even- 
tual complete American withdrawal of 
troops, and withdrawal in fact based on 
completion of arrangements leading to 
election, to replacement by Asian troops, 
and to the withdrawal of North Viet- 
namese forces; and 

Fourth, immediate release of all politi- 
cal prisoners, amnesty for any political 
actions in the past, and right of asylum 
outside of South Vietnam for any South 
Vietnamese wishing it. 

If the safeguards of amnesty and, 
where necessary, asylum are guaran- 
teed, I believe our humanitarian com- 
mitments will be fulfilled. 

Such an outcome, I believe, would be 
preferable to the majority of the unfor- 
tunate South Vietnamese, so many of 
whom today are either refugees or casu- 
alties of war—or dead. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that a 
coalition government might well hold its 
own. Actually, since World War H, of the 
33 countries which have had coalition 
governments in which Communists par- 
ticipated, 22 have remained non-Com- 
munist. 

If at the worst, a National Communist 
government rose, we have only to look 
at history and geography to see that 
Vietnam’s principal enemy would prob- 
ably soon prove to be its traditional, 
overbearing threat of more than a thou- 
sand years, China, as I have already 
noted. Moreover, if ever there were a na- 
tionally oriented Communist, it is Ho 
Chi Minh. We would certainly be better 
off than the best alternative now ahead 
of us; namely, an artificial regime in- 
definitely shored up by the lives of Amer- 
ican young men and our dollars. Our 
great responsibility, then, would be to 
assure amnesty or asylum to every South 
Vietnamese who might be penalized by 
such a government, withal recognizing 
that many may now be friendly to us 
mainly because of personal economic ad- 
vantage. Nevertheless, we owe them the 
assurance of a safe and free life. 

Finally, I believe that we should make 
every effort to internationalize our ef- 
forts both in the present military opera- 
tions and in the stabilization which we 
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hope will follow. At present some 2,866 
American AID and civilian personnel are 
in Vietnam and just 27 from the United 
Nations, or approximately 1 percent. I 
should like to see an effort made toward 
the start of a reversal of these figures 
and the changes in responsibility that 
this reversal would indicate. 

This would mean, too, that if the 
United States or the International 
Court of Justice would be willing to con- 
sider the Vietnam problem or any part 
of it, agreement in advance would have 
to be made by all sides to accept its de- 
cisions, a commitment that both Wash- 
ington and Hanoi have so far studiously 
avoided. 

We should remember, too, that nothing 
will happen quickly because Ho Chi 
Minh and his followers believe that they 
have been welched upon three times at 
international conferences. 

First, in 1946, when the French went 
back on their understanding with the 
Vietminh that they would grant the 
Vietnamese their independence follow- 
ing the withdrawal of the Japanese. 

Second, when the Russians and Chi- 
nese forced Ho Chi Minh, in Geneva, in 
1954, to accept the 17th parallel as a 
dividing line and generally forced Ho to 
settle at the conference table for far 
less than he had won or was winning 
on the battlefield. 

Third, when the United States sup- 
ported the South Vietnam refusal in 
1956 to hold the elections that had been 
agreed upon in 1954. 

The lack of wisdom of our past course 
in Vietnam is to my mind confirmed by 
the unwillingness of other nations to 
help us, as shown by the all-too-thin 
statistics of those now bearing arms be- 
side us in South Vietnam. Among the 
very few free world nations now sharing 
the fighting burden are New Zealand 
and Australia, who, because of their 
proximity, have an even greater fear of 
China than do we. The other exceptions 
are South Korea for whom the United 
States pays the entire cost, exclusive 
of salaries, of 45,000 troops in South 
Vietnam—while we still maintain 50,000 
American troops in Korea and provide a 
third of a billion dollars a year there in 
economic and military aid—a commit- 
ment that is being increased because of 
North Korean bellicosity and the heinous 
Pueblo affair—the Philippines who have 
provided some engineers, and Thailand, 
which has provided its airfields and a 
battalion of troops. Otherwise, the rest 
of the world has only seen fit to give 
South Vietnam medical supplies, ambu- 
lances, and humanitarian relief. 

Looking ahead, I believe, we should 
particularly seek more participation by 
other Asian nations to dispel the notion 
that this is a white man’s war or that 
the regime which follows Generals Thieu 
and Ky will be an extension of white 
colonialism. 

We should be particularly mindful of 
the present expansion of the American 
commitment in Thailand and seek to re- 
verse that dangerous trend toward an- 
other Vietnam. 

And we should strive to achieve a 
military neutralization of the whole of 
Southeast Asia, guaranteed either by the 
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Geneva Convention powers together 
with the United States, or, better yet, by 
the United Nations. 

We should be prepared to support and 
encourage, but only with limited U.S. 
participation, a mammoth economic and 
educational development program, in 
conjunction with pacification, which will 
make the promised reforms of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front seem pale by 
comparison. In promoting this long- 
range development program, we should 
insist on the maximum utilization of all 
available international agencies, includ- 
ing the United Nations technical as- 
sistance program, the Economic Com- 
mission on Asia and the Far East, and 
the proposed Asian Development Bank. 

Finally, with regard to China, I believe 
it would be in our national interest to 
have China join and be in contact with 
the United Nations and the family of na- 
tions in the belief that her actions and 
attitudes might be improved. The most 
efficacious and most painless way of end- 
ing communism is by eroding it. And, 
erosion can only occur when contact is 
established and surfaces rub. 

We do not have to take any positive 
action to bring such erosion about. All 
we need to do to bring this about is take 
a negative action; to simply cease twist- 
ing arms and blackballing China’s ad- 
mission into the United Nations. I must 
add here that from a positive viewpoint, 
we must be sure that Taiwan or Nation- 
alist China remains a member of the 
United Nations although, eventually, her 
great-power permanent Security Council 
seat would have to go to mainland China 
with its quarter of our world’s people. 

Personally, I would be opposed to a 
public change of policy to actively ad- 
vocate China’s admission, as that would 
be an insulting gesture to all our 
friends—and her neighbors—in her part 
of the world, who have so far been help- 
ing us blackball her, such as Australia, 
the Philippines, and Malaysia. 

All we need do is to stop taking the 
lead in opposing China’s admission and 
then let events take their natural course; 
or, as I said earlier, let the other fellows 
have our way. 

These are some elements of what I 
conceive to be our wisest course for the 
future in Vietnam and Southeast Asia, 
based on a realistic and long-range view 
of our national interest and our history. 

Regrettably, I must say that our policy 
has not rested on such a basis in the past, 
and I close with a plea and a prayer 
that our objectives and our strategy may 
undergo continuing reappraisal in this 
year of decision, and, perhaps more im- 
portant, of our own national elections. 
The issue is as ultimate as survival it- 
self. We ought not continue to agree with 
bland acquiescence to a course based on 
short-term expediency fraught with far 
greater long-term danger and containing 
within itself the seeds of our destruction, 
Rather, let us concentrate our efforts on 
a rational and realistic policy keyed to 
objectives which merit our commitment. 
And, then let us pursue those objectives 
emphatically at the bargaining table. 

Let us realize, as leaders, that until 
man’s nature changes or until some kind 
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of world government under law comes 
into being—neither of which is likely to 
happen in the lifetime of any of us here 
our job as leaders is to cool down the 
fighting, to limit the areas of hostility 
and lower the threshold of violence, from 
a long-term viewpoint, this means less 
blood is spilled, less gold drained, and 
less likelihood of general war coming 
upon us than if we simply concentrate on 
quick victory at any cost. 

And at home this means that we can 
concentrate our efforts and our energies 
where they belong; namely, on imagina- 
tive solutions to unemployment, poverty, 
malnutrition and ill health—solutions 
which have been curtailed because of our 
costly involvement overseas. 

To the needy, underprivileged and im- 
poverished of this nation, we have an 
obligation to help fulfill aspirations 
which deserve to be fulfilled here and 
now and not deferred because of an ob- 
scure commitment to a people who might 
well be better off without us. 

We cannot.and must not allow a for- 
eign entanglement to ensnare us to the 
peril of our internal progress and 
stability. 


THE SOLIDARITY DAY MARCH 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
comment on the most successful and, in 
my mind, gratifying Solidarity Day 
march recently conducted by the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference in 
Washington. 

From the initial announcement of both 
the establishment of Resurrection City 
and of a mass march, cries of alarm were 
heard both in this Chamber and 
throughout the country. There was fear 
of riot; and, if the truth were told, prob- 
ably an unexpressed hope that the whole 
undertaking would meet with failure. As 
the weeks passed, there were mistakes 
made—but they were mistakes of an ad- 
ministrative nature, not substantive— 
organization seemed to be lacking; and 
for those of us who hoped to eliminate 
the miserable conditions experienced by 
many disadvantaged citizens, there was 
concern that an unsuccessful demonstra- 
tion would harm the overriding cause. 

Perhaps like many others in this area, 
my wife, children, and myself decided to 
go to the Washington Monument and, if 
nothing else, help to swell the crowd of 
those who were concerned about the le- 
gitimate demands being made. The scene 
at the Monument was one of mass con- 
fusion. There was entertainment and an 
atmosphere of gaiety; however, it was 
also clear that there was an underlying 
purpose, however amorphous, for this 
great assemblage of people. As we strolled 
from the Washington Monument to the 
Lincoln Memorial, I was struck by the 
dignity of the crowd assembled. And as 
we moved closer to the Lincoln Memorial, 
which, indeed, seems to have become one 
of the sacred temples of our country, the 
frivolity ceased, and a purposeful, con- 
cerned mood took hold of the crowd. 

Here we could not help be reminded of 
another great American, who has been 
our contemporary, Dr. Martin Luther 
King, a man of peace and a Nobel Prize 
winner, who spoke not too many years 
ago of having a dream. And the march 
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and assembly Wednesday showed this 
dream has not yet been realized, and that 
too many years have gone by toward such 
a realization. The dream continues. It is 
time we all awakened to our times. 

The speakers from the platform, in 
varying ways, all attempted to demon- 
strate the dire need, not only for food, 
but also for education and jobs presently 
being experienced not only by blacks, but 
also Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans 
and the American Indians who were 
among my forebears. The Reverend 
Ralph David Abernathy spoke bluntly of 
these needs, succinctly set forth his posi- 
tion, and spoke for the majority of the 
assembled mass. Underlying the whole 
speaking program was the eddying feel- 
ing that our Nation must move, must 
take notice of the needs, must take ac- 
tion to alleviate conditions which should 
never have been allowed to develop in 
the first place. 

Dr. Abernathy also brought up an- 
other question, Mr. President, and that 
is the future of demonstration, I under- 
stand that the permit for Resurrection 
City expires this Sunday. I would hope 
that the Department of Interior would 
see fit to extend that permit. One would 
ask why grant such an extension? 
Affluent segments of our society are rep- 
resented in Washington by lobbyists who 
can afford comfortable offices, high- 
priced lawyers, and always seem able 
to secure access to those in powerful 
positions in our Government. However, 
the people who marched on Wednesday 
do not have the wherewithal to launch 
a high-priced lobbying organization. 
Their efforts must be personal; and in- 
stead of an office, they have constructed 
a little city. I wonder what harm is be- 
ing done by the presence of Resurrection 
City. Do not these citizens have the right 
to petition their Government in a peace- 
ful and orderly manner, and would not 
the continuing existence of the city re- 
inforce in the collective minds of both 
the executive and congressional branches 
of Government the real needs and per- 
haps the actual priorities we should be 
studying today? 

I think we must be realistic in that 
the denial of a permit extension will not 
cause Resurrection City to disappear 
overnight. Once established, I believe the 
“city” and its people will naturally at- 
tempt to stay until they believe there 
has been some realization of their major 
goals. 

I emphasize that any such extension 
should be based on the orderly, peaceful, 
and law-abiding nature of the activities 
of those covered by such a permit. Nat- 
urally, if violence or illegal actions arise 
from any such extension, that extension 
should be canceled. 

Needless to say, the illegal and disor- 
derly actions yesterday of a few of the 
Resurrection City residents on their way 
back from the Department of Agricul- 
ture are cause for real concern, Still, I 
believe there can yet be reasonable ne- 
gotiations to allow a continuation of the 
permit. But the Reverend Ralph Aber- 
nathy and his leaders must give guar- 
antees that there will be improvement in 
what appears to be a deteriorating situa- 
tion. Steps must be taken to discipline 
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any violators of the peace, and there 
must be tightening of regulations and 
security both for those inside the en- 
campment and those who come as visi- 
tors and tourists outside. None of us 
want nor will allow violence. The pur- 
pose of this campaign of nonviolence 
must be reaffirmed and the spirit of Dr. 
Martin Luther King, practiced, as well 
as preached by his followers, 

In closing, Mr. President, I should like 
to congratulate the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference on the success of 
Solidarity Day. The quiet emotion it 
generated was indeed moving and de- 
monstrative. I only hope that those of us 
in positions to help will heed the calls, 
recognize the emergency nature of them, 
and take the needed action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled “Solidarity 
Day, 1968,” published in the Washington 
Post of June 20, and an editorial entitled 
“Solidarity Day,” published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 20, 1968, 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From The Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 20, 1968] 
Souiwariry Day, 1968 

Solidarity Day, like its forerunner in 1963, 
was a day of hope and of challenge, not a day 
of disaster and despair. The thousands who 
gathered under the hot sun at the Lincoln 
Memorial were there because they believe in 
America and in its ability to meet the wants 
and needs of those on whose behalf they 
demonstrated. The appeals that went out 
over the loudspeakers were not appeals for 
violence or for revolutionary changes in the 
Nation's political and economic systems, They 
were appeals aimed at driving home the real 
message of the Poor People’s Campaign—that 
the Nation has problems in its cities, its 
towns, and its rural areas and must get on 
with the task of solving them. 

Two slogans that appeared most often on 
the placards the marchers waved and on the 
buttons they wore carried the message of 
the day: “End hunger in America” and “I 
have a dream— One Nation.” There were 
secondary messages, of course Black Pow- 
er” and “End the War.” But the predominant 
tone was a plea that Americans—black and 
white—join together to eliminate poverty, 
not that Negroes split off from the rest of so- 
ciety and go on their own way. And the ef- 
forts by some of the leaders and some of the 
marchers to turn the demonstration into an 
attack on the Government’s policy in Viet- 
nam were muffled. 

It would be difficult for anyone to fault 
the goals that the Rev. Mr. Abernathy out- 
lined—jobs, housing, food, adequate income, 
health care, opportunities for education, and 
an end to violence, They are the goals of al- 
most all Americans and the demonstrators 
were here once again, as Mr. Abernathy ex- 
plained, to seek “redress of their grievances” 
in these areas. 

The mood of Solidarity Day was somewhat 
different from the mood of the March on 
Washington five years ago. It lacked both the 
inspiration and the exhilaration of that ear- 
lier day, perhaps because it also lacked the 
man who had given those qualities to the 
drive for equal rights and an end to poverty. 

But the day was impressive in its own 
right. The size of the crowd, given the dis- 
organization and lack of planning, was just 
as remarkable as the greater outpouring in 
1963. So was its orderly behavior which once 
again disproved the contention that those 
who express their distress automatically cre- 
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ate a danger that such expression will lead 
to violence. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 20, 1968] 
Sonmariry Day 


From time to time the cameras focused on 
the massive, brooding figure in the back- 
ground, And one felt that he would have un- 
derstood it—all of it. 

Poverty? Very few among the many thou- 
sands massed around the Memorial have 
known poverty as Abraham Lincoln knew it. 

Housing? The only home he knew in his 
formative years was a log cabin in the wil- 
derness. 

Hunger? There were many days when 
young Abe felt its pangs. 

War? It may be doubted that any man has 
known greater anguish than that which was 
Lincoln’s constant companion from 1861 to 
1865. 

So Abraham Lincoln would have under- 
stood the demonstration—all of it. 

He would have abided the demagogues, for 
he knew an abundance of them in his day. 
He would have understood and applauded 
the statesman-like remarks from such men 
as Roy Wilkins and Senator Brooke, for Lin- 
coln also bore the stamp of statesmanship. 

He would have listened with compassion 
as Mrs. Martin Luther King, a remarkable 
woman, cried out for an end to the war in 
Vietnam. Abraham Lincoln paced the floor 
on many a sleepless night searching in heart 
and mind for a way to end the agony of our 
Civil War. He would have been deeply moved 
as he listened to Mrs. Mary Gurley, of At- 
lanta, sing “My Heavenly Father Watches 
Over Me.” 

He would even have understood the threat- 
ful, even belligerent tone of the speech by 
the Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, and he 
would have hoped, as all must hope, that 
reflection and wiser counsel will overrule 
the announced intent to stay indefinitely in 
Resurrection City, permit or no permit, 

Yes, this man who spoke of government of 
the people, by the people, for the people 
would have fully understood and appreciated 
the peaceful demonstration put together in 
Washington yesterday under the direction 
of Sterling Tucker. The right of the people 
to petition their government was close to 
the heart of Abraham Lincoln, who also died 
of an assassin's bullet, although strangely, 
there was little or no mention of the fact 
by the speakers who addressed the throng 
from the steps of his Memorial. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
InovYeE in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last night 
the Board of Regents of the Nationa] Li- 
brary of Medicine of the Public Health 
Service at Bethesda, Md., held a dinner 
honoring one of the great Senators of 
our time who is retiring from the Sen- 
ate at the end of this session. I refer, of 
course, to the incomparable Lister HILL 
of Alabama. 

For many years he has been known to 
us in the Senate as “Mr. Health,” but 
appreciated by us as a great statesman 
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on all fronts. He is a giant statesman 
when it comes to the matter of the con- 
tribution he has made over his 30 years 
of service in the Senate to the health 
programs of our country. 

Mr. President, it was a matter of deep 
regret to me that I was unable to be at 
the banquet last night honoring Senator 
Hutt. I have served for many years under 
the leadership and “teachingship” of 
Senator HILL. 

If I am honored and privileged to re- 
turn to the Senate after the election this 
coming November, one of my greatest 
honors will be to succeed Senator HILL 
as chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

I could not possibly fill the shoes of 
Senator HILL, but I certainly will be in- 
spired by my learning under his leader- 
ship in carrying out any future duties I 
may be called upon to perform for the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
for the Senate. 

Last night his distinguished colleague, 
Senator SPARKMAN, made the major 
speech honoring Senator HL at the 
banquet that was held in Senator HL's 
honor by the Board of Regents of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point the address of Sen- 
ator SPARKMAN which is entitled “Law- 
makers and Medicine.” It is a brilliant 
speech. There is not a word, sentence, or 
paragraph in it paying tribute to Sen- 
ator HILL that is not deserved. I wish to 
congratulate not only Senator HILL but 
also I wish to congratulate Senator 
SPARKMAN in respect to the very deserv- 
ing speech he made last night at the 
banquet to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAWMAKERS AND MEDICINE 

(By Senator JOHN SPARKMAN of Alabama) 

Senator Hill, esteemed colleagues, Mr. Sec- 
retary, members of the Board of Regents, 
ladies and gentlemen. I am proud to have 
this opportunity to honor my fellow Senator 
from Alabama in this most impressive insti- 
tution which he did so much to create. Al- 
though I supported it, I have never before 
been inside its modern walls. I fully appre- 
ciate now the truth of a Congressional report 
on the establishment of the National Library 
of Medicine when it declared: “Had it not 
been for the action of Congress on this Hill 
measure, a resource of incalculable value to 
the health of the American people might have 
been destroyed at any moment. The loss 
would have been irreparable.” 

In gathering material for this presenta- 
tion, I was reminded of the intimate colla- 
boration between the practitioners of the 
two ancient professions of law and medicine. 
The collection of this institution includes a 
wealth of information on the subject and I 
need not go into great detail, for the exhibit 
in the lobby, which you are soon to view, 
contains such fascinating visual material as 
to make my words flat and uninteresting by 
comparison. As a matter of fact the resources 
of the Library are such that one could speak 
on almost any subject ... and medicine. 

Ever since human society began the estab- 
lishment of civilization as we know it today, 
law and medicine have followed parallel 
paths. Both have concerned themselves with 
human welfare: the regulation of mans af- 
fairs on the one hand and the alleviation of 
sickness and disease on the other. The two 
professions which both minister to human 
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needs have ancient roots I am pleased to note 
in passing that Solon, the law giver, (638- 
559 B.C.) to whom my own profession owes 
so much, antedated the physician Hippo- 
crates (460?-477? B.C.) by 200 years. Per- 
haps Imhotep best symbolizes the relation- 
ship of the two professions, however. Im- 
hotep was the personal physician to Pharaoh 
Zoser almost 5,000 years ago and, at the same 
time served as his chief justice. 

Human health in the past needed protec- 
tion and hence laws were made to regulate 
and control the potential dangers of the en- 
vironment. Thus the dietary laws of the an- 
cient. Hebrew tribes had as their basis the 
practical matter of sanitary nutrition in a 
tropical country The oldest known code of 
laws was promulgated by the Sumerian king 
Ur-Nammu. It orders monetary compensation 
for bodily injury and, therefore, is more pro- 
gressive than many later codes such as the 
Hammurabi Code, which set cruel penalties 
in case of failure of treatment, Photographs 
of both the Ur-Nammu and Hammurabi 
codes are includes in the exhibit upstairs. I 
think you will find them interesting whether 
or not you are connected with the medical or 
legal professions. 

All during the Middle Ages when plague 
was such a scourge on the European con- 
tinent, each of the European states organized 
protective and preventive measures, quaran- 
tine systems and the efforts to control by 
law the spread of pestilences. In our country 
well on down into the present century, we 
can find ample evidence of the lawmakers’ 
concern for the control of communicable 
diseases. 

I would like to dwell on one segment of this 
5,000 year history—lawmakers and medicine 
in the United States. Specifically, I would 
like to trace for you briefly some of the more 
important legislative actions taken by Con- 
gress since 1778, the year the Marine Hospital 
Act was passed. That legislation was of es- 
pecial significance for three reasons: it es- 
tablished the Marine Hospital Service, the 
predecessor of the Public Health Service as 
we know ft today; it provided the organiza- 
tion for setting up a national quarantine 
system; and it represents one of the earliest 
examples of prepaid medical insurance. In 
these days of spiralling medical costs, we can 
look back wistfully at the 20c per month the 
seamen were charged for medical and hos- 
pital care. And that was “high option.” 

Between 1800 and 1850 the United States 
underwent great expansion, but public health 
activities remained relatively stationary. The 
young Nation was repeatedly ravaged by 
epidemics of smallpox, yellow fever, cholera, 
and typhoid, Tuberculosis and malaria were 
common. In Massachusetts in 1850, for ex- 
ample, the tuberculosis death rate was over 
300 per 100,000 population and, even more 
appalling, the infant mortality rate was 
about 200 per 1,000 live births. State and 
city health departments, when they existed 
were not able to cope adequately with the 
problems, 

Sponsored by the American Public Health 
Association, a bill was passed by the Con- 
gress in 1879 setting up a National Board of 
Health. The seven Board members appointed 
by the President included John Shaw Bill- 
ings, who at that time was Director of this 
institution (then called the Library of the 
Surgeon-General’s Office). The law which 
created the Board, however, was not reen- 
acted four years later, as was necessary, and 
it died an untimely death. Its powers and 
functions reverted to the Marine Hospital 
Service, which had recently been strength- 
ened in 1878 by the passage of the first port 
quarantine act. 

This act involved a new principle, hitherto 
unknown in Federal legislation: the author- 
ity to investigate and perform medical re- 
search. In this case the Congress was specif- 
ically concerned with the origin and causes of 
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epidemic diseases, especially yellow fever and 
cholera. 

In 1890 Congress gave the Marine Hospital 
Service authority to carry out medical in- 
spection of all immigrants, Also that year, 
the Service was given quasi-military status, 
the men receiving commissions and uni- 
forms. 

The forerunner of the National Institutes 
of Health, the Hygienic Laboratory, was 
established in 1901. Originally organized in 
three divisions of chemistry, zoology, and 
pharmacology, its functions were expanded 
in 1912 by an act giving the laboratory a 
broad mandate to “study and investigate the 
diseases of man and conditions influencing 
the origin and spread thereof...” I am 
happy to see that one of the most outstanding 
investigators of the Hygienic Laboratory— 
Dr. James P. Leake—is here with us this 
evening. 

In the year following the establishment of 
the Laboratory, 1902, Congress renamed the 
Marine Hospital Service the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service and gave it a 
definite form of organization under the 
direction of a surgeon general. In 1912 the 
name was shortened to Public Health Service. 
The year 1912 also saw the establishment of 
a Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor (the Bureau later be- 
came part of DHEW). 

A notable milestone in legislative innova- 
tion for the Nation's health was the Congres- 
sional appropriation of the even then modest 
sum of $25,000 in 1917 for PHS to spend in 
cooperating with the states on studies and 
demonstrations in rural health work. This 
appropriation represented the beginnings of 
a new administrative approach in Federal- 
State public health relationships. 

The broad definition of public health im- 
plicit in that act was expanded even further 
by the passage in 1935 of the Federal Social 
Security Act. Title VI of the act, which re- 
lates to the Public Health Service, was writ- 
ten “for the purpose of assisting states, 
counties, health districts, and other political 
subdivisions of the states in establishing and 
maintaining adequate public health serv- 
ice . . .” To carry out this purpose, the act 
provided for an appropriation which made 
possible grants-in-aid to the states and ter- 
ritories. The Public Health Service was fur- 
ther expanded by the passage of the National 
Cancer Act in 1937 which provided for the 
establishment of a National Cancer Institute. 

In 1939, as part of President Roosevelt’s 
program for the reorganization and consoli- 
dation of Federal services, a Federal Security 
Agency was created for the purpose of bring- 
ing together a large part of the health, wel- 
fare, and educational services of the Federal 
Government. After 141 years, only nine years 
less than the life of the Nation itself, the 
Public Health Service left the administrative 
juridsiction of the Treasury Department 
(where it had been placed because of the re- 
lationship between the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice and port customs officials who were re- 
sponsible for collecting the 20¢ per month 
insurance). 

The history of health legislation begins 
to parallel the career of Senator Lister Hill 
during this period, To the Nation this man 
is known as the Senate’s “Statesman for 
Health“ —and with good reason. For the 
thirty-year Senate career we are honoring to- 
night has been responsible, directly or indi- 
rectly, by any measure or yardstick you wish 
to use, for more legislation in the broad 
field of health than was enacted in those 140 
years I have been recounting. 

Of the outstanding health programs which 
bear Lister Hill’s name, perhaps that with 
broadest effect today is the Hospital and 
Health Center Construction Act of 1946, of 
which Senator Hill is the chief architect and 
builder. 

Known across the Nation as the Hill- 
Burton program, it has brought to this coun- 
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try in the past 20 years under a local-State- 
Federal cost-sharing formula over 9,350 gen- 
eral hospitals, mental hospitals, chronic dis- 
ease hospitals, tuberculosis sanatoriums, 
public health centers, nursing homes, schools 
for nurses, crippled children’s clinics, re- 
habilitation facilities, diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, and other medical facilities 
that were either completed or under con- 
struction as of March 31, 1968. Over 404,000 
in-patient hospital beds had been added to 
hospitals and nursing homes under the 
program. The total cost of this construction 
is almost $13 billion, with over two-thirds, or 
$9.7 billion, coming from non-Federal 
sources. 

In 1958 Senator Hill added to the Hill- 
Burton Act a provision that the program can 
make long-term loans as well as grants. 
The program was extended for five years in 
1964. Under the Hospital and Medical Facili- 
ties Modernization Amendments of 1967 that 
he introduced, a new program of direct 
Federal laws for improving obsolete health 
facilities would be authorized. 

Through Senator Hill's persistence and 
leadership, support and funds for medical 
research have increased sixteen-fold since 
he became Chairman of the Senate commit- 
tee handling appropriations for medical re- 
search. This sharp rise in Federal support has 
stimulated colleges, industry and other pri- 
vate sources of support. 

Medical research gained the status and re- 
sources needed for pressing forward to new 
horizons with the establishment in 1948 of 
the National Institutes of Health as the re- 
search arm of the United States Public Health 
Service. The measure establishing NIH was 
sponsored by Senator Hill. Additional Hill 
legislation in subsequent years expanded NIH 
into added fields of research. 

In the field of mental retardation and 
mental illness, the Hill-Harris Act of 1963 
is a legislative landmark, This Act authorizes 
financial assistance for the construction of a 
comprehensive network of facilities for the 
mentally retarded and mentally ill that 
promises dramatic progress in decreasing the 
prolonged periods of institutional care now 
associated with these two conditions, 

Probably all of you understand Lister's 
secret of being able to do such a tremendous 
job in the field of health and education. Of 
course, Lister would be capable of doing that 
job even without being chairman. However, 
he is chairman of the legislative committee 
which authorizes appropriations. Secretary 
Cohen knows that authorizing does not by 
any means insure appropriations. However, 
Lister happens also to be chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee that makes ap- 
propriations for these activities. 

In 1965, Senator Hill sponsored legislation 
that was enacted to authorize funds for 
initial staffing assistance for community 
mental health centers. Senator Hill has also 
secured the enactment of legislation to train 
teachers of the mentally retarded, to finance 
community mental health programs, and to 
train psychiatric personnel. In 1967 Senator 
Hill authored legislation to expand and con- 
tinue the Community Mental Health Centers 
Act and amendments to initiate staffing as- 
sistance for mental retardation facilities as 
well as an extension and expansion of the 
1963 Act relating to the construction of both 
university-affiliated and community mental 
retardation facilities. If I were to list all pae 
health legislation Lister Hill has s 
supported, we wouldn't have time to view the 
exhibit. 

If, as I mentioned earlier, he is known to 
many people as the Senate’s “Statesman for 
Health”—to the medical library community 
he must surely be known as the foremost 
patron of biomedical communication. 

This National Library of Medicine, the 
world’s largest library in a single scientific 
discipline, was established and now occupies 
this marvelous building through the efforts 
of Senator Hill and the late Senator John F. 
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Kennedy. In introducing to the Senate the 

bill which created the National Library of 

Medicine in 1956, Senator Hill said: “This 

medical library is a living, vibrantly func- 

tioning institution, serving members of the 

health professions daily and in a myriad of 
ways.” 

In 1965 Senator Hill introduced legislation 
that was enacted to expand and improve our 
medical library resources through a program 
embracing construction assistance, the ac- 
quisition of basic resource materials, train- 
ing, research and development. The Medical 
Library Assistance Act, as it is known, also 
authorizes the establishment and operation 
of regional medical libraries. Great assistance 
has been rendered to the Nation’s medical 
libraries under the Act, demonstrating in the 
most tangible terms the guiding wisdom be- 
hind the legislation. 

The National Library of Medicine is more 
than a repository of medical literature and 
grant-in-aid mechanism. These functions are 
not ends in themselves, but means—means 
to the end of a Nation of healthier citizens. 
Purther, it is becoming more apparent that 
these means can and should be subsumed 
under a larger, more all-inclusive means: 
that of an operating network of biomedical 
communication. 

Such a network is, with today’s tech- 
nology, completely feasible. The knowledge 
and competence that designed and success- 
fully operated NLM’s computer-based MED- 
LARS can design and operate a National net- 
work of medical information, bringing to the 
scientist, educator, and family physician the 
most recent and relevant in medical findings. 
This is as close to the ultimate “end” as the 
Library can come, 

To help achieve this information network, 
this final means to the end, the Library, with 
the support of the health community, is 
planning for the establishment of a National 
Center for Biomedical Communication. Such 
a Center would extend the computer capa- 
bilities of MEDLARS, enlarge the Library’s 
Research and Development Program, draw 
upon and add to the tremendous store of 
information housed here, and increase the 
effectiveness of medical libraries and health 
communication centers all over the country. 

Browning said, “A man’s reach should ex- 
ceed his grasp or what's a heaven for?” 

Just so the reach of such a Center should 
always exceed its grasp. Television, satellites, 
films, lasers, computers, all these and more 
could be applied to those problems of medi- 
cine dependent upon communication. The 
Center would ensure the concentration of 
industrial, university, and Federal resources 
on those areas of information transfer of 
highest benefit to the biomedical community 
and the people of this country. 

To perpetuate the name of the man who 
has done so much for the health of the Na- 
tion, who has exhibited an abiding concern 
for and interest in libraries in general and 
the National Library of Medicine in particu- 
lar, I propose that his name be linked with 
that of the new facility. How better could it 
be designated than the “Lister Hill Center 
for Biomedical Communication”? How bet- 
ter to honor the legislative career and ac- 
complishments of the Nation’s Statesman 
for Health? 

This may sound panegyric, Lister, after all 
you're retiring . . . not expiring ... but I 
know I speak for everyone familiar with your 
career when I say that no lawmaker has ever 
been more deserving of a nation’s gratitude 
for public service rendered for the health of 
its citizenry. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I also 
would like the Recorp to show that I 
sent a wire to the banquet expressing a 
tribute of mine to Senator HILL. I ask 
unanimous consent that my wire may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
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gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
'TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HILL 

I deeply regret that pressing commitments 
in Oregon have taken from me the pleasure 
and privilege of being with you tonight as 
you honor one of the great Senators of this 
or any other generation. In every state of the 
Union are to be found the monuments to his 
political sagacity and his humanitarian 
dedication. It is these monuments, the Hill- 
Burton hospitals, Hill-Elliott school rooms 
and language laboratories, the public libraries 
built under the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act, which best reflect his concept 
of service to the men and women, the boys 
and girls of this country. I am deeply honored 
by his friendship. I am deeply grateful for the 
support he has given me as my leader on the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and I value and treasure the wisdom of 
his counsel. He is truly a national Senator 
and he is a loyal son of Alabama. The nation 
is richer for the work he has done. 

WAYNE MORSE. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
June 20, 1968, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 1999) to 
amend the District of Columbia Public 
Education Act. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting sun- 
dry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the unanimous-consent agreement ob- 
tained on June 18, 1968, with respect to 
the pending military construction au- 
thorization bill is not accurately re- 
flected in its printing on the Senate 
Calendar. 

The intent of the unanimous-consent 
agreement obtained on June 18, 1968, is 
as follows: 

First. The time limitation would be- 
gin at 1 o’clock on Monday next. 

Second. The pending amendment at 
that time would be the Cooper-Hart 
amendment (No. 854), and the debate 
on that amendment would be limited to 
3 hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr, Cooper] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 

Third. Debate on any other amend- 
ment would be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the 
sponsor of the amendment and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
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Fourth. Debate on the bill would be 
limited to 2 hours, to be divided equally 
and controlled by the majority and mi- 
nority leaders. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
unanimous-consent agreement obtained 
on June 18, 1968, on the pending bill be 
modified, if necessary, to reflect this in- 
tent, and that the printing of the agree- 
ment be accordingly m 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Inovye in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
for the information of all Senators, it is 
anticipated that the vote on the pending 
Cooper-Hart amendment will occur not 
later than 4 p.m. on Monday next, and 
it is the hope of the leadership that the 
final passage of the bill will occur before 
adjournment on Monday next. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
modified, and later reduced to writing, is 
as follows: 

Ordered, That effective at 1 o’clock p.m., 
Monday, June 24, 1968, during the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 16703), to au- 
thorize certain construction at military in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, debate on 
any amendment (except pending amend- 
ment No. 854 offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] on which debate shall 
be limited to 3 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]), motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
1 hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such amendment or 
motion and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]: Provided, That in the event the 
Senator from Mississippi is in favor of any 
such amendment or motion, the time in op- 
position thereto shall be controlled by the 
minority leader or some Senator designated 
by him. Provided further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions of 
the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the time 
under their control on the passage of the said 
bill, allot additional time to any Senator 
during the consideration of any amendment, 
motion, or appeal. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President I urgo the 
Senate to retain in the military con- 
struction bill those funds provided for 
the Sentinel antimissile program. I 
would note that those funds have been 
included in this bill after full and care- 
ful consideration by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

They are, to be blunt, crucial to our 
national security. 

To postpone our Nation’s progress to- 
ward a missile defense would be to place 
the dagger in our enemy’s hands. 

In 1949 the Soviet Union revealed its 
first nuclear weapon. Prior to 1949 the 
United States had the power to enslave 
the world with its nuclear power. Our 
course, instead, was one of peace and 
constructive initiative. 

We offered in 1946 in the Baruch- 
Acheson-Lilienthal proposal to turn over 
our nuclear stockpile under a system of 


inspections to permit management of 
this problem. The Soviet Union vetoed 


it and continued on their well laid-out 
plan to become the primary world nuclear 
power. 
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We have made every prudent offer a 
country could make to try to control 
arms; however, we must remain strong. 
To abandon construction of the ABM 
sites at this time would leave our re- 
taliatory strength vulnerable to possible 
annihilation. 

The only way we have ever been suc- 
cessful in dealing with the Soviet Union 
has been through strength. We must 
continue to talk to them while also re- 
maining strong to insure that they con- 
tinue to listen. 

I have found both misinformed and 
unconvincing the five alleged argu- 
ments against Sentinel propounded here 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The facts of the matter, as I know 
them after considerable study and at- 
tention to the matter, are the reverse of 
the five points presented Tuesday. 

First. We cannot afford to wait still 
longer. 

Second. Sentinel is ready for initial 
deployment. 

Third. Sentinel would enhance, not 
hamper, hopes for international order, 
balance and perhaps ultimate arms con- 
trol. 

Fourth. Dollar savings will be lost, 
not realized, by further procrastination. 

Fifth. Sentinel will work. 

Let me elaborate. 

We cannot wait any longer because 
the McNamara Defense Department has 
waited too long already while the So- 
viets and Red Chinese have been busily 
developing nuclear systems. 

And may I say that I think my col- 
leagues who harp on the so-called lag 
in Chinese missile development beg tne 
issue in a most dangerous fashion. Red 
China is a danger always as a warlike, 
irrational nation. But, our main nuclear 
deterrent is and must continue to be 
effective immediately against the Soviet 
Union. 

The point to be remembered is just 
this: 

Because we are faced by a reckless Red 
China, and—because the Soviet Union 
is putting in its own defensive missiles 
plus orbit-capable weapons and is by- 
passing us in offensive missile numbers— 
for the first time since 1945 the security 
of our American second-strike, deter- 
rent missile force is endangered by ad- 
vances in enemy technology and enemy 
recklessness. 

What we are facing with the anti- 
missile-missile is a force that can re- 
verse the scales of deterrence which have 
kept the Russians at bay for 20 years. 

Ever since World War II the heart of 
American strategic foreign and mili- 
tary policy has been one of deterrence 
of Communist aggression. 

This we have accomplished so far by 
maintaining a retaliatory strike capa- 
bility that could withstand a surprise 
attack and still retain the ability to dev- 
astate the Soviet Union. 

Two things have been essential to this 
defense thesis. 

The first is that the United States will 
not strike the first blow. 

The second, flowing from the first, is 
that our retaliatory force must be se- 
cure and able to survive a first strike 
by the enemy. 

The invulnerability of our offensive 
missiles—which have for so long been 
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our deterrent force in keeping nuclear 
peace—has been decreasing rapidly as 
the Soviets have emplaced more and 
better offensive missiles of their own. 
They will bypass us in ICBM’s by 
January. 

The Soviets also are building a new de- 
fensive missile screen to help protect 
their people and their missile force. If we 
did not build a similar screen, the Soviets 
might find themselves in a position to 
knock out our missiles while protecting 
their own—leaving the United States 
helpless in the face of a Red nuclear 
blackmail. 

For years the Soviets have threatened 
us by aiming a few unstoppable missiles 
with huge warheads at our population 
centers. They have abdicated the ability 
to strike us first, however, because they 
have not so far been able to eliminate 
our own second-strike missile force. 

But by adding additional offensive 
warheads and fractional-orbital bombs, 
they can approach a point at which they 
might wipe out our land-based missiles 
with a first strike. Then, having deployed 
antimissile defenses, they might be able 
to ward off what seaborne missiles we 
have left. 

The Soviets have not given any indica- 
tion of lessening their arms race speed. 

Mr. President, I find that many of the 
arguments put forward here in recent 
days by opponents of Sentinel quote and 
rely for support upon statements made 
in various public prints by former De- 
fense Secretary McNamara. I would 
make two points in reply. 

First. Both those who now use Mr. 
McNamara as their authority and I have 
previously expressed grave concern over 
and doubt about Mr. McNamara’s strate- 
gic decisions on weapons, aircraft and 
Vietnam; I still have those doubts about 
his record of advice and accomplishment, 
and I suspect that in their hearts today’s 
Sentinel opponents do, too. 

Second. Senators should understand 
that from time to time statements in the 
public prints on a system of such high 
security classification may be so re- 
stricted as to be misleading to the point 
of uselessness. I hope Senators will not 
make their decisions on the basis of what 
Mr. McNamara has said in Life maga- 
zine, but that they will rather give due 
consideration to the views of their com- 
mittee, which has delved into the classi- 
fied reason for and data on this system 
and unanimously recommended its de- 
ployment. 

In any defensive system as sophisti- 
cated and complex as Sentinel, it is im- 
possible to achieve perfection on paper. 
Final problems can be solved and ulti- 
mate improvements made only in the 
hardware stage. Minuteman is a perfect 
example. Had we awaited guaranteed 
perfection on paper before pushing de- 
velopment of that system, there never 
would have been a Minuteman system to 
deter the Soviets when we needed it. 

Procrastination on paper leads only to 
continued inconclusiveness at the risk 
of being caught without adequate de- 
fenses. On the basis of many past re- 
search and development programs in 
both industry and national defense we 
know that there comes a time when 
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initial hardware must be procured and 
emplaced. Now is that time for Sentinel 

To eliminate the ABM program now 
would be an alarming signal to our ad- 
versaries, indicating that we do now in- 
tend to maintain a credible deterrent and 
strike ability. 

We have delayed deployment of the 
ABM system as long as good judgment 
and prudence will allow. The President’s 
chief civilian, military and scientific ad- 
visers unanimously support the ABM 
program. The President himself has 
asked us to give him the funds so that 
we can proceed with this program. 

Unless we keep up with their tech- 
nology, the Soviets might be able to win 
a nuclear contest on a first strike—and 
might be tempted to try it. 

That is why the Soviet’s antimissile 
defenses are so important. And that is 
why we must begin a missile defense of 
our own if we are to maintain the bal- 
ance of deterrence and keep the peace. 

And, let me make one important addi- 
tional point—even if there were no Soviet 
antimissile system, it still would make 
good sense for us to have a missile de- 
fense to save American lives in case of 
an accidental launching or an irrational 
Red Chinese attack. 

These are some of the key reasons I 
have felt for a long time that we must 
proceed with our own missile defenses. I 
am glad the administration has decided 
to get on with it. Our national security 
is at stake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in my remarks an article from the June 
19 edition of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor which presents about as much as 
can be said in public concerning the 
Soviet imminent bypassing of the United 
States in number of land-based strategic 
missiles. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MATCHING MISSILES: UNITED STATES WARY OF 
SOVIET GAINS 
(By George W. Ashworth) 

WASHINGTON.—The Soviet Union’s land- 
based strategic missile arsenal will surpass 
in size that of the United States sometime 
this year. 

New missiles being emplaced by the So- 
viets will join hundreds of others in hard- 
ened, dispersed silos, 

At the same time, the Soviets are press- 
ing ahead with an antiballistic-missile sys- 
tem in the Moscow region. Some intelli- 
gence experts expect the system to be com- 
pleted within two or three years. 

The rapid progress of the Soviet Union is 
a source of continuing concern to officials 
throughout the administration and to mem- 
bers of the Congress, 

Most sources here have little doubt that 
the United States now is stronger than the 
Soviet Union as str are measured in 
the strategic balance of the 1960's. 

But is the United States moving in the 
proper directions to stay ahead? 

In general terms, it might be said that the 


Soviets are maintaining an initiative in the 
nuclear-arms race seized several years ago, 
It seems that the Soviet Union is dealing 
more in action; the United States more in 
reaction. 

To a large measure, the gap was narrowed 
with the consent of the administration while 
Robert S. McNamara was at the helm in the 
Pentagon. 
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The missile-launcher buildup 


1966: 
United S. ee 1, 054 
Boviet Union... 2.602 340 
1967: 
tread! “States 2 coe ee ee ene 1, 054 
A men... cea ee 720 
1968: 
Untted States. Ä 1, 054 
Soviet Union -sA 1, 000 


When the Kennedy administration came to 
power, it was certain that the United States 
was faced with a missile gap. But in a 
matter of months later, the new administra- 
tion discovered what the previous adminis- 
tration had known but had been unwilling 
to declassify: demonstrable proof that the 
United States was far ahead both in terms 
of the existing arsenal and in research and 
development for future weaponry. 

However, Mr. McNamara’s Pentagon 
pressed ahead with deployment of more ad- 
vanced land-based missiles and with the 
building of the 41-submarine Polaris fleet. 


ESTIMATES RECALLED 


Shortly before he left the Pentagon, Mr. 
McNamara said that better intelligence 
estimates in the early years of the Kennedy 
administration as to Soviet intentions and 
capabilities might have led to decisions to 
do less than was done to improve the 
United States arsenal. 

His point was that the United States, in 
reality, had spent more than might have 
been necessary. The result, however, was an 
arsenal that Mr. McNamara was steadfast 
in supporting. 

The former secretary of defense made cer- 
tain that the United States would always 
have available several options that would, as 
necessary, enhance the capabilities of the 
strategic force. 

The problems facing policymakers now 
are deciding what still has to be done and 
whether that which is necessary is afford- 
able. 

The Soviets have apparently had in re- 
cent years more available money for items 
beyond the bare essentials in the strategic 
arsenal than Americans have had. The 
United States strategic budgets have been 
pared extensively to allow expenditures for 
the increasingly more expensive war in 
Vietnam. 

EXPENDITURE COMPARISON 


The United States now is spending some- 
what more than $2 billion a month on the 
war in Vietnam, The Soviets are believed 
to be spending considerably less than that 
a year. The difference has, of course, told 
in the recent defense budgets of the two 
superpowers. Excluding expenditures for 
Vietnam, the Soviet defense budget is prob- 
ably about two-thirds that of the United 
States. 

The most impressive element of the Soviet 
strategic arsenal is the force of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles, now believed to 
number roughly 1,000 launchers. The rapid- 
ity of deployment now is slowing, but there 
is no certainty as to when the Soviets 
might decide to increase deployment of new 
missiles. 

Older Soviet missiles have tended to be 
larger and more potent by several times than 
United States missiles. Recent additions to 
the Soviet missile fleet have tended to be 
smaller and more on the order of United 
States missiles. In terms of megatonnage, the 
Soviets have a definite edge, but United 
States strategists believe that the advantage 
will remain with the United States because 
of this nation’s progress in developing multi- 
ple warheads for its more advanced launchers. 

U.S. DIVERSION NOTED 


In addition, according to the Institute for 
Strategic Studies, the Soviets have about 725 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles. Many 
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are targeted on United States allies in Europe, 
who do not have available to them compar- 
able counterforces. The United States Polaris 
submarines are often mentioned as the 
Western alliance’s main counter to the Soviet 
IRBM threat. If this is so, however, a com- 
parison of the strategic strengths of the two 
superpowers must reflect this diversion of a 
portion of the United States nuclear strength, 
sources believe. 

The Soviets have also shown an interest in 
developing a fractional orbital bombardment 
system (FOBS), which is believed conceived 
as a counter to the United States bomber 
force. Such weapons might be useful against 
strategic-bomber bases. The United States is 
racing to develop over-the-horizon radar cov- 
erage to allow sufficient warning time to 
United States forces. 

It is evident here, however, that Pentagon 
Officials view the FOBS as a definite potential 
threat to United States cities. While such 
weapons may not be accurate enough against 
missile sites, their availability for anticity 
missions would free a portion of the Soviet 
force for the more precise strikes against the 
United States missile sites. 


SOVIET FORCE ASSESSED 


The Soviet bomber force does include more 
than a thousand medium bombers useful 
against Eurasian targets. Some elements, 
with refueling, could be useful against the 
United States, 

Sources say that the Soviets now have 
about 50 ballistic-missile-bearing subma- 
rines, with more being built yearly. Total 
Soviet submarine production now is well over 
a dozen a year, and Soviet submarine tech- 
nology is far advanced. In terms of numbers 
of launchers, the United States holds a four- 
to-one lead over the Soviets in submarine 
forces, but the United States fleet size is re- 
maining constant for the moment. 

Turning to the matter of defenses, the So- 
viets have a modern fighter-intercepter force, 
and it is growing steadily more advanced 
each year. United States fighter-aircraft 
progress has been stymied in recent times 
to a certain degree because of Vietnam. 

The Tallin line, believed by officials to be 
an advanced antibomber line, uses advanced 
surface-to-air missile systems in heavy con- 
centrations to bolster already capable de- 
fenses. 

REGIONAL EMPHASIS 

Finally, the ABM system being installed 
around Moscow is, according to officials, an 
area-defense system of the Moscow region 
rather than a specific defense of that city. 
The absence of point-defense missiles indi- 
cates emphasis upon regional defense. Offi- 
cials say the system, with its long-range 
missiles and radar, could be used to provide 
a measure of antiballistic-missile defense to 
all of western Russia. 

The agreed-upon nonproliferation treaty 
will probably serve to limit the spread of the 
tools of nuclear warfare. But there is nothing 
so far to prevent the superpowers from be- 
coming even more so. 

Few here expect the Soviets to halt the 
expansion of their nuclear arsenal immedi- 
ately. Some believe that the Soviets may be- 
come satisfied that their force is approaching 
or exceeding that of the United States in 
potency and may decide to devote some pre- 
cious funds to other projects not directly 
connected with war potential. 

It now appears more than ever that any 
decision on the future of the arms race rests 
with the Soviets. Should their pace slacken, 
and should there be signs of impending 
agreement, the arms race well could taper 
off. 


But, many here believe, continued Soviet 
developments will make inevitable sharply 
increased expenditures by the United States 
to maintain position. The Soviets doubtless 
would react to that, and the spiral would 
wind on upward. 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE DEPLOYMENT OF THE 
SENTINEL ABM 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I feel it 
my duty to support the Cooper-Hart 
amendment to defer deployment of the 
Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile system, 
and I emphasize the word defer; the de- 
ferment we would be voting being just 1 
year. That is the issue. We can then re- 
assess the situation next year. 

I regret that the Committee on Armed 
Services has not considered it to be its 
duty to bring this highly controversial 
question of ABM deployment before the 
Senate in a manner which would facil- 
itate consideration by the entire Senate 
of the fundamental substantive judg- 
ments involved. I believe that those of us 
who are not members of the Committee 
on Armed Services have learned a very 
expensive lesson with respect to our in- 
dividual responsibilities in the national 
security field from our Vietnam experi- 
ence. Vietnam is the classic case of a na- 
tion being led by a series of small steps 
into the quicksand of a really unwanted 
war. This time we must take a hard look 
down the road ahead before we let this 
Nation again be enticed on to a course 
which could turn out to be another 
strategic blunder as costly to our Nation 
as Vietnam. The days of the military 
“sacred cow” are over. 

In my judgment, the arguments 
against deployment of the Sentinel ABM 
system are overwhelming. 

First, it is highly dubious that this 
untested and technologically obsolescent 
system could be relied upon to function 
as advertised in a time of actual attack. 

Second, even if it did function with 
100-percent mechanical efficiency, it has 
been demonstrated scientifically that it 
could easily be overwhelmed by Soviet 
attack. 

And, third, according to Nobel Prize 
winner Dr. Bethé, it could just as easily 
be circumvented by a relatively crude 
Chinese missile attack such as it is in- 
tended to defend against. 

It is particularly regrettable, in my 
judgment, that the issue in this debate 
is being lumped with the case already 
lost for an ABM deployment against the 
Soviet Union—a case that was decisively 
rejected within the Pentagon itself, even 
before we were asked to consider the 
Chinese-oriented Sentinel system. In- 
deed, the science advisers to the last 
three Presidents, and the three directors 
of research and engineering in the De- 
fense Department have unanimously rec- 
ommended against the deployment of 
an ABM system designed to attempt to 
repulse a Soviet missile attack. 

As Secretary McNamara stated: 

The so-called heavy ABM shield—at the 
present state of technology—would in effect 
be no adequate shield at all against a Soviet 
attack, but rather a strong inducement for 
the Soviets to vastly increase their own offen- 
sive forces. That, as I have pointed out, would 
make it necessary for us to respond in turn— 
and so the arms race would rush hopelessly 
on to no sensible purpose on either side. 


The case against the Sentinel ABM 
system should not be based on the econ- 
omy issue. If it were possible to have 
reliable and meaningful security against 
nuclear weapons, I would support the 
funds needed for its deployment. And, 
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with my colleagues I support, even now, 
continued vigorous research and develop- 
ment in the ABM field. 

However, in view of the fiscal crisis 
into which this Nation has been plunged 
as a result of the Vietnam war and by 
the failure in other areas properly to re- 
arrange the Nation's priorities, and to 
pay its bills, I oppose the expenditure of 
billions of dollars on a defense system 
not yet ready technologically. 

It is said that we should deploy the 
Sentinel, for all its imperfections, be- 
cause it would still “save lives” in the 
event of war. The implication of this 
argument is that all who oppose the Sen- 
tinel are against saving lives.“ No argu- 
ment in the defense or national security 
field could ever be so decided, including 
policy on the Vietnam war. We have to 
draw a balance between many conflicting 
dangers and many conflicting claims and 
give our best honest judgment in the 
overall national interest. 

As some of my colleagues have pointed 
out, the case for initiating the deploy- 
ment now of the Sentinel system, within 
the context of the administration’s own 
original rationale, no longer obtains. 
Communist China is at least a year be- 
hind the schedule predicted by intelli- 
gence estimates in developing its inter- 
continental ballistic missile. It will be 
recalled that Secretary McNamara re- 
lated the Sentinel deployment decision 
to the respective, leadtime“ calcula- 
tions of projected Chinese deployment of 
ICBM’s and US. deployment of an op- 
erationally ready ABM. 

At a minimum, therefore, we have at 
least an additional year before it will be 
“prudent”—to use Secretary McNamara’s 
original word—to initiate Sentinel de- 
ployment. This year can be used to press 
forward with research and development, 
in hopes that a system in which we could 
have some confidence can be developed. 

Additionally, it is now clear that the 
U.S. S. R. has slowed down the deploy- 
ment of what our experts think may be 
its ABM system but which at best could 
be overwhelmed by any U.S. attack in 
the event of an all-out war. I find no 
great persuasiveness in the argument 
that we should duplicate what may prove 
to be an expensive mistake of the Krem- 
lin in spending money on and deploy- 
ing an obsolete and ineffective ABM sys- 
tem. 

Moreover, the conclusion of the Non- 
proliferation Treaty, and the pressure of 
the nonnuclear nations on the two super- 
powers to exercise nuclear arms restraint, 
combined with the opening of the Paris 
Vietnam peace talks, may change the 
foreign policy situation with the U.S.S.R. 
in the next year. 

Last, I wish to say to the proponents 
of the Sentinel system who argue that 
there is some mystical numerical ratio of 
missile “superiority” which we must 
maintain at all cost; if the Soviet Union 
has the nuclear capacity to destroy the 
United States three times over, does it 
make any meaningful difference wheth- 
er the U.S. can destroy the Soviet Union 
12 times over rather than a mere six 
times over? Once we are dealing in as- 


sured multiples of “overkill,” there seems 
to be no wisdom and no special patriot- 
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ism in attempting to panic the nation 
with false notions of loss of nuclear 
superiority” in these terms. 

It is for all these reasons, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I support my colleagues in the 
effort to defer deployment of the Senti- 
nel anti-ballistic-missile system, while 
continuing with research and develop- 
ment in the ABM field. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I rise 
in support of the position just outlined 
so well by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], and also in support 
of the amendment proposed earlier by 
the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

It has been argued with assurance, 
during the past few days, that the pro- 
posed deployment of the Sentinel anti- 
ballistic-missile defense system could 
save millions of American lives in the 
event of a Soviet attack, that it could 
preserve our nuclear deterrent, and that 
it can prevent a successful missile attack 
from China through the late 1970’s. It is 
being described as a measurable addition 
to our national security. 

It is my conviction that the ABM will 
achieve none of those worthy objectives, 
and that its deployment will lead us in 
the direction of very much less security 
for the American people. 

Our military leaders know today that 
we do have an effective deterrent to nu- 
clear attack from any adversary. We 
have some 1,700 intercontinental mis- 
siles, each one capable of destroying a 
major city, each one carrying many times 
the potential for damage that obliterated 
Hiroshima. 

Our nuclear warheads have been re- 
peatedly tested. Our scientists have 
flight tested the missiles to determine 
how close to their targets they will 
strike. Their reliability and rate of fail- 
ure can be predicted with a high degree 
of precision. 

Moreover, aside from the ineffective 
Galosh installations around the one city 
of Moscow—which we have negated by 
numbers—there is no defense against our 
ICBM’s. Today we know that, once 
launched, they will reach their targets. 

In order to serve as an effective deter- 
rent our weapons must, of course, also be 
able to survive an attack from another 
power and inflict great damage in return. 
Here, again, we know our capabilities. 

Our Polaris missiles are safe on nu- 
clear submarines, cruising in the ocean’s 
depths immune from any known form of 
sudden attack. And they represent a po- 
tent force all by themselves. Even a small 
fraction of that force could wipe out the 
Soviet Union, destroying her major cities, 
and completely disrupting her industrial 
society. 

Our land-based ICBM’s are housed in 
concrete underground silos, and their 
survivability has been measured by in- 
tensive experiments using both chemical 
and nuclear explosions. Our military ex- 
perts are able to predict with a great deal 
of confidence how many would survive 
a Soviet attack and the damage they 
could do in retaliation. 

Because we understand the extent of 
our capabilities and those of the Soviet 
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Union, and because they can do the same 
thing, the past several years have seen 
the development of a climate in which 
the bristling threats that became familiar 
in the late fifties and early sixties are 
no longer employed. Indeed, since the 
Cuban missile crisis and the signing of 
the nuclear test ban treaty, there have 
been remarkably few public assertions 
of the potential for nuclear destruction 
which each side possesses. While we have 
had severe disagreements with the Soviet 
Union over the Vietnam war and other 
issues, the “nuclear front” has been quiet. 

I do not believe that such confidence 
was necessarily warranted, since enor- 
mous destructive power still exists on 
both sides. In any crisis, we must still be 
vigilant lest some act of inadvertence, 
madness, or sheer inability of national 
leaders to back down from untenable 
positions, lead us into nuclear war. 

Nevertheless, the situation for the past 
few years has been fairly satisfying where 
the nuclear balance is concerned, par- 
ticularly by comparison with the earlier 
period. The confidence engendered by the 
state of technology I have described has 
enabled the two sides in the cold war to 
move toward better relations, as sym- 
bolized by the recent consular agreement, 
the treaty to ban nuclear weapons in 
outer space, and the Soviet-American 
agreement on a treaty to ban the spread 
of nuclear weapons. All of these ad- 
vances were made possible, I believe, by 
the reduction in tensions following the 
signing of the nuclear test ban treaty, 
and by the sense of security provided by 
the sure nuclear deterrents that we both 
possess. 

An additional encouraging result of our 
confidence in our deterrent has been our 
ability to limit further expansion of our 
missile force. Last year we completed the 
installation of our last ICBM site. We had 
hoped that this act would help bring a 
halt to the senseless race for greater de- 
structive power. If the Vietnam war can 
be brought to an end, perhaps we and 
the Russians can resume discussions on 
these delicate questions, leading to a mu- 
tual understanding. 

The Russians, in the absence of such 
agreements, have continued to build up 
their missile forces, presumably because 
they were so inferior in numbers to ours. 
But now that they are approaching our 
level of forces, I consider it quite likely 
that they, too, can taper off on their 
nuclear arsenal. 

I may add that all of this is, of course, 
somewhat irrelevant in any event, since 
both sides have the capacity to utterly 
destroy each other several times over. 
Our steps toward limiting further ex- 
pansion make obvious sense to both 
sides. 

All of this encouraging progress will, 
however, be radically changed if we 
and they proceed to deploy antiballistic 
missile systems. This country, and pre- 
sumably then the Soviet Union, will raise 
the lid on a Pandora’s box of new tech- 
nology, overturning the prospects for 
stability and making the world a far 
more dangerous place. 

Today, since there is no defense 
against nuclear attack, both sides know 
that the only way to avoid complete 
destruction is to prevent such a war. 
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The threat is so severe that rational 
human beings cannot conceive of reasons 
compelling enough to bring about the 
destruction of their countries. 

Given this mood of reliance upon 
deterrence, our reactions to missile de- 
fenses are perfectly predictable. We will 
improve our missile forces to guarantee 
that they will get through the ABM, in 
order to maintain our potential for 
assured destruction. This is true because 
the basic technical fact about the ABM 
is that it can be beaten. The offense can 
always use relative cheap and simple 
means to outwit the defense. 

Chaff and decoys can be used to absorb 
our Spartan missiles. But the most 
straightforward way is simply to add 
more missiles or separately targetable 
warheads, so that an attack will be much 
larger than the defense can possibly 
handle. 

This seems to me to be the most com- 
pelling argument against the investment 
that is proposed. It is simply a very costly 
defensive system, which, by an expendi- 
ture of much less money, can be overcome 
by the allocation of reasonable resources 
by the other side. 

We can see this in our own case. When 
there were indications that the Rus- 
sians were building such a missile de- 
fense, we decided to introduce various 
improvements into our own missile 
force—at a cost of more than $4 billion. 
The result is that in the event of nuclear 
war even more of Russia would be de- 
stroyed today than if she had decided 
not to deploy a missile defense. The Sen- 
tinel—especially in light of the new as- 
sertion that it is, in fact, a Soviet- 
oriented system—is an open invitation 
to the Soviets to threaten the American 
people with the same added risk by beef- 
ing up their offensive capabilities. 

The present emphasis on maintaining 
the deterrent means that each side will 
react with great energy when it thinks 
its deterrent is being reduced. Whereas, 
we can now calculate with precision how 
effective our missiles are, so that the Sec- 
retary of Defense can present tables an- 
nually showing how many Russians and 
Americans would die in a nuclear war, 
the plain fact is that this will no longer 
be possible after construction of an ABM 
system. 

Most of the significant elements will be 
placed underground, and this, combined 
with other difficulties, means that neither 
side can tell with certainty how good the 
other’s defense really is. Hence, both will 
inevitably make very conservative esti- 
mates, assuming that the ABM will be 
100 percent effective and assuming the 
maximum number on the other side, and 
will overbuild their missile forces to off- 
set it. We are already doing this in re- 
sponse to a very limited Soviet antimis- 
sile defense, and they will surely follow 
suit. 

Hence, far from saving lives as has 
been suggested, the net effect of the re- 
sponse to ABM is likely to be even more 
deaths in nuclear war than if we had no 
defense at all. 

We are, then, entering a vicious cycle 
of the most dangerous kind. We are plan- 
ning to build an extensive ABM system, 
estimated to cost at least $5.5 billion 
initially, with $600 million more per year 
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for operational costs, and the Soviet 
Union will be forced to respond by add- 
ing offensive missiles. Secretary Clif- 
ford’s statement that the Sentinel is at 
least partially Soviet oriented—I might 
say that this is a different rationale than 
we had last year, when it was said it was 
aimed at China alone—coupled with its 
appearance as the beginning of a full- 
scale anti-Russian ABM, will no doubt 
provoke an extensive buildup. We in our 
turn will be forced to respond to them, 
and we will be in a classic offense-defense 
arms race. 

The Sentinel has, of course, been pro- 
moted as a “thin” defense against a 
Chinese attack. The changing emphasis 
on its purpose, however, makes it clear 
now as never before, that it is conceived 
as only a beginning. I have no doubt that 
if the pressures are not strongly resisted 
and if the superficial logic behind the 
ABM is not exposed, we will find our- 
selves saddled by a system which is vastly 
more expensive and, at the same time, 
totally useless. 

I may just add here that the changing 
justifications that are being offered for 
this system seem to me to point up the 
wisdom in Senator Cooper's amendment 
and Senator Hart’s amendment, asking 
simply to delay the deployment of the 
missile. It will not interrupt the research 
and development, which will go on even 
if this amendment is adopted, but will 
merely delay the actual construction un- 
til we know more about it, until we have 
had a chance to test its component parts, 
or until we have had an opportunity to 
have an understanding with the Soviet 
Union. 

It seems to me that there is one argu- 
ment that has not been suggested up to 
now and which needs to be stated in 
support of the 1-year delay. That is 
that we will have a new President elected 
next November. He may or may not have 
the same view on this issue as the pres- 
ent administration. He may decide to 
ask Congress to throw out this whole 
system. He may ask for a different system 
or a bigger system. In either case funds 
spent on actual deployment of the Sen- 
tinel will have been completely wasted. 

I think a delay for that purpose ought 
to carry some weight with Members of 
Congress. The new President, whoever 
he might be, should be able to make his 
own policy on this sensitive and critical 
question. 

Mr. President, we have seen over the 
years how the relentless pressures for 
new military systems of the military 
“juggernaut” have rolled over all op- 
position to further increases in military 
expenditures, from the missile race to 
the Vietnam war. 

As the Senator from Kentucky has 
said, no one foresaw our involvement in 
Vietnam being carried to the limits that 
it has been. It was presented originally 
as a very modest, restrained, and guarded 
involvement. Yet each failing step of 
escalation led to another, even though all 
were, in my judgment, futile when taken. 

Today we are very massively involved 
in Vietnam, and we are searching for a 
way out. One wonders if we are not wit- 
nessing here, this week, the beginning 
of the same kind of so-called restrained 
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entrance into the antiballistic missile 
field, which, if carried through, will lead 
us a few years hence into an expenditure 
of $30 or $40 billion for a system that will 
enhance the danger to our country, 
rather than its security. 

The Sentinel system, if we go for- 
ward with it, will implant in the Defense 
budget yet another item which cannot 
easily be cut and which will inevitably 
expand. It will become more and more 
difficult for the Congress and the public 
to maintain control over the vast tech- 
nological establishment which manages 
and disburses these funds. 

Even more seriously, we will, through 
the ABM, also give up some of our basic 
safeguards against the initiation of 
nuclear war. 

Our ICBM’s are carefully controlled. 
The series of coincidences that would 
have to occur before they could be 
launched accidentally are beyond the 
range of probability. By contrast, how- 
ever, there must with the ABM be some 
prior delegation of authority to fire 
when a target is sighted. Only a matter 
of minutes will elapse between detec- 
tion of the target and the latest moment 
at which the Spartan must be fired. To 
a large degree the fire must be auto- 
matic, and this factor both greatly in- 
creases the likelihood of an accidental 
launch and reduces the President's au- 
thority over the use of our vast military 
forces. 

Some people have said that we must 
build this ABM system simply because 
the Russians are building one. But, as 
the former Secretary of Defense has 
said, this is not sound logic. Russian 
foolishness—if indeed it is that, as I be- 
lieve it is—is no reason for us to follow 
the same expensive and unwise course. 
Indeed, their ABM has no relevance to 
our decision, because the proper re- 
sponse—and we have already over- 
responded—is to add to our offensive ca- 
pacity, which can be done at much less 
cost and with greater effectiveness. We 
have already nullified their ABM, and 
they, and the Chinese, would do the same 
in response to ours. 

Mr. President, we are the preeminent 
military power in the world. We are in 
the best position to exhibit restraint, if 
we will do so. If we cannot begin by re- 
versing our plans to install this useless 
and dangerous missile defense system, 
we can at least slow them down for fur- 
ther study, as recommended in the 
amendment now pending. 

At a time when the nuclear balance 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union is in its most stable configuration, 
and when we have so Many more urgent 
demands upon our national resources, it 
will be a national tragedy if we instead 
waste our money on weapons which will 
only make the world, in the end, a more 
dangerous place in which to live and a 
less secure place in which to rear our 
children. 

Especially now, when worldwide confi- 
dence in our country is imperiled, it 
seems the height of irresponsibility to 
initiate another enormous waste of our 
precious resources. The United States 
badly needs the confidence of those 
abroad who do not share our fixation 
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with the arms race. Confidence in our 
good judgment will be further under- 
mined if they see us rushing to expend 
vast sums of money in a highly ques- 
tionable attempt to defend ourselves 
against dangers which other countries 
have accepted as inevitable. Because of 
the awesome destructiveness of nuclear 
weapons and the growing sophistication 
of modern technology, true defense is, 
for the present at least, impossible to 
achieve, and we should be prepared to 
recognize and accept this, as the other 
countries of the world have recognized 
it. 

We should be in constant communica- 
tion with the Soviet Union, attempting 
to persuade them, in their own interest, 
to avoid further expansion of their ABM 
system and to halt the further buildup 
of their missile forces. We should be 
seeking a formal agreement with them, 
in spite of the tensions created by the 
Vietnam war and the inevitable com- 
plexity of such an agreement. We should 
in the interim be seeking informal un- 
derstandings on mutual restraints which 
would be in the interest of each of us 
and of world peace. 

At a time when we are attempting to 
persuade other nations to foreswear ever 
obtaining nuclear weapons, and to sign 
the nonproliferation treaty at the United 
Nations, it seems clearly inappropriate 
for us to be plunging into vast new ex- 
penditures on nuclear weapons, especially 
on weapons which will carry us on to 
ever higher levels of the nuclear arms 
race. Instead, I urge the administration 
to show the world an example of ma- 
turity and restraint in dealing with this 
most complex and dangerous problem 
of living in the thermonuclear age. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senator from South Dakota has 
made the issues which appear so com- 
plex—and are complex—very clear in his 
speech. He has brought to bear on this 
debate more strongly and clearly than 
it has been made before the importance 
of a proper decision on this issue, and 
of attempting to secure agreements with 
the Soviet Union against further pro- 
liferation, both in our own country and 
in their country, of both offensive and 
defensive nuclear weapons. 

As the Senator has stated, we know 
that when the Soviet Union and the 
United States have similar interests, they 
have been able to come to agreement, as 
they have in the case of the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty and the Outer Space Treaty. 
and as I hope they will on the Nonpro- 
liferation Treaty. 

I thought one of the most telling 
thrusts of the Senator’s argument was 
that the building of an ABM system by 
either country would only make it more 
difficult to come to agreement upon the 
question of nuclear weapons, and would 
also upset, if we can call it that, what- 
ever kind of competence either country 
has in the way of nuclear deterrent. It 
could only upset the nuclear deterrent. 

Mr. McGOVERN, The Senator’s point 
is well taken. I commend him on the ex- 
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ate earlier in the week. I know he has 
read the literature on this subject per- 
haps more carefully than any of the 
rest of us and has become thoroughly in- 
formed on the whole issue. 

Especially in recent months, it seems 
to me that the undisputed fact that it 
is cheaper and easier to build offensive 
weapons, which are capable of over- 
whelming any conceivable defensive sys- 
tem, is a good, practical argument for 
both sides to use in backing down from 
this foolish exercise of constructing or 
attempting to construct an anti-ballistic- 
missile system. 

At least we need more time and effort 
to study the matter. I am particularly 
impressed with the additional fact that 
we have not tested the component parts 
of the ABM system. 

We need more research and develop- 
ment. I think that even the advocates 
of the ABM system will agree that it has 
not been fully tested. 

The Senator from Kentucky is not pro- 
posing to kill the system at this point. 
He is suggesting that we proceed with 
its research and development aspects. 
When that study is complete, we can 
make a judgment as to whether it is in 
our interest to deploy the system. 

I commend the Senator from Kentucky 
for his leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

As President Eisenhower recently 
warned us, the thin defense may ignite 
a missile defense race with the Soviets 
which could mean ruinous new national 
burdens. Secretary McNamara and other 
DOD experts have consistently estimated 
the initial cost of an anti-Soviet mis- 
sile defense deployment at $40 billion. 
With the inevitable modification and en- 
hancement costs added after initial in- 
stallation we are doubtless risking a 
beginning on a $100 billion burden in the 
next 8 to 10 years, a burden which will 
in no way enhance our safety or security. 
Thus we are in danger of digging a bot- 
tomless pit if we commence the missile 
defense race. This pit will drain our vital 
resources in the 1970’s as Vietnam has 
drained them in the 1960’s. Just as in 
Vietnam, where we were always told by 
the Defense Department that a little 
input would achieve the goal, each up- 
ward step will fail when the Soviets 
simply enhance their strategic force. 
Each escalation which fails will be the 
excuse for another and more expensive 
attempt. There is no clear way to avoid 
the ruinous road, as we have finally 
learned in Vietnam, except to avoid 
starting in the wrong direction at the 
very beginning. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


WHY CONGRESS SHOULD REJECT THE PROPOSED 
“THIN” ABM SYSTEM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
support the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky and the Senator from 
Michigan, which would prevent obliga- 
tion or expenditure of funds for the pro- 
curement or construction of any ABM 
system. 

My position is unchanged, and I ask 
unanimous consent that my comments 
on amendments on April 18 be inserted 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I voted for 
the previous amendment on the ABM, as 
presented by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

In listening to testimony before the com- 
mittee, it was never clear to me why it was 
not necessary to have an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system to protect us against the Soviet 
Union’s developments in this field, but it 
was necessary to have one that protected us 
against the very limited Chinese develop- 
ments. Frankly, that just did not make sense 
to me. 

I decided, after listening to the testimony, 
that a large part of the reason why we were 
turning down a $30 billion system in favor 
of a $5 billion system was $25 billion, and 
just could not follow the position taken by 
the Department of Defense. I concluded that 
if it was not necessary for this country to 
defend itself against a ballistic missile attack 
from the Soviet Union, it was not in the Na- 
tion’s interest to spend billions on defense 
against a possible future danger—something 
the Chinese will probably develop in years 
to come. If the arguments against develop- 
ing an ABM to protect us from the Soviet 
Union are sound, in my opinion, the argu- 
ments for developing a system to protect us 
against the Chinese are unsound. 

For these reasons I will vote for the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
amendment would result in a reduction 
of $227.3 million in the military con- 
struction bill now being considered, plus 
a reduction of $387.4 million in the de- 
fense appropriations bill, for a total 
reduction of some $615 million. 

In recent years, I have listened to a 
great deal of testimony, before various 
Senate committees, about the possible 
development of an ABM system; and 
that testimony has convinced me that 
neither the Defense Department nor the 
administration has made any firm broad 
policy decision with respect to increasing 
the damage limiting! - defensive ca- 
pability of the United States that would 
justify at this time the deployment of an 
ABM system against a possible attack 
from any aggressor. 

In January 1967, in a statement before 
the Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees, the former Secretary of De- 
fense stated: 

After studying the subject exhaustively, 
and after hearing the view of our principal 
military and civilian advisors, we have con- 
cluded that we should not initiate an ABM 
deployment at this time for any of these 
purposes. 


In support of this conclusion, the Sec- 
retary presented the following argu- 
ments: 
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(1) Increasing the defensive capability of 
the United States would force the Soviet Un- 
ion to increase its offensive capability ac- 
cordingly and the United States would be in 
no better position than before. 

(2) It is not clear that we need an ABM 
defense against China. In any event, the lead 
time for deployment of a significant Chinese 
offensive force is longer than that required 
for U.S. ABM deployment; therefore, the 
decision for the latter need not be made now. 

(3) Other technological developments in 
offensive forces over the next seven years may 
make obsolete, or drastically degrade, the 
Nike-X system as presently envisioned, (The 
62% billion Nike-Ajax system which has now 
been abandoned is a case in point.) We can 
predict with certainty that there will be sub- 
stantial additional costs for updating any 
system we might consider installing at this 
time against the Soviet missile threat. 

(4) Maintaining our “assured destruction” 
(offensive) capability against the Soviets is 
a more effective utilization of our resources 
than deployment of an ABM which would be 
ineffective under the present state of tech- 
nology. 

(5) Construction of an ABM system could 
hinder United States-Soviet talks with re- 
spect to possible strategic arms limitation. 


In my opinion, the Secretary made a 
good case against deployment of any 
ABM system at that time; and it is very 
difficult for me to understand why these 
arguments for postponing decision on 
such deployment in 1967 are not just as 
valid today—less than a year and a half 
later. 

Only 8 months after the former Sec- 
retary of Defense presented his case 
against deployment of any ABM, how- 
ever, he announced the decision to rec- 
ommend deployment of the limited Sen- 
tinel ABM system in order that this 
country would be able to defend itself 
against a possible attack, not from the 
Soviet Union but from Red China. 

The reason for this sudden and sharp 
shift in position was never clear to me 
and is not clear today. 

At the time of the announcement of 
his changed position, the former Secre- 
tary appeared to base his decision on 
first the fact that the leadtime was such 
that it would be advantageous for the 
United States to begin development of an 
ABM system against a possible future 
Chinese missile threat; and, second, a 
growing belief that the Red Chinese, in 
their early stage of developing a missile 
capability, might act in an irrational 
manner, whereas the Soviet Union, more 
aware of the United States “Assured De- 
struction” capability, would be expected 
to act more rationally. 

I cannot accept these tenuous argu- 
ments as justification for putting a fur- 
ther military burden on the American 
taxpayers by spending $5 to $10 billion 
ona “thin” ABM system. 

As the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] has pointed out, the timing of a 
potential future Chinese missile threat 
has been reevaluated since the decision 
was made. The Senator quoted a high 
Defense Department official as saying 
there has been “at least a 1-year slip 
in the Chinese ICBM program beyond 
what we expected when we made the 
deployment decision.” 

In addition, the argument that the 
Chinese might act more irrationally 
than the Soviets would appear both a 
shallow and an illogical basis for spend- 
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ing these billions on a partial ABM sys- 
tem, the effectiveness and lifetime use- 
fulness of which is very questionable 
indeed. 

If we accept the theory that the main- 
tenance of an “assured destruction” 
capability—that is, an ability to inflict 
at all times and under all foreseeable 
conditions an unacceptable degree of 
damage upon any single aggressor, or 
combination of aggressors even after ab- 
sorbing a surprise attack,“ which has 
been the very base of the position of the 
Department of Defense for many 
years—it is difficult to understand why 
the same deterrent is not as effective 
against the far smaller threat of Red 
China than that of the Soviet Union. 

Some people argue that the construc- 
tion and deployment of the Sentinel 
ABM would be a first step in the con- 
struction of a full ABM against possible 
attack from the Soviet Union. 

The former Secretary of Defense and 
other members of the Defense Depart- 
ment, however, have repeatedly insisted 
that the Sentinel ABM system is not de- 
signed as a building block looking toward 
a “thick” ABM system against the 
Soviet Union. 

In October 1967, in testimony before 
the Joint Atomic Energy Committee, the 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, Dr. John Foster, made this point 
in a colloquy with Representative CRAIG 
Hosmer, Republican of California: 

Representative Hosmer. That confirms the 
suspicion of some people, at least, that this is 
really the first stage of an anti-Soviet ABM, 
as well as an anti-Chinese ABM. Is that 
right?” 

Dr. Foster. It is certainly not so, and I had 
not intended to convey that impression. 


Dr. Foster occupies the foremost sci- 
entific position in the Pentagon today. 
Further, 

Representative Hosmer. From the answer 
you gave, could it be at least in the nature 
of a building block if somebody later de- 
cided to build upon it to make a full system, 
rather than a thin system? 

Dr. Foster. Mr, Hosmer, this is not being 
deployed as a building block for some heavier 
system. 

Representative Hosmer, I am not asking if 
it is, I am asking if it were possible, if we 
changed from thinking thin to thinking 
thick, that we could build on. 

Dr. Foster. The thinking may be thick, but 
it is not that way. Our components, as I 
indicated previously, are such that if one 
did want to put batteries around specific 
cities, one certainly could do that. However, 
as I have indicated, I believe, as the Secre- 
tary does, that the Soviet reaction would 
be automatic, and we would not be able to 
end up providing that protection. 


In January 1968, Secretary McNa- 
mara, in testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, made the 
following statement: 

Should the Soviets persist in expanding 
what now appears to be a light and modest 
ABM deployment into a massive one, we will 
be forced to take additional steps, 


After I read that testimony, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Department of 
Defense, asking the following question: 

Does this, in effect, mean that our “light 
and modest” planned ABM deployment is in 
recognition of Soviet Russia’s programs as 
well as that of Red China? 
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The Department of Defense submitted 
a reply for the record, and it reads as 
follows: 

No. The statement quoted does not mean 
that our “light and modest” planned ABM 
deployment is in recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s programs as well as those of Red China. 
The paragraph from which the above sen- 
tence is quoted goes on to say: We have 
available the leadtime and the technology to 
so increase both the quality and the quantity 
of our strategic offensive forces—with par- 
ticular attention to more sophisticated pene- 
tration aids—so that this expensive Dam- 
age Limiting” effort would give them no 
edge in the nuclear balance whatsoever. By 
the same token, however, we must realistic- 
ally assume that the Soviet Union would take 
similar steps to offset any threat to their 
deterrent that might result from our deploy- 
ing an ABM defense of our own cities. 


That was the end of that answer. 

On April 24, 1968, about 2 months ago, 
we began to notice a shift in the posi- 
tion of Dr. Foster as against the position 
he, along with Secretary McNamara, had 
previously. In testimony before the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee, 
Dr. Foster stated: 

The role of the Sentinel in defense against 
the Soviet Union is a much more complicated 
issue. The defense of urban and industrial 
areas in the U.S. against the Soviet Union 
was not a design goal for Sentinel, although 
some protection of Minuteman will be 
achieved. 

On the other hand, the Sentinel system 
represents the most advanced missile defense 
components now available, and some aspects 
of its deployment are compatible with a 
possible future defense against the Soviet 
Union. 


Sensing the growing opposition to an 
ABM system that would defend against 
the smaller threat, but not the greater, 
it would appear the Defense Department 
is hedging on their earlier emphatic de- 
nial of the Sentinel as a first step to a 
thick ABM, in effort to obtain approval 
for the acknowledged “thin” system. 

This confusion about the real role of 
Sentinel in our overall defensive capa- 
bility, coupled with its questionable ef- 
fectiveness and the truth about any pres- 
ent Chinese “threat,” is most disturbing. 
It can only lead one to conclude that until 
scme basic and important questions are 
answered, it is essential that any decision 
to begin the construction and deployment 
of such a tremendously expensive partial 
system be postponed; and to that end the 
funds be denied. 

When the United States reaches a stage 
of technology which would allow the de- 
ployment of a truly effective defense 
against the offensive missiles that might 
be launched by any country, that might, 
in turn, influence my thinking, although 
that development would be directly oppo- 
site to Pentagon philosophy for many 
years; also it would be against tens of 
billions of dollars the Department of 
Defense has asked of Congress. 

But just because the Sentinel system 
“represents the most advanced missile 
defense components now available,” that 
is not reason why it should be deployed. 

In 1953, the best missile defense we 
had was the Nike-Ajax. That system 
has long been obsolete because of theo- 
retical advances in our technology. As 
mentioned, the system has now been 
abandoned, at a cost to the taxpayer of 
some 82½ billion. 
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As every member of the committee 
must know, many billions of dollars more 
have been expended by the American 
taxpayer on various designs and develop- 
ment of missiles which later were shelved 
because their design was either unsound 
or obsolete; in fact, except for war itself, 
it is in this field of research and develop- 
ment that we have had the most waste. 

In summary, therefore, if we do not 
have the technological know-how at this 
time to deploy an effective defense 
against our greatest threat, and if, at 
least until recently, according to the 
civilian authority in the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Sentinel was not and is not 
designed as a building block for a thick 
ABM defense, what reason could there 
be for spending these additional billions 
on a defense against a possible future 
Chinese threat. 

Congress has recommended, and the 
President has accepted, a $6 billion re- 
duction in expenditures this year, along 
with a 10-percent tax increase. We in 
Congress, therefore, should recognize the 
recommendation made recently by the 
President that, wherever possible, and in 
order to effect this $6 billion reduction, 
we should reduce heavily non-Vietnam 
military expenditures. 

Only today on the floor of the Senate, 
with only 16 Senators dissenting, we 
have passed the tax bill. If we do not 
take a look at this gigantic military 
budget where are we going to get the 
$6 billion? Here would appear an ideal 
place to start, because it is an open ques- 
tion, in my opinon and in the opinion of 
many informed persons, whether or not 
this system would contribute to the se- 
curity of our country. 

I believe that the Nation must preserve 
its deterrent capability—conventional as 
well as nuclear deterrence—adequate tu 
prevent any attack by a possible enemy. 
With that premise, if such funds are 
available, it would be far wiser to spend 
them on modern planes and submarines 
than on a multibillion dollar program to 
defend this country against a possible 
missile danger which does not exist to- 
day and may never exist. 

In that connection, it is no secret that 
the United States has not even designed, 
let alone put into production, any fighter 
plane since 1954. It is a fact that we have 
not even had contract definition on any 
bomber except the B-52 laid down in 
1946, that is being produced today. N 

All we have worked on is the TFX 
series. The F-111B TFX has been 
grounded by Congress; and until recently 
the F-111A TFX was grounded by the 
Air Force itself. 

Although largely classified, it would 
appear the information gathered by the 
able senior Senator from Mississippi in 
his Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee, on which I have the honor to be 
the ranking member, indicates that the 
submarine picture looks just as bad to- 
day as the picture on new combat planes. 

We all know that the resources of this 
country are now truly limited, and that 
they are becoming steadily more limited. 
We know also that we have serious and 
growing problems at home which re- 
quire currently the expenditure by this 
Government of billions of dollars. 

From the standpoint of relative pri- 
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ority, if Iam sure of anything, I am sure 
that a realistic investment in a finer 
America will be far more rewarding than 
this theoretical investment to protect our 
country from this theoretical danger. 

It is for these reasons I respectfully 
urge Senators to vote for the Cooper- 
Hart amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. I would very much appre- 
ciate being enlightened as to whether, in 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, the Sentinel system has 
been relatively proved as to its effective- 
ness? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Under no circum- 
stances could any one say its effective- 
ness had been proved. 

Mr. PERCY. May I ask further, wheth- 
er the distinguished Senator has any in- 
formation as to what position President 
Eisenhower took on the deployment of 
an ABM system? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As to that, I say to 
my good friend, I just do not know. 

Mr. PERCY. Last year, I talked at 
length with Dr. Kistiakowsky, the former 
scientific and technical adviser to Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. As I recall, he told me 
at the time that he, as well as other past 
and since then appointed scientific and 
technical advisers to the President, had 
advised against the deployment of an 
ABM system. 

Does this concur with the understand- 
ing of the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is my under- 
standing. I believe that a majority of 
the scientific fraternity look with grave 
apprehension at the effectiveness of any 
overall anti-ballistic-missile defense con- 
cept. Especially among those scientists 
who think beyond just the scientific ap- 
proach, and recognize the growing cost 
problem, the tragic record of the failure 
of so many missile projects, turning into 
nothing more or less than waste, no doubt 
influenced their thinking. 

Mr. PERCY. I have given this matter 
a great deal of thought. It will be one 
of the most momentous decisions we will 
be making. I have come to some con- 
clusions which I should like to share 
with Senators. It might take me 3 or 4 
minutes to state them. If it is an appro- 
priate time to do so now, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would say that 
whenever the able Senator from Illinois 
has something to say, that is a profitable 
occasion for Members of this body and 
the audience. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator for that purpose. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. President, in considering the Mili- 
tary Construction Authorization Act, I 
think we must pay special attention to 
the request for funds to deploy the Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic-missile program in the 
coming fiscal year. I strongly support 
continued research and development in 
the anti-ballistic-missile field, so that 
the United States will have the capacity 
to deploy an adequate and effective ABM 
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system when and if circumstances re- 
quire such deployment. As I said in the 
Senate on April 18, 1968: 

I feel it is essential that we not permit 
our technological know-how to fall far be- 
hind that of another nation in significant 
‘weaponry. 


This said, one must then consider the 
desirability of starting on construction 
and deployment of the ABM system in 
fiscal year 1969. I do not choose to repeat 
the many arguments already advanced 
in favor of, and in opposition to, such 
construction and deployment in the next 
year. I know that Senators have studied 
the matter in detail, and that, therefore, 
this comment is unnecessary. I would, 
however, like to share briefly with them 
the conclusions I have reached. 

Senators will recall that the Sentinel 
ABM program was endorsed by the 
Johnson administration as the answer 
to a possible Chinese ICBM attack in the 
early 1970’s. At that time, Secretary 
McNamara stated that the system would 
not be effective against a sophisticated 
Soviet missile attack. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Warnke now states that 
the Chinese ICBM program is lagging, 
and Secretary Clifford states that the 
Sentinel system is actually expected to be 
somewhat effective against a possible So- 
viet attack. Yet it seems clear that the 
so-called “thin defense” of the Sentinel 
system could not be effective against a 
sophisticated Soviet missile attack. Sec- 
retary McNamara’s position on this ap- 
pears unassailable, for the limited na- 
ture of the Sentinel system would make 
it inadequate against a Soviet attack. 

In view of this new emphasis on a 
possible Soviet attack, it is clear that the 
Johnson administration foresees, but 
does not acknowledge, that the $5.5 bil- 
lion Sentinel system is only the first step 
toward a much bigger ABM program 
oriented against a presumed Soviet 
threat. Estimates of cost for a system 
which might truly be effective against a 
Soviet attack have been as high as $80 
billion. There is no assurance whatsoever 
that I know of, that that system could 
even be made effective with our present 
technology. 

Since embarking on a military pro- 
gram of such dimensions will seriously 
affect the capability of this country to 
meet its domestic needs and foreign 
commitments for a dozen years to come, 
I have concluded that it would be un- 
wise to make this monumental decision 
now. We have a lame-duck administra- 
tion. A decision affecting national policy 
for many years into the future should be 
made in the first year of the new ad- 
ministration which will be elected in 
November. Since China’s ICBM program 
has slowed down, I believe we can safely 
defer the decision until we have a new 
President and a new administration. 
Therefore, I support the Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri for yielding to me. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am impressed with the statement just 
made by the Senator from Illinois. Let 
me add it is interesting that he brought 
in the opinion of President Eisenhower 
on this matter. As an aside, President 
Eisenhower has had considerable experi- 
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ence in military matters. He was prob- 
ably the first to recommend heavy re- 
duction of our troops in Europe. 

Recently, an article which mentioned 
me was published in the newspapers. 
It stated that members of the State 
Department were lobbying Members of 
Congress in an effort to have the troop 
reduction matter dropped. The article 
stated that the chief lobbyist was our 
former American Ambassador to Ger- 
many. 

Mr. President, General Eisenhower 
did not spend much time in Bonn; rath- 
er most of it in Paris. But he was the 
first military head of SHAPE. I think it 
fair to say he knew and knows a little 
about military matters, perhaps as much 
as certain members of the State De- 
partment. In any case, I was glad that 
the majority leader, who told me he 
supported the Hart-Cooper amend- 
ment—but who, unfortunately, could 
not be in the Chamber at this time— 
made a talk earlier this week in defense 
of those of us who believe that addi- 
tional money can be saved the Ameri- 
can taxpayers—as we face the expendi- 
ture of these gigantic sums, at a time 
when the value of the dollar is a matter 
of concern—by reducing our troop 
strength in Europe. 

In due course, Mr. President, I shall 
answer the article written by my good 
friend Chalmers Roberts in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

I merely present this now as evidence 
that in other fields also people are be- 
ginning to realize that no country— 
not even this great country—can afford 
to spend annually over $80 billion for 
the military. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Washington, 
who would comment on remarks just 
made by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Percy]. 

Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate the will- 
ingness of my good friend from Missouri 
to yield to me at this point. I know that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
would want me to keep the record 
straight. I believe, as I listened care- 
fully to the statement, that he said Sec- 
retary of Defense Clifford had indicated 
the system would be effective against a 
Soviet attack. 

I think that the able Senator from Illi- 
nois will find that Secretary of Defense 
Clifford never said the Sentinel system 
could be effective against a full-scale So- 
viet missile attack. I have never made 
such a statement, and I do not know of 
anyone else who has. Therefore, I think 
that in all fairness, so that we can keen 
this dialog straight and try to define 
the issues, my good friend from Illinois 
would want the record to be clear on that 
point. 

Secretary Clifford, on June 18, 1968, 
sent a letter—which I read into the 
Recorp of Wednesday, June 19—to the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Senator RUSSELL, and he quoted 
in his letter a statement by Dr. Foster, 
who is the director of Defense Research 
and Engineering. This is what Dr. Fos- 
ter said, and what the Secretary quoted 
with approval: 
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The Sentinel missile defense system is 
designed to (a) prevent a successful missile 
attack from China through the late 1970’s 
(with the capability to continue to deny or 
at least substantially reduce damage from 
threats in later years); (b) limit damage 
from an accidental launch from any source; 
and (c) provide the option for increased de- 
fense of our Minuteman force, if necessary 
in the future. 

The ability to protect ourselves from unac- 
ceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
nically feasible. However, the Sentinel sys- 
tem will complicate any attack on the United 
States. 


In addition, the Secretary of Defense, 
in his press conference yesterday said: 

If the Soviets are developing an ABM 
system, and we know they are developing it, 
and we know that they are deploying it, I 
believe we are in a better posture to reach 
agreement with them on an ultimate step 
toward disarming if we also go about the 
deployment of a system. 

I think our negotiations over the past 
decades would incidate that this is the better 
position for us to be in if we hope to achieve 
some type of resolution of this problem with 
the Soviets. 


Then he went on to say: 


It is my view as I said, that this has a very 
real importance from the standpoint of a 
Chinese system. 

It is also my belief that it has a real 
significance from the standpoint of the 
Soviet Union, 

I believe that if they develop and deploy a 
workable ABM system and we do not do so, 
I believe that we are at a disadvantage and 
I think that, from my standpoint I am un- 
willing to accept that disadvantage. 

Let me say in conclusion that the deploy- 
ment of this system in my opinion is not 
only important, and I think yital from the 
standpoint of China and some other country, 
I think it also is important from the stand- 
point of the Soviet Union. 


I thought the Senator would want to 
have that statement. I know that in the 
discussions of this matter before the 
committees the Secretary of Defense has 
made it very clear. I do not know of any 
member of the committee, or of anyone 
in the Defense Department, who takes 
the position that the system would at 
this time, and at this stage of the art, 
be effective against a full-scale Soviet 
attack. It will, however, save lives. It 
complicates the Soviet problem. It has 
been estimated that it will save from 20 
million to 30 million American lives in 
the event of a Soviet attack. But it does 
not mean that we would not lose millions 
of lives. Without this system, it is esti- 
mated that 120 million American lives 
would be lost in a Soviet nuclear attack. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Illinois to reply 
to the comments. of the able Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate very much the clarification of the 
point by the Senator from Washington, 
who is very knowledgeable in this field. 
It would be a tragic mistake if anyone 
really felt that what we were doing was 
authorizing the construction of a system 
which would provide any kind of effec- 
tive protection against missile attac 

Mr. JACKSON. A full-scale missile at- 
tack from the Soviet Union. 
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Mr. PERCY. A missile attack from the 
Soviet Union. 

Mr. JACKSON. But there is agreement 
as to its effectiveness against an attack 
from the Chinese. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to yield for a general col- 
loquy, but other Senators appear ready 
to ask me questions. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me to complete my 
thought, if it is true that there has been 
a delay, and an acknowledged delay, in 
the construction of the Chinese system, 
and if it has been concluded that there is 
no effective defense against a Soviet sys- 
tem, then I cannot see, for the life of 
me, why we want to rush ahead with a 
system that, in my judgment, will not be 
effective and has not been proven. The 
comments of the Senator from Washing- 
ton in clarification of this point have 
further reinforced my own view that we 
should not go ahead with the construc- 
tion this year. 

Mr. President, I do believe that the 
American public has the impression that 
Secretary Clifford claimed the Sentinel 
system would have some effectiveness 
against a Soviet attack. For example, the 
Chicago Tribune of June 21, 1968, stated: 

In asking for retention of the funds for 
the ABM system, Clifford said that not only 
would it protect the United States against 
the unsophisticated kind of attack that can 
be expected from Red China, but that it 
would also give some measure of protection 
to American land-based missile sites against 
a more sophisticated Russian attack. 


The New York Times of June 20, 1968, 
reported as follows: 

The Defense Department rationale for 
building the antiballistic missile system also 
seemed to be shifting away from Communist 
China toward the Soviet Union. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think, with all due 
respect, that the Senator misses the 
central point. If we defer approval of the 
program for a year, it does not mean we 
defer the system a year; in fact, we 
defer it for 2 years. When we have a 
slippage of the first year, affecting de- 
ployment of the first battery, it affects 
the whole system. So it does not follow 
that a slippage of 1 year means that 
the program slips only a year. We would 
lose some 2 years in the availability of 
an operating system which would give 
full coverage to the United States. 

When we talk about the Soviet’s threat, 
I want to mention that this system does 
include a capability of providing pro- 
tection against an attack on the Min- 
uteman system. We have the Spartan, 
which is an area defense system. Then 
there is the Sprint, which is a point 
defense and can be used in defense of 
the Minuteman sites. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate this colloquy. It has added a 
great deal to the knowledge of the Sen- 
ate on this matter. All I can say is, as 
we talk about slippages, that for nearly 
30 years my primary interest has been 
preservation of the security of the United 
States. The biggest slippages have been 
in approving weapons, especially missile 
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weapons, that later proved to be obsoles- 
cent or just would not work. That has 
been the big slippage, especially when 
we correlate that with the fact we have 
this now serious financial problem in 
our country. 

If this military budget continues to 
grow and grow, where are we going to 
get the money to educate our children? 
Where are we going to get the money to 
handle the problems of our cities? Where 
are we going to get the money to more 
properly control water pollution and air 
pollution? 

We passed a bill this very morning 
which stipulates that we cut $6 billion 
out of this budget. Everybody asks, 
“Where are you going to cut to arrive 
at the $6 billion?” 

After thorough study, I say to you we 
can cut this $615 million out of the 
budget without affecting the security of 
the United States. 

A small slippage involved is based on 
the estimate of what the Chinese have 
done in a year; but the big slippage is 
the fact that, any time anybody comes up 
and says “this is for defense, we put it 
through.” 

This year the Defense Department is 
asking the gigantic sum of $8 billion for 
research and development. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed an observation on the Pentagon 
research and development program re- 
cent years by a friend of the Senator 
from Washington and mine, Mr. W. J. 
MeNeil, who for 12 years was Comp- 
troller of the Defense Department. 

In an interview given for Armed 
Forces management, Mr. McNeil stated, 
in questioning research and develop- 
ment expenditures: 

I don’t think the Pentagon is getting much 
for its money these days in R&D. With our 
$35-40 billion (total Defense budget) we 
got a lot more new programs started. Some 
ended up outmoded; others turned out to 
be awfully good weapons, What have we got- 
ten in the last seven years that’s been new 
or a drastic improvement of existing 
weapons? If we had operated in 1955 under 
today's theory of not proceeding until all 
elements are well within the state of the art, 
for instance, we'd never have developed 
Polaris. 


Mr. President, I yield to the able Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator from Missouri, I had a couple of 
questions I wanted to ask him to help 
clarify my own thinking. Originally I was 
inclined to support the thin ABM. Sec- 
retary McNamara came up and talked to 
a group of so-called liberal Representa- 
tives and Senators in defense of the 
merits of the system because of the 
threat from the Chinese. That was the 
argument that was used. As I under- 
stand now, the thrust of the argument 
of the proponents for the thin ABM is 
that it would be useful, not against the 
Chinese, but as a first step against the 
Soviets. Is that correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is the posi- 
tion today, as I understand. It was not 
the position a few months ago. 

Mr. PELL. That is a change in the po- 
sition of our administration. That would 
be correct, too, because, as I understand 
it, from the viewpoint of China, when we 
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look at a globe, it would be difficult to 
launch missiles without their flying over 
the Soviet Union. Moreover, I under- 
stand there are probably cheaper meth- 
ods available to China of hurting the 
United States than by building an ICBM 
system. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. When it comes to 
the geography of China and Russia, I 
am sure the able Senator is more con- 
versant than I. Because of his capacity 
for study, and his membership on the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I am con- 
fident he is correct; but I would not want 
to corroborate without checking. 

Mr. PELL. I had better test it on a 
globe of the world via the Great Circle 
route. 

In connection with this general dis- 
cussion, as I understand it, from a first 
strike viewpoint, the Soviet Union and 
the United States each have the power 
to inflict great damage and great mor- 
tality on the other, but our power in this 
respect is on the order of, would the 
Senator from Missouri estimate, two or 
three times that of the Soviet Union? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, we have more 
capacity in the way of megatonnage than 
does the Soviet Union; and we have even 
more capacity in the way of actual mis- 
siles. The figures are classified, but if the 
Senator has in the back of his mind the 
theory of overkill, I would say that I do 
believe in the logic of that theory. 

I would think it is far more important 
to place our money on increasing the 
PSI of our missile bases than it is to em- 
bark on another one of these theoretical, 
extravagant, and unproven missile de- 
velopments to defend against a Chinese 
threat. 

Mr. PELL. But from the viewpoint of 
parity, we are certainly better than equal 
to the Soviet Union in first strike offen- 
sive capacity; would that not be correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe that true. 

Mr. PELL. From a defensive viewpoint, 
is there not substantial equality of pres- 
ent defensive position between the So- 
viet Union and the United States? With- 
out going into anything of a classified 
nature, are we not at about parity as of 
now? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. About parity on 
what? 

Mr. PELL. From the viewpoint of de- 
fensive capability. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think we are 
skirting close to classified information, 
but would say that the United States to- 
day is capable of destroying any coun- 
try that attacks it. Also the Soviet Union 
is capable of, in effect, destroying any 
country that attacks the Soviet Union. I 
would rather leave this matter right 
there, than get too deeply into any 
classification situation. 

As the Senator knows, one of my re- 
grets about the unfortunate venture into 
Vietnam is that it has prevented us from 
attaining a better relationship with the 
Soviet Union. In itself that better rela- 
tionship would save tens of billions of 
dollars that could be devoted to a more 
worthy cause than war. 

Certainly the Red Chinese are today, 
with their many-thousand-mile joint 
border, at least as much a threat to the 
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Soviet Union as they are to the United 
States. 

Mr. PELL. Reading from the newspa- 
per statement of the Secretary of De- 
fense in today’s Washington Post, on 
page A-18, he says: 

We know the Soviets are developing 
an ABM system, and we know they are de- 
ploying it. 


This would indicate that they are pres- 
ently deploying in the Soviet Union an 
ABM system; would that be a correct 
statement? My understanding has been 
that the only Soviet true ABM system 
is the one that has been deployed about 
Moscow. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Well, “you pay 
your money and you take your choice.” 
The former Secretary of Defense took 
exactly the opposite position, because he 
said: 

Construction of an ABM system could 
hinder United States-Soviet talks with re- 
spect to possible strategic arms limitations. 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to my friend from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
speak later on other phases of his speech, 
but I should like to comment to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island on the issue he 
raised in his question to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

It has been said repeatedly in speeches 
during the last week, by those who sup- 
port the ABM system, that the Soviet 
Union is building an ABM system, with- 
out explaining what kind of a system 
it is, or its effectiveness. 

The Senator from Rhode Island talked 
with me earlier today; and quoting the 
statement made by the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Clifford, said, This disturbs 
me. The Soviets are building an ABM 
system.” It disturbs all of us. 

I said, “I think it would be wise to 
inquire of members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, who have access to all 
the classified information as to what 
kind of a system it is.” 

I wish to quote the testimony of Secre- 
tary McNamara before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, which is not classified 
I do not think it is classified, because I 
secured this book from the Committee 
on Armed Services. I ask the Senator 
from Missouri whether this is classified. 
It is a statement by Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara on the fis- 
cal year 1969-73 defense program. 
oa SYMINGTON. No, that is not clas- 

Mr. COOPER. I did not think it was. 
I placed a large part of his testimony 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD last 
Wednesday. 

This is what he said about the anti- 
ballistic-missile defense of the Soviet 
Union: 

Last year I noted that in addition to the 
GALOSH system around Moscow, the Soviets 
were deploying another type of defensive 
system elsewhere in the Soviet Union, I cau- 
tioned, however that the weight of the evi- 
dence at the time suggested that this sys- 
tem was not intended primarily for antibal- 
listic missile defense. Now, I can tell you that 
the majority of our intelligence community 
no longer believes that this so-called Tal- 
linn” system (which is being deployed across 
the northwestern approaches to the Soviet 
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Union and in several other places) has any 
significant ABM capability, This system is 
apparently designed for use within the at- 
mosphere, most likely against an aero-dy- 
namic rather than a ballistic missile threat. 

Although construction of the Galosh ABM 
system around Moscow is proceeding at a 
moderate pace, no effort has been made dur- 
ing the last year to e that system or 
extend it to other cities, It is the consensus of 
the intelligence community that this system 
could provide a limited defense of the Mos- 
cow area but that it could be seriously de- 
graded by sophisticated penetration aids. 
Nevertheless, knowing what we do about past 
Soviet predilections for defensive systems, we 
must, for the time being, plan our forces on 
the assumption that they will have deployed 
some sort of an ABM system around their 
major cities by the early 1970s. 


I noted the other day—and I am sorry 
that he is not present—that the Senator 
from Colorado said in his speech that 
the ABM system was being extended 
throughout the Soviet Union. I can only 
say that Secretary McNamara said that 
according to the consensus of the intelli- 
gence community they were not. I 
wanted to bring that point out. 

Mr. PELL, I think the Senator from 
Kentucky has brought out more clearly 
the point we were trying to make 
earlier in connection with the quotation 
from Secretary Clifford. He must have 
been referring there, not to deploying it 
throughout the Soviet Union, but in some 
specific area. 

Mr. COOPER. May I make one further 
comment? 

The Senator from Washington quoted 
from a letter of the Secretary of Defense 
certain statements made by the Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering, 
Mr. John Foster. Reading the second 
paragraph and third paragraph together, 
it would seem to me that Dr. Foster 
really questions the effectiveness of the 
proposed ABM system. This is what Mr. 
Foster is quoted as saying: 

The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
nically feasible. However the Sentinel system 
will complicate any attack on the United 
States. 

We will continue an intensive R&D pro- 
gram in an attempt to provide increasingly 
effective means to limit damage from both 


the advancing Chinese and the Soviet missile 
threats. 


I would say that the amendment I 
have proposed with the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] would not lessen 
the security of our country. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
classified presentation by Secretary Mc- 
Namara to the Senate Armed Services 
Committee was 280 pages long, counting 
the exhibits, and the unclassified por- 
tion, as I remember it, was 246 pages. 

I read every word of both the classified 
and unclassified and had printed in the 
Record 304 questions asked with respect 
to this testimony. 

My position today is based on as care- 
ful a study as I could make of the Sec- 
retary's presentation, and also that of 
baer people involved and qualified in the 

eld. 

Mr. President, I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a very 
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powerful and compelling argument has 
been made by the Senator from Missouri. 
What he has said carries great weight 
and authority for many reasons. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri has 
served on the Armed Services Committee 
since 1953. Also, as we know, he was the 
first Secretary of the Air Force. I doubt 
if any Member of the Senate has greater 
interest or firsthand knowledge than 
has the Senator from Missouri of the 
defense position of the United States. 

We know the Senator as one who has 
been always concerned about our na- 
tional security. We remember his great 
fight for a continued and strengthened 
Air Force. The Senator has been a leader 
in the continuing struggle to protect the 
security of our country and people. The 
Senator spoke of the assured destruc- 
tion capability of the United States. 

Secretary McNamara emphasizes that 
capability again and again in testimony. 
Every President has said that the United 
States possesses and will maintain this 
destruction capability and that it is the 
true deterrent. 

Does the Senator, with his experience 
and knowledge, having had the oppor- 
tunity to read the classified material 
that has been presented before the com- 
mittee, have any doubt that the United 
States possesses today the assured de- 
struction capability—that is—to destroy 
substantially the Soviet Union or any 
other attacking country, even if the 
United States were a victim of the first 
strike? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. None whatever. 

Mr. COOPER. If there is, in fact, a 
limited ABM system around Moscow— 
one which has not been completed, but 
one which is being constructed—and if 
there is a so-called Tallinn system and 
an obsolete system at Leningrad, would 
the assured destruction capability of the 
United States be limited by these sys- 
tems? Could the United States, even 
though it was a victim of the first strike, 
still substantially destroy the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, we 
are skirting classified information. But 
I say to the able Senator from Kentucky 
that I know of no possible way any 
country in the world could attack the 
United States without being destroyed 
today, tomorrow, and for many years to 
come. 

What worries me is that, following the 
principles of Lenin, we are now getting 
ourselves into a position where we could 
in effect, be seriously crippling if not 
destroying ourselves internally through 
the destruction of our financial position, 
the integrity of the dollar. 

The other day I received information 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign Affairs 
pointing out that the debt of the United 
States today is now $43,819 million more 
than the debts of all the other countries 
of the world combined. 

Our problem here today is related in 
a way to the problem of a family that 
must decide on whether it wants to send 
the children to college or spend the mon- 
ey in question for a vacation. 

Our funds are becoming increasingly 
limited; therefore decisions must be 
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made as to what we are going to do 
with our resources. 

I see no basic difference, in the long 
run, between the problems of a family 
and the problems of a government. 

We have placed approximately $171 
billion around the world to help other 
countries. And today we are spending 
more than $80 billion on our military 
so as to protect these other countries of 
the free world. 

Perhaps my greatest reason for sup- 
porting this amendment would be not 
only my technical suspicion about the 
system, but also the great and growing 
cost 


In this country today we have more 
than $1 trillion in life insurance. All 
business and Government employees are 
interested in their retirement plans. 

Unions in the United States are urg- 
ing their members to take pension plans. 
Finally, and at least as important, we 
have social security itself, with such 
corollaries as medicare and medicaid. 

Only a few months ago the last bas- 
tion ahead of the defense of the dollar 
itself—the British pound was devalued, 
as my friend, the able chairman of the 
Finance Committee, the Senator from 
Louisiana knows only too well. 

How many people realize today that 
the value of the franc is considerably 
less than one-half of 1 percent of what 
it was well after World War I? 

Then, a few weeks ago we had a dollar 
crisis. We know that the special draw- 
ing rights development is only a pallia- 
tive, not a cure. 

Now the man who has been hurting 
the value of our dollar most, General de 
Gaulle, suddenly finds that, having lost 
his contact with his people, the franc 
is in deep trouble. If the franc goes down, 
based on the International Monetary 
Fund that can only mean a further at- 
tack on the dollar. 

Nevertheless Mr. President, let me em- 
phasize that I would be the last one to 
object to this thin ABM system to pro- 
tect against the Chinese if I felt it was 
necessary for the security of my chil- 
dren and their children. But I do not so 
believe, and inasmuch as we must now 
find $6 billion, under a law passed by 
the Senate this morning, the most logi- 
cal place to start would seem to be by 
postponing this questionable system. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
may I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, for whom I have the 
highest regard—and he is very expert in 
the field in which he is speaking—that 
I am very much in a quandary as to how 
I should vote on this matter. Having 
once served on the Committee on Armed 
Services 
i 2 SYMINGTON. And very ably, may 

d. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

I find myself thinking that those of 
us who are not on the committee almost 
have to rely on committee members to 
Telay the information to us, and we 
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must rely upon someone in an attempt 
e ee 


F 
Senate, he made some very eloquent 
speeches about the fact that some of the 
economies of the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration were poorly taken; that if you are 
just saving money and not defending 
what you have, it is not a good idea. 

I understand that the Senator is of 
the opinion that this system is not ade- 
quately developed to the point at which 
it would do the job. As I understand the 
Senator’s argument, it is that if we go 
forward with the system, we will be 
going forward with something that will 
not provide an adequate defense because 
it — not adequately developed at this 
point. 

Is that the Senator's argument? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
right. In the early fifties, our problem 
was primarily a physical one, and we 
would appear to have largely solved that. 
In 1949, this Nation had $24.6 billion of 
gold, and owed abroad $7 billion. Today, 
it has $10.8 billion in gold and owes 
abroad $34 billion liabilities redeemable 
in gold. 

So I believe it fair to say there has 
been a shift from physical problems in 
the early fifties to financial problems in 
the late sixties. 

The Senator from Louisiana and I 
have worked together on many matters 
of defense, including a famous case in- 
cident to the Marines, If I felt this sys- 
tem would honestly contribute as a major 
component to the security of the United 
States, he knows I would be for it. But 
I have studied the matter, with my own 
small but able staff, and say, in all hon- 
estly, I do not believe that is true. 

We must save some money or, as a 
nation, we ultimately will go broke, just 
as a family goes broke when finally its 
unpaid loans are called. 

A little saving in the military field, as 
the Senator knows better than I, is more 
than a major saving in any other field of 
our Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This antibal- 
listic missile system would be enormously 
expensive if we got into it. Does the Sen- 
ator feel that sooner or later we will have 
to get into this type of defense rather 
than leave ourselves totally defenseless 
against ballistic missiles? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a good 
question. The entire thrust of recent 
years in the Defense Department has 
been, in effect, that the best defense was 
a superb offense. 

In other words, that the maginot line 
concept would not work. 

When this matter was first presented, 
there was no interest in it, or desire for 
it, on the part of the people that were 
running the Defense Department. 

Under all the circumstances, it still 
does not seem the right course to me. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Unless a na- 
tion has a foolproof system to defend it- 
self against those weapons, it would be 
almost insanity to attack a major power 
with atomic weapons, unless one were in 
a position to completely knock them out 
and destroy their ability to retaliate. 
While any nation—the Soviet Union, this 
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Nation, or any other power that acquired 
large numbers of atomic weapons, as 
these countries do—could inflict fantastic 
and almost inconceivable damage upon 
an adversary, if they had to recognize the 
fact that the adversary would inflict even 
a quarter of that damage in return, the 
answer would be no, that it would not be 
worth it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 

rect. 
I was in London during their worst 
raid, Saturday night, May 10, 1941. My 
office was in the Air Ministry, and when 
I came to work on Monday morning, 
everybody was happy. I could not under- 
stand it, and asked why. 

People said, We got 5 percent. Once 
we get 5 percent, we all agree they can't 
continue these raids because of attrition.” 

It is interesting that there never was a 
mass bomber attack against Great Bri- 
tain after that, until the buzz bombs 
came along. There were a lot of indi- 
vidual raids, but not an organized 
raid. So they were right in that extrap- 
olation. 

If I follow the Senator’s point, today, 
if we knocked down 95 percent of an 
attack, and 5 percent got through, our 
world would turn into dust. That is the 
vast difference between conditions— 
dangers—in this nuclear age, and those 
at the time of World War II. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. People should 
keep in mind the enormous damage that 
could be done by a large atomic bomb 
dropped upon a major city. 

The Senator so well knows this be- 
cause he has studied this matter and has 
evaluated the studies and tests made. 

A single atomic explosion on one of our 
two or three largest cities would probably 
kill several times as many people as 
were killed in all of the wars in which 
the United States has ever fought. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. A large hydrogen 
bomb would just about wipe out one of 
our large cities. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, coauthor of the amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I interrupt 
only to thank the Senator for speaking 
today as he has. Here is a man who has 
been devoted to this matter for years 
and who brings to the subject a back- 
ground that I think is unequaled in our 
body, a brilliant mind and a devotion 
to the defense of this country as is ex- 
ceeded by none. 

Mr. President, opponents of the 
pending amendment (No. 854) have 
contended that the Sentinel system 
could save American lives in the event 
of a nuclear attack or accident. In reply 
to that contention, I wish to emphasize 
particularly that the pending amend- 
ment does not preclude deployment of a 
lifesaving missile defense system if and 
when we have developed an effective one. 
Surely, a year’s postponement—which we 
can afford—of a system which we have 
repeatedly put off for so many years be- 
cause of its doubtful effectiveness would 
simply give us more time to develop a 
really effective system, if that is possible, 
instead of rushing ahead to install one 
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which would likely be obsolete long be- 
fore China has developed an interconti- 
nental ballistic missile capability against 


us. 

Indeed, it appears that opponents of 
the amendment recognize the logic of 
postponing deployment of a system 
against a Chinese missile capability 
which does not now exist and which the 
Department of Defense finds now to be 
more than a year delayed beyond the 
projected timetable upon which, in the 
fall of 1967, was based the decision to 
commence deployment of Sentinel. In- 
stead of urging Sentinel deployment 
against Chinese nuclear power in the 
1970’s opponents of the pending amend- 
ment now apparently contend that we 
need a “thin” defense deployment against 
a Soviet nuclear capability. They suggest 
that there are two or three ABM sys- 
tems now deployed by the Soviets, and 
that we should therefore commence de- 
ploying a system of our own. But the 
argument that Sentinel deployment im- 
proves our situation as against Soviet 
capability is wrong for three separate 
and conclusive reasons: First, the So- 
viets do not have deployed any signifi- 
cant or effective ABM systems; second, 
even if they did deploy such a system, 
our response should be to enhance our 
offensive deterrent capability rather 
than to ape their defense efforts; and, 
third, if a missile defense system can 
ever save lives it is certain that the 
“thin” defense Sentinel system would 
quickly and cheaply be overcome by im- 
mediate increase in Soviet ICBM forces. 

First of all, it is clear that the Soviets 
have not deployed and are not deploy- 
ing any ABM system which can protect 
their country against missile attack. 
Based on the most recent testimony of 
Secretary McNamara and others, it is 
now clear that the Soviet Union’s ABM 
deployment consists of only a small 
and essentially ineffective deployment 
around the city of Moscow, using the 
so-called Galosh missile. Two other sys- 
tems have been described as having 
ABM capabilities: one, deployed at the 
city of Leningrad in the early 1960's, was 
apparently abandoned when the U.S. S. R. 
considered it ineffective against the 
missile threats then in being; the other 
defensive deployment, called the Tallinn 
system after the city of Tallinn where 
one of the sites was first identified, was 
for a time considered to have a possible 
ABM capability. By February of this 
year, however, it was apparent that the 
Tallinn system does not now have, nor 
did it ever have, an antiballistic missile 
capability, and the Secretary of Defense 
made this point clearly before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. 

But suppose, Mr. President, that the 
Soviets were actually to install a gen- 
eral missile defense system like our pro- 
posed Sentinel system. Even then, it 
seems quite clear that the proper re- 
sponse by us would be in the area of the 
strategic offensive nuclear forces which 
such a Soviet defense screen might affect 
to some extent. For if the Soviets should 
deploy a significant ABM defense it is 
our strategic deterrent power alone 
which would be affected by that move, 
and its enhancement alone would be a 
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rational response by us. Building a de- 
fensive system here simply would do 
nothing at all to answer or neutralize 
any Soviet defense system. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that any 
decision to build a missile defense sys- 
tem against Soviet nuclear striking 
power is related to the capacity of that 
Soviet offensive capability and not at all 
to any Soviet defense system whether 
that system be marginally effective or, 
what is much more likely, totally ineffec- 
tive. And when we come to the nub of 
the question, whether we can or should 
deploy Sentinel or any other existing 
ABM concept to save lives against Soviet 
attack, the answer remains the same 
answer which has convinced our eminent 
scientists, our Presidents Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, and Johnson, and our Secre- 
taries of Defense that any such attempt 
would be not only useless but dangerous. 
Unless we are ready to commit our entire 
population to a life underground, there 
is simply no missile defense which the 
Soviets cannot penetrate with their mas- 
sive nuclear force to annihilate our cities 
and our people. Even a handful of Soviet 
multimegaton warheads which would in- 
evitably penetrate even a 90-percent- 
effective missile defense system would do 
that unspeakable damage. Thus, at a cost 
of $50 billion or more which we could ill 
afford, an anti-Soviet missile defense 
system would not in any way change the 
balance of nuclear terror between our 
two nations. But any effort in that direc- 
tion would not merely be a tragic waste 
of our resources. The most likely effect 
of a massive missile defense deployment 
would actually be to imperil more Ameri- 
can lives than if we had never begun on 
the long and fearful road of a nuclear 
defense-offense race with the Soviets. 
For the Soviet Union would immediately 
have to double its strategic nuclear forces 
if we attempted a massive missile defense 
system just as we would have to do if 
they did so. The offense enhancement 
as Secretary McNamara has emphasized, 
is much faster and cheaper than an 
elaborate defense system which must 
have almost complete and immediate 
effectiveness against an untested and un- 
known striking force. And if the Soviets 
double their present overkill power in a 
response to a United States missile de- 
fense against them, and if the ultimate 
tragedy of nuclear war occurs between 
— many more American lives would be 

ost. 

Thus, Mr. President, it becomes utterly 
clear that the Sentinel system is useless 
and worse than useless against Soviet 
nuclear power. If the system has any 
marginal capability at all it is as Secre- 
tary McNamara emphasized last fall, a 
capability during a few short years in 
the 1970’s while the Chinese may have 
only a rudimentary ICBM force. And 
that most limited and doubtful function 
of Sentinel deployment does not require 
us to rush ahead now while our system 
is not fully tested, while more research 
would serve our security interests, and 
while the Chinese have slipped more 
than a year in a timetable which in any 
event would give them no significant 
ICBM capability against us for many 


years. 
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The question that confronts us is not 
an easy one. I hope that those who have 
not resolved their doubts will read care- 
fully the message the Senator from Mis- 
souri has given us. If I had had any 
doubts about the pending proposal, they 
would have been resolved as I listened 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri. He suggests again courses that 
Americans should follow prudently as we 
seek to insure our security and bring this 
world closer to peace. 

I wish to ask just one question. We now 
are told—although frankly I had not 
realized it until : few days ago—that, 
indeed, the Sentinel system does have its 
relationship to the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union cannot afford to disbelieve 
that statement, no matter what the back- 
ground may be against which it is voiced. 
If there is any wisdom in the Kremlin, 
is not the only intelligent response to the 
announcement that we are about to be- 
gin this system to increase on their part 
their offensive strength? Is not this the 
way the basic rulebook has it? If that is 
so, are we not again contributing to the 
spiral of an arms race that will bring us 
to disaster with its ultimate annihilation 
by use of arms or the collapse of our 
economy, which concerns both the Sen- 
ator and I? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I answer the Sen- 
ator with great respect. With respect to 
the reaction of the Soviet Union, I would 
say that both countries would be better 
off if we could reach some agreement on 
arms control. 

Let me thank the able Senator for his 
kind and undeserved remarks. 

I would now yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. JACKSON. If the Senator will 
yield to me briefly, I would just like to 
point out to my good friend from Michi- 
gan—and I have the greatest admiration 
for him as I do for the Senator from 
Missouri—that the Soviets were the first 
to develop an intercontinental ballistic 
missile; the Soviets were the first to de- 
velop an anti-ballistic-missile system, 
and the Soviets were the first to develop 
a fractional orbital bombardment sys- 
tem—FOBS. 

This idea that we are driving them on 
is sheer nonsense. They have been work- 
ing on the anti-ballistic-missile system 
for years. They deployed their first de- 
fense around Leningrad around 1962. 

Secretary McNamara had for over a 
year and a half—it was the premise of 
his statement—tried to reach an agree- 
ment to get talks underway in Moscow. 
I submit the way to get them to talk is 
through the maintenance of strong posi- 
tions and not to walk away from it. Let 
us not have a guilt complex that some- 
how we are driving the Soviets on. The 
Soviets act in their own interests; they 
are going about their business, not ours. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful to the Senator for his comments. I 
did read his speech in which he made 
that point. 

My concern is that we examine our 
consciences every day of the year and ask 
ourselves, “Who is driving whom?” I 
want to be very sure. This is not a guilt 
complex; this is a survival problem. 
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Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct 

that we are talking about the survival 
of this Nation and of millions of Ameri- 
cans. 
Mr. HART. We can forfeit our future 
both ways: by getting fat, dumb, and re- 
laxing, or by getting overwhelmingly 
tough, when we are talking about a sys- 
tem, the effectiveness of which is in very 
serious doubt, but the cost of which is 
pretty solid, against a foe, whether it is 
mainland China or the Soviet Union, 
which as I understand will cut its cloth 
to fit its desires. I acknowledge completely 
their self-interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “Nonproliferation and 
Beyond,” published in the Washington 
Post on June 14, 1968. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NONPROLIFERATION AND BEYOND 

Truly, it is amazing, it is wonderful, that 
92 nonnuclear nations indicate willingness 
to spurn nuclear arms of their own. A real 
sacrifice for some, a convenience for others, 
a gesture for still others, the treaty is for 
all a major contribution to world peace. In 
deciding to depend for their protection and 
peaceful nuclear capacity on the great 
powers, they have exercised courage as well 
as responsibility. Indeed, the surprise is not 
that there were heavy misgivings among 
many of the 92, and among all those who 
failed to endorse the nonproliferation treaty. 
The surprise is that in most cases the mis- 
givings were overcome. 

Every nation ought to accept the treaty. 
None which refuses will be regarded as a 
responsible world citizen. Even so, the treaty 
imposes restraint on non-signers, specifically, 
the sure knowledge of being declared out- 
laws if they acquire their own bombs. And in 
some cases the fact that a rival has signed 
will remove a powerful incentive to make 
one’s own bomb. 

In the years of the treaty’s gestation, few 
expected it would ever be born. Without the 
faith and work of those few, it would not 
have been, In Washington, the Arms Con- 
trol Agency and particularly its chief, Wil- 
liam Foster, have earned the country’s deep 
gratitude. We would hail, too, the appro- 
priate Russians if we know who they were. 

At the General Assembly, President John- 
son renewed his pledge to seek limits on 
the great powers’ strategic weapons. This 
reflected his proper understanding that, in 
return for securing the have-nots’ agree- 
ment on nonproliferation, the haves assume 
a clearcut obligation to curb their own arms. 
The President observed that avoidance of a 
further strategic-arms race depended on 
reaching “an agreement” with the Russians, 

Is this so? The Soviet position, well un- 
derstood as such within the Administration, 
is that Moscow will not approach such an 
agreement while the United States is at war 
with a Soviet ally. Until recently, this seemed 
to pose an insuperable hurdle, and the 
United States had reluctantly announced a 
decision to deploy the anti-China Sentinel 
missile defense, despite its fears that Senti- 
nel might lead both Moscow and Washington 
to put up ABM systems against each other. 

Now, however, the situation may have 
changed. New intelligence estimates of Chi- 
nese and Russian progress reportedly grant 
the United States more time to decide on 
Sentinel deployment. The President’s re- 
tirement frees him from the inhibition of 
a campaign “missile gap” charge. Budget 
pressures are tighter. A number of Senators, 
led by Mr. Cooper, believe it to be safe, wise 
and necessary to slow down on Sentinel 
and they will attempt to deny all but re- 
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search funds for it. It becomes possible to 
see, in the handling of Sentinel deployment, 
whether the United States is meeting the 
nonproliferation treaty’s test of good faith. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I think the Senator 
has put his hand on an important point. 
This system has not been proved out. I 
do believe there is much defense hard- 
ware we are not building we should be 
building units that have been proved out. 
Therefore, inasmuch as we are getting 
into a financial bind, and everybody 
knows that to be true, it is more im- 
portant to concentrate on what we know 
will work than on things we know, based 
on past experience, could well not work. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I wish to advance one 
point. 

I want to say that the Senator from 
Michigan made a very good point. I 
merely want to observe, as I said on Wed- 
nesday, that I favor two consonant 
courses of action: On the one hand, that 
we keep talking to the Soviets and work- 
ing with them where interests converge; 
but at the same time that we remain 
strong. 

The last point I wanted to make is 
this: If this ABM concept does not have 
any value, why is the Soviet Union 
spending billions of dollars of their re- 
sources on it? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not believe we 
should in any way overlook what the 
Soviet Union is doing in this field, or any 
other field; and have devoted the last 
25 years in effort to have a strong Ameri- 
ca so we can have a free America. Let us 
remember that money is needed to have 
a strong America in more than just the 
military field. 

Iam in agreement with what the Sen- 
ator said about maintaining strength not 
only equal but superior to the Soviet 
Union. 

I yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. I had asked the Senator to 
yield to me so that I might commend him 
for his words here this afternoon. I think 
what he has to say carries a most unique 
weight in the Senate on the matter of 
defense. 

There is one question I wish to ask 
the Senator. If I am interpeting correctly 
the case some have made for the anti- 
ballistic missile system, as I understand 
it, the original argument was that we 
needed a so-called thin system because 
of the danger from China in the 1970’s. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The original argu- 
ment was we did not need any system, 
because our offensive capacity was being 
developed to the point where we could 
smash any aggressor. Then, for some 
reason never clear to me, there was pro- 
posed a $30 billion defense against the 
Soviet Union and a $5 billion defense 
against a possible future threat from 
Red China; and the Chinese defense was 
chosen. For reasons I still do not under- 
stand, we decided against a defense 
against the Soviet Union, but did want a 
defense against a possible threat from 
8 So we saved $25 billion, just like 

at. 

When I asked as to whether this would 
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be a building block which would give us 
a defense against the Soviet Union, at 
first they said, Absolutely not.“ That 
was one of the reasons why I voted for 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky, which lost by 
only 31 to 28, as I remember it. 

Now, however, this has all been 
changed. Some say it is a building block 
against the Soviet Union. Let me present 
this thought to the Senator from South 
Dakota: Each year the demand for re- 
search and development in the Depart- 
ment of Defense increases to the point 
where now it amounts to $8 billion a 
year. That does not take in the demand 
for additional research and development 
in such agencies as Space. 

This money has been put up faithfully 
on the floor of the Senate, year after year. 
I now challenge the results. What has 
come out of these vast sums? Show what 
we have recently in the way of new ships. 
Show me what we have in the way of 
new submarines. Show what we have in 
the way of new planes, bombers, or fight- 
ers. Where is the hardware? 

True, we have had missile program 
after missile program. Then, they put 
them on the shelf, either because they 
are obsolete, or because they do not think 
they will be needed, or because they do 
not work. 

I challenge anyone to say we have had 
a proper return on our gigantic research 
and development in the military field. 
We are not getting our money's worth. 
That is one reason I felt I should take 
this position today. We have been getting 
a lot of gadgets and tricks and theories. 
But where is the modern hardware? You 
cannot fight with blueprints. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator from 
Missouri will yield further, I should like 
to pursue the matter of justification for 
this enormous expenditure. He has stated 
that those who are advocating it have 
based their case, in the first instance, on 
the need for a defense against China. 
Then this week we hear the case made 
that we need it as a partial defense, and 
as a first step toward an ultimate full 
defense, against the Soviet Union. 

But, at one point in the argument, we 
find the Secretary of Defense and the 
administration saying that if we could 
get some kind of agreement with the 
Soviet Union whereby they would not 
deploy their ABM system, then we would 
not deploy ours. What then happens to 
the argument that we need one against 
China? If we do need a defensive missile 
system against China, and if that is the 
“marginal” reason for the Sentinel, why 
would we make a deal with the Soviets 
not to build it? 

Can the Senator answer that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As usual, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is logical. His 
point is well taken. We seem to extrap- 
olate all these points for just one pur- 
pose, to pour more and more money into 
research and development. But what have 
we received for our money, the taxpayer’s 
money? 

Again, I think the Senator’s point is 
well taken; we do not fear the great 
danger from the Soviet Union, but we do 
fear the much smaller danger from Red 
China, 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
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rect. I have one more question. Is it not 
true that approximately 10 years ago 
we had essentially the same argument 
made for an ABM system which is being 
made today? President Eisenhower and 
Congress decided not to move ahead on 
the ABM system, on the ground that the 
system then being proposed would pos- 
sibly become obsolete before it could be 
constructed. That being the case, is there 
any more evidence in the Senator’s mind 
that by the time we get this system de- 
ployed, it would return sufficient divi- 
dends to the country in the form of an 
adequate defense to justify the expendi- 
ture? ’ 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think there is 
ample evidence, based on experience, 
that its cost could not be justified. 

During the early 1930’s, the French 
army was considered by far the finest 
army in Europe. Then the German army 
began to be built up, but the French 
did not worry too much because they sat 
behind what the world now knows as 
the maginot line. Any way we look at it, 
this idea has in it the concept of a 
maginot line, the idea that we can insure 
prevention from attacks. There was a 
time when, if we could knock down 5 per- 
cent of incoming enemy planes, we would 
have successful resistance. Today, if we 
knock down 95 percent, or even 98 per- 
cent, we still have a destroyed city. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri very much for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Missouri will yield one 
moment—I know he has been on his 
feet for a long time —I should like to 
read a paragraph from Dr. Foster's 
statement: 

The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
nically feasible. However the Sentinel sys- 
tem will complicate any attack on the 
United States. 


If it will not provide protection against 
the Soviet Union, why deploy a “bum” 
system, one which Dr. Foster says would 
not be technically feasible? 

Does the Senator see any point in 
spending whatever amount it would cost, 
$5.5 billion, to deploy a system which 
Dr. Foster says is not technically feasi- 
ble against any attack by the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would agree with 
the Senator from Kentucky, and I should 
like to put it back to him in this way: 
Why is it we are not asked to build a 
complete defense against the Soviet 
Union, while at the same time we are 
asked to build a defense against the non- 
existent threat, a defense everyone would 
be the first to admit is not a defense 
against the Soviet Union? We have not 
built the ships or planes we should have 
built, despite the record showing that we 
have put more money into the hands of 
the research and development people in 
the Pentagon than any one has ever done 
on any research and development pro- 
gram in world history. When the recent 
testimony before the Preparedness Sub- 
committee is presented to the American 
people these facts will become known. 

If we are going to spend this kind of 
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money—think of it, this year alone over 
$8 billion—then we should put out more 
we know will work, not a theoretical 
maginot line which everyone admits 
would not protect us against the one 
country that today could destroy us. 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator think 
there is any sense at all in the statement 
made, that this is a protection against 
a Chinese threat when this country, 
with all its missiles and warheads, could 
wipe China off the face of the earth? 
Does the Senator think there is much 
danger of the Chinese attacking us with 
their new missiles, as they develop them? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. None whatever, at 
least for many years. 

Mr. President, I appreciate deeply the 
superb contributions of the Senator from 
Kentucky to this debate. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do not 
expect to detain the Senate for a great 
deal of time. I do have some observations 
that I want to make based upon my ex- 
perience on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, not in any way testifying as an 
expert in any field, scientific or anything 
else, but just based on the hard, com- 
mon-sense experience I have had. I have 
seen this problem—and it is a problem— 
develop in most of its major steps. 

All of us appreciate—and I certainly 
do—the observations, the work, and the 
comments of the Senator from Missouri; 
but all these things get down to a matter 
of opinion. We are all influenced, to 
some degree, with respect to weapons 
systems and our leanings and inclina- 
tions, by what we think is most effective. 

If I may, I wish to call the Senator's 
attention to one thing about his com- 
plaint about too much money in the 
military bill for research. I know he is 
sincere about that. It is about $8 billion. 

Two years ago, when I was acting 
chairman of the authorization hearings 
for the Senator from Georgia, according 
to my best recollection, the amount at 
that time for research and development 
in the same general field. was about $7 
billion across the board. As acting chair- 
man of that committee, I proposed a re- 
duction in that amount. My best recol- 
lection is that it was 5 percent. The 
Senator from Missouri, in his wisdom 
and earnestness, very strenuously op- 
posed that suggestion, and he rallied the 
forces around the table. When we took 
the vote, the majority voted against my 
proposal, in favor of the full amount. He 
was just as honest and sincere then as 
he is now. 

So it is just a matter of opinion. The 
research programs are almost the same 
as they have been from year to year, 
except that the weapons vary. So the 
figures for research and development are 
matters that no one can define exactly. 
Certainly, it illustrates that here is an 
honest, sincere man who differs on those 
figures. 

I know of another illustration. We re- 
jected Mr. McNamara’s testimony in 
earlier years and put extra money in the 
authorization bill for the B-70. The Ap- 
propriations Committee appropriated 
the money. This was done 2 years in 
succession, If I remember, the Senator 
from Missouri did not oppose the 
addition. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. That is my best 
recollection. The same thing for the 
B-52. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, with respect 
to the B-70, many of the problems we 
have today are not problems we had at 
the time of the B-70. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Let me say to my 
friend from Mississippi that he has no 
greater admirer in this body. But first, 
what I believe in the past, as compared 
to what I believe today, are two different 
matters. 

For the record, I was for more research 
and development when I thought we 
were really getting something for it. I 
am against the scope of it now, much of 
my current thinking the result of the 
fine committee hearings held by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. Incidentally, there 
was no greater opponent of the B-70 
than I before it was dropped, after the 
Air Force voluntarily changed it into the 
RS-70. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. If 
he was not included in either one of 
those, on the question of continuing the 
B-52 and also pushing forward with the 
B-70—— 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The B-52 was all 
we had to build. There was nothing left. 
I thought we should have more of the 
one bomber we had left in production. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was in favor of the 
extra money for the B-52 and for the 
B-70. 

However, these are matters of opinion, 
and they vary from year to year, and 
the facts vary from year to year. 

As I said the other day in this Cham- 
ber, I had opposed the building of an 
_antiballistic missile either against the 
Soviet threat or the Red China threat. 
In 1963 we had a closed session here. The 
proposal to start deploying an ABM sys- 
tem came from the Senator from South 
Carolina. I opposed this because it was 
clear to me, as the facts were then, that 
we had not reached the point of de- 
ployment. 

The Senator and I sat together hearing 
testimony from Mr. McNamara. I chal- 
lenged Mr. McNamara on many things, 
but I was very impressed by his testi- 
mony on this very point as to whether or 
not we had reached the stage for deploy- 
ing the anti-ballistic-missile system. He 
had opposed it—and I thought correctly 
so—until last fall, when he made his first 
public announcement that he thought 
the time had come to move away from 
just the field of research and to get into 
the field of deployment to a degree. In 
other words, he pushed away from the 
shoreline and got into the waves some- 
what. 

Now we come to this year’s hearings. 
I checked to see if there was anything 
in Mr. McNamara’s testimony on the au- 
thorization bill beginning in January of 
this year. When he was testifying, I hap- 
pened to be acting chairman. Everything 
he said then, on cross-examination and 
otherwise, supported this authorization. 
I think he was just as honest then as he 
was earlier when he was testifying 
against it. 
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I do not believe anybody has lived any 
closer to the matter of the missile sys- 
tem—which I did not favor until last 
year some time—or that anybody has 
done any more work, any layman, at 
least, than Mr. McNamara. 

I will state another impressive thing 
about this matter which is not to be 
ignored. Here comes Mr. Clifford, with 
his fine legal and practical mind. For 
my humble part, I have been very im- 
pressed with the way he grasps things 
and gets his hand on a problem. He is 
not one to claim to know a great deal to 
start with, but one who wants to learn. 
He has been Secretary of Defense only 
three and a half months. We have a 
statement from him in the form of a let- 
ter to the chairman of the committee, 
stating, on his responsibility, what he 
thinks about it. It is not a disclosure of 
any secret. I can say that he said, in my 
presence, “At first I did not know much 
about it. I was not too impressed with 
it. But when you get into this thing and 
see its relative position and importance, 
the strength of its need starts growing.” 
That is what he concluded. 

I do not think there is any doubt that, 
if he had not concluded that way, he 
would not have supported that item in 
the budget. I say that with confidence, 
because I know of some things he has 
done on some other items in the budget 
when he was not convinced, and he 
frankly and openly said so, At least, he 
said it openly to us. I do not know 
whether there have been any public 
statements on the matter. 

So those things should be emphasized. 
Nobody knows the answer to this prob- 
lem. If we are going to wait here to get 
an antimissile system until there is a 
perfect one, we will be left out of the 
race far, far behind. 

A major part of all of this has to be 
taken on faith and on hope. I came here 
in 1947. In 1948 or 1949, one of the most 
knowledgeable men in Washington, with 
vast experience gained in World War II, 
said it would be 15 or 20 years before the 
Russians had perfected a nuclear 
weapon. 

Instead of its being 15 or 20 years, it 
was just 15 or 20 days thereafter that 
they made their first explosion. That did 
not reflect upon the man’s integrity, his 
honor, nor his capability. It just serves 
to show how badly we can be mistaken. 

Earlier I did not pay much attention 
to the Chinese nuclear potential. I sim- 
ply did not believe they had the capacity. 
But lo and behold, I have forgotten 
exactly how long ago it was, but a rela- 
tively short time later they came forth 
with a nuclear weapon, and now the 
undisputed testimony, as I understand 
it—and I do not suppose this is classi- 
fied—is that they have a weapon now 
with a delivery system effective within 
a radius of a thousand miles. 

Look at the map of Asia, and you can 
see. Talk about blackmailing or intimi- 
dating other nations, just look at the lit- 
tle nations that come within a thou- 
sand miles of the border of Red China. 

So Senators can see how fast they are 
going, and how far they have already 
gone. I am convinced that whatever we 
can do—and I do not know what is best; 
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I leave that to the witnesses, the scien- 
tists, the military men, the secretaries— 
but I am fully convinced that whatever 
bo can do, we had better go on and do 
t. 

It will cost money, as these other sys- 
tems cost, of course. If we find out later 
we do not have to have it, then we can 
effect any savings we can. But let us not 
take the chance now. Questions of sur- 
vival are involved. No one has the full 
answer. This is an uncertain and un- 
known science. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senator aware of the fact 
that one of the top men in the develop- 
ment of missiles for the Chinese Red 
regime is an extremely competent and 
able man who was once one of our top 
scientists? This man defected, lived and 
worked in California, and left this coun- 
try for China, taking with him all of his 
vast knowledge. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, This man’s 
knowledge included virtually all the top 
secret information known by this Gov- 
ernment at the time, including all the 
books he could haul away on a ship over 
there to China, to start their missile 
program, 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Most of what 
we knew was made available to Red 
China at that time, in addition to what- 
ever they could learn from the Russians. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
I found out a lot of those things after 
really getting into the subject. 

It seems to me as though it would be 
a foolish thing for the Chinese to attack 
us with this weapon. If we do not move, 
and give them 5 more free years, what 
would be their idea about attacking us? 
Not our idea, but what would be their 
idea about attacking us, knowing we had 
no system deployed? 

We may have one deployed that will 
not work, but they will not know it will 
not work. But if they know we do not 
have any, and meanwhile they have 
made tremendous advances—I do not 
want to cause the State Department any 
trouble, but I believe the Communist 
Chinese have reckless, determined lead- 
ers, far more so than the Soviet Union’s 
leaders are. Far more so. Anything that 
we can do, at this state of the art, I be- 
lieve we must risk the money and do it. 
I am not indifferent to what it will cost. 

I do not claim any credit for this. With 
the help of other members of the sub- 
committee—the Senator from Louisiana 
was the first chairman of Subcommittee 
on Military Construction and I was a 
member of it, and later became chair- 
man when he went to another commit- 
tee—we handled all the construction 
authorization for the Nike Ajax and the 
Nike Hercules, some of which latter sys- 
tem is still in use. I have in my possession 
a little memorandum from Mr. McNa- 
mara, referring to one of our actions be- 


fore he came to the Defense Department, 
in which he said, The committee saved 


this country $2 billion by challenging the 
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construction of additional antiaircraft 
missile installations.” 

The Senator from Missouri was a 
member of the committee and helped out 
in that effort, though I do not know 
whether he especially remembers that. 
But that was something that happened 
before Mr. McNamara got here, and 
something he approved of, and brought 
it up one day himself, and I asked him 
if he could make a calculation about it. 

So we are not just indifferent to 
money, and we are not indifferent in this 
matter, those of us who think that we 
ought to move forward. 

This is one time I advise every Sena- 
tor to resolve his doubt, if any he has, in 
favor of the proposal to go on with the 
deployment. 

If a Senator feels certain that there is 
no threat and no danger, and we need 
not move out in this deployment, he 
ought to vote in favor of taking it out of 
the bill and keeping it out as long as he 
can, But I am talking now to those Sen- 
ators who have not been through these 
hearings for years. This is not something 
you learn by reading one book, or look- 
ing at a single report. I think you have 
to spend years with a matter of this kind 
to get the feel of it, and then you may 
be mistaken. I do not say I am right, I 
say I believe I am right, and whatever 
doubt I have, I believe, must be decided 
in favor of action rather than inaction. 

I believe the new Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. Clifford, had that very thing 
in mind, that we have got to start a sys- 
tem. We have got to move out from the 
borderline, here, of just research, over 
and over, and we have got to get into 
the deployment field. 

Senators may ask, “Why did you not 
go against Russia?” We have developed 
a system that we think it highly prob- 
able would be effective against the less 
sophisticated or the unsophisticated 
system that Red China has, as I under- 
stand, or will have 5 years from now, I 
do not wish to make too much of an 
admission against our side, but I do not 
know of any evidence that we are yet to 
the point where we have a system of 
missile defense that is probably sophis- 
ticated enough to cope with the Rus- 
sians’ advanced system of missiles. We 
have to assume, and we almost know, 
that they are just about up to us with 
their type of missiles; but if they are not 
up, we have to assume that they will be, 
and a part of this picture, at least, is 
that this is a system that may not be 
sophisticated enough to match the Rus- 
sians’ effort. But I am satisfied of this: 
that through the trial and error of de- 
ploying this system, we will learn plenty. 
We will learn a great deal about a sys- 
tem designed to provide more complete 
protection against the Russians’ more 
sophisticated missiles. 

If I am wrong in that, I have been told 
something that was not true. I have been 
skeptical about this matter all the time. 
However, I never am willing to decide a 
doubt against the American people or 
against our security. I have always said 
that what doubts I have, I will decide in 
favor of the program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As the Sena- 
tor well knows, I am troubled about this 
matter. We cannot solve all these prob- 
lems on the drafting board or in the 
laboratory. 

We must find out more about this prob- 
lem. When we start with the missiles, I 
should think that as we build them, we 
will be testing them to see whether we 
can hit anything with them. It may be 
that when we first start with them, we 
may not be able to intercept a target. 
But at least the people in the field, the 
officers who are working with the guid- 
ance system and with the weapons, will 
be reporting as to whether they can hit 
anything with the weapons. And the 
weapons will be modified. 

We have had experience in our part 
of the country, and I am sure that the 
Senator knows of numerous cases, where 
we are modifying existing weapons and 
existing aircraft to make them more 
effective and, and to make them faster 
and better weapons. Changes are being 
made that will enable them to do things 
that we had not planned on their doing. 

I would assume that we will continue 
to work with these weapons to find out 
whether we can improve them. 

Many times people working in the field 
will be able to come forward with some 
very good suggestions as to the ways in 
which these weapons can be improved. 
These will be answers that we cannot 
obtain from looking at a drafting board. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator is so correct. That is the way 
progress is made and has been made— 
after a certain point has been reached. 
I believe that we are up to that point 
now. 

I cannot say with certainty that we 
ought not to proceed. All of the wit- 
nesses that testified under their respon- 
sibility, after having made investiga- 
tions—the scientists, Dr. Foster, both 
the immediate past and the present 
Secretary of Defense, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—testified about the need 
and the possibilities. They all say that 
the time has come for us to move. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one thing that does appeal to me 
about the Senator’s argument is that 
since the Soviet Union is in the field now, 
working diligently to perfect an antibal- 
listic missile, and since they are doing it 
in the fleld and testing it day by day to 
see whether they can improve upon it, 
if we wait and let those people get so 
proficient that they can defend them- 
selves against our missiles, we will be at 
their mercy. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct. 
There will not be any more negotiations 
then. We will be at their mercy. 

I am impressed with our great striking 
power and destruction capabilities. We 
have done this on a large volume basis. 
There is no doubt about it with respect 
to the Minuteman and the Polaris. 

Neither is there any doubt about our 
destruction capabilities. I do not think 
there is any doubt—provided our missiles 
work. I do not know anyone that guar- 
antees that they will work—the launch- 
ing system or the other parts. I hope that 
they will. 
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We have done a lot of experimentation. 
NASA has done a lot of experimentation. 
Sometimes the missiles do not go up. No- 
body can guarantee any certain and com- 
plete protection in this missile field—of- 
fensive or defensive. 

I do not believe that they ever will 
guarantee it. I do not believe that we will 
ever have a system that will be a com- 
plete anti-missile-missile system. I do not 
believe that we could make it complete. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief observation 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think in our effort to 
try to decide on the offensive missile role 
and the antiballistic missile role, we get 
involved in a lot of detail that is not 
relevant to the central issue. 

What are we trying to do? 

It seems to me that we are trying to 
prevent on this planet a thermonuclear 
catastrophe. This raises the obvious 
point: What is a deterrent? We keep 
talking around this issue. It seems to me 
that a deterrent is a combination of 
forces in being, plus a state of mind 
about those forces, plus will. 

Having said that, it seems to me to be 
so important that we understand the 
very important role of the adversary’s 
state of mind. If the Soviet Union obtains 
parity or superiority in ICBM’s—and 
they are moving fast—and if they de- 
velop an ABM system that they think 
will be effective after they have struck 
the first blow against the United States 
and believe they can absorb an accept- 
able number of missiles from the United 
States in retaliation, then we have a 
very unstable situation in our world. It 
will present a situation that can be a 
threat to the very survival of life on this 
planet. 

The key factor here is what the ad- 
versary believes. If the Soviets believe 
that their ABM system will work and 
we do not have one, and if our allies be- 
lieve that Soviet ABM systems will work 
and we do not have one—our forces 
would no longer be a reliable deterrent. 
I go a step further, and this is impor- 
tant—if the United States should get in 
a hot diplomatic situation and an Amer- 
ican President were confronted with a 
situation in which our adversaries have 
parity in offensive weapons and have an 
ABM system and we do not, the Presi- 
dent might not make the move that he 
should make in the national security in- 
terest of the United States. 

This is what I think we are talking 
about when we talk about a deterrent. 
This is why it is so important that we 
not become confused over a lot of de- 
tails about hardware and what a given 
system will not do on a wartime basis. 

A thermonuclear war could well come, 
among other things, from a belief on the 
part of our adversaries that their ABM 
system works and that we do not have 
one, 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator has stated it well. He has stated it 
far better than I could have done. That 
was the third point I wanted to make 
here. 

Mr. JACKSON.I am sorry. 
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Mr. STENNIS. No. The Senator de- 
scribed the situation better than I could 
have done. 

Even though we have an effective sys- 
tem, so far as being an offensive system, 
if they have a defensive system and 
know that they have one and know that 
we do not have one, a war could be 
started within a few minutes. 

I am Scotch, and I am rather stingy. 
As much as I dislike to spend billions 
of dollars, I was driven to the belief that 
we had better start. We have researched 
enough on this matter. I say further that 
I believe it can be summed up in this 
way: There is in this bill now a start on 
the best and most advanced antimissile 
system we have, one that will be effec- 
tive against the threat that it is pri- 
marily directed to. That is the best one 
we have. It is not considered, as I under- 
stand it, sufficient as against a Soviet 
threat, 

It might be against the Chinese one. 
It may be a step in the right direction. I 
do not say that it is block on block, or 
anything like that, and I do not under- 
stand it that way. But it is a launching 
into the sea of deployment, and every 
other time we have usually had good re- 
sults—perhaps not every time. 

As the Senator from Missouri so wisely 
said, some of these systems did not suc- 
ceed—in airplanes, in submarines, and 
in the field of weapons. The research 
is lost so far as producing an effective 
weapon is concerned, but it is not alto- 
gether lost so far as knowledge is con- 
cerned. 

With regard to the matter of Mr. Mc- 
Namara’s testimony and the question 
about the systems, I refer to page 143 
of the hearings before the Committee on 
Armed Services, second session, on S. 
3293, the authorization bill which has 
been passed. This is a question by Sen- 
ator SMITH to Mr. McNamara, as con- 
tained in the cleared copy: 

Senator SMITH. Some critics of the Sentinel 
ABM system have commented that against 
the Soviet Union we are relying on our 
devastating retaliatory power to deter an at- 
tack on us, but that we are unwilling to rely 
on the same deterrent against a country 
with much less nuclear offensive power than 
the Soviet Union, Communist China. Would 
you give us your response to this comment 
or give us a statement on it? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes. Let me comment 
very quickly now and then, if necessary, ex- 
pand it for the record. 

Why can we deter the Soviets and be con- 
fident of it, and not deter the Red Chinese 
who have a lesser force than the Soviets? 
The answer is that the Soviets, in effect, have 
an invulnerable, or substantially invulner- 
able, force; whereas the Chinese in the mid- 
1970’s will have a vulnerable force. The re- 
action of a party with a small vulnerable 
force during a period of tension and crisis is 
likely to be quite different than the reaction 
of a party with a strong invulnerable force 
[deleted]. 


At this point there is a deletion. I do 
not know what it is, but the official rec- 
ord is available: 

This is what we would fear of the Chi- 
nese, that in a period of tension—and we 
have had some recently, and we are likely 
to have more in the years ahead—they, see- 
ing this huge U.S. force facing them and 
recognizing that they have but a small high- 
ly vulnerable force subject to complete de- 
struction if we were to use but a small part 
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of ours, might be tempted to launch a pre- 
emptive strike. 

The Soviets wouldn’t face that tempta- 
tion; because they know that their force 
is large and invulnerable enough, and there 
would be no need for them to launch a pre- 
emptive strike under those circumstances, 
knowing that were they to do so, they would 
be committing suicide in the process. 


That is Mr. McNamara’s reasoning, 
that is his idea, that is his logic on it. 
As I have said, it is worth something, 
because he lived so long with this prob- 
lem and had the courage to object to it, 
until he had belief that we had made 
the progress necessary to launch out be- 
yond the field merely of research and 
get into the fleld of deployment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am glad that the Senator has brought 
up the testimony of former Secretary 
McNamara, to which I referred in my 
talk, that very passage. 

Mr. STENNIS. I did not know that 
the Senator had quoted that passage. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The fact that I 
could not agree with his syllogistic de- 
velopment of the lack of rationality of 
the Chinese and the rationality of the 
Soviet Union, was one of the major fac- 
tors in getting me interested in pursu- 
ing this whole situation. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
I was not present when the Senator 
from Missouri read that testimony. I 
would have been content with simply 
commenting on it, rather than reading 
it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I re- 
ferred to it. It is with regret that I do 
not see eye to eye this afternoon with 
my beloved friend from Mississippi. Per- 
haps in all the years I have served in 
the Senate with him on committees, this 
is the first time we have had a major 
difference on such a matter. I fully 
respect his opinion, and honor him as a 
patriot and a great Senator. But I 
know he would want me to express my 
convictions, just as I would want him to 
express his own. 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly do. I thank 
the Senator for his remarks. 

I hasten to add that the Senator not 
only has the privilege of expressing his 
convictions, but also the duty to do so. 

I am glad that the Senator has ex- 
pressed his convictions about the matter. 
There is always strength in what he says, 
and I have not ignored his thinking on 
this matter over the years. But I am fully 
convinced now that we should move for- 
ward on this matter, for the reasons I 
have already given. 

Incidentally, some error has crept into 
the debate about a previous vote on 
this subject. The authorization was chal- 
lenged—in the authorization bill—and 
the amendment offered was to strike out 
the authorization for the money—not for 
this construction money but for the pro- 
curement part of the authorization. The 
amendment to strike it out was rejected 
by a vote of 41 to 17. It was said the 
other day that there was just a three- 
vote margin. I did not have the figures 
with me at that time. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON., On the Cooper 
amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am coming to the 
other amendment, 

The amendment to strike it out was 
rejected by a vote of 41 to 17. 

There was another amendment, and it 
was offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. It provided that the funds should 
not be spent until there was a certifica- 
tion by the Secretary of Defense that the 
system was practical and thai the cost 
was reasonable. I was here then. I argued 
against the amendment, solely on the 
ground that it would not be in the 
budget unless the Secretary of Defense 
thought it was practical, And no one 
could say what the cost was going to be, 
so almost any figure would have to be 
considered reasonable. I really did not 
oppose that amendment very strongly 
because, with all deference, I did not 
believe it went to the heart of the au- 
thorization. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who made a very vigorous argu- 
ment with respect to the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe there is a dif- 
ference in the amendment we have of- 
fered to this bill and the amendment 
which, as I recall, was offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from Wis- 
consin offered an amendment to strike 
out all the funds in that bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. The amendment we 
offer would not strike out all the funds. 
It would not strike out the research and 
development funds. 

I voted against the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, as I recall, and 
I believe many Senators voted against 
it because they were not willing to dis- 
continue research. I believe that was the 
difference. 

So I must disagree with the Senator 
from Mississippi that that was the im- 
portant vote. The amendment offered at 
that time was not drawn as aptly as it 
might have been, but its real purpose 
was to insure that there would be no 
deployment of the ABM during this year. 

It did lose by only three or four votes. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think it lost by three 
votes. 

Mr. COOPER. Three votes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his explanation. 

I considered the proposal to strike 
it out as the main amendment. That is 
the proposal I centered on. I consider 
this amendment as the major amend- 
ment now which would strike out the de- 
ployment of this anti-ballistic-missile 
system, and that is what my argument is 
directed against—the stopping of the de- 
ployment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask the 
Senator to please pardon my ignorance 
in this field. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I know the Senator is 
not ignorant in this field. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand it, what we are debating here is an 
item that has to do with constructing 
sites on which these missiles would be 
placed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we are to 
assume that perhaps the missiles would 
leave much to be desired when initially 
deployed, compared to what they will be 
if we are able to develop the very 
sophisticated weapons we hope to have, 
would we not still need these launching 
sites in any event? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is a good point. 
However, I cannot be certain we could 
use the same launching sites. 

All of the witnesses testified to this 
effect. Unless we get into building the 
launching sites now and have them ready 
by a certain time, if we take the money 
out now, this would delay the matter for 
not only 1 year but for 2 years be- 
cause they will have to stop other things 
and be confined to research in a more 
limited way than they would want to. It 
is somewhat like the moon being in a 
state of eclipse. One has to wait for it 
to come around again. In this case the 
delay would be 2 years instead of 1 year. 

I think there will be a difference when 
we perfect a system or get one that is 
workable against the Soviets. There 
would be many differences and it might 
require different construction. The loca- 
tion might be the same. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Are we not 
really going to have to build this power 
equipment and install what we have and 
work with it and see how it works? 

Mr, STENNIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. So we can get 
on with perfecting it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. When one 
really gets down to it, the very fine so- 
phisticated weapons we have today—and 
I am thinking of the weapons we use in 
the field of battle now such as our ships, 
service weapons, and various weapons 
systems—did not just get there all at one 
time. We built something and then we 
built something better, and then we built 
something even better, until eventually 
we have something that is extremely 
good. 

In the last analysis, are we not going 
to have to follow that pattern in this 
instance? We could not hope to start out 
with something we will eventually have 
10 years from now. 

Mr, STENNIS. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. They cannot keep on re- 
searching and researching until they 
come up with a complete product. We 
have pure research. That is the begin- 
ning; the development, which is what the 
Senator and I would call partly research 
and development; and then they go into 
deployment, as the military uses the 
term. That is when they go in and build 
the sites for the weapons. 

This is money for the sites and imple- 
mentation of the sites. The argument 
against it is that we are not that far 
along and that we should wait. The re- 
sponse is that if the money is taken out 
for 1 year, in effect the program is de- 
layed for 2 years. 
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Mr. President, I shall not retain the 
floor for more than a few more minutes 
because I know that other Senators wish 
to speak. However, I want to make crystal 
clear that any Senator not only has a 
right but a duty to come here and say 
what he thinks he should say, whether 
he is a member of the committee or not. 

I wish to say one further word about 
the best defense being a strong offense, 
I am a mighty strong adherent to that 
philosophy but there comes a time when 
that is not enough and we must go be- 
yond that. I think we are at that stage 
now in this antiballistic missile question. 
We cannot afford to wait longer. We have 
two potential threats against us. 

We cannot afford longer to depend en- 
tirely on offense. I have taken that posi- 
tion particularly in this field until now. 
I do not believe there is any such thing, 
as I said, as a complete defense. I wish I 
did, but I think we cannot neglect any 
angle with respect to our defense. I think 
the stronger we are the better we will be 
at the conference table. I think that is 
the psychology of the matter. I think 
that is also the Soviet psychology. I 
remember a quotation by Stalin. I never 
did like it or use it. At some conference 
when there was reference to the influence 
of the pope he asked, How many divi- 
sions does the pope have?” 

I do not think that can be eradicated 
from the mind. We have to negotiate at 
this time from a position of strength. I 
think they understand that and would 
not be aroused any more by the construc- 
tion of this system than they would be 
by our offensive system. 

Mr. President, there were pertinent 
matters involved in the hearings held this 
year on the authorization bill, S. 3293. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an excerpt 
from the hearings on 8. 3293, beginning 
on page 120, with the paragraph entitled 
“Capabilities of the Proposed Forces for 
Damage Limitation” when Secretary Mc- 
Namara was testifying, through page 122. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“D. CAPABILITIES OF THE PROPOSED FORCES FOR 
DAMAGE LIMITATION 

“There are two major issues this year in 
the Damage Limitation portion of the Stra- 
tegic Forces Program. The first concerns the 
deployment of an anti-ballistic missile de- 
fense and, the second, the future size and 
composition of the anti-bomber defense 
forces. 

“1. Anti-ballistic missile defense 

Last year I presented to you in considera- 
ble detail our analysis of the anti-ballistic 
missile defense issue. I described the three 
major purposes for which we might want to 
deploy an ABM system, the kinds of radars 
and missiles which would be involved, the 
technical uncertainties which still remained 
to be resolved, and the costs and benefits of 
some of the alternative deployments. With 
Aye to the three purposes, I concluded 


“(1) The deployment of an ABM defense 
for Minuteman might offer a partial substi- 
tute for the further expansion of our offen- 
sive forces in the event the Greater-Than- 
Expected Soviet threat began to emerge. 

“(2) The deployment of an austere ABM 
defense against a Red Chinese ICBM threat 
might offer a high degree of protection to the 
entire Nation, at least through the 1970s, 
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“(3) The development of an ABM defense 
for the protection of our cities against the 
kind of heavy, sophisticated missile attack 
the Soviets could launch in the 1970s would 
almost surely cause them to react by in- 
creasing the capabilities of their offensive 
forces, thus leaving us in essentially the same 
position we were before. 

“Further study of this issue during the 
last year has served to confirm these con- 
clusions. Since I have already touched on the 
first purpose in connection with the analysis 
of our “Assured Destruction” capabilities 
against the Greater-Than-Expected Soviet 
threat, I will limit my discussion at this point 
to the other two purposes. 

“a. Defense against the Red Chinese nuclear 
threat—As I noted earlier, there is mount- 
ing evidence that the Red Chinese are devot- 
ing very substantial resources to the de- 
velopment of both nuclear warheads and mis- 
sile delivery systems. Within a period of 39 
months, they detonated seven nuclear de- 
vices. The first, in October 1964, was an all 
U-235 fission test with a low yield; the sec- 
ond, in May 1965, was a similar test with a 
low-intermediate yield. In May 1966 they 
detonated their first device involving 
thermonuclear material. Then, in October 
1966, they tested their first missile-delivered 
device with a low yield fission warhead, thus 
demonstrating sufficient engineering skill to 
conduct a missile-warhead systems test. In 
December 1966, they detonated their second 
device involving thermonuclear material. In 
June 1967, they donated a device with a 
yield of a few megatons dropped from an air- 
plane. Finally, last December, they detonated 
another device, but this test was apparently 
a partial failure. 

“These seven nuclear tests, taken together 
with their continuing work on surface-to- 
surface missiles, lead us to believe that they 
are moving ahead with the development of an 
ICBM. Indeed, if their programs proceed at 
the present pace, they could have a modest 
force of ICBM’s by the mid-1970˙8. 

“In the light of this progress in nuclear 
weapons and missile delivery systems, it 
seemed both prudent and feasible to us last 
September to initiate the deployment of an 
austere Chinese-orlented ABM defense. We 
knew, from our continuing study of this sys- 
tem that it could be deployed at an invest- 
ment cost of about $5 billion, and could be 
highly effective against the kind of threat a 
Chinese force might pose in the 1970s. 

“As presently defined, the Sentinel ABM 
system (i.e., the system specifically designed 
against the Chinese threat) would consist of 
Perimeter Acquisition Radars (PARs), Missile 
Site Radars (MSRs), long range Spartan area 
defense missiles and, later, some Sprint local 
defense missiles for certain special purposes. 
The effectiveness of this deployment in reduc- 
ing U.S. fatalities from a Red Chinese attack 
in the 1970s is shown in the table on the 
following page. 


“U.S. FATALITIES FROM A CHINESE IST STRIKE, 1970's 


Number of Chinese 
ICBM’s 
* 25X 7. X 
US. fatalities (in millions, 
Without Sentinel . 1 Fa 7 11 15 
With Sentinel © © 1" 


á — than 1,000,000 U.S. dead with some probability of no 
eaths. 


“It is apparent from the foregoing table 
that the Sentinel system, facing a relative- 
ly “primitive attack, could probably hold US. 
fatalities below one million, Obviously, if 
and when the Chinese ICBM force grows, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, beyond the 
levels shown in the foregoing table, additions 
and improvements would probably have to 
be made in the Sentinel system. We believe, 
however, that for relatively modest addi- 
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tional outlays the system could be improved 
so as to limit the Chinese damage potential 
to low levels into the mid-1980s. The Sentinel 
system would also have a number of other 
advantages. It would provide an additional 
indication to the people of Asia that we 
intend to support them against nuclear 
blackmail from China, and thus help to 
convince the non-nuclear countries that 
acquisition of their own nuclear weapons is 
not required for their security. Furthermore. 
this initial deployment would serve as a 
foundation to which we could add a defense 
for our Minuteman force if that later be- 
comes desirable. Finally, it could protect our 
population against the improbable, but pos- 
sible, accidental launch of a few ICBMs by 
any one of the nuclear powers.” 

Secretary McNamara, I am going to skip 
over this rather hastily because I want to 
tell you that although the Joint Chiefs— I 
think I am stating this properly, But—have 
not basically changed their recommendation 
in support of such a system, they do not 
recommend any difference in our 1960 pro- 
gram from what is proposed. 

General WHEELER. That is correct, Mr. 
Chairman. The funds that are in the 1969 
program are ample to proceed with the 
Nike-X system which the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ultimately would like to see deployed 
in the United States. 

Secretary McNamara. Therefore I am not 
going to go into as extensive a discussion as 
perhaps would otherwise be desirable. 

“b. Deployment of Nike-X for defense of 
our cities against Soviet attack.—Nothing 
has occurred during the last year to change 
my conviction that the deployment of the 
NIKE-X system for the defense of our cities 
against a Soviet attack would, under pres- 
ent circumstances, be a futile waste of our 
resources. I believe it is clear from my earlier 
discussion of the trends in the nature of the 
threat, as evaluated by our intelligence com- 
munity, that the Soviets are determined 
to maintain a nuclear deterrent against the 
United States. If this is true, as I believe 
it is, any attempt on our part to reduce their 
“Assured Destruction” capability below what 
they might consider necessary to deter us 
would simply cause them to respond with an 
offsetting increase in their offensive forces, 
It is precisely this process of action and reac- 
tion upon which the arms race feeds, at 
great cost to both sides and benefit to 
neither. This point is illustrated in the table 
on the following page which is based on nu- 
clear strike capabilities as they might be 
viewed by the potential adversaries.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, from 
the same hearings I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an excerpt beginning on page 
115. The excerpt was material inserted 
in the record by Secretary McNamara 
as a witness during the hearings. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is important to distinguish between an 
ABM system designed to protect against a 
Soviet attack on our cities and an ABM sys- 
tem designed for other purposes. One such 
purpose would be to provide greater protec- 
tion for our strategic offense forces; another 
would be to protect our cities against an 
attack by Red China. The first is not a 
“Damage Limiting” measure, but rather an 
action designed to strengthen our “Assured 
Destruction” capability by ensuring the sur- 
vival of a larger proportion of our retaliatory 
forces. The second is a “Damage Limiting” 
measure, but one against a small force— 
because of the size and character of the 
attacks involved, a good defense becomes 
feasible. 

As I noted last year, Red China may 
achieve an initial ICBM operational capa- 
bility in the early 1970s and a modest force 
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in the mid-1970s. Depending upon the rate 
of growth thereafter, a thin ABM deploy- 
ment, with some additions and improve- 
ments, could be highly effective through the 
mid-1980s. The ability of the thin ABM to 
limit d to our Nation in the event our 
offensive force failed to deter an “irrational” 
aggressor was the basis for our decision to 
deploy such a force. 

Before I discuss the analytical basis for 
these conclusions and our specific program 
proposals, I would first like to present the 
latest estimates of the strategic threat. 


Mr. STENNIS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
excerpt from a statement by Dr. John S. 
Foster, regarding our ballistic missile 
defense system, included in Secretary 
Clifford’s recent letter of June 18. This 
is the statement of Dr. Foster, who is the 
Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering in the Department of Defense. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Sentinel missile defense system is 
designed to (a) prevent a successful missile 
attack from China through the late 1970's 
(with the capability to continue to deny or 
at least substantially reduce d. from 
threats in later years); (b) limit damage 
from an accidental launch from any source; 
and (c) provide the option for increased 
defense of our Minuteman force, if necessary 
in the future. 

The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
nically feasible. However the Sentinel system 
will complicate any attack on the United 
States. 

We will continue an intensive R&D pro- 
gram in an attempt to provide increasingly 
effective means to limit damage from both 
the advancing Chinese and the Soviet mis- 
sile threats. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may direct a 
question to the Senator from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I think that such emi- 
nent scientists as Dr. Kistiakowsky, Dr. 
Wiesner, and Dr. York, and others, have 
expresed opposition to this deployment 
at this time. Did the committee have any 
of those witnesses before it for their 
views? 

Mr. JACKSON. Eminent scientists like 
Dr. Jerome Wiesner, who was President 
Kennedy’s science adviser, and George 
Kistiakowsky have had views adverse to 
this program for a long time. Their views 
have been widely published; their argu- 
ments have been reprinted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, their points of view 
have been available to all of us. 

It is good to draw upon history now 
and then. I am reminded of the situation 
in 1950 or 1951, when every member pres- 
ent at the meeting of the Science Advis- 
ory Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission recommended not going 
ahead with the hydrogen bomb—every 
single one. They were all scientists, Nobel 
Prize winners, and so forth. 

I mention this only to show that not 
only Senators, but also scientists, Secre- 
taries of Defense, and distinguished men 
in uniform can all be wrong. But there 
we had a classic historical case of una- 
nimity. Various arguments were made. I 
spent much time with them. At that 
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time, there were a few of us on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy who op- 
posed them. Their argument was that 
there was absolutely no use for a hydro- 
gen bomb. 

The further argument was that, obvi- 
ously, the Soviets would not go ahead 
with it. Some of us argued over and over 
again that. obviously Moscow would go 
ahead with the hydrogen bomb. 

As I mentioned on Wednesday last, we 
got our hydrogen bomb on November 1, 
1952. The Soviets got their hydrogen 
bomb in July or August of 1953. I can- 
not recall the exact date, but it was less 
than a year. 

In the last analysis, we just have to 
use good judgment. 

At present, the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of the three services, the 
chief scientific adviser in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, Dr. Foster, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff—all of them, including 
its chairman—support this recommenda- 
tion to deploy this ABM system. 

With that array, and supported by the 
President, who am I to say, when we are 
talking about a strategic deterrent sys- 
tem that goes to the very life and death 
of this Nation and of millions of people 
around the world, that we should stop 
it? I do not want to accept that burden. 
Again, we have to use judgment, pru- 
dence, and good sense. 

I think, under all these circumstances, 
as the able and distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] has ar- 
gued in this Chamber, we cannot afford 
not to proceed with this system. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to commend 
highly the Senator from Washington, 
who held all the hearings on the bill, for 
his capable and outstanding service. His 
knowledge of this subject is especially 
outstanding. He is a member also of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
where his work over many years has 
proved to be highly successful. We are 
all indebted to him. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Having heard 
the Senator’s argument, I am somewhat 
persuaded that we should be going ahead 
with this program. 

Thinking back to our experience with 
civilian defense, when the suggestion 
was first made that we could reduce the 
possible deaths of citizens in this country 
by about 50 percent if we had adequate 
bomb and fallout shelters, which we 
thought the Nation could afford, there 
were some who contended that the prob- 
lem was so enormous it was unthinkable 
to try to make any plans to meet it. 

But, actually, if we had been working 
on that matter from the time it was first 
suggested and kept at it from, let us say, 
1953 until today, for a period of some 
15 years, the chances are we would have 
had a pretty good civilian defense system 
by now, and far better than we have 
today. 

As the Senator knows from studying 
the figures, we estimate, in the event of 
a war between the United States and the 
Soviet Union of atomic proportions, that 
relatively speaking they would kill a lot 
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more of our people than we would of 

theirs, because they are ahead of us in 

that particular area. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. He 
has brought us directly to what the 
argument is all about; namely, to save 
the lives of our people. 

Mr. President, I have one quotation 
from General Wheeler, which is in the 
Preparedness Subcommittee hearings of 
April 23, 1968, not yet printed; and I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS From SENATE PREPAREDNESS HEAR- 
INS ON STATUS OF U.S. STRATEGIC PowER— 
APRIL 23, 1968 
General WHEELER (continuing). And re- 

peat what I said earlier, Mr. Chairman, that 
is one reason why I have supported an anti- 
ballistic-missile system so strongly, because 
in actual fact we cannot create sufficient of- 
fensive forces to protect this country against 
what I would call unacceptable damage. 
Therefore, while you can accept the old saw 
that the best defense is a good defense, 
this may have been true 50 years ago. It is 
no longer true. And the only way I see to limit 
damage to this country is to develop a good 
anti-ballistic-missile system, better than we 
have coming up, hopefully. And I am sure 
we will improve it as time goes on and we 
get experience and spend a little money on 
it 


Senator STENNIS. Well, that is a deterrent 
in itself. 

General WHEELER. It is, sir. 

Senator STENNIS. It makes nuclear war less 
likely. 

General WHEELER. It is a part of the de- 
terrent. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is of great impor- 
tance and should be thoroughly under- 
stood before we vote on it. It involves 
much more than the question of reducing 
defense appropriations and thereby re- 
leasing funds for Great Society programs. 
It involves the security and safety of this 
Nation and should be considered from 
that viewpoint. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
eliminate the $227.3 million in military 
construction funds for the Sentinel ABM 
system which the pending bill proposes 
to authorize. However, its impact would 
be much greater for, in my judgment, 
if the amendment is adopted, the Sen- 
tinel system will be effectively killed. 
Certainly there would then be no reason 
to appropriate the $205.5 million which 
the fiscal year 1969 budget proposes for 
Sentinel procurement. 

No one in a position of responsibility 
contends that a foolproof, airtight de- 
fense against ICBM’s is possible with to- 
day’s technology or with any foreseeable 
technology. No one has argued this and 
it should not becloud the issue. However, 
an effective defense against a limited and 
unsophisticated missile attack is cer- 
tainly possible. The deployment of such 
a defense would have substantial bene- 
ficial effects and, in my judgment, would 
be a stabilizing rather than a destabiliz- 
ing factor. 

The proposed Sentinel system deploy- 
ment is, in part, in response to the threat 
of Red Chinese nuclear weapon and mis- 
sile programs. These have developed 
more rapidly than originally anticipated 
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by us. The Chinese Communists already 
pose a nuclear threat to the countries 
adjacent to them, and it is now estimated 
that they could have an ICBM capable 
of hitting the continental United States 
in the early 1970’s. It is clear that the 
Chinese Communists are giving overrid- 
ing priority to the development of nu- 
clear weapons for strategic attack, and 
it is very apparent that these weapons, 
when operational, will extend Chinese 
power and political influence far beyond 
the reach of their conventional forces. 

The Soviet Union is also giving the 
very highest priority to its strategic nu- 
clear offense and defense, and is clearly 
striving to challenge our superiority in 
this field. This is evidenced and under- 
scored by the dramatic increase in its 
emplacement of ICBM’s during recent 
years and its continuing development 
and deployment of an anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. 

The Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee, which I chair, recently held 
extensive and exhaustive hearings on 
the balance of strategic nuclear power, 
in which both civilian and military de- 
fense witnesses were heard. The military 
chiefs of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
as well as the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, all testified. They all 
clearly recognized the requirement for 
strategic offensive and strategic defen- 
sive forces. They felt, as I do, that clear 
and convincing strength in these areas is 
essential to deter a general nuclear war 
and to insure the survival of the United 
States as a national entity should deter- 
rence fail. 

To a man, the Joint Chiefs expressed 
real concern that our currently pro- 
gramed force levels will entail some fu- 
ture risk in view of the rapidly growing 
strategic nuclear capabilities of our po- 
tential enemies. The concern which they 
expressed was typified by the following 
statement by Adm. Thomas H. Moorer, 
Chief of Naval Operations: 

Considering the growing Soviet threat and 
the emerging Communist Chinese threat, we 
have been taking a hard look at the ade- 
quacy of the U.S. strategic force mix. We 
believe that currently programmed force 
levels will place U.S. security interests world- 
wide at increasing risk, and that strategic 
forces need to be improved both in size and 
in composition to insure the accomplishment 
of their missions. 


In short, the Soviets are continuing to 
improve their long-range nuclear capa- 
bilities and their defensive nuclear capa- 
bilities at a rapid pace. The complemen- 
tary nature of these actions could result 
in increasing the level of Soviet confi- 
dence in their own retaliatory posture. 
In addition, Communist China’s develop- 
ing nuclear capability now threatens 
peripheral Asia and could be a threat to 
the continental United States in the early 
1970's. These are facts which our security 
simply will not permit us to ignore. 

I am quite sure that if it can be dem- 
onstrated that either a thin or a full 
ABM system is necessary for the security 
of the United States, each of us would be 
anxious and eager to provide whatever 
sum of money is necessary for that pur- 
pose. Therefore, I think that we should 
look at what the proposed system is cal- 
culated to do. 
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First, it is rather clear that if the anti- 
ballistic-missile system is pursued prop- 
erly and promptly, it will reduce the 
probability of a nuclear attack upon this 
country. If our defenses create doubt in 
the mind of a potential aggressor as to 
the likelihood of success, he will not risk 
the inevitable retaliation. Thus, such de- 
fenses contribute to our deterrence while 
contributing to our assurance that, if a 
nuclear war occurs, we and our allies will 
emerge from the holocaust in a position 
of relative advantage. 

Second, according to the testimony of 
Secretary McNamara during the fiscal 
year 1969 military procurement hearing 
and of the witnesses who appeared before 
the Preparedness Subcommittee during 
our recent hearing, the Sentinel system 
will have considerable effectiveness in re- 
ducing U.S. fatalities from a Red Chinese 
attack during the 1970's. This testimony 
established that against the relatively 
primitive Red Chinese threat during the 
1970’s, the Sentinel system would hold 
US. fatalities below 1 million, thus sav- 
ing from 7 to 15 million American lives. 
Who will argue that this is not worth the 
cost? If the Chinese ICBM force should 
increase in numbers and improve quali- 
tatively beyond the levels projected for 
the 1970's, additions and improvements 
could and should be made in the Sentinel 
system to continue its effectiveness 
against this threat. 

In addition, the Sentinel system would 
have some effectiveness against a Soviet 
ICBM attack. The estimates are that 
against a Soviet ICBM attack, without 
MIRV’s and penetration aids, the Sen- 
tinel system would reduce American fa- 
talities by 20 to 30 million. Surely, this is 
worthwhile. 

It is argued that the Red Chinese have 
not yet deployed an ICBM. The answer 
is that the intelligence indications are 
that, despite the background of disorders 
and disruptions occasioned by the so- 
called cultural revolution, the Chinese 
Communists have continued to make 
progress in the strategic nuclear area, 
and that they will continue moving to- 
ward a nuclear missile strike capability. 
As a matter of fact, the estimate is that 
the Communist Chinese will achieve an 
ICBM capability just about the same 
time that the Sentinel system would be- 
come operational if the go-ahead is given 
for fiscal year 1969. Thus, any delay in 
the deployment of Sentinel presents ob- 
vious risks and dangers. 

It has also been widely argued that our 
deployment of an ABM system of any 
kind will generate a new arms race and 
that our purpose should be to reach an 
accommodation with the Soviets which 
would slow down rather than increase 
the arms race. Conceding that this is a 
desirable goal, the basic fact is that we 
cannot bring about or negotiate inter- 
national agreements of this kind on the 
floor of the Senate. Such agreements 
have to be negotiated and reached 
through the process of diplomacy and 
then presented to us for ratification or 
rejection. If this course is to be embarked 
upon, it would certainly be far better for 
our negotiators to deal from strength 
than of weakness and, in my judgment, 
the approval of Sentinel would add force 
to our bargaining position. 
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I hope that we will not take a risky 
and unwarranted gamble with our na- 
tional security out of a desire to provide 
more funds for domestic social programs. 
Sentinel is no hastily considered or ill- 
conceived concept. It has been exhaus- 
tively studied over the years by civilian 
and military analysts. It was supported 
by former Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara, who is well known for his cost con- 
sciousness, and approved by the Presi- 
dent. It is supported by Mr. Clifford, the 
present Secretary of Defense. It is sup- 
ported unanimously by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. It is supported by your Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. Under all of the 
circumstances, I believe that we will 
make a serious, and perhaps tragic, mis- 
take if we adopt this amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, to sum 
up the situation as I see it, we must face 
the facts as they exist today and not 
what they might have been a year or 18 
months ago. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi has gone into this matter in some 
detail. 

There is today, unanimity of opinion 
among those charged with the chief re- 
sponsibility of providing for the defense 
of this country that we should proceed 
now with the deployment of our Sentinel 
ABM system. I refer to the President 
of the United States, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretaries of the military 
departments, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering. On Wednesday of this 
week, I read into the Record a letter 
Chairman RUSSELL, of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, had received from Sec- 
retary Clifford which sets forth his 
strong views on the subject. Again, 
yesterday, Secretary Clifford strongly ex- 
pressed himself at a press conference. I 
will submit pertinent excerpts of this 
conference for the Recorp, but I should 
like to quote a portion of the official tran- 
script to reiterate Secretary Clifford’s 
position: 

Secretary CLIFFORD. I believe it is important 
that we proceed with the deployment of our 
ABM system. I have a number of reasons in 
my mind why we should so deploy them. 

I think it would be inadvisable and un- 
fortunate if the Congress made any cut at 
this time. 

The reasons, to me, are compelling. One, 
as you know, it constitutes and will consti- 
tute a defense against the Chinese system. 

I attach significant importance to this, be- 
cause in the years that lie ahead, I believe 
we should have a defense against the Chinese 
system other than just a massive retaliatory 
attack. 


I believe that we are in a stronger posture 
if we have this kind of defense so that we 
can’t be blackmailed or forced into a certain 
position for fear of the type of attack that 
China could launch. 

In the second place, I think it’s important, 
also, that the establishment of this present 
system, which I urge, will be very useful in 
the protection of our offensive system. Al- 
though, of course, as you know, it will not 
prevent a massive attack from a nation that 
launches one. It can prove to be of im- 
portance in protecting our retaliation. 

In the third place, it is possible—we would 
hope not probably—that some time there 
could be an accidental launching of an 
ICBM. 

Under the present system, we could pre- 
vent any damage occurring from such an ac- 


cidental launching. 
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Too, it seems to me that not sufficient at- 
tention has been given to the fact that an- 
other nation could possibly over the next 
few years acquire some nuclear capability, 
even though minor in nature. 

I believe this type of defensive system 
would prove to be very valuable to us under 
those circumstances, 

In addition to those arguments, it’s also 
my view that if the Soviets are developing 
an ABM system, and we know they are de- 
veloping it, and we know that they are de- 
ploying it, I believe we are in a better pos- 
ture to reach agreement with them on an 
ultimate step toward disarming if we also 
go about the deployment of a system. 

I think our negotiations over the past dec- 
ades would indicate that this is the better 
position for us to be in if we hope to achieve 
some type of resolution of this problem with 
the Soviets. 

The last point I wish to make in this regard 
is that I believe also that the time has come 
to move on our Sentinel ABM system, get it 
off the drawing boards, and get it into the 
actual development of the system. 

I believe in this manner we will make 
greater progress. I think we’ve learned in the 
past that the learning curve that we have 
goes up substantially when we actually get 
into the deployment of such a system. 

Now, I've given those reasons to you, I 
feel them, I feel them strongly. I know the 
debate is on in the Congress at this time, and 
I think it proper and correct that those 
gentlemen have the benefit of any remarks 
made by the Secretary of Defense. 


As I have stated before, the Sentinel 
system is designed to do several things. 
It will provide the option for increased 
defense of our Minuteman forces, and 
would limit damage from an accidental 
launch from any source. It will provide 
a limited degree of protection of our 
cities and other strategic forces from 
Soviet attack. It will enhance our capa- 
bility to detect and assess any missile 
attack. It will provide damage denial 
against the early missile threat from 
China with the capability to reduce dam- 
age substantially in later years. Under 
any analysis, this system could save mil- 
lions of American lives. These, Mr. Pres- 
ident, are sizable accomplishments, and 
we cannot afford to forego them. 

It has been suggested that the Sentinel 
system is not yet ready for deployment, 
and with this I cannot agree. Again re- 
ferring to Secretary Clifford’s press con- 
ference yesterday, he stated that he be- 
lieves the time has come to move on our 
Sentinel ABM system, get it off the draw- 
ingboards, and get into the actual devel- 
opment of the system. 

Definite strides have been made within 
recent months to further develop and 
improve the system. Since the decision 
was made last September to deploy the 
Sentinel system, added resources have 
been brought to bear on the ABM pro- 
gram. This has tended to speed rather 
than retard the advance of development. 
Both the Spartan and Sprint missiles 
have already flown successfully in tests. 
References have been made to failures 
in the test programs of these missiles. 
Failures in test programs are anticipated 
and expected. We test to discover weak- 
nesses in design and correct them. A ma- 
jority of the Polaris A-3 flights failed, 
yet the Polaris A-3 is now one of our 
most reliable weapons, and I repeat, both 
the Spartan and the Sprint missiles have 


already been flown successfully in tests. 
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The prototype missile site radar—MSR— 

has been completed and will go into test 

operations very shortly at Kwajalein. 

The perimeter acquisition radar—PAR— 

is a straightforward design task being a 

variant of radar systems already in ex- 

istence and, therefore, will be built di- 

rectly on an operational site. The data 

processor is in operation in prototype 
form at Bell Telephone laboratories and 
another is being installed at Kwajalein. 

Suspension of the deployment at this 
time would lead to a cutback rather 
than an increase in progress toward ad- 
vanced development. This, in my opinion, 
would be a grave and dangerous mistake. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of yesterday’s press 
conference of the Secretary of Defense, 
as it relates to the anti-ballistic-missile 
discussion, be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Excerpts From News CONFERENCE OF SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE, CLARK M. CLIFFORD, PER- 
TINENT TO THE ABM Issvuz, JUNE 20, 1968 
Question: Does the position you took in 

your letter to Senator Russell on the ABM 
mean that the Department of Defense on its 
own will not fayor any reduction in spending 
on the ABM in 1969 as your part of the 
spending cuts? 

Secretary CLIFFORD: I believe it is impor- 
tant that we proceed with the deployment of 
our ABM system. I have a number of reasons 
in my mind why we should so deploy them. 

I think it would be inadvisable and un- 
fortunate if the Congress made any cut at 
this time. 

The reasons, to me, are compelling. One, 
as you know, it constitutes and will con- 
stitute a defense against the Chinese system, 

I attach significant importance to this, be- 
cause in the years that lie ahead, I believe 
we should have a defense against the Chi- 
nese system other than just a massive re- 
taliatory attack. 

I believe that we are in a stronger posture 
if we have this kind of defense so that we 
can’t be blackmailed or forced into a certain 
position for fear of the type of attack that 
China could launch. 

In the second place, I think it’s important, 
also, that the establishment of this present 
system, which I urge, will be very useful in 
the protection of our offensive system, Al- 
though, of course, as you know, it will not 
prevent a massive attack from a nation that 
launches one. It can prove to be of impor- 
tance in protecting our retaliation, 

In the third place, it is possible—we would 
hope not probable—that some time there 
could be an accidental launching of an 
ICBM. 

Under the present system, we could prevent 
any damage occurring from such an acci- 
dental launching. 

Too, it seems to me that not sufficient at- 
tention has been given to the fact that an- 
other nation could possibly over the next few 
years acquire some nuclear capability, even 
though minor in nature. 

I believe this type of defensive system 
would prove to be very valuable to us under 
those circumstances. 

In addition to those arguments, it’s also 
my view that if the Soviets are developing 
an ABM system, and we know they are devel- 
oping it, and we know that they are deploy- 
ing it, I believe we are in a better posture 
to reach agreement with them on an ulti- 


mate step toward disarming if we also go 


about the deployment of a system. 
I think our negotiations over the past 
decades would indicate that this is the bet- 


ter position for us to be in if we hope to 
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achieve some type of resolution of this prob- 
lem with the Soviets. 

The last point I wish to make in this re- 
gard is that I believe also that the time has 
come to move on our Sentinel ABM system, 
get it off the drawing boards, and get it into 
the actual development of the system. 

I believe in this manner we will make 
greater progress. I think we've learned in 
the past that the learning curve that we 
have goes up substantially when we actually 
get into the deployment of such a system. 

Now, I’ve given those reasons to you, I 
feel them, I feel them strongly. I know the 
debate is on in the Congress at this time, 
and I think it proper and correct that those 
gentlemen have the benefit of any remarks 
made by the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, to get to the specific answer to your 
question, I am not in position at this time 
to comment on what items will be subject 
to cut when we are faced with this problem 
of making a cut first in obligational author- 
ity and in actual expenditures in fiscal 1969. 

I think it’s very important that we pro- 
ceed with this. There would be some minor 
delay. I don’t think I would be too con- 
cerned about that, but I think we must get 
on with the deployment of this system. 

I think that constitutes my attitude to- 
ward your question. 

Question: Sir, that is a very, very strong 
statement, but how do you account for the 
fact that so much professional data seems 
to have gone forth on this Sentinel to men 
like Senators Hart and Cooper for their night 
briefings at the Senate? Did some of that 
come from the Defense Department? (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Secretary CLIFFORD: Well, now, it is possible 
that something might have come from the 
Defense Department. (Laughter.) Sometimes 
things do come out of the Defense Depart- 
ment, (Laughter.) I have read the letter that 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Warnke wrote 
to, I think, Senator Hart in answer to some 
questions. I see no disagreement between any 
of the answers that Secretary Warnke gave 
in his letter to those that I have given you 
here, 

There may be some other material that 
has been furnished. I do not know of any 
material that has been furnished the Con- 
gress by this Department or any other that’s 
contrary to the position that I have just 
taken. 

I may feel more strongly than others. 
There may be some question of degree. I am 
not conscious of any information that would 
be at variance with that I have given you. 

Question: Mr. Secretary, if we could return 
to the ABM system, it had been given out 
last fall that a primary objective of this was 
a defense against communist China, and 
their ICBM threat, and yet yesterday in the 
Congress it was stated that the most signifi- 
cant feature of this system was its potential 
capability against the Soviet system. 

Could you comment on that? 

Secretary CLIFFORD: Yes. I think that the 
Senators are of course entitled to view this 
entire matter as they see fit and to present 
those arguments that they think are the 
most compelling. 

It is my view as I said, that this has 
a very real importance from the standpoint 
of a Chinese system. 

It is also my belief that it has a real sig- 
nificance from the standpoint of the Soviet 
Union. 

I believe that if they develop and deploy 
a workable ABM system and we do not do 
so, I believe that we are at a disadvantage 
and I think that, from my standpoint I am 
unwilling to accept that disadvantage. 

So if someone wishes to emphasize that 
factor, I think he is at liberty to do so. 

Let me say in conclusion that the deploy- 
ment of this system in my opinion is not 
only important, and I think vital from the 
standpoint of China and some other coun- 
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try, I think it also is important from the 
standpoint of the Soviet Union. 

Question; Mr. Secretary, could you tell us 
how we would be at a disadvantage sir, if the 
Russians deployed a system and we did not? 
Could you expand on that, in other words? 

Secretary CLIFFORD. Yes, if the Russians 
develop, as they are now deploying around 
Moscow, an effective ABM system, and we do 
not deploy an ABM system, I believe that 
could very well place them in the position 
where they could misconstrue the relative 
strengths of the two countries. 

I think all of us know that one of our 
great fears has been that a nation might 
make a mistake, so I believe if they have de- 
cided to proceed on this course, I am more 
comfortable in my mind in meeting my 
responsibility in this position if we also 
proceed along this course. 

Question: Mr. Secretary, in this connec- 
tion, in your confirmation hearings, you said 
that you thought the United States should 
maintain nuclear superiority over Russia. 

Could you give us your definition of 
nuclear superiority? 

Secretary CLIFFORD, I will do so only in a 
general way, because I believe some phases 
of this subject are classified. 

I want to be comfortable in my mind that 
we maintain a greater nuclear power and 
strength than the Soviet Union does. I think 
this is not based only on the number of 
ICBM’s or the nature of the hardened or 
softened sites, I think it includes the types 
of warheads that are involved. I think it in- 
cludes our Polaris fleet. I think it includes 
our bomber capability and deliverability, and 
I believe we must maintain this nuclear su- 
periority, and as long as I am here, I shall 
work toward that end. 

Question: Mr. Secretary, in view of your 
remarks about the ABM's application to the 
Soviet Union, do you think it will be neces- 
sary now to commit substantially more 
money, since it is no longer being thought 
of only in terms of China? 

Secretary CLIFFORD. I do not, and I did 
not suggest, nor did I mean to suggest that 
we were contemplating the expansion of the 
present system as a complete defense against 
the Soviet Union. 

I am informed by our experts that there is 
no known defense at this time to a massive 
attack from the Soviet Union. 

What I am saying is that from a psycholo- 
gical standpoint, I believe that if we proceed 
with the deployment because they are—I 
think it places us in a better posture in 
negotiating with them and ultimately, 


hopefully, reaching a broader arms 
agreement. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It seems to 
me that the Senator is making an argu- 
ment here, supported by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and by the two Secretaries of 
Defense, that now is the time to proceed 
with an antiballistic missile. If the Sen- 
ator is in error in what he is saying, I 
think perhaps we may lose $500 million, 
or some substantial part of $500 million, 
by going ahead with this particular pro- 
gram. It is $250 million. 

Mr. JACKSON. For construction, 
$227.3 million. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As I under- 
stand it, though, if the Cooper amend- 
ment carries, there will be another meas- 
ure proposed to take out the missiles 
themselves. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So it is 
roughly $500 million we are talking 
about, as I understand it. 
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If the Senator is right about this mat- 
ter, then we will be a year further ahead 
toward providing a missile defense for 
the country than we would be if his posi- 
tion and that of the committee is re- 
jected. If he is wrong, we may be wasting 
$500 million, or some substantial part of 
$500 million, by proceeding expeditiously. 
But when we find one of these things 
about which good men can differ, where- 
in men who have the direct and primary 
responsibility come to an agreement that 
we should proceed, it seems to me that 
one who is not on the committee, in a 
position such as I am, is taking a very 
considerable risk with this Nation’s fu- 
ture to second guess those people and say, 
“No, we should not proceed,” when, in 
the interest of economy, one could very 
well be putting his nation 1 year be- 
hind from the position where it could 
very well be if we are to put our country 
in a good defense position. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Senator 
has made a good point. Some of the 
Members of the Senate supporting the 
amendment would like to delay the pro- 
gram a year. I think that is essentially 
the view of the Senator from Kentucky 
Other Senators would like to stop the 
program entirely. 

The first point I want to make is that 
if we delay this project for a year, we 
will really be delaying it for 2 years. This 
is the information we get from the De- 
fense Department. 

The second point is that if we stop the 
program now for a year, it will cost us 
an additional $300 million, as a mini- 
mum, to regain our position and to start 
moving the program again. 

Mr. President, in the interest of econ- 
omy, we must give this the most careful 
consideration. 

I also point out that the figure of $300 
million does not include, of course, pos- 
sible price escalations and the continu- 
ing cost that might well be included for 
research and development. Part of the 
loss would be the loss of personnel, key 
people who will be lost to the program. 
We cannot get those people back again. 
In addition, we have other problems in 
connection with that kind of delay that 
could be very serious. 

So, I must say that talking about a 
year’s delay to save money misses the 
point. If we are to start the program 
again, it will cost us, at a minimum, from 
the information we have received to- 
day—and I will have that more in detail 
on Monday—about an additional $300 
million. So when people talk about a 
year’s delay to save money, I think they 
should keep in mind what the actual 
end results would be in terms of the cost 
of the program. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is it not also 
true that though this program is not 
built to defend against Soviet missiles, 
the experience that we gain in this area, 
both in building and operating a defense 
against a growing Chinese threat, can 
help us in the event we decide we must 
build an antiballistic missile to defend 
against Soviet missiles? So while it is 
true that this system is not being built 
to defend against Soviet missiles, is it 
not also true that our progress in this 
area of defense would necessarily be ad- 
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vanced by going ahead and building these 
sites and the missiles and proceeding to 
see what we can develop? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator again 
makes a very good point. The system as 
designed at the present time—even a 
thin system—will, as Dr. Foster, who is 
in charge of this program, pointed out, 
as quoted in Secretary Clifford's letter 
“complicate any attack on the United 
States.” 

I will read the full paragraph of Dr. 
Foster's statement: 

The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
nically feasible. However, the Sentinel sys- 
tem will complicate any attack on the 
United States. 


And I may add that the testimony 
given by Lieutenant General Starbird 
before one of the committees of Con- 
gress pointed out and I quote: 

An all-out strategic nuclear exchange be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
could cause about 120 million U.S. casualties. 
The Sentinel level of the ABM deployment 
would reduce these casualties by 20 to 30 
million. 


Lieutenant General Starbird is a bril- 
liant engineer, one of the outstanding 
men in uniform in this particular field. 

I do not think one can turn around 
and dismiss idly the role this system 
would play, even as a thin system, in 
the event of such an attack. All of the 
people who follow this program closely 
are in agreement that we do not have 
at the present time the scientific and 
technical competence to come forth with 
a system that could provide an effective 
defense against a massive Soviet attack. 

Those are the facts. 

However, I wish to point out that we 
are now spending half a billion dollars 
a year on research and development. So 
this phase of the program, as it relates 
to providing a defense against an all-out 
Soviet attack in the future, is in the 
hands of the scientists and engineers— 
in research and development. 

I point out that we have been in this 
research and development program for 
over 10 years now. As Secretary Clifford 
said, it is about time to get it off the 
drawing boards, because by getting it off 
the drawing boards, we are in a better 
position to make a start on an opera- 
tional system that will have the capa- 
baty to deal with the threats that we 

ace. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If we think in 
terms of deciding whether this is the 
time to go forward with the missile de- 
fense, is there not one additional factor 
that is worthy of consideration, and that 
is the attitude of the President of the 
United States? 

After all, President Johnson did serve 
as chairman of this Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Armed 
Services for a number of years, and he 
should qualify as an expert in the de- 
fense field dating back prior to the time, 
even, that he became Vice President of 
the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. It goes back even far- 
ther than that. I served in the House of 
Representatives with the President. He 
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also served on the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, and when he came to the 
Senate, he went on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, So as a mat- 
ter of fact, President Johnson has had 
a lot of experience in this area, and when 
he is mandated, as he was in the general 
tax bill passed today, to cut $6 billion in 
spending, which means a terrific cut- 
back on some of the domestic programs 
that are dear to his heart as well as some 
of the things he thinks are essential to 
the defense budget, if President Johnson, 
looking at that necessity, still feels that 
nevertheless we should go ahead with 
this program, does not that further indi- 
cate that those who really understand 
the problem and have all the secret in- 
formation available to them as to the 
whys and the wherefores, and all the 
considerations, do favor this step? 

The President is a man who certainly 
understands as well as any civilian can 
understand what the problem is. A man 
who has served in the armed services, 
and was one of our best experts, while 
in Congress, should be able to say 
whether this is a program that must 
take its position high in the line of pri- 
ority, and we must start this and be 
about it. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the point is 
well taken. Obviously the President is in 
the best position to know the order of 
priorities, and I am sure, in determining 
the order of priorities, that the continu- 
ous improvements in the development of 
more effective strategic weapons systems 
must be high on that priority list. 

Obviously there is fat in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and there are areas in 
which cuts can be made. But we want to 
be sure that we are cutting the fat and 
not the sinew or muscle. 

Mr. President, I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I think he has hit 
the nail right on the head. The President 
is in the best position to make the final 
decision as to what should be deferred 
and what should be cut within the De- 
partment of Deferise. I must say I am 
confident that the President will not cut 
those items that relate to the strategic 
deterrent capacity of the United States. 
This goes to the very heart of the main- 
tenance of world peace and the preven- 
tion of a thermonuclear catastrophe. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
one should keep in mind that we really 
cannot know what we are going to do in 
an area until we have tried. 

I was in the Amphibious Corps in 
World War II. I did not see the direct 
estimates of our military experts, but I 
gained the knowledge by hearsay that it 
was estimated that we would lose about 
75 percent of our amphibious craft in 
seeking to capture enemy-held beaches. 

Those estimates turned out to be very 
erroneous. In the early invasions, we lost 
perhaps no more than 1 percent of our 
amphibious craft, and even that loss was 
at least partly due to faulty ship han- 
dling, rather than enemy action. 

Mr. JACKSON. We were able to im- 
prove the striking firepower of our forces, 
both air and naval. In addition, we sent 
in demolition squads and underwater 
demolition teams, who made the task a 
lot easier. 
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I agree with the Senator; I think the 
ability to calculate, even with a situation 
of that kind that is thought to be rea- 
sonably calculable, often turns out to be 
lacking. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The enemy 
did not turn out to be as good as we 
thought he was going to be, and we 
turned out to be better than we thought; 
so, taking everything into consideration, 
the rate was a lot better than we had 
anticipated. But there was no way to find 
out, if we had not tried it. 

Mr. JACKSON. We do not want to 
overestimate or underestimate our ad- 
versary, but I think history tells us we 
have done both. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. With the 
Soviet Union moving ahead and making 
mighty strides in this area, it seems to me 
that to withhold moving, at a time when 
all of our best and most responsible peo- 
ple, who have the most direct respon- 
sibility—and I am speaking of the Com- 
mander in Chief, his Secretary of De- 
fense, his previous Secretary of Defense, 
his Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. JACKSON. And the civilian Secre- 
taries of the services. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. Not to 
move, when they all say that the time 
has come to move and to get on with the 
job, would be taking a grave chance on 
this too-little-and-too-late business, on 
something that is clearly the weakest 
area of our defense at this moment. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. The point has been made 
here about a il-year slippage in the 
estimates that had previously been made 
as to when the Chinese would get an 
intercontinental ballistic missile. At the 
same time, Mr. President, it should be 
pointed out that the Chinese moved much 
faster in getting the thermonuclear 
bomb than many of our top experts ex- 
pected they would. As I mentioned on 
Wednesday, just think of it: China has 
a thermonuclear device, and has had one 
now for a couple of years, while the 
French are still trying to get one. 

Mr. President, last year the Soviets 
doubled the number of their operational, 
land-based intercontinental ballistic 
missiles on launchers—in one year. I 
do not think it is wise to take an unneces- 
sary chance that rests on a prediction 
of what our adversary is going to be able 
to do next year or the year after, and rely 
on that to our own possible detriment. 
I simply do not think this is the kind of 
risk we can take. I do not think we can 
afford it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on the 
question of time and slippage, would the 
Senator agree with me that it would be 
best for the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and the world, but especially for 
the United States, if neither the United 
States nor the Soviet Union should de- 
ploy a ballistic missile system? 

Mr. JACKSON. Under certain condi- 
tions I think it would be in our own 
interests that neither one deploy an ABM. 

ost COOPER. Then we are in agree- 
ment. 
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Mr. JACKSON. I think it would be in 
the best interests of both countries, as- 
suming other countries were not devel- 
oping offensive strategic weapons, but 
that is not the case, to cite China, for 
example. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to pursue the 
point. 

Mr, JACKSON. I suppose one of the 
things bugging the Soviet Union at this 
point is that they face a threat from 
China. So it is questionable whether the 
Soviet Union feels in a position to bar- 
gain with us. We have not been able to 
get the negotiating door open so that we 
could have meaningful talks with the 
Soviets on this range of issues. 

(At this point Mr. HoLŁLINGS assumed 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator agrees that it would be better if nei- 
ther the United States nor the Soviet 
Union were to employ an antiballistic- 
missile system. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am trying to make 
the point to the Senator that we have to 
take into consideration the problem of 
China. We have to be concerned with 
that problem, too. Assuming that other 
countries did not have ICBM’s and that 
only the United States and the Soviet 
Union had nuclear strategic capability, 
I think that the answer is clearly “Yes.” 
But this is not the real situation. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it correct that if 
both were to deploy ABM systems and 
increasingly make them more effective, 
as the Department of Defense and Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara and others 
said would be necessary, that it would 
entail costs to the United States of, they 
say, $40 billion. It would probably be 
larger. We would deploy and they would 
deploy, and each would continue to im- 
prove their defensive system. Then, as 
all the testimony has indicated, the 
United States would construct and de- 
velop more effective offensive weapons, 
to overcome the Soviet offensive system. 

Mr. JACKSON. We are doing that now. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that we are 
doing it now. And some of the improve- 
ments in offensive systems seem to be 
very effective. 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. We hope so. 

Mr. COOPER. And then the Soviet 
Union will do the same thing. It will 
construct more effective offensive weap- 
ons. Is it not correct that in this con- 
tinuing process, both would maintain 
their destructive capability—the balance 
of terror—and there is no gain to either 
side? 

Mr. JACKSON. I fully appreciate the 
point of the Senator. I observe that for 
over 10 years there has been the ability 
in this world to destroy the world. 

What we are trying to do is prevent 
that from happening. Let us direct our 
attention to that problem. I submit that 
there is less danger of that happening if 
we have the means within our power to 
an the adversary from undertaking to 

o it. 

I have had the statement made to me 
over and over again: “Senator, you are 
talking about piling up more and more 
a a with which to destroy the 
world.“ 
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I point out that we have had the power 
to destroy the world for over a decade 


now. 

The point I want to make here, to 
answer the question of the Senator, is 
that we seem in this dialog to be as- 
suming that Moscow has not deployed an 
ABM system. 

They deployed their first system in 
1962 around Leningrad. We have not 
even deployed one as yet. And the lead- 
time is at least 5 years for the first bat- 
tery to be ready. Let us go on from there. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, first I 
want to make my point, and then I will 
come back to that issue. 

I believe the Senator will agree on the 
course of events if we proceed to deploy 
an ABM system. The Soviets would con- 
tinue the deployment of their system. 
They may do so anyway. If they do so, 
at some point in the future I agree that 
we will have to deploy one. 

The Senator knows much more about 
the situation than I do. 

Mr. JACKSON. No. I am not an expert. 

Mr. COOPER. We will continue to im- 
prove our offensive weapons. And the So- 
viet Union will do the same thing. So, 
step by step, all that will happen is that 
we will maintain the present deterrent 
and the ability on each side to destroy 
each other and civilization. And what 
advance will have been made? 

Mr. JACKSON. I guess I would sum- 
marize it all by saying: Thank God for 
the Western deterrent.” We have pre- 
vented a themonuclear catastrophe in 
this world. 

Mr. COOPER. I want the deterrent to 
be maintained. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. How- 
ever, I point out that they have had an 
ABM system deployed, in part, since 1962. 
What do we do? Do we just stand by 
and hope and pray that somehow they 
will do nothing? They are going ahead 
with their plans. 

Mr. COOPER. I am ready to respond to 
the question as best I can. I know the 
Senator cannot speak with certainty con- 
cerning our intelligence on the matter. 
However, I have had some indications of 
what our intelligence is. Would the Sena- 
tor agree that the 1962 installation at 
Leningrad is obsolete? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We do not think it is effective, and 
I think they do not believe it is effective. 
However, they apparently feel that the 
one they are deploying around Moscow 
is effective. 

Mr. COOPER. There are three ele- 
ments. One is the Leningrad installa- 
tion, and our intelligence concludes the 
installation is obsolete. 

Mr. JACKSON. I respond in this way: 
We have reason to believe that the Lenin- 
grad system, being the first generation 
ABM system that they deployed, is not, 
in their judgment, the kind of system 
that they would want to deploy. It is 
still there, although they have gone on 
to the second generation. 

I point out to the Senator that this is 
the normal stage of development of 
strategic weapons systems. We started 
with Minuteman I in the ICBM system. 
Then we worked on Minuteman II and 
then on Minuteman III. The same thing 
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is true of Polaris. We started with the 
first generation Polaris, A-1, A-2, and 
A-3, and now we are working on the 
Poseidon. This is the history of all of 
these weapons developments. 

The Soviets apparently believe that the 
ABM system they are deploying around 
Moscow has real promise. This is what 
disturbs me. . 

Mr. COOPER. I understand. Again, 
while there may be some variance of 
views, is it correct that at least our 
intelligence indicates that the Tallinn 
system is more likely to be a defensive 
system against planes and reconnais- 
sance planes than an ABM system? 

Mr. JACKSON. The majority view in 
the intelligence community—it is not the 
unanimous view—is that this is a defense 
designed primarily as a defense against 
air breathing missiles and aeronautical 
devices as opposed to a missile defense. 
This is a very extensive system, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. COOPER. The final installation is 
the one which is being deployed around 
Moscow. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. They 
have deployed one, and they are add- 
ing to it. 

Mr. COOPER. They are adding cer- 
tain sections to it. 

Does the Senator think that Secretary 
McNamara was correct when he testified 
in the beginning of this year that this 
matter was not being pursued expedi- 
tiously. He gave his reasons why he 
thought it had been slowed down a 
whole lot. 

Mr. JACKSON. There again, Mr. Pres- 
ident, we get into this question of try- 
ing to evaluate what they are doing. 

Bear in mind that we were really sur- 
prised when, in 1967, the Soviets doubled 
the number of operational interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles on launchers, in 
1 year. 

I do not want to get into a position 
here of trying to predict what is going 
to happen. This is dangerous business. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, I come to the 
question of time and slippage. What 
would be lost if the amendment should 
be agreed to, and what would be gained? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, to an- 
swer the question 

Mr. COOPER. May I first give my 
view? 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator does not 
believe, vis-a-vis Russia, that we are in 
such a dangerous position that if we 
were to adopt the amendment, its mild- 
est consequence—that it would postpone 
the deployment until next year—we are 
in danger of being destroyed because of 
a delay of 1 year? 

Mr. JACKSON. No. I am not going to 
say that we would be destroyed. How- 
ever, I would get back to what the Sena- 
tor wants to do. 

I know that the Senator and all of us 
want to try to see if we can get the 
— into negotiations on these mat- 


Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
point I wish to make is that I agree en- 
tirely with the comment of the Secre- 
tary of Defense at his news conference 
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yesterday, in which he said that the best 
way to get them into conference is by go- 
ing ahead with this program. I believe 
that when they find out we are going 
ahead, they will perhaps talk turkey. 
This is my philosophy. I subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the position of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. It is nothing new. It is 
that we try to negotiate from a posi- 
tion of strength. 

We have acted in good faith, I say to 
the Senator from Kentucky. We have 
been standing by all these years. We have 
asked them to please sit down and talk 
with us. Mr. McNamara waited a year 
and a half before going ahead with his 
announced position favoring deployment 
of our ABM system. 

Mr. COOPER. I want to return to the 
first point, on which we agree, that is that 
it would be best if neither deployed an 
anti-ballistic-missile system. One of the 
reasons I formed with Senator Hart in 
the introduction of the amendment, as 
I noted when I first spoke, that if by 
delaying this system 1 year, we would 
have a better opportunity to reach an 
agreement with the Soviet Union, it 
would be best for our country. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, we 
have been waiting all this time. How 
long does the Senator think we should 
wait? 

Mr. COOPER. I would want to wait 
at least until we had the chance. 

Mr. JACKSON. What chance? 

Mr. COOPER. Just what I have said— 
to determine if the Soviets will con- 
tinue to develop an ABM system to deter- 
mine whether there is a possibility of 
reaching an agreement against deploy- 
ing anti-ballistic-missile systems. No 
one can know whether these agree- 
ments can be reached, but there are some 
indications. We have recently agreed 
upon the nonproliferation treaty. 

Further, if the war in Vietnam could 
be brought to an end—and this is very 
important to all of us—there would be, 
I believe, a better opportunity for im- 
proving relations with Russia then we 
might make progress. I do not know. 
Who does know? The failure to reach 
agreements has been one of the un- 
happy consequences of the war in Viet- 
nam. 

If the war can be brought to an end, if 
we can make progress with the Russians 
against the deployment of ABM systems 
it would be better to delay than to start 
on a $40 billion, $60 billion, or $70 billion 
deployment of nuclear weapons, when we 
already have the power to destroy Rus- 
sia and perhaps the world, and also Rus- 
sia has the power to destroy our country 
and perhaps the world. The cosmos will 
be choked with nuclear weapons, and it 
seems to me that we will be moving to- 
ward a nuclear catastrophe. 

Why not delay 1 year? With all due 
regard to Secretary Clifford—I believe he 
is one of the ablest lawyers in this coun- 
try—a Secretary of Defense of the great- 
est ability, but I would not have used 
Dr. Foster’s memorandum as Dr. Foster 
admitted in his statement that the thin“ 
system was not feasible as a defense sys- 
tem against Russia. Why spend $1.2 bil- 
lion in fisca] year 1969 and deploy a $5.5 
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billion system which is no good? Why do 
it? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first, I 
do not believe we need cover this ground 
again. 

I believe that George Santayana made 
the observation that he who chooses to 
ignore history is condemned to repeat 
history. 

If anything stands out, since the end 
of World War II, in our relations with 
the Soviet Union, it is that we can make 
the best progress in negotiations toward 
agreements that would be in the best in- 
terests of both countries when we oper- 
ate from a position of strength. This is 
history. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wholly agree. 

Mr. JACKSON. I want this to come 
out. 

Mr. COOPER. I want it to be clear that 
I want the United States always to be 
stronger than the Soviet Union. We are, 
or least we are told that we are, and I 
hope we are. I have voted for every 
measure to maintain our superiority. 
But the only times we have been able to 
make agreements with the Soviet Union 
were when our interests were similar. If 
the doctrine of preponderance of strength 
is a correct one, the Soviet Union would 
presumably reach agreement with us 
now on limitations of ABM systems. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am not saying that 
the fact that we have a position of su- 
perior strength means that we automat- 
ically get agreements. What I am saying 
is that if we got into an inferior posi- 
tion, we would not be in a favorable posi- 
tion to bargain with an expansionist state 
like the Soviet Union. 

I am not saying that if ipso facto we 
have superior strength we can negotiate 
with the Russians and reach amicable 
agreements. This does not follow. But I 
am convinced that if we are in an in- 
ferior position, our voice will not be 
listened to at any time, anywhere, within 
the Soviet nation. This is my view. 

Mr. COOPER. It is important to re- 
member that we have reached agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union, and pecu- 
liarly and happily in the nuclear realm 
because of a similarity of interest. 

Mr. JACKSON. And I have supported 
those talks. 

Mr. COOPER. Of course, the Senator 
has. One was the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. 

Mr. COOPER. And the other is, hope- 
fully, the non-Proliferation Treaty. Why? 
Because evidently our interests are 
similar. Evidently the Soviet Union, as 
the U.S. did not want to continue a race 
which had no end, and which would only 
lead closer to destruction. 

There is a community of interest 
against the deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem which possibly can lead to agree- 
ment. The Senator’s arguments and the 
information he provided, because of his 
superior knowledge, with respect to the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, did more to 
aia me to vote for it than anything 
else. 
Mr. JACKSON. I have always taken 
the position that we should move along 
two consonant lines: First, keep talking 
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with the Soviet Union and work with 
them where interests converge; and, 
second, maintain a strong posture. This 
is my philosophy. I do not believe that 
in the age of nuclear weapons we can 
afford to close the door and not listen 
to our adversary. The first rule of war- 
fare is to keep in contact with your 
enemy and be sure you know what he 
is doing and what he is thinking. 

I believe it is very important that we 
try to find areas of parallel and mutual 
interests and try to reach agreement 
where it is in the best interests of the 
United States and of the Soviet Union. 

I should like to read a portion of the 
transcript of the press conference of 
Secretary of Defense Clifford on yester- 
day, June 20. This is what he said with 
reference to the ABM: 

.. If the Soviets are developing an ABM 
system, and we know they are developing it, 
and we know that they are deploying it, I 
believe we are in a better posture to reach 
agreement with them on an ultimate step 
toward disarming if we also go about the 
deployment of a system. 

I think our negotiations over the past 
decades would indicate that this is the better 
position for us to be in if we hope to achieve 
some type of resolution of this problem with 
the Soviets. 


The able Senator from Kentucky—and 
I agree with him—says that the Secre- 
tary of Defense is a good lawyer and has 
a good head, and I believe he has good 
judgment, as has the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

I respect Secretary Clifford’s judg- 
ment. He has a fine mind; he has a logi- 
cal mind. He can identify the central 
issues we have to deal with. 

On this point of the relation of 
strength to negotiation, one can have 
differing points of view, but I have a 
strong conviction on this matter. Other 
Senators think otherwise. 

To get down to certain specifics, there 
are two points that need to be men- 
tioned. The first point is in connection 
with those Senators who talk about sav- 
ing money and who say we will go on 
with the program later. I wish to empha- 
size, and I shall go into the matter fur- 
ther on Monday, that it will cost a min- 
imum of an additional $300 million to 
delay the program a year. Second, when 
estimates for this program were worked 
out, the Department of Defense took into 
consideration a 6-month slippage in the 
ICBM program of the Chinese. 

The estimated slippage, of course, is a 
speculation. We get surprised constantly 
by the pluses and minuses. The Depart- 
ment did take into consideration a 6 
months Chinese slippage. Assuming 
there is a 1-year delay in the current 
ABM program, the point I wish to make, 
which I have made several times in 
this debate, is that to be effective the 
entire program must be operational and 
it is not one battery that will slip a year 
but the entire program is going to be 
delayed 2 years. It cannot be argued then 
that if the current program is delayed 
there will be no impact simply because 
the Chinese will not have their ICBM’s 
1 year before we have anticipated it. 

If any Senator has information from 
those persons who are knowledgeable in 


this area that the situation is otherwise, 
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it would be helpful to have it. My infor- 
mation as I have given it to the Senate 
comes from those in charge of the pro- 
gram in the Department of Defense. This 
is not my personal judgment or estimate. 
It is the information which I asked for 
that has been given to me from respon- 
sible officials in the Department of 
Defense. 

I have many other matters I could 
mention, but at this time I think we have 
had a good discussion on the floor of the 
Senate. I am sure the able Senator from 
Kentucky, who is a brilliant and out- 
standing lawyer, and who is a genius in 
the art of cross-examination, will have 
more questions for me on Monday. We 
will have three hours at that time and 
I shall try to find someone who has the 
answers for the Senator when he again 
resumes the dialog on Monday. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I have 
a brief request to make. I have before me 
a copy of a letter sent by former Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Roswell Gilpatric, 
which he sent to our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MownroneEy], under date of June 20, 1968, 
in which he pleads for a 1-year delay in 
the deployment of the anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. The same request is made in 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

I wish to read one or two paragraphs 
from the letter, and then I shall ask that 
the entire letter be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. Gilpatric stated in his letter: 

In my view, the grounds for the deployment 
of the Sentinel system are still “marginal” 
and the time is not yet “right” for its deploy- 
ment; in short, the President's Judgment of a 
year ago remains valid. 

There are two intervening developments 
which lead me to this conclusion. First, it 
seems generally accepted within our intelli- 
gence and scientific community that the ABM 
system which the Soviets have deployed 
around Moscow has encountered many tech- 
nical difficulties and is probably of limited 
effectiveness. Since the Soviets have always 
excelled in defensive systems, it is reason- 
able to believe that the ABM problems with 
which they have been afflicted will in due 
course face our scientists. If so, more re- 
search and development effort should be ex- 
pended by the U.S. before any go-ahead on 
deployment is given. Secondly, we have been 
told that the Chinese ICBM program, which 
Sentinel is designed to counter, has been set 
back a year or more so that any threat from 
that quarter will not arise as early in the 
70's as was believed last fall. 

For these reasons, I believe this country 
can safety defer, for at least another year, a 
start on deployment of Sentinel, and I hope 
therefore that Congress will decline to fund 
the deployment program this year. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
entire text of the letter from Mr. Gil- 
patric addressed to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] under date 
of June 20, 1968. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
CRAVATH, SWAINE & Moore, 
June 20, 1968. 

Hon. A. S. MIKE Monroney, 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deag Mike: Following up on our telephone 
conversation, I am writing this note to ex- 
plain why I favor another year’s delay in 
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pra the deployment of the Sentinel ABM 
system. 

A year after leaving the Defense 
ment, I served on the Disarmament Panel of 
the National Citizens Commission on Inter- 
national Cooperation that was established 
by the President in the spring of 1965. The 
report of that Panel, which was headed by 
Dr. Jerome Weisner of MI. T., President Ken- 
nedy’s principal scientific advisor, recom- 
mended, among other things, a three-year 
moratorium on deployment of any system 
for ballistic-missile defense. This recommen- 
dation was grounded first on doubts as to the 
military value of an ABM system and also 
on the many technical questions that re- 
mained to be answered as well as the polit- 
ical consequences of an ABM deployment. 

This recommendation (along with others 
made as part of the International Coopera- 
tion Year Program) was referred by Presi- 
dent Johnson to a White House committee 
in August of 1966, and in April of 1967, the 
President announced the actions taken re- 
garding the ICY recommendations. The por- 
tion of the President's statement dealing 
with the recommended ABM moratorium 
read as follows: 

Moratorium on Anti-Ballistic Missiles. 
The ICY reports recommended a U.S.-USSR 
moratorium on new deployment of systems 
for ballistic-missile defense. 

“We are taking no actions to deploy 8 
pending the outcome of discussions with 
the Soviet Union. Responding to our in- 
itiative, Chairman Kosygin has confirmed 
the willingness of his government to discuss 
the question of both offensive and defensive 
systems.“ 

Nevertheless, in September of last year, 
Secretary McNamara announced that the 
time will shortly be right” to initiate a thin 
deployment of ABM's which he found advis- 
able on “marginal grounds.” 

In my view, the grounds for the deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel are still mar- 
ginal” and the time is not yet right“ for 
its deployment; in short, the President's 
judgment of a year ago remains valid. 

There are two intervening developments 
which lead me to this conclusion. First, it 
seems generally accepted within our intelli- 
gence and scientific community that the 
ABM system which the Soviets have de- 
ployed around Moscow has encountered 
many technical difficulties and is probably 
of limited effectiveness. Since the Soviets 
have always excelled in defensive systems, 
it is reasonable to believe that the ABM 
problems with which they have been afflicted 
will in due course face our scientists. If so, 
more research and development effort should 
be expended by the U.S. before any go-ahead 
on deployment is given. Secondly, we have 
been told that the Chinese ICBM program, 
which Sentinel is designed to counter, has 
been set back a year or more so that any 
threat from that quarter will not arise as 
early in the 70’s as was believed last fall. 

For these reasons, I believe this country 
can safely defer, for at least another year, 
a start on deployment of Sentinel, and I 
hope therefore that Congress will decline 
to fund the deployment program this year. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROSWELL GILPATRIC. 


Mr. HOLLINGS., Mr. President, for the 
past few days I have listened with inter- 
est to the debate on the authorization 
for the construction of Sentinel ABM 
facilities. 

In all candor I have not heard any 
argument against this authorization that 
seems reasonable to me. Pirst, the money 
involved is not large in Federal Govern- 
ment terms. The $227.3 million we pro- 
pose to spend in the defense of American 
lives is far less than we spend annually 
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on foreign aid or on research and devel- 
opment that may not be worth a tinker’s 
damn if the ABM program is not 
completed. 

Second, with all the testimony we 
have heard from military and Depart- 
ment of Defense experts as to the effec- 
tiveness of the system, the argument that 
it might not work does not hold water. 

Another argument that we often hear 
is that we have such awesome offensive 
capability that a defense system is not 
necessary. I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]: 

That makes about as much sense as teach- 


ing a boxer all of the punches and none of 
the blocks. 


Furthermore, I for one am not ready to 
trust the safety of this country to the 
rationality of a man like Mao who be- 
lieves that “power grows out of the barrel 
of a gun” or any other petty tyrant that 
may secure nuclear weapons from what- 
ever source. 

Nor do I subscribe to the theory that 
we have nothing to fear from the Soviet 
Union. There is none who pays for 
world peace more fervently than I but 
with Russia already deploying an ABM 
system, President Kennedy’s words come 
to mind when he said: 

We must never fear to negotiate, but we 
must never negotiate out of fear. 


Additionally, Mr. President, govern- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. has a tendency to- 
ward violent and sudden change. Who 
among us predicted the sudden decline 
from power of Mr. Khrushchev? And 
who among us knew with any certainty 
the thinking of those who succeeded him. 

No, Mr. President, the issue before us 
is not the expenditure of $200 million, 
nor is it theoretical mental gymnastics 
of “cost effectiveness” and “philosophies 
of deterrents.” The issue here is the pro- 
tection of 200 million American lives and 
indeed civilization itself. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I 
urge each of my colleagues to give their 
endorsement to this—in my opinion— 
giant step toward removing the possi- 
bility of nuclear holocaust, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


PROPOSED Facilities PROJECTS, Army Na- 
TIONAL GUARD 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Properties and Installa- 
tions) transmitting, pursuant to law the lo- 
cation, nature, and estimated cost of cer- 
tain facilities projects proposed to be under- 
taken for the Army National Guard (with 
an ee g paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Serv: 

REPORT or te acai or DEFENSE Pro- 
CUREMENT From SMALL AND OTHER BUSI- 
NESS Firms 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

Defense (Installations and Logistics) trans- 

mitting, pursuant to law, a report on De- 

partment of Defense Procurement from 

Small and Other Business Firms for the 

period July 1967-April 1968 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

Banking and Currency. 
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PROPOSED UNIFICATION AND CONSOLIDATION 
OF RULES FoR NAVIGATION ON WATERS OF 
UNITED STATES 


A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to unify and consolidate the rules 
for navigation of the waters of the United 
States (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


PETITION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Supervisors, Tehama 
County, Calif., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide full Fed- 
eral financing of public assistance pay- 
ments made to recipients who do not 
meet the length of residence require- 
ments under the Social Security Act, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bill and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H.R. 15414. An act to increase revenues, to 
limit expenditures and new obligational au- 
thority, and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide 
franked mail privileges for surviving spouses 
of Members of Congress. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HOLLAND, from the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 17002. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938 (Rept. No. 
1270). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
without amendment: 

H.R. 16065. An act to direct the Secretary 
of Agriculture to release on behalf of the 
United States conditions in deeds conveying 
certain lands to the State of Iowa, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1272); 

H.R. 16451. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the sev- 
eral governments of Central America in the 
prevention, control, and eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease or rinderpest (Rept. No. 
1273); and 

H. Con. Res. 413. Concurrent resolution to 
endorse the concept of World Farm Center 
(Rept. No. 1271). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without aemndment: 

H.R. 16127. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of officers for the Coast 
Guard (Rept. No. 1274). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

H. R. 14910. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended, to give the 
Federal Communications Commission au- 
thority to prescribe regulations for the man- 
ufacture, import, sale, shipment, or use of 
devices which cause harmful interference to 
radio reception (Rept. No. 1276). 
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By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

H.R. 17354. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated aegncies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1275). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without recommenda- 
tion: 

S. 1975. A bill to amend section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 (Rept. No. 1277). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1501. A bill for the relief of Gyorgy Se- 
bok (Rept. No. 1297); 

S. 2385. A bill for the relief of Jorge L. 
Machado (Rept. No. 1298); 

S. 2675. A bill for the relief of Jose Estrada 
(Rept. No. 1299); 

S. 3038. A bill for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
A. Santayana (Rept. No. 1300); 

S. 3039. A bill for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
C. Ramos (Rept. No. 1301); 

S. 3210. A bill for the relief of Marcelina T. 
Reyes (Rept. No. 1302); 

H.R. 10135. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a United States citizen who dies 
while serving in an active duty status in 
the Armed Forces of the United States (Rept. 
No. 1303). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary without amendment. 

H.R. 13315. An act to amend section 127 of 
title 28, United States Code, to define more 
precisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia (Rept. No, 
1304). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 2731. A bill for the relief of Basil Row- 
land Duncan (Rept. No. 1288); and 

S. 3012. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eduardo 
Fernandez-Dominguez (Rept. No. 1289). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 2181. A bill for the relief of Gong Sing 
Hom (Rept. No, 1290); 

S. 3041. A bill for the relief of Dr. Guil- 
lermo I. Gonzales (Rept. No. 1291); and 

H.R. 15147. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
naturalization of persons who have served in 
combatant areas in active-duty service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No, 1292). 

By Mr. SMATHERS, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 16951. An act to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1293). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to proclaim 
the week g May 1, as “Youth Week” 
(Rept. No. 1294); 

S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, as 
“Family Reunion Day” (Rept. No. 1295); and 

S. J. Res. 177. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30th day of September 1968 as 
“Bible Translation Day” (Rept. No. 1296). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H.R. 10778. An act to amend section 1730 of 
title 18, United States Code, to permit the 
uniform or badge of the letter-carrier branch 
of the postal service to be worn in theatrical, 
television, or motion-picture productions un- 
der certain circumstances (Rept. No. 1286). 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R. 10480. An act to prohibit desecra- 
tion of the flag, and for other purposes 
(Rept, No. 1287). 


By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary without amendment: 
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H.R. 1705. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stathacopulos (Rept. No. 1278) ; 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay (Rept. No. 1279); 

H.R. 7882. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Navy at certain US. naval stations in 
Florida (Rept. No. 1280); 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 
Belk (Rept. No. 1281); 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John 
M. Stevens (Rept. No. 1282); 

H.R. 11959 An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt (Rept. No. 1283); 

H.R. 13373. An act for the relief of Richard 
C. Mockler (Rept. No. 1284); and 

H.R. 15216. An act to authorize the Bu- 
reau of Prisons to assist State and local 
governments in the improvement of their 
correctional systems (Rept. No. 1285). 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1206. A bill for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Samuel J. Cole, U.S. Army (retired) (Rept. 
No. 1305). 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. 3095. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing 
and other health professions and allied 
health professions personnel, the program 
relating to student aid for such person- 
nel, and the program relating to health re- 
search facilities, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1307) ; 

H.R. 3639. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1308); and 

H.R. 16819. An act to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act to extend the au- 
thorization of grants to States for rehabili- 
tation services, to broaden the scope of 
goods and services available under that act 
for the handicapped, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1309). 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 1310). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 3065. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, as amended, by providing 
for temporary injunctions or res or- 
ders for certain violations of that act (Rept. 
No. 1311). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S.J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to authorize 
and direct the Federal Trade Commission to 
conduct a comprehensive investigation of un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices in the home im- 
provement industry, to expand its enforce- 
ment activities in this area, and for other 
purposes. (Rept. No, 1312). 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS IN GRADES 
GS-16, 17, AND 18—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1306) 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service, re- 
ported an original bill (S. 3672) to amend 
title 5, United States Code, to provide 
for additional positions in grades GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18; to promote the effi- 
cient use of the revolving fund of the 
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Civil Service Commission; and for other 
purposes, and submitted a report there- 
on, which bill was placed on the calendar 
and the report was ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

H, Brooks James, of North Carolina, to be 
an Assistant Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development; 

David S. King, of Utah, now Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Malagasy Republic, to serve concurrently and 
without additional compensation as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Mauritius; 

William H. Crook, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Australia; and 

Robert F. Wagner, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Spain. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

John W. Townsend, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Administrator, Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration, 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Orrin G. Judd, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of New 
York; 

Anthony J. Travia, of New York, to be U.S. 
district Judge for the eastern district of New 
York; 

Bernard Newman, of New York, to be a 
judge of the U.S. Customs Court; and 

Morris E. Lasker, of New York, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without reservation: 

Executive D, 90th Congress, second session, 
the International Coffee Agreement, 1968 
(Ex. Rept. No. 7). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. BREWSTER: 

S. 3667. A bill for the relief of Konstantina 
Christina Panagopuolou; and 

S. 3668. A bill for the relief of Nikitas Bal- 
tas (also known as Nick Damaskos); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3669. A bill for the relief of Dr. Joseph 
Shatouhy; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: 

S. 3670. A bill for the relief of Pooran 
Chandra Joshi and his wife, Saroj Joshi; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 3671. A bill to provide for the striking 
of medals in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of the founding of Dartmouth 
College; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McIntyre when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

S. 3672. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for additional posi- 
tions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18; 
to promote the efficient use of the revolving 
fund of the Civil Service Commission; and 
for other purposes; placed on the calendar. 
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(See reference to the above bill when re- 
ported by Mr. Moxnoxzr, which appears 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARE: 

S. 3673. A bill for the relief of Beba D. 
Varadachar; and 

S. 3674. A bill for the relief of Maria Adela 
Foos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
MONTOYA) : 

S. 3675. A bill to provide that the highway 
known as U.S. Highway No. 70 between Las 
Cruces, N. Mex., and Amarillo, Tex., shall 
be designated as part of the National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S.J. Res. 181. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to designate the week of Aug- 
ust 4, through August 10, 1968, as Profes- 
sional Photography Week”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. J. Res. 182. Joint resolution to enjoin 
State and local governments to enact and 
enforce effective gun control measures; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. ERVIN, 
and Mr. STENNIS): 

S.J. Res. 183. Joint resolution authorizing 
the printing of a revised edition of “Consti- 
tution of the United States of America— 
Analysis and Interpretation”; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 


S. 3671—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
HAVE MEDALS STRUCK IN COM- 
MEMORATION OF 200TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF FOUNDING OF DART- 
MOUTH COLLEGE 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, today 
I am pleased to introduce for appropriate 
reference, a bill to have medals struck in 
commemoration of the 200th anniversary 
of Dartmouth College which is to be 
celebrated in 1969 and 1970. I do so with 
a deep sense of pride and honor: pride, 
because as a graduate of Dartmouth, I 
am delighted to be associated with its 
most exciting and impressive heritage; 
honor, because I am privileged to pay 
tribute to one of the Nation’s oldest and 
most distinguished universities. 

Dartmouth College was founded by 
Eleazar Wheelock and named in honor 
of the Earl of Dartmouth, an early Eng- 
lish benefactor. It was originally estab- 
lished for the education and instruc- 
tion of youth of the Indian tribes and 
also of English youth and any others.” 
December 13, 1969, marks the 200th an- 
niversary of the granting of the charter 
of Dartmouth College by King George 
the Third, making it the last of the co- 
lonial colleges and the ninth oldest in- 
stitution of higher education in the 
United States. 

A landmark in the early history of the 
college occurred in 1819 when, thanks to 
Daniel Webster, one of its most distin- 
guished graduates, Dartmouth survived 
an attempt to negate its charter in the 


famous Dartmouth College case argued 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. The de- 


cision handed down by Chief Justice 
John Marshall established the sanctity 
of contracts and had far-reaching im- 
plications for the later development of 
American society. Dartmouth’s bicen- 
tennial year of 1969-70 is also the 150th 
anniversary of this historic decision. 
Dartmouth has a long tradition of 
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service to the Nation, to New England, 
and to the State of New Hampshire as 
a center of excellence in undergraduate 
and graduate teaching in the liberal arts 
and sciences, and in professional educa- 
tion in medicine, engineering and busi- 
ness administration. Deliberately limit- 
ing its size to maintain the highest stand- 
ards of quality in its faculty and student 
body, Dartmouth now has a combined 
undergraduate and graduate enrollment 
of 3,600 and a faculty of over 400. Its 
more than 33,000 living alumni reside in 
all 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and nearly 100 foreign countries. 

Dartmouth’s associated schools have 
played an important role in its develop- 
ment. The Dartmouth Medical School 
was founded in 1797 and it is the fourth 
oldest medical school in the United 
States. Later, Sylvanus Thayer, another 
distinguished Dartmouth graduate and 
the “Father of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy,” gave Dartmouth a substantial sum 
to establish in 1871 the Thayer School of 
Engineering. It is regarded today as one 
of the truly imaginative institutions in 
the field of engineering education. In 
1899 Dartmouth established the Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, 
now the oldest graduate school of busi- 
ness administration in the United States. 

Dartmouth College has played an im- 
portant role in the early history of the 
New England region and of the coun- 
try. Since its founding its has achieved 
national and international distinction. 
It seems to me to be most fitting that 
Dartmouth’s 200th anniversary should be 
commemorated by the striking of an ap- 
propriate and artistic medal by the U.S. 
Mint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3671) to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of 
the 200th anniversary of the founding 
of Dartmouth College introduced by Mr. 
McINTYRE, was received, read twice by 
its title and refered to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. Is it not true that Daniel 
Webster said of Dartmouth College, “It 
is a small school, but there are those who 
love it“? 

Mr. McINTYRE, That is absolutely 
true. 


S. 3675—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
TO DESIGNATE HIGHWAY BE- 
TWEEN LAS CRUCES, N. MEX. 
AND AMARILLO, TEX., AS PART 
OF THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
INTERSTATE AND DEFENSE HIGH- 
WAYS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], who is 
absent because of illness, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide that the highway known as U.S. 
Highway No. 70 between Las Cruces, 
N. Mex., and Amarillo, Tex., shall be 
designated as part of the National Sys- 
tem of Interstate and Defense Highways. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment, prepared by the Senator from 
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New Mexico [Mr. Montoya] relating to 
the bill be printed in the Record; and 
that excerpts of a report prepared by 
the Highway 70 Interstate Association 
be printed in the Recorp, and that the 
bill also be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and excerpts will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3675) to provide that the 
highway known as U.S. Highway No. 70 
between Las Cruces, N. Mex., and 
Amarillo, Tex., shall be designated as 
part of the National System of Inter- 
state and Defense Highways, introduced 
by Mr. Byrp of West Virginia (for Mr. 
Monoroya), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
highway known as United States Highway 
Numbered 70, extending approximately 301 
miles from Las Cruces, New Mexico, through 
Clovis, New Mexico, to the New Mexico-Texas 
border, and United States Highway Num- 
bered 60, extending approximately 98 miles 
from the New Mexico-Texas border to Am- 
arillo, Texas, shall be designated under the 
provisions of section 103(d) of title 23 of 
the United States Code as part of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. The authorized mileage of such 
system is increased by the mileage desig- 
nated pursuant to this Act. 


The excerpts, presented by Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia, for Mr. Montoya, are 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM A REPORT PREPARED BY THE 
HIGHWAY 70 INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION ON “A 
PROPOSAL ro INCORPORATE U.S. HIGHWAY 70 
INTO THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF INTERSTATE 
AND DEFENSE HIGHWAYS” 


Directly or indirectly, every New Mexico 
citizen has a stake in the roads and streets 
that permit motor-vehicle travel throughout 
the state. Whether we drive to work, to 
school, to church, to market, whether we 
merely avail ourselves of the services made 
possible by usable roads, or earn a livelihood 
from travel of others, we are both contribu- 
tors and beneficiaries. 

Since the passage of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956, the crucial importance of 
safe and rapid highway transportation for an 
expanding economy and national defense has 
been repeatedly stressed. In a society so 
largely dependent on the constant use of 
motor vehicles, the value of good roads can 
scarcely be questioned. 

Especially in a state like New Mexico, with 
its vast area, its rugged terrain, its many 
remote settlements, and relatively limited 
rail and air facilities, the need for adequate 
highways is undebatable. Without them, we 
cannot develop our natural resources for a 
healthy economic growth. Nor can we provide 
for our population essential access to educa- 
tional institutions, medical care, recreational 
areas, and business activity. 

The proposal to incorporate U.S. Highway 
60 from Amarillo, Texas to Texico, New Mex- 
ico with U.S. Highway 70 from their junction 
at Texico to Las Cruces, New Mexico into 
the National System of Interstate and De- 
fense Highways is the most common route 
used to travel from the heaviest populated 
areas of the midwest to the El Paso, Texas 
area. It is also the ideal connection between 
the midwest and Southern California in cold 
weather months. The designation of this 
route on the Interstate System to increase 
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ease of travel and decrease travel time would 
be of economic value to each city, town and 
village located on the route, and to the 
traveler as well. 

The portion of this highway from Amaril- 
lo, Texas to Colvis, New Mexico is far su- 
perior to most of the remaining section con- 
tinuing to Las Cruces, New Mexico. Most con- 
struction recently completed, and pro- 
grammed, from Amarillo to the Texas state 
line meets Interstate standards. It largely 
remains a problem within the State of New 
Mexico (U.S. Highway 70) to adopt Inter- 
state standards. Comparatively speaking, 
rights of way costs would not be excessive in 
all but limited areas. 

The relevance of placing this route on the 
Interstate System to the National Defense 
of the nation should be emphasized. Six im- 
portant military and space installations are 
situated at close proximity on the proposed 
route: Amarillo Air Force Base, Amarillo, 
Texas; Reese Air Force Base, Lubbock, Texas; 
Cannon Air Force Base, Clovis, New Mexico; 
Holloman Air Force Base, Alamogordo, New 
Mexico, White Sands Proving Grounds, Las 
Cruces, New Mexico; NASA, Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. 

Close to the terminus of this route are 
other important military installations: The 
Atomic Energy Commission Project at Pan- 
tex and the largest helium production cen- 
ter in the United States are both located 
near Amarillo, Texas. El Paso, Texas is the 
home of the U.S. Army Air Defense Center, 
Fort Bliss, Biggs, Army Air Base and Wil- 
liam Beaumont General Hospital. 

The White Sands Missile Range, New Mex- 
ico, is the largest all land missile test center 
in the Western Hemisphere and America’s 
first of three national ranges. White Sands 
is operated by the Army, for the Department 
of Defense to support Army, Navy and Air 
Force missile programs, and projects for Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(N. A. S.A.) and other government agencies. 

This 100 mile long—40 mile wide range 
extends from north of El Paso to south of 
Albuquerque, an area of 4,000 square miles 
or 2,560,000 acres than Delaware, 
District of Columbia and Rhode Island com- 
bined). 

The range was established on July 9, 1945, 
designated National Range by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in 1952, and the name was 
changed from “White Sands Proving 
Grounds” to “White Sands Missile Range” in 
1958. During the years W.S.M.R. has served 
the three military services as the largest and 
most highly instrumented overland test 
facility in our free world. 

While missile testing remains W.S.M.R. 

function, it also supports technical 
developments by other agencies such as the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Department 
of Defense (Advanced Research Projects— 
Agency, AR. P. A.) and N.S.A, including Proj- 
ect Apollo and Mercury. 

Holloman Missile Development Center is 
the outgrowth of Alamogordo Army Air Field 
constructed in 1942. Today, Holloman con- 
sists of four major quadrants covering 49,081 
acres containing 1126 buildings. 

The importance of highway trans- 
portation to national defense was r 
by the Congress of the United States, with 
the passage of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956. Paralleling U.S. Highway 70 between 
Amarillo, Texas and Las Cruces, New Mexico 
and El Paso, Texas there are 10 military con- 
nected installations, The length of this pro- 
posed route would involve 301 miles in the 
State of New Mexico and 98 miles in Texas, 
for a total of 399 miles. 

Highway transportation makes every com- 
munity, regardless of size or accessibility, a 
potential arsenal of supply for our forces of 
national defense. This mobility of manpower, 
supplies and weapons is of indispensible mili- 
tary importance. The provision of logistical 
support for the military establishment of the 
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magnitude now considered necessary, is be- 
coming increasingly dependent upon high- 
ways. One cannot deny the importance of 
the designation which would form an im- 
portant diagonal connection between Inter- 
state Route 10 and Interstate 25 in New 
Mexico, and Interstate 40 in Texas. 

Population explosion in metropolitan areas 
have created a greater need and demand for 
sun and space contact with nature, Bigger 
paychecks, longer vacations and improved 
transportation are making it possible for 
more people to satisfy that desire. 

It has been estimated on the basis of 
traffic counts that more than 14 million 
visitors came to New Mexico last year and 
left near $400 million in our state. That 
was 50 percent more than the total value 
of mineral production in the state in 1965, 
a record year. 

Surveys taken around New Mexico indicate 
that tourist business will be even greater. 
Visitor counts at State Parks were up almost 
50 percent, and gasoline tax revenues register 
record totals. 

The Land of Enchantment especially serves 
as a year round vacation playground for 
people living in Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
Within 500 miles of the center of New Mexico 
there are 17 metropolitan areas with a total 
population of more than six million people. 
They are eager prospects for the hunting, 
fishing, skiing, water sports, scenic driving, 
picnicking and camping that this state can 
provide in abundance. New Mexico itself has 
changed from a rural to an urban society. 
A generation ago, only a third of this state’s 
population lived in urban areas, It is now 
two-thirds and it is estimated that by 1980 
about 75 percent will be residents of cities 
and towns. 

The attraction of new industries and the 
expansion of old ones have brightened the 
state’s economic picture. Over the years, New 
Mexico has developed a tax structure which 
offers a favorable tax climate for industry. 
New Mexico has the lowest state and local 
per capita tax burden in the west. In 1957 the 
one fourth of one percent gross receipts tax 
on manufacturing was repealed. This was fol- 
lowed in 1963 with the repeal of the one- 
eighth percent tax on wholesaling and the 
passage of the Freeport law, which exempts 
all commodities moving in interstate com- 
merce or stored in the state by parties out- 
side of the state, from ad valorem taxation, 
Property tax rates in New Mexico compare 
well on the national basis. The State Consti- 
tution limits the rate of 20 dollars per thou- 
sand dollars of valuation for general govern- 
ment purposes. 

These factors are inducements for indus- 
try and manufacturing firms to take a sec- 
ond look at New Mexico. The state’s quest 
for industrial expansion is rich in profit po- 
tential. 

The areas involved in the designation are 
rich in agriculture, cattle feeding, manufac- 
turing, mining and distribution of goods and 
services. 

The oil industry in New Mexico pays a tax 
bill which is larger than any other industry 
in the state, and most of the oil and gas fields 
and oil and gas production are located in 
southeastern New Mexico. These economic 
operations depend on one point or many 
points on highway transportation. 

Recently an Associated Press survey indi- 
cated the nation’s new highway system is do- 
ing for some communities just what the rail- 
road did 100 years ago. Cities along the In- 
terstate Systems are growing and nearly ev- 
erybody agrees that the designation of U.S. 
70 as part of the Interstate System will pro- 
vide this area with heavy transportation fa- 
cilities to move materials and products of in- 
dustry to the market areas. 


The statement of Mr. MONTOYA is as 
follows: 
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LEGISLATION To INCLUDE U.S. HIGHWAY 70, 
Las Cruces, N. MEX. TO AMARILLO, TEX., IN 
INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Mr. Montoya. Mr. President, today I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to desig- 
nate approximately 301 miles of U.S. Highway 
70 to New Mexico and approximately 98 miles 
of U.S. Highway 60 in Texas, as part of the 
National System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways. Highway 70 runs from Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, through Clovis, New Mexico, to 
the New Mexico-Texas border. Highway 60 
picks up at this point and runs to Amarillo, 
Texas 


Mr. President, in 1947, this country engaged 
in one of the most far-reaching and impor- 
tant ventures which it had ever undertaken 
when, in compliance with Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1944, general locations of 37,700 
miles to city-to-city routes of the Interstate 
System were officially designated. Thus, did 
we begin the vital work of connecting by 
routes as direct as practicable, the principal 
metropolitan areas, cities, and industrial 
centers, to serve the national defense, and 
to connect at suitable border points with 
routes of continental importance in the 
Dominion of Canada and the Republic of 
Mexico. 

Since then, the Interstate System designa- 
tions have been increased to a limitation of 
41,200 miles. Although, when completed, it 
will represent only a little over 1 percent of 
the Nation’s total road mileage, it will link 
together more than 90 percent of the cities 
having a population of 50,000 or more, and 
will carry over 20 percent of all highway 
traffic. The importance of this system of 
roads to big and little communities alike, 
to rural and urban communities, and to the 
nation as a whole, cannot be over empha- 
sized. We are becoming more and more a 
mobile society and the need for an improved 
and expanded road system for our continued 
growth has long been recognized. 

The criteria used by the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the designation of Interstate Sys- 
tem routes were essentially the same as used 
to determine the system recommended in a 
1944 report, “Interregional Highways” (H. 
Doc. No. 379, 78th Cong., 2d Sess.), made by 
the President’s National Interregional High- 
way Commission. They included: First, im- 
portance to national defense; second, system 
integration—the value of the route as a con- 
nector between numerous centers of popula- 
tion and industry which generate inter- 
regional traffic; third, importance to indus- 
try—meeting the transportation require- 
ments of the manufacturing, agricultural, 
mining and forestry enterprises in the area 
traversed; and, fourth, importance to rural 
and urban population. 

I can think of no single highway that 
more adequately meets the above specifica- 
tions than that highway covered by the leg- 
islation which I am introducing today. The 
length of the proposed route would involve 
301 miles in the State of New Mexico (U.S. 
Highway 70 from Las Cruces to Clovis), and 
98 miles in the State of Texas (U.S. Highway 
60 from the New Mexico-Texas border to 
Amarillo, Texas). It would serve 10 military 
installations which are situated at close 
proximity to the proposed route. Designa- 
tion of this route would form an important 
diagonal connection between Interstate 10, 
Interstate 25, and Interstate 40. It would be 
of invaluable economic importance to the 
entire area, It is the most common route 
used to travel from the most populated areas 
of the Texas Panhandle to Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, and El Paso, Texas, and it would 
serve a vast rural area. 

Mr. President, the Highway 70 Interstate 
Association, headquartered in Roswell, New 
Mexico, has done a commendable job in 
bringing this matter to the attention of not 
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only the States involved but to the entire 
nation. Much of the credit for its outstand- 
ing work must go to Mr. John E. McLelland, 
President of the Association, and Mr. Frank 
J. Kaufmann, Secretary. They have secured 
the endorsement of the State Highway Com- 
missions of New Mexico and Texas and have 
generated a great deal of interest in this 
proposal. Lastly, but most importantly, I ask 
this Congress to give this measure prompt 
consideration. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii Mr. Inouye] be added 
as cosponsors of the bill (S. 3640) to 
establish a commission to study the or- 
ganization, operation and management 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and to recommend changes neces- 
sary or desirable in the interest of gov- 
ernmental efficiency and economy. 

Mr. President, the addition of these 
distinguished Senators raises to 60 the 
number of Senators who have become 
sponsors of this effort to revitalize the 
executive branch and improve the quality 
of our governmental services since S. 
3640 was introduced by Senator RIBICOFF 
and myself just 8 days ago. It is my hope 
that this growing support for executive 
reform will soon be translated into the 
passage of this much-needed legislation 
so that the other body will be able to give 
the matter the consideration it deserves 
before its attention is distracted by the 
fall campaigns. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
11 — CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
AUTHORIZING PRINTING OF ADDI- 
TIONAL COPIES OF PARTS 1 AND 
2 OF SENATE HEARINGS ON STA- 
TUS AND FUTURE OF SMALL 
BUSINESS 


Mr. SMATHERS submitted the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
77); which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Con. Rxs. 77 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed, with illustrations, for the use of the 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business 
three thousand additional copies each of 
Parts 1 and 2 of hearings before the com- 
mittee during the Ninetieth Congress, first 
session, entitled “Status and Future of Small 
Business.” 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1968—AMEND- 


MENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 856 


Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H.R. 17734) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN CON- 
STRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 857 THROUGH 864 


Mr. CLARE submitted eight amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 21, 1968, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 180) to provide franked mail privi- 
leges for surviving spouses of Members 
of Congress. 


WHAT IS RIGHT WITH AMERICA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there is 
much to be said for America today, even 
though the emphasis in the streets, on 
the radio and TV, and in the newspapers 
and magazines of this country seems to 
be laid on what is wrong. And there are 
wrongs still to be righted. Still, if we are 
to look at ourselves with any true per- 
spective, we must also realize how far 
we have come in recent years. That look 
was taken Wednesday by columnist Ros- 
coe Drummond in an article which the 
Washington Post headlined, “The Record 
of What’s Right in United States Is an 
Impressive One.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Drummond’s column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RECORD OF WHAT'S RIGHT IN UNITED 
STATES Is AN IMPRESSIVE ONE 


Hasn’t the time come to speak up for 
what's right with America and not center so 
much on what’s wrong? 

We think so, and our purpose is not to stop 
reform but to accelerate it. 

Life magazine put this caption on a som- 
ber editorial: “Wherever We Look, Some- 
thing’s Wrong.” 

That is true and needs to be said. There's 
plenty wrong and it is amply visible. But 
there is much that is of good report on the 
American scene today and often it is not 
visible but lost in massive self-deprecation. 
We offer a different caption than Lifes’: 
“Wherever We Look, Something’s Right.” 

We need to se it and to say it not merely 
to keep things in perspective. There is a 
stronger reason. If we are to succeed in free- 
ing the aggrieved and the impatient from 
the temptation to yield to violence, we must 
show them that the democratic process in 
America has worked, is working, and can be 
made to work even more effectively. 

The record is impressive. It shows that our 
society and our way of governing is suffi- 
ciently animate, vital, and productive to 
Don’t wreck it, 


warrant the conclusion: 
use it. 

Take the record on racial justice: 

More wrongs have been righted and more 
things that are just have been achieved in 
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the past decade and a half than were ac- 
complished over the 90 years from the end 
of the Civil War to 1954. That was the year 
of the milestone Supreme Court decision 
which began to lay the legal basis in America 
for complete racial justice and equality of 
opportunity. 

Since then every arm of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—the courts, the Congress, and three 
Presidents—have acted to see that the Con- 
stitutional writ of equality under the law 
runs to the boundaries of the Nation. 

Except for hard pockets of delay, public 
places are open on an equal basis, the vote 
is assured, and Negroes, with white help and 
white assent, are electing Negroes to posts 
of high governing authority. 

In the last four years the Federal Govern- 
ment has invested twice as much in educa- 
tion as it invested in the previous century. 

The Federal Government is devoting three 
times more resources to health programs this 
year than it did in 1964. 

Job-training programs are being greatly 
expanded. The war on poverty is just begin- 
ning to pay significant dividends. Together 
business and Government are committed to 
reducing hardcore unemployed by 500,000 
by 1971. 

The best tribute to the late Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., took only four words. The 
ayes have it,” said the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and the Civil Rights Act 
of 1968, striking down racial barriers in about 
80 per cent of the Nation’s housing and pro- 
viding other protections, became law. 

There is a Justice on the Supreme Court 
who is Negro. There is a member of the 
President’s Cabinet who is Negro. Negroes are 
moving steadily into the middle classes and 
in rising numbers are going to college. 

Howard K. Smith, the ABC commentator, 
does not overstate it when he says: “The 
era of Martin Luther King has made ulti- 
mate triumph inevitable. Negro impatience 
may obscure it, but in fact tremendous 
forces are at work and cannot be stopped.” 

Not enough, many will cry. And they are 
right. But it provides the evidence of things 
to come. It proves that American democratic 
institutions have been productively at work 
to begin to remove the blight of racial dis- 
crimination. 

The crucial ingredient of success in dis- 
solving the mood of violence and in acceler- 
ating racial justice is knowledge of how 
much progress has been made. To do more 
to overcome what’s wrong with America, we 
need to be more aware of what's right with 
America. 


COMMENDATION OF THE FBI FOR 
CAPTURE OF JAMES EARL RAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on June 10, 1968, I made brief re- 
marks in the Senate commending J. 
Edgar Hoover and the FBI for the cap- 
ture of James Earl Ray, the man sus- 
pected of killing Martin Luther King. At 
that time, I stated: 

Selfish individuals who do not know the 
true character of Mr. Hoover and his asso- 
ciates, have blandly asserted their belief that 
Ray would never be captured, implying that 
the FBI did not really want to catch Ray. 


Ralph McGill, the distinguished pub- 
lisher of the Atlanta Constitution, has 
developed this thought further in a col- 
umn published in the Evening Star of 
June 20, 1968. He also made some most 
laudatory and deserved comments about 
the FBI. I ask unanimous consent that 
the column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Ray’s CAPTURE STILLS THE SINISTER RUMOR 
Mis 


Another phase of the sickness of our so- 
ciety, of which petty, petulant cynicism and 
a wish to believe the worst are symptoms, 
was revealed by the capture of the man sus- 
pected of killing Dr. Martin Luther King. 
The arrest of James Earl Ray came after a 
really brief span of time, all things con- 
sidered. 

A Bible text may be helpful. Three para- 
graphs of it begin with Matthew 11:12. 

“From the days of John the Baptist until 
now, the Kingdom of Heaven suffereth vio- 
lence and the violent carry it away... 

“The man who has ears to hear, he must 
use them. 

“But how can I show what the people of 
this generation are like? They are like chil- 
dren sitting in the market place calling out 
their friends, ‘We played at weddings for you 
but you would not dance, and we played at 
funerals and you would not cry.’ For John 
came neither eating nor drinking and they 
said, ‘He is a hypocrite and crazy.’ Then the 
Son of Man came, enjoying life, and people 
say, ‘Look, a drunkard and a glutton—the 
close friend of the tax collector and the sin- 
Derr, ss. 

Always the doubters—the cynics, the nay- 
sayers, the makers of false rumors, the 
arousers of suspicion—refuse to accept 
reality. 

King was murdered on April 4. The one 
suspect was arrested in London on June 8. 

Yet, in those few weeks the most amazing, 
corrupting rumors, half-whispered claims of 
“inside information,” doubts and evil re- 
ports were circulated about the Department 
of Justice and, more especially, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Some of these false accusations and wholly 
spurious claims of “inside reports” and 
manufactured rumors were set in motion by 
the gaggles of geese that are in all our com- 
munity ponds. Others were initiated by per- 
sons of malice or by enemies of the American 
system. Some were set in motion seeking to 
make the Negro have doubt in the integrity 
of the Department of Justice. 

The more commonly circulated false ru- 
mors and lies were these: 

1. The FBI doesn't want to catch the man 
because the FBI didn’t like King. 

2. The FBI (or “the government”) doesn't 
want to capture Ray because if he is caught 
there will be released something so monstrous 
it can’t be allowed to become public. 

3. The suspect is already dead. The persons 
who hired him to murder have already killed 
him to keep him from talking and the FBI 
knows it and wants it left that way. 

4. There were other lesser, but equally silly, 
claims that “they” told to the gullible. These 
included claims that the FBI hired only 
Catholics. “They” also said the FBI was 
made up of Southerners who didn’t like col- 
ored people—and so on and on, ad nauseum. 

J. Edgar Hoover's rebuke to King grew out 
of King's repeating the charge told him by 
someone who claimed to “know” it was true, 
that the FBI was composed of red-neck 
Southerners who didn’t try to protect civil 
rights workers. (When King was killed 
“they” spread stories he had made “millions,” 
he had vast amounts of insurance, and 80 
on.) 

It is surprising how many persons do not 
understand the legalisms that restrict the 
FBI to investigative work connected with 
violations of federal law. The Bureau is not 
a police force. The FBI was, for example, 
largely impotent in the civil rights area until 
Congress enacted federal laws. 

It is a tribute to J. Edgar Hoover and the 
almost incredible expertise of his bureau 
that they have done so tremendous a job in 
the area of federal law enforcement and de- 
tection. The FBI very likely is the most ex- 
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pert research and investigative bureau in 
the world, Maybe it has a peer—but no 
superior. 

While the geese-flock known as “they” 
were whispering that they “knew” the FBI 
was not trying to find James Earl Ray, a 
massive force of men and research detection 
was at work in 50 states, in Mexico and 
Canada. 

The gossipy geese will be quiet for a brief 
time—but they soon will be at it again. 
ie ever stops them—not even the 

th. 


MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE AND 
TRADE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to invite the attention of the 
Senate to a resolution which was recent- 
ly introduced in the Michigan Legisla- 
ture expressing opposition to import 
quotas, calling on Congress to liberalize 
the adjustment assistance provisions of 
the Trade Expansion Act, and urging 
Congress to support all efforts to remove 
all nontariff barriers at home and 
abroad. 

I commend the authors, Senators Bur- 
sley, chairman of the Michigan State 
Committee on International Commerce; 
Stamm, Hart, Youngblood, Bouwsma, 
and Brown for this action and hope that 
other State legislators will take similar 
action. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 
A concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States regarding 

the imposition of import quotas on major 

commodity areas 

Whereas, The State of Michigan is vitally 
concerned with a healthy growth in its ex- 
ports which already total $2.5 billion annual- 
ly including $150 million of Michigan agri- 
cultural products; and 

Whereas, The United States has pursued a 
30-year foreign trade policy leading to freer 
interchange of goods between nations and a 
rising standard of living for all and has led 
the Free World in substantial tariff reduc- 
tions at GATT and desires to preserve the 
gains made in that historic series of negoti- 
ations; and 

Whereas, the country today is faced with: 
(a) the grave threat that congressional leg- 
islation backed by special-interest protec- 
tionist forces could reverse our favorable and 
growing foreign trade balance—a United 
States foreign policy disaster, and (b) moves 
now afoot to restrict imports—in most cases 
by quotas—which would embroil the United 
States in a costly trade war, and (c) with the 
imposition of import quotas on major com- 
modity areas such as steel, lead, zinc, textiles, 
chemicals, petroleum and meat which would 
inevitably and positively lead to reciprocal 
action by foreign countries creating bar- 
riers against the United States and Michi- 
gan exports; and 

Whereas, The imposition of quotas would 
result in higher prices for millions of United 
States and Michigan consumers and thereby 
contribute to inflationary pressures and such 
import quotas would endanger billions of 
dollars of United States exports worsening 
our balance of payments position and inevit- 
ably increase government controls over in- 
dustry and threaten individual enterprise; 
and 
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Whereas, Other positive actions can be 
taken by the Congress to assist American 
and Michigan industries unfairly injured by 
foreign imports; now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
be urged to defeat any legislation imposing 
import quotas and restricting world trade; 
that the Congress liberalize the adjustment 
assistance provisions of Title III of the Trade 
Expansion Act by making it easier for the 
Tariff Commission to find injury for this 
purpose and by providing more liberal loans, 
tax benefits and retraining programs for 
workers in the firms or sectors of industry 
seriously injured by imports; and that the 
Congress support all efforts to remove some 
of the nontariff barriers at home and abroad 
seriously imparing world trade; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, to the President of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
and to each member of the Michigan dele- 
gation to the Congress of the United States. 

Pursuant to rule 32, the concurrent resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Sen- 
ate Business. 


FIREARMS CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
demand for firearms control seems to be 
rolling like a ball. Recently, the Portales 
News Tribune published two editorials 
written by Gordon Greaves. I feel that 
these two editorials were considered 
carefully. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Portales News-Tribune, June 10, 
1968] 


GUNS AND JUSTICE 


This country has nutured the fiction that 
Americans have depended upon the guns in 
the closet for their rights. 

This isn’t true, and rarely ever was true. 
Men simply can’t be productive if they have 
to be constantly on the alert to shoot down 
the rascals among them. 

Our country is founded upon the respect 
for law and order, and we delegate to our 
policemen the business of capturing dan- 
gerous men, Rarely has it been necessary to 
organize a posse for this p . In this 
day and time with networks of police com- 
munications, radio patrol cars, and organiza- 
tion, there should seldom be any need for 
a man to own a gun for self protection. Far 
more innocent people are killed by the guns 
that they keep for protection than felons 
who are the justification of such weapons, 

So we can’t understand, on the theory 
that the right to own a gun is infringed if 
we require that gun to be registered why 
we don't require everyone to register all his 
guns, simply to provide a means by which 
criminals may be more easily traced. 

We register our automobiles, and our radio 
transmitters, and use them only under 
clearly defined rules. Is there anything more 
basic to the right to own a gun than an 
automobile? 

We acknowledge that registration of guns 
wouldn't likely cut down on crime by any 
notable amount, But it would simplify the 
job of police in tracing the origin of murder 
Weapons, just as it did im the case of the 
assassination of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. It 


is possible now for gun serial numbers to be 
computerized on national networks so that 
any gun can be identified within minutes 
after its number is put into the network. 
We have great respect for those who own 
guns for sporting purposes, and for those 
who are members of the National Rifle As- 
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sociation. But we don’t think that their right 
to own and use guns would be infringed 
upon by a tight gun registration law, both 
state and national. 

Those who quote the Second amendment 
to the U.S. constitution as justification 
against requirements of registrations of 
weapons don't read all of the amendment. It 
says: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

That amendment was adopted at a time 
when the fledgling nation distrusted the idea 
of a standing army, and counted on men to 
spring to the defense of their country with 
their long rifles when danger came. This 
type of defense has never worked in America. 
We have never been able to rely on arms kept 
behind the kitchen door to meet a national 
challenge. 

So it is time that we faced up to the 
realities of 20th century living, in which 
millions of unregistered pistols, sawed off 
shotguns, rifles, and even bazookas are readily 
available to any criminal. 

We ought to reserve the fiction of per- 
sonally enforced justice with a gun as a 
relic for the late-late TV shows. 


[From the Portales News-Tribune, June 14, 
1968] 


GUN CONTROL, AGAIN 


Americans who cherish the idea that the 
gun in the closet is a peculiarly American 
right, owe it to themselves to look at the 
facts. 

The statistics have been available all along, 
but have received attention only since the 
murder of Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

President Johnson quoted these figures 
in his appeal to the nation a week ago, but 
they bear repeating: 

Each year in the United States guns are 
involved in more than 6,500 murders. This 
compares to 30 in England, 99 in Canada, 
68 in West Germany and 37 in Japan. 

And if that figure doesn’t shake you, con- 
sider that in addition to murders, guns were 
responsible in 1966 for 10,000 suicides and 
2,600 accidental deaths in the U.S. 

The most startling figure of all is that 
more Americans have died from privately 
owned guns since 1900 than from all the 
wars that have ever been fought by the 
United States. 

Americans need to grow up in their at- 
titude about firearms, and concede that when 
it comes to protection, a gun in the home 
is of questionable value. For every gun 
owned by a person who knows how to use it 
effectively without danger to innocent peo- 
ple, there are scores laying about the house 
within reach of immature persons who have 
had no training in the use of a weapon. 

But the idea persists, through our Western 
folklore, that a man riding into town with a 
gun slung from his belt, can resolve perplex- 
ing problems. This wasn’t true even in the 
Old West. The first act of responsible law 
enforcement in raw plains towns like Portales 
was to require persons coming into town to 
leave their guns with the sheriff. 

Then what type of gun control law does 
this nation need to take this step toward 
civilized conduct? 

Consider the assassins of the three Amer- 
loans whose deaths has raised this issue. 

One was an ex-Marine who received a dis- 
charge under other than honorable condi- 
tions. Another was an escaped convict, who 
had been convicted of armed robbery. The 
third was an alien. 

Certainly as a minimum we should expect 
that gun control laws should prevent these 
three types from possession of any sort of 
firearm. 


In the case of the assassin of President 
Kennedy the rifle with telescopic sight was 
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ordered by mail and delivered to a fictitious 
name with no questions asked. Certainly it 
is not too much to expect that better con- 
trol of the sale of firearms should be expected. 
If isn’t clear that better control of the sale 
of firearms should be expected. It isn’t clear 
how James Ray, the escaped convict obtained 
the Remington 30.06. He was a felon who 
would have been subject to arrest with or 
without a gun, and possession of a gun would 
have made him liable to further prosecution, 
so his case is perhaps not pertinent to the 
current discussion. 

But the 8-shot Iver Johnson revolver used 
by Sirhan Sirhan was originally registered, 
and was quickly traced through three owners. 
The question in this case is whether anyone 
should be permitted to own a gun of this 
type. If so, it would appear prudent to require 
to have them list their possession of the gun 
with the local police and not to be permitted 
to sell it without knowledge of the police. 

What type of gun control law would re- 
duce the carnage in America? 

Great Britain does not permit anyone un- 
der 14 to buy or possess any kind of gun. 
Handgun permits are issued almost exclu- 
sively for use on the pistol range. Sportsmen 
have little difficulty in securing licenses for 
use of shotguns, and 4500 shooting clubs 
flourish in the British Isles. 

The National Observer sister publication 
of the Wall Street Journal, notes that “In 
Britain, the homicide rate per 100,000 per- 
sons runs one-eighth the rate in the U.S.; 
the rate for robbery one-tenth the U.S. rate; 
and the rate for aggravated assault one- 
seventeenth. 

When 5,126 Americans were being murder- 
ed by firearms in 1963, only 24 Britons were 
dying by the same means. 

The Observer points out that the murder 
of 3 British policemen recently received 
worldwide attention, and resulted in a six- 
year sentence for the man who four months 
before the murder sold the pistols to the 
murderers. In the same year more than 100 
policemen in the U.S. were murdered by fire- 
arms and occasioned little attention. 

The National Observer makes a comparison 
within the U.S. that should answer some of 
the critics of gun control law. 

New York has the most stringent gun 
control laws in the nation. The Sullivan 
Law requires citizens to obtain licenses to 
possess handguns even in their homes or 
places of business. 

And New York’s homicide rate is the low- 
est in the nation—4,8 per 100,000. The rate 
is one-third that of Houston, Texas, 


FORMER NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIA- 
TION OFFICIAL SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a former 
National Rifle Association editor yester- 
day exposed the National Rifle Associa- 
tion as the shallow, irresponsible, and 
fraudulent organization which we, who 
have been dealing with it over the years, 
have long known it to be. 

James B. Stenson, a former associate 
editor of the American Rifleman, the 
NRA's official journal, wrote a letter to 
the editor of the Washington Post in 
which he gives us an insider’s view of this 
powerful organization. 

First, Mr. Stenson points out that the 
NRA does not speak for the gun owners 
of this country. He insists, as I have al- 
ways claimed, that the overwhelming 
majority of hunters, sportsmen, and 
rapote supports effective firearms legis- 
ation. 

Mr. Stenson gets at the real heart of 
the appalling irresponsibility of this 
powerful lobby when he states: 
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Let me testify that thousands of NRA 
members have been influenced by a campaign 
of emotionalism, innuendo, and distortion 
of fact. 


Then after pointing out a couple of 
examples of NRA distortion, Mr. Stenson 
explains: 

The point that I am trying to make is that 
the members of our Congress are up against 
a sheer act of collective will, and nothing 
more, 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Stenson’s en- 
lightening letter be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the eee Post, June 20, 
19 


A Former NRA EDITOR WRITES 


Within the past week, the leaders of the 
National Rifle Association have sent a notice 
to every one of the organization’s nearly 1 
million members, warning that “the right of 
sportsmen in the United States to obtain, 
own and use firearms for proper lawful pur- 
poses is in the greatest jeopardy in the his- 
tory of our country.” The notice calis for 
“immediate action.” That immediate action 
has resulted, or will result soon, in an ava- 
lanche of emotional and vindictive mail to 
members of Congress demanding defeat of 
the Administration’s proposed gun controls 
(S. 3604, S. 3605, H.R. 17735). 

As a former associate editor with The 
American Rifleman, the NRA’s official jour- 
nal, I testify that the leadership of the NRA 
does not speak for more than a fraction of 
the gun owners in this country. The over- 
whelming majority of hunters, sportsmen, 
and shooters support effective gun controls 
at all levels of government. 

During my tenure with The Rifleman, I 
came to know the NRA’s official position 
and the facts and statistics on which it is 
based—as well as any other member of the 
Association or any of the Association’s many 
critics. Let me testify that thousands of 
NRA members have been influenced by a 
campaign of emotionalism, innuendo, and 
distortion of fact. For example, the NRA 
leadership has asserted that less than 4 per 
cent of all crime involves firearms. This fig- 
ure is computed by grouping the several score 
thousand “personal crimes” (homicide, ag- 
gravated assault armed robbery, etc.) to- 
gether with nearly a million “property 
crimes” (larceny over $50, auto theft, bur- 
glary, etc.). The former group nearly always 
involves a weapon; the second does not. 

It has been further asserted that figures 
concerning criminal abuse of rifles and shot- 
guns have been exaggerated; that, in fact, 
“only 7 per cent of murders last year were 
committed with rifles and only 9 per cent 
with shotguns” (Rifleman editorial, Oct. 
1967.) This is true, and it is quoted correctly 
from the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports. How- 
ever, that sum of 16 per cent represents the 
tragic and senseless loss of nearly 900 peo- 
ple’s lives. 

NRA members have been told that the 
Administration’s proposed legislation would 
mean “serious inconvenience” to individuals 
in remote areas because they could not re- 
ceive firearms in interstate commerce. What 
they have not been told is that under the 
Dodd-Celler proposals, any law-abiding citi- 
zen could order a firearm from another state 
through his local gun dealer. The ordinary 
citizen would not be hindered by this situa- 
tion but the criminal or youngster would be. 
(There are documented cases of junior high 
school students ieceiving rifles by mail order 
without their parents’ knowledge.) 

The point I am trying to make is that the 
members of our Congress are up against a 
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sheer act of collective will, and nothing more. 
Any right has its commensurate responsi- 
bilities. But the right to bear arms, guaran- 
teed in the Constitution, will remain a shape- 
less abstraction if this Congress does not set 
its limits this year with reasonable and en- 
forceable legislation. 

If NRA members choose to accept uncrit- 
ically what is told to them about this pro- 
posed legislation, that is their concern. But 
if they presume—or are presumed—to speak 
for the majority of gun owners in this coun- 
try, then it is everyone’s concern to speak 
up forcefully and set matters straight. Of 
the more than 13,000 pieces of legislation 
submitted to this Congress, only a handful 
deal with matters of life or death. It is ur- 
gent that effective firearms laws be passed 
this session without further delay. 

JaMEs B. STENSON. 

WASHINGTON. 


“MAN: AN ENDANGERED SPE- 
CIES?”—A DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR REPORT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, of all the 
voices raised on behalf of an embattled 
environment, none has been more in- 
sistent, more urgent, more persuasive 
than that of Stewart L. Udall, Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The measure of usefulness for a warn- 
ing cry is how many persons take heed. 
National news media are notoriously 
blase about voices of alarm, especially if 
they issue from Government sources. So 
it is doubly impressive when an accolade 
for a Government publication comes un- 
solicited from a nationwide press service 
such as United Press International. 

In a review that ran to 16 inches of 
newsprint, the UPI singled out Man: An 
Endangered Species?” for special com- 
ment. UPI describes the “blunt new In- 
terior Department report” and quotes at 
length from the foreword by Secretary 
Udall, “a leading warrior against all 
forms of pollution.” The publication can 
be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 20402, 
for $1.50. 

In praise of a singularly praiseworthy 
Government publication, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the United Press International 
story about Interior’s Conservation Year- 
book No. 4, “Man: An Endangered 
Species?“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Sunday Examiner 
& Chronicle, May 19, 1968] 
CREEPING UGLINESS OF AMERICA—BLUNT 
REPORT FROM UDALL 

WASHINGTON.—Man, unique among living 
things in his power to reason, has made him- 
self an “endangered species” by mindlessly 
letting his environment be ruined. 

This is the conclusion of a blunt new In- 
terior Department report which says human- 
kind is threatened with extinction because 
of the twin dangers of overpopulation and 
unbridled technology. 

The report decries “the diminishing qual- 
ity, the creeping vulgarity and ugliness of 
those environmental components which man 
must look at, listen to, work with, and play 
in.” 

PEOPLE SECOND 

Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall, a lead- 
ing warrior against all forms of pollution, 
set the tone for the annual report in a fore- 
word which says: 
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“There is an insidious logic that implies 
that men must adapt to machines, not ma- 
chines to men; that production, speed, nov- 
elty, progress at any price must come first, 
and people second; that mechanization may 
be pushed as far as human endurance will 
allow.” 

This ignores experience, Udall says, which 
teaches that new strains and pressures and 
discomforts should not be added to an al- 
ready high-pressure world. He charges tat 
“certain brilliant men“ are so engrossed in 
engineering techniques that they have lost 
sight of their own species. 

This race for superproductivity where the 
“gross national product is our holy grail; 
the economists and statisticlans its keepers” 
ignores the little things that add joy to every- 
day living, Udall says. 

These “little things” might include a tran- 
quility index, a cleanliness index and a pri- 
vacy index to go along with statistics on such 
things as auto output, steel production and 
housing starts. 


PROSPERITY OF SPIRIT 


“Our goal should be to accomplish both 
full production and the full life,” the secre- 
tary wrote, “a national prosperity that will 
include prosperity of the human spirit. 

“The time has come for us to evolve an 
ecology of man in harmony with the con- 
stantly unfolding ecologies of other living 
things. We need a man-centered science 
which will seek to determine the interrela- 
tionships of life interrelationships whose un- 
derstanding will enhance the condition of 
man.” 

Calling for continued efforts to rid the air 
and water of pollution, to preserve diminish- 
ing open spaces and to otherwise make man’s 
environment more livable, the report says 
man should “exercise control—over himself, 
first, and then over his tools.” 

It says recent conservation legislation 
amounts to “an apology to the past and a 
pledge to the future... it faces up to our 
vanishing open spaces, our murky air and 
dying waters, our shrinking resources and en- 
dangered wildlife. It is a bread and butter 
letter to our environment. 

“The warning is clear,” the conservation 
yearbook says. While we indulge in worthy, 
earnest, but nevertheless limited enterprises 
such as saving the whooping cranes, we fail 
to notice our growing eligibility for the title 
‘endangered species.“ 


IMMUNITY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES FROM 
FEDERAL TAXATION 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, on April 
29 I voiced my opposition to five major 
proposais which have been presented to 
the Senate and which would either re- 
peal outright or encourage the waiver of 
the long-standing immunity of State and 
local government activities from Federal 
taxation. 

One of these proposals, Senators will 
recall, would revoke the tax-exempt 
status of industrial development bonds. 
Another would terminate the exemption 
of State and local governments from the 
Federal excise tax on domestic air travel. 

More important are three pending ad- 
ministration bills introduced in March. 
I refer to three guarantee-subsidy bills, 
S. 3206, S. 3165, and S. 3170, which pro- 
ceed upon the theory that it is preferable 
to remove the exemption from the Fed- 
eral income tax from holders of bonds 


issued by state and local governments if 
the Federal Government will guarantee 


the worth of the bonds and will sub- 
sidize State and local governments for 
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the difference between the interest these 
governments would have to pay on tax- 
able bonds and the local interest rate 
paid on tax-exempt bonds. 

As I have stated previously, these five 
proposals, taken together, would have an 
urgent and serious effect upon the finan- 
cial integrity and autonomy of State 
and local governments. The five propos- 
als would transfer to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the decisionmaking power of 
local government activities. In my view, 
the independence of local governments 
should not be destroyed in this manner 
by the establishment of Federal guaran- 
tees, Federal subsidies, Federal guide- 
lines, and, as the inevitable result, Fed- 
eral control. 

During the past few weeks there have 
been several important developments 
with regard to these five proposals. The 
Senate recently passed, as an amend- 
ment to what is now the Revenue and 
Expenditure Control Act of 1968, the 
proposal which would eliminate the tax- 
exempt status of industrial development 
bonds. The Senate-House conference 
committee is recommending that the 
tax-exempt status be retained on bonds 
to $1 million. In my opinion, the amend- 
ment passed by the Senate should be re- 
placed with a $5 million limit on the size 
of tax-exempt industrial development 
bonds. This would permit industrial de- 
velopment and at the same time prevent 
abuses claimed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Following my remarks on April 29, I 
received voluminous correspondence in 
support of opposition to repeal or waiver 
of the immunity of State and local gov- 
ernment activities from Federal taxation. 
This correspondence has come from Gov- 
ernors, Mayors, chambers of commerce, 
and other State and local government 
officials, Democratic and Republican, 
Conservative and Liberal. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing letters be placed in the RECORD 
at this point as a demonstration of the 
substantial opposition to these five pro- 
posals: a letter from Ehlers & Associ- 
ates, Inc., a financial consulting firm; a 
letter from the National League of Cities; 
a letter from California Governor Ronald 
Reagan; from New York Governor Nel- 
son Rockefeller; from Tennessee Gover- 
nor Buford Ellington; and from North 
Dakota Governor William L. Guy. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EHLERS AND ASSOCIATES, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 22, 1968. 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 
Senator from Tennessee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Baker: Thank you for your 
reply to my letter concerning removal of tax 
exemption of interest on municipal bonds. 
I have read with great interest your address 
reported in The Congressional Record of 
April 29, 1968. 

There seems to be some general misun- 
derstanding concerning bond ratings and the 
ability of smaller units of local government 


to secure funds for capital improvements. 
It is true that bonds of most communities 


are not rated, but this is mostly because 
their debt is under $600,000 which is the 
cutoff point for the most prominent rating 
service. However, this does not mean that 
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these communities do not receive bids on 
their bonds. In our experience as municipal 

consultants (we are not dealers), 
we have had very aggressive competitive 
bidding on many non-rated issues. 

In these cases, usually because of the 
small size of the issues, bidding interest 
usually come from regional dealers and banks, 
but the bidding is usually lively and, as we 
have said, we have yet to find a community 
unable to finance a well-planned local im- 
provement. 

The point is that a lack of a rating does 
not mean that a community's bonds are not 
salable. In fact, non-rated bonds often re- 
ceive better bids than rated bonds. 

A central, federal rating service would 
have to gain the investors confidence and, 
even if it were established, many investors 
would still want the opinion of private, in- 
dependent and knowledgeable rating serv- 
ices. I fail to see how a federal bond rating 
service would change anything. 

To help you in the ratings areas we are 
enclosing a bond rating booklet in which 
the statistics are about three years old and 
which is concerned particularly with Min- 
nesota ratings. While this perhaps points up 
some problems with bond ratings, we should 
add that in recent years a number of Min- 
nesota ratings have been raised. While pri- 
vate rating services have been historically 
conservative, we have found them amenable 
to new facts and agruments and, when a good 
case has been made, they do upgrade ratings. 
Many of the rating problems stem from fail- 
ure of communities to properly plan their 
financing or failure to report the facts to 
the rating services. 

Thanking you for your interest, I am 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT L. EHLERS. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF CITIES, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1968. 
Hon. Howard H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BAKER: Your statement of 
April 29th to the Senate on the Federal attack 
on municipal tax exemptions was excellent. 

We have been shocked by the summary 
fashion in which this Congress has proceeded 
without hearings to remove the tax exempt 
status of certain municipal industrial de- 
velopment bonds and to eliminate the exemp- 
tion of municipalities from certain travel 
taxes. 

The immediate impact of these actions on 
local finance and development is significant. 
Far more serious is the precedent established; 
& precedent which you state so well in your 
address to the Senate. You are as right as 
you can be when you state that the future 
is told in the identification of “good” local 
government purposes utilized by the Ribicoff 
Amendment on Industrial Development 
Bonds. Should this trend continue, the role 
of state, and particularly local government, 
will be reduced to that of a puppet for the 
Federal government. Further, this nation has 
recognized since the ill-fated attempt to 
establish a union under The Articles of Con- 
federation that the lack of power to control 
financial resources can negate any other au- 
thority government may possess. Cities are 
well aware that home rule without the power 
to finance the local choice of policy is mean- 
ingless. 

There is no question but that the rapidly 
expanded use of industrial development 
bonds has been creating a problem for the 
municipal bond market and has added to the 
revenue problem of the Treasury. It is not, 
however, the Treasury’s prerogative to write 
the Federal tax policy. It was, therefore, dis- 
turbing to witness the Senate rejecting the 
Treasury regulation, and then, without ex- 
ploring the source or the implications of the 
Ribicoff Amendment, adopt another Treasury 
written proposal. 

We have confidence that when the full im- 
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pact of this action comes to the attention of 
Congress, it will proceed expeditiously with 
substantive hearings to review the entire 
policy. 

We appreciate your interest and concern. 
Your statement should be widely read and 
accordingly we plan to reproduce it for dis- 
tribution to approximately 1200 key munic- 
ipal leaders around the country. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN E. PRITCHARD, Jr., 
Assistant Executive Director. 


STATE or New YORK, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany, May 27, 1968. 
Hon. Howarp H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Howard: Thank you for sending me a 
copy of your address before the Senate on 
measures now pending in Congress regard- 
ing state and local tax immunity. 

It is an excellent statement. I congratulate 
you on the concise and comprehensive way 
in which you covered these extremely im- 
portant areas. 

Since my earlier statements on this sub- 
ject in connection with the Water Quality 
Improvement Act hearings, I have been par- 
ticularly concerned that Congress may be 
contemplating action which would seriously 
undermine important job development, hous- 
ing and urban core rehabilitation programs 
in New York by removing the present tax 
exemption from the bonds for such purposes. 
In this connection, I am enclosing, for your 
information, a copy of my May twenty-sixth 
telegram to the members of the House-Senate 
Committee on H.R. 15414 regarding this vital 
question. 

Thank you for writing. 

Sincerely, 
NELSON. 
TENNESSEE EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Nashville, May 15, 1968. 
Hon. Howard H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Howard: Thank you for your letter 
of May 3 with which you enclosed a copy 
of your statement made on the Senate floor 
and relating to certain measures now pend- 
ing in Congress on the subject of the present 
immunity of state and local governments 
from federal taxation. 

I entirely concur in your concern relative 
to efforts to eliminate or modify this im- 
munity. The principle of governmental im- 
munity is most important and is one of the 
bastions of state autonomy and integrity. 

As you know from my recent wire to you, 
I am strongly opposed to the elimination of 
a tax-exempt status of state and local in- 
dustrial bonds, but believe that if some modi- 
fication appears to be indicated, a realistic 
maximum should be set on the amount of 
each issue so as to insure that industrial 
development will not be hampered or limited. 

Very truly yours, 
BUFORD ELLINGTON. 


STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
EXECUTIVE 


OFFICE, 
Bismarck, May 10, 1968. 
Hon. Howard H. BAKER, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BAKER: I agree with you that 
the tax exempt feature of state and local 
government bond issues should be main- 
tained. This system has resulted in a remark- 
able growth in public facilities at the local 
level. 

I would be opposed to any device which 
might make local bonding subject to federal 
influence or control. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM L. GUY, 
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STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, May 23, 1968. 
Hon. Howard H, BAKER, JR., 
U.S. Senator, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator: Thank you for your 
letter of May 3 calling my attention to five 
measures now before the Congress which 
would circumvent the powers of state and 
local governments by centralizing more con- 
trol in federal agencies. 

You perhaps know of my strong opposition 
to the removal of governmental power from 
local communities to the state and federal 
governments. I am thoroughly convinced that 
the citizenry are most capable of managing 
their own affairs. 

California's opposition to repeal of the air 
travel tax exemption allowed state and local 
governments has been transmitted to our 
congressional delegation by Deputy Director 
of Finance, Edgar M. Gillenwaters, of Cali- 
fornia’s Washington, D.C. office. This is being 
handled through direct contact with our 
Senators and Representatives. 

With regard to the tax exempt status of 
revenue bonds, neither the State nor the 
localities in California have utilized this 
method of financing facilities to be leased 
to private corporations. There is, in fact, a 
legal prohibition against this so far as pri- 
vate corporations are concerned. In addition, 
it has been our position that subsidies of this 
type are inequitable and uneconomic. In ef- 
fect, some firms are given a competitive ad- 
vantage over others in matters of investment 
required or tax liability. 

I plan to ask the tax reform commission, 
which I recently announced, to study the 
problems relating to bond financing of state 
and local facilities. This will include the 
matter of tax exempt status of such obliga- 
tions and the advantages or disadvantages 
which might result from elimination of this 
exemption on a reciprocal basis by the federal 
and state governments. 

Thank you, again, for your thoughtful con- 
sideration in bringing these matters to my 
attention. 

Sincerely, 
RONALD REAGAN, 
Governor. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in spite of 
the overwhelming opposition to these 
proposals, it has in the last few weeks be- 
come quite clear that the Treasury De- 
partment is eager to establish a system 
of federally guaranteed and subsidized 
taxable bonds. On May 16, officials of 
Treasury met privately with various rep- 
resentatives of State and local govern- 
ments to discuss Treasury’s position on 
the proposed Water Quality Act, one of 
the three Federal guarantee-subsidy bills. 
I have been in contact with several peo- 
ple who attended this meeting, and they 
have informed me that Treasury indi- 
cated that it would not support a pro- 
posal which would permit a State or local 
government to issue a tax-exempt bond 
for the entire amount of a water pollu- 
tion project. Also, at this meeting Treas- 
ury acknowledged that if this bill were 
passed, a number of other Federal as- 
sistance programs might be patterned 
after it. In other words, Treasury clearly 
indicated that it would use the provi- 
Pon R the Water Quality Act as a prece- 

en 

This intention was publicly stated by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Stanley S. Surrey in a speech in New 
York to the Municipal Forum on June 13, 
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as reported in the New York Times and 
Wall Street Journal of June 14. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles from the New York 
Times and the Wall Street Journal be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 14, 1968] 
Treasury Amn HERE Presses New PLAN To 
FINANCE CITIES 

A high-ranking Treasury official advocated 
in great detail yesterday a new Federal pro- 
posal for financing such local government 
projects as antipollution facilities, low- 
income housing, urban development and 
mass transit. 

Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, strongly backed what he described 
as “a new type of joint venture by the Federal 
and state and local governments for these 
social projects,” a method, he said, that 
would benefit all involved. 

Under the proposal put forth by Mr. Sur- 
rey, local governments would sell taxable 
bonds instead of the tax-exempt securities 
they now offer. The Federal Government 
would pay part of the principal and inter- 
est on the bonds, keeping the cost to the 
local government at least as low as it would 
be if tax-exempt bonds were sold. 

Mr. Surrey spoke at a luncheon meeting 
of the Municipal Forum of New York, a group 
of leading tax-exempt bond dealers, many of 
whom are staunchly opposed to the sug- 
gested new method of financing local govern- 
ment facilities. 

According to Mr. Surrey, Gemands for Fed- 
eral financed assistance will increase in- 
sistently over the years ahead, while the 
volume of money available for investment 
in tax-exempt bonds will remain “relatively 
inelastic.” A sudden rapid increase in the 
volume of state and municipal bonds “would 
send interest rates rising on all new tax- 
exempts,” the Treasury Official asserted. 

If all Federal financial assistance were sup- 
plemented with local government funds on 
some matching basis, it could mean “tens of 
billions of dollars added to the municipal 
bond market,” he predicted. 

With tight Federal budgets likely for years 
to come and with local needs that “must not 
be postponed,” the Treasury could make its 
money go further by paying part of the debt 
service of local government bonds sold to 
finance their projects, Mr. Surrey said. 

The financing method, which has already 
been proposed to Congress as a way to start 
an increased number of antipollution proj- 
ects, would cause no increase in costs to the 
Federal Government, Mr. Surrey said. 

Mr. Surrey was critical of the practice of 
tax-exempt charitable organizations acquir- 
ing businesses through the financing tech- 
nique of having the purchase price paid out 
of the profits of the acquired business. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 14, 
1968] 

CERTAIN AIRLINE-EQUIPMENT LEASING SETUPS 
May BR ILLEGAL, HIGH Treasury AMDE 
Says 
A high Treasury official expressed doubt 

that certain airline-equipment lease arrange- 

ments are legal under the tax laws. 

Stanley S. Surrey, assistant secretary for 
tax policy, told the Municipal Forum of New 
York that “the sole motivating force” behind 
such airplane-investment syndicates is the 
prospect of switching tax benefits “from the 
airline to a group of higher bracket taxpay- 
ers.” 

The greatest profits, he said, “go to those 


who would otherwise pay taxes at the highest 
rates—which is just the opposite of the way 
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one would expect a progressive income tax 
to function.” But, he added, “a real ques- 
tion emerges as to whether the transaction 
would be sustained by the courts under 
existing tax provisions.” 

As described in detail by The Wall Street 
Journal March 1, the complex plans basically 
enable wealthy investors to save on personal 
income taxes by receiving the depreciation 
deductions and investment credits that the 
airline would get if it bought the plane out- 
right. Because the airline would pay a maxi- 
mum tax rate of 48% and the individuals 
might be in the 60%-to-70% tax brackets, 
Mr. Surrey said, the individuals “can make 
better use of the tax benefits.” 

Whether the Treasury will act against any 
lease plans hasn’t been decided, an aide in 
Washington said. If officials should decide 
that certain plans are illegal, he added, they 
would have a difficult job drawing a line be- 
tween them and many other lease transac- 
tions. It is “obvious,” the aide said, that the 
criticisms don't apply to the normal activi- 
ties of equipment-leasing companies, as tax 
savings clearly aren’t their major motive. 

The arrangements being questioned by the 
Treasury, Officials said, aren’t limited to air- 
craft but also exist in railroad equipment, 
computers and in “other expensive personal 
property.” The magnitudes involved in syn- 
dicate-leasing activities aren’t known, they 
said. Nor, they added, has it been determined 
if any challenge to the criticized practices 
would come through regulation by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service or through asking 
Congress for legislation. 

In his speech, Mr. Surrey said many such 
tax preferences that “today create severe 
unfairness” in our tax system aren't the re- 
sult of laws passed by Congress but are 
blamed on “a Treasury regulation or admin- 
istrative ruling, ill-considered or ill-con- 
ceived at the time” or “handed down to meet 
a legitimate problem and then, in turn, it- 
self distorted.” 

In another area, Mr. Surrey proposed the 
elimination of the tax-exempt feature on 
certain bonds of states and localities issued 
to finance social projects, such as antipollu- 
tion facilities, low-income housing and mass 
transit. Interest on bonds of states and lo- 
calities currently is free of tax to investors, 
and thus commands a lower rate. 

Mr. Surrey contended, however, that con- 
tinued use of tax exempts to finance an ex- 
pected vast expansion of social-project 
spending could result in a sharp increase 
in tax-exempt interest rates in general. Mr. 
Surrey said he is also concerned that be- 
cause these projects usually are aided with 
direct Federal grants, a lack of Federal 
funds could lead to the postponement of 
many worthwhile programs. 

The Treasury official proposed, in view of 
all these factors, that localities issue special 
fully taxable bonds to finance social proj- 
ects. Under this approach, he explained, the 
U.S. would share with the locality in pay- 
ing part of the interest and principal of the 
bond. It would also give the locality an in- 
terest subsidy to make up the difference be- 
tween the usually lower interest cost of tax 
exempts and the higher interest to be ex- 
pected on the new, taxable bonds. 

Mr. Surrey noted that this method of 
financing has already been broached by the 
Administration as a way to start an in- 
creased number of antipollution projects. 
He said he wanted to stir up serious “discus- 
sion and analysis” bond underwriters 
toward giving the idea broader application. 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, in his New 
York speech, Mr. Surrey strongly backed 
the proposal by which local governments 
would sell taxable bonds instead of the 
tax-exempt securities they now offer, 


with the Federal Government paying 
part of the principle and interest on 
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the bonds. Mr. Surrey advocated this 
method of financing such local govern- 
ment projects as antipollution facili- 
ties, low-income housing, urban develop- 
ment, and mass transit. What Mr. Sur- 
rey did not mention is that if the Fed- 
eral Government were to guarantee and 
subsidize taxable bonds, then the Fed- 
eral Government would necessarily want 
to “approve” the bonds and “approve” 
is, as we all know, merely a nice word for 
“eontrol.” The inescapable conclusion is 
that Treasury has admitted both pri- 
vately and publicly that it does intend 
to use the method of financing provided 
in the Water Quality Act as the first 
step by which the Federal Government 
could establish control over this vast ar- 
ray of local government projects. Cer- 
tainly no more powerful instrument for 
centralization of government could be 
devised. 

Because of the insistence of Treasury 
that it will proceed with this matter in 
spite of the drastic effects and over- 
whelming opposition, I urgently renew 
my request that the Senate Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee conduct 
hearings on the question of whether to 
replace the tax-exempt status of State 
and local bonds with a system of fed- 
erally guaranteed and taxable bonds. 


| THE NEED FOR A NEW LOOK 


' Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, we 
talk a lot, we make many studies, we 
have pilot projects, but seldom do we act. 
We all hear so much about the popula- 
tion explosion and the tremendous food 
supply needs which will be upon us in 
our lifetime. We talk about these needs 
and we study them; I am afraid we are 
doing very little about them. A clear call 
for action to develop our planet’s last 
major undeveloped food resource—the 
fish of the seas—was made by former 
Ambassador William C. Herrington as he 
received an honorary degree at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska May 20, 1968. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Ambassador Herrington's 
statement be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MANAGEMENT OF FISHERY RESOURCES: 
THE NEED FOR A New LOOK 
(By William C. Herrington) 

Members of the Board of Regents, Presi- 
dent Wood, Members of the graduating class 
and guests of the University: 

I am indeed honored and proud to have the 
privilege today of speaking to you on a sub- 
ject of much interest to this great State of 
yours; a subject which will involve many of 
you who link your future with that of the 
State. 

You young men and women who today re- 
ceive official recognition of the many years 
of work you have completed and of the pro- 
gress you have made in mastering prescribed 
segments of certain fields of knowledge, go 
forth to face a world unlike any world con- 
fronted by your predecessors. It is greater in 
number of people and in wealth in material 
things, and is tremendously more complex, 
and increasing rapidly in complexity. 

One of the great problem areas of this 
world, an area that is demanding increasing 
attention, involves the question of how the 
world community can satisfy the escalating 
needs of its “exploding population” for food 
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and other raw materials. Out of all the 
World’s problems this is one which Alaskans 
appear to be particularly well positioned to 
consider, especially in a practical sense. Your 
Commonwealth above all others of our family 
of states has a high ratio of natural resources 
per citizen, particularly of renewable natural 
resources, Which properly managed will sup- 
ply your state and your country and your 
world with a continued and increasing 
amount of food and other useful products. To 
secure the optimum yields from these re- 
sources, in terms of quantity or value, you 
will not be able simply to borrow resource 
management techniques that someone else 
has developed and applied. Within my experi- 
ence none of the present techniques is up to 
the job that needs to be done, either on 
the domestic or on the international level. 

A great variety of technical and politi- 
cal arrangements are being used today to 
manage the exploitation (harvesting) of 
natural resources and these arangements 
vary greatly in their effectiveness in secur- 
ing optimum yields. Among the many pro- 
found problems facing today’s graduates is 
this challenging one of resource manage- 
ment, the theory yes, but even more im- 
portant the practice, I stress practice over 
theory, for the sytem, no matter how good 
in theory, will accomplish little unless it is 
accepted by the people and put to use. Thus 
the problem involves political as well as 
biological and economic considerations. Un- 
less we can develop much more effective 
sytems for developing and managing marine 
resources than those in use today, the op- 
timistic predictions bearing on realization 
of the potentials of the “World Ocean” to 
meet the critical world deficit in animal 
proteins, will never be even approached. 

I have been involved with the “living re- 
sources of the sea“ aspects of this problem 
in one way or another for all my profes- 
sional life. During the pase eighteen months, 
since I departed the tumult and crisis laden 
atmosphere of Washington, I have paused 
from time to time in my contemplation of 
the Connecticut hills and of bucolic prob- 
lems such as logs to be cut to flrewood and 
rocks to be built into walls, to try to piece 
together those aspects of this experience 
which bear upon the problem of managing 
the living resources of the sea and what is 
right and what is wrong with present sys- 
tems. Out of this so far limited thinking a 
few tentative ideas and conclusions have 
come to the surface. These ideas quality so 
far, perhaps, only as stimuli for further 
thinking about what is needed to achieve the 
management of the living resources of the 
sea for optimum yields. On that basis I will 
share them with you today. 

In assessing present and potential systems 
for managing fishery resources we must bear 
in mind that to do the job we want, the 
system first must be technicaly adequate, 
but second and equaly important, it must 
be acceptable to the sovereign power. In the 
case of the United States this means the 
people and, more explicitly, the fishing in- 
dustry and associated community. I narrow 
this to the fishing industry and the as- 
sociated community for, although in theory 
a Management sytem might be imposed by 
government upon a resisting fishing indus- 
try, in practice this rarely happens. 

The management of fishery resources to- 
day in the United States largely involves the 
application of restrictions on when, where, 
and how a fisherman can fish, on how much 
and what kinds of fish he can take; and the 
research work required to determine what 
the restrictions should be; and the enforce- 
ment work required to assure that the re- 
strictions are observed. All of this must be 
paid for by the public, so what is done de- 
pends as much on the mood of the legisla- 
ture and the administering government offi- 
cials as on the needs of the resource and 
the results of management. If management 
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is moderately successful and the total yield 
of the resource (stock of fish) is prevented 
from declining, the fishermen and boat 
owners benefit to some extent; for if the 
yield had declined, some of them would have 
been forced to leave the fishery. However, if 
the management program is highly success- 
ful, resulting in a substantial increase in the 
total yield, then the increased profits will 
attract new fishermen until the average earn- 
ings decline and stabilize at a level in rea- 
sonable equilibrium with other occupations 
for which the fisherman qualifies. As the 
result, over the long run, the average par- 
ticipating fisherman gains little from man- 
agement programs which in the first in- 
stance impose restrictions on his fishing ac- 
tivity and reduce his earnings, at least tem- 
porarily. This is one reason why fishermen 
and boat owners frequently are something 
less than enthusiastic about management 
pro; which complicate their operations 
and limit and reduce their earnings. This also 
illustrates the reason why it is impractical 
under our present system to finance fishery 
management programs by assessing the in- 
dustry, or for a boat owner or other indi- 
vidual to expend any substantial money or 
effort to improve the resource; the benefit of 
any substantial increase in yield from such 
expenditures would in large measure go to 
new participants rather than to those who 
contributed to the increase. 

This system might be called the “incentive” 
system in reverse. Instead of stimulating 
participants in the industry to invest effort 
or money to make the resource more pro- 
ductive and to support efforts of govern- 
ment or other agencies to do so and to sup- 
port restrictions on their own fishing op- 
erations in anticipation of later benefits, 
these participants are stimulated to oppose 
such actions, In this system the government 
official charged with managing the resources 
in the public interest first must secure pub- 
lic funds to carry out the needed research 
and management activities, then he must 
obtain the legislative action required to per- 
mit promulgation and enforcement of the 
management measures found to be necessary 
to maintain and increase the yield from the 
resource. In these efforts he must appeal 
for funds to a legislature which, beset by 
proliferating demands on never adequate 
revenues, at best gives him only a fraction of 
the funds needed for effective management 
and then appeal to this same legislature for 
authority to place restrictions on fisher- 
men who for the reasons just given more 
often than not press their legislative repre- 
sentatives to deny or greatly limit the 
requested authority. 

To an observing crew member of one of 
the “Unidentified Flying Objects”, claimed 
by some earth people to be hanging around 
to observe our activities, it must appear 
strange indeed that here in a country which 
credits its tremendous productivity largely 
to the initiative and incentives stemming 
from its private enterprise system, he finds 
man’s harvest from the sea managed in about 
the same manner as his hunting operations 
for wild game. The free enterprise, private 
property system which stimulates our farm- 
ers to their podigious production records, is 
almost entirely missing from the ocean re- 
source field. The private oyster or clam 
farm is the principal exception in the United 
States. 

There are some good, but I believe no long- 
er sound reasons, for this situation, Up until 
fairly recent times it was thought that the 
resources of the sea were inexhaustible. Be- 
cause of the wide ranging migrations of most 
species, the impossibility of directly observ- 
ing their numbers and movements, and the 
fluctuations in their abundance in any lim- 
ited area caused by their migrations, or even 
more because of basic variations in their 
environment which control the number 
of survivors, man could not see that 


the quantity of fish he caught had any 
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measurable effect on the surviving popula- 
tion. Furthermore, the wide ranging move- 
ments of most species which man could nel- 
ther observe nor control, placed them in the 
same management category as wild game. 
Therefore fish became an unlimited, un- 
managed resource open to any man for recre- 
ation and food, The latter use would have 
been of particular importance in early colo- 
nial days when unseasonable weather and 
crop failure could from time to time have a 
drastic impact on a family’s food supply. I 
expect that from these considerations de- 
veloped the basic American concept of every 
man’s right to fish, which almost became a 
part of our democratic creed. 

As the result of scientific developments 
we are learning how to estimate the number 
of fish in most fish stocks, to measure the 
variations in their number, size, and growth 
and determine the principal causative fac- 
tors, some of them controllable. We are be- 
ginning to learn in some cases how to man- 
age a stock of fish as a crop so as to improve 
the yield beyond what nature would pro- 
vide. And as the result of technological de- 
velopments we are learning how to harvest 
this crop more efficiently. Yet a legal frame- 
work for our management system has not 
evolyed to provide the fishermen with in- 
centives for investing time, effort and money 
to make a resource more productive. As in 
the past days of the buffalo, the hunter is 
stimulated to get all he can under the con- 
viction that if he does not get them some- 
one else will. The government official in the 
public interest seeks to impose restraints 
upon the fisherman. The latter more often 
than not in his own interest, resists these 
restraints. 

When we move to the international arena 
we find the same wild game management 
Philosophy as in the domestic field. Most 
stocks of fish along our coast are found dur- 
ing much or most of their life cycle on the 
high seas outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States or of any other country. In past 
years these stocks were fished (if at all) only 
by United States fishermen and in a few 
cases (salmon, halibut) by United States and 
Canadian fishermen. However, in recent years 
fishermen of a dozen or more countries have 
sent fleets ranging in size from a few vessels 
to several hundred to fish the grounds off the 
east coast of the United States, and the 
world’s two most wide ranging fishing pow- 
ers, Japan and the Soviet Union, have dis- 
patched hundreds of vessels to fish along our 
Pacific Coast. These fishermen are likely to 
be joined soon by boats from other coun- 
tries. 

This country for many years has sought to 
negotiate international agreements (treaties) 
providing for cooperation of the countries 
participating in the fisheries, in the study of 
the stocks of fish and in the formulation and 
enforcement of the management measures 
required to prevent overfishing and provide 
for the restoration of the stocks to and main- 
tenance of the stocks at levels which will 
provide the maximum sustainable yields. At 
present we are party to seven such active 
Conventions dealing with marine resources 
and one additional convention which has 
not yet come into effect (Convention for 
Conservation of Atlantic Tuna). The earlier 
of these Conventions have been highly suc- 
cessful—the Fur Seal, Halibut and Salmon 
Conventions. These Conventions include only 
a few countries (2—4) and provide for division 
of the yield (fur seal and salmon) or involve 
comparable fisheries (United States and Ca- 
nadian halibut fisheries). All have effective 
enforcement provisions. 

Later Conventions generally involve more 
countries, multiple species, and have no spe- 
cial provisions for division of the yields or 
for enforcement. They also involve countries 
whose operations differ greatly in 
kind and quantity of gear used. With the ex- 
ception of the Inter American Tropical Tuna 
Commission, research is done by the individ- 
ual member countries, each concerned with 
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its own interests and problems. The Com- 
missions set up under the Conventions, pro- 
vide a mechanism for planning and coordi- 
nating the overall research p of the 
individual countries. The objective of all is 
to so manage the fisheries that the maximum 
sustainable yields are obtained. 

The operation of this international system 
of management suffers much the same draw- 
backs as does our domestic system. Manage- 
ment measures consist principally of limita- 
tions on how much and what size of fish can 
be taken, on the kind of gear that can be 
used, and on when fishing can be carried on. 
Successful management programs result in 
maintained or increased yields and this en- 
courages more fishermen and more countries 
to participate. As more fishermen and more 
gear enter the fishery, the increased com- 
petition, once the fishery is fully developed, 
results in smaller individual catches and also 
in smaller national totals unless a country’s 
fishing fleet is increased. As the number of 
participating countries grows it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to secure effective man- 
agement measures because of diverse na- 
tional interests and because each country in 
effect has a veto exercised either by voting 
against a measure, or where Commission rec- 
ommendations can be made with less than a 
unanimous vote, by refusing to accept the 
recommendations when made. Then to top it 
off, when some effective management meas- 
ure has been adopted, there are no provisions 
for international enforcement and no nation 
with wide ranging fishing fleets, even when 
it has the will, has the facilities to effectively 
enforce most regulations when its fishing 
vessels are scattered over the seven seas (or 
perhaps even when scattered over one sea). 
Thus international management of high seas 
fish stocks experiences all the difficulties of 
domestic management plus a few additional 
ones. The present international system, like 
the present system of domestic fishery man- 
agement, appears to operate as an incentive 
system in reverse. 

Contributions to good management, 
whether they be of the nature of limitations 
on fishing or of positive contributions to 
increased productivity of resources, to a large 
extent serve to benefit other countries rather 
than the country which made them. 

If we are sincere and dedicated in deeds 
as in words to develop the potentials of food 
from the sea, and are prepared to approach 
the problem with an open mind, I suggest 
that we start with domestic management. 
How can our present system be modified to 
provide incentives rather than penalties to 
increase the yield from the sea’s resources? 
Shellfish farming under private leases is one 
approach. Can it be encouraged by further 
measures? There has been some discussion 
of limited entry systems, that is of measures 
that limit the number who can participate 
in a given fishery. Properly organized this 
approach can provide incentives for much 
better management, I believe in some cases 
with good possibilities of substantial in- 
creases in yield. We need to divest ourselves 
of our traditional ways of thinking, of the 
perhaps archaic concept of everyman's right 
to fish, and try to think in the terms we use 
in tackling agricultural and silvicultural 
problems. Let us give the incentive system 
a chance, r 

If we can make progress with the incentive 
system and limitations on participation do- 
mestically, perhaps international progress 
will be expedited in the same direction, How- 
ever, international progress will be much 
more dificult than domestic progress and 
both will require changes in laws and con- 
cepts. Once we in the United States are con- 
vinced of the desirability of this change 
we have it within our power to suitably 
modify domestic laws, but we will have to 
convince a lot of other people if we hope to 
change international law. Nevertheless, if we 
develop and implement domestically, sound 
concepts and the world’s need for food in- 
creases as we expect, international progress 
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should be possible upon the demonstration 
of the effectiveness of these concepts. 

Today I am not going beyond this in pro- 
posing specific action or measures to be 
taken. (You will note that some of these 
new concepts are being tried out in our 
recent fishery agreements.) My purpose to- 
day primarily is to stimulate you Alaskans 
who are interested in the future development 
of your fishery resources for their maximum 
contribution to the economy of the state, 
to free yourselves from the traditional Ameri- 
can concepts of fishery management (which 
I term wild game management), and examine 
the problem in terms of the incentive sys- 
tem and agricultural management, bearing 
in mind that the fishery problem will be 
vastly more complex because of the greatly 
different environment. If it is any comfort 
you might bear in mind that our present 
system of agricultural management took a 
long time to reach its present stage. 

It is my conviction that we are not going 
to make a great deal more progress towards 
improved management of the resources of 
the high seas until we develop some better 
concepts of management than those now in 
use. (This does not mean we will not make 
further progress in exploitation of these re- 
sources.) And where is there a better place 
to start developing and applying these con- 
cepts than here in Alaska with your wealth 
of fishery resources, your long coastline, and 
considering the importance of fisheries to 
your economy? 

After I had completed preparing the mate- 
rial for this talk I learned that the Uni- 
versity of Alaska’s Institute of Social, Eco- 
nomic and Government Research recently 
has been involved in an intensive study of 
high seas fishing problems and has proposed 
some new approaches to these problems. I 
was delighted to learn of this and wish the 
venture every success. However, I can assure 
you new graduates that you do not have to 
despair that the problems will all be solved 
before you become established and can par- 
ticipate. Changes in basic national concepts 
and international practice do not come over- 
night. But they can happen, as is witnessed 
by the present general world acceptance of 
king crabs as a resource of the shelf which 
belongs to the adjacent coastal country. A 
scant fifteen years ago this would have been 
considered legal heresy. 

So to you young graduates and to my 
Alaskan friends I wish good luck in develop- 
ing a more rational fishery management sys- 
tem, and to all of you I wish good fishing 
whenever you put to sea. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY’S CAN- 
DIDACY FOR THE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Vice 
President Husert H. HumpHrey’s candi- 
dacy for the Democratic Party’s presi- 
dential nomination has drawn wide- 
spread support in recent months. Among 
the many indications of growing support 
for his candidacy are the increasing 
number of personal endorsements the 
Vice President has received. 

One of the most significant of those 
endorsements, in my judgment, was that 
given by Mr. James A. Farley, chair- 
man of the board of the Coca-Cola Ex- 
port Corp. Few men have the special 
knowledge of American politics and the 
American electorate James Farley pos- 
sesses. He has, in the Vice President’s 
own words, labored long, hard, and suc- 
cessfully in “the vineyards of liberal 
democracy.” 

Because of his experience and his in- 
sights I believe Mr. Farley’s endorse- 
ment of Vice President HUMPHREY merits 
special attention. I ask, therefore unani- 
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mous consent that Mr. Farley’s state- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FARLEY ENDORSES HUMPHREY 


Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey has 
performed another great public service by 
announcing for the Presidency. Even under 
ordinary circumstances, I would have sup- 
ported his candidacy with great pride. In 
these unusual times, I support him also with 
feelings of both gratitude and relief, both as 
an American and a Democrat. 

Iam grateful to him for entering his name, 
because I believe both his country and his 
Party need his calibre of man as never be- 
fore. I am grateful, also, to President John- 
son for so magnificently preparing Vice Pres- 
ident Humphrey for the White House. It is 
said that the mark of a great statesman is 
that he provides for the continuity of his 
work. Clearly the President feels the Repub- 
lic will be safe in the hands of Vice President 
Humphrey, a finding which fortifies a con- 
viction I have felt for a long time. Vice Pres- 
ident Humphrey will unify both the country 
and the Democratic Party. His energizing 
optimism and vital idealism, coupled with 
his immense understanding of practicalities, 
make him an outstanding spokesman for the 
cooperation of Government, Business and Fi- 
nancial Leaders. 

The tremendous confidence of American 
business in the Vice President is shared by 
leaders of American Labor. Vice President 
Humphrey will not only cement Business, 
Government, Labor Unity; his enthusiasm 
will inspire all to new records of production. 

The American people know and trust him. 
They know that no man has more under- 
standing of racial problems in the United 
States, no man has been more selflessly de- 
voted to their solution, and no man has done 
more to solve them responsibly. Vice Presi- 
dent Humphrey has championed, effectively, 
the cause of those whom others seek to ex- 
ploit by demagoguery. Because of his match- 
less record, and understanding and responsi- 
bility, the Vice President will bring to an 
end the shameless political manipulation of 
racial differences. With President Johnson, 
he has brought the immense “know-how” of 
Business, Labor, Government Unity to bear 
on the solving of America’s racial and pov- 
erty problems. 

Because he will bring unity to the Repub- 
lic in every phase, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my sense of deep relief that he 
has definitely announced his candidacy. To 
effect national unity, a great President has 
withdrawn and in my judgment will be suc- 
ceeded by another great American. I predict 
Vice President Humphrey’s nomination in 
Chicago and his election in November. 


DR. RICHARD HENRY WHITEHEAD 
WRITES ABOUT THE PANAMA 
CANAL 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, one of 
New Hampshire’s foremost citizens of 
Dr. Richard Henry Whitehead, of 
Laconia, Born in 1886 in Chicago, he has 
had a distinguished career in engineer- 
ing and industry. 

From 1912 to 1916, he was a test engi- 
neer for the Isthmian Canal Commission 
and later became Superintendent of Op- 
erations for the Pacific locks of the 
Panama Canal. To Dr. Whitehead went 
the distinction of guiding the first 
steamship, the SS Cristobal, through the 
canal from ocean to ocean. 

The rich experience gained during 
these years was the basis for “Our Faith 
Moved Mountains,” his inspiring book 
about the canal. 
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Although Dr. Whitehead has now re- 
tired from business, he retains an active 
interest in all matters pertaining to the 
Panama Canal. From the great reservoir 
of his memory, he recently set down his 
recollections of its history, of the rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
Panama, and his impressions of the pro- 
posed new Panama Canal treaties. 

Because I believe Dr. Whitehead’s 
thoughts are pertinent, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our TREATIES WITH PANAMA AND CANAL 
MANDATE RICHARD H. WHITEHEAD, PIONEER 
PANAMA CANAL 

(By Dr. Richard H. Whitehead) 

After many generous commitments and 
concessions on our part Panama wishes to 
abrogate the treaties of 1903 and 1936 and 
thus eliminate our last remaining hold on 
our Canal, our sovereign rights in the Canal 
Zone, rights in the language of the original 
treaty “to the exclusion of such sovereign 
rights by the Republic of Panama”. The 
Treaty of 1936 gave up our rights in Panama 
of eminent domain, power to maintain law 
and order, and our unfettered ability to de- 
fend the Canal. In 1960, to placate Panama 
and her growing national pride, we agreed 
to fly the flag of Panama in the Canal Zone 
wherever our flag was flown. This naturally 
opened up a Pandora’s box of more riots, de- 
mands, and strained relations. At present, 
after several years of secret negotiations, 
dual operation of the Canal is proposed and 
our eventually giving our canal to Panama 
at no cost to them. 

Lest it be forgotten that we have a man- 
date from Western Civilization for the safe 
and dependable operation of our Canal and 
that the Canal Zone is a key point in our Na- 
tional defense, the following is presented to 
show there is no justification whatsoever for 
the enactment by Congress of the proposd 
give away treaties. The Titular sovereignty 
of Panama which we recognized by flying her 
flag in the Zone, means something very 
different to Panama from what it does to us. 
To us it is a gesture of good will. 

To Panama it is the long sought oppor- 
tunity to drive a wedge to pry away our 
sovereign rights and thus eventually control 
the Canal. 

Over the years we have been most generous 
with Panama and also most inept. In the 
many differences that have naturally arisen, 
our overall generosity has been completely 
lost sight of. In the interest of Panama her- 
self, while we should continue our aid and 
assistance we should never consider giving 
up our remaining sovereign rights or operate 
or defend the Canal with divided authority. 
Panama has no dependable means of defense 
as its admirable small police force is needed 
to keep civil law and order. 

Panama was a province of Colombia when 
a concession was given the great Frenchman 
of Suez fame, DeLesseps, who in 1881 started 
a canal along the route of the Panama rail- 
road, This first transcontinental railroad in 
the Americas was built by private American 
capital. American engineers had found the 
low pass across the Isthmus between the 
cities of Panama on the Pacific and of Aspin- 
wal, later Colon, which they founded on the 
Atlantic. DeLesseps purchased this railroad, 
with its exclusive transit rights, for 25 mil- 
lion, He then spent 266 million in a futile 
attempt to build a small limited canal. The 
crash came in 1899 and the hopes of Panama 
became bleak for the future. Buneau- 
Varilla, left in charge of the defunct enter- 
prise, and Cromwell, attorney for the rail- 
road still under its American Charter, then 
endeavored to have us take over. Their con- 
cession was in difficulty and Colombia had a 
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reversionary interest. Colombia refused to 
grant us a treaty that would justify our tak- 
ing the gamble after failure of the French. 

American private capital had meanwhile 
attempted to build a canal through Nica- 
ragua; an equally desirable route that would 
shorten the distance 560 miles between New 
York and San Francisco. The best French 
equipment had been bought in Panama and 
put to work in Nicaragua. Oddly the French 
dredge “DeLesseps” sank at sea on its way. 
At the turn of the century no further pri- 
vate capital could be obtained for either 
project. The United States was the sole pros- 
pect capable of completing either Canal. The 
voyage of the Oregon around Cape Horn dra- 
matically called the attention of the Ameri- 
can people to the need for a shorter route; 
so we had to make a choice. 

Our taking over at Panama meant the 
abandonment of the Americans who had 
done so much in Nicaragua. A government 
commission, after study of both routes, rec- 
ommended Nicaragua as the better. 
Buneau-Varilla, aided by Cromwell, plotted 
with Dr. Amador and a small group of influ- 
ential Panamanians to declare the Independ- 
ence of Panama and thus to make possible 
the negotiating of a treaty with us. 

To have us give up the Nicaragua route 
the French on the urging of Cromwell and 
Buneau-Varilla reduced their price from 
110 to 40 million, on which basis the 
price tag on the two routes was estimated 
the same. More work had been done on Pan- 
ama and we were in a hurry. A postage stamp 
with a smoking volcano was issued by Nica- 
ragua, Congress, alarmed, accordingly author- 
ized the Panama route providing a satisfac- 
tory treaty could be negotiated. Colombia 
refused; so the only way Panama could get 
the canal was her declaration of independ- 
ence and a treaty with us before we decided 
again on Nicaragua. Panama’s independence 
could only be insured if we recognized and 
guaranteed it. 

On November 4, 1903, Panama declared her 
independence, declaring in part: 

“And of these large sums (i.e. the millions 
the French had spent and the sums paid 
Columbia by the railroad) the Isthmus has 
not received the benefit of a bridge for any 
of its numerous rivers, nor the construction 
of a single road between its towns, nor of 
any public buildings, nor of a single college, 
and has neither seen any interest displayed 
in advancing her industries, nor has an in- 
finitesimal part of these sums been applied 
towards her prosperity.” 

How different over the years since has been 
the attitude of the United States! Panama 
and Colon at that time had no sewerage 
system, no underground water mains, no 
paved streets. The French in this unhealthy 
tropical climate had perished at a frightful 
rate. Yellow fever and a malignant form of 
Malaria prevalent had to be eliminated if 
we were to build the Canal. 

We guaranteed Panama’s Independence 
and entered into the Treaty of 1903 and 
established our civil Government in the 
Canal Zone on May 1, 1904. Under the great 
Gorgas, as every school boy knows, we cleaned 
up Panama, paver her streets, provided sew- 
erage and water systems, eliminated the 
scourge of Yellow Fever and Malaria, and 
eventually, after the sacrifice of many of 
our original canal army, the Isthmus became 
a healthy place to live in. 

Theodore Roosevelt ineptly stated: “I took 
Panama.” He did no such thing. He did aid 
and assist Bunua-Varilla, Dr. Amador, and 
his fellow Panamanians by interposing the 
power of the United States. This was effective 
because the railroad still operated as an 
American corporation and was the sole means 
of transit across the Isthmus. Its use was 
denied Columbian troops. Roosevelt also fa- 
vored the Spooner Bill to take over the as- 
sets of the French. Left in the lurch were the 
patriotic Americans who had invested in 
Nicaragua. We made peace with Columbia 
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later, based on our sovereign rights to the 
Canal Zone, guarantying them free passage 
and 25 million. Certainly Panama could not 
have become an independent nation without 
our taking her part in her just declaration 
of independence. Certainly the surprising 
growth and development of Panama since 
would not have been possible if the Treaty 
of 1903 had not been entered into. Otherwise 
we would have built the Canal in Nicaragua. 

As Panama developed into a small, pros- 
perous and capable Nation, she requested 
many modifications of the 1903 and 1936 
Treaties agreed on over the years since. Their 
government has unfortunately lacked stabil- 
ity through the intervening years and its 
institutions became infiltrated with commu- 
nist agitators. Revolutions and riots are com- 
mon, especially since we gave up our right 
to restore law and order in 1936. Between 
1946 and 1964 Panama received from us in aid 
alone 128 million. The Canal at present pays 
wages to Panamanians and purchases sup- 
plies of over 100 million annually, a sum 
greater than the tolls collected. 

We paid Panama 10 million for the rights 
to build the Canal and an annuity of 
$250,000, increased by successive treaties to 
$1,930,000. We purchased the land in the 
Zone from private owners. We have given and 
transferred property to Panama of 105 mil- 
lion in Panama and Colon. Our defense base 
flasco resulted in Panama acquiring addi- 
tional valuable improvements on abandoned 
leased properties. 

The 1903 Treaty was a life saver for Pan- 
ama. It insured our interest in her future 
with unusual opportunities. Panama, since 
her entrance into the family of nations, has 
realized these opportunities to an undreamed 
of extent. We, meanwhile, have received no 
return on our expenditures of 1.9 billion, or 
attempted to do so. 

Real estate in Panama today is selling on 
@ par with choice locations in our large 
cities. Many homes in Panama are in the 
luxury class and easy access to the high 
mountains provides pleasant interludes in 
country homes. Many American owned ships 
sail under the Panamanian flag. Her secur- 
ities are traded in New York and American 
financed companies are frequently incorpo- 
rated under her laws. Panama is a tax haven 
for individuals and corporations, and has 
become a banking center at a cross road on 
travel by air as well as by sea. 

How ridiculous to state as quoted in a 
recent, national publicized article: “We 
created Panama and then cheated her!” 

The Canal was only partially completed on 
April 1, 1914, when opened to traffic and the 
permanent operating organization estab- 
lished. By 1930 the Canal traffic reached 
about 30 million tons, with 27 million col- 
lected tolls, Panama, with a resultant surging 
of national pride, whetted by their keen 
commercial instincts, felt as Franklin Roose- 
velt expressed it “That she had grown up”. 
She wanted back many of the rights given 
us in the Treaty of 1903, but at the time she 
did not dispute our sovereign rights to the 
Canal Zone. We accordingly negotiated the 
Treaty of 1936. Congress could not be per- 
suaded to ratify it until 1939. 

We gave up the following basic rights: 

1. The guarantee of Panama’s Independ- 
ence. 

2. Right to intervene to maintain law and 
order in Panama. 

3. Right to expropriate additional land for 
Canal use. 

4, Right of eminent domain in Panama 
and Colon cities. 

5. The right for purposes of defense of 
military sites. 

We restricted for their benefit: 

6. Sales in Canal Zone in our commissaries. 

7. Private business in the Zone. 

Ea Certain classes of imports we were mak- 
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9. Renting zone property to outsiders. 

We granted: 

10. Docking and unloading privileges in 
the Zone. 

11. Sites for immigration and customs in 
the Zone. 

12. The exclusion of certain arrivals in the 
Zone. 

13. The collection by Panama of tolls on 
Canal shipping using their ports. 

14. Facilities in the Zone for commercial 
dealings with transits. 

15. Increase of annuity from $250,000 to 
$430,000. 

This Treaty of 1936 radically changed our 
relationship. It put the defense of the Canal 
at the mercy of Panama’s willingness to co- 
operate at a price, and our being forced to 
meet uncontrolled mob violence only at the 
very borders of the Zone, within a short 
distance of transiting ships. 

As a result of the Treaty of 1936, termed 
a treaty of friendship and cooperation, we 
experienced a flasco in our attempt to pro- 
vide for the proper defense of Panama and 
our canal. During the war emergency we 
obtained needed defense sites only on a tem- 
porary basis. In addition to paying rentals, 
we agreed on May 18, 1942, to their following 
additional aspirations: 

1. We gave Panama and Colon, free of 
costs, our equity in their waterworks and 
sewage systems, installed at our expense. 

2. We gave Panama property we owned in 
the name of the Panama Railroad in Panama 
and Colon valued at 12 million. 

3. We paid one third the costs of mainte- 
nance of all roads used by our military forces 
during the emergency. 

4. We agreed to build a bridge at Balboa 
when the emergency ended across our Canal. 

5. Our military police and Canal Zone po- 
lice to carry only clubs in Panamanian ter- 
ritory. 

6. We paid 2.5 million for the paved road 
to the Rio Hato base. 

7. We agreed to adopt policies in immigra- 
tion to conform with theirs. 

8. We agreed to adopt additional means 
to prevent contraband traffic from the Zone. 

9. We agreed to transfer the railroad sta- 
tion in Panama City to another site. 

10. We agreed to give consideration to 
claims for traffic delay in troop movements. 

11. We agreed to give Panama the right of 
way for an oil pipe line and at cost furnish 
facilities for unloading petroleum products 
at Balboa. 

12. To sell any excess of electric energy to 
them on an agreed on cost. 

The Panamanian Ambassador wrote our 
Secretary of State: 

“With the greatest and most honored pleas- 
ure I acknowledge receipt of your excellen- 
cies note. . which concerns the Twelve 
points covering certain Panamanian aspira- 
tions regarding which positive action was re- 
quested of the United States. It gives me 
the greatest honor to inform a mutual agree- 
ment has happily been reached as set forth 
in your excellencies note . . which becomes 
an important document for us and future 
generations since it embodies the acceptance 
by the Government of the United States of 
the equitable and just aspirations of my 
country. This documentation constitutes an 
eloquent and noble example to the world that 
our governments walk side by the path of 
democratic life in close and intimate brother- 
hood.” 

The defense sites which we could only 
lease for the duration of the war emergency 
were, and are still, needed to protect Pan- 
ama as well as the Canal. Their return was 
demanded, however, immediately at the end 
of hostilities. In the post war attempted pact 
of 1947 we were to pay an annual rental of 
$28,000 for 18 of these sites out of over 
100 and $137,500 annually for road mainte- 
nance. The Communists, meanwhile, had 
penetrated the National Institute and or- 
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ganized a mob. The action of their legisla- 
ture was forecast when the President of the 
Assembly said in a brief speech: “Do you 
think I am going to vote for approval of 
this pact with 10,000 youths outside with 
sharpened knives?” 

And some in high places would have us 
give up our remaining hold on the Canal, 
our sovereign rights!!! 

After the failure of the 1947 Pact we had 
some bargaining power left as we had not yet 
built the 20-million dollar Balboa Bridge. 
Another treaty was negotiated as a result, 
in 1955, The Eisenhower-Remon Treaty. We 
then agreed as follows: 

1. Increasing the annuity from $430,000 to 
$1,930,000. 

2. Panama allowed to levy taxes on cer- 
tain classes of Canal employees. 

3. We renounced the monopoly of trans- 
Isthmian roads. 

4. We renounced the right to prescribe 
sanitary measures in Panama. 

5. Additional property including the rail- 
road station and the Washington Hotel in 
Colon given Panama. 

6. Commissary privileges to be withdrawn 
from certain classes. 

7. U.S. Congress to be requested to enact 
wages legislation with retirement benefits 
giving equal treatment to Panamanians. 

8. Equality of Panamanian citizens for job 
opportunities. 

9. Panamanian citizens to participate in 


training programs. 

10. Exemption from the Buy American Act 
of Panama products. 

11. The United States to build the 20 mil- 
lion dollar Balboa Bridge. 

For these concessions we received: 

1. Exclusive use without cost of the Rio 
Hato Base for a period of only 15 years. 

2. Panama waived the right of free trans- 
portation over the Panama Railroad, a mat- 
ter of little import. 

3. Panama waived certain rights in the use 
of the new strategic highway within the 
Zone. 

4. Panama waived certain treaty provisions 
affecting post exchange privileges. 

5. A lease for 99 years on our Panama 
Embassy. 

6. Panama to reserve a park site in front 
of our Embassy. 

7. A reduction of 75% on duties of spirits 
sold in Panama for importation into the 
Zone. 

The 1955 Treaty, while benefiting Pan- 
ama’s business men and their National Treas- 
ury, hit the affected Canal Zone employees 
where it hurt—in their pocketbooks, The Ca- 
nal now collects their taxes for Panama. 
We are left with an expensive air base at 
Rio Hato on a short-term lease. With this 
treaty experience surely Congress will not 
give up our last hold on the Canal!!! 

Ex-President Eisenhower heralded the an- 
nouncement of new proposed treaties as a 
hope for a new era of understanding with 
Panama stating: “More than 60 years have 
passed since we negotiated with Panama the 
present Canal Treaty (?). Changes are now 
necessary to fit the spirit and the reality of 
the world of 1960.” The statement is dis- 
proved by the record. What happened in 
Cuba, which we never thought would hap- 
pen, can happen in Panama. 

Advocates of a sea level canal claim the 
present lock canal obsolete, especially as it 
will not care for many larger ships in service 
and under construction. No canal will ever 
be justified that will care for ships now un- 
der construction of 315,000 tons and draw- 
ing 80 ft. of water. Few ships that can enter 
our Atlanti¢ and Gulf ports are unable to go 
through the present Canal. If the third locks 
project authorized by Congress and aban- 
doned during the war is carried forward with 
modifications and the cut widened and deep- 
ened any ship that can enter our Atlantic 
and Gulf ports will be able to go through the 
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Canal. With 22 ft. tides on the Pacific, safe 
navigation will require tidal locks even in a 
so-called sea level canal. And as far as navi- 
gation goes, a high level lock canal at Pan- 
ama is to be preferred to a so-called sea level 
canal even at the same cost, so said Goethals 
and Stevens. 

Agreed the Canal has reached its safe ca- 
pacity. This can be cared for by a smaller, 
relatively inexpensive lock canal in Nicara- 
gua the size of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
It would be a self-liquidating venture capa- 
ble of being built by private capital and 
desirably so. Recently when a 50,000 ton ship 
grounded in the Gaillard Cut it was moved 
in a few days and traffic restored. The day 
after 65 ships transited the Canal, 60%of 
these could go through a smaller Nicaraguan 
Canal, 

The present Canal is far from obsolete. 
It is a vital international jugular vein. We 
who have so successfully built and operated 
it have a world mandate to continue in full 
control of its future operation. 

The Panama Canal Company was formed 
on July 1, 1951, to take over the assets of 
the Canal and the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, but not the assets of civil government. 
The Panama Railroad had retained its orig- 
inal charter and operated not only the rail- 
road but a line of steamships for the trans- 
port of personnel, materials, and supplies to 
the Zone, commissaries and the Zone serv- 
ices. Even when the Canal lost money it 
made profits which were diverted to the use 
of the Canal such as the financing of the 
Madden Dam. 

The Panama Canal Company is required 
by law to recover all costs of operation and 
maintenance of these combined facilities, in- 
cluding depreciation and to pay interest on 
the net direct investment in the Company, to 
reimburse annuity payments to Panama un- 
der the 1936 Treaty, and the net costs of the 
Canal Zone government. The enterprise as 
a whole is thus self sustaining. The company 
uses its own revenues to finance capital im- 
provements. 

When the Company was set up, many large 
items were not included, making it possible 
for the Company to operate in the context 
of this formula without increasing tolls. A 
low rate of interest has always been charged 
on a portion of the remaining sums advanced. 
Our naval and government ships are required 
to pay full tolls, even while those of Panama 
and Colombia have free use of the Canal. 
The items excluded, and not on the Panama 
Canal Company’s balance sheets are: 

1. 40 million paid the French. 

2. 25 million paid Colombia. 

3. 50.9 interest paid during construction. 

4. 89.7 million spent on the third locks 
project, etc. 

Total: 205.6 million! 

The Comptroller General, on Feb, 6, 1968, 
sent Congress the financial statement of the 
company for the years 1966 and 1967. Data 
is given only for the last two years in which 
the company did an abnormal business as a 
result of the closure of the Suez Canal and 
the heavy tolls paid on our government ship- 
ping because of the Viet Nam conflict. 

It is submitted that these two years form 
an unrealistic basis for judgment. Accord- 
ingly, the average results of the past 10 years 
are given, in which all treaty revisions and 
concessions were in effect. 

During these 10 years of record, July 1, 
1958, to June 30, 1967: 

1. The average transit income was 59.7 
million. 

2. The average depreciation charged was 
only 5.6 million. 

3. The average rate of interest used was 
3.03%. 

4. The average interest paid the Treasury 
was 10.2 million. 

5. The average net revenue was 4.98 mil- 
lion after the above. 
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6. The average net revenue after allowing 
for increase in annuity of 1.5 million was 
3.48 million, 

7. The average net revenue after allowing 
for increase of 3.1 million in depreciation 
recommended by the Comptroller General 
was only 0.38 million. 

8. Capital expenditures shown were 113.1 
million. 

9. Total net income shown, 49.8 million. 

10. Total depreciation shown 55.5 million. 

11. Our equity shown increased to 498.8 
million. 

The increase in equity included the new 
bridge as a non-interest paying item. Its 
maintenance will cost the Canal about 
$200,000 annually. Its cost was offset by the 
payment of 20 million in dividends during 
the period. 

There have been no increases in toll 
charges since the g of operations 
except in 1938, a small increase resulted then 
from a change in the measurement of a canal 
ton. At the beginning our government ship- 
ping was toll free, but in the period above we 
paid full tolls without which an additional 
absorption of the increase in annuities of 1.5 
million the Canal operated at a loss over the 
10 year period. 

If the recommendations of the Comp- 
troller General is followed to increase de- 
preciation and amortization charges by 3.1 
million, the last ten years with the increase 
in annuities paid Panama the result would 
be a break-even operation as shown above. 

This with no consideration of the missing 
item of 205.6 million! ! ! 

Another half a billion is needed to up- 
date the Canal as a lock canal. This will re- 
quire an increase of present tolls to meet 
interest and depreciation charges, with tolls 
based on the continuance of the present 
formula. 

Panama argues an increase of a minimum 
of 25% in tolls could be easily collected with 
no loss of traffic, but the question is do we 
want to operate the Canal as a world man- 
date as a non-profit, self sustaining venture 
or do we wish to incur the animosity of 
other nations and our own shipping interests 
by making it into a profit-making venture? 

The implemented intent of Congress of 
operating the Canal solely as a self-support- 
ing venture with the idea of caring for its 
current capital improvements out of depre- 
ciation funds on a small margin profit for 
safety plainly proves to the world that we 
have not considered the Canal as a profit- 
making venture. This policy should wisely be 
continued, but this can only be done if we 
retain sole control. It is quite true that toll 
charges can be increased, and the Canal with 
little loss of traffic made into a profitable 
venture. Panama, with dual control, wishes 
to share in these prospective profits. With 
mob violence backing up their demands, even 
with a minority on a controlling board they 
would probably have their way. The end re- 
sult would inevitably be the Canal in the 
future would no longer be operated as a man- 
date from civilization but primarily for the 
benefit of Panama. If Congress approves the 
proposed treaties this is what will happen 
and we will never recover any portion of our 
large investment, 

In addition to the assets of the Panama 
Canal Company, the Canal Zone Government 
has assets of 61.1 million. These assets con- 
sist of hospitals, medical, and service facili- 
ties, civil and public health installations, 
libraries, schools, etc., and administrative 
offices for their supervision and control. The 
net costs of Canal Zone Government is 
charged to the Panama Canal Company. The 
costs include the civil defense of the Canal, 
education of the youth of the Canal Zone, 
and the costs of hospital care which is not 
limited to residents of the Zone. It also in- 
cludes sanitation without which the Canal 
would be unsafe, not only for its operating 
personnel, but for passing ships. 
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The assets of the Panama Canal Company 
are shown as 498.0 million, of which an in- 
terest charge is paid the Treasury on 331 
million. Not included is the further costs of 
205.6 million and the property given Panama 
by the Canal and Panama Railroad. The costs 
of the Canal including the assets of civil 
government to American taxpayers 
750 million and there has been no recovery 
of principal. The estimated replacement costs 
exceed 2 billion dollars. 

While Panama is a small country, she has 
@ growing, active economy dominated by a 
few outstanding families whose members 
have been largely educated in leading Uni- 
versities and number capable diplomats, law- 
yers, and businessmen. These are closely knit 
together when it comes to Canal negotiations 
with our relatively uninformed representa- 
tives. They live on the scene, know what they 
want, and how to get it. They regard the 1955 
increase of annuities of $1,500,000 as so much 
chicken feed. They know from first-hand 
knowledge the improbability of our building 
a sea level canal elsewhere. Instead of re- 
garding the Panama Canal as obsolete, they 
regard it as a prospective big money-maker 
if they could only get their hands on it. 

They have set their eyes on it as a big ball 
of wax and as an opening gambit have de- 
clared a 12-mile limit to box in the Canal. 

Only one reasonable solution should be 
considered, Namely, an addition to present 
annuities of $1,930,000 of a surcharge of an 
agreed on amount per ton of traffic passing 
through the Canal. This should be considered 
only on the following conditions: 

1. Removal of the threat of boxing in the 
Canal by establishment of a 12-mile limit. 

2. Making arrangements for the safety of 
the Canal from mob violence. 

3. Giving us needed defense sites on a 99- 
year lease as in the case of our Embassy. 

4. Remembering we, too, have national 
pride and remove the barrier to the flying 
of our flag alone. 

5. Reaffirmation of our sovereign rights to 
the Canal Zone as in the 1936 Treaty. 

6. Their government to assist us in a pub- 
lic relationship endeavor to put our con- 
tributions in their proper light. 

7. Any for Panama’s benefit 
should be at a small reasonable rate and not 
apply to government vessels of Columbia 
or the United States. 

8. Panama should give up the right of free 
passage. (We are in no position to ask Co- 
lombia to do the same). 

9. Agreement to deduct from 
Panama mob violence and unpaid water bills 
from surcharges due them. 

In the present charged political situation, 
and for some time in the future, it will be 
impossible to negotiate any reasonable treaty. 
We should await their recognition of our full 
determination of retaining full control of 
our Canal and our sovereign rights to the 
Canal Zone. At present, nothing will satisfy 
Panama in the last analysis except 
over to them eventually the Canal itself, lock, 
stock, and barrel, at no cost to them. This 
is the professed aim of the Communists, 
spear-headed by Castro and his Cuban 
stooges. If we should give in to even partial 
loss of control at this time it will settle 
nothing. It will simply be another stepping 
stone, like flying their flag, to their ultimate 
objective. If Panama ever unhappily reached 
this objective, another Cuba would be around 
the corner. The chief beneficiary of the Canal 
has been Panama herself. Her economy has 
grown with the traffic through the Canal and 
she has reaped an increasing share of its 
benefits. Her future well-being is inextri- 
cably interwoven with our own and the 
Canal’s future is safe only in our sole hands. 

The time will shortly arrive when we will 
want to update the Canal and when the lease 
on our vital air base of Rio Hato expires. 
Let Congress meanwhile reject the proposed 
treaties and wait before making any more 
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concessions until Panama is in a reasonable 
frame of mind. If we were wise we would start 
a small canal at Nicaragua at this time and 
bring matters into a proper perspective. 


DESIGNATION OF BISHOP TIMOTH- 
EOS AS REIGNING BISHOP, SEC- 
OND DIOCESAN DISTRICT, GREEK 
ORTHODOX ARCHDIOCESE, 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, His 
Grace, Bishop Timotheos, was desig- 
nated as the reigning Bishop of the Sec- 
ond Diocesan District of the Greek Or- 
thodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America with headquarters in Chicago, 
III. His diocese covers much of the Great 
Central Plains area of the United States 
and is one of the significant areas of 
Greek Orthodoxy in America. In 1962 
Bishop Timotheos was appointed as 
Bishop of the Tenth Diocese with head- 
quarters in Buenos Aires covering the 
continent of South America, and in De- 
cember 1963, he was assigned to the 
Ninth Diocese with offices in Toronto, 
having jurisdiction over the Greek Or- 
thodox in Canada. I ask unanimous 
consent that a brief biography on Bishop 
Timotheos be printed at the completion 
of my remarks as evidence of his ex- 
cellent background and training in as- 
suming his duties in one of the most 
significant diocese of Greek Orthodoxy 
in America. 

Mr. President, as a Senator from Ili- 
nois and minority leader of the U.S. 
Senate, on behalf of my colleagues I 
welcome Bishop Timotheos to Illinois 
and the Second Diocese and wish him 
well in his many duties and responsibil- 
ities. Greek Orthodoxy has made many 
gains in America in the past 10 years, 
and with such leaders as Bishop Tim- 
otheos, Greek Orthodoxy will continue 
to grow and lead her faithful in great 
service to God and country. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE RIGHT REVEREND TIMOTHEOS HALOFTIS, 
TITULAR BISHOP or RODOSTOLON 

The Rt. Rev. Timotheos Haloftis, Titular 
Bishop of Rodostolon (whose given name was 
Alcibiades Haloftis) was born in 1917 in the 
City of Megara (Attica), Greece where he 
received his elementary and high school ed- 
ucation. In 1934 he enrolled in the Theolog- 
ical School of the University of Athens where 
he received the Degree of Theology in 1939. 
He later (1949-1951) pursued graduate stud- 
ies at the Institute Catholique of Paris, 
with a scholorship from the French Gov- 
ernment. 

He was ordained a Deacon in 1936 and an 
Archmandrite (celibate) Priest by the then 
Metropolitan Panteleimon of Karystia, who 
later became Metropolitan of Chios. 

During the next 15 years, the Very Rev. 
Timotheos was appointed to several impor- 
tant posts in Greece. He served as Father Su- 
perior of the Monastery of the Transfigura- 
tion of the Saviour in Karystia; Preacher of 
Karystia; Chancellor of the Metropolis of 
Argolis; Military Chaplain during the Ital- 
ian invasion of Greece in 1940, when he was 
assigned to the front lines; Military Chap- 
lain of the Evelpis in Athens; Director of the 
High Military Administration of Attica and 
the Islands; Presbyter Priest of the Church 
of St. George of Kypseli in Athens; Director 
of the Apostolic Mission of the Church of 
Greece; Director of Advance Seminars for 
Priests of the Archdiocese of Athens; and 
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Professor of Advanced Seminars at the Ry- 
zareion Theological Seminary. 

In 1956 the V. Rev. Timotheos came to 
America where his first appointment was 
Presbyter Priest of the Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Community of Canada under the Greek Arch- 
diocese of North and South America. In 1957, 
he was transferred to New York City at the 
Church of St. Eleftherios. While serving 
there, he was elected President of the Coun- 
cil of Priests of the First Archdiocesan Dis- 
trict, as well as President of the Institute 
for the Aged of the Greek Archdiocese in 
Yonkers, N.Y. In 1960 he was appointed by 
the Most Reverend Archbishop Iakovos as 
Chancellor of the Greek Archdiocese, At this 
time he also joined the Faculty of the Holy 
Cross Orthodox Theological School in Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 

In April, 1962 he was elected Titular Bishop 
of Rodostolon by the Holy Synod of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople 
(Istanbul), which has ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion over the Church of America. He was ap- 
pointed by Archbishop Iakovos as Bishop of 
the Tenth (South American) Diocese of the 
Greek Archdiocese with headquarters in 
Buenos Aires. He served in this capacity until 
December 11, 1963 when he was assigned to 
the Ninth (Canadian) Diocese with offices 
in Toronto. He is now assigned to the Sec- 
ond (Chicago) Diocese. 

Bishop Timotheos is the recipient of sev- 
eral awards and military medals. For his 
services and activities during the German oc- 
cupation, he was decorated by the Holy Syn- 
od of the Church of Greece. He was awarded 
the Cross of the Holy Sepulchre by His Be- 
atitude the Patriarch of Jerusalem, and the 
Gold Medal of Byzas (the founder of ancient 
Byzantium) by the City of Megara in Greece. 
Bishop Timotheos has written several theo- 
logical, ecclesiastical and religious works, as 
well as numerous articles in periodicals and 
newspapers. He has for years taped addresses 
which are heard regularly over Radio Athens, 


SENATOR CHURCH NAMED SUB- 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is a pleasure to announce 
today that the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, Hon. Frank CHORCH, has 
agreed to serve as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Consumer Interests of the 
Elderly of the Special Committee on Ag- 
ing. Until today, I had served as chair- 
man of that subcommittee, but, as chair- 
man of the full committee, I wish to 
devote more time to matters before that 
committee and no longer can give as 
much attention to subcommittee activi- 
ties. 

Senator CHURCH has been a member 
of the Committee on Aging since 1961, 
and has been an active and compassion- 
ate legislator on measures related to 
older Americans. I know that he will be 
an effective chairman of a subcommittee 
which has heavy responsibilities and of- 
fers a fine opportunity to be of service 
to the public. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
news release giving comments from Sen- 
ator CHURCH. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator CHURCH NAMED SUBCOMMITTEE 

CHAIRMAN 

Washington, D.C., June 20—U.S. Senator 
Frank Church, D.-Idaho, today became 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on Consumer 
Interests, U.S, Senate Special Committee on 
Aging, it was announced today, The Idaho 
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Senator is reviewing several subjects that 
may call for early action. 

“The Subcommittee,” said Senator Church, 
“has already helped promote public aware- 
ness of unique problems faced by older Amer- 
icans as consumers. While the elderly are no 
more uniform in tastes and buying habits 
than any other group, too many of them face 
such daily realities as inadequate income, a 
high rate of chronic illness, and unfamiliarity 
with a highly complex market place, 

“Their needs should receive sustained at- 
tention and understanding from the Con- 
gress,” Church said. 

In announcing the appointment, Senator 
Harrison A. Williams, D.-N. Jersey, Chairman 
of the full Committee, asid, “Senator Church 
has been a member of the Committee on 
Aging since 1961, and has been an active and 
compassionate legislator on measures related 
to older Americans. I know that he will be an 
effective chairman for a Subcommittee which 
has heavy responsibilities and a fine oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the public.” 

Senator Church noted that the combined 
buying power of the 19 million Americans 
past age 65 is well over $40 billion. 

“Even though many retired Americans have 
limited incomes, their overall spending is of 
considerable significance,” said Senator 
Church. 

Established in 1963 to study frauds and 
misrepresentations affecting the elderly, the 
Subcommittee has investigated such matters 
as questionable mail-order “retirement sites”, 
quackery, and some health insurance offer- 
ings. One Subcommittee recommendation, 
calling for greater protection of buyers in 
interstate land sales transactions, is part of 
the 1968 Housing bill passed recently by 
the Senate. 

The Subcommittee assumed its present 
name in 1966 and took testimony last year 
on general consumer problems of special 
concern to the elderly. 

“We will continue to maintain a lively in- 
terest in all reports of sharp practices aimed 
primarily at older Americans,” said Senator 
Church today. We have it on the authority 
of the Post Office Department and the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau that many 
modern pitchmen regard the elderly as prime 
targets for victimization. Quackery alone is a 
major problem, We also have reports of in- 
dividuals who were deceived on so-called 
‘second career’ opportunities, and others who 
have fallen victim to questionable home 
improvement schemes. 

“One of the duties of the Subcommittee 
will be to expose such exploitation whenever 
we find it, for the sake of the general public 
and for the sake of the vast majority of hon- 
est businessmen and salesmen.” 

Until today, Senator Williams had served 
as Subcommittee Chairman. He became 
Chairman of the full Committee last year 
and now plans to devote more time to mat- 
ters before the full Committee. 

Senator Church has been a member of the 
Committee on Aging since it was established 
in 1961. He also is Chairman of the Senate 
Interior Subcommittee on Public Lands and 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions. 

Members of the Subcommittee on Con- 
sumer Interests of the Elderly are: Frank 
Church (D.-Idaho), Chairman; Harrison A. 
Williams, Jr. (D.-N.J.); Wayne Morse (D.- 
Oregon); Edmund S. Muskie (D.-Maine); 
Edward V. Long (D.-Missouri); Edward M. 
Kennedy (D.-Mass.); Ralph Yarborough (D.- 
Texas); Walter F. Mondale (D.-Minnesota); 
Hiram L. Fong (R.-Hawaii); Frank Carlson 
(R.-Kansas); Thruston B. Morton (R.-Ken- 
tucky); Clifford P. Hansen (R.-Wyoming). 


THE DROPOUT PROBLEM 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I have 
been very much interested in the “drop- 
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out” problem. Last year, I offered an 

amendment to the Elementary and Sec- 

ondary Education Act Amendments of 

1967 which was agreed to by the Commit- 

tee on Labor and Public Welfare and 

the full Senate, and was retained in con- 
ference with the House. The amendment 
is now incorporated into the act as sec- 
tion 7 of title VI, “Dropout Prevention 

Projects.” It has been endorsed by the 

President in both his budget and educa- 

tion messages, and by the Kerner Com- 

mission. In view of the seriousness of the 
dropout problem and its implications for 
our society, I naturally was very much 
disappointed to learn that the House Ap- 
propriations Committee failed to appro- 
priate a cent. I hope that the Senate 

Appropriations Committee will reverse 

the House action and provide the full $30 

million that has been authorized and in- 
cluded within the President’s budget. 

The June issue of the Office of Educa- 
tion’s publication American Education 
has spotlighted the school dropout prob- 
lem. In one of the articles, Mr. Daniel 
Schreiber underscores and “outlines the 
dimensions” of the dropout problem. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in full at this point in the 
ReEcorp. In addition, Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that the section 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act containing my amendment, to- 
gether with portions of a statement I 
made on the Senate floor dealing with 
this problem, be printed in the RECORD. 
Further Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a tabulation of the dropout 
rates in some of our Nation’s largest 
school systems be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND Dropouts: AMER- 
ICA's TOP AUTHORITY OUTLINES THE DIMEN- 
SIONS OF A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

(By Daniel Schreiber) 

In America today, the school dropout looms 
as one of the Nation's major problems. Pres- 
idents of the United States, Congress, GOV- 
ernors, special commissions, labor and busi- 
ness officials, educators, social workers, juve- 
nile court judges—all have expressed their 
concern publicly and frequently. Recent re- 
ports and events, although seemingly dis- 
parate, highlight almost daily our Nation’s 
anxiety over the impact that the school drop- 
out is having on our economy and stability, 
Yet, the school dropout problem has been 
with us a long time, and the concern of edu- 
cators to resolve the problem is not new. 
Almost 100 years ago, in 1872, a paper titled 
“The Early Withdrawal of Pupils from 
School: Its Causes and Its Remedies” was 
presented to the annual convention of the 
National Education Association. 

The dropout. problem has become more 
pressing now because of a multiplicity of fac- 
tors which are largely extrinsic to the school 
and peculiar to our time. Some of them are: 

The high rate of youth unemployment, 
which is sometimes four times greater than 
the national average unemployment rate. 

The continuous rise in delinquency and 
crime among youths although large sums of 
money are being spent to counteract this 
development. 

scale migration from rural and farm 
areas to urban centers. 

The population explosion—approximately 
3.8 million youths are reaching age 18 each 
year. This is a million more than reached 
age 18 in 1964 and previous years. 

The increase in the number of welfare 
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families, especially in large cities, further 
heightened by a marked increase in the total 
cost of public assistance. (The projected 
welfare budget for New York City for the 
1969 fiscal year is $1 billion!) 

The elimination of unskilled jobs through 
automation and the increased use of tech- 
nology in farming, resulting in unemploy- 
ment. 

The racial riots in the cities, in which the 
participants are overwhelmingly the un- 
employed, out-of-school youths of the area. 

The urgency of the need to alleviate some 
of the problems created by the dropouts is 
demonstrated by the fact that two Presi- 
dents of the United States found it neces- 
sary to call Congress’ attention to the situ- 
ation. President Kennedy referred to it in 
his State of the Union Message in 1963. In 
his message to Congress on education in 
1965, President Johnson said: “In our 15 
largest cities, 60 percent of the 10th-grade 
students from poverty neighborhoods drop 
out before finishing high school. The cost of 
this neglect run high both for youth and the 
Nation.” The President could have added 
that another 10 percent never reached the 
10th grade. 

Congress responded affirmatively, money 
was appropriated, projects were undertaken, 
and programs were introduced; but unfortu- 
nately they were neither drastic nor sufi- 
ciently effective, as recent reports evidence. 
On March 1, 1968, the President’s National 
Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
stated: “The most dramatic evidence of the 
relationship between educational practices 
and civil disorders lies in the high incidence 
of riot participation by ghetto youth who 
have not completed high school.” One day 
later, the Department of Labor, through 
its Bureau of Labor Statistics, reported that 
in the Nation's 20 largest metropolitan areas 
“32.7 percent of nonwhite youth aged 16 to 
19 were without work compared with an 
11 percent jobless rate of white teenagers.” 

Paradoxically, all of this comes at a time 
when the holding power of the Nation’s 
schools is at its highest and the number 
of students going to college increase an- 
nually. In 1967, 721 students graduated from 
high school for every 1,000 students who were 
in fifth grade eight years previously. This 
compares most favorably with 302 graduates 
per 1,000 fifth-grade students in 1932, 467 
graduates in 1942, 522 graduates in 1952, and 
642 graduates in 1962. The anomaly lies in 
the fact that the 28 percent—the 279 former 
fifth-graders—who did not graduate from 
high school last year represents more than 
three-fourths of a million youths, many of 
them alienated and unwanted. 


WHO DROPS OUT, AND WHY? 


Numerous research studies dealing with 
dropouts have been made, and a review of 
the literature will uncover more than 1,000 
references, Essentially they are undertaken 
on the belief that if we were to know why 
youths leave school before graduating from 
high school, we could help the next genera- 
tion graduate. In the 1965 book, Dropout 
Studies: Design and Conduct, prepared by 
the National Education Association in coop- 
eration with the U.S. Office of Education, 
Schreiber, Kaplan, and Strom indicate that 
the most valuable way to view a dropout 
study is in terms of its purpose. Usually a 
study will attempt to answer a specific ques- 
tion such as, How many pupils drop out of 
school? What are the reasons for dropping 
out? Who are the dropouts and what are 
they like? What happens to dropouts? Which 
pupils will drop out? What ways and means 
can be developed to reduce dropout rates? 

Although each dropout is an individual 
whose reasons for dropping out are peculiar 
to himself, these studies have developed a 
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below his potential; he is below grade level 
in reading; and academically he is in the 
lowest quartile. He is slightly over age for his 
grade, having been held back once in the 
elementary or junior high school grades, He 
has not been in trouble with the law, al- 
though he does take up an inordinate 
amount of the school administrator’s time 
because of traancy and discipline. He seldom 
participates in extracurricular activities; he 
feels rejected by the school and, in turn, 
rejects the school. His parents were school 
dropouts, as were his older brother and sister. 
He says that he is leaving school because of 
lack of interest but that he will get a high 
school diploma, in some way or other, be- 
cause without it he cannot get a good job. 
He knows the reception that awaits him in 
the outside world, yet believes that it cannot 
be worse than remaining in school. 

A study published by the New Jersey De- 
partment of Education in 1967, titled Who 
Failed?” reports an interview with a highly 
perceptive youth. I am going to quote from 
it fairly extensively to demonstrate that the 
potential dropout knows that he is going to 
drop out of school but doesn’t know how to 
prevent it. And neither does the school. Here 
it is: 

“At first you don’t realize you are going to 
fail. You sit in class while the teacher is 
explaining things and you just don’t under- 
stand what she is talking about. You ask a 
question or two and the teacher gives you the 
answer, but you still don’t understand. So 
you think you will find out from some of 
your friends what it's all about because you 
feel kind of ashamed to keep on asking 
questions. It makes you feel like you're kind 
of dumb. I remember the first time I asked 
the kid next to me a question about the 
work, the teacher became angry and said 
that I should stop fooling around and pay 
attention. . . You know there ought to be 
some time in school when you could get 
together with the other kids in your class 
and talk about the things you would be 
afraid or ashamed to ask a teacher.” 

He then goes on to describe his reactions 
to the first big test in that class: how he 
wrote answers to questions he made up be- 
cause he was ashamed to hand in an empty 
paper and how he slouched in his seat so 
that he would be as inconspicuous as pos- 
sible. Finally the papers were returned and 
charitably his was placed face down. Without 
looking at it, he folded it and placed it in 
his pocket. Let him tell what he did next. 
I felt so upset I couldn't go to my next class 
right away. I went to the boy’s room. I went 
into the john and took the paper out of my 
pocket to look at it. It didn’t have a mark.” 
Failure bred more failure, followed by class- 
cutting and truancy, and finally the realiza- 
tion that there was no hope. “By April my 
parents had accepted the idea that I was 
going to fail and they couldn't do anything 
about it; the teacher knew I was going to 
fail, and she couldn’t do anything about it; 
I knew I was going to fail and couldn't do 
anything about it. Somehow I found myself 
going around more with the other kids in the 
class who were also failing.” 

Could this boy have been helped to become 
successful in a different school with a differ- 
ent program? His failure became apparent in 
senior high school, but what of those pupils 
whose failure is obvious in the first and sec- 
ond grade? In one recent study based on in- 
formation from the cumulative record cards 
of graduates and dropouts in an industrial 
community in Pennsylvania, the in tor 
uncovered two predictors of school failure and 
dropout proneness which should shock all 
educators. If a child, when he entered school 
at age six, came from a home where the 
father was not working and where there was 
no phone, the chances were eight out of 10 
that he would drop out before graduating. 
Also, if he were not achieving academically 
after the end of the first grade and he had 
to repeat the first or second grade, his chances 
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of not graduating were eight out of 10. He 
was condemned to failure at the age of six. 

There are a good many stirrings now that 
should help improve the dropout situation 
as this Nation’s cumulative efforts make 
themselves felt. Schools are starting preven- 
tive programs earlier; New York State, for 
example, has authorized public preschool 
education for three- and four-year-olds. 
Schools are paying more attention to reme- 
diation within the regular program and are 
taking more responsibility for working out- 
side the formal setting. Closer community 
involvement is being built into many school 
activities because of the positive influence of 
the home and neighborhood upon youngsters’ 
inclination to stay in schools. 

The Federal Government has become in- 
creasingly interested in public education and 
in recent years Congress has responded by 
allocating substantial sums of money to help 
in developing and maintaining programs di- 
rectly or indirectly related to the school drop- 
out. It initiated and supported the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Head 
Start and Follow Through programs, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps 
under the Economic Opportunity Act, and 
‘Manpower Development Training centers. The 
National Defense Education Act has funded 
programs, now under the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act, to upgrade the qual- 
ity of teachers and counselors, At the present 
time a task force at the U.S, Office of Educa- 
tion is preparing a study related to the drop- 
out program authorized by a 1967 amendment 
to the ESEA. 

DEALING WITH THE CAUSES 

“Project Re-entry,” a program supported 
by the bureau of guidance of the New York 
State education department, grew out of the 
1963 summer return-to-school program which 
had been coordinated by the U.S. Office of 
Education. The program, designed to support 
the summer efforts of guidance counselors in 
local school districts, uses intensive guidance 
and counseling of both parents and pupils 
to encourage potential and actual dropouts to 
return to school in the fall. It also seeks to 
encourage participating schools to reappraise 
current programs for these pupils. 

In 1963, Francis Keppel, then U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, stated, “The funda- 
mental goal is not merely to keep children 
in school but to educate them. The test of 
success, therefore, is not merely the reduc- 
tion of the dropout rate but the improvement 
of the educational product.” 

All of the new programs to combat the 
dropout rate have some good in them. At the 
very least, they demonstrate the Nation’s 
concern and effort to resolve serious economic 
and social problems, but essentially they are 
rear-guard actions. They are not getting at 
the roots of the problem which is to educate 
all children for a meaningful, participating, 
successful life in a democratic society. For the 
overriding fact is simply that there is in- 
creasingly little place in our society for the 
dropout. 

Our schools must recognize these facts and 
try to alleviate the early conditions associated 
with the development of attitudes and be- 
havior which lead to dropping out. Motiva- 
tion and the opportunity necessary to pro- 
vide greater success in school must be offered. 
Otherwise, staying in school becomes an end 
in itself rather than a means to an end. 

The United States, no matter how produc- 
tive and affluent it is, cannot afford to have 
almost one million youths drop out of school 
each year to become unwanted and unem- 
ployed. The accumulation of the millions of 
excluded and alienated youths and young 
adults cannot and will not remain quiescent. 
We must reconstruct our educational system 
to provide relevant, successful experiences for 
all children so that they will become and 
remain an integral part of our society. We 
must, in the words of the National Advisory 
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Commission on Civil Disorders, “make good 
the promises of American democracy to all 
citizens—urban and rural, white and black. 
Spanish surname, American Indian, and every 
minority group.” To do less is to challenge 
the very fabric of our society and the possi- 
bilities for growth and stability in America. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS To PREVENT 
Dropouts 

Sec. 172. Title VII of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new section 
as follows: 

“DROPOUT PREVENTION PROJECTS 

“Sec. 707. (a) The Commissioner is au- 
thorized to arrange by contract grant, or oth- 
erwise, with local educational agencies for 
the carrying out by such agencies in schools 
which (1) are located in urban or rural areas, 
(2) have a high percentage of children from 
families with an income not exceeding the 
low-income factor, as defined in section 
103 (o), and (3) have a high percentage of 
such children who do not complete their 
education in elementary or secondary school, 
of demonstration projects involving the use 
of innovative methods, systems, materials, or 
programs which show promise of reducing 
the number of such children who do not 
complete their education in elementary and 
secondary schools. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall approve ar- 
rangements pursuant to this section only on 
application by a local educational agency 
and upon his finding: 

“(1) that the project will be carried out 
im one or more schools described in subsec- 
tion (a); 

“(2) that the applicant has analyzed the 
reasons for such children not completing 
their education and has designed a program 
to meet this problem; 

3) that effective procedures, including 
objective measurements of educational 
achievements, will be adopted for evaluating 
at least annually the effectiveness of the 
project; and 

“(4) that the project has been approved by 
the appropriate State educational agency. 

“(c) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $30,000,000 for the period 
ending June 30, 1969, and $30,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, for the pur- 
pose of this section.” 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
1967 


THE DROPOUT PROBLEM—EDUCATOR’S 
ACHILLES’ HEEL 

The Elementary and Education 
Act has helped to alert the Nation and bring 
to our attention the special problems of the 
disadvantaged. Yet, because of the urgency 
of the dropout problem, in our large metro- 
politan cities, and because of the realization 
that our society demands educated and 
trained citizens, there is a growing im- 
patience” both in the Congress and in the 
country over the failure to find programs 
that will actually reduce the dropout rate. 

Mr. President, the dropout problem truly 
is one of the most serious domestic problems 
facing America. We are told that approxi- 
mately 1 million students are dropping out 
of school each year. This is not only a per- 
sonal tragedy preventing full development 
of an individual’s potential, but it also is 
costly to society. For the dropout reappears 
in our spiraling crime statistics, in our ju- 
venile delinquency rolls, in our penal and 
corrective institutions, and on our welfare 
rolls. 
Dr. Conant in his 1961 book, “Slums and 
Suburbs,” warned that social dynamite was 
accumulating in our large cities. Much of 
this “social d te” results from those 
who have dropped out of school and are out 
of work. 

We are, of course, making some progress. 
For example, in 1900 it was estimated that 
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80 percent of youngsters aged 5 to 17 were 
îm school. By January 1967, the estimate for 
the same group was 97 percent. 

Also, of the 2.7 million ninth graders of 
1956, 1.9 million or 69 t ultimately 
graduated. Of the 3.8 million ninth grade 
youngsters today, it is projected that 2.9 mil- 
lion or 77 percent will successfully complete 
high school. While this 1967 projection rep- 
resents a significant increase to the 1956 
date, if it proves accurate, this Nation will 
still be faced with a dropout rate of 23 per- 
cent in 1970. 

Think of it, Mr. President, a dropout rate 
of 23 percent in 1970. This at a time when 
technological change is occurring at an ever- 
increasing pace. This at a time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, when even educated Americans realize 
the truth of the Chinese proverb that learn- 
ing is like rowing upstream; not to advance 
is to drop back.” With the knowledge explo- 
sion, the educated citizens find it a struggle 
to keep from dropping back. The dropout, 
confronting both the education explosion 
and a shrinking unskilled job market, is 
likely to sink. 

Today in the United States, there are not 
enough jobs for the unskilled. We are told 
that for every 10 unskilled workers there are 
only seven unskilled job vacancies, By 1970 
it is estimated that only 5 percent of our 
jobs will be unskilled. Thus the problems al- 
ready serious today will become more so to- 
morrow. For today there are 1 million drop- 
outs under 21 who are out of work. And it 
has been estimated that the decade of the 
sixties, by its conclusion, will have produced 
some 744 million school dropouts. 

MURPHY DROPOUT AMENDMENT 

Because of the urgency of the dropout 
problem and society’s stake In finding a solu- 
tion, I offered and the committee accepted an 
amendment aimed at the dropout problems. 
Mr. President, I want to thank Senator Morse 
and other committee members for their 
strong support and acceptance of my drop- 
out prevention demonstration program. 

My amendment added to title VII author- 
izes an additional $30 million for projects de- 
signed for dropout prevention. It is de- 
signed to give maximum flexibility and free- 
dom at the local level for experimentation. 
It is based on the premise that answers have 
not as yet been found which will make dra- 
matic changes in poverty area schools. Under 
the program, local and State educational 
agencies will submit innovative proposals 
which zero in on a particular school or a 
particular classroom in an effort to have a 
major impact on the dropout problem. The 
amendment requires that eligible schools be 
located in an urban area, have a high per- 
centage of children from families of low in- 
come, and have a high percentage of children 
who drop out of school. 

Before approving projects conceived at the 
local level, the local school district is re- 
quired to identify the school, analyze the 
reasons for and tailor programs to meet the 
dropout problem, provide effective procedures, 
including objective measurements of educa- 
tional achievement, for evaluating the pro- 
gram, and secure the approval of the State 
educational agency. 

Two recent articles, one from the west 
coast and one from the east coast are most 
disturbing, and show the timeliness of my 
amendment. One report came from the No- 
vember 2 New York Times article which re- 
ported that in New York City 

Pupils in the city school system are con- 
tinuing to lose ground in reading and arith- 
metic. 

On the following day from the west coast 
the Los Angeles Times reported— 

“Student in the Los Angeles City Schools, 
particularly those in the first three grades 
are among the worst readers in the nation.” 

These reports from the largest cities of 
the Nation’s two largest States certainly have 
disturbing future implications and will have 
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a bearing on our ability to deal with the 
dropout problem. Since reading is the basic 
skill, the key to successful school achieve- 
ment, the need for remedial steps are appar- 
ent. For the correlation between poor read- 
ing, poor school performance, and the drop- 
out are all too great. I ask consent that the 
New York Times and Los Angeles Times ar- 
ticles and an editorial from the Los Angeles 
Herald-Examiner be printed in full at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The Presipinc OFFICER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MurpHy. Mr. President, to rescue the 
dropout, our society spends dollar after dol- 
lar on program after program, but experience 
has demonstrated that educational repair 
jobs are extremely costly and equally diffi- 
cult—witness the Job Corps. 

My amendment seeks to find and to reach 
the root causes of the dropout problem. It 
provides additional resources and throws a 
challenge to the educational community. 
Prevent dropouts. If our educational system 
can reduce or prevent the dropout problem, 
it will not only be saving society the cost of 
the cure, but also it will be eliminating the 
Achillies’ heel of our educational system. 

Mr. President, I am convinced that this 
kind of approach will result in programs 
that will not only have an impact at the 
local level, but have nationwide signiflance. 
Zeroing resources on certain target schools or 
classrooms will accelerate the collection of 
objective data that will permit us to deter- 
mine what programs work and what pro- 
grams do not, My staff and I have talked to 
many people regarding this dropout proposal 
including Dr. James Conant, Dr. Max Raf- 
ferty, superintendent of schools of the State 
of California, Superintendent Jack Crowther, 
of the Los Angeles city school system, Dr. 
Ralph Dailard, of the San Diego school sys- 
tem and Dr. Wilson Riles, of California Com- 
pensatory Education. All seem to think this 
amendment would be helpful and useful in 
meeting the crisis that exists in our slum 
schools. 


Dropout rates—Percent of September 1960 
grade 10 class not graduating in June 
1963 


City: Percent 
New. York Oit y.... 37. 05 


Source: Library of Congress. 


RATIFY HUMAN RIGHTS CONVEN- 
TIONS—ENCOURAGE EASTERN EU- 
ROPEAN SELF-DETERMINATION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 1967 
has, indeed, been a remarkable year in 
which to have lived. So far, 1968 has been, 
and promises to be, even more remark- 
able. 

The catalog of change is so sweeping 
and so complex that merely to list them 
individually would fill the Record for 
many, many pages. Suffice to say that 
they have occurred in every sector of life 
we contemplate: ecumenism, heart trans- 
plants, Chinese cultural revolution, de- 
deifying De Gaulle, American political 
life, negotiations on Vietnam, national 
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and international economics, mass social 


Mr. President, the human mind bog- 
gles and computers smoke when con- 
fronted with these epochal occurrences 
and their significance and interrelation- 
ships. Much hard study and not a little 
prayer are necessary for a man to under- 
stand and come to personal terms with 
the res gestae of our times. 

However, there is one extremely im- 
portant fact of present-day life that is 
both clear and encouraging. That is the 
increasing move on the part of some 
Eastern European countries toward na- 
tional self-determination and a social, 
political, and cultural reform that en- 
hances rather than diminishes the per- 
sonal freedom of its citizens. 

I maintain, Mr. President, that the 
U.S. Senate now has the opportunity to 
encourage and assist the stirrings of 
democratic hope in these countries. We 
can proffer this encouragement in such 
a way that will not be misunderstood nor 
resented by the leaders of these nations. 
We can identify ourselves clearly with 
their aspirations by ratifying the Human 
Rights Conventions now pending in the 
Senate. 

The rights of personal and national 
freedom, self-determination of a sov- 
ereign people, true representation of the 
desires of the people within a democratic 
government; all are contained specifical- 
ly in the various Human Rights Conven- 
tions that we in the Senate now have the 
opportunity to ratify. 

Our explicit support of these conven- 
tions will let these nations emerging from 
repressive totalitarianism know that we 
are with them. Ratification of these con- 
ventions will let these people and their 
leaders know that we support them be- 
cause we desire for them these same free- 
doms we enjoy in this country. We will 
demonstrate that our interest is altruis- 
tic and not based on a desire for any 
kind of domination or oppressive influ- 
ence over their national affairs. 

Mr. President, here is an opportunity 
for the United States to speak loudly to 
the world that we believe in what these 
conventions contain, and signify not only 
for ourselves but for all men. It also pro- 
vides a vehicle to speak to the world ina 
way in which no one can find fault. That, 
in itself, should be added to the above- 
listed events that have made, and are 
making, our times so interesting in which 
to live. 


CREATION OF CONSUMER PRO- 
TECTION AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
HEALTH SERVICE IN HEW 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to note the release by the Pres- 
ident on Saturday of the report by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on the “Role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Bringing High Quality Health 
Care to All of the American People.” The 
creation of a Consumer Protection and 


Environmental Health Service will pro- 
vide an important focus for problems of 
environmental quality. The new Service 
will have three branches—the Food and 
Drug Administration, the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration, and 
the Environmental Control Administra- 
tion. 
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Mr. President, the most important 
aspect of this far-reaching reorganiza- 
tion is the increased emphasis which will 
be given to environmental quality. 

With ever-increasing dangers from air 
pollution, new attention must be given to 
the prevention and control of dangerous 
contaminants in the atmosphere. The 
National Air Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration will provide a more prominent 
role for air pollution control which will 
serve the national interest well by mak- 
ing more visible the Federal activities in 
this sphere, thereby creating a con- 
tinuing public awareness of the dangers 
of air pollution. In addition to this, by 
raising administratively the level of air 
pollution prevention and control pro- 
grams, the needs of air pollution can 
receive more important priorities within 
the overall health programs of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I wish to underscore my strong feel- 
ings that the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is the most appropri- 
ate Department for our air quality pro- 
gram. 

The selection of Mr. Charles C. John- 
son as the new head for the Consumer 
Protection and Environmental Health 
Service is a wise choice. He is a career 
Public Health Service officer who has 
wide experience in the areas he will be 
asked to direct. He has recently served, 
during a leave of absence, as the assistant 
commissioner for environmental health 
in New York City. Mr. Johnson was the 
man responsible for planning, develop- 
ing, implementing, and evaluating all 
environmental health programs and ac- 
tivities for New York City. This experi- 
ence will serve him well in his new office. 

As assistant commissioner in New York 
City, Mr. Johnson served as the city’s 
health department representative on its 
air pollution control board, the air pol- 
lution control medical advisory commit- 
tee, and the mayor’s emergency control 
board. In addition, Mr. Johnson repre- 
sented the city health department on the 
mayor’s consumer council, the interde- 
partmental sewerage council, and the 
Aig York City water advisory commit- 


Previously, during his 20 years as a 
Public Health Service officer, he served 
as the environmental health officer for 
the Indian health program and as a 
member of the Surgeon General’s task 
force on the organization of the National 
Center for Urban and Industrial Health, 
a program which he will now have under 
his direction. We are fortunate to have 
as the Administrator of the Consumer 
Protection and Environmental Health 
Service a man with such impressive cre- 
dentials and wide-ranging experience. 

The Consumer Protection and En- 
vironmental Health Service will have 
three main components. The Food and 
Drug Administration, the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration, and 
the Environmental Control Administra- 
tion. Within the last 2 years, the Food 
and Drug Administration has modified 
its policeman posture. It is seeking the 
advice of industry on proposed new reg- 
ulations. It is encouraging self-regula- 
tion by industry of its own activities. In 
addition, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
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tration is encouraging the States to as- 
sume much of the routine surveillance of 
industry practices. 

Beyond these changes, the Flammable 
Fabries Act, to name just one example, 
has given important consumer protec- 
tion responsibilities to the Food and Drug 
Administration. 

The Environmental Control Adminis- 
tration will be composed primarily of the 
program elements of the National Cen- 
ter for Radiological Health and the Na- 
tional Center for Urban and Industrial 
Health. As the environment in which we 
work and live is more completely under- 
stood, the need for protection of this 
environment is apparent. Focusing the 
solid waste disposal program, the occu- 
pational health program, and the ra- 
diological health program, to name just 
a few responsibilities of this new Ad- 
ministration, will bring necessary new 
attention to the protection of the con- 
sumer in his environment. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Hon. Wilbur 
Cohen, summed up very well the role 
that the new Administration will be ex- 
pected to play in our rapidly changing 
society in his report to the President: 

Man’s environmental milieu consists of 
three generally differentiated aspects: the 
environment of air, water, land, and stress; 
the environment of home, work, school, etc.; 
and environment of the products man con- 
sumes and uses, Contaminants are present 
in each of these three environments. More- 
over, technologic change is producing an in- 
creasing use of chemicals and synthetics In 
fabrics, in household products, as well as in 
food. Technology likewise fs adding to the 
contamination of the air and waters and 
man’s working and living environments. 


If the Consumer Protection and En- 
vironmental Health Service can cope 
with these problems, as I believe it can, 
the national interest will benefit im- 
mensely. For this reason, I commend 
the President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for es- 
tablishing the Consumer Protection and 
Environmental Health Service. 


ASSASSINATIONS: “LIKE A FAD, 
LIKE HOOLA HOOPS” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I read a very disturbing article 
which quotes a leading sociologist in this 
country as saying that assassination at- 
tempts will accelerate “like a fad, like 
hoola hoops” in this country because of 
the “contagion phenomenon” of vio- 
lence. The article is upsetting. It needs 
our immediate attention, for its contents 
begin to confirm what many of us have 
refused to believe about our society. 

While these observations by leading 
psychiatrists and university sociologists 
are alarming and may be true, I have 
not given into this conclusion. In fact, 
Dr. Robert Coles, a psychiatrist at Har- 
vard University, says in this article: 

The hazard of thinking in terms of pro- 
gression of assassinations is that by focus- 
ing on discreet events it ignores the things 
that bring the progression. After all, racial 
tension and international violence is pro- 
gressing, too. 

We sorrow at the isolated event and 
mourn the loss. But there is a long line 
of “things that bring the progression” 
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which usually receive a token of our col- 
lective effort. We have talked a lot about 
these “things.” We have legislation 
pending on these “things.” And yet when 
these “things”—defacto education, in- 
adequate housing, lack of decent jobs, 
poor health care, meager welfare as- 
sistance, and the like—face us, we will 
talk of budget cuts, priorities to a violent 
war, and local initiative. In the scheme 
of things we wait, but waiting is painful. 

I introduced a sense of the Senate 
resolution, Senate resolution 302, 
which asks the Senate to call on in- 
stitutions, agencies, and private citi- 
zens—specifically, the mass media of 
broadcasting, the press, motion pictures, 
manufacturers of popular fiction—to 
undertake a thorough self-examination 
to determine in what way they might be 
contributing to the atmosphere of vio- 
lence in America, or as the article calls 
it, “contagion phenomenon.” It seems to 
me that if we are going to prove these 
prophets wrong, that the Senate will act 
promptly on this important resolution 
in order to encourage the reorientation 
of our thinking and behavior. Lest we 
need some further prodding, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the article entitled “Social Scien- 
tists Find Pattern in Assassinations,” 
published in the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCIAL SCIENTISTS FIND PATTERN IN ASSASSI- 
NATIONS: “CONTAGION PHENOMENON” Is 
DISCUSSED BY PSYCHIATRISTS AND UNIVERSITY 
SOCIOLOGIST 

(By John Leo) 

Many social scientists say they fear that 
the shootings of President Kennedy, Malcolm 
X, Medgar Evers, the Rey. Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr. and Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
after a long period in which assassinations 
were rare—represent the accelerating curve 
of a new pattern. They say this even though 
little direct research has been done on assas- 
sination. 

“Clinical experience does suggest some sort 
of contagion phenomenon,” said Dr. Joseph 
Satten, a psychiatrist at the Menninger 
Foundation in Topeka, Kan. 

“The more people see of these things, the 
more they tend to increase.” 

Amitai Etzioni, a sociologist at Columbia 
University, said yesterday that “there will be 
more assassinations and attempted assassi- 
nations of political leaders in the United 
States during the next several years.” 

His statement is based on studies by him- 
self and others of violence and other acts of 
public hostility—prison riots, slum riots, 
bomb scares and mass murders, 

These studies, Mr. Etzioni said, show that 
highly publicized and dramatic acts of de- 
viant behavior tend to repeat themselves at 
an accelerating pace for a brief period, and 
then end abruptly. 

However, few social scientists are prepared 
to agree with Mr. Etzioni’s flat prediction 
that assassination attempts will accelerate 
“like a fad, Hke hoola hoops.” 

Neil Smelser, author of “A Theory of Col- 
lective Behavior” (Free Press) and professor 
of sociology at Berkeley, observed that after 
Richard Speck’s murder of eight student 
nurses in Chicago, and Charles J. Whitman’s 
sniper-slaying of 14 in Texas, an 18-year-old 
Arizonan, Robert B. Smith, killed five women 


“A highly dramatized event,” Professor 
Smesler said, “channels and focuses the un- 
structured diffuse hostility and potential for 
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violence that exists in our society. This kind 
is a kind of natural sequence, and studies on 
hysteria, sexual psychopathic acts and swas- 
tika-painting show it.” 

David Kaplowitz, a sociologist at Colum- 
bia’s Bureau of Social Research, studied “the 
contagion phenomenon” in the wave of swas- 
tikas painted on synagogues and tombstones 
of Jews the winter of 1960. Within 
three weeks of the first swastika-painting in 
Germany, more than a thousand were re- 
ported in the United States. 

“It was a typical curve for collective de- 
viant behavior,” he said. “It rose rapidly, 
peaked early, then petered away to nothing. 
It's not at all implausible that this pheno- 
menon would apply to assassinations.” 

If assassinations are being dramatized be- 
fore the nation, sociologists say, so is the 
arrest—and in Lee Harvey Oswald's case, the 
murder—of suspected assassins, 

“The hazard of thinking in terms of pro- 
gression of assassinations,” said Robert Coles, 
a psychiatrist at Harvard University, that by 
focussing on discreet events it ignores the 
things that bring the progression. After all, 
racial tension and international violence is 
progressing too.“ 


WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion is confronted with an urgent need 
to develop adequate programs to fight 
water pollution. Congress has taken 
oa to assure that this need will be 
met. 

In 1965 and again in 1966, the Federal 
Government responded to the national 
demand for water pollution control. The 
latter legislation, the Clean Water Res- 
toration Act of 1966, has aroused little 
if any criticism because it authorized a 
massive investment of Federal funds to 
construct water pollution control facil- 
ities. 

The Water Quality Act of 1965, which 
was a synthesis of the concern expressed 
by both Houses of Congress, seems to 
create a different response. The 1965 act 
required establishment of federally ap- 
proved water quality standards for every 
interstate river, lake, stream, and coastal 
water of the United States. But, more 
than that, the Water Quality Act of 1967 
issued a declaration that the water pol- 
lution control philosophy of the people 
of this Nation is to enhance water 
quality. 

Today, some individuals and organi- 
zations seem to be attempting to under- 
mine the basic concept of that legisla- 
tion. Many of them are now saying that 
water qualify enhancement is inconsist- 
ent with the purposes of this legislation. 

State and local water pollution control 
officials and many representatives of in- 
dustry are being deluged with propa- 
ganda which suggests that Congress 
wanted something else other than water 
quality enhancement. 

There has been little open public dis- 
cussion of this issue and a plethora of 
misinformation. However, a recent ar- 
tiele in the May 30 issue of Engineers 
News Record provides a more detailed 
discussion of the questions at hand. 

I know that Senators are concerned 
with this issue, and I know that a great 
deal more light needs to be shed on the 
controversy. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled “Water 
Pollution Control Is Tough” be printed 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article was unprepared to deal with the masses of 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL Is TOUGH 
EnovucH; Let’s Nor INJECT POLITICS 


In water pollution control, it’s the season 
of discontent. Money is short, the program 
is falling behind schedule, states are con- 
fused over national goals, and federal pro- 
gram directors are disorganized and fum- 
bling their public relations. 

To get the program well organized before 
it falls apart completely is going to require 
a return to the nonpartisan atmosphere 
that prevailed on Capitol Hill when Congress 
passed the landmark pollution control bills 
of 1965 and '66. Right now politics is running 
ahead of pollution control. 

In Hawaii, the Western Governor's Con- 
ference unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion criticizing the federal water pollution 
control program (ENR 5/23 p. 52). Southern 
states are up in arms over one section of 
the program that is raising the states’ rights 
issue. In Washington, some Republican mem- 
bers of the House Public Works Committee 
hammer at Interior Secretary Stewart A. 
Udall over his policies, and Democratic mem- 
bers are forced to defend his positions. 

Overlooked in the confusion and argument 
is the simple fact that the water cleanup 
program is based on less-than-exact knowl- 
edge. When legislation triggering the present 
water quality standards program passed, it 
was known that upgrading would come along 
someday. Congress acted primarily to meet 
a growing crisis in the country that required 
some immediate action. 


FULL SPEED ASTERN 


Something less than immediate action is 
what it got. 

The states did get their water quality 
standards in by the June 30, 1967, deadline. 
Most call for initial waste treatment plant 
construction to be completed in about five 
years. According to the procedure outlined 
by Congress, the standards were submitted to 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration for its review and then final ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Interior. Con- 
struction of needed facilities could not start 
in earnest until standards got Interior ap- 
proval. 

The Congress authorized a massive $3.2- 
billion, four-year grant program to assist in 
construction of municipal waste treatment 
plants, 

By mid-July, Udall approved the first 
standards. At a press conference, he said that 
if there is any significant characteristic of 
the standards, it is that they “call for a 
minimum of secondary treatment for all mu- 
nicipal wastes and a comparable degree of 
treatment for industrial wastes.” Word got 
around that secondary treatment (85% re- 
moval of biochemical oxygen demand—BOD) 
would be the minimum degree acceptable, 
and the first real battle between Udall and 
the states started. Nevada objected to such a 
blanket regulation, and FWPCA officials 
hinted at court action. The issue is still offl- 
cially unsettled, but Interior officials have 
since said that it is mainly just a battle over 
terminology anyway. 

MONEY ISN’? EVERYTHING 


Meanwhile, more storm clouds were gather- 
ing. 

Appropriations for the fiscal 1968 waste 
treatment grant program were 50% below 
the level Congress authorized, and state 
Officials wondered how water quality stand- 


ards could be met if the federal government 
was going to renege on its promise of money. 

Then, after the rush approval of the first 
10 states’ standards packages, the approval 
process slowed down. It is now 11 months be- 
hind schedule. Most of the problem stems 
from FWPCA’s disorganization, The agency 


data it got from the states. The first approvals 
may have been made to pacify a Congress 
grumbling at the slowness of its “immediate 
action” program. Whatever the reason be- 
hind the quick approvals, they are coming 
back to haunt Interior now. 

At hearings before the Senate public works 
air and water pollution subcommittee, Sen. 
Edmund S. Muskie (D-Me.) chided then 
FWPCA Commissioner James M. Quigley on 
the blanket endorsement implied in his let- 
ter of approval to Georgia. Said Muskie: “I 
recognize you are not going to get perfection, 
with the time element involved, with respect 
to both quality standards and plans for im- 
plementation. But I think that the de- 
ficiencies ought to be honestly identified and 
pointed out to the states and that, where 
deficiencies exist, standards ought to be ap- 
proved on a provisional basis, with plenty of 
handle left to the federal agency to press for 
improvement with a cooperative approach.” 

But Interlor was not, then, provisionally 
approving standards and the mistake is 
coming home to roost as some states are 
asked to reopen their standards and change 
them to reflect new policies, Ironically, 
Georgia is the most verbose and determined 
of the states balking at reopening their 
standards. 

After the first rush of approvals, there was 
a curious silence from Interior, Months 
dragged by with no approvals at all as 
FWPCA strove to organize its review ma- 
chinery and an internal debate raged over 
national goals. Then, in February, Udall set- 
tled the debate when he announced that 
water quality standards permitting high 
quality waters to be degraded below their 
present quality would no longer be approved. 
What has followed is a barrage of protest. 

In Hawali this month, 18 western gov- 
ernors (11 of them Republicans) accused 
the Department of the Interior of insisting 
on “improper and unauthorized federal inter- 
vention in states’ water pollution control 
programs,” The governors called on Interior 
to “rescind or properly amend those federal 
requirements which have caused an unfor- 
tunate situation to develop.” 

The federal requirement the governors 
were criticizing is degradation. The unfor- 
tunate result is a slowing down of the al- 
ready staggering treatment plant construc- 
tion program while the states and federal 
government battle over the degradation is- 
sue. Until the controversy is settled, the 
states have not included a degradation 
clause in their water quality standards will 
be reluctant to go ahead with plans for 
treatment plants that may prove to be in- 
adequate. So far, only four states have in- 
cluded the clause. 

Colorado Gov. John A. Love calls accept- 
ance of the policy “traitorous.” And Georgia 
pollution official R. S. Howard, Jr., says adop- 
tion of the policy would mean the state 
would “have to get Interior approval for any 
future discharges. The federal government 
would be exercising control over Georgia’s 
future economic and industrial development. 


COMMUNICATE, DON’T DEGRADATE 


Degradation itself is probably not the 
real problem. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1965 clearly states that its 
purpose is to “enhance the quality and value 
of our water resources.” Degradation of water 
quality cannot be called enhancement. 

Public relations and communications is 
the problem here. When Udall made his 
policy statement, it had the ring of an Olym- 
pian decree. He actually was restating the 
purpose of the federal program, but it 
sounded new to state officials, some of whom 
promptly jumped to the conclusion that 
Udall was empire building. Udall cannot be 
faulted for his statement, but he can be, 
and is, criticized for not fully explaining him- 
self, his interpretation of policy, and his 
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methods of achieving it. Now FWPCA Com- 
missioner Joe G. Moore, Jr., has the odious 
chore of traveling around the country sooth- 
ing feelings and explaining the policy. His 
meeting with Georgia and other southern 
state officials, who have already voted to re- 
ject the degradation policy, got him nowhere. 
Western pollution control men, who had 
no stand to retreat from before the gov- 
ernors’ resolution, were more cooperative. 
Other states, meanwhile are in a quandary, 
some with legal restrictions that prohibit 
them from changing their standards without 
public hearings and/or legislative action. 

One reason for the intensity of the attack 
against the policy is that it was the subject 
of debate within Interior and FWPCA. Quig- 
ley was afraid of stifling industry, but Frank 
DiLuzio, the assistant secretary of Interior 
for water pollution control, campaigned for 
clean water at almost any cost. The argu- 
ment went to Udall for resolution, leading 
some state officials to believe that degrada- 
tion was a new policy or one that was sub- 
ject to debate. 

While that battle rages, others keep crop- 
ping up to slow the program. Another low 
budget request ($225 million) for fiscal 1969 
is in the offing. To get around the problem, 
Interior developed a new waste treatment 
finance plan which guaranteed federal pay- 
ments on municipal bonds. The finance plan 
is now sputtering through Congress, while 
state officlals complain that interest on the 
bonds would not be tax exempt, that the 
population criterion would prevent small 
communities from participating, and that 
the program would hurt other state bond 
programs, The complaints stem from the 
Budget Bureau and Treasury Department 
tampering with the basic Interior idea. 

The importance of the new plan was out- 
lined by Udall when he appeared before a 
House public works subcommittee last 
month: “Whatever the cost finally turns out 
to be, the fact remains that these facilities 
will be needed or communities will not meet 
the schedules of the water quality standards 
and will face state and federal enforcement 
actions.” 

In fact, most states, particularly the big 
ones, will probably not meet the deadlines 
anyway. With debates continuing over stand- 
ards, the states still face the long lead times 
necessary to design and build treatment fa- 
cilities, not to mention the time it takes to 
arrange financing. And if the states do man- 
age to build the plants, there is still the 
problem of manning them with competent 
operators. There is a shortage now, and it’s 
likely to get worse. 

These are the obvious problems the pro- 
gram will have to deal with. Still unknown 
is whether the construction industry will be 
able to handle the expected flood of contracts 
to design and build the hundreds of plants 
needed. Industry spokesmen say they can 
handle it, but will innovations in treatment 
have to be bypassed in the rush to get the 
plants up? No one knows yet. And no one 
knows what other major problems lurk in the 
stacks of papers that are the standards. 

If the program is to move ahead, it will 
take renewed spirit among federal, state and 
industry officials, and a renewed wil ess 
to proceed with the knowledge that there will 
be problems just as there were in 1965 when 
the Water Quality Act was passed. Those 
problems were solved in a nonpartisan atmos- 
phere; the new problems can be solved only 
in a similar atmosphere. 


OPPOSITION TO CONFIRMATION OF 
APPOINTMENT OF A NEW CHIEF 
ee BY “LAMEDUCK” PRESI- 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] for his forth- 
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right statement of intentions in view of 
the continuing rumors of an impending 
Supreme Court resignation. 

I will join with Senator Griffin in de- 
bating and opposing the confirmation of 
any appointment of a new Chief Justice 
by a “lameduck” President. 

With the Court in adjournment and 
the American people about to pick a new 
administration which may considerably 
reorient the philosophy of our National 
Government, it would be a major mistake 
to presume today to fill such an im- 
portant post. 

Far better to await the November 
judgment of the American people con- 
cerning which way they want their Na- 
tion to go. At the very least, the people’s 
new President should have the privilege 
and responsibility of making major ap- 
pointment nominations, and the people’s 
Senators elected in November the privi- 
leges and responsibility of action on con- 
firmation of them. 


EULOGY TO SENATOR ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY BY TED SORENSEN 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, the 
Saturday Review of June 22 contains a 
most moving and eloquent tribute to the 
late Senator Robert Francis Kennedy. 
The eulogy was written by Mr. Ted Sor- 
ensen, familiar to all of us here. 

I know of no one more qualified than 
Mr. Sorensen to comment on the late 
Senator. Indeed, almost his entire adult 
life has been spent in service to the Ken- 
nedy family, beginning in 1953, when at 
the age of 25, he became legislative assist- 
ant to then Senator John Kennedy. 

I think the thing that stands out most 
in Mr. Sorensen’s tribute are the lines: 

Oh yes, much will be said and written 
about his death. Let us honor and remem- 
ber his life. 


Quite often, when death is sudden and 
tragic, we allow that death to obscure the 
accomplishments of life. I echo these 
sentiments and believe Senator Kennedy 
would want it that way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

R. F. K.: A PERSONAL MemMor—"“A BEAUTIFUL 
Lire—So UNFAIRLY BRIEF BUT So INCREDI- 
BLY FULL.” 

(By Theodore C. Sorensen) 

To begin with, Robert Kennedy is dead. 
No words can alter that unalterable fact. No 
tears can console our inconsolable grief, and 
no monument or memorial can replace that 
irreplaceable figure whose leadership and 
laughter and love of fellow man are now lost. 

Thus it is hard for those of us who loved 
and looked to him to expose our wounds 
with words before time has crusted them over 
just a little. But much of what is being 
spoken and written today revolves around 
Robert Kennedy’s death; and we shall only 
be multiplying the tragedy of that mindless, 
senseless act if our memories do not revolve 
around his life. 

It is not his death but his life that speaks 
volumes against the folly and futility of vio- 
lence. If his spirit now cries out to us to halt, 
it calls upon us to halt not merely the un- 
limited sale of guns, but the unlimited kill- 
ing of men, whether it is done in defiance 
of the law or in the name of the law, by an 
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assassin or by a nation. And to urge in his 
name repressive anti-crime legislation which 
he opposed is to turn tragedy into travesty. 

Oh yes, much will be said and written 
about his death. Let us honor and remember 
his life. It was a beautiful life—so unfairly 
brief but so incredibly full, marked by sor- 
row but overflowing with joy, too short to do 
all that he wanted to do, but long enough 
to leave more lasting legacies to all mankind 
than a legion of lesser men could have 
achieved at twice his age, It was a meaning- 
ful life—blessed with the love of a wonderful 
wife and children, enriched by the shining 
example of a brother whom he loved and 
served and helped make great. 

And yet, for such a public man, it was a 
surprisingly private life. He was adored by 
millions, excorlated by thousands, but 
known, by very, very few. Those who saw 
only the toughness of his hide could not 
have believed the tenderness of his heart. 
Those who marveled at the majesty of his 
public presence could not have understood 
the modesty of his private thoughts. It would 
surprise those critics who spoke so stupidly 
about his ruthlessness to know that in fact, 
in the poet’s words, “His life was so gentle, 
and the elements so mixed in him, that na- 
ture might stand on its feet and say to all 
the world: this was a man.” 

Even some of his friends helped to blur 
the picture. Because his foes tried to pic- 
ture him as tough, ambitious and relentless, 
we tried to say that he was not. But he was— 
tough enough to withstand those slings 
and arrows of misfortune and malice that 
have driven other men from the field, ambi- 
tious enough to increase his contribution 
to his country, and relentless in his pursuit 
of justice for all and hopelessness for none. 

Unlike his brother, Robert Kennedy never 
became President of the United States— 
although I truly believe he was on his way 
to one of the greatest—but he 
molded more minds and inspired more hearts 
in this and other nations than nearly all 
of the men who served in that exalted 
post. Like his brother, he forsook comfort 
for country, grew wiser and warmer as he 
grew older, preferred candor to clichés in both 
formal and informal utterances, laughed at 
himself more often than at others, forgave 
even those who reviled him, and was struck 
down by the assassin's bullet at the height 
of his power and glory. 

There is no curse upon the Kennedys. They 
have more than their share of ill-fate be- 
cause they had more than their share of the 
courage and the conviction required to dare 
and to try and to tempt fate. They believed 
with Sir Francis Bacon that there is no 
comparison between that which is lost by 
not succeeding and that which is lost by 
not trying. They died heroic deaths because 
they lived heroic lives. 

Those lives were not wasted. The bitter- 
ness of our anguish today cannot cause us 
to forget the lasting value of their valiant 
labors. And so it is that we remember now, 
especially now, how Robert Kennedy ap- 
peared before the Democratic National Con- 
vention’s memorial service for his brother 
in 1964 and recited these words from Shake- 
speare: 

“When he shall die 

Take him and cut him out in little stars 

And he shall make the face of heaven 
so fine 

That all the world will be in love with 
night...” 


COL. JOHN EISENHOWER SUPPORTS 
RICHARD M. NIXON FOR PRESIDENT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a recent 
speech by Col. John Eisenhower, a Ko- 
rean war combat commander and son of 


the former President and five-star gen- 
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eral, has come to my attention. I ask 
unanimous consent that an excerpt from 
this speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COL. JOHN EISENHOWER, IKE’s Son, STRONGLY 
Supports NIXON 


(Excerpt from a recent New Jersey speech 
by Col. John Eisenhower, Korean war com- 
bat commander and son of the former 
President and five-star general) 

(By John Eisenhower) 


I would like to summarize why I—along 
with a few members of my family, I might 
add—am personally supporting Richard M. 
Nixon for the high office of President of the 
United States. 

First of all there is the question of Viet- 
nam, the number one item on everyone's 
mind. All of us want peace in that country 
and the ultimate withdrawal of U.S. troops. 
Nobody wants this more than Dick Nixon. 
There are some candidates who like to pre- 
tend to possess a monopoly on wanting peace. 
This is sheer nonsense. 

In his quest for peace I have confidence 
that Dick Nixon will negotiate a peace with 
honor, He will never let America sign any 
document of thinly-disguised surrender. To 
sign a peace in Vietnam that will concede 
the communists everything for which they 
originally initiated their wanton aggression 
would mean that all the American, South 
Vietnamese and allied fighting men who 
have fought there have risked or lost their 
lives completely in vain. 

On the domestic side, our Mr. Nixon real- 
izes full well that significant elements of our 
population live without hope or opportunity 
to pull themselves up by their own boot- 
straps overnight. He is deeply concerned. But 
he also has the integrity to avoid promis- 
ing quick, easy solutions to this stupendous 
problem. 

Dick Nixon has had unique exposure to the 
Office of the Presidency. For eight years he 
was one of my father’s most trusted advisors, 
not only observing but participating in the 
formulation of many important Presidential 
decisions. Probably no Vice President ever 
took so active a part in an Administration as 
did Mr. Nixon during the Eisenhower years. 

As such he recognizes the unthinkable 
monetary mess that has grown to crisis pro- 
portions under Democratic administrations 
since 1960. He will surround himself with ex- 
perts who will take a practical common sense 
approach to the solution of this dilemma. 

Most of all, I have confidence in Richard 
Nixon because of his courage. He declared 
his candidacy without waiting for a couple 
of other candidates to kill each other off. He 
has the courage to run in the absence of a 
massive personal fortune with which to over- 
whelm his opponents. 

Fellow Republicans, 1968 has got to be a 
Republican year because the people of 
America are coming to realize the necessity to 
return to solid, comon-sense government. 

Richard M. Nixon is the man who will lead 
us to victory in November. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY’S STUDY OF MIGRATORY 
LABOR PROBLEMS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the bill, S. 8, which brings 
farm employers and farmworkers under 
the NLRA, is now actively under execu- 
tive consideration by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Presently and 
for more than three decades, the NLRA 
has expressly excluded farmworkers from 
the basic law which provided collective 
bargaining rights to industrial workers 
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in 1935, and which brought labor peace 
to the industrial sector of our national 
life. 

The present denial of collective bar- 
gaining rights to farmworkers constitutes 
a positive, discriminatory act by the 
Federal Government against a group of 
workers who perform essential produc- 
tive services, but who get less for their 
labor than any other worker in our so- 
ciety. Indeed there now exists an imbal- 
ance between farm employers and farm- 
workers, which, so long as it persists, 
poses a serious threat to the stability of 
the food production complex of our 
country. 

A total boycott is in effect right now, 
for example, on all California grapes 
moving into New York City. The legal 
anomalies producing this situation is 
that the California grapeworkers are 
legally denied the right to a 
election to determine whether a major- 
ity wish union representation. But they 
are not legally prohibited from promot- 
ing an economically damaging boycott at 
the other end of the country. If large- 
scale, big business farms were covered by 
the NLRA as provided in S. 8, these legal 
anomalies would be just reversed: the 
farmworkers would have a right to an 
election, but the law would prohibit the 
boycott of the farm product at the 
marketplace. 

The subject of this long overdue legis- 
lation, S. 8, has been studied by numerous 
congressional committees, Federal agen- 
cies, and commissions. Found uniformly 
among the findings of all these studies is 
the conclusion which I have stated: that 
a harmful imbalance exists between farm 
employers and farmworkers. 

Vice President HUMPHREY, while sery- 
ing as a member of Labor and Public 
Welfare in 1952, reported to the Senate 
the bill S. 3300, legislation to enact migra- 
tory Labor Committee Act of 1952. In 
his committee report in support of the 
bill S. 3300, Senator HUMPHREY set forth 
a highly informative survey of the num- 
erous studies of the problems of farm- 
workers during the period 1936-52. 

The Vice President recalled his early 
interest in a letter printed in the New 
York Times on June 20, 1968. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this letter be re- 
printed in the Recor at the close of my 
remarks. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Senate the Humphrey survey of the 
studies of the migratory labor problem, 
and I ask unanimous consent that an 
excerpt from Senator Humpnrey’s Sen- 
ate Report No. 1686, 82d Congress, second 
session, be printed in the Record follow- 
ing the letter from the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 20, 1968] 
Am FOR Farm LABOR 
To the Eorron: I commend your editorial 


of June 17 calling for a “fair deal for farm 
workers.“ 


In the early 1950's I held the first com- 
prehensive Congressional hearings on the 
severe economic and social problems con- 
fronted by our migrant farm workers. Since 
that time many important steps have been 
taken to give these workers the same op- 
portunities and protection afforded workers 
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in other occupations. It is now time—indeed, 
it is long overdue—for farm workers to have 
full rights of organization and collective bar- 

guaranteed under the National Labor 
Relations Act. As I have stated in the past— 
and I reaffirm now—Congress should act this 
year to provide this protection. 

With this step migrant farm workers will 
have won a major and well-deserved victory 
in their struggle for full and equal rights 
in the American economy. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
WASHINGTON, June 18, 1968. 


IV. EARLIER CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATIONS 


The hearings which the Subcommittee on 
Labor and Labor-Management Relations held 
on migratory labor do not represent the first 
attention which the Congress has devoted to 
this problem. 


Senate committee requests Department of 
Labor report 

In 1936 the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor directed the Department of 
Labor “to study, survey, and investigate the 
social and economic needs of laborers migrat- 
ing across State lines, obtaining all facts 
possible in relation thereto which would not 
only be of public interest, but which would 
aid the Congress and the States in enacting 
remedial legislation.” + 

July 1937 the Department filed its report. 
Among other items the Department noted 
that— 

(1) Migration of workers, although nec- 
essary, is largely unguided or ill-directed. 

(2) Rarely does any type of migrant have 
the assurance of a definite job until after he 
has moved. 

(3) Accurate knowledge as to the employ- 
ment of earnings of migratory workers does 
not exist. 

(4) Seasonal migrants in agriculture seem 
to be able to average only about 6 months 
of work each year. 

(5) The interstate migrant has been 
largely overlooked in many of the recent laws 
to provide for the security of workers. (Un- 
employment compensation and Federal old- 
age annuities.) 

(6) The conditions of migratory life * * * 
are a threat to the development of good 
citizens. 

(a) The migrant and his family tend to be 
isolated from the normal activities of the 
community, both because of their enforced 
mode of travel and living and because of 
community prejudices against them. 

(5) Living accommodations for most mi- 
grants are deplorable. 

(c) Lack of medical care and health pro- 
tection for the migrant menaces the com- 
munity as well as the migrants themselves. 

(d) Educational opportunities are lacking 
or extremely limited for the children of thou- 
sands of migrant families, particularly those 
of migrant agriculture workers. 

The La Follette committee 


Also in 1936, a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor was 
established to “make an investigation of 
violations of the right of free speech and 
assembly and undue interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain col- 
lectively.” Extended several times, the com- 
mittee held numerous hearings on the prob- 
lems of hired farm labor, particularly of mi- 
gratory labor in California, In 1941 and 1942 
legislative recommendations growing out of 
this investigation were introduced to apply 
to agricultural workers on large-scale farms. 
These included provision for legal protection 
to collective bargaining, maximum hours and 
minimum wages, licensing of labor contrac- 


1S. Res. 298, 74th Cong. 

U. S. Department of Labor, Migration of 
Workers. Preliminary report of the Secretary 
of Labor, pursuant to S. Res. 298 (74th 
Cong.) (mimeographed edition, pp. uni). 
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tors, boards to establish prevailing wages, 
old-age and survivors insurance and unem- 
ployment insurance.“ 


“The five bills which are being intro- 
duced to deal with industrialized agricul- 
tural wage workers would create a national 
policy for the treatment of this group for 
both the war and postwar period. These 
bills would constitute a rounded and co- 
hesive series of measures. They would at- 
tempt to promote an efficient utilization of 
wage labor in agriculture that would secure 
both the ‘Food for Victory’ program from 
the wage-labor side and the success of ef- 
fective national manpower mobilization in 
the field of agriculture. They would ac- 
complish these war aims by means of and 
according to a set of standards that would 
make agricultural labor a desirable employ- 
ment. The same statutes and standards 
which our democracy has accorded to other 
forms of labor would pertain to agricultural 
wage labor, and, thereby, give these millions 
a stake in victory and a stable order there- 
after.” 

The Tolan committee 


On April 22, 1940, the House established 
a Select Committee of Five “to inquire into 
the interstate migration of destitute citizens, 
to study, survey and investigate the social 
and economic needs and the movement of 
indigent persons across State lines, obtaining 
all facts possible in relation there to which 
would not only be of public interest but 
which would aid the House in enacting 
remedial legislation.” 4 


* Specifically the bills were— 

S. 2860, a bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act by extending its benefits to 
agricultural labor on large industrial farms; 

S. 2861, a bill to amend the Pair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 by extending its bene- 
fits to employees on large industrial farms, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 2862, a bill to regulate private employ- 
ment agencies dealing with agricultural 
labor and engaged in interstate commerce; 

S. 2863, a bill to provide for the fixing of 
wages on large industrial farms and affecting 
interstate commerce, to create an Agricul- 
tural Wage Board, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2864, a bill to provide for the common 
defense; to provide for the general welfare of 
agricultural workers by amending the Social 
Security Act aud the Internal Revenue Code 
to cover agricultural employment on large 
industrial farms with respect to old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits; to establish a 
Federal Parm Placement Division within the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency; to provide a system of 
Federal agricultural unemployment insur- 
ance; to raise revenue; and for other purposes 
(Congressional Record, October 19, 1942, p. 
8320). 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. La Fol- 
lette Introduced an earlier bill. 

“In connection with these five measures 
introduced today, I call the attention of the 
Senate to S. 2057 which was introduced in 
November of last year. It would amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to regulate the 
use of children as agricultural wage laborers 
on other than the ‘family farm,’ thus remov- 
ing this outside employment of children 
from its present dependence upon the atti- 
tude of local school authorities who may be 
subject to local prejudices and pressures. 
This bill would eliminate a specific exemp- 
tion for children employed in agriculture 
and place such employment in the same 


— sees Gf 24 Ss 26 with tie’ purmiss 
sion of the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor“ (ibid., p. 8325). 

* H. Res. 63. 
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Among the legislative and administrative 
recommendations of the Tolan committee 
to be found in its final report dated April 
1941 are the following: 

(1) Licensing of labor contractors. 

(2) Continuation and extension of Farm 
Security Administrative labor camps. 

(3) The establishment of a fourth cate- 
gory of public assistance under the Social 
Security Act to provide general relief for 
nonsettled persons.“ 

V. INVESTIGATIONS BY THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Interdepartmental committee to coordinate 
health and welfare activities 


Concurrently with and following these 
congressional investigations of migratory 
labor, the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment conducted investigations. In October 
1936 President Roosevelt created an Inter- 
departmental Committee To Coordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities. This commit- 
tee, in 1940, prepared a special report on 
migratory labor, together with recommenda- 
tions for administrative and legislative ac- 
tion, Among the recommendations which 
it made were— 

(1) Dissemination of factual data on 
migrants. 

(2) Federal aid to communities with large 
migrant groups for assistance toward edu- 
cational, recreational, and welfare service. 

(3) Federal aid to housing. 

(4) Federal funds to States to assist them 
in provision of health and medical services. 

(5) Licensing of labor contractors. 

(6) Regulation of transportation of work- 
ers in trucks. 

(7) Strengthening of the Farm-Placement 
Service. 

(8) Application of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to migratory workers. 

(9) Child-labor protection. 

(10) Extension of social security to mi- 
grants. 

The committee concluded its specific rec- 
ommendations by pointing out: 

“The suggestions are premised upon closer 
working relationships and better coordina- 
tion among Federal and State agencies with 
responsibilities in the several fields in- 
volved,” ® 


Federal interagency committee 


In May 1946, another interdepartmental 
committee was created. Pursuant to title 
III, section 302, of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944 (Public Law 458, 
78th Cong.), the Administrator of the Re- 
training and Reemployment Administration 
established a Federal Interagency Commit- 
tee on Migratory Labor. Under the order 
creating it, it was stated that the committee 
is to “review existing legal authority and 
administrative machinery of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies to determine how living 
and labor standards of migrant workers in 
industry, transportation, and agriculture 
can be developed and improved.“ 

In May 1947 the committee submitted a 
report entitled “Migrant Labor—A Human 
Problem,” which made administrative and 
legislative recommendations toward im- 
proving conditions for migratory agricultural 
workers. 

Its recommendations follow the same fa- 
miliar pattern: 

(1) Child-labor protection. 

(2) Minimum wages for agricultural work- 
ers. 


U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, 
report of the Select Committee To Investi- 
gate the Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citizens (H. Rept. No. 369, 77th Cong., Ist 
sess., p. 10). 

The report was reproduced in the Social 
Security Bull. September 1940. The excerpts 
cited are from pp. 14, 15. 

*Department of Labor, Pretraining and 
Reemployment Administration Order 6. 
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(3) Enactment of State laws licensing and 
regulating labor camps. 

(4) Continuation of Federal labor camps. 

(5) Enactment of State and Federal laws 
licensing private employment agencies, in- 
cluding labor contractors. 

(6) Enactment of State and Federal laws 
regulating private transportation of workers. 

(7) Extension of workmen’s compensation 
laws to migrants. 

(8) Extension of the Social Security Act to 
migrants—including unemployment insur- 
ance, old-age and survivors insurance, public 
assistance removal by States of residence re- 
quirements for health, education, welfare, 
and recreational services. 

(9) Federal grants-in-aid to States to stim- 
ulate development of better housing, 
health, education, and welfare services for 
migrants.‘ 

President's Commission on Migratory Labor 

Further, in June 1950, President Truman 
appointed the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor. One significant factor had 
by this time been added to the problem of 
migratory labor: the presence of larger and 
larger numbers of foreign workers, both legal 
and illegal. As a wartime emergency man- 
power measure, Mexicans were imported on a 
contract labor basis for work in American 
agriculture and on the railroads beginning in 
1943. Importations for railroad maintenance- 
of-way work came to an end in 1945 with the 
end of the war, but the importation of work- 
ers for seasonal employment in agriculture 
grew and expanded. And as the program for 
the legal importation of Mexican workers ex- 
panded, so did the number of Mexicans who 
entered the United States illegally increase. 
Therefore the President directed his Commis- 
sion to examine not only into the conditions 
of domestic migratory workers, but to ex- 
amine into the conditions and results of the 
presence of hundreds of thousands of for- 
eign workers. 

Under Executive Order No. 10129, by which 
it was established, the Commission was di- 
rected to inquire into— 

(1) Social, economic, health, and educa- 
tional conditions among migratory workers, 
both alien and domestic, in the United States; 

(2) Problems created by the migration of 
workers, for temporary employment, into the 
United States, pursuant to the immigration 
laws or otherwise; 

(3) Responsibilities now being assumed by 
Federal, State, county, and municipal au- 
thorities with respect to alleviating the con- 
ditions among migratory workers, both alien 
and domestic; 

(4) Whether sufficient numbers of local 
and migratory workers can be obtained from 
domestic sources to meet agriculture labor 
needs and, if not, the extent to which the 
temporary employment of foreign workers 
may be required to supplement the domestic 
labor supply; and 

(5) The extent of illegal immigration of 
foreign workers into the United States and 
the problems created thereby, and whether, 
and in what respect, current law-enforce- 
ment measures and the authority and means 
possessed by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments may be strengthened and improved to 
eliminate such illegal immigration. 

Following 9 months of study of the prob- 
lem during which 12 public hearings were 
held throughout the United States, the Com- 
mission submitted its report to the President 
in April 1951: Migratory Labor in American 
Agriculture. In it the Commission answered, 
in basic and comprehensive terms, the issues 
raised by the President. 

Among the Commission’s key recommenda- 
tions were— 


$ U. S. Department of Labor, Federal Inter- 
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(1) Establishment of a Federal Commit- 
tee on Migratory Labor. 

(2) That first reliance be placed on using 
our domestic labor force more effectively. 

(3) That foreign-labor importation and 
contracting be under intergovernmental 
agreements specifying conditions and stand- 
ards of employment. 

(4) Increased personnel and powers to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service to 
enable it to meet the “wetback invasion.” 

(5) Licensing of labor contractors. 

(6) Inclusion of agricultural workers 
within the Labor-Management Relations Act 
of 1947. 

v (7) Enactment of minimum-wage legisla- 
on. 

(8) Federal aid to housing of migrants. 

(9) Amendment of the Social Security Act 
to insure medical care to migrants, 

(10) Unemployment compensation, 

(11) Old-age and survivors’ insurance. 

(12) Retention of the 1949 child-labor 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 


(13) Development of an educational pro- 
gram for migrant children, 

The striking fact which stands out from 
study of these numerous investigations is 
the similarity of the findings and recom- 
mendations. Those factors which appeared as 
the root of the problem to investigators in 
1936 are those which so appeared to investi- 
gators in 1951: 

Minimum wages. 

Collective bargaining. 

Licensing of labor contractors. 

Government assistance to housing. 

Prohibition of child labor. 

Education for migrant children. 

Old-age and survivors insurance. 

Unemployment compensation. 

The major condition which changed be- 
tween 1936 and 1951 was not the enactment 
of remedial legislation but the addition of 
legal and illegal foreign workers to the labor 
force for seasonal employment in agriculture. 
The sole recurring legislative recommenda- 
tion of these years enacted into law was the 
1949 child-labor amendment to the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act prohibiting agricultural 
employment during school hours for any 
child below the age of 16. With the excep- 
tion of this act, all of the legislative rec- 
ommendations made again and again remain 
to be acted upon. 

Study of the recommendations of preced- 
ing investigations indicates that with the ex- 
ception of the President’s Commission on Mi- 
gratory Labor all groups have concentrated 
their attention exclusively on substantive 
measures. The interdepartmental Commit- 
tee to Coordinate Health and Welfare actiyi- 
tles explained that its recommendations 
were “premised upon closer working rela- 
tionships and better coordination among 
Federal and State agencies with responsibili- 
ties in the several fields involved.” 

Evidently, however, the assumption was 
made that these working relationships would 
take care of themselves. The committee is 
not so convinced. The testimony presented 
to the subcommittee indicates to it that little 
progress has been made toward raising the 
basic terms and conditions attaching to sea- 
sonal employment in agriculture. 


COMMENDATION OF LEADERSHIP 
IN OCEAN SPACE BY THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY : 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the United 
Nations Ad Hoc Committee on Peaceful 
Uses of the Seabed and Ocean Floor 
Beyond the Limits of National Jurisdic- 
tion is currently in session. The U.S. 
delegation to the ad hoc committee yes- 
terday presented two highly significant 
statements outlining in general terms 
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this country’s position on the principles 

that should guide exploration, exploita- 

tion, and research in the oceans. 

As Senate adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion to the ad hoc committee, I wish to 
commend President Johnson; Vice Pres- 
ident HUMPHREY, who has demonstrated 
so much leadership in our entire national 
oceanology program; and the responsible 
Officials of the executive branch of our 
Government for the farsighted position 
on ocean space our Government is seek- 
ing to take. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the excellent 
statements delivered on behalf of the 
United States by David H. Popper, U.S. 
representative to the ad hoc committee, 
and Leonard C. Meeker, U.S. representa- 
tive to the legal working group of the 
committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY LEONARD C. MEEKER, U.S. REP- 
RESENTATIVE TO THE LEGAL WORKING GROUP 
or THE Ap Hoc COMMITTEE To STUDY THE 
PEACEFUL USES OF THE SEABED AND OCEAN 
FLOOR BEYOND THE Limits OF NATIONAL Ju- 
RISDICTION, JUNE 20, 1968 
During the twentieth century, new fron- 

tiers in the geographical sense, have been 

diminishing. Most of the land surface of the 

Earth has been explored. A decade ago man 

commenced his exploration of space beyond 

this planet. Today, we are moving deeper and 
further into the oceans. 

Efforts to explore and exploit the resources 
of the ocean fioor, however, have but a lim- 
ited past history. Some believe that on the 
bottom of the ocean lies treasure that man 
will soon be able to pluck up. Others are 
dubious about the extractive potential of the 
ocean floor and also doubt that our technol- 
ogy will prove a match for the inhospitable 
ocean floor environment for many years to 
come. 

We will not know the answer to these 
questions until much greater energies have 
been devoted to the development of the ocean 
frontier. With more experience, it will be 
possible to make more realistic appraisals of 
what the deep ocean floor can be expected 
to yield. At this time, we have at our disposal 
very helpful documents bearing on technical 
and economic matters which were prepared 
for the assistance of the Ad Hoc Committee, 
and we may expect to receive from the Tech- 
nical and Economic Working Group addi- 
tional valuable advice about the resources of 
the deep ocean floor and their potential. 

There are other issues for which more ex- 
perience Is required to evaluate with wisdom. 
For example: how the community of nations 
should cooperate to secure the benefits of the 
new environment; what legal rules should be 
applied to the exploration and exploitation of 
the ocean floor; what steps should be taken 
to assure that this process unfolds in an 
orderly and expeditious manner. 

It was at the commissioning of a United 
States oceanographic research vessel “The 

her” in the fall of 1966—one year 
before the United Nations was first seized 
with our present subject—that the President 
of the United States made a statement that 
has since been widely quoted. It was as fol- 
lows: 

“Under no circumstances, we believe, must 
we ever allow the prospects of rich harvest 
and mineral wealth to create a new form of 
colonial ition among the maritime 
nations. We must be careful to avoid a race 
to grab and to hold the lands under the 
high seas. We must ensure that the deep seas 
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and the ocean bottoms are, and remain, the 
legacy of all human beings.” 

A year later, when this subject had been 
brought before the General Assembly upon 
the initiative of Malta, the United States 
proposed that the Assembly “begin immedi- 
ately to develop general standards and prin- 
ciples to guide states and their nationals in 
the exploration and use of the deep ocean 
floor. All of our knowledge about the deep 
oecan floor and all of our technological skill 
in exploiting its resources could prove of 
little value,” Ambassador Goldberg noted, “if 
man’s law-making faculty does not keep 
pace.” 

It is to begin addressing the task of law- 
making that we have now come together. 

It goes without saying that in the time, 
and with the information, available to us, 
it will not be possible to deal with the whole 
range of problems deserving consideration, 
Surely the work of defining legal arrange- 
ments applicable to the deep ocean floor 
will not be completed in weeks or even in 
months, But we can make a start. 

This could, for example, identify 
principal areas for further study, and, for 
the later drafting of documents, as a first 
step in working toward a legal regime for 
the deep ocean floor. 

I should like today, on behalf of the United 
States, to sketch some of our ideas on these 
matters. 

It seems to us, as we look ahead, that it 
could be constructive at some relatively early 
stage in the work of law-making for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to consider the adoption of 
certain principles, which would then serve 
as a guide to states in the conduct of their 
activities and also as general Hnes of direc- 
tion to be observed in the working out of 
more detailled and internationally agreed ar- 
rangements that might be required later. 

There is precedent for following such a 
procedure. In 1963 the General Assembly 
adopted unanimously a Declaration of Legal 
principles Governing the Activities of States 
in the Exploration and Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. This was followed four years later by 
the Space Treaty of 1967. Later the General 


t. And a UN group now 
meeting in Geneva is doing further work on 
a lability convention related to accidents 
in the conduct of space activities. 

The following are some of the subjects that 
we think might appropriately be treated in a 
UN statement of principles for the deep ocean 
floor: 

The principle of non-discrimination should 
be established in such a way as to recognize 
that the exploration and use of the deep 
ocean floor are open to all states and their 
nationals without discrimination and in ac- 
cordance with international law. 

A corollary of this would be to rule out any 
claims to the exercise of sovereignty or 
sovereign rights over any part of the deep 
ocean floor, 

Paralleling a precedent established earlier 
in the space field, the statement of principles 
might prescribe that states and their nation- 
als shall conduct their activities on the deep 
ocean floor in accordance with international 
law, including the Charter of the UN, promot- 
ing international cooperation, scientific 
knowledge and economic development. 

We believe there should be a principle fa- 
voring international cooperation in scientific 
investigation of the deep ocean floor. This 
should encourage timely dissemination of 
plans for and results from national scientific 
programs, and should also encourage coopera- 
tive scientific activities by personnel of differ- 
ent states. 

Again following a precedent laid down 
earlier in the UN Declaration of Legal Prin- 
ciples for space, and reflected as well in the 
Geneva Convention of 1958 on the High Seas, 
we believe there should be an appropriate 
statement calling for respect and reasonable 
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regard for the interests of others in explora- 
tion and use of the deep ocean floor. This 
statement should cover avoidance of unjusti- 
fiable interference with the exercise of the 
freedoms of the high seas by other states 
and their nationals; interference with con- 
servation of the living resources of the seas, 
and interference with fundamental scientific 
research looking toward publication of find- 
ings. There should be a call for appropriate 
safeguards to minimize pollution of the seas 
and disturbance of the existing biological, 
chemical and physical processes and balances. 
Such a principle, we believe, should also call 
for appropriate consultation in the event of 
concern that a particular marine activity 
or experiment could harmfully interfere with 
the activities of another state or its nationals 
in the exploration and use of the deep ocean 
floor. 


Recognizing the ancient maritime practice 
of mutual assistance, which was drawn upon 
as well in the formulation of the Outer Space 
Principles, we believe there should be a state- 
ment of obligation to render all possible as- 
sistance in the event of accident, distress or 
emergencies arising out of activities on the 
deep ocean floor. 

Finally, there might appropriately be in- 
cluded in a statement of principles some 
guidelines as to the treatment of installa- 
tions, equipment or other property taken to 
the deep ocean floor in connection with activ- 
ities there, 

Elements such as those I have indicated 
could, in our view, be effectively incorpo- 
rated in a statement of principles at a level 
of generality permitting wide agreement. 
There are other areas of subject matter that 
will require additional procedure and treat- 
ment in order to become effective. One of 
these is the question of what constitutes the 
deep ocean floor. 

Taking into account the Geneva Conven- 
tion of 1958 on the Continental Shelf, there 
should be established, as soon as practicable, 
an internationally agreed precise boundary 
as to what constitutes the deep ocean floor. 
Any statement of principles on this matter 
should specify that exploitation of the natu- 
ral resources of the ocean floor occurring 
prior to establishment of the boundary shall 
be understood not to prejudice its location, 
Tegardless of whether the coastal state con- 
siders the exploitation to have occurred on 
its “continental shelf.” We do not believe it 
necessary to delineate this boundary before 
agreement can be reached on general prin- 
ciples applicable to the deep ocean floor. 

The United States recognizes that the sug- 
gestions we make for a statement of prin- 
ciples would by no means add up to a com- 
prehensive legal regime adequate to govern 
the exploitation of resources in this new en- 
vironment. Much more will be required. De- 
tailed negotiations will be called for, and 
substantial periods of time are likely to be 
occupied in formulating the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

We believe that a statement of principles 
could appropriately state that there should 
be established as soon as practicable inter- 
nationally agreed arrangements governing 
the exploitation of those resources. Such ar- 
rangements should reflect the elements set 
forth in a statement of principles of the sort 
I have sketched, and these arrangements 
should also include provisions for the follow- 


(a) the orderly development of resources 
of the deep ocean floor in a manner reflecting 
the interest of the world community in the 

t of these resources; 

(b) conditions conducive to the making of 
investments necessary for the exploration 
and exploitation of resources of the deep 
ocean floor; 

(c) dedication as feasible and practicable 
of a portion of the value of the resources re- 
covered from the deep ocean floor to world 
or regional community purposes; and 
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(d) accommodation among the commercial 
and other uses of the deep ocean floor and 
marine environment. 

By reaching agreement first on the basic 
objectives of new international arrangements 
it is our hope that the eventual negotiations 
for such arangements would be facilitated. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States delegation 
looks forward to hearing the views of other 
members of this Legal Working Group, We 
are confident that from our discussions here 
will proceed later the necessary elaboration 
of legal rules and international agreements. 
Let us remember that we are at the begin- 
ning, not the end, of a process of large scope 
and complexity. But, above all, let us begin. 
STATEMENT BY DaVvm H. Popper, U.S. REPRE- 

SENTATIVE TO THE AD Hoc COMMITTEE To 

STUDY THE PEACEFUL USES OF THE SEABED 

AND OCEAN FLOOR BEYOND THE LIMITS OF 

NATIONAL JURISDICTION, JuNE 20, 1968 


When this Committee adjourned its first 
session on March 27, its work might be said 
to have been at the end of the beginning. 
The Committee had organized itself, reviewed 
the requirements laid upon it in General 
Assembly Resolution 2340(XXII), heard and 
discussed the views of many Members re- 
garding the problems of the deep ocean fioor, 
and heard our Chairman's statement regard- 
ing its work program for the period prior 
to the next regular General Assembly 
meeting. 

Now we are pressing on with that work 
program, Our representatives on the two 
Working Groups of the Committee are en- 
gaged in their tasks. Already certain prob- 
lems and issues are beginning to emerge as 
those which will require our attention in 
the period ahead. 

What is needed now is hard analysis, the 
selection of areas for priority consideration, 
and the preparation of Working Group re- 
ports which will trace out paths along which 
the General Assembly may wish to proceed. 
The informality and concentration of effort 
possible in the Working Groups should facili- 
tate this process. 

At the end of the series of meetings we 
are now holding, one would hope to have in 
hand reports from each Working Group 
which the Ad Hoc Committee might agree to 
have included in or attached to its own re- 
port to the General Assembly. This could 
be determined either at the end of our pres- 
ent session or at our next meeting in late 


August. 
n 


As the Committee and its Working Groups 
proceed, their members will no doubt bear 
in mind certain relevant aspects of the cur- 
rent situation. 

First, that while our knowledge of the 
oceans is still limited, interest in the poten- 
talities of the sea-bed and the ocean floor is 
rapidly increasing all over the world; and 
that international cooperation in exploring 
and realizing these potentalities is highly 
desirable. 

Second, that this Committee can play a 
key role in stimulating such cooperation. It 
can be a vehicle for identifying problems 
and for seeking agreed solutions. 

Third, that as to the legal elements of the 
subject, the Committee through the Legal 
Working Group should determine those mat- 
ters which may call for international con- 
sideration at the first stage, and those which 
should be taken up at a later date. My Dele- 
gation believes that we are ready now to be- 
gin consideration of guidelines or princi- 
ples so that the exploration and use of the 
deep ocean floor may proceed in as orderly 
a manner as possible. The U.S. Representa- 
tive in the Legal Working Group discussed 
this subject in some detail this morning. 

Fourth, that if legal arrangements are to 
be created for this environment, they must 
rest on an accurate appreciation of both the 
physical features of the sea-bed and the 
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technical and scientific capabilities for ex- 
ploration and exploitation—as these capa- 
bilities exist now, and as they may be ex- 
pected to improve in the future. These are 
questions of fact and informed judgment, 
requiring expert advice and analysis which 
we may expect to obtain through the Tech- 
nical and Economic Working Group. 

Fifth, that all members cf the United Na- 
tions have a stake in our deliberations. At 
the same time, Members differ widely in 
their command of technical resources in this 
field and in their capacity to provide as- 
sistance. 

Sixth, that the only practical means of 
attaining lasting cooperation in all these 
matters is through a search for general 
agreement on every important point. 


peed 


Members of the Committee will recall that 
at our March meetings I brought to its at- 
tention President Johnson’s proposal for an 
International Decade of Ocean Exploration. 
The General Assembly resolution which es- 
tablished this Committee asked it to consider 
practical steps for international coopera- 
tion in the exploration of the ocean floor. 
The progress of the Decade proposal should 
therefore be of direct interest to the Com- 
mittee. 

Over the past three months the United 
States has discussed this far-reaching pro- 
posal for international cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of many governments. A report 
has been prepared by the U.S. National 
Council on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development, which elaborates on the 
concept of the Decade as we have conceived 
it. Copies of the report have been made avail- 
able to the Members of this Committee. 

In proposing the Decade, President John- 
son suggested that it could: “expand coop- 
erative efforts by scientists from many na- 
tions to probe the mysteries of the sea; in- 
crease our knowledge of food resources, to 
assist in meeting world-wide threats of mal- 
nutrition and disease; bring closer the day 
when the people of the world can exploit new 
sources of minerals and fossil fuels.” 

Topically, we consider that the projects 
undertaken under such a program might fall 
into four separate areas: 

(1) The Exploration of Living Resources. 
I need not elaborate here on the need to de- 
velop future sources for food for the world’s 
growing population. By learning to harvest 
the edible resources of the sea, we may help 
to save millions of people from needless 
hunger or malnutrition. 

(2) Exploration of the Ocean Floor. The 
acquisition of greater knowledge of the ge- 
ology, mineral content and geography of the 
deep ocean floor is of direct importance to 
this Committee and in particular to its 
Technical and Economic Working Group. 
Such scientific activity can provide informa- 
tion on the nature, availability and distribu- 
tion of mineral resources. It can stimulate 
the development of technology for the ex- 
ploitation of those resources. 

(3) Exploration of Ocean Processes. Stud- 
ies in this area will add significantly to our 
scientific knowledge of the motion of the 
sea and its dynamics; the inter-action of the 
air and the sea; and the evolutionary proc- 
esses of ocean basins. This should provide 
us with better ocean and weather forecast- 
ing services, which are essential for optimum 
exploration and exploitation, 

(4) Assistance to Developing Nations. Al- 
though the proposal for ocean exploration 
covers more than simply the sea-bed, this 
particular aspect is of direct concern to this 
Committee. Assistance to the developing na- 
tions could involve mapping of selected areas 
of the continental shelf and surveys of re- 
sources. Perhaps even more important in the 
longer term would be the possibility afforded 
for participation by developing countries. We 
would hope that through a sharing of effort, 
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developing countries would soon be able to 
construct national programs of their own in 
the marine sciences and train the experts 
necessary to operate such programs. 

Iv 

Some representatives have quite legiti- 
mately asked what purposes can be served 
by an International Decade of Ocean Ex- 
ploration which are not already accom- 
plished by existing ocean science programs. 
As we see it, the action we have in mind 
pursuant to the Decade concept would in- 
clude more than simply an expansion of 
existing international cooperative efforts, al- 
though it would of course build on the many 
successful progams already initiated. Among 
other things, the Decade would: 

First, provide for long-term, continuous 
exploration activities on a world-wide basis, 
pursuant to a sustained planning process in 
which a prominent role would be played by 
some international planning body concerned 
with priorities and goals. 

Second, accelerate activities directed to- 
ward the discovery and exploration of ocean 
Tesources to complement the existing em- 
phasis on scientific activities. 

Third, encourage greater participation by 
the less developed countries as well as de- 
veloped countries. 

Fourth, place greater emphasis on training 
and education programs, particularly as re- 
gards the training of specialists from devel- 
oping countries. 

Fifth, produce major improvements in 
data exchange, including that undertaken on 
a regional basis, and in standardization of 
instruments for measuring ocean phe- 
nomena. 

Sixth, look toward more effective coordi- 
nation of the activities of participating in- 
ternational organizations, and of Member 
States. 

The representatives of certain Members 
of this Committee participated last week in 
the London meetings of the Bureau and 
Consultative Council of the International 
Oceanographic Commission. They engaged in 
a discussion concerning the International 
Decade of Ocean Exploration and related 
matters, 

A recommendation adopted by the Bureau 
recognized the importance of long-term re- 
search programs concerning the oceans. The 
recommendation declares that the Bureau 
“considered the proposal of the USA for an 
International Decade of Ocean Exploration 
as a useful initiative for broadening and ac- 
celerating such investigations and for 
strengthening international cooperation.” 
Continuing, the Bureau “endorsed the con- 
cept of an expanded, accelerated, long-term 
and sustained program of exploration of the 
oceans and their resources, including inter- 
national programs, planned and coordinated 
on a worldwide basis, expanded international 
exchange of data from national programs, 
and international efforts to strengthen the 
research capabilities of all interested na- 
tions“. 

This recommendation seems to us to march 
in the same direction as the points made by 
the Secretary General in his report to the 
General Assembly pursuant to Resolution 
2172 (Document E/4487 at page 76). The Sec- 
retary General envisions an expanded pro- 
gram of international cooperation to assist in 
a better understanding of the marine environ- 
ment through science. The recommendations 
he makes to the General Assembly are fully 
consistent with the concept of an Interna- 
tional Decade. We note that he suggests an 
important role for the intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Committee. 

Based on the discussions we have had and 
are continuing to have with others, we hope 
that a common approach may be developed 
which will enable this Committee, together 
with other interested international bodies, to 
make specific proposals with respect to this 
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long-range scientific enterprise, for consid- 
eration by the 23rd UN General Assembly this 
fall. Such proposals might appropriately con- 
sider the period between now and 1970 as a 
time for initial planning activities, with the 
implementation phase beginning thereafter. 

We would be interested in the reactions of 
other delegations to our thoughts on this 
subject. 

v 


However we may proceed with respect to 
the International Decade of Ocean Explora- 
tion, there seems no doubt that in the period 
ahead there will be increased activity of 
various kinds in the deep oceans. This will 
result in a continuing increase in the scale 
of exploration of the deep ocean floor. 

In these circumstances it seems to us im- 
portant that the international community 
take action soon looking toward the preser- 
vation of certain virgin marine areas for 
general scientific purposes and for the pres- 
ervation of existing international marine life. 

In such marine areas no activities would 
be permitted which would impair their value 
for scientific exploration, research or study. 
Preservation in an unmodified state of char- 
acteristic marine features such as a deep 
ocean trench, a group of sea mounts, and 
uninhabited coral atolls would provide eco- 
logical baselines to serve as a basis for com- 
parison in future investigations of the oceans. 
International arrangements to this end would 
be a graphic demonstration of the interna- 
tional character of the oceans and the sea- 
bed, and of the potential for cooperation in 

the marine sciences. For this reason, my dele- 
gation believes that it would be appropriate 
for this Committee to consider this subject 
in formulating its recommendations to the 
General Assembly. 

We believe that ultimately it might be 
desirable to establish formal treaty arrange- 
ments guaranteeing the preservation of se- 
lected marine wilderness areas. However, it 
might be sufficient to start with a General 
Assembly resolution requesting all States 
and their nationals to respect the virgin 
quality of certain designated areas, to refrain 
from commercial exploitation or other ac- 
tivities in those areas that might impair 
their value for scientific purposes, to avoid 
unnecessary collection of specimens and to 
cooperate in international scientific investi- 
gations within the preserves. The exercise 
of freedoms of the seas that did not impair 
the scientific value of the preserve area, in- 
cluding the freedom of air and sea naviga- 
tion, would not be affected. 

For its part, the United States would be 
prepared to make Rose Island, an uninhab- 
ited coral atoll in the South Pacific Ocean 
owned by the United States, available for 
use in connection with marine preserves. We 
would propose that certain areas of par- 
ticular interest, such as the floor of the Ker. 
madec-Tonga Trench and one or more under- 
sea tablemounts in that area, together with 
the immediately superjacent waters, be simi- 
larly regarded as international marine pre- 
serves. 

If members of the Committee find this 
proposal of interest, the United States would 
be pleased to present it in a more formal 
and specific form. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY 
REFORM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Wednes- 
day last, the bill authorizing accept- 
ance by the President of U.S. participa- 
tion in the special drawing rights account 
of the International Monetary Fund was 
signed into law. This is in many ways a 
landmark measure. It is an indispensable 
step toward constructive international 
monetary reform, although in and of 
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itself, it can have no dramatic immediate 
effect on our continuing fiscal crisis. U.S. 
ratification of the special drawing rights 
plan is an excellent occasion to take 
stock of the international monetary sit- 
uation generally. 

World trade depends upon the ade- 
quacy of reserves. As the volume of in- 
ternational trade increases, the reserves 
essential to that trade must similarly in- 
crease. As international liquidity de- 
creases, countries compete for existing 
reserves, holding what they have and 
attempting to pull reserves from other 
countries. Competitive escalation of in- 
terest rates coupled with restrictive prac- 
tices in international transactions slow 
and impede the flow of commerce, while 
promoting tensions and disharmony 
among nations. 

For many years the U.S. dollar has 
provided the major source of growth in 
the international reserve holdings of 
other countries. In a very real sense this 
reserve growth has been a beneficial 
aspect of the prolonged deficit in the U.S. 
balance of payments. However, these 
deficits have led to a gradual deteriora- 
tion in our own reserve position. Our gold 
reserves have declined from over $24 
billion in 1950 to less than $11 billion 
today, while dollar reserves held by 
other countries—our reserve liabilities— 
have grown to $18 billion. These deficits 
have begun to affect the stability of the 
international monetary system itself. 

Present global reserves approximate 
$73 billion. While the last half of 1967 
saw a gain of $2 billion in usable inter- 
national reserves, the gold crisis in the 
first quarter of this year erased that 
gain. The drain of gold from reserve 
accounts into private hands—nearly 
$1.3 billion of U.S. gold and $800 million 
held by Central European banks—illus- 
trates the decreasing margin of safety 
available under the present system. Al- 
ternative reserves are essential to our 
present dependence upon uncertain sup- 
plies of monetary gold and foreign hold- 
ings of U.S. dollars. Recent events have 
clearly shown prospects of expansion of 
reserves based on foreign holdings of U.S. 
dollars are simply no longer a practical 
possibility. 

The special drawing rights plan con- 
templates a permanent reserve asset that 
will supplement present reserve sources, 
such as gold and dollars. It will provide 
a basis for further growth of the world 
reserves and world liquidity that have en- 
abled an unprecedented era of world 
prosperty over the last 20 years. 

Mr. President, enactment of this legis- 
lation and even the full implementation 
of the SDR plan after ratification by the 
required number of other IMF members 
will not solve the present international 
monetary crisis, which has only tem- 
porarily receded from the emergency 
conditions of a few months ago. 

The United States will not be ab- 
solved of its responsibilities to redress 
its payments imbalance, and to insure 
the strength of the dollar by continuing 
sound steps to put its own fiscal house in 
order. Moreover, the United States will 
not be absolved of its responsibility to see 
that the temporary advantage gained 
through the establishment of the two- 
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price gold system is not lost is another 
episode of frantic gold speculation, which 
could again shake the system to its very 
foundations. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, we must 
make basic changes, and adopt and im- 
plement basic policies to insure the sur- 
vival and continued growth and develop- 
ment of the international monetary sys- 
tem. Creation of special drawing rights is 
one such positive innovative change. But 
as we take this step, we should consider 
it as a response to but one of four basic 
requirements necessary to the solution of 
the problem to which we must respond: 
first, new sources of liquidity to finance 
expanding international transaction 
must be devised and implemented; sec- 
ond, ironclad assurance to foreign dollar 
holders that the United States will not 
increase the price of gold must be pro- 
vided; third, the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit must be reduced; and, 
fourth, new arrangements to replace the 
unstable features of the existing system 
must be developed. 

NEW SOURCES OF LIQUIDITY: son's 


Mr. President, I have received a num- 
ber of inquiries from the public—as I am 
sure other Senators have—as to how the 
International Monetary Fund can, on its 
own initiative, create additional interna- 
tional reserve assets. The answer is as 
simple as the creation of money itself: 
The willingness of the participants in the 
system to accept SDR’s as a medium of 
exchange and a store of value gives them 
their vitality. 

The agreement to establish special 
drawing rights is an agreement by IMF 
members to create a special type of ex- 
change medium and accept it from each 
other as money. SDR’s will represent an 
obligation of each member to accept 
them in return for a convertible 
currency. 

As might be expected, SDR’s are not 
initially contemplated to be the direct 
equivalent of money. IMF members who 
will be requested to accept SDR’s in ex- 
change for currencies will be those who 
have strong balance-of-payments posi- 
tions and favorable reserve positions. 
The participants who exercise the spe- 
cial drawing rights will be those who 
have a balance-of-payments problem, or 
need to cover a deficiency in their re- 
serve position. 

Thus no member could properly use 
SDR's to improve the composition of 
their reserves, or to expend reserves in 
the absence of a pressing need to do so. 

While SDR’s will be dominated in units 
equivalent to the gold value of one dollar, 
they will take the form of deposit en- 
tries on the books of the International 
Monetary Fund, issued to and exchanged 
only among governments, not private 
citizens or banks. Created under proce- 
dures which will assure solid interna- 
tional support and responsibility, they 
will be allocated under decisions to pro- 
vide for 5-year periods of time. Alloca- 
tions will be made in proportion to coun- 
tries’ quotas in the Fund established in 
connection with its traditional opera- 
tions. For example, if it is agreed to 
create $2 billion in SDR’s annually, the 
U.S. annual allocation would amount to 
about $500 million. 
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There must be, of course, a period of 
trial and an opportunity for confidence 
in the new plan to develop and be justi- 
fied. In its initial form, the emphasis 
is properly placed on producing short- 
term credit assistance, completely repay- 
able after a specified term. The intent 
behind the 5 years of careful prepara- 
tion of the agreement, however, clearly 
looks ahead to full implementation of 
the SDR plan. In the words of IMF's 
managing director, the agreement to the 
SDR approach realized at Rio de Janeiro 
last year is the most significant develop- 
ment in international financial coopera- 
tion since Bretton Woods.” 

Unlike the measures addressed earlier 
this year to the gold situation, the plan 
for special drawing rights is not under- 
taken to meet a current emergency or 
to assist the United States or any other 
individual country in solving a current 
balance-of-payments problem. Rather, 
special drawing rights will meet a long- 
run structural problem which has been 
foreseen for some time. It will provide 
the United States with an opportunity 
limited at first—gradually to rebuild re- 
serves which it has lost in past years. In 
a broader sense, special drawing rights 
will be important because they will pro- 
vide the world with a dependable and 
manageable supplement to reserves. It is 
vital to U.S. prosperity that there is ade- 
quate scope for all countries, including 
the United States, to increase reserves 
as world trade expands and as produc- 
tion and employment rise in all countries. 
GOLD AND THE FUTURE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

MONETARY SYSTEM 

Mr. President, 3 months ago the free 
world stepped back from the brink of 
international monetary collapse as a re- 
sult of two critically important decisions 
on gold policy, one taken by the Con- 
gress and the other by the members of 
the London gold pool. 

The first, of course, was the removal of 
the gold reserve requirement behind Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, an action which ef- 
fectively freed all of our gold stock to 
back the international standing of the 
dollar as prime world reserve asset. 

The second was the decision of the 
gold pool members to stop trying to peg 
the price of gold on the London market, 
a policy which has drained billions from 
official monetary reserves to feed the ap- 
petites of private speculators. 

Both of these actions have been called 
stopgap measures. In part, that charac- 
terization is correct. But in an important 
sense they do more than buy time. The 
decision of the gold pool members in 
particular is an important change in pol- 
icy. The decision to freeze the gold now 
existing in official reserves—neither buy- 
ing or selling on the private market— 
represents a partial demonetization of 
gold. It is at least arguable that this step 
could only be taken in contemplation of 
expansion of world reserves through the 
SDR plan. 

Questions have been raised as to 
whether the two-price system for gold 
will work, and properly so. The answer 
to those questions will be determined by 
what is done now to cut the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit, restore fiscal re- 
sponsibility in our domestic policies and 
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make structural reforms in the monetary 
system. For if we fail to heed the grim 
warning of the recent gold rush the price 
of gold clearly might be bid up so high 
as to make it difficult if not impossible 
to maintain th: $35 an ounce official 
price of gold. 

An increasing number of individuals 
who apparently feel that an increase in 
the official price of gold would represent 
an important step forward in strength- 
ening the world monetary system. I be- 
lieve that view is dangerously unsound 
and was pleased to join with my col- 
leagues on the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee in unanimously rejecting an increase 
in the price of gold as a solution to the 
problems of the dollar. 

The increase in world liquidity that 
would occur as a result of raising the 
price of gold would be clearly inflation- 
ary. With their gold stock marked up in 
value, countries could inflate with no 
pressing concern for balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits. The resulting inflationary 
bias would undoubtedly wreak havoc 
with the long-range goals of high em- 
ployment and growth that the nations of 
the free world have set for themselves. 
Ultimately it would again lead to a new 
and probably more severe monetary 
crisis. 

An increase in the official gold price is 
a classic example of buying time in the 
very worst sense. It would not change 
the present system in the slightest. All 
of the weaknesses and contradictions 
would remain and would even be in- 
tensified. The impetus behind the present 
determination to reform and strengthen 
the system would be lost. 

The requirement, then, is to continue 
and reinforce assurances already given 
that the dollar will remain “good as 
gold.” The fears that exist over the con- 
tinued ability to convert dollars to gold 
at present values is not the only reason 
why central banks demand our gold. 
The balance-of-payments situation lies 
at the heart of the confidence problem, 
and there are additional political rea- 
sons. U.S. payments deficits mean, in 
effect, that foreign dollar holders are 
financing the foreign exchange costs of 
the Vietnam war. In other cases, the pay- 
ments imbalance means that they are 
financing U.S. direct investment which 
they feel, rightly or wrongly, is acquir- 
ing a dangerously dominant position in 
their national economic life. 

At the same time, the will and the 
ability of the country to manage its 
economy in a responsible, noninfla- 
tionary manner has been drawn into 
sharp question by recent domestic fiscal 
policies. The reduction of our massive 
budget deficit is essential. The combina- 
tion of expenditure reductions and the 
temporary tax increase which has been 
sent to the White House today is a start 
in this direction. Both the Congress and 
the executive branch must act wisely and 
decisively to implement the provisions 
of the Revenue and Expenditure Control 
Act of 1968. 

Even if our balance-of-payments def- 
icit were sharply reduced, and our do- 
mestic problems were set on their way to 
solution, the problems of the dollar and 
the price of gold would not be over. The 
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overhang of liquid liabilities to foreign 
central banks totals about $16 billion, 
with an equal amount owed to private 
foreign dollar holders. Any one of a num- 
ber of possible political or economic 
shocks could trigger another run on gold 
by official institutions. Private holders 
could liquidate some of their dollar bal- 
ances or U.S. securities and buy gold on 
the private market as a hedge against 
devaluation. The dollars they sell would 
end up in foreign central banks and in- 
crease the pressure on them to make fur- 
ther gold purchases. 

This problem needs a direct and dra- 
matic response. The United States must 
make it clear that it will not increase the 
official price of gold. Words alone will no 
longer suffice. Some convincing demon- 
stration of our intention is needed to al- 
leviate the fear that the United States 
will raise the official price of gold. 

The minority members of the Joint 
Economic Committee recently suggested 
that this problem be met by considering 
offering foreign central banks a tempo- 
rary gold guarantee on their existing dol- 
lar balances as proof of our continu- 
ing commitment to maintain the current 
dollar price of gold. The Democratic ma- 
jority also offered this suggestion as one 
of several feasible approaches to the 
problem. 

The minority members pointed out 
that a guarantee of the present gold 
value of the dollar would be likely to re- 
duce the concern of foreign central bank- 
ers about the decline in our ratio of gold 
to liquid liabilities. Such a guarantee 
might insure foreign official dollar hold- 
ers against a capital loss on their pres- 
ent dollar holdings in the event the price 
of gold was increased. It could thus ease 
pressures on our gold stock. It would pro- 
vide the time that is needed for a pro- 
gram to restore cost and price stability 
here at home. Once our balance of pay- 
ments is in equilibrium and the excess of 
flows of dollars abroad eliminated, the 
guarantee would no longer be needed. 

Another approach that is similar in 
concept would be for the United States 
to provide an alternative to the conver- 
sion of dollar balances held by foreign 
monetary authorities into gold. Under an 
alternative plan, a foreign authority 
could convert their gold on demand into 
noninterest bearing gold certificates. 
These certificates would be expressed in 
ounces of gold and would entitle the 
holder to present them to our Treasury 
at any time for payment in dollars at 
the then existing official gold parity. 
These certificates would offer foreign 
central banks the same protection 
against devaluation as gold presently 
does, but they would not be obliged to 
raid our gold stock to get that protection. 

Most countries are less interested in 
stockpiling sterile, noninterest bearing 
gold than they are in safeguarding the 
gold value of their dollar reserve assets. 
The gold certificates would meet this 
need. So long as the United States did 
not raise the price of gold they would 
cost us nothing. The fact that the budg- 
etary cost to the United States might be 
considerable if we did devalue would be 
persuasive evidence that the United 
States had no intention of raising the 
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price of gold. Under these circumstances 
it would seem that the price of gold on 
the private market would fall, insuring 
that the two-price gold system would 
hold. 

It is time that the Treasury Depart- 
ment brought greater imagination to 
bear on the problems of the dollar and 
the international monetary system. I 
submit that these proposals should at 
the very least be given serious considera- 
tion in the light of the crucial interna- 
tional financial problems that we now 
face. 

REDUCTION OF THE BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 

DEFICIT 

The urgent need to reduce the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit is directly re- 
lated to the problem of assuring foreign 
official dollar holders that the dollar will 
remain strong and viable. The United 
States must find ways to stem the out- 
flow dollars that increase our short-term 
liabilities and reduce the ratio of our 
liabilities to our gold stock. When our 
outstanding short-term liabilities in- 
crease, there is a tendency for the outflow 
of gold to foreign central banks to in- 
crease as well, thus exciting foreign fears 
and leading to larger gold outflows. 

Parenthetically, should anyone dis- 
pute that the rest of the world is unaware 
of the seriousness of our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation, I would point to the re- 
cent offer by the European Free Trade 
Association, the Common Market and 
other major trading partners to acceler- 
ate their Kennedy round tariff conces- 
sions while allowing the United States to 
delay implementation of agreed reduc- 
tions. The negotiated agreement to re- 
plenish the funds available to the Inter- 
national Development Association—re- 
grettably laid aside recently by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations—contained 
major concessions from other countries 
intended to benefit the U.S. trade balance. 

Reducing our balance-of- payments 
deficit, therefore, is at the heart of the 
matter. While there are limits to what 
we can do to reduce the deficit while the 
Vietnam war continues, we should make 
a maximum effort to reduce the foreign 
exchange costs of that war. We should 
reduce our other military commitments 
abroad, especially our troop complement 
in Europe, and cut back on Government 
spending abroad in every way that can 
be found. 

Reducing the free use of the dollar 
through restrictive balance-of-payments 
“cures” can only weaken the desire of 
foreigners to hold dollar balances. Re- 
strictions such as those placed on direct 
foreign investment can only undermine 
the growth of U.S. trade and investment 
abroad which are the key to a continued 
U.S. trade surplus. Imposition of trade 
barriers, such as border taxes or tariff 
surcharges would provide at very best a 
temporary benefit for which we would 
pay dearly in retaliatory imposition of 
barriers to our exports. 

The key to our balance-of-payments 
program must be found in positive meas- 
ures to increase foreign travel to the 
United States and to promote U.S. ex- 
ports. Recent approval of extension of 
the lending authority of the Export-Im- 
port Bank represents a positive step to 
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stimulate U.S. exports. It should be 
wisely and vigorously implemented. 

Mr. President, there are many who 
feel that reductions in the foreign aid 
program represent an opportunity for 
improvement of our balance-of-pay- 
ments situation. I do not believe that this 
aim should be accomplished at the ex- 
pense of developing nations and coun- 
tries for whom outside developmental 
assistance is essential. There are ways 
that the U.S. participation in help for 
other nations can be reduced without re- 
ducing the amount of assistance avail- 
able to these nations. The concept of 
multinational assistance embodied in 
the International Development Associa- 
tion concept represents an alternative to 
massive U.S. foreign aid in the future 
that can allow a substantial reduction in 
unilateral U.S. assistance. Matching our 
dollars with the resources of other na- 
tions is inherently a better investment of 
our funds. Provisions of loans rather 
than grants, and the multinational ac- 
countability of the borrower will 
strengthen individual nations, and the 
world community as well. 

INNOVATION AND THE WORLD MONETARY SYSTEM 


The final aspect of thé world monetary 
system that requires early attention by 
the monetary authorities is the beginning 
of a search for new and better arrange- 
ments to replace the unstable features of 
the present system. Essentially this in- 
volves solving once and for all the prob- 
lem that arises when confidence in a 
key currency wanes, resulting in con- 
version of reserve currency assets to 
gold. 

I have already suggested that a gold 
guarantee of existing official dollars hold- 
ings or a gold certificate plan might 
temporarily alleviate the problem. I have 
no illusions that such a guarantee would 
represent a permanent solution, particu- 
larly if the United States fails to get its 
balance of payments under control. The 
best I would hope for from such an ar- 
rangement would be to provide additional 
time within which to reform the basic 
structure of the international monetary 
system. 

Ideally the process of balance-of-pay- 
ments adjustment among countries 
should work swiftly and smoothly. If 
this were actually the case, there would 
be little need for reserves since deficits 
and surpluses would be eliminated 
quickly through changes in relative 
prices and incomes. While work should 
certainly continue through the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and 
Development and other institutions to 
achieve this objective, any early solu- 
tion is not feasible. Largely on political 
and welfare grounds, governments today 
resist both defiation and inflation and 
thus tend to thwart the process of ad- 
justment through changes in income and 
prices. 

Greater flexibility in adjusting ex- 
change rates should also lessen the need 
for official reserves. I doubt that we 
should move toward a system of per- 
fectly free exchange rates, but surely 
somewhat greater flexibility than now 
exists would strengthen the system. 

A far-reaching way to eliminate the 
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problems arising from shifting prefer- 
ences among reserve assets would be to 
place the free world’s gold and reserve 
currency assets in a conversion account 
in the International Monetary Fund, De- 
pending on the size of their contribution 
to the account, participating members 
would receive a proportionate share of 
the total units of account. They would 
no longer settle imbalances among them- 
selves with gold, dollars, or pounds but, 
rather, with the units of account. While 
this plan would not reduce the obligation 
of individual countries to maintain bal- 
ance-of-payments equilibrium, it would 
eliminate the chief defect of the gold 
exchange standard: a flight from the key 
reserve currencies into gold with the re- 
sulting destruction of world liquidity and 
shocks to trade and investment. 

The kind of system which I have de- 
scribed will not come easily. At the pres- 
ent time it may not even be negotiable. 
But I think it is clear that sometimes it 
must come—and the sooner the better. 

For my part I would like to see the 
United States continue leadership in this 
effort to build a more durable world 
monetary system. It will mean break- 
ing with conventional beliefs and strik- 
ing out in new and daring directions. 
It will also mean starting now to lay the 
groundwork for final action in future 
years. We have seen how perilously close 
the world can come to economic collapse 
under the present system, and we live 
presently in the shadow of a renewed 
attack on the system. The most glaring 
weaknesses have been patched up for 
the time being. It should be evident that 
we cannot delay much longer in creat- 
ing a strengthened international mone- 
tary system that will better serve the 
needs of all of our peoples for high and 
rising incomes and employment. 

Mr. President, enactment of the Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights Act represents a 
modest step toward the ultimate solu- 
tion to the reform of the international 
monetary system. It is a significant step, 
however, and what I hope will prove to 
be a historic step in its implications for 
solution to the world reserve liquidity 
problem, and in its portent that we are 
entering a period of flexibility, progress 
and international monetary cooperation. 

U.S. leadership in the establishment 
of this new facility, is required, both by 
the negotiated agreement, but mainly 
by our role as the world’s leading trading 
Nation. The need has long been recog- 
nized in the Congress as well as by the 
administration. Our responsibility now is 
to build on this innovative first step. 


STOL AIRCRAFT TEST FLIGHTS 
OVER NORTHEAST CORRIDOR ARE 
PLANNED TO BEGIN IN AUGUST 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I have 
long been an advocate of accelerated re- 
search and development on STOL—short 
takeoff and landing—aircraft, hopefully 
to arrest in some degree the need for ex- 
cessive airport expansion at extremely 
high costs, as well as to ease air traffic 
congestion at and in approaches to the 
major hubports. 

Last September, I stated in this forum 
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that I believed it to be incumbent on the 
air carriers and the aerospace industry 
to place a high priority on development, 
production, and use of STOL equipment 
because domestic aviation in this country 
had reached a new crossroads. I continue 
to believe this is true, and I am gratified 
that very real progress is evident. 

The Washington Evening Star re- 
ported yesterday that demonstration 
flights are to be conducted for test op- 
eration of STOL aircraft over the con- 
gested northeast corridor of the United 
States. The McDonnell Douglas Corp. has 
built the 188 STOL which reportedly can 
take off on 1,000 feet of runway and land 
on 500 feet on a standard day. This is a 
significant engineering achievement and 
I commend the manufacturer and East- 
ern Airlines for having moved with such 
progress as to be prepared to begin a 7- 
week demonstration described in the Star 
article. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, it was 
ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

STOL Test FLIGHTS FOR NORTHEAST RUN 
PLANNED IN AUGUST 

Demonstration flights along the northeast 
corridor between Washington and New York 
to test operation of short take-off and landing 
(STOL) aircraft for intercity service will be- 
gin in August, Eastern Air Lines and Mc- 
Donnell Douglas Corp. said today. 

The companies will conduct the joint 
demonstration for seven weeks over the 
shuttle route, flying also into Newark, and 
from New York to Boston. 

McDonnell Douglas will furnish a new 
STOL plane for the project. Called 188 STOL, 
it can take off in 1,000 eet and land in 500. 
The plane carriers 64 passengers and its de- 
signers claim its four turboprop engines make 
it quieter than many conventional planes. 

Revenue passengers won't be carried on the 
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250-m.p.h. flights. But federal, state, local 
and port authority officials are expected to 
witness the demonstration and participate in 
the evaluation. 

The demonstration, the companies said, “is 
designed to show the suitability of new air- 
craft for passenger service from new STOL 
ports and small airports close to city centers 
or from special runways at existing airports.” 

The Civil Aeronautics Board also has under 
way an evaluation of possible STOL opera- 
tions and is expected to watch this test 
closely. 

At the end of the demonstration, an anal- 
ysis, Eastern said, would be made covering 
ground time of passengers, the construction 
of new facilities, the actual block-to-block 
time between cities, operating costs and serv- 
icing requirements. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
JUNE 24, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 15 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, June 24, 1968, 
at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 21, 1968: 
FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

The following named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1974: 

J. Homer Remsberg, of Maryland, vice Wil- 
liam T. Steele, Jr., term expired. 

C. Everett Spangler, of Nebraska, vice Jen- 
nings B. Fuller, term expired. 
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IN THE ARMY 
Lt. Gen. Ferdinand Joseph Chesarek. 
021177, Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army), for appointment as 
senior U.S. Army member of the Military Staff 
Committee of the United Nations, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 711. 
IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral in the staff corps indicated subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 
MEDICAL CORPS 
John H. Cheffey 
Ralph E. Faucett 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Douglas H. Lyness 
Wallace R. Dowd, Jr. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CORPS 
Henry J. Johnson 
John G. Dillon 
DENTAL CORPS 
Myron G. Turner 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 21, 1968: 

District OF COLUMBIA COURT OF APPEALS 

John W. Kern III, of Maryland, to be asso- 
ciate judge of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals for the term of 10 years. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION 

George A. Avery, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Service 
Commission of the District of Columbia for 
a term of 3 years expiring June 30, 1971. 

REDEVELOPMENT LAND AGENCY 

Stephen S. Davis for appointment as a 
member of the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Land Agency for a term of 5 years, 
effective on and after May 23, 1968, pursuant 
to the provisions of section 4(a) of Public 
Law 592, 79th Congress, approved August 2, 
1946, as amended. 
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PROPAGANDA ABOUT STARVATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES A CRUEL 
HOAX 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, the book entitled “Hunger, 
U.S. A.,“ and other propaganda, includ- 
ing a television program, about starva- 
tion in the United States is, for the most 
part, a cruel hoax on the people of this 
country. 

As a lifelong farmer, plagued with 
price-depressing surpluses most of the 
time, I have always been eager to dis- 
pose of surpluses, especially to help the 
needy. This serves two very good pur- 
poses—feeding hungry people and help- 
ing farmers do what they like most— 
producing more for a fair price. 

The book “Hunger, U.S.A.” lists several 
counties in North Dakota as having 
“serious hunger problems.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have checked personally with the 
welfare directors and others in these 
counties and find that no such condition 
exists. In fact, I have asked many North 


Dakota people to give me the names of 
any persons they believe are short of 
food, and I will make it my business to 
see that they get food. 

Mr. President, Dr. Clarence A. Bush, 
health officer for Golden Valley County, 
in North Dakota, and neighboring Wi- 
baux County, in Montana, has offered 
to “pay $100 for any selected charity to 
anyone who can find in these two coun- 
ties, or any adjacent county, a single 
person who has suffered for lack of food 
or any other necessity of clothing, shel- 
ter, medical, or hospital care and atten- 
tion for any reason other than misuse 
or failure to notify this correspondent or 
any other person in authority.” 

Dr. Bush stated further: 

For 25 years I have known almost every 
resident of these two counties and adjacent 
communities . . and no such condition ex- 
ists or has existed in that time. 


Wibaux County, one of the two coun- 
ties Dr. Bush mentioned, is listed as a 
“hunger” county. 

Mr. President, I have known Dr. Bush 
for many years. He is one of the best 
physicians and surgeons in rural Amer- 
ica. He works from early morning until 
late at night and takes care of patients 
whether they have money or not. He is 


not only a good Christian but lives the 
life of a devout Christian. I know of no 
other man whose judgment and word I 
value more than his. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks an Associated Press article en- 
titled “Hungry Dakotans Worth $100,” 
published in the Bismarck Tribune of 
June 18, 1968. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUNGRY DAKOTANS WORTH $100 

WasHINGTON.—Prove there are hungry peo- 
ple along the Montana-North Dakota border 
and win a $100 reward for charity. 

The reward was offered by a county health 
officer in North Dakota in a letter to the 
House Agriculture Committee. The commit- 
tee made it public in a report on responses 
to a survey by the citizens board of in- 
quiry into hunger and malnutrition desig- 
nating 256 “hunger counties” across the na- 
tion. 

Dr. Clarence A. Bush of Beach, N.D., wrote 
as health officer for Golden Valley County in 
North Dakota and Wibaux County in Mon- 
tana. The latter was one of those listed as 
a hunger county. 

Dr. Bush said he would pay $100 for any 
selected charity to anyone who can find 
in the two counties, or any adjacent county, 
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a single person “who has suffered for lack 
of food or any other necessity of clothing, 
shelter, medical or hospital care and atten- 
tion for any reason other than misuse or 
failure to notify this correspondent or any 
other person in authority.” 

“I do not believe one can be found who 
has suffered, even from.. . misuse or failure,” 
Dr. Bush added. 

“For 25 years I have known almost every 
resident of these two counties and adjacent 
communities . and no such condition 
exists or has existed in that time.” 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING THE 
ECONOMY OF THE UNITED STATES 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Dr. Ar- 
thur A. Smith, the senior vice president 
and chief economist for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, discussed in the 
bank’s most recent newsletter some of 
the difficulties confronting the economy 
of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Smith’s remarks be printed in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINANCIAL CRISIS (?) 
(By Dr. Arthur A. Smith) 

It is third down and long yardage to gol 
The team’s only chance is to pass. A well- 
known university coach once said that when 
a football team passes three things can hap- 
pen, and two of these are bad! 

In today's financial situation the Federal 
Reserve faces third down with long, long 
yardage to go. Three things can happen— 
two are bad (ultimately disastrous), and the 
third is so difficult to achieve that it is rather 
improbable, 

No less a person than the Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board himself has called 
the financial situation critical. 

The forward thrust of inflation has de- 
veloped such momentum that the mon 
authority (the Federal Reserve) with little or 
no help from the fiscal authority (the Con- 
gress, in the final analysis) is forced “to put 
the ball in the "—is burdened with the 
responsibility for preventing an economic 
bust of nuclear proportions. It is a monu- 
mental task, for sure, now that popular psy- 
chology has become so adverse and the think- 
ing of millions of people increasingly is being 
influenced by emotion—by the fear that their 
savings, their life insurance, and their retire- 
ment and Social Security benefits will be lost 
in whole or in part as the purchasing power 
(value) of paper dollars continues to decline 
at a disturbing rate. 

Among most academic economists and al- 
legedly wise men of finance, there was every 
theoretical reason to divorce the dollar from 
gold forever, but the people do not believe it, 
and I do not/ Fiscal and monetary misman- 
agement over quite a period of years finally 
compelled it. Then the authorities rational- 
ized like the fox in Aesop's fable—“ the 
grapes were sour anyway.” 

In my job as bank economist, I am observ- 
ing now more genuine concern (alarm, real- 
ly) among our customers and friends than 
ever before. For every one person five years 
ago who was convinced that more inflation 
was inevitable because the authorities were 
playing fast and loose with the dollar, there 
must be twenty now. Some were hard to 
convince but as they witnessed one event 
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after another which disclosed increasing 
weakness in our monetary structure, mount- 
ing financial instability, and growing dis- 
trust of our dollar both at home and abroad, 
their changed. The accumulation 
of such events now weighs heavily upon the 
popular mind and accounts for the declining 
faith in the outcome. 

There is an old saying that self-preserva- 
tion is the first law of nature. Understand- 
ably people eagerly want to know what they 
can do to protect their savings. They seek a 
store of value in which they can have confi- 
dence; and some are not satisfied to hedge, 
but greedily want to gain from inflation— 
speculate on it, and this aggravates the very 
condition they fear and seek to protect 
themselves from. 

A good money serves as a good store of 
value, because a good money is stable in 
value. But our dollar unfortunately has not 
fulfilled satisfactorily this vital monetary 
function; and it will not unless the authori- 
ties succeed in restoring confidence. 

Here are three possibilities—two are bad, 
very bad! 

A. The Federal Reserve can restrict the 
supply of credit by conventional methods 
sufficiently to discourage borrowers by high- 
er interest costs and thus reduce demand for 
loanable funds. If this is done, it would be 
difficult to predict where interest rates would 
go, but they most likely would go consid- 
erably above their current high levels before 
they would discourage borrowing enough to 
bring total credit demand into balance with 
total savings in the economy and stop infla- 
tion. If the Fed rigidly holds the reserve line 
so as to prevent further expansion of com- 
mercial bank credit, it runs the very great 
risk of reversing the economy to the point 
of touching off deflation. This would be bad, 
indeed, because the economy under existing 
conditions cannot stand a reversal of more 
than very minor magnitude. I call your at- 
tention to the fact that credit has been so 
expanded that today the total net indebted- 
ness outstanding in the U.S. is in excess of 
$1.5 trillion of which about $1.0 trillion is pri- 
vate debt, and it probably would not take 
much deflation to trigger (like a row of fall- 
ing dominoes) a series of debt defaults not 
unlike what happened in the early stages of 
the Great Depression of the Thirties. Imag- 
ine, if you will, the difficulty of servicing, for 
example, the record home mortgage debt out- 
standing today ($250 billion) and the rec- 
ord consumer debt ($99 billion) if wide- 
spread unemployment should set in, as it 
does in a depression; or imagine the drain on 
Social Security funds; or even the serious 
trouble corporations would have in servicing 
their record indebtedness, And what shape 
would Uncle Sam be in, with falling tax 
yields from lower corporation income and 
from lower personal income? What would 
happen to common stock prices? 

B. On the other hand, if the Federal Re- 
serve creates the reserves necessary to bring 
the supply of loanable funds into balance 
with the demand for credit, we will just have 
“more of the same”—and the risk here is that 
the rate of inflation (now between 4 and 
5%) will be sustained or accelerated. If so, 
then we have not seen high prices yet. Most 
economists and business analysts are agreed 
that the nation’s economy cannot stand even 
the current rate of inflation for long without 
setting off a spiral that will lead to gallop- 
ing inflation and a bust. And this, like A 
above, is bad, too! In fact both A and B lead 
to a bust—one is an incompleted pass and 
the other is an interception! While there are 
many reasons why B leads to a bust, let me 
call attention to the principal one: As more 
and more people become convinced that more 
inflation is inevitable, they will be inclined 
to save less, thus lowering the amount of 
loanable funds; and at the same time, as 
consumers and business decision-makers, 
they are inclined to borrow more, thus in- 
creasing the demand for loanable funds, In 
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fact higher prices require more borrowing, 
and the expectation of still higher prices in- 
duces borrowing in anticipation. So you have 
& set of forces all contributing to a widening 
of the deficit between amount of credit de- 
manded and the supply of loanable funds 
available from true savings. This applies great 
pressure on the monetary authority to create 
money in the fractional reserve banking sys- 
tem. Likewise it generates a capital goods 
cycle which can contribute to a bust. 

C, But there is the happy outcome which 
all coaches hope for—the third possibility, 
the completed pass. With long yardage to 
go the chances are not good because the 
opposition knows the ball has to be thrown 
and increases its defense against the play. 
Yet completion is not impossible, despite its 
reduced probability. Conceivably, the Fed 
could bring us through, reducing the rate 
of inflation enough to buy sufficient time to 
adopt sound monetary measures and avoid 
a bust that would come from either course 
A or course B. 

However, let me mix my metaphors and 
say that to steer the nation’s financial ship 
safely through the narrow channel between 
Scylla (A) and Charybdis (B) will require 
the ultimate in navigational skill. I would 
feel more confident, and so would most 
people, I think, if Congress would lend a 
hand, and soon, by fiscal measures designed 
to reduce the deficit in the Federal budget 
to the point where inflationary pressures 
would be lessened substantially. The finan- 
cial ship is damaged; she is leaking and we 
must get her to a safe port for repairs 
through rough seas and past the two dangers 
either of which is difficult to avoid without 
encountering the other, and either of which 
leads to a bust. 

The consequences of a bust are frightening 
to contemplate. History appears to have re- 
peated itself, as it so often does when the 
money mechanism is involved, Credit has 
been over-exrpanded, the amount of ezpan- 
sion having been greatest since 1961. The 
following figures tell the story of how the 
5 of all debt has grown since 1950 in 

ons; 


Year-end All debt 


Inerease 


524.0 $33.7 
555, 2 31.2 
586.5 31.3 
612.0 25.5 
672.3 60.3 
707.5 35.2 
738.9 31.4 
782.6 43.7 
846.2 63.6 
890, 2 44.0 
947.7 57.5 
1.016. 7 69.0 
1, 089.5 72.8 
1, 166. 4 76,9 
1,257.6 81.2 
1,344.9 87.3 
1. 430. 3 85.4 


pare “Economie Report of the President,” February 1968, 


When a nation deliberately uses inflation 
(via credit) as a stimulus to the economy, it 
assumes the risk of losing control of the 
process because the point comes when a vi- 
cious cycle sets in. Prices (inflation) become 
higher and higher requiring more and more 
credit to support the process—and greater 
expansion of credit exerts greater upward 
pressure on prices, especially effective when 
the total economy approaches practical op- 
erating capacity, as now. Higher prices also 
induce higher wages, adding further to pro- 
duction costs that must be covered by still 
higher selling prices. Governments (federal, 
state, and local) get caught too, because they 
have to pay more for equipment, materials, 
and services they buy, and hence they have to 
raise taxes, or borrow more, or both. Every- 
body has to run faster to stay in the same 
place! 

History records no example of a country 
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that has been able to control inflation after 
the latter starts accelerating. It is reasonable 
to suppose that a nation’s economy can be 
made to adjust to and live with a rate of 1% 
to 1.5% a year but even this apparently mod- 
est amount can generate instability if it per- 
sists as an essential part of a deliberate plan, 
because a free people will begin to discount 
it. Then its effectiveness in the plan will be 
nullified and the planners will have to step 
up the rate to get the stimulation they want 
in the economy. 

A crude but meaningful analogy is to be 
found in the reaction of the human body 
to narcotics. After a while the body builds 
a tolerance for the modest initial doses; 
then the person must increase the drug to 
get the same reaction he got from small 
beginning amounts. The time eventually 
comes when he is “hooked” for sure. It is 
interesting that the body’s first reaction to 
dope appears to be good and exciting and 
sends the user on a trip into a dream world, 
just as the initial applications of planned 
inflation appear to be great, and the political 
and economic planners go off into a dream 
world, boasting of their handiwork: We 
planned it that way!” But when something 
goes wrong they are inclined to blame some- 
thing else or someone else for the trouble— 
Result: more regulations, more laws! 

Most economists will ridicule this analogy, 
and let them; but whatever the academic 
theorizing behind “the bold new approach,” 
it just “ain’t working,” and we are in a 
financial jam. 

Despite the fact that our economy basically 
is the strongest in the world, it currently has 
serious functional trouble with its financial 
mechanism, and as in 1929 this could lead 
to a general breakdown. I am not predicting 
a breakdown, but be assured that one is not 
out of the question. Much depends upon 
what help the Federal Reserve gets from 
the fiscal authorities, and how soon. 

Now in case the contents of this Letter 
cause you to think about leaving the coun- 
try, let me ask you where you would go? 
Better stick around and join us few whoop- 
ing cranes whose number just might grow 
and grow to where even the politicians will 
pay us some mind! By the way, we would 
not have to be a majority! (P. S. As this goes 
to press there is renewed hope that Congress 
will enact a bill cutting expenditures and 
increasing taxes which should ease inflation 
pressures some.) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF JULY 4 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 13 edition of the Beaufort Gazette 
contains a worthwhile editorial which I 
recommend to my fellow Senators. 

The article, entitled “An Important 
Day,” is a reminder of the forthcoming 
July 4 and the important significance 
that day should be to each of us. 

The Declaration of Independence, 
which was signed on July 4, the Consti- 
tution, and other great documents that 
came into being during the formation of 
our country are the basis of all that has 
been accomplished in the United States 
in the past two centuries.” 

As the editor stated, we have been able 
to prosper under the political system 
“bequeathed to us by our forefathers.” 
However, much of our trouble today 
stems from the fact that we have lived 
in the protection of this governmental 
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system so long that we have lost the 
proper appreciation for this system. 

It is especially important today, when 
there are so many dissenters who attack 
our Government, that we should recog- 
nize and protect the freedoms established 
by the precedent of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN IMPORTANT Day 


A few years ago, a U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice is credited with remarking that if the 
Bill of Rights were to be voted on today, he 
doubted that it would pass. The Bill of 
Rights, like the rest of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion and other great documents that came 
into being during the formation of our coun- 
try, are the basis of all that has been accom- 
plished in the United States in the past two 
centuries. We will shortly be commemorating 
the adoption of one of the greatest of these 
documents—the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

In 1776, the American colonies declared 
their independence from Great Britain. And 
so began “the great experiment” in self-gov- 
ernment. As we approach another July 4, we 
should not let the tumult of the purposeless 
dissenters blind us to the everlasting need of 
preserving the spirit and form of the political 
system that was bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers. One of the troubles today is that 
we have lived within the protection of that 
system for so long that we have lost an 
awareness of what it means in terms of per- 
sonal liberty and opportunity. We have never 
known royal oppression, nor degrading class 
stratification by birth. We are not subjects. 
We are citizens. And as citizens with due 
regard for the rights of others, we are free 
to speak and act as our conscience dictates 
and to advance in life as far as our abilities 
permit. Our homes are our castles. 

These things began with the Declaration 
of Independence and that is why July 4 is 
a mighty important day, whether we realize 
it or not. 


GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER ON THE 
BERLIN CRISIS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, under- 
scored the grave significance of the lat- 
est employment of “salami” tactics by 
the Communist East German regime in 
its continuing effort to snuff out the 
freedom of the people of West Berlin in 
contravention of agreements solemnly 
undertaken by the Soviet Union and the 
three Western Allies, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France. I ask 
unanimous consent that Governor 
Rockefeller's statement of June 17 be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY Gov. NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER 

Two events last week highlighted the chal- 
lenge of contemporary foreign policy. On 
June 12, the General Assembly of the U.N. 
endorsed the Non-Proliferation Treaty. On 
the same day, the East German authorities 
placed additional restrictions on overland 
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access to West Berlin. These two measures 
are in contradiction to each other. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty will now be 
submitted for ratification to the U.S. Senate. 
Under its terms, the nuclear powers under- 
take not to transfer nuclear weapons and 
the non-nuclear countries undertake not to 
produce any. Civilian uses of nuclear energy 
in the non-nuclear countries would be sub- 
ject to international inspection. The nuclear 
countries have undertaken to make an ef- 
fort to reverse the arms race. I support rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

At the same time, it is clear that the treaty, 
to be meaningful, presupposes a degree of 
self-restraint in U.S.-Soviet relations. At- 
tempts to upset the existing equilibrium are 
inconsistent with the spirit of the treaty. 
We must be prepared to meet the Soviet 
leaders halfway if they genuinely want a 
relaxation of tensions, but they must not 
be permitted to use the slogan of peaceful 
coexistence as a subterfuge to undermine 
free countries. The systematic harassment 
of access to Berlin throughout this year be- 
longs in that category. 

Since the beginning of this year, the East 
German authorities, with Soviet support, 
have: 

1. Prohibited the use of overland routes to 
Berlin to members of West German right- 
wing les: 

2. Prohibited the use of overland routes to 
West German cabinet ministers and other 
high officials; 

3. Instituted a requirement for visas for 
any other West German citizen; 

4. Increased the tolls on road traffic. 

Clearly the East German authorities are 
attempting to apply familiar “salami tactics.” 
They are trying to establish the principle of 
controlling at their discretion all access to 
West Berlin. They are laying the basis from 
which progressive strangulation of the city 
can be attempted. 

This is inconsistent with the agreements 
of May 4, 1949, between the U.S., U.K., France 
and U.S.S.R. ending the blockade of Berlin. 
The Soviet Union has no right to delegate 
its obligations with respect to Berlin to the 
East German authorities. 

Even more importantly, these tactics are 
inconsistent with the objectives and spirit 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

The U.S. Government should leave no 
doubt that: 

1. The freedom of West Berlin and free 
access to it—solemnly affirmed by every post- 
war administration—remains a vital Ameri- 
can concern. 

2. The proposed East German action js 
inconsistent with a relaxation of tensions; 
if harassment continues and is supported by 
the U.S.S.R., it may jeopardize ratification 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

3. It will concert immediately with its 
European allies on countermeasures to 
guarantee the continued freedom and integ- 
rity of West Berlin including appropriate 
measures with respect to East German trade 
with the West. 

The harassment of Berlin underlines the 
disarray among the Atlantic nations to which 
I called attention in Los Angeles last week. 
It is essential that they develop common 
purposes and objectives to master events 
instead of becoming their prisoner, to be 
guided by purposes instead of being over- 
whelmed by crisis. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL HABITUATION TO 
WAR 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Extensions of Remarks an article pub- 
lished in the American Journal of Or- 
thopsychiatry for April 1967. The sub- 
ject of the article is “Psychological Ha- 
bituation to War: A Sociopsychological 
Case Study,” and it was written by Dr. 
Isidore Ziferstein, research psychiatrist, 
Psychiatric and Psychosomatic Research 
Institute, Mount Sinai Hospital, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

It is a very interesting article because 
it discusses “the techniques employed by 
Government to reduce opposition to the 
war in Vietnam, relying heavily on psy- 
chological habituation by gradual in- 
volvement. Each small new step in the 
escalation is presented as a logical, un- 
avoidable result of a commitment made 
by a previous small step. The result is 
acquiescence by the individual, with no 
feeling that his right to disagree is being 
suppressed.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PSYCHOLOGICAL HABITUATION TO War: A SOCIO- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CASE STUDY 

(By Isidore Ziferstein, M.D., research psy- 

chlatrist, Psychiatric and Psychosomatic 

Research Institute, Mount Sinai Hospital, 

Los Angeles, Calif.) 

In a comprehensive essay on adolescence, 
George E. Gardner lists as a major and most 
difficult task confronting the child as he en- 
ters adolescence, the giving up of the security 
that is predicated upon the “all-knowing- 
ness” and the “all-powerfulness” of his 
mother and father. In this connection Gard- 
ner emphasizes “. . the extreme vulnerabil- 
ity of all adolescents (or of adults who are 
still essentially adolescent) to the cry and 
to the seductive voice of the false leader or 
the leader with the false ideology or intent. 
That adolescents (of whatever chronological 
age) are appealed to—and respond to—such 
leaders, is accounted for by the fact that the 
latter always promise, among other things, 
an omniscient who can do their thinking and 
an omnipotent who will be their power.“ ” 

There is a parallelism between these grow- 
ing pains of adolescence and the growing 
pains of a developing democratic society. In 
both instances, there is the danger of regres- 
sion to an earlier phase of development, 
where security is sought by relying on an 
omniscient and omnipotent authority. The 
success of the democratic process requires cit- 
izens who are psychologically ready and will- 
ing to think creatively, to make choices, to 
make decisions as adults, not only in their 
family and other interpersonal relations but 
also in matters affecting their community 
and the nation, The democratic process, to 
be successful, also requires elected repre- 
sentatives who are able to resist the occupa- 
tional hazards of their positions of leader- 
ship—the temptation to feel and act omni- 
scient and omnipotent. 

Too often there is a polarization, a division 
of labor, a division of society into two castes: 
the leaders and the led. Too often the ordi- 

citizen, beset by the cares and demands 
of everyday living, is relieved and content to 
leave the business of governing to the lead- 
ers. And too often the professional “gover- 
nors“ are men who are attracted to this pro- 
fession by their need to wield power, the 
need to feel and be omnipotent. 

One of the situations that bring this divi- 
sion into sharp relief is the state of war. 
The men who govern in time of war quite 
openly arrogate to themselves special powers 
over the governed. The reason given for this 
arrogation is the need to “maintain unity on 
the home front in time of crisis.” This phrase 
means simply that the government feels it 
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can not tolerate, in wartime, expressions or 
actions that may turn public opinion against 
the war effort. 

In past wars, our government, like other 
governments, has employed forceful means 
and appeals to jingoism to achieve the re- 
quired suppression of dissent. For example, in 
1917, during World War I, the Congress en- 
acted a Sedition Act under which more than 
1,900 persons were convicted for such crimes 
as making a movie of the American 
Revolution showing Britain and America at 
war; saying that war drove men mad; urg- 
ing people to vote against Congressmen who 
had voted for conscription; and writing a 
pamphlet which said that war is contrary to 
the teachings of Christ.” 1 

In an upsurge of superpatriotism, an in- 
terest in anything German was considered 
unpatriotic. Sauerkraut became liberty cab- 
bage; opera companies stopped performing 
Wagner; and symphony orchestras elimi- 
nated works by German composers from 
their repertorſes. 

The current war in Vietnam has to date 
been relatively free of such phenomenon, In 
fact, high government officials, including 
the President, Vice President, and Secretary 
of State, have made a point on several oc- 
casions of defending the right of dissenters 
to protest, They have even pointed with 
pride to these proofs of freedom of speech in 
an America at war. 

It may be that the government is not em- 
ploying the gross techniques of suppression 
of former wars because there has not been 
a declaration of war by Congress. The gov- 
ernment might therefore be on precarious 
legal ground if it attempted to invoke war- 
time powers of suppression. A more likely 
explanation, however, is that the gross sup- 
pressive techniques of previous wars have 
been replaced by more subtle methods which 
are effective without being offensive, meth- 
ods whose effectiveness is enhanced by the 
refinements of the new “science” of public 
Telations and by the all-pervasiveness of the 
mass media. 

A major element in the new, “public rela- 
tio: proach is the very gradual escala- 
tion of the war effort. In this process of 
graduated escalation, each new step toward 
greater involvement is in itself small and 
seemingly insignificant. Each step appears to 
evolve as a logical consequence of a previous 
small and seemingly insignificant step toward 
greater involvement. And the new step 
equally logically prepares the ground for the 
next small and seemingly insignificant step. 

The smallness of each step, and its logical 
evolution out of previous steps, make it ac- 
ceptable. The gradualness of the process pro- 
duces a habituation to the involvement, The 
end result is that the people find themselves 
deeply committed to large-scale war, without 
being able to tell how it came about, when 
and how it all began. 

This point was dramatically illustrated at 
the hearings on the war in Vietnam of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. On 
February 17, 1966 the following interchange 
took place: 

“Senator HIcKENLOOPER. When was the 
commitment made for us to actively partici- 
pate in the military operations of the war 
with American personnel? 

“General MAXWELL TAYLOR. Insofar as the 
use of our combat ground forces are con- 
cerned, that took place, of course, only in the 
spring of 1965. In the air, we had been partic- 
ipating more actively over two or three 
years.” 2 

The fact that General Taylor, who was per- 
sonal military representative of President 
Kennedy in 1961-62, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in 1962-64, Ambassador to 
South Vietnam in 1964-65, and now Special 
Consultant to the President, could only say 
vaguely, “in the air we had been partici- 
pating more actively over two or three years” 
is characteristic of the confusion and uncer- 
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At this “juncture, with the nation already 
deeply involved in actual fighting, other 
seemingly cogent arguments take over; e.g.: 
The nation is in danger. Our boys are fight- 
ing and dying. Now is not the time for doubt- 
ing, questioning, hesitating, debating. We 
must give full support to our boys at the 
front. Those who refuse full support, or who 
hesitate, give comfort to the enemy and are 
directly responsible for unnecessary deaths 
at the front. All we can do now is to rally 
‘round the flag, support our Commander-in- 
Chief, etc. 

Under these conditions, there is no longer 
any need for direct suppressive measures to 
guarantee a pro-war consensus. Instead one 
can employ appeals to “maturity,” to concern 
for one’s country, to concern for our boys 
fighting and dying at the front. 

A classic example of this technique ap- 
pears in a New York Times report of a speech 
delivered by President Johnson on May 17, 
1966: 

“President Johnson, in his most outspoken 
attacks on the opponents of his Vietnam 
policy so far, called on all Americans to unite 
behind him. 

“Mr. Johnson, gibing at ‘nervous Nellies,’ 
seemed almost to call for an end to criticism 
of the Administration's action in Vietnam 
and to question his critics’ patriotism. 

“Mr. Johnson said, ‘I ask you and I ask 
every American to put our country first if we 
want to keep it first... . Put away all the 
childish divisive things if you want the ma- 
turity and the unity that is the mortar of a 
nation’s greatness. I do not think that those 
men who are out there fighting for us tonight 
think we should enjoy the luxury of fighting 
each other back home,’ ” 18 

Here the President skillfully appeals to the 

ive wish of his audience to be 

little children and surrender their critical 
faculties, but couches it as an appeal to ma- 
turity. He is lecturing his audience as a 
benevolently despotic father might lecture 
a naughty child, In the process, the demo- 
cratic responsibility of the mature citizen to 
question, to examine, to criticize, is stood on 
its head and gibed at as the “childish devisive 
things” indulged in by “nervous Nellies.” 

These latter-day techniques are far more 
difficult to counteract psychologically than 
are techniques of direct suppression. The 
individual no longer experiences the sup- 
pression as coming from outside himself. 
The suppression seems rather to come from 
within, as a logical response to the situation 
that the country is in. The individual citizen 
himself, in response to the President’s ap- 
peals for unity and maturity, suppresses any 
wish he may have to think critically, to eval- 
uate objectively, to dissent, The suppressing 
forces are no longer regarded as ego-alien. 

This tendency to self-censorship is rein- 
forced by another factor. Since he does not 
understand how the country got so deeply 
involved in the war, and feels quite confused 
about it, the average citizen concludes that 
the problems of war and peace in general, 
and of the Vietnam war in particular, are 
much too complicated for his average mind 
to encompass. This self-depreciation facili- 
tates a regressive process, where the confused 
and helpless infant-citizen finds comfort in 
leaving all decisions to the father-figures, the 
all-powerful President and his all-knowing 
expert advisers. 

Once the citizen has accepted the policy 
of war, psychological come into 
play which induce him to distort reality by 
ignoring or minimizing those facts which 
contradict the policy, while giving undue 
weight to facts which tend to validate the 
policy. Charles E. Osgood has described these 

processes under his “congruity hypothesis” 
as the strain toward consistency.”™ Leon 
Festinger has described them as “the reduc- 
tion of cognitive dissonance.“ 1 These the- 
ories submit the proposition that when peo- 
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ple know things that are not psychologically 
consistent with one another, they will try to 
make them consistent by various means. 
Osgood points out that the individual is 
most likely to change that element in the 
incongruity to which he has the least in- 
tense attachment and will maintain that 
element about which he has the most in- 
tense conviction. 

To illustrate: When Stephen Decatur made 
his famous toast “My country right or 
wrong,” he was in fact saying that he was 
capable of tolerating the cognitive disso- 
nance between the strong positive valence of 
“my country,” and the negative valence of 
“wrong.” The average citizen cannot tolerate 
the dissonance and must change the positive 
valence of one of the elements to a negative 
one, or vice versa. He will find it extremely 
difficult to go through the emotionally pain- 
ful reevaluation of values and the enormous 
intellectual efforts that would be involved in 
admitting to consciousness the idea that his 
country is engaged in policies and actions 
that are basically wrong. He will find it easier 
to eliminate the dissonance by justifying, for 
example, the bombing and napalming of 
enemy civilians on such grounds as: the 
enemy, even civilians, are cruel, ruthless, 
cunning, fanatical and none of them can be 
trusted. 

Having achieved this regressive reduction 
or elimination of dissonance, the citizen ex- 
perlences a sense of relief from anxiety and 
from the pressure of having to think about 
these complex questions, Henceforth, even if 
it may seem to him at times that his gov- 
ernment’s policies are palpably wrong, he can 
fall back on the comforting thought that 
there must be some top-secret information 
to which he has no access, and to which he is 
not entitled to have access, which can ex- 
plain everything and make everything all 
right; and that the father-figures surely 
know what they are doing. 

It seems clear to the behavioral scientist 
that this situation of habituation, confusion, 
self-devaluation, and regression to an infan- 
tile state of helplessness is unhealthy and 
should be corrected. Some behavioral scien- 
tists also feel that their life-long training 
and professional skills should enable them to 
make a contribution toward ameliorating or 
“curing” this state of sociopathological ill 
health. Unfortunately, the situation becomes 
much less clear when the specific questions 
are asked: What can behavioral scientists do? 
What contribution can they make? 

Jules Masserman concludes an essay on 
“Psychological Medicine and World Affairs” 
(in which he writes prophetically as early as 
1948 about the dread prodromata of war“) 
with the question: “What, then, can we as 
scientists, physiclans and men of good will 
do?” After apologizing for the fact that “as 
is usual in medical treaties, the section on 
therapy must be regrettably brief,“ Masser- 
man answers his own question: 

“First, let us raise our voices to cry havoc 
and, since our puny professional and aca- 
demic ‘securities’ would in any case become 
meaningless should catastrophe break, dare 
to use every means of communication at our 
command to rouse the world to its danger. 
(And second,) let us leave our crumbling 
ivory towers and use every podium and in- 
fluence we have to secure a voice on policy- 
making and governing bodies.” 1° 

The writer agrees with Masserman's two 
proposals. He would suggest, in addition, a 
third way that a contribution could be made 
by behavioral scientists, In the case described 
in this paper of the public habituation to 
war, an effort could be made to counteract it 
by confronting the public with the existence 
of habituation and helping the average citi- 
zen gain insight into its genesis. The gaining 
of intellectual and emotional insight is an 
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important tool in dynamic psychotherapy. It 
should be tried in sociotherapy. Perhaps the 
average citizen can be helped to feel less be- 
wildered, less helpless, if he is helped to 
understand, step by step, how the present 
confused situation came about. Perhaps he 
can gain confidence in his own ability to 
think and to understand if he can be helped 
to perceive the subtle techniques by which 
his ability to think has been undermined. 
Perhaps, as in individual psychotherapy, a 
gaining of insight into the processes, ex- 
ternal and intrapsychic, which led to the 
citizen’s regression, may be the first step 
toward developing greater maturity and self- 
confidence. 

What follows is offered as a sample of an 
attempt at such elucidation—an effort at 
counteracting the habituation to war by re- 
tracing some of the early steps in the gradual 
escalation by which the habituation was 
established. 


HABITUATION BY GRADUAL INVOLVEMENT— 
A CASE STUDY 

It is not easy to determine just when, how, 
and why the United States became com- 
mitted to intervene in Vietnam. The involve- 
ment began quite indirectly, and seemingly 
without premeditation or intent. It began as 
an indirect consequence of the efforts of the 
United States government, under the Mar- 
shall Plan, to help the countries of Europe 
recover from the devastation of World 
War II. 

The French became recipients of Marshall 
Plan aid soon after World War II ended. 
When, in 1946, the French began their war 
against the Viet Minh in an effort to re- 
establish their colonial rule in Indochina, 
Marshall Plan dollars enabled the French 
government to release francs for expendi- 
tures in that war.“ This first indirect in- 
volvement, and the sympathy of American 
government officials for the role of the 
French as “the defenders of the cause of 
human freedom” in Southeast Asia,‘ led in- 
exorably (although in steps barely visible to 
the unaided human eye) to the present full- 
scale involvement with over 400,000 Ameri- 
can ground troops and all the latest para- 
phernalia of war. 

The indirect involvement continued from 
1946 until 1950. Then it became direct. This 
next step was taken in May 1950, with the 
announcement that the U.S. would give 
direct economic aid and military equipment 
to the French in Vietnam and to the em- 
peror Bao Dai, who had been appointed by 
the French to rule Vietnam under their 
tutelage This step seemed insignificant at 
the time (merely a shift from indirect aid to 
direct aid), and logical (since the French 
were our NATO allies). 

The sending of American military equip- 
ment to Indochina led logically to another 
step—the sending of American experts to 
teach the French how to use the equipment. 
This was another fateful step—the first com- 
mitment of American manpower. President 
Eisenhower wrote in his memoirs: 

“It is true that certain legislators have ex- 
pressed uneasiness concerning any use of 
American maintenance personnel in Indo- 
china. They fear that this may be opening 
the door to increased and unwise introduc- 
tion of American troops into that area. [As 
indeed it proved to be. I. Z.] The administra- 
tion has given assurances to guard against 
such development.” 5 

By May 1954, when the French suffered 
their conclusive defeat at Dienbienphu, there 
were 684 such American experts, mainte- 
nance el, and advisers. The French 
left (im April 1956) but the Americans stayed 
on, to build up the army of Bao Dat, later of 
Diem, and still later of the succession of 
military juntas that followed the overthrow 
and assassination of Diem. 

These American advisers not only stayed 
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on but multiplied, although very slowly at 
first. At the end of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration in 1960, there were about 750 Amer- 
ican military personnel in South Vietnam“ 
Although they were military men, they wore 
civilian clothes, because the Geneva Accords 
of 1954 forbade “the introduction into Viet- 
nam of any troop reinforcements and addi- 
tional military personnel.” ** 

The next step was also a seemingly unim- 
portant one, but it was perhaps crucial. The 
American advisers began to appear on the 
streets of Saigon in American military uni- 
forms. This “surfacing” of the American mili- 
tary in Vietnam was also very gradual. Here, 
for the first time, was established a palpable, 
visible American military presence in South 
Vietnam. Once this was established, all that 
followed seemed logical and inevitable, 

The increase in American troop involve- 
ment was considerably accelerated during 
the Kennedy Administration. By the end of 
1961, the newly elected President had more 
than quadrupled the number of troops to 
over 3,000. This number tripled in 1962; and 
by October 1963 there were about 17,000 
American “advisers” in South Vietnam. Many 
of them accompanied their South Vietnamese 
“advisees” on combat missions, and they 
were authorized “to fire when fired upon.” 

In retrospect it is clear that at this stage 2 
the involvement, Americans were 
combat—killing and being killed. But Sie 
was glossed over by public assurances that 
there had been “no change in the quality of 
our sup) but. only an increase in the 
quantity of it,” and that American military 
personnel were serving, and would continue 
to serve, in South Vietnam in a purely ad- 
visory and training capacity.“ 

Furthermore, on October 2, 1963 Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara and General 
Maxwell Taylor made the an- 
nouncement that “the major part of the 
U.S. military task can be completed by the 
end of 1965, although there may be a con- 
tinuing requirement for a limited number of 
training personnel.” This was backed up by 
a statement that 300 American troops would 
leave Vietnam by December 3, while another 

1,000 would depart before the end of the 
year. 

Despite these assurances, American involve- 
ment continued to increase, in numbers, in 
intensity, and in overtness. But by this time, 
the habituation had taken hold. As late as 
November 1964, with more than 20,000 Amer- 
ican ground troops in South Vietnam and 
with total American casualties close to 2,000, 
the American people still believed they were 
voting for a President who had kept us out 
of war. 

A story in the Los Angeles Times in April 
1965 describes the satisfaction of American 
airmen that “the wraps have at long last 
been taken off the Air Force.” Previously, 
every American helicopter pilot had to be 
accompanied by a South Vietnamese “even. 
if the South Vietnamese was a mail clerk, 
so that in case the helicopter crashed or was 
shot down, it could be claimed that the 
Vietnamese mail clerk was the pilot and the 
American pilot was only an adviser. All this 
pretense could now finally be discarded, the 
report in the Los Angeles Times continued 
with obvious satisfaction. 

It took 19 years of very gradual escalation 
for our involvement to reach the point where 
“the fight is now predominantly an American 
war,” as Walter Lippmann points out. But it 
should be noted that in the past two years, 
since the wraps have been off” and all pre- 
tense finally discarded, the escalation has 
been accelerated precipitously. By November 
1965 there were more than 150,000 American 
soldiers in South Vietnam. In November 1966 
there were 360,000 American fighting men on 
Vietnamese soil. 

One might ask whether the gradual esca- 
lation was deliberately planned by govern- 
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ment leaders as a subtle and effective public 
relations technique, or was the haphazard 
result of historical factors outside the con- 
trol of our government. Since both history 
and human motivation are never a matter 
of black-or-white, the question can be posed 
more meaningfully as follows: to what ex- 
tent was the gradual habituation deliberately 
planned and predetermined, and to what 
extent did it just happen? 

It is doubtful that anyone, including the 
leaders themselves, could answer these ques- 
tions categorically. However, the weight of 
the historical evidence goes to show that 
the government of the United States was de- 
termined, from the very beginning, to do 
everything it could to keep Ho Chi Minh 
and the Viet Minh from coming to power in 
Vietnam. For example, Chalmers W. Roberts, 
Chief of the National News Bureau of the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald, reported 
on March 25, 1954 the National Security 
Council took a firm position that the United 
States could not afford the loss of Indochina 
to the Communists, and that if it were nec- 
essary to prevent the loss, the United States 
would intervene in the war. This decision 
was approved by President Eisenhower.“ On 
April 16, 1954 Vice President Nixon sent up 
a public trial-balloon in a speech before the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, in 
which he said: 

“If to avoid further Communist expansion 
in Asia and Indochina, we must take the risk 
now by putting our boys in, I think the Exec- 
utive has to take the politically unpopular 
decision and do it.“ “ 

A few days previously, on April 3, 1954, 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had urged upon a 
secret meeting of eight leaders of the Senate 
and the House the necessity of a joint reso- 
lution by Congress to permit President 
Eisenhower to use air and naval power in 
Indochina, Admiral Radford’s plan was to 
relieve the French at Dienbienphu by strik- 
ing at the Vietminh forces with hundreds of 
American planes from Navy carriers and 
from the Philippines. Robert writes: 

“Some of those at the meeting came away 
with the feeling that if they had agreed that 
Saturday to the resolution, planes would have 
been winging toward Dienbienphu without 
waiting for a vote of Congress—or without a 
word in advance to the American people.” 
[Italic mine, I.Z.] 

Secretary Dulles tried to interest some of 
America’s allies in his plans. “In these talks 
Dulles ran into one rock of opposition— 
Britain.” * The reaction of another ally is 
described by Roscoe Drummond and Gaston 
Coblentz in their book about Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles, Duel at the Brink. 
They write: 

“The main figure with whom he [John 
Foster Dulles] negotiated in Paris, shortly 
before the [Geneva] conference and during 
its early weeks, was [French] Foreign Min- 
ister Georges Bidault, 

“As the collapse of Dienbienphu ap- 
proached, Dulles told Bidault that a battle 
lost was not a war lost. The discouraged 
Bidault replied that General de Gaulle had 
said the same thing in 1940, but that it was 

one says in the first year of a war, 
not in the eighth, as in Indochina. 

Bidault's recollection of the talks, as re- 
counted to these reporters, introduces into 
the Dulles record a new element which, at 
present, reposes solely on the French states- 
man’s testimony. Bidault understood Dulles, 
on two separate occasions, to have offered 
him the use of American atomic bombs by 
French forces in the Indochina war. 

“By Bidault’s account both offers were 
made before the fall of Dienbienphu; prior, 
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that is, to the Geneva Conference. Accord- 
ing to Bidault, both offers were made to him 
personally by Dulles in Paris. 

“The first is recalled by Bidault as an offer 
of one or more atomic bombs to be dropped 
on Communist Chinese territory near the 
Indochina border in a countermove against 
the Chinese supply lines to the Vietminh 
Communists. 

“The second is recalled as an offer of two 
atomic bombs against the Vietminh forces 
at Dienbienphu. 

“Bidault, by his account, declined both 
offers. He told Dulles that it would be im- 
possible to predict where the use of nuclear 
weapons against Red China would end, that 
it could lead to Russian intervention and 
a world-wide holocaust. In the case of the 
second offer, he considered the French and 
Vietminh forces to be by then too closely en- 
gaged at Dienbienphu to permit the use of 
atomic weapons. 

“There is no doubt in Bidault’s mind that 
these offers were made to him by Dulles.“ 3 
{Emphasis mine. I Z.] 

These facts point to the conclusion that 
the Administration would have plunged the 
United States into the Indochina war much 
more precipitously if it could have. But it 
encountered two obstacles: Our Allies, es- 
pecially Britain and France refused to go 
along. And Nixon’s trial-balloon brought 
forth an avalanche of negative letters and 
telegrams to the President, and a great deal 
of negative reaction in the press. The time 
was not ripe for total intervention. The 
American people would have to undergo a 
prolonged process of habituation before they 
would be ready for total intervention. 

It is, of course, quite likely that, having 
embarked on a course of gradual escalation, 
the leaders themselves became conditioned 
and habituated—they became the victims 
of their own techniques. The strain toward 
consistency and elimination of cognitive dis- 
sonance described by Osgood, Festinger, and 
others applies not only to ordinary citizens 
but also to leaders. The leaders are con- 
strained to find rationalizations which will 
justify their decisions to themselves, as well 
as to their followers. Former President Ei- 
senhower recently exemplified one such tech- 
nique in high places, a technique to justify 
the killing of civilians in underdeveloped 
nations. In a televised speech on September 
18, 1966, he argued against the fear of using 
a weapon [nuclear] that the free world 
might need in some outlying place where 
people or life seems to be cheap, and they 
want to have their way.” = 

It is also probable that the original plan- 
ners of our Southeast Asia strategy did not 
anticipate in 1950-54 either the duration or 
the extent of the ultimate involvement. 
They grossly underestimated the determina- 
tion, stamina, and dedication of the guer- 
rillas. The performance of the Viet Minh 
against the French should have alerted our 
decisionmakers, but here another factor 
entered, which is operative to this day. The 
American leaders felt vastly superior both 
to the French and to their rag-tag guerrilla 
opponents. The leaders were the victims of 
the parochial tendency to feel that one 
American is as good as any 10 foreigners,” 
(especially if the foreigners are non-white). 

Since then, much habituation has taken 
place. In June 1954 a Gallup Poll showed 
that 72% of the American people opposed 
sending American troops to Indochina. By 
1966, 60-70% were going along with the Ad- 
ministration policy. The process of habitua- 
tion has been eminently successful. It has 
achieved a 180 degree shift in American pub- 
lic opinion in the space of 12 years. 

The habituation has been reinforced by 
techniques of news management and manip- 
ulation of public opinion. The President's 
televised press conference of July 28, 1965 is 
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a classic example. It furnishes an instructive 
case study of the psychological preparation 
and manipulation of the American public: 

Several weeks before the press conference 
took place, Secretary of Defense McNamara 
made a highly dramatized and thoroughly 
publicized “fact-finding” tour of South Viet- 
nam. Newspaper dispatches stressed the dan- 
gerous nature of this mission. The Viet Cong, 
it was reported, spared no efforts to get“ 
McNamara. On one occasion, a mine was 
discovered in the nick of time under a bridge 
that McNamara was to cross, (No one asked 
why such a dangerous mission was given so 
much advance publicity. Would it not have 
been safer for Mr. McNamara to slip into 
Vietnam incognito and with no fanfare?) 

Upon his return from Vietnam to Wash- 
ington, Secretary McNamara and his fact- 
finding mission continued to capture the 
headlines. For several days, these front page 
stories in the news media reported that the 
President was closeted with Mr. McNamara 
and several top-level advisers in day-long, 
continuous top-secret consultations. The 
purpose of these conferences was to deter- 
mine, on the basis of Mr. McNamara’s find- 
ings, the future course of the war. Strangely 
enough, at the end of each day’s “secret” 
session information was “leaked” to the news 
media which indicated that there would be 
a very rapid increase in U.S. combat forces 
in Vietnam, a marked rise in draft quotas, 
mobilization of the reserves, and a request 
that the Co! make a supplemental war 
appropriation of 12 billion dollars. With each 
day, as preparations were reported for a 
Presidential press conference, tension rose 
and public apprehension mounted that the 
country would be placed on a total war 
footing. 

So well was the public prepared by the 
press “leaks” to expect the worst, that there 
was a general expression of relief when, on 
July 28, the President asked for only“ 1.7 
billion dollars, a draft quota of only“ 35,000 
by November, an increase in troop strength 
to “only” 125,000, and greatest concession of 
all, did not call out the reserves. However, 
the Wall Street Journal of August 4, 1965, 
reported that “. . the President had an- 
nounced one plan for public consumption, 
but was pushing, behind the scenes, for a 
much larger involvement in the war.” 

In connection with this concealed pro- 
gram, the Wall Street Journal continued, 
Secretary of Defense McNamara appeared 
before a closed session of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to project a far heavier 
commitment of manpower and funds. 

By January 20, 1966, the Los Angeles 
Times was reporting that the President “ap- 
peals to Congress to provide $12 billion 
more to support expanded Vietnam action.” 
(The precise figure mentioned In the press 
leaks of July 1965.) By February 12, 1966, 
the President was stating that the time may 
come when he will have to summon the re- 
serves. Several months after that, a bill was 
passed giving the President authority to do 
so. And, of course, the number of combat 
troops rapidly rose above the 125,000 figure 
projected in the July 28 press conference. 

It is clear, in retrospect, that the skill- 
fully stage-managed, televised press confer- 
ence of July 28, 1965 marked a new phase of 
open, headlong escalation of the war—now 
that the “wraps were off.” But an adverse 
public reaction to this new development was 
averted by skillful manipulation of infor- 
mation. The formula is simple, but effective: 
First step: highly alarming rumors about 
escalation are “leaked.” Second step: the 
President officially and dramatically sets the 
anxieties to rest by announcing a much 
more moderate rate of escalation, and ac- 
companies this announcement with assur- 
ances of the government’s peaceful inten- 
tions. Third step: after the general sigh of 
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relief, the ori rumored escalation is 
gradually put into effect, after all. 

This technique of psychological backing 
and filling has two effects: (1) By the time 
the originally leaked figure of, say, $12 bil- 
lion, is officially presented by the President 
in January 1966, the citizen has the com- 
fortable feeling of famillarity with it, of 
being knowledgeable about it. Somewhere, 
sometime he has seen and heard this figure 
before, as indeed he had—in July 1965. It 
has been robbed of its shock effect. The citi- 
zen has become habituated to it. (2) The 
succession of “leaks,” denials of leaks, and 
denials of denials, thoroughly confuses the 
individual. He is left bewildered, helpless, 
apathetic. 

The habituation is further reinforced by 
what is politely called news management,” 
but what some newsmen have referred to 
more frankly as the withholding of informa- 
tion or the giving out of misinformation by 
the government. In February 1965, U.N. 
Secretary General U Thant bluntly stated 
that the American people were not getting 
the true facts about the war in Vietnam, 


figures in order to make them less stark for 
the American public.” American newsmen 
have similarly complained about misleading 
news and misinformation. In a front page 
news article headed “U.S. Command Less 
Than Candid in Reporting Vietnam Battle 
Action,” Jack Foisie, Bureau Chief in Saigon 
for the Washington Post and the Los Angeles 
Times, writes: 

“Even in a minor defeat, or a minor error 
in contrast to the bigness of the war, spokes- 
men try to minimize the setback, distort the 
fact. They do their best to sweep the dirt 
under the tent.” 14 

Professor Thomas A. Bailey writes in the 
New York Times about President Johnson’s 
“warping, sugar-coating or falsification of 
the news.” 3 

News management is not a new phenom- 
enon. It is probably as old as politics itself. 
In the United States, as Professor Bailey 
puts it, “news management dates back to 
George Washington’s Administration.” 2 
What is new, in our democracy, is the quan- 
tity, the degree of news management. What 
is new is the fact that high government of- 
ficlals openly admit it, and that the large 
majority of the American people have ac- 
cepted it as one of the facts of life. William 
Touhy, the Los Angeles Times correspondent 
in Saigon, writes: 

“Sylvester [Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs Arthur Sylvester] has said 
he favors government news management, in- 
cluding lying to the press in times of crisis. 
On a trip to Vietnam, he declared the press 
ought to be the handmaiden of the govern- 
ment, as far as reporting the war went.“ 

And Newsweek quoted the official spokes- 
man for the United States mission in Saigon 
as stating: “My directive says that our policy 
is one of minimum candor.” * 

The open advocacy by governmental lead- 
ers of policies of “minimum candor” and Iy- 
ing to the people undermines “the right to 
know.” The restrictions on his right to know 
the truth mesh neatly with the citizen’s re- 
gressive wish to remain unknowing, and 
further facilitate his regression to the pre- 
adolescent phase of seeking security in the 
omniscience and omnipotence of the author- 
ity figures. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The techniques employed by government 
to reduce opposition to the war in Vietnam 
rely heavily on psychological habituation by 
gradual involvement. Each small new step in 
the escalation is presented as a logical, un- 
avoidable result of a commitment made by & 
previous small step. The result is acquies- 
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cence by the individual, with no feeling that 


prepare 
the ground for eventual acceptance of the 
use of nuclear weapons, if such use devel- 
oped as a “logical” next step. Senator Rich- 
ard B. Russell, Chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, has advocated 
using small nuclear weapons in Vietnam, in- 
creasing the size of the nuclear bombs when 
necessary. This foreshadows a kind of nu- 
clear escalation similar to the gradual esca- 
lation described above. 

The gradual habituation, the “manage- 
ment” of news and information, and the 
manipulation of public opinion produce in 
the American people a sense of confusion. 
They undermine the average American’s con- 
fidence in his own ability to think clearly 
and cope with important issues. They foster 
in the average American a feeling of helpless- 
ness and passivity. All this bodes ill for the 
democratic process: an ill-informed and mis- 
informed people may be unable to participate 
intelligently in decision-making. It bodes ill 
for the of human survival: a ha- 
bituated people may be unable to stop the 
drift toward a third, thermonuclear, world 
war. It bodes ill for the emotional health of 
the American people. 

And all this is a matter of serious concern 
to behavioral scientists, as citizens and as 
specialists. 
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HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1968: COMMENT BY 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
PROPERTY AND CASUALTY RE- 
INSURERS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate recently passed S. 3497, the Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1968, 
which included provision for the estab- 
lishment of an urban insurance program. 
Subsequent to the passage of the bill 
by the Senate, I received a letter from 
a representative of the National Associa- 


ter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Ross, Davis. & LYONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 14, 1968. 

Re National Insurance Development Act of 

1968 (S. 3497). 
Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Banking 

and Currency, Washington, D.C. 
Dran SENATOR SPARKMAN: A group of the 


clude North American Reinsurance Com- 
pany, American Re-Insurance Company, Re- 
insurance Corporation of New York, General 
Reinsurance Corporation, Employers Rein- 
surance Corporation, Munich Reinsurance 
Company, Prudential-Skandia Reinsurance 
Group, Constellation Reinsurance Company, 
Christiana General-Switzerland General Re- 
insurance Group and the Reinsurance Divi- 
sion of Insurance Company of North America, 

Please be advised that I have been ap- 
pointed as spokesman for this group on the 
matter of S, 3497 and authorized to present 
the views of the members on this important 
piece of legislation. Since our articles of as- 
sociation were neither drafted nor filed at 
the time of your Committee’s public hearings 
on the bill, we were not able to present an 
industry viewpoint therein. Nor were we able 
to present the matter in time for appropriate 
amendments on the floor. However, the group 
studied the bill in great detail and on its 
behalf I did have several discussions with 
members of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee staff before the matter 
went to the floor for debate. 

Although the bill has been passed by the 
Senate, we would like to make a record of 
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our objection to two sections of the measure 
in its present form: (1) the proposed find- 
ing in Sec. 1102(a)(2) that “recent riots 
and other civil commotions in many Ameri- 
can cities have brought abnormally high 
losses to the property insurance industry 
for which adequate reinsurance cannot be 
obtained at reasonable cost” (emphasis 
added) and (2) the mandatory directive in 
Sec. 1235 of the proposed new Title 12 to the 
Housing Act which orders the Corporation 
to study reinsurance as a means of guaran- 
teeing an adequate market in urban areas 
for burglary and theft and contractors 
surety bonds. 

1. The “finding” in Sec. 1102(a)(2) that 
adequate reinsurance cannot be obtained 
for recent riot losses at a “reasonable cost” 
is misleading and unsupported by the record. 
As a matter of fact, those riot and civil 
commotion losses that were not reinsured 
were so treated for reasons unrelated to the 
cost and availability of reinsurance. To the 
extent that risks in such areas were rein- 
sured, the cost of reinsurance for riot and 
civil commotion losses was nominal since 
they were included in the miscellaneous 
perils and charged a composite or group rate. 
Hence to date there has been an adequate 
supply of reinsurance at more than “reason- 
able” cost. 

It is only recently that riot and civil com- 
motion losses have raised a serious problem. 
But the problem is primarily one for the 
primary insurers who have written such 
coverage in the past and more importantly, 
for those who will be asked to take such 
risks in the future under the FAIR plans 
contemplated by S. 3497. Assuming that 
such losses continue to rise in severity and 
frequency, the primary insurers will in all 
probability still be able to obtain rein- 
surance at a “reasonable cost’’—reasonable 
being defined as a rate which reflects experi- 
ence. Ultimately the cost or reinsurance re- 
flects the actual experience of primary in- 
surers, nothing more and nothing less. When 
judged by any marketplace yardstick, the 
cost will thus always remain reasonable in 
that the seller is recovering his out-of- 
pocket costs plus an acceptable profit. 

The primary insurance industry believes 
that if riot and civil commotion losses con- 
tinue to increase, the “capacity” or ability 
of the industry, whether primary or reinsur- 
ance, may be strained unduly. But it should 
be recognized that any such situation is not 
produced by the arbitrariness of the reinsur- 
ance industry; rather it will be the product 
of a need beyond the ability of the primary 
insurers to absorb or repay to reinsurers at 
a price reflecting their true experience. 

Hence, we respectfully suggest that the 
proposed findings contained in Sec. 1102(a) 
(2) relating to the unavailability of adequate 
reinsurance at a “reasonable cost” be amend- 
ed to read: 

Recent riots and other civil commotion in 
many American cities have brought about 
abnormally high losses to the property in- 
surance industry which raise the question 
as to whether adequate reinsurance will con- 
tinue to be available at previous rates, and 
the risk of such losses will make most lines 
of property insurance even more difficult to 
obtain, 

2. Our second basic concern is the present 
language of Sec. 1235 which authorizes and 
directs the Corporation to make a study of 
“reinsurance and other means to help assure 
(1) an adequate market for burglary and 
theft and other property insurance in urban 
areas; and (2) adequate availability of surety 
bonds for construction contractors in urban 
areas.“ 

Neither of these areas of concern or forms 
of coverage present any problem of reinsur- 
ance or its availability or cost. Historically 
these coverages have been handled almost 
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exclusively by primary insurors—especially in 

netto areas—and losses paid up to amounts 
well below the catastrophe coverages of the 
normal reinsurance contracts. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to surety bonds, where 
reinsurance is rarely drawn into play except 
in projects of large value. 

Hence, we suggest deletion of the phrase 
“of reinsurance and other means to help 
assure. This will allow the Corpora- 
tion to concentrate its energies wherever 
the problems and solutions are to be found, 
Of course, such a study could also include 
inquiry into the role of reinsurers but such 
an inquiry would be optional or supplemen- 
tary as opposed to the prime focus of inter- 
est as the bill now seems to require, 

We also discussed these matters with key 
members of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and the Committee staff. 
They have agreed with our position on these 
two points and will offer the amendments 
described above, either in Committee or on 
the floor. If the House should adopt these 
amendments and pass their companion meas- 
ure, H.R. 17008, we earnestly request that our 
proposals be given favorable consideration in 
Conference by the Senate conferees. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RONALD A. JACKS, 
Washington Counsel, National Associa- 
tion of Property and Casualty Rein- 
surers. 


MAJORITY RULE OUTMODED? 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, one of our 
most respected churchmen in Arizona 
has written a very perceptive article in 
one of the widely circulated religious pub- 
lications in my State. Msgr. John Doran 
questions the strange shift in concept 
from the rule of the majority to the rule 
of the minority. He quite correctly notes 
that most of our concepts of law are 
based upon the idea that the majority 
shall establish the law with the rights of 
the minorities protected by the Constitu- 
tion. 

Monsignor Doran’s clear statement of 
the principles involved in some of our 
current problems is worthy of wider at- 
tention, particularly when he calls to the 
remembrance of those in authority that, 
“a loud minority does not make up a 
majority, nor does it outweigh the will 
of the majority.” 

He suggests that those authorities who 
do not have the courage to recognize and 
act upon this principle should be re- 
placed. 

Mr. President, I quite agree. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ROLE OF THE MINORITIES 

One of the strange things happening these 
days is the shift from the American concept 
of the rule of the majority to a new rule of 
the minority. Although most of our concepts 
of law and order are based upon the idea 
that the majority of people shall establish 
the laws, with the protection of the minor- 
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ities guaranteed by the Constitution, we are 
shifting in fact into allowing loud and vocal 
minorities to get their way, no matter what 
the majority might want. 

I suppose that the clearest example of this 
is in the college and university strikes and 
sit-ins which have been taking place of late. 
Minorities, indeed very small minorities, 
have been allowed to close colleges and dic- 
tate terms to the administrators, while the 
majority of students sit around waiting to 
see what will happen. A small number of 
students sitting in the President's office can 
not only push the President of a University 
out, but push out the rest of the students 
too. 

Is noise and rowdiness to become the law 
of the land? That's a question worth ask- 
ing. Riots in Washington lead to legisla- 
tion. Marches to the capitol take the place 
of representative government. Arsonists and 
and looters are treated like blood brothers 
by the police. One small union can close off 
the press, pile up the garbage or turn off the 
telephones, no matter what the majority of 
people want. 

Are we abandoning our majority concept 
and replacing it with the rule of force? This 
is a question which we Americans must ask 
before we get the answer without even hav- 
ing the sense to ask the question. 

This is a vital matter since the majority 
is usually voiceless except at election time. 
Minorities can shout up a storm and do; but 
they should be seen for what they are, that 
is a small group making a lot of noise. As 
such they will have to be heard, since un- 
fortunately we do not have a switch for turn- 
ing off our ears: but it will have to be 
remembered by those in authority that a 
loud minority does not make up a majority, 
nor does it outweigh the will of the majority. 

This will take courage on the part of the 
authorities, a courage which seems sadly 
lacking in some of the recent public displays 
and riots. If the authorities lack this cour- 
age, they should be replaced, for the faint 
of heart do not belong as rulers in our land. 


SOLIDARITY DAY 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks an editorial 
entitled “Solidarity Day,” published in 
the Washington Evening Star of June 20, 
1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOLIDARITY Day 

From time to time the cameras focused on 
the massive, brooding figure in the back- 
ground. And one felt that he would have 
understood it—all of it. 

Poverty? Very few among the many thou- 
sands massed around the Memorial have 
known poverty as Abraham Lincoln knew it. 

Housing? The only home he knew in his 
formative years was a log cabin in the 
wilderness. 

Hunger? There were many days when 
young Abe felt its pangs. 

War? It may be doubted that any man has 
known greater anguish than that which was 
Lincoln’s constant companion from 1861 to 
1865. 

So Abraham Lincoln would have under- 
stood the demonstration—all of it. 
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He would have abided the demagogues, 


for he knew an abundance of them in his 
day. He would have understood and ap- 
plauded the statesman-like remarks from 
such men as Roy Wilkins and Senator 
Brooke, for Lincoln also bore the stamp of 
statesmanship. 

He would have listened with compassion 
as Mrs. Martin Luther King, a remarkable 
woman, cried out for an end to the war in 
Vietnam, Abraham Lincoln paced the floor 
on many a sleepless night searching in heart 
and mind for a way to end the agony of our 
Civil War. He would have been deeply moved 
as he listened to Mrs. Mary Gurley, of 
Atlanta, sing My Heavenly Father Watches 
Over Me.” 

He would even have understood the 
threatful, even belligerent tone of the speech 
by the Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, and he 
would have hoped, as all must hope, that 
reflection and wiser counsel will overrule 
the announced intent to stay indefinitely 
in Resurrection City, permit or no permit. 

Yes, this man who spoke of government of 
the people, by the people, for the people 
would have fully understood and appreciated 
the peaceful demonstration put together in 
Washington yesterday under the direction of 
Sterling Tucker. The right of the people to 
petition their government was close to the 
heart of Abraham Lincoln, who also died of 
an assassin’s bullet—although, strangely, 
there was little or no mention of the fact by 
the speakers who addressed the throng from 
the steps of his Memorial. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF REESCALA- 
TION IN VIETNAM 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 14 edition of the Spartanburg, S.C., 
Herald contains an excellent article en- 
titled, Reescalation May Be Only Re- 
course for Us.” The capable editor, Hu- 
bert Hendrix, invites our attention to the 
fact that unless there is a clear break in 
negotiations soon, there must be a re- 
escalation of the combat effort in Viet- 
nam. He acknowledges that the United 
States has done more than could be rea- 
sonably expected to set the stage for 
negotiations. Bombing in North Vietnam 
has been restricted and the United States 
has been fighting a holding action south 
of the DMZ. 

At the same time the Communists have 
launched brutal attacks against Saigon. 
The Communist radio has now threat- 
ened to shell Saigon for 100 consecutive 
nights with a barrage of 100 rockets each 
night, and each time the broadcast warns 
the residents of the city to flee Saigon. 

Mr. President, this terroristic propa- 
ganda and savage action against civil- 
ians in the largest city in South Vietnam 
is serving to undermine the confidence 
of American strength and determination. 
I concur with the editor that the time 
has come to establish a deadline on nego- 
tiations and insist that fruitful talks 
begin and concrete proposal be reached 
by that deadline. If these terms are not 
met by the Communist negotiators, I also 
concur with the capable editor of the 
Spartanburg Herald in recommending a 
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resumption of the conflict at a much 
higher level so as to bring the North Viet- 
namese to their knees. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REESCALATION May BE ONLY RECOURSE 

FOR Us 

Reasonably soon in Vietnam, the United 
States is going to have to reestablish its own 
rules of the game and quit playing it on the 
enemy’s terms. 

In short, unless there is a demonstratable 
break in negotiations, there must be a re- 
escalation of the combat effort. 

Specifically, the bombing of North Vietnam 
should be reinstituted on a stepped-up scale. 

The United States has done more than 
could be reasonably expected to set the stage 
for a negotiated settlement. 

Bombing in North Vietnam has been much 
restricted. It continues only in a strip across 
the southern part of that country, as a safe- 
guard against increased movements of enemy 
troops and supplies. 

De-escalation, however, has been unilateral. 

The communists on their part have ranted 
and raved in Paris and have launched brutal 
attacks against Saigon. 

For almost two weeks, the South Vietnam- 
ese capital has been shelled indiscriminately. 

Where are those anti-war activists who 
have yelled so loudly against U.S. bombing? 
Is the killing of children in Saigon by the 
Viet Cong less to be abhorred? 

The Communist radio now has threatened 
to shell Saigon for 100 consecutive nights 
with barrages of 100 rocket each night. The 
broadcast warned residents to flee the city. 

Such terroristic propaganda is effective in 
undermining confidence in American 
strength and determination. 

The only antidote is counteraction. The 
U.S. should demand substantial and immedi- 
ate de-escalation of the fighting by the Viet 
Cong. If that does not occur, the bombers 
should be loosed again. 


NIXON FOR PRESIDENT 
HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial en- 
titled “Nixon Is the Man for President,” 
published in the Shreveport Times, be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Shreveport (La.) Times, June 16, 
1968] 
Nrxon Is THE MAN FOR PRESIDENT 

“These past few years have been a long 
night of the American spirit. It’s time we let 
in the sun.”—Richard Nixon. 

Richard Nixon stands out among all of 
the presidential nomination candidates of 
both the Democratic and Republican parties 
as the man who should be the next President 
of the United States. 

In his speeches and position papers on vital 
American problems while sweeping eight 

t party primaries from the Atlantic 


straigh 
to the Pacific—winning by 73 to 80 per cent 
or more of the total vote cast in each in- 
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stance—he has presented strong, construc- 
tive and common sense approaches to 
omens which now plague the nation the 
most, 

His steadily increasing popularity, result- 
ing from the soundness of political philoso- 
phies he has been expressing, gave him 
unpredictable New Hampshire by close to 
80 per cent of the GOP vote cast. In stolid 
Vermont, looked on in advance as solid 
Rockefeller country, the GOP state conven- 
tion kicked over the traces and gave 9 of its 
12 nominating convention delegates to him, 
with only two for Rockefeller and one 
uncommitted. 

All the way across the nation, in Oregon 
considered the most Anglo-Saxon state in 
the nation—he polled 73 per cent of the 
Republican vote with both Rockefeller and 
Governor Reagan on the ballot. He gained 
an equally big victory in Middlewest farm- 
land Nebraska with Governor Reagan on the 
ballot. 

While neither Reagan nor Rockefeller 
campaigned personally in those states, the 
money spent for the campaign for Reagan 
in Oregon still is a topic of endless political 
conversation and Reagan money also was 
spent freely in Nebraska. Also there was 
considerable financing of the write-in can- 
didacy of Rockefeller in Oregon. 

Through increasing popularity, Mr. Nixon 
forced Governor Romney of Michigan out 
of the GOP nomination contest, although 
the latter was openly backed by Rockefeller. 
He has easily kept Governor Rockefeller at 
bay since the latter made a belated entry 
into the contest. 


HOLDS GUARANTEED INCOME IS WRONG 


The fallacy of guaranteed income as a 
creator of idleness and destruction of morale 
and morals has been attacked by him in a 
manner to gain praise from those who once 
opposed him—in fact, he seems now to have 
the best press, nationally, that he ever had 
and a steady outflow of editorial commenda- 
tion from some magazines and other publica- 
tions that once opposed him. 

In his 1960 campaign he stood staunchly 
for retention of the depletion tax allowance 
on mineral deposits, including petroleum, 
although he knew this would cost him votes 
in some states and bring him victory in none. 
As Vice President he worked behind the 
scenes for the Eisenhower tidelands oil bill 
which might have avoided present confusion 
on that issue had it been specific as to state 
shoreline boundaries. 

The amazing part of Mr. Nixon's present 
political drive is that he has climbed to his 
present peaks with endless and what some 
political experts might call even dangerously 
frank political discussion without dividing 
either his Party or contributing to division 
of his country. 

Quite to the contrary, the Republican Party 
has not been as united as it is now for years, 
despite the small core of opposition to Mr. 
Nixon that exists within it. (This type of 
opposition is natural.) He thus has demon- 
strated qualifications which the next Presi- 
dent must have if the nation is to be brought 
back to unity, to law and order, to peace 
here at home, 

There is no controverting Mr, Nixon's con- 
tention that crime is the nation’s greatest 
problem professional crime, big crime, crime 
on a scale that dwarfs the volume and cost of 
crimes of arson, bloody violence and even 
anarchy in the streets of cities across the 
nation—a form of crime Mr. Nixon also is 
pledged to stop instead of disregarding or 
even encouraging it. 

Federal estimates are, Mr. Nixon empha- 
sizes, that professional secret society” or- 
ganized crime“ the tape-worm of American 
society” he calls it —now takes 50 billion dol- 
lars a year from the American people. 

In the past seven years it has grown nine 
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times as fast as the population. In the same 
period major crimes have increased nation- 
ally by 83 per cent. 

And the President’s Crime Commission 
Report says that a poll made for it showed 
that 43 per cent of all American adults are 
afraid to be on the streets at night; 35 
per cent would not speak even in daylight to 
a stranger; 21 per cent use cars and taxis at 
night solely to avoid criminal dangers in 
mass transit. 

“These are not statistics of a Great So- 
ciety,” says Mr. Nixon, “They are statistics 
of a lawless society.” 

To change them must be the top priority 
in the next administration. Richard Nixon 
is pledged to exactly that end. 

Mr. Nixon courageously has led in em- 
phasizing that welfarism does nothing to 
cure ills and is merely a dole, a payoff for 
votes. In the weeks just preceding his as- 
sassination, Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
turned to this same theme. It is the founda- 
tion of Governor Reagan’s political base. 
Governor Rockefeller and Vice President 
Humphrey have been mildly echoing these 
Nixon contentions—but in too little and too 
late manner. 

Mr. Nixon proclaimed publicly that he 
would not seek to buy Negro votes or labor 
votes with promises. He has hit hard at all 
such federal promises—the creation of ex- 
pectations, among the poor especially, when 
obviously such expectations could not be 
fulfilled by money or any other way. He has 
pointed out repeatedly that unfulfilled ex- 
pectations lead only to frustration, emotion- 
al revolt, physical uprising—crime and 
destruction. 


HAS SUPPORT FROM ALL CITIZEN GROUPS 


Mr. Nixon’s votes have come almost even- 
ly in the primaries from all categories of the 
electorate—upper, middle and lower income 
brackets, city dwellers, farmers, big and little 
business, and the millions who have fied 
from the city to the suburbs in recent years 
and now are of such numerical volume that 
they can control any national election if 
they wish to unite to do so. Mr. Nixon has 
been especially strong in the suburbs—East, 
Middle West or West—and that is where the 
presidential campaign will be decided; where 
people who pay half of the nation’s taxes 
seem to be in ever-increasing nonpartisan 
revolution against the very things Mr. Nixon 
is opposing most vigorously: big govern- 
ment, big taxes, big crime and big welfarism. 

No President of the United States, no Con- 
gress, no political administration can lift 
this nation overnight from the depths to 
which it has sunk through being over- 
whelmed by crime in the midst of a bloody 
overseas war that has taken 23,000 American 
dead and wounded 130,000 other Americans; 
and while arson, bloodshed and anarchy 
flourish in the streets of several dozen cities 
with little attempt at prevention or punish- 


and unity to this nation, no matter how difi- 
t it may be, in those areas where the on- 
against both morals and morale stead- 
moving closer and closer to the point 
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is for these and other reasons that The 
takes the unusual step of endorsing 
„Nixon now for the presidency of the 
ted States even though he has not yet 
ominated by his party. He seems cer- 
nominated. If he is, we will sup- 
for election to the best of our 
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need help from everyone, 
he is to face the prob- 
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lems—as President—which must be solved. 
He is the man best qualified for that task. 
He has greater and wider experience than 
any other candidate. His political philoso- 
phies—although we differ with him on some 
of them now and may differ on others in 
the future—are basically sound, construc- 
tively conceived, and make more common 
sense than those of any other candidate we 
know of. 

Since he so obviously is the best man for 
the job now on the national scene, the ques- 
tion naturally arises: Why not start now to 
guarantee Mr. Nixon's election and also full 
national and nonpartisan support of him if 
elected? Our answer is, Let's Go!” 

Mr. Nixon has supported President John- 
son on issues of national patriotism, opposed 
him when he felt the President was abandon- 
ing his own previously stated principles. In 
matters of international gravity, he has 
loyally upheld the dignity and the majesty 
of his own nation, and the respect due its 
Chief Executive to a far greater extent than 
some of the outstanding leaders of the Party 
in power—the Democratic Party. 

When President John F. Kennedy found 
himself in the midst of the devastating Cuba 
invasion Bay of Pigs fiasco, the first three men 
he called on privately for help were former 
President Eisenhower, Mr. Nixon and General 
MacArthur. All three responded quickly as 
did Mr. Nixon when called again by Mr. Ken- 
nedy during the Cuban missile crisis. 

Mr. Nixon has centered his political pro- 
nouncements for more than a year on the 
contention that crime is the biggest problem 
and the most destructive condition in the 
nation now—above Vietnam, poverty, street 
violence, welfarism and the ghetto in na- 
tional importance. He was the first among 
top political leaders to point out the folly of 
pouring two billion dollars a year of federal 
taxes into city ghettos and low income areas 
in efforts to solve problems of economy or 
crime while sitting idly by as what he calls 
“the secret society” of o crime U- 
legally extracts an estimated $314 billion dol- 
lars a year from the people of those same 
areas in one single racket: The numbers 
game. 


GOVERNOR ROMNEY ON VIOLENCE 
IN AMERICA 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 
12, the able and distinguished Governor 
of Michigan, Hon. George Romney, de- 
livered an important speech in which he 
identified the fundamental causes of the 
political and social turmoil which the 
United States is undergoing and pro- 
posed some basic remedies. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Governor Romney’s 
timely and important remarks be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Gov. GEORGE ROMNEY TO THE 
LENAWEE CouNTY REPUBLICAN DINNER, 
ADRIAN, MICH.. JUNE 12, 1968 
There is a yearning for peace in America— 

peace at home and peace abroad. But we must 

not deceive ourselves or permit others to do 
so. As Emerson wrote, “There is no ex- 
cept through the triumph of principle.” As 

Lincoln said, “Principles may and must be 

infiexible.” 
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There can be no peace in Vietnam by 
negotiating a settlement that is a camou- 
flaged surrender or just by American military 
escalation. 

This is as true today as it was before the 
Paris talks began. More than ever, America 
needs a sound strategy and a positive pro- 
gram for peace in Vietnam. 

There can be no peace in our cities imposed 
from without. It must come from within— 
yes, from within the ghettos and the suburbs 
and the hearts and minds of both black and 
white. 

Attitudes in both races and the extremes 
in both must change. This depends not on 
government primarily but on personal com- 
mitment and involvement. 

There can be no peace in our economic rela- 
tionships unless we turn America back to the 
people, rewarding contribution rather than 
raw power. 

We must divide excessive concentrations 
of economic power, so that the greatest eco- 
nomic rewards will go to those who make 
the greatest contribution, not to those who 
are most highly organized. 

And there can be no peace on our campuses 
and streets until we replace permissiveness 
and debauchery with the principles that have 
been revealed by God and proven through 
history. 

There can be no peace anywhere in Amer- 
ica, there can be no lasting security and 
safety in America, there can be no New 
America—except through the triumph of 
principle. 

Now, if ever in our history, is the time for 
straight talk, clear thinking, and sound 
action. 

Now, if ever, is the time to rise above 
politics as usual and dig beneath the surface 
of political cliches, 

Now, if ever, is the time to face hard facts 
and speak eternal truths about America. 

For the convulsions that have wracked our 
country in recent years and months are rising 
in a stunning crescendo of surprise, shock, 
tragedy and violence, 

And no thinking man today can say the 
climax has been reached. 

The tragic death a week ago tonight of 
Senator Robert Kennedy from an asssassin’s 
bullet is the most recent in a series of sud- 
den, violent turns in the political and moral 
life of our nation. 

Americans have stood transfixed in horror 
as leader after leader has been struck down, 
as city after city has been ravaged, as campus 
Se, ne ee ae EE D ER 


And we ask why—why, in America, with all 
our affluence, sophistication, power and 
skill—why, with all our great traditions and 
noble aspiration—why, in America, do these 
things happen? 

I believe there is an answer—a hard, un- 
palatable answer—an answer, I have found, 
that many Americans are loath to recognize. 
For the truth can hurt—and universal popu- 
en lant aa 

These acts of civil violence and moral de- 
pravity do not occur in a vacuum, They are 
symptoms. 

They are the consequence of a drift away 
from principle—spiritual principle, moral 
principle, political principle, and economic 
principle. 

‘They are the price—the terrible price—that 
we are paying for turning our backs on the 
eternal truths and the inspired principles 
that were the foundation of this nation. 

America has a spiritual foundation. Its 
first premise is the supreme authority of the 
Creator as the father of all men, who are 
brothers and sisters and thus equal in His 

Our spiritual foundation exalts the sanctity 
of human life and individual personality. 
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It demands that each individual be free to 
develop his potential to the full, subject only 
to the rights of others to develop their poten- 
tial. It requires personal responsibility, per- 
sonal effort, self-reliance, self-discipline, and 
obedience to law. It necessitates voluntary 
cooperation, divided public and private 
power, and limited government of laws, not 
men. 

These are not dogmatic principles harsh- 
ly and rigidly imposed. These are liberating 
principles that spring from the true nature 
of man as a spiritual being—principles that 
unlock the best the human mind and spirit 
can become. 

On the foundation of these principles, 
America has flourished. We rose to religious, 
moral, political, economic and material great- 
ness—we offered opportunity to every man 
without a ceiling—because our foundations 
were secure. 

Our principles worked because most citi- 
zens undertook to live them. They were re- 
flected in powerful religious convictions, 
strong families, personal development, hard 
work, respect for authority, community serv- 
ice, competition, and cooperation in serving 
others. 

Our principles put chains upon our indi- 
vidual impulses and our appetites—not 
chains imposed by a totalitarian state or 
authoritarian society, but chains of inter- 
nal discipline and self-restraint—chains that 
are capable of withstanding any stress only 
when forged by what Gladstone said was the 
greatest concept of all, “Personal accountabil- 
ity to Almighty God.” 

Everything in life has its price. Nothing is 
free. And the price we paid for freedom was 
self-discipline. 

But today the system has been turned up- 
side down, Too many of us have been mes- 
merized by the material by-products of our 
success to the point that we have forgotten 
the principles that made them possible. 

Ours is an age which demands instant 
gratification of every impulse, every appetite, 
every whim. Too many Americans are un- 
willing to work and wait for what they want. 
“Something for nothing,” “everything at 
once,” and “anything goes“ are the watch- 
words of the “fun culture” and the “now 
people“. Permissiveness, self-indulgence, and 
personal irresponsibility are the order of the 
day in a society sated with materialism 
and addicted to sensation. Among young peo- 
ple and adults as well there is a growing at- 
titude of “Me—this—now!” 

The natural consequence of this collapse 
of self-discipline and internal restraint is 
a growing idealization of violence, glorifica- 
tion of brutality defiance of authority, and 
spread of criminal behavior. 

If there is no right or wrong, if objective 
standards of value do not exist, if individuals 
are not accountable to God and men for their 
own actions, if living for kicks is all there is to 
life, if material and sensual gratification are 
all that matters, if America is just another 
man-made society, if God is dead—if enough 
people are encouraged to believe false doc- 
trines such as these, the foundations of 
stability and progress cannot stand, and 
America will take the last euphoric plunge 
into existentialism, nihilism, anarchy, and 
ultimate destruction. 

We are reaping the whirlwind of several 
generations of permissive child-rearing prac- 
tices, life-adjustment “progressive” educa- 
tion, declining religious conviction, loosen- 
ing family ties, preoccupation with material- 
ism, living on credit, judicial leniency, and 
an environment saturated with selfishness 
and sex. 

None of our social institutions is exempt 
from blame or free from consequences. 

Families—school—churches—businesses— 
unions—the press, radio and television— 
universities and intellectuals—government, 
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courts and politicians—all have contributed 
to the corruption of our basic American 
philosophy. 

Mistakenly, we have tried to cure our ills 
not by returning to the spiritually premised 
principles which made our progress possible, 
but by ever-larger doses of government, 
money, materialism, and mere knowledge. 

We have showered our children with ma- 
terial gifts in the name of love“, while deny- 
ing them the limits that they really want 
and need to develop character and respect 
for order and authority. 

We have turned our schools into instant 
gratification factories, stripped education of 
its vital spiritual and moral content, nur- 
tured skepticism, unbelief and cynicism, im- 
parted knowledge without understanding of 
how it should be used, relaxed standards of 
discipline and excellence, and adjusted ed- 
ucation to the lowest common denominator 
of morality, behavior, and intelligence. 

With welfare handouts, we have encour- 
aged lethargy, dependency, irresponsibility, 
promiscuity, illegitimacy, and family break- 
down. We have tried to hand the disad- 
vantaged the material benefits of our sys- 
tem, without requiring them to contribute 
and enabling them to share in the system 
itself. 

We have loosened external restraints on 
anti-social behavior to match the loosening 
of internal restraints. We have permitted the 
law to be violated with impunity, down- 
graded and harassed the police, coddled 
young criminals, extended greater sympathy 
and protection to the law-breaker than to 
his victim, and exalted the rights of the 
criminal at the expense of the rights of law- 
abiding citizens. 

President Johnson said that 200 million 
Americans did not murder Robert Kennedy. 
He was right. Neither did 200 million Amer- 
icans kill Martin Luther King, or loot and 
burn Watts, Newark and Detroit, or disrupt 
Berkeley and Columbia. 

But 200 million Americans did tolerate 
the creation of an environment produced 
by the spread of permissiveness and self-in- 
dulgence—the decline of religious convic- 
tion, moral standards and personal responsi- 
bility—and the preoccupation with mere 
knowledge, materialism, sex and violence. 

Two hundred million Americans, by their 
indifference or ineffectiveness, permitted the 
growth of an irresponsible, undisciplined 
moral, social, political and economic cli- 
mate which fosters selfishness, envy, lawless- 
ness, riot, and destruction. 

Yes, I am preaching. I am preaching what 
I preached before the murders of John Ken- 
nedy, Martin Luther King and Robert Ken- 
nedy—before the wave of adult and juvenile 
crime struck—before the riots—before the 
violence on our campuses. 

I am preaching nothing new. It is as old 
as the Ten Commandments and as American 
as the Declaration of Independence and Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I have said it a thousand times before, 
I say it here tonight, and as long as it is 
necessary and I have life I will say it again 
and again and again: 

The greatest deficiencies in America in the 
period ahead are not going to be any lack 
of government. We're going to have plenty 
of government. It is top-heavy and too cen- 
tralized and unless we change our course it 
will become a tyrannical police state. 

The greatest threats to the future of our 
country are the decline in religious convic- 
tion, decline in moral character, decline in 
the quality of family life, decline in respon- 
sible citizenship based on an understanding 
of the principles of personal resonsibility on 
which this nation was built, and decline in 
patriotism. 

These threaten us most—because these are 
the root causes of our sickness as a society. 
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We cannot treat the symptoms successfully 
without treating the causes fundamentally. 

How many more universities will be ran- 
sacked, how many more cities will be burned, 
how many more children will be made father- 
less, how many more leaders will be cut down, 
before we come to our senses as individuals 
and as a nation and return to the sources 
of our greatness? 

We must learn that obedience is the first 
principle of personal growth, that duties are 
the price of rights, that work is the price 
of progress, that preparation is the price 
of opportunity, that contribution is the 
price of reward—that discipline is the price 
of freedom. 

We must have national leadership that 
understands our nation’s fundamental prin- 
ciples, personifies the American virtues, and 
stimulates and fosters a return to sanity, 
self-discipline, and self-reliance in America. 

We must stop just throwing money at a 
problem and expecting it to go away. Pov- 
erty does not cause crime, On the contrary, 
crime is highest in the most affluent coun- 
tries and the most affluent times. We are 
more prosperous than ever in history and 
we have more crime than ever in history. 

Our fundamental principles, properly ap- 
plied, can lick both poverty and crime. We 
need leadership that has the courage and 
the sense to apply them fully and unflinch- 
ingly—leadership that recognizes the limits 
of government action and the power of the 
people themselves. 

And we need citizens who will support such 
leadership—not only with their votes, but 
in their daily lives—responsible Americans 
who will make it respectable again to speak 
out and act in the name of virtue, religion, 
morality and obedience to authority. 

It is not too late—not yet—not while 
responsible Americans are ready to sweat, 
sacrifice and serve to save their country. In- 
deed the problems that threaten our de- 
struction are to a considerable extent the 
product of our success. 

But long trends are shaped by little steps. 
Our nation’s drift toward trouble and tragedy 
has been underway for many, many years. 

A boat that is drifting downstream, above 
a waterfall, may have many opportunities, 
at almost any moment, to turn against the 
current and churn its way to safety. But 
finally the moment comes—one last, decisive 
moment—when it can wait no longer when 
further delay would sweep it over the brink 
to disaster. 

It is to such a moment that America is 
rapidly approaching. 

We can see the brink of the precipice. We 
still have a chance. We must take it—take 
it now—or it could be too late. 

Let us launch here in Michigan—this 
year, this month, this day—not just a politi- 
cal crusade, but a moral and spiritual cru- 
sade—a rebirth of the American revolution 
that will give America back to responsible 
Americans—to restore value and meaning, 
responsibility and duty, work and contribu- 
tion, discipline and excellence to the life of 
our nation and the lives of all its people. 

Morris Adler, the beloved Detroit rabbi, 
was struck down by an assassin’s bullet as 
he conducted worship in his synagogue. His 
words should be an inspiration to us all: 

“The American dream,” he said, “is pene- 
trated by a moral passion and religious con- 
science. The historic documents—the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the addresses of 
Washington, the Gettysburg Address or any 
of the immortal utterances of great Ameri- 
cans—are all motivated by more than a po- 
litical philosophy or an economic program. 
They are rooted in the soil of a moral out- 
look. .. . They are alive with the quality of 
a pure religious attitude toward life and 
man. 

“Only as we sensitize ourselves to ethical 
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and religious values will we attain the wis- 
dom with which we can heal and enrich 


mankind. 

“We must rediscover the true America. A 
new frontier of global service beckons. May 
the historian of the future writing of our 
day not be compelled to record that ours 
was a lofty opportunity but a mean aspira- 
tion; a great challenge but a feeble 
response.” 

Let us address ourselves once again to the 
historic American task at home and in the 
world: to bring peace, to build an ever New 
America, through the triumph of principle. 
For as surely as I stand here, the Old 
America will be destroyed unless we redis- 
cover the true America and thus build a 
New America. 


IRRESPONSIBILITY AT RESURREC- 
TION CITY 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an editorial entitled “To the 
Poor; Shape Up or Ship Out,” printed in 
the Washington Daily News of June 21, 
1968, regarding conditions at Resurrec- 
tion City. 

The editorial also refers to a “Guest 
Editorial” which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

To THE Poor; SHAPE Ur or SHIP OUT 


The honeymoon is over, 

The glowing name “Resurrection City” 
has become a mockery. 

The carefully nourished and generally per- 
vasive mood of sympathy, friendship and 
understanding that characterized Solidarity 
Day has been sundered by the irrespon- 
sible words and actions of some of the Poor 
People and, more importantly, by the even 
more outrageous irresponsibility of some of 
their leaders. 

All of this took but a few hours. 

Reasonable citizens of whatever race, or 
creed, will blame: 

The Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, successor 
to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as leader of 
‘the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, for his grossly intemperate remarks 
at the Solidarity Day ceremonies Wednes- 
day, and for his wantonly cynical exhorta- 
tion to his followers to “escalate”—to pro- 
voke arrests. In this he was successful 
yesterday. 

Disorder at the Agriculture Department, 
plus objects hurled at police, provoked the 
use of tear gas and 86 arrests. 

The Rev. A. D. King, minor league brother 
of the martyred SCLS leader, who success- 
fully acted the role of a mewling infant at 
Wednesday night’s “eat-in” at the Statler 
Hilton. First he made a Federal case of a 
house rule requiring males to wear neckties 
in the dining room. Certainly this is a mat- 
ter for haberdashers and fashion authorities 
to adjudicate. Neckties, or the lack thereof, 
have nothing to do with race or creed. 

Then, the Rev. King and his numerous 
companions, having been served anyway, 
walked away without paying the check. 
There is nothing in the Constitution that 
grants anyone the right to welsh on a din- 
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ner tab. The Rev. A. D. King contributes no 
adornment to the civil rights movement, 
nor to the memory of his late brother. 

We have said the name of Resurrection 
City has become a mockery. We quote Alvin 
Jackson, who, until his eonnections with it 
were severed yesterday, says he was the tent 
city’s chief security marshal. 

“If the leaders don't do something soon,” 
he said bitterly, “this is going to be known 
as blood city.” He was referring to the fact 
that there have been an estimated 100 cases 
of assault and similar crimes of violence in 
the “city” since it was set up In mid-May. At 
least 20 visitors have been robbed, beaten or 
knifed by residents outside the fence sur- 
rounding the community on the Mall. 

Where, then, is the responsible leadership 
that any such enterprise as the Poor People’s 
Campaign must have? Certainly the Rev. 
Abernathy is either unwilling or unable to 
provide it. 

There remain some eminently decent 
leaders: 

Sterling Tucker, a thoughtful and reason- 
able man who belatedly was put in eharge of 
co-ordinating Solidarity Day events, and did 
it with ealm efficiency. 

The Rev. Jesse Jackson, an immensely elo- 
quent and effective proponent of civil rights— 
and of discipline within the ranks of the 


poor. 

“Shape up or ship out,” he warned while 
he was, almost-single-handedly, bringing 
some order out of chaos at Resurrection City 


y. 

All of us must hope fervently that the voice 
of the Rev. Jackson, not those of the Revs. 
Abernathy and King, will ultimately prevail 
in the “city.” 

Otherwise, the vast travail of the Poor 
People will add up to a minus, rather than 
a plus, in the long, weary campaign for “equal 
opportunity under God.” 

Meanwhile we urge the residents of Res- 
urrection City, and all citizens hereabouts, 
to read our Guest Editorial on Page 24, The 
author: A. Lincoln. 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


(From a speech by Abraham Lincoln in 
Springfield, III., January 27, 1837—re- 
printed on the cover of the May-June, 1968 
issue of the Riggs Bank News) 


Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity swear by 
the blood of the Revolution never to violate 
in the least particular the laws of the 
country, and never to tolerate their viola- 
tion by others. As the patriots of seventy-six 
did to the support of the Constitution and 
laws let every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor—let every 
man remember that to violate the law is to 
trample on the blood of his father, and to tear 
the charter of his own children's liberty. 
Let reverence for the laws be breathed by 
every American mother to the lipsing babe 
that prattles on her lap; let it be taught 
in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; 
let it be preached from the pulpit, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls, and enforced in 
courts of justice, and in short, let it be- 
come the political religion of the nation. 


REALTOR WEEK 


HON. JOSEPH D. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the week 
of May 19-25 was designated “Realtor 
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Week.” During that time, the Board of 
Realtors of Montgomery County, Md., 
took the opportunity of honoring one of 
its most prominent members. Sam Eig is 
a well-known figure in the real estate 
world, and a highly regarded citizen in 
his county and in the State of Maryland. 
It is a great pleasure, then, for me to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record the statement of Mr. C. 
Windsor Miller, on behalf of the Mont- 
gomery County Board of Realtors, at 
the time of his presentation of Mr. Eig. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


REMARKS oF C. WINDSOR MILLER HONORING 
Sam Erd oN BEHALF OF THE MONTGOMERY 
County Boarp oF REALTORS 


Good evening ladies and gentlemen, happy 
Realtor Week. We may be a little premature, 
but this meeting is being dedicated to Real- 
tor Week which starts this Sunday, May 19, 
and ends May 25. 

As part of the Realtor Week program I 
have been given the privilege on behalf of 
the MCBR of presenting a small token to a 
mighty large realtor. Not large in a physical 
sense but in terms of his status in the com- 
munity he must be considered a giant. Iam 
sure that no one would take issue with the 
statement that this gentleman is the most 
prominent realtor member that the MCBR 
has ever had. 

The name of Sam Eig has become legend 
in Montgomery County. Anyone who has 
lived here over six months has at least heard 
of Sam Eig. 

He is well known to officials of all levels of 
Government: Governors, senators, repre- 
sentatives, councilmen, you name them, all 
have paid him homage for one reason or 
another. 

Presidents of some of the world’s largest 
corporations are among his acquaintances 
and business associates. The entire business 
community of our country has, in some man- 
ner, felt the influence of this man. 

All of the religious faiths have benefited 
by his generosity and have expressed their 
great appreciation in various ways—many of 
the clerical hierachy call him Sam“. 

National magazines have written feature 
articles about him. His name has for many 
years consistently appeared in the various 
local news media. (Current Realtor maga- 
zine) 

Why is this man so well know to so many 
people. Because his life is dedicated to ac- 
tion, accomplishment, achievement. He 
makes things happen. 

Time will not permit any reference to the 
thousands of activities in which he has 
played a major part but they are legion. 
Every day he lives is a meaningful day. 

I must mention, however, that this board 
is constantly the beneficiary of Sam Eig's co- 
operation and consideration. He never hesi- 
tates to place at our disposal the complete 
facilities of this establishment giving us 
priority over all others and at a cost con- 
siderably less than it would be to others. 

What can we do then to show our recog- 
nition of this high decree of prominence one 
of our own members has gained. How do we 
reveal our great feelings of respect for the 
tremendous contributions he has made to 
the phenomenal growth of our country. You 
need only to walk through the lobby of this 
chub and see the walls literally covered with 
certificates, plaques, testimonials, citations, 
and awards of all descriptions. There is no 
room left in his office for any more trophies 
or gifts. How can we adequately express our 
appreciation for the spirit of total coopera- 
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tion he has always extended to the MCBR. 
The answer is we can't. 

But, Sam, I have here a money clip which 
I am sure you don't need anymore than I. 
You don’t need it because you already have 
a truck full and I don’t need it because I 
have nothing to put in it. But you will 
notice that it is in the shape of a dollar sign 
with the realtor's emblem attached to it and 
there is a very obvious symbolism involved 
here reflecting the fact that the real estate 
industry and being a realtor has played a 
very significant role in your climb to the top 
of the ladder of success. To accompany this 
gift is the 4,654th certificate of appreciation 
that has been presented to you. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I had said that this 
was to be a small token and it is, but with it 
goes a full measure of deep heartfelt sin- 
cerity from us to Montgomery County's most 
prominent realtor—Sam Eig. 


US. GOLD RESERVES AT LOWEST 
LEVEL SINCE MID-1930’S 


HON. JOHN G. TOWER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, recently 
the Federal Reserve System reported that 
the U.S. gold reserves dropped to the 
lowest level since the mid-1930's. I ask 
unanimous consent that the accounting 
reported by the Associated Press and 
carried by the St. Paul Pioneer Press be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. GoLD Stock Dries 100 MILLION; AT 32- 
Year Low 

New York.—The Federal Reserve Bank 
Thursday reported a $100-million drop in 
the nation’s gold stock, the first change since 
the mid-March agreement among six west- 
ern nations setting up a two-tier gold price 
system. 

The Federal Reserve said the gold was 
transferred to a special fund which handles 
the nation’s gold sales to foreign central 
banks. 

In Washington, the Treasury Department 
reported sales to foreign governments totaled 
$156 million during April, leaving $63 mil- 
lion in the special fund at the end of that 
month. 

The loss was far below that in March, 
when almost $1.2 billion was sold, most of 
it to speculators. Such sales were discon- 
tinued in mid-March. 

Transfer of the additional amount to the 
special fund indicated that the gold drain 
continued into May. 

The Federal Reserve does not identify na- 
tions that purchased gold. 

The gold stock now stands at $10.384 bil- 
lion, lowest since May 20, 1936, when it was 
$10.375 billion. 

The United States gold stock has dropped 
$1.6 billion this year in the wake of inter- 
national monetary uncertainties, stemming 
primarily from Britain’s devaluation of the 
pound last November, 

Following devaluation, the United States 
and its European gold allies abolished the 
London gold pool through which the price 
of gold had been maintained at $35 per 
ounce, 

It was through this pool that hoarders and 
speculators has siphoned gold from the 
stockpiles of the gold allies. 
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After the gold pool ended, the seven na- 
tions to maintain a $35-an-ounce 
price in international settlements. A second 
market was set up in which the price of 
gold was allowed to fluctuate according to 
demand. 

An informed source said the $100 million 
drop in the gold stock did not indicate 
any deterioration in the two-tier system. 

It indicated, the source said, that the cen- 
tral banks were not buying gold on the free 
market but were buying from the United 
States. 


TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


HON. EDMUND S. MUSKIE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it has 
been recognized that the goals of our 
foreign policy should include plans for 
expanding our trade with the world. At 
this time of international economic crisis 
it is especially urgent that the United 
States reexamine its trade policy and 
study the steps the Congress must take 
to assure continued expansion of Ameri- 
can trade. 

Dr. Merrill A. Watson and Dr. Howard 
S. Piquet, economists, have given me a 
copy of their recent study entitled, 
“Trends in International Trade of the 
United States,” which was prepared for 
the National Footwear Manufacturers 
Association, Inc. In this study the au- 
thors examine our Nation’s position in 
world trade and analyze the capacity and 
composition of American trade. The 
study also examines our trade with the 
European Economic Community, the 
impact of the Kennedy round tariff re- 
ductions as a stimulant to our imports, 
and the effect of foreign trade and in- 
vestment abroad on our balance of pay- 
ments. 

I call this comprehensive study to the 
attention of Senators and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TRENDS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE OF THE 

UNITED STATES 
(By Dr. Howard S. Piquet and Dr. Merrill A. 
Watson) 
PREFACE 

There are few today who would disagree 
with the statement that the long-run aims of 
U.S. foreign policy should include, among 
other things, plans for encouraging and de- 
veloping trade with the world. The position 
of the United States as a leader in the West- 
ern World, with an enormous stake in invest- 
ment and production abroad, calls for such a 
posture. There are signs, however, that 
changes in our competitive position as com- 
pared with that of other principal trading 
countries may require more realism and 
tough-mindedness in the pursuit of this idea 
in the future. 

Since 1934, when the Reciprocal Trade Act 
reversed a trade policy that had persisted 
almost from the beginning of the Republic, 
we have led the world in encouraging trade 
liberalization. We have not worried too much 


about reciprocity in our trade negotiations 
but have attempted to influence others by 
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example. In fact, our trade policy has been 
so interwoven with political goals that Sen- 
ator Russell Long, chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, has said, “since World 
War II the commercial policy of the United 
States has been so merged with our foreign 
aid objectives that the two have become vir- 
tually indistinguishable.” * 

Most tariffs in the United States have been 
reduced to a point where in five years at the 
end of the Kennedy Round reductions they 
will be relatively unimportant, With declin- 
ing tariffs, increasing competition from in- 
dustries in lower wage countries abroad, and 
agricultural policies aimed at protecting 
home markets and achieving self-sufficiency 
almost everywhere, concern is arising about 
our ability to compete both here and abroad 
with the products of other countries. These 
developments, along with the current bal- 
ance-of-payments problem, are causing some 
anxiety as to the direction of our future 
trade policy. 

With the completion of the Kennedy 
Round negotiations, there would probably 
have been a review of trade policy in any 
event, Up until recently, at least, the current 
balance-of-payments “constraint” has not 
resulted from an imbalance in trade but 
primarily from military expenditures, foreign 
aid, and investment abroad. With the trade 
surplus shrinking, however, there has been 
growing uneasiness over our trade position. 
As a result of all these developments, there 
have been Congressional and Administration 
trade-policy hearings, and a most important 
hearing on trade policy is promised for the 
near future. 

This pamphlet does not attempt to an- 
swer basic questions concerning trade policy. 
It is primarily a series of statistical tables 
designed to reflect broad trends in mer- 
chandise trade, whether produced locally or 
from U.S. affiliates or subsidiaries abroad. 
Any worthwhile conclusions on the direction 
of future trade policy would require exten- 
sive investigation of many factors which 
affect the flow of international commerce. 
Among these would be the levels of eco- 
nomic development in the chief trading 
countries; the political, social and economic 
policies of their governments; detailed wage 
and price information including data on em- 
ployee fringe benefits and productivity; trade 
barriers of all types; and finally, some con- 
sideration of the elasticity of demand for the 
major products entering into trade. The 
statistics do suggest that the time is fast 
approaching for such a thorough-going in- 
vestigation to provide more information on 
whether or not we are losing our competitive 
“edge.” 

An estimate of the effect of the Kennedy 
Round reductions in tariffs, and a discussion 
of the methods of measuring our foreign 
trade, have been included because they are 
part of the current dialogue. For the same 
reason, a final section on the balance of pay- 
ments has been included. 

The statistics are from official sources, as 
indicated, and (with the exception of Tables 
12, 21 and 22) have been supplied by Dr. 
Piquet, consulting economist, who also pre- 
pared the text on the Kennedy Round and 
the Balance of Payments. He is not responsi- 
ble for the remainder of the text or for any 
other interpretations or conclusions, ex- 
pressed or implied. The tables may be brought 
up to date by the user of this pamphlet as 
later data becomes available. It is hoped that 
this compilation will be useful in broadening 
the understanding of the position of the 
United States in world trade. 

MERRILL A. WATSON. 


THE UNITED STATES IN WORLD TRADE 


There has been a great expansion in the 
trade of the free world in the last two dec- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ades. World trade, excluding the iron-curtain 
countries, was something over $106 billion in 
1959 and, as Tables 1 and 2 show, was ap- 
proximately $200 billion in 1967.1 Since World 
War II particularly, the United States has 
taken the leadership in encouraging a policy 
of trade liberalization and cooperation 
among Western nations to solve interna- 
tional economic problems and raise stand- 
ards of living.* Marshall Plan aid, which made 
possible a rapid rebuilding of industry in 
Western European countries and Japan, as 
well as the swift growth of U.S. investments 
abroad, were responsible to no small way for 
the growth of world trade. The role of the 
United States in the post-war development 
of world markets is reported to be well 
recognized abroad.’ 

The United States is the world's largest 
exporting and importing country. With only 
6 per cent of the world’s population and 
about 7 per cent of its land area, as Tables 


TABLE 1.—WORLD EXPORTS, 1960-67 


[Values in billions] 
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1 and 2 indicate, it accounts for 16.6 per cent 
of the world’s exports and 14.4 per cent of 
the world's imports. 

The gain for world trade from 1960 to 1967 
was considerably greater than the gain for 
the United States for the same period. The 
most significant gain in exports was shown 
by Japan, followed by Canada and indus- 
trial Europe. The Japanese percentage in- 
crease over the period was over twice that 
for the world as a whole and almost three 
times that of the United States. The gain of 
86.2 per cent for industrial Europe was sub- 
stantially greater than that for the United 
States and twice that for the United King- 
dom which was the smallest on record—even 
less, in fact, than for the less-developed 
countries. The increase for Canada for the 
period was slightly greater than that for 
industrial Europe. Exports from the less- 
developed countries increased only 45 per 
cent from 1960 to 1967, compared with an 
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increase of approximately 75 per cent in the 
exports of the industrial countries. 

Another significant figure in Table 1 is the 
proportion of world exports accounted for by 
the United States. The U.S. share declined 
from 18.2 per cent in 1960 to 16.6 per cent in 
1967, while industrial Europe’s share rose 
from 33.2 per cent to 36.9 per cent during 
the same period. While the United Kingdom's 
share declined from 9.3 per cent in 1960 to 
7.6 per cent in 1967, the Japanese share ex- 
panded from 3.6 per cent to 5.5 per cent for 
the same period. The share of world exports 
of the industrialized countries as a whole in- 
creased from 69.5 per cent in 1960 to 72.6 
per cent in 1967, while the share accounted 
for by the less-developed countries declined 
from 23.7 per cent to 20.5 per cent. 

Tables 1 and 2 indicate that the modern 
industrial complexes of Europe and Japan 
are finding it possible to capture an increas- 
ing share of world trade. 


TABLE 2.—WORLD IMPORTS,! 1960-67 


[Values in billions] 


Percent Percent 
1960 1962 1964 1966 1967 chan 1960 1962 1964 1966 1967 change 
1960-67 1 7 
R $113.4 5124.7 $152.6 $181.4 $190.0 +67.5 World total. $119.4 8132.4 $160.8 $192.5 $201.6 +68. 8 
78,8 87.5 107.9 130. 8 137.8 +74.9 Industria. countries 79.5 90.1 110.6 134.0 141.5 -+78.0 
20.6 21.7 26.7 30.4 31.6 +53.4 16:4 17.8 20.3 27.7 29.1 +77.4 
37.7 43.3 53.8 65.9 70.2 +86. 2 39. 4 47.3 58.9 69.9 72.0 +82.7 
10.6 11.4 12.8 14. 14.4 35.8 13.0 13,0 15.9 16.7 17. +36.9 
5.8 6.2 8.1 10.0 11.0 -+89.7 6.2 6.4 7.6 10.2 11.0 -+77.4 
4.1 4.9 6.7 9.8 10.4 153.7 Japan 4.5 5.6 7.9 9. 11.7 +160, 0 
26.9 28.6 34.0 38.4 39.0 -+45.0  Less-developed 29.6 31.1 35.2 40.2 41.3 -+39.5 
7.7 8.6 10.7 12.2 13.2 i eee 10.3 11.2 15. 0 18. 3 18, 8 +82. 5 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
1960 1962 1964 1966 1967 1960 1962 1964 1966 1967 
c 100, 0 100, 0 100, 0 100. 0 an Wot SN. 100. 0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 
Industrial countries. 69.5 70, 2 70.7 72.1 72,6 Industrial countries 66.6 68.0 68.8 69.6 70.2 
United States 18.2 17.4 17.5 16.8 16.6 United States 13,7 13.4 12.6 14.4 14.4 
Industrial Europe 33.2 34.7 35.3 36. 3 36.9 Industrial Europe. 33.0 35.7 36. 6 36.3 35.7 
United Kingdom 9.3 9.1 8. 4 8.1 7.6 n Kingdom. . 9.8 . 
anada.. 5,1 5.0 5.3 5.5 5.8 . 
Japan 3.6 3.9 4.4 5.4 5.5 
Less-developed countries. 23.7 22.9 22.3 21.2 20.5 
PN ON a deers Seti arepnncnat enews 6.8 6.9 7.0 6.7 6.9 


. o. b. (tree: on-board), 
2Excluding the United Kingdom. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, April 1968. 


Note: Columns may not add up to totals due to rounding. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND THE GROSS NATIONAL 
PRODUCT 

Discussion of the foreign trade of the 
United States often takes the form of rather 
broad generalization coupled with some hy- 
perbole. Secretary of State Rusk has said: 
“For thirty-three years it has been the policy 
of the United States to lower, on the basis 
of reciprocity, barriers to international trade. 
This policy has served our nation well. It 
has contributed, I believe, especially since 
the Second World War, to the remarkable 
rise in our national prosperity and in the 
standard of living of our people.” ¢ 

Actually, the foreign trade of the United 
States is small, relative to our gross national 
product. The percentage of U.S. exports to 
total GNP has ranged from 3.2 per cent in 
1934 to 3.9 per cent in 1967. During this 
period it reached a high of 6.8 per cent in 
1947 as American industry aided in rebuild- 
ing the economies of war-torn countries. 
Since 1960, it has shown considerable sta- 
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1C.i.t. (cost-insurance-freight). 
2 Excluding the United Kingdom. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics, April 1968. 


Note: Columns may not add up to totals due to rounding. 


bility, ranging between 3.7 per cent and 4.1 
per cent. 

Trade is much more important to some of 
our trading partners. Some approximate re- 
lationships of trade to GNP are as follows: 
United Kingdom, 14 per cent; West Ger- 
many, 16 per cent; Italy, 13 per cent; France, 
11 per cent; and Japan, 10 per cent. 

In the light of these data, it is not sur- 
prising that Oscar Gass, noted economist, 
has said: “Yet such is the ascendancy of 
British economics over the American mind, 
that much of what Americans write about 
international trade reads as if it were counsel 
addressed to a British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.” * 

Moreover, Table 3, which shows growth of 
GNP and trade from 1934 through 1967, 
indicates that while GNP increased from $65 
billion to 1934 to $785 billion in 1967 (or an 
increase of $720 billion), gross exports grew 
by some $28 billion, In the last ten years ex- 
ports have expanded on the average by $1.14 
billion a year compared with an average ex- 
pansion of $34.4 billion in GNP. While export 


growth may have been extremely significant 
to certain segments of industry and agricul- 
ture, it cannot be said to have had a marked 
effect on the standard of living in the United 
States, 

There is a slight upward trend in the re- 
lationship of imports to GNP, particularly 
from 1961 through 1967. At 3.4 per cent of 
GNP, imports were the highest in 1967 of 
any of the years on record. 

While exports provide the largest foreign 

earnings, it is clear they do not 
occupy as important a place in the U.S. econ- 
omy as they do, for example, in the United 
Kingdom, This would not be recognized from 
much of the current discussion on the sub- 
ject, It has been estimated that an increase 
of 1 per cent in the annual growth rate of 
the United States would add possibly $50 
billion to the gross national product. It would 
seem that some of the extensive discussion 
on exports, which have increased on the 
average by something over 81 billion a year, 
could well be devoted to the necessity for 
proper fiscal and monetary policy to encour- 
age the growth of the domestic economy. 
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TABLE 3.—GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, UNITED STATES, 1934-67 
[Values in billions} 
Exports and imports as a asa 
percentage of GNP percentage of GNP 
Year GNP Exports! Imports: Year GNP Exports! Imports 
Exports Imports Exports Imports 
(percent) (percent) 

$65.0 $2.1 $1.7 3.2 2.6 $419.2 $17.3 $12.8 4.1 3.1 

91.1 3.2 2.3 3.5 25 441.1 19.5 13,3 44 3.0 

210,7 11.7 5.1 5.6 2.4 447.3 16.4 13.3 3.7 3.0 

234, 3 16.0 6.0 6.8 26 483.7 16.4 15.6 3.4 3.2 

259, 4 13.2 7.6 5.1 2.9 503.7 19.6 15.0 3.9 3.0 

258.1 12.1 6.6 4.7 2.6 520. 1 20.2 14.7 3.9 2.8 

284.6 10.0 8.9 3.5 3.1 560, 3 21.0 16.4 37 2.9 

329. 0 14.0 11.0 4.3 3.3 590. 5 22.4 17.1 3.8 2.9 

347.0 13.2 10. 8 3.8 3.1 632. 4 25.2 18.7 4.1 3.0 

365. 4 12.3 10.9 3.4 3.0 683.9 26.7 21.4 3.9 3.1 

363.1 12.9 10.3 3.6 2.8 743.3 29.4 25.5 40 3.4 

397.5 14.3 11.5 3.6 2.9 785. 0 30.9 26. 8 3.9 3.4 


t Domestic and foreign merchandise, excluding military. 
>General imports. 

Table 4 and Chart I (not printed in the 
Recorp), showing percentage increases, re- 
veal that comparisons of rates of growth can 
be deceiving. It is possible to reach different 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, “overseas business reports, 1967“, and official national 
income statistics as reported in Economic tndicators.”* 


that are chosen for observation. Thus, be- 
tween 1946 and 1967, imports increased more 
rapidly than exports (425 per cent compared 
with 164 per cent). During the same interval 


creased 273 per cent, or at a rate between that 
of imports and exports. 

Since 1958, both exports and imports have 
increased more rapidly than the gross na- 
tional product (88 per cent, 102 per cent, and 


conclusions, depending upon the periods the country's gross national product in- 76 per cent, respectively). 
TABLE 4.—RELATIVE INCREASES, GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, U.S.; INDEX NUMBERS, 1946-66 AND 1958-67 - 
1946100. 0 1958 100. 0 
Year GNP GNP GNP 
Exports Imports Exports imports 
100.0 209. 3 165. 8 P EE A N SI F -7A 
111.2 212.3 139.3 254.9 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
123.1 229.6 139. 3 300.0 108. 1 100. 0 117.7 
122.5 239.1 166.7 288. 2 112.6 119.6 113.1 
135.1 246, 8 170.9 284. 3 116.3 122.7 111.5 
156.1 265.9 176.1 317.6 125. 3 126, 4 124.6 
164.7 280.3 188.9 333.3 132.0 135.6 130. 8 
173.4 300.1 216.2 364.7 1414 155.2 143.1 
172. 3 324.6 223.9 421.6 152.9 160.7 165.4 
188.7 352.8 249.6 500. 0 166. 2 179.1 196.2 
189.0 372.6 264.1 525.5 175.5 188.4 201.5 
1 Derived from table 3. On a 1939 basis the index numbers for 1966 are 815.9, 912.5, and 1,108.7 for gross national product, exports, and imports, respectively. 
Trends in dutiable versus nondutiable 
im 
An examination of Table 5 will show that 
the tage of total imports entering free 
of duty has fallen from 61 per cent in 1934 
to 38 per cent in 1967. The dollar volume of TABLE 5.—U.S. IMPORTS, DUTIABLE AND DUTY FREE, AND DUTIES COLLECTED, 1934-67 
duty-free imports increased about ten times. = 
The percentage of dutiable imports has in- e 
creased from 39 per cent in 1934 to 62 per 
cent in 1967. The dollar volume of dutiable Imports 1 Percentage distribution Calculated duties 
imports during this period increased approxi- — 85 . = 
mately twenty-five times, Total Dutiable Dutyfree Dutiable Free Total aga of total age of 
In dollar volume, dutiable imports ex- dutable 
ceeded duty-free imports for the first time imports 
in 1956 and have increased over two and a 
half times since that year. $1, 636 $645 $991 39 61 $301 18.4 46.7 
In 1934 our duty-free imports were about 2,276 879 1, 397 39 61 328 14.4 37.3 
one and a half times our dutiable imports. 88 2252 22 2 8 pli 22 1 5 
Over the years the situation has been re- 7.083 2.818 4.175 41 59 405 57 Ho 
versed, and in 1967 dutiable imports were 6,591 2, 708 3, 883 41 59 365 5.5 13.5 
about one and a half times our duty-free 8,743 3,976 4,767 45 55 522 6.0 13.1 
10, 817 4, 824 5,993 45 55 591 5.5 12.3 
imports. 10,748 4491 6, 257 42 58 570 53 12.7 
Duties as a percentage of total imports 10.778 4.889 5, 920 45 55 584 5,4 12.0 
have declined from 18.4 per cent in 1934 to 10, 240 4.572 5, 668 45 55 529 5.2 11.6 
7.5 per cent in 1967. When the percentage of 11,337 5,300 6, 037 4 53 633 5.6 11.9 
duties is applied to dutiable imports alone, E E 88 55 2 —— a A 
the decline has been from 46.7 per cent in 12, 740 7,398 5, 342 58 42 821 6.4 11.1 
1934 to 12.2 per cent in 1967. 14,994 9,170 5, 824 61 39 1, 052 7.0 11.5 
So many variables are involved—the 15, 014 8725 $i — E KES 52 21 
growing industrial maturity of countries, 16, 242 10, 026 8.216 62 38 1. 220 7.5 12.2 
changing demand, elasticity of demand for 17, 001 10,743 6, 258 63 37 1,240 7.3 11.5 
products, fiscal policies and price levels, as oe TPH 78 8 — 18 is 3 a 
700 25367 16,023 9,344 8 23 1 7.6 12.0 
that it is impossible to reach meaningful 26, 732 16, 529 10, 203 62 38 2,016 7.5 12.2 
conclusions as to the influence of duty cuts 
on imports of dutiable products over this 
extended period.“ z 1}mports for consumption. 


Footnote at end of article. 


Source: Historical Statistics 
Figures for 1967 direct from the Department. 
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MEASUREMENT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


With growing interest in the U.S. trade 
position as a result of the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and an increasing number of 
appeals from industry and agriculture for 
relief from foreign competition, more atten- 
tion has been given the measurement and 
reporting of trade figures. The discussion has 
revolved around the measurement of imports 
on an f.0.b. vs. c.i.f. basis and the publica- 
tion of data on gross exports without supple- 
mentary figures on the part that is govern- 
ment financed.’ 

First, considering the f.o.b. (free on board) 
vs. c.i.f. (cost, insurance and freight) argu- 
ment, if all trading nations followed the 
same practice in measuring imports, as they 
do essentially in measuring exports, there 
would be no debate. Practically all countries 
in the world value exports f.0.b. or its ap- 
proximation. In most cases, this is f.0.b. point 
of exportation. In the United States it is 
f.a.s. (free alongside ship); in Canada, the 
point where exports were consigned for ship- 
ment or some interior point where they were 
consigned for shipment. 

The argument over whether imports 
should be measured on an f. o.b. or cif. 
arises because practice in trading countries 
is not uniform. With the exception of the 
United States, Canada, the Union of South 
Africa, and a few small countries—all of 
which use f.0.b—imports are measured on 
a c.i.f. basis. In developing statistics on world 
trade the International Monetary Fund con- 
verts the import data of f.0.b. countries to 
a cit, basis. 

One of the reasons—but not the only one— 
why nations do this is that when duties are 
added to import values on a c.i.f. basis and 
when certain levies or border taxes are added 
to that it produces more revenue. 

Economists generally agree that for logic 
and consistency both imports and exports of 
a country should be valued either f. o. b. or 
cif. J. R. Meade, British economist, points 
out: “But if it is decided to maintain an 
international consistency between all the 
constituent elements in all countries’ bal- 
ances of payments (in the sense that the 
total of all importing countries’ visible im- 
ports should equal the total of all exporting 
countries’ visible exports and the total of 
world invisible imports should equal the total 
of world invisible exports). ... Either all 
imports and all exports should be valued 
c.i.f. or all imports and all exports should 
be valued f. o. b.“ He concludes, however: 
“Since in practice exports are recorded f.0.b. 
by all countries and imports are also recorded 
1. O. b. by a large number of countries, it will 
accord more closely with reality if, in order 
to achieve international consistency in the 
argument, we treat all visible exports and 
imports as f. o. b.“ “ 

In these comments Meade does not seem 
to be aware of the fact that, as J. P. Young 
in “The. International Economy” indicates, 
most countries consider c.i.f. to be the proper 
basis for valuing imports.’ Young in this text 
does not comment on the propriety of either 
method. 

Ely and Petruzelli point out that it de- 
pends on how the statistics are to be used. 
If the purpose is to compare the statistics of 
trading countries, then it would be better 
to use f. o. b. for both exports and imports. 
This would permit the cost, insurance and 
freight to be taken care of separately in the 
balance-of-payments account. 

On the other hand, they indicate that a 
cif. valuation would be more useful in com- 
paring imports with domestic trade and that 
it might be useful to have the data avall- 
able on both bases. 

Those who agree with the economists and 
with our current policy of recording im- 
ports f.o.b. argue that to treat imports on 
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a cit. basis and exports f. o. b. (f.a.s.) is to 
mix trade and services. The value of im- 
ports themselves at port of entry is one 
thing. The costs of transportation, insurance 
and labor to get them to the port is another 
and quite different thing. To add goods and 
services together is like adding together ap- 
ples and oranges. 

However, those who take issue with the 
official U.S. policy of measuring imports and 
argue for c.i.f. imports have the support of 
the great majority of trading countries. This 
group, more interested in trade measurement 
than in international finance, believes that 
for trade purposes these countries measure 
the value of imports accurately by comput- 
ing the costs of making the goods available 
in the importing country and providing more 
accurate comparisons with domestic mer- 
chandise. 

From a theoretical standpoint, if ships 
were to meet in the middle of the ocean and 
exchange goods, assuming equal shipping 
costs, then accurate trade comparisons with 
various countries would be possible, Each 
trade figure would contain an equal c.i.f. 
addition. In practice, when County “A” ex- 
ports f.0.b. and the United States imports 
f.0.b., there is no problem of comparison. 
The value of goods leaving their shores should 
should approximate the value of goods reach- 
ing the United States. When the United 
States exports f.o.b. and Country “A” im- 
ports c.i.f., there is a problem of compara- 
bility. For example, in 1964 the United States 
reported exports, f.0.b., of $1.9 billion to 
Japan; Japan recorded as U.S. imports, c.i.f., 
of $2.3 billion. For the same year the United 
States reported exports, f.0.b., $1.4 billion 
to Britain; Britain recorded these as U.S. im- 
ports, c.i.f., of $1.7 billion. These calcula- 
tions assume that errors from the shipment 
at sea are washed out for each country.“ 

Because most countries use cif. for im- 
ports, the International Monetary Fund ad- 
justs import data for the United States, Can- 
ada, and a few others to this basis. It is 
hardly likely that in spite of the economists’ 
views these countries will change their basis 
of tabulating imports. They will continue to 
compare exports f. o. b. with imports on a 
c.i.f. basis. Perhaps they are not particular- 
ly concerned with consistency here and be- 
lieve the gains from added duties are more 
important. At the same time, it is not likely 
the United States will go to a c.i.f. basis in 
measuring imports. 

It was pointed out earlier in this section 
that the c.i.f. measurement of imports 
would be useful in comparing imports with 
domestic trade. Table 6 also calculates the 
amount of duties collected on the official 
t. o. h. basis and adds these to hypothetical im- 
ports on a c.i.f. basis. On this basis, which is 
similar to that used by most countries, total 
imports in 1967 would have been valued at 
$31 billion as compared with the official $26.8 
billion. Actually, for a proper comparison 
with wholesale value of domestic output, 
brokerage and miscellaneous charges should 
be included which could mean an additional 
$1 billion to $2 billion; over the $31 billion 
total. In other words, the value of imports 
for comparison with wholesale domestic pro- 
duction should include not only cost, freight 
and insurance but duties, brokerage and mis- 
cellaneous charges, as well as all costs to land 
imports ready for domestic sale. 

The comparison of U.S. imports on a c.i.f. 
basis with f. o. b. exports to show a smaller 
trade surplus than officially reported has 
been made, in practically all cases, by those 
who believe trade liberalization policies have 
gone too far. It is worth noting that the 
Committee for a National Trade Policy, a lib- 
eral trade group, has expressed no objection 
to calculation of imports on a c.if. basis if 
it does not impose a burden on those engaged 
in international trade.* Presumably they 
would object if it were used to calculate the 
official trade surplus. 
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However, as a result of interest in this sub- 
ject, on February 9, 1966, Senator Russell 
Long, chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, requested the chairman of the Unit- 
ed States Tariff Commission to carry out a 
Senate resolution calling for an investigation 
of the methods of valuing imports used by 
the United States and by the principal trad- 
ing partners of the United States. The Bu- 
reau of the Census, in cooperation with the 
United States Tariff Commission and the Bu- 
reau of Customs, examined a representative 
sample of U.S. import shipments and found 
that the value of U.S. general imports on a 
c.i.f. basis was about 8.3 per cent higher than 
the f. o. b. value reported in the U.S. import 
statistics. * 

If we were to follow the practice of the 
nations recording imports on a c.i.f. basis, 
Table 6 will illustrate the extent to which 
the official import figures increase by the use 
of this adjustment factor. It will be noted 
that on a cif. basis the value of imports 
is increased by $2.226 billion in 1967. 


TABLE 6.—U.S. GENERAL IMPORTS, 1960-67 


[in millions{ 
Total Total 
Total imports imports 
imports (. o. b.) (f.0.b.) 
Year (. o. b.) plus Percent plus 
as cif. duty c-i-f- 
reported value value 
68.3 ge 
percent) uties 
16, 266 7.2 17, 437 
15, 937 7,2 17, 084 
17,753 7.5 19, 084 
18, 563 7.3 19,918 
20, 234 7.2 1,691 
23, 139 7.7 24,921 
27, 662 7.6 , 764 
29, 042 7.5 31,220 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, “Highlights of U.S. 
Export and Import Trage“ at 990) for September 1967, 
p. IV, and December 1967, p. IV. 


As interest in our foreign trade has grown, 
the question of proper measurement of ex- 
ports has arisen along with the discussion 
of import valuation. In his memorandum 
calling for a review of trade policy, Senator 
Everett Dirksen also pointed out the effects 
of including government-financed merchan- 
dise in the official trade figures on exports. 
The exports on government account take the 
form primarily of U.S. merchandise under 
A.LD. loans and grants and agricultural ex- 
ports under Public Law 480. Senator Russell 
Long has also commented on this point. Re- 
cently a bulletin of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany called attention to the difference 
between the official trade surplus, which 
includes government-financed exports, and 
the trade surplus on purely commercial 
transactions.“ 

Table 7 shows the excess of commercial 
exports over imports, on the official f. o. b. 
basis, from 1960 to 1967. It will be noted that 
while the excess of total exports over total 
imports declined from $7.0 billion in 1964 
to $4.1 billion in 1967, the commercial “sur- 
plus” declined from $4.2 billion in 1964 to 
$893 million in 1967. It also reveals that in 
1967 for the first time exports of nonagri- 
cultural products on government account 
were substantially larger than government- 
financed agricultural exports. 

The export-import figures used in Table 7 
are balance-of-payments figures and the 
trade balance compares with that in Table 30 
on balance of payments. In some cases the 
trade balance is calculated from the mer- 
chandise adjusted data as shown in the 
June 1968 Survey of Current Business, and 
government-financed shipments are de- 
ducted. The “commercial” surplus would be 
slightly different and as follows: 1960—2.9 
billion; 1961—3.2 billion; 1962—2.1 billion; 
1963—2.4 billion; 1964—3.9 billion; 1965—2.0 
billion; 1966—.7 billion; 1967—255 million. 
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TABLE 7.—U.S. MERCHANDISE EXPORTS (COMMERCIAL AND ON GOVERNMENT ACCOUNT) AND U.S. MERCHANDISE 
IMPORTS, 1960-67 


Un millions] 
Exports on Government account? Excess 
Total Total Excess ex- —— "Com- “Com 
Calendar year exports! imports? ports over Agri. mercial” mercial" 
imports cultural Other exports‘ exports over 
ports 
$19, 634 $15, 019 $4,615 $1, 898 $1,472 $426 $17,736 $2,717 
0, 190 4,716 5, 474 2.209 1,600 609 17.981 3.265 
20.973 16, 392 4, 581 2,333 1, 553 780 18,640 2, 248 
427 17,140 5, 287 2,721 1,608 1,113 19, 706 , 566 
25, 690 8, 684 006 2, 801 1,758 1, 043 , 889 4, 205 
25,700 21, 366 5, 334 2,758 1, 536 1,222 23, 942 2,576 
29, 380 25, 542 3, 838 3, 012 1, 564 1,448 26, 368 826 
30, 942 26, 816 4,126 3, 233 1,537 1,696 27,709 893 


Domestic and foreign merchandise, excluding military grant aid. 


2 General imports. 


3 U.S. Government expenditures on U.S. 8 under ALD loans and grants and under Public Law 480. 


4 Total exports less exports on Government accoun 
$ Preliminary. 


Source: ‘Overseas Business Reports,“ Department of Commerce, 1967; Foreign Agricultural Trade of the United States,“ 
July 1965 (p. 8) and direct from the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


TABLE 8,—VALUE OF EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND MERCHANDISE TRADE BALANCE! 
Un millions of dollars] 


U.S. exports U.S. imports 
Domestic and foreign 
Year Domestic Foreign For con- Gross 
Military Excluding merchan- merchan- General sumption merchan- 
Total grant-aid mil ita dise dise dise 
grant-a balance! 

31, 534 592 30, 942 31,147 387 26, 816 26, 732 4,126 
30, 320 940 29, 379 , 884 436 5, 542 25, 3, 837 
27,478 779 26, 700 27, 135 343 21, 366 21, 283 5, 334 
26, 508 818 , 690 6, 156 352 , 684 8, 600 7,006 
23, 347 920 22, 427 23, 062 285 17, 140 17, 002 5, 287 
21.700 727 20, 973 21.431 269 16, 392 6, 253 4,581 
, 999 810 20, 189 , 754 245 14,716 4, 660 5,473 
20, 584 949 19, 635 20, 383 201 15, 019 15,015 4,616 
17,645 1,227 16, 418 17,461 184 15, 629 15, 416 789 
17.916 „543 16,373 17.751 165 13, 262 13,218 3,111 
0, 862 1,355 , 507 , 682 180 13, 261 3, 229 6, 246 
19, 095 1, 757 17, 338 8, 945 150 2.777 12,677 4, 561 
15, 547 1,256 14,291 15,419 128 11,495 11, 448 2,796 
15, 110 2, 255 12, 854 4, 981 129 9.295 10. 320 2, 559 
15,774 3.511 12, 262 15, 652 122 10,914 10, 820 1,348 
15, 201 1,997 13, 203 , 049 152 10, 753 0, 782 2, 450 
15, 032 1,065 13, 968 14, 879 153 10, 998 10, 848 2,970 
10, 275 2 282 9, 993 10, 142 133 8, 874 8.765 1.119 


1 Balance represents exports, f.a.s., less imports which are valued 
values include both — financed shipments and those un 


nerally at the market price in the foreign country. Export 
ler Government financed programs such as AID and Public 


Law 480. 
2 Includes data from April when shipments under the program began. 
$ figures in this table are slightly larger than those reflected in the trade balance figures in the balance-of-pay ments 
Note: The export figu 25 000: 1951, 36.400 000 000: ; 1963, $5,100,000, 000: 1964, $6 700,000,000: 


table which were: 1960, $4,800,000 
1965, $4,800,000,000; 1966, $3,700,000,000; and 1967, $3, 
of storage abroad (e.g. 


000 
, US. grain sold from storage in Canada); exports of electrical energy; exports of nonmoneta: 
and net sales of gold by U.S. private residents to the U.S. monetary gold stock; 


1962, $4,400,000,000; 
„000. The above include exports of domestically owned goods ou 
t gold and silver; 
rsonal remittances in kind (gift parcels sen 


through the mail); and transfers, financed under nonmilitary aid programs, of goods to recipient countries from Defense Department 
broad 


stocks located a 


rce: “Overseas Business Reports,“ U.S. Department of Commerce, 1967 and 1968, and“ Highlights of U.S. Export and Import 


Sou 
Trade, Jan. 6, 1968. 


It is interesting to speculate on what fig- 
ures the U.S. negotiators in the Kennedy 
Round used in meeting with their European 
counterparts. Was the U.S. trade balance on 
an f. o. b. import-export basis compared with 
a French balance derived from comparing 
exports f.o.b. and imports o.. f.? Were U.S. 
imports f. o. b. compared with French imports 
c.if.? Were the border taxes added to these 


c.i.f. figures? The regular publication of the 
gross trade balance or “surplus” in the U.S. 
could lead to important misconceptions both 
here and abroad as to our actual competitive 
position in trade. This in turn could influ- 
ence our bargaining posture with trading 
countries. It is to be assumed these factors 
were taken into consideration by the negotia- 
tors. It has also been pointed out that there 
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are other factors to consider than govern- 
ment-financed exports. There are some com- 
mercial agricultural exports that are pro- 
duced only because they are subsidized by 
the government and, under these terms, are 
sold at lower prices in international trade,” 
Now that Commerce is making available 
the c.i.f. adjustment factor so that those in- 
terested may calculate imports on this basis, 
it would seem desirable to include with the 
reported trade figures supplementary data 
on government-financed exports as fre- 
quently as these could be made available. 


U.S. EXPORTS, IMPORTS, AND THE COMPOSITION 
OF TRADE 


U.S. exports have exceeded U.S. imports 
consistently since 1894. Table 8 will show the 
gross value of exports, imports, and the mer- 
chandise balance since 1950 as officially re- 
ported. It reveals that both imports and ex- 
ports of domestic merchandise, unadjusted 
for price changes, have trebled over the last 
eighteen years. While it shows the extent to 
which military grant-aid has entered into 
exports, it does not refiect the fact that since 
1950, if sales are included with aid, over 6 
per cent of all U.S. exports have consisted of 
military material. 

From 1950 to 1964 there was an 
upward trend in the gross merchandise trade 
balance. The excess of merchandise exports 
over merchandise imports increased from 
$1.1 billion in 1950 to $7 billion in 1964 but 
receded to $4.1 billion in 1967. 

During the first four months of 1968, with 
exports amounting to $10.9 billion and im- 
ports $10.5 billion, the trade-balance sur- 
plus on a seasonally-adjusted basis fell to 
$431 million, During the same period of 1967, 
the excess of exports over imports on a sea- 
sonally-adjusted basis amounted to $1.5 bil- 
lion. 

The sharp decline in the favorable balance 
of commercial trade suggests that basic 
changes are underway in the foreign trade 
of the United States which may have im- 
portant implications for future trade 
policy. 

Table 9 reveals the change in composition 
of U.S. exports since World War II. All cate- 
gories except manufactured foodstuffs have 
shown substantial growth. The maximum 
gain was in exports of semi-manufactures, 
followed by finished manufactures. 

The percentage distribution of these broad 
categories of exports reveals only modest 
changes since the 1946-1950 period and even 
since 1960. Since 1960 the export share of 
crude materials and manufactured food- 
stuffs has declined slightly. Combining semi- 
manufactures and finished manufactures 
show a modest increase for the 1960-1967 
period. 

More significant changes are revealed in 
Table 10 on broad categories of imports. 
Gains in imports of crude materials and 
foodstuffs in 1967 over the 1946-1950 period 
were small compared with the increase in 
imports of manufactured items. The per- 
centage increase in imports of finished 
manufactures stands out sharply in compari- 
son to semi-manufactures. 


Footnotes at end of article. 


TABLE 9.—U.S. DOMESTIC EXPORTS, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES 1946-50 TO 1967 


[Values in millions] 


Percentage 
Economic class 1946-50 1953 1956 1960 1963 1965 1966 1967 change 

1946-50 to 1967 
d M NEPE a TE T woken 1,630 1, 626 $2, 515 $2, 585 $2, 577 $2, 887 $3,145 $3, 294 4-102,1 
8 foodstuffs — 2 973 : 962 1,333 1,645 2,273 2, 587 „198 2,600 +167, 2 
Manufactured foodstuffs 1,198 759 1, 264 1,117 1,496 1, 590 1, 587 1,594 +33.1 
Semimanufactutes 1.295 1.423 2,780 3, 3, 4, 063 „259 4.415 ＋ 240.9 
Finished manufactures. 575 10, 881 11, 054 11, 473 13, 373 16, 008 17,710 19, 244 +192. 9 
22... a i 11,672 15,651 18,946 20, 383 23, 062 27,135 29, 899 31,147 +166. 6 
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TABLE 9.—U.S. DOMESTIC EXPORTS, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES 1946-50 TO 1967—Continued 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


Economic class 1946-50 1953 1956 1960 1963 1965 1966 1967 
„cc 14.0 10.4 13.3 12.7 11.2 10.6 10.5 10.6 
Crude foodstuffs. 8.3 6.1 7.0 8.1 9.9 9.5 10,7 8.3 

10. 3 4.8 6.7 5.5 6.5 5,9 5.3 5.1 

11.1 9.1 14.7 17.5 14.5 15.0 14.2 14.2 

56. 3 69. 5 58. 4 56. 3 58.0 59.0 59.2 61.8 

P ascl pups anon csravewen avn semkanonan 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Statistical Abstract and Overseas Business Reports; 1967 figures by telephone from the Department. 
TABLE 10.—U.S. IMPORTS BY ECONOMIC CLASSES, 1946-50 TO 1967 
Values in millions 
88 
chan 
Economic class 1946-50 1953 1956 1960 1963 1965 1966 1967 105 
Crude materials $1, 992 $2,613 $3, 246 $3, 012 $3, 141 $3, 653 $3, 845 $3, 676 +84.5 
Crude loodstuffs__ 1,237 2,185 2, 036 1,720 1,725 2) 008 2,115 1, 981 +60, 1 
Manufactured food. 706 1, 108 1, 167 1, 1,998 1,877 2,307 2,518 +256. 7 
Semimanutactures.__ 471 2,678 3, 005 3, 455 3, 756 4.957 5, 603 5,544 276.9 
Finished manufactures 1,178 2,194 3.221 5, 262 6, 382 8,871 11, 680 13, 096 +1, 011,7 
y eae 6, 584 10,778 12,675 15, 015 17, 002 21, 366 25, 550 26, 815 +307. 3 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
Economic class 1946-50 1953 1956 1960 1963 1965 1966 1967 

f erna E a A Ae ee 30.3 24.2 25,6 20.1 18. 5 17.1 15,0 13.7 
Crude foodstuffs. ....... 18.8 20.3 16.1 11.5 10.1 9.4 8.3 7.4 
Manufactured foodstuffs.. 10.7 10.3 9.2 10,4 11.8 8.8 9.0 9.4 
Semimanutsctutes 22.3 24.8 23.7 23.0 22.1 23.2 21.9 20.7 
Finished manufactures. 17.9 20. 4 25.4 35.0 37.5 41.5 45.7 48. 8 
!!. —. ͤ— Cr a MOE RAITT 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 


Source: U.S. Department o: Commerce, Statistica, Abstract and Overseas Business Reports. Figures for 1967 by telephone from the Department. 


Some significant trends are shown in the 
percentage distribution of the various cate- 
gories of imports. The share of imports of 
crude materials and foodstuffs declined from 
49.1 per cent of the total imports in the post- 
war period to 21.1 per cent in 1967. From 
1960 this share declined from 31.6 per cent 
to 21.1 per cent in 1967. Imports of semi- 
manufactures and finished manufactures to- 
gether, which totaled 40.2 per cent of imports 
in the 1946-1950 period, rose to 69.5 per cent 
in 1967. Imports of finished manufactures 
alone rose from 17.9 per cent of total for the 
1946-1950 period to 48.8 per cent for 1967. 

If it is assumed that the “other” on Table 
7 is, for the most part, manufactured goods, 


it is possible to arrive at an approximation 
of the total commercial sales of manufac- 
tured goods. This is shown in Table 11 which 
points up that our commercial exports of 
finished manufacturers and semi-manufac- 
tures have increased 50.3 per cent since 1960, 
while our imports in the same category have 
increased 113.8 per cent. It is also apparent 
that our export surplus of commercial manu- 
factures and semi-manufactures, which 
gained slightly in 1967 over 1966, has been 
declining since 1960. If the trend of increas- 
ing imports recorded for the first quarter of 
1968 continues, the trade surplus for the 
year 1968 may show a sharp drop from 1967 
and possibly vanish, 


TABLE 11.—EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COMMERCIAL MANUFACTURES 
Dollar amounts in millions} 


Exports of 
semimanu- 
Total factures 
Year domestic and 
exports finished 
manu- 
factures 
$20, 383 $15, 036 
23, 16, 716 
27,135 20, 071 
„ 884 99 
31,147 23, 659, 


Percent 
Commercial commercial Imports of 
„Other“ or semimanu- semimanu- semimanu- 
manu- factured factured factures Excess 
factured and and and exports 
exports on finished finished finished over 
Government manu- manu- manu- imports 
accounts! — factured factured factures 
exports exports of 
total 
exports 
$426 $14, 610 71.7 $8,717 $5, 893 
1,113 15, 67.7 10, 138 5, 465 
1, 222 18, 849 69.5 13, 828 5, 021 
1, 448 20, 521 68.7 „283 3.238 
1. 696 21,963 70.5 18, 640 3, 323 


1 Assumes other“ from table 7 is all manufactured and semimanufactured products. 


These trends in trade and manufactured 
goods are not surprising. Spurred by Amer- 
ican aid, the rapid industrial recovery in 
Japan and Western Europe after World War 


II has encouraged an intensive drive for for- 
eign markets in most of these countries, 
With new facilities, access to American tech- 
nological improvements, and lower labor 


costs, there is little reason to expect a change 
in the current export programs of these 
countries, 

Trade in agricultural products in prac- 
tically every major trading nation is sub- 
jected to the political, social, and economic 
objectives of the country in question. This 
includes the United States. To one degree 
or another, governments, through price sup- 
ports, crop controls, import restrictions, and 
export subsidies frame farm policies directed 
at self-sufficiency goals and an improvement 
in farm income which usually lags income 
in the industrial sector. Practically all major 
commodities in Europe are covered by one 
or another of these types of controls. 

Table 12 reveals a little more clearly than 
Tables 9 and 10 trends in agricultural trade. 
Exports of agricultural products in relation 
to total exports have declined from a peak of 
26 per cent in the 1961-1963 average to 20.8 
percent for 1967. Imports of agricultural 
products have fallen from a total of 24 per 
cent for the 1961-1963 average to 16.6 per 
cent for 1967. 

To obtain an approximation of commercial 
sales, adjustments are made for the total 
shipments under P.L. 480 and AI. D. 

No adjustment has been attempted for 
that part of commercial agricultural exports 
which were produced as a result of govern- 
ment subsidy. One source has estimated this 
for fiscal 1965-1966 at $1.2 billion.’ If these 
sales averaged $1 billion in 1967 and were to 
be eliminated, commercial sales of agricul- 
tural products in 1967 would have been 
under $4 billion. With sales of agricultural 
products subsidized in practically every trad- 
ing country, this hypothetical calculation 
may have little value, 


Footnotes at end of article, 
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TABLE 12 
U.S. EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 
Agricultural 
Year Total Agricultural exports as 
exports exports Mags 


U.S. IMPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Source: 1961-66 data trom “The Future of U.S. Coreen Tie 
Policy of the Joint Economic Committee, Vol. I. p. 61; 1967 
of Commerce, December 1967. 


Policy,“ hearings before the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
“Highlights of U.S. Export and Import Trade,” U.S. Department 


U.S. COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS AND GOVERNMENT SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Millions of dollars] 
Average, Average, 
1955-69 1960-64 1965 1966 1967 
Export trade, Public Law 480 -nsan $1, 063 $1, 461 $1, 510 $1, 517 ® 
rr a eee 298 81 26 47 Q) 
ff . E $1, 362 $1, 542 31, 536 $1, 564 $1, 537 
% A A 2:2: RR 2,575 3, 822 4.583 5, 321 4,914 
O T SE EEES N A 3,937 5, 364 6, 229 6, 885 6, 451 
Exports und ial programs as canbe total agricultural 
— ports. ee e = : 35 29 25 23 23.8 


1 Not Available. 


Source: Lawrence Witt and Vernon Sorenson, Problems of Agricultural Products in World Trade,“ Issues and Objectives 
of U.S. Foreign Trade Policy, A compendium of statements submitted to the Subcommittee on Foreign — rag 


of the Joint Economic Commi 
Import Trade“ U.S. Department of Commerce (December, 


ittee (September, 1967), Arms 5, p. 154; 1967 data from Highlights of U.S 
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The percentage of agricultural exports un- 
der governmental aid programs has been 
falling consistently over the past years but 
seems to have stabilized somewhere between 
20 per cent and 25 per cent. 

While no definite conclusion can be drawn 
from these data on agricultural exports, they 
suggest that statements that our exports of 
agricultural products may reach $8 billion by 
1970 and perhaps $10 billion by 1980 may be 
overoptimistic.* 

Many factors have influenced and will con- 
tinue to influence the growth and develop- 
ment of trade between the dynamic mixed 
economics of the United States and its trad- 
ing partners. These data suggest, however, 
that important changes are taking place in 
the competitive relationship of the United 
States and that these should be given inten- 
sive study.” 


U.S. EXPORTS BY CATEGORIES AND GNP, 
1960-67 


Almost 75 per cent of the total increase in 
U.S. exports between 1960 and 1967 was ac- 
counted for by machinery, transportation 
equipment, miscellaneous manufactures, and 
chemicals. 

Almost 66 per cent of all U.S. exports in 
1967 consisted of products, the exports of 
which increased more rapidly than did the 
country's gross national product (82 per cent 
compared with 56 per cent), In addition to 
the product groups just named, the exports 
that increased most in terms of dollar vol- 
ume were: grains and grain preparations, 
oilseeds and oil nuts, animal feeds, miscel- 
laneous metals, wood, tobacco, and coal. 

Among the $10 billion of exports in 1967 
that increase less rapidly than the country’s 
gross national product over the same period 
were: grains, miscellaneous manufactures of 
metal, tobacco, coal, wood pulp, textiles and 
clothing, fruits and nuts, petroleum prod- 
ucts, animal and vegetable oils, and meat. 
Among the exports that actually declined 
over the same period were: raw cotton, iron 
and steel mill products, synthetic rubber, 
dairy products, and textile fibers. 


TABLE 13.—U.S. DOMESTIC EXPORTS THAT HAVE INCREASED MORE RAPIDLY THAN THE COUNTRY'S GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1960 AND 1967 


{Values in millions} 


Exports in— rcent- Exports in— reent- 
Product group Change age Product group Chan; age 
1960 1867 ange 1960 1560 © ame 
Machinery... : „283 8, FTT TTT $142 $337 95 137.3 
Trans; Ration equipment... 4,325 +-1,808 +71.8 Mineral fuels (other than coal and petroleum)... 20 83 1 tke 
Miscellaneous manufactures 1. 2,947 41, 382 +88.3 | Hides and skins 76 128 +52 168.4 
Chemicals. 2,803 41,027 -+57.8 | Beverages 6 13 +7 1186.7 
Oilseeds and oil nuts 82 444  +123.4 
Animal feeds 332 +245 4281.8 Total (11). __ 11,293 209,551 79, 258 +82.0 
Crude materials 2. 478 +218 783.8 GNP (dollars in billions). ET E Da Aa -+55.8 


1 Other than chemicals, machinery, transportation equipment, metals and manufactures, and 


textiles (including clothing). 


2 Other than items shown separately in this table and in table 14. 


Rept. 68-5, February 1968. 


Source: Based on official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. See Overseas Business 


TABLE 14.—U.S. DOMESTIC EXPORTS THAT HAVE INCREASED BY LESS THAN THE COUNTRY’S GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, OR THAT HAVE DECREASED, 1960 AND 1967 


[Values in millions} 
Exports in— Percentage Exports in— Percentage 
Product group Change change Product group Change N 
1960 1967 1960 1967 
Grains and preparations... .................--.. $1,761 $2,686 78925 -+52.5 | Iron and steel scra gz $242 $251 $9 +3.7 
— 3 and their manufactures !_____ 973 1,195 +222 -+22.8 | Nonferrous ores and scrap________ 193 193 $ 0 0 
8 and manufactures a 477 636 -+159 -+33.3 | Textile fibers — 5 than cotton) 8 131 127 —4 1 
354 482 +128 +36, 2 Synthete ucts and eggs 8 123 117 —6 —4.9 
154 234 +80 +51.9 thetic rubber > 201 170 —31 —15.4 
618 695 +77 +12.5 n and steel mill products 635 539 —96 —15.1 
265 338 +73 S cc eS 980 464 —516 —52.7 
468 539 +71 e e e ee 972 1, 287 +315 +32.4 
iis ist 128 tang Total (19) 9,090 10,596 +1,506 +166 
Meats and meat pre tions. . c — — S 5 2 
Monis ar e 133 14 J F158 


1 Other than iron and steel mill products. 


U.S. IMPORTS BY CATEGORIES AND GNP, 
1960—1967 

Of the increase in U.S. imports of some 

$11.8 bilion between 1960 and 1967, approxi- 

mately 73 per cent was accounted for by 

machinery, transportation equipment, mis- 

cellaneous manufactures, metals and metal 


ce: Based on officiai statistics of the U.S. Department ot Commerce. See Overseas Business 


Rope 68-5, February 1968. 
manufactures, iron and steel mill products, 
and textiles. z 

Table 15 shows that import of these prod- 
ucts, together with imports of meat, beyer- 
ages, fish, fruits and nuts, natural gas, 
footwear, vegetables, feed grains, and cheese 
increased more rapidly than did the country’s 


gross national product and accounted for 91 
per cent of the increased imports over the 
seven-year period. The increase in imports of 
these products was 138 per cent, com 
with an increase in the gross national prod- 
uct of 55.8 per cent. 


Footnote at end of article. 
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TABLE 15.—GENERAL IMPORTS THAT HAVE INCREASED MORE RAPIDLY THAN THE COUNTRY'S GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, 1960 AND 1967 


8 Imports in— esa a ntage piiniat Imports in— te Percentage 
group nge change uct group nge change 
1960 1967 1960 1967 
$724.0  $3,103.0 +$2,379 +328. 6 $218.0 $360, 0 +$142 +65, 1 
Transporation equipment. 742. 0 2, 688. 0 +1, 946 +262. 3 37.0 162. 0 +125 +337. 8 
Miscellaneous manufactures 2,032.0 3,841.0 +1, 809 +89. 0 148. 0 263, 0 +115 +77.7 
Metals and manufactures (exce! 96.0 195, 0 +103.1 
. i 1, 082. 0 2, 109. 0 +1, 027 +94.9 82. 146. 0 64 +78.0 
Tron and steel mill products... 431.0 1, 289. 0 4.858 +199. 1 31 65. 34 109, 7 
extiles and textile clothing 866. 0 1,461.0 +595 +68, 401.0 1, 141.0 +740 184. 5 
Meat and meat preparations 314.0 645.0 +331 +105. 4 
Beverages 279, 0 536, 0 +257 +92.1 7,791.0 16, 526.0 +-10,735 +137. 8 
1 308, 0 522. 0 +214 +69. 5 2(503.7) 785.0) 222. (+55. 8) 


1 Except items shown separately. 
in billions of dollars. 


Source: Based on official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. See Overseas Business 


Report 68-5, February 1968. 


Among the imports that increased less than fuels, chemicals, sugar, unmanufactured to- ports decreased over the seven-year period 


the GNP were petroleum and petroleum 
products, inedible crude materials other than 


bacco, animal and vegetable oils and fats, 
cocoa beans, and tea. The value of coffee im- 


(see Table 16). 


TABLE 16.—GENERAL IMPORTS THAT HAVE INCREASED LESS THAN THE COUNTRY'S GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR THAT HAVE DECREASED 1960 AND 1967 


Values in millions} 


A Imports in— chs gini Product imports in— 05 — 
uct grou; change uct grou’ an ni 
m 1960 1967 n 2 yd 1960 1967 * sa 

Petroleum and products $1, 537 $2, 008 +$471 +30. 6 | Animal and vegetable oils and fats. $95 $122 +$27 +28.4 

Crude materials, inedible, 2,711 2,965 +2 +9. 4 Cocoa beans 143 147 ad +2.8 

Chemicals 821 963 +142 +17. 3 | lea 56 58 +2 +3.6 
— — 507 588 +81 %%% EON EEA ESEE EA A 1,003 964 —39 —3.9 
r food and live animals! 238 313 +75 31,5 

obacco, unmanufactured— 117 162 +45 +38.5 1 7,228 8,290 +1, 062 +14.7 


1 Except those shown separately. 


U.S. EXPORTS BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION 


In 1950 Western Europe, the Latin 
American Republics, and Canada were the 
principal markets for U.S. exports. The most 
important single market country was Can- 
ada. Between 1950 and 1960 the largest 
increases in U.S. exports were to the six 
countries that now comprise the European 
Economic Community (EEC), or Common 
Market (West Germany, France, Belgium- 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and Italy), 
followed by Canada and the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA) countries (United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, Austria, and Portugal). The largest 
percentage increases were to Oceania, Japan, 
and the Middle East. Over the decade U.S. 
increased approximately 10 per cent a year. 


Source: Based on official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. See Overseas Business 


Report 68-5, February 1968, 


Between 1960 and 1967 U.S. exports in- 
creased 7.6 per cent a year, with the largest 
increases (in terms of dollar value) going 
to Canada, the EEC countries, and Asia. 
The largest percentage increases were in 
exports to Oceania, Canada, Japan, and 
Africa. In the 1960-1967 period, however, 
there were significant changes in the aver- 
age annual gains for Western Europe, where 
the increases were substantially less than 
half that of the 1950-1960 period, and for 
Japan, where they were approximately 
half. Important declines were also shown 
for Asia, the Middle East, and Oceania. Can- 
ada and the Latin American Republics 
showed percentage increases in the 1960— 
1967 period compared with 1950-1960. 


TABLE 17,—U.S. EXPORTS, EV GEOGRAPHICAL REGION, 1950, 1960, 1967 
[Values in millions} 


1. Change Average a per- 
n 

To— 1950 1960 aa pao eech 
1960 1967 1950-1960 1960-1967 

(percent) (percent) 

, 999 „S810 $7,173 41,811 43,283 491 412.6 

i 626 $ 351 4126 +4725 4725 428 3.3 

> 2898 7,211 10,099 -+4,313 +14.9 5,7 
OS) gim GH di asg Gug Gig 

6417 J. 2.898 1,031 -+1,2 +24, +12.3 

817 2.207 3.558 41,350 +1 +17.0 +8.7 

214 683 885 7469 4212 421.9 +44 

127 514 1,06 4387 + +30.5 414.0 

344 642 1182 +298 +540 +87 +20 

833 718 791 5 +3 14 +15 

10,275 20,584 31, 534 10, 309 +10,950 +10. +7.6 


1 Domestic and foreign merhcandise. 
2 Includes East Germany for 1950. 
3 includes “special category” items. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Overseas Business Reports. 


Table 18 will show the percentage dis- 
tribution of U.S. exports by geographical re- 
gion. Here the most significant changes are 
the decline in exports to Latin American 
Republics from 25.6 per cent in 1950 to 13.1 
per cent in 1967 and the increase in exports 


to Japan from 4.1 per cent in 1950 to 8.5 per 
cent in 1967, The share of exports going to 
Western Europe increased until 1960, and 
since that time has fallen. Both EEC coun- 
tries and EFTA countries showed declines 
since 1960. 


TABLE 18,—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF U.S, EXPORTS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION, 1950, 1960, AND 1967 


[Percentages] 

To— 1950 19602 1967 
19.5 185 22.7 

25.6 163 13.1 
65 f ds ® 678 

9.7) (12.0) (10.4 

GP SFY SEs 

7.9 107 113 

SE R A 
EE 

Ta) RY ESF 

SF 25. 27 

100.0 100.0 100. 0 


1 Domestic and foreign merchandise. 

2includes “special category“ items, 

Includes East Germany for 1950. 

Source: Table 17. 

U.S. Imports by Geographical Region 

As Table 19 shows, significant changes 
have taken place in the average annual per- 
centage changes between the 1950-1960 pe- 
riod and the 1960-1967 period. In Canada, 
for example, the average annual rate of 
increase almost trebled between the two 
periods. Significant, too, was the decline in 
the annual increase in imports from the EEC 
in the 1960-1967 period, which were less than 
half the rate of the previous ten-year period, 
The average annual rate of increase in im- 
ports from the EFTA group fell considerably 
in 1960-1967 from that of the earlier period. 
The rate of average annual increase in im- 
ports from Japan was also less than half that 
of the previous period. The Middle East fell 
below the average annual increase during the 
1950-1960 period. 

Table 20 reveals significant changes in the 
distribution of imports by geographical re- 
gion. Probably the two most striking trends 
are the decline in imports from the Latin 
American Republics where the percentage in 
1967 was less than half that of 1950 and the 


~ Footnote at end of article. 
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gain from Western Europe where the share 
increase in imports in 1967 was double that 
of 1950. The rate of change here has slowed 
down since 1960. 

The gain in the EEC share from 6.4 per 
cent in 1950 to 16.6 per cent in 1967 was even 
greater than that for Western Europe. From 
1960 to 1967, however, the EEC gain in im- 
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ports was relatively small. At the same time, 
the EEC increase was considerably greater 
than from the EFTA countries. 

Percentagewise, Japan showed the largest 
increase in imports, rising from 2.1 per cent 
in 1950 to 11.2 per cent in 1967. This has 
apparently been a more or less steady in- 
crease throughout the period. 


TABLE 19.—U.S. IMPORTS,! BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION, 1950, 1960, 1967 


[Values in millions} 
Change Average annual 
From 1950 1960 1967 percentage change 
1950-60 1960-67 1950-60 1960-67 
$1, 961 $3, 153 $7,099 192 946 1 17.9 
2.810 3.171 3.853 a 1 7 t 8 Hy 
1, 364 4,188 8,055 2, 824 +3, +20.7 +43.2 
88 È 888 ¢ a 485 988 t 23 (Tie 8 {ik 3 
606; 1,609; 8825 +1, 003 +1, 273 +16. 6: +11. 3) 
182 1,149 2,999 -+967 , 890 +53. 1 -+23.0 
1,119 1,260 2, 058 +141 798 +1.3 +9.0 
131 344 293 +213 —51 +16.3 —2.1 
206 266 581 -+60 315 +2.9 -+16.9 
494 595 905 +101 +310 +2.0 +7.4 
485 893 973 -+408 +80 +8.4 +13 
8, 852 15, 019 26, 816 16,167 +11,797 +7.0 +11.2 


1General imports. 
Includes East Germany for 1950. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce Overseas Business Reports.“ 


TABLE 20,—PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF U.S, IMPORTS 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL REGION, 1950, 1960, 19671 


[Percentages] 
From— 1950 1960 1967 
CORNER S asudimandonasienais 22.1 21.0 26.5 
Latin American Republics 32.9 21.1 144 
Western Europe 15.4 27.9 30.0 
EEC 2, € 3 90 3 88 3 
EFTA. 6.8) (10.7) (10,7 
Japan... 21 1 112 
Other Asia. 12.6 8.4 7.7 
Middle Ea: 1.5 2.3 1.1 
nia nan 2.3 1.8 2.2 
rica 5 5.6 4.0 3.4 
„ZZ 5.5 5.9 3.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
General impo! 
Includes T Gs Germany for 1950. 
Source: Table 19. 
S. TRADE WITH THE EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 


COMMUNITY 


The European Economic Community with 
its plan for internal free trade and a common 
external tariff has been a matter of some 
concern to American industry and agricul- 
ture, although U.S. policy has supported the 
idea.” Something over 22 per cent of our 
agricultural products and around 18 per cent 
of our manufactured goods are sold to the 
EEC. Next to Canada these countries are our 
largest customers. 

As Witt and Sorenson have pointed out: 
“EEC agricultural policy is based on objec- 
tives and attitudes long embedded in na- 
tional agricultural policies. Changes are 
aimed largely at arriving at a common mar- 
ket organization but not at reducing, or for 
that matter greatly increasing, the amount 
of protection to agriculture. To this point, 
the EEC has not developed a broadly oriented 
agricultural policy. The principal focus has 
been on domestic price supports, protection 


against competitive imports and, where nec- 
essary, export subsidies. These policies have 
recently taken on concrete form and will 
apply to 85 per cent or more of EEC pro- 
duction. . . . Price guarantees will apply to 
85 per cent or more of EEC agricultural out- 
put.“ * 

In order to maintain domestic prices for 
most agricultural products high enough to 
provide protection and freeze out competi- 
tion, the EEC uses a variable levy system. 
On grains this is reported to be about 100 
per cent ad valorem. Imports are permitted 
only when domestic production cannot sup- 
ply the market at a predetermined price. 
This differs from the British program where 
supply and demand set market prices but 
government subsidies, to reach predeter- 
mined levels, make up the difference to the 
producer. Both programs, however, look to- 
ward self-sufficiency in agricultural and stifle 
outside competition, 

Butter offers an example of how the levy 
system works. With high dairy support prices 
and variable levy protection, surplus EEC 
butter costing 60 to 65 cents a pound, which 
couldn't be sold to the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, Denmark, Japan, Canada, and other 
countries because of tight quotas, was sold in 
the United States at around 22 cents a pound. 
This finally brought about quotas on butter 
and dairy products in the United States. 

Tables 17 and 19 have shown that the 
growth rate of U.S. exports to the EEC of 
15.1 per cent for the 1950-1960 period fell 
to 6.0 per cent for the 1960-1967 period, while 
U.S. imports from the EEC fell from 29.8 per 
cent in the 1950-1960 period to 13.8 per cent 
in the 1960-1967 period, Tables 18 and 20 re- 
vealed that the share of U.S. exports going 
to the EEC fell from 19.3 per cent in 1960 to 
17.9 per cent in 1967, while the U.S. share of 
imports from that area rose from 15.1 per 
cent to 16.6 per cent during the same period. 

However, if the total of exports and re- 
exports shown on Table 21 is compared with 
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total exports from Table 8, it is apparent that 
there was no change in the share of U.S. 
exports going to the EEC from the United 
States in the last five years. It was 17.9 per 
cent in 1963 and the same percentage in 1967. 
these recent years the United States 
has maintained its share of the EEC market. 
In dollars, however, exports to the EEC from 
1963 to 1967 increased 34.8 per cent while 
imports as shown on Table 22 from the EEC 
grew 76.8 per cent for the same period. 

If figures for exports and live animals, bev- 
erages and tobacco, and animal and vegetable 
oils and fats are combined, total U.S. sales of 
this group to EEC dropped from 21.3 per cent 
of total in 1963 to 19 per cent in 1967. Exports 
of machinery and transport equipment and 
other manufactured goods rose from 42 per 
cent in 1963 to 47.1 per cent in 1967. 

U.S. imports from EEC of the products of 
the three combined groups shown above, 
which were 8.2 per cent in 1963, fell to 6.8 
per cent in 1967. Imports of machinery and 
transport equipment and other manufactured 
goods from the EEC were 76.5 per cent of 
total in 1963 and 79.2 per cent in 1967. 

It has been pointed out that from 1958 
to 1966 world exports by value about doubled. 
U.S. exports increased about 70 per cent, while 
trade within the EEC countries more than 
trebled.* This increase in trade among mem- 
ber countries, while exercising some restraint 
on imports from outsiders, is in conformity 
with at least one of the objectives of the 
formation of the Common Market. 

The future development of trade with the 
EEC will be worth watching. The recent Ken- 
nedy Round discussions were marked by a 
relatively adamant attitude on the part of 
the Common Market toward giving conces- 
sions and opening agricultural markets to 
U.S. producers of these products.“ They 
wanted to preserve opportunities for market 
growth for their own producers. However, no 
action was taken to decrease exports. As a 
result, the United States did not improve its 
trading position in agriculture with the EEC. 
One participant in the Kennedy Round dis- 
cussions has said: The Kennedy Round has 
shown beyond doubt that we cannot buy— 
with reductions in duties—removal of the 
major barriers standing in the way of a sub- 
stantial and orderly trade in farm prod- 
ucts.” * 

It is possible that action to increase domes- 
tic prices of feed grains, which will increase 
the levy in 1968, and consideration of similar 
action on other products may curtail U.S. 
export opportunities this year and beyond.” 

While the EEC did negotiate for duty cuts 
in many industrial areas, they were unwilling 
to make substantial cuts in “areas of ad- 
vancing technology such as business ma- 
chines, In steel, aluminum, and textiles none 
of the countries made very substantial cuts. 
But in most other areas of industry, I think 
we have the opportunity for substantial in- 
creases in exports.” * 

There is apparently some doubt in other 
quarters on this point. The changing trends 
of U.S. imports, the steady progress of West- 
ern in industrial technology in spite 
of the “technological gap,” together with 
lower costs may well provide increasing com- 
petition for American industry and curtail 
export opportunities.” 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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i Millions of dollars Percent of total 
es 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
. . ae ese eS d ee i et 2 U 
Food and li is 667 756 925 971 848 16.7 16.6 17.6 17.7 15.2 
— — 3 . 127 128 126 142 173 3.2 2.8 2.4 2.6 3.1 
Crude materials, inedible, except fuels. 635 830 757 831 846 15.9 18.2 14.4 15.1 15.1 
S 37 51 275 7 E 14 Ès 7 to 7 
— 3 of H HoH # & 
La 1 14 : 5 0 
Machinery sad trans —— 5 e a "758 "787 ” 391 400 16.6 16.6 15.0 16.2 15,8 
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TABLE 21.—U.S, EXPORTS AND REEXPORTS TO EEC—Continued 
Millions of dollars Percent of total 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1963 1964 1965 1956 1967 

PPP 12 11 10 12 24 3 on 2 .2 4 
r 61 0 62 . 15 17 12 . 
ff ne pcs E ENE 3,996 4, 564 4, 969 5,332 5, 388 100, 0 100.0 94.6 96.8 96.5 

Scud 9 FTP Tn SOR SS N 282 179 eee 5.4 3.2 3.5 
r. 2:2: E 3,996 4,564 5, 251 5,511 5, 582 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100, 0 100.0 

Source: Overseas Business Reports, U.S. Department of Commerce; “Highlights of U.S. Exports and Import Trade,“ U.S. Department of Commerce. 
TABLE 22.—U.S. IMPORTS FROM EEC 
Millions of dollars Percent of tota: 
Commodity 
1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

live animals. 129 122 129 159 178 4.7 4.3 3.9 3.9 4.0 

— ae and fobecco 77 84 88 104 112 3.1 3.0 2.7 2.5 2.5 
Crude materials, inedib pt 112 119 110 125 117 4.4 4.2 3.3 3.0 2.6 
— 4 s and toisten ran gern 1 y 1 = * . * 1 $ J 
5 — „ „ £ 2 oe „ Og 

co „ , . 5 . 

. ee e 1.222 1.332 1, 92 1,801 1,972 48.5 47.1 48.9 43,7 44,2 
Other transactions 112 125 157 175 214 4.4 4.4 4.7 4.2 4.8 
ROME E es Ui ceria K — 2,521 2,831 3,320 4,125 4, 458 100.0 100, 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Source: Overseas Business Reports,“ U.S. Department of Commerce; Highlights of U.S. Exports and Import Trade,“ U.S. Department of Commerce. 


KENNEDY ROUND TARIFF REDUCTIONS AS A 
STIMULANT TO IMPORTS 


Estimates have been made of the degree 
to which imports into the United States 
would increase if there were to be gradual 
removal of tariffs and import quotas. Al- 
though they were made about a decade ago, 
there is no reason to believe that the interna- 
tional economic situation has changed suffi- 
ciently to nullify the findings with respect 
to the magnitudes involved. One of the 
studies, based on estimates by technical and 
economic experts of the U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion,” concludes that imports would increase 
by between 10 per cent and 25 per cent and 
the other, that the number of jobs that would 
be immediately affected adversely by in- 
creased imports would be at the rate of 83,000 
per billion dollars of new imports. ® Applying 
this percentage factor to the estimates of in- 
creased imports made in the earlier study in- 
dicates that approximately 172,000 to 430,000 
jobs might be adversely affected in the short 
run. 

On the other hand, it is argued that in 
the longer run, after economic adjustments 
to the new imports have been made, there 
would be more, rather than fewer, jobs in 
consequence of the removal of all trade bar- 
riers and over-all per capita consumption in 
the country would be increased. 

The Kennedy Round Trade Agreement 
(concluded in 1967) consists of schedules of 
tariff concessions together with separate 
agreements regarding certain trading sectors 
(such as grains, chemicals and steel) and a 
proposed anti-dumping code. With respect to 
cereals there was agreement regarding prices 
as well as food aid to needy countries. Several 
bilateral agreements were concluded regard- 
ing meat, while practically nothing was ac- 
complished with respect to dairy products. 
American negotiators were unable to obtain 
concessions for agricultural exports compara- 
ble with those obtained for manufactured 
products, largely because the EEC was still 
developing its own common agricultural pol- 
icy affecting approximately $200 million of 
U.S. exports, A few significant agricultural 
concessions were made by Japan, Canada, 
the United Kingdom, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and Switzerland. 

The thirty-nine countries participating 
fully in the negotiations, whose trade ac- 
counts for approximately three quarters of 
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total world trade (excluding the communist 
countries), granted concessions affecting a 
little over $40 billion of trade, or approxi- 
mately one fifth of all noncommunist inter- 
national trade. 

Approximately $26 billion of trade among 
the participating countries will be subject 
to tariff reductions, of which tariffs appli- 
cable to $17 billion will be reduced 50 per 
cent or more. 

The United States obtained concessions 
from other participating countries on approx- 
imately $8.1 billion of its exports, of which 
$6.8 billion are tariff reductions. The United 
States granted concessions on approximately 
$8.5 billion of its imports from all countries. 
On $7.9 billion it reduced tariffs, on $150 
million it bound existing rates against in- 
crease, and on $400 million it bound exist- 
ing duty-free treatment. 

Because most official analyses of the Ken- 
nedy Round Agreement refer to tariff con- 
cessions in terms of percentage reductions, 
it is tempting to infer that the cuts are more 
significant than they really are. A given 
percentage reduction of a low tariff usually 
is less meaningful than the same percentage 
reduction applied to a higher tariff. For ex- 
ample, a 50 per cent reduction in the 60 per 
cent tariff on certain types of household 
chinaware represents a cut of 30 “percentage 
points,” whereas a 50 per cent reduction in 
the 11 per cent tariff on condensed milk rep- 
resents a cut of only 514 “percentage points.” 

The tariff reductions agreed to under the 
Kennedy Round can be seen in clearer focus 
if they are measured in terms of “percentage 
points” reduced rather than in terms of per- 
centage reductions. Thus, the European 
Economic Community granted a 20 per cent 
reduction on imports of fresh salmon, rep- 
resenting a reduction from a tariff of 10 per 
cent to one of 8 per cent—a reduction of 2 
“percentage points.” Similarly, the 50 per 
cent EEC reduction on parts for statistical 
and punchcard machines represents a cut 
of only 4 percentage points”—from a tar- 
iff of 8 per cent to one of 4 per cent. It is 
doubtful whether tariff cuts that are deep in 
terms of percentage reduction, but which 
are little more than nominal in terms of 
“percentage point“ reduction, can have a 
marked effect in expanding trade. In many 
instances import quotas and production sub- 
sidies are more significant than tariffs as 
impediments to trade. For the most part, the 
tariffs that have not been reduced are on 
products, the imports of which would be 


substantially larger in the absence of re- 
strictions. 

The average tariff level is determined not 
only by governmental action but also by 
changes in prices, When prices are rising, 
tariffs that are levied on a “specific” basis 
(so much per unit of physical measurement 
such as pounds, yards, or tons in contrast 
to those that are levied as a percentage of 
value) decline in terms of their ad valorem 
(according to value) equivalents. This is a 
phenomenon that has been present since 
prices began rising in the late 1930’s. Con- 
versely, during periods of falling prices the 
ad valorem equivalents of duties levied on 
a specific basis rise. 

Had the President used all of his tariff- 
cutting authority under each of the enabling 
acts since 1934, the average tariff level of 
the United States in 1962 would have been 
8.8 per cent, compared with an actual aver- 
age ad valorem equivalent in that year of 
12 per cent. Had the President used his 
tariff-cutting authority to the full in the 
Kennedy Round, the average tariff level of 
the United States over the five-year period 
1968-1973 would be 6 per cent. Instead, the 
cuts in U.S. tariffs under the Kennedy 
Round average approximately 35 per cent. 
Assuming no major change in price levels, 
the average tariff level in 1973 will be 7.8 
per cent. 

The deepest cuts in U.S. tariffs were made 
under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 
and the Trade Agreements Act of 1945, cov- 
ering a period during which prices were ris- 
ing. The average ad valorem equivalent of 
duties collected declined from 47 per cent to 
28 per cent between 1934 and 1945 and to 
12 per cent in 1955. 

The tariff cuts authorized by the Acts of 
1955 and 1958 were nominal in terms of 
“percentage point” reductions, amounting to 
only 1.8 and 2.2, respectively. The ratio of 
total duties collected to the value of total 
dutiable imports remained constant at ap- 
proximately 12 per cent between 1961 and 
1967. 

What started out as “across-the board,” 
or linear, tariff cutting at the outset of the 
Kennedy Round soon fell into the familiar 
pattern of selective tariff cutting. However, 
instead of starting out, as in previous tar- 
iff-cutting exercises, by singling out those 
tariffs that can be cut safely, the procedure 
under the Kennedy Round was to start out 
with an overall horizontal cut and to nego- 
tiate “exceptions,” In consequence, the list 
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of products subjected to tariff cuts undoubt- 
edly was longer than would otherwise have 
been the case, but the “bare minimum” of 
exceptions that had been promised proved to 
be substantial in terms of potential trade 
expansion. 

In its 1954 Staff Papers the Commission 
on Foreign Economic Policy (Randall Com- 
mission) presented estimates that had been 
previously published showing, on the basis 
of informed judgments by technical staff 
experts of the U.S. Tariff Commission, the 
extent to which U.S. imports would increase 
if all U.S. tariffs and import quotas were 
suspended. 

It was stated, on the basis of these ex- 
pert judgments, that, with economic condi- 
tions as they were in 1951, dutiable imports 
would increase 42 per cent, from $4.8 bil- 
lion to approximately $6.8 billion, or by ap- 
proximately $2 billion of which $1.4 billion 
would be accounted for by twenty-seven 
“import-sensitive” items including: sugar, 
fine wools, cattle and beef, woolens and 
worsteds, earthenware, fish fillets, lead and 
zinc, 

It is significant that none of these twenty- 
seven sensitive items was subjected to trade- 
barrier reduction under the Kennedy Round. 
Imports of all other items, together, would 
increase 18 per cent, or by $600 million. 

Except for the fact that the total volume 
of trade has increased substantially, the 
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economic conditions prevailing today are not 
vastly different from those prevailing in 1951- 
1953. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to 
apply the percentage increase of the earlier 
period to more recent figures. 

Dutiable imports in 1965 totaled $13.8 bil- 
lion, of which $7.9 billion are subject to tariff 
reductions under the Kennedy Round. If it is 
assumed that the same percentage increase 
of all imports on which tariffs were reduced 
would prevail if all tariffs and import quotas 
were suspended, import would increase by 
$1.4 billion (18 percent of $7.9 billion). 

However, the Kennedy Round does not pro- 
vide for the elimination of all tariffs and 
import quotas but only for tariff cuts aver- 
aging 35 percent, or 4.2 “percentage points,” 
from a level of 12 percent to a level of 7.8 
percent. 

On the basis of these estimated and com- 
parisons, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the tariff reductions granted by the United 
States in the Kennedy Round might result in 
increasing U.S. imports by as much as $350 
million to $700 million (one quarter to one 
half of $1.4 billion). 

This figure does not constitute a forecast, 
however, as to what can be expected in the 
way of increased imports over the next few 
years. It is only an estimate of the likely 
effect on U.S. imports of the U.S. tariff cuts 
made in the Kennedy Round. 


TABLE 23.— 0.8. TARIFF REDUCTIONS, 1934-67 


Legislation 


Percentage reductions 
a ized 


Maximum reduction au- 
thorized on basis of actual use Actual change in 
of tariff-cutting authority average ad valo- 


rem equivalent 
Authorized re- Average (percent) 


uthoriz duction in tariff ‘‘percent- 
level (percent) age point” From— o 
. reduction 
From— To— authorized 
50 percent (of 1934 — 47.0 23.5 23.5 47.0 28.0 
-- 50 percent (of 1945 rates 28.0 140 14.0 28.0 12.0 
15 poreon g lh ed rates, 12.0 10.2 1.8 12.0 11.0 
1958 act (Dillion round) 20 percent onie rates, 11.0 8.8 e 12.0 
over 4 years). 
1962 act (Kennedy round) :: 50 percent (of 1962 rates, 12.0 6.0 6.0 12.0 17.8 
over 5 years). 


‘Assuming no change in price levels. 


There has been, and there continues to be, 
a close relationship between imports and the 
country's gross national product, with im- 
ports equaling approximately 3 per cent of 
the GNP. As the country’s gross national 
product increases it can be expected that 
imports will also grow, maintaining approxi- 
mately the same over-all ratio. Thus, if the 
GNP over the next five years increases by 35 
per cent, as it did between 1960 and 1965, it 
can be expected that imports will increase 
by $4.5 billion—from $25.5 billion to $30 
Dillion. It is not likely that the close rela- 
tionship between imports and the gross na- 
tional product will be changed markedly by 
the tariff reduction made under the Kennedy 
Round, 

FOREIGN TRADE AND INVESTMENT ABROAD 


The foreign trade of the United States has 
a much broader scope than the export and 
import of commodities. Manufacturers may 
supply foreign markets by exporting, or 
through direct investment and building 
plants abroad, or through licensing, or by a 
mix of all methods. 

As Judd Polk has pointed out: “The con- 
cept of total foreign sales properly brings 
together U.S. deliveries in response to foreign 
demand whether involving products made 
here or there. Basically, the two sources of 
supply are complementary, and, in fact, they 
have grown in parallel and vigorous man- 
ner. .” Polk also points out that there is 
a “powerful inference from export and pro- 
duction trends that investment is a major 
stimulant to exports,” 4 

The two decades since World War II have 


seen a marked expansion in international 
trade but a much more rapid growth in 
American direct investment abroad. This 
has been a dynamic factor in world trade 
development. It is reflected in the tremen- 
dous growth of the international firm and 
this, in turn, has aided growth not only 
in the United States but abroad. The reason 
for the rapid development of plants abroad 
are numerous, but an increasing number of 
manufacturers have concluded that in the 
light of nationalistic tendencies abroad, trade 
barriers, and lower costs abroad they have no 
choice but to begin producing abroad. 

In fact, growth of these international cor- 
porations has been so great that they have 
an impact on national economic policies. As 
former Assistant Secretary of State George 
Ball has said: “The ability of the multi- 
national corporation to fulfill its real objec- 
tive, which is the use of resources wherever 
they are found in the most efficient manner 
for markets wherever they are developed— 
this implies a gradual washing out of the 
restrictions that are based on national lines. 
These multinational corporations are simply 
too big to operate within national restric- 
tions. And when such restrictions are im- 
posed, they interfere very seriously with the 
fulfillment of the purpose of these corpora- 
tions. And I think that the realization of 
this point may over time, tend to erode away 
these impediments based on national bound- 
aries.” 33 It may be that a growing recognition 
of the long-range implications of the inter- 
national firm is what is causing various 
countries to attempt to halt or slow down 
the massive growth of US. investments 
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through drives for partnerships and joint 
ventures in Western Europe, nationalism and 
renegotiation of existing arrangements in 
the Middle East, or through limitations on 
foreign ownership in South America““ There 
are even flurries of activity in this direction 
in Canada, our next-door neighbor. 

The excess of American investments abroad 
over foreign investments in the United 
States is large and has been increasing. In 
1950 U.S. foreign investments and claims on 
foreigners totaled $31.1 billion, while foreign 
investments and claims on the United States 
totaled $17.6 billion, an excess of almost $14 
billion on the plus side. By 1967, American 
foreign investments and claims on foreigners 
had increased to $113 billion, while foreign 
investments in the United States increased 
to $62 billion. Whereas 85 per cent of Ameri- 
can claims against foreigners are long term 
in nature, just under 55 per cent of all for- 
eign claims against Americans are short 
term. 

“Since 1960, the value of U.S. direct in- 
vestments abroad has climbed by 70 per cent 
to $54.6 billion at the end of 1966. Nearly 
half of the substantial growth of $22.1 bil- 
lion stemmed from investments in manu- 
facturing affiliates, a fourth went into vari- 
ous sectors of the petroleum industry and 
the remainder into mining and other opera- 
tions. Western Europe absorbed about $944 
billion of the increase in our direct invest- 
ments during the period and Canada about 
$53 billion.” * 


TABLE 24.—INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT POSITION OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 1950, 1963, AND 1966 (END OF 


YEA 
Un billions} 


Types of investment 1950 1963 1966 


U.S. investments and claims on 
J6— — 82 


Private investments and claims. 


$31.5 888.2 $111.9 
19.0 66.4 86.2 


17.5 583 75.6 
=- (11.8) (40.6) (54.6) 


— . — 15 8.1 10.7 
O.. aj 
U.S. Government credits and 
pe, A RT 12.5 21.8 25.6 
Long-term credits and 
A 108! TAOS ES 
Foreign currencies and 
ort-term claims 0.3 3.4 2.8 
IMF gold tranche position 
and convertible foreign 
currencies oe- .-- -=-= 1.2 1.6 
Foreign assets and investments in 
e United Si naandar nean E SLS- OA 
guam- 45 6 85 
— S . 5 
hort-term assets and U.S. 
Government obli Pus 2.6 28.7 EA 
6 gens obligations_____.__ (6.5) (14.9) (20,8) 


Excess, U.S. investments 
abroad over 1 — ppo 
estments in the United 
—— — +13.9 +36.7 +51.5 


(3.2) (13.8) (12.6) 


1 Not including gold holdings. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, September 1965 and September 1967. 

The irregular but consistent growth in new 
direct investment abroad and the almost 
constant growth of earnings from direct in- 
vestment abroad testify to the increasing im- 
portance of these expanding operations in 
world trade. The outflow of funds for new 
U.S. direct investment has from not 
quite two thirds of a billion in 1954 to $3 
billion in 1967. Earnings, including royalties 
and fees, received on direct investment 
abroad have increased from $1.9 billion in 
1954 to $5.6 billion in 1967, It is clear, too, 
that the relationship of earnings on invest- 
ment has declined somewhat since 1957. Ex- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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pressed as cumulative totals, the outflow of 
funds for new direct investment over the 
thirteen-year period amounted to $27.8 bil- 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TABLE 26.—INVESTMENT, EARNINGS, AND YIELDS ON U.S. 
PRIVATE DIRECT INVESTMENTS ABROAD, 1950-67! 


June 21, 1968 


the balance of payments which do not involve 
international transfers and therefore are not 
included in the balance-of-payments ac- 


lion, while earnings on outstanding direct [Dollar amounts in billions} counting. 
foreign investment over the same period Total earnings on U.S. direct investment 
amounted to $47.3 billion. Value ot abroad amounted to $5.6 billion at the begin- 
: Y investment Earnin Yield ning of 1967 an secon: portance, 
TABLE 25.—NEW DIRECT PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENTS SA at start. sai cent) on the iid des 2 the eto 2 
AND INCOME FROM OUTSTANDING DIRECT FOREIGN of year national payments, only to merchandise ex- 
INVESTMENTS, 1954-67 ports. 
{tn billions of dollars} 3 * 1:3 Table 27 reflects the growth of American 
44. 4 5. 46 12.3 private investments and earnings by major 
en, bels, Net effect on 37.2 3.59 . Areas. It will be noted that net capital out- 
Year investment direct invest- balance of 34.7 4.24 122 flow for investment in manufacturing indus- 
abroad ment abroad payments 31.8 3.82 12.0 try represented almost half the total outflow 
oe SA its im 1966, with petroleum adding another 25 
—0.7 +1.9 +1.2 25.4 3.01 II. 9 per cent. Petroleum earnings, however, 
Se 421 se 3 He Ke amounted to almost a third of the total, 
—2.4 42.5 E 17.6 2.88 16.4 While earnings from manufacturing indus- 
—1.2 +2.4 +12 16.3 2,40 14.7 tries abroad amounted to something less 
= 136 PEA 125 23 iss than 40 per cent. In book value, manufac- 
—1.6 +3.2 +1.6 11.8 2.24 19.0 turing represented about 40 per cent of the 
1 43.6 +1.9 10.7 1.77 16.5 total at the year-end 1956 and has doubled 
-2.0 43.8 +18 8 
—2.4 +4.4 +2.0 ce 1960. 
45 FE? 475 1 Not including undistributed profits of subsidiaries, Canada has shown rapid growth in capital 
215 tii 12:6 Source: Overseas Business Report, International Investments Absorption in the seven-year period. Invest- 
of the United States, U.S. Department of Commerce, November ment in Western Europe, while growing at a 
Total 27.8 -+47.3 +19.5 1967, and Survey of Current Business, March 1968. slower rate, still in substantially greater than 


Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business. 


These figures do not include undistributed 
earnings of subsidiaries, which do not affect 


in any other area. Similar trends are reflected 
in earnings for Canada and Western Europe. 


TABLE 27,—AMERICAN PRIVATE DIRECT INVESTMENTS ABROAD, BY AREA, 1960-66 


[Millions of dollars} 


Book value at year end Net capital outflows Earnings Income 
1— M “nn t Potro- M S 
in Petro- Manu- in etro- Manu- etro- Manu- in etro- Manu- 
Total and leum factur- Other Total and leum factur- Other Total a leum factur- Other Total 2 leum tactur- Other 
smelt- ing smelt- ing smelt- ing smelt- ing 
ing ing ing ing 
a — ee NE . . ˖— 
All areas, total: 
31,815 2,947 10,810 11,051 7,007 1,674 155 452 801 266 3,566 294 1,302 1,176 694 2,355 337 1,150 880 8 
1351 667 3,044 12,190 11,997 7,436 1,599 70 793 462 274 3,815 382 1,476 1,203 774 2,766 297 1,336 722 413 
3,194 12,725 13,250 8,057 1,654 97 606 712 239 4,235 372 1,695 1,307 861 3044 318 1.585 746 415 
3,369 13,652 14,937 8,728 1,976 8 des 774 289 4,587 388 1,824 1,541 834 3,129 221 1,715 658 437 
3,569 14,328 16,935 9,552 2,435 90 760 1,034 S51 5,071 512 1,808 1,852 899 3,674 403 1,855 883 522 
3,785 15,298 19,339 10,906 3,418 88 977 1,525 828 5,460 S71 1,830 2,022 1,037 3,963 442 1,799 1,094 628 
4,135 16,264 22,050 12,113 3,543 220 876 1,730 716 5,680 660 1,869 2,098 1,063 4,045 524 1,778 1. 118 625 
1,325 2,664 4,827 2,363 a 135 29 88 718 88 98 398 134 361 47 60 176 
1,367 2,828 5,076 2,331 302 9 10 117 76 72% 9% 114 360 158 464 51 78 213 i 
1,489 2,875 5,312 2,457 314 8 159 12 825 97 121 460 147 476 60 79 221 116 
1,549 3,134 5,761 2,600 365 7 18 120 50 948 127 149 525 147 465 80 80 182 103 
1,667 3,196 6,197 2,749 253 45 25 140 43 1,106 191 170 565 189 634 118 118 289 129 
1,755 3,356 6,872 3,240 912 1 179 395 337 1,209 198 183 606 222 703 110 122 315 156 
1,942 3,606 7,674 3,618 1,087 121 155 548 262 1,240 191 196 633 221 766 120 114 362 170 
1,269 3,122 1,521 2,403 19 —60 24 125 60 970 224 370 147 229 719 234 331 64 
1,282 3,674 1,707 2,526 219 32 63 78 40 1,079 206 478 172 223 824 198 438 75 113 
1.271 3,642 1,944 2,617 23 -i3 -67 13 —24 1,179 20 173 233 81 21 488 71 111 
1,303 3,636 2,213 2,739 235 24 5 150 56 1,125 219 532 17/1 203 95 210 544 70 132 
1,354 3,589 2,507 2,754 266 29 8 137 92 1,244 266 539 243 196 1,011 245 531 98 137 
1,424 3,546 2,945 2,921 271 43 —74 245 57 1,320 290 513 289 228 995 266 476 123 130 
1,481 3,538 3,312 3,142 276 28 —35 158 125 1,446 359 5il 337 238 1,110 327 497 146 141 
49 1,763 3,804 1,075 962 ¢ 3 607 82 769 10 91 487 181 397 11 55 
48 2,152 4,255 1,287 724 8 376 233 115 837 8 63 530 236 486 9 47 22 104 
50 2,385 4,883 1,612 868 3 229 453 183 844 5 496 283 526 7 63 334 122 
55 2,776 5,634 1,875 924 1 362 395 166 996 4 67 627 298 507 6 73 305 123 
56 3,122 6,587 2,364 1,388 2 414 619 353 1,115 4 8 782 321 659 5 427 163 
54 3.427 7,606 2,898 1,479 —1 342 760 378 1,176 8 —4 859 350 768 8 17 832 211 
54 3, 977 8.879 3, 290 1,805 1 634 899 271 1,155 10 —79 85 369 725 1¹ 4 484 226 
304 3,261 899 1,166 112 16 20 40 1,109 72 743 144 150 878 4 7 
wW See 99° LA 3h HC MCT EHS e en den e ee e : tet 
384 3,823 J. 11 1,371 443 22 285 14 1.387 40 971 178 198 1,151 30 835 120 65 
462 4,106 1,329 1,514 452 53 273 109 17 1,518 38 1,076 218 186 1,211 25 1,018 89 79 
492 4,421 1,644 1,685 528 14 313 138 63 1,606 51 1,091 262 202 1,370 35 1,143 99 93 
552 4,969 1,916 1,847 756 45 530 125 56 1,755 75 1,175 268 237 1,497 1,184 124 131 
658 5,143 2,185 2,063 375 70 122 125 58 1,839 100 1,231 273 235 1,444 66 1,163 126 83 


‘includes “Other Western Hemisphere.” 


Business R. International 1 ” 
3 Less than $500,000. — nvestments of the United States, U.S. 


Source: Overseas 
Department of Commerce, Nove: 


Table 28 on foreign direct investments in 
the United States for the same period indi- 
cates that at the end of 1966 total value of 
these investments amounted to only about 
16 per cent of the book value of our private 


direct investments abroad, The United King- 
dom and Canada make up over 60 per cent 
of the total, with other European countries 
making up approximately 30 per cent. Total 
earnings of direct foreign investments in 


the United States were only a little over 11 
per cent of the total of American 
private direct investments abroad in 1966. 


Footnote at end of article. 
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TABLE 28.—FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1950, 1965, AND 1966 


Un millions of dollars} 
Capital flow Earnings, (income 4 and undistributed profits 
Value at yearend 
1965! 19662 1965! 1966+ 
New ew Undis- is- 
1950 1965! 19662 Total invest- Other Total invest- Other Earnings Income tributed Earnings Income tributed 
ments? ments! pro 
1 ͤ ee ee 3,391 8, 797 9. 054 57 100 —43 86 89 —3 642 298 358 695 371 339 
43 58 —15 2 25 —23 135 94 58 133 77 80 
—66 11 277 23 18 5 214 116 91 234 125 102 
23 26 —3 67 43 24 270 76 195 307 159 143 
—7 1 —8 3 — 10 8 3 7 9 2 8 
© 2 —2 8 3 5 7 2 5 10 3 7 
43 14 29 28 36 —8 16 4 11 19 7 11 
7 3 4 1 100 233 —2 13 1 
22 —3³ 20 3 17 147 26 120 153 73 78 
eae 6 -7 8 -7 13 3 10 18 7 10 
6 ATE E 7 7 71 34 37 89 64 23 
1 1 18383 1 10 5 5 8 2 5 
33 31 —24 3 —27 22 10 14 14 7 8 
27 23 1 14 3 3 4 2 2 
P 34 —3 —3 4 00 NN © . 8 4 
By industry: 
Petroleum 405 1,710 1,740 —63 -63 —94 1 -%4 215 26 184 214 81 124 
Manufacturing. 1,138 3,478 3,789 132 57 111 47 64 303 176 129 357 159 200 
. D Qs 74 739 30 20 —39 9 248 66 25 43 43 15 30 
insurance ak. 72,169 72,072 —20 —20 8 64 8 76 2 
Other finance... ig 9 9 —37 —48 13 9 4 11 912 6 7 22 —5 
A <2 - Seis sse se sececeetasce 1784 + 1714 15 10 31 24 7 6 20 -$ Pi 18 —10 
1 Revised. 7 Includes market revaluations of securities held by insurance companies. 
2 Preliminary. # Included in Insurance.“ 


3 “New investments“ consist of the first reported capital inflow to establish a new company or 


® Earnings and income paid by Soom ee in the United States to foreign home offices have 


Operation in the United States and also inflows to acquire additional shares of existingcompanies. been excluded from direct investmen 


4 “Earnings” 5 
amount distributed, alter withholding taxes, as dividends, interesi 

Not shown separately. 

è Less than „000. 


SALES FROM AMERICAN PLANTS LOCATED ABROAD 


International investment has brought a 
new and extremely important dimension to 
our world trade. According to the Committee 
on Commercial Policy, U.S. Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, Inc.: 
„ . . Total product delivery to foreign mar- 
kets associated with U.S. direct investment 
abroad is estimated to be in the neighbor- 
hood of $110 billion a year. When products 
associated with U.S. investment other than 
direct is included, the figure grows to $150 
billion,” 3 

Judd Polk estimates that gains in U.S. 
initiated output abroad for Europe “grew 
from $6 billion in 1950—against U.S. exports 
of roughly half that amount—to some $32 
billion in 1966—against exports of $10 billion, 
or less than a third.” * 

According to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce,” the sales of American manufactur- 
ing affiliates, i.e., of American-owned manu- 
facturing establishments abroad, in 1965 
were approximately $42.4 billion. It is likely 
that they increased to at least $47 billion in 
1966 and to $50 billion in 1967. It thus ap- 
pears that sales of American-owned manu- 


represents the foreign share in corporate and branch profits; 
ed, £ en t and b 


“Income” is the 
ranch profits. 


facturing corporations abroad are about two 
and a half times U.S. domestic exports of 
manufactured goods. 

In discussion of this question at the Sen- 
ate hearings on removal of the gold cover, 
it was suggested that sales from all activi- 
ties may be as much as $165 billion annual- 
ly, although it was stressed there was a pos- 
sibility for a large margin of error in this 
estimate. These estimates of sales of Amer- 
ican corporations abroad, which could be 
anywhere from five to five and a half times 
our exports, are based on a study of the 
ratio of sales to book values of corpora- 
tions. Manufacturing concerns at present are 
estimated to represent about one third of to- 
tal direct investment abroad and about one 
sixth of the grand total investment.“ 

Decisions by American firms to produce 
abroad are influenced by political as well as 
economic conditions. Among other things, na- 
tionalistic preferences, tariffs and other trade 
barriers to exporting to a particular country, 
competitive conditions, lower costs and ef- 
forts to save foreign markets, potentials for 
new market growth, and access to raw mate- 
rials may enter into these decisions. One 


Source: Overseas Business Ri 
ment of Commerce, November 1 


poris, International Investments of the United States, U.S. Depart- 


opinion in this matter is worth citing: “It 
is important, however, to note emphatically 
that intensive case study rarely turns up 
a situation in which the producer abroad 
could have continued to export as an 
alternative to producing locally abroad.” 4 

While some investments may retard ex- 
ports, others may aid exports. U.S. subsid- 
jaries, for example, are one of this coun- 
try’s best customers. According to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 25 per cent of to- 
tal U.S. merchandise exports in 1964 went 
to American-owned subsidiaries abroad.” 

Although the data are not yet available be- 
yond 1965, Table 28 will illustrate the scope 
and trend in sales of foreign manufacturing 
affiliates by types of products as well as major 
areas. Total manufacturing sales to Canada 
about doubled between 1957 and 1965, while 
sales to Europe increased about three times. 
Transportation equipment, followed by chem- 
icals, machinery (excluding electrical), food 
products, and electrical machinery were the 
most important categories of sales, in that 
order. 


Footnotes at end of article. 


TABLE 29.—SALES OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURING AFFILIATES, BY INDUSTRY AND AREA, 1957, 1959, AND 1961-65 


Un millions of dollars] 


Manufactur- Food Paper and Rubber Primary and Machinery, Electrical Transporta- Other 
Areas and year ing, total products allied Chemicals products fabricated ee machinery tion equip- products 
products metals electrica ment 

18, 331 2.457 881 2.411 968 1, 548 1,903 2, 047 4,228 1,889 
0, 634 2,810 940 2,950 1,010 1,590 2, 200 1, 864 5, 140 2, 100 
25, 061 3,195 1, 060 3, 890 1,195 1,875 2.897 2.234 6, 000 2,715 
923 3.310 1,180 4,400 1,332 2, 053 3, 359 2,671 6,680 2, 938 
31, 809 3, 462 1,342 5,130 1,350 2.433 3,716 2,986 8, 050 3,340 
37, 438 3, 657 1,595 5, 903 1, 582 2,940 4,592 3, 579 9, 466 4,124 
42,377 4,020 1,820 6, 851 1,650 3, 357 5, 257 3,946 10, 760 4,716 
7, 897 928 769 897 272 927 695 1, 080 1, 488 842 
„204 1, 060 800 1,070 290 950 760 794 1,600 880 
8, 429 1,095 870 1,315 285 940 760 764 1, 450 950 
9, 196 1,135 945 1,295 340 1, 090 810 851 1,730 1.000 
10.199 1.182 1, 042 1.400 355 1,198 916 866 2,140 1,100 
11,620 1,274 1,212 1,535 400 1,330 1, 038 1,010 2.483 1.338 
13, 445 1,325 1, 366 1,690 472 1,513 1,165 1,203 3,226 1. 485 
2, 435 608 55 499 239 ill 66 190 375 292 
2,830 740 60 590 260 100 80 190 470 340 
3, 597 730 85 690 300 160 122 300 770 440 
3, 967 750 100 880 302 163 144 360 790 478 
4,250 815 130 1,060 310 215 175 280 760 505 
4,951 775 145 1,239 355 313 219 380 978 547 
5, 484 178 1,398 350 309 242 392 1,172 576 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 29.—SALES OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURING AFFILIATES, BY INDUSTRY AND AREA, 1957, 1959, AND 1961-65—Continued 


Un millions of dollars] 
Manufactur- Food per and Rubber Primary and Machinery, Electrical Transporta- Other 
Areas and year ing, total products allied Chemicals products fabricated semog machinery tion Ne products 
S products metals electri 

6,313 734 34 822 262 435 1, 009 678 1,700 639 

„690 760 1,050 290 470 1,210 770 2,350 740 

10, 780 1,110 70 1,510 400 690 1,755 1,050 3,070 1,125 
2,120 , 185 1,760 460 715 2, 090 1, 320 3, 280 1,230 

14, 045 1,190 105 2,070 420 880 2, 185 1. 680 4.050 1, 465: 

6, 653 „308 148 2, 273 517 1.115 2,735 , 968 4,700 1,889 

18, 761 1, 500 166 2,743 537 1,316 3,146 „102 5, 060 2, 191 

8, 683 598 54 1, 038 214 563 1,651 i 2, 607 892 

9, 882 670 62 1,302 232 600 1,960 1,172 2, 864 1, 020 

6, 871 613 93 1,075 228 496 1,019 708 1,738 901 
7,510 730 102 1,241 219 546 1,121 706 1,798 1, 047 
1,099 97 1 160 75 65 194 355 95 

1, 369 100 2 200 86 170 65 224 398 124 

1, 685 188 23 193 195 75 133 99 665 116 
1,910 250 30 240 200 70 150 110 720 140 
2,255 260 35 375 210 260 120 710 200 
2,640 240 465 230 85 315 140 880 230 
3,315 275 65 600 265 140 440 160 1,100 270 
4,214 300 90 856 310 182 600 221 1,305 350 
4,687 328 110 1,020 291 219 704 249 1,302 464 


Revised. 
Ancludes Other Western Hemisphere.” 


The immediate effect of new long-term 
American capital investment abroad on the 
balance of payments is similar to an increase 
of merchandise imports. The immediate 
and longer run effects, however, are of greater 

ce than the short-run effects be- 
cause foreign investments yield continuing 
income to Americans. 

Shortly after investment funds flow abroad 
there is a tendency for some of them to re- 
turn to the United States as foreign affiliates 
of U.S. firms import equipment and sup- 
plies from the United States for their own 
use. As indicated above, exports to such af- 
filiates in 1964 amounted to $6.3 billion, or 
25 per cent of total exports. 

In the longer run there is a tendency for 
funds to flow back to the investing country 
in the form of earnings on investment, This 
inward flow of funds has an effect on the 
balance of payments similar to that of in- 
creased exports, Over a considerable period 
of time, the excess of earnings on invest- 
ment over new investment expenditures is 
likely to lead to increased U.S. expenditures 
on imports. A country that engages in large- 
scale foreign investment over a considerable 
period of time can expect that eventually its 
merchandise imports will tend to increase 
relative to its merchandise exports. This is 
because the investing country receives re- 
turns on its investments, the anticipation of 
which was the reason for investing in the 
first place. 

Foreign investment is also advantageous 
to recipient countries because it facilitates 
economic development and expansion. Eco- 
nomic development of the less-developed 
areas of the world for some time has been an 
important objective of U.S. foreign policy. 

Beginning in 1965, American companies 
were asked to cooperate in a voluntary pro- 
gram of restraint in direct foreign investment 
to mitigate the persistent balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit and the consequent drain on 
US. gold reserves. It is reported that possibly 
as many as nine hundred companies co- 
operated to slow down or postpone projects 
abroad to curb voluntarily the dollar outflow 
and finance through foreign borrowing and 
other measures. 

With the balance-of-payments problem 
persisting, on January 1, 1968, the President 
announced stringent mandatory restrictions 
on direct. investments. A complete mora- 
torium was imposed on new capital transfers 
to Continental Europe and South Africa (ex- 


Footnotes at end of article. 


Source: Survey of Current Business, November 1966. 


cluding Great Britain, Greece, and Turkey) 
for direct investment, together with a cut- 
back in other areas and forced repatriation 
of earnings. This was coupled with an order 
to the Federal Reserve to tighten voluntary 
restrictions by financial institutions on for- 
eign lending. 

All of this was done through an Executive 
Order based on the 1917 Trading with the 
Enemy Act (still on the statute books) and 
the special emergency powers of the Execu- 
tive during the never-terminated Korean 
war emergency. The Act authorizes the Presi- 
dent in case of war or a declared state of 
emergency to restrict foreign transactions in 
any way deemed necessary. 

Concern has been expressed in both trade 
and financial circles over the investment 
restrictions. Undoubtedly some action was 
necessary at the beginning of the year and 
the action taken was probably thought to 
be, from a practical as well as psychological 
point of view, the least harmful of all possi- 
bilities to our international posture. Finan- 
cial experts generally believe it will help 
the balance-of-payments problem in the 
short run although, in the long run, it will 
cut investment income.“ The importance of 
this income factor is illustrated in a calcu- 
lation by Piquet: “If you add the amount 
of money that Americans sent abroad over 
the past thirteen years in the form of new 
direct private investment and, in a column 
alongside of it how much Americans collected 
over those thirteen years on that cumula- 
tive investment, in the form of dividends, 
royalties, et cetera, you will come up with 
a plus balance of $19 billion. Restricting such 
investment is truly tantamount to ‘killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs.“ 
There is good reason, therefore, for concern 
over the possible long-run extension of in- 
vestment controls. 

The impact of investment restrictions on 
trade remains to be seen. As Polk has pointed 
out, there is a close relationship between 
investment and international trade: “More- 
over, when international trade—especially in 
the case of the United States—is seen in 
proper relation to production abroad, very 
serious doubt is cast upon the workability of 
any trade policy initiative, such as export 
expansion, unless taken in compatible rela- 
tion to policy initiatives pertaining to the 
entire range of our foreign production— 
here namely the encouragement of invest- 
ment in production abroad.” +t 

In the past, U.S. producers have had the 
choice of g to expand markets or 
investing in production facilities abroad. 


The result has been a rapid growth in U.S. 
investment abroad, and this has been the 
most dynamic force in the great expansion 
of world trade. It has not only produced 
sales about five times the value of our ex- 
ports but has been responsible for at least 
25 per cent of our exports. Any long-run 
extension of the restriction in investment 
abroad could not only slow down the 
growth of world trade but also curtail our 
own exports. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 


Merchandise trade is the largest single item 
in the international accounts and contrib- 
utes the most important foreign exchange 
earnings of the country. Exports provide for- 
eign exchange equal to the total dollar vol- 
ume of sales, while production abroad from 
US. investment returns foreign exchange 
only to the extent of profits sent back to 
investors. Although the borrowing and 
lending of funds and payments for such serv- 
ices as shipping and insurance are important, 
their magnitude is dwarfed by merchandise 
exports and imports. In the United States 
merchandise exports account for about 64 
per cent of all receipts from abroad, while 
merchandise imports account for more than 
half of the country’s payments abroad—re- 
ceipts and payments being on both govern- 
ment and private account. The remainder 
of the receipts are principally returns on 
American investments abroad, foreign funds 
seeking long-term investment in the United 
States, and travel and transportation, while 
the remainder on the payments side is ac- 
counted for by support of the U.S. military 
establishments abroad, nonmilitary foreign 
aid, travel and transportation, and new for- 
eign investments. 

The exports and imports of a country 
are interrelated even though the merchan- 
dise exports and merchandise imports of 
a country seldom are in exact balance with 
each other. The total monetary out-payments 
of the nationals of a country, however, tend 
to be balanced by their total in-payments. 
Payments received from foreigners for serv- 
ices rendered, such as transportation and 
insurance, have the same effect on a coun- 
try's international payments as merchandise 
exports, while purchases by the nationals 
of a country of the services of foreigners have 
the same effect as payments made for mer- 
chandise imports. 

A country can — an excess of — 
merchandise exports merchandise 
ports over a — e period ot time, pro- 
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vided other payments offset the excess. Thus, 
throughout the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the United Kingdom’s merchandise 
imports exceeded its merchandise exports 
because Britons were receiving large sums 
in the form of interest and dividends on in- 
vestments previously made by them in other 
countries. The excess of receipts over outgo 
was used by them to import the food and 
other consumption goods that made their 
high standard of living possible. 

The over-all balance-of-payments deficit 
(or surplus) can be shown in different ways. 
The two most usual approaches, both of 
which are shown in the official figures of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, are known as 
the “liquidity” concept and the “official set- 
tlements” concept. 

The balance, computed on the liquidity 
basis, is measured by changes in U.S. offi- 
cial reserve assets and in liquid liabilities to 
all foreigners, It includes as liabilities, which 
are a potential drain on U.S monetary re- 
serves, all short-term liabilities to foreign- 
ers, private as well as those payable to for- 
eign monetary authorities. It does not in- 
clude U.S. private short-term holdings as 
an offsetting asset entry, however, on the 
theory that the U.S. Government exercises no 
direct control over them and therefore can- 
not mobilize them in support of the dollar 
in an emergency. 

The balance, computed on the official set- 
tlement basis, is measured by changes in 
U.S. official reserve assets, together with 
changes in liquid and certain nonliquid lia- 
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bilities to foreign official agencies, Under this 
concept foreign short-term capital inflows 
are included, as are U.S. short-term outward 
capital flows, as regular transactions. Ac- 
cording to this concept, the large inflows of 
foreign commercial bank funds in recent 
years have represented predominantly mar- 
ket-oriented business phenomena. 

The United States has had deficits in its 
international accounts every year, with only 
one exception, since 1950. Unlike Western 
Europe after World War II, and unlike the 
situation prevailing in the less-developed 
countries today, the United States has ample 
productive capacity to make up the differ- 
ence between American expenditures abroad 
and American receipts from foreigners. It is 
obvious from the magnitudes involved (a 
GNP of well over $800 billion, compared with 
balance-of-payments deficits of between $1.3 
billion and $4 billion a year) that the dif- 
ficulty does not arise from lack of economic 
strength. It is, rather, a technical problem 
in the international balancing mechanism 
and evidences lack of willingness by govern- 
ments to allow their national economies to 
adjust to each other through the interna- 
tional flow of capital and trade. 

During the period between World War I 
and World War II countries experienced the 
difficulties of widely varying exchange rates. 
Countries vied with each other to depreci- 
ate the exchange values of their currencies 
so as to expand exports while trying to cur- 
tail imports. The result was that interna- 
tional commerce became hazardous and its 
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volume dwindled. The desire for stable ex- 
change rates became so strong that fixed 
exchange rates became the very foundation 
of the International Monetary Fund, which 
was established by international agreement 
in 1944. 

With currencies pegged at fixed ratios rela- 
tive to each other and with all sorts of ob- 
stacles impeding the international move- 
ment of goods and capital (so as not to in- 
terfere with domestic policies deemed neces- 
sary to assure national economic growth and 
full employment), it becomes exceedingly 
difficult to keep the international accounts 
of all countries in balance with each other. 

In most years the balance-of-payments 
deficit of the United States has been con- 
siderably smaller on the official settlements 
basis than on the liquidity basis. On either 
basis, the over-all deficits in 1965 and 1966 
were considerably smaller than in the years 
immediately preceding. In fact, in 1966, there 
was a balance-of-payments surplus of some 
$200 million on the official settlements basis. 
In 1967, however, the deficit on both bases 
widened markedly to $3.6 billion and $3.4 
billion, respectively. 

In the first quarter of 1968, the deficit on 
a “liquidity” basis declined, after seasonal 
adjustment, to $600 million from $1.845 mil- 
lion in the fourth quarter of 1967. On an 
official reserve transaction basis, the balance 
after seasonal adjustment, in the first quar- 
ter of 68, showed a deficit of $520 million 
compared with $1.220 million in the fourth 
quarter of 1967. 


TABLE 30.—U.S. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS, 1960-67 


Un billions} 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 

Balance on goods and services 4. +$6.8 +$8.2 +$7.5 +$8.2 +$10.6 +$9.0 +$7.9 +$7.8 
Merchandise exports 22222222 .. +19.5 +19.9 +20.6 +22.1 25.3 26.3 29. 2 30. 5 
Merchandise imports AER A 2... 22-2 22222 eee —14. —14.5 —16.2 17.0 t 18.6 221. 5 25 5 te 0 
Trade balance +4.8 5.4 +5.1 +6.7 +4.8 +3.7 43.5 
84020 mmercial balance) > (42.7) (43.3) (+2.6) (44.2 (42.6) (+. 8) (+.9) 

nce on investment earnin; £ +2.7 3. +4.0 +4.7 +5.2 +5.2 +5.6 

Travel and transportation Far —1.0 —1. 0 —1.4 —1.2 —1. 5 —1.4 —1.8 

Other services (net) +.3 +.2 +.4 +.4 +.5 +.5 +.5 
—3.9 —4.2 —4.5 —6. 5 —3.7 —4.2 —5. 4 
Ei 3 = ® ce 3 ce 3 c i 35 ct 3 

—.9 RR —1.7 Z2 0; SEI Gs —1.3 

G3 —1. 6 —.8 —2. 1 —.8 at) —1.2 

G.S, Government transsctionnss nanpa nn —5.5 —5.4 —5.9 —5.6 —5.4 —6. 3 —7.2 
r ee. can T E E nko. ees —2.8 —2. 8 —3. 6 —3.5 —3.4 —3.4 —4.1 
ꝓ0%0%%%%%%%%%0S0%00650 ͤ ͤ (:D scucessacases —2. 7 —2. 6 —2. 3 —2.1 —2. 0 —2. 8 —3. 0 
%% ͤ ͤ wm. » ³o¼mùmf̃ Q̃ An ·m 22 — 80. 9 —$1.0 —$0.4 —$1.0 —$0.4 —$0.3 —0.6 
All other transactions © _._._._- „ —.1 —.3 —. 8 +15 +18 

Balance (1 Dr basis)? —3.9 —2.4 —2.7 —2.8 —1.3 —1.4 —3. 

Balance official settlements basis) .. —3.4 —1. 3 —2. 0 —1.5 —1.3 +.2 —3. 64 


1 eins transfers under military grants and expenditures in support of the U.S. Military Estab- 


lishment ab 


2 Exports include domestic merchandise and reexports of pren K yo „excluding military 


grant aid. Imports are general imports and are shown on an f.o. 


2 Excluding exports on U.S. Government account (i. e., those financed under AID loans and grants 
10 dollar —— Agricultural products that 

4 Estimated dollar payments to foreign countries and — and regional orga: 
18 rants and capital outflows. Figures do not include transactions oo involving 


Public Law most of which do not give rise 
peng for loca! 3 under Public ete id to U 


through U.S. Governmen 
no direct dollar outflow iois the United States. 


Direct military expenditures abroad less receipts under military sales contracts. 
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“Mr. Brock. Mr. Polk, first off, would you 
say again, what was our total investment 
overseas? 

“Mr. Pork. We estimate it is around $115 
billion. When I say ‘estimate’, we have a fairly 
firm basis through 1965, that this has been 
updated by inspection. 

“Mr. Brock. What is the output, the pro- 
duction output, the sales of those invest- 
ment overseas? 

“Mr. Polk. I estimate that at $165 billion, 
currently, with the proviso that there is a 
large possible margin of error in an estimate 
based on what we know about manufacturing 
concerns, which represent only about a third 
of total direct investment abroad, and about 
one-sixth of the grand total investment. 
Nonetheless, I think this is a fairly good fig- 
ure. 

“Mr. Brock. That would be the gross inter- 
national product on an annual basis? 

“Mr. Polk. Yes. I wouldn't want to overdo 
the analogy. It is not operated like a coun- 
try. This is cooperative production, scattered 
around the world. But in magnitude, it is in 
that order. 

“Mr. Brock. What are the profits on those 
investments (Polk estimated $115 billion. 
Also estimated sales of investments or pro- 
duction abroad at $165 billion, although this 
is subject to large possible margin of error) 
on that production or Bales, or provisions of 
services? 

“Mr. POLK. By and large, 10 per cent is a 
fair figure. 

“Mr. Brock. You are talking about 616.5 
billion. Of this, the annual return to this 
country is something in the neighborhood 
of $6 billion? 

“Mr. Potx. That is correct. 

“Mr. Brock. So we are reinvesting $10 bil- 
lion a year from our profits overseas? 

“Mr. Pokk. Probably. 

“Mr. Brock. In addition, we are also invest- 
ing around $4 billion from this country a 
year, aren't we? What is the capital invest- 
ment out? 

“Mr. Polk. Around 344 now, in direct in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Brock. So we have 10 over there, plus 
3% —813.5 billion per year now on those 
investments. That is $13.5 billion. If we get a 
10 per cent return, that would mean close to 
$1.5 billion net profit we would make next 
year on the investments we are going to 
make this year? 

“Mr, Polk. Yes, sir; counting only the 
profit on new investment. Total earning on 
all our investment would be 10 times that 
amount. And profits repatriated are cur- 
rently in the range of $6 billion a year.” 
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Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, since his 
appointment as Under Secretary of Com- 
merce in November 1967, Howard Sam- 
uels has. distinguished himself both in 
the Commerce Department and in public 
speeches on timely issues to groups of 
businessmen across the country. 

I have had the privilege of knowing 
Howard Samuels for the past 6 years and 
he is clearly a public servant who is con- 
cerned about the present welfare and the 
future direction of the Nation. 

Recently Under Secretary Samuels 
commented on pressing social problems 
in an article appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 28, 1968. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point the views of my fellow New 
Yorker whose hopes for a better America 
and a better life for every American I 
share: 

Is THE ANSWER “MORE PUBLIC SPENDING”? 

(By Howard J. Samuels) 

The poor people's camp-out in progress in 
the nation’s capital is dramatizing the central 
question of American life today—whether the 
country is. doing as much as it can without 
jeopardizing the soundness of the economy 
on which all progress depends, 
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The “moral” case for investing more of 
the nation’s wealth in public needs—educa- 
tion, training, health, housing, pollution con- 
trol—is so apparent that few would disagree. 

But many who admit the moral case argue 
that spending more for such purposes would 
be bad economics, It would aggravate infla- 
tion, weaken the dollar, stunt economic 
growth, and in the long run kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. Is this true? 

As the poor people were staking out their 
huts on the Mall the Commerce Department 
was reporting that the gross national prod- 
uct for the first quarter—the measure of the 
nation’s new wealth—had increased by a 
record $20 billion. Clearly to me the nation is 
suffering a case of economic schizophrenia— 
rising private affluence and mounting public 
need, It is time to examine how the nation’s 
wealth is being used, and whether the “mix” 
between private and public spending is right. 

We have fallen into the trap of praising 
private spending as economic virtue—no 
matter what the money is spent for—while 
condemning public spending as “wasteful.” 
Air-conditioning convertibles is considered 
progress, while funds for Head Start are cut 
back as a luxury we cannot afford. 

The U.S. runs the risk of starving the 
public investment, in people and resources, 
on which much of our future economic 
growth depends: 

We.spawn new industries that need more 
and more skilled people, while a fourth of 
the population drops out of high school be- 
fore graduation. 

The “help wanted“ columns grow longer 
with offers of technical jobs, while the wel- 
fare lists grow longer with names of people 
who don’t qualify for those jobs—but could. 

We buy more and more portable TV sets 
to take to the beach—only to find that the 
water is too polluted for swimming. 


PUBLIC COST 


Answers to these contradictions must be 
found. And while “more spending” is not 
the answer by itself, it is self-deluding to 
pretend that our public and human needs 
can be met without public cost. 

Simply spurring the economy on to greater 
growth each year will not solve the problems 
of the cities if the greater proportion of the 
new wealth continues to be poured into 
motor boats, electric carving knives and cos- 
tume jewelry—while the cities decay—and 
while millions of people remain under- 
educated—and unmotivated. 

Nor will “turning the problem over to free 
enterprise” solve it. Private business can and 
should play a much more significant role, but 
it should not be expected to educate and 
motivate four-year-old ghetto kids at its own 
expense any more than it should build mis- 
siles at its own expense. 

It is devastating to hear so much of the 
political dialogue turn on how much spend- 
ing should be cut, not just today but in the 
future, while public problems deepen. After 
the Vietnam war, the argument goes in some 
quarters, taxes should be reduced a little 
each year as the means of stimulating 
growth. There is very little analysis of what 
kind of growth, growth for what, or even 
whether that really is the route to growth. 

In 1964 we cut taxes in the interest of 
stimulating the economy, of eliminating the 
“fiscal drag.“ And the idea has proved to be 
valid. But we did not give enough thought 
to keeping taxes where they were and stimu- 
lating the economy by investing more in 
public needs. It was argued that higher 
spending instead of a tax cut would have 
been politically unacceptable; Congress 
would never have approved. And that may 
be right. That is why it is important to begin 
a new discourse on what our priorities for 
the future will be. 

The time has come to turn the dialogue 
around, to examine in depth the trade-off 
in both economic and human terms between 
future tax cuts and more public investment. 
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The time is coming when that kind of choice 
will be upon us. 

We will have some critical choices to make: 
Cut taxes and spend our incomes for what- 
ever extra luxuries we wish, or invest more 
for some of the things we cannot buy as 
individuals—schools, parks, education of the 
disadvantaged, economic re-development of 
decaying areas. 

Increasingly the evidence of recent years 
has pointed to the impressive economic gains 
from investment in human development. 
They are harder to measure than investment 
in steel and concrete, but just as real. 

Estimates: by some of our experts conclude 
that about half the growth in output in the 
last 50 years has come from investments in 
education, training and health. 

Improved education in the past few dec- 
ades has raised the average quality of labor 
by a third—quality that is translated daily 
into higher production. 

Or look at the investment in health, in 
purely economic terms. Since the turn of 
the century the increase in life expectancy 
has enlarged the work force by 25%. 

The future capacity of this country to 
produce will depend more on developing 
“human capital” than om striving for new 
peaks of affluence. The examples of Germany 
and Japan have offered striking evidence of 
the economic importance of human capital. 
They rose from ashes to affluence in less than 
20 years. Their greatest asset: an educated, 
motivated population. 

This country can no longer afford the 
waste of slums and ghettos. A society can- 
not expect to prosper indefinitely bedded in 
social tension so deep that it erupts into 
riots as predictable as summer. But in more 
specific terms, society needs the productive 
capacities of these people as much as they 
need the help of society. 

Few economic analysts fear, as they once 
did, that automation will flood the country 
with unusable manpower. The foreseeable 
problem is one of finding enough qualified 
people for the more demanding jobs. 

A recent Government study predicted that 
in the decade ending in 1975 employment 
would grow 26%. The greatest growth will 
be in jobs calling for higher levels of educa- 
tion, White collar jobs are expected to grow 
38 % while blue collar jobs grow 17%. Plain 
laboring jobs will grow scarcely at all. 

We have enough experience with man- 
power training and retraining now to know 
that a high percentage of those unemployed 
or under-employed can be fitted for existing 
jobs. There is some delay on the return, and 
some waste in the process; but. the return 
when it comes in is manifold. 

A man or woman salvaged from idleness 
and welfare creates a double economic ben- 
efit. By earning his own way he saves the 
public the $2,500 it costs. to keep a family of 
four on welfare, and at the same time con- 
tributes $6,000 to the gross. national product 
by his earnings. 

RISK OF SLOWING 


The argument is often made that a dollar 
spent in the public sector does not have the 
same economic “impact” as a dollar spent on 
a car, TV set or groceries. Thus diverting 
funds to public purposes risks slowing the 
rate of economic growth. 

That could happen, to some extent, if the 
spending were managed badly. But it need 
not. 

Growth is dependent on the increase of 
markets for our output, on the ingenuity of 
businessmen and their alertness to new op- 
portunities, It is dependent also on main- 
taining investment incentives in the business 
community and a steady improvement in the 
productive quality of the labor source. None 
of these forces for growth need be under- 
mined by a prudent shift of some of our 
extra annual output into public investment. 

It would not reduce markets as a whole. 
Whether a dollar is spent by a private con- 
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sumer or by the government, the end is still 
the purchase of goods. A dollar spent for 
teacher training is promptly transformed 
into purchasing power by the recipient. How- 
ever spent, the money still ends up in the 
cash registers of the private sector. 

On top of that, if public spending helps 
bring into the main stream of the economy— 
and into the mass market—those people now 
on the fringes it creates a new source of de- 
mand to fuel business growth. 

And business incentive would certainly 
not be shot down by the kind of marginal ex- 
tra taxes required; it is not that fragile. 

The whole conception of “more public 
spending” is too easily dismissed in boom 
times like these as being inflationary. It 
would be, of course, without taxes to pay for 
it. 

But there is nothing inflationary about 
channeling an increased proportion of na- 
tional spending into the public instead of the 
private sector. Quite the contrary. Properly 
used, public spending can help combat in- 
flation. 

Certain sectors of the economy—like con- 
struction, medical services—contribute more 
than their share of inflationary pressure be- 
cause demand for these services outstrips 
supply. Funds spent to develop workers and 
build factories, or foster technological ad- 
vance, would alleviate the pressure. 

Can the U.S. afford to spend more than it 
does for public needs without taking a cut- 
back in the standard of living? Clearly it 
can—as long as the economy can be kept 
growing as well as it has so far in this 
decade. 

We have been growing at an average rate 
in real terms of almost 5% a year. This 
growth adds $35 billion of new wealth to the 
economy each year, more than the entire out- 
put of Sweden and Switzerland combined. Of 
that amount, some $20 billion is retained in 
added private affluence with the rest going to 
increase government spending or business 
investment. 

EXTRA INVESTMENT 


It takes about half of the $20 billion to 
keep the standard of living where it is, allow- 
ing for in population. If for just a few 
years the other $10 billion were devoted to 
extra investment in public needs, within five 
years the nation could have available $50 
billion more each year for such purposes. 

That would represent about a 50% gain 
over the amounts of wealth consumed in 1967 
at all levels of government excluding defense; 
perhaps it would not even take that much to 
do the job. And if our investment proves 
sound, our future taxes will be less because 
of lower social costs and greater productivity. 

How much extra taxes would it take? It is 
impossible to tell until future defense needs 
are known. But with the end of Vietnam, 

taxes just half way back to the level 
that prevailed before the 1964 tax cut—or 
keeping in force the 10% surcharge—would 
probably be enough. It should permit some 
continued rise in the standard of living and 
a budget reasonably in balance at the same 
time. 

Spending by itself, of course, would cure 
few social ills. Doubling the money spent 
on education would not double the results 
if the money were simply pumped into the 
same stale system. Spending more in a wel- 
fare system as degrading as it is bureau- 
cratic would not solve the problem of wel- 
fare. But funds used creatively—say, to res- 
cue children from the cycle of poverty even 
before kinde; —is something else. Gov- 
ernment, with the aid of the best private ex- 
perts, would have to analyze the problems 
in depth and plan its response intelligently. 
But that can be done. 

Any corporation with the long-range inter- 
est of its stockholders in mind will pass up 
some of the dividends it could declare each 
year and invest for tomorrow. The nation 
must do the same. 
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TEN WEEKS AS POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, our new 
Postmaster General, W. Marvin Watson, 
has been obtaining a fast baptism in the 
operation of the Post Office Department. 

He discusses his early impressions in a 
guest editorial he has written for the 
June 26 edition of the Federal Times: 

THE POSTAL SERVICE 
(By Postmaster General W, Marvin Watson) 


During the past weeks I have visited more 
than 30 postal installations and greeted al- 
most 10,000 individual postal employes. 

I wish I could somehow change that last 
figure to 711,000. For I would very much like 
to meet each one of you individually. 

I can’t do that, of course. But through 
this fine publication I can tell you what I 
would if I did have the chance to sit down 
with each of you. 

Last week, when I spoke to the National 
Press Club, my host followed the tradition 
of joshing the speaker by mentioning that, 
as a deacon in the Baptist Church, instead 
of being sworn in as Postmaster General, I 
probably should have had a total immersion 
ceremony. 

I didn’t have the chance to tell him that 
I have been having one. In the 10 weeks since 
I became Postmaster General, I have been 
totally immersed in postal problems and 
challenges, sometimes a little too deeply for 
comfort. 

But I think that is what makes this posi- 
tion such an important and exciting oppor- 
tunity. 

As I mentioned at that same Press Club 
luncheon, I have come to realize that the 
postal service is an overlooked cornerstone of 
democracy. 

We of the postal system bear a major re- 
sponsibility, as federal employes and as good 
citizens. I like to think of responsibility as 
an old-fashioned American virtue which, in 
the complex, dizzying pace of events today, 
is too often obscured or neglected—in our 
work and in our lives. 

I would decry any disintegration of respon- 
sibility. I think we ought to learn again the 
necessity to care about others and to accept 
our share of responsibility for the world in 
which we live and the communities which 
we serve. 

The postal employe is no less important in 
his role as an exemplary citizen as well as a 
good worker; he serves the public good as 
well by raising good children as by swift de- 
livery of the mails. 

My personal desire throughout my term 
as Postmaster General is to carry out the 
policies of President Johnson in the very 
best way I know how. I accept fully my re- 
sponsibility toward the mail service and 
toward my country, and I invite all postal 
employees to share these responsibilities with 
me, in their own ways, in their own com- 
munities. 

I have seen first hand the high quality 
of our postal workers. I know how well you 
can accomplish whatever task you dedicate 
yourself to. During my inspections of postal 
facilities I have been deeply impressed by the 
kind of talented, conscientious individuals 
who are my fellow postal workers. I feel cer- 
tain that we have the personnel to carry out 
our responsibilities as we see them. 

One of these involves our new regulations 
on the movement of firearms through the 
mails. The question of gun control is under 
consideration by Congress. Our new postal 
rules are the least we can do to assist with 
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that effort, to help President Johnson and 
local law enforcement agencies everywhere 
prevent the indiscriminate, unwholesome 
traffic in lethal weapons. 

Enforcement of these regulations will de- 
pend upon our postal employes, and I am cer- 
tain that I can count upon your cooperation 
in the name of the common good which de- 
mands such action. 

Another responsibility, one which I would 
like to reemphasize, is equal employment 
opportunity. I believe with President John- 
son that all of us must share that commit- 
ment. We must see to it that every American 
has equal opportunity to education, to a job 
that suits his abilities, to a home of his 
choice and to the full life to which all Amer- 
icans are entitled. 

In this endeavor, I ask the cooperation of 
every American. I have requested that post- 
masters of first-class offices bear an even 
greater share of the load commensurate with 
their positions as federal installations heads 
and community leaders. But equal oppor- 
tunity in its truest sense implies a universal 
responsibility, a participation by postmasters, 
employees and citizens alike. 

I am convinced that more than anything 
it is the everyday practice of equal oppor- 
tunity that has the greatest meaning. It must 
be a continuing consideration in the hearts 
and minds of us all. 


POVERTY IS NOT ALONE THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE POOR, BUT OF ALL 
PEOPLE, ARTHUR GODFREY DE- 
CLARES WHEN ADDRESSING SUB- 
JECT OF PATRIOTISM 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, our 
good friend, Arthur Godfrey, in deliver- 
ing a Memorial Day address in Carbon- 
dale, III., cogently discussed the changes 
in patriotism which have developed in 
our country. His comments were timely 
and perceptive. 

This famous pilot, entertainer, and 
doer of good deeds recalled that, while a 
proud colorbearer of his Boy Scout 
Troop during participation in Decora- 
tion Day ceremonies in New Jersey, he 
noted that a service star flag was dis- 
played in the front window of almost 
every home along the parade route. He 
deplored the tendency today not to mani- 
fest the same reverence and display of 
patriotism. 

Referring with vigor to our commit- 
ment in Vietnam and to the sacrifices 
being made by our gallant soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen there, Mr. 
Godfrey suggested that we take our cue 
from those young patriots and do our 
share to build a better world. In this 
sense, he said, we must realize that 
racism is not the problem of the minori- 
ties, but the problem of all people, and 
that poverty is not alone the problem of 
the poor but, indeed, is a problem of the 
well-to-do—a problem of all Americans. 

In addressing graduating classes in 
West Virginia, I spoke of the task of 
the graduates’ generation to seek to make 
a reality of our national aspirations for 
brotherhood and true racial equality. 
Much as the distinguished Mr. Godfrey 
said on the occasion of his Memorial Day 
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address, I noted that the call to brother- 
hood is really the call of patriotism, too. 
For so long as we deny to men and 
women. jobs for reason of race or ethnic 
origin, each of us must live in partial 
want. So long as we deny a home on any 
street in any town or city for reasons 
of race or ethnic origin, each of us is 
denied spiritual fulfillment. 

I say, too, that patriotism will be re- 
quired as the generation of youth ad- 
dresses the task of developing a more 
rational and a wiser approach to the use 
of our bountiful but not unlimited nat- 
ural resources—in cleaning our streams 
and lakes—in purifying our smog-laden 
air—in reclaiming our eroded land—and 
in replenishing our depleted forests. All 
of these will be acts of patriotism. 

Mr. President, I am one of Arthur 
Godfrey’s admirers and one of his 
friends, who thoroughly appreciates the 
fact. that our esteemed colleague from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye] had the gentle- 
man’s thought-provoking and inspiring 
speech placed in the Recorp of Wednes- 
day, June 19, 1968. 


DIALOG ON COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a most 
interesting series of articles was pub- 
lished by the Christian Science Monitor 
Iast April and May, forming a. dialog“ 
on collective bargaining by various lead- 
ers in industry, labor, and government. 
Many wise things—and some not so 
wise—were said by participants in this 
“dialog,” and I commend these articles: 
to Senators. 

One of the wisest. remarks, in my view, 
was made by Mr. Theodore Kheel, when 
he said: 

The best way to minimize strikes and re- 
assure the public ig by improving the bar- 
gaining process. 


I know we all hope that labor and 
management will seek to do this. 

I was struck also by the fact that all 
but one of the management leaders 
quoted in these articles defended the 
right to strike as a part of the collective 
bargaining process. With one exception, 
they opposed compulsory arbitration. 

That is my position also. I have not 
changed. So long as Wayne: MORSE stays 
in the Senate, he will fight any attempt 
to fasten a system of compulsory arbi- 
tration into our labor laws. 

I agree with quoted remarks of two 
prominent labor leaders in this news- 
paper dialog.“ President I. W. Abel of 
the Steelworkers said: 

We would be hard put to find anything 
. . that works as well as our free collective 
bargaining system. More than 95 percent of 
contract negotiations are resolved har- 
moniously without a strike or lockout. It 
would be tragic if this process, which gen- 
erally works so well, is tampered with be- 
cause of an occasional strike. 
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President P. L. Siemiller, of the Ma- 
chinists, declared: 
Strikes are not typical of collective bar- 
Year in and year out, we reach 
peaceful settlements in 97 or 98 per cent of 
negotiations with thousands of employers, 
without the loss of a single hour's produc- 
tion. But strikes are necessary to collective 
bargaining. If the employer knows that his 
employees have no recourse—no right to 
strike—he has no reason to make 
concessions. 


The public should be aware of these 
facts. They are the essential bedrock of 
the American system of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Yet we do face the prob- 
lem of the occasional strike that causes 
wide disruption—the so-called national 
emergency dispute. 

On this topic the Christian Science 
Monitor’s dialog“ also offers some inter- 
esting thoughts. I note that the spokes- 
man for the railroad industry, Mr. J. P. 
Hiltz, Jr., does favor a system of compul- 
sory arbitration in that industry. 

A spokesman for the railway brother- 
hoods, Mr. G. E. Leighty, chairman of 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, offers what seems to me to be a 
more reasonable approach. Mr. Leighty 
is quoted as follows: 

We in railroad labor are well aware of the 
fear that a railroad strike would paralyze 
the national economy. But com ar- 
bitration is not the answer. What's needed 
is some practical alternative that would avoid 
both economic paralysis and “Big Daddy” 
government compulsion to force private em- 
ployees to work for less pay than they could 
win by their own free efforts. 


Mr. Leighty, according to the Monitor, 
suggested three possible alternatives: 
First. Allowing national railroad strikes 
that would not interfere with the move- 
ment of freight essential to the national 
defense and public health. Second. If 
workers are barred from striking, seizure 
of the railroads and impounding of the 
profits pending a voluntary settlement. 
Third. Allowing strikes limited to a few 
roads, instead of all of them, to minimize 
the impact. 

Of these alternatives, the third may be 
the most practical, though I would re- 
mind the Senate that several Presidents 
have in fact seized the railroads in the 
course of labor disputes. 

The word “deescalation” has come 
into popular use in connection with 
the war in Vietnam. Perhaps the way 
to avoid congressional intervention in 
future railroad disputes would be to 
deescalate the size of any strikes—al- 
though the best answer, of course, is for 
the parties to settle these disputes at. 
the bargaining table without a strike, 
as they have usually done. 

I wish to comment. briefly on a few 
other suggestions made in the Monitor’s 
“dialog.” One is the idea of a labor court 
to decide labor disputes. That is simply 
compulsory arbitration under another 
name; labor disputes cannot be strait- 
jacketed into courtroom procedures. An- 
other proposal is to outlaw industrywide 
bargaining or coordinated bargaining. 
The effect of that, as I see it, is simply 
to weight the scales of law against the 
employees and in favor of large cor- 
porate managements. 

A third proposal is to put wage con- 
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tracts under the antitrust laws. This 
harks back to the old 19th century no- 
tion that labor unions are a kind of con- 
spiracy. It ignores the fact that the anti- 
trust laws concern the manufacture and 
pricing of commodities. Unions are as 
much covered by them as industry is now 
proscribed by the antitrust laws. 

The Clayton Act of 1914 specifically 
excluded the legitimate activities of 
labor unions from the antitrust laws 
with the declaration: 


The labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce. 


What was true in 1914 about the labor 
of a human being remains true in 1968, 
and I see no useful purpose in expand- 
ing the law to cover collective bargaining. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the newspaper articles be printed in. 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Goop FAITH STRESSED—UPDATED. BARGAINING 
FAVORED 


(Experts in labor-management relations 
have been asked to respond to a recent 
Christian Science Monitor report on collec- 
tive bargaining. Compiled by labor corre- 
spondent Ed Townsend, the first of a series 
of dialogues examines this question: “Is the: 
collective bargaining process outmoded?”) 

Hard and potentially critical bargaining 
ahead in a number of major industries this 
spring and summer could send strike figures 
skyrocketing again this year. 

New questions pop up about collective bar- 

Is it outmoded? Does it have a fu- 
ture—not just a past? Has it developed into 
massive power plays that serve to bring 
about major crises and government inter- 
vention? 

In a recent interview in the Monitor, New 
York labor lawyer Theodore W. Kheel was 
asked whether he felt that the collective-bar- 

process is doomed. 

No. Emphatically no,” said Mr. Kheel. 

However, he said that while he is con- 
vinced that there is no workable alternative 
to collective bargaining, he believes that the 
process can and should be improved. 

Experts agree with Mr. Kheel that free 
collective bargaining is alive—and should 
be kept that way. But their responses to 
questions by this newspaper indicate dif- 
ferences of opinion about what should be 
done to preserve bargaining as a fair and 
reasonable way of handling labor-manage- 
ment relations: 

Peter J. Pestillo, for the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States: 

“Free collective bargaining is the best 
device available to organized labor and 

t as a means of resolving dif- 
ferences. . . But collective bargaining is 
in trouble. . . Many union leaders seem to 
resort to strikes in order to prove their 
militancy. Rank and file rejections of settle- 
ments and union leaders have further handi- 
capped free collective bargaining. Yet col- 
lective bargaining is worth saving. 

“Mr. Kheel has not offered what we con- 
sider the only solution. Unions have simply. 
been allowed to grow too powerful. Add to 
this government interference on the union 
side ...and our labor laws (that) favor 
unions. . .. To succeed, collective bargain- 
ing requires parties of comparable strength 
operating under the same set of rules. To- 
day’s double standard labor laws do not 
permit this. We believe they must be 

When the law begins to oper- 
ate the same way for business and labor. 
collective, bargaining should work as we 


expect.“ 
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Arthur J. Goldberg, United States ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, former Secre- 
tary of Labor, before the counsel for AFL- 
CIO and the United Steelworkers: 

“The state of labor-management relations 
is, by and large, good. It is only a myth that 
the basic relationship between management 
and labor is one of all-out conflict and that 
every agreement is a mere truce before the 
next battle. 

“This hasn't always been so, but whatever 
changes may come in technology, in the 
labor force and in the organization of indus- 
trial production, I believe certain funda- 
mentals will remain. Just as political democ- 
racy has survived vast social changes .. . 
so I expect that the fundamentals of indus- 
trial democracy will survive ...and the 
nation will continue to depend primarily 
upon free collective bargaining as the best 
safeguard of the interests of workers, man- 
agement and the public. 

But collective bargaining is not a tidy, 
logical system. No system can possibly be 
tidy and logical which depend essentially 
upon a freely negotiated compromise be- 
tween opposing principles.” 

Ambassador Goldberg concluded, in “per- 
sonal views,” that the fact management and 
labor are able to do this “with almost 
monotonous regularity, however illogical the 
results may often appear, is one of the great- 
est strengths of our free American system.” 

J. W. Keener, president, B. F. Goodrich 
Company: 

“I would certainly agree that collective 
barganing is not dead. On the other hand, 
I think it should be recognized that the col- 
lective bargaining process is in real danger 
of being severely undermined by some cur- 
rent trends and events. Of these, I believe 
the most serious. .. is the callous disre- 
gard on the part of too many union leaders 
for the total responsibilities which parties 
to any collective barganing negotiations 
must share.” 

Carl Hageman, vice-president, Union Car- 
bide Corporation: 

“The labor crisis today does not result 
from a failure of the collective bargaining 
process. Rather, it results from the exces- 
sive power of labor unions to magnify the 
impact of infrequent breakdowns in this 
process and to achieve inflationary settle- 
ments. Responsibility for these develop- 
ments lies not only with certain unions but 
with the National Labor Relations Board and 
the courts.” 

William F. May, chairman, American Can 
Company, chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturer Industrial Relations 
Committee: 

“Where a labor-management relationship 
exists, free collective bargaining is the best 
method for determining wages, hours, and 
working conditions compatible with demo- 
cratic ideals and the most effective utiliza- 
tion of our manpower resources.” 

Mr. May quotes NAM: “Despite occasional 
breakdowns, the collective-bargaining proc- 
ess has been an important stabilizing in- 
fluence in our industrial system.” 

Mr. May: “The basic crisis today... is 
that just those agencies of government which 
should be promoting collective bargaining, 
as contemplated by Congress, are working at 
cross-purposes with that objective. Rather 
than promote collective bargaining, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) and the 
courts have too frequently promoted unions 
and unionism.” 

Peter Bommarito, president, the United 
Rubber Workers: 

“A campaign to destroy the democratic 
process of free collective bargaining—and 
therefore to undermine the wages and bene- 
fits of workers—now is under way. In certain 
instances employers have invited or pro- 
voked strikes. Companies banded to- 
gether in mutual assistance pacts sabotage 
free collective bargaining. . . . Pessimistic 
about the future of free collective bargain- 
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ing, the companies advocate pasanga o£ of laws 
that would, in effect, hamstring the free 
collective bargaining process. 

“We have faith in free collective bargain- 
ing.. . It works but it requires goodfaith 
bargaining. It is our joint responsibility to 
make it work.. . . Collective bargaining 
must become more than a few weeks of 
meetings just before the contract deadline.” 

Sen. Robert F. Griffin (R) of Michigan: 

“I believe the time has come when we 
should establish a joint bipartisan commit- 
tee on industrywide bargaining (in Congress) 
with a specific mandate to review and recom- 
mend revisions of laws relating to industry- 
wide collective bargaining and industrywide 
strikes and lockouts. . . . In this decade, we 
have seen industrywide b „ and the 
awesome consequences of industrywide 
strikes, evolve into the nightmare of the 
American economic structure. . National 
paralysis can set in when a labor-manage- 
ment dispute involves not merely one em- 
ployer and his workers—but all or most of 
the employers and unions representing the 
workers in an entire industry.” 

The Rev. Benjamin L. Mass, associate 
editor, America: 

“Collective bargaining .. . is clearly pref- 
erable to the only available alternatives: 
compulsory arbitration (which means ulti- 
mately government dictation) and unilateral 
decisionmaking by employers.” 

P. L. Siemiller, president, International 
Association of Machinists: 

“If collective bargaining is going to suc- 
ceed, both the labor side and management 
must be strong and effective. . . . Both must 
believe in free collective bargaining—with all 
its inconveniences—if we believe in our own 
peculiar American-type free enterprise sys- 
tem. It’s even more important than making 
the railroads run on time,” a reference to 
congressional action that required compul- 
sory arbitration to avoid a railroad strike. 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R) of New York: 

“I have faith in free collective bargaining 
as an institution. I also believe there can be 
no such thing as free collective bargaining 
without the right to strike and the correla- 
tive right, on the part of management, to 
take a strike rather than accept a proposal 
when it is unwilling to do so.” 

Mr. May: “Collective bargaining is the best 
mechanism through which differences can 
be settled and objectives obtained by both 
management and labor. ... The principal 
problem ... is that in many, if not most, 
instances true collective bargaining can exist 
only when the economic and punitive powers 
of the two parties are approximately equal 
and the results of disagreement affect each 
party with equal adversity. Today, union 


power which has increased over the past 


three decades and which has been supported 
by the prounion decisions of the NLRB and 
the courts, prevents collective bargaining 
from occurring. 

“I believe that collective bargaining should 
be preserved and that we should not resort 
to compulsory arbitration, government seiz- 
ure, factfinding committees or the ad hoc 
‘arsenal of weapons’ approach suggested by 
Mr. Kheel. I believe that a balance of power 
must be restored and this will be done only 
through basic labor law reform and the 
curtailment of powers of NLRB.” 

Howard Jensen, vice-president and gen- 
eral counsel, Lone Star Steel Company: 

“As an employer adviser on the U.S. dele- 
gation to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion in Geneva in 1966 and 1967 .. . it was 
appalling to me to learn how widespread 
is the acceptance of government compulsion 
in one form or another in fixing the economic 
relationship between employers and workers.” 

Virgil Day, vice-presdient, General Elec- 
tric Company: 

Mr. Kheel’s articulate comments on col- 
lective bargaining give a good longer range 
perspective if we can solve some of the 
current problems—but the question of 
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whether collective bargaining will survive 
I think remains. I am with Mr. Kheel when 
he defends free collective bargaining, as 
opposed to compulsory arbitration and the 
like, but I suggest his position is not nearly 
responsive enough to the very real public 
concern over repeated strikes and public 
inconvenience—too often followed by pub- 
lic-harming and excessive settlements feed- 
ing inflationary fires. 

“We do need to save collective bargaining. 
But we will not save it if the public pa- 
tience is much further strained. We need 
to find new answers within the framework 
of free collective bargaining (and) develop 
new resourcefulness responsive to the insti- 
tutional needs of the parties and the re- 
quirements of the public.” 

I. W. Abel, president, United Steelworkers 
of America: 

“We would be hard put to find any- 
thing. . that works as well as our free col- 
lective bargaining system. More than 95 per- 
cent of contract negotiations are resolved 
harmoniously without a strike or lockout. It 
would be tragic if this process, which gen- 
erally works so well, is tampered with be- 
cause of an occasional strike.” 

Sam Zagoria, member, National Labor Re- 
lations Board: 

“I second most of Ted Kheel’s thoughts on 
the value, indeed the indispensability, of 
collective bargaining as the heart of healthy 
industrial relations. I agree, too, that it can 
and should be improved. The public 
should be given an increased opportunity to 
affect settlements, not by direct advocacy at 
the bargaining table but by the molding and 
mobilizing of public opinion in cases where 
the parties have not been able to adjust their 
differences.” 

J. P. Hiltz Jr., chairman, National Rail- 
way Labor Conference, the industry bargain- 
ing association: 

“I don’t think the collective bargaining 
process is outmoded; I don’t think that 
compulsory arbitration has to be anathema 
to free society, as Mr. Kheel says it is; and I 
don’t condone using the settlement of labor 
disputes as a testing ground for the philo- 
sophical theories of third parties. . . . There 
are instances where collective bargaining 
cannot provide the proper solution to a dis- 
pute ... where the bargaining strength of 
one party to the process so outweighs that 
of the other party as to make the reaching 
of an equitable settlement impossible—espe- 
cially when the stronger party employs its 
strength in a ruthless effort to obtain an un- 
warranted advantage. 

“If the railroad unions elect to employ the 
advantage of strength which they bring to 
the bargaining table in a ruthless manner in 
order to obtain an unwarranted advantage— 
as some of them have—will collective bar- 
gaining, backed up by the right to strike, 
work? 

“The answer, of course, is that it will work 
only if management accedes to all demands, 
which obviously is not in the public interest, 
and signs its own financial death warrant in 
order to forestall a possible demise through 
strike action. This type of labor-management 
process is not collective bargaining: It is 
coercive settlement. 

George H. Hildebrand, professor, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell: 

“Is the collective bargaining process out- 
moded? I agree that the answer is empha- 
tically no. In essence, collective bargaining 
is the use of collective representation to 
write the rules of the employment relation- 
ship on a private basis. If the system could 
be abolished, it would have to be supplanted 
by a great deal of detailed federal and state 
regulation in the same field, and this would 
be undesirable for many reasons.” 

Joseph A. Beirne, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America: 

“I believe that the process of collective 
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bargaining may be on the threshold of sig- 
nificant evolution, Many of our industrial 
problems, because of the very complexity of 
their composition, are moving away from the 
confines of the work place. They are blend- 
ing with the problems of the vast urban 

“As our environment deteriorates under 
the assaults of a heavily populated industrial 
society, the buying power of a 15-cent wage 
increase may appear less attractive to work- 
ers than an atmosphere that can be breathed 
without coughing or a water supply that can 
be drunk. . . . It is very clear that the col- 
lective bargaining process is going to be 


J. P. Hiltz, Jr., National Railway Labor 
Conference: 

“I think the tendency to regard labor dis- 
putes as areas in which theories of philosophy 
and salesmanship and feats of illusion and 
enchantment can be practiced or tried out 
should be avoided to every extent.” 

Mr, Kheel: 

“Even members of the so-called intellec- 
tual community seem to want to find a sub- 
stitute for collective bargaining. They find 
it unsystematic and inefficient, cardinal of- 
fenses to an orderly mind. The search for an 
alternative has severely damaged the image 
of collective bargaining. It has obscured the 
fact that collective bargaining is the most 
successful example of how conflicts between 
groups of people can best be adjusted. In my 
opinion, there is no workable alternative to 
collective bargaining in a democratic society.” 


PUBLIC INTEREST STRESSED, Too—RIGHT TO 
STRIKE HELD BASIC TO BARGAINING 


(Experts in labor-management relations 
have been asked to respond to a recent inter- 
view in The Christian Science Monitor on 
collective bargaining. Compiled by labor cor- 
respondent Ed Townsend, this second in a 
series of dialogues examines the question: 
“Should something be done to eliminate 
strikes?’’) 

Prolonged, costly strikes have increased 
public demands for legislative or other meas- 
ures to eliminate walkouts that today may 
hurt the public. 

In a recent interview in this newspaper 
New York labor lawyer-mediator-arbitrator 
Theodore W. Kheel described a strike or lock- 
out as “indispensable” to free collective bar- 

g. He said that the possible losses in- 
volved on both sides are “the most effective 
strike deterrent ever devised.” 

Not everybody agrees with Mr. Kheel on 
the strike issue: 

Howard Jensen, vice-president and general 
counsel, Lone Star Steel Cement: 

“The right to strike is indispensable to 
free collective bargaining. However, the right 
should not be without its risks. The employer 
must retain his right to keep his plant open 
and continue to operate. Barriers to the exer- 
cise of that right should be removed.” 

George E. Leighty, chairman, Railway 
Labor Executives Association, the railroad 
union group: 

“There is no substitute for the right to 
strike. . . One big reason why railroad 
workers lag in pay and working conditions 
is that the government refuses to allow a 
national railroad strike. The fact destroys 
the railroad companies’ incentive to bargain.” 

J. P. Hiltz Jr., chairman, National Rail- 
way Labor Conference, the industry group: 

“The railroad industry is a prime exam- 
ple of the imbalance of strength between 
bargaining parties. Railroads are and have 
been one of the financially weaker industries. 
They therefore are less able to stand a 
strike than some industries and they are 
less able to overcome increased wage costs 
as easily as some industries do by raising 
prices 

“Even if they wanted to take a strike, it 
is almost certain that the government would 
seize their properties. . Management’s 
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strength in railroad labor disputes is severely 
limited by economic and regulatory consid- 
erations. . . Recent experience underlines 
the importance of a permanent system for 
final determination of disputes which can- 
not be equitably resolved in normal collec- 
tive bargaining. ... Such a system would 
be as effective in promoting collective bar- 
gaining free of a crisis atmosphere and politi- 
cal pressures as some think the unrestricted 
right to strike would be.” (Railroad labor and 
management are exploring new ways of deal- 
ing with vital issues “far removed from the 
pressures of the bargaining table.“) 

Virgil B. Day, vice-president, General Elec- 
tric Company: 

“The main source of public agitation now 
is basically that the strike has become a 
weapon which injures the public more than 
management or the enterprise at which it is 
ostensibly directed. Management never wel- 
comes a strike, but basically management is 
willing to pay the price of free collective bar- 
gaining and is more concerned over what al- 
ternatives might be imposed if the public 
gets fed up with strikes and blows the 
whistle. 

“What we need basically are measures 

which would preserve the strike but limit its 
impact to the enterprise and the manage- 
ment against which it is directed, protect- 
ing the public. ... One basic way of limiting 
the impact of strikes on the public would 
be to deescalate the score of bargaining 
impasses. 
“If this is true, the rise of such new ap- 
proaches as coalition bargaining, like the 
old one of industrywide bargaining, go pre- 
cisely the wrong direction. An addition- 
al safeguard should be to provide employees 
with safeguards that enable them to regis- 
ter their views on vital decisions, such as 
whether to strike.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R) of New York: 

“In a democracy, there is no such thing as 
an absolute right. . The right to strike 
or to accept a strike must be subordinated 
when, but only when, an activity directly 
required by the nation is involved... Last 
summer, during the railroad strike, I felt 
that it was shocking that the country could 
be in such a predicament without any per- 
manent legislation on the books to deal with 
the situation.” 

The Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, associate 
editor, America: 

"I think the warlike aspects of strikes and 
walkouts are overly deemphasized [by Mr. 
Kheel]. The suffering often associated with 
a strike, for the innocent public as well as 
for strikers and their families, is very real, 
as are the bellicose passions aroused.” 

Carl Hageman, vice-president, Union Car- 
bide Corporation: 

“International unions .. . have been pur- 
suing different courses of action [industry- 
wide, areawide or coalition bargaining] lead- 
ing to enlargement of the impact area of 
their collective bargaining. . . The results 
have been bigger and bigger strikes or threats 
thereof, accompanied by an enlarging im- 
pact on the national economy and serious 
public inconvenience or true national 
emergencies.” 

Sen. Robert P. Griffin (R) of Michigan: 

“The basic right to strike should be pre- 
served in the private sector, but we must 
strive to minimize the use of the strike and 
to develop other, more civilized methods of 
settling economic disputes. ... Congress and 
the government should move in the direction 
of finding new substitutes for the strike and 
the lockout—substitutes which are fair and 
in the public interest.” 

William F. May, chairman, American Can 
Company and chairman of National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee: 

“The right of the parties to reach a volun- 
tary agreement requires acceptance of the 
fact that failure to reach the agreement may 
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result in a strike or lockout. This possibility 
and its attendant inconvenience are part of 
the price we must pay for the maintenance 
of responsible collective bargaining.” 

Charles Cogen, president, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers: 

“Collective bargaining is at the heart of 
the democratic process as it applies to labor- 
management relations [and] collective bar- 
gaining without the possibility of strikes is 
meaningless—the collectivity of employees 
must have the right to say ‘no’ at the crucial 
time or else they are unquestionably at 
the mercy of the employer.” 

P. L. Siemiller, president, International As- 
sociation of Machinists: 

“Strikes are not typical of collective bar- 
gaining. Year in and year out, we reach peace- 
ful settlements in 97 or 98 percent of nego- 
tiations with thousands of employers, with- 
out the loss of a single hour’s production, 
But strikes are necessary to collective bar- 
gaining. If the employer knows that his em- 
ployees have no recourse—no right to 
strike—he has no reason to make conces- 
sions. .. . He risks nothing by giving nega- 
tive answers to every union proposal.” 

“The more free collective bargaining is un- 
dermined through strikebreaking legislation, 
the more government is going to directly reg- 
ulate other aspects of the employer-employee 
relationship, . . It is impossible in the long 
run to limit the rights of workers without 
limiting the rights of management. It is but 
a short step from government determination 
of wages, hours, and working conditions to 
government determination of prices, profits 
and production.” 

William K. Zinke, vice-president for in- 
dustrial relations, National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

“The rising tide of strikes—41 million man- 
days lost during work stoppages in 1967— 
underscores the need for labor-law reforms 
to redress the imbalance of power between 
management and labor at the bargaining ta- 
ble [and] alleviate a crisis in labor relations.” 

Among other things, Mr. Zinke said NAM 
proposes: “The law should set specific stand- 
ards to prevent secondary boycotts, product 
boycotts, and all forms of collusion, co- 
alitions, and other subtle combinations by 
which unions representing the various units 
of employees seek to bargain jointly. All fur- 
ther union efforts to expand the scope of 
conflict and to centralize bargaining power 
should be rejected.” 

William E. Simkin, director, Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service: 

There's a general notion that when some- 
thing goes wrong, There ought to be a law.“ 
But laws don't always solve the problems. 
The simple fact is, there is no panacea in 
this business. Sometimes we just have to 
suffer through it.” 

I. W. Abel, president, United Steelworkers 
of America: 

“The time lost in industrial disputes last 
year [1966] totaled less than two-tenths of 
1 percent of total man-hours worked. 
Picture the height of the Washington Monu- 
ment as total time worked and the length 
of a lead pencil as time lost by strikes.” 

William E. Simkin, FMCS: 

“The average time lost in strikes is one 
day per worker for more than two years of 
work. You do a lot worse than that because 
of colds,” 

Joseph A. Beirne, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America: 

“The strike threat can be a most satis- 
factory method of causing even the most 
secure and complacent of industrial-rela- 
tions vice-presidents to roll up his sleeves 
and work a little harder at the job of seek- 
ing a more satisfactory settlement.” 

For unions, Mr. Beirne says, “In this in- 
creasingly automated age, the question is 
how to protect the collective-bargaining 
process, in which the right to strike is es- 
sential, in industries whose technology be- 
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comes ever more strike-proof. In CWA, we 
have developed a concept of collective bar- 
gaining with a 365 days a year basis... to 
transcend the crisis of deadline negotia- 
tions.” 

Sam Zagoria, member, National Labor Re- 
lations Board: 

“The scale of bargaining has been grow- 
ing—both parties have moved toward big 
company, big union, multiemployer and, oc- 
casionally, multiunion confrontations. Thus 
the gentle ripples created by a small-com- 
pany-one-union dispute have now grown to 
become more like huge waves carrying along 
in their wake not only massive numbers of 
workers and management, but also a string 
of suppliers, transporters, distributors, re- 
tailers, bankers, local and state governments, 
local businesses depending on worker spend- 
ing, and thousands and thousands of stock- 
holders throughout the country. 

“And then there’s the public generally. 
The impact thus often escalates from a 
relatively private matter between two par- 
ties, more and more toward a matter of pub- 
lic interest. . I suggest that when the 
parties cannot agree we. . . concentrate on 
facts about the dispute . . . on comparable 
wages in comparable industry, comparable 
wages in similar jobs requiring the same 
amount of education, training, or license, 
company profits and future prospects, the 
gain in productivity . .. the increase in the 
cost of living for example. . This alone 
would not be the cure-all for the varied 
problems besetting as dynamic and competi- 
tive a process as collective bargaining, but 
it might be a helping hand in those cases 
where assistance is clearly essential.” 

George H. Hildebrand, professor, New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell: 

“Are strikes economic warfare? Of course 
they are, for the purpose of any strike is to 
impose loss, directly upon the employer and 
indirectly upon his customers. However, not 
all strike issues involve economic questions. 

“In principle, collective bargaining must 
include the possibility of a shutdown, either 
through strike or lockout. The prospective 
losses to each side are one of the factors that 
brings them to agreement. 

“However, this view puts great emphasis 
upon an exchange relationship in collective 
bargaining, and overlooks the possibility of 
developing other forms of sanctions that do 
not involve a shutdown. Moreover, public 
policy must contemplate situations in the 
private sector in which shutdowns cannot be 
permitted. . Collective-bargaining rights 
are already limited under law in many dif- 
ferent ways. Clearly there can be situations 
in which continuity of productive operations 
takes precedent over the right of the parties 
to engage in economic warfare. 

“The question is: How do we define these 
exceptions? Mr. Kheel would do it on the 
basis of whether human life or national se- 
curity is at stake. I would use a somewhat 
broader definition that would center upon 
the losses to third parties as against those 
accruing to the primary parties them- 
selves.” 

Harold S. Roberts, professor and director 
of the Industrial Relations Center, Univer- 
sity of Hawail: 

“Other measurements are at least as 
valid as strike figures in judging the effec- 
tiveness of a nation’s industrial-relations 
system. They should be considered before 
swallowing compulsory arbitration or any 
other ‘instant peace’ capsules to solve labor- 
management problems.” 

Theodore W. Kheel: 

“When the public is discommoded by a 
strike, it is going to be disturbed regard- 
less of the merits. It is not strange for the 
public to want to be assured that such 
strikes will not take place. Yet what the 
public is actually for is an alterna- 
tive to collective bargaining since collective 
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bargaining cannot take place without the 
possibility of a strike or lockout. ... The 
only way to minimize strikes and reassure 
the public is by improving the bargaining 
process—not by replacing it.“ 


NEED DEBATED ON CHANGES IN U.S. LABOR 
Laws 


(Experts in labor-management relations 
have been asked to respond to a recent Moni- 
tor report on collective bargaining. Today’s 
discussion, third in the series of resulting 
dialogues compiled by labor correspondent 
Ed Townsend, examines the question: What 
about federal labor law changes?”) 

Sharp sniper fire is aimed at the Taft- 
Hartley and Railway Labor Acts. It could 
explode into political issues in the national 
elections this year. 

Pusillades might be heard if there are seri- 
ous steel or aerospace walkouts. But specific 
suggestions for changes in both acts have 
not yet been offered by the administration. 

Theodore W. Kheel, authority on manage- 
ment-labor relations, said recently in an in- 
terview with The Christian Science Moni- 
tor that existing laws are adequate and that 
Congress has shown its ability to act effec- 
tively if present safeguards fail. 

But he suggested that the right of man- 
agement and labor to bargain collectively 
should be subordinated where human life 
or national security is at stake. 

“The best way to minimize strikes and 
reassure the public is by improving the bar- 
gaining process,” he stated. The American 
Foundation on Automation and Employment, 
Inc., founded by labor and management in 
1962, is establishing an Institute on Collec- 
tive Bargaining ...in New York City. It will 
have two primary objectives: to make collec- 
tive bargaining work better, because obvious- 
ly there is room for improvement, and to 
give the public a better understanding of 
how it operates and why it is so important 
to our society.” 

Ideas from experts who agree and disagree 
with Mr. Kheel follow: 

Bernard Cushman, special assistant to the 
general counsel, National Labor Relations 
Board: 

“The level of public tolerance of strikes of 
any kind is low. And in national-emergency 
disputes or local-emergency disputes, public 
impatience is acute. A paradox is found in 
the desire for continued adherence to pri- 
vate decisionmaking in a free economy, a 
process which includes free collective bar- 
gaining, and the mounting public desire to 
preclude crippling strikes in important 
labor-management controversies. 

“The President and his task force of ex- 
perts have admittedly failed in their efforts 
to find better legislative solutions.. . I be- 
lieve that it is clear beyond a doubt that 
the public has determined that if the par- 
ties cannot solve major labor disputes peace- 
fully, the public will insist on their resolu- 
tion by compulsion. ... 

“Experience has show that collective bar- 
gaining just does not take place where one 
party or the other feels it has an advantage 
in awaiting dispute determination by a tri- 
bunal. The dispute becomes unduly pro- 
tracted. It turns from collective bargaining 
into an off-beat kind of litigation, .. . There 
is no magic in the term ‘jurisprudence’ 
which would be of assistance in solving na- 
tional or local-emergency disputes ...a 
labor court is not the answer. 

“(But) we need to develop something 
more than mediation and the 80-day Taft- 
Hartley injunctive provisions if the clear and 
present danger of further legislative curtail- 
ment or prohibition of the right to strike 
or lock out is to be eliminated. . . . I believe 
that ‘something more’ is to be found in the 
development of private procedures (such as) 
voluntary arbitration.” 

Howard Jensen, vice-president and general 
counsel, Lone Star Steel Company: 
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“So long as the political decision is to per- 
mit big labor to close entire industries, we will 
have pressure for national antistrike safe- 
guards. Only when the size of the bargaining 
is reduced to companywide or plantwide will 
the public cease to view each strike as a 
national emergency. , . . There have to be 
some limitations on collective bargaining. 
We should not countenance nationwide co- 
alition bargaining ... with a general strike 
as the end result. . . I think the same rea- 
soning applies to industrywide bargaining 
and strikes.” 

Joseph A. Beirne, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America: 

“It is inevitable that the new trend of 
coordinated multiunion bargaining will be 
an increasingly important factor in collec- 
tive bargaining in an era when big corpora- 
tions are spreading their flelds of operation 
over the entire economy, 

“I am disturbed by suggestions that bar- 
gaining should be limited, and proposals 
that go so far as to suggest that unions 
should be brought under antitrust laws. If it 
is not a violation of antitrust laws for a com- 
pany to expand its wings, I do not believe 
any right-minded person can believe that 
antitrust principles are violated when unions 
cooperate to bargain effectively with this 
kind of company.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R) of New York: 

“Whatever law is adopted should not in- 
hibit free collective bargaining, but should 
strive to promote it. It is for this reason that 
I as well as many others in both labor and 
management oppose compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” 

J. W. Keener, president, B. F. Goodrich 
Company: 

“The most important step that needs to 
be taken in the very near future... is a 
major overhaul of federal labor legislation. 
There is a very real need to establish a proper 
balance of bargaining strength between labor 
and management which will bring both sides 
to the bargaining table under the same set 
of rules and will help to assure, on the part 
of all parties concerned, a proper sense of 
responsibility to the social and economic 
institutions which make free collective bar- 
gaining possible in the first place. 

“I can see nothing but further deteriora- 
tion of the process of free collective bar- 
gaining as long as labor unions enjoy im- 
munities and privileges that are denied all 
other sectors of our economy. And change 
in labor laws must also-include restraints 
that would counteract and nullify the 
strongly pro-union bias of the present Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board.“ 

Carl Hageman, vice-president, Union Car- 
bide Corporation. 

“The solution must be enlightened labor- 
law reform, but not stop-gap, antistrike leg- 
islation. Remedial legislation must limit the 
scope for industrial conflict by (a) setting 
specific standards to prevent secondary-boy- 
cott activity, (b) reaffirming the prohibitions 
against product boycotts, and (c) prohibit- 
ing all forms of collusion, coalition, and 
other subtle combinations by which unions 
... Seek to bargain jointly. All further union 
efforts to expand the scope of conflict and 
to centralize bargaining power should be re- 
jected. . . The alternative will be govern- 
ment domination of union-management re- 
lations.” 

Benjamin Aaron, director, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California- 
Los Angeles: 

“The constant preoccupation with proce- 
dures for dealing with strikes is dangerous 
and unrewarding. I am now conyinced that 
there is no formula likely to be devised for 
dealing with strikes that will be demon- 
strably more effective than those we now 
use. Instead of searching for procedural nos- 
trums, we ought to be concentrating on im- 
proving the climate and the character of 
collective bargaining; but these improve- 
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ments cannot be forced on the parties but 
must be developed by the parties themselves. 

“Undoubtedly, many improvements could 
be made in existing statutory labor law. 
These improvements might lead to less, 
rather than more, legislation.” 

Prof. Aaron also warned against “piece- 
meal” lawmaking and suggested a tripartite 
commission to work toward “a unified and 
internally consistent federal labor code.” 

William F. May, chairman, American Can 
Company and chairman, Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Association 
of Manufacturers: 

“Intervention in any manner, other than 
conciliation assistance, by the government 
in labor disputes should be kept to an abso- 
lute minimum. Such intervention should be 
limited to the unbiased and impartial ad- 
ministration of applicable labor laws. 

“In the event of a strike or lockout, or 
threat of a strike or lockout, that imperils 
the national health, safety, or security, any 
restraint order issued to maintain the status 
quo should be of such duration as is neces- 
sary to protect the public interest. No labor 
laws should allow any governmental agency 
to empanel any special boards for settling 
labor disputes, nor should any governmental 
agency—federal, state, or local—be allowed 
to recommend or impose a settlement for 
labor disputes.” 

Sen. Robert P. Griffin (R) of Michigan: 

“Congress should seriously consider pro- 
posals for: 

“A United States Labor Court to replace 
the National Labor Relations Board, which 
is twisting and repealing labor laws; 

“A government-supervised strike ballot on 
the employer’s last offer, to be available im- 
mediately before a strike and at reasonable 
intervals thereafter; 

“Limited compulsory arbitration to head 
off nationwide strikes in certain govern- 
ment-regulated industries, such as railroad 
and airline transportation; 

“A possible application of antitrust prin- 
ciples to labor unions.” 

The Senator also urged legislation to “en- 
courage labor and ent voluntarily 
to agree to arbitration (with) a pledge on 
the part of the union not to strike. . and a 
pledge on the part of the employer not to 
lock out.” And he urged efforts to “narrow 
the areas in which disputes are going to be 
resolved by strikes.” 

Henry Ford II, chairman, Ford Motor 
Company: 

“At a time when our country needs every 
ounce of economic strength, there can be 
no defensible reason to shut down one of the 
major business contributions to America’s 
economic well-being. I am sorry we do not 
have laws that effectively prevent the use of 
this kind of bludgeon against the public 
interest.” (The comment was written be- 
fore the United Auto Workers struck Ford 
in what developed into the longest walkout 
in auto-industry history.) 

Arthur J. Goldberg, United States Am- 
bassador to the United Nations and former 
Secretary of Labor and counsel for AFL- 
CIO and the United Steelworkers: 

“Government has an inescapable duty as 
a watchdog of the public interest in the col- 
lective-bargaining process. Present proce- 
dures certainly can be improved, but I want 
to challenge one notion that seems to me 
pure myth: namely, that nothing is right 
about our present methods of handling dis- 
putes.” 

I. W. Abel, president, United Steelworkers: 

“Makeshift legislation or administration 
intervention ...can at best only hobble free 
collective barga . Instead of getting it- 
self embroiled in the collective-bargaining 
process by imposing new restrictions or seem- 
ingly simple solutions to complex issues, the 
government should assist labor and manage- 
ment to perfect the existing system.” 

Mr. Abel suggested “a formal government 
study which would examine and analyze 
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thoroughly the causes of industrial peace.” 
(A series of company and industry studies 
published two decades ago, The Causes of 
Industrial Peace, received little more than 
academic attention.) 

Mr. Abel adds, “Industry and labor them- 
selves have a vital obligation to voluntarily 
strengthen and bring perfection to our free- 
collective-bargaining system. Even before ne- 
gotiations . . begin, the parties might be 
able to agree on steps to be taken in the 
event of a stalemate in collective bargaining. 
An approach of this type, developed freely 
by the parties themselves, would go a long 
way toward protecting our collective bar- 
gaining system and preclude the need for 
government intervention.” 

George Leighty, chairman, Railway Labor 
Executives Association, a union association: 

“We've all been looking for ways and 
means to prevent constant crises in the rail- 
road industry. Now is the time to build a 
new era of harmony and cooperation be- 
tween labor and management in this vital 
industry. The industry needs it and the na- 
tion needs it.” The association has asked 
the industry to join it in setting up a com- 
mittee that, among other things, will de- 
velop new policies leading to “prompt, good- 
faith settlements of disputes over wages and 
working conditions.” 


Critics Hrr COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


(Experts in labor-management relations 
have been asked to respond to a recent Moni- 
for report on collective bargaining. Compiled 
by labor correspondent Ed Townsend, the 
fourth in a series of dialogues examines the 
question: “What about compulsory arbitra- 
tion?“) 

Massive strikes that hurt the national 
economy and the public—always lead to de- 
mands for compulsory arbitration or some 
other form of settlement procedure. 

But compulsory arbitration of contract dis- 
putes is completely unacceptable to labor and 
hardly less so to many in industry: It turns 
over to outsiders what both parties in bar- 
gaining consider to be their decisions to make 
in their own way, and according to their own 
needs and abilities. 

Theodore W. Kheel, New York labor lawyer- 
mediator-arbitrator, writing earlier in The 
Christian Science Monitor opposed compul- 
sory arbitration: It would be anathema in a 
free society, he said. 

The subject is controversial. Not all who 
responded to a similar question by the Moni- 
tor agreed with him: 

H. Hildebrand, professor, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions, Cornell: 

“I see real difficulty in broad use of com- 
pulsory arbitration and agree with Mr. Kheel 
that it conflicts with the tenets of a free mar- 
ket system. For the public sector, compulsory 
arbitration poses some basic constitutional 
questions and could well become an instru- 
ment for fostering extreme demands and 
awards. It is no more attractive for the priv- 
ate sector but may turn out to be the only 
remedy left in clear-cut major ‘public inter- 
est’ cases.“ 

J. P. Hitz, Jr., chairman, National Railway 
Labor Conference, the industry bargaining 
body: 

“I can't understand why some regard com- 
pulsory arbitration as anathema to free so- 
ciety! Binding arbitration—‘compulsory’ by 
one means or another—is not new. It is ac- 
cepted and endorsed by both unions and 
management to resolve disputes which re- 
quire an unbiased, objective analysis of the 
facts surrounding the issue. .. In thousands 
of companies all over the land, disputes are 
settled by binding arbitration. 

“Arbitration is, or should be, a process in 
which each side to a dispute presents the 
facts involved in a dispute to a qualified 
neutral or panel of neutrals. Through a 
careful, complete, and judicial review of the 
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presented facts, the neutral or panel of neu- 
trals produces a decision which should be 
a fair one to all concerned. 

“Disputes involving our most fundamen- 
tal rights, including our liberty, as well as 
our most valuable property, rights, are sub- 
mitted to the judicial process where the ul- 
timate determination is made by a third 
party. Are labor disputes that threaten the 
public interest of a higher order or more 
sacred than these rights?” 

Joseph A. Beirne, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America: 

“Unions and companies have been expres- 
sively clear and frequent in voicing varied 
objections to compulsory arbitration. ... 
Government, too often in the past, has looked 
upon compulsory arbitration as a ‘cure’ that 
appears easy to administer. It is, however, 
one that is destructive and debilitating... . 
It is incumbent on labor and management 
to use restraint so that legislative and exec- 
utive bodies of government at the national 
and state levels have no overwhelming in- 
centive to fall back on compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” 

William E, Simkin, director, Federal Medi- 
ation and Conciliation Service: 

“A good many people think compulsory 
arbitration is the answer to problems of labor 
disputes. This doesn’t work. Australia has 
a law that is a form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, and that country’s lost time due to 
strikes is worse than ours.” 

Harold S. Roberts, professor and director, 
Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Hawaii: 

“If the prime objective of compulsory arbi- 
tration is to end a particular labor dispute, 
then it is not the answer. Compulsory arbi- 
tration does not guarantee the elimination 
of strikes. New Zealand and Australia, which 
use compulsory arbitration, have not escaped 
strikes.” 

Alf M. Landon, former governor of Kansas 
and 1936 Republican presidential candidate: 

“There have been five major labor-dispute 
decisions made in the last four years either 
by direct presidential power or my compul- 
sory-arbitration legislation initiated by the 
President. . This was pure naked settle- 
ment by the awesome power of a president. 
It is eroding the principle of collective bar- 
gaining—and democratic processes, to boot.” 

Mr. Landon proposed a national board of 
arbitration, a permanent body, and ma- 
chinery to prevent labor disputes from reach- 
ing a crisis point. Compulsory arbitration, he 
said, can lead to nationalization of corpo- 
rations. 

Howard Jensen, vice-president and general 
counsel, Lone Star Steel Company: 

“I am firmly against compulsory arbitra- 
tion.” 

J. W. Keener, president, B. F. Goodrich 
Company: 

“I agree with Mr. Kheel that compulsory 
arbitration would be an anathema to a free 
society.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R) of New York.: 

“I oppose it. With a compulsory-arbitra- 
tion law, we would not have collective bar- 
gaining but merely jockeying for position 
before arbitrators.” 

Dr. Morrison Handsaker, head of the De- 
partment of Economics, Lafayette College, 
and a veteran arbitrator: 

“The feeling exists that compulsory arbi- 
tration in private disputes discourages good, 
hard, collective bargaining. The parties aren't 
faced with a strike situation which can bring 
about a settlement. This is often true in the 
private sector, but it may not be the case in 
disputes involving public employees.” 

Arthur J. Goldberg, United States Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, former Secre- 
tary of Labor, and former counsel for the 
AFL-CIO and United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica: 

“I am convinced compulsory arbitration 
is no answer.” 
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I. W. Abel, president, United Steelworkers: 

“Compulsory arbitration or government 
intervention do not encourage collective bar- 
gaining but have an opposite effect. 
The trend toward more and more govern- 
ment intervention and compulsory arbitra- 
tion ultimately would lead to a planned 
economy, with wage and price controls. 
Americans just don’t like compulsion!” 

Sen, Vance Hartke (D) of Indiana: 

“To make the government the automatic 
third party in every labor-negotiations dis- 
pute would have disastrous effects for both 
free enterprise and free labor. 

“We have seen government intervention 
in England, and the result with a drift to 
nationalization of key industry. I believe we 
should work to preserve our eminently work- 
able systems of free enterprise and free labor 
rather than destroy them by adding another 
stratification of big government.” 

Donald S. Beattie, executive secretary, Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, the labor 


y: 

“The idea that some form of compulsory 
arbitration is the ‘answer’ to labor-manage- 
ment conflict is an antilabor idea. Compul- 
sion is never suggested where labor is weak. 
It is only suggested where labor is strong.” 

Charles Luna, president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen: 

“The whole idea of compulsory arbitration 
is wrong. As long as there are unions and 
as long as there is collective bargaining, there 
is no room for compulsion. There is no room 
for a third party to dictate the wages and 
conditions that workers must live with. No 
matter how good a settlement may seem, it 
is lacking in all the things that count if 
it is by coercion. 

“There are things more important than 
temporary gains in money and conditions. 
One . . Is freedom. Freedom to negotiate, 
freedom to strike, if necessary, is the very root 
of American labor. Anything less means the 
eroding away of labor’s hard-fought rights.” 

Charles Cogen, president, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers: 

“Compulsory arbitration is unacceptable in 
a free society. The freedom involved in col- 
lective bargaining and in the right to strike 
is completely negated by a threat of compul- 
sory arbitration hanging over the heads of the 
bargaining parties.” 

P. L. Siemiller, president, International As- 
sociation of Machinists: 

“The problem with compulsory arbitration 
is that it just doesn't work. It has failed to 
maintain industrial peace wherever it has 
been tried. This is true even in Australia, 
which is supposedly the showplace of com- 
pulsory arbitration. A few years ago a study 
of Australia’s experiences showed that they 
have more labor disputes than we do—in 
relation to the size of the work force—lead- 
ing to more wildcat strikes, slowdowns, and 
other work stoppages.” 

William Schnitzler, 
AFL-CIO: 

“It is a fallacy to think that there is al- 
ways a ‘right’ or ‘fair’ solution to a labor dis- 
pute which a wise outsider can determine. 
Obviously the decision—or arbitration 
award—would be heavily influenced by prec- 
edent, by existing standards elsewhere, and 
by the inherent tendency of such [Arbitra- 
tion, labor court, or other use of outsiders] 
proceedings to compromise between the posi- 
tions of the parties. 

“Such a system would be a built-in brake 
on progress. It would limit gains to patterns 
already established. There would be no new 
precedents set, for the power to break through 
old barriers would be gone.” 

William F. May, chairman, American Can 
Company, and chairman, industrial-relations 
committee, National Association of Manufac- 
turers: 

“I believe that collective bargaining must 
be preserved and that we should not resort 
to compulsory arbitration, government sei- 
zure, factfinding committees, or ‘ad hoc’ pro- 
cedures,” 
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Experts Assess Law—How TAFT-HARTLEY 
HANDLES EMERGENCY STRIKES 

(Experts in labor-management relations 
have been asked to respond to a recent Moni- 
tor report on collective bargaining. Compiled 
by Ed Townsend, this fifth of a series of 
“dialogues” examines the question of na- 
tional emergency strikes under the Taft- 
Hartley Act?) 

If there is a steel or aerospace strike this 
year, the Johnson administration will inter- 
vene quickly, using mnational-emergency 
strike procedures of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

There's almost no doubt of that: with the 
war requiring a full mobilization of re- 
sources and the economy under strain, the 
government can’t afford a long shutdown in 
either defense-important industry. 

Under the law, strikes that could seriously 
affect the nation’s security, health, and wel- 
fare can be enjoined for up to 80 days as a 
„cooling-off“ period for mediation and fact- 
finding. At the end of 80 days, the strike pro- 
hibition must be removed, The government 
has no other recourse left at this point ex- 
cept congressional action. 

The national-emergency strike provision 
in Taft-Hartley is perhaps the most contro- 
versial part of a controversial law. Some say 
it is too strict, Others say it is so inflexible 
and unpredictable that it inhibits true col- 
lective bargaining. But many defend it, 


THE ACCEPTED RITUAL OF BARGAINING 


In an interview with The Christian Science 
Monitor, Theodore W. Kheel described the 
national-emergency strike clause as “part 
of the accepted ritual of bargaining.” The 
New York labor attorney-mediator-arbitra- 
tor, through the years a member of a num- 
ber of Taft-Hartley emergency boards, said 
the procedures are generally good. 

But gamemanship“ becomes involved. 
He recommends that perhaps it could be 
given more flexibility. 

A sampling of expert opinion finds agree- 
ment—and disagreement, 

J. W. Keener, president, B. F. Goodrich 
Company: 

“The national emergency provisions of 
tho Taft-Hartley Act need not be 
In the 27 emergency situations in which its 
provisions have been invoked, all but six 
disputes were settled within the 80-day cool- 
ing-off period, Of the remaining six, three 
were settled within a few days following the 
end of the 80-day period. 

Arthur J. Goldberg, retiring United States 
Ambassador to the United Nations, former 
Secretary of Labor and former counsel for 
AFL-CIO and the United Steelworkers: 

“We have an imperfect system which, his- 
torically, has worked reasonably well. I do 
not believe a radically new approach is 
needed. Compulsory arbitration as an ac- 
cepted and uniform method would be totally 
alien to the American temperament. ... 
Experience abroad has demonstrated that 
it will not work in any free society. This is 
not to say that in a national emergency, a 
settlement cannot be imposed by Congress 
or under its authority.” 

Howard Jensen, vice-president and general 
counsel, Lone Star Steel Company: 

“The emergency disputes provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Law have a much better record 
than is generally recognized. . . But in the 
final analysis, the best answer for the future 
of free collective bargaining is to keep the 
size of the dispute small enough that the 
public can stand the pain. And then let eco- 
nomic power control the result. . subject 
only to the caveat that the economic power 
should be reasonably balanced and not all 
on one side.” 

William F. May, chairman, American Can 
Company, and chairman, industrial relations 
committee of the National Association of 
Manufacturers: 

“I believe a balance of power [between 
employer and union] must be restored to 
the degree contemplated when Congress 
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passed the Wagner Act in 1985. . . For the 
present, and pending such legislative re- 
form, the best current solution lies in the 
emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and a policy by the government that it 
will not intervene in any labor-management 
controversy unless it is forced to in accord- 
ance with statutory requirements or in the 
nation’s interest.” 

I. W. Abel, president, United Steelworkers 
of America: 

“The trend toward increasing government 
intervention—by both the executive and 
legislative branches—in the collective bar- 
gaining process must be reversed. . . . Occa- 
sional frantic outbursts of intervention or 
punitive legislation which our lawmakers 
devise when a temporary crisis in bargaining 
flares up. . are nothing more than stopgap 
measures which often pyramid into more 
serious confrontations later on.” 

Benjamin L. Masse, S. J., associate editor, 
America: 

“The case for giving the President a flex- 
ible approach to emergency disputes under 
Taft-Hartley—the so-called ‘arsenal of weap- 
ons’ approach—seems to me very persuasive.” 
[This approach recommended several years 
ago by the President’s Labor-Management 
Committee, would give a president discre- 
tionary power to intervene or not intervene 
in an emergency, and would give him a choice 
of alternatives to be used—each having a dif- 
ferent impact on either or both sides, so that 
neither could be sure of the consequences of 
a failure to settle peacefully.] 

P. L. Siemiller, president, International As- 
sociation of Machinists: 

“Those who suggest prohibiting strikes at 
missile bases would be horrified at any pro- 
posal to prohibit “profits at those bases 
We could not justifiably take the rights of 
labor out of the private sector and leave the 
rights of management.” IAM, important in 
the aerospace industry bargaining this year, 
represents missile base workers and has been 
involved from time to time in bargaining 
deadlocks at the bases. 

Virgil B. Day, vice-president, General Elec- 
tric Company: 

“What we need basically are measures to 
preserve the strike but limit its impact to 
the enterprise and the management against 
which it is directed, protecting the public. 
This is what the Taft-Hartley 80-day injunc- 
tion procedure attempts to do for truly na- 
tional emergency situations, This procedure 
has worked well. 

“A far more basic way of limiting the im- 
pact of strikes on the public would be to 
deescalate the score of bargaining impasses. 

. The very purpose of coalition bargaining 
seems to be to escalate the prospects of in- 
dustry crippling strikes and thereby create 
the kind of national emergencies which are 
going to kill collective bargaining if they do 
not stop. Carefully drawn legislative re- 
straints on coalition bargaining may be 
needed if pursuit of this tactic [by unions] 
continues to generate crisis bargaining situa- 
tions.” 

Bernard Cushman, special assist to the 
general counsel, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board: 

“I reiterate, we need to develop something 
more than mediation and the 80-day Taft- 
Hartley injunctive provisions if the clear and 
present danger of further legislative curtail- 
ment or prohibition is to be eliminated. .. . 
Voluntary arbitration, which has a long and 
honorable history, is a better answer than 
forcing Congress to legislate on an ad hoc 
basis in haste and in an atmosphere of pub- 
lic and executive panic.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R) of New York: 

“Whatever law is adopted should not in- 
hibit free collective but should 
strive to promote it. It is for this reason that 
I as well as many others in both labor and 
management circles oppose compulsory ar- 
bitration. . . . The sole function of the gov- 
ernment is to keep essential services from 
being cut off; it is not to take sides in a 
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dispute. The best way to accomplish this is 
through a limited form of seizure by virtue 


gency 

tent, but only to the extent, necessary to pro- 
tect the public health and safety. At the 
same time, the parties should be left free to 
solve the dispute themselves.” 

Joseph A. Beirne, president, Communica- 
tions Workers of America: 

“The question facing labor and manage- 
ment often is not whether the government 
should intervene in significant labor-man- 
agement disputes but how that intervention 
should come. I believe government has a 
right, even an obligation, to use every even- 
handed process in an effort to achieve fair 
industrial peace—short of compulsory arbi- 
tration and, as in the case of the airlines 
strike of 1966, strikebreaking legislation 

“What constitutes a national emergency 
as it involves labor-management relation- 
ships and strikes? That is a question that 
has thus far defied an answer that all parties 
can accept. There was a hue and cry from 
many who thought the airlines strike cre- 
ated a national emergency. We in CWA did 
not think so and... called on Congress 
‘to make haste slowly’ at the time when 

was rushing to halt the strike. 
The controversy over what constitutes a na- 
tional emergency continues.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D) of Oregon: 

“The Taft-Hartley Act defines as national 
emergency disputes ‘work stoppages which 
imperial the national health or safety.’ Un- 
der Taft-Hartley these disputes are subject 
to an 80-day injunction for a cooling-off pe- 
riod. After that there is no further ma- 
chinery to terminate the dispute. . . . Since 
1947, a period of 20 years, there have been 
only 28 disputes that were found to imperil 
the national health or safety. 

“A bill establishing labor courts to handle 
labor disputes [introduced by Sen. George 
A. Smathers, Democrat of Florida] has a 
much broader definition of disputes. It 
would cover any dispute having any ad- 
verse effect upon the public interest. There 
are dozens of disputes every year that could 
be said to have an adverse effect upon the 
public interest. All of these would be turned 
over to compulsory arbitration under the 
Smathers bill. . Conceivably, there might 
be some dispute to which compulsory arbi- 
tration might be appropriate, but I cannot 
see applying the rules of courtroom law to 
every labor contract negotiation and in ef- 
fect having the contract written by judges 
who would use their judgment on the basis 
of rules of evidence. Courts have their 
place, but collective bargaining is a major 
part of our industrial system of economic 
freedom and it cannot be straitjacketed in- 
to courtroom procedures. 

“Many politicians are looking for some kind 
of law that would remove from Congress all 
future labor disputes and work stoppage... 
because strikes are always embarrassing to 
politicians. But I deny that contract negotia- 
tions can be put under government control 
as a matter of automatic and general prac- 
tice without plunging Congress more deeply 
into the political pit of industrial relations. 
It would place a large part of our private 
enterprise system under a dangerous form of 
statism.” 

Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, former special 
assistant to Presidents Roosevelt and Tru- 
man, and chairman of the emergency board 
named by President Kennedy in the railroad 
dispute of 1963. 

Last July he urged labor courts as “a better 
way to handle strikes.” Under the plan in 
Senator Smathers’ bill any strike or lockout 
that might “adversely affect the public inter- 
est to a substantial degree” would be sub- 
jected to an 80-day injunction period, as 
now; if the dispute continued beyond that, 
the bar against any interruption of work 
would remain in effect while the labor court 
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sat as a board of arbitration to make a final 
determination of all issues.” The parties’ 
only recourse would be an appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court. Unions call 
the proposal “a potential bonanza for the 
lawyers.” 

George H. Hildebrand, professor, New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell: 

“National emergency disputes outside the 

on industry are now covered by 
the injunction procedure provided by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. I see no reeason why the 
railroad industry, covered by the Railway 
Labor Act, should be singled out for special 
treatment now. Presumably any dispute in- 
volves a ‘national emergency’ because the ces- 
sation of production involves unbearable 
costs to third parties—the public, other em- 
ployees, and perhaps the government, 

“The Taft-Hartley procedure has two ma- 
jor weaknesses: (1) The board of inquiry is 
forbidden to make recommendations for a 
settlement to the parties, and (2) the proce- 
dure is self-limiting and provides no solution 
to a dispute that continues beyond the 80- 
day injunction period other than the option 
for the administration to recommend legis- 
lation to the Congress. 

“If we are not to have Congress continually 
involved in drafting ad hoc statutes to re- 
solve major labor disputes, and we wish at 
the same time to have a means of insuring 
continuity of operations in these exceptional 
cases, then we require a more general proce- 
dure for dealing with these impasses, The 
most desirable approach in my judgment 
would be to induce the parties to build into 
their own agreements an automatic mecha- 
nism by which to resolve impasses without 
cessation of operations. Failing this, the leg- 
islation could provide for temporary intro- 
duction of the recommendations of the 
board of inquiry, these to remain in effect 
pending agreement by the parties on their 
own terms of settlement. I share Mr. Kheel’s 
concern about the risks of fact-finding. As 
he says, however, it can still be a very useful 
device.” 


War ABOUT COMPULSORY ARBITRATION? 


(Experts in labor-management relations 
have been asked to respond to a recent Mon- 
itor report on collective bargaining. Com- 
piled by Ed Townsend, this is the sixth of a 
series of “dialogues.” Today’s discussion ex- 
amines the question of railroad labor dis- 
putes.) 

Railroad labor and management represent- 
atives have met quietly in recent months to 
discuss grounds for better relations. 

But even as their committees conferred, 
a new round of bargaining—with costly la- 
bor demands—brought fresh concern about 
contract problems later this year. 

A rail-labor spokesman recently told a 
transportation-industry seminar in Evans- 
ton, II., that in the past year and a half 
carriers and unions peacefully negotiated “a 
number of important accords,” and that 
these could usher in a period of more pro- 
ductive bargaining. 

Harold C. Crotty, president of the Main- 
tenance of Way Employees, said this would 
be “in the interest of the industry, the em- 
Ployees, the public, and the national 
economy.” 

But voluntarily negotiated agreements are 
by no means certain. Union wage goals are 
high, and carriers say they’re not going to 
give ground in “inflationary” settlements. 

USEFULNESS ASSESSED 

Theodore W. Kheel, one of the members 
of a board in a 1967 railroad dispute, told 
The Christian Science Monitor that basi- 
cally the Railway Labor Act is still good, 
but that it could be improved by strength- 
ening the mediation process and by reduc- 
ing the inevitability that a rail-labor dispute 
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will be settled through eventual third-party 
action. 


Mr. Kheel, a New York labor lawyer, media- 
tor, and arbitrator, said he opposes compul- 
sory arbitration of rail disputes that aren’t 
resolved by the parties through collective 

. If the Railway Labor Act's pro- 
cedures do not result in a settlement, he said, 
Congress has demonstrated that it can deal 
quickly and firmly with the problem. 

In 1967, it ordered “mediation to finality,” 
or mediation with binding recommendations 
as a last resource. Once before, it ordered 
compulsory arbitration. Each had a similar 
result: a direct settlement. 

A cross-section of experts who replied to 
questions by this newspaper showed a mixed 
reaction to Mr. Kheel’s views: 

George E. Leighty, chairman, Railway La- 
bor Executives Association, the union body: 

“We in railroad labor are well aware of the 
fear that a railroad strike would paralyze the 
national economy. But compulsory arbitra- 
tion is not the answer. What's needed is some 
practical alternative that would avoid both 
economic paralysis and Big Daddy’ govern- 
ment compulsion to force private employees 
to work for less pay than they could win by 
their own free efforts.” 

Mr. Leighty suggests: (1) Allowing strikes 
that would not interfere with the movement 
of freight essential to the national defense 
and public health. (2) If workers are barred 
from striking, seizure of the roads and im- 
pounding of profits pending a voluntary 
settlement. (3) Allowing strikes limited to a 
few roads, instead of all of them, to minimize 
the impact. 

J. W. Keener, president, B. F. Goodrich 
Company: 

“The Railway Labor Act should be changed 
so that third-party intervention would be- 
come the exception rather than the rule.” 

Howard Jensen, vice-president and general 
counsel, Lone Star Steel Company: 

“Amendments to the law should be aimed 
at breaking up national negotiations, not 
compulsory arbitration.” 

P. L. Siemiller, president, the International 
Association of Machinists, one of the shop- 
craft unions with an important bargaining 
role in railroad and airline bargaining: 

“If the railroad industry is too important 
to the nation to permit strikes, it is too im- 
portant to leave in the hands of private own- 
ership. We do not have the right to strike 
against the government, but the railroads are 
not owned by the government but are run 
for private profit and personal gain.” 

Rep. J. J. (Jake) Pickle (D) of Texas: 

“Permanent legislation is necessary when- 
ever it becomes apparent that a particular 
law has fallen down to the point that Con- 
gress is continually being drawn in to ‘medi- 
ate’ the dispute. This is obviously the case 
in the Railway Labor Act under which Con- 
gress has been brought in on three major 
disputes in the last four years, I believe that 
broader remedies [against strikes] should now 
be made available .. . and that the execu- 
tive is the logical place to vest emergency 
powers needed to protect the national in- 
terest.” 

J. P. Hiltz, Jr., chairman, National Rail- 
way Labor Conference, the industry bargain- 
ing body: 

“I can’t understand why some regard 
compulsory arbitration as anathema to free 
society. . . . Binding arbitration—‘compul- 
sory’ by one means or another—is not new, 
It is accepted and endorsed by both unions 
and management to resolve disputes which 
require an unbiased, objective analysis of 
the facts surrounding issues. It is engaged 
in every day in the railroad industry, for in- 
stance, when the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board of Special Boards of Adjustment 
[under the Railway Labor Act] adjudicate 
disputes on the basis of facts presented to 
them, and their decisions are binding. . 

“The Railway Labor Act does need some 
revision, but not in the manner suggested by 
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Mr. Keel. It needs to be revised to provide 
for final and binding arbitration of those 
labor disputes which cannot be resolved 
through the other processes of collective 
bargaining. Such a provision will be effective 
in promoting collective bargaining as some 
think the unrestricted right to strike would 
be.” 

Mr. Hiltz says the experiences of the shop- 
craft dispute “underline the importance of 
a permanent system for final determination 
of disputes which cannot be equitably re- 
solved in normal collective barg 80 
that the deliberations of the adjudicative 
body are free of a crisis atmosphere and 
political pressures.” 

Sen. Robert P. Griffin (R) of Michigan: 
“The administration’s failure to recom- 
mend improvements in the available legal 
machinery to deal with crippling strikes pro- 
vides no excuse for inaction by Congress. We 
must strive to minimize the use of the strike 
while preserving the basic right. We should 
try to develop other, more civilized methods 
of settling economic disputes, including a 
labor court, government-supervised voting 
on the employer’s last offer, limited com- 
pulsory arbitration to head off nationwide 
strikes in government-regulated industries 
such as railroad and airline transportation, 
and possible application of antitrust prin- 
ciples to labor unions.” 

George H. Hildebrand, professor, New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University: 

“The railroad shopcraft dispute ended in 
statutory imposition of compulsory arbitra- 
tion because of a decision by the federal 
government that a national railroad stop- 
page cannot be permitted. The award re- 
veals that compulsory arbitration is by no 
means a guarantee that its money terms will 
conform to [administration wage-price] 
guideposts. The case also reveals the in- 
herent difficulty of combining a national 
incomes policy with ad hoc compulsory set- 
tlements. From the standpoint of the inter- 
nal equities of the groups involved within 
the railroad industry, the award makes a 
good deal of sense. For the same reason it is 
incompatible with the requirements of the 
guideposts.”’ 

Prof. Hildebrand agrees with Mr. Kheel 
that “ ‘mediation to finality’ is but a euphe- 
mism for compulsory arbitration.” (John- 
son Administration spokesmen have denied 
vigorously that this is so—not caring to ad- 
mit to a recommending of compulsory ar- 
bitration.) 

Should the Railway Labor Act be changed? 
Says Prof. Hildebrand: “Originally the in- 
tention of the emergency-board provision, 
which was drafted by the parties themselves, 
was that recommendations of such boards 
would be final and would be accepted by 
both sides in lieu of a strike. Since 1941, this 
has not been the case, mainly because the 
unions discovered that they could use the 
award of an emergency board as a basis 
for further escalation, to be achieved by use 
of their influence at the White House. 

This destroyed the finality of the emer- 
gency-board procedure. In those years the 
unions in the industry pressed for industry- 
wide bargaining and settlements. 

More recently, the operators of the rail- 
roads have discovered advantages in this 
system of central bargaining, because it is 
guaranteed to produce a crisis in which they 
can count upon government intervention to 
prevent a stoppage. There is no easy solu- 
tion to the problem. 

One alternative would be to bring about 
by statute some kind of decentralization 
of the bargaining system in the industry. 
The other would be to treat the recommen- 
dations of emergency boards as final, leaving 
it to the administration and the Congress 
to decide upon what course of ad hoc action 
to take if either side refuses to accept the 
board’s recommendations.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


BARGAINING POWER GRowS—PUBLIC-EMPLOYEE 
STRIKE RIGHTS? 


(Experts in labor-management relations 
have been asked to respond to a recent Moni- 
tor report on collective bargaining. Seventh 
and last of a series of “dialogues” compiled 
by Ed Townsend, today’s discussion asks: 
“What about public-employee unions and 
strikes ?“) 

The recent Memphis strike of Negro gar- 
bagemen, members of the American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal em- 
ployees, was a public-employee strike with 
strong civil-rights overtones. 

Even so, it demonstrated once again that 
public workers, once substantially unorga- 
nized, are developing muscle and militancy. 
Today they are a labor force that can’t be 
ignored. 

William E. Simkin, director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, re- 
cently said that the “new wave of strikes” 
by public employees is roughly parallel to 
the situation in the mass-production indus- 
tries in the 1930's, when factory workers 
engaged in sitdown strikes and other demon- 
strations because they felt they needed orga- 
nization and militancy to keep pace with 
workers in other industries. 

According to Mr. Simkin, teachers and 
other public workers “heretofore substan- 
tially unorganized” can be expected to join 
unions and that as they do, strikes are “in- 
evitable—they will spread.” 

Spokesmen for the American Federation 
of Teachers and the American Federation of 
State, County, and Municipal Employees 
don’t hedge even a little on that. They say 
the strikes of 1967 were “only the beginning” 
and predict there will be even more this year. 

This is a matter of public concern. The 
strikes are against the public, and the bar- 
gaining and strikes involve different and 
complex problems. There is concern about 
the rights of the public employees—and 
concern about the rights of the public itself. 
Serious studies are under way, seeking a 
balanced solution. 

One of those involved is Theodore W. 
Kheel, New York lawyer, mediator, and arbi- 
trator whose testimony was sought by the 
New York Legislature in hearings called to 
seek equity in law for all in public-employee 
disputes. 

Earlier, in an interview with The Christian 
Science Monitor, Mr. Kheel said that public 
employees should have a right to bargain 
collectively, that if they do, there must be a 
possibility of strikes, but that the right to 
strike must be subordinated to “superior 
public rights" if danger to life and property 
should be involved. Wherever strikes are cur- 
tailed, he said, some alternative. . must 
be substituted.” 

Mr. Kheel would not place teachers “high 
on the list of those whose right to bargain 
collectively should be subordinated.” 

Others of a panel of experts who replied 
to The Christian Science Monitor’s questions 
on this subject showed a divergence of views: 

Howard Jensen, vice-president and general 
counsel, Lone Star Steel Company: 

“It is completely inconsistent with a 
theory of government which is responsible to 
its citizens and taxpayers to permit bargain- 
ing between employees and the government 
which has the inevitable effect of imposing 
new taxes not initially agreed to by the 
voter or legislature. I agree that bargaining 
implies the right to strike, and for this reason 
I think collective bargaining by public em- 
ployees should not be permitted.” 

Dr. Morrison Handsaker, head of Depart- 
ment of Economics, Lafayette College, vet- 
eran arbitrator: 

“Many public workers now have the right 
to organize and negotiate, but it’s illegal for 
them to strike. I agree that they shouldn't be 
allowed to strike, but some machinery must 
be established as an alternative to the strike.” 
Dr. Handsaker is basically in agreement with 
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a principle of the International Labor Organ- 
ization in Geneva, that if the right to strike 
is denied to government workers, they should 
be given conciliation procedures to use and, 
if necessary, access to an arbitration board 
whose awards should be fully and promptly 
implemented. 

“It may finally be necessary to rethink the 
whole matter of labor relations involving 
public employees, but for the time being I 
think it is worthwhile and interesting to 
experiment with laws on compulsory arbitra- 
tion. . . . The feeling exists that compulsory 
arbitration in private disputes discourages 
good, hard collective bargaining. The parties 
aren’t faced with a strike deadline, which 
often brings about a settlement.” 

“This is often true in the private sector, 
but it may not be the case in disputes in- 
volving public employees,“ says Dr. Hand- 
saker, who concedes he finds himself “in 
some ent with some of my col- 
leagues” on the matter of compulsory arbi- 
tration in public employee bargaining dis- 
putes, 

I. W. Abel, president, United Steelworkers 
of America: 

“I am a firm believer in the right of teach- 
ers and public employees to organize unions 
and to bargain collectively. ... Where a 
strike might be deemed to be a threat to the 
safety or health of patients or the public, 
then the minimum right.. should include 
binding arbitration of the issues. I am 
thinking particularly of situations involving 
police and firemen. Schoolteachers, without 
question, should have the right to strike.” 

Charles Cogen, president, American Fed- 
eration of Teachers: 

“The government, in its employment rela- 
tions, should be a model employer and there- 
fore should be the first to grant the 
democratic and effective tools of collective 
bargaining and the strike. All talk of gov- 
ernment being sovereign and therefore not 
subject to the strike weapon is completely 
outmoded in a democratic society. 

“Work stoppages by teachers in the form 
of strikes and mass resignations ... are 
healthy signs in our society, rather than 
developments to be deplored. . . Teachers, 
as well as other public employees, have al- 
ready indicated, with a growing show of 
courage and determination, that they will not 
allow themselves to be frustrated by repres- 
sive legislation and court decisions. ... The 
collective-bargaining process in the public 
sector must be brought up to the highest pos- 
sible level of democratic functioning.” 

Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz: 

“It is today perfectly clear that 10,000,000 
(M) American citizens, government em- 
ployees, are not going to accept an employ- 
ment relationship which is built on the pro- 
position that their employers exercise a sov- 
ereignty which makes it less majesty to file 
@ grievance and which equates disagree- 
ment—at least if it is organized—with dis- 
loyalty. ... 

“It ought to be accepted generally that 
some effective form of bilateral and repre- 
sentational labor relations is inevitable, is 
proper, and most of all is desirable in pub- 
lic employment in this country. To 
whatever extent the development of new 
doctrines—jointly by representatives of all 
who will be affected—of public employment 
relationships is focused or is permitted to 
center around the argument about whether 
there is a right of public employees to strike, 
that development is going to be at best de- 
layed, or worst defeated. .. . 

“Every strike by public employees creates 
at least as great a crisis of public opinion 
as it does a crisis of transportation or edu- 
cation or whatever else may be involved.“ 

Secretary Wirtz suggests provisions for or- 
ganizational and representational rights for 
all public employees, substantially similar to 
those provided by Wagner and Taft-Hartley 
Acts for private employees, plus an agency 
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for handling organizational and representa- 
tional disputes. 

In the area, he calls for “some 
table, some place, whether in executive, leg- 
islative, or some independent office, across 
the table from somebody with the authority 
and the courage to say, ‘I will’ instead of ‘I 
can't. 

On strikes Mr. Wirtz says: An attempt 
to distinguish between various kinds of gov- 
ernmental functions in terms of their es- 
sentiality seems to me fruitless and futile. 
Policemen and firemen are, in my under- 
standing of it, no more essential than school 
teachers. . Every governmental function 
is essential in the broadest terms. 

“In almost every instance the government 
is the only supplier of the service involved 
and there is a serious question in my mind 
about the legitimacy of any strike which 
deprives the public of something it needs 
very much and which it can’t get someplace 
else. I come to the conclusion that the sound 
doctrine of public employment is one that 
assures and guarantees a reasonable and a 
fair procedure—with independent third- 
party determination if necessary—for settling 
new contract disputes, and which does not 
include the strike.” 

Jerry Wurf, president, American Federa- 
tion of State, County, and Municipal Em- 
ployees: 

“Public employees want to be workers in 
a free society. They want to have a free 
union. They are entitled to sit at the collec- 
tive bargaining table with dignity and status 
in an effort to mutually solve problems 
rather than have the other fellow solve them 
unilaterally. So long as the public employees 
sit at a bargaining table, they have got to 
have something to deal with. ... They don’t 
want the right to strike just for the privi- 


Mr. Wurf says that repressive laws passed 
to prevent striking usually have resulted in 
strikes and generally have made it almost im- 
possible to settle them quickly—we had to 
find a way around the unreasonable statute.” 
And he says, “I can’t agree that a strike of 
teachers is the same as a strike of policemen. 
I just don’t really believe that the commu- 
nity can stand a strike of policemen.” 

George H. Hildebrand, professor, New York 
State School of Industrial Labor Relations, 
Cornell: 

“T think I differ with Mr. Kheel. I think it 
is possible to design a system of collective 
bargaining in the public services that ex- 
cludes work stoppages. I think, also, that 
there is no feasible way to sort out the activ- 
ities of government, declaring that stoppages 
can be legal for some of them but not for 
others. As a general rule, the services of gov- 
ernment are monopolistically provided and 
are essential to their users. If so, continuity 
of operations will be essential. 

“The most difficult problem in the public 
sector is to protect the independence of pub- 
lic-agency management as a participant in 
the bargaining process. If that independence 
ean be undercut by political deals, the system 
is not collective bargaining but rather one of 
political influence, There is nothing wrong 
with political influence per se, but it should 
not be confused with genuine collective bar- 


“What must be done to make collective 
bargaining work for public employees? A 
procedure must be devised for resolving ques- 
tions concerning representation and for deal- 
ing with disputes over the terms of new con- 
tracts. Many difficult questions are involved 
here, such as the timing of negotiations to 
meet budget dates, the introduction of medi- 
ation and at whose option, the resolution of 
impasses, and sanctions against stoppages. 

“I prefer fact finding with recommenda- 
tions, backed by injunctions against strikes 
or lockouts, as the terminal step in this pro- 
cedure. However I do also recognize that pub- 
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lic management is not bound to accept such 
recommendations and that unions in the 
public service are also not bound and can 
find ways short of strikes to make continu- 
ation of service difficult. or impossible. There 
simply is no fool-proof mechanical solution 
to these problems.” 


THE VIRTUES OF WORK 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in a speech in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1859, said that we must rely upon 
the labor of others for just about every- 
thing we receive in the way of material 
goods. Lincoln stated at that time: 

Labor is the great source from which 
nearly all, if not all, human comforts and 
necessities are drawn, 


Today, we live in an age where some 
frown upon work, especially work involv- 
ing a real physical effort. Jobs that peo- 
ple were begging for 10 or 15 years ago 
are scorned by many today. Some need 
to learn anew the value and virtue of 
work, and to understand that the hum- 
blest job is important in the scheme of 
life. Man’s satisfaction lies in himself, 
in the normal and healthy exercise of his 
powers of mind and body in harmony 
with physical and moral laws of the uni- 
verse. 

Two excellent articles on this subject, 
one examining the religious aspect of 
work, the other a comment on today’s 
viewpoint toward employment, are 
worthy of the attention of the Senate. 

The first is a sermon by the Reverend 
Thomas G. Daum, pastor of the Bush 
River Baptist Church, Newberry, S. C., 
entitled “If You Don’t Work Then You 
Don’t Eat.” The sermon was published 
in the Newberry Observer on May 17, 
1968, as the sermon of the week in that 
area. 

The second item is a letter to the edi- 
tor of the State newspaper, Columbia, 
S. C., and was published in that news- 
paper’s columns June 14, 1968, under the 
title “Opportunity Goes Begging.” The 
letter was written to Editor W. D. Work- 
man of the State by Miss Evelyn Earley, 
manager of the Earley Employment Serv- 
ice, Columbia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these articles be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Prom the Newberry ar Observer, May 17, 
1 


SERMON OF THE WEEK: Ir You Don’r WORK 
THEN You Don’r Ear 
(By Rev. Thomas G. Daum, pastor of Bush 
River Baptist Church, Newberry, S.C.) 


There is a theory going around in America 
today that before long we will all be handed 
out a salary of $8,000 a year. There is another 
theory that before long the work week will 
be shortened to thirty hours a week. And 
the third is that some people have 
the idea that they aren’t to work at all. 
They are just going to lie down, open their 
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seen that nowhere does the Bible teach this. 
When Adam sinned in the garden God 
came to him and said, “in the sweat of thy 


hear that there are some which walk among 
busybodies,” And in the verse above this he 


comes disorderly and sticks his nose in other 
people’s business. And if this man is this type 
and if he is too lazy to work then let him 
starve. Some might say that I am stretching 
the point here in saying that a man should 
starve, but I believe that the law of science 
will tell you that if a man doesn't eat that 
he will starve. 

There are those today who say that we must 
do away with all poor people, but Jesus said, 
“ye have the poor with you always.” There 
are some people that you could give a million 
dollars to today and by this time next week 
they would be right back where they started. 
Further, let me ask this question. What is 
so horrible about being poor? I was raised as 
a poor child. I can remember eating corn- 
bread and black-eyed peas day after day and 
they never killed me. I can remember when 
a piece of chicken looked like gold but not 
having it every day didn’t kill me, I can 
remember when we had only one pair of 
shoes and they lasted us all year, and not 
having a closet full of them didn’t ruin my 
feet. Being poor can do something for a per- 
son that being rich will never do. 

Of course, I have nothing against rich 
people. I'm all for a man who wants to get 
ahead but I don't believe that the Bible tells 
us anywhere that a man should get rich and 
have the luxuries of life without working for 
them. When I got off the bus to go to college 
I had $1.25 in my pocket and I didn’t know 
where the money to work my way through 
was coming from but seven years later I 
walked out of college and the seminary with 
degrees that I had earned by the sweat of 
my brow and I was as happy as any member 
of my entire class. I could truthfully say that 
I had worked and earned those sheepskins 
and not a soul had given them to me. There 
is satisfaction and honor in work. 

Abraham Lincoln once put it this way, 
“You cannot bring about prosperity by dis- 
couraging thrift. You cannot strengthen the 
weak by weakening the strong. You cannot 
help the wage earner by pulling down the 
wage payer. You cannot further the brother- 
hood of man by encouraging class hatred. 
You cannot help the poor by destroying the 
rich. You cannot keep out of trouble by 
spending more than you earn. You cannot 
build character and courage by taking away 
man’s initiative and independence. You can- 
not help men permanently by doing for them 
what they could and should do for them- 
selves. 

If a man wants a new car then that is fine 
but let him work for it. If he wants a new 
home then we are all for getting rid of every 
run-down house and shack in Newberry, but 
let him work for it. If a man wants steak on 
his table every night then he is like every 
human being, but let him work for it. If a 
man wants a better world then let him go 
out and construct it by taking his hands and 
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his back and building it. Then when he lies 
down at night he can have the good feeling 
way down inside that he has earned his car, 
his house and his bread, He can face the 
world straight in the eye and say that no 
one has given me a thing for I have earned it. 

I personally do not get the picture of the 
Lord Jesus Christ loafing around the carpen- 
ter shop while everybody else made a living 
for Him. Nor do I find Him ever teaching the 
philosophy that a man can get something for 
nothing. Nor do I see Paul out asking his 
church members to give him a pay check 
unless he worked for it. He made this very 
clear when he once said, “Neither did we eat 
any man’s bread for nought; but wrought 
with labour and travail night and day, that 
we might not be chargeable to any of you.” 

I am still of the opinion that many of our 
social ills could be cured tomorrow if we 
would work and when the job is finished find 
another one to do. 
From the Columbia (S.C.) State, June 14, 

1968] 
OPPORTUNITY GOES BEGGING 


To THE Eprror: I own and operate an em- 
ployment agency here, and feel that I have 
my finger on the pulse of the employment 
situation. 

Being a Negro in today's society is defi- 
nitely no handicap. The local business firms 
in our area have opened up whole-heartedly. 
This has been proved by the number of Ne- 
groes placed in offices and banks throughout 
the city. Let the record speak for itself. 

A person is judged today by his merit, and 
there is equal opportunity regardless of color. 
I am tired of hearing about the “poor Negro.” 
If a Negro is poor today, he has no one to 
blame but himself, and I say this for the 
white race too. 

Jobs are so plentiful that employers are 
forced to consider and hire people today that, 
five years ago, would not have been granted 
an interview, These are people who are un- 
qualified or have long-standing records of 
being unreliable, having moved from one job 
to another. 

For example, I placed a young man who had 
been out of work for some time and whose 
wife was expecting a child, on a job working 
five days a week for $85 a week. He worked a 
half day and quit. His reason? Too hard. He 
preferred a truck-driving job. The next day I 
placed him as a driver with a van line. The 
company went to the expense of paying for a 
physical at a cost of 625. He didn't show up 
for work the next day. Reason? Too far, I 
then placed him on another job six blocks 
from his home as a driver. He worked one day 
and quit. Reason? Too hard. 

All of these jobs paid above-average sal- 
aries and were for five days a week. I used my 
car and part of my staff to take this young 
fellow to see about these jobs. The next day 
I had occasion to visit where he lived, and I 
was astounded at the squalor. Card board 
filled space for window panes. Screen doors 
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hung drunkenly from broken hinges, and 
the poverty was unmistakable. 

I am sure some photographer could have 
gotten some excellent shots to be used for 
the “poverty march” or maybe to be used 
on that TV spectacular, Hunger in America.” 

Now, whose fault would you say it is if 
this man’s family is hungry? Who could you 
blame for the squalor he and his family live 
in? Should we accept the blame for this 
because he is a Negro, or should the blame 
be placed where it really belongs, on the 
shoulders of a perfectly healthy strong man, 
physically able to support the family he has 
acquired, whose handicap is not being a 
Negro, but being a lazy Negro? 

This case is not unusual or isolated. I 
can show you in my files a number of cases 
involving those of both races whose only 
handicap is laziness. 

I feel that the welfare program is a won- 
derful thing for those who need it, but my 
sentiments are in agreement with your edi- 
torial Job Market“: Many of the marchers 
looked able to work. If a person is physically 
able to endure the hardships, living slip- 
shod, sleeping in open sheds or tents to 
prove his point, enduring all kinds of 
weather, and walking the many miles that 
some of these marchers have walked, he is 
physically able to work. 

Being partially disabled is no handicap, 
which I am sure the South Carolina Rehabili- 
tation agency can attest to. Lack of educa- 
tion is no handicap. There are many jobs 
available, paying excellent wages that re- 
quire no education. Color is no handicap. 
Ability opens the doors of opportunity now, 
regardless of color. Experience is no handi- 
cap. There are many fine jobs available that 
have excellent training programs. We are 
our brother's keeper to a degree, but when 
our brother is able to keep himself, let him. 

EVELYN EARLEY, 
Manager, Earley Employment Service. 


THE GUN BILLS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
second amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides “the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms shall 
not be infringed.” If this provision is still 
a sound one, as I think it is, should not 
the crackdown be on the lawbreaker 
rather than upon the instrument used by 
him? 

Shall we outlaw automobiles because 
of the abuses and excesses of a few? 
Shall we register matches, aspirin, and 
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cook knives—and what of those pos- 
sessing the temperament of Cain? 

Legislation designed to keep any dan- 
gerous instrumentality out of the hands 
of criminals, minors, and the incom- 
petent would be in order. Also, severe 
penalties for the use of firearms in the 
commission of crimes should be en- 
forced. Let there be an end to permis- 
siveness in the law. If the criminal 
clearly knows that society will not toler- 
ate his acts, this will be more effective 
than a dozen gun laws. 


OMNIBUS SAFE STREETS AND 
CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1968 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 21, 1968 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has signed the Omnibus Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1968. 
He has done so, in his words, “because 
it responds to one of the most urgent 
problems in America today—the prob- 
lem of fighting crime in the local neigh- 
borhood and on the city streets.” 

The President signed this act into law 
because he rightly believed there was 
more good in it than there was bad. 

In his statement on this signing, the 
President said something which I believe 
goes to the heart of the matter on the 
war against crime. No act or program 
initiated by the administration and 
passed by the Congress can eliminate 
crime. This is a job that must be handled 
by State and local officials with the 
strong support of each and every 
American. 

And the President was right to call 
upon every citizen to support their lo- 
cal police officials with respect and with 
the resources necessary to enable them 
to do their job for justice in America. 

As the President recognizes, if we are 
to be a law-abiding people with respect 
for the rights of others, we simply must 
render full support to those charged with 
our protection and safety. 

I support President Johnson for his 
determined efforts to help inject new 
vitality into the war against crime. And 
I support his call to the American people 
for their complete cooperation and sup- 
port in this vital matter. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, June 24, 1968 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rey. Father Francis J. Fox, Society 
of Jesus, librarian of Brophy College 
Preparatory, Phoenix, Ariz., offered the 
following prayer: 

Lord, God all-powerful, we are grate- 
ful that You have brought us to the 
beginning of this day. By Your power, 
aid us in the practice of virtues, particu- 
larly those of justice and love; keep us on 
the road to salvation that we may not 
offend You today; but grant that all our 
words, all our thoughts, and our actions 


may be in conformity with Your law and 
Your commandments. This we ask of 
You through Your Son, our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, who lives and reigns with You 
in union with the Holy Spirit, God, for- 
ever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 20, 1968, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
a joint resolution of the House of the 
following titles: 


On June 18, 1968: 
H.R. 11308. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965; 
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H.R. 16674. An act to amend the Federal 
Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit Act of 
1933, as amended, to improve the capitaliza- 
tion of Federal intermediate credit banks and 
production credit associations, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 17325. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to adver- 
tising in a convention program of a national 
political convention. 

On June 19, 1968: 

H.R. 5037. An act to assist State and local 
governments in reducing the incidence of 
crime, to increase the effectiveness, fairness, 
and coordination of law enforcement and 
criminal justice systems at all levels of gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16489. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
the Executive Office of the President, and cer- 
tain independent agencies, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16911. An act to provide for U.S. par- 
ticipation in the facility based on special 
drawing rights in the International Monetary 
Fund, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 1268. Joint resolution making 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On June 20, 1968: 

H.R. 4919. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 9, 1955, to authorize longer term leases 
of Indian lands on the Hualapai Reservation 
in Arizona; 

H.R. 13154. An act for the relief of Dr. San- 
tiago Jose Manuel Ramon Bienvenido Roig y 
Garcia; 

H.R. 13912. An act for the relief of Angeliki 
Giannakou; and 

H.R. 15972. An act to permit black and 
white or color reproductions of United States 
and foreign postage stamps under certain cir- 
cumstances, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to bills of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles: 

S. 171. An act for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; 

S. 1028. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend certain bene to 
former employees of county committees es- 
tablished pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, and for other purposes; 

S. 3159. An act authorizing the Trustees 
of the National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded by 
Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Third 
Street, and Madison Drive Northwest, in the 
District of Columbia, and making provision 
for the maintenance thereof; and 

S. 3363. An act to designate the U.S. Cus- 
toms House Building in Providence, R.I., as 
the “John E. Fogarty Federal Building.” 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 222) entitled 
“An act to insure that public buildings 
financed with Federal funds are so 
designed and constructed as to be ac- 
cessible to the physically handicapped,” 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
JorpAN of North Carolina, Mr. INOUYE, 
Mr. Fonc, and Mr. Boccs to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2986) entitled 
“An act to extend Public Law 480, 83d 
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Congress, for 3 years, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
TALMADGE, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Younc of 
North Dakota, and Mr. Boces to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1968. 
The Honorable, the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to authority granted on 
June 20, 1968, the Clerk received from the 
Secretary of the Senate today the following 
message: 
That the Senate agree to the Report of the 
Committee of Conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 15414) en- 
titled “An Act to continue the existing excise 
tax rates on communication services and on 
automobiles, and to apply more generally the 
provisions relating to payments of estimated 
tax by corporations.” 

Respectfully yours, 
W. Pat JENNINGS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Thursday, June 20, 1968, 
he did on June 21, 1968, sign the fol- 
lowing enrolled bill of the House and 
joint resolution of the Senate: H.R. 
15414 titled “An act to continue the 
existing excise tax rates on communica- 
tion services and on automobiles, and to 
apply more generally the provisions re- 
lating to payments of estimated tax by 
corporations,” and Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 180, To provide franked mail priv- 
ileges for surviving spouses of Members 
of Congress. 


FATHER FRANCIS J. FOX 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my honor and privilege today to 
have in the Chamber to offer the prayer, 
Rev. Francis J. Fox, librarian of Brophy 
College Preparatory High School in 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Father Fox is one of the better known 
and more respected educators in my dis- 
trict. He has shown great zeal and great 
ingenuity in putting together at Brophy 
a really first-class library for students 
of preparatory high school age. 

Father Fox is an archivist. He has be- 
come interested in the history of the 
United States in general and the history 
of the Southwest in particular largely 
through his devotion to the memory of 
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Father Kino. Father Kino, as you will 
remember, was the pioneer priest who 
built missions and preached among the 
Indian inhabitants of the Southwest. 
His statue is in the Statuary Hall col- 
lection of the Capitol Building, being 
one of the two statues of citizens of the 
State of Arizona displayed in this build- 
ing. Father Fox probably knows as much 
about Father Kino’s life and works as 
does any living person. 

Father Fox is also the archivist of the 
Catholic diocese of Tucson, by appoint- 
ment of the most Reverend Francis J. 
Green, bishop, of Tucson. 

It has been a real pleasure and 
privilege for me to welcome Father Fox 
as the first constituent I have ever had in 
my 16 years as a Member of the House 
of Representatives to offer the opening 
prayer. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERA- 
TION OF A CONTINUING RESOLU- 
TION WEDNESDAY NEXT OR 
THEREAFTER 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be in order for 
the House to consider a continuing reso- 
lution on Wednesday next or any day 
thereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object, 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas, has 
discussed this with me and with mem- 
bers of the full Committee on Appropri- 
ations. This is in accord with the will 
of the full committee and there is no 
objection on this side. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 16913, DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1969 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 16913) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
WHITTEN, NAtcHER, HULL, Morris of 
New Mexico, SHIPLEY, MAHON, MICHEL, 
LANGEN, HARRISON, and Jonas. 


THIS ACTION THE NATION WILL 
APPLAUD 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the action of 
Federal authorities in removing the 
marchers from the Mall is indeed heart- 
ening. More than that, it is essential to 
the maintenance of confidence in the 
democratic processes of government in 
our country. Had the marchers been al- 
lowed to remain, they would have been 
trespassers who claimed privileges not 
accorded to other citizens. Very clearly 
they would have been in violation of the 
law—some of them defiantly so. The law 
is for everyone. As citizens, we are not 
given the right to pick and choose the 
laws we shall obey. Law violators must 
be held accountable or no one will see 
a need to obey the law. If no one obeys 
the law there is anarchy; injustice flour- 
ishes, democracy fails. No one respects a 
government which allows the processes of 
law to become a mockery. Already we 
have gone too far in that direction. 

Today the U.S. Government has taken 
a long-needed step. I hope this shows 
our Nation intends all citizens shall obey 
the law equally. Failure to do this would 
show that this great proud Nation is 
ready to accept mob rule. Any official 
who supports or tolerates such a situa- 
tion would be untrue to his country, to 
his responsibility, and to his oath of 
office. 

There is sympathy, of course, for the 
poor and the handicapped of our coun- 
try. This has been demonstrated time 
and again. It also has been demonstrated 
that the laws and customs of the United 
States provide ample opportunity for the 
correction of injustice. History records 
that our Nation has done more to provide 
opportunity for those who seek it than 
any other country; that it has done more 
to relieve injustice, more to assist the un- 
fortunate, more to help the needy than 
has any other nation. This being the case, 
we cannot tolerate change by violence or 
through intimidation by mobs or through 
the efforts of organized leftist groups. 
We cannot accept marches and demon- 
strations when they encourage acts of 
terror and threaten the lives and prop- 
erty of the people. Let us hope that to- 
day’s badly needed policy will be followed 
elsewhere when occasion demands, as it 
surely will. 


FIGHT TO WIN OR GET OUT 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, last Saturday the Vietnam war 
became the longest in the history of this 
-Nation—longer than the Revolutionary 
War, the War Between the States, World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean 
war. I think it is generally conceded that 
our present enemy is the weakest and 
smallest country we have ever engaged 
in war, and the fact that the war against 
the weakest enemy has lasted longer than 
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any other war in our history convinces 
FF to 

win. I beg and plead with the President 
to get out of there if you are not fighting 
to 8 I am sick and tired and broken- 
hearted at reading a casualty list each 
week of young Americans ranging be- 
tween 300 and 500 each week. Please 
let us fight this war to win or get out of 
South Vietnam. If George Washington 
had fought the Revolutionary War as 
this one is being fought we would still be 
under British control. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE US. 
SUPREME COURT 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we heard that the Chief Justice of 
the U.S. Supreme Court was going to 
resign and retire. 

I hear this as a very welcome breath of 
fresh air. But I would like to pass the 
word on to my colleagues to join me in 
writing to the President to suggest that 
this is his last great opportunity to really 
become a statesman that he not appoint 
a successor while the Court is in recess 
and in case the Congress likewise will be 
in recess. So, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
urge my colleagues to join me in this 
letter and suggest, whoever the candidate 
may be, whether he is appointed this 
year or next, that he should be a man 
who has a minimum of 10 years of expe- 
rience on a Federal bench. We must begin 
the trend to remove politics from Su- 
preme Court appointments, 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TRANSPORTATION AND AERO- 
NAUTICS, COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
TO SIT DURING GENERAL DEBATE 
TODAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Transportation and Aeronau- 
tics of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce may sit during gen- 
eral debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1968 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 14907) to 
amend the Federal Credit Union Act, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “(16)” and insert: 
“(15)”. 

N 2, line 19, after “union;” insert: “and”, 
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Page 2, strike out all after line 19 over to 
and including line 5 on page 3. 

Page 5, after line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 21(f) of the Federal 
Credit Union Act (12 U.S.C. 1766(f)) is 
amended by inserting ‘(1)’ after ‘(f)’, and by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“*(2)(A) The Director is authorized to 
conduct directly, or to make grants to or 
contracts with colleges or universities, State 
or local educational agencies, or other ap- 
propriate public or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations to conduct, programs for the train- 
ing of persons engaged, or preparing to en- 
gage, in the operation of credit unions, and 
in related consumer counseling programs, 
serving the poor. He is authorized to estab- 
lish a program of experimental, develop- 
mental, demonstration, and pilot projects, 
either directly or by grants to public or pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations, including Sas 
unions, or by contracts with such 
tions or other private organizations, deaigned 
to promote more effective operation of credit 
unions, and related consumer counseling pro- 
grams, serving the poor. 

„B) In carrying out his authority under 
this paragraph, the Director shall consult 
with Officials of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and other appropriate Federal 
agencies responsible for the administration of 
projects or programs concerned with prob- 
lems of the poor. The development and op- 
eration of programs and projects under this 
paragraph shall involve maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served by such pro- 
grams and projects, with community action 
agencies established under the provisions of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 serv- 
ing, to the extent feasible, as the means 
through which such participation is achieved. 

“*(C) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this paragraph, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated, as a supplement to any funds that 
may be expended by the Director pursuant 
to sections 6 and 7 for such purposes, not to 
exceed $300,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and not to exceed $1,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971." 

“(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall become effective July 1, 1968.” 

Page 5, after line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 3. The Federal Credit Union Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ ‘GIFTS 

“ ‘Sec. 28. The Director is authorized to ac- 
cept gifts of money made unconditionally by 
will or otherwise for the carrying out of any 
of the functions under this Act. A conditional 
gift of money made by will or otherwise for 
such purposes may be accepted and used in 
accordance with its conditions, but no such 
gift shall be accepted which is conditioned 
upon any expenditure not to be met there- 
from or from income thereof unless the Di- 
rector determines that supplementation of 
such gift from the fees he may expend pur- 
suant to sections 6 and 7 or from any funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 21(f) (2) (C) 
for the purpose of making such expenditure 
will not adversely affect the sound admin- 
istration of this Act. Any such gift shall be 
deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States for the account of the Bureau and 
may be expended in accordance with section 
6 or as provided in the preceding sentence.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I rise to question the 
eminent chairman of our committee as 
to the nature of the Senate amendments. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 14907 
was unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives on May 27, 1968, after 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
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conducted a full and complete hearing 
on the subject. 

The bill then went to the Senate and 
was passed unanimously by that body 
on Wednesday. There were several 
amendments to the bill, all of which are 
germane to the legislation and in no way 
amend any other laws which might con- 
cern other Members. 

I have discussed this legislation with 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WINALL], and he agrees that the 
House should accept the bill as passed 
by the Senate. 

The Senate struck one provision from 
the bill and added two others. 

The bill, as it passed the Senate, would 
extend the maturity on credit union se- 
cured loans from 5 to 10 years; increase 
the unsecured loan limit on a graduated 
basis to $2,500; allow Federal credit un- 
ions to invest in State-chartered central 
credit unions; permit the executive com- 
mittee of the Federal credit union to bor- 
row funds rather than requiring such ac- 
tion to be taken by the entire board of 
directors; allow Federal credit unions to 
purchase notes of liquidating credit un- 
ions; and, reduce the number of internal 
audits required by the supervisory com- 
mittee of the credit union from quar- 
terly to semiannually. The Senate added 
two provisions. The first provides for an 
extension of Project Moneywise, an ex- 
tremely worthwhile program that pro- 
vides for the training of credit union 
personnel in poverty areas and the sec- 
ond allows the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions to accept gifts. Such an amend- 
ment would allow the Bureau to obtain 
money from groups wishing to aid credit 
unions in low-income areas. The Senate 
struck from the House bill a provision 
which would have allowed the credit un- 
ion to facilitate members’ purchases of 
employment disruption insurance—acci- 
dent and health. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 14907 is perhaps one 
of the most important pieces of credit 
union legislation since Federal credit 
unions were first authorized by Congress 
in 1934. 

As I have stated before, Federal credit 
unions pay their own way and do not 
cost the taxpayer nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment 1 penny for their operation, 
supervision or regulation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TITLE TO ENABLE THE EXPORT- 
IMPORT BANK OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO APPROVE EXTENSION 
OF CERTAIN LOANS, GUARAN- 
TEES, AND INSURANCE IN CON- 
NECTION WITH EXPORTS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 16162) to 
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enable the Export-Import Bank of the 
United States to approve extension of 
certain loans, guarantees, and insurance 
in connection with exports from the 
United States in order to improve the 
balance of payments and foster the 
long-term commercial interests of the 
United States, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 17, insert: 

“(c) The Board of Directors of the Bank 
shall submit to the Congress for the calen- 
dar quarter ending September 30, 1968, and 
for each calendar quarter thereafter a report 
of all actions taken under authority of this 
Act during such quarter.” 

Page 2, strike out all after line 17 over to 
and including line 13 on page 3 and insert: 

“Sec. 2. In the event of any losses, as de- 
termined by the Board of Directors of the 
Bank, incurred on loans, tees, and in- 
surance extended under this Act, the first 
$100,000,000 of such losses shall be borne by 
the Bank; the second $100,000,000 of such 
losses shall be borne by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and any losses in excess thereof 
shall be borne by the Bank, Reimbursement 
of the Bank by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the amount of losses which are to be 
borne by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
aforesaid shall be from funds made available 
pursuant to section 3 of this Act. All guaran- 
tees and insurance issued by the Bank shall 
be considered contingent obligations backed 
by the full faith and credit of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

“Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of the Treasury 
without fiscal year limitation $100,000,000 to 
cover the amount of any losses which are to 
be borne by the Secretary of the Treasury as 
provided in section 2 hereof.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
give a brief explanation of the Senate 
amendments? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, Members of the House 
will recall that this Export-Import Bank 
legislation was debated on the floor of 
the House on June 12, 1968. What the 
bill, if enacted, provides is for the set- 
aside of $500 million worth of Export- 
Import lending authority to be used to 
make loans which have reasonable as- 
surance of repayment for the purchase of 
U.S. goods and equipment by foreign 
entities. 

There is nothing in this legislation 
which creates a “soft loan window” or 
anything of that nature. These loans by 
the Export-Import Bank will continue to 
be made on a strict business-like basis 
at rates of interest which the Export- 
Import Bank charges for all of its ac- 
tivities and for similar terms and under 
other similar conditions. 

The House bill as it was brought to 
the floor was changed in one instance be- 
fore it was finally passed. This was by 
adding language restricting the amount 
of losses which the Export-Import Bank 
could bear in this program to $100 mil- 
lion out of its reserves and also by re- 
stricting to $100 million the authorization 
for appropriation that could be provided 
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through Treasury borrowing once ap- 
proved via the appropriation process. 

The Senate passed H.R. 16162 on June 
18 of this year and amended it in two 
respects. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
address himself to the Senate amend- 
ments and what changes they made? I 
am pretty much aware of what the bill 
was like as it left the House. What did 
the Senate do to the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. I shall be glad to answer 
the gentleman. 

First, the Senate added a subsection 
which would require the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Eximbank to submit to the 
Congress beginning with the calendar 
quarter ending September 30, 1968, a 
quarterly report of all actions taken 
under authority of this new program 
during each such quarter. 

Second, the Senate version added to 
the provisions for bearing any losses 
under this new program adopted on the 
floor of the House, which provided for 
the Eximbank to assume the first $100 
million of losses and the Secretary of 
the Treasury the second $100 million 
of losses. The Senate adopted the same 
provisions, adding, however, that any 
losses in excess of this $200 million 
should be borne by the Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr. Speaker, your Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, while meeting in exec- 
utive session on other matters, had this 
matter placed before them. There was 
unanimous agreement within the com- 
mittee that the House should recom- 
mend the Senate amendments for adop- 
tion by the House and I was so instructed 
to make this unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
ü Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TO PROVIDE SECURITY MEASURES 
FOR BANKS AND OTHER FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 15345) to 
provide security measures for banks and 
other financial institutions, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, after line 18, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Subsection (c) of section 406 of 
the National Housing Act is amended by 
inserting “(1)” after (e)“ and by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

2) In the event the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board determines— 

“*(A) that (i) a conservator, receiver, or 
other legal custodian (whether or not the 
Corporation) has been or is hereafter ap- 
pointed for an insured institution which is 
not a Federal savings and loan association 
other than by the Board (whether or not such 
institution is in default) and that the ap- 
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pointment of such conservator, receiver, or 
custodian, or any combination thereof, has 
been outstanding for a period of at least 
fifteen consecutive days, or (ii) an insured 
institution (other than a Federal savings and 
loan association ) has been closed by or under 
the laws of any State; 

„B) that one or more of the grounds 
specified in paragraph (6) (A) of section 500) 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933, 
existed with respect to such institution at 
the time a conservator, receiver, or other 
legal custodian was appointed, or at the time 
such institution was closed, or exists there- 
after during the appointment of the con- 
servator, receiver, or other legal custodian 
or while the institution is closed; and 

(0) that one or more of the holders of 
withdrawable accounts in such institution is 
unable to obtain a withdrawal of his ac- 
count, in whole or in part; 
the Board shall have exclusive power and 
jurisdiction to appoint the Corporation as 
sole receiver for such institution. As used in 
this paragraph (2), the term ‘State’ includes 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the ter- 
ritories and possessions, and any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“*(3) In any case where the Corporation 
is appointed receiver of an insured institu- 
tion pursuant to paragraph (2)— 

“*(A) the provisions of section 5(d) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 shall be 
applicable in the same manner and to the 
same extent as if such institution were a 
Federal savings and loan association with 
respect to which the Corporation had been 
appointed receiver under paragraph (6) 
thereof, and the provisions of paragraph (14) 
of said subsection (d) shall be applicable in 
the same manner and the same extent that 
they would be applicable if the insured in- 
stitution were an institution referred to in 
the first sentence of said paragraph; and 

B) the Corporation shall have author- 

ity to liquidate such institution in an orderly 
manner or to make such other disposition 
of the matter as it deems to be in the best 
interests of the institution, its savers, and 
the Corporation. 
In connection with the liquidation of any 
such institution, the language ‘the court or 
other public authority having jurisdiction 
over the matter’ in subsection (d) of this 
section shall mean said Board.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to provide security measures for banks and 
other financial institutions, and to provide 
for the appointment of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation as receiver.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
explain to the House the nature of the 
amendment which has been entered by 
the Senate and which was not discussed 
in the House? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 6 
the House passed the bill (H.R. 15345) 
to provide security measures for banks 
and other financial institutions by a vote 
of 235 to 98. This bill, the 
substantial increase in the number of 
robberies of banks over the past several 
years, provides Federal legislation which 
requires the use of protective devices by 
financial institutions. 

This bill, if enacted, directs the Fed- 
eral supervisory agencies—Federal Home 
Loan Board, Federal Reserve 
Board, the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation—to promulgate within 6 
months from date of enactment, rules 
establishing minimum standards with 
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which financial institutions must com- 


devices and procedures, reasonable in 
cost, to discourage external crimes and 
to assist in the identification and ap- 
pater n of persons committing such 
acts. 

The other body took up the House- 
passed bill, amended it, and sent it back 
to the House on June 19, 1968. 

The Senate amendment would author- 
ize the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to appoint the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation as receiver for 
insured State-chartered savings and 
loan associations. The House is now 
asked to agree to this amendment. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
enable the FSLIC to make prompt pay- 
ment of insurance to savers and to effect 
an orderly disposition of the assets of an 
insured institution. 

This legislation would authorize the 
Board to appoint the FSLIC as receiver 
for an insured State-chartered savings 
and loan association if the association 
had been closed or if the appointment of 
a custodian under State law had been in 
effect for at least 15 days, if savers are 
unable to withdraw their funds and if 
grounds for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for a Federal savings and loan 
association exist with respect to the 
State-chartered institution. Grounds for 
the appointment of a receiver for a Fed- 
eral association are contained in the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act and include in- 
solvency and substantial dissipation of 
assets 


If all conditions are met, the FSLIC 
could then proceed to pay insurance of 
accounts. Under existing law the FSLIC 
is powerless to pay insurance to savings 
account holders under some circum- 
stances, despite the fact that the insti- 
tution may have been closed for a pro- 
tracted period and savers may not be 
able to obtain their funds. 

Hearings were held on an earlier bill 
by the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency at which the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, the United 
States Savings & Loan League, and the 
National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations appeared to testify in support 
of the measure. Thus, insofar as the sav- 
ings and loan industry is concerned, the 
measure is relatively noncontroversial. 

Nevertheless, the measure is necessary 
to assure that savers will not sustain 
protracted delays in obtaining their 
funds from insured savings and loan 
associations. 

This bill deals with the expenditure 
and recovery of funds made available by 
insured institutions from every State in 
the Union. The liquidity of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
is a matter of national concern; and no 
one would suggest that the terms and 
conditions of expenditure and recovery 
of Federal funds is not a matter for 
Congress. 

HIGHLIGHTS 

First. It is basic that whoever pays 
the liabilities gets control of the assets. 
That is what this bill would provide— 
that when the Insurance Corporation 
pays the liabilities—the creditors and the 
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savers—of a disappearing association, 
the Corporation would administer the 
assets. 

Second. Being the only party that 
would be exposed after the payoffs, the 
Corporation understandably has the 
greatest interest in managing the assets 
for the maximum benefit of the savers 
and the public. 

Third. For the first time in the history 
of the savings and loan industry, the 
amendment would shorten considerably 
the period of time that exists between an 
association becoming inoperative and the 
Insurance Corporation having the au- 
thority to pay out the savers. Nothing 
causes the public to lose confidence in 
the industry more than having to wait 
several months to receive payment of in- 
sured accounts. This situation has al- 
ready occurred with damage to the 
industry. 

Fourth. The Senate committee re- 
ported the bill unanimously, and the 
Senate passed it unanimously. 

Fifth. Both the United States Savings 
and Loan League and the National 
League of Insured Savings Associations 
wrote strong letters to the Senate spon- 
sors urging passage of the bill. 

Sixth. Also, several of the State super- 
visory authorities support the bill, in- 
cluding the one in Maryland who was 
president of the National Association of 
State Supervisors last year, and also in- 
cluding the California Savings and Loan 
Commissioner. 

Seventh. The member of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee who is 
from an area where many problems have 
existed, this is Congresman ANNUNZIO, 
of Illinois, supports the measure and in- 
troduced the same bill in the House. 

On June 19, 1968, the Senate passed 
HR. 15345, the Bank Protection Act of 
1968, with a committee amendment au- 
thorizing the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to appoint the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation re- 
ceiver for insured State-chartered sav- 
ings and loan associations placed in cus- 
tody or receivership or closed by State 
authorities. The House, which passed 
H.R. 15345 on May 6, is now asked to 
agree to this amendment. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
enable the FSLIC to make prompt pay- 
ment of insurance to savers and to effect 
an orderly disposition of the assets of 
insured associations. Since the FSLIC 
would normally have a subrogated claim 
to at least 95 percent of the assets of 
an insured State-chartered association 
undergoing liquidation, it has a vital 
interest in seeing that the liquidation of 
the association proceeds in an efficient 
manner. 

This legislation would amend section 
406(c) of the National Housing Act by 
adding two additional paragraphs. The 
first new paragraph, 406(c) (2), would 
empower the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to appoint the FSLIC as receiver 
for an insured State-chartered savings 
and loan association provided that all 
of the following three conditions are 
met: 

First. A conservator, receiver, or other 
custodian has been appointed for at least 
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15 days under State law or the associa- 
tion has been closed under State law; 

Second. The Board determines that 
the same grounds required for the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for a Federal as- 
sociation exist for the State-chartered 
association. These grounds are specified 
in section 5(d) (6) (A) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Act of 1933, which permits the 
appointment of a receiver if any one of 
the following five conditions exists: (i) 
insolvency; (ii) substantial dissipation 
of assets; (ili) unsafe or unsound prac- 
tices; (iv) willful violation of a cease- 
and-desist order, or (v) concealment of 
books and records; and 

Third. One or more savings account 
holders are unable to withdraw their 
funds, in whole or in part. 

The second new paragraph, 406(c) (3), 
makes applicable to State-chartered as- 
sociations in FSLIC receivership the pro- 
visions of section 5(d) of the Home Own- 
ers’ Land Act of 1933. Among the appli- 
cable provisions of section 5(d) are those 
which authorize the Board to adopt reg- 
ulations for associations in receiver- 
ship; for the conduct of receiverships; 
and for the exercise of functions by 
members, directors, or officers of an as- 
sociation during a receivership. The 
Board is also authorized to enforce the 
section including rules and regulations 
issued thereunder. In addition, the Board 
is permitted to act in its own name and 
through its own attorneys. 

In addition, section 50d) also provides 
for prompt judicial review of the Board’s 
appointment of the FSLIC as receiver. 
Under section 5(d) (6) (A), an association 
is authorized to bring an action to re- 
move the FPSLIC as receiver within 30 
days after its appointment. Such an 
action could only be brought in the U.S. 
district court for the judicial district in 
which the home office of the insured in- 
stitution is located or in the U.S. District 
Court for the District of Columbia. The 
court could either dismiss the action on 
the merits or direct the Board to remove 
the receiver. The statute requires that 
such proceedings be given precedence 
over other cases pending in the courts 
and that they be in every way expedited. 

The appointment of the FSLIC as re- 
ceiver by the Board would not otherwise 
be subject to judicial attack. Section 
5(d) (6) (C) provides that no court may 
take any other action toward the removal 
of a receiver, or, except at the instance 
of the Board, restrain or affect the exer- 
cise of powers or functions of a receiver. 

Section 406(c) (3) (B) would authorize 
the FSLIC to liquidate the institution in 
an orderly manner or make such other 
disposition of the matter as the FSLIC 
might deem to be in the best interests of 
the institution, its savers, and the FSLIC. 
The authority of the FSLIC in this regard 
would be subject only to the regulation 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and not to that of any State authority, 
administrative or judicial, which may 
previously have had regulatory authority 
with respect to the institution. 

Provided all other conditions were met, 
the legislation would permit the appoint- 
ment of the FPSLIC as receiver, whenever 
the State has appointed a receiver, con- 
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servator, or other custodian, whether or 
not such appointment was for the pur- 
pose of liquidation. This provision is 
particularly significant since section 
401(d) of the National Housing Act de- 
fines “default” as the appointment of a 
receiver for the purpose of liquidation. 
This provision is closely related to sec- 
tion 405(b) of the National Housing Act 
which triggers FSLIC imsurance pay- 
ments whenever an association is in de- 
fault as defined under section 401(d). 
Hence, whenever State authorities ap- 
point a receiver for the purpose of liqui- 
dation, FSLIC insurance payments are 
automatically triggered and the savings 
account holders are provided relief. How- 
ever, should the State appoint a cus- 
todian whose appointment is not for the 
purpose of liquidation, the FSLIC is 
powerless to provide insurance payments 
to the savings account holders. Despite 
the fact that the association may have 
suspended all withdrawals, the FSLIC 
would be powerless to act, and this 
actually happpened in a recent Illinois 
case where savers were unable to with- 
draw their funds for nearly 342 months. 

An appointment of the FSLIC under 
this legislation would automatically trig- 
ger the authority of the FSLIC to make 
insurance payments to the savings ac- 
count holders. Timely insurance pay- 
ments are vital, not only as a matter of 
equity to those immediately concerned, 
but also to preserve the confidence of the 
public at large in the safety and stability 
of the savings and loan industry. If large 
numbers of shareholders are unable to 
withdraw their funds from a failing as- 
sociation, and if the FSLIC cannot make 
prompt insurance payments, the result- 
ing adverse publicity can have a wide- 
spread effect on confidence in all savings 
and loan associations. 

The legislation would give the Board 
independent Federal authority to appoint 
the FPSLIC as receiver in those cases 
where the State has already appointed 
the FPSLIC as receiver. If the Board elects 
to appoint the FSLIC under Federal law, 
rather than accept or continue the State 
appointment, any subsequent legal chal- 
lenge to the FSLIC as receiver would 
come under section 50d) (6) (A) of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Act, which provides 
for judicial review. The legislation would 
enable the FSLIC to defend its appoint- 
ment under Federal law instead of requir- 
ing it to defend the legality of the State 
savings and loan administrator’s deter- 
minations under State law. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman state what has been unsatis- 
factory in the present procedures? 

Mr. PATMAN. The procedures are that 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
been paying out the liabilities and satis- 
fying them. The State agency has been 
administering these assets. This is the 
only good thing left—the assets. The 
State agency that has not been out a 
single penny has charge of the State 
assets. This would give the Board when 
needed, which has paid out this quarter 
of a billion dollars, the privilege of ad- 


easy as possible on the fund. I do not 
know anyone who can contest that par- 
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ticular right, because certainly they paid 
out the liabilities. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Will the gentleman 
state for the record whether or not there 
have been any abuses in the past in try- 
ing to change this? 

Mr. PATMAN. There have been abuses. 
They are there. Certainly, if we pay out 
the money to satisfy the liabilities, we 
should have the assets to administer and 
to reduce the ultimate cost as much as 
possible. That is basically it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought this started out 
as a bank protective act to provide that 
the banks install certain warning systems 
and precautionary measures. What is the 
gentleman now saying? Were all of the 
Senate amendments germane to that 
subject? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman over- 
looks the fact that it also included the 
Federal savings and loans. This is the 
bill we passed. This is a restrictive meas- 
ure. There is no question about that. 

Mr. GROSS. It may have included 
them, but was it not a protective bill 
against robberies and holdups that the 
House passed? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is a safety bill, be- 
cause it protects the Government’s funds. 

Mr. GROSS. No. I am talking about a 
protective bill. 
sane PATMAN. Yes, it was a protective 

Mr. GROSS. It was to provide for the 
installation of cameras and warning sys- 
tems and detection systems of one kind 
or another. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct, but it 
included all financial systems. Not all, 
but it included savings and loans and 
the banks. This amendment is to pro- 
tect the funds of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. I thought so, but you 
have gotten off into another field here, 
have you not? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. This is just an ad- 
dition; a very constructive and desirable 
addition, I may say. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, there may be a lot 
of desirable things done in the consider- 
ation of bills, but I thought we had 
passed out a bill that was dedicated ex- 
clusively to the installation of protective 
systems in banks and in other banking 
institutions. You are now talking about 
an amendment to the bill that deals 
with the loaning of money, covering de- 
faults, and so on and so forth. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. And so on and so forth. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is very desirable— 
very, very desirable and very constructive 
and very helpful. I am glad that the 
Senate put it on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

3 to reconsider was laid on the 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 202] 
Andrews, Edwards,La. Mize 
N. Dak. Eilberg Moorhead 
Barrett Erlenborn Murpby, N.Y. 
Battin Esch 
Evins, Tenn. Nelsen 
Bevill Farbstein Nix 
Blackburn Fino O'Hara, Mich 
Blanton Flood Philbin 
Blatmik Foley Podell 
Boland Ford, Gerald R. Pool 
Bolton Gardner Purcell 
Bow Gettys Quillen 
Brademas Gibbons Rarick 
Brasco ubser Resnick 
Brock Gurney Robison 
Brown, Calif nan 
Brown, Ohio Hansen, Idaho Rostenkowski 
Bush ly ybal 
Cabell Holland St Germain 
Carey Howard Scheuer 
Celler Jones, Mo. Schweiker 
Chamberlain Karsten Selden 
Clausen, Karth Shipley 
Don H. Kelly Skubitz 
Cleveland ps hig 8 
Conyers ornegay ratton 
Corman Kupferman Stubblefield 
Cramer Leggett Sullivan 
Cunningham Long, La Teague, Tex. 
Dawson Lukens Thompson, Ga. 
Dellenback McCarthy Thompson, N.J. 
Denney McClure Utt 
Dent McEwen Watkins 
Diggs McMillan Whalley 
Donohue Madden Wolff 
rn May Wyman 
Edwards, Ala, Min: 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 327 Members have 
answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BOARD FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1967—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. 237) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is with special satisfaction that I 
transmit the Annual Report of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board for fiscal year 
1967. 

During the year, more than one million 
individuals received $1.3 billion in retire- 
ment and survivor benefits, an increase 
of $65 million over the preceding year. 

In the same period, unemployment and 
sickness benefits were only $71 million. 
This represented the lowest total paid 
under the railroad unemployment and 
sickness insurance system in 15 years, 
with the decrease reflecting in large part 
the continued high level of economic ac- 
tivity in the Nation. 

Even greater protection for railroad 
beneficiaries will soon be available, 
thanks to the recent legislation enacted 
by the Congress. These amendments to 
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the basic laws administered by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board were jointly 
recommended by railroad management 
and railroad labor. They are to be com- 
mended for their continued cooperation 
in improving these laws. 

As a result of these amendments, every 
one of the million retirement and sur- 
vivor beneficiaries will receive added 
benefits. In addition, the benefit rates 
under the unemployment-sickness sys- 
tem will rise by almost 25 percent, and 
protection will be extended to those with 
prolonged illnesses. 

The latest amendments continue the 
record of steady improvement in our sys- 
tem of protection for railroad workers 
and their families against the economic 
hazards accompanying old age, unem- 
ployment, illness and death. 

This report shows the fruits of our 
common and continued efforts to lift the 
elderly citizens of our country out of the 
ranks of poverty, and thereby to give 
more meaning to their years of retire- 
ment. 

1 commend the report to your atten- 
on. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THe WHITE House, June 24, 1968. 


The message, together with the ac- 
companying papers, was, without objec- 
tion, referred by the Speaker pro tem- 
pore [Mr. ALBERT] to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 3136, AUTHORIZING THE 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE TO 
STUDY THE ADVANTAGES AND 
DISADVANTAGES OF THE METRIC 
SYSTEM 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1148 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res, 1148 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolye itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 3136) 
to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
make a study to determine the advantages 
and disadvantages of increased use of the 
metric system in the United States. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and, pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1148 
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provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
3136 authorizing a study of increased use 
of the metric system in the United States. 

The purpose of H.R. 3136 is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
conduct an investigation, research, and 
survey to determine the impact of the in- 
creasing worldwide use of the metric sys- 
tem on the United States and to appraise 
the desirability and practicability of in- 
creasing the use of metric weights and 
measures in the United States. The pro- 
gram of investigation would likewise 
evaluate the cost and benefits of alter- 
native action which may be feasible. In 
order to accomplish the purposes of the 
bill the Secretary of Commerce would 
conduct studies in educational, engi- 
neering, manufacturing, commercial, sci- 
entific, and public areas to determine the 
relative advantages and disadvantages, 
and the degree of standardization of 
weights and measures used in each of 
these areas. The study would likewise 
appraise economic and military advan- 
tages of the use of the metric system in 
international trade and commerce, and 
investigate the difficulties that might be 
encountered in such increased use of the 
metric system. In order to accomplish the 
results of the study as required, the Sec- 
retary is directed to consult with repre- 
sentatives of industry, science, engineer- 
ing, labor, and their associations in the 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution No. 1148 in order that 
H.R. 3136 may be considered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SISK. I shall be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is there that the 
Secretary of the Department of Com- 
merce cannot do in the absence of this 
proposed legislation that this would au- 
thorize him to do. In other words, what 
would it authorize him to do that he 
cannot already do in the absence of this 
legislation? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, it is my under- 
standing based upon the many state- 
ments which have been made before the 
Committee on Rules that there is need 
to have an authorization for the type and 
kind of study that would be required to 
39 made as authorized by this legisla- 

on. 

As I understand it, this is a pretty sub- 
stantial study for a considerable period 
of time. It is my understanding that the 
Secretary of Commerce is not at present 
able to act without congressional au- 
thorization. 

Also, this authorizes some money, I 
might say to my good friend from Iowa. 
I believe for the first year it authorizes 
$500,000 to be appropriated for the first 
year for the purpose of studying this 
matter. What will follow on after that, 
I do not know. 

Mr, GROSS. Well, of course that dis- 
turbs me too. But this half million dol- 
lars that is proposed to be spent on this 
subject by the Secretary of Commerce, 
what is there that the Secretary of Com- 
merce cannot get from the Bureau of 
Standards with respect to the metric 
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system? I suspect that the Bureau of 
Standards has forgotten more about this 
than most people know. 

Why spend a half million dollars on 
this study? 

Mr. SISK. If I may attempt to answer 
the gentleman's question, the question of 
my good friend from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
of course, this is the presentation of this 
resolution to make in order the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 3136) by the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
I am sure that the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MILLER] and the other dis- 
tinguished members of that committee 
when we get in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
will offer their justification for the fund- 
ing of this study. It is my further opinion 
that they will offer evidence in support 
of the requested authorization and will 
go into all of the ramifications involved. 

I am sure that my friend will agree 
with me that most of the other coun- 
tries of the world today have looked 
into the metric system and that there is 
a certain need which exists here for a 
study into these problems and that they 
are far more knowledgeable, of course, 
than I am on this subject. But of course, 
as I say, I hope the House will permit 
the chairman of the committee and 
others as well to be given an opportunity 
to go into the subject and make their 
presentation before the House and we 
will then make the determination as to 
whether to authorize it or not. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
5 yield for one further ques- 

n? 

Mr. SISK. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. After reading the report 
on the bill I cannot think of any way by 
which the House of Representatives 
could waste its time upon a more futile 
enterprise by even going into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union to debate this bill. It ought 
to be turned down out of hand. This 
bill has no place in the House, It serves 
no useful purpose. 

Mr. SISK. I might say that the Com- 
mittee on Rules has held hearings upon 
this bill for some good number of years. 
I can personally recall that it has been 
up before the Committee on Rules on at 
least two occasions, once in the 88th 
Congress and once in the 89th Congress 
and it has a long and substantial history 
behind it. Therefore, it was finally de- 
cided by the Committee on Rules that we 
would give the Members of the House 
the right to listen to this discussion and 
then see if the House itself wishes to vote 
on this authorization. I am not here at- 
tempting to sound facetious. I think this 
is a serious matter. I am merely furnish- 
ing to the gentleman from Iowa some 
little background to go by. I would say 
that the committee in its wisdom or if 
the gentleman from Iowa desires, lack of 
wisdom, decided to make it in order sub- 
ject to the approval of this resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, if it is deter- 
mined that this country ought to be on 
the metric system I do not see the neces- 
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sity for spending a half million dollars 
since the Bureau of Standards already 
has this information available, and espe- 
cially in view of the tight money situa- 
tion, permitting the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make a study that is totally 
unnecessary. The Secretary of Com- 
merce can come up with a recommenda- 
tion to Congress as to whether we ought 
to go on the metric system. I am sure 
that my friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Stsk] would 
not want to go into this at this time in 
view of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars which it would cost private industry 
alone to put such a system into effect. 

Some time in the future, we may want 
to make this change, but we do not need 
to spend half a million dollars for a 
study of the metric system. That is my 
quarrel with this bill. 

Mr. SISK. I well appreciate the posi- 
tion of my good friend from Iowa. Again 
I would only say that it seems as though, 
with the normal scheduling that we 
have had around here, that there is am- 
ple time to at least schedule the House 
to consider the situation. And, of course, 
all we are seeking to do is to make it 
possible for the members of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics to 
make their opinions known, and I am 
sure the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] will be here to listen to the de- 
bate, and then we will make a deter- 
mination as to whether or not we wish 
to authorize this. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
listening with great interest to the col- 
loquy between the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and the gentleman from Iowa, 
and I am always amazed at the sense of 
proportion about what is scheduled. 
Only last Tuesday, the day of the New 
York State primary election, the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, without notice, asked 
for unanimous consent to concur in the 
Senate amendment to the $4 billion 
NASA authorization bill, and the House 
passed it in about 3 minutes, but today 
the rule would provide two hours of de- 
bate for a bill to authorize $500,000 for 
a study of the metric system. 

It would seem to me that a bill of the 
magnitude of $4 billion should be sched- 
uled for debate with adequate notice to 
all Members, especially when it involves 
a Senate amendment which omitted sig- 
nificant House provisions, such as the 
requirement that the Administrator of 
NASA keep the appropriate committees 
of Congress fully and currently in- 
formed. Moreover, it included $44 million 
more than the House bill to carry for- 
ward the manned Mars project—a mis- 
sion which has never been approved by 
Congress. The House Committee recom- 
mended $11.7 million, a figure sustained 


the $60 million requested for NERVA— 
without a conference, the position of the 
House was effectively sabotaged. 

So 2 hours of general debate over 
$500,000 seems completely all out of 
proportion. 
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Mr. SISK. I thank my good friend 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] for his com- 
ments. I am sure that he thoroughly 
knows and understands the rules of the 
House, and the procedures followed, and 
I am sure the gentleman knows that the 
bill he was talking about was debated at 
considerable length on the floor of the 
House as well as on the floor of the other 
body. I am assuming, of course, that the 
gentleman is referring to the conference 
report. 

Further, I am sure the gentleman well 
realizes that things can move rather 
rapidly in the House, but again the sub- 
ject matter of that bill, and in fairness to 
those involved, was debated and discussed 
at great length both in committee as well 
as on the floor of the two Houses. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield further for a correction? 

Mr. SISK. I am happy to yield further 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, there was no 
conference report, unfortunately. It was 
a decision made, without notification to 
the members of the committee, not to go 
to conference. 

Mr. SISK. I might make just one com- 
ment further about the matter, that I be- 
lieve it gets down to a question of termi- 
nology, and it was a matter of the gen- 
eral agreement between the House and 
the Senate as to the final package. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, any Member 
could have objected had he cared to do 
so, and forced a vote, or at least requested 
a vote. But I want the record to be made 
clear with respect to what the gentleman 
referred to, that I have not voted for 
these moondoggles recently. 

Mr. SISK. I am sure my good friend 
from Iowa is correct, and that his voting 
record is a well-known fact, and also his 
efforts in considering and following the 
material that is pending before the 
House. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to correct the 
record. Any Member of the House of 
Representatives could have objected 
when the space authorization bill was 
taken from the Speaker’s desk, and that 
such objection would have prevented 
consideration. 

As a matter of fact, it was the unani- 
mous-consent request. Nobody—but no- 
body—as the gentleman from New York 
knows, objected. That is my first point. 

My second point is that when the space 
bill was passed in the other body, it was 
$18 million less than the authorization 
in the House bill. Therefore, to those of 
us on the conservative side, as well as 
people of a conservative nature, includ- 
ing the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER], 
decided it was better to accept the lower 
Senate figure. 

I realize that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Ryan] is aggressive, and 
strong for his district. Nevertheless we 
must have a balance in this Congress and 
on the floor of the House between the 
cities and the poor people’s programs, 
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the progress in science and development 
in space and oceanography, and future 
contingencies, looking forward to greater 
progress in the future. 

In answer to the gentleman, I will 
present an amendment which will elimi- 
nate the $500,000 that is being authorized 
for appropriation in the first year for the 
metric system. 

It is not just $500,000 under this bill; 
there is a continuing authorization of an 
indefinite amount for the second and 
third years of this study. Under my 
amendment, it would simply be an au- 
thorization not to exceed $500,000 from 
money that is appropriated to the De- 
partment of Commerce. It is then just for 
1 year, 

Now, I do not think we should be debat- 
ing other bills here when we are coming 
up to another advance such as the metric 
system. I would hope that we can restrict 
the debate to the metric system rather 
than to go back and debate the space bill 
all over again. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, with regard to 
the comment of my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, I want to say 
I think this is not the place to debate 
other bills, and I think we can conclude 
this very quickly, but I will yield for just a 
moment to my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. I would simply say in re- 
sponse to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, in the first place the $18 million 
lower figure is illusory because, as the 
gentleman well knows, included in the 
Senate bill was the $44 million additional 
for the NERVA program which has long- 
range implications and may open the 
door for vast expenditures in the future. 
That may well be the reason why normal 
procedures were circumvented and the 
bill was brought to the fioor of the House 
on June 18, the day of the New York 
State primary election, when it was well 
known that the Members from New York 
would be in New York for that election. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume, 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I have been opposed to the grant- 
ing of a rule on this particular bill and I 
appear on the floor of the House this af- 
ternoon to continue my opposition to it. I 
say that not because I do not recognize 
the value of the metric system. I am fa- 
miliar with all of the many arguments 
that are going to be adduced here this 
afternoon; that 90 percent of the world 
now use the metric system; that Great 
Britain recently announced its intention 
to begin a 10-year program to phase in 
the metric system; that South Africa 
and other countries that have until now 
been reluctant to embark upon this 
course, have made a similar determina- 
tion. But I would join with the gentle- 
man from Iowa in expressing the belief 
that this is a rather peculiar time, both 
from the standpoint of American indus- 
try and the impact, which I will describe 
in a moment, that this would have on 
them. 

It is also from a budgetary standpoint 
a rather peculiar time for this Congress 
to launch a program which has literally 
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been kicking around since the time of 
George Washington. 

Ever since the time of the first presi- 
dent, there have been suggestions that 
we should abandon the so-called English 
system of measurement, the inch, the 
pound, and the gallon and so on and in 
its place institute the metric system. 

For us in this year 1968 to put in an 
unbudgeted item—and this is not in the 
budget—of half a million dollars—for 
the first year of a 3-year study; this 
of course will ultimately run to a million 
and one-half dollars because there is an 
open ended 3-year authorization. We 
may fully expect this commission to 
come back asking for more funds, I am 
sure, in the succeeding fiscal years. 

So we are talking about the expendi- 
ture of $114 million at a time when just 
last week on this very floor I had to 
stand up here and lament the fact that 
an established project like the 200-bil- 
lion-Bev accelerator project in Illinois 
had to sustain a cut of $17.9 million. 

We had to cut that practically to the 
point where it is very doubtful that we 
can continue a worthwhile scientific proj- 
ect and yet we have the money—appar- 
ently unbudgeted money—to put into a 
project of this kind. 

Let me say just a word about this. 
This is really the year of the commis- 
sion. We have commissions for every- 
thing from investigating aardvarks, I 
guess, to axioms, from viruses to vio- 
lence. 

I had the Library of Congress draw up 
for me a few days ago—and I wish I 
had thought to bring it with me today— 
a list of the commissions that have been 
established in this Congress alone. The 
length of that list and the total amount 
that is involved would, I am sure, shock 
many Members of this House. So I think 
this has truly become the Congress of 
commissions if we go along with this 
idea of yet another commission, as is 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield on the 
point of money? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. It 
should be pointed out that the $500,000, 
nor the continuing amount authorized 
for the succeeding 2 years, are in the 
President’s budget. So these funds are 
outside the President’s budget, and there- 
fore you have a very good point. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

I would also certainly like to make this 
point, and I think this is extremely im- 
portant: The real issue at stake in this 
whole question of converting to the me- 
tric system is not merely different sys- 
tems of measurement. It is not merely 
whether we take a screw and refer to that 
screw as being so many millimeters, or so 
many centimeters long rather than refer- 
ing to it in inches. What we are talking 
about is far more than merely a different 
system of weights and measurements if 
we convert to the metric system. We are 
talking about new and different tech- 
nical standards and specifications, which 
in turn have a very direct bearing on the 
design, the shape and the size of indus- 
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trial products. This is the thing that 
concerns me, 

The gentleman from Iowa mentioned 
a moment ago what the possible cost 
might be. I am very frankly interested 
in this proposition, perhaps more than 
many Members, because in my congres- 
sional district the fastener industry is 
a very important one, as is the machine 
tool industry. In the fastener industry 
alone, which had 1965 shipments of 
some 200 billion pieces, amounting to 
$1.2 billion, it is estimated by reliable 
experts in the field that the cost of con- 
verting would amount to 50 percent of 
the annual total of those shipments, or 
$600 million—just to this one segment of 
American industry. 

Now, you get over to the machine tool 
industry; the last figure that I have 
there is that in 1963 the total inventory 
of machine tools in this country amount- 
ed to something like $30 billion. Again, 
we could have literally a conversion cost 
running up to $10 or $15 billion, if we 
are required to change all of those ma- 
chine tools over to producing products 
in a form, a size and a shape so that 
they could be used in the metric system. 

Again, what we are talking about is 
working toward the metric system and 
the interchangeability of parts. When 
you compare a screw produced in one of 
our American screw factories with a 
screw produced in a European country, 
there is a difference. There is a difference 
in the module, the size, the shape and 
the form of that screw. 

Again, you are not merely talking 
about a system of measurement; you are 
talking about entirely different products. 
If we are going on the metric system, we 
must make the same fasteners and tools 
we produce completely interchangeable 
with parts produced in European coun- 
tries under the metric system, and we are 
talking about a conversion that many 
people think would run into billions and 
billions of dollars. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman’s 
point concerning our budget problem is 
logical. However, to be objective, and to 
clarify the record, I wish to point out— 
that the cost to any given industry of 
this conversion would not necessarily be 
a total loss. Think of the new industry 
which would develop and would be in- 
volved in the conversion. 

So, in effect, from an economic stand- 
point there would not be a complete loss 
in cost to any industry. There would be 
compensating or balancing develop- 
ments. 

May I ask one other question of the 
gentleman- Is it his intention to oppose 
the rule as part of the legislative process? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes. I 
voted against the rule in the Rules Com- 
mittee, and I will vote against it here 
today. 

May I say in response to what the gen- 
tleman has said: I recognize the fact that 
we might subtract from the conversion 
costs the ultimate benefits we might reap 
from industries that might be brought 
into being to meet that conversion need. 
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But one of the things that is defective 
about the bill we have before us today is 
that it does not specifically mandate the 
study required to be undertaken by the 
Secretary of Commerce to consider not 
only the costs associated with this con- 
version but also how those costs are 
going to be met by industry. 

If this rule is adopted and we go into 
the 5-minute rule, that is one of the 
amendments I am going to propose, and 
I would like to quote briefly a portion of 
that amendment. I would propose that 
the commission would be specifically di- 
rected to: “Recommend specific means of 
meeting the practical difficulties and 
costs in those areas of the economy where 
any recommended change in the system 
of measurement units and related di- 
mensional and engineering standards 
would raise significant practical difficul- 
ties or entail significant costs of conver- 
sion.” 

This is the kind of language we ought 
to have nailed down in this resolution 
setting up this study if this body decides 
to set it up, so that we do not go into this 
with our eyes closed, but so we have some 
specific instructions for the commission 
as to what they are to investigate in the 
report they ultimately issue. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
three questions I would like to ask the 
gentleman. One concerns the recent 
conversion in Australia to the decimal 
monetary system. I wonder if in that 
instance there was anything done by 
the Government to allay the costs of 
conversion of the various cash registers 
and other machinery involved? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I read 
the hearings on this bill and also on 
companion legislation which was be- 
fore the other body in 1967. I do not 
recall any discussions of the experience 
in Australia. 

Mr. HOSMER. What answer does the 
gentleman give to the statement that 
the United States is essentially out of 
step with the rest of the world in its 
consistent retention of the systems we 
have now? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Of course, 
as I said earlier, I would reply to the 
gentleman from California, I think ulti- 
mately the world will be under the 
metric system. 

I am quarreling, first of all, with the 
proposition that we should accord a par- 
ticular priority, given under this resolu- 
tion, to an unbudgeted study of this 
matter. It has been around for a long 
time. I am sure it is going to be with us 
for many years to come. I am just differ- 
ing with the committee in its assessment 
of the priority that ought to be given 
to this matter. 

Second. I think again I would refer 
to the point that what we are talking 
about when we talk about converting 
to the metric system is more than just 
imposing a different system of weights 
and measurements on the American 
public or on the American manufacturer. 

We are talking about new and differ- 
ent technical standards and specifica- 
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tions. I happen to think, particularly 
with respect to the screw industry, that 
our technical standards and specifica- 
tions under the inch system are superior 
to anything that anybody anywhere else 
in the world has been able to develop 
under the metric system. 4 

Let me give an example. In the air- 
craft industry, our aircraft fasteners are 
used in virtually every type aircraft 
wherever manufactured around the 
world. Why should we change the sizes 
and form and module of that particular 
fastener to conform to the metric sys- 
tem? We should be instead aggressively 
promoting the particular use of our own 
system. 

That is another amendment I would 
offer to this bill if the rule is granted, 
and I would suggest the resolution is 
sadly deficient in that it does not spe- 
cifically commission the Secretary of 
Commerce who would make this study 
to “investigate the extent to which sub- 
stantial changes in the size, shape, and 
design of important industrial products 
would be necessary to realize the benefits 
which might result from general use of 
the metric units of measurement in the 
United States.” 

In other words, we do not get any 
benefit from the use of the metric sys- 
tem just by changing the units of meas- 
urement. It is not until we achieve in- 
terchangeability of parts that the metric 
system will begin to mean anything. I 
will ask the commission to consider that, 
and that is included in another part of 
the amendment, “investigate the extent 
to which uniform and accepted engineer- 
ing standards based on the metric system 
of measurements units are in use in each 
of the fields under study and compare 
the extent to such use and the utility 
and degree of sophistication of such 
metric standards with those in use in the 
United States.” 

Again I say I believe that many of the 
forms, shapes and sizes of the hard goods 
manufacturers in this country are so 
superior, and our technical standards and 
specifications are so superior, that before 
we junk all of those things and adopt 
something else we ought to have this 
commission look into the whole matter 
very carefully, in deciding whether or 
not we should not promote our own sys- 
tem, our own modules, our own forms, 
shapes, sizes and designs, rather than 
adopting something somebody else comes 
up with. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. In the shapes, design 
and measurement field one can find cer- 
tain applications in which the metric sys- 
tem is superior to our own system, and 
vice versa. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. This is in- 
conceivable. 

Mr. HOSMER. What I would like to 
ask the gentleman, since we are becoming 
more and more of a scientifically based 
economy, and since more frequently the 
products of our factories are first origi- 
nated in the laboratories of the scientists, 
and since the scientists themselves con- 
sistently work on the metric system, 
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which then has to be translated over to 
our own system to be put into application, 
why would it not be better to keep the 
same system all the way through, from 
origination point to production and use 
point; in other words, one straightfor- 
ward metric system? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Of course, 
I believe this is one of the things to which 
this commission would have to address 
itself. 

As I understand it, under the British 
changeover, they will do it sector by sec- 
tor in British industry. Conceivably, this 
commission might come up with a rec- 
ommendation that it would be worth- 
while to adopt the metric system in one 
sector of American industry and not in 
another. 

Again, to come back to the machine 
tool industry and the fastener industry, 
we might decide we would be better off 
to push our own particular system and 
to make a conversion in the pharma- 
ceutical industry, in the chemical indus- 
try, and in the soft goods industries, in 
some of those where the problem of con- 
version is not as expensive and not as 
difficult as it would be in some of these 
hard goods industries I mentioned. 

Mr. HOSMER. Is it not in essence what 
this study proposes, an investigation, to 
lay forth and to clarify and to outline 
for us what is involved? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I believe 
that if the amendments I read to the 
gentleman a moment ago were accepted 
by the committee, and were adopted, I 
would be more satisfied than I am right 
now that the commission would be mak- 
ing the kind of objective study it should 
of this whole problem. 

Let me point out to the gentleman 
that when the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce—and, after all, it is the Sec- 
retary of Commerce who will make this 
study under the bill—testified in the 
Senate hearings in 1967 he said: 

I am long convinced myself that the 
United States should adopt the metric sys- 
tem, so I guess to that extent I am guilty of 
prejudging the results of the study also. 


I do not want a commission setup that 
is going to prejudge the results of that 
study. I want a thorough and objective 
investigation. 

If we find certain systems of measure- 
ment as used currently in American in- 
dustry are superior to anything else in 
the world, I do not want to throw those 
into the ash can because somebody 
downtown, some bureaucrat, has decided 
in his own mind we ought to go metric 
across the board. 

What I am trying to do, with the 
amendments I will offer later, if this rule 
is adopted, is to make it abundantly clear 
that is the kind of study we expect this 
commission to make. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman keeps re- 
ferring to a commission, yet there is no 
commission established in this bill. Is 
the gentleman saying a commission will 
automatically flow from the enactment 
of this legislation? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The gen- 
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tleman has asked a good question. Ac- 
tually, I probably should not use the 
word “commission,” since the bill does 
direct the Secretary of Commerce to ac- 
tually make the study. But there is 
language in the bill, if I can find it, 
which indicates this: “permit appro- 
priate participation by representatives of 
US. industry, science, engineering, and 
labor, and their associations, in the 
planning and conduct of the program 
authorized by the first section of this 
act.” 

Knowing the way bureaucracy oper- 
ates, I assume that the first thing they 
would do would be to get together a 
group of these people and designate them 
as a commission, and direct them to pro- 
ceed with a study. 

Mr. GROSS. It would be surprising if 
they did not, and if they did not add a 
good many more to the payroll in support 
of the commission, instead of carrying 
out the study with the present payroll 
and especially the experts already em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Standards, 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I want to 
make just one more point, and then I 
am going to bring these remarks to a 
close. 

I do not think that the point of view 
I have espoused here this afternoon, 
which would call for spelling out more 
clearly than this resolution does exactly 
what the Secretary of Commerce or the 
commission, if the gentleman will per- 
mit me to use that expression, should 
look for in making this study—I do not 
think I am expressing merely a narrow 
parochial view; in going through the 
hearings conducted last year in the other 
body I found that the head of the In- 
stitute of Industrial Fasteners agreed 
with the position I have stated on the 
floor this afternoon; the manager of 
corporate standardizing for the Radio 
Corp. of America, who is also the chair- 
man of the General Standards Commit- 
tee of the Electronics Industry Associa- 
tion, thought this was what we ought to 
do; the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association and the General Electric 
Corp., in other words, the people actually 
inyolved in the manufacture of the hard 
goods that are going to be affected by 
this conversion, if it takes place, support 
the idea that we ought to do more than 
just start on a prejudged study of the 
metric system, and we ought to really 
make an in depth investigation as to 
what this may mean to American in- 
dustry, in throwing away some of the 
superior technical designs, forms, and 
modules that we now use and export 
abroad. Those are the respects in which 
I think this resolution has to be amended 
if it is to be in any way satisfactory as 
far as this particular study is concerned. 

Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. REINECKE. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

In your hearings before your commit- 
tee, was it brought out the extensive 
studies that have already been made on 
this subject? This is a matter that has 
been before the engineering community 
for many years. It seems to me if we 
can simply totalize the available ma- 
terial, we can probably save a lot of 
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money in the process and get it out of 
the hands of some bureaucrats, as you 
indicate, downtown. This is not a new 
subject, and we are addressing ourselves 
to it here today as though it was an item 
that somebody thought of last week, 
which is just not the case. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. In answer 
to the gentleman, I will say that I have 
a big fat file of articles which were writ- 
ten by tool engineers and designers and 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers and other interested groups. They 
have given time, thought, and considera- 
tion to the question of converting to the 
metric system. So I agree this is not a 
new matter. Indeed, as I said earlier, the 
bills go back to the time of George Wash- 
ington, and it is a little peculiar and 
unfortunate time for us to be resurrect- 
ing it on the floor of the House today. 
This is one of the things that could be 
deferred. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very interested in the 
amendments that the gentleman from 
Illinois indicated he intended to propose 
when we get into the Committee of the 
Whole. It seems to me from reading sec- 
tion 2, most of the points are already 
fairly well covered in the subsection of 
section 2. The Secretary of Commerce 
will appraise the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the economic and military 
aspects and in fact, it seems to me that 
there is no intention whatsoever to pre- 
judge the value of the metric system in 
the study. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the gentleman. I will try to respond if I 
can get some time later on during the 2 
hours of general debate. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
before us today a resolution on a bill 
which has been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics for 
many years. It has been considered and 
brought before the Committee on Rules 
on several different occasions and during 
many sessions of the Congress. It was 
introduced this year and brought to the 
Committee on Rules in March 1967. 
Unfortunately, the majority of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Rules thought 
this bill should be reported out for con- 
sideration by the entire membership of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics the question, 
Is it not true that the use of the metric 
system in the United States was legalized 
by the Congress 102 years ago? 

Mr. MILLER of California. It was 
legalized, I believe, in 1866 when the 
meter was adopted, not the whole metric 
system but the meter as a unit of linear 
measure. The yard then became the frac- 
tion of the meter. 

Mr. MARTIN. In other words, the an- 
swer is “Yes,” it was authorized 102 years 
ago by the Congress of the United States? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, that portion was authorized in 
1866. 
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Mr. MARTIN. And, so according to the 
gentleman, industry in the United States 
can function and operate, design its 
parts, its screws, and whatnot according 
to the metric system rather than in 
inches and feet. 

Just as surely as night follows day if 
this legislation is approved by the Con- 
gress to set up this 3-year study of the 
program we are going to have a report 
from the Department of Commerce that 
it be made mandatory, perhaps over a 
period of 10 years, such as England is 
doing. You are going to have a report 
from the Department of Commerce that 
it be made mandatory, that the entire 
United States move into the metric sys- 
tem. I think that is fairly obvious. 

Mr. Speaker, as the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] so 
eloquently pointed up, this would involve 
the cost of billions of dollars to indus- 
try in the United States to make this 
conversion, let alone the confusion that 
would arise among the citizens of the 
United States in trying to convert inches 
and feet into meters and all the other 
changes that would be required—weights 
to kilos and miles to kilometers, and so 
on. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt if any Member 
of Congress other than the medical 
Members would understand what the 
metric system would mean when con- 
fronted with it rather than the system 
to which we are accustomed. 

Mr. Speaker, we have tremendous ex- 
ports on the part of our industry in the 
United States to most of the countries 
of the world. If it is necessary to con- 
form to the metric system for export, 
American industry is already doing this. 
But I do not think it is necessary to make 
mandatory the metric system in the en- 
tire country which is liable to be the 
result of these studies. 

Just think of the legal description of 
the piece of land on which your home is 
located or your ranch, or whatever it 
might be, and the terminology used in 
connection with the description of those 
premises. Instead of the boundaries being 
described as they presently are—so many 
feet east and west, north and south—it 
would be in meters. So, your abstract 
companies would become involved and 
your abstracts would have to be changed 
on your property and brought up to 
date. 

Why, the ramifications of this thing 
are tremendous. One could hardly im- 
agine what could occur as a result of 
legislation in this field making it man- 
datory for the United States to convert 
to the metric system. 

As has been pointed out, we have had 
many, many studies in this area over 
the years. I do not think it is necessary 
to authorize $500,000 for the first year 
to study this problem and then to have 
an open-ended authorization for the next 
2 years. This point has been well cov- 
ered. However, sometimes these studies 
are a little slow to get started and as a 
result of the slowness involved, they do 
not spend as much money in the first 
year as they do in the second and third 
years. 

So we do not have any assurances that 
the second or third year are not going to 
need $1 million or $2 million, or what- 
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ever it might be, to conclude these 
studies. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this legislation 
is defeated, 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield such time as he may consume 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
PETTIS]. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, I find it as- 
tonishing that this Nation, the most 
progressive in most fields, is having such 
a difficult time and is so reluctant to get 
in step with the rest of the world. 

We seem to be living with a strange 
paradox in our society. We cling to an 
archaic set of measuring standards, al- 
most as a child would cling to a security 
blanket. Even the originator, the home- 
land of our present standards, is chang- 
ing to the metric system. And yet again 
it is hard to see whether or not our reluc- 
tance to change is really a form of na- 
tional arrogance in which we are persist- 
ing blindly. Perhaps there is a lurking 
feeling in our minds that we are the most 
powerful, we are the most wealthy people 
on earth; therefore let the others change 
to our ways. 

I find perhaps the same analogy in our 
inability nationally to develop wide- 
spread multilingual talents among our 
young people. Such is not the case in 
European countries. It is almost as if we 
are saying let everybody speak English 
because we are the strongest and most 
powerful economically. Be that as it may, 
I am sure also there are very powerful 
private interests in our country which 
stubbornly resist the change to the metric 
system. In their shortsightedness they 
foresee the need for tremendous expendi- 
tures and loss of income as a result. I 
am sure that as time goes on, as the years 
go by, the private interests are going to 
find that they will pay for their myopia 
many times beyond the cost of change 
in loss of business, in being excluded 
from new markets, and will find them- 
selves with a very burdensome inven- 
tory of increasingly outmoded capital in- 
vestments. 

The metric system is no mystery to 
us. We have lived with it for almost 200 
years, as exemplified by our decimal 
monetary system. For over 100 years, as 
established by law, it has been an offi- 
cial standard of measurement in the 
United States. A large segment of our 
student population, especially those in 
the science disciplines, use it daily in 
their work. The subsidiaries of American 
industries located abroad are completely 
at home with the metric system. 

Therefore I say, let us shake off our 
lethargy in coming to a decision in 
adopting our metric system. Let us take 
the first necessary steps as outlined by 
this legislation to be an intimate part 
of the family of Western nations in 
which a common standard of measure- 
ment is a prime and fundamental re- 
quirement. I strongly urge the House to 
make the progressive decision today to 
enact H.R. 3136. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I have been a supporter of this legis- 
lation during the 89th Congress and this 
Congress, and I want to make a few re- 
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plies to some of the statements that 
have already been made. 

The question has been raised as to 
when it is a good time to have this study? 
Perhaps the best time to have made a 
study of this was back in 1791—when 
Jefferson submitted the metric system to 
the Congress for adoption—in 1866— 
when the Congress passed a law making 
the metric system official—or some other 
earlier time. But the Congress did not 
do that. The Congress has delayed too 
long, it seems to me, to provide such a 
study. 

Further, the statement has been made 
that, the information provided for in 
the bill is already available. I will agree 
that the information undoubtedly is all 
available. The principal function that 
will be performed by the Secretary of 
Commerce will be to pull together all 
this material, and make it available into 
one compact, authoritative report so as 
to give guidance and advice to business 
and industry in this country. 

The statement also has been made that 
this is going to be expensive. There will 
be expenses connected with the proposed 
study, but we are going to derive great 
benefits also. 

In reading the report of a professional 
engineer of the city of Washington it 
appears that adoption of the metric sys- 
tem will result in incalculable savings to 
industry. In the aerospace industry alone 
it is estimated that engineering computa- 
tions would effect savings of $10 million 
& year. You can see that in one industry 
when engineering computations will re- 
sult in such a savings that there is rela- 
tively little involved in the authoriza- 
tion that we are presenting here. 

It is true also that in some avenues of 
our economy there will be no effect at 
all. For instance, with respect to land 
measurements. Some of our old abstracts, 
show measurements by chains and rods 
and other primitive units of measure- 
ments. I doubt that we are going to 
change those. So I do not believe we have 
to worry about that. At any rate it will 
take a very long time, and it is possible 
that these measurements will never 
change. 

With regard to the fastener industry, 
there are agreements under which uni- 
form fasteners are used in a number of 
different countries, and there is no rea- 
son why we would have to change that. 

But we do need to have some authori- 
tative report as a direction, as a guide 
with respect to this subject. I believe it 
would be helpful to change over to the 
metric system, just as is being done in 
England. And let me point out that in 
England the Parliament was so slow that 
finally the business people took over. And 
as an example, in this country also, busi- 
ness and industry are moving forward 
while Congress is standing back. So, all 
that we will be doing by authorizing this 
study is what really must be done, and 
that which business and industry have 
already done in certain areas. The phar- 
maceutical industry, the optical industry, 
the photographic industry, and a number 
of other industries, already are employing 
the metric system. 

We know, too, the difficulty that arises 
with regard to foreign trade. When, for 
instance, automobiles are sent to certain 
European countries, we have to use both 
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units of measurement in order to do busi- 
ness overseas. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
rule, and favorable action on the bill 
(H. R. 3136). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT) . The time of the gentleman from 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, it is evident 
from the discussion that has gone on 
here that there is great interest in this 
subject, and I would hope that the House 
will see its way clear to permit the adop- 
tion of this resolution, so that the mem- 
bers of the committee may go on with 
their consideration and discussion on the 
subject of the metric system. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF S. 322, LAND DISPOSALS FROM 
THE NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 
1219 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1219 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
on the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 322) to restrict the disposition of lands 
acquired as part of the National Wildlife 
Refuge System. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, I will yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1219 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate for consideration of S. 
322 to restrict the disposition of lands 
acquired as part of the national wildlife 
refuge system. 

The national wildlife refuge system is 
composed of both public domain and ac- 
quired lands. Approximately 85 percent 
of the lands within the system is reserved 
from the public domain and about 12 
percent is acquired land. About 3 per- 
cent of the system is non-Federal land 
administered under agreement, ease- 
ment, or lease. Less than 5 percent of the 
land in the system was approved by the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion. About 4 percent was acquired with 
duck stamp funds. 

Proceeds from the sale of duck stamps 
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are covered into the migratory bird con- 
servation fund, where they are used for 
the acquisition of lands for migratory 
bird refuges and waterfowl production 
areas. Under present law, the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission consid- 
ers and passes upon any area of land and 
water that may be recommended by the 
Secretary of the Interior for purchase 
or rental under the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Act. Further, the Commission 
fixes the price at which such areas may 
be purchased or rented and no area may 
be purchased or rented without the prior 
approval of the Commission. 

At the present time, under the Federal 
surplus property laws, the Secretary of 
the Interior must determine that lands 
under his administration are unneeded 
before they can be disposed of. The Sec- 
retary is not required to obtain the Com- 
mission’s approval before making dis- 
posals; he must only consult with the 
Commission. The final determination is 
made by the Secretary. 

The purpose of S. 322 is to discourage 
the transfer of acquired lands within the 
national wildlife refuge system. If lands 
are disposed of, it also has as its purpose 
to reimburse the migratory bird con- 
servation fund for the fair value of such 
lands so that replacement habitat may be 
acquired. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1219 in order that S. 
322 may be considered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill is 
to make it more difficult to transfer lands 
out of the national wildlife refuge sys- 
tem by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Current law permits the Secretary of 
the Interior to dispose of lands he deter- 
mines to be unnecessary without doing 
more than consulting with the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission. His de- 
cision is final. 

The bill amends the statute to require: 
First, consultation; and second, full 
value payment by the purchasers of any 
surplus lands. 

The bill excepts one transfer from its 
provisions; that from one Federal agency 
to another in the TVA area. This trans- 
fer, to the TVA from the Corps of En- 
gineers, was agreed upon prior to con- 
sideration of this legislation. 

No additional cost is anticipated as a 
result of this legislation. 

The Secretary of the Interior opposes 
the legislation because of the restric- 
tions placed upon him. There are no 
minority views. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mer motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
COMMERCE TO STUDY THE AD- 
VANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF THE METRIC SYSTEM 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill (H.R. 3136) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
make a study to determine the advan- 
tages of increased use of the metric sys- 
tem in the United States. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 3136, with Mr. 
Wal in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Futon] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 27, 1959, the 
first of several bills in connection with 
the metric system of measurements was 
referred to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

Since that date several things have 
occurred. In May 1965 Great Britain an- 
nounced the beginning of a 10-year pro- 
gram to convert to the metric system. 

In addition, 14 other countries have 
likewise made such a decision since that 
date. India completed its conversion in 
1966. The South African Government 
announced in September 1966 that the 
policy of changeover to the metric sys- 
tem would begin as soon as possible. 

Australia has decimalized its money. 
England has announced a decimal cur- 
rency by 1971. 

Stated simply, the bill before us pres- 
ently, H.R. 3136, calls for a study to de- 
termine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this recent, ever-increasing use 
of the metric system on the United 
States. 

For the sake of the record, I might say 
that George Washington had little to do 
with what has been said about the metric 
system in this country. It was Thomas 
Jefferson who tried to get us to adopt 
the metric system in this country, and we 
did not do so, although we did adopt 
metric money, to which the world is 
coming. Had we adopted the metric sys- 
tem on Jefferson’s wise advice, perhaps 
we would be better off. 

Before going further, let me make it 
crystal clear that this legislation does 
nothing drastic, does not call for any 
monumental changes in your way of 
life; does not call for immediate conver- 
sion; it merely requires a study to be 
conducted by the Secretary of Commerce 
to determine the impact that increased 
use of the metric system of weights and 
measures is having on American life. 

In order to accomplish this purpose, 
the Secretary of Commerce will conduct 
studies in depth in the areas of educa- 
tion, engineering, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and science, to determine both 
the relative advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this impact of the metric 
system. 

Also the study is to determine both 
the economic and the military advan- 
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tages that this use of the metric system 
in international trade and commerce is 
having on our country. 

And, of course, a study of these areas 
would certainly require an investigation 
of the difficulties and costs that might 
be encountered in such increased use of 
the system. 

Today, over 90 percent of the popula- 
tion of the world—and over 75 percent 
of the world’s industrial production—is 
on the metric system. 

But more than that, the few remain- 
ing countries not on the metric system 
are moving in that direction. Out of 106 
countries only four are not on metric— 
and I might add that 38 of these coun- 
tries have gone metric in the last 25 
years. 

It may be of interest to note who the 
four are. They are New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and the United States. 
All the rest of the countries are on the 
metric system or are going on the metric 
system. 

Of the four not yet on metric, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand are all mov- 
ing in the direction of the metric system. 
And the United States, the fourth in the 
group, will soon stand alone. 

The metric system is nothing new; it 
is no novel system of measurements 
brought out by the science committee or 
published by the Bureau of Standards. 
It is a worldwide system of measurements 
established by the French in the latter 
part of the 18th century. 

And, although we adopted this system 
in our early history by decimalizing our 
monetary system, we failed to do the 
same for our weights and measures. 

This is a system of measurement that 
was recognized by the Congress for legal 
use in the United States on July 28, 1866, 
almost 102 years ago. 

And by joint resolution on July 27, 
1866, the Congress directed that each 
State be furnished a set of standard 
hy gai and measures in the metric sys- 

m. 

In May 1875 the United States was a 
signatory to the metric convention, which 
established the international conference 
of weights and measures. 

Again, let me make it clear and repeat 
that H.R. 3136 does not call for a con- 
version. And let me say here further that, 
as far as conversion is concerned, the 
United States is already on the metric 
system in view of the action described 
earlier, and as a signer to this treaty of 
the meter in 1875, the United States re- 
ceived copies of the meter and the kilo- 
gram when they were distributed in 1890. 

In 1893 the Office of Standard Weights 
and Measures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment issued an order that henceforward 
the yard and the pound within the 
United States would be based on the 
meter and the kilogram, and these copies 
are maintained by the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

Thus, the ultimate standards in the 
United States today are the metric stand- 
ards since independent standards for the 
customary units do not exist. 

The yard is a fraction of the meter, 
and our standard weights are fractions 
of the kilogram. Also it might be in- 
teresting to know we have a long and 
short ton we use in this country. The 
long ton is the metric ton. We sell all 
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of our coal and all of our bulk commodi- 
ties in long tons. It may be a little less 
confusing if we get away from making 
two types of measurements. 

I might add, that when we talk about 
the conversion of land and land titles, 
many know that in the Spanish parts of 
this country that were taken over from 
Spain by the Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo the vara was the unit of meas- 
urement in which all land titles were 
registered. In my city of Alameda the 
lots originally were so many varas long. 
We had no trouble changing that into 
feet or inches. 

In Louisiana I think it is the arpents 
that was the unit of measurement estab- 
lished by the French. No trouble was had 
and no land was lost because it was 
changed into the English system. 

Present utilization of the metric sys- 
tem in the United States includes both 
industry and Government. For example, 
in the Government we find the metric 
system being used in the Coast and Geo- 
dedic Survey for triangulation surveys. 

The U.S. Army uses it for weapons and 
associated fire direction and coordina- 
tion equipment, for measurement of 
linear distances, and in the world map- 
ping grid system. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just three short 
questions, if the gentleman will respond 
to them. One is on the timing of this 
study, at a time when we have a large 
deficit and we are endeavoring to reduce 
expenditures. I would appreciate it if the 
gentleman will comment on the timeli- 
ness of starting a new study at this time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think the 
study is important to the welfare of this 
country and to its future economic rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. We are 
not going to sell goods in the rest of the 
world when we sell them in measure- 
ments and in kinds that the rest of the 
world does not know or understand. We 
should have some similar system. 

For instance, in the canning facilities 
in my district, they realize that today the 
cans of fruits and vegetables that are 
sold overseas cannot compete, and peo- 
ple are not going to buy them. Ounces 
and grams are not readily interchange- 
able, so when we send over a can that 
weighs a certain number of ounces, it is 
an odd number of grams and rather con- 
fusing to the people of the rest of the 
world, At one time the canning industry 
was almost on the verge of making cans 
that would be comparable to those in the 
metric countries, but this was abandoned. 

Of course, I may be wrong, but I have 
been around this game of politics for a 
little more than 30 years. I was first 
elected to the California Legislature ap- 
proximately 30 years ago. In all this 
period I have never seen the time when 
the finances of the State or the Nation 
were ever just right to initiate any new 
thing 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further? 
Mr. MILLER of California. I will yield, 
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though frankly I would prefer to finish 
my speech, and then yield, but the gen- 
tleman may go right ahead. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman would comment as to 
why this study need be made by an 
executive department of the Govern- 
ment rather than by one of our com- 
mittees here in the Congress? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I presume 
that the reason why it was suggested it 
be made this way is that we did not want 
to have another official commission 
making it. We felt, inasmuch as the Sec- 
retary of Commerce was responsible for 
it, that he would take responsibility for 
making the study. We have told him with 
whom he shall consult in making the 
study, and we have designated the Bu- 
reau of Standards to make this study. 
I do not know of any other organiza- 
tion in the country which is more capa- 
ble or better equipped to do this. I am 
certain anyone who has visited the Bu- 
reau of Standards and seen the expertise 
they have and can put forth would not 
question this. 

The gentleman may be interested in 
knowing that all we have heard about 
the technique with which private indus- 
try does these things and the very fine 
ways it does them result from the use of 
the instruments, and the instruments 
they use are calibrated at the Bureau of 
Standards. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman’s generosity in yield- 
ing. I should like to ask one further 
question. 

As I understand the bill, after the first 
year it has an open end appropriation. 
I wonder if the gentleman would com- 
ment on this? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would say 
one of the reasons I believe we decided 
to do it this way was that if at the end 
of the first year sufficient progress were 
made we might not have to go on for an 
authorization beyond that. It will be up 
to the very efficient Committee on Ap- 
propriations to determine whether it 
would go on then or not. This is giving 
them the opportunity. If they could 
finish the study in a shorter time, than 
we would elect to put into the bill, we can 
take advantage of that shorter time 
limit. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. MILLER of California. That is 
about the way it goes. 

Only last year I noticed in a news- 
paper article that cigarette manufac- 
turers and public health organizations 
were speaking in terms of millimeters to 
describe the length of cigarettes. 

Mr. HAtt sitting here is laughing, but 
there is a very long piece in which they 
get quite serious about the ill effects— 
I do not know what they are; Iam nota 
smoker—that could result from the ex- 
tra 3 millimeters of the cigarette. I just 
mention that. 

Mr. HALL. The song is: A “silly milli- 
meter“ longer. 

Mr. MILLER of California. All right. 

There are many industries which are 
partially on the metric system, including 
the chemical industry, the electric power 
industry, the photography industry, the 
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optometry industry, the electronics in- 
dustry and many others. Despite the per- 
missive use of this system in this coun- 
try since 1866 and despite a partial con- 
version in many areas there are many 
who say the failure to be completely 
under this system is costing this country 
millions of dollars each year. 

I can cite one example in my own dis- 
trict. An engineering company devel- 
oped a new type of crane which is used 
almost universally—and they have pat- 
ents on it—in taking containers off ships. 
They built these first on the west coast. 
Now the container ships that are going 
into use all over the world. So they li- 
censed the patents to European coun- 
tries and entered into an agreement with 
a company in Italy and one in the Neth- 
erlands, to build these cranes. The pres- 
ident of this company called me and 
said, Get on the metric system. It cost 
us more than $40,000 to redraw the plans 
for this particular gear, for these cranes.” 
These cranes are going to be in uni- 
versal use from now on. We are going 
to have to get systems that are inter- 
changeable worldwide. 

Perhaps that is one of the reasons 
some of us feel that the metric system is 
desirable, although I personally am not 
going to put my own feelings into the 
matter above that of the experts who 
can make a study of it. I would like to 
have them go deeply into it. I might add 
here recently when it appeared this bill 
would be taken up on the floor I received 
from the 67,000 members of the organi- 
zation of the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers a statement to the ef- 
fect that that organization “favors a 
broad and thorough study which would 
impartially explore the feasibility, cost, 
problems, and benefits of conversion to 
the metric system, as well as various pos- 
sible alternatives, before any wholesale 
conversion were either undertaken or re- 
jected” and found this bill will accom- 
plish this purpose. These people, the en- 
gineers, are not closing their eyes to the 
future. There have been studies from 
time to time conducted by industrial or- 
ganizations and by industries themselves 
and by companies individually. These or- 
ganizations include the Ford Motor 
Co., Hughes Aircraft, General Electric, 
Dupont de Nemours, and International 
Harvester, to mention just a few. How- 
ever, there has not been a general in- 
vestigation of any study in depth of the 
use of the metric system since the ex- 
tensive study made by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in 1921. We 
have received resolutions from a great 
many professional societies and organ- 
izations indicating their support of such 
a study. They call for the bill. We have 
from time to time received notification 
of the official journals of scientific and 
other organizations that use the metric 
system in their publications. All of these 
things view an ever-increasing use of the 
metric system in this country as well as 
abroad. Since the United Kingdom de- 
cided in 1965 that it would begin con- 
version to the metric system there should 
be little doubt that Canada, A 
and New Zealand are moving in that di- 
rection, leaving the United States the 
only large industrial and technological 
nation standing alone. This bill simply 
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calls for a study to determine where we 
are and what effect this increasing use 
of the metric system will have on the 
United States. Without prejudging the 
study it would appear some recommenda- 
tions will result, but until the study is 
made we will not know what action to 
take nor the areas in which action should 
be taken. 

The increasing use of the metric sys- 
tem measurements in both the United 
States and abroad is likely to pose very 
serious problems for the economy of this 
country both in international develop- 
ment and in its relation to the economics 
of other nations. For some time the De- 
partment of Commerce has felt the need 
for better understanding of the extent 
to which disparities in systems of meas- 
urements between the United States and 
metric-using countries may constitute a 
barrier to our international trade. Within 
the recent few years many Members have 
shown concern about the trend toward 
the use of the metric system and have 
sought the advice and guidance of the 
Department of Commerce and the steps 
to be taken to meet the challenge. How- 
ever, there has been a general lack of 
factual information needed both to guide 
Government and private business sectors 
of this country concerning the increase 
in the metric system. Therefore, the full 
broad and comprehensive study called for 
by this bill should be expedited. 

I would just like to say in answer to 
some of these things that here is the New 
Technology published by a branch of the 
Government. This is an official document 
of the Government. In glancing through 
this I found a piece that says: 

METRIC SCREW FASTENERS IN AIRCRAFT DESIGN 

As announced in the November 1967 issue, 
Government Departments have been asked to 
specify ISO Metric screwed fasteners for all 
new and modified equipment designs as from 
Ist January 1968. This request was based on 
a recommendation of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Metrication, which is repre- 
sentative of the Ministry of Technology, 
Ministry of Defense and other Government 
Departments, the BSI and industry. The rec- 
ommendation has been endorsed by the inter- 
departmental Procurement Policy Commit- 
tee 


However, in the design of aircraft, aero- 
engines and aircraft equipment the use of 
bolts and nuts with unified inch threads has 
been established for 10 to 15 years and there 
are substantial reasons for continuing their 
use for some time to come. The SJCM recom- 
mendation specifically recognises this situa- 
tion and, in acocrdance with the second para- 
graph of the previous note in this journal 
an early change will not be made throughout 
the entire range of these equipments. 

Nevertheless the British aircraft industry 
is actively engaged in designing aircraft and 
aero-engines in co-operation with European 
nations which normally use the metric sys- 
tem and certain of these co-operative projects 
are being designed in the metric system. As 
fasteners to metric dimensions are not yet 
available to the degree of development re- 
quired by the British Aircraft Industry, in 
the first co-operative designs some will have 
the existing British or American unified inch 
fasteners and some will have the existing 
French standards with the metric thread. The 
latter, however, do not embody the latest re- 
finements and a new range is being worked 
out with all possible speed by a Working 
Group under ISO Technical Committee 
TC20—Aircraft. This new range will take 
some little time to agree on a world-wide 
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basis, although a provisional version is al- 
ready being used in one or two aircraft types. 

Fasteners notwithstanding, all other design 
work on these co-operative projects is being 
done in the metric system; useful experience 
is thus being obtained and the teething 
troubles are being smoothed out in advance 
throughout the field of British aircraft 
manufacture. 


And, it goes on to say that there are 
foreign scientific publications carrying 
advertisements by British firms of this 
nature that they can design and are will- 
ing to sell screws of any nature and have 
been found to be operable in other oper- 
ations. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes, I 
yield to the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that the gentleman from California has 
given this Committee a very compelling 
argument in support of the adoption of 
this legislation. 

Not long ago the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia was questioned as to the timeli- 
ness of this legislation. It seems to me 
that with our problem with respect to 
the international balance of payments, 
it emphasizes the fact that if we are 
going to do business with the rest of 
the world and thus improve the balance 
of payments, we must move forward in 
this important field. 

I know that I have talked to many 
engineers in my own district and that I 
have talked to scientists and they feel 
that a study of this subject is very im- 
portant and almost a necessary move 
by our Government in order to determine 
the possibilities of adapting our system 
in certain areas to the systems around 
the world so we can do more business 
with them, 

Tintend to vote for this bill and I thank 
the gentleman for yielding to me at this 
point. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank 
the gentleman from Washington for his 
contribution. 

I would call to the attention of the 
members of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union that 
none other than the Ford Co. has become 
interested in this and the fact that they 
put out publications periodically pertain- 
ing to the metric system. 

The representatives of the Ford Motor 
Co. know that England is going on the 
metric system. I have never found in- 
formation to the effect to indicate that 
perhaps people like Ford are subservient 
to any form of bureaucrcy that eman- 
ates here in Washington. But they do 
this on their own because they know 
that if they are going to sell Ford cars 
around the world they have got to sell 
Ford cars with parts and measurements 
in them that are adaptable to the rest 
of the world, and we cannot deny it to 
ourselves. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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[Roll No. 203] 

Andrews, Ellberg Madden 

N. Erlenborn Minshall 
Ashbrook Esch Moorhead 
Ashley Evins, Tenn. 
Barrett Farbstein Murphy, N.Y 
Battin Fino edzi 
Bell Flood Nelsen 
Bevill Foley ix 
Blackburn Ford, Gerald R. O Hara, Mich 
Blanton Fulton, Tenn, Philbin 
Blatnik Gardner Podell 
Boland Gettys Pool 
Bolton Gibbons Purcell 
Bow Gubser Rarick 
Brademas Gurney Resnick 
Brasco Hanna Robison 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Idaho Ronan 
Brown, Ohio Hardy Rostenkowski 
Bush Herlong Roybal 
Button Holland t Germain 
Cabell ward Schadeberg 
Carey Jones, Mo. Scheuer 
Celler Jones, N.C. Schweiker 
Chamberlain Karsten Selden 
Cleveland Karth Shipley 
Conyers Kee Snyder 
Corman Kelly Stratton 
Cramer Kluczynski Stubblefield 
Cunningham Kornegay Sullivan 
Dawson Kupferman Teague, Tex. 
Dellenback Leggett Thompson, Ga, 
Denney Long, La, Thompson, N. J. 
Dent Lukens Utt 
Diggs McCarthy Watkins 
Dole McClure Whalley 
Donohue McEwen Wolff 
Edwards, La. McMillan 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Warp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 3136, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the rou 
to be called, when 329 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill for a study 
on the adoption of the metric system 
should be passed. We are moving into a 
new scientific age that amazes everyone 
of us. Just consider how the measure- 
ments were originally adopted. For ex- 
ample, the foot was originally the meas- 
ure of the king’s actual foot. Thus, in the 
field of space or science, this system of 
measurement cannot be used where we 
must measure to within one ten-mil- 
lionth or one one-hundred-millionth of 
an inch. Therefore, we can see that ours 
is a different age, requiring extraordi- 
narily precise measurements. 

People who say that our present stand- 
ard is good enough the way it is are very 
well intentioned. The question is, though, 
shall we take the next step in this country 
and go along with the other countries 
of the world by moving into the metric 
system? The city of Pittsburgh is a large 
international trade center. We feel 
limited by the measurement system we 
work under. 

Certain sectors of American industry, 
such as the pharmaceutical industry and 
chemical industry, are moving away from 
the existing system of pounds and inches 
and are moving into the metric system. 

Now, amazingly to me, the question is 
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how should we move into the new metrie 
system, not whether we should move. 

In this world of ours we are going to 
have to adopt a system of measurement 
for every kind of activity and operation. 
International conferences are being held 
to determine just what is the best kind of 
measurement in each specific field. 

One may pose the question of whether 
we should have a study at this particular 
time in view of the war in Vietnam. My 
answer to that is “Yes.” However, I do 
have an amendment to the bill requir- 
ing the use of existing funds because I 
feel we should not spend extra money at 
this particular time to make this study. 
The cost involved is probably going to 
amount to $500,000 in the first year. The 
study is intended to last for 3 years and 
there have been various estimates as to 
how much the entire study will cost. 

An estimate made in 1966 by Dr. J. 
Herbert Hollomon, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce for 
Science and Technology, was in the 
neighborhood of $2.5 million. He felt that 
amount would be adequate, but was not 
sure that a thorough study could be done 
for that price, because of the uncertain- 
ties resulting from the size and magni- 
tude of the study involved. 

The next point to be made is that the 
$500,000 to be authorized by this bill for 
appropriation is not included in the 
President’s current budget. 

During the first year of the study we 
should not add to the President’s budget. 
Therefore, I will have an amendment to 
Section 4 of the bill. Section 4 of the 
bill appears on page 3 and reads as 
follows: 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as are necessary to out the 
purposes of this Act: Provided, That not to 
exceed $500,000 shall be appropriated the 
o 


My amendment reads as follows: 

From funds previously appropriated to the 
Department of Commerce the Secretary 18 
authorized to utilize such appropriated funds 
as are necessary, but not to exceed $500,000 
to carry out the purpose of this Act for the 
first year of the program. 


Mr. Chairman, that means that the 
Department of Commerce will have to 
use the substantial funds already appro- 
priated to obtain the $500,000 for the 
first year study effort. This means that 
the Department of Commerce will have 
to come back to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to the other body for an 
authorization for the second year and 
for a third year. 

amendment requires that the 
ey be financed in three stages, The 
amount, then, to be allocated for each 
of the 3 years will be decided as we come 
to each of the remaining 2 years. As a 
matter of fact, Dr. Hollomon himself 
said in 1966 that he could not anticipate 
the total cost of the study and that the 
estimate could only be made as the study 
progressed. We must realize that this 
estimate of $2.5 million was made some 
years ago before the House Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. The 
amount needed for this study at the pres- 
ent time would surely be somewhat 
higher than the $2.5 million figure. 

This money can be allocated as needed 
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within existing Department of Com- 
merce funding. The study does not need 
a complete allocation of $500,000 to be- 
gin with, because in my opinion it should 
be initiated by experts who are currently 
employed there now. By experts I mean 
the scientists, engineers, and so forth. 
As they proceed, they can estimate the 
needs for the next year’s effort. The study 
should be undertaken but no new money 
should be authorized as does this par- 
ticular bill. The present bill calls for 
$500,000 to be authorized for appropria- 
tion in the first year with continuing, 
indefinite authorizations for the second 
and third years. 

Therefore, if this bill passes in its 
present form, the Department of Com- 
merce will not be required to come back 
to Congress again. In effect, it would 
ignore the authorizing committee. This 
is short-circuiting the legislative process. 
Therefore my amendment to section 4 
requires the funds for the study to be 
included in future Presidential budgets. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. An- 
DERSON] has certain amendments em- 
phasizing industrial interest in this 
study. This minority has no objections 
to those amendments. They are simple 
matters of emphasis. When the gentle- 
man presents them, I will not oppose 
them, 

This study should definitely go ahead. 
The Nation should change to the metric 
system. So I agree basically with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The United States needs to adopt this 
international standard of measurement. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman to tell me what is a 
meter? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
meter is a unit of linear measurement 
equivalent to 39.37007 inches. However, 
this unit can be refined depending upon 
the means of measurement used. For 
example, the meter was originally based 
on one ten-millionth of the quadrant of 
the earth’s quadrant passing through 
Dunkirk and Barcelona. However, the 
more current unit is equivalent to 
1,650,763.73 wavelengths in vacuum of 
transition between energy levels 2p and 
5d; of krypton-86 atom, excited at triple 
point of nitrogen (—210° Celsius). How- 
ever, no one including the Department 
of Commerce, or the Bureau of Stand- 
ards can assure us that this unit of 
measurement has been exactly defined 
for all time. The original measure- 
ment failed by virtue of the discovery 
by NASA that the earth was not a per- 
fect sphere and hence the quadrants 
of a meridian were not, per se, equally 
divisible. It remains to be seen whether 
the current means of determining the 
exact length of a meter will hold up in 
this space age. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to compliment the gentle- 
man. I said that the Bureau of Stand- 
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ards had great expertise, and was one 
of the greatest agencies in the country. 
I believe we will agree that it was the 
Bureau of Standards that determined 
the standard wavelength of light. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes, 
and this wavelength standard was used 
in refining the measurement of the 
meter. This indicates the difficulties of 
determining standards of measurement. 
It also shows the necessity of establish- 
ing as precisely as possible, the stand- 
ards to be used in this nuclear space age. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and I know 
that the standards of measurement that 
the gentleman from Nebraska uses to 
determine the dimensions of his farm 
are suitable for his purpose. However, 
they are far from adequate for our scien- 
tific and technical needs. 

While we have thus far confined our 
discussion to the need to move to the 
metric system for lineal measurement 
purposes, it should be emphasized that 
the proposed study would go much fur- 
ther. It would include the desirability 
of using the metric system for other 
measurements, such as volume, weight, 
mass, force, thermodynamics, and elec- 
tricity. For example, the average house- 
wife, under the metric system, could 
easily calculate the economics of varying 
packages of commodities using the sim- 
ple base of 10 rather than the current 
and awkward base of ounces and pounds. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Referring 
to the wavelength of light, it is constant 
at a certain temperature in a vacuum, 
No matter how much we try to refine a 
metal bar as a standard of measurement, 
it is much too imprecise when we talk 
about the distances between here and the 
moon or one of the stars. It is only by 
the finest measurement of a wave of light 
which is invariable that we can fix these 
measurements. Is that not correct? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. That 
is certainly true. That brings up the 
possibility of using the laser as a means 
of measurement. 

In October 1960, the 11th General 
Conference of Weights and Measures re- 
defined the meter in the accuracy as 
I stated earlier by using the method of 
exciting and measuring electrons in a 
krypton—86 atom. In 1964, the Bureau 
of Standards used lasers to measure a 
meter bar in a single step with an accu- 
racy of seven parts in 100 million. More 
recently, the Bureau has succeeded in 
improving this accuracy to one part in 
100 million, over longer distances than 
the krypton-86 atom method and is one- 
tenth of the time. 

We will need measurements of such 
precision when we deal with the possi- 
bility of space voyages involving enor- 
mous speeds and distances. These will 
require the most exacting means of 
measuring spaceship routes to prevent 
a minor original error from developing 
into a major navigation error. 

The lineal measurement of a wave- 
length of light is the angstrom. The 
angstrom is one-billionth of a meter. We 
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begin by measuring light and translating 
it into meters. 

We translate between various func- 
tions. But we need to establish a common 
base, so that we can interchange meas- 
urements of different phenomena. 

We have steel gage blocks at the Bu- 
reau of Standards which are so precisely 
polished that they must be maintained 
at a constant temperature to properly 
serve as a measurement standard. In the 
field of measuring temperature, there 
are three scales. These are Fahrenheit, 
Celsius, and Kelvin. 

Science, by international agreement, 
has now decreed that the centigrade 
scale is obsolete and has been replaced 
by the Celsius scale. 

What is Celsius? How do you translate 
from Celsius to Fahrenheit? If you want 
to go from Celsius to Fahrenheit, you 
multiply the Celsius temperature reading 
by nine-fifths and add 32°. 

The Kelvin scale is based on a theoret- 
ical absolute zero. The other two systems 
are based on the freezing point of water. 

For example, zero Celsius is the freez- 
ing point of water. Absolute zero is equal 
to —273° Celsius. The freezing point on 
the Fahrenheit scale, as we all know, is 
32° above zero. Absolute zero on the 
Fahrenheit scale is 459° below zero. 

The Kelvin scale starts at absolute 
zero which is a state where all electron 
activity ceases. 

That temperature has never been 
reached. You will find then that science 
deals with temperatures calculated on 
the Kelvin scale. 

Using Kryton-86, which, is an inert 
gas, lineal measurements can be made to 
an accuracy of one part in 10 million, as 
I have previously pointed out. 

With the laser, we are able to make 
measurements on a larger scale. At the 
Bureau of Standards, they have been able 
to make measurements on the basis of a 
length of 200 meters. 

Mr, CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONABLE. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania on his great learning which I think 
is distractingly complete at this point. 

It is not a fact that the metric sys- 
tem is at issue here and not a meter as 
such? Would not the metric system be a 
great deal simpler for us than the Eng- 
lish system we have been using? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes— 

Mr. CONABLE. Assuming the study 
were to advance the metric system in 
some way—and that is something we 
really cannot prejudge—would it not re- 
sult ultimately in the use of decimals in 
a way that would be a great deal easier 
for our people to comprehend than Eng- 
lish system has been with its various 
bases? 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. I am 
very glad the gentleman has asked me to 
yield. The gentleman knows, being on 
the Ways and Means Committee, how in- 
volved is the system of taxation in this 
country. My point has been that our sys- 
tems of measurement are even more and 
unnecessarily involved. Therefore, I have 
been saying that we should go to a sim- 
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ple decimal system. The following article 
by the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards clearly illustrates the simplicity and 
the flexibility of the metric systems for 
weights and measures: 


THE METRIC SYSTEM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SYSTEM or UNITS 


(Dr. A. V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of 
Standards, July 1965) 


The metric system is the decimal system of 
weights and measures based upon the meter 
and the gram as the fundamental units for 
length and mass. Responsibility for develop- 
ing and maintaining standards for the units 
of the metric system and for perfecting and 
extending the metric system is entrusted, un- 
der the terms of the Treaty of the Meter of 
1875, to the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures, located in Severes, France, and 
its governing tion. The meter was 
redefined in October 1960 as 1,650,763.73 wave 
lengths of the orange-red radiation (corre- 
sponding to the transition between energy 
levels of the atom designated as 2F,, and 
5D,) of the element krypton 86 in vacuum. 
Prior to this time and since 1889 the meter 
had been defined as the distance at the tem- 
perature of melting ice, between two en- 
graved lines on a bar of platinum-iridium 
alloy, maintained by the International Bu- 
reau of Weights and Measures. The gram is 
defined as one-thousandth of the mass of the 
standards kilogram (i.e,, 1,000 grams) also 
maintained by the International Bureau. 
This standard mass is in the form of a cylin- 
der of platinum-iridium alloy (approxi- 
mately 90 percent platinum and 10 percent 
iridium). Its height and diameter are equal 
and are approximately 3.9 centimeters. 

Inasmuch as a major characteristic of the 
metric sytem is the use of decimal multiples 
and submultiples for describing magnitudes 
larger or smaller than the primary units, 
terms to be used as prefixes have been pro- 
mulgated by the international organization 
responsible for the metric system, These are 
as follows: 


Multiples 


Prefixes Symbols Pronunci- 


ations 


Prefixes Symbols Pronunci- 
ations 


1 The official French 
the multiple 10 is deca. This prefix has long been spell 
deka in the United States, Great Britain, Germany, 
and a few other countries. 


ing for prefix 2 


The ramifications of the current sys- 
tem become so involved that unless the 
United States changes to the metric 
system, we will be in great difficulties. 
The scientific and technical problems, 
instead of getting less, will grow geo- 
metrically, not arithmetically. 

Mr. CONABLE. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it not true that the ar- 
gument that the metric system would be 
confusing is really an argument for 
conservatism for the sake of conserva- 
tism, because ultimately it will be sim- 
pler, and therefore more understandable, 
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than the English system which we have 
been using for so long? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman is correct. This generation 
will find that the next generation will 
have already been taught and trained in 
the metric system, if we follow the Brit- 
ish example of allowing a 10-year period 
for the transition. 

In addition to considering adoption of 
the metric system, Congress should look 
beyond this system to one which might 
conceivably integrate measurements of 
all types, even those not based on the 
meter as a standard. 

Although I believe in the metric sys- 
tem, we must go further. My interest in 
this area began from the time that I 
was a fellow in mathematics and eco- 
nomics in my senior year in college. 

Unless there is one integrated system 
that everybody can understand, we are 
not going to be able to deal with the 
tremendous scientific and technical 
problems of the future capable of being 
processed by computers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. Would the metric system 
help the public understand that they 
have a public and a private debt in this 
country of $1,600,000,000,000, or that 
they have a Federal debt alone of $358 
billion? Will it help the taxpayer trans- 
late a $6,500 legislative pay base for a 
single legislative employee into an $18,- 
000-a-year salary? Would it help the 
taxpayers in any way to accept the 
spending of another $500,000 for a study 
of something that has already been 
studied far and wide? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I con- 
gratulate the gentleman because when 
he is speaking, he is using the metric 
system of currency, which our fore- 
fathers were smart enough to adopt. 

Mr. GROSS. Then God help us, be- 
cause nobody else will. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause otherwise the gentleman would 
have been speaking in pounds and shil- 
lings and pence, and the gentleman is 
not. The gentleman is speaking in a 
metric system, in units of 10. 

Maybe the unit of 10 is not the correct 
measurement. Maybe we are going to 
have to get a different system as an 
addition to the metric system as we 
progress. 

Mr. GROSS. How about a googol? If 
I remember correctly, that has a power 
factor of a million-to-one. We will prob- 
ably be using that pretty soon in our 
finances. We do not have enough nu- 
merals on our typewriters to take care 
of it now. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. In this 
new age, we speak of megatons or 100 
million tons of TNT, and we cannot use 
the usual measurements for dynamite 
explosion, such as in a sewer trench. For 
example, on space vehicles, we are talk- 
ing of 200,000 pounds of thrust for 
NERVA H- that is the third stage nu- 
clear engine on the Saturn—which is 
operating in a vacuum. Can we imagine 
the tremendous surge of power when 
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there is no resistance? The point is that 
with different conditions, we need new 
tools. 

Mr. GROSS. New tools? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. That is 
correct. We need a new system. 

Mr. GROSS. What will the metric sys- 
tem do? The gentleman started out by 
talking about coinage a little while ago, 
but he suddenly left that and went to 
dynamite and megatons. But what will 
that metric system do to the scrap metal 
money in my pocket—what little of it I 
have—or the debasing of our currency by 
removal of the gold cover? What will it 
do for that? Anything at all? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes. As 
long as the gentleman talks about the 
metric system of money, I understand 
him, but when he goes to dinars or 
pounds, or the length of the king’s thumb, 
I do not understand him. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is talking 
about shillings and what else? 

Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. And I 
do not understand the gentleman, But I 
understand the gentleman when he talks 
about the metric system, because ours is 
a decimal or metric monetary system, 
and it is interesting to see that even 
Britain is giving up their system. So is 
Australia coming over to the U.S. metrie 
system on currency. Why should we not 
go to the metric system for other meas- 
urements? 

Mr. GROSS. What the gentleman is 
saying is that we should adopt the metric 
system in order to keep up with the for- 
eign Joneses because it is fashionable to 
do so. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. No, be- 
cause it so much easier to count by 10. 

Mr. GROSS. Easier? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Yes. 
That is why they run up the debt in the 
thousands, because they do it by a factor 
of 10 every time they turn around. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to make it easier 
for them. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. When 
we feel we may be going to a new path. 
The countries in which the use of the 
metric system is required by law includes 
the following: 

Countries in which the use of the metric 
system is required by law 


Year 
BBA. tao Se 1816 
Netherlands o-oo man 1816 
b e ee ae ene ate aS 1820 
%%% 00 ĩð tance 1840 
C AA ³ AA ee eee. B 1872 
9999 TTT 1872 
Saar — 1872 
Antilles -~ 1876 
Austria ~ 1876 
Czechoslovakia ~- 1876 
Hungary .------ - 1876 
Liechtenstein --- 1876 
Switzerland AERD S ay d 
Mauritius - 1878 
Seychelles - 1880 
Sha gpeacee eee — 1882 
NN TTT - 1882 
Wugoslavia |. oS ssaecee eon. ~ 1883 
nnn 8 - 1884 
Aenins. - 1887 
gwédin soe aeaa] 1889 
Bugs e a ces 1892 
Pinland: ea 1892 
Wann T 1894 
Tuns... RN SS 1895 
e e r nae ate 1843 
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Countries in which the use of the metric 
system is required by law—Continued 


Portugal 
Colombia 


Monaco 

Italy 

Chile 

Bolivia 

Feu 

Ecuador 

SpaNHHH =. st 

Mexico s 

Iceland 

San Marino 
9 

Costa Rica 

CEE hy TTTTTTTPVTT0 SS gn n E 1912 
G 6œ’GRga. on ha . 28 1912 
Hie K acon cd 1912 
Nei TTT... 1912 
Balveion ene a eee lease 1912 
e soe eee r 1914 
444 N i a a i a 1914 
PA aa e a A a a a 1916 
POU PDs a aoe eee 1917 
eg ee Secs nc I ie ad ty SIS | 1917 
(( ↄ ↄ ene eee 1919 
„ . 1921 
%%% AA —A—2 m 1922 
MOMOCG son ————————— irae 1923 
1 — — —— 1926 
VF hag DEE PL | aR a a 1927 
JJ. 2 — oe Oe 1927 
Bi ys Gece ROA Aer. Se or i ee SE 1933 
WUE ete coe ence eke eo 1933 
rr 1935 
r so eae 1935 
ERMA eerie is wine os wi od heels 1936 
a/ AAA nie 1938 
P eee Neer AAA a nm O, 1938 
China (mainland) ~---------.-.-..-.._ 1949 
be a ⁵ A (Ä 1949 
%% T 1951 
nm t Ä. 5 eee 1954 
CCCB ER S S 1954 
c E E e 1954 
Dominican Republic 1955 
Sunn 2 1955 
TTT 1958 
See sae ee 1950 
a/ ( ( a a 1959 
FC ↄ ⁵⁵ AAA 7 


If there are no more questions, I will 
conclude by stating to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that the mere difficul- 
ties of trying to determine what is a 
meter, which is the basis of measurement 
for the metric system, should show us 
when we come to coinages, weights and 
measures, and the future advances in the 
space age, that we do need a system that 
is integrated, is easily handled, and is 
known worldwide. 

The members of the Science and As- 
tronautics Committee, of which I am the 
ranking minority member, are constantly 
using terms which may seem unintelli- 
gible to others. The same condition would 
exist if the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. BARBER CONABLE, were to tell us about 
the intricacies of the taxation system 
and to explain them to the average 
Member. 

The House should pass this bill on the 
recommendation of Mr. MILLER, our ex- 
perienced chairman, and the recom- 
mendations of both sides of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee, which 
unanimously reported this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Rousx]. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, I rise to- 
day to address my colleague on the sub- 
ject of the metric system and the pend- 
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ing bill. Before I get into the details of 
the legislation I would like to mention 
one problem, which I think we can dis- 
pose of, but which has bothered some. 

Several weeks ago in an editorial the 
Christian Science Monitor reported the 
problem that would arise for poets if the 
metric system were adopted. 

This led me to think about that aspect 
of the problem and I found that there 
are some who complain that such a 
change would radically change our lan- 
guage; would mar much of our most 
revered literature. 

Individuals have lamented that if we 
changed from our present system of 
weights and measures that we would 
have to abandon Shakespeare’s “Full 
fathom five thy father lies“ in “The 
Tempest” as well as the immortal Ten- 
nyson's Charge of the Light Brigade” 
in which the six hundred” rode “Half 
a league, half a league, half a league on- 
ward” in the valley of death. Nor could 
we anymore quote those impressive lines 
of Robert Frost when he noted that he 
had “promises to keep and miles to go 
before I sleep.” 

However I do believe that we would 
find new and different measurement sys- 
tems adaptable to poetic phraseology. 
One comes to mind at this moment, com- 
posed anonymously concerning a famous 
Smithsonian Institution scientist. It goes 
as follows: 

Simon Langley invented the bolometer 

Which is really a kind of thermometer 

That can measure the heat from a polar 
bear's seat 

At a distance of half a kilometer. 


And even Madison Avenue has adjust- 
ed to the infinite possibilities of a dif- 
ferent measurement system with their 
ad concerning the “silly millimeter 
longer.“ 

With your permission I will now turn 
to the more serious side of this issue. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of H.R. 3136, a bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make a study to 
determine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of increased use of the metric 
system in the United States. 

Since the French first adopted the 
metric system in the 1790's there has 
been continued interest elsewhere, in- 
cluding in the United States whose new- 
ly organized Congress was clearly given 
the mandate constitutionally to deter- 
mine the standards of weights and 
measures. 

In the United States the metric sys- 
tem has been legal since 1866 but used 
primarily for science research and re- 
lated fields; while the English foot- 
pound system has been retained for 
most commercial and industrial pur- 
poses. 

Over this almost 2-century period nu- 
merous bills have been introduced to 
adopt the metric system and/or to set 
up study commissions to determine the 
relative values and defects in such an 
adoption. 

Today, for the first time in a long pe- 
riod, legislatively speaking, we have be- 
fore us on the floor of the House a 
proposal to authorize an objective study 
by the Secretary of Commerce. 

There are a number of pros and cons 
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on both sides. I am not here today to 
argue for either one, but rather to urge 
the passage of this legislation which will 
allow us to commission the Secretary 
of Commerce to answer some of the 
questions, evaluate and pass on to us 
the advantages and disadvantages of in- 
creased use of the metric system in the 
United States. 

I think we must take action along this 
line. I was impressed 1 year ago at the 
International Standardization Organi- 
zation triennial conference in Moscow by 
the fact that international standards are 
a major economic determinant. I could 
see clearly that where no agreement as 
to standards existed, there was no com- 
merce, or much less than there might 
have been. 

It was also brought home to me that 
90 percent of the world’s population 
uses the metric system; that within the 
past 10 years France and Venezuela 
made the metric system mandatory in 
their countries; India and Japan have 
begun full conversion to the metric sys- 
tem and England in a 10-year stage has 
adopted the system. 

I do not know what the relative bal- 
ances are between the factors tending to 
lead us to adopt the metric systems more 
fully and those discouraging such action. 
That is why I support this legislation. 
For I feel that if most of the nations of 
the world go this way, that our interna- 
tional commerce may be in grave dan- 
ger; our foreigr. trade may suffer. 

So I am asking that we give this se- 
rious consideration. That we commission 
the study proposed, from which we can 
expect answers to questions such as: Can 
we survive and prosper economically, 
internationally without some additional 
use of the metric system; should this be 
a partial or total adoption; or should 
we simply adopt the metric language? 
Again, how much would it cost American 
industries to make such a changeover? 
And how long would it take? 

These are just a few of the questions 
we must have answered for us and in 
the near future. I believe this bill goes far 
toward achieving the needed informa- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUSH. I certainly yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I see Monaco is listed as 
one of the countries where they have the 
metric system. Is that the little kingdom 
by the sea where they do so much 
gambling? Do they apply the metrie sys- 
tem to their gambling tables and to the 
lucrative return to the king of Monaco? 

Mr. ROUSH. I assume we are referring 
to that country. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I guess I will not go 
over there. I do not know very much 
about the metric system. Liechtenstein is 
another country that is listed, and I see 
Mauritius is another. Other of the largest 
similar empires in the world are listed 
with great fanfare in this report as being 
adherents to and addicts of the metric 
system. 

Mr. ROUSH. Perhaps the gentleman is 
being facetious, but the fact is that be- 
fore too long the United States will be 
the only major nation in the world 
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which is not on the metric system. The 
fact that the United States is not on the 
metric system does act as a detriment to 
our foreign trade, and does affect finding 
markets abroad for our products and 
goods thus affecting the prosperity of 
our country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ROUSH. Certainly I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics on which I have served 
since 1959 has been discussing the advan- 
tages of the metric system for many 
years. I believe that the time is overdue 
to go forward with this study on the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and the eco- 
nomic impact of the metric system. 

It is well worth the modest expenditure 
of funds now to establish the facts on 
what the metric system would mean to 
industry and the people of the United 
States. I do not feel that any move to- 
ward or into the metric system should be 
made precipitously, or in a fashion which 
would hurt certain branches of our econ- 
omy. On the other hand, we must con- 
sider whether our economy will be hurt 
if nothing is done about the possibility 
of adopting the metric system. Clinging 
tenaciously to the status quo frequently 
can be more expensive than change. 

Why do we have to insist on a system 
of weights and measures which has per- 
sisted since the manufacture of horse- 
shoes, carriage whips, and whiffletrees 
was big business? The gentleman from 
Indiana, that eloquent and literary Rep- 
resentative from Huntington, Ind. [Mr. 
RousH], preceded me in the well and 
made an interesting observation on the 
possible effect on our export trade of 
the system of weights and measures that 
we have. Actually, over 75 percent of the 
world’s industrial production is based 
on the metrie system. Obviously, Great 
Britain’s decision to change to the met- 
rie system, which they are putting into 
effect over the next 10 years, was decided 
in order to secure part of this market. 
Over the past few years, exports of the 
United States to areas which might be 
sensitive have fallen off relatively. For 
example, a portion of the U.S. exports in 
these areas to the European Common 
Market and free trade countries declined 
from 1961 to 1966 by about 16 percent. 
The study authorized by this bill will 
help provide answers to questions like 
this on the true effect of the metric sys- 
tem and what it could do for our ex- 
port market. 

In the early days, even before the Con- 
stitution was framed and signed, the 
drafters of the Articles of Confederation 
had the foresight to empower the Con- 
tinental Congress to fix standards of 
weights and measures throughout the 
United States. Later, our Founding Fa- 
thers in Philadelphia reiterated in article 
I of the Constitution that “the Congress 
shall have the powers to fix the standard 
of weights and measures.” In his first 
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Uniformity in the currency, ts and 
measures of the United States is an object of 
great importance and will, I am persuaded, 
be duly attended to. 


But despite the tremendous progress 
which our Nation has made industrially 
since George Washington was President, 
we have not progressed very far in a 
refinement of our system of measure- 
ments. Even though we inhabit a world 
of other industrial giants and must 
compete with them, we have made no 
progress and have stubbornly clung to a 
measurement system which the world 
is fast moving away from. The high tech- 
nology industries of the future—com- 
munications, transportation, and auto- 
matic data processing—all naturally 
adapt themselves to the metric system. 
The pharmaceutical industry has already 
converted to the metric system, and the 
chemical industry is looking forward to 
such a conversion in the immediate 
future. 

The appropriate agency in my estima- 
tion for performing this study is the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards which, as 
you know, is part of the Commerce De- 
partment. This Bureau was established 
to provide technical assistance to indus- 
try, government, and educational insti- 
tutions. Its function is to provide assist- 
ance, in addition to other things, in the 
dissemination of fundamental standards 
of physical measurement. The Bureau is 
also required to provide the systematic 
and accurate determination of physical 
constants and important properties of 
matter and materials. For this reason 
the Bureau, I think, under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, as provided in the 
bill, is the appropriate agency to carry 
out this study. It has the experience, the 
know-how, and the technical under- 
standing of the problems involved in 
measurements to perform a meaning- 
ful study under the terms of the bill. 

Because of their experience in this area 
they can evaluate the alternative action 
which might be feasible and the cost 
and benefits derived thereby if there is 
another feasible course of action. 

The report on this bill clearly deline- 
ates the many advantages that could be 
derived from our having the metric sys- 
tem as a standard as well as the neces- 
sity for study. This bill does not prejudge 
the conclusion of the study and section 
3 requires that a report be given to the 
Congress with recommendations such 
that the Congress can have a chance to 
act before the adoption of the metric 
system if it is recommended. 

For these reasons I recommend adop- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER]. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3136 which authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce to undertake 
a 3-year study to determine the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of increased use 
of the metric system in the United 
States. 

I first want to compliment the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Science and Astronauties, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. MILLERI for 
his leadership and perseverance in 
bringing this legislation to the point it 
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has reached today. The gentleman from 
California and the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] have been 
in the forefront of efforts to get a study 
of conversion to the metric system un- 
derway. I consider this vital to the fu- 
ture of our economy and I congratulate 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, passage of this bill is 
long overdue. I urge my colleagues to 
support it. I hope that the Senate pas- 
sage will follow shortly. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 15, 1967, 
I introduced H.R. 5469 which is vir- 
tually identical to the bill before us to- 
day, with the exception that section 2(4) 
directs the Secretary of Commerce to 
“systematically analyze the areas of im- 
pact on business and industrial proce- 
dures and products, including estimates 
by industry of the cost involved in in- 
creased use of the metric system.” 

I felt that this additional directive 
was necessary to insure that a thorough 
analysis of the costs to American indus- 
try of metric conversion would be avail- 
able to the Congress. The chief opposi- 
tion argument against conversion to 
the metric system has been the claim that 
it would be too costly to industry. 

Proponents on the other hand point to 
huge cost savings and increased trade 
that would arise from conversion. I think 
the opponents’ claim is exaggerated and 
that the net advantage to American busi- 
ness would be enormous. It would be very 
helpful to have reliable information and 
estimates on this measure. 

Also, it would enable the Government 
to develop a plan for conversion to mini- 
mize the cost to industry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, sections 2 and 3 
of the bill seem to indicate that this is 
the legislative intent. 

Therefore, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. MIL- 
LER], if the cost involved to industry is 
one of the objectives of this study? 

Mr. MILLER of California. Yes, that 
certainly is. It is part of the whole study. 
It is a part of the study. 

Mr. OTTINGER. I thank the chairman 
for his response to my question. I am 
pleased that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has made clear that the analysis 
of the cost and savings is contemplated 
under the legislation now pending before 


us. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that 
Congress approve this legislation with- 
out delay. Now that the United Kingdom 
has decided to convert to the metric sys- 
tem, the United States is the only major 
nation in the world which has not made 
the changeover. It is not about to do so 
unless we enact this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been an in- 
creasing trend over the past few years 
in many countries including France, 
Venezuela, and India to make the metric 
system the legal system. This may have 
a profound effect upon American indus- 
try, particularly that segment engaged in 
foreign trade. It may have an impact on 
our favorable balance of trade, which has 
been declining at a disturbing rate for 
each of the last 3 years. 

This legislation also has a direct effect 
upon our serious balance-of-payments 
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problem and on our international gold 
position. 

It seems to me that it would be false 
economy indeed to delay this study, be- 
cause I believe we can anticipate per- 
haps many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of increased business if the metric 
system is adopted; and a good deal more 
tax revenues flowing from that increased 
business. To delay on the ground that 
the money is needed more urgently else- 
where would be false economy. 

The so-called English system of 
weights and measures we use today is ob- 
solete and was based on the anatomical 
dimensions of the kings who ruled be- 
tween the fall of the Roman Empire and 
the Renaissance. The foot was originally 
the king’s foot. The inch was the length 
of the terminal joint of his thumb, and 
the yard, the historians tell us, was the 
distance from the tip of his nose to the 
second finger of an outstretched arm. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems somehow 
ludicrous that we should have to stick 
today to these outmoded derivations of 
measurement. As the Washington Post 
observed more than a year ago, Charle- 
magne’s thumb may have been a reason- 
able basis for linear measurement in the 
eighth century, but not in the 20th cen- 
tury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 additional minute to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the chairman for yielding the ad- 
ditional time. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to state 
for the record my deep appreciation to 
the members of my own Advisory Com- 
mittee on Science and Technology who 
first brought the importance of this leg- 
islation to my attention, and worked 
closely with me on the bill which I in- 
troduced last year; particularly Mr. J. T. 
Fraser of Pleasantville, N.Y., and Mr. 
Francis P. Enge, the organizer of the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this legisla- 
tion will have important benefits; I be- 
lieve it will result in the adoption of 
the metric system in this country to the 
economic advantage of American indus- 
try, our foreign trade, and the interna- 
tional balance-of-payments situation. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. McCtory]. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I spoke 
on this subject under the rule, and I do 
not intend to elaborate at this time. I 
merely want to indicate my support of 
this legislation. I believe it is good legis- 
lation; I believe it will be good for busi- 
ness. I feel very deeply that it can help 
develop increased returns for American 
business and industry, and I am con- 
fident too that it can promote greater 
international understanding among the 
countries of the world. 

There is every reason in my own mind 
why this small expenditure which is 
authorized by this bill can produce vast 
returns in terms of increased business, 
in terms of savings to industry and busi- 
ness, as & result of the study and the 
eventual adoption of the metric system. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to sup- 
port this measure to provide for a 3-year 
study to consider conversion to the 
metric system. 

As I stated, I spoke on this bill when 
we considered the rule making this 
measure in order. There is little that 
needs to be added. My constituent, Fred 
Helgren, president of the Metric Asso- 
ciation, has produced much valuable in- 
formation in support of this study. 

My former constituent, Dr. Douglas 
Frost, testified in support of this legisla- 
tion before the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics during the 
89th Congress. He has remained an ac- 
tive proponent. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] for his leader- 
ship in bringing this bill to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge overwhelming 
support of H.R. 3136. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. RUMSFELD]. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would simply like to say that the debate 
this afternoon very closely paralleled the 
committee hearings on this proposed leg- 
islation. It seems that the discussion 
keeps coming back to the arguments for 
and against the metric system, and the 
conclusion this afternoon seems to be 
rather unanimous that the metric system 
would be of great advantage to this 
country. 

The fact remains that this legislation 
before us is not to adopt the metric sys- 
tem. The bill we are going to be voting on 
later this afternoon very simply is to pro- 
vide for a study; namely, a study by 
which the U.S. Government can gather 
information from all segments of society, 
pull it together and make some judg- 
ments as to the wisdom or lack of wisdom 
in moving toward the metric system. 

I would not want the record this 
afternoon to confuse anybody, as the 
committee hearings might confuse 
people, into thinking that by moving 
ahead on this bill we are in fact endors- 
ing or adopting or moving toward the 
metric system. It simply is not the case. 

Notwithstanding what has been said 
this afternoon, and notwithstanding 
what was said in the committee hear- 
ings, this bill is simply to provide a study. 
The task then will be to report back so 
that the Members of Congress can evalu- 
ate the problems, the costs, the difficul- 
ties, advantages and disadvantages, and 
make some judgments on it. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may re- 
quire to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. IcHorp]. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, H.R. 3136, a meas- 
ure that I have long supported. 

I think I can answer the queston of 
the gentleman from West Virginia who 
stated that he could not understand why 
the United States did not adopt the 
metric system in the very beginning. 

I believe it was because the metric 
system was associated with the French 
Revolution. It was adopted by the French 
along about the time of the French Rev- 
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olution and there was such & revulsion 
in America against the excesses of the 
French Revolution that our legislators 
did not adopt the recommendations of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Personally, I believe it has been a 
serious mistake to use the cumbersome, 
pounds, ounces, inches, miles, feet, gal- 
lons, and quarts when we could use the 
much simpler metric system which is 
based upon a system of decimals. 

I commend the chairman of the com- 
mittee for bringing this measure before 
the body today. There are many prob- 
lems to be solved in effecting a conver- 
sion to the metric, and I hope that this 
study will point out the way it can be 
done with the least difficulty. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 3136 and take this op- 
portunity to compliment the illustrious 
chairman, the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Representative GEORGE MILLER, and 
his committee for their fine work. 

For years I have been hearing from a 
dear and great friend, Dr. Strughold, a 
pioneer in biophysics and who is inti- 
mately associated with the Brooks AFB 
School of Aerospace Medicine, about the 
urgent need for the United States to 
adopt the metric system. 

The need for this legislation has long 
been established. In fact, my only reser- 
vation has to do with the fact this legis- 
lation does not go far enough. 

I believe we should emulate the Eng- 
lish and adopt the system with a 5-year 
graduated period of adjustment. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time because 
the Members of the House have had to 
set and listen to us go through a lot of 
technicalities. 

I have had our staff look up some of 
these English measurements to give us 
their origin. I think they would be in- 
teresting. It will just take 2 minutes. 

are foot is the length of the King's 
foot. 

The yard is the distance from his nose 
to the thumb of his outstretched hand. 
From 1496 to 1588, there was a standard 
bronze yard. 

The inch is based on the breadth of a 
man’s thumb. Later, the inch was the 
length of three barley corns, round and 
dry, taken from the middle of the ear 
and laid end to end. 

The acre was originally the amount 
of land that man could plow in 1 day. 

But this does not include Iowa; is that 
not right? 

Mr. GROSS. And why not? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Well, 
with the tractors being used today out 
there, it would cover much more than 
what the measurement of an acre was 
originally on. 

The distance of a mile was based on 
the Latin milia passum, which means 
1,000 paces. The Roman pace consisted 
of two steps and consequently measured 
5 feet in length. 

In the Netherlands a mile is equal to 
two-thirds of the U.S. mile. 
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In Norway their mile is seven times 
1 U.S. mile. 

The mile varies in different countries. 

The statute mile was 300 feet shorter 
than the U.S. mile. 

In measuring depths of water, the 
fathom is used. This comes from the 
word “faethm”, signifying embrace. That 
is from Anglo-Saxon terminology. The 
measurement of a fathom was the length 
of rope between two hands when the 
arms are held outstretched—and was 
equivalent to the height of a man. 

The rod—was a perch or pole that is 
equal to 5% yards, and was used in meas- 
suring land. It varied from 5 to 8 yards. 
It was supposed to be the length of an 
ox-goad, which was used to measure the 
width of the first furrow. 

A girth or pace was equal to one-half 
of a man’s height. 

For you Bible students—a cubit was 
the difference from the elbow to the 
ends of the extended fingers. 

So you can see, in all simplicity and 
in all earnestness, we do need a metric 
system in this country, and for the world 
a uniform system of weights and meas- 
urements. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself one-half minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say 
that I received a letter from a schoolchild 
in Minnesota who was just starting to 
learn fractions. It said, My schoolteach- 
er tells me that you have a simple way 
of handling fractions called the metric 
system. Up with the metrie system, down 
with fractions.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
guests for time. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized 
to conduct a program of investigation, re- 
search, and survey to determine the impact 
of increasing worldwide use of the metric 
system on the United States; to appraise 
the desirability and practicability of in- 
creasing the use of metric weights and meas- 
ures in the United States; and to evaluate 
the costs and benefits of alternative courses 
of action which may be feasible for the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the program de- 
scribed in the first section of this Act, the 
Secretary, among other things, shall— 

(1) investigate and appraise the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the United 
States in international trade and commerce, 
and in military and other areas of interna- 
tional relations, of the increased use of an 
internationally standardized system of 
weights and measures. 

(2) appraise economic and military ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the increased 
use of the metric system in the United 
States or of the increased use of such sys- 
tem in specific fields and the impact of such 
increased use upon those affected; 

(3) conduct extensive comparative studies 
of the systems of weights and measures used 
in educational, engineering, manufacturing, 
commercial, public, and scientific areas, and 
the relative advantages and disadvantages, 
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and degree of standardization of each in its 
respective field; 

(4) Investigate and appraise the possible 
practical difficulties which might be en- 
countered Mm accomplishing the increased 
use of the metric system of weights and 
measures y or in specific fields or 
areas in the United States; 

(5) permit appropriate participation by 
representatives of United States industry, 
science, engineering, and labor, and their 
associations, in the planning and conduct of 
the program authorized by the first section 
of this Act, and in the evaluation of the in- 
formation secured under such program; and 

(6) consult and cooperate with other gov- 
ernment agencies, Federal, State, and local, 
and, to the extent practicable, with foreign 
OO roro manta and international organiza- 

ns. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress such interim reports as he deems 
desirable, and within three years after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, a full and 
complete report of the findings made under 
the program authorized by this Act, together 
with such recommendations as he considers 
to be appropriate and in the best interests 
of the United States, 

Src. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act: Provided, That 
not to exceed $500,000 shall be appropriated 
for the first year of the program authorized 
by this Act. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall expire thirty days 
after the submission of the final report. pur- 
suant to section 3. 


Mr. MILLER of California (during the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered 
as read, printed in the Record, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLER OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Mr. MILLER, of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
by Mr. 
Min of California: On page 2, line 10, 
strike “used” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “use”. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment would merely cor- 
rect a typographical error. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FULTON 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Futon of 
Pennsylvania: On page 3, beginning with 
line 17, delete Sec. 4 and insert a new SEC. 4 
as follows: 

“Sec. 4. Prom funds previously appropri- 
ated to the Department of Commerce, the 
Secretary is authorized to utilize such ap- 
propriated sums as are necessary, but not 
to exceed $500,000, to carry out the purposes 
of this Act for the first year of the program.” 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment simply pro- 
vides for the use of funds already ap- 
propriated to the Department of Com- 
merce for the Bureau of Standards. 

Second, it would limit the use of funds 
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for the first year of the study provided 
it did not exceed $500,000. 

Third, it would remove the indefinite 
authorization now in the bill for the 
second and third years of study. This 
would be a method of not having to re- 
turn to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics so they would not have to 
come back. The amendment would force 
the Department to come back next year 
after they have made the first-year study 
and ask for more funds for both au- 
thorization and the appropriation. 

Likewise, the amendment would force 
inclusion of the amount within the 
President’s budget. That action I believe 
would be a real gain, because there is 
no particular appointed time that is of 
absolute necessity. I do not think we 
should go beyond the President’s budget. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 
ILLINOIS 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois: On page 1, line 8, after the word 
„States:“, insert the following: “to study the 
feasibility of retaining and promoting by in- 
ternational use of dimensional and other en- 
gineering standards based on the customary 
measurement units of the United States;”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take the 5 minutes. I 
hope very much that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee will accept 
this amendment. 

Previously, the distinguished ranking 
member of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics indicated that he could ac- 
cept it. 

The amendment refers to the point 
that I raised when we were discussing 
the question under the rule, that in deal- 
ing with this study—for that is what it 
is—we ought to have as comprehensive 
a study as we possibly can, and all I am 
seeking to have the Committee do in ask- 
ing them to accept this amendment is to 
accept the proposition that in making 
this particular study that you study the 
feasibility of retaining the international 
use of dimensional and other engineer- 
ing standards that are presently em- 
ployed by American manufacturers. That 
is all. 

This amendment is addressed to the 
matter about which I spoke when I ad- 
dressed the House earlier today. It 
would instruct the Secretary of Com- 
merce in making the study to delineate 
those areas, if any, in which it is recom- 
mended the United States retain and 
promote international use of the system 
of weights, measures and various stand- 
ards used in connection therewith, cur- 
rently in use in this country. I particu- 
larly emphasize the importance of look- 
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ing at U.S. technical and engineering 
standards. 

Let me quote at this point some re- 
marks on the subject of conversion to 
the metric system delivered by Richard 
B. Belford, technical director of the In- 
dustrial Fasteners Institute, presented in 
a technical paper before the Machine 
Design Division, American Society of 
Mechanial Engineers, Americana Hotel, 
New York, N.Y., May 18, 1965: 

The real issue at stake is not between sys- 
tems of measurement, it’s between systems of 
engineering standards. Standards are based 
on size modules, and while there is no in- 
herent relationship between size and sys- 
tem of measurement, there is a very practical 
relationship, and it’s simply this—size mod- 
ules are normally selected as being those that 
are most convenient to the measurement sys- 
tem which will be used. For example, within 
our own engineering standards common sizes 
are , 3%, %, % inch, etc. Within metric 
standards 6, 8, 10, 12, 16 mm. etc., are popu- 
lar sizes. None of the commonly used sizes 
within the two systems are directly inter- 
changeable. 

The world wants one stock of manufac- 
tured parts. Products now being manufac- 
tured to inch standards are not interchange- 
able with similar products being manufac- 
tured to metric standards, The redesignation 
or relabeling of inch or metric standard prod- 
ucts with the equivalent sizes of the other 
system contributes absolutely nothing to- 
ward effecting interchangeability. There is 
only one way. The standard size modules and 
ratings of one system must be abandoned 
and replaced completely with those of the 
other. This is what it really means to “go 
metric”. We as a nation with all of our tech- 
nology, all of our proven work-horse stand- 
ards, our tooling, and our manufacturing 
skills based on the inch, are being asked to 
sweep it all aside and start producing to a 
different set of engineering standards so that 
the parts we manufacture will be identical 
with those now being produced in metric 
countries. 


Again in testifying before the Commit- 
tee on Commerce in the other body on 
November 15, 1967, Mr. Belford said this 
in discussing a similar provision in Sen- 
ate bill 2356: 

This provision implies that the study will 
include an evaluation of the level of tech- 
nological advance now employed within 
American industry compared to that of other 
countries. It further implies that in those in- 
stances where USA technology is probably 
superior, this leadership be recognized, and 
that instead of USA changing to some other 
practice it keep its own system and actively 
encourage other countries of the world to 
more closely examine USA practice. 

Standards are technical documents which 
define the dimensional, material, metallurgi- 
cal, mechanical, and other properties and fea- 
tures of a product. They instruct the manu- 
facturer on what is to be produced, they 
inform the user on what he can expect to 
receive. 

Each industrialized nation of the world 
now has its own system of national standards. 
The system of standards in the USA is ex- 
tensive and extremely sophisticated. Because 
designs of products are normally based on 
round number values, products manufac- 
tured to inch standards are not interchange- 
able with similar products manufactured to 
metric standards. 

The rewards of conversion to another 
measurement system are the adoption of one 
language of communication and the develop- 
ment of interchangeability between manu- 
factured products. 

For the scientific and educational com- 
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munities and in the production and distribu- 
tion of soft goods, conversion to a different 
measurement system would be a relatively 
painless exercise involving little more than 
the juggling of numbers. However, for the 
manufacturers and users of hard goods, and 
this touches the lives of all Americans, con- 
version means redesign and change in physi- 
cal size, shape and form. 

Changing product sizes means revision of 
technical standards. Where the standards of 
the other systems exist, they can be adopted 
to replace those of the obsoleted system. How- 
ever, and this is a point which is often over- 
looked, such documentation is not always 
compatible to USA mass production tech- 
niques, nor to engineering use practices. In 
many instances equivalent documentation 
just does not exist. 


Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope that 
the Committee will adopt this amend- 
ment as well as the other amendment I 
shall shortly offer. They are essential 
if th> study by the Secretary of Com- 
merce is going to be complete and 
accepted by the industrial community. 
An appraisal of the effect on the reten- 
tion of current standards, both with 
regard to engineering and design, and a 
complete appraisal of the technical 
documentation which accompanies such 
U.S. standards are essential to any fair 
and objective study. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
the amendment now before the Com- 
mittee. 

As I think I pointed out, technical 
standards and specifications that have 
been worked out at great expense and 
cost over the years are a very important 
part of the American product that is 
exported overseas. All I am seeking to 
have the Committee do is to have this 
taken into consideration by the group 
that will be charged with the responsi- 
bility of making the study. 

I hope the Committee will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I believe the amendment, while it 
may have certain value, would further 
complicate the study that is to be made. 

The study we are calling for is com- 
prehensive but it is a study. When it is 
submitted, the people who are interested 
will have the opportunity of stating their 
opinions to the Secretary of Commerce 
or the people he designates, for inclu- 
sion in their report. I do not think we 
ought to tie it into the law at present. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no opposition to this 
amendment, because it simply says, Why 
do not the people who are investigating 
this look at it and find out whether it is 
good as it is?” Since that is the point of 
the whole survey, I see nothing wrong 
with the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDERSON OF 

ILLINOIS 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ANDERSON of 
Ilinois: On page 3, after line 9, insert the 
following new section: 

“Sec. 3. In conducting the studies and 
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developing the recommendations required in 
this Act, the Secretary shall give full con- 
sideration to the advantages, disadvantages, 
and problems associated with possible 
changes in either the system of measure- 
ment units or the related dimensional and 
engineering standards currently used in the 
United States, and specifically shall— 

“(1) investigate the extent to which sub- 
stantial changes in the size, shape, and 
design of important industrial products 
would be necessary to realize the benefits 
which might result from general use of 
metric units of measurement in the United 
States; 

(2) investigate the extent to which uni- 
form and accepted engineering standards 
based on the metric system of measure- 
ment units are in use in each of the fields 
under study and compare the extent to 
such use and the utility and degree of 
sophistication of such metric standards with 
those in use in the United States; and 

“(3) recommend specific means of meet- 
ing the practical difficulties and costs in 
those areas of the economy where any rec- 
ommended change in the system of meas- 
urement units and related dimensional 
and engineering standards would raise sig- 
nificant practical difficulties or entail sig- 
nificant costs of conversion.” 

And renumber the subsequent sections 
accordingly. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, again I want to assure the Com- 
mittee I shall not take the 5 minutes. 
This covers substantially the matter I 
referred to in the first amendment I 
offered and in my earlier remarks under 
the rule while we were still in the House. 
It includes it in section 2 of the bill, 
which specifically enumerates those 
things which the Secretary shall consider 
in carrying out this study. 

The only thing additional it touches on 
is that he is also to recommend in his 
study specific means of meeting practical 
problems and difficulties and costs where 
those changes might have to be made. It 
is not enough merely to identify the 
problem of increased costs because of 
conversion. The Secretary of Commerce 
must specifically be charged with the re- 
sponsibility for making positive recom- 
mendations as to how those costs are to 
be met. 

I sincerely hope the Committee will 
accept my amendment. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment merely to point out that this com- 
plicates the work of this study group, I 
do not think the group that is going to 
make this study will be necessarily qual- 
ified to pass upon the economics of the 
subject. That is another field. I do not 
think the amendment does any great 
harm but it certainly does not do any 
particular good. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

This simply expands the first amend- 
ment. 

It goes into the methods of financing 
and the means of meeting the practical 
difficulties and costs of a proposed 
changeover to the metric system. 

The recommendations, I would under- 
stand, would be general. Therefore, they 
are a part of this program. I do not be- 
lieve they should go into specific taxes or 
programs of that kind, but on general 


recommendations. There is no objection 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Warp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 3136) to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to make a study to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages 
of increased use of the metric system 
in the United States, pursuant to House 
Resolution 1148, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
onp ponen: and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 270, nays 42, not voting 121, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 204] 
YEAS—270 

Abernethy Carter Edwards, Calif 
Adair Casey leman 
Adams Cederberg Evans, Colo 
Addabbo Clancy Fallon 
Albert Clausen, Fascell 
Anderson, III. Don H Feighan 
Andrews, Ala. Cohelan Findley 
Annunzio Collier Fisher 
Arends Ford, 
Ashley Conable William D. 
Ashmore Conte Fraser 
Aspinall Conyers Frelinghuysen 
Ayres Corbett Friedel 
Bates Cowger Fulton, Pa. 
Belcher Culver Fulton, Tenn, 
Bennett Curtis Fuqua 

Daddario Galifianakis 
Biester Daniels Gallagher 
Bingham Davis, Ga. Garmatz 

Davis, Wis. Gathings 
Bolling de la Garza Gilbert 
Brinkley Delaney Gonzalez 
Brock Goodell 
Brooks Devine Goodling 
Broomfield Dickinson Gray 
Brotzman Dingell Green, Oreg. 
Broyhill, Va. n Green, Pa. 
Buchanan Dow Griffin 
Burke, Fla. Dowdy Griffiths 
Burke, Mass. Downing Gross 
Burleson Dulski Grover 
Burton, Calif. Duncan Gude 
Burton, Utah Dwyer Haley 
Byrne, Pa. Eckhardt Hall 
Byrnes, Wis. Edmondson Halpern 
Cahill Edwards, Ala. Hamilton 
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Hammer- May Rooney, Pa 
schmidt Mayne Rosenthal 
Hanley Meeds Roth 
Hansen, Wash. Miller, Calif. Roudebush 
n Miller, Ohio Roush 
Harsha Rumsfeld 
Harvey Minish Ryan 
Hathaway Mink St. Onge 
ys Mize Sandman 
Hébert Monagan Satterfield 
Hechler, W. Va. Moore Scherle 
Heckler, Mass. Morgan Schneebeli 
Helstoski Morris, N. Mex. Schwengel 
Herlong Morse, Mass. Shriver 
Hicks Morton Sikes 
Holifield Mosher Sisk 
Horton Skubitz 
Hosmer Murphy, III Slack 
Hull Myers Smith, Calif. 
Hungate Natcher Smith, Iowa 
Ichord O'Hara, II Smith, N.Y. 
Irwin Olsen Smith, Okla. 
Jacobs O'Neal, Ga Springer 
Jarman O'Neill, Mass. Stafford 
Joelson Ottinger Staggers 
Johnson, Calif. Passman Stanton 
Johnson, Pa. Patman Steed 
Jones, Ala. Patten Steiger, Ariz. 
Kastenmeier Pelly Steiger, Wis. 
Kazen Pepper Taft 
Keith Perkins Talcott 
King, N.Y. Pettis Taylor 
Kirwan Pickle Teague, Calif. 
Kluczynski Pike Tunney 
Kyl Poage Udall 
Kyros Poff Ullman 
Landrum Price, Ill. Van Deerlin 
Langen Price, Tex. Vander Jagt 
Leggett Pryor Vanik 
Lipscomb Pucinski Vigorito 
Long, Md. Quie Waggonner 
McClory Railsback Waldie 
McCloskey Rees Watson 
McClure Reid, III Whalen 
McCulloch Reid, N.Y White 
McDade Reifel Widnall 
McDonald, Reinecke Williams, Pa. 
Mich Reuss Winn 
McFall Rhodes, Ariz. Wright 
MacGregor Rhodes, Pa. Wyatt 
Machen Rivers Wylie 
Mahon Roberts Wyman 
Maillliard Rodino Yates 
Marsh Rogers, Colo. Young 
Mathias, Calif. Rogers, Fla. Zablocki 
Matsunaga Rooney, N.Y. -Zion 
NAYS—42 
Abbitt Kleppe uppe 
Baring Kuykendall Scott 
Betts Laird Stephens 
Bray Latta Stuckey 
Brown, Mich. Lennon Thomson, Wis 
Broyhill, N.C. Lloyd Tuck 
Clawson, Del Martin Walker 
Everett Michel Wampler 
Flynt Montgomery Watts 
Hagan Nichols Whitener 
Halleck O'Konski hitten 
Harsha Pollock Wiggins 
Hutchinson Randall illis 
Jonas Riegle Zwach 
NOT VOTING—121 
Anderson, Dawson Howard 
Tenn. Dellenback Hunt 
Andrews, Denney Jones, Mo 
N. Dak. Dent Jones, N.C. 
Ashbrook Diggs Karsten 
Barrett Dole Karth 
Battin Donohue Kee 
Bell Edwards, La Kelly 
Bevill Eilberg King, Calif. 
Blackburn Erlenborn Kornegay 
Blanton Esch Kupferman 
Blatnik Evins, Tenn. Long, La. 
Boland Farbstein Lukens 
Bolton Fino McC: 
Bow Flood McEwen 
Brademas Foley McMillan 
Brasco Ford, Gerald R. Macdonald, 
Brown, Calif. Fountain Mass. 
Brown, Ohio Gardner Madden 
ush Gettys Mathias, Md. 
Button Giaimo eskill 
Cabell Gibbons Minshall 
Carey Gubser Moorhead 
Celler Gurney Murphy, N.Y. 
Chamberlain Hanna Nedzi 
Clark Hansen, Idaho Nelsen 
Cleveland Hardy Nix 
Corman Hawkins O'Hara, Mich. 
Cramer Henderson Philbin 
Cunningham Holland Pirnie 
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Podell Schadeberg Thompson, N.J. 
Pool Scheuer Tiernan 
Purcell Schweiker Utt 
Quillen Selden Watkins 
Rarick Shipley 
Resnick Snyder Wilson, Bob 
Robison Stratton Wilson, 
Ronan Stubblefield Charles H. 
Rostenkowski Sullivan olff 
Roybal Teague, Tex, Wydler 
St Germain Tenzer 
Saylor Thompson, Ga. 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Celler with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Brasco with Mr. Mathias of Maryland. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Dent with Mr. Denney. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Bell. 

Mrs, Kelly with Mr. Andrews of North 
Dakota. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Nelsen. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Podell with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Tiernan with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. Quillen. 

Mr, Eilberg with Mr. Thompson of Georgia. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Tenzer with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Foley with Mr. Dole. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Snyder. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Dellenback. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Blackburn. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Schweiker. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Esch. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Macdonald of Massachusetts with Mr. 


Mr. Kee with Mr. Karth. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Brown 
of California. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr, Nix with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Blanton with Mr. Karsten. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Gibbons with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Rarick. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. Mc- 
Carthy. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Brademas. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Button. 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts and 
Mrs. REID of Illinois changed their votes 
from “nay” to yea.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


LAND DISPOSALS FROM THE NA- 
TIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE SYS- 
TEM 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 322) to restrict the disposi- 
tion of lands acquired as part of the 
national wildlife refuge system. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 322, with Mr. 
Warp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Petty] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of 8. 322 is 
to discourage the transfer of acquired 
lands within the national wildlife refuge 
system. It also has as its purpose to reim- 
burse the migratory bird conservation 
fund for the fair value of any land that 
may be disposed of so that replacement 
habitat may be acquired. 

The national wildlife refuge system is 
composed of both public domain and ac- 
quired lands. Approximately 85 percent 
of the lands within the system are public 
domain and about 12 percent are ac- 
quired lands. About 4 percent of the sys- 
tem was acquired with proceeds from the 
sale of hunting licenses, or what is com- 
monly known as duck stamps, currently 
selling at $3 each. Proceeds from the sale 
of duck stamps are deposited into the 
migratory bird conservation fund where 
they are used for the acquisition of areas 
for migratory bird refuges and water- 
fowl production areas. 

The need for this legislation arises 
from the fact that over the years lands 
within the system have been transferred 
free of charge out of the system and used 
for purposes other than for which they 
were acquired. Such purposes include 
transfers for State and county highways; 
powerlines, telephone lines, canals, 
ditches, pipelines; and to State fishing 
and game departments for conservation 
of wildlife; and to other Federal Govern- 
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ment agencies for such uses as parks and 
recreation areas. 

Mr, Chairman, the legislation we are 
considering today is concerned only with 
acquired lands within the System. 

Section 1 of the bill would merely re- 
quire the Secretary of the Interior to 
consult with the Migratory Bird Conser- 
vation Commission before disposing of 
any acquired lands. Under present law, 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Com- 
mission approves of land recommended 
by the Secretary of the Interior for in- 
clusion within the system; the commit- 
tee felt that it was only fair for the 
Commission to be consulted before any 
of these lands are disposed of. 

Further, should the Secretary—after 
consultation with the Commission—de- 
termine that certain areas are no longer 
needed for the purposes for which they 
were acquired then the Secretary would 
be required to collect from the purchaser 
of such lands an amount not less than 
the acquisition cost—if purchased—or 
the fair market value at the date of 
transfer—if donated. It should be em- 
phasized, Mr. Chairman, that this legis- 
lation would not affect the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to exchange 
lands under existing law. 

Section 2 of the bill would have the 
effect of excepting transfers of disposals 
of lands already initiated but not yet 
completed at the date of passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee was ad- 
vised by the Department of the Interior 
that only one such area would be affected 
by this section of the bill, that is, the 
transfer now pending concerning lands 
in the Kentucky Woodlands Wildlife 
Refuge. This was brought about by the 
flooding of certain lands in the refuge 
by the Corps of Engineers when con- 
structing the Barkley Dam. The transfer 
has been in the making since 1962 as a 
result of a written agreement entered 
into between the Corps of Engineers and 
the Department of the Interior. Except 
for certain technicalities the transfer 
would have been completed by now. The 
committee felt that to require payment 
in this case would be unjust, therefore, 
the bill was amended by the committee 
to make this transfer an exception to the 
provisions of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I might point out that 
the Department of the Interior objected 
to the legislation we are considering to- 
day mainly on the grounds that it would 
reduce revenues to the land and water 
conservation fund—where proceeds from 
surplus lands now go—and also it would 
establish an undesirable precedent. On 
the other hand, the Department of 
Transportation—in its report on the leg- 
islation—expressed concern over the 
transfer of certain refuge lands for uses 
inconsistent with conservation programs 
and reported that it would not object to 
payment of the fair market value for 
lands used by its Department. 

Mr. Chairman, although the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s objections appear 
to have some merit, the committee felt 
that in fairness to sportsmen, Iands dis- 
posed of which were acquired with duck 
stamps should be replaced. The commit- 
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tee also felt that the same principle 
should prevail concerning lands donated 
to the system. These lands are intended 
by the donors to be used for conserva- 
tion purposes and likewise when disposed 
of should be replaced. 

Mr. Chairman, based on the record of 
the past 10 years, S. 322 would have af- 
fected only about 20 acres of land, which 
were transferred out of the system. Nev- 
ertheless, with an exploding population 
and an increase in urban and industrial 
developments it is expected that such 
transfers will increase considerably in the 
future. The committee feels that these 
lands should be replaced. S. 322 would 
make these replacements possible, and I 
would like to urge its prompt enactment. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to join the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our Subcommit- 
tee on Fisheries and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion [Mr. DINGELL] in urging passage of 
the bill, S. 322, which would restrict the 
disposition of lands acquired as part of 
the national wildlife refuge system. 

Under existing law, no lands can be 
acquired for the migratory bird conser- 
vation program without the express ap- 
proval of the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission, which is composed of 
three Cabinet officers and four Members 
of Congress. However, while the Com- 
mission has authority to pass upon the 
acquisition of lands for the system, it has 
no comparable authority with respect 
to the disposition of these same lands. 

Perhaps the situation which S. 322 
seeks to remedy was best explained by our 
colleague, the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE], who 
himself is a member of the Commission, 
in the following manner when he ap- 
peared as a witness before the House 
Subcommittee on Fish and Wildlife; he 
said: 

As the situation now stands, the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Commission, established 
to provide joint executive-legislative control 
over wildfowl ranges and refuges, can effec- 
tively exert only partial control. It can ap- 
prove the acquisition of the necessary wet- 
lands and refuge sites, but it cannot control 
the disposition of those sites. It cannot pre- 
vent those sites from being pulled out of 
the system, preempted, or disposed of in 
some other way. 


Mr. Conte said: 

Even more significant is the fact that these 
lands are purchased with funds collected in 
the sale of migratory bird and waterfowl 
hunting stamps, the so-called duck stamps. 
As I am sure the able Subcommittee is 
aware, these stamps are purchased by hunt- 
ers and conservationists with the express 
understanding that the revenues will be used 
in the migratory bird conservation program. 


Mr. Conte said: 


Clearly, the usurpation of lands purchased 
in this manner without remuneration of any 
kind is an outright fraud against the hunters 
and conservationists who support the pro- 
gram. I have made the point repeatedly that, 
in this sense, my bill and the identical meas- 
ures introduced by the distinguished Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee and others, is in 
no way self-serving for the Commission. It 
simply seryes the interest—and protects the 
investment—of those who support the na- 
tional wildlife refuge system through the 
purchase of bird hunting stamps. 
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Mr. Conte, in his testimony before our 
committee, also said: 

As our able colleague from the Senate who 
also sits on the Commission, Senator Lee 
Metcalf of Montana, has so succinctly put 
it: We are picking the pockets of our duck 
hunters, investing their money in additions 
to the national wildlife r system while, 
at the same time, relinquishing land already 
in this system.” 


Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, what the 
bill, S. 322, seeks to accomplish is to 
provide the Commission with a voice in 
the disposition of lands acquired as part 
of the national wildlife refuge system. 

Mr, Chairman, your committee was not 
unmindful that some transfers out of the 
system will be necessary to cope with 
the demands of industrial and urban de- 
velopment as a result of our exploding 
population. However, this legislation is 
concerned only with a small portion of 
the total lands which now constitute the 
national wildlife refuge system, and it 
was the feeling of your Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries that 
equity demended that, where such lands 
are disposed of, it should be done after 
consultation with the Commission, and 
on the assurance that the money con- 
tributed by sportsmen of this country 
through the purchase of duck stamps to 
acquire such lands should be replaced. 
It left undisturbed the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior, however, to ex- 
change lands as now provided for under 
existing law, the principal thrust of the 
legislation being one to discourage the 
transfer or other disposal of lands out of 
the system. 

Your Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries did amend S. 322 as it 
passed the Senate by reporting out a bill 
with a substitute text. However, it did so 
to improve upon the Senate-passed bill 
without diluting its objective. This was 
accomplished in the following manner: 

First. By redrafting the language of 
the Senate-passed bill, so as to incor- 
porate it into one sentence; 

Second. By providing that the pro- 
ceeds from the disposition of such lands 
upon disposition shall be “an amount 
not less than (A) the acquisition costs of 
such lands, in the case of lands of the 
system which were purchased by the 
United States with funds from the mi- 
gratory bird conservation fund, or (B) 
the fair market value of such lands (as 
determined by the Secretary as of the 
date of the transfer or disposal), in the 
case of lands of the system which were 
donated to the system“; 

Third. By providing that the Secretary 
of the Interior shall pay the aggregate 
amount of such proceeds into the migra- 
tory bird conservation fund; and 

Fourth. By providing a new section 2 
to the bill which will exclude from the 
effect of the first section transfers and 
disposals of land already initiated but 
not yet completed prior to the date of 
enactment of this legislation. 

The Senate-passed bill, on the other 
hand, provided for an amount equal to 
the acquisition cost of such lands, or if 
donated, then the fair market value of 
such lands. The amendment made by 
your Committee on Merchant Marine 
that in the case of either acquired or 
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donated land the amount be not less 
than acquisition cost or fair market 
value recognizes, as pointed out in the 
accompanying committee report, that 
the sales price of such lands could exceed 
the amount provided for in the Senate 
bill, It was the belief of your committee 
that, if such should occur, then this ex- 
cess over acquisition cost or fair market 
value, as applicable, should be covered 
to the fund. 

The amendment made by the new sec- 
tion 2 of the bill simply does equity to 
the parties who have initiated but not 
yet completed a transfer of such lands. 
There exists, to the knowledge of your 
committee, only one such transaction 
which qualifies under this exception, 
and that is the pending transfer of lands - 
in the former Kentucky Woodlands 
Wildlife Refuge to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for the land between the lakes 
recreation and conservation demonstra- 
tion project. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my personal belief 
that this bill, S. 322, is a meritorious 
piece of legislation, and I therefore urge 
all my colleagues in the House to support 
its passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
8 requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4(a) of the Act of October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 
927; 16 U.S.C. 668dd(a) ), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentences: “No acquired lands which are or 
become a part of the System may be disposed 
of under any provision of law, except by 
exchange pursuant to subsection (b) (3) of 
this section, unless the Secretary of the 
Interior determines after consultation with 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission 
that such lands are no longer needed for 
the purposes for which the System was 
established. In no event shall acquired lands 
of the System which were purchased with 
funds from the migratory bird conservation 
fund be transferred or otherwise disposed of 
by the Secretary unless an amount equal 
to the acquisition costs of such lands is 
paid into such funds; and in no event shall 
acquired lands of the System which were 
donated to the System be transferred or 
otherwise disposed of by the Secretary unless 
an amount equal to the fair market value of 
such lands, as determined by the Secretary, 
a 84.8 into the migratory bird conservation 

und.“ 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, delete “No acquired 
lands. 

On page 1, delete lines 6 through 11. 

On page 2, delete lines 1 through 10 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“No acquired lands which are or become 
a part of the System may be transferred or 
otherwise disposed of under any provision of 
law (except by exchange pursuant to sub- 
section (b)(3) of this section) unless (1) 
the Secretary of the Interior determines after 
consultation with the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission that such lands are 
no longer needed for the purposes for which 
the System was established, and (2) such 
lands are transferred or otherwise disposed 
of for an amount not less than (A) the 
acquisition costs of such lands, in the case 
of lands of the System which were pur- 
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chased by the United States with funds from 
the migratory bird conservation fund, or (B) 
the fair market value of such lands (as de- 
termined by the Secretary as of the date of 
the transfer or disposal), in the case of lands 
of the System which were donated to the 
System. The Secretary shall pay into the 
migratory bird conservation fund the aggre- 
gate amount of the proceeds of any transfer 
or disposal referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence. 

“Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only with 
respect to transfers and disposals of land 
initiated and completed after the date of 
their enactment.” 


Mr. DINGELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan? 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill pending on the floor 
which is similar to legislation I intro- 
duced in January 1967. 

This legislation is a direct outgrowth 
of the work of the Migratory Bird Com- 
mission on which I have had the priv- 
ilege of serving since 1965. 

It will help to correct the incongruous 
and inequitable situation which present- 
ly exists whereby approval of the Com- 
mission is requested prior to any addi- 
tion to our refuges while in the case of 
land already in the system, no consent 
or approval of the Commission is neces- 
sary in order to sell or otherwise trans- 
fer this land outside of the system. 

Thus, we have the situation of funds 
from the sales of duck stamps and di- 
rect private contributions being utilized 
for additions to the national refuge sys- 
tems by virtue of the decisions of the 
Commission. Yet the Commission has 
no power over disposals of these lands 
nor over assuring reimbursement of the 
fund for land removed from the system. 

The legislation pending before us pro- 
hibits the disposition of any acquired 
lands in the national wildlife refuge 
system unless the Secretary of Interior 
determines after consulting with the 
Migratory Bird Commission that such 
lands are no longer needed for conserva- 
tion purposes. 

It further provides that in the event 
the Secretary of the Interior makes such 
a determination, then he is required to 
collect from the purchaser payment for 
the property being transferred. 

The importance and the need for this 
legislation is obvious. The Commission 
should be playing a role in the disposi- 
tion of refuge properties commensurate 
with the role it plays in their acquisi- 
tions. The fees paid and contributions 
made to provide funds for purchasing 
these properties should be protected by 
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not allowing any transfers of properties 
acquired without assuring compensation 
for their disposition. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. WatpiE, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 322) to restrict the disposition of 
lands acquired as part of the national 
wildlife refuge system, pursuant to House 
Resolution 1219, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SHORTER CAMPAIGNS COULD 
PREVENT FUTURE TRAGEDY 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion is now passing through a critical 
time beset by public violence and private 
doubts. We have faced racial strife, bru- 
tal assassinations, and a series of inter- 
national crises that threaten to disrupt 
the cohesion of our society. 

As if this were not enough, we have had 
to clamber halfway through the quad- 
rennial scramble for the White House, 
and having barely recovered from the 
traumatic effects of the primaries, must 
now move into the nonsense and clamor 
of the national nominating conventions 
and the final campaign. 

Aside from the political chaos and con- 
fusion which the last 3 months of pri- 
maries have created, we recently wit- 
nessed the tragic and senseless assassi- 
nation of Senator Robert F. Kennedy and 
have been forced to realize the dangers 
which potential candidates face from 
prolonged public exposure in the disorga- 
nized and often haphazard appearance 
in the springtime race from State to 
State. 

Providing Federal bodyguards for the 
leading candidates appeared to be a nec- 
essary measure, but this does not meet 
the real problem. Should we not seriously 
review the whole rigmarole which now 
precedes the November presidential elec- 
tion, and curtail some of the extrava- 
gance and limit the potential dangers 
which now exist? I have long urged that 
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our presidential campaigns be curtailed 
to no more than 60 days, and now I press 
this proposal with new conviction. Our 
political history, and the turn of recent 
events, makes this case more imperative 
than ever before. To continue our pres- 
ent methods of choosing future leaders 
will not only perpetuate some wasteful 
excesses, it may lead us to new tragic 
consequences. 

The Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
are our only truly national offices, and 
aspirants to them should concern them- 
selves, in public statements and debates, 
with the national and international is- 
sues which this country now faces, rather 
than attend to a string of local problems 
at whistle-stops and supermarkets. In 
addition, our candidates should not have 
to be physical supermen or movie stars to 
survive these increasingly bruising cam- 
paigns. Brains, judgment, and experi- 
ence should heve some meaning. 

The primaries, running for 3 months 
from March to June, the activities de- 
manded of leading contenders from June 
to the August nominating conventions, 
and the campaign itself from September 
to November, make at least 8 months of 
frenzied public appearances a fact of 
political life for anyone aspiring to the 
Presidency. 

We might realize from the recent ex- 
ample of the Canadians—and including 
almost every other civilized country in 
the world except the Philippines—that 
national elections need not be lengthy 
ordeals or madcap circuses. On April 23, 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau dissolved 
Parliament and called a general election 
for June 25. Without comparing the de- 
tailed workings of the Parliamentary and 
Presidential systems, it is still possible to 
conclude that a full presentation of the 
candidates’ views on major issues is pos- 
sible in 2 months. Those who criticize 
American politicians for their long- 
winded, rhetorical, presentations and 
campaigns by hoopla might conclude 
that they are forced into this style by 
=~ necessity of simply filling time or 

entertaining an apathetic electorate. As 
the leading nation of the free world, and 
the pioneer in the development of tech- 
nology and its application to society, it is 
a striking incongruity that when choos- 
ing our future leaders we indulge in so 
much silly behavior. 

Much high-level support has been ex- 
pressed for shortening presidential cam- 
paigns—from leading newspapers, politi- 
cal critics, the broadcast networks, pub- 
lic officials—but it has usually come after 
the catharsis of an election. What is 
needed now is more popular support, 
based on a grassroots awareness of the 
possibilities for reform and keyed to 
planning for the future rather than re- 
gretting the past. For this election year 
it is obviously too late to rearrange the 
campaign timetables, but if the desire of 
the public for more sensible campaign 
procedures could be made known to the 
candidates and their supporters, it might 
be possible—even at this late hour—to 
interject some commonsense and re- 
straint into the marathon which lies 
ahead. And, having sampled a more seri- 
ous election, the voters might be willing 
to support the positive steps necessary to 
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improve the quality of our democratic 
processes in the years to come. If our 
democratic principles are to mean any- 
thing, then, surely, they give us the option 
to improve our methods of self-govern- 
ment. 

Some compromise must be reached be- 
tween restricting our political figures to 
television appearances in guarded studios 
and permitting them to meet the peo- 
ple” in mass gatherings. What the best 
solution to this problem might be I do 
not profess to know. But I think it cru- 
cial enough to demand our attention and 
I feel that shortening campaigns is an 
essential feature of that solution. With 
the passing years, and the increasing 
folly and dangers of our presidential 
campaigns, we have watched an amusing 
circus become a technological horror 
show. I urge my colleagues to consider 
the gravity of this problem, and to work 
toward reaching some reasonable alter- 
natives to the present confusion. 

Again I call the attention of my col- 
leagues to House Joint Resolution 511 
and H.R. 8688 and I ask that they join 
me in support of this legislation: 


H.J. Res. 511 


Joint Resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to qualifications for election to 
the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
Shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States: 

“ARTICLE— 


“SECTION 1. No person nominated as the 
candidate of a political party for election to 
the office of, President or Vice President of 
the United States shall serve in such office 
for the term for which he was nominated 
if such person was nominated with respect 
to that election as the candidate of such 
political party for such office more than sixty 
days before the day established for the ap- 
pointment of the electors of President and 
Vice President of the United States for that 
term. 

“Src. 2. This article shall take effect at 
the beginning of the first calendar year 
which begins after the date of ratification of 
this article. 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission.” 


H.R. 8688 


A bill to establish certain qualifications for 
election to the offices of President and 
Vice President of the United States 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no per- 
son nominated as the candidate of a politi- 
cai party for election to the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States 
shall serve in such office for the term for 
which he was nominated if such person was 
nominated with respect to that election as 
the candidate of such political party for 
such office more than sixty days before the 
day established for the appointment of the 
electors of President and Vice President of 
the United States for that term. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISI- 
TORS TO THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include therein the report 
of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, as Chair- 
man of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy this year, I wish 
to place the Board’s report in the RECORD 
at this point: 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. Coast GUARD ACADEMY, NEW LONDON, 
Conn., Mar 10, 1968 

The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to Section 194 of 
Title 14 of the United States Code, the fol- 
lowing Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives were designated to con- 
stitute the 1968 Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy. 

By the President of the Senate: Senator 
Claiborne Pell, Democrat of Rhode Island. 

By the Senate Committee on Commerce: 
Senator Warren G, Magnuson, Democrat of 
Washington (ex officio); Senator Edward L. 
Bartlett, Democrat of Alaska; and Senator 
Robert P. Griffin, Republican of Michigan. 

By the Speaker of the House: Representa- 
tive William L. St. Onge, Democrat of Con- 
necticut; Representative Wendell Wyatt, Re- 
publican of Oregon. 

By the House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee: Representative Edward 
A. Garmatz, Democrat of Maryland (ex of- 
ficio); Representative Frank M. Clark, Demo- 
crat of Pennsylvania; Representative Alton 
Lennon, Democrat of North Carolina; and 
Representative James R. Grover, Republican 
of New York. 

A meeting of the Board of Visitors was held 
at the United States Coast Guard Academy 
on 10 May 1968. Present: 

Congressional visitors 

Representative Alton Lennon of North 
Carolina, Chairman 

Senator Edward L. Bartlett of Alaska 

Senator Robert P. Griffin of Michigan 

Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode Island 

Representative James R. Grover, Jr. of New 
York 

Representative William L. St. Onge of 
Connecticut 

Representative Wendell Wyatt of Oregon 


Representatives of Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. 

Admiral Willard J. Smith, USCG, Com- 
mandant 

Rear Admiral William B. Ellis, USCG, Chief, 
Office of Personnel 

Captain Hugh F. Lusk, USCG, Chief, Train- 
ing and Procurement Division 

Commander John H. Bruce, USCG, Assist- 
ant Congressional Liaison Officer 


Administrative staff, Coast Guard Academy 


Rear Admiral Arthur B. Engel, USCG, 
Superintendent 

Captain James A. Palmer, USCG, Assistant 
Superintendent 


Captain Paul F. Foye, USCG, Dean of 
Academics 

Captain Curtis J. Kelly, USCG, Comman- 
dant of Cadets 

Captain Malcolm J. Williams, USPHS, Di- 
rector of Admissions 

Captain Ellis L. Perry, USCG, Head, Dept. 
of Applied Science & Engr. 
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Captain Stephen G. Carkeek, USCG, Head, 
Dept. of Professional Studies 

Captain Raymond J. Perry, USCG, Head, 
Physical Science Department 

Captain Ephraim P. Rivard, USCG, Head, 
Mathematics Department 

Commander Archibald B. How, USCG, 
Head, Humanities Department 

Commander Carl W. Selin, USCG, Director 
of Athletics 

Commander Kenneth G. Wiman, USCG, 
Head, Physical Plant Division 

Commander Calvin E. Crouch, USCG, 
Comptroller 

Reporter 


Joseph J. Albanese, 359428, YN3 CR 

Upon arrival at the Academy on 10 May 
1968, the Congressional Board of Visitors 
were greeted by the Superintendent and went 
e e into session with him and his 
staff. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE MINUTES OF THE OPENING 
SESSION 


Rear Admiral A. B. Engel, Superintendent, 
opened the morning session at 1030 by wel- 
coming the 1968 Congressional Board of Vis- 
itors to the Academy and expressing his 
gratitude for their past help and his con- 
fidence that the current sessions would be 
extremely helpful to the Academy. 

Congressman Lennon, who had been 
elected Chairman of the 1968 Board, stated 
that he and the other members of the Board 
of Visitors were delighted to be in New 
London and pleased to have the opportu- 
nity to review the Academy's program in 
some detail. He then asked Admiral Engel 
to call on members of his staff to present 
reports concerning the items on the agenda 
for the first session. Admiral Engel, in turn, 
asked Captain P. F. Foye, Dean of Academics, 
to report on the academic program. 

Captain Foye addressed himself first to the 
matter of faculty development and stated 
that the Academy has been successful in 
maintaining an eight to one student-faculty 
ratio, which is considered to be a very 
healthy situation. He pointed out that the 
faculty presently numbers 97 and with ¢he 
anticipated growth in student body, will 
reach 105 during the next academic year. He 
said that several members of the faculty are 
very close to completing work on their Ph.D’s 
and that the number of Ph.D’s will probably 
increase by four or five prior to the 1968- 
1969 academic year. In addition, the Acad- 
emy has successful hired several new pro- 
fessors for next year who have extremely fine 
academic credentials, 

On the matter of curriculum, the Dean 
stated that the academic course continues 
to be upgraded, most recently through the 
addition of a track in Marine Science which 
will provide a portion of the Academy’s grad- 
uates with a good foundation in oceanog- 
raphy and the other marine sciences. He 
stated that the Academy is working wary, 
closely with the Department of 
tion and several other academic institutions, 
including the University of Rhode Island, in 
developing its program in this area. 

On the question of compensation for the 
Academy’s civilian professors, Captain Foye 
pointed out that the pay scale used is exactly 
the same as that adopted by the Naval Acad- 
emy several years ago and is considered to be 
competitive and as adequate as those at 
most civilian colleges. He said that the Acad- 
emy's problems in attracting and hiring com- 
petent faculty are no more serious than 
those at any high caliber institution of 
higher education. This concluded the Dean's 
report on academics, 

Admiral Engel then called on Captain C. 
J. Kelly, Commandant of Cadets, and asked 
him to report on the cadet administration 
program. Captain Kelly stated that the mis- 
sion of the Cadet Administration Division 
continues to be primarily concerned with the 
transition of promising young men from the 
civilian world into military officers who ex- 
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hibit the qualities of leadership and char- 
acter that will be required in the pursuit of 
their duties. He said that he and his staff 
are extremely happy with the leadership that 
has been shown by the members of the pres- 
ent First Class. He added that the Cadet Ad- 
ministration Division has attempted to create 
the kind of environment that offers the ca- 
dets an opportunity to exercise leadership 
on a day-to-day basis. In other words, to 
maximize the opportunities for initiative on 
the part of the cadets in running the Regi- 
ment. He stated that the Regiment is reorga- 
nized four times each year in order to give 
as many cadets as possible the chance to as- 
sert themselves in positions of responsibility. 
Captain Kelly went on to say that his 
division will arrive at a situation next year 
whereby there will be one Company Officer 
for each of the eight cadet companies. He 
stated that he considers this ratio to be an 
absolute necessity in order to provide cadets 
with the kind of guidance they need. At that 
point, Admiral Engel stated that the time 
had come for the Board to adjourn in order 
to have lunch with the Corps of Cadets and 
that the schedule called for the afternoon 
session to begin at 1430. Congressman Len- 
non then adjourned the morning session. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE MINUTES OF THE AFTERNOON 
SESSION 


When the afternoon session had been con- 
vened, Admiral Engel called on Captain M. J. 
Williams, USPHS, Director of Admissions, to 
present a report on admissions. Captain 
Williams stated that the admissions program 
had been upgraded considerably since the 
Board’s last visit to the Academy, especially 
in the area of publicity and recruiting. He 
reported on a mass mailout campaign which 
provided 500,000 high school juniors with 
recruiting materials this spring and another 
program whereby all National Merit Scholar 
finalists and semi-finalists are personally 
contacted. He added that this year, for the 
first time, his office mailed a complete pack- 
age of admissions material to 614 Boy Scout 
Councils and that all major minority group 
organizations had been contacted and pro- 
vided with an abundance of material con- 
cerning the Academy program. He stated 
that the Academy had been particularly 
successful in placing news releases and 
news features in newspapers and magazines 
throughout the country. Captain Williams 
concluded his remarks by saying that the 
increased tempo of admissions activity had 
greatly enhanced the geographic distribution 
of applicants for admission this summer and 
that appointments had been offered to boys 
in every state except Delaware, where there 
had been applicants but none had been 
successful. 

The Superintendent next called on Com- 
mander C. W. Selin, Director of Athletics, 
who reported on the athletic program. Com- 
mander Selin opened his remarks with a 
brief description of the Academy's new ath- 
letic facilities, including Roland Field House 
and the outdoor track. He stated that these 
facilities have made a remarkable difference 
in the performance of the varsity athletic 
teams in basketball, baseball, tennis and 
track. He then told the Board that the Acad- 
emy has hired a new football coach in the 
person of Mr. Tad Schroeder, formerly Fresh- 
man Football Coach at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and that the team will be play- 
ing an expanded schedule in the fall, includ- 
ing an indoor game with Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary Colleges at Convention Hall in Atlantic 
City. Commander Selin then went on to dis- 
cuss the Roland Club, a nationwide organiza- 
tion of men interested in promoting the ath- 
lectic program at the Academy. It has been 
very helpful in recruiting promising student 
athletes for the Academy. He said that the 
Roland Club has been very successful this 
year, which is attested to by the fact that 
17 out of the top 25 football prospects have 
accepted appointments. Commander Selin 
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concluded his report by saying that during 
the summer months the Academy will pro- 
vide athletic facilities, on a space available 
basis, to boys clubs and to other young 
people’s groups in accordance with a direc- 
tive from the Department of Transportation. 

The Superintendent then called on Captain 
J. A. Palmer, Assistant Superintendent, to 
present a report on plans to develop the phys- 
ical plant in line with projected future re- 
quirements. Referring to a map of the Acad- 
emy, Captain Palmer pointed out that the 
present Academy property covers about 100 
acres and that an additional six acres of land 
on the northern boundary are presently being 
purchased by the General Services Adminis- 
tration for the Academy. Future acquisitions 
in the same general area will bring land hold- 
ings to approximately 120 acres, which will 
include fourteen acres in the area of the 
Thames Shipyard, land on which the Coast 
Guard holds an option to buy pending nec- 
essary appropriations, Captain Palmer stated 
that the most immediate needs of the Acad- 
emy are for a Science Building and a new 
Library and that these will be the next items 
of construction. He added that the only major 
construction instituted since the Board's last 
visit is Leamy Hall, which, when completed, 
will be a student lounge and auditorium com- 
plex, replacing both the old Cadet Recreation 
Hall and the Movie Auditorium, which were 
temporary World War II structures. 

At that point, Admiral Engel informed 
Congressman Lennon that the agenda items 
had all been discussed. Congressman Lennon 
then adjourned the afternoon session and 
advised the Superintendent that the Con- 
gressional Board would have a statement of 
observations and recommendations to report 
following its executive session, which would 
be held immediately. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SESSION 


The Board of Congressional Visitors in dis- 
cussing the overall long range plans for the 
acquisition of additional land that is neces- 
sary for future planned construction received 
word from the Superintendent of the Acad- 
emy and from the office of the Commandant 
in Washington that the General Services Ad- 
ministration has undertaken a most com- 
mendable task in acquiring land north of the 
present Coast Guard Academy, and land 
south of the Academy which has already 
been used for the construction of Roland 
Field House. The Board learned on its visit 
that plans are underway for the acquisition 
of a tract of land of approximately six acres 
just north of the present campus, to be uti- 
lized for the construction of the planned 
Physical Science Building and the new Li- 
brary Building and that the General Services 
Administration presently is acquiring this 
property and is expected to complete access 
of same in the Spring of 1969, about March. 
The Board wishes to express its appreciation 
to the Coast Guard officials for their interest 
in acquiring this land and recognizing the 
necessity of the acquisition at the earliest 
possible date, as the timing is such that it 
must be acquired, in the judgment of the 
Board, prior to consideration by the respec- 
tive authorization committees of the Con- 
gress for the construction of the two build- 
ings referred to. 

The Board was informed that the Coast 
Guard has under consideration a land area 
of approximately fourteen acres, northeast 
of the present campus of the Coast Guard 
Academy, presently known as the Thames 
Shipyard. An option for acquisition of this 
land for the sum of $800,000 is held by the 
Coast Guard and must be exercised on or 
before August 1969. The Board was delighted 
to be informed that it is the intention of the 
Coast Guard to exercise this option, and after 
viewing the land and considering its potential 
for expansion of the Coast Guard Academy, it 
commends the Coast Guard for this most 
profitable and wise investment. 

The Board was also informed that a new 
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mess hall is reasonably imperative for the 
near future as well as new barracks as the 
student body expands, and after viewing and 
having lunch in the present mess hall, the 
Board is cognizant of the need. 

The Board wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the Superintendent of the Academy 
and his Staff and commend them on their 
system of recruiting cadets from a broad field 
by publicizing the Academy and the role and 
mission of the Coast Guard and its Officer 
Corps. The Board also wants to commend the 
Coast Guard Academy Advisory Committee 
for its diligent efforts in promoting high 
academic standards in the Coast Guard. 

ALTON LENON, Chairman, Representative 
from North Carolina; EDWARD L. BART- 
LETT, Senator from Alaska; ROBERT P. 
GRIFFIN, Senator from Michigan; CLAI- 
BORNE PELL, Senator from Rhode Is- 
land; James R. Grover, Representa- 
tive from New York; WILLIAM L. Sr. 
Once, Representative from Connecti- 
cut; WENDELL Wyatt, Representative 
from Oregon. 


THE M-16 RIFLE 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
have been joined by Congressman 
SPEEDY Lone and Congressman WILLIAM 
Bray, constituting the membership of 
the House Armed Services M-16 inves- 
tigating subcommittee, in the introduc- 
tion of legislation, which should be en- 
acted by the Congress without delay. The 
legislation is brief and has as its ob- 
ject that in all negotiated procurements 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, Coast 
Guard, and National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in excess of $2,500 
in which rates or prices are not fixed by 
law or regulation and in which time of 
delivery will permit, price proposals shall 
be solicited and received before contracts 
are entered into by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This legislation is introduced as a re- 
sult of the procedure employed by the 
Army contracting officials in the recent 
controversial M-16 production awards 
which beyond doubt are the climax of a 
long history of incompetence and bun- 
gling that has characterized the entire 
program from 1964 to the present. Mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars have been 
literally thrown away in callous disre- 
gard of the interest of the American tax- 
payer. Exactly how much has been 
wasted will not be known until the last 
M-16 is purchased, but at the very mini- 
mum $40 million has already been 
squandered, and the eventual waste could 
be as much as $100 million. 

Briefly this is what happened in the 
recent M-16 contract awards: Robert A. 
Brooks, Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
issued a request for proposals on October 
3, 1967, for the stated purpose establish- 
ing a “strong, responsible, second source 
for the M-16 weapons system family and 
thus broaden the production base.” This 
was in line with the views of both the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
the Appropriations Committee which had 
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urged the Army to buy the patent rights 
from Colt, Inc., the sole source producer, 
in order to reduce the danger of produc- 
tion stoppages and also to introduce com- 
petition into the picture, as experience 
has repeatedly shown that competition 
reduces prices. The Army failed to pur- 
chase the patent rights until June 1967, 
with the excuse that it could not foresee 
the need for large quantities of M-16 
rifles. This delay, itself, was very expen- 
sive as the patent rights could have been 
obtained with only the payment of a 
royalty if the Government had agreed to 
purchase the number of rifles it has since 
purchased. 

In 1967 the Federal Government had 
to pay a lump sum of $4.5 million cash, 
plus a larger royalty and other valuable 
contractual commitments. But, at last, 
on October 3, 1967, we had the first step 
taken toward actually letting a contract 
for second source production. The pro- 
curement was to be a two-step negotiated 
procurement pursuant to the authority 
of section 2304(a) (16) of title 10 of the 
United States Code. In response to the 
request for proposals, technical proposals 
in compliance with step one of the pro- 
curement were submitted by Hydramatic 
Division of General Motors, Harrington 
& Richardson, Maremont Corp., and 
Cadillac Gage Co. Prior to the award of 
the contract the Army decided it needed 
more M-16’s than a second source could 
produce, so it announced that it was 
entering into a noncompetitive nego- 
tiated contract with General Motors as 
a third producer and would proceed with 
the competition among the three re- 
maining competitors for the selection of 
the second source. 

In the face of congressional objection 
to awarding a third source production 
contract outside the competition then in 
progress, the Army backed down on this 
proposed contract, although the Army 
has since stated that such objection was 
not the reason, but was rather due to the 
decision that they could obtain more 
rifles at an earlier date by awarding two 
contracts to two of the four competitors. 
Pursuant to this change of mind, Secre- 
tary Brooks on March 28, 1968, issued 
a new determination and findings, which 
concluded that both the immediate- and 
long-range requirements for the weapons 
were substantially in excess of previously 
programed requirements. The determi- 
nation and findings of March 28, 1968, 
provide that: 

The purpose of this procurement is to 
establish two additional producers who will 
supply a quality product in an economical 
manner and act as additional mobilization 
producers. This will necessitate pre-award 
discussion and negotitions to ensure selec- 
tion of the best overall prospective con- 
tractors. 


On March 29, the Army apparently 
changed the rules of the game and elim- 
inated price as a consideration when they 
sent to the four contractors amendment 
Wo. 10 to the request for proposals, read- 
ing as follows: 

As a result of increased urgency to supply 
the maximum number of rifles at the earliest 
possible date with minimum risks of produc- 
tion interruption, the object of this procure- 
ment is changed to select those two sources 
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which will afford to the Government the 
highest degree of confidence in their ability 
in meeting or exceeding the accelerated 
schedudle set forth below while maintaining 
good quality and provide the Government 
the strongest mobilization base. 


On April 19, letter contracts were 
awarded to Hydramatic Division of Gen- 
eral Motors and Harrington and Rich- 
ardson for the production of 240,000 M16 
rifles each with ceiling prices of $56.2 mil- 
lion and $41.6 million, respectively. Price 
proposals were never requested from the 
two unsuccessful offerors although they 
had their price proposals ready as they 
had been previously notified in a second 
telegram of March 29 to have their ceiling 
prices available by April 13. All four com- 
panies were judged to have the produc- 
tion capability to perform the contract, 
although Hydramatic and Harrington & 
Richardson were evaluated to possess a 
greater confidence factor and it was on 
this basis that the contracts were award- 
ed. Maremont and Cadillac Gage testi- 
fied before my subcommitee that their 
ceiling prices would have been $36.5 mil- 
lion and $36.8 million, respectively. 

The awards were ruled as legal by the 
General Accounting Office on the ground 
that it must be assumed that the Army 
ruled out Maremont and Cadillac Gage 
as being within the competitive range 
under 10 United States Code 2304(g) 
poon provides in pertinent part, as fol- 

ows: 

(g) In all negotiated procurements in ex- 
cess of $2500 in which rates or prices are not 
fixed by law or regulation and in which time 
of delivery will permit, proposals shall be 
solicited from the maximum number of qual- 
ified sources consistent with the nature and 
requirements of the supplies or services to be 
procured, and written or oral discussions 
shall be conducted with all responsible of- 
ferors who submit proposals within a com- 
petitive range, price, and other factors con- 
sidered * * +, 


Mr. Speaker, I do not wish by the in- 
troduction of this legislation to argue 
over the validity of the contracts. The 
rifles are needed by our forces in South 
Vietnam and the two successful contrac- 
tors have already initiated steps to tool 
up to meet the accelerated production 
under the contracts. The opinion of the 
GAO as to the validity does not have 
the force and effect of a court ruling and 
we will never have a final validity ruling 
unless this matter is taken to the courts 
by the interested parties, but I am great- 
ly concerned about the sloppy contract- 
ing procedures used in these awards, the 
callous disregard of Government funds, 
and the subversion of true competitive 
prices in defense procurement. I do not 
attempt to judge who had the greater 
production capability, but I am aroused 
beyond indignation by the fact that 
prices were at least not obtained before 
the contracts were awarded. The price 
proposals were available and an ex- 
amination of the same would not 
have unduly delayed the receipt of 
newly produced M-16 rifles. It can 
be seriously questioned whether the 
confidence factor was worth $20 million, 
the difference between the Hydramatic 
award and the Maremont proposed price, 
but even if it was worth that much, an 
examination of the prices would have 
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provided a much sounder basis for the 
exercise of judgment. 

I see no sound argument against re- 
quiring contracting officials to look at 
prices in negotiated contracts of this na- 
ture and this measure is introduced to 
eliminate such omissions in the future. 


REAL POCKETS OF POVERTY ARE 
ON THE INDIAN RESERVATIONS 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
again call the attention of the House to 
the real pockets of poverty in this Nation 
which are not at the west end of the Mall 
but which are on the Indian reserva- 
tions of America. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that: 
“If you give a man a fish, he can live an- 
other day. But if you teach a man to fish, 
he can live a lifetime.” The Indian peo- 
Ple of America want an opportunity to 
learn to fish in a place where there is 
fish, where they can provide for them- 
selves and their families. 

The Indian people know, as you and I 
know, that poverty will never be cured 
with Government handouts—that it will 
only be eliminated by making sure that 
every man is taught how to fish and has 
an opportunity to use his talents. 

As I pointed out before, for a number 
of years I have introduced legislation 
which would provide a tax incentive to 
any industry that would move onto any 
Indian reservation. It has been opposed 
by Treasury on the theory that they did 
not know what it would cost. 

This year Congressman Morris Upatt 
and I have introduced a bill providing a 
pilot program where only the reservations 
of Arizona and South Dakota would be 
given this privilege, with the thought that 
Treasury and the Indian Department 
would then be able to see how success- 
fully it works and have an idea of what 
the cost might be on a nationwide basis. 

To my astonishment the Indian 
Bureau recommended against this pilot 
program on the flimsy excuse that they 
are locating industries on Indian reser- 
vations and are doing a very excellent 
job of providing work without a tax in- 
centive. 

They brag that in the past 5 years in 
South Dakota they have been responsible 
for providing jobs for approximately 240 
Indians—probably half of which, how- 
ever, are tribal jobs, created by Govern- 
ment and tribal enterprise. In my book 
it is a pretty sorry story. They are hunt- 
ing for industries. Give a tax incentive 
and industry will hunt for the Indian 
reservations. 


TIME TO GO HOME 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Depart- 
ment of Interior’s decision not to renew 
the permit for Resurrection City was a 
studied and wise move in light of the in- 
creased violence at the encampment. The 
Poor People’s Campaign ended on soli- 
darity day; crime and violence have 
reigned among the remaining campers 
ever since. 

To liken the two movements, despite 
the fact that they include many of the 
same people, would be wrong, because 
there is no comparison between the 
stated aims of the former and the law- 
lessness of the latter. 

The legitimate aims of the campaign 
and the support provided by churches 
and sincere individuals throughout the 
United States are being betrayed by the 
criminal acts following solidarity day. 

And, despite the claim of Dr. Aber- 
nathy, this is not a racist“ Congress or 
“an enemy of the people.” The record 
speaks for itself in that in 1965, Congress 
appropriated $9.5 billion for poverty pro- 
grams in America. That figure was in- 
creased by $3 billion in 1963, and in fiscal 
year 1968, the budget included $24.6 bil- 
lion for the poor. In addition, fiscal year 
1969 budget goes almost $3 billion higher 
to $27 billion. This means that programs 
for the poor of America are costing every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States $135 each in fiscal year 1969. 

Now is the time to distinguish between 
helping the poor and participating in the 
deliberate plan of turning an honest ap- 
peal into disorder and criminal activity. 

Resurrection City has been the scene 
of well-documented robbery and criminal 
assault, and under the mantle of civil 
disobedience, making a mockery of 
peaceful intent and aims and objectives 
of the original supporters of the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

And, now the leader of the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference has 
been quoted as saying that civil disobe- 
dience had been deliberately discouraged 
prior to solidarity day so as not to alien- 
ate anyone with moderate views. Only 
now, Mr. Speaker, is the ulterior design 
of certain participants coming to light. 

It is time for honest and well-meaning 
Americans to divorce themselves from 
the lawlessness that has increased at the 
Poor People’s Campaign campsite. The 
moment of truth and Dr. King’s dream 
have become mob violence, and all 
Americans must reappraise their support 
so that in supporting the poverty- 
stricken, they disassociate themselves 
from the lawless. 

The time has come for an end to fi- 
nancial support of Resurrection City so 
that its residents, including its hoodlum 
element, can go home. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CASEY AT THE 52D 
INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS OF 
THE HOUSTON CENTRAL LIONS 
CLUB 
Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to include a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Casey. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Texas, Bos 
Casey, of the 22d District, delivered a 
speech last Friday, June 21, 1968, on the 
occasion of the 52d installation of officers 
of the Houston Central Lions Club. 

The gentleman from Texas made some 
very telling and worthwhile points in his 
speech which should be heeded, not only 
by us here in the House of Representa- 
tives, but by all citizens throughout the 
Nation, and I commend it to all of you for 
your reading and distribution. His speech 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. CASEY 

The time has come for plain, straight- 
forward talk on the conditions which exist 
in our country today. 

We are told that the winds of change are 
sweeping the world—that old orders are fall- 
ing to the new. But the winds buffeting our 
country have the stench of anarchy—of open 
defiance to duly constituted authority—of 
contempt for law and order—of open rebel- 
lion in our land. I am not being an alarmist 
when I tell you the hour is late—and the 
peril stalking our land is the deadliest we 
have known. In my judgment, the next 
decade will be the most crucial our Nation 
and its form of government has ever faced. 
And whether or not it survives depends 
almost entirely upon you. 

Law and order are under attack, not from 
the criminal alone. And this is what I want 
to talk to you about tonight—law and order, 
and your responsibility as a citizen to see it 
is maintained. 

As a Nation, we are known to be proud 
and indulgent parents. Our whole lives re- 
volve around the home and our children. We 
lavish them with love and material things, 
provide good educations, and teach them to 
respect the law, their elders and their fellow 
man. Or do we? 

What then, can account for the long-haired 
beatniks who burn their draft cards in de- 
fiance of law, and have to be dragged scream- 
ing from our universities and the halls of 
Congress? 

As a nation, we are known as a religious 
people, building and maintaining fine 
temples, contributing to charities, rendering 
“unto God that which is God's.“ Or are we? 

How then, do you account for the min- 
isters—the men of God, of peace, of good- 
will—who abandon the pulpit for the street 
to agitate and advocate civil disobedience, 
defiance of authority, and even violence to 
accomplish political and social goals? 

As a nation, we are a political people, tak- 
ing keen interest in our Government. Or do 
we? How then, can you account for the fact 
that two out of every three fully qualified 
people failed to vote last month. 

We pride ourselves on being a nation of 
intelligent men and women, who think for 
themselves. Yet, we accept as fact the pre- 
formed and pre-digested opinions of tele- 
vision commentators and editorial writers, 
with no effort on our part to obtain the facts. 

We claim to be a nation of peace lovers 
who abhor violence. Yet, we abandon our 
children to the solicitous care of the network 
television moguls who enthrall them with 
hours of bloody violence and crime, with no 
effort on our part to put a stop to it. 

Proudly we proclaim that ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not men. Yet, we sit idly by 
while laws are not enforced—prosecutions of 
serious crimes are traded out for a guilty 
plea to a lesser offense—sentences are too 
lightly assessed—parole and pardon boards 
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repeatedly turn loose hardened criminals to 
prey upon us. 

We take great pride that our population 
has grown ten percent in the past seven 
years. Can we then take pride in the fact our 
serious crime rate increased 88 percent in the 
same period? Or the fact that arrests of 
youngsters—children, mind you, from 10 to 
17 years old—increased 72 percent in the 
past seven years? 

You, as a citizen, have a heavy responsi- 
bility toward the maintenance of law and 
order, for this is the thin silken thread which 
holds the very fabric of our civilization, to- 
gether. 

Those dedicated men and women we pay tu 
preserve law and order—and often, it is a 
pitiful amount for the risks involved—are 
under constant attack and harassment. They 
are attacked by the criminal, the social do- 
gooders, and even the courts, who exhibit far 
more concern for the rights of the criminal 
than the society they are also paid to protect. 

Let me give you a few examples. The most 
emotional issue to come before Congress in 
recent times was the massive attempt to get 
the President to veto the strong firearms con- 
trol bill, and for Congress to re-enact it to 
include rifles and shotguns. Many concerned 
citizens are being deliberately misled into 
believing the bill I voted for on June 6th, 
and which is now law, was a weak bill—that 
it doesn’t cover rifles and shotguns, Have you 
heard, or read, anything about title 7? 
Strange it hasn’t been mentioned. 

Title Seven provides for a penalty of two 
years in prison and a fine of up to $10,000 for 
anyone who violates it. Do you know what it 
does? It prohibits the receipt—the posses- 
slon—or the transportation of any firearm, 
and specifically includes rifles, shotguns and 
even “starter pistols,” by the following 
classes of people: Anyone convicted of a 
felony—those adjudged mentally incompe- 
tent—aliens illegally in our country—former 
citizens who renounce their citizenship—and 
any veteran who receives other than an hon- 
orable discharge. The only citizens not 
covered are the 20 million decent Americans 
who bought hunting licenses last year. 

In my judgment, the reason behind this 
massive attack is not because of any limita- 
tion on firearms—but because there are 
provisions to overturn three Supreme Court 
decisions which have critically hampered law 
enforcement officers, and to permit police 
under court control to use wire-tapping in 
their fight against crime. 

But this isn’t mentioned. Instead, you are 
told our firearms control laws are weak. What 
you aren’t told is that they are not enforced. 
The Federal Firearms Act is 30 years old 
and it is but one of 22,000 Federal, State, 
and local laws dealing with firearms. Do you 
know that the Justice Department obtained 
the first indictment of a mail-order gun firm 
under this law only last January? 

You are told our country is a dumping 
ground for surplus military guns and hard- 
ware, and we are powerless to control it, that 
President Kennedy was shot with a cheap 
foreign military rifle imported into this 
country. But you aren’t told about section 
414 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954—=still 
in effect—which gives full and complete au- 
thority to the President to stop the importa- 
tion of such weapons. 

As an argument for restrictive firearms 
control legislation, you are told that 335 
police officers murdered in line of duty were 
shot to death, with pistols used in 77 percent 
of the cases. But you aren’t told that of the 
442 persons involved in these murders—67 
percent had prior criminal convictions, and 
69 percent of this group had been turned 
loose repeatedly to continue preying on so- 
ciety. You aren't told that three out of every 
ten of these murderers were on parole or 
probation when he shot down a police of- 
ficer. You aren't told that these murderers 
carried, and used, firearms in violation of 
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restrictive State laws. You certainly aren’t 
told that his possession of a firearm was a 
violation of the Federal Firearms Act. Why, 
then, aren’t repeat offenders arrested with 
a gun prosecuted by the Justice Department? 
Very few people, and especially Rap Brown, 
did not know the Federal Government had 
the authority to arrest and prosecute Brown 
when he carried a rifle in an airplane from 
Florida to Virginia while he was under in- 
dictment. He knows it now because the Jus- 
tice Department finally acted, and as a re- 
sult, he received a five-year sentence. This 
is the first time the Justice Department has 
exercised its authority in this regard in 
many, many years, 

Here, then, is the root cause of our growing 
problem of crime and disorder. The repeat 
offender, the career criminal, the incorrigible 
who has shown that he cannot live in society 
in accord with its rules. He must, in my 
judgment, be isolated. Remove him from 
our midst. And if it means we must spend 
more money to build bigger prisons—then 
let's get on with it, 

Understand one thing: I am not opposed 
to reasonable firearms control legislation. I 
voted for the bill before the House on June 
6th. But I’m realistic enough to know that 
piling additional restrictions on decent law- 
abiding citizens is not going to cut down on 
crime—it is not going to stop an assassin. 
To stop the criminal use of firearms, which 
after all, is the problem our country faces— 
then strike at the criminal. 

Let’s use the tools we have, the existing 
laws for stiff penalties for those who would 
carry a pistol in their coat, or under their 
shirt, and are nothing but a walking bundle 
of trouble just waiting to happen. The fact 
that he has not held up anyone, or shot 
anyone, at the time he is arrested, does not 
make him any less dangerous, and when 
he is only assessed a small fine or a day or two 
in jail, it does not deter him from again 
immediately walking the streets, carrying 
his pistol, and it will take but a spark to 
ignite him into a murderer, or a robber. 

Make his punishment for use or possession 
of a firearm during commission of a crime 
so stringent and so certain that he won't 
do it. This is why I authored my bill, to 
set a mandatory 10-year prison sentence on 
first offense for those who use or possess a 
firearm during commission of your crimes 
of violence. The second time around, it 
would be 25 years. 

This is the answer to crime and the ca- 
reer criminal. And more and more people 
are coming to realize it. In March, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to enact a law like mine 
for the District of Columbia—to set an addi- 
tional ten year prison sentence for those 
who use guns to rob. A number of States 
have or will soon have identical bills before 
their legislatures. In fact, on July 15, in 
our sister State of Alaska, a new law goes 
into effect. It is identical to my bill. 

I know your concern, and I know the ques- 
tions in your mind “What can I do.” The de- 
fenses of law and order can be shored up. 
Inform yourselves, get the facts, and then 
get active. Get active in your schools and 
learn what your children are being taught. 
Get active in your churches, in your gov- 
ernment at all levels, in supporting your 
local law enforcement officials, Be as vocal 
and as active in backing up your police 
officers as the other group who is so prone to 
cry “police brutality” at the slightest provo- 
cation, and are constantly trying to hamper 
the officer in the performance of his duties. 
Visit the courts yourselves, as they are in 
operation, to know first hand the punish- 
ment being assessed the gun carrier, the as- 
saulter, and those other crimes that we 
have come to consider as minor, but yet are 
more or less indicators of bigger and more 
heinous crimes to come unless we punish 
them now. Talk with your law enforcement 
officials and your judges, see if they feel the 
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existing laws are adequate to fight crime, 
urge your legislators to enact others and to 
strengthen such laws. Select and keep in 
office judges with the courage to mete out 
adequate punishment to the rioter, the thug, 
the looter, the street robber, and the gun 
carrier. Ask your Governor and his parole 
board to re-examine and tighten up their 
policy and procedure of dealing with the 
hardened criminals. Demand that your tele- 
vision networks—which are now unregu- 
lated—bring into your homes clean and 
wholesome programs of high educational, 
cultural or entertainment value. Demand 
that your newspapers stop printing adver- 
tisements for smut shows, that the movie 
industry move swiftly to clean its own 
house. Fulfill your own responsibility as a 
citizen—when called, serve on juries and 
serve well. 

I have often cited a quotation from the 
late New York City Judge Alfred Talley, 
made in 1924, but more than ever timely 
tonight: 

“The demand of the hour in America is 
for jurors with conscience, judges with cour- 
age, and prisons which are neither country 
clubs nor health resorts. It is not the crim- 
inals, actual or potential, that need a neu- 
ropathic hospital. It is the people who slob- 
ber over them in an effort to find excuses 
for their crime.” 

And our own great F.B.I. Director Hoover 
said: “The rights of law-abiding citizens 
deserve as much consideration as the rights 
of convicted criminals—and when it becomes 
a question of deciding between lenient treat- 
ment of repeating offenders and the safety 
of the public—fair play alone demands pro- 
tection of the public.” 

You are the last line of defense in the 
attack on law and order, And the hour 
grows late... 


HIGHER EDUCATION FUNDING ACT 
OF 1968 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to take this opportunity 
to submit a bill entitled “The Higher 
Education Act of 1968.” This bill is de- 
signed to assist young parents today in 
providing for the higher education of 
their children, by allowing them to set 
aside limited amounts of money annually 
to meet these ever increasing costs. 

College costs in the last 10 years have 
increased dramatically and there can 
be no doubt that the future will see the 
same or even greater increases. For ex- 
ample, within a representative group of 
private and public colleges and universi- 
ties, tuition and fees have increased any- 
where from 74 to 236 percent since 1958. 
By 1977 according to a recent study con- 
ducted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the average an- 
nual cost of tuition, room, and board at 
a private college or university will be 
$2,784. At a State-owned institution, the 
cost will be $1,211. 

The Higher Education Funding Act 
would ease this ever-increasing burden. 
Modeled after the Keogh Act, it would 
authorize a deduction from gross income 
of reasonable amounts contributed to a 
qualified plan established by a taxpayer 
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for the purpose of funding higher edu- 
cation for his dependents. 

A contribution limit is set at $500 per 
child then living, with a maximum con- 
tribution of $2,500 or 10 percent of ad- 
justed gross income, whichever is less. 
These contributions would be placed in a 
trust or in a custodial account with a 
bank, or be used to purchase insurance 
or annuity contracts, nontransferable 
face amount certificates, and/or Govern- 
ment bonds. 

The distribution of the fund to each 
eligible beneficiary would be required to 
commence by the time he had reached a 
certain age, and would have to be com- 
pleted with respect to each eligible bene- 
ficiary within a certain specified num- 
ber of years. If distribution of the fund 
is not commenced and completed as de- 
scribed above, the remaining proceeds 
would revert to the taxpayer within a 
certain specified number of years and be 
taxed to him as ordinary income as re- 
ceived. 

I offer this bill because I feel that 
Congress must recognize and deal with 
this growing problem now, not only to 
assist parents in preparing for these ex- 
penditures, but to prevent a potentially 
far greater problem for the Congress 
in the future. 


FUNDING TEACHER CORPS 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
make some brief remarks on the serious 
funding cut for the Teacher Corps pro- 
gram contained the HEW appropriation 
recently reported to the House floor from 
committee. 

As I understand it the committee pro- 
poses cutting some $2.3 million from the 
operating level of the program last year. 
The situation is a bit confusing as the 
fiscal year 1968 appropriation for the 
program was only $13.5 million. But I 
understand that last summer's pro- 
grams—the initial training part of the 
Corps 2-year cycle—was funded with a 
$3.8 supplemental to the fiscal year 1967 
budget. So the 12-month appropriation 
was $17.3 million. 

In its report the committee obscures 
this point by indicating that the $15 mil- 
lion is simply an increase over the $13.5. 
We must not be fooled by this. 

The appropriations committee has 
treated the Teacher Corps in a rather 
ungenerous manner from the beginning. 
But after last year’s amendments to the 
basic legislation to make local control 
certain, criticism of the program has 


disappeared. Not only the National 
Education Association and the Riot 


Commission praise the program, but lo- 
cal school superintendents and princi- 
pals and deans of education are also 
enthusiastic. This years’ graduates in- 
dicate that 72 percent now plan careers 
in poverty teaching. 

This then would seem the time to 
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$31.2 million, enough for 1,500 new mem- 
bers this summer and vitally needed for- 
ward funding for 1,500 next year. 

But the committee’s figure would mean 
a cutback from the 1,150 that began last 
year to less than 1,000. 

At a time when the need for excellent 
teaching—for a new breed of especially 
trained and dedicated teachers in our 
poverty schools is recognized on all 
sides—it seems blind folly to starve the 
one Federal program that has demon- 
strated it can do this job. Right now 
there are 10,000 applications on hand for 
Teacher Corps membership in Washing- 
ton and with local programs around the 
Nation. I hope that this far too deep cut 
will be restored by the other body to as 
near the level of the Administration re- 
quest as possible and that we can begin 
to move toward the time when the 
Teacher Corps is given sufficient funds 
to fulfill its promise. 


AZTEC EAGLE DECORATION 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr, Speaker, last Friday, 
June 21, the United Mexican States, 
through its Ambassador, his Excellency 
Hugo Margain, bestowed upon an out- 
standing citizen of my district, Mr. Sam 
D. Young, Sr., the Aztec Eagle Decora- 
tion. This is one of the highest honors 
which the Mexican Government can 
award to a citizen of another country. 

The recipient of this impressive award 
is chairman of the board of one of El 
Paso’s leading fiancial institutions, and a 
highly respected civic leader. Most of his 
adult life has been spent on the frontier 
of the United States and Mexico. I use 
the word “frontier” for two reasons: 
First, because it is more nearly the equiv- 
alent of Mexico’s term for the border, 
“frontera,” and, second, because it is the 
term which Mr. Young uses. 

He believes that the line between our 
two countries is a line that unites us, not 
a line that divides us. It is a place where 
two independent nations can meet as 
equals, on a common frontier, and work 
= together the problems that confront 

em. 

Mr. Young expressed these thoughts 
most eloquently in his acceptance of the 
Aztec Eagle Decoration, and I am hon- 
ored to present his remarks here, in the 
hope that they will serve as a guide to 
all who are interested in the cooperative 
progress of two good neighbors, the 
United Mexican States and the United 
States of America: 

REMARKS BY SAN D. YOUNG ON THE OCCASION 
OF RECEIVING THE AZTEC EAGLE DECORATION, 
AT THE MEXICAN EMBASSY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JUNE 21, 1968 
Mr. Ambassador, distinguished guests, and 

friends: The people and the government of 

the Republic of Mexico have done me great 
honor today. Your gracious reception—your 
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kind words—and, above all, the presentation 
of this most coveted distinction, the Order of 
the Aztec Eagle, have touched me deeply. 
That your great nation would take cogni- 
zance of my humble efforts by bestowing 
upon me this most significant award, is in- 
dicative of the generosity of the warm- 
hearted people of Mexico. 

Whatever I have been able to achieve for 
the benefit of Mexico and her nationals in 
the performance of the obligations I have as 
a citizen of my country, has been in the 
spirit of friendship for those who are the 
objects of my deepest affection. 

From the teachings of my childhood, and 
through the lessons I have learned in my 
adult years, I have come to believe pro- 
foundly that the greatest single formula for 
a happy and productive life is exemplified in 
the words passed down to us over the cen- 
turles—those which admonish us to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. 

One strives mightily to uphold his beliefs, 
and to live by his beliefs and, although there 
have been falterings along the way, I am 
completely convinced that the greatest satis- 
faction in life stems from man’s efforts on 
behalf of others. 

Early in my adult life, I moved from the 
Piney Woods of Southeast Texas to the 
Southwest “frontier” country of El Paso. This 
move meant for Betty, my wife, and for me, 
a basic transformation in our way of life. 

Our thinking, as well as our physical 
orientation, was changed from an environ- 
ment of relative provincialism, typical of the 
traditional Old South, to that of a vast, new 
frontier in which the people of two nations, 
with completely different cultures, had 
settled down to live side by side, in dignity, 
mutual respect, and relative harmony. We 
were quick to recognize in our Mexican 
neighbors the many characteristics and 
qualities that were lovable, and those which 
inspired our admiration and trust, 

In a short time, our circle of friends came 
to include many of your Mexican country- 
men and, over the years, thankfully, we have 
been blessed with ever-expanding relation- 
ships and warm friendships with our good 
neighbors to the South. Many of the most 
meaningful and satisfying moments in our 
lives have come through our associations 
with our Mexican friends. I would venture 
to say that our daughter and son consider 
themselves “part Mexican.“ They were both 
born in El Paso, raised among your people; 
both learned to speak Spanish before they 
spoke English. In fact, they had to learn 
English to go to school! 

If I may digress for a moment at this 
point, I should like to pay special tribute to 
the late Eloy S. Vallina, who would be here 
today if it were not for his untimely and 
tragic death just eight years ago. It was he 
who introduced me to Mexico—who showed 
me that citizens of Mexico and citizens of the 
United States of America could live to- 

t his people merited the same 
confidence and respect as Americans. It was 
from him I realized that difference in lan- 
guage, in heritage, and in culture, need not 
be divisive—that the will to understand was 
the mortar that joined us inseparably to- 
gether; that the word “neighbor” has greater 
meaning than just the folks who live on the 
same street or in the same city as we do. 
Don Eloy’s memory will forever remain fresh 
in my heart and mind. 

What I am saying to you, in essence, is that 
the Young family has grown to know, to love, 
and to respect our Mexican neighbors. 

I have witnessed personally a substantial 
percentage of the growth and prosperity 
achieved by our city of El Paso. There is no 
doubt in my mind but that our progress 
would not have been nearly so great, nor our 
prosperity so lasting, were it not for our 
neighbors in the City of Juarez, the State of 
ee and the entire Republic of 

exico, 
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The growth and maturity of your nation 
and that of the Southwestern area of our 
nation have been parallel. The destinies of 


peoples and our economies are closely re- 
lated; so, what is good and right for the 
Mexican is good and right for the American— 
and vice versa—so what is good for our neigh- 
bor is good for us. 

If we know and like each other, and by 
geography and every other natural tie our 
destinies are linked tightly together, does it 
not follow logically that both our nations 
and our peoples should be working for the 
common good? ...I think sol. 

Where else could there be a more appropri- 
ate application of the exhortation “love your 
neighbors as yourselves” than here among 
the citizens of Mexico and the United States? 

What other way of life should men of in- 
telligence and goodwill follow? 

Feeling very deeply on the subject, my 
actions in business, in politics, and in my 
personal life have been influenced 
accordingly. 

The dictionary defines “border” as the di- 
viding line between two countries. I do not 
like to use the word “border” because there 
is no real dividing line between the United 
States and Mexico and there should be no 
restrictions upon our cooperation, mutual re- 
spect, and development. I prefer to use the 
word “frontier,” and I consider myself a sort 
of frontiersman, exploring new fields offering 
continuing challenge for expansion of every 
activity. 

The development of close international po- 
litical and economic relations is called “in- 
ternationalism.” I conceive of our peoples on 
both sides of the Mexican-American frontier 
as the embodiment of the spirit of “interna- 
tionalism.” This is true because of the ex- 
tent to which they are jointly becoming more 
aware of the need for promoting that con- 
cept, directing their efforts and activities to- 
wards the mutual development of two great 
nations. 

My business and professional dealings with 
Mexico have been a source of great satisfac- 
tion, The joint ventures and willing cooper- 
ation between Mexican and El Paso capital 
have, in the majority of cases, been notably 
successful for both parties. Sincere thanks 
are in order to our friends in Mexican eco- 
nomic life who have helped foster and guide 
our interests and whose cooperation made 
our efforts so effective. 

Great tribute should be paid, also, to the 
Mexican government, to your minister of 
Treasury, Don Antonio Ortiz Mena—who so 
generously offered recently to cooperate with 
our government in the world gold crisis— 
and to your financial community in general, 
for the notable progress that has been ac- 
complished in so short a time to provide for 
the growing financial needs of all segments of 
your economy, while at the same time bol- 
stering the strength and integrity of the 
country’s entire financial structure. 

As indicated before, my personal life has 
been enhanced beyond measure through as- 
sociation with our Mexican friends, several of 
whom are here to share this grand occasion 
with me. I could talk at length about the 
fullness of joy and happiness they have 
brought to me and my family over the years, 
for I suspect it is largely because of their de- 
votion and their affectionate intercession 
that this award comes to me today. 

Only in the minds of devoted friends such 
as these could my modest efforts be magnified 
into achievement worthy of this honor. If I 
may mention names, outstanding. among 
these friends are Don Carlos Trouyet, who 
enjoys the highest confidence and esteem in 
the financial and business community of our 
country and is known in these circles affec- 
tionately as Mr. Mexico” himself; Don Juan 
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Monasterio, who enjoys the distinction of 
highly successful careers in both your coun- 
try and ours; and Mr. Floyd D. Ransom, my 
personal friend since the days of our youth. 

With abiding belief in the validity of the 
Good Neighbor Policy as the central theme 
for international relations, our efforts have 
been to exert whatever influence possible to 
facilitate a free-flowing interchange between 
our two peoples—culturally, socially, and eco- 
nomically. 

It was a great day for our two nations 
when the Chamizal Treaty was ean 
bringing to a logical and honorable solution 
a Sone of contention which had existed be- 
tween friends for some one hundred years. 

Though my experience has been limited, 
I firmly believe there has never been a more 
outstanding demonstration of statesmanship 
and successful accomplishment than that of 
our most able and dedicated public servants. 
Having been conceived and sanctioned as & 
major point for reconcilation by the late 
President Kennedy and by former President 
Lopez Mateos, the negotiations, which many 
thought would be futile, were initiated with 
Don Manuel Tello, the Mexican Secretary 
of Foreign Relations, and by my friend of 
long standing, Thomas C. Mann, then Am- 
bassador to Mexico. Through their unique 
understanding of both the Mexican and 
American feeling on the subject, and through 
their cooperative statesmanship in a most 
delicate situation, they were able together 
to search out grounds of mutual accord and 
to convince skeptics that a fair and equitable 
settlement could be achieved. 

The settlement was brought to reality in 
the noble concepts of fairness and justice 
espoused by our President, Lyndon B. John- 
son, and your President, Gustavo Diaz Or- 
daz, exemplifying the spirit so generously 
manifested both by Abraham Lincoln and by 
Benito Juarez. Let me here repeat the words 
of President Johnson at the Chamizal Cere- 
mony on October 28, 1967: 

“Let this monument, and this place, stand 
as testimony to the world of what two na- 
tions, working together, can accomplish.” 

Let me repeat the words of President Diaz 
Ordaz on the occasion: 

“What we are doing here today is an 
example of what can be achieved when rea- 
son, good will, and sincere desire to maintain 
friendship between peoples prevail.” 

A masterful job of implementation and 
accomplishment was performed under the 
keen eyes and exemplary leadership of two 
other grand friends, our U.S. Boundary Com- 
missioner, Mr. Joseph F. Friedkin, and his 
Mexican counterpart, Commissioner David 
Herrera Jordan. The processes of government 
can ofttimes be cumbersome and long drawn 
out. This case was truly an exception, for 
never have I seen a project of such stagger- 
ing complexity handled by governmental 
agencies more efficiently, expeditiously and 
equitably than the Chamizal settlement. 
For this monumental achievement, both Mr. 
Friedkin and Mr. Herrera Jordan have earned 
our most grateful thanks. 

To both Tom Mann and Joe Friedkin, to 
my fine friend for many years, The Honor- 
able Antonio Carrillo Flores, to his as- 
sociates, to The Honorable Manuel Tello 
(then Foreign Minister) and to The Honor- 
able Vicente Sanchez Gavito (Ambassador) 
and to Commissioner David Herrera Jordan, 
all of whom contributed their many talents 
in the negotiations and final implementa- 
tion on behalf of both the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United 
States, our sincere congratulations and 
thanks for a big job supremely well done! 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasize 
what, in my simple thinking, is of para- 
mount importance. It would be absolutely 
ridiculous and unthinkable for the United 
States and Mexico, as neighbors, to be any- 
thing but the best of friends, ever! 

In this troubled world, with nations and 
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ideologies seemingly in constant contention, 
our only real hope for survival is for neigh- 
bors to be good neighbors, and for friends to 
be truly good friends, in every hamlet, vil- 
lage, city and country—wherever people live 
in the world. 

We must heed the admonition to “love thy 
neighbor” and to increase the desire to en- 
large the understanding of people at every 
level of life in Mexico and the United States. 

We must broaden our ties and deepen our 
respect, each for the other. 

We can and should grow closer together 
through ever-expanding business and com- 
mercial exchange. 

We should be constantly more mindful of 
each other’s interests in matters of state 
and government. 

We should strengthen our ties by more ex- 
tensive educational and cultural exchange. 

We should provide leadership in the pro- 
motion of racial equality and harmony along 
the length and breadth of our frontier. 

And, at the social level, we should continue 
to be the true friends we always have been. 

The path to expanded friendship will not 
always be a smooth one. We are only human, 
and there will be ups and downs. Some- 
times our good intentions will be misunder- 
stood—. There may be frustrations and 
setbacks along the way. Even within fami- 
lies, these happen, so they should come as 
no shock to men and women of dedication 
trying earnestly to be good neighbors and 
good friends. Our very best efforts can and 
will produce lasting results and satisfac- 
tion—. Certainly, the endeavor is worth- 
while, and you can continue to count 
upon me to further this cause—the keystone 
has now been set in place. It is for us—all of 
us—to build upon and around it, for all the 
world to see that brotherhood knows no 
border. 

Again, from the depths of my heart, Mr. 
Ambassador, my thanks to President Diaz 
Ordaz, to you, and to the United Mexican 
States for this glorious honor that you gen- 
erously bestow on a grateful friend. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF JOHNSON 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
speech to the Women’s Democratic Club, 
the noted author and commentator, 
Howard K. Smith, presented a most lucid 
and logical explanation of why President 
Lyndon Johnson will be regarded by his- 
tory as one of the greatest American 
leaders of all time. 

Mr. Smith presents chapter and verse 
of achievement upon achievement by the 
Johnson administration, for which he has 
received all too little credit. 

Since so many of us in this body have 
been active participants in developing 
the Johnson administration record, I in- 
clude the enlightening remarks of How- 
ard K. Smith in the Recorp for the par- 
ticular benefit of our colleagues: 

REMARKS BY Mr. SMITH 

I think that the past five years of the 
Democratic administration under President 
Johnson have been filled with illuminating 
lessons, and I think that no matter who is 
elected President and no matter what hap- 
pens in the talks in Paris, the future’s going 
to be very unsatisfactory indeed, unless we, 
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and Democrats in particular, accept the les- 
sons of the past five years. (Applause) 

Now, I am one of the apparently relatively 
few people who think that President John- 
son has been not just a President, but 
an extremely good President. (Applause) 

May I say to you I have no subjective 
reasons for saying that. I don’t aspire to any- 
thing in government. I was flattered once and 
Offered a job and I turned it down. Besides, 
he’s not running for anything, so I can’t be 
campaigning for him. In fact, I couldn't be 
making this speech if he were running for 
something. 

I think that his years in office have been 
extremely rich and progressive in liberal 
achievement. I think that those years have 
in the end been turned into frustration and 
into tragedy by, in large part, by the efforts 
of people who belong to his own party, mainly 
liberal Democrats. 

To appreciate his achievements, consider 
for a moment the kind of government our 
forefathers willed down to us. We're in the 
habit of calling the Presidency the most pow- 
erful office in the world, and indeed, in the 
time of crisis, a President has unusual pow- 
ers. Certainly in the last years of World War 
I the man who possessed the most arbitrary 
powers was not the Kaiser of Germany, and 
up to his demise, the Czar of Russia; it was 
the President of the United States who had 
the arbitrary powers. But crisis is almost un- 
important, It’s in between crises that life 
matters so much, In respect to carrying out 
day-to-day legislation to prevent crises from 
ever arising, the American Presidency is the 
one—one of the most circumscribed executive 
offices that any nation in the world has. 

Our Founding Fathers had just defeated a 
tyranny in the Revolutionary War, so they 
put abnormal limits on executive power. 
Then, to persuade thirteen sovereign states 
to join into one nation, they had to give each 
one a range of congressional vetoes against 
central action. As our nation expanded from 
@ mere coastal strip on the Atlantic over a 
diverse continent, the vetoes had to be inten- 
sified as the diverse regions demanded more 
autonomy. And then as our nation indus- 
trialized in the Civil War and very powerful 
private interests grew up, those interests, 
through their financial power and influence 
upon the political process, were able to in- 
tensify the vetoes against taking action in 
our government, 

The result is a system we call one of checks 
and balances, but in fact it would better be 
called a system of infinite vetoes. It’s a sys- 
tem in which it’s very easy for a small group, 
sometimes even for one man, to prevent ac- 
tion from being taken, but very hard for a 
president to run the endless gauntlet of 
vetoes and get action accomplished. It's a 
system in which the shortest path between 
two legislative points is a winding tunnel. 
It's a situation in which if a president wants 
to be effective he has to master the arts of 
maneuver and lay himself open to the charge 
of creating credibility gaps. 

Consider the executive of almost any other 
country you can think of. In the dictator 
countries the executive has all the power, but 
think of a democratic country—Great Britain. 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain has the 
power to carry out his program of action 
from the day he sets foot in No. 10 Downing 
Street until the day, three to five years later, 
when he leaves. He can act every day. 

By contrast, an American president may 
have about one year of honeymoon when 
Congress may acquiesce in some action, but 
then the system of vetoes closes in on him. 
We have a regular rhythm in American poli- 
tics of one year of some action, then three 
years, or, if he’s re-elected, seven years of 
stalemate between Congress and the execu- 
tive, in which nothing is done and the prob- 
lems stay there unsolved. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt was al- 
lowed an extended honeymoon due to a great 
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internal crisis that nobody knew how to 
handle, but in 1937 the system closed in on 
him, and had not a world war reopened his 
chances, President Roosevelt would be in a 
far less elevated position in the esteem of 
history than he is today. 

President Truman was frozen by Con- 
gress almost his entire time in office. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did not, I think, under- 
stand, and he did not try to be an activist 
president, and so very little happened except 
that which I think the Democrats, and— 
primarily I think the Senate Majority Leader 
of that time instituted, but it wasn’t enough 
action, and it was in those years that all the 
social explosions that are now troubling us 
began to mature and to fester. 

President Kennedy was inaugurated amid 
great hope and high plans, but in his sixth 
month in office, he sturbled over the Bay 
of Pigs crisis and never really recovered his 
stride. So, he cannot be said to have had 
any honeymoon at all. 

Incidentally, one of the great psychological 
burdens that President Johnson has had to 
carry has been the legend of Camelot. I was 
very strongly for President Kennedy. Nothing 
I say now should be construed as being 
malicious; it is not. I want to tell you about 
the real situation that existed. 

A belief largely created by liberal Demo- 
crats that the Kennedy years were rich years 
of achievement and popular love for the 
chief is a false impression. 

Let me read to you what Newsweek had to 
say when he ended his second year in office. 
(President Kennedy). He was being sub- 
jected to a torrent of adverse comment, 
quips, scorn and ridicule, much of it with- 
eringly personal. Not since the days of FDR 
had the level of attack on a president, his 
family, his policies, seemed quite so heated. 
Now, legend has it, the Camelot legend has 
it, that Kennedy was the master of foreign 
affairs, which Johnson has always been too 
awkward to handle. But listen to what James 
Reston said, and this is not unique, I can 
find you 50 quotations like this. What James 
Reston said at the beginning of Kennedy’s 
last year about foreign affairs: “The exuber- 
ant optimism of the first months of the Ken- 
nedy administration has vanished. There’s a 
feeling that events are controlling man. Both 
at home and abroad the president is in trou- 
ble. He is depressed. He thought at the be- 
ginning of 1963, still, that he was gaining on 
history, but now history is gaining on him.” 

Shortly before President Kennedy's assas- 
sination, the legislative process was totally 
stagnant. Time Magazine said of Kennedy’s 
last Congress that (quote) “It was the long- 
est, most tedious, least effective first session 
in U.S. history,” and Walter Lippmann called 
it “a conspiracy to suspend representative 
government,” 

Now, that is a much more accurate view 
of what happened in the Kennedy years to a 
very fine president trying extremely hard, a 
man who understood the problems and knew 
what to do; that is a much more accurate 
view than the legend of Camelot is, and it is 
in the light of that real background, not the 
legendary achievement background dreamed 
up later, that Johnson’s succession to the of- 
fice has to be judged. 

So many things began to happen: the con- 
flict that prevented federal aid to education, 
which we needed so badly for 20 years; the 
conflict between parochial and public schools 
was resolved; and a flood of education legis- 
lation ensued; a civil rights act that Senator 
Mansfield, a Democratic leader, said he 
couldn’t get the votes to pass, an act that 
Senator Dirksen said he would refuse to vote 
for, that act was passed and both of those 
Senators came to support it; a Cabinet de- 
partment for urban affairs, which had failed 
under Kennedy, was created under Johnson. 
Of course, no social problem was solved over- 
night; none can be. That is a fact which the 
liberal Democrats, with their capacity for il- 
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lusions, seem never to be able to accept. But 
a host of social programs, impossible to 
hoard, did go onto the books. 

In the shortest time ever permitted a vice- 
president risen to the office of president (11 
months), Johnson went to the polls and 
won a landslide victory. Now, too much is 
made of the fact that Senator Goldwater was 
his opponent and Senator Goldwater was 
unusually easy to defeat. Well, in fact, the 
switch of Republicans to Johnson, which 
created that landslide, began long before 
anybody knew who was going to be the 
nominee of the Republican Party. 

Mr, Edwin Neilan, the head of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, came to the White 
House in 1963, after Johnson had been there 
two months, and told reporters, “I think I’m 
going to vote for that man.” 

Henry Ford II, announced for Johnson in 
the month of May in the election year 1964, 
and that was just after Governor Rockefeller 
had won the primaries in Oregon and it 
looked as though Rockefeller, not Goldwater, 
was going to be the nominee of the Republi- 
can Party. 

So, I think that no matter who ran against 
him that landslide victory was going to hap- 
pen. In any case, on the basis of that elec- 
tion came a bigger flood of achievement, the 
Voting Rights Act, which I never believed it 
Was possible to pass in this country, and 
which is still revolutionizing our lives, was 
passed. Medicare, which had failed so often, 
was passed. The War on Poverty, the much 
maligned War on Poverty, (and if you want 
to talk about that, let’s do it in the question 
period), was passed and begun, and you can 
go on and add to this list infinitely. Alto- 
gether the most fantastic record ever for a 
single presidency was written mainly in 
those two years. 

Now, at the end of those two years the 
miracles stopped. The system began to close 
in, but even after that, for a couple of years, 
a quite respectable legislation was passed, 
and largely due to the action of this extraor- 
dinary man. 

In the realm of foreign affairs, President 
Johnson's record is more controversial, but 
that’s inevitable with foreign affairs. In for- 
eign affairs there’s no way of measuring suc- 
cess, YOu can measure success in economic 
affairs by the unemployment figures going 
down or the incomes going up. You can 
possibly measure the success of a secretary 
of defense by how much he can increase 
fire power and how much lower the cost is 
and so on, but in foreign affairs there aren’t 
any measurements. 

The—an act of statecraft may take years 
before it produces all its results and it be- 
comes clear whether that act was wise or 
not. However, the results of many of John- 
son's acts in foreign affairs are in and I be- 
lieve that the record is an outstanding one. 
The president was excoriated for the Domini- 
can Republic crisis, but now its seems clear 
that his action gave that volatile island its 
first strong chance for stability and progress. 

His action in the Congo crisis, for which 
he was belabored terribly in the United Na- 
tions, helped put an end to a war that had 
been dragging on for years. 

In the Cyprus crisis, his action largely 
prevented a war between Greece and Turkey 
which was almost inevitable. We tend to for- 
get now that it subsided, and it would have 
wrecked NATO, and I could go on and add 
to the list. 

Now, Viet Nam is far the most con- 
troversial crisis that he’s had to deal with 
and I will be very glad to argue about it with 
any of you who wishes when we have ques- 
tions, but for now I would just like to say a 
few things. 

I believe that the President’s decision, 
made so reluctantly by this man who hates 
war, who was so interested in his domestic 
program and nothing else. I believe that that 
decision, which came in July of 1965, to in- 
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tervene in force, was almost inevitable. I be- 
lieve that any other president would have 
had to do it, John Kennedy above all, and 
I can quote you words from Kennedy that 
indicate that. 

I would like to add to that point that the 
long hypercritical debate about Viet Nam has 
produced from his critics not a single realis- 
tic alternative to the action that’s been 
taken. The famous enclave plan is, on a 
moment's thought, a method of surrender. 
It cannot work. 

Most of the other alternatives proposed 
have amounted simply to demands that the 
President try harder; he try harder either 
to win the war or to seek a peace, but there’s 
really been no different course of action of- 
fered by the critics. 

I think the key simple fact to keep in mind 
in respect to Viet Nam is that in 1965 the 
President was faced with a situation in 
which, if he let South Viet Nam go, all of 
Southeast Asia would have followed. And 
this is not a domino theory; what I'm going 
to tell you now are facts, nobody can dis- 
pute them, they happened, they're on 
record. 

The North Vietnamese in 1965 were not 
only on the brink of absorbing South Viet 
Nam, they were advancing in and had taken 
two-thirds of neighboring Laos. They had 
occupied about a fourth of neighboring 
Cambodia and could obviously have the rest 
whenever they wished it. 

In the spring of 1965, Shen Yi, the Chinese 
foreign minister, announced publicly that 
Thailand was the next target and within a 
month, indeed, guerrilla war had been 
launchd in Northeast Thailand, and last, the 
Thais, in a police action, happened to kill 
the leader of that movement, and he turned 
out to be not a Thal, but a North Vietnamese 
officer. 

In 1965, that same year, Red China was 
pouring arms down into Indonesia, into the 
hands of the Indonesian Communist Party, 
more than 100—it’s now, we can tell, more 
than 100,000 small arms were imported by 
the Chinese—Indonesian Communist Party 
in the year 1965. And, sure enough, in Sep- 
tember of 1965. the Communists made their 
bid to seize that country, that vast achi- 
pelago, which is broad, stretches over an area 
as broad as the continental United States, 
and guards one of the most strategic areas 
in the world. 

The Communists made their bid in Septem- 
ber 1965 to seize power, The fact that they 
failed and were beaten back does not alter 
the fact that their intention was to seize con- 
trol of all Southeast Asia. 

That is not a theory there; every one of 
those is facts. 

This is possibly theoretical: I believe that 
Great India would soon had been outflanked 
and the Communists would have applied to 
it the same disintegrative pressures that 
Hitler applied to Czechoslovakia once he had 
the Sudeten land, and we know from the 
famine ridden condition of India at that 
time, a condition which has now been lifted, 
that India probably would have disinte- 
grated under pressure at that time. 

That was the prospect the President faced 
and that is the prospect that my friends, or 
my ex-friends, the liberal Democrats, have 
never honestly faced. The President had to 
intervene. He had to perform for Asia 
roughly the function that Churchill per- 
formed for Europe in 1941; hold the gate 
alone until the region can gather the 
strength to begin to organize and defend 
itself. 

I believe that perspective and history will 
be much fairer and much more generous 
than Johnson's contemporaries have been 
in judging him on what he did, most unwill- 
ingly, in Viet Nam. (Applause) 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I believe that 
up until the last two years the Johnson 
record has been unique. Beginnings have 
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been made on every serious problem and 
great advances have been carried out. 

Race is a prime preoccupation of our na- 
tion and of me, especially, coming from the 
South and having been a civil rights fighter 
from the time before there was any civil 
rights movemert. Well, Johnson has done 
more to ease that problem than any or all 
of the presidents of the past together. 
(Applause) 

Think of the things that have happened 
that just were not possible, the things that 
have happened in four years due to his 
own action or due to a climate he created: 
a Negro has been appointed to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; a Negro has been 
elected to the United States Senate by a 
95% white electorate in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, and that never happened before, 
not even in reconstruction; a Negro has won 
the Oscar for the Best Acting; our Secre- 
tary of State’s daughter has married a Negro. 
This drastic change in atmosphere has been 
an achievement that was not possible until 
Johnson made it possible, and these are not 
token events. 

Negroes are getting into colleges and rising 
into the middle classes at a greater rate now 
than ever before in our history. Much of the 
trouble in the cities is not symptomatic of 
a sick society, as so many people have said. 
It’s indicative of a healthy moving society. 
Negroes, for the first time, have hope. 

Why, when I left the South, and, indeed, 
up ‘til a few years ago, they were In a state of 
despair. They wouldn't act because they knew 
there was no hope, but now they know there’s 
hope. They want the hopes realized faster. 
So, many of them are rebelling to try to end 
300 years of suppression and oppression more 
quickly, but I think those are signs of success 
and not of failure. 

I wish I had time to go into how the Presi- 
dent has achieved these advances, because 
the public doesn’t know a lot about it, and 
it’s a very interesting and unique system of 
executive leadership that he has applied, 

I can just mention that no president has 
ever cast so wide a net to get information and 
recommendations. He sends out his aides all 
over the nation, to campuses and to orga- 
nizations every spring. He solicits ideas from 
individuals, and by summer you've got a 
whole flood of paper coming into the White 
House, and this is gradually screened out 
until he has a practical program to use, and 
it’s never been done before. Never have so 
many opinion makers been invited into the 
White House to talk with the president. 

Mrs. Johnson once said that the White 
House is like one big unending seminar: one 
room full of labor leaders the President’s 
talking to, another room full of business 
leaders the Cabinet is briefing and the Presi- 
dent will later talk to them, and another 
room being set up for a press conference with 
the press. So, she has to have her meetings 
more often than not outside on the lawn be- 
cause there’s no room available. 

Once legislation is proposed by this process 
of gathering recommendations, a massive 
campaign of persuading Congress, a campaign 
that has never happened before, begins. 
Under FDR the average Member of Congress 
saw his president once a year for a handshake 
and a kind word after standing in line at a 
reception at the White House in the week 
Congress met. Now the Congress—the Mem- 
bers of Congress are herded in in groups of 
50 men quite often in the year. They're 
invited to come in smaller groups for parties 
which generally end up with talks and they're 
invited in individually. There has never been 
so intense a process of persuasion before. 

I don’t want to take up too much time 
talking. I want to have plenty of time for 
questions and so on. So, I want to cut these 
remarks short. 

I just want to say to you that this most 
fruitful and hopeful process, our first chance 
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in a very long time to catch up on too long 
delayed arrears of social action, has been 
brought to an end by a host of factors, but 
I'm afraid I have to say that the chief among 
those factors is the climate of hostile opinion 
created mostly by the articulate, eloquent 
liberal Democrats. 

Books like that of Arthur Schlesinger with 
a high fictional content (laughter) aimed to 
damage Johnson, aimed especially to damage 
Johnson; books like William Manchester’s, 
replete with provable errors (and I won’t use 
a stronger term than that) about President 
Johnson's behavior at the time of the 
assassination; books like Robert Sherrill’s 
vicious greed, The Accidental President”; 
not to mention Mrs. Evelyn Lincoln's wildly 
false little volume, “Kennedy and Johnson”; 
a fiood of magazine articles and speeches by 
men like Ken Galbraith and Joseph Rauh; 
articles on the so-called credibility gap, pub- 
lished in the Progressive magazine; public 
campaigns like those (I have to say this) of 
the late Dr. King and of Dr. Spock, not to 
mention that continuing and enduring cam- 
paign of Senator Fulbright and his Foreign 
Relations Committee and all these others 
which have stimulated the demonstrations 
which in the end virtually prevented the 
President of the United States from going 
out among the people to defend his promises. 

I think that the question these five years 
raise is whether it is possible for a liberal 
Democratic president to exist and to act and 
to do something about our urgent problems 
in the face of the mental habits of his own 
natural supporters, the liberal Democrats. 

No matter who is elected, we are unlikely 
again soon to have as effective an executive 
as the one who is now leaving office. Gene Mc- 
Carthy is an extremely attractive man and I 
think very highly of him, but I doubt that 
the force is there to deal with this awful 
system of vetoes we've got once he's in office. 
Robert Kennedy’s a terrific campaigner, but 
if elected he’s likely to have very little lever- 
age with that tough Congress. Hubert Hum- 
phrey may do better because he’s had more 
experience, but he has been tarred in the 
same way Johnson has and there is a founda- 
tion there for proceeding with the job and 
wrecking him, as Johnson has been wrecked, 
and I’m afraid, mainly by his supporters, by 
the men who should be his supporters. 

I believe that the key to success in meeting 
our problems at home and keeping peace 
abroad may rest less with the broad elec- 
torate, whom everyone is wooing now in 
campaigns, and more with those who 
dominate the process of creating a national 
mental climate. Unless they learn respon- 
sibility, which they have not shown these 
five years; unless they show an intellectual 
depth, which they have not manifested in 
these years; unless they begin to divest them- 
selves of the curious conformism to their 
relatively small and inbred group; unless 
these things happen, I do not believe we're 
going to meet our problems either at home 
or abroad. 

Im sorry to strike the note I have tonight, 
but I believe it strongly after doing a year of 
research on these five years and I will be 
glad to try to answer any questions or meet 
any arguments and I thank you for your 
kindness in letting me talk. (Applause) 


WE REAP WHAT WE SOW—THE PER- 
MISSIVE SOCIETY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Smrrx] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extra- 
neous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma. Mr. Speak- 
er, I will not take the full 60 minutes, 
but I have picked this time in order to 
address myself to a few matters that I 
believe need to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members of the House, and 
discussed. 

This morning, June 24, 1968, I have 
written a letter to Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, as follows: 

JUNE 24, 1968. 
Attorney General RAMSEY CLARK, 
Justice Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK: In the 
June 24th issue of the W. Post, 
there is a page one article written by Paul 
W. Valentine, concerning the planned protest 
march of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference on the Capitol. 

In the article, Mr. Valentine states that 
“Federal Officials” are giving “campaigners 
a limited period of time to move out of the 
site” of Resurrection City. The article further 
states that “informal negotiations have been 
going on to arrange a withdrawal—including 
the tactic of mass arrests at the Capitol— 
that can be handled in a mutually desired 
non-violent manner.” : 

I would appreciate a prompt reply from 
your offices as to what negotiations have 
been undertaken by members of the Justice 
Department or other government officials in 
regard to “mass arrests” of demonstrators 
on a “mutually agreed” manner. It seems 
almost incomprehensible to me that the 
Justice Department would condone. the 
breaking of any laws in order to permit the 
arrests of lawbreakers. Laws are meant to 
be preventive, not the mechanism for causing 
a citizen’s arrest. 

The concept that any agency of govern- 
ment would assist, through negotiation or 
any other medium the organized breaking of 
any law, is wholly incompatible with our 
concept of organizer society. I would appre- 
ciate a prompt reply to this matter. 

Sincerely, 
James V. SMITH, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, Americans young and old 
alike, are presented with the spectacle 
of a world in foment and strife, both at 
home and abroad. Our internal disorders 
compare in nature to the Civil War era, 
where citizen and neighbor were engulfed 
in a holocaust that wreaked untold suf- 
fering and saw the ideals of some perish 
in the dust. But this Nation resolved this 
controversy and moved on to greater ob- 
jectives. The major difficulties of our 
day are being treated by this administra- 
tion with gradiose schemes costing bil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars and they have 
met with dismal failure in all too many 
cases. è 
The poverty program is not the least 
among the prodigious adventures of the 
Great Society. Since the inception of the 
war on poverty in 1965, over $5.67 billion 
have been poured into the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. In response, its ad- 
herents have actively engaged in the 
destruction of our major cities, given 
quick and exaggerated denials of any 
criticism through its vast public rela- 
tions machine, actively engaged in parti- 
san polities, and lost the faith of the poor. 

The so-called Poor Peoples’ March is 
in part an exhibition of a type of move- 
ment by some to affect legislation by in- 
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timidation and to subvert the channels 
of Government, which, if allowed to pro- 
ceed unchecked, will destroy our Govern- 
ment as we have known it. Certain of 
these leaders seem to know “everything 
about everything” and the “value of no- 
thing.” Self-appointed “saviours” of var- 
ious causes are a “dime a dozen”; and 
often references are made to “power” 
that can be gained if only adherents will 
rally to the fore. 

It seems to me the kind of “power” we 
need most is the recognition for the need 
for leadership by the duly elected officials 
in those echelons of Government which 
have the responsibility for striking ahead 
and acting forcefully during this period 
of stagnation. 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court 
have, in my opinion, run afoul of the in- 
tentions of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and must be brought into serious 
question. It is, indeed, difficult to provide 
foregiveness for an Attorney General 
who seemingly is unwilling to set the 
scene for law and order. One of the su- 
preme tests of our day is found in the 
dire need to make necessary changes in 
our society while preserving the consti- 
tutional design of our Government. I of- 
ten find myself in disagreement with the 
programs and opinions of the executive 
branch, with my colleagues in the House 
and Senate, and with the Supreme 
Court; but I do wholeheartedly endorse 
the system in principle which has served 
us so well for so many years. 

As the inspired writer stated: 

We cannot take fire into our bosom and 
our clothes be not burned. 


Neither can we give this Nation over 
to the dissident forces whose main ob- 
jective is to gain some selfish end. As 
we have laws in the land, we must in- 
sist they all be obeyed. We cannot peace- 
fully tolerate those who obey the laws 
they feel obliged to recognize while re- 
jecting the laws that create for them 
some inconvenience. 

We must reemphasize the great truth, 
collectively and individually, that we 
“reap what we sow.” To violate the laws 
of sound economics is to reap insolvency 
and bankruptcy. I should hope that our 
present fiscal crisis is sufficient evidence 
on this point. To permit the able-bodied 
to survive on the toil and sweat of others 
is to reap a generation who want some- 
thing for nothing. I trust that recent 
conversation regarding a guaranteed an- 
nual income is ample proof of this truth. 

The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court on Monday, June 17, 1968, stated 
that an adulteress woman, however de- 
praved and destitute of principle she 
may be, cannot be denied welfare sup- 
port and may continue to disgrace her- 
self, her children, her community, and, 
indeed, the whole of administrative gov- 
ernment itself. Where could we find a 
clearer living example that it does not 
pay to violate the moral code. What can 
these children possibly be like when they 
reach maturity, reared under these 
circumstances? I remember an old say- 
ing from my section of the country, “If 
father curses the horses in the fields, 
Junior will curse the cows at milking 
time.” Enough said. 

Murderers, thieves, and rapists roam 
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our streets with impunity. Some in high 
positions are aghast that the citizenry 
is undertaking to arm itself in the ap- 
parent absence of a confident alterna- 
tive. I ask, What else could you expect 
during this vacuum of leadership, where 
rioters and looters have the foreknowl- 
edge that they will not be dealt with 
firmly?” And so we see the consequences 
of the breakdown of civil law. Toynbee 
said: 

All that is necessary for evil to triumph 
is for good men to do nothing. 


And do we not remember a scene in 
the long ago where certain of the leader- 
ship “fiddled” while their city burned? 
Yes, the unwillingness and inability of 
this administration to act forthrightly 
is sowing seeds that can only reap bitter 
herbs. 

Many of my constituents are astounded 
by the immoral trend that seems to be 
infecting our social structure. It is little 
wonder when we see the “bill of fare” 
that is exploited on the silver screen and 
various other media depicting violence 
and illicit relations laced with the prod- 
uct of perverted minds. Of course, this 
type of enterprise could not flourish if 
the public would not pay its way; but I 
believe this Congress should act more 
firmly to control this menace at the ear- 
liest time possible. 

I believe some of these facts give added 
warning that the greatest danger Amer- 
ica faces is that which is from within 
and that we had best be about this busi- 
ness lest we fall prey to the predictions 
made for us by the Communists. As is also 
stated in the Bible: 

Righteousness exalteth the nation, but sin 
is a reproach to any people. 


The following is a quotation from Pla- 
to’s The Republic: 

All forms of government destroy them- 
selves by carrying their basic principles to 
excess, The first form is monarchy, whose 
principle is unity of rule. Carried to excess, 
the rule is too unified. A monarch takes too 
much power. The aristocracy rebel and es- 
tablish an aristocracy whose main principle 
is that selected families rule. Carried to ex- 
cess, somewhat large numbers of able men 
are left out, the middle classes join them in 
rebellion, and they establish a democracy 
whose principle is liberty. That principle, 
too, is carried to excess in the course of 
time. The democracies become too free, in 
politics and economics, in morals, even in 
literature and art, until at last even the 
puppy dogs in our homes rise on their hind 
legs and demand their rights . . . Disorder 
grews to such a point that a society will 
abandon all its liberty to anyone who can 
restore order. 


But who reads Plato anymore. What is 
past is prolog; and if we are to chart a 
safe and progressive course in the re- 
maining part of this 20th century, we had 
best attempt to understand history more 
fully and realize that, although sophisti- 
cation and technology have thrust us far 
ahead in many fields, man is essentially 
the same in nature as he was a few thou- 
sand years ago. The approach to the an- 
swers to many of our social and economic 
problems are not really so difficult. They 


consist of constructive step-by-step so- 
lutions that allow American initiative 


and enterprise to meet these problems 
just as successfully as we have met them 
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and moved forward during our history. 
Such positive approaches as the Human 
Investment Act, the manpower retrain- 
ing law, expanded educational guaran- 
tees such as the National Defense Act, 
the further development of the social se- 
curity system have provided definite ex- 
amples of creative effort to get us back on 
the road to progress. The answers are 
basic and fundamental; they ultimately 
deal in spiritual and moral renewal. We 
need to arise and grasp the principles 
contained in the book of inspiration and 
to stop looking for our answers to be sup- 
plied by a computer or by politicians, 
whose conduct and objectives are of 
8 purpose and lacking in leader- 
ship. 


ACA 10TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today, June 27, 1968, marks the 10th an- 
niversary of the Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action. During these past 10 years, 
the ACA has done much to alert more 
people to significant issues. 

All too often, people are urged to fol- 
low the prevailing dogma without analyz- 
ing its underlying rationale or its prac- 
ticality. Far too many people are led to 
believe in the infallibility of the Federal 
Government. The ACA, on the other 
hand, has stood up to those who pro- 
claim what are the fashionable liberal 
beliefs. By presenting contrary argu- 
ments, the ACA often sheds light on con- 
troversial issues and thereby enables our 
democracy to function more effectively. 
Unless all arguments are considered be- 
fore making a decision, particularly a de- 
cision which can affect millions of Ameri- 
cans, our democracy falters. We ought 
not to accept ideas on faith. We ought 
only to act from understanding based on 
a careful study of all arguments. 

The ACA has done much to contribute 
to the understanding of many issues. 
They have much to be proud of. I, for 
one, welcome their contribution. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SMITH of Oklahoma, Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who desire to do so may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks on the subject of my special 
order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


A further message in writing from the 
President of the United States was com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on June 22, 1968, the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

On June 22, 1968: 

H.R. 2709. An act for the relief of Suh Yoon 
ore. 4030. An act for the relief of Yong 
Chin Sager; 

H.R. 4370. An act for the relief of Sandy 
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Kyriacoula Georgopoulos and Anthony Geor- 
gopoulos; 

H.R. 7042. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Del Rio; 

H.R. 7431. An act for the relief of Gilmer 
County, Ga.; 

H.R. 8241. An act for the relief of Victorino 
Severo Blanco; 

H.R. 12639. An act to remove certain limi- 
tations on ocean cruises; 

H.R. 13439. An act to correct and improve 
the Canal Zone Code, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 15190. An act to amend sections 3 and 
4 of the act approved September 22, 1964 (78 
Stat. 990), providing for an investigation and 
study to determine a site for the construc- 
tion of a sea-level canal connecting the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans; 

H.R. 15462. An act for the relief of Lennart 
Gordon Langhorne; and 

H.R. 15591. An act for the relief of Pfc. 
John Patrick Collopy, US51615166. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The Chair lays before the House a 
message from the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman will state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in the opin- 
ion of the Chair is it necessary that a 
Presidential message when delivered in 
writing be presented to the Members of 
the House immediately or could it be held 
until the next legislative day? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will advise the distinguished gen- 
tleman that when the House is in session, 
a message from the Preident is laid be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry, is this done by 
tradition, at the will of the Chair, or is 
it supported by a rule of the House? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is sup- 
ported by the custom of the House and 
the provisions of the constitution. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a further par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Could the Chair advise the Members 
of the House as to the subject of this 
particular message, arriving at 4:45 in 
the evening? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It relates 
to the matter of firearms legislation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in my opinion 
the Members of the House should hear 
anything that is this important and I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly, a quorum is not present. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 205 
Anderson, Blanton y 
‘Tenn. Blatnik Celler 
Andrews, Boland Chamberlain 
N. Dak. Bolton Olark 
Ashbrook Bow Cleveland 
Ashley Brademas Conyers 
Baring Brasco Corman 
Barrett Broomfield Cramer 
Battin Brown, Calif. 
Bush Dawson 
Bevill Button de la Garza 
Blackburn Cabell Dellenback 
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Denney Henderson Podell 
Dent Holland Pool 
Diggs Howard Purcell 
Dingell Hunt Quillen 
Dole Jones, Mo. Rarick 
Donohue Jones, N.C Resnick 
Dorn Karsten Robison 
Edmondson Karth Ronan 
Edwards, Calif. Kee owski 
Edwards, La. Kelly Roybal 
Eilberg Kornegay St Germain 
Erlenborn Kupferman Saylor 

h loyd Schadeberg 
Everett Long, La. Scheuer 
Evins, Tenn Lukens Schweiker 
Farbstein McCarthy Selden 
Fino McEwen Shipley 
Flood McFall Snyder 
Foley McMillan Stratton 
Ford, Gerald R. Madden Stubblefield 
Fountain Mathias, Md Sullivan 
Gardner May Teague, Calif 
Gettys Meskill Teague, Tex 
Giaimo Minshall Tenzer 
Gibbons Moorhead Thompson, Ga. 
Gubser Murphy, N.Y. Thompson, N.J 
Gurney edzi Tiernan 
Hanna Nelsen Utt 
Hansen, Idaho Nix Watkins 
Hansen, Wash. O'Hara, Tl alley 
Hardy "Hara, Mich. Wilson, Bob 
Hawkins Philbin olf 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 304 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous. consent, further pro- 
cenaa under the call were dispensed 
with. 


THE PEOPLE'S RIGHT TO PROTEC- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 332) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will read the message 
from the President of the United States. 

The following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was read and, 
together with the accompanying papers, 
without objection, referred by the 
Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Within the hour, in some city in Amer- 
ica, a gun shot will ring out. And some- 
one will fall dead or wounded. 

Unless we act purposefully to prevent 
it, reckless and wild gunfire will be heard 
again—tomorrow, the day after, and all 
the days to follow 

—as it was last Tuesday, when a 71- 
year old gas station attendant was 
shot to death in the course of a $75 
armed robbery; 

—as it was last Wednesday, in Grace- 
ville, Florida, when a mental patient 
shot a three-year old boy through 
the back of the head; 

—as it was last Thursday, in Chicago, 
when a young man was killed and 
three others injured by shotgun 
blasts fired by a band of roving teen- 
agers. 

These tragedies are imbedded in the 
grim statistics of death and destruction 
at gun point. The terrible toll is rising. 

The latest report of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation documents a 
shocking increase in crimes where deadly 
weapons are the instruments of violence. 

In 1967, there were: 

—7,700 murders with guns. In 1966 
there were 6,500. 

—55,000 aggravated assaults with 
guns. In 1966 there were 43,000. 
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—Over 71,000 robberies with guns. In 
1966 there were 60,000. 

It took this country nearly two cen- 
turies to respond to the danger of guns 
in criminal and incompetent hands. The 
first Federal action came in the early 
1930’s, when the Congress enacted safe- 
guards controlling the use of sawed-off 
shotguns and submachine guns to answer 
the public indignation and fear arising 
out of organized gang wars in the cities. 

But very little was done in the next 
three decades, while the velocity of speed- 
ing bullets exacted their deadly toll across 
America. Alone among the modern na- 
tions of the world, we remained without 
the gun control laws that other countries 
accept as an elementary need and con- 
dition of life. We can see the difference in 
the last reported comparisons of homi- 
cides by gunfire. Out of 15 countries re- 
porting, the U.S. ranked worst—with a 
rate of 2.7 gun murders per 100,000 popu- 
lation. Here are some of the statistics: 

—2.7 for the U.S—.03 in the Nether- 
lands, and .04 in Japan, 

—2.7 for the U.S.—.05 in England and 
Wales, 

—2.7 for the U.S.—.12 in West Ger- 
many and .70 in Italy, 

—2.7 for the U.S.—.52 in Canada and 
.26 in Belgium. 

Since I first became President, I have 

fought for strong gun control laws. 

Now—at long last—we have begun to 
move. 

When I signed the Safe Streets Act last 
week, America took the first major step 
to control deadly firearms. That measure 
outlawed the interstate traffic in hand- 
guns and prohibited the sale of these 
small and lethal weapons to minors. 

We are now within sight of the second 
major step—the control of interstate 
traffic in shotguns, rifles and ammuni- 
tion, as I requested of the Congress on 
June 6. I hope the Congress will move 
with the greatest speed to complete its 
action on this proposal for protection. 

But even before that step is finally 
completed, we must look to the next ad- 
vance for the safety of the American 
people. 

With the enactment of these measures, 
we will have constructed the Nation’s 
first foundation upon which the States 
can build and develop their own gun con- 
trol laws. Without this bulwark of inter- 
state protection, even the best State laws 
would be exercises in futility. 

To assure the protection of our people, 
Federal law needs two additional rein- 
forcements: 

—A national registration of all fire- 
arms, both those already in private 
hands and those acquired in the 
future. 

—Federal licensing of all possessors 
of firearms in those States whose 
laws fail to meet minimum Federal 
standards. 

Registration and licensing have long 
been an accepted part of daily life in 
America. Automobiles, boats—even dogs 
and bicycles in many communities—are 
commonly registered. Our citizens must 
get licenses to fish, to hunt, and to drive. 
Certainly no less should be required for 
the possession of lethal weapons that 
have caused so much horror and heart- 
break in this country. Surely the slight 
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inconvenience for the few is minimal, 
wan measured against protection for 


I propose, first, the national registra- 
tion of every gun in America. 

There are now more firearms than 
families in America. The estimates range 
between 50 and 100 million guns in this 
country. Last year more than 3 million 
guns were added to private stocks, build- 
ing a massive arsenal which arms the 
murderer and the robber. 

Registration will tell us how many 
guns there are, where they are, and in 
whose hands they are held. 

Car registration has been the major 
factor in solving hit-and-run auto 
deaths. The new National Crime Infor- 
mation Center, operated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has already be- 
gun to compile and computerize data on 
stolen automobiles, stolen guns, fugitives 
from justice, and other criminal activi- 
ties. 

Now, for the first time, computer tech- 
nology has made the national registra- 
tion of guns practical and workable. The 
registration of guns can be fed into a 
computer bank at the National Crime 
Information Center. Through this sys- 
tem, the owner of a gun anywhere in the 
country can be identified in a matter of 
seconds. 

Second, I propose that every individual 
in this country be required to obtain a 
license before he is entrusted with a gun. 

Every murder by gunfire is a criminal 
confrontation in which—by design or 
through a conspiracy of events—the 
criminal faces his victim through the 
telescope cross-hairs of a rifle or over 
the barrel of a pistol. An inflamed mo- 
ment seizes the criminal’s mind, and his 
finger presses the trigger. 

We may never be able to keep that 
criminal mind from erupting into vio- 
lence, but we can stay the finger that 
squeezes the trigger—by keeping the gun 
out of the murderer’s hand. 

The surest route to accomplish this is 
to require every person who wants a gun 
to be licensed, first proving that he 
meets the qualifications. 

The initiative for licensing should, of 
course, rest with the States for there 
licensing can most effectively be carried 
out. Some States have already enacted 
comprehensive licensing laws which pre- 
vent the vicious, the irresponsible and 
the insane from acquiring firearms. In 
New Jersey, for example, which has had 
a licensing law for only a short period 
of time, over 1,500 disqualified persons 
have been denied access to lethal weap- 
ons. And States which have licensing 
requirements have lower homicide rates. 

The States are now working on model 
gun control laws through a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, the National Council 
of State Governments, and the National 
Governors Conference. I have urged that 
their work be expeditiously pursued. 

To assure uniformity and adequate 
protection, the law I propose would 
establish minimum Federal licensing 
standards, These would prevent firearms 
from being sold to or possessed by crim- 
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inals, dope addicts, alcoholics, the men- 
tally ill, and any others whose possession 
of guns would be harmful to the public 
health, safety or welfare. 

The Federal licensing law would go 
into effect only in those States without 
at least comparable standards, and only 
after the States have been given an op- 
portunity to act first. 

I call upon every Governor and State 
legislature to move as rapidly as they 
ean to enact forceful laws for the pro- 
tection of their people. 

Nothing in these proposals will im- 
pair the legitimate ownership or use of 
guns in this country. In other countries 
which have sensible laws, the hunter 
and the sportsman thrive. These meas- 
ures will entail no more inconvenience 
for the gun owner than dog tags or au- 
tomobile license plates pose for any 
citizen. Nor are they threats to the mys- 
tique of manhood, or to the heritage of 
our people. Only the potential mur- 
derer’s chance to kill and only the po- 
tential robber’s chance to terrorize are 
threatened. The only heritage that is 
harmed is the record of violent death 
and destruction that shames our history. 

The proposals in this message are no 
more and no less than commonsense 
safeguards which any civilized nation 
must apply for the safety of its people. 

The American people have been too 
long without them. The cost of inaction 
through the decades affronts our 
conscience. 

Homes and city streets across the Na- 
tion which might have rung with gun- 
fire will be spared the tragedy of sense- 
less slaughter. We will never be able to 
measure this violence that does not 
erupt. But our history tells us America 
will be a safer country if we move now— 
once and forever—to complete the pro- 
tection so long denied our people. 

I urge the Congress, as I have 
throughout all the days of my Presi- 
dency, to act immediately to control in- 
terstate sales of shotguns, rifles and am- 
munition. Hearings on this legislation 
have long since been completed. The leg- 
islation has been reported favorably by 
the House Judiciary Committee and the 
Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. That 
legislation—providing basic protection 
against interstate slaughter by fire- 
arms—should be brought to a vote with- 
out delay. 

Once that foundation of interstate 
protection has been established, the reg- 
istration and licensing proposals made 
in this message should be enacted. But 
these proposals afford no justification 
for delay in enacting strong and effec- 
tive controls over interstate traffic of 
deadly weapons. Indeed, they build upon 
the foundation of interstate control 
which is so essential to their effective- 
ness. 

Let us delay no longer in enacting 
that basic foundation of interstate pro- 
tection and then let us go on to build 
through registration and licensing 
the kind of protection so long denied the 
American citizen. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, June 24, 1968. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON GUN 
CONTROL 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is getting some 
mighty poor advice these days and no- 
where is this better illustrated than by 
his message on gun control just read to 
this House. It is particularly distressing 
that he should ask for Federal laws to 
register and license all firearms in the 
country under a caption on his message 
of the people’s right to protection. Na- 
tional registration of all privately owned 
firearms of any type, and licensing of 
any citizen to even possess any firearm, 
is about the furthest away from the 
“people’s right to protection” that the 
Federal Government could get. 

The power to license is the power to 
refuse to permit private ownership. In 
such a situation what if law enforce- 
ment does not succeed—as it has not—in 
protecting citizens against vicious crim- 
inals whether armed with a knife or a 
broken beer bottle? John Q. Public wants 
his gun for his own protection—and he 
wants to be able to use it if he has to. He 
may never take it out of his own home 
but under the President’s request today, 
he may not have a gun in his own home 
unless he is licensed. The criminal would 
not ask for a license. He knows he would 
not get one anyway. He will have a gun 
though. You can be sure of that. 

Compulsory registration of all fire- 
arms sought by the President is the anti- 
thesis of America’s historical tradition. 
And it is less than justifiable to suggest 
in this context as the President has 
done, that his proposals are not “threats 
to the mystique of manhood or to the 
heritage of our people.“ Does the Chief 
Executive not understand that Ameri- 
cans have the constitutional right to keep 
and bear arms? 

Is his Attorney General advising him 
that the present Supreme Court would 
sanction a national registration law that 
would undoubtedly declare outlaw and 
subject to confiscation any and all un- 
registered guns after the expiration of a 
period of time? Presumably as contra- 
band such outlawed articles could then 
be declared subject to search and seiz- 
ure even in your home and mine. And, 
once registered—which the criminals 
would never do, of course—the guns you 
and I have could then be confiscated 
by the National Government at will—just 
as Hitler did in Germany. 

Oh, yes, this would be unconstitu- 
tional will be the cry. But this is to no 
avail once the Government knows where 
all the good guys guns are. And the bad 
guys will not tell. 

Just think of what is being proposed 
here today in the form of a special 
message to the Congress by the President 
of the United States. He asks that every 
American report to the Department of 
Justice the name, make, and serial num- 
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ber of every weapon that American pos- 
sesses in his home. He asks that this be 
compulsory, which means that American 
will go to jail if he does not declare his 
guns. He asks that all this information 
be centrally located so that with the help 
of printout computers and electronic 
devices it will be possible to know in a 
moment just how many guns the citi- 
zens have in Manchester, N.H., or Deca- 
tur, II., or in any other U.S. community. 
There is nothing that our international 
enemies—or for that matter the enemies 
of society—would like better than to 
have that kind of information in one 
fell swoop. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the fallacy in all 
this is not to be found in the patent un- 
constitutionality of compulsory registra- 
tion and Federal licensure of firearms. 
The fallacy exists in the fact that the 
purpose of this is supposedly to eliminate 
or sharply reduce crime by gun, yet the 
criminal almost never licenses his gun. 
He steals it, or obtains it from the under- 
world. And he will still be able to do so 
even if all the law-abiding folks are 
forced to register theirs. 

Talk about driving guns underground. 
This kind of extreme proposal would 
have exactly that effect. The deliberate 
criminal will have his gun with which 
to commit his crime. Registration will 
not have the slightest effect on this. All 
law enforcement officers with any prac- 
tical experience whatever understands 
this fact. And the homeowner who has 
registered his guns and yet who, on the 
spur of the moment at a later date de- 
cides to kill, will still have the gun avail- 
able, registered or not. Even if a gun 
should be stolen from the residence of 
one who has registered it, this will not 
recover the weapon. Stolen guns are re- 
ported now—and they are numerous. 

The President's message claims that 
“registration will tell us how many guns 
there are, where they are, and in whose 
hands they are held.” Of course it will 
do no such thing, except as to the ele- 
ments of our society who are law abid- 
ing in the first place. The underworld 
will never register their guns—no matter 
what the penalty. Compulsory registra- 
tion will only operate to the great disad- 
vantage of honest men and women in 
America—and to the corresponding ad- 
vantage of the dishonest. 

It is amazing that such a proposal 
should emanate from the President of 
the United States of America in the 
teeth of a constitutional guaranty that 
American citizens shall have the right 
to keep and bear arms. Coupled with a 
requirement that some Federal bureau- 
crat shall also have the power to license 
Americans to possess guns—which in- 
cludes the power to deny a license—the 
proposals invade the cherished constitu- 
tional rights and freedoms of all Ameri- 
can citizens. 

There is no fair analogy to cars, and 
boats, and dogs, and bicycles. What is in- 
volved here is the basic right of every 
citizen to personal protection of his per- 
son and his home. If guns were solely for 
recreational purposes such as hunting or 
target practice, there would be a valid 
basis for comparison. But guns in Ameri- 
ca are held by millions of citizens for 
personal defense in their homes which 
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are their castle. Since the earliest days 
of our proud and cherished legal history 
the monarch may not enter that castle 
without a warrant. But thieves and crim- 
inals do not ask for warrants. And often, 
when all else fails, the element of pro- 
tection of citizens depends on their gun 
under their pillow or in the bureau 
drawer. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope and urge 
that these proposals for Federal registra- 
tion and licensing of all firearms will be 
rejected by this Congress. In the proc- 
ess of attempting to keep guns from un- 
desirables there are better ways than 
these. One example would be to amend 
the pending gun law proposals to make it 
a felony punishable by a mandatory 
minimum sentence to carry or use a fire- 
arm in the commission of any felony, or 
any attempted felony, or even any mis- 
demeanor involving the person. Another 
is by reasonable requirements of identifi- 
cation and proof of suitability for the 
purchase of any type of firearm through 
the mails. 

Once again I say that there is no need 
to burn down the barn to get at the rats. 
This is true with laws dealing with guns 
as well. In the same sense there is no 
need to burn up the Constitution to ar- 
rive at responsible legislation designed to 
reduce the incidence of crime involving 
guns. 


THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE ON GUN 
CONTROL 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the principal 
deduction to be drawn from the message 
we have just heard is that there is a 
deplorable lack of law enforcement in 
this country. The need is to curb crim- 
inals, not harass law-abiding citizens. 
The weakness in this message is empha- 
sized by many passages which expose the 
fallacies which are found in its rea- 
soning. 

Let me talk about the case of the small 
boy in Graceville, Fla., who tragically 
was shot and killed by a mental patient. 
This mental patient, in an exercise of 
violence, stole three firearms. One of 
them was used to kill the child. Licens- 
ing the man who owned the gun or re- 
quiring the registration of the gun would 
not have affected the situation at all and 
would not have saved the life of the 
child. What is needec is tighter curbs on 
criminals, or those who are mentally de- 
linquent. 

So again I say it is time to curb crimi- 
nals, not to harass law-abiding citizens. 
Reference was made in the message to 
dog tags, car tags, drivers licenses, hunt- 
ing and fishing licenses. None of these 
are required on a national bases. All of 
them are city or State requirements. 
Many of us have sought to strengthen 
State laws on gun crimes. This is a logical 
approach. We have too much of Federal 
bureaucracy now. 

Do not ask us to put dog tags on 
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every law-abiding American who seeks 
to exercise his constitutional right to 
own weapons. I do not ask the Congress 
to create a nation of lawbreakers, with 
no real curb on the criminals who, like 
the man in Graceville, will steal theirs. It 
is the man back of the gun who kills. 
Just enforce the laws we have and there 
Wa be no need for additional antigun 
aws. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
there is no reference whatever to the 
three individuals from “Insurrection 
City,” or what was once “Insurrection 
City,” who shot down two marines not 
so long ago in the city of Washington. 

Mr. SIKES. And I doubt seriously that 
registration or licensing would have 
saved their lives. Criminals are going to 
find a way to get their weapons. It is the 
law-abiding citizens who would be hand- 
tapped; harassed, and hurt by this pro- 
posal. 


LAW-ABIDING PEOPLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES DISREGARDED 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
with the remarks of the gentleman from 
Florida. I am really quite upset in read- 
ing the President’s message asking for 
the third in a series of ever tighter gun 
controls, even though a highly restric- 
tive bill was signed into law less than 
a week ago concerning prohibitions in 
the sale of handguns and another meas- 
ure is now pending in Congress to pro- 
hibit and restrict the sale of shotguns 
and rifles, and has many other objec- 
tionable provisions to further impair the 
constitutional right of individuals in 
America to keep and bear arms. Now the 
President wants more. 

I think his flair for dramatics in this 
message is just a little sickening. His 
message is overemotional, full of dra- 
matic phrases intended to generate mass 
fear and further enflame an already dis- 
traught America into an hysteria which 
will force Congress into swift and de- 
cisive action which is a total abridge- 
ment of our constitutional guarantees. 

The President now proposes a national 
registration of every gun in America, 
both those already in private hands and 
those to be acquired in the future. In ad- 
dition, the President calls for Federal 
licensing of all possessors of firearms in 
those States whose laws fail to meet min- 
imum Federal standards. 

He is disregarding the rights of all the 
law-abiding people in the United States. 
He is telling America we have to take 
guns away from the people to protect the 
people from themselves. 

I will fight this monstrous invasion of 
private rights and the right of States self- 
determination with all my strength. I 
hope this madness ends as soon as pos- 
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sible by adjournment of the 90th Con- 
gress—for when the next Congress con- 
venes another man will sit in the White 
House, and the people will have had a 
chance to speak out at the polls. 

We have gone such a long way in these 
last few weeks to abrogate the constitu- 
tional guarantees which have been our 
bulwark for nearly 200 years. It is my 
sincere fear that one day this national 
gun registration will be followed by an 
attempt to disarm America completely, 
by those who would have most to gain 
from a defenseless people. Obviously, the 
criminal and the subversive will never 
voluntarily disarm themselves to com- 
ply with the law 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
ON STRICTER GUN CONTROL DE- 
SERVES SUPPORT OF CONGRESS 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the President is to be commended 
and congratulated for his brave, coura- 
geous proposal to deal more effectively 
with one of the biggest problems to con- 
front this country. This is a clear-cut 
message spelling out a concise proposal. 
There is no trimming in it, no frosting. 
The President gets right to the point. 

I think the heart of his message is in 
the paragraph where the President says: 

There are now more firearms than fam- 
ilies in America. The estimates range between 
50 and 100 million guns in this country. Last 
year more than 3 million guns were added to 
private stocks, building a massive arsenal 
which arms the murderer and the robber. 


What is the President asking for? First 
of all, he is asking for an inventory of all 
guns and where they are. What is wrong 
with a national registration law on a 
weapon that can kill and destroy people? 
Most responsible gun dealers now register 
each gun they sell. 

Second, the President is asking for a 
licensing law, which would assure that an 
individual who gets a gun is qualified to 
use such a gun. Many States already have 
these laws. We require a man to get a 
driver’s license before he drives a car. 
What is so unusual about these two re- 
quests? The President suggests that Fed- 
eral licensing would apply only where 
States fail to enact their own legislation. 
But the President wants the States to be 
given first chance at licensing. 

We in Ilinois already have such a law 
which will become effective July 1. Every 
gun owner in Illinois will have to register 
himself as a gun owner which is about 
what the President is suggesting for all 
States. 

Neither one of these two proposals is 
unreasonable and will in no way inter- 
fere with the legitimate gun owner or 
sportsman. I am aware of those who 
argue that dishonest people and crimi- 
nals won’t register. But remember, if 
they fail to register and are later appre- 
hended with a gun, they face prosecution 
for a Federal offense. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON WANTS TO 
CORRECT A GREAT WRONG 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, America 
is unique among countries of the world 
in many respects. In most cases, we lead 
other nations in the good things of life— 
standard of living, education, democratic 
process, and so forth. 

In another area, however, we lead most 
other nations of the world but this is 
to our shame. I am speaking now of the 
rate of murders by gunfire. 

Here are the grim statistics: For the 
Netherlands, .03; for Japan, .04; for Eng- 
land, .05; for West Germany, .12; for 
Italy, .7; for Canada, 52; for Belgium, 
.26; and for the United States, the num- 
ber is a tragic 2.7. 

Now at last we may be able to eliminate 
this national hame. President Johnson 
has proposed that the Congress act im- 
mediately to require the registration of 
every gun in America. He has further 
proposed that every person who wishes to 
obtain a gun must obtain a license. 

These strong acts should go far toward 
eliminating the ever present danger of 
death by gunfire in this country. I whole- 
heartedly support these proposals and 
I shall do everything in my power to help 
enact them into law. 

I urge all Members to join with me in 
this crusade. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, does the gentleman 
say the dishonest people will register 
their guns? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I am not saying that, 
but I am saying anybody who buys a 
gun will have to register it and keep it 
out of the hands of criminals. 

Mr. WYMAN. But the President’s mes- 
sage asks for registration of all guns in 
the hands of all people anywhere in 
America now. 


NEW GUN LEGISLATION UNNECES- 
SARY IF WE HAVE IMPARTIAL EN- 
FORCEMENT OF THE LAW 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS, Mr. Speaker, this mes- 
sage comes very late, very late. What 
this country needs is an impartial en- 
forcement of the law against all per- 
sons. If this were done and if we had 
an Attorney General worthy of his name, 
this new legislation would not be neces- 


sary. 
That is what is plaguing America, and 
this is going to be an issue in this elec- 


tion, and a lot of people will have to 
answer, 
We can talk about the registering of 


guns. How many criminals do we think 
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are going to do this? We do not have any 
national drivers’ licenses. We have that 
by the States. Any gun legislation on 
this subject is a State matter. 

They have a strong law in New York. 
They have a strong law in California. 

They still kill and they still rob, rape, 
murder, and maim. 

I say to you, the burning question of 
the hour is the right to walk the streets 
of Washington and of other American 
cities and to know that your country is 
going to protect you. 

Talk about gun control? Let us talk 
about life control. This is the burning 
question o1 the hour. 


CAREER EDUCATION—KEY TO OUR 
SURVIVAL AS A FREE PEOPLE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Pucinsx1] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
prepared the following remarks for de- 
livery later this evening at the na- 
tional seminar for selected college deans, 
Center for Continuing Education, at the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am especially 
proud to be addressing a group of college 
deans concerned with the training of voca- 
tional teachers. My pride and enthusiasm 
are multiplied by the fact that the National 
Teacher of the Year for 1968 comes from 
Illinois. Mr. David E. Graf, a teacher of 
vocational education and industrial arts at 
Sandwich Community High School of Sand- 
wich, III., was so honored. And in the proc- 
ess he brought glory to both your profes- 
sional field and my home State. 

One of Mr. Graf’s special projects is The 
Open Door, a sheltered workshop for men- 
tally handicapped young adults. At Sand- 
wich High School, Mr. Graf was instrumental 
in starting the diversified occupations pro- 
gram, Which provides training and work ex- 
perience for students still in school. 

On his classroom blackboard is a motto: 
“He who has a trade has an estate.” 

I speak to you today fresh from two very 
vivid experiences in Washington. First, the 
Poor Peoples March, which was held in our 
nation’s capital last Wednesday, Next, the 
executive markup sessions on vocational 
education legislation, which are being held 
by the General Subcommittee on Education, 
of which I am Chairman. 

Why do I lump these two items together? 
Why think of the Poor Peoples Campaign and 
vocational education legislation in the same 
breath? : 

Because they are very closely related. At 
least in my mind. Because the very legisla- 
tion which I am working so hard to pass in 
Congress is precisely what this nation needs. 
What it needs to insure that we will never 
have to witness another Poor Peoples March 
in the future. 

Because one of the root causes of that 
march is simply this: our nation’s educa- 
tional system has failed the very people who 
are camped in Resurrection City and who 
spoke to our nation last Wednesday. 

It has provided them with no marketable 
skill. 


Nothing with which to provide them a 
decent living wage. 

No sound notions of how to go about look- 
ing for a job. Dressing for a job. Acting on 
the job. Or holding a job. 

Unemployment is always a tragedy because 
it is a waste of human resources. 

But youth unemployment is a national 
tragedy. 

Twelve per cent of our nation’s teenagers— 
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and 27 per cent of Negro teenagers in our 
urban slums are going jobless. This at a time 
when we are enjoying our eighth consecutive 
year of prosperity and a new high in total 
employment for this nation. 

Ninety-six point five per cent (96.5%) of 
our total work force is actually working to- 
day. In order to deal with the problem of 
unemployment among young people, we 
passed in 1963 the Vocational Education Act. 

Now, five years later, the results look 
good—at least on paper. 

Almost $2 billion has gone to the States 
for vocational and technical education, The 
federal contribution has jumped since 1963 
from 16 to 26 per cent of total expenditures 
for vocational education. 

And we have multiplied high schoo] en- 
rollments in vocational education by 42 per 
cent. 

Why then not congratulate ourselves? Why 
not boast of our achievements? And assume 
a job well done? 

Because students with special needs—the 
ones with the greatest unemployment—have 
been forgotten. Fully one-third of our local 
school districts have no program at all for 
these hard core, youthful unemployed. 

Because only a quarter of our high school 
students take vocational education. Just 3 
million of a total 12 million students receive 
career education, even though 80 per cent of 
them will never receive a college diploma. 

Because technical fields are crying for 
manpower. But only 4 per cent of vocational 
students are training for them. 

Because only 2 per cent of vocational stu- 
dents participate in cooperative work-experi- 
ence programs, when on-the-job immersion 
on a much larger scale is essential to their 
development. 

Because 50 to 60 per cent of the high school 
graduates who go job hunting immediately 
following commencement are ill-prepared for 
work. 

Because most graduates of high school 
trades and industrial programs don’t take 
jobs in those fields, according to a study by 
the American Institute for Research. 

Let's take a State like California—with an 
impressive educational program, a reputation 
for quality and excellence in education, 

In 1963—before the new vocational educa- 
tion act—California had 629,000 students en- 
rolled in vocational programs. Four years 
later, with the help of more federal money 
and legislation, enrollments had soared to 
947,000. Sounds like a success story. 

But it’s not good enough. At least, accord- 
ing to the California State Committee on 
Public Instruction, because California will 
have to import at least 5 million additional 
technicians and skilled workers before the 
end of the 1970's, according to this study. 

Something is clearly wrong. 

As architects of the 1963 legislation, we 
thought we had diagnosed the ills, and pre- 
scribed the proper remedies. Instead, we find 
the job still undone, still lying before us. The 
unfulfilled promise of vocational training for 
all—and jobs for all your youth—is now our 
challenge. 

The time for commitment is now. The time 
for rededication is here. We can no longer 
afford to fail these young people. 

Let's take a look at the need for vocational 
teachers—a subject of particular concern 
of those of you gathered here today. In 1969 
vocational-technical education will need a 


total of 165,700 full-time and part-time 


teachers. By 1970, that figure will be 180,000. 
In 1969, the estimated federal dollars needed 
for pre-service, in-service internship and 
fellowship teacher training will be $27,280,- 
000. By 1970 that figure will be over $29 
million. 

But I know that your interests are broader 
than the mere training of personnel, for I 
am ¢ertain that your concerns encompass the 
whole range of problems that your future 
teachers will encounter in the field. There- 
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fore, I want to address you in the total con- 
text of American education, and the place 
that vocational education should have—and 
must have—in the big picture. 

Schools call themselves comprehensive, but 
they operate a subtle system of subversion— 
a shutout system that destroys the majority 
of our youth—that tells them they are fail- 
ures because they can’t go on to college— 
that reroutes them to the so-called general 
curriculum, in reality the school’s excuse for 
a second-rate education. 

Dr. Ruppert N. Evans, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of Illinois, 
has this to say about the situation: 

“The general curriculum has no goals. It 
takes the uncommitted and the rejects from 
other curricula and gives them watered down 
curricula in the mistaken belief that its stu- 
dents cannot learn. 

“They can learn. 

“But many of them just don’t want to 
learn what the school teaches them.” 

In the language of the professionals, edu- 
cation exists to serve individual needs, indi- 
vidual interests, individual differences—the 
“whole child“. 

But such an institution would be difficult 
to find. 

In practice, most schools exist to serve the 
academically talented, the college-bound. 
And the others are treated as leftovers, mere- 
ly tolerated until graduation. Then the for- 
tunate few go off to higher education and 
the majority faces the hostile corporate 
world—tfrightened, unprepared. 

As Peter Schrag has written in the Satur- 
day Review: The school is now the great 
selective mechanism in American life. It 
certifies those who are acceptable for en- 
trance into the mainstream, and it selects 
out those whom it deems, for educational or 
social reasons, to be unfit. Our historical 
alternatives to formal education—the farm, 
the shop, the open economy of unskilled 
jobs—are all gone.” 

Of course, some students don’t even grad- 
uate. They drop out in frustration. The Il- 
linois State Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education surveyed 80,000 dropouts and the 
overwhelming majority said they left school 
for a good reason. They found it to be dis- 
jointed from the real world—the working 
world they wanted to be part of. 

Comprehensive education is supposed to 
mean amalgamation, a blending of several 
diverse themes. Nevertheless, vocational edu- 
cation is treated as an appendage. 

School personnel conceptualize it in the 
most constricted, specialized terms. Voca- 
tional education has substituted sheer job- 
skill training for genuine career develop- 
ment. Yet, there is a vast difference between 
these two orientations. The first is mere 
mastery of a specific task—while career de- 
velopment provides a broad set of attitudes 
and skills for a highly industrialized tech- 
nological society. 

As a result, too often vocational students 
are of two types: they are either the so-called 
unmanageables or the unteachables who 
couldn't succeed in the general curriculum. 
For both of these categories vocational pro- 

become a dumping ground. 

In self-defense, vocational educators erect 
barriers .. , entrance requirements like three 
years of math and science, or a B average. 
Then a boy or girl can go to the sleek new 
vocational high school with all the special 
equipment. 

Either way, the vocational program is not 
serving its purpose. The National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education has called 
some of these shortcomings to our atten- 
tion. 

Its 1968 report says: “The Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 introduced two new basic 
purposes into the nation’s vocational edu- 
cation system: First, vocational education 
was to serve the occupational needs of all 
people in the community through unified 
programs. Secondly, a new group was to be 
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served; the persons who could not succeed 
in a regular vocational program because of 
educational, socio-economic, and other ob- 
stacles. There is little evidence that either 
of these purposes has been accomplished so 
far.” 

Where do we start? How do we begin cor- 
recting these shortcomings? 

I believe my bill, H.R. 16460, to amend the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, will put us 
on the right course. I want to describe it to 
you. But first, let me make some substantive 
suggestions regarding the design of vocation- 
al education programs. 

We have to begin by making a commitment 
to the “zero-reject” concept, to borrow a 
phrase from Dr. Leon Lessenger, Superin- 
tendent of San Mateo, California, Unified 
High School District. 

The comprehensive high school has to de- 
liver on its promise. It has to become a truly 
unified environment—a place to build a 
school community, with all students as full- 
fledged benefactors. Each evaluated on his 
own merits, not in competition with others. 
Each able to succeed, with or without so- 
phisticated verbal skills. Each able to find a 
job, one in which he can feel pride and 
move up the ladder of promotion. 

I suggest we begin with a radical notion, 
at least to the establishment educators. Let’s 
sweep away the existing curriculum, the aca- 
demic, the general, the separate vocational 
stream. 

Then let’s start building again, this time 
on the assumption that all youngsters will 
eventually work—that some day they all will 
be seeking jobs—and that the world of work 
should be at the heart of all other learning. 

Let’s bring up our children from the first 
grade with positive motivation towards 
work—realistic pictures of a great many jobs 
faith in themselves to succeed at work— 
fully skilled in literacy, reading, math, ex- 
pression—excited about learning—and equip- 
ped with the intellectual skill to weigh evi- 
dence and make judgments. Let’s develop an 
intellectual curiosity in our youth which will 
make them hungry for knowledge. 

Most important, let's develop self-aware- 
ness in our youngsters, self-understanding of 
their own abilities, aptitudes, and potential. 
This means introduction of guidance and 
counseling much earlier than at present, 
probably in the elementary grades. 

More than that, it means all educators have 
to be conversant with the world of work, be- 
cause no matter how theoretical the material, 
they will be constrained to relate it—in a 
practical way—to work. 

As John Dewey once said: The problem of 
the educator is to engage pupils in these ac- 
tivities in such ways that while manual 
skill and technical efficiency are gained, and 
immediate satisfaction found in the work to- 
gether with preparation for later usefulness, 
these things shall be subordinated to edu- 
cation. That is, to intellectual results and 
the forming of a socialized disposition.” 

We have to intermesh the vocational with 
the academic, to make pupils flexible and 
adaptable in a changing world, to be self- 
reliant, and to comprehend the impact of 
technology on history, on social process, and 
on economic growth and change. 

Dr. David Bushnell and Dr. Robert Morgan 
of the U.S. Office of Education are on this 
wave length. They are developing a notion 
they call the “organic curriculum”, or 
ES 70— Education for the Seventies”. Using 
the systems analysis techniques developed 
for the Department of Defense, eventually 
they will have a model for a comprehensive 
high school. Although much controversy 
still surrounds this project, at least it does 
show some forward movement and new di- 
rections. 

Hudson, Ohio, has already done away with 
its general high school curriculum. In its 
place they have developed a pre-vocational 
program, with a vocational information 
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course, and all students are using the shop 
and labs for vocational exploration. In addi- 
tion, they have put away their English text- 
books and traditional materials in favor of 
stimulating spontaneous oral and written 
expression. 

These sound like promising ideas. 

Yet, I am convinced that we have to be- 
gin earlier. We have to zero in when pupil 
attitudes are being formed, because many 
youngsters become mental and emotional 
dropouts long before they enter high school. 
By the freshman year, too often it’s almost 
too late to salvage them. 

Dr. Leon Minear, who headed a vocational 
task force of the Education Commission of 
the States, has made these recommenda- 
tions: “Occupationally oriented education 
should begin at the age level of the elemen- 
tary school, including information about oc- 
cupations which will interest students of 
that age. And it should continue through 
full-time school with exploration at the jun- 
ior high level; basic occupational instruc- 
tion in the senior high school dealing with 
occupational clusters, and specific occupa- 
tional instruction at the upper high school 
level when appropriate.” 

I strongly believe these concepts should be 
explored, and I urge that we move ahead now 
to test them. 

What I see is the need to reconstruct our 
school setting, to develop a school commu- 
nity rich in all of the tradition, the complex- 
ity, and the commitment of the community 
it serves, 

Building a school community is more than 
writing a new school syllabus, It requires the 
active involvement of the entire commu- 
nity—the parents, business and industries, 
older and younger brothers and sisters, whole 
families—for without their ingenuity and 
dedication, the idea is dead. 

The school’s sole purpose is to serve the 
community. To fulfill that end it should be 
open more hours a day, six days a week, for 
everyone to learn together, and work to- 
gether. 

The entire community setting is a natural 
“learning laboratory”. Scattered throughout 
we need pupil learning stations, stopping 
places for students to probe, to explore, to 
listen, and feel, and most important, to do. 

Students should spend part of their time 
in the regular work force of the community 
as paid apprentices, or unpaid volunteers, 
tutors, hospital aides, and junior leaders. 

At the same time, business and industry 
must come to the school, not as occasional 
visitors, but on a regular daily basis as teach- 
ers, counselors, curriculum advisors, consult- 
ants on equipment and building design, and 
inspirational models for future working 
generations. 

A few well-known companies have taken 
up the cause. They launched creative part- 
nerships with their local schools and today 
they serve as a vanguard for the rest of the 
nation. 

Chrysler Corporation in Detroit has 
adopted a predominantly Negro high school. 
The company provides work experience pro- 
grams, offers guidance in applying for jobs 
and training, and has equipped the auto 
mechanics school, 

J. L. Hudson—a large department store 
in Detroit—operates an anti-dropout pro- 
gram for 500 students. They provide jobs 
and teach interview techniques and proper 
attitudes. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Company 
has undertaken a joint venture with the 
Northern High School in Detroit. They give 
students evening courses in job hunting 
techniques; Saturday classes in electricity at 
the company’s plant; switchboard training; 
and work experience in its co-op program. 

General Electric has combined operations 
with the Cleveland Public Schools. Together, 
they've produced a “factory school”, a three- 
story air-conditioned warehouse in the ghetto. 
Worth $5 million, it was donated by GE 
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to train 500 unemployed, inner-city young- 
sters while they learn. They are taught job 
skills, along with basic education skills, 
habits and attitudes, and citizenship, At the 
end they have a job awaiting them. 

A revolutionary school community idea 
is getting under way in Philadelphia. A new 
mile-long “school without walls”, a truly 
urban community school, running from City 
Hall to the Philadelphia Art Museum, a cul- 
tural pathway in the midst of the city. 

Twenty-four hundred youngsters—city and 
suburban, public and parochial—will make 
their daily urban investigations together. 
They will study art in the art museums; 
math and science at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences; civics and government at City Hall; 
business at the Bell Telephone Company and 
the Insurance Company of North America; 
journalism at the Evening Bulletin and 
Philadelphia Inquirer; English and reading 
at the public library; physical education at 
the YMCA. 

Most important, the new “parkway school” 
needs no capital investment Professional 
educators will teach along with specialists 
from the participating agencies 

In the process, these children will learn 
more about their city than anyone ever 
dreamed possible And none of it from read- 
ing textbooks in isolated classrooms 

These are powerful innovations with vast 
potential for overturning the archaic status 
quo in American education. 

They are the brain children of extraordi- 
nary school superintendents, Dr. Norman 
Drachler of Detroit, Dr. Paul Briggs of Cleve- 
land, Dr. Mark Shedd of Philadelphia—all 
courageous individualists who have defied 
the education establishment and sought out 
willing partners for change in the com- 
munity. 

They must have read Alfred North White- 
head in The Aims of Education, when he said, 
“Knowledge does not keep any better than 
fish . . . somehow or other it must come to 
the students, as it were, just drawn out of 
the sea and with the freshness of its imme- 
diate importance.” 

Unfortunately, the rest of education re- 
mains in the wings, waiting to be sped into 
the technological century. 

According to the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education, most high school 
vocational programs are much too limited. A 
high proportion of students are still being 
trained in agriculture and too many home 
economics programs have not caught up with 
the concept of preparation for the dual role 
of homemaker/wage earner. Only a small 
percentage go into the fast-developing service 
and technical flelds, and the number in 
health fields is relatively insignificant com- 
pared to the manpower shortages that exist. 

Most trade and industrial programs are un- 
imaginative. They give specialized training 
in a few skills instead of diversified back- 
ground in families of occupations. 

The programs terminate with high school 
instead of leading to a broad range of options, 
including post secondary education in junior 
colleges, college, technical and vocational 
training, or work. 

The guidance counselors give detailed in- 
structions on choosing a college, applying for 
admission, or getting scholarships. But al- 
most nothing on choosing a job, approaching 
an employer, taking IQ and aptitude tests, 
and absolutely nothing about placing stu- 
dents, or following them up on the job after 
graduation. 

They profess to link students with the 
working world but they actually provide 
little, if any, opportunity for on-the-job ex- 
perience as part of their formal training, 

How can we as legislators help vocational 
education move rapidly toward these goals? 

Since late February, the General Subcom- 
mittee on Education, of which I am Chair- 
man, has been trying to find out. We have 
held hearings on vocational education, spe- 
cifically on HR. 15066, the administration 
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bill. And in those days and weeks of testi- 
mony, we learned of its shortcomings, One 
witness after another pointed to its pitifully 
inadequate provisions compared with the 
vast needs for vocational education, 

Then we went to work, compiling their 
suggestions and those of other experts in the 
field, 

On April 3, I introduced H.R. 16460 to 
amend the Vocational Education Act of 
1963. Joining me as co-sponsors were the 
following distinguished Members of the 
House: Mr. Meeds, Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey, Mr. Dent, Mr. Holland, Mr. Carey, Mr. 
Scheuer, Mr. Gibbons, Mr. Farbstein, Mr. 
Matsunaga, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. Van 
Deerlin, Mr. Annunzio, Mr. Blatnik, Mr. Sisk, 
Mr. Ronan and Mr, Olsen. 

I am convinced this bill will accomplish 
the objectives I have set forth, Let me re- 
view its provisions for you. 

Let me begin with the provisions most im- 
portant to you—those dealing with teacher 
training. My bill would provide leadership 
development fellowships, totaling $25 mil- 
lion in 1969 and 1970, and $50 million there- 
after. These fellowships would be available 
to administrators, teachers and researchers 
for study at institutions of higher education. 

It would provide for exchange programs 
and training institutes—$20 million in 1969, 
$30 million in 1970, and $40 million there- 
after. These funds would be used for ex- 
change programs, institutes, and in-service 
education for vocational education teachers 
and administrators. 

The bill would increase authorizations un- 
der the Vocational Education Act of 1963. It 
would make available $325 million for 1969, 
with increases in succeeding years, reaching 
$600 million in 1972 and beyond. These in- 
creases are urgently needed if we are to do 
the quality job that must be done. The 
present authorization is a mere $225 million. 

Twenty-five per cent of the new money 
would be reserved for students with special 
needs—the academically, socially, economi- 
cally, physically and culturally handi- 
capped—the hard-to-employ. 

The old, restrictive categories would be 
abolished in state matching schemes with 
federal funds. This will enable the schools 
to spend monies where they are needed most, 
in modernizing their present programs, to 
offer training in the technical areas and 
health field, and others. 

In addition, my bill would encourage states 
to plan ahead by requiring them to make 
5-year plans of their objectives and pro- 
grams. 

Most important of all are the new pro- 
grams introduced in the bill: 

Cooperative work experience, where stu- 
dents divide their time equally between the 
classroom and on-the-job training, with 
academic credit for their job experience and 
close cooperation between the school and 
their business and industry affiliates. Priority 
in this area is reserved for disadvantaged 
students. 

Exemplary programs: Funds will be avail- 
able to develop new types of vocational edu- 
cation, such as pre-vocational orientation at 
the elementary level. 

Residential vocational education schools: 
These are badly needed if we are to serve 
special students from severely damaging en- 
vironments, those whose family instability 
or neighborhood or lack of any home at all 
prevent him from learning in a regular 
school setting, or for areas with such sparse 
populations and poor resources that it is not 
economically feasible for them to provide ex- 
pensive vocational programs. My bill would 
provide at least one such residential voca- 
tional school for each State. 

Vocational libraries will also be expanded. 

At the federal leyel, vocational education 
will finally assume its rightful place, for my 
bill creates a separate Bureau of Vocational 
Education in the Office of Education, with 
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sufficient funding to support its activities— 
at this critical period in cur nation’s em- 
ployment history, at this historic period in 
our decision making, with far-reaching im- 
plications for the education and well being 
of our nation’s youth. I urge passage of this 
significant legislation, 

A UNESCO study shows that the United 
States leads all other nations in percentage 
of 17 year olds enrolled in full-time school- 
ing. Universal education for all children ages 
6 to 18 has essentially been achieved. 

But the job has only begun. We are about 
to embark on a mission of greater moral 
purpose, the preparation of all young people 
for gainful employment. The time is now. 
The hour is here. The future of the country 
is in our hands. We must act immediately to 
preserve and protect it. 

Victor Hugo once said there is no force 
greater than an idea whose time has come. 

I firmly believe the time has come for the 
idea that every American child should leave 
school with a marketable skill. It is my hope, 
my dream, that every young American can be 
given an education which besides his basic 
needs, will help him join the nation's 
stream of economy as a free man with a mar- 
ketable skill. 

With the help of distinguished scholars 
like those of you attending this conference, 
we can help evolve an educational system 
which will at once give our children the basic 
education they so desperately need, along 
with those courses which will give each of 
them a marketable skill. 

Ladies and gentlemen—we shall pass by 
here but once—what impact, what contribu- 
tion, what understanding we leave in our 
wake shall serve mankind for many genera- 
tions to come. 

Good luck in your deliberations! 


TO PATRICK LYNDON NUGENT 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to re- 
vise and extend my remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the warmth and sincerity of 
the man who serves as President of the 
United States never was more clearly 
expressed than in a letter published this 
past weekend. 

The letter was written by Lyndon B. 
Johnson, a grandfather, to Patrick Lyn- 
don Nugent, his grandson, on the occa- 
sion of the latter’s first birthday. 

For the benefit of my colleagues who 
may not have read the letter, I am 
pleased to insert it in the Recorp. It re- 
flects the longing of a man of deep com- 
passion and great determination to pro- 
vide for his grandson and his generation 
a nation and a world free of the problems 
which now detract from the “happy, 
fruitful, and ennobling life” he envisions 
for future Americans, 

A LETTER From JOHNSON 

WASHINGTON, June 22.—President Johnson 
wrote a letter to his grandson on his first 
birthday yesterday. He said that, through the 
grandson, Patrick Lyndon Nugent, he had a 
deeper sense of responsibility to all children, 
parents and grandparents. 

Following is the letter, as made available 
today by a White House source: 

“Today is a very special day for both of us, 
It marks your first year of life and my first 
year as a grandfather. It ts a role which has 
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given me more joy than any other, and it 
would not have been possible without you. 

“There is a great deal of talk about the 
generation gap these days. Perhaps when you 
are old enough to read this letter, it will have 
all disappeared. Right now, I do not fear it. 
I salute it. For the generation gap ‘between 
us creates those very special feelings that 
come when I hold your hand in mine, or 
jiggle you on my knee. 

“That sort of behavior won't last too long, 
I’m afraid. It will be replaced too soon by 
‘demeanor more fitting to a senior citizen and 
his grandson. As the gap in years diminishes 
between us, we will shake each other by the 
hand; I will still call you Lyn but in a differ- 
ent voice; and you will sprinkle your conver- 
sations with me liberally with ‘Stirs’. 

“But let us make a pact, here and now, 
never to forget inwardly these days, these 
emotions, this warmth and trust we share, 
no matter how custom in years to come may 
restrict our outward behavior and expression. 

“You are my link to the future; you are 
also my link to the present. In you and 
through you I have an even deeper sense of 
responsibility to all the other children, their 
mothers and fathers and their grandparents, 
not just in America but throughout the 
world. 

“And I devoutly wish for them the happy, 
fruitful and ennobling life I wish for you—a 
life free of war, poverty, disease, and inner 
darkness; an end to the conditions that sepa- 
rate fathers from their families on happy oc- 
casions like this. 

“This I wish, and with God's help, to this 
I dedicate myself. In the time left to me, I 
will do everything in my power to make it so. 
No just for us in our times—but for all time. 

“God bless you, grandson. 

“With love. 

“LYNDON B. JOHNSON.” 


KYRAN M. McGRATH, DIRECTOR, 
: ASSOCIATION OF 


Mr. PRICE of Mlinois. Mr. Spaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it 
is always a pleasure to report on the ac- 
tivities of former Capitol Hill employees, 
particularly those who have worked for 
Illinois Congressmen and have distin- 
guished themselves in their other en- 
deavors. Such is the case of Mr. Kyran 
McGrath, who for 4 years was legislative 
counsel to former Senator Paul Douglas. 

In September 1965, following his serv- 
ice with Senator Douglas, Mr. McGrath 
became chief of the Washington office of 
the Illinois Department of Business and 
Economic Development. In that capacity 
he was very instrumental in the State of 
Illinois’ successful effort in landing the 
scientific plum of the century—the 200- 
Bev accelerator. It was my privilege to 
work with Kyran on this project. 

In July 1967, in the wake of social dis- 
orders in several major cities, Kyran 
McGrath was named as special assistant 
to Gov. Otto Kerner, Chairman of the 
then newly appointed Presidential Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders. 

In April of this year, Kyran McGrath 
was named director of the American As- 
sociation of Museums. It is readily appar- 
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ent why such a prestigious organization 
as the AAM made this selection. Upon 
accepting the position, Kyran said: 

There are Many ways that museums can 
contribute to the educational, cultural and 
community needs of our society, and there 
are many ways that society can contribute to 
‘the needs of the museums. 


It is encouraging to those of us who are 
deeply concerned about the urban crisis 
that such a potential force as represented 
by the museum association is prepared 
to go where the action is. I commend 
Kyran for his commitment to helping 
— our most pressing domestic prob- 


For the benefit of my colleagues, I in- 
clude at this point in the Recorp, the 
announcement of this remarkable young 
man's appointment in the June issue of 
the Journal of the American Association 
of Museums: 

New Dmecrors ror AAM 


Kyran M. McGrath, a lawyer and recently 
Special Assistant to the Chairman of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, has been named Director of the 
American Association of Museums. Mr. Mc- 
Grath succeeds Frank H. Hammond, Direc- 
tor, pro tem, who has been named Deputy 
Director. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. McGrath majored 
in English and ted cum laude from 
Georgetown University in 1956. He received 
an LL.B. degree from Georgetown Univer- 
sity in 1959. The new Director practiced law 
in Washington, D. C. until June, 1961, when 
he became Legislative Counsel to U.S. Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas (D.-III.) . In this capac- 
ity Mr. McGrath assisted Senator Douglas 
in the development of a number of Federal 
programs, particularly in the fleld of con- 
sumer credit, conservation, economic de- 
velopment, and the application of Pederal 
resources on the state and local level. 

In September, 1965, he became Chief of 
the Washington Office of the Milinois Depart- 
ment of Business and Economic Develop- 
ment. In this position he organized and 
maintained full-time Ulinois state represen- 
‘tation in Washington, D. C. The office pro- 
vided state coordination between Federal 
agencies, Congress, and private Industry. Mr. 
McGrath provided much of the state co- 
ordination in Washington for the Tlitnois 
successful effort to obtain the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's 200 BEV. Accelerator. 
The cost of the Accelerator in Tilinois has 
been estimated at 395-million dollars. 

During 1967, Mr. McGrath consulted with 
the US. Department of Labor, developing 
and presenting lecture series on consumer 
‘credit to employees of that agency. 

In July 1967, following the civil unrest in 
Newark and Detroit, President Johnson ts- 
‘sued an Executive Order creating the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders, naming Governor Otto Kerner (D. 
III.) as Chairman. Shortly after, Mr. Mo- 
Grath was named Special Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Commission. As Special 
Assistant, Mr. McGrath advised the Gover- 
nor on the work of the Commission staff and 
assisted him in the role of Chairman. The 
Commission issued tts report March 1, 1968. 

In making the announcement of his ap- 
pointment in April, Charles Parkhurst, then 
AAM President, called Mr. McGrath, “. .. 
able, easy to work with, and well-informed; 
ne brings to the Association a wide expe- 
rience m public affairs.” 

Upon accepting the position, Mr. Mc- 
Grath commented, “There are many ways 
that museums can contribute to the educa- 
tional, cultural, and community needs of 
our society, and there are many ways that 
society can contribute to the needs of mu- 
seums. We can and we must bring this mes- 
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sage to the public, and I am honored by the 
opportunity to serve the American Associa- 
tion of Museums in this effort.” 

The new Director is married and has four 
children. 


THE ISSUE OF NEW GUN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the mass hysteria for Federal gun 
legislation has grown to fever pitch and 
I am gravely concerned. The net result 
of this frenzy will be that law-abiding 
citizens are going to be severely restrict- 
ed in the use and possession of firearms 
and the criminal element will feel very 
little impact. And let there be no mis- 
take, the President’s proposed gun legis- 
lation now pending before the Congress 
is only an additional step. There are 
those in our midst who would completely 
eliminate private ownership of all fire- 
arms, and I ask the rhetorical question: 
“Who would have the most to gain from 
an unarmed America?” I am personally 
very much opposed to any additional gun 
legislation which would further impair 
the possession of firearms by law-abiding 
citizens in this country. The President 
has just signed into law the Crime Pre- 
vention and Safe Streets Act of 1968. 
Title VII of that act does what everyone 
in America desires. It makes it unlawful 
for any of the following to possess or 
receive a firearm: First, any convicted 
felon; second, anyone discharged from 
the Armed Forces under other than hon- 
orable conditions; third, anyone ad- 
judged mentally incompetent; fourth, 
anyone who is an alien illegally or un- 
lawfully in the United States; or fifth, 
anyone who has renounced his American 
citizenship. 

Because I feel the enormous public 
pressure upon the Congress to enact still 
tighter gun laws will force passage of 
the President’s newly requested addi- 
tional gun legislation, I am working at 
fever pace to present a number of im- 
portant amendments to the Judiciary 
Committee for consideration, and am 
urging their acceptance. If they are not 
accepted by the committee, I will urge 
them from the floor of the House, and 
then whether or not they are accepted, 
I intend to vote against the bill. 

Softhearted judges showing compas- 
sion for hardened criminals is a major 
cause for rising crime in this country. 
Justice should be swift, certain, decisive, 
and predictable. Further, parole policies 
have been extremely liberal on those 
criminals who have been convicted and 
sentenced for crimes against society, and 
many who have committed crimes of vio- 
lence against society have all too often 
been turned loose again on the society. 

Why not enforce stiff maximum sen- 
tences, as mandatory, and without au- 
thority for commuting sentences when- 
ever a person is convicted of possessing 
a firearm while committing a felony, or 
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whenever a criminal is convicted for the 
second time of any crime of violence. 

The hue and cry for more Federal gun 
laws is that we must protect society from 
the criminal. It is sheer folly to believe 
the criminal will voluntarily disarm 
himself to comply with the law. The fact 
that the Supreme Court has recently 
ruled that it is unconstitutional to re- 
quire gamblers to buy a Federal gam- 
bling license since it would be a form of 
self-incrimination, could quite likely be 
equally applicable to any Federal gun 
controls being interpreted as a form of 
self-incrimination for the criminal. 

The matter of the type and extent of 
further gun control throughout the Na- 
tion should not be the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to dictate the 
regulation of hunting or fishing or, for 
that matter, the terms for issuance of a 
driver’s license or the amount and type 
of automobile registration. It is ridicu- 
lous to say that only female deer may be 
taken throughout the Nation, or that 
the uniform speed limit shall be 30 miles 
per hour on all city streets throughout 
the Nation. It is equally ridiculous to 
dictate uniform Federal gun laws that 
would be satisfactory to the populous 
metropolitan areas of New York City and 
Philadelphia and at the same time fit the 
conditions of Alaska. 

Unless amended, the President’s newly 
proposed Federal gun legislation— 

First. Would prohibit any citizen from 
owning any firearms which were not pur- 
chased in his State or residence. Thus, if 
you now own any firearms not purchased 
in Alaska, you would be in violation by 
taking the gun into the State. Strictly 
construed, all firearms would have to be 
disposed of if you moved to another 
State. There is no ex post facto safe- 
guard in the bill. 

Second. Would prohibit the sale of a 
rifie or shotgun or ammunition to any- 
one under 18 years of age. It is not clear 
whether, as a parent, one could law- 
fully purchase a firearm or ammunition 
for use by a minor son or daughter, or, 
for that matter, whether anyone under 
18 years of age could lawfully hunt. Of 
course, this is not really intended, but the 
legislation is ill-conceived and hastily 
written. 

Third. Would prohibit anyone under 
the age of 21 from engaging in the busi- 
ness of gunsmithing or handloading or 
from dealing in or importing any fire- 
arms or ammunition. 

Fourth. Would prohibit the interstate 
movement of all firearms and ammuni- 
tion to anyone not licensed by the Fed- 
eral Government. The decision for is- 
suance of any such permits is at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Fifth. Would prohibit guides from 
providing any firearm for use to out-of- 
State hunters. 

In the strictest technical sense, there is 
real doubt that firearms or ammunition 
could be legally distributed even within 
Alaska, since much of our transportation 
involves interstate carriers. 

And there are many more discrepan- 
cies in the measure. Accordingly, I am 
trying to correct as many of the deficien- 
cies as possible from this mischievous 
and harmful piece of legislation. 

It is my firm conviction that the Con- 
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gress is being stampeded into passage of 
very dangerous legislation, and I am 
equally convinced that the long-range 
objective of some is to ultimately do away 
with all private ownership of guns, to 
establish national standards of absolute 
prohibition, notwithstanding the con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

Am I overstating the case? No; I do 
not think so. I consider myself a tradi- 
tional, patriotic, God-fearing American, 
who is a rugged individual, an outdoors- 
man, a hunter, a man who has had guns 
for many years, respects them fully, and 
uses them well. If I am an alarmist, Iam 
comforted to know that virtually all of 
the mail from Alaskans—and it is con- 
siderable—puts them in the same cate- 
gory and reconfirms my strong opposi- 
tion to Federal gun legislation which re- 
stricts the lawful use of firearms. 


A CHALLENGE TO GRADUATES 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
young people who this month were grad- 
uated from our Nation’s high schools and 
colleges are facing unique challenges 
as they prepare to assume positions of 
leadership and responsibility in our so- 
ciety. 

Our Nation is filled with apprehension 
and confusion. We are involved in a con- 
founding war. Poverty fiuorishes amidst 
prosperity. Violence abounds. 

I have faith in today’s young people. I 
believe that they are prepared to accept 
the challenges before them. I am con- 
fident that they understand that a more 
perfect world will not come easily. 

An incisive discussion of the important 
role that young people are about to as- 
sume was presented in an editorial of 
Paddock Publications, Inc., Arlington 
Heights, Ill., on June 12, 1968. I offer the 
editorial for the Recorp and commend it 
to my colleagues. 

A New IDEALISM IN CLass or 1968 

Seldom has an upcoming generation had 
greater burdens of responsibility placed upon 
it than have the nearly 4,000 northwest sub- 
urban students graduating this month from 
high school and college. 

Rarely have the challenges been as pressing 
or their resolution as crucial. 

This is a generation preparing to assume 
the mantle of leadership in a country at 
war—at war in Viet Nam and at war with 
itself. 

This is a generation which will confront 
a growing ferment many of us feel but often 
fail to understand. 

A mounting urban crisis of cities on the 
verge of explosion, with even worse ghetto 
violence predicted for the months ahead; 
and 


A national conscience burdened by the 
grim visage of 30 million poor whose frus- 
tration is being whipped to frenzied excesses 
of hostility and resentment by a growing 
sense of powerlessness, denial of opportunity, 
and the past failures of public and private 
institutions unresponsive to the cry of long- 
standing injustices. 

The nation is filled with apprehension and 
uncertainty, confusion and fear. 
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The causes of its unrest lie deep, have 

festered too long, and must be rooted out. 
FORCE FOR CHANGE 

Few generations have ever faced greater 
challenge. 

Today's youth are not growing up absurd; 
they are growing up removed and angry. 
They refuse to shrink from the difficult task 
of not accepting things as they are and at- 
tempting to change them for the better. 

Increasingly, they are being looked upon as 
initiators and inventors of ferment, change, 
and reform; for graduates of 1968, idealism 
has become realism. 

It is an idealism expressed in a sense of 
confidence in our common future; it accepts 
the sacrifices needed to make our American 
System work for all—to wipe out slums, 
poverty, ignorance, Injustice, and war. 

Faith in the future does not mean faith 
in private pleasures or material gains of com- 
ing years, but faith in ideas—the political, 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual ideas that 
will dominate our future. 

These ideas will not spring from the dem- 
agoguery of a Father Groppi, a Rap Brown, 
or a Stokely Carmichael; they won't emerge 
from blood and ashes of violence, terrorism, 
lawlessness, arson and assassination; nor will 
they come from tired banalities and empty 
promises of stand-pat politics-as-usuals. 

Rather, they will find their expression in 
the creative leadership of a whole new gen- 
eration which draws its inspiration and in- 
centive from the example of concern and 
commitment provided by the martyred—John 
F. Kennedy, Martin Luther King, Robert F. 
Kennedy—and by the living—men like John 
Lindsay, Eugene McCarthy, Charles Percy. 


A NEW KIND OF MAN 


A new mood, a new style, and a new kind 
of man is emerging. 

For this new generation of Americans, dis- 
sent and involvement are becoming an in- 
tellectual and social style; it includes a vocal 
and militant minority which knows what it 
wants to accomplish and is determined to 
let nothing stand in the way of accomplish- 
ing its goals by whatever means are neces- 


This element of militancy encourages the 
temptation to sacrifice our freedoms in the 
name of those freedoms; they interpret the 
right to dissent as a monolithic totality of 
viewpoint. In their expression of frustration 
against social injustice, deprivation, and in- 
equality of opportunity, they allow no room 
for divergencies of opinion, In seeking to cor- 
rect imadequacies of democracy, they 
threaten to destroy that which holds it to- 
gether and lets it work. 

These extremists of Left and Right may be 
well-intentioned; if so, they unwittingly con- 
tribute to a condition which is the antithesis 
of democracy. 

Some Americans may applaud such single- 
minded militancy—if they admire success 
alone, as did Hitler and as the Soviet Caesars 
seem to. 

A NEED FOR REASON 

Thomas Jefferson said, “Error of opinion 
may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat.” 

His words are especially significant today, 
when it is essential to reflect on what our 
heritage of independence means in terms of 
the present. For dem: thrives best in 
the marketplace of ideas, where it is open to 
application of reason, 

If we have any advice to impart to the 
graduate of 1968, it is this: 

Hold fast to your idealism. Nurture it, ap- 
ply it, never lose it in your resolve to narrow 
the persistent gap between promise and ful- 
fillment of the American dream. 


ORDER AND JUSTICE 

For some, the progress will be too slow, the 
resolution too k 

But remember, too, nothing is in a “good 
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cause” that defeats its own ends. The reali- 
zation of a more perfect world will not come 
easy; it demands patience, tolerance, and 
faith in the democratic 

‘The turmoil afflicting the nation will not 
be subdued until we learn to respect each 
other, to solve our problems through mutual 
agreements, and to work together to achieve 
common goals of public order and social 
justice. 


U.S. AID TO ISRAEL 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Rxconp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the matter of 
the US. aid to Israel has become in re- 
cent weeks more and more crucial. After, 
Vietnam, the situation in the Middle 
East poses the most serious threat to 
world peace. Hopefully our experience 
there will prevent our duplicating the 
same mistakes elsewhere in the world. 
As the fighting there continues, seem- 
ingly without any indications of subsid- 
ing, I am deeply concerned by the in- 
creasing resupply of Soviet arms to the 
nations of the United Arab Republic, in- 
cluding Egypt, Syria, and Iraq. Over the 
past year, since the June 1967 6-day war, 
there has been undeniable evidence of a 
greater degree of Soviet presence in the 
Middle East in a military capacity. The 
weapons being supplied to the Arab na- 
tions are more numerous and more 
sophisticated than ever before, and ad- 
vanced training programs have been in- 
stituted accompanying this increase. 

I am further concerned by the failure 
of the U.S.S.R. to register these weapons 
in defiance of the resolution introduced 
into the General Assembly of the U.N. 
by the United States, calling for regis- 
tration of such arms sales. This United 
Nations legislation is part of a more 
general and ultimately important Mid- 
dle East arms control agreement be- 
tween the United States, the Soviet 
Union, and other nations supplying arms 
to these nations. Efforts on the part of 
our country at negotiating to curtail the 
dangerous arms race in the Middle East 
have so far been consistently ignored or 
refused by the Soviet Union. 

The agreement reached in the United 
Nations last week between the United 
States and the U.S. S. R. to protect all non- 
nuclear nations against nuclear attack 
and thus preventing further proliferation 
of nuclear arms throughout the world 
is a possible glimmer of hope with respect 
to an agreement in the Middle East ne- 
gotiations. However, if the Soviet Union 
continues to be unwilling to reach an 
agreement to curtail arms sales to the 
Arab nations, it is essential, I feel, for the 
United States to maintain an arms bal- 
ance in the Middle East by providing our 
ally Israel with such sophisticated mili- 
tary equipment, unattainable elsewhere, 
as is needed for its security in its fight 
for existence. 

I would Jike to speak specifically about 
the sale of supersonic jets to Israel. We 
are presently the only possible supplier 
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to Israel. The possession of sophisticated 
supersonic jets is extremely important 
to Israel as an effective deterrent de- 
fuse force against apparently increasing 
Arab potential for aggression. We also 
must carefully review our policy of arms 
supply to other nations of that area, in- 
cluding Jordan and Iran, as well as all 
nations of the world. 

I want to stress that our strong ties 
with Israel are both ideologically and 
practically significant. The United States, 
we must remember, was instrumental in 
the 1948 establishment of Israel as a na- 
tion. This small, but proud, and capable 
nation is the firmest democracy in the 
Middle East, and the most consistent 
friend of the United States as proven by 
its stands in the U.N. and elsewhere. We 
must aid our proven friends and we must 
work to maintain the existence of de- 
mocracy in this most crucial crossroads 
of three major continents. 

Furthermore, in accepting our aid, Is- 
rael has consistently performed mag- 
nificently over the past 20 years to re- 
sist the aggression of its hostile neigh- 
bors against its nationhood. Israel does 
not want a vindictive or punitive peace, 
but a permanent settlement of its ter- 
ritorial integrity. Every nation in the 
Middle East has a fundamental right to 
live, and to have this right respected by 
its neighbors. I feel, therefore, that the 
United States has a justifiable responsi- 
bility to continue to assist Israel and sup- 
port it in its continued efforts to resist 
aggression until a sound and meaning- 
ful peace can be reached. which will 
guarantee to Israel a safe and produc- 
tive future. 


INSURRECTION CITY, WASHING- 
TON: TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, as 
all residents of Washington and the sur- 
rounding area know, the Washington 
Post is the voice of the liberal-to-radical 
element on the American scene. Their 
policy of either toning down, or elimi- 
nating entirely, any reporting that is in 
any way critical of the minority, is well 
known. This policy is adhered to no 
matter how much harm is done the pub- 
lic welfare and often is farcial in its 
aspects. 

Whether by editorial oversight or 
because even they are sick of covering 
up the truth about insurrection city, a 
story was allowed to appear in last Fri- 
day’s issue that, at long last, tells the 
truth about what has been going on 
down there. The farcial aspect in this 
event is that, by printing the truth now, 
the Post admits that they have deliber- 
ately covered up the situation since the 
first of the phony poverty marchers 
arrived. 

The story of rapes, muggings, theft, 
and moral disorder does not surprise 
most of us who knew the truth all along 
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and tried to tell it. But, we lack a print- 
ing press and access to the hundreds of 
thousands of homes enjoyed by the Post. 

Repentance is welcomed at any hour 
and past sins can be forgiven. I hope that 
this story is a milestone on the road back 
to responsible journalism. 


RESURRECTION Crry: A COMMUNITY BESET BY 
VIOLENCE 
(By David A. Jewell and Paul W. Valentine) 

“The reason the population of this city is 
going down is not mud, poor food, rain or 
lousy homes ... The reason they leave is that 
men are getting tired of coming home from 
a day's picketing to find their belongings 
stolen or their wife raped.” 

These are words of Alvin Jackson, 35, 
a W. TV repairman, who until his 
resignation yesterday afternoon was the 
chief security marshal at Resurrection City. 

“If the leaders don't do something soon, 
this is going to be known as blood city in- 
stead of Resurrection City.” 

Jackson's resignation—some marshals say 
he was fired—came as tension reached new 
heights in the wake of a growing number of 
violent incidents that have police and city 
Officials worried, 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, leader of 
the Poor People’s Campaign, said yesterday 
that reports of assaults and robberies in the 
encampment indicate “restlessness” among 
some residents. 

“We do have some people in the city who 
have not adequately gone through the stage 
of self-purification to my satisfaction,” he 
said, 

He said he believes policemen provoke 
some incidents by their presence. 

Park Police Acting Chief Grant Wright 
estimates that about 100 assaults and other 
violent incidents have occurred inside Res- 
urrection City since it was built in mid-May 
and that at least 20 visitors have been 
robbed, beaten or stabbed by residents out- 
side the snow fence surrounding the en- 
campment. 

Jackson, a Negro who gave up two weeks 
vacatlon, a week's leave of absence and all 
his nights to help out at the troubled city, 
said: 

“Please, mister, if you put this in your 
newspaper, don't just put the bad things. 
Put in all the good things, too. 

“This is a great Campaign and a just one, 
and it has just goals.” 

In a rare instance of candor by a Resur- 
rection City official, Jackson unburdened 
himself early yesterday after he had calmed 
down a band of Negro youths who almost 
precipitated a serious fight with police. 

DISORDER DENIED 

Later yesterday, the Rev. James Bevel, di- 
rector of nonviolent action for the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference denied that 
the youths taunted police—or threw bottles 
at them, 

The incident was witnessed from beginning 
to end by reporters from The Washington 
Post and Washington Evening Star and was 
reported in yesterday's editions of both news- 
papers. 

“There are rape, robbery and cutting every 
day, and there is nothing we can do about it 
even when we catch the guys who did it,” 
Jackson said. 

At another point he said, There are about 
20 guns in Resurrection City. There are lead 
pipes, knives and Molotoy cocktails in there.” 

He said he has tried desperately to gain an 
audience with Mr. Abernathy or other SCLC 
leaders to plead with them for some form of 
discipline inside the city. 


DISCIPLINE LACKING 


“My bosses are (Chief Marshal Albert) 
Spencer and Mr. (the Rev. James) Orange 


(an SCLC official). They are both fine men 
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but they just won't allow any kind of disci- 
pline in the camp. 

“Today one white guy burned his shanty 
down. He has been a real hard worker around 
here and spent all day in the march but 
when he got back every stick of clothing and 
furniture he had, right down to his bed, had 
been stolen. I guess he was just so frus- 
trated that he burned his shanty down to 
Telieve his feelings. 

“And he was just about ready to cry he felt 
so bad. I guess we're going to have to punish 
him, I can hardly blame him though I know 
how he must feel.” 

Since Jackson was put in charge of the 
security marshals, Park Police officials say he 
has been the only official of Resurrection 
City with whom they had decent liaison. 


“ALWAYS PEACEMAKER” 


“We could always talk to him and he would 
keep us informed if anything serious hap- 
pened and we know we could trust and deal 
responsibly with him. He was always the 
peacemaker if any young hotheads would 
blow up,” said one police source. 

I' give you an example of the problems 
we have here,” said Jackson during the inter- 
view. 

“Earlier today one of my marshals caught 
a resident in the act of punching a white 
woman in the nose and stealing her camera. 
All. we could do was paddle his rear with a 
tent stick and put him on a bus home. 

“When I finish talking to you I got to go 
back and handle three more cases, one stab- 
bing, one assault with a tree branch and one 
robbery. 

“The reason the population of this city is 
going down is not mud, poor food, rain or 
lousy homes. Most of these people come from 
places that would make this city look good. 


THRIVE ON DONATIONS 


“The reason they leave is that men are 
getting tired of coming home from a day’s 
picketing to find their belongings stolen or 
their wife raped. 

“I am ashamed to say this but the only 
thing that keeps this camp going is dona- 
tions of goods and work from white people. 

“If it were left to us it just wouldn't last. 
I just can’t understand my black brothers. 
Many of them are able to cause trouble at 
night because they sleep around all day while 
the white residents work. 

“Almost all the whites here are dedicated 
but they take a real hard time from some of 
the blacks. I just can't understand my black 
brothers who will take things from the 
whites and then spit on them. 

“I ask some of these guys if they hate 
whites so much why do they come up here 
and take things from them. Why don't they 
stay in Marks, Miss., where the man puts his 
foot on your back and you don’t move. 

“They answer that they are needed here 
but that’s not the answer. The answer is 
that they can get away with more up here. 

“There are all kinds of guys on soapboxes 
in there saying ‘we don’t need discipline’ 
but they are the ones who are going to do 
wrong. Hell, man, you can’t run a cat show 
without some kind of discipline but I just 
can’t get through to the leaders to tell them 
this.” 

At the end of the interview Jackson was 
almost crying as he recounted what he felt 
were the frustrations of trying to keep order 
without discipline. 

Im only afraid that one of these days its 
going to blow up and in 30 years your grand- 
children and mine will only know about the 
bad things and not the good.” 

Jackson's comments came as new incidents 
occurred at Resurrection City. 

Though most residents went about their 
business yesterday ignoring visitors and 
newsmen in the area, individual Negro 
youths kept up a continual barrage of hostile 
comments and threats. 

One youth brandished a saw blade and 
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cursed an NBC camera crew filming residents. 
Other young toughs surrounded the crew 
and it withdrew. 

Later, the crew attempted filming the city 
from beyond the snow fence boundary. A 
youth hurled a pair of roller skates at them. 
No one was injured. 

At the main gate, a husky Negro cursed 
two white men dressed in business suits 
when they said they were looking for a white 
girl in the city. The Negro ordered the pair 
to leave. They retreated, and spoke to a mar- 
shal who entered the city and returned es- 
corting a white girl who appeared to be in her 
teens. 

TENSIONS INCREASE 


Tensions rose during the day as idle resi- 
dents loitered about the front gate, some 
arguing among themselves, others grumbling 
about the Park and District policemen on 
patrol nearby. 

Chief Grant said marshals and residents 
generally refused to cooperate with police 
authorities when incidents occur inside the 
city. 

Marshals say the incidents are “internal 
matters” and do not require police inter- 
vention, and the residents say they don’t 
trust the police. 

A complicating factor is that the organiza- 
tional structure of the marshals has been 
changed at least once. Originally, many mar- 
shals were recruited from tough urban street 
gangs in a deliberate effort by SCLC to in- 
volve disadvantaged youths in leadership 
functions, 

These younger marshals attended to rou- 
tine matters while an older, elite group called 
“Tent City Rangers” provided major security 
measures and attempted, not always suc- 
cessfully, to maintain discipline among their 
younger colleagues. 

The Tent City Rangers were recently aug- 
mented, and many of the younger marshals 
refuse to recognize them and now operate in- 
dependently of them. 

Park Police say that several gangs from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit and Memphis 
are also vying for power in the city and that 
one of their weapons is simple terror. 

Police patroling the area say they are fre- 
quently threatened and are the targets of 
stones and bottles. 


PASSING CARS STONED 


Youths have also periodically stoned cars 
passing the city on Independence Avenue. 
Police closed the street for several hours after 
one rash of stone-throwing about two weeks 
ago. 

Numerous residents of the city say their 
cameras, sleeping bags and other personal 
equipment have been stolen, Police say none 
of the cameras has yet turned up in any local 
pawnshops. 

Hosea Williams, chief of direct action for 
the Campaign, said yesterday he suspects 
much of the trouble in the city is instigated 
by “outsiders.” 

Bevel compared the situation to infiltra- 
tion by strike breakers in the labor move- 
ment and Vietcong “peasants” in South Viet- 
nam. 


H.R. 16654—A BILL TO CONTINUE 
UNTIL JUNE 30, 1970, THE EX- 
ISTING SUSPENSION OF DUTIES 
ON CERTAIN FORMS OF COPPER 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 30, 1968, the current suspension 
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of duties on certain forms of copper ex- 
pire, and it is therefore likely that we 
will be called upon very soon to vote on 
H.R. 16654, which would extend the sus- 
pension of duties for another 2-year pe- 
riod. Some opposition to the bill as it 
presently stands has developed at the 
committee level, and it is not yet appar- 
ent whether the bill will come out with a 
closed rule. However, the Arizona copper 
industry, which comprises more than 50 
percent of the country's copper mining 
economy, is opposed to the bill in its pres- 
ent form, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to apprise my colleagues of the 
demerits of the legislation, as proposed. 

The Arizona copper industry has sup- 
ported suspensions of copper duties in the 
past, and is currently in favor of extend- 
ing such suspensions, deeming such a 
position in the best interests of both the 
industry and of the national economy. 
However, while the industry is of the 
opinion that an extension of the current 
suspension is warranted under present 
circumstances, the inability of either the 
industry or of the Congress to foresee 
economic conditions in the distant future 
suggests that the extension be limited to 
no more than a 1-year period. There are 
many factors which make up the market 
conditions with respect to copper at any 
given point in time. Such factors are 
global in scope, and at best they are most 
difficult to forecast. Today, every one of 
these factors, with one exception, is im- 
ponderable in the extreme. The one pon- 
derable factor is foreign productive ca- 
pacity. 

Foreign productive capacity is cur- 
rently at an alltime high and is ex- 
pected to increase substantially during 
the next few years. Given this situation, 
the domestic copper mining economy 
could be gravely jeopardized by Congress 
attempting at this time to determine 
whether or not a suspension of copper 
import duties would be warranted more 
than a year from now. I join with the 
industry in being of the opinion that it 
would be a far wiser and safer course to 
leave that determination open until 
some time next year when the index of 
foreign productive capacity can be more 
adequately evaluated. In that we all real- 
ize that it is far more difficult to reverse 
a previously made legislative enactment 
than to make one initially, and in that 
the latter course is the more responsible 
one, an extension limited to 1 year ap- 
pears warranted, 

Since World War II, the Congress has 
suspended import duties on seven differ- 
ent occasions, essentially because of tem- 
porary shortages in world supply and the 
resultant desirability of encouraging im- 
ports in order to meet domestic demand. 
Of these suspensions, one was for a 3- 
year period—1955-58—three were for 2- 
year periods—1947-49, 1951-53, 1966- 
68—and three were for 1-year periods 
1949-50, 1953-54, 1954-55. 

The domestic copper industry is now 
recovering from 9 months of strikes. Dur- 
ing that period, inventories of copper 
were virtually eliminated and foreign 
copper was imported on an unprece- 
dented scale in order to meet domestic 
demand. While the industry is now back 
in full production, newly mined copper 
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from domestic sources has not yet caught 
up to domestic demand and some foreign 
imports are needed to meet that demand. 
Especially in light of our current war 
needs, it would not be inappropriate for 
Congress to extend the current suspen- 
sion for some period of time. 

With the present price for most newly 
mined domestic copper at 42 cents per 
pound, it is unlikely that the current, 
modest, import duty of 1.5 cents would 
operate either to curb imports or to 
raise the domestic price, even if we did 
not enact the current extension of the 
duty suspension. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that in light of the present de- 
mand and the present price, the domes- 
tic copper producing industry would not 
be adversely affected by an extension of 
a duration in keeping with the existence 
of current factors. The basic issue, how- 
ever, is how long a duration that should 
be. 


The two major considerations involved 
in determining the proper duration of 
an extension of the current suspension 
are the outlook of the domestic industry 
and the efficacy of the present 24-cent 
“peril point” proviso included to accord 
protection in the event of a drastic 
change in market conditions during any 
period of suspension of the duties. 

With inflated economies both at home 
and abroad, and the nature and pro- 
spects of the war in Vietnam, no one can 
predict with any degree of accuracy what 
the demand for newly mined domestic 
copper will be more than a year from 
now. As indicated above, the principal 
reason for this unpredictability are the 
substantial increases in the production 
of newly mined copper, both at home 
and, particularly, abroad. It is known 
that during this year alone annual pro- 
ductive capacity of newly mined copper 
will rise by approximately 25,000 tons at 
home and 139,000 tons abroad. It is also 
known that during 1969 annual world- 
wide productive capacity will increase 
by approximately 300,000 tons more. It 
is known that during the entire period 
of the proposed 2-year extension our 
domestic capacity to produce newly 
mined copper will at least equal expect- 
ed domestic consumption. And, we know 
also that foreign capacity to produce 
newly mined copper will reach approxi- 
mately 3,756,000 tons by the end of this 
year at that figure will exceed by some 
2,200,000 tons our actual domestic con- 
sumption during 1968. Reflecting on the 
relationship between foreign. production 
capacity and foreign consumption of 
copper, it can be seen that while, during 
the protracted 1967-68 strikes, imports 
of foreign copper reached an unprece- 
dented high, at no time during that pe- 
riod was the availability of copper 
abroad impaired. 

In the face of these facts, for anyone 
to say that copper will continue to be in 
short supply more than a year from now 
is to engage in a guessing game of wide 
dimensions. The outlook being as hard 
to determine as it is, a 2-year suspension 
cannot be supported, especially in light 
of constantly increasing world supplies 
of newly mined copper. 

The efficacy of the 24-cent “peril 
point” provision is the second factor to 
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be examined in evaluating the advisa- 
bility of a 2-year extension. In 1951, 
Congress incorporated as a part of the 
suspension legislation, the provision that 
such suspension would become inopera- 
tive and the import duties reinstated at 
any time the domestic price of copper 
fell below 24 cents per pound, The pro- 
vision is included also in the proposed 
extension embodied in H.R. 16654, The 
24-cent figure, in terms of the current 
state of the domestic industry, is totally 
inefficacious and wholly irrelevant. In 
the 17 years since its inclusion in sus- 
pension legislation, wages in the indus- 
try have doubled, construction costs and 
supplies have skyrocketed, average 
grades of domestic ore have decreased 
substantially, and it has become quite 
clear that many domestic mines would 
have to shut down entirely even if the 
price fell and remained considerably 
higher than the antiquated 24-cent 
“peril point.” 

The 24-cent peril point is a totally 
ineffectual anachronism, and H.R. 16654 
would do nothing to give current mean- 
ing to the proviso. Without this assur- 
ance of protection to the industry in the 
event of falling prices, any extension 
which could endanger the domestic cop- 
per producer should be strictly limited 
in point of time. 

The Congress has long recognized that 
a healthy, viable, domestic copper-pro- 
ducing industry is essential to the welfare 
of our national economy and crucial to 
the maintenance of our national security, 
especially in times of increased military 
activity. It can be demonstrated that an 
extension of the current suspension of 
copper import duties for a period of 2 
years could gravely jeopardize that in- 
dustry because of realistic possibilities for 
changes in the copper market situation, 
primarily a slackening of demand and an 
excess of production, particularly from 
abroad. Under these circumstances, there 
just is no reason why Congress should 
decide now what it need not decide now, 
and what it could far better decide a year 
from now. A suspension of import duties 
for any period becomes, in practical ef- 
fect, an international commitment not 
to impose such duties during the speci- 
fied period. It is thus far more difficult 
to repeal a suspension already granted 
than to extend one. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to express my hope that we will have an 
opportunity to amend H.R. 16654 so that 
extensions of the suspended duties on 
copper imports reach only until June 30, 
1969, a period of 1 year, and I respect- 
fully urge my colleagues to consider the 
merits to so limiting such extension. 
Thank you. 


H.R. 18041— TO AMEND SMALL 
BUSINESS ACT 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, as the ranking minority 
member of the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Procurement and Economic 
Concentration of the Small Business 
Committee, I want to discuss briefly H.R. 
18041, the bill introduced June 20, 1968, 
by the Chairman, Mr. Corman, myself, 
and other members of the subcommittee, 
to amend section 8(b) (7) of the Small 
Business Act. The proposed bill would 
strengthen the certificate of competency 
program of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Under the provisions of this section, if 
the contracting officer refuses to award 
the contract to a small-firm low bidder 
for an alleged lack of capacity or credit 
to perform the contract, the small-firm 
bidder may appeal to the SBA for a cer- 
tificate of competency. The right of the 
small firm to appeal to the SBA for a 
certificate is a right guaranteed in sec- 
tion 8(b) (7) of the Small Business Act. 
This right of appeal provides a three- 
fold benefit by prompting small firms to 
bid on prime contracts, increasing the 
base of suppliers of goods and services 
from which the Government may solicit 
bids, and a corollary, providing a savings 
to the taxpayer which has amounted to 
$35 million from the inception of the 
COC program in 1953. 

The effectiveness of the program may 
also be substantiated by the fact that 95 
percent of the small firms issued certif- 
icates of competency, after a rejection 
of their original bid by the Department 
of Defense, have fulfilled these contracts 
to the gain of both small business and 
the Government. 

However, the recent hearings by our 
subcommittee on the position of small 
business in Government procurement 
have suggested to us that section 8(b) (7) 
of the Small Business Act contains a 
loophole through which small-firm low 
bidders may have their bids irrevocably 
rejected by the contracting officer. 
Through a highly artificial and strained 
interpretation of the element of “capa- 
bility” as referring to physical capability 
only, a policy has evolved wherein a 
contracting officer may refuse to grant 
a contract to a firm which, although 
ready, willing, and able to perform the 
contract as bid, is deemed not to possess 
the necessary requisites of integrity, te- 
nacity, and perseverance, In such a case, 
the small business firm is unjustly de- 
prived of the contract, the firm having 
no right to appeal the decision of the 
contracting officer to the SBA. 

The SBA intends, however, that a cer- 
tificate of performance means that a 
small-firm bidder is ready, willing, and 
able to perform the contract in all re- 
spects. The amended bill would plug the 
loophole and clarify the intention of 
Congress on this section by having the 
certificate program cover “all elements 
of responsibility,” which include, but are 
not limited to, competency, capacity, 
credit, integrity, perseverance, and te- 
nacity. 

The use of this loophole frustrated the 
original intent and purpose of section 
8(b) (7), a frustration that I, and the 
members of the subcommittee, feel 
should be, and will be, corrected by the 
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proposed bill amending the Small Busi- 
ness Act. H.R, 18041 will restore section 
8(b) (7) of the Small Business Act to 
its original degree of efficacy by allowing 
small firms whose bids are rejected not 
only for lack of capacity and credit, but 
also for lack of integrity, tenacity, and 
perseverance, to apply to the SBA for 
a certificate of competency. Without the 
amendment, small firms may continue to 
be unjustly discriminated against with- 
out any effective means or avenue for 
redress. 


WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, America’s youth today are 
challenged with problems which require 
an intelligent tempering of respect for 
the traditions which have made their 
country great with a need for respon- 
sible new approaches to the issues which 
face us. Some of our young people are 
turning their backs on this kind of bal- 
anced judgment. 

It is encouraging that vast numbers 
of young Americans reject the philoso- 
phy of extremism which preaches dis- 
traction and violence. These are the 
stable elements of our society that will 
assure sensible progress for the enrich- 
ment of our entire society. Unfortun- 
ately, they speak out too seldom. 

At this point, I want to call to the at- 
tention of the Congress a winning essay 
on “What Americanism Means to Me” 
from a recent contest conducted in the 
Caldwell County, N.C., seventh- and 
eighth-grade classes by the Lenoir, N.C., 
Jaycee organization. 

The following expression by Eric Kir- 
by, of the Gamewell Junior High School, 
deserves high commendation: 

WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 
(By Eric Kirby) 

A spark of hope, a chance for a new be- 
ginning, this is America. The land where 
opportunity is known by all, a land where 
failure cannot be tolerated, a land where 
every man has an initial chance to rise to 
most fascinating ambitions. Yes, to me this 
is the description of a land I love. 

The privilege of being American-born is 
the first and greatest gift God can give a 
man. He is born into an environment of op- 


portunity, a land of hope, a nation where 
only the most foolhardy men can fall. 

A bell that chimes within me when I hear 
the term Americanism is that of freedom. 
Our country was founded on this principle. 
The pilgrims crossed the treacherous At- 
lantic for the beloved freedoms which live 
in our society today. As an American citi- 
zen, we are not confined by the dictatorial 
acts of communism, nor are we restricted 
by the harsh regulations of a religious sect. 
But we are free, free to think, worship, speak, 
live, and love as we please. 

The American breed stands alone in the 
world of today. Unlike any other personality 
the American welcomes the most formidable 
challenge, opposes his deploring problems, 
and insists upon following his strongest con- 
victions. 
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Our democracy was strongly influenced by 
these and other similar qualities held by the 
fathers of our democratic government. But 
we cannot progress on past victories. Our 
young must build on the old but still useful 
foundations so grandly exhibited by our 
forebearers. 

It was once said, “The youth of today is 
the strength of tomorrow.” This, as in many 
cases, holds true in America, The young 
of our nation will decide the path we follow, 
whether we will remain a standing world 
power or if we will falter such as the once 
great, ancient empires of Rome, Greece and 
other once flourishing societies. Whether we 
will or not is blind and useless speculation. 
But one insurance we do have is that if the 
young of today take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered, we have no worries what- 
soever, So let us remember the famous words 
of Eric A. Johnston, “America and defeat 
cannot be made to rhyme.” 

A trait displayed and admired by all 
Americans is that of wanting to be of sery- 
ice to their country. So much is taken out 
of this country by its inhabitants it is only 
proper that we show our appreciation by put- 
ting something back into it. This idea was 
best expressed by the great and beloved late 
President John F. Kennedy when he said, 
“Ask not what your country can do for you, 
but what you can do for your country.” In 
a sense this is the theme of America. This 
simple phrase has inspired men to bring this 
nation to be the greatest on the face of the 
earth. These words were burning in the 
hearts of men who died to keep this country 
a free and independent society. This convic- 
tion was in the souls of men who died to rid 
this country of racial injustice so that all 
may be free to challenge the trials of life. 
This idea was in the minds of all men who 
gave a part of themselves to make this coun- 
try a better place in which to live. Yes, truly 
this is the heartbeat of America. 

When we pick up our newspaper and read 
of the racial turmoil in our cities, hear of 
the alarming number of our young burning 
their draft cards, and being told of the pov- 
erty which exists in our supposedly wonder- 
ful land, it should be a disturbing fact. But 
what do we do about it? True, we pay our 
taxes which help the poor in a round-about 
way. But is there a real relationship between 
black and white of our community? It there 
a true friendship between the father and 
son of today, or do the wealthy and middle 
class people lower their dignity to confide 
with the poorer class of people in our nation? 
If so, why do these problems linger? This is 
not staying with the American tradition. 
The true American spirit cannot tolerate 
this. If the words written in our Constitu- 
tion over one hundred fifty years ago, “All 
men are created equal,” are to prevail, some 
drastic changes must be made in our way of 
life. All men, regardless of race or color or 
wealth and prosperity, must be brothers, All 
problems must be met in unity, all convic- 
tions carried out jointly, and all crises chal- 
lenged with the most vigorous amount of 
loyalty in order that we can truthfully and 
proudly sing that America is truly the land 
of the free and home of the brave. 

In America’s short but historic existence, 
this land has faced many crises, met many 
trying problems, and fought many trouble- 
some conflicts, Each time we have come out 
in a respectable state. The era we live in 
today is no exception. We are faced with two 
major wars, one in the far away land of Asia 
and another on the very streets upon which 
we walk each day. Also the dollar we spend 
and use so frequently is in danger of deval- 
uation, Can these situations remain in ex- 
istence without injuring the cause for which 
this country was born? Of course not. The 
American must take a stand on the urgent 
problems which He in our midst, Negligence 
on his part is an unpatriotic, inexcusable 
act of tyranny. All true Americans must take 
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immediate and direct action for these seem- 
ingly unavoidable misfortunes if we are to 
remain a pattern for all nations to follow 
and living proof that democratic rule reigns 
over that of communism. 

Yes, the faithful citizen of this fair land 
will proudly take action and once again make 
this land worthy of God’s most abundant 
blessings. 


EARLY RESTORATION OF LITHU- 
ANIAN’S INDEPENDENCE AND SOV- 
EREIGNTY 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
extensions of remarks I enclose a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans of Greater Boston on Sunday, June 
16, 1968, at a mass meeting held at the 
South Boston Lithuanian Citizens Asso- 
ciation auditorium, in relation to the 
early “restoration of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, which were 
forcibly interrupted by Soviet Russian 
force.” 

The Members of Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States are wholeheart- 
edly joined by the people of Lithuania in 
their hopes and efforts toward as early 
a restoration as possible of the independ- 
ence and sovereignty of Lithuania, and 
the freedom of the people of Lithuania. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 


The Committee for the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Restoration of Lithuania’s Inde- 
pendence in 1918, at a meeting held on June 
16, 1968, at the South Boston Lithuanian 
Citizens’ Association auditorium, 368 W. 
Broadway, South Boston, Mass., to com- 
memorate the twenty-seventh anniversary of 
the ruthless deportations and massacres of 
the Lithuanian people by the Soviet Union, 
did unanimously adopt the following Resolu- 
tion: 

“Whereas, on June 14-20, 1941, the Soviets 
undertook to carry out the infamous Serov 
Instructions calling for the extermination of 
700,000 Lithuanians and did in the period 
designated, massacre or deport 35,000 in- 
nocent men, women and children; 

“Whereas, between 1944 and 1951 the Soviet 
Union deported an additional 570,000 Lithu- 
anians to slow death in forced Labor Camps 
in Siberia; 

“Whereas, the Genocide Convention, which 
declares the destruction of nations, racial 
and religious groups to be an international 
crime, has been ratified by sixty-nine nations, 
including the hypocritical Soviet Union; and 

“Whereas, the United Nations General As- 
sembly has designated 1968 as “International 
Human Rights Year”, now it is the opportune 
time to have the United States ratify not 
only the convention on Slavery, Forced Labor, 
and Women’s Political Rights, but also the 
Genocide Convention. 

“Resolved, That we express our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to the Government of the 
United States for its firm stand in refusing 
to recognize the Illegal Soviet armed occupa- 
tion of Lithuania, and also, for the present 
resolute position of the United States against 
Communist aggression, wherever it may oc- 
cur; and Be It Further 

“Resolved, That we ask the United States 
Government to bring up the case of the Baltic 
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Nations before the United Nations for the 
express purpose of demanding the complete 
withdrawal of Soviet Army units, police and 
administrative apparatus, as well as, the non- 
Lithuanian colonists brought into Lithuania 
since June 15, 1940; and that our Govern- 
ment insist that all Lithuanian citizens, 
forcibly deported into exile in Siberia and 
into the depths of Russia, during the last 28 
years of occupation, be returned to their 
homeland, thus eliminating all obstacles to 
the restoration of Lithuania’s independence 
and sovereignty, which were forcibly inter- 
rupted by Soviet Russian force;" be it also. 

“Resolved, That this Resolution be sent to 
the President of the United States, and 
copies thereof to the Secretary of State, the 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, to 
the Senators and Congressmen from our 
Commonwealth, to Senator Fulbright, and to 
the Press.” 

ANTHONY MATIOSKA, 
Chairman, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) , from today through 
July 3, on account of official business. 

Mr. Kornecay (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for June 24 through June 27, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Teacue of Texas, for an indefinite 
period, on account of attending the dedi- 
cation of the Corregidor-Bataan Me- 
morial. 

Mr. Corman, for today, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. LANDRUM, for 1 hour, on Tuesday, 
July 2; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCuiure) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. AsHBROOK, for 60 minutes, on June 
27. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, on June 
25. 

Mr. HALPERN, for 60 minutes, on June 
27. 

Mr. Pucinsk1, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. RUMSFELD in two instances. 

Mr. ZaBLOCKI in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Manon and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Dutsk1 in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Gross and to revise and extend 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in three 
instances and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania to revise 
and extend his remarks on H.R. 3136 and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois to revise and 
extend his remarks in the Committee of 
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the Whole, today, on H.R. 3136 and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCture) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. Burton of Utah in 10 instances. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. Fur rox of Pennsylvania in five 
instances. 

Mr. Zwack. 

Mr. ScHERLE. 

Mr. CURTIS. 

Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. 

Mr. TAFT. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

Mr. REINECKE. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. KEITH. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Marsunaca) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. GILBERT. 

Mr. DuLsKI in three instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in three instances. 

Mr. PEPPER in two instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. WHITENER in two instances. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 

Mr. BARING. 

Mr. NIX. 

Mr. VANIK. 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. RESNICK. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Fascett in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON, 

Mr. Inw in four instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Fraser in three instances. 

Mr. GaTHINGS in two instances. 

Mr. Dowpy. 

Mr. GALLAGHER in three instances. 

Mr. PICKLE. 

Mr. NICHOLS. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4566. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Thomas; and 

H.R. 15414. An act to increase revenues, 
to limit expenditures and new obligational 
authority, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following 
titles: 

S.171. An act for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; 

S. 1028, An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend certain benefits to 
former employees of county committees es- 
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tablished pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
and for other p and 

S. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide 
franked mail privileges for surviving spouses 
of Members of Congress. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 21, 1968, 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1655. An act for the relief of Clara B. 
Hyssong; 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of Capt. 
David Campbell; 

H. R. 2455. An act for the relief of Dean P. 
Bartelt; 

H.R. 2688. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Charles C. Beaury; 

H.R. 4566. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Thomas; 

H.R. 4961. An act for the relief of Donald 
E. Crichton; 

H.R. 5199. An act for the relief of James E. 
Denman; 

H.R, 5854. An act for the relief of Mrs. E. 
Juanita Collinson; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R. 6890. An act for the relief of Lester 
W. Hein and Sadie Hein; 

H. R. 8088. An act for the relief of Willard 
Herndon Rusk; 

H.R. 9568. An act for the relief of Lucien 
A. Murzyn; 

H.R. 10050. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Russell T. Randall; 

H.R. 10058. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Esther D. Borda; 

H.R. 10199. An act for the relief of Lloyd W. 
Corbisier; p 

H.R. 10655. An act for the relief of Arthur 
Anderson; 

H.R. 11166. An act for the relief of Earl S. 
Haldeman, Jr.; 

H.R. 12073. An act for the relief of John 
Allunario; 

H.R. 15414. An act to increase revenues, to 
limit expenditures and new obligational au- 
thority, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15856. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for research and develop- 
ment, construction of facilities, and admin- 
istrative operations, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o'clock and 39 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1962. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 1, 1968, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and in illustra- 
tion, a review of the reports on Humboldt 
Harbor and Bay, Calif., requested by resolu- 
tions of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted March 30, 
1955, and June 30, 1960 (H. Doc. No. 330); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with an illustration. 
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1963. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
first annual report on the medicare pro- 
gram, pursuant to section 1875(b) of the 
Social Security Act (H. Doc. No. 331); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

1964. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report on 
the need to improve management of Army 
supplies in Vietnam, Department of the 
Army; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 20, 1968, 
the following bill was reported on June 
21, 1968: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 17735. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for better control 
of the interstate traffic in firearms; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1577). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


[Submitted June 24, 1968] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk for 
printing and reference to the proper calendar, 
as follows: 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled ‘Foreign Re- 
search Dollar Drain” (29th report by the 
committee) (Rept. No. 1578). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “The Critical 
Need for a National Inventory of Industrial 
Wastes (Water Pollution Control and Abate- 
ment)” (30th report by the committee). 
(Rept. No. 1579). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Report entitled “The Uninsured 
Government Contractor” (31st report by the 
committee) (Rept. No. 1580). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 18061. A bill to establish the Capitol 
Guide Service, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18062. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage higher 
education, and particularly the private fund- 
ing thereof, by authorizing a deduction from 
gross income of reasonable amounts contrib- 
uted to a qualified higher education fund 
established by the taxpayer for the purpose 
of funding the higher education of his de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 18063, A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Labor to set standards to assure safe 
and healthful working conditions for working 
men and women, to assist and encourage 
the States to participate in efforts to assure 
such working conditions, to provide for re- 
search, information, education, and training 
in the field of occupational safety and health, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. : 

H.R. 18064. A bill to amend title 10 of the 

United States Code to provide more liberal 
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annuities for survivors of certain retired 
members of the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 18065. A bill to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize 
additional appropriations; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ICHORD (for himself, Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana, and Mr. BRAY): 

H.R. 18066. A bill to amend section 2304(g) 
of title 10, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 18067. A bill to consent to an amend- 
ment of the Pacific marine fisheries compact; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SATTERFIELD: 

H.R. 18068. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the use in com- 
mission of certain crimes of firearms trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 18069. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for better control 
of the interstate traffic in firearms; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

HR. 18070. A bill to disarm lawless persons 
and assist State and Federal enforcement 
agencies in preventing and solving gun 
crimes by requiring registration of all fire- 
arms and licenses for purchase and posses- 
sion of firearms and ammunition; and to 
encourage responsible State firearms laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H. J. Res. 1362. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President of the United 
States to issue a proclamation designating the 
week of August 1 through 7 as National 
Clown Week; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H. J. Res. 1363. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. Con. Res. 791. Concurrent resolution to 
express the dissatisfaction of the Congress of 
the United States with the negotiations to 
sell, and the subsequent sale of, advanced 
computer systems and component parts to 
Communist nations by certain American 
business corporations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18071. A bill for the relief of Gino 
Badolati; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18072. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Pezzano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18073. A bill for the relief of Cologero 
Sanzone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 18074. A bill for the relief of Raghu- 
nath Deshpande; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18075. A bill for the relief of Sara Pa- 
robkiewitz; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18076. A bill for the relief of Sillas 
Raisakis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18077. A bill for the relief of Giulia 
Siesto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 18078. A bill for the relief of Hani 
Thomas Yousif; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DOW: 
H.R. 18079. A bill for the relief of Miss Hel- 
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ena Blihart; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 18080. A bill for the relief of Dandolo 

Frati; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 18081. A bill for the relief of Dedrick 
A. Maanum; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

HR. 18082. A bill for the relief of Isobel 
Rodriguez Berrey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18083. A bill for the relief of Raul B. 
Rodriguez Berrey; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. 18084. A bill for the relief of Florvante 
Evangilista; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 18085. A bill to permit certain vessels 

to be documented for use in the fisheries and 
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H.R. 18086. A bill for the relief of Voula 
Koboti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18087. A bill for the relief of Orlando 
J. S. Mendonca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 18088. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Zenaida Carreon Alcasid; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18089. A bill for the relief of Demetrio 
Carinci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18090. A bill for the relief of Miss Fe 
Enerlan Galindo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 18091. A bill for the relief of Aurora 
Floresca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18092. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Joselito Floresca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H.R. 18093. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jesus 
L. Floresca; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 18094. A bill for the relief of Aurea 

Casas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr: ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 18095. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 

Russo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18096. A bill for the relief of Amelia 
Concepcion Cubid; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

HR. 18097. A bill for the relief of Raja 
Butros El-Qare; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 18098. A bill for the relief of Joao 

Pereira; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 18099. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Ivanka Micic; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE—Monday, June 24, 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, Father of our spirits, 
with a faith that will not shrink though 
pressed by every foe, we would this day 
climb the altar steps which lead through 
darkness up to Thee. For our greatest 
need is of Thee. 

O God, in whose almighty hand the 
future lies, give us understanding minds, 
patient hearts, and determined wills 
that through us Thou mayest be able to 
create among the nations and peoples 
of the earth Thy charter for freedom and 
justice. 

In the crises of our times join us with 
those, who across the waste and wilder- 
ness of human hate and need, preparing 
the way of the Lord, throw up a highway 
for our God— 


That we may tell our sons who see the 
light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to 
take; 
I saw the powers of darkness put to 
flight 
I saw the morning break. 


We ask it in the name of that one who 
is able to keep us from falling and to 
lead us on from strength to strength. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, June 21, 1968, be dispensed with. 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is with special satisfaction that I 
transmit the Annual Report of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board for fiscal year 
1967. 

During the year, more than one million 
individuals received $1.3 billion in retire- 
ment and survivor benefits, an increase 
of $65 million over the preceding year. 

In the same period, unemployment and 
sickness benefits were only $71 million. 
This represented the lowest total paid 
under the railroad unemployment and 
sickness insurance system in 15 years, 
with the decrease reflecting in large part 
the continued high level of economic ac- 
tivity in the Nation. 

Even greater protection for railroad 
beneficiaries will soon be available, 
thanks to the recent legislation enacted 
by the Congress. These amendments to 
the basic laws administered by the 
Railroad Retirement Board were jointly 
recommended by railroad management 
and railroad labor. They are to be com- 
mended for their continued cooperation 
in improving these laws. 

As a result of these amendments, every 
one of the million retirement and sur- 
vivor beneficiaries will receive added 
benefits. In addition, the benefit rates 
under the unemployment-sickness sys- 
tem will rise by almost 25 percent, and 
protection will be extended to those with 
prolonged illnesses. 

The latest amendments continue the 
record of steady improvement in our 
system of protection for railroad workers 
and their families against the economic 
hazards accompanying old age, unem- 
ployment, illness and death. 

This report shows the fruits of our 
common and continued efforts to lift the 
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elderly citizens of our country out of the 
ranks of poverty, and thereby to give 
more meaning to their years of retire- 
ment. 

I commend the report to your atten- 
tion. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, June 24, 1968. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the legislative calendar, under rule VIII, 
be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that statements 
in relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and 
the Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations be authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations for the Department of 
State, the Agency for International De- 
velopment, and the Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration only. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Department of 
State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
H. Brooks James, of North Carolina, to 
be an Assistant Administrator of the 
Agency for International Development. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
John W. Townsend Jr., of Maryland, to 
be Deputy Administrator, Environmental 
Science Services Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1257, 1258, 1259, and 1265. 


GYORGY SEBOK 


The bill (S. 1501) for the relief of 
Gyorgy Sebok was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1501 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Gyorgy Sebok shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully admit- 
ted to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of October 1, 1962. 

Sec. 2. The time Gyorgy Sebok has resided 
and has been physically present in the 
United States since October 1, 1962, shall 
be held and considered to meet the residence 
and physical presence requirements of sec- 
tion 316 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1297), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


JORGE L. MACHADO 


The bill (S. 2385) for the relief of 
Jorge L. Machado was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 2385 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Jorge L. Machado shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
as of December 8, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1298), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Jorge L. Machado as of December 8, 
1961, thus enabling him to file a petition for 
naturalization. 


JOSE ESTRADA 


The bill (S. 2675) for the relief of José 
Estrada was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2675 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States in 
Congress assembled, That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
José Estrada shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of July 18, 
1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1260), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for natural- 
ization. 
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DR. EDUARDO FERNANDEZ- 
DOMINGUEZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3012) for the relief of Dr. 
Eduardo Fernandez-Dominguez which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary with an amendment in 
line 6, after the word “of” strike out 
“September 30, 1928,” and insert “Sep- 
tember 24, 1928,”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

S. 3012 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the p of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Eduardo Fernandez- 
Dominguez shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of Sep- 
tember 24, 1928, and the periods of time he 
has resided in the United States since that 
date shall be held and considered to meet 
the residence and physical presence require- 
ments of section 316 of such Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1289), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
naturalization. The purpose of the amend- 
ment is to reflect the proper date upon 
which he entered the United States for per- 
manent residence. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of meas- 
ures on the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar Nos. 1268 through 1272. 


AMENDMENT OF THE IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 15147) to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act to provide 
for the naturalization of persons who 
have served in combatant areas in 
active-duty service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 329(a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1440) is 
amended by inserting after “July 1, 1955,” 
the following: “or during a period begin- 
ning February 28, 1961, and ending on a 
date designated by the President by Execu- 
tive order as of the date of termination of 
the Vietnam hostilities, or thereafter during 
any other period which the President by 
Executive order shall designate as a period 
in which Armed Forces of the United States 
are or were engaged in military operations 
involving armed conflict with a hostile 
foreign force,“ 

Sec. 2. Section 329 (b) (4) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act is hereby 
amended by inserting after “July 1, 1955,” 
the following: “or during a period begin- 
ning February 28, 1961, and ending on a 
date designated by the President by Execu- 
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tive order as the date of termination of the 
Vietnam hostilities, or thereafter during 
any other period which the President by 
Executive order shall as a period in 
which Armed Forces of the United States 
are or were engaged in military operations 
involving armed conflict with a hostile 
foreign force,”. 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, no clerk of a United States 
court shall charge or collect a naturaliza- 
tion fee from an alien who has served in 
the military, air, or naval forces of the 
United States during a period beginning 
February 28, 1961, and ending on the date 
designated by the President by Executive 
order as the date of termination of the Viet- 
nam hostilities, or thereafter during any 
other period which the President by Execu- 
tive order shall designate as a period in 
which Armed Forces of the United States 
are or were engaged in military operations 
involving armed conflict with a hostile 
foreign force, and who is applying for 
naturalization during such periods under 
section 329 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended by this Act, for 
filing a petition for naturalization or issu- 
ing a certificate of naturalization upon his 
admission to citizenship, and no clerk of any 
State court shall charge or collect any fee 
for such services unless the laws of the 
State require such charge to be made, in 
which case nothing more than the portion 
of the fee required to be paid to the State 
shall be charged or collected. A report of all 
transactions under this section shall be 
made to the Attorney General as in the case 
of other reports required of clerks of courts 
by title III of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Sec. 4. The third sentence of section 318 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act (8 
U.S.C. 1429) is hereby amended by striking 
out the language “sections 327 and 328” and 
substituting in lieu thereof the language 
“sections 328 and 329”, 

Sec. 5. Section 328(b) (2) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 1439) is 
hereby amended by inserting after the word 
“notwithstanding” the language “section 318 
insofar as it relates to deportability and”. 

Sec. 6. Section 329 (b) (1) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act (8 US. C. 1440) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(1) he may be naturalized regardless of 
age, and notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 318 as they relate to deportability 
and the provisions of section 331;". 

Sec. 7. The section of section 329 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“NATURALIZATION THROUGH ACTIVE-DUTY - 
ICE IN THE ARMED FORCES DURING WORLD 
WAR I, WORLD WAR Il, THE KOREAN HOSTIL- 
ITIES, THE VIETNAM HOSTILITIES, OR IN OTHER 
PERIODS OF MILITARY HOSTILITIES” 

Sec. 8. That portion of the table of con- 
tents contained in the first section of the 
immigration and Nationality Act which ap- 
pears under the heading “TITLE II—NA- 
TIONALITY AND NATURALIZATION” is 
amended by changing the designation of 
section 329 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 329. Naturalization through active- 

duty service in the Armed 
Forces during World War I, 
World War II, the Korean hos- 
tilities, the Vietnam hostilities, 
or in other periods of military 
hostilities.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1292), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to provide for the expenditious naturaliza- 
tion of aliens who have served in an active- 
duty status in the Armed Forces of the 
United States during the Vietnam hostili- 
ties or during any other period in the future 
which may be designated by the President 
by Executive order as a period in which our 
Armed Forces may be involved in armed 
conflict with foreign hostile forces. As 
passed by the House of Representatives, the 
special naturalization benefits were limited 
to members of the Armed Forces serving in 
defined combatant areas, but under the 
amended language, eligibility for the special 
benefits is determined by the time of service. 
In addition, under the amended language, 
the eligible servicemen are exempted from 
certain naturalization fees. 


STATEMENT 


Legislation providing for the expeditious 
naturalization of noncitizens who have ren- 
dered honorable service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States covers a span of more 
than 100 years of American history. The 
rewards embodied in these enactments con- 
sistently have been in the form of relief 
from compliance with some of the general 
requirements for naturalization applicable 
to civilians. Exemptions granted wartime 
servicemen and veterans have been more 
liberal than those given for services ren- 
dered during peacetime. 

With the passage of the Nationality Act of 
1940, effective January 13, 1941, and continu- 
ing to the present, our naturalization laws 
have conferred special benefits upon aliens 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. The 
Nationality Act of 1940, as originally en- 
acted, made no distinction between peace- 
time and wartime service for naturalization 
purposes. Honorable military service at any 
time for an aggregate period of 3 years was 
substituted for the required United States 
and State residence, and no admission for 
permanent residence, declaration of inten- 
tion, certificate of arrival, residence within 
the jurisdiction of the court, or waiting pe- 
riod was necessary for naturalization. The 
involvement of the United States in World 
War II led to the passage of the Second War 
Powers Act of 1942 which added to the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940 provisions for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of military person- 
nel engaged in that war. Practically all of 
the general naturalization requirements were 
waived and residence in the United States, 
its territories or possessions, after a lawful 
admission, not necessarily for permanent 
residence, qualified the serviceman for nat- 
uralization. This prerequisite was later elim- 
inated in the cases of servicemen who served 
beyond the continental limits of the United 
States. More than 143,000 members of the 
U.S. Armed Forces were granted naturaliza- 
tion under this legislation which expired on 
December 31, 1946. 

In 1942 temporary legislation relaxing some 
of the naturalization requirements was 
passed for veterans who had served during 
certain periods of the Spanish-American War, 
World War I, and on the Mexican border, In 
1948 permanent legislation was included in 
the Nationality Act of 1940 in recognition of 
the service performed during World War I 
and World War II. This legislation permitted 
waiver of the requirement of an admission 
for permanent residence when induction or 
enlistment occurred in the United States, It 
also granted exempted from the United States 
and State residence, physical presence, resi- 
dence within the jurisdiction of the natural- 
ization court and any waiting period for 
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naturalization. Relief from some of the gen- 
eral requirements has not, however, included 
exemption from the establishment of good 
moral character, attachment to the princi- 
ples of the Constitution, and favorable dis- 
position to the good order and happiness of 
the United States. 

The policies reflected in these earlier en- 
actments have been continued in the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. In that act 
a distinction has been drawn between na- 
turalization benefits accorded wartime vet- 
erans and benefits available to those who 
served during times of peace. However, the 
provisions of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, relating to service during wartime, 
were not broad enough to include the Ko- 
rean hostilities. Temporary legislation to 
meet this need was passed in 1953 covering 
the period between June 25, 1950, to July 1, 
1955, and granting exemptions similar to 
those available to World War I and World 
War II veterans. Eligibility in this enactment 
was conditioned upon service of no less than 
90 days. Admission for permanent residence 
was also required; otherwise, physical pres- 
ence in the United States for 1 year follow- 
ing a lawful admission had to be established. 
In 1961 Korean veterans were extended 
benefits identical with those of veterans of 
World War I and World War II under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act and the 
requirement of service for 90 days and the 
physical presence of 1 year were eliminated. 
A total of 31,000 alien members of the U.S. 
Armed Forces were granted naturalization 
under the special legislation. 

The general requirements for naturaliza- 
tion are in section 316 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as amended. In order 
to qualify for naturalization, an alien must 
establish that during the 5 years immediately 
preceding the date of filing a naturalization 
petition, he has resided continuously within 
the United States after being lawfully ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, he has been 
physically present in the United States for 
periods totaling at least one-half of the 5- 
year period, he has resided within the State 
in which the petition is filed for at least 6 
months, and he is at least 18 years of age. 
In addition, a waiting period of at least 30 
days must elapse between the date of filing 
his petition and his admission to citizenship, 
and such admission to citizenship cannot be 
conferred during the 60 days immediately 
preceding a general election in the State. In 
the case of an alien married to a U.S. citizen, 
the above 5-year period is reduced to 3 
years if the alien has continuously lived in 
marital union with the citizen spouse during 
these 3 years. (Sec. 319 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.) 

There are two basic exceptions to the resi- 
dence and physical presence requirements 
pertaining to honorable, active-duty service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States: 

Section 328 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act deals essentially with peace- 
time service, and provides that an alien who 
served honorably at any time in the Armed 
Forces of the United States for a total of 3 
years, may be naturalized without regard to 
the requirements concerning residence or 
physical presence in the United States or in 
the State where the petition is filed, or any 
waiting periods. H the alien has been sepa- 
rated from the Armed Forces, such separa- 
tion must have been under honorable condi- 
tions and the naturalization petiiton must 
be filed within 6 months after the termina- 
tion of such qualifying service. 

Section 329 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act deals with wartime service, and 
provides that an alien or noncitizen national 
who has served honorably in an active-duty 
status in the U.S. Armed Forces during 
World War I, World War II. or the Korean 
hostilities, may be naturalized without re- 
gard to the requirements concerning age, 
residence, physical presence, court jurisdic- 
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tion, or a waiting period. Furthermore, the 
wartime serviceman can substitute for the 
lack of a lawful admission for permanent 
residence his enlistment or induction while 
in the United States or its possessions, and 
he can petition any time after separation if 
separated under honorable conditions. 

There are three basic differences between 
these two sections. The peacetime service- 
man must have a minimum of 3 years’ serv- 
ice, the wartime serviceman has no minimum 
required. The peacetime serviceman must 
petition while still in the service or within 6 
months after its termination, the wartime 
serviceman has no limitation. The peacetime 
serviceman needs a lawful admission for per- 
manent residence, while the wartime service- 
man can substitute in its stead his induc- 
tion or enlistment while in the United States. 
These distinctions between naturalization 
benefits accorded wartime veterans and bene- 
fits available to those who served during 
times of peace have always been a part of 
the act. 

Section 1 of the bill amends the first 
sentence of section 329(a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act by adding to the 
categories of qualifying periods of wartime 
service a new category of persons to be- 
come eligible for special naturalization ben- 
efits provided under section 329. This cate- 
gory includes those persons who, after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1961, served or may thereafter 
serve during a period of time, designated by 
Presidential Executive orders as a period in 
which the Armed Forces of the United 
States have engaged or may thereafter be 
engaged in military operations involving 
armed conflict with a hostile foreign force. 
This bill has been designed to permit ex- 
peditious naturalization based on honorable 
service during a wartime period whenever 
proclaimed by the President without the 
need for the enactment of specific legislation. 
It further maintains the distinction between 
the qualifying periods of service during 
peacetime under section 328, and the greater 
benefits of section 329 reflecting service dur- 
ing a wartime period. The bill is intended 
primarily to benefit servicemen who have 
served in Vietnam. However, it would also 
be applicable hereafter in any instance where 
the President, by Executive order designates 
a period of time as one in which U.S. Armed 
Forces are engaged in combatant activi- 
ties with hostile foreign military forces. 

Public hearings and executive hearings 
were held by the Immigration and National- 
ity Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives on 
the several bills pending designed to confer 
expeditious naturalization benefits on aliens 
serving in the Armed Forces during the 
present conflict in Vietnam, 

According to figures presented by the De- 
partment of Defense during testimony before 
Subcommittee No, 1 of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
on March 1, 1967, there were 24,416 aliens 
then serving in the U.S. Armed Forces. This 
number included 15,316 Philippine nationals, 
14,584 of whom were in the Navy and 732 in 
the Coast Guard and 9,100 other aliens, con- 
sisting of 1,400 in the Army, 3,000 in the Afr 
Force, 2,400 in the Marines and 4,300 in the 
Navy. In view of the fact that other aliens 
subsequently might serve in the Armed 
Forces during periods as defined by Presi- 
dential Executive orders, no maximum esti- 
mate of those who might be eligible can be 
made, 

The Defense Department noted in its testi- 
mony before the Immigration and National- 
ity Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
that the number of Philippine nationals in 
the Armed Forces has remained substan- 
tially unchanged over the preceding 5 years. 
The vast majority of these Philippine na- 
tions are recruited and enlisted in the Philip- 
pines pursuant to the military bases agree- 
ments between the United States and the 
Republic of the Philippines. Under the terms 
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of these enlistments, no special privileges 
leading to U.S. citizenship are conferred, nor 
are the alien’s chances of obtaining citizen- 
ship enhanced. Accordingly, the Philippine 
national must fulfill all the requirements of 
this legislation, including a lawful admission 
for permanent residence, or in the alterna- 
tive, an induction or enlistment while in the 
United States or its possessions. In this con- 
text, the Philippine national is usually re- 
enlisted wherever he is when the original 
enlistment expires, and if in the United 
States or its possessions, would qualify un- 
der this legislation, Recent court decisions 
have held that the qualifying period of serv- 
ice need not necessarily be connected with 
the particular induction or enlistment in 
the United States. In Villarin v. United 
States, 307 F. 2d 774 (C.A. 9, 1962) it was held 
that an enlistment in the United States in 
1928 met the requirement of induction in 
the United States in the case of alien who 
was not in the United States when recalled 
to active service during World War II. In Pe- 
tition of Convento, 336 F. 2d 954 (C. A. D. C., 
1964), compliance with this requirement was 
found in the case of an alien who was not in 
the United States at the time of his enlist- 
ment during the Korean hostilities, but who 
later came to the United States as a member 
of the Armed Forces and reenlisted. 

Section 2 merely conforms section 329 (b) 
(4) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
to the amendatory language of section 
29 (a). 

Section 3 of the bill, as amended, will ex- 
empt members of the Armed Forces from the 
payment of naturalization fees in connection 
with the filing of a petition or the issuance of 
a certificate of naturalization when they 
avail themselves of the special naturalization 
benefits under this bill during the periods 
specified in the amendments made by this 
bill. This is consistent with past policy when 
special naturalization benefits have been 
conferred upon aliens serving in the Armed 
Forces during a war or during an undeclared 
period of military operations. 

Sections 4, 5, and 6 are technical amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. 

The committee has taken note of the fact 
that section 318 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, in prohibiting the naturaliza- 
tion of a person against whom there is out- 
standing a final finding of deportability, has 
excepted from its operation persons qualified 
for naturalization under sections 327 and 
328, but not under section 329, of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

Section 327 relates to the naturalization 
of former U.S. citizens who lost their na- 
tionality by service in the armed forces of a 
country allied with the United States during 
World War II. Section 328 provides for the 
naturalization of persons with 3 years of 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during peacetime. 

The reason for the omission of section 
329 from the excepting provisions of section 
318 is apparent from the legislative history of 
that section, and of sections 327, 328, and 
329. When these sections were under consid- 
eration prior to enactment of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, differences in sev- 
eral similar bills were referred to the com- 
mittee of conference for resolution. The con- 
ference expressed its intention to remove vet- 
erans of the Armed Forces of the United 
States from the debarring provisions of sec- 
tion 318. In incorporating this intent into 
section 318, the conference inadvertently re- 
ferred to sections 327 and 328 in section 318, 
although intending to benefit veterans under 
sections 328 and 329. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
expressed congressional intent to exempt vet- 
erans should be made clear by including in 
section 318 an exception from its debarring 
provisions on behalf of veterans eligible for 


naturalization under section 329. Further 
support for such action is to be found in the 
act of June 30, 1953 (67 Stat. 108), which 
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extended naturalization benefits to veterans 
of the Korean hostilities, and specifically ex- 
cepted such veterans from the operation of 
section 318 of the act. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to provide for the nat- 
uralization of persons who have served 
in active-duty service in the Armed 
Forces of the United States during the 
Vietnam hostilities, or in other periods of 
military hostilities, and for other pur- 
poses.“ 


UNIFORM ANNUAL OBSERVANCES 
OF HOLIDAYS 


The bill (H.R. 15951) to provide for 
uniform annual observances of certain 
legal public holidays on Mondays, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1293), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to provide for uniform annual observances 
of certain legal public holidays on Mondays, 
and to establish a legal public holiday in 
honor of Christopher Columbus, a holiday 
which would be observed on the second Mon- 
day in October. 

STATEMENT 

Under present Federal law Washington’s 
birthday is observed as a national holiday 
on February 22; Memorial Day on May 30; 
and Veterans’ Day on November 11. Present 
Federal law does not provide, however, for 
the observance of Columbus Day as a legal 
public holiday, even though a day honoring 
Columbus has been established under the 
laws of 34 of the 50 States. 

By calling for the observance of three of 
the present national holidays on Mondays 
and by creating an additional holiday to be 
observed on Monday, the proposed legislation 
would bring about substantial benefits to 
both the spiritual and economic life of the 
Nation. It would afford increased opportun- 
ities for families to be together, especially 
those families of which the various members 
are separated by great distances. It would 
enable our citizens to enjoy a wider range 
of recreational facilities since they would 
be afforded more time for travel. 

In addition, by affording more time to our 
citizens for travel, the Monday holiday pro- 
gram would increase the opportunities for 
pilgramages to the historical sites connected 
with our holidays, thereby increasing partic- 
ipation in the commemoration of historical 
events. At the same time, the program would 
afford greater opportunity for leisure at 
home so that our citizens would be able to 
enjoy fuller participation in hobbies as well 
as educational and cultural activities. Fi- 
nally, the Monday holiday program would 
stimulate greater industrial and commercial 
production by reducing employee absentee- 
ism and enabling workweeks to be free from 
interruptions in the form of midwest holi- 
days. 

A bim introduced by the Honorable George 
Smathers, U.S. Senator from Florida, simi- 
lar to the instant proposal, was the subject 
of a public hearing conducted by the stand- 
ing Subcommittee on Federal Charters, Holi- 
days, and Celebrations on August 1, 1967. 
At that hearing the subcommittee heard the 
testimony of 16 public witnesses; 15 of those 
witnesses testifying in favor of S. 1217. 
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S. 1217 proposes the present observance 
dates of five major U.S. holidays so they will 
regularly fall on Mondays, thus creating five 
additional 3-day holiday weekends such as 
are already observed on Labor Day, which in 
1894 was set by Congress for the first Monday 
in September. 

A subcommittee of the House Judiciary 
Committee held public hearings on August 
16 and 17, 1967, on a wide variety of similar 
proposals for Monday holidays. The House 
hearings made it clear that the Monday 
holiday proposals were responsive to the 
needs and desires of a great majority of our 
population. Support for these proposals was 
expressed by such major business groups as 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the National Association of Travel 
Organizations, and the National Retail Fed- 
eration. There was likewise substantial sup- 
port from the labor community, expressed by 
such organizations as the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, the Govern- 
ment Employees; Council of the AFL-CIO, 
the International Amalgamated Transit Un- 
ion, and the National Association of Letter 
Carriers. In addition, the subcommittee re- 
ceived testimony favoring the legislation 
from representatives of the Department of 
Labor, the Bureau of the Budget, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the U.S, Civil 
Service Commission, During the course of the 
hearings the subcommittee also took note of 
a number of public opinion polls which had 
been conducted in connection with the pro- 
posals. The combined effect of these polls 
indicates that almost 93 percent of the per- 
sons polled supported the concept of uniform 
Monday holiday legislation, while little more 
than 7 percent were opposed. 

A large number of proposals to establish 
Columbus Day as a national holiday were 
also introduced in past sessions of Congress, 
both on the Senate and House sides, and 
public hearings were held by a subcommittee 
cof the House Judiciary Committee on Octo- 
ber 4 and 5, 1967. During the course of those 
hearings the House subcommittee received 
testimony and statements from 51 individ- 
uals or groups, including 35 Members of 
Congress, strongly in support of establishing 
Columbus Day as a national holiday. 

On August 12, 1964, the standing Subcom- 
mittee on Federal Charters, Holidays, and 
Celebrations, of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, held a public hearing on S. 108, mak- 
ing Columbus Day a legal holiday. S. 108 was 
subsequently reported fayorably by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary to the Senate and on 
August 15, 1964, S. 108 passed the Senate. 

The instant bill is the combined outgrowth 
of both the House Judiciary Committee's de- 
liberations and this committee’s with respect 
to proposals for uniform Monday holidays 
and proposals for the observance of Colum- 
bus Day as a national holiday. With respect 
to the Monday holiday proposals in particu- 
lar, H.R. 15951 represents a refinement of 
both committees’ judgment as to the holi- 
days that may be observed on Monday with- 
out doing violence to history or tradition. 
It is the committee's view that each of the 
holidays affected by H.R. 15951 may be ap- 
propriately observed on a Monday rather than 
on a certain day without in any way de- 
tracting from the historical significance of 
the person or occasion being honored. 

In recommending that Washington's 
birthday be observed on the third Monday 
in February, the committee took note of the 
fact that the exact date of Washington's 
birth is subject to conjecture. He was re- 
ported to have been born on February 11 
according to the calendar in effect at the 
time of his birth. However, when the United 
States adopted the Gregorian Calendar in 
1752 all dates were advanced 11 days, Yet, 
according to Douglas’ “American Book of 
Days,” Washington's birthday was first cele- 
brated on February 12 at the direction of 
Compte de Rochambeau, commander of the 
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French forces during the American Revo- 
lution, 

In recommending the observance of Memo- 
rial Day on a Monday, the committee is 
cognizant of the fact that in the past Memo- 
rial Day has been celebrated on such diverse 
dates as April 25, April 26, June 9, and May 
30. The present May 30 date appears to have 
originated with Gen. John A. Logan, who, as 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, ordered the initial nationwide 
observance of a “Decoration Day” on May 30, 
1868, to commemorate the fallen of the Civil 
War. Under these circumstances, since our 
present Memorial Day commemorates the 
fallen of all of our wars, it is the committee’s 
judgment that the date of May 30 is of limited 
importance. 

In recommending the observance of Co- 
lumbus Day, it is the committee’s judgment 
that such a holiday would be, as has been 
suggested by Representative Rodino, “an an- 
nual reaffirmation by the American people of 
their faith in the future, a declaration of 
willingness to face with confidence the im- 
ponderables of unknown tomorrows.” It is 
also the committee’s judgment that the ob- 
servance of Columbus Day is an appropriate 
means of recognizing the United States as a 
“nation of immigrants”—as we were described 
by the late President Kennedy. By com- 
memorating the voyage of Columbus to the 
New World, we would be honoring the cour- 
age and determination which enabled gen- 
eration after generation of immigrants from 
every nation to broaden their horizons in 
search of new hopes and a renewed afirma- 
tion of freedom. 

In recommending that Veterans Day be ob- 
served on the fourth Monday in October, the 
committee is cognizant of the fact that the 
present holiday was formerly known as 
Armistice Day with its date determined by 
the cease-fire that was arranged between Ger- 
many and the Allied Nations bringing the 
First World War to a close. The committee 
feels that inasmuch as Vetearns Day com- 
memorates the veterans of all of the Nation’s 
wars, its observance can appropriately take 
place on a Monday without in any way de- 
tracting from the historical significance of 
the close of the First World War. 

As has always been the case in the past 
with respect to national holidays, the legal 
effect of the proposed legislation would be 
limited to the observance of holidays by em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and ob- 
servances in the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, in view of the widespread support from 
every quarter of the Nation for the program 
embodied in the bill, the committee antici- 
pates that the States generally will follow 
the lead established by H.R. 15951 by en- 
acting consistent legislation. In this re- 
gard, it is significant to note that the bill 
does not go into effect until January 1, 1971. 
This advanced effective date would afford 
State legislatures an opportunity to act. In 
addition, it will permit ample time for labor- 
management contracts to take the new holi- 
days into account and for calendar manu- 
facturers to make the necessary adjustments 
in their production, It will also enable 
countless thousands of public schools and 
private organizations, as well as individuals, 
to plan their future progress in accordance 
with the newly designated Monday holidays. 

Accordingly, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that this bill has a meritorious purpose, 
and therefore recommends favorable con- 
sideration of H.R. 15951, without amend- 
ment. 


DEFINITION OF THE TERRITORY OF 
THE TWO JUDICIAL DISTRICTS 
OF VIRGINIA 


The bill (H.R. 13315) to amend section 
127 of title 28, United States Code, to 
define more precisely the territory in- 
cluded in the two judicial districts of 
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Virginia was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 


(No. 1304), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R. 13315 provides technical amendments 
to section 127 of title 28, United States Code, 
the section which defines the Federal judicial 
districts of Virginia. The definition of the 
districts is improved by making specific ref- 
erence to independent cities and incorporat- 
ed towns. 

STATEMENT 


H.R. 13315 is designed to rectify an in- 
advertent ambiguity in section 127, title 28, 
United States Code, which creates the east- 
ern and western judicial districts in Virginia 
and defines the area of each solely in terms 
of counties. In Virginia, however, incorpo- 
rated cities and towns are from a govern- 
mental and political standpoint wholly out- 
side of and independent from the counties 
from which their territory has been taken. 
See City of Richmond v. Board of Super- 
visors, 199 Va. 679, 101 S.E. 2d 641, 644. As a 
consequence, it could be argued that the 
cities and towns are not included in any 
judicial district in Virginia. Similarly, it 
could be argued that the judges of the dis- 
trict courts of Virginia who reside within 
these towns are not judges residing in the 
district or districts for which they are ap- 
pointed, as required by section 134(b), title 
28, United States Code. Such a reading of 
the existing section 127 is obviously not what 
Congress intended. The enactment of H.R. 
13305 will make clear that cities and incor- 
porated towns are included within the ap- 
propriate Federal judicial district of Vir- 
ginia. 

As originally drafted, the bill referred only 
to the inclusion of cities in the judicial dis- 
tricts. The House amended the bill so that 
it includes both cities and incorporated 
towns. In this manner the bill will include 
all parts of Virginia in some Federal districts. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States has requested enactment of this bill 
and the Department of Justice has deferred 
to the Judicial Conference. The committee 
believes that H.R. 13315, as amended by the 
House of Representatives, serves a meritori- 
ous purpose and, accordingly, recommends 
that the bill be considered favorably. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1206) for the relief of Lt. 
Col. Samuel J. Cole, U.S. Army (retired), 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be passed over. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT OF CORRECTIONAL SYS- 
TEMS 


The bill (H.R. 15216) to authorize the 
Bureau of Prisons to assist State and 
local governments in the improvement 
of their correctional systems was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
8 explaining the purposes of 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons to provide tech- 
nical assistance to State and local govern- 
ments in improving their correctional sys- 
tems. 

STATEMENT 

The bill was introduced at the request 
of the Department of Justice. 

A similar Senate bill, S. 3304, has been 
introduced by Senator Long of Missouri for 
himself and Senator Burdick, Senator 
Hruska, and Senator Scott. 

The bill as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives was amended to conform the 
style of the bill to the codified title 18, United 
States Code, and to make clear that tech- 
nical assistance, not grants or loans of funds, 
is authorized by this legislation. The De- 
partment of Justice has no objections to the 
amendments made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In its favorable report on the bill, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives said: 

“For some years the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons has, on occasion, responded to re- 
quests by State and local correctional agen- 
cies by providing limited technical assistance. 
Such assistance has included consultation 
and technical advice on a wide range of cor- 
rectional problems. At present the Bureau 
cannot provide the assistance requested and 
needed because there is no statutory au- 
thority to render such services as a matter 
of course. 

“The authority granted by H.R. 15216, as 
amended, will enable the Bureau of Prisons 
to establish a clearinghouse for information 
on corrections policies and techniques and 
enlarge its capacity to respond to requests 
for consultation and technical assistance. As 
amended by the committee, the bill expressly 
authorizes technical assistance only and does 
not authorize the extension of funds through 
loans or grants to State or local correctional 
systems. 

“H.R. 15216 was introduced at the request 
of the Department of Justice. It is supported 
by the board of directors of the American 
Correctional Association, a professional orga- 
nization representing over 8,000 members in 
all 50 States. The committee is persuaded 
that the bill will enable the Bureau of Prisons 
to supply expert technical assistance to cor- 
rectional administrators and thereby signifi- 
cantly contribute toward the improvement 
of State and local correctional systems and, 
accordingly, recommends that the bill re- 
ceive favorable consideration.” 

The committee believes that the bill, as 
recommended by the Department of Justice 
and passed by the House of Representatives, 
is meritorious and recommends it favorably. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of meas- 
ures on the calendar beginning with 
Calendar No. 1280 and the succeeding 
measures in sequence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bayu in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


YOUTH WEEK 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 153) to 
proclaim the week beginning May 1 as 
“Youth Week” was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States do hereby proclaim the week begin- 
ning May 1 as Youth Week, and urge all 
departments of government, civic, fraternal, 
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and patriotic groups, and our citizens gen- 
erally, to participate wholeheartedly in its 
observance. 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1294), explaining the purposes of 
the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
provide that the Congress of the United 
States proclaim the week beginning May 1 of 
next year as Youth Week, and urge all depart- 
ments of government, civic, fraternal, and 
patriotic groups, and citizens generally to 
participate in its observance. 


STATEMENT 


The year 1968 marks the centennial anni- 
versary of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, having more than 1½ million 
members in more than 2,000 lodges in the 
United States. 

These members help to raise more than $8 
million annually for charity and community 
betterment activities, including support of 
hospital and training centers for young vic- 
tims of cerebral palsy, and rehabilitation pro- 
grams for the blind, deaf, and mentally re- 
tarded. 

To commemorate its centennial, the Elks 
Youth Activities Committee has chosen to 
pay a special tribute to American boys and 
girls. The committee designated May 1 as the 
beginning of Elks National Youth Week. Dur- 
ing this week Elks’ lodges will award scholar- 
ships and grants to young men and women 
who have shown outstanding leadership and 
scholastic abilities. 

The Committee on the Judiciary is of the 
opinion that this resolution has a meritori- 
ous purpose and will call to the attention of 
all of our citizenry the activities of America’s 
junior citizens and their accomplishments, 
and how they are preparing in every way for 
the responsibilities and opportunities of citi- 
zenship. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
favorable consideration of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 153, without amendment. 


FAMILY REUNION DAY 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 165) 
authorizing the President to proclaim 
August 11, 1968, as “Pamily Reunion 
Day” was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 165 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is hereby authorized and requested to issue 
a proclamation designating August 11, 1968, 
as “Family Reunion Day”, and calling upon 
the people of the United States to observe 
such day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1295), explaining the purposes of 
the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the joint resolution is to 
authorize the President of the United States 
to proclaim August 11, 1968, as Family Re- 
union Day and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 177) to 
authorize the President to issue a procla- 
mation designating the 30th aay of Sep- 
tember, 1968, as “Bible Translation Day,” 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WEARING UNIFORM OR BADGE OF 
LETTER CARRIER BRANCH OF 
POSTAL SERVICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10773) to amend section 1730 
of title 18, United States Code, to per- 
mit the uniform or badge of the letter 
carrier branch of the postal service to be 
worn in theatrical, television, or motion- 
picture productions under certain cir- 
cumstances, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 1, 
after the word “the” where it appears 
the second time, strike out “postal serv- 
ice” and insert “Postal Service”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp and excerpt from the 
report (No. 1286), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to add a new paragraph to 
section 1730 of title 18, United States Code, 
to permit the uniform or badge of the letter 
carrier branch of the Postal Service to be 
worn in theatrical, television, or motion pic- 
ture productions in order to portray a mem- 
ber of that Service when the portrayal does 
not tend to discredit that Service. 


STATEMENT 


Section 1730 of title 18 of the United States 
Code presently prohibits anyone not con- 
nected with the letter-carrier branch of the 
postal service from wearing the uniform or 
badge prescribed for letter carriers. The pen- 
alty for violation of the section is a fine of 
not more than $100 or imprisonment for not 
more than 6 months, or both. The all-inclu- 
sive nature of this Iegal prohibition has had 
the effect of barring the opportunity for 
presenting a realistic portrayal of letter car- 
riers in theatrical, television, and motion- 
picture productions of the postal service. The 
language of the amendment is patterned 
after existing provisions concerning the use 
of the uniform of an armed force in similar 
productions, Section 772(f) of title 10 of 
the United States Code provides: 

“(f) While portraying a member of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, an 
actor in a theatrical or motion-picture pro- 
duction may wear the uniform of that armed 
force if the portrayal does not tend to dis- 
credit that armed force.” 

The committee notes that the experience 
of the Armed Forces in the application of 
this language has served to demonstrate the 
feasibility of the regulation of the use of the 
uniform in this manner and can serve as a 
guide to the Post Office in the application and 
implementation of the language which would 
be added to section 1730 as provided in this 
bill. 

The bill, H.R. 10773, was the subject of a 
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House Judiciary subcommittee hearing on 
August 9, 1967. At that time, Mr. Adam G. 
Winchell, Assistant General Counsel for 
Legislation of the Post Office Department, 
testified in support of the bill. Mr. Winchell 
pointed out that from time to time permis- 
sion of the Department has been sought by 
performers who desired to wear the letter 
carrier’s uniform in theatrical performances. 
Since existing law permits no exceptions, the 
Post Office Department was powerless to grant 
permission for this type of use. This led the 
Department to the conclusion that there is 
no public policy which would be served by 
continuing the prohibition against wearing 
this uniform in theatrical performances. In 
view of the demonstrated need and the prec- 
edent established as regards Armed Forces 
uniforms, it was concluded that the recom- 
mendation for amendment of the section 
should be made, as was done in the executive 
communication. 

The amendment proposed in the bill in au- 
thorizing the use of the uniform in theat- 
rical productions contains the qualification 
that it may be so used “if the portrayal does 
not tend to discredit that service.” As has 
been noted, this is substantially the excep- 
tion found in subsection (f) of section 772 
as regards Armed Forces uniforms except 
that the term “that service” is substituted 
for the term “that armed force.” 

The House committee carefully considered 
the provisions of the bill in the light of the 
statements in the executive communication 
and the testimony presented at the hearing 
on August 9, 1967, and concluded that this 
bill contains a meritorious and practical pro- 
posal for amendment of section 1730 of title 
18. The previous law which dates back a con- 
siderable number of years. Section 3867 of the 
1873-74 edition of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States contained similar provi- 
sions and these provisions were again re- 
flected in section 187 of the act of March 4, 
1909 (35 Stat. 1124). It is obvious that the 
use of the letter carrier’s uniform must be 
protected in the manner provided in section 
1730, This is necessary for the protection of 
both the postal service and the average citi- 
zen. It is equally clear that the exception 
proposed in this bill does not have the effect 
of lessening the protection intended by the 
section since it is distinctly limited to the- 
atrical productions and would not extend 
the exception beyond that limited use, Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommends that 
the bill, H.R. 10773, as amended, be con- 
sidered favorably. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 


concludes the call of the calendar for 
the time being. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the calendar pertaining 
to the Department of Justice and the 
U.S. Customs Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The bill clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, they 
are confirmed. 
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US. CUSTOMS COURT 


The bill clerk read the nomination of 
Bernard Newman, of New York, to be a 
judge of the U.S. Customs Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills; and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 171. An act for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; and 

S. 1028. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend certain benefits to for- 
mer employees of county committees estab- 
lished pursuant to section 8(b) of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, 
and for other purposes. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 15789. An act to amend section 2306 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain contracts for services and related 
supplies to extend beyond one year (Rept. 
No, 1313). 

By Mr. McINTYRE, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 5783. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 37, United States Code, to provide for 
confinement and treatment of offenders un- 
der the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(Rept. No, 1314). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 13050. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize an increase in the 
numbers of officers of the Navy designated 
for engineering duty, aeronautical engineer- 
ing duty, and special duty (Rept. No. 1315). 

By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 13593, An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to increase the number of con- 
gressional alternates authorized to be nom- 
inated for each vacancy at the military, 
naval, and Air Force academies (Rept. No. 
1316). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 17024. An act to repeal section 1727 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to per- 
mit prosecution of postal employees for fail- 
ure to remit postage due collections, under 
the postal embezzlement statute, section 1711 
of title 18, United States Code (Rept. No. 
1317). 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee on 
Armed Services I report favorably the 
nominations of 37 flag and general offi- 
cers in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. I 
ask that these names be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
ows: 


Frank H. Price, Jr., and sundry other cap- 
tains of the Navy, for promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral; 

Brig. Gen. Reginald M. Cram (colonel, Reg- 
ular Air Force, retired), Vermont Air Na- 
tional Guard, for appointment as Reserve 
commissioned officer in the U.S. Air Force, 
in the grade of major general; 

Col. Robert W. Akin, Tennessee Air Na- 
tional Guard, Col. Robert F. King, Washing- 
ton Air National Guard; and Col. Billy J. 
Shoulders, Tennessee Air National Guard, 
for appointment as Reserve commissioned 
officers in the U.S. Air Force, in the grade of 
brigadier generals; 

Lt. Gen, William K. Martin (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Gordon M. Graham, Regular Air 
Force, to be assigned to positions of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
ae President, in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral; 

Maj. Gen. William Raymond Peers, Army of 
the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army), to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President; and 

Gen. Earle Gilmore Wheeler, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S. Army) for 
e eee as Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition, I report favorably 429 appoint- 
ments in the Marine Corps in the grade 
of colonel and below and 161 appoint- 
ments in the Army in the grade of ma- 
jor and below. Since these names have 
already been printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be ordered to lie on the Secre- 
tary’s desk for the information of any 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Burton G. Hatch, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

John N, Bardonner, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Alan J. Johnson, scholarship student, for 
appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States; and 

William C. Airheart, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Marine Corps. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 
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By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, and Mr. Scorr) : 

S. 3676. A bill to amend the Act of August 
22, 1949 (63 Stat. 623) so as to authorize the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to plan and construct museum support 
and depository facilities; to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. Younc of Ohio, 
Mr. Fone, Mr. Mn, and Mr. 
Moss): 

S. 3677. A bill to strengthen and improve 
the Older Americans Act of 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3678. A bill to provide for the continuing 
surveillance by the Administrative Confer- 
ence of the United States of administrative 
determinations made by executive, regula- 
tory, and administrative departments and 
agencies of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Town when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S.J. Res. 184. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the 7-day period begin- 
ning September 10 and ending September 16 
of each year as “National Hispanic Heritage 
Week”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


S. 3678—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
TO EXPAND THE FUNCTIONS OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONFER- 
ENCES OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a meas- 
ure to expand the functions of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3678) to provide for the 
continuing surveillance by the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States 
of administrative determinations made 
by executive, regulatory, and adminis- 
trative departments and agencies of the 
United States, introduced by Mr. Tower, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, back in 
1928 one of the greatest liberals ever 
to sit on the Supreme Court wrote in his 
dissenting decision in Olmstead v. United 
States (277 U.S. 438): 

Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the gov- 
ernment's purposes are beneficient. Men born 
to freedom are naturally alert to repel in- 
vasion of their liberty by evilminded rulers. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in in- 
sidious encroachment by men of zeal, well- 
meaning but without understanding. 


There is in these words of Justice 
Brandeis a measure of universal wis- 
dom—and universal warning. The pur- 
suit of a socially desirable objective, he 
seems to be telling us, may be frustrated 
by the means we employ to attain it. 
Even worse, freedom itself may be threat- 
ened, or at least compromised, by men in 
positions of power who love it not wise- 
ly but too well. 

Mr. President, I am deeply disturbed, 
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as I know many others in this Chamber 
are, by the enormous size and vast, per- 
vasive powers of the Federal Government. 
These powers are administered by men, 
rarely evil men and, for the most part, 
men with the best of intentions. But it is 
often an inherent curse of bigness that 
those who are a part of it do not always 
fully comprehend it or see it in all its 
relationships, or they may even be 
trapped by it. 

My own public record in opposition to 
unnecessarily big Government is well 
known, and I do not intend to discuss it 
at this time beyond saying that I am 
opposed to it, I have always fought 
against it, and I intend to continue to 
fight against it. 

This used to be a pretty lonely battle, 
carried on by a few of us self-acknowl- 
edged conservatives who were frequently 
charged with obstructing progress and 
blindly resisting the wave of the future. 
Lately, however, we have begun to draw 
allies from a most unexpected quarter— 
the liberal intellectual community. For 
example, Prof. Hans Morgenthau re- 
cently said: 

The general crisis of democracy is the re- 
sult of three factors; the shift of effective 
material power from the people to the gov- 
ernment, the shift of the effective power of 
decision from the people to the government, 
and the ability of the government to destroy 
its citizens in the process of defending 
them 

The great national decisions of life and 
death are rendered by technological elites, 
and both the Congress and the people at 
large retain little more than the illusion of 
making the decisions which the theory of 
democracy supposes them to make. 


I could not have said it better myself. 

It is with such thoughts in mind, Mr. 
President, that I introduce this measure 
today. My purpose is, first of all, to es- 
tablish more effective controls over cer- 
tain of the activities and functions of the 
Federal Government. A second objec- 
tive—of equal importance and directly 
related to the first—is to renew at the 
State and local levels of government the 
viability, initiative, and usefulness these 
governments must demonstrate if the 
traditional political principle of federal- 
ism and the best interests of the Ameri- 
can people are to be served. 

Let me take a moment to explain this 
measure. It would require the Adminis- 
trative Conference of the United States 
to study and to evaluate on a continuing 
basis all determinations made by Fed- 
eral departments, regulatory boards and 
commissioners, and other administrative 
agencies which affect private parties, 
States, or the political subdivisions of 
States. The purpose of these evaluations 
would be to see to what extent these 
Federal determinations might be in ex- 
cess of, contrary to, or inconsistent with 
the authorizing legislation enacted by 
Congress. 

Furthermore, the Conference would be 
authorized to receive and to investigate 
complaints from private parties, States, 
and local governments concerning Fed- 
eral determinations alleged to be with- 
out legal basis or contrary to or incon- 
sistent with the law. The Conference 
would then report to Congress in Jan- 
uary of each year, giving a full descrip- 
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tion of complaints received and conclu- 
sions reached on the basis of these 
studies and investigations. 

I should like to remind my colleagues 
that the Administrative Conference of 
the United States already is a permanent 
Federal body; it was established in 1964 
by Public Law 88-499. Consequently, no 
new Federal agency or administrative 
apparatus would be required to carry 
out the provisions of my bill. 

The Conference as presently consti- 
tuted has a mission that is fully com- 
patible with the objectives of my pro- 
posed legislation. Its purpose, as ex- 
pressed in the title of the law, is “to pro- 
vide for continuous improvement of the 
administrative procedure of Federal 
agencies.” Section 5(a) of the law au- 
thorizes the Conference to “study the 
efficiency, adequacy, and fairness of the 
administrative procedure used by ad- 
ministrative agencies in carrying out ad- 
ministrative programs, and make rec- 
ommendations to the administrative 
agencies, collectively or individually, 
and to the President, the Congress, or 
the Judicial Conference of the United 
States, in connection therewith, as it 
deems appropriate.” It is further author- 
ized under section 5(c) “to collect in- 
formation and statistics from adminis- 
trative agencies and to publish such re- 
ports as it deems useful for evaluating 
and improving administrative proce- 
dure.” 

Admittedly, enactment of my bill 
would bring about a substantial enlarge- 
ment of the scope of activities of the 
Conference and a broadening of its re- 
sponsibilities, but these changes would 
be fully consistent with the purposes for 
which it was created and should not 
therefore be considered as the addition 
of entirely new or substantially different 
duties. 

I believe that by expanding its func- 
tions as outlined in my bill, the admin- 
istrative Conference can provide Con- 
gress with essential information it 
now lacks but must have if it is to legis- 
late wisely and to exercise its role of ad- 
ministrative oversight. 

All levels of government are now faced 
with responsibilities far beyond anything 
ever known in the past. Cooperation 
among all governments, from Washing- 
ton down to the smallest municipality, is 
universally recognized as absolutely nec- 
essary if we are to deal successfully with 
the staggering social, economic, and po- 
litical problems that confront us. 

To meet these challenges Congress has 
in recent years approved an enormous 
number and variety of programs designed 
to help virtually every segment of our so- 
ciety either directly or through grants- 
in-aid administered by State and local 
governments. In 1966, there were 162 
such programs fed by 399 grant author- 
izations. It is a safe bet that these num- 
bers are even higher now inasmuch as the 
President’s fiscal 1969 budget calls for an 
increase of $1.9 billion in grants over 
fiscal 1968. But I do not wish to dwell on 
these statistics which, I am sure, are 
familiar to every Senator. 

The point I want to make is that where 
sO Many programs and $20 billion in 
grant funds are involved, effectiveness 
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can be lost in the confusion and frustra- 
tion which too often have characterized 
these programs in the past. Congress may 
originate the policies and approve the 
legislation that creates and funds these 
programs, but it cannot maintain the 
constant and close surveillance of the de- 
tails of administration that might fore- 
stall this confusion and frustration. 

Mr. President, to illustrate my point, 
permit me to read portions of a resolu- 
tion passed by the Governors at their Na- 
tional Conference in 1961: 

Whereas federal agencies have endeavored 
to exercise control over the organizational 
structure of our state departments through 
the federal-aid programs; and 

Whereas recommendations of the various 
federal agencies with respect to state orga- 
nizational structure may be established 
without sufficient consideration of overall 
state government efficiency, thereby tending 
to create waste of manpower and impeding 
progress and innovation in the states to meet 
the needs of changing times; and 

Whereas federal control is exercised by the 
threat, express or implied, that if any state 
agency does not conform to the recommenda- 
tions of the federal agency federal aid and 
assistance shall be withdrawn and termi- 
nated; and 

Whereas the strength and vigor of our fed- 
eral system rises from the ability of the sep- 
arate state to experiment and break new 
ground in organization and programs, to 
provide leadership and to promote efficiency; 

Now therefore, be it resolved .. . that 

(1) The Conference deplores the tendency 
of federal agencies to dictate the organiza- 
tional form and structure through which the 
states carry out federally supported pro- 
grams. 


This resolution voices a perfectly legit- 
imate complaint against Federal ad- 
ministrative procedures and practices. 
But it is more than just that. It is a 
protest against the sort of Federal in- 
trusion and domination of State govern- 
ment that undermines these govern- 
ments and devitalizes the Federal system 
at a time when everyone is deeply con- 
scious of the need to strengthen them. 

The Federal guidelines that so often 
accompany grants are a good example of 
what the States frequently find so of- 
fensive. Intended perhaps to clarify and 
to achieve the most effective use of the 
taxpayers’ dollar, too often these guide- 
lines establish regulations and require- 
ments that have little or no relevance to 
the local situation. Too often they form 
an administrative maze of impractical 
rules or outright contradictions that may 
not only be costly but also work a real 
hardship or even create impossible con- 
ditions for the State and local govern- 
ment people who must try to live with 
them. 

Writing in Harpers several years ago, 
John W. Gardner, former Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, declared that if any orga- 
nization is to prevent dry rot, it “must 
have some means of combating the proc- 
ess by which men become prisoners of 
their own procedures. The rule book 
grows fatter as the ideas grow fewer.” 

Mr. President, the country is full of 
State Governors and local administra- 
tors who could hear Mr. Gardner loud 
and clear, and there are undoubtedly a 
good many million other American citi- 
zens who, as a result of contacts at one 
time or another with the Federal Goy- 
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ernment, would nod in whole-hearted 
agreement. 

Frankly, I feel that far too many Fed- 
eral departments and agencies are be- 
coming more and more independent in 
their administration of the laws that 
Congress passes—and therefore less and 
less accountable to the American people. 

I believe that this trend must be re- 
versed and that it can be reversed only if 
Congress takes immediate action to re- 
assert its control over the Federal 
Establishment. 

This is precisely what my legislation 
will do. It will expand the responsibili- 
ties of the Administrative Conference to 
assure constant surveillance over Fed- 
eral administrative practices, to serve as 
a clearinghouse for complaints from 
State Governors as well as from the man 
in the street, to see that Washington 
agencies conform to the spirit as well as 
to the letter of the law, and to annually 
report to Congress on its findings. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that this 
body will give prompt and favorable ac- 
tion to my proposal. I am convinced that 
its passage would do much to restore a 
healthy balance to our Federal system 
and to reaffirm the faith of the Ameri- 
can people in the governments they elect 
to serve them. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 184— 
INTRODUCTION OF JOINT RES- 
OLUTION RELATING TO NA. 
TIONAL HISPANIC HERITAGE 
WEEK” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution which, if enacted, would desig- 
nate the period beginning September 
10 and ending September 16 of each 
year as “National Hispanic Heritage 
Week.” 

Our Nation has traditionally recog- 
nized, cherished, and considered the 
many cultural contributions of the many 
nationalities which have contributed to 
the greatness of this country. Hemis- 
Fair in San Antonio is one manifestation 
of our recognition. 

I think it only fitting that the Con- 
gress approve this resolution as a trib- 
ute to those citizens bearing Latin 
American surnames. These citizens have 
demonstrated a continuing determina- 
tion to build a greater and more produc- 
tive society in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 184) to 
authorize the President to issue annu- 
ally a proclamation designating the 7- 
day period beginning September 10 and 
ending September 16 of each year as 
“National Hispanic Heritage Week,” in- 
troduced by Mr. Tower, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland IMr. Types], I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye] be added as cosponsor 
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of the bill (S. 3634) the Gun Crime pre- 
vention Act of 1968. 


TEMPORARY INJUNCTIONS OR RE- 
STRAINING ORDERS FOR CER- 
TAIN VIOLATIONS OF FEDERAL 
TRADE COMMISSION ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 865 AND 866 


Mr. COTTON submitted: two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3065) to amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as amended, 
by providing for temporary injunctions 
or restraining orders for certain viola- 
tions of that act, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


INVESTIGATION OF UNFAIR OR DE- 
CEPTIVE ACTS OR PRACTICES IN 
THE HOME IMPROVEMENT INDUS- 
TRY—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS, 867 AND 868 


Mr. COTTON submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 130) to 
authorize and direct the Federal Trade 
Commission to conduct a comprehensive 
investigation of unfair methods of com- 
petition and unfair or deceptive acts or 
practices in the home improvement in- 
dustry, to expand its enforcement activi- 
ties in this area, and for other purposes, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


SENTINEL ABM PROPOSAL—A 
BOONDOGGLE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, in 
the Committee on Armed Services, I 
spoke out and voted to eliminate alto- 
gether the appropriation for the Sentinel 
anti-ballistic-missile system. When this 
move in committee was defeated, I voted 
against reporting out this bill to author- 
ize certain construction at military in- 
stallations and for other purposes. I be- 
lieve we should stop right now any con- 
templated appropriations for the deploy- 
ment of the Sentinel anti-ballistic-mis- 
sile system. This is a boondoggle. There 
is no justification whatever for this ex- 
penditure of a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars, particularly at this time when a 
majority in the Congress, backed by 
unanimity on the part of the American 
people, demand that the executive 
branch of our Government cut spending 
for this fiscal year by at least $6 billion. 

Billions of dollars have heretofore been 
wasted in ringing our cities with Nike- 
Ajax anti-ballistic-missile systems. These 
were utterly useless and obsolete before 
being constructed. The same situation 
will confront us regarding the Sentinel 
anti-ballistic-missile proposal. My vote 
will be for the Hart-Cooper amendment. 
I hope the amendment is adopted, but 
regardless of the outcome, I intend to 
call up my amendment (No. 851) to 
strike out and stop altogether the con- 
templated Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile 
boondoggle. The arguments against de- 
ployment of the Sentinel ABM system 
are irrefutable. It would be utterly use- 
less were the Soviet Union to attack this 
Nation with intercontinental ballistic 
missiles. 
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Former Defense Secretary McNamara 
brought down on his head the wrath of 


the leaders of the industrial-military . 


complex and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who were calling for a heavy antiballistic 
shield, so-called, when he stated that 
such a continuing expenditure would 
provide no adequate protection whatever 
against a Soviet nuclear attack. He 
stated that adding more billions of dol- 
lars to the billions already wasted in 
ringing our cities with antiballistic mis- 
siles furnished only a rather strong in- 
ducement for the Soviet to vastly in- 
crease their own offensive forces. Then 
we would respond, and an arms race 
would rush hopelessly on to no sensible 
purpose for either side. That was the 
wise conclusion of our then Secretary of 
Defense. When I listened to Secretary 
McNamara concede agreement to a thin 
system as a defense against a possible 
missile attack from China in 1978, or 
thereafter, I knew in my own mind he 
had made this concession and compro- 
mise against his better judgment. I at- 
tended a conference attended by a num- 
ber of my associates in the Senate and 
there was ample basis for my conclu- 
sion. 

Instead of asking this Congress to con- 
sider this initial spending of what will 
develop into at least a $5-billion boon- 
doggle our President would do well to 
make an all-out appeal to the leaders of 
the Soviet Union to extend the limited 
nuclear test bank into a new and effec- 
tive treaty seeking to end entirely the 
nuclear race between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. There is nothing 
whatever we have to fear from Red 
China at any time within the next 10 
years, if ever. It has only crude nuclear 
capacity. All of its nuclear installations 
could be destroyed almost instantly by 
our missiles from Polaris submarines and 
from the continental United States. 
Communist China has no navy except 
thousands of junks, and an air 
force and submarine strength very 
inferior to our own. Furthermore, at this 
time, the Soviet Union offers no nuclear 
threat whatsoever to us. Our defense is 
in our marked superiority of nuclear of- 
fense. Our power for horrendous destruc- 
tion by instant retaliation is so tremen- 
dous and awesome it is almost beyond 
anyone’s conception. The Soviet Union 
has some ineffective ABM installations 
around Moscow. 

The leaders of the Kremlin know that 
they have no real defense against our 
ICBM’s. No area within the Soviet Union 
or Communist China is immune from 
successful attack by our nuclear subma- 
rines firing nuclear warheads from the 
depths of the ocean close to their shores 
nor immune from any form of success- 
ful attack from our nuclear weapons 
land based within easy range of Soviet 
and Chinese nuclear installations. Our 
capacity is such we can utterly destroy 
every airbase and every city in the So- 
viet Union and in Communist China 
from the depths of the ocean off the 
shores of those nations and from our 
land-based ICBM’s housed in under- 
ground silos in the continental United 
States and elsewhere. 

It is well understood that any large 
scale Soviet attack against American 
cities is simply not rational. It is un- 
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thinkable that the Soviet Union, now a 
have nation and veering toward capi- 
talism and going all out to raise the 
standard of living of its own people, 
would make a nuclear attack when their 
leaders know that would be suicide even 
if our nuclear power was half what it 
actually is. Furthermore since the time 
of the limited nuclear test ban treaty was 
entered into in 1963 any such attack has 
become increasingly less likely. Leading 
scientists in our country intimately con- 
nected with the air defense of the United 
States have concluded that this so-called 
thin anti-ballistic-missile defense is an 
out and out boondoggle. 

Mr. President, I hope that later today 
the Senate will adopt the Cooper-Hart 
amendment. 


THE ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE 
SYSTEM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, on Sun- 
day, June 23, the New York Times pub- 
lished an excellent letter to the editor 
from Mr. Jerome Wiesner on the anti- 
ballistic-missile-system problem, ex- 
pressing sentiments with which I thor- 
oughly agree. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
letter to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MISSILE System TERMED WASTEFUL 


(Nore.—The writer, Provost of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, was science ad- 
viser to President Kennedy.) 

To the EDITOR: 

It is ironic that on June 19, when tens of 
thousands of Americans were massing at the 
Lincoln Memorial to focus attention on 
America’s cities and its poor, a determined 
group of Senators was arguing that it was 
more important to waste over $900 million 
as a down payment on a senseless and totally 
unnecessary antiballistic missile system, the 
so-called Sentinel defense against China. 

I have always been baffled by the logic 
which acknowledges, on the one hand, that 
the United States strategic power is adequate 
to deter a Soviet missile attack, but, on the 
other hand, that it still makes sense to build 
á defense against a much weaker China. 

I am even more baffled to find that the 
Senate proponents of Sentinel are now argu- 
ing in its favor, not just for its anti-Chinese 
capabilities but as a first step toward an anti- 
Soviet defense. 

I am puzzled that their views find any sup- 
port, in view of the clear deficiencies of Sen- 
tinel and the generally admitted virtual im- 
possibility of ever achieving a really effective 
antimissile defense against the Russians. The 
questionable value of the Sentinel system is 
implicit in the puzzling Administration offer 
not to build this anti-Chinese system if the 
Soviet Union would agree not to build its 
A.B.M. system. 


M’NAMARA’S ARGUMENT 


In announcing the Sentinel decision last 
September, Secretary McNamara made a con- 
vincing case against deploying an antimissile 
system against the U.S.S.R., arguing that they 
would certainly compensate for our A.B.M. 
by building countermeasures into their stra- 
tegic offensive missile force and by adding to 
their numbers, thereby setting off a costly 
and wasteful new armaments race. 

He noted at the time that four Presidential 
science advisers, myself included, had recom- 
mended against the deployment of an anti- 
Soviet system for just that reason. He did not 
add—perhaps because his excellent case 
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against the anti-Soviet A.B.M. was followed by 
an endorsement of the anti-Chinese Senti- 
nel—that I equally emphatically opposed the 
Sentinel as well. 

I did so then, and do so now, because if 
it were effective at all it would be only for 
a very short time, and I believed that it 
would be only a matter of time before the 
pressures would develop to expand Sentinel 
into a very costly and clearly inadequate 
anti-Soviet system. The current Senate de- 
bate shows that those pressures have already 
begun. 

Sentinel itself is already technically obso- 
lete; it is based on a several-year-old design. 
Many of the components are essentially ob- 
solete in the light of new radar and missile 
technology. 


COUNTERSYSTEM DEVELOPED 


Historically, by the time a defensive system 
is supposedly perfected, the offense has long 
since developed a means of overcoming it. 
For this reason we have until now repeatedly 
deferred the deployment of one antimissile 
system after another, until political pressures 
a year ago evidently persuaded the Admin- 
istration that it would be best to forestall a 
possible Republican accusation that we were 
on the short end of a new missile gap by 
throwing out the sop of Sentinel. 

If Sentinel won't work as intended, and 
if a larger system will be even less effective 
against Russian missiles, leading only to an 
expanded arms race at great cost and with 
no improvement to national security, it is 
silly to waste a penny on it. We desperately 
need money to apply to badly neglected and 
more urgent problems at home. 

I very much hope that the Senate will see 
the folly of such a grievous misallocation of 
resources as Sentinel represents. 

JEROME B. WIESNER, 

FALMOUTH, Mass, June 21, 1968. 


RESURRECTION CITY 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I approve 
of the objectives of those leaders of the 
Poor People’s Campaign who wish to 
rectify injustice and improve opportuni- 
ties for all Americans regardless of race 
or creed. I believe the Poor People’s 
Campaign has performed a useful func- 
tion by bringing to the attention of 
Americans, as well as to people abroad, 
the conditions of poverty in this country 
and the fact that our resources are not 
unlimited. Before undertaking massive 
nation-building abroad, we should at- 
tend to nation-building here at home so 
that the promise and dream of Ameri- 
ca can be extended to all of our citizens. 

I believe that I was the first Member 
of Congress to visit Resurrection City, 
and I have returned on numerous occa- 
sions to talk with its residents. To the 
best of my knowledge, I have seen every 
resident of Illinois who has come to 
Washington in connection with the Poor 
People’s Campaign and who has asked 
to see me. I have consulted in addition 
with leadership members of the PPC. I 
have been pleased to serve as a member 
of the ad hoc congressional liaison com- 
mittee with the Poor People’s Campaign 
that was approved by the leadership of 
the House and Senate. We have made 
every possible attempt to see that spokes- 
men for the PPC had the best possible 
audience whenever they chose to come to 
Capitol Hill and we offered to talk fur- 
ve with participants at Resurrection 

y. 

I have stated repeatedly, however, that 
in my judgment, congressional coopera- 
tion would depend upon the campaign 
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being carried on in a nonviolent manner, 
within the framework of law. 

Mr. President, the permit for Resur- 
rection City expired last night at 8 p.m. 
In my judgment it will no longer be pos- 
sible to visit the city or to hold hearings 
there insomuch as continuing residence 
is in violation of the law. Publicly and 
privately I have told the leadership of 
the PPC that the legitimate goals of the 
campaign would be senselessly damaged 
if lawbreaking and violence is allowed 
to replace peaceful demonstration, logic, 
and reason. 

I therefore now urge once again that 
they voluntarily and peacefully disman- 
tel Resurrection City in accordance with 
previous agreements. 


CHICAGO CRIME SYNDICATE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, last Octo- 
ber the Chicago Crime Commission em- 
barked on a program of putting the pub- 
lic spotlight on individuals and businesses 
in the Chicago area that are connected 
with known members of the crime syn- 
dicate. It is the crime commission view 
that law enforcement cannot by itself rid 
Chicago of the syndicate; it will take 
total community concern and involve- 
ment. 

One way to accomplish the aim of mak- 
ing Chicago an undesirable place for the 
syndicate to operate is to inform the pub- 
lic of the identity of those individuals 
and businesses that are associated with 
the syndicate. The commission has dedi- 
cated itself to this task and will publish 
today a supplement to last October’s 
“Spotlight on Organized Crime—The 
Chicago Syndicate.” This supplement 
lists 32 additional businesses that have 
a connection with known members of the 
crime syndicate. 

A catalog of the businesses the com- 
mission has found to be dominated by 
the mob is a remarkable one: automobile 
dealers used as fronts for control of syn- 
dicate gambling; tailoring establish- 
ments; a men’s clothing store used as a 
front for the loan shark or “juice” racket; 
maternity centers and so-called kiddie 
corners; construction, contracting, and 
engineering firms; distribution of indus- 
trial uniforms, phonograph record dis- 
tribution; women’s jewelry; restaurant 
liquor distribution; a bookkeeping firm; 
cigarette vending machine companies; a 
brewery; a grocery store; real estate 
firms; machinery sales; a hotel; and an 
electronic communications company, 
used to outfit robbery and burglary gangs 
and to monitor police radio frequencies. 

Mr. President, the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission is known throughout the Nation 
as a preeminent citizens’ organization in 
the fight against organized crime. Its 
files have been repeatedly utilized by 
congressional investigating committees. 
‘The commission provides a service to the 
business community of Chicago by an- 
swering requests for information with 
respect to individuals and companies that 
could have ties with the syndicate. 

We have under consideration many 
gun control bills, which I firmly and 
strongly support, but I think there are 
many other ways. One way is to bring the 
public spotlight to bear upon the syn- 
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dicate’s hold upon businesses, We can 
undertake that now. 


I ask unanimous consent to have the 


report of the Chicago Crime Commission 
“Spotlight on Legitimate Businesses and 
the Hoods—Part II“ printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHICAGO CRIME COMMISSION: SPOTLIGHT ON 
LEGITIMATE BUSINESSES AND THE Hoops— 
Part II 


In October 1967, the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission published its “Spotlight on Orga- 
nized Crime—The Chicago Syndicate.” In 
that publication, we listed 42 businesses that 
have a connection with known members of 
the crime syndicate. 

The Chicago Crime Commission recognizes 
that, generally speaking, individuals have a 
right to select thelr own associates. How- 
ever, when persons dealing with the public 
through apparently legitimate business op- 
erations openly and constantly associate 
with known hoodlums on as well as off the 
premises of their businesses, the Chicago 
Crime Commission feels that the public is 
entitled to know this fact. 

As we have stated repeatedly, law enforce- 
ment by itself cannot rid Chicago of the 
hoodlums. All of the citizens of our com- 
munity must. join in the task. The crime 
syndicate and its associates must become 
aware that they will not be tolerated in the 
community. One way to accomplish this is 
to turn the spotlight on those individuals 
and businesses who choose to give the hood- 
lums a semblance of respectability through 
open association. 

As a part of this facet of the war on the 
crime syndicate, the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion includes in this report several business 
establishments which are frequented by the 
hoodlums and which are owned by persons 
who, although not themselves established 
members of the syndicate, openly and con- 
stantly associate with persons who are. 

Henry Susk Pontiac Company, 520 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, owned and oper- 
ated by Henry Susk, is such a business, Henry 
Susk has for years been a personal friend 
and associate of Gus Alex, an infamous mem- 
ber of the syndicate, constantly identified as 
such over the years. Gus Alex and other top 
hoodlums have been repeteadly observed at 
Henry Susk Pontiac, meeting with Henry 
Susk. 

In 1967, a car was stopped for questioning 
by the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Police. 
In the car were Henry Susk and several well 
known syndicate hoodlums—Eddie Vogel, 
John Roselli and Allen Smiley. 

Henry Susk has visited Las Vegas in com- 
pany with Eddie Vogel and Nathan “Butch” 
Ladon. On that occasion, Vogel and Susk 
shared a double room. Ladon has for years 
been a chauffeur and errand boy for Eddie 
Vogel and Gus Alex. 

Henry Susk is a partner of Peter Epsteen 
in Peter Epsteen Pontiac Co., 7501 Lincoln 
Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. Peter Epsteen shares 
Henry Susk’s affinity for the hoodlums. The 
officies of Peter Epsteen Pontiac Co. have 
been a regular gathering place for mobsters. 
Leslie E. Kruse, who has been in charge of 
syndicate gambling activities in Chicago, con- 
stantly visits the offices of Peter Epsteen 
Pontiac Co. and converses with Epsteen. 

Epsteen has visited Leslie Kruse at his 
home, is a familiar face at many hoodlum 
functions in recent years, and has been seen 
in private homes and public places in the 
company of such hoodlums as Gus Alex, the 
late Rocco Fischetti and Sam Giancana. 

Companies having owners or operators who 
regularly associate and have direct business 
relations with known hoodlums are as fol- 
lows: 
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Celano, Incorporated, 677 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: This custom tailor- 
ing firm, operated by James V. Celano, is a 
meeting place for such crime figures as Gus 
Alex, Anthony J. Accardo, Jack Cerone, Ralph 
Pierce and Leslie Kruse, all of whom were 
identified in 1963 by the United States Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
as members of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Nap-Ro Corporation, 5115 West Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: The 1967 Illinois 
Secretary of State’s records list Romie J. 
Nappi as president of this firm. 

Romie J. Nappi, also known as Romeo J. 
Nappi and Jack Knapp, has been an associate 
of such crime syndicate figures as Pat Manno 
and Dominic J. Blasi, the latter being a for- 
mer close associate of abdicated hoodlum 
leader Sam Giancana. 

N. Flyer and Son, Inc., 2034 North Clark 
Street, Chicago, Illinois: The 1967 Illinois 
Secretary of State's records list Harry Flyer 
as president of this firm. 

Harry Flyer has been a business associate 
of Romie J. Nappi, identified above in refer- 
ence to the Nap-Ro Corporation. Harry Flyer 
is also an associate of hoodlum gambler Frank 
“Butch” Loverde. 

George’s Store for Men, 1550 West 43rd 
Street, Chicago, Illinois: This retail clothing 
store is operated by Marvin H. Browning, 
1907 South Austin Boulevard, Cicero, Illinois. 

Marvin H. Browning has been an associate 
of Charles English for many years and in 
hearings before the Illinois Crime Investigat- 
ing Commission, was described as “a business 
partner of several crime syndicate hoodlums.” 
In the same hearings, is was reported that 
juice loans have been made at this location 
“for nearly 20 years.” 

Kral's Kiddie Korner, Inc., Kral's Maternity 
Salon, 4338 West North Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois: These retail stores are operated by 
Marvin H. Browning, who is described above 
in reference to George's Store for Men, 

Marwood Construction Co., 8300 Center 
Avenue, River Grove, Illinois: The 1967 Illi- 
nois Secretary of State’s records list Frank V. 
Pantaleo as president of this firm. 

Frank V. Pantaleo has long been associated 
with individuals high in Chicago crime syndi- 
cate circles, including Charles “Cherry Nose” 
Gioe, a slain Capone hoodlum. His customers 
include such crime syndicate figures as 
Anthony J. Accardo, Joseph Glimco, Charles 
“Chuck” English and John Lardino. 

August H. Skoglund Co., 8300 Center Ave- 
nue, River Grove, Illinois: This contracting 
and engineering firm was purchased in 1966 
by Frank V. Pantaleo (described above with 
reference to Marwood Construction Co.) and 
is located at the same address as Marwood 
Construction Company. 

The 1967 Illinois Secretary of State’s rec- 
ords list Frank V. Pantaleo as president of 
the August H. Skoglund Company. 

With respect to the following companies, 
members of the syndicate are officers or have 
an ownership interest: 

A-1 Industrial Uniforms, Inc., 1221 Oakley 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois: The 1967 Illinois 
Secretary of State’s records list Leonard 
Yaras as president of this firm. It was incor- 
porated in 1962 with George Bravos as presi- 
dent and Dave Taras as secretary-treasurer, 

Dave Yaras, the father of Leonard Yaras, 
and George Bravos were identified by the 
United States Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations as members of the 
Chicago crime syndicate. Leonard Yaras is 
also an officer of Unique Import Trading Com- 
pany, 1644 North Honore Street, Chicago, 
listed in the Commission’s 1967 “Spotlight on 
Organized Crime—The Chicago Syndicate.” 

Ajax Phonograph Company, 7730 Milwaukee 
Avenue, Niles, Dlinois: This Company is afli- 
ated with Apex Amusement Corporation, lo- 
cated at the same address, which was listed 
in the Commission’s 1967 “Spotlight on Orga- 
nized Crime—The Chicago’s Syndicate.” It 
is controlled by Gus Alex and Eddie Vogel, 
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both of whom were identified before the It is located at the same address and has the 


United States Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations as members of the 
Chicago crime syndicate. 

Alice K’s Boutique Shop, 915 North State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois: This retail shop, 
specializing in women’s jewelry and acces- 
sories, is operated by Alice Kushnir, wife of 
Henry “Red” Kushnir. 

Henry “Red” Kushnir is an associate of 
Ross Prio, Joseph Di Varco and the late 
William “Bill Gold” Goldstein, who were 
identified before the United States Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
as members of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Austin Liquor Mart, Inc.: This retail liquor 
chain has stores at the following locations: 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; 187 
North Clark Street, Chicago; 3505 Dempster 
Street, Skokie; 1808 Waukegan Road, Glen- 
view; 155 Skokie Highway, Northbrook. 

Anthony Fillichio, president of Austin Liq- 
uor Mart, Inc., also is president of Spa Liq- 
uors, Inc., 1468 Lee Street, Des Plaines, Illi- 
nols. 

Ben Fillichio is a gambler and an intimate 
friend of gang leader Anthony J. Accardo. Ben 
Fillichio deleted his name from the liquor 
license for Austin Liquor Mart, Inc, when it 
was divulged that he had previously been 
convicted in federal court. This conviction 
was brought out when Ben Fillichio testified 
in behalf of Accardo during the latter’s 1960 
income tax trial. 

Ben Fillichio continues to maintain an in- 
-terest in Austin Liquor Mart, Inc. 

Bella Rosa Drive-In Restaurant, 1304 South 
Cicero Avenue, Cicero, Illinois: This estab- 
lishment, which was described in a newspaper 
article as a “$100,000 pizza parlor,” is operated 
by convicted murderer Mario De Stefano, 
brother of Sam De Stefano. Among the em- 
ployees of the restaurant is Leo Manfredi, who 
is an ex-convict and a former associate of Sam 
Teeta“ Battaglia, the convicted hoodlum ex- 
tortionist. 

Mario De Stefano, Sam De Stefano and Sam 
Battaglia were identified by the United States 
Senate Permanent Subcommittee on Investi- 
gations as being members of the Chicago 
crime syndicate. 

Chicago Linoleum and Tile Co., 3816 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: This firm 
is a retailer of floor coverings. The 1967 Secre- 
tary of State’s records list Joseph C. Fusco as 
president of the company. 

Joseph C. Fusco was identified in 1963 be- 
fore the United States Senate Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations as a member 
of the Chicago crime syndicate. In 1965, the 
Ilinois Crime Investigating Commission re- 
ported that juice loan payments were made 
on the premises of the Chicago Linoleum and 
Tile Co. 

D & B Bookkeeping Service, 5115 West 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: This firm 
is located at the same address as Nap-Ro Cor- 
poration, which is described above. 

D & B Bookkeeping Service is operated by 
Anthony Di Biase, an officer of Nap-Ro Cor- 
poration. 

Di Biase, who was convicted on a charge of 
attempted bribery of an Internal Revenue 
Service agent, has handled tax returns and 
property rental transactions for Sam “‘Teetz” 
Battaglia, the convicted hoodlum extor- 
tionist. 

Peggy Dee’s Apparel Shop, 2601 West Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: This retail 
women's wear shop is owned by Joseph Arnold 
and Joseph Di Varco. It is operated by Peggy 
Di Varco, also known as Peggy Pakos, wife of 
Joseph Di Varco. 

Joseph Arnold and Joseph Di Varco were 
identified before the United States Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
as members of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Deluxe tte Service, Inc.: 7730 Mil- 
waukee Avenue, Niles, Ilinois: This firm, 
which operates vending machines, is a part 
of the Eddie Vogel vending machine empire, 
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same telephone number as Apex Amusement 
Corporation, listed in the Commission’s 1967 
“Spotlight on Organized Crime—The Chicago 
Syndicate.” Gus Alex for years has been on 
the payroll of the company and has been fre- 
quently observed on the premises. 

General Enterprises, Inc., 2634 West Fuller- 
ton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: This firm, of 
which Kenneth S. Leonard is president, pre- 
viously was known as Attendant Service 
Corporation, which was mentioned in the 
Commission's 1967 “Spotlight on Organized 
Crime—The Chicago Syndicate.” It is one of 
a group of companies, including several 
wholesale tobacco distributors, located at the 
above address. One of the latter firms em- 
ployed hoodlum Ross Prio and another of the 
affiliates listed Charles Buffano as president. 
Buffano was for 20 years manager of a cig- 
arette vending service headed by Ralph 
Capone. 

The following companies were identified in 
the Commission's 1967 Spotlight“ as being 
located at the same address as General Enter- 
prises, Inc.: Fullerton Wholesale Tobacco Dis- 
tributors, Leonard Wholesale Tobacco Dis- 
tributors, Universal Vending Corporation, 
Wilco Tobacco Company, Zenith Vending 
Corporation. 

La Joy Food Center, Inc., 1000 South Loomis 
Street, Chicago, Illinois: This retail grocery 
store, which is affiliated with a similar estab- 
lishment at 600 North Central Park Avenue, 
Chicago, is operated by Charles Nicoletti and 
Joseph Cantaflo. The premises at 1000 South 
Loomis Street were raided on February 8, 1968 
by the Chicago Police Department, acting on 
a warrant obtained by the Chicago office of 
the FBI. Nicoletti and Cantafio were arrested 
on a gambling charge. Weapons and a pam- 
phlet relating to the monitoring of police 
radio calls were seized d the raid. 

Charles Nicoletti was identified before the 
United States Senate Permament Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations as a member of the 
Chicago crime syndicate. 

Life-Time Plastics, 2411 North Clybourn 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: The 1967 Illinois 
Secretary of State’s records list Phillip J. Mesi 
as president of this firm. Mesi was identified 
in 1963 by the United States Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations as being 
a member of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Lormar Distributing Co., 2311 North West- 

ern Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: This firm is 
engaged in the sale, distribution and promo- 
tion of phonograph records in the Chicago 
area. 
Charles “Chuck” English, president of the 
company, was identified in 1963 before the 
United States Senate Permanent Subcommit- 
tee on Investigations as a vending machine 
racketeer in the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Park Avenue Realty, 4907 West Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: This firm is op- 
erated by Dominick “Butch” Blasi, 1138 Park 
Avenue, River Forest, Illinois. Blasi was iden- 
tified in 1963 before the United States Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
as a member of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Parkside Motors, 2810 West Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois: This automobile agency is 
operated by Joseph Colucci, who was identi- 
fied in 1963 before the United States Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations as a 
member of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

P K Machinery Sales, 2039 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois: This company, 
which sells new and used machinery utilized 
in the plastic and metal working industries, 
is operated by Phil Katz. 

Phil Katz, who has been an associate of 
Chicago hoodlums since the 1930s, was identi- 
fied in 1963 before the United States Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
&s a member of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Rosmar Realty, Inc., 4827 West Cermak 
Road, Cicero, Illinois: The 1967 Illinois Secre- 
tary of State’s records list Joseph Aiuppa as 
president of this firm. 
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Aiuppa, a member of the top echelon 
of organized crime for many years, was iden- 
tified in 1963 by the United States Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
as being a member of the Chicago crime 
syndicate. 

Shak-Ur-Corn, Inc., 7023 North Berry, 
Rosemont, Illinois: This firm, which dis- 
tributes food products to taverns and drug 
stores in the Chicago area, is operated by 
Sander Caravello. 

Caravello, an ex-convict who also has used 
the names Sandor Caravello, Santo Cara- 
vello, Sanders Caravello and Sam Sanders, 
Was named by the Illinois Crime Investigat- 
ing Commission as a member of a group en- 
gaged in an organized “juice” or usury opera- 
tion. Caravello is known to associate with 
individuals identified by the United States 
Senate Permanent Subcommitte on Investi- 
gations as members of the Chicago crime 
syndicate. 

In the Commission’s 1967 “Spotlight on 
Organized Crime—The Chicago Syndicate,” 
Sander Caravello was identified as president 
of B-G Builders, 5420 North Harlem Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Shawnee Underground Contractors Supply 
Co., 1210 North Laramie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois: The 1967 Illinois Secretary of State's 
records list Dominick Blasi as president of 
this firm and identify Patricia Maly, 4909 
West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, as secretary 
of the corporation. 

The premises at 1210 North Laramie Ave- 
nue are occupied by the registered agent of 
the corporation, The address listed by the 
corporate secretary is adjacent to the address 
of Park Avenue Realty, another firm opera- 
ated by Dominick Blasi. 

As noted previously, Dominick Blasi was 
identified before the United States Senate 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations 
as a member of the Chicago crime syndicate. 

Towne Hotel, 4827 West Cermak Road, CI- 
cero, Illinois: This hotel is owned by Rosmar 
Realty, Inc., which is mentioned previously 
as a firm having hoodlum Jospeh Aiuppa as 
president. 

Van Merritt Brewing Co., 2415-49 West 21st 
Street, Chicago, Illinois: The 1967 Illinois 
Secretary of State’s records identify Joseph 
C. Fusco as president of this firm. 

Fusco, an associate of Capone era hood- 
lums, was identified in 1963 by the United 
States Senate Permament Subcommittee on 
Investigations as a member of the Chicago 
crime syndicate. 

World Wide Communication, Inc., 1801 
North Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois: Ronald 
De Angeles, one of the incorporators of this 
firm, is an ex-convict who, during a 1962 
traffic arrest was found to possess a .45 
caliber pistol and a hand grenade. During 
a 1967 raid by Sheriff’s Police, an arsenal of 
guns, bombs and radio equipment was ob- 
served on the premises of this firm. The 
company has been reported as being used 
to outfit robbery and burglary gangs and to 
monitor police radio frequencies. Ronald De 
Angeles has been publicly identified as “the 
mob’s electronic wizard.” 

In two instances, known hoodlums are 
employed by companies dealing with the 
public. 

Charles Nicoletti, a convicted gambler and 
dope peddler, who was identified in 1963 by 
the United States Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations as being a 
member of the Chicago crime syndicate, is 
employed as a salesman by Mars Oldsmobile, 
Inc., 5027 West Madison Street, Chicago. 
Charles Nicoletti is mentioned previously in 
reference to the La Joy Food Center, Inc. 

James Kapande, a convicted crime syndi- 
cate gambler who is an associate of Chicago 
hoodlums, is an employee of Fort Construc- 
tion Co., Inc., 5127 Dempster Street, Skokie, 
Illinois, 

There are other businesses in Chicago 
which have direct or indirect affiliations with 
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the syndicate. The Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion is continuing its investigations in this 
area and will publicize additional businesses 
as the facts are developed. 


RESURRECTION CITY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, today ap- 
pears to be the day of decision regard- 
ing the Poor People’s Campaign at Res- 
urrection City here in Washington. I 
sincerely hope violence and disorder can 
be avoided and that the campsite can be 
vacated without the need of force and 
mass arrests. 

I believe that the participants in this 
campaign have some legitimate com- 
plaints, but the first rule in any society 
must be the orderly conduct of protests. 
Above all, the law must be obeyed. 

The members of the Poor People’s 
Campaign have had a full opportunity 
during the 6 weeks they have been in 
Washington to present their grievances 
to the Congress and various Government 
departments. 

Unusual leniency was shown in grant- 
ing them permission to camp on public 
property. Continued leniency was shown 
when that permit was extended. But now 
that extension has ended, and the ground 
must be vacated. 

Not only is this the legal thing to do, 
it is also the best thing to do for the 
good of the cause they are here to pro- 
mote. Solidarity Day drew 50,000 persons 
from throughout the country, and dem- 
onstrated that the poor people have 
obtained widespread support for their 
cause. This was a peaceful, impressive 
event, and should have served as the 
climax for their campaign. 

Since that time, crime and violence 
have increased in Resurrection City and 
the surrounding area. This has resulted 
in an escalation of police activity. Now 
comes the edict that the park must be 
vacated. 

The Poor People’s Campaign is at an 
important crossroads. 

If the leadership will accept the Park 
Service edict and peacefully vacate the 
park site, they will maintain much of 
the support they have gained so far. But 
if they choose to violate the law and 
cause continued crime and violence, they 
will destroy the support they need and 
have sought. 

Nevertheless, the law must be obeyed, 
and whatever force is now necessary 
must be applied to see that the law is 
obeyed. 

I hope that disorder and violence can 
be avoided, but not at the expense of 
failing to enforce the law. 


THE ACTIVIST COURT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Wall Street Journal of June 20 
published a significant editorial entitled 
“The Alternate Legislature,” which raises 
the question of how far the Supreme 
Court will go in usurping the functions 
of the legislative branch of the Federal 
Government. 

The article is not an anti-Supreme 
Court diatribe. But it raises serious con- 
stitutional questions about the Court’s 
role in the Federal process. 
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The activist majority of the court needs to 
start thinking about the limits of its legisla- 
tive role— 


The editorial concludes, and I fully 
agree. 

I believe Senators and others will wish 
to read this editorial, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ALTERNATE LEGISLATURE 


The question to ask about the Supreme 
Court’s sweeping proscription of housing dis- 
crimination is not whether the effects of the 
decision are just and wise, but whether the 
Court sees any limit to its role as an alter- 
nate legislature. 

For the Court decision goes far beyond the 
fair-housing law Congress recently passed. 
Congress outlawed racial discrimination in 
housing, but provided some exceptions such 
as a homeowner selling his house without use 
of a real estate broker. The Court in effect 
wiped out such exceptions and also made fair 
housing effective immediately rather than in 
the stages Congress had provided. 

The effect of the decision is to lend force 
of law to the clear moral prerogative to treat 
all men equally regardless of race. A property 
owner may have perfectly justifiable reasons 
for refusing to sell to a particular individual 
of any race; but he will find no valid moral 
justification for a refusal actually based on 
racial considerations alone. The moral princi- 
ple, moreover, applies not only to huge 
corporations but to the lowly individual. 

We doubt, though, that judicial edict is 
either the proper or most effective method of 
applying this principle. The law, for that 
matter, need not express every article of 
morality; many are beyond its competence. 
When the law is to express moral decisions 
on contentious issues, the task of framing 
the decisions ought to fall not to the judi- 
ciary but to the legislature. 

There is a certain sense, first of all, in the 
civics book notion that the legislature writes 
the laws and the judiciary interprets them. 
The political process is in fact likely to work 
better if those lines are kept as clear as pos- 
sible. Also, the legislature is in position to 
provide for such all-important details as 
proper enforcement of a given law. No one 
quite knows if the Court’s fair housing 
ruling can be meaningfully enforced, 

Most important of all, it is the genius of 
the legislative process to absorb contention. 
Every citizen, even the bigot, has his right 
to a hearing. In the long run, the stability 
of the nation depends on the losing side of 
a controversy feeling that its views were 
not ignored, that it participated in the de- 
cision-making process and therefore owes at 
least grudging loyalty to the decision 
reached. 

That the losing side feel some sense of in- 
volvement is particularly important in mat- 
ters like the racial question, which ultimately 
depends more on change of personal atti- 
tudes than on anything the law can pre- 
scribe. The legislative process provides an 
outlet for the losers, and may give them 
some concessions like the exceptions in 
Congress’ civil rights act. These compro- 
mises are a small price to pay for the residual 
loyalty the process inspires. 

Such benefits are lost when a new law is 
simply promulgated from the Olympian 
heights of the Supreme Court, which is the 
effect of the housing decision. The Court 
majority of course contends it is merely fol- 
lowing an obscure Reconstruction Era law, 
and to give the Justices their due, the spe- 
cific language of the statute is somewhat 
persuasive. 

Its Constitutional underpinnings, though, 
rest on the less-than-obvious conclusion 
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that an Amendment outlawing slavery also 
permits Congress to outlaw housing dis- 
crimination. The dissenting opinion ques- 
tions the assertion that Congress ever in- 
tended the statute to apply to private acts, 
and the long-standing Constitutional doc- 
trine has been that Federal power over state- 
discrimination does not extend to individuals. 
The legal cases for the decision is far from 
compelling; what compelled the majority, it 
seems, is its own notion about what the law 
ought to be. 

Judicial legislation has been especially 
popular with the current Court, and in no- 
table instances has proved beneficial. The 
early school segregation rulings, for instance, 
overcame the artificial barrier to legislative 
progress posed by abuse of the filibuster. The 
decisions on reapportionment, while in our 
opinion excessive, corrected the persistent re- 
fusal of state legislatures to follow their own 
reapportionment laws. 

In these instances aberrations had blocked 
the legislative process. It was good to have 
the Court as an alternate means of redress 
for obvious wrongs. Demonstrably, however, 
no such consideration can justify the Court’s 
judicial legislation on fair housing. The leg- 
islative process had not been blocked; Con- 
gress had in fact just acted. 

The activist majority on the Court needs 
to start thinking about the limits of its leg- 
islative role. Before the Justices set out to 
write law on their own, they at least ought 
to hesitate long enough to give the real 
legislature first chance. - 


MINIMIZING INJURY TO FISH AND 
WILDLIFE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1213, H.R. 15979. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R, 15979, to 
amend the act of August 1, 1958, in order 
to prevent or minimize injury to fish 
and wildlife from the use of insecticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, and pesticides, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, there is authorized to 
be appropriated the sum of $3,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for each of the two fiscal years immediately 
following such year. Such sums shall re- 
main available until expended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend section 2 of the act 
of August 1, 1958, as amended in order to 
prevent or minimize injury to fish and 
wildlife from the use of insecticides her- 
bicides, fungicides, and other pesticides.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
8 explaining the purposes of 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
continue the comprehensive continuing 
study of the effects of pesticides upon fish 
and wildlife resources, which was authorized 
in the act of August 1, 1958, as amended, by 
authorizing annual appropriations under 
that act not to exceed $3,500,000 in each of 
fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971. 


LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


Through enactment of the Pesticides Re- 
search Act in 1958, Congress directed the 
Secretary of the Interior through the Fish 
and Wildlife Service to undertake compre- 
hensive continuing studies of the effects of 
pesticides upon fish and wildlife resources 
for the purpose of determining the amounts 
and formulations of such chemicals that are 
lethal or injurious to such resources and the 
amounts or mixtures that can be used 
safely so as to prevent loss of fish and wild- 
life from dusting, spraying, or other use of 
chemicals, 

Under that act, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has developed a program of pesti- 
cides research at five major locations: Pa- 
tuxent Wildlife Research Center, Laurel, 
Md.; Fish-Pesticide Laboratory, Columbia, 
Mo.; Denver Wildlife Research Center, Den- 
ver, Colo.; Shellfish-Pesticide Laboratory, 
Gulf Breeze, Fla.; and Biological Laboratory, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Approximately 150 em- 
ployees are involved in carrying out this re- 
reach program of which 34 are in the Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife. This highly 
trained professional staff consists of biolo- 
gists, chemists, physiologists, and engineers. 

The results of these research programs are 
currently being transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pursuant to a formal 
memorandum of agreement entered into in 
1964 by the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Under the terms of that agreement, the 
Pesticides Registration Division of the De- 
partment of the Interior receives applica- 
tions daily from the Department of Agricul- 
ture for registration of pesticidal chemicals 
required by the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act administered by 
the Departemnt of Agriculture. (7 U.S.C. 
135-135k). 

The Pesticides Registration Division of 
the Department of the Interior then sub- 
mits the conclusions of their review of these 
applications to the Department of Agricul- 
ture advising it of any potential hazard to 
fish and wildlife, and recommending any 
appropriate modification of label instruc- 
tions or warning on the particular pesticidal 
chemical. 

The Department of the Interior, through 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, carries out 
a number of cooperative studies leading to 
the discovery and development of more 
selective and less jous pest control 
methods; and many other extensive research 
programs designed to evaluate the poten- 
tially injurious effects of various pesticides 
on fish and wildlife, 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

The amount of pesticidal chemicals being 
produced and used increases yearly. In 1964, 
the U.S. chemical industry produced 783 
million pounds of pesticides, of which three- 
quarters were for domestic use. In 1967, in 
the United States alone, 10,000 manufactur- 
ing firms mixed more than 900 chemical com- 
pounds into over 60,000 formulations regis- 
tered with the Department of Agriculture 
for use as pesticides. Sales increased an esti- 
mated 12 percent in 1967 over 1966, and, by 
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1985, it is estimated they will increase 
another sixfold. 

It has been reported that about 1 acre in 
every 10 in the continental United States is 
treated annually with an average of nearly 
4 pounds of pesticides. Most of the pesticides 
are used on the farm. Fifteen percent of the 
460 million acres of farmland in the United 
States—69 million acres—produces crops re- 
quiring insecticides—corn, rice, cotton, veg- 
etables, fruits, and nuts. 

Some pesticides have traveled great dis- 
tances from actual use and persisted for long 
periods of time. Air currents, water runoff, 
dust particles, and living organisms have 
been their vehicles, Residues have even been 
found in penguins and crab-eater seals in 
Antarctica. DDT was found in the oll of fish 
that live far from land and in those caught 
off the coasts of four continents—ranging 
in concentrations from less than one part of 
DDT in 1 million parts of oil (one part per 
million) to more than 300 parts per million. 
Often, fish do not die immediately or at the 
site of the pesticide exposure. In one recorded 
case, fish started dying 3 months after DDT 
was applied, and death reached downstream 
nearly 100 miles from the treatment site. 

From 1960 to 1963, of 56 bald eagles found 
dead or incapacitated in 20 States and two 
Canadian Provinces, all but one (from 
Alaska) contained DDT. 

The U.S. Public Health Service has re- 
ported traces of one or more chlorinated 
hydrocarbons in every major river system in 
the Nation. 

Pesticides are particularly significant to 
the industry. Some of the most valu- 
able species of fish and shellfish are also the 
most sensitive to pesticides. Ten marine ani- 
mal groups make up 80 percent of the $381.2 
million fishing industry of the United States, 
Of the 10, five spend important parts of 
their lives in estuarine waters (where salt 
and fresh water meet) and are vulnerable 
to pesticides. The five are shrimp, mollusks, 
Pacific salmon, crabs, and menhaden (a 
member of the herring family used to make 
poultry feeds and oil). 

During the past 4 years, Fish and Wildlife 
Service researchers have developed objective 
methods for measuring effects of pesticides. 
New chemicals sent by manufacturers are 
tested on plankton, shrimp, crabs, oysters, 
and one or two species of commercial fish. 
The researchers seek to assist in finding nar- 
row-spectrum pesticides that may be used 
to control target pests without harm to 
other life. 

Some pesticides paralyze shrimp or other 
crustaceans rather than kill them. The 
criteria for testing toxicity of this group are 
set by learning the concentrations of pesti- 
cide that will cause paralysis or death to 
half of the sample within 24 or 48-hours. To 
learn how much of a pesticide will kill fish, 
the researchers treat the fish with low con- 
centrations, about what might be encoun- 
tered in the water, and observe them for 
months to see whether they store pesticides 
and what effects the chemicals have on them. 

Your committee has been further advised 
by the Department of the Interior that 
studies of the past few years have high- 
lighted three types of research priorities: 

1. Residue levels in animal bodies that 
indicate hazards to normal reproduction and 
behavior —Experimental studies especially 
designed to determine quantities of pesti- 
cides in wild animals and their environments 
are necessary. Toxic limits should be estab- 
lished for the various chlorinated hydro- 
carbons and heavy metals (lead, mercury) 
found in animal tissues, together and sep- 
arately. Variations in toxicity due to species 
differences in sensitivity, and variations due 
to stresses on individuals should be deter- 
mined, 

2. Quantities of residues in the fish and 
wildlife environment.—This would supple- 
ment the general information obtained in 
the national monitoring program. The en- 
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vironments of declining species such as 
golden eagles, pelicans, ospreys, and of truly 
rare and en es such as the 
southern bald eagle should be studied. Es- 
tuarine areas, inland waters, forests, and 
grazing lands—all historically have sup- 
ported significant wildlife populations, Per- 
ceptive investigations there should focus on 
residues in the major animals and the food 
organisms in these habitats. 

3. Changes and flows of residue levels— 
Rates and pathways of gain and loss in var- 
ious wild animals and their environments 
should be identified. New chemical factors 
have been entering the lives and habitats 
of animals in recent years. Where they come 
from, where they go, and hazards or lack of 
hazards they pose while residing in wild- 
life need to be learned. 


HEARINGS AND COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF 
THE BILL 


H.R. 15979, as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, would restate the Pesticides and 
Research Act of 1958. 

In addition, it would add a new sub- 
section 1(b) to that law requiring the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make research in- 
formation available to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as to how in the use of pesticidal 
chemicals injury to fish and wildlife can 
be prevented or minimized. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, after consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, would then be re- 
quired to have such information appear 
on the label of each package of pesticides re- 
quired to be labeled under the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. 

The bill would also add a new section 2 
to the existing law authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct programs of 
evaluating chemicals proposed for use as 
pesticide chemicals to determine their po- 
tential harm to fish and wildlife resources 
and to distribute the results of these studies 
to interested people and agencies, 

Under the bill, as approved by the House, 
$5 million annually would be authorized to 
be appropriated for fiscal years 1969, 1970, 
and 1971. However, the provisions of the bill 
including the authorization would not be- 
come effective until 180 days after its enact- 
ment. 

Hearings on H.R. 15979 were held on May 
17 of this year. Your committee heard ex- 
tensive testimony from the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Agriculture, 
and other interested witnesses. All favored 
the continuation of the comprehensive pesti- 
cides research program being carried out un- 
der the Pesticides Research Act of 1958. The 
Department of the Interior urged that the 
authorization provision be amended to be- 
come effective July 1, 1968. Otherwise there 
would be a hiatus in the programs carried 
out under that act, because the current 
authorization for funds expires on June 30, 
1968. 

The Department of Agriculture opposed the 
labeling provision of new subsection 1(b) be- 
cause it felt it would appear to conflict with 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the administration of the Federal Insec- 
ticlde, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act. And 
further, that the objectives of subsection 
1(b) are now accomplished under the inter- 
departmental agreement among the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Interior, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It was strongly supported in its opposi- 
tion to subsection 1(b) by the National Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Association. 

The National Wildlife Federation and a 


8. 3228 (introduced by request of the 
Department of the Interior by Senator Mag- 
nuson) would have extended the authoriza- 
tion for appropriations under the act of Aug. 
1, 1958, for fiscal year 1969 and each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year such sums as may be nec- 


essary to carry out the purposes of that 
act. 
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number of conservation groups, on the other 
hand, favored the labeling provision con- 
tending that the final authority should rest 
with the Secretary of the Interior for de- 
termining whether information concerning 
the danger of potential injury of a particular 
pesticide to fish and wildlife should appear 
on the label of that pesticide. 

In this connection, your committee par- 
ticularly noted the testimony of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Although it did not 
urge enactment of subsection 1(b), the De- 
partment of the Interior did state that its 
pesticidal research program is centered on 
evaluating possible pesticidal side effects on 
the numerous species of fish and wildlife 
and their necessary foods and environments. 
Consequently its program used different 
techniques and approaches than the research 
program carried out by the Department of 
Agriculture which concentrates its studies 
primarily on target pests. 

Most of the witnesses testified that the 
successful operation of the interdepartmen- 
tal agreement achieved through the effective 
Coo} tion of the departments involved 
makes additional statutory authority unnec- 
essary at this time. 

On the contrary, the two Departments 
affected testified that the existing interde- 
partmental agreement accomplishes the same 
result and was working effectively. In 1967, 
for example, a total of 6,544 label proposals 
under the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act were referred to the 
Department of the Interior by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pursuant to the inter- 
departmental agreement. Where the Depart- 
ment of the Interior provided additional ad- 
vice concerning these referrals, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture concurred in all but five 
or six, 

Accordingly, H.R. 15979 has been amended 
by striking the proposed subsection 1(b). 

Your committee also felt section 2 of H.R. 
15979 should be amended so that it would be- 
come effective immediately upon enactment. 
Accordingly, that provision was also deleted. 
The amounts authorized to be appropriated 
for fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 were also 
revised downward to $3.5 million annually. 

The testimony heard was unanimous in 
support of the present continuing pesticidal 
research program being carried out by the 
Department of the Interior under the Pesti- 
cides Research Act. Since the authorization 
for funds under that act expires at the end of 
fiscal 1968, unless the new authorization 
becomes effective upon enactment of H.R. 
15979, the program would be halted, at least 
temporarily. 

H.R. 15979, as approved by the House of 
Representatives, contained a 3-year $5 mil- 
lion annual authorization ceiling. As amend- 
ed, by your committee, the annual ceiling 
for the fiscal years 1969, 1970, and 1971 would 
be $3.5 million. It is felt that this amount 
while providing room for growth, more ac- 
curately reflects the need for annual appro- 
priations and expenditures for the program. 

That part of H.R. 15979 which restates the 
act of August 1, 1958, has been deleted as 
unnecessary. 

Similarly, your committee has deleted that 
provision in H.R. 15979 which would have 
added a provision to the Pesticides Research 
Act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct programs of evaluating the effects 
of pesticidal chemicals to determine their po- 
tential harm to fish and wildlife, and to dis- 
tribute this material to interested persons 
and agencies. It was felt that what this sec- 
tion would require is currently authorized 
under existing law. 

Finally, the title of H.R. 15979 has been 
amended to reflect more accurately what ef- 
fect the bill has on the act of August 1, 1958. 

CONCLUSION 
According to the President’s Science Ad- 


visory Committee, the worldwide use of pesti- 
cides will grow from 120,000 metric tons per 
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year to 700,000 metric tons because the over- 
all amount of poisons needed to control pests 
will grow with the increasing demand for 
food and fiber. 

It seems evident that such massive appli- 
cations of pesticides will have a profound ef- 
fect on other living organisms, including 
fish and wildlife. It is, therefore, important 
that every possible precaution be taken to 
minimize damages to these living resources. 
Continued and comprehensive research of 
the kind now being carried out by the De- 
partment of the Interior and precautionary 
measures will be assured by enactment of 
this legislation. 


DESECRATION OF THE FLAG 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1284, H.R. 10480. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10480) to prohibit desecration of the 
flag, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with amendments, on page 
1, line 8, after the word “Whoever” in- 
sert “knowingly”; and in line 9, after 
the word “‘defiling,” insert “burning,”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are agreed to en bloc. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amendments 
to be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1287), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSES 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to prohibit and punish by 
Federal law certain public acts of desecra- 
tion of the flag. 

STATEMENT 

This bill would prohibit and punish by 
Federal law certain public acts of desecra- 
tion of the American flag. It seems incon- 
gruous, but at the present time there is no 
Federal criminal statute making desecra- 
tion of the flag a criminal offense, with the 
sole exception of a statute codified in 4 
U.S.C. 3, and duplicated in 22 D.C. Code 3414, 
which applies exclusively to the District 


of Columbia. That statute prohibits, subject 
to a fine not exceeding $100 or imprison- 


ment for not more than 30 days, or both, 
the use of the flag for advertising or on 
merchandise, as well as the mutilation or 
desecration of the flag. The instant bill is oc- 
casioned by a number of recent public flag- 
burning incidents in various parts of the 
United States and in foreign countries by 
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American citizens. It is designed to remedy 
an anomaly in existing law where desecration 
of the flag is proscribed by Federal statute 
only in the District of Columbia. While each 
of the 50 States by statute prohibits cer- 
tain acts of flag desecration, the penalties 
imposed by the State statutes vary widely. 
This bill would extend Federal protection to 
our national flag. 

The House bill will assure Federal investi- 
gative and prosecutive jurisdiction over 
those who would cast contempt by publicly 
mutilating, defacing, defiling, burning, or 
trampling upon the flag of the United 
States. It is intended that State jurisdiction 
in this matter should not be displaced. 
Often, the only immediate method of detec- 
tion and apprehension of those who des- 
ecrate the law may be State and local police. 
In other areas, the exercise of Federal juris- 
diction may be critical in the enforcement 
of the law. It is in the national interest that 
concurrent jurisdiction be exercised by Fed- 
eral and State law enforcement agencies over 
this subject. 

Recent news dispatches indicate that some 
American citizens abroad have publicly 
burned or otherwise publicly defiled the 
flag of the United States. The bill intends 
that the prohibitions apply not only within 
the United States but also to the action of 
American ciizens abroad, By its decision in 
United States v. Bowman (260 US. 94 
(1922)), the Supreme Court made clear 
that citizens of the United States while in 
a foreign country are subject to the penal 
laws enacted to protect the United States 
or its property, though there was no express 
statutory declaration to that effect. (See 
also Marin v. United States, 352 Fed. 174 
(C. C. A. 5, 1965), where the proscriptions of 
section 174, title 21, United States Code— 
importing narcotic drugs—were held to have 
extraterritorial application to U.S. citizens.) 
Under section 3238, title 18, United States 
Code, crimes against the United States are 
triable in the district where the offender 
is found, or into which he Is the first brought. 

The committee believes that the bill is 
constitutional. It is impressed with the con- 
clusion reached and the reasoning ex- 
pounded in United States v. Miller (367 Fed. 
2d 72 (C. C. A. 2, 1966), certiorari denied 35 
US. Law Week, 3278). There, the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals affirmed a draft 
card burning conviction against a challenge 
of the Federal statute as an unconstitu- 
tional abridgment of freedom of speech. 
(Cf. O’Brien v. United States, Fed. 2d (C.C.A. 
1, Apr. 10, 1967).) In that case the court 
stated: 

* * * Except to prohibit destruction of 
certificates, the statute does not prevent 
political dissent or criticism in any way. It 
is narrowly drawn to regulate a limited form 
of action. Under the statute, aside from de- 
stroying certificates, appellant and others can 
protest against the draft, the military action 
in Vietnam, and the statute itself in any 
terms they wish—and indeed did so at the 
rally where appellant was arrested. Appel- 
lant claims, however, that the burning of a 
draft card is more dramatic than mere 
speech and that he has a right to the most 
effective means of communication. But 


surely this generalization has its own 
limits. * * * 
* * * $ + 


* + * We are supported in this conclusion 
by the knowledge that appellant and those 
who agree with him remain free, as indeed 
they should be, to criticize national policy 
as vigorously as they desire by the written 
or spoken word; they are simply not free 
to destroy Selective Service certificates (367 
Fed. 2d at 81, 82). 

The committee believes that HR. 10480 
will successfully withstand all constitu- 
tional challenges to which it may be sub- 
jected in the courts. The bill does not pro- 
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hibit speech, the communication of ideas, 
or political dissent or protest. The bill does 
not prescribe orthodox conduct or require 
affirmative action. The bill does prohibit 
public acts of physical dishonor or destruc- 
tion of the flag of the United States. The 
language of the bill prohibits intentional, 
willful, not accidental or inadvertent public 
physical acts of desecration of the flag. Ut- 
terances are not proscribed. Specific ex- 
amples of prohibited conduct under the 
bill would include casting contempt upon 
the flag by burning or tearing it and by 
spitting upon or otherwise dirtying it. There 
is nothing vague or uncertain about the 
terms used in the bill. 

Of course, nothing in the bill will pro- 
hibit any person from complying with sec- 
tion 176(j) title 36, United States Code, 
which provides that when the flag “is in 
such condition that it is no longer a fitting 
emblem for display [it] should be destroyed 
in a dignified way, preferably by burning.” 
Compliance with this provision obviously 
does not cast contempt on the flag. 

Public burning, destruction, and dishonor 
of the national emblem inflicts an injury 
on the entire Nation. Its prohibition imposes 
no substantial burden on anyone. Enact- 
ment of this legislation is wholly salutary. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
favorable consideration of H.R. 10480, as 
amended. 


NO GENERATION INHERITS 
PARADISE 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
had the pleasure of reading a copy of the 
baccalaureate sermon entitled “No Gen- 
eration Inherits Paradise,” by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Leonard J. Fick, de- 
livered on June 2, before the graduating 
class of 1968 at the College of St. Mary 
of the Springs in Columbus, Ohio. 

While this sermon was primarily 
directed to the student graduates, it 
contains sound reflections that mani- 
festly apply to each of us who will soon 
relinquish our responsibilities to a new 
generation. 

Monsignor Fick stated that, in all 
probability a great majority of bac- 
calaureate speakers will grovel before the 
student body, sort of lying at the feet of 
the graduates of this year of 1968 in 
effect, saying: 

“We, all of us of our generation, all of us 
over forty, apologize for the untidy world 
upon which you will now enter; we're turning 
over to you our own unsolved probleme 
a country on the skids ...a country bur- 
dened with an unparalleled debt. a 
country at odds with one-half the world and 
not too well liked by the other half. We've 
loaded the dice . . . we've stacked the deck 
against you: we’ve willed you the prospect of 
instant nuclear holocaust, Vietnam, racial 
injustice, poverty, de-personalization—all of 
this is your inheritance. We've sold your 
birthright for a mess of pottage; in our 
overweening desire for the fleshpots of Egypt, 
for the luxuries and materialities of life, 
we've deprived you of that brave new world 
which you had every right to expect—and 
this is the one great crime against you of 
which we all plead guilty.” 

To which I say, with al! the vigor I can 
muster, “Nonsense! Hogwash!“ I for one do 
not plead guilty. And why? Because no gen- 
eration inherits Paradise. No generation ever 
has, and no generation ever will. And what's 
more, no generation deserves to inherit Para- 


dise: Paradise is something you work for 
As I remember, our forefathers inherited 


on this continent a vast wilderness, well 
stocked with trees, mountains, and wild 
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animals. But they set to work taming the 
forests, cultivating the land, building canals 
and roads and cities. 

Our forefathers of a later date inherited a 
land torn by conflicting views, ripped almost 
asunder by the scourge of slavery. But they 
solved that problem—the hard way—and 
gave to their children a united nation. 


Further he states: 

Admittedly, each generation saddles its 
successor with certain handicaps. But one 
must be an absolute ingrate not to admit 
that the ledger handed down from one gener- 
ation to the next does have a credit column, 
and that this credit column does show sub- 
stantial entries. 


He dealt with an item here that to me 
is of tremendous significance, and I want 
to read what he said upon it—that is, the 
credit side of the ledger of those reliving: 

For one thing, had it not been for the med- 
ical progress of the last sixty years, 25 of the 
122 members of this graduating class would 
already be dead; and because of this same 
medical progress, these 122 members can now 
expect to live twenty years longer, on the 
average, than their nineteenth century 
great-grandparents. What kind of a price tag 
does one place on twenty additional years 
of living? That’s part of your inheritance. 


Mr. President, this sermon is so re- 
plete with sound thought that I feel it 
eminently worthy of being placed in the 
Recorp. The title of it is, No Generation 
Inherits Paradise.“ The sooner our youth 
learns that principle to be true, the 
greater will be the energy with which 
they will face the problems of the mod- 
ern day. 

In all ages troubles seemed to be lying 
ahead. Hamlet, when faced with the 
frightening environment under which he 
found himself, spoke up and said: 

The time is out of joint: O cursed spite, 
That ever I was born to set it right! 


I ask unanimous consent that the ser- 
mon of the Reverend Leonard J. Fick, 
delivered on June 2 before the graduat- 
ing class of the 1968 of the College of St. 
Mary of the Springs, of Columbia, Ohio, 
be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No GENERATION INHERITS PARADISE 
(Baccalaureate sermon: June 2, 1968, College 
of St. Mary of the Springs, the Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor Leonard J. Pick) 

In accordance with an educational tribal 
custom that has miraculously escaped the 
general iconoclasma and brick-throwing di- 
rected at all established structures and rou- 
tines during the past decade, you, the grad- 
uates, are now being subjected to something 
approaching the status of a revered sacra- 
mental, the baccalaureate sermon. 

Time was, in some dim and dusty past, 
when the baccalaureate adress was preceded 
by a crowning of pates with wreaths of laurel 
and bay berry, very much as cows were gar- 
landed with flowers during the ancient rites 
of Spring. I hasten to add that I intend no 
invidious comparison between graduates and 
cows—even though the Latin word bacca 
(vacca) means cow, and somehow the term 
baccalaureate incorporates into its literal 
Latin meaning such diverse concepts as cows 
and vassal farmers and bachelors, none of 
which seem to apply to the current situation. 

However, I do not propose to avail myself 
of your present captive status in order to 
pursue a problem in linguistic derivation. 
Nor do I intend to detonate a series of bombs 
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pregnant with capsular wisdom—like “if you 
stop learning, you will soon find yourself on 
the intellectual scrap heap” or “virtues, like 
the human body, deteriorate from lack of 
use” or “education is what is left after the 
facts have been forgotten.” 

Rather, I have set myself the task of coun- 

teracting an attitude of mind which is all 
too prevalent in American society today, and 
which is particularly evident at this time of 
year. 
For it is precisely during this season of 
baccalaureates and commencements that 
members of my generation try to bridge the 
so-called generation gap by shamelessly con- 
fessing their own vast inadequacy, by down- 
grading and badmouthing the heritage we of 
this generation—the generation to which 
your parents and I belong!—are leaving to 
you who are now going out into this hard 
cold world. 

Normally, I’m not a betting man, but one 
will get you ten that the majority of bac- 
calaureate and commencement speakers will 
grovel in the dust at the feet of the grad- 
uates of this year of our Lord 1968; in effect, 
they'll beat their breast and say, 

“We, all of us of our generation, all of us 
over forty, apologize for the untidy world 
upon which you now enter; we're turning 
over to you our own unsolved problems 
a country on the skids... a country bur- 
dened with an unparalleled debt...a 
country at odds with one-half the world and 
not too well liked by the other half. We've 
loaded the dice . . We've stacked the deck 
against you: we've willed you the prospect 
of instant nuclear holocaust, Vietnam, racial 
injustice, poverty, de-personalization—all of 
this is your inheritance, We've sold your 
birthright for a mess of pottage; in our over- 
weening desire for the fleshpots of Egypt, 
for the luxuries and materialities of life, 
we've deprived you of that brave new world 
which you had every right to expect—and 
this is the one great crime against you of 
which we all plead guilty .. .” 

To which I say, with all the vigor I can 
muster, “Nonsense! Hogwash!“ I for one do 
not plead guilty. And why? Because no gen- 
eration inherits Paradise. No generation ever 
has, and no generation ever will. And what's 
more, no generation deserves to inherit Para- 
dise: Paradise is something you work for 

As I remember it, our forefathers inherited 
on this continent a vast wilderness, well 
stocked with trees, mountains, and wild ani- 
mals. But they set to work taming the forests, 
cultivating the land, building canals and 
roads and cities. 

Our forefathers of a later date inherited a 
land torn by conflicting views, ripped almost 
asunder by the scourge of slavery. But they 
solved that problem—the hard way—and 
gave to their children a united nation. 

Admittedly, each generation saddles its 
successor with certain handicaps. But one 
must be an absolute ingrate not to admit 
that the ledger handed down from one gen- 
eration to the next does have a credit column, 
and that this credit column does show sub- 
stantial entries. 

For one thing, had it not been for the 
medical progress of the last sixty years, 25 
of the 122 members of this graduating class 
would already be dead; and because of this 
same medical progress, these 122 members 
can now expect to live twenty years longer, 
on the average, than their nineteenth-cen- 
tury great-grandparents. What kind of a 
price tag does one place on twenty additional 
years of living? That’s part of your inheri- 
tance. 

Nor should it be forgotten that it was a 
previous generation that split the atom and 
thus opened up areas of activity and power 
hitherto undreamed of. That previous gen- 
eration, which it is now the vogue to casti- 
gate as materialistic, selfish, phoney, and cor- 
rupt, not only dreamed of reaching those un- 
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reachable stars, but also made vast strides 
toward the realization of that dream. 

And the credit side of that ledger contains 
entries perhaps less ponderable, less tangi- 
ble, but no less valid that the victories of 
medicine and science. 

It is the generation of which your parents 
are members that has provided the annals of 
history with some quite extraordinary exam- 
ples of physical and moral heroism: from the 
submarine commander who stood on his deck 
amidst the swirling waters and ordered, Take 
her down!” to the buck private who threw 
himself on a live grenade to break the force 
of its explosion and thus save the lives of his 
fellows. History records no greater spirit of 
forgiveness of enemies than that accorded 
Germany and Japan after World War II. No 
generation has proved more conclusively, by 
its truly world-wide generosity, that God 
meant what He said when He said, “Give and 
it shall be given unto you: good measure and 
pressed down and shaken together and run- 
ning over.” No generation has labored more 
persistently and under greater handicaps to 
prove that democracy is, or at least should be, 
color-blind. 

Despite all this, there are those who tell 
you that today you are entering upon a cruel, 
cruel world not of your own making—and 
because of this they pity you, they commis- 
erate with you, they shed tears of grief and 
apology. To hear them tell it, you graduating 
students invented art, music, education, 
peace, understanding, involvement, the dig- 
nity of man, Your parents produced—tfrus- 
tration, war, prejudice, and greed, Now this 
simply is not so; and since it is not so, let 
me say that I do not pity you, I do not com- 
miserate with you, and I do not shed tears 
of grief and apology on your behalf. Why 
should I? 

The country into which you are graduating 
is not perfect, by any means, but it does have 
its features: church doors are still open; our 
traditional freedoms are, by and large, still 
intact; there is no mass exodus of the citiz- 
enry to take up residence in Morocco or Bia- 
fra; and it was not your generation that pro- 
duced a Dr. Tom Dooley. 

No, I do not pity you: I envy you—for, in 
the phrasing of the poet: 


“Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven.” 


And so it is that you are to be envied, not 
only for the heritage which is yours today, 
but perhaps even more for the opportunities 
which are yours to preserve and to purify 
and to extend that heritage. 

In order to do this, you will need a sense 
of history and a deep and abiding faith in 
Almighty God. 

You will need a sense of history, for 
Santayana spoke truth when he noted that 
“those who do not remember the past are 
condemned to relive it.” Knowledge, after 
all, did not begin in 1945; the wheel was 
already well established as a revolutionary 
invention long before Susan Sontag promul- 
gated the canons of Camp. 

In fact, a sense of history will have in- 
formed students, and graduates, that a 
superb educator once became so annoyed— 
infuriated—with the “licentious, outrageous, 
and disgraceful” conduct of his students 
that he up and resigned in profound dis- 
gust—that occurred in Carthage, in 383 A.D., 
and the teacher was St. Augustine. 

Already in 1918, fifty years ago, therefore, 
at Cordoba, in Argentina, students went on 
strike and held the president without food 
and water for a week, thus forcing his resig- 
nation and the abolition of the entire theo- 
logical faculty. And we think Columbia and 
Ohio State have troubles! 

A proper perspective, therefore, and that 
means a knowledge of and an ability to profit 
from the work of their elders, of those who 
have gone before, will keep many a young 
man and young woman from siphoning off 
his life in an unending round of senseless 
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experimentation; after all, the law of gravi- 
tation does not require another discoverer: 
and enthusiasm is no substitute for common 
sense. 

And this same sense of history will con- 
vince students, and graduates, that they do 
not have a monopoly on idealism, that they 
did not discover the poor people; in fact, 
their own parents may have been numbered 
among those poor people: it is a matter of 
record that the drives against poverty and 
racism were energized by their elders, not 
by them. 

A second requisite is a deep and abiding 
faith in Almighty God. 

There is much talk these days about what 
has come to be known as the “identity 
crisis”"—young men and women all over the 
country asking themselves, incessantly, 
“Who am I? Where am I going? What's it all 
about?” And, so at least it would seem, until 
they’ve resolved that crisis, they'll stay put, 
they'll do nothing. 

Anyone with an “identity crisis” ought to 
acquaint himself with the patriarch Abra- 
ham. God told him one day to leave his 
country, his kinfolk, his father’s house, and 
to come away into a land He would show him. 
What, I ask you, would have happened had 
Abraham said, “Now, now, not so fast, Lord. 
Perhaps you had better be a little more ex- 
plicit. Where is this land? And how am I 
to get there—some pretty wild people live 
along the way. And what am I going there 
for anyway? And why should I leave here 
in the first place?” 

Questions, questions, and more questions! 
The answers, some of them, at least, then, as 
now, may well be locked up in the mind of 
God. Abraham understood that—the Old 
Testament merely records that “Abraham 
went out, as the Lord bade him. Had he 
not done so, had he given the Lord a lot 
of static, the history of salvation would have 
been radically altered. 

And so it was, too, with her under whose 
aegis this college has flourished since its in- 
ception—God told Mary that, though a vir- 
gin, she would conceive and bear a son; and 
Mary did not say, “Just a minute—I've got 
other plans—besides, what will people 
think—a virgin bearing a child—maybe we'd 
better enter into extended dialogue on this 
matter...” No, nothing like that—Mary 
had faith, as Abraham had faith—and be- 
cause of that the redemption became a 
reality rather than a distant promise. 

They did not wait until somebody gave 
them all the answers, until they knew defin- 
itely Just who they were and whither they 
were going. In the parlance of today, they 
were not afraid to stick their necks out—for 
they understood, as we should too, that those 
who are afraid to stick their necks out are 
turtles, not men. 

Anyone who would meet the challenge of 
today must have a proper relationship to 
his Creator; and that relationship is a 
“lively, reckless confidence and faith in God,” 
a confidence and a faith that brooks no res- 
ervations and that is belligerently optimistic. 

The purveyors of gloom, the prophets of 
doom and disaster are the sad and sorrowful 
and cheerless men and women who are con- 
vinced that the human race is presently in 
its final hour, that catastrophe is imminent, 
and that there is absolutely no future for 
this forsaken planet called Earth. These are 
the people who wake up each morning and 
say, “Good God, morning,” instead of “Good 
morning, God.“ These are the people who've 
lost confidence in themselves, in their fel- 
lowmen, and, worst of all, in God Himself 
whose care for men is so personal and so all- 
inclusive that He has even numbered the 
hair of their heads. 

Today, then, you mark the end of an era in 
your lives. Your years at St. Mary's have 
taught you not only the difference “between 
brain cells and blood cells, but also the dif- 
ference between body and soul, between de- 
sires and duties“; you not only know the 
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answer to problems in higher mathematics, 

but also the answer to problems in moral con- 

duct; and for this reason you have grown in 
knowledge and advanced in wisdom. 

On this day of Pentecost, when the Holy 
Spirit came with all His power upon some 
rather dubious specimens of humanity and 
made them into fearless champions of what 
is true and what is right—on this happy an- 
niversary, all of us who love you and admire 
you and hold you dear join in asking this 
same Holy Spirit to bless and prosper you. 

In your name, then, I make bold to pray 
the Pentecostal words spoken by Pope Paul 
VI to the monks of Grottoferrata, words 
which, hopefully, will place into proper focus 
the burden of these observations: 

“We are all a little hard of hearing 

We are all a little slow of speech. 

May the Lord enable us to hear each other's 
voices, the voices of history, the voices of 
the saints, His own voice, 

Which is still our Laws and our Power.” 

Amen, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

ane bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PLANS OF A PRESIDENTIAL CANDI- 
DATE TO MEET WITH REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF HANOI IN PARIS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the morning press reports a state- 
ment by a candidate for the Presidency 
that he plans to fly to Paris to meet with 
representatives of Hanoi. 

To me, it is a cause for deep concern 
for any Member of the Senate to take 
upon himself the discussion of peace 
with representatives of a nation with 
which we are at war and at whose hands 
= are even now suffering severe casual- 

es. 

The opportunity for fruitful results 
from the delicate Paris talks are limited 
at best. It is a matter that must be han- 
dled, as I see it, by the duly appointed 
representatives of the executive branch 
of Government. 

For anyone else to get into the act 
is both undesirable and dangerous. 

Our government must explore all 
avenues to peace, but for an individual 
Member of the Congress to designate 
himself a special envoy seems to me to 
be highly improper. It could be even 
more damaging when the Senator is an 
attractive candidate for President. 

I hope our colleague will reconsider 
his stated intention of meeting with “the 
people who speak for North Vietnam.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

a bill clerk proceeded to call the 
rou. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it so ordered. 
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CONVEYANCE AND EXCHANGE OF 
LANDS IN GRAND AND CLEAR 
CREEK COUNTIES, COLO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1289, H.R. 16429. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
16429) to provide for the conveyance by 
the Secretary of the Interior of certain 
lands and interests in lands in Grand and 
Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national 
forests of Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, this is a 
bill which was passed by the House of 
Representatives last week, for the pur- 
pose of permitting the exchange of lands, 
on an equal value basis, between the 
Forest Service and the American Metal 
Climax Co. 

The basic reason for the exchange is 
to enable the company to put a tunnel 
under the mountains for a distance of 10 
miles, for the development of a newly- 
discovered molybdenum deposit in the 
State of Colorado. 

The bill is supported by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of Agriculture. It was passed by the 
House of Representatives unanimously, 
and has been reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. I know of no objection to it. Con- 
servationists in Colorado have given it 
a clean bill of health, and have indicated 
their approval of it, and I know of no 
objection interposed by local interests. 
Therefore I know of no reason why the 
bill should not be passed. 

I might say the deposit of molybdenum 
which has been discovered contains an 
estimated 303 million tons of ore; and, 
since this is the only molybdenum de- 
posit other than the nearby Climax de- 
posit that I know of in the Western 
Hemisphere, and we know how important 
that valuable metal is for use in conjunc- 
tion with the making of fine steel, I am 
sure every Senator realizes the impor- 
tance to the country of this develop- 
ment, both in terms of its economy and 
its defense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 16429) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

5 5 bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
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dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SAFETY BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this morning the Washington Post car- 
ried a timely editorial discussing my oc- 
cupational safety and health bill, S. 
2864, and its applicability to the con- 
struction disaster at Crystal City a few 
weeks ago. The editorial pointed out: 

It is reasonable to assume from this ex- 
perience that adoption of the safety bill 
would save thousands of lives and billions 
of dollars. Yet Congress seems to be dragging 
its feet because some industrial concerns and 
associations are fighting the bill. 


As chairman of the subcommittee 
holding hearings on this bill, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues 
this editorial and to tell them that I 
have been aggressively pushing hearings. 
I intend to complete hearings on S. 2864 
this week. And it is my sincere hope that 
the members of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare will bring this bill to 
the Senate so that all of us may have the 
opportunity of voting for the health and 
safety of the people of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
Recorp because I think it is an excellent 
editorial and calls attention to the great 
need existing for this legislation which 
is pending before Congress today. 

There are 75 million industrial work- 
ers in the United States today. Seven 
million are hurt each year in accidents. 
2,200,000 are disabled to some extent, 
and 14,500 are killed. 

The proposed legislation is an emer- 
gency measure. There is an utter absence 
of legislation in this field at the national 
level. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SAFETY BILL 

Reduced to blunt language, the report on 
the collapse of an office building under con- 
struction in Crystal City seems to indicate 
that three men died and 29 were injured 
because of inadequate building standards 
and inspection. This is not surprising be- 
cause Virginia spends only 23 cents per 
worker for industrial safety, compared to 
$2.11 in Oregon. A Labor Department study 
also indicates that Virginia has no con- 
struction safety inspectors and only 12 in- 
spectors assigned to “general safety.” By way 
of contrast, New York has 108 men assigned 
to “safety” in construction and 174 “general 
safety" inspectors. 

The current report leaves no doubt that 
Virginia should overhaul her safety regula- 
tions and expand her inspection forces. It 
also underlines the importance of the Ad- 
ministration’s occupational safety bill now 
languishing in subcommittees in both houses 
of Congress. This measure would authorize 
the Secretary of Labor to establish and en- 
force safety standards and to conduct edu- 
cational programs in safety for both em- 
ployers and employes. It would go into effect 
wherever the Secretary might find state 
safety enforcement inadequate. 

The losses resulting from industrial accil- 
dents and disease are nothing short of alarm- 
ing. Deaths run close to 15,000 a year; more 
than 2 million are disabled by occupational 
accidents and more than 7 million injured. 
The cost of these preventable accidents and 
illnesses amounts to a staggering $6.8 bil- 
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lion. Not all of these misfortunes can be 
prevented, but it is significant that disabling 
injuries have been reduced 44 per cent in 
shipyards and 38 per cent in longshore work 
since the adoption of Federal health and 
safety standards in those industries. 

It is reasonable to assume from this ex- 
perience that adoption of the safety bill 
would save thousands of lives and billions 
of dollars. Yet Congress seems to be drag- 
ging its feet because some industrial con- 
cerns and associations are fighting the bill. 
The need for it has been clearly outlined by 
Secretary Wirtz and dramatically illustrated 
by an endless chain of tragedies. This bill 
should be enacted before Congressmen have 
to face their constituents. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is there further morning business? 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY IN- 
STALLATIONS—UNANIMOUS-CON- 
CENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at 1 o’clock the 
morning business be concluded so that 
the pending business may be laid before 
the Senate and the time limitation pre- 
viously agreed to may start to run. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous unanimous agreement, the re- 
quest of the majority leader will be 
carried out automatically. 


SIERRA CLUB ARTICLE DESCRIBES 
BIG THICKET AS THE BIOLOGICAL 
CROSSROADS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the May 1968 issue of the Sierra Club 
Bulletin contains an excellent article on 
the need to preserve Big Thicket through 
the creation of a Big Thicket National 
Park. In noting that the Big Thicket 
area is a unique blend of subtropical and 
temperate vegetation, the article calls 
Big Thicket the biological crossroads of 
America and a region of “critical specie 
change” and adaptations. As the article 
points out, because this area is threat- 
ened with destruction through lumber 
and pipeline companies and real estate 
promoters, the need for action now in 
support of my bill (S. 4) is imperative if 
we are to conserve this priceless piece of 
our natural heritage. 

The Interior Department has reported 
that this area contains the last surviv- 
ing members of a species of birds long 
thought to be extinct, the ivory bill 
woodpecker, the largest woodpecker in 
North America, larger than the crow. 

I wish there were some way to have 
printed in the Recorp the photographs 
from the article in this issue of the 
Sierra Club bulletin. 

They show the large, wild magnolia 
trees, some of the largest in North Amer- 
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ica. They show the large bay trees from 
which bay leaves can be plucked. They 
show the wild peach trees 50 feet high. 
They show the largest species of holly 
ever found in North America, These are 
all located in this big thicket area. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, where 
are these large birds? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. They are in 
Texas. I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
his inquiry. 

A great citizen of Wisconsin, a retired 
manufacturer—not too far from Ohio— 
has spent a large sum of money tracing 
these birds in an effort to preserve them. 
There are a number of rare species 
there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have 
referred may be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE BIOLOGICAL CROSSROADS or NORTH AMER- 
10A: Bic THICKET 


(By Orrin H. Bonney) 


Near the great population centers of Dallas, 
Houston, and the Beaumont-Orange-Port 
Arthur complex of East Texas is Big Thicket. 
Once a sweeping expanse of about 3.5 million 
luxuriantly forested acres, Big Thicket has 
been whittled down to less than one-tenth 
its former size. But the 300,000 remaining 
acres contain great beauty and habitats that 
are ecologically unique. 

The beauty of Big Thicket is elusive. Trav- 
elers who look at forest skimming past their 
car windows are likely to ask, “But where is 
Big Thicket?” The Thicket's special beauties 
are not for the motorist, only for walkers 
who penetrate its dense woods to see the 
breathtaking loveliness of ferns growing 
from the moss of gnarled tree trunks, the 
unbelievable green solitude of duckweed- 
matted bayous, tree-encircled meadows re- 
splendent with wildflowers, magnificent mag- 
nolia groves, azaleas exploding with color, 
luminous beech forests, eerie cypress swamps. 

Big Thicket is unparalleled in the richness 
and diversity of its plant life. Sometimes 
called the “biological crossroads of North 
America,” its 60-inch annual rainfall and 
gulf climate make the Thicket a lapping- 
over point of subtropical and temperate veg- 
etation, found nowhere else in the United 
States. A National Park Service study states 
that “the forest contains elements common 
to the Florida Everglades, the Okefenokee 
Swamp, the Appalachian region, the Pied- 
mont forests, and the open woodlands of the 
coastal plains.” Large areas resemble tropical 
jungles in the Mexican states of Tamaulipas 
and Vera Cruz. Big Thicket’s ecologic com- 
plex encompasses eight plant communities— 
upland, savannah, beech-magnolia, baygall, 
palmetto-baldcypress-hardwood, bog, stream- 
bank, and flood-plain forest—with inter- 
mediate gradations. 

At least 21 varieties of wild orchids and 25 
ferns grow in the area, and four of America’s 
five insect-eating plants, “Mr. Big Thicket,” 
Lance Rosier, has spent a lifetime here; he 
calls it a matchless area for the study of 
fungi, mosses, and algae. A study of fungi 
and algae would doubtless disclose many 
species that hitherto have been unclassified 
and unnamed. 

Several species of trees have reached their 
finest development in Big Thicket, and cham- 
pion-sized trees continue to be discovered: 
the world’s largest American holly, eastern 
red cedar, Chinese tallow, sycamore, red bay, 
yaupon, black hickory, sparkleberry, sweet- 
leaf, and two-wing silverbell. The world's tall. 
est c tree towered undiscovered in 
Trinity River bottomlands until a year or 
two ago. 

For reasons still unknown, Big Thicket is 
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a “region of critical species changes.” As 
Dr. D. S. Correll, noted botanist of the Texas 
Research Foundation, has pointed out, Ap- 
palachia flora grow in Big Thicket, the 
flowers coming in a direct line from Tennes- 
see. As each species reach the western ex- 
treme of its range in East Texas, it tends to 
differ from its more easterly cousins. “The 
variations are often so great that the plant 
has to be segregated as a distinct species,” 
says Dr. Correll. 

At least 300 birds species make Big Thicket 
their home, year-round; countless migra- 
tory birds visit the area, which lies on the 
dividing line between the great flyaway of 
the Mississippi Valley and the migration 
route that curves along the gulf coast. 

The ivory-billed woodpecker, gaudily 
plumed and larger than a crow, ranged 
through southern forests in the past. With 
the gradual passing of vast, virgin hardwood 
stands that were its home, this regal bird 
was thought to be extinct. But a number of 
ivory-bills—estimates range from seven to 
ten—have been observed in the Neches River 
bottomlands of Big Thicket. Preservation of 
the area would be justified on this basis 
alone. 

Hunters have roved Big Thicket since In- 
dians paddled across the waters of the “Big 
Woods,” as they called it, in search of once- 
abundant game. (Enforcement of game laws 
reached the area in 1964; poaching and hunt- 
ing out of season are still a way of life there.) 
Bear and panther are rarely seen now, but 
smaller game animals are well represented. 
Reptiles and amphibians—ranging in size 
from alligators to tiny worm snakes—add to 
the interest of the region. 

Archaeologists haven’t studied Big Thicket 
yet, but nearby studies indicate that arti- 
facts from all four eras represented in Texas 
will be found there—the Paleo-American, 
Archaic, Neo-American, and Historical. Early 
Indians in the area were the Akokisa and the 
Bidai. The Coushatta Indians (then the Ala- 
bama) came west in about 1800 and settled 
in Big Thicket. They still remain there, on 
the only Indian reservation in Texas, 

Until the 1820's the Thicket wilderness was 
inviolate. Historic trails—such as the Old San 
Antonio Road, the Atacosita-Opelousas Trail, 
and the Contraband Trail—bypassed the im- 
penetrable wood” with its luxuriant under- 
growth, unfordable streams, and bogs. But 
in the 1820's the wilderness was penetrated 
from the north by Anglo-American settlers 
who moved in by way of flatboats, keel boats, 
and rafts. Farm settlements mushroomed 
along streams to form towns like Jasper 
(1824) and Woodville and Hillister (1830). 
Old men in dying crossroad towns will still 
tell you stories of epic bear hunts, of bawdy 
sawmill days, of hiding Civil War deserters, 
runaway slaves, and other fugitives. 

Economic development of Big Thicket be- 
gan on a small scale during the 1850’s, when 
logs were floated down the Sabine and Neches 
rivers to three sawmills. In 1876 a narrow- 
gauge railroad, with an eventual 250 miles 
of tram offshoots, launched the lumbering 
industry into the big time and doomed the 
western Thicket wilderness. Railroad build- 
ers took another giant step in 1896, position- 
ing their rights of way to facilitate plunder- 
ing of Big Thicket’s unspoiled eastern half. 
Their lines slashed through the Great Woods, 
with sawmill towns strung along them like 
beads on a necklace. Moving out—lock, stock, 
and railroad tracks—when the accessible and 
marketable timber was gone from an area, 
lumber companies left denuded chaos and 
disintegrating sawmill towns behind them. 
The turn of the century saw a sustained as- 
sault on Big Thicket resources that did not 
end until practically all of the virgin pine 
forests had been reduced to cut-over wood- 
lands. 

Most of its wilderness was raped decades 
ago, but Big Thicket has remarkable re- 
cuperative powers. Stumps decayed, and 
dense undergrowth recaptured the sites of 
old sawmill towns. And fortunately, there are 
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areas that axe and machine have never 
reached. 

Today, the last 300,000 acres of Big 
Thicket are under renewed attack. The en- 
tire acreage is privately owned, most of it by 
five lumber companies. Lumbermen, pipeline 
companies, and real estate promoters are rac- 
ing to carve up Big Thicket at the dismay- 
ing rate of 50 acres a day. But growing 
numbers of Texans—keenly aware of their 
state's lack of public land, its dwindling nat- 
ural areas, its mere 106 miles of trails—are 
becoming seriously concerned at last. More 
and more of them area realizing that its’ 
now or never if significant parts of Big 
Thicket’s last 300,000 acres are to be pre- 
served for the people of Texas and the na- 
tion, 

Battle lines were drawn when the Texas 
conservationist and statesman, Senator 
Ralph Yarborough, introduced in 1967 a bill 
to establish a Big Thicket National Park of 
75,000 acres: S. 4. While the National Park 
Service has made no final recommendations, 
its preliminary study of 1965 envisioned a 
nine-unit national monument of 35,000 acres 
built on a “string of pearls” concept. 

(1) The Big Thicket Profile Unit, 18,180 
acres, which is in the heart of the original 
Thicket and contains a representative selec- 
tion of almost every kind of land and vegeta- 
tion to be found in the area. 

(2) The Beech Creek Unit, 6,100 acres, with 
its virgin beech forest. 

(3) The Neches Bottom Unit, 3,040 acres, 

(4) The Tanner Bayou Unit, 4,800 acres, 
on the Trinity River. 

(5) The Beaumont Unit, 1,700 acres, con- 
taining an entirely untouched cypress 
swamp. 

(6) The Little Cypress Creek Unit, 860 
acres. 

(7) The Hickory Creek Savannah, 220 acres, 
which contains an unusually lush growth 
of insect-eating plants. 

(8) The Loblolly Unit, 550 acres, which 
contains the largest (and almost the last) 
stand of virgin pine in the state of Texas. 

(9) Clear Fork Bog, 50 acres. 

The Lone Star Chapter of the Sierra Club 
has studied the 35,000-acre “string of pearls” 
plan, and believes it is too small and too 
fragmented to preserve Big Thicket’s special 
values. Accordingly, the chapter recom- 
mends the following changes and additions: 

The Big Thicket Profile Unit should be ex- 
tended southward and eastward down both 
sides of Pine Island Bayou to its confluence 
with the Neches River. No “motorized na- 
ture road” should cut this strip, as has 
been suggested. The extension would protect 
Pine Island Bayou from the proposed Pine 
Island Bayou Water Management Program, 
a drainage project that would undoubtedly 
upset the ecology of Big Thicket.t 

The Neches Bottom Unit should be ex- 
panded to include most of the wildlands and 
forest along the Neches between highway 
U.S. 190 and the confluence of Pine Island 
Bayou. The almost extinct ivory-billed wood- 
pecker has been seen here, and the Neches 
is a fine river for canoeing. 

A Village Creek Unit should be added, pro- 
tecting both sides of Village Creek between 
the Big Thicket Profile Unit and the Neches 
Bottom Unit. 

A substantial area south and east of Sara- 
toga, bounded by highways 770, 326, and 105, 
should be added. Here the larger wildlife 
species, such as black bear, pauma, and red 
wolf, may survive. 

Major units should be connected by cor- 


1The water management program has been 
advocated by an agency of- the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: Southeast Texas Re- 
source Conservation and Development. The 
agency's goal is “full development of the 
area’s resources,“ which includes the harvest- 
ing of mature timber, the thinning out of 
overstocked stands, and the destruction of all 
sorts of vegetation to reduce competition” 
for timber-producing pines, 
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ridors at least a half mile wide, with a hiking 
trail along each corridor but without new 
public roads. 

Such additions would form a greenbelt of 
about 100,000 acres through which wildlife 
and people could move along a continuous 
circuit of more than 100 miles. 

Conservationists worry that lumber com- 
panies may strip every acre of ground they 
own within the proposed boundaries of Big 
Thicket National Monument to make it 
worthless for preservation. Already, the Beech 
Creek Unit has been compromised; and we 
hear of plans to bulldoze the Loblolly Unit 
and plant it in cottonwoods for pulp. A well- 
known lumber executive was heard saying 
this : “The Big Thicket? In four years there 
wont’ be any Big Thicket!” 

This dire prediction could come true unless 
the presevation of North America’s “biological 
crossroads” is recognized as a national issue. 
The Sierra Club’s national Board of Directors 
has recognized it as such, resolving that: 
“The Sierra Club supports establishment of 
a Big Thicket National Monument in East 
Texas of no less than 100,000 acres. Among 
other units the Monument should preserve 
a portion of Village Creek and a substantial 
portion of the Neches River bottom. All of 
the units should be maintain essentially in a 
roadless condition.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sprone in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW HOUSING 
CONSTRUCTION TECNIQUE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I am pleased 
to call the attention of the Senate to a 
revolutionary new construction process 
which has been developed and perfected 
by the Midwest Applied Science Corp., of 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

Using a new epoxy resin material, 
which is foamed into place by a special 
mobile, truck-mounted erector system, 
it is estimated that within a 6-hour 
period a two-man crew can construct a 
1,000 foot square building at a basic cost 
of only $3,800. Structures of any size or 
shape can be erected with the special 
equipment that Midwest Applied Science 
Corp. has developed, with walls which 
are light, highly insulated, and strong. 

Great interest has been expressed in 
this new construction process by those 
who are searching for better and more 
rapid methods of building low-cost hous- 
ing. Because of the national significance 
of these techniques, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a news release 
from Midwest Applied Science Corp., 
dated June 16, 1968, together with an 
article entitled “Foam in Place Struc- 
ture: A Revolutionary New Answer to 
the Crisis in Building,” be printed in full 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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MIDWEST APPLIED SCIENCE Corp. 

West LAFAYETTE, IND., June 16, 1968.—A 
revolutionary new construction technique 
for continuously extruding buildings—lit- 
erally, spinning them out in one piece, on 
site, with minimum labor, in minimum time, 
and at costs never before possible—has been 
announced here. 

With the technique, a 1,000 sq. ft. build- 
ing can be erected in 6 hours by a crew of 
2 at a cost of $3800, $3.80 a square foot. 

Applicable to structures of all types and 
sizes—including warehouses, factories, farm 
shelters, low and high rise housing, overseas 
military housing—the technique was devel- 
oped by Midwest Applied Science Corp. 


(MASC) of West Lafayette, a Purdue Uni- 


versity spinoff, in association with Amicon 
Corp. of Lexington, Mass., a Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology spinoff, and a prom- 
inent Lafayette architect, Elliott Brenner. 

The technique represents a complete break 
with conventional construction methods and, 
according to Dr. Harold DeGroff, president 
of MASC, could be a major factor in sur- 
mounting building crisis stemming from 
rapidly rising costs and shortages of skilled 
labor at a time when construction needs are 
moun a 

Conventional construction involves tedious 
assembly of unit pieces and use of mortar, 
other adhesives or mechanical ties to hold 
the pieces together. Average building time 
has not been reduced materially even with 
prefabrication which has merely replaced 
some field assembly with factory assembly. 
Labor costs per unit of volume have been 
rising rapidly, contributing to an average 
housing cost increase of $2,500 in the last 
two years alone. 

Moreover, a severe shortage of skilled la- 
bor—carpenters, bricklayers, roofers—is de- 
laying many construction projects, The short- 
age is expected by some in the industry to 
keep the 1968 home-building total close to 
the depressed 1.3 million units completed in 
1967—and to snag President Johnson's pro- 
posal to build 6 million new housing units 
for low income families in the next decade. 

The new construction technique, for which 
patent applications have been filed, uses a 
new epoxy resin material which can be 
foamed in place—and a mobile, truck- 
mounted erector system. 

A 5-ton truck, manned by a crew of 2, car- 
ries in one trip to the site both the erector 
and all material needed for a typical one- 
family dwelling. Upon arrival, a boom on the 
truck is unlimbered. Mounted at the end of 
the boom is a traveling mold, consisting of 
two steel plates and two endless embossed 
Mylar belts. As liquid resin is fed from drums 
on the truck to the mold, it immediately 
begins to foam and solidify. At the same time, 
the steel plates are cooled; the cooling causes 
formation of a thin integral outer skin on 
the foamed material. Curing occurs within 10 
seconds as the Mylar belts continuously de- 
posit the material to form walls, partitions 
and roof. 

The result is a structure with walls that 
will be 3“ to 4“ thick and sandwich-like; 
plastic foam core and thin, hard and attrac- 
tive inner and outer surfaces that require no 
painting or other finishing. 

The core is highly insulative—more so than 
conventional insulation in conventional 
structures. Air is a nearly perfect insulator, 
especially when trapped—and in walls and 
ceilings of a foamed structure air is perma- 
nently encased in bubbles with no possibility 
for movement through studs as in a conven- 
tional structure. 

The material does not allow passage of 
moisture, cannot deteriorate under ultravio- 
let radiation, will not support fungus growth, 
and is not subject to termite damage. It is 
relatively non-combustible; if ignited, it is 
self: 


Because the dead load is small (the ma- 
terial in place weights 6 pounds per cubic 
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foot) conventional foundations are not re- 
quired. Fibrous mats can be laid on the 
ground before foaming starts, covered after- 
ward with a surcharge of earth, and earth- 
stabilizing plastics can be used to produce 
fioors, entirely eliminating concrete. 

The technique can be used to produce 
structures of any size, type, and shape in- 
cluding square, rectangular, circular, and el- 
liptical. 

The advantages, Dr. DeGroff points out, in- 
clude: minimal site preparation; low raw 
material transportation-to-site cost; a build- 
ing system complete and self-contained on 
a truck, with material and system relatively 
independent of environmental factors such 
as temperature and humidity, generally al- 
lowing year-round construction; simple 
operator training (primarily in equipment 
maintenance rather than conventional con- 
struction techniques). The rapidly foamed- 
in-place structures would be permanent, of 
constant quality, not easily damaged by 
weather or age, and unusually economical. 

The foam-in-place concept is arousing in- 
terest among contractors for the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment’s model city experimental program, a 
major purpose of which is to encourage de- 
velopment of imaginative new building tech- 
niques and their practical testing for low- 
cost housing. 

The technique is expected to find applica- 
tion in the construction of rural and subur- 
ban housing, factories, warehouses, farm 
shelters, and military structures. 

Dr. DeGroff foresees that in the future, an 
archietect or builder will be able to select 
from a group of predesigned foamed-in- 
place structures the most appropriate to ful- 
fill requirements. The design will have been 
transcribed by a computer to a control tape 
to program the traveling mold—and, from a 
central source of supply, could be ordered 
the materials, including tape program, re- 
quired to complete a project.” 


FoaM-IN-PLACE STRUCTURES: A REVOLUTION- 
ARY New ANSWER TO THE CRISIS IN 
BUILDING 


“Record it for the grandson of your son,” 
advised Vachel Lindsay in a about his 
hometown of Springfield, III., A City is not 
builded in a day.” 

Nor, even now, is a home. 

Basically little changed over the millenia, 
building remains a tedious, drawn-out, costly 
process. 

In virtually every country in the world, in- 
cluding the most advanced, the annual out- 
put of new housing falls short of need. 

When, some years ago, it was estimated 
that in Africa, Asia and Latin America at 
least 22 million dwelling units would have 
to be constructed annually from 1960 to 1975 
to eliminate shortages, it was recognized that 
this would call for a phenomenal building 
rate: 10 dwelling units per year per 1,000 in- 
habitants. Few developing countries have 
been able to raise production above just 2 
per 1,000—insufficient even to replace those 
lost by obsolescence. 

Here at home, millions of families in ur- 
ban areas do not have available housing 
which meets essential health and safety 
standards. Throughout the country, 8.5 mil- 
lion houses and apartments—14% of all U.S. 
housing—are considered substandard. Over 
the next 10 years, housing needs are put at 
26 million units if demolished old homes are 
to be replaced and enough additional ones 
provided for a growing population—calling 
for a building rate almost double the present 
one . . in the face of rapidly rising costs 
and mounting labor shortages. 

If there is to be a solution to the problem 
of constructing large amounts of housing— 
and warehouses, factories, and other build- 
ings—without long delays and at costs peo- 
ple can afford, imaginative new approaches 
must be sought. 
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This is a look at the crisis—not so much 
that in our cities, which is now all too ob- 
vious, but the crisis in our building methods. 

It is a look, too at latest efforts to revitalize 
building. 

And it is a look, in some detail, at a basic 
new approach—which calls not for labor- 
iously (as always) piecing together homes 
and other structures but for foaming them 
on-site; for continuously “spinning” them 
out from a mobile, automated system so 
that, for example, the shell for a single- 
family dwelling unit can be completed in 
6 hours by 2 men—and at a cost as low 
as $3.80 a square foot. 

Costs and shortages: Anyone who has had 
occasion recently to look into the building 
situation may well have been staggered. 

In April, 1968, a national business journal 
reported that in the last two years alone, 
average housing costs have risen $2,500, 

In May, a nationwide survey revealed a 
severe shortage of skilled construction labor— 
carpenters, bricklayers, roofers—which is 
worsening, pushing up costs and delaying 
many construction projects. A Michigan 
builder reports doubling of home construc- 
tion time; Denver construction firms are ad- 
vertising throughout 8 states for skilled labor 
of all types; and industry leaders predict the 
shortage could keep the 1968 home building 
total close to the depressed 1.3 million units 
completed last year—and could snag Presi- 
dent Johnson's proposal to build 6 million 
new housing units for low income families 
in the next decade (“Who is going to build 
them?“). 

Nor is there any indication of an easing 
of the labor shortage in the future. During 
the 1966 construction slump, many older 
skilled workers drifted to jobs in factories and 
other industries and have not returned to 
building. Currently, relatively few young men 
are being attracted to a craftsman’s career; 
many who are attracted fail to complete ap- 
prenticeship training. According to the U.S. 
Labor Department, 3,340 carpenter appren- 
tices finished the 4-year training program in 
1966 but 7,168 trainees dropped out. 

Building up to now: There have, of course, 
been some attempts to invigorate building, 
to speed it, to slash costs: 

In San Antonio, a 21-story, 500-room hotel 
has been manufactured room by room in a 
factory, each room precast of concrete, fur- 
nished down to the carpeting, trucked to site, 
hoisted by crane, pigeonholed in the struc- 
tural framework. 

A large aerospace company currently is 
working on a home construction technique 
in which four lightweight, cellular concrete 
building blocks, would form the basic struc- 
ture. 

Another approach would call for a home 
to be built at the factory in three modules— 
first floor with dining-kitchen area and liv- 
ing room, second floor with bath and two 
bedrooms, and roof section—these either to 
be hauled separately by truck and assem- 
bled at the site by crane or to be stacked 
at the plant and flown to site by helicopter. 

In a Detroit ghetto, two dozen apart- 
ments currently are being built with walls 
of concrete block—the block stacked on end 
instead of in conventional horizontal fash- 
ion, and stacked against a removable metal 
frame that allows more rapid work and, if 

„use of semi-skilled apprentices. A 
new adhesive replaces mortar, it can be used 
in cold weather when mortar freezes. Build- 
ing costs are expected to run $10 a square 
foot versus $16 to $20 for conventionally 
built apartments. 

The fact is that today, as always, shelters— 
homes, apartments, warehouses, factories 
and the rest—generally are constructed of 
unit pieces held together with mortar or 
other adhesives or mechanical ties. 

In current building, much of the cost lies 
not so much with raw materials as with the 
labor required to place and join them—and 
there is a pronounced tendency for the cost 
of labor per unit volume to rise. 
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The fact is, too, that despite prefabrica- 
tion, the average length of time needed for 
construction is not being reduced signifi- 
cantly. Factory assembly merely takes the 
place of some field assembly. 

In March 1968, the best projection that 
could be made by the National Association 
of Homes Builders, which for some years 
has tried to encourage research and has car- 
ried out its own research house program, 
was a possibility that within a decade or so 
a home might be built, above the founda- 
tion, on a 5 to 8 day working schedule. 

The Foam-in-place concept: The idea is 
to continuously extrude a structure—walls, 
roof, partitions—not piece it together from 
components. To roll a truck up to a site, 
unlimber a traveling mold mounted on the 
truck, start a special plastic material mov- 
ing through the mold—and, for a single- 
family dwelling, for example, in six hours, 
using a crew of two, be finished with the job. 

The traveling mold is designed so that 
construction is not restricted to any one 
geometry. Any shape wall, straight or curved, 
can be erected, allowing buildings consistent 
with presently accepted architecture, as well 
as new forms. The mold can be used for low 
and high rise housing, farm shelters, indus- 
trial warehouses, and military structures. 

The special filled, foamed epoxy resin mate- 
rial developed for the purpose costs in quan- 
tity less than 20 cents per pound. In place, it 
weighs only 6 pounds per cubic foot. 

Because the mold has provision for cooling 
the epoxy surfaces during foaming, the build- 
ing process is “one-shot.” The cooling leaves 
a tough and attractive integral outer skin— 
and neither inner nor outer surface of a wall 
need be treated in any way for protection 
against structural damage or environmental 
degradation. 

Between the skins, the core with its air- 
filled foam structure is highly insulative— 
more so than achievable with conventional 
insulation in a conventional building. Air is 
a nearly perfect insulator—especially when 
completely trapped. And in the walls and 
ceilings of a foamed structure, the air is per- 
manently encased in the bubbles with no 
opportunity for movement between studs as 
in a conventional structure. 

Because the dead load of the epoxy sand- 
wich is small, conventional concrete founda- 
tions can be bypassed in favor of fibrous mats 
laid on the ground before foaming starts, 
then covered afterward with a surcharge of 
earth. Earth-stabilizing plastics can be used 
to produce floors, thus entirely eliminating 
concrete. 

The advantages are many: minimal site 
preparation; low raw material transportation- 
to-site cost; a building system complete and 
self-contained on a truck; material and sys- 
tem relatively independent of environmental 
factors such as temperature and humidity 
during construction, generally allowing year- 
round building; simple operater training 
(primarily in equipment maintenance rather 
than conventional construction techniques). 
The system can be p. ed for auto- 
mated operation—and where repetitive struc- 
tures such as warehouses are involved they 
can be duplicated exactly regardless of lo- 
cation. 

Homes, warehouses and other buildings 
erected this way would be permanent, highly 
insulative, economical, of constant quality, 
not easily damaged by weather or age. They 
would not allow passage of moisture, deterior- 
ate under ultraviolet radiation, support fun- 
gus growth, or permit damage by termites. 
They would be relatively non-combustible 
and, if ignited, would be self-extinguishing. 

How the concept grew: It was a quest of 
the Army which led to the foam-in-place 
concept. 

The Army was interested in plastic struc- 
tures that might be erected quickly in the 
field. It hoped to be able to circumvent the 
need to ship lumber and conventional build- 
ing materials overseas. Ideally, it wanted to 
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send barrels of plastic material in liquid 
state to Vietnam and find some process by 
which the materials could be expanded into 
buildings that would be durable and could 
be left behind for use by the civilian popu- 
lation, 

And it was an unusual women’s clinic in 
Lafayette—completed in 1967—which at- 
tracted military attention. A cluster of 7 
hemispheres incorporating offices of 4 ob- 
stetricians-gynecologists and a prenatal clin- 
ic, the structures were fabricated with a new 
process, “spiral generation,” which simul- 
taneously bends and welds planks of Styro- 
foam into place; a gun- applied coating of 
concrete over mesh protects the exterior. 

The clinic was the work of E. H. Brenner, 
AIA, who had established his architectural 
firm in Lafayette in 1959 after graduating 
from the University of California School of 
Architecture in 1953 and serving as a mem- 
ber of the design team which produced the 
Los Angeles International Airport, County 
Mall, Federal Building, several UCLA build- 
ings, resort hotels, office buildings, and pri- 
vate residences for movie stars, Frank Sina- 
tra and Julie London, 

Army engineers consulted with Mr. Bren- 
ner. In turn, he consulted with Dr. Harold 
DeGroff, President of Midwest Applied Sci- 
ence Corporation (MASC), an independent 
corporation formed in 1956 by a group of 
Purdue University engineering professors and 
headquartered in the University’s Industrial 
Research Park. Mr. Brenner was seeking 
mechanical development ideas that could be 
used in plastic foam construction. 

As Dr. DeGroff and colleagues began to 
consider the possibilities, the idea for a trav- 
eling mold took shape. And as MASC worked 
on the mold design, another university “spin- 
off” was called into consultation, Amicon 
Corporation, formed in 1962 by a group of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology engi- 
neering professors, headquartered in Lexing- 
ton, Mass. and specializing in research and 
development in materials science and chemi- 
cal process development. 

What would be the material most suitable 
for foaming in place? 

One candidate was polystyrene, relatively 
inexpensive and already used with some suc- 
cess in building applications. But while it 
could be foamed readily under controlled 
plant conditions, foaming it in the field 
would call for complex equipment. 

Polyurethane might be used but, as studies 
progressed, it became evident that filled 
epoxy resins had the best promise: they could 
make stronger foams, were easier to handle 
and ship, lower in cost—and they lent them- 
selves most readily to a “one-shot” sandwich 
technique in which, instead of having to 
apply and bond a metallic or vinyl film or 
other coating, an integral skin could be 
formed during fabrication. 

And the first epoxy formulation developed 
for preliminary study was, indeed, promising. 
Its two components could be metered and 
pumped from a standard two-component 
portable spray unit. Component A contained 
liquid epoxy resins—and, in contrast to con- 
ventional foams, more than half of it could 
consist of low-cost mineral filler such as talc 
or clay which not only could be added locally 
to save shipping weight but also increased 
rigidity and durability and decreased flam- 
mability. Component B contained curing 
agents. 

When A was fed to a mixing head at 95 C 
and B at ambient temperature, the compo- 
nents would react and, within 10 seconds, 
form a rigid closed cell foam core with 6 
pounds per cubic foot density. And when, 
during the foaming period, the expanding 
mass was forced into contact with a cold sur- 
face, a dense skin (100 pounds per cubic 
foot) would be formed and would have excel- 
lent structural and environmental char- 
acteristics: high tensile strength, outstanding 
chemical stability, showing no appreciable 
weight change or strength loss even after 
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prolonged immersion in 10% sodium hy- 
droxide and 10% sulfuric acid. 

The first formulation had low flammability. 
The foam core could be ignited with a match; 
the outer skin could not be ignited but would 
char and burn slowly in the oxidizing zone 
of a Bunsen flame and stop upon removal 
from the flame. 

An improved formulation now has led to a 
“second generation” material with a foam 
core that will not burn when contacted with 
a match and a skin that will slowly char but 
will not burn in the oxidizing zone of a 
Bunsen flame. It has surpassed the require- 
ments of the Standard ASTM flame tests for 
building materials. 

And raw materials cost for the second 
generation formulation is on the order of 20 
cents a pound. 

Thus, for an 80’ diameter hemispherical 
military shelter, for example, encompassing 
5,025 square feet, material cost would be 
$3,500. 

And for a 25’ x 40’ house shell, with 3“ 
highly insulated walls, materials cost would 
be $750. 

The erector: The erector to be used for 
foaming-in-place has been designed by 
MASC deliberately on a practical, state-of- 
the-art basis. Nearly every element is com- 
mercially available. 

The erector consists of a boom system on 
which the traveling mold is mounted—and 
through which the material components are 
fed to the mixing head at the mold. 

The boom—articulated to permit varied 
structural shapes—can be mounted on a 
5-ton truck and operated by the truck en- 
gine via a drive train, using slightly less 
than 5 HP. An hydraulic control system is 
designed to simultaneously locate the boom 
through 3 spatial angles so the mold can be 
positioned at any point in space up to com- 
plete extension of the boom. The boom also 
carries cooling lines to the mold to allow for 
controlling thickness of the integral resin 
skin. 

Foaming equipment and supply tanks are 
mounted on the truck. The system in its en- 
tirety can be taken directly to a construc- 
tion site without need for auxiliary equip- 
ment. 

The most unique component is the travel- 
ing mold—which basically consists of 2 steel 
plates and two endless embossed Mylar belts. 
As the two-component resin mixture is in- 
jected in liquid form between the plates, it 
immediately begins to foam and solidify and 
is laid down continuously to form wall or 
partition segments 9“ to 12“ high. With 
successful passes, any desired height can be 
achieved. The integral skins are formed by 
cooling the two steel plates. 

Core and skins are cured in 10 seconds 
after they have, in effect, been spun into 
place in the structure. The skin is adhesive 
but Mylar, a plastic film with high tensile 
strength, is one material to which the skin 
bonds less vigorously. With an endless belt 
of Mylar traveling between plates and foamed 
material, the completed sandwich with in- 
tegral skin peels off readily. And the Mylar 
film can be embossed to provide a skin sur- 
face which is attractive and has diminished 
light reflectivity. 

Putting up a building: Construction 
would be greatly simplified with the foam- 
in-place technique. 

In a single trip to a site, a 5-ton truck 
could carry all material and equipment 
needed to complete a one-family dwelling, 
for example. 

Upon arrival at the site, the truck would 
be leveled and then stabilized by hydraulic 
jacks which would be an integral part of the 
truck chassis. 

Foaming could begin directly on the 
ground. Where the soil is not suitable, a 
fibrous mat could be laid. 

A “foundation wall” would be raised to 
the finish level of the floor; a foundation, in 
the usual sense, would not be needed since 
the structure would be so lightweight that 
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the requirement would be to hold it down, 
safe from wind action, rather than distribute 
loads to the 

At approximately the level of the finish 
floor, a plastic base ring service module would 
be located; essentially, it would be a raceway 
for utilities and an insulated duct for venti- 
lation. With service module in place, shell 
construction would continue. 

The flexibility of the mold would allow 
partitions to be formed along with the shell. 
With shell completed, the interior could be 
backfilled with suitable natural soils to the 
approximate level of the finish floor. The 
footing wall could be backfilled on the ex- 
terior with the backfill sloping from finish 
floor line to natural grade. The weight of 
the backfill superimposed on the fibrous mat- 
ting would hold the structure in place. With 
all underfloor accessories located, the soil on 
the interior could be stabilized—by spraying 
or flooding with an epoxy material—to form 
a permanent floor. 

An air-tempering unit would then be at- 
tached to the base ring module—to heat, 
humidify, cool, dehumidify and filter the air 
circulated through the structure. With the 
addition of landscaping, the job would be 
done. 

And the entire process would be completed 
in little more than a single working day. 

Costs: How would total costs for foamed- 
in-place structures compare with those for 
conventional types? 

For any size or shape, even figured on the 
most conservative basis, the new technique 
would cut costs materially. 

Thus, for example, for an 80’ diameter 
hemispherical building such as might be used 
by the military or by industry for ware- 
housing, the cost would be $16,875—allowing 
$4,375 for the plastic materials (figured at 
25¢ rather than 20¢ a pound), $500 for use 
of the erector and $500 for the 2-man crew 
that would operate it, $8,000 for concrete 
floor and backfill (although the concrete 
floor could be replaced by a lower-cost floor 
produced with earth-stabilizing plastics), and 
providing $3,500 for contractor mark-up. 
Thus, even on this basis, the cost per square 
foot would be $3.35. 

As another example, for a 25’ x 40’ build- 
ing, the cost would be $3800, or $3.80 a square 
foot. Here again the estimate is conservative. 
Although a 2-man crew could do more, the 
estimate assumes that such a crew would 
complete only two structures a week, in- 
cluding backfill and site preparation. It allots 
$1500 for floor and backfill, assuming the 
floor would be concrete (by using plastic, 
about $500 could be saved). And it provides 
for a contractor mark-up of $665. 

Alternative systems, too: Currently under 
development are alternative methods of us- 
ing the epoxy resin material for construc- 
tion—through molds that would foam slabs 
or partitions on-site, 4 or 8 feet wide and 
of variable length, which could then be 
assembled into structures by using standard 
epoxy glues without need for nailing, bolting 
or mortar. 

Two candidate molds have been conceived. 
One is a simple standard static mold into 
which the materials would be foamed and 
surfaces cooled. Upon removal from the 
mold, the material would be in the form 
of standard wall and ceiling panels. 

The second is a continuous extrusion mold 
that employs the basic principles of the 
traveling mold—but in reverse. Instead of 
the mold moving, it would remain stationary 
while the foamed epoxy is extruded or pushed 
out between the running Mylar belts and 
carried onto a conveyor. Lengths could then 
be cut to form walls, partitions and ceilings. 

These alternative systems do not have the 
flexibility and other advantages of the travel- 
ing mold. They do, however, conform more 
closely to conventional construction tech- 
niques and may be more readily acceptable 
to many builders. 

Ultimate capabilities: The use of foamed 
epoxy resins distributed by a semi-automatic 
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programmed traveling mold offers unlimited 
new design possibilities for structures of all 
types. 

Because of the flexibility of the mold, 
several can be made simultaneously 
in the plastic sandwich wall. The core can 
be more or less dense, of greater or lesser 
dimension; surface skins can be altered in 
thickness and pattern. Thus, the designer 
can make appropriate selections on the basis 
of needs for structural strength, durability, 
appearance and factors of cost and construc- 
tion time. 

The mold mounted on an extensible boom 
will permit simple construction of elliptical 
forms suitable for offices, hospitals, barracks. 
Fairly simple circular shapes would be suit- 
able for residences, storage facilities, and 
religious structures—and these could be 
formed with integral doors and windows, 

By having the traveling mold and boom 
oscillate, coiled shapes can be produced 80 
that, in effect, portions of a wall become 
internal partitions, providing privacy and 
division without need for conventional inner 
walls or doors; these coiled shapes can lend 
dynamic vigor and stimulate the visual sense. 
Snail forms can be made by simple back and 
forth oscillation, building up and coiling into 
the center. 

Structures of any scale are possible because 
of the ability to move the traveling mold in 
any direction. It is feasible to construct very 
large structures from either the inside or 
outside, or both, by moving the truck and 
therefore changing the loci of the form. 

When faced with a design problem, the 
architect could follow the same analytical 
procedures he now uses to determine the 
most logical function and form—and his 
design could be followed as always but with 
far greater speed, economy, and quality con- 
trol. In some cases, the new technique’s flex- 
ibility might well remove limitations which 
have troubled architects in the past. 

In many cases in the future, architect— 
or builder—could select from a group of pre- 
designed structures the most appropriate to 
fulfill requirements. The design will have 
been transcribed by a computer to a control 
tape to program the traveling head—and, 
from a central source of supply, could be 
ordered the materials, including tape pro- 
gram, required to complete a project. 

Foam-in-place in the HUD model city ex- 
perimental program: in an effort to develop 
attractive low-cost housing, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development is 
contracting for a major national research 
and development program. It is to involve 
experiments in a large number of Model 
Cities. 

As HUD has noted, the unavailability for 
lower-income families in urban areas of good 
housing at a cost they can afford is the re- 
sult, to no small extent, of a complex of 
inhibiting regulation, custom and practice. 
And if there is to be a solution, it will re- 
quire the introduction and acceptance of 
major innovations in housing design—con- 
struction methods, labor practices, adminis- 
trative procedures, etc.” 

The purpose of the HUD program is to 
encourage imaginative new building tech- 
niques and their practical testing—and par- 
ticipating cities are those which “have ex- 
hibited a desire, and intention” not only to 
build a large volume of low-cost housing but 
also a determination to adopt, at this time, 
fiexible and innovative methods to do so.” 

Major contractors for the HUD program 
have contacted MASC about the possibilities 
of including the foam-in-place concept in 
the experiments, 

About MASC: In a sense, Midwest Applied 
Science Corp. is a spinoff from one of the 
country's major technically-oriented univer- 
sities, Purdue. Such spinoffs have been rare 
in the midwest. MASC was formed in 1956 
by a small group of Purdue engineering pro- 
fessors to provide analytical engineering 
services for industry and government, 
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In 1963, MASC to broaden its ac- 
tivities to include product design and devel- 
opment, primarily for industry, and engi- 
neering research for both industry and gov- 
ernment, 

Headquartered in Purdue's Industrial Re- 
search Park in West Lafayette, Indiana, not 
far from the university campus, the com- 
pany complements a full-time staff of in- 
dustrially trained engineers and analysts 
with a consulting staff drawn from Purdue 
faculties. > 

Of its total roster of 65 employees and 
consultants, 55 are research scientists. Of 
the latter, 36 hold doctorates in civil, me- 
chanical, electrical, aeronautical, other areas 
of engineering, and chemistry and the math- 
ematical sciences. 

The development—in conjunction with 
Amicon Corp. and the architectural firm of 
E. H. Brenner—of the concept, material and 
equipment for a mobile automated system 
for constructing low-cost, quality, foamed- 
in-place buildings for which patent applica- 
tions have been filed—represents MASC’s 
foremost proprietary position. 

A major interest has been, and continues 
to be, the provision of specialized, sophis- 
ticated services to industry and government 
agencies—in effect, offering a bridge between 
university research and resources and the 
technical problems of industry and govern- 
ment. 

Among nationally known MASC clients are 
General Motors, Bodine Electric Co., Cum- 
mins Engine Co., McGill Manufacturing 
Co., Mead-Johnson, National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration, Ross Gear Division of 
TRW, Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Stewart Warner, Thiokol, United Aircraft 
Co., U.S, Air Force Cambridge Laboratories, 
U.S. Army Tank Automotive Command, U.S. 
Navy Bureau of Ships. MASC also serves 
many fast-rising smaller companies in In- 
diana and the midwest. It has a special As- 
sociates Program” to provide engineering as- 
sistance tailored to small company needs. 

MASC activities cover a broad range— 
from the development of specialized instru- 
mentation, microwave technology, and 
plasma diagnostics to the stress analysis of 
complex structures including all types of 
shells and cylinders ... from the analysis 
of the dynamics of hydrofoil boats and the 
phenomena of aircraft flutter to the solu- 
tion of vibration problems in compressors, 
turbines and gear trains . . from research 
problems in propulsion, energy conversion, 
insulation, thermal properties of materials 
and behavior of structures under large heat- 
ing loads to computer-aided design. 

MASC is active as a consultant to manage- 
ment in financial, computer anc technical 
analyses. A special MASC division has been 
concerned with getting answers to such 
questions as these: How can research dollars 
be allocated to projects with greatest profit 
potential? When is something “just an in- 
teresting idea” and when can it be classed as 
commercially feasible? How will accelerating 
technology affect individual companies in 
various fields? Which communities will 
benefit most from current and expected en- 
gineering and scientific developments? How 
can technological change be made to work 
to the economic benefit of an entire city or 
region? 

Because of expanding activities, MASC re- 
cently had to move to larger quarters—but 
still within Purdue’s research park, close to 
the university which produces 7% to 8% of 
the nation’s total output of PhD’s in en- 
gineering and the physical sciences and, in 
the process of doing so, develops a vast 
amount of new technical information, often 
basic, which has great potential for appli- 
cation to the solution of industrial problems, 


COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, nearly five 
Christopher Columbus 


centuries ago, 
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sailed into the Western Hemisphere. 
Since that time, more than 12 million of 
his countrymen have followed him to 
these shores. A 

Establishment of Columbus Day as a 
national holiday is a long-overdue trib- 
ute to the discoverer of the New World 
and to the millions of Italian-Americans 
whose ancestors made a new life in Amer- 
ica and, in the process, contributed so 
greatly to the progress of our Nation. 

Under the Monday holidays bill now 
before the Senate, Columbus Day would 
be observed nationally on the second 
Monday in October each year. 

When the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives passed this bill, my colleague, Con- 
gressman RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Repub- 
lican of Pennsylvania, said: 

The Italian-Americans have made a tre- 
mendously rich contribution to the United 
States and it is high time that we take action 
to recognize their contribution. 


I wholeheartedly agree. 

Our citizens of Italian descent have 
enriched our national heritage and our 
way of life through business, the profes- 
sions, the arts, politics, science, and 
sports. In every type of endeavor, the 
names of Italian-Americans are promi- 
nent and respected. 

Some of the more familiar are: 

Philip Mazzei, friend of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, whose writings greatly influenced 
the drafting of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Constantino Brumidi, who painted the 
magnificent frieze in the great Rotunda 
of the Capitol Building in Washington. 

Charles Barsotti, who established the 
first Italian daily newspaper in America. 

Enrico Fermi, who made possible the 
use of atomic power, the peaceful uses 
of which are continually creating excit- 
ing new possibilities. 

Walter Alessandroni, Pennsylvania's 
late attorney general, who made out- 
standing contributions to Government 
and law enforcement. 

Anna Moffo, another Pennsylvanian 
whose glorious singing has made her 
name known throughout the world. 

The day on which Columbus discovered 
this New World ought to receive the re- 
spect and prestige it deserves from the 
entire Nation; already it is legally ob- 
served in most of the States. I strongly 
urge passage of this bill to honor Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

I request that a telegram I received 
from Judge William F. Cercone, national 
president of the Sons of Columbus of 
America, Inc., urging the passage of this 
important measure, be reprinted at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Sons OF COLUMBUS OF AMERICA, INC., 

June 24, 1968. 
Hon. Hues Scorr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 

The Congress of the United States of 
America will add another bright page to its 
already illustrious history when it proclaims 
Columbus Day a national holiday. There is 
a bit of Columbus in every American—the 
spirit of adventure, the courage to face the 
unknown and faith in Almighty God. With 
these attributes, Columbus opened up a 
new world. A law making Columbus Day a 
national holiday will open up a new world 
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of pride and hope for all Americans. I respect- 
fully urge this be done. 
Judge WILLIAM F. CERCONE, 
National President, 


THE CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
THE REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 
TURE CONTROL ACT OF 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement prepared for 
delivery by the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], who is necessarily ab- 
sent today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A VOTE AGatnst H.R. 15414 
(Statement of Senator E. L. BARTLETT) 


On June 21 I voted against the conference 
report on H.R. 15414, the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968. 

My reasons for doing so were several. 

In the first place, let me say most posi- 
tively that I believe as long as we are spend- 
ing at the rate we are taxes should certainly 
be increased. Had a tax increase bill, and a 
tax increase bill only been brought before 
the Senate with a much higher rate than 
that imposed by H.R. 15414 I should have 
reluctantly voted for it. If we are going to 
continue to dedicate such a substantial part 
of our natural resources to the war in Viet- 
nam, I believe most firmly that we should 
pay for that war now, not leave the bill to be 
picked up in the future. And most assuredly 
I am not in favor of spending for Vietnam 
without restraint while at the same time 
cutting back on essential domestic programs. 
There is no good excuse for piling deficit 
upon deficit in a time when overall the na- 
tion is the beneficiary of unrivaled prosperity. 

My determination not to vote for the con- 
ference report was based in some slight 
degree upon the existing seven per cent tax 
investment credit. In the fall of 1965 the 
Congress was asked to strike this law. The 
Congress did repeal it. 

Then in the spring of 1966 reinstatement 
was requested. It was reinstated. I am not 
an economist, amateur or otherwise; I under- 
stand that many and perhaps most econo- 
mists believe that the seven per cent tax 
investment credit dampens rather than in- 
creases inflation by making plants and 
equipment available that otherwise would 
not be built or acquired, and that these 
additions to our industrial and related ca- 
pacity make inflation less and not more 
likely. I am not entirely sure of this. In any 
case, I base my conclusion on the fact that 
once more a special group of taxpayers have 
been singled out for preferrential treatment 
while now all who pay income taxes will have 
their bills increased because of the passage 
of H.R. 15414. 

I mentioned earlier that several reasons 
motivated my decision not to vote for the 
conference report. 

The principal one, however, is that there 
is coupled to the tax surcharge a require- 
ment for a $6 billion spending cut. I shall 
not argue against the principle. If it is the 
judgment of the Congress that expenditures 
must not run at the rate proposed by the 
administration in the January budget, so be 
it. As the situation now is, whatever cuts are 
not made by the Congress in the appropria- 
tion bills now being considered must be im- 
posed by the administration later on to 
make up the difference between congres- 
sional appropriations and the $6 billion 
figure. 


That is what I object to. If it is the will of 
the majority of Congress to have cuts, let 
Congress make the cuts. 

Many of the same voices which support a 
cutback in federal expenditures are the same 
voices which warn that our three-branch 
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system of government is getting out of bal- 
ance at the expense of the legislative branch. 

Many of these same voices now say that 
Congress should cut what it can, and leave 
the rest up to the President. Mr. President, I 
ever so firmly believe that this approach is 
nothing more than a shirking of responsi- 
bility and smacks of political expediency. I 
can hear the howls now when the President 
cuts a program which is a favorite of some 
particular group. Then there will be at- 
tempts to restore the Presidential cuts, with 
the explanation that when we voted to force 
the President to cut federal spending we did 
not mean he should have cut this or that 
particular program. Indeed, I forecast that 
the majority of us will after the administra- 
tion proposes cuts plead desperately that 
they should not be made. 

For an example, I need go no further back 
than the recent actions of the House and 
Senate in restoring funds cut by the Execu- 
tive Branch from aid to federally-impacted 
school districts. I am predicting we will go 
through the same exercise next year, and I 
will again support that exercise because I 
happen to differ with the administration on 
the importance of this program. But while I 
differ with the administration on this ques- 
tion, I cannot blame the administration for 
drawing up its own list of priorities when 
Congress refuses to do so. 

If a balanced budget is the goal, then let 
us increase taxes and reform our tax poli- 
cies so that everyone and every industry pays 
his or hers or its fair share. 

There is ever so much that needs to be 
done in this land of ours and which can only 
be done by the federal government. I think 
the nation is able to pay the bill. I believe 
our citizens are willing to pay it. But all 
this should be done in a straightforward 
manner and Congress should not abdicate 
its responsibilities. 


TRIBUTE TO CYRUS VANCE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the record 
of public service which has been written 
over the past few years by Cyrus Vance 
marks him as an exceptional man—ex- 
ceptional not only in his ability and skill, 
but exceptional in his willingness to serve 
his Nation. 

Mr. Vance today serves as our No. 2 
negotiator in Paris—a diplomatic assign- 
ment which is trying, indeed. Less than 
3 months ago, we here in the Nation's 
Capital saw him at work in another in- 
stance as troubleshooter to the President 
and to Mayor Walter Washington in an- 
other time of stress and strain. 

I, myself, had the good fortune 2 years 
ago to accompany then Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Cyrus Vance to Vietnam 
and Thailand on an official inspection 
tour of U.S. forces. I found him then to 
be what writer Lloyd Shearer calls him 
in an article which appeared in the Sun- 
day supplement Parade this week, the 
American version of a man for all sea- 
sons.” 

It is ironic, as Shearer noted, that not 
many Americans could tell you who Cy 
Vance is, despite the many instances of 
devoted service he has rendered to them 
and their country and the offices he has 
held. But that fact, I am sure, does not 
much bother Vance, who is much more 
interested in getting the job done than 
he is in personal aggrandizement. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Lloyd Shearer’s article: “Cyrus 
Vance: The Nation’s No. 1 Trouble- 
shooter” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Cyrus VANCE: THE Nation's No. 1 TROUBLE- 
SHOOTER 
(By Lloyd Shearer) 

Suggestion: stop three pedestrians in your 
hometown and ask them this question: “Who 
is Cyrus Vance?” 

I did this in Los Angeles several weeks ago 
when Vance's name was appearing in the 
nation’s press each day, and his picture was 
being telecast by the TV networks each night. 

These are the answers I obtained, From a 
middle-aged housewife: “I know Mr. Vance 
very well. I shop in his store. He runs a deli- 
catessen on Fairfax near Beverly.” 

From a telephone repairman: “His name 
sure sounds familiar. I think he's a poli- 
tician.” 

From a cab driver: “His name don’t ring 
no bell with me, except there used to be a 
goofy guy named Dazzy Vance who pitched 
baseball for the old Brooklyn Dodgers. Is 
that the guy you mean?” 

I repeated the question in several other 
cities—San Antonio, Dallas, Johnson City, 
Memphis, Chicago, Oakland, New Haven, and 
San Diego. The results were much the same. 
At a time when Cyrus Vance was being pub- 
licized as Averell Harriman's co-negotiator at 
the Paris conference with the North Viet- 
namese, and his background as America’s 
number-one troubleshooter was being deline- 
ated and explained, most of the people 
couldn't identify him. 

At 51, Cyrus Spider“ Vance has become 
chief of Lyndon Johnson's fire department. 
In the past few years the President has dis- 
patched Vance to extinguish the emergency 
flames in the hottest of the hot spots. Tall, 
handsome, blue-eyed and pacific, lawyer 
Vance negotiated a peace among the war- 
ring factions in the Dominican Republic. He 
soothed ruffled feelings in the Greece-Turkey 
crisis over Cyprus last November, helped get 
the Detroit riots under control last July, 
talked the outraged South Koreans out of 
going to war against the North Koreans at 
the time of the Pueblo incident in February, 
diplomatically handled the Washington, D.C., 
riots following the Martin Luther King as- 
sassination in April, and is at the moment of 
this writing hard at work in Paris, trying to 
talk some sense into the intransigent North 
Vietnamese negotiators in Paris. 

Surely, such a fireman should be better 
known than he is. Why is he not? 

Originally from Clarksburg, W. Va., where 
he was born on March 27, 1917, to a father 
who sold insurance and mother who is 
remembered as one of the most brilliant, 
talented women in the community, Cy Vance 
is basically a shy, privacy-loving man who 
has never cherished political office or de- 
veloped the charisma frequently necessary 
to achieve it. The charm he has for women 
and the friendship he generates for men 
seem innate rather than acquired character- 
istics. 

STRONG AND SYMPATHETIC 

A classmate who once played with him on 
the Yale University hockey team, says, “Cy 
is by nature a modest, unassuming guy. He is 
polite not political, strong yet sympathetic. 
Just see how snugly he fits in with Averell 
Harriman in Paris, Technically Cy and Har- 
riman are both President Johnson’s personal 
representatives and therefore equal, but Cy 
naturally defers to Harriman who after all 
is 76 and has been in government since 1933. 

“He lets Harriman take all the the leads, 
do most of the talking, set the style and 
set the pace. He plays the role of the disciple 
learning from the doyen without appearing 
cloying or sycophantic, Yet I predict if the 
negotiations ever bear fruit that Cy will have 
contributed the lion's share, because after 
all he is a trained lawyer and Harriman is 
not. 

“Cy's great advantage,” his clasmate (Yale, 
39) points out, is that he has never 
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hungered for fame or recognition, just solid 
achievement. Because of that he is more 
secure than most men.” 

Vance, who retired from the Defense De- 
partment last summer to his old-line New 
York law firm of Simpson, Thacher, and 
Bartlett, has been known in Washington, 
D.C., for the last seven years as “a loner of 
sorts,” as a man who eschewed the gossip of 
the cocktail party circuit in favor of the com- 
forts and companionship provided by his 
wife, the former Grace Sloane (her father, 
John, was a partner in the W. & J. Sloane 
home funishings company) and their five 
children, 

“Neither Cy Vance nor Gay (which is 
what almost everyone calls Mrs. Vance) ever 
believed in fishbowl-living or playing the 
social game down here,” confirms one female 
capital columnist. “Even when Gay took 
over the Widening Horizons program from 
Margie McNamara—that’s a program for 
under-privileged teenagers—she managed 
pretty well to stay out of the public press. 
None of the Vances believe in self-advertis- 
ing or publicity. 

“Cy is Just one of those rare birds in gov- 
enment service who, never came down with 
Potomac fever. I guess he just doesn't take 
enough vitamins. He simply doesn't want to 
become President of the U.S. Maybe that’s 
what a bad back does for you.“ 


BOUT WITH SURGEONS 


In 1962 when Vance was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Army, he ruptured a spinal disc 
one afternoon while rising from his desk 
chair. The surgeons removed it. Four years 
later, however, he tore a cartilage in his right 
knee and for a while hobbled about on 
crutches. Subsequently the undue pressure 
and imbalance on his spinal column caused 
another disc to rupture, and he was scheduled 
for additional surgery when President John- 
son phoned and asked if he wouldn't fly to 
Detroit immediately. This was last summer 
when the riots had erupted there, and John- 
son wanted an accurate and judicious survey 
of the situation before he ordered the troops 
in. 

Anyone who has suffered the disc syndrome 
knows how acutely painful it can be, how 
so simple an exercise as walking becomes 
almost impossible without wearing a tightly- 
fitted back brace, but Vance agreed to go pro- 
viding he could take his wife along. Unable 
to bend down, he needed her to tie his shoe 
laces. 

“It was primarily for that purpose,” she 
discloses, “that I went with him. Cy could 
slip into his shoes without bending, but he 
couldn't bend down to tie the laces. Unfortu- 
nately for me he's now improved to the point 
where he can. Otherwise he might have taken 
me to Paris as his official shoe lace-tier.” 

Last year when President Johnson decided 
to replace Robert McNamara as his Secretary 
of Defense—McNamara had become too much 
of a dove in opposition to Dean Rusk and 
Walt Rostow—he offered McNamara’s job to 
Vance. Troubleshooter Vance, McNamara’s 
deputy for years, turned it down because of 
his bad back whereupon Johnson pressured 
Clark Clifford into taking the position. 

Vance, who is a conservative Democrat— 
his cousin, John W. Davis ran unsuccessfully 
for the presidency in 1924 with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as his running mate—has from 
time to time been hushed about in Demo- 
cratic Party circles as possible presidential 
timber, but he shows no evidence of ever 
having been infected with the political virus. 

“I don’t want to sound corny,” declares 
White House Press Secretary George Chris- 
tian, “but the only thing Cy Vance is running 
for is the United States of America. I don’t 
believe I've ever met a finer, more balanced 


fellow. He’s got more common sense on more 
touchy subjects than any man I've ever seen. 


He can handle anything from a riot to the 
most delicate kind of diplomacy, and that’s 
why the President calls upon him, He is this 
country’s number-one troubleshooter in all 
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respects, and the President’s faith in him is 
complete. Cy is the kind of fellow who jus- 
tifies it.” 

Vance is also that rare man in high places 
who inspires a unanimity of praise. It is 
well-nigh impossible to find a member of 
the New York bar who has dealt with him or 
anyone in Washington, D.C., who has worked 
with him, who will criticize him adversely. 
All judgments of his personality and per- 
formance approach hyperbole. 

Listen, for example, to Robert McNamara, 
a shrewd perspicacious judge of people who 
introduced a whole flock of so-called “whiz 
kids” into the Pentagon reorganization in 
1961. 

“What Cy Vance has,” he asserts, “is in- 
tegrity, honesty, a quiet, steadfast courage 
of his convictions, He also has a warm, won- 
derful way of dealing with people, of draw- 
ing from them their utmost support and con- 
tribution to a common effort. He has a strong 
personality but it is never abrasive. It ex- 
presses itself in terms which other people 
find acceptable. 

“This combination of qualities, of honesty 
and integrity is fundamentally important in 
negotiating. The other side must have con- 
fidence in you, and Cy has the sort of integrity 
which builds confidence. He knows how to 
examine problems from the other person’s 
point of view, but still because of his per- 
suasiveness he can ultimately achieve an 
agreement which others might not. I think 
that Vance and Harriman make the ideal, 
the perfect, negotiating team. We're lucky in 
having them.” 


COMPLETE INTEGRITY 


Adam Yarmolinsky, now a Harvard law 
professor but formerly a special assistant in 
the Defense Department, says, “The noun 
which comes quickest to mind when you 
mention the name, Vance, is integrity, com- 
plete integrity. Vance is a man with a fine 
sense of the limits of the possible. He has 
extraordinary judgment of what can be done 
and how. to get it accomplished, 

„He's an excellent negotiator, because he 
has perception, persistence, and tolerance. 
He is not going to give anything away to 
the North Vietnamese merely because they 
filibuster or try to wear him down or threaten 
to walk out or do walk out.” 

A White House insider adds that Vance 
is a man who never loses his cool, never 
communicates panic to a situation, instead 
lends to it an air of calm and reason. He also 
sees to it that his adversary never loses face. 

“I remember,” this source recalls, “when 
the President sent Cy to Korea this past Feb- 
ruary. Kim Il Sung’s commandos from North 
Korea had invaded Seoul to assassinate Pres- 
ident Park, and South Korea was determined 
to go to war against North Korea or at least 
to mount a retaliatory attack. North Korea 
has a mutual aid treaty with Soviet Russia 
which calls for the Soviets to come to their 
aid in the event of war. We have an under- 
standing with South Korea. It was a powder 
keg situation which could have blown into 
World War II. 

“Cy flew to Korea, spoke to President Park, 
assured him that we would not let him down. 
He explained that President Johnson would 
ask Congress for $100 million in extra mili- 
tary assistance for the ROKS (Republic of 
Korea’s army). He invited Park to discuss 
his troubles face to face with the President, 
In his own sincere way he put out the fire. 

“If the Paris conference with the North 
Vietnamese lasts—who knows if it will and 
for how long—Cy Vance will be the man who 
commutes between Paris and Washington to 
brief President Johnson from time to time, 
He's the best traveling firemen we've got.” 

Friends and relatives who know Vance 
well enough to explain him, believe that he 
owes much of his winning personality and 
overriding sense of duty to his mother, the 
late Amy Roberts Vance. 

“She was really something,” a member of 
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the family explains, “a churchgoer, a civic- 
minded activist who organized the first sym- 
phony concerts in Clarksburg, an organiza- 
tion called the League of Service. She was 
chairman of the library and pretty nearly 
everything else. She was a wonderful woman 
who was determined to leave Clarksburg a 
better place than she found it, and she did. 

“Her husband died of pneumonia when Cy 
was 5 and his brother John 8, And all you 
have to do to see what a great job she did 
is to look at Cyrus and John. Both are prom- 
inent lawyers, John in Charleston and Cyrus 
in New York. She inspired people to serve 
their communities, and she inspired her son 
by example.” 

As a boy Cy Vance was sent off to Kent 
School in Connecticut where he played foot- 
ball and hockey, was elected senior prefect 
of the student body. “He was all legs and 
arms on the ice rink,“ one schoolmate fondly 
remembers, “which is why we began calling 
him ‘spider'.” 

From Kent, young Vance moved a stone's 
throw over to Yale where he quickly became 
a member of the undergraduate establish- 
ment along with McGeorge Bundy, Sargent 
Shriver, and several others who later were to 
serve the Kennedy Administration. At Yale 
Vance played varsity hockey, made Scroll 
and Key, won his B.A. in economics, In 1939 
he entered Yale Law School and after grad- 
uating with honors, enlisted in the Navy. 
Assigned to destroyer duty he saw action in 
the Atlantic and Pacific, took part in opera- 
tions at Bougainville, Tarawa, Saipan and 
Guam, 

When finally he was discharged in 1946 at 
age 29 he decided that he had best start 
working for a living. First he obtained a job 
as assistant to the president of The Mead 
Corporation, manufacturer of paper prod- 
ucts. But after a year left to marry Grace 
Sloane and join the New York City law firm 
of Simpson, Thacher, and Bartlett, where he 
is now a senior partner. 

It was while he was specializing in civil 
litigation that Vance also began serving in 
various government positions, working as 
special counsel to several Senate investigat- 
ing subcommittees. In 1961 Bob McNamara 
prevailed upon him to enter the Defense 
Department as General Counsel and help re- 
organize the jungle which by then the Penta- 
gon had become, 

A year later McNamara helped make him 
Secretary of the Army and subsequently his 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, grooming him 
as his successor, 

There is little doubt that McNamara has 
influenced Vance more than any other in- 
dividual in government. “When Vance first 
came to Washington,” says an intimate, “he 
was essentially the man in the Brooks Broth- 
ers suit, a conservative member of the Eastern 
establishment. McNamara broadened his hor- 
izons, broadened his perspective and philos- 
ophy. Both men have gained considerably 
from their friendship, and it’s no secret that 
McNamara expected Cy to inherit his job 
one day.” 

BACK TO LAW PRACTICE 


Last July, however, having rapidly depleted 
has savings via eight years of government 
service, faced with the mounting educational 
expense of sending his five children to Van- 
derbilt, Mt. Holyoke, Foxcroft, Westover and 
Buckley, Vance decided to move back to New 
York and resume his more remunerative law 
practice. Thus, when Johnson offered him the 
McNamara berth, he turned it down on the 
two grounds of finance and health. 

Vance is constitutionally unable however 
to resist any pleas for emergency duty from 
the Lyndon Johnson fire department. 

“He has always,” declares the President, 
“placed his country before himself. When- 
ever I have called him to serve since he left 
the Department of Defense, he had served 
the U.S. with remarkable skill. He is a man 
of energy, uncompromising intellect and re- 
markable wisdom. I can think of no man 
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better qualified to represent effectively and 
fairly this nation’s interest in any negotia- 
tions either at home or abroad.” 

In a sentence Cyrus Roberts Vance is the 
American version of a man for all seasons, 


ARE HUMAN RIGHTS ESSENTIAL? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
question I pose in the title of my re- 
marks is not rhetorical. There exists both 
a philosophical and practical contro- 
versy as to whether the rights of man 
are essential. The history of mankind 
would seem to be a continual resolution 
of that question in the negative. Wave 
after wave of murder, terror, and mass 
exploitation stand as landmarks on the 
road of man through time. 

I do not wish to discourse on the meta- 
physics and ethics of what is essential 
and what is accidental in man but I do 
think appropriate some reflection on the 
fact that all men, truly worthy of the 
name, acknowledge certain rights of men 
as inalienable—or essential—due a man 
by the very fact of being a man. 

Surely, Mr. President, civilized men 
recognize that we all should be free from 
murder, torture, maiming and exploita- 
tion of the body. And to this should also 
be added freedom from exploitation of 
the soul, and mind and spirit of man. 
The rights of being protected from these 
horrors are indeed essential to the very 
nature of us all. They inhere in each of 
us and cannot be taken from us except 
through some form of unnatural depriva- 
tion. 

Therefore, these rights are essential to 
the happiness of each individual. But 
they are also essential in another way. 
Respect for these rights is essential to 
preserving the peace and ultimately pre- 
serving and perfecting our civilization. 

Mr. President, we have observed in the 
last few years how essential to the pres- 
ervation of the civil peace is respect for 
the rights of others under the rule of 
law. We have seen what forgetting the 
rights of others has brought this country 
and indeed the whole world. Disrespect 
for the rights of others can only result 
in disorder, conflict and reversion to 
brutal and atavistic behavior. 

Surely, this century alone has pre- 
sented us with enough horror and vio- 
lence and shame to move us to seeking 
peace and understanding based on re- 
spect for the rights of others. 

Mr. President, respect for the rights of 
others is not the plea of the evangelist 
or the wild-eyed idealist; it is the de- 
mand of all right thinking men—men 
who not only realize the essential nature 
of these rights of men but have also 
learned from history that disaster fol- 
lows their violation. 

We have, in the Senate, the oppor- 
tunity to declare unequivocally for these 
rights. We have pending before us the 
various human rights conventions to 
which this country is already signatory. 
We must ratify these conventions as 
much from motivations of idealism as 
from realistic appraisals of what will be- 
fall mankind if these rights are not 
respected and acknowledged by all men 
as truly essential. 

Ratification by the Senate is a step 
in that direction which we cannot afford 
not to take. Human rights are essential. 
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A PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
1968 HIGHWAY ACT WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO CONSERVATION PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Presdent, I rise 
to alert the Senate to an anticonserva- 
tion amendment to the 1968 Highway 
Act, now pending before the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee. 

Congress in 1966 created the Cabinet- 
level Department of Transportation to 
cope with an impending national trans- 
portation crisis precipitated by sprawl- 
ing urban congestion, and a proliferation 
of uncoordinated local, State, and Fed- 
eral transportation programs. The De- 
partment of Transportation Act—Public 
Law 89-670—clearly reflects a congres- 
sional intention that new techniques be 
applied in the everyday administration 
of transportation systems, programs, 
and projects in which there is a Federal 
investment. 

In establishing this executive Depart- 
ment, Congress expressed a national 
policy to preserve and enhance the 
beauty of the countryside, public parks, 
recreation lands, wildlife and waterfowl 
refuges, and historic sites in sections 
2(b) (2) and 4(f) of the act. In the dec- 
laration of purpose section of the act, 
section 2(b)(2) provides as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the national 
policy that special efforts should be made 
to preserve the natural beauty of the coun- 
tryside and public park and recreation lands, 
wildlife and waterfowl refuge, and historic 
sites. 


In section 4(f) of the act, Congress 
implemented the earlier declaration of 
national policy as follows: 

After the effective date of this Act, the 
Secretary shall not approve any program or 
project which requires the use of any land 
from a public park, recreation area, wild- 
life and waterfowl refuge, or historic site 
unless (1) there is no feasible and prudent 
alternative to the use of such land, and (2) 
such program includes all possible planning 
to minimize harm to such park, recreational 
area, wildlife and waterfowl refuge, or his- 
toric site resulting from such use. (em- 
phasis added) 


It is my understanding that the House 
Public Works Committee will report H.R. 
17134, the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968, sometime later this week. This bill, 
as it will reach the floor of the House, 
contains a provision which, if enacted, 
will have the effect of severely weakening 
section 4(f) of the Department of Trans- 
portation Act. 

Section 17 of the new Highway Act 
would amend section 4(f) by striking out 
the language: 

(1) there is no feasible and prudent alter- 
native to the use of such land— 


And rephrasing subsection (2) of 4(f) 
as follows: 

Such program or project includes all pos- 
sible planning, including the consideration 
of alternatives to the use of such land, to 
minimize any harm to such park, recrea- 
tional area, wildlife and waterfowl refuge, or 
historic site resulting from such use. (sub- 
stituted language given emphasis) 


It is fairly obvious, I think, that this 
modification will hamstring both sec- 
tion 4(f) and the congressional intent 
embodied in the purpose section of the 
Department of Transportation Act. 
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I think it is important to stress that 
Congress intended sections 2(b) (2) and 
4(f) to apply not only to roads and high- 
ways, but also to other forms of trans- 
portation. In his letter to me of May 23, 
1967, Secretary of Transportation Alan 
Boyd stated that— 

It is fully recognized that lands dedicated 
for conservation purposes may be affected by 
all modes of transportation, and I agree that 
the provisions to which you refer (sections 
2(b) (2) and 4(f) embrace all of the trans- 
portation programs coming within the De- 
partment’s responsibilities. 


Other committees of the Congress and 
all Members of the Congress should be 
alert to the far-reaching implications of 
the amendment in the pending Federal- 
Aid Highway Act. The adverse effects of 
this amendment would be felt beyond 
just the highway program. 

The Secretary of Transportation has 
the responsibility, in consultation with 
the States and the Secretaries of In- 
terior, Housing and Urban Development, 
and Agriculture, to develop the regula- 
tions, policies, and procedures to imple- 
ment sections 2(b) (2) and 4(f). At pres- 
ent, the affected Federal agencies within 
the Department of Transportation are 
preparing standardized procedures to 
implement these sections. On May 10 of 
this year, the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration published in the Federal Reg- 
ister its notice of proposed rulemaking 
and a draft of the proposed rules asking 
for comment from interested parties. I 
ask unanimous consent to insert this no- 
tice and draft in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks. 

It is my understanding that the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and the U.S. Coast 
Guard will also publish soon for com- 
ment their proposed rules and regula- 
tions implementing sections 2(b) (2) and 
4(f). In my judgment, it would be in- 
appropriate, indeed ill-advised, to 
tamper with the language of 4(f) at a 
time when the newly established De- 
partment of Transportation and agencies 
within the Department are drafting pro- 
cedures to assure meeting the test estab- 
lished by the Congress in determining 
what constitutes a “feasible and prudent 
alternative” to the use of public park- 
lands for transportation systems and “all 
possible planning to minimize harm” to 
such lands. Moreover, there has been no 
showing that section 4(f) has placed an 
unreasonable burden on the construc- 
tion of new systems. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, I have a particular respon- 
sibility for the conservation and protec- 
tion of public lands. As floor manager of 
the Department of Transportation Act, 
chairman of the Senate conferees, and 
sponsor of the amendments which added 
sections 2(b) (2) and 4(f) to the act, I 
have some familarity with the intent of 
Congress in adopting these provisions 
less than 2 years ago. In so doing, Con- 
gress expressed its clear intent that fu- 
ture transportation systems be so de- 
signed and constructed that areas which 
have been dedicated to conservation pur- 
poses will be protected. 

It is my strong hope that in consider- 
ing the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968, 
Congress will see fit to delete the pro- 
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posed amendment to section 4(f), an 
amendment which clearly contravenes 
the previously expressed intent of Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted into the REC- 
orp a telegram I received from Vice Pres- 
ident HUBERT HUMPHREY, Chairman of 
the President’s Council on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty, and Laurance S. 
Rockefeller, Chairman of the Citizens’ 
Advisory Committee to the President on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty, urging 
the rejection of the proposed amendment 
to section 4(f). 

There being no objection, the notice 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[14 CFR, part 17: Docket No. —, Notice 
68- ] 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION, FEDERAL 
AVIATION ADMINISTRATION PROJECTS Ar- 
FECTING PUBLIC PARKS, RECREATIONAL AREAS, 
WILDLIFE REFUGES, OR HISTORIC SITES: 
NOTICE OF PROPOSED RULEMAKING 


The Federal Aviation Administration is 
considering the issue of a regulation imple- 
menting, with respect to projects and pro- 
grams requiring the approval of the Federal 
Aviation Administration, sections 2(a), 2(b) 
(2) and 4(f) of the Department of Transpor- 
tation Act (49 U.S.C. 1651(a) and (b) (2), 
and 1653 (f)). 

Section 2(a) of the Department of Trans- 
portation Act declares that the public in- 
terest requires “the development of national 
transportation policies and programs con- 
ducive to the provision of fast, safe, efficient 
and convenient transportation at the lowest 
cost consistent therewith and with other na- 
tional objectives, including the efficient uti- 
lization and conservation of the Nation’s 
resources”, 

Section 2(b)(2) of the Department of 
Transportation Act declares it to be the 
national policy that special effort shall be 
made to preserve the natural beauty of the 
countryside and public park and recreation 
lands, wildlife and waterfowl refuges, and 
historic sites”. 

Section 4(f) of the Department of Trans- 
portation Act states that no program or proj- 
ect that requires the use of any land from a 
public park, recreation area, wildlife and 
waterfowl refuge, or historic site may be 
approved unless there is no feasible and pru- 
dent alternative and the program or project 
includes all possible planning to minimize 
harm to the park, area, refuge, or site in- 
volved, 

Interested persons are invited to partici- 
pate in the making of the proposed rule by 
submitting such written data, views, or 
arguments as they may desire. Communica- 
tions should identify the regulatory docket 
or notice number and be submitted in dup- 
licate to the Office of the General Counsel, 
Federal Aviation Administration, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, Attention: Rules 
Docket, GC-24, 800 Independence Avenue, 
S.W., Washington, D.C. 20590. All communi- 
cations received on or before $ 
will be considered by the Administrator be- 
fore taking action on the proposed rule. The 
proposal contained in this notice may be 
changed in the light of comments received. 
All comments submitted will be available, 
both before and after the closing date for 
comments, in the Rules Docket for exam- 
ination by interested persons. 

The proposed procedures and standards 
would apply in cases where action subject 
to section 4(f) is required on requests for 
approval submitted by persons outside the 
FAA, such as an application for a grant 
under the Federal-aid Airport Program, 
However, the Administrator would also use 
the proposed standards in making internal 
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decisions on matters, such as the construc- 
tion of an FAA facility, that involve the ap- 
plication of section 4(f). 

The pro rules would be placed in a 
new Part 17 of the Federal Aviation Regula- 
tions and would apply, in addition to any 
other requirements or rules applicable, in 
those instances in which a new program or 
project, or a change in an existing program 
or project, is proposed that involves subject 
matter covered by section 4(f). Thus, the 
requirements of consultation with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior under section 3(c) 
Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 1102(c)) 
with respect to the need for airports at na- 
tional parks; of section 106 of the “Act to 
establish a program for the preservation of 
additional historic properties” (16 U.S.C. 
470f); of 5 204 of the Demonstration Cities 
and Metropolitan Development Act (42 
U.S.C. § 3334); and generally of Part 151 of 
the Federal Aviation Regulations with re- 
spect to the Federal-aid Airport Program; 
would not be superseded. 

‘This rule-making action is proposed under 
the authority of section 313(a) of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1354(a)), 
the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 1101 et 
seq.), sections 2(a), 2(b) (2), 4(f), and 9(e) 
(1) of the Department of Transportation Act 
(49 U.S.C. 1651(a) and (b) (2), 1633(f), and 
1657(e) (1), and § — of the Regulations of 
the Office of the Secretary of Transportation 
(14 CFR). 

In consideration of the foregoing, it is pro- 
posed to amend Title 14, Chapter 1, of the 
Code of Federal Regulations by adding the 
following new Part 17. 


Administrator. 
Issued in Washington, D.C. on —. 


TITLE 14—AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 


CHAPTER I—FEDERAL AVIATION ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


SUBCHAPTER B— PROCEDURAL RULES 


Part 17—Projects affecting public parks, Tec- 
reational areas, wildlife refuges, or historic 
sites 

Contents 

Section 

17.1 Applicability. 

17.3 Definitions. 

17.5 Coorcination required. 

17.7 Requests for approval. 

17.9 Public hearings. 

17.11 Approval of projects; minimizing harm. 

Part 17—Projects affecting public parks, rec- 
reational areas, wildlife refuges, or historic 
sites 


5 17.1 Applicability. 

This Part applies to any request for ap- 
proval by the Administrator of a program or 
project that requires the use of any public 
park, recreational area, wildlife and water- 
fowl refuge, or historic site. These approvals 
include— 

(1) Certification and recommendation 
under § 308(a) of the Federal Aviation Act 
(49 U.S.C. 1349 (a)): 

(2) Grants Federal aid for airports under 
the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 1101, 
et seq.) and Part 151 of this chapter; 

(8) Requests from the Administrator to 
the head of another Department or agency 
for conveyance of a property interest to a 
public agency under § 16 of the Federal Air- 
port Act (49 U.S.C. 1115) and Part 153 of this 
chapter; and 

(4) Approvals of conveyances of surplus 
real property under §13(g) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1622(g)). 

517.2 Definitions. 

As used in this Part— 

(a) “Public park” includes— 

(1) Land dedicated or reserved for public 
park or urban open space purposes; 

(2) Privately owned land planned for park 
or open space purposes as shown in an official 
comprehensive master park or open space 
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program or plan developed by a government 
body or agency; 

(3) A publicly developed or planned reser- 

voir; 
(4) Land having outstanding natural park 
values, owned by a nonprofit tion, 
and devoted to public use, including the pres- 
ervation of those values for scientific or edu- 
cational purposes; and 

(5) Any area approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior as eligible for inclusion in the 
National Registry of Natural Landmarks. 

(pv) Recreational area“ includes— 

(1) Any land dedicated or reserved for 
public recreational purposes, whether admin- 
istered by a public agency or managed by a 
private enterprise; 

(2) Any recreational area identified in a 
comprehensive plan developed by a State 
under the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act (16 U.S.C. 55 460d, 4601-4 to 4601-11 and 
23 U.S.C. and 23 U.S.C. 120, note) or as shown 
in a comprehensive master recreation plan 
developed by a governmental agency or body 
such as a county, recreation district, or 
Federal or State agency, and 

(3) Any publicly developed or planned 
reservoir, 

(c) “Historic site“ includes any historic 
property, such as a district, site, building, 
structure, or object, significant in American 
history, architecture, archeology, or culture— 

(1) Listed in the National Register com- 
piled and maintained by the Secretary of 
the Interior pursuant to 16 U.S.C, 470a; 

(2) Determined by the State Liaison Offi- 
cer with Historic Properties Preservation Act 
responsibilities, after consultation with the 
Keeper of the National Register, to meet the 
National Register criterla promulgated by 
the Secretary of the Interior and thus likely 
to be entered on the National Register after 
the State submits its results of the state- 
wide comprehensive historic properties sur- 
vey; or 

(3) Meeting the eligibility requirements 
for historical preservation grants by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment pursuant to 16 U.S.C. § 470b-1 and 42 
U.S.C. §§ 1500d-1 and e. 

(d) “Wildlife” includes fish, shellfish, and 
crustacea that are resident in and anadro- 
mous to inland and coastal waters, as well as 
waterfowl and other wildlife. 

(e) “Wildlife refuge” includes— 

(1) Any area officially designated as a wild- 
life sanctuary; and 

(2) Any area otherwise acquired or con- 
trolled or scheduled for acquisition or con- 
trol, and areas recognized as necessary for 
the protection, study, production, or conser- 
vation of wildlife by national, State, or local 
wildlife authorities, such as a stream, lake, 
forest, or coastal area that is the natural 
habitat of wildlife. 

(f) “Publicly developed and planned reser- 
voirs” include existing water impoundment 
projects as well as planned projects, that 
have been officially authorized, that serve a 
park, recreational, or wildlife function. Fed- 
eral agencies with reservoir development ac- 
tivities include the Bureau of Reclamation, 
U.S. Department of the Interior; Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army; Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture; and in- 
dependent agencies such as the Federal Pow- 
er Commission, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Delaware River Basin Commission, and the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration. 
$17.5 Coordination required. 

Each person considering the establishment 
of a program or project subject to this Part, 
must, as early in the planning stages as 


planning agency whose functions, interests, 
or responsibilities cam reasonably be antici- 
pated to be affected by that program or proj- 
ect. The information furnished each agency 
for the purpose of soliciting tts views must 
be as complete as possible to ensure a mean- 
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ingful evaluation of the program or project 
by that agency. 
§17.7 Requests for approval. 

(a) Each request for approval of a pro- 
gram or project subject to this Part must 
include the following material: 

(1) A description of the program or proj- 
ect, including the alternatives which were 
considered, an analysis of the alternatives 
(including the estimated costs of such al- 
ternatives), and the reasons why the alterna- 
tives are not considered to be feasible and 
prudent. 

(2) A description of the measures to be 
taken, and an estimate of the cost, to mini- 
mize the effect of the program or project on 
the park, recreational area, wildlife refuge, 
or historic site inyolved. 

(3) The views received as a result of the 
coordination required by § 17.5 of this Part 
and an analysis of those views. 

(b) In determining whether to approve a 
program or project subject to this Part the 
Administrator considers all pertinent fac- 
tors including the following: 

(1) The justification for the particular 

rogram or project and its site. 

(2) Safety and efficiency of aircraft opera- 
tion. 

(3) Integration with the overall regional 
airport plan, 

(4) The absence or presence of other alter- 
natives in addition to those considered by 
the person requesting approval, including 
alternative methods of transportation. 

(5) The effect of any incidental construc- 
tion necessary for the proposed program or 
project, such as the construction of access 
roads or parking facilities. 

(6) Cost differentials between the proposed 
site and alternative sites. 

(7) The total effect of aircraft operations 
on any park, recreational area, refuge, or his- 
toric site. 

(8) Steps to be taken to minimize harm to 
the park, recreational area, refuge, or historic 
site involved. 
$17.9 Public hearings. 

Any person having a substantial interest 
in the matter may request the Administrator 
to hold a public hearing with respect to the 
approval of a program or project subject to 
this Part. Upon receipt of such a request, a 
hearing will be scheduled and announced by 
the publication of a notice in the Federal 
Register. The procedures governing the hear- 
ing are stated in the notice of the hearing. In 
the case of an airport project, this hearing 
may be combined with a hearing held under 
§9(e) of the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 
1108(e)). 


$17.11 Approval of projects; minimizing 
harm. 


If the Administrator approves a program 
or project subject to this Part, he prescribes 
any conditions necessary to minimize harm 
to the public park, recreational area, wildlife 
refuge, or historic site involved. 

WasHINGTON, D. C., 
June 22, 1968. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, Washington, D.C.: 

The President’s Council on Recreation and 
Natural Beauty and the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee to the President on Recreation 
and Natural Beauty, meeting today in joint 
session, strongly urge that language not be 
included in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1968 that would weaken section 4(f) of Pub- 
lic Law 89-670, the Department of Trans- 
portation Act (see section 17 of HR. 17134 
committee print of June 20, 1968.) Such 
language would severely handicap the Sec- 
retary of Transportation in his directive not 
to invade public parks, recreation areas, wild- 
life and waterfowl refuges or historic sites 
in the design and construction of various 
transportation facilities unless there is no 
feasible and prudent alternative. We urge 
you to take appropriate action not to allow 
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such an adverse provision to be included in 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1968, The 
Department of Transportation Act was only 
recently. enacted by the Congress and the 
Secretary of Transportation should be given 
an opportunity to implement section 4(f) 
before any precipitous action is taken by 
the Congress that could so adversely affect 
the quality of our environment. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

Vice President of the United States and 
Chairman of the President’s Council 
on Recreation and Natural Beauty. 

LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER, 

Chairman, Citizens’ Ad Commit- 
tee to the President on Recreation and 
Natural Beauty. 


RURAL RENEWAL—A NEW NA- 
TIONAL POLICY OBJECTIVE 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
May 20, I addressed the Senate to voice 
my concern over the continuing outmi- 
gration of the rural jobless into our al- 
ready tense, overcrowded cities. At the 
same time, I announced hearings before 
my Small Business Subcommittee on Fi- 
nancing and Investment in order to ex- 
plore public and private investment plans 
and programs which could reduce this 
outmigration and lead to a better rural- 
urban economic balance. 

I feel that if we can materially ex- 
pand job opportunities in rural America 
through our small business sector, we will 
make a substantial contribution to re- 
solving the urban problem. It is apparent 
that more jobs and larger payrolls in 
rural America are the cornerstones of a 
proper rural-urban balance. By provid- 
ing more jobs in rural areas, much of the 
pressures will be taken off of large towns 
and metropolitan areas. Federal, State, 
and local government and the private 
industrial sector must work closely in 
this vital effort. Their success or failure 
will be measured by the kind of society 
our children and grandchildren inherit. 
The task looms large, but the results will 
be felt for decades to come. 

At the May 23 hearing, the subcom- 
mittee received testimony from the Small 
Business Administration. SBA has an 
excellent program which, I believe, can 
serve effectively as a blueprint for rural 
renewal throughout this country. That 
is SBA’s local development company loan 
program. Mr. Robert C. Moot, the able 
Administrator of SBA, told the subcom- 
mittee that, since its inception 10 years 
ago, this program alone has created over 
65,000 permanent job opportunities. This 
means payrolls over almost a quarter of 
a billion dollars a year and approxi- 
mately an additional $87 million in tax 
revenue returned to the U.S. Treasury 
annually. Most of these jobs were created 
in depressed rural communities. 

The subcommittee was so impressed 
with SBA’s progress in this field that we 
have scheduled another day of hearings 
on Thursday, June 27, in order to ascer- 
tain what other Federal agencies are ac- 
complishing in this area. At that time we 
will hear from Department of Agriculture 
Assistant Secretary John A. Baker, De- 
partment of Commerce Assistant Secre- 
tary for Economic Development Ross 
Davis, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Assistant Secretary for 
Metropolitan Development Charles M. 
Haar, and the Federal Cochairman of 
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the Appalachian Regional Commission 
Joe W. Fleming. 

Because of the vital role that each of 
these departments and agencies plays in 
upgrading the economies of depressed 
rural areas, Iam certain that the hearing 
will be enlightening, informative, and 
productive. I expect these agencies to 
present their plans, policies, and pro- 
grams which can be brought to bear on 
the problem of rural outmigration. Sub- 
sequently, the subcommittee will com- 
plete its inventory of the various pro- 
grams available throughout the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government 
either in the form of additional hear- 
ings, conferences, seminars, or staff re- 
ports. We will then decide what, if any, 
additional legislation is required to make 
all of these programs work most effec- 
tively. 

Mr. President, we must do something 
meaningful to eliminate rural poverty. 
We can never hope to resolve the prob- 
lems in our cities unless we effectively 
combat poverty in the rural areas at the 
same time. 

The Federal Government must estab- 
lish a price tag for the revitalization of 
rural America. It must also declare a 
national policy for nonmetropolitan 
America. This policy should stress the 
need for a unified, aggressive approach 
to the economic development of these 
areas on a nationwide basis. 

The hour is very late. We must begin 
immediately. 


BUYER BEWARE: RADIATION TEST- 
ING DEVICES MAY BE FRAUDU- 
LENT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, de- 
spite the continuing illness of the senior 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], he 
has continued to lead the fight in the 
Senate to enact an effective Radiation 
Control for Health and Safety Act of 
1968. 

He recently concluded Commerce Com- 
mittee hearings on the proposed legisla- 
tion; and as is so often the case when 
a Member of this body develops exper- 
tise in a particular area, he learns of 
many related problems which are not 
ne covered by the legislation 
under consideration. 

Such was the case with Senator BART- 
LETT when he discovered that several 
companies were attempting to take ad- 
vantage of the reports that some color 
television sets emit radiation in excess 
of currently accepted standards. As Sen- 
ator BARTLETT points out, these com- 
panies are seeking to sell devices which 
they claim can test television sets for 
emission of radiation, but it appears 
unlikely that these devices in fact do ef- 
fectively measure such emissions. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
BARTLETT’S statement calling attention to 
this practice be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BARTLETT 

There is apparently no fear nor ignorance 

that some men won't exploit for profit. 


Recently, I conducted a second set of 
hearings on potential health hazards of 


radiation, The first set was held August 28, 
29 and 30, 1967; the second set, May 6, 8, 9, 
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13 and 15, 1968. In those hearings, we heard 
testlmony on a wide range of potential 
health hazards, ranging from excessive quan- 
tities of microwaves emitted by poorly de- 
signed ovens to the need to license operators 
of x-ray equipment. 

I believe the record of the hearings sup- 
ports the case for enacting a bill establish- 
ing standards and licensing in this area. 

However, my purpose today is not to dis- 
cuss legislation, other than to state that 
strenuous efforts will be made to enact a bill 
dealing with radiation health and safety. 

Rather, my purpose today is to call public 
attention to what may well be an attempt to 
make a profit by first fanning fear about 
radiation and then offering fraudulent de- 
vices to stem that fear. 

Those who followed my hearings and those 
conducted on the House side know that 
considerable publicity was given to reports 
that some color television sets—and I repeat 
the adjective color“ were found to emit 
x-rays in excess of currently accepted stand- 
ards. 

While the findings indicated a potential 
health hazard and a need for establishing 
safety standards to protect the public against 
any such unnecessary exposure to radiation, 
those findings also made quite clear that 
when certain television sets do emit excessive 
radiation the emissions are quite variable 
over many areas of individual sets. 

Furthermore, the recent survey of color 
television sets in Washington, D.C. by the 
U.S. Public Health Service indicated a need 
to develop effective instruments to check 
color television sets for x-ray emission, The 
lack of such instrumentation is one of the 
most persuasive arguments for establishing 
production safety standards. Quite obviously 
if it is difficult if not impossible to inspect 
color TV sets once they are in stores or in 
homes, it is most important we do what we 
can to insure that sets emitting excessive 
x-rays be prevented from reaching the public. 

With this background in mind, I was 
deeply disturbed and dismayed when I 
learned that several companies, either 
through design or naivete, were advertising 
for sale devices allegedly designed to detect 
excessive amounts of radiation being emitted 
by television sets. 

Most of those ads start with some scare 
headline about the dangers of x-rays from 
television sets. Most of these ads do not note 
that only color television sets have been 
found to emit excessive radiation, an omis- 
sion, I fear, not of oversight, but prompted 
by a desire to sell more devices. 

One ad, directed at television servicemen, 
takes the following approach: 

“This letter concerns your profits and your 
health (possibly your life) .” 

One might think the latter concern might 
be more important than the former, but in 
this particular letter the individual's profit 
comes before the individual's health. 

The letter goes on to instruct the tele- 
vision serviceman how best to fan the fears 
of his customer, thereby inducing the cus- 
tomer to purchase a testing kit. 

The clinching argument used to convince 
servicemen to purchase these kits are the 
lure of an $8 profit on a $2 investment and 
the words: 

“You can’t possibly lose because it's timely 
and fulfills a psychological need! As well as a 
physical imperative.” 

Apparently these kits are nothing more 
than a few small photographic type films 
which are to be attached to the sides of a 
television set. The films are to be left on the 
set for a period and then returned to the 
company selling the kits where they will be 
analyzed to determine the extent of x-ray 
exposure. 

Remembering that there is no set pattern 
to the emission of excessive x-rays from color 
television sets and noting that no exact 
measurement of the duration of exposure can 
be made, there is every reason to believe that 
the companies selling these kits are either 
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naive or seeking profit through fraudulent 
advertising. 

In either case, one serious danger result- 
ing from this practice might be to convince 
a person his set is safe when in fact it is 
emitting excessive radiation from a part of 
the set not tested by the films. 

For these reasons I have asked the Post- 
master General and the Federal Radiation 
Commission to investigate these ads and the 
devices advertised and to make a report to 
me as soon as possible. Needless to say, I will 
pass those reports on to the Senate as soon 
as I receive them. 


NOMINATION OF WILLIAM CROOK 
AS AMBASSADOR TO AUSTRALIA 


Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased that William Crook is to 
be appointed as American Ambassador to 
Australia. I was particularly happy to 
appear before committee to testify that 
Bill Crook would be an excellent ap- 
pointee. As a longtime friend of his, I 
am confident that he will strengthen the 
already superb relations we now have 
with Australia. 

His current work as director of the 
Volunteers in Service to America— 
VISTA—and as assistant director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity—-OEO— 
have given him valuable experience in 
dealing with people of different back- 
grounds and cultures. His earlier experi- 
ence as a White House observer at the 
Middle-Level Manpower Conference, as a 
member of the White House Conference 
on Civil Rights, as well as his earlier 
work with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity should similarly prepare him to be 
Ambassador to Australia. 

His educational background, with de- 
grees from Baylor University, work at 
University of Edinburg, and degrees from 
Southwestern Seminary, and his work as 
a Baptist minister make him an un- 
usually qualified candidate. 

His experience in foreign affairs, par- 
ticularly as an observer and senior dele- 
gate to conferences on national volun- 
tarism and as a Commissioner on the 
United States-Mexican Border Develop- 
ment Commission will complement his 
domestic work and provide him with the 
necessary foreign experience and quali- 
fications. 

Australian relations with the United 
States are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant not only because the Vietnamese war 
increases American interest in South- 
east Asia, but also because of the growing 
power and potentiality of Australia in a 
number of fields. Although following in 
the steps of Ambassador Ed Clark will 
not be easy for any man, I expect Am- 
bassador Crook to continue to foster and 
maintain the cordial relations we now 
have with Australia. 


JUDGES SHOULD STICK TO THEIR 
JUDGING 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of June 23, 1968, titled “Our 
Judges Should Stick to Their Judging.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
June 23, 1968] 


OUR JUDGES SHOULD STICK To THEIR JUDGING 


Eleven months ago the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, with some 17,- 
000 members around the country, strongly 
urged that an appeal be taken from Judge 
Skelly Wright's decision in the District 
school case. 

The association said that the decision 
“usurps the prerogatives of boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators” and, further, 
that Judge Wright’s educational theories are 
“wrong and dangerous.“ 

Now, a year after the ruling, an appeal will 
be heard this week by the United States 
Court of Appeals. What the result will be is, 
of course, uncertain. But one may at least 
hope that the appellate judges will return 
control of the Washington schools to the 
school authorities, and that Judge Wright 
will be encouraged to devote himself to his 
judicial knitting. 

Judge Wright has not been the only fed- 
eral judge to get into the business of running 
or trying to run public school systems. The 
Supreme Court and the Fourth Circuit Court 
of Appeals also got in a few whacks this 
year. 

The case of Brown vs. Board of Educa- 
tion was decided by the Supreme Court in 
1954 and an implementing decision, known 
as Brown II, came down a year later. 

The 1954 Brown ruling held that segre- 
gated public school systems imposed or re- 
quired by state or local law were in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
therefore unconstitutional. Brown II decreed 
that such segregated systems must be 
abolished. The court did not say, however, 
that compulsory segregation must be re- 
placed by compulsory integration. 

John J. Parker, then chief judge of the 
Fourth Circuit, construed the Brown deci- 
sion in this language: “It (the court) has 
not decided that the states must mix per- 
sons of different races in the schools or must 
require them to attend schools or must de- 
prive them of the right of choosing the 
schools they attend. What it has decided, 
and all that it has decided, is that a state 
may not deny to any person on account of 
race the right to attend any school that it 
maintains. .. . Nothing in the Constitution 
or in the decision of the Supreme Court 
takes away from the people the freedom to 
choose the schools they attend.” 

Chief Judge Parker was a distinguished 
jurist, not a man to bypass or undermine 
Supreme Court rulings. A few years before 
his death in 1958 he was awarded the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s gold medal for “con- 
spicuous service to American jurisprudence.” 
But in undertaking to construe Brown, Judge 
Parker spoke too soon. He couldn’t foresee, 
of course, what the Supreme Court would say 
in May, 1968, in the case of Virginia’s New 
Kent County, and he would have been horri- 
fied to read that opinion. 

New Kent is a small rural county with 
only two schools for its 740 Negro and 550 
white pupils—New Kent School on the east 
side of the county for whites and George 
W. Watkins School on the west for Negroes. 
There is no residential segregation in the 
county. 

New Kent, as it had to do, went along for 
several years after Brown with the Virginia 
Legislature’s various efforts to avoid school 
desegregation. But three years ago the coun- 
ty adopted a freedom of choice plan. There 
has been no claim that the plan did not 
offer a truly free choice or that it was ap- 
plied in any discriminatory way. No white 
children transferred to the Watkins school. 
But in 1967 a total of 115 Negro children ap- 
plied for and were enrolled in New Kent. 
This was up from 35 in 1965 and 111 in 1966. 
To sum it up, no white children have gone 
to the “colored” school, but slightly more 
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than 15 percent of the Negro children were 
attending the “white” school at the end of 
this year's term. 

In an ambiguous opinion, Justice Bren- 
nan said this was not good enough. 

He did not, and indeed he could not prop- 
erly say that a bona fide freedom of choice 
plan, such as New Kent's, is unconstitu- 
tional. In fact, he did not cite any specific 
constitutional basis for holding that the 
New Kent system wouldn't do. 

He said the plan placed a “burden” on 
children and their parents—the burden of 
applying for admission to one school or the 
other if they wanted to switch. He did not 
stress the point that the parents of 115 
Negro children did not find this too bur- 
densome last year. He also suggested that 
the county should adopt some kind of “zon- 
ing” system, although he was very vague 
about this. And without more ado, he set 
aside a ruling by the Fourth Circuit which 
had upheld the New Kent plan. 

So much for that. But what is it that New 
Kent County is supposed to do that will sat- 
isfy the learned justices of the Supreme Court 
when they doff their judicial robes and sit 
as a local school board? Justice Brennan 
didn't say. The county authorities are left in 
the dark. But we have several suggestions. 
(1) The ruling applies only to states whose 
schools formerly were segregated by law, 
which means the southern and border states. 
If this is what the law now requires in those 
states, why is it not required in all states? 
(2) This decision, although it doesn’t spell 
it out, clearly commands compulsory inte- 
gration, and this without specifying any con- 
stitutional basis for the command. Judge 
Brennan did cite some language from Brown 
II, but Brown II is not the Constitution. (3) 
The court is saying, though not in so many 
words, that some white children in New 
Kent County regardless of their wishes, must 
be compelled by the local authorities to at- 
tend the colored“ school, and that more than 
115 Negro children, regardless of their desires, 
must be compelled to attend the “white” 
school. Precisely what racial “mix” will be 
satisfactory? Again, the justices in their in- 
finite wisdom did not say. We suspect they 
haven't the foggiest notion. We also suspect 
that what they have done will play hob with 
New Kent County’s public school system and 
the education of both its black and white 
children. 

Another judicial shocker, which reinforces 
our belief that judges, especially eager- 
beaver judges, should stay out of the school- 
room, has just come down from the Fourth 
Circuit. 

The effect of this 5-to-2 ruling in a Norfolk 
case is to cut down the neighborhood school 
concept. Again, the court majority uses weasel 
words. It says that the assignment of pupils 
to neighborhood schools is a sound concept. 
But it adds that this is not true if purely 
private discrimination in housing keeps Ne- 
groes out of a given residential area. How 
does private discrimination, as distinguished 
from public or state discrimination, offend 
the Constitution? The majority judges, of 
course, do not say. But we note with interest 
the dissenting opinion by Judge Albert V. 
Bryan, who said the court was guilty of 
“usurpation,” and that the majority through 
its decision “once again acts as a school board 
and as a trial court, and now is about to act 
as a city planning commission.” This last pre- 
sumably refers to the problem of how to bus 
pupils in Norfolk, which has no school bus 
system. 

To sum it up, federal judges have a con- 
stitutional duty and the competence to strike 
down any law which imposes school segrega- 
tion. They have neither the duty nor the 
competence to demand compulsory integra- 
tion and to run the schools by judicial flat. 
The sooner the ju this, if they 


recognize 
ever recognize it, the better it will be for our 
system of public education. 
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THE WELFARE SYSTEM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, 30 years 
ago 3 million Americans were receiving 
Government welfare payments. This 
was during the great depression. 

Today that number has increased to 
over 12 million. And we are supposed to 
be living in a period of our greatest 
prosperity. 

This growth in the number of people 
on welfare indicates that something is 
wrong with the system. It surely under- 
scores that ways must be devised to 
change the present concept of welfare so 
that more can become self-sufficient. 

A most refreshing approach to this 
problem—and one which should bear 
scrutiny by other areas—has been estab- 
lished in the city of Dubuque, in my 
home State of Iowa. 

There, a group of mothers on welfare 


has organized themselves into a group. 


called the ‘“Do-It-Yourselfers.” They 
acted, according to a news article which 
appeared in the June 20 editions of the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette, because “they are 
tired of taking free government hand- 
outs.” 

In cooperation with those more afflu- 
ent and with college students, these 
mothers “are working together to lessen 
their dependence on the monthly welfare 
check by improving themselves, their 
homes and their community.” 

This is the type of cooperative effort 
which eventually could do away with the 
need for welfare payments. 

I think the concept merits the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, entitled 
Welfare Mothers Tackle Problems,” be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Do-IT-YOuRSELFERS” PROGRAM—WELFARE 

MOTHERS TACKLE PROBLEMS 
(By Sue Anderson) 

Dusuque.—They call themselves the Do- 
It-Yourselfers. They're a group of welfare 
mothers who say they are tired of taking free 
government handouts, 

With the assistance of well-to-do women 
and college students, they are working to- 
gether to lessen their dependence on the 
monthly welfare check by improving them- 
selves, their homes and their community. 

Carolyn Wolf, one of 13 charter members, 
said the group, a year old this spring, is for 
middle and upper income women as well as 
those on the welfare rolls. 

“It doesn’t matter if you're Mrs. Rich or 
Mrs. Poor,” she said, Some come out of the 
hills, some come out of the flats, and we 
just get together on the plateau.” 

Mrs. Wolf, whose four children receive aid 
to dependent children ADC payments, said 
about half of the 110 Do-It-Yourselfers come 
from low income families. 


TALK OUT PROBLEMS 


The group meets each Tuesday night for 
what Mrs. Wolf called “group therapy.” 

“By talking out our problems, whatever 
they are, we help to solve them,” she said. 
“We discuss everything from emotional prob- 
lems to voter registration.” 

The group’s activities are far ranging. 

The mothers help each other with house- 
cleaning and babysitting, They give each 
other moral support. They recently sold $1,- 
500 worth of tickets in a Dubuque Symphony 
ticket drive. 


They have cleaned buildings and churches, 
addressed envelopes and sold candy to fi- 
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nance education and summer recreation pro- 
grams for their children. 

“We've worked and earned the right to be 
where we are and what we are,” said Mrs. 
Wolf. 

ADOPT CHILD 

About 200 students at Clarke college and 
Loras college in Dubuque each have adop- 
ted” a child of a Do-It-Yourselfer. They take 
the children to movies, the library, swim- 
ming pools or to parks for one or two hours 
a week, 

Tom Davis of Sioux City, a Loras college 
senior, said he participated in the program 
because “I wanted to do something for some- 
one else“ and he liked the challenge of be- 
coming involved.” 

“Watching my ‘little brother’ grow actu- 
ally makes him seem like my own brother,” 
Davis said. 

Betty Hein said a “big sister” taught her 
seven-year-old daughter to print correctly 
when she was unable to learn in school. 

Two Dubuque women’s clubs have helped 
by awarding scholarships to Do-It-Yourself- 
ers to complete or continue their education 
through adult education classes or job train- 
ing programs. 

A HAND UP 

“This is not a condescending process,” sald 
Mrs. Wolf. “It’s a hand up, not a handout.” 

Ester Couchman, a Do-It-Yourselfer and 
wife of a Dubuque city councilman, said the 
group’s desire to seek self improvement ra- 
ther than welfare payments has impressed 
many people. 

Dubuque County Welfare Director Gordon 
Grotjohn said the program is working ter- 
rifically” and other Iowa communities are 
reviewing its organization. 

The Iowa Republican party at its recent 
state convention included in its platform an 
appeal for all counties to study the Do-It- 
Yourselfer concept. 

Grotjohn said the success of such a pro- 
gram is “relative to the personality of the 
community.” 

Mrs. Wolf said she hopes the Do-It-Your- 
selfers develop into a statewide organization. 

It's social and civic organizations that 
breed poverty,” she said. ‘Let people work 
for a living and earn it. 

“It’s easy to take advantage when someone 
gives you something for nothing.” 


CRIME AND THE MARCH ON 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the following news articles in the REC- 
ORD: 

An article by Charles Conconi and 
Paul Hathaway which appeared in the 
Sunday Star of June 23, 1968, titled 
“Camp Permit Up Tonight, Abernathy 
Vows to Stay”; 

An item from the Washington Post of 
Sunday, June 23, 1968, titled “Tear Gas 
Is Fired at Camp”; 

An item which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News of Monday, June 24, 
1968, titled “Knifer Slays Two in Res- 
taurant Here.” 

An article appearing in the Washing- 
ton Daily News of June 24, 1968, titled 
“Guardsmen Sworn In as Policemen. 
Poor Campaigners Plan Hill March; Offi- 
cials Mum on Closing ‘City’”; and 

Another article from the Washington 
Daily News of today, titled “Four Young 
Wheaton Men Beaten at Resurrection— 
‘I Could See, One Hell of a Swing’”; and 

An item from the Sunday Star of 
June 23, 1968, by James Welsh, titled 
“Food Program Is Ending.” 

There being no objection, the items 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
June 23, 1968] 
Camp PERMIT Ur TONIGHT, ABERNATHY Vows 
To STAY—ATTORNEYS CONFER WITH U.S. 
OFFICIALS 


(By Charles Conconi and Paul Hathaway) 


Setting the stage for a confrontation with 
the federal government, the Rev. Ralph 
David Abernathy restated his vow yesterday 
to keep his followers in Resurrection City 
beyond tonight’s camp permit deadline. 

Although some high-level government of- 
ficials say no decision has been reached on a 
Park Service permit extension request and 
one source said, “It is still under considera- 
tion,” it has been indicated that no exten- 
sion will be forthcoming. Expiration time 
of the permit is 8 pm. 

It is understood that the only extension 
being considered would be one of only a few 
days to give the campaign leaders time to 
evacuate the 15-acre site. 

As if to visibly support Abernathy’s claim 
that Resurrection City will not be evacuated, 
workmen during the day were busy unload- 
ing lumber and prefabricated sections of 
flooring for the construction of a permanent 
dining hall and extension of city hall,” 


CONFER ON PERMIT 


Telephone workmen also installed new 
lines to Abernathy’s shack inside the tent 
city. 

Attorneys for the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference were meeting last 
night with federal officials on the request 
made June 12 for a one-month extension of 
the permit. 

Today's deadline marks the end of the one- 
week extension the Park Service granted 
SCLC to enable the campers to participate 
in Wednesday’s Solidarity Day march, which 
brought more than 50,000 demonstrators to 
Washington. 

Pressure on the federal government to 
close the camp along the Reflecting Pool has 
been mounting since the campaign moved 
into a civil disobedience phase last week and 
has been furthered by acts of violence by 
residents of the camp. 


ATTACKS CONTINUE 


Incidents of assault and theft continued at 
Resurrection City yesterday afternoon and 
evening, with most of the reported victims 
being tourists. 

A woman identified as Rebecca Hughes- 
hartoghs, 51, of Grass Valley, Calif., in a car 
with North Carolina license plates traveling 
slowly along Independence Avenue about 3 
pm., was struck on the mouth by a bottle 
which was thrown through the open window 
of the vehicle, police said. She was taken to 
George Washington Hospital and treated for 
a half-inch cut on the lip. 

Police reported a brief round of rock- 
throwing from within the camp onto Inde- 
pendence Avenue about 5:30 p.m. 

Richard S. Tuttle, 26, of the 300 block of 
G Street SW, a reporter for Aerospace Dally, 
told a newsman he and a friend were walking 
along the Reflecting Pool about 4:40 p.m. 
near an entrance to the camp when a man 
grabbed his shirt and asked for 61. 

When he refused, he said, the man sig- 
naled three others from the camp. Tuttle 
said he then offered to give them $1, but the 
men took his wallet, containing $40, and 
punched him. 

Tuttle said he was just fleeing from this 
attack when he was accosted by another 
Negro who demanded 50 cents. Tuttle said 
he told the man he had no more money but 
the assailant grabbed his arm. 

At this point, Tuttle said, a crowd gath- 
ered and the man backed off. Tuttle then 
went home. 

Frederick A. Peterson, 21, a reporter for the 
New Britain Herald in Kensington, Conn., 
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was treated at George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital for a head cut. He said he was 
struck with a board by a man in the tent 
city who took his watch and $3. 

Last night, an Arlington couple reported 
that a young Negro threatened to strike a 
fender of their car with a baseball bat as they 
drove past the Resurrection City medical 
vans opposite the Lincoln Memorial. 

Mrs. Henry E. Baum said her husband 
swerved the car toward the man and he re- 
treated, She said he and two other men who 
ran along behind the Baums' car apparently 
had climbed out of a parked convertible 
they had just passed. 

Another tourist, James I. Warren of Sul- 
phur Springs, Tex., reported that three Ne- 
groes from the tent city took his camera and 
ran while he was attempting to take pic- 
tures near the front gate about 4:45 p.m. 

Another tourist, inside the camp, had his 
trouser pocket slit and his wallet removed, 
according to a report made to police by the 
Tent City Rangers. He was cut slightly. It was 
not known how much money was taken. 


SCUFFLE OVER GUN 


Tourist Azie Jisr, who has been staying 
at a local hotel, told police a Negro invited 
him into the city about 6:30 p.m., then 
pulled a gun and took his wallet and camera. 

A scuffle ensued, in which Jisr reportedly 
took the gun away, but three other residents 
then joined the fray, chased Jisr out and re- 
claimed the gun, 

With several congressmen stepping up 
their demands that the camp be closed, the 
White House announced that President John- 
son is keeping in close touch” with develop- 
ments at Resurrection City and with discus- 
sions on the permit extension. 

George Christian, White House press sec- 
retary, refused to comment on increasing 
outbreaks of violence at the camp, but did 
add: 

“The President has stayed in touch with 
the situation and has been kept advised of 
developments by his staff and others and 
he will continue to be in close touch with 
the entire matter.” 

Meanwhile, it was learned that the 171st 
Military Police Battalion of the District Na- 
tional Guard is being kept on duty at the 
Armory. Two companies, scheduled to wind 
up their two-week summer training period 
today, were moved into the Armory from Ft. 
Belvoir, Va., yesterday and were told their 
tour of duty was being extended indefinitely. 
The third company of the battalion, plan- 
ning to begin its two-week tour at Ft. Belvoir 
yesterday, was instead assigned to the 
Arm 


ory. 

Acting Park Police Chief Grant W. Wright 
said yesterday he did not anticipate that the 
campers would be evicted at deadline to- 
night, but felt a confrontation might come 
if the demonstrators failed to leave by early 
in the week. 

At his press conference yesterday, Aber- 
nathy said he had not received any word 
about the permit extension, even though he 
acknowledged “there is a committee meet- 
ing with federal officials” discussing the 
permit. 

He then engaged in a mock ceremony, 
stating he had received a permit extension 
from the “rightful” owners of the land—the 
American Indians, 

Abernathy then issued a call to churches 
across the nation to observe a National Day 
of Prayer for the campaign today and said: 

“We ask that people of good will every- 
where pray for the purification of our na- 
tion, for a rededication to nonviolence, for 
an end to hunger and for the preservation 
of Resurrection City, the symbol of the 
cam Kid 
Tomorrow morning, Abernathy said, he 
would outline in detail a “new action pro- 
gram” for the campaign that the steering 
committee drew up after meeting late Fri- 
day night. 

Resurrection City was closed to visitors at 
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6 p.m. yesterday and Abernethy said, “We've 
got a lot of cleaning up to do because start- 
ing Monday we're going to do business as 
usual.” 

His remark stirred conjecture that the 
campaigners would launch new acts of civil 
disobedience similar to those demonstra- 
tors carried out Thursday at the Department 
of Agriculture which resulted in fighting and 
the use of tear gas. Eighty-two demonstrators 
were arrested. Nearly 200 members of the 
Metropolitan Police Department moved in to 
clear the doorways and driveways of demop- 
strators just as workers were getting ready to 
go home, 

PROTESTERS LEAVE 

Demonstrators maintained their round- 
the-clock vigil at the agency until early yes- 
terday afternoon. Then they returned to the 
tent city. 

It was reported that the campaigners will 
return early tomorrow to again block the 
doors and parking areas of the department’s 
buildings. 


Reies Tijerina, leader of the Mexlcan-Amer- 


ican contingent, said he attended meetings 
with top SCLC officials Friday night and that 
most of the discussion centered on whether 
to stay put or leave when the permit ex- 
Pires. 

We discussed whether to stay or whether 
resistance would play into the hands of the 
militants, the black militants,” he explained. 


ALL TO MOVE IN 


The Mexican-Americans have refused to 
move into the camp and have stayed in Haw- 
thorne School, a private school in South- 
west Washington. 

At yesterday's press conference Abernathy 
was asked if reports were true that the Mexi- 
can-Americans would be moving into Resur- 
rection City. His answer was that plans call 
for all of the people to move into the city.” 

Tijerina hedged when asked if this was 
the case and would only say, We're support- 
ing the words of Rev. Abernathy.” 

From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 23, 1968} 


Trax Gas Is FIRED aT CAMP—POLICE ACTION 
FOLLOWS Reports OF Rock HURLING 


Police fired tear gas directly into Resur- 
rection City at 12:30 this morning after & 
series of rock-throwing incidents near 17th 
Street and Independence Avenue n.w. 

Earlier, the Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, 
leader of the Poor People’s Campaign, sus- 
pended demonstrations yesterday to begin 
two days of “spiritual rededication” to non- 
violence for residents of Resurrection City. 

The Rey. Robert F. Merrick, a member of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence’s religious staff, said Mr. Abernathy had 
finished telling several hundred residents at 
a “togetherness” meeting last night that they 
must rid the camp of “troublemakers.” 

The rock- and bottle-throwing incident 
prompted District and Park police to call for 
reinforcements. District police reported at 
least 75 men, including a busload of Civil 
Disturbance Unit personnel, on the scene at 
1 am. 

As the gas spread through the tent city, re- 
porters saw small groups of residents run- 
ning from the area to escape the gas. As of 
1:30 a.m. no ambulances had been dis- 
patched to Resurrection City. 

Meanwhile, Federal and city government 
officials confirmed that the PPC's permit for 
the Resurrection City site, which expires at 
8 p.m. today, will not be renewed. 

But Mr. Abernathy told the press that 
we're not making plans to leave,” and said 
that a new phase of the campaign would 
begin Monday. 

Although officials yesterday considered 
ways of forcing the Campaigners out, if nec- 
essary, no confrontation was in store for 
today. The permit provides a reasonable time 
past the expiration date for closing down 
the city. 
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Mr. Abernathy professed to the press yester- 
day, that he was unconcerned about the 
problem of a permit because he had just been 
granted one. He staged a ceremonial accept- 
ance of a temporary permit proffered by an 
Indian named George Crow Flies High, de- 
scribed as chief of the Hidasta Tribe. 

The Indian, bedecked in feathered head- 
dress and beaded vest, presented Mr. Aber- 
nathy with a document ceding the Reflecting 
Pool campsite to the Campaign for as long 
as it is needed. 

Mr. Abernathy’s call for a “housecleaning” 
to rid Ressurrection City of residents not 
committed to nonviolence came in the wake 
of a series of tense confrontations between 
police and residents of the city. It also fol- 
lowed 79 arrests in Thursday and Friday 
demonstrations at the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Abernathy emphasized that the 
“housecleaning” would draw the Cam- 
paigners together, getting them ready for 
“serious business” on Monday and for the 
“long, difficult work of the campaign.” 

Those who should be living at the city, he 
said, included Puerto Ricans, the Appalachian 
whites and the Mexican-American followers 
of Reies Lopez Tijerina. So far the Mexican 
Americans have been living at the Haw- 
thorne School at 5th and I Streets sw. but 
Mr. Abernathy said they will move into 
Resurrection City. 

He also issued a call to churches across the 
Nation to observe today as a National Day of 
Prayer for the Poor People’s Campaign. 

“We ask that people of good will every- 
where pray for an end to hunger and for the 
preservation of Resurrection City, the sym- 
bol of the Campaign,” he said. 

In addition, Mr. Abernathy said that in 
accord with observance of the day of prayer 
and purification, Resurrection City residents 
will hold a spiritual rededication service at 2 
p. m. today at the Reflecting Pool. He said he 
would deliver a sermon, 

Also, at the news conference, Mr. Aber- 
nathy announced plans to worship this morn- 
ing “at an outstanding church” here. He re- 
fused to name the church. He suggested that 
he would not wear at tie and “if they don't 
let me in, I'll worship on the steps.” 

* * 


* * * 


Mr. Abernathy said he would close the 
gates of Resurrection City at 2 p.m. yester- 
day and asked all but residents to leave, “so 
we can really clean up our city.” (The city, 
however, remained open until about 7 p.m.) 

The demonstrators originally said they 
would stay until Monday morning. 

“Those not committed to nonviolence, at 
least tactically, will be asked to leave.” 

He said he would also try to eliminate 
those he called infiltrators. He has blamed 
them for some outbreaks of violence within 
the camp. 

“Some bad people are here to discredit the 
Campaign. We're not going to let infiltrators 
hired by the Government or anyone else dis- 
credit the movement.” 

However, Mr. Abernathy said, he would 
not physically force anyone from the en- 
campment, “because we're nonviolent.” 

Government officials have not yet taken 
the formal action to deny extension of the 
permit, But they say it will be taken and 
yesterday they were considering ways of get- 
ting the Campaigners to leave. 

Officials are seeking alternatives to the use 
of force, but they have also considered ten- 
tative plans under which Park and Metro- 
politan Police would be called on to evict the 
residents. 

The Campaigners will not be ejected today, 
officials made clear. However, it has not been 
decided how long the grace period to clear 
the site will be after the permit expires at 
8 p.m, today. 

At his news conference yesterday Mr. Aber- 
nathy emphasized that the Campaigners in- 
tend to carry on business as usual.” He said 
he had not been officially notified that the 
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application for extension of the permit had 
been rejected. 

Mr. Abernathy has said several times in the 
past he is “prepared to be carried out” of 
Resurrection City. He has also said that he 
intends to be arrested during the Campaign. 

He has said that the Campaign will con- 
tinue until Congress and the Administration 
show an “adequate” response to the griev- 
ances of the poor. 

However, two Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference representatives, the Rev. 
Bernard Lafayette and Anthony Henry, who 
met with Government officials this week; sug- 
gest a “reasonable price” for their leaving. 
This would be to have the Agriculture De- 
partment meet their demands for greater 
distribution of surplus food and to have Con- 
gress immediately enact the jobs legislation 
authored by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). 
This calls for creation of 5.5 million public 
and private jobs for the poor by 1972. 

Police intelligence sources said yesterday 
that the number of Resurrection City resi- 
dents is now fewer than 500. Mr. Abernathy 
said yesterday that it was about 1500, 

The most recent confrontation between 
police and marchers at the camp occurred at 
about 2 a.m. yesterday. In response to a false 
rumor that Stokely Carmichael had been shot 
at a rally in Maryland some 50 agitated youths 
rushed to the city’s entrance, Police called 
for reinforcements but the gathering broke 
up when the rumor was squelched by an an- 
nouncement on the city's public address 
system, 

Two incidents involving violence occurred 
Thursday shortly after Mr. Abernathy called 
for increased civil disobedience in Campaign. 

First, 77 marchers were arrested during a 
sit-in at the Agriculture Department. In that 
demonstration, six campaigners and three 
policemen were injured. 

Later, an attempt to block traffic on 17th 
Street n.w. resulted in a melee in which police 
hurled tear gas at Campaigners who threw 
rocks and bottles. 

Officials have cited these incidents in ex- 
plaining why they believe they cannot extend 
the Resurrection City permit. 

Yesterday, Rep. Hervey G. Machen (Md.) 
said Poor People’s Campaigners have threat- 
ened Federal employes. He said that he has 
received complaints from Navy and Agricul- 
ture Department employes who say they have 
been threatened as they walk to their auto- 
mobiles, parked near the Resurrection City 
site. 
A 42-year-old man who was arrested Friday 
night for allegedly threatening a group of 
Resurrection City marchers, was sent yester- 
day to St. Elizabeths Hospital for observation. 

Park police arrested Auther Lucas, of no 
fixed address, about 9:30 p.m. at 21st Street 
and Constitution Avenue nw. and charged 
him with assault with a deadly weapon. 

Police said the marchers, en route to a rally 
at 6th and M Streets nw., argued with Lucas, 
who was sitting in a parked pickup truck, 
over dense exhaust fumes coming from the 
truck. 

During the argument, police said, Lucas 
pointed a .22-caliber rifle from the truck 
window. 

In incidents in or near Resurrection City 
yesterday two persons were attacked inside 
the camp and robbed, one youth outside was 
robbed and a California woman driving down 
Independence Ave. nw., was hit in the face by 
a soda bottle apparently thrown from inside 
the camp. 

Frederick A. Peterson III, 21, a reporter for 
the New Britain (Conn.) Herald, was robbed 
of $3 about 10:30 p.m. by a gang of youths. 
Police said he was hit on the head from 
behind with a board. He was treated at 
George Washington University Hospital. 

About 4:30 p.m., Richard S. Tuttle, of 
320 G st. sw., told Park Police he was jumped. 
by four youths as he walked beside the 
Reflecting Pool and was robbed of $40. About 
the same time a Texas youth, James I. Warren 
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had his camera stolen inside the camp, police 
said. 

The California woman, Rebecca Hughes 
Hartogg, 51, was treated for a cut lip at 
George Washington University Hospital after 
being hit by a bottle about 3 p.m. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 24, 1968] 


KN ER Stays Two IN RESTAURANT HERE 


A young man and woman were found 
stabbed to death early today in the Gentle- 
man II restaurant, 1800 M-st nw, police said. 

They said the body of the man was found 
in a basement storage area and the body ot 
the woman in the main dining room on the 
first floor. Police said both had been stabbed 
numerous times. 

Police identified them as Paul Fleisher, 26, 
who lived in the Riverhouse Apartments in 
Arlington, and Darlene Julie Elliott, 20, 
Baltimore, a bookkeeper, both white. 

A third person, a Negro employe of the 
restaurant, was reported injured, police said. 

They said they discovered the bodies after 
they received a call from an operator saying 
that the phone at the restaurant was off the 
hook and asking them to investigate. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 24, 1968] 
GUARDSMEN SWORN IN AS POLICEMEN—POOR 
CAMPAIGNERS PLAN HILL MARCH; OFFICIALS 
Mum on CLosiIne “Orry” 


Some 800 National Guardsmen were sworn 
in as special District policemen at dawn 
today to man the city’s police precincts 
while all available police officers will shep- 
herd a planned Poor People’s march to Cap- 
itol Hill today and be on the alert for the 
possible closing of Resurrection City. 

The Poor People’s permit to occupy the 
15-acre tract at West Potomac Park along the 
Reflecting Pool expired at 8 last night but 
the Interior Department, which announced 
a short time afterwards it wouldn't renew 
the permit, also said it would give the Poor 
People a “limited period of time“ to move 
out. 

BIG BOSS 


Atty. Gen. Ramsey Clark was reported per- 
sonally directing plans for moving residents 
out of the plywood city. Meanwhile, District 
policemen massed at the Department Audi- 
torium on Constitution-av between 12th and 
14th streets nw at 8 this morning for a 
“briefing” and riot helmets were uncrated 
and passed out. Many Guardsmen had al 
ready reported for duty in the precinct. 

More than eight buses, in which the po- 
licemen arrived, stood outside the Audito- 
rium. 

Police Chief John B. Layton would not say 
where his men were going after they finished 
meeting. “I can’t discuss tactics now,” he 
said. 

He talked about “mass marches” and other 
activities anounced by the Poor People as 
if to indicate there was more than one loca- 
tion where the men could go. 

Among the items given out were tear gas 
cannisters and gas masks. 

Rev. Ralph Abernathy, who had called a 9 
a.m. march to Capitol Hill, told his followers 
at a prayer session yesterday, “We are all 
going to jail. Ain't no question about it.” 
He called on only the “pure, righteous per- 
sons who believe in nonviolence” to “go to 
the Lion's Den.” 

“I must go to jail,” Rev. Abernathy said. 
“If you don’t go with me, that’s all right. 
I’ve been there 19 times and found God 
there. Go with love in our hearts. God 
will open up the jail.” 

He said his wife and children also will be 
arrested, 

Police were tight-lipped about their plans 
in the expected confrontation with the Poor 
People, as were government officials who met 
late yesterday in the office of Mr. Clark. 

SCLC leaders were reportedly divided on 
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whether to force mass arrests at the Capitol 
in order to avoid possible violence if police 
invaded Resurrection City, where some of 
the angrier young militants allegedly have 
stockpiled firearms, ammunition, and molo- 
tov cocktails. But SCLC leaders declined to 
comment publicly on reports that there 
was a “gentlemen's agreement“ between them 
and government officials for the arrests to 
take place at the Capitol. 

Some 50 school-age children were moved 
out of the City about midnight in six station 
wagons. 

The National Park Service advised Resur- 
rection City residents that they could get 
emergency bus transportation home through 
the Travelers Aid Society in the event SCLC 
“fails to make the necessary travel ar- 
rangements.” 

A shooting, a barrage of tear gas and a 
multitude of less serious incidents marked 
Resurrection City’s first sweltering week-end 
of summer, Yesterday’s robberies and rough- 
ings were so commonplace that by mid-after- 
noon reporters had counted half a dozen. 

Acting on orders that came through—if 
not from—the Interior Department, Park 
Police made no attempt to investigate the 
crimes inside Resurrection City. 

“We would investigate a murder, I think, 
if we knew about it,” one Park Police officer 
said after the shooting incident, “or a rape, 
if we had a complaint. But altho we've 
heard reports of rapes, we've had no com- 
plaints. Less serious crime, however, is sup- 
posed to be the business of the marshals 
inside the fence. A fire department ambu- 
lance did go in to remove the shooting vic- 
tim, but those who are just beaten up and 
robbed are expected to make their own way 
out.” 

SHOT AND ROBBED 


Police identified the shooting victim as 
James Walter, white, of Charleston, W. Va., 
who was wounded in the right leg and 
beaten on the head with a gun butt, He 
told police four Negro youths jumped him 
inside the camp and stole $40 from him. 

Four other white youths from Washington 
suburbs said they were invited into the camp 
“to take a look around” and then jumped 
and robbed of $7 and a wristwatch. They were 
treated for face cuts and bruises. Another 
visitor, Dale Kietzman, of Pasadena, Calif., 
told police he was robbed of a $230 camera 
and his wallet containing $70. 

At a press conference shortly after these 
incidents the Rev. Ralph David Abernathy 
said: “I would like to think the police are 
responsible for all this violence.” He added 
the charge that police had littered an area 
near the camp with broken bottles in 
“an attempt to plant false evidence against 
the people of Resurrection City.” 

Mr, Abernathy said later that “a handful 
of people” were put out of the shanty town 
because “these troublemakers were tranish- 
ing the image of our non-violent movement.” 
He also conceded that “some whites have 
been beaten.” 

TEAR GAS 


A tear-gassing episode early yesterday 
morning led to an angry exchange between 
Park Police officials and Mr. Abernathy, the 
SCLC leader. 

Park Police officials told reporters that cars 
were stoned on Independence Ave. near Res- 
urrection City, and that shortly after mid- 
night four Park Policemen came under attack 
from flaming torches hurled at them from 
the camp. The four officers called reinforce- 
ments and used a number of gas grenades to 
drive off their attackers. 

There were few signs of movement away 
from the plywood city when the permit ex- 
pired at 8 p.m. yesterday. Among the few 
who did leave were three white graduate stu- 
dents from the University of Wisconsin and 
one from the University of California. 

They weren't leaving because the permit 
expired, said one of the students, “buv be- 
cause of the way things are in there right 
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now. It just isn't the place to have a white 
skin... There are many fine people in 
there—like Rev. James Bevel and Rev. Jesse 
Jackson. But people aren't listening to them 
any more.” 

The three had moved in Thursday and 
were jumped and roughed up early yesterday 
trying to help children who'd been tear gased 
during the — with Park Police. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
June 24, 1968] 
Four Younc WHEATON MEN BEATEN AT 
REsuRRECTION—"I COULD SEE, ONE HELL OF 
A SWING” 
(By Jack Vitek) 


The impact left him with eight stitches, 
no particular malice and a strong aversion 
to Resurrection City—and Robert Paschell 
can describe the moment as if it happened in 
slow motion. 

“From the corner of my eye I could see this 
guy coming up behind me with a stick and I 
told myself to try to relax so it wouldn’t hurt 
as bad,” said Mr. Paschell, 20, a vacationing 
Antioch student who lives at 3717 May-st, 
Wheaton. “I could see him wind up with one 
hell of a swing. He clobbered me really hard. I 
saw one big gigantic star—all white—and 
my whole body jumped about two feet. It was 
then I started running.” 


A VISIT 


That was the high point of a trip to “look 
around” Resurrection City yesterday for four 
vacationing college students from Wheaton. 
One of the others, Stephen Karionos, 20, of 
3502 May-st, came off slightly worse—with 11 
stitches. David Murdrick, 20, of 3503 Napier- 
st and Herbert W. Rutledge, 19, of 13108 
Bluehill Road were treated for cuts and 
bruises and released. 

They were invited inside by a “friendly 
guy” who showed them around and then 
asked them to look inside a hut “to see how 
we live in here,“ Mr. Paschell said. “People 
started grabbing and they pushed me and 
Steve inside,” he said, adding they threw 
them on the cots and took their money, total- 
ling $7.25 and one wrist watch. 

“Then they kinda said o. k. you can go,” 
Mr. Paschell said. It was then he was hit 
from behind and he ran and jumped over 
the boundary fence. 

“I was bleeding a lot and we were thinking 
about calling an ambulance. We tried to find 
a policeman—but that was the thing. There 
are no cops down there. From the City to the 
Monument we didn't see a single cop.” 

From the Monument information booth he 
said they called an ambulance and then ran 
into two “unfriendly” detectives in an un- 
marked car. “They said that’s what you get 
and then something about how this’ll cure 
your liberal attitude,” Mr. Paschell said. 

When police came to take the report, all 
four refused to press charges or give descrip- 
tions of their assailants. “I have nothing to 
recover except two bucks,” said Mr. Paschell, 
“It would do no particular good to press 
charges. The people who did it will probably 
be involved in more violence and they'll prob- 
ably wind up getting hooked by the police.” 

‘The visit “probably wasn’t a good idea,” 
Mr. Paschell conceded yesterday. “From what 
I understand the place is turning into a kind 
of hell right now. I don’t ever want to set 
foot in there again.” 

From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
June 23, 1968] 
Foop Procram Is ENDING 
(By James Welsh) 

The Washington community's efforts to 
feed the residents of Resurrection City, in- 
volving up to now about $75,000 in money, 
direct food contributions and professional 
manpower, will come to an end tonight. 

Should the tent city keep functioning 
the Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence would have to assume direct respon- 
sibility for providing food. 
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“They have the know-how by now, and 

they have no problem with funds,” said 
Joseph Danzansky, head of Giant Food and 

a member of the Urban Coalition’s ad hoc 
committee on food for the Poor People's 
Campaign. 

The windup of the committee’s efforts 
coincides with expiration of the government 
permit to occupy Resurrection City. But 

said the relationship is indirect. 

“It really is tied to the understanding 
we had with SCLC in the first place.” 

That agreement called for the feeding op- 
eration to be conducted only at Resurrection 
City for its residents. It was also predicated 
on the SCLC demonstrations remaining non- 
violent, 

As for timing, Danzansky’s group originally 
agreed to conduct the operation until June 16. 
This was extended a week when the Solidarity 
Day march was pushed back from May 30 to 
last Wednesday. Later, SCLC got a week’s 
extension on its permit. 

A total of 185,000 meals has been served 
at the tent city so far, Danzansky said. 

Money for the operation came largely from 
a half dozen large food chains in this area, 
from church groups and the Washington 
Hotel Association. It was funneled through 
the Health and Welfare Council. Less than 
$5,000 is left, with no decision as yet on what 
to do with it. 

In addition to money, large quantities of 
food were donated by area dairy and bakery 
firms and by several national manufacturers, 
notably Heinz Products. Surplus products 
from the Agriculture Department also were 
used. 

Danzansky included in his $75,000 estimate 
the full-time efforts of a half-dozen food 
chain executives who concentrated on such 
tasks as purchasing and meal-planning. Not 
included were the efforts of volunteers at 
churches and schools in preparation of meals. 

Several thousand cases of canned soup and 
canned pork and beans, along with smaller 
quantities of canned vegetables, are left over 
at the SCLC warehouse, Danzansky said. 

Kenneth Brown, a management consultant 
from New York serving as a volunteer with 
SCLC, has worked closely with the ad hoc 
committee and will take over the food opera- 
tion after tonight. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar Order No. 1210. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The time is now under control. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Mississippi if he will yield 
me 8 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I have 
carefully listened to or read the argu- 
ments pro and con on the pending 
amendments not only on the Senate 
floor but also in the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. The proponents and op- 
ponents of the amendment are all Mem- 
bers of the Senate for whom I have the 
highest personal regard. The sincerity of 
their motives is above question, The ques- 
tion is a close one, as is indicated by the 
statement by former Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara that, on the basis of 
conservative strategic planning against 
possible irrational Chinese miscalcula- 
tion, “there are marginal grounds for 
concluding that a light deployment of 
U.S. ABM's against this possibility is 
prudent.” 

What we are concerned with at this 
point is whether to vote for an amend- 
ment to prevent the expenditure during 
fiscal 1969 of $227.3 million for site ac- 
quisition and construction needed to 
move ahead with the deployment of a 
“thin line” Sentinel ABM system. The 
Senator from Kentucky has made it 
clear that he is not advocating any re- 
duction in the research and development 
activities on this matter, and these, of 
course, would represent a far greater 
outlay in money than is proposed for 
site acquisition and construction, 

As has been pointed out by the man- 
ager of the military construction bill 
pending before us—namely, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jacxson]—the 
Secretary of Defense, the Honorable 
Clark Clifford, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and our top civilian scientists, unani- 
mously recommend approval of the site 
acquisition and construction portion of 
the bill relating to the ABM system. The 
Secretary has pointed out that the pro- 
gram represents 12 years of intense re- 
search and development effort at a cost 
of some $3 billion; and he states that 
“the time has come when we can no 
longer rely merely on continued research 
and development but should proceed 
with actual deployment of an operating 
system.” 

The purpose in moving ahead with 
deployment is threefold: (a) to prevent 
a successful missile attack from Red 
China through the late 1970’s; (b) to 
limit damage from an accidental launch 
from any source; and (c) to provide the 
option for increased defense of our own 
Minuteman force if the Soviet Union’s 
offensive capability is expanded to make 
such increased defense prudent. 

The first and third reasons are appeal- 
ing to me. In connection with the first 
reason, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] maintains that we can pre- 
vent—or deter—such a missile attack by 
Red China because of our capability to 
retaliate and destroy her. But deterrence 
is a psychological phenomenon, and it 
involves not only the capability but also 
the will to make use of that capability 
on our part; and, further, a realization 
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on the part of the leaders of Red China 
that we have both the capability and the 
will, and their assessment of whether the 
damage to their country from this com- 
bination is unacceptable to them. These 
are not susceptible of absolute assess- 
ment by us. Indeed, France moved ahead 
to acquire an independent nuclear capa- 
bility—not for the purpose of being able 
to have assured destruction of the Soviet 
Union, but to have the capability of as- 
sured damage to the Soviet Union which 
would cause the Soviet Union to pause 
before moving against France. The pos- 
sibility of Red China assuring damage to 
the United States is a serious one, and 
I do not believe we should limit our op- 
tion in the matter to retaliation and de- 
struction of Red China. A “thin line” 
Sentinel system would limit if not pre- 
vent altogether such assured damage to 
the United States and would give us an 
option which could prevent complete de- 
struction of Red China. I believe we 
should have that option. 

The third reason has to do with future 

policies of the Soviet Union. All indica- 
tions are that the Soviet Union has no 
intention of negotiating a mutual reduc- 
tion of nucleat armaments; and the evi- 
dence points the other way—that the 
Soviet Union is bent on increasing its 
nuclear capability, both offensive and de- 
fensive. We should have the option of 
protecting our offensive capability in the 
event of a first strike by the Soviet Union. 
This does not mean that we will exercise 
that option. Hopefully, we will not have 
to. Hopefully, the Soviet Union will 
recognize the futility of trying to upset 
the balance of nuclear power and will 
come to the negotiating table with us so 
that the resources that will be used in 
preparing for nuclear war can be chan- 
neled into constructive and peaceful 
uses. 
I am not at all impressed by the argu- 
ment that if we move ahead on this de- 
ployment, if we do so in order to have 
an option, and only an option, to be 
exercised if the Soviet Union refuses to 
change its policy, then the Soviet Union 
will feel forced to escalate the arms race 
by increasing its offensive capability. 
This is the same as saying that if the 
Soviet Union gains an advantage, we 
should not seek to offset it for fear that 
the Soviet Union would try to gain 
another advantage to offset our effort. 
The net result would be to stand still and 
leave ourselves open to nuclear black- 
mail if not destruction. As the Senator 
from Washington has well pointed out, it 
is the Soviet Union and not the United 
States which has caused the arms race. 
It is the Soviet Union which is deploying 
an ABM system. It is the Soviet Union 
which has developed the fractional 
orbital bombardment system—FOBS—in 
violation of the spirit if not the letter of 
the Treaty on Outer Space, ratified on 
October 10, 1967. No country in the 
world has made a great effort to work 
out a meaningful arms control and dis- 
armament program than the United 
States. But the leaders of the Soviet 
Union have, for reasons deemed proper 
to them, failed to enter into meaningful 
negotiations. 

The issue is whether moving ahead 
on the construction item in this bill for 
a thin line ABM system will contribute 
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to the security of our country. For the 
reasons set forth above, I believe it will. 
If there is to be an error of judgment, 
it must be on the side of the security of 
the people of the United States. That is 
why I will vote against the amendment 
to delete this item from the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield time to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is the Senator able to 
state what Russia has been doing with 
respect to the development and the in- 
stallation of anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tems? 

Mr. MILLER. The testimony on this 
matter is not what we would like to call 
hard intelligence. We do have intelligence 
indicating that they have deployed an 
ABM system around Moscow and Lenin- 
grad, known as the Tallin system. This 
may have some intercontinental ballistic 
missile defensive capabilities. We do not 
know. There is another one about which 
we are not sure. 

I believe it is significant that they are 
not, apparently, deploying ABM systems 
around other cities in the Soviet Union; 
but, at the same time, that does not mean 
that they will not do so. 

Hopefully, they are having difficulty in 
devising an effective ABM system. We 
may have a similar problem, but at least 
we will have a system which will give us 
some assured protection against a Red 
Chinese capability. 

My point is that we should preserve an 
option of being able to counter that, 
without having to resort to the complete 
destruction of Red China. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the im- 
mediate issue involved is whether we 
should begin the installation of a “thin” 
anti-ballistic-missile system now or 
whether we should postpone that deci- 
sion for 1 year while we further explore 
the feasibility, the need, the desirability 
of launching a program of this magni- 
tude. 

Every scientific, technical and military 
expert agrees that no anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system has been devised that could 
successfully defend either Russia or 
America against attack by the other. 

It was originally claimed that this 
“thin” system was aimed at China and 
could successfully protect us from some 
irrational assault by them for the next 
decade or so. No one has explained what 
would motivate them to commit such an 
irrationality knowing as they do that our 
retaliation would toll the end of China 
as a viable nation or culture for the next 
century if not for all time to come. If in 
fact the proponents of the “thin” system 
are trying to buy insurance against this 
kind of contingency it raises the ques- 
tion, really, just who is irrational? 

Now the proponents are beginning to 
shift ground. It will have some value 
against Russia they tell us. Yet every 
Scientific advisor to the last three Pres- 
idents vigorously opposes installing an 
ABM system on the ground that there 
is no effective defense against either the 
Russian or our own offensive missile sys- 
tem. Dr. John Foster, the present Direc- 
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tor of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing recently stated: 

The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
nically feasible. However, the Sentinel sys- 
tem will complicate any attack on the United 
States. 


The hard fact of the matter is that the 
deployment of the “thin” system is sim- 
ply the first step in the deployment of a 
massive ABM system aimed at Russia 
which it is conceded will cost $40 to $50 
billion but will be much more than that 
before it is completed. Russia, of course, 
will respond by matching our system step 
by step. Then to be certain that neither 
has an advantage over the other each 
of us will escalate our offensive missile 
system to make certain we can over- 
whelm the defense. And, at the end of it 
all we will be right back where we started, 
except out of pocket $50 or $100 billion. 
As former Secretary McNamara put it: 

And at the end of all the spending, and 
at the end of all deployment, and at the end 
of all the effort, we will be relatively at 
the same point of balance on the security 
scale that we are now. 


The deterrent to nuclear attack is the 
certain knowledge that the attacker will 
himself be mortally wounded in the ex- 
change. That is the present status of 
the balance of terror between us and 
Russia. No ABM system that we are pres- 
ently capable of devising will change that 
fact. So why deploy one when the only 
certain result will be another dramatic 
escalation in the arms race at a time 
when the whole world aches and cries 
for some respite from the folly of its 
leaders. Here we stand at the pinnacle 
of our power and wealth with no peer 
in the world. If we cannot exercise re- 
straint and demonstrate some dramatic 
leadership at this stage in history the 
course of peace is lost and so are we. 

Is there really no rational leadership 
in our country with the vision to see the 
peril of the course we are following? 
Must we fumble the opportunity to re- 
direct the course of human events on the 
ground that there is no risk small enough 
that we dare chance it? If at this for- 
tuitous moment in history the greatest 
power on earth does not have the will to 
initiate one tiny step in the direction of 
deescalation when will that moment ar- 
rive? The answer is “Never.” 

The danger to America today is not 
the threat of external assault by foreign 
enemies but the turmoil within—a tur- 
moil that is caused by accumulated un- 
met social needs in a society with a 
jaded sense of priorities. 

The overwhelming evidence is that de- 
ployment of a “thin” ABM system would 
be a serious mistake. We should carry 
on our ABM research and develop- 
ment—but why deploy a system that we 
know will be ineffective against the only 
other great nuclear power in the world. 
These moneys, properly used, would move 
us a giant step toward solving the prob- 
lems that now wrack our cities, destroy 
man’s environment, disenchant our 
youth, and deprive millions of our citi- 
zens of the chance to become full-fledged 
participants in the great American 
dream. 

Now is our chance to move toward 
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reconciliation and reconstruction at 
home and abroad. If we seize it America 
is on its way to higher and better goals. 

If we do not, it may well be that that 
delightful comic philosopher Pogo was 
right when he said: 


We have met the enemy and they is us. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, a letter 
was published in the New York Times 
yesterday, signed by the distinguished 
Jerome B. Wiesner, former science ad- 
viser to the President, in which he com- 
mented in some detail on the issue that 
is pending before the Senate now. The 
letter reads as follows: 


It is ironic that on June 19, when tens of 
thousands of Americans were massing at the 
Lincoln Memorial to focus attention on 
America’s cities and its poor, a determined 
group of Senators was arguing that it was 
more important to waste over $900 million as 
a down payment on a senseless and totally 
unnecessary antiballistic missile system, the 
so-called Sentinel defense against China. 

I have always been baffled by the logic 
which acknowledges, on the one hand, that 
the United States strategic power is ade- 
quate to deter a Soviet missile attack, but, 
on the other hand, that it still makes sense 
to build a defense against a much weaker 
China. 

I am even more baffled to find that the 
Senate proponents of Sentinel are now argu- 
ing in its favor, not just for its anti-Chinese 
capabilities but as a first step toward an 
anti-Soviet defense. 

I am puzzled that their views find any 
support, in view of the clear deficiencies of 
Sentinel and the generally admitted virtual 
impossibility of ever achieving a really ef- 
fective antimissile defense against the Rus- 
sians. The questionable value of the Senti- 
nel system is implicit in the puzzling Admin- 
istration offer not to build this anti-Chinese 
system if the Soviet Union would agree not 
to build its A.B.M. system. 


M’NAMARA’S ARGUMENT 


In announcing the Sentinel decision last 
September, Secretary McNamara made a con- 
vincing case against deploying an antimissile 
system against the U.S. S. R., arguing that 
they would certainly compensate for our 
A.B.M. by building counter-measures into 
their strategic offensive missile force and by 
adding to their numbers, thereby setting off 
a costly and wasteful new armaments race. 

He noted at the time that four Presidential 
science advisers, myself included, had rec- 
ommended against the deployment of an 
anti-Soviet system for just that reason. He 
did not add—perhaps because his excellent 
case against the anti-Soviet A.B.M. was fol- 
lowed by an endorsement of the anti-Chinese 
Sentinel—that I equally emphatically op- 
posed the Sentinel as well. 

I did so then, and do so now, because if 
it were effective at all it would be only for 
a very short time, and I believed that it 
would be only a matter of time before the 
pressures would develop to expand Sentinel 
into a very costly and clearly inadequate 
anti-Soviet system. The current Senate de- 
bate shows that those pressures have al- 
ready begun. 

Sentinel itself is already technically ob- 
solete; it is based on a several-year-old de- 
sign. Many of the components are essentially 
obsolete in the light of new radar and mis- 
sile technology. 

COUNTERSYSTEM DEVELOPED 

Historically, by the time a defensive sys- 
tem is supposedly perfected, the offense 
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has long since developed a means of over- 
coming it. For this reason we have until now 
repeatedly deferred the deployment of one 
antimissile system after another, until politi- 
cal pressures a year ago evidently persuaded 
the Administration that it would be best to 
forestall a possible Republican accusation 
that we were on the short end of a new 
missile gap by throwing out the sop of Senti- 
nel. 

If Sentinel won't work as intended, and if 
a larger system will be even less effective 
against Russian missiles, leading only to an 
expanded arms race at great cost and with 
no improvement to national security, it is 
silly to waste a penny on it. We desperately 
need money to apply to badly neglected and 
more urgent problems at home. 

I very much hope that the Senate will see 
the folly of such a grievous misallocation of 
resources as Sentinel represents. 

JEROME B. WIESNER, 
Provost of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 
FALMOUTH, Mass., June 21, 1968. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times for June 23, 1968, entitled Post- 
poning Sentinel.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, June 23, 1968] 
POSTPONING SENTINEL 


The move by a bipartisan Senate coalition 
to delay deployment of the $5-billion Senti- 
nel missile defense system deserves Adminis- 
tration support, instead of the resistance De- 
fense Secretary Clifford has manifested in his 
letter to Senator Russell. 

Few items are more expendable in the 
$79-billion defense appropriation, which must 
provide more than half of the $6-billion 
spending cut pledged to accompany a tax 
increase. Postponing Sentinel deployment 
would save at least $600 million in the com- 

year. 

Robert S. McNamara, then Secretary of De- 
fense, acknowledged last September that 
President Johnson's surprise decision to build 
a “thin” anti-Chinese missile defense was 
made on marginal“ grounds. The President's 
target, as was pointed out in these columns, 
was less the Chinese than the Republican 
party, which was threatening an “antimis- 
sile-gap” campaign. 

The Chinese pretext now has faded even 
further. The expectation that Peking would 
test its first intercontinental ballistic missile 
last fall has not materialized. The prospect 
of a delay of a year or more in China's ICBM 
program—if an active program really exists 
thoroughly justifies a delay in the Sentinel 
program, which has a similar lead time. 

The completion of the nuclear nonprolif- 
eration treaty gives new urgency to an anti- 
missile moratorium. Wide adherence by non- 
nuclear powers to this self-denial ordinance 
depends on concrete moves toward disarma- 
ment by the nuclear powers as well. Nego- 
tiations to limit strategic offensive and de- 
fensive missiles, as proposed by the United 
States, still await Soviet accord. A delay now 
in deploying American missile defenses 
would increase the pressure of world opinion 
on Moscow to respond, 

China, along with the other nuclear pow- 
ers, will be deterred from using ICBM’s by 
the knowledge that it would be committing 
national suicide. And there is little credibility 
to the notion that missile defenses would 
enable an American President to launch a 
pre-emptive nuclear attack against China to 
halt aggression in Asia. Even a small pene- 
tration of the United States defense, which 
could not be avoided with certainty, would 
wipe out several American cities, 

‘The Russians have never accepted the Sen- 
tinel project as simply an anti-Chinese move, 
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and they have not been entirely wrong. The 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff view it as the 
first buillding block of a $40-billion heavy 
missile defense system against threats from 
the Soviet Union, 

The irony is that the Soviet missile defense 
system that set off pressures in the United 
States for a similar effort is not being ex- 
tended beyond the Moscow area. The so- 
called Tallin Line under construction in 
Northwest Russia is now accepted by a ma- 
jority of the American intelligence commu- 
nity as an antiaircraft rather than an anti- 
missile system. A “thin” American missile 
defense system might revive Soviet antimis- 
sile efforts. As in the United States, it cer- 
tainly would spur production of offensive 
missiles and penetration aids to saturate the 
adversary’s defenses. The action-reaction 
phenomenon in Soviet-American arms com- 
petition makes it almost certain that a $5- 
billion thin“ missile defense in 1968 would 
become a 640-billion system by the early 
1970's and perhaps a $100-billion system 
later in that decade. 

Another spiral in the nuclear arms race 
would not prevent destruction of both the 
United States and Russia in a nuclear war, 
as Mr. McNamara has pointed out. But it 
could convert the balance of mutual deter- 
rence that now exists into a nightmare era 
of nuclear instability and nervousness. The 
time to halt this new arms race is now, be- 
fore it begins, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would be the 
Senator’s position if the status of the 
present relative strength between Rus- 
sia and the United States were that Rus- 
sia, with its ballistic missile system, 
could destroy the United States and the 
United States, with its power, could de- 
stroy Russia; also, that Russia were in- 
stalling an anti-ballistic-missile system 
around Moscow covering a radius of 300 
miles, let us say, while we were doing 
nothing about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 aoe minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. NELSON. What exactly is the 
Senator’s question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, let us assume 
that the power of the United States and 
the power of Russia are equal, but that 
Russia has installed an anti-ballistic- 
missile system around Moscow having a 
diameter of 600 miles, which is a radius of 
300 miles. What would the Senator’s po- 
sition be as to the necessity for the 
United States to do something to offset 
this advantage of Russia? 

Mr. NELSON. All the scientific and 
technical authorities I am aware of sim- 
ply state as of now, quite flatly, with no 
contradiction by anyone I know of, that 
there is no ABM system that could stop 
a massive assault by Russia upon the 
United States, or vice versa. It may very 
well be that, as some scientists say, if we 
installed a so-called thick system, a $40 
billion system, instead of losing 120 mil- 
lion persons in a massive assault, we 
would lose 80 million persons, or some 
figure of that magnitude. I do not know 
how they compute the figures. The sci- 
entists I have talked with have not given 
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me any statistical evidence that would 
prove those guesses are very precise. All 
they say is that we may save 10 million 
or 20 million lives. Would that encourage 
any country to attack another country 
such as Russia to attack us, on the the- 
ory that they could kill 120 million of 
our people, while with their thin ABM 
system, we could only kill 100 million of 
theirs and, therefore, this is an accept- 
able loss to Russia which would en- 
courage her to attack us? 

That would be sheer insanity. So far as 
I know, all experts are agreed that the 
offense is still far ahead of the defense. 
We spent several billions of dollars to 
escalate our offensive posture, vis-a-vis 
the thir. ABM system around Moscow, 
anytime a system of defensive missiles 
is installed or expanded in either coun- 
try, all that is necessary is for the other 
country to increase the number of offen- 
sive missiles so that it_can take care of 
the defensvie missiles and have enough 
left over to devastate the countryside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, if Russia has 
installed an ABM system which instead 
of suffering a loss of 120 million persons 
will suffer a loss of 80 million persons, 
the Senator believes that Russia is mis- 
taken and that we would also be mis- 
taken if we installed a system that would 
save 20 million or 30 million lives? 

Mr. NELSON. I think that is correct. 
Any time we are talking about an as- 
sault upon either country which would 
kill 80 million to 100 million persons, we 
are talking about the end of the culture 
in which we live. The fact that one coun- 
try lost 100 million people and the other 
lost 75 million would not make much dif- 
ference. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. In connection with the 
question the Senator from Ohio Mr. 
LavuscHe], has just raised, and which was 
answered correctly by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Netson], I placed in the 
Recorp last week, on June 13, a table 
which former Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara had given evidence in testimony 
before the Armed Services Committee 
this year. The table indicates, according 
to the estimates of the Department of 
Defense, that if either the United States 
or the Soviet Union deployed an ABM 
system and each took countermeasures, 
such as strengthening its offensive weap- 
ons, at the end the result would be the 
same. The present estimate is that if the 
Soviets strike first, there would be 120 
million U.S. fatalities. With our capa- 
bility of assured destruction on the sec- 
ond strike, there would be 120 million 
Soviet fatalities. 

The Secretary went on to say that if 
we go ahead and deploy an ABM system, 
and the Soviets deploy one, and we take 
all the countermeasures that would fol- 
low, after all is done, we would be where 
we started—120 million U.S. fatalities 
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and 120 million Soviet fatalities. Of what 
value is an ABM system in the face of 
these facts? 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kentucky yield for a brief 
observation? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I think another point 
should be emphasized, that even though 
we established an ABM system that 
would protect us against the loss of not 
more than 20 million to 30 million lives, 
vis-a-vis the enemy losses of 100 million, 
that that loss of 20 million to 30 million 
lives not only would be devastating to 
life, but there is also one point which is 
continually being ignored, and that is, 
if we drop that much atomic explosive 
energy on any country, there would be 
no water left to drink in the country. 
Millions of people would be sick from the 
exposure. We would destroy the fiora and 
fauna that is here, and destroy the 
country along with that. So the fact that 
we can save 50 million or 60 million peo- 
ple versus a 20 million loss really does not 
make much difference, in my judgment. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has raised 
an issue which has not been raised be- 
fore, and certainly one which is appro- 
priate. In any kind of nuclear attack, 
nothing worthwhile will be left, as far 
as life is concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
pointed out that in case of an attack and 
a reaction to that attack, the loss would 
be approximately the same on both sides, 
roughly 120 million Americans on the 
one hand and 120 million Russians on 
the other. We ought to get away from the 
argument of a thin line defense against 
China and be honest about it. If we start 
an ABM system, the initial cost is esti- 
mated at somewhere around $5 billion. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. $5.5 billion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 85 ½ billion for a 
thin line; and if the rivalry in these sys- 
tems continued—and it will continue—it 
is estimated that the cost would eventu- 
ally reach $40 billion on each side. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. $40 billion on the U.S. 
side. The experts say that the cost will 
increase appreciably. After it is started, 
it will cost much more. $40 billion is the 
estimate at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And there would be 
a standoff? 

Mr. COOPER. As far as fatalities are 
concerned. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And we have no as- 
surance that $40 billion would be the 
ultimate cost for the ABM system? 

Mr. COOPER. Some think the cost will 
go to $70 billion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If we were to spend 
money in this fashion, what about the 
problems at home? Where would we find 
the funds to take care of our own 
people? 

Mr. COOPER. If it were necessary to 
develop a heavy ABM system and spend 
$40 billion over the next 5 or 6 years, I 
do not know where we would get the 
money except through taxes or by bor- 
rowing. But I believe, and I have said 
before, and I am sure the Senator would 
agree, that if there were reasonable 
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grounds that such a system would pro- 
tect the people of the United States and 
add to the deterrent against a Soviet at- 
tack, I assume everyone would be will- 
ing to do everything necessary to pay for 
it; but when we spend the money and 
end up with no protection, and perhaps 
increase the danger of nuclear disaster, 
it seems to me it is absolutely an act of 
recklessness to begin such a program on 
the evidence before us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If not suicide. 

Mr. COOPER. If not suicide. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Because there is no 
expert who can tell you that what we 
contemplate doing will give us even rea- 
sonable protection against Soviet attack. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. I think that is correct. 
The people who have worked on this sys- 
tem say that. I believe Dr. Foster made 
the statement in the quotation which 
Secretary Clifford used. He said it would 
not be technically feasible to build a sys- 
tem that would protect against a Soviet 
nuclear attack. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We could break 
through, and they could break through? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 2 minutes. 
I notice the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin placed in the Recor the let- 
ter from Dr. Wiesner. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER. I received a telergam 
from Prof. George B. Kistiakowsky, 
who was the scientific adviser of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. This is the wire he 
sent: 

Secretary McNamara’s speech of September 
18, 1967, might have given unintentionally 
the impression that I endorse immediate 
start of deployment of Sentinel thin ABM 
system. I do not. Such may be postponed 
now without endangering our national se- 
curity. Therefore, I respectfully urge support 
of amendments whose intent is to deny funds 
for site acquisition and for pre-production 
efforts. I urge, however, continuation of vig- 
orous research and development of ABM sys- 
tem and relevant technology. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have a 
short quorum call without the time for 
it being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am pleased 
indeed that this matter, which for far 
too long has not been given adequate at- 
tention in the press of other events, is 
finally getting the attention which it de- 
serves. It is a matter of the first magni- 
tude, and I am happy to associate myself 
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with the Senator from Kentucky and 
others in support of the amendment, the 
effect of which would be to postpone the 
deployment of this so-called “thin” anti- 
ballistic-missile system, the Sentinel sys- 
tem i 


When Secretary McNamara, last Sep- 
tember, disclosed that it had been 
decided to build this system, a number 
of us were very deeply concerned, It is 
clear that to carry it out would cost at 
least $5 billion for a package of radars, 
computers and missiles that would be- 
come operational in the early 19708. 

To grasp the meaning of this decision, 
we must first consider what the develop- 
ment of thermonuclear weapons and 
intercontinental missiles has done to 
traditional concepts of national defense. 

It is hard to remember, but it was 
only 20 years or so ago that the United 
States alone possessed the atomic bomb, 
and the assurance born of geography 
that we were safe behind our ocean 
frontiers. 

Today, that monopoly and that as- 
surance are gone. They are only mem- 
ories. The primary fact of our present 
Strategic position is that the United 
States and the Soviet Union can an- 
nihilate each other as viable civilizations 
within a day and perhaps an hour. 

Regardless of who strikes first, each 
can inflict on the other more than 120 
million deaths and destroy more than 
75 percent of the other’s productive ca- 
pacity. 

The power to wreak such havoc lies 
with our respective strategic forces. We 
now have 1,000 Minuteman missiles in 
hardened “silos” and 656 Polaris missiles 
in 41 submarines, all armed with thermo- 
nuclear warheads, plus nearly 700 long- 
range bombers. The Soviets, it is cur- 
rently estimated, have somewhat fewer 
missiles and substantially fewer bomb- 
ers. No one, however, seriously ques- 
tions the sufficiency of the forces of 
either nation to destroy the other in the 
event of an all-out nuclear exchange. 

It has long been apparent, of course, 
that this “balance of terror” could be 
upset if one side were to develop an 
impregnable defense. And vast sums have 
been spent—and are being spent—by 
both sides in the search for systems ca- 
pable of destroying incoming missiles 
before the damage is done. 

These efforts have met with partial 
success. Former Premier Khrushchev’s 
boast that the Soviets could hit an in- 
coming missile like a fly in the sky” 
may have been—and in fact was—an 
exaggeration, but it is not disputed that 
both nations have developed systems ca- 
panis of destroying some incoming mis- 

es. 


What neither the Soviets nor we can 
do—or know how to do—is to prevent 
all warheads from getting through. And 
that is the key to the question whether 
or not to deploy an ABM system. 

As Secretary McNamara has put it: 

If we could build and deploy a genuinely 
impenetrable shield over the United States, 
we would be willing to spend, not $40 billion, 
but any reasonable multiple of that amount 
that was n . The money in itself is 
not the problem; the penetrability of the 
proposed shield is the problem. 


The reason that this is—and in all 
probability will remain—the problem can 
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be stated very simply. Any known ABM 
system, no matter how extensively de- 
ployed, can be overwhelmed by increas- 
ing the offensive forces of the other na- 
tion, 

This has, in fact, already happened. 
When it became known that the Soviets 
were installing an ABM system around 
Moscow, we set about development of 
multiple warheads and improved pene- 
tration aids to insure that a sufficient 
number of our missiles would get through 
Soviet defenses. 

Conversely, were we to deploy a full- 
scale ABM system, the Soviets would 
certainly take similar steps to strengthen 
their offensive forces, in order to retain 
their “assured destruction capability.” 
And the net result would be a new and 
costly arms race with no more security 
in prospect for either side. In fact, Mr. 
President, I think much less. 

Secretary McNamara, who summar- 
ized the case against the ABM in most 
persuasive fashion last September, 
nevertheless took that occasion to an- 
nounce a decision to deploy the “thin 
line” system against China, the latest 
entrant to the nuclear club. 

I was troubled, as were many others, 
by the apparent inconsistency of this 
decision. Secretary McNamara himself 
stated that seven scientific advisers to 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson had unanimously recommended 
against the deployment of an anti-Soviet, 
or full-scale, ABM system. But what he 
did not state, as I have learned, was that 
the same advisers were also unanimous 
in recommending against deployment of 
the “thin,” or anti-Chinese system. 

A basic reason for questioning the util- 
ity of this system is that it will almost 
certainly be obsolete by the time it be- 
comes operational, because the Chinese 
can, and surely will, design their offen- 
sive force to avoid or overcome it. 

Yet it is true that the Sentinel sys- 
tem, once operational, will assure the de- 
struction of some missiles in the event 
of any nuclear attack. So is it not a wise 
investment, as General Wheeler argues, 
to build something that might spare as 
many as 30 million Americans from the 
sudden death that any nuclear exchange 
would mean for other millions of 
Americans? 

If deploying the Sentinel system car- 
ried with it any such assurance, I would 
not hesitate to vote the required funds, 
nor would the Senate as a whole, in my 
view. 

I am now convinced, however, that the 
only assurance Sentinel, if we should 
build it, can give to us is that the Soviets 
and Chinese will so increase their offen- 
sive capabilities as to doom even more 
Americans, Russians, and Chinese to 
sudden death in the event of a nuclear 
exchange. 

That is the whole point. This situation 
will not remain static. We build this sys- 
tem, the other side raises the ante, we 
have to raise ours, we are in a situation 
in which all of us are more vulnerable, 
and the chance of many more millions of 
deaths will exist than will exist if we do 
not take this step. 

I also share with General Eisenhower 
the view that, even if the planned “thin,” 
system could be built for $5 billion, that 
figure is quite unrealistic, because the 
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American public would never accept the 
notion that only some people are to be 
protected, and would demand the full- 
scale—though equally ineffective—sys- 
tem costing at least $40 billion, and prob- 
ably much more before we were through. 

For these reasons I have joined in 
the effort to withhold funds for Sentinel 
deployment this year, while continuing 
to support research and development 
work on the ABM problem. 

I point out and emphasize that all of 
us who take this position are continuing 
to support, and support fully, research 
and development work on the ABM prob- 
lem. 

By coincidence, this issue has come to 
a head just as we have achieved agree- 
ment at the United Nations on the non- 
Proliferation Treaty and as the President 
has again appealed to the Soviet Union 
to join the United States in further arms 
control agreements. 

Perhaps what we can reasonably hope 
might be accomplished in this direction 
may not be much, in the light of present 
tensions. But surely it is within our ca- 
pacity to refrain from actions that can 
only have the effect of increasing tensions 
and military expenditures on both sides, 
with no gain in security for any of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from North Dakota is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, Congress has urged for several 
years the deployment of an anti-ballistic- 
missile system. In fact, Congress provided 
both authorization and funds for initial 
phases of this system in fiscal year 1967. 
At the same time, the Secretary of De- 
fense announced his intentions to pro- 
ceed. 

Congress provided further authoriza- 
tion and funds for procurement and mili- 
tary construction for use in 1968. The 
Secretary and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have pointed out that the decision had 
become necessary because of the rapidly 
growing threat of a missile attack by the 
Chinese People’s Republic. 

The Defense Department acknowledges 
that our Sentinel schedule has already 
slipped from what was originally pro- 
gramed, We are now faced with serious 
further slippage. 

It should be emphasized that full pro- 
tection of the entire United States can 
only be obtained when we have full de- 
ployment of the Sentinel system. Vital 
military and industrial installations— 
and huge population centers—could and 
should receive considerable protection 
as we proceed with the Sentinel system 
as endorsed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

The effect of amendment 854 would 
be to delay still further—and I think 
dangerously so—the lack of protection 
from the threat not only of the Chinese 
Communists, but also from the Soviet 
Union. 

The adoption of amendment 854 would 
delay the availability of Sentinel sites by 
nearly 2 years instead of 1. Very quick- 
ly after September 1967, the Department 
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of Defense began preparing for construc- 
tion and procurement. 
To do this they used the authorization 


and funds Congress had earlier provided. 


The Corps of Engineers and industry re- 
cruited several hundred of the necessary 
trained personnel to accomplish the 
work. 

For nearly 9 months engineers and 
construction people have been at work on 
site surveys, design, and preparing re- 
quests for bids. The Corps of Engineers 
and its contractors are completing their 
early site surveys and are well into site 
design and selection. 

Requests for proposals have been is- 
sued for certain long leadtime power- 
plant and other critical equipment. 
Major construction contracts are sched- 
uled for award early in fiscal year 1969. 
In the procurement area, a similar 9 
months of extensive effort has taken 
place. 

The effect of this amendment would be 
to suspend most of the ongoing pre- 
construction and construction effort for 
over 12 months. Much of the work al- 
ready accomplished would have to be 
canceled or redone, resulting in exces- 
sive new costs. 

Those proposing this amendment have 
stated that the best that Sentinel can do 
is to offer a “thin” defense system with 
no capability against Soviet attack and 
a doubtful capability for a very short 
time against a Chinese Communist 
ICBM attack. 

It is true that the initial objective of 
Sentinel at this time is to meet the 
early Chinese Communist attack. But, 
with minor changes, it can meet the in- 
creasing Chinese threat or that of any 
other power for many years. 

The Sentinel system is being designed 
with current technology. There is no 
basis for argument that Sentinel is of 
doubtful capability against the Chinese 
People’s Republic, and that it will be 
effective for only a very short period of 
time. 

The Sentinel system has two other 
very important objectives which have 
been explained repeatedly. 

First, it will limit damage from an ac- 
cidental launch from any source. This 
is an objective sometimes lost sight of, 
but one which should be tremendously 
reassuring to this country. 

The second and final objective is to 
provide the option for increased defense 
of our Minuteman force if this be neces- 
sary in the future. The approved de- 
ployment is being carried forward with 
this option available. 

Defense representatives have indi- 
cated that the ability to protect our- 
selves from massive damage in the event 
of a missile attack is not yet possible. 
They do state, however, that the Sen- 
tinel system will give us considerable 
protection from an ICBM attack from 
any place in the world. 

The Department of Defense stresses 
that it intends to continue an intensive 
research and development program in an 
attempt to provide means to limit dam- 
age from all threats. 

One of the great advantages in start- 
ing deployment of the Sentinel system 
now is that we will be gaining badly 
needed experience—and I cannot over- 
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emphasize that we so badly need experi- 
ence in this field—in competing with the 
Russians who are already deploying this 
kind of a system around Moscow. 

We are far behind the Russians now. 
The experience we will gain from de- 
ployment of this system will be a long 
step forward in achieving other goals in 
our defensive posture. 

Last Wednesday, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] read into the 
Record a letter recently received by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
from Secretary of Defense Clifford. I 
believe that letter should give assurance 
to the Congress that the Sentinel pro- 
gram must go forward as quickly as 
possible. 

It pointed out that the Secretary per- 
sonally, and in depth, had gone into the 
question of Sentinel deployment since 
his taking office. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the Armed Services Committee 
long ago endorsed such a program. 

The Secretary had concluded it would 
be a serious mistake to eliminate con- 
struction and procurement funds in 
fiscal year 1969 for the Sentinel deploy- 
ment. He pointed out that elimination 
of funds in fiscal year 1969 would cause 
the loss of some 2 or more years in mak- 
ing the system operative. I concur and 
support the conclusions of the Secretary 
of Defense and hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
information of the Senate, the Senator 
from Kentucky has 60 minutes remain- 
ing, and the Senator from Mississippi has 
69 minutes remaining. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, because of 
the grave consequences of this decision, 
I have not only tried to do as much re- 
search on the matter as I could on my 
own, but I have also consulted with oth- 
ers who have a long history and back- 
ground in this field. 

One of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the Illinois bar, a former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and Under Secre- 
tary of Defense under President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, the Honorable James 
Douglas, has authorized me to make this 
settlement on his behalf: 

The requirement to reduce the military 
budget without affecting the war effort sug- 
gests postponement of any deployment of 
the so-called Sentinel anti-ballistic missile 
system. The system promises little in de- 
fense and its postponement would in no 
way affect our national security. 


This statement is reassuring to me. 
And because I have spoken on the sub- 
ject several times, I would like to sum- 
marize the position I have taken which 
causes me to support the amendment of 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coop- 
ER] and the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Harr]. 

I support continued research and de- 
velopment on anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tems so that we will be ready technolog- 
ically to deploy such a system when 
and if circumstances require it. However, 


China’s ICBM program is at least a year 
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behind schedule, and our offensive pow- 
er is so overwhelming that we can pene- 
trate Soviet defenses. 

Since embarking on a major military 
program which could eventually cost 
$100 billion would seriously affect our 
capacity to meet our domestic needs and 
foreign commitments for years to come, 
I have concluded that this grave decision 
affecting us for years to come should not 
be made by a lame-duck administration. 
The decision should be left to the new 
administration elected in November 
which will have the responsibility to plot 
the future course of this country, 

I would certainly be the first to author- 
ize and support funds if I felt the security 
and defense of our country were at stake, 
and I have consistently done that. But in 
this case, on balanced judgment, I feel 
that we can usefully now defer produc- 
tion and deployment because of the cir- 
cumstances I have mentioned on previous 
occasions on this floor. 

For these reasons, I intend to support 
the amendment of Senator Cooper and 
Senator Hart, and I commend them for 
their courageous initiative and careful 
research in this field. The position will 
not be a popular one, nor will it probably 
succeed today, but it is a right decision 
and for this reason I support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS, I yield 7 minutes to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
favor the immediate deployment of the 
Sentinel .anti-ballistic-missile system. It 
would be foolish indeed for us to lay 
aside, even for 1 year, our plans for de- 
ployment at this time. 

I have listened to and read with great 
interest the debate on this issue during 
the last several days. I have also followed 
the coverage of the debate by the news 
media. The vote on the Hart-Cooper 
amendment, which would postpone de- 
ployment of the Sentinel system, has 
been characterized as a significant move 
by the United States in determining the 
future course of the arms race. It has 
been said that deployment of the system 
will cause an upward spiraling of the 
nuclear arms race between this country 
and Soviet Russia. It has also been said 
that declining to deploy the system at 
this time will be a sign to the Communist 
leaders that we are sincere in our desire 
for disarmament, and that this will lead 
these Communist leaders to take a recip- 
rocal step back from an increasing nu- 
clear arsenal. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
these arguments fail to take into account 
some very basic facts. First of all, let us 
not forget that it is the Soviet Union 
that is, at this very moment, building 
up its arsenal of land-based missiles to 
such an extent that she will probably 
overtake and pass the United States in 
this category this year. Equally impor- 
tant, and more relevant to the issue here 
involved, let us not forget that it is the 
Soviet Union that is, at this very mo- 
ment, actively engaged in the deploy- 
ment of its own anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. It is an unfair and unwise twisting 
of the facts to imply that the responsi- 
bility rests upon America at this time to 
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chart the future course of nuclear arma- 
ment. 

To those who believe that our declin- 

ing to respond to the Soviet missile 
buildup and to their deployment of an 
anti-ballistic-missile system will be inter- 
preted as a sign of our sincerity, and 
that it will bring forth a reciprocal re- 
treat in the arms race, I can only say 
that my study and observation of the 
thinking and inclinations of Communist 
leadership in the past leads me to the 
firm judgment that this will not be the 
case. 
Certainly, I do not support an upward 
spiraling arms race with Russia. But 
neither do I support unilateral disarma- 
ment. To be sure, there is a point at 
which additional nuclear strike capa- 
bility is not needed. I have confidence 
that the civilian and military leadership 
of the Defense Department will maintain 
our strike capability at what is neces- 
sary—no more and no less. 

In the face of an increasing buildup of 
the Russian arsenal, and in the face of 
their deployment of an ABM system, 
which most certainly will be at least par- 
tially effective against our offensive mis- 
sile force, I cannot escape the conclusion 
that a definite response on the part of 
this country is required. A failure to so 
respond, it seems to me, constitutes, in 
effect, unilateral disarmament by inac- 
tion. It will encourage rather than dis- 
courage a further Russian buildup. 

If we are to respond, what alternatives 
are available to us? First, we can increase 
our offensive strike force sufficiently to 
maintain our superior position and to 
overcome the damage-limiting capabil- 
ity of the new Russian ABM system; or, 
second, we can proceed to deploy a so- 
called “thin” ABM system. 

The first of these alternatives would 
certainly be the least expensive, and, at 
this particular time, this fact alone 
makes it extremely desirable. However, 
the second alternative has other advan- 
tages which far outweigh the cost-ad- 
vantage of increasing our supply of 
missiles. These advantages have been 
fully aired in the Senate during this 
debate, and I will touch upon them briefly 
in these comments. 

Red China, with her growing and 
maturing nuclear capability, presents a 
very real threat to this country and will 
continue to do so for as long into the 
future as we can now foresee. It is un- 
fortunate that the Communist leadership 
of Red China is not maturing as rapidly. 
A fact which has not been successfully 
contradicted during this debate is that 
deployment of the Sentinel system will 
provide this country with an effective 
damage-limiting defense against the 
kind of nuclear attack that is now and 
will be during the 1970’s and possibly 
with some refinements—the 1980’s with- 
in Red China’s capability. The system 
will provide some damage-limiting capa- 
bility in the case of a Soviet attack, 
although, certainly, its effectiveness 
against the sophisticated Soviet weap- 
onry would not, standing alone, justify 
our undertaking to deploy the system. 

Mr. President, another factor which 
has been only lightly touched upon dur- 
ing the debate, but which I consider to be 
of crucial significance, is the capacity of 
the Sentinel system to protect this coun- 
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try against the terrible and tragic dev- 
astation which could result from a sim- 
ple accident. To those who would have 
us forgo an expenditure of $5 billion at 
this time, I say that you should consider, 
and consider carefully, the possibility 
that a nuclear accident can happen. 

I say that you should consider, and 
consider carefully, the indescribable suf- 
fering and destruction that a single 
thermonuclear warhead can inflict upon 
one of our cities. The assurance of some 
protection from such an unbearable trag- 
edy would alone justify the deployment 
of Sentinel, in my opinion. 

Mr. President, let me say to those who 
fear a continuing arms race that there is 
no certainty that deployment of Sentinel 
will bring on a further response from 
Russia. In my view, the Russians will rec- 
ognize this for what it is, a response to 
their own action, and a move to provide 
us with a measure of protection from mis- 
calculating or maniacal leadership by a 
nuclear power. Actually, as Secretary Mc- 
Namara pointed out to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, the deployment of Sen- 
tinel will give assurance to the nonnu- 
clear powers of Asia that we will support 
them against Chinese nuclear blackmail, 
and, in this way, it can reduce the like- 
lihood of the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. This can be a significant step 
in lessening the dangers threatened by 
nuclear buildup around the world. 

I need not remind my colleagues that, 
in matters of such vital importance as 
this, every conceivable eventuality must 
be taken into account. Let us suppose for 
a moment that Red China should, at some 
future date, undertake a nuclear attack 
with ICBM’s against Russia and the 
United States simultaneously. You say 
that this just would not happen? Strang- 
er things have been done by nations 
through the course of history. 

Should such a dual attack be launched, 
it would be vital to the survival of this 
country that our ABM system be at least 
as effective as that deployed by Russia. 
Otherwise, we leave ourselves open to 
being weakened and crippled at a time of 
great crisis. In my view, this eventual- 
ity—as improbable as it may be—serves 
merely as a further indication of the need 
for us to respond in this way to the de- 
ployment by Russia of its present ABM 
system. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the able and distinguished 
Senator from Alabama for going to the 
heart of this issue. 

The argument has been made over and 
over again by the supporters of this 
amendment that if this country goes 
ahead with the ABM, we will somehow 
add fuel and fire to the arms race. If we 
do not go ahead, the argument goes, there 
is some hope then of getting the Soviet 
Union to reach an agreement to dispense 
with the anti-ballistic-missile system. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Alabama has zeroed in on the real issue. 
It does not make any sense to say that if 
we reduce our strength unilaterally, if we 
decide not to go ahead with the ABM 
program, the Soviet Union will drop its 
ABM program. On what basis would we 
negotiate? Are we assuming that because 
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we do nothing, Moscow will suddenly drop 
its ABM program? It does not add up. 

Mr. President, this statement is re- 
peated over and over again. It is really 
the underlying basis of the opposition. 
Yet this “we act—they react“ model of 
Soviet behavior does not fit the facts. The 
Soviets were the first to develop an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. They were 
the first to develop an antiballistic mis- 
sile. They were the first to develop FOBS, 
the fractional orbital bombardment 
system. 

I must say that the Russians must 
wonder how naive we are, to say that we 
are going to be able to bargain with them 
over something we do not have. Whoever 
sat down at the bargaining table under 
those circumstances? 

Mr. President, I commend the able 
Senator from Alabama for getting at the 
heart of this issue. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In line with what 
the Senator from Washington has said, 
it is the Russians who decline now to 
talk about a limitation on the ABM 
systems. 

Mr. JACKSON. Are the Soviets apt to 
sit down and talk with us about the ABM 
if we do not do anything about an ABM 
system? They are doing very well. I do 
not know why they would ever want to 
talk with us on this issue if we do not 
go ahead with our program. There is 
nothing about which to bargain. They 
have it, and they have had one kind of 
a program deployed since 1962. We have 
been sitting by for 6 long years without 
any deployment. 

Does the Senate want to send a mes- 
sage to the Soviet Union and say, “Look, 
you go right ahead with your program, 
because the United States is not going to 
bargain on this issue, by their decision 
here today to cut out the program“? 
With this approach, what do the Sena- 
tors on the other side of this argument 
believe they are going to accomplish in 
the way of negotiations or agreement 
with Soviet leaders on the control or 
elimination of strategic weapons? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

On the bargaining point, I should like 
to ask the Senator if he believes that this 
thin system, directed against the Chi- 
nese, would be much of a bargaining 
point with the Russians, when it is ad- 
mitted that it would have no defensive 
value at all. What bargaining value 
would it have? 

Mr. JACKSON. Is the question directed 
to me? 

Mr. COOPER. Either the Senator from 
Washington or the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. JACKSON, I respond by saying 
that I previously put in the Recorp the 
letter from Secretary of Defense Clifford, 
pointing out that the Sentinel system 
will provide a limited capability in rela- 
tion to the Soviet threat, as stated in 
that letter by the Director of Research 
and Engineering, Dr. John Foster. I 
quote from his statement in the letter 
from the Secretary of Defense: 

The ability to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a numerically large 
and technically advanced missile force such 
as that of the Soviet Union is not yet tech- 
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nically feasible. However the Sentinel sys- 
tem will complicate any attack on the United 
States. 


That is the point. 

Mr. COOPER. Does he explain how it 
would complicate an attack? He says it is 
not technically feasible. 

Mr. JACKSON. We have gone over this 
over and over again. 

No one supporting the ABM program 
ever has said that it has reached the 
point of development at which it could 
frustrate or stop an all-out attack from 
the Soviet Union. I had to write a letter to 
one of the newspapers yesterday to make 
that point clear. But, as Dr. Foster said, 
the Sentinel ABM system will indeed 
complicate their problem. 

In addition, we have put into the 
Recorp—and it has not been denied 
that this system would save 20 to 30 mil- 
lion lives, and I do not think that can be 
dismissed. And that relates to an attack 
by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. COOPER. If there are no counter 
measures by the Soviet Union after the 
United States installs an ABM system, of 
course the Soviet Union would take 
countermeasures, and the record shows 
the old estimates would come into force, 
120 million lost on each side. 

The Senator has raised a question 
about bargaining with the Soviet Union. 
Although Secretary McNamara said in 
his statement that the Soviet deployment 
was not being pushed, it has not caused 
us to diminish our efforts to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union. 

It seems to me that to deploy a thin 
system which has no defensive value 
against the Soviet Union would not im- 
prove our bargaining position. 

Mr. JACKSON. No one in authority 
has said it does not have any value vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union. That is not the posi- 
tion of those who have the responsibility 
for this program. I do not need to go back 
to the Clifford letter again. The Sentinel 
system has some definite value in relation 
to the Soviet threat. The value of it is 
limited. This is true. The real task of 
making it possible to have a system that 
would be effective against the Soviet 
Union in the event of a mass attack is in 
the hands of the scientists and en- 
gineers, and this is the task of the re- 
search and development program that is 
going on. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD a com- 
munication I sent to the Washington Post 
yesterday and which was printed in the 
Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

A COMMUNICATION: SENATOR JACKSON AND 
THE SENTINEL ABM 
To the Eprror: 

In your June 23 editorial entitled The 
Sentinel Issue” you have tried to discredit 
my position on the anti-ballistic missile 
issue by presuming that I said the Sentinel 
ABM system could deter a large Soviet bal- 
listic missile attack. I have never so presumed 
or so stated, and if your editorial writer took 
the trouble to do a minimum of homework, 
and to read my actual statements in the 
Senate ABM debate, he would find that what 
I said was exactly the contrary of what he 
has imputed to me. 

On the Senate Floor last Friday, in a simi- 
lar misinterpretation, a Senator said Secre- 
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tary of Defense Clifford had stated that the 
Sentinel ABM system could be effective 
against a Soviet missile attack. I pointed out 
that this was an incorrect interpretation of 
the Secretary’s views and that no one fa- 
miliar with the program has ever made such 
a claim, The Senator subsequently revised 
his statements in the RECORD. 

I would greatly appreciate it if The Wash- 
ington Post would now set its record straight 
and print what I actually said on the Senate 
floor on the relation of the Sentinel ABM 
program to the Soviet threat as printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 19. I said 
as follows: 

“The group that is now opposing the Sen- 
tinel missile defense system seems to assume 
that the one purpose of the system is to 
provide damage denial against the early 
nuclear missile threat from Communist 
China. This is not, of course, the only pur- 
pose for which the system is designed. Some 
of my colleagues have taken too literally the 
public rationale for the Sentinel systems 
previously given by officials of the Defense 
Department. As a result, these Senators have 
missed the most significant feature of the 
system. It will have definite capabilities for 
defense against the Soviet missile threat. 

“The fact is the Sentinel system is de- 
signed in part to provide the option for in- 
creased defense of our retaliatory Minute- 
man force, as well as to limit damage from 
an accidental nuclear launch from any 
source. Sentinel will provide a limited 
degree of protection of American cities and 
other strategic forces from Soviet attack, as 
well as improve our capacity to detect and 
assess any missile attack. 

“We do not yet have the means for a fully 
efficient missile defense against a numeri- 
cally large and technically advanced missile 
force such as only the Soviets could now 
launch against us in an all-out attack, The 
development of such a defense is in the 
hands of the scientists and engineers. The 
Administration has pledged an intensive re- 
search and development program to provide 
increasingly more effective tools and meth- 
ods to limit damage from the growing Chi- 
nese and Soviet missile threats. 

“Meanwhile, the Sentinel system can give 
some degree of protection for our vital retali- 
atory force of Minuteman ICBM’s, It can also 
provide some damage limitation to our so- 
ciety. 

“A number of the members of this body 
who oppose our ABM program pride them- 
selves as humanitarians. Well, under any 
analysis this ABM program could save mil- 
lions of American lives. Are you going to say 
it is not worth it to save millions of Ameri- 
can lives because we cannot save every Amer- 
ican life? 

“Let me also point out that adjustments 
to the Sentinel system certainly could be 
made if system effectiveness against the Rus- 
sian threat could be significantly increased 
at a sensible cost, 

“Furthermore, in plain words, the deploy- 
ment and adjustment of the Sentinel system 
is a crucial part of our continuing effort of 
development and experimentation to achieve, 
if we can, an effective defense against a full- 
scale Soviet-type missile attack. 

“Let us get one matter crystal clear. It is 
the Soviet Union which acted first to deploy 
an ABM system, The American Government 
did not decide to deploy an ABM until the 
evidence was obvious that the Soviets were 
deploying and continually updating their 
ballistic missile defense. The indications are 
that the Soviet Union is deeply engaged in 
exploratory development and experimenta- 
tion to find an effective defense against Chi- 
nese and Western ballistic missiles. 

“If the Soviet Union comes out ahead of 
the United States in the search for an ef- 
fective ballistic missile defense, the relation- 
ship of forces on which we and our allies 
have depended to deter adventurism and ag- 
gression and to discourage a diplomacy of 
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blackmail will be reversed. The consequences 
for the entire free world would be disas- 
trous.” 

In this same connection, you will note 
that my remarks in the Record that day in- 
clude the following: 

“I am not suggesting, of course, that we 
suspend the effort to reach agreement with 
Moscow on reciprocal arrangements for the 
control and limitation of strategic nuclear 
offensive and defensive forces. I have long 
argued for such an effort, and I have sup- 
ported President Johnson in his initiatives 
to get discussions underway with Moscow 
on this range of issues. At the same time, it 
would be the height of irresponsibility for 
Congress to imperil the present or future 
credibility of our nuclear deterrent. 

“All of us should have learned by now 
that the way to encourage a reasonable re- 
sponse from Moscow is not through weak- 
ness but through strength. The way to nego- 
tiate successfully with Soviet leaders is to 
have the strong positions to bargain with— 
and to make negotiated agreements more 
attractive to them than continued disagree- 
ments—as in the case of the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty. 1 

“I am confident that the administration's 
decision to proceed with Sentinel deploy- 
ment will strengthen our diplomatic hand 
not weaken it—and that this program can 
actually improve the chances for starting 
meaningful discussions with Moscow on 
strategic armaments control and limitation.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
U.S, Senator. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on that point? 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor has used 7 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have the floor and 
I have limited time. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
will be on the time of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sena- 
tor is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to make clear that the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois and the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky have 
emphasized or tried to emphasize in this 
debate that we have the capability of in- 
flicting untold damage on the Soviet 
Union. This would be true provided we 
are able to get off our ICBM’s in the 
event of a first strike on us. Therefore, to 
the extent that the anti-ballistic-missile 
system would enable us to get them off, 
we would be accomplishing the objective 
we are talking about. Unless we have an 
anti-ballistic-missile system, our ability 
to get that strike off seems more dubious 
at the present time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I believe 
the Senator from Colorado has made a 
good point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
shall mention one further point in con- 
clusion. 

As I have listened to this debate my 
mind goes back to 1939. I am not sure 
whether the Senator from Washington 
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was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentative in 1939 or not. 

Mr. JACKSON. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In 1939 we had be- 
fore us a measure to provide for an Air 
Force of 1,300 planes, which included 
fighters, bombers, and so forth. The same 
type arguments as are being presented 
here were presented then. Yet, where 
would we have been if we had not started 
to build up the Air Force with that small 
number of 1,300 planes? 

I remember within 2 or 3 months of 
Pearl Harbor we had opposition to the 
extension of the Selective Service Act, the 
Draft Act, and we had a terrific fight in 
the House of Representatives, where we 
won by a single vote. Where would we 
have been if it had not been for that 
Selective Service Act? 

I remember when the question came 
up about the fortification of Guam. We 
lost on that issue. I am not sure what 
it cost us in World War I, because time 
was so short, but in the long run it cost 
us money. 

I think the arguments being presented 
today are very much the same as those 
arguments made prior to World War II. 
I shudder to think of what might be the 
Tesult of our not going ahead. I remem- 
ber when President Roosevelt came be- 
fore a joint session of Congress and sug- 
gested that we build 75,000 planes in 1 


year. 

Mr. JACKSON. Was not the number 
100,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Some 75,000 planes 
and 25,000 guns and tanks. Actually, 
jeers went up from some Members who 
were sitting there. Yet, we did it and 
we even went beyond the request. Where 
would we have been if we had not started 
out and launched it on a bold front. 

As I see it, we have launched the anti- 
ballistic-missile system on a thin basis 
but we would be able to move into the 
other. It could be fatal for us to agree 
here to stop the program. 

I certainly hope the amendment will 
not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I oppose 
reluctantly the amendment to delay de- 
ployment and support the committee re- 
commendations for deployment of the 
Sentinel system. I feel, as many feel, 
that a tragedy of our times is the con- 
tinuing necessity for fantastically large 
military expenditures to the detriment 
of the orderly and equitable development 
of society. No one disputes, I think, the 
relative desirability of the commitment 
of great portions of our national wealth 
to the social betterment of citizens of this 
Nation instead of arms and armaments; 
however, the external threat remains, 
and it would be most foolhardy and in- 
humane to magic-wish it away, And so 
defense commitments are necessary. 

I do not have a sound basis for judg- 
ing the effectiveness of Sentinel and, 
therefore, I do not argue that point. I 
think, clearly, the system is not perfect 
and just as clearly it must be useful. 
Within this range of effectiveness lies 
the appropriate evaluation of Sentinel, 
which I must leave to others. But I would 
respectfully make these points: 
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First. The Soviet Union possesses & 
devastating offensive nuclear missile ca- 
pability, deployed and of unquestioned 
effectiveness. China and others have or 
will soon have substantial destructive 
potential of the same type. Russia has 
constructed more than one air attack 
defense system over a number of years, 
and I am sure she has gained great 
knowledge and experience from this de- 
velopment work, from research and from 
deployment. They have an ABM system 
in being. I cannot judge the effectiveness 
of that system either, and I must leave 
that to others at the moment. But the 
heart of the matter is that we owe the 
humane obligaion to protect the United 
States against the threat of external 
forces, and our range of choice includes 
three major propositions: the creation 
and maintenance of massive offense-type 
deterrent forces, as we now do; continu- 
ing efforts through diplomatic dialog 
to end the arms race and divert the en- 
ergies of all nations to other purposes; 
and last, provisions for the defense of 
this Nation against the offensive efforts 
of others, 

Second. An ABM effort by the United 
States may be the only practical key to 
a deescalation of the arms race and a re- 
turn to nuclear sanity. 

It would be an exercise in the obvious 
to point out that the prevention of nu- 
clear war is the precondition of all future 
social gain in this Nation and through- 
out the world. Yet we are today locked 
in an incredible nuclear confrontation 
between the super-powers of the world, 
depending on their missile and nuclear 
arsenals for mutual deterrents. The 
balance of terror has worked so far, as we 
are alive to witness, yet it has worked 
at a terrible price; Russia and the United 
States hold a hundred million of the 
other's citizens as hostages as the price 
of this terrible balance. Disarmament is 
the age-old dream of mankind, seldom 
realized, yet the super-powers have 
quietly imposed a degree of disarmament 
on each other by the development of 
presently imperfect, limited ABM sys- 
tems, decoys, sophisticated radar and the 
like, by requiring the dedication of 
greater space and weight in offensive 
rockets to penetration aids, thus reduc- 
ing the number of megatons each side 
can throw at the other. In a very real 
sense, the ABM and related systems have 
brought about a kind of arms limitation, 
one of the few real arms limitations we 
have ever achieved. I think it entirely 
possible that the development and de- 
ployment of progressively more effective 
ABM systems by this country might open 
the prospect of real and meaningful of- 
fensive arms limitation efforts. It is 
argued that as we improve and expand 
an ABM system our adversary or adver- 
saries will just as promptly increase the 
size of their offensive arsenal and thus 
accelerate the spiraling rate of offensive 
confrontation. And that may be so. But it 
need not be so. For I feel that super- 
powers possessed of defensive as well as 
offensive nuclear capabilities will be far 
more agreeable to the discussion of limi- 
tation of offensive weapon systems than 
they would if each or either were relying 
on the offensive deterrent alone. As de- 
fensive systems continue to improve, the 
capability of the world to destroy its 
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people will gradually deteriorate; and 
the number of hostages held on each side 
will be reduced, although certainly never 
to zero. 

As pointed out by Dr. Alvin Weinberg, 
the distinguished director of the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory in a speech 
delivered at Rockefeller University in 
November 1967, at the Seventh Atoms 
for Peace Awards ceremonies: 

If we addressed as much time and energy 
to developing the details of a defensive 

ture in arms control as we have devoted 
either to developing offensive armaments, 
or even toward present arms control doc- 
trines, is it not at least possible that we 
would be able to work out credible answers to 
many of the difficulties we now see in limit- 
ing offensive weapons? 


Bear in mind that Russia has deployed 
a system of anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fenses, and we stand at the threshold of 
decision: Will the United States react by 
massive increase in an offensive weapons 
capability and thus feed the nuclear 
weapons spiral, or will we choose this 
stage in the nuclear age to find a new de- 
parture offering the prospect of formal 
and informal offensive arms limitation. I 
believe that ABM deployment by this 
country offers an opportunity to stop an 
unending arms spiral. I also believe, as 
further pointed out by Dr. Weinberg, 
that it is unlikely that we can ever hope 
to achieve real arms control or disarma- 
ment from the present position of over- 
whelming offensive power and almost 
nonexistent defenses. I have grave doubts 
that either of the superpowers will 
agree to be disarmed of offensive weapons 
unless it feels reasonably secure in its de- 
fensive systems. We cannot realistically 
contemplate disarmament while faced 
with the possibility of the clandestine 
sequestering of a few missiles without be- 
ing reasonably sure that our defenses 
can accommodate sporadic and secret 
attacks. 

The post World War I balance of 
terror between the superpowers has re- 
quired an emphasis on offense rather 
than defense. I urge that the military 
communities of the world prepare for 
peace by developing defensive systems 
rather than continuing to exert them- 
selves primarily in improving offensive 
systems. I believe that the deployment 
and development of Sentinel and further 
ABM systems by this country will en- 
hance the prospects of disarmament, 
that the humane instincts of this great 
nation require that we do something to 
shift emphasis from destruction to de- 
fense, and that we show the courage and 
initiative to find something better than 
the present balance of terror which holds 
the world as hostage to the promise of 
universal destruction. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I want 
to compliment the able Senator from 
Tennessee for his keen analysis of this 
problem, What he has had to say in re- 
sponse to the issues raised in this debate 
has been constructive and helpful and, 
frankly, I think right to the point. Again 
I commend the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. BAKER. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

WHY THE SENTINEL ABM SYSTEM IS NOT 

NECESSARY AT THIS TIME 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, ad- 
vocates of the Sentinel ABM system state 
that those in opposition to deployment 
of the system at this time have taken too 
literally the Defense Department ration- 
ale for Sentinel; namely, a defense 
against a possible Chinese nuclear threat. 

Perhaps that rationale was taken too 
literally because it was, at least until 
recently, presented emphatically that 
Sentinel was only designed as a defense 
against China; and not as a defense 
against the Soviet Union. It is empha- 
sized that, technologically, we just do not 
know how to build such a defense at this 
time. 

Some people point out that the Sen- 
tinel will provide the option for increased 
defense of our Minuteman force. Maybe 
so, but increasing the p.s.i—that is, the 
per square inch resistance—of missile 
sites, along with our offensive capabil- 
ity—multiple warheads, et cetera—will 
also increase the defense of our missile 
capability, and our overall deterrence, 
will be “far less expensive and, in my 
opinion, will be far more effective. 

The point has also been made that 
Sentinel will provide a limited degree of 
protection of American cities and other 
strategic forces from Soviet attack. But 
the degree of that protection is ques- 
tionable, indeed. 

Even if we were able to prevent 98 
percent of Soviet nuclear missiles from 
reaching target in an all-out attack—an 
impossibility, just as it would be impos- 
sible for another country to prevent a 
substantial portion of our missiles from 
reaching target—2 percent of Soviet mis- 
siles hitting their targets could still de- 
stroy our cities. 

Now, Mr. President, we might as well 
face it: We have a fiscal and monetary 
problem in this Nation today, one which 
is new to this generation. It is becoming 
more serious every day. 

Neverthelss we continue to be told 
why we must go on spending billions of 
dollars a month in Vietnam; why also 
we must keep all our military in Europe, 
and a total of over 2 million military- 
connected people stationed around the 
world at the expense of the American 
taxpayer; why also we must continue our 
“foreign aid” at the same time we add 
“soft loan” windows to the various inter- 
national banks, which is another “bite” 
on the American taxpayer. 

Figures gotten together in a House 
Committee state that the debt of the 
United States is now $43,819 billion more 
than the debt of all the other coun- 
tries in the world combined. 

In addition, for years we have been 
asked to spend additional billions on 
maintaining an “Assured Destruction” 
capability on the theory and with the 
premise against this gigantic cost that 
the best defense is a good defense. 

And now, after spending these tens of 
billions on the basis of that premise, we 
are being told this is still not enough; 
therefore we must now spend additional 
billions on this theoretical and admit- 
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tedly strictly limited defense, the effec- 
tiveness of which even the Sentinel’s 
strongest advocates admit is in doubt. 

It is also argued that adjustments 
could be made to the Sentinel system 
if system effectiveness against the Rus- 
sian threat could be increased at a sensi- 
ble cost. We are also told, however, that 
the present state of technology is such 
that we would not deploy an effective de- 
fense” against an attack by the Soviet 
Union. 

Once that stage of technology has 
been reached, if it ever is reached, it 
is not at all certain that the Sentinel 
system, deployed as now envisioned, 
could still be any building block” for 
a “thick” ABM defense against the So- 
viet Union. 

The record so proves. We have de- 
ployed defense systems and developed 
numerous missiles in the past which to- 
day are either obsolete or becoming so; 
and which have cost the taxpayer many 
billions of dollars. 

Before we pass on to the research 
and development people additional bil- 
lions, which would result if we approve 
these construction funds, let us examine 
what we have obtained to date in other 
important development fields. 

After that examination, let us hope 
that we get a better return on funds in 
this area than we have to date in such 
areas as planes and ships, primarily 
submarines. In one important case we 
have received nothing for over 10 years; 
in another, nothing for over 20 years. 

As further argument, it is stated the 
Soviets have been deploying and con- 
tinually updating their ballistic missile 
defense; also that the United States is 
likely to fall behind in this field of 
development. 

Well, Mr. President, for many years I 
have been hearing about this interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy; about the 
necessity to put up billions and billions 
more dollars of the taxpayers’ money to 
defend the free world against commu- 
nism in North Vietnam, in South Viet- 
nam, and all over the world. 

But after studying the Soviet defensive 
systems to the best of my ability, and 
based on testimony presented in hearings 
before various Senate committees, I be- 
lieve the warnings that have been de- 
veloped about the Soviet Galosh and 
Tallinn missile defense systems have been 
much exaggerated. 

No doubt the Soviets welcome these 
exaggerations. It was Lenin himself who 
predicted they could bring about our eco- 
nomic collapse. The argument that pos- 
sible deployment of the Sentinel—if it 
works—some years from now will 
strengthen our diplomatic hand in nego- 
tiations with the Soviets on arms con- 
trol would appear to be the weakest ar- 
gument of all; exactly opposite to the 
argument presented in January 1967 by 
the then Secretary of Defense regarding 
deployment of any ABM. 

It is difficult to understand how the 
United States could logically argue that 
we want to reach an agreement on limit- 
ing strategic arms at the same time we 
are building an ABM defense primarily 
for defense against a possible attack 
from Red China; but one which, as those 
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who support it argue, could provide a 
limited defense against the Soviet Union, 
or possibly be a building block for a 
heavier defense against the Soviet Union. 
If it were deployed, the Soviets could be 
rightfully suspicious about our inten- 
tions—and therefore believe it to their 
disadvantage to sign any arms limitation 
agreement. 

Finally, Mr. President, although it is 
difficult to discuss all details of a prob- 
lem of this character without running 
the danger of divulging information 
which could be of assistance to a possible 
enemy, it is well known that there has 
been considerable question as to whether 
or not high altitude bursts of incoming 
missiles might make the accuracy of our 
retaliation more difficult. 

If there is any merit in this danger, 
and I speak advisedly, the same type and 
character of problem could well be char- 
acteristic of the proposed Sentinel sys- 
tem; and that is a matter which should 
be studied with great care before there 
is decision to go ahead. 

Mr. President, for these reasons I shall 
support the Cooper-Hart amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we have a short 
quorum call, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] had re- 
quested some time. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I have no 
objection to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it so so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island LMr. PASTORE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I came 
to the Senate in December of 1950, and 
since 1953 I have served on the Joint 
Committee of the Congress on Atomic 
Energy. I dare say to my colleagues that 
no responsibility that has befallen me in 
the U.S. Senate has engaged me more in 
matters that have to do with nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons, and death 
and survival of the free world. 

Today I am the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I rise in opposition to the 
Cooper amendment. In doing so I want 
it clearly understood that I do not im- 
pugn the sincerity, the good motives, or 
the competence of men like Senator 
Cooper, Senator SYMINGTON, Senator 
Hart, and all these other distinguished 
gentlemen who have talked in support 
of this amendment. With equal sincerity, 
I must oppose their point of view. 

Today we are living in a mad world, 
and indeed it is a mad world. There are 
enough nuclear and thermonuclear 


bombs to burn this world to ashes. 
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One thing has saved mankind. 
Through some miracle, after Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, no atomic bomb has been 
dropped on human beings. Today, fig- 
uratively speaking, we have atomic 
bombs coming out of our ears, not only 
in the arsenals of America, not only in 
the arsenals of Russia, not only in the 
arsenals of other countries, like Great 
Britain, but now we also see that the 
Red Chinese have detonated seven de- 
vices having a sophistication that has 
surprised the members of our commit- 
tee and the scientists of this country. 

The Red Chinese have achieved what 
De Gaulle has not been able to achieve, 
for De Gaulle has not been able to 
achieve a hydrogen bomb. But Red 
China has. 

But now the big question arises. One 
day, when Red China builds up its ar- 
senal and becomes a world threat with 
nuclear weapons, we can kiss Formosa 
goodbye; we can kiss South Korea good- 
bye. If that day should ever come, I 
would not know why we should ever 
have struggled in Southeast Asia. There 
is turmoil in Korea. There is turmoil in 
Vietnam. There is turmoil in the Middle 
East. There is turmoil in Cyprus. There 
is turmoil all over the world. Yet man 
has it within his power to destroy him- 
self completely. 

We have heard the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
say that the ABM system will cost a 
large sum of money, and that the dol- 
lar is faltering. I regret that. No Mem- 
ber of this body favors frugality more 
than does the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. No Member of the Senate wants 
peace more than does the Senator from 
Rhode Island. We have been struggling 
for peace since 1946. 

There was the Baruch plan, and it was 
rejected by the Soviet Union even 
when we had a monopoly of the atomic 
bomb. 

I remember three crises. The first arose 
over the question, Shall we have nuclear 
submarine propulsion? Many people 
asked, Why waste the money? But there 
was one quiet voice—Captain Rickover’s. 
That one quiet voice became louder and 
louder and louder until the President 
heard it. President Truman reversed 
some of the skeptics and gave the go- 
ahead sign in December 1947, when he 
authorized the building of the submarine 
Nautilus. Today we call Polaris nuclear 
propelled submarines our first line of 
defense. 

Only the other day we had a secret 
hearing within the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy where we heard that the 
Russians are catching up with us in nu- 
clear submarines and will be ahead of us 
within 4 to 7 years if we don’t take some 
action. Where will our first line of de- 
fense be then? I know we cannot build a 
defense system that will protect every 
American life. But where is the justifi- 
cation for this idea that if you cannot 
save 50 million Americans, let them all 
die? This is the logic here today: If you 
cannot save 50 million, let them all die. 

America knows that it will not be the 
aggressor. We will not shoot the first 
atomic bomb, Mr. President. And these 
bombs should not be used; only as a last 
resort. I have kept my fingers crossed; 
and the last prayer I say every night 
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when I go to bed is that some irresponsi- 
ble person will not say, “Shoot one in 
Southeast Asia,” as they were saying, 
“Shoot it in Korea.” I heard those voices, 
even on the floor of the Senate. I dread 
the day when that ever happens. If that 
day ever comes, God help us. 

So what are we trying to do here? Mr. 
President, we are not trying to build a 
bigger bomb, as the Russians did when 
they broke the moratorium and deton- 
ated a 60-megaton bomb. We are not 
trying to do that. We are not trying to 
destroy others. 

They talk about offensive weapons as 
being the answer. Why should we be an 
offensive nation? We can spend $5 bil- 
lion every 2 months in South Vietnam— 
every 2 months—to give freedom to the 
South Vietnamese, and we cannot spend 
$5 billion over 4 or 5 years to protect 
American lives? Oh, where is our reason? 

We are not building an offensive wea- 
pon. We are building a defensive weapon. 

There was a report in the New York 
Times of February 21, 1967: 

Russians say antimissile system will pro- 
tect them from attack. 


This is what Kosygin said in London: 

Premier Alexi Kosygin said in London 10 
days ago that the Soviet antimissile system 
was designed not to kill people, but to pre- 
serve human life. 


That is what the Russians said. Yet we 
are shedding crocodile tears that if we try 
to protect American lives, that is going 
te accelerate the arms race in Moscow. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks the full report of the 
New York Times of February 21, 1967. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, how 
naive can we get? Here are the Rus- 
sians, building a system to save Russians. 
Are Russians better than Americans? 
Is it better to live as a Russian and die 
as an American? If they can save their 
lives, why cannot we save ours? 

Oh, woe be to us. 

That is all we are talking about here. 
Certainly, it is going to cost money. Who 
says it will work? General Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Clark Clif- 
ford, McNamara, Dr. Foster, Dr. Brown, 
the members of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Renan Dp RUSSELL, chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services; the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pre- 
paredness [Mr. STENNIS]; and Mr. 
Jackson. Because I am a modest man, 
I do not want to say, “Pastore, chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, too.” 

When we built the first atomic reactor 
to generate electricity, they said, “It 
will not work; it is too expensive.” To- 
day it is competitive. The Nautilus sub- 
marine is an obsolete boat today. Why? 
Because we continued to improve and to 
build better ones. 

Maybe the Russians are working on 
some submarines that are better than 
ours. Suppose it is obsolete the minute 
it hits the water; how are we going to 
live without continuing to improve? 

I wish we could take the $80 billion 
we spend on military matters every 
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year and save it. If I could be sure this 
afternoon that no one will ever use an 
atomic weapon, I would sit right down 
now and keep my peace. 

But who will give me that guarantee? 
Who can give me that guarantee? How 
do we know they will not use them? 
They have them. How do we know that 
some mad triggerman, some day, will 
not lose his sense of balance and say, 
“Let them have it“? And when they come 
over here with those 25-megaton bombs, 
what will we do, Mr. President? 

If we could take a 25-megaton bomb, 
make it into the equivalent amount of 
dynamite, and load it onto a freight car, 
I ask the Senator from Kentucky, does 
he know how far that freight car would 
extend? 

Mr. COOPER. From the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. PASTORE. From the Atlantic 
Ocean to the Pacific Ocean diagonally 
from Maine to Lower California. I did 
not think the Senator had the answer, 
so I gave it to him. 

A few years ago, we had the Cuban 
missile crisis. Nobody wants to become 
aggressive. Nobody wants to become of- 
fensive. But what we are talking about 
is survival. We are talking about the 
second strike. 

America has a military posture, Mr. 
President, that if they bang us, maybe 
we will hit them back. The big question 
is, what are we going to hit them back 
with? They have this fractional orbiting 
thing now, where they can shoot a mis- 
sile up in orbit, and let it come down, 
and not in violation of the United Na- 
tions Treaty, because they can shoot 10 
up and bring it down without a full orbit. 

We have made some small steps; the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, and I hope 
they will sign the Nonproliferation 
Treaty. But that is not enough. As long 
as we have one nuclear bomb in this 
world, Mr. President, we have to do 
something about protecting ourselves 
against it. The idea is that if they bang 
us good, we will bang them better. It 
= depends on how tough that first bang 


Today, with the technology that has 
been developed, with fractional orbiting, 
they have cut down the warning time 
from 15 minutes to 3 minutes. Mind you 
that. And we have nothing to challenge 
this, Mr. President; nothing to challenge 
it at all. 

So I say to my friends, “Go ahead and 
save your dollars. Keep pouring them into 
Vietnam and not regretting it. But do 
not spend a quarter to protect American 
lives.” 

If that is the philosophy of America, 
I am ashamed. But I do not believe it is. 
I am not the conscience of this body, 
and I will do as I feel I should do, and 
I know other Senators will also, even 
though they disagree with me. I know 
the vote is going to be close; I know that 
money is short; and I know that frugal- 
ity is the theme song of the day. 

I know all that. It is going to be hard 
to dramatize this, because Pastore can 
never come in here and say, “I told 
you so,” because he would be dead by 
that time. And that is the pity of it. 
One of the hardest things to do in the 
world is to sell life insurance to a healthy 
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man. A healthy man thinks that he will 
never die. 

It is our responsibility to look down 
that long road. Senators who want to 
save perhaps a half a billion dollars in 
the budget had better get started now. 
Red China will have an ICBM capabil- 
ity by the mid-seventies. Make it 1974. 
Make it 1973. Make it 1972. Make it 1971. 
Make it any year one wants to. However, 
I am talking about history. I am talking 
about all of the tomorrows, every single 
one of them. And if we get going late, 
we will end up late. 

Yes; I know the answer is complete 
disarmament. And I live and yearn and 
pray for that day when we have complete 
disarmament. But until that day, Red 
China and Red Russia will do all they 
can to gain superiority in this field. 
We had better beware. 

Everyone says, “But this is not meant 
against Russia. This is against Red 
China.” I know that, but in everything 
there must be a beginning. And I say 
the time to start is now. 

I hope the amendment is rejected. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
a letter dated April 28, 1968, to the 
Comptroller General for the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy signed by 
Vice Chairman CHET HOLIFIELD and my- 
self requesting that the GAO make a 
continuing review of the Sentinel pro- 
gram. I expect the Defense Department 
and the AEC will give their full coopera- 
tion to the GAO as the Comptroller’s 
Office complies with our request. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. CONGRESS, 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON ATOMIC ENERGY, 

April 29, 1968. 
Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Staats: This letter is to confirm 
and reiterate the understanding reached at 
the several meetings between the Executive 
Director of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy staff and members of your staff con- 
cerning the General Accounting Office re- 
view of the Sentinel Program. 

Because of the large amount of money 
involved and the large interval between in- 
ception and fruition of the program, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy desires 
that the General Accounting Office should 
maintain a continuing review of the Sentinel 
Program. 

The purpose of having the General Ac- 
counting Office review the Sentinel Program 
is to provide the means for continuing sur- 
veillance of the economy, efficiency, and 
effectiveness of the program within the rea- 
sonable availability of manpower of the 
General Accounting Office coincident with 
the high security nature of the program. 
By raising questions where it appears ap- 
propriate, the General Accounting Office can 
aid the Systems Manager, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Joint Committee and 
provide the opportunity for taking timely 
corrective action to avoid or minimize large 
overruns, delays or other management prob- 
lems. The Joint Committee, therefore, re- 
quests the Comptroller General to initiate 
this review and furnish reports to the Com- 
mittee at such intervals as may be appropri- 
ate to keep the Committee informed in a 
timely manner of the progress of the review. 

On numerous occasions in the past the 
Joint Committee has been critical of the 
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lack of continuity of key technical personnel 
in military developmental projects, The Joint 
Committee has repeatedly voiced its opinion 
that the customary rotation of military per- 
sonnel should not be applied to technical 
projects where the time necessary to bring 
a project from Phase I through to completion 
exceeds the period of time a man is normally 
assigned to a specific billet. It is generally 
agreed that rotation of personnel having 
technical responsibility during the develop- 
ment of a system is not conducive to efficient 
management, and generally results in un- 
necessary costs to the Government. In this 
connection we particularly wish that during 
its review the GAO be alert to evidence of 
unnecessary rotation of key personnel. 

In carrying out the review, the Joint Com- 
mittee understands that the demands on re- 
sponsible officials of the Sentinel Program 
will be kept at a minimum consistent with 
the purpose of the review. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOBEN O. PASTORE, 
Chairman. 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Vice Chairman. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I also 
request that my remarks at the launch- 
ing of the nuclear submarine Narwhal 
in Groton, Conn., September 9, 1967, be 
included at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR JOHN O. PASTORE 
AT THE LAUNCHING OF THE NUCLEAR SUB- 
MARINE “NARWHAL” IN GROTON, CONN., 
SEPTEMBER 9, 1967 
I have come to this day and moment with 

pride—pride in the workers whose skills have 

made this splendid nuclear submarine 
possible. 

Pride in the mobility of purpose of the 
crew—men of courage who will guide this 
ship through the silent depths of the ocean— 
alone and unafraid. 

This ceremony which marks the launch- 
ing of the Narwhal, the SSN671, is a mile- 
stone in the annals of our submarine, his- 
tory. Just thirteen short years ago the world’s 
first nuclear submarine, the Nautilus, desig- 
nated SSN6571, was launched from this same 
shipyard. Here we are a hundred submarines 
later, and of these, ninety-two have been 
nuclear powered. Only men of great foresight 
would have envisioned this tremendous ac- 
complishment. 

I can think of no other important tech- 
nological advancement which has progressed 
as rapidly as has the use of nuclear propul- 
sion for naval vessels. 

It was not too long ago from this ship- 
yard that the forty-first and last POLARIS 
missile firing submarine was launched, mark- 
ing the completion of this program. There is 
little doubt that the Polaris submarine repre- 
sents our most formidable deterrent to an 
all-out war. 

I must say that these achievements would 
not have taken place except for the persistent 
and aggressive support of the Joint Commit- 
tee and aggressive support of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy—with the help of 
Admiral Rickover and his associates—and I 
would want you all to know further that if 
world conditions persist in the way they are 
today, the Joint Committee expects to see 
many more nuclear submarines launched 
from these and other ways throughout this 
great Nation. 

Now, however, we have come to the cross- 
roads in the development of nuclear- 
powered submarines, With the present au- 
thorized Polaris program completed, we must 
give serious consideration to a further ex- 
pansion of this program and we must in- 
tensify our efforts to develop new and more 
advanced nuclear attack submarines to meet 
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the expanding challenge of Soviet naval 
power and the new Chinese threat, I also be- 
lieve that we should actively pursue the re- 
placement of all our conventional submarines 
with nuclear submarines of advanced design. 

We have developed an irreplaceable reser- 
voir of highly skilled men, such as I see be- 
fore me today, who have been largely re- 
sponsible for the clear supremacy the United 
States holds over any nation in the world 
in the development of nuclear submarines. 
Many of you workers, I might add, are friends 
from Rhode Island who journey here each 
day to join in this great endeavor to strength- 
en our national security. 

We should insure that the great skills and 
capabilities of the men who design and build 
our nuclear warships should not be dissi- 
pated. 

But this is only one aspect of the con- 
tinuing fight for American nuclear propul- 
sion supremacy. 

The nuclear-powered aircraft carrier En- 
terprise has just returned from its second 
deployment in action off Vietnam. The En- 
terprise has proven so effective in battle in 
Vietnam that the Secretary of Defense re- 
quested a new nuclear-powered carrier in 
last year’s defense bill and has told Congress 
that he intends to ask for one more next 
year and another in a future year. 

The nuclear-powered carrier approved by 
Congress last year has been named the Nim- 
itz after the late Fleet Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz. You might be interested to know 
that about fifty-five years ago Lieutenant 
Nimitz was Commanding Officer of the first 
United States submarine Narwhal, the prede- 
cessor of the nuclear submarine we are 
launching today. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
is proud of the active role it has taken and 
is taking to bring into being a Nuclear Navy. 

Our reward has been to see the Polaris nu- 
clear submarine emerge as our first line of 
defense—and the Enterprise and its nuclear 
escort vessels perform admirably in support 
of our limited objectives in the Vietnam 
conflict. 

The world into which the Narwhal will sail 
is a world of conflict and contradictions, | 

We are engaged in a military struggle 
against the forces of communism in South- 
east Asia. At the same time we are working 
with communist nations at Geneva to pro- 
duce a treaty banning the spread of nuclear 
weapons—a treaty which will lessen the pos- 
sibility of a nuclear holocaust, 

Our ‘hopes and prayers are for a non- 
proliferation treaty and agreements—agree- 
ments to halt the arms race—and, indeed, 
agreements to eliminate all conflicts, 

But we must understand military power 
and constantly be aware of the capabilities 
of our potential enemies. We must stay in 
tune with changing events. 

A dramatic and upsetting event has re- 
cently taken place in the Far East, In less 
than three years Red China has become not 
only a nuclear power—but a thermonuclear 
power. 

I suggest that they have made amazing 
and astonishing progress in this brief span 
of time. Their accomplishments in the field 
of nuclear weaponry are all the more signifi- 
cant because the internal strife within China 
has apparently had little or no effect on their 
nuclear and missile programs. In light of 
these factors, it appears that Communist 
China presents a clear-cut threat to the free 
world. 

At the beginning of the 90th Congress, as 
Chairman of the Joint Committee, I ini- 
tiated hearings on Red China’s nuclear ca- 
pability. One of the most significant findings 
contained in the Joint Committee report was 
the statement based on CIA and Defense 
Department testimony that: 

“The Chinese probably will achieve an op- 
erational ICBM capability before 1972. Con- 
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ceivably, it could be ready as early as 
1970-1971.” 

Add to this new threat the fact that the 
Soviet Union’s offensive nuclear striking 
power is increasing in comparison to our 
own—while at the same time they are de- 
ploying one and probably two anti-ballistic 
missile to defend their country— 
which we are not doing—I repeat—which we 
are not doing. 

While for the moment we can find comfort 
and a certain amount of security in the 
ideological schism that exists between Red 
China and the Soviet Union, we cannot dis- 
count the possibility that this breach could 
be healed and thereby greatly affect the bal- 
ance of nuclear power in the world. 

Which brings me to the important point 
that I want to make here today, and that is 
this—that the time has come for us to give 
serious and urgent thought to a reappraisal 
of our defense posture. 

We cannot live in a world of atomic energy 
and discount completely the possibility of 
“surprise attack” on our Nation, 

The Senate has just recently approved a 
budget of over seventy billion dollars for de- 
fense, the largest single appropriations bill 
in our history—and yet we have no effective 
anti-ballistic missile system. 

I realize the cost to do this is high— 
indeed staggering—however, if we can afford 
to spend twenty-four billion dollars a year 
in defense of a neighbor, and I mean Viet- 
nam, we can certainly spend as much to 
insure the life and security of our American 
society. 

Our offensive weapons are second to none— 
but it has been our announced and con- 
tinuing policy for generations never to strike 
first. 

Today—in effect—we are asking the Ameri- 
can people to be prepared to accept near 
nuclear annihilation because our strategy 
calls for absorbing the first nuclear strike. 

We are not an aggressive people. We do 
not covet other nations’ territory. We only 
ask that those who desire to be free— 
stay free. I merely point out that we must 
be as strong in defense to preserve our so- 
ciety as we must be strong in offense to 
discouraging and deter an attack. 

With all our offensive power, our defense 
posture could be our Achilles’ heel. 

We cannot sit back and let ourselves be 
lulled into a sense of false security, relying 
only on the hope that fear of retaliation 
will deter potential aggressors. 

Development of an ABM system is, I re- 
peat, extremely expensive but, indeed, neces- 
sary. In this kind of a world, the alternatives 
are few. 

The security of our country—the ultimate 
in its defense—deserves the highest national 
priority. 

An affluent America—with so much to 
lose—must not face this mortal challenge 
cheaply. 

We should move full speed ahead on build- 
ing an anti-ballistic missile system. In this 
connection, I am happy to say that Sena- 
tor Henry M. Jackson of Washington, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Military Ap- 
plication of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and one of the Senate's leading ex- 
perts on military affairs, will soon hold 
hearings on the ABM question. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
will pursue the development of an ABM sys- 
tem with the same vigor that it pressed for 
the development of the H-Bomb and our first 
nuclear submarine, the Nautilus. 

Both endeavors were successful and greatly 
increased the security of this great Nation. 

This new submarine, the Narwhal, repre- 
sents another link in the chain of under- 
sea security so necessary in this turbulent 
world. 

It is into this difficult and dangerous world 
that you—the officers and men of the Nar- 
whal—will soon sail. 

Your task is vital to our security. 

Your mission will be difficult. 
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Your dedication is unsurpassed and our 

pride in you is unbounded. 
Exuuisir 1 
RUSSIANS Say ANTIMISSILE SYSTEM WILL PRO- 

TECT THEM From ATracK—Two GENERALS 

IMPLY DEFENSE RULES OUT NEED FOR Pact 

PROPOSED BY JOHNSON 

Moscow, February 20.—Soviet military 
leaders asserted today that the Soviet Union 
had developed an antiballistic missile system 
that would protect it from attack. 

The assertions were accompanied by fur- 
ther indications that the Kremlin had no 
interest in President Johnson’s proposed 
United States-Soviet agreement to stop de- 
velopment of antiballistic missile systems. 

Gen. Pavel F. Batitsky, a Deputy Defense 
Minister, said the antiaircraft troops he com- 
mands “can reliably protect the country ter- 
ritory from an enemy attack by air.” 

Gen. Pavel A. Kurochkin, head of the 
Frunze Military Academy, said missiles fired 
at the Soviet Union would never reach their 
targets. 

MISSILES NO PROBLEM 

“Detecting missiles in time and destroying 
them in flight is no problem,” General 
Kurochkin said in reply to questions about 
the Soviet system. 

His remarks at a news conference and Gen- 
eral Batitsky’s interview with the press 
agency Tass were in anticipation of Thurs- 
day’s celebration of the 49th anniversary of 
the Soviet army and navy. 

They represented an apparent new con- 
fidence about the capacity of the country 
to defend itself against missiles armed with 
nuclear warheads. 

The argument used by Washington has 
been that the systems would mean wasting 
billions of dollars on both sides, since despite 
them intercontinental ballistic missiles could 
still cause catastrophic destruction. 

Premier Aleksei N. Kosygin said in London 
10 days ago that the Soviet antimissile sys- 
tem was “designed not to kill people but to 
preserve human lives.” 

“I believe that defense systems, which pre- 
vent attack, are not the cause of the arms 
race but constitute a factor preventing the 
death of people,” he said. 

OFFER NOT REJECTED 

Premier Kosygin did not explicity reject 
President Johnson's proposal. 

The generals“ assertion that enemy mis- 
siles would not reach their targets was not 
limited in any way. 

Military leaders were considered sure to add 
to pressure in Washington for the United 
States to push ahead with its own system. 
The Defense Department has warned that 
there would be no alternative if the Soviet 
Union persisted with the development of its 
system. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lauscue in the chair). The Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, we are 
placing our judgment against that of 
distinguished Members of the Senate 
who have peculiar knowledge concern- 
ing our defense system. It also requires 
some arrogance to respond to the elo- 
quence of the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. But all of us must make our judg- 
ments. It is our responsibility. 

Many times I have heard the great 
Senator from Rhode Island stand on 
the floor and make an impassioned 
plea for the control of nuclear weap- 
ons. I recall one of the last, was in 
response to a speech made by the late 
Senator Robert Kennedy, a speech 
against the proliferation of nuclear 
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weapons and the ultimate destruction 
they would bring to the world. 

With all due respect to the argument 
of the Senator from Rhode Island—it 
would seem to me that the Senator’s cor- 
rect description of the nuclear terror 
in the world contradicts his argument 
to establish a new system of weapons. 

The system will never be stable. Once 
we take the first step, the Soviet Union 
or another country will follow. There 
will be no saving of life about which the 
Senator speaks. Each side will continue 
to be able to destroy the other and with 
more nuclear weapons. This is the testi- 
mony of the Department of Defense, 
including the former Secretary Mc- 
Namara. 

We have offered the pending amend- 
ment to delay the decision for 1 year so 
that we might find out more certainly 
whether the system has any value. All 
admit today that it is really of no value. 
It will not provide any security against 
the Soviet Union. The Chinese threat 
does not now exist and cannot become 
existent until 1974 or 1975 according to 
the testimony. 

I do challenge the statement of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. I not only 
have respect for the Senator, and I have 
great affection for him. I know his 
humane nature. But it is in that same 
spirit of humaneness that Senators who 
support the pending amendment speak 
today—not to embark without more 
knowledge on a course of action which 
will not increase security. 

Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Michigan who is a co- 
sponsor of the pending amendment. He 
has given great study to the subject and 
questioned the system before I did. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is not nec- 
essary for me to remind the Members of 
the Senate that the questions are close, 
perhaps closer than the tally will show 
when we get to a rollcall. 

I am impressed by the statements of 
the Senator from Washington and the 
Senator from Rhode Island. Without de- 
meaning their patriotism or sincerity in 
the least, I suggest that some of the ex- 
pert witnesses that were cited by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island— 
the service Secretaries, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and others—have been wrong in 
the recent past. And they have been 
wrong on some very important matters. 
And we who feel that they have been 
wrong in the past and suspect that they 
may be wrong this time now propose to 
delay for a year before we make this de- 
ployment move. 

One of the factors that should cer- 
tainly give the Senate pause in granting 
a go-ahead to the anti-ballistic-missile 
system is the shifting nature of the argu- 
ments presented in favor of it. 

The system’s proponents, I am sure, 
have been earnestly seeking to give direc- 
tion to their cause but we have been pre- 
sented with a very uncertain weather- 
vane indeed. 

Arguments have been trotted out one 
by one like pitchers from a Washington 
Senator bullpen, each getting battered by 
logic and then promptly relieved by a 
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point that the managers hope will have 
more hop. 

Apparently, the original argument that 
we need ABM for protection against the 
Chinese has now been sent to the show- 
ers. While this argument remained on 
the field, we were always cautioned that 
the ABM was not Russian-oriented and 
that the Russians, hopefully, would un- 
derstand and accept this. 

Then it developed that the Chinese 
ICBM effort had fallen far behind sched- 
ule, raising the question of whether the 
ABM antidote should not likewise be 
postponed, especially since it might have 
so.many bad side effects. 

Now the Chinese argument has with- 
drawn from the field and Russia is sub- 
stituted as the threat against whom we 
must protect. 

But before the Russian threat has time 
to complete its warmup pitches, the bull- 
pen doors swings open again and we 
learn that the ABM is not really regarded 
so much as a defensive weapon as it is 
a negotiating tool. 

If we appear to press ahead with ABM, 
it is hinted, then the Russians will grow 
fretful enough to talk serious disarma- 
ment. But I find it difficult to see how we 
will be in a better negotiating position 
with a system both we and the Soviets 
know is inadequate. And is not it equally 
likely that in the meantime they will 
plunge deeper into the armament race 
themselves just as protection against a 
lack of negotiations or a failure of nego- 
tiations? 

And could not this be a new arms race 
from which neither nation could with- 
draw? 

We are on the road from which sooner 
or later—and it may well be now—neither 
nation can retreat. 

The appealing argument is made that 
if you can save just a few American 
lives, who shall turn his back? And the 
argument is equally appealing if voiced 
in Russia. And who stops? When is the 
day at hand when we say, “Wait”? I 
would hope it is today. The hour is late. 
We have journeyed far on that road, 
and none of us has the crystal ball which 
will tell us assuredly what lies around 
that corner. 

Each of us reads history in a slightly 
different light; but, as I read it, a pru- 
dent man can get up today and suggest 
that it is the course of wisdom and re- 
sponsibility—I was going to say morality, 
but that invokes a judgment that really 
none of us should make—and common- 
sense to wait. Given the slippage that the 
Chinese now have in their program, it 
is the course of prudence at this time 
for our rich and powerful Nation, our 
Nation which can overwhelm anyone 
else on the globe, to wait and see if, in 
the passage of that time, we can, find 
a turning on the road, or at least brake 
our respective racing vehicles to a halt; 
there to talk it over, and make sure that 
all of us do understand where we are 
headed. Is it to ultimate armament? If 
that is the way we want to go, so be 
it. But we have an opportunity now for 
time that a year ago we thought we did 
not have. Let us grab it. 

Many of the proponent arguments I 
find not only unconvincing but actually 
puzzling. For example, there is the asser- 
tion that Senators should vote against 
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the amendment because Sentinel would 
save lives in the event of a nuclear at- 
tack. The only way I can imagine Senti- 
nel or any other ABM deployment saving 
lives would be if the Soviet Union—or 
China, for that matter—did nothing to 
compensate for the deployment, in order 
to restore the capability to damage the 
United States which had existed before 
the deployment was undertaken. But 
they could hardly be expected to do noth- 
ing; thus there would be no reason to be- 
lieve an appreciable number of lives 
would be saved. In fact, there is good rea- 
son to believe that even more lives might 
well be lost than had the ABM deploy- 
ment not taken place. One of the un- 
fortunate consequences of deploying Sen- 
tinel will be that neither the Soviet Union 
nor we will be able to calculate with exact 
precision just how well the system would 
function against a Soviet attack. That 
being the case, the Soviets can be ex- 
pected to develop their program of coun- 
termeasures and penetration aids on the 
conservative assumption that the Sen- 
tinel system might just possibly func- 
tion as well as, or even slightly better 
than, it is designed to do. However, con- 
sidering the complexity of the system and 
the fact that it can never be adequately 
tested short of an actual nuclear ex- 
change, it will probably fall far short of 
performing that well, We must therefore 
face the very real possibility if we go 
ahead with Sentinel, of the Soviets re- 
sponding with a more than compensating 
improvement in their offensive systems— 
the net effect being an increase, rather 
than a diminution, in damage to the 
United States in the event war should 
ever occur. Certainly we have a good 
example of this overcompensation in our 
programs. Based on all the testimony we 
have received, it is apparent to me that 
the United States intentionally planned 
conservatively in developing its own 
countermeasures to the Soviet ABM de- 
ployment at Moscow; the former Secre- 
tary of Defense has testified that the 
Soviets might now sustain greater dam- 
age in the event of a war with us than 
they would have if they had not gone 
ahead with their ABM deployment. Is 
there any reason to expect the Soviets to 
react differently? 

Another argument, which I frankly 
do not understand, is that deferral of the 
Sentinel deployment decision for 1 year 
means an actual slippage of 2 years. I 
would like to ask Senator Jackson to 
amplify this point. It seems to me that if 
we have a deployment schedule laid out 
for Sentinel covering 3 or 4 years, or 
whatever it would take, that the time- 
table for installing each battery and each 
other component would have a constant 
relationship to the timing of the overall 
program, and that if the entire program 
were delayed, then the schedule for each 
element of the program would be de- 
layed by the same amount, In fact, I 
would think that, if anything, the sched- 
ule for some of the components might 
even be accelerated by delay, since I pre- 
sume some of the schedule depends on 
the results of continuing research and 
development which this amendment does 
not affect. 

Related to this second argument is the 
contention that delay might mean an 
additional expenditure of $300 million 
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next year if we then decide to go ahead 
with Sentinel. I wonder if this is a mean- 
ingful figure, in view of the fact that 
estimates of Sentinel costs have grown 
over the past 18 months from $3.5 bil- 
lion in January 1967 to about $5.5 billion, 
with nothing in the system apparently 
changed other than the time at which 
one administration expert or another 
happened to be testifying on it. As I 
pointed out in my remarks on June 19, in 
January 1967 Secretary McNamara told 
the Armed Services Committee that Sen- 
tinel might cost $3.5 billion, including 
nuclear warheads, by the time it was de- 
ployed; by September the cost had grown 
to $5 billion, including the defense of 
Minuteman silos; by January 1968 the 
cost was still $5 billion, but the defense 
of Minuteman was no longer included. 
So I would be surprised if the $300 mil- 
lion added cost of deferral for a year is 
a wholly realistic figure. Furthermore, if 
the deferral of Sentinel results in the 
start toward meaningful arms control 
talks with the Soviet Union, that end 
seems well worth many times $300 mil- 
lion. 

Finally, it has been argued that we 
should deploy Sentinel in order to bet- 
ter test it. How would we test the system 
then? By actually launching missiles 
against incoming warheads? What test- 
ing can we do from deployed sites that 
we cannot do on existing missile ranges? 
I am unconvinced by the argument. Look 
at the experience of the Soviet Union. 
Both we and they apparently started our 
ABM development at the same time. It 
has been brought out here earlier that 
they apparently rushed out to deploy an 
inadequately tested system at Leningrad 
which, by all accounts is now considered 
obsolete and unworkable. At the same 
time, according to Mr. McNamara, we 
had the option to deploy, at great cost, 
the Nike-Zeus ABM. Great pressures 
existed in this country to do so. We 
did not deploy Nike-Zeus, and we were 
wise not to; the Soviets deployed their 
early ABM at Leningrad, and apparently 
wasted their entire investment. Now 
Mr. McNamara says that the Moscow 
defense will be essentially ineffective 
against our offense. Is not this still an- 
other example of the folly of rushing 
into deployment too early? 

I remind the Senators that all the 
questions here are very close ones. 

It is my understanding that there has 
not been unanimity on the ABM system 
within the military. There has not been 
unanimity within the administration. 
And there is certainly not unanimity on 
the floor of the Senate. 

There are very serious questions on 
whether the system, so complex and so 
massive, would work and there are sound 
reasons to doubt its efficacy. 

Moreover, I need hardly remind this 
body that the United States does not 
promise to have an overabundance of 
cash in the next few years. 

When the international effects of the 
system are so in doubt, when its efficacy 
is contested and when dollars are scarce, 
is not the prudent course to postpone a 
decision? 

I think it is. 

And I hope no one in the Pentagon is 
dismayed that my mind has not been 
changed by a very recent Army news re- 
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lease promising that the first Sentinel 
radar sites will be in Detroit. 

I have no evidence that the timing of 
the release was not entirely coincidental 
to this debate. But I, nevertheless, read 
it with great interest. 

And I ask that the brief item from the 
June 15 issue of the Washington Post be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BOSTON, DETROIT SENTINEL SITES 

The Army disclosed yesterday that the first 
two radar sites for the Sentinel anti-ballistic 
missile system will be located at Boston and 
Detroit. 

The Corps of Engineers announced it had 
hired Ammann and Whitney, a New York 
architectural engineering firm, to design the 
first two radar sites. The contract is worth 
$3,115,546. 

A total of 13 areas have been identified by 
the Pentagon so far as chosen for surveys for 
possible Sentinel placements. In addition to 
Boston and Detroit, they are Albany, Ga., 
Chicago, Dallas, New York City, Grand Forks 
Air Force Base in North Dakota, Oahu, Ha- 
wall; Salt Lake City, Seattle, Sedalia, Mo.; 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in a sense, 
this represents the last clear chance. 
Those who are not atomic scientists but 
who are lawyers remember that theme— 
the last clear chance doctrine. Well, here 
we are. This is the last clear chance. 
Once we start digging the holes, the ball 
game is over, and the opposition man- 
agement will have picked the relief 
pitcher who will have won. But I doubt 
very much if history’s verdict will be that 
the country will have won or that the 
world will have won if we reject the 
opportunity to buy the time. 

I suggest again that what we are con- 
fronted with now is the question, now or 
never—this is the last clear chance. 

I hope the Senate will adopt the 
amendment, which will enable us to have 
12 months during which we can see what 
the negotiations bring. Surely, research 
will make more likely the effectiveness 
of this ABM if we, at the end of a year, 
assuming the Chinese have not fallen 
further back on their schedule, deter- 
mine that we must go forward. I believe 
We are reasonable in suggesting that the 
course of prudence is the adoption of 
this amendment. 

Whatever the outcome when the roll 
is called on this amendment, all of us are 
indebted to Senator Cooper for the time, 
thought, and leadership he has given this 
effort. Objectivity is a quality no man 
can possess fully, but Senator COOPER 
demonstrates it to a degree few can 
equal. And it is this characteristic which 
deservedly gives respect to his opinions 
and concerns. I am proud to have been 
associated with him in this undertaking. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLrLINGS in the chair). Who yields 
time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Virgini 


a. 

Mr, BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I support the $227 million authorization 
for construction in connection with the 
development of an anti-ballistic-missile 
defense system. 

I have voted to reduce non-Vietnam 
defense costs by nearly $1 billion. I prob- 
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ably will vote for other reductions in the 
Department of Defense budget. 

But it would be unwise, it seems to me, 
to eliminate construction and procure- 
ment funds for development of a system 
to protect the 200 million Americans in 
the event of nuclear attack. Frankly, for 
the past 3 years, I have had doubts about 
this program, and I have them today; 
but I have decided to resolve the doubts 
in favor of defense. 

The program represents 12 years of 
intense research and development effort 
at a cost of some $3 billion. 

The missile defense system is not an 
offensive system, but a defensive one. 

It is not a warmaking weapon—its 
only use is to protect the United States 
in the event of an attack, 

It does not add to our Nation’s war 
potential—but it does add to our Na- 
tion’s protection. 

In this imperfect world of interna- 
tional violence and instability, can we 
afford not to develop some defense 
against nuclear attack? 

Basically, we have and are now, rely- 
ing on a strong offensive capability—as 
the best deterrent against aggression. 

The Sentinel missile defense system is 
designed primarily to prevent a success- 
ful missile threat from China, and to 
limit damage from an accidental launch 
from any source. 

It is not technically possible, the ex- 
perts say, to protect ourselves from un- 
acceptable damage from a large and ad- 
vanced missile force now possessed by 
the Soviet Union, but the ABM system 
will complicate any such attack on the 
United States. 

The Soviet Union doubled the number 
of its intercontinental ballistic missile 
launchers during the calendar year 1967. 
The Soviets also have made substantial 
progress in developing their submarine 
force with nuclear launching capability. 

Nor has the Soviet Union neglected its 
defense buildup. Moscow is ringed by a 
defensive missile system. 

With the development of Red China 
as a thermonuclear power, we face a 
threat from a nation with fanatical 
leadership. 

While intelligence from China is hard 
to come by, our experts predict the Chi- 
nese will have their first operational 
ICBM with a thermonuclear warhead 
capable of reaching most of the con- 
tinental United States at about the time 
we get our first ABM missiles in place. 

The Defense Department estimates 
that if the Chinese were to strike at the 
United States during the 1970’s, without 
Sentinel, 7 million to 15 million Ameri- 
cans would meet death; with Sentinel, 
U.S. losses would be fewer than 1 million 
persons. 

In light of world development, I con- 
cur in the judgment of the President and 
of the Secretary of Defense that it would 
be most unwise to eliminate the con- 
struction and procurement funds. 

In recent years, the world has made 
great strides in almost every line of en- 
deavor—in medicine, in scientific 
achievement, in space. 

But in learning to live in peace with 
one another, the nations have made lit- 
tle progress. Until a more peaceful world 
is at hand, it seems to me we have little 
choice but to spend the necessary funds 
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to protect the 200 million people in the 
United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the Senator from Virginia 
who has taken a very keen interest in 
this problem as a member of the com- 
mittee. I think his remarks have been 
“right on the button,” so to speak. His 
contribution has been extremely helpful 
to the debate and to the dialog which 
has been going on the last several days. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the pending amendment. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Kentucky 
and the Senator from Michigan for the 
leadership they are displaying in a bi- 
partisan manner in proposing to elimi- 
nate, at least for the time being, further 
expenditures on the anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

It was pretty lonely back in July 1967 
when as a result of hearings held by the 
Subcommittee on Disarmament of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations I took 
the floor in opposition to the construc- 
tion and deployment of the anti-ballistic- 
missile system. It was still pretty lonely 
last October when I spoke again on the 
same subject. 

The Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Michigan have added the 
great weight of their leadership to this 
effort. I wish them well, and enlist my- 
self as a private in their ranks, I hope 
that with their support the pending 
amendment may be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp two 
speeches I made, one on July 27, 1967, 
and the other on October 9, 1967, in op- 
position to the anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 27, 
1967] 
ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILES AND THE MILITARY 
INDUSTRIAL COMPLEX 

Mr. CLank. Mr. President, the Vietnam 
war—and now the Middle East crisis—have 
dominated our thoughts and all but numbed 
our senses. Yet there is other pending na- 
tional business that demands our attention. 
Aside from the Vietnam war, I believe the 
most pressing issue before us is whether the 
United States should build and deploy an 
antiballistic-missile defense. 

I speak today in support of President 
Johnson and Secretary McNamara, who have 
decided against such deployment. As Sena- 
tors know, the deployment of an ABM sys- 
tem has become a particularly serious issue 
now that the Soviet Union has deployed a 
so-called anti-ballistic-missile defense 
around Moscow in addition to the Tallinn 
system, which may or may not be a primitive 
antiballistic missile system, in other parts of 
the country. At the outset it should be stated 
that neither of these systems could protect 
Moscow or any other part of Russia from 


complete destruction by our intercontinental 
ballistic missiles were we to attack Russian 
targets in strength. 

Nevertheless, a momentous question is now 
before us. Should we follow the Soviet 
Union's lead and deploy our own ineffective 
Nike X ABM’s, or should we merely 
strengthen our offensive strategic weapons 
as the Secretary has recommended? Should 
not the United States resist the temptation 
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to take its appointed turn in moving the 
nuclear arms race up one more notch? 

In my view, the American public is thus 
far only dimly aware of the perplexing char- 
acter of the antiballistic missile question and 
almost certainly unaware of the full im- 
plications of the choices we will be forced 
to make in the near future. 

Let me say at once that I fully support 
the position of President Johnson and Secre- 
tary McNamara, as reflected in the Defense 
appropriations program for 1968, that the 
United States defer any decision on the 
deployment of an anti-ballistic missile sys- 
tem. President Johnson feels that our pres- 
ent research and development program is 
adequate and that his request for a con- 
tingency fund of $377 million for a possible 
deployment of an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem is all that is necessary at this stage. As 
Senators know, the United States and Rus- 
sia have agreed to discuss the deescalation 
of both offensive and defensive nuclear 
weapons. It is hoped that negotiations will 
get underway in the immediate future. 
There is some reason to believe the Russians 
are not yet in accord within their own Gov- 
ernment as to what line to pursue. We can 
afford to give them a reasonable time to 
make up their minds, 

What concerns me this morning, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is not the Defense Department's pro- 
gram for antiballistic missiles for fiscal year 
1968, but reports that Secretary McNamara 
is under heavy pressure to decide favorably 
on the deployment of the so-called area and 
spot ABM defense for the United States. 

The area defense concept calls for the em- 
placement of a number of Spartan anti- 
ballistic-missile batteries around the periph- 
ery of the country with the mission to protect 
us from a “light” nuclear attack—whether 
launched by the Soviet Union or also, most 
notably and specifically, Communist China. 
Such a defense, if accompanied by a “spot” 
defense of sprint missiles deployed either 
around a few cities or more likely around our 
own ABM launching sites, might be effective 
against the first or even the second oncoming 
enemy IBM. It would be useless against an 
attack in strength. 

I think it imperative that all of us should 
take a careful look at not only the military 
arguments for this ABM system, but also the 
psychological and political implications of 
such a program for both the United States 
and its allies. I say this because I am firmly 
convinced that if the United States should 
decide to deploy a “light” area and “spot” 
anti-ballistic-missile defense, we would 
simultaneously be making the decision to 
build and deploy a full anti-ballistic-missile 
system as well. Let us not be confused by 
what is at stake here, Our country is simply 
incapable of taking halfway measures. 

Buy the area defense at bargain rates and 
you have bought the whole package at many 
times the cost. With this assumption as a 
starting point, the first question to be an- 
swered is: Why are we considering an anti- 
ballistic-missile system? Can it really protect 
us? 

Mr. President, ever since Hiroshima and 
Nagaski, sensible men have been saying that 
there is no defense against nuclear weapons. 
This does not mean that the United States 
is incapable of destroying attacking aircraft, 
submarines, or even some ballistic missiles 
carrying nuclear warheads. What it means is 
that there is no defense in sufficient depth 
against nuclear weapons which is reliable 
enough to prevent the offense from over- 
whelming the defense and destroying the 
target. Cyrus Vance, the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, underlined this elemental fact of 
international life when he told the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee last May something 
about “winning” a nuclear war: 

“Let me simply say! - And here I am quot- 
ing Mr. Vance Nobody could win in a nu- 
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clear war. It should be suicide for both 
countries.” 

Operating under this threat of what 
the distinguished senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DRESEN] has appropriately called 
coannihilation, the nuclear powers have 
made the foundation of their security the 
deterrence of nuclear attack not through de- 
fensive but through offensive weapons, To 
maintain this balance of coannihilation the 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
built powerful offensive strategic forces 
capable of overcoming all efforts at defense. 
In the process, the United States and the 
Soviet Union have reached a point of “nu- 
clear standoff” where nuclear war has be- 
come unlikely under ordinary circumstances. 

Despite the fact that an effective defense 
against nuclear attack is, for the foreseeable 
future, unattainable, the champions of de- 
fense systems such as the antiballistic mis- 
siles are constantly trying. The United States 
and the Soviet Union have, since the war, 
invested enormous amounts in surface-to-air 
missiles in the hope of protecting their cities 
from aircraft carrying nuclear weapons. Each 
effort in both countries has failed. Radar net- 
works, air defense centers, automatically 
aimed surface-to-air nuclear missiles of all 
varieties—all these are part of the many 
billions of dollars the United States and the 
Soviet Union have spent on defense in a 
futile attempt to keep up with the offensive. 
The trouble is you cannot be even reasonably 
sure of hitting the first at missile and 
there is very little chance of hi the sec- 
ond or third. 

I give you one example of the futility of 
the defense in trying to catch up witk the 
offense. In 1959, the U.S. Army proposed the 
deployment of the Nike-Zeus system, the 
father of the present highly touted Nike X 
system. The total cost of deploying this sys- 
tem was then estimated at $13 to $14 billion. 
This proposal was turned down by President 
Eisenhower who said that— 

“It is the consensus of my technical and 
military advisors that the system should be 
carefully tested before production is begun 
and facilities are constructed for its deploy- 
ment.“ 

I think we should remember these words 
as we approach the decision on the Nike X 
system, 

We should also heed the words of Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara when he referred 
to the Nike X system in January of this 
year. Mr. McNamara said: 

“Had we produced and deployed the Nike- 
Zeus system proposed by the Army in 1959 at 
an estimated cost of $13 to $14 billion, most 
of it would have had to be torn out and re- 
placed, almost before it became operational, 
by the new missiles and radars of the 
Nike X system. By the same token, other 
technological developments in offensive 
forces over the next seven years may make 
obsolete or drastically degrade the Nike X 
system as presently envisioned.” 

The Subcommittee of Disarmament of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, of which sub- 
committee I am a member, has recently com- 
pleted a series of hearings on the general 
question of what the United States should 
do about the Soviet Unions’ apparent de- 
cision to deploy an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem. The witnesses we heard included Rich- 
ard Helms of CIA, John Foster, Director of 
the Defense Department's Research and En- 
gineering, Drs. May and Bradbury, nuclear 
specialists of the AEC, Vance, General 
Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chief of Staff, 
and Secretary Rusk. I came away from these 
hearings convinced that the present Soviet 
antiballistic defenses, both the Moscow sys- 
tem and the Tallinn system, are quite in- 
capable of defending the Soviet Union or 
its people against anything except the most 
primitive missile attack. We were also told 
that our own Nike X system can easily be 
overcome by an all-out Soviet attack, no 
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matter where our defenses are located or 
in what form. 

Moreover, Secretary Vance told the sub- 
committee that if the United States built 
and deployed a Nike X system for the pro- 
tection of our cities against the kind of 
sophisticated missile attack the Soviets sre 
presently capable of launching, the result 
would be, and here I quote:. . would be 
to increase greatly both their defense ex- 
penditures and ours without any gain in real 
security by either side.” 

I might also add Mr. President, that if the 
United States built and deployed an anti- 
ballistic-missile system and then for some 
reason it failed at the moment of attach, 
casualties would be higher than if we had 
not built such a system. 

If from a military standpoint the con- 
struction of an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem is pointless, then why is there so much 
agitation in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union to build such a system? Be- 
cause the Russians rarely allow their intra- 
governmental struggles to go on before the 
public, it is difficult to know what is going 
on within the Kremlin on the anti-ballistic- 
missile issue. It is safe to say, however, that 
the Soviet economy, like our own is badly 
strained and that the economists in the So- 
viet leadership are under pressure from their 
military to deploy an anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

In an unprecedented exchange of public 
statements, Soviet military leaders have 
quarreled over the effectiveness of their an- 
ti-ballistic-missile defense systems. For ex- 
ample, several months ago, an important 
Soviet general publicly claimed that no 
enemy missile could penetrate Soviet de- 
fenses around Moscow. This statement was 
quickly denied by the present Defense Minis- 
ter, Marshal Greckho. Marshal Greckho said: 

“Unfortunately there are no means yet 
that would guarantee the complete security 
of our cities and the most important ob- 
jectives from the blows of the enemy weap- 
ons of mass destruction.” 

In fact, I have it on good authority that 
Soviet scientists are convinced that their 
ABM defense is useless against a sophisti- 
cated nuclear missile attack and fear that 
if he is not careful, Mr. Kosygin may be 
duped by his own military into believing the 
Soviet Union could be protected from a U.S. 
attack. Apparently Defense Minister Greckho 
and Mr. McNamara have more in common 
than one would suspect. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that the 
discussions and hearings on anti-ballistic- 
missile problems have shown conclusively 
that any presently feasible ABM system is 
unworkable against a heavy attack, since 
both the Soviets and the United States can 
take offensive measures to destroy its ef- 
fectiveness. This being the case, the cham- 
pions of an anti-ballistic-missile deployment 
have now shifted their ground. As Senators 
will remember, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
who are in the vanguard of the ABM en- 
thusiasts, first recommended that a decision 
be made to deploy a Nike X system to defend 
either 25 or 50 cities at a cost of $20 to $40 
billion. This system of the so-called thin 
ABM defense was recommended as a defense 
against what the Joint Chiefs called a low 
Soviet threat. After this recommendation 
had been submitted to Congress, it soon be- 
came clear from scientific testimony both 
within and without the Pentagon that the 
selected city defense concept was militarily 
useless and politically unacceptable, First, 
no one could quite define what a low“ So- 
viet threat was. If it meant more than two 
missiles directed at the same target, the 
third one would get through and kill millions 
of civilians as well as destroy whole cities. 

Second, as a practical political matter, the 
idea that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be 
responsible for choosing the 25 or 50 cities 
had to be quickly abandoned after it became 
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public information that one of the cities 
would be Charleston, S. C., a town of 81,400 
inhabitants and the home of the chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee. 

To suggest that in a democracy we can 
confine protection to our major cities, letting 
the rest go without defense, was absurd; to 
permit the Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine 
who would be saved was to accept the 
philosophy of the military direction of the 
country through a “nuclear elite.” And so 
the selected city defense concept has been 
quietly shelved. But the demand for an anti- 
ballistic-missile defense has not been stilled. 
There is too much money and too much 
military status involved. 

The Joint Chiefs and their industrial allies, 
who stand to make hundreds of millions of 
dollars from ABM deployment, have now 
turned their attention to recommending that 
we defend ourselves against attack from 
Communist China or some other new nuclear 
power. The recommendation is now for the 
so-called area defense, which is a system of 
long-range detection radars and a large inter- 
ceptor missiles called the Spartan, plus a 
number of short-range missiles, called the 
Sprint, intended to protect military launch- 
ing sites. This system is advocated as an effec- 
tive defense against the Red Chinese missile 
threat we think they may have in the 1970’s— 
that is a small number of missiles with a 
relatively unsophisticated missile technology. 
The area defense is also offered as a safeguard 
against a missile accident. 

On the surface the area defense has much 
to recommend it. Its cost is advertised as 
less than $5 billion over a period of 5 years, 
and we are told the system will give us 
protection against a possible Chinese attack. 

Before buying“ this rather naive argu- 
ment, let us remember that China has no 
effective air force against our strategic 
bombers and no effective surface-to-air de- 
fense against either high-flying aircraft or 
ballistic missiles. If China were to give any 
evidence of violating her pledge never to be 
the first to use nuclear weapons, it would be 
far cheaper and far more effective to destroy 
her nuclear capability than to build a light 
ABM defense. Let us therefore take a careful 
look at what is involved before we agree to 
this form of ABM deployment. 

(At this point, Mr. Spone took the chair 
as Presiding Officer) . 

Mr. CLARK. First of all, why are the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff so confident that an area anti- 
ballistic-missile defense will provide a fool- 
proof defense against the Chinese in the 
1970's? The argument is that a Chinese at- 
tack—if one can believe the Chinese would 
be mad enough to attack the United States— 
will consist of a few unsophisticated ICBM’s 
that our ABM defense will sweep from the 
sky. Splendid theory. But how dumb do we 
think the Chinese are? What if the Chinese 
instead of international missiles use long- 
range submarines not as yet in existence to 
fire medium-range ballistic missiles under 
an ABM defense? Or simply fire very “dirty” 
nuclear weapons into the atmosphere off the 
coast of California and allow the prevailing 
westerlies to cover the United States with 
deadly radiation or even smuggle nuclear 
bombs into Chinatown in a suitcase. More- 
over, can we be sure, given Chinese skills, that 
by the 1970’s China will not have a large 
number of missiles and other penetration 
aids and decoys, which will diminish, if not 
destroy, the effectiveness of our area antibal- 
listic-missile defense—just as Russia can do 
today? 

Second, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are now 
using China as the justification for an ABM 
deployment, Suddenly China is in the fore- 
ground of our defense consideration; yet only 

a few months ago, before the selected city 
Gefatme proved bankrupted, General Wheeler, 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, had 
this to say about China and an ABM defense: 
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“We do not believe we should deploy at this 
point in time an antiballistic missile system 
purely to defend against the Red Chinese 
threat.” 

This was because the general believed we 
had plenty of leadtime to stay well ahead of 
Chinese capabilities. Why have the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff now changed their minds? Is 
it because of the recent Chinese nuclear suc- 
cess? This is highly unlikely because, accord- 
ing to the Defense Department, the Chinese 
experiment did not come as a surprise; even 
the general public expected it sometime this 
year. 

I suggest that the reason for this shift to 
recommending an area defense—backed up 
by the Sprint missiles around particular 
sites—is simply that this form of ABM de- 
fense is thought to be salable to a gullible 
Public, while its predecessor turned out not 
to be. Moreover, the Joint Chiefs have de- 
scribed this area defense concept as a “first 
step.” Therefore, we can be confident that 
if the United States builds and deploys a 
“light” ABM defense, we will not stop with 
this first stage. We will be importuned by 
the manufacturers of ABM and the military 
to go on to a full-scale ABM deployment 
even though, by the Defense Department's 
own admission, such a system will not pro- 
tect the United States from a sophisticated 
Soviet attack. 

Third, why is the United States consider- 
ing the immediate deployment of a system 
which has not been fully tested? Senators 
should know that the United States has not 
yet experimented with using the Sprint, the 
Spartan, and the radars together and prob- 
ably will not be capable of doing so for at 
least 2 years. How can we consider deploy- 
ing, at a cost of some $5 billion, a system that 
has never been fully tested? I personally 
think that such an expenditure is outrageous, 
considering the crying need that this coun- 
try has for funds for domestic programs to 
alleviate poverty, to provide adequate edu- 
cation for our youth, to rebuild our cities, 
to feed the hungry, and to eliminate air and 
water pollution. 

A large part of the problem we face with 
these new demands for an ABM deployment 
stems from that highly organized military- 
industrial complex against which General 
Eisenhower warned us in his last speech as 
President in these words: 

“In the councils of government” he said, 
“We must guard against the acquisition of 
unwarranted influence, whether sought or 
unsought, by the military-industrial com- 
plex. The potential for the disastrous rise of 
misplaced power exists and will persist.” 

President Eisenhower went on to say: 

“In holding scientific research and dis- 
covery in respect, as we should, we must be 
alert to the equal and opposite danger that 
public policy could itself become captive 
of a scientific-technological elite.” 

We should all realize that the United 
States is all too often victimized by the 
zeal of our scientific-military elite—the 
“weapons cult,” if you will. Let me read you 
what one such cultist has had to say about 
the advance of weapons technology and pub- 
lic opinion. In March of 1967, Dr. Harold 
Agnew, Director of the Los Alamos Labora- 
tories Weapons Division, remarked that— 

“The basis of advanced technology is in- 
novation and nothing is more stifling to in- 
novation than seeing one’s product not used 
or ruled out of consideration on flimsy prem- 
ises involving public world opinion.” 

This is indeed a shocking statement and 
a dangerous one. If we have any role here 
in the Senate it is to advance what Dr. Ag- 
new calls the flimsy premises of public opin- 
ion, or, in other words, the impact of an 
aroused democracy against the weapons 
cultists. Over the next few months, as the 
United States brings to a head this long- 
standing issue of whether to produce and 
deploy an ABM system, we will be inundated 
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by all shades and varieties of expertise— 
both real and bogus. How can we be ex- 
pected to sort out the scientifically sound 
from the self-serving? We will be asked 
whether the lives of a few million American 
citizens are not, for example, worth an in- 
vestment of $4 to $5 billion. Senators will be 
hard pressed to deal with such arguments, 
particularly when the cultists are so anxious 
for their own pride and their pocketbooks 
to go forward with an ineffective ABM 
system. 

I, for one, have confidence in the good 
sense of the American people, once they are 
informed of the facts. I do not believe that 
they or their representatives can be stam- 
peded into taking an unwise, indeed a dan- 
gerous, step if they understand clearly the 
issue before them. But they must have the 
facts, They must have the benefit of full 
and free discussion in the Congress and in 
the public media, uninhibited by false de- 
mands for secrecy. We were told the basic 
facts in the hearings before the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, but then the testimony 
was so censored by the Defense Department, 
the AEC, and the CIA that I have been un- 
able to use in this speech many facts the 
American people should be told. And this 
involves the clear and scientific reasons why 
our ABM system is no good and why the 
Russians ABM system is no good. But I am 
not permitted to state these facts, because 
expediency has been allowed to intervene 
with what I believe is incontrovertible eyi- 


dence to support my contention. 


Mr. President, I am convinced that the 
construction and deployment of an ABM 
system at the present time is both unwar- 
ranted and unwise. I also believe that this 
conclusion is strategically sound and mill- 
tarily defensible. 

In any issue of this magnitude, however, 
there is inevitably a political consideration 
as well. At a time when the peace of the 
world is based to a large extent upon a 
tenuous balance of nuclear power—a delicate 
balance of terror, as it has been so often 
called—the concept of national security is 
directly affected by progress in the field of 
international disarmament—the only viable 
alternative to mutual annihilation. 

It is for this reason, Mr. President, that I 
have long regarded the negotiations in 
Geneva on a nonproliferation treaty as of 
overriding importance to our own security, 
as well as to the security of other nations 
from which ours in part derives. I have also 
proposed that if agreement is ultimately 
reached on this issue, the chances for a 
further extension of the nuclear test-ban 
treaty to include underground experiments 
be explored in the light of current scientific 
detection techniques. 

Unfortunately, as of this date, direct nego- 
tiations between the United States and the 
Soviet Union on the ABM issue have not yet 
commenced. However, President Johnson and 
Premier Kosygin were afforded a unique op- 
portunity at Glassboro to compare their 
respective positions on the question of anti- 
ballistic-missile defense systems and offen- 
sive weapons, as well as on more wide- 
ranging arms control measures. If the results 
of this meeting are to have any significant 
effect on the future of United States-Soviet 
relations, precipitate deployment action in 
the ABM field should be postponed at least 
until an intensive diplomatic effort to reach 
agreement has taken place and failed. 

For it is apparent that the debate which 
has raged in the Pentagon in recent years 
over this subject apr a: been — on ok 
hind closed doors in the Kremlin. Our 
ployment of an ABM system ab Sis pore 
without serious efforts to come to an agree- 
ment would certainly have the effect of 
strengthening the hand of those Russian 
military advocates of such an investment in 
the U.S.S.R.—probably at an accelerated pace. 
The result, I am convinced, would be a vast, 
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competitive expenditure of money and re- 
sources with little gain in real defense capa- 
bility for either side, as Mr. Vance has so 
clearly pointed out. 

Mr. President, the history of the past two 
decades has taught us—if it has taught us 
anything—that every decision to escalate the 
arms race is an irrevocable decision in the 
long run. 

Before such a decision is taken and in 
order to provide the public with a full and 
unbiased account of the ABM issue, I recom- 
mend to the President that he convene a blue 
ribbon commission to deal with the question 
of an ABM system. Such a commission could 
provide a careful and objective evaluation of 
the course the United States should follow. 
The precedent for such a commission was 
established immediately after the Second 
World War when President Truman decided 
to establish an independent commission to 
assess the complexities of U.S. defense poli- 
cies in the air age. The resulting report of 
what came to be called the Finletter Com- 
mission was bluntly entitled “Survival in the 
Air Age”; and this report, primarily because 
of the authoritative and independent stature 
of the commission members, came to be the 
focal point around which subsequent inter- 
national discussions of air strategy revolved. 

Ten years later—in 1957—President Eisen- 
hower established a blue ribbon commission 
to assist him in coping with the problems of 
defense in the era of strategic missiles. Im- 
pressed by the military, political and even 
psychological implications of developing an 
American retaliatory offensive force President 
Eisenhower established the so-called Gaither 
Commission. The Gaither Commission was 
comprised of distinguished figures from the 
Nation’s business, financial, scientific, and 
academic communities. These men included 
H. Rowan Gaither, a former head of the Ford 
Foundation, William C. Foster, now Director 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, James R. Killian of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Earnest O. Lawrence, 
I. I. Rabi, John J. McCloy and Jerome B. 
Weisner, who later became a Department of 
Defense adviser to President Kennedy. 

There is no doubt that the Gaither Report 
had a significant effect both within and out- 
side the U.S. Government and led to some 
very hard thinking about America in the 
missile age. 

A critical moment in our Nation's life 
came when the Gaither report presented 
the President with an objective account 
of U.S. military strength vis-a-vis the So- 
viet Union's and, in the process, I interpolate, 
Mr. President, it destroyed some myths which 
had been projected for a good long while by 
certain members of the military-industrial 
complex of which I have spoken today. 

Now another 10 years have passed and 
again these seems to be justification for the 
President to convene another blue ribbon 
commission, this time to deal with the mo- 
mentous question of ABM deployment. Sure- 
ly the ABM question is of such magnitude 
that it is essential to have a careful and 
objective evaluation of the course the Unit- 
ed States should follow. I do not believe, for 
the reasons I have already mentioned, that 
the military-industrial complex is objective 
enough to advise the U.S. Congress or the 
President on how we should proceed. This 
being the case, I strongly suggest that a 
temporary blue ribbon commission drawn 
from all sectors of national life is the best 
way to bring a thorough inquiry into the 
issues. 

Our very national survival may be at issue 
in the ABM controversy. It is time we put 
the best and most objective minds in the 
country to work. 

Mr. President, unless the Senate has fur- 
ther business, I have been requested by the 
majority leader 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CLaxk. I was about to yield the floor. 
I will be happy to yield, if the Senator wishes 
to engage in colloquy. 

Mr. THuRMoND. Has the Senator com- 
pleted his address? 

Mr. CLARE. Les, I have. 


Mr. THuRMOND. Mr. President, I did not in- 
terrupt the Senator during his address, but 
there are a number of points I should like to 
discuss in connection with it. I do not know 
when I have heard an address on the floor of 
the Senate that has contained so many 
erroneous statements. 

The Senator did make one very accurate 
statement in his address, however, on the 
last page, when he said, “Our very national 
survival may be at issue in the ABM contro- 
versy.” I heartily agree with him in that 
statement. 

The issue boils down practically to this: 
If the Soviets have an effective antiballistic 
missile, and we do not, if they can knock 
down our missiles and we are unable to 
knock down theirs, where are we? 

It simply means they can pound us to 
death without our being able to effectively 
counter and respond to their offensive. 

Mr. President, this is a very important 
question. For 10 years—10 long years—I have 
been advocating that our Government build 
and deploy an anti-ballistic-missile system. 
The state of the art has matured during 
that period of time, and will certainly con- 
tinue to do so. Our research has been highly 
successful. We are ready to go forward with 
it. All that now waits is a decision of the 
President. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this is one 
of the most important steps, if not the most 
important, that this Nation can take along 
the lines of national defense, The building 
and deployment of an anti-ballistic-missile 
system is critical to the future security of 
this Nation. It has been estimated that more 
than 100 million lives could be saved, should 
we sustain an all-out attack, if we have an 
anti-ballistic-missile system. Even the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. McNamara, who has not 
yet recommended that we go forward with 
it—chiefly, I suppose, because of the cost 
has admitted that we can save millions of 
lives if we have such a system. 

There has been a system recommended 
that would be effective, it is said, possibly 
against Red China, that would save 40 mil- 
lion or 50 million lives, and an even more 
effective system that would save from 80 to 
125 million lives, that would be effective 
against the threat posed by the Soviets. 

I do not know of an issue today that is 
more important to the American people than 
proceeding with the building and deploying 
of an anti-ballistic-missile system. 

Mr. President, in all probability it will take 
us from 5 to 7 years after the decision is 
made to begin, to actually deploy the system. 
We are making a great mistake, in my judg- 
ment, to delay this matter 1 day more. 

The Senator feels that if we had gone 
forward some years ago, we would have 
wasted a lot of money because of the rela- 
tive primitiveness of that system compared 
with what we have today. When Thomas A. 
Edison invented the electric light, he did 
not start out with the fluorescent lamp; he 
started with the incandescent lamp. If he 
had not done that, later we would not have 
had the fluorescent lamp. A start had to be 
made. 

But we have done additional research in 
the meantime. We are at the point now where 
we can intercept the enemy’s missiles and 
render them ineffective. What we need to do 
now is to proceed to build the system, to 
protect the American people. 

Yes; I agree with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in his statement, on his last page, 
that our very national survival may be at 
issue in the ABM controversy. I am in hearty 
accord with that. On the other hand, Mr. 
President, I wish to point out certain other 
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areas of disagreement. On page 1, the allega- 
tion is made that President Johnson and Sec- 
retary McNamara have decided against de- 
ployment. The truth is that no final decision 
has been made, but the delay in deployment 
has been taken by some to mean that the 
decision not to deploy has been made. 

A decision has not been made not to deploy. 
I hope that the President will yet see fit, and 
do it soon, to make the decision to deploy 
the ABM. 

Also on page 1—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I challenge the accuracy of the 
statement the Senator has just made. The 
President, acting upon the advice of Secre- 
tary McNamara, has decided not to deploy, 
and has made a public statement to that 
effect, despite the recommendation of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to the contrary. 

Mr. THurMoNnD. When did the President 
make the decision not to deploy the anti- 
ballistic missile? 

Mr. CLARK. There have been statement after 
statement in the press throughout the past 
several months to that effect. I shall be glad 
to document it later, if the Senator wishes. 
Secretary McNamara appeared before the 
Committee on Armed Services, of which the 
Senator is a member, and said he was opposed 
to it. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Secretary of Defense 
has said he was opposed to it, bu? the Secre- 
tary of Defense, acting with the President, 
has taken the position, as I have understood 
it, that if some arrangement could not be 
worked out with the Soviets on this issue, 
then they would be forced to deploy it, and 
the President has delayed his decision. The 
President, I repeat, has not made the decision 
not to deploy the ABM. 

Mr. President, on page 1 of the Senator's 
speech he says that the United States and 
Russia have agreed to the deescalation of 
both offensive and defensive nuclear weapons. 

The truth is that the United States has on 
numerous occasions indicated its willingness 
to discuss this issue, but the Soviet Union 
has not so agreed and has been particularly 
reluctant to agree to a discussion of its de- 
fensive systems. 

On page 3 of the Senator’s speech 

Mr. CLARK., Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am delighted to yield to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I challenge the 
accuracy of the Senator’s statement. 

It has been stated in the public press sev- 
eral times that President Johnson and Pre- 
mier Kosygin have agreed, and so has Secre- 
tary Rusk and Mr. Gromyko, to a discussion 
of both offensive and defensive missile de- 
escalation. 

At Glassboro, when asked when the dis- 
cussions would commence, Mr. Kosygin was 
somewhat evasive about renewing the discus- 
sion in the future. 

These discussions have continued, and we 
have been told this in the Foreign Relations 
Committee on several occasions. 

The Senator is incorrect in what he has 
just said. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President the Senator 
is confusing an agreement to discuss the mat- 
ter with an agreement to deescalate. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. They may have agreed to 
discuss the matter, but there has been no 
agreement to deescalate, and I challenge the 
Senator to present one. 

Mr. CLARK. I never said there was an agree- 
ment to deescalate. I never said there was 
anything more than an agreement to discuss. 
If the Senator says that I said otherwise, he 
is misquoting. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on page 1 of 
the speech of the Senator, is it not the effect 
of the statement that the United States and 
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Russia have agreed to deescalate both offen- 
sive and defensive nuclear weapons? 

Mr. CLARE. No; that is not the effect at all. 
It is merely that they agreed to discuss it. 

Mr, THORMOND., I frankly do not look for 
the Soviets to agree to anything, even for 
them to agree to seriously discuss the matter. 
The Soviets are not going to agree to any- 
thing unless it suits them. 

The goal of the Soviets—and the Senator 
seems to lack a basic understanding of this— 
is to dominate and enslave the world. 

The Senator will rue the day when he ac- 
cepts at face value any step that the Soviets 
take in the world today, since their policies 
are all calculated to contribute to their dom- 
ination of the world. 

Mr. President, on page 3 of the Senator's 
speech, it is said that the United States and 
the Soviet Union have reached a point of 
nuclear standoff where nuclear war has be- 
come unlikely under ordinary circumstances. 

The truth is that the point of nuclear 
standoff has, from all indications, been 
eroded because the United States clear supe- 
riority in offensive capability in relation to 
that of the Soviet Union is in jeopardy. An 
exact “balance” increases the chance of nu- 
clear attack or nuclear blackmail since the 
advantage is on the side of the first strike, 
and the U.S. position is that we will never 
strike first. 

Mr. CLank. I take it that the Senator does 
not agree with the testimony given by Under 
Secretary of Defense Vance before the dis- 
armament hearings of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

The Senator is quite at liberty to disagree 
with Secretary McNamara, with President 
Johnson, and with Mr. Vance, That is his 
Tight as a U.S. Senator. However, I think it 
should be pointed out that he is disagreeing 
with the leaders of our Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. THURMOND. I certainly do disagree with 
Mr, McNamara. He has made more bad deci- 
sions than any man who has ever been Secre- 
tary of Defense, in my judgment. And I regret 
that President Johnson has so little wisdom 
as to want to follow Mr. McNamara’s judg- 
ment. 

Mr. CLank. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would like to 
have the Recorp show my supreme admira- 
tion for Secretary McNamara. 

Mr. THuRMOND. Well I am not surprised. 
The Senator's thinking, I imagine, is about 
in line with the Secretary's. 

If Secretary McNamara had his way, we 
would not have very much of a Defense Es- 
tablishment, About the only thing he 
has produced in his lifetime, that I have 
heard of, is the Edsel. 

On pages 4 and 5 of the Senator's speech, 
it is said that if the United States built and 
deployed an anti-ballistic-missile system 
and then for some reason it failed at the 
moment of attack, the casualties sustained 
by the United States would be higher than if 
we had not built such a system. 

The truth is that ft is impossible to sustain 
an allegation of this nature, assuming that 
all other factors remain constant. Even an 
absolute failure could hardly result in more 
casualties for the United States than our 
present naked status would result in. 

Mr. President, I emphasize again that 
the United States today stands naked, com- 
pletely nude, against an attack by missiles. 
We have no system deployed to protect the 
lives and the safety of the American people 
from nuclear attack by ballistic missile. 
meld Ok. aK. Mr. President, will the Senator 


Mr, TaurmonD, Mr. President, it is asinine 
to continue this policy. The enemy can 
shower missile after missile in here, and we 
have nothing with which to stop them. 

Why do we not go ahead and build the 
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system? We have the know-how. We have 
done the research. We are ready to proceed. 
All we need is the decision of the President. 
He need not wait.on Mr. McNamara, because 
I do not believe Mr. McNamara would ever on 
his own ise the President to proceed. 

If Mr. McNamara does so advise the Pres- 
ident, it will be under coercion from some- 
body because down in his heart, I understand 
that he does not believe in it, He does not 
want to spend the money for it. 

We are making a great mistake in not pro- 
ceeding in that way. It may cost $20 million 
or $30 million, What is $30 million? 

In Detroit they burned over $200 million 
of property a few days ago. We can spend 
$30 million, $40 million, or $50 million and 
save billions of dollars“ worth of property 
and, more important and more precious than 
that, save 80 million or 150 million Amer- 
Acan lives. . 

I say that is worth the cost. 

Mr. Ciark. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I might point 
out briefly the rationale of my statement 
that if we built an antiballistic missile sys- 
tem and it did not work, more American 
lives would be lost than otherwise. This is 
based on testimony before our Subcommittee 
on Disarmament by Secretary Vance and by 
Dr, Foster, the Defense Department’s Direc- 
tor of Research and Engineering. Both of 
these gentlemen testified that the inevitable 
result of our constructing an antiballistic 
missile defense would do to escalate the of- 
fensive capabilities of the Soviet Union, just 
as Secretary McNamara had indicated that 
the inevitable effect of the Soviet Union's 
deploying an antiballistic missile system, in- 
effective though it may be, would be to es- 
calate our offensive systems. 

Therefore, if we build such an ABM sys- 
tem, it will force the Soviets to build a better 
offensive missile system than they now have 
and we will lose more lives. 

This is the uncontradicted testimony of 
the Defense Department before our subcom- 
mittee. 

I suspect that the Senator from South 
Carolina quite inadvertently said millions of 
dollars when he meant billions of dollars. 

I have no doubt that he will correct that 
when he comes to look at the text of his 
remarks, 

Mr, THURMOND. What figure is the Senator 
speaking about? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator on several occa- 
sions during his last comment spoke about 
830 million and $40 million. I am sure he 
meant $30 billion and $40 billion. 

Mr. THuRMoND. The Senator is correct. If 
I used the word millions, it should have been 
billions. 

I repeat that if this great Nation, the rich- 
est in the world, can spend $30 billion or $40 
billion and save 80 million or more American 
lives and billions of dollars worth of prop- 
erty, it is a good investment. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I will be glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. Lona of Louisiana, I recall some years 
ago when we held a session behind closed 
doors and discussed the missile program. 
That was some time ago. Can the Senator 
recall when it was? 

Mr, THURMOND. 1963. 

Mr. CLank. May I say to my good friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana, that I have the 
floor. Of course, I would be happy to yield 
to him. 

Mr. Lonc of Louisiana. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CLank. I am happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, for what ever purpose 
he wishes, so long as I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. I thank the Senator. 
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I had gained the impression that the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania had yielded the floor. 

Mr. CLARK., The Senator from South Caro- 
lina asked me to yield to him. 

Mr. Lone of Louisiana. May I say to the 
Senator from South Carolina that my under- 
standing was that at that time the basis of 
the argument that we should not proceed 
forthwith to develop an antiballistic missile 
system was that the services had not ade- 
quately perfected a sufficiently sophisticated 
weapon to justify building and deploying it. 
That was 4 years ago. 

Mr. THuRMoND, The basic argument used 
was that it had not reached the necessary 
state of the art. The Senator is correct. That 
was the excuse given then. The excuse given 
now is that if you build one, it will make the 
Soviets more militant, and they will try to 
build a better one, or they will pursue some 
other course. 

Anyone who knows the Soviets knows that 
they are going to follow their course to build 
the best weapons in the world; and if we do 
not build better ones, they will have the ad- 
vantage, and they would not hesitate to at- 
tack this country and take it over as they 
have taken over and have behind the Iron 
Curtain 36 percent of the world’s population. 

Mr. CLARK., Can the Senator tell me whether 
or not the Soviets are in the process of de- 
ploying an antiballistic missile system? 

Mr. THURMOND. The Soviets already have 
deployed now, at this very moment, an ABM 
system around Leningrad and Moscow. It 
is ready to go. It has been developed; it has 
been deployed. 

We have only carried on research, and we 
have put in money for preproduction en- 
gineering and development, and Secretary 
McNamara did not even permit that appro- 
priation to be obligated, We are several years 
behind the Soviets. It would take several 
years to build and deploy a system after a 
decision had been made to proceed. 

The Senator has said, on pages 5 and 6 and 
elsewhere in his speech, that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have abandoned their original plan 
which involved the defense of certain areas 
by deployment around certain cities. That 
was the allegation. 

The truth is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
still are unanimously behind the original 
concept, which involves deployment around 
certain cities which were chosen on a basis of 
factors involving optimum defense of max- 
imum security interests. No political factors 
were involved, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
stand unanimously behind this recommenda- 
tion. 

Mr. CL ank. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr, CLank. I thank my friend the Senator 
from South Carolina for his constant cour- 
tesy in yielding to me. 

I would challenge the accuracy of the Sen- 
ator's statement, I believe I can produce a 
number of press releases from the Pentagon 
in recent weeks which would make it pretty 
clear that they have gotten away from the 
plan to defend the cities and are now speak- 
ing of a much different system, which will 
be concentrated around missile sites instead 
of around cities. 

In all friendliness, I would not agree with 
the statement the Senator has just made 
about the present position of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. THurMonp. Mr. President, I spoke to- 
day, over the telephone, with General Wheel- 
er, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and I asked him, “Do the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff still stand behind the ABM system? Do 
they still want it? Do they still recommend 
it?” 

He said, “We do.” 

They have unanimously recommended it 
for the last 2 years. Every member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff has recommended it. Mr. 
McNamara has not recommended it. This 
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great military figure, McNamara, is not in 
favor of it. He wants to save a few dollars, 
he says. But, Mr. President, he is gambling 
with the lives of American citizens when he 
does not go forward. 

It was not a political decision. I asked Gen- 
eral Wheeler if these cities were chosen from 
a political standpoint, and he said, “Abso- 
lutely not.” He said the Army chose those 
cities, that the Joint Chiefs of Staff reviewed 
them and approved them. 

I said, “Did any politics enter into it?” 

He said, “Absolutely not.” 

Now, the Senator, on page 6—— 

Mr. CLARK. Before the Senator proceeds, Mr. 
President, will he yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to yield. 

Mr. Cuarx. I do not question that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff still favor the deployment of 
an antiballistic missile system. What I do 
question seriously—and I wish the Senator 
would produce an up-to-date statement 
from General Wheeler—is that they are still 
proposing to defend 26 or 50 cities of their 
own choosing. 

Mr. THURMOND. I spoke with General 
Wheeler about that, and he said the Army 
chose those cities, that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff reviewed them, that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff approved them. There was no poli- 
tics involved, in spite of the insinuation in 
the speech of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to the contrary. 

On page 6 of his speech, the Senator says: 

“Second, as a practical political matter, 
the idea that the Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
be responsible for choosing the 25 or 50 
cities had to be quickly abandoned after it 
became public information that one of the 
cities would be Charleston, South Carolina, a 
town of 81,400 inhabitants and the home of 
the chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee.” 

Mr. President, that is absolutely incorrect. 
The facts are just as I have stated—the Army 
chose these cities. They did not have to aban- 
don any plan. What is mentioned here about 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff plan being aban- 
doned is absolutely incorrect, I asked General 
Wheeler about that. 

Some weeks ago, the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania referred to this matter on 
the floor. He was wrong then, and he is 
wrong now. He said, speaking of Charleston, 
“81,400 inhabitants.” If the Senator knows 
anything about an ABM, he knows it covers 
more than Charleston. Charleston and the 
suburbs alone contain more than 300,000 
people. Why does he want to say 81,400 right 
in the corporate limits of Charleston, when 
North Charleston has a larger population 
than the city of Charleston—and it is not in- 
corporated—and the entire area around there 
contains more than 300,000 people? In addi- 
tion to population density factors there are 
many defense essential installations to be 
considered. It is not only for the goad people 
of Charleston, although it would be worth 
while to build the system for them. Here is 
what you have: 

Headquarters of the 6th Naval District, the 
Polaris submarine base, the naval shipyard, 
the naval base, headquarters of the Atlantic 
Mine Fleet, the mine warfare school, the Mil- 
itary Airlift Command, the naval ammunition 
depot, the Army transportation depot, the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, the naval 
hospital. 

These are all defense installations, located 
in and around Charleston. And the antibal- 
listic missile system could well be deployed 
there to protect these vital defense installa- 
tions, but this is not, by itself, the only fac- 
tor involved in placing an ABM installation 
in the Charleston vicinity. 

At that location is the only Polaris subma- 
rine base in the United States. One is being 
built on the west coast, but this is the only 
one now, and the main one, and it will con- 
tinue to be the main one. It will be the only 
one on the east coast, It is worth protecting. 
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Our Polaris submarine is one of the most 
powerful weapons we have, one of the most 
important; ee eee 
8 it should be * that 


wee was surprised that the Senator criticized 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee. It was Represent- 
ative Rivers, who helped to save the naval 
shipyard in Philadelphia. It probably would 
not be there now if it had not been for Rep- 
resentative Rivers. 

In addition to the Federal installations I 
have mentioned, there are Parris Island, the 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot; the Beaufort 
Marine Air Corps Air Station; the Beaufort 
Naval Hospital. The ABM would protect those 
Federal installations, 

North about 80 or 90 miles, in the lower 
part of Aiken and in parts of Allendale and 
Barnwell Counties, is the great Savannah 
River atomic energy plant, which is most vital 
to our Nation. The ABM would protect that. 

There is the Citadel in Charleston which is 
training young men and Reserve officers and 
which is a great asset to our national defense. 
There is the Port of Charleston, which is one 
of the finest natural ports in the United 
States, which would be of extreme importance 
to the United States in time of war, and is 
certainly important from a commercial stand- 
point at all times. 

There are all of these Federal and State 
installations and yet the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wants to insinuate that the reason 
that Charleston, S.C., was chosen was because 
it is the home of the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That insinuation is false and it is 
not true. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
not fair to him when he makes such an in- 
sinuation. 

Mr. CLank. Mr. President, the able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina is also a major general in the U.S. Army, 
is he not? 

Mr. THURMOND. In the Reserve. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for his 
candid answer. 

Mr. Tuurmonp. And I am proud of it. 

Mr, CLanRk. I am a colonel in the Air Force, 
I might say. I am happy to yield the floor 
to the senior Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. THuRMoND. I wish to thank the Sena- 
tor for his courtesy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from 
South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on page 7 
of his address, the Senator states that we 
could launch a “preemptive” attack against 
Red China, upon any indication that she in- 
tended to attack us with nuclear weapons. 

The truth is that the first likely indica- 
tion that we would have of any such attack 
by Red China would be after it was too late 
to prevent the launching of the attack and 
would be disastrous if we had no defense 
against the incoming missiles, Also, I am 
very surprised to hear the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania suggest that we consider 
a preemptive strike against any country 
short of an all-out attack against us, since 
that appears to me to be contrary to every 
position he has ever taken. It would avail 
the United States very little to destroy Red 
China after they had loosed a nuclear attack 
against the United States against which we 
were defenseless. 

On page 7 of the speech it is alleged that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff are now using Red 
China as the justification for an ABM de- 
ployment. 

The truth is that this is plainly contrary 
to the facts. The Joint Chiefs of Staff justi- 
fied deployment of an ABM on the military 
threat from all our potential adversaries. 
While they must take into account the new 
threat which Red China has developed, the 
original justification against the threat posed 
by the Soviet Union is certainly still valid. 

Mr. President, in closing I wish to repeat 
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that there is nothing more important that 
this Nation can do to build up our strategic 

military e and protect this Nation 
than to build an antiballistic missile system. 
The antiballistic missile system will be a de- 
terrent to an attack because if we have such 
a system, then the Soviets and Red China 
will know and other Communist nations will 
know that if we can incapacitate their mis- 
siles they will hesitate a long time in launch- 
ing any attack because, although some of 
their missiles might get through, they would 
not be totally effective. They would know 
that if they were to begin such an attack 
that we could still respond in kind and that 
would be a double deterrent, and I say that 
would help stave off a war. 

Mr. President, I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania for yielding to 
me and allowing me to respond to the many 
erroneous statements made in his speech. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the senior Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, in addition to being 
a good friend of mine, is always very cour- 
teous to me. It was a pleasure to yield to 
him. It does not surprise him any more than 
it does me that we do not see eye to eye, 
but that is one of the reasons for having a 
democratic institution such as the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
which was published in the Toronto Globe 
and Mail on July 13, 1967, entitled “Super 
Megaton Madness.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 

From the Toronto Globe and Mall, 
July 13, 1967] 


“SUPER MEGATON MADNESS 


“Perhaps the gloomiest remarks made by 
Soviet Premier Alexei Kosygin in his press 
conference after the Glassboro summit meet- 
ing were on the subject of missile defenses, 
Before the meeting President Lyndon John. 
son said he hoped for agreement to prevent 
a race to install costly systems of anti-inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ABMs). A 
journalist asked Mr, Kosygin if there could 
be safeguards for such an ment, and 
his reply showed that he and President John- 
son could not have been talking the same 
strategic language. 

“Mr. Kosygin said he was willing to talk 
about complete disarmament, but not about 
preventing this sort of race. ABMs, he said, 
were a defensive weapon; and the world 
would be worse, not better, off if the money 
saved on ABMs were spent on aggressive 
weapons. 

“It is a characteristic remark. But it is 
totally at cross-purposes with the approach 
of United States Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara, and its effects can be seen this 
week in increasing pressure on Washington 
to launch its own ABM program, which 
would cost $40 billion over 10 years. The 
Russians have already spent $4 billion in 
ABM defenses around Moscow and Leningrad. 

“This pressure has been building up for 
months, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff lead- 
ing some influential senators against the 
McNamara school. But extra weight was 
added on Tuesday by a study signed by four 
former top generals and Dr. Edward Teller, 
the nuclear scientist. In their report to a 

committee they raised the 
bogey that by 1971 Russia would enjoy a 
massive advantage in the nuclear megaton- 
nage it could theoretically drop on the United 
States in an all-out war. 

“They argued that an ABM system had to 
be built to give the President two options in 
a crisis. Since the United States had declared 
‘it would never initiate a nuclear war, they 
complained that at present we have no de- 
fense other than our threat to strike back.’ 

“They are, in fact, as far away from Mr. 
McNamara’s as Mr. Kosygin is. The 
Defense Secretary has argued for years the 
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only true defense is an ‘invulnerable second 
strike’ system, for it would deter the initial 
enemy move. He describes an ABM system as 
an offensive scheme because it encourages 
a power to think it cannot suffer a retalia- 
tory attack. He once went so far as to say 
‘the sooner the better’ to the idea Russia 
might achieve full second-strike capacity: 
and his critics derided him, saying he should 
give Moscow some Polaris submarines forth- 
with. 

“Yet, if anyone makes sense in the mad 
world of missiles, surely Mr. McNamara does. 
The ABM system would, as the Chiefs of Staff 
themselves calculated, only save one-quarter 
of the American population from nuclear 
death. Tuesday’s congressional study esti- 
mated that by 1971 Russia could have 50,000 
‘deliverable megatons.’ That is exactly 2 
million times the amount of TNT required 
to equal the Hiroshima atomic explosion. 

“Obviously that would go far beyond the 
borders of saturation and ‘overkill.’ 

“The ABM argument in Washington cannot 
be isolated from other developments. If the 
McNamara line is abandoned in favor of an 
ABM escalation, it could mean further delays 
before anyone signs a nuclear non-prolifera- 
tion treaty, with non-nuclear nations becom- 
ing more suspicious of the big powers. 

“Tt would also offer extra arguments for the 
Kremlin hawks, whose struggle with Mr. 
Kosygin and President Nikolai Podgorny was 
described yesterday in a New York Times 
report. Some influential Americans are argu- 
ing that now more than ever, the Russian 
doves need an achievement to point to if 
hope of big-power co-operation is to survive; 
de-escalation of the Vietnam war, some stride 
toward a Middle East settlement that would 
salvage Arab pride and justify Mr. Kosygin’s 
cautious tactics. Either is urgently needed; 
either would be a better defense than ABMs.” 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Oct. 9, 1967] 


Tue ABM Decision—A $5 BILLION INVEST- 
MENT IN AN INEFFECTIVE SYSTEM 


(Speech of Hon. JosEPH S. CLARK, of Penn- 
sylvania, in the Senate of the United 
States, Monday, October 9, 1967) 


Mr. CLank. Mr. President, today I desire to 
address the Senate on the decision of the 
administration to deploy a so-called thin 
anti-ballistic-missile defense at a cost of $5 
billion, 

I submit that from the evidence it is clear 
that this vastly expensive new weapons sys- 
tem essentially contributes nothing to this 
country’s security. I urge the administration 
to reconsider its decision, which I believe to 
be wrong on three counts—militarily, eco- 
nomically, and diplomatically. 

The best arguments against ABM deploy- 
ment have been made by Secretary McNa- 
mara himself. The Secretary pointed out in 
his San Francisco speech that there is no 
ABM system which can be built—no matter 
how much we spend on it—which would not 
be, and I quote the Secretary’s own words, 
“ineffective against a sophisticated Soviet 
offense.” Even if we were to spend $40 billion 
or more on a so-called massive system, the 
resulting increase in our security against a 
Russian attack would be zero, according to 
the Secretary of Defense. The result would 
be a waste of a great deal of money at a 
time when the war in Vietnam is costing us 
82% billion a month, when the President is 

for new taxes to offset a growing 
budget deficit, and our crucial domestic pro- 
grams are being reduced to support the in- 
creases in the military budget. What would 
we get for our money? A very expensive fly- 
ing “erector set” which the Russians could 
easily and cheaply overpower by increasing 
their offensive missile striking force. 

The argument that the so-called thin sys- 
tem is justified by the approaching threat 
of Chinese nuclear-tipped missiles simply 
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does not hold up. We have the capacity to 
devastate China many times over if her lead- 
ers should be so foolish as to initiate a nu- 
clear exchange with us, and the Chinese 
know that. That fact is at the heart of the 
deterrence policy which has guided Ameri- 
can military strategy since the beginning of 
the nuclear age, Our strategy has been to 
deter a first strike against ourselves by mak- 
ing it plain to any would-be aggressor that 
our second strike against him would be ut- 
terly and horribly devastating. Is there any- 
one who seriously believes that the Chinese 
Government would not be effectively de- 
terred by that prospect? 

I discussed this subject informally the 
other day with the President’s scientific ad- 
viser, Dr. Hornig. After he said he agreed 
thoroughly that there was no point in build- 
ing an antiballistic missle system against a 
possible Soviet threat—in other words, he 
agreed with Secretary McNamara—I said to 
him, “Well, if it would not be any good 
against the Russians, why do we need it 
against the Chinese?” “Well,” he said, “the 
only basis is that maybe the Chinese are 
more irrational than the Russians, and, of 
course,” he said, “that is not a scientific 
problem; that is a question of political 
judgment.” 

I think it is perfectly clear that practi- 
cally everybody except the military-indus- 
trial complex, which would profit from the 
building of this system, is of the view that 
to build the system against the Chinese, 
realizing it is no good against Russia, just 
does not make any sense at all. I think there 
is no one who seriously believes that the 
Chinese Government could be effectively de- 
terred by an anti-ballistic-missile system. 

The second flaw in the argument is the 
assumption that a thin ABM system would 
be effective against the Chinese for any 
appreciable period of time. Even if it is con- 
ceded that a thin defense system would be 
effective against a Chinese offensive missile 
system which was still in its primitive stage, 
it is obvious that once the Chinese develop 
their rocket force beyond the primitive stage 
our ABM system will not be effective. If the 
Chinese get their rocket assembly lines go- 
ing, and develop multiple warheads and pen- 
etration aids, they will be able to over- 
whelm our outmoded ABM system just as 
the Russians could overwhelm it today. 

How long would that take? Secretary Mc- 
Namara pointed out that the Chinese are 
devoting very substantial resources to the 
development of both nuclear warheads and 
missile delivery systems, Every time our ex- 
perts have tried to predict the next advance 
in Chinese weapons development they have 
been wrong—the Chinese have moved faster 
than we expected. No one can say how long 
the period will be between the time the 
Chinese deploy their first primitive system 
capable of threatening the United States, 
and the time they have developed a larger 
and more sophisticated system capable of 
overwhelming first our thin, $5 billion ABM 
system, and ultimately even a massive $40- 
plus billion system. 

The third fallacy in the logic is the as- 
sumption that even during the so-called 
“safe period” in Chinese nuclear develop- 
ment, we would De genuinely safe from a 
nuclear attack behind an ABM defense. There 
are many ways of launching a nuclear at- 
tack that an ABM is helpless to deter. A 
Chinese submarine could perhaps deliver a 
low trajectory rocket which would sneak 
through our radar screen, just as the Israeli 
Air Force sneaked through the Egyptian radar 
defense. The Chinese could detonate a nu- 
clear bomb underwater near our west coast— 
again from a submarine, or even from a 
trading vessel—where the prevailing winds 
would sweep the cloud of deadly radioactivity 
ashore. Or, James Bondish as it sounds, 
miniature bombs could be hand-carried into 
our cities in suitcases and detonated. If the 
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Chinese are foolish enough to risk the total 
devastation of their country by launching a 
rocket strike against us, what is keeping 
them from at us in any of these 
ways? The answer is obvious—deterrence, ef- 
fective deterrence of all forms of nuclear 
assault, 

The inevitable conclusion is that the pro- 
posed thin $5 billion system simply will not 
do the job which its proponents say it will 
do. That, of course, is bad enough—squan- 
dering $5 billion of the taxpayers’ money on a 
useless system is no light matter. But this 
problem is worse than this. For there is, as 
Secretary McNamara said, a “mad momentum 
intrinsic to the development of all new nu- 
clear weaponry.” That mad momentum, gen- 
erated in part by the decision to go ahead 
with the deployment of a thin system, is al- 
ready gathering force, as the Secretary fore- 
saw, and as indeed I warned him in a letter I 
wrote to him on June 15, 1967, in which I 
said: 

“As a practicing politician, I would like to 
comment on this proposition that the United 
States should build and deploy a ‘light’ ABM 
defense, in my own view, I see no way of 
holding back pressure for a full or ‘heavy’ 
ABM defense once a ‘light’ system has been 
installed.” 

There is plentiful evidence that the cur- 
tain has already gone up on this new trage- 
dy. We are only now in act I, with the 
squandering of $5 billion, the equivalent of 
1 million jobs under the emergency employ- 
ment program which I sponsored and which 
was approved by the full Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. How long will 
it be before we see $40 or $50 or $60 billion 
go down the drain in an orgy of misguided 
spending? 

The most painful costs, however, cannot 
be counted in dollars. They are the diplo- 
matic costs—the resulting increase in ten- 
sions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union which this new escalation of 
the arms race is bound to provoke. As Vic- 
tor Zorza pointed out not long ago in the 
Washington Post, the most likely effect of 
our decision to begin ABM deployment will 
be the strengthening of the hard-liners in 
the Kremlin in their continuing see-saw 
battle with the more peace-oriented elements 
in the Soviet leadership. 

This decision will not spur the Russians 
to come to agreement on limiting defensive 
and offensive missiles. It is far more likely 
to jeopardize the pending talks and crush 
the hopes for an arms control agreement 
which were generated by the Glassboro con- 
ference. 

The only gainers from our action will 
be the members of the political, military- 
industrial complex on both sides—in the 
Soviet Union, and in this country. The 
Russian generals, their allies in the Com- 
munist Party, and the men who direct the 
Soviet defense industry will gain status and 
prestige at the expense of their colleagues. 
Their counterparts in the United States will 
have something more tangible to show— 
fantastic profits for the contractors, and new 
stars on the shoulders and stripes on the 
sleeves of the military men who will be in 
charge of the program. 

The story is in the stock market reports 
for anyone who is interested to see. Where 
is the ABM money going to go? Raytheon, up 
44%, to 91% on Monday, September 18, the 
day of the McNamara speech, Aerojet Gen- 
eral, up 454 to 3314 on the same day. Strong 
rising trends have been just as visible in 
other major ABM contractors—Thiokol, Mar- 
tin Marietta and Sperry Rand. The vast new 
defense pork lunch-wagon—maybe the big- 
gest ever—has begun to roll, and the inves- 
tors on the stock market know it. 

Who are the losers? All of us, everyone, 
and particularly those who will be hardest 
hit by the fact that money that should be 
going into the effort to rebuild our cities 
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and heal the wounds in our society—or pos- 
sibly, if you take a more conservative point 
of view, to provide the funds which will 
make a tax increase unn ; or, indeed, 
to provide the funds which, in the long run, 
might make further tax decreases possible— 
is being drained of to build Armageddon 
instead. Americans who will be deprived of 
a chance to get an adequate education, nec- 
essary health care, a decent place to live, a 
chance for the job—for lack of funds, they 
will be the biggest losers. 

Those higher up the income ladder will 
be losers because of the increased taxes which 
they will have to pay, or through the failure 
to receive the tax decrease to which they 
might otherwise be entitled. But the real, 
ultimate losers are every man, woman and 
child on this planet whose lives are menaced 
by the threat of nuclear war, and whose only 
hope for genuine security lies in the 
amelioration of tensions between the great 
nuclear powers and the negotiation of ef- 
fective agreements to halt the madness of 
the arm race and turn mankind toward the 
path to peace. 


Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I see no 
need to detain the Senate this afternoon, 
particularly since I am limited to 5 min- 
utes, by amplifying the arguments I 
made at that time. I believe they they 
are still sound. 

In summary, as I see it, this system is 
of no practical effect in assisting us to de- 
fend against a Soviet missile attack. It 
may be, as the Senator from Washington 
has said, and as he wrote quite eloquent- 
ly in a letter to the Washington Post 
this morning, that there are possibilities 
after a while the system would have 
some minimal effect in deterring a Soviet 
attack. I am not impressed with the 
thought that we need to build this sys- 
tem in order to deter against a Chinese 
attack. This is a summary of my con- 
clusions based on classified testimony 
before the Subcommittee on Disarma- 
ment of the Committee on the Foreign 
Relations not quite a year ago. 

There is now, however, a solid reason 
why we should not authorize the expend- 
iture of this money to create an anti- 
ballistic-missile system which so many 
of our experts in and out of Government 
are convinced is of no practical effect. 
That reason is the fiscal and monetary 
situation in which we find ourselves. It 
is true that only last week we passed the 
10 percent surtax on current incomes 
and that we have agreed that $6 billion 
should be cut from the present budget 
figure. I hope that this action is not 
too little and too late to save the dollar 
from devaluation. I feel that other more 
rigorous measures of austerity and the 
cutting of the budget will be necessary 
before we get through. 

If we are to maintain the social se- 
curity payments, pensions, and savings 
of the American people against devalu- 
ation and decline in purchasing power, 
which would inevitably follow from de- 
valuation of the dollar, it is my strong 
belief that sizable budget cuts must be 
made. In my judgment the $6 billion cut 
could be made up entirely out of the 
swollen defense budget of $82 billion, 
with perhaps some further cutbacks in 
military foreign aid and the space pro- 
gram, which has already been cut quite 
seriously. 

For these reasons I am prepared to 
support the amendment. I thank the 
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Senator from Kentucky for yielding to 
me. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 10 minutes? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 23 minutes remaining. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has very kindly said that he 
would yield time on the bill. Therefore, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper] and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] for their signifi- 
cant efforts in opposing the establish- 
ment of the anti-ballistic-missile system. 
Certainly, there is every reason to ques- 
tion the decision to proceed with a light 
anti-ballistic-missile system. 

The case for it has been based on four 
premises: 

First. That Chinese progress in de- 
veloping strategic nuclear capabilities 
had proceeded so far that considerations 
of the U.S. leadtime could no longer al- 
low deferral of a decision to deploy a 
defense. 

Second. That a light ABM defense 
would be highly effective for a number of 
years against any emerging Chinese 
threat. 

Third. That such a deployment would 
not have a significant impact on the 
strategic arms race between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, on our 
efforts to control it, or on our efforts 
to achieve a nuclear nonproliferation 
treaty. 

Fourth. That a light ABM deployment 
might provide protection against an ac- 
cident. 

All four of these premises are open to 
question. 

First, since the September decision to 
go ahead with the anti-ballistic-missile 
system, administration spokesmen have 
said that missile developments in China 
have not proceeded as rapidly as they 
anticipated they would proceed. Despite 
this reevaluation, there apparently has 
been no reconsideration of the adminis- 
tration time table. 

It seems to me that since we are post- 
poning other vital expenditures in this 
country, this is one expenditure we might 
postpone in view of what is supposed to 
be accurate information from adminis- 
tration spokesmen. 

Second, eminent scientists such as 
George Kistiakowsky and Jerome Wies- 
ner, who have for a long time been in- 
volved in the technology of missiles and 
also concerned about the nuclear and 
political and moral implications of these 
weapons, and upon whom we depended 
for advise for many years, have ques- 
tioned whether the Sentinel deployment 
or even a better system to that—and 
also one which would be more costly— 
would provide real protection against 
the Chinese threat, if we assume there is 
a Chinese threat. Scientists concede there 
is great uncertainty about the potential 
effectiveness of the Sentinel deployment. 
In view of this uncertainty and also con- 
sidering the potential damage to the 
United States and the waste of money 
if the system is ineffective, it seems to 
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me most unwise to proceed on the as- 
sumption that this system would be ef- 
fective, or to base any national policies 
on that assumption. 

The massive offensive capability of the 
United States must certainly continue to 
be counted as the effective deterrent 
against any rational decision by the Chi- 
nese to employ any nuclear weapon 
against us. Of course, if the decision is 
to be irrational, it must be doubted 
whether any defense could be effective. 

In my opinion, as we proceed to deal 
with nuclear weapons, the one assump- 
tion we have to continue to make is that 
everyone is somewhat rational. If we go 
beyond that, there is no basis on which 
we can make a policy. I think the record 
shows that as people have nuclear weap- 
ons their rationality grows stronger. We 
hope this will be the case with any na- 
tion that has the kind of power incor- 
porated in nuclear weapons. 

It would be most unwise for the United 
States to frame its policies on a system 
which in the judgment of many would 
not in itself be effective, or which if effec- 
tive would not be so excepting under the 
most rational and restrained conditions. 

This reminds me of the great concern 
we had over fallout shelters 5 or 6 years 
ago. Today, I do not know of anyone who 
is selling fallout shelters. I understand 
they are beginning to collapse in the 
backyards of those who did construct 
them. 

Third, our going forward with the Sen- 
tinel system could have a profound effect 
on the Soviet-American arms race, which 
I think is the most significant arms race 
in the world today. 

The U.S. ABM decision has to date been 
couched largely in terms of American 
security without sufficient attention to 
the fact that it has an immediate im- 
pact on other nations, particularly Rus- 
sia, and thus could set in motion within 
other countries, such as the Soviet Union, 
a series of political pressures quickly 
translated into decisions on military 
budgets and resources allocated. In short, 
the American decision must be looked at 
in a total world context where there is, of 
course, a kind of unending change going 
on today. 

It is quite reasonable to assume that 
the Soviet Union would respond in some 
way to our Sentinel deployment, although 
perhaps to a lesser degree than would be 
the case if we were to begin the building 
of a massive anti-ballistic-missile system 
which may follow. 

Anti-ballistic-missile defenses intro- 
duce such large uncertainties into the 
whole calculation of the power bloc in 
the world that efforts to secure any agree- 
ment on strategic armaments limitations 
would be seriously prejudiced. 

National security for the United States 
still seems to be perceived by many as 
having a quantitative base, and it is as- 
sumed that by a simple kind of arithmeti- 
cal addition, security can be increased. 
In my judgment, this is no longer valid 
once nations have reached technological 
parity. We have to begin to make efforts 
of another order. Once nations have 
reached the point of military strength 
sufficient to destroy each other, the ques- 
tion of parity on a kind of physical or 
mathematical basis, in my judgment, be- 
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comes almost irrelevant. This is the re- 
lationship we have reached with Russia 
and we may well reach it with other 
nations in the not too distanct future. 

Since many nations of the world feel 
that a clear indication of Soviet-Ameri- 
can willingness to end their nuclear race 
is a necessary condition to their acceding 
to the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, 
our ABM deployment would have a nega- 
tive effect on our efforts to get acceptance 
of that treaty around the world. In some 
ways, the bringing to an end of the 
Soviet-American nuclear race may have 
more important bearing upon reducing 
the possibility of nuclear warfare than 
bringing to an end the proliferation of 
limited nuclear power among the other 
nations of the world. 

Fourth, the last premise upon which 
the ABM is being advanced is that it 
would protect the U.S. population against 
accidental nuclear launches by other nu- 
clear powers, seems highly questionable. 
The likelihood of an accidental launch 
or detonation of a missile warhead of 
any kind is, in the first place, very small. 
However, it would seem at least as likely 
that there would be a nuclear explosion 
resulting from an accident in the ABM 
system as one resulting from an acci- 
dental launch of a foreign ballistic mis- 
sile, or one of our own ballistic missiles. 
This follows from the fact that large 
numbers of such defensive missiles must 
be kept in a very high state of readiness 
at all times if they are to be effective 
against the accidental launch of offen- 
sive weapons, by other nations, or acci- 
dental launching of our own. 

Thus, the light Sentinel ABM deploy- 
ment would be another escalatory move 
in a senseless strategic arms race be- 
tween the two super powers: a move 
which could only lead to an exacerbation 
of tensions with a net reduction in the 
security of both, and to a diversion of re- 
sources on both sides from what I think 
are more pressing needs. 

The decision is a good example, un- 
fortunately not an isolated one, of an 
attempt to buy security through a kind 
of misplaced, simplistic reliance on tech- 
nology rather than by facing up more 
realistically and constructively to prob- 
lems that are in fact primarily political 
in nature: in this case, the problem of 
the relationships between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, the United 
States and China, and the other nations 
of Asia and of the world. 

The decision seems to have been 
reached without adequate consideration 
being given to its effects on other nations 
throughout the world, its impact on the 
quality of life in the United States, to the 
alternative uses to which the resources 
might be put, and to the overall risks 
to our security of a continuing arms race 
which actually may be far greater than 
the risks involved in arms control 
measures. 

Even though it is presented to us here 
in the name of defense, as have been 
most of the expansions of our military 
power over the past 15 years, in my 
judgment, no adequate case has been 
made for the Sentinel thin antiballistic 
missile. 
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I believe that the judgment of the 
Senate should be one against its approval. 
THE ABM DECISION SHOULD BE DELAYED 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in my 
remarks on this issue on Friday I sug- 
gested that it is wise to delay deployment 
of the Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem until we know the identity and the 
policies of the new President who will be 
elected in November. 

This argument is made doubly persua- 
sive by the remarks of our highly re- 
spected colleague, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, Mr. EUGENE MCCARTHY, in op- 
position to the ABM. I believe that funds 
spent on this futile project would be 
wasted no matter who is President, but if 
Senators do not agree with that assess- 
ment it is nonetheless clear that we 
should be hesitant about imposing this 
system on a President who is against de- 
ploying it. 

Other presidential candidates remain 
to be heard from. But in each instance 
we would be doing a disservice to plunge 
ahead now, because we would bind a sub- 
sequent administration to policies with 
which it may disagree. 

This should be true even if the new 
President wanted to build a more exten- 
sive, up to date, system against the Soviet 
Union. I consider it highly significant 
that new technology, improved radar 
systems, and missile improvements that 
have already been developed cannot be 
applied to the Sentinel. A newer ap- 
proach to antimissile defense would re- 
quire that the entire system be torn out 
and replaced, as would have been the 
case had we deployed the Nike-Zeus early 
in this decade. 

Even for those who believe in the ABM, 
the expenditure of funds for research 
and development of a specific system is 
no reason for constructing that system 
if it has become obsolete. We should not 
tie the hand of the new President who 
will be elected this fall. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
25 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I do not 
believe that I shall take that much time. 

Mr. President, I have listened to this 
debate with more than usual interest. 
There is a great deal more involved than 
we have heard in the discussion of the 
many imponderables, such as the num- 
ber of people who might be killed in a 
nuclear exchange, as well as the expendi- 
tures that might be involved. 

My greatest regret is that it seems to 
me we are entering a period in which 
the Senate will be debating the wisdom 
of unilateral disarmament. We seem to 
be approaching it by degrees. 

Mr. President, until 1966 I was opposed 
to instituting a deployment of an anti- 
ballistic-missile system. Practically every 
Senator here will recall the executive ses- 
sion on this issue in 1963 in which I op- 
posed the authorization, I believe in the 
sum of about $195 million, to begin a 
long-leadtime acquisition program. At 
that time, I did not think we had made 
sufficient progress with our research 
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and development program, to justify the 
procurement and deployment of an anti- 
ballistic-missile defense system. 

Mr. President, we have researched for 
12 years in this program. In my opinion, 
further research would be aided by the 
initiation of a procurement program, so 
that we will actually know how some of 
the components function. 

Mr. President, we are living today in 
an uncertain world. I have seen Amer- 
ica disarm twice, once after World War IL 
and once after World War I. It was an 
expensive mistake in both cases. 

When the Korean war came along, 
our Armed Forces were small in number 
and we had a very weak defense. In the 
early part of World War I, of course, we 
depended upon the oceans and the Brit- 
ish navy to defend us. 

The ocean no longer is even a broad 
moat of defense and the British Navy is 
sadly diminished, 

In a missile war today, the United 
States is likely to be the first nation at- 
tacked. 

Today, we live in an era of missiles of 
almost incredible speed and destructive- 
ness. 

We live in a time of bombers that can 
span the ocean with the greatest of ease. 

We are confronted by the greatest 
armada of submarines that has ever been 
assembled under one flag. Many of these 
are capable of firing missiles at ranges of 
from 300 to 1,000 miles into this country. 

If we disarm now, Mr. President, or 
take any considerable step backward, we 
will be doing so at the distinct hazard 
and jeopardy to the lives of millions of 
Americans and to the very existence of 
our system of government. 

Oh, Mr. President, I desire as much as 
any man to see that day come when we 
can disarm. I should like it if we could 
safely devote the vast sums which are 
being spent on weapons of destruction 
and for purposes of destruction to con- 
structive purposes and for the welfare of 
the human family. 

But I believe our potential enemies 
must be convinced that we are capable of 
destroying them if they see fit to disturb 
the peace. 

Mr. President, there are two things 
that have impressed me about this de- 
bate. One has been the argument re- 
peated here time and again that this 
system would not save all Americans. As 
an advocate of this program, I say here 
today there will never be a time or there 
will never be a system that will save 
every American from atomic attack. It is 
impossible to devise such a system. But I 
submit that an expenditure of $5.5 bil- 
lion to save the lives of 20 million Ameri- 
cans would be a very sound investment. 
That figure was given by the effective op- 
ponent of deploying an ABM system 
against Russia, former Secretary of De- 
fense Robert McNamara, Today we argue 
about spending $5.5 billion over 5 or 6 
years when even the principal adversary 
of the program to attempt a defense 
against Russia says it could save 20 mil- 
lion American lives if installed. We are 
spending about $80 billion annually on 
defense systems, many of which may not 
have such a direct potential for saving 
American lives. 
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Mr. President—and these are Secre- 
tary McNamara’s figures—if we go for- 
ward into posture A and protect 25 cities, 
this could save 80 million American 
citizens unless the Soviet Union develops 
new techniques of offense. Mr. President, 
the citizens who would be saved in such 
circumstances are those who are in 
poverty as well those who are in afflu- 
ence. 

Secretary McNamara further esti- 
mated that, though he is opposed to the 
program, if we went further and pro- 
vided point defense for 52 cities, this 
could save the lives of 100 million Ameri- 
can citizens in the event of an all-out 
atomic attack on this country in the 
absence of new offensive weapons that 
the Russians do not yet have. 

Senators have referred to the Secre- 
tary’s statement saying this system was 
intended to defend against Chinese at- 
tack. Nearly every Senator here is aware 
of the conditions that surrounded that 
statement. To my mind there is no doubt 
that this is the first step in a defense 
system against an atomic attack from 
the Soviet Union. I do not like to make 
that statement, and I would not make 
it except for the argument put forth 
that this system would not be useful 
to defend against anything except a 
Chinese missile attack. 

There is no doubt that the Soviets are 
building an anti-ballistic-missile system. 
No one challenges that statement. There 
is a difference in the intelligence com- 
munity as to the degree and the extent 
of the systems being constructed, but 
no one disputes the fact that they are 
building an antimissile system; and the 
Galosh system around the capital city of 
Moscow is already installed. The Tallinn 
system, which is spread around other 
areas of Russia, is a subject of dispute. 
Some observers say that its purpose is to 
defend against American bombers. I go 
along with General Wheeler on that. He 
says the Russians are not entirely fool- 
ish; that they know we are phasing out 
our bombers; and that the most unlikely 
thing they would do would be to proceed 
with a comprehensive and expensive 
system of defense against bombers that 
we are reducing in number. 

I believe the Tallinn system has some 
capability as an antimissile system. It is 
deployed across the Soviet Union. 

Those who oppose our ABM system say 
we do not know that the Russian system 
will work. And we do not. But the Rus- 
sians have been successful in their space 
operations. They launched sputnik, the 
first earth satellite. They have developed 
the fractional orbital bombardment sys- 
tem. That system could drop a missile 
almost directly upon our installations 
and upon our cities and we would have 
practically no warning that it was on 
the way. I think it is safer to give them 
credit for maximum accomplishment in 
the anti-ballistic-missile field. 

Mr. President, there are many Ameri- 
cans who are willing to trust Russia ab- 
solutely, and they have become con- 
vinced that under no circumstances 
would the Russians attack this country. 
I cannot agree with that point of view. 
I do not believe, in the first place, that 
the Russians have entirely abandoned 
the idea that communism is good for the 
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entire world and that they have a holy 
mission to spread communism all over 
the earth. But whether they do or do not, 
they would be governed, when the time 
comes, by self-interest, as every other 
nation throughout the course of history 
has reacted in what it thought was its 
own interest. 

There is no logical reason why we 
should build offensive weapons that are 
capable of use against Russia, when they 
are the only nation which poses a real 
threat now, and not at the same time 
undertake to build a defensive system. 
Those who speak of economy are not op- 
posing the offensive systems, which cost 
billions of dollars, but they say we should 
rely solely upon it. The Russians do not 
rely solely upon their offense, though 
they are moving ahead, and have per- 
haps passed us, in the number of ballistic 
missiles that they have emplaced. 

We know this is true; everyone knows 
that satellites take pictures all over the 
world—Mr. Khrushchev, before he went 
out of power, said he had taken pictures 
of everything in the United States, and 
he was reasonably sure we had taken 
pictures of Russia, and he was thinking 
of offering to exchange pictures with the 
United States. 

Their increase in the emplacement of 
launchers for ballistic missiles, some of 
them carrying warheads that exceed by 
many times the megatons of our most 
powerful missiles, was from 360 to 720 
in the last calendar year. They have un- 
doubtedly gone far beyond that in 1968. 
And ours have not increased at all. We 
do not know b7 how much they have in- 
creased the number of missiles on their 
submarine fleets, though we do know 
that they are building missile-carrying 
submarines as rapidly as they possibly 
can. 

So, Mr. President, I today cannot as- 
sure the Senate, as I have done year 
after year, that we are superior to any 
Soviet threat in the field of strategic 
missiles, because I do not know that to 
be the case, and I think there is a very 
grave doubt about it. 

I would like to see disarmament come 
about, but I cannot understand the 
fatuous delusions of those who say that 
if we disarm, the Russians will disarm. 
That is something I cannot fathom or 
understand, and I cannot understand 
why men of ability get up and suggest 
it. I cannot understand newspaper edi- 
torials that assert it. The truth is that 
even if Russia wanted to disarm, cir- 
cumstances in the world would not per- 
mit them to do that. 

As long as the tension between Russia 
and China that exists today continues, 
Russia could not disarm if the United 
States did disarm, or even if the United 
States disappeared from the face of the 
earth. 

If China is ever unified, there will be 
demands made by the Chinese for the 
return of the vast reaches of eastern 
Asia that the czars took away from 
China. The subject has already been dis- 
cussed. The Chinese leaders have said 
they would make such demands. The 
Russians are not going to disarm and 
turn those huge areas over to the Chi- 
nese. As a practical matter, China has 
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a much better title today to Vladivostok 
than Hitler ever had to the Sudetenland. 
All of those lands, those great areas of 
eastern Asia, were taken from the Chi- 
nese; and as the Chinese become more 
and more militant and make more and 
more progress in the development of 
weapons, they will increase their pres- 
sures on Russia. 

In this country we have a peculiar 
habit of seeking to solve all our inter- 
national problems by relating them only 
to things that affect the United States 
directly. There are many issues between 
countries in this world today that in no 
wise affect us, despite the fact that we 
have a very foolish tendency to inject 
ourselves into controversies all over the 
earth. I hope that we have learned 
enough now to know how to stay out of 
these arguments that are the inevitable 
unfolding of history, and are sure to 
arise and recur, unless the interests of 
the United States are directly and vitally 
affected. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that I can- 
not understand the argument that if it 
is impossible to save all Americans, we 
should not save any Americans. That is 
the effect of it: It we cannot save them 
all with a perfect ballistic missile defense 
system, we should not even install any; 
let them all go. 

I say that it is the course of wisdom 
to start now, after we have spent 12 years 
and $3 billion on research, to build this 
system in a minor way, to benefit from 
this experience; we will never know that 
we have built a missile system that will 
work, I care not how much research we 
engage in, without actually producing 
and operating some of the components. 

Five billion dollars is a lot of money; 
I am well aware of that. But we are 
spending around $80 billion a year now 
for defense, and if necessary I think it 
would be much better to take some of 
the money we are spending for other 
purposes and apply it to this system. 

Everyone knows that when the re- 
cently voted expenditure reduction of $6 
billion is accomplished, the Department 
of Defense is going to have to bear a sub- 
stantial part of it. In my opinion, De- 
fense will take about half of it. I do not 
know, and I have no reason for saying 
that, except that defense appropriations 
represent about half of the budget, and 
there is a growing feeling that it does 
not hurt much to cut defense. Unfortu- 
nately, there have been some very de- 
plorable illustrations of gigantic waste 
in the Department of Defense, which 
have added to that feeling. 

But I do not favor disarming, Mr. 
President. I do not favor leaving the 
American people defenseless because 
there have been some instances of waste 
or even of graft or corruption in our 
national defense system, 

Mr, President, I have used about as 
much time as I had intended to. I wish to 
reiterate that this is not a new matter 
before the Committee on Armed Services. 
We have taken voluminous testimony on 
it, for a matter of 12 years. For several 


years I opposed the efforts of a consider- 
able number of members of my commit- 


tee to start the procurement of this 
system. 
But in 1966, the Committee on Armed 
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Services recommended, and the Senate 
approved, without all this debate and fire 
we are having here today, an addition to 
the procurement authorization amount- 
ing to $167.9 million, to start building an 
anti-missile-defense system. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the statement from the 1966 
committee report dealing with this sub- 
ject, and setting forth in detail the rea- 
sons why we recommended that procure- 
ment authorization to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A decision whether to produce and to de- 
ploy an antiballistic missile system is one of 
transcendent importance. Such a decision 
involves consideration of an almost inde- 
scribably complex combination of factors, 
including financial, technological, and stra- 
tegic ones. 

After about 9 years of research and devel- 
opment effort, the Nike X system (formerly 
called Nike Zeus) has progressed to such an 
extent that the Committee believes it can 
afford a significant protection against many 
types of ballistic missile attack. Recent ad- 
vances in technology and concepts of deploy- 
ment permit a blanket of protection for the 
whole United States against a relatively small 
number of attacking missiles, and tighter 
protection against heavier attacks for 25 
major cities, at a 5-year cost of $8.5 to $10 
billion. Because of its building block or 
modular design concept, the Nike X system 
lends itself to the initial deployment of a 
light defense for a small number of cities 
and a later addition of more extensive and 
intensive coverage as circumstances require. 
Fortunately, the Nike X system is capable of 
defending against not only intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, but also missiles that might 
be launched from Polaris-type submarines. 
Even a modest ballistic missile defense might 
save millions of American lives in the event 
of an enemy attack. 

The Committee is not attempting to define 
the ultimate type or scope of a ballistic mis- 
sile defense deployment and it is not neces- 
sary to make such a determination now. The 
lead time between a decision to proceed with 
deployment and the attainment of an opera- 
tional capability is so long, however, that the 
Committee considers the cost of buying a 
saving of about one year in such a deploy- 
ment as being reasonably priced insurance 
when one considers the consequences of being 
attacked without any protection. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. McNamara, as 
every one knows, was opposed to this 
system, and he did not utilize the funds 
that were authorized and appropriated. 

In 1967, the procurement authoriza- 
tion reported by the committee and ap- 
proved by the Senate included $291 mil- 
lion for the initiation of procurement for 
an antimissile system. The Committee on 
Armed Services recommended it. The 
Senate approved it without a great deal 
of controversy. This authorization was 
approved in 1966, and again in 1967. But 
in 1968, the opponents say this will be 
provocative, it will be wasteful, it will be 
terrible to do what was done without 
violent objection in 1966 and 1967. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an excerpt from the 1967 com- 
mittee report that recommended this 
authorization, which was approved by the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the committee report was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Last year the Committee took the initia- 

tive in providing the first authorization of 
appropriations for pre-production activities 
directed toward the deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile defense system. $167.9 mil- 
lion was added to the 1967 authorization bill 
for that purpose. None of the appropriations 
made against this authorization have been 
used, 
In fiscal year 1968 the Department of De- 
fense appropriations request includes $377 
million, of which $291 million is in this 
authorization, as contingent funding for 
the initiation of procurement for an anti- 
ballistic missile system, with one possibility 
being the protection of MINUTEMAN missile 
sites if the negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on banning deployment of an anti- 
ballistic missile system are unsuccessful. The 
Committee understands that for a total cost 
of slightly more than $4 billion, spread over 
fiscal years 1967 through 1973, the United 
States could deploy a so-called, “thin” anti- 
ballistic missile system that would afford 
significant protection for the entire United 
States against a relatively light unsophis- 
ticated pallistic missile attack. Against an 
attack of the type that might occur acci- 
dentally, or from Communist China, or that 
might be threatened as a form of blackmail, 
such a system probably could preclude dam- 
age during the 1970s almost entirely, Furth- 
ermore, this investment would provide a 
more concentrated defense, using the Sprint 
missile, for several of the Minuteman missile 
squadrons, Such a system could be ex- 
panded to include a terminal, concentrated 
defense for about 25 cities at a total pro- 
curement cost of between $9 billion and $10 
billion, or to provide the same concentrated 
protection for about 50 cities at a total pro- 
curement cost of between $19 billion and 
$20 billion. 

As is true for the “thin” deployment, the 
funding for either of these expansions would 
occur over a period of 6 or 7 years. The 
first year’s cost under any of the three de- 
ployments mentioned could be funded from 
the $167.9 million approved last year, plus 
the $377 million included in the 1968 pro- 
gram. 

The Committee hopes negotiations with 
the Soviet Union on antiballistic missile 
deployments will result in an agreement that 
fully protects the security interests of the 
United States. The Committee considers 
that it would be unwise to permit these ne- 
gotiations to be extended interminably, 
however, and if such an agreement cannot 
be concluded within a reasonable period, 
the Committee strongly believes the United 
States should begin procurement for de- 
ployment of an antiballistic missile defense 
system. The Committee is aware that an 
agreement with the Soviet Union not to 
deploy an ABM system could leave us un- 
protected against the threat posed by a 
Chinese Communist attack, an accidental 
firing, or both. In the view of the Commit- 
tee our negotiations with the Soviet Union 
should include consideration of the desir- 
ability of our deploying a “thin” ABM de- 
fense against such threats, or those that 
might be posed by future nuclear powers. 


Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is it not a fact that 
since 1966, when the Senate was, I be- 
lieve, unanimously in favor of this issue, 
and even last year alone, as I believe the 
Senator has pointed out, the Soviets dou- 
bled the number of intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles on launchers, so that we 
are being asked here, with the Soviets 
making enormous gains in connection 
with the deployment of strategic weap- 
ons, to pull back, while we ourselves have 
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frozen the number of our interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I intended to say that 
as the need for the system increased, the 
opposition to the system increased with 
it. The need for this system today is, un- 
fortunately, greater than it was in 1966 
and 1967. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any doubt 
about the statement that the Soviets 
have installed an anti-ballistic-missile 
system around Moscow? 

Mr. RUSSELL. There is absolutely no 
question about it. We know it for a 
certainty. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do we have anything 
like an anti-ballistic-missile system in- 
stalled anywhere in our country, com- 
parable with that which the Soviets have 
installed? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the only 
installation we have is on blueprints. At 
this time we have no ballistic-missile de- 
fense system under construction. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Is it not a fact that the 
Secretary of Defense has written a letter 
to the Honorable RicHarp B. RUSSELL, 
and in that letter has stated: 

I believe that our deployment decision is 
consistent with our continued desire for arms 
control and arms limitation, 


He then states: 


The Soviets are at the present time deploy- 
ing the ballistic missile defense around 
Moscow. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Yes, indeed. I have said 
that. That statement has been made be- 
fore. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator quoted the 
figure concerning how many American 
lives would be saved by installation “A” 
in our country. He quoted that figure 
from Secretary McNamara. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, that 
was not for a system against the Chinese. 
That was against an all-out Soviet at- 
tack using their hundreds of missiles 
with their high megatonnage. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, would 
the Senator repeat that material? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if we 
build even this Sentinel system, this thin 
system, it could save 20 million American 
lives in the event of an all-out Russian 
attack with all of the tremendous power 
they have in their ballistic missiles. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What would the cost 
of that installation be? 

Mr. RUSSELL. About $5.5 billion. 

Mr. President, I have heard the discus- 
sion about the cost of this system. And 
for several years the committee has lis- 
tened to elaborate guesses as to the cost 
and the casualties. And most of this testi- 
mony came from the former Secretary of 
Defense in an effort to justify his deci- 
sion not to spend the funds appropriated 
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These figures, of course, are necessarily 
based on assumptions and hypotheses, 
and counterassumptions and guesses. 
That is true as to the number of lives 
that would be saved. There is no question 
about that. No one knows for certain. 
However, I was using the figures pre- 
sented by those who are opposed to an 
ABM defense against the Russian threat. 
The advocates say there will be a much 
greater savings in lives and that the cost 
would not be nearly as great. 

The present Secretary of Defense has 
stated that studies have been made—and 
he came into office opposed to the system, 
but after investigating it, he favors it— 
and that those studies indicate that a 
more elaborate system, including point 
defense of 52 cities, if it were installed 
throughout the United States, would not 
cost more than half of the $40 billion 
figure that we hear so much about. How- 
ever, if it did cost $40 billion and it was 
spent over the period of 7 or 8 years, 
would it not be worth that amount of 
money to save the lives of 100 million 
American people? To me, it would be a 
minimal expenditure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator an additional 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized for an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, would the 
Senator repeat those figures again? It 
would cost how much to save the lives of 
20 million American people? 

Mr. RUSSELL. According to Mr. Mc- 
Namara, if we were to install this system, 
this thin system, the Sentinel system, at 
a cost of $5.5 billion, it could save 20 
million lives against an all-out Soviet 
attack. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, do we 
now spend annually many more billions 
of dollars to sustain the lives of the 
American people who are being helped 
through the welfare program? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute from my own time to 
ask a question of the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is very gracious. I will yield from my 
own time if I have any. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this is 
the last time I shall yield, because I want 
to conclude my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has 13 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, no Sen- 
ator deserves greater respect than does 
the Senator from Georgia. However, I 
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must respond to the arguments made by 
the Senator because, in all truthfulness, 
the Senators who support our amend- 
ment have not argued as the Senator 
says that we have argued. 

The Senator has said that if the 
amendment were agreed to, it would be 
the first step in unilateral disarmament. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I did 
not say the Senator said that. I said that 
was my view of it. And I cannot see it in 
any other light. If we propose to step 
back and let the Soviets go forward, it 
is a step in the direction of unilateral dis- 
armament. 

Mr. COOPER. My answer is that the 
President, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Department of Defense, and the Armed 
Services Committee have assured us year 
after year that we have the capability 
of destroying the Soviet Union, even on 
the second strike, and that this capability 
will be maintained. 

I know the number of missiles we have; 
and nobody has mentioned in this de- 
bate that we have 7,000 nuclear weapons 
in Europe in addition to the others we 
possess, including the 1,710 ICBM’s. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator is referring to a great number of 
short-range missiles and atomic artillery, 
and not altogether to strategic ballistic 
missiles. The great bulk of those are 
tactical weapons. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, with all 
respect to the Senator, the argument 
that the amendment is a step toward uni- 
lateral disarmament is not correct and 
has nothing at all to do with the pending 
amendment. This is not a step toward 
disarmament. 

We have a vast number of missiles. 
We have the ability, according to the 
testimony of the administration, to add 
MIRV to our missiles and to triple or 
even increase the number of warheads by 
10 times. No disarmament is involved. 

Second, the argument—which is an 
appeal to the emotion—that this is an 
amendment which would lead to the loss 
of human life, is not borne out by the 
facts. We have spoken to that point again 
and again in the course of this debate. 

Secretary McNamara testified before 
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the Armed Services Committee that if we 
put in the system and the Soviet Union 
did not respond and they struck first, we 
would lose 20 million lives. 

However, the Senator does not go 
ahead and speak about the rest of his 
testimony. Secretary McNamara said 
further, that if we put the system in, the 
Soviets would respond by installing more 
effective offensive weapons and an ABM 
system. 

We would then install greater offen- 
sive weapons, and so would the Soviets. 
We would end up on the place where 
we started. Each side would lose 120 
million men. 

So, I must say, with all respect to a 
great Member of the Senate, that his 
arguments are not borne out by the 
facts. Strawmen are set up to be 
knocked down. 

We are arguing the pending amend- 
ment so that the Senate may consider 
rationally whether the installation of 
an ABM system is in the security in- 
terest of the United States, and not on 
an emotion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
the highest regard for the Senator from 
Kentucky. I am sure he is aware of that 
fact. However, I have the right to argue 
my position on this matter. And every 
statement I have made on the floor, I 
believe. 

I came to my understanding by a care- 
ful reading of the record in this case. 
I was quoting from the statement of the 
former Secretary of Defense, and these 
figures came from him. 

His statement indicated that even this 
oren could save 20 million American 

ves. 

If I am correct in my recollection, I 
think that on reading the Recorp Sun- 
day afternoon, I noted that the Senator 
from Kentucky had this matter printed 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. COOPER. I had the entire tabula- 
tion printed, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it again be placed in the REC- 
orp at this point. It illustrates my point. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NUMBERS OF FATALITIES IN AN ALL-OUT STRATEGIC EXCHANGE, MID-1970's ! 


[In millions} 
United States strikes first 
Soviets strike first at 2 targets; 
. military and Soviets retaliate against 
U.S. program Soviet response ty targets; United S. cities; United 
States retaliates against States retaliates against 
cities Soviet cities 
US. Soviets US. Soviet 
fatalities fatalities fatalities fatalities 
S aaar None 120 120 120 80 
/ 0 KX sebenee do.. 100 120 90 80 
Pen-Aids. 120 120 110 80 
Wo ee lone 40 120 10 80 
MIRV, Pen-Aids. 110 120 80 
Plus 100 mobile BNN s 110 120 80 
ÄÄ—— — None 20 120 10 80 
M 70 120 40 80 
PI 100 120 80 


1 At fatality levels approximating 100,000,000 or more, differences of 10,000,000 to 20,000,000 in the calculated results are less 


than the margin of error in the estimates. 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I have 
the right to draw a conclusion from it. 
And, with all due deference to the Sen- 
ator, I think my conclusion is much more 
logical than his conclusion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
an additional 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Georgia. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, who 
has control of the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has control of 
the time on the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator, since I 
have control of the time. 
: The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
‘sorry that I have taken so much time. 
I did not intend to do so. However, there 
have been interruptions. And, with all 
‘due deference to my friend, the Senator 
from Kentucky, I cannot see how we 
would save human lives by not installing 
the system. I do not think you can draw 
that inference from the testimony. 

Mr. President, there is talk about 
economy and adopting this amendment 
in the name of economy when we are 
spending about $80 billion on defense, in- 
cluding that catastrophic $20 billion-odd 
‘we are spending in Vietnam, which I did 
‘everything within my power to avoid. 
The amount this system would cost is 
‘relatively small in comparison. 

Dr. Foster, for whom I have a great 
‘regard—and I do not think there is any- 
thing illegal or unethical in this argu- 
ment—says that if you suspend the pro- 
curement and construction obligations 
for a 2-year period, you will increase the 
‘total cost by $300 million. In other 
‘words, this amendment will cost more 
money than it will save, if we reach that 
‘stage in research where we should begin 
to construct, to see what can be done. 

One of the most valuable members of 
‘my committee is the distinguished Sen- 
‘ator from Missouri, and most of the time 
he is right. But one of his reasons for op- 
posing this proposal is on the ground of 
‘economy. I was surprised to hear him 
‘make that statement a few moments ago. 

Mr. President, the test of a weapons 
system is not in what it does when it is 
used; it is whether it is effective or not 
to avoid its use. That is the real test of 
the effectiveness of a weapons system. 
And if you have one that is so effective 
you do not have to use it, you have a suc- 
cess. 

The distinguished Senator was the first 
Secretary of the Air Force. At that time 
there was a tremendous controversy in 
this country on air power; and the 
Senator was the father and the midwife 
and the nurse of a program to build a 
great bomber—the B-36. And we spent 
hundreds of millions on the B-36, which 
was never used. But I do not say that the 
Senator was the cause of our wasting 
that money. I think this was one of the 
best expenditures we ever made, because 
it assured the maintenance of peace on 
this earth for several years. We had the 
atomic bomb, and the Senator from Mis- 
souri assured us that we had the means 
to deliver it. 

Therefore, in my opinion, this is a con- 
tribution to peace, not to war, to defeat 
this amendment. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe I control 
the time now. I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 
everyone in the Senate knows, there is 
no Member for whom I have greater re- 
spect and affection than the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia. He 
has been my leader in this field for many 
years. 

I oppose this program, however, not 
only from the standpoint of economy, 
but also from the standpoint of the many 
premises which have been built up in 
an effort to maintain the logic of this 
position. I do not believe the defenses of 
the Soviet Union are comparable, in this 
ABM field, to what has been described 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon. 
I do believe that we have a long series of 
failures in missiles which have cost the 
American people many billions of dollars, 
and that that total cost is somewhere 
between $7 and $10 billion. Most of all 
that has been developed is today admit- 
tedly obsolete. 

Regardless of any expense, if I hon- 
estly believed that the proposed anti- 
ballistic-missile limited system against 
China—and, by some remote possibility, 
also against the Soviet Union—would 
work, I would be for it. 

It is a fact that today we are spending 
some $30 billion in South Vietnam. 

We have over 2 million military-con- 
nected people, at the American taxpay- 
ers’ expense, stationed all over the world; 
and we have problems at home. Some- 
where, someday, sometime, the gigantic 
cost of this Military Establishment has 
to be reduced. If it is not reduced, the 
value of the dollar, the purchasing power 
of our life insurance, our pension plans, 
our social security, will all go down the 
drain. 

I voted for a missile system previously, 
and am glad I did, because I felt it was 
right. I am opposed to it today, and, 
therefore shall vote against it, because 
I now believe it to be wrong. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
agree with what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri has said, and I point 
out that consistency is not always a 
jewel. 

I yield as much time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine as she may 
desire. 

Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, it is with 
great reluctance and regret that I find 
myself in disagreement with the over- 
whelming majority of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, especially the distin- 
guished and able chairman, for whom I 
have such great admiration and respect. 

But I rise in support of this amend- 
ment for very specific and simple reasons. 

First, I do not think it makes sense to 
have a thin anti-ballistic-missile system 
that is designed to cope with an attack 
on this Nation by Communist China— 
and not to have a system of defense 
against an attack by Russia. 

I do not see Communist China having 
a capability of missile attack on this 
Nation for many years. 

By the time Communist China does 
have such a capability, I am confident 
that the proposed thin ABM system 
would have become obsolete. 

I think the proposed thin ABM sys- 
tem is only a self-delusion, creating a 
false sense of security for the American 


people. 
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Second, I sincerely believe that the 
funds could be better used for research 
and development, and aimed for more 
realistically coping with the rapid pace 
of technological changes. 

I do not want to waste money on a 
defense system I am confident will be 
obsolete even before it is completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
we would be very naive, indeed, if we 
thought that by failure to deploy an ABM 
system in this country we would discour- 
age an arms race with the Soviet Union. 
The distinguished Senator from Georgia 
has pointed out that we disarmed our- 
selves after World War II. The Soviet 
Union not only did not disarm itself, but 
also occupied Eastern Europe and armed 
those countries, posing a threat to the 
United States and the free world. 

We must face the fact that the Soviet 
Union is, indeed, an expansionist power, 
and as such they intend to build up a big 
military establishment, regardless of 
what we do. 

For example, we have now leveled off in 
the development of ICBM hard sites. 
Since 1966, they have gained steadily on 
us; and in January of next year they will 
surpass us. They are not satisfied with 
parity in arms. They are seeking absolute 
superiority; and in terms of ICBM hard 
sites, if things proceed as they are now, 
they are going to have it within a very 
short period of time. 

We have moved sideways; we have 
leveled off in the construction of naval 
vessels. Has the Soviet Union leveled off 
in the construction of naval vessels? The 
British are dismantling their navy and 
moving out of the Mediterranean, moving 
out of the Indian Ocean and the area of 
the Suez Canal, and the Russians are 
determined to build a sufficient navy to 
move in and fill that naval vacuum. 

Let there be no mistake now: There 
is no argument about parity versus su- 
periority in the Soviet Union. They have 
optioned for superiority. 

It is my opinion that we have dragged 
our feet too long. We have sacrificed 
valuable leadtime, and we cannot afford 
to sacrifice any more leadtime. The fact 
that we have dragged our feet, the fact 
that we have been slow in the develop- 
ment and deployment of an anti-ballistic- 
missile system, has made our decision 
today infinitely more difficult. It is a 
difficult decision to make. That does not 
obviate the necessity to make the de- 
cision. 

If we are to err, heaven help us if we 
fail to err on the side of action and 
safety rather than on the side of inac- 
tion and imminent danger to the security 
of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Who yields 
time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past 12 days, there has been 
considerable debate on the Sentinel anti- 
ballistic-missile system, and the argu- 
ments for and against have been aired 
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thoroughly. Unfortunately, during most 
of the debate, there were very few Sena- 
tors present, and unless they have stud- 
ied the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the ab- 
sentees have not had an opportunity to 
study the question in depth. 

For a question that has so much poten- 
tial and is so vitally connected to the 
future security of the country, I feel that 
it is not only worthwhile, but essential to 
see that every Senator is aware of the 
issues involved. 

First, I earnestly suggest that the vote 
for or against amendment No. 854 not 
be viewed as a “gums versus butter” 
choice. The deployment of the ABM is 
considered by military authorities and 
civilian leaders of the executive depart- 
ment, as well as its supporters in the 
Senate, as an integral part of our strate- 
gic power position. These men know that 
an assured destruction capability, repre- 
sented by our offensive strategic forces 
must, to be credible, be backed by a rea- 
sonable degree of damage limiting capa- 
bility to provide the United States with 
a degree of flexibility and confidence that 
the combination of the two capabilities 
give us the required strength for deter- 
rence. 

The greatest problem before us right 
now stems from the fact that dedicated, 
responsible men are interpreting the in- 
formation available differently, or that 
they think in terms of different objec- 
tives for national security. 

On June 13, I suggested that any Sen- 
ators who were not sure of their facts 
should obtain a draft copy of the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee 
report on “Balance of Strategic Power.” 
This sobering report, which is highly 
classified, warns against complacency 
when future force effectiveness is so sen- 
sitive to timely decisions, superior tech- 
nology, and adequate intelligence. The 
report points out that our national se- 
curity will continue to rest on the 
strength of our nuclear arsenal and its 
ability to not only deter, but also to bring 
any nuclear exchange to a conclusion un- 
der conditions that are favorable to the 
United States. If any error is made, the 
report states, it must be on the side of 
strength. 

All of us here recognize that our na- 
tional wealth and resources are not in- 
exhaustible, and that there are limits to 
the number of weapon systems that can 
be procured and deployed without strain- 
ing our finances. Thinking men know 
that there is a delicate balance that must 
be maintained between those systems 
that are essential to our security and 
survival, and the inescapable facts of 
life represented by budget limitations. 

We are facing one of those preliminary 
moments of budgetary truth right now. 
The Government has wisely decided to 
reduce overall spending in connection 
with an increased tax to move the coun- 
try back toward a policy of fiscal respon- 
sibility. When this measure was before 
us a few short weeks ago, I do not think 
that anyone who voted in favor of it be- 
lieved that this action would boomerang 
to threaten our national security. Yet 
that is exactly what is now happening. 


In a wave of intuitive sympathy for in- 
creased domestic spending, some of our 
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colleagues are recommending the dele- 
tion from the fiscal year 1969 appropria- 
tions, all funds allocated to the Sentinel 
ABM system. 

Let us examine their reasons for rec- 
ommending this drastic amendment. 
They say: 

First. We can afford to wait. 

Second. The Sentinel is not ready for 
deployment. 

Third. Important dollar savings can be 
realized. 

Fourth. The Sentinel would hamper 
prospects for United States-Soviet arms 
control agreement. 

Fifth. Sentinel's effectiveness is in 
grave doubt; delay is wisdom. 

Let us look at each one of these major 
points: 

“We can afford to wait.” 

Our Joint Chiefs of Staff, our Defense 
Secretary, and chief scientific advisers 
have told us again and again that we 
have delayed the deployment of the ABM 
beyond the point that prudence would 
dictate. Additional information in this 
regard is in the classified report of the 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee, to which I referred earlier. 

“The Sentinel is not ready for deploy- 
ment.” 

Defense authorities tell us that it is. 
Secretary Clifford stated this in his press 
conference on June 20. The Army offi- 
cials charged with this task report that 
they have let contracts, developed tech- 
nical teams, and are ready to start 
breaking ground on construction sites. 
They point out that this is absolutely 
necessary in order to start debugging the 
system, and to work out operational 
kinks. Even on our present schedule, it 
will take about 4 years to make the Sen- 
tinel completely operational, maybe 
longer. 

“Important dollar savings may be 
realized.” 

This is not a question of dollar savings 
alone. This involves the security of the 
country and the future of individual 
liberty. We are approaching one of the 
most dangerous times in the history of 
our Nation. How can we afford to cut 
back in our plan to provide the American 
people with a viable strategic deterrent? 
The Sentinel has to be viewed in this 
context. If Senators are concerned only 
with saving dollars, I invite their atten- 
tion to a report of June 18, recently 
released by the American Enterprise In- 
stitute, with identified nondefense items 
of the fiscal year 1969 budget that are 
subject to cutting. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that a summary of this report to which 
I have referred and marked “Exhibit 1,” 
be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
next major point is: 

“Sentinel would hamper prospects for 
a United States-Soviet arms control 
agreement.“ 

This is a subjective opinion, which the 
opponents of Sentinel cannot prove. To 


accept it, one must subscribe to the 
theory that nuclear superiority is provoc- 
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ative, and that parity is not. Before we 
can ever enter into any kind of arms con- 
trol, which I sincerely believe will never 
come to pass between the United States 
and the Soviet Union so long as the 
Communist Party controls the Soviet 
government, our own deterrent must be 
credible. It must be credible to us and to 
our allies, and it must be credible to our 
adversaries. The Sentinel is one of our 
blue chips in this diplomatic poker game. 

“Sentinel’s effectiveness is in grave 
doubt; delay is wisdom.” 

Mr. President, the Army reports that 
both the Spartan and Sprint missiles— 
the payload of the Sentinel system—have 
already flown successfully in tests. As 
I indicated here on the Senate floor on 
June 13, we all know that no nuclear 
system can be tested in its entirety, be- 
cause of the 1963 Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. How can anyone say that the 
Sentinel is ineffective? The operational 
tests to date have been highly success- 
ful. This is not a simple case of “hit- 
ting a bullet with a bullet.” We know 
from information available, that the ef- 
fectiveness of a nuclear burst at high 
altitudes is greatly magnified. In this re- 
gard, I must say to the opponents of the 
Sentinel that it is not a case of “delay 
being wisdom”, rather it is a case of 
Delay being folly.” 

Mr. President, I have summarized the 
principle arguments of the opponents of 
the Sentinel, and have given brief re- 
buttals to each one. Now I ask the Senate 
to kill amendment 854, in the best in- 
terests of the country. 


ExHIBIT 1 


{From the American Enterprise Institute, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1968] 


The American Enterprise Institute today 
identified 125 major federal non-defense pro- 
grams eligible for cuts to achieve Congress’ 
proposed $6 billion reduction in the Presi- 
dent’s 1969 budget of $186.1 billion. 

A total of $102 billion in expenditures is 
available for cutting, half of the amount in 
defense, AEI’s new analysis said. 

Welfare, commerce and transportation, 
health services and research, and agriculture 
constitute 60 percent of the nondefense 
items which are controllable according to 
AEI's analysis of the House-Senate Confer- 
ence Report of June 10. 

The conferees exempted from reductions 
$84 billion of the President's $186.1 billion 
budget covering special Vietnam costs, in- 
terest on the federal debt, veterans benefits 
and services, and payments from trust funds 
established by the Social Security Act. 

The remaining $102 billion would be legal- 
ly subject to reductions under the Confer- 
ence Report. 

The American Enterprise Institute, a non- 
profit, nonpartisan research organization, 
identified major specific programs eligible for 
cuts, without rating them in any priority. 

Neither the President nor the Congress has 
been willing to single out specific programs 
where cuts can be made. 

The AEI enumeration was confined to pro- 
grams in the nondefense area, principally 
because of the difficulty of identifying Viet- 
nam and non-Vietnam expenditures within 
the defense budget. 

The AEI study identified as controllable 
$35.5 billion of contemplated expenditures 
in the President's budget authorized prior to 
1969, plus $66.5 billion in proposed expendi- 
tures from 1969 authority. 

The $35.5 billion is the more difficult to 
cut, the analysis tndicated, because some of 
these funds may already be obligated, In 
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this grouping, orders and contracts might 
have to be cancelled, or payments delayed 
in order to reduce these expenditures dur- 
ing fiscal year 1969. 

The House is scheduled to vote Thursday 
on the Conference Report. The House rev- 
enue bill was in February, but Senate 
amendments added the 10 percent tax sur- 
charge and stipulated a 86 billion reduction 
in expenditures proposed in the 1969 budget. 
The Conference Report did not specify any 
areas to cut, but it did exempt the four 
major activities costing $84 billion. 

The AEI analysis defines all proposed ex- 
penditures exempted from cutting as un- 
controllable.” The remaining $102 billion 
are called “controllable.” 

In the nondefense areas, $22.9 billion, or 
56.3 percent, was authorized prior to 1969, 
and is in the category more difficult to cut. 

Some $34.8 billion, or 47.9 percent, is pro- 
posed to be authorized for 1969. These are 
the programs that would be easier to pare. 

Among these current-authority programs, 
23 percent are in welfare, 12 percent in agri- 
culture, 12 percent in health, 9 percent in 
space, 9 percent in commerce and transpor- 
tation, 8 percent in general government, 8 
percent in education, 7 percent in natural 
resources, and 5 percent in international 
affairs and finance. 

Under welfare functions, major controllable 
current authority programs include Economic 
Opportunity $907 million; Food Stamp 6227 
million; School Lunch $222 million; Special 
Milk $84 million; Grants to States for Main- 
tenance Payments $2.2 billion; Social Services 
Demonstrations Training and Demonstration 
Projects $453 million; grants for rehabilita- 
tion services and facilities $308 million; pay- 
ments for special benefits for the Aged $226 
million; Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability fund $2 billion, and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Account $1 billion. 

Under agriculture, the analysis listed as 
controllable current- authority programs, 
price support and related programs $2.8 bil- 
lion; Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion expenses $137 million; removal of Sur- 
plus Agricultural Commodities $132 million; 
Consumer Protective, Marketing and Regula- 
tory Programs $115 million; Conservation Op- 
erations and Conservation Reserve $221 mil- 
lion; Co-operative Extension $92 million; 
Cropland Adjustment $86 million; Sugar Act 
$82 million, and REA loans $57 million. 

Under health activities, current authority 
programs included are Grants to States for 
Medical Assistance $1.6 billion; payment to 
Trust Funds for Health Insurance for the 
Aged $1.4 billion; grants for Maternal and 
Child Health and Welfare $190 million; 
Indian Health Activities $82 million; National 
Cancer Institute $76 million; Mental Health 
Research and Services $75 million; National 
Heart Institute $67 million. 

Also included in the current-authority con- 
trollable list were $2.4 billion for Research 
and Development in Space Programs, $236 
million for Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment, $68 million for Operating Differential 
subsidies in the Maritime Administration, 
$712 million in the Post Office, $911 million 
tor Elementary and Secondary Educational 
Activities, $351 million for Higher Educa- 
tional Activities, and $128 million for expan- 
rors and improvement of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, long 
years ago, when the Honorable Carl 
Vinson was chairman of the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, he presented to that body not 
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only legislation but also a request for 
money to fortify the island of Guam. 

I was one of those who opposed fortify- 
ing Guam, along with others on my side 
of the aisle. The country did not let us 
forget it for 7 or 8 years. We discovered 
that Guam became a sensitive area in 
the Pacific defense perimeter of this 
country. : 

Whenever there is any doubt, I am 
going to play strong. I am going along 
with the security of this country. 

In every individual, the strongest and 
most compelling motive is that of self- 
preservation. We see it day after day in 
the fundamental effort to escape drown- 
ing, or disasters, or burning in a con- 
flagration. Even as that is the strongest 
and most compelling force in an indi- 
vidual’s life, so self-preservation or sur- 
vival must necessarily be the strongest 
force, for without it, what else matters? 

Why argue about the gross national 
product, why argue about commerce and 
trade, if we are looking down the long 
and dolorous road at the end of which 
there is also the end of our free insti- 
tutions and freedom as we know it? 

I am under no illusions that when we 
use the term “survival,” there will be a 
physical destruction of the country as 
such. But its people can be destroyed 
and their freedoms ruptured, and the 
whole free society that is the moving 
force in this country would be under 
limitations and inhibitions. 

I think that is where we have to stop. 
That simply dictates that the first and 
foremost thing before those who speak 
for the people of this country is the se- 
curity of this country. 

Survival depends upon adequate se- 
curity. 

As everyone knows, the history of 
weaponry has been the invention of an 
offensive device and then the develop- 
ment of a counterweapon. 

First the club and then the shield. 

Then perhaps the sword, and still the 
shield. 

Then the spear and still the shield, and 
also armor. 

Then the longbow and the crossbow, 
and there is still armor. 

Then the invention of gunpowder, and 
still armor for a time. 

Then the successive development of 
the cartridge as against the old muzzle 
loader. 

The whole history of mankind might 
well be the invention and the progress of 
weapon and counterweapon. 

Thus, we are at that stage now, after 
the tank, after the howitzer, after the 
high explosive shell, after the airplane, 
after poison gas, after the missile, we are 
now at the point in weaponry develop- 
ment where, whether we like it or not, 
this is going to come about. The potential 
enemies of this country are certainly 
going ahead with their schemes. 

Mr. President, we can sit complacently 
by and do exactly nothing about it and 
say that we would rather save $237 mil- 
lion and take a chance on the future. 

That is the whole story, as I see it, Mr. 
President. 

From there on, it is a matter of laying 
out what will happen, if we can. 

I say rather categorically today that 
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the so-called ABM or ICBM system is 
going to come, whether or no. 

Not a single speech on this floor is ever 
going to deter it, because speeches never 
could deter the progressive development 
of weaponry in all parts of the world. 

Thus, we are right up against the gun. 

As has been indicated, they have a sys- 
tem in Moscow. How good or how bad it 
is, I do not know. No one has tried it. 

Mr. President, I have a queasy feeling 
whenever I think of those days when 
we assembled at the White House and 
had them put up these maps and charts 
and we were told that if we make the 
first strike, we can kill 120 million per- 
sons over on the other side; or if they 
make the first strike, they can kill 120 
million persons over here; or, if we re- 
sorted to the second strike, the kill would 
drop to 80 million. 

What a queasy feeling it was to come 
away from that meeting thinking in 
terms of the destruction of 80 million, 
100 million, or 120 million human beings. 

Yet, those are the figures that they 
put on the blackboard. It is a little too 
horrible to contemplate. But the fact is 
that this ABM system is here. 

Last year, I had my first briefing at the 
Pentagon with many experts sitting 
around. I do not pretend to be an expert 
in this field—far from it. But I think my 
finite senses tell me, when a demonstra- 
tion is made, what I should believe and 
what I should disbelieve. 

What I propose to believe is that we 
are on the road and that we owe it to the 
American people not to take a chance. 
That is just as sure as anything that 
appears in the book. 

Now, of course, it has been said, it is 
a thin system and we are having in mind 
the possibility of a disastrous force com- 
ing from China. Well and good. But does 
it stop there? No, it does not. They have 
been afraid to admit that it takes some 
doing to arm with this counterweaponry 
against a multiple set of missiles or many 
missiles. No one has made that conten- 
tion insofar as I know. John Foster, who 
is our leading expert on the subject, has 
never made that contention, either. But 
the fundamental research has been done. 
They have been at it now for 12 years. 
There have been 7 intensive years of re- 
search and development. We have $3 
billion plowed into this project now. 

Are we going to close it up right then 
and there and gather all the scientists 
and say to them, “No more work now.” 
They have been afraid to say it would 
disrupt the work that is now going on. 
With that amount of money invested, for 
the sake of $237 million, I do not pro- 
pose to jeopardize that $3 billion which 
has already been invested in this matter. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] said, 
the Secretary of Defense has given his 
approval to this system; likewise the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; likewise the Secre- 
taries of the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force; and, of course, the science ex- 
perts who have been dealing with it have 
thoroughly approved of it and would like 
to see it completed. 

So under those circumstances, having 
in mind the security and the survival of 
the country, I do not propose to go down 
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the pathway of jeopardy and danger 
rather than the pathway of security that 
we owe the people. 

This is a time, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] said, 
of fever and instability. Considering the 
hates and the passions that are loose in 
the world today a good deal of sharp 
criticism would certainly be invited if 
at this juncture in the program we failed 
to go through with it and to make certain 
that in the days ahead we will finally 
even up the score with those who have 
provided greater defenses in this field 
than have we. Therefore, I sincerely and 
earnestly hope that the Cooper amend- 
ment will be voted down. 

I address myself to one other thing. I 
do not see the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] in the 
Chamber at the moment. I am not un- 
mindful that in the bill to provide for a 
surcharge tax and a reduction in ex- 
penditures, Congress is under a mandate 
to find $6 billion. I am prepared to find it 
somewhere. I think we could have done 
better by the Senator from Wisconsin 
LMr. Proxmire] the other day, when he 
offered his amendment to cut a billion 
dollars out of the space program. I would 
rather do that than cut $237 million from 
this program. But we will find the places 
to cut without having to jeopardize the 
future security of the country. 

When it comes to arguing the economy 
aspects of the matter, there is not a Sen- 
ator who is not interested in economy. 
It is only a case of being selective, so that 
at one and the same time we can have 
economy and also security. 

Nor am I unmindful of the argument 
that there is great waste and extrava- 
gance in the business of weaponry and 
the conduct of war. Mr. President, so 
long as there is war, let us make up our 
minds that it is going to be wasteful; 
that it is going to be extravagant. 

I toured the world at the time of World 
War II. The things I saw in the Persian 
Gulf command were enough to make me 
weep. I saw beer piled up in cases for a 
distance of a mile, twenty feet high and 
a block wide. Who in the world was ever 
going to drink it? There were not that 
many drinkers in all the Middle East, 
even though the temperatures went up 
to 110 degrees during the day. But there 
it was. And when that show finally fiz- 
zled out, what happened to all that beer? 
It was there, and it became waste, so 
far as I know. Whether the Mohamme- 
dans and the Arabs drink beer, I do not 
know. But there it was along the Persian 
Gulf, like so many other things that we 
left behind. And the Persians were not 
foolish enough to pay us for it. They said, 
“Just leave it there, and if it can be 
salvaged, we will use it.” 

War is a destructive instrument, and 
when nations resort to war to arbitrate 
their differences, you can just assure 
yourself from the outset there will be 
waste and extravagance. But the one 
waste I do not want to see is the waste 
of human life, if it can be avoided, at 
all costs. 

And so today, while no one can guar- 
antee this system is going to save many 
lives, yet that is the hope of the best 
technical brains of the country; and I 
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am laying my vote at their feet and tak- 
ing a chance on perfecting a system so 
we will be ready for any enemy, or any 
potential enemy, or even a country that 
is not an enemy but would like to use 
us as a target if they could, and destroy 
our institutions. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
like to have 1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I received 
in this morning's mail a statement by five 
eminent nuclear physicists entitled, 
“Statement on the Sentinel Anti-ballis- 
tic-Missile Defense System.” These men 
are among the ablest scientists in the 
country today. Therefore, I deny the 
statement just made by my friend from 
Illinois that the best brains in this coun- 
try support the proposed anti-ballistic- 
missile system. The fact is they just do 
not. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this statement, signed by these able 
scientists, Hans A. Bethe, Bernard T. 
Feld, David R. Inglis, Ralph E. Lapp, 
Harold C. Urey, together with a state- 
ment of the positions which these dis- 
tin gentlemen hold, may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and attachment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT ON THE SENTINEL ANTI-BALLISTIC- 

MISSILE DEFENSE SYSTEM 

We believe that the Sentinel (ABM) sys- 
tem cannot keep pace with the challenge of 
technological innovation open to strategic 
systems of offense. We believe that it is a mis- 
take to begin deploying a defense system 
such as Sentinel which is technically inade- 
quate. 

Twice before, under both a Republican and 
a Democratic Administration, great pressures 
were exerted to construct a ballistic missile 
defense shield. The radars, computers and 
missiles for these ABM systems are now 
known to be completely inadequate to ward 
off a strategic attack, If Sentinel is deployed 
in its present configuration we firmly pre- 
dict that billions of dollars will be wasted 
on obsolescent equipment. 

We recommend, however, that the Depart- 
ment of Defense vigorously pursue research 
and development in ABM defense. The possi- 
bility exists that breakthroughs may lead 
to more effective defense systems. We must 
also make certain that our strategic strike 
force is capable of countering any future 
improvements in missile defense. 

It appears to us inevitable that if our na- 
tion commits $5.5 billion to a “thin” missile 
defense, then force of circumstance will com- 
pel enlarging this and $50 billion may be 
spent in the process. Even a “thick” missile 
defense as presently conceived can be over- 
whelmed by the firepower of existing missile 
strike forces when equipped with multiple 
warheads and sophisticated penetration aids. 
For example, Minuteman III can be fitted 
with 3 to 6 individual warheads or MIRVs 
(multiple, independently targetable reentry 
vehicles). Poseidon, a U.S. submarine 
launched ballistic missile, can carry more 
than 6 MIRVs. The total throw weight of our 
1000 Minutemen ICBMs and our 656 SLBMs 
will accommodate 7,000 or even 9,000 thermo- 
nuclear warheads. 


The MIRV development has profoundly ` 


tipped the military scales in favor of the of- 
fense. We foresee no comparable technologi- 
cal innovation capable of shifting this bal- 
ance in favor of the defense. To be effective 


a defense shield must give promise of being 
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virtually leakproof. In a massive nuclear at- 
tack even a modest number of themonuclear 
explosives detonating on metropolitan targets 
would be of serious consequence to our civil- 
lan population. 

The danger exists that deployment of a 
“thin” Sentinel defense may act to accelerate 
the nuclear arms race. Soviet leaders may 
view it as the first step in building a “thick” 
system aimed at the Soviet Union. Their re- 
action may well be to authorize increases in 
their own strategic strike forces to offset any 
potential U.S. advantage in the nuclear bal- 
ance of power. We see serious disadvantage to 
the United States in such nuclear escalation. 

Accordingly we urge: 

(1) At least a one year moratorium on 
Sentinel site construction and deployment of 
hardware. 

(2) A vigorous continuing program of ABM 
research and development. 

(8) Establishment of a Presidential Com- 
mission to review the status of Sentinel tech- 
nology, to examine the full implications of 
Sentinel deployment and to make recommen- 
dations on future deployment of ABM sys- 


tems. 
Haws A. BETHE, 
BERNARD T. FI. 
Davm R. INGLIS. 
RALPH E. LAPP, 
HAROLD C. UREY. 


ATTACHMENT A 

Prof. Hans. A. Bethe, Laboratory of Nuclear 
Studies, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Prof. Bernard T. Feld, Physics Department, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Dr. David R. Inglis, Physics Division, Ar- 
gonne National Laboratory, Argonne, III. 

Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, Quadri-Science, Inc. 
1028 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 

Prof. Harold C. Urey, Revelle College, Uni- 
versity of California (San Diego), La Jolla, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, their con- 
clusions are clear, and I should like to 
read them: 

Accordingly we urge: 

(1) At least a 1-year moratorium on Sen- 
tinel site construction and deployment of 


hardware. 

(2) A vigorous continuing program of ABM 
research and development. 

(3) Establishment of a Presidential Com- 
mission to review the status of Sentinel tech- 
nology, to examine the full implications of 
Sentinel deployment and to make recom- 
mendations on future deployment of ABM 


systems. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I would like to ask 
whether the Senator from Pennsylvania 
mentioned 55 scientists. 

Mr. CLARK. Five. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. How many scientists 
are there in this country? 

Mr. CLARK. There are many hun- 
dreds. These are among the most eminent 
scientists. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have eminent 
scientists from all over the country. Has 
the Senator heard from them? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator mentioned 
only five. 

Mr. President, I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
thought I had the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw that request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
would like to speak at this time. I would 
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like to yield to the distinguished acting 
chairman of the committee handling the 
bill, but I have been waiting patiently, 
and I would like to make a few remarks 
on the pending business. 

It has been brought out by the distin- 

minority leader that war is 
wasteful. It certainly is, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense is and has been wasteful 
down through the years, in wartime and 
in peacetime. 

Today we have 535,000 men in South 
Vietnam, not including the 40,000 in 
Thailand, the 40,000 with the Seventh 
Fleet, another 40,000 in the Philippines, 
40,000 in Japan, 50,000 in Korea, 20,000 
to 25,000 in Guam. We are engaged in a 
war which we cannot win militarily un- 
less we want to double the 535,000 we 
have fighting there now, and redouble 
that number; unless we want to spend, 
not $30 billion annually, but $60 billion, 
and perhaps $120 billion. 

Waste—there is plenty of it. And just 
this past week, this Chamber gave its 
final approval to what it had initiated— 
a $6 billion cut in Federal expenditures. 

What do we expect? Do we expect the 
President to take the responsibility? Do 
we want to shuck off on him the respon- 
sibility which is ours to make the cuts in 
the budget? 

What are we afraid of? What is wrong 
with cutting approximately $2 billion 
from the enormous sum for research and 
development sought by the Department 
of Defense—not in this bill, but in a 
measure that will be before us? What is 
wrong with cutting out the fast-deploy- 
ment logistic ships—not in this bill, but 
when that bill is before us? Last year 
every Member of this body voted against 
those ships, because they were wanted 
eventually for what? To be stationed in 
all the oceans and seas of the world, with 
Marines, helicopters, and logistics mate- 
rials aboard. For what purpose? To be 
ready for trouble instantly, in any part 
of the world. Why? Because too many 
people in this Government think we are 
the world’s policeman— we are not. 

Then we ought to cut such things as 
the space program, far more than has 
been done up to this time. And foreign 
aid, more than the $600 million which 
the House has cut. Troops in Europe? 
It cost this Nation $2.7 billion to main- 
tain approximately 600,000 troops and 
dependents in Europe. So Senators want 
to cut expenditures? Let us call back 4 
of the 6 divisions. We can do it if we 
want. It is our responsibility to face up 
to these matters all the time. But we 
avoid them. We dodge them. We toss 
everything in the lap of the President. 

Usually the Department of Defense 
just has to ask for what it wants, and 
Congress will give it to them, This year, 
for the first time, we have questioned the 
Department of Defense on various sub- 
jects which were brought to our atten- 
tion, and that time was long overdue. 

Of course there is waste in that de- 
partment. There has been. I suppose 
there always will be, not only in war, 
but in time of peace, as well. I think it 
is up to this institution to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities, to check, to recheck, and 
not to be taken in by what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or the Secretary of De- 
fense, or all of them down there, say they 
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must have, because we never can satisfy 
them. 

Now, getting back to the pending busi- 
ness: 

The announcement that the executive 
branch had decided to deploy an anti- 
ballistic-missile system was made by Sec- 
retary McNamara on Monday, Septem- 
ber 18, 1967. At that time he warned: 

There is a kind of mad momentum intrin- 
sic to the development of all new nuclear 
weaponry. If the weapon system works—and 
works well—there is a strong pressure from 
many directions to procure and deploy the 
weapon out of all proportion to the prudent 
level required. 

The danger in deploying this relatively 
light and reliable Chinese-oriented ABM sys- 
tem is going to be that pressures will de- 
velop to expand it into a heavy Soviet-ori- 
ented ABM system. 


His answer to that was clear and di- 
rect. He said: 

We must resist that temptation firmly not 
because we can for a moment relax our vigi- 
lence against a possible Soviet first strike— 
but precisely because our greatest deterrent 
against such a strike Is not a massive, costly, 
but highly penetrable ABM shield, but rather 
a fully credible offensive . . . capability. 


The arguments raised against the 
pending Cooper-Hart amendment mani- 
fest clearly, I believe, the “developing 
pressure” leading to the “mad momen- 
tum” of which Secretary McNamara 
spoke. The system is no longer Chinese- 
oriented. The system now has definite 
capabilities against a Soviet-oriented at- 
tack. How was this system sold to Con- 
gress in the first place? Senators know 
the answer, and they know what has de- 
veloped since. The system is thus no 
longer a thin, $5 billion system. It is the 
beginning of a $50 billion system—a $50 
billion system that even today the De- 
fense Department admits will not work. 
This is a $50 billion system that will be 
obsolete before it is even completed. 

I, for one, have been somewhat dis- 
turbed to witness this mad momentum” 
as it has begun building, The pending 
Cooper-Hart amendment, for example, 
simply puts off for the coming fiscal year 
the amount of money requested for real 
estate purchases and some construction 
costs toward the finished Sentinel ABM 
system. Four of the five major compo- 
nents for this ABM system have yet to 
be fully developed let alone tested. If 
research and further development and 
evaluation progresses at the most opti- 
mum schedule, this system will not even 
be operable until 1973. So with this 
amendment all that Senator Cooper and 
Senator Hart are saying is: “Let’s hold 
off buying the real estate; let’s hold off 
starting the construction of the finished 
system; let’s wait at least until we are a 
little further along in our research and 
development.” 

Congress passed last week, by an over- 
whelming vote, the Senate-originated tax 
bill which specified a $6 billion expendi- 
ture cut this coming fiscal year. It is very 
easy to demand a reduction in Govern- 
ment spending. It is another matter to 
carry through and make the reduction. 
This will be the Senate’s first opportu- 
nity since it finally approved that bill 
last Friday to demonstrate that it means 
what it says. 
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I am aware that in some private con- 
versations it is being said that the ad- 
ministration will not spend this money 
this coming year anyway. But I fail to 
see how this argument has any validity 
against the pending amendment. It was 
the Senate that first urged an expendi- 
ture reduction as the price for a tax bill. 
I think it is also the Senate’s responsi- 
bility to specify the areas of reduction 
rather than abdicate this duty to the 
executive branch. What better way to 
make our first specification than to defer 
the acquisition of real estate that will 
not be needed in the coming year? What 
better area to apply the scalpel than to 
the real estate and construction end of 
a system that is still 80 percent short of 
being developed, let alone tested and 
evaluated? What better place to make a 
reduction than in the land and initial 
building material costs for a system that 
would be obsolete against the Soviets on 
its first day of operation? 

It is curious to observe the intrinsic 
change of this Sentinel system, as refiect- 
ed in the arguments against the pending 
amendment. The emphasis has shifted 
from a Chinese-oriented system to a 
Soviet-oriented system almost overnight. 
What a coincidence. This change in em- 
phasis occurs with the announcement 
that the Chinese are not building their 
ICBM with the speed we had originally 
estimated. For our initial timetable to 
deploy an ABM was predicated upon in- 
telligence estimates of Chinese ICBM 
development. From the most recent esti- 
mates, that development is at least 12 to 
18 months behind that which triggered 
the request for real estate and construc- 
tion money in this bill. The Cooper-Hart 
amendment simply takes into account 
the revised estimate. It simply requests 
that we apply this new intelligence in- 
formation and delay by 12 months the 
acquisition of this real estate. I think 
the amendment is so eminently reason- 
able that this request for real estate and 
final construction money cannot be jus- 
tified this year if the Sentinel system is 
fundamentally Chinese oriented. Much 
more is now stressed about its capabili- 
ties against a Soviet threat. This change 
in emphasis has occurred since the bill 
was reported from committee on June 
13, 1968. On page 14, the committee re- 
port on the desks of Senators still char- 
acterizes this system as Chinese oriented. 

That this system is now considered as 
having definite capabilities against a So- 
viet missile attack is to me incredible. 
As recently as last February the Direc- 
tor of Research and Development for the 
Department of Defense testified before 
the Armed Services Committee that he 
did not know how to build a system that 
could protect us against a Russian at- 
tack. He also testified that the decision, 
whether Chinese or Soviet oriented, 
could be postponed 1 year. 

Let me quote at this point the testi- 
mony of Dr. Foster, Director of Research 
and Development for the Department of 
Defense on February 7, 1968, before the 
Armed Services Committee with respect 
to the ABM. He has been mentioned 
many times this afternoon as being a 
man of great reputation and integrity. 
He testified: 
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Mr. Chairman, may I make just a small 
point that I would like to add to the record, 
if you don’t mind, with regard to the bal- 
listic missile defense? As you have indicated, 
I have felt strongly about it for a good many 
years. I believe that the action the United 
States is now taking is all the action the 
United States can take, whether in an at- 
tempt to stop an all-out Soviet attack, or 
whether in an attempt to provide damage 
denial a Chinese ICBM. The decision 
on what to do, whether it is against China 
or against the Soviet Union, need not be 
taken for another year. (Pg. 448, Armed 
Services Hearings.) 


In supporting this amendment I share 
the views of its proponents and favor 
continued research and development in 
the field of antiballistic missiles, I hope 
we refuse to waste money on a system 
that presently will not work. 

It seems to me that we would want a 
system that will really save lives if ever 
called upon, not one that simply invites 
an increased offensive capacity against 
us without being able even to handle the 
increase, The proponents of this amend- 
ment want a system that is not obsolete 
prior to its actual deployment. We do 
not believe that we must start to con- 
struct a system simply because we have 
spent $3 billion to date for research and 
development of an ABM system; we do 
not believe that we must somehow jus- 
tify such a large expenditure for research 
by an even larger expenditure to deploy 
that system not adequately developed. 

There is no doubt that if we deploy this 
ABM, the Soviet Union will respond by 
increasing her offensive capability. And 
why not? We increased ours in response 
to her. She, of course, will assume that 
our system will work and work with 100- 
percent effectiveness. She will increase 
her offensive thrust not only to saturate 
the ABM, which all agree can be done, 
but also to saturate it with an effective- 
ness of 100 percent. This system as now 
planned does not approach such effec- 
tiveness. So with its construction, with- 
out waiting for further improvements, 
we simply are inviting the destruction of 
even more Americans in the event of a 
first strike. If, on the other hand, we de- 
sire to build a system that works, the 
Department of Defense should be given 
the needed research and development 
support to continue an aggressive re- 
search policy rather than cementing its 
commitment to the construction of this 
system which is obsolete. And that is 
what we are doing today in this bill. 
That is what this adoption of this 
amendment will prevent. 

In closing I would add that I believe 
the deployment of any ABM system, by its 
very nature, acts to accelerate the arms 
race. During this debate I have heard it 
said that the Russians have tinkered 
with an ABM defense and therefore we 
must also build one. But that is totally 
without merit. This Nation has already 
responded to intelligence reports that say 
the Russians may be building an ABM 
with a vastly increased offensive war- 
head capability; the so-called MIRV sys- 
tem. To urge that a proper response to a 
Soviet ABM system is an American ABM 
system is a self-defeating proposition. It 
invites only further increased offensive 
capability on the part of the Soviets. It 
invites us to get caught up in the “mad 
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momentum” of which Secretary Mc- 
Namara spoke. I fail to appreciate why 
we desire to stimulate this greater strik- 
ing force in the Soviet Union. 

This amendment simply defers for one 
year the request for funds to buy real 
estate and to start final construction of 
a system still 80 percent to be developed 
and one that cannot be operational for at 
least 4 years. This vote will be but the first 
straw in the wind in determining whether 
the Senate desires immunity for military 
projects leaving the great impact of the 
$6 billion cut to programs of human 
resources. It will be the first indication 
of whether the “mad momentum” has 
truly set in. 

It will be the first chance the Senate 
will have to exercise its Constitutional 
responsibility in determining the priori- 
ties in the funding of Federal programs. 

I strongly urge Senators to consider 
the value of the advice offered by the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] and 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMING- 
TON], two of the best versed members of 
this body in the field of national security, 
and to vote with them; and by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] for the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first I 
would like to ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp at this point the 
letter I received—and which was referred 
to, by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusseLL]—from Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, pointing out that the adoption 
of the Cooper-Hart amendment will cost 
our Government an additional $300 mil- 
lion dollars, as a minimum, to regain our 
position and to start moving the program 
again. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 


follows: 
DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE, 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C., June 22, 1968. 
Hon, Henry M. JACKSON, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: You have asked 
what, if any, would be the increased cost of 
the Sentinel deployment brought about by 
@ one-year suspension in procurement and 
construction obligations, and the resultant 
two-year extension in program deployment 
which would be brought about. We estimate 
that the increase concerned would be at least 
$300 million. 

The $300 million is only the amount that 
would be necessary to hold a minimum plan- 
ning, design and manufacturing capability 
over the year’s suspension, together with that 
involved in regaining after the suspension 
the construction/production position we have 
now achieved. It does not consider, of course, 
any cost of living increase that might occur 
in the period. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN S. Foster, Jr. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, for a 
long time in this community it has been 
said that a real need exists for a great 
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debate on the questions of national se- 
curity, foreign policy, and defense. I do 
not think that many of us had any idea 
that it would come up in connection 
with a military construction bill. 

We have been debating this subject at 
great length for 3 days. And I want in 
concluding my remarks to pay tribute to 
the able Senator from Kentucky for the 
gentlemanly way in which he has par- 
ticipated in this dialog and debate. The 
Senator from Kentucky has properly 
raised questions that should be raised 
and should be answered in this body. And 
I think that we have had an excellent de- 
bate covering our weapons requirements 
and the intentions of our adversaries. I 
hope, as a result of the vote here today, 
that we can let the world know that we 
are determined to maintain a strong 
posture. 

Mr. President, I want to touch on only 
2 or 3 items. Much has been said about 
the $6 billion budget cut. Let no one be 
fooled. There will be a heavy cut in the 
Department of Defense budget. The Sec- 
retary of Defense said just this past week 
that it will be a minimum of $2 billion 
and a maximum of $3 billion out of his 
Department. 

Mr. President, I have a liberal voting 
record in the Senate. My personal record 
of sponsorship and support of liberal and 
humanitarian causes—in both the House 
and the Senate—rates second to no other 
Senator. This is not some idea that just 
arrived lately. And, there is a humani- 
tarian aspect contained in the pending 
legislation. We are talking about saving 
20 million to 30 million American lives 
as a minimum. Is not that something 
worth considering when we are talking 
about the life and death of the Western 
World? 

Oh, Mr. President, “the mad momen- 
tum.” 

I have served on the Joint Atomic En- 
ergy Committee as a Member of the 
House and of the Senate for 20 years. I 
recall our record in the field of strategic 
weapons. Mr. President, somehow, there 
are those in this country—and I do not 
refer to any individual Senator—who 
feel that we, somehow, must have a guilt 
complex on strategic weapons; that, 
somehow, we in this country are the ones 
who have provoked a strategic weapons 
race. 

I shall take just a moment to sum- 
marize. We had a monopoly of atomic 
weapons from July 1945 until August 
1949. What did we do? We went into the 
United Nations with the Acheson-Ba- 
ruch-Lilienthal proposal, and we offered 
to turn over our nuclear stockpile to the 
United Nations under a system of in- 
spection and control. Who vetoed it? The 
Soviet Union. For the next 4 years, 
although we had the know-how, we did 
not go ahead with the hydrogen bomb— 


it was then called the Super Project— 


until that day in August of 1949 when 
the Russians exploded their first nuclear 
device. Then we got busy to work on the 
hydrogen bomb. And the difference in 
time between when we got it and Moscow 
got it was very close. We achieved ther- 
monuclear devices November 1, 1952; the 
con” got theirs in July or August of 
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Who was the first to develop an inter- 
continental ballistic missile? The Soviet 
Union. Who was the first to develop an 
antiballistic missile? The Soviet Union. 
Who was the first to develop a fractional 
orbital bombardment system, known as 
FOBS? The Soviet Union. 

When we are talking about trying to 
reach agreements with Moscow, it should 
be pointed out that at the very time they 
were placing their signature to the space 
treaty, they were deploying and testing 
and firing FOBS, the fractional orbital 
bombardment system which is a first- 
strike oriented weapon. By pushing an- 
other button, they could put a FOBS in 
full orbit; and if a weapon were in it, it 
would be in violation of the treaty. 

I mention these matters only to point 
out that we come into the court of world 
opinion with clean hands when it comes 
to trying to do something about control- 
ling strategic weapons. For 6 long years, 
since the Russians deployed their first 
ABM, we have not deployed an ABM. 
And it will be 5 years before we will have 
one deployed, whereas they deployed 
their first battery around Leningrad 
about 1962. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. JACKSON. Something has been 
said about eminent scientists, and some 
of the names mentioned today were very 
interesting. Some of those names were 
very interesting to the junior Senator 
from Washington. I see in the Chamber 
some members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy who were members 
of the Committee at the time—Senator 
ANDERSON, Senator PastorE—we made 
the eventful decision that had to be 
made on the hydrogen bomb. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senate should know that every 
member of the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion opposed going ahead with the hy- 
drogen bomb. Why? Because, they said, 
there was no need for it. 

And because, they said, the Russians 
would not go ahead with it. That is the 
record. And some of those on that com- 
mitte of scientists were the most emi- 
nent names in American science. 

I mention this, Mr. President, not to 
say that scientists are always wrong, but 
I point out the fallibility of all of us— 
Senators, Representatives, civilians in 
defense, men in uniform. I do not believe 
it is an answer to anything to say that 
a group of eminent scientists may be op- 
posed to or in favor of a given program. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there 
never has been a time when there was 
need for a greater balance. I want our 
social welfare programs. I have a record 
in the House and Senate to support it. 
But I learned a long time ago that in life 
you have to live by a system of priorities. 
And we will not enjoy these domestic pro- 
grams if we lose our security. The very 
survival of this Nation comes first, I sub- 
mit that this is the time when we need 
the national security programs that will 
make it possible for this country to 
maintain a steady hand in a very un- 
steady world. 
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The President’s chief civilian and mil- 
itary advisers with responsibility for the 
defense of this country unanimously 
recommend that we should proceed now 
with the deployment of our Sentinel 
ABM system. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected 
decisively. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The argument has been 
made that 80 percent of the develop- 
ment of the ABM has not been completed. 
The words have been used “four-fifths 
of it are yet unfinished.” I should like to 
hear an explanation of that argument. 

Mr. JACKSON. In the development of 
any sophisticated weapons system, you 
have a long leadtime. It is 5 years in 
connection with this ABM system, You 
do not finally develop every component 
part before you start to assemble it. If 
you did, you would be buying obsoles- 
cence. This is nothing new. This is the 
case whether you are building a nuclear 
submarine, a complicated aircraft, or any 
sophisticated system. This is an inevi- 
table element of scientific and technolog- 
ical development. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, last 
September, Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara announced a decision to deploy an 
anti-ballistic-missile system oriented to- 
ward a possible future Chinese threat. 
That announcement climaxed a tech- 
nological investment spanning more than 
a decade and an expenditure of $3 billion. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, I have watched closely 
the development of our technological 
capability which now makes it possible to 
deploy a thin anti-ballistic-missile 
system. 

I support those appropriations for the 
anti-ballistic-missile system, while ac- 
knowledging we have discovered no 
panacea and no ultimate defensive pos- 
ture. The question of the ABM is essen- 
tially one of national and international 
security. Will it contribute and will it 
further the national security of the 
United States and the international se- 
curity of the world in which this Nation 
must function? 

I am of the opinion that the answer is 
affirmative. I do not maintain that the 
ABM system, as presently envisioned, is 
totally effective. On the contrary, I am 
the first to recognize possible limitations 
on its technical effectiveness and indeed 
its value as an effective weapon in a po- 
litical and psychological sense. But what 
I support is the concept of potential 
effectiveness against China’s nuclear 


weapon. I support, to quote Lt. Gen. Al- 


fred B. Starbird, “limited protection” 
against accidental launches from any 
source and perhaps above all the reten- 
tion of options—defensive and offensive. 

No one can really predict in what di- 
rection the world will move, but I can 
predict tremendous difficulties ahead for 
this Nation if we do not retain our 
options. 
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As one greatly concerned with our fis- 
cal posture, I can appreciate the sub- 
stantial expenditure involved. But I can- 
not yield to logic limited to fiscal con- 
siderations alone when it might sustain 
this country’s vulnerability to nuclear 
attack. The safety of this country must 
be uppermost among our considera- 
tions—financially and militarily. 

It is regretful that we have been un- 
successful in reaching an agreement 
with the Soviet Union on deployment of 
anti-ballistic-missile systems. We have 
tried and we are willing to try again. 
Deputy Secretary of Defense Paul H. 
Nitze made that clear in hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Military Applica- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy when he said: 

Our decision to go ahead with a limited 
ABM deployment in no way indicates that 
we feel an agreement with the Soviet Union 
on the limitation of strategic nuclear offen- 
sive and defensive forces is any less urgent 
or desirable. 


We cannot afford to let that stalemate 
undermine our own best interests which 
firmly support deployment of an ABM 
system now. 

THE NEED FOR AN ANTI-MISSILE-DEFENSE 

SYSTEM 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to the Cooper-Hart amendment 
which would strike the appropriation for 
the Sentinel anti-missile-defense system, 
because I feel that such an action would 
be taking an unpardonable risk with our 
national security. 

It is argued by those who are opposed 
to the development of an anti-missile- 
defense system that such a move would 
result in escalating the arms race with 
the Soviet Union. 

In the light of the record of the post- 
war period, and especially of recent 
years, this is an argument I simply fail 
to understand. 

I recall that in the late forties the 
President’s Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee unanimously recommended that we 
desist from attempting to develop the 
hydrogen bomb because, so they rea- 
soned, such an escalation would be 
matched by a paralled escalation on the 
part of the Russians. 

Characteristic of the blind opposition 
of most of the scientific community to 
the development of the H-bomb, was Dr. 
Hans Bethe’s statement that “it cannot 
be built and should not be built.” 

At the time they made this recom- 
mendation, the Russians were already 
hard at work on their own hydrogen 
bomb; and if Dr. Edward Teller had not 
been taken to see President Truman and 
if President Truman had not been per- 
suaded to ignore the unanimous ad- 
vice of his Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee, the Soviets would have had the H- 
bomb before we had it. As it was, we 
beat them to the punch by an uncom- 
fortably narrow margin. 

At a later date, the same group of 
ivory towered scientists were instrumen- 
tal in persuading the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to agree to an uninspected mor- 
atorium on nuclear testing. Again the 
argument was that if we eased up on nu- 
clear research, this would encourage the 
Soviets to ease up on nuclear research 
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at their end. This mutual deescalation, it 
was said, would in itself make the peace 
of the world more secure; and it would 
have the further benefit of facilitating 
an agreement on nuclear testing. 

On our side, nuclear research came to 
a virtual standstill. On the Soviet side, 
however, nuclear research was pushed 
with fanatic determination. The result 
was that, when the Soviets unilaterally 
abrogated the moratorium in August of 
1962, the advanced technology they dis- 
played in the massive series of tests they 
then conducted, for all practical pur- 
poses eliminated the 4 to 5 year tech- 
nological lead which we had enjoyed in 
the fifties. 

I said at the time that the moratorium 
was the most monumental act of bipar- 
tisan folly in the history of our country. 
In retrospect, I see no reason to change 
this assessment. 

Undaunted by their previous errors, the 
same group of scientists succeeded in 
attaching themselves to Secretary Mc- 
Namara; and they were, apparently, suc- 
cessful in convincing him that we must 
seek to bring about a mutual deescala- 
tion of the nuclear arms race by taking 
a series of unilateral actions in the field 
of nuclear disarmament, or by reaching 
agreements on disarmament with the 
Soviets even if the Soviets would not 
agree to inspection. 

Acting on their advice, we announced 
to the world that we were cutting back 
on the production of weapons quality 
uranium and closing down some of our 
reactors. 

All the evidence is that the Soviets 
have responded to this unilateral action 
by stepping up their own production of 
uranium 


Acting on their advice, too, we stabi- 
lized our number of land based missiles 
at 1,054. This number has remained con- 
stant for 3 years now. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has in- 
creased its own force of land-based stra- 
tegic missiles from an estimated 340 in 
1966 to approximately 1,000 at this date. 
Indeed, there are many experts who be- 
lieve, that, despite our supplementary 
force of Polaris missiles, the Soviet Un- 
ion already enjoys a substantial strategic 
superiority over the United States be- 
cause their missiles are fitted with far 
more powerful warheads than are ours. 

We entered into a treaty barring nu- 
clear weapons from outer space without 
provisions of any kind for inspection. 
And a short while later the Soviet Union 
rewarded our trustfulness by announcing 
the development and deployment of frac- 
tional orbital missiles which would re- 
duce our warning time from 15 minutes 
to 5 minutes or less. 

For years, at the urging of the same 
group of scientists, we dilly-dallied over 
the development of an anti-missile-de- 
fense system. Actually, promising re- 
search in this field had already been ac- 
complished in the early sixties; and as 
early as 1963 the Army research team 
concerned with the development of the 
Nike antimissile system demonstrated 
their ability to identify a missile from 


surrounding decoys and to rendezvous 
with it in midcourse. 


By 1964, the basic research has been 
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completed on the so-called Nike-X 
anti-missile-defense system which, like 
the Sentinel system combined long- 


range interception with short-range in- 


terception of those missiles that survived 
the first barrier. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff unanimously recommended at the 
time that we proceed with the construc- 
tion of the Nike-X anti-missile-defense 
system. But they were overruled by the 
Secretary of Defense, acting on the ad- 
vice of the same scientists who had so 
many times been wrong. 

Today, despite the fact that the So- 
viets have for several years now been 
building an anti-missile-defense system 
of their own, some of these scientists still 
hold that we must refrain from building 
an American anti-missile-defense system 
for fear that this will result in a recipro- 
cal escalation on the Soviet side. 

At an early date, I intend to speak at 
length on the “the myth of the détente,” 
because I believe that this stubborn fal- 
lacy is basically responsible for the mis- 
takes we have made in the past and for 
the mistaken arguments advanced by 
those who today argue against the build- 
ing of an anti-missile-defense system. 

I do not understand how anyone can 
possibly talk about a détente in the face 
of the massive Soviet support for Hanoi; 
the Soviet naval buildup in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf and now the 
Indian Ocean; the growing Soviet in- 
fluence throughout the Arab world and 
its open intervention in Yemen and 
South Arabia; and, within the past 
week, the reopening of the Berlin crisis 
by the imposition of serious restrictions 
on traffic between West Berlin and West 
Germany. 

Instead of a détente, we are witness- 
ing a terrifying intensification of the 
cold war in every part of the world, and 
an equally terrifying buildup, both 
quantitative and qualitative, of the So- 
viet Armed Forces. And all the indica- 
tions are that the situation will become 
even more acute over the coming years. 

No one likes to be a Cassandra, but 
these are the facts as I see them, and we 
ignore them at our own peril. 

The arguments in favor of the Sen- 
tinel anti-missile-defense system have 
been well stated by the chairman of the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee and 
by the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton and by other spokesmen. Briefly, 
these are the arguments that have been 
advanced. 

First, the Sentinel system would pro- 
vide us with substantial protection 
against the possibility of a Red Chinese 
attack, at least for the foreseeable future. 

Second, it would afford significant pro- 
tection for our Minuteman missiles in 
the event of a Soviet attack. 

Third, even at the level of deployment 
contemplated, it would reduce civilian 
casualties in the event of an all-out 
Soviet attack by as much as 20 to 30 
million. 

Fourth, it would provide us with pro- 
tection against an accidental missile fir- 
ing by either the Soviets or the Red 
Chinese. 

Fifth, it would put us in stronger posi- 
tion to negotiate for meaningful disarm- 
ament measures with the Soviet Union. 
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There are a few additional arguments 
that I would like to add to these. 

The basic purpose of our nuclear 
arsenal is to prevent or limit aggression 
and to prevent the outbreak of nuclear 
warfare. 

From this standpoint it is essential 
that our deterrent capability be as credi- 
ble as possible, both to our potential en- 
emy and to our friends. 

Every ounce of doubt we can instill in 
the minds of our potential enemies and 
every ounce of confidence we can convey 
to our friends is a plus from the stand- 
point of enhancing the deterrence to 
nuclear warfare. 

We are dealing here, admittedly, with 
certain scientific and technological un- 
knowns. But we are also dealing with 
subtle psychological factors that may, 
in the final analysis, be more important 
than weapons systems in the prevention 
of nuclear warfare. 

If the world knows that the United 
States has a far greater arsenal of 
strategic nuclear weapons than the So- 
viet Union, it enhances the credibility 
of our deterrent power, and, to that ex- 
tent, it encourages those who depend on 
us and fortifies our diplomacy. 

If, on the other hand, the world is in- 
formed, as is today the case, that the 
Soviets have achieved parity in strategic 
missiles and will shortly surpass us, this 
inevitably disheartens our friends, weak- 
ens our diplomacy, and emboldens the 
Soviets. 

If the world is told that the Soviets 
have for several years now been build- 
ing an anti-missile-defense system, while 
the United States has none, this, too, 
weakens our deterrent capability by sow- 
ing more doubts in the minds of our 
friends and more doubts in our own 
minds, and it puts the Kremlin in a 
stronger position to play the dangerous 
game of poker bluff in its diplomacy. 

No one knows for sure how extensive 
the Soviet anti-missile-defense system is. 
No one knows moreover, how effective it 
would prove against a massive retalia- 
tory strike. It may well be that the sys- 
tem is not as extensive or as effective 
as the Soviets would like the world to 
believe. But precisely because the free 
world does not know for sure, it will have 
to worry. 

In any given crisis situation the pos- 
sibility that the Soviet anti-missile-de- 
fense system may be significantly effec- 
tive would have to weigh heavily on the 
minds of our leaders and of our allies. 

Suppose, for example, we were con- 
fronted with a Cuban missile crisis today. 
Suppose that, instead of our enjoying 
overwhelming strategic superiority, our 
leaders had intelligence that the Soviets 
now possessed a substantial superiority. 

Suppose, in addition, they had intelli- 
gence reports, accurate or inaccurate, 
which credited the Soviet anti-missile- 
defense system with a high degree of 
effectiveness, while we had no system of 
any kind. 

Would an American President, con- 
fronted with such a situation, be able to 
throw down the nuclear gauntlet to the 
Kremlin, as President Kennedy did at 
the time of the Cuban missile crisis? 
Frankly, I seriously doubt it. 
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The time has come for an urgent reas- 
sessment of our entire nuclear policy and 
particularly of the question of antimis- 
sile defense. 

This is not an area where we can afford 
to guess on the cheap side. At the height 
of World War II, we were spending ap- 
proximately 45 percent of our national 
income on the war. During the Korean 
war, the rate was 15 percent. Today we 
are spending less than 10 percent of our 
national income on defense, the cost of 
the Vietnam war included. If this were 
increased to, say, 11 percent, it would 
provide us with more than ample funds 
for an anti-missile-defense program and 
a shelter program organized on an ade- 
quate scale and on a top priority basis. 

Can we afford to do less where sur- 
vival is at stake? 

Mr. HART. Mr, President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orD a statement which the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] had intended to 
make. He is necessarily absent today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


THE Harp DECISION 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, this is a year 
for hard decisions. 

And this, Mr. President, is one of the hard- 
est. 
I shall vote in favor of the Cooper-Hart 
amendment which, if it passes, will have 
the effect of deferring for at least a year, 
perhaps forever, the construction of the so- 
called thin line Sentinel anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system. 

I shall vote in favor of postponing Senti- 
nel even though the President and former 
Secretary of Defense McNamara have recom- 
mended its construction this year. 

I have never cast a vote of greater im- 
portance than this, Mr. President, nor have 
I ever given more thought to an issue. 

The technology and expense of warfare is 
immense, beyond all rational comprehension. 
I am not a technician, not an expert, not a 
scientist, nor a military specialist. And yet 
I am a Senator and as a Senator I must vote 
on issues which affect the welfare of the 
country and the future of the world. 

This is such an issue. 

I owe it to myself and to my constituents 
to explain my position: 

(1) I support continued research and de- 
velopment of the Sentinel ABM. And I shall 
so vote. 

(2) I support continued research and de- 
velopment of alternate anti-ballistic missile 
systems. And I shall so vote. 

(3) I believe that America must keep its 
options open and its competence on the 
ready to commit whatever is needed, when- 
ever it is needed, to insure the security of 
the nation and hopefully to exert a peaceful 
influence in the world power struggle with 
which man is cursed. My understanding is 
that by committing billions of dollars to 
the construction of Sentinel now, we freeze 
ourselves into the construction of a system 
developed in the early sixties; we freeze our- 
selves out of the improvements in the state 
of the art which have occurred since then; 
and we close out our options by so doing. 
For these reasons, I shall vote against con- 
struction of Sentinel. 

Mr. President, our nation nears a perilous 
new escalation of its nuclear defense pro- 
gram. For some time, the United States and 
the Soviet Union have had the capability 
and means to destroy each other. Until now 
the fear of certain destruction has been an 
effective deterrent. But now there is the 
prospect—and, so far it is little more than 
a remote possibility—of the development of 
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an effective anti-ballistic-missile system. A 
nuclear power armed with such a system 
would have a significant advantage over 
one that did not. 

It such a system existed, the people of the 
United States would have a perfect right to 
ask that it be installed—whatever the cost 
to protect them from the possibility of an 
irrational, suicidal, enemy’s decision to at- 
tack the nation. Mr. President, if an ABM 
system, or any system for that matter, existed 
which could assure the nation’s security, no 
man would oppose its immediate deployment, 

But no such system now exists. 

It has been proposed to the Congress that 
funds be authorized for the deployment of 
a thin line Sentinel ABM system as a partial 
protection from the threat of Chinese ICBMs 
which it is believed may be operative at some 
point in the 197078. 

The Sentinel ABM system was designed and 
has grown from the bones of two previous 
systems, Nike-Zeus and Nike-X. These were 
designed and developed in the 1950's yet were 
found to obsolete and unworkable by most 
new weapons systems even before they could 
be deployed, In like manner, I am not con- 
vinced that Sentinel will work, even against 
the relatively minor threat posed by the 
Chinese. It will not, nor do its adherents 
claim that it will, exert any deterent effect 
upon the Russians. With the Russians, as 
in the past, our deterent is our offensive 
capability: They can destroy us but we can 
guarantee their destruction in return, 

Throughout the cold war the development 
of offensive weapons as opposed to defensive 
systems has been cheaper, faster and more 
economical: Witness the rapid progress made 
by the United States and the Soviet Union 
in offensive missile development. It is quite 
possible that Communist China, even though 
in an elementary stage of ICBM develop- 
ment, could design missiles capable of evad- 
ing the “thin” Sentinel ABM defenses which 
are designed from technology available in the 
1960’s yet which would not be completed 
until the 197078. 

A Chinese capability to launch an ICBM 
attack on the United States is not now 
expected until at least the mid- 1970's. 
Chinese missile development has been de- 
layed says the Defense Department by at 
least one year because of internal unrest 
linked with the cultural revolution, This 
delay gives the United States an extra year 
to continue research and development on the 
Sentinel System to perfect and test. In addi- 
tion, the year will allow for continued re- 
search in other fields of ABM design, lead- 
ing perhaps to the development of a more 
modern, more effective, more reliable system. 

In this year, of all years, considering the 
austere budget restrictions we have placed 
upon the administration, and considering 
the crying need for funds to feed and house, 
educate and employ the poor, the needy, the 
dispossessed, I feel that this year the na- 
tion can wait through fiscal year 1969 before 
deciding whether to deploy a limited ABM 
System. The delay will lend itself to the im- 
provement and updating of the system and 
or its alternative possibilities. 

I have a last word, a last reason for voting 
against the Sentinel. The thin line would 
cost between $5 billion and $10 billion: the 
hard line which would follow, as the night 
the day, would cost upwards of $40 billion. 
Our society, already heavily committed to 
war and weapons of destruction, might well 
become dominated by war and weapons of 
destruction. 

Mr. President, I want no part of a society 
in which we stand, as Tennyson said: 


“Looking over wasted lands, 

Blight and famine, plague and earthquake, 
deeps and fiery sands, 

Clanging fights, and flaming towns, and 

Sinking ships, and praying hands.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 
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I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky and the Senator from Michigan. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
ae ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McINTYRE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a live pair 
with the junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Rreicorr]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH (after having 
voted in the negative). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE]. If present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GrRuENING] is absent on official bus- 
mess. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. MONRO- 
NEY], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. RIBICOFF] are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Oklahoma would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CuurcH] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Idaho would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKa] 
is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Idaho would vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 52, as follows: 


No. 190 Leg.] 
YEAS—34 
Aiken Mansfield Prouty 
Brooke McCarthy 
ick McGovern Randolph 

Metcalf Scott 
Clark Mondale Smith 

Morse Sym: 
Ellender Morton Tydings 
Gore Moss Williams, N.J. 
Hart Muskie Williams, 
Hatfield Nelson Young, Ohio 
Javits ell 
Lausche Percy 
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NAYS—52 

Allott McClellan 
Anderson Fannin McGee 
Baker g Miller 
Bayh Griffin Mundt 
Bennett Hansen Murphy 
Bible Harris Pastore 
Boggs Hayden earson 
Brewster Hickenlooper Russell 
Byrd, Va. Smathers 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Sparkman 
Cannon Hollings Spong 
Carlson Inouye Stennis 
Cotton Jackson Talmadge 

Jordan, N.C. Thurmond 
Dirksen Jordan,Idaho Tower 
Dodd Kuchel Young, N. Dak. 
Dominick Long, La. 
Eastland Magnuson 


PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—2 


McIntyre, against. 
Yarborough, against. 


NOT VOTING—1i1 


Bartlett Hartke Monroney 
Church Hruska Montoya 
Fulbright Kennedy Ribicoff 
Gruening Long, Mo. 5 


So the amendment of Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Hart (No. 854) was rejected. 

Mr, JACKSON, Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me without losing 
his right to the floor? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I would 


like to ask the majority leader about the 
schedule for the remainder of the day, 
and whether there will be any more rec- 
ord votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youne] will offer an- 
other amendment relative to the ABM. 
Senators should expect a vote around 6 
p.m. It will be a yea-and-nay vote. 

The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] has seven amend- 
ments which I think we shall take up 
tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M., TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
in adjournment until 11 o’clock tomor- 
row morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears no objections, 
and it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Following disposi- 
tion of the pending business it is the in- 
tention of the joint leadership to take 
up the second supplemental appropria- 
tion bill and, following that, to take up 
the appropriation bill dealing with the 
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Department of the Interior and related 
agencies. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on June 22, 1968, the President had 
approved and signed the act (S. 974) to 
authorize the Secretary of Agricuiture 
to convey certain lands to the city of 
Glendale, Ariz. 


GUN CONTROL—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC NO. 332) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Within the hour, in some city in Amer- 
ica, a gun shot will ring out. And some- 
one will fall dead or wounded. 

Unless we act purposefully to prevent 
it, reckless and wild gunfire will be heard 
again—tomorrow, the day after, and all 
the days to follow. 

—as it was last Tuesday, when a 71- 
year-old gas station attendant was 
shot to death in the course of a $75 
armed robbery; 

—as it was last Wednesday, in Grace- 
ville, Florida, when a mental patient 
shot a 3-year-old boy through the 
back of the head; 

—as it was last Thursday, in Chicago, 
when a young man was killed and 
three others injured by shotgun 
blasts fired by a band of roving teen- 
agers. 

These tragedies are imbedded in the 
grim statistics of death and destruction 
at gun point. The terrible toll is rising. 

The latest report of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation documents a shock- 
ing increase in crimes where deadly 
weapons are the instruments of violence. 

In 1967, there were: 

—7,700 murders with guns. In 1966 
there were 6,500. 

—55,000 aggravated assaults with 
guns. In 1966 there were 43,000. 

—Over 71,000 robberies with guns. In 
1966 there were 60,000. 

It took this country nearly two cen- 
turies to respond to the danger of guns 
in criminal and incompetent hands, The 
first Federal action came in the early 
1930's, when the Congress enacted safe- 
guards controlling the use of sawed-off 
shotguns and submachine guns to an- 
swer the public indignation and fear 
arising out of organized gang wars in 
the cities. 

But very little was done in the next 
three decades, while the velocity of 
speeding bullets exacted their deadly toll 
across America. Alone among the mod- 
ern nations of the world, we remained 
without the gun control laws that other 
countries accept as an elementary need 
and condition of life. We can see the dif- 
ference in the last reported comparisons 
of homicides by gunfire. Out of 15 coun- 
tries reporting, the U.S. ranked worst— 
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with a rate of 2.7 gun murders per 
100,000 population. Here are some of the 
statistics: 

—2.7 for the U.S.—.03 in the Nether- 
lands, and .04 in Japan, 

—2.7 for the U.S.—.05 in England and 
Wales, 

—2.7 for the U.S.—.12 in West Ger- 
many and. 70 in Italy. 

2.7 for the U.S.—.52 in Canada and 
26 in Belgium. 

Since I first became President, I have 

fought for strong gun control laws. 

Now—at long last—we have begun to 
move. 

When I signed the Safe Streets Act 
last week, America took the first major 
step to control deadly firearms. That 
measure outlawed the interstate traffic 
in handguns and prohibited the sale of 
these small and lethal weapons to 
minors. 

We are now within sight of the second 
major step—the control of interstate 
traffic in shotguns, rifles and ammuni- 
tion, as I requested of the Congress on 
June 6. I hope the Congress: will move 
with the greatest speed to complete its 
action on this proposal for protection. 

But even before that step is finally 
completed, we must look to the next 
advance for the safety of the American 
people. 

With the enactment of these measures, 
we will have constructed the Nation’s 
first foundation upon which the States 
can build and develop their own gun con- 
trol laws. Without this bulwark of inter- 
state protection, even the best State laws 
would be exercises in futility. 

To assure the protection of our people, 
Federal law needs two additional rein- 
forcements: 

—A national registration of all fire- 
arms, both those already in private 
hands and those acquired in the 
future. 

—Federal licensing of all possessors of 
firearms in those States whose laws 
fail to meet minimum Federal 
standards. 

Registration and licensing have long 
been an accepted part of daily life in 
America. Automobiles, boats—even dogs 
and bicycles in many communities—are 
commonly registered. Our citizens must 
get licenses to fish, to hunt, and to drive. 
Certainly no less should be required for 
the possession of lethal weapons that 
have caused so much horror and heart- 
break in this country. Surely the slight 
inconvenience for the few is minimal, 
when measured against protection for all. 

I propose, first, the national registra- 
tion of every gun in America. 

There are now more firearms than 
families in America. The estimates range 
between 50 and 100 million guns in this 
country. Last year more than 3 million 
guns were added to private stocks, build- 
ing a masive arsenal which arms the 
murderer and the robber. 

Registration will tell us how many 
guns there are, where they are, and in 
whose hands they are held. 

Car registration has been the major 
factor in solving hit-and-run auto 
deaths. The new National Crime Infor- 
mation Center, operated by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has already be- 
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gun to compile and computerize data 
on stolen automobiles, stolen guns, fugi- 
tives from justice, and other criminal 
activities. 

Now, for the first time, computer tech- 
nology has made the national registra- 
tion of guns practical and workable. The 
registration of guns can be fed into a 
computer bank at the National Crime 
Information Center. Through this sys- 
tem, the owner of a gun anywhere in 
the country can be identified in a matter 
of seconds. 

Second, I propose that every individual 
in this country be required to obtain a 
license before he is entrusted with a gun. 

Every murder by gunfire is a criminal 
confrontation in which—by design or 
through a conspiracy of events—the 
criminal faces his victim through the 
telescope cross-hairs of a rifle or over the 
barrel of a pistol. An inflamed moment 
seizes the criminal’s mind, and his finger 
presses the trigger. 

We may never be able to keep that 
criminal mind from erupting into vio- 
lence, but we can stay the finger that 
squeezes the trigger—by keeping the gun 
out of the murcerer’s hand. 

The surest route to accomplish this is 
to require every person who wants a gun 
to be licensed, first proving that he meets 
the qualifications. 

The initiative for licensing should, of 
course, rest with the States for there 
licensing can most effectively be carried 
out. Some States have already enacted 
comprehensive licensing laws which pre- 
vent the vicious, the irresponsible and the 
insane from acquiring firearms. In New 
Jersey, for example, which has had a 
licensing law for only a short period of 
time, over 1,500 disqualified persons have 
been denied access to lethal weapons. And 
States which have licensing requirements 
have lower homicide rates. 

The States are now working on model 
gun control laws through a special com- 
mittee of the National Association of At- 
torneys General, the National Council of 
State Governments, and the National 
Governors Conference. I have urged that 
their work be expeditiously pursued. 

To assure uniformity and adequate 
protection, the law I proposed would 
establish minimum Federal licensing 
standards. These would prevent firearms 
from being sold to or possessed by crim- 
inals, dope addicts, alcoholics, the men- 
tally ill, and any others whose possession 
of guns would be harmful to the public 
health, safety or welfare. 

The Federal licensing law would go into 
effect only in those States without at 
least comparable standards, and only 
after the States have been given an op- 
portunity to act first. 

I call upon every Governor and State 
legislature to move as rapidly as they can 
to enact forceful laws for the protection 
of their people. 

Nothing in these proposals will impair 
the legitimate ownership or use of guns 
in this country. In other countries which 
have sensible laws, the hunter and the 
sportsman thrive. These measures will 
entail no more inconvenience for the gun 
owner than dog tags or automobile li- 
cense plates pose for any citizen. Nor are 
they threats to the mystique of man- 
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hood, or to the heritage of our people. 
Only the potential murderer’s chance to 
kill and only the potential robber’s 
chance to terrorize are threatened. The 
only heritage that is harmed is the rec- 
ord of violent death and destruction that 
shames our history. 

The proposals in this message are no 
more and no less than commonsense 
safeguards which any civilized nation 
must apply for the safety of its people. 

The American people have been too 
long without them. The cost of inaction 
through the decades affronts our con- 
science. 

Homes and city streets across the Na- 
tion which might have rung with gunfire 
will be spared the tragedy of senseless 
slaughter. We will never be able to meas- 
ure this violence that does not erupt. But 
our history tells us America will be a 
safer country if we move now—once and 
forever—to complete the protection so 
long denied our people. 

I urge the Congress, as I have through- 
out all the days of my Presidency, to 
act immediately to control interstate 
sales of shotguns, rifies and ammuni- 
tion. Hearings on this legislation have 
long since been completed. The legisla- 
tion has been reported favorably by the 
House Judiciary Committee and the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. That legis- 
lation—providing basic protection 
against interstate slaughter by fire- 
arms—should be brought to a vote with- 
out delay. 

Once that foundation of interstate pro- 
tection has been established, the regis- 
tration and licensing proposals made in 


this message should be enacted. But 


these proposals afford no justification for 
delay in enacting strong and effective 
controls over interstate traffic of deadly 
weapons. Indeed, they build upon the 
foundation of interstate control which is 
so essential to their effectiveness. 

Let us delay no longer in enacting that 
basic foundation of interstate protection 
and then let us go on to build—through 
registration and licensing—the kind of 
protection so long denied the American 
citizen. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, June 24, 1968. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LEADERSHIP IN 
GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, today 
President Johnson has answered the 
demand of the American people for real 
action to meet the menace of the gun 
traffic in this country. He has endorsed 
Federal legislation providing for na- 
tional registration of all firearms and 
licensing of firearms users, when the 
States fail to act. Such Federal firearms 
registration and licensing as the Presi- 
dent now proposes and as 16 Senators 
and I have proposed, in my National 
Gun Crime Prevention Act, are abso- 
lutely essential to law enforcement and 
public safety. 

I welcome this Presidential leadership 
in the fight for a sane national gun 
policy. President Johnson's endorsement 
of Federal firearms registration and 
licensing is an enormous boost to those 
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of us who have been fighting for so long 
for a truly effective gun control law. 
The President has renewed his request 
that his pending bill for control of mail- 
order firearm sales be enacted promptly. 
But I believe he will support the efforts 
I intend to make to add licensing and 
registration provisions to the mail-order 
bill during the course of Senate pro- 
ceedings on it. I congratulate President 
Johnson on this new firearms measure. 
His leadership, added to the enormous 
ground swell of public and congressional 
support for firearms registration and 
licensing, encourages me to believe that 
the needs of law enforcement and citizen 
safety may at last break the gun lobby 
stranglehold on effective gun legislation. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY—APPOINTMENTS BY THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] and the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] to attend the 
12th session of the General Conference 
of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, to be held in Vienna, Austria, 
on September 24, 1968. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 851 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment (No. 851), and 
ask that it be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATAVE CLERK. On 
page 79, beginning with line 18, strike out 
all down through line 21, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“Conus, various locations: operational fa- 
cilities, 8160, 000.“ 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrd of Virginia in the chair). How 
much time does the Senator from Ohio 
yield himself? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield 15 
minutes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the military construction authorization 
bill provides for $227.3 million for con- 
struction of facilities to support the 
Sentinel anti-ballistic-missile system. My 
amendment would strike this author- 
ization from the bill. This is an indefen- 
sible expenditure. It would result in an 
utter waste of taxpayers’ money, just as 
all of the millions heretofore spent on the 
deployment of anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tems ringing some cities of our Nation 
have been fruitless and wasteful. The 
fact is that the United States has spent 
almost $19 billion since World War II 
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on missile systems that either were never 
finished or were out of service when com- 
pleted because of obsolescence. 

This proposed appropriation is only 
the beginning of what could become the 
greatest waste of taxpayers’ money in 
the history of the Nation. Even a first 
step to protect our Minutemen missile 
sites and to a lesser degree 10 American 
cities would eventually cost at least be- 
tween $3 and $4 billion, with the likeli- 
hood that this would be doubled by op- 
erational costs. 

Former Defense Secretary McNamara, 
the greatest Secretary of Defense to 
ever serve the Nation, has made it clear 
that this would merely be a downpay- 
ment on a price tag that would eventu- 
ally be at least $40 billion. From research 
that I have made on this subject, I am 
convinced that the total price tag would 
eventually come closer to $60 or $70 bil- 
lion, and even those figures are consid- 
ered conservative by some experts. The 
proposed ABM system can easily become 
the largest and most expensive “pork 
barrel” project of all time. 

In his testimony before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Secretary 
McNamara stated: 

There is no system or combination of sys- 
tems within presently available technology 
which would permit the deployment now of 
an antiballistic missile defense capable of 
giving us any reasonable hope of keeping U.S. 
fatalities below some tens of millions in a 
major Soviet nuclear attack on our cities. 


He presented estimates of the ability 
of such a system to reduce American 
casualties in the event of a nuclear war. 
He estimated that in the absence of an 
ABM system the United States would 
suffer 100 to 135 million fatalities if the 
Soviet Union were to strike first. He esti- 
mated that if we deployed an anti-bal- 
listic-missile system and the Russians 
merely maintained their present offensive 
capability without responding to the new 
situation, the dreaded nuclear exchange 
would still kill between 20 and 40 million 
Americans. If the Russians chose to re- 
spond by increasing their offensive arma- 
ments, ultimately American fatalities 
could mount to 120 million. 

Mr. President, what kind of protection 
is this? Also, officials in the Pentagon 
talk of protecting 50 of our larger cities. 
Which 50? What of the millions of Amer- 
icans who live in the unprotected re- 
mainder of our Nation? In effect, we are 
playing a macabre numbers game which 
offers neither our Nation nor the Soviet 
Union any real protection whatever. 

In September 1967 Robert McNamara 
stated: 

None of the ABM systems at the present or 
foreseeable state of the art would provide an 
impenetrable shield over the United States. 
There is clearly no point . . in spending $40 
billion if it is not going to buy us any sig- 
nificant improvement in our security. Every 
ABM system that is now feasible involves 
firing defensive missiles at incoming offen- 
sive warheads in an effort to destroy them. 
But what many commentators on this issue 
overlook is that any such system can rather 
obviously be defeated by an enemy simply 
sending more offensive warheads, or dummy 
warheads, than there are defense missiles 
capable of disposing of them. 


He pointed out that scientific advisers 
to three Presidents—Eisenhower, Ken- 
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nedy, and Johnson—unanimously rec- 
ommended against the deployment of an 
ABM system designed to protect our 
population against a Soviet attack. Re- 
garding any possible nuclear attack from 
China, he went on to say: 

We have the power not only to destroy 
completely China’s entire nuclear offensive 
forces, but to devastate her society as well. 


Nevertheless, we are now in the process 
of spending $5 billion of taxpayers’ 
money on an ABM system that may not 
work at all, and at the very best, might 
have some slight deterrent effectiveness 
until China slightly improves its delivery 
system which all experts concede they 
can easily do and certainly will do. 

Today, Communist China has only a 
crude nuclear capacity. It has been esti- 
mated that the Sentinel deployment con- 
sisting primarily of long-range area de- 
fense Spartan missiles might be of some 
effectiveness into the mid-1970’s. Beyond 
that point, it is estimated that the Chi- 
nese nuclear capability will have ren- 
dered this ABM system useless. There- 
fore, is it prudent for the United States 
to invest many billions of dollars on an 
ABM system that is going to become 
totally obsolete within a relatively few 
years? 

The fact is that this is not an anti- 
Chinese system at all, but the first step 
in construction of a major ABM system, 
which, in reality, represents a kind of 
maginot line—an imagined security. The 
Soviets would most certainly respond 
with a similar system. No such system 
can be more than fractionally effective, 
and its deployment would represent a 
waste of billions of dollars, with no added 
security to either side. 

Also, by plunging ahead with the de- 
ployment of a relatively primitive ABM 
missile system, we run the risk of escalat- 
ing the arms race to a fantastically high 
and unbelievably costly plateau. This up- 
ward spiral of the arms race would leave 
both sides with no more real security 
than each has now. The fact is that to- 
day we have 4,500 nuclear warheads 
against 1,000 for the Soviet Union. How 
much overkill do we need? 

Any possible military value that an 
ABM system could possibly have will be 
more than offset by its invitation to ex- 
pansion of the nuclear arms race at 
vastly increased risks and costs to both 
sides. After both sides have anti-ballistic- 
missile systems, we may rest assured that 
the race will then start all over again to 
produce new, more expensive, and more 
sophisticated missiles that can penetrate 
the antimissile systems. After another 
costly race is over, there is every reason 
to believe that the balance of power will 
settle at the same point where it now 
rests. Neither our Nation nor the Soviet 
Union nor China would be any safer. 
Each would have managed to maintain 
a stalemate only by the expenditure of 
vast sums of money that could certainly 
have been put to more constructive use. 

When the balance of military strength 
is stabilized on that new plane, so ex- 
pensively purchased, the world, far from 
being safer, will be more insecure than 
ever. After the expenditures of billions 
of dollars, the two superpowers will have 
achieved nothing constructive. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, should confidence in these 
defensive missile systems become exces- 
sive, the effect may even hasten the hour 
of ultimate thermonuclear destruction 
by infusing policymakers of both nations 
with an unwarranted assurance, the 
frailty of which will be fatally demon- 
strated in the first moments of nuclear 
battle. 

Mr. President, our only real defense is 
to keep our offensive power so far ahead 
of the Russian and Chinese defense that 
it will remain perfectly clear to the So- 
viet and Communist Chinese leadership 
that a first strike against us will trigger 
an unbearable response. We must con- 
stantly seek to improve our offensive 
missiles now standing in concrete silos 
and underwater in our Polaris subma- 
rines. We now maintain a 3- or 4-to-1 ad- 
vantage over the Soviet Union in the 
number of strategic missiles we possess, 
but even this does not fully measure the 
advantage enjoyed by our Nation. Soviet 
missiles threaten our land-based ICBM 
force, but they cannot threaten our large 
and highly effective Polaris force which 
is based on submarines and is invulner- 
able to attack. 

Above everything else, we maintain 41 
Polaris submarines, each carrying 16 
missiles with nuclear warheads. These 
submarines are capable of remaining 
under the water for a period as long as 
300 days and nights. These missiles, 
which approximate in number 700, have 
a maximum range of approximately 2,875 
land miles. This is the capability of the 
most modern of these Polaris submarines. 
Earlier models have a range of approxi- 
mately 1,370 land miles, They are capable 
of firing missiles with nuclear warheads 
from under the ocean, and, of course, no 
area within the vast landmass of Com- 
munist China or the rest of Asia or 
Europe and the entire area of the Soviet 
Union is safe from devastation by mis- 
Siles fired from these submarines. 

With all this tremendous power, it 
would be wasteful and foolhardy on our 
part to vote this authorization contain- 
ing provisions for an antiballistic defense 
at a cost of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and which will be just the beginning 
of what will become the biggest billion 
dollar boondoggle of all time. 

The Soviet Union is the only nation 
in the world having even the capability of 
attacking the United States with inter- 
continental ballistic missiles. The Soviet 
Union is no longer a “have not” nation. 
It is a “have” nation. There was a time 
in that grim cold-war period following 
the end of World War II when the dic- 
tator of the Soviet Union, Stalin, offered 
a threat to the peace and safety of the 
world. Stalin is no longer the rular of the 
Soviet Union. He has been completely 
discredited, and it is well known that to- 
day, the Soviet Union is veering toward 
capitalism and coexistence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 additional minutes. 

The present leadership is evincing co- 
operation toward us instead of threaten- 
ing annihilation. The Soviet Union is no 
longer the menace it once was to the 
peace of the world. Its leaders are inter- 
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ested in expanding and improving the 
lives of its citizens. It is really unthink- 
able that there would be any nuclear con- 
flict between us. 

Mr. President, another interesting pos- 
sibility is that the rulers of the Kremlin 
are probably not yet at that point where 
they would publicly state that the few 
antiballistic missile sites which they have 
constructed and intend to construct are 
being built to protect their nation against 
future Chinese nuclear weapons. The 
Chinese threat as a nuclear power is min- 
imal today, and will not be a threat to us 
for many years to come. However, be- 
cause of the proximity of China and the 
Soviet Union, Red China will be a threat 
to the Soviet Union long before it en- 
dangers our Nation. The country which 
will first feel the shadow of Chinese 
nuclear power is the Soviet Union. 

In this connection, as I have said be- 
fore in this Chamber, our distinguished 
former colleague from Arizona, Barry 
Goldwater, in the course of his 1964 cam- 
paign for the Presidency, made some wise 
statements when we look back on them. 
Perhaps one of the wisest was when he 
said: 

I predict that if within 10 years from now 
there should be a war between Communist 
China and the United States, the Soviet 
Union will be fighting on the side of the 
United States, as an ally and as a comrade 
in arms. 


After 20 years of the nuclear arms race, 
the conclusion should be obvious that the 
only defense against a nuclear attack is 
making sure that it never happens. A new 
race for “defensive” weapons would do 
nothing to advance that cause. There is 
every reason to believe the contrary. The 
present situation in which the Soviet 
Union has the power to destroy us and 
we have the power to destroy them, even 
after absorbing a first strike, is far from 
ideal. However, it is surely better than the 
new and highly unstable situation that 
would be created by escalating the scale 
of overkill another notch by authorizing 
additional expenditures for the Sentinel 
ABM system. The President has pledged, 
and Congress has demanded, that we cut 
spending by $6 billion in this fiscal year. 
Here is our opportunity to cut a quarter 
of a billion dollars, and it is our respon- 
sibility to do that; it is not the respon- 
sibility of the President of the United 
Sates. 

President Johnson has indicated that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union have 
shown interest in negotiating for an 
agreement whereby neither nation will 
embark on the construction of anti-bal- 
listic-missile systems. Let us hope that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union will show 
a degree of restraint which would make 
it clear that they are doing only the min- 
imum necessary to insure themselves 
against any possible threat from Com- 
munist China, and thereby avoid a fan- 
tastic escalation of the armament race. 
There is reason to believe that this can be 
accomplished if we do not act hastily in 
committing ourselves to a project of such 
immense proportions. 

We should continue to seek an under- 
standing with the Soviet Union whereby 
neither side would expand its defensive 
facilities beyond their present level. 
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Such an understanding would freeze the 
strategic situation roughly as it is today, 
with each side depending on its offensive 
missiles to provide the deterrent. 

No inspection would be needed for such 
an agreement since we are clearly main- 
taining a continuous surveillance of the 
Soviet Union, and they could not deploy 
a system costing upward of $30 billion 
without our being aware of it. 

Mr. President, recently, President 
Johnson congratulated the United Na- 
tions on its approval of the Nuclear Non- 
proliferation Treaty in a speech before 
the General Assembly. This treaty, while 
not an absolute guarantee that nuclear 
weapons will never be used in war, clearly 
represents an important step toward 
world peace. In his speech before the 
General Assembly the President said: 

From this ground that we have won here 
together, let us press forward... to halt 
and to reverse the build-up of nuclear ar- 
senals; ... to find new ways to eliminate 
the threat of conventional conflicts that 
might grow into nuclear disaster. 


In the great nuclear poker game being 
played by the world’s only two real nu- 
clear powers, the stakes are becoming 
increasingly higher. Powerful forces are 
exerting and will continue to exert tre- 
mendous pressures on the administration 
and Congress to proceed with the con- 
struction of an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. We know that the military-indus- 
trial complex, against which President 
Eisenhower warned the Nation, favors 
this appropriation. The power of big 
defense contractors to influence the ABM 
decision is great. A recent advertisement 
by an investment analysis firm was en- 
titled “Nike X: $30 Billion for Whom?” It 
listed 28 companies with large defense 
contracts that “could profit handsomely” 
if a full-scale ABM system were to be 
installed. This has been broken down to 
show that companies on the list have 300 
plants in 42 States and 172 congressional 
districts, with a minimum of 1 million 
employees. Even a political novice can 
readily see that this adds up to a great 
deal of potential political influence and 
pressure. 

Mr. President, it would be far better 
to spend these hundreds of millions of 
dollars to help cure the many troubles 
afflicting our cities than to waste them 
on a plaything of the generals of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. I cannot see how 
we can justify pouring more millions into 
this project when we are cutting appro- 
priations for underprivileged children, 
for eradicating slum housing and for a 
multitude of other vitally needed 
projects. 

If the authorization for the Sentinel 
ABM system is approved, it will be just 
another example of Congress yielding to 
the demands of the military-industrial 
complex, and another manifestation of 
our heedless and reckless expenditure of 
billions of dollars. It will take its place 
as one of the most indefensible boon- 
doggles that Congress has enacted in 
recent years. 

I regretted that the Cooper-Hart 
amendment was rejected, and I shall re- 
gret it very much if my amendment is 
rejected, because here is an opportunity 
for the Senate to stand up and meet its 
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responsibility, and to make a real and 
valid effort to help achieve that spend- 
ing cut of $6 billion which has been 
promised to the American people. 

I urge that my amendment be adopted. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
the highest regard for my good friend 
from Ohio. He has made a very able 
presentation of this point of view in 
connection with the pending amend- 
ment. 

I am sure that my friend would agree 
that the debate that has been going on 
for the last 3 days in connection with 
the Cooper-Hart amendment would ap- 
ply with equal force to the pending 
amendment. 

So, Mr. President, while it is not neces- 
sary to do so, we could incorporate by 
reference all of the arguments, pro and 
con, made during the last 3 days of 
debate, and I think they would cover 
essentially what the able Senator from 
Ohio has in mind. 

I point out that the Senator’s amend- 
ment goes far beyond the Cooper-Hart 
amendment, which was to postpone for 
1 year the ABM program, This amend- 
ment would terminate it. 

So, Mr. President, I hope the amend- 
ment will be decisively rejected. I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
to conclude the argument for my amend- 
ment, it is true that this amendment goes 
farther than the amendment which was 
defeated, which would have merely post- 
poned the expenditure, 

I have spoken out earlier in the day 
in support of the amendment that was 
defeated; and in support of this amend- 
ment, I would make the same argument 
that I made in support of the Cooper- 
Hart amendment. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote yea.“ If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore, 
withhold my vote. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
and concluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHurcH], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHuy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Monroney], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 


SMATHERS], are necessarily absent. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, KUCHEL. I announce the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] is neces- 
sarily absent and, if present and vot- 
ing, would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 72, as follows: 


[No. 191 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Case Hatfield Nelson 
Clark McGovern 
Cooper Metcalf Proxmire 
Hart Morse Young, Ohio 
NAYS—72 

Aiken Fong Morton 
Allott Gore Moss 
Anderson Griffin Mundt 
Baker Hansen Murphy 

h Harris Muskie 
Bennett Hayden Pastore 
Bible Hickenlooper Pearson 
Boggs Hill Pell 
Brewster Holland Prouty 
Brooke Hollings Randolph 
Burdick Inouye Russell 
Byrd, Va. ackson Scott 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Cannon Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Carlson Kuchel Spong 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long, La. Symington 
Dirksen Magnuson Talmadge 
Dodd Mansfleld Thurmond 
Dominick McClellan Tower 
Eastland McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Ervin Miller Yarborough 
Fannin Mondale Young, N. Dak. ' 


PRESENT AND GIVING A LIVE PAIR, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—1 


Tydings, against. 
NOT VOTING—14 
Bartlett Hruska Monroney 
Church Javits Montoya 
Fulbright Kennedy Ribicoff 
Gruening Long, Mo. Smathers 
Hartke McCarthy 


So the amendment of Mr. Youne of 
Ohio was rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move t^ lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 859 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 859), and I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
not be stated. I will explain it briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, reads as follows: 

On page 75, line 23, strike out “$4,126,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$2,566,000”. 

On page 77, lines 3 and 4, strike out “and 
utilities, $2,975,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,055,000”. 

On page 78, line 13, strike out “$846,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof "$545,000”. 

On page 79, line 2, strike out “$464,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$297,000”. 
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On page 79, strike out lines 9 and 10. 

On page 79, strike out lines 13 and 14. 

On page 81 line 12, strike out “$3,925,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,757,000”. 

On page 81, line 18, strike out “$17,384,- 
000“ and insert in lieu thereof “$16,994,000”. 

On page 87, strike out lines 9 and 10. 

On page 87, strike out lines 15 and 16. 

On page 88, line 8, strike out “$802,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$497,000”. 

On page 88, line 25, strike out “and admin- 
istrative facilities, $4,822,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof 82,038,000. 

On page 90, line 2, strike out “troop hous- 
ing, and utilities, $3,020,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “and utilities, $1,482,000”. 

On page 92, beginning with line 16, strike 
out all down through line 20. 

On page 93, strike out lines 6 and 7. 

On page 94, lines 1 and 2, strike out “main- 
tenance facilities, troop housing, and utili- 
ties, $5,798,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“troop housing, and utilities, $3,658,000”. 

On page 94, strike out lines 14 and 15. 

On page 94, line 22, strike out “and utili- 
ties, $771,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$395,000”. 

On page 95, line 8, strike out 88,595,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,995,000”. 

On page 96, line 20, strike out “and utili- 
ties, $3,413,000” and insert in lieu thereof “, 
$3,128,000”. 

On page 96, line 22, strike out “supply fa- 
cilities,"; and in line 23, strike out “$1,966,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$1,604,000”. 

On page 97, line 5, strike out “$3,565,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,457,000”. 

On page 98, lines 9 and 10, strike out “and 
supply facilities, $1,544,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof “$986,000”. 

On page 98, strike out lines 13 and 14. 

On page 98, line 22, strike out “$251,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$49,000”. 

On page 103, line 4, strike out ‘$118,769,- 
000” and 142,932,000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof, respectively, “$117,769,000" and 
“$141,932,000". 

On page 104, strike out lines 3, 4, and 5. 

On page 104, strike out lines 16 through 

19. 
On page 104, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
“Operational facilities and troop housing, 
$954,000” and insert in lieu thereof “Troop 
housing, $779,000”. 

On page 105, line 6, strike out “$999,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 6701, 000“. 

On page 105, line 13, strike out “and ad- 
ministrative facilities, $665,000" and insert 
in lieu thereof “$265,000”. 

On page 105, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
“Operational and training” and insert in 
lieu thereof “Training”; and in line 16, 
strike out “$924,000” and insert in lieu there- 
of “$889,000”. 

On page 105, lines 20 and 21, strike out 
“and administrative facilities, $3,445,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,247,000”. 

On page 106, line 4, strike out 84,089, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$512,000”. 

On page 106, strike out lines 15 and 16. 

On page 107, lines 15 and 16, strike out 
“maintenance facilities, troop housing, and 
utilities, $1,157,000" and insert in lieu there- 
of “troop housing, and utilities, $954,000”. 

On page 110, line 25, strike out “$560,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$409,000”. 

On page 111, lines 5 and 6, strike out “Op- 
erational facilities, administrative facilities 
and utilities, $2,369,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “Administrative facilities and util- 
ities, $1,652,000”. 

On page 112, lines 19 and 20, strike out 
“$1,116,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$368,- 
000”. 

On page 113, lines 19 and 20, strike out “, 
maintenance facilities, and utilities, $777,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “and utilities, 
$430,000”. 

On page 119, line 13, strike out 870. 
000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 600. 
000,000“. 
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On page 120, line 4, strike out 142,808, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 819,247,000“. 

On page 120, line 5, strike out “$54,700,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$51,357,000”. 

On page 120, line 6, strike out “$17,617,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$16,500,000”. 

Adjust the totals in section 802 of the bill 
accordingly. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
take the lower of two figures as between 
the House and the Senate on each item 
in which there is a difference between 
the two. 

The amendment also deletes from the 
Senate bill those items which are not 
contained in the House bill. The end re- 
sult is to save on the total authorization 
approximately $48 million. 

The rationale behind this amendment 
is that the Committee on Armed Services 
of one House or the other has ruled that 
less than the amount contained in this 
bill can wisely be spent on the military 
construction program. 

I am strongly of the view, since we 
passed the surtax bill and the require- 
ment to save $6 billion out of the total 
spending for this year, that we should 
take as much as is sound and wise and 
safe out of military authorizations and 
military appropriations. The total mili- 
tary request in the budget, including the 
supplemental request for Vietnam which 
came down a few weeks ago, is in excess 
of $82 billion. I would hope that most if 
not all of the $6 billion which we have 
undertaken by law to save could come out 
of the military appropriations this year. 
I am convinced it could be done without 
any damage to the national security. 

The way to do it, Mr. President, must 
be to chip away relentlessly at unneces- 
sary authorizations and unnecessary ap- 
propriations. It may be a long, hard task, 
but I believe we have an obligation to do 
it. 

There can be no doubt the total mili- 
tary authorization request, which in turn 
will be followed by military appropria- 
tions, is substantially in excess of what 
prudence would dictate. One way to get 
this figure back to somewhere near rea- 
son is to cut these authorizations and ap- 
propriations wherever possible. 

There are 44 separate items in this 
amendment, running all the way from 
a decrease in the Senate amount, on 
page 75, line 23, from $4,126,000 to the 
House figure of $2,566,000. This has ref- 
erence to an authorization for training 
facilities, maintenance facilities, re- 
search and development and test facili- 
ties, troop housing and utilities at Fort 
Benning, Ga. The House felt that $2,566,- 
000 was enough for this item. The Senate 
raised it to $4,126,000. This is an exam- 
ple of a cut to go back to the House 
figure. 


There are also items in this bill which 
the House felt should be stricken. I cite 
as an example on page 87, lines 9 and 
10, that the House did not think it neces- 
sary to make an appropriation for the 
Naval Air Station at Brunswick, Maine, 
for ground improvements in the amount 
of $75,000. I would accept the judgment 
of the House in this regard, in our in- 
terest to save money. 


And so it goes, through these 44 differ- 
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ent items. In the end, as I have said, the 
total saving would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $48 million for 44 separate items. 

I reserve the remainder of my time for 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Pennsylvania ask that the 
amendments be considered en bloc? 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendments be considered en 
bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intend to 
ask for the yeas and nays tomorrow, 
when we take up this amendment. Sen- 
ators should be alerted to that effect. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
regardless of the unanimous-consent 
agreement concerning the limitation of 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1286, 1287, and 1288. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3095) to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the 
programs relating to the training or nurs- 
ing and other health professions and 
allied health professions personnel, the 
program relating to student aid for such 
personnel, and the program relating to 
health research facilities, and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, with amendments, on page 2, line 6, 
after “Sec. 101.” strike out “(a)”; in line 
10, after the word “appropriated” strike 
out “such sums as may be necessary for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
each of the next three fiscal years” and 
insert “$170,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and $225,000,000 
each for the next two fiscal years.“; on 
page 6, at the beginning of line 10, insert 
“$117,000,000"; and in the same line, 
after “1970,” strike out “and each of the 
next three fiscal years such sums as may 
be necessary” and insert “$168,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$210,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972,”; in line 24 after “1970” 
strike out “or any” and insert “and for 
each’’; in line 25, after the word “next” 
strike out three“ and insert two“; on 
page 7, line 1, after the word “oste- 
opthy,” insert “pharmacy,”; in line 2, 
after the word “optometry,” insert vet- 
erinary medicine,“; on page 10, line 13, 
after the word “next” strike out “three” 
and insert “two”; on page 11, line 13, 
after the word “inserting”, strike out 
“after” and insert “before”; in the same 
line, after the word “following:” strike 
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out “ ‘or (in the case of section 772)”; in 
line 14, after the word “pharmacy,” strike 
out “or”; on page 12, line 16, after the 
word “out” strike out or“ and insert 
“ ‘and; in line 17, after the word “phar- 
maceutical,” strike out or“ and insert 
“and”; on page 13, line 7, after 772“ 
strike out “(b)”; in line 8, after the word 
“amended” strike out “(1) by striking 
out subsection (c), and (2)”; in line 9, 
after the word “end” strike out “thereof” 
and insert “of subsection (b) the follow- 
ing: „“; on page 14, line 2, after the word 
“thereof” strike out ‘1973'.” and insert 
“*1972’."; in line 5, after the word 
“amended” insert “by striking out ‘three 
years’ the first time it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘one year’ 
and“; in line 11, after the word “includ- 
ing” insert “internships and”; after line 
11, insert: 

(4) Section 741(e) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Such loans shall bear interest, on 
the unpaid balance of the loan, computed 
only for periods for which the loan is repay- 
able, at the rate of three per centum per 
year”. 


At the beginning of line 17, strike out 
“(4)” and insert “(5)”; in line 18, after 
the word new“ strike out “subsection” 
and insert subsections:“; on page 15, 
line 11, after the word “charge.” strike 
out the quotation marks; after line 11, 
insert: 

(k) A school may provide, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund established pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower with respect to 
all the outstanding loans made to him from 
loan funds so established shall be at a rate 
equal to not less than $15 per month. 


On page 16, line 2, after the word 
“and strike out “such sums as may be 
necessary” and insert “$35,000,000”; in 
line 4, after the word “next” strike out 
“three” and insert two“; in line 7 after 
the word “thereof” strike out “1974” and 
insert “1973”; in the same line, after the 
word “and”, strike out 1973“ and insert 
1972“; in line 16, after the word next“ 
strike out “five” and insert four“; in 
line 17, after the word “fiscal” strike out 
Fears“ and insert “years, ”; on page 
17, line 5, after the word “this” strike 
out “part” and insert “subpart”; in line 
22, after “(4)” insert and (5)"; at the 
top of page 18, insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 122. (a)(1) The heading to part C of 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by inserting, immediately below 


“Part C—Srupent Loans”, the following: 
“SUBPART I—Loans ADMINISTERED BY 
ScHoors”. 


(2) Sections 740, 741, 742(b), 743, 744, and 
745 of such Act are each amended by strik- 
ing out “this part” each place it appears 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof “this 
subpart”. 

(b)(1) Section 742(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Of the sums appropriated under this 
subsection for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1969, or for any fiscal year thereafter, no 
more than 5 per centum shall be available 
only for the purpose of making loans under 
section 747.” 

(2) The last sentence of section 742(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “Sums” 
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and inserting in leu thereof “Except as is 
otherwise provided by the preceding sen- 
tence, sums”. 

(e) Title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by adding after section 746 
the following: 

“SUBPART II—DIRECT LOANS TO STUDENTS IN 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 

“Sec. 747. (a)(1) From the sums made 
available under section 742(a), the Secretary 
is authorized to make direct loans to students 
who are citizens of the United States and 
who are pursuing a full-time course of study, 
at a school of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
pharmacy, podiatry, optometry, or veterinary 
medicine which is located outside the United 
States and which is approved by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, which 
course of study leads to a degree of doctor of 
medicine, doctor of dentistry or an equlv- 
alent degree, doctor of osteopathy, doctor of 
pharmacy, doctor of podiatry or doctor of 
surgical chiropody, doctor of optometry of 
an equivalent degree, or doctor of veterinary 
medicine or an equivalent degree. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not approve any 
school for purposes of this section unless he 
determines that such school offers training of 
a type and quality substantially similar to 
that offered by similar schools in the United 
States which are accredited as provided in 
section 721(b) (1) (B). 

“(b) Such loans shall, to the extent feas- 
ible, be made on the same terms and condi- 
tions as are required with respect to loans 
made to students under the program estab- 
lished by subpart 1.” 


On page 20, line 4, change the section 
number from 122“ to “123”; in line 
12, after the word “next” strike out 
“four” and insert “three”; in line 14, 
after the word “thereof” strike out 
“ 1974’ " and insert 1973“; in line 15, 
after the word “and” strike out ‘1973’ ” 
and insert “‘1972’”; in line 17, after the 
word “next” strike out “four” and insert 
“three”; in line 20, after the word 
“thereof” strike out ‘1973’ ” and insert 
“*1972’”: and in the same line after the 
word “and” strike out “‘1974’” and in- 
sert “ ‘1973’; and page 21, line 23, after 
“July 1” strike out 1972“ and insert 
1971“; on page 22, line 13, after the 
word “schools”, strike out such sums 
as may be necessary” and insert “$25,- 
000,000“; in line 14, after “June 30, 
1970,” strike out “and each of the next 
three fiscal years” and insert ‘$35,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972.”; in line 22, after 
“July 1,” strike out 1972. and insert 
“1971’.”; on page 25, line 4, after the 
word “next” strike out “three” and insert 
“two”; in line 23, after the word “next” 
strike out “three” and insert “two”; on 
page 29, at the beginning of line 5, insert 
“$30,000,000”; in the same line after 
“June 30, 1970,” strike out and each 
of the next three fiscal years such sums 
as May be necessary” and insert ‘$45,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and $70,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972,”; on page 30, 
line 20, after the word “inserting” strike 
out “‘and such sums as may be neces- 
sary for the next four fiscal years,“ and 
insert ‘$15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, $19,000,000 for t the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$23,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972 22 
on page 31, line 7, after the word 
“thereof” strike out “‘1973’.”; and 55 


sert “ 1972 in line 11, after “ 61,5000, 
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insert “by inserting ‘to licensed prac- 
tical nurses and’ immediately after 
‘preference’ and by inserting after the 
first sentence the following new sen- 
tence: ‘The aggregate of the loans for 
all years from such funds may not ex- 
ceed $6,000 in the case of any student.’.”; 
at the beginning of line 17, insert (A) 
striking out ‘one year’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘nine months’ and (B)”; on 
page 32, line 11, after the word “public” 
insert “or other nonprofit”; after line 
18, insert: 

(4) Section 823(b)(5) of such Act 18 
amended by striking out everything which 
follows “3 per centum per annum” down to 
but not including the second semicolon. 


In line 23, after the word “new” strike 
out “subsection” and insert subsec- 
tions”; on page 33, line 17, after the word 
“the” where it appears the second 
time, strike out “charge.’” and insert 
“charge.”; after line 17, insert: 

(g) A school may provide in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that during 
the repayment period of a loan from a loan 
fund established pursuant to an agreement 
under this part payments of principal and 
interest by the borrower with respect to all 
the outstanding loans made to him from 
loan funds so established shall be at a rate 
equal to not less than $15 per month. 


On page 34, line 5, after word “‘insert- 
ing” strike out such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the next four fiscal 
years“ and insert “$20,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $21,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $22,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972’”; at the beginning of line 
11, strike out 1974,“ and insert 
“*1973’”; in line 12, after the word 
“thereof”, strike out ‘1973,’ and insert 
“*1972.".”; on page 35, line 6, after the 
word “thereof” strike out “‘1976’.” and 
insert “ ‘1975’.”; in line 8, after the word 
“next” strike out “five” and insert four“; 
on page 36, line 5, after the word “The” 


strike out “amendment” and insert 
“amendments”; in line 6, after the word 
“subsection,” and insert (b) (4) and 


subsection”; on page 37, at the beginning 
of line 3, strike out “three” and insert 
“two”; at the beginning of line 6, strike 
out “1974” and insert “1973,”; in line 11, 
after “July 1,” strike out “1973” and in- 
sert 1972.“; in line 18, after the word 
“next”, strike out three“ and insert 
“two”; in line 22, after “July 1,” strike 
out “1973” and insert “1972,”; at the 
beginning of line 24, strike out “1974” 
and insert “1973”; on page 39, after line 
7, strike out: 

Sec. 231. So much of section 843(f) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
298b) as precedes clause (1) is amended by 
inserting “, or by a State agency,” after “a 
recognized body or bodies” the first time it 
appears therein, by inserting “or State 
agency” after “a recognized body or bodies” 
the second and third time it appears therein, 
and by striking out “or a program accredited 
for the purpose of this Act by the Commis- 
sioner of Education,“. Clause (1) of such 
section 843(f) is amended by striking out 
“for a project for construction of a new 
school (which shall include a school that 
has not had a sufficient period of operation 
to be eligible for accreditation)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “for a construction 
project”. Such section 843(f) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “For the purpose of 
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this paragraph, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall publish a list of nationally recog- 
nized accrediting bodies, and of State agen- 
cies, which he determines to be reliable au- 
thority as to the quality of training offered.” 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 


Sec. 231. (a) Subsections (c) and (e) of 
section 843 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 298b) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “an accredited program” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a program”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “an accredited two- 
year program” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a two-year program“. 

(c) Such subsection (c) is further amend- 
ed by adding before the period at the end 
thereof (and after the language added by 
section 205 of this Act) “, but only if such 
program, or such unit, college, or university 
is accredited”. 

(d) Such subsection (d) is further amend- 
ed by adding before the period at the end 
thereof “, but only if such program, or such 
unit, college, or university, is accredited”. 

(e) Such section (e) is further amended 
by adding before the period at the end 
thereof “, but only if such program, or such 
affiliated school or such hospital or university 
or such independent school, is accredited”. 

(f) So much of subsection (f) of such sec- 
tion as precedes clause (1) is amended by 
inserting after Commissioner of Education” 
the first time it appears therein “and when 
applied to a hospital, school, college, or uni- 
versity (or a unit thereof) means a hospital, 
school, college, or university (or unit) which 
is accredited by a recognized body or bodies 
approved for such purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Education”, by striking out “or a 
program accredited for the purpose of this 
Act by the Commissioner of Education,”, by 
inserting “, or a hospital, school, college, or 
university (or a unit thereof) ,” after “except 
that a program”, by inserting , or the hospi- 
tal, school, college, or university (or a unit 
thereof)”, after “reasonable assurance that 
the program”, and by striking out “by the 
school which provides or will provide such 
program”. 

(g) Such subsection (f) is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “For the purpose of this para- 
graph, the Commissioner of Education shall 
publish a list of recognized accrediting bodies 
which he determines to be reliable authority 
as to the quality of training offered.” 


On page 41, at the beginning of line 21, 
strike out “1972,” and insert “1971,”; at 
the top of page 42, insert a new section, 
as follows: 

CONTRACTS AND GRANTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF NURSING EDUCATIONAL 
TALENT 
Sec. 233. Section 868 of the Public Health 

Service Act is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec, 868. (a) To assist in achieving the 

purposes of this part the Secretary is au- 
thorized (without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5)) to make 
grants to State or local educational agencies 
or other public or nonprofit private agencies, 
institutions, or organizations, or enter into 
contracts with public or private agencies, in- 
stitutions, or organizations, not to exceed in 
the case of any grant or contract $100,000 
per year, for the purpose of— 

“(1) identifying individuals of financial, 
educational, or cultural need with a poten- 
tial for education or training in a field of 
nursing and encouraging them to (i) com- 
plete secondary school, (ii) undertake post- 
secondary training or education to qualify 
for training in a field of nursing, or (iii) un- 
dertake dary educational training 
in a field of nursing, as may be appropriate, 


or 
“(2) publicizing existing forms of financial 
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aid for persons undertaking training or edu- 
cation in a field of nursing, including aid 
furnished under this part. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes of this section 
$300,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969; $750,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970; $1,250,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971; and $1,750,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972. 


On page 43, line 13, after “June 30,” 
strike out “1969,” and insert “1969;”; in 
the same line after the word “and” strike 
out “such sums as may be necessary” 
and insert “$10,000,000”; in line 22, after 
the word “and” strike out “such sums as 
may be necessary” and insert “$20,000,- 
000”; on page 44, at the beginning of 
line 5, strike out “such sums as may be 
necessary” and insert “$5,000,000”; at 
the beginning of line 11, strike out “such 
sums as May be necessary” and insert 
“$4,500,000”; on page 45, after line 2, 
insert: 

(d) Such part G is further amended by 
adding after section 797 (added by subsec- 
tion (c)) the following new section: 

“STUDY 

“Sec. 798. The Secretary shall prepare, and 
submit to the President and the Congress 
prior to April 1, 1969, a report on the admin- 
istration of this part, an appraisal of the 
programs under this part in the light of 
their adequacy to meet the needs for allied 
health professions personnel, and his recom- 
mendations as a result thereof.“ 


In line 15, after the word “inserting” 
strike out “‘and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the next four fis- 
cal years’” and insert “ ‘$8,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $12,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and $14,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972,’”; after line 
20 strike out: 

(b) (1) Section 306(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242d) is amended by 
striking out “and” before ‘$10,000,000, and 
by inserting “and such sums as may be 
necessary for each of the next four fiscal 
years,” after the succeeding fiscal year,” 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

(b)(1) Section 306(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242d) is 
amended by striking out “and” before “$10,- 
000,000" and by striking out “the succeeding 
fiscal year,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the two succeeding fiscal years, $14,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972,”. 


On page 46, line 13, after the word 
“inserting” strike out and“ and insert 
“$35,000,000”; in line 14, after the word 
“and” insert “$50,000,000”; in line 15, 
after the word “each” strike out of“ 
and insert for“; in the same line, after 
the word “next”, strike out “three” and 
insert “two”; in the same line after the 
word “fiscal” strike out “years such sums 
as may be necessary,“ and insert 
“years, ”; and in line 19, strike out 
“*1972’” and insert 1971“; so as to 
make the bill read: 

S. 3095 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Health Manpower 
Act of 1968”. 

Sec. 2. As used in the amendments made 
by this Act, the term “Secretary”, unless the 
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context otherwise requires, means the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TITLE I—HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TRAINING 
Part A—CoONSTRUCTION GRANTS 
EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATIONS 


Sec. 101. Section 720 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293) is amended by 
inserting after and below clause (3) of the 
first sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “For such grants there are also au- 
thorized to be appropriated $170,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$225,000,000 each for the next two fiscal 
years.” 

FEDERAL SHARE 

Sec. 102. (a) Subsection (a) (1) of section 
722 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C, 293b) is amended by striking out 
“such amount may not exceed 50 per cen- 
tum” and inserting in lieu thereof “such 
amount may not, except where the Secretary 
determines that unusual circumstances make 
& larger percentage (which in no case may 
exceed 6634 per centum) necessary in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this part, ex- 
ceed 50 per centum.” 

(b) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply in the case of projects for 
which grants are made from appropriations 
for fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. 


LENGTH AND CHARACTER OF FEDERAL RECOVERY 
INTEREST IN FACILITIES 

Sec. 103. (a) (1) Clause (b) of section 723 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
2930) is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) the facility shall cease to be used for 
the teaching purposes (and the other pur- 
poses permitted under section 722) for which 
it was constructed, unless the Secretary de- 
termines that it is being and will be used 
for— 

“(1) any teaching purposes for which a 
grant was authorized to be made under this 


“(2) research purposes, or research and 
related purposes, in the sciences related to 
health (within the meaning of part A), or 

“(3) medical library purposes (within the 
meaning of part I of title III), 
or the Secretary determines, in accordance 
with regulations, that there is good cause for 
releasing the applicant or other owner from 
the obligation to do so,“. 

(2) Clause (A) of section 721(c)(2) of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 293a) is amended to read: 
“(A) the facility is intended to be used for 
the purposes for which the application has 
been made.“. 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) (1) shall apply in the case of facilities 
for which a grant has been or is in the fu- 
ture made under part B of title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act. The amendment 

made by subsection (a) (2) shall apply in the 
case of assurances given after the date of 
enactment of this Act under such part B. 


GRANTS FOR MULTIPURPOSE FACILITIES 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 722 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293b) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(d) In the case of a project for construc- 
tion of facilities which are to a substantial 
extent (as determined in accordance with 
regulations of the Secretary) for teaching 
purposes and for which a grant may be made 
under this part, but which also are for re- 
Search purposes, or research and related pur- 
poses, in the sciences related to health (with- 
in the meaning of part A of this title) or 
for medical library purposes (within the 
meaning of part I of title II), the project 
shall, insofar as all such purposes are in- 
volved, be regarded as a project for facilities 
with respect to which a grant may be made 

under this part.” 

f (b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of projects for 
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which grants are made under part B of title 
VI of the Public Health Service Act from ap- 
propriations for fiscal years ending after June 
30, 1969. 


GRANTS FOR CONTINUING AND ADVANCED 
EDUCATION FACILITIES 


Sec. 105. (a) Paragraph (3) of section 721 
(c) of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 293a) is amended by inserting before 
the semicolon at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: “(and, for purposes of this part, ex- 
pansion or curtailment of capacity for con- 
tinuing education shall also be considered ex- 
pansion and curtailment, respectively, of 
training capacity)”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of section 721 of such 
Act is amended by inserting (other than a 
project for facilities for continuing educa- 
tion)” after “an existing school” in paragraph 
(1) (A) and after “a school” in paragraph 
(1) (B). 

(c) Section 724(4) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the semicolon at the end 
thereof: “, and including advanced training 
related to such training provided by any such 
school”. 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply in the case of projects for which 
grants are made under part B of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act from appro- 
priations for fiscal years ending after June 
30, 1969. 


Part B—INSTITUTIONAL AND SPECIAL PROJECT 
GRANTS FOR TRAINING OF HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS PERSONNEL 


Sec. 111. (a) Sections 770, 771, and 772 of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295f, 295f-1, 295f-2) are amended to read as 
follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 770. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $117,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, $168,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and $210,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, for institutional grants under section 
771 and special project grants under sec- 
tion 772. 

“(b) The portion of the sums so appro- 
priated for each fiscal year which shall be 
available for grants under each such section 
shall be determined by the Secretary unless 
otherwise provided in the Act or Acts ap- 
propriating such sums for such year. 


“INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


“Sec. 771. (a) (1) The sums available for 
grants under this section from appropria- 
tions under section 770 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, and for each of the 
next two fiscal years shall be distributed to 
the schools of medicine, dentistry, oste- 
opathy, pharmacy, optometry, veterinary 
medicine, and podiatry with approved ap- 
Plications as follows: Each school shall re- 
ceive $25,000; and of the remainder— 

“(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of 

“(i) the relative enrollment of full-time 
students for such year, and 

“(ii) the relative increase in enrollment 
of such students for such year over the 
average enrollment of such school for the 
five school years preceding the year for 
which the application is made; 


with the amount per full-time student so 
computed that a school receives twice as 
much for each such student in the increase as 
for other full-time students, and 

(B) 25 per centum shall be distributed on 
the basis of the relative number of grad- 
uates for such year. 

“(2) The sum computed under paragraph 
(1) for any school which is less than the 
amount such school recelved under this 
section for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, shall be increased to that amount, 
the total of the increases thereby required 
being derived by proportionately reducing 
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the sums computed under such paragraph 
(1) for the remaining schools, but with such 
adjustments as may be necessary to prevent 
the sums computed for any of such remain- 
ing schools from being reduced to less than 
the amount it received for such fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, under this section. 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall not make a 
grant under this section to any school unless 
the application for such grant contains or 
is supported by reasonable assurances that 
for the first school year beginning after the 
fiscal year for which such grant is made and 
each school year thereafter during which 
such a grant is made the first-year enroll- 
ment of full-time students in such school 
will exceed the average first-year enrollment 
of such students in such school for the five 
school years during the period of July 1, 1963, 
through June 30, 1968, by at least 2½ per 
centum of such average first-year enrollment, 
or by five students, whichever is greater. 
The requirements of this paragraph shall be 
in addition to the requirements of section 
721(c)(2)(D) of this Act, where applicable. 
The Secretary is authorized to waive (in 
whole or in part) the provisions of this para- 
graph if he determines, after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance that the 
required increase in first-year enrollment of 
full-time students in a school cannot be ac- 
complished without lowering the quality of 
training provided therein, or if he deter- 
mines, after such consultation, that to do so 
would otherwise be in the public interest and 
consistent with the purposes of this part. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the preceding provi- 
sions of this section, no grant under this 
section to any school for any fiscal year may 
exceed the total of the funds from non- 
Federal sources expended (excluding ex- 
penditures of a nonrecurring nature) by the 
school during the preceding year for teach- 
ing purposes (as determined in accordance 
with criteria prescribed by the Secretary), 
except that this paragraph shall not apply 
in the case of a school which has for such a 
year a particular year-class which it did not 
have for the preceding year. 

(e) (1) For purposes of this part and part 
F, regulations of the Secretary shall include 
provisions relating to determination of the 
number of students enrolled in a school, or 
in a particular year-class in a school, or the 
number of graduates, as the case may be, on 
the basis of estimates, or on the basis of the 
number of students who were enrolled in a 
school, or in a particular year-class in a 
school, or were graduates, in an earlier year, 
as the case may be, or on such basis as he 
deems appropriate for making such determi- 
nation, and shall include methods of making 
such determinations when a school or a year- 
class was not in existence in an earlier 
year at a school. 

“(2) For purposes of this part and part F, 
the term ‘full-time students’ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with 
a particular year-class) means students 
pursuing a full-time course of study leading 
to a degree of doctor of medicine, doctor of 
dentistry, or an equivalent degree, doctor 
of osteopathy, bachelor of science in phar- 
macy or doctor of pharmacy, doctor of optom- 
etry or an equivalent degree, doctor of 
veterinary medicine or an equivalent degree, 
or doctor of _ podiatry or an equivalent 
degree. 

“SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS 

“Sec. 772. Grants may be made, from sums 
available therefor from appropriations un- 
der section 770 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for each of the next two 
fiscal years, to assist schools of medicine, 
dentistry, 8 pharmacy. optometry. 
podiatry, and veterinary medicine in meet- 
ing the cost of special projects to plan, de- 
velop, or establish new programs or modi- 
fications of existing programs of education 
in such health professions or to effect signif- 
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icant improvements in curriculums of any 
such schools or for research in the various 
fields related to education in such health 
professions, or to develop training for new 
levels or types of health professions person- 
nel, or to assist any such schools which are 
in serious financial straits to meet their 
costs of operation or which have special need 
for financial assistance to meet the accredi- 
tation requirements, or to assist any such 
schools to meet the costs of planning ex- 
perimental teaching facilities or experimen- 
tal design thereof, or which will otherwise 
strengthen, improve, or expand programs 
to train personnel in such health professions 
or help to increase the supply of adequately 
trained personnel in such health professions 
needed to meet the health needs of the 
Nation.” 

(b)(1) Subsection (a) of section 773 of 
such Act (42 U.S.C. 295f-3) is amended by 
striking out “basic or special grants under 
section 771 or 772“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “grants under section 771 or 772”. 

(2) Subsection (b)(1) of such section is 
amended by inserting before “or podiatry” 
the following: “pharmacy, veterinary medi- 
eine,“. 

(3) Subsection (c) of such section is 
amended by striking out “National Advisory 
Council on Medical, Dental, Optometric, and 
Podiatric Education” and inserting in lieu 
thereof Natlonal Advisory Council on Health 
Professions Educational Assistance”. 

(4) Subsection (d)(2) of such section is 
amended by inserting “(excluding expendi- 
tures of a nonrecurring nature)” after “for 
such purpose”. 

(5) Subsection (e) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(e) In determining priority of projects 
applications for which are filed under section 
772, the Secretary shall give consideration 
to— 


“(1) the extent to which the project will 
increase enrollment of full-time students 
receiving the training for which grants are 
authorized under this part; 

“(2) the relative need of the applicant for 
financial assistance to maintain or provide 
for accreditation or to avoid curtailing en- 
rollment or reduction in the quality of train- 
ing provided; and 

“(8) the extent to which the project may 
result in curriculum improvement or im- 
proved methods of training or will help to 
reduce the period of required training with- 
out adversely affecting the quality thereof.” 

(c)(1) Section 774(a) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “and podiatric edu- 
cation” and inserting in lieu thereof “podia- 
tric, pharmaceutical, and veterinary educa- 
tion”. 

(2) Such section 774(a) is further amend- 
ed by striking out “twelve” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “fourteen”, and by striking out 
“National Advisory Council on Medical, Den- 
tal, Optometric, and Podiatric Education” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “National Ad- 
visory Council on Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance”. 

(3) The heading of section 774 is amended 
to read: 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH PRO- 
FESSIONS EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE” 

(d) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply with respect to appropriations 
for fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. 

(e) Effective only with respect to appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, section 772 of such Act is amended (1) 
by striking out subsection (c), and (2) by 
inserting before the period at the end of 
subsection (b) the following: “, or (3) to 
plan for special projects for which grants 
are authorized under this section as amend- 
ed by the Health Manpower Act of 1968”. 

(t) Effective with respect to appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
the next fiscal year, the third sentence of 
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section 771(b) of such Act is amended by 
inserting before the period at the end thereof 
“, or if he determines, after such consulta- 
tion, that to do so would otherwise be in 
the public interest and consistent with the 
purposes of this part“. 
Part C—STUDENT Am 
STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 121. (a)(1) Clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 740(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C, 294) are each amended by 
inserting “, except as provided in section 
746,” after “fund” the first time it appears 
therein. 

(2) Section 740 (b) (4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out 1969“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1972”. 

(3) Section 741(c) of such Act (42 U.S. C. 
294a) is amended by striking out “three 
years” the first time it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “one year“ and by 
adding before the period at the end thereof 
, or (3) service as a full-time volunteer 
in the Volunteers in Service to America 
program under the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964; and periods (up to five years) of 
advanced professional training (including 
internships and residencies)”. 

(4) Section 741(e) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) Such loans shall bear interest, on the 
unpaid balance of the loan, computed only 
for periods for which the loan is repayable, 
at the rate of three per centum per year”. 

(5) (A) Section 741 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

„(J) Subject to regulations of the Secre- 
tary, a school may assess a charge with re- 
spect to a loan made under this part for 
failure of the borrower to pay all or any part 
of an installment when it is due and, in the 
case of a borrower who is entitled to defer- 
ment of the loan under subsection (c) or 
cancellation of part or all of the loan under 
subsection (f), for any failure to file timely 
and satisfactory evidence of such entitle- 
ment. The amount of any such charge may 
not exceed $1 for the first month or part of 
a month by which such installment or evi- 
dence is late and $2 for each such month or 
part of a month thereafter. The school may 
elect to add the amount of any such charge 
to the principal amount of the loan as of the 
first day after the day on which such install- 
ment or evidence was due, or to make the 
amount of the charge payable to the school 
not later than the due date of the next in- 
stallment after receipt by the borrower of no- 
tice of the assessment of the charge. 

“(k) A school may provide, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund established pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower witt respect to 
all the outstanding loans made to him from 
loan funds so established shall be at a rate 
equal to not less than $15 per month.” 

(B) Subsection (b) (2) of section 740 of 
such Act is further amended by striking out 
“and (D)” and inserting in lieu therefore 
„(D) collections pursuant to section 741(j), 
and (E) “. 

(b) (1) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 742 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 294b) is 
amended by striking out “and” before “$250,- 
000,000” and by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof “, and $35,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and each of 
the next two fiscal years”. 

(2) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out 1970“ and “1969” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1973“ and 
1972", respectively. 

(3) The fourth sentence of such subsec- 
tion is amended by striking out “and” before 
“(2)” and by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof “, and (3) for transfers pur- 
suant to section 746”. 

(c) Section 743 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
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294c) is amended by striking out “1972” 
each place it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1976”. 

(d) (1) Section 744(a)(1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 294d) is amended by inserting “and 
each of the next four fiscal years,” after 
1968.“ 

(2) Section 744 (c) of such Act is amended 
by striking out 835,000,000“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 845,000,000“. 

(e) Part C of title VII of such Act (42 
U.S.C, 294, et seq.) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“TRANSFER OF FUNDS TO SCHOLARSHIPS 


“Sec. 746. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the appro- 
priations for any fiscal year for Federal capi- 
tal contributions under an agreement un- 
der this subpart, or such larger percentage 
thereof as the Secretary may approve, may 
be transferred to the sums available to the 
school under part F of this title to be used 
for the same purpose as such sums. In the 
case of any such transfer, the amount of 
any funds which the school deposited in 
its student loan fund pursuant to section 
740(b)(2)(B) may be withdrawn by the 
school from such fund.” 

(f) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) (1), (b) (3), and (e) shall apply with 
respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969. The amendment 
made by subsection (a) (3) shall apply (1) 
with respect to all loans made under an 
agreement under part (C) of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act after June 30, 
1969, and (2) with respect to loans made 
thereunder before July 1, 1969, to the extent 
agreed to by the school which made the 
loans and the Secretary (but, then, only as 
to years beginning after June 30, 1969). 
The amendment made by subsection (a) (4) 
and (5) shall apply with respect to loans 
made after June 30, 1969. 

Sec. 122. (a) (1) The heading to part OC of 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by inserting, immediately below 
“Part C—Srupent Loans”, the following: 
“SUBPART I—Loans ADMINISTERED BY 
ScHOOLs”, 

(2) Sections 740, 741, 742(b), 743, 744, and 
745 of such Act are each amended by striking 
out “this part” each place it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof this subpart”. 

(b) (1) Section 742(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
last sentence thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “Of the sums appropriated under this 
subsection for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1969, or for any fiscal year thereafter, no 
more than 5 per centum shall be available 
only for the purpose of making loans under 
section 747.“ 

(2) The last sentence of section 742(a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out “Sums” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Except as is 
otherwise provided by the preceding sentence, 
sums”, 

(e) Title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act is amended by adding after section 745 
the following: 


“SUBPART II—DIRECT LOANS TO STUDENTS IN 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


“Sec. 747. (a) (1) From the sums made 
available under section 742(a), the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make direct loans to 
students who are citizens of the United 
States and who are pursuing a full-time 
course of study, at a school of medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, pharmacy, podiatry, 
optometry, or veterinary medicine which is 
located outside the United States and which 
is approved by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, which course of study 
leads to a degree of doctor of medicine, 
doctor of dentistry or an equivalent degree, 
doctor of osteopathy, doctor of pharmacy, 
doctor of podiatry or doctor of surgical 
chiropody, doctor of optometry or an equiva- 
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lent degree, or doctor of veterinary medicine 
or an equivalent degree. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not approve any 
school for purposes of this section unless he 
determines that such school offers training 
of a type and quality substantially similar 
to that offered by similar schools in the 
United States which are accredited as pro- 
vided in section 721(b)(1) (B). 

“(b) Such loans shall, to the extent feasi- 
ble, be made on the same terms and con- 
ditions as are required with respect to loans 
made to students under the program es- 
tablished by subpart I.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Sec. 123. (a) Subsection (a) of section 780 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 
295g) is amended by striking out “or phar- 
macy” and inserting in lieu thereof “phar- 
macy, or veterinary medicine”. The heading 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“oR PHARMACY” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“PHARMACY, OR VETERINARY MEDICINE". 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section is 
amended by inserting “and each of the next 
three fiscal years” after “1969,” in the 
first sentence and by striking out “1970” 
and “1969” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1973” and “1972”, respectively, in the second 
sentence. 

(c)(1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) 
of such section is amended by inserting and 
each of the next three fiscal years” 
after 1969“ and clause (D) and by striking 
out 1969“ and “1970” in clause (E) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 1972“ and “1973”, 
respectively. 

(2) The first sentence of paragraph (2) 
of such subsection (c) is amended by strik- 
ing out “from low-income families who, with- 
out such financial assistance could not” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “of exceptional fi- 
nancial need who need such financial assist- 
ance to”. 

(d) Part F of title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act is further amended by insert- 
ing after section 780 the following new 
section: 


“TRANSFER TO STUDENT LOAN FUNDS 


“Sec. 781. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the ap- 
propriations for any fiscal year for scholar- 
ships under this part, or such larger percent- 
age thereof as the Secretary may approve, may 
be transferred to the sums available to the 
school under part C for (and to be regarded 
as) Federal capital contributions, to be used 
for the same purpose as such sums.” 

(e) The amendment made by subsections 
(a), (b), (o) (1), and (d) shall apply with 

t to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1969. The amendments made 
by subsection (c)(2) shall apply with re- 
spect to scholarships from appropriations for 
fiscal years ending after June 30, 1969. 


Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 


STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 

Sec, 131. The Secretary shall, in consulta- 
tion with the Advisory Councils established 
by sections 725 and 774, prepare, and sub- 
mit to the President and the Congress prior 
to July 1, 1971, a report on the administra- 
tion of parts B, C, E, and F of title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act, an appraisal 
of the p under such parts in the 
light of their adequacy to meet the long- 
term needs for health professionals, and his 
recommendations as a result thereof. 

TITLE II—NURSE TRAINING 
Part A—CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 

EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 801 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 296) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 801. (a) There are authorized to be 


appropriated, for grants to assist in the con- 
struction of new facilities for collegiate, as- 
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sociate degree, or diploma schools of nursing, 
or replacement or rehabilitation of existing 
facilities for such schools, $25,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $35,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972. 

“(b) Sums appropriated pursuant to sub- 
section (a) for a fiscal year shall remain 
available until expended.” 

(b) Section 802(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
296a) is amended by striking out “July 1, 
1968” and inserting in lieu thereof “July 1, 
1971”. 

LENGTH OF FEDERAL RECOVERY INTEREST 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 802(b)(2) of the 
Public Health Service Act is amended by 
striking out “twenty” in clause (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ten.” 

(b) Section 804 of such Act (42 US.C. 
296c) is amended by striking out “twenty” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “ten”. 


FEDERAL SHARE 


Sec. 203. Section 803(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 US.C. 296b) is 
amended by striking out “may not exceed 
50 per centum” in clause (B) and inserting 
in lieu thereof may not, except where the 
Secretary determines that unusual circum- 
stances make a larger percentage (which 
may in no case exceed 6634 per centum) 
necessary in order to effectuate the purposes 
of this part, exceed 50 per centum”, 


INCLUSION OF TRUST TERRITORY 


Sec. 204. Section 849 (a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 298b) is 
amended by striking out “or the Virgin Is- 
lands” and inserting in lieu thereof the Vir- 
gin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands”. 


AMENDMENT OF DEFINITION OF COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Src. 205. Section 843(c) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof “, and 
including advanced training related to such 
program of education”. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec, 206. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201, 202, and 205 shall apply with re- 
spect to appropriations for fiscal years ending 
after June 30, 1969, except that (1) section 
804 of the Public Health Service Act as 
amended by this Act shall apply in the case 
of any projects for which grants have been 
made or are in the future made under section 
803 of such Act; and (2) the amendment 
made in section 802(b)(2) of such Act by 
section 202(a) of this Act shall apply in the 
case of any projects for which grants are 
made under section 803 of the Public Health 
Service Act after the enactment of this Act. 


Part B—SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL 
GRANTS TO SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


SPECIAL PROJECT AND INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


Sec, 211. Sections 805 and 806 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 296d, 296e) are 
amended to read as follows: 

“IMPROVEMENT IN NURSE TRAINING 

“Sec. 805. From the sums available there- 
for from appropriations under section 808 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
each of the next two fiscal years, grants may 
be made to assist any public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution 
to meet the cost of special projects to plan, 
develop, or establish new programs or modi- 
fications of existing programs of nursing edu- 
cation or to effect significant improvements 
in curriculums of schools of nursing or for 
research in the various fields of nursing edu- 
cation, or to assist schools of nursing which 
are in serious financial straits to meet their 
costs of operation or to assist schools of 
nursing which have special need for financial 
assistance to meet accreditation require- 
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ments, or to assist in otherwise strengthen- 
ing, improving, or expanding programs of 
nursing education, or to assist any such 
agency, organization, or institution to meet 
the costs of other special projects which will 
help to increase the supply of adequately 
trained nursing personnel needed to meet the 
health needs of the Nation. 


“INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 


“Sec. 806. (a) The sums available for 
grants under this section from appropria- 
tions under section 808 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, or any of the next two 
fiscal years shall be distributed to the schools 
with approved applications as follows: Each 
school shall receive $15,000; and of the re- 
mainder— 

“(A) 75 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of the relative enrollment of 
full-time students for such year and the 
relative increase in enrollment of such stu- 
dents for such year over the average enroll- 
ment of such school for the five school years 
preceding the year for which the application 
is made, with the amount per full-time stu- 
dent so computed that a school receives 
twice as much for each such student in the 
increase as for other full-time students, and 

“(B) 25 per centum shall be distributed 
on the basis of the relative number of 
graduates for such year. 

“(b) (1) For purposes of this part and part 
D, regulations of the Secretary shall include 
provisions relating to determination of the 
number of students enrolled in a school, or 
in a particular year-class in a school, or the 
number of graduates from a school, as the 
case may be, on the basis of estimates, or 
on the basis of the number of students who 
were enrolled in a school, or in a particular 
year-class in a school, or were graduates 
from a school in earlier years, as the case 
may be, or on such basis as he deems appro- 
priate for making such determination, and 
shall include methods of making such deter- 
minations when a school or a year-class was 
not in existence in an earlier year at a 
school. 

(2) For purposes of this part and part D, 
the term ‘full-time students’ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with a 
particular year-class) means students pur- 
suing a full-time course of study in an 
accredited program in a school of nursing.” 

CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 
Sec. 212. Part A of title VIII of the Public 


Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sections: 
“APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 

“Sec. 807. (a) The Secretary may from time 
to time set dates (not earlier than in the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which a 
grant is sought) by which applications under 
section 805 or 806 for any fiscal year must 
be filed. 

“(b) The Secretary shall not approve or 
disapprove any application for a grant under 
this part except after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Nurse Training. 

“(c) A grant under section 805 or 806 may 
be made only if the application therefor— 

“(1) is from a public or nonprofit private 
school of nursing, or, in the case of grants 
under section 805, a public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agency, organization, or institution; 

(2) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Secretary that the 
applicant will expend in carrying out its 
functions as a school of nursing, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, 
an amount of funds (other than funds for 
construction as determined by the Secre- 
tary) from non-Federal sources which are at 
least as great as the average amount of funds 
expended by such applicant for such purpose 
(excluding expenditures of a nonrecurring 
nature) in the three fiscal years immedi- 
ately preceding the fiscal year for which such 
grant is sought; 
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“(3) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the de- 
terminations required of him under this part 
and such assurances as he may find necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this part; and 

“(4) provides for such fiscal-control and 
accounting procedures and rts, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under this part. 


“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 808. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, $45,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and $70,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, for improvement grants under section 
805 and institutional grants under section 
806. 

“(b) The portion of the sums so appro- 
priated for each fiscal year which shall be 
available for grants under each such section 
shall be determined by the Secretary unless 
otherwise provided in the Act or Acts appro- 
priating such sums for such year.” 


CONFORMING CHANGE 


Sec, 213. Clause (2) of section 843(f) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
298b) is amended to read: “(2) in the case of 
a school applying for a grant under section 
806 for any fiscal year, prior to the beginning 
of the first academic year following the nor- 
mal graduation date of the class which is 
the entering class for such fiscal year (or is 
the first such class in such year if there is 
more than one); “. 

EPFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 214. The amendments made by the 
preceding provisions of this part shall apply 
with respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
ending after June 30, 1969. 


PLANNING FOR FISCAL YEAR 1969 


Sec. 215. Effective only with respect to ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1969, section 805(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Appropriations under this section shall also 
be available for grants for planning special 
projects for which grants are authorized un- 
der this section as amended by the Health 
Manpower Act of 1968.“ 


Part C—Srouprent Am 
ADVANCED TRAINING 


Sec. 221. Section 821(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 297) is amended 
by striking out “and” before “$12,000,000” 
and by inserting “$15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, $19,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and $23,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year 1972,” after “1969,”. 

STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 222. (a) (1) Clauses (2) and (3) of 
section 822(b) of the Public Health Service 
Act (42 U.S.C. 297a) are each amended by 
inserting “, except as provided in section 
829,” after fund“ the first time it appears 
therein. 

(2) Section 822(b)(4) of such Act is 
amended by striking out 1969“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 1972“. 

(b) (1) Section 823(a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C, 297b) is amended by striking out 
“$1,000” and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,- 
500", by inserting “to licensed practical 
nurses and” immediately after “preference” 
and by inserting after the first sentence the 
following new sentence: “The aggregate of 
the loans for all years from such funds may 
not exceed $6,000 in the case of any student.“. 

(2) Section 823(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by (A) striking out “one year” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “nine months” and 
(B) striking “except that” and all that fol- 
lows down to but not including the semicolon 
and inserting in lieu thereof “excluding from 
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such ten-year period all (A) periods (up to 
three years) of (1) active duty performed by 
the borrower as a member of a uniformed 
service, (il) service as a volunteer under the 
Peace Corps Act, or (iil) service as a full- 
time volunteer under the Volunteers in Serv- 
ice to America p under the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, and (B) periods (up 
to five years) during which the borrower is 
pursuing a full-time course of study at a 
collegiate school of nursing leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree in nursing or an equivalent 
degree, or to a graduate degree in nursing, 
or is otherwise pursuing advanced profes- 
sional training in nursing”. 

(3) Section 823 (b) (3) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, except 
that such rate shall be 15 per centum for 
each complete year of service as such a nurse 
in a public or other nonprofit hospital in 
any area which is determined, in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, to be an 
area with substantial population which has 
a substantial shortage of such nurses at such 
hospitals, and for the purpose of any can- 
cellation at such higher rate, an amount 
equal to an additional 50 per centum of the 
total amount of such loans plus interest may 
be canceled”. 

(4) Section 823 (b) (5) of such Act is 
amended by striking out everything which 
follows “3 per centum per annum” down to 
but not including the second semicolon. 

(c)(1) Section 823 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(f) Subject to regulations of the Secre- 
tary, a school may assess a charge with re- 
spect to a loan from the loan fund estab- 
lished pursuant to an agreement under this 
part for failure of the borrower to pay all 
or any part of an installment when it is 
due and, in the case of a borrower who is 
entitled to deferment of the loan under sub- 
section (b) (2) or cancellation of part or all 
of the loan under subsection (b) (3), for any 
failure to file timely and satisfactory evidence 
of such entitlement, The amount of any such 
charge may not exceed $1 for the first month 
or part of a month by which such install- 
ment or evidence is late and $2 for each such 
month or part of a month thereafter. The 
school may elect to add the amount of any 
such charge to the principal amount of the 
loan as of the first day after the day on 
which such installment or evidence was due, 
or to make the amount of the charge payable 
to the school not later than the due date 
of the next installment after receipt by the 
borrower of notice of the assessment of the 
charge. 
“(g) A school may provide in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary, that dur- 
ing the repayment period of a loan from a 
loan fund established pursuant to an agree- 
ment under this part payments of principal 
and interest by the borrower with respect 
to all the outstanding loans made to him 
from loan funds so established shall be at a 
rate equal to not less than $15 per mon 

(2) Subsection (b)(2) of section 822 fn 
such Act is further amended by striking ou 
“and (D)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 2055 
collections pursuant to section 828 (f), and 
(E) L. 

(d) (1) Section 824 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
297c) is amended by inserting “$20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $21,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, $22,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972“ after “1969,” the first time it 
appears therein, by striking out 1970“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1973“, and by strik- 
ing out “1969,” the second time it appears 
en and inserting in lieu thereof 1973,“ 
1972.“ 

(2) The second sentence of such section 18 
amended by inserting before the period at the 
end thereof “, and (3) for transfers pursuant 
to section 829“. 
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(e) The first two sentences of section 825 
of such Act (42 U.S.C. 297d) are amended to 
read as follows: “From the sums appropriated 
pursuant to section 824 for any fiscal year, 
the Secretary shall allot to each school an 
amount which bears the same ratio to the 
amount so appropriated as the number of 
persons enrolled on a full-time basis in such 
school bears to the total number of persons 
enrolled on a full-time basis in all schools of 
nursing in all the States. The number of per- 
sons enrolled on a full-time basis in schools 
of nursing for purposes of this section shall 
be determined by the Secretary for the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data are 
available to him.” 

(f) Section 826 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
297e) is amended by striking out “1972” 
each place it appears therein and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1975“. 

(g) Section 827(a)(1) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297f) is amended by inserting “and 
each of the next four fiscal years,” after 
“1968,”. 

(h) Part B of title VIII of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 297 et seq.) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“TRANSFERS TO SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“Sec. 829. Not to exceed 20 per centum of 
the amount paid to a school from the ap- 
propriation for any fiscal year for Federal 
capital contributions under an agreement 
under this part, or such larger percentage 
thereof as the Secretary may approve, may 
be transferred to the sums available to the 
school under part D to be used for the same 
purpose as such sums. In the case of any 
such transfer, the amount of any funds 
which the school deposited in its student 
loan fund pursuant to section 822(b) (2) — 
may be withdrawn by the school from su 
fund.” 

(i) The amendments made by subsection 
(b) (1) and (2) shall apply with respect to 
all loans made after June 30, 1969, and with 
respect to loans made from a student loan 
fund established under an agreement pur- 
suant to section 822, before July 1, 1969, to 
the extent agreed to by the school which 
made the loans and the Secretary (but then 
only for years beginning after June 30, 1968). 
The amendments made by subsection (b) (4) 
and subsection (c) shall apply with respect 
to loans made after June 30, 1969. The 
amendment made by subsection (h) shall 
apply with respect to appropriations for fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1969. The 
amendment made by subsection (b) (3) shall 
apply with respect to service, specified in 
section 823 (b)(3) of such Act, performed 
during academic years beginning after the 
enactment of this Act, whether the loan was 
made before or after such enactment. 


Sec. 223. (a) So much of part D of title 
VIII of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C. 2980 et seq.) as precedes section 868 is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Part D—ScHoLaRsSHIP GRANTS TO SCHOOLS 
or NURSING 


“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec. 860. (a) The Secretary shall make 
grants as provided in this part to each pub- 
lic or other nonprofit school of nursing for 
scholarships to be awarded annually by such 
school to students thereof. 

“(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, and each of the next two fiscal years 
to each such school shall be equal to $2,000 
multiplied by one-tenth of the number of 
full-time students of such school. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and for each 
of the three succeeding fiscal years, the grant 
under subsection (a) shall be such amount 
as may be necessary to enable such school 
to continue making payments under schol- 
arship awards to students who initially re- 
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ceived such awards out of grants made to 
the school for fiscal years ending prior to 
July 1, 1972. 

„(o) (1) Scholarships may be awarded by 
schools from grants under subsection (a)— 

“(A) only to individuals who have been 
accepted by them for enrollment, and indi- 
viduals enrolled and in good standing, as 
full-time students, in the case of awards from 
such grants for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and each of the next two fiscal 
years; and 

“(B) only to individuals enrolled and in 
good standing as full-time students who ini- 
tially received scholarship awards out of such 
grants for a fiscal year ending prior to July 
1, 1972, in the case of awards from such 
grants for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and each of the three succeding fiscal 


years. 

“(2) Scholarships from grants under sub- 
section (a) for any school year shall be 
awarded only to students of exceptional 
financial need who need such financial assist- 
ance to pursue a course of study at the 
school for such year. Any such scholarship 
awarded for a school year shall cover such 
portion of the student's tuition, fees, books, 
equipment, and living expenses at the school 
making the award, but not to exceed $1,500 
for any year in the case of any student, as 
such school may determine the student needs 
for such year on the basis of his requirements 
and financial resources. 

„(d) Grants under subsection (a) shall be 
made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Nurse 


Training. 

“(e) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
paid in advance or by way of reimburse- 
ment, and at such intervals as the Secretary 
may find necessary; and with appropriate ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments previously made. 


“TRANSFER TO STUDENT LOAN PROGRAM 


“Sec, 861. (a) Not to exceed 20 per centum 
of the amount paid to a school from the 
appropriation for any fiscal year for schol- 
arships under this part, or such larger per- 
centage thereof as the Secretary may ap- 
prove for such school for such year, may be 
transferred to the sums available to the 
school under this part for (and to be re- 
garded as) Federal capital contributions, to 
be used for the same purpose as such sums.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969, 

Part D—MISCELLANEOUS 
DEFINITION OF ACCREDITATION 

Src. 231. (a) Subsections (c) and (e) of 
section 843 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C, 298b) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “an accredited program” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “a program”. 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section is 
amended by striking out “an accredited two- 
year program” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“a two-year program”. 

(c) Such subsection (c) is further 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof (and after the added 
by section 205 of this Act) , but only if 
such program, or such unit, college, or uni- 
versity is accredited”. 

(d) Such subsection (d) is further 
amended by adding before the period at the 
end thereof “, but only if such program, or 
such unit, college, or university, is accred- 
ited”. 

(e) Such section (e) is further amended 
by adding before the period at the end there- 
of “, but only if such program, or such af- 
filiated school or such hospital or university 
or such independent school, is accredited”. 

(t) So much of subsection (f) of such sec- 
tion as precedes clause (1) is amended by 
inserting after Commissioner of Education” 
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the first time it appears therein “and when 
applied to a hospital, school, college, or uni- 
versity (or a unit thereof) means a hospital, 
school, college, or university (or unit) which 
is accredited by a recognized body or bodies 
approved for such purpose by the Commis- 
sioner of Education”, by striking out “or 
a program accredited for the purpose of 
this Act by the Commissioner of Education,“, 
by inserting “, or a hospital, school, college, 
or university (or a unit thereof),” after 
“except that a program”, by inserting “, or 
the hospital, school, college, or university 
(or a unit thereof)”, after “reasonable as- 
surance that the program”, and by striking 
out “by the school which provides or will 
provide such program”, 

(g) Such subsection (f) is. further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “For the purpose 
of this paragraph, the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation shall publish a list of recognized ac- 
crediting bodies which he determines to be 
reliable authority as to the quality of train- 
ing offered.” 


STUDY OF SCHOOL AID AND STUDENT AID 
PROGRAMS 


Sec. 232. The Secretary shall, in consul- 
tation with the Advisory Council established 
by section 841, prepare, and submit to the 
President and the Congress prior to July 1, 
1971, a report on the administration of 
title VIII of the Public Health Service Act, 
an appraisal of the programs under such 
title in the light of their adequacy to meet 
the long-term needs for nurses, and his 
recommendations as a result thereof. 


CONTRACTS AND GRANTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF NURSING EDUCATIONAL 
TALENT 
Sec. 233. Section 868 of the Public Health 

Service Act is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec. 868. (a) To assist in achieving the 

p of this part the Secretary is au- 

thorized (without regard to section 3709 of 

the Revised Statutes (41 U.S.C. 5)) to make 
grants to State or local educational agencies 
or other public or nonprofit private agencies, 
institutions, or organizations, or enter into 
contracts with public or private agencies, in- 

stitutions, or organizations, not to exceed n 

the case of any grant or contract $100,000 

per year, for the purpose of— 

“(1) identifying individuals of financial, 
educational, or cultural need with a poten- 
tial for education or training in a field of 
nursing and e: them to (i) com- 
plete secondary school, (ii) undertake post- 
secondary training or education to qualify 
for training in a field of nursing, or (111) 
undertake pos educational train- 
ing in a field of nursing, as may be appro- 
priate, or 

“(2) publicizing existing forms of finan- 
cial aid for persons und training or 
education in a field of nursing, including aid 
furnished under this part. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purposes of this section 
$300,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969; $750,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970; $1,250,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971; and $1,750,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972.” 


TITLE II- ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 
EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF ALLIED 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS PROGRAM 

Sec. 301. (a) (1) (A) Section 791(a)(1) of 
the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h) is amended by striking out “and $13,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof 813,500, 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970”. 

(B) Section 791(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “1968” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1969“. 
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(2) (A) Section 792(a) of such Act (42 
U.S.C. 295h-1) is amended by striking out 
“and $17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$17,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969; and $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970”. 

(B) Second 792(b)(1) of such Act is 
amended by striking out 1969“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 1970“. 

(3) Section 793 (a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-2) is amended by striking out “and 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,500,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; and 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June, 
1970". 

(4) Section 794 of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
295h-3) is amended by striking out “and 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969” and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969; 
and $4,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970”. 

5 (b) Such section 794 is further amended 
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(1) striking out training centers for allied 
health professions” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions”; 

(2) inserting “and methods” after “cur- 
riculums”; 

(3) striking out “new types of”. 

(c) Part G of title VII of such Act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 


EVALUATION 


“Sec. 797. Such portion of any appropriation 
pursuant to sections 791, 792, 793, or 794, 
for any fiscal year ending after June 30, 
1969, as the Secretary may determine, but 
not exceeding one-half of 1 per centum 
thereof, shall be available to the Secretary 
for evaluation (directly or by grants or con- 
tracts) of the programs authorized by this 
part.” 

(d) Such part G is further amended by 
adding after section 797 (added by subsec- 
tion (c)) the following new section: 


“STUDY 


“SEC. 798. The Secretary shall prepare, and 
submit to the President and the Congress 
prior to April 1, 1969, a report on the admin- 
istration of this part, an appraisal of the 
programs under this part in the light of their 
adequacy to meet the needs for allied health 
professions personnel, and his recommenda- 
tions as a result thereof.” 


PUBLIC HEALTH TRAINING 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 309(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 US.C. 242g) is 
amended by striking out “and” before “$9,- 
000,000” and by inserting “$8,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $12,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
$14,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972,” after “1969,”. 

(b) (1) Section 306(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242d) is amended by 
striking out and“ before “$10,000,000” and 
by striking out “the succeeding fiscal year,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, $14,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and $17,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972,”. 

(2) Section 306(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$50” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$100”. 

TITLE IV—HEALTH RESEARCH 
FACILITIES 
EXTENSION OF CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 401. (a) Section 704 of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S. C. 292c) is 
amended by striking out “and” after “$50,- 
000,000"; and by inserting “$35,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and 
$50,000,000 each for the next two fiscal 
years,” after “$280,000,000,”. 
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(b) Section 705(a) of such Act (42 U.S.C. 
293) is amended by striking out “1968” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1971. 

FEDERAL SHARE 

Sec. 402. (a) Subsection (a) of section 706 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
292e) is amended by striking out “except 
that in no event may such amount exceed 
50 per centum” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“but such amount may not, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), exceed 50 per 
centum”. 

(b) Such subsection (a) of section 706 
is further amended by inserting (1) “ after 
“(a)” and adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(2) The maximum amount of any grant 
shall be 6634 per centum instead of the 
maximum under paragraph (1) in the case of 
any class or classes of projects which the Sec- 
retary determines have such special national 
or regional significance as to warrant a 
larger grant than is permitted under para- 
graph (1); but not more than 25 per centum 
of the funds appropriated pursuant to sec- 
tion 704 for any fiscal year shall be available 
for grants in excess of 50 per centum with 
respect to such class or classes of projects.” 

ADVISORY COUNCIL COMPENSATION 

Sec. 403. Section 703(d) of the Public 
Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 292b) is 
amended by striking out 650“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$100”. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 404. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 402 shall apply in the case of projects 
for which grants are made from appropria- 
tions for fiscal years ending after June 30, 
1969. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to submit to the Senate the 
Health Manpower Act of 1968, S. 3095, 
a measure that was approved by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
without a dissenting vote. 

This bill would provide for the con- 
tinuation of the Health Professions Edu- 
cational Assistance Act, the Nurse 
Training Act, the Allied Health Profes- 
sions Personnel Training Act, the Health 
Research Facilities Act and the Public 
Health Service programs for training 
public health workers under sections 306 
and 309 of the Public Health Service Act. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recommends enactment of 
the legislation. In addition, oral testi- 
mony or prepared statements in support 
of S. 3095 were presented to the commit- 
tee by American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, American Association of 
Colleges of Podiatric Medicine, Ameri- 
can Association of Dental Schools, Amer- 
ican Dental Association, American Den- 
tal Trade Association, American Heart 
Association, American Hospital Associ- 
ation, American Medical Association, 
American Nurses’ Association, American 
Occupational Therapy Association, 
American Optometric Association, Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, Ani- 
mal Welfare Institute, Association of 
American Medical Colleges, Association 
of Teachers of Preventive Medicine, 
Council of Physical Therapy School Di- 
rectors, National Association of Retail 
Druggists, National Association of Sani- 
tarians, National Association of State 
Universities, and Land-Grant Colleges, 
National Federation of Licensed Practi- 
cal Nurses, National League for Nursing, 
National Student Nurses Association, and 
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the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 


TITLE I—S. 3095, HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


S. 3095 would continue for 3 additional 
years, 1970-72, the existing program of 
financial assistance for the expansion 
and improvement of our training capac- 
ity for physicians, dentists, podiatrists, 
veterinarians, pharmacists, optometrists, 
and professional public health personnel. 
The legislation authorizes construction 
grants, institutional grants, special proj- 
ect grants, student loans and scholar- 
ships. 

The Members of the Senate will recall 
that this legislation was originally en- 
acted in 1963. Since that time a total of 
114 schools have been awarded construc- 
tion grants that will increase enrollment 
by 16,000 students through new facilities 
and maintain the enrollment capacity for 
another 35,000 students through the 
modernization and replacement of ob- 
solete facilities. 

But we now have only 311,000 active 
physicians and 100,000 active dentists. 
By 1975 we will need an additional 80,- 
000 physicians and 25,000 dentists ac- 
cording to the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Only one-half of the students who ap- 
plied to medical schools last year were 
admitted because of our limited enroll- 
ment capacity. Proportionately fewer 
students can enter a career in medicine 
today in comparison with past periods. 
If we are to give the youths of 1975 the 
same opportunity to become a physician 
as prevailed in 1960 we will have to in- 
crease our training capacity from its 
present level of 10,000 freshmen to 15,000 
by 1975. 

In approving title I of S. 3095 the com- 
mittee adopted several amendments. 

First the open-end authorization on 
appropriations was deleted. Not to exceed 
$338 million for 1970, $444.8 million for 
1971, and $487.4 million for 1972 could be 
appropriated. The total of these authori- 
zations is $443 million below the amounts 
requested for the years 1970-73 by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In addition, there are several amend- 
ments to the student loan provisions to 
make them more comparable with the 
student loan provisions under NDEA. To 
assist U.S. citizens in approved health 
professions schools outside this country 
an amendment was adopted that would 
permit them to be awarded up to 5 per- 
cent of the student loan funds. 

TITLE II—NURSING TRAINING 


S. 3095 would also extend for 3 ad- 
ditional years, 1970-72, the Nurse Train- 
ing Act that provides financial assist- 
ance for schools of nursing in colleges, 
junior colleges, and hospitals. The legis- 
lation authorizes construction grants, 
formula grants, project grants, trainee- 
ships, student loans, and scholarships. 

Since the enactment of the Nurse 
Training Act in 1964 a total of 13 new 
schools of nursing have been approved for 
construction. This new construction 
along with approved construction awards 


that will expand the size of existing 
schools will provide for an increase of 
10,600 in our enrollment of nursing stu- 
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dents. Approved projects for the modern- 
ization and renovation of obsolete nurs- 
ing school facilities will maintain our 
capacity for the enrollment of another 
13,800 students. 

Despite this beginning the demand far 
exceeds the supply of nurses. We now 
have only 660,000 nurses engaged in 
practice on a full-time or part-time basis. 
This is far short of the 850,000 identified 
as the number required to meet our 
nursing needs in 1970 by the Public 
Health Service. 

Due to the high costs of nursing edu- 
cation many hospitals are closing their 
nursing schools. All schools of nursing 
are confronted with the problem of re- 
cruiting qualified faculty members. Less 
than one-half of the full-time faculty at 
nursing schools hold graduate degrees. 

In approving title II of S. 3095 the 
committee deleted the open-end author- 
izations on appropriations. An increase 
of $200,000 was approved for 1969 to fi- 
nance contracts and grants for encour- 
aging the full utilization of nursing edu- 
cational talent. In addition, the com- 
mittee approved not to exceed $110.8 mil- 
lion for 1970, $151.3 million for 1971, and 
$189.8 million for 1972 in appropriations. 
The approved appropriation authoriza- 
tions total $452 million—$231 million less 
than the amounts requested for the years 
1970-73 by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The committee also amended the bill 
as introduced to delete the proposal for 
authorizing State agencies to accredit 
nursing schools. As an alternative the 
legislation as reported provides that an 
accredited school of nursing is one ac- 
credited by a recognized accreditation 
agency or one in an accredited hospital, 
college, or university. The Commissioner 
of Education would be required to pub- 
lish a list of nationally recognized ac- 
crediting bodies that he determined to 
be reliable authority as to the quality of 
training offered. This list will include the 
National League for Nursing, the Joint 
Commission on the Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals, and the regional educational 
agencies that are nationally recognized 
as accreditation authorities. 

Other amendments would provide for 
comparability with NDEA in the case of 
the student loan provisions. Grants as 
well as contracts would be authorized to 
encourage full utilization of nursing edu- 
cational talents. 

TITLE III—ALLIED HEALTH PROVISIONS 


Title III of S. 3095 provides for the 
extension of the Allied Health Profes- 
sions Personnel Training Act and sec- 
tions 306 and 309 of the Public Health 
Service Act that authorize financial as- 
sistance for graduate and specialized 
training in public health. 

The Allied Health Professions Person- 
nel Training Act would be extended to 
expand our training capacity for medical 
technicians, physical therapists, dental 
hygienists and other kinds of para- 
medical personnel. It authorizes con- 
struction grants, institutional grants, 
traineeships and project grants. 

Since there has been only 1 year of 
experience under the Allied Health Pro- 
fessions Personnel Training Act, S. 3095 
authorizes only a 1 year extension—1970. 
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The authorization for appropriations 
would be $39.5 million. 

Sections 306 and 309 of the Public 
Health Service Act authorize financial 
assistance for training and traineeships 
in public health for physicians, nurses, 
engineers, hospital administrators, and 
other professional health workers. The 
authorization for appropriations would 
total $18.5 million for 1970, $26 million 
for 1971 and $31 million for 1972. 


TITLE IV—-HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Finally, S. 3095 would extend for 3 
additional years the program of financial 
assistance for the construction of health 
research facilities. When the authority 
for this program was extended in 1965 
the Congress approved an authorization 
of $280 million in appropriations for the 
years 1967, 1968, and 1969. S. 3095 would 
authorize only $135 million in appropria- 
tions over the 3 years 1970, 1971, and 
1972. 

As I stated at the opening of my 
remarks, S. 3095 was approved by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
without a dissenting vote. Its enactment 
is urged by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and recom- 
mended by all of the appropriate volun- 
tary health agencies and organizations. 

I urge the Senate to approve S. 3095. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
FOOD, DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3639) to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to consolidate 
certain provisions assuring the safety 
and effectiveness of new animal drugs, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 4, after the word “of” 
strike out “1967.’” and insert “1968. ”; 
on page 28, after line 8, insert a new 
section, as follows: 

ANIMAL DRUGS FOR EXPORT 

Sec. 106. Section 801(d) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: Nothing in this subsection shall 
authorize the exportation of any new animal 
drug, or an animal feed bearing or containing 
a new animal drug, which is unsafe within 
the meaning of section 512 of this Act.” 


In line 18, change the section number 
from “106” to “107”; and on page 29, line 
= oer the section number from “107” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to submit to the Senate the Ani- 
mal Drug Amendments of 1968, H.R. 
3639. This legislation was approved in 
the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 317 yeas to no noes. 

H.R. 3639 would consolidate the prin- 
cipal provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act that relate to 
the premarketing clearance of new drugs 
for administration to animals, either di- 
rectly or in their feed and water. 

As passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, H.R. 3639 would have permitted 
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the export of new animal drugs deter- 
mined to be unsafe within the meaning 
of the proposed section 512 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. An 
amendment proposed by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
adopted by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare will prohibit the export of 
such drugs. 

The amendment would amend section 
801(d) of the Federal Food, Drug, 
Cosmetic Act relating to exports by add- 
ing the following language: 

Nothing in this subsection shall authorize 
the exportation of any new animal drug, or 
an animal feed bearing or containing a new 
animal drug, which is unsafe within the 
meaning of section 512 of this Act. 


The administration of this legislation 
would not entail any additional cost. 

HR. 3639, with the amendment 
adopted by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is endorsed by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, the Animal Health Institute, 
and the National Association of State 
Departments of Agriculture. 

I urge the Senate to approve H.R. 3639. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


AMENDMENT OF THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 16819) to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act to extend the 
authorization of grants to States for re- 
habilitation services, to broaden the 
scope of goods and services available 
under that act for the handicapped, and 
for other purposes which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 8, after the word “follow- 
ing: insert , and' ; on page 2, at the 
beginning of line 2, strike out 8700, 000, 
000, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, the sum of $800,000,000” and 
insert 8700, 000, 000˙.“; in line 8, after 
“$6,000,000” insert “and”; in line 9, after 
the word “of” strike out “$10,000,000, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, the sum of $15,000,000” and insert 
“$10,000,000’.”; in line 17, after “$115,- 
000,000,” insert and“; in line 18, after 
the word “of” strike out $140,000,000, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, the sum of $165,000,000” and in- 
sert “$140,000,000’.”; in line 22, after the 
word “inserting”, strike out “‘1973’” 
and insert “*1972*.”; on page 3, line 16, 
after “(14)’” insert “and by striking out 
1965“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
*1969.”; on page 4, after line 16, strike 
out: 


(d) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that the amount allotted to a State or States 
under subsection (a) (1) of this section for 
any fiscal year is not sufficient for such State 
to carry out the purposes of this section in 
such State and that such State will be able 
to use additional amounts d such year, 
he shall increase such State’s allotment to 
the extent that he deems necessary. The 
amount of such increase shall be derived by 
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reducing the allotments proportionately, of 
such other States as he may select, giving 
due regard to each of such other States’ 
needs in carrying out the purposes of this 
section, 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

(d) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that any amount of an allotment to a State 
for any fiscal year will not be utilized by 
such State in carrying out the purposes of 
this section, he shall make such amount 
available for carrying out the purposes of 
this section to one or more other States 
which he determines will be able to use 
additional amounts during such year for 
carrying out such purposes. Any amount 
made available to a State for any fiscal year 
pursuant to the preceding sentence shall, for 
purposes of this Act, be regarded as an in- 
crease in such State’s allotment (as deter- 
mined under the preceding provisions of this 
section) for such year. 


On page 5, line 18, after the word “by” 
insert “(A)”; in line 19, after the word 
“shall’,’ strike out “and” and insert 
“(B)”; in line 20, after the word 
„grants“, insert (C) inserting in 
clause (1) thereof after several States’ 
the following: “, and problems related 
to the rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded’, and (D)”; in line 22, after the 
amendment just above stated, strike out 
“and by”; on page 6, line 7, after “June 
30,” strike out “‘1974,” and insert “1972,”; 
on page 7, after line 3, insert: 

(2) The second sentence of section 4(a) 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
amended by striking out “vocational re- 
habilitation” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“yocational rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped or to the rehabilitation of the men- 
tally retarded”. 


On page 12, line 1, after the word 
“orthotic” strike out devices; and in- 
sert “devices, (iv) eyeglasses and visual 
services as prescribed by a physician 
skilled in the diseases of the eye or by an 
optometrist;”; on page 14, line 20, after 
the word “buildings” strike out “and of 
buildings constructed with payments 
made under section 2,” on page 16, line 
11, after the word “and”, strike out “17” 
and insert “16”; in line 12, after the 
word “new” strike out “buildings and” 
and insert “buildings,”; in line 13, after 
the word “buildings,” insert “initial 
equipment of such new buildings or 
newly acquired buildings, and initial 
staffing thereof (for a period not to ex- 
ceed four years and three months) ,”; on 
page 17, line 13, after “June 30, 1970”, 
insert “and”; in line 14, after “June 30,” 
strike out “1971, and $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972’,” and 
insert “1971’,”; in line 17, after the word 
“thereof” strike out 1974“ and insert 
“*1973’."; on page 19, line 10, after 
“June 30, 1970,” insert and“; in line 11, 
after “June 30,” strike out “1971, and 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972” and insert “1971’."; and 
on page 26, at the beginning of line 5, 
“ ‘such sums as may be required’.”; and 
insert “‘not to exceed the sum of 
$1,000,000’.” 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to submit to the Senate the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1968, H.R. 16819. This legislation was 
approved by the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 335 yeas and no nays. 
Nor was there a dissenting vote in the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
when the measure was approved. 

H.R. 16819 would extend the authori- 
zation for appropriations for the basic 
program of grants to States under sec- 
tion 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. A minimum State allotment of $1 
million would be provided for and States 
would be permitted to use up to 10 per- 
cent of their funds, on a matching basis, 
for the construction of rehabilitation fa- 
cilities. The Federal share under section 
2 would be increased from 75 percent to 
80 percent, effective July 1, 1969. The au- 
thorization for appropriations would be 
$700 million for 1971. 

FOR CONSTRUCTION SAME MATCHING AS 
TUILL-BURTON 


The legislation would extend the au- 
thorization for appropriations under sec- 
tion 3 of the act for grants to States for 
innovation of vocational rehabilitation 
services. Reallotment of funds to the 
States would be authorized. The authori- 
zation for appropriations would be $3.2 
million for 1969, $6 million for 1970, and 
$10 million for 1971. The authorization 
for appropriations under section 4 of the 
act for grants for special projects under 
this section would be expanded to include 
projects with industry for training the 
handicapped, grants for training man- 
power for agencies serving the handicap- 
red, grants for developing new career op- 
portunities for the handicapped, and 
grants that would contribute to the re- 
habilitation of the mentally retarded. 
The authorization for appropriations 
would be $80 million for 1969, $115 mil- 
lion for 1970, and $140 million for 1971. 

H.R. 16819 would also extend the au- 
thorizations for appropriations for the 
construction rehabilitation facilities un- 
der section 12 of the act and for re- 
habilitation facilities improvement un- 
der section 13 of the act. Both of these 
sections were acded by the 1965 amend- 
ments to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act. The combined authorizations for 
appropriations total $20 million for 
1969, $40 million for 1970, and $60 million 
for 1971. 

A new section 15 of the act would 
provide for vocational evaluation and 
work adjustment services for the handi- 
capped and other individuals disadvan- 
taged by reason of youth, advanced age, 
and other conditions that constitute a 
barrier to employment. The authoriza- 
tion for appropriations would be $50 
million for 1969, $75 million for 1970, 
and $100 million for 1971. 

FORMULA POPULATION AND PER CAPITA INCOME 


Finally, the legislation would increase 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the work of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Handicapped 
to $1 million per year. 

In approving H.R. 16819 the commit- 
tee adopted several amendments to the 
measure as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. First of all, the legislation as 
reported limits the authorizations for ap- 
propriations to fiscal year 1971. As passed 
by the House, the authorizations ex- 
tended through fiscal year 1972. The 
elimination of the year 1972 deletes the 
authority for the total appropriation of 
$1,060,000,000. 
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HOUSE PASSES $2,500,000 


Another amendment proposed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and adopted by the committee 
would include expenditures for initial 
staffing within the 10-percent limitation 
on construction under section 2 grants. 

Under existing law, the special project 
grants authorized under section 4 of the 
act for research, demonstrations, and 
training may only be awarded for proj- 
ects related to vocational rehabilitation. 
The proposed amendment would permit 
the financing of projects for the rehabili- 
tation of mentally retarded individuals. 
This amendment does not result in any 
additional authorization for appropria- 
tions. 

The committee also adopted an amend- 
ment to provide for the use of the serv- 
ices of optometrists in vocational re- 
habilitation programs through an 
amendment to the definition of “voca- 
tional rehabilitation services.” 

As passed by the House, H.R. 16819 
authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to reduce funds allo- 
cated to States under section 3 of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, giving 
“due regard” to their needs for the funds, 
in order to provide additional amounts to 
other States to finance approved projects. 
An amendment adopted by the commit- 
tee would make it mandatory that the 
Secretary determine that a State would 
not utilize its allotment of funds prior to 
transfer to another State. 

Mr. President, this legislation is en- 
dorsed by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, by the National 
Rehabilitation Association, the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association, the National 
Federation of the Blind, and the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. 

As I mentioned earlier, H.R. 16819 was 
approved in the House of Representatives 
by a vote of 335 yeas to no nays. There 
was not a dissenting vote when the legis- 
lation was approved by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

I urge the Senate to approve H.R. 
16819. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
237. 

e. 
The bill was read the third time and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar with Calendar 
1249, to and including Calendar No. 

254. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 


TOBACCO MARKETING QUOTA 
PROVISIONS 


The bill (H.R. 17002) to amend the 
tobacco marketing quota provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
aoe ae explaining the purposes of 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This bill would remove the statutory re- 
quirement for consent of the lienholder to a 
1-year lease of a Fire-cured, Dark Air-cured, 
or Virginia Sun-cured tobacco allotment. 
Such consent is not deemed necessary where 
the lease is for 1 year only, and has proved 
troublesome and expensive to farmers desir- 
ing to make such leases. For transfers for pe- 
riods exceeding 1 year the lienholder’s con- 
sent would still be required, leases for other 
kinds of tobacco being on an annual basis 
only. 

Enactment of the bill should result in no 
additional cost to the Government. 


WORLD FARM CENTER 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 413) to endorse the concept of World 
Farm Center was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Whereas the business of agriculture is a 
basic industry vital to the economy and sus- 
tenance of the United States of America and 
the entire world; and 

Whereas the development of techniques, 
research, and procedures for the improve- 
ment of the agricultural industry is necessary 
for the well-being of the farmers and con- 
sumers of farm products; and 

Whereas World Farm Center advocates from 
all segments of the agribusiness industry are 
cooperating in the founding of a World Farm 
Center at Ontario, San Bernardino County, 
California, as a service organization which 
is designed to— 

(1) serve as an agricultural “clearing- 
house” and marketing information center; 

(2) encourage, assist, and cooperate in 
agricultural research programs with univer- 
sities, governmental agricultural agencies, 
and private agencies; 

(3) develop the site of World Farm Center 
as a manufacturing and/or demonstration 
and display center for all types of agricul- 
tural machinery and equipment; 

(4) establish prototype agricultural enter- 
prises for display and production; 

(5) establish a convention center for agri- 
cultural organization meetings; 

(6) engage in other service and educa- 
tional functions which will advance the agri- 
cultural industry; 

(7) establish a center for offices or com- 
panies, associations, governmental and oth- 
ers; and 

(8) improve public relations between agri- 
culture and the general public: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the concept 
of World Farm Center be endorsed as a means 
of furthering the advance of national and 
international agriculture without any cost or 
obligation on the part of the United States. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1271), explaining the purposes 
of the concurrent resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION 

This resolution endorses the concept of 
World Farm Center. It does not involve any 
cost, contribution, or sponsorship by the 
Federal Government. 

The World Farm Center is to be located 
southeast of Ontario, Calif. It will operate 
an international agricultural information 


documentation center, demonstration cen- 
ters with actual working prototypes of a 


dairy, meat processing plants, canneries, 
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bakery, and other exhibits showing activities 
allied with producing and readying agricul- 
tural products for market. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 16065) to direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to release on 
behalf of the United States conditions in 
deeds conveying certain lands to the 
State of Iowa, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 


The bill (H.R. 16451) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate 
with the several governments of Central 
America in the prevention, control, and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 
or rinderpest was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1273), explaining the purpose 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

This bill authorizes cooperation with Cen- 
tral American countries (and other public 
and private organizations and individuals) to 
eradicate foot-and-mouth disease or rinder- 
pest when necessary to protect the U.S. live- 
stock industry. Similar authority is now pro- 
vided by 21 U.S.C. 114b with respect to co- 
operation with Mexico, Annual cost is esti- 
mated at $135,000. 


COAST GUARD OFFICERS 


The bill (H.R. 16127) to increase the 
limitation on the number of officers for 
the Coast Guard was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1274), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to raise the 
limitation on the maximum number of of- 
ficers, excluding commissioned warrant of- 
ficers, on active duty which could be author- 
ized for the US. Coast Guard from 4,000 to 
5,000, by amendment of section 42 of title 14 
of the United States Code. 

In 1966, a similar bill was presented by 
the Coast Guard by which the authorized 
officer strength was increased from 3,500 to 
4,000, and at that time it was believed that 
this ceiling would be adequate for at least 
5 years thereafter. However, since that time, 
the Coast Guard has been transferred into 
the Department of Transportation from the 
Treasury Department and some additional 
officers are serving in various capacities with- 
in the Department. In addition, since the 
enactment of the 1966 legislation, the Navy 
has transferred jurisdiction over all large 
icebreakers to the Coast Guard, and it has 
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been necessary to provide crews for these 
vessels. 

With respect to the operations in South- 
east Asia, 26 82-foot vessels were transferred 
to that area and whereas they operated in 
the United States without a commissioned 
officer aboard, their new duties require two 
Officers per vessel. At the same time, a loran 
system has been established in that area 
and, in addition, five of the high-endurance 
cutters are on active service there. The re- 
sult has been an increased requirement for 
officers to staff the loran stations and to sup- 
ply sufficient officer strength to permit ef- 
ficient operation in that area, 

The net result has been that with these 
additional requirements, the presently au- 
thorized ceiling will be insufficient to accom- 
modate the commissioning of all the grad- 
uates of the Coast Guard Academy and other 
Officer candidates this year. The added 
responsibilities given to the Coast Guard in 
a number of fields require additional staffing 
and the committee believes that this bill is 
essential for the proper operation of the 

tion. 

It should be pointed out that this legis- 
lation in no sense grants a blank check to 
the Coast Guard to increase its officer per- 
sonnel, since the ultimate control over the 
number of officers lies with the Appropria- 
tions Committees which determine the 
amounts available for their support. 

The committee carefully considered the 
matter and believes that with the additional 
functions continually being transferred to 
the Coast Guard that its future efficient 
operation demands adequate responsible 
personnel. 


The ceiling proposed by this bill should be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the Coast 
Guard for a period of 5 years or more in the 
future. 

COST OF LEGISLATION 

The proposed legislation would not in it- 
self actually increase the number of officers 
on active duty but would only authorize in- 


inc 
thorized through the annual budget and ap- 
propriation Therefore, there is no 
cost associated directly with this bill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE COMMUNICA- 
TIONS ACT OF 1934 


The bill (H.R. 14910) to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, to give the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission authority to pre- 
scribe regulations for the manufacture, 
import, sale, shipment, or use of devices 
which cause harmful interference to 
radio reception was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1276), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

PURPOSE AND SUMMARY OF LEGISLATION 

The purpose of this legislation (it is iden- 
tical to S. 1015 which passed the Senate in 
the 89th Congress), is to give the Federal 
Communications Commission adequate au- 
thority to deal with increasingly acute in- 
terference problems arising from the expand- 
ing usage of electrical and electronic de- 
vices which cause, or are capable of causing, 
harmful interference to radio reception. It 
is designed to empower the commission to 
deal with the interference problem at its 
root source—the sale by some manufac- 
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turers of equipment and apparatus which do 
not comply with the Commission's rules. 

As reported, the bill, H.R. 14910*, would— 

1. Give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission authority to prescribe rules applicable 
to the “manufacture, import, sale, offer for 
sale, shipment or use” of devices which in 
their operation are capable of emitting radio- 
frequency energy by radiation, conduction, 
or other means in sufficient degree to pro- 
duce harmful interference to radio com- 
munications. 

2. Prohibit the use, import, shipment, 
manufacture, or offering for sale of devices 
which fail to comply with regulations duly 
promulgated by the Commission under the 
authority given it by the bill. 

3. Except from its provisions (1) carriers 
which merely transport interfering devices 
without trading in them; (ii) the manufac- 
ture of such devices intended solely for ex- 
port; (iii) the manufacture, assembly, or 
installation of devices for its own use by a 
public utility engaged in providing electric 
service; and (iv) the use of such devices by 
agencies of the Government. 

This final exemption is consistent with 
the provision in section 305 of the Commu- 
nications Act that the Commission has no 
regulatory jurisdiction over stations owned 
and operated by the United States. It pro- 
vides, however, that such devices shall be 
developed or procured by the Government 
under standards or specifications designed to 
achieve the common objective of reducing 
interference to radio reception, taking into 
account the unique needs of national de- 
fense and security. Government agencies are 
fully aware of the need for suppressing ob- 
jectionable interference and, in many cases, 
standards adopted by individual agencies are 
more stringent than those which the Com- 
mission would impose. During your commit- 
tee’s consideration of S. 1015 in the 89th 
Congress, the Director of Telecommunica- 
tions Management advised your committee 
by letter that it was his intent, should legis- 
lation be enacted, to issue standards to in- 
sure that Government equipment meet as a 
minimum any criteria or standards laid 
down by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission for non-Government equipment. 
(A copy of this letter is included in the 
Appendix to this report.) 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The Federal Communications Commission 
presently has authority under section 301 of 
the Communications Act to prohibit the use 
of equipment or apparatus which causes in- 
terference to radio communications and, un- 
der section 303(f), to prescribe regulations 
to prevent interference between stations. 
Pursuant to this authority the Commission 
has established technical standards applica- 
ble to the use of various radiation devices. 
At the outset it should be emphasized, there- 
fore, that this legislation is mot primarily 
designed to empower the Commission to pro- 
mulgate stricter technical standards with re- 
spect to radiation devices but rather to en- 
able it to make these standards applicable 
to the manufacturers of such devices. And, 
even in those few cases where it would im- 
plement its new authority with new or addi- 
tional technical standards, the Commission 
has assured your committee that such stand- 
ards would be developed in close cooperation 
with industry. 

Under the present statute the Federal 
Communications Commission has no specific 
rulemaking authority to require that before 
equipment or apparatus having an interfer- 
ence potential is Beere on the market, it meet 
the Commission technical stand- 
ards which are designed to assure that the 
electromagnetic energy emitted by these de- 
vices does not cause harmful interference to 
radio reception, 


»An identical bill, S. 1977, was introduced 
by Senator Magnuson in the 90th Cong. 
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This gap in the Commission's authority 
has undesirable results. Since the prohibition 
presently falls only on the use of offending 
equipment, the Commission, in trying to 
eliminate interference, is confined largely to 
controlling the use of equipment which in- 
terferes with radio communications. In most 
instances the users have purchased the 
equipment on the assumption that its opera- 
tion would be legal. To the extent that any 
added cost is involved, it seems more equit- 
able to include it as part of the manufac- 
turing cost rather than have the user bear 
the expense of modifying equipment in order 
to use it for its intended purpose. 

Thus the Commission is presently reduced 
to an after-the-fact approach to controlling 
interference. There is no basis for proceed- 
ing against an offender until the Commis- 
sion has discovered the interference, either 
through its Field Engineering Bureau or on 
the complaint of some user of radio equip- 
ment. 

The enforcement problem in this after-the- 
fact approach is tremendous. For example, the 
Federal Communications Commission re- 
ceived some 38,000 interference complaints 
during fiscal 1964. Many thousands of these 
complaints involved devices which could be 
easily controlled by Commission rules 
adopted to implement this legislation. The 
FCC notes that the investigation, detection, 
and suppression of interfering devices has 
been accomplished at the expense of other 
important enforcement duties. 

One example, supplied by the Federal 
Aviation Agency gives some indication of 
what can be involved. A serious amount of 
interference was noted on 243 megacycles, 
the frequency used for emergency communi- 
cations and on 282 megacycles the homer 
frequency for the Los Alamitos Naval Air 
Station. A task force consisting of Navy, 
FAA, and FCC components undertook to 
locate the offending devices and to take ac- 
tion to eliminate their effects. This team, 
using ground vans, automobiles, and a heli- 
copter located 58 garage door openers emit- 
ting interfering signals. Those devices were 
only a small percentage of the total offenders 
and it took a week to locate that number. 
The cost of this operation to the Govern- 
ment was about $100 per garage door opener 
closed down. This example illustrates the 
cumbersome, costly, and only partially 
effective measures that must be utilized to 
get at and eliminate interfering devices un- 
der current law. Enactment of H.R. 14910 
will provide a much more effective and less 
expensive means of eliminating or control- 
ling interference by attacking it at the man- 
ufacturing level. 

Many manufacturers have cooperated 
generously in assuming the responsibility to 
minimize interference problems. However, 
the responsible manufacturer who cooper- 
ates in holding down excessive radiation 
is at a competitive disadvantage vis-a-vis 
the marginal manufacturer who prefers to 
ignore the Commission’s rules. 

In recent years there has been a marked 
increase in the number and type of devices 
capable of causing harmful interference to 
radio reception. In many instances, radi- 
ating devices lie outside the area conven- 
tionally associated with radio transmission 
and reception. They include such devices 
as high-powered electronic heaters, dia- 
thermy machines, and welders which radiate 
energy either purposely or incidentally to 
carrying out their primary functions. They 
also include low-power devices such as elec- 
tronic garage door openers which, because 
of poor design or otherwise, emit radio fre- 
quency energy beyond that needed for their 
functions. Even radio and television re- 
ceivers may also emit some radio energy. 

The cumulative effect of all this undesired 


radiation is most 9 in large metro- 
politan areas. Especially in peak periods of 
operation of radiating such areas 
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are blanketed by a “radiation smog” which 
makes it increasingly difficult for many users 
of radio communications to obtain interfer- 
ence-free reception. 

This radiation problem is most serious in 
vital areas where radio is used for safety 
purposes, such as in air navigation control. 
In a number of instances, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has issued notices informing 
pilots that certain radio navigation devices 
are not usable in particular quadrants be- 
cause the interference caused by industrial 
equipment makes these “navaids” unreliable. 
Problems in this area pose a genuine threat 
to safety of life, and as the volume of air 
traffic increases, this threat will become more 
acute. 

An important example of interference to 
radio communications occurred in December 
1965 at the time of the Gemini 7 space flight. 
The U.S. Government went into court and 
received a temporary restraining order 
against a manufacturing company in Corpus 
Christi, Tex., on the grounds that certain 
equipment at the plant, including the igni- 
tion system of a winch truck used for lifting 
steel, was interfering with the communica- 
tions between a tracking station at Corpus 
Christi and the Gemini 7 spacecraft. 

To police and fire departments and others 
using radio for safety purposes, interference 
could cause error or delays affecting the 
preservation of life and property. 

To radio listeners and television viewers, 
such excessive radiation also means the re- 
ception of distorted and barbled signals, or 
fluttering images, or pictures of a technical 
quality less than that possible when inter- 
ference is under effective control. 

To those who use radio for industrial com- 
munications services, the cumulative effect 
of undesired radiation means increased dis- 
ruption of communications services. 

And, finally, to those users of radio whose 
operations must be conducted under condi- 
tions of relatively low-background interfer- 
ence (I. e., for the Commission’s monitoring 
activities, the operation of military com- 
munications systems, or radio astronomy ob- 
servations), high levels of undesired radia- 
tion force the abandonment of geographic 
areas of high interference, or require special 
efforts to detect radiating devices which are 
causing harmful interference. Both of these 
alternatives impose additional costs of opera- 
tion on the Government itself. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

In the 89th Congress, Senator Magnuson, 
Chairman of the committee, introduced 8. 
105 at the request of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. The Subcommittee on 
Communications held hearings on the bill 
on June 23, 1965. At those hearings the FCC, 
the FAA and others testified in support of 
the legislation. 

The Associate Administrator for Programs, 
Federal Aviation Agency, strongly urged en- 
actment of the bill, noting areas in which 
radiofrequency interference can affect air- 
craft navigation and communications, and 
the resultant unfavorable inpact on air 
safety. Mentioned particularly were radio 
navigation aids, instrument landing systems 
used in adverse weather conditions, and com- 
munications between air traffic controllers 
and pilots. It was pointed out that the FAA 
also operates numerous other types of air 
navigation facilities which are susceptible to 
radiofrequency interference. They include 
short- and long-range radar, distance-meas- 
uring equipment, TACAN bearing and dis- 
tance equipment and direction-finding 
equipment. The FAA in its agency comments 
supported the bill as did the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion offered no objection to the bill. 


Testimony in support of the bill was also 


85,000 U.S, amateur radio operators, Counsel 
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to the National Small Business Association 
relinquished the time granted for his ap- 
pearance on behalf of the association’s mem- 
bers engaged in the manufacture of radio 
controls for door operators, but submitted a 
letter stating that the responsible manufac- 
turers in that industry had no objection to 
S. 1015. 

A statement supporting the bill was filed 
by Robert M. McIntosh, president, Hallet 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif., de- 
signers, developers, and manufacturers of 
interference suppression and shielding sys- 
tems for a variety of engine, electrical, and 
industrial equipment. 

Additionally, letters supporting the bill 
were received from the National Marine Elec- 
tronics Association (concerned with radio- 
frequency interference effects upon safety of 
lives at sea), and from Mr. G. W. Swenson, 
Jr., professor of electrical e g and 
research at the University of Illinois, Urbana, 
and staff scientist at the National Radio 
Astronomy Observatory in Green Bank, W. 
Va., giving his personal views and the con- 
sensus of a group of about 20 radio astron- 
omers and three engineers representing 
research institutions from all parts of the 
Nation, who discussed the matter in Wash- 
ington on June 18, 1965. 

Professor Swenson noted the radiofrequen- 
cy spectrum is a natural resource of enor- 
mous and cultural value and that it is im- 
perative, in view of the great demands for 
its use, that it be used with the greatest 
economy. He stated every effort must be 
made to eliminate contamination of the 
spectrum by man-made radio emanations 
which serve no useful purpose but which 
arise incidentally from other activities and 
devices which cause troublesome incidental 
radiation because of poor design, construc- 
tion, or adjustment. He pointed out that 
there exists such a cacophony from many 
different sources that individual causes often 
cannot be isolated. He states that man-made 
radio noise is so prevalent that a radio com- 
munication system invariably uses many 
times the amount of meter power indicated 
by the natural requirements of the system 
to insure reception above the noisy back- 
ground and that this is highly inefficient, un- 
economical, and contributes materially to the 
overcrowding of the radio spectrum. 

Additionally, Electronic Industries, a trade 
journal, editorially supported S. 1015 in its 
July 1965 issue. It said: 

“In 1960 Electronic Industries was first to 
call attention to the growing problems in 
RFI (radiofrequency interference). The 10 
feature articles we published on RFI in that 
year formed the basis for a special military 
training course at the Armour Research 
Foundation. Since then the scope of this sub- 
ject has broadened considerably. RFI has 
grown to EMC (electromagnetic compati- 
bility). It has become a topic for special 
courses at the University of Pennsylvania as 
well as Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. The National Symposium on Electro- 
magnetic Compatibility, held in New York 
City last month, attests to the growing in- 
terest and concern in this area, 


* . * * e 


“Electrical/electronic devices such as heat- 
ing pads, motors, razors, radios, tape re- 
corders, and SCR's for control devices, and 
so forth, are creating unwanted radiation. 
Steps have been taken with some TV re- 
ceivers under ‘good neighbor’ policy to reduce 
spurious radiation. All devices should be un- 
der some effective control. * * * Let’s look 
at electromagnetic radiation as a natural re- 
source that should be nurtured and con- 
served in every way possible. Senate bill, S. 
1015, now before Congress would grant broad 
power to the FCC to regulate unwanted 
radiation. We believe this is a constructive 
step in the right direction.” 

During the course of its deliberations on 
S. 1015, the committee received a letter dated 
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July 8, 1965, from the Electronic Industries 
Association, a trade group representing, 
among others, manufacturers of radio and 
television receivers. That letter indicated 
that while EIA was acutely aware of the need 
for appropriate controls of spurious radia- 
tion in order to obtain maximum efficiency 
from the limited radio spectrum and was 
sympathetic with the FCC’s efforts to limit 
interference with services licensed to operate 
within the spectrum, there was no emer- 
gency situation requiring immediate action 
and recommended further conferences be- 
tween industry and the FCC. Further con- 
ferences were held, and EIA by letter dated 
March 17, 1966, indicated it approved enact- 
ment of S. 1015. (Correspondence exchanged 
between the FCC and EIA on the matters dis- 
cussed are included in the appendix to this 
report.) 

In addition to that exchange of corre- 
spondence, the appendix to this report con- 
tains an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween the FCC and representatives of the 
electric utility industry which also occurred 
subsequent to your committee’s hearings on 
S. 1015. That correspondence made clear that 
the FCC did not consider the assembly of a 
power system from component parts by an 
electric power company for its own use to be 
manufacturing within the meaning of the 
legislation, and that it was not the Com- 
mission’s intention to require any advance 
approval, permit, certification, and so forth, 
before an electric utility undertakes to as- 
semble a power system from component parts 
or to assemble any of the component parts 
for its own use. 

Subsequently, on May 26, 1966, your com- 
mittee favorably reported S. 1015 to the 
Senate, and on June 2, 1966, it passed the 
Senate. Because of the lateness of the ses- 
sion, however, the House of Representatives 
did not act on the Senate passed bill. 

At the request of the FCC in the 90th Con- 
gress, bills identical to S. 1015 were intro- 
duced in both Houses. S. 1977 by Senator 
Magnuson and H.R. 14910 by Congressman 
Staggers. 

The Subcommittee on Communications 
and Power of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee held hearings on 
H.R. 14910 on February 6, 1968. The FCC 
and the FAA testified in support of the bill. 
The Bureau of the Budget, the Department 
of the Treasury, and the Department of 
Commerce submitted agency reports in sup- 
port of the legislation. 

On February 27, 1968, the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce favor- 
ably reported H.R. 14910 to the House with- 
out amendments, and on March 12, 1968, it 
also passed the House of Representatives 
without amendment. H.R. 14910 as it passed 
the House of Representatives is exactly the 
same as the bill which passed the Senate 
in the 89th Congress (S. 1015). 

The National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation (NEMA), by letter of December 6, 
1967, expressed the belief that there was no 
basic conflict with the FCC’s intent and 
reasons for establishing reasonable control 
over some types of radio interference de- 
vices and suggested clarifying amendments. 
By letter of June 19, 1968, the FCC com- 
mented on these suggestions and stated 
among other things, the following: 

“The phrase ‘formulated in consultation 
with the affected industry representatives’ 
is objectionable for two reasons. First, it may 
be interpreted as sharing or diluting the 
Commission’s sole authority to make rules 


under the Communications Act. Second, even 
if it is not so interpreted, it is unnecessary 


and, we believe, inappropriate as a statutory 
requirement. Any rules promulgated in ac- 
cordance with the statutory authority which 
[this legislation] would grant would be in 
accordance with the requirements of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act of 1946 and would 
be adopted only after public rulemaking pro- 
ceedings in which all interested parties would 
have opportunity to comment and submit 
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views. Additionally, the Commission has ex- 
pressed its willingness to cooperate, as it has 
in the past, in such industry committees and 
conferences as may be helpful in achieving 
the aims of the legislation. 

“The suggested limitation to devices which 
cause harmful interference to ‘commercial, 
aircraft, and public safety’ radio communica- 
tions is felt to be too restrictive. The Com- 
mission feels that the authority given to it 
by section 302 should be sufficiently broad to 
permit it to formulate rules relating to any 
service where interference from these devices 
is a serious problem. In this regard, it is be- 
lieved that the language of [this legislation], 
‘reasonable regulations“! * * ‘consistent 
with the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity’ is a proper standard.” 

Your committee has also received agency 
reports supporting enactment of S. 1977 
which is identical to H.R. 14910 from the 
Department of Defense through the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force, and the Department 
of Commerce. Those reports as well as other 
agency reports deferring to the views of the 
FCC as to the necessity for the legislation 
are included in the appendix to this report. 

CONCLUSION 

Your committee believes that passage of 
this bill will improve quality of radio and 
television reception, especially in those met- 
ropolitan areas where there is now excessive 
radiation. The efficiency of communications 
service in the industrial radio band will be 
enhanced. And, most important, some poten- 
tially serious threats to safe air navigation 
and control will be alleviated. Finally, the 
Federal Communications Commission’s ef- 
forts in detecting and eliminating harmful 
interference will be made more efficient. All 
this will benefit the public, the users of de- 
vices which radiate electromagnetic energy, 
the great majority of manufacturers who 
presently attempt to avoid harmful interfer- 
ence problems, and the users of radio com- 
munications in general. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of measures on 
the calendar beginning with Calendar 
No. 1260, to and including Calendar No. 
1267. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DR. RAFAEL A. SANTAYANA 


The bill (S. 3038) for the relief of Dr. 
Rafael A. Santayana was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Rafael A. Santayana shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of December 15, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1300), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. ORLANDO C. RAMOS 


The bill (S. 3039) for the relief of Dr. 
Orlando C. Ramos was considered, 
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ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Orlando C, Ramos shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of December 28, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1301), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


MARCELINA T. REYES 


The bill (S. 3210) for the relief of 
Marcelina T. Reyes was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended, Marcelina T. Reyes 
may be classified as a child within the mean- 
ing of section 101(b)(1)(F) of such Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in her be- 
half by Mr. and Mrs. Clemente V. Reyes, 
Senior, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 204 of such Act: Provided, 
That no brothers or sisters of the said Marce- 
lina T. Reyes shall thereafter, by virtue of 
such relationship, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1302), explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to facilitate the 
adjustment of status as an immediate relative 
of the alien child adopted by citizens of the 
United States. 


EXPEDITIOUS NATURALIZATION OF 
CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS 


The bill (H.R. 10135) to provide for the 
expeditious naturalization of the sur- 
viving spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies 
while serving in an active duty status in 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1303), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to permit imme- 
diate naturalization for an alien, male or fe- 
male, widowed by the death of a U.S. citizen 
spouse on active duty in the U.S. Armed 
Forces, provided the alien has been admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence, 
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is living in marital union with the U.S. citi- 

zen at the time of his death, and is other- 

wise qualified for naturalization. 
STATEMENT 

The general requirements pertaining to the 
naturalization of married persons are in sec- 
tion 319 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended. 

To be eligible for naturalization, an alien 
who is the spouse of a U.S. citizen must show 
that during the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding the date of filing a petition, he has 
resided continuously within the United 
States after being lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence, has been physically pres- 
ent in the United States for periods totaling 
at least one-half of this 3-year period, has 
resided within the State in which the peti- 
tion is filed for at least 6 months, and has 
continuously lived in marital union with the 
citizen spouse during these 3 years. An alien 
who is not married to a U.S. citizen, or one 
who is widowed before the final hearing, must 
fulfill the above requirements for 5 instead 
of 3 years as specified in section 316(a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

On several occasions in recent months, 
the wife of a serviceman had petitioned for 
naturalization, had complied with all of the 
requirements except the final hearing in 
naturalization court, but was unable to be- 
come naturalized, for shortly before the final 
hearing, her eligibility failed when her U.S. 
citizen husband was killed in Vietnam. 

The denial of the naturalization petition 
must follow, for under the present law, sec- 
tion 319(a) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, the alien spouse of a U.S. citizen 
applying for naturalization on the basis of 
resulting exemptions from the usual resi- 
dence requirements in the law, section 316 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
must be a “spouse” right up to the final hear- 
ing on the petition when citizenship is con- 
ferred by the courts. 

This bill specifically provides that no speci- 
fied period of physical presence or residence 
within the United States after admission for 
permanent residence, or specified period dur- 
ing which the citizen spouse was a citizen, or 
specified period of marital union with such 
citizen spouse, shall be required in respect to 
@ petition for naturalization. 


BASIL ROWLAND DUNCAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2731) for the relief of Basil Row- 
land Duncan, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, in line 6, after the 
word “of” strike out “August 9, 1962.” 
and insert February 13, 1962.”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Basil Rowland Duncan shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of February 13, 1962. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 


2 explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
enable the beneficiary to file a petition for 
Naturalization. The purpose of the amend- 
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ment is to reflect the proper date upon which 
he last entered the United States as a stu- 
dent. 


GONG SING HOM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2181) for the relief of Gong Sing 
Hom, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“born” insert “alien”; and in line 10, 
after the word “Nationality” strike out 
“Act.” and insert “Act: And provided 
further, That the exemption granted 
herein shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of 
State or the Department of Justice has 
knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act.”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 212(a) (19) 
and for the purposes of sections 203(a) (4) 
and 204 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Gong Sing Hom shall be held and con- 
sidered to be the natural born alien son of 
Mrs. Tom Wah, a United States citizen; 
Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act: And provided further, That the ex- 
emption granted herein shall apply only to 
a ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
has knowledge prior to the enactment of this 
Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
mrt explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to grant the status of a fourth preference 
immigrant to the adopted son of a U.S. citi- 
zen which is the status normally enjoyed by 
the natural born alien married sons and 
daughters of U.S. citizens. As amended, the 
bill also provides for a waiver of the exclud- 
ing provision of existing law relating to one 
who has misrepresented a material fact in 
applying for a visa. 


DR. GUILLERMO I. GONZALES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3041) for the relief of Dr. Gui- 
Nermo I. Gonzales which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, in line 4, after 
the name “Doctor Guillermo I.” strike 
out the name “Gonzales” and insert 
“Gonzalez”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Guillermo Gonzalez shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of October 11, 1960. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1291), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to enable the beneficiary to file a petition 
for naturalization. The bill has been amended 
to correct the spelling of the beneficiary's 
last name. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Dr. Guillermo I. 
Gonzalez.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1271, 1273, 1274, 1275, 1276, 1277, 
and 1278. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LT. COL. SAMUEL J. COLE, U.S. ARMY 
(RETIRED) 


The bill (S. 1206) for the relief of 
Lt. Col. Samuel J. Cole, U.S. Army (re- 
tired) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 1206 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Samuel J. Cole, United 
States Army (retired), is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $10,322.59, representing 
the amount of overpayments of retired pay 
received by the said Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel J. Cole (retired), for the period from 
August 15, 1947, through September 30, 
1964, as a result of administrative error in 
the computation of his creditable service for 
pay purposes less the amount due under 
Public Law 89-395. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any or dis- 
bursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which liability is relieved by this Act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel J. Cole (retired), referred to in the 
first section of this Act, the sum of any 
amounts received or withheld from him on 
account of the overpayments referred to in 
the first section of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1305), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. l 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to relieve the 
claimant of all liability for repayment to 
the United States of the sum of $10,322.59, 
representing the amount of overpayments 
of retired pay received by the said Lt, Col. 
Samuel J. Cole (retired), for the period from 
August 15, 1947, through September 30, 1964, 
as a result of administrative error in the 
computation of his creditable service for pay 
purposes. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing of- 
ficer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which Hability 
is relieved by this act. 
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STATEMENT 


The facts of the case, as contained in 
Senate Report No. 1843 of the 89th Congress 
on a similar bill, S. 2147, are as follows: 

“The Department of the Army has no ob- 
jection to the bill, as amended. 

“The facts of the case are set out in the 
Army report of May 17, 1966, to the chair- 
man of the committee, and are as follows: 

It. Col. Samuel J. Cole was born on May 
2, 1891. He served on active duty in the US. 
Army from August 15, 1917, to May 15, 1920, 
when he was retired from the Regular Army 
as a first lieutenant by reason of disability 
from wounds received in battle. He returned 
to active duty on January 15, 1942, and while 
on active duty received promotions in the 
Army of the United States to captain on 
February 1, 1942, to major on August 26, 1942, 
and to lieutenant colonel on July 1, 1946. 
Because of demobilization Lieutenant Colonel 
Cole reverted to his retired status of a first 
lieutenant effective October 15, 1946. On the 
day preceding reversion to retired status he 
was entitled under the Pay Readjustment Act 
of 1942 (56 Stat. 359 (1942)), to the pay, 
while on active duty, of a lieutenant colonel 
of the fifth pay period, with longevity pay for 
over 27 years’ commissioned service. In his 
retired status, however, he received 75 per- 
cent of the active duty pay of a first lieuten- 
ant, second pay period, with longevity pay 
for over 27 years’ commissioned service. Sub- 
sequently, under the provisions of section 
203(a) of title II of the act of June 29, 1948 
(62 Stat. 1085 (1948)), he was advanced to 
the grade of major, the highest grade served 
satisfactorily for not less than 6 months in 
time of war, and began receiving 75 percent 
of the pay of a major, with over 6 and less 
than 9 years’ service. This section specifically 
excluded credit for retired service in com- 
puting retired pay. Following enactment of 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 802 (1949)), he elected under the 
“saved pay” provisions of section 411 to con- 
tinue receiving retired pay based on law in 
effect before October 1, 1949. 

“On June 27, 1957, Lieutenant Colonel Cole 
commenced an action in the Court of Claims 
to recover the difference between the retired 
pay he had received for the period commenc- 
ing June 1, 1951, a date selected because of 
the 6-year statute of limitations for an action 
in the Court of Claims, and 75 percent of the 
active duty pay of a lieutenant colonel as 
computed by one of two methods set forth in 
his complaint. This action was based on the 
provisions, among others, of the last para- 
graph of section 15 of the Pay Readjustment 
Act of 1942, supra. This paragraph authorized 
retired pay of 75 percent of active duty pay at 
time of retirement for an officer with service 
before November 12, 1918, thereafter retired, 
unless entitled to retired pay of a higher 
grade. On July 29, 1957, Lieutenant Colonel 
Cole filed a similar claim with the General 
Accounting Office for the period within the 
10-year statute of limitations applicable to 
claims filed there. Guided by the decisions in 
Gordon v. United States (134 Ct. Cl. 840 
(1956)), and Frizzell v. United States (123 
Ot. Cl. 337 (1952)), involving substantially 
similar claims, the General Accounting Office 
certified payment to Lieutenant Colonel Cole 
on May 1, 1959, of $26,199.88. This computa- 
tion was based on credit for 75 percent of the 
active duty pay of a lieutenant colonel, fifth 
pay period, with longevity credit for 27 years’ 
service, for the period July 29, 1947, to Au- 
gust 14, 1947, and credit for 75 percent of the 
active duty pay of a lieutnant colonel, sixth 
pay period, with longevity credit of 30 years, 
for the period August 15, 1947, to October 31, 
1958. The Army Finance Center adjusted 
Lieutenant Colonel Cole’s retired pay, effec- 
tive November 1, 1958, to 75 percent of that 
of a lieutenant colonel, sixth pay period, with 
longevity credit for over 30 years’ service, 
without questioning at that time the basis 
for payment in the sixth pay period (lieu- 
tenant colonel with 30 years’ creditable serv- 
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ice) as certified by the General Accounting 
Office instead of payment in the fifth pay 
period (lieutenant colonel without 30 years’ 
creditable service). Relying on decisions of 
the Comptroller General (13 Comp. Gen. 29 
(1933) ; 22 Comp. Gen. 175 (1942) ), and com- 
putations approved in the Frizzell case, supra, 
the Army Finance Center notified Lieutenant 
Colonel Cole in a letter dated October 9, 1964, 
that his service in an inactive retired status 
was not creditable to advance him from one 
pay period to another even though it was 
allowable for longevity credit. The act of 
March 2, 1903 (32 Stat. 932 (1903)), author- 
ized an officer retired for wounds received in 
battle to count service on the retired list 
solely for longevity pay purposes. The Army 
Finance Center reduced his retired pay, effec- 
tive October 1, 1964, to that of the fifth pay 
period, with longevity credit of over 30 years, 
and informed him that he was indebted to 
the United States for $4,313.87 for retired pay 
for the period November 1, 1958, through 
September 30, 1964, representing the differ- 
ence between pay in the sixth pay period and 
the fifth pay period. The General Accounting 
Office informed Lieutenant Colonel Cole, in a 
letter dated December 22, 1964, Z-1844460, 
that the settlement made by that office on 
May 1, 1959, was inadvertently computed on 
the basis of active duty pay in the sixth pay 
period for the period from August 15, 1947, 
through October 31, 1958, resulting in an 
overpayment of $7,252.73. In a decision dated 
April 1, 1965, B-132487, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral reviewed the entire matter and confirmed 
overpayments totaling $11,566.60. The Fi- 
nance Center has collected $1,484 from 
Lieutenant Colonel Cole’s retired pay during 
the period November 1, 1964, through March 
1966. He is currently liquidating his debt at 
the rate of $100 per month. The Department 
of the Army requested from Lieutenant 
Colonel Cole a statement of his present finan- 
cial status, but he, through his attorney, 
stated he did not desire to provide any in- 
formation. 

The overpayments received by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Cole resulted from administra- 
tive error by two Government agencies. The 
payments were received in good faith and 
were undetected for more than 5 years. Pub- 
lic Law 89-395, approved by the President on 
April 14, 1966, waives the 10-year statute of 
limitations contained in the act of October 
9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1061, 31 U.S.C. 71a (1964)), 
and allows certain retired officers, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Cole, to file claims with 
the General Accounting Office for increased 
retired pay. Lieutenant Colonel Cole is en- 
titled to claim $1,244.01 under the new leg- 
islation. In view of this consideration, the 
Department of the Army has no objection to 
the bill if amended by striking “$11,566.60” 
from line 5 and inserting 810,322.59“, and by 
striking the period from line 10, and insert- 
ing less the amount due under Public Law 
89-395”. 

The cost of this bill, if enacted as in- 
troduced, will be $11,566.60. If enacted with 
the amendment as suggested in this report, 
the cost will be 610,322.59.“ 

The committee has in the past approved 
relieving bills of this nature where the error 
was on the part of the Government, the 
claimant acted in good faith and hardship 
would result in repayment. 

In agreement with the views of the Army, 
the committee recommends favorable enact- 
ment of the bill as amended. 

In agreement with the previous action in 
the 89th Congress, the committee recom- 
mends the bill favorably. 


SOPHIE STATHACOPULOS 


The bill (H.R. 1705) for the relief of 
Sophie Stathacopulos was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1278), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Sophie Stathacopulos, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., of liability to the United States in the 
amount of $419.86 resulting from an over- 
payment in her wages as an employee of the 
Small Business Administration in the period 
from October 14, 1962, to July 16, 1966. 


STATEMENT 


The Small Business Administration has no 
objection to the enactment of this legis- 
lation. 

The House of Representatives, in its re- 
port, relates the following facts in this case: 

The Small Business Administration stated 
in its report that Sophie Stathacopulos while 
an employee in that agency’s New York 
office was given a within-grade salary in- 
crease which was subsequently determined 
to have been erroneous. However, the error 
was made on October 14, 1962, and it was 
not discovered to have been erroneous until 
July 16, 1966. By that time the overpayments 
had totaled $636 but after credit had been 
given Miss Stathacopulos for deductions that 
had been paid for taxes and retirement, the 
overpayment was reduced to $419.86. Upon 
being advised that she had been overpaid, 
she borrowed the money and repaid the full 
amount. The Small Business Administration 
in its investigation of the matter found that 
this indebtedness to a person of her limited 
egen was a clear and demonstrated hard- 

p. 

“In recommending relief in this case, the 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, the Honorable Robert C. Moot, 
stated: 

The purpose of the bill, as I understand 
it, is to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to return to Miss Stathacopulos 
the amount of her repayment. Since she is 
pase I would like to see her obtain such 
relief.’ 

“The committee notes in its report that 
the Small Business Administration has re- 
viewed its procedures in order to insure inso- 
far as possible that this type of error will not 
recur. The Administrator has stated that he 
is satisfied that all reasonable precautions 
have been taken to insure this result, In view 
of the particular circumstances of this case 
and the facts as established by the informa- 
tion supplied to the committee in connec- 
tion with the bill, it is recommended that 
the bill be considered favorably.” 

The committee concurs in the conclusions 
reached by the House committee that the 
claimant acted in good faith in repaying the 
overpayment which created an undue hard- 
ship, and recommends that the bill, HR. 
1705, be considered favorably. 


VIRGILE POSFAY 


The bill (H.R. 1884) for the relief of 
Virgile Posfay was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1279), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay Virgile Posfay $3,700 in recognition of 
services performed by him and expenses in- 
curred in the performing of those services for 
and on behalf of the United States while an 
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Austro-Hungarian consul at Monastir, Al- 
bania, when he was in charge of handling the 
interests of the United States of America in 
the years 1906, 1907, and 1908 in the absence 
of American consular representatives 


STATEMENT 


The House Judiciary Committee, in its re- 
port No. 583, states the facts of the case as 
follows: j 

“The Department of State in its report to 
the committee on a similar bill in the 89th 
Congress indicated that it would have no ob- 
jection to private relief legislation should the 
merits of the matter be established to the 
satisfaction of the Congress. 

The bill H.R. 1884 was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on Thursday, August 
17, 1967, when the members of the subcom- 
mittee inquired into the basis of the claim. 
At that time the sponsor of the bill, the 
Honorable Burt L. Talcott appeared and 
testified in support of the bill. In the course 
of the hearing it was pointed out that the 
Department of State had investigated the 
matter and it was found that the Depart- 
ment's archives disclosed material which es- 
tablish the fact that Mr. Posfay was author- 
ized to protect American interests in the 
period in question as is referred to in the bill. 
The archives do not contain information in- 
dicating that Mr. Posfay requested reim- 
bursement for the expenses he incurred, 
however, Mr. Posfay had indicated that he 
had in fact made no such request but paid 
whatever charges were necessary out of his 
salary or his personal assets. 

“Diplomatic lists available to the State 
Department establish that Mr. Posfay was in 
fact the Austro-Hungarian consul at Mona- 
stir during that period, The Department's 
archives confirm that he, as the Austro- 
Hungarian consul at Monastir, was requested 
to look after the interests of the United 
States in the summer of 1907. At that time 
a problem faced in a girl’s boarding school at 
Kortcha was mentioned in a dispatch from 
the U.S. Embassy at Constantinople. This 
dispatch dated June 18, 1907, stated that the 
problem ‘was brought officially to the notice 
of the Embassy through the Austrian con- 
sul at Monastir, who in default of an Ameri- 
can consul has been in temporary charge of 
our interests in that district.’ In a letter 
dated June 14, 1907, to Marquis Pallavicini, 
the Austrian Ambassador, Mr. Leishman, who 
was then the American Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, wrote: 

“'I will ask you however to be so good as 
to request the Imperial and Royal Consul at 
Monastir to use his good offices in behalf of 
the school, in which a number of my com- 
patriots are interested.’ 

“The committee feels that this correspond- 
ence from the archives of the State Depart- 
ment is particularly significant because they 
bear out the statements made by Mr. Posfay 
that he was actively engaged in protecting 
American interests in the American girl's 
school in the area of Monastir. 

“Another matter handled by Mr. Posfay 
was in connection with a Mr. Tsilka, who 
was imprisoned in Koritza, apparently on a 

of involvement in an Albanian revo- 
lutionary movement. The Reverend Gregory 
M. Tsilka was a graduate of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary and worked with American mis- 
sionaries in the area, where Mr. Posfay was 
charged with looking after American inter- 
ests. While Mr. Tsilka was an Ottoman cit- 
izen, the American missionaries urged the 
State Department to intercede in Mr. Tsilka’s 
behalf after his arrest. As a result, the State 
Department asked Ambassador Lieshman in 
Istanbul to use his ‘informal good offices’ on 
Mr. Tsilka’s behalf in instructions dated June 
16, 1908. This is the extent of the substan- 
tiation of Mr. Posfay’s statement that he 
aided Mr. Tsilka which it is possible to ob- 
tain in the archives of the State Department 
at this time. However, the committee feels 
that here again there is another indication 
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of the truthfulness of Mr. Posfay’s statement 
that he actively represented the interests of 
the United States in the area. Mr. Posfay has 
stated that he also acted in behalf of the 
United States in connection with a problem 
faced by an American orphanage at Konia. 
He stated that at that time the orphanage 
was headed by two American women whose 
names were Matthews and Cole, as well as a 
missionary Rev. W. Clark. The State Depart- 
ment archives confirm that there was a 
problem concerning this orphanage and while 
Mr. Posfay is not mentioned, here again 
there is a partial substantiation of the inci- 
dent referred to by Mr. Posfay, and the com- 
mittee feels that it is pertinent to note that 
the general statement by the Ambassador in 
Constantinople that he looked after Ameri- 
can interests in the area is a further sub- 
stantiation of his efforts in this regard. 

“In order to determine Mr. Posfay’s pres- 
ent circumstances, the two officers from the 
Office of the U.S. Consulate General in 
Naples were requested to talk to Mr. Posfay. 
Their report to the Department confirms 
the fact that Mr. Posfay is presently in 
straitened financial circumstances. Mr. Pos- 
fay and his wife are now both over 90 years 
of age and live in a small three-room apart- 
ment on a narrow street just off the center 
downtown section of Naples. They are de- 
pendent on the private charity of a few 
persons. They have a small apartment for 
which the landlord has not charged rent, 
and small contributions are made from other 
sources. For several years they relied on a 
son who has become ill. The son is now ap- 
proximately 68 years of age and does not 
earn sufficient income to care for both him- 
self and his parents. Mr. Posfay and his wife 
were forced to leave Hungary because of the 
present regime in that country, and he has 
no pension or income of any kind. 

“The committee finds that there is no 
question concerning the fact that Mr. Posfay 
rendered services in behalf of the United 
States. As is noted in the Department of 
State report, at this point in time it is diffi- 
cult to value the amount of the expenses. 
The amount fixed in the bill includes that 
attributable to the expenses incurred in 
securing the release of Mr. Tsilka from jail, 
and the expenses in guarding an American 
girl’s school and orphanage referred to above. 
Apparently at that time the unsettled con- 
ditions in the area required the stationing 
of a guard and this guard was paid out of 
Mr. Posfay’s own assets. The final item is 
for Christmas gifts and receptions at 
Thanksgiving and July 4, distinctly Ameri- 
can observances, The conversion of 240 
Turkish pounds for expenses in connection 
with the liberation of Mr. Tsilka has been 
fixed at $1,200. The guarding of the Amer- 
ican girl’s school and orp was fixed 
at 300 pounds and the conversion in this 
instance is $1,500. The cost of Christmas 
gifts and the receptions in the years in- 
volved was fixed at 1,200 pounds or $6,000. 
The committee understands that the spon- 
sor discussed various aspects of the matter 
with the State Department, including the 
question of the approximation of the figures 
involved, and it was concluded that a figure 
of $3,700 is a reasonable approximation based 
upon the facts and circumstances. The com- 
mittee agrees that this is a reasonable 
amount and recommends that the bill pro- 
viding for a payment in this amount be 
considered favorably,” 

The committee, after a review of all of 
the foregoing, concurs in the action of the 
House of Representatives, and recommends 
that the bill, H.R. 1884, be considered favor- 
ably. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE NAVY DEPARTMENT IN FLOR- 
IDA 


The bill (H.R. 7882) for the relief of 
certain individuals employed by the De- 
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partment of the Navy at certain U.S. 
naval stations in Florida was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1280), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrc- 
ORD, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve six civilian employees named in 
the bill who were employed at the Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, Fla., and the U.S. Na- 
val Station, Mayport, Fla., and were overpaid 
in the period from January 1961 through 
July of 1966, by reason of erroneous deter- 
minations by the Government concerning 
their entitlement to in-grade increases. 


STATEMENT 

The Department of the Navy has no objec- 
tion to the enactment of this legislation. 

The facts of the case are set forth in the 
House report, as follows: 

“The Department of the Navy in its re- 
port to this committee on the bill indicated 
that it had no objection to the relief pro- 
vided by the bill if it is amended to include 
the amendments recommended by the com- 
mittee. 

“A General Accounting Office audit of the 
payroll records of the Naval Station, May- 
port, Fla., and the Naval Air Station, Jack- 
sonville, Fla., disclosed that six civilian em- 
Ployees have been overpaid, because they 
had been granted within-grade increases 
under circumstances where administrative 
personnel had made errors in computing 
their service periods. The result was that 
they had not performed the required amount 
of service required for eligibility for within- 
grade increases. The Navy report sets forth 
the correct amounts and periods during 
which the erroneous payments were received 
and the committee amendments are to make 
the necessary additions and corrections to 
provide for relief for this group of employees. 

“In addition to the information supplied 
the committee by the Department of the 
Navy and the General Accounting Office in 
the report on the bill, the committee con- 
tacted the sponsor of the legislation to deter- 
mine what the effect of the indebtedness is 
upon the employees Involved. The commit- 
tee has been advised that the salary grade 
and circumstances of these employees are 
such that the relatively large overpayments 
constitute a clear and unfair burden upon 
them. There is a considerable divergence in 
the amounts involved which derive in part 
from the varying periods during which the 
overpayments were made. However, in the 
interest of fairness and equality of treat- 
ment, it is necessary to include all similarly 
situated employees at the naval installations. 

“In view of all of the circumstances of the 
case and the indication on the part of the 
Department of the Navy that it has no ob- 
jection to relief, it is recommended that the 
bill as amended be considered favorably.” 

The committee concurs in the recommen- 
dation of the House of Representatives and 
recommends that the bill, H.R. 7882, be con- 
sidered favorably. 


RICHARD BELK 


The bill (H.R. 8481) for the relief of 
Richard Belk was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1281), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation 
is to relieve Richard Belk, of Albany, Ga., of 
liability to the United States in the amount 
of $236.80 which resulted from an adminis- 
trative error in the determination of his pay 
in the period from July 8, 1962, to Decem- 
ber 7, 1963, while he was employed at the 
Marine Corps Supply Center in Albany, Ga. 
The bill would authorize the repayment of 
any amount paid or withheld by reason of the 
liability referred to in the bill. 


STATEMENT 


The Department of the Navy has no objec- 
tion to enactment of this legislation, and the 
Comptroller General of the United States in- 
dicates that “the question of whether the 
facts and circumstances in a particular case 
are of such a nature as to warrant relief leg- 
islation is a matter of policy for determina- 
tion of the Congress.“ 

In its report on this bill, the House of 
Representatives states: 

“Mr. Richard Belk is an employee of the 
Marine Corps Supply Center at Albany, Ga., 
and the overpayment which is the subject 
of the bill was made to him in the period 
from July 8, 1962, to December 8, 1963. The 
Department of the Navy report traces the 
history of his employment and in various 
classifications in order to explain how this 
overpayment occurred. He was employed as 
a tracked vehicle driver, first step, during the 
period June 9, 1958, through December 13, 
1958, and received a periodic step increase to 
tracked vehicle driver, second step, on Decem- 
ber 14, 1958. He served in such capacity until 
May 29, 1960, when through a reduction in 
force he was reduced to the pay level of lab- 
orer, On June 10, 1962, Mr. Belk was repro- 
moted to the position of tracked vehicle 
driver, second step, at the rate of $1.92 per 
hour, On July 8, 1962, Mr. Belk was given a 
perlodic step increase to tracked vehicle driver 
third step, at the rate of $2 per hour, utiliz- 
ing the period December 14, 1958, through 
May 29, 1960, as qualifying time for this in- 
crease. Mr. Belk then continued to receive 
this rate of pay for the period in question. 

“During October 1966, incident to an audit 
of civilian pay and personnel records by the 
General Accounting Office, it was determined 
that Mr. Belk was erroneously advanced to 
tracked vehicle driver, third step, on July 8, 
1962. The determination was based on the 
fact that Mr. Belk was afforded an equiva- 
lent increase on June 10, 1962, after a break 
in service and, therefore, the 78-week wait- 
ing period for advancement in step rating, 
as required by the Navy civilian personnel 
instructions, should have commenced from 
that date, the previous service in this step 
and grade notwithstanding. Mr. Belk should 
have been advanced to tracked vehicle driver, 
third step, on December 8, 1963. As a result of 
the foregoing, Mr. Belk was overpaid a total 
of $239.44 during the period July 8, 1962, 
through December 8, 1963. 

“The committee has carefully considered 
the history outlined above. As was noted 
in the Navy report, the determination that 
resulted in the ruling that he had been over- 
paid is based on the fact that notwithstand- 
ing his previous service in the same step 
and grade, it was held that the required 78- 
week waiting period for advancement in step 
rating had to commence on June 10, 1962 
when he was repromoted to the position of 
tracked vehicle driver, second step, following 
à period of service at the pay level of laborer. 
The erroneous increase amounted to 8 cents 
per hour, in that he was paid at the rate of 
$2 an hour rather than $1.92. The Depart- 
ment of the Navy has expressly noted that 
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Mr. Belk could reasonably assume that he 
was entitled to the salary increase and the 
committee agrees on this point. Clearly, he 
accepted his pay in complete good faith. Fur- 
thermore, it is also obvious that a man em- 
ployed under these circumstances would find 
repayment a hardship. It is recommended 
that the bill, as amended, be considered fav- 
orably.” 

The committee, after reviewing the facts of 
the case as outlined in the House report, 
concurs in the conclusions reached by the 
House Committee, and recommends that the 
bill, H.R. 8481, be considered favorably. 


JOHN M. STEVENS 


The bill (H.R. 10003) for the relief of 
John M. Stevens was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1282), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the payment of an amount not 
to exceed $750 to Joseph Bruno in full settle- 
ment of his claims against the United States 
and John M. Stevens, based upon personal 
injuries sustained by him on or about No- 
vember 11, 1960, in an accident involving a 
U.S. mail truck operated by John M, Stevens 
and in full satisfaction of a judgment en- 
tered against John M. Stevens on April 4, 
1967, in the Passaic County district court in 
a case arising out of the same accident. 


STATEMENT 


The Post Office Department recommends 
favorable consideration of H.R. 10003. 

The facts of the case are stated in the 
House report, as follows: 

“On November 11, 1960, Joseph Bruno, three 
and a half years old, darted between parked 
automobiles into the path of a postal vehicle 
being driven by John M. Stevens, a career 
substitute letter carrier at the time. The 
child was not seriously injured, apparently 
sustained a mild concussion and also a cut 
lip. Thereafter an administrative claim was 
presented to the Department, pursuant to 
the Federal Tort Claims Act, in the amount 
of $2,500. The claim was denied, however, 
since evaluation of it showed no negligence 
on the part of the postal driver. A lawsuit 
was then commenced against the driver, Mr. 
Stevens, in Passaic County district court. 
This was dismissed without prejudice by the 
court, on May 21, 1963, upon stipulation by 
the parties that the plaintiff would file a 
second administrative claim with the Post 
Office Department, this time in the amount 
of $900. By this date, however, more than 2 
years had elapsed since the accident, and 
therefore the Department could not legally 
entertain the second claim, Whereupon the 
lawsuit against Mr. Stevens was reopened. 

On March 17, 1964, the lawsuit was tried 
before a jury, a verdict was returned in favor 
of the defendant postal driver, Plaintiff ap- 
pealed, however, and the case was remanded 
for a new trial because the lower court had 
improperly submitted to the jury the ques- 
tion of the infant plaintiff’s capacity to be 
contributorily negligent. On April 4, 1967, 
a second nonjury trial was held in Passaic 
County district court and judgment was re- 
turned in favor of the plaintiff, Joseph 
Bruno, against the defendant postal driver, 
John M. Stevens, in the amount of $750, the 
amount of relief set out in H.R. 10003. 

“The report submitted to the committee 
on this bill noted that the end result in this 
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case was that the postal driver was held 
financially liable even though the Post Office 
Department found no negligence on his part, 
and in the initial trial of the case, a verdict 
was returned in his favor. 

“As is noted in the departmental report, 
had the action been brought against the 
United States under the then existing pro- 
visions of the Federal Tort Claims Act, the 
postal driver would have been relieved of lia- 
bility since section 2762 of title 28 of the 
United States Code provides that a judgment 
against the United States under section 
1346(b) of the title providing for actions 
against the United States shall constitute a 
complete bar to any action by the claimant 
by reason of the same subject matter against 
the employee whose act or omission gave rise 
to the claim. Further, had the accident oc- 
curred after the effective date of Public Law 
87-258, approved September 21, 1961, Mr. 
Stevens would similarly have been protected 
from the liability asserted against him in 
this case since that amendment required 
that the action be brought against the Fed- 
eral Government. These considerations, In 
addition to the particular circumstances of 
this case, led the Department to recommend 
favorable consideration. Its statement in 
this connection is as follows: 

“The Department would recommend fa- 
vorable consideration of H.R. 10003. We be- 
lieve it would be unfair for the former 
employee to suffer the judgment rendered in 
this case, because had the plaintiff’s suit 
been against the Government instead of the 
individual, Mr. Stevens would have been re- 
lieved of liability in the matter. Moreover, 
had the accident occurred subsequent to the 
effective date of Public Law 87-258, approved 
September 21, 1961, Mr. Stevens would like- 
wise have been relieved of liability. The cited 
law was specifically intended to authorize 
the Federal Government to assume respon- 
sibility for claims for damages against its 
employees in cases of this kind.” 

“This committee agrees that this matter is 
a proper subject for legislative relief. It is 
clearly unfair to require the individual em- 
ployee to bear this cost when the Govern- 
ment in its determination of an administra- 
tive claim found that he was not negligent. 
The Department in its report raised a ques- 
tion as to the amount to be paid in this case 
and under the circumstances, the committee 
has determined that it would be proper to 
pay the individual who obtained the judg- 
ment and accordingly, the amended bill 
would provide for a payment directly to Mr. 
Bruno, and that such a payment be in full 
settlement of his claims against the Govern- 
ment and Mr. Stevens and further that any 
payment made under the authority of the 
bill should be made in full satisfaction of 
the judgment obtained on April 4, 1967. Had 
this action been brought against the United 
States and the judgment rendered against 
the United States, the action would have 
been governed by the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Tort Claim Act as codified in title 28 
of the United States Code. Section 2678 of 
title 28 of the United States Code governs at- 
torneys fees in tort claims actions and pro- 
vides that the limit fixed for attorneys fees 
in court proceedings is fixed at 25 percent 
of any judgment rendered. Accordingly, the 
limitation provided in the customary attor- 
ney fee provision in the bill has been set at 
the same amount by the committee in its 
amendment. 

“In view of the favorable recommendation 
in the departmental report and the factors 
outlined in this report, it is recommended 
that the amended bill be considered favor- 
ably.” 

After reviewing the facts as stated in the 
House Report No. 858, the committee con- 
curs in the recommendation of the House 
committee and accordingly recommends 
favorable consideration of H.R. 10003. 
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ROBERT E. NESBITT 


The bill (H.R. 11959) for the relief of 
Robert E. Nesbitt was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an excerpt from the report (No. 
1283), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Robert E. Nesbitt, a rural carrier 
in the postal field service, Bonner County 
Idaho, of liability in the amount of $383.46 
resulting from his placement in an incorrect 
leave category through administrative error 
and without fault on his part notwithstand- 
ing his request for a verification of his leave 
status in 1961. 

STATEMENT 

The Post Office Department has no objec- 
tion to the enactment of this legislation. 

The House, in its report, relates the fol- 
lowing: 

“The bill H.R. 1159, as amended, would 
relieve Mr. Nesbitt of liability in the amount 
of $383.46, representing that portion of the 
indebtedness based on a credit of erroneous 
annual leave which is attributable to credits 
made to his account after December 1961 
when he inquired about his leave account. 
As is noted in the Post Office Department 
report, he requested a review of his leave 
record in December 1961 and further 
the Department files confirm that he 
made two inquiries at that time concerning 
his leave record. As is also stated in the Post 
Office Department report, normally such in- 
quiries would have caused a complete review 
of his record and discovery of the error. How- 
ever, notwithstanding Mr. Nesbitt's efforts, 
the error was not discovered and Mr. Nesbitt 
was reasonably led to believe that his leave 
account was correct. 

“In the departmental report, the Post 
Office Department stated that the amount 
originally stated in the bill, $400.13, approxi- 
mates the value of leave that was overdrawn 
by the employee subsequent to his request 
for review in 1961. The report uses the phrase 
‘Except for an insignificant discrepancy in 
the calculation of hours overdrawn,’ the sum 
stated in the bill is the value of leave that 
was overdrawn. The committee felt that this 
discrepancy should be clarified and requested 
an exact calculation from the Post Office 
Department. The committee was advised that 
the actual indebtedness attributable to this 
period is $383.46, and the difference between 
that figure and the figure originally stated 
in the bill is attributable to a discrepancy 
of three-fourths of a day, or $16.67, The com- 
mittee has accordingly recommended an 
amendment to provide for the actual amount 
of the indebtedness. Of course, the total 
amount of the indebtedness for overdrawn 
leave was originally in excess of this amount 
and total $538.96. Mr. Nesbitt made payments 
to reduce the amount of the indebtedness 
and the effect of the bill would be to re- 
lieve him of only a portion of the outstand- 
ing balance and he would still be required to 
pay the difference between the amount re- 
lieved by the bill and the outstanding bal- 
ance due. 

“The committee feels that the bill, as 
amended, would make it possible to resolve 
this matter in an equitable manner. The 
facts outlined in this report show that Mr. 
Nesbitt has acted in good faith in first at- 
tempting to clarify the leave situation and 
secondly to reduce the amount of indebted- 
ness by payments, The Post Office Depart- 
ment has recognized that the employee was 
not responsible for the incorrect computa- 
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tion and further that it would be unfair to 
require him to refund the value of annual 
leave overdrawn under these particular cir- 
cumstances. For these reasons, the Post 
Office Department has stated that it has no 
objection to enactment of the bill. The com- 
mittee agrees that this is a proper subject 
for legislative relief and recommends that 
the bill, amended to include the amendment 
recommended by the committee, be consid- 
ered favorably.” 

The committee concurs in the recommen- 
dation of the House of tatives and 
recommends that the bill H.R. 11959, be 
considered favorably. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 12 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, June 
25, 1968, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate June 24, 1968: 
U.S. MARSHAL 
Louis H, Martin, of California, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the Northern District of Cali- 
fornia for the term of 4 years vice Edward 
A. Heslep, retired. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications there- 
for as provided by law and regulations: 
For appointment: 
To be senior surgeon 
Leon R. Jellerson 
To be surgeons 
shi cinta Fraumeni, Donald P. MacDonald 
John D. Millar 
Ronee R. Jacobson James K. Penry 
Leonard J. Karlin 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
David H. Blumin Robert L. Pace 
Stephen P.Diamond Donald Ptashkin 
Laurence S. Farer Kenneth C. Schneider 
John W. Flynt, Jr. 
Peter P. Gudas, Jr. 
Juan A, Mujica 
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David D. Swenson Dennis E. Vitale 
Donald A, Swetter James V. Zeich 


To be dental surgeon 
James J, Laubham, Jr. 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
William A. Bell Jon A. Hays 


Nilo R. Call Robert E. Jones 
Pedro G. Colon Claire L. Pernsteiner 
George B. Fink Robert D. Rosa 
Bruce A. Floor James B. Sacrey, Jr. 


Raymond E.Gadbois Larry J. Wisman 
Albert D. Guckes Enlow W. Wolford 


To be senior sanitary engineer 
Clyde B. Eller 
To de senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Timothy J. Bergin Ronald J. Van Mers- 
Charles R. Phillips bergen 
Stanley J. Reno 
To be assistant sanitary engineer 
Samuel D. Campbell 
To be veterinary officers 
Fritz P. Gluckstein 
John E. Lynn 
To be senior assistant veterinary officers 
James M. Clinton 
Stephen Potkay 
To be nurse officers 
Vivian R. Mercer Virginia K. Saba 
Barbara A. Rolling Billee Von Fumetti 
To be senior assistant nurse officers 
Sandra J. Eyres 
Ronald J. Haberberger 
To be senior scientist 
Maxwell J. Wilcomb, Jr. 
To be scientists 
Robert H. DePue, Jr. 
David A. Fuccillo 
To be sanitarians 
G. J. Brittain, Jr. Richard E. Stedman 
Robert A, Kay Dale H. Treusdell 
Richard A. Moats Calvin C. Vaughn 
To be senior assistant sanitarians 
Ralph J. Bicknell James A. Kraeger 
Charles K. Byram Michael B, Musachio 
Donald A. Eliason Kent Oldenburg 
Robert A, Housek- Ernesto Ruiz Tiben 
necht, Jr. Dale J. Van Donsel 
Billy D. Jackson 
To be pharmacist 
Leonard C. Sisk 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 
Alfred Fallavollita, =i X. O'Sullivan, 
Jr. 
Edward L. Kruger Thanas C. Seidl 
Larry R. Logan Thomas B. Talamini 
sone, J. Miescier 
To be assistant pharmacists 
James V. Anderson Daniel F. Sullivan 
Richard H. Harris James G. Tauer 
William R. Russell Anthony R. Zelonis 
To be therapist 
Forrest N. Johnson 
To be senior assistant therapists 
Peter T. 
Hugh M. Moffatt, Jr. 
To be assistant therapists 
Richard I, Hetherington 
Roger M. Nelson 
To be junior assistant therapist 
Paul M, Yamashita 
To be health services officers 
Robert Jacobs 
Chandler C, Waggoner 
To be senior assistant health services officers 
Charles L. Bunch William J. O'Malley 
Robert J. Chanslor Ralph D. Myhre 
Stanley A.Edlavitch Richard W. Peterson 


William P. Kirk II Edward B. Radden 
Arthur D. Moffett, Jr. Terrence L. Rice 
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To be assistant health services officers 


Lee A. Bland, Jr. Kenneth R. Envall 
Steven A. Coppola James W. Rolofson 


Stella J. 

For permanent promotion: 

To be medical directors 

G. Gilbert Ashwell Franz W. Rosa 
John M, Buchness John E. Scott 
Robert M. Chanock Alexis I. Shelokov 
Jack D. Davidson Ernest C. Siegfried 
Joseph A. Gallagher Daniel Steinberg 
John K. Trion Sarah E. Stewart 
David R. Kominz William H. Stewart 
Tracy Levy John J. Walsh 
John M. Lynch Carleton B. White 


Madeline P. Lynch 
Miriam D. Manning 
William L. Roberson 


To be senior surgeons 
Henry V. Belcher David P. Michener 
Charles H. Boettiner Roger W. O'Gara 
George G. Browning Alan S. Rabson 
Orlando L. Clark Paul J. Schmidt 
Edward B. Cross David J. Sencer 
Arden A, Flint, Jr. Nicholas P. Sinaly 
Claude R. Garfield Eleanor F, Smith 
Eugene H. Guthrie Paul C. Smith 
Betty E. Hathaway John L. Stephenson 
Robert Y. Katase Robert J, Trautman 
William S.Lainhart James L. Wellhouse 
Louis Levy 


Kamehameka K. L. 
Wong 


To be surgeons 

Robert S. Adelstein Marvin A. Kirschner 
Joseph F. Alderete Alphonse D. Landry, 
Scott I. Allen Jr. 
Murlyn D. Bellamy Bernard R. Marsh 
Bobby C. Brown James E. Maynard 
William N. Caudill William P. McElwain 
William Chin Kenneth R. McIntire 
Roy G. Clay, Jr. Jack D. Poland 
David A. Danley John T. Porvaznik, Jr, 
George B. Deblanc Franklin D. Roller 
Arnold Engel Michael B. Sporn 
Harvey E. Finkel Arthur J. L. Strauss 
Robert A. Fortune David W. Templin 
Ernest Hamburger Theodore W. Thoburn 
Christian M. Hansen, Charles F. Tschopp 

Jr. Richard B. Uhrich 
Henry E. Harris Christfried J. Urner 
Myles C. Jones Jack Zusman 


To be dental directors 
Biagio J. Cosentino Stanley Raynor 
Harold R. Englander Oswald Spence 
John E. Frank Robert L. Weiss 
James E. Kelly 
To be senior dental surgeons 


Bill J. Brady Winston W. Frenzel 
C. Larry Crabtree A. Fogle Godby 


Edward A. GraykowskiJack D. Robertson 
Kenneth C. Potter Herbert Swerdlow 
To be dental surgeons 


Donald C. Boggs Orlen N. Johnson 
Meade E. Butler Warren v. Judd 


John E. Butts Larry K. Korn 
Richard L. Christian- Paul J. Loos 
sen Loren F. Mills 


Rulon D. Corry Donald L. Popkes 
David A. Dutton Thomas W. Ragland 
Gresham T. Farrar, Jr. John R. Stolpe 
Richard K. Fred Powell B. Trotter, III 
Gerald W. Gaston Edward D. Woolridge, 
James H. Greene, Jr. Jr, 
Weston V. Hales 

To be sanitary engineer directors 
Lester E, Blaschke Robert P. Morfitt 
Edmund S. Jacobsen Gordon G. Robeck 
William N. Long Charles E. Sponagle 
Ronald G. Macomber James A. Westbrook 


To be senior sanitary engineers 
Ralph J. Black Lawrence C. Gray 
M. Devon Bogue John L. S. Hickey 
Melvin W. Carter Herbert H. Jones 
Clarence E. Cuyler Howard L. Kusnetz 
Theodore C. Ferris Edwin M. Lamphere 
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Ralph I, Larsen Donald J. Nelson, Jr, 
Roger D. Lee Donald A, Townley 


To be sanitary engineers 
Vernon E. Andrews Richard E. Jaquish 


Albert H. Story 
Gas D. Hutchinson Charles F. Walters 


To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 


Robert G. Britain Billy F. Martin 
Bruce M. Burnett Joseph F. 

Dean R. Chaussee Mastromauro, Jr. 
Warren W. Church F. Warren Norris, Jr. 
Larry E. Crane John R. O’Connor 
Wayne T. Craney William S. Properzio 
Bobby L. Dillard Malcolm B. Reddoch 
Thomas P. Glavin Harry F. D. Smith, 
Douglas L. Johnson Jr. 

Gary S. Logsdon Robert N. Snelling 


To be pharmacist directors 


Richard F. Bolte John A. Scigliano 
Alfred A. Rosenberg Allums F. Smith 


To be pharmacists 


Linton F. Angle Jimmie G. Lewis 
John T. Barnett Edward E. Madden, 
Charles A. Branagan, Jr. 

Jr. Samuel Merrill 
Robert P. Chandler Robert G. Patzer 
Robert Frankel Bernard Shleien 
Harry A. Hicks Donald H. Williams 

To be senior assistant pharmacist 

Louis C. Fras 

To be scientist directors 
William R. Carroll Leo Kartman 
Roy W. Chamberlain Charles R. Maxwell 
William F. Durham Jack J. Monroe 
Harold J. Fournelle Robert K. Ness 
Robert Holdenried Clarence A. Sooter 
Bill H. Hoyer 

To be senior scientists 
Thomas E. Anderson William B. Dewitt 
Frank P. Brancato Harold V. Jordan, Jr. 
Samuel L, Buker Rias H. Majors 
Joseph M. Butler, Jr. James V. Smith 
To be scientists 

John Cord Feeley James E. Martin 
Joseph W. Lepak McWilson Warren 

To be sanitarian directors 

Donald R. Johnson 
Wilfred H. Johnson 

To be senior sanitarians 
Raymond A. Belknap Robert P. Hayward 
Bayard F. Bjornson Arthur E. Kaye 
Leo J. Dymerski John W. Kilpatrick 
Francis J, Goldsmith 

To be sanitarians 


Maurice Georgevich Bert W. Mitchell 
George W. Hanson, Gail D. Schmidt 
Jr 


p John G. Todd 
John L. Kreimeyer Richard J. Van- 
Gene W. McElyea tuinen 


To be veterinary officer directors 


Robert E. Kissling 
Alan D. Stevens 


To be senior veterinary oficer 
Joe W. Atkinson 
To be veterinary officers 
Kirby I. Campbell 


Glen A. Fairchild Calvin E. Sevy 
To be nurse directors 
Merilys E. Brown Mary R. Lester 


Dorothy L. Connors Catherine N. McDuffie 
Agnes H. Desmarais Mary J. McGee 
Lillian S. Dick Helen L. Roberts 
Philomene E. Lenz Frances S. Wolford 


To be senior nurse officers 


Dolores R. Basco Josephine I. O’Callag- 
Mary L. Brown han 

Jane E. Hay 
Marie M. Lech 
Ruth J. Metka 


Ann C. Rooney 
Violet C. Ryb 
Doris T. Tansley 


William A. Priester, Jr. 
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To be nurse officers 
Eleanor J. Collard 
Marjorie A. Greene 
To de senior assistant nurse officer 
Richard A. Lindblad 
To be dietitian directors 


Rebecca T. Crockett 
Geraldine M. Piper 
Eileen M. Reid 


To be senior dietitians 


Alice M. Stang 
Letitia W. Warnock 


To be dietitian 
Betty J. Shuler 
To be senior assistant dietitian 
Geraldine A. Jevnikar 
To be senior therapist 
John F. Burke 
To be therapists 
Kenneth L. Bowmaker 
Joel H. Broida 
To be senior assistant therapist 
Joseph B. Hayden 
To be health services directors 
Marion Andrews Wallace W. Jonz 
Jessie P. Dowling Marjorie C, Zukel 
To be senior health services officers 
Rebecca C. Chavez James G. Paine 
Roy L. Davis, Jr. George L. Romance 
Alice B. Frazer Gloria M. Russo 


Henry P. James Harry V. Spangler 
Delbert L. Nye Joel J. Vernick 


To be health services officers 
Robert H. Bradford James D. Moore 
Richard E, Gallagher Patrick W. Samson 
James M. Hardin 
To be senior assistant health services officer 
James E. Delozier 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 24, 1968: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


William H. Crook, of Texas, to be Ambas- 
sador and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Australia. 

Robert F. Wagner, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to Spain. 

David S. King, of Utah, now Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Malagasy 
Republic, to serve concurrently and without 
additional compensation as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to Mauritius. 

AGENCY FoR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

H. Brooks James, of North Carolina, to be 
an Assistant Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

John W. Townsend, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Administrator, Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Morris E. Lasker, of New York, to be U.S. 
district Judge for the southern district of 
New York. 

Orrin G. Judd, of New York, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of New 
York. 

Anthony J. Travia, of New York, to be U.S. 
— judge for the eastern district of New 

ork. 


U.S. Customs COURT 


Bernard Newman, of New York, to be a 
judge of the U.S, Customs Court 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TEN HISTORIC AMERICAN FLAGS 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on July 4, 
1968, 10 new postage stamps, each show- 
ing an historic U.S. flag, will be issued 
in first-day ceremonies at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., where the Allegheny Trails Council, 
Boy Scouts of America, will dedicate its 
Flag Plaza and program and service cen- 
ter. Nine of these 10 flags were used dur- 
ing the Revolution; the 10th flew over 
Fort McHenry during the War of 1812 
and inspired our national anthem. 

The earliest flags are traced back 
thousands of years. In the Bible, Num- 
bers 2:2 tells how “Every man of the 
children of Israel shall pitch by his own 
standard, with the ensign of their 
father’s house.” They were used in 
India in 3500 B.C., by the Egyptian 
pharaohs in 1300 B. C., and by the As- 
syrian kings of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies B.C. 

The Greek city-states used distinctive 
signs such as the sphinx on their stand- 
ards. The Mongols favored yak tails, and 
the famous nine-yak-tail standard of 
Genghis Khan was carried in the van of 
the Golden Horde as it drove into Europe 
in the 13th century A.D. 

The Romans used gods, generals, or 
animals. In 100 B.C., the Roman legions 
were ordered to use only eagles and to 
this day the Roman eagle of classical 
antiquity is a symbol of strength and 
power. The eagle was also used by Na- 
poleon and by Mussolini. A double eagle 
appeared on the banners of the Romanov 
Czars of Russia and on those of the House 
of Hapsburg; the Hohenzollerns used a 
single eagle. An eagle is also the national 
symbol of the United States and the 
figure of an eagle in flight appears on 
top of the Great Mace of the House of 
Representatives. 

The first flag flown in what is now 
the United States was a square of white 
silk with a large red cross of St. George. 
Carried by John Cabot when he came 
to North America in 1497, it also flew 
in the ships that brought colonists to 
Jamestown in 1607 and to Massachusetts 
in 1620. 

Our country is relatively young as a 
Nation but our flag is one of the oldest 
national standards in the world. Henry 
Ward Beecher once said: 

A thoughtful mind when it sees a nation’s 
flag sees not the flag, but the nation itself. 
And whatever may be its symbols, its in- 
signia, he reads chiefly in the flag, the gov- 
ernment, the principles, the truths, the his- 
tory that belong to the nation that sets 
it forth. The American flag has been a symbol 
of Liberty and men rejoiced in it. 

THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the flag 
was first drawn up in the office of the 
Youth’s Companion magazine in Boston, 
in 1892, and first used in public schools 
on Columbus Day, October 12, 1892. It 
received official recognition by Congress 
on June 22, 1942, and the phrase “under 
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God” was added by Congress on June 14, 
1953. President Eisenhower said at that 
time that— 

In this way we are reaffirming the tran- 
scendence of religious faith in America’s 
heritage and future; in this way we shall con- 
stantly strengthen those spiritual weapons 
which forever will be our country’s most pow- 
erful resource in peace and war. 

FOR OUR CAUSE IT IS JUST 


President Woodrow Wilson once said 
of the flag that— 


It has no other character than that which 
we give it from generation to generation. 


The character the American people 
have given their flag is unlike that of any 
other on earth. As a nation we are com- 
posed of all races, all creeds, all cultures, 
a giant national melting pot that has as 
its goal “liberty and justice for all.” No 
country has ever set such a difficult goal 
to attain; no country has striven so hard 
to reach it. And no country has ever re- 
ceived so much unwarranted abuse for 
trying; our faults and failures are pa- 
raded by our enemies as the blackest sins 
known to mankind. 

But we need not apologize to anyone, 
nor should we feel that we as a people 
have failed. As a nation, we are young; 
we are less than two centuries old, yet 
in that short span of time as national 
histories are measured we have developed 
for ourselves a standard of living and 
a degree of personal dignity and free- 
dom that the world has never known 
before. 

It is said of us that we are weak, and 
I would reply, Yes, and this weakness is 
the weakness of the strong: tolerance. 
But this same tolerance is that quality 
that has seen us pour our blood and 
treasure into war to defeat an enemy and 
then, when the guns have stopped, use 
even more of our treasure to show mercy 
and to restore this same enemy to a place 
among nations. 

It is said of us that we are proud, and 
I would reply, Yes, we have pride; pride 
in the fact that we have never sought 
one foot of territorial gain from the most 
cruel wars in the world’s history, and 
that we have voluntarily surrendered our 
control over and given freedom to more 
people than any other nation. 

It is said of us that we are arrogant in 
our strength, and I would reply, Yes, if 
you wish to call arrogance that use of our 
strength which serves as a force against 
oppression, and a shield for those that 
are weaker. 

This, then, is the character we Ameri- 
cans have given our flag. As President 
Woodrow Wilson also said: 

And yet, though silent, it speaks to us— 
speaks to us of the past, of the men and 
women who went before us, and of the rec- 
ords they wrote upon it. 


Upon these 10 flags are written some of 
the bravest, proudest, and most stirring 
moments in American history. Enshrined 
for all time in our national heritage and 
tradition, they are also inscribed upon 
the Stars and Stripes we fly today. 

FIRST STARS AND STRIPES 


June 14, 1777: The resolution sub- 
mitted to the Second Continental Con- 


gress by its Marine Committee was brief, 
and quickly approved: 

Resolved, that the flag of the thirteen 
United States be thirteen stripes alternate 
red and white; that the union be thirteen 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation, 


This means that now the American 
ships harassing British shipping had a 
national flag. Until that time, many had 
flown the flags of their colonies. To the 
British, this meant they were pirates, 
and as such they were hanged on the 
spot. But sailing under an authorized 
national flag would mean they would be 
treated as prisoners of war. 

The design for the first Stars and 
Stripes was probably drawn by Francis 
Hopkinson, a member of the Marine 
Committee, an artist, and a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

There was no set arrangement for the 
stars, and the flag with the stars in 
a circle is commonly known as the “Betsy 
Ross Flag.” On March 14, 1870, William 
J. Canby read a paper before the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society that asserted 
Betsy Ross, who had an upholstery shop 
on Arch Street, in Philadelphia, made 
the first Stars and Stripes. In 1857 Can- 
by’s aunt, a daughter of Betsy Ross by 
her third husband, had told Canby the 
story she had heard from her mother 
many times: In June 1776 George Wash- 
ington and two others, representing a 
committee of the Congress, had shown 
her a sketch of a flag with stars and 
stripes and asked if she could make one. 
She did; the Congress approved and it 
was adopted. 

There is no record of such a commit- 
tee or of Congress adopting a flag before 
June 1777. However, today there is in 
existence an old voucher dated May 29, 
1777, showing payment to Betsy Ross 
of 14 pounds and a few shillings for mak- 
ing some flags for the Pennsylvania navy. 

We cannot know for sure who de- 
signed the first Stars and Stripes, or who 
made it, or where it first appeared. But 
we do know for sure that it became a 
symbol of freedom not only for the 
American colonists of that time, but for 
all oppressed peoples, and remains so 
down to the present day. 

FIRST NAVY JACK 

September 23, 1779: The first Ameri- 
can Navy jack, the flag that flies at the 
bow of the ship, had first been raised in 
1775. The famous standard, a field of 
seven red and six white stripes, with the 
rattlesnakes and the motto “Don’t Tread 
on Me” had flown in some of the most 
decisive naval engagements of the entire 
war. Now, John Paul Jones had just com- 
pleted a series of highly successful raids 
on British shipping and was headed 
back to America. “Don’t Tread on Me” 
was about to be fulfilled once again in 
one of the most famous sea fights of all 
time. 

Jones was in an old French ship, re- 
named Bon Homme Richard in honor of 
Benjamin Franklin and “Poor Richard’s 
Almanack.” With him were three other 
ships: Alliance, Pallas, and Vengeance. 
It was on September 23, 1779, off Scar- 
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borough, England, that they sighted the 
English Baltic merchant fleet, accom- 
panied by Serapis and Countess of Scar- 
borough. 

“Without a respectable Navy—alas 
America,” Jones had written in the early 
days of the war. “Respectable” meant 
“courageous” as well; by moonlight Jones 
closed with Serapis and for three and one 
half hours, yardarm to yardarm, the two 
ships hammered each other at point 
blank range. Alliance circled and blazed 
at both indiscriminately. The carnage 
was frightful; no official casualty count 
was ever given by either ship, but one of 
Jones’ junior officers estimated the 
Americans lost 302. 

Bon Homme Richard began to sink 
but Serapis, now on fire, struck her colors 
in surrender. Jones moved his crew to 
Serapis. Pallas had taken Countess of 
Scarborough, and all headed back to 
France, where Louis XVI gave Jones 
a gold-hilted sword and named him a 
Chevalier of France. In 1781 when Jones 
returned to America he received the 
grateful thanks of Congress. 

George Washington wrote to Lafay- 
ette in 1781, saying: 

It follows then as certain as night succeeds 
the day, that without a decisive Naval force 
we can do nothing definitive—and with it 
everything honourable and glorious. 


Flying proudly at the bows of the 
American fleet, the rattlesnake flag saw 
events that helped bring an honorable 
and glorious victory to the new nation. 

RHODE ISLAND FLAG 


October 22, 1777, at 4:30 in the after- 
noon, the Hessian officer left Colonel von 
Donop’s lines in front of Fort Mercer, 
at Red Bank, N.J., and advanced to the 
walls of the fort where Col. Christopher 
Greene and 400 Rhode Island Conti- 
nentals waited. Their flag, a blue anchor 
set in a field of white and with the word 
“Hope” above it, and carrying 13 gold 
stars in a blue canton, had appeared 
earlier in the year at the battle of Tren- 
ton, and it would fly at the end of the war 
at Yorktown. Today, the men beneath it 
faced 2,000 Hessians who outnumbered 
the defenders 5 to 1. 

The Hessian officer delivered his mes- 
sage: 

The King of England orders his rebellious 
subjects to lay down their arms and they 
are warned that if they stand the battle, 
no quarter whatever will be given. 


The impression this made on the Con- 
tinentals was described by a writer of 
the time: 

It only served to irritate the garrison and 
inspire them with more resolution. 


Minutes later the first cannon shot 
whistled over the walls and two columns 
moved against the fort. 

The first column aimed for the breast- 
works of the fort’s northern wing. The 
Hessians swarmed over them only to 
find they were now facing one side of 
the main redoubt. From another direc- 
tion, Von Donop himself was leading the 
second column. Greene had instructed 
his men to wait until the last moment 
and, when they did shoot, aim at the 
broad Hessian belts for targets. 

Both columns were right at the walls 
of the fort, but neither had scaling lad- 
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ders. Only then did the American fire be- 

gin; torn front and flank with an 

avalanche of bullets and grapeshot, the 

Hessians went down in rows and heaps. 
It may be doubted— 


Wrote one witness— 


Whether so few men in so small a space of 
time have ever delivered a deadlier fire, 


The officers tried desperately to rally 
the men. Von Donop, foremost among 
them, was conspicuous by his uniform 
and his efforts. Within Fort Mercer, an 
unknown rifleman carefully aimed, 
squeezed the trigger, and Von Donop fell 
mortally wounded. The Hessians re- 
treated. The Americans, with 14 dead 
and 23 wounded, had successfully stood 
off a force five times their size, and cost 
their enemy 371 killed, wounded, and 
captured. 


PHILADELPHIA LIGHT HORSE FLAG 


Late June, 1775: One of the most color- 
ful and distinctive flags of the Revolu- 
tionary War fluttered over the small 
group of horsemen clattering across the 
New Jersey flats on their way to Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A blue decorative device 
was set in a yellow field; above this was 
a horse’s head, and on either side was an 
Indian and an angel. A scroll beneath 
held the words “For These We Strive.” 
The canton, in the upper left hand 
corner, carried one of the first sets of 
13 stripes on any flag, and their blue and 
silver rippled and shone in the sun. 

With Capt. Philip Markoe command- 
ing, the Philadelphia Light Horse were 
escorting the first genuine American 
military staff ever assembled. George 
Washington was on his way to take 
command of his army, and the Philadel- 
phia Light Horse rode with him on the 
first of their many missions. 

Frequently acting as escorts, the Light 
Horse also carried dispatches and 
guarded prisoners and spies. They were 
considerably more than showpieces 
around headquarters; the metal helmets 
of one troop shown with frost on the 
bitter Christmas Eve in 1776 when the 
Americans advanced on Trenton, One 
week later, at Princeton, British General 
Mawhood sent the 16th Dragoons charg- 
ing down on the American lines in a 
counterattack. The Philadelphia Light 
Horse rode to meet them; the British 
were thrown back in retreat. 

The unit served with distinction 
throughout the war, and their high point 
came when, after Yorktown, they pre- 
sented to the Continental Congress the 
British flags captured at that final, de- 
cisive battle. 


THE FORT MOULTRIE FLAG 


June 28, 1776: While Fort Sullivan had 
been named for the island on which it 
was constructed, guarding the channel 
leading to Charleston, S.C., from that 
day on it would be known as Fort Moul- 
trie in honor of its commanding officer, 
Col. William Moultrie. Manning its de- 
fenses were 375 regulars and a handful 
of militia, and, above its palmetto log 
ramparts, hastily constructed at the ap- 
proach of the British fleet, flew the first 
distinctive American fiag displayed in 
the South. Blue with a white crescent in 
the upper corner and the word “Liberty” 
on the field, it matched the blue uni- 
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forms of the men and the silver cres- 
cents, inscribed with the words “Liberty 
or Death,” that they wore on their caps. 

British Adm. Peter Parker hoped for a 
quick and easy victory. Ten ships of war 
and thirty transports moved into posi- 
tion: land infantry to attack from Long 
Island, next to Sullivan’s; sweep across 
the channel between the two, brush aside 
the American defenses and storm the 
fort itself, which would have been 
bombarded by the fleet in the meantime. 
The landing attempt failed, and the 
British infantry were repulsed by the 
American troops. 

Cannon fire from the British fleet had 
little effect. The palmetto logs were 
green and spongy; round shot merely 
sank into them, and there were no vicious 
splinters to go whining in wicked arcs 
among the defenders. A greater threat 
even than the gunfire must have been 
the psychological one of seeing a long 
line of British ships bearing down, gun 
ports blazing. Powder ran low; Moultrie 
slowed the rate of fire until more could 
be brought up. A British cannonball 
carried away the flag; Sergeant Jasper 
of the Second dashed outside the ram- 
parts and set it up again. 

On board the British ships, the cool 
and precise aim of the American gunners 
was taking a heavy toll. Masts sagged 
and crashed, down and overboard; walls 
shook; round shot of all caliber swept 
across the decks. 

No slaughterhouse could present so bad a 
sight as our ship— 


Wrote a British officer on HMS Bristol. 
Adm. Peter Parker himself took a 
splinter that “ruined his britches quite 
torn off, his backside laid bare, his thigh 
and knee wounded.” 

It went on for 10 hours, then the 
American gunners beheld the British 
Navy in full retreat. The southern Col- 
onies were saved from invasion for 2 
years, and Parker had been repulsed in 
one of the most complete defensive vic- 
tories won by Americans during the 
entire Revolutionary War. 

WASHINGTON’S CRUISERS FLAG 

George Washington needed a navy. 
There was a great deal of unescorted 
British shipping plying the sealanes, 
full of all sorts of stores and supplies, 
either only lightly armed or unescorted 
and not armed at all. It was plunder 
ripe for the taking and the struggling 
Continental Army badly needed the 
supplies. 

Washington appointed Shipmaster 
Nicholson Broughton a captain in the 
army. Broughton was ordered to take 
command of a group of soldiers, and 
“proceed on board the schooner Han- 
nah—lately fitted out and equipped with 
arms, ammunition, and provisions at the 
Continental expense.” He was to cruise 
“against such vessels as may be found on 
the high seas or elsewhere, in the service 
of the ministerial army,” and to take and 
seize all such vessels, laden with soldiers, 
army, ammunition, or provisions for or 
from said army.” 

Broughton put to sea on September 
5, 1775, swooped down on the British 
ship Unity, full of naval stores and pro- 
visions, and brought it in. Washington 
sent out more ships; Congress took no- 
tice, and on October 5 authorized him to 
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ask Massachusetts for two armed ves- 
sels and send direct word to Connecticut 
and Rhode Island, asking them to send 
out their vessels, all to be on the conti- 
nental risque and pay.” 

October 20, 1775, and in Washington's 
headquarters, Col. Joseph Reed wrote to 
Col. John Glover and Stephen Moylan, 
in Salem: 

Please to fix upon some particular Colour 
for a flag . . What do you think of a Flag 
with a White Ground, a Tree in the Middle, 
the Motto (Appeal to Heaven). 


By the end of October the flag was fly- 
ing over the six schooners, “Washington’s 
cruisers,” that were ready for sea. Man- 
ley, in the Lee, hit the jackpot in the 
form of the British ordnance brig Nancy, 
taken right at the entrance to Boston 
Harbor, with her full cargo of 2,000 
muskets, 100,000 flints, 30, ~ round shot, 
and 30 tons of musket b 

This was a tremendous 8 booster 
for the Americans. Such universal joy 
ran through the whole camp as if each 

victory in his hand.“ A real prize 
was a 13-inch brass mortar. Let's call it 
Congress,“ someone shouted, and as an 
eyewitness wrote: 

Old Put mounted on the large mortar... 
with a bottle of rum in his hand, standing 
parson to christen. 

His praise was in every mouth— 


It was said of Manley, and on Novem- 
ber 30, 1775, a happy George Washing- 
ton wrote of the “glad tidings of the 
capture of the Nancy storeship from 
London.” The haul from the Nancy alone 
would be worth a quarter-million dollars 
today and it was only one of many, con- 
tributing so much to the American cause, 
that were taken by Washington’s little 
fleet. 

BENNINGTON FLAG 

August 11, 1777: Hessian Lt. Col. 
Friedrich Baum assembled his raiding 
party of soldiers and Indians at Fort 
Miller, Vt., and heard his instructions di- 
rectly from British General “Gentleman 
Johnny” Burgoyne himself: 

March to Bennington, a few miles south; 
there will be friendly Tories, with horses, 
cattle, wagons, and food. There is nothing 
but an unreliable American militia to stand 
in your way. Take along Philip Skene, Amer- 
ican Tory and onetime Major in His Ma- 
jesty’s Army as a guide and interpreter. 


Skene lost control of the Indians al- 
most at once. They shot any loose horses 
they saw, instead of rounding them up, 
then turned their muskets on the cattle. 
Not for food; the Indians wanted cow- 
bells, and they whooped happily to each 
other as they capered about the fields 
ringing the bells. 

Then, reports began to filter in of 1,500 
American militia massing near Benning- 
ton. Baum pushed on. 

Early in the morning of August 15, 
back at Fort Miller, an aide woke Bur- 
goyne: Baum wanted reinforcements, 
immediately. Another Hessian, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel von Breymann, was sent out 
through a driving rain that turned the 
roads into mud. His column made half a 
mile an hour. 

Twenty miles ahead, the luckless Baum 
had run into one of the strangest Amer- 
ican armies of the entire war; 2,000 
strong under Gen. John Stark, they had 
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been raised for 2 months’ service by John 
Langdon, speaker of the general court 
of New Hampshire. Formed to protect the 
State from any eastward move by Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, they were supplemented 
by a few hundred men from western 
Massachusetts. Their flag, probably the 
first to be carried by American ground 
forces, and soon to be raised in victory, 
had seven white and six red stripes. In 
the field, eleven stars formed a semi- 
circle surrounding the figure of “76.” 
There was also a star in both upper cor- 
ners of the field. 

Baum had foolishly placed his men on 
the crest of a steep, round hill that 
sloped so sharply an attacking force 
could come within a few yards of the de- 
fenders before they could be seen. Stark’s 
men encircled the hill, and completely 
overwhelmed the Hessians. 

Breymann ran across a few wounded 
men but their accounts were contradic- 
tory and incoherent. Philip Skene saw a 
group of armed farmers in a field. “Be 
ye King George’s men?” The answer 
came in a volley of musket fire that killed 
Skene’s horse and sent him dashing back 
to Breymann’s lines. 

More fields; more farmers; more rifle 
fire; cannon then opened up and Lieu- 
tenant Spangenberg, Breymann’s gun- 
nery officer, saw with horror that they 
were being fired upon by the very cannon 
Baum had taken with him a few days 
before. Spangenberg wheeled up his own 
artillery; American riflemen circled and 
picked off the gun crews where they 
stood. Breymann got a mile behind where 
Baum had made his last stand, then gave 
up. Hit in the leg himself, five bullet 
holes in his coat, he abandoned his 
guns—a fearful disgrace in the 18th cen- 
tury—and when he tallied up his losses 
found that out of the 550 he started with, 
200 were casualties. Of the unfortunate 
Baum’s force, only nine privates ever re- 
joined the British. 

The Americans, a body of untrained, 
hastily organized farmers, had thorough- 
ly and decisively whipped two forces of 
outstanding professionals. They captured 
four brass fieldpieces, 12 drums, 250 
broadswords, four ammunition wagons 
and several hundred muskets and rifles, 
at a cost to themselves of 30 killed and 
40 wounded. The victory was total and 
complete. It was the opening scene to the 
last act of Burgoyne’s tragedy that was 
to end with his surrender at Saratoga 
within 6 months. 

BUNKER HILL FLAG 


June 17, 1775: The astonished British 
garrison in Boston looked across the 
Charles River to see a freshly-dug 
redoubt on the crest of Breed’s Hill. The 
evening before there had been nothing, 
but Col. Israel Putnam’s men had worked 
all night. The flag over the earthworks 
was blue, with a red cross set in a white 
canton and a pine tree in the upper left 
portion, flying over an estimated Ameri- 
can force of 2,800 green and untried 
troops. 

A few days before, when His Majesty’s 
frigate Cerberus was entering Boston 
Harbor, British Gen. “Gentleman 
Johnny” Burgoyne had snorted con- 
temptuously when told “10,000 country 
people were keeping the British bottled 
up in the town. 
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What? Ten thousand peasants keep five 
thousand of the King’s troops shut up? Well, 
let us get in, and we'll soon find elbow- 
room. 


But on June 13 the American Commit- 
tee of Safety, had given orders for forti- 
fication and defense of Bunker’s Hill. 

Breed’s lay a little below Bunker’s; to 
this day no one is sure why Colonel 
Putnam put his fortifications on Breed’s, 
but the redoubt came under British 
artillery fire almost at once. As the 
morning wore on, barges and boats 
filled with British infantry and artillery. 
They crossed the Charles and grated 
ashore on the beach. Finally the line was 
formed and started up the hill towards 
Putnam and his men. 

British regulars were moving against 
tired Americans who had worked all 
night and most of the day. Their am- 
munition supply was low; they had not 
been fed; they had no one person in over- 
all command; no reinforcements had 
come to help them; they had been under 
intermittent artillery fire, and there was 
no indication they would receive any 
help from other Americans on Bunker's 
Hill, in the rear. 

A living, bayonet-tipped wall of scarlet 
coats and white breeches moved up the 
hill. In the redoubt, a gray-haired farmer 
prayed aloud: 

I thank thee, O Lord for sparing me to fight 
this day. Blessed be the name of the Lord. 


The best shots were lying in the front 
ranks, while men behind them waited to 
pass up freshly-loaded muskets. No one 
knows who gave the command to fire; 
British sources say it was at less than 15 
paces. The British lines shattered, and 
headed back to the beaches and waiting 
boats. 

On the beach, the British commander, 
Sir William Howe, listened to veteran of- 
ficers mutter dazedly that they had never 
faced such musketry before. Howe rallied 
the men; back they went again, with 
Howe among them, and once more the 
lines flamed. Once more retreat to the 
beach, where artillery officers cursed 
helplessly because ammunition for the 
extra cannon was too big to fit. 

Yet a third time the British formed. 
On Breed’s Hill, ammunition was al- 
most gone; there were few if any bay- 
onets and it would be rocks and clubbed 
muskets. The last attack hit the Ameri- 
can lines. There was one, and perhaps 
there were two volleys, then the British 
infantry and grenadiers were inside the 
redoubt, bayonets poised. But, somehow, 
these green and untried troops, who had 
stood up three times to the best of the 
British Army and were now retreating 
only because their ammunition was gone, 
drew back in an orderly fashion that won 
the praise of the watching Burgoyne: 

The retreat was no flight; it was even 
covered with bravery and military skill. 


Sir William Howe had won an utterly 
useless peninsula. Of his 2,300 soldiers 
who had gone up the hill, 1,054 were 
killed or wounded. One-eighth of all 
British officers killed during the entire 
Revolutionary War died there; the 
Americans themselves lost around 500 
killed, wounded, and missing. The real 
harm done to the British was the psy- 
chological damage inflicted on Sir Wil- 
liam himself. By all accounts, he had 
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been a brilliant and daring innovator 
in the art of war, an advocate of the 
quick and deadly attack. But the sight 
of his lines broken apart in a bloody 
shambles that June day in Boston did 
something to him, and for the rest of 
his service in America his slow, hesitant 
manner let opportunity escape him again 
and again. 
GRAND UNION FLAG 


“The shot heard ’round the world” was 
fired near Concord Bridge on April 19, 
1775, and the war with England was 
on. The rest of 1775 saw the capture of 
Ticonderoga by Ethan Allen. Seth 
Warner took Crown Point; George Wash- 
ington became Commander in Chief 2 
days before the Battle of Bunker Hill; 
the siege of Boston began in July; Mont- 
gomery took Montreal on November 12 
and Benedict Arnold began the siege— 
later abandoned—of Quebec. 

A hot war in every sense of the word, 
then, but ties to England, the mother 
country, remained strong. More than 
one American regiment still drank toasts 
to King George III; this practice did not 
end until it became known the King 
was hiring Hessian mercenaries. 

Strange as it may seem, these ties 
were reflected in the Grand Union flag 
that was the first national ensign of the 
United States—as well as its first navy 
ensign. However, at the time of its adop- 
tion, late 1775, the colonists were not yet 
planning complete independence. This 
fiag, with seven red and six white stripes, 
had in the canton the combined crosses 
of St. George and St. Andrew, the patron 
saints of England and Scotland respec- 
tively. It served as the flag of the Revo- 
lutionary War until June 14, 1777, when 
Congress replaced it with the first Stars 
and Stripes. 

Sometimes called the Congress 
Colors,” the Grand Union flag was first 
raised as a Navy ensign by John Paul 
Jones, on the Alfred, in the Delaware 
River, on December 7, 1775. 

I had the honor to hoist with my own 
hands the flag of freedom, the first time it 
was displayed on the Delaware— 


He later wrote of the incident. 

The Continental Army first flew the 
Grand Union flag on January 1, 1776, on 
Prospect Hill at Cambridge, Mass., where 
the Americans were besieging the Brit- 
ish in Boston. George Washington was 
wrestling with the problem of getting 
men to stay on with the Army through 
1776. General Orders No. 1, issued at 
Cambridge on January 1, 1776, had an 
optimistic sound: 

This day is giving commencement to the 
new army which, in every point of View, is 
Continental. The General flatters himself, 
that a laudable spirit of emulation will now 
take place and pervade the whole of it. 


The new army also had their new flag; 
the troops then “hoisted the union flag 
in compliment to the United Colonies.” 

The Army needed more than new or- 
ganization and a new flag. Washington 
was to write to the Congress 3 days 
later, on January 4, 1776, that— 

Tt is not in the pages of History perhaps 
to furnish a case like ours, To maintain a 
post within musket shot of the enemy for 6 
months together, without powder, and at the 
same time to disband one Army and recruit 
another within that distance of 20-odd Brit- 
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ish regiments is more than probably ever 
was attempted. 


But the Army held together. Within 
the year, the British had evacuated Bos- 
ton. In December, Washington’s famous 
Christmas Eve crossing of the Delaware 
resulted in the capture of Trenton, fol- 
lowed by the American victory at 
Princeton on January 3, 1777. There 
were difficult and trying days still ahead, 
but there also was strong and much- 
needed confidence that the little Conti- 
nental Army would survive. 


FORT M’HENRy FLAG 


September 14, 1814: Is the flag still 
there? Is the flag still there?” It was 
beginning to get light, but Dr. William 
Beanes was 65 years old and his eyesight 
was failing and he kept repeating the 
question to Francis Scott Key and John 
Skinner as the men stood on the deck 
of the cartel boat Minden and watched 
British shells exploding over and in Fort 
McHenry, which guarded the approaches 
to Baltimore on the Patapsco River. All 
night they had been unwilling guests of 
the British fleet while the long and heavy 
bombardment went on. 

Dr. Beanes’ concern for the flag was 
deeper than might normally be the case. 
A resident of Upper Marlboro, Md., he 
had taken part in arresting half a dozen 
stragglers from the British Army, when 
it returned to its transports after burn- 
ing Washington. A party of British ma- 
rines came after him, seized him, and 
he was imprisoned on a British ship fac- 
ing charges of treason. The British ac- 
cused him of being Scottish and an- 
nounced he would be taken to Bermuda 
or Halifax for trial. Once in either place, 
his chances of proving his Maryland citi- 
zenship were gone forever and the best 
he could expect was the gallows. 

On intercession of Francis Scott Key, 
a Washington attorney, and John Skin- 
ner, a Baltimore attorney who also acted 
as a prisoner-exchange agent, Beanes 
was grudgingly released by the British. A 
major factor in his release was the let- 
ters Key and Skinner delivered from 
wounded British soldiers now in Ameri- 
can hospitals. One letter, from a Ser- 
geant Hutchinson, stated flatly that he 
and his fellow wounded were getting 
much better treatment than might be 
expected for an invader who had just 
burned an enemy capital. 

The three were not allowed to return 
to the mainland until the bombardment 
of Fort McHenry had been carried out 
and all night long they had watched as 
round after round poured into the fort. 
The flag remained; it hangs today in the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Museum of 
History and Technology. Probably seen 
by more Americans than any other flag, 
it is a national treasure ranked with the 
original copies of the Constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence. 

It is a huge piece of bunting, 30 by 42 
feet, but “through the perilous night“ 
it was visible only by “the rockets’ red 
glare, the bombs bursting in air.” The 
repeated questions of the doctor im- 
pressed themselves on Key’s mind, re- 
sulting in the verses that became our na- 
tional anthem, 

As it waved then, it waves today: “O'er 
the land of the free, and the home of the 
brave.” 
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TV INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR 
BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA ON 
POOR PEOPLE'S MEETING, RESUR- 
RECTION CITY, AND PROJECT 
GASOLINE 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be placed in the Record a tran- 
script of questions asked of me during 
a TV interview on June 20, and of my 
answers thereto. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Text oF SENATOR ByRD’S TELEVISION INTER- 
view JUNE 20, 1968 


Question. Senator Byrd, I understand that 
you recently met with a group of West Vir- 
ginians in connection with the Resurrection 
City campaign. Tell us about that meeting. 

Answer. Well, I was glad to hear their 
statements, as I am always glad to hear my 
constituents. Many of them had good points 
to raise. Some of them, of course, just wanted 
to make speeches and some of their state- 
ments were good statements. Some of their 
questions were incisive questions, so I think 
it was a good meeting. 

Of course, many of the problems which 
they discussed are problems which are not 
under the jurisdiction of the federal govern- 
ment such as, for example, problems involv- 
ing secondary roads. Many of these problems 
are under the jurisdiction of people at the 
local and county and state levels. But they 
had the opportunity to meet with their Sen- 
ator and to express their viewpoints and I 
think this was all right. 

The great majority of them conducted 
themselves very well, I had an opportunity 
to meet with the leader of the campaign in 
advance of the meeting and it was agreed 
that there would be certain individuals dele- 
gated as spokesmen so that everyone wouldn’t 
be talking at the same time. So, we met for 
about three hours and I feel that there was 
a good exchange of viewpoints. I think that 
they went away appreciating the fact that 
Senator Byrd is the friend of the poor, that 
he does know about the problems of the poor, 
and that he cares about those problems. And 
I feel, as I have always felt, that there is 
much work to do. 

Question, Well Senator Byrd, you've said 
several times that many of the people en- 
gaged in the Resurrection City campaign are 
not really poor. Why have you made that 
statement? 

Answer. Well, because it is a fact. 

A number of the people who have been 
involved in Resurrection City have been as- 
sociated with gangs such as the Memphis 
gang, the Milwaukee gang, the Chicago gang. 
The leaders of the group, also, are staying 
in motels in the city. Some of the leaders 
haven't been over in Resurrection City. They 
have been staying in motels and I assume 
that these motels cost a good bit. So I would 
say that not all the poor are in Resurrection 
City. 

And then a lot of the people who are so- 
called poor from Resurrection City are stu- 
dents from colleges and universities through- 
out the country. For example, I had three 
visit me the first part of the week. Two of 
them claimed they were from West Virginia. 
But, as it developed, they had only been in 
West Virginia a short while and they were 
associated with the Vista program there. 

Now let's take these three individuals. One 
was the son of a doctor in Wyoming. This 
particular individual has a sister at the Uni- 
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versity of Arizona, another brother in college, 
and this particular individual is a junior in 
college. He is getting a degree in sociology 
and he is going to be given nine hours of col- 
lege credit for observing Resurrection City. 
So he is a young man who is down here to 
further his own scholastic ambition. He’s not 
poor. And another was a Vista worker in West 
Virginia who had one year at the University 
of Golorado and who is working with Resur- 
rection City. He is a Vista worker, as I say. 

Now if I want to hear the problems of poor 
people, I want to hear from poor people. So 
here are young people who are associated 
with this activity for kicks, for the expe- 
rience, for college credits. This is just an 
example. 

Question. Senator, what is going to hap- 
pen with the reduction in expenditures in 
regard to project Gasoline which is located 
near Cresap, West Virginia? 

Answer. The House of Representatives cut 
the budget estimate which was in the amount 
of $2.4 million by $400,000. As a member of 
the Appropriations Committee in the Senate 
I offered an amendment to restore the $400,- 
000 that had been cut by the House. This 
brings it back up to the budget estimated. 

This is a very worthwhile project for 
West Virginia. The object is to produce high 
octane gasoline, at a price at which it can 
be sold in the commercial market, and make 
this gasoline from coal. This will broaden the 
coal markets for West Virginia. I think that 
Project Gasoline is a good project and I have 
been helpful in restoring the money. 

INTERVIEWER. Thank you Senator Byrd. 


A PLEA FOR SANITY 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, most of 
the time when I look into the pages of 
the New Leader I am trying to under- 
stand the thinking of the “other side” or 
the opposite point of view. However, once 
in a while I am surprised by finding an 
article which may deviate from what 
may be commonly thought of as the 
“liberal” refrain. 

Mr. Gus Tyler has written his “Think- 
ing Aloud” column along the lines of a 
speech I made in the Senate on June 13. 
I am sure we do not agree on many 
points, perhaps there are fundamental 
philosophical differences, but at least we 
agree on the need now for reason and 
calmness. There is no need to condemn 
the whole of American society out of 
hand of the actions of one or two indi- 
viduals. 

Unfortunately, I find that Mr. Tyler 
is quite correct in his finding that no 
matter who is in charge, or what their 
actions may be, too many liberals will 
never find themselves in any significant 
degree of agreement. He says: 

Many liberals like to dislike. . . . Now that 
the Kennedy symbol is gone, new symbols 
will be found by those who need someone to 
hate. And men of “reason” will find reasons 
for their unreason. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article to which I have re- 
ferred be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
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A PLEA ron SANITY 
(By Gus Tyler) 

Permit me to enter a plea for sanity, I 
shall try to keep it pianissimo, to hold the 
decibels down in the crescendo of hysteria 
that has followed the assassination of Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

Let’s begin with Sirhan Bishara Sirhan, 
the presumed killer. He was not raised in 
the permissive environment of middle-class 
American suburbia; he was not a member of 
the Klan or the Rams; he was clearly neither 
the product nor symbol of American culture. 
As an explanation of what is wrong with 
America, he and his deed are almost irrele- 
vant. 

Yet a huge chunk of articulate America 
has seized upon the event to beat up on the 
civilization of the United States and, espe- 
cially, on the other guy. One group of highly 
respected intellectuals sent a flerce telegram 
to President Johnson that the 
cause of the assassination is “a national 
policy of massive violence at home and 
abroad directed by the highest authority in 
the nation and always against disadvantaged 
and relatively defenseless people.” So they 
told off LBJ and pointed the finger at him. 
Should some new fanatic with a zip gun com- 
mit still another assassination in response to 
this indictment in order to eliminate that 
responsible “highest authority in the na- 
tion,” the authors of the telegram would be 
shocked but not shamed. They would, if 
charged as co-conspirators, take refuge in— 
the truth. But is their charge the truth? 

If the upsurge of violence were limited to 
America, it would be logical to examine the 
peculiarities of this society to uncover the 
causes. At this hour, however, the winds of 
violence sweep the world. France is in sham- 
bles, although de Gaulle pulled out of Viet- 
nam and Algeria as well. Tribal wars tear 
Africa apart. German youth and Italian stu- 
dents shake their nations. The Red Guard 
runs its bloody course over China. A native 
underworld out of Nairobi terrorized a whole 
nation. In the Near East, Israel and the UAR 
stand at sword’s point; in Belgium, the Flem- 
ish and the Walloons prepare to riot; in 
Japan, the long dormant Etas disrupt the 
homogeneity of the islands; in Canada, the 
French seek separation; in Great Britain, 
the Scottish Nationalists reawaken. In the 
non-permissive empire of the Soviets, stu- 
dent and national rumblings come from Ru- 
mania, Poland, Czechoslovakia. In Latin- 
America, guerrilla warfare pockmarks vir- 
tually every sovereignty. In the sub-conti- 
nent of Asia, where the good Gandhi was 
assassinated before LBJ took office, the an- 
cient rivalries of Indian, Pakistani and Sikh 
take their annual toll of thousands in un- 
interrupted sectarian slaughter. On the clas- 
sic island of Cyprus, smoldering ethnic wars 
leap into flames. 

Look where one will, there is no peace. 
And ironically, against this ugly fact, Sir- 
han Sirhan becomes relevant—not as a 
commentary on the United States but on 
the state of the world. 

The earth explodes. The young rebel 
against the old, the colonial country sides 
against the imperial cities, the dark races 
against the whites, the poor versus the rich. 
Four revolutions run side by side, reinforc- 
ing one another. Cold war goes hot, non- 
violence goes violent, dissent turns to dis- 
order, democracy falls into anarchy. To 
quote Yeats: “Things fly apart, the center 
will not hold.” Persons and people are 
whirled in a gigantic centrifuge. 

To pin all this on Vietnam or permissive- 
ness, On mail order guns or Communist con- 
spiracy, on calloused capitalists or stupid 
students, is to confuse symptom with cause. 
The riots run deeply. 

The fecund years following World War 
II gave us a new and numerous generation 
that turned teen when the world turned in- 
between, when views and values were 
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changing; new nations were aborning; 
young revolutionaries were becoming presi- 
dents and premiers. Young men and young 
nations were growing up side by side in the 
agonizing syndrome of the adolescent tear- 
ing violently at the umbilical cords. Every- 
where inter-generational struggle found 
social sustenance in class, racial and na- 
tional struggles. 

The ancient tie that binds—tradition— 
was torn easily as technology and the media 
turned dramatically neophiliac. Whatever 
was new was good; whatever was old was 
bad. When Daniel Patrick Moynihan ap- 
peared before ADA to advocate “The Politics 
of Stability” (See NL, October 9, 1967), his 
associates suspended a premature harden- 
ing of the arteries. The pendulum of his- 
tory was swinging from one prefix to an- 
other, from “con” to dis,“ from consent, 
conformity and consensus, to dissent, dis- 
obedience, and disorder. 

The ceitgeist of conflict entered every- 
where: in the democracies of England, 
France, Germany and Italy and in the dic- 
tatorships of Poland and Red China; in the 
dark ghettos and in the ivy-clad groves of 
academe; in the Sinia Peninsula and in the 
Indo Chinese Peninsula; among liberal Demo- 
crats in the United States and among black 
terrorists in the Congo; in Dallas, Mem- 
phis and Los Angeles. Each little conflict 
spilled over, inciting, inspiring and imitat- 
ing the others. Thanks to the media, where 
one picture is still worth a thousand words, 
the spillover was instantaneous, lighting 
prairie fires of conflict. 

The idealogues added fuel, Herbert Marcuse 
lumped the U.S.A. and the USSR as industrial 
societies whose innately oppressive institu- 
tions had to be torn apart before men could 
breathe freely again. Franz Fanon saw vio- 
lence as a force to liberate oppressed people 
from their rulers and to cleanse the souls of 
men. Regis Debray spelled out the technics 
of goading the Establishment into tighter 
tyranny as a prelude for the final conflict“ 
to utopianize the human race. 

We were—we are—viewing “the tragedy of 
a world that somehow became one before it 
became whole,” to quote Norman Cousins’ apt 
phrase. “We are,” he said, “at the end of the 
age of purely national or even regional prob- 
lems.” Now, if ever, the family of man must 
act like a family. Yet, most ironically, this is 
also the moment when men are turning away 
from the universal to the tribal. Nationalism 
and isolationism are rising. Universities are 
being torn apart according to their academic 
sub-cultures of trustees, teachers and 
students. Ghettoes are turning to separatism. 
The Scots, the Flemish, the Walloons, the 
Biafrans, the Etas, the French Canadians, 
the New Left, the Old Left, the Hippies and 
the teeny-boppers are moving toward sepa- 
rating themselves out in distinct cultures, 
warring with words and weapons. 

Consensus has become a dirty word. Reason 
is read as sophistry. Unity—above the tribal 
level—sounds like a mockery, some old-fash- 
ioned tripe voiced by a mealy-mouthed 
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immoral and the only true morality is the 
passion of the narrow new. 

Here Sirhan Bishara Sirhan becomes all too 
relevant, like the mystic meaning of some 
scene in the Theater of the Absurd. Here is 
a loner seeking entrance into some Islamic 
heaven by avenging the insults and injuries 
inflicted upon his people. He is, in the depths 
of his tribal rage, part of one world—that is 
one before it is whole. He fantasizes the 
enemy: a prince in a royal family, reaching 
for power in the great and powerful nation 
that represents the world establishment to 
the young, the weak, the small, the angry 
antis. 

In America today, he has a model by which 
to go: Dallas and Memphis, In this hubristic 
nation, the individual qua individual has 
long taken the law into his own hands. It is 
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of a frontier heritage, pointed out Arthur 
M. Schlesinger (Sr. not Jr.), where settlers 
resorted to the swift “retribution of individ- 
ual gunplay, or of mob action and lynch law, 
for from taking the law into one’s hands 
when it did not function, it was but a step to 
taking the law into one’s hands when it did 
not function as one wanted it to.” 

The assassination of Robert F. Kennedy 
was the act of a loner so far as the evidence 
reads. If it turns out to be part of a con- 
spiracy (and what assassination has ever 
escaped that suspicion), then other personae 
may be added to the drama. But it will re- 
main only a scene in a violent play that 
stalks the world as its stage. 

At such a moment, a grave and solemn 
responsibility falls upon men of reason, espe- 
cially if they are gifted with speech to influ- 
ence the minds of their fellow men: It is to 
begin once more to restore the center that 
holds. 

The conflict between authority and an- 
archy is as old as man, It is inherent in a 
species that yearns for freedom yet, as a 
social being, cannot live without organiza- 
tion. Over the centuries, social orders have 
swung from one extreme to the other. Out 
of tyranny has issued revolution, and out of 
these same revolutions Have arisen new 
tyrannies. 

A free society must assume mature minds 
that can live simultaneously with freedom 
and organization, open to dissent and closed 
to disorder, encouraging debate but discour- 
aging destruction. Responsible leaders must 
be able to qualify differences and compro- 
mise conflict. 

The death of Robert F. Kennedy should be 
a signal to rally around reason. It surely is 
not a cause for indulging in a new orgy of 
hate turned against the “sick society” or the 
momentary symbol of its “sickness.” Amer- 
ican society is no sicker than the world, and 
the symbol of our society is any transient 
who appears to have or to demand the trap- 
pings of authority. When President Johnson 
stepped aside last March 31, I wrote in the 
New Leader (April 8) that “hostility toward 
LBJ [will turn] into hostility toward RFK. 
Many dedicated liberals like to dislike.” And 
so it was. Now that the Kennedy symbol is 
gone, new symbols will be found by those 
who need someone to hate. And men of 
“reason” will find reasons for their unreason. 

Nor does reason demand that we indulge 
in a national carnival of meaculpism that 
grants license and logic to the unprogram- 
med angry-ones who would tear down social 
institutions slowly built up over generations. 
Too much of the breast beating is a public 
proclamation of self-righteousness, intended 
partly to indict others and partly to cop out 
of the hard struggle to move ahead with 
moderation. 

Reason demands reason, a sifting of the 
passing from the perennial, of the trivial 
from the vital. Reason demands that we do 
not allow the mad act of a man to become 
the excuse for a nation to commit suicide. 


OPPORTUNITY—NOT GUARANTEES 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, on 
two occasions during the last week I met 
with groups of young people from Resur- 
rection City. These youngsters came from 
Memphis and I was more than glad to 
meet with them to discuss the problem of 
poverty and lack of opportunity. 

What disturbed me most about these 
visits was the conviction of these people 
that they should be guaranteed security 
and all the good things of life as well as 
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the essentials without acknowledging any 
responsibility on their own part to help 
themselves. 

They repeatedly quoted slogans evi- 
dently well implanted in their con- 
sciences that “the country is rich enough 
to guarantee its abundance to everyone,” 
and they expressed their intention to 
change our economic system so as to pro- 
vide from each according to his ability 
to each according to his need.” 

In our hours-long discussions I at- 
tempted to explain that opportunity is 
what all Americans should seek, not 
guarantees. I told them that I have 
worked for and will continue to work for 
programs that would increase oppor- 
tunity for the disadvantaged such as pro- 
grams for vocational education, appren- 
ticeship training, and programs to estab- 
lish day-care centers for working moth- 
ers so that their children would be well 
provided for while the mothers were 
trained and given jobs to enable them to 
get themselves off the welfare and into 
decent paying positions. 

The delegates from Resurrection City 
sneered at such programs and declared 
they were not interested in blue-collar 
jobs because they might be replaced by 
machines someday. They demanded ac- 
tion that would place them in manage- 
ment jobs. They ignored any explana- 
tion that management positions are ac- 
quired through application to learning 
and work and moving up through the 
ranks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply disturbed by 
the reaction of these young men and 
women. I am disturbed about the kind 
of leadership that is teaching them that 
they have no persona] responsibility for 
their own success nor any responsibility 
to their community or the Nation. They 
are being told the big lie that a few 
greedy individuals own all the wealth 
in America and that all their problems 
will be solved as soon as they can force 
a divvying up of that wealth. 

In addition to trying to make some 
of the poverty programs work, I think 
it is important that all those who are 
entrusted with positions of public trust 
begin to make it clear that there are no 


opportunity for the greatest number, but 
for those who refuse to accept the re- 
sponsibility of responding to opportunity, 
there will be no guarantees. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
RESTORATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
TO LITHUANIA 


HON. EDWARD W. BROOKE 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, on June 
16, 1968, the Lithuanian-American Com- 
mittee of Greater Boston held a mass 
meeting and adopted a resolution. 

In view of the heroic efforts of the 
Lithuanian people to maintain their na- 
tional and cultural identity and to se- 
cure the freedom of their homeland, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
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plete text of their resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


The Committee for the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the Restoration of Lithuania's Inde- 
pendence in 1918, at a meeting held on June 
16, 1968, at the South Boston Lithuanian 
Citizens‘ Association auditorium, 368 W. 
Broadway, South Boston, Mass., to commem- 
orate the twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
ruthless deportations and massacres of the 
Lithuanian people by the Soviet Union, did 
unanimously adopt the following Resolution: 

“Whereas, on June 14-20, 1941, the Soviets 
undertook to carry out the infamous Serov 
Instructions calling for the extermination of 
700,000 Lithuanians and did in the period 
designated, massacre or deport 35,000 inno- 
cent men, women and children; 

“Whereas, between 1944 and 1951 the So- 
viet Union deported an additional 570,000 
Lithuanians to slow death in forced Labor 
Camps in Siberia; 

“Whereas, the Genocide Convention, which 
declares the destruction of nations, racial 
and religious groups to be an international 
crime, has been ratified by sixty-nine na- 
tions, including the hypocritical Soviet 
Union; and 

“Whereas, the United Nations General As- 
sembly has designated 1968 as “International 
Human Rights Year’, now it is the oppor- 
tune time to have the United States ratify 
not only the convention on Slavery, Forced 
Labor, and Women’s Political Rights, but 
also the Genocide Convention. 

“Resolved, that we express our apprecia- 
tion and gratitude to the Government of the 
United States for its firm stand in refusing 
to recognize the illegal Soviet armed occu- 
pation of Lithuania, and also, for the pres- 
ent resolute position of the United States 
against Communist aggression, wherever it 
may occur; and Be It Further 

“Resolved, that we ask the United States 
Government to bring up the case of the Bal- 
tic Nations before the United Nations for 
the express purpose of demanding the com- 
plete withdrawal of Soviet Army units, police 
and administrative apparatus, as well as, 
the non-Lithuanian colonists brought into 
Lithuania since June 15, 1940; and that our 
Government insist that all Lithuanian citi- 
zens, forcibly into exile in Siberia 
and into the depths of Russia, during the last 
28 years of occupation, be returned to their 
homeland, thus eliminating all obstacles to 
the restoration of Lithuania’s independence 
and sovereignty, which were forcibly inter- 
rupted by Soviet Russian force. 

“Be it also resolved, that this Resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
and copies thereof to the Secretary of State, 
the US. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
to the Senators and en from our 
Commonwealth, to Senator Fulbright, and 
to the Press. 

“Boston, Mass. 

“ANTHONY MATIOSKA, 
Chairman, 


“Secretary.” 


POVERTY OF THOUGHT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 

Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been uttered during recent days 
concerning “poor people.” It is true, of 
course, that there are many who fit this 
description, and many of us who sit to- 
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day in the Congress have ourselves ex- 
perienced varying degrees of poverty and 
are more aware of the problems of the 
poor than we are given credit. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there appear to be 
far more people experiencing poverty of 
thought than are undergoing economic 
poverty. These are truly “the poor peo- 
ple’—for whom no remedy exists 
through private or public educational or 
job training programs. 

The Cobourg, Ontario, Canada, Sen- 
tinel-Star carried a recent article on 
those who are “poor” both in spirit and 
in thought. 

Mr. Speaker, this editorial, repro- 
duced in the June 21 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, is presented again 
here for the timely consideration of my 
colleagues and the many others who 
read the RECORD: 

POVERTY OF THOUGHT 

A country is surely going to the dogs 
when the politicians pound the political pul- 
pit in pseudo speeches declaiming low- 
income Canadians as poor people. 

Poor people are those who have money 
in the bank but poverty in the head. 

Poor people are those who will never ex- 
perience the happiness of fashioning some- 
thing with their hands. 

Poor people are those who do not delight 
in the everlasting beauty of a fawn and doe 
drinking from a quiet pool at the edge of a 
forest. 


Poor people are those who have never 
learned the song of a bird, who do not know 
by sound what species it is when the bird 
is lost from sight behind large leaves on 
the limb of a basswood tree. 

People who are bound by selfishness can 
never be rich in sharing human wealth with 
the neighbor next door. 

So very poor are those people who walk 
by on the other side of the street; they 
have no helping hand involved in the world. 

Poor are those people who resort to force 
whether on the picket line or on protest 
marches. Human brutality and human de- 
struction of property are perhaps the worst 
forms of poverty that exist in the world. 
For, to be ruled by the mob is to sell the 
soul, to personally destroy one’s God-given 
individuality. 

Poor people are those who have not the 
carefree spirit, the untrammeled purpose, 
who do not travel the highway to the stars. 

Poverty exists in the mind. No one is 
poor who has eyes to see and ears to hear. 


NATIONAL GUILT 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
June 12, 1968, edition of the Washington, 
D.C., Daily News, contains an excellent 
article written by Henry J. Taylor on the 
subject of national guilt. He states that 
in the Los Angeles assassination of Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy, as well as in the 
Dallas assassination of President John 
F. Kennedy, many are saying that we 
should blame ourselves. 

Our Nation is being condemned, he 
says, as a place where society is sick. Mr. 
Taylor says that this concept of society’s 
guilt is both damaging and dangerous to 
the United States. He states that rather 
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than being guilty in this regard, we are 
victims of those who pound home the 
preachment of individual rights instead 
of individual responsibility. 

These advocates read an insidious 
poison whenever they automatically call 
criminal actions the default of society 
and dismiss the individual from respon- 
sibility. As tragic as these terrible occa- 
sions were, we must recognize that it is 
a false approach to condemn the Amer- 
ican people as a whole. 

Mr. Taylor believes that this is the 
Communist approach, in which the in- 
dividual means nothing, and that the 
fault of the country is the fault of the 
system. He adds that some American 
politicians, some special interests, and 
even some churchmen who espouse this 
philosophy are opening the door for 
enemies or enemy countries abroad who 
are ready to chop this great country 
down to size. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE ARE THE VICTIMS 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In the Los Angeles horror, as in the Dallas 
horror, we are told that we must blame our- 
selves. Our nation is condemned as a place 
where society is sick. We are bombarded by 
the shout: “The guilt is ours,” or “It is so- 
ciety’s fault.” 

President Johnson made an important pro- 
test against this. 

Is the “society's guilt” contention wrong- 
headedness or mischief, or a combination of 
both? Nothing could be more indefensible, 
or more damaging and dangerous to the 
United States. 

We sorely want a more perfect union. We 
must strive to create a more perfect union. 
There is much we can do to make this land 
richer and better for all the people. But we 
are the victims of those who pound home the 
preachment of individual rights instead of 
individual responsibility. 

An insidious and weakening poison is 
pumped into our structure by politicians, 
special interests and even by some church- 
men whenever they automatically call crim- 
inality society’s fault and dismiss the indi- 
vidual from responsibility. 

We heard President Kennedy's assassina- 
tion blamed on Dallas and on a sick“ Amer- 
ican society.” But it’s hard to imagine any- 
thing more false than the indictment of 
American society because of Oswald, a man 
about as typical of American society as the 
man on the moon. How many people in the 
entire nation have a life record even similar 
to that of Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Nevertheless, we note again that the 
ghastly Los Angeles crime is widely pro- 
mounced as our society’s fault, even tho 
allegedly committed by an equally untypical 
Sirhan Bishara Sirhan. 

Tragically for our country, this false ap- 
proach is also the communist approach. 
Every bit of it is water on the Red Wheel. 
In the Red lexicon the system means every- 
thing. The individual means nothing. Any 
faults in other countries, therefore, are the 
faults of the systems. And that claim has 
helped mightily to make communism the 
biggest and crookedest confidence game in 
the world. 

In addition, this false approach by Ameri- 
can politicians, special interests and some 
churchmen opens the door for envious or 
enemy countries abroad to chop great 
America down to size. Accordingly, and pre- 
dictably, the infamous Los Angeles shots, 
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like the Dallas and Memphis shots before 
them, presented an excuse for another wave 
of hypocrisy from over overseas. 

Assassination horrors always have been 
a part of European national life, and these 
foreign critics of America know it. 

Austrian Archduke Ferdinand, killed by 
the shot that exploded into World War I, 
is a simple recollection. But five chiefs of 
state and government also were assassinated 
in the 20 years before 1914: President M. 
Sadi-Carnot of France in 1894, Premier 
Canovas of Spain in 1897, Empress Eliza- 
beth of Austria the next year, King Humbert 
of Italy two years later, and another Span- 
ish premier Canalejas, in 1912. Fed up with 
assassination by Soviet agents in Britain, 
the Baldwin Government broke off diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Union in 
1927, 

Instead of falsely blaming “society” and 
falling into the Red trap, one proper blame 
concerns retribution as a just deterrent. It 
has been horribly weakened. 

Giuseppe Zangara was tried, found guilty 
and electrocuted (March 20, 1933) only 33 
days after his Miami attempt to Assassinate 

Pranklin 


our Supreme Court’s continued twisting of 
the Constitution and the statutes is making 
@ shambles of the criminal laws in our 
country. 

The end result of this process pursued 
for sociological purposes can only be, as we 
see, more crime and the consequential loss 
of freedoms and security, which are the 
supposed goals of judicial lawmaking. 


OPPOSITION TO GRANTING OF PER- 
MITS TO USE PUBLIC LANDS FOR 
ENCAMPMENTS FOR DEMONSTRA- 
TORS 


— ä —-— 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the civil 
disobedience and other forms of unlaw- 
ful conduct the Nation has witnessed in 
connection with the use of public lands 
within the District of Columbia by dem- 
onstrators has shocked the majority of 
our people. 

As the Recorp will indicate, I was one 
of the first Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to voice my opposition to the 
granting of a permit to those who are 
causing so much disturbance in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

American Legion Post No. 243, Besse- 
mer City, N.C., adopted a very fine reso- 
lution on June 17, 1968, expressing the 
opposition of the 275 members of the post 
to the granting of permits to use public 
lands for encampments for demonstra- 
tors. 

As a combat veteran of World War I, 
Iam very proud of my membership in the 
American Legion. This great patriotic 
organization has always supported sound 
constitutional principles of government 
and the highest ideals of citizenship. 

I commend the members of American 
Legion Post No. 243 at Bessemer City, 
N.C., for their excellent resolution. With 
the thought that my colleagues in the 
Congress will wish to read it, I insert the 
resolution in the RECORD: 

RESOLUTION, JUNE 17, 1968 

Resolved, that we the 275 members of 
American Legion Post #243, Bessemer City, 
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North Carolina, hereby formally protest, and 
make known that we are greatly displeased 
with the Director of the National Parks 
Service for having the audacity to issue per- 
mit to the so-called Poor Peoples March cam- 
paign to utilize our public lands and Shrines 
in our National Capital of Washington, D.C., 
and so defile and desecrate our public prop- 
erty and National Shrines to cause embar- 
rassment to our National Government. 

We, therefore, call upon our leaders of 
government to (1) Seek the dismissal of all 
parties responsible from the National Parks 
Service for having issued said permit, and 
(2) To cause the removal of all persons en- 
camped upon public property, and our Na- 
tional Shrines in our Capital; and further 
that no public funds be used for the removal 
of the so-called Resurrection City, (3) That 
proper legislation be sought so as to protect 
our public lands, shrines, and institutions 
from abuse and desecration. 

Adopted in solemn session on the eve of 
Memorial Day, 29 May 1968. 


LET US PREPARE FOR PEACE 


HON. HOWARD H. BAKER, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, today I 
made some remarks in the course of de- 
bate on the deployment of the antibal- 
listic missile. Much of the substance of 
what I said I owe to the pioneering 
thought of Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, the 
distinguished Director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. I ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of his speech at 
Rockefeller University on November 14, 
1967, be inserted in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET Us PREPARE FOR PEACE* 
(By Alvin M. Weinberg) 

The distinguished English economist Bar- 
bara Ward, in her book Spaceship Earth, 
suggests that the material abundance made 
possible by the new technologies will change 
qualitatively the relations between nations. 
“May not the scientific and technological 
revolutions of our day produce a yet un- 
guessed mutation in human attitudes? We 
have lived through the millennia on the basis 
of shortage. How will mankind react if rela- 
tive plenty becomes the norm? In the past, 
conquest and imperialism, war and violence 
have had their roots deep in the fact of abso- 
lute shortage. The desire to take your neigh- 
bor’s land, to lay hold of his resurces, to over- 
come your inadequacies by his life 
more inadequate still—have not these been, 
again and again, the bitter causes of aggres- 
sion? And in so far as nations recognize the 
dearth and feel beset by the need for ‘living 
space’, they almost instinctively choose for 
leaders men who articulate these violent 
needs and envies. Prosperous people very 
rarely choose lunatics for rulers.” ? 

Most nuclear scientists, by and large, be- 
lieve in Professor Ward’s ; they are 
sustained in their endeavors by her vision of 
an abundant, and hopefully a peaceful, 
world. The developments in nuclear energy, 


For presentation at the Seventh Atoms 
for Peace Award Ceremony, Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, New York (November 14, 1967). 

? Spaceship Earth, pp. 50-51, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York (1966). 
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notably those of the past few years, seem to 
be fulfilling Professor Ward's vision. Nuclear 
power, in 1952, was written off by a distin- 
guished scientists with the prediction that 
in the 1960's the effort toward developing 
nuclear power would be abandoned.’ Today 
in Canada, in France, in the United States, 
in the United Kingdom nuclear power is a 
competitive source of energy. For example, 
in the United States we now have on order, 
in operation, or under construction close to 
60 million kilowatts of nuclear power. This 
represents almost a quarter of all central 
electric power capacity in the United States, 
and this conversion to the atom shows no 
sign of abating. 

But we are only at the beginning; we have 
still not fully exploited either the ubiquity 
or the intrinsic cheapness of nuclear energy. 
Because nuclear energy is not tied to cheap 
indigenous fossil fuels or to swiftly flowing 
rivers, it can be placed wherever energy is 
needed. Thus, for example, we can visualize 
large nuclear plants springing up in arid 
coastal deserts to energize large desalting 
plants. The technology for large-scale desalt- 
ing is here, and the costs are reasonable even 
when the evaporators are energized by con- 
ventional reactors. The by-product electricity 
can be used to manufacture fertilizer and 
reduce metal ores and to light cities. Alto- 
gether we see this ubiquity and mobility of 
nuclear energy making possible a kind of 
nuclear agro-industrial complex 
that could give practical embodiment to 
Barbara Ward's notion of materials autarchy 
throughout the world. This general line of 
thinking underlies the proposal now before 
the United States Senate to deploy such 
nuclear complexes in the Middle East, and, in 
effect, provide a new framework of physical 
resources in which to seek a resolution for 
that region’s desperate animosities. 

This is not all. When highly advanced 
breeders are developed, then we can expect 
the cost of nuclear energy to fall signifi- 
cantly—perhaps to 1.5 mills/kwh, to 1 mill/ 
kwh, and, with reactors of extremely large 
size, possibly to even less. At these prices we 
shall begin to substitute electrical energy 
for other raw materials. At 2 mills/kwh elec- 
trolytic magnesium from sea water will com- 
pete with aluminum from bauxite. At 1.5 
milis/kwh iron ore will be reduced with elec- 
trolytic hydrogen, rather than with coke. Be- 
low 1 mill/kwh we shall perform massive 
heavy chemical processes electrically—such 
as converting coal to gasoline. 

Thus, eventually, when the advanced 
breeders are developed, many, if not most, 
of our material wants will be satisfied by 
energy from fission. And, insofar as low- 
grade thorium and uranium ores are avail- 
able everywhere, each region of the globe 
and each country will have its sources of 
very cheap, abundant energy, This energy will 
be converted into the water and the fertilizer 
and the food and the metals on which civilt- 
zation depends. The world should become 
immeasurably richer than it is today. 
Neighbors would no longer scramble for each 
other’s green pastures, and there would be 
a general easing of tension once want is 
eliminated. 


THE PRECONDITIONS FOR PEACE 


This vision of a Pax Atomica, of a world 
in which tensions have relaxed because 
searcities of raw materials are no longer 
rational bases for conflict, is a golden vision, 
one to which all of us in the nuclear business 
are dedicated. And yet it is an incomplete 
picture of the peaceful world of the future. 
It neglects those sources of strife that are 
not rooted in geographic inequities or dis- 


*As stated in a report by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. “Atomic Power and 
Private Enterprise”, p. 330, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. (December 
1952). 
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parities in natural endowments. There re- 
mains the strife that comes from ideological 
conflict and conflicts of interest, the strife 
that comes from the all but universal hu- 
man ambition for influence or power. Our 
atomic powered utopia needs more than ma- 
terial well being, important as that may be, 
to stabilize the Pax Atomica and to prevent 
war. 

But, even more, this vision ignores the 
present incredible nuclear confrontation be- 
tween the super-powers. It has been custom- 
ary to look to the hydrogen bomb and 
mutual deterrence as the means for preven- 
tion of war, for curbing the largely emo- 
tional drives that impel men in power to 
seek to maintain their positions or to ex- 
tend their influence. And, a little surpris- 
ingly, the balance of terror has worked—not 
perfectly but still tolerably well. We have 
had wars since the atomic bomb was used in 
Hiroshima; but we have avoided all-out world 
war and we have avoided the thermonuclear 
holocaust. 

Yet most of us are acutely uncomfortable 
with this balance of terror wherein the two 
super-powers hold as hostages 100,000,000 of 
each other’s citizens. It is unprecedented in 
world history that the citizens of the strong- 
est powers in the world can no longer be 
guaranteed by their state some measure of 
personal security, except insofar as the bal- 
ance of terror dissuades the other side from 
striking. Somehow, one is by the 
possible fragility of this metastable balance. 

It is largely on this account, this neryous- 
ness about the stability of the balance of 
terror, that the world has wrestled mightily 
with arms control and disarmament. More- 
over, the nuclear world of plenty is incon- 
sistent with a world in which ever increas- 
ing pieces of the gross national product 
might go into maintaining the deterrent. It 
seems apparent that we must ultimately dis- 
arm; but how can we both disarm and 
maintain the deterrent; how can we get from 
here—a world filled with mutual apprehen- 
sion, with ICBM's, with megaton warheads 
to a world based on energy, self-sufficiency, 
mutual respect, and peace? How can we, as 
Amron Katz of the Rand Corporation says, 
make the world safe for disarmament?‘ 

I believe, paradoxically, that a way may 
have been opened by the failure of the ne- 
gotiations over deployment of anti-ballistic 
missiles. The deployment of ABM’s on both 
sides has been deplored as the first step in 
the unending arms spiral that eventually 
will consume everything, including our vi- 
sion of abundance. But suppose ABM’s and 
other defensive measures turn out to be 
effective, and at the same time there is no 
escalation of offense in unending spiral. The 
knife-edge of delicately balanced terror 
would then be blunted. Perhaps then, as D. 
G. Brennan of the Hudson Institute has 
stressed so persuasively, we should not be so 
disturbed if the threat of ultimate, absolute, 
and total mutual destruction is not forever 
to be the basis for our world order.“ 

If there is even a remote possibility of 
achieving effective defense and at the same 
time limiting offense, should we not examine 
very much more carefully than we have the 
possibilities of an essentially defensive pos- 
ture? Granted that active defense systems 
today are not perfect, they nevertheless seem 
to be much more effective than they were 
thought to be five years ago. And, by virtue of 
the development of the admittedly imperfect 
and light anti-ballistic missile system, we 
have already achieved a kind of de facto dis- 
armament. Because space and weight in of- 
fensive rockets must be allocated to pene- 
tration aids, the total number of megatons 


Make the World Safe for Disarmament”, 
War/Peace Report (September 1962). 

*“New Thoughts on Missile Defense”, Bul- 
letin of the Atomic Scientists XXHI, 10-15 
(June 1967). 
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each side can throw at the other ought to be 
reduced by the anti-ballistic missile. In this 
sense, the ABM has caused a kind of arms 
limitation, one of the few real arms limita- 
tions that we have achieved. 

Moreover, passive defense, a subject about 
which we hear very little, may be much less 
impractical than is commonly believed to be 
the case. We at the Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory have been studying the question of 
civil defense for the past three years under 
the guidance of Dr. J. C. Bresee and Profes- 
sor E. P. Wigner, a former winner of the 
Atoms for Peace Award. The result of our 
studies suggests that underground, intercon- 
nected tunnels if used as shelters could sig- 
nificantly reduce the casualties caused by 
thermonuclear weapons, In this connection, 
I remind you that at least one distinguished 
city planner—Constantinos A. Doxiadis— 
holds that the mega-city of the future can 
survive only if it puts its transportation (in- 
cluding automobiles) and utilities under- 
ground. The mega-city will therefore, ac- 
cording to Doxiadis, be honeycombed with 
tunnels. Such tunnels would be the main 
elements of a passive defense system: that 
they might come rather as a matter of course 
as the city develops should not make them 
less useful for dual use as shelters. 

But we are told all this is transistory: 
anti-ballistic missiles and civil defense will 
be followed by more ICBM’s which will be 
followed by more ABM’s and more civil de- 
fense in unending spiral. We shall go from 
3,000 megatons to 30,000 megatons to 3,000,- 
000 megatons—where does the crazy spiral 
stop? It is here that Dr. Brennan has in- 
jected a beautifully new and elegant idea into 
the discussion: Should not the world, in ne- 
gotiating the next perilous stage of arms 
control, focus primarily on limiting offensive 
weapons, and at the same time encourage 
defensive systems? 

All the predictions about deployment of 
anti-ballistic missiles and civil defense lead- 
ing to unending escalation assume that of- 
fense will escalate indefinitely. But if the 
world agreed to, and enforced, a limit on the 
number of ICBM’s we would stop the spiral 
of escalation. Such limitation on primary in- 
struments of offense are not unprecedented. 
In the post World War I era capital ships of 
the three great naval powers were limited. 
Moreover, if defensive systems continue to 
improve, the capacity of the world to destroy 
its people and its lands will gradually de- 
terlorate; and the number of hostages held 
on each side will be reduced—though cer- 
tainly never to zero—so that nuclear war, 
even in a defensively oriented world, could 
never be regarded as a rational instrument 
of policy. 

The difficulties of such a posture and such 
an agreement—to limit offense but leave de- 
fense unlimited—are formidable. Can one po- 
lice a freeze on offense unless secrecy is re- 
laxed? Will such an arrangement withstand 
pressure for abrogation by those who under- 
estimate their own offense and overestimate 
the opposition'’s defense? Will strong defense 
tend to make each side more aggressive in 
the conduct of its foreign policy? But one 
must remember that the present balance of 
terror is not a lovely thing to contemplate 
nor is it a perfect antidote against thermo- 
nuclear war. As L. B. Sohn of Harvard told 
me, an existent posture need be only 50% 
foolproof; a newly proposed posture must be 
98% effective. If we addressed as much time 
and energy to developing the details of a de- 
fensive posture in arms control as we have 
devoted either to developing offensive arma- 
ments, or even toward present arms control 
doctrines, is it not at least possible that we 
would be able to work out credible answers 
to many of the difficulties we now see in 
limiting offensive weapons? 
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There are two overriding reasons why we 
must eventually come to some such position. 
The first is that, much as some deplore it, 
both of the super-powers have decided to de- 
ploy anti-ballistic missiles. We are in grave 
danger of entering an unending arms spiral 
unless we enter into agreements to chop off 
the arms of the spiral at the top. This im- 
plies some limitation, possibly tacit, but 
preferably explicit, on, say, the total number 
of offensive missiles or on the total expendi- 
ture for offensive missiles. 

There is another reason that seems to me 
even more compelling. Can we ever hope 
to achieve real arms control or disarmament 
from the present position of overwhelming 
offensive power and almost non-existent de- 
fense? Does anyone really believe, in the 
kind of hard untrusting world we live in, 
and that we shall have to live in during 
the next several decades, that either side 
will agree to a disarmed world unless it feels 
secure in its defensive systems? Can we 
realistically contemplate disarmament, with 
the possibility of clandestine sequestering of 
a few missiles without being reasonably 
certain that our defenses can handle sporadic 
and secret attacks. 

But, in the main, our military technology 
has emphasized offense rather than defense, 
and our arms limitation technology has em- 
phasized defense rather than offense, espe- 
cially in the most recent discussions of the 
anti-ballistic missile. I submit that both 
postures may have been in error, and that 
the cause of peace will be better served by 
developing ways to strengthen defense and 
to limit offense. 

I would therefore urge that the military 
communities of the world Prepare for Peace 
by developing defensive systems, rather than 
continuing to exert themselves primarily to 
improving offensive systems. 

And I would urge that the arms limitation 
communities of the world Prepare for Peace 
by developing doctrines for limiting offense 
and techniques for enforcing such limita- 
tions rather than continuing to exert them- 
selves primarily to limiting defensive systems. 

It seems that herein we may find the 
missing elements in the world described by 
Barbara Ward. We shall have our cheap nu- 
clear power and our agro-industrial com- 
plexes and our energy autarkies. But we shall 
need something other than the balance of 
terror to keep the peace in the long run. 
World government, or general and complete 
disarmament—these are mere words unless 
we see credible ways to go there from here. 
The energy-rich world, even with most of 
its material wants provided for it, will still 
be a world of nation-states, each with its 
own imperatives and traditions and glorious 
history—and its habits of violence, And this 
world will for a long time have its military 
establishment. Does not common sense dic- 
tate that a world whose military is preoc- 
cupied with defense rather than with of- 
fense is more rational than the bizarre and 
precarious world we now have, and that we 
would be contemplating with horror if we 
were not so tired of its grim counterance? 

So it may be time for us, in the tradition 
established by the creators of the Atoms for 
Peace Awards, to rethink our fundamental 
premises concerning the way to permanent 
peace, The men we honor today have served 
notably in establishing both the technology 
of nuclear abundance and the international 
climate for its exploitation. We pray that the 
kind of wisdom and ingenuity they and their 
colleagues have displayed will be equal to the 
task of devising the substitute for our pres- 
ent balance of terror that can carry man 
safely into his nuclear utopia before nuclear 
catastrophe demolishes his hopes and as- 
pirations, 
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HOOSIER EDITOR REFLECTS ON 
NATIONAL TRAGEDY 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the North Vernon, Ind., Plain 
Dealer. 

The newspaper’s editor, Mr. Richard 
Mayer, was in Florida on vacation when 
he heard of the death of Senator Robert 
F. Kennedy. 

He responded with this poignant and 
thought-provoking editorial, which reads 
as follows: 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


We're sitting here on a Florida beach, look- 
ing out at the Gulf, and breaking into our 
vacation to write a few words about the late 
Robert F. Kennedy. It just seems to us that 
someone from Jennings should say some- 


And what comes to our mind are those 
words (and we paraphrase them) “that if 
you are Irish, you know someday that the 
world will break your heart.” These seem to 
be words that will forever be associated with 
the unfortunate Kennedy family. Three sons 
now dead, all who have died in a very literal 
sense in service of their country. One died 
on a mission that he need not have gone on 
in World War II. The other two—John and 
Robert—died when an assassin’s bullet 
slammed into their brains. 

Robert Kennedy raised a lot of hate in 
many people’s hearts. He advocated change 
and new ideas, and these two things to some 
people who wrongly think “that things in 
general are settled forever“ are hopelessly be- 
yond them. And their response to them is 
blind, unthinking, animal hate. 

We can not help but think at this moment 
about one North Vernon man who at the 
time of the violent death of Martin Luther 
King expressed satisfaction at the death. 
“Now I hope they get Bobby Kennedy next!” 
he publicly stated. Well “they” did. We sup- 
pose he is pleased at this moment, in that 
peculiar way hate operates. And if he isn’t, 
there is another Kennedy son yet living. Or 
maybe, and this would be a target that he 
personally might have the courage to tackle 
himself, he and some of the other Kennedy 
haters could get together and push Ethel 
Kennedy down the stairs and kill that Ken- 
nedy now in her womb, six months removed 
from birth. 

So, we too show symptoms of hate. We 
don't think the nation is sick, as many have 
said. But we don’t think it is well either. 
There has been too much of this violence for 
us to get a perfect bill of health. 

What has us the most disturbed at this 
moment is the question that has haunted us 
since Kennedy was shot. Can Nixon or Hum- 
phrey—the two likely candidates—either one 
bring this nation together again as it must 
be to survive. We may be doing them a rank 
injustice, but when we hear either one of 
them talking, it seems to us that they are 
not speaking about the way America is to- 
day, or what its problems are today, but what 
things were 20 years ago. And we feel that 
both—and they are brilliant men—are tell- 
ing us not what they honestly feel, but rather 
what they think we want to hear and what 
will most enhance their chances for election. 
This is as fatal for a nation.as it would be 
for a person to go to a doctor, and have the 
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doctor tell you not to worry and not to fret, 
and all the time the cancer cells within your 
system are multiplying. What Humphrey and 
Nixon are offering us, it seems to us, is the 
promise of two color TV sets instead of one 
in your home. That hardly seems enough! 

And we wonder if either of these men can 
really capture and lead the young, the in- 
tellectuals of this nation. You can laugh 
(and show your ignorance) by saying this 
is not important, but it is. We are a young 
nation and we have developed an intellectual 
Eep whose influence is of increasing sig- 

nificance. 

When Lincoln was killed, there were peo- 
ple who on the outside deplored the tragedy, 
but inwardly rejoiced. With Lincoln gone 
they were free to do as they saw fit. That 
was 100 years ago. Those sores still have not 
healed from the mistakes made then. In a 
similar way, there are people who are saying 
today, “I didn’t kill Kennedy, don’t blame 
me.” And deep down, they are rejoicing. 
They think wrongly that the issues raised by 
Kennedy have been ended with his death. 

For the first time in our life, we are sick 
about our nation. Perhaps we love it too 
deeply and expect too much from it. That’s 
not an unknown experience in a love affair. 
But there are, as we see it, only two hopes. 
One of these is that either Nixon or Hum- 
phrey somehow, because of this latest trag- 
edy, undergoes a metamorphosis of a kind 
and becomes not a person merely echoing 
what he thinks we the people feel but rather 
instead starts telling us what we should be 
hearing. There is a probability of this hap- 
pening. You just can't tell, however a man 
has acted in the past or however he acts in 
a campaign, how he is going to respond to 
the duties of being a president. 

There is a second hope and that is the 
large corporations in this nation. They are 
part of the establishment—perhaps the dom- 
inant part. They are the most enlightened 
of all and they can have a most profound 
influence if they choose to exercise it. 

If these two hopes fall, we see, in our 
time, the very great possibility of a police 
state developing here that would stifle most 
of our rights and freedom. We just simply 
are people. We are not for to long going to 
stand for violence. But if our leaders do not 
turn our attention to solving the roots and 
causes of our violences, we are going to stop 
asking for a solution, but for just an end. 

And there is always that man on horse- 
back smoothly promising this end for us. A 
little of the black people's freedom is all he 
asks now as the initial payment. We will 
make the first payment and then once com- 
mitted, it will be all too easy to make the 
next payment—which will be a little of our 
own freedom. And when the time comes for 
the third payment, who will really care? 

So, we have buried another Kennedy. Ten 
children fatherless, and another child that 
will never know his or her father! What an 
appetite hate has. And we wonder if in this 
grave we have not also buried some of this 
nation. 

Pray with us that what was not buried 
with Kennedy was the heart of this nation. 
And the youth and the intelligence, which 
we gloomily feel at this moment were! 


NIX WILL OFFER COMPLETE MAIL- 
ORDER GUN CONTROL AMEND- 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 
Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, as chairman of 


the Postal Operations Subcommittee, I 
would like to announce that the hearing 
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on mail-order gun control scheduled by 
my subcommittee for June 24, has been 
postponed and reset for July 2. 

The subject of the hearings will be on 
what I believe to be a loophole in H.R. 
17735—that is, intrastate shipments by 
U.S. mail of firearms. In addition, our 
courageous Postmaster General, Marvin 
Watson, has issued regulations which 
will help in this matter. They are being 
challenged, of course, by the National 
Rifle Association. I believe that it is 
necessary to discuss this matter as well. 

We are all in favor of law and order. 
Many Members of Congress have taken 
the first step toward a revived interest 
in law and order amid howls of protest. 
Why? Because law and order requires 
that all of us give up some convenience; 
that those who never violate the law give 
up some luxury, some discretion for the 
general good. 

There have been discussions in the 
House and the Senate of bills which 
would allow individual States to remove 
themselves from coverage by an act of 
their State legislatures. Even these bills 
have been attacked by enemies of gun 
control. The National Rifle Association 
will not compromise. They will not 
reason, they will only delay. 

Since delay is the main weapon of the 
N.R.A., I will offer the Nix bill, H.R. 
17949, as an amendment on the Floor of 
the House. I will explain and defend the 
Nix amendment by statements on the 
Floor of the House. The hearings on July 
2 and thereafter will, I think, substanti- 
ate the position of those who believe we 
must regulate the firearms traffic. The 
hearings will support the action of the 
Postmaster General in issuing new postal 
regulations in support of local law en- 
forcement. 

The following newspaper articles will 
be useful, I believe, to many Members, 
and I include them in the RECORD: 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, June 
19681 
Nix WILL SEEK To PLUG HOLES IN Gun CURBS 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 

Wasuinctron, June 22.—A Philadelphia 
Congressman announced Saturday he will 
seek House approval of an amendment de- 
signed to plug a loophole in pending gun 
control legislation. 

Rep. Robert N. C. Nix (D.) noted that a 
bill reported favorably by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on Thursday forbids mail 
order sales of rifles and shotguns only if those 
mail order transactions across State lines. 

This is also true of the prohibition against 
mail order sales of handguns that was a part 
of the newly enacted anti-crime legislation 
just signed into law by President Johnson, 
according to Nix. 

LOOPHOLE CITED 

The result is that mail order gun sales con- 
ducted exclusively within a State would not 
be covered by the pending legislation, and 
mail order houses already are planning to 
exploit this loophole by decentralizing their 
operations, the Congressman said 

To prevent this, Nix has introduced a bill 
that would ban all mail order gun sales, 
intra-State as well as those crossing State 
lines. His postal operations subcommittee 
will hold a one-day hearing on the measure 
on July 2, in time for him to offer an amend- 
mens to the Administration bill on the House 

r. 

Timothy May, general counsel of the Post 
Office Department, will be the leadoff wit- 
ness. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 15, 1968] 


ORDER AND LIBERTY 


It is of no small significance that that 
fastidious guardian of individual freedom, 
the American Civil Liberties Union, has now 
announced its support of effective gun con- 
trol. The ACLU has long recognized that the 
Second Amendment posed no constitutional 
barrier to congressional action in this area. 
On Thursday, its board of directors declared 
that “effective implementation of constitu- 
tional rights requires strict gun-control legis- 
lation and enforcement.” 

There is an inescapable logic in this stand. 
Order and liberty are warp and woof of the 
same fabric. The one is indispensable to the 
other. Where order is absent, liberty is 
drained of content. The unchecked prolifera- 
tion of firearms has so imperiled order as to 
entail a vital loss of liberty. The political 
process is impaired by the fear of assassina- 
tion; the right of citizens to walk the streets 
is curtailed by the fear of armed footpads. 
It is elementary realism for the ACLU to press 
for control of firearms as an essential means 
of maintaining the order that is indispensa- 
ble to the enjoyment of freedom. 


From the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
June 13, 1968] 
New Post OFFICE RULES: POLICE Must BE 
TOLD BEFORE GUN DELIVERIES 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—The post office on 
Wednesday ruled that all guns shipped parcel 
post must be labeled “firearms” and that they 
would not be delivered until the addressee's 
police chief, was notified. 

Postmaster General W. Marvin Watson is- 
sued the directive as the Senate received bills 
to ban all mail order sales of shotguns and 
rifles and to register all guns and license every 
gun owner in the United States. 

Harold W. Glassen, president of the one- 
million-member National Rifle Association, 
said that as a lawyer he considered Watson's 
order unconstitutional. 

He also said the bills to register guns and 
license owners corroborated the NRA’s long- 
held belief that proponents of tight gun con- 
trols seek to ultimately confiscate all private- 
ly owned firearms. 

Watson, speaking to the National Press 
Club, said that effective immediately flre- 
arms shipped through the mails must be 
clearly labeled with the word “firearms.” If 
the shipment is not so labeled, it will not be 
accepted in the mails.” 

A Post Office department spokesman point- 
ed out, however, that the government had no 
enforcement powers and if a mailer did not 
label the package there was nothing the de- 
partment could do about it. 

Watson also, “ordered that all postmasters 
shall not make delivery of any firearm with- 
out first notifying the chief law enforcement 
Official of the community that delivery of a 
firearm is to be made.” 

Present law prohibits pistols and revolvers 
from being shipped through the mails—they 
must be shipped via express—and a bill now 
awaiting the President’s signature would pre- 
vent all mail order hand guns sales. 

Watson also ruled sawed-off rifles and 
shotguns as nonmailable. He said a long gun 
must be at least 26 inches in overall length 
to be accepted by parcel post, and also ruled 
out any weapon “that retains the charac- 
teristics of a concealable weapon.” 

Glassen said that “no such authority 
exists” permitting Watson to withhold de- 
livery until police were notified, he said 
most states have no laws regarding sales of 
rifles and shotguns, and would thus be 
powerless to act even if they considered the 
recipient unqualified for gun ownership. 


SOME RULES SOUGHT 


He told a news conference that news media 
generally pictured the NRA as opposing all 
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gun controls while it had constantly worked 
to prevent firearms from getting into the 
hands of “the criminal, the juvenile, the 
mental misfit, the dope addict, the habitual 
drunkard.” 


By the end of the day, the administra- 
tion's bill to ban mail order sales of long 
guns had 27 cosponsors in the Senate, in- 
cluding several who voted against such con- 
trols last month. 

The proposed mail order ban on rifles and 
shotguns, rejected by the Senate 53 to 29 last 
month but introduced again Wednesday, was 
given a better“ chance of passage since the 
assassination of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. 

Approval of the registration and licensing 
measure—the most restrictive gun control 
law yet to be proposed—was given even less 
chance of approval. 


COMPLEMENTS LAW 


The proposed prohibition on mail order 
sales of long arms would complement legis- 
lation already passed by Congress—and 
awaiting President Johnson's signature— 
which outlaws the mail order sale of pistols 
and revolvers. It was introduced by Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd (D., Conn.), who has long 
sought tighter gun laws. 

The licensing and registration bill was in- 
troduced by Sen. Joseph D. Tydings (D., 
Md.), who conceded it had no chance of ap- 
proval unless there was “a tremendous grass- 
roots outpouring” of demands for stricter 
gun controls. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
June 13, 1968] 
NRA May TAKE Post OFFICE ORDER TO COURT: 
GUN LABELING CHALLENGED 


(By Dan Thomasson) 


The powerful National Rifle Association 
today challenged Postmaster General W. 
Marvin Watson’s authority to force the lab- 
eling of all firearms shipped thru the mails. 

And Franklin Orth, executive director of 
the anti-gun control NRA, said his one-mil- 
Uon-member organization may test Mr. Wat- 
son's order in the courts. 

Mr. Watson announced yesterday that ef- 
fective immediately, all guns sent thru the 
mails must be clearly marked “firearms” 
before they are delivered. He also ordered all 
postmasters to notify the addressee’s police 
chief before making delivery. He spoke at 
the National Press Club. 


CONCEALABLE 


The Postmaster General also classified 
sawed-off shotguns and short-barreled rifles 
as concealable“ weapons—barring them 
from the mails. And he asked all commer- 
cial express companies to help local law offi- 
cers keep abreast of the mounting traffic in 
guns. 

While Mr. Watson’s order carries no penal- 
ties for violations, reputable gun firms are 
expected to comply with the labeling re- 
quirements. ‘This, coupled with Post Office 
notification to local police, would enable 
them to determine if gun buyers have vio- 
lated local or state gun-control laws. 

Mr. Watson’s action came as the Johnson 
Administration stepped up its drive in Con- 
gress for stronger gun controls. The presi- 


dent has asked for legislation extending a 


recently passed ban on mail-order sale of 
handguns to rifles and shotguns and restrict- 
ing the sale of ammunition. Bills requiring a 
certificate of approval to buy a gun and to 
set up a compulsory system of registration 
for all firearms also have been introduced. 
DEMAND ACTION 

The new drive for stronger gun controls 
was picking up steam today as the public 
continued to demand action in the wake of 
the assassination of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. 

Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mansfield 
(Mont.), who has opposed strict controls on 
rifles and shotguns, now says he believes 
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Congress will pass some version of the Ad- 
ministration’s proposal this year. He said he 


stronger firearms legislation. 

Ironically, while Harold W. Glassen of 
Michigan, president of the NRA, was berat- 
ing the Administration's new efforts, Michi- 
gan Sens. Philip Hart (D.) and Robert Grif- 
fin (R.) were reevaluating their previous op- 
position to tougher gun controls. 

Sen. Griffin reportedly told state-wide tele- 
vision audiences he has changed his mind 
about gun control since the assassinations of 
Sen. Kennedy and the Rev. Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. 

By the end of the day yesterday, 27 co- 
sponsors had been signed up, including three 
Senators who voted against such controls 
last month when a similar measure was 
beaten 53 to 29. 

Mr. Glassen charged that Americans are 
“behaving like children” in the emotional 
aftermath of the Kennedy slaying and re- 
acting as the German people did in the 1930s 
to the Nazi propaganda mill. 

He said legislation will not prevent politi- 
cal assassination and that 200 millon guns 
in the U.S. should not be blamed for what 
one gun did, any more than 200 million 
Americans should be blamed for the shoot- 
ing of Sen. Kennedy by one man and Dr. 
King by another. 

He accused Sen. Joseph Tydings (D., Md.) 
and other gun- control proponents of a syn- 
dicated” attempt to “deceive” the public 
into abrogating the Constitutional right to 
keep and bear arms. Sen. Tydings had asked 
Americans to wire Congress in favor of gun 
legislation. 

Mr. Orth later conceded the NRA had 
urged its members to “express their views” 
about gun legislation to their congressmen 
and senators. 


[From the New York Times, June 13, 1968] 
STRICT Gun CONTROL PRACTICED ABROAD 
(By Albin Krebs) 

Proponents of stricter gun-control legisla- 
tion have asserted that of all the civilized 
nations of the world, only the United States 
gives its citizens the “right to bear arms.” 

In Britain, France, Spain, Belgium, the 
Soviet Union, Italy, West Germany, Switzer- 
land and many Asian countries, the owner- 
ship of firearms is considered a privilege 
rather than a right, and the privilege is sub- 
ject to strict legislation. 

This fact was noted by President Johnson 
last week when, in the aftermath of the as- 
sassination of Senator Robert F. Kennedy, he 
called again for strict controls on private 
ownership of guns. 

“Each year in this country, guns are in- 
wolved in more than 6,500 murders,” he said. 
“This compares with 30 in England, 99 in 
Canada, 68 in West Germany and 37 in 
Japan.” In addition, guns in private hands, 
estimated to number 50 million to 200 mil- 
lion, were responsible for 10,000 suicides and 
2,600 accidental deaths last year. 

The President noted bitterly that in the 
United States, firearms—handguns, rifies and 
shotguns—are as easy to obtain as “baskets of 
fruit or cartons of cigarettes.” A survey by 
The New York Times disclosed that this is 
anything but the case elsewhere. 

BRITISH REQUIRE CERTIFICATE 

Nobody in Britain may have a firearm by 
right, according to a spokesman for the Home 
Office, and anyone who wants one even for 
hunting must go through a complicated pro- 
cedure of applying for a certificate before 
he may even purchase one. 

Britain’s Firearms Act of 1937 requires 
that a person who wants to buy a gun must 
obtain a certificate from the police chief in 
the area in which he lives. The police chief 
“must satisfy himself that applicant is not 
by reason of a criminal record prohibited 
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from possessing a firearm and is not in any 
other way likely to endanger the public safety 
ar » 

A dealer, after seeing the applicant’s cer- 
tificate, must register all transactions involv- 
ing guns and ammunition, giving the serial 
number of the weapon, and pass on the in- 
formation to the local police station. Failure 
to do so subjects the gun dealer to six months 
imprisonment. 

The purchase of guns by mail order, which 
would be severely curtailed in proposed legis- 
lation in the United States, is permitted in 
Britain, but with the same restrictions that 
apply to personal purchases. It is illegal to 
pawn firearms in Britain, In this country, 
most states allow the pawning of weapons 
with little or no controls. 

Proposed gun control laws considered by 
Congress in the last three years would adopt 
some of the British provisions, such as a 
requirement that guns sold be registered with 
the Treasury Department. Opponents of the 
legislation, led by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, an organization of gun-fanciers and 
sportsmen, have maintained that this would 
result in troublesome red tape. 

French gun laws are strict and unambig- 
uous. ‘They stipulate that arms purchasers 
must be over 21. Mail order sales are banned 
and all gun sales must be registered. To ob- 
tain a permit to buy a gun, the applicant 
must undergo a background investigation 
that is long and thorough. It can take as 
long as six weeks. 

In France only the police and licensed 
guards are permitted to carry loaded firearms. 
Private persons with properly registered re- 
volvers cannot carry them on their persons 
‘under any circumstances. 


NO STOPPING ON WAY TO HUNT 


A Frenchman on his way to a firing range 
or a pheasant hunt, if he is carrying a gun, 
cannot even stop for a glass of wine along the 
way. He must go direct, and his gun must be 
carried in a box or carrying case, in the trunk 
and not the glove compartment of his car. 
Both the clip and firing bolt of the gun must 
be removed. 

Gun-control laws in Italy are similar to 
those in France. As in France, the applicant 
must be at least 21 years old, and a certificate 
of police clearance and registration of the 
weapon are required. 

In Spain, the procedures make it even 
more difficult to buy a gun. An applicant 
must tell the director general of security why 
he wants one, and the director general may 
deny the request without giving a reason. 

FIFTY CARTRIDGES AT A TIME 

After the Spaniard gets a purchase 
and buys his gun, he must register it with 
the nearest post of the Civil Guard, the gen- 
darmerie of Spain, which issues him a “guia,” 
or guide, which must be carried with the 
license when the weapon is used. Only 50 
cartridges for the weapon may be bought 
at one time, and all purchases of ammuni- 
tion are entered in the guia. 

Crimes in which shooting is involved are 
said to be rare in Spain. 

The Soviet Union’s crime rate is unrelated 
to gun ownership. Private ownership of rifles 
and revolvers is punishable by as much as 
two years imprisonment, and press reports 
indicate that knives are the weapons most 
often used in homicides. 

In most of the Soviet Union, hunters may 
buy shotguns, but in the far north and 
Siberia, rifles may be bought with a special 
permit. They must be registered with the 
police 


In West Germany, there has been only 
one case of attempted political murder 
since World War H. That was the attempt 
on the life of Rudi Dutschke, the extremist 
student leader, eight weeks ago. 

“Well-reputed and trustworthy citizens” 
may buy hand guns in West Germany, but 
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only if they cite plausible reasons such as 
a dangerous“ profession or isolated, “dan- 
gerous” living quarters, according to the 
German Firearms Law of 1938. 

For pistols, the law also demands a pur- 
chase permit and another permit just to 
carry the weapons outside one's own 
premises. Rifles may be bought by permit, 
with the stipulation that the permit be re- 
newed every three years. Purchase permits 
are retained by the gun dealer, whose 
records are regularly inspected by the po- 
lice. 

ONE WEAPON EXEMPT 


Belgium's laws are strict, but several 
murders have been carried out with a .22 
rifle that is made in Belgium by Fabrique 
Nationale d'Armes de Guerre. The weapon 
is exempted from the otherwise tough re- 
strictions on firearms possession, and this 
is generally attributed to the influence of 
the manufacturer, the huge Société Géné- 
rale group of enterprises, a holding com- 
pany that controls about a third of Bel- 
gian industrial activity. 

For all pistols and rifles other than the .22 
a buyer must obtain a permit signed by the 
Belgian equivalent of a district attorney, 
after local police have conducted a 
thorough investigation of the applicant 
which takes one or two months. No weapons 
are sold through mail order houses. 

In Belgium, which has a population of 
9.3 million, there were only 71 murders in 
1965. The figure also includes murders com- 
mitted with weapons other than firearms. 

In Switzerland murder is not a signifi- 
cant problem even though about 500,000 
Swiss in a total population of six million 
have rifles. So many own the latest model 
of automatic weapon, kept in perfect work- 
ing order in a closet at home, along with 24 
rounds of ammunition. 


LONG TRADITION IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland's long tradition of arms in 
the home, consecrated by military law, di- 
rects that members of its citizen militia 
keep their uniforms, rifles, and field packs at 
home so that they may spring to the de- 
fense of the country. All able-bodied 
males, between 20 and 50 have this 
obligation. 

But a spokesman for the Swiss Defense 
Department said that although no statis- 
tics are kept, the misuse of army rifles in 
citizens’ care is rare. Revolvers, pistols and 
other handguns may be purchased only 
with a permit. 

In the Far East most nations have fol- 
lowed the example of Japan in drafting un- 
usually strict gun control laws. In Japan, 
where no one except police officers is per- 
mitted to own a revolver, there were only 
37 firearms murders last year. In the United 
States, almost twice Japan's population, 
there were 6,500 firearms homicides last year. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 23, 
1968 


Gun CURBS ARE STRICTER IN Many NATIONS 
THAN IN THE UNITED STATES 


The United States is not unique in the 
world community for its lack of effective 
nationwide controls over ownership and use 
of guns. 

In Africa, wars and guerrilla movements 
make gun control impossible in several na- 
tions; in parts of Latin America, political 
assassination by gunfire has been recurrent 
for generations; in Australia there are so 
many loopholes to the laws of the various 
states—and no federal law—that a would-be 
murderer or assassin would have no trouble 
obtaining a weapon for himself; in West 
Germany there is no federal gun control, al- 
though the eleven states have strict laws 
which are very similar. 

But, according to a survey by Washington 
Post Foreign Service correspondents and 
special correspondents, in most of the world’s 
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technologically-advanced nations and where 
there is no international tension or civil 
war, gun control is far stricter than in 
America, This is particularly true in Japan, 
the Soviet Union and throughout Europe. 


GUNS A PRIVILEGE 


Other aspects of gun control found in the 
Washington Post survey were: 

Constitutions and laws in the countries 
surveyed are aimed generally at regulatory 
control of all firearms—both rifles and hand 
guns. In some countries police or military 
forces are not able to enforce strict laws. 

Ownership and use of guns is treated as a 
privilege granted to citizens for a specific 
reason—most often for hunting. In Japan, 
whalers and athletic umpires may be given 
gun permits, as well as policemen, hunters 
(rifles only) and researchers, In Britain, 
there are exceptions for dealers, auctioneers, 
theaters and shooting galleries. 

In none of the countries surveyed was 
there an attitude among citizens that they 
should have the right to bear arms, and 
there was no evidence of popular resentment 
against gun control laws. 

ARMS SMUGGLING 

Restrictions on the availability of firearms 
tends to save lives. 

The availability and the smuggling of 
arms—which are manufactured chiefly in 
the United States, Czechoslovakia and the 
Soviet Union—makes gun control difficult in 
areas of unrest. 

In many countries, national gun control 
has been built up amid frequent periods 
of political instability and military dictator- 
ship—as in the case of Peru, for example— 
and it therefore has historically been in the 
interest of the government to know who has 
guns and where they are, John M, Goshko 
reported from Lima. 

Gun control in Britain dates back a cen- 
tury, and the last piece of gun legislation 
in The Netherlands was passed in 1919. It 
strictly forbade Dutchmen to ess, im- 
port, export, or transport weapons—with ex- 
ceptions, including sportsmen. 


SOVIET UNION 


In the Soviet Union and the East Euro- 
pean countries the police strictly control all 
concealable guns while hunting rifles are 
restricted to sportsmen enrolled in appro- 
priate organizations. In the vast rural areas 
of the Soviet Union there are doubtless many 
peasants and hunters who own rifles ille- 
gally, many of the weapons dating from 
prewar and wartime days. 

But, reported Anatole Shub from Moscow, 
the lack of political assassinations or famous 
private crimes of violence and bank rob- 
beries during the last 20 years indicates that 
arms in urban areas are under the tightest 
controls. 

JAPAN 


The microscopic amount of crime commit- 
ted with guns in Japan must be the envy of 
the world, Richard Halloran reported from 
Tokyo. Pistols are forbidden, except to police 
and marksmen under strict supervision, rifles 
and shotguns are allowed for hunting and 
target shooting, but again under rigid con- 
trols. In 1967, there were only seven murders 


committed with pistols and 38 with rifles 


or shotguns, 

Most of Japan’s 2111 murders that year 
were crimes of passion committed by hand 
or with clubs or knives. There were only 11 
armed robberies in 1967 for the entire na- 
tion, 

Even in areas of war or great tension— 
Cyprus, Israel, Panama and France during 
the workers’ and students’ uprising—there 
was no evidence of enthusiasm by the people 
to bear and use arms except in actual battle. 

CYPRUS 


Alfred Friendly reported from the Cypriot 
capital of Nicosia that the island is “stiff 
with musketry,” probably a higher per capita 
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rate than any other place on earth—attribut- 
able mainly to the bitter intercommunal 
struggle between Greek and Turkish Cypriots. 

Experts estimate that there are enough 
small arms in Cyprus to equip every able- 
bodied man on the island, Friendly reported. 
Shootings—almost all of them intercom- 
munal—have been chronic and constant 
since 1963. 

And yet, Friendly adds, excluding the in- 
tercommunal fighting, shootings (as well as 
knifings) are rare to the point of nonexist- 
ence. 

The situation in Cyprus also emphasizes 
another aspect of worldwide gun control. 
Gun laws, mostly dating from the British 
colonial period, are strict. A person may im- 
port and possess pistols only on showing an 
express need and only when a license is 
granted, which assertedly is seldom. Shot- 
guns must also be licensed. 

In fact, however, the United Nations has 
noted 1025 shooting incidents during the 
last 24 months, almost all random or acci- 
dental discharges of weapons.” The guns 
pour into the island, despite the laws, from 
Greek and Turkish army forces. In addition 
a large gun supply was amassed during the 
anti-British liberation period of the 1950s. 

There are other nations where huge arms 
supplies are available, contrary to strict laws 
on the books. 

PANAMA 


Panama has a turbulent history with many 
political shootings. The newly-elected Presi- 
dent, Arnulfo Arias, has himself been shot 
four times. Though gun carrying laws are 
strict, reported special correspondent Mary- 
ann Gorishek from Panama City, there are so 
many exceptions to the rules that it is rela- 
tively easy to get a permit to carry a gun 
and many private citizens have them, 

Many politicians carry guns at all times, 
and one newsman is often seen carrying a 
briefease which holds a folding-stock car- 
bine. 

But, she reports, gun felonies and shootings 
are relatively rare except in riots or in elec- 
tion years. Most violent crimes in Panama are 
carried out with machetes, knives and clubs. 

Goshko reported from Lima that the use of 
knives is fairly common throughout South 
America, 

In recent years, the rise of guerrilla ac- 
tivity has been accompanied by a sizeable 
quantity of automatic weapons being illegal- 
ly brought into Latin America. 

In Africa, almost every country requires 
licensing or registration of guns, but the 
regulations are ignored in many rural areas. 
In the Congo's interior, parts of Ethiopia, 
in war-torn areas of Nigeria and in the Su- 
dan guns are uncontrolled, Anthony Astra- 
chan reported from Nairobi, Kenya. 

KENYA 

Wherever governments are firmly in 
control, he reported, guns are regulated— 
nowhere more stringently than in East 
Africa. 

Kenya's firearms regulations were passed in 
1953 while still a British colony at the begin- 
ning of the Mau Mau emergency, and there 
have been no substantive changes since in- 
dependence, Nobody may have firearms or 
ammunition in Kenya without a valid certif- 
icate. 

Permits are not granted to anyone of “in- 
temperate habits or unsound mind, or to 
be for any reason unfitted to be entrusted 
with such a firearm.” In 1967 Kenya had 508 
murders and attempted murders and seven 
manslaughter cases—roughly one homicide 
for every 20,000 of Kenya's 10 million cit- 
izens, There were also 2347 robberies. 

The government refuses to say how many 
of these crimes involved firearms, but it is 
known to be less than 1 per cent of the total. 
Gun control laws in Tanzania and Uganda 
are as tough or tougher than in Kenya. 
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SCANDINAVIA 

In the Scandanavian countries the only 
interest in firearms is a sporting one. For 
this reason, reported special correspondent 
Roland Huntford from Stockholm, licensing 
regulations—while strict—are not considered 
irksome. 

Firearms regulations are broadly similar 
in Norway, Sweden and Finland. Hunting and 
target shooting alone are recognized as 
grounds for possession of firearms. The only 
pistols available to the general public are 
specialized long-barreled single-shot types 
used in olympic competitions. Revolvers and 
automatic pistols are virtually unobtainable. 

Even if a Swede has a gun, he prefers to 
do murder with some other instrument. In 
1966 there were 65 convictions for murder 
and manslaughter in the country. Of these, 
nine were for crimes using firearms and 
dynamite. The annual murder rate is about 
0.9 per thousand people. In Finland, with a 
population of 4.5 million, there are about 
80 homicides of all descriptions per year. In 
Norway, there are about 50 murders and 
manslaughters annually among a population 
of 3.9 million, with not more than four or 
five carried out by firearms. 

Hunting is popular in other European 
countries. A survey last year indicated that 
two million hunting rifles and shotguns were 
registered in France, one million in Italy, 
and 25,000 weapons each in Belgium and The 
Netherlands. In Germany it is a sport 
of the upper class. 

FRANCE 

Control of firearms is fairly strict in 
France—very tight on pistols and revolvers 
but more relaxed for rifles with hunting one 
of the favorite national pastimes, Donald 
H. Louchheim reported from Paris. Accord- 
ing to the Interior Ministry, permission to 
carry firearms is restricted at the moment to 
less than 10,000 non-government employes 
(out of a population of 50 million) . 

The penalty for carrying an unauthorized 
handgun or for being in possession of an 
unauthorized firearm of any kind in France 
is one to three years in prison and a maxi- 
mum fine of $720. Anyone over 21 years 
of age can buy a rifle or shotgun, but only to 
keep in his home. If he wants to hunt, he 
must get a license. Foreign residents in 
France have great difficulty obtaining such 
licenses. 

Deaths by shooting average about 500 a 
year, or one per 100,000 people. Death by 
stabbing is at approximately the same rate. 

However, in the recent rioting in Paris 
which lasted more than a month, only two 
shots were fired. An irate resident tired of 
the noisy demonstrations outside his win- 
dow and fired off two rounds from his hunt- 
ing rifle. Two demonstrators were injured. 

WEST GERMANY 

In West Germany, a law is being drafted 
for submission to the eleven state legisla- 
tures, which would provide uniform gun con- 
trol throughout the Federal Republic. Al- 
ready the states’ laws are similar, and no 
Weapons can be purchased without a permit 
from local police. Purchase of weapons by 
mail order is impossible. A person may be 
granted a gun permit only if he is reliable, 
legally accountable for his actions, not pre- 
viously convicted and can prove need of a 
Weapon. 

As a result of strict laws only 32 persons 
received weapons purchase licenses, and only 
84 were given weapons permits in the Bonn 
Area in 1967. Murder by gunshot in West 
Germany is negligible. 

HOLLAND 


In Holland with a population of 12.5 mil- 
lion, only 15 crimes were recorded last year 
in which a shooting took place. 

BELGIUM 

Hunting guns and the .22 rifle are respon- 

sible for most murders by shooting in Bel- 
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gium, and periodic attempts have been made 
by some members in Parliament to subject 
the sale of these weapons to stricter control. 
But their efforts have met with failure, re- 
ported special ent Robert Mauth- 
ner from Brussels. Latest statistics show 
there were 71 murders in Belgium in 1965 
in a population of 9.5 million, but there 
were no statistics on types of weapons used. 
Arms manufacturers and rifle clubs do ex- 
ercise a certain amount of pressure on Par- 
liament in Belgium. The Fabrique Nationale, 
in particular, has a considerable influence 
because of its importance to the Belgian 
economy as a major exporter of arms and 
war materiel. All efforts to impose legal re- 
strictions on the sale of its 22 rifle have 
proved unsuccessful. Laws covering pistols 
and revolvers, however, are very strict. 


ITALY 


In Italy, gun control laws forbid the sell- 
ing or otherwise turning over of firearms to 
anybody without a license or a special pur- 
chase permit granted by local police. Regula- 
tions apply to all weapons, including hunt- 
ing rifles. 

According to Prof. Franco Ferrarotti, who 
teaches sociology at the University of Rome, 
the existing legislation “has a remarkable de- 
terrent effect on the average citizen who dis- 
likes going through the procedure required 
for legally purchasing a gun and does not 
know how to get it through illegal channels.“ 

The overall violent death figure in Italy 
was just over 4 per thousand population in 
1967. More detailed information from 1964 
shows there were 319 murders by gunshot 
that year. Taking into consideration non- 
deadly attacks and other acts of personal 
violence, however, it appears that the Ital- 
ians’ favorite weapon is still the “arma bi- 
anca” (the “white weapon,” a term encom- 
passing knives, axes and other cutting weap- 
ons), reported special correspondent Leo J. 
Wollenborg from Rome. 


BRITAIN 


The basic law covering firearms in Britain, 
passed in 1937, consolidated other regula- 
tions dating back a century. The firearms act 
was amended last year to include shotguns, 
which as of May 1, 1968, also had to be 
registered. 

The British law makes no distinction be- 
tween rifles and pistols, although it does 
make it easier to own shotguns, The burden 
of proof for showing a need for firearms rests 
on the citizen for pistols and rifles, but in the 
case of shotguns the police must show why 
a shotgun should not be permitted, Karl E. 
Mayer reported from London. 

The best estimate is that there are about 
220,000 licensed weapons in Britain. Pro- 
visional figures for England and Wales 
(population 48 million) for 1967 showed a 
total of 2,331 indictable offenses involving 
firearms. Of the total, 791 involved cases in 
which firearms actually were fired or used to 
threaten a victim, 351 involve wounding by 
shooting, and 45 involve killing by shooting. 

All British police are unarmed, except in 
very rare cases—such as pursuit of armed 
men. Because the police are unarmed crimi- 
nals are generally unarmed. 

GREECE 

In Greece, the law permits general owner- 
ship of hunting guns without permits, but 
requires an annual or semi-annual license. 
The owner must be a member of a gun club, 
and cannot carry a gun during closed hunting 
seasons nor outside hunting areas. Handguns 
are permitted under strict control of local 
police. They are in practical terms limited to 
night watchmen, guards, payroll custodians 
and persons whose lives or families have been 
threatened. 

The latest figures for murders in Greece— 
the great majority by firearms—are 101 in 
1960, 113 in 1961, 95 in 1962, and 91 in 1963. 
Most are crimes of passion and armed rob- 
beries are very rare. The Greek population is 
about 8.5 million. 
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One problem in Greece, reported Friendly 
from Athens, is that plenty of guns are prob- 
ably stashed away in the country—acquired 
during the civil war in the late 1940's. The 
government claims these weapons were sur- 
rendered, but observers expected there are 
many secret arsenals. 

ISRAEL 


Political tension and communal warfare 
in Palestine even before the establishment 
of the state of Israel led to the imposition of 
strict controls on the sale of firearms and 
other weapons there. Some laws restricting 
the of guns were in effect 50 years 
ago under the Ottoman Empire. 

Many Israeli civilians have obtained per- 
mits to carry pistols, because of the many 
border incidents. In addition, since most 
Israelis are in the reserves, there is wide- 
spread knowledge of the use of firearms. How- 
ever, the Israelis do not take their guns 
home with them and must return weapons 
to their army units when they are re- 
leased from service. More than 40,000 li- 
censes for handguns and shotguns are issued 
annually by Israeli officials for self-defense 
and hunting purposes. Permits have to be 
renewed each year. 

In a population of about 2.6 million (not 
including occupied areas) in 1967 there were 
29 murder cases, of which ten involved fire- 
arms, special correspondent Yuval Elizur re- 
ported from Jerusalem. 


CANADA 


Canadians are heavily armed with hunt- 
ing weapons but not with sidearms, special 
correspondent Gerald Waring reported from 
Ottawa. There were 281 murders in Canada 
last year, giving a rate of 1.6 per 100,000 
persons over seven years old. Of the total, 
140 murders were committed by firearms, 
for a shooting murder rate of 0.8 per 100,000. 

All guns must be registered in Canada, 
and as of last year registrations totaled 
513,176, including the armed forces and 
police. 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau has 
been heavily guarded during the present 
election campaign. The Liberal government 
introduced a bill in the last Parliament to 
increase gun controls, and presumably the 
bill would be introduced if the Liberals win 
the June 25 election. 


INTERNATIONAL TRAFFIC 


As for international gun traffic, the Soviet 
Union is the world’s largest arms supplier, 
responsible—according to one estimate—for 
40 per cent of the total international arms 
trade, with Eastern Europe and North Viet- 
nam its main customers. 

Sue Masterman reported from The Hague 
that the Dutch are responsible for the bulk 
of actual weapons transportation around the 
world. Little Dutch coasters do most of the 
gun-running from Europe to Asia and Af- 
rica she reported. 

Guns in circulation in South America are 
of European manufacture primarily, accord- 
ing to police. The Italian Beretta seems to 
be an especially favored gun in Peru, for 
example. Some of the guns in Latin America 
are of U.S. manufacture (acquired through 
surplus channels), but most apparently come 
from Czechoslovakia. This is largely because 
Cuba, which does most of the arms smug- 
gling for the growing guerrilla operations in 
Latin America, can obtain Czech weapons 
easily, Goshko reported from Lima. In ad- 
dition, he reported, the Latin guerrillas think 
that the Czech automatic weapons are the 
best there are—particularly light subma- 
chine guns. 

[From the Washington (D.C,) Daily News, 
June 13, 1968] 
STORY or THE Gun: How WEAPON Was TRACED 
(By Mary Ellen Leary) 

SACRAMENTO, CaLir,, June 13.—Luck and 
California’s gun-registration law are credited 
by California authorities for the quick trace 
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made on the gun that killed Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy last week in Los Angeles. 

It took just 75 seconds after a policeman 
gave the gun’s serial number to his district 
office for Los Angeles police headquarters to 
learn who first bought the .22 caliber eight- 
shot Iver Johnson revolver Aug. 10, 1965 dur- 
ing the panic that followed the Watts riots. 

Nine hours later, by mid-day June 5, police 
had the complete history of the gun. The 
trace began with Alhambra resident Albert 
Leslie Hertz who bought it at a Pasadena 
sporting goods store for his wife’s protection. 
A year ago, she gave it to her married daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Dana Westlake. Last Christmas Mrs. 
Westlake decided she “didn’t want it around 
the house” and gave it to a mechanically 
minded young neighbor, George Erhard. And 
only a few weeks ago, Mr. Erhard sold it toa 
fellow worker at a Pasadena department store. 
That fellow worker, known as Joe,“ was 
Munir Sirhan, older brother of Sirhan Sirhan. 


MORE THAN LUCK 


But more than luck concocted the system 
which made the record available. 

This lies in police reliance on California's 
famed CII—Criminal Identification and In- 
vestigation Bureau. This central state in- 
formation agency, part of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office, is next only to the FBI in exten- 
sive record-keeping. 

It is so heavily used that Los Angeles main- 
tains a “hot line” to its computer center at 
Sacramento and averages 250 to 300 requests 
daily to identify guns, criminals, stolen prop- 
erty or “M.O.” (mode of operation). 

The query concerning the gun used in the 

assassination was fed into the com- 
puter at 3 a.m. and the answer reported sec- 
onds later to the waiting policeman. 

Among all the files this office handles, its 
most complete are the three million com- 
puter-tape records it has on concealable guns. 


IN TRIPLICATE 


California licenses all persons who sell 
handguns and requires each merchant to fill 
out in triplicate a “register” form for every 
sale, with one copy to local police and another 
to the CII. The purchaser may not take pos- 
session of the gun for five days after. Within 
that time police and the CII check out the 
purchaser’s name, address and general de- 
scription, including age and color. No finger- 
printing or documented proof of identity is 
required prior to purchase, however. 

No similar registry is kept for shotguns 
or rifles. Anyone over 18 may walk out of 
a store carrying these the moment after pur- 
chase. 

“Post facto—after the crime — California 
has one of the best systems in existence,” 
said Chief Deputy Attorney General Charles 
O'Brien. But even this has big holes in it. 

“If this gun had come from out-of-state 
or had been bought by mail order we'd have 
had no record. If it had been bought origi- 
nally under a false name, we could never have 
traced it. 

“But before the fact—before the crime— 
when it comes to limiting gun traffic or ef- 
fective registration of gun ownership Cali- 
fornia laws are pathetically weak.” 

Mr. O’Brien said California law lags behind 
nine states which require fingerpirnted reg- 
istration and far behind New York's Sulli- 
van Act. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, 
June 13, 1968] 
STRICT Gun CONTROL URGED BY TATE aT 
MAYORS MEETING 

Curcaco, June 12.—Mayor James H. J. Tate 
urged Congress on Wednesday to enact strict 
gun-control legislation and said the matter 
was most urgent because of the assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy, Sen. Robert 
F. Kennedy and Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Tate called on the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors to support his resolution, both in the 
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Resolutions Committee and at a general 
meeting here later this week. 


RIZZO TESTIFIES 


The Mayor was backed up by Police Com- 
missioner Frank L. Rizzo, who flew to the 
conference to testify on the effectiveness of 
the city’s 1965 ordinance requiring registra- 
tion of firearms. 

“By the passage of this ordinance, we have 
proven that gun control works,” Rizzo said. 

Rizzo also said that Pennsylvania was 
“set” to enact strict gun control measures. 
But he called on the enactment of similar 
laws by all of the State’s municipalities as 
well as adjoining States. 


REJECTED 299 


Tate said that since the enactment of the 
Philadelphia ordinance the city has rejected 
299 questionable permits for firearms. He 
said they had included 22 persons convicted 
of assault and battery, 13 convicted of rob- 
bery, seven for mental instability, and one 
charged with murder. 

The mayor said the ordinance had been 
prompted by the shooting of a police lieu- 
tenant who had ejected a woman from a 
tavern. 

Rizzo also said that since the ordinance 
went into effect the number of murders in 
the city has declined by 17 percent. 


NOT ONLY REASON 


“Of course gun control is not the only rea- 
son,” Rizzo said. “But it is a substantial part 
of the reason. It is pretty obvious that it will 
make it tough to get a gun.” 

Attending the meeting with Tate were 
City Managing Director Fred T. Corleto, his 
deputy, Joseph J. Gaffigan; Federal Coordi- 
nator Patrick H. McLaughlin; Development 
Coordinator Philip P. Kalodner; Deputy 
Managing Director Richard L. Olanoff, in 
charge of manpower, and Gordon Cava- 
naugh, in charge of housing; Charles W. 
Bowser and Anthony P. Zecca, deputies to 
the mayor, and Patrick J. Stanton, the 
mayor's press secretary. 

The mayor moved to get approval of his 
resolution shortly after the conference got 
under way because of the action of the 
House Judiciary Committee on Tuesday. The 
committee tied 15-15 to release proposal by 
President Johnson for stiff gun controls, 
thus holding up swift floor action on the bill, 
From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer, June 

, 1968] 


CRIME CONTROL, Gun CONTROL 


The swift Congressional completion of the 
crime bill, which contains gun controls weak- 
er than the Administration and both Sena- 
tors Kennedy asked, was probably a kind of 
post-mortem salute to the martyred Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy. Whether some of its pro- 
visions—such as those permitting wiretap- 
ping and electronic bugging under local court 
authority—will survive testing by the United 
States Supreme Court remains moot. 

But at least the gun controls are some kind 
of start toward reason in distribution of 
lethal weapons in this Nation. Mail-order sale 
of concealable handguns will be forbidden by 
law, and over-the-counter sale of such weap- 
ons to non-residents of a State in which a 
gun dealer is located. 

Obviously, neither of these provistons could 
have spared Senator Kennedy’s life—nor, for 
that matter, the life of his late brother, 
President John F. Kennedy, who was slain 
with a mail-order rifle. Rifles and shotguns 
may still be ordered by mail. 

We do not believe the present bill is too 
promising, except, perhaps, in its allocation 
of $400 million to States and larger com- 
munities to help combat crime and 
riots. Even that is little enough, considering 
the need. 

But there is at least implicit recognition 
that many guns of all descriptions go to the 
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wrong kind of people, those most likely to 
misuse them: fanatics, addicts, mentally dis- 
turbed persons, alcoholics. We hope this start 
toward curbing the trade will be followed by 
more forthright and far-reaching legislation 
that will really make the assassination of 
public figures and private individuals more 
difficult. 

President Johnson's prompt appeal for 
more realistic legislation should be heeded by 
Congress. The “Safe Streets” bill is not 
enough. 

America continues to shock the world by 
its resort to violence for little or no reason. 
The least most Americans should expect is 
that a turn away from such a reputation will 
now be undertaken in all earnest. We have 
long since outgrown “Billy the Kid” and it is 
high time we proved it. 

[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bul- 
letin, June 12, 1968] 


CRACKDOWN ON GUNS 


It is a strange argument that the nation 
and the states should have weak gun laws 
because there’s no “cure-all” against the 
criminal misuse of firearms and no way to 
prevent political assassination by the mere 
passage of laws. 

When will congressmen and Pennsylvania 
legislators understand that the public is tired 
of gun laxity that aids and abets violent 
men in bringing death and injury to citi- 
zens in their homes, in places of business, 
on the streets; in turning public disorders 
into small wars; in jeopardizing the lives of 
law enforcement officers? 

No one argues that better gun laws will be 
a magic solution, but they can make it less 
convenient for criminals and irresponsibles 
to acquire firearms. They can help police to 
track weapons used in crime. Strictly en- 
forced, they can put the criminal, the delin- 
quent, and the violent on notice that Amer- 
ica has stopped playing in its condemnation 
of gunplay. 

Voters in favor of more adequate gun legis- 
lation, which would certainly include ex- 
tending the mail-order ban and gun registra- 
tion, should let Congress and the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature know how they feel. In 
the meantime, it is encouraging that Dis- 
trict Attorney Specter has ordered prosecu- 
tors here to press for stern penalties against 
those convicted of violating persent gun laws. 
The appeal of Council President D’Ortona to 
Philadelphia citizens to turn in unwanted 
guns, no questions asked, offers a chance to 
get rid of these weapons without embarass- 
ment. Both Police Commissioner Rizzo and 
Mr. Specter back this voluntary move. 

No one wants to deprive the hunters of 
their sport in woods and fields but it is time 
for law-abiding America to show that it 
wants and demands realistic controls over 
the possession of firearms. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 

Tougher gun controls face high hurdles, 
despite the burst of mail to Congress. 

Proponents see a need for quick action 
while memory of the Kennedy assassination 
is still fresh, but the early flow of letters al- 
ready begins to taper off at some Senate of- 
fices. Delays loom. Senate backers of strong 
measures acknowledge they can’t move 
ahead without holding public hearings; 
they'll start next week. Proposals for gun 
registration will meet strong opposition. 

There's a better chance for fast action 
to ban mail-order sales of rifies and shot- 
guns. The House Judiciary Committee may 
approve the measure next week. Mansfield 
prods Chairman Eastland for action by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, though Dirksen 
and Hruska could slow down any effort. 

Senate backers of the mail-order ban con- 
sider an end-run around the committee. 
They'd attach an amendment to some un- 
related bill on the Senate floor. 
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THE COTTON CRISIS: RELATION OF 
EXPORTS TO BALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
brighter spots in our international trade 
picture is the favorable contribution of 
American agriculture to our balance of 
payments. Even though agricultural 
shipments represent only 22 percent of 
our total exports, they account for over 
50 percent of our favorable trade balance. 

During calendar year 1967, agricul- 
tural exports exceeded agricultural im- 
ports by $585 million, which more than 
offset the commercial trade deficit of 
$400 million that year. Between 1961 and 
1967, agricultural exports contributed 
some $32 billion in income to our inter- 
national balance of payments. 

One of our most important export 
commodities is cotton. During those 
years when competitive sales in world 
trade resulted in exports of 5 to 6 million 
bales, cotton earned $500 to $800 million 
per year for our trade balance. One of 
the problems facing American cotton ex- 
ports at present is the depleted stocks 
of quality cotton in the United States 
due to a number of factors. This is tend- 
ing to reduce export income to this coun- 
try and is encouraging foreign countries 
to expand their cotton production to 
meet world demand. There are, however, 
many other factors involved in this 
situation. 

It is essential that we do everything 
reasonably possible to develop and re- 
tain our cotton markets abroad. In this 
connection, two important cotton trade 
missions have traveled abroad recently 
to seek to expand export markets for 
U.S. cotton. One of these groups visited 
the major cotton markets of Europe dur- 
ing the period March 21 through April 
10, 1968. The other visited some of the 
more important markets in the Far East 
anning the period April 19 through May 
6, 1968. 

I am including a copy of the reports 
on the results of these missions. They 
should be of special interest to everyone 
in this country concerned with the pro- 
duction, marketing, and export of cot- 
ton. It is urgent that continuous strong 
efforts be made to improve our cotton 
export situation. 

Report OF COTTON TRADE Mission TO EUROPE, 
MARCH 21 THROUGH APRIL 10, 1968 
NATURE AND PURPOSE OF MISSION 

The Cotton Trade Mission to Europe was 
composed of government specialists and cot- 
ton industry representatives, similar in 
makeup to seven other commodity teams 
which in recent months have visited foreign 
markets to help expand sales of U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities. The Mission met with 
cotton importers and users in the cotton 
market centers of the U.K., Netherlands, West 
Germany, Italy, and France. These five coun- 
tries usually account for dollar sales of about 
one-fourth of total U.S. cotton exports, which 
were valued at an annual average of $150 
million in the 1960-66 period. 

Discussions and a frank exchange of views 
were held on the U.S. and world cotton sit- 
uations and outlook, and the situations in 
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the fiber import markets and textile indus- 
tries in Europe. Team members also visited 
port faciilties in Bremen, Germany, and Le 
Havre, France, and observed textile mills in 
operation at several locations. 


EXPORT OUTLOOK PROMISING IF U.S, SUPPLIES 
ADEQUATE AND PRICES COMPETITIVE 


The outlook for U.S. cotton exports to 
Western Europe is promising, provided ade- 
quate supplies of desired qualities are avall- 
able at competitive prices and on a con- 
tinuing basis. Otherwise, the U.S. cotton will 
continue to lose export markets to other 
growths of cotton as well as manmade fibers. 
The European trade believes that while U.S. 
cotton production in 1968 will fall short of 
meeting U.S. domestic and export require- 
ments, the longer term prospects for sales to 
them are good if the U.S. produces at least 
14 to 15 million bales annually. The Euro- 
peans would like to believe that the United 
States is serious about its desire to recap- 
ture a large share of the European cotton 
market, but are skeptical about the ability 
and willingness of U.S. farmers to grow large 
quantities of cotton for export at competi- 
tive world prices. The Europeans indicated 
a desire for a more consistent long-term 
legislative program for U.S. cotton that would 
provide continuity of supplies available for 
export at competitive prices. 

ATTITUDE FRIENDLY TO U.S. COTTON 


Importers and spinners have a friendly and 
receptive attitude toward U.S. cotton and 
look to the United States for leadership in 
world raw cotton trade. This was evidenced 
by the warm manner in which the Euro- 

received the U.S. Mission and the keen 
interest they took in the ensuing discus- 
sions. Other factors being equal, the Euro- 
peans prefer to deal with U.S. cotton ship- 
because of good business relations and 
reliable performance over a long period of 
time. Many stated that while they often 
receive similar cotton trade missions from 
other countries, this was the first of its kind 
from the United States. They expressed the 
hope that such visits could be made annually 
to permit an exchange of views and have 
from U.S. Government and trade representa- 
tives first-hand information on U.S. cotton 
programs and changes in cotton varieties, 
production practices, ginning improvements, 
etc, Subsequent visits would be particularly 
useful following substantive developments 
in the U.S. and/or world cotton matters. 
QUALITY OF EXPORT SHIPMENTS HAS DECLINED 

European buyers maintain that the qual- 
ity of export shipments of U.S. cotton for the 
past two years has not compared favorably 
with qualities formerly shipped. This is due 
in large part to the fact that considerable 
quantities were shipped from CCC stocks 
comprised of cotton from many different 
areas of growth in the United States and 
from several crop years, while supplies of 
longer staples were not available in quantity 
and prices were rising. In Holland, for ex- 
ample, some importers and users expressed 
keen disappointment at lack of availability 
of California cotton; they added that cheaper 
African cottons had not proved to be com- 
pletely satisfactory as a substitute. Consist- 
ency of quality within lots exported from 
the United States has declined. 

In former years the Europeans have been 
willing to pay a moderate premium for U.S. 
cotton over similar qualities of other 
growths; therefore, they have expected fewer 
problems from U.S. cotton, but quality-price 
problems have increased. One way that U.S. 
cotton producers can achieve a more competi- 
tive price in the export market is to improve 
the quality of the cotton that they market. 
EUROPEAN MILL NEEDS SHIFTING TO LONGER, 

STRONGER COTTONS 

European buyers and users pointed out 
that there is an increasing shift to use of the 
longer, stronger cottons, 1-1/16’’ and above, 
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by the European textile industry. This is due 
in part to (a) more production of blended 
fabrics (especially cotton-polyester); (b) the 
shift to production of finer quality textiles 
with the increases in imports of lower qual- 
ity textiles; and (c) the faster operation of 
textile machinery. The Europeans indicated 
that the U.S. cotton producer and exporter 
should make greater efforts to take the qual- 
ity requirements of European mills into ac- 
count. 


IDENTIFICATION OF U.S. COTTON BY VARIETY AND 
LOCALITY 


A wide-spread recommendation in Europe 
was that the United States should take 
steps to merchandise its cotton with identifi- 
cation of individual bales by variety and 
locality of growth. Uniformity of quality is 
highly significant to the spinner, European 
buyers indicated that uniformity in most for- 
eign growths is more consistent because of 
fewer varieties and more uniform growing 
conditions, while there are many varieties 
in the United States, and they are grown 
in many localities under widely different con- 
ditions. Identification by variety and locality 
would facilitate merchandising of U.S. cotton 
on an industrial or end-use basis, particularly 
with respect to uniformity requirements, 


COMPETITION IS INTENSE 


U.S. cotton faces intense competition in 
European markets from other growths of cot- 
ton and from manmade fibers. In the United 
Kingdom, for example, manmade fibers are 
continuing to make rapid inroads into the 
fabric markets due to (a) the fact that the 
U.K. is a non-cotton producing country; (b) 
integration of the textile industry; and 
(c) devaluation of the British pound, which 
was favorable to manmade fiber production 
and exports while cotton imports actually 
became more costly. 

Price increases for cotton and price de- 
clines for manmade fibers have intensified al- 
ready strong competition. Production of 
blended fabrics having a high percentage of 
manmade and a low percentage of cotton is 
increasing in all European countries visited. 

The strong competition from other growths 
of cotton is evident in the drop in the per- 
centage of imports by European countries 
from the United States and the increase in 
imports from other countries. The European 
cotton trade believes that the United States 
does not realize the international character 
of the European markets with broad sources 
of supply at practically all times. The view 
was expressed that U.S. cotton will have a 
more difficult time reestablishing itself in 
these markets because of new relationships 
for cotton supply established with many 
countries in the Near East, Africa, Latin 
America, and Asia during recent shortages 
of U.S. cotton, At the same time, however, it 
was apparent that many European buyers 
were not completely comfortable with their 
new trading relationships with other export- 

countries, and therefore were hopeful 

that they could return to doing business with 
their U.S. friends at an early date. 
COTTON PROMOTION HELPS 

The cotton market development activities 
of research and promotion under the Inter- 
national Institute for Cotton program in 
Western Europe should be continued and ex- 
panded. The team reviewed the Institute's 
program in the Netherlands and France as 
well as the international promotion cam- 
paigns such as that on cotton leisure wear. 
These activities were found to be of excellent 
quality and unquestionably are helping cot- 
ton in the tough competition it is getting 
from the manmade fibers. 

Consideration should be given to the idea 
advanced in Europe that promotion of cot- 
ton products be continued at the retail level, 
and simultaneously promotion of the ad- 
vantages and potentials of U.S. cotton should 
be done at the importer and manufacturer 
levels. This could be done by having sales 
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and technical representatives available to the 
European import trade and manufacturers. 
Several European textile industry sources 
indicated that the potential for cotton in 
blends with other fibers should be given 
careful consideration and study in the plan- 
ning of research and promotion for cotton. 
In the U.K. and the Netherlands, the view 
was expressed that promotion should be done 
on blends having a low content of syn- 
thetics, to counteract the capture of markets 
by high percentage synthetic blends. 
ACCELERATED RESEARCH ON COTTON 


The program of research on cotton prod- 
ucts should be accelerated to help cotton 
meet manmade fiber competition. Such re- 
search should include exploration of the 
properties of the cotton fiber itself, improve- 
ments through chemical means and any 
other avenues including the combination 
with other fibers that would bring out cot- 
ton’s desirable qualities and lead to ex- 
panded markets for cotton. 


CREDIT APPEARS ADEQUATE IN EUROPE 


The Mission discussed with the Europeans 
the possibility of enhancing U.S. cotton ex- 
ports through more attractive credit ar- 
rangements than have been available in the 
past. However, almost without exception 
credit facilities and terms presently available 
in Europe appear adequate and consequently 
little Interest was expressed in such a possi- 
bility. 

TEXTILE MILL ACTIVITY IS IN CYCLICAL SLUMP 


Textile mill activity in Europe in recent 
months has been in a cyclical downturn. This 
reflects in part a slow down in general eco- 
nomic activity in response to deflationary 
measures taken in many countries. Moreover, 
increased imports of low-priced cotton tex- 
tiles have reduced mill consumption in that 
part of the world. It appeared to the Mis- 
sion that only in West Germany and possibly 
the Netherlands was any degree of optimism 
expressed for increased business and textile 
activity in the near future. The other coun- 
tries in Western Europe may be able to main- 
tain, and in some cases even slightly increase 
the current level of textile mill activity in 
1968 over the 1967 level. However, the impact 
of recent currency devaluations, the develop- 
ment of foreign trade in textiles, and gov- 
ernment measures to stabilize the economy 
may affect the present outlook, particularly 
for those countries in the EFTA trade bloc. 

Other factors which may have an adverse 
effect on cotton mill consumption are the 
limited supplies and high prices of longer 
staple cottons. Trade circles report a renewed 
interest by spinners in manmade fibers, par- 
ticularly the non-cellulosics, claiming that 
manmade fiber-cotton blends help in re- 
ducing raw material costs and in manufac- 
turing the yarn and fabric qualities required 
by their customers. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY CHANGES WILL AFFECT COT- 
TON MERCHANDISING AND USE 

The textile industries in Europe are un- 
dergoing a difficult period of modernization, 
adjustment, and consolidation. This is an 
important factor in the long run potential 
for sale of U.S. cotton to European markets 
including those in EEC. The textile indus- 
tries in these countries are having a diffi- 
cult time adjusting to highly competitive 
conditions, the need for substantial capital 
outlays, and labor problems. Plants in Italy, 
Netherlands, France, and the United King- 
dom are in need of further modernization. 
However, apparently only in the U.K. and 
the Netherlands has direct assistance for this 
purpose been offered by the governments, 
Coincidentally with modernization, there is 
a broad recognition that a need exists within 
the EEC for vertical integration of the tex- 
tile industry in order to meet the competi- 
tive demands placed on the industry by the 
phasing out of tariffs within EEC. Added to 
this is the fact that the manmade fiber in- 
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terests have purchased a sizable portion of 
the textile industry in some countries. 

In the opinion of the team, modernization 
and integration will be important factors to 
consider in the merchandising of cotton to 
these countries in the future. The reduction 
in operating units will lead to more effi- 
ciency in operation, including the acquisi- 
tion of raw materials. These trends, which 
appear to be inevitable, may make the sale 
of U.S. cotton more difficult. There will be 
fewer buying entities. More sophisticated 
and exacting requirements on cotton charac- 
ter and quality will be dictated by moderni- 
zation of plants. 


APPLICATION OF UNIVERSAL STANDARDS AND 
CENTRAL ARBITRATION 


In several of the European markets visited, 
the thought was expressed by the Europeans 
that, to the extent practical, a uniform sys- 
tem for determining quality should be 
applied in the merchandising of cotton, in- 
cluding that from most foreign producing 
countries. Representatives in one market 
suggested that one arbitration center should 
be established in Europe (there are currently 
7) in order to insure uniform application of 
arbitration guidelines. Although these points 
are not unanimously agreed to in Europe, 
the Mission feels that further study should 
be given to these ideas by representatives in 
the merchandising trade from all countries. 


MEMBERS OF THE EUROPEAN COTTON SALES TEAM 


Grover C. Chappell, Staff Economist of the 
Secretary’s Office, Team Leader; J. H. Steven- 
son, Foreign Agricultural Service; Robert D. 
Pugh, Portland, Arkansas, President of Cot- 
ton Council International, and Kenneth E, 
Frick, Arvin, California, Producer Repre- 
sentative; Quinton B. Perry, Greenwood, 
Mississippi, Cooperative Representative; and 
Rice B. Ober, Los Angeles, California, Presi- 
dent, American Cotton Shippers Association, 
Exporter Representative. 

REPORT OF COTTON SALES MISSION TO THE Fan 
East, APRIL 19 THROUGH May 6, 1968 


SUMMARY 


The Cotton Sales Mission to the Far East, 
including representatives of the Government, 
farmers, cooperatives, shippers, and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America, was con- 
sidered successful. The Sales Mission visited 
Japan, South Korea, Republic of China, Hong 
Kong, and India. In each country the Mission 
visited with local government Officials, local 
buyers, and mill owners and operators. The 
5 countries visited normally purchase ap- 
proximately 2.5 million bales of U.S. cotton 
annually, about 60 to 70 percent of which is 
for dollars and the remainder under PL. 
480. Prospects for increasing exports to those 
countries are considered good provided ade- 
quate supplies at competitive prices of all 
staples and qualities are available. There is a 
trend in all countries towards use of longer 
staples. Concern was expressed about the 
future of the U.S. cotton program which ex- 
pires in 1969 and, as a result, there were mis- 
givings as to what the program would be in 
years ahead. Each country emphasized the 
need for a stable program for American pro- 
ducers to provide a continuing supply at 
competitive prices. Expansion of credit in all 
countries other than Hong Kong through the 
Export-Import Bank and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation would materially help ex- 
ports to those countries because of their high 
internal interest rates. The addition of agri- 
cultural attaches with their specialized train- 
ing to the U.S. Embassy Staffs in South 
Korea and the Republic of China would aid 
substantially in encouraging the use of U.S. 
agricultural commodities. Status of agricul- 
tural officers in Hong Kong and Bombay 
should be upgraded to make them more 
effective. Some complaints were received 
from some areas, particularly India, on qual- 
ity of cotton received. All countries were 
pleased that a sales mission was visiting with 
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them and suggested that visits be made on 
at least an annual basis. Detailed recom- 
mendations are shown at the conclusion of 
this report. 


NATURE AND PURPOSE OF MISSION 


The Cotton Sales Mission’s principal objec- 
tive was to help expand exports of U.S. cotton 
by determining the problems and opportu- 
nities for such exports, The Mission was led 
by a Government official and included repre- 
sentatives of U.S. cotton farmers, coopera- 
government officials, cotton importers, cotton 
Council of America. The Mission met with 
government officials, cotton importers, cottor 
spinners, and others in Japan, South Korea, 
Republic of China, Hong Kong, and India. 
These countries normally purchase about 
$250 million worth of cotton from the U.S. 
each year, and over half of it is sold for cash 
dollars. Exports to those countries normally 
constitute 50 to 60 percent of our total cotton 
exports, and four of them are among our 
top importers. The Mission was composed of 
Horace D. Godfrey, Executive Vice President 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation and 
Administrator of the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Service, team leader; 
Carl C. Campbell, National Cotton Council, 
Washington, D.C., industry association rep- 
resentative; G. C. Cortright, Rolling Fork, 
Mississippi, and Claud W. Ayres, Vernon, 
Texas, producer representatives; Roy B. Davis, 
Lubbock, Texas, cooperative representative 
and Robert D. McCallum, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, cotton shipper. 

EXPORT OUTLOOK 

Except for India, all countries were gen- 
erally optimistic about the current textile 
situation. Indications are that the total im- 
ports of cotton by these countries will hold 
up or increase. If use of American cotton is 
to increase in these markets it must be com- 
petitive in price, quality, and availability on 
a continuing basis. 

Representatives of the importers and the 
mills in all the countries expressed some con- 
cern about the availability of cotton from the 
U.S. in the future, Realizing that the author- 
ity for the present cotton program expires in 
1969 and that supplies and competitive prices 
depend on our domestic program, they were 
uneasy over U.S. cotton programs for the 
future. The Mission informed them that the 
US. is in the cotton business to stay and 
plans to expand production sufficiently to 
produce enough cotton to supply both do- 
mestic and export demand and intends to 
be competitive in price, quality, and avail- 
ability on a continuous basis. Representatives 
of all countries expressed the hope that the 
US, cotton program would be implemented 
in a realistic manner in the future so that 
they could depend upon the U.S. as a reliable 
source of supply for their requirements of 
cotton. 

QUALITY OF U.S. SHIPMENTS 

Although most shipments of U.S. cotton 
are satisfactory, the people in all the coun- 
tries visited complained to a degree about 
quality of some U.S. shipments; this was 
particularly true in India. They emphasized 
that the occasional receipt of cotton below 
quality contracted from some shippers re- 
flected on the whole U.S. cotton exporting 
industry. Dissatisfaction was expressed about 
lack of uniform lots and qualities in some 
shipments. The Mission explained that this 
should improve since future shipments will 
come mainly from current crops instead of 
from cotton purchased from CCC stocks. The 
Mission pointed out that if the foreign buyers 
purchase from reliable U.S. exporters and re- 
frain from buying on price alone and at- 
tempting to “beat U.S. prices down” that 
they will have less problems with the qual- 
ity of the U.S. cotton they purchase. 

BALE PACKAGING 


All countries visited complained about the 
inadequacy of the packaging of U.S. cotton 
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prove the packaging of American cotton and 
that the U.S. would continue to work on the 
problem. The Mission pointed out that the 
sampling and handling procedures in foreign 
ports are responsible to a large degree for the 
poor appearance of the American bale when 
it arrives at foreign mills. This was evident 
in visits to ports, warehouses and mills. 


FUTURE REQUIREMENTS OF COTTON 


Importers and mill spokesmen in all of the 
countries stated that in the future they will 
require longer staple cotton since the trend 
is towards finer and finer yarns. However, 
all countries except India indicated a con- 
tinuing need of short staple cotton from the 
US., and some expressed concern about fu- 
ture availability of such cotton from the 
US. in view of varietal changes in those areas 
which traditionally produce short staple cot- 
ton. The Mission assured them that the U.S. 
cotton program is geared to produce the 
types of cotton that the market demands and 
that the U.S. will be in a position to supply 
their future requirements regardless of the 
types of cotton they require. 

COMPETITION FROM OTHER COTTON 

All countries indicated their desire and 
intentions to continue to import cotton from 
countries other than the U.S. because of price 
advantages, quality considerations, reciprocal 
trade considerations, etc. However, they 
pointed out that when U.S. cotton is com- 
petitive they are favorably inclined towards 
our product because of the satisfactory con- 
tracting terms, their experience with Ameri- 
can cotton, and their established trading 
relationships with U.S. exporters. 


MANMADE FIBER COMPETITION 


In all the countries visited, indications are 
that man-made fibers are making every pos- 
sible effort to improve their marketing posi- 
tion. The people in some countries pointed 
out that the most important thing that cot- 
ton Interests could do would be to develop 
a good 100% cotton durable press finish, 
since cotton- blends seem to be tak- 
ing over the market in uses that require 
easy-care finishes. 

In all the countries, importers and mill op- 
erators pointed out that the recent high 
prices for U.S. medium and long staple cot- 
ton have adversely affected our competitive 
position vis-a-vis man-made fibers. They in- 
dicated that a reasonable and stable cotton 
price would aid U.S. cotton materially in 
maintaining and improying cotton's position 
in the international fiber market. 

COTTON CREDITS 

Japan has used Export-Import Bank 
credits and CCC credit extensively to finance 
her imports of US. cotton. The Japanese 

the hope that Ex-Im and CCC 
credits for cotton would continue to be au- 
thorized at favorable interest rates. In addi- 
tion, the Japanese recommended that the 
interest rate for CCC credit be set at a firm 
figure for the term of such credits. The 
Koreans recommended that CCC credit be 
authorized for up to three years, and indi- 
cated a desire to obtain Ex-Im credit to 
cover a portion of their Usual Marketing Re- 
quirement cotton. The Taiwanese and the 
Indians expressed some interest in Ex-Im 
credit for part of their cotton requirements 
and indicated that they would investigate 
the possibilities of such credit. In view of the 
ready availability of credit in Hong Kong at 
reasonable interest rates and in view of the 
exchange risks involved in U.S. Dollar credits, 
Hong Kong importers are not interested in 
Ex-Im or CCC credit at the present time. 

Indications are that credit to finance cot- 
ton purchases can be used effectively to im- 
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prove the competitive position of U.S. cotton 
in many of these markets, since interest 
rates in most of these importing countries 
are significantly higher than interest rates 
in the U.S. This is particularly true when the 
credit arrangements require that the credit 
be extended to the cotton spinners, 

Korea specifically requested that proce- 
dure be provided for payment on up to 180- 
day time drafts under P. L. 480. 


COTTON PROMOTION AND RESEARCH 


In Tokyo, the Mission was briefed by IIC’s 
Director for Japan on the cooperative cot- 
ton market development which the 
International Institute for Cotton is carry- 
ing out there in collaboration with the Japan 
Cotton Promotion Institute. The program is 
concentrated im consumer advertising in 
fashion and women’s magazines, The adver- 
tising was quite impressive and appeared to 
be materially assisting cotton in its competi- 
tive battle with man-made fibers in Japan. 

In Bombay, two members of the Mission 
were briefed by the staff of the Textiles Com- 
mittee on the cooperative economic and 
market program in India which is being 
carried out by Cotton Council International 
in collaboration with the Textiles Committee. 
The program appears to be developing con- 
sumer preference and end-use information 
about the Indian textile market which will 
be valuable to both Indian and the U.S. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 


Im and other representatives in 
Japan, Republic of China, and Hong Kong 
recommended that the P.L. 480 program 
for third-country processing of cotton be 
continued, and expressed particular interest 
in another project for Indonesia. 

In Korea, Republic of China, and India 
the trade and government spokesmen said 
that the rigid contracting and shipping pro- 
visions of PL. 480 purchase authorizations 
caused problems for them. They requested 
that in the future the contracting and ship- 
ping periods be longer and more flexible than 
in the past. In addition, they recommended 
that the purchase authorizations be issued 
far enough ahead of time to permit them to 
realistically plan the procurement of the 
cotton authorized. Also, Korea and Republic 
of China requested that their Usual Market- 
ing Requirement be reviewed in each case as 
they consider it unrealistic and too rigid. 


US. TRADE POLICY 


The people in all the countries visited ex- 
pressed concern about the protectionist sen- 
timent that has built up in the U.S. and 
urged that this country continue to follow a 
liberalized trade policy, since this is best for 
the mutual interests of all concerned. The 
Mission pointed out that the Administra- 
tion is still generally committed to a liberal 
trade policy, but that from time to time the 
U.S. might find it necessary to temporarily 
take restrictive actions on imports in order 
to avoid serious injury to a significant U.S. 
industry or for balance of payments reasons. 
Some countries strongly suggested that 
quotas under the Long Term Textile Agree- 
ment should take into consideration the use 
of U.S. cotton. 


SERVICING OF TRADE 


Exports of U.S. cotton and other agricul- 
tural commodities to Korea and Republic of 
China could possibly be increased if agricul- 
tural attaches were assigned to the American 
Embassies in those countries. Although eco- 
nomic counselors in both embassies furnish 
some assistance on agriculture the Mission 
believes that the best interests of the US. 
could be served by full-time agricultural at- 
taches who are fully familiar with U.S. agri- 
cultural commodities and their availability 
for export. Further, the Mission believes that 
agricultural officers attached to consulates 
should have consular privileges (diplomatic 
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status) to increase their effectiveness and 
stature with importers and local government. 
Agricultural attaches and officers serving in 
posts of importance to American cotton 
should before assignment, or while on home 
leave, be given an opportunity to thoroughly 
review American cotton policy, trade prac- 
tices, and current production practices and 
techniques. The U.S. cotton trade could as- 
sist further in increasing cotton exports by 
maintaining closer liaison with buyers in 
foreign countries. Plans by the National Cot- 
ton Council to station a representative in the 
Far East should materially improve contacts 
with buyers of U.S. cotton in that area. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The per capital consumption of cotton 
will increase in the Far East as the various 
countries develop economically. This should 
afford American cotton a bigger marketing 
opportunity provided American cotton is 
competitive in price, quality, and availability 
on a continuing basis. The U.S. should make 
every effort to capitalize on the expanding 
marketing opportunities that will develop. 

2. The types of cotton required by these 
countries are changing as their textile in- 
dustries develop, The U.S. should constantly 
study the situation and try to produce the 
types of cotton desired by the importing 
countries, 

3. More flexible P.L. 480 procedures could 
facilitate the export of American cotton. A 
review of P. L. 480 should be made 
to adapt them to needs of the countries in- 
volved and thereby maximize US. cotton 
exports. P.L. 480 has heiped American cotton 
to some degree to maintain and expand its 
markets in certain countries in the Far East. 
P.L. 480 shipments should be continued to 
those countries where the program results in 
increased imports of U.S. cotton. 

4. Export-Import Bank credits and/or COC 
credit for cotton purchases do materially 
help American cotton maintain and improve 
its position in certain markets In Asia, Addi- 
tional use of credit should be utilized by the 
U.S. in order to expand exports of U.S. cotton. 

5. Cutting the costs of producing cotton 
and improving the characteristics of cotten 
and finishes for cotton will materially assist 
American cotton to compete with cottons of 
other growth and with man-made fibers. The 
American cotton industry should make every 
effort to improve its competitive position 
through research and development. 

6. Vigorous market development efforts 
can improve the mark: ties for 
American cotton. The USDA and the Amer- 
ican cotton industry should continue to 
prea support the programs of the Inter- 

national Institute for Cotton and Cotton 
Council International. 

7. Some American shippers are alleged 
on occasion not to ship equal to contract 
quality. Such shipments generally hurt the 
reputation of American cotton. American 
shippers should refrain from selling ex- 
cept at prices that will enable them to ship 
contract quality. 

8. The foreign importers and mills wel- 
come the opportunity to talk face-to-face 
with representatives of the American cotton 
industry. Consideration should be given to 
sending cotton sales missions to important 
cotton importing countries periodically. 

9. If foreign mills know the characteristics 
of new varieties of American cotton, the 
can plan to purchase and use it. Considera- 
tion should be given to providing a few 
bales of each important new variety that is 
developed to all significant importing coun- 
tries so that they can test and evaluate it 
and see how it processes. This ts considered 
to be an effective way to promote new varie- 
ties which look promising. 

10. Cotton importers and spinners in coun- 
tries visited would be more favorably in- 
clined toward purchasing U.S. cotton if they 
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knew more about how American cotton is 
bred, grown, harvested, ginned, and mer- 
chandised. Consideration should be given 
to sponsoring a visit to the U.S. next Sep- 
tember-October by representatives of import- 
ing firms and mills in certain countries of 
the Far East. 

11. Indications are that the U.S. Maid 
of Cotton is effective in promoting cotton 
fashions in the Far East. Consideration 
should be given to organizing a tour of the 
Far East by the 1969 Maid of Cotton. 

12. Since trade relationships are an im- 
portant part of the exportation of any agri- 
cultural commodity, the Sales Mission be- 
Heves that agricultural attaches should be 
assigned to Korea and Republic of China 
and that all agricultural officers should be 
given consulate privileges. The Mission also 
believes that increased efforts should be 
made by American shippers and national 
cotton organizations to improve relation- 
ships with cotton importing countries. 


REPORT TO HOUSE GOP CONFER- 
ENCE ON NONPROLIFERATION 
TREATY 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is being circulated to the House 
Republican conference: 


Memo to House Republican Conference. 
From Representative CRAIG Hos unn Republi- 
can of California, chairman, Conference 

Committee on Nuclear Affairs. 

Subject. The Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT). 

The recently negotiated NPT binds nuclear 
“haves” to refrain from spreading nuclear 
weapons to the have-nots,“ and binds the 
latter neither to receive nor make them. 

The US, UK and USSR will sign it. France 
and Red China will not. Several countries 
capable of going nuclear won't sign, and even 
some non-candidates for the Nuclear Club 
will hold out. 

As an inducement to non-nuclears to sign 
up, the US, UK and USSR have joined in a 
nebulous procedure at the UN, supposedly 
offering them hope of help if they are vic- 
tims of actual or threatened nuclear ag- 
gress. What the latter amounts to is un- 
clear. Likewise is the nature and degree of 
“help” to be triggered and the additional 
world policeman duties, if any, it imposes on 
the U.S. 

As a further inducement, the same three 
nuclear “haves” promise to make peaceful 
nuclear explosive devices and techniques gen- 
erally available on a non-profit basis. The 
UK is not known to have a Plowshare capa- 
bility, that of the USSR is unknown, and the 
US program still requires considerable de- 
velopment. 

Pres. Johnson wants the NPT signed and 
ratified quickly. If he persists, it means Con- 
gress won't adjourn by the August target 
date because Senate ratification can’t come 
that quickly. 

The NPT contains no inspection verification 
provisions relating to the pledges not to “give” 
or “receive” nuclear weapons. To police prom- 
ises not to go nuclear, it calls on signatories 
(individually or in groups) to make separate 
agreements with the International Atomic 
Energy for that Agency to conduct inspec- 
tions. 

Presently IAEA has little skill in this area 
and budgets only around $14 million a year 
for inspection. Adequate inspection eventual- 
ly will cost several hundred million dollars 
annually. The NPT is silent on means for 
financing inspection costs. 

The NPT has received widespread support 
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from editorial writers. The New York Times 
ballyhooed it as an action that “turned back 
the Doomsday Clock.” However, a few pub- 
lications have tagged it a meaningless symbol 
which disregards underlying political reali- 
ties. The Wall Street Journal likened it to the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, described as “a 
letter to Santa Claus.” 

It is respectfully suggested to Members of 
the House that the NPT is less than its more 
emotional proponents claim. Also, that dur- 
ing its negotiation, the Soviet Union has pro- 
ceeded with a large build up of its strategic 
missile and undersea forces. Thus, there are 
reasons for restraint in public statements re- 
garding it. 


STEEL IMPORT QUOTAS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, the Ways and Means Committee 
currently is holding hearings on a vari- 
ety of tariff and trade proposals. One of 
the proposals being discussed is the pos- 
sibility of quotas on steel imports. Early 
in the month, the committee heard tes- 
timony presented by Dr. Walter Adams, 
professor of economics and director of 
the program on industrial structures in 
the Atlantic community, Michigan State 
University. Dr. Adams is opposed to im- 
port quota legislation, and spoke at some 
length about the steel industry. I found 
his statement interesting, and would like 
to insert it in the Recorp now: 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: Public policy in America has tradi- 
tionally favored competition and feared 
monopoly. As a people, we have always be- 
lieved “that possession of unchallenged eco- 
nomic power deadens initiative, discourages 
thrift and depresses energy; that immunity 
from competition is a narcotic, and rivalry is 
a stimulant, to industrial progress; that the 
spur of constant stress is necessary to coun- 
teract an inevitable disposition to let well 
enough alone.” (Judge Learned Hand in U.S. 
v. Alcoa, 148 F.2d. 416 (1959) .) 

The very essence of capitalism, according 
to the late Professor Schumpeter, is the pe- 
rennial gale of creative destruction”—‘“the 
competition from the new commodity, the 
new technology, the new source of supply, 
the new type of organization”—which strikes 
at established power positions, vested inter- 
ests, and entrenched privilege. Such competi- 
tion is not only the harbinger of economic 
progress, but also the built-in safeguard 
against the vices of monopoly and privilege. 

Competitive capitalism results in un- 
doubted public benefits. But those subject to 
its gale of creative destruction do not per- 
ceive it as a gentle and beneficent force, To 
insulate themselves against it, and immunize 
themselves from it, they try to build storm 
shelters for their protection. And, since pri- 
vate shelters in the form of cartels and mo- 
nopolies are either unlawful, unfeasible, or 
inadequate, they ask the government to build 
public shelters for them, They try to ma- 
nipulate the state to preserve their vested 
rights against the newcomer, the innovator, 
the foreigner. They want the state to short- 


circuit the discpiline of the competitive mar- 
ket—to vitiate the central regulatory me- 
chanism of a free economy. 

One type of storm shelter which would- 
be monopolists demand of their government 
are barriers to foreign competition—in the 
form of tariffs, import quotas, “anti-dump- 
ing” laws, and other restrictions. Instinc- 
tively, they recognize the rough validity of 
the Manchester maxim that “free interna- 
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tional trade is the best antimonopoly policy 
and the best guarantee for the maintenance 
of a healthy degree of free competition.” 
They also understand that government help 
is virtually indispensable if they are to 
achieve their monopolistic goals. 

Economic history provides many examples 
of the high costs which society pays for co- 
operating with such monopolistic schemes, 
One of the most dramatic examples is the 
impact of French malthusianism which fos- 
tered cartels and monopolies at home, and 
built barriers to competition from abroad. 
As we demonstrate in some detail in Appen- 
dix I, the French economy paid the price 
of stagnation and retardation for this policy 
which persisted, almost uninterrupted, from 
the Revolution to the post-World War II era. 
It is significant that, in the early 1950's, the 
French themselves, seeking the causes of 
their stagnation, concluded that the high 
cost-price structure, low productivity, and 
general inefficiency of French industry were 
in large measure due to the corrosive system 
of protectionism. Thus, the French Commis- 
sion on National Accounts concluded that 
“in effect, in the shelter of our frontier 
which foreign merchandise finds it difficult 


to cross . . . a structure is developed which 
is no longer stimulated to maximum pro- 
ductivity . . . It is in the structure which 


it has established that the almost complete 
cloistering of the French market must be 
judged, The true long-term cost of abusive 
protectionism is the low productivity of the 
economy.” Noting that, on the average, 
French prices were a good ten to fifteen per- 
cent above world prices, René Mayer, a pre- 
mier with close business connections, told 
the Chamber of Deputies: “The essential 
cause—I say it with moderation, but with 
conviction—of our high prices is the system 
of protectionism, that growing protectionism 
of which we cannot rid ourselves, the sur- 
vival of unproductive enterprises, the pri- 
vate cartelization which one day legisla- 
tion ... must definitely destroy.” Other 
statesmen saw in the competition 
induced by the Common Market the only 
hope for reversing the stagnation of French 
industry, and providing the necessary stim- 
ulus to modernization, progress, and growth. 
Competitive entrepreneurship, they felt, was 
the only road to survival in a competitive 
world. 

It is both ironic and tragic that the Con- 
gress is now asked to embrace a compre- 
hensive and pervasive policy of economic 
malthusianism—the very policy which has 
produced such deleterious results in France 
and elsewhere, and which the most pro- 
gressive industrial nations are now abandon- 
ing. Illustrative of the rationale for (what 
Barron’s calls) the “protection racket” is the 
steel industry’s clamor for import quotas. 
Some of its arguments border on the ludi- 
crous. Thus, Roger Blough alleges that ob- 
viously there are many things in life that 
should and must be protected. For example, 
millions of our people—and a number of 
government agencies—are laudably striving 
to protect certain v: forms of wild- 
life that are threatened with extinction; and 
one may reasonably wonder, I suppose, how 
far down the road to oblivion some of our 
major industries must ga before they are 
deemed to merit similar concern.” Other 
steel executives are more specific in their 
claims of gloom and doom: Imports, they 
say, represent more than 70,000 steelworker 
jobs alone, and many thousands of jobs in 
supporting industries;“ imports are a threat 
to the national security because “a first- 
class power with global responsibilities can- 
not afford to rely on overseas sources of 
steel thousands of miles away;” imports are 
a serious drain on the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments; imports are the inevitable conse- 
quence of the world’s highest wage structure 
which makes it impossible for America to 
compete with foreign-made products in 
world markets; and finally, imports must 
be severely restricted in order to give the 
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foreign petition. 

These arguments, we submit, are spurious 
and deceptive. As we demonstrate in the ap- 
pendices to this statement, steel employment 
is not correlated with imports but with rising 
productivity—both in the United States and 
in leading steel producing nations like the 
European Coal and Steel Community. The 
level of U.S. steel prices is uncompetitive not 
because of high labor costs, but because of an 
insensitive, monopolistic, and suicidal pricing 
policy, on the one hand, and technological 
lethargy, on the other. The balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, reflected in rising imports and 
lagging exports, is indeed a stark reality, 
but this again is explained by the industry's 
non-competitive behavior. (According to the 
calculations of Professor Egon Sohmen, an 
international steel authority, the U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits during the early 
1960’s could have been eliminated, if the steel 
industry had priced its products to assure 
operations at full capacity, and if it had ex- 
ported the additional steel produced at world 
market prices. Moreover, says Sohmen, “if 
steel prices in the United States had uni- 
formly been at the lower world-market levels, 
many important American industries using 
steel (the automobile or the machinery 
industries, to mame only a few) could 
have reduced their prices. This would 
have entailed a rise of exports of these indus- 
tries and a fall of competing imports, further 
improving the United States trade balance.“ 
Finally, as the record of the last 15 years con- 
clusively shows, technological progress will 
not come about by shielding the steel indus- 
try from foreign competition, but by sub- 
jecting the industry to the regulatory dis- 
cipline and competitive compulsions which 
such rivalry provides. In short, a strong steel 
industry, with a viable national defense pos- 
ture, is a competitive industry—not an in- 
dustry operating in its monopoloid and 
lethargic manner under the umbrella of 
government protectionism. 

Despite its poor performance in the past, 
however, there are signs that the industry 
has begun to respond to import competition, 
and that it can prosper without the crutch of 
government aid. According to the Wall Street 
Journal, The steel 8 long plagued by 
heavy modernization costs and rising im- 
ports, nonetheless seems poised on the brink 
of a spectacular long-term surge in profits.” 
The modernization program, induced by im- 
port competition, is beginning to pay off. The 
new oxygen furnaces at Republic’s Cleveland 
plant have shaved $19 per ton from previous 
production costs. National’s continuous cast- 
ing machine at the Weirton plant “will save 
an estimated $2 a ton in operating costs, 
which would mean an annual saving of 86 
million, or nearly 6% of National's pretax 
profit of $105 million last year.” McLouth, 
“a leader in new steel technology, is 
likely to be $27 million by 
1970, up from $10.8 million last year.” 
In addition, of course, the price in- 
creases announced last year on 70% of all 
steel mill products “will yield more than 
$350 million annually”—1.e. roughly twice the 
$170 million increase in labor costs effective 
last August. Finally, as an Allegheny Ludlum 

observed, the steel industry “can 
take a hell of a lot more business without 
adding more people.” Its rising productivity 
is reflected in the fact that in the first quar- 
ter of 1968, the industry produced 37 million 
tons with an average employment of 432,000 
people, whereas in the first quarter of 1065, 
the output was 35 million tons with an em- 
ployment of 463,000 people. (Wall Street 
Journal, May 31, 1968, p. 6.) This is hardly 
the time, therefore, to impose import quotas, 
or to short-circuit the market forces which 
have compelled the steel giants to modernize 
and increase efficiency. 

In conclusion, we note that even if (steel) 
import quotas could be justified in theory, 
which they cannot, they would still be an 
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“unwise policy in practice. In a chess game, 
it is foolhardy to assume that our opponent 
V 

met by countermoves which neutralize a 
seemingly brilliant forward thrust. Trade 
restrictions by the United States will in- 
evitably and predictably invite massive re- 
taliation, leading to a further loss of export 
sales and an aggravation of the balance-of- 
payments crisis. Let us remember that a 
large volume of American steel is exported 
in the form of machinery, metal fabrications, 
vehicles, aircraft, and similar products, and 
that the dollar value of these exports is 10 
times larger than the dollar value of steel 
imports. Let us also remember that some 
2.9 million jobs in the United States are 
attributable to exports—accounting for 20 
percent of the employment in engines and 


plastics, 12.1 percent in office machinery, etc. 
Is it in our national self-interest to penalize 
these progressive, competitive, and aggressive 
export industries in order to protect some 
inefficient, lethargic, monopolistic giants? 
We submit, Mr. Chairman, that this would 
be a bad trade-off. 

Import quotas for such industries as steel 
are, therefore, unwise and self-defeating. 
Aside from their deleterious effect on world 
trade, they are against the best interests of 
the United States—the employment of our 
workers, the efficiency and competitiveness 
of our industries, the stabiliztaion of our 
balance-of-payments position, and our in- 
dustrial strength for national defense. 


CONGRATULATIONS—GRADS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, at this 
season, with the many graduates of high 
schools, colieges, and universities, there 
are many commencement addresses giv- 
ing worthwhile advice to the graduating 
students. An employer, Snider Lumber 
Co., published an advertisement in the 
Marshall, Tex., News Messenger of May 
29, giving some of the best advice I have 
ever seen, I include the text of “An Open 
Letter to a Graduate” in the Extensions 
of Remarks as a part of my remarks: 

An Open LETTER To A GRADUATE 

‘Today you came to me for a job. From the 
look of your shoulders as you walked out, I 
suspected you’ve been turned down before, 
and maybe you believe by now that kids out 
of high school can’t find work. 

But, I hired a teenager today. You saw him. 
He was the one with polished shoes and a 
necktie. What was so special about him? Not 
experience, neither of you had any. It was his 
attitude put him on the payroll instead of 
you. Attitude, son. A-t-t-i-t-u-d-e. He 
wanted that job badly enough to shuck the 
leather jacket, get a haircut, and look in the 
phone book to find out what the company 
makes. He did his best to impress me. That's 
where he edged you out. 

You see, people who hire people aren't 
“with” a lot of things. We know more about 
Bing than about Ringo, and we have Stone- 
Age ideas about who owes whom a living. 
Maybe that makes us prehistoric, but there's 
nothing wrong with the checks we sign. 

Ever hear of “empathy”? It's the trick of 
seeing the other fellow’s side of things. I 
couldn't have cared less that you're behind in 
your car payments. That's your problem and 
our afluent society's. What I needed was 
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someone who'd go out In the plant, keep his 
eyes open, and work for me like he'd work 
for himself. If you have even the vaguest idea 
of what I'm trying to say, let it show the 
next thing you ask for a job. You'll be head 
and shoulders over the rest. 

You know, men have always had to get a 
job like you get a girl: Case the situation, 
wear a clean shirt, and try to appear reason- 
ably willing. Maybe jobs aren't as plentiful 
Tight now, but a lot of us can remember when 
master craftsmen walked the streets. By com- 
parison you don’t know the meaning of 
“scarce”. 

You may not believe it, but all around you 
employers are looking for young men and 
women smart enough to go after a job in the 
old-fashioned way. When they find one they 
can’t wait to unload some of their worries on 
him. 

For both our sakes, get eager, will you? 

SALES 


Snider Lumber Co. 


TAX BILL 


HON. WALTER S. BARING 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I am 
against the tax package as it now stands. 
I am for fiscal restraint. I am for slam- 
ming the brakes on the pell-mell spend- 
ing policies of our Government. But I 
can not vote for the package at the 
expense of the already over burdened 
taxpayer. 

At no time, Mr. Speaker, has this body 
been told just where the administration 
plans to cut $6 billion from Federal 
spending. At no time has this body been 
given any assurance that the tax moneys 
received will be used for reducing the 
budget and not used for spending on 
some new program or more foreign aid 
giveaway. 

If you take all the money we give 
away through our foreign aid program 
and other related items, cut this money 
out for at least 1 year, it will help reduce 
our budget deficit no end and give this 
country a fighting chance to get back 
on its financial feet. Surely those coun- 
tries that we have been supporting for 
the past 20 years can stand 1 year on 
their own feet without our support. 

And take the matter of interest. Pray 
tell, Mr. Speaker, what is wrong with ask- 
ing those countries that we loan money 
to pay us back at the same interest rates 
we must pay to borrow the money. 

It just does not make sound business 
sense for this country to borrow a said 
amount of money, pay 5 to 6 percent in- 
terest on it, then turn around and loan 
it to a foreign country for 2 percent inter- 
est for the 10-year grace period and then 
only ask for 2% percent interest until the 
loan is repaid. 

Yet, here we are today asking the tax- 
payer not only to make up the difference 
in what these foreign countries pay us 
back in interest but to bail out our Gov- 
ernment for its present financial failure. 

The taxpayer is asked to live up to his 
financial obligations. He is asked to live 
within his means. It is time the adminis- 
tration does the same thing. 

And until it does, I cannot honestly 
ask the taxpayer to shoulder the burden. 
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THE HEAT IS ON 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting an article from the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Digest as printed 
in the Rural Electric Newsletter. 

The editorial enlarges on the advice 
that I have been offering to farmers 
for several years—the need to unite on 
common grounds in order to intensify 
and strengthen their voice in a largely 
urbanized Congress. 

In a capitalistic economy, such as ours, 
the Nation can and will be shortchanged 
by lack of concentrated attention to the 
problems that affect 90 percent of our 
new wealth, and from an industry which 
employes over 40 percent of the total 


working population directly and 
through related agri-business industries. 
The editorial follows: 


Tse Heat Is ON 


There are many indications that farmers, 

ng now, will have to band together 

far more closely than they have in the past. 

More and more voices are warning farmers 
to do this, or else. 

What are these indications? There are 
many, and farm leaders, cooperative officials, 
economists and others are pointing out sev- 
eral that are outstanding. 

There is, for example, the fact that the 
number of farmers is declining. Their voting 
strength is down, and many legislators rep- 
resent urban areas that contain no farmers 
at all, and they couldn't care less about rural 
areas, This is to be deplored, but it is true. 

There is also the fact that farm prices are 
related to what processors, distributors, 
merchandisers, and exporters are willing to 
pay for farm products. Farm prices are 
not related to what it costs to produce the 
products, The buyers quite naturally will 
pay as little as they can for farm products. 

There is, too, the fact that some large cor- 
porate interests are buying up farmlands to 
diversify their operations. Many family 
farmers are in a weak position when the big 
buyer raps on the door with an attractive 
offer. 

We could go on to list many other factors 
that indicate strongly to farmers their need 
to band together, to be more aggressive in 
uniting their strength. 

A member of Congress from Indiana, a 
Democrat who has consistently voted for 
farm programs in the past, summed up the 
present attitude of many legislators when he 
said: “I am serving notice that many Mem- 
bers will oppose continuation of this multi- 
billion-dollar boondoggle when we must deal 
with difficult fiscal and monetary problems, 
discontent, riots and untold poverty in urban 
areas where 71 percent of our population 
resides.” 

That is blunt and cruel languages for farm 
families, who have a depression of their 
own going. But it is the way some members 
of Congress are thinking. 

The actual fact is that USDA is spending 
almost $1-billion a year on domestic food 
programs, and is doing more than ever before 
to feed more people in this country. But this 
fact is disregarded. 

The point that farmers must keep in mind 
is that some members of Congress are willing 
to sacrifice farm programs in order to help 
meet some of these other needs, 

Thus the heat is put on farmers to get 
together and protect their own interest much 
more closely. Farm bargaining legislation, if 
and when it comes, will help. But right now, 
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farmers have the machinery in their coop- 
eratives to pull together their economic 
strength, It is a fact that every dollar and 
every bushel works for you longer and better 
when it goes—The Co-op Way. 


AMERICAN TOWN WHERE NO ONE 
VOTES 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, a 
man with a number instead of a name 
has written a strong case for exercising 
the voting privilege. He lives in “Jack- 
town,” the nickname for Southern 
Michigan Prison. 

The message, in the form of an edi- 
torial published by In Review, is power- 
ful. At this point I wish to include it in 
the RECORD: 


AMERICAN TOWN WHERE No ONE VOTES 


As another presidential election day ap- 
proaches, probably never before was so much 
at stake in America. But most of my 3,700 
townsmen apparently are chronic misfits who 
couldn't care less. My town is “Jacktown”— 
Southern Michigan Prison, near Jackson. 

Now, in the morning chow line, a young 
murderer and a middle-aged burglar came 
close to blows in an argument on the merits 
of the Republican Party. An alert guard 
breaks it up just in time. 

The burglar is serving his fifth term in 
my town. I know him well. So, after he cools 
off, I needle him a bit, saying, “I take it you’d 
vote Democratic.” 

He scowls and says, “Hey man—I never 
voted in my life. I’ve got sense enough to 
know no matter who gets elected, the best 
John Q. Public’s gonna get is the worst of it. 
The hell with votin'!“ 

That's seditious philosophy, isn't it? The 
hell with votin’!” means down with democ- 
racy, your country, your government and, 
consequently, every home (where govern- 
ment really begins) in the land. 

Yet, I have been guilty of comparable 
“sedition”. It came out 
like this: Didn't get around to voting; had 
too many other things to do on election day.” 
The reflection lures me into deep concern and 
holds me down with this hard and heavy 
fact: I have been stripped of my voting rights 
for many elections to come. 

I begin to wonder how my neighbors feel 
about not being allowed to vote. Later, I 
question nearly 300 of them. Almost 90% 
merely shrug or otherwise indicate lack of 
concern. Eightly individuals admit that 
they’d never voted! (Could the deeds that 
landed us here be germane to such disregard 
for democracy?) Consider three responses to: 
“Did you vote regularly when you were free?” 

Gambling syndicate underling (age 33, 
serving 5-10 years): “The organization al- 
ways saw to it that I voted; even told me who 
and what to vote for.” 

Alcoholic (doing 1-2 for non-support): 
“They'd let me off work in time to make it to 
the polls, all right. But I'd stop at a buddy’s 
house to talk the election over. There'd be a 
bottle or two around. And somehow, before I 
considered all the issues and candidates and 
decided who'd get my vote, it was too late 
or I was too loaded to care any more.” 

Vote fraud fall-guy (age 72, serving 1144-2 
years): “Election days was gravy days for 
me. I always voted. Got five bucks a ballot. 
Sometimes I made as much as fifty-five or 
sixty dollars.” 

As for me—well, occasionally it is difficult 
to face the mirror of patriotism and like what 
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you see. Instead of voting, I have gone hunt- 
ing and fishing; attended to personal mat- 
ters of assorted kinds. But the future will 
offer opportunities to prove my determination 
never again to skip a chance to vote. 

In the meantime, what about you? 

Like many other sheer blessings in our full- 
fashioned freedom, the privilege of voting 
just can't completely be appreciated until it 
is lost. I know. So I must agree with the im- 
migrant who said: “Americans can’t ade- 
quately appreciate their system of govern- 
ment because they don’t understand what it 
ain't.” 

However, our Star Spangled Banner waves 
best when every thread is intact. Similarly, 
the government it represents needs every 
vote. 

But nobody votes in my town, Nobody may. 

What could be worse, patriotically? 

Your town, where every adult may vote 
and you don’t. 

Whose business is it if wisdom takes wing, 
if honesty dies, if money is king? The other 
guy’s? 

Whose business is it if politics sour, if graft 
calls the plays, if greed has its hour? L.B.J.’s? 

Whose business is it if races despair, if 
blacks battle whites, if hate fouls the air? 
The Civil Rights? 

Whose business is it if vandals destroy, if 
a mad gunman draws, if crime lures a boy? 
The law’s? 

Whose business is it if apathy thrives, if 
“So what?” ism rules, if weirditis survives? 
The schools’? 

Whose business is it if draft cards are 
burned, if some kook decries what wise men 
have learned? The F.B.I.’s? 

Whose business is it if big mouths hold 
sway, if a ne’er-do-well damns The American 
Way? Uncle Sam's? 

Whose business is it if Liberty's Train non- 
stops most stations as Peace waits in vain? 
The United Nations’? 

Whose business is it if markets grow cold, 
if goods beget losses, if companies fold? The 
boss’s? 

Whose business is it—whose to open doors, 
whose to win or to lose? The business is yours, 
that’s whose. 

By Pere (87776) SIMER. 


I THINK I HAVE SOME RIGHTS, TOO 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, for some 
time the Warner & Swasey Co. of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, manufacturers of machine 
tools and construction equipment, has 
devoted much of its advertising budget 
to portraying philosophies constructive 
to the Nation and its people. 

In the June 24, 1968, edition of News- 
week is a page advertisement that de- 
serves the attention of all Americans, 
and it is a pleasure to bring the message 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

I hope public officials will heed this 
message, for it puts in concise terms the 
desires of a good part of our citizens: 

I Turnx I Have Some Ricuts, Too 

The right to walk the streets of my home 
town in safety. But courts and parole boards 
have so pampered criminals and ham 
serum that crime is skyrocketing into an- 

y. 

I have the right to expect my taxes to be 
prudently used for my country—not squan- 
dered on buying votes of pressure groups nor 
perpetuating useless bureaus. 
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I have the right to save my own money by 
doing without—save for a secure future; not 
to have it stolen by inflation created by 
wasteful government. 

I have the right to start my own legitimate 
business and if I have ability, see it prosper; 
not succumb to greedy union bosses who, 
for their own power and profit, can close me 
out with an unreasonable, even illegal, strike. 

I have the right and desire as a decent 
American to be sure no honest man goes 
hungry, but I also have the right to insist 
he do everything he can to earn his own 
living. 

This nation was founded by men who rose 
up in anger against the bossism of Taxation 
without Representation, and established a 
country where the majority rules (not pres- 
sure groups)—the majority of law-abiding, 
hard-working, tax-paying citizens. 

This great nation has come dangerously 
close to mob rule supplanting majority rule, 
Any Official who supports or tolerates it is 
untrue to his country and should be treated 
accordingly. 


THEORY OF COLLECTIVE GUILT 
IS NONSENSE 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many in our country as well as abroad 
who would charge all 200 million Ameri- 
cans with collective guilt in the deaths 
of President John F. Kennedy, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, and Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy. My newsletter for the week of 
June 9-15, 1968, answered this charge 
and refuted it for the completely false 
allegation that it is: 

THEORY OF COLLECTIVE GUILT Is NONSENSE 


Reeling under the terrible shock of assas- 
sination of three major public figures within 
the last five years, the American people must 
now prepare to defend themselves against 
something else almost as reprehensible, 
tragic and senseless: the charge of collective 
guilt, aimed at our entire society, people 
and nation. The 18th-century British states- 
man Edmund Burke once said “I do not 
know the method of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people.” Burke was 
right, but there are plenty willing to try, 
and from home and abroad the accusations 
are being hurled at us again. 

The Communist bloc, whose history is writ- 
ten in the blood of millions, lost no time. 
The Soviet Union said the United States is 
where “man is wolf to man.” Hungary said 
“telescopic rifies and short-range firearms 
carry the ultimate ratio in political contro- 
versies.” North Vietnam says this shows the 
dirty face and tactics of U.S. politicians who 
will not hesitate to spill blood in order to 
even the score.” 

From France, where Paris saw the Reign 
of Terror during the Revolution in 1793- 
1794 and “Bloody Week” during the Com- 
mune of 1871, whose people so hated their 
Premier in 1936 that the phrase Better 
Hitler than Blum!” also became a national 
slogan, and which just two weeks ago was 
closer to anarchy and civil war than any 
other country in the Western World has been 
for years, a leading newspaper commented 
that “America dreamed of a government of 
judges, but she suffers the law of violent 
people.” 

From the United Nations, which could not 
exist for one instant without the money and 
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backing of the United States, where the 
cowardice of its Secretary General is credited 
by many with leading to the Arab-Israeli war 
of 1967, where the favorite indoor sport seems 
to be passing resolutions calling for armed 
action against Southern Rhodesia, while ig- 
noring Nasser’s use of poison gas against 
Arab tribesmen in Yemen, there was much 
concern about the American “cult of vio- 
lence.” 

And from our own vocal crop of self-styled 
thinkers and opinion molders who are the 
first to praise civil disobedience of any form, 
who are the first to bestow the accolade of 
“honest dissent” upon college riots, who are 
the first to make apologies for the pernicious 
doctrine of “disobedience of unjust laws,” 
but who do not have the intellectual courage 
to admit that if anyone has encouraged a 
climate of permissiveness, if anyone has given 
someone encouragement to take the law into 
their own hands, they are guilty, they have 
already begun their chant of doom. 

One prominent historian has charged the 
United States is a land of “violent people 
with a violent history, and the instinct for 
violence has seeped into the bloodstream of 
national life.” 

Were 200 million pairs of American hands 
touching the rifles that killed President Ken- 
nedy and Martin Luther King, the pistol 
that killed Senator Robert Kennedy? No! 

Lee Harvey Oswald, killer of President 
Kennedy, social misfit, avowed Marxist, sup- 
porter of Fidel Castro, indoctrinated and 
brainwashed with no one knows what during 
his voluntary stay in the Soviet Union; 

The killer of Martin Luther King, by many 
indications a cold-blooded professional who 
coolly and carefully planned his every move 
before, during and after the slaying; a killer 
for hire and for pay, who sees human lives 
only in the amount of dollars to be gained 
when the life is snuffed out; 

Sirhan Bishara Sirhan, killer of Senator 
Robert Kennedy; Jordanian immigrant, from 
a broken home, described by those who know 
him as emotional, resenting authority; fer- 
vently pro-Arab, hating anything remotely 
pro-Israeli; notes found in his home and be- 
lieved to be his refer to the need to kill Robert 
Kennedy before June 5, 1968, and the same 
notes are full of pro-Communist, anti-U.S. 
writings, with references to favoring Commu- 
nism of all sorts. 

Could any three men have been more out- 
side the mainstream of American life? Could 
any three men lay less of a claim to being 
part of a people, part of a nation, that has 
poured out its blood and treasure abroad 
with no thought of any grain save to help 
those who are victims of aggression, to help 
those less fortunate than themselves? Could 
these three men claim any sort of kinship 
with no though of any gain save to help 
country, above all others in the world, the 
source of refuge, the land of hope, for mil- 
lions of oppressed? 

When a prominent figure is struck down in 
so brutal a fashion, with his work unfinished 
and his hopes unrealized, and only his mem- 
ory remaining to his fellow countrymen, we 
must remember that he loved his country, 
and its people, and had dedicated his public 
career to that which he honestly felt was best 
for both. At such a time, all America extends 
its sympathy and its prayers to his widow 
and to his children. 

But at the same time we must not allow 
ourselves to forget that he who died would 
want his country to remain strong, proud 
and free. He would be immeasurably saddened 
if he knew that, in an hour of national 
mourning and sadness, his countrymen in 
their grief turned upon themselves as a peo- 
ple, and weakened themselves as a nation. 
To do this would mean we would fail what 
would certainly have been his last wish, and 
we would also do a great disservice to his 
memory. 
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CONSTRUCTION AND THE ECONOMY 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, with the 
Nation creeping closer and closer to eco- 
nomic chaos, something must be done 
to stop the spiraling inflation. One factor 
contributing to this spiral has been the 
excessive wage demands of labor unions 
on the construction industry. Mr. Winton 
M. Blount, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and him- 
self a construction executive in his native 
State of Alabama, recently addressed 
himself to this problem in a speech be- 
fore the National Labor Conference of 
Associated General Contractors in Wash- 
ington. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Blount's speech printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND THE ECONOMY 


(By Winton M. Blount, President, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, before 
the National Labor Conference, Associated 
General Contractors, Washington, D.C., 
May 20, 1968) 

It’s been a pleasure to be here with you 
tonight. This is my first occasion to speak 
since becoming President of the National 
Chamber, and I’m happy that it is with 
members of my own industry. 

There is one drawback, however. An ex- 
pert is one who is away from home. Since 
there are so many familiar faces in the group 
tonight, I can't be an expert. But this 
shouldn't be too much of a problem—I don't 
think there are any experts in the field of 
construction labor relations anyway. 

Nevertheless, I would like to muster up 
my courage and guide you on a brief tour of 
this battle scarred area tonight in hope that 
we may find some promising pathways and 
directions toward improvements in the 
future. 

The need for construction labor reforms 
is chronic enough, but it has been aggra- 
vated to crisis proportions by the nation’s 
current economic difficulties. 

It might be well for us to briefly review 
the current economic situation as a back- 
ground for a discussion of construction in- 
dustry problems. 

1968 is a year of decision for the economy 
decisions by business, labor and government. 

The President started the year by asking 
unions and business firms to use “rigorous 
restraint” in their wage determinations this 
year. He also asked Congress again to enact 
his tax surcharge bill and Congress in turn 
asked the President to cut his $186 billion 
budget. 

Meanwhile, the economy has continued to 
pick up pace in the face of serious danger 
signals, the cost of living has continued to 
edge up and the balance of payments posi- 
tion is further deteriorated. I submit that 
the American people are ready for some de- 
cisions to be made. 

As you well know, during this decade 
American has enjoyed unprecedented eco- 
nomic expansion and prosperity. Starting 
from a slack in 1960, the economy climbed 
at a fairly steady pace through 1964, with 
prices moving up at about one per cent per 
year. 

An upsurge of military spending in mid- 
1965 upset this balance and increased the 
demand on the economy. The labor market 
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got tighter and prices started moving up at 
the rate of 2 to 3 per cent. The demand 
eased off in the first six months of 1967, but 
since then—for the last three rs—it 
has moved ahead with tremendous momen- 
tum, breaking records left and right, and 
prices have been climbing at the rate of 4 
per cent. 

The excessive demand which in 1965 initi- 
ated the acceleration, bas created a climate 
of market power for unions and business, and 
excessive high wage settlements have created 
a wage-price spiral which threatens to con- 
tinue for several years to come. 

Higher wages tend to push up prices. 
Higher prices in turn, reinforce demands for 
higher wages. And so the spiral can continue 
on its own momentum even when the de- 
mand moderates. 

A further complication which arises from 
inflation is that the prices of our goods in 
the world market also creep up and hurt our 
competitiveness in the world market. Imports 
on the other hand, become more attractive. 
Exports have fallen off in recent years and 
our traditional trade surplus of exports over 
imports has deteriorated, further damaging 
our balance of payments position. 

The current problems are the result of the 
administration's expansionist. spending poli- 
cles and the resulting huge deficits, which 
have served to keep demand on the economy 
high. Certainly, the effect of the Vietnam war 
must be taken into account, but until very 
recently, there has been little if any tighten- 
ing of the belt at home as we poured billions 
into Southeast Asia, and at the same time 
without restraint continued to pour addi- 
tional billions into our domestic economy. 

There must be a setting of national priori- 
ties. We cannot continue to react to every 
problem that comes up by just creating 
another federal program that costs billions 


and decide which ones we are willing to pay 
for and not do the rest. In fact, I think it 
would be tremendously valuable to have a 
law that we must have a balanced national 
budget and that would force the discipline of 

had all 


the money in the world and now the con- 
sequences have caught up with us. 

The best and most effective start on a 
course of remedy will be the tax surcharge 
and an accompanying reduction in spending. 

should 


solve our problems now. But in the light of 
present circumstances, this is just not pos- 
sible. The only logical approach is a pro- 
gram of government spending priorities, 
coupled with continued efforts to involve the 
private sector to a greater degree in public 
problem solving. 

But as we mentioned before, even if the 
tax increase and spending serve to dampen 
the demand factor, the momentum of the 
wage-price spiral could continue, with tts ad- 
verse effects, well into the future. Thus, the 
need for more moderate wage settlements. 

But as we near the half-way point of the 
year, there is no indication that unions are 
responding to such appeals. George Meany 
told the AFL-CIO convention in Miami, in 
effect, to get all they can while they can, 
because wage-price controls may be on the 
way. In the face of the current economic 
situation, this sort of attitude is sheer folly 
and irresponsibility of the highest order, and 
both business and labor will be feeling the 
effect of it for years to come. 

Certainly, the building trades unions are 
showing no restraint. 

The fifty-three settlements reported to the 
AGO this year have averaged 8.8 per cent. 

Operating engineers in Kansas City got an 
increase of $2.90 over 3 years—a 20 per cent 
increase. 
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Painters in Cincinnati got $1.55 for 2 
years—a 17.5 per cent imcrease. 

Plumbers in Medford, Oregom got $1.75 for 
3 years after a 14 day strike—a 10 per cent 
increase. 

Pipefitters in Boston struck to get $2.26 for 
3 years—a 15 per cent imcrease—and so on 
for all crafts in all sections of the country. 

Much of Michigan's construction 
is tied up with strikes. The electricians are 
asking $10.22 per hour and the iron workers 
want $10.54. How does $100 per day for an 
electrician sound to you? 

The Michigan trades unions are asking an 
average increase of 26.2 per cent. 

The impact of construction wage-price de- 
velopments on the rest of the economy is so 
vital that the Cabinet Committee on Price 
Stability was prompted two weeks ago to is- 
sue a statement of “strong concern” at the 
acceleration of the inflationary spiral which 
could result from the negotiations in con- 
struction im such cities and states as De- 
troit, Toledo, Idaho, Oklahoma, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. 

After the Cleveland settlements last year 
at 40 per cent over a 3-year period, a Cleve- 
land machinery manufacturer said later: 
“Once the construction industry settlement 
became known, our offer of 6% and 7% per 
year over 2 years looked like peanuts. Our 
men struek us for 41 days before they took 
the offer.” 

Cleveland Transit System officials blamed 
the construction industry for their own high 


example of the way wage increases directly 
affect. prices and the public. 


larger than the average of 5% per cent for 
the entire economy. 

The amazing thing is that these increases 
are coming in the face of the poorest pro- 
ductivity record of any major industry in the 
nation. 

Figures compiled by the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers show that output per man- 
hour im the fleld of contract construction 
actually declined three-tenths of a per cent 
during the period from 1959 to 1966. No other 
industry showed a decline in productivity 
and most showed gains in the neighborhood 
of 3 to 5 per cent. 

The poor productivity is due to a number of 


Despite this poor record, construction 
wages have risen faster than in other indus- 
tries, even when there was a slack in demand. 
During the same 1959 to 1966 period com- 
pensation per man hour increased an average 
of nearly 5 per cent per year, and has been 
even greater in the past two years. 

This pattern of low productivity and high 
wage increases spreads inflation throughout 
the economy, pushing up the cost of indus- 
trial plants, homes, stores, schools, hospitals, 
and other buildings. 

Construction is characterized by econo- 
mists as one of the so-called “bottleneck” 
industries which, because of low productivity 
and high wages and prices, particularly ag- 
gravate inflationary trends. 

There has been some urging of federal reg- 
ulation of these bottleneck industries, and 
I fear that unless we are successful in bring- 
ing construction trade unfons under control 
and holding down wage settlements while 


our industry to federal controls. 

At this point, the idea of bringing wages 
under control—even if by federal regula- 
tion—may sound attractive to some. But I 
believe this would create far more trouble 
for the industry than good. The problems we 
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face are so and complex, so in- 
terrelated with a number of various factors, 
that they cannot be dealt with by govern- 
ment edict. Controls would cripple rather 
than liberate the industry. 

We would, however, welcome government 
efforts that would help us solve our own 
problems, working with the industry to find 
broad solutions. Government could make 
worthwhile contributions, for example, by 
anticipating adverse trends, suggesting vari- 
ous correctives and helping to create en- 
abling machinery. 

In seeking solutions, I believe there are 
three broad areas where we need to concen- 
trate. First, we must strengthen our bargain- 
ing position; second, help ease the manpower 
shortage; and, third, increase productivity. 

Many of our Industry problems stem from 
the very nature of the construction indus- 
try, and from various factors which have 
given the unfons such bargaining leverage 
that today, collective bargaining in construc- 
tion is nothing more than a farce. 

The industry is tremendously fragmented. 
Contractors are divided and sub-divided into 
at least 28 national associations. There are 
some 19 major unions and numerous lesser 
ones to deal with. 

In years past, contracting was largely a 
local business, and it was natural for col- 


the tangle of local agreements, they have ne- 
gotiated national contracts. 


This background has, as you all well know, 
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struction projects last year, although tt 
could have continued because of a national 
agreement. But isolated action here and 
there is not enough. 
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There was much fanfare and publicity re- 
cently about negotiation of no-strike pledges 
by construction unions with two companies 
that wanted to build plants in the St. 
Louis area and threatened to go elsewhere. 
This was a farce and a sham. The union con- 
tracts already had no-strike provisions and 
all they were doing were saying they would 
abide by the provisions of the contract as 
long as the companies would agree to pay 
retroactively—in the event of a local strike— 
whatever ultimate settlement the local bar- 
gaining unit happened to make. This just 
cut the legs out from under the local AGC 
bargaining group and it simply is a strike- 
breaking gimmick. This kind of approach by 
owners is what has made a major contribu- 
tion to the uneconomic wage increases in 
the construction industry. Admittedly, 
owners building multi-million dollar fa- 
cilities are in a real bind to complete their 
facility and start getting their money back. 
But they must be made to realize the very 
adverse consequences of such a position and 
that it is in effect, a major contributor to 
high and increasing construction costs. 

What we need from the owners is coordi- 
nated action, a solid front in the face of 
construction demands and strikes. With this 
in mind, I intend to look into the possi- 
bility of the Chamber of Commerce spon- 

a conference of major contractors 
with chief engineers from the major corpo- 
rations, to seek more effective methods for 
owners to help keep wages in line. 

I was happy to hear a report from Bill 
Dunn that we are presenting a solid front 
in Detroit, that the unions are astounded by 
the unity there. 

It's time for a showdown. It’s tie for us 
to realize how weak we are in our splintered 
condition, and how difficult it is to resist 
these demands. 

If we are not successful in holding down 
costs, gentlemen, the construction industry 
is going to suffer. Some major national cor- 
porations have decided to channel all their 
major building to non-union contractors or 
to set-up construction divisions of their own, 
and both of these could become larger trends. 

How else can we strengthen our bargain- 
ing position? 

I believe most of us accept the need for 
elevating collective bargaining more to state 
and regional levels, and possibly even to a 
national level. This is, of course, easier said 
than done. The AGC has been working to 
widen the geographical scope of the bar- 
gaining situations, but progress has been 
necessarily slow. Efforts have also been made 
to achieve simultaneous expiration of dates 
for all contracts in a given area. This is the 
case in Michigan, where all but one con- 
tract expired at about the same time. 

These efforts should continue and could 
stand careful examination to see if there are 
ways we can speed up the process. 

Certainly, one step in the right direction 
would be to strengthen the ties between the 
many associations in the industry. The pro- 
posal that the industry form a National Fed- 
eration of Construction Industry Associa- 
tions certainly deserves the most serious con- 
sideration from all of us, and especially from 
the associations themselves. Our fragmenta- 
tion is part of our vulnerability. 

We also should examine new ways that 
the national AGC headquarters could pre- 
pare local negotiators for the bargaining 
session. Negotiating kits with proposals and 
counter proposals which have worked in 
other areas, statistical information to use 
in arguments, and other resource material, 
would be tremendously helpful, 

Labor unions use this tactic. When they 
go into a session in Montgomery, 
Alabama, they have information on how the 
local in Kalamazoo obtained its high settle- 
ment, and other information from national 
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headquarters. Some of the unions are using 
computers in their headquarters to compile 
and correlate this sort of information. 

We might also give renewed consideration 
to the possibility of providing floating labor 
experts for assistance to local negotiators 
who request it, You can just bet that when 
the unions come into a bargaining session, 
they have done their homework and in face 
of the general unpreparedness of the con- 
tractors they will win the bargaining. 

We also need to get rid of exclusive hiring 
halls. J. M. Graney, president of the Na- 
tional Constructors Association, has pro- 
posed that hiring halls and referral systems 
be placed under joint administration and 
located outside union headquarters and em- 
ployers’ offices. 

We also need better industry machinery 
for settling disputes and for controlling the 
size of wage hikes. 

Graney has also proposed two actions in 
this area: 

1. establish a national, joint arbitration 
board to keep wage settlements within 
reasonable limits; and 

2. strengthen the National Joint Board for 
the Settlement of Jurisdictional disputes by 
imposing sanctions for violations of its pro- 
cedural rules. 

The number of jurisdictional disputes and 
the resultant picket lines which flagrantly 
violate the union contracts are 
The cost effect of this tactic on the part of 
unions is tremendous. It is not unusual on a 
job to have one jurisdictional dispute after 
another in some areas of the country. Even 
though you appeal to the Joint Board you 
may get work resumed in three or four days 
or a week, but the damage is already done. 
There should be stringent and automatic 
penalties for these disruptions and costly 
practices. 

Jurisdictional disputes are doing as much 
as high wages to stifle the industry. William 
J. Cour, chairman of the National Joint Board 
for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes, 
bluntly told members of the building trades 
unions convention in Miami that if they 
don’t cut down the number of jurisdictional 
work stoppages, they will commit economic 
suicide. 

He said the large industrial construction 
customers are “getting fed up with work 
stoppages and picket lines” and threatening 
to get rid of the contractors and the build- 
ing trades unions. 

Cour pointed out that 15 years ago the 
Building Trades Department adopted a policy 
written into the Joint Board's rules forbid- 
ding jurisdictional picket lines and 
non-involved crafts to ignore such lines that 
are set up. But locals continue to violate this 
policy. 

Cour told them most of the jurisdictional 
problems could be solved if the unions would 
adhere to the Joint Board's procedural rules. 
The problem, he said, demands immediate 
leadership. 

Let’s hope that this advice will be effective 
on the union leaders who heard these state- 
ments by Cour. 

Construction and industry in general need 
a law which would authorize federal courts to 
issue injunctions to force unions to honor 
no-strike, no lockout contract terms. At the 
present time, an old law, enacted for a dif- 
ferent purpose entirely, prevents federal 
courts from issuing inj against un- 
ions. And unions have been effective in 
getting cases in state courts transferred to 
federal courts. 

These are only a few proposals for strength- 
ening our bargaining position. I hope you will 
come up with more during this seminar. 
Certainly we need creative thinking in this 
area. 


The tight labor market is another factor 
which has given the unions added power to 
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make large settlements, Alleviating this prob- 
lem should be high on the contractors’ list. 

The AGC held a conference on this last 
year, and is working with some of its state 
and local branches to develop training pro- 
grams. But too few contractors are involved 
in this area. 

In Philadelphia, contractors and labor 
unions agreed to sponsor a program, financed 
through a federal grant, to seek out young 
Negroes, tutor them to pass aptitude tests, 
and get them into such trades as sheet metal 
work, carpentry, plumbing, and other build- 
ing trades. 

A similar program was formed in San 
Francisco by representatives of labor, com- 
munity, city and federal organizations, but 
no contractors are participating. 

One of the most successful programs is 
that of the Workers Defense League, which 
originally started in New York and now has 
programs in several large cities. 

The group opened an office with a private 
grant of $32,000 in 1964 and has since 
placed a number of young Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans in the New York City building 
trades apprentice training programs. 

The program consists of recruiting young 
men, tutoring them for four weeks—3 hours 
a night, four nights a week, plus half a day 
on Saturdays—in such areas as verbal analo- 
gies, math and spatial relations, to pass the 
tough apprentice entrance test, as well as 
providing information to help them get by 
the personnel interviews. 

I cite this example to show the difficulty 
many of the unemployed persons face in get- 
ting into some of the higher craft unions. 
Contractors who get involved in sponsoring 
these programs stand to benefit from the 
added manpower supply, and make a positive 
social contribution. 

Now, briefly, the third area where we need 
to concentrate is in increasing productivity, 

Construction is one of the last handicraft 
industries, and despite progress in develop- 
ment of earth movers, cranes and other 
machinery, it has largely remained an un- 
mechanized field. 

On the other hand, modern times are 
bringing about an unprecedented demand 
for new building. The United States will need 
20 million new housing units alone in the 
next ten years. By the year 2000 we will need 
double the number of buildings that exist 
today plus rebuilding the existing ones. The 
urban populations in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America are expected to rise five or six times 
their present mumbers by the year 2000. 
There are those who have serious doubts 
about the construction industry's ability to 
meet these demands. 

These demands, coupled with the 
high cost of present construction and other 
factors, have prompted a significant amount 

research—som 


ization of components, building systems, 
greater on-site prefabrication, new materials, 
more use of computers, and more effective 
management. Large material manufacturers 
and aerospace firms are showing some inter- 
est in entrepreneural building, slum reno- 
vation and construction of entire new cities. 
Mobile housing manufacturers are making 
some breakthroughs, These changes should 
shake us up and we had better be aware 
of them. 

The construction industry must determine 
not to impede progress or be bypassed by it. 
We welcome progress. But unfortunately, our 
unions often do not. 

Vested labor interests are opposing the in- 
troduction of new materials and methods. 
Many unions insist on dismantling and re- 
assembling goods that have been preassem- 
bled. And the Supreme Court has backed 
up the case of carpenters who refused to 
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install prefabricated doors. Work limiting 
quotas are commonplace. 


these factors 


increased productivity will provide more 
jobs. 
Construction’s labor problems, while 


unique in many ways, are but a reflection of 
labor problems throughout industry. 
Despite the fact that labor unions have a 


a trend to submerge individual rights in 
favor of the unions. 

We do not seek anti-union legislation. It 
ie important to recognize the tremendous 
good unions have brought. about. in raising 


law 


make colleetive 
tool it was intended to be. 

way of summary, gentlemen, the con- 
struction industry is not going to solve its 


problems . Et is moving in the right 
direction, but tt must move faster. It must 


erease productivity amd enact labor 
reform. 

The health of our industry is in jeopardy. 
Much depends on your efforts, and all our 
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efforts, to solve these problems. The conse- 
quences of failure are too serious. We must 
succeed. I wish you luck in your efforts here. 


LOWERING THE VOTING AGE 
HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the new attention being focused 
on the proposal that the voting age be 
lowered, I would like, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp, to include a thoughtful discus- 
sion by a constituent, Mr. Joseph A. Mc- 
Millan of Lynwood, Calif. I commend the 
following article to the attention of my 
colleagues for the depth of thought. which 
Mr. MeMillan brings to the subject: 
Tue POWER or tHe Votre—SuHovurp 18 YEAR 

Orps Have Ir? 
(By Joseph A. McMillan) 
The intent of this article is not to deprive 


who insists that 18 year olds have the priv- 
lege of voting. 

here is not one of intelligence 
maturity and experience in 
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The teenager who enters the armed forces 
of our country does so because he wishes to 
obey the law of the land, because he be- 
lieves in the greatness of our system, or for 


great his intelligence is not left to his dis- 
cretion, it is governed by the tactical arts of 
military e y and unquestioned au- 
thority of superior officers. True, he has a 
great. responsibility and a great. courage, and 
he makes substantial and sometimes supreme 
sacrifices to the land of his birth. But his 
decision is not his own but that of others 
charged with the responsibility to lead. 

The real danger to our way of life by im- 
mature decisions at the ballot box is com- 
pounded by the fact that most young people 
are idealists whose concepts. of an Utopian 
world. are not realistic when. weighed in the 
Iight of human frailty. 

In a world where only small percentages 
of the electorate exercise the privilege of 
franchise, in a world where selfish interests 
exercise power for their own ends, n a world 
where growing legions of those who produce 
nothing pay nothing are being organized to 
overcome the will of the apathetic many in a 
world where fiscal responsibility is at its 
worst, where politicians would perpetuate 
themselves in office at any cost, In a world 
where militant minorities are becoming the 
policy makers, fs tt wise to add the voice of 
the untried and mexperienced? 

Teen agers, unfortunately, are called upon 
to fight because they are the more physically 


Ty (mot always, of 
course) have less of life's responsibilities to 
Teave at home. 

Some day, God granting, we may replace 
war and violemce and greed with reason. 
Some day we may eliminate the poverty and 
ill health and ignorance in the world and 
even then there will be teen agers good, bad 
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and indifferent as there will be parents of 
the same pattern. 
Teenagers are at a critical period of their 
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HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 
IN THE 56 
Monday, June 24, 1968 
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I would like to sħare with you an edi- 
torial which appeared in 
1968, edition of the Sun, supplement 
to the San Antonio News-Express: 

STAND AGAINST Racism APPLAUDED 

Congressman Henry B. Gonzalez’ stand 
against racism in any form, at a crucial 
time im the history of the United States and 
the world as well, is most commendable. 

To kindle the divisive fire of racism, 
whether for personal or political gain is 
criminal in the face of the dangers facing 
this nation. 

We stand behind Congressman Gonzalez 
in his efforts for unity and condemnation of 
racial fntolerance, which allowed to persist 
could present an unsurmountable problem 
to the United States. 

Racism in reverse by those who them- 
selves feel they have been victims. of that 
fil is certainly not the answer te the prob- 
lem, but rather a search for a formula 
through which all ethnic groups which. have 
contributed to this nation’s greatness may 
Hve in peace and harmony. 

We urge for a spirit of goodwill and un- 
derstanding among all Americans, because 
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only through unity can we remain as the 
stalwart 


defenders of the basic freedoms of 
man. 


VIETNAM CLAIMS LIVES OF THREE 
MARYLANDERS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Pfc. James L. Jennings, Pfc. Bernard J. 
Snead, Jr. and Sp4c. Dallas A. West, 
three fine young men from Maryland, 
were killed recently in Vietnam. I wish 
to commend their courage and honor 
their memory by including the following 
article in the RECORD: 

TEREE From STATE Dre IN VIETNAM Wan 

Two Baltimoreans and an Edgewater (Md.) 
youth have died in Vietnam, the Defense De- 
partment announced yesterday. 

‘They were: 

Pfc. James L. Jennings, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jacob E. Jennings, of 521 North Calhoun 
street. 


Pfc. Bernard J, Snead, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard J. Snead, of 3904 Cranston aye- 
nue. 

Spec. 4 Dallas A. West, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. West, of Route 3, Edgewater, Md. 

Private West, who was 20, died June 13 
from wounds he received while on a patrol 
several days earlier. 

He was graduated from Edmondson High 
School in June, 1966, and was drafted into 
the Army in November, 1967. After basic 
training at Fort Bragg, N.C., he was sent to 
Vietnam in April. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by two 
brothers, Edward and Graham Jennngs; and 
five sisters, Mary L. Jennings, Flora Jennings, 
Barbara Jennings, Yvonne Jennings and 
Delores Jennings, all of Baltimore. 

MACHINEGUNNERS 

Private Snead, who was 21, had been in 
Vietnam since November, 1967, and was a 
squad leader and machine gunner assigned 
to A Company, ist Battalion, 4th Marine 
Division. 

He was killed June 11 when he stepped on 
a land mine while on patrol in Quang Tri 


province. 

According to his mother, Mrs. Christine 
Snead, her son was told by his company 
commander just a few days before he was 
killed that he would be promoted to lance 


A native of Baltimore, he also was a grad- 
uate of Edmondson High School, where he 
Played varsity soccer for two years. He had 
enlisted in the Marines several months after 
his graduation in June, 1966. 

Besides his parents, he is survived by two 
brothers, Anthony and Milton Snead, and 
three sisters, Mildred Snead, Casandra 
Snead and Mrs, Bernadine Whitehead, all of 
Baltimore. 

Specialist West, who was 20, was killed 
while on patrol less than two months before 
he was scheduled to leave Vietnam. 

He had enlisted in the Army a month 
after he was graduated from Annapolis High 
School in June 1966, and was sent to Viet- 
nam in August, 1967. 

WAS A RIFLEMAN 


He was a rifieman assigned to the 25th 
Army Division. 

Born in Pine Forest, Fla., he moved to 
Edgewater when he was a youngster. 

In letters home to his parents, he wrote 
that he was very disturbed over the burning 
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of draft cards and was distressed about the 
death of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 
Besides his parents, he is survived by eight 
brothers, George H. West, Jr., of Edgewater; 
Robert F. West, of Dayton, Ohio; Merle T. 
West, of Buffalo; M.Sgt. Donald F. West, sta- 
tioned at Fort Bragg; Daniel J. West, of 
Youngstown, Ohio; Martin West, of Edge- 
water; Airman ic. David L. West, stationed 
in Orlando, Fla., and Melvin D. West, of 
Hyattsville, Md.; a sister, Mrs. Delia R. Davis, 
of Edgewater; and two half-sisters, Mrs. 
Betty Wright, of Kayjon, Cal, and Mrs. 
Florence C. Morrison, of Sharpsville, Pa. 


IMPORTS AND OUR STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
US. Government negotiators did not ad- 
equately serve the United States in the 
years of negotiations which have pro- 
duced tariff adjustments. As a result, 
there are clearly visible adverse impacts 
on the American economy. One major in- 
dustry which faces complications from 
foreign sources and which was unfortu- 
nately ignored by our governmental tariff 
negotiators is the steel industry. 

In the fifties, steel imports from for- 
eign nations ranged in the 1- to 2-mil- 
lion-ton level annually. The trend 
changed in 1959 and the steady increase 
started. Students of international trade 
were shocked in 1965 when, for the first 
time in our history, imports for a single 
year exceeded 10 million tons. 

But, as events subsequently proved, 
even this high figure was not to be the 
ceiling. In 1966, imports increased again, 
this time to nearly 11 million tons. In 
1967, they rose to 114 million tons. 

Where are they now? Figures that 
once we thought of only as an annual 
volume are now used to describe monthly 
inflow. An all-time monthly record of 
1% million tons of foreign steel came 
into this country last November. Decem- 
ber, January, February, and March each 
had more than 1 million tons of steel 
imports. These are the cold weather 
months when the Great Lakes freeze 
over; the St. Lawrence Seaway shuts 
down, and imports are supposed to fall. 
But now the pipelines of steel from 
abroad are so swollen that they contin- 
ued to fiood our shores in the winter 
months. 

The latest blow may be found in Com- 
merce’s April figures—a new, all-time 
record of 1,480,000 tons. Do we realize 
how much steel this is? In the decade 
prior to 1959 when the current trend 
started, the imports for only three full 
years exceeded the total that came into 
this country in April alone. 

In the first 4 months of this year, near- 
ly 5 million tons of foreign steel has come 
into the United States. This is a new 
record. It represents an increase of 50 
percent over imports for the similar pe- 
riod of last year. Trade sources estimate 
that foreign steel will continue to come in 
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at this rate, at least, through the balance 
of this year. Consequently, imports for 
the full year of 1968 should total at least 
15 million tons, also a record. 

There are those who argue that our 
Government should not interfere in this 
trade because any steps to impede the 
fiow of foreign steel into our land is “pro- 
tectionist” and would only cause retalia- 
tion among foreign countries. I say look 
at the rules of international trade. 
Examine the reasons why this foreign 
steel can so easily compete in our land 
with our product. Examine the help that 
foreign steel companies get from their 
own governments. Examine the openness 
of foreign markets to our products. 
Examine the policies of foreign nations 
in their relationship to acquiring dollars 
and what they must do to get them. 

If the import groups that argue in our 
land for free trade would first establish 
free entry into their own lands, if their 
companies would operate as independ- 
ently of government help as ours do, if 
their steel companies would abide by the 
same minimum wage standards for inter- 
state commerce that our companies do, 
then we could compete with them. 

However, the way the game is now 

rigged, our international balance of trade 
in steel costs us a deficit of more than a 
billion dollars last year. It may cost us 
a billion and a half this year. This coun- 
try has too many responsibilties through- 
out the world as well as at home to tol- 
erate deficits of this nature indefinitely. 
They threaten our economy; they 
threaten our national defense; and they 
threaten the future of many of our citi- 
zens. 
Mr. Speaker, in lieu of the points I 
have emphasized, it is obvious that Con- 
gress, and more specifically, the Ways 
and Means Committee, must give priority 
to the problems affecting the steel indus- 
try and other areas. It is obvious that the 
administrators will do nothing. 

I recognize that this session of Con- 
gress is entering its final 5 weeks and if 
Congress is to provide the necessary leg- 
islation, we must move without delay. 
“Free trade” is a wonderful theory to 
which I prescribe to in principle. How- 
ever, we as a Nation should not place 
our major industries in a position where 
artificial factors give foreign competition 
visible advantages. American industrial 
capacity is a cornerstone of our national 
greatness. American wage earners, con- 
sumers, investors and, in fact, all citizens 
have a vital stake in maintaining an eco- 
nomic situation within which our major 
industries such as steel can honestly 
compete. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 154th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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PROPOSED BLUE RIBBON COM- 
MISSION ON NATO REFORM 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
NATO ministers meet today in Iceland 
it is timely to call attention to a pro- 
posal for basic reform of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Anticipating this meeting, the House 
Republican Task Force on Western Al- 
liances, of which I am chairman, issued 
a statement expressing “bitter disap- 
pointment” with the much-heralded 
“Harmel exercise” and calling for a “blue 
ribbon commission” apart from the exist- 
ing North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to help organize an international con- 
ference on NATO problems. 

Members of the task force joining me 
in sponsoring the statement are: Repre- 
sentatives BURKE, CRAMER, Esch, HAL- 
PERN, LLOYD, PIRNIE, ROTH, WHALEN, 
and Winn. The text of the statement 
follows: 


STATEMENT ON A BLUE RIBBON COMMISSION 
on NATO REFORM 


Beset by domestic turmoil, the nations 
of NATO forget their long-and-widely-rec- 
ognized interdependence, and fail to deal 
effectively with common problems. Local dis- 
order is turning inward the concern of the 
people and their national governments. 

The British are struggling to recover fi- 
nancial stability. Massive strikes and student 
rebellion have shaken France. Germans, 
threatened with a new Berlin crisis, are 
troubled in trying to reconcile increasing 
need for national self-defense with past his- 
tory of its misuse. The long-accepted accom- 
modation between the center and left-lean- 
ing parties in Italy is coming apart. Violent 
crimes, riots, and costly stalemate in Viet- 
mam have caused deep divisions in the Unit- 
ed States. Greece is struggling to maintain 
democratic traditions, Other members open- 
ly question the usefulness of NATO. 

Meanwhile some areas of Eastern Europe 
are becoming more independent of Moscow 
and thus better able to reciprocate to at- 
tractive initiatives from a united West. 

The once-hopeful Harmel Exercise 
NATO’s self-examination undertaken by its 
Council a year and a half ago—has proven 
a bitter disappointment. 

by Pierre Harmel, the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, in the aftermath of French 
withdrawal from NATO's US dominated mil- 
itary command, this study recommended sig- 
nificant change. 

Heralded as a blueprint to alter the basic 
nature of the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization and reform the alliance to face new 
diplomatic tasks foreseen for the nineteen 
seventies, the exercise has proved to be al- 
most totally unproductive. 

The study had originally proposed that: 
(1) The Alliance should play a role in the 
effort to improve relations with the Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe; (2) The 
Atlantic Community, a result of the Alliance, 
should take concerted policy stands on crises 
in other parts of the world; and (3) The 
Alliance should have responsibility as a unit, 
not just as individual governments, for co- 
ordinating traffic in science and technology 
across the Atlantic, for developing effective 
methods of arms control, including the sale 
of arms to other countries, and finally for 
organizing military and economic aid to de- 
veloping countries on a multilateral basis. 

It could have been the most penetrating 
analysis of political and economic change 
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in the North Atlantic and Europe ever at- 
tempted under official auspices. 

It could have led to specific action on 
Western trading policy toward the East, Ger- 
man reunification, NATO-Warsaw pact-to- 
pact negotiations, a North Atlantic parlia- 
ment, and specific exploratory steps to test 
the thesis of North Atlantic political inte- 
gration. 

Instead, the response by NATO Ministers 
on the Harmel Exercise was a bitter disap- 
pointment. 

While they extended the goals of the Al- 
liance to include East-West detente, the role 
of the Alliance in this was limited to a 
“forum and clearing house for the exchange 
of information and views.” 

While recognizing the need to concert 
policy on “crises and conflicts arising outside 
the (treaty) area”, they did not provide— 
nor even propose—a role for the Alliance in 
this. No mention was made of coordinating 
science and technology, controlling the sale 
of arms to other countries or or; g mul- 
tilateral military and economic aid to devel- 
oping countries. 

Even NATO’s usually-optimistic Secretary 
General Manlio Brosio expressed disappoint- 
ment in the outcome when, in an analysis 
of the report, he said There is nothing spec- 
tacular in it, nothing unforeseen, ...” He 
said it was important primarily because it 
was adopted by all fifteen allies in spite of 
“substantial disagreements” and even a po- 
tential crisis” in the course of the study. As 
if in mitigation of this, he observed that in 
the end everybody agreed that the “Alliance 
is a dynamic and vigorous organization which 
is constantly adapting itself to changing 
conditions”. 

It is timely, then, for those disappointed in 
the outcome of the Harmel Exercise to pro- 
pose a new initiative for a stronger structure 
not merely for defense but also for the ad- 
vancement of individual freedom. 

Accordingly, we propose that the President, 
in consultation with the Congress, appoint 
a blue-ribbon commission to help organize 
an international conference of the NATO 
nations apart from the existing North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

The conference would hopefully develop 
recommendations dealing with: 

1. The fundamental mission of NATO, in- 
cluding its possible enlargement both as to 
membership and purpose. From time to time, 
several nations and areas have been sug- 
gested for consideration. As to purpose, it 
might be expanded to include co-ordination 
of global foreign policies of its members; 
technological cooperation in fields such as 
communication, computerization, space, 
oceanography; cooperation in monetary sys- 
tems, aid to under-developed nations, and 
cultural affairs; and the liberalization of 
trade among Western nations and coordina- 
tion of their trade with the Communist na- 
tions. 

2. The reform of NATO by giving official 
status to the North Atlantic Assembly with 
specific responsibility in alliance affairs, and 
by establishing a tribunal for the adjudica- 
tion of disputes which may arise from Alli- 
ance projects. 

3. The reunification of Germany. 

4, Adjustment and settlement of World 
War I debts—including the matter of Ger- 
man reparations. 

5. The reconciliation of France with the 
Alliance, and full coordination of its strategic 
military forces with those of NATO. 

These recommendations would require 
thorough preparation including: 

1. Evaluation of studies of threats, in- 
cluding that of Communism, to individual 
freedom throughout the world and of meth- 
ods to counter these threats. This would 
necessarily include problems like the strug- 
gle in Vietnam. 

2. Evaluation of studies of past and future 
development of nuclear weapons, existing 
and proposed treaties concerning nuclear 
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weapons, and the proposed development of 
antiballistic missile systems, and the future 
implications of these. 

3. Study of overlap and conflict of purpose 
of the numerous institutions already estab- 
lished to coordinate the defense, economies 
and foreign relations of free nations. Exam- 
ples are not difficult to cite: NATO and the 
Western European Union are in part re- 
dundant and contradictory; the latter relies 
on the former for most of its functions and 
complicates everything by considering Ger- 
many half ally and half enemy. Article II 
of the North Atlantic Treaty lies idle while 
OECD halfheartedly attempts to carry out 
similar provisions. The Council of Europe 
which includes almost all the nations of the 
Common Market and the European Free 
Trade Area is impotent in the face of the 
essentially-competitive purposes of these two 
organizations. 

4. Studies of the attitudes of the leaders 
and the public of these nations toward long- 
and-widely-advocated reforms of interna- 
tional political structure. It is a paradox 
that many leaders in many of the free na- 
tions have long advocated such reforms with 
little result, 

Several years have elapsed since statesmen 
and scholars began warning us that NATO 
must be more than a military alliance. Some 
faltering steps have been taken but far from 
adequate to keep up with the changing en- 
vironment. 

Domestic fiscal problems are in- 
sistent demands for U.S. troop reduction. The 
effect of such reduction would not be ad- 
verse if accompanied by basic reform of 
NATO’s purpose and functions. 

In these circumstances, a passive or do- 
nothing attitude on the.part of the U.S. 
would be tragic. 


WHAT JIM LUCAS TOLD CONGRESS 
ABOUT VIETNAM 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
July 1968 issue of the American Legion 
magazine, there is an article entitled 
“What Jim Lucas Told Congress About 
Vietnam.” This is a most informative 
article which gives new insights into our 
situation in Vietnam. 

While in Vietnam last year, it was my 
privilege to be associated with Jim Lucas 
as we went about some of the combat 
areas. I am convinced that he is one 
of our finest newspapermen, and that 
through his work as a war correspondent 
over a period of years he is an excellent 
appraiser of our situation. Jim Lucas has 
rendered many outstanding services of 
value to our Nation. His appearance be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee is 
another of those services. 


I make the article a part of my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp: 


Wat Jim Lucas TOLD CONGRESS ABOUT 
VIETNAM 

(Congressional hearings are seldom read by 
the general public. Sometimes we learn only 
a minor point, blown up for sensationalism. 
Here, condensed slightly for our space, and 
edited to avoid repetition, is the testimony of 
Scripps Howard Correspondent Jim Lucas be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Subject: Vietnam. Time: March 
14, 1968, after the Tet offensive, while Khe 
San was still beseiged.) 
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Mr. Jim G. Lucas, witness. Vietnam is a 
matter about which I feel very strongly and 
which has divided our country more than it 
has ever been divided in my memory. 

I suppose there were these divisions in past 
wars— the Mexican War and in the War Be- 
tween the States. In World War II and Korea 
there was not this clash of American against 
American. And that is the most distressing 
part of it. Even in our office there are re- 
porters that I have been very friendly with 
in the past, and I would say that our rela- 
tionship is considerably strained because we 
have taken opposite sides. 

I spent almost 4 years in Vietnam, I went 
out in 1964, in January. I was home several 
times during that time, so I would say I spent 
three and a half of the past four years there. 
I would like to go back, As I told my editor 
the other day, I get along much better with 
editors when they are 10,000 miles away. 

That is one reason. And again because I 
feel a deep involvement on a personal level 
with the fighting men. Last fall I went aboard 
the U.S. S. Hancock, a carrier in the Gulf of 
Tonkin. We were met by the skipper, a four- 
striper. When we got where we could talk, he 
asked: “Are you the Jim Lucas who used to 
be in Tulsa, Okla.?” I said. Tes, I am.“ He 
said, “Did you have a Scout at the 
Boston Avenue Methodist Church?” I said, 
“Yes, I did.” He said, “I am sure you do not 
remember, but I was in your troop.” 

I felt like I was 900 years old all of a sud- 
den. But it did pay dividends. The others 
with me were stacked in one stateroom in 
doubledecker bunks, and I got the admiral’s 
cabin. These other guys said, Well; how in 
the hell did you rate a thing like that?” I re- 
plied, “Simple, I was the Skipper's scout- 
master.” 


Vietnam has divided this country. I do not 
understand the division. I guess I am too 
simplistic. To me the issues are so crystal 
clear that I find it puzzling that there could 
be these doubts. Yet, I know they exist. 

The soundest advice we have had in a long 
time came the other day from the President 
when he cautioned us not to give way to our 
own despair. In all candor, events since Jan- 
uary 30, the beginning of Tet, has caused me 
to despair. 


‘That particular evening I was in Cincin- 


what was happening in Saigon, the attacks 
on Saigon, Da Nang, Hue, began to unfold. 
These people turned on me and asked, “How 
can you justify what you said in view of 
what is happening? 

I couldn't. I didn't know what was hap- 
pening. These people being killed, threatened 
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do not presume to be prophetic, but I believe 
that the next several months could bring us 
much closer to victory than we would have 
been had we gone on fighing the other man 
by his rules, going out and searching for him 
as we have for the past three or four years. 

To that extent, I am encouraged. Obvi- 
ously, we took a tremendous pasting during 
Tet. And we have tried to gloss over some 
of those losses. Perhaps the most severe 
blow was struck at public confidence here 
in South Vietnam. The pacification program 
was shattered. Cities were laid waste. Mytho, 
which was a beautiful city—I have been 
there many times—two-thirds destroyed, I 
am told. Hue is not really as badly shattered 
as we are led to believe. The Citadel, which 
is the older part of the city, has been pretty 
badly wrecked, but where the university is, 
that is relatively untouched. These things 
have cost us in the international arena. Our 
stock has gone down. It is humiliating that 
we could be caught off guard, that this thing 
could happen. 

But there are pluses, They are going to 
come out and meet us and this is what we 
want. They have got to. They cannot take 
the losses they have taken in this war of 
attrition over the years. From their point of 
view, I think it is the most un-Giap thing 
that Giap [North Vietnam Commander] has 
ever done. This contradicts everything that 
he has written and believed in. He would not 
have done it if he had not been desperate. 

Now, they went into the cities, I am con- 
vinced, on three assumptions. One, that they 
could take the cities. They had hidden in 
Saigon—and we had known this for a long 
time—this elite cadre. We did not know who 
they were. They were disguised. A doctor or a 
lawyer was the commander of a battalion; 
and streetsweepers and busdrivers and taxi 
drivers and desk clerks. We did not know who 
they were, but we knew this elite cadre was 
there being husbanded for the moment of 
truth, whenever they decided to bring it out. 

So they went into the cities convinced 
that they could take and hold. 

They were absolutely convinced that the 
people and the army would rally to them, 
that the army was so infiltrated that it would 
come over. And they were convinced the gov- 
ernment would topple and they could estab- 
lish a coalition government headed by Big 
Minh, now in exile in Thailand. 

None of these things happened. They spent 
half of this elite cadre. did not take 
the cities. They held Hue, parts of it, for 25 
days. But they did not get into Da Nang, and 
they threw a whole division, the 2d, against 
Da Nang. They mortared I Headquar- 
ters, but with this whole division they could 
not get in. 

They did not take the cities. The people 
did not come over to them. The people 
streamed out of the areas held by the Viet- 
cong as fast as they could get out. Not one 
[South Vietnamese] unit in the army of even 
squad size defected. If it was riddled with dis- 
satisfaction, this was the time it would have 
gone. Professor Schlesinger now predicts that 
whole divisions are going to [go] over. The 
moment to have gone over has passed. This 
was the time they would have gone, if they 
were going. 

And they did not, of course, topple the 
government. None of the things they hoped 
for happened, They spent 31,000 dead in this 
futile assault, and they had nothing to show 
Tor it. 

What has happened since then? I talked to 
General Walt last night. He had just talked 
with General Cushman, who is on the scene. 

Quang Ngai and Da Nang are 100 percent 
back to normal. All the schools are open; the 
revolutionary development teams are back in 
the hamlets. Tri, the northernmost 
province, which the North Vietnamese claim 
they have annexed, Quang Tri is 50 percent 
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of the normal. Fifty percent of the schools 
are open. Fifty peroent of the revolutionary 
development teams are back out in the ham- 
lets. 

Hue is still a problem. Hue has always been 
& problem. It is as different from the rest of 
Vietnam as Washington is from the rest of 
the United States. Hue is 15 percent back to 
normal, which is much better than we are 
led to believe. Route 1 is open from Da Nang 
to Dong Ha. General Cushman said the trucks 
are going up there bumper to bumper. It 
looks like a superhighway. This is a tremen- 
dous logistic improvement. And they are not 
being interfered with. 

And here is an interesting development. 
As the revolutionary development teams go 
back into the hamlets, at least In I Corps, they 


was heavy fighting, and a heavy concentra- 
tion of guerrillas, there is just no Vietcong 
any more. 

Khe Sanh is where they are supposed to 


Tet means. It is Christmas, Thanksgiving, 
Easter, the Fourth of July, Memorial Day, all 
of these things wrapped up into one week. 
It has always been observed. 

The first year I was there I could not 


I remember the first year I was in the 
delta the only offensive action taken was the 
Vietcong capture of a barge on the Bassaoc 
River, But it was a barge full of beer. They 
needed it to celebrate Tet. To have violated 
Tet is the ultimate in sacrilege. It is a mark 
of desperate men. 

Another plus, I think, is that Saigon, 
which has been an island of peace and tran- 
quility and black marketing in a sea of tur- 
bulence finally had the war brought to it. 

This is a cruel thing to say. But I was 
in Korea. And twice I saw the Korean 
march—shoeless, some of them—in the dead 
of winter from Seoul to Pusan, and come 
back and march out again, and come back a 
stronger people because of it. And I am told 
I wish I were out there to make my own 
assessment—I am told that the people of 
Saigon, now having been exposed to war for 
the first time, are asking for guns to defend 
their own homes. They know now that this 
is a war. The government reacted. The gov- 
ernment is frequently criticized—but it 
ought to get credit for the things it does. 
With our help, it brought in food and 
avoided disorder and famine. It brought in 
medicine, and there was no plague. It is now 
distributing cement to the people to start 
rebuilding their homes. These are construc- 
tive actions. I think the government is 


stronger for having undergone this ordeal. 
This testing under fire. I hope that the Viet- 


namese people measure up. 

As a member of the press I confess that 
we have not been fair to either the South 
Vietnamese government or its army. 
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Now, the South Vietnamese Army was in 
a holiday mood when this Tet attack oc- 
curred. By our standards, that is inexcusable. 
By their standards it was normal, and ex- 
pected, and the other guy broke the rules. 

But even in that condition of standdown, 
there were battalions which were all av full 
strength. Even at that state of st*.addown, 
they took 10,000 casualties, 4,000 of wham 
were dead, This is not the mark of an army 
that will not fight. Their casualties through- 
out this war have been substantial. 

These poor devils have been at war for 
20 years. They say to us, “OK, Buster, you're 
a charger, you're hot to trot, but you are 
going home in 13 months. We are going to 
live here, we have lived this thing, so we 
take it at a pretty even pace.” 

Now, having had their cities attacked, they 
are mobilizing the 19-year-olds, effective 
March 1. They are going to mobilize the 18- 
year-olds, May 1. They are aiming at another 
65,000 now, I think it is going to be close to 
100,000. 

We have not been fair to these people. 
I lived the last 2 years I was out there up in 
I Corps. I wrote absolutely nothing about 
the South Vietnamese Army. I did not have 
any circulation in South Vietnam. I wrote 
about Americans with hometown addresses. 
I knew General Lam, and I had a lot of re- 
spect for him. He had one good division and 
one fair division. About once every 2 months, 
prodded by [Marine General] Lew Walt, I 
would check to see what they had done. And 
I would learn that the South Vietnamese 
Army had won five, six, seven, or eight pretty 
substantial victories. But nobody had writ- 
ten anything about them. So the impression 
grows that the South Vietnamese Army is 
no damned good. 

I am asked, “How can the North Vietnam- 
ese be so much better motivated than our 
people?” In the first place, they aren’t. They 
are not 7 feet tall. They put their trousers 
on one leg at a time like anybody else. South 
Vietnam’s defection rate is going down and 
theirs is going up. They are sending four 
men south for every man they intend to use. 
One to defect, one to be killed en route, one 
to succumb to malnutrition and, finally, one 
to engage. They don’t have inexhaustible 
reserves of manpower. The last time I checked 
at the Pentagon, I was told they could mus- 
ter, other than those they now have in 
combat, four divisions. I understand they 
have sent two of those down to Khe Sanh, 
So they are in pretty bad shape. 

Back to Khe Sanh. They have not been 
able to launch this attack on Khe Sanh be- 
cause we are pouring more bombs and ar- 
tillery and naval gunfire into that area than 
has ever been poured on any area in the 
history of mankind. They cannot mass. They 
have to stay underground. And you cannot 
fight underground. They have their prob- 
lems 


The difference is [the Communists] have 
prepared for war single mindedly for the past 
15 years Our people [South Vietnamese] 
have not. They have been playing politics 
and making love and making money and all 
of these things that free people do. The Com- 
munists up north have known what their 
goal is and that is to take over in South 
Vietnam. 

We are catching up with them. There are 
more good units in the South Vietnamese 
Army than when I went out there in 1964. 
Not a lot, but some. 

The Gallup poll said yesterday—and this 
is a phony proposition—that as we con- 
scripted 100,000 South Vietnamese, we should 
take out 100,000 Americans, so that at the 
end of the year all Americans could be re- 
placed by South Vietnamese. And a big ma- 
jority of Americans said Amen.“ 

This is one of those things that reads 
good but Just will not work. Where are you 
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going to get your leaders for 100,000 South 
Vietnamese? You don't just file a requisi- 
tion with the quartermaster. You have to 
develop leadership. I say again the French 
left them nothing. They even took the light 
fixtures and plumbing out of the national 
palaces when they left. You have to develop 
leadership. We have got to unteach a lot of 
things that they learned from the French. 

We got rid of a couple of very lousy corps 
commanders the other day. The government 
is now appointing the province chiefs direct 
from Saigon rather than let these corps 
commanders act like warlords. So these im- 
provements are being made. 

True, you can get awfully discouraged with 
the Vietnamese. But it is not surprising that 
they make mistakes. What is important is 
that they keep trying. You knock them down 
and they get up again. 

Now, I am not trying to say that every- 
body in South Vietnam is a patriot, or gets 
a flutter in his heart when that flag goes by. 
I have been in areas where Saigon was as 
far away as Washington. The only authority 
those people recognized was the head of the 
household—or maybe the village chief. But 
there are those areas all over Asia. I know 
there are enough [South] Vietnamese who 
know what they want to do with and for 
their country to make this effort of ours 
worth while. 

We are trying to help these people do in 
one generation what we have accomplished in 
this country in four or five: build a govern- 
ment, a business community, a school sys- 
tem, police force, army, all of these things. 
It is going to take time. They are trying to 
do this while fighting for their very existence. 

The enemy assassinates close to 3,000 local 
officials every year. I would not be a school- 
teacher in South Vietnam. I do not have that 
kind of guts. When you become a school- 
teacher, you sign your own death warrant. 
And not only yours, but the death warrant 
of your wife and kids. I heard an old gal 
on television the other day, and she said 
she is a Gandhian, whatever that is. She had 
been in Hanoi and apparently our bombs 
hit nobody but women and children. Some- 
one asked her, “Well, do you not also feel 
very badly about the terror and assassination 
in South Vietnam?” She said, “Oh, they are 
public officials,” as if that makes some kind 
of difference. It may to a Gandhian. As 
[former Defense] Secretary McNamara said, 
it is as if every State in the Union would 
have two Governors a year and both of those 
men would be assassinated in office. How can 
they function when the Communists are kill- 
ing off their functionaries? And these peo- 
ple say they want reunion with their brothers 
in the south. 

The South Vietnamese are doing a good 

job. When I get blue I tell myself that every- 
thing we are saying about the South Viet- 
namese today we said about the South Ko- 
reans 15 year ago. And they turned out pretty 
good. 
You talk to your Vietnamese friends, and 
they tell you about their grievances. They 
say we have brought inflation. And we have. 
General Westmoreland has done a yeoman- 
like job trying to curb it. But, when you 
pour that much money and men with cash 
in their pockets into a country with limited 
resources, you upset the economy. They say 
we have corrupted their youth. Particularly 
in Saigon, boys become pimps and black 
marketeers, and girls become prostitutes and 
bar girls. They are Buddhists and we are 
not. Our outlooks are different. We aren’t 
even the same size. The average Vietnamese 
male weighs 110 pounds and is under five 
feet tall. We are giants by comparison, so he 
has an inferiority complex around us. 

So they enumerate their grievances, and 
you agree they are right. So you ask, “What 
do you want us to do? Get out?” They look 
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at you like you are crazy. “Good God, no. 
There would be a bloodbath like the world 
has never known.” 

I was in Hanoi [back] when Ho Chi Minh 
marched in. I was there covering that 
[French] war. And over a million people 
voted with their feet to get out of there 
and those who stayed had a pretty rough 
time. 

One of the fallacies of this war is that a 
lot of people believe that the South Viet- 
namese really want the Vietcong. I don’t be- 
lieve that. Last fall, outside Da Nang and 
Hoi An, the Marines ran an operation in an 
area which had been under enemy control— 
first Vietminh, then Vietcong—for many 
years. We had never tried to go into this 
very fertile, rich valley. Because we came in 
with a whole regiment, the Reds did not stay 
and fight, They got out. They went back into 
the hills. Because they got out, they took 
their boot heel off the necks of these people. 

I was with a Marine company that went 
into a little hamlet I found out later had 
283 families. The old village patriarch, with 
the scraggly beard, fell down on his knees in 
front of this young Marine captain. He said, 
“When you come out, take us with you.” 
The captain didn’t know what to do. Nothing 
taught him at Quantico covered a situation 
like this. So he got on the horn and called 
battalion, battalion called regiment, regi- 
ment called division; I am sure it went back 
to Saigon, maybe Washington, and late that 
afternoon a message came through, “Any- 
body that wants to come out, you bring 
them.” To make a long story short, these 
283 families burned their homes and marched 
out with us. For a Vietmamese to burn his 
own home, this is a traumatic experience. It 
is a hell of a thing. That little plot of ground 
has been in his family for generations. His 
ancestors are buried there. Back at Hoi An, 
Al Francis, the American consul at Da Nang, 
the direct antithesis of any concept of a 
cookie pusher—spoke fluent Vietnamese. He 
went out among them. “Mac” he said, “why 
did you do a thing like this? It makes no 
sense to me. It is crazy; you are out of your 
mind.” They said, “We had to. These people 
were taxing us out of existence. They were 
taking 75 percent of our rice and ev: 
else we earned and they had taken all of our 
boys over 14 years of age and gone away 
with them. We don’t know where they took 
them. They are just gone. If we do not come 
out with you, we would never be free.” This 
was between Hoi An and Da Nang. It was 
Operation Mississippi. I know in that area 
the people do not want to have anything to 
do with the Vietcong. 

There are a lot of other facets of this thing 
I could talk about but I am going to close 
for questions. I just want to tell you that 
I am convinced that the average American 
GI has a close identification with the Viet- 
namese people. Most of them feel as I do. 
[Look at] the civic action program for which 
General Walt can take full credit, because he 
believed in it from the start. You will see 
these kids out one day on ambush or patrol 
and the next day they are digging wells or 
building a schoolhouse or clearing the road 
to the market, doing all of these things, and 
the have become very close—they have Viet- 
namese friends. It is a canard, it is a lie, 
it is a brutal thing for men [here at home] 
to claim that these boys of ours are over 
there deliberately mowing people down for 
the sheer sadistic hell of it because they like 
to see people bleed. 

This is just not true. In no war in history 
has a power with the force that we have at 
our disposal conducted itself as we have. 
War is a brutal exercise. It is the worst of 
man’s inhumanity to man. But we have ex- 
ercised restraint often to our own detriment. 
at the cost of our own lives. This charge is 
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is not true, I do not like to see these kids 
of ours maligned that way. 

Senator THomas Dopp, Connecticut, vice 
chairman, Maybe the other Senators would 
like to ask some questions. 

Senator STROM THURMOND, South Carolina. 
There is no question in my mind that this 
is not a war between the north and the 
south, This is not a regional war, but this is 
a war between the Communists and the free 
world because the Soviets are backing it, 
Red China is backing it, and without the 
supplies they get they could not keep this up. 
They just could not last, I am sure you will 
agree. 

And why is it that our news media in 
this country cannot get over to our people 
that fact and that we are there not just to 
save the South Vietnamese, which would be 
a noble thing to do, but we are there in our 
own national interest? And if we got out of 
there, or if we lose there, before you know it, 
they would be up to the beaches of Hawaii. 
If they are not stopped in Vietnam, you are 
going to have to fight again. They will have 
to be stopped somewhere else. The goal of 
the Soviets has not changed so far as I have 
been able to learn. Why cannot our news 
media put over to the American citizens the 
true picture instead of every time some little 
incident comes up like this fellow who had 
two members of his family killed and then 
they caught this Vietcong who did it; he 
was shot down. Well they played that up 
tremendously to show how brutal the South 
Vietnamese generals and soldiers were to 
prisoners they took. 

Now, they play up that kind of a thing 
[and play down] the terrible atrocities of as- 
sassinating 3,000 officials a year. They have 
assassinated 40,000 to 50,000 officials in the 
last few years, local officials, village chiefs 
and others, Is there any way that you can 
think that our news media can put over this 
true picture to the American people? 

Could I be wrong? Or just what is the 
situation? 

The truth is what the people are looking 
for, and that is what we all are looking for. 
Why is it the news media, the television net- 
works seem to all go the other way? The 
New York Times and the Washington Post, 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, the big newspapers 
seem to go the other way; why is that? Are 
they not for America first? Why are they 
trying to downgrade our country? I mean 
what is the purpose in that? I would be glad 
to hear you on that a little bit. 

Mr. Lucas. That is a question I have asked 
myself many times, Senator: “Am I wrong 
on this because I see so many people who 
take an opposite point of view?” I do not 
think I am wrong. 

There is no monolith known as the press 
or the media. I work for Scripps-Howard, 
this guy works for CBS, and this one for the 
Times. In some cases, it is a mechanical 
problem. You mentioned the case where Gen- 
eral Luan executed the killer on the streets 
of Saigon—in the heat of emotion. A photog- 
rapher, Eddie Adams, was there. He took the 
picture, and he should. But what we forget 
is that he was there because the South Viet- 
namese let him be there. The U.S. accredited 
press can photograph the things we do. If 
you went over to the other side—unless you 
were French—and tried to photograph the 
same thing, you would be shot. How about 
the young American Army officer who wan- 
dered into the wrong street, was arrested, 
“tried” on the spot, and shot—all in three 
minutes’ time? 

The press, I like to think, is representa- 
tive of this country. If the country is divided, 
the press is divided. There are those in the 
press corps who do not see it as you and I 
see it. They do not think we have any right 
to be there. They do not believe the domino 
theory, which I think is still valid, which 
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President Kennedy thought was valid, and 
President Johnson thinks is valid. Some 
just are not on our side. If I have any rec- 
ommendations to make to this committee, I 
would suggest that you take a hard look at 
some of the accreditation procedures of the 
Pentagon, because they do not require much 
to get out there. I would particularly apply 
this to reporters from other countries who are 
assigned to our forces, who are entitled to 
access to classified information, some of 
whom actually go back and forth between 
the lines. 

We are not required to give this considera- 
tion to people like that. 

A lot of our reporters are young. They are 
trying to make a name for themselves. Cov- 
ering a war is a lot different from covering 
a courthouse or a city hall. I call them go-go 
boys. And some of the go-go boys don’t give 
a damn how many lives they cost if they can 
launch a successful career. Not a lot, but 
some are like that. 

And finally, early in this war, the wires 
and the networks were trying to cover it on 
the cheap. They hired whoever they could 
get, anyone who could type, the beach- 
combers. Many were of other nationalities. 
The wires and the nets [networks] didn’t 
even have to pay the guild scale. Profes- 
sionally, some turned out well. They were 
good reporters. They had contacts. They 
know the country now after four or five 
years in the field. But some simply do not like 
us. They make no bones about it. They are 
not on our side. 

I do not believe we should demand that a 
reporter be prejudiced in our favor. But we 
have every right to insist that he not be 
prejudiced against us. Some are openly and 
flagrantly hostile. I am thinking right now of 
a couple I have never heard say we“ about 
anything. It is always “You.” “You Ameri- 
cans did this. You bloody Americans did 
this, that, or the other thing.” 

As for the press ever policing itself, we are 
far too competitive for that. 

Senator THURMOND. Pardon? 

Mr. Lucas. As for the press ever regulating 
itself, that is out of the question. We are far 
too competitive to ever do that. 

Senator Hiram Fonc, Hawaii. This buildup 
at Khe Sanh, do you think that they are not 
ready to fight in Khe Sanh? 

Mr. Lucas. I think the time has passed, 
Senator Fong. If they were going to do it at 
all, they should have done it at least three 
weeks, maybe four weeks ago. They have not 
been able to. They made a couple of attempts 
to get 

Senator Fone. You think our bombing has 
really helped? 

Mr. Lucas. It has pinned them down. They 
cannot mass. We cannot really assess the 
damage we have done, but we know it has 
been considerable. Beginning tomorrow, the- 
oretically, the weather turns in our favor. 
Within another three weeks it is going to be 
wholly in our favor. 

Senator Forra. Do you think the primary 
intent was really to engage us there? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, I think so. Khe Sanh is a 
thorn in their side. It sits astride the Ho Chi 
Minh trail. They can go around. But this is 
more difficult. 

Yes, I think they fully intended to. They 
have had Giap down there commanding it, 
and they would not bring in the star unless 
they really intended to stage a production. 

Senator Ford. So you feel, then, that this 
offensive, this Tet offensive and the present 
activities around the cities, is primarily to 
weaken the home front? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, they hoped for a general 
uprising. 
eon Fonc. Well, they have not done 

Mr, Lucas. That did not happen. 

Senator Fonc. They hoped to do that so 
that it would weaken us at home? 
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Mr. Lucas. Let’s not say they hoped to. 
They are doing it. They are weakening us at 
home. Congress testifies to that daily. Two 
years ago, something like 78 percent—maybe 
that isn’t the precise figure—of the American 
people were for us. Today, I don’t think you 
would find 30 percent who are backing the 
war effort all out. I keep asking myself, 
“What has happened?” 

Has the nature of the war changed? No. It 
has not changed substantially. 

Has the enemy changed? No. He is the 
same guy he was two years ago. 

Have our goals changed? Our goals re- 
mained substantially the same. 

Have the American people sat down and re- 
alistically reappraised our position, and ob- 
jectively, arrived at a new conclusion? Know- 
ing my fellow countrymen, I doubt that. 

What has happened is that it has begun to 
pinch us, to disaccommodate us. It makes us 
uncomfortable. Of course, we still have two 
cars in every garage. We are eating better— 
most of us—than anyone else in the world. 
We are stronger and we will live longer. But 
it annoys us, 

I don’t know. I don’t have as much respect 
for my fellow countrymen as I once did. 

Senator Fonc. If we on the homefront are 
firm in our resolve, do you think that within 
the next four or five weeks something very, 
very noticeable will evolve out of this? 

Mr. Lucas. I think something very dramatic 
could happen even if we are not firm in our 
resolve back here.* 

Mr. J. G. Sounwixx, chief counsel. Would 
you associate this [attacks on the cities] with 
the Battle of the Bulge? [i.e.: A last gasp 
offensive. ] 

Mr. Lucas. I think that is very apt. I be- 
lieve that is what is happening. 

Mr. Sourwine. I should like to ask about 
the situation of the Marines who are dug in, 
This question is prompted by the remarks 
of a young Marine I know who just got back 
from Vietnam after being quite severely 
wounded, He capsuled his own training, 
which was long and tough and designed to 
make him a part of a crack assault team. 
Then he said: Now they have these men in 
trenches, they are just sitting there waiting 
for Charlie to dump mortar shells on them. 
It is a great waste of the best shock troops 
in the world. Marines can’t fight this way.” 
What is your comment on this? 

Mr. Lucas. This has caused a great deal of 
concern. As an ex-Marine. I am concerned. 
This is something they have never done be- 
fore. I think, with our flexibility, we have 
been able to adjust remarkably well. This 
has worrled General Greene and, I am sure, 
General Chapman. Now that we are moving 
an Army division up there—we have a multi- 
division reserve just back of Khe Sanh now— 
I would hope that the Marines can go back 
to their old pursuits? 

Mr. Sourwine. This might be a foolish 
question because I am not a military man, 
but we do have a good many more Army 
troops in there than we have Marines, do we 
not? 

Mr. Lucas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Could they not put the 
Army men in the holding position and put 
the Marines out on assault jobs, as attack 
troops, where they probably are the best in 
the world? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, we could. I am not a mili- 
tary man, either, and I would hesitate to 
second guess those who make the decisions, 
We could. But, actually, Vietnam is not as 
small a country as people think. It is 700 
miles from one end to the other, and fight- 
ing can break out anywhere in that vast ex- 
tent of territory. So we are not burdened 


Soon afterward North Vietnam gave its 
first indication of willingness to talk. 

2 As readers know, the siege of Marines at 
Khe Sanh was shortly relieved by the Army. 
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with a surplus, an overage of troops. We are 
thin, even though we do have a lot of men 
out there. There were areas, particularly 
around Hue, that General Walt and General 
Cushman never made any pretense at paci- 
fying. 

Senator Dopp. In the Korean war we had, 
if I recall correctly, rather strict control, if 
that’s the way to put it, of information and 
news out of the combat area, or the general 
area, did we not? 

Mr. Lucas. Yes, sir; we did. We had censor- 
ship. 

Senator Dopp. We were spared at that time 
a lot of what went on, enduring misleading 
information, confusing information. Do you 
think we ought to have more strict control 
over what is sent out? 

Mr. Lucas, I favor censorship, Senator 
Dodd, I think this is every bit as much a war 
as Korea was. 

I have heard all sorts of objections that 
we couldn’t do it because Vietnam is a sov- 
ereign country and we could be censoring 
dispatches of French and Swedes and Nor- 
wegians and Japanese, and all of that sort of 
tripe. But Korea was a sovereign country, 
and we worked it out there. These are ex- 
cuses, not reasons, 

If a German or a Swede or a Canadian or a 
Mexican or whoever, wants to come to Viet- 
nam and cover American troops and accept 
an American card of accreditaton, then he 
places himself under our jurisdiction. And if 
he doesn't want to, he just doesn't get a card. 
He can write about the civic opera or the 
school system, but he doesn’t come around 
our troops. 

Mr. Sourwine. Americans don't like cen- 
sorship, but Americans don't really like war, 
either. If you are going to fight a war, a rea- 
sonable censorship is a necessary part of it. 

Mr. Lucas. We are a competitive business. 
AP has a story that the AP correspondent 
doesn’t really think he ought to file. But he 
isn’t sure whether UPI is going to, or vice 
versa. And if UPI files and he doesn't, he 
catches hell from New York. His profes- 
sional standing is questioned. His Judgment 
is reflected upon. Maybe his job is in jeop- 
ardy. Without censorship, he is going to file 
it even though he may have grave doubts 
about it. 

With censorship you know the ground 
rules. If the other so-and-so goes ahead and 
files something he shouldn’t, he is going to 
be punished, You are in the clear. 

I like censorship because once you get that 
stamp on copy you are clear. Then it’s the 
censor's responsibility. 

Mr. Sounwixx. Mr. Chairman, I have here a 
copy of a letter which was sent to a Senator 
by a constituent, written to that constituent 
and his wife by their son in Vietnam. I want 
to ask Mr. Lucas if this is representative and 
ask him for his comment on it, 

Senator THuRMOND. I would be glad to hear 
it. 

Mr. Sourwine. This was written at Quin- 
hon, Vietnam, October 20, 1967: 

“A few words about Vietnam. It takes great 
courage on the part of people here, to take an 
active part in the fight for freedom from 
communism because—everyone who does 
that is marked by the Viet Cong to become 
a victim of their fury and vengeance. They 
and their families—children included—are 
automatically sentenced to torture and exe- 
cution. Literally millions have become victims 
of this terrorism—going back years before we 
became actively involved. The United States 
really has no idea of the appalling extent of 
it. For some strange reason such facts are 
suppressed in the United States. Nor do visit- 
ing committes get it—they don’t get around 
and see the families and relatives of such vic- 
tims. They might just as well stay home and 
watch the pro-communist slanted television 
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for all they learn in a few days over here. I 
learned by talking with many people who 
escaped, and who bear the scars of their 
ordeals. 

“It is unbelievable that not one such es- 
capee has been brought to the United States 
to tell the facts. I wonder why. 

“Now—every time there is a dove speech 
or demonstration, shivers of apprehension 
are felt by all our allies in Vietnam, for a 
very good reason. If we really do desert them, 
then they are all left to the merciless ven- 
geance of the Viet Cong, and their only hope 
would be to defect to the Viet Cong and the 
chance of a reprieve from them. 

“Once these people come to believe that we 
really are going to desert them, wholesale 
turnabouts can be expected. It would be their 
only chance of survival. 

“It will be the same with nations as with 
individuals, Once these Far and Middle East- 
ern governments know for certain that an 
alliance with the U.S. will be dishonored, and 
that we plan to pull out on them, they would 
all switch to a deal with the communist 
powers, as the only safe thing for them to do. 
In such an event the U.S. would have to pull 
back to Pearl Harbor. No nation over here 
could risk the anger of their communist 
neighbors by allowing U.S. military bases on 
their territory. They would run us out—the 
cry, ‘Yankee go home’ would be enforced by 
military action. 

“Also, this cry-baby talk about, let Viet- 
nam do more—is the essence of asininity. 
Vietnam's young manhood has been almost 
exterminated. The girls realize it. They are 
all trying to snare American husbands be- 
cause, they say, there are so few men left 
over here. The nation’s economy has been 
wrecked by communist terrorism—farmers 
couldn’t farm their land or [they] had their 
crops stolen—transportation and industry 
[have been] paralyzed. 

The trouble with the U.S. is, we want to 
win our wars the easy way. It is not true 
that we have too much man power here, 
Korea has more fighting men here in Viet- 
nam, in proportion to their population, than 
we do. We have far too few, they are scat- 
tered too thin. That is the reason for our 
heavy casualties. Well, there’s no easy way 
to win this war. If the doves have their 
way—so will the communists. If we don’t 
think enough of our freedom to fight for 
it—we don’t deserve to keep it—and we 
won't keep it. 

“More about the Koreans, They are dedi- 
cated anti-communists—because they have 
had communists in their country, and want 
no more of it. We have a sensitive cargo— 
bombs—on this ship. Ordinarily we need a 
couple of dozen guards aboard to supervise 
the unloading of such a cargo. This time we 
were told—no guards needed—Why? Because 
Koreans are discharging it and no guards 
are needed. They are 100% loyal to us. I wish 
I could say as much for our own people— 
even in Washington and the halls of Con- 
gress. But I cannot.” 

Mr. Lucas. I think that boy is more per- 
ceptive than most. Certainly, the average 
American youngster out there would agree 
with what he says. 

Mr. Sourwine. Do our boys have that kind 
of commitment? 

Mr. Lucas. Most I have come in contact 
with do. This is the best generation of fight- 
ing men our country has ever produced. 
They are every bit as good as we were; and 
twice as smart. You sometimes wonder how 
these lads could have come from the same 
homes and streets and schools as these 
creeps we see back here. 

Mr, SouRWINE. Mr. Lucas, we get reports 
or expressions of opinion that many of the 
North Vietnamese and many of the Vietcong, 
for that matter, are better equipped than 
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our troops are. Is there any substance to 
that? 

Mr. Lucas. I would doubt that, Mr. Sour- 
wine. I think that we are better equipped in 
this war than we have been in any war in 
our history. There have been breakdowns, 
but these are local—the weather interfered 
or a requisition got fouled up. 

Early in the war when we were trying to 
fight it with advisers and trying to pretend 
we weren't in there, yes, we were trying to 
fight it with things put together with bailing 
wire and chewing gum. But now we are in 
better shape. In fact, being Americans, we 
have too many troops assigned to supply. In 
Da Nang, where I lived, we had a huge PX 
that resembled a shopping center. We had an 
air-conditioned bowling alley and 1,000-man 
snack bar. We had a milk reconstituting plant 
that turned out cottage cheese and ice cream. 
All of these things are part of our desire to 
do the best we possibly can for our boys. They 
serve a real purpose because a lad can come 
back from the line and eat 10 hamburgers 
and a dozen dishes of ice cream if he wants 
them. But it does cause a diversion of man- 
power. 

I can vouch for these figures, but I think 
80,000—isn’t that right, Senator Thur- 
mond?—of the 525,000 men we have there 
now are actually engaged in combat opera- 
tions. 

Senator THurmonp. That's approximately 
Tight; yes. 

Mr. Sounwixx. Is that an unusually high 
proportion of back-of-the-lines functioning? 

Mr. Lucas. No. I think it’s the way we go 
about things. That's probably about average 
for us. On the other hand, now, the enemy 
has nothing like [we do.] They don’t send 
their wounded home. Or didn’t when I was 
there. They don’t have a PX. 

We have all of these things that we con- 
sider an essential part of our commitment to 
our troops. We have rest and rehabilitation in 
[Samoa], Hawaii, Hong Kong, wherever you 
want to go. 

We have a postal system. I got mail four 
and five days from Washington. And this 
causes a diversion of troops, of course. 

Senator THurmonp. I wouldn't take any 
of that away from our troops. 

Senator Fone. When you say we have 5,000 
troops in Khe Sanh, why do they give the 
figures as to how many troops we have there, 
and also how many enemy troops are there? 

Mr. Lucas. This is a mistake. It is one of the 
things censorship would obviate. Oh, there 
are rules. Supposedly, you can't write about 
an operation until there has been significant 
contact and we abide by that. But there are 
not enough rules, not enough ground rules, 
for the protection of the reporter and the 
national interest, which should come first. 

I hear said this is not a declared war. 
Whether or not, you are just as dead as you 
would be in a declared war. 

Senator Dopp. I think Senator Fong raises 
an important question that bothers me. I 
never can understand why we keep an- 
nouncing to the world—what is it, five or six 
thousand Marines there? 

Mr. Lucas. This is a mistake. Let the man 
who justifies it step forward. 

Senator Fone. How many Vietnamese 
troops have you there? 

Mr. Lucas. In Khe Sanh? 

Senator Fona. Yes. 

Mr. Lucas. I don’t know. They have a ranger 
regiment, I think, but if they have more 
than that, I don’t know. 

Senator Dopp. Do you think there is any- 
P 


Mr. Lucas. This is what Giap did at Dien 
Bien Phu [his final victory over the French] 
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and Giap froze in a mold after Dien Bien Phu. 
History begins and ends for him there. He is 
mesmerized. This is all he ever accomplished, 
really. He will try to do this in the classic 
Dien Bien Phu fashion. 

Senator Fone. The mortaring and 
of our bases far away from the front lines, 
can that be stopped? 

Mr. Lucas. It is extremely difficult, Senator 
Fong, because these are light mortars. They 
can get in and out real fast. A lot of them 
are stopped, a lot of them are caught, but 
they are going to get through occasionally. 

Senator THuRMOND. If you could identify 
the enemy, you could destroy it, but, as Mr. 
Lucas said, the enemy is most anywhere. 

Mr. Lucas. You can go into a village with 
100 people, and eight of these people are 
Vietcong, but the people aren't going to tell 
who they are. They are a very passive people 
and the Vietcong are the guys with the guns, 
the grenades. The other people aren't armed. 

Mr. Sourwine. I read within the last few 
days a news story that our actions in Viet- 
nam are largely defended on the basis of high- 
minded protestation of noble principles. That 
was intended to be sarcastic. 

Mr. Lucas. I take it as an endorsement of 
what we are doing in Vietnam. We have no 
territorial ambitions. We want to work our- 
selves out of a job. We want to leave these 
people with a country that they can govern 
for themselves. At the same time, we want to 
protect the rest of Asia from coming under 
the rule of Communist China. 

Mr. Sourwine. I have one final question, 
sir. You are familiar, of course, with the two 
instances in which prisoners have been re- 
leased by the North Vietnamese and in which 
known leftists and members of organizations 
opposed to our effort in Vietnam have been 
sent over there with at least the unofficial 
blessing of our State Department to either 
get credit for release of these people or ac- 
company them back. 

Isn't this a propaganda ploy that could 
have turned out to be of tremendous value 
to the North Vietnamese? 

Mr. Lucas. I think it was so intended. But 
in both cases it backfired. They released three 
sergeants, obviously feeling that they were 
brainwashed, and that they would come 
home and follow the party line. The NCO’s 
duped them completely. The first thing two of 
them did when they got back was reenlist 
in the U.S. Army. I say more power to them. 

In this more recent instance where they 
released the three pilots. I think old Dellinger 
and Father Berrigan, whatever his name is, 
went over together— 

Mr, SourwiNe. No. Dellinger designated 
Howard Zinn and Berrigan to go. 

Mr. Lucas. Well anything old does 
is suspect in my book, Apparently he is not 
bound by the rules that others are bound by. 

They had hoped to parade them—bring 
them back on a commercial airliner—but we 
got them away and brought them back on 
a military plane. They think that is piracy 
on our part. 

Mr. SouRWINE. Well, Mr. Lucas, even on the 
basis that we want to do anything within 
reason to get any of our boys who are prison- 
ers released and brought home, does it make 
sense to, in effect, let the North Vietnamese 
name people who are to be sent over there by 
our government to accept the release of these 
people? 

Mr. Lucas. I would like to make this obser- 
vation, Mr, Sourwine. The conduct of our 
prisoners in North Vietnam has been most 
heartening and encouraging, a matter about 
which Americans can be intensely proud. The 
most concerted effort has been made to win 
them over. They have had a few marginal 
cases, but the vast majority of our men have 
stood firm, are standing firm. 
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Mr. SourRWINE. We have not been getting 
even the small percentage of brainwashing 
that was found in the Korean war? 

Mr. Lucas. No. I have seen captured docu- 
ments in which the Reds complain bitterly 
about these hardheaded Yankee imperialists 
who just won’t give an inch. And I am proud 
of our men. 

Mr. SourwIne. I have no more questioning, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important success stories of our time 
is the development and large-scale use 
of a protein-rich blended food product 
known as CSM. 

A mixture of specially processed and 
precooked cornmeal, soy flour, and non- 
fat dry milk, CSM is particularly suited 
for meeting the nutritional needs of 
growing children, nursing mothers, and 
pregnant women. Already used with suc- 
cess in the “war on hunger” program 
overseas, this product is fitted to the 
cooking and eating patterns of a wide 
range of ethnic groups throughout the 
world. Appropriately, it is now being 
considered for our domestic feeding pro- 
gram in this country. 

Foremost in the development of CSM 
was the Krause Milling Co., in my dis- 
trict of Milwaukee, Wis. On last Fri- 
day, June 21, Mr. Charles A. Krause, the 
company’s president, outlined his firm’s 
efforts in a statement presented to the 
Subcommittee of Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

One of the highlights of Mr. Krause’s 
statement is the story of how his com- 
pany and the corn millers industry in- 
vested $1,500,000 to develop and market 
test CSM. Not until that testing was 
completed did the Government contract 
for the purchase of a single pound. In the 
21 months since CSM came into use in 
our overseas food aid program more 
than 550 million pounds has been pur- 
chased. Approximately one-third of that 
amount has been manufactured in Mil- 
waukee. At the Krause Milling Co. alone 
some 40 to 50 jobs are directly at- 
tributable to the production of CSM. 
Additional work has also resulted to an- 
other 130 employees in the Milwaukee 
area. 

In his statement to the subcommittee, 
Mr. Krause urged a public acknowledg- 
ment of the responsibility “to provide 
enough to eat for all Americans.” Tak- 
ing note of the costs to the public which 
arise from malnutrition in the forms 
of mental retardation, dependency, ill- 
ness, failure to learn in school, and loss 
of earning and taxpaying power, Mr. 
Krause declared that in his judgment as 
a businessman— 
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This new public responsibility is one which 
it will pay us, rather than cost us, to ob- 
serve, 


Citing what he described as CSM’s suc- 
cess in fighting hunger and malnutrition 
overseas, Mr. Krause urged that the 
product now be made available for feed- 
ing needy persons here at home. Partic- 
ularly pertinent, as Mr. Krause points 
out, is the fact that CSM can be pro- 
duced without an extended time lag. 

Because of the current interest in this 
important question I am pleased to bring 
Mr. Krause’s statement to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, as follows: 

HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 
(Statement of Charles A. Krause, president, 

Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. at 

Hearings of the Subcommittee on Em- 

ployment, Manpower, and Poverty, of the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

U.S. Senate on Senate Resolution 281, June 

21, 1968) 

Mr. Chairman, I am Charles A. Krause, 
President of Krause Milling Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, with corn mills in Mil- 
waukee and St. Joseph, Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to appear here today to talk about 
what my company has learned in develop- 
ing economical, highly nutritious foods for 
relief distribution in hunger areas overseas, 
and to suggest what I believe its relevance 
might be in terms of our domestic food 
policies. 

ENOUGH TO EAT FOR ALL AMERICANS 


We have made important progress, during 
the past dozen years or so, both in our for- 
eign and our domestic food policies and pro- 
grams. Our food technology has been ad- 
vanced in many ways which enable us to 
provide better nutrition at lower cost. The 
development of “CSM Mix,“ the high protein 
blended food we are producing for overseas 
distribution, is only one example. And the 
practical results of our efforts show progress; 
as the Secretary of Agriculture has noted, 
the number of Americans benefiting from 
federal food aid programs has more than 
doubled since the end of the 1950’s, and the 
quality and variety of the foods offered has 
improved greatly. 

We have also advanced in our concepts 
as to what constitutes the responsibility of 
the public for the nutrition of the popula- 
tion. Now, it seems to me, the day has come 
for us in the United States to acknowledge a 
new dimension in public responsibility: A 
public responsiblity to provide enough to 
eat for all Americans. 

As a businessman, I assert that this new 
public responsibility is one which it will pay 
us, rather than cost us, to observe. 

It seems fair to say that the social policy 
we have followed in the past has conformed 
more or less to the ancient dictum: “Those 
who do not work shall not eat!” The underly- 
ing premise has been that hunger, or the fear 
of hunger, is a necessary discipline to insure 
that people will engage themselves in produc- 
tive labor. The harshest edges of this prin- 
ciple have been smoothed off more and more 
in recent years, primarily through various 
welfare and charity measures aimed at pro- 
tecting those who, through no fault of their 
own, cannot work to earn their own bread. 

Perhaps some still fear that any further 
weakening of the connection between eating 
and working would demoralize the working 
force and transform it into a loafing force. 
I believe in this modern day and age that 
such fears are misplaced. There are simply 
too many other things to want today for any 
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physically and mentally healthy man or 
woman to rest on his oars and loaf through 
life if he should have only enough to eat. 
HUNGER IS A COSTLY CURSE 

Recent findings of medical and nutrition 
science are bringing new insights to the na- 
ture and importance of the public costs of 
malnutrition. Much remains to be learned, 
but it is already clear that malnutrition is an 
extremely costly burden upon society, and 
directly upon the taxpayers of the nation, 
state, and municipality. 

In the Rockefeller Foundation Quarterly 
Report at the end of 1967, George Harrar 
writes: 


“We have long known that severe food 
shortages and famines can have immediate 
injurious effects on human beings. We have 
all seen pictures of children with bloated 
bellies and emaciated bodies. Their physical 
constitutions are so weakened by hunger that 
they are highly vulnerable to all manners of 
other illnesses. It is also common knowledge 
that certain dietary deficiencies can later 
cause severe skeletal damage such as occurs 
in rickets. Contemporary research, however, 
has indicated that malnutrition may also 
have long range and more insidious effects 
on children and may even damage internal 
organs such as the liver 

“There is accumulating evidence to show 
that an inadequate and unbalanaced diet, 
occurring at a highly crucial and prolonged 
period in the development of an infant or 
young child, may affect its mental capacities 
to a degree where its ability to learn is seri- 
ously impaired. The visible effects of mal- 
nutrition may be corrected and may dis- 
appear, and the child may seem to be re- 
stored to full health and vigor. But the 
effects on mental development may not be 
readily apparent and often may be perceived 
only when the child manifests difficulty in 
competing with normal children.” 

Many medical and other scientific authori- 
ties have presented findings which support a 
growing body of evidence concerning the de- 
structive and costly effects of malnutrition. 

Dr. Willard Johnson, writing in Child Wel- 
fare, June 1967; Dr. Nevin Scrimshaw in 
Saturday Review, and other authorities have 
pointed out that there is increasing evidence 
that lack of protein in the diet of young- 
sters can cause severe and irreversible brain 


The Journal of Pediatrics reported re- 
cently that the damage caused by malnu- 
trition begins even before birth and can af- 
fect future generations. 

A World Health Organization committee 
has reported that malnutrition causes low- 
ering of resistance to infection and conse- 
quently is a prime cause of infant mortality 
after weaning, and a significant contributary 
cause of parasitic infection, worms, viruses, 
and bacterial disease. Other direct effects of 
malnutrition include listlessness and apathy, 
shortened life expectancy, disabilities result- 
ing from inadequate growth, and diseases 
such as blindness, rickets, scurvy, and pel- 
Jagra that result from deficiencies of a 
particular nutrient. 

The cost of this chronic hunger and un- 
dernutrition takes many forms; educational, 
phychological and social. Teachers and school 
administrators have told how hunger for 
food overrides hunger for knowledge, and 
raises serious obstacles against learning, in 
the form of listlessness, fights over food, in- 
attentiveness, acute hunger pangs, with- 
drawal, and a sense of failure. 

The ultimate costs are to be found in 
patterns of social unrest, distrust, alienation, 
withdrawal, and frustration. Dr. Robert 
Coles told a Senate Hearing on Hunger last 
year how hunger contributes directly to the 
schisms which threaten our society today. 
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Dr. Joshua Lederberg summed up the 
overall costs of hunger and malnutrition in 
these words in a recent article in the Wash- 
ington Post: 

“The geopolitical impact of this facet of 
nutritional science comes from the vicious 
cycle of malnutrition, mental retardation, 
indolence, and unemployability—a viscous 
cycle that afflicts depressed peoples through- 
out the world, be they have-not nations or 
have-not ghettos.” 

GOOD NUTRITION IS A GOOD INVESTMENT 

So much for the costs of malnutrition. 
Let’s consider the other side of the coin: 
What are the potential payoffs to the public 
for good nutrition? 

How much is it worth, in added wealth- 
producing and tax-paying ability, to invest 
in the food needed to prevent mental re- 
tardation in a child? 

How much is it worth, in these same hard- 
headed terms, to invest in the adequate diets 
needed to raise the average I. Q. of the 
children in all of the nation’s poor fam- 
flies by some unknown number of points? 

How much is it worth to secure the full, 
competent productivity and cooperation of 
men and women who because of malnutri- 
tion are now being lost in each generation to 
disease, physical and mental disability, lack 
of learning in school, social unrest, and allen- 
ation? 

It is impossible to measure in any exact 
way either the costs of malnutrition, or the 
payoffs that can be expected from invest- 
ments in good nutrition. But we do not need 
exact measures to conclude that public in- 
vestments in good nutrition will pay off many 
fold. Consider the increased income-earning 
and tax-paying ability that would result for 
each high school drop-out who might grad- 
uate, for each mentally retarded institution- 
al inmate who might be saved for a normal 
and productive life; for each increment of 
better mental capacity, better re- 
sults, better social adjustment, and better 
life-long psychological attitude, that good 
nutrition would achieve as compared to the 
results we know are caused by malnutri- 
tion. 

It is not so much a question of whether we 
can afford to pay the cost that is required 
to insure adequate diets for all. Good nutri- 
tion is a public investment opportunity that 
is so remunerative we cannot afford to pass 
it up. 

In stock of the costs of programs to 
provide food for use, it should not be over- 
looked that these costs will be off-set in part 
by the resulting reduction in the scale of the 
present programs through which farmers are 
being paid to keep cropland out of produc- 
tion. Our analyses indicate that these costs 
approach and even exceed the value at the 
farm of an equivalent quantity of commodi- 
ties at market prices. These data are pre- 
sented in some detail in the table attached 
to this statement, which I will provide for 
the record. To summarize. It is fair to say 
that the true additional cost of providing 
food for our poor would be little more than 
is required to transport and process and dis- 
tribute it from the farm to the consumer's 
table. We are already paying close to its full 
market value for the food itself, under our 
existing farm programs, whether we use it or 
not. 


NEW “WAR ON HUNGER” WEAPON 


We have learned a good deal about practical 
nutrition in the American food aid programs 
around the world that can be applied directly 
and immediately to strengthen the effective 
nutritional value of our food programs here 
at home. 

The key product that has been developed 
and used successfully in recent years to fight 
malnutrition in more than 90 countries is 
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*. It is a blend of precooked corn 
flour and non-fat dry milk that 
accepted by millions of consumers. 
nutritious, high protein food, 
to correct malnutrition. 

more than that. As any home- 
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of countries. It is appetizing and palatable 


tured foods, but its use directly by house- 
hold consumers was a totally new concept. 
We felt that its taste and suitability for use 
in a wide variety of ways made it an ideal 
product for distribution under the foreign 
food aid programs. 

In August of 1968, Krause Milling Com- 
pany donated 10,000 pounds for testing by 
voluntary agencies in 16 countries. The re- 
sponse was most enthusiastic. In mid-1965, 
we joined with two other corn millers and 
donated an additional 90,000 pounds to vol- 
untary agencies in 25 countries. The re- 
sponses to our questionnaires showed, with- 
out exception, great enthusiasm for the taste, 
adaptability, and convenience of processed 
corn meal. All of this testing was conducted 
at industry expense. More than 61,500,000 
was spent for research, equipment and tech- 
nology prior to any sale of CSM. 

WORLD NUTRITION CRISIS ARISES 


Just as these tests were getting underway, 
the Department of Agriculture challenged 
American food manufacturers to develop a 
blended food aimed at meeting the nutri- 
tional needs of vulnerable groups in the 
hunger populations of developing countries 
overseas—children of school and pre-school 
age, nursing mothers, and pregnant women. 
The guidelines were prepared by scientists in 
the Agricultural Research Service of the De- 


primary ingredient. The protein con- 
tent of the Mix was to approximate 20 per 
cent and the extra protein was by 
the addition of soy flour and nonfat dry milk. 
Vitamin and mineral fortification, a bland 
flavor, low-bran content, smooth texture were 
also specified. The guidelines further stated 
that the product was to be partially cooked 
and ready for serving after boiling for one to 
two minutes. 

The processed corn meal which our indus- 
try had developed fully met these standards 
for primary product qualities, Testing quickly 
confirmed that mixing 25 per cent soy flour 
and 5 per cent nonfat dry milk with proc- 
essed corn meal produced an excellent food. 
Tests conducted at the Wisconsin 
Research Foundation showed that 
efficiency ratio” of CSM was 2.5, which is 
equal in protein quality to casein, the protein 
in milk. 

CSM GETS WORLDWIDE USE 

With the cooperation of ATD Missions and 
Voluntary Relief Agencies around the world 
final acceptability studies confirmed the ex- 
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“eellent acceptability of the product which 
had been indicated by our earlier testing of 
processed corn meal. Final specifications were 
— by the Agency for International 
Development and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, working cooperatively with our indus- 
try. In September 1966, only 21 months ago, 
the first purchase of 914 million pounds was 
made. Today the total purchases of CSM have 
passed the 550 million pound mark. Accepta- 
bility of the product seems to grow steadily, 
as consumers around the world gain famili- 
arity with its versatility, convenience and 
palatability. 

The consumers asked for more because 
they liked it, and it fits into the way they 
regularly prepare their meals. Those who 
are responsible for the nutrition of the vul- 
nerable population approve its superior nu- 
tritional quality, based on its content of 20 
. to tsar Wiha 

cent minimum fat, high protein efficiency 
ratio, and good amino acid balance. 

The development of CSM is certainly an 
outstanding advance in food technology and 
in the economics of human nutrition, The 
food and nutrition scientists both in the 
government and in industry deserve our ap- 
preciation for this achievement. 

Usually less appreciated, but equally as 
commendable, is the sense of responsibility, 
decisiveness, and courage displayed by the 
government administrators in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Agency 
for International Development, both in 
Washington and overseas. Their prompt ac- 
tion im testing, then quickly approving dis- 
tribution of this new food for woridwide 
use, saved many human beings from death 
or physical or mental retardation. The world 
is a happier place today as a result of their 
competence. 

TESTS FIND CSM EFFECTIVE 


An impressive body of technical informa- 
tion on the nutritional benefits of CSM has 
been gathered since shipments began. Dr. 
Fred R. Senti, Deputy Administrator of 
ARS, recently reported favorably on tests 
by Dr. George Graham at the British Ameri- 
can Hospital in Peru on how successfully 
the nitrogen balance was maintained in chil- 
dren 1 to 8 years old when they consumed 
CSM as the primary source of protein. He 
also reviewed the three tests conducted by 
the World Health Organization in Taiwan 
and Algeria, which show the nutritional ef- 
fectiveness of CSM when fed to undernour- 
ished and malnourished children. 

All of us who participated in the develop- 
ment of CSM felt a glow of real pride when 
John A. Schnittker, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, upon his return from Bihar, India, 
last year, told us how even the 
eye could discern the health improvement of 
young people who had been fed CSM for 
30 days compared to those who were not par- 
ticipants in CSM feeding programs. 

Your Committee is considering various 
ways to attack the problem of malnutrition 
and undernutrition of this country. We re- 
spectfully submit that CSM should be the 
keystone of an expanded program to bring a 
balanced nutritious diet to every part of the 
United States through the Commodity Dis- 
tribution School Lunch program 
and any other special child feeding program 
that may be developed. 

CSM SUITABLE FOR U.S. DISTRIBUTION 


The advantages of using CSM as the cor- 
ners tone of such an expanded program are: 

1. This is a product now 
consumed with satisfaction by millions of 
people in over 90 countries. 

2. An expanding body of scientific data in- 
dicates that CSM can eliminate malnutrition 
in vulnerable population groups. 

3. Specifications are ready today, and sup- 
plies can be procured and distribution started 
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within a few days, without the long time-lag 
that would be required for a completely new 
product, 

4. The cost is very low, with the last pur- 
chase made at less than 744¢ a pound de- 
livered in 50 pound bags to midwestern port 
cities. 

5. There is substantial idle industry capac- 
ity that can be used promptly to produce 
CSM. 


6. The product does fit into the American 
food culture, both for institutional and home 


f 2 

Let me expand on this last point. The fine 
granular form of CSM is certainly familiar 
to the American housewife who uses flour, 
breading mixes, breakfast cereals, cake and 
pancake mixes almost daily. You have only 
to walk down the aisles of any supermarket 
to note the popularity of the “instant”, “pre- 
pared”, and precooked“ foods that are found 
in every department. The “ready-to-eat” na- 
ture of CSM puts it in the category of the 
most modern high-class food. Certainly it is 
not merely a gruel for the poor. 

What can the housewife do with CSM? The 
possibilities are limited only by her culinary 
creativity. For example, CSM makes an excel- 
lent soup, soup thickener or gravy thickener. 
It can be baked into quick breads of all kinds, 
such as corn muffins and corn bread. It 
makes delicious fluffy pancakes. It can be 
used as a breading for fish or for vegetables 
such as cauliflower, beams and asparagus. It 
is an excellent breakfast cereal, a real cream 
of protein dish, With proper instruction 
through recipe distributions, CSM will have 
the same acceptance and success in this coun- 
try that it has enjoyed around the world. 

We should remember that processed corn 
meal, which is 62 per cent of the today’s im- 
proved high fat CSM formula, has been used 
by U.S. food processors for many years and 
is being sold today to such processors. Corn 
is an American crop of great abundance. 
What better vehicle can there be for a new 
nutritious product to fight malnutrition here 
at home? CSM is a corn-based, fully tested 
convenience food and it can be provided m 
large quantities, at very low cost, as quickly 
as a decision can be made to offer it to the 
needy families in America as has been done 
in more than 90 countries in the world. 


NUTRITION EDUCATION NEEDED 


Good nutrition requires more than the pro- 
vision of nutritious food or sufficient pur- 
chasing power for buying enough to eat. It is 
necessary for the homemaker to select foods 
that will provide a suitable balance, and then 
for the food to be prepared in an appealing 
and appetizing way. Many poor families have 
particular difficulties in this respect, and 
many others that are economically self-suffi- 
cient also suffer from poor nutrition because 
of poor eating habits. 

In some respects, modern food manufac- 
turing technology makes these problems 
more difficult because taste and appearance 
may not be dependable guides. Fortified 
foods, in particular, may not taste any dif- 
ferent than the same food without fortifica- 
tion. Consumers need to have a greater de- 
gree of sophistication about nutrition than 
was necessary in a simpler era of home- 
grown, home-processed, traditional foods. I 
believe that the food manufacturing and 
merchandising industries can and should 
contribute much more effectively to con- 
sumer education for good nutrition particu- 
larly among poor families who have not been 
reached adequately by the high school and 
extension home economics training programs. 
We are ready to enlarge our present efforts 
in this area in collaboration both with the 
food industry and appropriate public 
agencies. 

Appropriate fortification of all foods dis- 
tributed in welfare programs should be 
adopted as quickly as possible, The Krause 
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Milling Company has conducted extensive 
studies in the past few years on the fortifica- 
tion of varied corn products to improve the 
protein quality and quantity. Attached to 
this statement is a recently published sum- 
mary of this work by our Research Con- 
sultant, Dr. Sidney M. Cantor, and our Di- 
rector of Research and Development, Dr. 
Hugh J. Roberts. You can see how soy flour, 
nonfat dry milk, fish protein concentrate, 
torula yeast and sodium caseinate have all 
been evaluated as protein forticants at dif- 
ferent levels of addition. Also, the amino 
acids lysine, tryptophan and methionine 
have been added to processed corn meal and 
their beneficial effects on protein quality 
have been determined. 

Fortification of corn products and other 
cereals, which are consumed in great quan- 
tities in the United States, holds great prom- 
ise as a way to improve the nutrition of our 
people. Appropriate fortification of com- 
monly- used foods should be a major element 
in our national good nutrition program, 
along with measures to insure enough to eat 
for all Americans, and consumer education 
as to what constitutes sound eating habits. 

Surely there is no national concern that 
is more fundamentally important than the 
nurture of the nation’s human beings. In the 
light both of what we are learning about the 
costs of poor nutrition, and of our un- 
doubted economic and technical capability in 
this country, good nutrition cannot be 
thought of as a luxury or a sentimental 
whim, Good nutrition of the population is a 
prudent and paying investment in the na- 
tion’s leading resource. It is less 
than the primary foundation for our nation’s 
strength and wealth. 


OPERATING RESULTS OF GOVERNMENT-FINANCED ACREAGE 
DIVERSION PROGRAMS, 1955-68 
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RESULTS OF SEVENTH DISTRICT 
POLL 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently sent to the Seventh Congressional 
District a questionnaire on the impor- 
tant legislative issues facing us during 
the 90th Congress. 

The returned questionnaires have 
been tabulated, and I wish to insert the 
results in the Record at this point: 


Eastbay residents who responded to Con- 
gressman Jeffery Cohelan’s annual legisla- 
tive poll of the 7th Congressional District 
overwhelmingly favored strong Federal gun 
control legislation even before the assassina- 
tion of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 

Congressman Cohelan, releasing the re- 
sults of the 1968 poll, reported that 81 per 
cent of the more than 10,000 persons who 
returned the questionnaire wanted a Federal 
law prohibiting the mail order sale of guns. 

The poll had already been completed and 
was in the process of final tabulation and 
analysis at the time of Senator Kennedy's 
murder. 

Questions in the poll covered a broad range 
of subjects, including a sampling of opinion 
on the conduct of the Vietnam war, civil 
rights and urban problems, military affairs 
and foreign policy, and other areas of na- 
tional interest. 

The questionnaire also asked residents of 
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the district to select what they considered 
the four most important issues facing the 
Congress. From a list of 20 priorities, the 
four selected in order of importance were, 
not surprisingly, Vietnam, racial tensions, 
civil rights and foreign policy. 

The Vietnam war question, which present 
the public with five options from which to 
choose, drew a mixed response, No single 
option was clearly favored by a majority 
of the polled vote, although the overall re- 
sponse to the question indicated the desire 
for change from the present policy. 

At the opposite ends of the spectrum, 11 
per cent of those responding want to in- 
tensify U.S. military efforts in Vietnam, in- 
cluding sending more troops and removing 
all restrictions from bombing North Vietnam, 
and another 20 per cent want the immediate 
and presumably unconditional withdrawal of 
U.S. forces from Vietnam, 

Only 8 per cent are satisfied with the 
present military and diplomatic efforts and 
another five per cent failed to respond to 
any part of the question, 

Intensification of our diplomatic efforts, 
including an unconditional halt to all bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam and inviting the Na- 
tional Liberation Front to any talks was 
supported by 28 per cent of the returns. 

Another 27 per cent favored gradual with- 
drawal of U.S. forces and turning over in- 
creasing responsibility for the prosecution 
of the war and negotiations to the South 
Vietnamese. 

While results of the poll showed a decided 
interest in changing the present situation 
in Vietnam, another aspect of the poll indi- 
cated that the public is prepared to support 
a continued U.S. commitment in Vietnam, 
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although one primarily of economic rather 
than military support. 

Over 7,000 persons, or about 68 per cent of 
those responding, said they would favor 
continued U.S. economic assistance to South- 
east Asia after the war. About 2,400, or 23 
per cent, said they would support continued 
military assistance. 

Cohelan noted that the results of the ques- 
tionnaire showed strong support for efforts 
to deal with poverty, Over 77 per cent sup- 
ported a strong Federal program to bring 
decent housing within the reach of low and 
moderate income families, and 71 per 
cent supported Federal programs to create 
new jobs in the public sector. 

Federal open housing legislation, which 
was passed after the questionnaire was 
mailed, was supported by 70 per cent of the 
people. 

One curious aspect of the poll was the 
sharp division over the question of whether 
the death penalty should be abolished for all 
Federal crimes. 

The response to most of the questions in 
the poll indicated a pattern of liberal thought 
on the major issues of the day, and the aboli- 
tion of the death penalty has generally been 
considered a cause widely favored among 
liberals. 

Yet, in response to the question, over 41 
per cent of the respondents said they did not 
favor the proposal, and another 8 per cent 
failed to respond to the question. Support 
for abolition was given by 50 per cent. 

Finally, overwhelming support was ex- 
pressed for a Redwood National Park and 
for an expanded U.S. program to help under 
developed nations solve population and food 
shortage problems. 

The poll results follow: 
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CONGRESSMAN FRASER SENDS OUT 
QUESTIONNAIRE ON PROPOSED 
GUN LAWS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, each of us 
in the House of Representatives has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters and telegrams 
on both sides of the firearms issue. 

I am sending a questionnaire to the 
people of my district of Minneapolis, 
Minn., inviting their opinions on the pro- 
posed gun legislation. A questionnaire 
can help bring out the specific points 
which should be included—or rejected— 
in a new law. 

I have already introduced a bill for 
the registration of guns and the licensing 
of gun owners. The President has now 
called for action on this kind of bill. He 
points out that licensing would prevent 
guns from being purchased or owned by 
“criminals, dope addicts, alcoholics, the 
mentally ill, and any others whose pos- 
session of guns would be harmful to the 
public health, safety, or welfare.” 

I have unanimous consent for excerpts 
of the President’s message to be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. They follow: 

THE PEOPLE'S RIGHT TO PROTECTION 

Within the hour, in some city in America, 
a gunshot will ring out. And someone will 
fall dead or wounded. 

Unless we act purposefully to prevent it, 
reckless and wild gunfire will heard 
again—tomorrow, the day after, and all the 
days to follow—as it was last Tuesday, when a 
71-year-old gas station attendant was shot to 
death in the course of a $75 armed robbery; 
as it was last Wednesday, in Graceville, Flor- 
ida, when a mental patient shot a three-year- 
old boy through the back of the head—as it 
was last Thursday, in Chicago, when a young 
man was killed and three others injured by 
shotgun blasts fired by a band of roving teen- 
agers. 


These tragedies are imbedded in the grim 
statistics of death and destruction at gun- 
point. The terrible toll Is rising. 

> * . * . 

It took this country nearly two centuries 
to respond to the danger of guns in criminal 
and incompetent hands. The first Federal 
action came in the early 1930's, when the 
Congress enacted safeguards controlling the 
use of sawed-off shotguns and submachine- 
guns to answer the public indignation and 
fear arising out of organized gang wars in 
the cities. 

But very little was done in the next three 
decades, while the velocity of speeding bul- 
lets exacted their deadly toll across Amer- 
ica. Alone among the modern nations of 
the world, we remained without the gun 
control laws that other countries accept as 
an elementary need and condition of life. 
We can see the difference in the last re- 
ported comparisons of homicides by gun- 
fire. Out of 15 countries reporting, the U.S. 
ranked worst—with a rate of 2.7 gun mur- 
ders per 100,000 population. Here are some 
of the statistics: 2.7 for the U.S.—.03 in the 
Netherlands, and .04 in Japan; 2.7 for the 
US—,05 in England and Wales; 2.7 for the 
US—.12 in West Germany and o in 
—— 2.7 for the U.S.—.52 in Canada and 26 


ane I “frst became President, I have 
fought for strong gun control laws. 

Now—at long last—we have begun to 
move. 

When I signed the Safe Streets Act last 
week, America took the first major step to 
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control deadly firearms. That measure out- 
lawed the interstate traffic in handguns and 
prohibited the sale of these small and lethal 
weapons to minors. 

We are now within sight of the second 
major step—the control of interstate traffic 
in shotguns, rifles and ammunition, as I 
requested of the Congress on June 6. I hope 
the Congress will move with the greatest 
speed to complete its action on this pro- 
posal for protection. 

But even before that step is finally com- 
pleted, we must look to the next advance 
for the safety of the American people, 

* . * * * 

I propose, first, the national registration 
of every gun in America. 

There are now more firearms than fam- 
ilies in America. The estimates range be- 
tween 50 and 100 million guns in this coun- 
try. Last year more than 3 million guns were 
added to private stocks, building a massive 
arsenal which arms the murderer and the 
robber. 

Registration will tell us how many guns 
there are, where they are, and in whose 
hands they are held. 

. * » * * 

Second, I propose that every individual in 
this country be required to obtain a license 
before he is entrusted with a gun. 

Every murder by gunfire is a criminal con- 
frontation in which—by design or through 
a conspiracy of events—the criminal faces 
his victim through the telescope cross-hairs 
of a rifle or over the barrel of a pistol. An 
inflamed moment seizes the criminal’s mind, 
and his finger presses the trigger. 

We may never be able to keep that crimi- 
nal mind from erupting into violence, but 
we can stay the finger that squeezes the 
trigger—by keeping the gun out of the mur- 
derer’s hand. 

The surest route to accomplish this is to 
require every person who wants a gun to 
be licensed, first proving that he meets the 
qualifications. 

> > * * * 

To assure uniformity and adequate pro- 
tection, the law I propose would establish 
minimum Federal licensing standards, These 
would prevent firearms from being sold to 
or possessed by criminals, dope addicts, 
alcoholics, the mentally nl, and any others 
whose possession of guns would be harmful 
to the public health, safety or welfare. 

The Federal licensing law would go into 
effect only in those States without at least 
comparable standards, and only after the 
States have been given an opportunity to act 
first. 

I call upon every Governor and State legis- 
lature to move as rapidly as they can to 
enact forceful laws for the protection of 
their people. 

* * * . > 


The proposals in this message are no more 
and no less than commonsense safeguards 
which any civilized nation must apply for 
the safety of its people. 


* * . * 


Let us delay no longer in enacting that 
basic foundation of interstate protection and 
then let us go on to build—through regis- 
aton acer hea Gee 
so long denied the American citizen 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tse WHITE HOUSE, 


AFTERMATH OF THE PASSAGE OF 
THE 10-PERCENT SURTAX 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
sobering editorial appearing in today’s 
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Wall Street Journal commenting upon 
e a administration’s tax increase legis- 

A few sobering comments like this 
appearing before the issue was voted in 
the Congress might have resulted in a 
real expenditure cutback instead of 
a sham. 

The editorial follows: 

HARDLY A WONDER DRUG 


Perhaps the greatest peculiarity about the 
newly enacted tax-spending law is the way it 
has been successfully oversold as an eco- 
nomic curattve—by the Administration, by 
some in Congress and by many business- 
men. It's not just a matter of academic in- 
terest; in the near future there could be 
bitter disappointment at the measure’s un- 
fulfilled 


promises. 

In theory a tax increase and spending cut 
combination is good medicine in the pre- 
vailing budgetary and inflationary circum- 
stances. As a practical matter, the conse- 
quences of not passing it, after the long 
months of overselling, would probably have 
been bad. At least, as Wilbur Mills argues, 
its passage may have a symbolic value in re- 
assuring foreigners that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is trying to do something about its 
financial disorder. 

Yet the pity of that kind of observation 
is that the tax increase never should have 
been necessary. If the Administration had all 
along restrained its spending, it could have 
obviated any such need, at the same time 
preventing much of the inflation and cer- 
tainly giving foreigners more reassurance 
than they are going to get now. 

Looking ahead, it may be doubted that 
the tax part of the package will be an effec- 
tive counter to inflation. 

It raises the family's cost of living by re- 
ducing the amount of money it can keep, in 
a period when purchasing power is already 
eroded by inflation and taxes of all sorts are 
going up at a staggering rate. Hence there is 
likely to be heavier pressure for still more 
inflationary wage boosts. 

It raises a company's cost of doing busi- 
ness, in a period when the costs are already 
skyrocketing. Thus still higher prices are 
indicated. For just one example, this news- 
paper reported the other day that major 
utilities plan rate increases to offset earn- 
ings declines as a direct result of the 10% 
tax surcharge. The example is not likely to 
prove unusual. 

Especially the tax hike may not be anti- 
inflationary so long as the money managers 
inflate the money supply. They have sup- 
posedly been quite restrictive of late, but 
actually the swelling goes on apace; some of 
them are saying the tax increase will permit 
easier money. 

Now it is possible that the upshot, despite 
the wage- will be a recession. 
But that would not be a very welcome out- 
come either, and emphatically not what the 
economic planners in Washington want to 
bring about. 

The spending-reduction side of the deal 
would seem much more hopeful as a deter- 
rent to inflation. Part of the trouble here is 
that $6 billion is an awfully small cut out of a 
$186 billion spending budget. A further part 
of the trouble is that it is difficult to con- 
ceive of its being realized, no matter what 
the politicians promise. It’s easier to imagine 
a $6 billion increase. 

The reason is simply that the authorities 
have allowed budgeting to get almost hope- 
lessly out of control. It is at the mercy of 
Vietnam war costs, which the Government 


mercy of every 
and in the era of Big Government they are 
plentiful. So the heralded $6 billion cut could 
be rescinded or swallowed up in those won- 
derful devices known as supplemental ap- 
propriations. 

In view of all this, it is hard to understand 
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the near naivete with which so many discuss 
the supposed wonders of the tax-spending 
scheme. We suspect it stems partly from a 
feeling close to desperation, a sense that the 
Government’s whole financial structure is in 
fact so dangerously out of control that some- 
thing, practically anything, had to be done. 

We hope the optimists about taxes and 
spending are right and we are wrong. Still, 
we think the objective evidence presently 
available suggests that this law is at best a 
palliative. Indeed, that it is a warning how 
far the authorities have yet to go to find the 
cure for inexcusable financial irresponsi- 
bility. 


WHY A DOUBLE STANDARD? 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more realistic and effective editorials 
on recent Communist terror attacks on 
Saigon appeared in the Thursday, June 
13, Chicago Daily News. 

The editorial very effectively points 
out the obvious double standard does ex- 
ist in world discussions, and although it 
does not touch on this point, I would 
suggest that more effective presentation 
of news and issues by the Voice of Amer- 
ica” and other operations of the USIA 
is needed so that we would hold our own 
in the opinion of the world community. 

The editorial follows: 

WRX A DOUBLE STANDARD? 


If United States war planes were to fly 

over the center of Hanoi, dropping bombs 
indiscriminately on the civil population of 
North Vietnam's capital city, the outcry 
around the world would be thunderous. 
American embassies in a dozen countries 
would be mobbed and perhaps burned. A 
torrent of abuse and denunciation would flow 
from the United Nations. There would be de- 
mands—with justification—for some new in- 
ternational tribunal to condemn the crimi- 
nals. 
Why, then, the strange silence as South 
Vietnam's capital of Saigon is hammered day 
after day by Soviet-built rockets in the 
hands of intruders from North Vietnam? 
The daily are out and out terror 
attacks, forbidden under every civilized at- 
tempt to codify laws of war. The 5-inch 
rockets have only one target—the people of 
the city. If American or South Vietnamese 
soldiers are killed or military installations 
damaged this is sheer accident. The rockets 
are random weapons and used deliberately 
as such. 

Terror has been the main reliance of the 
Viet Cong in the countryside although little 
notice has been taken outside Vietnam. The 
terror now has been focused on Saigon to 
coincide with the “official conversations” 
in Paris. It can hardly be longer ignored. 
Ambassador Harriman was more than justi- 
fied in warning the North Vietnamese dele- 
gates in Paris that the United States’ pa- 
tience is not unlimited. The rest of the 
world must take notice and understand. 

It would be immensely encouraging to the 
American negotiators if the moral standards 
of the world community were applied more 
impartially. The attacks on Saigon cry out 
for the broadest international condemnation. 
If they were treated with the outrage they 


deserve, the longed-for peace might be moved 
a little closer. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
SAN ANTONIO WONDERLAND 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, this 
past week, San Antonio has been host to 
tens of thousands of citizens who have 
come to the city to see HemisFair and 
help celebrate the 250th birthday of the 
city. Among the visitors to San Antonio 
last week was the editor in chief of the 
Hearst newspapers, Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr. 

William Randolph Hearst is more than 
a journalist, just as his father was. But 
a journalist he is, and is an acute ob- 
server of events and places. He came to 
San Antonio on business, and to make 
an address; but he took the time to look 
over the city, and his impressions re- 
confirmed his faith in the dynamism of 
our country. 

Mr. Hearst recognizes the unique as- 
pects of geography and history that 
have combined to make San Antonio a 
particularly charming, yet exciting, 
place. But his praises are not sung in 
empty chambers. He backs his judg- 
ments with action. Mr. Hearst's company 
has a newspaper in San Antonio, the 
San Antonio Light. 

The Light is undergoing transforma- 
tion under the guidance of its able new 
editor, Bill Bellamy. With his leadership 
the newspaper continues to be, and im- 
proves itself as a force for an informed 
and responsible public. Mr. Hearst has 
placed his confidence in a good man in 
Bill Bellamy. 

But Mr. Hearst is not only a journalist. 
He is of necessity an investor. And he is 
investing in the future of San Antonio by 
installing new press equipment, some of 
which will include color equipment never 
before seen in the Southwest. Truly, he 
has caught the vision and the force that 
have made San Antonio such a promis- 
ing place. I think that his observations, 
balanced as they are by the man’s long 
acquaintance with San Antonio, his 
keen insight and great experience, are 
well worth reading. 

San ANTONIO TYPIFIES TEXAS WONDERLAND 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

San ANTONIo.—We often ask, “Will won- 
ders never cease?” 

The question, whether quotation or cliche, 
has become part of our language, and ap- 
plies specifically today to travel within this 
magnificent land of ours and its boundless 
treasury of natural and man-made wonders. 

As early as the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, in fact, the famed French author Alexis 
de Tocqueville wrote of this country: 

“America is a land of wonders, in which 
everything is in constant motion and every 
change seems an improvement. No natural 
boundary seems to be set to the efforts of 
man; and in his eyes what is not yet done 
is only what he has not attempted to do.” 

Perhaps, nowhere in the United States is 


expanse of plains, 
hills—and bus- 


tling sky-scrapered cities, vast oil fields and 
industries, and an energetic, try-anything 
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population still imbued with the pioneering 
spirit. 

Not too many years ago San Antonio— 
tucked away down here in the live oak- 
dotted hills of Southwest Texas—was a 
somewhat tranquil old town with a leisurely 
Spanish tradition and a fabled place in 
American history. 

It was here, in the chapel of the Fran- 
ciscan mission in San Antonio de Valero, 
founded in 1718—and called the Alamo— 
that a handful of Amerioan settlers was mas- 
sacred by Mexican forces on March 6, 1836. 
The subsequent slogan: “Remember the 
Alamo!” became the rallying-cry of Ameri- 
cans who finally defeated Mexico at San 
Jacinto, near Houston, more than a month 
later, on April 21, 1836. 

As a result the Republic of Texas was born, 
contributing to another aspect of Texan 
uniqueness: It is the only state in the union 
that was itself once an independent republic. 
Over Texas have flown the flags of Spain, 
France, Mexico, its own “Lone Star,” the 
Confederacy and the United States. 

With this fascinating historical back- 
ground, San Antonio has emerged from its 
former picturesque provincialism to become 
an internationally-known urban center. 

To celebrate its 250th birthday, in fact, it 
is holding its sparkling world’s fair—Hemis- 
Fair ’68—an exposition with an exciting and 
colorful theme: The fact that Texas in gen- 
eral, and San Antonio in particular, is at the 
confluence of North America—the U.S. and 
Canada—and Latin America, that great com- 
munity of nations stretching from the Rio 
Grande to Cape Horn. 

HemisFair has brought a wealth of over- 
seas attractions to San Antonio. Exhibitors 
from Belgium and Bolivia, Spain and Switzer- 
land, Canada and China are here, along with 
many others. In addition here, where part of 
the West was won, you can even take in as I 
did Russia’s famed Bolshoi Ballet, a 100- 
member troupe led by prima ballerina Maya 
Plisetskaya—whom I first met in Moscow on 
our first trip in 1955. Miss Plisetskaya, re- 
puted to be the world’s finest ballerina, is a 
big hit in her home town, but believe me 
when I tell you she is a sensation down 
here—and for good reason. 

She is, in fact, the first ballerina to be 
mentioned in the same breath as Pavlova, 
the world famous member of the Old Im- 
perial Russian Ballet, and her movements 
possess a grace and rhythm that are sheer 
beauty to behold, and impossible for me to 
do justice to in words. 

There is a “border feeling” down here in 
San Antonio. Its proximity to Mexico and 
the vast area of Latin America beyond seems 
to flavor much of the city’s life. It's com- 
merce and interflow of population with 
Mexico is huge. It is, in addition, a city of 
scenic charm and its many drives are shaded 
by live oak, palm and pecan trees, and the 
lazy, tree-lined San Antonio River, twisting 
and curling through town and the fair 
grounds. 

Another fascinating aspect of the city is 
its role as the center of the largest military 
establishment in the U.S. San Antonio is in 
a very real sense, a “GI Town,” and is host to 
thousands of servicemen from throughout 
the country. Here is old Ft. Sam Houston, 
headquarters of the 4th Army, and such U.S. 
Air Force installations as Randolph AFB, and 
Kelly, Lackland and Brooks Air Force Bases. 
Nearby, too, is famed Brooke Army Medical 
Center. 

END UP LIVING HERE 

Servicemen, in fact, often come here as 
students and cadets and end up living here 
as retired officers. 

One of the results of this continued mili- 
tary presence in San Antonio, perhaps, is the 
relative absence of “hippies” and other 
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species of the longhaired, unshaved and un- 
washed fraternity. It is refreshing indeed to 
note a concentration of American youth that 
does not wear beads around its collective 
necks; such a spectacle might indeed provoke 
outrage among youths who dress, shave and 
cut their hair neatly and look like the great 
types of young American men that they are. 

While here attending our summer Hearst 
Corp., board meetings I was honored to ad- 
dress a group of associations made up of the 
Association of the US. Army, the Navy 
League, Air Force Association and chamber 
of commerce. The audience composed largely 
as the names indicate, of professional soldiers 
and their ladies feel as disturbed as I do by 
the wholly false picture of the U.S. that is 
too often being presented by our critics at 
home and abroad. It is no great trick to 
quote oneself, but I would like to insert here 
just a few of the things I touched on that 
evening: 

“You have heard much about the sickness 
of our nation. It is quite popular and ac- 
ceptable now to demean all that we have ac- 
complished—to suggest that we are a de- 
cadent, violent people who live in a terroristic 
society and seek to visit that terror on other 
nations... 

VALOR OF OUR NATION 


“But I am going to talk about not the sick- 
ness of our nation, but about the valor of 
our nation. No country in history has sacri- 
ficed as many of its men and its resources 
on behalf of a free and stable world as has 
the United States in the past quarter 
century...” 

Thus, if there's any sickness—it is that I 
and probably you too are sick and tired of 
all of this kind of talk. The U.S. is maligned 
and impugned for its dedication to decency 
and sanity. But I guess this is the price we 
must pay for our national character—which 
really desires nothing in return. It may be 
that it is just not in the nature of others 
to understand this, for they know that they 
would not commit themselves unselfishly. 

The audience of 2,000 gathered in one of 
the great rooms in the permanent new build- 
ing dedicated to the performing arts and on 
the grounds of the HemisFair stood and gave 
me a big hand at the end. 

Looking out appreciatively on all these 
generals and their ladies I couldn't help 
thinking back to my days as a buck private 
and for a short while corporal in military 
school and thinking: 

Will wonders never cease?” 


SPACE PERSPECTIVE 
HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am highly honored to insert 
as part of my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, the keynote address by 
Hon. Edward C. Welsh, executive secre- 
tary, National Aeronautics and Space 
Council, before the Fourth International 
Symposium on Bioastronautics and the 
Exploration of Space, in San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Dr. Welsh’s words and thoughts are 
always welcomed by those of us who are 
interested in the advancement of the 
Nation’s space effort. 
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SPACE PERSPECTIVE 
(Keynote address by Hon. Edward C. Welsh, 
executive secretary, National Aeronautics 
and Space Council, Fourth International 

Symposium on Bioastronautics and the Ex- 

ploration of Space, San Antonio, Tex., June 

24, 1968) 

Tt is an honor and a pleasure—a real source 
of satisfaction to me—to have been invited 
again to give the keynote address to this 
Symposium. This is the fourth of these 
events, which increase in stature and reputa- 
tion each time they are held. 


JUSTIFIED OPTIMISM 


When I participated in the 3rd Interna- 
tional Symposium here in 1964, I was opti- 
mistic about our space program and particu- 
larly about the role of man in space. I even 
went so far as to suggest that the United 
States must and would move with sufficient 
speed and competence to attain world leader- 
ship in space technology. We were behind 
then! We are ahead now! 


CAUTION 


I wish it were not n —but unfortu- 
nately it is—to follow such a declaration of 
relative status with a word of caution. We 
will not remain ahead for long, if we grow 
complacent, if we fail to recognize in full the 
true benefits of the space program, or if we 
overcut space spending—as the Congress is 
apparently trying all too successfully to do. 
We just cannot afford to waste the taxpayers’ 
money which has been invested in national 
strength; yet slowing down advances in space 
technology would do just that. It would be 
wasteful and, in my judgment, contrary to 
the best interests of the United States. I can 
emphasize that point even further by being 
more specific: our national security would be 
weakened by failure to pursue such techno- 
logical innovations. 

If it would not seem to have political over- 
tones, I would interrupt right here to make 
the factual statement that only one candi- 
date for the Presidency of the United 
States—the man who is now our Vice Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Space Council— 
has come out forthrightly for pushing for- 
ward the National Space Program. I also 
would risk stepping on personal toes, but I 
would not risk any conflict with the facts, if 
I were to assert that he who opposes con- 
tinuing advance in space technology and 
space experience may be honest, may be 
sincere, but most certainly is wrong. 

ROLE OF TECHNOLOGY 

Expansion of our population does not come 
from adroit use of technology—that might 
win a prize as the most obvious statement 
of the year—but the capacity to support a 
burgeoning population does depend upon 
technological competence. In other words, 
pregnancies occur and children are born with 
a minimum use of technology and certainly 
without knowledgeable application of sys- 
tems analysis, but standards of living will 
rise for e numbers of people only 
if there is continuing advancement, continu- 
ing progress in science, engineering, and 
management. No program has ever before 
given such impetus to technological growth 
as has the National Space Program. 

One need only cast his eyes over the map 
of the world while referring to statistics of 
each nation’s per capita income, and the 
story will be clear. We know where poverty 
is greatest and living standards lowest. We 
know where turmoil is most likely and na- 
tional strength weakest. We know these 
things because it is no secret—in fact it can- 
not be concealed—when countries invest little 
or nothing in technological advances. Our 
nation of more than 200 million people does 
not enjoy its high standard of living primarily 
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because of its location or its other natural 
assets, but rather because of its employment 
of technology in making effective use of its 
human and natural resources. Again, I sug- 
gest that you look about the world and note 
that where there is progress in human wel- 
fare it correlates closely with progress in 
technology. 

Those who oppose adequate spending on 
space technology are deliberately or inad- 
vertently campaigning for a lower standard 
of living for our people, a declining Gross Na- 
tional Product for our nation, and a second- 
ary position in strength to that of the 
Soviet Union. 

SPACE PROGRESS 


When I attended this Symposium almost 
four years ago, I expected great things of the 
space program and I have not been disap- 
pointed. At that time, the six flights of the 
Mercury Program had been completed and 
we were indeed encouraged to see that we 
were making positive advances in catching 
up with the Soviet’s manned program, Then, 
after adequate time of preparation, we en- 
tered upon the ten-flight Gemini Program 
and, in so doing, we flew right past our en- 
ergetic competitor. Today, the two nations 
together have totalled slightly more than 
2500 manhours of space flight. Approximately 
80% of that was logged by U.S. astronauts. 
We have had almost twice as many manned 
flights, we have the record for flight dura- 
tion, we have twelve hours compared with 
their twenty minutes of extra-vehicular ac- 
tivity, and our ten rendezvous and nine 
dockings of manned spacecraft are the only 
one which have taken place to date. 

While all this was going on, we have con- 
tinued to expand our knowledge and experi- 
ence in other aspects of space. We have not 
neglected the national security features, 
either manned or unmanned. We have not 
neglected the scientific studies of the solar 
system. We have examined in detail the phys- 
ical characteristics of the Moon, that natu- 
ral satellite which we plan to visit soon. Yes, 
this have been the most fruitful technolog- 
ical decade in man’s history. One cannot help 
but be amazed at the speed of progress, at the 
rate at which technological advances have 
taken place—even though it is character- 
istic of space programs to require long lead 
time investments and the use of new tech- 
niques. 

Yet, while still retaining some optimism, 
I hasten to alert every one of you to the fact 
that our investment in the space program to 
date has mostly been an investment in the 
future, the returns from which can be lost 
in large measure if we lack the vision and 
the vigor and the desire to keep this country 
great by maintaining a vigorous space effort. 

U.S. ECONOMY 


It may seem to be a far cry from the pur- 
poses of this Symposium to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the state of our economy. But, I 
still think it is pertinent to make at least a 
brief reference to it, since so many who want 
to slow down our technological use 
the excuse that we cannot afford it. I would 
make two points in that regard. First, the 
country has never been economically stronger 
than it is today. Employment is at an all-time 
high; unemployment is low; and the Gross 
National Product is at a record peak, as are 
profits, wages, and salaries. Second, none of 
those practical indices would be so favorable 
if we had spent less on research and develop- 
ment in prior years. It is foolish to believe 
that we cannot afford technological advance; 
the fact is we cannot afford to slow it down. 

To such a learned audience, it is unneces- 
sary for me to point out that funds spent 
on the space program are spent right here in 
this country, rather than out in space, and 
that the technology born through such ef- 
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fort remains here to further private enter- 
prise in many, many fields. I say it is unnec- 
essary to point that out to you, but I men- 
tion it anyway as a suggestion that you may 
want to pass those facts on to others less 
knowledgeable. It is probably somewhat less 
obvious but just as true that there would be 
more unemployment and more poverty, al- 
most automatically, if the space program 
were severely curtailed, I suggest to those 
whose eyes are not on the stars and also 
whose feet are not on the ground that they 
give some additional thought to that very 
point. We should all know that the United 
States is stronger and wealthier because of 
its space program, and we should know also 
that such strength and such wealth make us 
much better able to handle the other urgent 
problems which confront us. Surely a means 
of handling such problems cannot help but 
come from increased income, increased prod- 
ucts, increased jobs, and new sources of em- 
ployment through advances in technology. 
This is the vital role of our space program. 
DEFEATIST ATTITUDE 


‘There are those, of course, who are trapped 
by the illogical proposition that if the money 
involved were not spent on space and if the 
talents of the manpower employed were 
available for use elsewhere, those resources 
would automatically flow into projects of 
health, housing, crime, air or water pollu- 
tion, education, and other problems of our 
complex society. Hence, they suggest that it 
would be better to invest our resources in 
those areas instead of in space technology 
and space exploration. I do not agree, It is not 
an “either/or” situation, I have great con- 
fidence in the capabilities of this country to 
handle many high priority projects at the 
same time; I believe that the problems of 
poverty and its related ills certainly deserve 
high priority—and I believe that the space 
program likewise merits high priority. I never 
have been able to understand those who 
favor solving problems with the wasteful 
approach of “let’s wait and maybe do it 
later.” 


FUTURE SPACE ACTIVITIES 


Not long ago, I prepared and submitted 
to the Congress in response to a Committee 
request a summary identification of space 
projects we should be carrying out and space 
capabilities we should be building for the 
future. That list included improvements in 
methods of propulsion, both chemical and 
nuclear. It pointed out that we should also 
be melding the major features of aeronautics 
and astronautics, so that space vehicles will 
have great maneuverable reentry ability and 
will be recovered, maintained, refueled, and 
reused. 

We not only expect to have men land on 
the Moon in the next few years, but also to 
follow this with other trips to explore the 
lunar surface and possibly to establish one 
or more bases there. We will also have per- 
manent manned Earth orbiting stations with 
a variety of functions and missions. Such 
activities would include looking away from 
the Earth to take a magnificent step forward 
in astronomy and looking down toward the 
Earth to increase our knowledge about Earth 
activities, Earth characteristics, and Earth 
environment. We also would expect to have 
unmanned probes throughout the solar sys- 
tem and manned expeditions to visit planets 
whenever that becomes promising and 
practicable. 

While all this is going on, we expect great 
progress in communications, navigation, 
weather prediction, and perhaps weather con- 
trol—all through the use of the space di- 
mension, all stressing the practical and doing 
the seemingly impossible. 

INVESTMENT IN PROGRESS 

Recently, during his presentation of the 
Collier Trophy, Vice President Hubert Hum- 
phrey said: 
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“The people who don't explore today find 
themselves without the ingredients of prog- 
ress for tomorrow, This great economy of ours 
is not the product of accident. The so-called 
technological gap, even between ourselves 
and other developed nations, is not just good 
luck on our part or bad luck on theirs. The 
investment that this nation has made, both 
public and private, in men and materials in 
the fields of science and technology, and 
particularly in all of the related fields that 
surround our space exploration, has con- 
tributed immensely to our technological and 
scientific successes.” 

He then went on to mention some of the 
benefits of the space program and empha- 
sized the major returns which flow from 
space technology into the fleld of medicine. 

In our space program, we learn more about 
healthy people, preventive medicine, effects 
on humans of drastic changes in environ- 
ment, the application of space-developed 
electronics to hospital care, and the adapta- 
tion of space equipment to medical science. 
Surely health is not the least of our inter- 
ests, and certainly one effect of a slowdown 
in manned space exploration would be to 
handicap our efforts toward health improve- 
ments. 

Some of you know that I make it a prac- 
tice of speaking not only rather bluntly but 
also quite briefly. Today, I have done the 
former and if I stop right soon, I can also 
do the latter. For emphasis, I will add a few 
concluding points, however. 


CONCLUSIONS 


First, the benefits of the space program 
are things of which we can be proud— 
things to boast about, not incidental items 
to apologize for. I refer to the stimulus to 
our economy; the new materials and serv- 
ices; the advances in communications, ob- 
servation, and navigation; the contributions 
to medicine; the influence on our educational 
system; the major additions to our store of 
scientific knowledge; the potential contribu- 
tions to international cooperation and world 
peace; and the essentiality to national 
securi 


ty. 

Second, the economy of this country is 
built on technological capability—the great- 
est supplier of which is the aerospace in- 
dustry and the related parts of our Federal 
Government. But, if we grow blind to the 
clear light of truth about the benefits of 
space exploration, the economy will slow 
down, and the United States will risk be- 
coming a lesser nation. 

Every major power and every nation eager 
to raise its standard of living and world 
influence strives to participate in space tech- 
nology and space exploration. It certainly 
would be ironic if the United States, as the 
world’s leader in international cooperation 
and the world’s leader in standard of living, 
were to abandon or even neglect the source 
of such strength. I believe it might be labeled 
the worst mistake in history. The national 
and international effects would be disastrous. 
I hasten to state that I do not believe we 
will make that mistake. To avoid it, how- 
ever, I suggest that those who are as well- 
informed as the attendees to this Symposium 
need do an even better job of nation-wide— 
yes, world-wide—education than we have 
been doing to date. 


WHY MUST THERE BE HUNGER? 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last few days there has been a lot 
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of discussion and talk about hunger in 
the United States—mainly as a result 
of the critical cases revealed on a na- 
tional television network program called 
“Hunger in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. ” 


For the Rrecorp, I would like to insert 
my response to this program which was 
published in a column written by me for 
the Sun, a supplement of the San An- 
tonio News-Express, June 20, 1968: 


Way Must THERE Be HUNGER? 
(By Henry B. GONZALEZ) 


Here in the United States for the first time 
in the history of the world, we have created 
an economy where there is general prosper- 
ity—most Americans have plenty to eat, a 
decent home, and enough to wear. 

How, then, many persons ask, can there 
still be serious cases of poverty and hunger 
in this country? 

The question of why there is poverty is not 
something that can be easily discussed in a 
few short sentences. Even economic experts 
who come close to knowing all there is to 
know about the factors which determine 
the economies of the world find it hard to 
reduce the reasons for poverty to some simple 
explanation. 

It cannot be dismissed by those who think 
it philosophical to say: We will always have 
the poor with us.” 

One thing is certain, the vast majority of 
the poor are not living in poverty because 
they want to, but because they have never 
had much chance to live any other way. 

Many of the persons living in poverty were 
born into it. Their parents were poor and 
their parents’ parents. They have never 
known any other life because they, like their 
parents, got little education and never re- 
ceived the job training which would enable 
them to move ahead. 

Most of the poor have never really under- 
stood how to take advantage of what oppor- 
tunities there are, and some of the others 
who do have suffered the disappointment of 
being denied an opportunity for one reason 
or another. 

It is incredible to me how many persons 
have apparently had their consciences 
pricked and have, at last, become awakened 
to the fact that there is poverty in this 
country by seeing the examples of critical 
malnutrition on the CBS program “Hunger 
in the USA.” 

Perhaps, this was the main point of the 
program—to shock into an awareness those 
in our country who are capable of being 
sensitive to this problem. 

If there are enough of these people, who 
now find themselves genuinely concerned 
for the first time, then those of us who have 
waged a war against poverty all our lives— 
even before we had a government program 
by that name—will not be defeated as often 
as we have been in the legislative bodies of 
the land. 

However, the program fell short in describ- 
ing just how extensive hunger and poverty 
in our country is (rural USA and the city of 
San Antonio is not the extent of it) and 
gave no indication of what progress has 
been made in eradicating need through the 
various federal, state, and local programs. 

What is being done? What progress is be- 
ing made? 

Well, one of the main reasons for poverty 
is a lack of jobs or marketable skills. As well 
as being instrumental in setting up train- 
ing programs for hundreds of San Anton- 
ians, I have succeeded in adding a net total 
of 12,000 new positions since 1965 to the 
local economy—this by my own personal 
effort. I expect this total to rise by another 
2,000 by the time the year is out. 

Since 1964 I campaigned to get the county 
and the city to enter into the federal food 
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stamp program which we made possible here 
in Congress, and at last, on July 1 it will be- 
gin operating in San Antonio. 

In the meanwhile about 11,000 individuals 
in San Antonio will receive Federal commodi- 
ties every month. 

Thirdly, I have campaigned for the federal 
school lunch program in San Antonio, and 
most schools offer it. Because of my efforts, 
San Antonio is also one of the very few 
places where a child can get a free breakfast 
at school. 

San Antonio has extensive community ac- 
tion programs, is one of the original concen- 
trated employment program cities, has been 
selected as a Model City, is one of the five 
Test Cities in the nation, has one of the out- 
standing summer youth opportunity pro- 
grams, participates in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps with one of the model programs 
in the Nation, and otherwise has taken ad- 
vantage of every possible means of alleviating 
poverty and unemployment. 

Virtually none of these programs existed 
before the current Administration started 
doing business, and all of them are in action 
in San Antonio because the Administration 
responded to my requests for help. 

There are many other programs which have 
contributed to the health of the general econ- 
omy of San Antonio and improved the stand- 
ards of living for its inhabitants. However, I 
have tried to touch upon briefly those pro- 
grams which most directly alleviate the 
problems of the poor. 

What else can be done? Well, I have a whole 
passel of proposals I have introduced in Con- 
gress which have yet to get to first base be- 
cause those forces who differ with my outlook 
and philosophy have succeeded thus far in 
preventing their enactment. 

If I could, I would blot out poverty with 
one fell swoop (there are those, of course, 
who wouldn’t even if they had the power). 
Needless to say, I do not have this (god-like) 
power. All I can do is to keep trying to work 
for and try to get enacted those programs 
which can come close to eliminating the 
problems of the poor. 

As you know, I was the first to introduce 
a measure in the State Senate of Texas in 
1957 calling for a minimum wage for the 
state, and there is yet to be one enacted al- 
though some of our current state legislators 
have continued the fight. 

I was instrumental in getting through Con- 
gress a federal law guaranteeing a minimum 
wage which has been helpful in many in- 
stances, but which cannot cover all jobs; 
therefore, the need for the State of Texas to 
have its own minimum wage law is still very 
great. 

Next week I will discuss those programs 
which I have proposed which, if enacted, 
would further eliminate poverty. 


METRIC SYSTEM 
HON. CLARENCE E. MILLER 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to convey a message from a 
constituent, Mr. E. Ralph Sims, Jr., of 
Lancaster, Ohio. Mr. Sims is a profes- 
sional engineer. In an article published 
in the Ohio Engineer magazine some 
time ago Mr. Sims wrote on the subject 
3 is now before us, the metric sys- 

m. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
article for inclusion in the ConcrEsston- 
AL RECORD, as follows: 
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THE METRIC-ENGLISH TWIST 


Some intellectual controversies continue 
year in and year out with little or no direct 
impact on the world or on society. Other 
controversies have direct economic effect and 
must be examined more realistically and 
practically. The controversy which is coming 
to a crisis in America today is the argument 
concerning the metric system vs. the English 
system of measure. It was brought to a head 
by the recent decision of the British Gov- 
ernment to convert to the metric system 
within the next 10 years. This leaves the 
United States as the only industrial power 
in the world which adheres to the old Eng- 
lish system. What is the significance of this 
unilateral resistance to change? 

During a recent trip to Europe I drove 
from Stockholm, Sweden, to Oslo, Norway, 
in a German-built American-financed Opel 
Kaydet. This automobile has the steering 
wheel on the left in the tradition of Ameri- 
can and Continental manufacture. However, 
in Sweden the driving is to the left. For this 
reason, on passing the border the driver must 
shift from the left side of the road to the 
right side of the road, There is no guard or 
customs officer at the border. The only defi- 
nition of the Swedish-Norwegian border is a 
switchover traffic island which you pass at 
speeds of from 40-70 miles an hour. By con- 
trast, when driving in Britain you also drive 
on the left side of the road but the auto- 
mobile has the steering on the right hand 
side. The net result is that for every model 
of British automobile sold in both the do- 
mestic and foreign market, two designs are 
required (a left hand a right hand steer) 
and for every model of a foreign car sold in 
Britain (Volkswagens for example) a left 
hand and a right hand steer model is re- 
quired. In spite of this you see few British 
cars in Sweden. 

This example tends to illustrate the fu- 
tility and the economic risk of standing 
alone in a market which has accepted a tech- 
nical standard. The British sale of automo- 
biles is based upon inflated costs because of 
its single minded attention to the left side 
of the road, It is rumored in Britain that this 
will soon change. If this is possible, the eco- 
nomic effect will be a reduction in British 
automotive construction expense and an in- 
crease in their marketing flexibility. 

The United States, in adhering to the Eng- 
lish system of measure, creates somewhat the 
same type of economic limitation on world 
trade that the British left hand drive auto- 
mobile has created. American products when 
sold overseas must either be manufactured to 
European specifications (thus requiring a 
double standard of design and manufacture) 
or must be used with modifying techniques in 
the foreign country where the metric sys- 
tem prevails. For example, an engine lathe 
manufactured in the United States would 
have a micrometer screw designed in thou- 
sandth of an inch. This tool, when sold in 
Europe would either have to be equipped 
with a calibrating dial or a metric feed screw. 
In either case the modification would in- 
crease the net cost of manufacture and re- 
duce the competitive advantage of Ameri- 
ea’s high production techniques. 

One of the arguments against conversion 
in the United States is the high cost of re- 
placing current investment in capital equip- 
ment and production techniques. One of the 
factors which is not mentioned is that most 
American products, even the “big ticket” 
items such as automobiles and refrigerators, 
have a built-in obsolesence. It is reputed 
that automobile manufacturers design their 
product for an optimum service life of 5 years 
or 70,000 miles and that refrigerators and 
other appliances are designed for a service 
life of 10 years. 

The productive capacity of the United 
States requires a continually hungry market. 
The design of products with infinite or long 
service lives would materially reduce such 
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opportunities for marketing. For this reason 
American industry has developed two basic 
principles of marketing and manufacturing 
which have given it a continuity of market 
equalled nowhere else in the world. 

1. The products designed and built by 
American industry have high reliability for 
specific and planned service life limits. 

2. The style consciousness of the buying 
public has been whetted by frequent model 
changes to the point where style obsolesence 
contributes to the market capacity. 

These two factors, more than anything else 
in American industry, create the possibility 
for attrition in the application of the metric 
system. It is quite likely that in a 10-15 
year period 80%-90% of the consumer “big 
ticket” or capital items would be consumed 
and removed from the market and in the de- 
sign changes that would follow each model 
year change through this period, much of the 
tooling would be obsoleted. Thus, the conver- 
sion from English to Metric could be handled 
in high volume industry as a part of an at- 
trition program. 

The question then arises concerning spare 
parts in support of long life capital equip- 
ment. It is true that some dual capacity 
would be required in this instance. How- 
ever, with modern tape controlled machines, 
computer design and the use of conversion 
tables, the conversion of English dimensions 
to metric dimensions on drawings and in 
manufacturing processes would be a relative- 
ly straightforward and routine procedure. 
Thus, by the simple technique of adding the 
conversion dimension to the drawing each 
time it is removed from the file for use, the 
drawings in use for spares and continuing 
products could be modified by attrition with 
little or no investment or “crash” action. 

A more critical aspect of this situation 
would be the conversion of standard screw 
threads to metric threads. There is some 
question in this writer's mind concerning 
the validity of attempting to convert rather 
than to supplement. In this instance it 
would appear that thread charts and tables 
and inventories should be supplemented with 
the metric threads so that over a period of 
time, by managing design and standardiza- 
tion, new products would be converted en- 
tirely to metric while old products would 
consume existing inventories and tool life 
in the national thread standard of the 
United States. 

Some products are already on metric meas- 
ure, Anti-friction bearings, laboratory hard- 
ware, medical and optical products and many 
others have been converted. The conversion 
cost would largely fall to the high volume 
consumer industries and the producers of 
their manufacturing equipment. As pointed 
out above, this conversion is not as expen- 
sive as it might appear on the surface be- 
cause the inherent product attrition in the 
American economy would absorb much of 
the cost if the program was scheduled prop- 
erly. 

On the basis of these comments and the 
conclusions drawn from the writings of oth- 
ers I would like to go on record as strongly 
recommending that the United States adopt 
the Metric System and apply it on the basis 
of a scheduled conversion, probably on a 15 
year base, to bring the United States into 
line with the rest of the world so that we 
will not be left in technical isolation in 
our shrinking economic world, 


L. B. J.: A MOVE TO FIGHT CRIME 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Johnson signed the Omnibus 
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Crime Act, he took a significant step to- 
ward ridding our Nation of the spiraling 
crime rate. The cold statistics that come 
from virtually every major metropolitan 
areas of our Nation are, in reality, a com- 
pilation of very real human misery. We 
can no longer tolerate the growth of 
crime in the United States. This act will 
undoubtedly assist in its eventual elimi- 
nation—at least in its present pervasive 


magnitude. 

I Would also like to praise the President 
for the message which accompanied the 
signing of the act. The President ex- 
pressed strongly his reluctance to en- 
dorse certain sections of this act. Presi- 
dent Johnson acted with courage to 
again make the powerful and meaning- 
ful arguments against virtually uncon- 
trolled wiretapping and eavesdropping. 

Mr. Speaker, certain people in this 
land seem to feel if you are against wire- 
tapping on a massive scale, you are some- 
how for crime. Nothing could be more 
ridiculous or more absurd. 

As chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Invasion of Privacy, I have 
become aware of the fragile nature of 
that most basic of human and American 
rights. Yet, in our zeal to ferret out crim- 
mals, title III of the act will virtually 
turn America into a fishbowl society. The 
confidence in communications that 
Americans have formerly enjoyed will be 
seriously compromised. This title will 
permit an extension of wiretapping and 
eavesdropping into areas that not even 
the most enthusiastic opponent of crime 
can imagine. I would like to quote a rel- 
evant paragraph from President John- 
son's statement: 

Many states have protected the citizen 
against the invasion of privacy by making 
wiretapping illegal. I call upon the state and 
local authorities in the other states to apply 
the utmost restraint and caution if they ex- 
ercise the broad powers of title III. 

We need not surrender our privacy to win 
the war on crime. 


Mr. Speaker, the entire bill is filled 
with ambiguities and so perhaps I can 
be permitted a few ambiguous feelings of 
my own. Even title III contains most 
laudable provisions, those which will re- 
strict the private use and interstate ship- 
ment of eavesdropping and bugging de- 
vices. I have been working for such a bill 
for some time. My own bill, H.R. 602, 
would accomplish practically the same 
purpose as the provision of title III. 

Up until this time, individuals could 
freely purchase, through the mails, de- 
vices which dissolve the walls of their 
neighbors. No one was safe from the cas- 
ual snooper or the malicious and un- 
Scrupulous enemy. The use of these de- 
vices is widely known and they have 
been employed to overhear the most in- 
timate revelations in psychiatrists’ of- 
fices, church confessionals, and dozens of 
other places that decent people consider 
private. It is high time that society took 
this step to protect itself from the anti- 
social actions of some among us. 

Mr. Speaker, the act contains other 
worthwhile features. For the first time 
in decades a gun control provision has 
seen the light of day. This is, of course, 
only a halfway measure and we are now 
in the process of strengthening this pro- 
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vision to meet more fully the threat that 
firearms pose to a free society. The act 
will assist local jurisdictions in meeting 
the overwhelming necessity of making 
our streets safer and in imposing law and 
order upon what is fast becoming the 
jungles of our cities. 

A significant result of the act will be 
the ability to deal with the problem of 
organized crime within our society and 
the special threat that this poses. Cer- 
tainly it is time to consider the implica- 
tion of the new technology of this com- 
plex age falling into the sophisticated 
criminal’s hands and the havoc that 
could be wrought. 

The time is long past due when we 
must bring a sense of balance into the 
law and scientific achievement. The 
threat of organized crime or overzealous 
bureaucrats using this new tool without 
regard for our law poses a grave threat 
to each citizen as well as to the Republic. 
There is much more that we should and 
must do in this direction. Perhaps it is 
time too to consider new approaches to 
drying up the large amount of money 
that witnesses have testified is generated 
by organized gambling. Some officials of 
the Department of Justice have testified 
that 95 percent of illegal money is ac- 
quired by organized gambling. It is this 
money that becomes the treasury of or- 
ganized crime with the corruption that 
follows. Perhaps some thought should be 
given to the alternative of total wire- 
tapping, eavesdropping, and computer- 
ization of our society. If people wish to 
gamble perhaps an alternative would be 
to legalize gambling thus creating new 
tax revenues and at the same time dry- 
ing up the revenues of organized crime. 
I believe a study should be made on this 
subject. 

Mr. Speaker, all laws are of necessity 
compromises. The President reflected the 
difficulties in accepting some of those 
compromises in his message. We know 
that the act will strengthen local law 
enforcement; we can only hope and pray 
that these same local people will have 
the restraint and responsibility to use 
with the most extreme discretion some 
of the potentially disasterous features of 
the act. 

Mr. Speaker, because I believe that the 
President’s message speaks good sense to 
the American people, I place it in the 
Recorp at this point: 

L. B. J.: A Move IN “New Dmecrions To 

Ficat CRIME” 

(Nore—Text of President Johnson's state- 
ment last night on signing the omnibus Safe 
Streets and Crime Control Act of 1968.) 

The Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
of 1968 has had a long journey. 

The work behind the principal title of the 
Act began in July 1965 when I appointed 
the National Crime Commission, The work 
of the Congress started more than 16 months 
ago, in February 1967, when I called upon it 
to strike a sure and swift blow against crime 
in America. 

Now, almost 500 days later, the legislative 
process has run its full course. The measure 
before me carries out many of the objec- 
tives I sought. But it also contains several 
other provisions which are unwise and which 
will not aid effective law enforcement. 

Over the past ten days, I have given full 
consideration to this intricate, 110-page bill. 
I have carefully weighed the good features 
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against the undesirable, the questions of law 
and policy it raises against the remedial ac- 
tions I might take to resolve those questions, 
the immediate crisis of local law enforce- 
ment against the bill's response. 

My decision has been made only after con- 
sulting with the wisest counselors available 
to the President. I have asked eleven Govern- 
ment departments and agency heads, includ- 
ing those most affected, such as the Attorney 
General, the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, and the Mayor of the 
District of Columbia, for their views. No De- 
partment has recommended veto. On the 
basis of their advice and my own searching 
examination, I have decided that this meas- 
ure contains more good than bad and that I 
should sign it into law. 

I sign the bill because it responds to one 
of the most urgent problems in America to- 
day—the problem of fighting crime in the 
local neighborhood and on the city street. 

The program I recommended 16 months 
ago—the Safe Streets Act—is the heart of 
this measure. 

My program was based on the most ex- 
haustive study of crime ever undertaken in 
America—the work of the President's Na- 
tional Crime Commission, The Commission— 
composed of the Nation's leading criminolo- 
gists, police chiefs, educators, and urban 
experts—spotlighted the weaknesses in our 
present system of law enforcement. It con- 
cluded that the states and local communities 
need large-scale Federal financial assistance 
to help them plan, organize, and mount a 
concerted and effective attack on crime. 

The bill I sign today provides much of 
that urgently needed assistance. It will give 
help to the ill-equipped and poorly-trained 
policeman on the beat, to the overburdened 
courtroom, to the antiquated correctional in- 
stitution. The legislation honors the deeply 
rooted principle that the Federal Govern- 
ment should supplement—but never sup- 
plant—local efforts and local responsibility 
to prevent and control crime. 

This measure moves in new directions to 
fight crime by: 

Authorizing $400 million in Federal grants 
over a two-year period for planning and 
launching action programs to strengthen the 
sinews of local law enforcement—from police 
to prisons to parole. 

Creating a National Institute of Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice to begin a 
modern research and development venture 
which will put science and the laboratory to 
work in the detection of criminals and the 
prevention of crime. 

Establishing a pioneering aid-to-educaton 
program of forgivable college loans and tul- 
tion grants to attract better law enforcement 
officers and give them better education and 
preparation, 

Providing greatly expanded training for 
state and local police officers at the National 
Academy of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. . 

Permitting Federal funds to be used to 
supplement police salaries and to encourage 
the specialized training of community serv- 
ice officers whose mission will be to ease 
tensions in ghetto neighborhoods. 

These are among the prime advantages of 
this bill I sign today. 

The measure also ends three decades of 
inaction on the problem of gun controls. 
Interstate traffic in handguns and their 
sales to minors will now be prohibited by 
law. The majority of all the murders by 
firearms in this nation are committed by 
these small but deadly weapons. 

But as I have told the Nation and the 
Congress repeatedly, this is only a half-way 
step toward the protection of our familes 
and homes. We must go further and stop 
mail order murder by rifle and shotgun. We 
must close a glaring loophole in the law by 
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controlling the sale of these lethal weapons, 
as well as the sale of ammunition for all 


guns. 

A week ago I submitted my proposal for 
more stringent. safeguards. I asked, as I had 
before: “What in the name of conscience 
will it take to pass a truly effective gun con- 
trol law?” 

In the next few days, the Congress has 
the opportunity to answer that question. 
The call to action is compelling. We dare 
delay no longer. I urge the Congress to act 
on this bill immediately. I am asking the 
Attorney General to explore what further 
steps should be taken in the gun control 
area so that I may recommend them when 
the Congress has acted on the legislation I 
submitted last week. 

Title III of this legislation deals with wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping. 

My views on this subject are clear. In a 
special message to Congress in 1967 and again 
this year, I called—in the Right of Privacy 
Act—for an end to the bugging and snoop- 
ing that invade the privacy of citizens. 

I urged that the Congress outlaw all wire- 
tapping and electronic eavesdropping, pub- 
lic and private, wherever and whenever it 
occurs.” The only exceptions would be those 
instances’ where “the security of the Na- 
tion itself was at stake—and then only 
under the strictest safeguards.” 

In the bin F sign today, Congress has 
moved part of the way by: 

Banning all wiretapping and eavesdrop- 
ping by private parties. 

Prohibiting the sale and distribution of 
“listening-in” devices in interstate com- 
merce. 

But the Congress, in my judgment, has 
taken am unwise and 


by 

an almost unlimited variety of 

8 
If we are not Taya careful and cautious in 
our planning, these legislative provisions 
2 result in producing a nation of snoop- 
ers bending through the Keyholes of the 
homes and offices in Ameries, spying on our 
neighbors, No conversation in the sanctity of 
the bedroom or relayed’ over a copper tele- 
phone wire would be free of eavesdropping by 
those who say they want. to ferret out crime. 


Thus, I believe this action goes far beyond 
the effective and legitimate needs of law en- 


I call upon the Congress immediately to 
reconsider the unwise provisions of Title III 
and take steps to repeal them. I am directing 
the Attorney General to confer as soom as 
possible with the appropriate committee 
chairmen and warm them of the pitfalls that 
lie ahead, in the hope that the Congress will 
move to repeal the dangerous provisions of 
this Title. 

Until that can be accomplished we shall 
pursue—within the Federal Government— 
carefully designed safeguards to limit wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping. The policy of this 

Administration has been to confine wiretap- 
pog eo to nationa! security 
cases only—and then only with the approval 
of the Attorney General. 

This policy, mow in its third year, will 
continue fn force. I have today directed the 
Attorney General to assure that this policy of 
privacy prevails and is followed by all Federal 
law enforcement officers. 

Many States have protected the citizen 
against the invasion of privacy by making 

wiretapping illegal. I eall upon the State and 
local authorities im the other states to. apply 
the utmost restraint and caution if they exer- 
cise the bread. powers. of Title H. We need not 
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surrender our privacy to win the war on 
crime. 


Title II of the legislation deals with. cer- 
tain. rules. of evidence only in Federal crimi- 
nal trials—which account for only seven per 
cent, of the criminal felony prosecutions in 
this country. The provisions of Title IT, vague 
and ambiguous as they are, can, I am advised 
by the Attorney General, be interpreted in 
harmony with the Constitution and Federal 
practices. in this field will continue to con- 
form to the Constitution. 

Under long-standing policies, for example, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and other 
Federal law enforcement agencies have con- 
sistently given full and fair warn- 
ing of their constitutional rights. I have 
asked the Attorney General and the Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation to as- 
sure that these policies will continue. 

My overriding concern today, as it has been 
since the first day I became President, is for 
safe streets in America. I believe this meas- 
ure, despite its shortcomings, will help to 
lift the stain of crime and the shadow of fear 
from the streets of our communities. 

That promise, contained largely in Title I 
and in the reinforced Gun Control law I 
have asked for, must not be deterred. 

T believe ft is in America’s interest that I 
sign this law today. 

Crime will never yield to demogogic 
lament—only to action. With this measure, 
we are beginning to act. The Federal Govern- 
ment is taking a long overdue step: 

But at a time when crime is on the tip of 
every American’s tongue, we must remember 
that our protection rests essentially with 
local and State police officers. For of the 
40,000 law enforcement agencies im this Na- 
tion, more than 39,750 are local, while some 
200 are state and only the remaining 40 plus 
are Federal. Of the 371,000 full-time law en- 
forcement officers in the nation, 308,000 are 
local, while 40,000 are state and only 23,000 
are Federal, The essential duties these 23,000 
Federal officers are authorized by law to per- 
form are to protect the President, ferret out 
erime in interstate commerce, investigate 
erime in interstate commerce, guard our 
borders and enforce the tax and customs 
laws. 

Today the Federal Government ts acting. 
But action must now also come from the 
cities and counties and states across America. 

The cities must increase the size of their 
police forces. 

The cities must pay their law enforcement 
Officials more. 

‘The local communities must train them 
better. 

The cities and the states must streamline 
their courts and correctional institutions. 

Both the cities and states must plan with 
care and imagination to use the new Federal 
funds we will make available under the act 
I sign today. 

Today, I ask every Governor, every Mayor 
and every county and city commissioner and 
councilman to examine and adequacy of 
their state and local law enforcement sys- 
tems and to move promptly to support the 
policemen, the law enforcement officers and 
the men who wage the war on crime day after 
day im all the streets and roads: and alleys 
in America. 

Most important of all, I call upon every 
citizen in this: Nation to support their local 
police officials: with respect: and with the re- 
sources: to enable them to do their 
job for justice in America. 

I call upon our church leaders and every 
parent to provide the spiritual and moral 
necessary to make this a lawabid- 
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BUFFALO JURIST TO HEAD NOTRE 
DAME LAW SCHOOL IN CENTEN- 
NIAL YEAR 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Law School, the 
Nation’s oldest Catholic law school, will 
mark its 100th anniversary in 1969. 

I am particularly pleased that the uni- 
versity has named a prominent Buffalo, 
N. V., citizen and jurist, Justice William 
B. Lawless, Jr., of the State supreme 
court, as dean of the law school effective 
on July 1. 

This is a significant occasion for the 
law school, and it chose wisely in select- 
ing Justice Lawless to be its new dean 
as the school looks forward to substan- 
tial expansion of its operation in the 
next 5 years. 

I know Justice Lawless. well, having 
served. with him on the Buffalo Common 
Council at the time he was council pres- 
ident. 

Justice Lawless is a fine citizen and 
public servant, who, I am sure, will bring 
distinction to his new role at Notre 
Dame, as he has to his many responsi- 
bilities over the years in his home area 
of Buffalo. 

Buffalo’s loss is Notre Dame’s gain. I 
know that I speak for our entire com- 
munity in saying that we shall miss his 
leadership and his guidance, but that all 
wish him very well as he turns to the 
academic field at his alma mater. 

In looking ahead to his position, Jus- 
tice Lawless said he hopes to be able to 
double the school’s student body and its 
faculty in the next 5 years. 

In so doing, Justice Lawless said: 

The emphasis will be on public law and 
human rights—in that order. 


Justice Lawless feels emphatically that 
the law as it is written must be obeyed, 
that there are peaceful ways to oppose 
unjust law. He adds: 

But I cannot accept violence or then we 
would turn the nation into a jungle. 

The basic solution is renewed respect for 
law and order in our society. 

The alternative is. chaos. 


Mr. Speaker, the Magnificat, weekly 
newspaper of the Catholic diocese of Buf- 
falo, carried an excellent article on Jus- 
tice Lawless by Dick Klug im its June 20 
edition, as follows: 

BETTER Law SCHOOL, GOAL or JUSTICE LAWLESS 
(By Dick Klug) 

Supreme Court. Justice Wiliam B. Lawless 
Jr. has packed a lot of life into his 45 years. 

He's gone from law to politics to the hal- 
lowed halls of the courts. On July 1, less 
than two weeks from now, he'll take on a 
new job in what so far has been a highly 
successful career—dean of the University of 
Notre Dame Law School, 

And more than a few of his colleagues and 
friends, are betting that success will con- 
tinue. 

“He’s well suited to be dean of a law 
school,” praised one colleague, as he noted 
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the wide and deep intellectual interests of 
the respected and hard-working jurist. 

A native of North Tonawanda, Lawless is 
resigning from the Supreme Court to accept 
his challenging new post in South Bend, 
Ind. He will succeed Dean Joseph O'Meara, 
69, as head of the nation’s oldest Catholic 
law school. O'Meara, dean since 1952, is re- 


tiring. 

Lawless attended Ascension School, North 
Tonawanda, through the seventh grade, then 
shifted for his final year to St. Rose of 
Lima School, Buffalo. He took his high 
schooling at Canisius, then located at St. 
Michael’s Church in downtown Buffalo, 
graduating in 1940. 

Lawless remembers how after school he 
would visit the courts to watch the trials. “I 
became interested in law and never thought 
of anything else, really.” 

Next stop was the University of Notre 
Dame and its law school; which he attended 
from 1942 to 1944. He became editor-in-chief 
of the student publication, “Notre Dame 
Lawyer.” 

After serving for two years as a lieutenant 
in the U.S. Navy, he launched his private 
law practice with the firm of Kenefick, Cooke, 
Mitchell, Bass & Letchworth. 

The young Lawless was soon immersed in 
politics. By 1954, at the age of 31, he be- 
came the city’s youngest corporation coun- 
sel when he was appointed to the admin- 
istration of Mayor Steven Pankow. 

He scored another “youngest” two years 
later when at 33 he became the Buffalo Com- 
mon Council’s youngest president. He served 
on the Council from 1956 to 1959. 

His rise through the echelons of public 
service continued, when in 1959 he was 
elected to the State Supreme Court. It 
marked only the second time in half a cen- 
tury that a Democrat won a contested seat 
to that court in the Eighth Judicial District. 

Meanwhile, as Lawless pursued his law 
practice and political and judicial career, he 
was completing his education, retaining close 
ties with his alma mater and raising a 
family. 

He received a bachelor of arts degree in 
1949 from the University of Buffalo. He at- 
tended evening classes and majored in his- 
tory and government. He received a master 
of laws degree in 1950 from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

He was married in 1944 to Jeanne M. Of- 
fermann, daughter of a former Erie County 
sheriff, the late Frank Offermann. The couple 
now has 12 children—six boys and six girls— 
and lives at 35 Voorhees Ave., Buffalo. 

In 1961-62 he was president of the 3,000- 
member Notre Dame Law Association. Since 
1963 he has been a member of the law 
school’s Advisory Council, a group of 30 prom- 
inent jurists and lawyers from across the 
nation. 

Three times during his blossoming career 
he was r with man of the year” 
awards: in 1956 by the Buffalo Jaycees, in 
1957 by the New York State Jaycees and in 
1962 by Notre Dame. 

One of Lawless’ colleagues marvelled at 
the breadth of his intellectual interests. 
“Some lawyers,” he observed, “have a very 
deep knowledge in a narrow field. But Law- 
less is just one of those people with a really 
wide intellectual grasp of things. It's very 
‘unusual for a lawyer.” 

In his interview with the Magnificat, the 
soft-spoken jurist bore this praise out as 
he expounded thoughtfully on the problems 
of law and the courts, and of the nation and 
world, 

As for the State Supreme Court, which he 
is soon to leave, he expresses worries about 
that court's disposition of criminal cases. 
“The criminal docket has fallen badly be- 
hind,” he says, citing one recent case he 
handled to illustrate his point. 

It involved a young man arrested in March, 
1967, on a burglary charge. Penniless, he 
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made no effort to apply for bail and get his 
release from jail until the time of trial. The 
case was finally moved to trial in March of 
this year, after the man had spent one year 
behind bars. 

The man was found guilty after trial, but 
what worries Lawless is that he might have 
been innocent yet still have spent a year in 
prison. 

Lawless suggests that State Supreme Court 
give preferred attention to the trial of crimi- 
nal cases and that the State Legislature pro- 
vide for additional judges across the state. 

At present, 65 to 70 percent of the Supreme 
Court’s work involves auto negligence cases. 
They are moved to trial about 10 or 11 months 
after lawyers on both sides are ready for 
trial, which is rapid by national standards, 
affirms Lawless. 

With the keen insight of a social scientist 
the jurist probes for the causes of the tur- 
bulence and bitterness that affects many of 
today’s young people and plagues the na- 
tion’s urban areas. 

He cites one study which traced some of 
the youthful discontent to their parents’ lack 
of solid convictions. And this in turn was 
traced to society becoming highly mobile in 
the wake of World War II and the Korean 
War. 

“Until World War II,” says Lawless, Amer- 
ican society was not very mobile. People were 
born and raised in the same general com- 
munity. With the war, they were sent all over 
the world. It left many confused.” 

Still, this father of 12 has praise for the 
young. He says: 

“Youngsters today are dedicated to a search 
for truth and they will not accept cliches 
and old saws. They want hard evidence be- 
fore they reach conclusions. They will not 
necessarily accept the judgement and guid- 
ance of their parents.” 

The effect of this critical attitude isn’t con- 
fined to the United States alone, he says. 
“It’s effect is seen across the board. It’s a gen- 
eral world condition.” 

Lawless sees this instability manifest in 
law itself. For some years, he says, there has 
been a movement afoot not just to accept 
the law as it is but to ask, “Is this law just?” 

In New York State this was evidenced by 
the liberalizing of its divorce law, moves to 
ease the abortion law and to completely re- 
write the penal code. 

To all this Lawless adds: 

“If a law is unjust or improper it should 
be repealed.” 

Lawless’ primary interest lies in Constitu- 
tional law and hence he says he derived his 
greatest satisfactions presiding over criminal 
cases. 

“The great problems in Constitutional law 
today develop on a day-to-day basis in crim- 
inal law,” he said, noting such perplexing 
and often volatile issue as search and seiz- 
ure, freedom of speech, the right to counsel, 
the right of a suspect to be warned of his 
rights. 

Like many Americans, perhaps more than 
most, Lawless as a judge is caught up in the 
turmoil caused by the black revolution for 
freedom and equality. And though he em- 
phasizes that the law must be obeyed, he 
has words that should be weighed carefully 
by many Americans who think the sole an- 
swer to rioting and disorder is repression. 

At this point Lawless reached forward to 
pick up the little black paperback laying 
amidst the clutter of papers on his desk. 
Leaning back in his chair, he propped his 
feet on the desk and paged through the 
book, the recently published report of the 
Presidential commission which studied the 
nation’s disorders. 

“I don’t feel that it’s any solution to the 
problem of civil disorders to simply arrest 
people who throw rocks and loot stores and 
create havoc in our cities. 

“This isn’t going to solve the social prob- 
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lems which produce people like that. I be- 
lieve the basic problem is the need for more 
jobs, for greater educational opportunities, 
social acceptance, improved housing, tight 
enforcement of laws that help prevent con- 
sumer exploitation.” 

Lawless echoes the thoughts of communi- 
cations theorist Marshall McLuhan when he 
sees television as playing an important role 
in bringing on the Negro revolution. 

Before 1948, ghetto dwellers never realized 
how well people lived in their own city, he 
said. “Television portrayed the advantages 
that many of us enjoyed and this led to the 
frustrations of those living in hardship.” 

So he could get a first-hand glimpse of the 
difficulties of slum living, Lawless accom- 
pained a social worker on visits to families 
a couple years ago. He calls it “the most 
shocking experience of my life.” 

But with all this said, this interpreter of 
the law is emphatic that the law as it’s writ- 
ten must be obeyed. 

“I don’t believe that violence or inten- 
tionally breaking the law is the way to re- 
form and to revitalize the law,” he says. 

“Americans have great recourse in the free 
press, in free speech, which includes peace- 
ful picketing demonstrations. I'm in favor of 
that to oppose unjust law. 

“But I can’t accept violence or then we 
would turn the nation into a jungle. The 
basic solution is renewed respect for law and 
order in our society. The alternative is 
chaos.” 


ARMY OFFICER DIES IN CRASH 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Lt. Michael L. Phillips, a fine young sol- 
dier from Maryland, was killed recently 
in Vietnam. I wish to commend his brav- 
ery and honor his memory by including 
the following article in the RECORD: 


Army OFFICER DIES IN CrasH—LIEUTENANT 
PHILLIPS Was ON MISSION NEAR DA NANG 
An Army officer from Prince County 

was killed in Vietnam June 13 when a heli- 

copter in which he was a passenger crashed 
after colliding with an Air Force plane, the 

Department of Defense announced yesterday. 

He was identified as ist Lt. Michael L. 

Phillips, 25, son of Lt. Cmdr., USN (Ret.), and 

Mrs. Pearly L. Phillips, of 4916 White Oak 

Drive, Oxon Hill. 

According to the Department of Defense, 
the crash occurred near Da Nang while Lieu- 
tenant Phillips was on an artillery observing 
mission. Observation was his basic military 
speciality. 

BORN IN WASHINGTON 

Born in Washington, Lieutenant Phillips 
lived at various naval installations while his 
father was on active duty. 

He was graduated from the Oxon Hill High 
School in 1960, and after studying for a year 
and a half at the University of Maryland, 
he left school to work in the computer field 
with the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

He later reentered the University of Mary- 
land and then enlisted in the Army in 1965 
after his junior year. 

TRAINED AT FORT JACKSON 


Lieutenant Phillips took his basic 
at Fort Jackson, S.C., and then completed 
officer candidate school at Fort Sill, Okla. 

He took helicopter training at an Army 
facility at Mineral Wells, Texas, and general 
warfare training at Schofield Barracks, Ha- 
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wall, before being assigned to Vietnam last 
December. 


Aside from his parents, Lieutenant Phillips 
left no immediate survivors. 


SPEECH BY JAMES RESTON 
HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, perhaps it 


was inevitable that the vast majority of 


graduation speeches this year were 
tinged with gloom. Even now, most of us 
are still numbed with the shock of Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy’s untimely and 
senseless death. Commencement speak- 
ers throughout the country have had a 
difficult time stressing opportunity, 
chance, and hope for the future of the 
graduates. 

Therefore, the graduates of Williams 
College were unusually fortunate in hav- 
ing as their commencement speaker 
James B. Reston of the New York Times. 
I must confess, Mr. Speaker, to a certain 
feeling of closeness to Scotty Reston— 
since he is now a near constituent, hav- 
ing bought the Vineyard Gazette and 
made plans to eventually retire to 
Martha’s Vineyard with his wife, Sally. 
However, my reasons for calling his talk 
to the attention of my colleagues are 
not based solely on local pride. Mr. Res- 
ton pointed out in his brief but to the 
point talk that all is not wrong with the 
world, and that whatever is wrong, is not 
all our fault. Mr. Speaker, I am sure all 
my colleagues will be interested in read- 
ing James Reston’s speech to the gradu- 
ates of Williams College, and I insert it. 
in the Recor at the end of my remarks, 
as follows: 

TALK. BY JAMES RESTON, WILLIAMS. COLLEGE, 
JUNE 9, 1968 

President Sawyer, Members of the faculty, 
parents and members of the Class of 1968: 
I can’t get over the idea that a few minutes 
of stlence or a walk in the woods would be 
more appropriate than one more speech on so 
hot and sad a day, but I will be brief. In fact, 
if I rum over ten minutes, I will welcome a 
demonstration. 

There is a certain ritual to these occasions. 
Some middle aged speaker you never heard 
of is supposed. to tell you that the world is 
a hopeless mess, that it is all the fault of 
the Older Generation, and that we're just 

around for you to bound out of col- 
lege and fix things up. 

Well, I have news for you. The world is not 
a hopeless mess. It’s not all our fault, what- 
ever is wrong. And we're certainly not hang- 
ing around to hand things over to you. The 
first thing you have to learn when you get.out 
is how to tolerate middle aged bores. And the 
second thing is that these same bores are 
determined to stick around and get in your 
way as long as they can. 

It must have been. hard for you not to 
wonder this week whether you were going 
out into a Iunatie world. The Puritan con- 
science always reappears in. times of great 
tragedy. The assassin’s guilt is suddenly 
transferred to the whole American nation. 
I wish we confessed our real sins more often 
and didn’t assume quite so much respon- 
sibility for our imaginary sins. 

America is not sick; it is drunk, It is dizzy 
with change. The vast advance in the pace 
and power of life has been too much for it. 
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We have changed the world faster than we 
can change ourselves or our institutions. We 
are making more progress with the social. 
reconstruction of our lives, in my view, than 
any other nation in the world, but we are in 
a race with the pace of history and are still 
falling behind. 

Tt is not the politicians who are changing 
the world. Johnson with his modified capital- 
ism, Wilson with his modified socialism, De- 
Gaulle with his modified monarchy, and 
Brezhnev and Kosygin with their modified 
communism are all in the same boat. They 
are all rushing about to make the 
pitiless facts of the modern world fit their 
old conceptions, old ideologies, and old 
habits and they are all in trouble. For it is the 
scientist and the ordinary people—the fer- 
tility of the human mind and the fertility 
of the human body—that are changing the 
world faster than we can adapt to its new 
problems and opportunities. 

Obviously, there is a lot of mental and 
moral insanity in our own society. Take 
a walk in any great city at night, if you 
dare: the evidence is all around you. We 
used to pray: Lead us not into Tempta- 
tion ... Now we are not being led but driven 
into it. Many people have so much that 
they cannot handle it; many have so little 
that they cannot bear it. And the affluence 
is conspicuous, and the waste is appalling, 
and the voice of the hawker—urging us to 
buy more and consume more on credit— 
is not to be avoided even in the most mis- 
erable slum. 

H. G. Wells wrote a little book thirty-three 
years ago called “What Are We To Do With 
Our Lives.” When I read it again this week, 
I had to wonder why we have been so slow 
in understanding the consequences of 
change. He was saying then, not that so- 
ciety was sick, but that it was blind and 
thoughtless, that we had to clear a lot of 
mouldy rubbish out of our minds before we 
could begin the effective work of reconstruc- 
tion. And then, he thought, we could go 
forward with what he called an open con- 
spiracy to build a cooperative peaceful 
world. 

I mention this now because it seems so 
relevant to me at the present time. The 


only leads into narrow and pa 
If we were reasonably clear about this in 
Washington, I doubt whether we would be 
spending our money and energies the way 
we now are. Vietnam did not develop into 
a world issue, dividing the alliance and our 
own people and postponing the urgent co- 
operative work of the Northern Industrial 
nations because of the acts of wicked men, 
If Lyndon Johnson had been clear about 
the nation’s priorities, he probably would not 
have given so much weight to his personal 
fear of being the first American President 
to lose a war. 

I don’t want to plunge into this thicket 
except to make a point. It is that men and 
institutions and government need a clear 
definition of the central purpose of their 
lives if they are to avoid being diverted con- 
stantly by secondary or even trivial consid- 
erations. The more complicated the world 
becomes, the more we specialize, the more 
we specialize, the more each of us concen- 
trates on his little part of the job, and be- 
fore long, if we are not careful, we find that 
all this machinery of colleges, newspapers, 
governments, and even churches clatters 
along without much reference to the pur- 
pose of all this activity. Incidentally, this. is 
the really exciting thing about the Roman 
Catholic Church today. Pope John asked 
and imposed the right question: Is the 
church relevant to the modern. age? If not, 
let's make it relevant. 

The student activity in this year’s elec- 
tions provides another illustration of this 
problem of the effective use of our lives. The 
students have concentrated on electing Sena- 
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tor McCarthy. He did not discover and in- 
spire them so much as they discovered and 
inspired him. But anyway, they have made 
an art of playing hookey and have shown 
im the process that they can be effective 
working within the system. 

My concern is that, if they are disap- 
pointed, they will give up. It may be, how- 
ever, that the really critical battleground 
for change this year lies not in the Presi- 
dential race but in the Congressional races. 
All the candidates in both parties who have a 
chance to win the Presidency are more in 
touch with the requirements of the coming 
age than most of the Congressional 
candidates. 

Consider, for example, the worst of them. 
It would not be difficult to identify the fifty 
most conspicuous dunderheads running for 
Office this year. If the University students in 
their districts got together, even at this late 
date, and worked to bring them down in 
November, I believe they could retire at least 
fifteen or twenty of them, and this would be 
a great service to the Republic. James Mc- 
Gregor Burns, who knows more about defeat 
in politics than I do, thinks I’m a little opti- 
mistic about this, but I still think there's 
something to the idea. 

Everybody is deploring the use of violence 
these days, and no wonder. But deploring 
violence does not deal with the problem any 
more than torrents of tears deal with the 
assassination of Robert Kennedy. We de- 
plored violence when John Kennedy was 
killed too. We criticized crowded political 
rallies and rides through political mobs in the 
emotional atmosphere of Dallas. But we still 
go on with the same old political campaign- 
ing techniques, and we provided no real secu- 
rity around the presidential candidates in 
this election five years later. 

We are living in a violent age. We are try- 
ing to deal with a political revolution, a 
racial revolution, a social revolution, an 
urban and agrarian revolution and a military 
revolution all at the same time. We are in- 
volved in highly emotional controversies be- 
tween communist and non-communist, Jew 
and Arab, Muslim and Hindu, all over the 
world. These things often involve the future 
of nations and races and creeds for which 
many men are willing to die or to kill. The 
facts are plain and pitiless. 

My worry about the young rebels of today 
is not that they are protesting and demon- 
strating against many aspects of our society, 
but that they will stick for one or two brisk 
skirmishes and then quit, It is not. hard to 
master the techniques of militant anarchy. 
A modern technological society is very vul- 
nerable to it. Fifty determined young men 
with the aid of a few technicians can go 
down the manholes and cripple, not only 
Columbia but the City of New York. Any 
madman can terrorize a city or kill a Sena- 
tor, but remaking a society Into something 
even a little more fair, decent, and compas- 
stonate is a much more difficult, and com- 
Plicated job. 

Tt is very hard work. It takes a very long 
time. It requires a great. many patient peo- 
pie sticking with a great many tough jobs, 
but the greatest ally of the militant minor- 
ity is the indifference of the majority. Even 
today, only a very small proportion of our 
people are actively engaged in the improve- 
ment of our common life. 

Eam concerned about what seems to me a 
growing mood of pessimism in the land. 
FTT 

the reporting business are largely responsible 
for it. We concentrate on the comtention and 
conflicts of life; we have forgottem Berlin, 
which was the real danger tœ world peace but 
talk only about Vietnam: we climb all over 
Columbia University in its troubles and 
ignore Williams. This is natural but it de- 
presses the national mind, and despair can 
be almost as dangerous as indifference. 

Unless I miss my guess, we shall make our 
way through this gloomy period. Whatever 
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else you can say about America it is 
grappling with the great questions of human 
life. It IS working on the questions of world 
peace. It is at least conscious of the poor. 
It is making a greater effort to compose the 
injustices to the Negro people. 

How then is a college graduate to approach 
this kind of world? One way is to reject it and 
escape from it, There are many ways of doing 
this, some of them quite fashionable. 
Academic life provides many comfortable 
corners where you can lose yourself in your 
own little narrow specialty and ignore the 
larger social and political issues of the age. 
It is not true that there is no place to hide.” 
A remarkable number of highly intelligent 
people are hiding all over the place. 

Business life offers many opportunities to 
move from air-conditioned offices to fancy 
suburbs along wide highways that by-pass 
not only the slums but much of Life itself. 

The excuses for bugging out are endless. 
You can say and maybe even prove, that the 
world has been taken over by inferior men 
who do not have your noble vision of life or 
are too slow for your tastes. You can gather 
with other superior“ people and scoff at the 
banalities of the press and politicians. And 
of course you can cop out altogether and live 
for yourself, if you can stand it, with the 
help of whatever stimulants you can find to 
ease your depression. Maybe you would be 
happier in porky middle age than I, but I 
wonder. 

Meanwhile, there is work to be done. The 
peace talks have started but last week we 
lost more boys in Vietnam than in any other 
week of the war. Robert Kennedy is dead, 
but after all the crying and exhortation, the 
problems remain. That is the way the world 
has gone from the beginning: 

Listen to these lines: 


To Whom Can I speak today? 
The Gentle man has perished, 
The violent man has access to everybody 
To whom can I speak today? 
There are no righteous men, 
The World is surrendered to criminals.” 


This was not written by Gore Vidal, but 
by a gloomy bard, and not a very good one, 
over four thousand years ago in the time 
of Egypt’s Middle Kingdom. 

Or hear this second quotation: 

“Never was there, perhaps, more hollowness 
at heart than at the present, and here in the 
United States. Genuine belief seems to have 
left us. The underlying principles of the 
States are not honestly believed in. . The 
spectacle is appalling. We live in an at- 
mosphere of hypocrisy throughout. The men 
believe not in the women, nor the women in 
the men.... The great cities reek with 
robbery and scoundrelism .. .” 

This was written over a hundred years 
ago by Walt Whitman. So much for “the good 
old days.“ 

The main difference I find in the modern 
grumblers is that they don’t write as well 
as the old grumblers. Besides, despite all our 
troubles, it seems to me that a cool look at 
the present age justifies a little more hope. 

You are the first college graduating class 
in the last third of the Twentieth Century. 
Far from pitying you, I think you are a com- 
paratively lucky lot. When your parents were 
your age, they got out of college (if in fact 
they had the chance to go to college) in the 
middle of the most savage world war in the 


you go back another generation, most of your 
grandfathers and grandmothers were con- 
fronted by the First World War. Also, in 
those days, college presidents punished stu- 
dents, instead of the other way around. 
So misery is a comparative thing. I men- 
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tioned that we are just entering the last 
third of the Century. We are 23 years beyond 
the second world war. We have problems, God 
knows, but if we look at them in historic 
terms, they are not all that bad. Twenty- 
three years after the first world war was 
1942. By that time, Hitler had already oc- 
cupied the Rhineland. Mussolini was in 
Abyssinia; almost all of Europe was overrun 
by the German armies, and the United States 
was about to be attacked at Pearl Harbor. 

The situation today is quite different. This 
country, by its sacrifices, has created a new 
balance of power in the world. We have not 
found the answer to small wars, but at least 
we have avoided a big war for longer than 
the British and French did when they had 
primary responsibility for maintaining peace 
between 1910 and 1939. 

The outlook is not hopeless. The American 
people are not “sick.” There is plenty of 
sickness among us but mainly we are just 
diverted or indifferent. The political process 
is responsive to the will of the people, but, 
like love, it has to be expressed at the right 
times. 

Meanwhile, on a more personal note, I 
would urge you to be very careful about 
scoffing at the moral values of the past. Some 
things we do know about the future. You 
are going to live in a crowded and convul- 
sive world, The way things are going it is 
likely to be a deceitful world, dominated by 
large institutions. If on top of this, all your 
fears and charges are true, that it is run by 
fools and demons—then surely personal love 
and friendship, and some kind of faith will 
be more precious than ever before. Already, 
the family is the one unit of society that 
makes more sense than any other, and I 
cannot believe that it is in your selfish in- 
terest to trifle with the values on which the 
honor and fidelity of the family are based. 

This brings me to my final point. I some- 
times think that on the great occasions of 
life, we celebrate the wrong people. On birth- 
days, we remember the child and forget the 
mother. We grieve for the dead and some- 
times overlook those who are left behind 
and envy the dead. And at graduation we 
celebrate the graduates and forget the par- 
ents. This is not quite fair—especially now 
when graduation is often an expensive in- 
terlude between two expensive phases of edu- 
cation—all at the Old Folks’ expense. 

So I congratulate not only the Class of 
68 but the parents of the class of 68. The 
latter have at least stayed the course, and 
that, after all, is the main thing. 


THE TAXPAYERS’ FRIEND: 
JAMESTOWN, COLO. 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, it is ever 
so easy for one of our colleagues, in the 
performance of his congressional chores, 
to accomplish something in the tax- 
payers’ interest and have that act go 
unnoticed. I venture to say each Mem- 
ber of Congress, in the performance of 
his constitutional duties, has accom- 
plished many noteworthy but unpub- 
lished acts. 

It should be very heartening to us to 
know that we do have alert, hard-work- 
ing newsmen, who will diligently search 
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out, then publicize, noteworthy acts by 
the Members of Congress. 

One of our most able colleagues has 
been the recipient of a newsman’s hard 
work and a well-deserved accolade in the 
form of an editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of Wednesday, June 19, 1968. 

The Honorable DonaLp G. Brorzman, 
Congressman from the Second District 
of Colorado, richly deserves this “pat on 
the back.” In my opinion, every hard- 
working taxpayer will want to add his 
“amen” to this editorial. 

This editorial speaks for itself, but in 
calling this monumental goof to the at- 
tention of the Postmaster General, Con- 
gressman BrotzMan put the fiscal wel- 
fare of the Nation above that of his own 
district. As colleagues, we do not have to 
be reminded of the courage such action 
takes. But, I might add, such action is 
typical of the Congressman from the 
Second District of Colorado. 

Congressman Brotzman ably repre- 
sents his district. He is constantly fight- 
ing in behalf of his constituents. In the 
Halls of Congress, the good people of the 
Second Congressional District of Colo- 
rado do not stand in any reflected light. 
In their corner, those Coloradans have 
an able Representative, ever willing to 
share their fight, ever willing to make 
sacrifice to save the taxpayers money. 
This editorial, “Three Cheers for James- 
town, Colo.,” most certainly echoes 
three cheers for Congressman DONALD G. 
BROTZMAN. 

I am happy to make this editorial 
available to the readers of the Recorp: 
THREE CHEERS FOR JAMESTOWN, COLO. 

There are 109 patrons of the post office at 
Jamestown, Colo., which is between 10 and 
15 miles from Boulder, Colo, (pop., 1960 
census, 38,000). In Boulder, says one citizen, 
“I've had to wait 30 minutes to mail a 
letter.” 

There’s no such situation at Jamestown, 
apparently. You can walk into the post of- 
fice there and mail a letter in less time than 
that. What's more, you can also buy a can 
of beans, a work shirt and stuff like that 
there, because the Jamestown post office is 
off in a corner of the general store run by 
Donald Haynes. Mr. Haynes also is the 
postmaster. 

The United States Government has been 
paying $120 rent a year for the Jamestown 
post office space. 

Now this tidy if informal arrangement 
seems to have affronted the majesty of the 
United States Government, which some time 
back announced that it was going to approve, 
for Jamestown, a $14,000 post office edifice, 

The only problem, it developed, was that 
the citizens of Jamestown did not want a 
new $14,000 post office. They liked what they 
had. A group of Jamestown citizens formed 
a group calling itself Voters Opposing In- 
discriminate Civic Expenditures (I. e., VOICE, 
what else?) and hired an attorney to speak 
for them, “This,” he said of the proposed 
$14,000 building, is a waste of money. The 
facility is not needed. It will be fought. .. .” 

And fought it was. VOICE fired off a plea 
for help to Jamestown's Congressman, Rep. 
Donald G. Brotzman, who in turn fired off 
a letter to the Hon. Marvin Watson, Post- 
master General, beginning: “I would like you 
to personally investigate a monumental goof 
which the Post Office Department has com- 
mitted at Jamestown, Colorado. 
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As Rep. Brotzman observed, the plan was 
for the new building to be leased to the 
Government for about $2,000 a year, or sub- 
stantially more than the going rate of $120 
for the space at the general store. And, he 
said, while the Post Office Department may 
regard a $2,000 annual rental as an in- 
significant amount, I do not.” 

Neither did the people of Jamestown. 
Mayor Jim Heaton said: “We do for ourselves. 
We'll go out and fix a road, build a fire- 
house or repair a bridge, rather than have 
the town do it, just to keep the taxes down.” 

The citizen who had to wait 30 minutes 
to mail a letter in Boulder says that if the 
Government has so much money to spend 
on. post offices out that way, the Boulder post 
office could use it. For Jamestown’s post office 
is going to remain in the general store. As 
the mayor says, Jamestown people “do for 
themselves,” and three cheers for them. 


TESTIMONY OF STEEL LABOR AND 
MANAGEMENT BEFORE THE 
HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE IN SUPPORT OF STEEL 
QUOTAS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
June 18, 1968, representatives of the 
United Steelworkers and the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in a joint ap- 
pearance before the House Ways and 
Means Committee presented testimony 
on the question of iron and steel quota 
legislation. 

The Ways and Means Committee, 
which has been holding hearings since 
June 4 on the question of trade policy 
and quotas, heard testimony from Mr. 
Thomas F. Patton, chairman, Republic 
Steel Corp., who represented the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, and from 
Mr. I. W. Abel, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

The presentation of statements by 
both the labor and management sectors 
of America’s most vital industry called 
dramatic attention to the problems fac- 
ing American iron and steel. World over- 
capacity of steel production facilities, 
foreign government subsidy of foreign 
steel, and restrictions by foreigners on 
American steel sold abroad, have created 
a flood of imports, generally from low 
labor cost areas. 

The future security and prosperity of 
America depend considerably on the 
health of this most basic industry. I 
would like to include the statements of 
Mr. Abel and Mr. Patton in favor of steel 
quota legislation in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I hope that everyone will take 
the time to read this important testi- 
mony, which follows: 

STATEMENT OF I. W. ABEL, PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, BEFORE THE 
House Wars AND MEANS COMMITTEE IN 
SUPPORT OF “STEEL AND IRON ORE QUOTA 
BLL” (H.R. 14120), JUNE 18, 1968 
Mr. Chairman, my name is I. W. Abel. Iam 

President of the United Steelworkers of 
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America, a union which represents the work- 
ers in the basic iron and steel industry in 
the United States and Canada. We also rep- 
resent iron ore mines in both countries. 

I am sure that the joint appearance be- 
fore this Committee of the Union and the 
Industry, represented by Mr. Tom Patton of 
Republic Steel and me, will come as a sur- 
prise to many, since we are currently en- 
gaged in negotiating a labor agreement. 
Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we hope that our ap- 
pearance will elicit more than surprise. We 
hope it will arouse a real concern for and 
a willingness to investigate the new prob- 
lems which our domestic economic system 
faces as a result of our current national 
trade policy, 

EVALUATION OF TRADE POLICY 

All of us, of course, are moved by the argu- 
ment that if a specific policy works, it must 
be the right one. But the converse is also 
true. There can be no dogmatic truths in an 
evolving and changing economic climate. The 
best argument for pursuing our foreign trade 
policy, which was initiated over thirty-four 
years ago, has been the fact that we have 
developed and generally maintained a favor- 
able trade balance. This was particularly true 
in the steel industry until 1959, at which 
time we began to rapidly plunge into a def- 
icit position. Now the national trade balance 
is also being jeopardized. 

The 1967 trade surplus was only 3.6 billion 
dollars, and already this year we have ex- 
perienced trade deficits. Our balance of pay- 
ments have also succumbed to a long series 
of large international deficits, beginning in 
1958. It is interesting to note that the last 
time this Committee deliberated upon our 
trade policy we were very much in a surplus 
condition and our payment deficits were de- 
clining. The impact of those deliberations 
was not to be felt until this year, but the 
atmosphere in which you conducted them 
was cetrainly optimistic—between 1960 and 
1965, our trade surplus averaged 5.2 billion 
dollars and during the same period, our pay- 
ment deficits dropped from minus 3.9 billion 
to minus 1.3 billion. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENT AND TRADE 
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It is no wonder then that we accepted the 
fact thet our national trade policy was cor- 
rect. It was working. But, gentlemen, the 
same logic should prevail today and we 
should acknowledge it. Our trade balances 
have dipped and not just because of tempo- 
rary factors. Deep penetrations by foreign 
producers have been made into domestic in- 
dustries and apparently there is no leveling 
off in view. At any rate, the clarity of the 
logic is being felt in the steel industry and 
the Steelworkers’ Union has responded to 
it because it may mean the livelihood and 
jobs of our members. 

My comments should be taken within the 
context of our Union’s support for an ex- 
pansionary trade policy. We have tradition- 
ally fought for the concept of wider trade 
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relations with other countries because of its 
political and economic advantages. The in- 
ternational political aspects of freer trade 
are readily recognized. We have equated our 
national political interest with the advanc- 
ing of international cooperation. As Dean 
Rusk recently indicated: “The trade policy 
the United States has pursued for more than 
three decades contributes to [our] broad 
political objectives.” 

Moreover, we have felt that our foreign 
economic policy has enhanced our national 
economic welfare. As a matter of fact, the 
most persuasive justification of our trade 
policy was the very evident contribution 
which it did make to our economic growth. 
We are, therefore, convinced that an isola- 
tionist economic policy is outdated in a world 
of interdependence. It was probably one of 
the achievements of the New Deal era that 
the philosophical position of “fortress 
America”—at least as far as trade is con- 
cerned—was demolished. However, current 
evaluation cannot rest upon past perform- 
ance or past factual situations. Interna- 
tional trade has now taken on different 
dimensions. 

I make these comments precisely because 
the problems of the past and their solutions 
are not necessarily the problems facing inter- 
national trade today. Unfortunately, there 
are too many who would apply, in a doc- 
trinaire manner, the public policy decisions 
of the past and criticize any contemporary 
evaluation of present day problems as an at- 
tempt to return to the days of the Smoot- 
Hawley Act. 

Our past trade policy grew out of an eco- 
nomic atmosphere of scarcity. At that time, 
artificial trade barriers, which further re- 
stricted each countries’ limited productive 
facilities, had condemned the various indi- 
vidual national economies to total depend- 
ency upon each countries’ weaknesses. 
Within an economy of scarcity, there was 
little room for improvement. 

However, just as today the development of 
our domestic public policy is being condi- 
tioned by the problems arising from an econ- 
omy of affluence, so also our foreign trade 
policy must grapple with the same source 
of international economic concern. Although 
these complexities arise from an affluent 
economy, they are no less real or no less 
critical than those arising from a depressed 
economy. 

We are, therefore, appealing to you to view 
our trade problems within this context. 
What I am saying is that we must have a 
balanced trade relationship within an ex- 
pansionary trade policy. 

As far as the domestic steel industry is 
concerned, we are experiencing a rapid and 
accelerated percentage penetration of our 
market by foreign producers. Within the last 
five years, steel imports have risen from 3 
per cent of domestic demand to almost 15 
per cent, if current imports for 1968 are pro- 
jected on an annual basis. 

Furthermore, we have been a deficit na- 
tion in the value of direct steel trade since 
1962. The current deficit amounts to about 
900 million dollars, But more than that, we 
are still a deficit nation even when we take 
into consideration indirect steel trade— 
that is, trade in which steel is used in manu- 
factured products. In 1966, our total steel 
trade balance was in a deficit position by al- 
most 500 million dollars. This, of course, 
causes a drain on our balance of payments. 
But is also refutes the contention that Amer- 
ican steel which is exported in manufactured 
items outbalances and compensates for any 
deficit in direct steel trade. 
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STEEL IMPORT STUDY In 1952, steel production stood at 93 million 


tons and employment at 545,000 workers. Em- 
VALUE OF DIRECT AND INDIRECT (END-USE) STEEL IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AND THEIR EFFECT ON U.S. BALANCE OF ployment K 1557 was only 424,000 workers, 


PAYMENTS 121,000 less than in 1952, although produc- 

il dollars} tion had increased by 34 million tons. Of 
— course, this is the result of increased pro- 
ductivity and is an economic factor decreas- 

Imports! Exports —— ing the need for manpower in the steel indus- 

Steel End-use Total Steel End-use Total total try regardless of the import situation. How- 


grooms —.— 1 ree j uua 1 ever, and this I stress, without the increased 

irect r „pi irec! i lus demand for steel accompan our prese 
imports) ‘imports indirect) exports) exports) indirect) imports economic growth, the 3 eee 
on steel employment would have been in- 

— 2 — a ri 28 +1,143 tolerable. 
* i According to Professors Adams and Dir- 
171 810 485 450 935 125 

— 145 697 711 480 1,191 494 lam, long-run decreases in employment are 
462 102 564 503 480 983 19 due to increases in productivity and not to 
586 129 715 443 495 938 +223 increases in imports, But this is true only 
= TH 3 = 3 Puy] because the foreign penetration of our 
1, 395 193 1.588 553 5 1.188 —390 growth in steel demand has begun to reach 
„444 257 1,701 545 „205 496 alarming proportions just recently. I/, how- 


Values increased 
Values calculated by multiplying 
im ‘eel m plus 10 percent to ad 


Values represent stee! product exports less AlD-financed ex; 


10 percent to adjust from FOB to CIF basis. 
— i pe ste net tons of indirect imports times the average CIF landed value per net ton of 
from FOB to CIF basis. 


4 Values calculated by multiplying estimated net tons by an average price of $150 for finished carbon steel in the domestic market 


which during this period ranged from $149 to $158. 


# The value of other steel products component of the steel product direct imports and exports estimated. 


Note. For comments by AISI on this table see appendix. 


Source: AISI, Foreign Trade Trends Quarterly; AIS, Imports 1; AIS Exports 1; USDC, Overseas Business Reports. 


We are convinced that the pressure behind 
these foreign imports is basically one of af- 
fluence—in other words, it results from ex- 
cessive overca ty. The Senate Finance 
Committee, last December, released a re- 
port indicating that surplus capacity had al- 
ready reached a level of 50 million tons. Each 
year, steel capacity grows at a rate of 33 mil- 
lion tons. It is the continued investment in 
overcapacity facilities which must be mod- 
erated in order to bring about a balanced 
trade relationship. 


STEEL AND ORE QUOTAS 


Our support of the Vanik bill is predicated, 
therefore, upon a two-fold objective. First, 
the bill will determine that, as a matter of 
public policy, a 10 per cent penetration of 
our steel market is a balanced one. Maybe 
Congress will suggest another figure. But, set 
a level, it must, in our judgment. As far as 
iron ore is concerned, our miners have com- 
plained about job losses due to the continued 
high levels of importation of ore during 
periods of recession. Their job loss becomes 
more pronounced than basic steelworkers if 
there is not a proportionate reduction of iron 
ore imports comparable to a downturn in 
steel production. Currently, ore imports are 
about 36 per cent of domestic consumption. 

The second objective will be found in the 
fact that the bill will serve as a guideline for 
foreign steel industries to moderate their in- 
vestments in facilities producing steel well 
beyond their own domestic consumption and 
a reasonable share of our market. 

It would be disastrous for Japan, for in- 
stance, to be led to assume it has an un- 
limited access to the U.S. steel market. Then, 
at a later date, when its investments are al- 
ready made and its manpower already com- 
mitted, if Japan is forced to curtail its access, 
severe political and economic consequence 
would undoubtedly ensue. Now is the time to 
declare whether there is a limit. And, this is a 
responsibility for Congress. 

This, then, is the sole purpose of our sup- 
port of a flexible quota bill. We have arrived 
at this position at a time when our own in- 
dustry is accelerating its investments in new 
plants and equipment to modernize obsolete 
facilities. There has been severe criticism 
levied at the industry for allowing its facili- 
ties to become outdated. There may be some 
justification to the charge. But the industry 
is now correcting’ this problem. My concern, 
however, arises from the fact that if we do 
not retain a steady share of the increase in 
domestic demand for steel, there will be a 
job loss, since the new facilities will be able 
to produce more steel with less workers. Fur- 


thermore, if the increased domestic market 
is lost to our own producers, I am afraid that 
the necessary continued investment to mod- 
ernize will be suspended. 


OVERCAPACITY 


I cannot over emphasize the coincidence of 
these two factors: foreign overcapacity and 
domestic accelerated investment. If the re- 
port of the Senate Finance Committee car- 
ries any real message, it is the documenta- 
tion of overcapacity and the concomitant 
pressure that it puts on the world market. 
The price structures of the United Kingdom 
and Europe are under heavy strain because of 
it, It is our firm contention that the world 
surplus of s capacity must be 
brought into balance with the world de- 
mand for steel. Otherwise, these industries, 
as instruments of their own government’s 
full employment policy, will be compelled to 
export whatever the cost—or, should I say, 
loss. And that loss will be at our expense in 
steel production and steelworkers’ jobs, 

The compulsion to export is dramatically 
revealed by a news release in the January 11, 
1968, issue of the Japan Metal Bulletin, which 
I submit for the record with my statement. 
The Bulletin declares that.. . the iron and 
steel industry is planning to provide obliga- 
tory export quota to steel, the tonnage al- 
located to be 10 per cent over the actual 
exports in the current fiscal year, with ex- 
port target in the next fiscal year raised to 
over 12 million tons. 

“Those companies that fail to export the 
allocated tonnage will get less coking coal 
than they want to get delivered; or will be 
penalized by $28 per ton covering the bal- 
ance unexported.“ 

ACCELERATED INVESTMENT 


Furthermore, the U.S. Steel industry, as 
indicated by Tom Patton, has embarked 
upon a program of rapid technological de- 
velopment, I note that our academic com- 
munity has been critical of the past decisions 
of the industry. How justified those criti- 
cisms are I leave to your judgment. But those 
are past decisions that have no weight now. 
Actually, as a union president, I must begin 
to think about the rapidity of the investment 
Which is at the rate of approximately $214 
billion a year. 


(a) Employment impact 
The more recent acceleration of steel im- 
ports has come fortunately- at a time of an 
extended boom in the American economy. 
Steel production in 1967 was 127 million tons. 
Despite this increased production, however, 
steel employment has substantially declined. 


ever, foreign producers had penetrated our 
markets earlier, the unemployment rates 
would have been totally unacceptable not 
only to our Union, but, I am sure, to the 
nation also. It is precisely because increase 
in productivity does indicate a downturn in 
employment that we must retain an appro- 
priate share of increased steel demand. If 
investments proceed at the present clip and 
imports expand at the current accelerated 
rate then we are in for employment trouble. 
The Wall Street Journal (5/28/68) recently 
noted: “Consumption (1968) is much higher, 
but imports are siphoning off most, if not 
all, the growth.” 

Moreover, if there is a dip in the economy 
and the present percentage penetration by 
foreign producers is retained, the reaction 
of unemployed steelworkers will be pre- 
dictable and justifiable. 

(b) Conglomeration 

We have become increasingly uneasy over 
the new tendency for corporations to con- 
glomerate. Its impact upon labor relations 
could be disastrous, During the recent strike 
with the copper industry, we were appalled 
over the contemplated merger between 
Kennecott and Peabody. Now the steel in- 
dustry is engaged in this adventure. The 
list of companies so far include Crucible, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube, Alleghany 
Detroit Steel. Inland Steel has created a 
Ludlum, Bethlehem, U. S. Steel, J & L, and 
corporate development staff unit which will 
be responsible for seeking out and evaluat- 
ing new diversification opportunities. 

I mention this new development here be- 
cause the pressure to get a higher rate of 
return upon capital investment may begin to 
drive steel funds out of the industry into 
other lucrative endeavors. If the industry is 
doubtful of its future share of the market, 
its stockholders will put the doubt to rest. 

We are all aware of the fact that the in- 
dustry must and is investing heavily in new 
technology. But as the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reports: “Aside from the fact that 
foreign producers are also modernizing their 
facilities, often with assistance from their 
governments, these investments are greatly 
increasing the fixed charges of the domestic 
industry. Unless the output of the U.S. steel 
industry increases by some 2 to 214 per cent 
a year, such fixed charges can only mean 
higher rather than reduced costs per ton of 
output and, therefore, smaller rather than 
higher profits. This would result in less 
funds being available from retained earn- 
ings and the capital market for investment 
in research and modern facilities.” 

A rise in imports may, therefore, not only 
result in a displacement of workers but 
also by encouraging conglomeration may put 
the workers who remain in the industry in 
an extremely position as far as 


jeopardized 
their ability to collectively bargain. 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
There is yet another major concern which 


we have over increased imports. It is the 
short-term adverse impact which these im- 
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ports exert upon our membership’s expecta- 
tion of normally continuous employment 
and our union’s right to bargain. When the 
union’s contract approaches the termination 
date, there is a rush to build up inventories 
as a hedge against strike action. Despite vari- 
ous attempts to keep the purchasing domes- 
tic, many steel consumers increase their for- 
eign orders, After the immediate period of 
negotiations and/or strike is over, there are 
layoffs in the steel mills as inventories are 
worked off. Furthermore, long-range com- 
mitments are made by the domestic con- 
sumers to foreign producers which result in 
a long-term loss to domestic steel produc- 
tion. 

These commitments are being made be- 
cause the foreign producer takes the advan- 
tage of a good opportunity and demands a 
long-term contract for shipping steel for a 
period of two to five years. 

In 1965, after the last inventory buildup, 
some 65,000 steelworkers were laid off, while 
steel imports were coming in at the rate of 
about one million tons a month. 

We very definitely do not think that our 
foreign trade policy should be taken advan- 
tage of to the detriment of the domestic 
workers who are exercising their prerogatives 
under the expressed public-policy procedure 
in labor-management relations—namely, to 
bargain collectively. 

The right to bargain is a cherished one, 
but it is being eroded by the unfair intru- 
sion of foreign trade. The February 8 issue 
of the Japan Metal Bulletin mentions that 
the Japanese government, concerned about 
its own balance of payment deficits, has 
. . asked steel companies for increased 
exports and decreased imports (here, I es- 
pecially call your attention to the comment) 
and with the threatened steel strike in 
America resulting in increased enquiries, the 
original export target of 10 million tons is 
likely to be attained.” (Emphasis supplied) 

Gentlemen, we should be allowed to bar- 
gain a domestic agreement within the frame- 
work of a domestic situation. 

Frankly, Mr. Chairman, we are becoming 
very annoyed by the so-called advocates of 
the free trade market. The labor movement 
has never accepted the fact that the un- 
hampered decisions of the market place will 
redound to the benefit of the workingman 
or the consumer for that matter. It was for 
that reason that unions were organized to 
protect workers from the callousness and in- 
human operations of the free market where 
labor was considered a commodity and social 
justice was a trade barrier, As a matter of 
fact, the trade union movement was con- 
sidered to be an illegal conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. The great social laws of the 
thirties denounced the notion that a union 
Was an illegal conspiracy, although it does 
remain as a restraint of trade in the domestic 
market place when it exercises its obligation 
to prevent labor from being treated as a 
commodity. 

Why, then, in the international trade mar- 
ket must labor again be treated as a com- 
modity and a union’s right to negotiate a 
wage benefit be a restraint of international 
trade? Well, Mr. Chairman, we reject that 
notion of a foreign trade policy. Our trade 
policy is not an end in itself in which its 
primary objective is merely to increase the 
free flow of goods. A free flow of goods did 
not automatically insure the interest of 
workers and consumers domestically and it 
will not do so internationally. A trade policy, 
like an economic system, must also provide 
for the raising of the workers’ standard of 
living. At that point, where the trade bal- 
ance begins to restrain a union from nego- 
tiating wage increases consistent with the 
growth in the domestic economy, then that 
trade policy like the economic policy of the 
thirties, is treating labor as a commodity. 
This observation is particularly true when 
imports presumed to flow because of a com- 
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petitive advantage, penetrate a market when 
there is a particular domestic problem un- 
related to the cost competitiveness of the 
domestic industry. I speak about pe- 
riods of negotiations and strike action. 
Recently, we witnessed the unwarranted 
strike-breaking acceleration of copper im- 
ports (and, I might say, they are still com- 
ing in despite the fact that copper miners 
are not being recalled to work) and today, 
we are deluged by steel imports for inven- 
tory buildup, despite the fact that the union 
and the industry have only recently begun 
formal negotiations. I mentioned earlier that 
there is always a search for scapegoats to 
explain a drop in trade. It seems too many 
are eager to point a finger at the labor move- 
ment and the unit labor cost. Yet, the U.S. 
Treasury Department in its release of Jan- 
uary 1968 on Maintaining the Strength of 
the Dollar stated that: “In the 1960’s, U.S. 
unit labor costs in manufacturing declined 
slightly while those of our major European 
competitors rose significantly. If changes in 
relative costs were the only determinant of 
export performance, then we should have 
noticeably increased our relative share of 
world markets.” 

It is this dimension of our trade policy 
which contravenes our public policy on col- 
lective bargaining that this Committee 
should also give serious attention. However, 
let me reiterate that our problem in the 
steel industry exists whether we are en- 
gaged in negotiations or not. The negotia- 
tion period is only an occasion in which the 
increased levels of imports become more no- 
ticeable in that they reach these levels more 
rapidly. It is certainly erroneous to leave the 
impression, as some earlier testimony did, 
that the upsurge in steel imports is a result 
of strike or the negotiations of this union. 

Moreover, it is maintained that one of the 
reasons for a greater flow of trade is to 
restrain price increases, But, after reading 
some of the recent extreme statements by 
import trade associations, I wonder whether 
the real objective is to restrain legitimate 
wage increases. At what level of market 
penetration will this be a reality in the 
steel industry? And when it reaches that 
level, how many workers will be penalized 
by losing their jobs in order to control the 
pricing policy of the various corporations? 
Until such time as we can have interna- 
tional price competition in which labor is 
not a commodity and there are international 
fair labor standards, then I suggest that 
American workers not bear the full brunt 
of a national pricing policy. 

I submit, therefore, that we are not talk- 
ing about extremes—a total free trade policy 
or the protectionism of Smoot-Hawley, as 
envisioned by the massive retaliation argu- 
ments, Our position as a Union lies within 
the framework of an expansionary trade 
policy—but one which is balanced. Our con- 
cern is not over a freer trade relationship. 
We are committed to that. Nor is it one of 
being unduly aroused over fairer trade. Cer- 
tainly, we seek equitable anti-dumping laws 
and the reciprocal elimination of non-tariff 
barriers. But for an industry that is pri- 
marily domestic, our attention is directed at 
a more orderly and balanced penetration of 
our market. Even GATT regulations recog- 
nizes the chaotic conditions arising from 
“market disruption.” 

We are advocating, therefore, that these 
quota restrictions be enacted and enforced 
until such time as world overcapacity is 
moderated. Once there is a more proper rela- 
tionship between world demand and world 
capacity, then, injurious competition will be 
abated. We are not opposed to steel trade— 
even at competitive prices—but, we are 
convinced that the competition should arise 
from lower cost factors and not from the 
compulsion of excess facilities. Hence, we 
view the fact of overcapacity as the crucial 
malady in the world steel trade picture and 
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not necessarily other competitive factors, 
like wage costs. 

I might also mention that the principle 
of trade adjustment assistance to a limited 
number of workers displaced by foreign trade 
is most necessary, but highly unsatisfactory 
as a solution to massive displacement. I am 
aware that there are a number of proposals 
before Congress which would liberalize that 
section of the Trade Expansion Act dealing 
with assistance to workers adversely affected 
by foreign trade. I hope that Congress will 
react favorably to these proposals. It is my 
understanding that, as of now, not one single 
case has been acted upon favorably by the 
Federal Tariff Commission. However, it is 
one thing to provide assistance for a small 
group of workers, who will be adversely af- 
fected in the interest of a broader trade 
policy, which provides greater demonstrable 
economic growth for the economy and more 
job opportunities for American workers. 
However, such a relief program cannot be 
a substitute for a more basic solution to the 
problems facing the steel industry. 

Within the framework of an expansionary 
trade policy, we must now grapple with the 
question of a balanced trade development. 
It is that task which Congress must face, 
and it is one which this Union is complete- 
ly convinced must be done now—this year. 
STATEMENT oF THOMAS F. PATTON, CHAIRMAN, 

REPUBLIC STEEL CORP., BEFORE THE COM- 

MITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, U.S. HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 18, 1968 


My name is Thomas F. Patton. I am Chair- 
man of Republic Steel Corporation. I am 
accompanied by Mr. William G. Stewart, 
President of Cyclops Corporation, and Mr, 
Laurence Fenninger, Jr., Assistant Vice Pres- 
ident of Bethlehem Steel Corporation. We 
are appearing today as representatives of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, a non- 
profit trade association having 67 member 
companies in the United States. Those com- 
panies, which include mine and those of my 
colleagues, account for about 95% of this 
country’s raw steel production. 

Before I proceed with my statement, I 
should like to express my own and the In- 
stitute’s appreciation for the opportunity to 
be heard during your review of tariff and 
trade proposals. May I point out that we 
appear today together with I. W. Abel, Presi- 
dent of United Steelworkers of America, and 
his colleagues from that Union, which repre- 
sents the vast majority of the employees of 
the Institute’s member companies. Whatever 
our differences may be as to other matters, 
we and the Union are of one mind as to the 
seriousness of the problem of imports of pig 
iron and steel mill products into the United 
States. We and the Union are in agreement 
that there is an immediate need for some 
reasonable limitation on the importation of 
those commodities to prevent the present 
negative balance in steel trade from growing 
rapidly worse. 

Recognizing the importance of conserving 
the Committee’s time and the extensive 
testimony you have already heard on general 
trade matters, I shall confine my remarks 
to a summary of the problem of steel imports 
and the solution which the member com- 
panies of the Institute endorse. Documenta- 
tion for this statement is found in “The 
Steel Import Problem” published by the 
Institute in October, 1967, and recently up- 
dated to include those 1967 data currently 
available, a study of steel imports prepared 
by the staff of the Committee on Finance of 
the United States Senate, and a paper pre- 
pared by the Institute on the national se- 
curity aspects of steel imports. I ask that 
these documents be entered in the record of 
these hearings, although I suggest that only 
the national security paper need be made 
part of the printed record. 

In this statement, I shall use data apply- 
ing only to trade in steel mill products to 
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avoid confusion. Those data are generally 
representative of the trade in pig iron, al- 
though there are substantial differences as 
to countries of origin of imports. All data 
on imports and exports will be expressed in 
net tons of 2000 pounds. 

1, DIMENSIONS OF THE CURRENT IRON AND 

STEEL IMPORT PROBLEM 


The dimensions of the iron and steel im- 
port problem can be described quickly. Until 
1959, the United States was a net exporter 
of steel. In 1957, for example, we exported 
5.3 million tons of steel mill products and 

a nominal 1.2 million tons. In 1967, 
by contrast, we exported a mere 1.7 million 
tons, about half of which was financed by 
the United States under AID programs, and 
imported 11.5 million tons, 122% of the 
total steel supply in the United States. Thus, 
in one decade, we experienced an adverse 
swing in trade of about 14 million tons hav- 
ing a value of about $144 billion. During the 
late months of 1967 and the early months of 
this year, the situation has grown rapidly 
worse. In fact, steel imports in the first four 
months of 1968 were more than 50% above 
the corresponding period last year, the pre- 
vious record for those months. (Chart 1). 
{Charts not printed in RECORD.] 

Initially, steel imports were concentrated 
in product categories, such as common wire 
rods, concrete reinforcing bars and wire pro- 
ducts, the manufacture of which involves 
relatively simple technology and compara- 
tively broad dimensional and physical tol- 
erances. As time has gone on, however, there 
has been a marked shift toward the more 
sophisticated products, with the greatest 
gains occurring in flat rolled items such as 
hot and cold-rolled sheets and the specialty 
products—stainless steels, tool steels and 
high alloy steels. In fact, imports of specialty 
steels now account for a higher proportion 
of the supply in the United States than do 
imports of common steel products. 

A similar shift has occurred in the distri- 
bution of imports by geographical regions. 
Originally, as might be expected, imported 
steel was confined largely to coastal areas. 
With the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, however, all major steel-consuming sec- 
tions of the United States became markets 
for steel produced abroad. Last year, for ex- 
ample, the port receiving the largest amounts 
of imported steel was Detroit, Michigan. 

As to countries of origin, Western Europe, 
a traditional steel exporter, supplied about 
two-thirds of all United States steel imports 
at the beginning of the last decade. The 
rapid expansion of the Japanese steel in- 
dustry has changed the picture radically. 
Presently, the countries of the Eur 
Common Market account for about 42% of 
our total imports and Japan accounts for a 
similar proportion. 

2. CAUSES OF THE STEEL IMPORT PROBLEM 

The basic forces which have changed the 
United States from a net exporter of steel 
to the world’s greatest importer are four: 

First, the availability of a large amount of 
excess steel producing capacity outside the 
United States and the policies of certain for- 
eign countries as to the use of this capacity; 

Second, production costs in other coun- 
tries which are far less than those in the 
United States; 

Third, resulting low prices in world mar- 
kets, some of which are below the home mar- 
ket prices of many foreign producers; and 

Fourth, measures taken by foreign gov- 
ernments to protect and strengthen their 
own steel industries and to encourage ex- 
ports. 

For some time after World War II, steel- 

facilities abroad were largely oc- 
cupied with filling their own domestic re- 
quirements. Supply and demand were in 
approximate balance and such steel as was 
available for export went largely to coun- 
tries which traditionally had imported all or 
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most of their steel needs. The demand for 
steel after World War II was, of course, very 
high. This, together with such factors as the 
formation of the European Common Market 
and the anticipated growth of underdevel- 
oped countries, led the planners in Western 
Europe and other industrialized countries to 
overestimate the growth of steel consump- 
tion. The 1958 economic recession in Europe 
and Japan revealed for the first time a sub- 
stantial excess of capacity over demand. It 
has never disappeared and, in fact, has grown 
to the point where steelmaking capacity out- 
side the United States now exceeds produc- 
tion by about 55 million toms. (Chart 2). 
[Chart not printed in Rrecorp.] The pressure 
which it exerts on world steel markets re- 
sults from the determination of other coun- 
tries to export in an effort to employ their 
steelmaking facilities as fully as possible. 
It has been aggravated by the establishment 
of new steel industries in the less developed 
countries and the deliberate expansion of 
exports by Japan. 

Exports to the United States have been 
stimulated by the substantial cost advan- 
tages enjoyed by foreign producers. Evidence 
obtained by the Institute and corroborated 
by the Senate Finance Committee Staff study 
indicates that direct production costs in 
Japan are about $40 per ton and those in 
Western Europe are about $25 per ton below 
those of the United States. With the opening 
of large coal and iron ore deposits around the 
world (principally through the activities of 
American producers and with American 
financing), the development of very large 
bulk cargo ships and the construction of steel 
plants on deep water, foreign producers have 
been able to reduce their raw materials costs 
to levels about equal to those of the United 
States. Costs of purchased services and sup- 
plies are below those in this country, largely 
because they reflect much lower wage levels. 
This is also true of construction costs, with 
the result that higher interest rates abroad 
have been offset by much lower initial costs. 

Japanese hourly employment costs, includ- 
ing all identifiable benefits, are about one- 
fourth of ours, while those in Europe are 
one-half to one-third those in this country. 
This is largely a reflection of differences 
among national wage levels, since the rela- 
tionship between steel wages and industrial 
Wages generally is about the same in Europe 
and Japan as it is in the United States. 
Such differences obviously cannot be 
changed significantly by the actions of one 
industry or one labor union. By way of con- 
trast, output per manhour in the Japanese 
industry as a whole is about three-quarters 
of ours and in the newer plants it appears to 
equal the current level in this country. Thus, 
unit labor cost in the Japanese steel industry 
is only one-thirc that in the United States. 
The difference is very large—$35 to $40 per 
ton of steel mill products. Unit labor costs in 
Western Europe, where productivity is lower 
than it is in Japan, are about $25 per ton 
below ours. 

Following World War II, the United States 
provided both money and know-how for the 
rebuilding of war-torn steel industries 
abroad. This, together with the rapid expan- 
sion of domestic markets in other countries, 
led to the adoption of superior technology 
around the world. That has continued and 
technological developments in steel are now 
quickly available to all who have the funds 
required for their adoption. Thus, although 


the steel industry in the United States still 


leads the rest of the world in efficiency, its 
advantage is smaller now than it was ten 
years ago. Furthermore, even maintaining, 
let alone expanding, that advantage is be- 
coming more difficult as the steel industries 
of Western Europe and Japan approach that 
of the United States in size and continue to 
obtain, from domestic and other sources, the 
funds required for expansion and improve- 
ment of their plants. In any case, tech- 
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nology now available or in sight could not 
possibly reduce output per manhour to a 
level which would make our production costs 
competitive with those of the European and 
Japanese steel industries. 

Excess capacity and the determination to 
use it for export purposes have caused the 
decline of steel prices on the world market. 
Low export prices depress the prices charged 
in the domestic markets of the producers to- 
ward world levels. This is especially true of 
Western Europe and the United Kingdom 
and it has been the source of constant com- 
plaint by producers in those countries. 

Little is known about Japanese domestic 
prices since most of the steel used in that 
country is sold to affiliates of the steel pro- 
ducers or through associated trading com- 
panies. (I might note that this system of dis- 
tribution also acts as a powerful deterent 
to imports.) Indirect evidence derived from 
the financial reports of Japanese steel pro- 
ducers indicates that domestic prices are 
somewhat higher than export prices. Such 
information as we have been able to collect 
shows that world steel prices are little, if 
any, above the direct production costs of 
European producers and roughly equal to 
the total costs of the Japanese. Delivered 
prices of foreign steel in the United States 
average $30 to $40 per ton below the prices 
of steel produced in this country, while the 
average profit before taxes of American steel 
companies in 1967 was about $12.50 per ton. 
The key to current world market price levels 
is the cost structure of the Japanese steel 
industry. Japan is the largest single exporter 
and all other steel exporters are affected by 
Japanese prices, especially in the United 
States market. 

Foreign governments have generally taken 
the view that domestic steel industries capa- 
ble of supplying all or most of the steel re- 
quired by their economies are necessary for 
economic strength. They have also supported, 
with few exceptions, efforts by their steel 
industries to maintain high production levels 
and, therefore, employment. In many cases, 
they have looked on steel exports as an im- 
portant means of generating foreign ex- 
change. These views have led other govern- 
ments increasingly to involve themselves in 
the affairs of their steel industries and to 
encourage exports. This involvement has 
taken a variety of forms, including outright 
ownership, as in the case of Great Britain; 
majority equity holdings, as in the case of 
Italy; low-interest bearing loans, as in the 
case of France; preferential capital alloca- 
tion, as in the case of Japan; and the en- 
couragement of mergers and the formation 
of cartels in France and West Germany. 

All the steel producing countries, save the 
United States, have a variety of effective re- 
strictions on steel imports, some of which 
are matters of practice and custom rather 
than of formal laws and regulations. These 
include, from time to time and in varying 
combinations, border taxes, all-pervastve 
domestic preference buying, special ware- 
housing charges, customs “red-tape,” and 
other restrictions tantamount to outright 
embargoes. Exports are encouraged by pro- 
tection of domestic markets and by a variety 
of special devices including tax incentives 
and rebates, direct and indirect subsidies, 
favorable credit terms for exports and credit 
guarantees, 


3. PROBABLE FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN SUPPLY, 
DEMAND AND COST FACTORS i 


The current situation is extremely serious 
and the prospects for the future are worse. 
World steel trade has been expanding at an 
average rate of about 4½ % a year. The major 
foreign producers, however, have been ex- 
panding their steel-producing facilities at 
much higher rates, each with the intention 
of increasing his exports. The most notable 
example is, again, Japan. Last year, Japan 
produced 68 million net tons of raw steel, 
more than any other country except the 
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United States and the Soviet Union, That was 
double the amount produced as recently as 
1963. Capital expenditure plans recently sub- 
mitted for government call for a 
steelmaking capacity of 110 million net tons 
by 1971, four years earlier than had been 
anticipated. While domestic consumption has 
been growing very rapidly in Japan, it has not 
equaled that expansion rate over the years. 
The meaning is clear: vastly increased ex- 
ports. Meanwhile, the European industry is 
continuing to faster than domestic 
consumption in spite of financial difficulties 
and a substantial current excess of capacity. 
(Charts 3 and 4). [Charts not printed in 
Recorp.] 

There is little prospect that steel export 
markets outside the United States, will grow 
rapidly enough during the next five years 
or so to absorb the excess supply. Thus, the 
principal target for rising exports from Japan 
and Europe is the United States market. 

As to costs, the Senate Finance Committee 
Staff study noted that if steel hourly em- 
ployment costs here and abroad continued 
to rise at the rates of increase experienced 
from 1960 to 1964, it would take the French 
21 years, the West Germans 25 years and the 
Japanese 26 years to catch up with the 
United States. Since world supplies of iron 
ore and coal are expanding rapidly, foreign 
producers may enjoy even lower prices for 
these raw materials in the future. Thus, 
American producers are likely to continue to 
be at a serious cost disadvantage. This, to- 
gether with the growing supply of steel avail- 
able for export from other countries, makes 
the continued rapid growth of steel imports 
into the United States a certainty unless 
steps are taken by the government to pre- 
vent it. 


4. IMPLICATIONS OF A CONTINUED RAPID RISE IN 
IRON AND STEEL IMPORTS 


The growth of imports into the United 
States during the last ten years has taken 
a substantial portion of the secular growth 
in steel consumption in this country during 
that period. The disparity in growth rates 
has been extremely large; imports have 
grown about ten times as fast as consump- 
tion over the last decade. The implications 
are very serious. If these trends continue, 
they mean an inevitable decline in steel 
producing facilities in the United States in 
both relative and absolute terms. The steel 
companies obviously cannot justify econom- 
ically the continued expenditure of their 
owners’ money for steelmaking facilities un- 
der these conditions. 

the course of our industrial his- 
tory, many industries have waxed and waned 
in response to changes in demand and other 
market conditions. There are, however, two 
factors which make the prospective decline 
in the domestic steel industry as a con- 
sequence of rising imports a real problem for 
the United States. The first is its effect on 
the security of the United States. The role 
of steel in national defense is twofold. It is 
an important component of the great variety 
of materials and equipment used in military 
operations of every kind. At present, direct 
military requirements account for more than 
4½ million tons of steel mill products, many 
of them highly specialized. Even more im- 
portant in terms of the volume required, 
steel is an essential ingredient in the facili- 
ties and equipment used in the manufec- 
ture and transportation of war materials, 
whether or not they are made of steel. The 
Executive Branch agencies concerned with 
national security have estimated that a con- 
ventional, non-nuclear war of three years’ 
duration occurring in the early 1970's when 
Gross National Product had reached one tril- 
lion dollars would result in direct military 
steel requirements more than double those 
of today and an increase in steel demand for 
both military and civilian purposes of about 
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20 percent, to a total of 140 million tons of 
steel mill products. The assumption is that 
sources of steel, other than Canada and 
Mexico, would not be available in case of such 
a war and that civilian requirements would 
not be curtailed. 

Normal requirements are expected to in- 
crease to 115 million tons of steel mill prod- 
ucts by 1975. If imports rise at only half the 
rate experienced during the last ten years, 
they will amount to 30 million tons, or 26% 
of requirements, by that year. Under those 
conditions, the domestic Industry may well 
be smaller then than it is now. If, at that 
time, a war emergency of the type envisioned 
by the Executive Branch occurred and steel 
imports largely disappeared, total domestic 
supply could not be expanded to 140 million 
tons of steel mill products. It takes three to 
five years to plan, construct and bring into 
operation a major steelmaking facility. The 
result, obviously, would be severe steel short- 
ages. 

Plans now being made determine the facil- 
ities available in the early 1970's. As matters 
now stand, those plans must assume a static 
or declining market for domestic steel, unless 
action is taken promptly to prevent im- 
ports from taking all or most of the growth 
in the demand for steel. 

The second source of danger from a decline 
of the domestic steel industry is the effect of 
such a decline on our balance of trade. As 
early as January, 1966, the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers pointed out 
that the adverse swing in steel trade between 
the average for 1955-57 and 1965 had reached 
the huge amount of $1.3 billion. It has grown 
since then as exports have continued their 
decline and imports have continued their 
rapid increase. In 1967, our steel trade deficit, 
excluding freight charges, was $877 million 
and, if the trends reflected in the first four 
months of this year are indicative of the rest 
of the year, our 1968 adverse balance will be 
on the order of $1.4 billion. Compared with 
the average surplus enjoyed in 1955-57, this 
will mean a deterioration in our foreign trade 
of more than $2 billion a year on the steel 
account alone, If steel imports were to in- 
crease at only half the rate experienced dur- 
ing the last ten years, the annual steel trade 
deficit would reach 83 billion by 1975 for a 
cumulative dollar drain over the seven-year 
period of more than $15 billion. 


5. INADEQUATE REMEDIES SUGGESTED BY OTHERS 


The suggestion has been made that steel 
imports could be discouraged by vigorous 
price competition. Let us see where that 
would lead the domestic producers. As I have 
noted earlier, the average disparity between 
domestic prices and the delivered prices of 
imported steel is on the order of $35 per ton, 
or approximately 20%. In 1967, the domestic 
steel companies earned just over 7%, or $12.50 
per ton, before federal income tax on the 
sale of their products. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that widespread price reductions suffi- 
ciently large to affect the volume of imports 
would put the domestic companies in serious 
financial difficulty. Critics of the industry 
have argued that price reductions could be 
selective, but they overlook the fact that im- 
ports have penetrated all major regional 
markets and all t product lines. 
They also ignore the point that many of 
steel's customers have operations in a num- 
ber of regions and purchase a variety of steel 
products. 

‘The experience of the steel industries with- 
in the European Common Market is instruc- 
tive in this regard. In recent years, there has 
‘been an increasing flow of steel from one 
member country to another at prices ap- 
proaching or equaling world export prices. 
Producers in one country, faced with ex- 
ports from a neighbor at prices below those 
established for the domestic market, have 
tried to solve the problem by aligning on the 
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low prices of imports. The result has been 
@ decline in the general price level and fi- 
nancial distress among European steel pro- 
ducers. Alignment on import prices by steel 
producers in the United States would lead 
inevitably to the same unfortunate conse- 
quences. 

It has also been suggested that vigorous 
efforts to export at prices prevailing in the 
world market would discourage or help offset 
imports into this country. Selling abroad at 
prices below prevailing domestic prices would 
be extremely costly. Domestic customers 
could not be expected to subsidize exports 
at prevailing world prices and, in fact, could 
be expected to demand those prices them- 
selves. This would be ruinous for the domes- 
tic steel companies. Moreover, if such actions 
succeeded in taking business away from for- 
eign producers in their own or third country 
markets, that would simply make more for- 
eign steel available for the United States 
market. Thus, this so-called remedy would 
aggravate the present situation. 

Another “remedy” prescribed for solving 
the import problem is the installation of 
large steelmaking facilities by American pro- 
ducers in low-wage countries, even though 
there is already a world-wide excess of steel 
supply. This is, of course, impossible on any 
substantial scale under existing restrictions 
on capital investment abroad. Even if it were 
not, large scale shipments of steel from such 
facilities to the United States would add to 
the amounts of steel imported into the Unit- 
ed States and, therefore, to our balance of 
payments and national security problems. 
They would also create domestic political 
problems as plants in the United States cur- 
tailed operations in favor of shipments from 
overseas plants, Furthermore, a modern, 
large-scale steel plant in a less-developed 
country would be a considerable economic 
hostage. 

The most frequently heard suggestion for 
solving the steel import problem is that the 
industry in the United States should regain 
its former commanding lead in steel tech- 
nology. This stems in part from the mistaken 
belief that the industry has been slow to 
adopt new technological developments. That 
criticism is usually based on a superficial 
analysis of the development and adoption of 
the basic oxygen steelmaking process which 
has had wide circulation, It has been thor- 
oughly discredited by Professor Alan K. Me- 
Adams of Cornell University in an article 
entitled “Big Steel, Invention, and Innova- 
tion, Reconsidered.” I shall not attempt to 
summarize this article but ask that it be 
included in the record of these hearings for 
later study by members of this Committee. 
I would note, however, that more steel is 
produced by this process in the United States 
than anywhere else in the world and our 
basic oxygen furnaces are the most advanced. 

The fact is that the American steel in- 
dustry is still the most technically efficient 
in the world. Our technology, particularly 
as to upgrading of raw materials and the 
processing of steel beyond the crude ingot’ 
stage, is superior to that of any other coun- 
try. Our research facilities and efforts far 
exceed those of any other nation and the 
fruits of our research are widely and quickly 
adopted by the industries of other nations. 
This is why foreign producers continue to 
buy American-made equipment and seek 
licenses to use American-developed processes 
and make American-developed steel prod- 
ucts. Furthermore, the steel companies in 
the United States are investing in improved 
steelmaking and processing facilities at a 
record rate and engaging in vigorous cam- 
paigns to expand the uses of steel products. 

The difficulties involved in increasing our 
technical superiority enough to overcome our 
cost disadvantages are two-fold. First, steel 
technology is almost completely interna- 
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tional. An innovation by one company soon 
finds its way into the operations of others, 
both here and abroad. No one country has 
a monopoly on brains, curiosity and ima- 
gination. And, as the domestic markets of 
major steel producers abroad have grown, 
their former prejudices against innovation 
have tended to disappear, 

The second difficulty arises from the cost 
of adopting innovations. One hears stories 
about the savings to be achieved through the 
adoption of new processes and techniques. 
The amounts of those alleged savings are fre- 
quently exaggerated. Comprehensive studies 
of the production costs which could be ex- 
pected from wholly new plants embodying 
the latest in technology indicate that they 
would be substantially above those in mod- 
ern plants abroad if proper account is taken 
of capital costs. In short, nothing now avail- 
able or in the process of development can be 
expected to lower domestic steel production 
costs to the extent of overcoming the produc- 
tion cost advantages now enjoyed by foreign 
producers. 

Another suggested solution for the steel 
import problem is the removal by interna- 
tional agreement of existing non-tariff bar- 
riers to trade. There is no need to dwell here 
on the great difficulties involved in identify- 
ing those barriers, obtaining agreement on 
their removal and enforcing such an agree- 
ment in the face of nationalistic considera- 
tions. It is sufficient to point out that cost 
disparities between steel producers in the 
United States and those in other countries 
are so large that elimination of those barriers 
is not likely to change the competitive situa- 
tion significantly. Moreover, the removal of 
those barriers would not reduce the opti- 
mistic expansion plans of foreign producers 
and, therefore, the excess steel supply in 
world markets. Finally, the process of re- 
moving those barriers would consume so 
much time that the domestic steel industry 
might have suffered irreparable injury long 
before they disappeared. 

All these suggestions for meeting the threat 
posed by growing imports presuppose the ex- 
istence of conditions essential to the opera- 
tion of a free market. They also assume no 
need to maintain a strong, domestic steel in- 
dustry for national security. These conditions 
do not exist today. Differentials in basic cost 
factors persist among steel producing coun- 
tries, Wide differences prevail among nations 
as to what constitute proper rules of interna- 
tional trade. Thus, remedies which depend on 
free market conditions cannot be effective in 
the real world of today. 

To sum up, the remedies suggested by many 
simply do not fit the case. 


6. OUR PROPOSED SOLUTION 


We believe that an equitable solution to 
the problem of rising imports into this coun- 
try is a system of quotas based on recent 
market shares of the countries which export 
steel to the United States. Action to estab- 
lish such a system must be taken to prevent 
serious damage to the domestic steel in- 
dustry, This is the system embodied in the 
orderly trade bills now before this Committee. 

The industry recognizes that, troublesome 
as steel imports have become, foreign pro- 
ducers rely on the United States market for 
an important part of their sales. Any control 
device, therefore, which greatly reduced im- 
ports would have a seriously adverse effect on 
the economies of other countries. An em- 
bargo or sharply increased tariffs would have 
such an effect. Quotas based on recent import 
shares of the market would not, The bills 
before you not only embody such quotas but 
also provide review every five years to examine 
2 system in light of then-existing condi- 

ons. 

We recognize also that the capital spend- 
ing programs of steel industries in certain 
countries, notably Japan, are presently based 
in part on expectations of a continuing ex- 
pansion of exports to the United States. Lim- 
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iting those exports to fixed, absolute quanti- 
ties might be disruptive to those industries. 
Flexible quotas expressed in terms of his- 
torical market shares would permit the vol- 
ume of steel imports to grow as the United 
States market for steel expands. Thus, they 
would minimize the adverse effects on the 
steel industries of other countries and en- 
courage their orderly development in the 
future. 


7. ANSWERS TO CRITICISMS OF QUOTAS 


The assertion is frequently made that the 
institution of quotas on steel imports would 
lead to instant retaliation by the countries 
affected against other commodities exported 
from the United States. This is by no means 
a foregone conclusion, Other nations pur- 
chase goods and services from this country 
because they want and need them, not be- 
cause of altruistic feelings. Curtailment of 
those purchases would hurt not only the 
United States but also the country taking 
such action. Retaliation could be expected, 
therefore, only if the country involved be- 
lieved that its own national interest would 
be served by that course. 

A flexible quota system which preserved 
recent shares of the United States market and 
permitted imports to grow with those mar- 
kets would not provide much to retaliate 
against. We are not advocating sharp reduc- 
tions in imports. In essence, we are talking 
about maintaining market shares as they 
exist under normal conditions. 

Under GATT, signatory nations are allowed 
to limit imports for national security reasons 
without fear of retaliation by other coun- 
tries. As I have noted earlier, our national 
security is threatened by rising imports of 
steel mill products, No other important na- 
tion has net imports of such products in ex- 
cess of 5 percent of its total requirements. 
Ours are now at nearly three times that level. 

Another criticism of flexible quotas is that 
they would destroy competition among steel 
companies in the United States. The assump- 
tion here is that the only form of competi- 
tion faced by steel companies is that from 
foreign steel producers, This is far from the 
case. Everyone of you has seen evidence of 
the competition we face from a host of other 
materials—in construction, packaging and 
the manufacture of a wide variety of articles. 
Limiting the flow of imported steel to recent 
levels is not going to reduce that competition 
at all. Furthermore, I can assure you from my 
own long experience that domestic steel com- 
panies compete vigorously with each other. 
Generally speaking, we do not sell a con- 
sumer product and our competition is not, 
therefore, as evident as that of the makers of 
automobiles, appliances, cosmetics or foods. 
But it is there, nevertheless. Finally, recent 
levels of imports represent a large piece of 
the United States market and one worth 
going after. Only two steel companies in this 
country produce more than the amount 
which would be coming in from abroad under 
the proposed quota system. 

One other criticism of quotas should be 
mentioned. It is that their establishment 
would harm our friendly relationships with 
other nations. Our view is that far greater 
damage to those relationships will result 
from letting steel imports continue to rise 
to the point where even the most ardent ad- 
vocates of free trade rec that our na- 
tional security is in danger. A policy of drift 
would encourage other nations, particularly 
Japan, to continue to expand their steel in- 
dustries more rapidly than would be war- 
ranted by domestic and normal export re- 
quirements, only to tell them later that they 
must curtail sharply their sales to this coun- 
try, The longer remedial action is put off, the 
more disruptive will be the effects on the 
economies of our own and other countries. 

CONCLUSION 


The American steel industry provides a 
material essential to the economy and the 
security of the United States. Our national 
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well-being depends on having an assured 
supply of this material in all the many grades 
and forms needed by a complex, industrial 
society. Rapidly rising imports are eroding 
the ability of the domestic industry to per- 
form this essential function and increasing 
dependence on imports is endangering our 
national security. No one questions the need 
for steel in our economy and few doubt that 
there is a point beyond which it is unsafe to 
rely on supplies from abroad. We believe 
that point was passed in 1967 and that, in 
our national interest and the interests of the 
countries now exporting steel to the United 
States, the rate of growth of steel imports 
above recent historical levels should be lim- 
ited to the rate of growth of steel require- 
ments in our economy. Accordingly, we re- 
spectfully request your favorable action, dur- 
ing this session of Congress, on the bills 
before you which would limit steel imports 
in that fashion. 


JOHN Q. PUBLIC: SUGAR DADDY 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial on June 18, the Wall Street 
Journal pointed out that one result of 
our present policy on sugar quotas will 
be an increase in what the consumer 
has to pay for sugar. The editorial also 
decried that fact that the sugar lobby 
has been successful in thwarting moves 
by economy-minded legislators to place a 
ceiling on the amount that can be re- 
ceived in Federal support by a single 
producer. This problem should be of in- 
terest to all who are concerned with 
our Nation’s current economic situation 
and who seek to protect the interests of 
the American consumer. 

JOHN Q. PUBLIC: SUGAR DADDY 


The way it’s laid down in the U.S. Govern- 
ment Organization Manual, the Govern- 
ment’s sugar program sounds simple enough. 

“This program,” the manual says, “is 
designed to protect the welfare of consumers 
of sugar and those engaged in the domestic 
sugar producing industry. It involves (1) 
determination of United States consumption 
requirements, (2) administration of quotas 
to regulate imports of sugar produced in 
foreign areas, as well as marketings of sugar 
produced in domestic areas; and (3) pay- 
ments to domestic producers of sugarbeets 
and sugarcane who comply with certain 
labor, wage, price, and acreage requirements 
prescribed by law.” 

Note that in this presentation ‘the welfare 
of consumers” comes first. And yet, as this 
newspaper reported the other day, U.S. con- 
sumers will be paying more for sugar short- 
ly—unless the Agriculture Department al- 
lows more supplies to come into the domestic 
markets. Refiners are paying, for raw sugar, 
the highest prices since the spring of 1964. 

The way the sugar program works, the 
Agriculture Department at the year’s end 
makes an educated guess as to what the next 
12 months’ consumption will be. It set the 
marketing quota for 1966 at 9.8 million tons, 
which during the year had to be raised to 10.2 
million. It set the quota for 1967 at 10.2 
million tons, and that later had to be raised 
to 10.8 million. 

Now although the population is increas- 
ing and sugar consumption rising, the de- 
partment last winter set the 1968 quota at 
10.4 million tons—surely a bad guess inas- 
much as refined distribution now is running 
about 250,000 tons ahead of a year ago. 
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Plainly, in creating the sugar program and 
subscribing to the International Sugar 
Agreement, Congress has saddled the Agri- 
culture Department with an almost impos- 
sible task. The system, which, under the 
agreement, assigns quotas to foreign pro- 
ducers, has spawned an army of highly-paid 
lobbyists seeking to wheedle the best quota 
deals they can for their employers. 

The system also has encouraged develop- 
ment of a strong lobby representating do- 
mestic sugar producers, a lobby which year 
after year has defeated economy-minded leg- 
islators’ efforts to put some limit—such as 
$100,000 annually to any one producer—on 
the amount of Federal support the program 
provides. At last count the program costs 
about $80 million annually to administer. 

In this juggling act to keep foreign and 
domestic producers happy, without causing 
consumers to become openly rebellious at 
raising prices, clearly the welfare of the 
consumer seems to have slipped far from its 
primary designation. Which is where it is 
likely to stay until John Q. Public lets Con- 
gress know he is pretty tired of being sugar 
daddy. 


GUN-CONTROL LEGISLATION 
HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing letter received a few days ago, and 
from which I quote in part, seems to me 
to be a good answer to the incredible 
message sent to Congress late this after- 
noon by President Johnson: 


Hon, H. R. Gross, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear H.R.: I feel obliged and compelled 
to write some thoughts regarding the stam- 
pede for stupid gun legislation now being 
crammed down the throats of legislators 
both national and state by many panicked 
but thoughtless and disoriented individuals. 

I have, in the past, been associated with 
law enforcement agencies, the armed forces, 
and the sporting goods industry. I am also 
an inventor, have been a military as well as 
a civilian weapons instructor, an exhibition 
shot and a gunsmith. 

It is my firm opinion that improper gun 
legislation is the greatest boon and conces- 
sion to the hired killers, hoodlums, bootleg- 
gers, and black marketeers in this country 
since prohibition was enacted. Regulations, 
prohibitions and laws only affect the citizen 
who will obey laws. The crooks, murderers, 
and hoodlums disregard such laws and wel- 
come all restrictive legislation which will 
result in a bonanza in smuggled guns, and 
the clandestine manufacture of deadly 
weapons. Abolition of the indiscriminate 
mail order racket is not objectionable but 
will do little in the way of prevention of 
crime. Limitation on firearms by law cannot 
and will not reduce the premeditated mur- 
ders or the crime rate in this country one 
small fraction of a percentage point. It can 
be predicted that such restrictive laws will 
not only increase the armed robbery rate but 
will add a whole new racket in gun 
that will increase gangland killings, hijack- 
ing of arms shipments and the attendant 
killing of innocent bystanders and of the 
people legally handling such shipments. 

The criminal will still be able to buy a 
gun from the underground, steal one, or, if 
necessary, make or have one made. The nec- 
essary components with which to make a 
firearm can be purchased in any hardware 
store, dime store, or found in a junkyard. 
From these components a lethal firearm can 
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be assembled by any “jackleg” machinist or 
mechanic in a few hours time, Such a home 
made weapon is capable of man killing ac- 
curacy and power over a considerable range, 
dependent upon the skill of the maker. More- 
over, these components can be legally sent 
through the mail with no suspicion of what 
they are to be eventually used for. Silencers 
for guns have been illegal for years and yet 
they are used by gangsters and are very 
simple to make from standard hardware 
merchandise, screen wire, plumbing tubing, 
washers, and a couple of machine bolts. 

A big hurrah will emanate from the crimi- 
nal element if thoughtless restrictive gun 
laws are passed. Gun smuggling will become 
big business and the knowledge that their 
victim's chance of using a gun against them 
is — 25 will bolster the depredations of any 
crook. 

The gun is not the culprit to be extermi- 
nated, it is the man who makes the gun 
perform the task for which it is designed. 
There are many, many more guns in the 
hands of honest people than are in the hands 
of criminals and therefore improper gun 
laws will hit the honest person while leaving 
the lawless element unscathed. It is indeed 
strange that a nation would arm, train, and 
send its citizens off to foreign lands to fight 
an enemy, and disarm and harass its citizens 
at home in their defense against their do- 
mestic foe, the underworld. Surely there are 
ways of curbing the felon and reducing 
crime in this country by direct attack on the 
individual criminal through competent and 
vigorous prosecution and appropriate, tough 
sentences being imposed by fearless courts 
on the perpetuators of all felonous crimes 
against society. 

The Oswalds, Rays and the Sirhans have 
to be eliminated along with the Mafia, psyco- 
pathic killers, and the criminal element of 
our society. To think that they all can be 
put out of business is, of course, just wishful 
thinking but severe curbs could be imposed 
on them by competent courts and unham- 
pered, aggressive, and educated law enforce- 
ment. 

Anyone with a criminal or homicidal psy- 
chiatric record should be treated severely, 
and I mean severely, if he is known to carry 
a lethal weapon or is apprehended with one 
in his possession. This includes guns, knives, 
bows and arrows, black jacks of any type. 

Greed, lust, jealously, hate, and disrespect 
for the law and rights of others are the 
basis causes of crime today, and foolish leg- 
islation on guns will only accentuate these 
curses in man. The finger of guilt should 
rather focus on our gutless and indifferent 
courts that have turned loose the many 
morons and felons to further prey on the 
masses and who have so shackled, frustrated, 
and emasculated our law enforcement bodies 
that they are powerless to cope with the 
problem. 

It would seem that law makers would seek 
advice and research the records of the past 
before bringing forth another unprofessional, 
unenforceable, and stupid law to clutter up 
an already redundant law system. Prohibi- 
tion of the sale or use of alcoholic beverages, 
dope, and other illicit contraband has, with- 
out doubt, created a huge society of hood- 
lums and crime barons who seem to be im- 
mune from such laws. The Sullivan Act 
prohibiting the possession of weapons in 
New York is a colossal failure in curbing 
crime in that state. 

Sensible legislation relating to the con- 
trol of guns can be enacted, but let’s not be 
panicked into the acceptance of a senseless 
misdirected set of laws which will only 
foment another breed of mobster, and will 
work against the interests of the honest law 
abiding citizens of the country, who, thank 
God, are still the majority. 

The Kennedys, the Kings, and many of 
the other people murdered each year would 
still have been murdered in spite of the most 
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rigid gun laws, because the morons per- 
petuating the crimes would have a total dis- 
regard for laws or consequences. 

Perhaps it might be worthy of considera- 
tion to supply weapons to the solid citizens 
of the country and institute training classes 
in their use and in elementary police proce- 
dure to constitute an auxiliary law enforce- 
ment reserve force to augment our under- 
staffed law enforcement agencies. Such an 
orientation might just make the citizen 
more law conscious and lessen their appre- 
hension of becoming involved when supply- 
ing information which might prevent a 
crime. In this regard, it might be worthy 
of consideration to look to the ranks of 
retired regular army officers as a cadre of 
instructors. All of these people have been 
thoroughly investigated by the FBI, and 
their background documented. They have 
also had the basics of weapon handling, and 
training, command, and instructional back- 
grounds. I am sure many would cooperate 
on a voluntary basis if asked. All, naturally, 
are interested in the future of our coun- 
try. Add to these men the efficient and 
trained retired personnel of the FBI and 
treasury department as a complement to the 
instructional staff and you would soon have 
a law conscious citizenry that would most 
surely inhibit the criminal element that 
now runs roughshod over our nation and its 
law enforcing structure. 

Let me repeat that severe and poorly con- 
structed gun restriction laws can only aid 
and comfort the criminal and will provide 
one more lucrative racket that can only 
breed more crime. Any person so naive as 
to think otherwise is neither practical nor 
responsible. 

MAURICE J. FLETCHER, 
Col. USA Retired. 
ELY, MINN. 


GUN LEGISLATION 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, there seems 
to be confusion about gun laws and gun 
legislation. A San Antonio constituent 
recently inquired: “What ever happened 
to the Federal Firearms Act?” Another 
inquired: “Why doesn’t Congress pro- 
hibit the sale of guns to children, crimi- 
nals, and mental cases?” Another urged: 
“Please do not let them take our guns 
away from us.” 

The concern is understandable. It goes 
without saying that every right-thinking 
American wants to prevent the sale of 
guns to youngsters, hoodlums, the men- 
tally ill, dope addicts, and so forth. It 
also goes without saying that Americans 
respect the constitutional right of law- 
abiding citizens to own and bear arms. 

To begin with, there is no proposal 
pending in the House which would inter- 
fere with the right of a law-abiding citi- 
zen to buy a gun through a local dealer 
and use it in any legal manner. 

Nor has any responsible person sug- 
gested the confiscation of guns in the 
hands of the law abiding. 

FEDERAL FIREARMS ACT OF 1938 

The truth is that for 30 years we have 
had a fairly strong gun-control law. But 
there has been only token enforcement. 

I am referring to the Federal Firearms 
Act of 1938. This act authorizes the regu- 
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lation of interstate transportation of all 
varieties of firearms. 

That act authorizes the licensing of 
dealers who sell guns which have moved 
in interstate commerce, and holds them 
strictly accountable for conformance 
with the provisions in the law, with rec- 
ords of all sales to be kept. Regulations 
mez be promulgated to implement the 


W. 

The law forbids sales to convicts or 
eyen persons under indictment for a 
crime. Penalty for any violation is a fine 
of not more than $2,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 5 years, or both. 

That is the law now. It has been the 
law since 1938. 

PISTOL SALES RESTRICTED 


In addition, the Congress in the Crime 
Control Act, recently enacted, prohibited 
mail order sales of pistols, and the sale 
of such weapons by dealers to children, 
ex-convicts, nonresidents, and so forth. 

Following that enactment, the Post- 
master General by regulation applied 
police scrutiny to all mail order ship- 
ments of shotguns and rifies. 

That surveillance is in effect now. The 
pistol control provision is now the law. 

PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL 


Concerned citizens call for enactment 
of “the President’s strong gun control 
bill.” What does it call for? It simply ex- 
tends the present prohibition of inter- 
state sales of pistols to also apply to 
rifies and shotguns. 

A bill which includes the President’s 
recommendations has been reported by 
the House Judiciary Committee. It ac- 
tually does very little that cannot al- 
ready be done by regulation under the 
Federal Firearms Act. 

As an afterthought, following hearings 
and committee action on his prior rec- 
ommendations, the President has belat- 
edly suggested a registration program— 
which normally comes under State au- 
thority. Mandatory recordkeeping by 
gun dealers of all sales is provided in the 
1938 law. 

The net effect of pending proposals 
would be to deny gun purchases to mi- 
nors, ex-convicts, narcotic addicts, those 
under indictment, and the mentally ill. 

The mature, law-abiding citizen would, 
under all pending proposals, continue to 
have the same right he has always had 
to purchase guns from local dealers. That 
is a constitutional right. 

One other thing: Every effort should 
be made to encourage the States and 
cities to strengthen their gun laws, par- 
ticularly with respect to stiffer punish- 
ment for those who use guns for any kind 
of illegal purposes. Such people should 
be shown no mercy. 

Laws do little good unless they are 
enforced. 


RESURRECTION CITY 
HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 
Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, I under- 


stand from the news reports that the 
Federal Government has finally taken 
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action toward eliminating the eyesore 
and the trouble-breeding camp called 
“Resurrection City.“ While I am pleased 
that steps have been taken to right this 
wrong that has been perpetuated on the 
American taxpayer, I am also surprised 
that this action came so soon after the 
expiration of the permit. I had been pre- 
pared for several more weeks of the law- 
enforcement agencies playing footsie 
with the demonstrations. Hopefully, this 
is a good sign. Americans everywhere are 
becoming tired of seeing laws purposely 
broken with no response from authori- 
ties. It is time once again for the people 
of this country to be able to depend on 
the Government to defend the rights of 
all Americans and not just those who 
threaten violence if their demands are 
not met. 

The Washington Police, the Park Pol- 
ice, and our own U.S. Capitol Police are 
to be commended for the manner in 
which they have handled this very seri- 
ous situation. These officers have worked 
long hours over the past few months and 
have been subjected to many abuses and 
have placed their own personal safety in 
jeopardy. Again, I want to commend 
the policemen who handled the closing 
of the camp in such an efficient manner, 
and especially do I want to commend the 
officials who made the decision to put an 
end to this farce which has cost the tax- 
payers of America many thousands of 
dollars. I believe the sentiments of the 
people of this country are best ex- 
pressed in the following news articles: 

[From the Childersburg (Ala.) Star, 
June 20, 1968) 
CONFRONTATION NEARING 

An interesting confrontation is shaping up 
June 24 between the U.S. government and 
the occupants of Resurrection City in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

That date is the deadline for the carnival 
to leave public grounds, but leaders say they 
have no intention of leaving, permit or no 
permit—which puts government officials on 
the spot. 

On the one hand the government has an 
obligation to see that the law is obeyed, 
which in short means no permit, no camping. 
However, the government of late has hesi- 
tated to do anything which might not please 
such unlawful demonstrators. 

So five will get you $10 from this corner 
that the permit will be extended. If the per- 
mit is extended, it will be another example 
of the government of the strongest nation on 
earth bowing to blackmail, no other word 
for it. 

A group of the campers stormed Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark’s office and probably 
shook him up a little. One told him, “We 
ain’t got no money, man, but we got matches, 
man. Mr. Ramsey Clark, you better tell the 
police to get their guns ready because we're 
ready. For every one of us you kill in Resur- 
rection City, 10 cities are going to burn ’cause 
we ain’t got nothing to lose.” 

Fr. James E. Groppi, the Catholic priest 
who's shaken up Milwaukee, said, “If we have 
to turn this capital upside down, brother, 
I'm all for it. I've got an army back in Mil- 
waukee that’s ready to march here.” 

We don’t see how the government can 
permit itself to bow down before such blatant 
threats of blackmail, but we predict it will. 
It’s a sad day when decisions are made in 
Washington as a result of mob demands. 

Resurrection City is costing taxpayers 
$1,000 a day for police protection alone and 
causing damages totaling more than $50,000. 
D.C. business is off at least one-third, per- 
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haps more. Campers have violated nearly all 
the rules of their permit. An epidemic could 
easily spread from the camp’s unsanitary 
conditions. 

Maybe this is the price of freedom! 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, June 20, 
1968] 


Time To CALL HALT 


The major event of the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign, a mass rally in support of demands 
for more government action in behalf of the 
poor, is finished—thank God without major 
incident. 

The point was made. It could have been 
made without the contrived “drama” of such 
a gathering. 

The camping permit for the demonstrators 
who have lived in “Resurrection City” for 
weeks was extended once, and now is sup- 
posed to expire on Sunday. Rev. Ralph 
Abernathy said yesterday that the campers 
have no intention of leaving until their de- 
mands are met, permit or no permit. 

Now is it time for the President and others 
in authority to make it clear that their, the 
capital’s and the nation’s patience is very 
nearly exhausted, No one can say that the 
demonstrators have not had ample oppor- 
tunity to be seen and heard. 

The President should remind Rev. Aber- 
nathy and any others who might have for- 
gotten it that the United States has under- 
taken to do more for its poor than any other 
nation; that it has committed itself to do 
still more. 

And then he should advise the campers to 
pack up and go home. 

We cannot permit this nation’s political 
system to be turned into government by 
demonstration, by threat, by intimidation. 
Government officials have patiently heard 
the demands of the demonstrators; have en- 
dured abuse in several instances. Congress 
has been sympathetic. 

But neither the President nor govern- 
ment departments nor Congress can permit 
this nation to be intimidated by whoever can 
get up a crowd to converge on the capital. 

Washington has suffered greviously in re- 
cent months. Not only the residents of the 
city but all Americans, including many who 
wished to visit the capital this summer, have 
been victimized by the continuing tension. 

The message reprinted below, which ap- 
peared originally as a full-page advertise- 
ment in the Washington Star, speaks 
volumes. 

Let the organizers of the Poor People’s 
Campaign who have demanded a show of 
commitment by the government and the 
American people, now give a show of commit- 
ment themselves, by calling off their demon- 
strations and giving the nation an oppor- 
tunity to act in an atmosphere of calm and 
reason, 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, June 23, 
1968] 
RESURRECTION Orry Wears Our DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA OFFICIAL’s WELCOME 
(By Carl Bernstein) 

The District government, which for six 
weeks took extraordinary measures to aid the 
encampment at Resurrection City, believes 
the Poor People’s Campaign has become 
counterproductive and should be ended. 

Mayor Walter E. Washington’s and his 
principal aides though still committed to 
the Campaign’s goals, now regard the con- 
tinued occupation of Resurrection City and 
further civil disobedience as—quite simply— 
menacing. 

The Rev. Ralph David Abernathy and other 
top officials of the Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference have demonstrated that 
they are unable to maintain effective control 
over the Campaign, according to the view 
at the District Building. 

Officials there are also dissatisfied with the 
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negative reactions of the Congress to the 
Campaign's demands. But the violence that 
erupted during and after Thursday's dem- 
onstration at the Agriculture Department 
has, if anything, made the Congress only 
more intransigent they believe. 

In the view of several of the Mayor's ad- 
visers, Wednesday’s orderly Solidarity Day 
demonstration put the Campaign on “the 
psychological offensive,” in the words of one, 
for the first time. But Thursday’s events, the 
same Official added, “wiped out the advantage 
altogether.” 

The Mayor's principal aides Deputy Mayor 
Thomas W. Fletcher, Corporation Counsel 
Charles T. Duncan, Julian Dugas, director of 
Licenses and Inspections, and Public Safety 
Director Patrick V. Murphy—had been wor- 
ried for some time before Thursday that the 
SCLC leadership was losing its control over 
the Campaign. 

Reports were reaching the District Build- 
ing of violent incidents in and around Res- 
urrection City, leaders of various ethnic 
groups in the Campaign were openly quar- 
reling with each other, and more energy 
appeared to be going into demonstrations 
against the Justice and Interior Depart- 
ments—which are sympathetic to the Cam- 
paign—than against the more logical con- 
gressional targets, Residents of the plywood 
shanties by the Reflecting Pool spent idle 
days and nights while waiting for some direc- 
tion from Mr, Abernathy and his aides. 

It was precisely to aid the SCLC leadership 
and to avoid such problems that the city 
government quietly began aiding the Cam- 
paign in early May. Although the Mayor was 
never enthused about the Campaign’s com- 
ing to Washington, especially so soon after 
the April rioting, the city government be- 
gan mapping plans to feed the demonstra- 
tors and provide other services. 

Dugas was designated by the Mayor to 
serve as the District’s liaison to Resurrec- 
tion City and the Health and Welfare Coun- 
cil was given the task of organizing emer- 
gency housing and health services for the 
demonstrators. 

Public Safety Director Murphy dispatched 
an aide to Resurrection City to help Cam- 
paign marshals establish security plans for 
the encampment, 

When the Campaigners found themselves 
in need of such varied items as blankets and 
bullhorns, Dugas found them. On May 16, 
when SCLC was confronted by a critical 
housing shortage at the tent city, the Mayor 
presided over an all-night meeting in which 
all city department heads were exhorted to 
expedite any aid they could provide in speed- 
ing construction at the Poor People's en- 
campment. 

The Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, a top SCLC 
Official and vice chairman of the City Coun- 
cil, was asked repeatedly by Mayor Wash- 
ington and his aides how the District govern- 
ment could help the campaign. 

The offers of help, of course were not com- 
pletely selfless, and were partially rooted in 
the city government's fear that a disorga- 
nized campaign could bring disorder to 
Washington. 

Now, despite the help, Mayor Washington 
and his advisers see little hope of a produc- 
tive future for the Poor People’s Campaign as 
it is presently structured. 

Privately, Mr, Fauntroy has told some of 
his city government colleagues he agrees that 
the situation is “out of hand” at the en- 
campment. 

The city, of course, does not have juris- 
diction over parkland areas. The Interior 
Department does, and thus problems created 
by the expiration of city’s permit are in the 
lap of the Federal government. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
June 23, 1968] 
DEMANDS To CLosx Tent Orry MOUNTING ON 
Carrrot HLL 


Stern demands for an end to the Poor 
People’s encampment in West Potomac Park 
came yesterday from several members of 
Congress as Resurrection City’s permit neared 
expiration. 

Continuing presence and increasing mili- 
tancy of the demonstrators is a “direct 
threat” to the safety of thousands of federal 
and private employees working and parking 
in the area, warned Rep. Hervey G. Machen, 
D-Md. 

He said federal troops should be brought 
in, if necessary, to maintain law and order 
in the area pending action on legislation to 
end such camping on federally owned lands 
here. 

Rep. John O. Marsh Jr., D-Va., said the In- 
terlor Department should not renew the per- 
mit expiring tonight and wrote Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart Udall the plywood city 
“has become a symbol of defiance to lawful 
authority.” 

Marsh said the camp “makes a mockery 
of the urging by federal officials that citizens 
observe the law and is inexplainable to those 
who seek to present their grievances to their 
government in an orderly way.” 

Rep. Paul Rogers, D-Fla., who also wrote to 
Udall, said further extension of the camp 
permit “would be a willful, conscious act of 
irresponsibility clearly against the interests 
of the public peace, health and safety.” 

Rogers said the permit never should have 
been issued in the first place and “certainly 
not extended a week” and declared “I trust 
your department will at last realize the im- 
portance of closing down this national dis- 
grace.” 

BYRD URGES REMOVAL 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va., in a Senate 
speech Friday demanded that the shantytown 
be evacuated and torn down when the permit 
expires. 

“It is the responsibility of the executive 
branch to act now to remove this carbuncle 
of infestious disorder from federal property 
if the occupants of Resurrection City will not 
leave voluntarily,” he said. 

“It has now become a cesspool from which 
nothing but further virulence and infection 
can issue,” Byrd asserted. 

“Where they might have created public 
good will and an image of people eager and 
willing to help themselves,” he said “they 
have shown only a slovenly disregard for 
even the elemental ingredient of a self-disci- 
plined, energetic and self-respecting com- 
munity.” 

Sen, Strom Thurmond, R-S.C., called Res- 
urrection City “an enclave of anarchy” and 
decried week after week of rampant crime.” 


PROPOSED BAN CITED 


Machen said the House leadership should 
call up a pending bill which would revoke 
any permits for continued camping in West 
Potomac Park and prohibit any other per- 
mission to use federal property for such 
overnight occupancy. 

He said his office had received “many calls” 
from employes of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment complaining about being locked in 
their buildings during demonstrations there. 

He also reported “many calls” from em- 
ployes at the main Navy building who have 
been threatened as they walk to their cars 
at the Tidal Basin. 

“These employes are public employes and 
cannot perform efficiently if they are harassed 
and threatened to and from work,” he said. 
“Tf their safety is in danger, and if our po- 
lice force is not large enough to provide 
protection to everyone, then the sources of 
the problem must be removed promptly.” 
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HERE “LONG ENOUGH” 

He went on to say the demonstrators 
“have been with us long enough. They have 
said their piece, presented their demands, 
and demonstrated. There is no more they 
can accomplish by a continuing presence 
except to incur the wrath of people who are 
in positions to help them.” 

Rogers protested in his letter to Udall that 
crime is being committed on federal park- 
lands in front of witnesses and even park 
police, without arrests, according to newspa- 
per accounts. 

Declaring that law violations are taking 
place on lands under Udall's direct control, 
he asked, “If high-ranking officials of the 
government have so little regard for law 
and order, how can we expect to build any 
respect among others.” 

“The permit you have sanctioned is a 
sham, its enforcement nonexistent and law 
violations an open fact,“ he said. 


OPEN BURNING 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Havre de Grace Record, edited by Dr. 
Henry Winter, has just published a 
thoughtful editorial concerning open 
burning in Harford County. I should like 
to share this article with my colleagues: 

OPEN BURNING 

The State Health Department ban on open 
burning in Maryland is a blessing in disguise 
for Havre de Grace. Elimination of air pollu- 
tion isn’t the only benefit which will become 
evident. 

Dumps of any description cause more prob- 
lems than air pollution. Dumps are breeding 
grounds for vermin and mosquitoes and be- 
come unsightly scars on the face of the land. 
Dumps are also malodorous and can cause 
contamination of underground and nearby 
waters. 

The present city dump was started as an 
emergency measure to rid Havre de Grace of 
an unsanitary condition at the river end of 
Congress Avenue, the former dumping 
ground, 

All considered, we can heartily agree with 
the landfill recommendation of Public Works 
Director Robert J. Hajzyk to eliminate the 
joint use Havre de Grace—Harford County 
dump located near the quarry North of the 
B&O-C&O railroad bridge. 

It can be added that the present land 
should be developed as a picnic and recrea- 
tion area. The view is excellent and the 
amount of land the city owns can be put toa 
better use now that dumping and burning of 
trash and garbage is to be discontinued. 


PIONEERING STOL FLIGHTS 
HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
problems of air congestion and aviation 
safety have been subjected to increasing 
congressional scrutiny in recent months. 
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The boom in aviation and the inadequacy 
of physical facilities to cope with the 
industry’s fantastic growth have created 
a crisis in transportation. 

One aviation innovation which offers 
great possibilities for at least a partial 
solution is the development of STOL— 
short takeoff and landing—aircraft. 
Flights of these aircraft will commence 
on an experimental basis in the north- 
east corridor this summer under the 
joint auspices of Eastern Airlines and 
the McDonnell-Douglas Corp. 

Details of this project were disclosed 
in a June 21 New York Times article by 
Edward Hudson, which I present for in- 
clusion in the Recor, as follows: 
AMRLINE To Test STOL OPERATION—EASTERN 

WII. Try 64-SEAT CRAFT ON A SHUTTLE 

RUN 

(By Edward Hudson) 

A major airline and an sirplane maker an- 
nounced yesterday they would pioneer in 
testing the feasibility of STOL (short take-off 
and landing) flights late this summer in the 
Northeast Corridor. 

For about six weeks, starting in September, 
a STOL craft large enough to carry 64 pas- 
sengers and agile enough to lift off a 1,000- 
foot runway will be flown on the Air-Shuttle 
routes between New York, Newark and Wash- 
ington, as well as to Boston. 

The propeller-driven plane, a French design 
known as the McDonnell Douglas 188, will 
operta in most instances from separate STOL 

runways at the major airports 
is can ease the traffic on regular run- 
ways—and along special flight paths. 

The experiment will pit the STOL craft 

conventional jets on the same sched- 
ule to determine, among other unknowns, 
the saving in time that can be achieved with 
the use of separate runways and separate 
terminal airspace. 

During the experiment the STOL craft will 
not be used to carry public passengers 

The announcement was made jointly here 
by Eastern Airlines and the McDonnell Doug- 
las Corporation, which will share the cost 
along with several electronics manufacturers, 
The companies declined to make public the 
cost. 

EXPANSION ENVISIONED 

The 188, known in Europe as the Breguet 
941, cruises at 250 miles an hour and is 
unpressurized, which means it cannot fly 
above the levels of the worst weather. At the 
news conference at the Plaza Hotel, McDon- 
nell Douglas and Eastern both indicated that 
larger, faster and fully pressurized models 
could be built if the STOL concept proved to 
be a good one. 

A, Scott Crossfield, an Eastern official head- 
ing the STOL project, said that at the con- 
clusion of the experiment, Eastern would 
compare the performance of STOL craft with 
its present jets. 

The official said that if the STOL craft 
could be used on Eastern’s shuttle, “hun- 
dreds” of additional planes could be operated 
from the airports without laying any more 
runways. 

The STOL craft obtains its ability to take 
off quickly, climb steeply and maneuver in 
relatively small areas from its four large 
turbine-powered propellers and large, full- 
span flaps. New navigation equipment will 
permit it to use airspace not used now by 
conventional planes, it was said. 

The airline hopes to eliminate the time 
consumed in the waiting in line for take-off 
clearance on the regular runways, as well as 
in the stacking of planes over the airport 
during poor weather. 

At La Guardia Airport the STOL plane will 
use a newly completed 1,100-foot black top 
strip for STOL craft. At other airports seg- 
ments of old runways and former taxi strips 
will be employed. 
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REMARES ON THE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON THE EXCISE TAX 
BILL, H.R. 15414 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, to summarize my position on 
this measure, I include in the RECORD at 
this point my newsletter for this week, 
which is being mailed for release 
Monday: 

[From Capitol Comment by CHARLES Mac“ 
Maraus, June 24, 1968] 
TOWARD A SOUND Economy 

The big news from Washington, which 
could affect every American for years, is 
that the House of Representatives last week 
finally “bit the bullet” and squarely faced 
the very serious, fiscal situation which has 
been generated by the policies which have 
prevailed in Washington for the past several 
years. 

As I outlined in this newsletter a few 
weeks ago, we have been running the Fed- 
eral Government through deficit financing 
for several years. Despite Congressional ef- 
forts to economize and impose some pru- 
dence on our fiscal policies, too many in 
Washington had continued down the prim- 
rose path in the belief that we could afford 
both guns and butter. On this false premise, 
for example, we proceeded to escalate the 
war in Vietnam to a cost of probably well 
over $30 billion per year, according to the 
figures which are obtainable now. At the 
same time, the myth was spread that this 
enormous expense could be absorbed with- 
out putting the country on a wartime footing 
or curbing the expansion of other Federal 
programs. 

Our failure to come to grips either with 
deficit spending or with our balance of 
payments problems finally, inevitably, pro- 
duced a loss of confidence both here and 
abroad ... not in the basic strength of the 
American economy, but rather in our will to 
discipline ourselves and to impose a proper 
balance in our economic affairs. 

Economists are fond of saying that gov- 
ernments can do things in the economic 
sphere which individuals cannot. Certainly 
our recent experience is proof that govern- 
ments can sustain the kind of deficit spend- 
ing which would probably drive a family or 
a business into bankruptcy. Yet even gov- 
ernments, even nations as strong as ours, 
eventually come to the crunch, and face a 
day of reckoning. 

Last week the House admitted that the day 
of reckoning has come. In a pre vote 
recently, the House had already tentatively 
agreed to cut at least $6 billion from current 
spending. A portion of this sum can be cut 
by the Congress, but in many cases, since 
programs have already been set up and funds 
already approved, the actual reductions and 
delays will have to be made by the President. 
I trust that, in apportioning these reduc- 
tions, the President will establish the clear 
priorities which have so far been lacking. 
I also trust that long-range projects can be 
stretched out and new programs modified so 
the vital efforts now in operation will not be 
seriously curtailed. 

Last week the House, in addition to ap- 

this large spending cut, took a final 
step which will not be popular, but which 
was absolutely necessary. This was to ap- 
prove a temporary income tax surcharge of 
ten percent. Under the terms of the meas- 
ure approved last week, this additional rev- 
enue will not go to support additional deficit 
spending, but instead will be directed toward 
cutting the Federal deficit and cooling off 
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the economy, objectives which simply cannot 
be attained through any other course. 

If the House had not taken these steps, 
international confidence in the United States 
would have been eroded further, and the 
condition of the dollar would have grown 
even more perilous. If we had not acted last 
week, soaring inflation could have under- 
mined every dollar in your savings account, 
your pension funds and your insurance pol- 
icies. By taking the necessary steps, the 
House has turned the country back toward 
a course of fiscal responsibility and economic 
sense, 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 
JULY 14-20 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, next 
month, in the period of July 14-20, will 
be the 10th observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week. Under the direction of the 
National Captive Nations Committee in 
Washington, local committees through- 
out the country are now making prepa- 
rations for the most successful obser- 
vance yet. In foreign lands of the free 
world similar preparations are underway. 

No finer source material on the mean- 
ing and significance of Captive Nations 
Week can be found than what appears 
in the current work, “The Vulnerable 
Russians.” Highlights of this 10-year 
movement are explained lucidly in this 
book, authored by Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, of Georgetown University. In a 
sense, it is in part a most useful hand- 
book for the understanding and conduct 
of this annual observance. 

The work is now available at the 
Georgetown University Bookstore, White 
Gravenor, Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Its maps and appendexes 
help the reader immensely in under- 
standing the week and why, more than 
anything else, the captive nations moye- 
ment has been a thorn in the side of 
Moscow's deceptive peaceful coexist- 
ence policy. The work also interprets 
the various Presidential proclamations 
of the week, which are excerpted here 
for the reader's interest. 

The excerpts follow: 

CAPTIVE Nations WEEK, 1959—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas many nations throughout the 

world have been made captive by the im- 


perialistic and a policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and 
the people of the United States of America 
for their just aspirations for freedom and 
national independence; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
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“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a simi- 
lar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
19, 1959, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet-dom- 
inated nations and to recommit themselves 
to the support of the just aspirations of the 
peoples of those captive nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 17th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1959, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 184th. 

By the President: 

[seat] 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1960—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas many nations throughout the 
world have been made captive by the im- 
perialistic and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism; and 

Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations have been deprived of their 
national independence and their individual 
liberties; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
to those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions the support of the Government and the 
people of the United States of America for 
their just aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a sim- 
ilar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world: 

Now, therefore, I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby te the week beginning 
July 17, 1960, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe such week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to study the plight of the Soviet-dom- 
inated nations and to recommit themselves 
to the support of the just aspirations of the 
peoples of those captive nations. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of W. this 18th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1960, and 
the independence of the United States of 
America the 185th. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] 

DwIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Secretary of State. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1961—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas by a joint resolution approved 

July 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
and requested the President of the United 

States of America to issue a proclamation 
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designating the third week in July, 1959, as 
“Captive Nations Week,” and to issue a sim- 
ilar proclamation each year until such time 
as freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these countries; 
and 


Whereas it is in keeping with our national 
tradition that the American people manifest 
their interests in the freedom of other 
nations: 

Now, therefore, I John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 16, 
1961, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to recommit themselves to the support 
of the just aspirations of all peoples for na- 
tional independence and freedom. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 14th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1961, and 
the independence of the United States of 
America the 186th. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1962—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat, 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in July, 
1959, as “Captive Nations Week,” and to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas there exist many historical and 
cultural ties between the people of these cap- 
tive nations and the American people; and 

Whereas, the principles of self-government 
and human freedom are universal ideas and 
the common heritage of mankind: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby d te the week beginning July 15, 
1962, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand caused the Seal of the United States of 
America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 13th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1962, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 187th, 

By the President: 

[SEAL] 

JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1963—A PROCLAMA- 

TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
authorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a proc- 
lamation designating the third week in July, 
1959, as “Captive Nations Week,” and to issue 
a similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world; and 
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Whereas the cause of human rights and 
dignity remain a universal aspiration; and 

Whereas justice requires the elemental 
right of free choice; and 

Whereas this Nation has an abiding com- 
mitment to the principles of national self- 
determination and human freedom: 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 14, 
1963, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
apirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 5th 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1963, and 
of the independence of the United States 
of America the 188th, 


By the President: 
[sear] 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1964—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas the joint resolution approved 

July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week“ until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas the cause of human rights and 
personal dignity remains a universal aspira- 
tion; and 

Whereas this Nation is firmly committed 
to the cause of freedom and justice every- 
where; and 

Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
manifest to the people of the captive nations 
the support of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States of America for their 
just aspirations: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning July 
12, 1964, as Captive Nations Week, 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 18th 
day of June in the year of our Lord 1964, 
and of the independence of the United 
States of America the 189th. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 

CAPTIVE Nations WEEK, 1965—A Procia- 
MATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as “Cap- 
tive Nations Week“ until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas all peoples yearn for freedom and 
justice; and 

Whereas these basic rights unfortunately 
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are circumscribed or unrealized in many 
areas in the world; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
an abiding commitment to the principles of 


Whereas it remains a fundamental pur- 
pose and intention of the Government and 
people of the United States of America to 
recognize and encourage constructive ac- 
tions which foster the growth and develop- 
ment of national independence and human 
freedom: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 18, 1965, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 2nd 
day of July in the year of our Lord 1965, 
and of the independence of the United States 
of America the 190th. 

By the President: 

[SEAL] 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


Captive NATIONS WEEK, 1966—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas the joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212) authorizes and 
requests the President of the United States 
of America to issue a proclamation each year 
designating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week“ until such time as free- 
dom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas freedom and justice are the in- 
alienable rights of all peoples; and 

Whereas these basic rights are presently 
denied to many peoples throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has firmly 
subscribed to the principles of national in- 
dependence and human liberty; and 

Whereas in keeping with this tradition, it 
remains an essential purpose and a funda- 
mental policy of the United States of Amer- 
ica to sustain these principles and to en- 

their realization by all peoples; 

Now, therefore, 1, Lyndon B. Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
17, 1966 as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all people for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 8th 
day of July in the year of our Lord, 1966, and 
of the independence of the United States of 
America the 191st. 

By the President: 

[span] 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1967—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 
Whereas the joint resolution approved 

July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), authorizes and 

requests the President of the United States 
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of America to issue a proclamation each 


year designating the third week in July as 
“Captive Nations Week” until such time as 
freedom and independence shall have been 
achieved for all the captive nations of the 
world; and 

Whereas freedom and justice are basic 
human rights to which all men are entitled: 
and 

Whereas the independence of peoples re- 
quires their exercise of the elemental right 
of free choice; and 

Whereas these inalienable rights have been 
circumscribed or denied in many areas of 
the world; and 

Whereas the United States of America, 
from its founding as a nation, has had an 
abiding commitment to the principles of 
national independence and human freedom: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B. Johnson, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate the week beginning 
July 16, 1967, as Captive Nations Week. 

I invite the people of the United States of 
Amercia to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to give renewed devotion to the just 
aspirations of all peoples for national inde- 
pendence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of July in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty- 
seven, and the independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
ninety-second. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


FOREIGN AID TODAY IS A PUBLIC- 
PRIVATE PARTNERSHIP 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, in 
times like these when we hear much un- 
informed criticism of foreign aid as 
a government-to-government handout 
program, it is helpful to be reminded of 
the growing public-private partnership 
in our U.S. foreign assistance programs. 

The address given before the National 
Farmers Union convention in Minneap- 
olis on March 18, 1968, by W. G. Carter, 
Executive Director of the Private Re- 
sources Development Service of the 
Agency for International Development, 
is an exciting report on the broad par- 
ticipation of U.S. private groups, both 
profit and nonprofit, in the less-devel- 
oped countries. Moreover, the report 
shows a gratifying responsiveness by 
AID to congressional mandates. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Carter’s remarks are 
convincing evidence that the major at- 
tack on the problems of development, 
abroad as well as here at home, can best 
be made through effective public-private 
cooperation. 

AID’s CREATIVE PARTNERSHIP 
(Address by W. G. Carter, Executive Director, 

Private Resources Development Service, 

Agency for International Development) 

Our country is committed to foreign aid 
for a very simple reason—it is the right thing 
to do. Assisting the developing nations of the 
world is not a sacrifice—it is an opportu- 
nity to make a better world for all of us. 
Your great organization has recognized this 
for decades. I know of no grass roots orga- 
nization—particularly here in the heartland 
of the United States—more committed to 
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creative international cooperation than the 
National Farmers Union. We know we have 
your and, even more importantly, 
your active participation—and are very 
deeply grateful for it. 

However, there is no blinking the fact that 
foreign aid is in trouble—deep trouble. While 
the reasons for this are complex, one element 
seems to loom very large—that is the image 
of foreign aid as a “government-to-govern- 
ment handout” program. I would like to dis- 
cuss this with you today. 

Congress believes that personal initiative 
and private organizations in the developing 
countries must be encouraged and strength- 
ened. So do we—and we are working at it. 

Congress believes that private U.S. business 
and non-profit organizations should be used 
as much as possible to do the job. So do we— 
and they are being used. 

In spite of this, many people on Capitol 
Hill and in the country at large still view 
foreign aid as a purely “government-to-gov- 
ernment” program, This image is false. 

I want to give you the evidence that to- 
day’s foreign aid is a creative public-private 
partnership. 

Ten—or even five—years ago a report like 
this would not have been possible. Foreign 
aid has changed. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 pointed 
the way—it tells us what to do. 

US. private community leaders on our ad- 
visory committees tell us how to do it. 

We are doing it. 

Over the years we have learned that devel- 
opment does not get rolling until the energies 
of private citizens are fully engaged. This 
requires: 

A sound governmental framework of laws 
and policies—commercial, fiscal, monetary, 
export-import, price and wage—which sup- 
port private initiative. 

Diverse, democratic and independent pri- 
vate organizations—labor unions, coopera- 
tives, business firms, foundations and volun- 
tary groups, Groups—like yours—who know 
that their own actions can help make a 
better future for themselves. 

Skilled and motivated managers, workers 
and technicians. 

Means to accumulate private savings and 
to give private citizens access to medium 
and long-term credit. 

‘These requirements can be met in a devel- 
oping country to the extent that four forces 
1 Three ot these forces 

t—the local government, the 
local private sector and the foreign private 
sector. The fourth—official foreign aid—has 
a more limited role. In the early stages of 
development, A.ID. brings a missing margin 
of needed goods and talent to bear on critical 
bottlenecks and helps build up the relation- 
ships between the others three forces to the 
point where we can—and do—drop out of the 
picture. 

During the time we are on the scene we do 
have “government-to-government” programs. 
But let’s go behind the label and see what 
goes into them. 


AID TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BUILDS PRIVATE 
INSTITUTIONS 


We use our technical assistance funds to 
call on the experience and talents of private 
U.S. organizations to build up private insti- 
tutions in the developing countries because 
American non-government institutions can 
best do the job. 

Private organizations representing the 
whole spectrum of American society—the 
professions, business, education, labor and 
cooperatives—hold about 1,400 technical as- 
sistance contracts totaling more than $500 
million, Since 1962, the value of these con- 
tracts has increased fourfold in Latin Amer- 
ica and in Africa. American experts are at 
work in technology and science, education 
ae agriculture, industry and family plan- 
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AID. DEVELOPMENT LOANS SPUR PRIVATE SECTOR 
GROWTH 


Development loans are essential to AD. 's 
development assistance efforts. They provide 
goods and services from American private 
enterprise and they result in faster private 
sector growth. 

We use the process of negotiations for pro- 
gram and sector loans to help bring about 
changes in government  policies—fiscal, 
monetary, export-import, price and wage— 
so that they support rather than inhibit 
private investment and entrepreneurship. 
Moreover, program loans directly support 
private enterprise and initiative by getting 
US. capital equipment, fertilizer, spare parts 
and raw materials into the hands of private 
businessmen and farmers. 

These goods are paid for in local currency, 
The local currency received by the govern- 
ment is used for long term investments in 
fields such as education, agriculture and 
transportation. The government in turn re- 
pays AID. in dollars. 

AJ. Ds project loans also help build the 
country’s infrastructure and increase na- 
tional productivity. Without power, roads 
and communications, no sector of a nation’s 
economy can advance. 

Here at home AJID. financing directly 
benefits the U.S. economy. Machinery, fer- 
tilizer and people leave our ports—not dol- 
lars. And these exports open up long term 
commercial markets for U.S. business. 

So far, I have been talking about projects 
funded 100 percent by AJ. D., using private 
organizations as contractors to the govern- 
ment. I would like to turn now to a growing 
part of our program—the use of appropriated 
funds and guaranty authorities to generate 
an increased flow of private resources, both 
capital and technical assistance, to privately 
managed programs. 

AID PROVIDES INCENTIVES FOR PRIVATE TECH- 

NICAL ASSISTANCE AND PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


In its landmark report of 1965, the Ad- 
visory Committee on Private Enterprise in 
Foreign Aid said: “Public resources wisely 
used can attract private resources in even 
greater quantities.” 

We fully accept this and have done some- 
thing about it. Our new Office of Private Re- 
sources strengthens our partnership with 
private U.S. organizations, profit and non- 
profit, and is working out new ways to multi- 
ply private investment and technical assist- 
ance. 

Private technical assistance 


Private organizations registered by our Ad- 
visory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
represent millions of Americans: Church 
World Service is supported by 26 Protestant 
denominations; Catholic Relief Services by 
the Catholic Bishops’ overseas aid fund; the 
Jewish organizations by the United Jewish 
Appeal; Lutheran World Relief by Lutheran 
constituencies. Other organizations such as 
CARE are supported by direct appeals and 
individual contributions. 

Altogether there are some 500 non-profit 
organizations at work in these fields. A. ID. 
supports the Technical Assistance Informa- 
tion Clearing House which serves these 
groups. 

For some time, AI. D. has used incentives 
to increase private investment. The same ap- 
proach makes sense for private technical as- 
sistance. We are expanding the use of incen- 
tive grants to provide partial funding of 
private technical assistance programs. The 
key to our approach is that, within broad 
policy limits agreed with A. I. D., the private 
organization raises substantial funds, uses 
its own people, selects its projects and car- 
ries full responsibility for achieving results. 
We hope—and believe—that we can adapt 
this approach in certain aspects of working 
with the cooperatives in the U.S., particularly 
in giving management assistance on a short 
term basis to operating co-ops. 
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Some current examples: 

Business management: The International 
Executive Service Corps was created by a 
group of American business executives, with 
A.LD.'s help, to furnish U.S. business know- 
how to developing countries. Drawing on a 
roster of U.S. volunteers now approaching 
4,000, it completed 400 projects in 38 coun- 
tries in its first three years. IESC has shown 
such promise that the Japanese and Cana- 
dians have created their own versions and 
Germany is planning to follow. 

Community-based programs: The poten- 
tials of setting up direct links between U.S. 
communities and the developing countries 
have been convincingly demonstrated by the 
Partners of the Alliance which now involves 
33 States. 

Technology: Volunteers for International 
Technical Assistance (VITA), Inc. draws on 
the contributed talents of 4,500 specialists 
from. 800 corporations and 200 universities in 
technical problem-solving through a person- 
to-person mail inquiry and counseling 
service. 

Private investment 


American private investment helps speed 
growth in the less developed countries. Be- 
cause of this important development role, 
the President's emergency balance of pay- 
ments program permits private investment 
in less developed countries at 110 percent of 
previous levels. 

Although U.S. investment to less developed 
countries is not increasing as rapidly as we 
would like, it is becoming more diversified. 
In fields other than petroleum, annual U.S. 
direct capital flows to less developed coun- 
tries increased from about $180 million in 
1960 to $380 million in 1966. Over the same 
period, the amount of these investments 
assisted by AI. D. guaranties increased from 
about $30 million to about $325 million. 

Since management of the Cooley loan pro- 
gram was transferred from the Export-Im- 
port Bank to A.D. on January 1, 1962, we 
have loaned local currencies with a dollar 
value of $258 million to private firms. 


THE OTHER END OF THE PIPELINE 


I have pointed out the ways in which for- 
eign aid today is a p between the 
U.S. Government and private U.S. organiza- 
tions. 

Turning to the other end of the pipeline, 
we see that development programs are a four- 
way partnership between the local govern- 
ment, the local private sector, the U.S. private 
sector and the U.S. Government. A project 
now being put together in India illustrates 
the process. 

The project is for a 450,000 nutrient tons 
per year fertilizer plant to be eventually 
owned and operated by Indian farm coopera- 
tives. Let’s look at what had to happen, 
what each partner had to do. 

A series of policy changes by the Indian 
Government created the necessary climate: 

Under the 1965-66 economic reforms, ab- 
solute priority was given to increasing food 
grain production. 

Producer rather than consumer oriented 
farm price policies were adopted to provide 
incentives to farmers to increase productivity. 

Fertilizer production and distribution were 
opened up to the private sector. 

These policy changes were strongly urged 
by A. J. D., the World Bank and other donors 
backed up by long term loans to finance fer- 
tilizer, capital goods and spare parts needed 
by Indian farmers and businessmen. 

Indian farm cooperatives have not yet ex- 
panded their activities into ownership and 
management of factories producing farm 
supplies. As you know far better than I, this 
has been an outstanding feature of U.S. farm 
cooperatives for many years. 

In 1966, a team of U.S. farm co-op experts, 
organized by the Cooperative League of the 
USA and the International Cooperative De- 


velopment Association, suggested to Indian 
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co-op leaders that a joint effort be launched 
to set up a fertilizer plant for the Indian co- 
ops. The fine relations built up between the 
Indian and U.S. cooperatives through an of- 
fice in New Delhi operated for many years by 
the Cooperative League, largely at its own 
expense, provided the necessary foundation 
of mutual confidence. The Indian co-ops re- 
acted enthusiastically. 

With encouragement from the In- 
dian Government and A.I.D., the project is 
taking shape. 

Over 20 U.S. supply co-ops have together 
pledged $1 million in cash which will provide 
executive talent to manage the project dur- 
ing construction and start-up and train In- 
dian management to take over. 

Market surveys and technical studies are 
being carried out by Indian and American 
consulting firms. 

Much of the construction will probably 
be carried out under a contract with an 
American engineering/construction firm. 

The fertilizer produced by the plant will be 
sold to the farmers through their own co-ops. 

The Indian Government will help finance 
rupee construction costs of the plant, 

Long term dollar financing for the U.S. 
capital goods going into the plant will be 
provided by private U.S. banks and insurance 
companies, These private credits would not be 
possible without AID. s Extended Risk 
Guaranties. 

This project is by no means wrapped up. 
It does look promising. But, the point is this: 
five years ago this kind of integrated effort 
would have been impossible. It shows what 
it takes to get development rolling. 

I am not satisfied with the progress we 
have made—here at home, in India or any- 
where else—towards strengthening the pub- 
lic-private partnerships on which successful 
development depends, Far from it. I doubt 
that any of us are fully satisfied and we prob- 
ably never will be. But we have come a long 
way. If this is recognized and if we—the 
Congress, the Executive Branch and the 
American people—stick to it, I am confident 
that we can go a lot further. 


HUNGER IN AMERICA 
HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, starvation 
is intolerable in the United States, Hun- 
ger is an evil which we must do all that 
we can to eliminate. Yet today people 
are starving in the United States and 
hunger is a lingering aberration of our 
affluent society. We can no longer accept 
this situation, and accordingly I am sup- 
porting congressional actions which 
could literally stamp out hunger in the 
United States. 

When we talk of the war on poverty, 
we usually have in mind the Economic 
Opportunity Act which authorizes such 
programs as Headstart, the Job Corps, 
and VISTA. But there is another pro- 
gram, enacted at about the same time as 
the antipoverty program, which is de- 
signed to help the poor in one of their 
basic needs. This is the food stamp pro- 


gram. 

Though it has not received the public 
attention which other programs may 
have, the food-stamp program is an es- 
sential weapon in the war on poverty. 
Currently Congress is considering an ex- 
pansion of this program and I strongly 
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support the efforts of Mrs. SULLIVAN, the 
distinguished Congresswoman from Mis- 
souri, and a large number of my col- 
leagues from both sides of the aisle, to 
give the food-stamp program enough 
funding so that it can reach all of the 
needy, hungry people in the country. 

The food-stamp program has been in 
operation for 7 years, having been es- 
tablished on a pilot basis in 1961. During 
this time it has established itself as a 
most valuable program for millions of 
hungry Americans. Certainly, it has 
benefits over the food-commodity pro- 
gram, under which certain surplus com- 
modities are made available on a free 
basis. 

In November 1967, 2.2 million persons 
were participating in nearly 900 food- 
stamp projects throughout the United 
States. In fiscal year 1967, the total 
amount paid for bonus coupons was more 
than $105 million, and the coupons were 
worth almost $300 million when used to 
purchase food. If expansion of the food- 
stamp program were to continue at that 
rate of growth we could be confident that 
eventually no American would be hungry. 
But with the funding limitation currently 
placed on the program, there will not be 
enough money to permit the participa- 
tion of all eligible persons and to estab- 
lish programs in new counties which 
want and need them. 

Seven years of experience with the 
program have indicated that it works 
successfully and that it is the most effec- 
tive method yet devised to assure that all 
Americans have the opportunity for an 
adequate diet. The program is relatively 
easy to administer, and very few pro- 
gram violations have occurred. The evi- 
dence has shown that it is a program 
worth extending and expanding. 

The bill under consideration at this 
time, which I am proud to cosponsor 
with many other Congressmen, would 
remove the authorization ceiling on the 
amount which may be appropriated for 
the food-stamp program. This would al- 
low for further expansion of the pro- 
gram, so that it might be established in 
every county and every city where there 
is a need for it. 

It is regretful that the food-stamp 
program has not been implemented by 
the State of Florida. Like other States, 
Florida has a number of residents who 
have less than a completely wholesome 
diet. Yet the State government has not 
moved to take advantage of this proven 
program to benefit aged residents, those 
with small incomes, and others who for 
whatever reason lack enough food to eat. 
Some Florida counties do receive bene- 
fits from the commodity distribution 
program, but I would like to see this 
replaced by the food-stamp program, 
which offers many advantages over the 
free distribution of food. 

One major advantage of the food- 
stamp program is that it improves the 
diets of those participating by increasing 
the amounts of meat and meat products, 
dairy products, and fresh fruits and veg- 
etables purchased and consumed. These 
are items which are rarely, if ever dis- 
tributed as surplus foods. The food- 
stamp program, on the other hand, uses 
ordinary marketing channels—thus 
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opening the way for purchase of any of 
the foodstuffs available in the neighbor- 
hood grocery store. 

Because the food-stamp program re- 
lies on ordinary marketing channels, it 
stimulates the economy, rather than 
adding a separate Government office. 
Under the commodity program, a per- 
son must travel long distances to re- 
ceive his free food. 

The commodity program has a limited 
number of products available. Perhaps, 
however, the psychological difference is 
an even more important advantage than 
the fact that stamps make available a 
more balanced diet. Those who are un- 
fortunate enough to lack adequate re- 
sources for food may still maintain their 
pride and dignity through the use of 
food coupons; they are able to shop for 
their food as other persons do. They can 
choose what they want to buy and are 
not limited to a diet consisting of what- 
ever happens to be available in the com- 
modity distribution program. The sur- 
plus foods may be basic, but in them- 
selves they do not necessarily provide for 
a nutritionally adequate diet. 

The food-stamp program is not a 
handout program but one that will surely 
contribute to the participant’s sense of 
self-respect. People pay what they can, 
thus elevating the program from a dole 
system to one of contribution at what- 
ever level the person can afford. When 
families have their own money tied up 
on coupons, they are more apt to shop 
carefully and to treat the coupons as 
money and not as handouts. The humili- 
ation of the breadline is banished. 

The retail grocer benefits, as his sales 
increase with the added purchasing 
power of the food-stamp participants, 
The whole mechanism is geared to our 
free enterprise system. The food needs 
and desires of the people are expressed 
in the marketplace, thus serving as a 
guide to the farmer and the food indus- 
try as to what they should produce and 
process. 

I think that as public officials across 
the country are made aware of the ad- 
vantages of the food-stamp program, 
they will be encouraged to establish it 
in their areas. For my part, I have been 
an early backer of the food-stamp pro- 
gram and have worked in Congress to 
see it expanded and improved. But we 
cannot expect to reach its full potential 
until Congress allows enough funds. The 
advantage of an open-ended appropria- 
tion is that it would permit the program 
to expand naturally as localities re- 
spond to the needs of their hungry 
people. 

Numerous recent reports have docu- 
mented the pressing need to take posi- 
tive action now to eliminate hunger and 
starvation in America. I believe this leg- 
islative approach would go far toward 
accomp this objective and, there- 
fore, I urge my colleagues to give im- 
mediate favorable consideration to this 
imperative measure. 

Let us not stand idly by while many 
of our countrymen go to bed hungry 
each night, while children suffer for lack 
of adequate nourishment, and while 
older citizens impair their health 
through poor diets. Let us, instead, 
stamp out hunger in this our beloved 
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land and insure that the malignancy of 
rae e is not allowed in a society of 
plenty. 


THE REAL AMERICA 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, there 
comes a time when we must stand back 
from all the studies, reports, commis- 
sions, polls, and pronouncements and see 
just where we are. 

There are more than enough persons 
around to show us where we should go, 
and how, and to demonstrate in sundry 
statistical modes how well off we are, or 
how many refrigerators there are for the 
population. 

In their place these are fine. But I be- 
lieve we can also get a view of where we 
are and where we have been merely by 
stopping and remembering. 

This is what Neil McCaffrey, president 
of Conservative Book Club, has done in 
a recent short statement directed at 
“remembering the real America.” By 
looking back to the real America“ 
fore the burgeoning crime violence and 
apathy, sloth as a norm, before inflation 
was taken for granted, and right and 
wrong were confused, and religion was 
solid and helpful and directed for the 
religious, by looking back at these we can 
not only see where we have been, but 
where we are going. 

I include his throughts at this point: 

AND RIGHTLY So 


You're old enough to remember the real 
America if you can remember when you never 
dreamed our country could ever lose. When 
you left the front door open. When you went 
to church and found spiritual consolation. 
When people knew what the Fourth of July 
stood for, When you took it for granted that 
women and the elderly and the clergy were 
to be respected. When a girl was considered 
daring if she smoked in public. When a girl 
was a girl. When a boy was a boy. When they 
liked each other. When you didn’t feel em- 
barrassed to say that this is the best damn 
country in the world. When socialist was a 
dirty word. When liberal wasn’t. When a 
nickel was worth five cents and could buy 
you a magazine, or a good cigar, or a 12- 
ounce Pepsi, or a big ice cream cone with cho- 
colate sprinkles, or a beer. When two nickels 
got you into the movies on Saturday after- 
noon, and you saw three pictures. When taxes 
were only a nuisance. When the poor were to 
proud to take charity. When you weren’t 
afraid to go out at night. When Protestants 
and Catholics thought enough of their be- 
liefs to argue about them, When ghettos 
were neighborhoods. When you knew that 
the law meant justice, and you felt a little 
shiver of awe at the sight of a policeman. 
When young fellows tried to join the army 
or the navy. When songs had a tune. When 
you wrote love notes. When criminals went 
to jail. When you could get away from it all 
for a while. When you bragged about your 
home state and your home town. When poli- 


ticlans proclaimed their patriotism. When 
clerks and repairmen tried to please you, or 
else. When a Sunday drive was an adventure, 
not an ordeal. When you had to be brave 
to fly. When you could always find some- 
one willing and able, whenever you wanted 
something done. When riots were unthink- 
able. When the clergy talked about religion. 
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When you took it for granted that the law 
would be enforced, and your safety protected. 
When Christmas was merry, and Christ was 
kept in it. When the flag was a sacred symbol. 
When our government stood up for Ameri- 
cans, anywhere in the world. When a man 
who went wrong was blamed, not his 
mother’s nursing habits or his father’s in- 
come. When everyone knew the difference 
between right and wrong, even Harvard pro- 
fessors. When things weren’t perfect, but 
you never expected them to be. When you 
weren't made to feel guilty for enjoying 
dialect comedy. When people still had the 
capacity for indignation. When you con- 
sidered yourself lucky to have a good job. 
When you were proud to have one. When sick 
meant you weren't feeling well. When a com- 
plaint could accomplish something. When 
people expected less, and valued what they 
had more. When everybody wasn’t entitled 
to a college education. When college kids 
swallowed goldfish, not acid. When America 
was the land of the free, the home of the 
brave. 


THE NAVY WILL NEVER BE THE 
SAME 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Navy has been placed in an extremely 
embarrassing position by the Arnheiter 
case. How that situation came about is 
indeed due in part, as the Navy claims, 
to Lieutenant Commander Arnheiter’s 
gift for articulate expression and to his 
obvious flair for public relations. But the 
Navy’s emphasis on this facet of the Arn- 
heiter affair protests too much, while de- 
liberately ignoring and evading what 
should be considered as the basic issues. 
It is on these issues, rather than on con- 
sideration of whether Arnheiter was 
properly qualified to command the USS 
Vance, that Arnheiter’s supporters plead 
for fair judgment. Whether or not Arn- 
heiter was summarily relieved because 
his immediate superiors received “infor- 
mation of irregular practices within 
USS Vance and her operations in the 
combat area,” the immediate questions 
are, What information is that? How was 
it received? Was it in any way verified? 
Did anyone in authority question Arn- 
heiter or discuss with him the merits of 
the various allegations which were made 
against him? Did anyone, before the 
boom was suddenly lowered, so much as 
hint to him that such allegations had 
been made?” The Navy's Office of Infor- 
mation, liberally staffed with experts in 
the field of public relations, states that: 

Aside from the conclusion that LCDR Arn- 
heiter had been treated properly from a pro- 
cedural point of view, Le., that his relief was 
proper under the circumstances, the inves- 
tigation was adequate, that the review was 


Be the Navy’s statement ever so artic- 
ulate, facts argue otherwise: 

First. His relief was not proper under 
the circumstances. It was improper in 
that it violated article C-—7801 of the 
Navy’s BuPers Manual, which carries 
the full weight of law. The official posi- 
FFC 
the Vance to coastal operations in Viet- 
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nam justified the extraordinarily pre- 
emptory manner in which Arnheiter was 
relieved. For at least a week prior to the 
day he was relieved, Arnheiter was with 
the Vance in Manila Bay, 15 minutes by 
regular military shuttle flight from the 
staff in Subic Bay. The opportunity did 
exist for counseling him or discussing the 
matter with him before his relief. Such 
counsel was never given. Article C—7801 
provides, in case of the relief of a com- 
manding officer, that his seniors: “as- 
sure that the difficulty involved, what- 
ever its nature, is not reasonably suscep- 
tible to correction”; “assure that all fac- 
tual allegations of misconduct have been 
adequately verified by formal or informal 
investigations”; “it is of the utmost im- 
portance that strong command guidance 
and counseling be given the officer con- 
cerned and that there is no reasonable 
alternative to the action requested.” 

Second. That Arnheiter’s superiors re- 
ceived a list of accusations against him— 
the “Dando Report”—and acted on those 
accusations without giving him so much 
as the opportunity to know that the ac- 
cusations existed, much less the chance 
to answer them, not only offends against 
the rules of fair play, but is clearly a di- 
rect violation of Article 1404.1, U.S. Navy 
Regulations. The Navy’s summary press 
release does not address itself to this 
point. The reason is obvious—their posi- 
tion is indefensible. 

Article 1404.1, U.S. Navy Regulations 
states: 

1404.1 Whenever an accusation is made 
against an officer, whether by report or by 
endorsement upon a communication, a copy 
of such report or endorsement shall be fur- 
nished him at the time. 


Third. It is not mere coincidence, but 
rather the Navy’s own reflection on its 
procedural handling of the Arnheiter 
case, that in January 1967, shortly after 
his review of the Arnheiter case, Com- 
mander in Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, is- 
sued a general notice calling for the most 
meticulous care in adherence to regula- 
tions in “Treatment of Complaints 
Against Commanding Officers.” 

Fourth. The investigation was entire- 
ly inadequate. Arnheiter has spent 2 
years pointing this out, and begging for 
an impartial, open inquiry. That the in- 
vestigation was not adequate is shown 
by the following: 

First. Technically, the investigation 
began when Commander Milligan re- 
ported aboard the Vance in Manila Bay 
and relieved Arnheiter. Milligan—the 
same officer who had started the actual 
process of firing Arnheiter—began the 
preliminary investigation onboard the 
Vance after Arnheiter departed. His 
manner of doing so was to post a notice 
on the ship’s bulletin boards and make 
a spoken announcement soliciting com- 
ments regarding “events in the ship since 
December 22, 1965,” which the ship’s 
company knew as the date that Arnheit- 
er had taken command. He then used 
his judgment—which could have been 
colored by the realization that he had his 
own actions to defend—to select from 
the material collected those items which 
he thought would be of interest to the 
investigating board in Subic Bay. 

Second. The investigating officer in 
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Subic Bay was Capt. Ward W. Witter, 
U.S.N. The Navy summary describes him 
as “commander of a destroyer squadron 
in the area.” The Navy does not go on to 
reveal, as was the case, that Captain 
Witter’s place in the chain of command 
was directly below Rear Admiral King. 
This led to Witter's changing the pur- 
pose of the Subic Bay investigation from 
one of “determining the circumstances 
in the Vance which led to the relief of 
her commanding officer” to one of dredg- 
ing up sufficient reasons to justify the 
action which had already taken place. 
That is what Capt. Richard G. Alex- 
ander, in his ill-fated, albeit lucid and 
penetrating, commentary referred to as a 
“fantastic fishing expedition.” 

Third. It is astonishing that the Navy 
should still insist that the Subic Bay 
hearing was adequate and procedurally 
proper. Their summary of the case 
glosses over Rear Admiral Baumberger’s 
second review with an alacrity that is 
downright comical: 

At the request of the Commander-in-Chief, 
US. Pacific Fleet (Adm Johnson), Com- 
mander Cruiser-Destroyer Force, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet (Radm Baumberger) endorsed the JAG 
Manual Investigation Report as a matter 
separate and distinct from the detachment 
for cause letter and reiterated his previous 
position, 


What this statement conveniently 
overlooks is that the second time Rear 
Admiral Baumberger reviewed the case 
marks the first—and thus far the only— 
searching inquiry as to what actually 
transpired during the Subic Bay hearing. 
Rear Admiral Baumberger not only “re- 
iterated his previous position”—that 
Arnheiter should be restored to com- 
mand—he went a great deal further in 
pointing out that: 


There appears an additional statement 
that many of the opinions are based on mat- 
ter that could not feasibly be laid out in 
the “facts section.” It is considered that had 
the Investigating Officer pursued his inquiry 
in accordance with the dictates of the con- 
vening order and conducted the proceedings 
in strict accordance with the provisions of 
reference (a), he may have avoided this 
dilemma. 

3. An Investigation is a quasi-legal pro- 
ceeding designed to determine facts, and, 
where appropriate, to state opinions based 
upon factual determinations, and to make 
recommendations as to the disposition of 
certain matters relative thereto. This Inves- 
tigation was convened to inquire “into the 
circumstances connected with the relief of 
Lieutenant Commander M. A. Arnheiter from 
command of USS Vance (DER 387).” It is 
evident that from its inception the Investi- 
gating Officer changed the purpose for which 
the Investigation was convened—that of de- 
termining the factual validity of allegations 
made against the commanding officer which 
had occasioned his summary relief—to one 
of whether he is “the type of officer who 
deserves command at sea.“ (Preliminary Re- 
marks, para 8). It is not surprising there- 
fore, that in pursuing this objective the 
Investigating Officer found it necessary to 
hold long off-the-record discussions“ with 
Lieutenant Commander Arnheiter to get him 
to see “the overall problem” (Preliminary 
Remarks, para 6). Conceding that an inquiry 
for the purpose of the Investigation was con- 
vened is most difficult under ideal circum- 
stances, the Investigating Officer is in his ap- 
proach unwittingly compounded his already 
difficult task by injecting himself personally 
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into the role of a “psychologist” rather than 
that of an impartial finder of fact. Indica- 
tive are his improper comments respecting 
Lieutenant Commander Arnheiter's “vicious 
exchanges” and “incredulous tones and re- 
sponses.” Well intentioned as these “illumi- 
nating” remarks may be, they are completely 
improper in the context in which they appear 
in the record, and indicate a lack of objec- 
tivity on the part of the Investigating Officer. 
Further, the record is replete with instances 
in which the Investigating Officer either ne- 
glected or refused to pursue available evi- 
dence concerning specific allegations of mis- 
conduct. His findings of fact are for the most 
part based upon the unsubstantiated opin- 
ions of witnesses inimical to Lieutenant 
Commander Arnheiter. 
Particularly noteworthy is the seeming 
in the findings of fact and opinions 
of the prerogatives of a commanding officer, 
of the circumstances surrounding some of 
his admitted violations of regulations, and 
the sometimes less than adequate support 
he had a right to expect from his subordi- 
nates. 


Fifth. The review of this case certainly 
was thorough, as the Navy states. What 
the Navy is reluctant to mention with 
regard to the review is obvious: 

First. While the main point of the re- 
view was supposedly to determine wheth- 
er Arnheiter’s being fired was justified, 
only one reviewing authority addressed 
the specifics in the case. That was Baum- 
berger, who wrote the only detailed com- 
mentary in the entire case record that 
addresses itself to the allegations against 
Arnheiter from the standpoint of the 
evidence to support such accusations and 
the credibility of the witnesses who made 
them. It must be strongly emphasized 
that in his official comment on the case, 
Adm. Roy L. Johnson, Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet agreed with 
Baumberger, except to state that Arn- 
heiter should not be reassigned to a com- 
mand. Johnson reaffirmed that no of- 
fenses had been committed which should 
result in formal charges being leveled 
against anyone. That was a convenient 
ploy to remove the case from the judi- 
cial arena and hopefully resolve it as a 
strictly administrative matter. 

Second. It was in the events following 
Rear Admiral Baumberger’s initial re- 
view of the case that events become mud- 
dled and somewhat sinister. Careful at- 
tention should be paid to the chrono- 
logical order of events, noting the dates 
as the Navy summary relates them: 

September 1: Investigative report, 
with Baumberger’s initial endorsement, 
arrives in Washington. 

September 2:—about—Arnheiter’s ap- 
peal to the President of the Commander 
Selection Board arrives in Washington. 
This letter points out that since review 
of his case had not been completed, the 
matter of his having been relieved from 
command should be viewed by the board 
with the understanding that the case 
might still be resolved in his favor. 

September 9, 1966: Vice Adm. B. J. 
Semmes, Jr., the Chief of Navy Person- 
nel receives from the “Assistant Chief 
for Performance’’—Capt. W. R. De- 
Loach—a Brief of Case Memorandum” 
entitled: 

Subj: Detachment of LCDR Marcus A. 
Arnheiter, USN, 554819/1100, from command 
of USS VANCE (DER-387), for cause. 
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The memorandum recommends that 
Arnheiter’s detachment “for cause”—as 
opposed to detachment without preju- 
dice—be approved and that the inves- 
tigation report along with the “Brief of 
Case Memo” be placed in Arnheiter’s file 
before the selection board—which was 
then in session. Semmes’ completes his 
“extensive” review on that very same 
day, and signs the memo: 

1. Returned. Approved. /s/ B. J. Semmes, 
Jr., Vice Admiral, USN.” 


Following the recommendation that he 
approved, the memo was placed in Arn- 
heiter’s file before the selection board. 
It bears the following stamped receipt: 

Sep. 12, 1966, Finished File Pers F2 Selec- 
tion Board. 


This memorandum and its handling 
are pointed out with special care be- 
cause in later correspondence to high- 
ranking Government officials. Vice Ad- 
miral Semmes goes to great pains to deny 
that it ever existed. In a letter to Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH and others, he 
expresses great indignation at being ac- 
cused of sending such a memo, which he 
knows to be highly improper. In a letter 
to the Secretary of the Navy, Serial F2/ 
1449 dated June 29, 1967, Vice Admiral 
Semmes states: 

No memorandum on Ledr Arnheiter was 
sent to the selection board at any time while 
it was in session. 


The latest summary issued by the Navy 
modifies that position somewhat by stat- 
ing that approval of the detachment “for 
cause” was routinely entered in Arnheit- 
er’s record. This is an application of the 
time-honored naval tactic of “Fire and 
Fall Back.” 

November 1, 1966: Rear Admiral 
Baumberger again reviews the case, at 
the request of CinCPacFit—Admiral 
Johnson. Once more, Baumberger sup- 
ports Arnheiter, this time accompanying 
his support by a critique, in the finest 
detail, not only of the “findings” arrived 
at by Witter in his Subic Bay hearings, 
but of the very nature of the hearings 
themselves. 

January 20, 1967: CinCPacFit reviews 
the case, concurs with Baumberger ex- 
cept to change the basic recommenda- 
tion on Arnheiter’s restoration to com- 
mand. Why? The implication is quite 
clear. Despite the Navy’s present artful 
dodging, Semmes’ action on September 9, 
1966, wherein he passed final judgment 
on Arnheiter before review of the in- 
vestigative report was complete was 
highly improper and prejudicial. For Cin- 
CPacFlt to agree with Baumberger at 
this late date would be an admission that 
Semmes had erred. 

January 26, 1967: In an amazing testi- 
monial to the wonders of modern com- 
munications, the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral completes and signs his endorse- 
ment on the investigative report. The 
Navy is quick to note the sheer volume of 
the case record: 413 pages of the hear- 
ing’s transcript, plus a probable 200 pages 
in endorsements and statements. Yet now 
the Navy claims that this entire record 
was sent by mail from Pearl Harbor to 
Washington, and subjected to an “ex- 
haustive” review all within 6 days. Hog- 
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wash. The Judge Advocate General made 
a routine endorsement based on a cursory 
scan of the record. He literally could not 
have had time to do otherwise. Routine 
mail service between the Main Navy 
Building, 18th and Constitution, and the 
Munitions Building, 20th and Constitu- 
tion, in Washington, takes an average of 
3 days by the time the various mail rooms 
are done with their handling. This might 
give some idea of the time the Judge 
Advocate General had to review the case. 

The basic issues in the Arnheiter case 
should now be restated: 

First. The manner in which Arnheiter 
was relieved. 

Second. The manner in which the Navy 
has attempted to cover up and justify 
Rear Admiral King’s precipitate relieving 
action and the blunder Vice Admiral 
Semmes made in prematurely backing 
King. The underlying principle is that no 
matter what else happens, it must never 
be admitted that an admiral made a 
mistake. 

Third. A third issue is now clearly in 
view, being closely allied to the two pre- 
ceding. That is the matter of the extent 
to which the Navy has gone, in a high- 
powered public relations effort far sur- 
passing Arnheiter’s to arrogantly estab- 
lish that mistakes simply do not happen 
in the Navy when admirals are involved. 

The Navy’s summary paper is a case in 
point. Consider the material starting on 
page 6, “Basic Points in the Arnheiter 
Case“: 

Lieutenant Commander Arnheiter 
lacked reliability and predictability in 
command: 

First. The conduct of bombardments 
was not a violation of his operating in- 
structions, but was included within his 
mission—attested to by sworn statement 
of Lieutenant Commander Stong, then 
executive officer of the U.S. S. Kret- 
schmer—DER—329. If this were not so, 
then why was this allegation thrown out 
by Rear Admiral Baumberger and not 
reborn until the Navy’s position became 
desperate? The same comment applies to 
the accusation that he fired blindly with- 
out knowing of the presence of friendly 
troops. That is a lying insinuation. If the 
Navy maintains otherwise, let it be 
brought out in open inquiry. Several wit- 
nesses—Petty Officers Farnum, Joy, and 
Boson, as well as Chief Petty Officer 
Young—testified in sworn statement that 
these accusations are false. The Navy 
knows this, but rather than submit to a 
damaging inquiry, chooses to engage in 
deliberate lies. 

Second. The incident involving board- 
ing of the MV Dinard, referred to as 
an unauthorized boarding, is wide open 
to inquiry. Arnheiter is prepared to de- 
fend himself on this point. Rear Admiral 
Baumberger heard his defense and threw 
this charge out. CinCPacFt concurred. 
But now Arnheiter stands convicted. 

Third. The accusation regarding false 
position reports is particularly odious. 
The following is quoted from a sworn 
statement submitted by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Russel T. Stong, U.S. Navy dated 
April 10, 1968. Lieutenant Commander 
Stong was the executive officer of U.S.S. 
Kretschmer—DER—329—a ship which 
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preceded the Vance on the same mission 
in the same Vietnamese coastal area: 

Question: Was there any doubt in your 
mind as to the function of the Coastal Sur- 
veillance Center at Qui Nhon? 

Answer: No. Some of the CSC people mis- 
takenly thought they were in the chain of 
command between the Admiral and the ship. 
But they were not, and Admiral Ward sent 
an ALMART message telling everyone that 
the only boss of the ship’s skipper was him- 
self, the admiral. This message was sent 
because the CSC people had illegally sent 
the USS Newell, a DER, permission to fire 
across the bow of a Russian freighter, with- 
out getting the word to do so from the 
Admiral. CTF 115 was to the point about 
this, and said the CSC was only a radio and 
information relay link, nothing more. I re- 
call the CSC was reprimanded for unwar- 
ranted assumption of authority and they 
were put in their place. The CSC had no 
operational control or authority over the 
DER in the area, and had no authority to 
send the ship any orders originated by them- 
selves at the CSC. Of course, they had tried 
to do this. 


The “false position reports” which 
Arnheiter was accused of sending were 
intended to satisfy the demands of CSC, 
Qui Nhon. Even the Navy admits that 
the reports Arnheiter was required to 
make to his operational superiors were 
prompt and proper. 

Fourth. Other commanding officers in 
the same general area, under similar 
circumstances used their scout boats 
and MWB’s in the same manner as Arn- 
heiter and were commended for it; for 
example, U.S.S. Koiner and U.S. S. Lowe. 

Fifth. The Secretary of the Navy 
chooses to reflect on what would have 
happened during the Cuban missile crisis 
had Arnheiter commanded a ship there. 
What indeed? Foreign merchantmen 
were stopped and boarded off Cuba. 
Other persons, including Congressmen— 
for example, Representative Ranrck, of 
Louisiana—have brought up conjecture 
on a different Pueblo situation had Arn- 
heiter been in command there. 

II. LCDR Arnheiter was lacking in 
integrity: 

First. See the Stong statement quoted 
above regarding position reports. 

Second. The game of tailoring reports 
of spare parts availability to fit one’s 
own needs is played by every ship's 
captain. 

Third. The false survey referred to, 
covered $17 worth of candy for Vietna- 
mese children in a junk full of refugees 
which Vance stopped. The Navy could 
well afford the money. Arnheiter’s action 
was not without precedent. The Navy 
can ill afford a close inquiry, servicewide, 
into how much is given away—usually 
with the finest of motives—in violation 
of the letter of the law. 

Fourth. Introduction of alcoholic bev- 
erages is indeed a violation. Arnheiter 
permitted his wife to bring an eggnog— 
1 quart for five people—as consolation 
for the duty officer and his wife, “duty- 
bound” on Christmas Eve—2 days before 
the ship departed for Vietnam. If ad- 
mirals were condemned for “liquor on 
board,“ many prominent names in the 
Navy over the past half-century would 
have gained far more notoriety than 
fame. 

Fifth. As regards Arnheiter’s reduc- 
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tion of the in-port watch below the fleet 
regulations minimum to permit maxi- 
mum attendance at a “social function,” 
it should first be noted, that what the 
Navy now passes off as a minor so- 
cial function was a deliberately planned 
attempt to demonstrate to the young 
officers in Vance the richness of Navy 
tradition and ceremony involved in a 
formal mess night. The commander of 
the Pacific Fleet’s cruiser-destroyer force 
himself, Admiral Baumberger, noted in 
the record that this technical violation 
was well tempered by circumstances. 
Especially since Vance had a large hole 
cut in her side, had her engineering plant 
completely shut down, and could not 
have been able to get underway under 
any circumstances. 

It would be well to note here the state- 
ment of Rear Adm. Alexander S. Good- 
fellow, USN—an active duty admiral— 
who stated on June 8, 1966: 

As for the various charges which appear 
to have been made against Ledr Arnheiter 
by some of his officers, none seem to be of 
particular importance to me. In fact, every 
action seems to have a logical and certainly 
acceptable explanation. Even when viewed en 
toto, the charges appear inconsequential. 
Particularly when the reasoning behind Ledr 
Arnheiter’s actions is known, (Underlining 
supplied.) 


This statement weighs heavily against 
the Navy's present disclaimer of the 
minor nature of the offenses Arnheiter 
is alleged to have committed. 

Sixth. Exactly what was involved in 
the “credit purchases” of which Arn- 
heiter is accused? Sunglasses and cigars 
when he could not leave the bridge. These 
items were paid for within hours. A cap- 
tain of lesser restraint would have had 
his supply officer in irons for daring to 
quibble over these items. 

Seventh. Pilfering? The gasoline—for 
a small outboard engine—was taken on 
a Sunday from his assigned sedan and 
was unobtainable elsewhere. The silver 
candelabra caper, as related now by the 
Navy, is a deliberate reversal of the facts. 
The candelabra was taken by drunken 
junior officers under their own volition. 
It was returned the following day by 
Arnheiter. A sworn statement from three 
members of the club staff at Guam at- 
tests to this. 

Eighth. Arnheiter’s judgment in the 
case of the medal citations is indeed 
questionable. But, if this offense were as 
serious as the Navy now alleges, why was 
he never charged with it? 

Ninth. A comment is in order on the al- 
legation that Arnheiter’s officers felt he 
was “depriving them of dignity.” The 
conduct and testimony of several Vance 
officers—Generous, Belmonte, and 
Hardy—at Subic Bay does not leave them 
with much in the way of dignity. Arn- 
heiter deprived them not of dignity, but 
of the yachting type existence they had 
grown accustomed to under the previous 
regime. Sworn testimony of Vance crew- 
men—Young, Farnum, Boson, Joy, Cise- 
rich—attests to the fact that before, dur- 
ing and after Arnheiter's tenure in com- 
mand, Vance's officers had precious little 
dignity to lose. 

III. Lieutenant Commander Arn- 
— judgment and leadership were 

ty: 
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First. Regarding the character guid- 
ance” program, the Navy’s own chief of 
chaplains, Rear Adm. J. W. Kelly (ChC), 
USN (Protestant) and the director, 
Chaplains Division, Bureau of Personnel, 
Rear Adm. H. J. Rotrige (ChC), USN 
(Catholic), as well as two senior chap- 
lains in the 7th Fleet—too bad they are 
not Jewish to round things out—all 
signed testimonials affirming the worth, 
merit, advisability, and nonsectarian na- 
ture of the program Arnheiter conducted. 
Several Vance crewmen did the same. The 
only ones who objected were Lieutenant 
Generous and the few—Belmonte and 
Cornejo—that he was able to sway. At 
the Subic Bay hearing, the investigating 
officer, Witter, stated that This is per- 
haps the most serious of all the allega- 
tions.” 

Two. The “Boner Box.” Childish, per- 
haps, but common in the armed serv- 
ices in officer clubs and on some ships. 
This, by the way, represents in its en- 
tirety the regime of summary “fines” of 
which Arnheiter was accused behind his 
back by Generous via Lieutenant Dando. 
Dando carried the story to Commander 
Milligan that the “fines” Arnheiter lev- 
ied amounted to as much as $25 in- 
stead of cents, and accompanied that 
canard with the insinuation that Arn- 
heiter pocketed the proceeds. 

Three. As the commanding officer—and 
an expert rifleman to boot—Arnheiter 
was entitled to decide where and when 
he should fire small arms. Sworn testi- 
mony of witnesses—Young, Boston, Far- 
num—trefutes Belmonte’s accusation in 
this instance. 

Fourth. The record clearly shows that 
the speedboat was used for recreational 
as well as military purposes. It is amaz- 
ing to consider that in other ships of the 
same type—Lowe, Koiner—speedboats 
were bought and used for the exact same 
purpose. The other captains were com- 
ae for their initiative and ingenu- 

Fifth. Each captain rightfully has his 
own way of conducting mast“ —a non- 
judicial proceeding. The man of whom 
Arnheiter made a public example had 
come aboard drunk the night before and 
picked fights with several senior petty 
officers. He was lucky to be let off at 
“mast” rather than having to face a 
court-martial. As regards unusual “mast” 
procedure, a former CNO, while still a 
captain, used to walk about his ship with 
a master-at-arms. Summary justice was 
immediately dealt to any offenders noted. 
The punishment was standard: 

Three days in the brig on bread and water! 
Master-at-arms, take him away! 


Sixth and seventh. The Navy estab- 
lishes a dangerous precedent by taking 
Arnheiter to task for these offenses. A 
literal interpretation of the message car- 
ried here would leave us with many ships 
that run safely, but damned few that 
would fight. Even these days, a man-o’- 
war's captain is supposed to seek out and 
destroy the enemy as best he knows 
how. God help this country if those rules 
change. 

The entire body of the Navy’s sum- 
mary statement on the Arnheiter case 
is wide open to detailed and specific re- 
buttal. The proper place for securing all 
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the Trish pendants“ which flutter from 
this case is in the open inquiry for which 
Arnheiter begs, for which Captain Alex- 
ander sacrificed his career, and which 
the Navy adamantly and arrogantly re- 
fuses to conduct, even at the joint re- 
quest of 86 Members of Congress. 

Consider the unpredictability in com- 
mand shown by Arnheiter’s seniors. Con- 
sider the Navy's demonstrated lack of in- 
tegrity in false and deliberately mis- 
leading statements exemplified by the 
initial assertion that there was no con- 
nection whatsoever between Captain 
Alexander’s firing and the Arnheiter 
case. Consider the faulty judgment and 
leadership of the Navy officials who im- 
properly—with respect to procedure— 
fired Arnheiter and have since been 
burying the Navy's honor and integrity 
in the hole intended to cover up this 
case. 

This case has left an impression on 
countless thousands of Navy enlisted 
men, midshipmen, and officers. As a re- 
sult, the Navy will never be the same. 


COTTON TALKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 24, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald A. Johnson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Plains Cotton Growers Or- 
ganization of Texas, who recently served 
as producer adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion at meetings of the International 
Cotton Advisory Committee and the In- 
ternational Institute for Cotton in 
Athens, Greece, has made a report on 
the meetings that will be of intense in- 
terest to the Congress, for Mr. Johnson 
comments on the international view that 
only American cotton producers should 
curtail their production and only the 
United States should not share in the 
growing market for cotton textiles and 
materials. 

I share the view expressed by Mr. 
Johnson that this notion should be cor- 
rected in the minds of our foreign 
friends. We should not penalize our U.S. 
growers further and that we need to 
work to expand markets for American- 
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grown cotton. For too long we have held 
an umbrella over the foreign cotton pro- 
ducer and protected him while requiring 
U.S. growers to curtail their production. 

The June 21 “Cotton Talks” issued by 
the Plains Cotton Growers comments on 
Mr. Johnson’s impressions, as follows: 

Corron TALKS 

Lunnock, Friday, June 21, 1968— (The rest 
of the world seems to believe the United 
States has the sole responsibility for main- 
taining a balance between cotton supply and 
demand and that we should sacrifice our own 
interests to carry out that responsibility.” 

This is the impression gained by Donald 
A. Johnson, Executive Vice President of 
Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., who just re- 
turned from Athens, Greece, where he at- 
tended meetings of both the International 
Cotton Ad Committee and the Inter- 
national Institute for Cotton. Cotton lead- 
ers and government officials from some 50 
countries were on hand. 

Johnson sald “Liberal U.S. foreign aid and 
trade policies of the past have led other cot- 
ton producing countries to feel we have an 
almost moral obligation to protect their 
cotton markets, whatever the cost to U.S. 
cotton producers, processors or taxpayers. 

“And until we take the actions necessary 
to dispel that notion it is going to be ex- 
tremely difficult for us to share in the 
world’s increasing demand for textile fibers.” 

The ICAC is an association of governments 
having an interest in the production, export, 
import and consumption of cotton. It is 
designed to promote cooperation in the solu- 
tion of cotton problems, particularly those 
of international scope and significance. It 
now has 42 member countries. 

Johnson was invited by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to attend the Athens 
meeting as producer adviser to the official 
US. delegation. 

“Despite a firm and highly commendable 
U.S. Cotton Policy Statement to the contrary, 
most of our foreign competitors are convinced 
we will continue to adjust our production 
In this country to suit the production plans 
of the rest of the world,” Johnson observed. 

The U.S. policy statement, presented by 
USDA's Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service Administrator Horace God- 
frey, pointed out that the U.S. has been al- 
most totally responsible for bringing world 
cotton carryover down to a “reasonably satis- 
factory” level. 

On August 1, 1966 cotton carried over by 
all countries totaled 30.5 million bales. The 
figure is expected to be down to 20.5 minton 
by August 1 of this year, largely as a result 
of reduced production in the U.S. from almost 
15 million bales in 1965 to 9.7 million in 1966 
and about 7.5 million last year. 
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“This adjustment program has required 
severe sacrifices in the United States,” God- 
frey said. “The reduction has had widespread 
community effects, especially in reducing the 
volume of business for ginners, Ts, ma- 
chinery dealers, 2 and pesticide firms 
and cottonseed oil 

Later In his report 0 said The Unit- 
ed States has every intention of sharing in 
the improvement of the world cotton situa- 
tion which has been brought about to such 
a significant extent through our own efforts. 
We are not satisfied with the current level 
of U.S. cotton exports. We intend to continue 
to take vigorous steps to export more cotton 
in the future.” 

Tf taken at face value this should put for- 
eign cotton producing countries on notice 
that the U.S. will no longer be content to re- 
main the residual supplier” m world mar- 
kets. 

But Johnson does not believe this state- 
ment of policy alone is going to convince 
anyone. 

“We've got to show the rest of the world 
we mean business. We've got to produce 
enough cotton to meet a larger share of 
world demand and we've got to adopt what 
some will call cold-blooded sales policies that 
will move our production into world markets. 
If we do this we can return to a more normal 
level of production in the U.S. without cre- 
ating a surplus, and other countries will be 

to accept their part of the responsi- 
bility for maintaining a supply-demand 
balance.” 


Specifically, Johnson referred to the need 
for improvements in U.S. cotton quality, bale 
packaging, credit arrangements, arbitration 
procedures, technical services and the ex- 
panded use of trade teams. 

He said “When we begin to use these sales 
tools to the fullest we may be able to con- 
vince foreign cotton producers that we are 
in the export market to stay and that we 
aren't going to sacrifice our own producers 
and processors to their expansion plans.” 

The International Institute for Cotton, an 
organization of cotton exporting countries 
who contribute $1 per bale on exports toward 
international cotton research and promo- 
tion, held its annual meeting immediately 
prior to the ICAC meeting. 

Johnson was favorably impressed with IIC 
reports on programs of technical and market 
research, promotion and public relations. 

He said “Several of the programs started 
by IIC have been adopted by large fabric 
and apparel merchandisers in Japan and 
other countries, and that is about the finest 
compliment IIC could ha 

On the return trip from Athens Johnson 
visited with cotton and textile leaders in 
Milan, Italy; Zurich and Winterture, Switzer- 
land; Amsterdam, Holland; Bremen, Ger- 
many and London, England. 


SENATE—Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 


Rev. Edward B. Lewis, D.D., pastor, 
Capitol Hill United Methodist Church, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Dear Lord and Father of mankind, we 
acknowledge that God is our strength 
and courage, making us equal to the 
tasks of the day. Your strength within us 
gives us power, understanding, and the 
balance of love. 

We are grateful for the power of a 
moment of prayer. Physical strength is 
increased, mental stability is possible, 
emotional serenity is ours as we meet 
any experience with Your presence in us. 


The Psalmist sang the affirmation: 
The Lord is the stronghold of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid?—Psalm 27: 1. 

May this also be our deep affirmation. 

For national and international leaders, 
for responsible citizens, we pray. Give 
guidance and strength during these 
hours of tension. May life, courage, per- 
sistence, and fearlessness for the right 
be gifts of God upon these to whom we 
look for leadership this day. 

We pray in the Master's name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 


Monday, June 24, 1968, be dispensed 
with 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 16913) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. NatcHer, Mr. 
HULL, Mr. Morris of New Mexico, Mr. 
SHIPLEY, Mr. Manon, Mr. MICHEL, Mr. 
LANGEN, Mr. Harrison, and Mr. Jonas 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed severally to the 
amendments of the Senate to the fol- 
lowing bills of the House: 

H.R. 14907. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 15345. An act to provide security 
measures for banks and other financial in- 
stitutions; and 

H.R. 16162. An act to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to ap- 
prove extension of certain loans, guarantees, 
and insurance in connection with exports 
from the United States in order to improve 
the balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


OBJECTION TO COMMITTEE 
MEETINGS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, by request 
I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider the 
nominations on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Gen. Earle Gilmore 
Wheeler to be Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed. 


US. AIR FORCE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. Air Force. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


US. ARMY 


The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to read sundry nominations in the U.. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc, 


U.S. NAVY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—ARMY AND 
MARINE CORPS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
Army and the Marine Corps which had 
been placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fannin in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


TWENTY-FIVE-BILLION-DOLLAR 
DEFICIT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it is 
interesting to note in the press this 
morning that yesterday financial au- 
thorities of the administration predicted 
the deficit in the Federal budget for this 
year—the year ending at the end of this 
month—may total $25 billion. 

In a news conference on May 30, 1968, 
the President stated: 

I believe that the national interest re- 
quires the tax increase as soon as possible. 

Therefore, if the Congress will vote for 
the conference report containing the tax 
increase and the $6 billion expenditure cut, 
I shall approve it. 

The conference report was agreed to and 
is now law. 


In the same news conference, in reply 
to a question, the President stated: 

We generally feel that they will be di- 
vided in non-Vietnam defense expenditures 
and other budget expenditures. 
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In this connection I ask unanimous 
consent that an article by John Fin- 
ney, published in the New York Times 
this morning, entitled “Senate Defeats 
a Move To Delay Sentinel System,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 25, 1988] 
Senate DEFEATS A Move To DELAY SENTINEL 

SystemM—Vores $227 MILLION To START 

DEPLOYMENT OF MISSILES AS A NUCLEAR 

DEFENSE 

(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, June 24.—The Senate, re- 
sponding to Administration pleas on the need 
to develop a defense against Chinese and 
Soviet nuclear threats, defeated today a 
move to postpone deployment of the Sentinel 
missile defense system. 

By a 52-to-34 vote, the Senate rejected a 
motion to eliminate $227 million from a 
military construction authorization bill to 
start the $5.5-billion Sentinel system. 

The motion, a direct challenge to Adminis- 
tration defense policy, was offered by a bi- 
partisan coalition headed by Senators John 
Sherman Cooper, Republican of Kentucky, 
and Philip A. Hart, Democrat of Michigan. 


ABSENTEEISM NOTED 


In its challenge, the coalition was weak- 
ened by absenteeism, Several Senators who 
had been expected to vote for the motion 
stayed away from the Senate floor because of 
apparent political concern over seeming to 
vote against the defense of the American peo- 
ple against a missile attack. 

It was this concern that the Administra- 
tion and its supporters in the Senate played 
on in swinging what had been expected to be 
a close vote. 

Reflecting past arguments of the Defense 
Department, leaders of the coalition argued 
that it was impossible to build an effective 
defense against a large-scale missile attack. 
In response, Administration supporters ar- 
gued that any system that would save Ameri- 
can lives was a sound investment.” 

In defeat, however, the coalition, by its 
challenge, appeared to have altered the Ad- 
ministration’s basic premises, both politi- 
cally and strategically, in proceeding with an 
antiballistic missile system. 


STRESS PUT ON SOVIET 


The Administration, which originally ad- 
vanced the Sentinel system as a defense 
against the emerging Chinese missile threat, 
was driven to justify the step as a defensive 
move against the Soviet Union. 

In announcing the Sentinel deployment 
decision last fall, the Administration ex- 
plained that the system was designed to pro- 
vide a “light” defense against a small-scale 
missile attack, such as Communist China 
might be capable of launching in the mid 
nineteen-seventies. 

But as the challenge developed in the Sen- 
ate, the Administration and its Senate sup- 
porters more and more shifted to the argu- 
ment that the Sentinel system could also 
protect Minutemen missiles and save Ameri- 
can lives against a large-scale Soviet attack. 

In the process of this shift in rationale, 
the Administration, which initially contended 
there were only “marginal” reasons for pro- 
ceeding with an anti-Chinese system, began 
stressing that an ABM system was essential 
to national security. 

As a result, the Administration, which is 
looking for ways to economize in the defense 
budget, will now find it politically difficult 
to take money away from the Sentinel sys- 
tem. Richard M. Nixon, the leading Republi- 
can Presidential nominee, has already begun 
raising charges that the Administration was 
intent on swinging the “economy ax” against 
the defense budget—a charge that is believed 
in Senate circles to have influenced that Ad- 
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ministration to its defense of the Sentinel 
deployment. 

With its new anti-Soviet justification, the 
Administration also appeared to have opened 
the door to proceeding with a “thick” sys- 
tem costing at least $40-billion. 

In the Senate debate, Administration sup- 
porters abandoned the past argument that 
the Sentinel system should not be viewed as 
a “building block” to a bigger, far more costly 
ABM system. As the three-day debate closed, 
Senator Richard B. Russell, Democrat of 
Georgia, chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, told his colleagues there should 
be “no doubt but that this is the first block 
in a system to defend against a Soviet mis- 
sile attack.” 


WHY IT IS ADVISABLE TO REDUCE 
OUR TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
was interested in the statement made on 
the floor of the Senate by the distin- 
guished majority leader on June 19 re- 
garding the new offset agreement with 
West Germany. I am in complete agree- 
ment with his views, and would add my 
support to his statement and conclu- 
sions. 

It is disturbing to note that the new 
offset agreement with West Germany 
means that, in the fiscal years 1968 and 
1969, the United States will pay an esti- 
mated $70 million in interest payments 
on the Treasury bonds sold to the Ger- 
mans for the ostensible purpose of neu- 
tralizing the foreign exchange costs in- 
curred in maintaining our troops and 
their dependents in Europe. 

Furthermore, it is our understanding 
that above and beyond these bond pur- 
chases, and the purchases of military 
equipment and civilian aircraft, at least 
$100 million of our foreign exchange 
costs will not be covered in any way— 
not even by bonds on which we will pay 
interest. 

The views of the majority leader 
views shared by many of us in Con- 
gress—are being vigorously disputed by 
certain people in the executive branch. 
As an example, in the Washington Post 
of June 18, Chalmers Roberts reported: 

A top State Department official has been 
working hard on Capitol Hill to head off a 
Senate move which would force a huge cut 
in American military forces in Europe. 


The article continued: 

He is Ambassador-at-Large George C. Me- 
Ghee, until recently American envoy to West 
Germany. 

The focus of McGhee’s attention has been 
a threat by Sen. Stuart Symington (D-Mo.) 
to attach to the multi-billion dollar military 
appropriation bill a rider to limit the use 
of funds to pay for no more than 50,000 
troops. 


Ambassador McGhee fs an attractive 
gentleman. He did call on me to promote 
his position. 

The first person I remember recom- 
mending a heavy reduction in our troop 
strength in Europe was President Eisen- 
hower. That was some years ago. 

As NATO's Supreme Allied Command- 
er in Europe, General Eisenhower spent 
his years in Paris, whereas Ambassador 
McGhee spent his in Bonn. Nevertheless, 
I believe it fair to say that the General 
knows as much about European military 
matters as does the Ambassador. 

When we talk about the disposition of 
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American troops, we are talking about 
enormous numbers of American men and 
vast amounts of American money. We 
now have over 1.2 million military men 
abroad, far more than any other country 
in the world. There are some 340,000 
in Europe, accompanied by over 250,000 
dependents. Actually, there are over 2 
million military- connected Americans 
living abroad at the taxpayer’s expense. 

We are also talking about a balance- 
of-payments deficit of $3.5 billion, on a 
liquidity basis, in the calendar year 
1967; and we are talking about a loss of 
gold reserves from $13.2 billion on Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, to $10.7 billion at the end 
of the first quarter of 1968. 

Naturally, the West Germans and 
their advocates over here do not want 
our forces reduced in West Germany. 
Nor do most other Western Europeans. 

Why should they? They save money 
because we carry much of their defense 
burdens; and they can thus reduce their 
defense expenditures. Furthermore, they 
earn a great deal of money from having 
our troops present in their countries. 

At the same time, few in Western 
Europe believe that there is any danger 
of a massive Soviet attack. Even if there 
were, if the Soviet Union were deter- 
mined to sweep across Western Europe, 
220,000 American troops would be unable 
to prevent them from doing so. 

Surely, 50,000 American troops would 
be sufficient to make sure that no Soviet 
probe could succeed in Berlin or else- 
where in Europe without a direct con- 
frontation with the United States. 

The Western Europeans know the logic 
of this position. The Soviets know it. 
Why are we so blind about it? 

It is argued—and I gather this is 
official policy—that we should not re- 
duce our forces in Europe unless the 
Soviets also reduce. But if we wait for 
the Soviets to reduce their forces in East- 
ern Europe, we will be waiting—and 
spending ourselves deeper and deeper 
into debt—for a long, long time. 

Given the present state of affairs in 
Eastern Europe, do we really think that 
the Soviets could begin to reduce their 
forces in East Germany, Poland, or Hun- 
gary, now or in the immediate future? 

What would be the internal effects in 
these Eastern European countries—and 
especially in East Germany—if the 
Soviets were to begin to reduce? 

Are we saying, in effect, that we cannot 
reduce our troops until the Soviets are 
willing to see the East German Govern- 
ment—and perhaps other Communist 
governments—replaced? 

Is that a reasonable position for us 
to take, or even a position that safe- 
guards our interests? 

I do not believe anyone who makes 
this argument is being candid with the 
American people. 

Mr. President, on April 19 I submitted 
an amendment to the defense procure- 
ment bill stipulating: 

After December 31, 1968, no appropriation 
authorized by this or any other Act may be 
used to support more than 60,000 members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States on 
the continent of Europe. 


I was urged by many of my colleagues 
in the Senate, ineluding the chairmen of 
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several important Senate committees, 
not to withdraw it. 

At the request of the leadership, how- 
ever, I did withdraw this amendment, 
saying at the time that it would be taken 
up again when military appropriations 
came before the Senate. 

Let us note that it was clear, when 
this matter came up last April 19, that 
the reduction stipulated in my amend- 
ment would have passed the Senate. 

The motivation for the amendment 
was simple. We continue to show more 
concern for the problems of others than 
for our own; and it is time we stopped 
having our policy dictated to us by any 
foreign government, or by the NATO 
Council, 

We should do what is reasonable, 
proper, and right to do for our allies. But 
is it not fair to say that we have always 
done a very great deal and are now in 
serious financial trouble ourselves? 

It is difficult to understand why Amer- 
ican citizens should forego travel to 
Europe, why American industry should 
not be permitted to invest in Europe, 
why Americans should pay higher taxes, 
and why American families should be 
disrupted by the callup of some 40,000 
reserves this year, so we may keep the 
present number of U.S. troops in 
Europe—troops which are not there to 
meet an immediate military threat, at 
least in European eyes, but rather for 
psychological assuramce purposes and 
the benefit of the countries in 
question, 


It is time, in fact, long past time, for us 
to begin to control our overseas commit- 
ments; and to stop permitting these com- 
mitments to control us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to 755 able majority leader. 

MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
anit to express my full accord and ap- 
probation with respect to what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri has 
just said. I do not think that, however, 
he has told the whole story. 

It is true that the Germans are going 
to buy some of our bonds bearing 5- 
percent-plus interest and we will, of 
course, have to carry that amount. These 
are, I understand, short-term bonds. It 
is true that in buying these bonds the 
Bundes Bank, as well as the commercial 
banks and the Lufthansa Aircraft 
Corp.—also buyers—will receive a profit 
from the purchase of these bonds as 


well as the assurance that American 


troops and their dependents will con- 
tinue, in effect, as occupation forces in 
Europe now almost 25 years after the 
Second World War ended. 

The Senator indicated that there are 
approximately 2 million U.S. soldiers 
and dependents stationed throughout 
the world. That is an approximate figure. 
Most of them have been in many of these 
areas since the end of the Second World 
War. I would like to add one figure, 
which T am recalling from memory. We 
have American military forces and de- 
pendents stationed in roughly 132 areas 
throughout the world. 

We are not the world’s policeman. We 
cannot continue to carry such a 
The indicated th 
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plight in which this country finds itself 

and what this Congress has done to 
being about an amelioration of the eco- 
nomic difficulty which confronts us at 
this time. 

I understand, on the basis of informa- 
tion furnished to me by someone who 
should know the facts, that last year 
it cost $2.7 billion to maintain the U.S. 
establishment in Western Europe. That 
is an awful lot of money and goes far 
beyond the $800 million figure which is 
usually given to us by the Department 
of Defense and the press. 

Mr. President, if we believe what we 
say, that expenditures should be cut, 
here is one way in which we can take a 
decisive step forward. May I say for the 
record that in this respect no one has 
taken a greater or more persistent initia- 
tive than has the Senator from Missouri. 

When the Senator from Missouri said 
his amendment calling for a troop reduc- 
tion down to 50,000 by the end of this 
year, offered to the Department of De- 
fense authorization bill would have car- 
ried at that time, he speaks the truth. 
I doubt that there would have been 10 
votes against it. 

I would hope, if the administration 
does not take the hint and does not do 
something to bring about a lessening of 
our commitments in troop strength, that 
the Congress itself will face up to this re- 
sponsibility and do it before too long. 

I do not believe that the way to bring 
about this reduction of U.S. military 
forces and their dependents in Western 
Europe is by sending emissaries up to 
Capitol Hill to tell us the other side of 
the story. We know the other side of 
the story. We wish they would look at our 
side of the story, because we think we 
represent what the American people 
think, and I am certain that is an ac- 
curate statement. 

Again, I commend the Senator. He has 
performed a public service, and I hope 
he continues in this vein, he has been 
carrying the ball so well on this matter 
through many years. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to the distinguished 
majority leader for those comments. He 
is my leader in this, and has been so 
right for many years, and I am only 
sorry that those people who could do 
something about this tremendous finan- 
cial drain stay rigid in their disapproval. 

I was also impressed with the Sen- 
ator’s statement against our continuing 
to try to be the world’s policeman. For 
some reason, at the same time we con- 
stantly protest we do not want to as- 
sume that role, we continue by our ac- 
tions to belie our words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am impressed 
also by what the Senator said about the 
gigantic cost. Most countries proceed 
with their inflation by printing money. 
They use printing presses to issue paper 
gold. We, however, have adopted a new 
policy, just as bad, in fact, worse. We 
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and the bonds carry interest, which 
paper money does not. 

Again, I thank the distinguished ma- 
jority leader. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, U.S. PARK 
POLICE, AND U.S. CAPITOL PO- 
LICE MERIT OUR COMMENDA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Metropolitan and U.S. Park 
Police merit our commendations for their 
swift action in closing down Resurrection 
City yesterday and for the calm man- 
ner in which they took into custody the 
remaining holdouts of that festering ab- 
scess of filth, hooliganism, and iniquity, 
which never should have been built. 

Commendations are also due to Metro- 
politan and Capitol Police for the equal- 
ly orderly termination of Mr. Abernathy’s 
march on the Capitol yesterday. 

I compliment Mayor Walter Washing- 
ton for moving promptly last night to 
establish a curfew, possibly averting an- 
other outbreak of mass looting and burn- 
ing like that which we experienced in 
April. 

A prompt show of force yesterday pre- 
vented, for the time being at least, a repi- 
tition of the costly April disorders. Had 
the same firm and prompt action been 
manifested in April, the city and Wash- 
ington’s business community would have 
been spared the looting, the arson, and 
the destruction suffered. In this regard, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert an 
editorial from today’s Washington Daily 
News entitled “Swift Action at Last.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Swrrr ACTION AT Last 

No one will ever know for certain whether 
or not the Inner City stood on the brink 
of anarchy again late yesterday and last 
night. 


But the fact remains that in the wake of 
the swift shut-down of Resurrection City in 
the morning, order was maintained, 

For this, every law-abiding citizen of the 
Federal City owes a debt of gratitude to 
Mayor Walter Washington, the police depart- 
ment and the National Guard. 

Nearly three months ago, during the days 
of outrageous rioting that wreaked so much 
havoc here, this newspaper was the first 
voice to suggest—somewhat stridently, per- 
haps—that the call to the D.C. guardsmen 
and Federal troops had been delayed too 
long. Whoever was for that de- 
lay seems to have learned the obvious lesson 
well. 

In addition to preventing any major out- 
break yesterday, the decision to use firm 
force at the outset must surely serve as an 
object lesson to the irresponsible and crim- 
inal forces that may have some ideas for the 
future. If these, too, have learned the lesson 
that was spelled out on our streets in the 
last 24 hours, the Federal City may yet 
find that a long, hot summer is 
that can be enjoyed in peace by all of us 
who live and work in this city we love. 


THE BERLIN PROBLEM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
June 21 issue of the New York Times car- 
zoa an article by the well-known colum- 

E, 


L. Sulzberger, entitled Foreign 
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Affairs: The Old Berlin Squeeze.“ I was 
interested to see that Mr. Sulzberger de- 
voted the last third of his column to the 
views of one of our colleagues, the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. Sulzberger noted that 4 years ago 
Senator Pett had written to him sug- 
gesting a new approach to the problem 
of Berlin. The Senator had proposed that 
all-German commissions be established 
for such matters as cultural activities, 
transportation and fiscal matters in or- 
der to provide “porosity” in relations be- 
tween the two Germanys and the two 
Berlins. 

Senator PELL’s proposals, which he first 
advocated on the Senate floor on August 
22, 1961, and has repeated often since, 
would provide the West with a secure 
ground corridor of access to Berlin. His 
plan would thus remove the most dan- 
gerous trouble spot in Europe. 

Even the leaders of the West German 
Government are tending in this direc- 
tion. In an article in the Washington 
Post on June 21, Dan Morgan, writing 


country’s policy of detente despite East 
German provocations: 

We will not allow ourselves to be provoked 
by the East Berlin measures into false, and 
perhaps expected measures. Our policy of re- 
laxation and cooperation with the East Eu- 
ropean states will be continued. Our offer 
of understanding includes as always the other 
part of Germany. 


Mr. President, some movement in the 
direction suggested by the Senator could 
well have spared us many of the difficul- 
ties of the past and many of the prob- 
lems of the present. For as Mr. Sulz- 
berger has commented, in concluding his 
article: 

There is no doubt that it would help an 
uneasy world were some kind of Berlin un- 
derstanding arranged. The generation born 
since Germany and Berlin were bisected has 
other urgent problems on its platter. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the articles by Mr. Sulzberger and 
by Mr. Morgan, referred to above, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, June 21, 1968] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THE OLD BERLIN SQUEEZE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris——-The new Berlin crisis—or non- 
crisis—can obviously not be separated from 
other crises, real or potential, in our com- 
plicated world, Although the fact is rarely 
mentioned nowadays, Berlin remains an ulti- 
mate touchstone. 

Many years ago, Ernst Reuter, West Ber- 
lin’s most famous Mayor, told me: Berlin ts 
the final test. If West Berlin remains free, 
West Europe remains free. If West Europe 
remains free, the United States remains free. 
If West Berlin crumbles, the whole Western 
world will erumble—or there will be war.” 

Once again the Soviet bloc—or what is left 
of it—seems to be putting pressure on West 
Berlin. The East German Government has 
begun the old, fammar squeeze play of 
tightening the access faucet. 

Both Moscow and 


caution. Each 
become used to the other’s ruses and also to 
the way one or the other links Berlin to 
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remote political issues such as Cuba or Viet- 
nam, 

At this moment nobody can say with as- 
surance whether the Communists have re- 
heated Berlin for purely German reasons or 
because the Kremlin wished to rally the un- 
easy Poles and Czechs against the old Teu- 
tonic menace. It is even conceivable that 
Russia’s geopolitical thinkers might consider 
revived Berlin alarums could force the 
United States to weaken its Vietnam position. 


A BAD POSITION 


There isn’t the slightest doubt that the 
allies— the U.S.A—should never 
never have allowed themselves in the position 
of having a piece of Berlin under Western 
Tule cut off from easy Western access. Cer- 
tainly it is time for a qualified historian to 
compile a hard-boiled record of the circum- 
stances. 

Eisenhower blames Churchill for the situa- 
tion. He believes Churchill never had ade- 
quate faith in the Normandy invasion and the 
West's ability to move on to the Continent 
in sufficient force and with sufficient speed 
to reach the German capital before the Rus- 
sians. Therefore, according to Eisenhower's 
recollections, the Western Allies had already 
moved far to the east of the needlessly mod- 
est frontier fixed as a meeting place between 
Soviet and Western forces inside Germany. 


CHURCHILL’S STAND 


The Eisenhower analysis concludes that 
Churchill refused to accept the immense pos- 
sibilities of a trans-Channel invasion and 
insisted on a political line that was far 
to the west of where the armies actually met; 
that Anglo-American forces could easily have 
entered Berlin before the Nazi surrender. 

Nobody can deny that the present par- 
tition of Berlin inside a partitioned Europe 
is a nuisance, tempting the Soviet military 
alliance to tough talk when it wants to shore 
up its membership and prompting the Amer- 
ican military alliance to resolution when it 
wants to reassure friends. 

Four years ago Senator Claiborne Pell 
wrote me suggesting a new Berlin approach 
by gentle steps. His idea was that each side 
should seek to relax tensions and increase 
the obvious homogeneity of the German peo- 
ple by encouraging various “all-German 
committees.” 

He proposed all-German commissions for 
relatively lesser matters such as cultural ac- 
tivities and transportation or fiscal prob- 
lems. His idea was that the “porosity” in re- 
lationships between the two Germanys and 
the two Berlins should be promoted at every 
opportunity, “particularly on such matters 
as Berlin access.” 

Pell wanted the three Western powers to 
maintain limited troops in West Berlin and 
to encourage “international administration 
of the autobahn” between Germany’s sep- 
arated segments, granting de facto recog- 
nition to East Germany in administrative ar- 
rangements. He thought such a formula 
might be signalized by an “enabling treaty” 
renegotiable every five years. 

Whether or not this is a useful thought 
is subject to discussion. There is no doubt 
that it would help an uneasy world were 
some kind of Berlin understanding arranged. 
The generation born since Germany and 
Berlin were bisected has other urgent prob- 
lems on its platter. 


[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1968] 
BONN LEADERS UPHOLD POLICY or East EURO- 
PEAN DETENTE 
(By Dan Morgan) 

Bonn, June 20.—West Germany’s chief po- 
litical leaders pledged today to continue their 
bipartisan policy of East European detente 
despite the “provocations” of the East Ger- 
man Communists on Berlin. 

The day-long debate in the Bundestag 
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(lower house of parliament) was the first 
decisive test of the county’s political mood 
since the East Germans imposed travel con- 
trols on the Berlin access routes a week 


ago. 

It brought an outpouring of frustration 
and outrage, but there was no significant 
hardline anti-Communist opposition to the 
policy of moderation being followed by Bonn 
and the Allies. 

Speaking for the Christian Democrat- 
Social Democrat coalition government, 
Chancellor Kiesinger said: 

“We will not allow ourselves to be pro- 
voked by the East Berlin measures into false, 
and perhaps expected measures. Our policy 
of relaxation and cooperation with the East 
European states will be continued. Our offer 
of understanding includes as always the other 
part of Germany.” 

Foreign Minister Willy Brandt declared 
that East German leader Walter Ulbricht 
“will not force us to hasty action.” 

West Germany's Ost Politik,“ he said, was 
based on the long term, and what was now at 
stake was the “credibility of our government 
in East-West” matters. 

Referring to the East German leaders, he 
declared. They can create tension. They can 
hurt the government of the Federal Repub- 
lic. They can be international disturbers of 
the peace. We can’t hold them back from 
this. But they won’t have the strength to 
stick by this position.” 

Brandt, whose Social Democratic party 
bears most of the credit and the risks of the 
Bonn's policy of detente with East Europe, 
raised his standing Tuesday by slipping se- 
cretly into East Berlin for talks with Soviet 
Ambassador Pyotr Abrasimov. 

In what seemed to be an effort at reassuring 
the Soviet Union two days after his secret 
mission to Abrasimov, Brandt said Bonn 
understands that Czechoslovakia wishes to 
retain its alliance with the Soviets, and West 
Germany has no desire to “break any coun- 
try out of its security system.” 

Speaking for the Christian Democrats, Ber- 
lin Deputy Johann-Baptist Gradl called the 
East German measures “a new aggression” 
and said: 

“We shouldn’t deceive ourselves about 
what kind of a man we are dealing with. 
There is a primitive equation between Ul- 
bricht and Hitler.” 

Christian Democratic floor leader Rainer 
Barzel, who is rapidly emerging as spokes- 
man of the Party’s rigidly anti-Communist 
element, stopped short of criticizing govern- 
ment policy in his speech today, but again 
hinted that the Soviet policy in approving 
the travel measures raised doubts about its 
dependence as guarantor of European 
security under the proposed nuclear non- 
proliferation treaty. 

Finance Minister Franz Josef Strauss, the 
Bavarian conservative leader, has not yet 
taken a clear stand in the Berlin debate, al- 
though he must be counted among the ranks 
of strong German anti-Communists. Strauss’s 
wish for a unified, Gaullist-style Europe has 
led him to accept the broad outline of Bonn's 
eastward policy, provided no appeasement is 
involved. 

Observers believe his political purpose is 
now served best by keeping private his ob- 
jections on the Berlin matter, thus main- 
taining his maneuverability for the 1969 
elections. 

News agencies reported these related de- 
velopments: 

West Germany offered today to subsidize 
its citizens’ flights to West Berlin to circum- 
vent East German restrictions on land travel. 
The government asked the German managers 
of Pan American World Airways, British Eu- 
ropean Airways and Air France, who have 
flights to and from West Berlin, to provide 
hourly flights at rates equal to present train 
fares. 
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East Germany, meanwhile, enacted the sec- 
ond part of its new program of restrictions. 
West Berlin police reported that the daily 
minimum fee of $1.25 charged for West Ger- 
mans and foreigners staying overnight in the 
city has been doubled. The money is ex- 
changed at the border and can only be spent 
in East Germany. It cannot be reconverted. 

In Washington, U.S. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk was reported to be considering 
stopping off in Bonn for a few hours next 
week, on his return from the NATO Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in Iceland. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE V, 
UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1285, S. 3672. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 
3672 to amend title 5, United States Code, 
to provide for additional positions in 
grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18; to 
promote the efficient use of the revolving 
fund of the Civil Service Commission, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 3672 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 5108(a) of title 5, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out 2,577“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “2,852”. 

(b) Section 5108(b)(2) of such title is 
amended by striking out 28“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “44”. 

(c) Section 5108(c) of such title is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “64” in paragraph (1) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “90”; 

(2) by striking out “110” in paragraph (2) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “140”; 

(3) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (8); 

(4) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (9) and inserting a semicolon 
and the word “and”; and 

(5) by adding after paragraph (9) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

(10) the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, subject to the procedures pre- 
scribed by this section, may place a total of 
45 positions in the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in GS-16, 17, and 18.”. 

Sec. 2. Section 5317 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended— 

(1) by striking out 34“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof “40”; and 
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(2) by inserting before the period at the 
end of the first sentence “or the government 
of the District of Columbia”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Act entitied “An 
Act to provide certain administrative au- 
thorities for the National Security Agency, 
and for other purposes”, approved May 29, 
1959, as amended (50 U.S.C. 402, note), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary of Defense (or his 


in the physical and natural sciences, medi- 
cine, and cryptology; and 

“(2) fix the respective rates of pay of such 

positions at rates equal to rates of basic pay 
contained in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the 
General Schedule of section 5332 of title 5, 
United States Code. 
Officers and employees appointed to positions 
established under this section shall be in ad- 
dition to the number of officers and employees 
appointed to positions under section 2 of this 
Act who may be paid at rates equal to rates 
of basic pay contained in grades 16, 17, and 
18 of the General Schedule of section 5332 
of such ti $ 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 1304(e) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) A revolving fund of $4,000,000 is avail- 
able to the Commission, without fiscal year 
Umitation, for financing investigations, train- 
ing, and such other functions as the Commis- 
sion is authorized or requred to perform on a 
reimbursable basis. However, the functions 
which may be financed in any fiscal year by 
the fund are restricted to those functions 
which are covered by the budget estimates 
submitted to the Congress for that fiscal year. 
To the maximum extent feasible, each indi- 
vidual activity shall be conducted generally 
on an actual cost basis over a reasonable 
period of time. 

“The capital of the fund consists of the 
aggregate of— 

“(1) appropriations made to provide capi- 
tal for the fund; and 

“(2) the sum of the fair and reasonable 
value of such supplies, equipment, and other 
assets as the Commission from time to time 
transfers to the fund (including the amount 
of the balances of appropriations 
or funds relating to activities the financing 
of which is transferred to the fund) less the 
amount of related liabilities, the amount of 
unpaid obligations, and the value of accrued 
annual leave of employees, which are at- 
tributable to the activities the financing of 
which is transferred to the fund. 

“The fund shall be credited with— 

“(1) advances and reimbursements from 
available funds of the Commission or other 
agencies, or from other sources, for those 
services and supplies provided at rates esti- 
mated by the Commission as adequate to re- 
cover expenses of operation (including provi- 
sion for accrued annual leave of employees 
and depreciation of equipment): and 

“(2) receipts from sales or exchanges of 
property, and payments for loss of or damage 
to property, accounted for under the fund. 
Any unobligated and unexpended balances 
in the fund which the Commission deter- 
mines to be in excess of amounts needed for 
operations financed by the fund shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
as miscellaneous receipts. The Commission 
shall prepare a business-type budget pro- 
viding full disclosure of the results of opera- 
tions for each of the functions financed by 
the Commission under the revolving fund, 
and such budget shall be transmitted to the 
Congress and considered, in the manner 
prescribed by law for wholly owned Govern- 
ment corporations. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
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States shall, as a result of his periodic re- 
views of the activities financed through the 
revolving fund, report and make such rec- 
ommendations as he deems appropriate to 
the Committees on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives at least once every three years.”. 

(b) Section 1304(f) of such title is 
amended by striking out the words “in- 
vestigations made” in the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the phrase “inves- 
tigations, training, and functions per- 
formed”. 

Sec. 5. (a) The Federal representative to 
the Wabash Valley Interstate Commission 
appointed under section 2 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 23, 1959 (Public Law 86-375; 73 Stat. 
698) is hereby covered into the competitive 
service under title 5, United States Code, 
Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to affect the provisions of section 2 
of such Act relating to the compensation of 
such representative. 

(b) The Federal representative to the 
Wabash Valley Interstate Commission shall 
be subject to the provisions of subchapter 
III of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to civil service retirement, 
and to the provisions of chapter 87 and 
chapter 89 of such title, relating to life insur- 
ance and health insurance. 

Sec. 6. The government of the District of 
Columbia, and the departments, agencies, 
and instrumentalities of the Government of 
the United States receiving the additional 
positions authorized by sections 1 through 
3 shall absorb the increases in salary costs 
resulting from such additional positions. No 
request for additional or supplemental ap- 
propriations to meet such increases in salary 
costs shall be transmitted to the Congress 
unless it is accompanied by a certification 
of the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
that the amounts requested are necessary to 
provide for the continued execution of es- 
sential functions of the department, agency, 
or instrumentality concerned. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1306), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This legislation would authorize 392 new 
administrative, policy and program positions 
in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 of the general 
schedule, commonly known as supergrades. 

The distribution of these new positions is 
as follows: 

Two hundred and seventy-five will be al- 
located to the Civil Service Commission for 
distribution under regular Commission pro- 
cedures to Federal agencies which have an 
immediate need for supergrade personnel; 

Forty-five positions will be specifically al- 
located for the District of Columbia gov- 
ernment, under the supervision and control 
of the Civil Service Commission regarding 
the classification of positions and qualifica- 
tions of appointees; 

Twenty-six positions for the General Ac- 
counting Office; 

Thirty positions for the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; 

Sixteen positions for the Library of Con- 


gress. 

In addition, the committee has approved 
the six additional positions at levels IV and 
V of the executive schedule (level IV po- 
sitions pay $28,750 and level V positions pay 
$28,000). The committee recommends that 
these positions be assigned to the District 
of Columbia government. 

The committee has approved an exemp- 
tion for the National Security Agency so 
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that supergrade positions for engineering 
and scientific personnel will not be subject 
to the numerical limitations contained in 
section 5108 of title 5, United States Code. 
The committee has included language re- 
quiring that the executive agencies shall 
absorb the cost of additional supergrade po- 
sitions authorized by this legislation, 


JUSTIFICATION 


There is an immediate and pressing need 
in the executive branch of the Government 
for at least 245 additional positions in grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18. Since the enactment of 
Public Law 89-632, October 8, 1966 (which 
authorized an additional 177 positions for 
allocation by the Civil Service Commission), 
the Congress has enacted a substantial num- 
ber of programs to be administered by exist- 
ing Federal agencies; has created a new De- 
partment of Transportation; and has 
conferred on the executive branch significant 
new authority and powers for Government 
administration which require excellent lead- 
ership. The only way to get capable person- 
nel to serve the American public effectively in 
Government positions is to pay salaries com- 
mensurate with private enterprise at com- 
parable levels of responsibility. The allocation 
of 275 supergrades in this legislation for gen- 
eral executive branch use will help meet this 
need. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Secretary Alan S. Boyd of the Department 
of Transportation testified before the com- 
mittee on the immediate needs for super- 
grade personnel in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, the Federal Aviation Administration, the 
Federal Highway Administration, and the 
Federal Railroad Administration, These needs 
result from new responsibilities and the criti- 
cal shortage of supergrade positions in the 
constituent agencies which were combined to 
make up the Department of Transportation. 

There have been hardships within the De- 
partment because of the shifting or prolonged 
detail of key employees. In some instances, 
the lack of supergrade positions has required 
the use of extended details where a formal 
transfer was appropriate. Some positions 
properly classified at GS-16, 17, or 18 have 
been filled on an interim basis at the GS-15 

evel, 

At the present time, the Department of 
Transportation has 170 supergrade positions 
acquired from constituent agencies. Twenty- 
seven additional positions were allocated on a 
temporary basis to the Department by the 
Civil Service Commission in 1967, making a 
total of 197 supergrade positions. 

The administrations are also attempting to 
cope with many new activities and projects 
which impose an additional need for key 
talent on them. Among the examples of pro- 
grams which are of recent are: The 

c transport development program 

(FAA), the merchant vessel documentation 

program (CG), the highway and motor 

safety (FHWA), the improvement 

of highway efficiency (FHWA), and the de- 

velopment of high-speed ground transpor- 
tation (FRA). 

Consequently, the work in the previously 
established organizations has generated a 
need for additional supergrade positions in 
addition to the new requirements arising out 
of the creation of the Department, 

These additional requirements are shown 
on the first chart to refiect the specific 
numbers needed in the new elements; that 
is, the Office of the Secretary, the Federal 
Highway Administration, the Federal Rail- 
road Administration, and the National 
Transportation Safety Board. The second 
chart reflects the current operational com- 
ponents of the Department showing the de- 
partment or agency from which certain ele- 
ments were transferred, and also indicating 
which components are new organizations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION—QUOTA SUPERGRADES 


Organization Treaster ffunction Number A * * Total Unmet Proposed 
ol jum rom 
Apr. 1, 1967 1987, to within needs total 
Feb. 23, DOT 
1968 
Office of the Secretary From Commerce 16 19 +1 26 44 70 
National Transpo; | Safety Board From C8 14 4 0 8 1 9 
Federal Aviation Administration From FAA 107 0 0 107 3³ 140 
From Commerce..... 116 
Federal Highway Administration {fron BPR 29 } 2 0 48 12 60 
From ICC. 11 
— ESE A AS e a ee 64%ù½ ————— 2 ̃ —— A 
Federal Railroad Administration From Commerce 2 } 2 0 5 9 14 
FEK, From ICC. 1 
—— N Reece ð ² ˙ wm Ted ae Pe Sean pets. = Gt TU ˙i A sen bh! SEES 
U.S. Coast Guard From CG: Treasury.. 2 0 0 2 1 3 
St. Lawrence — Development From Sl. s.. 2 0 2-1] 1 1 2 
Corporation. 
yo) Mie kre ok Bia ae eed Oe Ae 170 27 0 197 101 298 


1 The 30 positions transferred to new organizations. 
Space transferred to OST. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION—ORIGIN OF MAJOR COMPONENTS 


Major component 


Origin 


of Transportation 


of Secretary. 
Federal Railroad Ad 
Alaska 
Bureau of Railroad Safety 
of High Speed Ground Transportatio 


Bureau of Public Roa 


Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
Federal Aviation Administration. 


Office 
Federal Highway Administration: Administrator and staff offices . 
ay = Seen of Commerce. 


Public Law 89-670, Department of Trans- 
portation Act. 
New 8 


From Department of Interior. 

- From Interstate Commerce Commission. 
From Department of Commerce. 

- New organization. 


Do, 
From Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Independent agency. 
From Department of Commerce. 
From Treasu S 


National Transportation Safety Board: Chairman, board members, staff offices ar organiza 


Bureau of Aviation Safe 


From Civil — Board. 
New organization. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


The expanded responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
reads very much like a list of the legislation 
by Congress to provide additional programs 
to improve the health, education, and wel- 
fare of the American people in the 89th and 
90th Congresses. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, the Manpower Act of 1965, the Water 
Resources Planning Act, the Medical Care 
Under Social Security Act of 1965, the Water 
Quality Act of 1965, the Medical Library As- 
sistance Act, the Higher Education Act of 
1965, the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act amendments, the Highway Safety Act of 
1966, the Clean Air Act amendments of 1966, 
the Veterinary Medical Education Act of 
1966, the Higher Education Act Amendments 
of 1966, the Mental Health Amendments of 
1967, and the Older Americans Amendments 
of 1967, the Public Broadcasting Amend- 
ments of 1967, the National Commission on 
Products Safety, are just a few of the many 
programs which Congress has enacted and 
bestowed responsibility in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for ad- 
ministration. This cannot be done effectively 
unless additional positions at high levels of 
responsibility are provided. 

In the brief period from 1960 to 1968, 
150 new programs have been assigned to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare by congressional enactments. This 
tripled the number to a current level of 200 
programs for which the Department is re- 
sponsible. During the same time the budget 
of the Department has increased from $16.5 
to $45.5 billion for fiscal year 1968, including 
Social Security trust funds. 

The Department has an immediate need 


for 112 new supergrade requirements. Forty- 
six for Social Security Administration; 25 
for the Office of the Secretary; 15 for the 
Office of Education; 11 for the Public Health 
Service; elght for the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration; and seven for the Social and Reha- 
bilitation Service. 


THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


At the present time there are 64 supergrade 
positions for the use of the General Account- 
ing Office. Although these positions are al- 
located to the GAO independent of the gen- 
eral pool superintended by the Commission, 
all appointments and position classifications 
are subject to the approval of the Commis- 
sion. The present bill will add 26 positions to 
the number allocated for GAO use, making 
a total of 90 supergrade positions for the 
GAO. Of the 26 new positions, 14 will be 
used for accounting, auditing, and investi- 
gative responsibilities on a Government-wide 
basis, and 12 will be assigned for legal, policy, 
technical, and administrative functions. 

The committee believes that no money is 
better spent than that allocated to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office for its extremely effec- 
tive work in auditing the books of the Gov- 
ernment and in ascertaining that the policies 
and programs designed by the Congress are 
properly, fairly, and efficiently administered 
by the executive branch. 

Budget outlays for fiscal year 1969 are es- 
timated at $186 billion. This represents an 
increase of $88 billion since 1961, or rege 
90 percent in the past 8 years. During th: 
period, the GAO budget has increased 41 —8 
cent. 

The General Accounting Office has been 
confronted with an increasing workload in 
major civilian agencies stemming directly 
from a growing economy and increasing re- 
quirements relating to space, research, 
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atomic energy, education, postal services and 
operations, commerce, science, transporta- 
tion, power and water resources, and other 
significant activities of Government-wide 
services. 


The magnitude and complexity of the op- 
erations of the Department of Defense re- 
quires that GAO place extremely heavy re- 
sponsibilities upon staff. For example, one 
Associate Director, GS-16, is responsible for 
our reviews of all procurement activities in 
the Department of Defense, including pro- 
curement planning, contract awards and ne- 
gotiations and contract administration. This 
represents $37.3 billion in current expendi- 
tures. 

In the civil division, one Associate Director, 
a GS-16, is assigned the operating respon- 
sibility for all work in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, and the Department of 
Transportation. 

Each of these major agencies represents an 
extremely heavy responsibility since both the 
size and importance of the programs are 
matters of major dollar impact and congres- 
sional interest, During the current 6-month 
program period, this associate director is re- 
sponsible for the planning and supervision 
of nearly 80 major reviews of programs and 
operations in these agencies. This includes 
formulation, execution, and preparation of 
reports to the Congress on nearly 40 reviews 
and audits which are directly related to ei- 
ther the legislative or oversight activities of 
ge having jurisdiction of these 
matters. 


THE FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


The committee has authorized 30 addi- 
tional positions for the use of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The FBI is not re- 
sponsible to the Civil Service Commission for 
the approval of its nominees or for the classi- 
fication of its positions. The Director of the 
FBI has sole responsibility for these actions. 
At the present time the FBI has 110 super- 
grade positions. The committee believes that 
an increase of 30 is justifiable because of the 
immense responsibility which the FBI has 
in crime control and law enforcement. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The committee has allocated 16 additional 
positions to the Library of Congress, making 
a total of 44 positions. The Library requested 
an additional 32 positions but the number 
has been reduced by the committee in an 
effort to achieve the most efficient and effec- 
tive utilization of supergrade positions this 
year. 

The Library of Congress is the national 
library of the United States and the research 
and development laboratory in library tech- 
nology. It is of vital importance to the devel- 
opment of our intellectual community that 
this Library have the executive talent neces- 
sary to make it the finest library in the world. 
The use of automatic data processing equip- 
ment, inaugurated in 1963, is at a crucial 
period of development. Its successful devel- 
opment will make educational and library 
materials available on a nationwide basis so 
that in communities all over America re- 
search material and original manuscripts can 
be made available to scholars, scientists, stu- 
dents, and ordinary citizens immediately and 
inexpensively. The ancient process of travel- 
ing to Washington to study the original man- 
uscripts in the far corners of the Library will 
become a practice of. the past if this new 
automation program can develop success- 
fully. 

As a result of the Library’s acquisition pro- 
grams, as well as the steady and ever-in- 
creasing operation of the printing presses in 
this country, one item every second of the 
day is received at the Library of Congress, 
3,600 items each hour. 

This material would be worthless to the 
Congress and to scholarship without ade- 
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quate bibliographic control. In addition to 
regular channels of acquisition, including in- 
ternational exchange and Public Law 480 
book procurement program, title II-C of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 charged the 
Librarian of Congress with the responsibility 
to acquire copies of all published material 
of value to scholarship throughout the world, 
to catalog this material promptly, and to 
make the cataloging information available to 
other libraries through printed catalog cards 
or through other means, such as magnetic 
tape. 

Ten offices have been established on three 
continents to acquire the material as well as 
to utilize the cataloging information done in 
the country of origin in order that printed 
cards may be available to college and uni- 
versity libraries. 

As funds become available, this program 
will expand, University administrators, li- 
brarians, and scholars who use research li- 
braries have proclaimed it to be the single 
most im t advance in librarianship in 
this century. College and university librarians 
are reporting large savings in their catalog- 
ing of materials. 

In addition, because of the scarcity of 
skilled catalogers with linguistic abilities, 
materials that heretofore have not been un- 
der bibliographic control in many libraries 
are now available to those institutions’ users. 

The Library of Congress cannot acquire 
an expert cataloger conversant in several 
foreign languages and a master of the li- 
brarian’s art at a salary or grade below 
supergrade classifications, 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


The committee has allocated 45 supergrade 
positions for the separate use of the District 
of Columbia government and has approved 
six positions in levels IV and V of the execu- 
tive schedule intended for the District of 
Columbia government, 

At the present time there are two posi- 
tions in the District government in the ex- 
ecutive schedule; the Commissioner is a level 
III Presidential appointee, and the assist- 
ant to the Commissioner is a level V Presi- 
dential appointee. There are 31 supergrade 
positions scattered throughout the District 
government. 

The District of Columbia government em- 
ploys more than 35,000 people and is a sep- 
arate legal entity from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, its unique relationship 
to the Federal Government has not always 
worked to its advantage, particularly in the 
allocation of supergrades. The District gov- 
ernment has 1 supergrade position for every 
1,000 employees, a ratio of 0.10 of total em- 
ployment. This does not compare favorably 
to Federal agencies whose supergrade ratio 
ranges from 0.13 in the Department of Agri- 
culture to 14.2 in the Bureau of the Budget. 
It is unfortunate but true that in the allo- 
cation of supergrades, the District of Co- 
lumbia government has not always done 
well when competing against Federal agen- 
cies with national responsibilities, 

To resolve this problem, the committee 
recommends that a separate pool of super- 
grades be allocated for the specific use of 
the District of Columbia government. This is 
exactly the method used in allocating super- 
grades to the General Accounting Office, 
which is not an agency of the executive 
branch. The Civil Service Commission will 
retain control over the classification of 
positions and qualifications of appointments. 

The committee has also approved six execu- 
tive positions at levels IV and V for the use 
of the President. Under the provisions of the 
Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964 (5 U.S.C. 
5317), the President is authorized to estab- 
lish and from time to time revise a total of 
not more than 30 positions in levels IV and V 
for various Federal agencies. The Committee 
adds six to this number and recommends 
that the President allocate the six additional 
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positions for the use of the District of Co- 
lumbia government, 


OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


In its 7 days of hearings on supergrades, 
the committee also heard the views of the 
Department of the Treasury and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
and studied carefully the needs of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department of 
the Interior, the Post Office Department, the 
Department of Justice, the Department of 
Agriculture, the Bureau of the Budget, and 
several other Federal agencies which have an 
immediate need for additional supergrade 
positions. 

The Civil Service Commission originally 
proposed that the committee approve 345 
additional supergrade positions, 245 for im- 
mediate use and 100 as a pool for use in the 
next year to 18 months. The committee, 
mindful of the budgetary problems which our 
Government faces and the need for absolute 
economy in all Federal functions, has reduced 
this request from 345 to 275 positions. This 
will meet the present needs and provide an 
additional 30 position for allocation by the 
Civil Service Commission during the re- 
mainder of the year. In addition, however, 
the Civil Service Commission pool will benefit 
by the assignment of 45 separate positions to 
the District of Columbia government because 
the 31 supergrade positions which are now 
used by the District government will be re- 
turned to the pool. The net increase in 
actual supergrade positions available for use, 
therefore, will be 306, although the net in- 
crease in the number of positions created 
by law will be only 275. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY AGENCY 


The committee has approved an exemp- 
tion for the National Security Agency which 
removes the numerical limitations on the 
number of supergrade positions for engineer- 
ing and scientific purposes, 

In 1962, Congress approved in Public Law 
87-793 a provision of the Classification Act 
(5 U.S.C. 5108) which removes any numeri- 
cal limitation on “engineering positions pri- 
marily concerned with research and develop- 
ment and professional positions in the phy- 
sical and natural sciences and medicine.” 
Thus, the numerical limitation applies to 
administrative, program, and policy positions 
in the Federal Government and does not ap- 
ply to scientific positions, most of which are 
in NASA, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Defense, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. There are 2,930 such scientific posi- 
tions in the Federal Government at the pres- 
ent time. 

The Classification Act does not apply to 
the National Security Agency and therefore 
the scientific exemption contained in the 
Classification Act does not apply to NSA. 
NSA presently has 90 supergrade positions in- 
volving research and development func- 
tions—mainly cryptology—in the agency. 

The committee recommends that the nu- 
merical limitation be removed and that this 
agency enjoy the same scientific exemption 
from the numerical limitation which all 
other agencies of the Federal Government 
now enjoy. In order to qualify, the Secretary 
of Defense will have to approve the posi- 
tions placed in GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 by 
NSA and the qualifications of the proposed 
appointee. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION REVOLVING FUND 


In 1952, Congress authorized the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to operate a $4 million re- 
volving fund for the specific purpose of fi- 
nancing full-field investigations conducted 
by the Commission for other departments 
and agencies. The revolving fund is reim- 
bursed for the cost of the investigations by 
the departments and agencies served. Since 
1952, the Civil Service Commission has as- 
sumed a number of additional reimbursable 
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services for other departments and agencies, 
such as training, examinations, and semi- 
nars. 

The purpose of section 4 is to expand use 
of the Civil Service Commission’s revolving 
fund to permit financing of all reimbursable 
services performed by the Commission which 
have been budgeted by the Congress for other 
departments and agencies of the Government. 

There is no cost, The new authority is de- 
signed to improve financial management and 
produce better accounting to the Congress 
and the public. 

The provisions recommended by the com- 
mittee are identical to legislation ordered re- 
ported by the House Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service which held public 
hearings on the bill May 22, 1968. No opposi- 
tion was expressed to the legislation in those 
hearings. 


FEDERAL REPRESENTATIVE TO THE WABASH 
VALLEY INTERSTATE COMMISSION 


The committee has included langauge con- 
ferring competitive civil service status upon 
the Federal Representative to the Wabash 
Valley Interstate Commission. This Presiden- 
tial appointee, established under the act of 
September 23, 1959, is a Federal employee 
paid at a per diem rate of $100 for not in 
excess of 150 days a year. The provisions of 
section 5 will give him civil service benefits, 
including contributory retirement and insur- 
ance protection. 

A similar provision was approved by the 
Senate in 1967 in H.R. 7977, the Postal Rate 
and Federal Employees Salary Act, but was 
not approved in conference with the House 
of Representatives. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 322) to restrict 
the disposition of lands acquired as part 
of the national wildlife refuge system, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 3136) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
make a study to determine the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of increased use 
of the metric system in the United States, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 3159. An act authorizing the trustees of 
the National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded vy 
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Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Third 
Street, and Madison Drive Northwest, in the 
District of Columbia, and making provision 
for the maintenance thereof; 

S. 3363. An act to name the U.S. custom- 
house, Providence, R.I., the John E. Fogarty 
Federal Building”; 

H. R. 15345. An act to provide security 
measures for banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, and to provide for the appointment 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 

tion as receiver; and 

H.R. 16162. An act to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to approve 
extension of certain loans, guarantees, and 
insurance in connection with exports from 
the United States in order to improve the bal- 
ance of payments and foster the long-term 
commercial interests of the United States. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 3136) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a study 
to determine the advantages and disad- 
vantages of increased use of the metric 
system in the United States, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


SAFETY STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
VEHICLES 


A letter from the Administrator, General 

> yan Administration, transmitting a draft 
legislation to repeal Public a 

S (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

PROPOSED WATERWAY UsER Acr oF 1968 

A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for the imposition of water- 
Way user charges and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need to improve manage- 
ment of Army supplies in Vietnam, Depart- 
ment of the Army, dated June 21, 1968 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


APPLICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL LOAN BY THE 
Kune HILL IRRIGATION DISTRICT, Kine HILL, 
IpaHo 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a copy of an appli- 

cation by the King Hill Irrigation of King 

Hill, Idaho, for a supplemental loan under 

the Small Reclamation Projects Act (with 

accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Report OF AGRICULTURAL HALL OF FAME 
A letter from the Executive Vice President, 

Agricultural Hall of Fame and National 

Center, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report of the annual audit and report to the 

Bord of Governors for the period September 

1966 through August 31, 1967 (with an ac- 

companying report); to the Committee on 

the Judiciary. 

WAGE RATES PAYABLE TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

IN CANAL ZONE 


A letter from the Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a summary state- 
ment pertaining to the report on the Panama 
Canal Zone Study (with an 9 
paper); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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PROPOSED HIGHWAY RELOCATION ASSISTANCE 
Act or 1968 


A letter from the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for effective relocation 
for those displaced by real property acquisi- 
tions for the Federal-aid highway program, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Public 
Works, 


PLANS FOR WorKsS OF IMPROVEMENT UNDER 
PROVISIONS OF WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, plans for works of improvement 
which have been prepared under the provi- 
sions of the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended (with accom- 
panying documents); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDING OFFICER: 


Resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives, Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to 
the Committee on Finance: 


“MASSACHUSETTS RESOLUTION 


“Resolutions memorializing Congress to hold 
public hearing prior to enactment of leg- 
islation which would affect the tax-exempt 
status of any securities issued by State and 
local governments 


“Whereas there is legislation now pend- 
ing in the Congress of the United States 
which seeks to restrict the issuance of tax- 
exempt Industrial Development Bonds; and 

“Whereas United States Treasury Depart- 
ment officials have publicly stated that such 
legislation and regulations are not intended 
to be limited solely to industrial develop- 
ment problems; and 

“Whereas there is now pending in Congress 
a number of bills the purpose of which would 
not only erode but could ultimately elimin- 
ate all financing by public bodies through 
the issuance of tax-exempt securities, simul- 
taneously destroying the financial independ- 
ance of state and local governments, thereby 
placing state and local government programs 
under Federal control; and 

“Whereas it is the sense of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts that the 
States be afforded the opportunity to express 
their positions in full Congressional hear- 
ings in accordance with due legislative pro- 
cess; and 

“Whereas such Congressional hearings 
have not been held to date; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of Massachusetts urgently requests the 
Congress to hold public hearings prior to the 
enactment of legislation which would affect 
the tax-exempt status of any securities is- 
sued by state and local governments; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth send copies of these resolutions 
to the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of State, to the Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate and to each 
Member of Congress from this Common- 
wealth. 

“House of Representatives, adopted, May 
28, 1968. 

“Wri C. 


“A true copy. Attest: 
“JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; ordered to lie on 
the table: 


“Clerk. 
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“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 158 


“Concurrent resolution to extend an invita- 
tion to all major candidates for the office 
of President of the United States to speak 
before the assembled houses of the Legis- 
lature of Louisiana 
“Whereas the state of Louisiana has been 

vitally concerned in taking its place as a 

leader among the several states of this na- 

tion; and 

“Whereas it is recognized that the office of 
the President of the United States is a posi- 
tion of the most significant import to the 
public weal; and 

“Whereas the members of the Legislature 
of Louisiana, as elected public servants, of 
the citizens of the state would be honored 
to be addressed by any and all of the major 
candidates for the office of President of the 

United States, concerning the vital issues 

facing this nation: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of Louisiana (the Senate 
thereof concurring), That all major candi- 
dates for the office of President of the United 

States are hereby respectfully and cordially 

invited to address the houses of the Legisla- 

ture of Louisiana in joint session when and if 
such candidates, in their public or private 
travels, are in the capital of the state of 

Louisiana while the Legislature of Louisiana 

is assembled in annual session; be it further 
“Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 

Representatives shall transmit a copy of this 

Resolution without delay to all major candi- 

dates for the office of President of the United 

States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Texas; ordered to lie on the 
table: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 2 


“Concurrent resolution in memory of Hon. 
John Nance Garner 


“Whereas, The death of Honorable John 
Nance Garner, just short of his 99th birth- 
day anniversary and only slightly more than 
@ year until he would have realized his hope 
of attaining the century-mark, saw the pass- 
ing of a great American, a great representa- 
tive of the era of ‘rugged individualism,’ a 
practitioner of personal and political honor 
and a devotee of constitutional integrity, 
whose life gave joy to his Creator; and 

“Whereas, Mr. Garner, later to become 
known throughout the country as ‘Cactus 
Jack,’ but never so addressed, was born at 
Blossom Prairie, Red River County, Texas, 
November 22, 1868, and grew up through the 
unconstitutional and illegal debauchery and 
frenzy of carpetbag reconstruction days. Up- 
on being told that he had contracted tuber- 
culosis, he came to Uvalde in December 1892, 
in search of health. He resided there until 
he was gathered unto his fathers on Novem- 
ber 7, 1967. His long eventful life and talents 
were devoted to the land which restored his 
health and which he was destined to serve, 
long and well, from the Courthouse to the 
Statehouse in Austin, and thence, to the 
Nation’s Capitol, covering a period of 46 
years, from which he returned to his home- 
land after ‘a life crowded with deeds and 
crowned with honors’; and 

“Whereas, His career of public service be- 
gan with his appointment to serve an un- 

term as County Judge of Uvalde 
County, in 1895, and his subsequent candi- 
dacy therefor, which was hotly opposed by 
Miss Mariette Rheiner, who lived on a ranch 
in the Sabinal area. Miss Rheiner de- 
nounced the candidate as a pokerplayer and 
being unfit for the bench, Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Garner and Miss Rheiner cele- 
brated the nuptials on November 25, 1895 
and their only child, Tully, who survives, 
was born on September 24, 1896, and is now 
a retired banker of Uvalde, Miss Ettie, as 
she became, and was familiarly known to her 
host of friends and associates, preceded her 
famous husband in death on August 17, 1948. 
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Their married life coincided with Mr. Gar- 
ner's membership in the State Legislature, be- 
ginning with his election thereto in 1898 and 
continuing for two terms. During this time 
he championed some remarkable losing cau- 
ses, such as dividing Texas into five States 
so as to give the area ten United States 
Senators, as authorized by the Joint Reso- 
lution of the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas, approved June 23, 1845, giving its con- 
sent to the annexation of the Republic of 
Texas to the United States. Also, he earned 
his nickname by nominating the cactus 
bloom, not the bluebonnet, as the State Flow- 
er. It was while a member of the State 
House of Representatives that he literally 
carved himself a district in which to run for 
the National Congress. He frankly admitted 
such and after a hard fought and bitter elec- 
tion contest with then State Senator J. B. 
Dibrell of Seguin, who subsequently with- 
drew from the race, in which ‘blood, hair and 
the ground was tore up,’ Mr. Garner entered 
the Congress of the United States in 1903 
and was consistently reelected without mak- 
ing a campaign speech for the ensuing 25 
years; and 

“Whereas, Mr. Garner’s platform included 
a remedy for trust evils, then so prevalent 
in the areas of oil, railroading and banking; 
opposition to imperialism; support of irri- 
gation for the Rio Grande Valley; the con- 
struction of the Intercoastal Canal; denunci- 
ation of both the doctrine of free raw mate- 
rial and Republican reciprocity and endorse- 
ment of the construction of the Panama 
Canal, all of which made him the hero of the 
hour. By dent of hard work, energy, common 
sense, devotion to duty and country, so ably 
assisted by his devoted and intelligent help- 
mate, ‘Miss Ettie, his secretary and closest 
adviser, the young Representative increased 
his popularity among his colleagues and rose 
to the position of Minority Leader of the 71st 
Congress, then presided over by his personal 
friend, Speaker Nicholas Longworth, Repub- 
lican, the husband of the vivacious Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth, daughter of “Teddy’ 
Roosevelt who was President of the United 
States when Mr. Garner entered the Con- 
gress—there to remain through the succeed- 
ing administrations of Presidents Taft, Wil- 
son, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover and two terms 
of the administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Congressman Garner was elected Speaker 
of the House in the 72d Congress in 
1931, when the Democratic Party, of which he 
was a life-long, loyal member, gained con- 
trol, which position he retained until he was 
elected Vice President of the United States 
in 1932 to serve for eight years as the ‘right 
hand’ of President Roosevelt, whom he af- 
fectionately called ‘Boss.’ Mr. Garner was the 
first Texan to become Vice President of the 
United States and lived to be the longest- 
lived former Vice President in the Nation’s 
history. He also had the distinction of being 
the only man in the country's history ever to 
step on the same day from the presiding chair 
of the Speaker of the House to that of the 
Senate as its President and presiding officer 
when he assumed the Vice Presidency. True 
to principle, he ‘broke’ with President Roose- 
velt over the ‘third-term issue,’ as did his 
old friend and colleague, ‘Big Jim’ Farley, 
Postmaster-General, and after swearing in 
his successor, Henry A. Wallace, he left 
Washington in 1941, vowing to never cross 
the Potomac again. He never did; and 

“Whereas, Through his adherence to prin- 
ciple, honor and integrity he became legend 
throughout the land. His ‘break’ with the 
‘Boss’ included other issues such as the 
Court-packing Bill, the ‘Administration’ 
handling of sit-down strikes—an innovation, 
at that time, in the labor movement—which 
together with the lashing out of John L. 
Lewis with the charge against him as being 
a ‘labor baiting, whiskey drinking, poker 
playing, evil old man,’ constituted major ‘in- 
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cidents’ in Mr. Garner's life. The Lewis blast 
was considered by conservatives as adding 
luster to the Vice President’s name, and so 
it did. Mr. Garner’s unwavering devotion to 
duty, his patriotism and his expert knowledge 
of parliamentary procedure prompted Presi- 
dent Hoover to acclaim him thusly: ‘John 
Garner knew how to play politics, and he 
was a master of that game. But he was a true 
patriot, a sound thinker and absolutely 
trustworthy in his engagements.’ The mutual 
admiration these great leaders had for each 
other was reflected in the statement of Mr. 
Garner when he said ‘I never reflected on the 
personal character of Herbert Hoover. I never 
doubted his probity of his patriotism. In 
many ways he was superbly equipped for the 
Presidency. . . I think Herbert Hoover today 
is the wisest statesman on world affairs in 
America. He may be on domestic affairs, too’; 
and 

“Whereas, His Congressional service is re- 
plete with interesting and noteworthy ac- 
complishments, some of which were charac- 
terized by the ‘salty’ humor for which he be- 
came so well known. Representing, as he did, 
the largest sheep and goat producing area in 
the country, he was the target of a good-deal 
of ‘ribbing’ by his colleagues from the manu- 
facturing and industrial states of the North 
and East, particularly about his work on the 
tariff bills involving wool and mohair, It was 
on one of these occasions that Representative 
Payne, Republican from Pennsylvania and 
co-author of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff bill, 
arose in the House in a great forensic effort, 
perhaps his greatest, to say that ‘this bill 
taxes mohair while exposing shorn sheep to 
the boreal blasts of free trade’ as the result 
of Mr. Garner’s handiwork. It was thus that 
while ‘The Garner goat was reviled in prose 
it was to be immortalized in epic doggerel, 
according to a Garner biographer. The 
learned and pompous Representative from 
Pennsylvania—a high tariff protectionist— 
State for manufacturing interests—Honor- 
able J. Hampton Moore, arose in the House 
and recited, with great emphasis and fervor, 
and with much bombast, the following verse 
of his own composition: 


“ ‘Of all the creatures in the land, 
Of pedigrees supremely grand. 
There's none that do respect command. 
Like Garner’s goat of Texas. 


The modest sheep may browse around 
From Maine way to Puget Sound 
But they don’t count a cent a pound 
With Garner's goat of Texas. 


“Tf you want wool, the wool is fair; 
If you want hair, the wool is hair; 
If you want meat, the meat is there; 
That's Garner's goat of Texas. 


So while you kick the wool off sheep, 
And beef and mutton make so cheap, 
Protective tariff now will keep 
The Garner's goat of Texas. 


Browse on, thou mild-eyed ruminant 
Thou are the casual nexus 
That binds protection to free trade 
Thou Garner goat of Texas. 


Oh, wondrous breed of Lone Star State, 
Premier of wool and hair, they rate 
Of 10 per cent is truly great 
Thou Garner goat of Texas.’ 


“That this occasion demanded a reply in 
kind was freely admitted, and as the laugh- 
ter died down, Mr. Garner went to the cloak- 
room to prepare his reply. Soon the able and 
ready ‘Sage of Uvalde,’ as representative of 
the sheep and goat country, came forth with 
his ‘sling-shot response’ to answer the Go- 
liath of the Quaker State, in what was the 
shortest speech ever therefore made in the 
House of Representatives when, following his 
recognition by the then Speaker, Champ 
Clark of Missouri, Mr. Garner said: 

„Mr. Speaker, Hampie Moore is a hell of a 
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po-et He don’t know the difference between 
a sheep and a go-at.” 

“The devastation was complete, and with 
this brightening up of an otherwise dull, 
and perhaps, uninteresting debate on the 
tariff question, to many, a ‘ceremony’ was 
held on the Capitol steps at which ‘ritual’ 
newspapermen presented Mr. Garner with 
a flag of The Triumphant Goat’ and in- 
vested him with the title ‘Patron Saint of 
Angora’; and 

“Whereas, Following his return to his 
tree-bedecked homeland, he and Mrs. Garner 
began preparations for bestowing bene- 
factions upon various projects in the area 
they so long had served. After the passing 
of Mrs. Garner in 1948; he conveyed the 
brick home they had built in 1921 on Park 
Street in Uvalde to the City as a museum in 
memory of his beloved ‘Ettit’ where today 
is housed innumerable mementos of their 
happy and productive years together, in- 
cluding the first Vice President’s flag ever 
used, it having been designed for him by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. With education of 
particular interest to the Garners, he was to 
make Southwest Texas Junior College, lo- 
cated in Uvalde, his special beneficiary with 
gifts totaling well over $1,000,000.00 in cash 
and good securities. Other philanthropies 
were many, but little publicized as he would 
have it; and 

“Whereas, Mr. Garner spent his last years 
in the quiet of a small house, just to the 
rear of the ‘Ettie Garner Museum,’ amid 
the beauty of stately liveoak and prolific 
pecan trees, flowers and shrubbery sur- 
rounding it where he enjoyed the fellowship 
and visitations with his family, friends and 
high-ranking officials and politicians who 
came to pay their respects and seek his ad- 
vice. There is an atmosphere of serenity, 
with a life characterized by splendid man- 


_ hood, he walked in the sunlight and let the 


shadows fall behind him. Mr. Garner was 
free from bitterness toward his fellow man 
and was ‘blind alike to the good qualities of 
his friends and to the bad qualities of his 
enemies,’ and as was said of Elder States- 
man Benjamin Franklin, ‘He represents the 
nobility of Nature, not perfection’; and 

“Whereas, It is the desire of the Senate of 
Texas, the House of Representatives con- 
curring, to r the life and achieve- 
ments of the Honorable John Nance Garner 
and to express their sympathy to the sur- 
viving members of Mr. Garner’s family; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate of Texas (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That 
they do hereby recognize the life and 
achievements of Honorable John Nance Gar- 
ner and do hereby express their sympathy to 
the surviving members of Mr. Garner’s fam- 
ily; namely, his son, Honorable Tully Garner 
of Uvalde; his granddaughter, Mrs. John 
(Genevieve) Currie; and his great-grand- 
children, John Currie, Tully Currie and Gin- 
ger Currie, all of Amarillo; and, be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That copies of this Resolution, 
under the Seal of the Senate, be forwarded 
by the Secretary of the Senate to each of 
the members of the surviving family and to 
the ‘Ettie Garner Museum’; the City Council 
of the City of Uvalde; the Commissioner’s 
Court of Uvalde County; Southwest Texas 
Junior College; Uvalde High School; Uvalde 
County Historical Survey Committee; First 
State Bank; Chamber of Commerce; News- 
Leader; and the Uvalde County Bar Associa- 
tion, all of Uvalde, Texas; to the Speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives; 
and to the Vice President of the United 
States, in recognition of the outstanding 
contributions to the area, his State and his 
country, by Mr. Garner who was true to the 
people and faithful to every trust; and that 
a page in the Journal of each House be set 
apart for this Resolution; and that when 
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each House adjourns today, it do so in mem- 
ory of Honorable John Nance Garner.” 
A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 


Fullerton, 

enactment of legislation relating to exten- 
sive restriction on ownership of guns and 
ammunition; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The petition of Mrs. Myra Kronengold, of 
New York, N.Y., praying for the enactment of 
legislation relating to gun control; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of S. L. Elliott, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., praying for a redress of griev- 
ances; ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

S. 1514. A bill relating to the rehabilita- 
tion of narcotic addicts in the District of 
Columbia (Rept. No. 1318); 

H.R. 3931. An act to amend the act of April 
3. 1952 (Rept. No. 1319); and 

H.R. 8581. An act to amend section 11-341 
(b) of the District of Columbia Code which 
relates to the sales price for the reports of 
the opinions of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit (Rept. No. 
1320). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 1628. A bill to authorize suits in the 
court of the District of Columbia for collec- 
tion of taxes owed to States, territories, or 
possessions, or political subdivisions thereof, 
when the reciprocal right is accorded to the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No, 1321). 


AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950—REPORT OF A 


NO. 1322) 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman], from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I report favor- 
ably, with an amendment, the bill (H.R. 
17268) to amend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report thereon. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed, to- 
gether with my individual views, and the 
supplemental views of Senators BENNETT, 
TOWER, HICKENLOOPER, BROOKE, and 
PERCY. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar; and, without ob- 
jection, the report will be printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Wisconsin. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, McCLELLAN: 

S. 3679. A bill to amend the act of June 
19, 1968 (Public Law 351, goth Congress); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 
8. 3680. A bill for the reltef of Dr. Glocrito 
„FFC 


on the Judiciary. 
(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 


y : 
S. 3682. A bill for the relief of Lau Shek 
Tung, and Cheung Stz Chi; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BIBLE (by request): 
S. 3883. A bill to establish in the District 


problems, and for other p 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. SCOTT: 
S. 3684. A bill for the relief of Laurence 
M. Picard; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


S. 3681—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
PROVIDING PENALTY OF UP TO 
LIFE IMPRISONMENT FOR MIS- 
USE OF FIREARMS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would provide an added penalty 
up to life imprisonment for use of any 
kind of firearm in a Federal crime of vio- 
lence. 

‘The measure which I propose today for 
national application is the same ap- 
proach, insofar as practicable, as that 
approved by Congress just 6 months ago 
as the new crime law for the District of 


Columbia. 


It is not a complicated proposal. 
Rather it is couched in simple, straight- 
forward language which the criminal 
can understand. 

I believe, and my bill therefore pro- 
vides, that any person who uses a fire- 
arm to commit certain Federal crimes 
of a violent nature should in addition 
to the punishment provided for the 
crime, be punished by imprisonment for 
an indeterminate number of years up 
to life as determined by the court; if con- 
victed more than once, be precluded 
from receiving a suspended or proba- 
tionary 

Mr. President, the word must go out 
and the message must be clear that the 
criminal who would use a fireman to 
commit a crime in America runs the risk 
of imprisonment for life. 

This bill is meant for those who have 
found power in a gun, but have for- 
gotten what is right. 

There was a time when I thought the 
impact of such a proposal minimal, but 
that time has passed. 

I am aware that, relatively speaking, 
there are a rather limited number of 
Federal crimes for which this would be 
useful. However, 


bill’s application to these Federal crimes, 
we respect and preserve the traditional 
demarcation between State and Federal 
law enforcement. 

My bill should serve as a catalyst to 
State and local legislative bodies to ini- 
tiate similar legislation for their more 
numerous State and local crimes. I urge 
them to do so. 
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It strengthens the tools of law en- 
forcement while maintaining flexibility 
and discretion in the sentencing process. 
In this manner, the judges of our courts 
are authorized to handle each case as 
the circumstances may require. 

I recognize the need, as do the 
American people, for better enforcement 
of existing laws. That is a matter for 
the executive, not the legislative, branch 
of Government. I recognize the need for 
obtaining solid convictions of offenders, 
and hope that our recent modifications 
of Supreme Court decisions on the ad- 
missibility of confessions and other 
evidence will assist to that end. But I 
also recognize the need for stamping out 
violence by getting at those who per- 
petrate it. 

Now we have a Presidential Commis- 
sion on Violence, but the private citizen 
who recalls the old days when he could 
live in his home, walk on the streets, 
and go about his business, all without 
fear, cannot expect Congress to sit idly 
by awaiting another study. This bill can 
provide some meaningful action today. 

Let us have the courage and the fore- 
sight to provide for all Americans the 
same protective measure we have so 
recently given to residents of the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bin 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3681) to provide addi- 
tional penalties for the use of firearms 
in the commission of certain crimes of 
violence, introduced by Mr. DOMINICK, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

S. 3681 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
part I of title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding immediately after chap- 
ter 115 the following new chapter: 
“CHAPTER 116.—USE OF FIREARMS IN THE COM- 

MISSION OF CERTAIN CRIMES OF VIOLENCE 
“2401. Use of firearms in the commission of 

certain crimes of violence. 
“2402. Definitions. 
“§ 2401. Use of firearms in the commission of 
certain crimes of violence. 

“Whoever, while engaged in the commis- 
sion of any offense which is a crime of vio- 
lence punishable under this title, is armed 
with any firearm, may in addition to the 

ent provided for the crime be pun- 
ished by imprisonment for an indeterminate 
number of years up to life, as determined by 
the court. Upon a subsequent conviction 
under this section by the same person, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
court shall not suspend the sentence of such 
person or give him a probationary sentence. 
“§ 2402. Definitions 

“As used in this chapter 

Crime of violence’ means any of the 
following crimes or an attempt to commit 
any of the following crimes: murder; volun- 
tary manslaughter; Presidential assassina- 
tion, kidnaping, and assault; killing certain 
officers and employees of the United States; 
rape; kidnapping; assault with intent to kill, 
rob, rape, or poison; assault with a dangerous 
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weapon; robbery; burglary; theft; racket- 
eering; extortion; and arson. 

“ Firearm’ means any weapon (including 
a starter gun) which will or is designed to 
or may readily be converted to expel a pro- 
jectile by the action of an explosive; the 
frame or receiver of any such weapon; or any 
firearm muffler or firearm silencer; or any 
destructive device. 

“ ‘Destructive device’ means any explosive, 
incendiary, or poison gas bomb, grenade, 
mine, rocket, missile, or similar device; and 
includes any type of weapon which will or 
is designed to or may readily be converted 
to expel a projectile by the action of any 
explosive and having any barrel with a bore 
of one-half inch or more in diameter.” 

(b) The analysis of part I of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
immediately before the last item the follow- 
ing: 

“116. Use of firearms in the commis- 
sion of certain crimes of violence 2401”. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. RIBICOFF], I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill (S. 3640) to estab- 
lish a commission to study the orga- 
nization, operation, and management of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, and to recommend changes neces- 
sary or desirable in the interest of gov- 
ernmental efficiency and economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On behalf 
of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson] I ask unanimous consent that, 
at its next printing, the name of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 
3126), to provide for the regulation of 
present and future surface and strip 
mining, for the conservation, acquisi- 
tion, and reclamation of surface and 
strip mined areas, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 94) 
to create a Joint Committee To Investi- 
gate Crime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 306—RESOLU- 
TION TO CONTINUE THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE CONGRESS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Mondt] and myself, I am submit- 
ting today a resolution to continue the 
Special Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress until such time as the 
House of Representatives completes ac- 
tion on the pending congressional reor- 
ganization bill (S. 355) which passed the 
Senate last year by an overwhelming 
majority. 

We introduce this resolution at this 
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time because of the imminence of the 
expiration of the committee at the end 
of this month and the need for prompt 
action to enable the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee to consider 
the resolution at its meeting tomorrow. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy], who is chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress, is necessarily absent today, 
but plans to return shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 306) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 306 

Resolved, That S. Res. 247, agreed to March 
15, 1968, is amended— 

(1) by striking out in the first section 
thereof “June 30, 1968”, and inserting in leu 
thereof the following: “the earlier of the fol- 
lowing two dates: (1) the thirtieth day fol- 
lowing the date on which the bill entitled 
‘An Act to improve the operation of the legis- 
lative branch of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes’ (S. 355, 90th Ist 
Session, passed by the Senate March 7, 1967) 
is enrolled as an enactment for transmittal 
to the President after passage by both Houses 
of the Congress; and (2) the date on which 
the second session of the Ninetieth Congress 
is adjourned sine die”; 

(2) by striking out in section 2 thereof the 
date “June 30, 1968” wherever it appears in 
that section, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the date specified in the first section of this 
resolution”; and 

(3) by striking out in section 2 thereof 
“$50,000”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
870,000“. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 307—RESOLU- 
TION ASSIGNING THE SENATOR 
FROM MINNESOTA, MR. MON- 
DALE, TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 307) assigning the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Moxpazz] to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at its next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon] be added as a cosponsor 
of the resolution (S. Res. 290) request- 
ing the Small Business Administration 
to undertake a study and offer recom- 
mendations for assistance to small busi- 
nessmen in meeting the standards of the 
Wholesome Meat Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF LEGISLATION RE- 
LATING TO MAINTAINING FARM 
INCOME—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 869 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware submitted 
an amendment, intended to be proposed 
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by him, to the bill (S. 3590) to extend 
and improve legislation for maintaining 
farm income, stabilizing prices and as- 
suring adequate supplies of agricultural 
commodities, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 25, 1968, he present- 
ed to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 

S. 171. An act for the relief of Timothy 
Joseph Shea and Elsie Annet Shea; and 

S. 1028. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to extend certain benefits to 
former employees of county committees es- 
tablished pursuant to section 8(b) of the 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act, and for other purposes. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that today the Senate received the fol- 
lowing nominations: 

Samuel C. Adams, Jr., of the District 
of Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of 
Niger. 

Carter L. Burgess, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Argentina. 

Thomas W. McElhiney, of Maryland, 
a Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the Republic of Ghana, vice 
Franklin H. Williams. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
these pending nominations may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of their receipt in the Senate. 


KARL RANDALL—“BLIND WORK- 
ER OF THE YEAR” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, visit- 
ing in the Capitol today is Karl Randall, 
of Minnetonka, Minn. He has been 
awarded the designation—and properly 
so—of “Blind Worker of the Year” by 
those persons who, within the executive 
council of the National Industries for the 
Blind, know of his skills and attitudes. 

During my years in Congress, I have 
been active in many fields of endeavor, 
but none has given me more satisfaction 
than my work with and for the blind. 
Many of you remember the late, great 


national program of jobs for the handi- 
capped, during the years when he was 
totally blind. Mel Maas would have been 
happy to be with us today as we honored 
the Blind Worker of the Year, from his 
home State of Minnesota, Karl Randall 
of Minnetonka, Minn. 

Mr. Randall was accompanied by his 
devoted wife and by Robert Goodpasture, 
executive vice president of the National 
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Industries for the Blind—the organiza- 
tion which selected Mr. Randall as the 
Blind Worker of the Year. 

Minority leader, Senator EVERETT 
DrekseEN, who was stricken with partial 
blindness many years ago and who fully 
recovered, joined the junior Senator 
from Minnesota, WALTER MONDALE, and 
me, in welcoming the Randalls and their 
party to Capitol Hill to receive the award 
named after one of the pioneers in the 
blind movement, Peter J. Salmon, of the 
Industrial Home for the Blind in 
Brooklyn. 

Mr. Randall works at the Minnesota 
Society for the Blind Workshop in Min- 
neapolis. This is one of 80 workshops af- 
filiated with the National Industries of 
the Blind in making items for sale to 
government or private outlets. 

Recently at a National Meeting of 
Board Members from NIB affiliated 
agencies here, Jansen Noyes, Jr., NIB 
board chairman and a partner of Horn- 
blower, Weeks-Hemphill & Noyes, stated 
that of the 400,000 legally blind in our 
country, 172,000 are of working age. He 
said that of this group the best estimate 
was that 70 percent should not be con- 
sidered employable, including house- 
wives, those medically incapacitated and 
those he termed “a distressing percent- 
age who are in mental institutions.” 
Noyes further stated: 

Hopefuly, over the years ahead, as a result 
of improved rehabilitation processes, a grow- 
ing proportion of this latter group can be 
brought into shops as contributing members 
of our society. 


He continued: 

As of today, I am advised that only about 
30 percent of the working blind population 
is employable. Of this group, approximately 
one-third is self-employed in a multitude of 
occupations ranging from news-stand oper- 
ators (through the Randolph-Shepperd Act) 
to university professors. The remaining 20 
percent represent 35,000 blind people who are 
capable of employment in sheltered or com- 
mercial shops. 


I have studied a dynamic document, 
“Blind Manpower,” a profile of National 
Industries for the Blind. In addition, I 
have read excellent recent speeches by 
Miss Mary Switzer, the capable Adminis- 
trator of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Services Administration, and by the 
Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, 
Harold Russell, before the NIB meeting 
last month. They underscore the progress 
made and the hope for the future in pro- 
viding blind citizens with employment. 

I am reminded how much easier and 
more productive life would be for the 
blind and seriously handicapped if we 
could eliminate the unnecessary barriers 
to their pleasure, work and worship. May 
I commend this thought to my colleagues 
as we shortly consider Senator BARTLETT’S 
architectural barriers bill recently sent 
over by the House. Karl Randall did not 
need such a bill to be self-supporting, 
but countless other thousands may. In 
acting promptly on this bill, we will be 
honoring Mr. Randall. 

This blind worker has given more than 
500 talks to youth groups in the North- 
west and Canada. The story of his life is 
most interesting, anc I desire to in- 
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corporate with these brief remarks of 
commendation of his leadership certain 
documents, including a statement dated 
June 12, 1968, from President Lyndon 
Johnson; a brief biography of Robert C. 
Goodpasture, who has worked in the 
organization of the National Industries 
for the Blind; and certain interesting in- 
formation as to the life of this very 
worthwhile man, Karl Randall, of Min- 
nesota. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
documents printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECcoRD, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 12, 1968. 

Thirty years ago Congress acted to help 
the blind become more self-sufficient citizens. 
The Wagner-O Day Act of June 25, 1938, pro- 
vided priority purchases by government agen- 
cies of certain products made by the blind. 

The demand for these goods fostered jobs 
for thousands of blind people, who were en- 
abled to prove their ability to overcome 
handicaps and lead productive lives. Their 
courage and contributions have been great. 

A direct outgrowth of the Act was National 
Industries for the Blind, which now channels 
contracts to 78 workshops for the blind. 
These shops employ 4,600 workers and pro- 
duce 300 different items. Many skilled em- 
ployees in American industry today were first 
trained in these shops before entering private 
business. 

This success is matched only by the future 
ambitions of the National Industries for the 
Blind and its affiliated workshops in 35 
states. They plan to provide 16,000 blind 
workers with steady Jobs in sheltered work- 
shops during the decade ahead. 

This optimism and determination preserves 
the spirit of the Wagner-O’Day Act and de- 
serves the unmeasured support of labor, 
business, and the consuming public. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


ROBERT C. GOODPASTURE 


Mr. Goodpasture, Executive Vice President 
of NIB, has been the guiding spirit of NIB 
since joining the organizątion in 1960 as 
General Manager. Under his stewardship 
NIB’s affiliated workshops have increased 
from 56 to 78 employing 4600 blind workers 
located in 34 states and Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Goodpasture was appointed by Sec- 
retary Gardner to HEW’s National Policy and 
Performance Council in 1966 and by Secre- 
tary Wirtz to the Department of Labor's Ad- 
visory Committee on Sheltered Workshops in 
1968. He is also on the Board of Directors of 
the National Accreditation Council. 

Prior to joining NIB he was an engineering 
consultant to three prominent New York 
firms and had done engineering fleld work in 
18 states and 3 foreign countries. An alumnus 
of Yale University with both Bachelors and 
Masters degrees in engineering, he also 
taught civil engineering there. He is the edi- 
tor of the book “Engineers and Ivory Towers.” 

Twenty-eight-year-old Karl Randall lives 
at 10209 Minnetonka Boulevard in Minne- 
tonka, Minnesota. He is married and has a 
4 year old and a three-month old daughter. 
His wife and daughter are sighted. 

Randall is employed at the Minneapolis So- 
ciety for the Blind workshop in Minneapolis. 
He works in the packaging section of the 
sub-contract department, and is an expert 
repairman of complex machines. 

Because of his work skills, work attitudes 
and manner in which he has been able to 
overcome the handicap of blindness, the su- 
pervisors of the Minneapolis workshop named 
him their “Blind Worker of the Year”. 
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As such, he became eligible for the newly- 
created Peter J. Salmon Award given to the 
national “Blind Worker of the Year”, by the 
Executive Council of the National Industries 
for the Blind. 

After considering the merits of contestants 
from 78 NIB-affiliated workshops all over the 
country, the Executive Council voted Karl 
Randall the first-ever national “Blind Worker 
of the Year”. 

Karl's life story is loaded with drama. In 
1957, at the age of 17, he dropped out of high 
school. Shortly afterwards, he was involved 
in a drinking escapade with some teenage 
friends which culminated in an automobile 
chase by the police. There was an accident 
and Karl lost his sight. He has been totally 
blind ever since. 

Sometime after the accident, Randall got 
to know Sheriff Lester Malkert of Carver 
County, Minnesota, and Mr. Ty Abel of 
Wayzata, Minnesota, a prominent business- 
man and nationally-known official of the 
Lions Club. They encouraged Karl to go back 
to high school, which he did, graduating in 
1961. 

After graduation, he enrolled in the 
Stevenson Auto and Electrical School in 
Kansas City, Missouri, from which he gradu- 
ated a Gold Star student. 

Meanwhile, Sheriff Malkert inspired 
Randall's interest in the problems of traffic 
safety and respect for authority which 
prompted Randall to decide to devote his 
life to helping American youth avoid the 
tragedy that befell him. 

Over the last several years he has carried 
on this crusade by giving some 500 talks 
before youth groups in the Northwest and 
Canada, 

Since 1962, he has been a member of the 
South Tonka Lions Club of Excelsior, Min- 
nesota. He is presently board chairman, after 
serving as immediate past president. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S POLICY 


8 DE GAULLE HAS PAID 
FF 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in recent 
years, on numerous occasions, General de 
Gaulle has taken actions or enunicated 
policies which were contrary to what we 
considered to be our national interests. 
NATO, Vietnam, and the gold problem 
are but a few examples. On each oc- 
casion, many people thought the United 
States should lash out in retaliation at 
General de Gaulle. 

Fortunately, President Johnson recog- 
nized that such a course of action, al- 
though temporarily giving us some satis- 
faction, would, in the long run, be coun- 
ter to the interests of both the United 
States and France. The President knew 
that on the matter of world peace, France 
stood side by side with America. The well- 
known journalist, C. L. Sulzberger, writ- 
ing in the New York Times, now reports 
that as a result of President Johnson’s 
policy of patience and restraint, Amer- 
ica is held in higher esteem in France 
than at any time in recent years. Fur- 
thermore, there is no question that 
France played a helpful role in getting 
Vietnam peace talks started in Paris. All 
in all, President Johnson’s policy toward 
General de Gaulle has served the entire 
free world. 


For this 


Sulzberger says— 


the President merits full credit for personal 
wisdom during a trying time. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS: JOHNSON AND DE GAULLE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris.—The United States is not an issue 
in the French national elections and, with 
the exception of the Communists, none of 
France's politicians are showing active hos- 
tility to America. This is remarkable if for 
no other reason than the fact that when 
spring started Uncle Sam's name was mud. 

One reason for the change in atmosphere 
is that foreign policy—General de Gaulle’s 
favorite field—is not a major campaign issue. 
Even the famous force de frappe, a pet op- 
positional whipping boy, isn’t often featured 
in debates, 

CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


The contest is being fought on internal 
social problems and the ideological warning, 
underscored by Gaullists, that if the general’s 
party isn’t returned to power the Commu- 
nists will dominate any successor govern- 
ment. For the first time in years, de Gaulle 
himself has been talking an old-fashioned 
cold war line. 

Another, less obvious, reason for the dis- 
appearance of any artificial “American” elec- 
toral issue is, however, directly attributable 
to President Johnson's personal French pol- 
8 Despite frequent exhortations from some 

his leading advisers during the past four 
3 when American anti-Gaullists wanted 
the President to strike back at the general, 
Johnson refused to listen. 

In 1966, after de Gaulle had ordered the 
expulsion from France of various NATO head- 
quarters, former Secretary of State Acheson, 
Secretary of State Rusk and Under Secretary 
Ball all urged some kind of retributive ac- 
tion. The President refused. When Ball made 
a speech criticizing French policy, Johnson 
commanded his top counselors to avoid such 
public criticism in the future. 

At various times, from 1965 on, the Presi- 
dent was urged to select an issue such as 
strategy or fiscal matters and, at a moment 
of his own choosing, to provoke a confronta- 
tion with France. He spurned such advice. 
In this major decision he followed his own 
wise judgment and, furthermore, echoed the 
opinion of his brilliant, levelheaded Ambas- 
sador in Paris, Chip Bohlen. 

In the spring of 1965 the President was 
asked whether the United States was con- 
sidering reclassifying France as no longer a 
“friend” and ally.“ He refused to contem- 
plate such an attitude. He admitted certain 

were being done by France that the 
U.S.A. would prefer were not done, but he 
acknowledged that this was clearly the priv- 
Uege of Paris. 

The President has often received less credit 
than he deserves for his judgment of inter- 
national affairs and his conduct of foreign 
policy. The case of France is an outstanding 
example. During the past three years he has 
steadfastly adhered to the view that there 
was no point feuding with de Gaulle, a proud 
and nationalistically minded man. 

He was grateful that France had recovered 
its pride and sense of nationalism, Despite 
any inconveniences, a stable France was a 
more valuable asset to the Western commu- 
nity than a French in which governments 
changes every few months. 

Johnson made a point of reminding his 
advisers that de Gaulle had stood fast beside 
the United States during the great Cuban 
showdown with Russia. He would sometimes 
conclude discussions by telling anti-Gaullists 
around him that if the general “threw his 
fast ball” (a simile difficult to imagine), he 
(Johnson) would simply “step aside.” 


A PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH 
Even after the NATO crisis caused by de 
Gaulle’s expulsion order, the President in- 
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sisted that the United States loved France 


burning problems he 
could work out with Washington. 

approach 
the current 
t not been for Johnson’s 
unflappability it is unlikely that France 
could have been persuaded to help initiate 
Vietnamese peace negotiations or that talks 
would have started in this city. 


FRANCE'S OLD FRIEND 


The United States seems to be resuming 
its familiar position as France's old friend. 
The stars and stripes was cheered during 
recent pro-de Gaulle demonstrations. No 
non-Communist has, to my knowledge, at- 
tack America in an otherwise uninhibited 
electoral campaign. 

Obviously Johnson had nothing to do with 
the dramatic change in France's internal 
situation that provoked this crisis and which 
seemingly buried, at least for the nonce, 
previous official coolness. But, during the 
hard times, Johnson certainly preserved 
every possible vestige of coordiality. For this 
the President merits full credit for personal 
wisdom during a trying time. 


THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a statement which the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] had 
intended to make yesterday when the 
Senate passed, with amendments, HR. 
16819, to amend the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act. He is necessarily absent. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A Minimum INVESTMENT FOR Maximum 

BENEFITS 


(Statement by Senator BARTLETT) 


I support H.R. 16819, the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Amendments of 1968, a bill to 
amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act to 
extend the authorization of grants to States 
for rehabilitation services, and to broaden 
the scope of goods and services available un- 
der that Act for the handicapped. The bill 
is of particular importance to my State. 
Alaska is a large State with a relatively high 
per capita income, but on the other hand, 
the smallest population of all the States. 
As a result, Federal grants-in-aid to the 
State which are made on the basis of per 
capita income and population often times 
fall far short of the amount needed to pro- 
vide a workable program with the State. 
However, by the recent action of the Select 
Subcommittee on Education, whose chairman 
is the respected Representative from New 
Jersey, Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, and the 
full House, this special problem of the under- 
populated States has, at long last, been rec- 
ognized. Thanks to the action of the House, 
the bill before us sets a minimum of $1 
million in assistance to each and every State. 
This will afford the assistance necessary to 
each State as it works to increase efficiency, 
expand rehabilitation operations and to ex- 
tend services to a greater portion of its 
citizens, 

The attention of the Select Subcommittee 
on Education was first drawn to this prob- 
lem by the testimony of the Representative 
from Alaska, Mr. Pollock, the Representa- 
tive from Nevada, Mr, Baring, the Represent- 
ative from Delaware, Mr. Roth, and the Rep- 
resentative from Wyoming, Mr, Harrison. 
They proposed that the subcommittee con- 
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sider establishing a minimum percentage as 
a determinant of the federal contribution. 
The subcommittee, after a good deal of study, 
decided and I feel, decided wisely, to provide 
instead for a flat minimum allotment of $1 
Million. I congratulate the subcommittee on 
its work, on its leadership and on its willing- 
ness to undertake a review of a problem 
which, although it has not concerned the 
many, has certainly harmed the few. 

Without the inclusion of this minimum 
allotment provision, the State of Alaska 
would be the hardest hit of the smaller 
states. Alaska would receive but $438,921 in 
federal allotments for fiscal year 1969. This 
would just not be enough—not even with 
the State's share of matching funds to pro- 
vide a meaningful or a useful program. The 
Daniels’ amendment will mean that alloca- 
tion adjustments must be made propor- 
tionately in the amounts available to other 
states but those adjustments will be small 
compared to the vast benefits to be derived 
by the citizenry of Alaska, Nevada, Delaware, 
and Wyoming. 

I urge the Senate to follow the example of 
the House and to act favorably on the 
measure, 

It is my intention in the new year, with 
the new Congress and a new administration 
to request the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to make a general review 
of all its grants-in-aid programs. The hard- 
ship and the unfairness of the method 
hitherto used in determining allotments 
under the vocational rehabilitation program 
is not limited to that program alone. Alas- 
Kans and citizens of other states of low popu- 
lation and relatively high per capita income 
are faced with a similar problem in virtually 
every grant-in-aid program administered by 
the department. I am hopeful that a general 
review will produce general legislation and 
that this legislation will receive the approval 
of Congress so that the small States will no 
longer be at the mercy of their inadequate 
allotments, 


CLEARFIELD, UTAH, JOB CORPS 
CENTER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, in April 
1966, it was announced that Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. would operate an urban 
Job Corps center for 1,300 trainees at 
the site of the former Clearfield Naval 
Supply Center in Clearfield, Utah. 

The announcement was met with less 
than enthusiastic support from sur- 
rounding communities. In fact, there 
was intense opposition to the establish- 
ment of the center. 

Six months later, on October 4, 1966, 
when the first 14 corpsmen arrived, the 
situation had not improved very much 
in spite of hard community relations 
work on the part of Thiokol officials. 

But as the corpsmen increased in num- 
ber and finally reached the 1,300 level in 
May of 1967 and the surrounding com- 
munities had the opportunity to see the 
center in operation and observe the 
young trainees as they visited the local 
communities, the opposition gradually 
decreased. 

Today, not everyone is a 100-percent 
supporter of the program, but the tone 
and extent of the opposition in Utah has 
decreased dramatically. Especially 
among the local elected officials and law 
enforcement officers, the switch from 
opposition to support has been most en- 
couraging. 

People soon discovered that the young 
men in Job Corps were seeking an op- 
portunity to obtain the necessary skills 
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so that they could obtain and hold a 
meaningful job and earn their own way 
in society. They discovered that the 
young men were willing and eager to be 
accepted as members of the community 
and that they would donate hundreds 
and hundreds of man-hours working on 
local community service projects. 

There were scattered incidents and 
some trouble in the community, mostly 
between the Job Corps men and local 
youths, but statistics soon proved the 
corpsmen offered less trouble to law en- 
forcement officers than the same number 
of local youths. Some officers have said 
they would rather deal with the corps- 
men than some of the local young people. 

The Clearfield Job Corps Center re- 
cently graduated the 2,000th corpsman. 
He was Matthew Washington, age 20, 
from Baton Rouge, La. He is now work- 
ing as a hospital services worker in the 
pediatrics division of St. Benedict’s Hos- 
pital in Ogden, Utah. He plans to con- 
tinue his education, enter Weber State 
College and eventually become a medical 
technician. 

He was one of 116 graduates honored 
at a recent graduation, At the same time 
the center’s fieldhouse was dedicated to 
the memory of and renamed in honor 
of Dr. Martin Luther King. 

At the time of Dr. King’s death, the 
trainees at the Clearfield Center estab- 
lished a Martin Luther King Scholar- 
ship Fund to be used to finance college 
training for deserving graduates from 
the Clearfield Center. At this same grad- 
uation ceremony, $3,400 which had been 
raised by donations from the center 
trainees and Thiokol employees was pre- 
sented to officials of Weber State College. 

This center is one of the success stories 
in the Job Corps program. I am proud 
of my association with the center since 
its beginning more than 2 years ago. 
Many of the 2,000 young men who have 
graduated from the center literally had 
no hope of holding a meaningful job be- 
fore receiving this training. Now they are 
working as productive citizens, and 
through their income tax are already re- 
paying the American taxpayers and are 
also helping to provide the same oppor- 
tunities for other young persons. 

The Salt Lake Tribune published an 
article covering the ceremony I have de- 
scribed. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CLEARFIELD CENTER CEREMONIES GRADUATE 
2,000TH CoRrPSMAN 
(By Darlene Galbraith) 

CLEARFIELD.—A dream of a future career as 
a medical technican came a step closer to 
reality Tuesday for the 2,000th graduate of 
the Clearfield Job Corps Center. 

Matthew Washington, 20, Baton Rouge, La., 
will begin full-time employment Thursday 
as a hospital services worker in the pediatrics 
division at St. Benedict’s Hospital, Ogden. 


The youth was one of 116 corpsmen who re- 
ceived graduation recognition in ceremonies 
at the Job Corps Center. The outdoor rites 
also included dedication of Martin Luther 
King Fieldhouse and presentation of a $3,400 
memorial scholarship to Weber State Col- 
lege, Ogden, 
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PREDICTS BRIGHT FUTURE 

For young Washington, completion of the 
course marked the begining of what he hopes 
wil be a life-long career. He plans to “com- 
plete requirements for a high school diploma, 
enroll at Weber State College and study to 
become a medical technician.” 

Charles J. Moxley, center director, predicted 
a brighter future than would have been 
possible without the training program for 
all of graduating corpsmen. Of the 116 total, 
83 already have left the center for job place- 
ment, 50 were awarded full-course gradua- 
tion diplomas, 27 received General Equiva- 
lency Dilplomas and six completed gradua- 
tion requirements in the adult high school 
program at Davis High School, Mr. Moxley 
said. 

The director expressed pride in the 2,000 
youths who have completed the training 
program since the first corpsman arrived at 
the center on Oct. 4, 1966. 

“You have your diplomas, your knowledge 
is there, no one can take it away,” John 
Burgess, associate director of operations, Na- 
tional Job Corps, Washington, D.C., told the 
graduates. 


FIELDHOUSE DEDICATION 


In ceremonies dedicating the fieldhouse in 
memory of the slain civil rights leader, 
Robert L. Marquardt, vice president in charge 
of Thiokol’s economic development opera- 
tions, told the corpsmen, Dr. King “stood 
for what you wanted: Free opportunity.” 

The fieldhouse has area for basketball and 
handball courts, arts-and-crafts area, a four- 
lane bowling alley, an Olympic-sized swim- 
ming pool and a boxing arena, It is the only 
new building constructed at the Clearfield 
center, Mr. Moxley said. 

Dr. James Foulger, WSC vice president, ac- 
cepted the $3,400 Martin Luther King 
Scholarship Fund on behalf of the school. 
Funds to be used by center graduates were 
donated by corpsmen, center officials and 
workers from all Thiokol divisions. 

THIRTY-FOUR NOW COLLEGIANS 

Corpsmen Jim Harvey and Leonard Nielson, 
who have been accepted for enrollment at 
the University of Utah, were honored repre- 
senting the 36 corpsmen attending area 
colleges. 

At a luncheon preceding the ceremonies, 
James L. Barker Jr., Salt Lake City commis- 
sioner, told a group of trade-journal editors, 
business and community leaders, “I was 
antagonistic when the center was first pro- 
posed, but since have changed my mind. 
When you invest taxpayers’ money in making 
people respected members of the community, 
you are getting a return.” 


PASSAGE OF THE MONDAY 
HOLIDAY BILL 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, as one 
who has long supported the Monday hol- 
iday bill, I am pleased that the Senate 
took prompt action to pass the pending 
legislation and send it to the President. 
Appropriately enough, the Senate vote 
came on a Monday. 

I commend the distinguished majority 
leader for his prompt action on the bill 
(H.R. 15951) to provide for the uniform 
annual observance of certain holidays on 
Mondays. 

I would also like to thank the distin- 
guished minority leader, who so gra- 
ciously consented to hold hearings on, 
and lent his support to, S. 1217, a bill 
which I introduced which was similar in 
intent to the one just passed by the 
Senate. 

While my own bill differed from the 
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House bill in some respects, I felt that 
we would be better advised to accept that 
version as a compromise measure. For a 
number of years there has been a grow- 
ing interest among business and profes- 
sional groups, organized labor, and indi- 
vidual workers, as well as a number of 
our colleagues in both Houses, in adopt- 
ing a commonsense plan for the observ- 
ance of certain holidays. All recognized 
the shortcomings of our existing system, 
but were unable to reach a censensus 
on a single plan. However, in working to- 
gether we now have achieved a plan 
which proved to be acceptable to the 
majority of those who have labored so 
long to make our holidays rational as 
well as national. 

Mr. President, employer and employee 
alike, as well as the general public, will 
benefit from this legislation that regu- 
larizes the observance of Washington’s 
Birthday, Veterans Day, and Memorial 
Day so that they will occur annually on 
Mondays. Also, the establishment of 
Columbus Day as a national holiday, not 
only pays tribute to those Americans of 
Italian decent who followed their great 
countryman, Christopher Columbus, to 
America, but underscores the fact that 
we are a nation of immigrants. This 
observance establishes a new Monday 
holiday, thus creating four, 3-day “va- 
cationettes.“ 

Briefly, as a result of the bill, the in- 
dividual worker and his family will bene- 
fit from increased time to spend together, 
visit relatives or friends, travel or just 
take it easy and relax at home. Also, 
a 3-day weekend will provide time for 
family pilgrimages to historic sites, 
making the observance of these holidays 
educational and more meaningful. A 3- 
day holiday also provides an opportunity 
for participation in a wider range of 
educational and recreational activities 
for the whole family. 

Commerce and business will benefit 
from the uninterrupted workweek. Mid- 
week holidays often cause absenteeism, 
inefficiency, and malingering, in addition 
to costly shutdowns, production inter- 
ruptions, and delays. 

As passed, the measure will not become 
effective until January 1, 1971, which 
in my view will give the various State 
legislatures ample time to adopt legisla- 
tion governing the State observance of 
these four national holidays. 

By so doing, we will have moved the 
Nation to a more logical position as 
regards the observance of holidays, a 
position that will prove to be one which 
accords ample respect to our traditions 
and history, yet gives to our citizens a 
more generous portion of time in which 
to celebrate these holidays. 

Mr. President, I am gratified that this 
beneficial legislation has cleared the 
Senate with such dispatch, and it is my 
sincere hope that the President will see 
44 sign the bill at his earliest oppor- 


BILINGUAL EDUCATION—UNFUL- 
FILLED PROMISE 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, in 
the May 27 issue of the Legislative News- 
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letter, the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion state: 

Having approved a program to provide 
education mainly to Spanish-speaking chil- 
dren, the Administration is now starving the 
program, Although $30 million was author- 
ized when the program was approved, the 
Administration is seeking only $5 million for 
fiscal 1969. Of the three million children who 
need help under the bilingual education pro- 
gram, only about 142,000 are getting it. Even 
the full $30 million will help only 215,000 
more. This much should be approved. 


As author of the Bilingual Education 
Act, and as this Recorp has made abun- 
dantly clear thus far, I agree that this 
urgently needed legislation should be 
funded fully. But now the House of Rep- 
resentatives has voted to deny even $5 
million to these deprived scholastics. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
to the editor of the Corpus Christi Caller 
of May 21, written by I. O. Calvillo, a 
ninth-grade student from Edinburg, Tex., 
be printed in the Record at this point. 
The letter goes far to explain the hope 
that the Bilingual Education Act holds 
out to our non-English speaking young- 
sters. 

I further ask unanimous consent that a 
self-explanatory letter from Mr. Richard 
M. Clowes, superintendent of schools of 
the County of Los Angeles, Calif., dated 
May 29, 1968, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 

STUDENT PRAISES BILINGUAL TEACHING 
EDITOR, THE CALLER: 

In your letter, A.W.E., of May 6, about the 
bilingual program, you asked, “What good 
does the bilingual program do?” 

In my belief, the bilingual program is 
very good. For instance, the bilingual pro- 
gram helped me learn more words for a bet- 
ter vocabulary. It helped me understand the 


program also helps small, 

children understand and 
listen to the teacher better. If a small boy 
starts going to school and the teacher starts 
speaking to him only in English, he thinks 
that his teacher is “nuts.” 

Now, many jobs pay more to the bilingual 
secretary than to an ordinary one. Many 
businessmen in the Southwest, Texas, Loui- 
siana, etc., carry on transactions with busi- 
nesses south of the border. A knowledge of 
both languages is not only needed in office 
work, but in many other jobs. 

Besides, we are Spanish-speaking people, 
even though we live here in the United 
States. We speak English just as anyone else, 
but we also want to learn how to speak and 
write it correctly. Many people don't un- 
derstand what being bilingual means. 

It means having the opportunity of get- 
ting ahead in both the English and Spanish- 
speaking worlds. I hope that with these few 
reasons, you will change your mind about 
the bilingual program. 

I. O. CALVILLO, 
Ninth-Grade Student. 
EDINBURG. 
COUNTY or Los ANGELES, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 29, 1968. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: The Los An- 
geles County Board of Education took action 
to send this communication, which is being 
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addressed to all members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, urging your support of the 
appropriations for the Bilingual Bill in the 
full amount specified in the bill. 

It is the belief of this body, which repre- 
sents 95 school districts in Los Angeles 
County, that this measure is one of the most 
important new pieces of legislation to come 
before Congress in recent years. It is impos- 
sible for us to measure the benefits we be- 
lieve that would be derived from the imple- 
mentation of the provisions of the Bilingual 
Bill which affects so much of the population 
of this County. We trust that the long-range 
influence such a bill can have on students 
now in school is fully understood and that 
we can rely on your full support as appropri- 
ations are being considered. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD M. CLOWES, 
Superintendent. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this legislation was vital and urgent. Full 
funding is even more important. The 
necessities of the times and the call of 
Western civilization demands that these 
children have a chance at last. The time 
for bilingual education was a hundred 
years ago. Its fulfillment comes late. We 
need to vote the money this year. 


THE POOR PEOPLE’S MARCH 
NOT THE ANSWER 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it has 
often been observed that as events seem 
to overwhelm us, the difficulty one has 
in keeping his perspective increases 
accordingly. 

Thus, I find the words of a Cheyenne 
minister, a Negro, to be very helpful. 

The Reverend C. B. Beamon said in 
Cheyenne recently—where he is pastor 
of the African Methodist Church: 

I am afraid it (the march) displays some- 
thing less than true intelligence. I think 
we need to show not how low we are, but 
how high we would like to reach, 

We've been in the gutter long enough. 
If we emphasize poverty we will continue 
to remain on the poverty list. 

Let us emphasize better and higher things, 
and when we lift our minds in that direction 
we sooner or later will live that way. . . as 
a man thinketh not only so is he, but so 
will he live. 


It is the responsibility of all Americans 
to do everything we can to improve our 
society. Sometimes the most important 
contributions we can make may not be 
in trying directly to relieve the poor 
through Government largess, but by set- 
ting and encouraging through example a 
purpose and a determination to improve 
our own lot. 

No healthy person can be helped 
permanently by being made the recipient 
of gratuities. 

So I take pleasure and satsifaction, Mr. 
President, in saluting my fellow Wyo- 
mingite, Mr. Beamon, for his clear analy- 
sis of a responsible reaction to poverty. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article published in the Wyoming 
State Tribune, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Pastor HERE INDICATES MARCH Nor SOLUTION 
(By Lynn M. Kelly) 

The pastor of the Cheyenne African Meth- 

odist Church said today he didn’t know of 
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anyone in Cheyenne interested in joining the 
Poor People’s March in Washington. He said 
he believed the march and Resurrection City 
are not the means for poor people to get what 
they need. 

The Rev. C. B. Beamon, a Negro, said, “I am 
afraid it (the march) displays something less 
than true intelligence. I think we need to 
show not how low we are, but how high we 
would like to reach. We've been in the gutter 
long enough. If we emphasize poverty we will 
continue to remain on the poverty list. Let us 
emphasize better and higher things, and 
when we lift our minds in that 33 we 
sooner or later will live that way ; 
man thinketh not only so is he, but so will 
he live.” 

The pastor of the 100 member, predomi- 
nately negro church said he didn’t know of 
anyone going to Washington from Cheyenne 
to participate in the march, and said, “I don’t 
know of anyone who even seems to be in- 
terested.” 

He said, “I believe education is the key to 
solving poverty, but not the Resurrection City 
kind of education.” 

“I don't want to be educated on how low 
I am. I want to be educated on how high I 
am,” he said. “This type of education, think- 
ing in terms of what we can do about lifting 
ourselves in this world, will get us what we 
need, but it is the personal responsibility of 
every person of every race, creed and color.” 

Beamon said he believes the idea of fed- 
eral aid “is a wonderful thing, but the bad 
things about it are the way it is distributed 
and the callousness of the people who 
handle it in finding the right place to dis- 
tribute it.” 

“A handout to any people has always 
been one of the worst things in the world.” 
he said, 

“Give my people a job and give them an 
opportunity. Move back out of the way 
and let me work for my living and I can 
stand up with dignity and pride and I can 
walk before the public with an uplifted 
head,” he said. 

“But if I have to look around at the 
faces of those who have been giving me my 
living on a platter, I can think very little 
of it,” he said. 

“True men don’t beg. They have no need 
to beg. They either find something already 
available to make a living or are instru- 
mental in helping to bring about or develop 
ways to do it, They make something of 
their own,” he said. 

“When this is done, and when this has 
been considered, especially among those 
who are so glibly ready to pass out aid 
and brag about what the government is 
doing for the country, we will be much 
better off,” he said, 

“I think we should be able to stop ask- 
ing ‘what do you have to offer me’ and ask 
instead ‘what do I have to offer that will 
make me worthy of the space which I hold’” 
he said, 

The pastor said he believes it is the 
personal responsibility of each person to 
lift himself to a level of higher attainment. 

“It is impossible to throw a barrel of 
fishhooks in the river and think you're 
going to catch fish,” he said. “We should 
make ourselves the first example and each 
community, county and state should do the 
same.” 

Beamon said he believes if all ns 
would follow the same steps and follow the 
same laws in lifting themselves to a higher 
level, “We would soon find ourselves at 
a point where we can live like brothers 
and sisters.” 


GOURMAN REPORT VALUABLE NEW 
TOOL IN SELECTING COLLEGES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, most 
professional educators, many parents 
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and an increasingly large number of col- 
lege-bound youngsters have pondered the 
difficult question of academic and ad- 
ministrative excellence in our Nation’s 
4-year colleges. Any parent or high school 
counselor who has gone through the 
agonizing process of determining which 
institution excells in a given area of 
study or in such essentials as library 
facilities and ratio of staff to students 
knows how difficult it is to arrive at any 
sort of an objective determination. 

Last year a report rating 1,187 Ameri- 
can colleges, compiled by Prof. Jack 
Gourman, not only graded colleges on 
their excellence in areas ranging from 
French to firancial aid but also gave 
overall numerical ratings. As a Yale grad- 
uate I would have to question the total 
objectivity of a report which relegated 
Yale to third place in the national rank- 
ings. But, quite seriously, I have yet to 
see as thorough and valuable a summary 
of college strengths and weaknesses as 
the Gourman report presents. 

I urge my colleagues to give the report 
careful study, for it tells us a great deal 
about the condition of American educa- 
tion today. It also may play an increas- 
ingly important role in encouraging our 
institutions of higher learning to up- 
grade the quality of their instruction, 
administration and physical plant in the 
knowledge that such upgrading will have 
a substantial impact on their standing in 
this national rating system—a system 
which will continue to be refined and 
updated as the years go by. 


CIP—AN OUTSTANDING COMMU- 
NITY PROJECT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the Cleveland International Program for 
Youth Leaders and Social Workers, Inc., 
will be celebrating its 10th anniversary 
this August. The goals of this outstand- 
ing organization, formed in Cleveland, 
Ohio, have always been to enhance in- 
ternational relations through person-to- 

person understanding. This organiza- 
tion, known as CIP, has dealt with small 
but carefully selected groups of social 
workers and youth leaders who have 
been brought from nations the world 
over to Cleveland to study at Case West- 
ern Reserve University, to live with fam- 
ilies in the Cleveland area, and to learn 
to know America through summer work 
experience in camps, settlement houses, 
and similar institutions. 

This summer a new high of 86 par- 
ticipants from 40 different countries 
have been enrolled in the program. Dr. 
Henry Ollendorff, CIP’s director and 
founder, reports more interest abroad in 
the program than ever before. Sweden 
and France, for example, have increased 
their support—Sweden with a direct cash 
contribution and France with a recipro- 
cal offer to American youth leaders. 
Israeli and Jordanian alumni have main- 
tained mutual interest in the program. 

This is an excellent example of how 
we can bring about a better understand- 
ing of America in other nations through 
action on the local level. It is a fine 
means of furthering the cause of mutual 
understanding and eliminating un- 
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founded fears and distrust. Cleveland 
and the Nation can be proud of the influ- 
ence which this project has had toward 
building world peace through under- 
standing of global problems on the basis 
of firsthand knowledge. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
Committee on Appropriations will again 
provide adequate funds for programs of 
this nature. The State Department has 
asked that $5 million of the $15 million 
cut by the House of Representatives be 
restored for exchange programs for for- 
eign visitors to the United States which 
will not require dollar expenditures 
abroad. CIP funding is included in that 
area, and I urge the committee to re- 
store these funds which more than jus- 
tify themselves in the cause of world 
peace. 


U.S. CASUALTIES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the latest 
issue of Time magazine reports: 

As of midnight on Sunday, June 23, the 
Vietnam conflict became the longest war ever 
fought by Americans. 


The Time article added; 


It was 2,376 days since December 22, 1961, 
when Viet Cong bullets killed the first Amer- 
ican soldier. 


Mr. President, I have received the 
latest Department of Defense release 
showing our casualties in Vietnam from 
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January 1, 1961, through June 15 of this 

year. In that period, we have suffered 

25,068 deaths. This total is composed of 

those killed in action and those who have 

died of wounds, died while missing, or 
died while captured or interned. In addi- 
tion, 81,788 Americans have suffered non- 
fatal wounds requiring hospital care and 

73,509 nonfatal wounds not requiring 

such care. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete text of the Department of De- 
fense news release, dated June 20, 1968, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

[A news release from the Office of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1968] 

VIETNAM WEEKLY CASUALTIES STATISTICAL 

Y 


The Department of Defense released today 
the weekly casualties reported in connection 
with the conflict in Vietnam, as of June 15, 
1968. 


A. U.S. CASUALTIES RESULTING FROM ACTION BY 
HOSTILE FORCES 

Total U.S. deaths from actions by hostile 
forces is the sum of the following categories: 
killed in action, died of wounds, died while 
missing and died while captured. Limes 1 
through 4 subdivide casualties by cause or 
category. Lines 5 provides an additional 
breakdown of the same totals by environ- 
ment (air or ground). Totals are cumulative 
from January 1, 1961 through June 15, 1968. 


Army Navy! Marine Air Total 
Corps Force 
609 7, 469 283 20, 751 
75 866 27 2. 541 
1,913 30,963 461 81, 788 
3, 23, 984 1,523 73, 509 
119 5 248 1,766 
44 7 6 19 76 
E a RAPAIRE E eee 214 106 104 501 925 
4. Captured or interned: 
— Died while — areg „ — — 1 10 
7. . — ee — ll 1 4 2 18 
2 E —— A ERAUR TANT SA 24 123 17 122 286 
ea 
a. From aircraft accidents/incidents: 
. e a a a 133 80 438 708 
...... — BE 34 210 15 922 
b. From ground action 636 8, 050 106 23, 438 
„ eey PS By 23 ee eee — 15,366 803 8, 340 559 25, 068 
B. COMBAT DEATHS FOR OTHER FORCES IN VIETNAM SINCE JAN. 1, 1961 
Force RVNAF 3 Other free Enemy ¢ 
world forces 
CG a ̃ ˙ w. :: — ET 5e 66, 818 2,269 363, 935 
C. U.S. CASUALTIES NOT THE RESULT OF ACTION BY HOSTILE FORCES SINCE JAN. 1, 1861 
Army Navy Marine Air Total 
Corps Force 
2. COR O ² 1 ·—p aaan pp 58 5 1 2 66 
8. Deaths: 
a. From aircraft accidents/incidents 
Wied Wing eee 162 76 28 153 419 
egg AE ED EAE EL SN 613 20 152 2 287 
7 —: ———— BE 1,619 391 648 139 2,797 
——T——————————— 2. 394 487 828 294 4,003 


1 Navy include Coast Gaard. 
te of aati 3a, and 4a. 
‘oes not include paramilitary losses. 
4 Includes adjustments from previous period. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues two significant articles on the 
subject of occupational health and 
safety—a subject that is embodied in S. 
2864 which is pending before my Sub- 
committee on Labor. 

Mr. President, today’s industrial cas- 
ualty list—like yesterday’s tomorrow’s, 
and every working day’s—is 55 dead, 
8,500 disabled, and 27,200 hurt. The 
yearly figures come to 14,000 to 15,000 
dead, over 2 million disabled, over 7 mil- 
lion hurt. These figures are alarming 
when viewed in their totality. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in full in the Recorp 
an article by John Herling titled Time 
for Safety,” which appeared in the Iron- 
worker of June 1968, and an article by 
Ralph Nader and Jerome Gordon which 
appeared in the New Republic of June 
15, 1968. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Ironworker, June 1968] 
TIME FoR SAFETY 
(By John Herling) 

It’s long overdue, this new awareness of 
protection of workers on the job. 

More than fifty years ago, Congress passed 
its first law to stop the “frightful diseases” 
which came from the use of phosphorus in 
watches. Later on, some legislative action was 
taken to cover injuries to miners and long- 
shoremen. Under the Walsh-Healey Act, 30 
years ago, a pretense of protection was held 
out to workers injured on jobs under govern- 
ment contract. 

For almost half a century the federal gov- 
ernment slowpoked along in this area. This 
was not because industrial accidents or dis- 
eases took a holiday—as Labor Secretary 
Wirtz pointed out—but because the responsi- 
bility was shuttled around in the twilight 
zone between federal and state jurisdictions. 

In this area, the theory of states rights 
were used to maintain the practice of work- 
ers’ wrongs. Before the states were induced tt 
move to enact industrial safety acts, great 
disasters had to occur. 

In the terrible Triangle fire of March 1911, 
146 women were burned or jumped to death 
in New York City. Frances Perkins, then a 
young woman, witnessed the halocaust. After 
the fire, the state legislature, its conscience 
singed, passed some legislation. Years later, 
as Secretary of Labor, Miss Perkins talked 
about the tragic human cost which has re- 
sulted from America’s willingness to let the 
need for industrial safety and health get shot 
down in the crossfire between state and 
federal authority. The problem of too little 
too late has remained with us. 

What is the situation today? 

Each year in this advanced industrial so- 
ciety, 14,500 workers are killed on the job. 
Over 2,200,000 workers suffer disabling in- 
juries. $1.5 billion in wages are lost. 250 mil- 
lion man days of productivity are wasted— 
nearly 10 times the days lost due to strikes 
and other work stoppages. All in all, the 
economy suffers a $6.8 billion setback every 
year because of accidents. 

To counter this challenge of suffering, state 
governments carried—often insisted on car- 
rying—the primary responsibility. Sometimes, 
benefits have resulted, but not nearly enough. 
Why? Because the needs are too great and 
state governments vary in their interest and 
3 competence to cope with the vast prob- 

em. 
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On the federal side, the situation had not 
for a long time been much better. 
have been inadequate and fragmented. Safety 
has been a matter of bits and pieces, lacking 
continuity, conformity and clearly place re- 
sponsibility. 

Nevertheless, in some cases, when the fed- 
eral government was empowered to tackle the 
problem—as in shipbuilding and longshor- 
ing—the accident rate was brought sharply 
down in a period of six or seven years. 

In those states, where programs have been 
mounted with determination and better fi- 
nanced, the death rate from work accidents 
is 19 deaths per 100,000 workers. By contrast, 
in the ten states with the smallest pro- 
grams, the deaths average 110 per 100,000 
workers—or more than 550 percent higher! 

Under the new proposed federal law, a 
general partnership of federal and state ac- 
tion is planned. The federal responsibility 
will operate to the limits of constitutional 
powers covering industries in interstate 
commerce. The whole purpose of the legis- 
lation (H.R. 14816) is to develop comprehen- 
sive and binding federal-state relationships 
to give new meaning to the concept of crea- 
tive federalism. 

In addition, the bill calls for a step-up in 
safety research and in cooperation with the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. To give precision and priority to this 
federal responsibility, the Secretary of Labor 
would be given the power to establish man- 
datory federal standards. 

Enforcement is placed in the hands of 
the Secretary of Labor who will hold hear- 
ings where there seems no immediate threat 
to life and limb. Where there is, however, 
he will be empowered to go directly to a 
Federal District Court for injunctive relief 
to stop the dangerous practice. 

Moreover, if an employer operating under 
a government contract violates the provisions 
of the proposed law, the Secretary of Labor 
may declare him ineligible to receive Gov- 
ernment contracts until he complies with the 
act. The Secretary, indeed, can get even 
tougher: he could recommend the suspen- 
sion or cancellation of any contract held by 
a violating employer. 

All in all, the Johnson administration, 
with the support of the labor movement, is 
determined that our much advertised na- 
tional affluence should no longer endanger 
the human beings and their families who by 
their labor make possible the advantages 
of our industrial society. 


[From the New Republic, June 15, 1968] 
(By Ralph Nader and Jerome Gordon) 


“Imagine yourself sitting in your office a 
few months from today. A young man barges 
in. You recognize him as a man you once 
refused to hire. He had no education and no 
potential you could use. His main experience 
consisted of cashing welfare checks. But he 
shows you he’s now a representative of the 
federal government—an inspector with the 
Department of Labor. And he threatens to 
padlock your gates and have you fined $1,000 
a day if you don’t do as he says.” 

With minor historic adjustments, the fore- 
going remarks could have issued from the 
business barons of the McKinley era. 
Actually, they were written two months ago 
by the US Chamber of Commerce as a call 
to obstruction by US business of the John- 
son Administration’s worker health and 
safety bill. With a lobbying effort, in con- 
junction with such other major trade asso- 
ciations as the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, that has led the Chamber to un- 
furl its true colors, there is a growing 
probability that Congress will not act by the 
end of this session. That would mean an- 
other year without a comprehensive federal 
program designed to end colossal inaction and 
penury by our society in dealing with the 
following conditions: 

Every working day 55 workers die, 8,500 are 
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disabled and 27,200 are injured (a case can 
be made that these data are underenumer- 
ated by at least 25 percent annually). 

Unlike traumatic injuries which are rela- 
tively visible, the longer range injuries caus- 
ing insidious deterioration of the human 
body come from exposure to coal dust, asbes- 
tos, lead, cadmium, beryllium, cotton dust, 
carbon monoxide, chemicals, dyes, radiation, 
pesticides, benzene and thousands of other 
toxic materials. Industrial uses of chemicals 
are growing so rapidly that voluntary expo- 
sure limits have been set for only 400 of the 
6,000 chemicals in substantial use. 

The Federal government at present has no 
authority to issue mandatory safety stand- 
ards for various private occupations, with 
few exceptions like longshoremen, stevedor- 
ing, maritime and to a smaller extent, coal 
miners and soon, uranium miners. Adverse 
health and safety conditions have been 
worsening in the past decade, while work- 
men’s com tion benefits have not kept 
up with living costs. (One third of the labor 
force is not covered by any workmen’s com- 
pensation). 

Paralleling this deterioration is the pa- 
thetic and industry-indentured performance 
of the states, who traditionally have had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over worker health and 
safety. Only 1600 state safety inspectors are 
around, some tied by ambition, laziness or 
lucre to winking at violations. By contrast, 
the states retain at least double that num- 
ber of fish and game wardens. Overall, the 
states’ worker safety programs spend an av- 
erage of 40 cents a year per non-agricultural 
work, with Texas and Oklahoma, for example, 
spending about two cents per non-agricul- 
tural worker. Further, of the 1600 state in- 
spectors, about 700 inspect boilers, elevators 
and mines, leaving the remainder for general 
safety inspection, construction, safety pro- 
motion and education, health and industrial 
hygiene. Four states have no inspection staff 
at all, 17 states have fewer than 11 safety 
inspectors. More dismaying, only three states 
have staff specializing in the area of occupa- 
tional health and industrial hygiene. 

Over, underneath, and around this fragile 
state framework are the representatives of 
industry and commerce making certain that 
there is no applied sanctions to even the 
meek laws and controlling the process of 
developing standards, through their so-called 
United States Standards Institute of America 
(until 1966 the American Standards Associa- 
tion) whose promulgations are hurried into 
state statutes or regulations. Even data col- 
lection reflects the omnipresence of busi- 
ness: in 1966, less than half the states re- 
quired employers to report all accidents and 
less than two-thirds of the states require 
employers to keep accident records. Just 
what constitutes work injury is defined for 
states by industry through the USA Stand- 
ards Institute (USASI). The present standard 
216.1 vests considerable authority in plant 
medical personnel in determining whether 
an injury constitutes an “injury,” and does 
not count third-party fatalities in an indus- 
trial catastrophe as “industrial fatalities,” 
even if they were employees in nearby 
establishments. 

The factory climate surrounding data col- 
lection makes deep skepticism the minimal 
response to the Chamber of Commerce's 
claims of progress and superiority over other 
industrial nations. Accident and injury re- 
porting in many industries, such as steel 
and autos, is deliberately aborted in numer- 
ous cases. Testimony before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Subcommittee earlier this 
year by Public Health Service employees and 
medical professors cited cases such as a man 
bodily carried from his hospital and given 
a bed at the work place in order to eliminate 
lost time accidents. Less extraordinary but 
far more frequent are make work” activi- 
ties after injuries or “no-work” such as sit- 
ting the worker at a table doing nothing. 
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Data on occupational diseases such as respi- 
ratory and liver ailments from toxic exposures 
are woefully incomplete, according to a re- 
port by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

One of the major canons of medical sci- 
ence—free communication—is severely un- 
dermined by the subordination of profes- 
sional dictates to corporate expediencies. Dr. 
Hawey A. Wells, a pathologist and professor 
at the University of West Virginia Medical 
School, offers two illustrations of little- 
known corporate censorship: 

“A Dr. John Zalinsky told us about 30 
cases of a chronic lung disease caused by 
exposure to ‘safe’ levels of beryllium dust. 
He was told by his company’s management 
that if he published these cases in the medi- 
cal literature he would have to look for an- 
other job. He was torn between professional 
honesty and personal security—he had had 
one heart attack and would have difficulty 
in finding another job. Before he was able 
to resolve this dilemma, he died from an- 
other heart attack. His material has never 
been published. 

“I have personal knowledge of a plant 
which uses manganese, long known to be a 
toxic metal. Through bitter experience, man- 
agement recently found that it poisoned the 
nervous system, causing permanent brain 
damage in exposed workers. They are now 
using a simple test, no more complicated 
than a prick on the finger to detect ex- 
posure to manganese long before permanent 
nerve injury occurs. Hundreds of other com- 
panies who now use manganese do not have 
the advantage of knowing about this simple 
test because it has not been published in this 
country.” 

“Unless each physician, each industrial 
hygienist, and safety engineer has available 
to him the research experience of all of those 
who preceded him in his profession, he must 
duplicate the research in every case, often 
at the cost of human life.” 

Under-reporting of occupational diseases is 
also related to inadequate state laws permit- 
ting health officials to have a right of entry 
into the plants. One plant in Pennsylvania 
(a right of entry state) was using the chemi- 
cal beta naphthylamine, which a health spe- 
clalist learned was causing carcinoma of the 
bladder. The plant promptly moved to Geor- 
gia (no right of entry state) and resumed 
operations unhindered. 

Under- has other harmful conse- 
quences. Not knowing the patient’s occupa- 
tional exposure, a physician can produce a 
mistaken diagnosis. For instance, the Public 
Health Service two years ago reported three 
. deaths that were later traced 
to the use of silver solder containing deadly 
cadmium. 

Definitional absurdities have resulted in 
these abuses uncovered by the N.Y. State 
Department of Labor: 

A plant employing over 2,000 persons did 
not consider reportable any injuries that did 
not entail lost time, nor did it report any tem- 
porary injuries that fell within the seven- 
day workmen’s compensation waiting period. 
The corrected injury frequency rate was 
almost triple that originally reported by the 
firm. 

Another firm, employing over 10,000, was 
reporting a low rate of injury by comparison 
with the rest of the large companies in the 
same industry, until it was discovered that 


practice 
eg ee ee 


With both industry and the states griev- 
ously deficient in defining new hazards and 
in collecting adequate data, the cumulative 
toll annually of 500,000 disabled by occupa- 
tional diseases, over two million disabled by 
occupational accidents and over seven mil- 
lion injured must be considered a substantial 
understatement. And we haven’t begun to 
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measure the deleterious effects of noise, ar- 


tween 10 and 35 percent gross margin profits 
in the past 20 years. Their public relations 
to the contrary, such insurance carriers have 
not been eager to publicize new worker haz- 
ards in any forum and have not shared their 
knowledge with governmental authorities as 
befits good corporate citizenship. The highly 
touted safety record adjustment or “merit 

ting experience” applies for only 20 per- 
cent of all insurance risks. The underwriters 
have shown almost no interest in plugging 
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have exemptions of varying scope, such as 
all work activity except mining and construc- 
tion. 


Against such a background, it is not sur- 


block the federal bill by delaying it through 
the session or proposing a study commission 
in the alternative. Failing that, they will 
strive to strip it of meaningful penalties, 
surround it with advisory committees and 
demand usage of industry standards via 
USASI. Big business benefits from the do- 
little symbolic states laws with their finan- 
cially starved administrators, and from the 
lower costs of insuring against risks of in- 
dustrial injury that are possible with in- 
complete accident- injury-disease reporting. 

As now proposed by the Administration, 
the worker safety and health bill provides 
for setting mandatory standards applicable 
to employers affecting interstate commerce 
(roughly 50 million employees). The bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Labor to inspect 
the premises, issue cease and desist orders, 
and invoke other civil and criminal sanc- 
tions where necessary. Compliance with such 
standards can be made a condition of con- 
tinuing federal contracts with the firm. The 
bill provides for grants up to 90 percent of 
the cost to the states to upgrade their role 
in data, inspection, enforcement and gen- 
eral administration. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is given a 
mission in research, training of personnel 
and developing safety criteria. The projected 
total cost over the next five years is esti- 
mated at $300 million, or approximately $30 
million a year beyond current levels. This 
sum toward prevention can be compared with 
the cost in 1966 from work accidents and 
illnesses of $6.8 billion. 

Americans far from the blue-collar world 
have absorbed a decisive image of industry 
as gleaming, one-story, antiseptic space-age 
firms where rates of injuries and disease are 
not far from zero frequency. Unfortunately, 
work is getting more complex and dangerous 
all the time, not just for the blue-collar 
worker but for the white-coated scientist or 
laboratory technician handling exotic mate- 
rials. Dr. Miriam Sachs told the House Sub- 
committee in February something of this 
trend when she described the “shift from a 
mechanical to a broadly diversified array of 
new hazards,” including many new agricul- 
tural hazards flowing from the use of syn- 
thetic chemicals as fertilizers or as pesti- 
cides. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz, in perhaps the 
most feeling testimony of his career, told 
the Senate Subcommittee on Labor what 
the grisly evidence points to as the central 
issue: 

“It is whether the Congress is going to act 
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to stop a carnage which continues for one 
reason, and one reason only, and that is be- 
cause the people in this country don't realize 
what is imvolved, and they can’t see the 
blood om the food that they eat, and on the 
things that they buy, and on the services 
they get.” 

Secretary Wirtz has the facts, enough in 
themselves for action, but pointing to a 
larger dimension of industrial neglect than 
was thought possible a year ago. One datum 
in his testimony: half of the nation’s 137,000 
coal miners suffer from the cruel dust dis- 
ease—pneumoconiosis of the lungs; they 
breath with difficulty and spit black sputum 
daily. Not many Americans know of this 
human depletion when they receive the ben- 
efits of coal energy. That's what Secretary 
Wirtz is talking about and that is what 
the Chamber of Commerce doesn’t want us 
to hear. 


U.S. FOREIGN POLICY IMPLICITLY 
DENIED BY SENATE FAILURE TO 
RATIFY RIGHTS CONVENTIONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate by failing to ratify the various 
Human Rights Conventions has im- 
plicitly denied the declared and very suc- 
cessful foreign policy of the United 
States. 

Since World War II, and somewhat be- 
fore, the United States has had a foreign 
policy that is motivated by both altruism 
and enlightened self-interest. We, as a 
nation, are interested in other nations 
and other peoples because we had learned 
be it ever so tenuously, that respect for 
the rights of individuals and nations 
served our sense of the humane and 
civilized as well as preserved the peace. 

But with what are we confronted today 
by Senate inaction on the Human Rights 
Conventions? We are faced with a de- 
fault-declaration to the world that the 
rights U.S. citizens enjoy by virtue of the 
Constitution and the Bill of Rights are 
not to be construed as belonging to the 
rest of mankind. We have in other words 
announced to the world the conundrum 
of the ages: The United States will spend 
hundreds of billions of dollars, send our 
sons to die for other peoples, fight in 
every international forum for the rights 
of peoples everywhere and dictate to the 
rest of the world’s community of nations 
how they should treat their citizens and 
yet we refuse to ratify the Human Rights 
Conventions which declare far less than 
we are doing in reality. 

Mr. President, this is an amazing ex- 
ample of a nation not preaching what it 
practices. We are hiding our light under 
a bushel, as the Scriptures say and we 
are also giving our adversaries the op- 
portunity to use our failure in this field 
as a propaganda tool. And I assure this 
body that millions of less sophisticated 
people around the world think that the 
United States does not believe in nor 
protect these human rights because the 
U.S. Senate has not formally ratified 
the international treaties that guaran- 
tee them. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United 
States must erase this distortion in the 
minds of many. We must remove this 
anti-American propaganda tool which 
makes us seem the international hypo- 
crite of the ages. Continued failure to 
ratify obviously denies both the princi- 
ples enunciated in our various aid pro- 
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grams and makes incomprehensible the 
great good we are doing around the world 
to assure for all men a life not only of 
freedom from terror and want and early 
death but a life of quality—a life of con- 
tentment—a life that will not be moti- 
vated with hate and the desire to destroy 
a world of plenty in which they have no 
share. 


GUN CONTROL BILL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, WNHC— 
TV, channel 8, in New Haven, Conn., does 
not hesitate to speak out on the vital 
issues of the day. 

WNHC-TV editorials are timely and 
reflect the community concern of the 
station management. 

Recently, channel 8 presented two edi- 
torials on the subject of gun control leg- 
islation. 

The editorials offer logical, fair, and 
objective reasoning as to why stronger 
gun control legislation is needed. 

I believe the editorials will be of in- 
terest to other Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the two editorials 
of June 10 and June 11. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDITORIAL TELECAST BY CHANNEL 8, 
JUNE 10, 1968 

Reflecting on days of tragedy and grief 
there is one area which must not escape 
critical concern. 

We see a nation aroused over gun control. 
The President has called for a far stronger 
law, even, than Senator Dodd's. The Senator, 
himself, was quick to tell TV-g last week that 
a newer, far more effective law was needed. 
He will press now for total registration of all 
firearms, 

The last Connecticut General Assembly 
required those buying small arms to apply 
for police screening. The state police report 
processing applications at the rate of almost 
400 a week and there is no record, or control, 
over purchase of rifles or shotguns. By mail, 
or in person, the unbalanced, the under-age, 
the criminal may have easy access. The pro- 
firearms lobby is powerful. Any real action 
has long been stymied. 

Let it be understood we certainly recognize 
no legislation will ever completely prevent 
gun traffic into the wrong hands. But equally 
true is that control“, as it stands today, is 
sadly and tragically deficient. We call for 
rigid control of all sales of all firearms; for 
application, and for screening. We call for 
registration of existing firearms. The citizen 
can speak out both at the state level, and 
more broadly. More on that, tomorrow night. 

EDITORIAL TELECAST BY CHANNEL 8, 
June 11, 1968 

Last night, TV-8 endorsed the strongest 
approach to gun control legislation. Regis- 
tration of all firearms; an extension 
of need for application and police screening 
to purchasers of rifles and shotguns, as well 
as handguns. Seeking effective gun control, 
of course, has long been an exercise in futil- 
ity because of the vocal strength of the mi- 
nority in opposition. 

So there is now an urgency to the need for 
the public to speak its voice—to fill in the 
“in-baskets” of government leaders. This has 
to be at two levels. First, Governor Dempsey 
has quickly responded to the 
an immediate study of the existing state 
laws. But state and local laws can only be of 
limited value, without effective control in 
other states, and over mail-order, 
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Congressmen and Senators, as well as the 
state government, must be reached. The time 
to write is now. For those wishing to send 
these two TV-8 editorials, copies are avail- 
able, for a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


LITTLE AMERICA STATIONS, INC., 
REOPENS OIL REFINERY AT CAS- 
PER, WYO. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, recently it 
was announced that Little America Sta- 
tions, Inc., had purchased a closed-down 
refinery at Casper, Wyo., from the Mobil 
Oil Co., and was entering into the busi- 
ness of refining petroleum. It was good 
news, indeed, to the city of Casper, often 
known as the “Oil Capital of the Rock- 
ies,” since the closure of the Mobil facil- 
ity, along with the transfer of other 
petroleum industry employees in recent 
years, had required considerable adjust- 
ment on the part of Casper area resi- 
dents. Things are looking brighter today, 
thanks in part to the reopening of this 
facility. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an editorial about 
this development published in the Casper 
Star-Tribune of May 24, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

An Economic Boost 


For years the smaller independent oilman 
has beat the drums for Government to curb 
the flood of cheap foreign crude oil imports 
which he fears might put him out of busi- 
ness, And that would be a blow to the do- 
mestic petroleum industry. 

The IPAA and other domestic oil groups 
have fought for years to curb foreign oil im- 
ports, pointing out that a strong industry at 
home is needed to develop reserves and keep 
this country from the danger of becoming 
too dependent on foreign sources of supply. 

The administration has imposed import 
controls, not strict enough to satisfy the in- 
dependents, nor liberal enough to make the 
major importers too happy. But there are 
controls, meaning import quotas for each 
company which refines foreign oil in the U.S. 

Since foreign oil is always a threat to ex- 
ploration in the Rockies, it comes as a sur- 
prise to find that the rebirth of the former 
Mobil Refinery in Casper hinged on securing 
a foreign oil import quota for the purchaser, 
Little America Stations, Inc. 

Obviously, ocean-going oil tankers can not 
navigate the North Platte River to bring for- 
eign crude to Casper, even if we import 
water from the Columbia. 

The necessity of a foreign oil quota for the 
Casper refinery seemed obscure at the outset, 
but Earl Holding, owner of Little America 
Stations, put it this way: 

“We can use this import quota of foreign 
oil in a trade with major oil firms for their 
domestic crude here in Wyoming. This gives 
us a competitive advantage, without which 
we could not buy and operate the refinery 
at a profit.” 

Naturally so many barrels of cheaper for- 
eign oil will buy an equal number of barrels 
of Wyoming oil—hence the competitive ad- 
vantage. 

This is the first case coming to mind of 
foreign oil imports actually helping the 
domestic oil industry. 

Sen. Gale McGee prevailed on Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall to grant the quota, 
and no doubt the decision was based on the 
economic need of industry in Wyoming. 

This is the way the system works in this 
era of complex international economics. The 
majors which are bringing in the foreign 
crude to their seaboard refineries (like Mobil) 
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also are developing new sources of domestic 
crude. They are better able to do this because 
their profit picture is improved by overseas 
income. 

We cannot criticize foreign crude imports 
in this instance, since they mean 100 full- 
time jobs and a million-dollar payroll for 
Casper. Residents of this community wel- 
come the Little America Refinery and are 
keenly aware of its importance to the local 
economy. Both Senator McGee and Governor 
Hathaway are to be commended for their 
untiring efforts to bring about a revival of 
the plant. 

With many other business barometers 
showing a distinct upswing, Casper has good 
reason for its optimism. 


FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
just as Texas has grown to be by far the 
Nation’s most important cotton State, so 
have Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
benefits become increasingly important 
in recent years to the cottongrowers of 
Texas. 

Last year Texas farmers in 66 counties 
carried more than $25 million total in 
all-risk Federal Government insurance 
on their crops of either cotton, grain sor- 
ghum, or wheat. More than 6,000 cotton- 
growers are policyholders. Last year the 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation paid 
more than 2,000 of these Texas cotton- 
growers nearly $1,800,000 in loss pay- 
ments for weather damage to their crops. 

The 2,677 losses which the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture paid in Texas 
on all three crops in 1967 totaled $2,282,- 
688 in loss payments. This money came 
from premiums which farmers previously 
had paid in, money which helped many 
local businesses which rely on farmers 
for patronage—money which, in many 
cases, paid off operating loans for farm 
families which otherwise might have 
been squeezed out of business. 

In only 4 other years of the last 20 has 
FCIC paid Texas farmers more in loss 
payments than last year: 84 ½ million in 
1951; $3,638,000 in 1953; $2,878,000 in 
1955; and $2,615,000 in 1951. The yearly 
average total of statewide FCIC loss 
payments in Texas over two decades has 
been nearly $144 million—and the total 
ss 20 years has been more than $29 mil- 

on. 

With this fine record in Texas, I am not 
surprised to learn that FCIC, which was 
established by Congress 30 years ago, has 
grown steadily, and doubled its scope of 
operation in the last 6 years. Nationally, 
about one-third of a million farmers in 
39 States now carry more than three- 
fourth of a billion in FCIC protection on 
25 different crops. 

One reason for FCIC’s growth, I know, 
is the increasing credit value it has for 
farmers—in both good weather years and 
bad—as collateral for bigger bank loans 
to finance higher production costs and 
farming expansion. 

During the last quarter century, FCIC’s 
loss payments to Texas policyholders 
have been 4642 percent for drought, 20 
percent for insects, 10 percent for excess 
moisture, 8 percent for wind, and the re- 
tai for several other lesser causes of 

Oss. 
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The important thing to Texas farmers, 
however, and to their families who rely 
on farming success for a good home and 
an education for their children, is that 
no one knows when, or in what locality, 
or to what crop weather disaster will oc- 
cur—and that crop insurance takes this 
major uncertainty out of a business 
which is financially risky at best. 

I commend the USDA and the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation for doing a 
good job in offering such a worthwhile 
program on such a businesslike basis that 
it has been able, I understand, to pay all 
its losses out of premium income over the 
last 20 years. 


BREAKING THE CIRCLE OF DE- 
SPAIR—ADDRESS BY ALFRED VAN 
SINDEREN 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a speech en- 
titled “Breaking the Circle of Despair,” 
by Alfred Van Sinderen, president of the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 

Mr. Van Sinderen demonstrates in 
his speech a keen understanding of the 
problems of our urban centers, and the 
importance of involving the businessman 
in solving the problems. In his address 
before the Connecticut Banking Associ- 
ation’s bank directors conference, Mr. 
Van Sinderen said: 


If any group should be predominantly 
realistic, certainly it should be us. But are 
we? Are we facing up to what is and what's 
coming right here? Or are we whistling in 
the graveyard of perhaps the greatest idea in 
the whole history of ideas—the idea of equal 
worth, equal dignity, equal rights and equal 
opportunity for all our people. 

The ideal is not yet realized, of course. 
But that is no reason for abandoning the 
dream.” 


Mr. Van Sinderen’s speech is excellent 
reading. I ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BREAKING THE CIRCLE OF DESPAIR 


(Norx.— The Negro poor of our cities are 
trapped in a circle of despair—a situation 
from which they cannot escape by them- 
selves, Nor can government free them by 
itself. The job will take every segment of 
society, including business. 

(What is the circle of despair? Why must 
business try to break it? What can it do? 
In his talk, delivered at the Bank Directors 
Conference of the Connecticut Banking Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Van Sinderen answers these and 
other questions. The speech was given last 
April, but the points it covers will be perti- 
nent for a long time to come.) 

(Speech by Alfred Van Sinderen) 

Gentlemen, I am grateful for the oppor- 
tunity to be with you today, particularly in 
that it affords me a chance to talk about a 
subject very much on my mind and very 
close to my heart. 

But, frankly, I am a bit dismayed at the 
odds against my setting anyone on fire here 
today. Conferences, even the most splen- 
didly arranged, take their toll of our alert- 
ness and our powers of attention. And I 
would be naive were I to think that my own 
view of the problems confronting Connecti- 
cut—and their remedies—was universally 
popular. 

You are practical men. By training, if not 
by nature, you are inclined to make judg- 
ments based on fact—facts that can be 
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measured, charted, analyzed and tabulated. 
And that is exactly right for men with your 
responsibilities, 

But, gentlemen, how do you measure hope- 
lessness? How do you tabulate despair? And 
how, in the face of history, tradition and 
human nature, does not motivate people— 
Establishment people, nice people, comfort- 
able people—to act on problems that are, 
to them, remote, ill-defined and somehow 
not quite relevant to their own experience, 
their own situation? I wish I knew. 

One principal barrier to motivating the 
Haves to take an enlightened interest in the 
Have-Nots is communication. Oddly enough, 
I think it is a matter of too much commu- 
nication, We are surfeited with studies, ar- 
ticles, committee reports—and yes, speeches. 

We are hit so often with crisis-type head- 
lines and newscasts, that we are saturated. 
We are numb, And our responses, I believe, 
has been to make islands for ourselves, to 
dig moats and erect walls so that events oc- 
curring even as close to us as New Haven or 
Norwalk—or even across town—can be seen 
as foreign, and therefore, less threatening. 

We seem to be developing withdrawal 
symptoms, and this is not healthy. If any 

up should be predominately realistic, cer- 
tainly it should be us. But are we? Are we 
facing up to what is and what's coming right 
here? Or are we whistling in the graveyard— 
or what may well become the graveyard of 
perhaps the greatest idea in the whole his- 
tory of ideas—the idea of equal worth, equal 
dignity, equal rights and equal opportunity 
for all our people? 

The ideal is not yet realized, of course, But 
that is no reason for abandoning the dream. 
We have progressed. We have come a long 
way from those days when one had to be a 
landowner in order to vote. We have made 
significant gains in the area of religious tol- 
erance. Indeed, we have seen a Jewish news- 
boy from New Britain become a United States 
Senator, and an Irish Catholic from Massa- 
chusetts become President. 

We have carried out one of the most amaz- 
ing exercises in democracy the world has ever 
known, that of mass education, In our day, 
we see the sons of mechanics and laborers 
advance to the front rank of business and the 
professions—something that would have been 
almost impossible in our grandfather's day. 

We have realized solid advances in many 
areas of human betterment. The poorhouse 
is extinct. Exploitation of workers is nearly 
so, The goal of a living wage has been dis- 
placed by that of a saving wage, and the vast 
majority of our people are better fed, better 
housed, better educated. There is more to do, 
but there is no reason to believe that it will 
not be done, 

Yet, there remains this matter of race. And 
there are some who have become despondent, 
who have thrown up their hands, who have 
said, in effect, It's hopeless.” 

I cannot believe that. I will not believe it. 
I refuse to believe that a people such as we 
are, a people that have come so far and done 
so much in less than 200 years, will come to 
ruin over so foolish a difficulty as black-and- 
white relations. And it is foolish when meas- 
ured against the storms we have weathered 
even in the lifetime of most of us here. 

No one can persuade me that this people— 
a people who endured and survived the de- 
privation of the thirties, who responded so 
heroically to the horrors of the forties, who 
almost alone restored not only our allies but 
our former enemies, who have made this na- 
tion the wonder and the envy of friend and 
foe—will just lie down and quit in the face 
of today’s challenge. Nonsense. 

We have been challenged in every decade 
of our existence, and our progress is meas- 
ured in challenges met and overcome. 

We can handle this one, too. If we do not, 
it will not be for lack of ability, but for lack 
of will, And if the will is lacking, then it is 
fair to ask whether we deserve to keep our 
inheritance. 
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Here in Connecticut, there is work to be 
done. And here in Connecticut there are 
men fit for the work. We are able, we have 
resources, we have certain skills and certain 
experience that equip us for the work. Have 
we the will? Gentlemen, I think we do. 

One thing I learned with repeated em- 
phasis in my work with the Governor's Con- 
ference of Human Rights and Opportuni- 
ties—and that is: We must break the circle 
of despair, 

What is the circle of despair? Well, it 
starts, if a circle can be said to start any- 
where, with the absence of hope. Without 
hope, there is no ambition. Without ambi- 
tion, there is no incentive to stay in school 
or to acquire new skills. Without skills and 
learning, there is no opportunity. Without 
opportunity, there is a scant earning power. 
Without earning power, there is no chance 
of a decent home in a decent neighborhood, 
no prospect of a better tomorrow—in short, 
no dream, And where there is no dream, 
there is no hope. This is the circle of despair. 

And for the desperate, that circle becomes 
a ring of iron. It will not bend; it will not 
break. It rings them in as effectively as any 
prison, and many have concluded that they 
were sentenced for life. 

We are, as I have said, realists. And the 
reality of this situation is that vast numbers 
of our black neighbors just cannot break 
the circle without help .. . 

Let us apply reason, I have been out and 
about in the less lovely areas of this state. 
I have seen where and how these people live. 
And reason tells me that no one but a saint, 
a hippie or an out-and-out masochist would 
live in these circumstances if he could help 
it. Reason tells me that no parent wants to 
try to raise his children in that kind of en- 
vironment, Reason tells me that no woman 
wants to come home to that kind of dwelling 
after a day spent cleaning and cooking for a 
white lady in the suburbs. Reason tells me 
that no man can feel that he is much of a 
man if he is doomed to live less well than, 
say, a saddle horse stabled in Fa n— 
or even the chickens and the dairy cows at 
our state university. 

Gentlemen, this is real, This is fact. These 
people need help. And we can help them. To- 
gether, we can break that circle of despair. 
And we had better do it. 

Why should we? 

Well, I can marshal a host of reasons, but 
I will limit myself to the practical. 

The practical fact is that if we do not 
help these people, we will lose the peace, the 
comfort, the security, the prosperity that we 
have achieved—or that was achieved for us. 
If we do not help these people, we will pay 
a tremendous amount of dollars for added 
police protection, for riot control, for prison 
expansion, for ever-growing welfare costs. If 
we do not help these people, we will carry 
an ever-increasing weight of taxes to main- 
tain an ever-enlarging segment of the popu- 
lation that is an unproductive lability on 
our economy. And if we do not help these 
people, we will be encouraging a degree of 
wastefulness that should be abhorrent to any 
prudent man, 

You know, it’s interesting to me as a man 
whose commitment lies in the business sec- 
tor to see how Quixotic businessmen can be. 
For as long as I have been in business, it has 
been fashionable to decry the encroachment 
of big government on our turf. For years 
we've been saying to government, “Stop 
cramping our style. Leave it to us, We'll han- 
dle it, and make a profit on it in the bar- 


Some of us were unhappy with the Social 
Security tax. Some of us were unhappy with 
the unemployment tax. And a lot of us are 
pretty sour over income taxes, surtaxes and 
excise taxes. Not all of us are joyful over 
Medicare, and many of us exhibit a kind of 
conditioned response—a negative response, 
need I add—to the avalanche of social legis- 
lation pouring out of Washington. 
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And yet, do we ever ask ourselves how 


for vacuums. When a vacuum occurs, 
be filled. And in our time it seems to 
practice to let big government do the filling. 
We say people shouldn’t look to govern- 
ment for all the solutions of all the problems. 


commitment to the spirit of the law, not the 
letter only, but the spirit. And that commit- 
ment is one that government is asking us 
to make. What is our answer? 

In my own company, we are trying to de- 
velop an affirmative response. We have a long 
way to go. We feel that there are two main 
areas where we can be useful—employment 
and education—employment, because we are 
one of the largest employers in the state, 
and education because we have unique re- 
sources and experience in the area of train- 
ing. And it is to those two areas that we 
have begun to address ourselves. 

Where hiring is concerned, we are an equal 
opportunity employer. We have been all 
along. But we have been rather passive about 
it, as evidenced by the facts—the number 
of Negroes on our payroll and the number 
of Negroes in su; jobs. And passive 
virtue is only a little better than none. 

We know that we have got to find ways to 
actively recruit from the ranks of the city's 
forgotten people, and we have got to make 
certain that, once hired, these people will 
have the opportunity to move up—as far up 
as their ability and their drive will take 
them. 

We have made a start. Of 798 people we 
hired in the first quarter of this year, 171— 
or 21 per cent—are non-white. 

In New Haven, we have been in conversa- 
tion with representatives of Operation Break- 
through, a Negro self-help organization. We 
told them what we look for in new hires, 
and they have assured us that they can find 
people in the Negro community who can meet 
those qualifications. Not only will they seek 
out these candidates, they will work with us 
to keep these people motivated, to help them 
develop and maintain good work habits and 
a good attitude concerning their jobs. 

Will it work? I don’t know. But we are 
going to try. 

In the area of education, we have a pro- 
gram in New Haven where we are training 
12 high school boys in the intricacies of tele- 
phone switching equipment, its operation 
and maintenance. These re- 
cruited for us by the Urban League, come to 
us on their own time, after school. If they 
make it, they are assured of part-time work 
while they are in school, summer work, and— 
following graduation—a job with us that of- 
fers opportunities for advancement and per- 
sonal fulfillment. 

Will it work? I don’t know. But we are 
going to try. 

There are other things we might try, de- 
pending on what we learn from our dialogues 
with the Negro community. For example, it 
may be that we could work with high school 
dropouts. 

We could, I imagine, develop a work-study 
program in which the youngsters would 
spend so many hours on the job and so many 
in company classrooms prepping for a high 
school equivalency diploma. 

This has particular appeal in that we 
would not be lowering our hiring standards, 
rather we would be helping young people 
to come up to our standards. And who knows? 
With the right motivation, with a taste of 
achievement and success, some of these 
young people may discover wonderful new 
things about themselves. They may begin 
to believe in themselves. They may aspire 
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to go beyond the equivalency diploma. They 
may develop a whole new set of personal 
standards and a new sense of worth and 
self-respect. 

One other point in the matter of educa- 
tion: While it is wise and right for busi- 
ness and industry to participate in the work 
of helping people to upgrade their skills 
and their potential, the principal responsi- 
bility rests with our schools. Let me 8 
our schools, because whether or not we have 
youngsters in public schools, we have a great 
stake in the success of the school—and we 
have the right and the responsibility to pro- 
mote excellence in public education. 

The responsibility is ours as much as any- 
one’s. Perhaps if we had been more diligent 
in our efforts to respond to that responsi- 
bility we might not now be so heavily com- 
mitted to the tasks our schools have left 
undone. 

As I see it, we have no choice now but to 
move ahead with our own educational pro- 
grams. But we can also work corporately and 
individually with our schools even as we 
take on this added responsibility. We can 
and we must. 

As I have mentioned, we do have some 
programs under way in our business. These 
are merely beginnings. There is much more 
to be done. Just what we will do remains to 
be seen. We have, as I have indicated, much 
to learn. But we are willing to learn. 

By working through existing agencies, such 
as C.P.I., the Urban League and the Chamber 
of Commerce, we can compensate for our lack 
of knowledge and insight where urban affairs 
and racial problems are concerned. And by 
applying our resources and our good will, we 
can—we hope—make some solid progress 
toward a better society. 

But what part can you in the banking 
community play in correcting the 
imbalance between black and white? 

Certain obvious things suggest them- 
selves—such as an enlightened lending policy 
for employed ghetto-dwellers who could meet 
the monthly costs but who just can’t get 
up a down payment on a home; or a willing- 
ness to take risks on the small business- 
man with the big idea; or a review of hiring 
and promotion policies. To insure that token- 
ism does not displace real opportunity; or 
loans for vocational training on terms com- 
parable to college loans; or investment in 
slum properties to be rehabilitated and made 
eventually profitable. 

There is risk in all of these suggestions, of 
course, But I think that there is far greater 
risk in doing nothing. 

I believe that, individually or in pools, the 
banking community must take the shrewder 
risk. And it will not be enough to say that 
these opportunities are available. You will 
have to get out and promote them in the 
black community. The disadvantaged are not 
likely to come to you. It would not occur to 
most of them to try. They don’t know you, 
except in stereotype. There is no reason for 
them to think that they will be received 
cordially or that there is much likelihood of 
their getting any practical help from you. 

On a more positive note, I am aware of an 
outstanding contribution the banking com- 
munity has made in Hartford with the estab- 
lishment of the Connecticut Savings and 
Loan Association in Hartford’s North End. 

This Association was conceived by local 
Negroes, and I understand that area lawyers, 
bankers and businessmen were most gen- 
erous with counsel and practical support. 
Banks contributed money, and deposited 
funds in the new Association, knowing that 
it would be several years before they would 
begin receiving interest. 

The banks offered to lend people, too. One 
bank loaned their head teller for a year— 
and they are picking up her salary for that 
period, Other banks have offered to inter- 
view, test and train people to staff the 
Connecticut Savings and Loan Association. 
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This new bank expects to open for business 
in the near future, serving the people in the 
North End. Of course, they will evaluate 
risks the same as any other bank, but be- 
cause they know the people and the com- 
munity, they will be in a unique position to 

weigh the considerations—considerations 
that downtown banks might not even be 
aware of, even assuming that a North End 
resident would go to a downtown bank and 
apply for a loan in the first place. 

And in New Haven, five banks have estab- 
lished a million dollar high risk loan pool. 
The money will be made available to people 
who have the courage and the brains to start 
a business, but who lack the wherewithal and 
the credit rating needed to get it 

Loans are available over a period of up to 
15 years, and no collateral is needed. The New 
Haven Chamber cooperates by offering the 
services of volunteer advisers to answer bor- 
rower’s questions and to counsel them on 
business matters. 

Loans are guaranteed by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, but the banks pay the 
full cost of administering the loans, And 
you can be sure that, even though no col- 
lateral is required, these loans are very care- 
fully considered and weighed before anybody 
signs anything 

Even so, this is an excellent example of 
the kind of thing that is being done, that 
can be done more widely. Already, several 
New Haven area Negroes are now in busi- 
ness through this program—businesses that 
range from a name plate company to a flower 
shop, Perhaps some will fall; perhaps the 
banks will, in some cases, forfeit the ad- 
ministrative cost of the loans; but some, 
maybe most, will make it. And their success 
will be a tribute to the courage and con- 
cern of those banks and that Chamber. 

Most encouraging to me in these two 
instances is the response of the Establish- 
ment, as represented by bankers, lawyers 
and businessmen. It tells me that we can 
still muster men of good will, practical men 
to be sure, but men of vision, men of cour- 
age, the kind of men who can say to govern- 
ment, We'll handle it.” 

Gentlemen, the dimensions of the prob- 
lem are vast, the time is short, the need for 
practical action is critical. And I believe 
that we can and must and will act. Con- 
necticut people are not a “do-nothing” peo- 
ple. We may drag our feet sometimes, and 
sometimes we make of caution a cardinal 
virtue. But when we turn our hands to a 
task, we generally complete it—and we gen- 
erally do it uncommonly well. I am con- 
fident that this task is not beyond our 
powers. 

Historically, each generation of Americans 
draws an assignment—be it to build a nation 
or preserve it, to win a war or prevent it, 
to achieve peace or maintain it. We have 
our assignment. It may not be the assign- 
ment we would have chosen, were we given 
a choice, but it is ours—and our children 
will judge us by our response to it. 

Gentlemen, we who represent the Estab- 
lishment have made certain r at 
least we have promoted certain big words 
and big ideals that imply promises of a life 
that is worth living, a life endowed with 
fundamental dignity, a life that can be 
made increasingly better within the frame- 
work of our laws and our society. 

Now, either we believe in the big words 
or we don’t. If we don't, we can retreat to 
the suburbs and prepare for the biggest 
shoot-out this nation has seen since 1861. 

But if we do believe in the big words and 
the big dream, we must move now to give 
them meaning and substance in the lives of 
all the people. 

As one committed American said, “Out of 
the mountain of despair, let us carve the 
stone of hope.” 

Gentlemen, this is our task, too. We had 
better begin. 
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THE PUBLIC DEMANDS EFFECTIVE 
GUN-CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the func- 
tion of the Congress is to translate the 
will of the people into effective legisla- 
tion, If the national legislative body does 
not serve this objective, then the people 
lose faith in the democratic process. 

Specifically, they lose faith in their 
ability to work their will through the 
House and the Senate. If the day should 
ever come when the majority of Ameri- 
cans feel that the Congress is not re- 
sponsive to their wishes, then our con- 
stitutional democracy will be in danger 
of collapse. 

For three decades public opinion polls 
have consistently shown that most 
Americans are in favor of gun-control 
legislation. 

The President of the United States has 
urged Congress to enact gun-control 
legislation. I might add that the Presi- 
dent speaks from a position he won by 
the largest landslide vote in American 
history. In all modesty I can say that I 
have devoted a good part of my time and 
energy to the problem of gun control. 
Still, effective gun-control legislation 
has to face battle after battle in its slow 
and torturous path to enactment. 

This has been true even though edito- 
rial opinion throughout the Nation sup- 
ports the need for effective gun legisla- 
tion. These editorials are not the result 
of an organized campaign by self-serv- 
ing interests. The editorials represent 
thoughtful comments by responsible 
men who understand the will of the 
community and the need of the Nation. 

Let us stop and listen to this over- 
whelming expression of opinion. I want 
to quote from a group of editorials which 
discuss gun-control legislation: 

From the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Those who see public “hysteria” as the 
reason for the demand for stiffer gun legis- 
lation, in the wake of assassination after 
assassination in this country, are overstat- 
ing the case. The public has simply been 
given a surfeit of evidence that controls are 
needed now that never used to be. It is not 
hysteria, but recognition that times ob- 
viously have changed. 

From the Baltimore Sun: 

The pattern of violence in the United 


States may be beyond change, but the means 
of violence can be curbed. 


From the Denver Post: 

With opinion as strong as it is, Congress 
should realize the enactment of a registra- 
tion law is inevitable. Such a law can be 
passed now—or Congress can wait until addi- 
tional assassinations have plunged the coun- 


try into even greater depths of tragedy and 
grief. 


From the Des Moines Register: 
The country’s mad gun permissiveness en- 
courages slaughter and armed lawbreaking. 


From the Houston Chronicle: 

As Senator Dodd points out: “No law- 
abiding citizen has anything to fear from 
registration. We register our cars. We register 
our dogs. We even register a child’s bicycle in 
some cities. Why then should anyone object 
to the registration of guns in the interest of 
the community?” 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin: 
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No one wants to deprive the hunters of 
their sport in woods and fields but it is time 
for law-abiding America to show that it 
wants and demands realistic controls over the 
possession of firearms, 


From the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 

Pollsters sample the national temper and 
discover that most Americans want tight 
federal controls. But from there the protest 
against inadequste controls goes nowhere. 
Apparently it does not reach the ears and 
minds of those who make the laws. 


From the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin: 

Everyone interested in the safety of his 
family and his neighbor should write to his 
U.S. Senator and Representative and ask, as 
has Mr. Johnson, “what in the name of con- 
science will it take to pass a truly effective 
gun control law in the Congress?” 


From the Christian Science Monitor: 


Guns have killed more people in the United 
States in this century than have died in all 
the wars it has fought since 1900. Yet, in 
America the procedures for regulating fire- 
arms are, at best, casual; at worst, a sham- 
bles. In every other advanced country on the 
globe, firearms are covered by stringent gov- 
ernment regulations. 


From the Wall Street Journal: 


It is true enough, no doubt, that a gun con- 
trol law will not prevent violence by gun- 
fire, whether by the criminal minded or the 
just plain fools. No more does an automobile 
licensing system prevent mayhem on the 
highway, nor a narcotics control law the 
existence of dope addicts, yet no one proposes 
that any fool be allowed to drive a car or 
that heroin be sold like chewing gum at the 
corner store. 


From the Baltimore News American: 


Truly effective gun controls have been 
blocked repeatedly by the lobby of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association on grounds that all 
Americans have a Constitutional right to 
bear arms. That is wicked nonsense. The 
Constitution clearly indicates that such 
right is directly connected with the early 
American need for a citizens’ militia—a need 


long since passed. 

From the Washington Post: 

The tide of public sentiment about guns 
has risen. Let Congress move with it now— 
not grudgingly or reluctantly but with a 
recognition that it reflects a coming of age 
in America and the upsurging common sense 
of a free people. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the complete text of the 
editorials inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

[From the Des Moines Register, June 12, 
1968] 


HOLSTERING U.S. GUNS 


“The summary of gun control laws in 
Great Britain, France and Japan printed on 
this page illustrates how abysmally this 
country lags the rest of the civilized world 
on control of deadly weapons. Scarcely any 
American city or state comes close to en- 
forcing restraints that are routinely applied 
to millions of foreign citizens, [The coun- 
try’s mad gun permissiveness encourages 
slaughter and armed lawbreaking.] 

In the United States during 1965 firearms 
figured in 5,600 murders, 34,700 aggravated 
assaults and more than half of the 68,400 
armed robberies. All but 10 of the 278 law 
enforcement officers murdered during 1960 
65 were killed with firearms. 
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The evidence is clear that effective control 
can reduce criminal use of guns, Countries 
with strict gun control laws have far fewer 
crimes committed with firearms. The few 
American cities that have adopted strict con- 
trols have shown striking results. In New 
York City, which enforces the toughest gun 
controls of any major American city, only 
25 per cent of homicides are committed with 
firearms. In cities with weak gun control 
laws, guns figure in from 66 per cent to 72 
per cent of homicides. The homicide rate 
in New York City in 1966 was 6.4 per 100,000, 
compared with 7.2 in Phoenix, Ariz., and 
11.4 in Dallas, Tex., two cities with especially 
weak gun-control laws. 

The President’s Crime Commission stated 
the obvious and inescapable conclusion: 

“As long as there is no effective gun con- 
trol legislation, violent crimes and the in- 
juries they inflict will be harder to reduce 
than they might otherwise be.” 

The crime control bill recently voted by 
Congress is not the answer. It is a puny 
beginning, applying control primarily to the 
sale of handguns to minors. The access of 
millions to guns remains virtually un- 
checked. 

The failure to adopt realistic restraints has 
resulted in the private ownership of an 
estimated 50 million guns. Overcoming the 
years of neglect to limit gun ownership to 
responsible persons will be no simple task. 
Americans have said in poll after poll that 
they want this job done. Congress and state 
legislatures must respond by giving Ameri- 
cans the benefit of effective gun licensing 
and registration laws which other countries 
have had the good judgment to adopt. 


[From the Houston Chronicle, June 11, 1968] 
WHO Opposes GUN CONTROL? 


Why do the opponents of tighter gun laws 
react so emotionally every time the subject 
is mentioned? We find it hard to understand. 

The Chronicle has editorialized for years 
for intelligent and effective gun legislation as 
one means of curbing violence and crime in 
our city and in our nation. 

Each time we publish such an editorial, we 
receive letters and telephone calls from mis- 
guided readers who accuse us of wanting to 
take away the guns of law-abiding and hon- 
est citizens. 

We want no such thing and we have said 
so repeatedly. What we do want, and what a 
majority of the American people want, is 
effective control of the sale and the proper 
registration of death-dealing weapons. This 
would not take away the firearm of the 
homeowner who keeps a weapon for self- 
defense, nor of the merchant who feels the 
need of a weapon for self-protection, nor of 
the sportsman whose hobby is hunting or 
trap-shooting. 

We do favor a federal law which would 
prohibit mail-order sale of handguns, shot- 
guns or rifles. We also favor a law that would 
prohibit over-the-counter sale of such arms 
to a juvenile, a psychopath or a known 
criminal 


We do favor the registration of all weap- 
ons, as proposed by Sen. Thomas Dodd and 
Sen. Edward Kennedy. 

We do favor passage of legislation at the 
state level to crack down on known criminals 
or drug-users who carry firearms, and on 
anyone who carries a weapon into a beer 
tavern where so many Houston murders oc- 
cur, or on anyone who uses a firearm against 
a policeman in the performance of his duty. 
The penalties should be directed at those 
who misuse firearms. 

And we fail to see how any law-abiding 
gun-owner would object to such legislation. 
If he is law-abiding, then he will sacrifice 
aoe or privileges under such legisla- 


As Sen. Dodd points out: “No law-abiding 
citizen has anything to fear from registra- 
tion. We register our cars, We register our 
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dogs. We even register a child’s bicycle in 
some cities. Why then should anyone object 
to the registration of guns in the interest of 
the community?” 

The Chronicle has never suggested that 
gun-control is the cure-all to crime and vio- 
lence. Indeed it is not. The problem goes 
much deeper. It involves the proper up- 
bringing of children, the effectiveness of our 
system of justice, the public’s respect for 
authority, and our seeming fascination with 
violence on television, in movies and in print. 

The Gallup Poll reports that 84 percent 
of the American people favored stricter gun 
laws in 1938 and 85 percent favor them in 
1967. And why not? 

As Sen. Dodd points out: “As incredible 
as it may seem, far more people have been 
killed by firearms in our country since the 
year 1900 than have died in all of our wars 
from the Spanish-American war to Vietnam.” 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening 
Bulletin, June 12, 1968] 
CRACKDOWN ON GUNS 


It is a strange argument that the nation 
and the states should have weak gun laws 
because there’s no “cure-all” against the 
criminal misuse of firearms and no way to 
prevent political assassination by the mere 
passage of laws. 

When will congressmen and Pennsylvania 
legislators understand that the public is tired 
of gun laxity that aids and abets violent 
men in bringing death and injury to citi- 
zens in their homes, in places of business, on 
the streets; in turning public disorders into 
small wars; in jeopardizing the lives of law 
enforcement officers? : 

No one argues that better gun laws will 
be a magic solution, but they can make it 
less convenient for criminals and irrespon- 
sibles to acquire firearms. They can help po- 
lice to track weapons used in crime. Strictly 
enforced, they can put the criminal, the de- 
linquent, and the violent on notice that 
America has stopped playing in its condem- 
nation of gunplay. 

Voters in favor of more adequate gun legis- 
lation, which would certainly include ex- 
tending the mail-order ban and gun registra- 
tion, should let Congress and the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature know how they feel. In the 
meantime, it is encouraging that District 
Attorney Specter has ordered prosecutors here 
to press for stern penalties against those 
convicted of violating present gun laws. 
The appeal of Council President D’Ortona 
to Philadelphia citizens to turn in unwanted 
guns, no questions asked, offers a chance to 
get rid of these weapons without embarrass- 
ment. Both Police Commissioner Rizzo and 
Mr. Specter back this voluntary move. 

No one wants to deprive the hunters of 
their sport in woods and fields but it is time 
for law-abiding America to show that it wants 
and demands realistic controls over the pos- 
session of firearms. 


[From the Evening Bulletin, June 7, 1968] 
MAIL ORDER MURDER 


The firearms control measure included in 
anticrime legislation enacted yesterday in 
Congress is woefully inadequate. 

It covers only handguns and, as President 
Johnson said in urging a strong and ef- 
fective control law governing the full range 
of lethal weapons, it does not meet the need 
to eliminate the dangers of mail-order mur- 
der in this country. 

As never before, the American people 
should now be aware of the necessity for 
barring the sale of rifles and shotguns as 
well as revolvers and pistols by mail. Why 
is greater proof needed for restraints on the 
traffic in such weapons than two graves on 
the hillside in Arlington? 

Mr. Johnson has pleaded again, as have 
others including the late Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, for controls to keep deadly weapons 
from the hands of those obviously unfit to 
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possess them. It is difficult to see how any- 
one can any longer object to the registry of 
weapons. 

President Johnson deserves the support of 
the entire nation in his demand that 
“the voices of the few must no longer pre- 
vail over the interest of the many.” 

Everyone interested in the safety of his 
family and his neighbor should write to his 
U.S. senator and representative and ask, as 
has Mr. Johnson, “what in the name of con- 
science will it take to pass a truly effective 
gun control law in the Congress?” 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
7, 1968] 
MAYHEM IN THE UNITED STATES—GUNPLAY 
EXCEEDS WARFARE TOLL 


(By William C. Selover) 


Guns have killed more people in the 
United States in this century than have died 
in all the wars it has fought since 1900. ' 

Yet in America the procedures for regu- 
lating firearms are, at best, casual; at worst, 
a shambles. In every other advanced coun- 
try on the globe, firearms are covered by 
stringent government regulations. 

In the United States it is confirmed be- 
yond any reasonable questions, anyone—a 
criminal, a juvenile, or a madman—can clip 
a flimsy coupon from any of several maga- 
zines on any corner newsstand, send a few 
dollars off to a dealer in a distant city and 
after a few weeks, receive an amazing va- 
riety of guns through the mails with no 
checking. 

For some months Congress has been work- 
ing on the problem of gun control but with 
little success. The assassination of Sen. 
Robert F. Kennedy—who with his brother, 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts, 
worked so hard for gun-control legislation— 
may have spurred some action. 

The House seemed on the verge of pass- 
ing a bill Thursday that would ban inter- 
state mail-order sales of pistols. 

Meanwhile, several hundred demonstrators 
marched outside the headquarters of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, a 980,000-member 
organization which has opposed federal con- 
trol of firearms for years. 

Switzerland is perhaps typical of the way 
other civilized countries of the world regu- 
late the sale and possession of guns. 

In that country, which maintains a citizen 
militia system of able-bodied males who keep 
their own guns at home, every gun is reg- 
istered, and the ration of ammunition must 
be accounted for down to the last bullet. The 
soldier may not use his gun except with 
specific permission for military-training ex- 
ercise. 

Otherwise, in Switzerland, a person de- 
siring to purchase a gun for hunting must 
get a permit from the local police. Permits 
are denied to people who have criminal rec- 
ords or who are under 18. They are also 
denied to people who have backgrounds of 
drunkenness, emotional or mental in- 
stability. 

In the United States, there is presently no 
national law which protects society against 
the purchase of guns by criminals and luna- 
tics. The state laws that are on the books 
have been circumvented regularly. Some are 
weak and unenforced. Some are unenforce- 
able because of the proximity of other states 
or localities where gun laws are lax or non- 
existent. 

GUNS FOR CRIMINALS 


A convincing study conducted by the Sen- 
ate juvenile delinquency subcommittee in 
1965 showed that of 4,069 Chicago mail-order 
guns consignees from two dealers, 948 had 
prior criminal records, which would have 
kept them from buying guns in that city. 
Thus, one-quarter of the total number of 
orders sent out went out to criminals. 

This experience was repeated in city after 
city. 

For example, in Washington, D.C., 25 per- 
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cent of the mail-order gun recipients had 
criminal records prior to ordering and receiv- 
ing mail-order guns. 

The commissioner of public safety of Mass- 
achusetts has testified that over a 10-year 
period the state police had traced 87 percent 
of the 4,506 guns that had been used in 
crimes in Massachusetts to purchases out- 
side of the state. 

While Massachusetts requires a permit to 
purchase a handgun, neighboring states have 
no such requirements. Thus the Massachu- 
setts law was made ineffective. 

These statistics make one fact abundantly 
clear, guns are easily available in the United 
States. 

The fact, says Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion Director J. Edgar Hoover, makes crime 
figures rise. 

“A review of the motives for murder,” he 
says, “suggests that a readily accessible gun 
enables the perpetrators to kill on impulse.” 

It is little wonder that reasonable men the 
world over recoiled in horror at the latest 
evidence of American gunplay. 

The world will be watching to see if Amer- 
icans will finally move to put an end to this 
wanton mayhem. 


CONTRASTING RATES 


Congress and all Americans will have to 
ponder carefully these statistics in the weeks 
and months ahead: 

Between 1900 and 1966, guns were in- 
volved in 280,000 murders, 370,000 suicides, 
and 145,00 deaths by accident. That comes 
to 795,000 since the beginning of this cen- 
tury. 

In all this nation’s wars, since the Span- 
ish-American war to Vietnam, the war dead 
totals 550,000. 

Besides this, many, many thousands are 
wounded, maimed, or assaulted by firearms 
each year. In 1966 the estimated figure was 
100,000. 

In a study done by the Library of Con- 
gress, the rate of homicides by guns was 
found in 1963 to be 2.7 per every 100,000 
population. 

By contrast, in Britain, the rate was 1/55th 
the American rate. In Germany, it was about 
1/25th the American rate. In Japan, it was 
1/65th, and in the Netherlands, it was 
1/90th. 

In fact, for a period of three years in the 
Netherlands, there was not a single murder 
by gunfire. The average rate in Britain and 
Japan in those years was about 30 cases per 


year. 

That's about the number of murders com- 
mitted in this country by guns every two 
days. 

Furthermore, the suicide rate in this coun- 
try by guns stands at 5.1 per 100,000— 
roughly 10,000 a year. 

Again, by contrast, this American rate is 
15 times the rate for Britain, 6 times the 
rate for Germany, 50 times the rate for 
Japan, and about 55 times the rate for the 
Netherlands. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 12, 
1968] 


ARMS AND MEN 


Let it be said straightaway that we have 
long been, and still are, in favor of regu- 
lating and controlling the indiscriminate 
sale and owership of firearms. Most of the 
arguments against a gun control law strike 
us as either specious or irrelevant. 

It is true enough, no doubt, that a gun 
control law will not prevent violence by 
gunfire, whether by the criminal-minded 
or the just plain fools. No more does an 
automobile licensing system prevent may- 
hem on the highway, nor a narcotics control 
law the existence of dope addicts, yet no 
one proposes that any fool be allowed to 
drive a car or that heroin be sold like 
chewing gum at the corner store. 

It is equally true that our Constitution 
protects the right of the people to bear 
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arms. But that imposes no Constitutional 
bar to the regulation of firearms. There is 
already a Federal statute that imposes 
some limitations on their sale and dis- 
tribution, and a number of states have fairly 
strict laws with regard to pistols and other 
small arms, all of which have been cleared 
by the Supreme Court. 

The question then, or so it seems to us, 
is not whether a Federal gun control law 
is necessary and proper; we might better 
have had one long since. The question is 
what kind of a gun control law. And here 
it seems to us that there is some risk of 
over-reacting in the emotional aftermath of 
the latest political assassination. A bad law 
could result not in less but in more law- 
lessness. 

At any rate, some of the things being 
said by the proponents of gun control strike 
us as specious as the arguments of tts 
opponents. It’s most unlikely, for example, 
that reluctance to act is just due 
to the skill of some mysterious “gun lobby,” 
or even to some mystical attachment to 
a frontier tradition. It's far more likely 
that the people are fearful of having their 
right to protect themselves taken away 
entirely. 

This is not beyond understanding. The 
proprietor of a small city shop, robbed and 
beaten in the middle of the night, is not 
persuaded that he will be safer when the 
law ostensibly disarms the robber. Nor is the 
lonely rural householder. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, are the city dwellers not knowing when 
some irate mob will overrun their homes or 

ts. To many people the right to 
protect themselves and their families is not 
a romantic tradition but a present im- 
perative. 

These people know that the lawless who 
want guns will get them, law or no law. The 
risk in a bad control law is that if it penal- 
izes the law abiding it will tempt these 
decent citizens to violate the law out of 
fear and frustration. They will feel, and with 
some reason, that the Government has no 
right to leave them helpless against 
marauders. 

This by no means leaves the Congress 
powerless to put some sanity into our arms 
laws. There should certainly be a bar against 
the indiscriminate sale of all types of guns 
by mail where even minors and certified 
lunatics can now buy them. There could well 
be a careful licensing system which would, 
at the very least, require the registration of 
all guns whether for hunting, skeet shooting 
or whatever. There might even be provisions 
to bar licensing to some persons for specific 
reasons, provided always that any denial 
would be subject to review and appeal to 
prevent pure arbitrariness on the part of the 
police authorities. 

So let us have some such regulations be- 
cause they are reasonable and will have justi- 
fied themselves if they prevent one fool, ina 
moment of madness, from shooting up a city 
street, or if they help the police trace one 
murder. Only let's not bemuse ourselves with 
the thought that we thus remedy our age of 
violence, if that’s what it is. 

It is not arms races that breed wars but 
the desire for war that puts arms to use, and 
murderers are not made by pistols in a shop- 
keeper's cash drawer. So long as some men or 
nations be yiolent, it is futile to expect the 
others to disarm themselves to defense- 
lessness. 


[From the News American, June 9, 1968] 
‘Tue FORGOTTEN PEOPLE: 99.5 PERCENT or 
s 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Ir.) 
New Tonk. — In proclaiming today a na- 
tional day of mourning for Sen. Robert F. 
Kennedy, President Johnson paid an astute 


tribute to the man who had been his bitter- 
est political rival. 
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“Robert Kennedy,” he said, “affirmed this 
country—affirmed the essential decency of 
its people. 

“He never abandoned his faith in America, 
He never lost his confidence in the spiritual 
strength of ordinary men and women.” 

One wonders, in reflecting on these true 
words, how Robert Kennedy might have 
viewed the extraordinary outburst of attacks 
on our society which exploded immediately 
after the tragedy in Los Angeles. 

From all directions, and from all over the 
world, came a deluge of ranting on the same 
general theme—the United States has gone 
plumb to hell and should hang its head in 
shame, 

I suspect Robert Kennedy would have 
found the outburst as sickening and unjusti- 
fied as I did. 

It is understandable how our enemies and 
other jealous nations of the world would 
rush forward to condemn us as a morally- 


‘bankrupt country, rotten with violence and 


self-indulgence. 

But it is less easy to understand why sO 
many of our own public spokesmen would 
join the chorus, beating their breasts in guilt 
and howling their agreement that we are a 
disgrace to civilization. 

In this case I do not believe for a minute 
that these doomsayers are actually speaking 
for the public—whether they are ministers, 
elected officials, editorial writers or those 
perennial fault finders, our self-proclaimed 
liberals. 

If this country were really cracking up 
morally, the public wouldn’t give a damn 
one way or the other when some crackpot 
shoots a political leader. 

But that’s not what happened. Instead, 
once again, the great mass of the American 
public reacted to a supreme act of lawless- 
ness with a deep feeling of affrontation and 
genuine shock, 

The great mass of the American public 
was shaken to its core by the murder of 
Robert Kennedy, just as is was shaken by 
the murders of President Kennedy and Mar- 
tin Luther King. 

Fundamental values by which that public 
lives were upset in each instance, and in each 
instance the public was aghast. 

I have still to hear or to meet a single 
person who reacted any way other than with 
shock and revulsion. 

That's why I do not believe the breast 
beaters are speaking for the majority of our 
citizens when they accuse our whole society 
of being sick, sick, sick. 

They do not speak for me. 

And they certainly do not speak for Robert 
Kennedy. Unlike the critics, he was a man 
who never abandoned his faith in America 
nor lost his confidence in its people, 

By no means am I trying to suggest that 
American society has never been more hale 
and hearty. It has—and we today do have 
much to be ashamed of and to deplore. 

There is a frightening climate of crime and 
violence hanging like a pall over this na- 
tion. 

There is a distinct erosion of moral values. 

And there is a dangerous trend in many 
circles—from students to social activists—to 
deliberately defy laws with which they do 
not agree. 

What I want to say is that these ills while 
grave, should be kept in perspective when 
talking about the totality of America and 
its people. 

It is this perspective which has been miss- 
ing from the critical lamentations of the last 
four days. 

It is this perspective T would like to help 
restore. 

President Johnson, in his national TV ad- 
dress on the Kennedy shooting, also empha- 
sized the need for a balanced view of the 
tragedy. Here is how he put it: 

“Tonight, this nation faces once again the 
consequences of lawlessness, hatred and un- 
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reason in its midst. It would be wrong, it 
would be self-deceptive, to ignore the con- 
nection between lawlessness and hatred in 
this act of violence. 

“It would be just as wrong and just as 
self-deceptive to conclude from this act that 
our country itself is sick, that it’s lost its 
balance, that it’s lost its sense of direction, 
even its common decency. 

“Two hundred million Americans did not 
strike down Robert Kennedy any more than 
they struck down President John F. Ken- 
nedy in 1963, or Dr. Martin Luther King in 
April of this year.” 

That's the perspective we need. In each 
instance the assassin was a lone gunman— 
two of them obvious nuts and one a known 
criminal. And in each instance the great 
mass of law abiding Americans were appalled. 

A careful study of these three atrocious 
shootings will show that they have only two 
common denominators. 

All were done with guns which can easily 
be acquired because of the lack of really 
rigid firearms control laws. And all were done 
by persons convinced that their beliefs were 
more important than the elemental rules of 
society. 

Both of these facts reflect basic flaws in 
our social structure. 

On the first point, [truly effective gun 
controls have been blocked repeatedly by 
the lobby of the National Rifle Association 
on grounds that all Americans have a con- 
stitutional right to bear arms. 

That is wicked nonsense. The constitution 
clearly indicates that such right is directly 
connected with the early American need for 
a citizens’ militia—a need long since 


+] 

Yet the NRA continues to have its way 
and as a result some 5,600 Americans died of 
gunshot wounds last year. By contrast there 
were fewer than 30 in Great Britain, fewer 
than 20 in France and less than 12 in 
Belgium. 

It is outrageous that Congress refuses to 
do its clear duty and clamp down on the 
sales of all guns of any description. 

The second point—self-justified defiance 
of law—has much wider implications. Assas- 
sination is only the most extreme form of the 
illegal violence which tends to develop in an 
atmosphere of extremism coupled with 
permissiveness. 

Robert Kennedy declared: “If there is one 
thing we have learned in the 60's it is that 
violence and defiance of the law accom- 
plish nothing and are never justified.” 

And that says it. There is no reason under 
heaven why any premeditated flaunting of 
the law or any illegal act of violence should 
ever be condoned. 

Yet some have been condoned, and even 
encouraged, 

Crime and violence have been encouraged 
by our courts through decisions which make 
law enforcement more difficult and the acts 
of criminals easier. 

Lawlessness has been encouraged by left- 
wing “thinkers” who seek to undermine our 
society by promoting challenges to its rules— 
shrieking “police brutality” whenever officers 
do their duty. 

And it has been encouraged by all those 
authorities everywhere who have failed in 
any way to meet those challenges vigorously 
and at once. 

The results have weakened America, and 
the results are shameful. 

At the same time, they are not results cre- 
ated by the 99.5 percent of Americans who 
love their country and honor its laws. 

Thanks to them, this nation is far from 
going to pot. 


[From the Washington Post, June 14, 1968] 
ComMING OF AGE 
Two major gun control bills have now been 


presented to Congress. There is no need to 
choose between them; they are comple- 
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mentary, and both of them are needed to deal 
effectively with the gun menace. 

One measure, proposed by President 
Johnson and introduced by Senator Dodd, 
would simply apply to the sale of rifles and 
shotguns the same sensible restrictions that 
Congress has already applied to the sale of 
pistols and revolvers. It represents a recog- 
nition that although rifles and shotguns 
have some innocent and legitimate uses for 
hunting and target shooting, they are, 
nevertheless, lethal weapons that ought to 
be kept out of the hands of criminals, mental 
incompetents, habitual drunkards and chil- 
dren. The bill would help to keep guns out 
of such hands by ending mail order purchase 
of them and by requiring purchasers to buy 
them from licensed dealers in their home 
states. There is absolutely nothing in this 
that would limit responsible, law-abiding 
adults from keeping and purchasing all the 
weapons they wanted. 

But the gun peril grows not only out of 
the indiscriminate sale of deadly weapons 
but out of the proliferation of them in 
irresponsible and dangerous hands. No one 
Teally knows how many firearms are loose 
in the United States, but the estimates run 
as high as 200 million. Senator Tyding's bill 
is directed toward the resolution of this prob- 
lem. It would require registration of every 
firearm and a license for the purchase or 
possession of firearms and ammunition. It 
is designed to encourage states to provide 
these protections but would authorize Fed- 
eral action if the states fail to act. 

Under the Tydings proposal, licenses 
would be denied to aliens, alcoholics, nar- 
cotic addicts, mental incompetents, juveniles 
and anyone convicted of a felony or a crime 
of violence. Again, it should be clear that 
this legislation would not in any way limit 
responsible, law-abiding adults from keeping 
and purchasing all the weapons they wanted. 
As the Senator said in introducing his bill, 
„it will impose no significant burden on 
law-abiding gun owners, hunters, hobbyists 
and sportsmen.” 

These two measures, taken together, pro- 
vide in our judgment, reasonable and mod- 
erate control of firearms that would result 
in the saving of many human lives. They are 
lacking, however, in one significant form of 
control: they would do little to reduce the 
tragic toll of firearm “accidents”—2300 killed 
and more than 100,000 injured in the United 
States each year. We believe that legislation 
ought to restrict the possession of handguns 
to military personnel, law enforcement offi- 
cers, bona fide collectors and those indi- 
viduals whose peculiar circumstances and 
occupations give them a genuine need, in 
the judgment of the police authorities, to 
possess a pistol for self-protection; and we 
believe that those possessing long guns 
should be required by law to observe strict 
safety precautions. 

The tide of public sentiment about guns 
has risen. Let Congress move with it now— 
not grudgingly or reluctantly but with a 
recognition that it reflects a coming of age 
in America and the upsurging common sense 
of a free people. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 15, 
1968] 
Keep Up GUN-CONTROL PRESSURE 


We hope that the outpouring of mail, to 
legislators in Washington and other authori- 
ties in all the States, demanding stiffer con- 
trols over lethal firearms, will continue until 
more positive results are visible. 

According to last Thursday’s column by 
Jerome S. Cahill, of our Washington Bureau, 
not a few Senators and Congressmen are al- 
ready changing their minds—and presumably 
their votes—from the feeble strictures they 
included in the Safe Streets Bill a short time 
ago. This would only have prevented the 
mail-order sale of various handguns. 

The Post Office Department’s new ruling 
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on labeling firearms as such, when they are 
placed in the mail, and notification of local 
law enforcement officials before they are de- 
livered, can only be viewed as an interim 
measure which may or may not stand up un- 
der legal challenge. It is, in effect, a rough 
and ready form of gun registration on new 
weapons; it obviously has no effect at all 
on rifles, shotguns and pistols already in pri- 
vate hands, nor on those firearms which are 
readily delivered by means other than mail. 

Despite the National Rifle Association’s 
outcry against the registration of all weap- 
ons, we see no more harm in it than does 
Pennsylvania’s Governor Shafer. It does not, 
in our view, mean ultimate confiscation; it 
only means that a possession even more lethal 
than the family car ought to be a matter 
of equally public record. 

Those who see public “hysteria” as the rea- 
son for the demand for stiffer gun legisla- 
tion, in the wake of assassination after as- 
sassination in this country, are overstating 
the case. The public has simply been given a 
surfeit of evidence that controls are needed 
now that never used to be. It is not hysteria 
but recognition that times obviously have 
changed. 

It seems to us that those who deny this 
plain fact may well be the “hysterics.” 


[From the Baltimore Sun, June 16, 1968] 
NeEws From HOME 
(By Thomas O'Neill) 

A querulous, do-little Congress is getting 
more heat than it likes as an election ap- 
proaches, and feels driven to do something it 
dislikes almost as much, which is act against 
the easy access to weapons of assassination. 

The heat is in the mail from back home 
demanding genuine curbs on the distribu- 
tion of firearms It is arriving in a volume 
that for the first time exceeds that from gun 
fanciers opposing restrictions. Hitherto, the 
pro-gun mail the lawmakers to keep 
hands off often ran 10 to 1 ahead of that ask- 
ing for controls. 

How long the lawmakers continue to feel 
pressed to act probably depends on how long 
the rush of mail continues. There is ample 
opportunity for stalling in a legislative ses- 
sion due to expire in seven weeks. 

In the past Congress has responded to 
public concern by presenting the facade of 
control legislation, later experience revealing 
it to be wholly empty. The rainmakers (they 
put out brushfires) of the National Rifle As- 
sociation, the biggest lobby operating in 
Washington, have regularly dampened con- 
gressional enthusiasm for effective action. 
The most recent law, dating from the Thir- 
ties, set out as a gun contro] measure and 
ended insipidly licensing gun dealers at $1 
a year. It became highly popular when thou- 
sands of marksmen discovered that with the 
$1 license they became eligible to buy weap- 
ons at the dealer discount. 

Between the political assassinations of 
Martin Luther King and Robert F. Kennedy, 
Congress adopted a weakling act outlawing 
the mail-order sale of pistols alone, excluding 
rifies and shotguns. The King murder was by 
rifle, as was that of President Kennedy in 
1963. 

Outlawing only mail-order pistols, most of 
which are imported, was upheld as curbing a 
big source of the weapons most used in 
crime, the handgun. It is no more than a 
finger in a collapsing dike, as is shown by 
figures unearthed in California following the 
death by pistol shot of Senator Kennedy. 

Legal gunshop sales of pistols in California 
during the first four months of the year 
reached 74,241, enough to keep quite an army 
of the evilly disposed in arms, The snub- 
nosed .22-caliber pistol in the slaying of Sen- 
ator Kennedy was sold legally in a Pasadena 
gunshop in the 1950’s, had since changed 
hands half a dozen times. No supervision is 
maintained over such private sales. 
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Guns are plentiful in the United States 
and because they last a long time it is cus- 
tomary to look with pessimism upon the 
chance that even a strong gun law could do 
much to deny weapons to the criminal, who 
could steal them. Even family heirlooms can 
be put into working order. 

Something new has been added since that 
argument was first made. The Supreme Court 
has given its assent to stop and frisk. Any 
good policeman knows pretty well who in his 
bailiwick is likely to be carrying a concealed 
weapon. Now that the cops can fan suspicious 
characters the supply of illegal weapons 
might be expected to start drying up. It is 
even possible that armed robbery might fall 
into a decline, an urgently needed decline. 

A full 30 years ago the Gallup pollsters 
found a big majority of the public in favor 
of stiff gun laws. 

Until this year, when it passed the feeble 
prohibition on mail-order pistols, Congress 
did nothing. Only hours prior to the killing 
of Martin Luther King the Senate Judiciary 
Committee by a lopsided majority, rejected 
gun controls asked by President Johnson as 
part of his anti-crime program, 

Police records contain the unexpected in- 
telligence that a large proportion of those 
who kill with firearms have no other crimi- 
nal record, The authorities draw the conclu- 
sion that murder is too often a spur of the 
moment reaction induced by passion and 
made possible by a gun within handy reach. 

President Johnson is asking Congress to 
try again. The Administration supports 
strongly worded legislation limiting the sale 
of all firearms, and ammunition as well. The 
outpouring of public expression for a law 
with teeth appears to bolster the measure. 
The pattern of violence in the United States 
may be beyond change, but the means of 
violence can be curbed. 

Four Presidents have been assassinated in 
American history, all by gunfire. The roster 
of political assassination could be longer. A 
gunman shot at Andrew Jackson, and missed, 
in 1835. An attempt on the life of President 
Truman was made in 1950. 


[From the Denver Post, June 11, 1968] 
ALL-GuN REGISTRATION A MUST 


If Congress is as responsive to the wishes 
of the people as it should be, a law requiring 
the registration of all guns will be passed 
within a few weeks, before adjournment for 
the national political conventions, 

As long as 30 years ago, according to the 
Gallup Poll, the public has been overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the registration of hand 
guns. The day Sen. Robert F. Kennedy was 
shot a new poll showed a heavy weight of 
sentiment in favor of the registration of 
both long guns and hand guns. 

With opinion as strong as it is, Congress 
should realize the enactment of a registra- 
tion law is inevitable. Such a law can be 
passed now—or Congress can wait until addi- 
tional assassinations have plunged the coun- 
try into even greater depths of tragedy and 

ef. 


The choice should be an easy one to make. 
In fact, there can be but one course to take. 
It is time to ask all senators and representa- 
tives to stand up and be counted, now, before 
the fall elections. 

In the matter of gun control, Congress has 
let itself become bogged down in endless 
complexities and intricacies. 

Instead of taking the direct, effective, sim- 
ple approach, it has argued over proposals 
to deal with partial solutions—whether to 
ban mail order sales of all guns or merely 
hand guns, whether to permit mail order 
sales of police departments are notified in 
advance of the identity of the prospective 
purchasers, whether to put restrictions on 
mail order sales of ammunition, etc., etc. 

Disputes over details have fractionalized 
support for various measures in the House 
and Senate and played into the hands of the 
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powerful gun lobby which is opposed to any 
really effective controls. 

The ban on the mail order sale of hand 
guns which was included in the recently 
passed anticrime bill was a pitifully meager 
effort to deal with a shocking problem of 
nationwide concern. 

No one really expects it to accomplish any- 
thing. President Johnson has denounced it as 
not going far enough. The most recent Gallup 
Poll shows the public has not been fooled 
either and won't be satisfied with anything 
short of a comprehensive registration law. 

Such a law would, of course, contain stiff 

for owning or having in one's pos- 
session an unregistered gun. It would pro- 
hibit amyone under the age of 18 from owning 
a gun. 
It would forbid the registration of guns by 
persons with criminal records, the mentally 
disturbed and other unfit persons. 

Persons desiring guns for legitimate pur- 
poses, for hunting, target shooting and de- 
fense of their homes, would have nothing to 
from such legislation. 
Opponents of registration argue that crim- 


But a registration law would, as a mini- 
mum, give the country a new, enlightened 
Owners would feel a 


keep guns locked up, to keep them from 
being filched or misused. 

‘They would be impressed by the fact that 
the public interest is involved in gun owner- 
ship, just as it is involved in automobile 


upon as a privilege, not to be abused. 

It would be a mistake to expect too much, 
too soon, from a gun registration law, but it 
would be a greater mistake to assume that 
our society will continue much longer to 
permit the free and easy access to guns which 
has added so much to violence and crime. 

should not fall into such a 
grievous error. 


A TRIBUTE TO CYRUS VANCE OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, without a doubt one of the 
Americans who has most distinguished 
himself in unselfish service to his Na- 
tion is my fellow West Virginian, Mr. 
Cyrus Vance, of Clarksburg. 

In a fine feature article about our No. 
2 man at the Paris peace talks, Parade 
magazine last Sunday described Mr. 
Vance as the Nation’s top troubleshooter 
and as “the American version of a man 
for all seasons.” 

The reference seems quite well chosen 
for this West Virginian who was de- 
scribed in the article as “modest, un- 
assuming, polite, strong, and sympa- 
thetic, and a man of complete integrity.” 

Mr. Vance has served his country as 
Secretary of the Army and Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and has been called 
upon repeatedly to restore order in strife- 
torn areas. 

Mr. Vance was on the scene during 
domestic strife in Detroit last year and 


Washington this year but he is equally 
at home abroad, having been injected 


into the crises involving the Pueblo, 
Cyprus, and the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. President, the Parade profile was 
a richly deserved tribute for Mr. Vance, 
a man of whom all West Virginians can 
be very proud. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be placed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Cyrus Vance: THe Nation's No, 1 TROUBLE- 
SHOOTER 
(By Lloyd Shearer) 

Suggestion: stop three pedestrians in your 
hometown and ask them this question: “Who 
is Cyrus Vance?” 

I did this in Los Angeles several) weeks 
ago when Vance’s name was appearing in 
the nation’s press each day, and his picture 
was being telecast by the TV networks each 
night. 

These are the answers I obtained. From 
a middle-aged housewife: I know Mr. Vance 
very well. I shop in his store. He runs a 
delicatessen on Fairfax near Beverly.” 

From a telephone repairman: “His name 
sure sounds familiar. I think he’s a poli- 
tican.” 

From a cab driver: “His name don’t ring 
no bell with me, except there used to be a 
goofy guy named Dazzy Vance who pitched 
baseball for the old Brooklyn Dodgers. Is 
that the guy you mean?” 

I repeated the question in several other 
cities—San Antonio, Dallas, Johnson City, 
Memphis, Chicago, Oakland, New Haven, and 
San Diego. The results were much the same. 
At a time when Cyrus Vance was being pub- 
licized as Averell Harriman’s co-negotiator at 
the Paris conference with the North Viet- 
namese, and his background as America’s 
number-one troubleshooter was being de- 
lineated and explained, most of the people 
couldn't identify him. 

At 51, Cyrus Spider“ Vance has become 
chief of Lyndon Johnson’s fire department. 
In the past few years the President has dis- 
patched Vance to extinguish the emergency 
flames in the hottest of the hot spots. Tall, 
handsome, blue-eyed and pacific, lawyer 
Vance negotiated a peace among the warring 
factions in the Dominican Republic. He 
soothed ruffled feelings in the Greece-Turkey 
crisis over Cyprus last November, helped get 
the Detroit riots under control last July, 
talked the outraged South Koreans out of 
going to war against the North Koreans at 
the time of the Pueblo incident in February, 
diplomatically handled the Washington, D.C., 
riots following the Martin Luther King as- 
sassination in April, and is at the moment of 
this writing hard at work in Paris, trying 
to talk some sense into the intransigent 
North Vietnamese negotiators in Paris. 

Surely, such a fireman should be better 
known than he is. Why is he not? 

Originally from Clarksburg, W. Va., where 
he was born on March 27, 1917, to a father 
who sold insurance and a mother who is re- 
membered as one of the most brilliant, 
talented women in the community, Cy Vance 
is basically a shy, privacy-loying man who 
has never cherished political office or devel- 
oped the charisma frequently necessary to 
achieve it. The charm he has for women and 
the friendship he generates for men seem in- 
nate rather than acquired characteristics. 


STRONG AND SYMPATHETIC 


A classmate who once played with him on 
the Yale University hockey team, says, “Cy is 
by nature a modest, unassuming guy. He is 
polite not political, strong yet sympathetic. 
Just see how snugly he fits in with Averell 
Harriman in Paris, Technically Cy and Harri- 
man are both President Johnson’s personal 
representatives and therefore equal, but Cy 
naturally defers to Harriman who after all is 
76 and has been in government since 1933. 

“He lets Harriman take all the leads, do 
most of the talking, set the style and set the 
pace. He plays the role of the disciple learn- 
ing from the doyen without appearing cloy- 
ing or sycophantic. Yet I predict if the nego- 
tiations ever bear fruit that Cy will have con. 
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tributed the lion’s share, because after all 
he is a trained lawyer and Harriman is not. 

“Cy’s great advantage,” his classmate (Yale, 
39) points out, “is that he has never hun- 
gered for fame or recognition, just solid 
achievement. Because of that he is more se- 
cure than most men.“ 

Vance, who retired from the Defense De- 
partment last summer to his old-line New 
York law firm of Simpson, Thacher, and 
Bartlett, has been known in Washington, 
D.C., for the last seven years as “a loner of 
sorts,” as a man who eschewed the gossip of 
the cocktail party circuit in favor of the com- 
forts and companionship provided by his 
wife, the former Grace Sloane (her father, 
John, was a partner in the W. & J. Sloane 
home furnishings company) and their five 
children. 

“Neither Cy Vance nor Gay (which is what 
almost everyone calls Mrs. Vance) ever be- 
lieved in fishbowl-living or playing the social 
game down here,” confirms one female capi- 
tal columnist. “Even when Gay took over the 
Widening Horizons program from Margie 
McNamara—that’s a program for underpriv- 
Ueged teenagers—she managed pretty well to 
stay out of the public press. None of the 
Vances believe in self-advertising or publicity. 

“Cy is just one of those rare birds in gov- 
ernment service who never came down with 
Potomac fever. I guess he just doesn't take 
enough vitamins. He simply doesn’t want to 
become President of the U.S. Maybe that's 
what a bad back does for you.” 


BOUT WITH SURGEONS 


In 1962 when Vance was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Army, he ruptured a spinal 
disc one afternoon while rising from his 
desk chair. The surgeons removed it. Four 
years later, however, he tore a cartilage in 
his right knee and for a while hobbled about 
on crutches. Subsequently the undue pres- 
sure and imbalance on his spinal column 
caused another disc to rupture, and he was 
scheduled for additional surgery when Presi- 
dent Johnson phoned and asked if he 
wouldn't fly to Detroit immediately. This was 
last summer when the riots had erupted 
there, and Johnson wanted an accurate and 
judicious survey of the situation before he 
ordered the troops in. 

Anyone who has suffered the disc syn- 
drome knows how acutely painful it can be, 
how so simple an exercise as walking be- 
comes almost impossible without wearing a 
tightly-fitted back brace, but Vance agreed 
to go providing he could take his wife along. 
Unable to bend down, he needed her to tie 
his shoe laces. 

“It was primarily for that purpose,” she 
discloses, “that I went with him. Cy could 
slip into his shoes without bending, but 
he couldn't bend down to tie the laces. Un- 
fortunately for me he’s now improved to the 
point where he can. Otherwise he might 
have taken me to Paris as his official shoe 
lace-tler.“ 

Last year when President Johnson decided 
to replace Robert McNamara as his Secretary 
of Defense—McNamara had become too 
much of a dove in opposition to Dean Rusk 
and Walt Rostow—he offered McNamara’s 
job to Vance. Troubleshooter Vance, McNa- 
mara’s deputy for years, turned it down be- 
cause of his bad back whereupon Johnson 
pressured Clark Clifford into taking the 
position. 

Vance, who is a conservative Democrat— 
his cousin, John W. Davis ran unsuccessfully 
for the presidency in 1924 with Franklin D. 
Roosevelt as his running mate—has from 
time to time been hushed about in Demo- 
cratic Party circles as possible presidential 
timber, but he shows no evidence of ever 
having been infected with the political virus. 

“I don’t want to sound corny,” declares 
White House Press Secretary George Chris- 
tian, but the only thing Cy Vance is run- 
ning for is the United States of America, I 
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don’t believe I’ve ever met a finer, mare bal- 
anced fellow. He’s got more common sense 
on more touchy subjects than any man I’ve 
ever seen. He can handle anything from a 
riot to the most delicate kind of diplomacy, 
and that’s why the President calls upon him. 
He is this country’s number-one trouble- 
shooter in all respects, and the President's 
faith in him is complete. Cy is the kind of 
fellow who justifies it.” 

Vance is also that rare man in high places 
who inspires a unanimity of praise. It is well- 
nigh impossible to find a member of the 
New York bar who has dealt with him or any- 
one in Washington, D.C., who has worked 
with him, who will criticize him adversely. 
All judgments of his personality and per- 
formance approach hyperbole. 

Listen, for example, to Robert McNamara, 
a shrewd, perspicacious judge of people who 
introduced a whole flock of so-called “whiz- 
kids” into the Pentagon reorganization in 
1961. 

“What Cy Vance has,” he asserts, is integ- 
rity, honesty, a quiet, steadfast courage of 
his convictions. He also has a warm, wonder- 
ful way of dealing with people, of drawing 
from them their utmost support and contri- 
bution to a common effort. He has a strong 
personality but it is never abrasive. It ex- 
presses itself in terms which other people 
find acceptable. 

“This combination of qualities, of honesty 
and integrity is fundamentally important in 
negotiating. The other side must have confi- 
dence in you, and Cy has the sort of integrity 
which builds confidence. He knows how to 
examine problems from the other person’s 
point of view, but still because of his per- 
suasiveness he can ultimately achieve an 
agreement which others might not. I think 
that Vance and Harriman make the ideal, the 
perfect negotiating team. We're lucky in 
having them.” 


COMPLETE INTEGRITY 


Adam Yarmolinsky, now a Harvard law 
professor but formerly a special assistant in 
the Defense Department, says, “The noun 
which comes quickest to mind when you 
mention the name, Vance, is integrity, com- 
plete integrity. Vance is a man with a fine 
— of the limits of the possible. He has 

judgment of what can be done 
snd how to get it accomplished. 

“He's an excellent negotiator, because he 
has perception, persistence, and tolerance. 
He is not going to give anything away to the 
North Vietnamese merely because they fill- 
buster or try to wear him down or threaten 
to walk out or do walk out.” 

A White House insider adds that Vance is 
a man who never loses his cool, never com- 
municates panic to a situation, instead lends 
to it an air of calm and reason He also sees 
to it that his adversary never loses face, 

“I remember,” this source recalls, “when 
the President sent Cy to Korea this past Feb- 
ruary, Kim I Sung’s commandos from North 
Korea had invaded Seoul to assassinate Pres- 
ident Park, and South Korea was determined 
to go to war against North Korea or at least 
to mount a retaliatory attack. North Korea 
has a mutual aid treaty with Soviet Russia 
which calls for the Soviets to come to their 
aid in the event of war. We have an under- 
standing with South Korea. It was a powder 
keg situation which could have blown into 
World War III. 

“Cy flew to Korea, spoke to President Park, 
assured him that we would not let him down. 
He explained that President Johnson would 
ask Congress for $100 million in extra mili- 
tary assistance for the ROKS (Republic of 
Korea's army). He invited Park to discuss his 
troubles face to face with the President. In 
his own sincere way he put out the fire. 

“If the Paris conference with the North 
Vietnamese lasts—who knows if it will and 
for how long—Cy Vance will be the man who 
commutes between Paris and Washington to 
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brief President Johnson from time to time. 
He's the best traveling fireman we've got.” 

Friends and relatives who know Vance well 
enough to explain him, believe that he owes 
much of his winning personality and over- 
riding sense of duty to his mother, the late 
Amy Roberts Vance. 

“She was really something,” a member of 
the family exclaims, “a churchgoer, a civic- 
minded activist who organized the first sym- 
phony concerts in Clarksburg, an organiza- 
tion called the League of Service. She was 
chairman of the library and pretty nearly 
everything else. She was a wonderful woman 
who was determined to leave Clarksburg a 
better place than she found it, and she did. 

“Her husband died of pneumonia when Cy 
was 5 and his brother John 8. And all you 
have to do to see what a great job she did is 
to look at Cyrus and John. Both are promi- 
nent lawyers, John in Charleston and Cyrus 
in New York. She inspired people to serve 
their communities, and she inspired her son 
by example.” 

As a boy Cy Vance was sent off to Kent 
School in Connecticut where he played foot- 
ball and hockey, was elected senior prefect of 
the student body. “He was all legs and arms 
on the ice rink,” one schoolmate fondly re- 
members, “which is why we began calling 
him ‘spider’.” 

From Kent, young Vance moved a stone's 
throw over to Yale where he quickly be 
came a member of the undergraduate estab- 
lishment along with McGeorge Bundy, Sar- 
gent Shriver, and several others who later 
were to serve the Kennedy Administration. 
At Yale Vance played varsity hockey, made 
Scroll and Key, won his B.A. in economics. 
In 1939 he entered Yale Law School and after 
graduating with honors, enlisted in the 
Navy. Assigned to destroyer duty he saw 
action in the Atlantic and Pacific, took part 
in operations at Bouganville, Tarawa, Saipan 
and Guam. 

When finally he was discharged in 1946 at 
age 29 he decided that he had best start 
working for a living. First he obtained a job 
as assistant to the president of The Mead 
Corporation, manufacturer of paper products. 
But after a year left to marry Grace Sloane 
and join the New York City law firm of 
Simpson, Thacher and Bartlett, where he is 
now a senior partner. 

It was while he was specializing in civil 
litigation that Vance also began serving in 
various government positions, working as 
special counsel to several Senate investigat- 
ing subcommittees. In 1961 Bob McNamara 
prevailed upon him to enter the Defense De- 
partment as General Counsel and help re- 
organize the jungle which by then the Penta- 
gon had become. 

A year later McNamara helped make him 
Secretary of the Army and subsequently his 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, grooming him 
as his successor. 

There is little doubt that McNamara had 
influenced Vance more than any other indi- 
vidual in government. “When Vance first 
came to Washington,” says an intimate, “he 
was essentially the man in the Brooks 
Brothers suit, a conservative member of the 
Eastern establishment. McNamara broadened 
his horizons, broadened his perspective and 
philosophy. Both men have gained consid- 
erably from their friendship, and it’s no 
secret that McNamara expected Cy to inherit 
his job one day.” 


BACK TO LAW PRACTICE 


Last July, however, having rapidly depleted 
his savings via eight years of government 
service, faced with the mounting educational 
expense of sending his five children to Van- 
derbilt, Mt. Holyoke, Foxcroft, Westover and 
Buckley, Vance decided to move back to New 
York and resume his more remunerative law 
practice. Thus, when Johnson offered him the 
McNamara berth, he turned it down on two 
grounds of finance and health. 
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Vance is constitutionally unable however 
to resist any pleas for emergency duty from 
the Lyndon Johnson fire department. 

“He has always,” declares the President, 
“placed his country before himself. Whenever 
I have called him to serve since he left the 
Department of Defense, he has served the 
U.S. with remarkable skill. He is a man of 
energy, uncompromising intellect and re- 
markable wisdom. I can think of no man 
better qualified to represent effectively and 
fairly this nation’s interest in any negotia- 
tions either at home or abroad.” 

In a sentence Cyrus Roberts Vance is the 
American version of a man for all seasons. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
16703, to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, with the 
time to be charged to both sides on the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. How much time do I 
have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. President, yesterday, late in the 
day, as reported on page 18415 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for June 24, I 
called up the pending amendment and 
explained that its purpose was to re- 
duce the bill by the amount which would 
result in taking the lower of two figures 
as between the House and Senate on 
each item in which there is a difference 
between the two. 

The net result of the 44 separate 
changes made by the amendment would 
be to reduce the authorization by some 
$48 million. 

As I said yesterday, since we passed the 
surtax-and-appropriation-cut bill requir- 
ing the Congress to cut $6 billion out of 
total spending this year, it is my view 
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that we should take as much as is sound 
and wise and safe out of military au- 
thorizations and military appropriations. 

I believe the cut proposed by this 
amendment is modest. It has already re- 
ceived the approval of either the House 
or Senate. I, therefore, hope the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

I say to my good friend that I would 
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like the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment in due course. I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I shall 
respond very briefly. 

Mr. President, the adoption of this 
amendment would affect each title of the 
bill relating to our Active Forces, the de- 
fense agencies, and Southeast Asia. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point a list 
of projects so affected, so that every Sen- 
ator will understand what he is voting 
on. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


ARMY NAVY—Continued 
[In thousands of dollars] [in thousands of dollars] 
Name of facility Item Amount Name of facility item Amount 
Ft. Benning, G6 S EAE Improvement-on-post roads- 33 1,560 NAF, Naha, Okinawa --------------- Survival equipment shop 202 
Hunter-Liggett MR, California....--.... Electricity distribution system 378 Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Mass-------------------+----------------1 -1511-151114 1, 000 
Waa supply /stora dati e 1, 542 
Pueblo AD, Colo -- Ammo storage m — 301 AIR FORCE 
Savanna AD, Il. = - Ammo demo ground 167 
1 5 
nga ex .- Insp. area and entr 7 
Kwajalein e —.—.—.— Z A/C transient quarters 168 Duluth JAP, Minn 1 2 * * 
North Baden District, Germany Aircraft maintenance föclüftes 300) ee alt Wed ee Electric emergency power plant... 46 
Richards-Gebaur AFB, Mo. . Steam heat maintenance 146 
NAVY Stewart AFB, N. V. ---- Lighting airfield special 50 
Tyndall AFB... - Flight line fire station. 175 
Kelly AFB, Ie ---- Logistics facility, depot. 298 
Newark AFB, Ohio... — Logistics facility; base 400 
NAS, Brunswick, pone „ Ground — = 25 Robins AFB, 6 Technical piano SNS 35 
NPWC, Newport, Rl onc — Incinera’ d 2,874 Tinker AFB, Ok Logistics facility, depot- ee 198 
NSD, Mechanicsburg, a Electricity distribution system improve- 305 Rok Arnold Engine Development Center, Propulsion engine test cell, alteration... 3,577 
NATC, Patuxent River, Md_...........- Aircraft parking apon- " 1,219 Kirtland AFB AFB, N. Menn wiir supply and treatment 360 
Fleet air operations.. E 1,565 Laredo AFB, Ten — bes .... 49 
NAS, Oceana, Va Barracks 1, 538 Shop, hike and dinghy. 154 
NSpt. Act, New Orleans, La. -- Troop housing. 400 Malmstrom AFB, Mont Officers quarters 151 
M MTE ite Sands, Ñ. Mer -- Missile test sſte . . .f -nenn 698 Offutt AFB, Nebr_.._._. ---- Target materiel center 717 
NPWC, Great Lakes, lil -- Air pollution abatement, boiler fuel con- 667 McConnell AFB, Kans... ---- Squadron operations 748 
version. |. Various 
NAVAMPH Base, Coronado, Calif. -- Boat repair facility T 2,140 — sn — ---- Auto storage, heated 57 
FIC, San Diego, Calif. Air pollution abatement, firefighters’ school. 1,200 Calumet AFS, Mich Auto storage, heated. 72 
8 ee sowege e, e e e fon paran — 150 
„San Fri , Cali ry ent facili — x 4 
MCAS, Cherry Point N.C. . Industrial waste treatmedt facility... as a NDe 9 
e e ee its 
amma, Arte _...-......- z up wave-off lighting DEFENSE AGENCIES 
orth West Cape, Australia. Warehouse 558 
NAS 1 — D A/C maintenance hanger alt.. 869 
Operations control center -- e . E E A EE 10, 000 


SOUTHEAST ASIA—TITLE V 

c $3, 234, 000 

Le at AEP EEE! 2 8 327, 
“i Dh eee eee L] 3, 561, 000 
TTF he ee 3, 199, 000 

2 0 OED ME Sia: SCS 144. 
TTT 3, 343, 000 

Air Force: 

TTT 1, 117, 000 
PTT ˙ AAA 
A Ee SORA 1, 117, 000 
oC LE Aa Sl — — 8, 021, 000 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
amendment would further reduce the 
bill by $48 million. In effect, it would 
adjust the bill to the lowest figure for 
each base or installation approved by 
either the House or the Senate. To ap- 
prove the same would be fallacious. Any- 
one familiar with legislation of this mag- 
nitude, involving many dozens of instal- 
lations and many hundreds of individual 
line items, would know that there are 
many program changes and adjustments 
that must be made after the bill is sub- 
mitted to the Congress, and many times 
after one House or the other has acted 
upon the bill. Therefore, some important 
projects and adjustments may appear in 
the product of one House and not in 
that of the other, and must be adjusted 
in conference. This amendment gives no 
consideration to this important factor. 

The authorization for the two bases 


the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
has referred to, namely Fort Benning, 
Ga., and the Naval Air Station, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, fall within this category. 
The badly needed road improvement 
project is included in the Senate bill for 
Fort Benning, as is a security fencing 
project for the Naval Air Station at 
Brunswick, Maine, which were not con- 
sidered by the House. 

These are both late requests, and there 
are others. For example, the Senate bill 
provides $400,000 for troop housing in 
New Orleans that is not in the House- 
passed bill. This project will permit the 
renovation of certain abandoned bar- 
rack structures and a mess hall to pro- 
vide quarters for naval personnel that 
must be temporarily assigned to this 
naval installation that now must be 
quartered on the economy under a per 
diem allowance. This, too, was a late 
request and is supported by General Ac- 
counting Office report clearly reflecting 
that the renovation of these facilities will 
result in a substantial savings to the 
Government. 

There are other factors that creep into 
a bill of this size. At the Malmstrom Air 
Force Base in Montana a bachelor offi- 
cers quarters was included in the orig- 
inal request to the Congress and was ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives. 
It subsequently developed, however, that 
this base was more in need of an 
airmen’s dormitory, since many airmen 
are presently quartered off base. The 
committee did not feel that both projects 


could be approved this year and accord- 
ingly substituted the dormitory for the 
BOQ 


If the amendment before us were 
adopted, it would in effect approve the 
BOQ and not the dormitory. Through 
perhaps a printer’s error, a vital and 
badly needed boat facility for the Naval 
Amphibious Training Center at Coro- 
nado, Calif., was omitted from the line 
item in the House-passed bill, although 
it was included in the total of the bill. 
The Senate version of the bill corrects 
this error, but again if this amendment 
is adopted the error will stand. 

Now, Mr. President, neither of these 
examples I have mentioned, and there 
are others, will be items in conference 
if the proposed amendment is adopted. 
I shall not attempt to evaluate the im- 
portance of the many items affected by 
this amendment, but I have already sub- 
mitted for the Recorp a list of these 
projects and their locations. 

May I further observe that, as the 
junior Senator from Washington men- 
tioned in the debate yesterday, the Sec- 
retary of Defense has announced that he 
is now reviewing projects within the De- 
partment of Defense for possible inclu- 
sion in defense expenditure reductions 
within the Pentagon. 

I want to remind my good friend 
from Pennsylvania that the Secretary of 
Defense pointed out that under present 
considerations the minimum expendi- 
ture reduction will be $2 billion, the max- 
imum $3 billion. That is a sizable 
amount. 
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I will say, in all fairness to my friend 
from Pennsylvania, I anticipate that in- 
cluded in this bill will be items that un- 
doubtedly will be deferred, but this is 
true of all authorizations and appropria- 
tions going through Congress this year, 
in light of the action taken by the House 
and Senate. 

I need not remind the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that we made substantial 
cuts in the pending bill. I think the Sen- 
ator will find that the bill, as it was 
reported from the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and as it is now before the 
Senate, is a sensible and prudent bill. 
We have certainly tried, as best we could, 
to save as much money as possible. 

Mr. President, that concludes my re- 
marks. I see no need for further com- 
ment. I thought the Recorp ought to dis- 
close what the situation is. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, for the purpose 
of bringing enough Senators to the floor 
to get the yeas and nays, we may have a 
quorum call, which will not be charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD.I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

In response to what the Senator from 
Washington has said, I am interested 
indeed, to learn that the Secretary of 
Defense is making an investigation to 
enable him to cut somewhere between 
$2 and $3 billion from the total military 
budget of some $82 billion. I commend 
him for that effort, Mr. President, but I 
do not think it is enough or nearly 
enough. I would hope that the military 
budget could be shrunk by a total of 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 10 
percent, which would give us a good deal 
more than the $6 billion which we voted 
the other day should be cut from the 
budget. 

I think it is quite unfair to ask the 
President to make these cuts. I think 
Congress should make them. It is with 
that view that I have proposed the var- 
ious amendments now under considera- 
tion in connection with this military con- 
struction bill, which represents a rela- 
tively small part of the total military 
authorization. While I realize there are 
some technical difficulties involved in 
this method of approach, I do not be- 
lieve they are serious, and I think that 
when one body or the other has fixed a 
lower figure for each of the various 
items in these authorizations, the Sen- 
ate, in its zealous desire to cut expendi- 
tures, should take this opportunity to cut 
$48 million from the total amount of this 
bill. I therefore urge the acceptance of 
my amendment. 

If I may have the attention of my 
friend from Washington, is he prepared 
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now to yield back the remainder of his 
time? 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. On this question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Brewster], the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator 
from Arkansas IMr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCarty], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Mowroney], and the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MoN- 
TOYA], are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruentne] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] is paired with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Maryland would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. HARTKE] is paired with the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 
RONEY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Oklahoma would 
vote “nay.” A 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Morton], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 57, as follows: 
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YEAS—25 
Bayh Hart Smathers 
Brooke Hatfield Spong 
Burdick McGovern Symington 
Byrd, Va. Mondale Tydings 
Case Morse Williams, N.J. 
Clark Williams, Del 
Cooper Nelson Young, Ohio 
Gore Percy 
Griffin Proxmire 

NAYS—57 
Aiken Bible Carlson 
Anderson Cotton 
Baker Byrd, W. Va. Curtis 
Bennett Dirksen 


Dodd Jackson Muskie 
Dominick Jordan, N.C Pastore 
Jordan,Idaho Pearson 
Ellender Kuchel Pell 
Fannin Prouty 
Fong Long, La. Randolph 
Hansen Magnuson Ribicoff 
Harris Mansfield Russell 
Hayden McClellan Scott 
Hickenlooper McGee Smith 
McIntyre Sparkman 
Holland Metcalf Stennis 
Hollings Miller Thurmond 
Hruska Mundt Yarborough 
Inouye Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—17 
Allott Gruening Monroney 
Bartlett Hartke Montoya 
Brewster Javits Morton 
Church Kennedy 
Ervin Long, Mo. Tower 
Fulbright 
So Mr. CLARR's amendment (No. 859) 
was rejected. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. James Luce, 
of my staff, be permitted to have the 
privilege of the floor during considera- 
tion of the pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


OBJECTION TO SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETING 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the 
Committee on the Judiciary be author- 
ized to complete testimony of the Penn- 
sylvania insurance commissioner, Mr. 
McIntyre. This has been cleared with 
both sides. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am at a 
loss to understand why we give consent 
to this committee to meet and consent is 
not given to other committees. I am 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation. We are under great pressure to 
complete action on education bills, and 
we were counting on today and tomor- 
row. My committee was prevented from 
meeting this morning. 

I see no reason why we should give 
consent to one committee while the other 
committees are discriminated against. I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
a similar request from the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Washington cooperate with me in offer- 
ing a new unanimous-consent request? 

We are in a tight time bind. Let us 
face it. Senators cannot do the com- 
mittee work and be on the floor of the 
Senate at all times. If a Senator must 
be on the floor, he must be here. I do 
not know what can be done about the 
committees and the work that confronts 
them between now and adjournment, if 
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the committees are not permitted to 
meet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is under control. Who yields time? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield time for this 
purpose, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. I am pleading on behalf 
of my committee, the Subcommittee on 
Education. I do not know where one can 
find a group of men who work harder, 
and they should be allowed to complete 
action on the education bills. 

I do not believe anyone wants the 
Senate to adjourn without action com- 
pleted on the education bills. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, objection 
was raised this morning to the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment, Manpower, and 
Poverty meeting this afternoon. The 
subcommittee has very important meas- 
ures pending. We have had great diffi- 
culty arranging a meeting of the com- 
mittee. I had cleared it with one member 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
California [Mr. MurpHy] who raised no 
objection. Someone else objected. 

I shall have to object to the meeting 
of any committee unless the Subcom- 
mittee on Education, on which I also 
serve, and the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty, of 
which I am chairman, are permitted to 
meet. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on my 
time, I yield to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
number of witnesses are here from Chi- 
cago. They are here at Government ex- 
pense. We are in the process of conduct- 
ing a very important investigation. I 
hope we will be permitted to continue. 
If not, of course, we will suspend until 
the Senate is not in session. In the mean- 
time, it will be at the expense of the tax- 
payers and at no personal inconvenience 
to me. 

I hope my colleagues will permit us to 
proceed with this work. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the first place, the 
minority leader made no objection. In 
the second place, when the Senator from 
Arkansas came into the Chamber, he 
said he had out-of-town witnesses pres- 
ent, and the same was true with respect 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart]. They can finish with their out- 
of-town witnesses in an hour or two. I 
was not going to interpose an objection. 
But I did refer it to the Senator who did 
object to the committee meetings because 
of the work on the floor. If there are out- 
of-town witnesses, I believe an excep- 
tion can be made, even though there is 
overall objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. T yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not know whether 
the Senator from Illinois is laboring 
under the impression that I made any 
charge against him. I do not know who 
objected. I am simply saying that we 
have a job to do. 

I do not believe it makes the slightest 
difference whether one committee has 
some witnesses from out of town and 
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another committee has no witnesses from 
out of town but is under the pressure of 
getting vital measures to the floor of the 
Senate. We cannot report the education 
bills if the subcommittee is not permitted 
to meet. The Senate will be in session 
practically every day from now until 
adjournment. 

I just want to get a policy established 
as to whether or not we are going to 
be able to do our committee work. We 
are not going to be able to do it if we 
are not permitted to meet. If my com- 
mittee is not going to be permitted to 
meet, as far as I am concerned, no other 
committee is going to meet. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
Members are serving on many subcom- 
mittees that meet at one and the same 
time, and they are tremendously in- 
terested in a committeee meeting they 
cannot attend because of a commitment 
to another committee, I think a decision 
can be made, and probably that entered 
into the picture this morning. 

Mr. MORSE. My committee is tied up. 
A Senator must use his parliamentary 
rights here to protect himself, and I 
am going to use mine. Unless we can get 
an agreement, I am going to object. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator make his request? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, WAYNE 
Morse has no right to make a special 
request for his committee. I am seeking 
a uniform rule to govern all committees. 
I do not think that the floor of the Sen- 
ate is going to be interferred with by 
work done in committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
of the Senate may be permitted to meet 
this afternoon and tomorrow while the 
Senate is in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cannon in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I object. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, do I 
understand that committees have per- 
mission to meet? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. Ob- 
jection was heard. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to show that this is 
being done at the taxpayers’ expense and 
not at any inconvenience to the chair- 
man of the committee personally. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am try- 
ing to save the expense of schoolchildren 
to get an education. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This saves money 
for them, I am sure, by spending more. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield briefly to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sought 
recognition in order to be permitted to 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Murruy], the 
time has come out of the time controlled 
on final passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 
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RETIREMENT OF BRIG. GEN. JAMES 
STEWART FROM U.S. AIR FORCE 
RESERVE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on May 
31, 1968, James Stewart, formally retired 
as a brigadier general in the U.S. Air 
Force Reserve. Gen. J. P. McConnell, 
Air Force Chief of Staff, conducted the 
retirement ceremony, during the course 
of which he presented to General Stewart 
the Distinguished Service Medal “for ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service to the 
United States.” This is only the second 
time in history that an officer in the Air 
Force Reserve has been so honored. 

As one who has long considered Jimmy 
Stewart his friend, I am proud of the 
matchless record he has compiled of 
service to our Nation and to the motion 
picture industry. 

In the course of his exceptional act- 
ing career, Mr. Stewart has appeared in 
73 motion pictures. His face and his 
voice have become known to people in 
every country of the world and he has, 
through his profession, become one of 
the best international ambassadors of 
good will we could present abroad. An 
Academy Award winner and one of the 
world’s most admired and respected ac- 
tors, Mr. Stewart has still found time 
to perform noteworthy service in many 
other fields. He served for 4 years as a 
member of the board of trustees of his 
alma mater, Princeton University. 
Presently he is a trustee of Claremont 
Colleges and of Project Hope. He has been 
active for many years in the Presbyterian 
Church and the Boy Scouts of America, 
among many other worthy causes. 

General Stewart’s military career be- 
gan during World War II, when he served 
on active duty from March of 1941 un- 
til October of 1945. During that time he 
rose from the rank of private to colonel, 
flying 20 missions over Germany with the 
8th Air Force. 

Mr, President, I congratulate our good 
friend, Gen. Jimmy Stewart, on his out- 
standing contribution to our people and 
our Nation. In closing, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the Rec- 
orp the citation which accompanied the 
award of the Distinguished Service Med- 
al to James M. Stewart. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CITATION To ACCOMPANY THE AWARD OF THE 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL TO JAMES 
M. STEWART 
Brigadier General James M. Stewart dis- 

tinguished himself by exceptionally meri- 

torious service to the United States in his 
mobilization assignment as Deputy Director, 

Office of Information, Office of the Secretary 

of the Air Force from 17 July 1959 to 31 May 

1968, During this period, General Stewart 

selflessly devoted his time, knowledge and 

broad experience in a concerted effort to 
publicize the Air Force contribution to our 
nation’s security. As a result of his personal 
efforts he has brought about a greater aware- 
ness, throughout the nation, of the signifi- 
cant contributions Air Force personnel have 
made toward our country’s defense, His sin- 
cerity, dedication and ability to communi- 
cate to people young and old, were signifi- 
cantly responsible for the general public’s 
appreciation of the Air Force role in safe- 
guarding freedom throughout the world. 
The singularly distinctive accomplishments 
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of General Stewart culminate a long and dis- 
tinguished career in the service of his coun- 
try, and reflect the highest credit upon him- 
self and the United States Air Force. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 857 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 857), and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 81, strike out lines 17 and 18. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the two 
lines which this amendment would strike 
out read as follows, under the heading 
“U.S. Army, Europe”: 

Germany, various: Operational facilities, 
maintenance facilities, and supply facilities, 
$17,384,000. 


Mr. President, I think this amend- 
ment raises the entire question as to 
whether we are going to continue to ex- 
pand our installations in Germany or 
whether, as so many Senators have in- 
dicated by speeches in the Chamber and 
elsewhere, we are going to cut back on 
our commitment in Germany and bring 
a number of our troops home. 

This amendment is a good and a sim- 
ple way to raise that issue. The amount 
involved is relatively small, being 
$17,384,000. 

The amount is for additional opera- 
tional facilities, maintenance facilities, 
and supply facilities. I think it is time 
we started the cutback on our commit- 
ments in Germany for the following rea- 
sons: First, it would help our balance of 
payments; second, it would help our tax 
situation; third, it would contribute, al- 
though in a small way, to the saving of 
$6 billion we are committed to make as 
a result of the legislation we passed last 
week. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Task for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the total 
Army request for Germany was $18,575,- 
000. The committee denied projects to- 
taling $1,191,000. 

Mr. President, I hope that Senators 
will pay close attention to this explana- 
tion because the amendment would 
achieve the opposite result from the one 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has in 
mind. The remaining $17,384,000 which 
this amendment would delete would com- 
pletely deny our forces deployed in Ger- 
many any military construction funds 
this year. The amount approved by the 
committee is for highly important proj- 
ects essential to carrying out our mis- 
sion, some of which relate to highly clas- 
sified programs that cannot be discussed 
on the floor of the Senate, 
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Mr. President, I would like to give you 
a brief résumé as to what we tamper 
with if this amendment stands: $10,192,- 
000 is for specially sealed prefabricated. 
storage buildings for the storage of some 
$200 million worth of valuable preposi- 
tioned equipment as a result of the Re- 
forger program. 

This is the redeployment of American 
troops back to the United States. If these 
facilities are not provided this valuable 
equipment will soon deteriorate in open 
storage and the purpose of Reforger will 
be defeated. Another $5 million is for a 
classified depot facility made necessary 
by our eviction from France. The remain- 
ing $2.2 million consists of five other 
projects relating to our strategic com- 
munications, tank and aircraft mainte- 
nance facilities, and vital fuel storage, 
again absolutely essential because of our 
relocation from France. 

Mr. President, these are bare essentials 
to maintain our Army forces in Germany 
and it would be foolhardy to deny them. 
Each individual project has been care- 
fully screened and I can assure you there 
is no fat whatever in this program 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a question of the Senator from 
Washington. 

Is it not true that very frequently 
when we change these military pro- 
grams, even for a lessening of the pro- 
gram or a diminution of the program, it 
necessarily requires some change in the 
military construction, that is, the facili- 
ties to carry out the change? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The Senator was the 
chairman of this subcommittee for many 
years and he is very familiar with it. 
The Senator makes a very good point. 

Mr. STENNIS. While it is a voluntary 
change, like switching a program, or an 
involuntary program, like getting out of 
France, extra construction is required 
just the same. Is that not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is right. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is that not true? It is 
analogous to a change in policy in a 
factory, in an industry, or anything else. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is all that is in- 
volved in the major part of this amend- 
ment, as I understand it; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is essentially 
correct. In addition, of course, the Pres- 
ident announced the redeployment of 
approximately 33,000 troops back to this 
country. In order to be able to redeploy 
those troops back to the United States, 
we have to have dual bases. $10 million 
of the $17 million involved will provide 
storage facilities essential for the pre- 
positioning of supplies and equipment to 
support those troops, should they be re- 
turned to Germany. 

Mr. STENNIS. Another case, then, if 
I understand it correctly, is of chang- 
ing policy and it is really a diminution 
of the program in Europe? 
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Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The net result, having 
in mind the expenditure of $10 million 
for storage housing, and having in mind 
the recall or redeployment of about 33,000 
troops, will be an increased expenditure 
or a decreased expenditure? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
Washington will respond in this way: It 
will cost more in American dollars to re- 
deploy troops back than it would be to 
keep them there. On the other hand, it 
would save dollars from the standpoint 
of our balance-of-payments situation. I 
emphasize that all the talk about rede- 
ployment of troops back to the United 
States entails an additional dollar ex- 
pense; but what we are trying to save is 
on the balance of payments. So the Re- 
forger program is directed at the part of 
our effort which is to improve the stand- 
ing of the American dollar by bolstering 
our situation as it relates to the balance 
of payments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many troops will 
we have left in Germany if the 33,000 
are recalled? 

Mr. JACKSON. It is my understanding 
that with the redeployment of about 
33,000 troops, the total of U.S. military 
personnel in Germany will be about 
212,000. 

Mr. LAUSC HE. But the recall of the 
33,000 does correspond with the argu- 
ments which have been made that sav- 
ings can be achieved by withdrawing 
troops from Europe? 

Mr. JACKSON. Savings on our balance 
of payments. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Save on our balance of 
payments, yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. But remember, when 
we redeploy troops back to this country, 
we have the additional expense of dual 
bases, and dual equipment, It means that 
we have to have in Europe two things: 
one is equipment, and the other is storage 
facilities. In the United States we have 
to have the equipment so that the troops 
can train, and, of course, the bases to go 
with it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The cost of the troops 
continues whether they are in Europe or 
in the United States; is that not correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator’s point is 
right on that matter. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have been a long- 
time exponent of reducing the size of our 
forces in Europe, as the distinguished 
Senator from Washington knows. 
eee JACKSON. I am very well aware of 

t. 

Mr. DOMINICK. We had quite a de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate on that, 
one day. It is my understanding that 
this money, which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania seeks to strike, is con- 
nected with maintaining our forces now 
in Germany; is that not correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is par- 
tially correct; $10,192,000 of the $17,384,- 
000 which would be eliminated relates to 
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the Reforger program. As the Senator 
knows, that is the big program that 
covers the redeployment of approxi- 
mately 33,000 troops back to the United 
States. The $10 million item is in con- 
nection with the pre-positioning of sup- 


equipment which has heretofore sup- 
ported the 33,000 men in Europe. 

To deny this would make ineffective 
the previously announced decision on re- 
deploying the 33,000 troops. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am not quite sure I 
follow the Senator on that. 

Mr. JACKSON. ‘The Senator under- 
stands that we have to have dual bases 
in connection with the troop redeploy- 
ment. The Senator is aware of that. In 
other words, we have to have a base for 
supplies and equipment both in Europe 
and in the United States. What we are 
doing here is putting in storage the 
equipment which supports the 33,000 
men being redeployed to the States. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Is it not a fact that 
Germany at the present time has not 
met its troop commitment or supply 
commitment under the NATO agree- 
ment? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not want to get 
into a long discussion at this time, be- 
cause of limited time, as to the troop 
situation in Europe. I think, technically 
speaking, most of the NATO nations 
have not met their previously planned- 
for troop commitments. It all depends 
on what commitments, over the last 
years one is referring to. 

I want to point out that Under Sec- 
retary of State Rostow has just com- 
pleted talks in Germany, and I believe 
some substantial progress has been made 
with respect to our balance-of-payments 
picture in Germany, so that there will 
be improvement in that area. I do not 
have the immediate figures. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. But this amendment 
would do violence to the redeployment 
program, previously announced, of ap- 
proximately 33/000 U.S. troops. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield for a 
question on the pending amendment? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I notice in the House bill 
that there were individual authorizations 
for various facilities for the National 
Guard. In the Senate bill, those individ- 
ual authorizations are not in evidence. 
Does that mean that they are consoli- 
dated in some other part of the bill 
which the Senate reported? 

Mr. JACKSON. ‘The Senator from Ver- 
mont asks a very good question. What we 
have done here is to handle the National 
Guard facilities on a lump-sum basis. 
This is the program we have followed 
in the past. We tried the line item ap- 
proach from 1959 to 1962, which was not 
at all successful. 

Instead, we felt that, contrary to the 
action taken by the House, this matter 
should be handled on a lump-sum basis 
with the priority lists that they come up 
with each year. I might say that we are 
way behind on the funding in connec- 
tion with the programs previously au- 
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thorized. Particularly for the Army Na- 
tional Guard and the Army Reserve 


carryover. 

The way the bill is being presented on 
the floor here is that we have met all 
of the requests the Department has sub- 
mitted for authorizations. The problem 
that the States face, I will say to the 
Senator, comes when it relates to the 
appropriation bill on the actual funding 
of projects previously authorized. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason I ask the ques- 
tion is that some of the National Guard 
people seem to have the impression the 
Senate had cut them out. 

Mr. JACKSON. No, sir. We are not 
knocking out their projects. The report 
on page 41 makes that very clear. The 
House did add, for example, in the Army 
National Guard, $10,617,000, and 87,900, 
000 for the Reserves. But our position 
was that until we use up the previous 
‘authorization, there was no point adding 
more authorizations. Thus, the problem 
that the National Guard is raising gen- 
erally, as well as the Reserves group, re- 
lates to the appropriation bill, which will 
come up later. 

Mr. AIKEN. Then the problem of the 
Guard is to get their priorities estab- 
lished for their particular units, and 
then get the appropriation. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. I know 
that the Senator from Vermont has 
taken a keen interest in this matter. Let 
me say that I shall be very happy to work 
with him and help him in any way that 
I can in connection with the individual 
projects he has in the State of Vermont. 
I wish to assure the Senator from Ver- 
mont on that point. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know that the Senator's 
assistance will be very valuable. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator from 
Washington will be very happy to assist 
him 


Iam now happy to yield to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER. I would like to return to 
this amendment. Is it not correct to say 
that, in chief, the money authorized, or 
proposed to be authorized, would accom- 
plish two things? One, to pay for at least 
part of the cost of the facilities which 
must be relocated because of De Gaulle’s 
decision that our forces and all NATO 
forces should move out of France? 

Mr. JACKSON. His eviction notice. 

Mr. COOPER. Part of that money 
be go to build facilities in other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Second, is it correct that 
our country has agreed to return to the 
United States about 33,000 troops, and in 
order to carry out this commitment—or 
at least the agreement was made, subject 
to the money being appropriated—we 
must not only return them, but we must 
have facilities available in Europe and 
‘weapons for their use whenever necessary 
to send them back, in the event of war? 

Mr. JACKSON. We are redeploying ap- 
proximately 33,000 troops. When we em- 
bark on this kind of program, which has 
been referred to as the Reforger program, 
we must have dual basing. 

Mr. COOPER. Returning the 33,000 
men is the first step toward what may be 
an agreement among the NATO coun- 
tries on the level of forces? 
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Mr. JACKSON. As the Senator knows, 
the NATO Foreign Ministers have been 
meeting in Iceland for two days and are 
discussing a program which NATO can 
agree upon for a mutual reduction of 
NATO and Warsaw Pact forces—a pro- 
gram for a reciprocal East-West reduc- 
tion of armed forces. This is being dis- 
cussed, as I understand, at the current 
meeting of Foreign Ministers. 

Mr. COOPER. I support this author- 
ization. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on my time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to ask the 
Senator where this material and equip- 
ment of a highly secret nature, which it 
is intended to store, and the facilities to 
be built as a result of this authorization, 
have been stored since we were kicked 
out of France and since we decided to 
bring the troops home? 

Mr. JACKSON. I must point out to the 
Senator that they have been using tem- 
porary facilities in connection with much 
of the equipment that has been moved 
from France. The situation with refer- 
ence to the equipment which must be 
prepositioned is that it cannot be main- 
tained and protected with existing fa- 
cilities, because it is necessary that it all 
be put into air-conditioned facilities. At 
the present time, the bulk of it is out in 
the open, as the Senator knows, with the 
troops in the field. This equipment can- 
not be maintained in the open with no 
use being made of it. 

Mr. CLARK. Why can we not keep 
them with the troops in the field? Cer- 
tainly we are not going to bring all the 
troops home. 

Mr. JACKSON. The equipment we are 
talking about relates only to the equip- 
ment needed to support the 33,000 
troops—that is a little over a division— 
and we are talking about $200 million in 
equipment. It is very expensive to support 
men in the field, as the Senator knows. 
This program which I mentioned spe- 
cifically, relating to storage facilities, 
which are of an especially prefabricated 
nature, will cost $10,192,000. The esti- 
mate given to us previously was that the 
program would entail about $40 million. 

Mr. CLARK. Why is it necessary to air- 
condition facilities in Germany? 

Mr. JACKSON. As the Senator knows, 
when equipment is stored, there must be 
what is commonly referred to as a dehu- 
midification program. The dampness 
must be taken out of the air. When I said 
“air conditioning,” I included dehumidi- 
fication. It prevents rust and other types 
of trouble that we run into in the storage 
of equipment, which the Senator knows 
is becoming more and more sophisticated. 


like buildings to store equipment. Is that 
what it is? 


Mr. JACKSON. That may not be ac- 


cover the requirements to meet the needs 
for the prepositioning of the 
and supplies to support the 33 
we are redeploying. 
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Mr. CLARK. It would look to me as 
though operational facilities were for 
new equipment, supplies, facilities, and 
the like to make our operational forces 
more efficient. Maintenance facilities 
would be to maintain equipment already 
over there. I do not know what supply 
facilities 

Mr. JACKSON. An operational facility 
can include communications. It can in- 
clude supplies and a long list of things. 
As I said, it could be more accurately 
descriptive, in a more detailed way. It 
would be nice if there were a complete 
bill of particulars, as we lawyers say, of 
all the items; but I assure the Senator 
this program is directly tied to the 
announced decision to redeploy troops 
back here. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Colorado 
LMr. Dominick]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I have 
been very interested in the colloquy that 
has been going on on this particular 
amendment. For a long time I have been 
in favor of reducing our troops and our 
defenses in Europe as rapidly as possible. 
We have about 350,000 persons in Europe 
more than 20 years after World War I. 
It does not seem to me that, on a con- 
tinent where there is probably the most 
economically productive group of na- 
tions in the world outside of the North 
American Continent, we should continue 
to have that type of force level. 

I was extremely interested in listening 
to the colloquy. I listened to the distin- 
guished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] say, “Well, is not this a part of 
our NATO commitment?” The cost of the 
NATO commitment is not affected by 
this amendment. That comes from line 
19 to the end of the section, and is not 
affected by lines 17 and 18. 

The other thing that I think is im- 
portant is that it is going to require us 
to spend $10 million to take 33,000 troops 
out. Do we automatically assume that if 
we take all of them out it is going to cost 
us ten times that much, and therefore 
it would be more expensive to take them 
out than to leave them there? I cannot 
follow that type of logic or mathematics. 
It does not make sense to me—particu- 
larly at a time when our balance of pay- 
ments is so acute that the administra- 
tion has asked us to tax tourists and has 
asked us to put a travel tax into effect 
and has just finished putting a surtax on 
everybody in this country. Yet the ad- 
ministration is saying in effect that we 
must maintain people there and we have 
to put another $17 million into doing 
something that I think was a wrong 
policy matter to begin with. 

I discussed this matter at length dur- 
ing the committee hearings, and reserved 
my right to discuss it on the floor. I am 
delighted the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has brought up this particular subject. 

I do not see why it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to go forward with the de- 
humidification expense and all the other 
expenses of maintaining our supplies and 
equipment, if we are going to bring our 
men back here. Germany, which is large- 
ly relying upon us, along with some of 
the other countries in Europe, is appar- 
ently unwilling either to buy the equip- 
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ment or to maintain it at its own ex- 


pense. 

It would seem to me that if we are fi- 
nally going to follow the example of 
England, France, Germany, and all the 
other countries that have failed to ful- 
fill their NATO obligations, and as long 
as we are still willing to fulfill ours, as 
we can do, by the use of our Polaris sub- 
marine and by redeploying our troops 
if necessary for fast airlift, that the very 
least we could ask our European allies to 
do would be to take on the expense of 
maintaining the bases in a state of readi- 
ness, so that we could come to their de- 
fense when and if they need it. 

So, Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment is a good one, and I shall be happy 
to vote for it. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, before 
yielding back the remainder of my time, 
I ask unanimous consent that on the next 
amendment, No. 858, to be offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the rollcall 
take place not sooner than 1:30 p.m. to- 
day 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
LAUSCHE in the chair). Does the Senator 
mean the rollcall on the pending amend- 
ment, or the next? 

Mr. JACKSON. No. After the pending 
amendment has been voted upon, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will offer 
amendment No. 858. I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on that amendment 
not take place prior to 1:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered, and can- 
not be ordered before the amendment is 
offered. 

Mr. CLARK. We will ask for them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator include in his request that the 
vote take place at 1:30 p.m. if the yeas 
and nays are ordered? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. Not 
earlier than 1:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I wish to 
correct a statement of the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. He said the 
pending amendment would not affect our 
NATO commitment. That is not true. 
The following portion of the bill relates 
to the NATO commitments at the NATO 
headquarters. This portion relates to the 
military construction program, and the 
provisions in these two lines relate di- 
rectly to a part of our NATO commit- 
ments; that is, to the troop level we are 
maintaining now. 

I have supported, as has the Senator 
from Colorado, bringing home some of 
the troops we have over there, because 
to do so would help us with our balance- 
of-payments problem. 

But if we are going to bring them 
home, the decision that was made to 
bring 33,000 home included a decision to 
pre-position that equipment over there, 
so that if the troops had to be moved 
back quickly by airlift, they could have 
the equipment there, ready for them to 
use when they take to the field. 

This $10 million construction item is 
an item to dehumidify the containers, 
so to speak, or the warehouses that this 
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equipment is to be put into, to keep the 
equipment from rusting and deteriorat- 
ing and to make the maintenance prob- 
lem simpler for the people who are to 
keep the equipment ready for us. So it is 
really in support of our bringing back a 
part of the troops and reducing the troop 
level over there, which I certainly favor, 
as does the Senator from Colorado. But 
I am not in favor of leaving that equip- 
ment out in the weather, so that, if 
troops do have to be redeployed, it will 
not be usable. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nevada for mak- 
ing the point. I point out, however, that 
on the lines following the language which 
would be stricken by the pending amend- 
ment, the bill reads: 

For the United States share of the cost of 
multilateral programs for the acquisition or 
construction of military facilities and instal- 
lations, including international military 
headquarters, for the collective defense of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Area, $55,000,000. 


So this amendment does not affect 
those facilities. 

Mr, CANNON. That is correct. That 
portion is a part of our infrastructure to 
the NATO headquarters, and the opera- 
tion of the NATO infrastructure area, 
and this part has to do only with main- 
taining our own equipment, that would 
be needed there should we have to re- 
deploy our troops over there in support 
of our overall NATO goals. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. It still seems to me that 
if we are going to bring our troops back, 
it ought to be the obligation of the host 
countries to maintain the bases and 
equipment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I do not agree with the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
and the Senator from Nevada in regard 
to leaving the equipment over there. If 
the equipment is to be left there, we 
ought to make that the choice of Ger- 
many, and let Germany maintain it. 
Germany has never fulfilled her com- 
mitments. In fact, most of the mem- 
bers of NATO have never fulfilled their 
commitments. Only the United States. 
We have maintained our manpower com- 
mitments from the beginning. Other na- 
tions have not. Let us bring our troops 
and equipment home, and let them sup- 
ply the troops and equipment, if any 
more are needed. It is about time we 
stopped being played for suckers by 
NATO, in regard to supplying all the 
troops and equipment. 

Of course, the Germans do not favor 
that. They know what that means: They 
will not get them back again as quickly 
as they would like. But I say, let them 
pay the cost of maintenance over there. 
It is about time we lay it on the line to 
Germany. I support the amendment. 

Mr, JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment (No. 857) of the Senator from 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. Bartterr], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr, Cuurcs], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Moxroral, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], and the 
Senator from Florida IMr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are 
absent on official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. ERVIN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javrts], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
ton], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] would vote “nay.” 

| ‘The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 62, as follows: 


INo. 193 Leg.] 

YEAS—18 
Baker Dominick Moss 
Bayh Nelson 
Brewster Hatfield Proxmire 
Burdick Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. McGovern Tydings 
Clark Morse Young, Ohio 

NAYS—62 
Aiken Hansen Mundt 
Anderson Harris Murphy 
Bennett Hayden Muskie 
Bible Hickenlooper Pastore 
Boggs Holland Pearson 
Brooke Hollings Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Hruska Percy 
Cannon Inouye Prouty 
Carlson Jackson Randolph 
Case Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Cotton — — 

n Sparkman 
Curtis Long, La. Spong 
Dirksen 3 Stennis 
Dodd Symington 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Elender McGee Williams, N.J. 
Fannin McIntyre Williams, 
Fong Metcalf ‘ar’ 

Gore Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Mondale 

NOT VOTING—19 
Allott Hill Morton 
Bartlett Javits Russell 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Ervin Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Fulbright McCarthy ‘Tower 
Gruening Monroney 
Hartke Montoya 


So Mr. CLARK’s amendment (No. 857) 
was rejected, 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute on the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the vote 
on the next amendment, when it is called 
up, not take place before 1:30, but, hope- 
fully, very shortly thereafter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That re- 
quest has already been granted. 


AMENDMENT NO. 858 


Mr, CLARE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 858), and ask that 
it be read, and when it is read, I desire 
to modify it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 135, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 808. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated to or for the Depart- 
ment of the Army under title I of this Act is 
hereby reduced by 10 per centum.” 

On page 135, line 13, strike out “Sec, 808” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 809”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to modify the amendment by inserting 
in line 5, after the word “act” and be- 
fore the word is,“ the following: “for 
expenditure within the United States”. 

I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. CLARK. The purpose of this 
amendment is to reduce the amount of 
the authorization by $36,598,100 by tak- 
ing a 10 percent cut out of the total 
under “Title 1—Army,” where the 
amount inside the United States is set 
forth as $365,981,000. 

Senators will note that there is a 
Major command summary” about the 
middle of page 10 of the report, and I 
ask that the “Major command sum- 
mary,” down to and including the line 
“Subtotal inside the United States,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Major command summary 
Continental Army Command: 


ist Army.. 811. 345, 000 
Ann . a) 00, 6812000 
a ATS oa aaa $ „000 
A aae 6, 408, 000 
Bt. ATO 2 6, 564, 000 
Military District of Wash- 
ooo ( 167, 000 
CONARO subtotal . 61, 005, 000 
Army Materiel Command 
. ee 29, 831, 000 
Army Air Defense Command and 
Benina oan nec anne ee 227, 460, 000 
Army Strategic Communications 
Command—CONUS --------. 9, 115, 000 
US. Military Academy 16, 000, 000 
The Surgeon General 20, 401, 000 
Military Traffic Management and 
Terminal Service 1,124,000 
„ ͤ ͤ einer eee 112, 000 
EC ↄ = Ä—— ee 933, 000 
Subtotal tnside the 
United States 365, 981, 000 
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Mr. CLARE. Senators will note that 
the various categories for authorization 
for the Army within the United States 
include sums for the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
and 6th Armies, the Military District of 
Washington, and for various other Army 
installations, including, among others, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, and Surgeon General—this being 
exemplary and not complete. 

It is my view that, in our effort to pro- 
vide at least the $6 billion of cuts in 
expenditures to which the Senate is 
committed, we should attempt to cut, on 
an overall basis, those elements of the 
Defense Establishment which are suscep- 
tible to being cut without injury to our 
national security. I suggest that the 
pending amendment is one such in- 
stance. 

I have excluded from the proposed 
amendment the expenditures for the 
Army outside the United States, which 
appear on page 10 of the report, totaling 
$85,610,000, because I am aware of the 
sensitivity of many Senators toward cuts 
which might even remotely have any im- 
pact on our operations in Vietnam and 
perhaps elsewhere overseas. 

Mr. President, in summary, I urge that 
the Senate agree to the amendment. I 
believe it is a moderate amendment. I be- 
lieve there is enough fat in the military 
construction bill so that this cut can be 
absorbed without any danger whatever 
to our national security. In the last 
analysis, Senators must make up their 
minds whether they are going to take 
this $6 billion cut out of programs for 
children, education, and our various 
domestic programs which have been 
lumped together under the title of Great 
Society programs, or whether they are 
going to go after the $82 billion military 
budget which I am convinced contains 
an enormous amount of fat, and particu- 
larly in light of the fiscal situation, the 
condition of the dollar, our balance of 
payments, and our monetary and fiscal 
problems. 

Mr. President, I urge that the Senate 
agree to the amendment. I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. President, this 
year’s construction program is an austere 
one. Most of the authorization requested 
is devoted to special projects of major 
importance. For the Department of the 
Army the committee approved a total 
of $451,591,000, which is $11.8 million be- 
low the amount requested. Each individ- 
ual project was carefully reviewed and if 
any fat remains in the program I do not 
know where it is, and this statement 
equally applies to each of the titles of 
this bill. Over 62 percent of the Army 
program is earmarked for two special 
programs; namely, the Sentinel system 
and NATO infrastructure, leaving only 
$169.3 million for essential brick and 
mortar projects at the numerous Army 
installations. 

Now within the past few days a few 
remarks have been made on this floor 
concerning the Sentinel system, and 
now that the matter has been disposed 
of, the $36.5 million that would be taken 
out of the Army overall program would 
have to come from the remainder. This 
would leave less than $170 million to 
provide for absolutely hard core re- 
quirements at some 56 permanent Army 
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installations, A goodly portion of this 
sum is set aside for barracks and related 
facilities. These have already been re- 
duced below the amount requested by 
the Department of Defense..I must point 
out that the approval of this amendment 
will in effect deprive our troops of badly 
needed housing and mess facilities, train- 
ing facilities, medical and dental care, 
and most important, repair facilities to 
keep their overtaxed equipment oper- 
ating. We have already taken out of this 
bill every project we could find that did 
not get into the bone and sinew of the 
program. 

Finally, Mr. President, I might point 
out that if this amendment is adopted 
it will reduce the authority to be granted 
the Army by about $30 million more 
than the first amendment proposed by 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The position of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is not valid in another regard. 
The Senator has heretofore said, Let us 
take all of the money out of Germany.” 
He was trying to strike $17 million in 
Germany. Then, he said, Take 10 per- 
cent out of all overseas and U.S. installa- 
tions.” But he has modified his position 
now to say, “Leave it all overseas,” and 
he has eliminated from the amendment 
the items in the Pacific, the Southern 
Command, the Materiel Command, the 
Army Security Agency overseas, in Eu- 
rope and in Germany, and the Army 
Strategic Communications overseas. He 
has eliminated all those items. 

Instead of saying it should be taken 
out of funds for overseas, he now wants 
to take it out in the United States at the 
many installations that badly need some 
of these construction facilities. This is 
being pound wise and penny foolish. I 
hope the Senate does not agree to 
the amendment of the Senator from 


(At this point, Mr. BURDICK assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Nevada just stated that 
this amendment would embrace a cut of 
$30 million more than was provided in 
the proposal the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania previously offered. Will the Sena- 
tor from Nevada elaborate on that 
point? 

Mr. CANNON. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania initially offered an overall 
amendment that would have cut out 
$5.69 million. That amendment was of- 
fered earlier today. 

Now, in this amendment he has pro- 
posed a $36.5 million reduction directly 
for the Army in the face of his previous 
amendment which provided for a reduc- 
tion of $5.69 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By how many millions 
of dollars does this amendment exceed 
the previous amendment offered by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, which was 
rejected? 

Mr. CANNON. For the Army, and it 
related only to the Army, it is a little 
over $30 million more than the amend- 
ment he previously offered for the Army. 
It is slightly over $30 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

CxIV——1167—Part 14 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in view 
of the fact that we have an agreement 
not to vote before 1:30, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, the time to be 
charged against my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I am pre- 
pared to yield back the time of the op- 
ponents on the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my understanding the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is prepared to yield back 
his time on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has been 
yielded back. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, as modified. The yeas and 
mays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Ida- 
ho [Mr. CxHurcu], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. ErvIN], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuyv], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Mownroney], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE] is paired with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Indiana 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], and the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 
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The. result was announced—yeas 21, 
nays 60, as follows: 


INo. 194 Leg.] 
YEAS—21 
Bayh Hatfield Pell 
Brooke Jordan,Idaho Proxmire 
Burdick Randolph 
Clark Mondale Ribicoff 
Cooper Morse Symington 
Gore Moss Tydings 
Harris Nelson Young, Ohio 
NAYS—60 
Aiken Fong McIntyre 
Anderson Griffin 
Baker Hansen Miller 
Bennett Hart Mundt 
Bible Hayden Murphy 
s r Muskie 

Brewster Hill Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Holland Pearson 
Byrd, W. Va. Hollings Percy 

Hruska Prouty 
Carlson Inouye Scott 
Case Jackson 
Cotton Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Curtis Kuchel Spong 
Dirksen Lausche Stennis 
Dodd Long, La. Thurmond 
Dominick n Williams, N.J. 
Eastland Williams, Del, 

McClellan Yarborough 
Fannin McGee Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—18 

Allott Hartke Montoya 
Bartlett Javits Morton 
Church Kennedy Russell 

Long, Mo. Smathers 
Pulbright Mc 
Gruening Monroney Tower 


So Mr. CLank's amendment (No. 858), 
as modified, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATOR MON- 
DALE TO THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. Res. 307 

Resolved, That Mr. Mondale, of Minnesota, 
be, and he is hereby, assigned to service on 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
in lieu of Mr. Kennedy, of New York, de- 
ceased, Mr. Mondale having from 
the Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 307) was considered and 
agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 864 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment (No. 864), and ask that 
it be stated. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 135, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 808. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated to or for each mili- 
tary department for housing under title VI 
of this Act is hereby reduced by 10 per 
centum.” 

On page 135, line 13, strike out “Sec, 808” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 809“. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if Senators 
will refer to page 33 of the committee 
report, they will see there under the 
heading, “Title VI, Military Family 
Housing,” a tabulation showing a series 
of expenditures for military family hous- 
ing totaling $586 million. And for each 
military department there is a subtotal, 
and there is a total appropriation granted 
for construction of $48,740,000. It is to 
that amount that the pending amend- 
ment is directed and not to the authori- 
zations for operating expenses, leasing 
maintenance, debt payment, and the like. 

The end result of the pending amend- 
ment would be to cut $4,874,000 from 
military family housing. 

I have considered moving an amend- 
ment to prevent the construction of any 
further units of new housing, totaling 
2,000 units. Actually, I believe in view of 
our other national priorities—including 
aid to education, the poverty program, 
and the other Great Society programs 
which have already been drastically cut 
back and will be further cut back in the 
ensuing months—it would be quite justi- 
fiable to move to eliminate all new 
construction. 

It would seem that the construction 
of military family housing is something 
which could well be postponed for at 
least a year and that our armed services 
personnel could get along without these 
2,000 new units in order that we may 
feed the hungry, educate our youth, and 
make some dent in the frightening prob- 
lems of our slum areas, rural as well as 
urban. 

I concluded, however, because of the 
chilly reception which has greeted the 
other amendments, that I would confine 
this cut to 10 percent of the total amount 
of $48 million in the hope that Senators 
will at least make this modest contribu- 
tion toward those savings which we in 
the Congress have voted as essential, 
totaling $6 billion. 

Mr. President, I hope therefore that 
this modest amendment, which as I say 
would only reduce the total amount of 
the pending bill by $4,874,000, will be 
approved by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
committee has approved $586,700,000 for 
the military family housing program. For 
the coming fiscal year—and I emphasize 
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this—only $48,740,000 of this amount is 
for new construction, consisting primar- 
ily of 2,000 units of family housing with- 
in the United States. This seems to be 
a very modest request against the re- 
tirement of an existing deficit of around 
52,000 units and when compared to the 
yearly increment of 12,500 units usually 
requested. We have, in other words, elim- 
inated on the average of 10,500 units as 
compared to the number requested last 
year. 

Mr. President, in recent years we have 
required all costs of the family housing 
to be authorized in the military con- 
struction bill. What I am about to say 
is very important. Lest any Senator get 
the idea that what we are talking about 
here when we mention $586.7 million is 
all for housing, I want to make the point 
crystal clear. 

Mr. President, as we know, in recent 
years we have required all costs of fam- 
ily housing to be authorized in the mili- 
tary construction bill. Therefore, $537,- 
960,000 of this year’s request relates to 
operating expenses, the leasing of hous- 
ing, the maintenance of existing prop- 
erty, debt payment on existing mort- 
gages, mortgage insurance premiums, 
and servicemen’s mortgage insurance 
premiums. 

It can be seen that much of this por- 
tion of the request consists of fixed 
charges, and to reduce the amount by 10 
percent is somewhat tantamount to mak- 
ing a general reduction in the funds to 
pay the interest on the national debt. 

If this amendment is adopted, it will 
reduce the housing request by $58.7 mil- 
lion, thus eliminating entirely the new 
construction program, and will cut into 
vitally needed operation and mainte- 
nance funds. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam afraid that the Sen- 
ator’s staff assistant has misinterpreted 
this amendment. I am not asking for a 
$58 million cut at all. I am asking for a 
cut from 2,000 units in the ancillary 
expenditures there to what amounts to 
1,800 units. I stated in my opening re- 
marks that the total cut would be 
$4,874,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. I shall read the Sena- 
tor’s amendment; and if I do not under- 
stand it, perhaps the Senator can explain 
it to me: 

On page 135, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“Seco. 808. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the total amount 
authorized to be appropriated to or for each 
military department“ 


Mr. CLARK. “Each military depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. JACKSON. That is right. 
“for housing under Title VI of this Act is 
hereby reduced by 10 per centum.” 


Mr. President, in title VI of the bill we 
have all of the military departments. 
The Senator’s amendment would reduce 
by 10 percent the amount authorized, 
and the amount authorized for housing 
is $586,700,000. That is precisely the re- 
sult here; namely, a reduction of $58.7 
million. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite disagree with the 
Senator about the interpretation of my 
amendment. If there is any doubt, let 
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us modify it so as to make clear that 
what I am trying to cut are the items 
totaling $48,740,000. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to be fair to 
the Senator, but where in his amend- 
ment does such a proposal appear? 

Mr. CLARK. “Each military depart- 
ment for housing.” 

Mr. JACKSON. So that the Senator 
understands, when he talks about hous- 
ing in title VI, it covers all aspects of 
housing. 

If Senators will refer to page 33 of the 
report, in connection with title VI, it 
will be apparent. On page 33 of the report 
is broken down what we say about title 
VI. Senators will find there a complete 
bill of particulars. N 

What the Senator proposes to do by 
his amendment—if the English language 
still has some meaning—is to reduce all 
the items appearing on page 33 of the 
report by 10 percent. One cannot come 
to any other conclusion. 

Mr. CLARK, I believe I have the right 
to modify my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to modify my amendment by in- 
serting on line 5, after the word for“ 
and before the word “housing,” the word 
“new.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—what will be the difference 
in the amount of money involved in this 
case? 

Mr. CLARK. As the Senator from 
Washington interprets my amendment— 
and I disagree with him, in all good 
humor—it is the difference between $58 
million, which the committee amend- 
ment calls for, and a cut of $4,874,000, 
which my amendment calls for. It is to 
cut the new housing units by 10 percent. 
Actually, it is a difference of approxi- 
mately $54 million. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate his modification? 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment No. 864 be modified 
by inserting on line 5, after the word 
“for” and before the word “housing,” 
the word “new.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the ef- 
fect of the Senator’s amendment, as 
modified, would be to reduce the hous- 
ing figure for the 2,000 units by 10 per- 
cent. The total amount that has been 
authorized is $42,850,000. So this would 
reduce it by $4,285,000. 

Mr. CLARK. I would include the minor 
construction planning and the rental 
guarantee payments, because they are 
part of the new units. 

Mr. JACKSON. No; they are not. 

This is the trouble, Mr. President. 
When we try to draft legislation on the 
floor of the Senate, we get into a mass 
of confusion. 

I wish to make it very clear that the 
report, on page 33, refers to new hous- 
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ing, and that item amounts to 2,000 units, 
at $42,850,000. In addition, we have mi- 
nor construction and planning. 

Mr. CLARK. It is planning for new 


housing. 

Mr. JACKSON. Planning for new hous- 
ing. and the Senator proposes to reduce 
that 

Mr. CLARK. No. If the Senator will 
look at the line total authorization for 
appropriations granted, construction,” it 
is the construction of new housing, in- 
cluding the planning, that I desire to re- 
duce by 10 percent. I believe it is as clear 
as it can be that that is $48,740,000, and 
I want to cut that by 10 percent. 

Mr. JACKSON. The junior Senator 
from Washington has been away from 
the practice of law for a long time. 

Mr. CLARK, So has the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JACKSON. Perhaps even longer 
than the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
But, on the total figure of $48,740,000, 
on which I understand the Senator is 
now relying—is that the Senator's new 
figure? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON. Under that, if the Sen- 
ator will go back, there is “minor con- 
struction.” “Minor construction” relates 
to improvements on old housing. The 
Senator's amendment refers to new 
housing. Will the Senator explain how 
his amendment would cover that? 

Iam not trying to be picky. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that the Sena- 
tor from W is trying to be 
picky, not intentionally. If the Senator 
would be happier if we put another sub- 
total in the report and make it $42 mil- 
lion, I will not argue. 

Mr. JACKSON. Does not the Senator's 
amendment say “new housing“? 

Mr. CLARE. Yes. But it says construc- 
tion of new housing. 

Mr. JACKSON. I am trying to point 
out that the minor construction” item 
does not relate to construction of new 
housing. It relates to the remodeling of 
old housing or housing that is already in 
existence. How can that be new housing? 

Iam not being picky. This is not com- 
plicated; it is pretty clear. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator thinks it is 
worthwhile to take the time of the Sen- 
ate to argue over the matter of some 
$400,000, I am willing to modify my 
amendment again to make it conform 
with what the Senator from Washington 
would like to have it mean, and then he 
can tell us why he objects to that. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is not my amend- 
ment. I am just trying to interpret it. 

In order to get the record straight, let 
me explain that last year the Congress 
approved 10,609 family housing units out 
of 12,500 requested. We have reduced it 
this year to 2,000. 

I must say that the men who serve in 
the Armed Forces of this country—and 
the bulk of them are there involuntar- 
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lem we have in housing, they would say 
that the men serving in the Armed 
Forees are entitled at least to a small 
percentage of the tremendous demand. 
‘The outright commitment at the present 
time is around 52,000 units, in order to 
meet minimum requirements, and we are 
providing only 2,000. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. With due respect to 
the Senator from Washington, he is ar- 
guing against the substance of the 
amendment—and I shall not vote for 
the amendment, either. But the amend- 
ment is in proper form, because it says 
10 percent of new housing. If anything in 
here is old housing, it is not included in 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JACKSON. I agree. 

Mr. PASTORE. Senators can stand up 
and vote against it, and I shall vote 
against it. However, the amendment is 
in proper form. 

Mr. JACKSON. It is in proper form as 
I interpret what it would do, but I say 
to my friend from Rhode Island that he 
said that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
said it is also going to include minor con- 
struction which is not new construction. 
I say that it would not. 

Mr. PASTORE. No; and his amend- 
ment would not include it because it pro- 
vides for new construction.” 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is correct. 
I was trying to explain that his amend- 
ment would not do what he had said it 
would do. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JACKSCN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern in the chair). All time hav- 
ing been yielded back, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment (No. 864) of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Idaho 
IMr. CHURCH], the Senator from North 
Carolina IMr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Hax ENI, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Lonc], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
McCartuy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Monroney], the Senator from New 
Mexico TMr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Texas IMr. YARBOROUGH] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. BARTLETT], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] would 
each vote “nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. Gnurxwrxal is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RusszLL I. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote yea“ and the Sena- 
tor from Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLorrI, 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morron]i, and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from UHlinois [Mr. 
DrxseEn] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr, Attorr] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 14, 
nays 64, as follows: 


INo. 195 Leg.] 
YEAS—14 
Bayh Hart Scott 
Boggs McGovern Smathers 
Burdick Morse Del. 
Clark Nelson Young, Ohio 
Cooper 
NAYS—64 
Afken Hansen Moss 
Anderson Hatfield Mundt 
Baker Hickenlooper Murphy 
Bennett III Muskie 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Brewster Hollings Pearson 
Brooke Hruska Pell 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Percy 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Prout 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Randolph 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Case Kuchel Smith 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis Long, La. Spong 
Dodd Magnuson Stennis 
Dominick Symington 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender McGee Tydings 
Fannin McIntyre Williams, N.J 
Fong Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Gore Miller 
Griffin Mondale 
NOT VOTING—2i 

Allott Harris Monroney 
Bartlett Hartke Montoya 
Church Hayden Morton 
Dirksen Javits Russell 

Kennedy Talmadge 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Tower 
Gruening McCarthy Yarborough 

So Mr. CiarK’s amendment (No. 864) 

was rejected. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 861 AND 862 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendments (Nos. 861 and 862), and 
ask that they be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc and will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The BILL CLERK. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] proposes two 
amendments (Nos. 861 and 862). Amend- 
ment No. 861 reads: 

On page 135, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 


“Sec. 808. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the total amount author- 


ized to be appropriated to or for the De- 
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ent of the Navy under title II of this 
Act is hereby reduced by 10 per centum.” 
On page 135, line 13, strike out “Src, 808” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Src. 809". 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield so I 
may ask for the yeas and nays? I con- 
sider these amendments to be very 
important. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon, but it has 
not been my intention to ask for a roll- 
call vote on these two amendments sim- 
ply because they would do for the Air 
Force and the Navy what I was so con- 
spicuously unsuccessful in trying to do 
for the Army. 

However, if the Senator from Oregon 
wishes to ask for a rollcall vote, I cer- 
tainly have no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield me 30 seconds, I think it 
is very important to have a RECORD vote 
on these two amendments. They are 
very important amendments and the rec- 
ord should be made. 

I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Senate acts on the request of the 
Senator from Oregon, the Chair would 
request that the clerk read the second 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania so that his request to have them 
considered en bloc may be honored. 

The BILL CLERK. Amendment No. 862 
reads: 

On page 135, between lines 12 and 13, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 808. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated to or for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force under title III of this 
Act is hereby reduced by 10 per centum.” 

On page 135, line 13, strike out “Sec. 808” 
and insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 809”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
request of the Senator from Oregon who 
asked for the yeas and nays, is there a 
sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. President, the amendment dealing 
with the Department of the Navy would 
cut a total of $23,402,500 from the 
amount authorized, as appears on page 
14 of the committee report. 

Of the $234,025,000, the amendment 
which pertains to the Department of the 
Air Force—if Senators will turn to page 
22 of the committee report—would cut 
a total of $19,248,000 from a total au- 
thorized of $192,481,000. 

The purpose of these two amendments 
is to make the same percentage cut in 
the authorizations for the Navy and Air 
Force as an earlier amendment at- 
tempted to do for the Department of 
the Army. 

The arguments in favor of cutting the 
authorization for the Navy and Air Force 
are largely identical with those which 
applied to the Army. 

I do not believe that a detailed discus- 
sion is presently in order. The philosophy 
behind it is that there is a lot of fat 
in the bill, just as there is a lot of fat 
in all military appropriations and au- 
thorization bills. 

Ten percent is quite a modest cut. We 
are engaged in priority competition as 
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to where the $6 billion cut which we have 
directed be made can take place. My 
own view is that cuts of 10 percent in all 
military appropriations bills can be made 
without any undue influence upon our 
national security, and should be made 
before we cut back further on Great 
Society programs for education, poverty, 
and the like. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I press 
these two amendments and reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

SECTION 808—NAVY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, my re- 
marks in relation to the Army program 
as to austerity and bare essentials are 
equally applicable to the Navy program. 
This year the Navy requested $269.6 mil- 
lion approximately, and the committee in 
reviewing the request reduced it by $35.5 
million, the largest reduction made for 
either of the three services. This was not 
because the Navy program was more 
loosely woven, but we found a few more 
projects, though valid and needed, could 
be deferred in light of today’s circum- 
stances, such as a new library for the im- 
portant Navy postgraduate school at 
Monterey, Calif., the start of a second 
male recruit camp at the Naval Training 
Center, Orlando, Fla., and an aircraft 
maintenance hanger for the Arctic Re- 
search Laboratory at Barrow, Alaska. 

This year the Navy request for troop 
housing was the largest of the three serv- 
ices because this important program in 
the past has been secondary to badly 
needed naval operational requirements. 
Many naval installations are in bad 
shape for adequate troop housing and 
some examples coming to my attention 
have been rather shocking. I believe the 
Navy program this year has been cut to 
the quick and any further cuts could be 
crucial. 

The amendment before us now would 
reduce the Navy program around $6 mil- 
lion more than the first amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


SECTION 808—AIR FORCE 


Mr. President, the Air Force program 
this year is the smallest of the three mili- 
tary services—$192.5 million—and pro- 
vides for the most essential requirements 
of around 120 major Air Force bases 
throughout the world. This is the small- 
est and the most austere program for the 
Air Force that I can recall in many years. 
Here again my remarks pertaining to the 
Army and the Navy portion of the bill 
apply. The bulk of the program consists 
of such basic and critical items as airfield 
lighting—there are 18 of these projects— 
which provide elementary safety. Shall 
we make it 10 percent less safe for mili- 
tary aviators? There are four vital con- 
trol towers in the bill and eight flight 
simulators to support our expanding 
training programs. To continue, there are 
six fire stations and 13 aircraft mainte- 
nance docks—need I go further? It can 
be seen that the Air Force requirements 
are basic and essential. This program 
cannot absorb a further reduction of 
$19 million. 

This amendment would reduce the Air 
Force program by about $11 million more 
than the first amendment offered. 

Mr. President, having just made the 
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above two statements, suffice it to say 
that the committee has made a very 
substantial cut in the pending measure. 
I should point out that the military con- 
struction bill this year is one of the 
most austere bills we have ever submitted 
to the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. How much below the 
budget is the amount authorized by the 
committee report? 

Mr. JACKSON. Does the 
mean the entire program? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; for military con- 
struction. 

Mr. JACKSON. We have cut it about 
$89 million. 

Mr. CLARK. It is about 5 percent 
below the budget; is it not? 

Mr. JACKSON. The total request was 
$1,895,999,000. We have cut it about 5 
percent. 

Mr. CLARK, So that the total recom- 
mended by the committee is still $1.8 
billion. 

Mr, JACKSON. The point I think the 
Senator misses is that had he gone 
through the bill—and we reported unan- 
imously, a bipartisan bill—he would see 
that when we add up the fixed costs, 
there is not much we can really cut with- 
out getting into the muscle. We have 
tried to use prudently a surgeon’s scal- 
pel, cutting the fat and not the muscle. 
I must say I think the cuts are as pru- 
dent as can be made under the circum- 
stances. 

I want to reiterate, as I did on the 
floor yesterday, the statement of the 
Secretary of Defense. He made it clear, 
in his news conference last week, that 
they have under review now a cut of a 
minimum of $2 billion in expenditures— 
let us face up to the fact that we are 
talking about $6 billion in appropria- 
tions—up to a maximum of 83 billion in 
expenditures, which may well be $9 bil- 
lion in appropriations. 

To the extent that we turn around and 
make his task of exercising his discre- 
tion more difficult, I do not think we are 
really doing the best job of economizing. 
We have tried to defer everything we 
could in the bill. Surely, there are items 
that will be deferred by the Secretary 
of Defense, but I am confident, in light 
of the decision made by the Congress, 
that the Executive must find the $6 bil- 
lion. It makes our task pretty difficult 
when we want to go in here now and 
willy-nilly go through the budget and 
start pulling items out. 

We have reached our conclusions after 
a careful review of the budget. I think 
the items we have cut represent the best 
judgment that one could exercise under 
the circumstances. 

I hope the amendments will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

In response to the Senator from Wash- 
ington, let me say that, in my opinion, 
a cut below the budget from $1,890 mil- 
lion to $1,807 million is so small as to be 
hardly recognizable, and certainly not 
nearly enough to take out of this bill that 
share of the $6 billion saving which we 
are committed to make. 
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It is all very well to pass the buck to 
the Secretary of Defense, but I am one 
who holds the view that it is Congress 
who controls the pursestrings, our Con- 
stitution so provides, and I hope it al- 
always will, and it is our obligation, as 
it is that of the Executive, to prune the 
budget down to the point where we can 
make the $6 billion cut in expenditures 
that we have pledged ourselves to. I think 
it is of the highest priority that we cut 
back our military expenditures—and I 
think the military construction bill is 
one good place to do it—while still en- 
abling us to carry out our obligations. 
Therefore, I believe it within our com- 
petence to cut the authorizations for the 
Air Force and Navy back by 10 percent. 
I am confident that this can be done 
without real danger to our national se- 
curity. 

Mr. President, if the Senator is pre- 
pared to yield back the balance of his 
time, I am ready to do so. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendments is yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHurcH], the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. ErvIN], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHe], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minnesota 
LMr. McCartuy], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Ohio IMr. LauscHEe], and the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Hnuskal, the Senator from New York 
LMr. Javits], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Han- 
SEN] is detained on official business, and 
if present and voting, would vote “nay.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator 
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from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 16, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 196 Leg.] 
YEAS—16 
Bayh Hatfield Proxmire 
Brooke McGovern Smathers 
Burdick Mondale Tydings 
Clark Morse Young, Ohio 
Cooper Moss 
Harris Nelson 
NAYS—61 
Aiken Griffin Muskie 
Anderson Hart Pastore 
Baker Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett Hill Pell 
Bible Holland Percy 
s Hollings Prouty 
Brewster Inouye Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Carlson Kuchel Sparkman 
Case Long, La. Spong 
Cotton Magnuson Stennis 
Curtis Mansfield Symington 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Dodd McGee Williams, N.J 
Dominick McIntyre Williams, Del 
d Metcalf Yarborough 
Fannin Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Mundt 
Gore Murphy 
NOT VOTING—22 
Allott Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hayden Montoya 
Church Hruska Morton 
Ellender Javits Russell 
Ervin Kennedy Talmadge 
Fulbright Lausche Tower 
Gruening Long, Mo. 
Hansen McC; y 


So Mr. CLARK’s amendments (Nos. 861 
and 862, consolidated) were rejected. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ments were rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
briefly, on the bill, to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR CERTAIN MARITIME 
PROGRAMS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 15189. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 15189) to authorize ap- 
propriations for certain maritime pro- 
grams of the Department of Commerce, 
and requesting a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments and agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair be author- 
ized to appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mac- 
NUSON, Mr. Hart, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
GRIFFIN, and Mr. Prouty conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to each of the following bills: 

H.R. 10480. An act to prohibit desecration 
of flag, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16819. An act to amend the Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Act to extend the author- 
ization of grants to States for rehabilitation 
services, to broaden the scope of goods and 
services available under that act for the 
handicapped, and for other purposes. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 855 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 855, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
proposes an amendment as follows: 

On page 109, between lines 8 and 9, insert 
the following: 

“Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
South Carolina: Operational facilities, $280,- 
000.” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the junior Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS] be added as a cosponsor 
of this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
amendment will provide a much needed 
fire station at Charleston Air Force Base 
in Charleston, S.C. A situation has de- 
veloped at Charleston Air Force Base 
that requires immediate action. In fiscal 
year 1968, the Congress authorized an 
addition to the base fire station. When 
planning for that action was fully eval- 
uated, it became apparent that it would 
be unwise to put a new addition on an 
old World War I fire station. The exist- 
ing station is antiquated and inefficient 
in several major aspects. The firetruck 
stalls, of which there are eight, were 
sized for equipment in use in the early 
1940’s. When present-day equipment is 
placed in these stalls, there is only a 
5-inch clearance. Men cannot work 
around the vehicles while they are in- 
side, and maneuvering the vehicles into 
these tight quarters is a feat in itself. 
An average of 35 men per shift are on 
duty at the station, yet there are no 
kitchen facilities. Meals are carried in 
by vehicle from the nearest dining hall. 
While the men on shift are required to 
be in or near the building, there is no 
dayroom or reading room space, and the 
building is not air conditioned. 

Rather than build the additional three 
stalls authorized and funded in 1968, and 
then come back at a later date to replace 
the eight existing substandard equip- 
ment stalls and the station office, it would 
make more sense, and be more econom- 
ical to build the entire station as a single 
job. 
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To achieve the economies of this com- 
monsense approach, we should add to 
this bill a project to build a fire station 
with eight equipment stalls at Charleston 
Air Force Base. The cost of this facility 
is $280,000. The Air Force is temporarily 
holding construction of the small addi- 
tion approved in 1968 to see if the entire 
station can be built at one time. That 
addition, when combined with this pro- 
posed station will provide a complete 
modern fire station that will adequately 
house the men and equipment for this 
vital base fire station. 

Mr. President, the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense has requested the amendment. 
It is his desire that action be taken at 
this time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as I 
understand the situation, in the last fis- 
cal year we authorized the sum of $71,- 
000 for an addition to the fire station 
referred to by the senior Senator from 
South Carolina. It turns out that the fire 
station is a World War I facility and 
that it would not be prudent to make the 
addition to that facility. Instead, it is the 
judgment of the Air Force that a new 
facility in the sum of $280,000 should be 
included in the pending bill for this pur- 


pose. 

The decision was made after the bill 
had been reported, so that there was not 
time to consider it in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I have no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, is there 
a budget request on this item? 

Mr. JACKSON. There is no budget 
request. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
manager of the bill yield me 10 minutes 
against the bill? 

Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am at a 
complete loss to understand the pending 
amendment being brought to the floor of 
the Senate at this time. In the considera- 
tion of the pending bill, we have been 
told by the manager of the bill over and 
over again of the great care with which 
the committee has gone into the measure. 

He says now that there was not time 
to consider the pending amendment. 
There was plenty of time to reconvene 
the committee. 

I would like to have the Members of 
the Senate turn to page 50 of the com- 
mittee report. We find listed there the 
following: 

Army: Fort Jackson $1, 661, 000 


Naval Hospital, Charleston 13, 456, 000 
Naval Shipyard, Charleston... 4, 160, 000 
Naval Station, Charleston 1, 487, 000 
Naval Weapons Station, 

Oharles ton 4, 734, 000 


Oharleston 1. 689, 000 
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Air Force: 
Myrtle Beach Alr Force Base, 
Myrtle Beach 
Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter. 614, 000 


A new amendment is now proposed: 
Charleston Air Force Base, Charleston, 
S. C., operational facilities, $280,000. That 
is a very consuming budget appetite, I 
want to say. And let us face up to it. 

Here is something that can be post- 
poned. There is one construction item 


after another in the pending measure 


that could be postponed for a year, and it 
would be of much greater benefit to the 
fiscal welfare of our economy than a good 
many of the expenditures that are in 
here and are not being postponed. And 
here is one in which there is not even a 
budget request. Here is one in which the 
committee presents no report. 

What do we want to do? Do we want 
to turn this into a grab bag in the last 
hour or two of the debate? I suppose that 
other Senators can envision some pro- 
posals for additions in the appropriation 
bill, if we want to start this Christmas 
tree approach. 

I want to say in all commonsense that 
we have reached the point where we 
ought to stop. We certainly should not be 
adding to the pending bill now another 
$280,000, and certainly not in South 
Carolina. 

I simply think this is going too far. I 
hope the amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment did not originate 
with me. The Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense wants this amount appropriated 
because he says that it means economy 
and that a new fire station is needed. I 
would have suggested the amendment in 
the committee if I had known of it at 
that time. However, I did not know of it. 
The Assistant Secretary of Defense is 
asking for this amount because he says 
it is needed. He also says that it will save 
money in the end. 

I am surprised at the senior Senator 
from Oregon trying to go into every de- 
tail about stations located in South Caro- 
lina, I presume that the Army and the 
Air Force and the Navy have made their 
own evaluations. 

In the committee I did not make one 
motion to add an item to that recom- 
mended by the Defense Department. 
Every item that is in the pending bill for 
South Carolina was recommended by the 
Defense Department. This item was rec- 
ommended by the Defense Department, 
and that is the only reason I have offered 
the pending amendment, It will save the 
Government money in the end. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the senior Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is recognized for 1 
minute. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
heard the manager of the bill point out 
how they have cut out of the bill the 
amounts recommended by the Defense 
Establishment. I find no merit in the 
argument of my good friend, the senior 
Senator from South Carolina, that the 
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Secretary of Defense wants this item. It 
is another item that ought to have been 
cut back if he had asked for it in the 
first place. 

There is not any justification for con- 
tinuing to add to the bill, particularly in 
view of the fact that we have not cut 
back on a good many construction items 
that could have been postponed. 

I repeat, I hope the amendment is 
rejected. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
know anything about the merits of the 
proposed amendment offered by che dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina. Knowing him as I do and his 
consistent recommendations for econ- 
omy, I would assume that the pending 
amendment on the merits might be a 
proper one. However, I thought I would 
take 2 or 3 minutes to give the reasons 
why I have been voting for these 
decreases. 

It is impossible to know everything 
that is in a bill like this. I know it has 
been developed under the able leadership 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington. However, I do remember 
last year when the military construction 
bill was being considered that I looked 
at the bill and thought, “Here are 
items—brick, mortar, steel, and stone— 
which could be postponed because of our 
financial situation, or eliminated.” I 
voted against the bill last year, along 
with four or five other Senators. 

In looking through the bill today, I 
find that only $215 million is for use in 
Vietnam. It is possible that some addi- 
tional sums are classified; but in my 
brief study of the bill, I note that prob- 
ably not over $300 million of the total of 
nearly $2 billion is for use in Vietnam. 

The Senate has passed upon the ABM 
system, and that is not my reason for 
raising the issue now, because there will 
be another occasion on which that can 
be tested. 

But it has occurred to me that be- 
cause these items are for the construc- 
tion of barracks, mess halls, bachelor 
officers’ quarters, and theaters—I am 
sure there are many worthy items—these 
physical structures could be deferred, or 
at least the total bill could be cut. 

That is why I have been voting for 
these cuts, and that is why, despite my 
regard for my dear friend the Senator 
from South Carolina, I shall vote against 
this amendment. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the junior Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I do 
not know why the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon is so surprised at the things 
that are moving to South Carolina. His 
very charming daughter had the intelli- 
gence to marry a South Carolinian and 
move there herself. I am sure it was not 
a grab-bag approach that resulted in her 
locating in Hartsville. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am willing to take ju- 
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dicial notice that my daughter, if she 


were here, would vote against this 
amendment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOLLINGS. I believe if we were to 
develop a grab bag approach, it would 
be something other than a fire station. 

The C-5A, the largest transport plane 
in the air history of this Nation, will be 
located there this time next year. The 
plane was tested last week. They will 
need these fire facilities, I am told by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Therefore, I urge the support of the 
amendment, not only in the matter of 
economy but more particularly in the 
matter of need. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina yield back 
the remainder of his time? 

Mr. THURMOND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
LMr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Idaho 
LMr. CxurcH], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHeE], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Monroney], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrRvuENING] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney], would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL, I announce the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal, the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. MORTON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 34, 
nays 48, as follows: 


[No. 197 Leg.] 

YEAS—34 
Allott Dodd Hollings 
Baker Eastland Jackson 
Bennett Fannin Jordan, N.C, 
Byrd, Va. Fong Magnuson 
Byrd, W. Va Hansen Mansfield 
Carlson Hayden McClellan 
Cotton Hickenlooper 
Curtis Hill Mundt 
Dirksen Holland Murphy 
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Russell Sparkman Young, N. Dak. 
Smathers Stennis 
Smith Thurmond 
NAYS—48 

Aiken Harris Pastore 
Anderson Hart Pearson 
Bayh Hatfield Pell 
Bible Inouye Percy 

S Jordan, Idaho Prouty 
Brewster Kuchel Proxmire 
Brooke Long, La. Randolph 
Burdick McGee Ribicoff 
Cannon McGovern Scott 
Case McIntyre Spong 
Clark Metcalf Symington 
Cooper Mondale Tydings 
Dominick Morse Williams, N.J 
Ellender Moss Williams, Del. 
Gore Muskie Yarborough 
Griffin Nelson Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bartlett Hruska Monroney 
Church Javits Montoya 
Ervin Kennedy Morton 
Pulbright Lausche Talmadge 
Gruening Long, Mo. Tower 
Hartke C: 


So Mr. THurmonp’s amendment (No. 
855) was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. [Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the com- 
mittee amendment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield back 16 min- 
utes and I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is very difficult for me to compete with 
these attachés who are standing in the 
rear of the Chamber out of curiosity and 
not helping any Senator. I ask the Chair 
to order them removed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will at- 
tachés whose presence is not required 
please leave the Chamber. The Senate 
will be in order. 

The Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
5 years ago in the Senate there was a 
debate and vote on ringing our cities with 
Nike-Zeus missiles and reference was 
made to Nike-X as a successor to the 
Nike-Zeus system. At that time practi- 
cally the same Senators, with one notable 
exception, who are now proponents of the 
so-called thin anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fense are the ones who succeeded in 
having enacted into law appropriations 
for Nike-Ajax missile systems at a cost 
of more than $1,250 million. Then Nike- 
Hercules on which more than $2 billion 
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of taxpayers’ money was wasted, then 
Nike-Zeus on which more than $1,370 
million was spent and following that, 
Nike-X. This is taxpayers’ money down 
the drain, utterly wasted. The one no- 
table exception, and I express my ad- 
miration to her, is the senior Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SmiruH], the ranking 
Republican member on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, who yesterday spoke 
and voted in favor of the Hart-Cooper 
amendment. 

These anti-ballistic-missile systems 
were ineffective and useless even at the 
very time they were completed. There 
has been and is no effective anti-CBM 
missile system. Our defense against any 
possible nuclear attack is our greatly 
superior offensive nuclear capability. 
Those same Senators whose voice and 
views prevailed in this debate all voted 
and spoke out for these systems which 
we now know to have been utterly useless 
boondoggles costing our taxpayers bil- 
lions of dollars; very definitely, in excess 
of $5 billion. 

Experience keeps a dear school. It 
seems shocking and startling that those 
same Senators who in 1963 talked so 
boldly and eloquently in support of ring- 
ing around some of our cities with these 
expensive anti-ballistic-missile installa- 
tions have not concluded it is high time 
to profit by the mistakes of the past. 
Those anti-ballistic-missile defenses, so 
called, were worthless and obsolete from 
the time they were installed. We should 
not perpetrate further boondoggles of 
this sort. My vote will be cast against this 
bill containing this Sentinel, this anti- 
ballistic system, so called. 

Patrick Henry on a historie occasion 
said: 

There is but one lamp by which my feet 
are guided, and that is the lamp of experi- 
ence. I know of no way to judge of the future 
but by the past. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am happy to yield 2 
minutes to the genial Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I, too, re- 
gret the decision of the Senate to con- 
tinue what is, to my way of thinking, a 
foolish authorization for the ABM sys- 
tem. I believe the Senate will regret its 
decision in the future as it has regretted 
the enormous sums of money it has spent 
on equally ineffective efforts to defend 
our country against oncoming missiles 
in the past. 

I further regret the fact that the Sen- 
ate is unwilling to shave the amounts 
contained in the bill, as requested in the 
amendments which I submitted and 
which were defeated. It seems to me that 
to reduce the bill below the budget, from 
$1,890 million to $1,807 million, is a far 
cry from the kind of cut we should make 
if we are going to get a fair share of the 
$6 billion we have pledged ourselves to 
cut expenditures out of the military au- 
thorizations and appropriations. 

Nevertheless, this bill to continue au- 
thorizations is vitally necessary to the 
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security of the country, and I cannot 
with confidence vote against it as such, 
despite my disappointment at the ac- 
tions of the Senate on the various 
amendments. 

Accordingly, I shall vote for the bill. 


THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SIGNING OF THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am happy to yield 2 
minutes to the ed Senator 
from West Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I appreciate the dis- 
tinguished minority leader yielding to 
me to address my colleagues. I do so, not 
to discuss the pending bill, but to invite 
attention to the fact that 30 years ago 
today, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
signed into law the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Our President now, Lyndon B. John- 
son, cast his vote for its passage. He was 
then a Representative from Texas. 

The honored Senator from [Illinois 
IMr. Dmxsen], was one of those Mem- 
bers, then serving in the House—as was 
I—who voted for that pioneering legis- 
lation. It was my privilege, as a member 
of the Labor Committee in the House, to 
have had a part in its drafting. 

There are two other Members of this 
body who voted, on May 24, 1938, as 
Members then in the House, for the 
measure when it passed the other body 
by a vote of 314 to 97. I refer to Senators 
Hill and Magnuson. 

I remember very well that we were 
fighting, in those times, to secure a mini- 
mum wage of 25 cents an hour. I recall 
the opposition to the proposal from some 
of those who were perhaps, well-meaning 
but failed in what I believed to be their 
concern for the well-being of the Amer- 
ican worker. 

Now, through the continuing years, 
as we have amended and strengthened 
the legislation, I commend the American 
worker, and I commend also American 
industry and business which have real- 
ized the importance of men and women 
being well paid for their labor. This has 
been the means, in part, of bringing into 
being a more productive society. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY 
INSTALLATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16703) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I find 
it significant and perhaps even prophetic 
that Senate passage of the bill authoriz- 
ing a beginning ABM system should fall 
on this particular day. On June 25, 1876, 
one of the great military disasters in 
American history occurred. This disas- 
ster has come to be known as Custer’s 
last stand. If historical accounts are ac- 
curate, that defeat occurred as a result 
of underestimating the offensive capa- 
bilities of the enemy. I believe that many 
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in this body have underestimated the 
offensive capabilities of some of our 
potential foes. 

The step we are taking here today will 
not guarantee the protection of any in- 
dividual. For, indeed, these guarantees 
are impossible. However, I, for one, shall 
be a bit more secure in the knowledge 
that we have taken a beginning step in 
that we have set in motion the machinery 
for beginning the deployment of an 
ABM system—a system that, in my opin- 
ion, will not only be workable but will 
advance the cause of peace, because his- 
tory has demonstrated graphically time 
and again that the only defense against 
tyranny and the only assurance of peace 
is a strong defense. 

It has been said that the cost will be 
high, but as a former Senator from 
South Carolina, John C. Calhoun, said: 

Those who would enjoy the blessings of 
liberty must be willing to undergo the hard- 
ship of sustaining it. 


I believe that the action we are taking 
today will be a beginning toward insuring 
against a modern day “massacre at the 
Little Big Horn,” and I applaud the ac- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All re- 
maining time has now been yielded back. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD, of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from North 
Carolina (Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Monroney], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruenine] and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervun], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HartKEe] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
the Senator from New York (Mr. Javits], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
TON], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska {Mr. Hrusxa] and the 
Senator from Texas IMr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 78, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 198 Leg.] 
YEAS—78 

Aiken Fong Mondale 
Allott Gore Moss 
Anderson Griffin Mundt 
Baker Hansen Murphy 
Bayh Harris Muskie 
Bennett Hart Pastore 
Bible Hatfield Pearson 

Hayden 
Brewster Hickenlooper 
Brooke 11 Prouty 
Burdick Holland Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Ribicoff 
Cannon Jackson R 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Scott 

Jordan, Idaho Smith 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 

Long, La. Spong 
Cotton Magnuson Stennis 
Curtis Mansfield 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Dodd McGee Tydings 
Dominick McGovern Williams, N.J. 
Eastland McIntyre Williams, Del, 
Ellender Metcalf Yarborough 
Fannin Miller Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—3 
Morse Nelson Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—18 

Bartlett Hruska Monroney 
Church Javits Montoya 
Ervin Kennedy Morton 
Fulbright Lausche Smathers 
Gruening Long, Mo. 
Hartke McCarthy Tower 


So the bill (H.R. 16703) was passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the Sen- 
ate passed the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ECW 

e. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, request a conference with the 
House thereon, and that the Chair ap- 
ponk conferees on the part of the Sen- 


The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. Ervin, Mr. CANNON, Mr. Inouye, Mr. 
THURMOND, and Mr. Tower conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington DMr. JACKSON] 
has once again demonstrated his deep 
interest in and broad knowledge of the 
vital needs of our military. He handled 
this construction authorization with out- 
standing skill and ability. It is a fine 
achievement; one that he can add to his 
already abundant record of public serv- 
ice. Joining Senator Jackson to obtain 
this overwhelming success was the sen- 
ior Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
whose devotion to the national security 
interests of this Nation is unsurpassed. 
We are again indebted for his contri- 
bution. 

Other Senators are also to be com- 
mended for their strong support and 
contribution to this discussion. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH] 
all deserve our thanks. 

Noteworthy also was the contribution 
of the Senators from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] and Michigan (Mr. Hart] who 
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together directed a far-reaching and 
high-level discussion concerning the 
anti-ballistic-missile system that has 
received so much attention. They cer- 
tainly deserve commendation for lead- 
ing this discussion and for raising some 
pertinent questions. The Senators from 
Ohio [Mr. Younc], Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], and South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
MOND] are also to be commended for of- 
fering their strong and sincere views. 

Finally, I wish to thank all 
Senators who participated in the debate 
for assuring an overall discussion that 
falls within the best traditions of the 
Senate. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar Nos. 
1247, 1292, 1293, 1294, 1295, and 1296 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 
RAILWAY CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 17320) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant an easement 
over certain lands to the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
June 10 I introduced a bill to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to grant an 
easement over certain lands to the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. An 
identical bill, H.R. 17320, approved by 
the House on June 19, has now been re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture Forestry and is now on 
the Senate Calendar. 

A question has arisen as to the mean- 
ing of the provision in the bill calling for 
“payment of adequate compensation” by 
the railroad for the easement. The ade- 
quate compensation called for in the bill 
is in fact the fair market value of the 
property in question. In order to clarify 
and to expedite this matter I asked the 
Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture for the method used to cal- 
culate adequate compensation and have 
received a reply. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
addressed to me affirming the fact that 
compensation is calculated at fair mar- 
ket value. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 


Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1968. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SYMINGTON: This is in reply 
to your inquiry concerning determination of 
the consideration to be paid for the ease- 
ment to be granted to the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Company in accordance 
with the provisions of proposed H.R. 17320. 

The proposed bill calls for “payment of 


appraisal for de- 
terming fair market value of real property. 
In this instance the fair market value in- 
cluded the value of the land occupied by the 
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easement as determined from transactions in 
similar land plus severance damage to ad- 
jacent Federal lands resulting from construc- 
tion and operation of the railroad. 

The Forest Service has considered “ade- 
quate compensation” to be synonymous with 
fair market value. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. M. NELSON, 


Deputy Chief. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, I customarily have ob- 
jected to giving unanimous consent for 
the Senate passage of transfer measures 
involving Federal property which do not 
include compensation to the Government 
for its value. This objection has become 
known as the application of the Morse 
formula. In essence, it provides that 
when the transfer of surplus Federal 
property is to be made to a public body, 
that public body shall pay 50 percent of 
the fair market value, and when it is 
given to a private body, that private body 
shall pay 100 percent of the fair market 
value. 

Based upon the formula, devised years 
ago—in fact, 1946—for disposal of sur- 
plus war property, I have asked that 
when Federal property is turned over, in 
any form, to private use the Government 
receive the full fair market value for it; 
and when it is turned over to a State 
or local government for public use, the 
Government receive half the fair market 
value. 

I look to the reports of the Senate 
committees to determine whether a bill 
so provides. In the case of H.R. 17320, 
which grants an easement to a railroad 
across a national forest in Missouri, the 
bill calls for payment of “adequate com- 
pensation,” but the committee report is 
silent on what constitutes adequate 
compensation. 

However, the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symincton], who always cooper- 
ates closely with the Senator from Ore- 
gon in this and other matters, has ob- 
tained from the Department a letter 
clarifying the matter. I want the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to know that I appre- 
ciate the trouble to which he has gone 
to obtain this information from the For- 
est Service, and I thank him for making 
the letter available to me and inserting 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so it will 
be clear that the taxpayers are receiving 
the full fair market value for this 
easement. 

Therefore, Mr. President, because the 
bill complies with the Morse formula, I 
have no objection to it on third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 17320) was read the 
third time, and passed. 


SERVICES AND RELATED SUPPLIES 


The bill (H.R. 15789) to amend sec- 
tion 2306 of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize certain contracts for serv- 
ices and related supplies. to extend be- 
yond 1 year was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONFINEMENT AND TREATMENT OF 
OFFENDERS 


The bill (H.R. 5783) to amend titles 
10, 14, and 37, United States Code, to 
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provide for confinement and treatment 
of offenders under the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INCREASE IN OFFICERS OF THE 
NAVY 


The bill (H.R. 13050) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to authorize an 
increase in the numbers of officers of the 
Navy designated for engineering duty, 
aeronautical engineering duty, and spe- 
cial duty was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ALTERNATES FOR MILITARY, NA- 
VAL, AND AIR FORCE ACADEMIES 


The bill (H.R. 13593) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to increase the 
number of congressional alternates au- 
thorized to be nominated for each va- 
cancy at the Military, Naval, and Air 
Force Academies was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FAILURE TO REMIT POSTAGE DUE 
COLLECTIONS 


The bill (H.R. 17024) to repeal section 
1727 of title 18, United States Code, so 
as to permit prosecution of postal em- 
ployees for failure to remit postage due 
collections, under the postal embezzle- 
ment statute, section 1711 of title 18, 
United States Code was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 12 noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1248, H.R. 17734. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
17734) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Rhode 
Island may suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum without losing his right to the floor. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of morning business tomorrow, the 
time be equally divided between the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Proxmire], who will shortly offer an 
amendment, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
the manager of the bill, and that the 
vote on the Proxmire amendment take 
place not later than 2 p.m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That the Senate proceed to vote 
not later than 2 o’clock p.m, on Wednesday, 
June 26, 1968, on an amendment (No. 856) 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] to H.R. 17734, an act making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and for other pur- 


Provided further, That during its further 
consideration, after the transaction of morn- 
ing business on Wednesday, June 26, until 
the vote, debate on the amendment shall 
be equally divided and controlled between 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE]. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1968, H.R. 17734, was received 
in the Senate on June 12 and referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. It is 
an urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 
This bill includes, in addition to new ob- 
ligational authority, other types of lan- 
guage which result in additions to ex- 
penditures. You will recall that last fall 
there was enacted into law a continuing 
resolution which carried with it a pro- 
vision reserving appropriations which 
had been made in the regular appropria- 
tion bills. It is Public Law 90-218. Un- 
der the provisions of this reservation of 
obligations procedure, a total of $6,100,- 
000,000 was reserved. This bill releases 
$2,687,000,000 of the reservations, In ad- 
dition, in several accounts where expen- 
diture authority existed which would not 
be required in fiscal year 1968, language 
is included in the bill transferring these 
funds for use for essential requirements. 
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As a result, this bill contains new obli- 
gational authority, release of reseryes un- 
der Public Law 90-218, and transfers of 
funds. The grand total of all of these 
amounts in the bill is $9,110,000,000. This 
is a reduction of $607 million under the 
budget estimates, but it is an increase 
of $50 million over the House bill. The 
largest amounts in this bill are for the 
Department of Defense and, including all 
three types of authority, the bill contains 
$6,673,000,000 for the Department of De- 
fense, including $6,055,000,000 for the 
Southeast Asia Emergency Fund. The 
bill contains $100 million for the mili- 
tary assistance program to Korea and 
$5.5 million for grant aid to the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

As I stated above, Mr. President, of the 
total new obligational authority of $6.4 
billion recommended by the committee, 
$3.7 billion is the new obligational au- 
thority required by the Department of 
Defense to meet unfunded fiscal year 
1968 requirements stemming from the 
war in Southeast Asia and the Pueblo 
incident. 

The Department of Defense submitted 
to the Congress additional requirements 
for fiscal year 1968 of $4.9 billion. These 
requirements were identified as follows: 
Requirements identified prior 

to the Tet offensive and 

seizure of the Pueblo 
Callup of Reserves and addi- 
tional deployments to 


$1, 695, 600, 000 


South Vietnam 399, 600, 000 
Response to the Pueblo inci- 
GONG X EE 232, 300, 000 
Response to the Tet offensive 
of the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese 1, 907, 500, 000 
General strengthening of de- 
fense posture 356, 800, 000 
Allowances for unforeseen re- 
quirements ...---..------ 340, 700, 000 
( anne 4, 932, 500, 000 


After a careful review of these re- 
quests, it was the judgment of the com- 
mittee that a net reduction of $189.2 mil- 
lion could be made, and the committee so 
recommends; $108.9 million of this re- 
duction represents the action of the 
House, and an additional $80.3 million 
reduction was recommended by the com- 
mittee in those funds proposed for trans- 
fer to the various military construction 
appropriation accounts. It was the view 
of the committee that this reduction 
could be made without any serious im- 
pairment to military operations in 
Southeast Asia. 

Supplemental estimates were received 
by the committee after the bill passed 
the House. 

For the District of Columbia, it was 
found that an additional $7 million in the 
form of a capital outlay loan was required 
to help finance approved projects, and 
the committee has approved this loan 
authorization. In addition, a supplemen- 
tal budget estimate in District of Colum- 
bia funds was received in the amount of 
$10.9 million and the committee has ap- 
proved this item in full. Included in the 
increase is $297,000 for the summer en- 
richment program; $350,000 for the spe- 
cial summer school program; $1,474,000 
for the neighborhood youth program; 
and $336,000 for the Headstart program. 
The committee allowance, together with 
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available Federal grants, will provide a 
full summer program for children and 
youth of the District with emphasis on 
those most disadvantaged. The details of 
these items are found beginning on page 
15 of the committee report. 

A total of $3.1 million was added to the 
bill under General Services Administra- 
tion for necessary changes in the For- 
restal Building, which is under construc- 
tion here in Washington. This sum is re- 
quired by reason of changes required by 
the Department of Defense. 

Several items were dealt with under 
the Department of the Interior, which are 
described fully in the committee report 
beginning on page 20. The principal item 
is $6.9 million for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands as a result of typhoon 
damage—and as a related agency under 
this chapter, the committee recommends 
$225,000 to launch the American Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial Commission, which is 
e i plans for the celebration in 

6. 

The House of Representatives voted 
into this bill $90,965,000 for payments to 
school districts for operating expenses. 
The committee concurs in this recom- 
mendation and has included language in 
the bill extending the date during which 
oa 0 5 will be available until July 31, 

An additional $13 million, by transfer, 
has been included in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare chapter 
of this bill for rat control grants. The 
committee was informed that the Pub- 
lic Health Service has 46 applications on 
hand calling for $26 million, and con- 
cludes that $13 million of projects among 
this group could be processed in the near 
future. The funds are allotted on a proj- 
ect basis, with the grantee being required 
to pay a part of the cost. & 

During the full committee markup of 
this bill, $75 million was included for 
the summer job program under the 
Manpower Administration of the De- 
partment of Labor. The Senate will re- 
call that a previous supplemental con- 
ference report was rejected, and this 
amount was voted by the Senate and sent 
back to conference where it still lingers. 
Committee action continued these funds 
available through August 31, 1968. The 
committee believes that the additional 
$75 million for the summer job program 
will enable it to tactually be brought up 
to the 1967 level and expanded where 
most needed. 

The committee recommends $25 mil- 
lion to carry out Headstart programs for 
economically disadvantaged preschool 
children, which provides school year and 
summer programs for children between 
the ages of 3 and 5 years. In fiscal year 
1967, Headstart was funded at a level 
of $352 million. The Office of Economics 
Opportunity appropriation passed in 
December 1967 provided $327 million— 
a reduction of $25 million and 10,600 op- 
portunities. Headstart operates on a for- 
ward-funding basis, with funds being ob- 
ligated for programs that will operate 
in the future. The additional language 
provides that funds can be obligated until 
August 31, 1968, thus enabling directors 
to establish programs, hire teachers, and 
enroll children in time to begin in Sep- 
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tember. The amount of $25 million is 
identical with that added by the Senate 
to the urgent supplemental appropria- 
tion bill (H.R. 15399) , which has been in 
conference since March 18, 1968, with 
this item in disagreement. 

In addition, Senator Hart, of Michi- 
gan, brought to our attention the re- 
cently enacted amendments to the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
children and proposed that we include 
$32 million in the bill for this activity. 
This new law is Public Law 90-302 and 
was signed by the President on May 8, 
1968. In view of the urgent need to ini- 
tiate the pilot special food service pro- 
gram as soon as possible, the committee 
has recommended an appropriation of 
$32 million to be included in this bill for 
use during fiscal 1969. The urgent need is 
justified on the basis that improved nu- 
trition programs for children in low-in- 
come families and children in areas with 
high concentrations of working mothers 
in day-care centers for handicapped chil- 
dren show that as of March 1965 there 
were 4.5 million children under the age 
of 6 who had working mothers; mothers 
of almost 6.5 million more children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 11 held jobs; 
725,000 children under 6 were in fami- 
lies with less than $5,000 annual income; 
and almost 1 million more children in 
these lower income families were in the 
age group 6 through 11. 

In order to participate in the Osaka 
Fair to the fullest extent, the committee 
has ineluded an additional $4 million 
under the U.S. Information Agency, for 
a total of $13,307,000, of which at least 
half must be used to purchase blocked 
yen owned by the U.S. Treasury. 

It was found during the detailed ex- 
amination of this bill in the committee 
that certain reductions could be effected. 
Accordingly, $80.3 million was cut from 
the bill under the head of Emergency 
Fund, Southeast Asia, as I have already 
explained, and this reduction relates to 
military construction which had not 
been fully planned or which had not 
been definitely decided upon, and for 
which the funds are not needed at. this 
time. In addition, under increased pay 
costs, a. total of $35 million has been cut 
from the Department of Defense portion 
of the bill in title IL. Likewise, under the 
post office item, if was found thaf a re- 
duction in new obligational authority of 
$22 million could be effected, which has 
been done by the committee. The accom- 
panying report, which is quite lengthy, 
gives complete information on each item 
in the bill. 

I will be glad to answer any questions 
any Senator may have. In the meantime, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be agreed to en bloc, 
and that the bill, as thus amended, be 
regarded for the purpose of amendment 
as original text, provided that no point of 
order shall be considered to have been 
—.— by reason of agreement to this 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is. there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 


On page 4, after line 3, insert: 
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“SCHOOL, LUNCH PROGRAM 

“For am additional amount for ‘School 
lunch program’, fiscal year 1969, for the spe- 
cial food service programs for children, in- 
eluding State and Federal administrative ex- 
penses therefor, pursuant to the Act of May 
8, 1968 (Public Law 90-302), $32,000,000.” 

On page 9, line 22, after the word “Asia”, 
strike out “$3,791,100,000" and insert “$3,- 
710,800,000"; amd on page 10, line 3, after 
the word “costs”, insert a colon and “Pro- 
vided, That funds made available under this 
head may also be used in connection with 
military activities in the Republic of Korea.” 

On page 10, after line 19, insert: 
“LOANS TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FoR 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 

“For an additional! amount for Loans to 
the District of Columbia for Capital Out- 
Tay’, $7,000,000, to remain available until 
expended and to be advanced upon request 
of the Commissioner to the general fund.” 

One page 11, line 5, after the word ex- 
penses”, strike out “$535,558” and insert 
“$2,992,558”; and in line 8, after the word 
“fund”, insert a colon and “Provided, That 
$2,457,000 of this appropriation shall remain 
available until September 30, 1968, for the 


On page 11, line 13, after the word “safety”, 
strike out “$1,611,076” and insert ‘“$8,237,- 
076”. 

On page 11, line 18, after the word “Edu- 
cation”, strike out “$790,000” and insert 
“$5,690,000”. 

On page 11, line 24, strike out 62,214,000“ 
and insert “$2,222,000”. 

At the top of page 12, insert: 

“Highways and Traffic 

“For an additional amount for ‘Highways 
and Traffic’, $28,000, of which $18,000 shall 
be payable from the highway fund.“ 

On page 12, after line 4, insert: 

“Sanitary Engineering 

“For an additional amount for ‘Sanitary 
engineering’, $75,000, of which $6,000 shall 
be payable from the water fund, and $4,000 
from the sanitary sewage works fund.” 

On page 12, after line 14, strike out: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Capital 
outlay’, to remain available until expended, 
$847,000, of which $77,000 shall be available 
for construction services by the Director of 
Buildings and Grounds or by contract for 
architectural engineering services, as may be 
determined by the Commissioner.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Capital 
outlay’, to remain available until expended, 
$898,000, of which $50,000 shall be payable 
from the highway fund: Provided, That 
$77,000 of this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for construction services by the Director 
of Buildings and Grounds or by contract for 
architectural engineering eee as may be 
determined by the Commissioner. 

On page 13, line 13, insert: 

“DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 
“Rrvuxyv ISLANDS, ARMY 
“ADMINISTRATION 

“For an additional amount for ‘Adminis- 
tration’, $5,500,000.” 

At the top of page 14, insert: 

“GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
“REAL PROPERTY ACTIVITIES 
“CONSTRUCTION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion, public buildings projects’ for construc- 
tion of Federal Office Building Numbered 5, 
District of Columbia, $3,100,000, to remain 
available until expended: Provided, That, 
in addition, savings effected in other projects 


under the appropriation for ‘Construction, 
public buildings projects” shall be available 


for the foregoing project but in an amount 
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not to exceed 10 per centum of the amount 
appropriated herein.” 

On page 15, line 17, after the word “sery- 
ices”, strike out “$3,107,000” and insert 
“$6,099,000”. 

On page 15, line 20, strike out “$2,172,000” 
and insert “$1,972,000”. 

At the top of page 16, insert: 


“OFFICE oF TERRITORIES 
“TRUST TERRITORY OF THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


“For an additional amount for “Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacifie Islands’, $6,900,000.” 

On 16, line 8, after the word pro- 
tection”, strike out “$4,046,000” and insert 
“$4,182,000”. 

On page 16, after line 8, insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION 

“For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion’, to remain available until expended, 
$560,000, to be derived by transfer from bal- 
ances remaining unobligated on June 30, 
1968, in annual appropriations to the De- 
partment of the Interior.” 

On page 19, after line 6, insert: 


“HISTORICAL AND MEMORIAL 
“AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
“For expenses necessary to out the 
provisions of the Act of July 4, 1966 (Public 
Law 89-491), as amended, establishing the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, $225,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 
On page 19, after line 14, insert: 


“DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
“MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 


“MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 


“For an additional amount to carry out 
the provisions of section 102 of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 1962, 
as amended, $75,000,000, to remain available 
until August 31, 1968.” 

On page 20, line 9, after the figures 890, 
965,000", insert a comma and “to remain 
available until July 31, 1968”. 

On page 21, after line 14, strike out: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Compre- 
hensive health planning and services’, $60,- 
000, to be derived by transfer from the 
amount reserved, under the appropriation 
granted under this head, pursuant to Public 
Law 90-218.” 

And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Compre- 
hensive health planning and services’, $10,- 
187,000, to be derived by transfer from the 
amounts reserved, pursuant to Public Law 
90-218, under the appropriation for ‘Elemen- 
tary and secondary educational activities’, 
which together with not to exceed $2,873,- 
000 of the amount reserved under the ap- 
propriation granted under this head, pur- 
suant to said public law, shall be available 
for the purpose of such association.” 

On page 22, line 6, after the word “Admin- 
istration”, strike out “$84,928,000” and in- 
sert “$83,828,000”. 

At the top of page 24, insert: 
“EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
“OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
“ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

“For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary to carry out Headstart programs 
provided for by law pursuant to section 
222(a)(1) of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, as amended, $25,000,900, to remain 
available until August 31, 1968.” 

On page 24, after line 10, insert: 

“SENATE 


“For payment to Ethel Kennedy, widow of 
Robert F. Kennedy, late a Senator from the 
State of New York, $30,000.” 


On page 24, after line 14, insert: 
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“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Inquiries 
and Investigations,’ fiscal year 1968, $365,- 
000.“ 


On page 27, line 15, after the word “ex- 
pended”, strike out “$9,307,000” and insert 
“$13,307,000”. 

On 29, at the beginning of line 18, 
strike out “$200,000” and insert $350,000”. 

On page 31, after line 11, insert: 

“SENATE 

“Compensation of the Vice President and 
Senators, $1,305. 

“Salaries, officers and employees, $315,689. 

“Office of the Legislative Counsel, $10,955." 

On page 31, after line 16, insert: 

“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 

“Senate policy committees, $13,240. 

“Automobiles and maintenance, $1,200. 

“Inquiries and investigations, $174,990, in- 
cluding $6,020 for the Committee on Appro- 
priations, 

“Folding documents, $1,105. 

“Miscellaneous items, $38,090, including 
$6,000 for payment to the Architect of the 
Capitol in accordance with section 4 of Pub- 
lic Law 87-82, approved July 1, 1961.” 

At the top of page 34, insert: 

“ ‘Senate garage,’ $2,000.” 

On page 40, line 14, after the word “Army”, 
strike out 3890, 000, 000 and insert 865, 
000,000“. 

On page 40, line 17, after the word “Navy”, 
strike out ‘$110,000,000" and insert “$105,- 
000,000“. 

On page 41, line 1, after the word “Air 
Force”, strike out “$70,000,000” and insert 
“$65,000,000”. 

On page 55, line 18, after the word “opera- 
tion”, strike out “$3,000,000” and insert 
“$2,000,000”. 

On page 55, line 20, after the word “Oper- 
. ations”, strike out “$110,000,000” and insert 
“$89,000,000”; and in line 21, after the word 
“addition”, strike out 625,000,000“ and in- 
sert “$34,000,000”. 

On page 58, line 11, after the word Opera- 
tions”, strike out 810,000,000 and insert 
“$12,000,000”. 

On page 62, after line 7, strike out: 
“NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 

HUMANITIES 


“Salaries and expenses”, $5,000." 
AMENDMENT NO. 856 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment (No. 856), and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The bill clerk read the amendment, as 
follows: 

On page 9, line 22, strike out “$3,710,800,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,442,800,- 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate now has before it a supplemental 
appropriation bill for fiscal 1968 contain- 
ing $6,225,127,000 for the Department of 
Defense. The total of both new obliga- 
tional authority and releases from the 
reserve of the emergency fund for South- 
east Asia is $6,055,800,000. This is broken 
down into $3,710,800,000 in new author- 
ity and $2,345,000,000 released from the 
emergency fund. 

Mr. President, my amendment pro- 
poses a cut from this $6 billion appropri- 
ation of only $268 million. These savings 
would be achieved through cutting back 
funds for increased—1 stress in- 
creased“ —escalation of B-52 bombing in 
Vietnam. 


I propose a saving of $268 million to 
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be taken from the new obligational au- 
thority of $3.7 billion contained in this 
bill. 

I do not propose to change the amount 
stated for release from the reserves of 
the emergency fund. 

I refer to page 209 of the hearings, 
and I quote Secretary Nitze: 

About $268 million more will be needed in 
fiscal year 1968 to support the larger B-52 
bombing program now projected. By far the 
largest item involved is the procurement of 
nearly (deleted) MK-82 500-pound bombs 
and (deleted) M-117 750-pound bombs. In 
addition, the higher sortie rates now in effect 
and planned for the future involve higher 
operating costs; that is, depot maintenance 
of aircraft, aircraft spares, POL, and so forth. 
Finally, (deleted) more B-52’s will be mod- 
ified to give them a conventional bombing 
capability. 


I propose in this amendment to cut 
back the entire amount of $268 million. 

Mr. President, I submit to the Senate 
that Secretary Nitze could not have made 
clearer the element of escalation con- 
tained in this paragraph. The Secretary 
used the words “higher,” “larger,” 
“more.” 

Mr. President, in the hearing I ques- 
tioned Secretary Nitze about these state- 
ments that explicitly outlined a major 
escalation of our bombing. 

The Secretary stated that our escala- 
tion was a response to the heightened 
activity around Khesanh, the Tet offen- 
sive, and the increased ground activity 
in infiltration routes and around Saigon. 
However, I must point out that these 
episodic increases in hostile activity are 
being used to justify an escalation that 
is prolonged beyond the immediate re- 
tailiatory needs of the tactical situations 
I have just mentioned. 

Mr. President, the Secretary says, and 
justly so, that the increases requested 
to finance additional B-52 sorties are 
needed because Khesanh is again threat- 
ened and activity in the environs of Sai- 
gon demand air bombardment. But why 
tack this clearly fiscal 1969 need to a 1968 
supplemental? By the time the President 
signs this bill into law, there cannot re- 
main more than 4 days of fiscal 1968. And 
I defy the Department of Defense to 
expend the $268 million for additional 
B-52 bombing alone in 4 days. As a 
matter of fact, we could act on this 
tomorrow, as I understand it, and that 
would mean that 3 days would be left. 

Mr. President, this supplemental for 
Defense purposes is clearly a fiscal 1969 
supplemental. It is being requested in 
addition to the billions and billions al- 
ready contained in the 1969 budget au- 
thorizations for DOD. 

I know it will be said that this amend- 
ment would interfere with the authority 
of the President to determine the tac- 
tical course of the war. 

My answer is that it certainly would, 
and that is precisely the intention of the 
amendment. 

It would do so in one very limited re- 
spect and in one respect only. It would 
stop the B-52 bombing escalation, and 
only that escalation. It would not pre- 
vent us from stepping up other phases of 
the war. In fact, this supplemental—as 
— point out—would do precisely 
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What Congress has done to date is 
to write a blank check to the President 
on bombing in Vietnam. The adminis- 
tration has chosen to curtail the bomb- 
ing of part of North Vietnam, but it has 
immensely increased the bombing in 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, we have dropped more 
bomb tonnage on Vietnam than we did 
in all of World War II. An actual break- 
down of bomb tonnage dropped during 
World War II and in Vietnam through 
April of this year is very enlightening; 
as a matter of fact it is stupefying. 

During World War I, we dropped in 
the Pacific theater 502,781 tons, and I 
emphasize the word “tons,” of bombs. 
That comes to 1,005,562,000 pounds. In 
the North African and European theater, 
we dropped 1,554,463 toms or 2,108,926,- 
000 pounds. The total of all bombs 
dropped during all of World War II, in 
both theaters, comes to 2,057,244 tons 
or 4,114,480 pounds. Using the rule of 
thumb of about $1 per pound, we ex- 
pended in World War II a total of $4,- 
114,480,000 just for the air-dropped 
munitions. 

Now a look at the figures for Viet- 
nam shows that, during the 3½ years 
that the Department of Defense has 
figures on, we have dropped a total of 
2,220,000 tons, more not only than all 
the tonnage of bombs dropped over Eu- 
rope and North Africa during World 
War II but more than dropped during 
all of World War II around the entire 
globe. Our present bombing totals in 
Vietnam thus exceed the entire total 
for World War II, not just Europe and 
North Africa. 

Also, Mr. President, a look at the Viet- 
nam bombing figures for each succeeding 
year domonstrates clearly the point that 
I am making here today—that the Con- 
gress is giving the bombing escalation 
policy another resounding endorsement. 

In 1965 we dropped a total of 315,000 
tons in Vietnam. 

In 1966 we dropped a total of 512,000 
tons in Vietnam. 

In 1967 we dropped a total of 932,000 
tons in Vietnam. 

In 1968, through April, in the first 4 
months of this year, we dropped a total 
of 441,368 tons in Vietnam. 

If we sustain this rate through 1968, 
we will drop the stupendous tonnage of 
1.3 million tons largely in South Vietnam 
this year or close to the amount we 
dropped in all the years of World War II 
in all of Europe and Africa. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, these fig- 
ures come directly from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense and represent the 
very latest figures available. 

We have dropped 130 pounds of bombs 
for every man, woman, and child living 
in North and South Vietnam. 

In other words, if one were to put all 
the people in Vietnam on one side of the 
scale and then put all of the bombs on the 
other side of the scale, the bombs would 
weigh more than all the people living in 
South Vietnam and North Vietnam to- 
gether. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 


(Mr. 
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Sponc in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am delighted to 

yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. ; 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
the Senator has made a lot of compari- 
sons about bombs dropped in previous 
wars. When we were dropping those 
bombs in World War II we were dropping 
them on cities and factories and they 
were hitting where they hurt. 

Up to this point, in Vietnam we have 
been dropping them on jungles, or on top 
of an old and beat up flivver, or some- 
thing of that sort. If those bombs had 
been dropped on the cities of North Viet- 
nam, those people would know they had 
been bombed. However, unfortunately, 
this President and this administration 
have gone to great extremes to assure 
that those bombs are dropped on insig- 
nificant targets; and aircraft worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars are used to 
bomb some little peanut bridge that does 
not mean anything and that can be 
rebuilt the next day. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator that what I am talking about is 
prospective bombing, which this amend- 
ment would limit, and prospectively, at 
least in the near future, the number of 
bombs dropped on North Vietnam would 
be relatively modest because we are not 
now bombing above the 20th parallel. 
My point is that we are bombing bigger 
than ever in South Vietnam. 

While it is true that many of those 
bombs are wasted and dropped in the 
jungle, many destroy rice paddies, homes, 
and people. There is no question that 
many innocent South Vietnamese people 
have been killed. Certainly, the military 
regrets it as much as I regret it. 

The point I am making and the point 
I shall make is that there should be a 
limit to this bombing. We ought to set the 
limit and recognize that if we do not set 
a limit there will be nothing left in South 
Vietnam. I am not talking about North 
Vietnam, the enemy country. 

I have been a supporter of the admin- 
istration on the war and I am not sug- 
gesting a deletion of any of the rest of 
the escalation for Vietnam provided in 
the supplemental. However, here we are 
following a policy that makes it in- 
creasingly difficult for us to hold the 
support of the people of South Vietnam, 
whose support is quite essential if we are 
to win a stable peace. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
may I say to the Senator that I am not 
sure whether we are in disagreement. 
However, I do wish to express my view. 
It is an absolute disgrace to send Amer- 
ican fighting men to fight a war, to fight 
and die, with limitations imposed upon 
them which prevent them from winning, 
and cause them to lose the war without 
having a chance to win it or to fight in 
a manner to see if they can win it. 

Unfortunately, up to now, the way 
the matter has been pursued, our men 
fight with shackles on. It is perfectly 
all right for the enemy to send men down 
and blast away at Saigon with anything 
they can blast away with and hit any- 
thing they can hit, with an aim to hurt 
civilians as well as the troops, and yet 
our people have imposed upon them such 
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a limitation that even if we warned all 
of the people to get out of Hanoi we 
could not blast them. 

As long as we have those conditions 
and must fight with one leg and one hand 
tied behind us, I do not see how this 
Nation can prevail. If we do not lose un- 
der those conditions it will be by ac- 
cident. 

I have very little confidence that the 
enemy is going to agree to any honor- 
able settlement shortly. In my opinion, 
sometime between now and the time this 
matter is over with, somebody should 
turn our military loose and let them fight 
the war and see if they can win it. Up 
until now they have not had that chance. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think I do disagree 
with the Senator. I favored limitations 
on bombing 2 years ago and I said so. I 
thought the bombing moratorium should 
have been continued longer. I favored the 
restraint of trying to avoid killing civil- 
ians in North Vietnam. We should not try 
to blast Vietnam completely off the face 
of the earth and this escalation is putting 
us in the position of doing that. 

As far as the position of the Senator 
from Louisiana on the bombing of North 
Vietnam is concerned, much of that is 
irrelevant for the time being. This pro- 
vision in the supplemental bill would not 
go to the bombing of North Vietnam, 
first, because we have not used our B- 
52’s in the Hanoi area for various techni- 
cal reasons and, second, we have de- 
escalated until only 10 percent of the 
people live in the North Vietnam areas 
where we are bombing. 

I am talking about bombing South 
Vietnam. If we are going to create the 
conditions which Vice President HUBERT 
HUMPHREY discussed in the New York 
Times on Sunday, in which he said the 
whole purpose of our military action is to 
create political conditions in which we 
can negotiate a constructive peace, I sub- 
mit we are not creating that condition by 
unlimited bombing, increasing it steadily, 
month after month and year after year, 
in South Vietnam in the area where 
people live, where their homes and lives 
are being destroyed, and these are the 
people whose attitude toward their 
government in postwar Vietnam will de- 
termine whether or not the Vietnam war 
will turn out to have achieved any pur- 
pose or not. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would hope 
that those homes they are bombing are 
homes in which the Vietcong happen to 
be. 

Now that is what it is. I would favor 
that and ask, why not? Would it not be 
better to bomb that house where the 
Vietcong is, rather than sending in one of 
our men with a bayonet to root the man 
out? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will go into that in 
a few moments, but Art Buchwald, in a 
column written last February, made a 
pretty good analogy that drives home to 
Americans what it means to a Vietnamese 
to come along and say to that Viet- 
namese, “Charlie is against you. The 
Vietcong are Communists. We must de- 
stroy your home, your farm to get him.” 

I think that we fail to understand how 
blasting that Vietnam house, dive bomb- 
ing it, hitting it with artillery, and tak- 
ing it off the face of the earth, af- 
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fect the Vietnamese whose property is 
being destroyed to save him. It is hard 
for us to understand because it is not 
our house. We do not live in it. 

If the chief of police in the town where 
the Senator from Louisiana lives was 
shooting out all the windows of the 
Senator’s house and brought up artillery 
to drive a criminal out of his house, he 
might have mixed feelings about it. The 
chief of police is after that criminal, but 
the Senator might not like the notion 
that his housing is being destroyed. That 
is what we are doing in Vietnam. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let me say 
that Art Buchwald, in my judgment, has 
the best credentials as a humorist, but 
I am not familiar with his qualifications 
as a military expert. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Of course not. That 
is not my point, whether he is or is not a 
military expert. He is not. He would be 
the first to say that he is not. But he 
does drive home the point which I be- 
lieve makes sense. It is hard for us in this 
country, in our safe comfort, in Louisi- 
ana, Wisconsin, or Washington, to 
understand what is in the minds of 
people who are having everything they 
own completely destroyed. 

Art Buchwald, it seems to me, has 
brought that home pretty well. You do 
not have to be an expert to know that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If the Senator 
wishes to use the same analogy: If the 
Communists were holed up in my home 
and they were trying to take this coun- 
try over, even if they were holding me 
as a hostage inside that same house, I 
personally think that the forces operat- 
ing against communism should blast the 
thing down even if it took my own life to 
do so. If I were a free person, I would 
come out with a white flag and say, “I 
am not a Communist.” But if the Com- 
munists are holed up inside and I was 
not free to come outside and say that 
there were a number of Communists in- 
side, I think the forces arrayed against 
communism should blast that house 
down. Why not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am sure that the 
Senator from Louisiana would feel that 
way, and perhaps I would, too. But, I am 
not sure. It is so hard for us to put 
ourselves in the same position as the 
South Vietnamese. The South Vietna- 
mese peasant may feel strongly opposed 
to the Vietcong. But, he may not. He 
certainly feels strongly about what is 
happening to his own home. Perhaps a 
South Vietnamese has in his home where 
the Vietcong is suspected to be his wife 
and his children. Perhaps they will all 
be killed. That has happened over and 
over again, as the Senator knows. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not know 
how the South Vietnamese feel about 
communism. I do know how I feel about 
it. I have visited the Soviet Union and 
many other places and my reaction is 
that this is a struggle between the Com- 
munist and the anti-Communist forces. 
The Communist crowd is not going to 
give up unless they have been soundly 
defeated. So far as my side is concerned, 
I would not be in favor of giving up until 
we have whipped their shirttails from 
them. So I would not be in favor of sur- 
render. I would be willing to fight, and 
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fight every bit as brutally as they are 
fighting, up until we have defeated them. 

I do not understand why the Senator 
would not be willing to fight in the very 
same way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I, too, approve en- 
thusiastically the intent of the bill, that 
we must provide for a beefing up of the 
South Vietnamese Army so that they can 
fight more widely and more effectively. 
That makes sense. At the same time, I 
do feel very strongly that for us to in- 
crease above the level that is already 
high now the blasting of their country 
and the destruction of their homes, it is 
very, very hard for me to understand. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But that is 
where the Vietcong are. I am sure the 
Senator is familiar with the fact that 
the Vietcong are in there and so are a 
lot of North Vietnamese regiments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana draws no line 
at all? Would he, in effect, if necessary, 
kill every single South Vietnamese? 
Would he destroy every home in South 
Vietnam, and destroy everything else 
that is standing if necessary until we 
have killed the last Vietcong? Is there no 
limit? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would not 
destroy any significant 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Not willfully, of 
course, but if that is the only way to 
do it, would he do it? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would not 
destroy where the Vietcong are not. But 
I would blast the ground everywhere 
where the Vietcong are, if I had my way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We have dropped 15 
tons of bombs for every square mile of 
territory in both Vietnams. We have 
dropped over four times the tonnage 
dropped in the Pacific theater during 
World War II. 

Slightly more than half of the Vietnam 
war total landed in North Vietnam and 
the rest landed in South Vietnam from 
April, beginning with great intensifica- 
tion on the South Vietnamese capital, 
and within a few weeks will be increas- 
ingly more in South Vietnam. The bomb- 
ing provided in this supplemental is go- 
ing to be largely in South Vietnam. 
However, as I mention later in more de- 
tail, since we have restricted ourselves to 
bombing below the 20th parallel and yet 
are planning a sustained bombing escala- 
tion, it is apparent that South Vietnam 
and the South Vietnamese will bear the 
giant share of this bombing. 

Mr. President, the field commanders of 
our forces in Vietnam directing this un- 
precedented rain of death and destruc- 
tion are not insane. They are more than 
brilliant commanders. They are the best 
trained and the most skilled military 
commanders this Nation has ever had. 
But they are more than that. I would 
willingly concede that they know the 
excruciatingly cruel tragedy this cata- 
clysmic bombing has on the plain people 
of South Vietnam. And yet they ask 
for more. 

They ask for more bombing because 
there undoubtedly is a clear military ad- 
vantage that does come from—as the 
Senator from Louisiana 
blasting to kingdom come fields and vil- 
lages and houses that are likely to include 
Vietcong sympathizers. They have a 
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clear-cut military mission. And they 
want to achieve it in the swiftest and 
most effective way. 

But theirs is a military mission. I re- 
peat a military mission. And Vietnam is 
only in part—in limited part—a military 
problem. What is the purpose of our mil- 
itary action? 

Certainly it is not to destroy South 
Vietnam. Certainly it is not to obliterate 
houses and farms and the South Viet- 
namese who live in them. Certainly the 
purpose of this military action we are en- 
gaged in at such cost and such agony is 
not to alienate the South Vietnamese 
people for whom we are fighting. 

And yet—if we are honest with our- 
selves—an all-out, no-ceiling, sky’s-the- 
limit B-52 bombing escalation can do ex- 
actly this. 

Can anyone consider these fantastic 
bombing figures and not see what we are 
doing to a land we would save? 

Does it not mean something to U.S. 
Senators that we are appropriating 
money in this supplemental to step up, 
to increase the crushing devastation we 
are visiting on South Vietnam far, far 
above what we dropped on the European, 
the African, and the Pacific theaters in 
all of World War IL? 

No one else is going to put a ceiling 
on this bombing in South Vietnam. We 
cannot escape the responsibility. 

We are voting the money, and if Sen- 

ators vote against this amendment, they 
are voting for a step-up in conventional 
bombing that will have the same im- 
pact on this country we are trying so 
hard to save as dropping dozens of nu- 
clear bombs. 
' This is not—or it should not be—a 
hawk-dove issue. This is not a matter 
of wanting to pull out or give in. This 
is not a throw-in-the-sponge amend- 
ment. This is a matter of using our God- 
given sense to limit a policy—which is 
sure to destroy everything for which we 
fight if we do not limit it. 

And this is just what unlimited, all- 
out B-52 bombing can do. Ironically, it 
can defeat us. I repeat, it can defeat us, 
because it is alienating the people whose 
support in this kind of war we just have 
to have. 

First, consider the attitude of the peo- 
ple whose support is essential if an hon- 
orable peace is to be achieved, the South 
Vietnamese themselves. 

What does it do when they see literally 
hundreds of thousands—yes, hundreds of 
thousands—of these 500- and 750-pound 
bombs rip into their homes, their vil- 
lages, their rice paddies—which are es- 
sential to their livelihood. Day after day, 
week after week, for endless months and 
years, their beautiful country is smashed 
over and over and over and over again by 
one wave of devastation after another. 

Sure our intention is right, sure we are 
fighting the Vietcong, the North Viet- 
namese, the enemy of a free and inde- 
pendent South Vietnam. Many South 

Vietnamese respect and thank us for this. 
Some do not. But certainly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a vastly growing number of South 
Vietnamese must suffer the gravest 
doubts when they see the incredible de- 
struction our bombing is necessarily vis- 
iting upon their country. 

More and more must be crying out that 
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if we must destroy their country to save 
it, if we must blast their homes to smith- 
ereens, if we must ruin their rice paddies, 
and inevitably kill hundreds—perhaps 
thousands—of innocent and loyal South 
Vietnamese in the process—then they 
must wonder—and wonder increasingly— 
is it all worth it? Is it worth it? 

Mr. President, this Senator has been 
an administration supporter on the war. 
I have never favored a pullout, or a give- 
in, I have never favored the Gavin en- 
clave theory. I have been persuaded that 
as long as we are in Vietnam we cannot 
sit hunkered over like a jackass in a hail- 
storm, We cannot, and should not, give 
up the initiative. 

The name of the game in Vietnam as 
in any war is power. We have it. We 
have to use it. 

If we are to negotiate an effective set- 
tlement of this war, we must do it from 
demonstrated military strength. 

But, Mr. President, that power is not 
now and never has been unrestrained. 
We have wisely refused to use our nu- 
clear Sunday punch. We have wisely sus- 
pended our bombing from time to time to 
try to create conditions which might lead 
to peaceful negotiations. We are wisely 
right now limiting the area of North 
Vietnam which we have chosen to bomb. 

Now, Mr. President, I am proposing 
that for once the Senate take the initia- 
tive and put a limit—a high limit, ad- 
mittedly, but a limit—on our use of B-52 
bombing. 

As I say, the most important person to 
us in this Vietnam war is the South Viet- 
namese peasant. We are losing him. And 
a major reason why we are losing him is 
that we are devastating his country. He 
can see it, he is human, and he must 
resent it. 

This amendment would tell the mili- 
tary that there is a ceiling to the devasta- 
tion of our bombing of South Vietnam. 
It would let the people of South Vietnam 
know that the Congress of the United 
States is very much concerned with what 
our fantastically heavy bombing is doing 
to their nation. 

It would tell the military that the 
blank-check days are over. It would say 
that we will not utterly destroy this na- 
tion to save it. Indeed, if we are to save 
it, this morale-destroying bombing at 
this crushingly high level must level off. 

Mr. President, for any Member of the 
Senate who finds it difficult to visualize 
what it means to the South Vietnamese 
to have their homes destroyed in order 
to save them, the syndicated columnist 
Art Buchwald a few months ago spelled it 
out. 

I am going to read that column here- 
with. Here is the Buchwald column of 
February 20 of this year. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he reads the col- 
umn? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I happened to come in 
at the tail end of the dialog between the 
Senator from Louisiana and the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I think the record ought 
to be set straight. The request for this 
money is not predicated upon the over- 
all policy in Vietnam. As has been ex- 
plained to our committee, this came 
about because of the situation in Khe- 
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sanh and the Tet offensive, which made 
it necessary to increase the B-52 sorties 
from 1,200 a month to 1,800 a month, 
If the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin prevails, the Senate will be 
saying to our commanders, go back to 
1,200 sorties a month, thereby endan- 
gering our ground troops, because these 
sorties are in support of our ground 
troops in Vietnam. 

The point I am making is that this 
is not an escalation on our part. The Sen- 
ator is asking us to decrease our mili- 
tary capability, which will endanger the 
lives of American troops who are al- 
ready committed in that area. This has 
been brought about by the situation in 
Khesanh and the Tet offensive. I think 
the record ought to be set straight on 
that point. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
that I did point that out in the course 
of my remarks earlier. I emphasized that 
the Secretary does say what we did was 
in response to what happened at Khe- 
sanh. 

I would like to read what Secretary 
Nitze said: 

In addition, the higher sortie rates now 
in effect and planned for the future involve 
higher operating costs . . . more B-52’s will 
be modified to give them a conventional 
bombing capacity. 


The Senator from Rhode Island re- 
ferred to the 1,800 sorties a month, which 
is a high rate, higher than had been pro- 
posed. We dropped far, far more bombs 
in 1967 than we did in 1966, and far more 
in 1966 than we did in 1965. That would 
have been somewhat increased if we 
followed the January program. 

Secretary Nitze came forward and said 
we had that trouble in Khesanh. That is 
behind us, to a considerable extent. He 
wanted us in a position to continue in- 
definitely at a higher rate than we had 
planned in January, a much higher rate. 
I say that is an escalation over what was 
planned. I call that escalation. It is that 
escalation that I oppose. 

It seems to me very clear that it is 
possible—and easy, as a matter of fact— 
for the military to use those 1,800 sorties 
a month to which the Senator from 
Rhode Island has referred whenever they 
have the kind of situation that con- 
fronted them in Khesanh. 

The Senator from Louisiana pointed 
out that we are dropping bombs in all 
kinds of places where there do not seem 
to be many people, over bridges, and jun- 
gle trails and so forth. If my amendment 
passes it may be necessary for our mili- 
tary commanders to use more discrimi- 
nation than they have in the past in that 
connection. It may be that they will have 
to use something other than B-52˙ͤ to 
knock out a small bridge, for example. 
My argument is that we can respond to 
a situation like Khesanh with a sharp 
increase in B-52 sorties after my amend- 
ment passes. After all, that was the pro- 
gramed sorties rate when Kesanh caused 
a step-up? It was 1,200. They were able 
to step it up to 1,800 than they could if 
necessary do it sooner. 

To go ahead with the Buchwald col- 
umn, I read as follows from that column: 


My friend Kober doesn't seem to identify 
too much with what is going on in the 
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cities of South Vietnam these days; so my 
friend Schultz had to explain it to him. 
“Suppose,” said Schultz, “you came home 
one night and found the police surrounding 
your house, and suppose you said to the 
chief: 

“ ‘Hey, what are you shooting in my house 
for?’ 

Don't worry, sir, Charlie's in there, but 
we'll get him out.’ 

That's fine but do you have to shoot 
at every window to do it?’ 

It's the only way. If we don't rout out 
Charlie, there will never be any peace in this 
neighborhood.’ 

That's just great, but in the meantime, 
would you stop using that flame thrower on 
my house?’ 

Charlie's dug in and we have to use 
everything we've got. It's for your benefit, 
sir. The sooner we get him out of there, the 
better it will be for everybody.’ 

I'm sympathetic with your problem, and 
I'd like to get Charlie out, too, but where 
am I going to live if you keep firing mortars 
into the roof?’ 

Good heavens, man, don't be unreason- 
able. There’s more at stake than your house. 
If we don’t get Charlie out of there, we'll 
lose the respect of everybody in this city.’ 

Why did you just blow off my chimney?’ 

We thought he might be up there. Look, 
you can always get a new chimney.’ 

Sure, but what am I going to do for a 
new garage, since you just blasted mine 
away?’ 

Fou can't fight crime and lawlessness 
without doing some damage. Now be a good 
guy, and just stand back so we can move this 
artillery piece up here.’ 

Now wait a minute, you're going too far. 
I forbid you to use artillery against my 
house.’ 

“*You are in no position to forbid us to 
use anything. Charlie has to pay for his 
crimes.’ 

hat's all right with me, but who's going 
to pay for my house?’ 

I'm sure somebody will take care of it. 
Besides, that’s not our department.’ 

1 don't want to be a bore about this, 
and I know I can’t see the big picture, but 
that happens to be my dwelling and I worked 
25 years to pay for it, By the way, you know 
you just wrecked my kitchen, don’t you?’ 

“ ‘Sorry about that. I guess he must be in 
the bedroom.’ 

„„What are you doing with that tank?“ 

We can hit the second floor better with 
a tank,’ 

I'll bet you can. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion: Suppose he’s not in the bedroom?’ 

Then we'll have to knock out your 
living-room." 

“Tt figures. I guess one last appeal to 
spare my house would fall on deaf ears, 
wouldn't it?’ 

What did you say? I can't hear you be- 
cause of the dive bombers.’ 

Are you going to dive bomb my house?’ 

It seems to be the only way. Listen, this 
hurts us more than it hurts you.’ 

There they go. Holy smoke, the whole 
house is falling down! The whole house. My 
house is gone. 

There don't seem to be any bodies in the 
rubble. I wonder if Charlie's in the next 
house?“ 

Art Buchwald has a marvelous way of get- 
ting laughs, even from those who strongly 
disagree with the viewpoint he expresses, But 
in all seriousness, Mr. President, is not this 
precisely what our all-out, blank check, no 
ceiling, continually escalating B-52 bombings 
are accomplishing? 

If we are to win a stable peace, we must 
above all have the support of the South Viet- 
namese for a stable, free government. Do we 
win that stability by blasting everything 
they own and indeed many of the South Viet- 
namese themselves into eternity with unlim- 
ited bombing? 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree with much the 
Senator has said. He knows how I feel 
about this whole situation. I do not think 
we are debating the overall military 
policy with respect to Vietnam. I under- 
stand what he says, but I think we are 
getting off the track. I can appreciate the 
satire of Mr. Buchwald. It is very good. 
It makes some people laugh. Even in the 
satire, there may be a point. But with our 
troops trapped in Khesanh, what are we 
supposed to do? While they are shooting 
mortars at our marines, are we supposed 
to shoot at them with gumdrops or lolly- 
pops? Our men were trapped. That was 
the only way to get them out. If my son 
were there, I would not want to stand up 
on the floor of the Senate and vote to 
take away the bombers that are the um- 
brella our troops have to support them, 
That is the way it happened. That is how 
we got our boys out of Khesanh. Then 
we had the Tet offensive. 

The point here is that these sorties 
were increased from the plan in Janu- 
ary, only because of the situation as it 
developed. If the argument here is that 
we ought to get out of Vietnam and have 
it all over with, that is another point. But 
as long as we have our ground troops 
there who need this protection and this 
umbrella from our B-52 bombers, I think 
it does this country great harm if all of 
us on this floor begin to act like mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island in 
that I do not think we can withdraw 
unilaterally from Vietnam. It would be a 
serious mistake, as I see that struggle. I 
have said that over and over again. I do 
not oppose the various other escalations 
in this supplemental bill that I think 
are necessary. 

I am opposed to the tremendous in- 
creases in B-52 bombing proposed for 
South Vietnam. Once again, it makes 
sense to me that with the tragic amount 
of bombing authorized at the beginning 
of this year, if the military will use just 
a little judgment, it will be possible for 
them to have available what they need 
for an operation like Khesanh: a strictly 
military operation by military forces. 

But we know that B-52’s are being 
used, as the Senator from Louisiana has 
so well stated, to take out bridges, to hit 
jungle trails, and in all kinds of ways, 
because there is no restriction and no 
limitation on their use; and the cost, of 
course, is tremendous. 

I might point out incidentally, Mr. 
President, that in the course of the com- 
mittee hearings, on page 239, in response 
to the same kind of argument that the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
has just given here, Secretary Nitze said: 

With respect to the bombing, the large 
item here is the increase in B-52 sorties. That 
arose principally because of the North Viet- 
namese threat to Khesanh. I would hardly 
say that the successful defense of Khesanh 
could be called an escalation, 


This Senator replied to Secretary 
Nitze: 

That is absolutely right. But to follow 
through, you said that you expected to be 
able to maintain a substantially higher rate 
[deleted] as compared to [deleted] sorties 
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you had programed, with a readiness to go to 
[deleted]. 

This indicates an escalation over what you 
lanned 


p $ 

Secretary Nrrze. It is true that this pro- 
gram is an increase over what we had 
planned in January, and a substantial in- 
crease, because one of the items that makes 
it higher is the B-52 sorties. 


My point is that it is a sustained esca- 
lation over what they had planned in 
January. They were able to meet the 
Khesanh problem with what had been 
programed, authorized, and appro- 
priated before. Now they are asking for 
a much bigger appropriation—and I 
mean much bigger—to provide what 
seems to me to be a situation in which 
we are likely to have very serious de- 
struction in South Vietnam, that could 
badly hurt us. 

Mr. President, apropos of the Buch- 
wald column, there comes a time when 
the city council must recognize that 
there are other ways of getting “Charlie” 
out of the house than turning the house 
to rubble, even if the chief of police can- 
not understand that. 

Our chief does not see it this way; so 
it is up to this city council, the Senate, 
to act. 

Again, we are not stopping B-52 bomb- 
ing in South Vietnam. Far from it. This 
amendment would simply draw the line 
at a very high level, a very high level 
indeed, of sorties and tonnage, a level 
far, far above the tonnage delivered on 
all of Europe at the peak of World War 
II. 

This is an amendment to attempt to 
see that there is something left in South 
Vietnam after this war is over. 

Some Senators may argue, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this is an exaggeration of the 
true situation in Vietnam—that we are 
not destroying the country by our bomb- 


Well, Mr. President, I call the Senate’s 
attention to a letter written last August 
by a North Vietnamese Catholic priest 
to a fellow priest in France that spells 
out what the bombing has done to the 
churches in just one part of North Viet- 
nam, 

This letter is not a report from South 
Vietnam. It is from North Vietnam, writ- 
ten before the President at the end of 
March of this year limited North Viet- 
namese bombing. Since that time the 
bombing has been concentrated on South 
Vietnam. And the kind of destruction 
that our bombing visited on North Viet- 
nam—and then some—is being concen- 
trated now in South Vietnam. 

We should note especially what this 
means for South Vietnam, because it had 
already borne about half of the bomb- 
ing. After all, in South Vietnam is where 
most of the military action has been. 
Now with the limitation on bombing the 
north, and especially with the bombing 
escalation for which this supplemental 
provides, the ruin and destruction in 
South Vietnam will far, far out-pace 
that of the north. 

This letter spells out what our bomb- 
ing has done in the north. 

The letter appeared in a very small 
publication distributed to a select group 
of Catholics who migrated from the 
north in 1954. The letter in Tinh Me— 
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Motherland News—appeared in the No- 
vember 28, 1967, issue. Sent through 
France to Saigon, it was distributed by 
Archbishop Binh to several Vietnamese 
priests, who later published it in the 
Tinh Me. The archbishop, according to 
the same source, sent the letter to Pope 
Paul VI. 
It reads as follows: 


Doat HAMLET, 
Nout DIEN VILLAGE, 
Nout Loc DISTRICT, 
Nghe An Province, North Vietnam, 
August 29, 1967, 

Dear FATHER: I am very sorry to inform 
you about the death of Father Lien several 
months ago. It has been some time already 
so I am no longer certain of the day. During 
these last years he carried painfully his cru- 
cifix. He had to move from Dan Sa to Minh 
Cam to live alone, far from the other Fa- 
thers. That area has been bombed and 
shelled continuously, especially during the 
month of May. The church and the meeting 
house were completely demolished and all 
the furniture was lost except for his own 
watch, At that time he escaped uninjured. 
But shortly thereafter he fell suddenly very 
ill. He was carried into the hospital where 
he died. I do not know if he met the other 
Fathers before his death; it was very pain- 
ful. 

That is not all. I have just received a tele- 
gram from Father Tam who informed me 
that Ouy’s wife and one of his children died 
in a bombing raid. His three other sons were 
seriously wounded. It is so awful! Please 
send on this news and my respectful con- 
dolences. 

But dear Father, at home in our province, 
these incidents are very, very numerous. I 
could never count them, In the whole dio- 
cese there is no place that has not been 
bombed and shelled. Including the non- 
Catholic population it is impossible to guess 
how widespread is the death and agony. 
Every day, even every hour, bombs are 
poured down on our country with full atroc- 
ity and a careless manner. Of course, there 
are military centers here, but the majority 
of the bombs fall on civilian centers, Cath- 
olic and non-Catholic alike. I am not sure 
about the non-Catholic areas, but let me 
speak about the places in our diocese. Since 
the day the Americans have escalated the 
war up into the North in our diocese there 
haye been three priests killed under Amer- 
ican bombs. The dead are Father Loc at Ky 
Anh, Father Ngoc at Nghia Yen and Father 
Diem at the Hoa diocese. Father Diem 
died just on the evening of prayer week at 
the diocese house of Vinh Phuoc, The num- 
ber of Catholics who have died as a result 
of the bombings are so numerous that I 
could not even begin to remember them all. 

As for the Church and the diocese’s house 
of the Quang Binh Province, they are in a 
very dreadful state. Father Lieu at the 
Minh Cham parish just recently died. As for 
the Churches, the diocese houses, and the 
meeting houses, all are destroyed by the 
American bombs. I am sure those places are 
now un-useful ruins. I do not know exactly 
where those priests are or where they have 
organized their Masses. From Ha Tinh up 
to the North I am sure that the following 
churches are destroyed by American bombs: 
Ky Anh, Vinh Phuoc, Du Thanh, Trang Luu, 
Tan Hol, Gia Pho, Ke Mul, And at Nghe An, 
Cau Ram, Xuan Phong, Truong Tap, 
(churches) are totally demolished. In the 
center of my diocese all the houses have 
received bombs already. The Low Seminary, 
the High Seminary, the Diocese House, and 
the Central church have been bombed, but 
they have been repaired and are still useful. 

We live in sorrow and fear. It is really 
true that we do not know if we will be alive 
from the morning into the evening and the 
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evening into the following day! Every hour 
we can hear the planes and the bombs both 
close by and in the distance. Really, we live 
without a future. 

Nevertheless, we still believe in God and 
His Mother. We pray to God, offering our 
sacrifices, penances and prayers. The major- 
ity of the Catholics are still faithful to the 
Church and are still the Divine Mother's 
children. But due to the length of time and 
because of the sorrows Many cannot prevent 
themselves from discouragement and cor- 
rosion of faith. Please, Dear Divine Mother, 
give consolation to your people and deliver 
us from the war. 

If I am so clear about the details, it is 
because I would like to give you a small part 
of the actual situation of our country. Please 
pray with the other Fathers more for our 
lovely countryland. 

The two old priests and the other Fathers 
who are still here are all right. Our High 
Seminary was just opened on the 29th July. 
This year there are only seven priests study- 
ing there. 

Finally, I wish you the Grace of God and 
His Divine Mother. You are living in a calm 
seminary and in a peaceful country in the 
center of the Church’s history. Please re- 
member our diocese and our poor country, 
and please do your best to pray to our Divine 
Mother to give peace and unification to our 
country. 

Goodbye, dear Father. Please pray for me 
so that I can live correctly in the heart of 
our Divine Mother and full of love, 

Sincerely yours, 
NGUYEN Ba DUONG 
(Father Duong). 


So ends the letter from a North Viet- 
namese Catholic priest to a fellow priest 
in France. And my point, Mr. President, 
is that this kind of devastating bomb- 
ing—intensified many times in the 
south—unless we pass this amendment, 
will be massively stepped up and will 
surely wreak an equivalent destruction 
on South Vietnam or far worse. 

In spite of this, Mr. President, some 
Members of the Senate may feel that the 
sky should be the limit as far as bomb- 
ing in South Vietnam is concerned. I 


disagree. 

This all-out, blank-check bombing is 
bad tactics. It does not help win the war. 
It will help lose the war. You simply do 
not win a war by destroying the nation 
for which you are fighting. This amend- 
ment would begin to arrest those er- 
roneous tactics. 

Mr. President, this all-out blank- 
check bombing is fatal strategy because 
it destroys the support that the South 

Vietnamese people may—we fervently 
hope—demonstrate after the war is over 
for the non-Communist movement we 
support. How can they support the na- 
tion that has blasted their own country 
into chaos? 

Last Sunday the New York Times re- 
ported an in-depth interview with Vice 
President HUBERT HUMPHREY. In the 
course of this interview the Vice Presi- 
dent spelled out in detail his position on 
Vietnam. He described the purpose of 
our military power in Vietnam as only: 
“to help bring about conditions which 
TOE ae make possible a political so- 
u ws 

Now, this is precisely what all-out, no- 

„ sky-is-the-limit B-52 bombing 
does not do. This wholesale destruction 
of South Vietnam homes and churches, 
of rice paddies and villages, is making 
America and all we struggle for anath- 
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ema in the minds and hearts of the 
South Vietnamese. 

It is true that we have had the good 
sense and restraint not to use nuclear 
weapons, but, Mr. President, just this 
past Sunday the radio carried reports 
that on that 1 day we had dumped tens 
of thousands of tons—yes, tons—of con- 
ventional bombs largely on South Viet- 
nam from B-52’s, and of course this is 
the mathematical equivalent of nuclear 
weapons, It is the military equivalent of 
nuclear weapons, and to the South Viet- 
namese who see their homeland ripped 
to hell-and-gone it is the moral equiv- 
alent of nuclear war. Let us pass this 
amendment and draw the line. 

Mr. President, this all-out blank-check 
bombing is wasteful. The cost is astro- 
nomical. This amendment would simply 
excise the increase, the escalation in 
the B-52 bombing over the high level 
programed in January of this year. 
It would not eliminate a very high level 
of B-52 bombing. Yet it would save 
$268,000,000. Consider what a $268 mil- 
lion saving represents. 

For this year the entire cost of Head- 
start for the whole Nation—682,000 
youngsters—is only $295 million, or only 
a little more than the cost of escalat- 
ing the B-52 bombing in Vietnam. 

The whole VISTA program would cost 
only $29.5 million or only one-eighth of 
the cost of escalating the bombing in 
Vietnam. 

Our entire academic facility grants, 
both undergraduate and graduate, in- 
volves a cost of $227 million, which is 
substantially less than the cost of es- 
calating our bombing in North Vietnam. 

For air pollution in this country—and 
we all increasingly recognize what a 
problem that is—the budget amount is 
$107 million, and $87 million is provided 
in the House bill. That is one-third the 
cost of escalating the bombing in North 
Vietnam. 

For vocational education, under the 
Office of Education, the entire budget is 
$253 million. That is less than the 
amount we are spending for escalating 
the B-52 bombing of North Vietnam. 

On education for the handicapped in 
our entire Nation, the Federal amount 
provided is $85 million, or less than one- 
third of what we are paying to escalate 
the bombing in North Vietnam. 

For libraries and community services, 
$156.5 million is provided in the budget. 
That is far less than we are spending 
on escalating the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

We all know that the work incentive 
programs under welfare is one of the 
finest programs we have. One hundred 
and thirty-five million dollars is provided 
in the budget, or less than half of what 
we are spending to escalate the bomb- 
ing in Vietnam. 

Maternal and child health under wel- 
fare has $265.4 million provided in the 
House bill. This is a program that is ab- 
solutely essential from the humanitarian 
standpoint. The amount provided in the 
House bill is less than the amount we 
are spending on escalating the bombing 
in North Vietnam. 

Mr. President, the amendment would 
not touch any of the additional escala- 
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tion or higher spending levels in Viet- 
nam. For example, a huge $554 million 
is provided for additional deployments 
of helicopters in Vietnam. This amend- 
ment would permit that escalation. 

The $104 million for additional—that 
is, additional—aircraft and to aug- 
ment—the word is augment—the Navy's 
riverine warfare operation in the delta 
region of South Vietnam would proceed 
ahead. 

The supplemental provides for $278 
million for the procurement of munitions 
for land and naval forces as a result of 
the higher tempo—and I quote di- 
rectly from Secretary Nitze—the higher 
tempo—of activity and the additional— 
I repeat the additional—deployments. 
The amendment would not touch that 
$278 million additional munitions es- 
calation. 

The supplemental will still include 
$209 million for higher rates—and I 
stress again—higher rates of equipment 
overhaul, greater aircraft and ordnance 
shipments, and so forth. 

The amendment would not touch the 
supplemental’s provision for $174 mil- 
lion for higher activity rates on the part 
of air and naval forces other than 
increased—I stress increased—B-52 
bombing. We would step up our other 
aircraft sorties and activities, and that 
stepup of activities would not be touched 
by this amendment. 

Secretary Nitze asked $71 million to 
step up our program of improving the 
combat capabilities of South Vietnam’s 
armed forces. This includes more M-113 
armored personnel carriers, 105-milli- 
meter and 155-millimeter howitzers, ma- 
chineguns, and M-16 rifles. 

Mr. President, this will stay in the sup- 
plemental and although it constitutes a 
step up in military activity, I am all 
for it, and I mean enthusiastically for it. 
This is precisely what we should do. We 
should turn more of the war over to the 
South Vietnamese—much, much more. 

But, Mr. President, if we are to do so, 
would not we expect that our own bur- 
den would be eased at least somewhat? 
We are pouring far, far more into the 
B-52 bombing escalation by itself than 
we are to increase our support for South 
Vietnamese forces and all the other al- 
lied forces combined. 

The supplemental provides a $118 mil- 
lion more for equipping certain other 
free world forces to be employed in South 
Vietnam, and for this I have only warm 
support. My amendment would, of 
course, not reduce this increased ca- 
pacity for military activity. 

To meet the higher—and I repeat 
higher—ammunition requirements, the 
supplemental provides $148 million to in- 
crease—the word for this supplemental 
is increase—the overall production base. 
The largest item includes the opening of 
five additional TNT production lines. 
Three additional “single base propellant” 
lines would also be opened to help sup- 
port higher 155-millimeter and 105-mil- 
limeter artillery ammunition production. 
The amendment does not touch this es- 
calation of ammunition. 

The supplemental also proposes to take 
a number of actions to increase readi- 
ness of our forces by expediting pro- 
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curement of certain equipment at an es- 
timate fiscal year 1968 cost of $113 mil- 
lion. This is untouched. 

So the supplemental provides a vast 
amount—a large proportion of the $6 
billion we are voting on tomorrow—for 
beefing up the Vietnam ammunition, the 
weapons, the equipment of our own force 
in Vietnam and those of other free na- 
tions, and this amendment would touch 
none of that vast sum designed for esca- 
lation, except—except—the $268 million 
expressly and exclusively for increasing, 
and I stress increasing, from the high 
rate programed in January of this year, 
the amount available for additional, ad- 
ditional B-52 bombing. 


SUMMARY 


This amendment would cut $268 mil- 
lion from the over $6 billion contained 
in the pending supplemental for Viet- 
nam—$4 billion is additional new fund- 
ing; $2 billion is a release of funds pro- 
vided but frozen in fiscal 1968. 

Secretary Nitze made very clear in his 
testimony before the committee that at 
least $268 million of these funds were for 
increased B-52 sorties and their required 
support. 

This amendment deserves the support 
of the Senate for three reasons: 

First. The taxpayer will save $268 mil- 
lion during a period of fiscal difficulty. 

Second. Congress will be able to exer- 
cise the only real policy control it has 
over the war in Vietnam. 

Third. The continued escalation of 
B-52 sorties which has destroyed so 
much of South Vietnam will be arrested, 
Although B-52 bombing can continue at 
a high level, this amendment will prevent 
its endless increase. 

Nothing in the supplemental is being 
touched that is earmarked for support 
of our men and allies in the field. The 
amendment does not touch any of a 
series of increases in funds for addi- 
tional ground and naval action and ad- 
ditional support for South Vietnam, 
Thai, and South Korean forces contained 
in the supplemental. 

This amendment is aimed only at 
those escalations of expenditures which 
are clearly identifiable in connection 
with increased B-52 bombing. B-52 
bombing could continue at the high levels 
programed in January of this year, but 
at no higher level. 

I urge the support of Senators for this 
moderate 4.5-percent cut in the $6 bil- 
lion supplemental appropriation for 
Southeast Asia. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
commend the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin for what I regard as a brilliant 
and unanswerable indictment of the 
further escalation of the bombing in 
North Vietnam and in South Vietnam. 

I should like to ask the Senator if 
he would permit me to join as a cospon- 
sor of his amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be very hap- 
py and proud to have the Senator from 
South Dakota as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the Senator from 
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South Dakota may be added as a co- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I believe that many 
people across the country are under the 
impression that since the President’s 
withdrawal statement last March, we 
had reduced the number of bombs and 
the tonnage of bombs being dropped in 
Vietnam. The Senator from Wisconsin 
leaves no doubt, in the case he has built 
here today, that quite the contrary is 
happening. We have increased the num- 
ber of bombing missions. We have in- 
creased the tonnage of bombs being 
dropped in Vietnam since last March, 
and there has been a steady rise. As the 
Senator has pointed out, if we do not 
exercise some congressional check 
through our control over the funds that 
are being used to fuel this war, we are 
headed for a very sharp further escala- 
tion. 

It seems to me that from the very be- 
ginning, the bombing has been a colos- 
sal military, political, and moral mis- 
take. I perhaps feel somewhat differently 
about this than does the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I have the most profound 
objections to our entire involvement in 
Vietnam. I believe the most objectionable 
part about it, the most indefensible part 
about it, is the bombing of civilian popu- 
lations, the bombing of North Vietnam 
that has been going on now for some 
3 years, and to no avail. 

Those who argue that the escalation 
of the bombing would be accompanied 
by a reduction of the infiltration have 
been proved wrong in every instance. 
Senator Mansrietp asked the Defense 
Department some time ago how many 
North Vietnamese soldiers were fight- 
ing in the south when the bombing be- 
gan, and he was told that there were 
only 400 men from North Vietnam fight- 
ing south of the 17th parallel when we 
started bombing. We know that today 
50,000 to 60,000 troops from the north 
are fighting in the south. 

So, far from lessening the danger to 
American troops from the infiltration, 
we have added to it. We have triggered 
a response on the ground on a massive 
scale in North Vietnam. There is, of 
course, no way to prove that the bomb- 
ing caused the infiltration, but it is clear 
that it has not stopped it. 

I believe there is considerable evi- 
dence that the North Vietnamese have 
responded to the bombing in the only 
way they could, not by bombing the 
United States, which would be compar- 
able to what we are doing—that is out 
of their reach—but by escalating the 
ground infiltration. So today we are 
faced with a major war in South Viet- 
nam as well as in the north, to a greater 
extent, I believe, because of the bombing. 

As the Senator from Wisconsin has 
said, we have increased the cost of this 
war enormously—the billions of dollars 
that have gone into the destruction from 
the air, the hundreds of American pilots 
who have been lost, the hundreds of ex- 
pensive aircraft, to say nothing of the 
enormous cost in the destruction of 
property and lives in North and South 
Vietnam. 

I have often wondered about the state- 
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ment by the Army Chief of Staff, Gen- 
eral Johnson, just before we started the 
major bombing in North Vietnam, when 
he said that we would not undertake that 
kind of bombardment, because all it 
would accomplish would be to increase 
the postwar reconstruction cost; that 
someday we would have to rebuild all 
this area; that the war had to be won in 
the south, as basically a political prob- 
lem; that there was no merit to heavy 
bombardment in North Vietnam. It seems 
that we have lost sight of that argument. 

Anyone who thinks that the bombing 
of North Vietnam has weakened the re- 
solve of that country that we have been 
trying to bring to its knees should read 
Harrison Salisbury’s firsthand report of 
what he observed about the impact of 
the bombing. He reports a nation united, 
a nation galvanized, a nation determined 
not to yield and not even to negotiate 
so long as the aerial bombardment 
continues. 

I do not believe there will be any mean- 
ingful negotiations until the bombing 
of North Vietnam stops. The difficulty 
of getting negotiations started, the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining the moral position 
of the United States and the political 
leadership of the United States in the 
world—all these are additional fallout 
results from this mistake in bombard- 
ment policy. 

I wish we could somehow stop the 
bombing entirely. I believe it would re- 
sult in a reduction of the war. I believe 
it would save American lives rather 
than take American lives. It would re- 
duce the cost of the war. It would meet 
the one condition that North Vietnam 
says is essential before they can begin 
talking about a meaningful cease-fire 
and an end to this war. 

I do not understand the rationale for 
the bombing. We might have begun it 
on some kind of an act of faith or of 
desperation, that, everything else hav- 
ing failed, the government in the south 
not being able to establish any support 
from its people, perhaps we could some- 
how create a better government in the 
South by bombing the North, a thousand 
miles away. But now we have had 3% 
years of this and have had an oppor- 
tunity to test it and to find the policy 
dreadfully wanting from every stand- 
point. 

So I hope the commonsense contained 
in the pending amendment will prevail 
when the Senate acts on the proposal of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. I am proud 
to stand with him on this proposal, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from South Dakota has added 
greatly to the arguments I have ad- 
vanced, and he has added some real 
dimensions to them. 

He has pointed out the moral position, 
which is certainly very significant and 
important. 

He has pointed to the negotiations and 
the fact that the bombing and the escala- 
tion in bombing have made negotiations 
more difficult. 

He has pointed to the argument that 
militarily it is not working; it is not 
achieving its objective so far as infiltra- 
tion is concerned. He has documented his 
argument by inviting attention to the 
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first-hand observation of a correspond- 
ent we all respect, that it simply has 
strengthened the resolve of the North 
Vietnamese. 

The point this Senator and I have 
made with the greatest emphasis is that 
now, under present circumstances, most 
of this escalated bombing is going to take 
place in South Vietnam. South Vietnam 
is a country where we must have the 
support of the people. It is obvious that 
we are not going to win the support of 
the people. We are going to lose the sup- 
port of the people. It seems to me that no 
other conclusion can be drawn if we con- 
tinue this type of B-52 bombing, which is 
certain to continue to destroy houses and 
rice paddies and people, and will leave 
the people in South Vietnam with a cer- 
tain feeling that it is not worth it. 

We hope the day will come, somehow, 
some way, when there will be a cease- 
fire. What will be their attitude toward 
the country that destroyed their homes? 
What is going to be the attitude of the 
man whose child was killed? What is 
going to be the attitude of the man whose 
wife was killed? What is going to be the 
attitude of the man whose home was 
destroyed or whose rice paddy was de- 
stroyed? These are wonderful people in 
South Vietnam and they are not people 
with a sophisticated understanding of 
some of the intricacies of Marxism or 
other ideologies, and so forth. I fear they 
will feel that a nation which has de- 
stroyed their homes and the lives of 
their loved ones can hardly be their 
friend. 

Since this is not accomplishing the 
military objective and since the whole 
point of our military effort and the only 
justification we could have is to achieve 
a stable political settlement, I do not 
see how Senators can vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator’s point is well taken. 
We supposedly became involved in Viet- 
nam a good many years ago to reduce 
the loss of life, to reduce the terror and 
eliminate the terror, and to restore the 
security and well-being of those people. 

How we can carry out an objective of 
that kind by dropping more bombs on 
that one little country than we dropped 
in all of World War II in the Pacific and 
on Continental Europe escapes me com- 
pletely. 

People talk about the blood bath that 
would follow in the event we decided to 
reduce our commitment in Vietnam and 
began to move out. I think that the blood 
bath is on with a vengeance today. 

The Senator is trying to reduce some 
of the funds we have been pouring into 
that part of the globe. I commend him 
for his effort. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I shall 
speak on this subject at greater length 
tomorrow. However, I do wish to make a 
few observations in answer to the argu- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

I can understand less our involvement 
in the first place in Vietnam than I can 
understand some of the bombing we are 
talking about now. I hope this amend- 
ment will not resolve itself into a debate 
on the whole Vietnam policy. 

However, I do want to say in regard to 
this amendment that the amendment 
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would cut back our capability for B-52 
sorties from 1,800 a month to about 1,200 
a month, which was planned in January. 

I want to make these points about the 
decision to increase the B-52 capability, 
and we are talking about capability now, 
the ability to use it if it is needed, the 
ability to have the bombs if we need 
them, the ability to free our troops if they 
are entrapped, if we have to. That is the 
question—if. 

All of this came about not because of 
what America desires. We have been sit- 
ting in Paris for 3 weeks, and we have 
made overture after overture. We have 
tried to get negotiations started during 
the last few years, and we have achieved 
nothing. The President of the United 
States made the supreme political sacri- 
fice by withdrawing himself from candi- 
dacy for the Presidency of the United 
States to prove his sincerity. All this time 
we have accomplished nothing in Paris. 

Perhaps we should never have gone 
into Vietnam in the first place. Then, we 
should have withdrawn with the assas- 
sination of Diem. Then, there was the op- 


They attacked our troops in Khesanh. 
They were on the top of the hill and our 
troops were down below, entrapped in a 
hole. What is going to be done about it? 
Are we going to let them be shot at and 
and starved into surrender? 


free those men. They 
ys. Nobody wants to 
anybody, but who 


is the fellow who drove his bi- 
cycle into the American Embassy and set 
explosion? Who bombed out the 
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for a cease-fire; stop it and we will 
stop it. 

It is regrettable that we have to do this 
bombing. Yes; I feel badly about it. In 
some measure, I quite agree with the 


The Senator says, “Let us stop the 
money.” If the money is stopped, the 
bombs are stopped. Is the Senator not 
saying, if we do not have enough bombs 
to protect the American boys we have to 
retreat? We cannot have it both ways. 
The policy of America would then be 
to retreat to enclaves and let others take 
over, which has been talked about by 
various people, knowledgeable people, 
such as General Gavin, and at one time 
that made a lot of sense to me, 

I asked General Wheeler what he 
thought about the suggestion of General 
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Gavin. He said that if we are willing to 
give up the advantage to them the first 
thing they would do would be to push 
our men into the sea. We would find 
ourselves in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

We are there and we have 530,000 
American souls there. They are fighting 
boys who had nothing to do with the de- 
cision. Here is the Under Secretary of 
Defense who said that the decision to in- 
crease our B-52 capability stems di- 
rectly—not indirectly, but directly—from 
a defense of Khesanh and the Tet offen- 
sive. Secretary Nitze made this point. 
The Senator read a part of his statement 
and the remainder is as follows: 

In the Ashau Valley campaign, again the 
B-52 sorties turned out to be of very great 
assistance. Those B-52 sorties are directed 
by and large to areas that are almost entirely 
unpopulated by civilians. (p. 239). 


The increase in the B-52 capability is 
an increase over the January level—not 
the current level. On this point, Secre- 
tary Nitze said: 

I am glad you asked this question because 
as I was reading this statement it seemed 
to me that I had not been precise enough in 
pointing out that these changes are changes 
from the program estimated in January, not 
changes from today. Do you see what I mean? 
(p. 239). 


With very few exceptions, B-52 opera- 
tions are limited to areas south of the 
demilitarized zone. During the period 
June 17, 1965 through June 22, 1968, 
there were 25,656 B-52 sorties, of which 
only 1,711 were north of the DMZ. 

The B-52 operations in South Vietnam 
are tactical in nature—that is impor- 
tant—in that they are usually in direct 
support of our ground forces. These op- 
erations are directed at enemy troop 
concentrations, supply centers, and 
logistical supply routes. These operations 
are not directed at the industrial or pop- 
ulation centers of North Vietnam. The 
Congress should not take an action that 
denies to the field commanders the re- 
quired air support for ground operations. 

This is not an easy matter to debate. 
I know that. I pray for the day we can 
get out of Vietnam with honor and have 
it done with. 

I repeat that we should not have gone 
in, in the first place. We should have 
thought it over twice before we did, but 
we became involved in foreign aid; then 
we sent in 18,000 troops under President 
Kennedy to train them; then the situa- 
tion started to look bad. It looked as 
though our boys were going to be pushed 
out, as the Vietcong increased. Then we 
sent in more troops. 

Let us face it. It is our money. It is 
our supplies. It is our blood. I admit all 
that. But how can I say to General 
Wheeler, how can I say to General 
Abrams, that they cannot have bombs, 
they cannot have the materiel, they can- 
not have the planes to do what is needed 
to protect American soldiers? How are 
we going to face that? Shall we sit here, 
academically saying, “Well, if we deny 
them the money, they will not have to 
doit”? 

My mother used to tell me little 
ee by way of parables and proverbs. 

I remember one she told me about the 
man who owned a donkey. He was a poor 
man, but he used to feed the donkey 
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three times a day. His wife said to him 
one day, “Why do you feed the donkey 
three times a day? Maybe he will work 
just as hard if you feed him twice a day.” 

So he fed the donkey twice a day for 
a few weeks, and the donkey lived. 

Then the wife said, “Why feed him 
twice a day? Why not every other day?” 

So the man fed his donkey every other 
day, and the donkey lived. 

Then one day the man went out to 
the stable, and the poor old donkey was 
dead. 

Now I hope that when we talk about 
acceleration, deescalation, escalation— 
all that sort of business—we are not going 
to do anything here that might endanger 
the life and safety of our boys. 

My heart goes out to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. I know how he feels about 
this. He is absolutely sincere. My good 
friend from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], now listening to this colloquy, 
is a World War I hero. He was a bomber 
pilot. He knows the horrors of war. I 
think I know a little something about the 
horrors of atomic and hydrogen bombs. 
I feel that sort of thing very keenly. It 
weighs upon me very heavily. But, in good 
conscience, I cannot say that I could 
subscribe to this amendment. I do not 
believe this is the way to do it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island and I agree, on almost 
everything the Senator from Rhode 
Island said—almost. I do not suggest that 
we stop the bombing. Not at all. I do not 
suggest that we adopt some kind of en- 
clave theory. 

I point out that when Secretary Mc- 
Namara testified, before he stopped be- 
ing Secretary of Defense, he said: 

Larger quantities of air delivered muni- 
tions will continue to be made, and a total 
of about 83 ½ billion is included in the fiscal 
year 1969 request for those items. 


Think of it, for air-delivered muni- 
tions, for the year beginning next Mon- 
day, July 1, 83 ½ billion. That is far 
more than we have had for years and 
years. That is a tremendous amount, 
much more than we had in World War 
II. I repeat 83 ½ billion for air-delivered 
munitions. 

Iam not talking about cutting back on 
the war. I am saying that this “don- 
key”—unlike the donkey to which the 
Senator from Rhode Island just referred 
to—has been getting about five meals a 
day, and now they want to feed him eight 
meals a day. The donkey is getting too 
fat. He will die of overeating. 

I am saying that we should not step up 
that rate of feeding from five to eight 
meals a day. It will be too much for him. 
Military leaders will do a much better 
job, so far as the fundamental point made 
by the Senator from Rhode Island is con- 
concerned, if they are not given a sky-is- 
the-limit blank check to blast South 
Vietnam to eternity. But when they step 
this up over the 1,200 sorties authorized 
in 1968 to a higher level, when the 1968 
authorization enabled them to meet the 
Khesanh problem, they are asking for 
a no-limit policy. 

Mr. PAS TORE. The Senator is talking 
about military strategy and tacties now. 
He is charting military policy. The Sen- 
ate Chamber is no war room, We cannot 
decide those questions here. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator must 
recognize that there have been few wars 
in history in which there has been more 
mistaken tactical strategy than in this 
one; but that is not our problem. 

Our problem goes beyond the military. 
Our problem is that we may be destroy- 
ing the political opportunity we will have 
after the war is over to have anything 
left in South Vietnam. 

Mr. PASTORE. All right. Then why 
does not the Senator introduce an appro- 
priate resolution and let us vote on that 
resolution? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Because this appro- 
priation is before us right now and I do 
not want to vote for a huge B-52 escala- 
tion. Without this amendment I would 
have to vote for it. 

Mr. PASTORE, The Senator says he 
wants to do it by means of this amend- 
ment, Do not take the money out in this 
way. What we will actually be doing here 
will be to rebuff our military leaders and 
rebuff the men who are fighting on the 
ground. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
want to give a blank check to our mili- 
tary leaders for anything they want? 

Mr. PASTORE. No. Why does not the 
Senator ask that we take it all out, then? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator knows 
I do not want to do that because I share 
many of his views. I do not say that we 
should get out of Vietnam. Many people 
say that we should, Perhaps most people 
feel that we should get out, judging from 
the latest election returns. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think that on 
the floor of the Senate we should dic- 
tate what our tactical military strategy 
should be. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Then the military 
can write its own unlimited check and 
we will sign it? Is that the answer? We 
have already taken out a substantial 
amount for various parts of the 

Mr. PASTORE. We have taken out 
$80.3 million 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We have taken it 
out. 

Mr, PASTORE (continuing). For con- 
struction because they have not planned 
it. Where we could sharpen this thing, 
we did. We took $35 million for support- 
ing pay increases because we thought 
they could absorb it. We went over this 
thing with a fine-tooth comb. We did 
our job diligently. What I am saying is 
that when we begin to dictate on this 
floor the military strategy of our com- 
manders out in the field, as to how many 
sorties they should make—let us assume 
that they get trapped again 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Suppose they ask for 
ont sorties? Would the Senator say all 

? 


Mr. PASTORE. Let me finish my 
thought, please. Let us assume that the 
military get trapped again with only 
1,200 sorties capability, but they really 
need 1,500 sorties? What is the Senator 
going to do about that? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Do exactly what they 
did this year. 

Mr. PASTORE. Retreat? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. Stay there and die, 
then? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No. 

Mr. PASTORE. But they would not 
have any supplies. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. No. They already 
have in the 1969 regular defense budget 
$3.5 billion for air-delivered munitions. 
Second, in 1968 they were programed 
for only 1,200 sorties, yet they met the 
Khesanh challenge in spades. They 
could do it again the same way. 

Mr. PASTORE. I think my good 
friend—and he is my very good friend, 
for whom I have great admiration, af- 
fection, and respect—is comparing all 
this to the poverty programs and that 
sort of thing. I do not believe those are 
connected. Maybe that is dramatizing 
the Senator’s case. But I do not see the 
connection. 

I say this: If we have got to stay in 
Vietnam, let us do what we must do. If 
we have got to get out, then let us get 
out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from Rhode Island gave a very good il- 
lustration which I know appealed to him. 
It also appealed to me. 

I am reminded of another illustration. 

When I was visiting an ancient barroom, 
somewhere in the western part of Colo- 
rado, I remember there was a sign over 
the bar which read, “Please don’t shoot 
the piano player. He is doing the best he 
can.” 
Now, Mr. President, our boys fighting 
the war over there, from the generals 
on down, are doing the best they can 
with a very difficult situation. Most of 
them did not ask to go. Most of them who 
volunteered, volunteered because they 
felt it was their patriotic duty to defend 
their country. 

They have had all sorts of restraints 
imposed on them now. If the military ad- 
visers are asked if they favor not bomb- 
ing a northern port of Vietnam, they will 
say “No. That makes it easier for the 
North Vietnamese to bring in more sup- 
plies with which to fight us and kill us.” 
If they are asked if they favor leaving 
the port of Haiphong open, they will 
say, “No. It should have been closed 2 
years ago, so that the North Vietnamese 
could not bring in all the missiles and 
other materiel that has cost us the lives 
of our men.” They will say, “You should 
have taken a chance on a confrontation 
with the Soviet Union, in an attempt to 
prevent supplies from reaching North 
Vietnam.” 

All sorts of restraints have been im- 
posed on our fighting men over there, as 
things now stand. It seems to me that 
they have had enough restraints imposed 
on them without our trying to decide for 
them how many bombs they will need. 
We should base our decision on the best 
advice we can get from our military 
leaders. 

I certainly agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], who is in charge of the bill, 
that the supplies are needed to support 
the men who have been sent there. When 
we send men there, especially when they 
are sent to fight and die for the position 
of this country, it seems to me the least 
we can do is to give them as much as we 
can to support and help them to carry out 
the job they have and to save their lives, 
if they can be saved. 
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The Senator spoke of the Marines who 
were surrounded at Khesanh. It is our 
duty and obligation to give our men all 
the help they need to prevent their posi- 
tions from being overrun by the over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy. Our 
men might have been destroyed at Khe- 
sanh without the strong support they re- 
ceived. Those courageous boys had been 
sent there to hold that position. They 
were surrounded and could have been 
destroyed. 

I hope that we will trust the judgment 
of the executive branch and of the mili- 
tary officers by at least providing the sup- 
plies that are being asked for to fight the 
war, and not require it to be fought with 
more restrictions than have already been 
imposed. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I want 
to make one brief observation. I do not 
think anyone would want the Recorp to 
imply in any way that those of us who 
are questioning further escalation of the 
war are any less concerned about the 
lives and well-being of our troops who are 
there thar. are those who advocate such 
escalation. I know the Senator from 
Rhode Island did not mean to imply that. 

Mr. PASTORE. I did not even say that. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator was 
generous and thoughtful in his remarks, 
but the truth of the matter is that there 
are many Members of the Senate who 
have felt for years that we made a tragic 
error in becoming involved in Vietnam. 
Like the Senator from Rhode Island, they 
wish we were not there. They think it was 
a mistake that we became involved. 

Somewhere we have gone from that 
recognition of error to the view that 
almost anything the military requests in 
the way of additional involvement in 
Vietnam, or more troops, or more bom- 
bardments, or more military escalation is 
justified in order to redeem the original 
mistake. 

Yet, each time we have lifted the level 
of our involvement in the name of help- 
ing our troops, we have had more of our 
troops killed and more of our troops fall. 
Each time we have expanded the bomb- 
ing, instead of less infiltration from the 
north, we have had more. This is the way 
a war always expands. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has 
pointed out that when heavy bombs are 
dropped in an area like Vietnam, far from 
breaking the will of the enemy, we recruit 
additional opposition; we inflame the 
country against us. And, beyond that, 
the only way we are going to stop the 
killing of American troops and stop the 
killing of Vietnamese is by taking this 
war off the escalation ladder and getting 
it into the conference room. 

I do not know of any time when the 
Government of North Vietnam has indi- 
cated any willingness even to talk about 
the possibility of ending the war until 
the bombing of North Vietnam stopped. 

If it is clear that the bombing has 
not reduced the scope of the war, has not 
reduced infiltration from the north, why 
are we not willing to take that step to 
stop the bombing as a means of ending 
the killing of both sides of the 17th par- 
allel? Why do we not test the willingness 
of North Vietnam when they say that is 
the only way to even begin discussions? 
The way to reduce the number of Amer- 
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icans killed is to get into a discussion 
that will end the war. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator makes 
a very good point. I have thought about 
that. Many times I think about that, 
many a night just before I go to sleep. 
I wonder whether it would not be a good 
idea to take the negotiators in Paris 
at their word and say we will stop all 
the bombing 

Mr. McGOVERN. North of the 17th 
parallel. 

Mr. PASTORE. All the bombing. They 
say they want us to stop all the bombing. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think they are 
saying they want all bombing north of 
the 17th parallel stopped. 

Mr. PASTORE. No, all bombing. We 
are not doing much bombing above the 
DMZ except what is tactically necessary 
to halt the funneling in of their supplies 
and troops. That is the only place we are 
bombing. We are not bombing any of 
North Vietnam’s industries or congested 
areas or cities or Hanoi. We are doing 
only that bombing, even a little north 
of the DMZ, that has to do with supplies 
and troops coming in, which would for- 
tify their positions and put them in a 
better position to kill our boys. 

To come back to the statement of the 
Senator from South Dakota, I have often 
thought of that. On the other hand, 
would not the Senator admit that there 
is this risk involved? Unless they are sin- 
cere, they could actually overrun us and 
jeopardize the safety of our boys. 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is risk in any 
course we take. There is risk in endless 
escalation that could take us into World 
War III. I know the Senator has thought 
of that. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have thought of that, 
too. I would suffer the ignominy of pull- 
ing out completely before I would use 
an atomic bomb in Southeast Asia. I 
would rather suffer that shame, that dis- 
grace, that loss of prestige rather than 
use an atomic weapon again. I have 
taken that position. But we are not talk- 
ing about that just now. All I am saying 
is that, for some reason, every time we 
have stopped our bombing, they have in- 
creased their activity and infiltration. 
Time and again they have done it. I have 
seen classified, authentic, documented 
pictures of it. 

At one time, 2 years ago, just about 
Christmas time, I suggested that we stop 
the bombing of the north, and every 
newspaper in this country picked up my 
statement and said I was turning my 
back on the administration. But I 
thought it was the right thing to sug- 
gest and I said it. 

I came back to Congress. They invited 
me downstairs. Does the Senator know 
who invited me? STUART SYMINGTON in- 
vited me to go downstairs to see the 
classified picture. They showed me pic- 
tures of Vietcong aluminum boats com- 
ing down with supplies, taking advantage 
of our moratorium on bombing. 

The point I am making with the Sen- 
ator is this: If we do what they say, we 
are taking a chance. I think the only 
effective way is to withdraw our troops 
back to safe positions before we take that 
chance, because, God help them if these 
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people are not on the level. When we 
stop our bombing and we give them the 
ability to deliver a Sunday punch, I do 
not know who is going to answer the let- 
ters from mothers of those boys who 
would be killed. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Who is going to 
answer the letters of the mothers of 
those boys who have been killed while 
the bombing has been progressing? The 
Senator makes the point that there has 
been an escalation of the war when we 
have had bombing halts. I say there has 
been an escalation of the war for 5 years, 
whether we have bombed or not bombed. 
But there have been indications that the 
North Vietnamese are willing to talk if 
we stop the bombing. 

Mr. PASTORE. How do we know that? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator has said 
we have stopped all of the bombing north 
of the 17th parallel. We have been drop- 
ping more bombs up to the 20th parallel 
than we were when the President made 
his speech 3 months ago. 

Mr. PASTORE. I know that, and the 
reason for that, as Secretary Nitze made 
it clear, is that they have increased their 
activity. 

The Senator must admit that we did 
not start the Tet offensive. We did not 
surround anybody around Khesanh. We 
were surrounded. 

Sometime somebody ought to carry the 
brief for America. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is what I am 
trying to do. My recommendations are 
what I think are in our national interest. 
The Senator from Rhode Island is rely- 
ing, it seems to me, very heavily on mili- 
tary advisers who have been consistently 
wrong. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the Senator's 
point of view. They do not make the 
policy. They carry out the war according 
to the policy that is initiated. 

I do not know how many Members of 
the Congress feel as my good friend from 
South Dakota does. I do not know how 
many feel as I do. I do not know how 
many feel as the Senator from Wisconsin 
does. I do not even know how the vote is 
going to be on this amendment tomorrow. 
All I say is, let us take the black hat off 
the Americans once in a while and put 
the white hat on them and put the black 
hat on the other guys. 

I still think we are the good guys. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator surely 
does not wish to leave the implication 
here that those of us who are advocating 
this amendment are running down 
America. What we are trying to do is 
advocate a very modest proposal to save 
funds, the spending of which we think is 
not in the interests of this country, and 
does not contribute to the security of our 
forces, but could, in fact, be leading to a 
larger and more destructive war. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin. We 
should not at this time vote any appro- 
priations that contemplate escalating the 
conflict in Vietnam. North Vietnam has 
been bombed with far more intensity 
than any other country in the history 
of warfare. Must we further escalate the 
conflict by expanding the bombing in 
the north and the south at a time when 
we should be bending every effort to de- 
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escalate the conflict and get down to 
meaningful negotiations in Paris? 

Yesterday, we dramatically escalated 
the atomic missile race with Russia by 
endorsing an anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. This was a tragic blow to any hopes 
we have had for cooling the arms race 
with Russia. Now, 24 hours later, we are 
acting on an appropriation to intensify 
the war in Vietnam. 

We have escalated the bombing in the 
north, and they have escalated the fight- 
ing in the south; and both of us sit in 
Paris, trying to load the blame on the 
other. This is not the route to peace or 
meaningful negotiations. 

We should stop the bombing of the 
north and offer a total ceasefire, so that 
negotiations can proceed without fur- 
ther killing. If we are not willing to take 
the initiative in a small step like this, 
it can be seriously questioned if we 
really mean business in Paris at all. 

Our intensification of the bombing in 
the north in recent months, coupled 
with that contemplated in this appro- 
priation, is a step in the wrong direction. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thank my colleague from Wisconsin for 
seca cine: and I appreciate his sup- 
port. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. President, 
if there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, in accordance with 
the previous order, I move that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 26, 1968, at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 25, 1968: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Samuel C. Adams, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Niger. 

Carter L. Burgess, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Argentina. 

Thomas W. McElhiney, of Maryland, a For- 
eign Service officer of class 1, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Ghana, vice Franklin H. Williams. 

In THE Am Force 

Maj. Gen. Bertram C. Harrison, FR1425, 
Regular Air Force, to be assigned to positions 
of importance and responsibility designated 
by the President in the grade of lieutenant 
general, under the provisions of section 8066, 
title 10 of the United States Code. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions to title 10, United States Code, sec- 
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tion 3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President. under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 
To be general 
Lt. Gen. Ben Harrell, 019276, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S. Army) 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ARKANSAS 
Wiliam F. Woods, Hazen, Ark., in place of 
M. E. Ingram, resigned. 
R. E. Johnson, State University, Ark., in 
place of A. P. Essary, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Jeanne W. McMahan, Sierra City, Calif., 
in place of R. D. Atkeson, retired. 
Marie C. Denadio, Woodbridge, Calif., in 
place of P. A. Wells, retired. 
GEORGIA 
John D. Lance, Bogart, Ga., in place of H. C. 
Geer, retired. 
ILLINOIS 
Ronald C. Henderickson, Garden Prairie, 
III., in place of H. H. Kiester, deceased. 
IOWA 
Charles M. Olson, Nemaha, Iowa, in place of 
R. M. Peters, retired. 
KENTUCKY 
O. Bruce Current, Millersburg, Ky., in place 
of H. D. Wood, retired. 
NEBRASKA 
Orville D. Joynt, Holstein, Nebr., in place 
of E. N. Pittz, transferred. 
NEW YORE 
Robert W. Sewall, West Park, N.Y. in place 
of F. I. Straley, resigned. 
OHIO 
Mary M. Fox, Blue Rock, Ohio, in place of 
K. E. Powelson, retired. 
OKLAHOMA 
Dora E. Hilliary, Medicine Park, Okla., in 
place of L. M. Hilliary, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
John S. Kahat, Ford Cliff, Pa., in place of 
R. R. Walker, retired. 
Alfred G. Bush, Portland, Pa., in place of 
L. E. Randolph, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Hilding C. Nelson, Stockholm, S. Dak., in 
place of J. H. Hallberg, transferred. 
TENNESSEE 
Willard S. Vitatoe, Crab Orchard, Tenn., 
in place of M. A. Martin, retired. 
Lawrence E. Shell, . Tenn., in place 
of L. M. Reel, 
TEXAS 
Richard C. Brown, Jr., Cross Plains, Tex., in 
place of L. L. Bryan, deceased. 
William E. Flaherty, Happy, Tex., in place 
of H. S. Wilkes, retired. 
Fred A. Strange, Silverton, Tex., in place of 
G. E. Martin, transferred. 
Daniel B. O'Connell, Van Vleck, Tex., in 
place of L. L. Bickham, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Earl T. Patton, Jewell Ridge, Va., in place 
of E. B. Kennedy, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Henry J. Jarosz, Armstrong Creek, Wis., in 
place of Helen Klus, deceased. 
CALIFORNIA 
Joseph E. Alecel, Grover City, Calif., in 
place of Harry Sorensen, retired. 
FLORIDA 
Charles Rockett, Flagler Beach, Fla, in 
place of R. M. Miller, retired, 
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May M. Roberts, Pomona Park, Fia., in 
place of W. S. Middleton, retired. 

Joachim J. Svetlosky, St. Leo, Fla., in place 
of D. W. Gormican, resigned. 

IOWA 

Nick J. Quint, Aurora, Iowa, in place of 
R. E. Durfey, retired. 

Wayne M. Barhite, Iowa Falls, Iowa, in 
place of L. L. Weldon, retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Ocia M. Slone, Allen, Ky., in place of L. F. 

Burke, retired. 
LOUISIANA 

Lessie G. Stafford, Collinston, La., in place 

of A. M. Pyron, retired. 
MAINE 

John W. Perry, Addison, Maine, in place of 
R. S. Joy, retired. 

Irving W. McAllister, North Waterford, 
Maine, in place W. L. Button, retired. 


MARYLAND 


Russell W. Beall, Laurel, Md., in place of 
G. F. Murphy, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Rena F. Simmons, Dunstable, Mass., in 
place of D. L. Connolly, resigned. 
Charles Santos, Lowell, Mass., in place 


NEW JERSEY 
Roy J. Adams, Bridgeport, N.J., in place of 
E. 8. Kletzing, Jr., retired. 
John C. Fornataro, Oakhurst, N.J., in place 
of W. A. Harvey, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Lulu M. Jones, Krumville, N.Y., in place of 
A. C. Jones, deceased. 
Glendon W. Hulbert, Oak Hill, N.Y., in 
place of T. L. Ford, deceased. 
Virginia A. Williams, Spencertown, N. T., 
in place of E. I. Wooley, deceased. 
George E. Ellison, Walker Valley, N.Y., in 
place of H. A. Caldwell, retired. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Arthur O. Johnson, Lehr, N. Dak., im place 
of Leo Ketterling, deceased. 


OKLAHOMA 
Albert E. Swearingen, Arcadia, Okla., in 
place of I. W. Cleek, deceased. 


Jim C. Tolley, Lynchburg, Tenn., in place 
of W. P. Stone, retired. 


TEXAS 

Roy H. Byars, Blanco, Tex., in place of 
G. E. Greebon, retired. 

Bobbye J. Cave, Wall, Tex., im place of 
J. E. Howard, retired. 

VERMONT 

Armina M. Fletcher, Cambridge, Vt., in 
place of G. L. Cutler, retired. 

Elspeth P. Eaton, North Thetford, Vt., in 
place of A. P. Waterman, deceased. 


WASHINGTON 
Frank M. Suhadolnik, Prosser, Wash., in 
place of H. E. Cħapman, retired. 


Robert L. Pallett, Tenino, Wash., in place 
of H. H. Russell, retired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Vernon A. Shahan, St. George, W. Va., in 
place of A. W. Lougħry, retired. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the remainder of the term expiring June 
30, 1970, vice Samuel M. Nabrit. 

James T. Ramey, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission for a 
term of 5 years expiring June 30, 1973, vice 
Glenn T. Seaborg. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate June 25, 1968: 


JOINT CHIEFS oF STAFF 


Gen. Earle Gilmore Wheeler, 018715, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army), for reappointment as Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, for an additional term 
of 1 year. 

U.S. Am Force 

The following officers for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the US. 
Air Force to the grade indicated, under the 
provisions of sections 8218, 8351, 8363, and 
8392, title 10 of the United States Code: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Reginald M. Cram, FR5812 
(colonel, Regular Air Force, retired), Ver- 
mont Air National Guard. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Robert W. Akin, FG838040, Tennessee 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Robert F. King, FG870815, Washington 
Air National Guard. 

Col, Billy J. Shoulders, FG955069, Tennes- 
see Air National Guard. 

The following officer to be placed on the 
retired list in the grade indicated under the 
provisions of section 8962, title 10, of the 
United States Code: 


In the grade of lieutenant general 

Lt. Gen. William K. Martin, FR1697 (ma- 
jor general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 

The following-named officer to be assigned 
to positions of importance and responsibility 
designated by the President in the grade in- 
dicated, under the provisions of section 8066, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 


To the grade of lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Gordon M. Graham, FR7761, 

Regular Air Force. 
US. Army 

The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tion 3066, to be to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. William Ra: Peers, 021366, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

U.S. Navy 

The following-named captains of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade of rear 
admiral, subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law: 
Prank H. Price, Jr. Lawrence Heyworth, 
Raymond J. Schneider Jr. 
Arthur G. Esch William T. Rapp 
Robert L. Baughan, Jr. John M. Barrett 
David H. Jackson Marmaduke G. Bayne 
Burton H. Andrews Robert L. J. Long 


Henry Suerstedt, Jr. William R. Flanagan 
Edwin M. Rosenberg David H. Bagley 
Philip P. Cole Kent L. Lee 


Frederick C. Turner 
Robert B. Baldwin 
Howard S. Moore Julien J. LeBourgeois 
Philip S. McManus George P. Steele II 
U.S. Army 

The nominations beginning Burton G. 
Hatch, to be major, and ending Alan J. 
Johnson, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 12, 1968. 

U.S. Marine Corps 

The nominations beginning William C. Air- 
heart, to be colonel, and ending Lawrence 
R. Zinser, to be first NHeutenant, which nom- 
inations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
June 10, 1968. 


George L. Cassell 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

In Him was life; and the life was the 
light of men.—John 1:4. 


O Thou whose law is love, whose love is 
life, and whose life is the light of men, 
gather us who seek Thy face to the fold 
of Thy embrace for Thou art nigh. As 
we pray and as we work make us ever 
mindful of Thy presence, ever eager to do 
Thy will, ever enthusiastic about our love 
for our country. 

In these hours when hatred is hurting 
the hearts of hordes of our people we 
thank Thee for men and women of good 
will, who with strength of character, 
sympathetic understanding, and an out- 
reaching concern for the welfare of 
others are seeking to meet the imperative 
needs of this day. Give them and give us 
the insight that lights the way to broth- 
erhood and with it the inspiration that 
leads us to become the brothers of men. 

Here on this Hill may we continue to 
work for a time when nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, when people 
shall learn to live together in peace, and 
when the spirit of good will will abide 
in the hearts of all. 

In the name of Him whose life was the 
light of men, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ROBERT F. 
JONES 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sad duty to say to the House that my 
longtime friend and my predecessor as a 
Member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives from the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio departed this life on June 22, 
1968, after a brief illness. 

Bob, as he was affectionately known 
by his many, many friends, was born and 
reared in Allen County, Ohio. He was 
graduated from Ohio Northern Univer- 
sity with an earned degree and received 
an honorary degree from that university. 

He was elected prosecuting attorney of 
his native Ohio county and served two 
terms with honor and distinction. 

He was elected to Congress in Novem- 
ber 1938 and continuously served the 
Fourth District with great ability until 
September 2, 1947, when he resigned to 
accept an appointment to the Federal 
Communications Commission from Pres- 
ident Truman. He served the full term, 
during which he was widely praised for 
his outstanding service in the field of his 
responsibility. 

He then reentered the practice of law, 


specializing in the field of communica- 
tion law. He was the senior partner in 
the Washington law firm of Jones, Sells & 
Baker. 

His lovely wife, Marie, a son, Robert F., 
Jr., and his mother survive him. They 
have the deep sympathy of Bob's devoted 
friends everywhere. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield to me at 
this point? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am pleased to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I count as 
one of the rich rewards of my career in 
the Congress the memory of having 
known and worked with Bob Jones. 

He was one of the most personable men 
I have ever met, and one of the ablest. 

I always regretted his decision to leave 
this body for an appointment to the Fed- 
deral Communications Commission be- 
cause of his outstanding work as a mem- 
ber of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

I well recall that the Republican 80th 
Congress was determined to write a 
record of fiscal responsibility—which we 
did. 

And Bob Jones played a big part in that 
effort to bring the budget into balance, 
cut taxes, and make a payment on the 
national debt. 

As a matter of fact, when Bob did such 
a thorough job as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Interior, as majority leader, 
I had to call a special meeting of some 
of our folks so that Bob could explain 
what he had done and why. 

It was my pleasure to meet with many 
of Bob’s friends out in Lima, Ohio, where 
I made a little speech one night on his 
behalf. I remember the incident well, be- 
cause after the meeting I drove all the 
way back to Washington, and we did not 
have the highways then that we do now. 

Bob Jones was a popular choice for 
appointment to the FCC—on both sides 
of the aisle—because of the high regard 
we all had for his integrity, his ability 
and his diligence. 

I read of Bob’s passing with sorrow and 
I extend my deepest sympathies to Mrs. 
Jones in her bereavement. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in the words that have been 
spoken by the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] in be- 
half of the late Honorable Robert Frank- 
lin Jones. I particularly would like to 
subscribe to the fact that when the pred- 
ecessor to the gentleman now in the 
well was named to a very high post on an 
independent agency, it is well known that 
he had the universal support of Members 
on this side of the aisle due to his integ- 
rity and his dedication and service on the 
behalf of the Congress and the country 
and, further. because of the fact that 
he made friends easily, 

Mr. Speaker, I am very shocked to 


learn of his passing. As far as I am con- 
cerned he died as a young man, too 
young, and Mrs. Boggs joins me in ex- 
tending to the Jones family our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join with the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. McCuLLocH] and others in paying 
tribute to the memory of this distin- 
guished American, the late Honorable 
Robert Franklin Jones. 

Mr. Speaker, I had the opportunity of 
being closely associated with him. I saw 
him at work from day to day. He was 
constant in his attendance at the com- 
mittee sessions and highly effective in his 
work, I saw him here on the floor of the 
House where he performed his duty on 
many of the appropriation bills. I saw 
him at the apartment house where he 
lived. I saw him at the church which I 
attended. I have every good reason to 
speak kindly and favorably of this man— 
this distinguished individual, this distin- 
guished legislator, and this outstanding 
American. 

Mr. Speaker, this man contributed a 
great deal to the Congress and to the 
country during his lifetime. My wife and 
I, along with others who knew him, ex- 
tend to his family and his loved ones our 
deepest sympathy. There has passed 
from our midst a good man who did 
honor to his county which he served so 
well. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
(Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs, BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I read 
with great regret of the death of Bob 
Jones. I find myself thinking back to the 
years when he was here, and I had the 
pleasure and privilege of serving with 
him. I was so delighted to find the picture 
of him in the newspaper looking up. Bob 
always looked up. He never looked down. 
He was never discouraged, and never 
would let anything dishearten him. I be- 
lieve he had a way of radiating that 
quality that was very unusual. 

Since he accepted the very high office 
that was given him we have missed him— 
some of us very much. It was a pleasure 
to see him when he came up here, and 
to have contact with him, and to witness 
that same radiating upness. I believe a 
great deal of the credit is due to his wife, 
Marie, for aiding and abetting him in 
that quality, and I am sure that the spirit 
of that quality is still with her. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say that we shall 
miss him very much indeed. We know his 
wife and son will miss him also. On the 
other hand, they had and have faith, and 
they believe life does not stop. They 
know life is a great river that goes on and 
on, and we can well believe that his wife 
will catch up with Bob some day. Per- 
haps he will just be waiting there when 
she goes. Who knows? 

But I do join with all my colleagues in 
expressing my appreciation for having 
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known so fine a Member of the Con- 
gress, and so splendid an American— 
Bob Jones. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, we 
thank the gentlewoman from Ohio for 
her contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois Mr. Arenps]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, read 
with real sorrow and sadness of the pass- 
ing of Bob Jones, a former Member of 
this House from Ohio, I was one of those 
fortunate enough to serve for 10 years 
in this body with Bob Jones. There are 
many here today who were not privi- 
leged to know Bob Jones. He was a mem- 
ber of the minority, a splendid and fine 
American, a dedicated legislator, one 
who was dedicated to the idea that he 
had a responsibility to serve his Nation 
in one capacity or another. 

He served not only in the Congress 
for 10 years, but later on in an official 
capacity in an agency downtown, where 
he served with distinction until his vol- 
untary resignation to enter private law 
practice here in Washington. 

Bob Jones passed away at an early age, 
and we are sorry indeed that his death 
came when least expected. I am sure 
history will record that here was an out- 
standing individual, one who helped 
make America a better place in which 
to live. 

My wife joins with me in extending 
our sympathy to his family. 

Mr. Speaker, I might say in closing 
that, as one serves in this body, he comes 
in contact with many, many exception- 
ally fine people—Bob Jones was excep- 

fine. I am privileged to have 
known him. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. FULTON}. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join in paying 
tribute to Bob Jones as an outstanding 
Congressman during my early years of 
service here. Bob Jones had started out 
as æ prosecuting attorney, and while on 
the Committee om Appropriations his 


judgment, and eventually he became 
terested in the communications field, and 
as we all know was appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in 1947. He there 
served a full term very successfully, with 
great glory to both the State of Ohio and 
to our country. 

Bob Jones had an approach to prob- 
lems that. was above partisanship. He was 
always om the side of sound judgment, 
and he worked for a balanced budget and 
for low taxes. That sounds very easy for 
a Congressman to say, but in action it is 
very difficult to accomplish. I am sure 
that we, who have served with Bob Jones, 
have a feeling of gratefulmess for his 
friendship and a real admiration for his 
abilities. 


Mr. Speaker, it is a pleasure to join 
with Congressman McCutiocnu as the 
Representative from the State of Ohio 
im paying tribute to this fine Ohio son. 

Mr. PEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was sad 
news to learn of the passing of our 
former colleague, the Honorable Robert 
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F. Jones. Bob Jones was a personal friend 
of mine and we had many interests in 
common. I knew him as a gentleman of 
sterling character, keenly aware of his 
responsibility in serving his constituency, 
dedicated to the principles defined in his 
oath of office, always concerned with the 
future of his country and the welfare of 
the young people who would be our lead- 
ers in the coming generation. Bob was 
a deep thinker and a studious man. He 
was kind, genteel, and devoted to his 
family. I have good memories of the 6 
years I was privileged to serve with Bob 
in this body and I know I have lost a true 
friend. 

To his widow and his children I extend 
my sincere sympathy. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was deeply saddened to learn of the 
recent passing of the Honorable Robert 
F. Jones who for 9 years represented 
the Fourth Congressional District of Ohio 
in this body. I had the good fortune to 
know Bob Jones quite well, serving with 
him on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee shortly after I came to Congress. 
Although we were on opposite sides of 
the aisle, Bob was a great help to a new- 
comer such as myself and not only was 
an extremely capable man but a very 
warm one. 

President Truman wisely appointed 
Bob to the Federal Communications 
Commission in 1947 and he served a full 
term there with distinction. Following 
that service to the Government, he re- 
turned to the practice of law, specializing 
in communications. He is survived by his 
wife, Marie; a son, Robert F., Jr., and his 
mother. To them I extend my deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, my 
personal friendship with the late Robert 
Jones, formerly a Member of Congress 
from Ohio, goes back to the time of his 
service in the Congress when he and my 
late father and Dr. Frederick Smith rep- 
resented districts In Ohio which were 
contiguous. This was before he was 
named to the Federal Communications 
Commission where he served with such 
distinction. 

He and Mrs. Jones lived in the same 
apartment house as did my family. The 
three couples. frequently found them- 
selves in the same group and would oc- 
casionally be introduced together. An 
unknowing person would be faced with: 
“Please allow me to introduce to you Con- 
gressman Brown from Ohio, Congress- 
man Smith from Ohio and Congressman 
Jones front Ohio.” 

Usually the one being introduced de- 
cided he was being “put on“ and re- 
sponded with, “What are your real 
names?“ 

To that Congressman Jones frequently 
responded, “You are right. We are kid- 
ding you. My name is really Smith and 
he is Congressman Jones.” And then the 
one he indicated would say, “No, Fm 
Smith. He's Jones.” And so until all un- 
derstood and enjoyed the joke. 


contributed a great deal to his Nation, 
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also contributed much to his associates 
in the process. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the life, charac- 
ter, and service of the late Robert F. 
Jones. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS TO FILE REPORT 
ON HR. 17134. 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill, 
H.R. 17134. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NO MORE RESURRECTION CITIES 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There wasno objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope this House will soon have the op- 
portunity to vote on H.R. 16981, a bill 
to limit the use of federally owned prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia for 
demonstration purposes. 

Reported by a vote of 25 to 4 by the 
House Committee on Public Works, this 
bill remains necessary despite the action 
Just taken to terminate the permit for 
the so-called Resurrection City. 

In fact, the bill is even more necessary 
today than it was a few weeks ago. With- 
out the passage of this bill, clearly pro- 
hibiting overnight occupancy of any 
federally owned lands for demonstra- 
tion purposes, the National Park Service 
is now confronted by an unfortunate 
precedent which can be used to secure 
future permits by other organizations. 
I do not believe most Americans want to 
see their park lands taken over for ex- 
tended periods by any group or organiza- 
tion, whatever its motives may be. 

Surely we have just had here in Wash- 
ington convincing proof that such a 
precedent is not in the public interest. 
It is also very doubtful that if proved 
to be in the best interest of the unfor- 
tunate poor people of our country, who 
now appear to be innocent victims of the 
entire operation. 

The people of Oklahoma do not want 
to see a repetition of the Resurrection 
City experience in the Nation’s Capital. 
I do not believe the American people 
want to see a repetition. 

Let us proceed without unnecessary 
delay to establish clear-cut legislative 
policy on this matter by enactment of 
H.R. 16981. 
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OUTSTANDING SCHOLARS WITNESS 
GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of my congressional district have, over 
the years, expressed a deep concern and 
interest in our young people. This has 
been evidenced in many ways. One pro- 
gram in particular deserves special men- 
tion. They send to Washington each year 
an outstanding scholar from each high 
school in the congressional district. 
These young men and women are en- 
trusted to my care for 3 days. During 
that. time we make it possible for them 
to see their Government in action. They 
have the opportunity to meet and ask 
questions of men and women represent- 
ing each branch of our Government. It 
is an unusual opportunity for them to 
obtain answers to their questions from 
the decisionmakers. The third group of 
young scholars arrived in Washington 
last Sunday. They will complete their 
program Wednesday evening. I compli- 
ment these young men and women on 
their achievements, their interest, and 
their fine attitudes. On their behalf, and 
on behalf of the people of my district, I 
thank the many citizens, service orga- 
nizations, schools, and companies whose 
generosity has made this experience for 
these young people possible. 

Those participating in this third trip 
are: 

Susie Cox, Huntington Catholic High 
School, Huntington, Ind. 

Anne Bickel, Huntington Catholic 
High School, Huntington, Ind. 

Teresa Payne, Fairmount High School, 
Fairmount, Ind. 

Becky Sheehan, Peru High School, 
Peru, Ind. 

Gary Boone, Maconaquah High School, 
Bunker Hill, Ind. 

Dave Platt, Kokomo High School, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

Richard Booth, Marion High School, 
Marion, Ind. 

Kevin Zirkle, Madison Heights High 
School, Anderson, Ind. 

Larry Misko, Bennett High School, 
Marion, Ind. 

Jerry Radford, Highland High School, 


Anderson, Ind. 
Dennis Huntsinger, D. L. Willkie High 
School, Elwood, Ind. 


THE PRESIDENT HAS DEMANDED A 
TOUGH GUN BILL AND THE CON- 
GRESS MUST NOT SHIRK THE 
CHALLENGE 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has just received a tough and un- 
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compromising message from the Presi- 
dent. That message calls for a national 
registration of all firearms, and Federal 
licensing of all possessors of firearms. 

It is clear that this legislation is sorely 
needed. As the President noted: 

Alone among the modern nations of the 
world, we remained without the gun con- 
trol laws that other countries accept as an 
elementary need and condition of life. 


It is also clear—very clear—that such 
legislation is demanded by the vast ma- 
jority of the American people. They are 
no longer the great, silent mass of vot- 
ers. They are outraged voters. They are 
shocked voters, They are insistent voters. 
They want a gun bill and they want 
a tough gun bill. 

We in the Congress have a solemn 
responsibility to protect the lives and 
safety of every American citizen—in 
every way we can. 

The President has shown us the way. 
He has taken the leadership. 

Now it is up to us. We dare not shirk 
the challenge. 


THE CRIMINAL ARSENAL 


Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
contended the criminal’s arsenal is sup- 
plied with stolen firearms. 

I have just obtained, from the FBI, 
partial information which bears out my 
contention. As of June 1, 1968—a total 
of 156,386 stolen firearms were recorded 
in the agency’s computerized National 
Crime Information Center. I emphasize 
that this information is partial, for 
many areas are not as yet reporting 
this information to the agency. 

But is any Member of this body naive 
enough to believe that a criminal bent 
on robbery, rape, murder, or assault— 
using a stolen weapon—is going to 
register that firearm with State or Fed- 
eral authorities? They ignore, with im- 
punity, every law on the books now. 

How ridiculous can you get. The 
answer is to strike at the criminal use 
of firearms and strike hard. Juries and 
judges must fulfill their responsibility 
to protect society by assessing stiffest 
penalties mow permissible for gun 
crimes, and parole authorities must stop 
turning loose hardened criminals to 
continue preying on the innocent. Make 
his use or possession of a firearm dur- 
ing commission of a crime of violence 
subject to a 10-year mandatory penalty 
on first offense, and 25 years on any 
subsequent offense, I urge my colleagues 
to join in support of my bill, H.R. 6137, 
which would do just that—and I assure 
you this House will have an opportunity 
in the coming days to be recorded as 
to whether they wish to punish the 
criminal, or the millions of decent, law- 
abiding hunters and sportsmen who 
own and use firearms in accord with all 
laws and regulations. 
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THIS TIME OK 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the police and local and 
Federal authorities for the way they 
handled yesterday’s demonstration. They 
took the steps at this time which I said 
they should have taken in April at the 
time of the riots. On this occasion the 
police were permitted to do the work for 
which they have been trained and they 
did it effectively. As a result the planned 
demonstration was contained and poten- 
tial injury and damage from proliferat- 
ing effects were prevented. 

I felt obliged to criticize Federal and 
local officials in April because they mis- 
calculated the potential danger at that 
time and failed to take the firm and de- 
cisive steps which were necessary to pre- 
serve the peace. Failure to take these 
steps in April resulted in disaster. Yester- 
day these steps were taken and order was 
maintained. I therefore express approval 
of yesterday’s action, as I expressed dis- 
approval of the inaction in April. 


A JOB WELL DONE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the government officials and 
law enforcement officers who took 
prompt and decisive action yesterday to 
end the encampment on public grounds 
here in Washington. Under trying con- 
ditions, these people performed their 
jobs well. This was a potentially danger- 
ous situation which could have resulted 
in widespread violence if improperly 
handled. Apparently, sound plans were 
drawn and properly carried out to clear 
the campsite in accordance with the law. 

In addition, I believe law enforcement 
Officials in the District of Columbia took 
effective steps to quell the threat to peace 
last night. By the early show of force 
and determination, those who intended 
to violate the law were made to realize 
that the law would be fully enforced. 
This is an extremely important message 
for those who disobey the law, and I hope 
this kind of police action will be taken 
wherever threats to peace occur. 

I certainly agree with remarks of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson], in his views on the camp-in. 


THE CLOSING OF RESURRECTION 
CITY 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. ‘ 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to commend both 
sides for the manner in which they con- 
ducted themselves yesterday in the clos- 
ing down of Resurrection City. 

With the refusal of the Government to 
extend the permit for Resurrection City, 
it was imperative that the law be en- 
forced and that Resurrection City be 
closed in as quick and orderly a manner 
as was possible. 

Mayor Washington is to be compli- 
mented for the expeditious and effective 
implementation of District of Columbia 
police and National Guardsmen who con- 
ducted themselves very well in prevent- 
ing a very difficult situation from be- 
coming explosive. 

At the same time, Reverend Abernathy 
and his followers in the Poor People’s 
Campaign deserve recognition for living 
up to the basic nonviolent philosophy 
that has been the guideline of their 
campaign. 

The entire operation in which 355 resi- 
dents of Resurrection City were jailed 
was carried out without serious incident, 
a tribute to the reasonable approach and 
actions which prevailed on the part of 
all parties. 

The memory of the riots and violence 
of last April here in the Nation's Capital 
is vividly impressed upon all our minds 
and something which none of us want to 
see happen ever again. 

Yesterday’s confrontation was pre- 
vented from even beginning to lead to a 
similar situation because of the effective 
steps taken by the city government in- 
cluding the speedy application of a city- 
wide curfew and because of the nonvio- 
lent attitude on the part of the people 
from the Poor People’s Campaign. 


PRESIDENT’S GUN CONTROL PLAN 
WOULD PENALIZE LAW-ABIDING 
CITIZENS 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the gun control fever reached 
a new peak yesterday when President 
Johnson made a new and louder demand 
for limiting the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. 

In calling for the registration of all 
firearms and the licensing of all owners 
of guns, Mr. Johnson is like Don Quixote 
waving his arms at the windmill. 

His plan would penalize all the law- 
abiding citizens, the responsible sports- 
man and other owners of guns—but it 
would do nothing to solve the problems 
of criminals using guns. 

The assassin who shoots down a Gov- 
ernment leader, or the bandit who uses 
a gun surely will not be induced to regis- 
ter his guns. This has been adequately 
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proven in States where gun registration 
is on the books already. 

It is right that we work to reduce vio- 
lence in this country in whatever ways 
we can. But the President’s approach 
will not do it. His proposal to register 
all weapons will destroy more rights than 
it will ever protect. 

The success of any of the President’s 
gun control plans in cutting down on vio- 
lence by gunfire depends on cooperation 
of the criminal and the mentally ill gun 
owner. Somehow I just do not believe we 
can depend on these people to cooperate. 

If there is to be any effective firearms 
legislation then it must aim at the right 
target. H.R. 5642 is such a proposal. 

Introduced by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Casey], this bill would pro- 
vide a stiff penalty for the use of any 
firearm in connection with crime. This is 
the bill which the Judiciary Committee 
should report out. 

We can start moving to solve this prob- 
lem by dealing honestly with the people 
of America—by demanding that the Gov- 
ernment itself provide lawful, constitu- 
tional, and responsible leadership to the 
overwhelming majorities of Americans 
who want to live in peace with their 
neighbors, 


TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON OF- 
FICIALS AND POLICE FOR HAN- 
DLING OF EVACUATION OF RES- 
URRECTION CITY 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
at this time to compliment Mayor Wash- 
ington and the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Police for the expeditious way in 
which they handled the evacuation of 
the so-called Resurrection City. 

We have had a display here in the 
Capital for the past few weeks which in 
the main has been law abiding. At least, 
the purpose of the leaders of this move- 
ment was a purpose of bringing their 
claims to the attention of the Congress 
without violence. I am not denying that 
acts of violence did occur and some of 
the followers undoubtedly were guilty 
of going beyond the limits of nonvio- 
lence, and there were also interlopers 
who came into the camp from the out- 
side and who were not a part of the move- 
ment, but who created part of this vio- 
lence. But in the main it was an orderly 
affair up until just the last week or so, 
when it began to deteriorate. 

There was evidence before all of us 
that some very serious things could have 
happened. The expeditious way in which 
the National Guard and police of Wash- 
ington were brought to handle the affair, 
I think, was a credit to all concerned. 

I especially commend Mayor Wash- 
ington for the quickness with which he 
called out the National Guard and took 
other steps to prevent violence from 
spreading throughout the city. 

Changes in customs, laws, and pro- 
cedures are inevitable, but those changes 
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must be obtained through the orderly 
processes of our constitutional structure. 
They must be made in an environment 
of law and order. 

Those who advocate or practice vio- 
lence in order to obtain their objectives 
are endangering the basic privileges and 
freedoms which our Nation has achieved 
at great cost in treasure and the lives 
of our patriots. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I agree with the statement just made by 
the gentleman from California and an 
earlier statement on the same matter 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Conte]. I think Mayor Wash- 
ington deserves commendation from the 
Members of the Congress for the fine 
manner in which he handled the affair, 
for the expeditious handling of the prob- 
lems that did arise, and the firm and fair 
approach taken, I am delighted that we 
have this chief executive who handled 
this difficult matter so well. I commend 
and congratuate Mayor Washington. 


CAUSES OF CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, America 
must be a land where people are unafraid 
to walk the streets of their cities, where 
individuals obey laws, and where citizens 
respect the police. We can no longer tol- 
erate a crime rate that grows six times 
faster than our population. 

While conscientious efforts are being 
made to combat lawlessness, we need a 
full investigation of the root causes of 
crime and violence in our society. We 
must act now to find workable solutions 
to our most pressing domestic problem. 

Unusual problems require unusual 
remedies, and, therefore, I am introduc- 
ing a resolution to establish a Joint Com- 
mittee To Investigate Crime. This legisla- 
tion calls for a committee of seven Sena- 
tors and seven Representatives who 
would study the elements, causes, extent, 
and effects of crime, and the prevention 
and control of crime. The special com- 
mittee will report its findings to other 
House and Senate committee, and will 
make recommendations on legislative ac- 
tions to prevent and suppress crime and 
violence. 

This bill, first introduced by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], now gains support daily. I urge 
prompt consideration of this legislation. 


NEED FOR TAX INCENTIVE TO PRO- 
MOTE INDUSTRY ON INDIAN RES- 
ERVATIONS 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 


1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, in recom- 
mending against passage of H.R. 10218, a 
bill which would establish a pilot project 
for encouraging industrial development 
on Indian reservations, the Interior De- 
partment says this: 

During the course of the last 5 years, vir- 
tually 100 industries have expanded into 
communities or areas preponderantly popu- 
lated by Indians, a rate of progress which we 
measure as meaningful and encouraging. 


With this, of course, I would agree if 
these industries were permanent, but 
they are not. As an example, two of the 
industries the Department boasts of 
having helped establish on the Rosebud 
Reservation in South Dakota are indus- 
tries established by the tribe and 
through the tribal organization. True, 
they are doing an excellent job of pro- 
viding employment—at least temporary 
employment while the housing programs 
last—but my complaint is that they are 
temporary. I want permanent jobs, per- 
manent incomes, and permanent salaries 
for the Indian people. 

As I have pointed out many, many 
times, the reason industry is reluctant 
to establish on Indian reservations is 
because the reservations are almost all 
in remote areas, where transportation 
costs are high and the only way we can 
offset transportation costs is through a 
tax incentive to the industry. 

This is the reason I have fought for 
years for this kind of a program. It will 
work. It can be a success. It will provide 
jobs, opportunity, and self-reliance for 
the Indian people, but the Department 
continues to oppose the plan—perhaps 
because it looks like it would be a success. 


THE PRESIDENT WAS WISE IN 
SIGNING THE CRIME BILL 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend President Johnson for his re- 
cent approval of the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1968. 

This law moves in new directions to 
fight crime on several fronts that have 
previously been neglected. First, it pro- 
vides financial assistance that will per- 
mit State and local governments to plan 
and start new programs in all areas of 
law enforcement, including much needed 
assistance to our police forces and our 
prison systems. 

Second, it recruits the creative en- 
ergies of modern research and develop- 
ment, bringing on a national scale the 
resources of science and technology to 
the prevention of crime and the appre- 
hension of criminals. 

Third, it will provide much needed 
assistance and incentives to attract and 
educate first-rate law enforcement offi- 
cers. 
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Fourth, it makes available the re- 
sources of the National Academy of the 
FBI for the training of State and local 
police officers. 

Finally, it will stimulate the construc- 
tive efforts of police officers in those 
community services that can help to re- 
lieve the crime-producing tension so 
prevalent in ghetto neighberhoods. 

These are new and positive measures 
that will put us on the road to a safer 
America. 

I fully appreciate the President’s con- 
cern over certain of the provisions of 
titles II and III. I, too, have serious res- 
ervations in this regard. However, the 
overall benefits to be derived from this 
measure outweigh its disadvantages, and 
I for one am glad that the President 
signed it into law. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TRANSPORTATION, COMMIT- 

_ TEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE, TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE TODAY 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Subcommittee on 
Transportation of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
be permitted to sit during general debate 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 206} 
Albert Evins, Tenn. Moore 
Ashley Fino Myers 
Baring Gardner O'Hara, Tl. 
Battin Giaimo O'Hara, Mich 
Bell Gubser Pool 
Bow Purcell 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Idaho Rarick 
Button Resnick 
Celler Jones, Mo. Stephens 
Cleveland Jones, N.C. Stubblefield 
Dawson Kelly Sullivan 
Dingell Kornegay Teague, Calif. 
Dorn Kupferman Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, Calif. Long, La. Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, La. McMillan 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 1705. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 
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H.R. 1884, An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R. 7882. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Navy at certain U.S. naval stations in 
Florida; 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 
Belk; 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John M. 
Stevens; 

H.R. 10135 An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies while serv- 
ing in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; 

H.R. 11959. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt; 

H.R. 13315. An act to amend section 127 
of title 28, United States Code, to define more 
precisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia; 

H.R. 14910. An act to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to give 
the Federal Communications Commission 
authority to prescribe regulations for the 
manufacture, import, sale, shipment, or use 
of devices which cause harmful interference 
to radio reception; 

H.R. 15216. An act to authorize the Bu- 
reau of Prisons to assist State and local gov- 
ernments in the improvement of their cor- 
rectional systems; 

H.R. 15951. An act to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 16127. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of officers for the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16451. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
several governments of Central America in 
the prevention, control, and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest; and 

H.R. 17002. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H.R. 3639. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions the safety and effective- 
ness of new animal drugs, and for other 


H.R. 10480. An act to prohibit desecration 
of the flag, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10773. An act to amend section 1730 
of title 18, United States Code, to permit the 
uniform or badge of the letter-carrier branch 
of the postal service to be worn in theatri- 
cal, television, or motion-picture produc- 
tions under certain circumstances; 

H.R. 15147. An act to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to provide for the 
naturalization of persons who have served 
in combatant areas in active-duty service in 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 15979. An act to amend the act of 
August 1, 1958, in order to prevent or min- 
imize injury to fish and wildlife from the 
use of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
and pesticides, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16819. An act to amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act to extend the au- 
thorization of grants to States for rehabili- 
tation services, to broaden the scope of 
and services available under that act for the 
handicapped, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint res- 
olutions of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 


S. 1208. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Samuel J. Cole, U.S. Army (retired); 

S. 1501. An act for the relief of Gyorgy 
Sebok; 

S. 2181. An act for the relief of Gong Sing 
Hom; 

S. 2385. An act for the relief of Jorge L. 
Machado; 

S. 2675. An act for the relief of José Es- 


S. 2731. An act for the relief of Basil Row- 
land Duncan; 

S. 3012. An act for the relie fof Dr. Eduar- 
do Fernandez-Dominguez; 

S. 3038. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
A. Santayana; 

S. 3039. An act for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
C. Ramos; 

S. 3041. An act for the relief of Dr. Guil- 
lermo I. Gonzalez; 

S. 3095. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing and 
other health professions and allied health 
professions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facilities, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3210. An act for the relief of Marcelina 
T. Reyes; 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to proclaim 
the week beginning May 1 as “Youth Week”; 
and 


S. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim August 11, 1968, 
as “Family Reunion Day.” 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITING DESECRATION OF 
THE FLAG 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H.R. 10480) to prohibit desecration of 
the flag, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after “Whoever” insert 
“knowingly”. 

Page 1, line 9, after “defiling,” insert 
“burning”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I do so 
only to inquire of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Colorado whether the pro- 
posed action is in accord with the minor- 
ity members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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2 — ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speak- 
ag the gentleman yield? 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 

gentleman from Colorado. 
5 Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The answer 

“Yes.” 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT OF THE VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ACT 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 16819), to 
amend the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
to extend the authorization of grants to 
States for rehabilitation services, to 
broaden the scope of goods and services 
available under that act for the handi- 
capped, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out , for“ and insert 
% and for”. 

Page 2, lines 2, 3, and 4, strike out “$700,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, the sum of $800,000,000’ ” and insert 
“$'700,000,000’ ”. 

Page 2, line 9, after “$6,000,000,” insert 
“and”. 

Page 2, lines 10 and 11, strike out “$10,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, the sum of $15,000,000’ ” and insert 
“$10,000,000 „. 

Page 2, line 17, after 6115,000, 000,“ insert 
“and”, 

Page 2, lines 18 and 19, strike out “$140,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, the some of $165,000,000’” and in- 
sert 8140, 000, 000“ “. 

Page 2, line 21, strike out 1978“ and in- 
sert 1972 „. 

Page 3, line 15, after (14) “ insert and 
by striking out ‘1965’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1969“ 

Page 4, strike out lines 15 to 25, inclusive, 
and insert: 

„dd) Whenever the Secretary determines 
that any amount of an allotment to a State 
for any fiscal year will not be utilized by 
such State in carrying out the purposes of 
this section, he shall make such amount 
available for carrying out the purposes of this 
section to one or more other States which he 
determines will be able to use additional 
amounts during such year for carrying out 
such purposes, Any amount made available to 
a State for any fiscal year pursuant to the 
preceding sentence shall, for purposes of this 
Act, be regarded as an increase in such State’s 
allotment (as determined under the preced- 
ing provisions of this section) for such 
year. 

Page 5, line 3, strike out “Sec. 7. (a)“ 
and insert “Sec. 7. (a) (1) “. 

Page 5, line 4, after “by” insert ((AA) “. 

Page 5, line 5, strike out “shall” and” and 
insert shall“, (B)". 

Page 5, line 6, after grants“, “ insert 
“(C) inserting in clause (1) thereof after 
‘several States’ the following: ‘, and problems 
related to the rehabilitation of the mentally 
retarded’, and (D)“. 
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Page 5, line 6, strike out “and by”. 

Page 5, line 15, strike out 1974,“ and in- 
sert 1972,“ 

Page 6, after line 11, insert: 

(62) The second sentence of section 4 (a) 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act is 
amended by striking out ‘vocational 
rehabilitation’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped 
or to the rehabilitation of the mentally re- 
tarded’.” 

Page 11, line 3, strike out “devices;” and 
insert “devices, (iv) eye glasses and visual 
services as prescribed by a physician skilled 
in the diseases of the eye or by an optome- 
trist; “. 

Page 13, lines 20 and 21, strike out and 
of buildings constructed with payments 
made under section 2”, 

Page 15, line 10, strike out 17“ and insert 
“16", 

Page 15, lines 11 and 12, strike out “build- 
ings and” and insert “buildings,”. 

Page 15, line 12, after “buildings,” insert 
“initial equipment of such new buildings or 
newly acquired buildings, and initial staffing 
thereof (for a period not to exceed four years 
and three months),”. 

Page 16, line 8, after “1970,” insert and“. 

Page 16, lines 9 and 10, strike out “1971, 
and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972’” and insert “1971'”. 

Page 16, line 12, strike out “‘1974’” and 
insert 1973. 

Page 18, line 3, after “1970,” insert and“. 

Page 18, lines 4 and 5, strike out “1971, and 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972’” and insert “1971’”. 

Page 25, line 2, strike out “ ‘such sums as 
may be required’.” and insert “ ‘not to exceed 
the sum of $1,000,000".” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ad- 
dress a question to the distinguished 
gentleman from Kentucky. I have not 
had opportunity to study the Senate 
amendment which the gentleman is call- 
ing up at this time. What was the dis- 
position of the Senate toward any pro- 
gram or authority to match Federal re- 
habilitation funds with private funds? 

Mr. PERKINS. As I understand, that 
was not changed in the Senate. It is as 
we left it in the House, and the authori- 
zation figures were not increased as a 
whole, but they did cut back 1 year on 
the length of the authorization, from 
1974 to 1973. 

Mr. LAIRD. So the authorization now 
is in accordance with the Senate amend- 
ment, and the Senate amendment is re- 
stricted only inasmuch as it carries the 
program into 1973, rather than into 1974 
as the House bill did? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is as I understand 
it, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the gentleman from Kentucky the status 
of this bill? 

Mr. PERKINS. This is for the voca- 
tional rehabilitation, which the gentle- 
man from Iowa voted for, and it passed 
the House unanimously a few weeks ago. 

Mr. GROSS. How much was it in- 
creased, if any? 

Mr. PERKINS. It was not increased. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 18037) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general 
debate be limited to not to exceed 3 
hours, the time to be equally divided and 
controlled by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Larrp] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 18037, with 
Mr. HoLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop!] will be 
recognized for 11⁄2 hours, and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp] will be 
recognized for 1½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 


Mr. Chairman, in no other year has 
this committee been so late in bringing 
to the House this bill for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, but in no previous year has 
there been a more detailed study of the 
budgets for these two departments and 
the related agencies. In no other year 
has this committee deliberated longer or 
given more consideration to each indi- 
vidual program in drawing up this bill. 

Mr. C this committee has 
heard 361 Government witnesses and 112 
Members of Congress and public wit- 
nesses. The hearing record consists of 
seven volumes. The total is almost 7,000 
pages. 

The subcommittee members, the chair- 
man, and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the full committee had six meet- 
ings before agreeing upon the basic ele- 
ments of the bill before this House today. 

I want to add, Mr. Chairman, that 
never in my experience on the Appro- 
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priations Committee have I seen such 
full cooperation between the Members 
on both sides of the aisle, and I want to 
say, for the purpose of emphasis, had 
it not been for the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] this bill would 
not be on the floor even at this time. I 
am most grateful for his help. 

I hasten to add that there were greater 
differences of opinion among the com- 
mittee members as to the general ap- 
proach that should be taken to this bill 
than I have ever seen before. There were 
those who thought cuts should be made in 
a budget of this size which would contrib- 
ute a great deal more to the $6 billion 
expenditure reduction we voted last week. 
There were others—I might say, Mr. 
Chairman, that includes me, as I am 
sure you know—who thought the pro- 
grams for the health, education, and wel- 
fare of our people should be spared from 
serious reductions even under this very 
difficult, current, fiscal situation that 
does face the Nation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this 
bill the committee brings to you today is 
a good compromise between these very 
clear divergent views. 

Now, the bill includes—and you should 
hear this—this bill includes a total of $17 
billion plus—$17 billion. However, about 
$1 billion of that is for advanced funding 
for 1970, under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. So the 
amount for 1969, even so, is over $16 
billion, and there is no bill outside of 
defense which is anywhere near that fig- 
ure. It so happens that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larn] and myself 
for nearly 20 years have also served upon 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Department of Defense. 

Now suppose we look at the other side 
of the picture. This committee reduced 
the total of the budget requests by the 
two departments and the related agen- 
cies in an amount of $1.175 billion. This 
is a reduction of over $1 billion. With 
very few exceptions we have followed the 
practice of allowing funds for no new 
grant programs. That has been our pol- 
ae with rare exceptions, all through the 

We cannot with very much accuracy, 
of course, foretell just when the expendi- 
ture reductions will occur as a result of 
the cut in appropriations, I do not have 
a crystal ball. I am not the seventh son 
of a seventh son, although I was born 
with a veil over my face. However, I 
think a conservative estimate of the re- 
duction in expenditures for 1969 would 
be approximately $450 million. 

So this bill, Mr. Chairman, makes a 
rather substantial contribution to ex- 
penditure and appropriation reductions 
called for in the conference report that 
the House approved last Thursday. 

Now may I say this: You see the seven 
volumes here. You have read our report. 
You have heard, I hope, what I have 
briefly said. May I point out that there 
are over 100 individual appropriation 
items included in this bill. The commit- 
tee’s action has been set forth in a most 
excellent report. I am not going to talk 
about each one of these items individ- 
ually, although frankly I would love to. 
More than that I would love to discuss 
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each one of them with those of you who 
are interested in them, but we obviously 
would take the rest of the week if I said 
and you said all we would like to say 
about them. I do not wish to be rude to 
anyone but there is going to be plenty 
of time when we read the bill for amend- 
ments to discuss the pros and cons of the 
details of the bill. So I propose to make 
a very factual statement regarding the 
highlights of the bill and, respectfully, 
but firmly, decline to yield until I have 
finished. 

The big item in the Department of 
Labor, so far as general funds are con- 
cerned, is the manpower development 
and training program which accounts 
for over half of the Department’s total 
appropriations. While the committee cut 
the request by slightly more than $13,- 
000,000, it is recommending $400,000,000 
in the bill which will be the largest ap- 
propriation that has been made since 
this program was initiated if the com- 
mittee’s recommendation is approved. 

For grants to States, out of the unem- 
ployment trust fund, to administer the 
unemployment compensation program 
and the employment service program 
throughout the Nation, the budget re- 
quest was $616,573,000. This was an in- 
crease of $59,641,000 over the appropria- 
tion for 1968. Most of this increase was 
for near-mandatory items such as pay 
increases for State employees and ex- 
pansion of the program as a result of 
changes in State laws. However, the 
committee believes that an efficient job 
can be done by the States with the rela- 
tively small reduction of $12,500,000 
which the committee recommends. This 
leaves $604,073,000 which, again, is the 
largest appropriation that has ever been 
made for this purpose. 

Going on to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the committee 
made a reduction of $3,705,000 in the re- 
quest of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. However, this is $1,296,000 more 
than was appropriated for 1968. This in- 
crease will cover all of such costs as in- 
creased pay and annualization of posi- 
tions added during the current year, and 
will provide for some increase in activi- 
ties, mostly with respect to the medical 
evaluation of drugs. 

The bill includes $1,321,753,000 for the 
authorized part of the request for ele- 
mentary and secondary educational ac- 
tivities for fiscal year 1969. This is a re- 
duction of $200,000,000 from the request 
of which $135,873,000 is a reduction in 
the request for title I. There has been 
considerable discussion about this and, 
I believe, at least a little misunderstand- 
ing. 

Title I funds are expended for a 
variety of purposes. The largest part 
goes for salaries but there are also siz- 
able expenditures of these funds for such 
things as construction, equipment, con- 
tracted services, State administrative ex- 
penses, food and related food services, 
and so forth. In some of these categories, 
the budget was for increases and in some, 
the budget was for decreases. The 
amount carried in the bill allows the 
budget request for each of these, ex- 
cept for the increases over 1968, and with 
the following additional reductions: the 
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committee did not allow $9,000,000 budg- 
eted for federally operated schools whose 
budgets are carried in other appropria- 
tion bills; and the committee reduced 
the amount requested for equipment by 
a little over $84,000,000. With respect to 
the last item of reduction, we say in the 
report: 

The committee believes that much good is 
accomplished through the expenditure of 
Federal funds for equipment under the 
terms of this legislation. The committee be- 
lleves that the funds for equipment under 
title I of the ESEA should be considered 
along with the funds for title III of the 
NDEA, when authorized. Appropriate ad- 
justments in total Federal funds for equip- 
ment for these two successful programs 
will be made after legislation to extend 
title III is enacted. 


In other words, this is not final action 
with regard to equipment. There are 
some who believe that more emphasis 
should be placed on the title III program 
under NDEA and less on title I of ESEA 
than is called for in the budget. Our 
problem in resolving the differences of 
opinion in this regard is that we have no 
authority at the present time to appro- 
priate under NDEA and thus have to 
postpone action on equipment until 
the authorization legislation has been 
enacted. 

Perhaps the most controversial pro- 
gram in the Office of Education is the 
one for school assistance in Federally af- 
fected areas. The bill recommends a re- 
duction of $28,290,000 from the request 
for this program. The effect of the bill 
would be to allow 100 percent of entitle- 
ments under Public Law 874 for the so- 
called “A” entitlements and a little over 
50 percent for the “B” entitlements. The 
first category is for those children whose 
parents both work and live on Federal 
property and so contribute nothing to 
p! taxes in the school district. The 
“B” category entitlements are for those 
children whose parents work on Federal 
property but live on private property 
that they either own or rent and so, di- 
rectly or indirectly, contribute taxes to 
help support the school program. There 
has been so much controversy over the 
equities, or inequities, in this program 
that the committee has approved the 
full amount of the request for $200,000 
to make a thorough study of the pro- 
gram. 

Concern has been expressed to me and 
to other members of the subcommittee 
by representatives of several land-grant 
institutions, including Pennsylvania 
State University, over the fact that H.R. 
18037 does not include $11,950,000 in an- 
nual further endowment appropriations 
for instruction in land-grant institutions 
authorized under section 22 of the act of 
June 29, as amended. This amount is, of 
course, fully authorized under legislation 
last amended in 1960. In the past it has 
been submitted as a separate appropria- 
tion item and has as such been approved 
by our committee and by the House in 
time to permit distribution of the funds 
promptly after the beginning of the new 
fiscal year, as specified in the basic legis- 
lation. This year this item was submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget under the 
general heading of higher educational 
activities, rather than separately, and 
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was thus included with a whole range of 
other activities for which the authoriza- 
tions expire at the end of the fiscal year. 
Our committee, as is explained in the 
committee report, has a policy of not act- 
ing on any items for which more than 50 
percent of the amounts involved are un- 
authorized. Where more than 50 percent 
of the items are authorized, we have 
acted on those authorized and deferred 
action on those not authorized. Because 
of the inclusion of the land-grant item 
this year, in contrast to past years, with 
a wide range of other items not yet au- 
thorized, the committee has deferred 
action on it under the established policy, 
but I wish to assure those who have made 
inquiry that this was done without prej- 
udice, and that the committee will give 
full and careful consideration to this 
item at a later date. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other impor- 
tant programs in the Office of Education 
but they are set forth individually in the 
report, both as to figures and narrative 
explanation. 

The part of the Public Health Service 
which probably attracts more attention 
than any other is the National Institutes 
of Health. The total requested for the 
National Institutes was $1,127,771,000. 
This is an increase of less than 1 percent 
over the appropriations for 1968 and so, 
obviously, was not sufficient to cover in- 
creased costs, such as salary increases, in 
1969. The committee made a relatively 
small cut of $38,558,000 in this budget. 
As is shown in the committee report, this 
is also less than the appropriation for 
1968, by $30,897,000. However, over $50, 
000,000 of the appropriations for 1968 
have been placed in reserve under the 
terms of Public Law 90-218. Thus, the 
amount in the bill is slightly more than 
the available appropriations for 1968. 

Mr. Chairman, I am happy to report 
to the House that progress is being made 
in establishing the John E. Fogarty In- 
ternational Center for Advanced Study 
in the Health Sciences. Work on the 
architectural drawings will begin very 
shortly. Meanwhile, the National Insti- 
tutes of Health is renovating the re- 
modeled Stone House, a large and attrac- 
tive residence of the former owners of 
part of the NIH grounds, which is on the 
site selected for the Fogarty Center and 
which will be incorporated into the over- 
all design. I am sure that every Member 
of this House wants the Center to be 
preeminent in the world and so a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the great man 
who did more than any other one indi- 
vidual to advance congressional support 
for medical research. 

One of the programs for which the bill 
includes a rather substantial increase 
over 1968 is health manpower education 
and utilization. The committee is recom- 
mending $182,400,000 for this program, 
which is an increase of $17,737,000 over 
the appropriation for 1968. There is ab- 
solutely no question that we have a 
serious shortage of trained health man- 
power. This means not only that many 
people get less of such services than they 
should, but it also results in greater in- 
creases in the cost of such services, for 
the old law of supply and demand works 
in this area as well as in other parts of 
our economy. This program is aimed not 
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only at increasing the total manpower 
supply but also more efficient. utilization 
of the manpower we have. 

As in the Office of Education, there are 
also many other important programs in 
the Public Health Service but, in the 
interests of time, I will not dwell on them 
since they are explained in some detail 
in the report; but I would like to empha- 
size what is set forth in the report with 
regard to reorganization of the Public 
Health Service. The Service has been in 
a continual state of reorganization for 
the past 2 years and there are discussions 
currently in progress with regard to fur- 
ther reorganization. As stated in the 
report: 

The programs involved are too important 
to be repeatedly disrupted by organizational 
shifts which cannot fail to have an unset- 
tling effect not only on the staff but on 
the institutions and individuals whom 
they were designed to assist. 


The committee hopes that the reor- 
ganization can soon be completed so that 
the Service can devote its full energies to 
carrying out its important missions. 

The committee has made only a token 
reduction in the Social Security Admin- 
istration requests. Much of the budget 
under this heading is practically beyond 
control through appropriations, and the 
work carried on under the salaries and 
expenses appropriation is directly con- 
nected with the payment of claims and 
rendering services to social security 
claimants. The committee certainly has 
no desire to interfere with the efficient 
conduct of these activities. 

Mr. Chairman, largest block of funds 
in this bill is for the programs under the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service. The 
bill includes a total of $6,599,434,000, just 
about half of the total 1969 appropria- 
tions for the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare. Over $6 billion of 
this amount is for all practical purposes, 
beyond control through the appropria- 
tion process since the authorizing law 
for the public assistance programs and 
the basic part of the vocational rehabil- 
itation program prescribe mathematical 
formulas under which Federal matching 
of State funds is automatic. The only 
relatively large controllable appropria- 
tion in this area is for the maternal and 
child health and welfare program. The 
bill includes $349,400,000 for this very 
worthwhile program, a reduction of $32,- 
100,000 from the request but an increase 
of $29,800,000 over the amount appro- 
priated for 1968. 

There are also some relatively small 
reductions in connection with special in- 
stitutions such as Gallaudet College and 
Howard University; and in the items 
carried in the Office of the Secretary. 
However, all of these, except for con- 
struction items, were allowed more funds 
than were appropriated for fiscal year 
1968 with the single exception of the ap- 
propriation for higher education for in- 
ternational understanding where the re- 
quest was to start this new program. 
Congress has previously refused three 
requests for funds and it appeared to the 
committee that current fiscal circum- 
stances merely strengthen the argu- 
ments previously made against this 
proposal. 
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The large remaining item is the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. As I think you 
all know, from reading the papers, if not 
from reading the report, the request was 
for $2,180,000,000, an increase of $407,- 
000,000 over the appropriation for 1968. 
There is no doubt, on one hand, that the 
objectives of this program are most de- 
sirable for many reasons and from many 
points of view; and there is no doubt, on 
the other hand, that there has been some 
waste and that there have been some ac- 
tivities carried on under these funds that 
perhaps do more to defeat the basic goals 
of the program than to attain them. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has 
steered a middle course and has neither 
sought to generate an expansion of the 
program nor has it sought to cripple it. 
The amount in the bill is a reduction 
of $307,000,000 from the request, but is 
$100,000,000 over the amount appropri- 
ated for 1968. 

This briefly summarizes the committee 
action with regard to the Labor-HEW 
bill for fiscal year 1969. I am sure that, 
as usual, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will add valuable contributions to this 
general discussion, and will fill in any 
gaps I may have left in connection with 
matters important to an understanding 
of the bill. 

There are parts of the bill I would 
change some if I had written it myself, 
but I think it is a good bill. I support 
it, Mr. Chairman, and I hope it passes 
without amendment. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very difficult 
bill for Members of the House to consider 
because of the vast authorizations that 
exist in the field of health, education, and 
welfare, the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Chairman, if we were going to 
fund the specifically authorized pro- 
grams in this bill that are presently on 
our statute books at 100 percent, this bill 
would come to you with an additional 
$3.9 billion contained in it. And specifi- 
cally authorized programs account for 
only one-third of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill contains $17 
billion of general fund revenue appro- 
priations, plus $43.6 billion in trust fund 
money for fiscal year 1969, making it a 
total of over $60 billion which is being 
considered in this House today. 

Mr. Chairman, some people are criti- 
cizing our committee because we have 
not made enough reduction in this bill. 
They criticize the section of the bill that 
deals with the general revenue account 
and feel that we could have done more 
in the area of expenditure reduction, 
which amounts to $450 million during 
fiscal year 1969. 

Congress on last Thursday directed the 
executive branch of the Government to 
reduce expenditures by $6 billion and 
appropriation by $10 billion. The argu- 
ment is made that this cut of $6 billion 
in expenditures and $10 billion in ap- 
propriations cannot be met by this Con- 
gress, if we reduce this bill so that it 
affects expenditures by only $450 million 
and appropriations by only $933 million. 

These were difficult reductions, how- 
ever, and I believe the committee did an 
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excellent job in bringing this bill to the 
floor of the House for the consideration 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. I support the bill, 
the $450 million in expenditures reduc- 
tion, and the $933 million in appropria- 
tion reduction. 

But I submit that the executive branch 
will have to go further in the area of 
reductions in order to comply with the 
action taken by this House of Repre- 
sentatives only last Thursday. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I would report at 
this time that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is not taking any 
appeals on this particular bill to the 
U.S. Senate, with the exception of two 
items. The first item is the Teachers 
Corps, and they will appeal the commit- 
tee recommendation, if the House adopts 
it, by requesting $5 million more. In 
other words, they will ask for $20 million 
on that item, compared to the $15 mil- 
lion committee figure. 

Mr. Chairman, the second item deals 
with salaries and expenses of the Office 
of Education. In every other item, under 
the terms of the economy action taken 
by this House, by a 100 majority vote, 
just last week, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will have to pull 
in and expend on a lower level than the 
cut in this bill. I supported the action of 
the House last week and the majority of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle 
supported it. 

Let us discuss just a few of those 
items. There are three items on which 
there is some controversy because some 
believe the committee went too deeply, 
and other items because some do not be- 
lieve we went deeply enough. Let us take 
the aid to impacted schools program. 

The executive branch has already 
decided that is one of the areas they are 
going to withhold funds from in fiscal 
year 1969. Under the budget of the ad- 
ministration, the cut would be prorated 
across the board, both category A and 
category B. But our committee felt 
that if the executive branch meant to 
live by the resolution passed by this Con- 
gress, and is going to withhold funds 
from the impacted aid program, that 
they should first allow funds for category 
A children at 100 percent, before that 
withholding would take place. We felt 
that in those school districts where there 
was no tax base, where the parents both 
reside and work on Federal property, the 
committee recommends giving them the 
authority to first take care of those most 
needy cases at a 100-percent rate. 

The other area in which there is some 
discussion—and there will be on the 
floor of the House before we complete 
action on the bill—has to do with title I 
of the ESEA, the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. There are some 
Members of the Congress who feel that 
perhaps title I was too severely cut. But 
let us see what we did for the ESEA in 
title I. Basically we followed recom- 
mended reductions and followed 1968 
levels on other items. We recommended 
that federally operated schools be 
funded at one place in the budget. The 
focus of our concern was on one item. 
What was that item? It was the request 
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under title I for $153 million to buy 
equipment. Our committee felt that the 
planned program of $153 million under 
title I should be considered at the same 
time the equipment appropriation was 
made under title III of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. The National Defense 
Education Act has not been authorized 
for 1969 up to this time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. When it has been author- 
ized our committee will consider the 
balance of the request for equipment 
under title I of the ESEA along with the 
request under title III of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished chairman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague that I do not concur 
in the statement that he made concern- 
ing the equipment that is in the NDEA 
Act. Where we have a program calling 
for matching of dollar for dollar, the 
poor districts cannot match and often 
the children needing the benefits most 
benefit the least. But the point here is 
that the Appropriation Committee in its 
report is exercising Federal control over 
every local educational agency in this 
country. Under title I of ESEA the local 
school boards are the ones that make the 
determination about whether they will 
spend any money for equipment, and 
here you have set yourselves up in exer- 
cising Federal control to try to make that 
determination for the local school 
agencies. I, for one, think we should 
adhere to the original intent of title I, 
that is, local officials should devise the 
ways they believe will improve educa- 
tional opportunities for disadvantaged 
youngsters. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to answer the 
question 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further until I have had an op- 
portunity to answer the question. 

Mr. PERKINS. The local school 
agencies determine priorities as to 
whether they want to spend some 
money 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lamp! declines to yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to answer that 
statement before it goes any further be- 
cause it is not correct. It is absolutely 
not correct. 

Mr, PERKINS. I would like to say, it 
is correct. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to correct the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman must 
proceed in order. If the gentleman from 
Kentucky wishes the gentleman from 
Wisconsin to yield, would the gentleman 
Please ask the gentleman to yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I want to read from the 
committee report. 
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Under the Office of Education, if you 
will turn to page 9 and read with me at 
the bottom of the page: 

The Committee believes that much good is 
accomplished through the expenditure of 
Federal funds for equipment under the terms 
of this legislation. The Committee believes 
the funds for equipment under Title I of 
the ESEA should be considered along with 
the funds for Title III of the NDEA when 
authorized. Appropriate adjustments in the 
total Federal funds for equipment for these 
two successful programs will be made after 
legislation to extend Title III is enacted. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. LAIRD. I will yield to the gentle- 
man when I finish my statement on this 
particular point. 

I would just like to say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that the school dis- 
tricts all over the United States have 
made their budgets up and are consider- 
ing their budgets at this present time on 
the basis of an $82.5 million appropria- 
tion level under title III of the NDEA, 
the amount of the current year appro- 
priation. 

The gentleman from Kentucky knows 
full well that in this budget submission 
currently before this Congress, the ad- 
ministration has asked for a funding 
level of below $18 million on title III 
of the National Defense Education Act, 
the NDEA. 

The greatest use of the equipment ac- 
count in the NDEA has been in our 
larger school districts in the United 
States. Those school districts, the com- 
mittee finds have made up their budgets 
for fiscal year 1969 on the basis of this 
50-50 matching program under title III. 

If you are asking how you will get the 
most equipment purchased, it is clearly 
on the NDEA 50-50 basis rather than the 
ESEA 100 percent Federal funding. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, I think, 
is making a great error when he asks 
the Committee on Appropriations not 
to consider these two equipment accounts 
at the same time. It is important when 
you are talking about the overall equip- 
ment purchases, to consider ESEA and 
NDEA at the same time. 

Our committee naturally would have 
considered the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act program, but we could not be- 
cause the authorization had not been 
enacted. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the 
gentleman that in my honest judgment, 
you have made the statement in good 
faith, but it really seems you are mis- 
leading the House. Because here is what 
you are doing. The budget estimate was 
$1,200,000,000 under title I. 

The Committee on Appropriations took 
action and cut it down to $1,064,127,000 
which is a cut of $135,000,000. In other 
words, it is an across-the-board cut ap- 
proximately 13 percent on every local 
school district’s money in this country, 
when they anticipate that they at least 
would get at this late hour the sum of 
$1,200,000,000. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I decline 
to yield further. 

I should like to point out to my col- 
leagues that the committee has basically 
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recommended the title I programs at 
last year’s figure, except in the reserva- 
tion which we made on equipment. 

I would also like further to point out 
that, under the terms of the conference 
report which was passed here last week, 
the administration will be required to 
cut back this account to a larger extent 
than the amount that is contained in 
this bill. It will be mandatory that they 
do make cuts. The gentleman I think 
knows full well that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is not 
taking an appeal on this title I account 
to the Senate. 

In relation to title II, I would like to 
point out that we did increase title II. 
The committee increased the amount for 
books, which includes private schools, 
from $46 million to $50 million. The rea- 
son we did so was that there had been 
a reduction in the administration budget 
for this program that benefits the 
parochial, the Catholic, and the private 
schools, of over 50 percent. So the only 
increase above the budget 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LATRD. I would like to finish ex- 
plaining the bill. I realize that some of 
my colleagues—— 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting] 105 Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin will 
proceed. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman as soon 
as I have finished discussing the bill, 
but I am not going to yield until I finish 
my presentation. 

In title II of the appropriations for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare we have 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAIRD. I shall be happy to yield, 
but first let me finish my presentation 
of the bill. It will take me 5 minutes, 
and then I will be happy to yield to the 
gentleman. But I believe it would be bet- 
ter if we could present the whole bill, 
and then we will have a general discus- 
sion with the gentleman from Kentucky. 
I am sure he agrees that that is the 
proper procedure to follow. 

In title IL of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act it is true we did 
provide for an increase over the amount 
provided in the budget. I am sure Mem- 
bers of the House have had more mail on 
this particular appropriation for educa- 
tion than on any other. Our private 
school groups throughout the United 
States supported the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act last year when 
it was up for renewal on the floor of the 
House. Most of them went along with this 
bill under the assumption that they were 
going to share in at least part of the 
authorization, and a great share of the 
authorization that affected the private 
schools was in title II. Let, one of the 
deepest cuts made by the Bureau of the 
Budget was in title IT for books and other 
support for private, and for public, 
schools. 
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So our committee did provide an in- 
crease of $4 million over the request for 
title II. 

Mr. Chairman, as we go through this 
bill and consider each of the line item 
appropriations that are made therein, I 
can assure you that these items will have 
to be cut back even further if the man- 
date of the House of Representatives of 
last Thursday is to be upheld by the 
administration. 

I have statements by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and by 
the responsible people in the Depart- 
ment who are now presently putting into 
effect the withholding of funds in these 
various programs. 

I would like to state further, for those 
Members who are interested in the im- 
pacted aid program, it is most impor- 
tant—most important—to continue the 
limitation in this bill which requires that 
100 percent has to be paid to the 
category A students. If we do not con- 
tinue that language in this bill, all im- 
pacted schools no doubt will be receiving 
about 50 percent entitlement payment, 
whether they are in “A” or “B,” under 
the terms of the resolution which was 
passed here last week. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, here 
we are, just a few days after we voted for 
the tax increase bill—or a lot of people 
did—and with it a provision for cutting 
$6 billion from the budget. Mr. Chair- 
man, I did not vote for it because I was 
afraid that the tax was real and the cuts 
were phony. Now, we are up to the 
moment of truth. The gentleman from 
Kentucky voted for that bill. I ask now, 
where do we want the economies to 
come? 

Let me just say—I have said this pub- 
licly and I have to say it here—everybody 
is for economy if you will take the “me” 
out of it. So, here we are. We are either 
going to cut this budget, or we are not 
going to cut the budget. There is only 
one way to cut, and that is to cut. 

The Appropriations Committee is first 
up. They have a job to do. They have 
reported this bill. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am not going to vote for a sin- 
gle solitary amendment to increase this 
expenditure, because somewhere we have 
to come out on the black side—well, we 
will not even come out on the black side 
of the budget, but still on the red side. 
But, if the bill that was just passed is to 
do one single thing, it will have to be 
followed by an effort on the part of the 
Congress as well as the executive branch 
of the Government to hold down the cost 
of government. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time have I consumed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Wisconsin has consumed 20 min- 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 ea minutes. 


Mr. CAREY. Chairman, will he 
ee eee 
Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, because I 
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wish to pay the gentleman a commenda- 
tion at this time. 

I ask the gentleman, will he put the 
communication to which he refers from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in the Recorp, so we may 
examine it at leisure this evening? 

Mr. LAIRD. I will be very happy to put 
what appears to be a rather authoritative 
newspaper account in, The communica- 
tions which I have had have been with 
top people in the Department. 

The newspaper accounts follow: 

[From the Washington Post, June 24, 1968] 
SPENDING CUTS AWAIT APPROPRIATION ACTION 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

The tax bill, requiring a $6 billion slash 

in next year’s Federal spending, has finally 
passed Congress. But President Johnson still 
must await Congressional action on the ap- 
propriations bills for fiscal 1969 before he 
can tell each Federal agency exactly how 
much it can spend. 

The White House and the Budget Bureau 
have been studying the problem of where 
and how programs may be cut. But no agreed 
target spending level has yet been assigned 
to any agency. 

The tax bill requires that the President 
“shall reserve from expenditure or net lend- 
ing such amounts as may be to 
keep spending in the 1969 flscal year at 6180.1 
billion. That is just $6 billion less than the 
spending proposed for fiscal 1969 in Mr. 
Johnson's budget last January. 

The figure is not airtight, however. For 
certain special items, increases above the 
President's budget estimates would not be 
counted in computing the $180.1 billion fig- 
ure. These are: Vietnam war costs, interest 
on the national debt, veterans’ benefits and 
Social Security outlays. 

It is believed that about half the $6 bil- 
lion cut will come from the Defense Depart- 
ment’s outlays for non-Vietnam activities, 
and the other half from other agencies. 

Some agencies already are taking steps to 
hold back funds for certain projects. The De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
for example, “guesses” that it will have to 
absorb cuts of between $700 million and 
$1 billion from its proposed budget of $14.5 
billion. (The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee gave the Department a helping hand 
this week, slashing $847.8 from its appropria- 
tions request. It also lopped $300-million 
from the anti-poverty request.) 

HEW Secretary Wilbur J. Cohen thus has 
already ordered a suspension of commitments 
for new construction programs involving $150 
million and suspension of research and train- 
ing programs that would cost $300 million, 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
has estimated that his Department will have 
to hold back $150 million, and “the heav- 
lest burden has to fall on the Bureau of 
Reclamation.” 

A little-noted provision of the tax bill that 
bothers some Government planners even more 
than the spending hold-down involves new 
hiring. Only three of four vacancies may be 
filled in any agency until it reaches its em- 
ployment level of June 30, 1966. 

At that time, there were 2,366,000 Federal 
civilian employees. As of March 31, 1968, there 
were 2,610,000. 

Of the 244,000 increase, the largest increas- 
es were in the Defense Department—152,- 
000—and in the Post Office Department—55,- 
000. Post Office had planned a further in- 
crease of 18,000 in the next year. 

The tax bill not only cancels the planned 
postal increase but would force a reduction 
from the present level during a three-year 
period. With the expansion in the volume of 
mail, service cannot be properly maintained, 
much less improved, officials argue. 

The Social Security Administration and 
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the Federal Aviation Administration, both of 
which have an increasing volume of business, 
also would be handicapped by the employ- 
ment ceilings, officials maintain. 

Some argue that in January the new Pres- 
ident will be forced to ask Congress to re- 
consider the hiring restriction, at least for 
some agencies. 

The new President also may be forced to 
ask for supplemental appropriations bills 
that would pierce the $180.1 billion spending 
ceiling. Indeed, the cuts may fall more heav- 
ily on the new President. For cuts ordered in 
the summer and fall will begin to have their 
most serious effects early next year. 

Efforts are being made to protect pro- 
grams designed to help the poor, officials 
have said. 

But it seems certain that some of the 
heaviest non-military cuts will be in edu- 
catlon (which will affect the poor) and in 
research and development. 

The research and development budget to- 
tals between $17 and $18 billion, when all 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the FAA, the Defense Department 
and other agencies are considered. 

Other cuts are expected to be made in 
Federal highway and in river and harbor proj- 
ects. Congress itself is planning to impose 
a sharp cut in foreign aid. The House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has already slashed $600 
million. 

The biggest cuts the President will order 
will be in the Defense Department budget, 
estimated at $79.8 billion, about $26 billion 
of which is for Vietnam. The cuts will be 
in non-Vietnam expenditures. 

One casualty may already have been 
chosen: the 6th Infantry Division that has 
been in training at Ft. Campbell, Ky. It was 
called up in December when the 101st Air- 
borne Division was sent to Vietnam. 

Plans for ceremonies marking the activi- 
zation of the 6th Infantry have been post- 
poned. 

Another possible target of Pentagon budget 
cutters may be the expensive weapons pro- 
grams. There have been reports that the Sen- 
tinel anti-ballistic missile program now 
under Senate attack may suffer, as well as 
& $1.6 billion program for naval shipbuilding. 

One program already certain of cuts is 
space. The budget asked nearly $4.4 billion 
in new authority, but the authorization bill 
just passed by Congress trimmed the figure 
to $4 billion. 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
most important. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I will be 
most happy to have their comments put 
in writing but I do not have actual docu- 
ments in hand. My point is this 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
finish a point I am making. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, let me fin- 
ish this one comment. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
finish my commendatory remarks. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, the ex- 
penditure reduction provided in this bill 
is $450 million. That ties in with the $6 
billion reduction we voted last week. The 
appropriation reduction is $933 million, 
which ties in with the $10 billion reduc- 
tion we voted last week. I can assure the 
gentleman that if the Department is re- 
quired to live up to this expenditure re- 
duction, it will have to make deeper cuts 
than have been made by our committee. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 


from New York. 
Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
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exactly why I am commending the gen- 
tleman, for drawing this to the attention 
of the House. This scouts and gives the 
lie to and places real doubt on state- 
ments that have been made here to 
garner votes for the bill last week by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and, yes, by the White House 
and by the Chairman of this distin- 
guished Committee. 

If there was one assurance made over 
and over again by those three sources, it 
was this. It was that even if the $6 billion 
cut had to be assessed, it would not be 
assessed against the programs that go to 
the needy, the disadvantaged, the ill- 
educated, or the schoolchildren of this 
Nation, or pointed toward helping the 
health of this Nation. Now the gentle- 
man tells us in addition to the cuts we 
are making, it is inevitable the depart- 
ment downtown will have to take deeper 
and further cuts against these very pro- 
grams in order to follow the mandate of 
the House last week. 

The gentleman has vindicated the 
judgment of those of us who said that 
these were cuts in the dark, going deeper 
than described, and that those who be- 
lieved these statements that these cuts 
could be achieved not at the expense of 
the poor, the ill-educated and the dis- 
advantaged were mistaken. We have 
been vindicated in our judgment by 
what the gentleman has just said. 

Mr. LAIRD, I should like to say to the 
gentleman, since he refers to these cuts, 
that levels are being maintained at 
about the 1968 level. 

Now, there are increases in most of 
these accounts, if we compare the ap- 
propriations for 1968 and 1969. 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to my distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman from 
New York said, as I understood him, that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations had promised there would 
be no cuts in certain programs. If he is 
able to document that I would accept it; 
otherwise, I stoutly repudiate it as a mis- 
statement. Will the gentleman document 
his statement? 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Wisconsin yield to me so 
that I may respond? 

Mr. LATRD. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Last Thursday, in a col- 
loquy between the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Texas, the 
distinguished chairman of the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
clearly stated, when he yielded to me, 
that there were some $26 billion of pro- 
grams for the poor. I asked him to iden- 
tify those, and I did not get any identifi- 
cation. The gentleman said that these 
programs are not being cut, but are being 
increased. 


Here is a program for the poor, the 
first one to come up. I said at that time: 

Next week will be the first opportunity to 
prove this statement, when there will come 
before us the first bill from the subcom- 
mittee. 


Mr. LAIRD. I should like to respond to 
the gentleman from New York. I merely 
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state that we are increasing the amount 
for the poor in 1969 in this bill by over 
$2 billion. There is a $2 billion increase. 

Mr, CAREY. Where? 

Mr. LAIRD. The largest increase in 
that is in the grants to the States for 
the very important welfare programs, the 
ADC, medical care, aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. These pro- 
gram levels are all increased, and we are 
not making any cuts there. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. When we return to the 
House I shall ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record the statement 
I made last week, to which the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carey], made 
reference. I pointed out in that state- 
ment that we have to make cuts in the 
President’s budget all the way along the 
line, and that would mean the social pro- 
grams and other programs. 

I indicated that for Federal aids to the 
poor in 1960, $9.5 billion was expended. 

I indicated that in 1963, the last year 
under President Kennedy, $12.5 billion 
was expended in Federal aids to the poor. 

I indicated that for fiscal year 1968, 
some $24.6 billion was estimated for ex- 
penditure for Federal aids to the poor. 

I said that in the President’s budget 
for fiscal year 1969, it was estimated, or 
words to this effect, that about $27 bil- 
lion would be expended in Federal aid 
to the poor. 

It is true that the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriation bill has been going up very 
rapidly, but we pledged ourselves to 
undertake to reduce the President's 1969 
expenditure budget by $6 billion, and to 
cut appropriations by $10 billion. If the 
House will back us, I believe we can 
achieve the appropriation cut. 

If we cannot make cuts in a $17 bil- 
lion bill, our action of last week was ir- 
responsible, and it would appear that we 
had acted in bad faith. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave granted, I 
include the pertinent excerpts from my 
colloquy last week with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey], to which 
he made reference earlier. They appear 
on page 18059, of the Recorp of June 20, 
as follows—and clearly show—what I 
said about cuts that would have to be 
made if the reduction provisions in the 
revenue-expenditure control bill were 
to be achieved: 

Mr. Manon. We must watch our step on 
these new authorizations because authoriza- 
tions lead to spending. They are the seedbeds 
of Federal spending. And, if we do not have 
the necessary revenue let us not pass the au- 
thorization bills. I have not yet had an op- 
portunity to study the new housing bill, but 
the figures inyolved would seem to be much 
too high. And there may be some new features 
that will require very careful consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. Mrtıs. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
MAHON]. 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Manon. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 
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Mr. Carey. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I have a deep regard and respect for the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], and for 
the entire Committee on Appropriations. 
However, I do not believe it is quite accurate 
to state that the trouble we are in, and the 
difficulty we are now encountering in pro- 
tecting our dollar is caused by the burgeoning 
social programs that will not be allowed by 
this bill. We get one assurance that none of 
the programs that go to the poor, to the 
cities, and to the schoolchildren, and so forth, 
will be affected by the bill, and if that is so, 
then that assurance should be made defi- 
nitely and clearly. 

But the gentleman very well knows that, 
coming up next Tuesday in this House, will 
be the appropriation measure on health, 
education, and welfare; and that there is not 
a single program in that measure that has not 
been cut back from what it was, and reduced 
beyond the 1968 levels. 

It is one thing to suggest that these social 
programs are the things that has put our 
Nation in trouble, but when we are asked to 
vote for taxes, then I say that I will vote 
for the taxes to support the programs, but 
I will not so vote when I know that the pro- 
grams will be cut next week after we have 
voted for the taxes to pay for them. 

Mr. Manon. I would say to the gentleman 
from New York that all programs, generally 
speaking, are going to have to be cut, the 
defense program and other programs if the 
expenditure provision in the pending meas- 
ure is to be reached. 

Mr. Carry. And the school programs, and 
others. 

Mr. Manon. Some of these social programs 
are going to have to be reduced. But the fact 
is that we are spending vast sums at a rapid- 
ly accelerating rate in an effort to do some- 
thing for the poor; $27 billion is estimated 
for the forthcoming fiscal year. 

In reading some of the newspaper accounts 
one would think that this Congress has never 
done anything for the poor, and for social 
programs when, as a matter of fact, the 
Congress has been most generous in this 
respect. Under leave granted, I will illumi- 
nate this point by inserting a table from the 
budget on expenditures for the various broad 
functions of the Government in the last 10 
or 12 years. 

My plea is this: Let us raise the revenues 
and make it possible for us to finance nec- 
essary programs that we insist upon having. 

Mr. Carey. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will yield further, the distinguished chair- 
man very well knows that the increase in the 
gross national product between 1960 and 1968 
would more than accommodate the addi- 
tional revenues that come to this country 
to pay for that much of the programs and 
for those people who need it, We have not 
lost control of the funds that should be go- 
ing to the poor, the gentleman knows where 
they are going, the gentleman knows the 
increase in the budget is for the war, and 
that that is what has done it. 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. The distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee referred to this cut. I figure it as 
a cut of 6.4 percent under the budget 
recommendation. 


I also estimate that if the same 6.4 
percent were applied to the defense 


budget it would amount to $5,052,400,000, 
almost the entire amount we are required 
to cut spending. 

I should like to ask the chairman, since 
he favors this cut of 6.4 percent, when 
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his subcommittee comes back with the 
defense budget will there be a recom- 
mendation we cut back $5 billion in de- 
fense spending? 

Mr. MAHON. I would say to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey that I do not know 
what the recommended expenditure cut 
in the defense area will be. Our sub- 
committees first act on appropriation 
bills but I would point out that before 
these bills come to the floor for consider- 
ation they are approved by the 51-mem- 
ber Appropriations Committee and the 
action represents the action of the full 
committee. The bill before us is from the 
5l-member Appropriations Committee 
and not merely from a subcommittee. 

The same will be true of the defense 
bill. I would say that the defense bill 
cannot be cut by $5 billion, in my opin- 
ion. I would say to the gentleman that 
anyone who would expect me to advo- 
cate the abdication of the United States 
to the forces of communism would be 
grossly in error. Self-preservation is the 
first law of individuals and of nations, 
and as long as I am chairman of this 
committee we are going to try to protect 
the people of this country against the 
forces which threaten us at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr, YATES. I think that the gentle- 
man may have given the House the 
wrong impression by the emphasis which 
he placed on the equipment part of title 
I, which in my opinion creates a smoke- 
screen. It is true, is it not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes and then I am 
going to yield the floor, Mr. Chairman, 
because I have taken too much time. 

Mr. YATES. It is true, is it not, that 
the appropriation for equipment under 
title I is but one of the items for which 
the appropriation is made. In addition to 
that, items that are funded under title I 
provide for salaries, for contracted serv- 
ices, for construction, for State adminis- 
tration, and for various other items. 
Moreover, there exists also a flexibility, 
a right of discretion, in the local school 
districts to use the funds for whichever 
items they want to use the funds? 

Mr. LAIRD. No. Not after the grant ap- 
plication is approved. 

Mr. YATES. Will you let me finish my 
statement? 

Mr. LAIRD. All right. 

Mr. YATES, And there is a flexibility 
of choice in the school district which this 
bill seeks to end by requiring a limitation 
of equipment for the first time. For the 
first time in any such bill you have put 
this limitation on equipment. Second, 
you have destroyed the opportunity in 
the local school districts to use those 
funds, if they were available, for other 


purposes. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would just like to say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mli- 
nois that in any program that is 100 
percent financed by this Congress, as 
title I is, I do not believe there is any- 
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thing wrong with the Congress exercis- 
ing this degree of discretion in it. When 
you have a matching program you are 
in a different position. Under this pro- 
gram the estimated allocations have been 
shown to be fairly accurate over the last 
3-year history of the program. The 
amount estimated for equipment in fiscal 
year 1969 is $152 million. 

I would say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] that 
you cannot materially shift the purposes 
of expenditure of funds within the school 
district after the application is approved. 
To give the impression to the House of 
Representatives that any school district 
can shift funds after applications have 
been approved is erroneous. These are 
mostly continuing applications, and Iam 
sure the gentleman did not mean that 
such action could be followed. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I point to 
page 217 of the hearings to show that 
the Department stated it proposed to 
deemphasize the equipment and provide 
& greater concentration on early child- 
hood education. 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes, but I would like to 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois that the committee went into the 
facts. We found that the deemphasis in 
equipment was from $165 million to $152 
million under title I of ESEA, but the 
deemphasis under the matching program 
of the NDEA was from $82.5 million to 
about $18 million. We felt that the prior- 
ities that had been established on these 
equipment accounts were not reasonable, 
and had to be reestablished. 

Mr. Chairman, I had intended to go 
over each of the large line items in this 
bill. But since I have now consumed 
something over 30 minutes of the time 
allocated to this side, I believe someone 
else should have the opportunity to use 
some of the time which is left. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, first let 
me state that I have been a Member in 
this distinguished body for 20 years and 
I have tried to act responsibly to the best 
of my judgment on all occasions; at least, 
I have voted for worthy revenue meas- 
ures that come before this Congress 
since it has been my pleasure to serve 
here because I believe in sound manage- 
ment of the Nation’s fiscal affairs. 

But to me, when we consider the man- 
ner in which these essential educational 
programs have been butchered and cut 
down below operating levels of last year 
this is not economy but a tragic waste of 
the investment we have made. But to my 
way of thinking, it is indefensible when 
we go out and cut in the field of educa- 
tion, serving the youngsters and the 
schools in need of some individual in- 
struction in reading, writing and arith- 
metic and cut the heart out of the pro- 
gram. 

Now, that is exactly what you do in 
title I of this bill. 

We have an authorization of in excess 
$2,000,000,000 and it is less than 50 per- 
cent funded presently. You have in the 
budget this year $1.2 billion, and then 
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the committee cuts that down to $1,064,- 
127,000, all of which, in effect, breaks 
faith with every local school district in 
this Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, we have talked about 
advanced funding year in and year out. 
We are partly at fault, but local school 
districts depending upon the amount 
that they were going to get last year and 
with no sessions of the various State 
legislatures under way or to be convened 
in the various States, this is a consider- 
able and a drastic cut. I want the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin to consider how 
drastic this cut is, across the board, the 
amount of funds that every community 
and school district in this Nation will 
be denied is 13 percent of the 1968 
funding level. 

States like North Carolina will lose 
more than $7 million. In Kentucky we 
lose more than $3 million. We just can- 
not afford to disrupt a program before 
it gets off of the ground. 

I want to say something about the 
equipment provision. If I have ever seen, 
in my 20 years that I have been in the 
Congress, legislation on an appropriation 
bill, right here it is—Federal control, yes. 
That is all this paragraph is in this bill. 
And that is the reason I say it is mislead- 
ing to the Members of this House. 

If you will read with me: 

The reduction below the request is com- 
posed of $135,873,000 under Title I, and a net 
3 of $64,127,000 under other authori- 
zations. 


Mr. Chairman, I am reading from 
page 9 of the report. 

The reduction in title I results from 
disallowance of the program increase of 
$9,000,000, a reduction of $9,000,000 
which was budgeted for allocation to 
federally operated schools. The schools 
for Indians operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs are casually referred to as 
“federally operated schools.” 

Here you have legislated on an appro- 
priation bill, taken away from the local 
educational agencies their authority to 
devise their own title I programs and 
the way they want to spend that money 
most effectively in meeting their own 
local needs. Some of them may need to 
spend substantial amounts for equip- 
ment. Others none. If the committee’s 
objective were to be fully implemented 
the cut would fall inequitably and un- 
equally on schools throughout the Na- 
tion. Why did the committee pull this 
equipment figure out and tie it in with 
title III of the NDEA, saying they should 
be considered together when there are 
no similarities in these two widely dif- 
ferent programs with widely differing 
objectives. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. In just a moment I 
will yield to the gentleman. 

Where we have got low-income school 
districts, and that is what we are deal- 
ing with, if that is the priority of that 
local educational agency, to spend some 
money for equipment, they certainly 
should have that right. 

But on the other hand they may say 
that they do not need any equipment. 
Whereas, in title III of the NDEA, the 
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sole purpose of the program is for the 
acquisition of science and other academic 
instructional equipment. By and large 
the impact of this program is in the more 
advantaged school districts. 

That is the reason that I say this 
en just does not make good 


IT. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

To base this drastic cut on phony econ- 
omy reasoning will destroy a good pro- 
gram. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with the gentleman from Kentucky. I be- 
lieve this bill—and particularly this 
point—bears the very adroit hand of the 
distinguished gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, because the hearings are replete in 
his questioning of the Director of Educa- 
tion, Mr. Howe, of his efforts to persuade 
Mr. Howe that all equipment should be 
purchased under title I rather than 
title I. 

I refer to page 160 of the hearings, 
when the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Latrp] specifically tried to lead Mr. 
Howe to that conclusion, and Mr. Howe 
said this—and he denied there was a 
similarity—he said: 

That is the point; it is not. Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act di- 
rects these funds into places where there are 
concentration of poverty. 

Mr. Lamp. Almost everyone qualifies under 
title I. 

Mr. Howe. But the qualification in magni- 
tude and the focus is on the real tough cen- 
tral city problems, the real tough rural prob- 
lems. There are qualifications, sure. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I said a moment 
ago, the gentleman voted for the $6 bil- 
lion cut; is that correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Now what I would like 
to know is, if he does not want to cut 
in this particular area in which he has 
a great interest, and I do too, where 
would you make this $6 billion cut? Just 
where would you take it out and where 
would you place it and what will you vote 
for here to cut that $6 billion? 

Mr. PERKINS. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, I will give him the 
answer that the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Mitts] gave the committee 
when we had the tax bill up for con- 
sideration, which answer was to the ef- 
fect that we had $186 billion involved 
and that the $6 billion cut could come 
elsewhere other than out of education 
and other necessary social programs. 

I say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that we are dealing here with a program 
that demands top priority and these edu- 
cational programs should not be cut. 

I think the gentleman, if he will study 
this problem of great need, will agree 
with me. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. PERKINS, I yield briefiy to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman quoted 
what the great chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means said, but you 
have not yet told us where you would cut 
the $6 billion. 

Mr. PERKINS. There are a lot of 
places where I would cut—I would cut 
about $25 billion before I would cut this 
$6 billion from the educational programs 
in this country. 

Mr, HALLECK. Where would you cut 
it? 

Mr. PERKINS. There are plenty of 
places where you could cut it. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAREY. I know that my chairman 
would like to respond, but I know he has 
a more important statement to make to 
the House about the effect that this will 
have on education. 

Is it not true that we saw a laundry list 
of cuts suggested by the minority where 
they would cut almost $10 billion from 
appropriations and that in that laundry 
list there was not a single cut suggested 
in this area? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is right. 

Mr. CAREY. Is it not true that in your 
authorization committee we never at- 
tempt to inflict our will upon the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. CAREY. We play comity with that 
committee and try to follow their recom- 
mendations and guidance in as many 
ways as possible—we play comity with 
them and they play surgery with us. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
hopeful that we will think in all serious- 
ness about this cut. It is not a mild cut, 
as has been indicated. 

I will place in the Record the amount 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1968 and 
the amount estimated under the House 
appropriations in their cut and show how 
it affects every State in the Union—and 
it affects every State in the Union dras- 
tically. I am of the opinion that when we 
study just how it affects each State, we 
will give consideration to the restoration 
of the cuts. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. Does not the chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
agree with me that this is truly false 
economy, for when you cut funds for edu- 
cation, you make necessary an increase 
in funds for police protection, crime con- 
trol, and additional increases in those 
flelds. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct and it 
has been proven in so many ways. 

In title II we have a cut under the 
library resources bill in textbooks. Last 
year we appropriated $104,457,000. That 
is cut down to $50 million. It is true the 
budget estimate was $46 million. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would just like to say to 
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the gentleman from Kentucky that the 
administration, under the terms of the 
resolution passed the other day, will un- 
doubtedly spend at less than that rate. 
The committee recommended $50 million 
in title II in this bill. The President asked 
for only $46 million. You are becoming 
confused between authorizations and ap- 
propriations, and I believe you are mis- 
leading the membership of the House. 

Mr. PERKINS. No; let me say to the 
gentleman that I am not confusing the 
membership. 

Mr. LAIRD, You know our committee, 
on both sides, agreed to increase the 
President’s recommendation. 

Mr. PERKINS. By $4 million. 

Mr. LAIRD. By $4 million. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct, for title 
II, but the amount you have approved is 
$54,000,000 below the amount appropri- 
ated for fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, a few 
moments ago when I made the point of 
order that a quorum was not present, I 
noticed there were more than 105 Mem- 
bers here willing to sit down and listen 
to the explanation of the open-heart 
surgery that is being performed on the 
schools of our country. I do not find that 
many here to listen to the man who has 
done more than anyone else in the House 
to obtain the authorization of these pro- 
grams and who now wants to examine 
the nature of the surgery on these 
schools to enable us to determine 
whether the patient will recover or not. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Seventy-five Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 207] 

Albert Fino McMillan 
Ashley Giaimo Moore 
Baring Gubser 
Bell Hanna Nedzi 

w Hansen, Idaho O'Hara, Il 
Brown, Calif. Holland O'Hara, Mich. 
Button Irwin Pool 
Cederberg Jones, Mo Resnick 
Cleveland Jones, N.C Roth 
Dawson ten Stubblefield 
Dingell Kee Sullivan 
Edwards, Calif. Kornegay Teague, Tex 
Edwards, La Kupferman Thompson, N. J 
Evins, Tenn. Long, La. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Horirre.p, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 18037, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll to 
be called, when 390 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. At the time the 
quorum was demanded, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] had 1 re- 
maining minute. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, when 
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the Committee on Education and Labor 
made the authorization last year, the 
total of that authorization for titles I, II. 
III, V. and VI of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of fiscal 1969 
amounted to $4,141,459,699, and approxi- 
mately the same authorization for 1970. 

Title I, the authorization amounted to 
$2,725,959,699, and we heard witnesses 
from all over this country, hundreds of 
witnesses, and it was decided at that 
time by the committee that this was 
the minimum amount that should be au- 
thorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee felt 
that this was the minimum to develop 
sound educational programs in the low- 
income districts of this Nation. But here 
we find this program not only partially 
funded, but much less than 50 percent 
funded. 

Now, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Members as to how this cut 
in title I affects some of these States. 

In the State of Texas alone the cut 
in the elementary and secondary educa- 
tion title I funds from $77,893,237 to 
$68,225,115. 

These figures were compiled by the 
Office of Education considering the esti- 
mated authorization we took for the fis- 
cal year 1969 the amount which was ap- 
propriated and this cut is below what was 
appropriated last year. We took the 
amount appropriated for the fiscal year 
1968 and the amount estimated under 
the House proposal presently. 

For instance, the State of Alabama 
goes from $38 million plus down to $34 
million. 

The State of Arkansas goes from 
$23,726,000 plus down to $21 million. 

The poorer States that need it the 
most— 

Florida goes from $33 million down to 
$29 million. 

Georgia goes from $38 million down 
to $34 million. 

My home State goes from $33,200,000 
down to $30,261,000. 

Mississippi goes from $39,955,426 down 
to $36 million. 

South Carolina goes from $32 million 
down to $29 million. 

Tennessee goes from $34 million down 
to $31 million. 

I will put in the Recorp how all the 
States are affected. 

The cities—Massachusetts goes from 
$18 to $16 million. 

Michigan goes from $34 million down 
to $31 million. 

This cuts affects every State in this 
Union. I say to the committee in all sin- 
cerity, we should restore these funds. 

This chart compiled by the Office of 
Education will be inserted in the Recorp 
so that every Member of this body can 
see how his State is affected. 

I am hopeful that you will determine 
how your State is affected before we vote 
on this measure. 


. OA T TE EREE 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS AMENDED—TITLE J, ASSISTANCE FOR EDCUATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
(COMPARISON OF 1968 ALLOTMENTS AND 1969 AMOUNT ESTIMATED UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE—LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES) 


1969 estimate 1969 estimate 
1968 allotments under House Decrease 1968 allotments under House Decrease 
allowance allowance 
$1, 100, 287,599 8974, 404, 184 $125, 883, 415 $115, 776,356 5105, 420, 611 $10, 355, 745 
— 51, 096, 076 524, 544 4, 571, 532 
36, 988, 984 33, 677, 096 3, 311, 888 4, 042, 272 3, 735, 605 306, 667 
1, 805, 503 1, 534, 678 270, 825 34, 197, 997 „190, 991 4, 007, 006 
8, 422, 776 7, 159, 360 1, 263, 416 17, 214, 771 15, 675, 342 1, 539, 429 
22, 673, 547 20, 644, 660 2,028, 887 Oregon. 6, 982, 937 6, 091, 999 890, 938 
78, 008, 208 71, 045, 552 6, 962,656 | Pennsylvania_ 46, 699, 583 39, 694, 646 7, 004, 937 
7, 798, 580 6, 997, 585 800,995 | Rhode Island. 3, 481, 096 3, 139, 958 341, 138 
7, 907, 261 7, 092, 820 814,441 | South Carolina. 31, 540, 454 28, 717, 151 2, 823, 303 
2, 084, 729 1, 953, 476 131,253 | South Dakota 5, 649, 685 5, 198, 969 450, 716 
26, 445, 029 22, 478, 275 3,966,754 | Tennessee 33, 763, 326 30, 704, 029 3, 059, 297 
36, 829, 728 33, 532, 359 3, 297, Texas 65, 260, 201 55, 687, 803 , 572, 
2, 266, 608 2, 082, 657 143,951 | Ute 2, 724, 300 2, 443, 719 0, 581 
2, 475, 984 2, 219, 859 256,125 | Vermont. 1, 484, 141 1, 275, 2 208, 
46, 230, 999 39, 718, 745 6,512,254 | Virginia 28, 130, 476 25, 613, 290 2, 517, 186 
14, 580, 136 12, 650, 396 1,929,740 | Washington. 9, 840, 169 8, 542, 455 1,297,714 
15, 153, 840 12, 880, 773 2,273,031 | West Virgin’ 17, 193, 348 15, 653, 561 539, 
9, 608, 706 8, 167, 400 1, 441, 306 | Wisconsin 14, 357, 585 12, 251, 095 2, 106, 
32, 483, 284 29, 573, 721 2, 909, 563 Woning. 3 1, 235, 793 1, 050, 424 185, 369 
31, 530, 268 28, 708, 880 2, 821, 388 | District of Columbia. 5, 397, 367 4, 587, 762 809, 
3, 403, 277 3, 148, 246 255, 031 | Outlying areas ae 22, 806, 653 20, 774, 928 2,031, 725 
14, 590, 115 13, 285, 656 1, 304, 459 | Bureau of Indian Affairs 9,000,000 , 000, 
16, 422, 153 14, 956, 030 1, 466, 123 
30, 670, 217 27, 523, 182 3,147,035 | Summary: 5 
18, 867, 365 16, 412, 169 2, 495, 196 Local educational agencies. . 1, 100, 287, 599 974, 404, 184 125, 883, 415 
38, 788, 595 35, 315, 387 3, 473, 208 Handicapped children. 2 24, 746, 993 24, 746, 993 
23, 086, 158 19, 938, 618 3, 147, 540 Juvenile delinquents... 9, 168, 720 
2, 993, 356 „560, 475 432, 881 Dependent and neglected. 1, 113, 455 
5, 666, 795 5, 216, 476 450, 319 Migratory chüdren 41, 692, 425 
879, 759 790, 684 89, 075 Administration 8 13, 990, 808 
1, 296, 376 1, 235, 782 60, 594 ůB—d)ö] ) —7— — — 
22, 865, 209 20, 744, 021 2,121, 188 1. 191, 000,000 1, 064, 127, 000 126, 873, 000 
9. 629, 504 8, 185, 078 1, 444, 426 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS AMENDED—TITLE , ESEA 
Estimated Amount Amount Estimated Amount Amount 
authorization appropriated estimated authorization appropriated estimated 
fiscal year 1969 fiscal year 1968 Under House fiscal year 1969 fiscal year 1968 Under House 
allowance allowance 
US. and outlying areas $2, 000, 637,500 $1,191,000,000 $1, 064,127, 000 $5, 859, 063 $3, 816, 149 $3, 383, 268 
n ———ů ů — 10, 686, 724 6, 179, 159 5, 728, 840 
50 States and District of Columbia 1,947, 133,820 1, 158, 883, 211 1, 043, 060, 657 1,777, 028 1, 113, 372 1,024, 297 
— — ü — — 2.7206, 697 , 588, 907 1, 528, 31 
Alabama 67, 053, 291 38, 151, 091 34, 806, 084 43,794, 969 25, 726, 587 23, 584, 187 
3, 003, 589 1, 966, 482 1, 695, 657 13, 826, 559 10, 644, 933 , 200, 
14, 960, 806 10, 126, 695 8, 863, 27! 213, 476, 072 122, 308, 303 111, 849, 001 
465, 23, 726, 21,677, 523 93, 696, 158 655, 063 49, 037, 816 
481, 86, 795, 780 79, 763, 7, 865, 133 4,617, 399 4,310, 732 
15, 748, 874 9, 822, 195 9, 0; 61, 105, 366 36, 202, 111 32, 155, 035 
15, 215, 9, 212, 813 8, 398, 372 31, 780, 044 18, 287,610 16, 732, 787 
4, 458, 2, 685, 307 2.554. egon... 13, 664, 012 8, 576,612 7, 685, 674 
46, 404, 930 33, 262, 487 29, 256,065 | Pennsylvania. 80, 709, 700 49,839, 693 42,764,707 
66, 842, 617 38, 058, 195 34,727,852 | Rhode Island 480, 896 , 843, 961 3, 502, 823 
4, 415, 262 2, 580, 762 2, 436, 811 | South Carolina- 57, 442, 104 „734, 29. 883, 286 
5, 128, 3, 245, 753 2, 989, 628 | South Dakota 440. 5,57 5,514, 859 
79, 414, 445 47, 974, 840 41, 397, 464 70 ᷣͤ Se 61, 265, 673 34, 761, 847 31, 671, 956 
26, 330, 545 6, 133, 289 t eect 122, 092, 126 893,237 68, 225, 115 
23, 779, 520 15, 831, 327 13,551,550 | Utah , 389, 331, 914 3, 051, 333 
15, 975, 973 „645, 541 9, 204,235 | Vermont. 2,929, , 915, 195 1, 706, 260 
58, 522, „200, 30, 261,643 | Virginia 51, 433, 790 437, 26, 895, 122 
57, 664, 696 33, 000, 307 }, 150, 7 Washin 19, 168, 046 12,115, 941 10, 818, 227 
6, 503, 956 3, 755, 865 500, West Virgin 31, 077, 339 17, 639, 087 16, 083, 903 
27, 056, 634 15, 637, 826 14, 328, 537 | Wisconsin. z 25, 139, 102 15, 497, 028 13, 387, 102 
30, 989, 069 18, 093, 419 16, 612, 635 8 C 2, 549, 022 1,751,175 1, 565, 806 
57, 998, 684 34, 612, 027 31, 433,522 | District of Columbia. 9, 073, 665 6, 083, 620 5,274, 015 
33, 483, 419 20, 220, 707 17,740,959 | Outlying areas 53, 503, 230 23, 116, 789 21, 066, 343 
70, 261, 626 39, 955, 426 36, 447,486 | Bureau of Indian Affairs.._.............--.....--..---- 9,000, 000 — 
40, 597, 273 24, 661, 296 21, 482, 281 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS AMENDED—TITLE |, ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
ALLOTMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1968 
; 4 Dependent and : 
Local Handica ped Juvenile neglected Migratory 
educational children ( tate delinquents in children in children (State Total program Administration Total 
agencies agencies) institutions institutions agency) 


(State agencies) (State agencies) 


N OR er. T N $1,100, 287,599 $24,746,993 $9,163,720 $1,113,455 $41,692,425 $1,177,009,192 13, 990, 80s $1, 191, 000, 000 
50 States and District of Columbia 1, 068,480,946 24,746, 993 9, 168, 720 1,113,455 41, 692, 425 1, 145, 202, 539 13,680,672 1, 158, 883, 211 


244, 616 425, 652 37, 773, 357 377, 734 38, 151, 091 
„2 1, 816, 482 150, 1, 966, 482 

1, 165, 372 9,976, 695 150, 000 10, 126, 695 

379, 4 23, 491, 781 234,918 23, 726, 699 

6, 150, 119 85, 936, 416 859, 86, 795, 780 

0 9,672, 195 150, 9, 822, 195 

9, 062, 813 150, 000 9, 212, 813 

2,535, 307 150, 000 2, 685, 307 

32, 933, 155 329, 332 33, 262, 487 

37, 681, 381 376, 814 38, 058, 195 

A 2, 430, 762 150, 000 2, 580, 762 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS AMENDED—TITLE i, ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN—Continued 
ALLOTMENTS FOR FISCAL YEAY 1968—Continued 


Local Handica spod Juvenile Migratory 
educational children E tate —_ delinquents in children in children (State Total program Administration Total 
ies agencies) institutions institutions agency) 
State agencies) (State agencies) 
(a : ee 475, 984 $69, 452 $3, 095, 753 $150, 000 245, 753 
Y 230, 999 462, 308 47, 499, 842 174.805 È 374 840 
14, 580, 136 805, 473 15, 973, 553 159, 736 16, 133, 289 
15, 153, 804 323, 005 15, 674, 581 156, 745 15, 831, 327 
9, 608, 706 338, 323 10, 495, 541 150, 000 10. 845, 541 
32, 483, 284 174, 397 32, 871, 586 328, 716 33, 200, 302 
31, 530, 268 „ 32, 673, 571 326, 736 33, 000, 307 
3, 403, 277 134, 820 3, 605, 865 150, 3, 755, 865 
14.590, 115 18,2 15; 482, 996 154, 830 15, 637, 
16, 422, 153 1, 115, 839 17, 914, 276 179, 143 18, 093, 419 
30, 670, 217 , 211,650 34, 269, 334 342, 693 34,612, 027 
18, 867, 365 78, 541 20, 020, 502 200, 20, 220, 707 
38, 788, 595 118, 478 39, 559; 828 395, 39, 955, 426 
23, 086, 158 723, 378 24, 417,125 244, 171 24, 661, 296 
2) 993, 356 158, 3, 666, 149 150; 000 3,816, 149 
5, 666, 795 182, 744 6, 029, 159 150, 000 6, 179, 159 
879, 759 17, 963, 372 150, 000 1,113, 372 
1, 296, 376 98, 1, 438, 907 150, 000 ' 588, 907 
J 22, 865, 209 1, 325, 535 25, 471, 868 254,719 25, 726, 587 
New Mexico. 9, 629, 504 201, 412 10, 494, 933 150, 000 10, 644, 933 
New York.. 115, 776, 356 , 191, 121, 097, 330 1,210, 973 122, 308, 303 
North Carolina. 51,096, 076 768, 53, 123, 825 531, 238 53, E A 
North Dakota A' 042, 272 89,114 4.467, 399 150, 500 4.617. 
—— ances 34, 197, 997 411, 353 35, 843, 67 358, 437 36, 202, 111 
Oklahoma. 17,214,771 219, 592 18, 106, 545 181, 065 18, 287, 610 
regon........ 6, 982, 937 325, 132 8, 426, 612 150, 000 8, 576, 612 
Pennsylvania.. 46, 699, 583 „965, 588 49, 346, 231 493, 462 49, 839, 693 
Rhode Island 3, 481, 096 158, 525 3, 693, 961 150, 000 3, 843, 961 
roli 31, 540, 454 305, 387 32, 410, 715 324, 107 734, 822 
5, 649, 685 5, 815, 575 150, 965, 575 
763, 326 269, 34, 417, 670 344,177 34, 761, 847 
65, 260, 201 8.7 77, 122, 017 771.220 77,883,237 
— 2, 724, 300 3, 181, 914 150, 000 3,331,914 
1, 484, 141 1, 765, 195 „000 1,915, 195 
28, 130, 476 29, 146, 020 291, 460 29, 437, 480 
9, 840, 169 11, 965, 941 150, 000 12, 115, 941 
17, 193, 348 17, 464, 443 174,644 17,639, 087 
14, 357, 585 15, 343, 592 153, 436 15, 497, 028 
1, 235, 793 1,601, 175 150,000 1. 781,1 
5, 397, 367 5, 933, 620 150, 000 6,083, 620 
75, 000 75, 000 25, 000 100, 000 
614,867 614, 867 22 639, 867 
21,013,645 . 21, 013,645 210, 136 21, 223, 781 
9, 000, 000 = 9, 500, 50 3 9. 000, 008 
Note: $2,000 p.a. income level and $150,000 minimum administration amount. 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS AMENDED—TITLE I, ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
AMOUNT ESTIMATED UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE, FISCAL YEAR 1969 
Juvenile Dependent and 
Local Handicapped delinquents neglected Migratory 
educational children in institutions children children Administration Total 
agencies (State agencies) (State agencies) in institutions (State agency) 
(State agencies) 
United States, outlying parts, and Department of the Interior $974, 404, 184 $24, 746, 993 $9, 168, 720 $1, 113, 455 $41, 692, 425 $13,001,223 $1, 064, 127, 000 


33, 677, 096 244, 616 425, 652 344, 615 084 
%% ,n, . eu cse say 150, 000 1 88885 
7, 159, 360 222, 941 150, 000 8, 863, 279 
20, 644, 660 346, 752 214, 629 21, 677, 523 
71, 045, 552 883, 789, 738 79, 763, 498 
6, 997, 585 593, 274 150, 000 9, 021, 200 
7, 092, 820 728, 372 150, 000 8, 398, 372 
1, 953, 476 235, 275 150, 000 2, 554, 054 
22) 478, 275 „ 163 289, 664 29, 256, 065 
33, 532, 359 , 789 343, 840 34, 727, 852 
2, 082, 657 181, 925 150, 000 2, 436, 811 
2, 219, 859 69, 452 150, 000 2, 989, 628 
39, 718, 745 462, 308 409, 876 41, 397, 464 
12, 650, 396 805, 473 150, 000 14, 193, 813 
12, 880, 773 323, 005 150, 000 13, 551, 550 
8, 167, 400 , 323 150, 000 9, 204, 235 
3, 148, 246 134, 820 150, 000 3, 500, 834 
13, 285, 656 318, 287 150, 000 14, 328, 537 
14, 956, 030 1, 115, 839 164, 482 16, 612, 635 
27, 523, 182 1, 211, 650 311, 223 31; 433, 522 
16, 412, 169 778, 541 175, 653 17, 740, 959 
35, 315, 387 118, 478 360, 866 36, 447, 486 
19, 938, 618 723, 318 212, 698 21, 482, 281 
2, 560, 475 158, 490 150, 000 3, 383, 268 
5, 216, 476 182, 744 150, 000 5, 728, 840 

790, 17, 150, 000 1, 024, 297 
1, 235, 782 98, 3 150, 000 1, 528, 313 

20,744, 1, 325, 53 233, 507 23, 584, 187 
8120 201, 412 150, 000 9, 200, 507 

105, 420, 611 , 191, 1, 107, 416 111, 849, 001 
46, 524, 544 768, 485, 523 49, 037: 816 
3, 735, 605 89, 114 150, 000 4, 310, 732 
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ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT OF 1965, PUBLIC LAW 89-10, AS AMENDED—TITLE 1, ASSISTANCE FOR EDUCATIONALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN— Continued 
AMOUNT ESTIMATED UNDER HOUSE ALLOWANCE, FISCAL YEAR 1969—Continued 


Juvenile Dependent and 
Local Handicapped delinquents n Migratory Wary 
educational children in institutions children (State agency) Administration Total 
agencies (State agencies) (State agencies) in institutions 
(State agencies) 
United States, outlying parts, and Department of the Interior—Continued 
Ohio. NG eats NaS SEIT CSS SG AS $30, 190, 991 $411, 353 $406,715 $110, 614 $716, 995 $318, 367 $32, 155, 035 
Oklahoma 15, 675, 342 219, 592 80,714 61, 793 529, 5: 165, 671 16, 732, 787 
regon 6, 091, 999 325, 132 S 952, 150, 000 7, 685, 674 
Pennsylvania 39, 694, 646 , 965, 588 207,229 46, 485 327, 423, 413 42, 764, 707 
Rinda Faa aaaea os Ä 3, 139, 958 158, 525 0, 176 EC ee „000 3, 502, 823 
South Carolina. 28, 717, 151 305, 387 128, 978 39, 098 396, 798 295, 874 29, 883, 286 
South Dakota 5, 198, 969 112, 605 9) OBB OE nea eae 29, 619 „000 5, 514, 859 
Tennessee... .-- 30, 704, 029 269, 894 196, 388 112, 992 75, 070 313, 583 31, 671, 95¢ 
Texas 55, 687, 803 848, 750 472, 044 107, 830 10, 433, 192 675, 496 68, 225, 119 
Uta 2, 443, 719 292, 875 S semicon 115, 414 150, 000 3, 051, 333 
Vermont. 1, 275, 206 238, 232 39. 758 150, 000 1, 706, 260 
Virginia 25, 613, 290 434, 333 266, 288 26, 895, 122 
Washingto 8, 542, 455 779, 232 150, 000 10, 818, 227 
West Virginia. 15, 653, 561 158, 561 159, 247 „083, 9 
isconsin 12, 251, 095 444, 001 „04 150, 000 13, 387, 102 
Wyoming. --- 1, 050, 424 81, 403 30, 706 150, 000 1, 565, 806 
District of Colum 4, 587, 762 234, 945 178, 300 150, 000 5, 274, 015 
Outlying areas RUS TTR 28 noo as N E E E SSE 291, 415 21, 066, 343 
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Now getting back to this equipment 
section that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin discussed so much as one of the 
reasons for the cut. 

I do not think any committee in this 
body would want to exercise Federal con- 
trol. That was the argument against this 
legislation and all Federal-aid legisla- 
tion for more than 20 years ever since 
I came here. Here we are telling the local 
educational agencies, and we are telling 
all of the States, we are taking so much 
money from you just because you spent 
some money for equipment that did not 
have to be matched in low-income areas. 

These school districts have enrich- 
ment programs of all types and they 
have remedial programs of all types. 
They need these funds and it takes 6 or 7 
percent more every year to operate some 
of the educational programs because of 
increased enrollment and other cost in- 
creases. When we cut way below $135 
million in title I, we are just destroying 
the faith that the local educational 
agencies have in this Congress and when 
despite our refusal to tell you in the 
authorizing legislation how to spend the 
money, we now tell you “You can’t buy 
equipment.” 

By all means I am hopeful that the 
committee will take another look and 
restore such drastic cuts so that we can 
go ahead and develop these programs 
and educate the youngsters who need 
it the most in the rural areas and in the 
cities of this Nation. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, the at- 
tacks made today on this bill are most 
unfortunate and regrettable. I believe 
they display on our part a certain in- 
sensitivity to the needs of these times. 
I think that we need a schedule of prior- 
ities as to how we will spend our national 
treasure, and I think that the present 
priority schedule is unrealistic, illogical, 
and, in fact, inhumane. 

We propose today to cut this budget 
recommendation 6.4 percent. The appro- 
priation will be cut way beyond the 
budget recommendation. 

Let us project this 6.4 percent and see 
what it would do in other areas. If we 
carried forward in Defense a 6.4-percent 


cut, as I said before, we could cut 
$5,052,400,000. When I mentioned this 
before, the distinguished chairman gave 
us, I suppose, a preview of the 4th of July 
speech he intends to deliver, and he says 
that he does not intend to abdicate his 
responsibility to protect this country 
from the Communists. 

Well, I am not asking him to abdicate 
responsibility, but I do not intend to 
abdicate my responsibility to be con- 
cerned, interested, and active about the 
health and education of the American 
people. 

We hear about communism and, of 
course, we are all opposed to commu- 
nism. But I happen to believe that 
the best way to oppose communism 
at home certainly is to build up our 
institutions, to fight the ignorance and 
the poverty that have afflicted our people. 
And I do not think we are going to do it 
by cutting health research, by cutting 
education, and by turning our backs on 
the needs of the poverty program. 

I cannot for the life of me understand 
why we should be spending millions of 
dollars, untold millons of dollars, on germ 
warfare and at the same time cutting be- 
low the 1968 levels the amount we are 
going to spend for cancer research, heart 
research, and other necessary medical 
programs. 

I am not going to say that because I 
voted for the $6 billion cut, I have to 
blindly take every slash that is offered on 
this floor. 

If the gentleman from Indiana were 
to ask me where I would cut, I would be 
happy to tell him. I believe we can stop 
giving subsidies to already wealthy farm- 
ers. I believe the inner city presents more 
of a problem than outer space. I believe 
that there is fat in a Defense budget that 
provides unconscionable profits for con- 
tractors who supply the military hard- 
ware, and that we can cut millions upon 
millions of dollars from that area with- 
out any damage to our national security. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, and also to point out that in the 


field of child welfare there was an au- 
thorization of $100 million this year. The 
Committee on Appropriations sought to 
appropriate a little over $56 million. 
Those children in that child welfare 
group are not the children in the AFDC 
program. They are more disadvantaged 
than the AFDC children. They have no 
parents, no guardians; they are just 
thrown upon the State, and the Federal 
Government contributes only 6 to 9 per- 
cent toward their upkeep, whereas the 
Federal Government’s matching funds in 
AFDC cases are 75 to 83 percent. 


I think it is harsh and cruel treatment 
on the part of the Federal Government 
to ignore these most disadvantaged chil- 
dren and, for the life of me, I cannot un- 
derstand why the authorization should be 
cut down tc $56 million. 

I wish to commend the gentleman for 
pointing out some of the weaknesses in 
this bill. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
there has been a lot of comment by my 
good friends on both sides about the 
necessities and importance of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
The fact is that I and some of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee do not disagree 
with the importance of some of this edu- 
cational legislation. It is good legislation. 
But we have another problem here to- 
day. The problem is roughly this. We have 
before us a bill with approximately $16 
billion in requests. The Members should 
know that of this $16 billion, one-half 
of it is, for all practical purposes, uncon- 
trollable. The legislation that comes 
through the Ways and Means Committee 
in the main in effect gives a blank check 
to the recipient State or agency. That is 
the way that legislation has been written 
for years. Some of this is good legislation. 
But we might as well forget trying to ef- 
fect reductions in the requests. And per- 
sonnel demands also go up constantly. 

As an example, personnel requests to 
administer new functions added in the 
Social Security Administration above are 
13 percent. Following is a table showing 
personnel requirements which fiy in the 
face of a tax bill just passed that requires 
cuts in personnel. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


PERSONNEL SUMMARY 
1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 

Total number of permanent 
— ok 47,592 48, 877 55,224 
Percent increase 2.7 13 

A number of all 

‘employees a 45,922 47,255 53, 339 
— 22 12.5 


PERSONNEL COMPENSATION (DOLLAR AMOUNTS IN 
THOUSANDS) 


Permanent positions 311,958 344,060 391,914 
Percent increase_..--.-.......__. 10.3 13.9 
Total personnel compensa- 
—— CRE FEB $348,049 $359,949 3410 780 
percent increase 3.4 12.4 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATIVE SERVICES 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


1967 1968 1969 
actual estimate estimate 


1. Rehabilitation._......_... $3,255 $3,791 , 150 
2. Mental retardation. ___... 1,624 1,829 2, 283 
3. Social and rehabilitative 
service research and 
5 —— 2.297 2,759 3,149 
Assistance panigan Rey tlhe 3, 446 4, 084 4,648 
5. Medical assistance 1,149 1,410 1,817 
6. Maternal and child health 
and family and child 
welfare service 5, 450 5, 861 6, 407 
7. ig Services 1,340 1,625 1, 821 
8. Regional coordination and 
firection.............. 1,340 1,448 1,643 
9. Executive direction and 
program services 7,723 2,033 2, 230 
Total obligations 21,624 24, 840 28, 148 
Percent increase 14.9 13.3 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEW OBLIGATIONS AUTHORITY BY 
ACCOUNT 


1. Bureau of Family Services, 


aries and expenses... $7,890 $8,225 _._....... 
2. Children’s Bureau, 
aries and expenses 5, 331 . 
3. Office of the Comm 
sioner, salaries and 
expenses_............. 1,522 11 EE 
4, Salaries and expenses . 4, 869 ä 
5. Social and oe 
ervice, salaries a 
CCCCCCPPTT—T—— S A O $27, 800 
PERSONNEL SUMMARY 
'otal number of permanent 
y T SENN 1,777 1,797 1,997 
1 Percent increase hr 1.1 11.1 
um al 
employees CAPE E 1,479 1,681 1,802 
ercent increase 13.7 7.2 


PERSONNEL COMPENSATION (DOLLAR AMOUNTS IN 
THOUSANDS) 


19, 883 
9.1 


18, 224 
18.4 


$15,935 #18, 


It has been said that tax legislation 
is written in the Senate and written 
very, very loosely there and rubber 
stamped by the House. We have no prac- 
tical control on an annual basis in ap- 
propriation bills. 

There was $8 billion out of $16 billion 
of that kind of incontrollable requests in 
this bill, so we had left $8 billion to work 
on. Out of that $8 billion, if we were to 
get an 8-percent share of the reduction 
required in order to have a $6 billion 
reduction, with half of it appropriated to 


840 0, 523 
8.2 Š 8.9 
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the military, that is $3 billion in the 
civilian sector. In order to get that, we 
had to reduce this budget 8 percent. We 
did not get it done. We reduced it in ex- 
penditure level $450 million. That is a 
total of 5.8 percent, rather than 8 per- 
cent. That is all we could get out, after 
we made these cuts. 

So the question we came to was really 
this. Where can we cut to meet the 
demand of the Congress? It is not 
whether we really desire to make these 
cuts. It is a matter of where can we cut. 
The administration can do very little 
with the big increases in these programs 
that come from the Ways and Means 
Committee—$5 billion in 1 year. We can- 
not do much with that, because we have 
set up the legislation where they auto- 
matically draw the check and we must 
replenish the fund. But what we have to 
do is try to find some way to cut in areas 
more subject to annual justifications. 
The Congress has already said the ad- 
minstration must cut $6 billion. I did not 
agree to it. I do not like it. But Iam a 
member of the subcommittee, and I 
think it is my responsibility, and so do 
some of the other members, to help bring 
out a bill to get the job done that the 
majority ordered. 

The less we do toward setting up some 
priorities, the more latitude they have 
downtown and therefore the less satis- 
fied we will probably be as a majority of 
Congress after they get through making 
the expenditure cuts. 

So the so-called controllable pro- 
grams, such as education, can and will 
be cut by the Congress, but really not as 
much as would be required to cut $6 mil- 
lion in preference to $4 billion. One can- 
not vote against these cuts, who did 
that, and be consistent. 

In addition to that, this is a lean bud- 
get to start with. We are not working 
on the budget we had last year or the 
year before, but this is a lean budget, 
and that makes it more difficult. 

There are some things I would rear- 
range. There is a difference of opinion 
on this in the House, for example, but 
this budget request includes for im- 
pacted areas 78 percent of authorization. 
But ESEA, which is a good program and 
I think it ought to be funded at a higher 
level if we can—is in the budget request 
at 53 percent. But you know, the Con- 
gress comes here year after year after 
year and votes 100 percent for impacted 
aid and in effect takes whatever is neces- 
sary off ESE to make up for it. 

This year, it starts out at 78 percent, 
compared to 53 percent, so we cut some 
off of ESEA in the title including the 
equipment account, because we thought 
that was better than the other titles, and 
then we cut a little bit—it is $30 million 
out of $365 million—off the impacted aid. 
I think, it is less than the amount they 
will have after the administration ap- 
plies the expenditure reduction we voted. 

Mr. COHELAN., Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. It would be helpful to 
us if the gentleman could explain what 
the equipment account is all about. It is 
my understanding that, in my State of 
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California, we use very little of this 
equipment account. Almost all of this 
money is used for services. 

What does the gentleman mean when 
he talks about an equipment account? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. These various 
titles have been earmarked in the justi- 
fications. They are sorted out. The ap- 
Plications are made. 

We have applied this to the language 
of the bill. If the gentleman will look at 
it, he will see the reduction is in the 
title with equipment and not in the 
other areas. 

Mr. COHELAN. I know, but what does 
the gentleman mean by that? Does that 
mean if in California we use, let us say, 
roughly 2 percent of the total amount 
for equipment, it will be sorted out that 
way? Does it mean it is allocated in that 
fashion, on some kind of a prorated 
basis, we would get only a percentage of 
funds labeled equipment? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I do not exactly 
follow the gentleman. There is a $84 mil- 
lion reduction out of a total, I believe, 
of $152,980,000. That leaves them $68,- 
607,000 still for equipment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I believe I can clarify 
what the gentleman from California is 
asking about. 

As we understand the program, there 
is a certain flexibility in the funds made 
available, and this includes equipment 
and includes other items as well. The ap- 
propriation goes to pay for all of the 
items, including equipment. What hap- 
pens as a result of the equipment cut is 
that not only is the amount cut taken 
away from equipment but also it is taken 
away from its possible use for other 
items. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is essentially 
correct. Anyway, the equipment is in 
title I and not in the other titles, and 
the other titles are not reduced. This is 
$84 million, and the administration is 
going to have to reduce more than we 
have cut in this bill, because the whole 
Congress passed an expenditure cut and 
they will have to get that money some- 
place. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin made the point that the reduc- 
tion in equipment is based upon the pas- 
sage in the future of the NDEA Act, and 
that there will be an opportunity to put 
in more money for equipment on a 
matching basis at that time. The fact re- 
mains, however, that that will be equip- 
ment which has to be purchased on a 
matching basis. Moreover, the NDEA 
Act does not have the flexibility as to the 
use of the funds for the various items 
that title I has. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I believe a lot of 
this is academic, anyway. The fact is that 
the administration is going to have to cut 
this bill more than we have already cut 
it, and we have picked out what in our 
opinion is the easiest titles in which to 
make the cuts, without hurting the op- 
erating of schools any more than nec- 
essary. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I am very 
much disturbed by the language which 
the gentleman used in suggesting that 
the point just made by the gentleman 
from California with respect to the 
equipment provision is academic. Title I 
has never been, from the very concep- 
tion of this bill, been categorized with 
respect to the use made of funds. 

We promised the people of this coun- 
try and the school administrators of this 
country in 1965, when this act was 
passed, that they and only they would 
determine what the proper use of the 
funds would be, and what the pressing 
priorities were in their individual school 
districts. 

Now the Appropriations Committee 
has put the nose of the camel under the 
tent. You are going to say: 

We no longer trust the local school super- 
intendents to engage in selection of priori- 
ties as between the purchasing of equipment 
and the hiring of teachers or doing what- 
ever else they might do with the funds. 


You are going to dictate that they can 
do anything but purchase equipment. If 
this Congress can dictate in this fashion 
to all of the local school superintendents 
across the country, then we can dictate 
that they shall buy equipment, that they 
shall teach this, that they shall not teach 
another thing. We can dictate what kind 
of teachers they will have, and start the 
whole process of doing exactly what we 
promised not to do, by telling the local 
school people how to spend their money. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
would you not separate the appropria- 
tions by title? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Of course. 
But there is no equipment section in 
title I, and there never has been an equip- 
ment section there. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Would you make 
a separation appropriation for title II 
or not? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. All right. Then 
you are dictating and you would do ex- 
actly what you say we should not do. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I am not 
talking about title II, I am talking about 
title I. You are for the first time put- 
ting categories of use into title I, and it 
has never been in there before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Could I just an- 
swer this briefly? What I said was that 
there is equipment in title I that is not 
in the other titles in large sums. That is 
the easiest place for a local school dis- 
trict to get the money from. By reduc- 
ing the money in title I they still have 
the flexibility without reducing operating 
expenses. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. The rules sent out to local 
school administrators and the instruc- 
tions establishing the categorical basis 
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upon which applications can be made 
under title I are very detailed, and I do 
not want anyone in the House to have 
any misunderstanding about that. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make a final point that the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act is 
an important bill. It has not been treated 
fairly compared to impacted aid by this 
House in no year that I know of since it 
was enacted. It came in from the Budget 
Bureau this year with a 53-percent-of- 
authorization request while impacted aid 
was at 78 percent. It is in here at a lesser 
amount. They are not comparable. To 
increase the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act to make it comparable to 
impacted aid, one would have to add $660 
million at a minimum. If you were to go 
to 100 percent, you have to have about 
$1.5 billion, but this House has said that 
we want $6 billion in expenditure reduc- 
tions. So whether we on the subcommit- 
tee like it or not, we have tried to bring 
in a bill that shows some priorities and 
gives you a chance to vote for what you 
have already said you wanted. If you do 
not want it, that is up to the House. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii (Mrs. Minx]. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, 2 weeks 
ago this House voted by a vote of 226 to 
133 to retain the funding of Public Law 
874, known as the impact program, in 
accordance with 100-percent payment of 
the entitlement as prescribed under the 
law. Today we are again faced with an 
appropriation bill which fails to recog- 
nize the will of this House to retain this 
kind of funding for our impact program 
in accordance with the needs of our 4,263 
school districts. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to offer again 
an amendment to restore these funds. 
The amendment will call for an addi- 
tional $138 million. The demands that 
are being placed currently upon our Fed- 
eral budget we know full well, but I will 
offer this amendment in the expectation 
that this House will recognize the priority 
responsibility that it has to the educa- 
tional needs of our school systems. My 
amendment modestly will propose only to 
fund 874 category B at the level of fiscal 
1968, which was voted and approved by 
this House just 2 weeks ago. In every 
other instance, except category B, this 
appropriations bill has allowed the fiscal 
1969 estimates provided by the admin- 
istration budget for the impact program. 
Category B funds alone have been cut 
by about 50 percent of the fiscal 1969 
estimates. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is extremely 
shortsighted and unthinking to reduce 
the education aid now provided our 
school districts under Public Law 874 
under the assumption that these 4,263 
school districts will be able to make up 
for the lost funds through greater local 
taxation. In nine cases out of 10 the loss 
will be made up this September by a 
reduction in the quality of education. 
It is our children who will suffer the 
most. There will be less teachers who will 
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be hired, the purchase of books which 
will have to be delayed, classes may 
have to be combined, sabbatical leave for 
teachers will have to be canceled and 
oraraa belt-tightening will have to take 
p y 

Mr. Chairman, in fiscal year 1968, 2.2 
million children had parents who worked 
on Federal property and these school 
districts will receive contributions of 
$338.8 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment in lieu of taxes as a result of our 
vote on June 11. The Federal property 
for which claims under Public Law 874 
aid were made in 1967 covered in excess 
of 271,402,274 acres. Now, remember 
this acreage represents Federal proper- 
ties in use, on which people are gain- 
fully employed. This amounts to roughly 
$1.25 per acre as the Federal contribu- 
tion under this law for fiscal year 1968. 

The theory of payment for category 
B children is in lieu of real property 
taxes which forms the base of educa- 
tional support in this country. Since the 
Federal Government does business in 
these school districts its working real 
estate should bear some of the cost of 
local government particularly when the 
Federal activity creates an undue bur- 
den on local resources. Children are one 
of these burdens. They need to be edu- 
cated. Thus the Federal Government be- 
came in a sense a taxpayer of the school 
districts to help educate the federally 
connected children with the basis of 
payment determined by the amount of 
Federal property which was in use in 
the school district and on which Federal 
employees were actually working. 

Mr. Chairman, this appropriation bill 
is, in effect, rewriting the tax law for 
over 4,000 school districts in this coun- 
try, for instead of $1.25 an acre payment, 
this bill provides only 74 cents an acre 
payment which represents a reduction 
of 51 cents per acre in tax payments. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us know that the 
cost of operating schools has gone up. 
Local taxes have gone up. Yet this bill 
reduces the Federal contribution, any 
way you look at it. 

The per pupil contribution under 
Public Law 874 for category B is fixed 
at 25 percent of the average per pupil 
cost 2 years ago. This bill now provides 
only 12%-percent payment of that 
average per pupil cost, or a 50-percent 
cut in Federal funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Hawaii 
has expired. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, would the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield me additional time? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am sorry, but I do not 
have time left to yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, since 
there are a number of Members now on 
the floor who were not here as the chair- 
man of our subcommittee kicked off the 
debate, just very briefly, may I repeat 
our subcommittee has taken over 7,000 
pages of testimony; we have heard and 
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examined 361 Government witnesses as 
well as 112 public witnesses. We had 47 
days of hearings and we were engrossed 
in the markup of this bill in executive 
session for over a month. So, there has 
been a great deal of work that has gone 
into this bill. As the gentleman from 
Iowa appropriately pointed out some of 
us like some of the figures and others 
we would like to change. But it is the 
consensus of the members who make up 
the subcommittee that these are the best 
figures to be presented here to the House 
this afternoon. 
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Another one of the points the gen- 
tleman from Iowa made was the fact 
that of these better than $16 billion of 
expenditures involved in this bill, better 
than $8 billion is uncontrollable insofar 
as our own subcommittee is concerned. 
Therefore a $450 million reduction, as 
we have made in the expenditure level, 
is some accomplishment, although not 
so great as I would like to have had come 
about. 

Following are the total figures in cap- 
sule form and the reductions that have 
been made. 


[In millions of dollars} 


1969 bill compared with— 


1968 1969 
— estimates bill 1968 appropriations 1969 estimates 
P 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 

1 13, 875.9 18, 205.3 17, 030.1 3,154.2 422.7 —1, 175.2 —6. 4 
Less uncontrollable item 5, 984.3 8,020.2 8,020.2 42, 035.9 . 
Totals, controllable item 7,891.6 10, 185.1 9,009.9 +1,1183 414.2 —1,175.2 —11.5 

Less elementary and secondary education 
activities advance for 1970__..........--..-.-------- 1, 200.0 957.7 957.) 2242.3 —20. 2 

Totals excluding uncontrollable items 
and ESEA advance for 1970. 7,891.6 38, 985.1 8,052.2 +160. 6 +2.0 —932.9 —10. 3 


The chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor has made the point 
in his colloquy here on the floor of the 
House that we passed authorizing legis- 
lation in the field of education to the 
tune of $4,147,000,000 and some odd dol- 
lars, and that under title I, for example, 
there is a total authorization of $2,700,- 
000,000. I submit that it is going to be 
quite some time before we are going to be 
in the position of funding fully the au- 
thorizations that have passed the Con- 
gress. 

As a matter of fact, in this overall bill 
only one-third of this bill has specific 
program authorizations for 1969, and to 
fully appropriate for just this one-third 
would require an additional $3.9 billion 
in this bill. 

In this area of education, once you 
have embarked on a particular program 
and we get up to a certain level I just 
do not see how we are going to be able 
to turn back to any significant degree. 
We cannot afford at this time to send sig- 
nals out to the various school boards 
and districts around this country that 
we are going to be able to fund anywhere 
near the full authorization of all these 
programs regardless of their merit. 

But let me turn to a few specifics in 
this title I. For example: Last year, or 
in this current fiscal year 1968, under 
the item of salaries, under title I, there 
is an item of $703,850,000. That is pre- 
cisely the same amount we have in this 
bill. 

In 1968, for contracted services, there 
is an item of $62,380,000. What have we 
got in this bill? This very same amount. 

Now, in the equipment 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, In just one moment I 
will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. The statement that the 
gentleman has made 

Mr. MICHEL. If the gentleman will 


give me the opportunity to continue, in 
the equipment item, the budget called 
for a reduction of some $13 million to 
$152,980,000. What do we have in this 
bill? Precisely the budget figure of $152,- 
987,000. 

In the construction area, the budget 
called for $43,850,000, and that is pre- 
cisely what we have in this bill. 

In the State administration item, the 
budget called for an expenditure last year 
of $13,990,000, and that is precisely what 
we have in this bill. 

And one final point. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. MICHEL. In just one moment. Let 
me get this out of the way, in capsule 
form, and I will be happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

In all the other areas, the budget called 
for $179,112,944, and that is precisely 
what we have in this bill. What we did 
was to handle all of those figures at the 
1968 expenditure level or the 1969 budget 
figure, and we come up with a total of 
$1,156,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

A total of $1,156,163,752. Now, then, 
subtracting the committee cut in the 
equipment item which has been discussed 
here of some $84 million and some odd 
cents, and subtracting the funds budg- 
eted for the federally operated schools of 
$9 million we come up with a total figure 
of $1,062,790,752. The amount contained 
in this bill here is $1,064,127,000. This 
calculation is made on the basis of using 
the 1969 budget figures, except for the 
increases over 1968, and an adjustment 
to be considered in connection with the 
appropriation for title II of the NDEA 
when it becomes authorized. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. I am sure the gen- 
tleman did not want to mislead the 
committee—that the local educational 
agencies would have the same amount 
of funds for employing teachers that 
they have this past year. Because the cut 
will require a ratable reduction for every 
school district, those districts whose pro- 
grams do not involve equipment pur- 
chase but contemplate primarily addi- 
tional teaching personnel will be ex- 
tremely hard hit. In addition what the 
gentleman is telling the House Members, 
is that the committee has tried to legis- 
late and has legislated by earmarking 
funds for specific items when the au- 
torizing legislation turns over to the 
local school districts the discretion to 
determine exactly what programs are 
required to meet local needs—be such 
determinations, equipment purchase, 
personnel, books, facilities, and so forth. 

What you are doing—you are cutting 
title I $135 million below the President’s 
budget level for 1969, and $126 million 
below the appropriations for 1968, which, 
to my way of thinking, is indefensible. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is the gentleman’s 
position. 

But no budget comes up to us as a 
sacrosanct document. We have an obli- 
gation to work our will on each of these 
items and this is the job of your Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

I am going to place also in the RECORD 
at this point from volume III of the 
hearings the tables that appear on page 
184 which show the amounts of money— 
the fabulous amounts of money that are 
being spent in the area of education to- 
day—Federal funds for education and 
related activities. It totals up to $11,- 
554,000,000. 

TOTAL FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION AND 
RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Federal funds for education and related 

activities: Estimated expenditures by 

agency, fiscal year 1968. 

[Amounts in millions] 


Office of Education 4, 076 
Office of Education programs 
include the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965, 
aid to federally impacted school 
districts, National Defense Edu- 
cation Act activities, scholar- 
ships, work-study, higher edu- 
cation facilities, vocational edu- 
cation, library services grants, 
educational research, and loans 
for students and for college 
facilities. 
Public Health Service: 
National Institutes of Health 
Health research fellowships, 
traineeships, and training 
grants, institutional research 
grants, research career awards, 
and research projects in edu- 
cational institutions are in- 
cluded, 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Federal funds for education and related Federal funds for education and related 


activities: 


agency, fiscal year 1968 —Continued 


[Amounts in millions] 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—Continued 
Public Health Service—Continued 
Other Public Health Service 
Health education facilities, 
health professions training, re- 
search in community and en- 
vironmental health, and train- 
ing in Public Health Service 
hospitals (and student loans 
to health) are included. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration: 2 


Amount 


$448 


Fellowships and traineeships, . 


teaching grants, research, and 
support of from grants 
to States for vocational rehabili- 
tation services are included. 
Welfare Administration: 
Maternal and child welfare 
and public assistance grants 
funds for training, refugee as- 
sistance, juvenile delinquency 
and youth offenses training 
grants, and support of research 
are included. 
Other Health, Education, and Wel- 
Aid to Gallaudet College, 
Howard University, American 
Printing House for the Blind; 
and educational television 
grants are included. 


Department of Defense 
Military activities 
Includes support of overseas 
schools for dependents; service 
academies; research in educa- 
tional institutions; professional, 
technical, and related training 
of military and civilian person- 
nel; civil defense research and 
training, and training of mil- 
itary and civilian personnel ad- 
ministered by Department of 
Defense from funds appropriated 
to the President. 
Civil activities 
Includes support of schools in 
the Panama Canal Zone and the 
Ryukyu Islands and Corps of 
Engineers research. 


— 


Office of Economic Opportunity 
Includes Headstart and adult 
training, remedial education, and 
research in the community action 
program; Job Corps training cen- 
ters; Neighborhood Youth Corps; 
work experience training and re- 
medial education; and VISTA 


Includes subsistence allowances 
for veterans in vocational rehabili- 
tation, readjustment, benefits 
principally aid under the War 

Educational Assistance 

Act and vocational rehabilitation 

for disabled veterans, and training 

of medical personnel in VA medical 
facilities. 

National Science Foundation 

The educational programs of 
NSF include fellowship, trainee- 
ship, and training grants in the 
sciences in addition to faculty 
training and curriculum develop- 
ment. Also included are general 
institutional grants and basic re- 
search and research facilities 
funds awarded to institutions of 
higher education. 


1, 057 


515 


495 


Estimated expenditures by activities: Estimated expenditures by 


agency, fiscal year 1968 \—Continued 


[Amounts in millions] 


Department of Labor 
Includes institutional and on- 
the-job training under the Man- 


redevelopment training activities, 
and research in educational insti- 
tutions. 
Department of the Interior 
Includes Indian education, 
shared revenues for school sup- 
port, mines safety training, sup- 
port of education in the territories, 
and research in educational] insti- 
tutions, 
Department of Agriculture 
Includes funds for agricultural 
experiment stations, Extension 
Service, the National Agricultural 
Library, shared revenues from for- 
ests funds for support of schools, 
and research in educational insti- 
tutions, 
Department of State 
Includes the Foreign Service 
Institute, mutual educational and 
cultural activities, the East-West 
Center, and education activities 
of the Agency for International 


Includes grants and contracts 
with educational institutions for 
research, traineeships, and re- 
search facilities and training of 
NASA personnel. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Includes research grants to edu- 
cational institutions, fellowships, 
teacher training, instructional 
equipment, and related support of 
educational activities. 

Peace Corps 

Includes training costs for vol- 
unteers and for education proj- 
ects. 

Smithsonian Institution 

Includes research and National 
Museum and Gallery of Art ac- 
tivities. 

Department of Transportation 

Includes training of civilian 
Federal personnel by the Federal 
Aviation Agency, support of the 
Coast Guard Academy, and educa- 
tion of uniformed personnel and 


Includes support of State mari- 
time schools, Maritime Academy, 
and research and technical services 
grants to educational institutions. 

National Foundation of the Arts 
and Humanities 

Includes planning and research 
grants and consultative services 
for the promotion of the arts and 
humanities, 

U.S. Information Agency 

Includes support for information 
center and library activities and 
the Foreign Service Institute. 

Department of Justice 

Includes vocational training in 
penal institutions and grants for 
law enforcement training. 

Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 

Includes grants for training in 
community development: 
planning: and transportation 
management; and college housing 
loans. 


239 


191 


263 


115 


112 


39 


41 
18 


13 


11 


230 
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Federal funds for education and related 


activities: Estimated expenditures by 
agency, fiscal year 1968 *—Continued 


[Amounts in millions] 


Other 
Includes depository library and 
indexing services of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; National 
Archives services, and presidential 
library activities; in-lieu-of tax 
payments and research grants of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
research grants of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency; 
and activities of the 

Small Business Administration. 

Funds are reported by agency for which 
appropriated except for military and eco- 
nomic assistance funds appropriated to the 
President and included in the Departments 
of Defense and State. Agency totals repre- 
sent net estimated expenditures after pro- 
ceeds from loan participation sales. 

Combined into “Social Rehabilitation 
Service.” 


So I have no tug of conscience that at 
the Federal level we are not performing 
our obligation in providing the where- 
withal to further and advance education 
throughout the country. It is a staggering 
figure. 

If we will take a look at the record 
since 1950, spending on the average per 
pupil for education throughout the 
country was something like $209 per 
pupil and today it is $434—due in large 
measure to what the Federal Govern- 
ment and, yes—what the States and local 
communities have done. 

That is a 108 percent increase. I submit 
that we are doing a pretty good job in 
this area, but there are some limitations 
to the extent we can go. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I won- 
der if the distinguished gentleman would 
inform me if at any time your committee 
advised the Bureau of Indian Affairs of 
the expectation to reduce their budgeted 
amount $9 million, which I believe you 
will agree is aimed entirely at Indian 
schools. This was an item in the budget 
for Indian schools. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. It was my understanding 
that officials of Government-operated 
schools, not only the Department of De- 
fense but also the Department of the 
Interior were aware of the committee’s 
position on this problem. 

The gentlewoman from Washington 
knows full well that her Interior Sub- 
committee cut back the Indian educa- 
tion account by about $4.5 million. Then 
the other body went ahead the other day 
in marking up this bill and made further 
reductions in Indian education. They cut 
out all the kindergarten programs. 

One of the problems in Indian edu- 
cation is—and the gentlewoman fully 
knows of my interest in this because I 
have several Indian reservations and one 
of the terminated tribes is in my area— 
one of the problems we are working at is 
trying to get as many Indians to go to 
the regular school system as possible. 
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They were fully qualified there under 
title I. But when they go to Government 
schools that are 100-percent financed by 
Federal dollars, then the department 
that has the responsibility should be 
funding those schools. I hope we can 
shift these Indians from the Govern- 
ment-operated schools into the regular 
school system, but we have not been able 
to do it yet. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to make another point or two with 
relation to NIH, and particularly re- 
search grants under NIH, for it was 
really my amendment in this subcom- 
mittee which carried to reduce research 
grants by 5 percent, but not disturbing 
the program level. 

As I recall, when I came on this sub- 
committee, the figure for NIH was some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $150 mil- 
lion or $200 million. It is now above 
$1,120,000,000. We cannot continue to 
shoot the moon so to speak in this area 
either. This is just a little bit of a nick 
and, for heaven’s sake, under the re- 
strictions the President is under, you can 
bet your bottom dollar the reduction will 
be twice that amount when they get done 
with their withholding and freeze orders. 

One other area is that related to in- 
creases in personnel. In this bill they 
asked for total increases of 12,166 addi- 
tional people in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We al- 
lowed 7,746 in total, or a cut of 4,420. So 
you will have to admit that even with 
all these limitations, the subcommittee 
has been mighty liberal in giving to these 
departments, both Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, substantial in- 
creases to carry out their work. 

Then if I might make one further 
point having to do with the suggestions 
of the gentlewoman from Hawaii with 
respect to Public Law 874 funds. 

The bill provides $367,100,000 for pay- 
ments to local educational agencies for 
the maintenance and operation of 
schools in federally affected areas. The 
bill also includes language which limits 
payments relating to so-called “B” chil- 
dren—those whose parents work on Fed- 
eral property but live on private prop- 
erty—to $200,000,000. This would permit 
the full amount of entitlement to be paid 
on behalf of “A” children—those whose 
parents both live and work on Federal 
property. The committee has thus recog- 
nized the greater impact of A“ children 
on the budget of local school districts. 
The committee’s recommendation actu- 
ally provides more for the “A” children 
than the President’s budget would have. 

If the House adopts an amendment 
increasing the appropriations to the full 
amount of entitlement for both cate- 
gories, the appropriation will exceed the 
President’s budget by $154,610,000. The 
President has to find expenditure sav- 
ings below his budget which will total $6 
billion. It certainly seems likely that 

congressional increases over the Presi- 
dent’s budget will be No. 1 candidates for 
the expenditure reduction program. 
Under the basic law, if the President 
cuts this program, he must do it on a 
pro rata basis. That means that the “A” 
children’s entitlement would be reduced 
by the same proportion as the “B” en- 
titlements. 
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Thus, it seems almost certain that the 
effect of this amendment in the long run 
would be to take money away from the 
school districts that need it the most— 
those who are educating children who 
live on military bases and Indian chil- 
dren living on Federal property, who 
make no contribution to local real estate 
taxes, and giving it to those who need it 
the least. As an example of the latter 
category, take the schools in the Wash- 
ington suburbs whose per capita income 
is among the highest in the Nation and 
where the parents pay real estate taxes 
but are eligible for Federal payments 
under Public Law 874 because they work 
for Federal agencies in the District of 
Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield 10 minutes to the third ranking 
member of the great Committee on 
Appropriations. He has graced these 
Halls for 28 years. He is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, one of 
the things that this Nation can be 
proudest of is the early period in its his- 
tory in which we recognized the value of 
public education. Yet today we stand by 
while the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion actually withholds funds we provide 
for education, from fully integrated 
schools, as described in the law. 

Can you believe that funds have been 
withheld until school districts agreed to 
abolish schools, and force students to 
double up in one school? Yet that is what 
has happened. 

Our country, where we have had splen- 
did systems of education, some church 
supported and some privately supported 
cannot allow such a situation to con- 
tinue. I do not believe there is any nation 
in the world of comparative size which 
has given more attention to seeing that 
all of its people have an education and 
are able to read and write, among many 
other things, unfortunately, financial 
conditions and some other problem in 
some areas of the country, and perhaps 
lack of ambitions with regard to some 
people have caused many of our people 
not to have the education that they 
need. 

Of the recent group which met down 
in the Resurrection City, I had a number 
from my district ask to see me. I told 
those from my district I would be glad 
to see them and they came to my office. 
All were from my area with one excep- 
tion. One was a paid worker from New 
York City. I was fortunate to be able to 
talk of both areas having dealt with 
school milk programs and school lunch 
programs and various other programs 
which apply to the whole Nation, I had 
been in Harlem and many other areas of 
New York City, and in Cleveland, Ohio, 
in Detroit, and many other cities. One of 
the committees I headed had financed 
plans for restoration of the old anti- 
quated markets. I am proud of the con- 
tribution our committee has made in this 
work, supported always, of course, by the 
Congress. 
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In the debate here today one thing is 
evident to all of us—and particularly 
with regard to my good friend and col- 
league from Pennsylvania, Congressman 
Dan FLoop, than whom there is no one 
nicer or finer or more able—but there is 
one thing, having been here a good long 
time, I want to say, I do not believe any 
person has addressed this who 
has not had a heartfelt interest in the 
cause of education in the United States. 

The problem and the controversy has 
had to do with how much additional 
amount of finance can we provide at 
this time? 

But I started to tell Members about 
those visitors who visited me in my of- 
fice. There were seven, and they came 
from 30 or 40 miles from where I live. 
They knew I had served as district at- 
torney and knew what I had stood for. 
We talked as neighbors talk, and when 
they had finished, two things were ap- 
parent, one the fact that we mistakenly 
raised the minimum wage in the area 
to the point where agriculture and some 
industry could not pay it and some of 
the jobs had to be cut. The other was 
that these adults did not have an ade- 
quate education to make their services 
worth what we would term a fair stand- 
ard of living. 

Several things they mentioned I think 
we may be able to do something about. 
I mention that because I want to talk 
about some of the things being done 
now, which I doubt many Members may 
be aware of. 

In the first place, did you know the 
Department of Education, created by this 
Government solely and for the purpose 
of promoting the cause of education 
throughout the country is withholding 
funds that belong to counties and States 
until school officials agree to run the 
school to suit them. Though the statute 
which creates this as a part of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare says the Department is created 
“to promote education,” the Department 
seems to be putting other things ahead 
of education, in violation of the intent 
of Congress. We have always provided 
for education, whether it be in the “act 
to strengthen and improve education 
quality and the educational opportuni- 
ties in elementary and secondary edu- 
cation schools,” or “that to strengthen 
vocational education, or defense educa- 
tion”—through it all we see that Con- 
gress meant to help improve the educa- 
tional facilities and opportunities 
throughout this country. 

With all the problems we have facing 
us today, I think that need is one that 
will come nearest to correcting other 
problems. But the Department of Edu- 
cation is making such purpose secondary. 

The Department must realize people 
can be led, but it is very difficult to solve 
anything by the use of force—and my 
provision prevents the use of “force.” 

The Department is not only withhold- 
ing funds from States and school dis- 
tricts until the Department has its way, 
including funds from special acts with 
which many are not familiar. One was 
passed in 1911. Then the Congress passed 
what is known as the Weeks Act, which 
provides for the establishment of na- 
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tional forests throughout this country. 
In that act, passed in 1911, one part pro- 
vides for the division of timber proceeds 
from many national forests shall be paid 
to the States for schools and roads. In 
1923 the Federal courts held that this 
25 percent of timber proceeds belonged 
outright to the States. 

When I came here, I soon realized that 
all of these great flood projects through- 
out the United States took the best land 
in their area off the tax rolls, seriously 
jeopardizing local education. 

The folks who got the benefit were 
not the same folks as those who suffered 
the damage of having water put on their 
land. In 1954, I got the Congress to enact 
a law providing that 75 percent of the 
rentals the Government got in rentals of 
lands taken from the county go back to 
the county in lieu of taxes in order to 
pay for schools and roads. 

Notwithstanding that these funds be- 
long to the county, the Department of 
Education has been withholding them 
and limiting education for all students. 

Now we come to the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which has produced and 
provided great numbers of educational 
pictures. 

The Department of Education has de- 
manded and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has withheld such education films 
from many schools—merely because such 
schools or school districts refused to take 
the dictation of the Department. 

The Congress, which writes the laws, 
has never given to the Department of 
Education the right to force busing, the 
right to force transfer of pupils from 
where their parents are sending them 
by force. Nor has the Department ever 
had the right to force a school to do as 
the Department wanted it to do before 
money to which it was entitled was re- 
leased. Is it a dictatorship which was in- 
tended, or education for all our people? 
You know it was education. 

So there are two sections, 409 and 410, 
under general provision which I placed 
in this bill. Such sections do not control 
the courts. They do not take away any 
right that is given to the Department of 
Education. They do not take away any 
right the Department of Education 
claims it has to act affirmatively. 

Our Appropriations Committee for the 
past 2 or 3 years has written in its re- 
port that the Department of Education 
has been going beyond the law in this 
area and has called on it to cease. The 
Department has refused, leaving our 
only recourse to write these provisions 
into law. 

Let me tell you this. As much as we 
need education throughout this country, 
and as much as this debate has shown 
we need money for education, how in the 
world can the Department of Education 
justify having the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Corps of Engineers with- 
hold money that belongs to the States 
under the basic law, which was provided 
for in the basic act of 1911 in one case 
and 1954 in the other? How can we per- 
mit the Department to withhold these 
funds until the school “voluntarily” of- 
fers to do these things that the Depart- 
ment has no right to require? 

May I say I worked 3 or 4 years trying 
to point this out. I even participated in 
the trial of three or four cases, when I 
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saw that folks from my area were actu- 
ally being prosecuted. I first offered to 
appear in a position of amicus curiae. I 
saw that was not sufficient, so, having 
kept up my right to practice law, I ap- 
peared as counsel for several school dis- 
tricts brought 1,000 miles away from 
home, trying to get the funds which we 
intended to give them, but which were 
being withheld—without decision, in- 
cluding funds not only from this act but 
from the acts of 1911 and 1954. 

Then, so help me, I have the letter 
here where the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion refused a picture to a school. Dr. 
Seaborg, busy as he is, came down to see 
me, came to my office to explain that he 
had to do it because of HEW. This De- 
partment made him, refusing to let a 
poor school with children of both races 
attending, use an educational picture 
which was produced with a part of a $4 
billion a year program we provide the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Of course 
it hurt Dr. Seaborg. He had to send me 
a brief about this, explaining why he was 
being made to deny the picture’s use. 

My friends, we need to look after edu- 
cation, and to do so we must retain these 
provisions. As I say, they do not affect 
the courts. They do not affect anything, 
except they put the Department of Edu- 
cation where it belongs, calling on it to 
conduct itself in the way it was intended. 

We need to let schools and school dis- 
tricts all integrate, plan their budgets, 
hire their teachers, educate their pupils. 
It is time for us to put a stop to this 
making local schools and school districts 
beg for what is theirs by right. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER]. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, the 
fiscal year 1969 appropriation bill for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, which is before the House today rep- 
resents the bipartisan decisions of the 
members of our committee after nearly 
3 months of intensive hearings. As the 
nearly 6,400 pages of printed hearings 
indicate, the subcommittee, under the 
able direction of our distinguished chair- 
man, conducted a thorough investiga- 
tion of the requests presented by the 
administrators of these programs. 

I feel it necessary to point out that 
the task facing the subcommittee in re- 
porting out a responsible, constructive 
appropriation for these agencies was 
made doubly difficult because of the al- 
most unanimous refusal on the part of 
the administrators to establish the 
spending priorities which are so obvious- 
ly necessary this year. As the table on 
page three of the committee report 
shows, the subcommittee was dealing 
with budget requests for fiscal 1969 
which were almost $2.3 billion higher 
than fiscal 1968 appropriations in con- 
trollable items alone. 

Only last week, Congress found it nec- 
essary to pass a tax increase, due in large 
part to the refusal of this administra- 
tion to “bite the bullet“ by reducing or 
curtailing unnecessary Federal expendi- 
tures. It is obvious that Congress cannot 


allow the effectiveness of this unpopular 
but necessary tax increase to be under- 


mined by continued fiscal irresponsibility. 
With this in mind, your committee has 
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reported this appropriation out with a 
recommended reduction of $1.175 billion 
from the budget estimates. Even with 
this reduction, the recommended fiscal 
1969 appropriation of $17.030 billion is 
over $3 billion higher than the fiscal 1968 
amount. In terms of the fiscal 1968 ap- 
propriations, this bill provides increases 
of $56.8 million for the Department of 
Labor, $2,993.5 million for Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, $100 million for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, and $3.8 
million for the other related agencies. 

In view of these increases over the 
fiscal 1968 appropriations, there may be 
efforts to cut these programs further. In 
this regard, it is necessary to note that 
nearly two-thirds of these increases are 
found in the uncontrollable items, such 
as grants to States for public assistance 
programs, the basic part of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program, unem- 
ployment payments to veterans and ex- 
Federal employees, and payments to the 
social security and railroad retirement 
trust funds. 

In seeking areas for cutbacks, the 
committee followed the general rule of 
denying the many requests for funds to 
initiate new grant programs or to ex- 
pand noncritical ongoing programs. As 
the report points out, only under ex- 
traordinary circumstances have funds 
for these purposes been approved. 

Today you have heard several excel- 
lent presentations of the contents of this 
bill from other members of the subcom- 
mittee, and I shall not take time to repeat 
the points already made. While the bill 
represents the collective judgment of the 
entire subcommittee, it is inevitable that 
in an appropriation of this scope, there 
will be differences in honest opinion re- 
garding specific reductions and in- 
creases. As I have in the past years, I 
would like to point out one of those spe- 
cific areas which concerns many of your 
own constituents—school assistance in 
federally affected areas. 

Educational assistance to local govern- 
ments in areas affected by Federal Gov- 
ernment-related activities under Public 
Laws 815 and 874 has long been proven to 
be an effective form of unencumbered 
relief for burdened proper property-tax- 
payers. This form of assistance is in- 
creasingly popular with local school ad- 
ministrators who have found themselves 
overwhelmed by the paperwork, restric- 
tions, and ever-changing requirements 
involved in other Federal education 
programs. 

With this record in mind, the commit- 
tee has wisely recommended the full 
amount needed to pay entitlements for 
those children who live on Federal prop- 
erty and whose parents also work on 
Federal property—the “(a)” category 
entitlements. However, the committee 
has set a limit of $200 million for the 
“(b)” category entitlements—those chil- 
dren whose parents contribute varying 
amounts of taxes directly or indirectly to 
the support of the local educational sys- 
tem. It is time for a comprehensive study 
of this (b)“ category in order to de- 
termine more accurately the extent of 
the Federal load on these school districts, 
so that the committee will have a defi- 
nite formula on which to base its future 
recommendations for funding. There are 
going to be many local school districts 
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which will feel the pinch of the cutback 
in this category. They should at least be 
given the benefit of definite administra- 
tive ground rules so that they can plan 
their programs accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of the 
committee found it extremely difficult 
to make reductions in programs dealing 
with education, health, and manpower 
problems. Many of these programs are 
obviously desirable. 

The legislative branch of Government 
should abide by action taken by the 
House and Senate and accept its re- 
sponsibility in connection with the econ- 
omy measures adopted last week. The 
major economy measures I refer to were: 
To impose a ceiling on spending at a 
level $6 billion below the President's in- 
tended spending level; to cut $10 bil- 
lion in future spending; and to reduce 
the Federal budget by a process of at- 
trition in forbidding new employment 
until total employment drops to the 1966 
level. To accomplish these requirements 
reasonable reduction in the budget sub- 
mitted early in the year should be made 
by the House and Senate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 7 
minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, $135 
million will be cut out of Federal school 
aid to disadvantaged and poor youngsters 
if we do not raise the title I ESEA ap- 
propriation to the budget level of $1,- 
200,000. 

This is not an extravagant request. 
Last year, in similarly tight fiscal cir- 
cumstances, we appropriated only $9 
million less than this request. 

As the bill stands now it will deny 
compensatory education—extra reading, 
writing, speaking, and computation in- 
struction—to 500,000 to a million disad- 
vantaged students or will substantially 
reduce the amount of these services 
available to the 9.5 million eligible stu- 
dents in the country. 

This is money which the schools in each 
of our districts have counted on. This is 
money which is desperately needed. This 
is money, too, which if we spend it now 
to educate our young people well, we will 
not have to spend again later in retrain- 
ing and rehabilitation. 

To hold the line on Federal expendi- 
tures there has been a move to spend no 
More on programs this year than we did 
last. I do not believe that this is a wise 
course in every case including the one 
at hand. But now we are not just hold- 
ing the line. We are moving massively 
backward. 

Our regression is heightened by the 
annual 5-percent increase in the costs 
of public instruction and by the increas- 
ing pupils loads. Even holding to last 
year’s ESEA level would result in less 
educational effort. A further reduction of 
$126 million would result in tragically 
less educational effort. 

We must restore these funds. 

I know that there are amongst my col- 
leagues those who are concerned that 
more money than is necessary is being 
spent for equipment under the ESEA title 
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I program, and therefore they are will- 
ing to accept a reduction in the belief 
that it will reduce the amount of money 
spent on educational equipment, but will 
not reduce the amount of educational 
services which are being provided. 

I believe that this is a mistaken view. 
Under ESEA local schools are free to de- 
sign projects as they believe will best 
meet the educational needs of their stu- 
dent populations. Some schools use al- 
most all their ESEA money for services, 
as do the Oakland schools in my district 
which use 99.7 percent of their money 
for services. 

Further, the philosophy of ESEA is one 
of local autonomy. To place a ceiling on 
money for equipment will be to introduce 
Federal controls over this aspect of local 
school planning. 

I believe that we do better to allow the 
schools to make their own decisions in 
this area, Accordingly, I support the re- 
cission of the ceiling on equipment 
money. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, much has 
been said today about the cuts that have 
been made by this committee. I am going 
to talk about them, too, and what I have 
to say I say with great respect and high 
regard for my colleagues on the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations who are among 
the most able Members of this House. I 
cannot escape the conclusion, however, 
that in this bill they labored greatly and 
brought forth a mouse, certainly, in the 
field of education. 

There has been much talk about pri- 
orities here. I have been listening to vari- 
ous people talk over on our side of the 
aisle and I heard them say they have 
the votes to restore the cuts in Public 
Law 874. If that succeeds, Public Law 874 
will get 100 percent of entitlement under 
this bill. Title I of the ESEA will get 47 
percent unless my amendment, which I 

propose to offer to restore the title I 
budget, is adopted; 874 will provide funds 
for areas where people are fully em- 
ployed. Title I provides funds for areas 
where unemployment runs as high as 50 
percent or 75 percent. Talk about priori- 
ties—this is a strange priority that rec- 
ognizes that the program under Public 
Law 874 deserves greater consideration 
than title I of ESEA. 

Let me read from The Challenge of 
Crime in a Free Society,” the report of 
the President’s Commission on Law En- 
forcement and the Administration of 
Justice. We hear a great deal of talk 
these days about maintaining law and 
order. This is on everybody’s mind. Mem- 
bers of Congress in both Houses empha- 
size it in their speeches every day. Let 
me read from page 69 of the book under 
the paragraph “Delinquency and the 
School”: 

The complex relationship between the 
school and the child varies greatly from one 
school system to another. The process of 
education is dramatically different in the 
slum than in the middle-class suburb. The 


child and the problems he brings to school 
are different. The support for learning he 
receives at home and in his neighborhood 
is different. 

The school systems themselves are far dif- 
ferent. The slum school faces the greatest 
obstacles with the least resources, with the 
least qualified personnel with the least ade- 
quate capability for an effective education. 
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Mr. Chairman, it was because of that 
unfair condition, it was because of the 
need to apply special attention for the 
underprivileged communities that that 
title I was passed. Special needs required 
extra help to move toward a greater op- 
portunity for equality of education. 

Title I was originally passed in order 
to provide funds to give aid and assist- 
ance to the educational requirements of 
the underprivileged areas of not only the 
big cities may I say to my friends from 
rural areas, but for the poor rural areas 
as well. Yet this committee has cut those 
funds to the extent of $135 million. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Of course, I am delighted 
to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I must say that I fully support the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Illinois intends to offer. It seems to me 
that while we are talking about the 
national budget and reductions which 
should be carried out, we ought to set 
some kind of priorities in the House of 
Representatives. Also, we must bear in 
mind what it will do to our cities if the 
proposed cuts are approved by the House. 

For instance, New York City will re- 
ceive $1,620,000 less in 1969 than it did 
in 1968 under title I of ESEA. The city 
of Chicago will receive $3,298,000 less 
under this appropriation bill than it re- 
ceived in 1968 for title I. Los Angeles, 
$1,440,000; Philadelphia, $1,863,000; De- 
troit, $1,175,000. If this appropriation 
bill is approved, Baltimore will receive 
$677,223 less in 1969 than in 1968 under 
title I of ESEA. 

Mr. Chairman, I completely agree with 
the gentleman in the well [Mr. Yates]. 
It seems to me that of all the appropri- 
ation recommendations that come be- 
fore us today it is most unfortunate that 
title I of ESEA should be selected for 
this size cut. 

I wish to concur in the statements, 
and the efforts which are being made by 
the gentleman from Dlinois, and further 
wish to state that when title 5 comes 
under consideration during the 5-minute 
rule, I hope to offer an amendment to 
that title which will correct a glaring 
inequity. I hope I will have the support 
of the House in restoring those funds. 
And I hope the House will heed the 
words of the gentleman from [Illinois 
and will support him in the restoration 
of funds under title I of ESEA. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentlelady 
for her eloquent statement. The com- 
mittee’s cut will remove funds not only 
from the big cities, it will remove $9 
million for the underprivileged Indian 
children of the country. Yes, we are 
cutting $9 million from the funds avail- 
able for educating the Indian children 
in this country. 

This cut in title I would remove the 


availability of funds for educating mi- 
grant children, juvenile delinquents, and 


handicapped children or children who 
are confined in some institution. These 
are not hurt by the committee’s action. 
Who has a greater claim to priority, 
these children who are handicapped? 
Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. YATES. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Washington. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to join the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. GREEN] in commending the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] and to join in his statement. The 
gentlewoman from Oregon brought out 
some very important points and figures. 

Further, may I say that if there was 
any determination made to eliminate 
funding for Indian schools there was no 
effort made to let the Subcommittee on 
Interior of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions know of this $9 million cut. It was 
certainly not brought to the attention of 
our subcommittee nor I am told by the 
Department of Interior was it called to 
their attention. About $180 per child for 
some 50,000 Indian children is going to 
be cut. If this passes and this cut is 
added to those the other body has already 
made in removing the kindergartens in 
order to provide funds for facilities for 
waterfowl and places for recreation, this 
is unconscionable. I would also comment 
further on the earlier debate. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin stated 
that in connection with the Interior and 
related agencies appropriation bill, the 
House cut $9 million of educational funds 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Senate cut an additional $5.8 mil- 
lion. 

In order that the record will be ac- 
curate I am constrained to make these 
comments. The $9 million referred to by 
the gentleman as a House cut in educa- 
tion actually was a reduction for both 
education and welfare services as indi- 
cated on page 10 of House Report 1395. 
Of the total reduction $1,062,000 was 
for welfare and guidance services; $2 
million was for relocation and adult 
vocational training; and $1,094,000 was 
for maintaning law and order. Certainly 
these cannot be considered as reductions 
in educational services. 

A reduction in educational assistance 
facilties and services of $4,874,000 was 
made by the House. Of this amount $1,- 
750,000 related to the proposed kinder- 
garten program. The House approved 
about one-half the budget request for 
this purpose on the basis that it would 
not be possible for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to obtain all the teachers required 
for this program during the first year of 
its initiation; $2,024,000 of the reduc- 
tion related to the requested increase to 
improve the curriculum program in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools; and 
$1,100,000 related to community develop- 
ment and adult education. 

Of the additional reduction of $5.8 mil- 
lion imposed by the Senate as referred 
to by the gentleman, $2 million related 
to the housing improvement program 
and had no relation whatsoever to edu- 
cation. An additional $600,000 of the re- 
duction related to community develop- 
ment officers. The Senate reduction in- 
cluded a total of $3,200,000 for Indian 
education of which $1,500,000 was for 
teacher reclassification and $1,750,000 
was for the kindergarten program. 

I know I can speak for my subcom- 
mittee, and I believe the Senate would 
agree, that if we had been aware of the 
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action contemplated in the bill before 
the House for consideration today both 
the House and the Senate in all prob- 
ability would have been more reluctant 
to reduce educational funds for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

When the Department appeared before 
the Interior Subcommittee on Appropri- 
ation on February 29, 1968, as is reported 
on page 632, part 2 of the committee 
hearings, Mr. Zellers, of the Department 
said: 

One of the types of inservice training on 
which we are concentrating applies to the 
supervisory level. . . this summer we ex- 
pect, through Public Law 89-10 funds, to run 
extensive inservice training sessions for the 
teachers themselves. 


Does this indicate any notification of 
a fund restriction? Of course not. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Washington [Mrs. Hansen] for her 
contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished gentlewom- 
an from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
cussion of course is on cuts, and where 


can we cut, and where can we not cut? 


I have been here through a number of 
administrations, and I have always found 
that the cuts are made on the basis where 
they hope that the Congress will just get 
up on its hind legs and insist on the 
money back again. I do not believe this 
is any exception. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not on my 
feet to speak on the money end of this 
bill. I am here to tell the Members some- 
thing: Money is not always the way, nor 
is it the only way. 

In Cleveland—and I have just been 
back in my district—over the weekend on 
Sunday night we held what was called a 
recognition banquet for the group of 
people who have been working for some 
years at the Workshop for Retarded Chil- 
dren. There I was given to understand 
that the Government organizations do 
not allow children into this educational 
process who have less than a 30 percent 
IQ. I wish the Members could have seen 
the work that we saw that night, and the 
children we saw. Some of them were at 
the 20 IQ level, and they had made the 
most exquisitely finished bolts and nuts, 
they had made little wheels for wheel 
chairs and so forth. There were end- 
less numbers of carefully made and ab- 
solutely perfectly done things. 

What did that do for those children? 
In the first place, they were paid for it. 
They learned to have an entirely new 
sense of self-respect. They became part 
of the labor force of our country—sub- 
contracted for by major companies. 

So I would just like to suggest to the 
House today the idea that we might do 
a little better if our emphasis were more 
on the human side and less on just the 
financial side. 

It is necessary to have money, yes; but 
I do not believe in these truly terrible 
amounts of money, and I do not believe 
in this cold-blooded way of doing things. 
This is perhaps because I am a woman, 
and it is perhaps because I have worked 
with these children. So I would like to 
suggest that in going forward into next 
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year we try to do something more along 
the lines of our Cleveland workshop to 
assist these many young people. 

As an aside, there was a girl there of 
20, but of course she was not mentally 20, 
but she had been making the most beau- 
tiful and accurate things, and for the 
first time in her life she had self-respect. 
Then of course there are the tragic chil- 
dren who cannot move the way other 
children can, and yet they also were 
being taught how to make things for 
which they were paid. Now, is that not 
better than just shelling out money, and 
then saying “you cannot have it if your 
IQ is less than 30,” or something such 
as that. 

These are the very young people who 
need it the most. So, as I say, I throw 
this thought out to you, hoping that it 
strikes your hearts, and that you remem- 
ber that the United States of America 
may be a rich country—even if it has a 
debt of over $300 billion—but in spite 
of our wealth we have been known for 
our heart qualities. 

Are we forgetting these things? I beg 
you to pick them up, to plant new trees, 
new shrubs, new flowers of understand- 
ing of the human soul. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlemen from New York 
[Mr. CAREY]. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, in this 
brief time may I pay my respects and 
express my high regard for the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
and the distinguished minority ranking 
member of the subcommittee for the job 
they have done in the face of a tremen- 
dous challenge to keep us moving in the 
direction of progress in this vital pro- 
gram 


I feel as though the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the distinguished chair- 
man, has been a sort of stroke oar, pull- 
ing all his weight in this boat, and per- 
haps he has had some help—but I know 
he has been moving against a very strong 
tide—a tide of reduce, slice, hack any- 
where and everywhere—to get this bill, 
as someone said, back under control 
which is another way of saying subtract 
1 billion from the people. 

I notice one provision in the bill to 
provide $600,000 to begin, I suppose, the 
John E. Fogarty Center for Advanced 
Studies. It seems to me almost an 
anomaly that Mr. Fogarty is in this bill 
for that amount of money. I feel if he 
were alive today, he would be joining 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee in fighting this bill up- 
ward—because he had a creed that he 
expressed to this House and that was 
that this bill had to keep moving with 
the country and not against it. 

There are more children that need 
help today and that is why educational 
expenditures must go up. 

We have proved that investment in 
health pays dividends—that is why we 
should not cut back in health. 

Let me give you an example. In the 
health field—community mental health 
resources—this bill is cut yet, all the 
testimony in those volumes on the table, 
those six or seven volumes with 7,000 
pages are replete with progress reports 
saying that the bill is working and that 
it is saving the States and the communi- 
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ties money that they had expended over 
the years to face and meet their prob- 
lems. 

In community mental health facilities 
alone, we reduced the population in the 
State mental hospitals by 6 percent. 

This bill begins to become a charter 
of broken promises. 

When we passed the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act we made a 
promise. We inaugurated a partnership 
in education. We called ourselves a 
limited partner with the States and the 
communities and the local school boards 
to afford them and to supply them with 
money that they could not afford. 

Now it becomes a partnership in liq- 
uidation because we state that we are 
cutting back on our share of the part- 
nership. We are cutting back $50 million 
in title II for textbooks. This was an im- 
portant ingredient of the original char- 
ter—a package where some of the chil- 
dren in the nonpublic schools partici- 
pated with the children in the public 
schools. To sweeten the package we put 
this textbook section in. It is working be- 
cause the readership levels in the public 
and nonpublic schools have been raised. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CAREY. I know the gentleman has 
increased this by $4 million. I know that 
he did this. If it is right to increase it by 
$4 million, why is it not right to go back 
to the 1968 appropriations? Why let it 
rest at $50 million? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. I am not sure that the 
gentleman feels that the administration 
will spend the $50 million. I know they 
will not. 

Mr. CAREY. The administration is 
dead wrong. Do not go dead wrong with 
them. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to refer to 
another remark made by the gentleman. 
It had to do with the community mental 
health resources support. 

I would like to assure the gentleman 
that the full amount of the authorized 
request has been recommended for this 
program. As a matter of fact there is an 
increase of $27.8 million when the carry- 
over of unobligated balances is taken 
into account. 

I would like also to remind the gentle- 
man that there was a significant reserve 
made by the administration in this ac- 
count. 

Mr. CAREY. I know there was. That 
is my point. 

Mr. LAIRD. The administration has 
these funds, along with the increase that 
we made here; so the program level will 
be an increase rather than the decrease 
the gentleman talks about. I would like 
the gentleman to use his influence to see 
that the funds that are actually made 
available in this bill are used. I am sure 
they will not be. 

Mr. CAREY. After I finish, the admin- 
istration will be calling me more names. 
This is no time to withdraw from this 
partnership that we have struck up. 

Mr, LAIRD. The committee is not 
withdrawing in this area. I assure the 
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gentleman we are recommending the 
authorized budget request here. 

Mr, CAREY. The gentleman knows 
they have frozen the funds for the staff- 
ing; they have frozen the funds for con- 
struction, and by endorsing their action, 
you tell them they can go ahead and cut 
further, and that Congress will stand for 
it. This is the time for Congress to stand 
up and say to the administration, “We 
will not stand for reductions in this pro- 
gram.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I find myself in 
a rather strange position, agreeing, as 
I do, with the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. HALLECK] that it is inconsistent for 
us to recognize that the country is in a 
financial crisis a short week ago and then 
come back a week later and decide that 
we should ignore completely what our 
Appropriations Committee tells us is the 
maximum we should spend on a given 
program. Yet, I also find myself in agree- 
ment with the gentlewoman from Oregon 


and the gentleman from Illinois, indi- 


cating that perhaps priorities in this par- 
ticular bill were not properly struck. 

I have taken this time to bring to the 
attention of the House a matter which 
I think is a real problem nationally, and 
that is the problem of the health of our 
country. I wonder if the membership 
realizes that as of right now we in the 
United States have a shortage of 50,000 
doctors, and that by 1970 we will have a 
shortage of 270,000 nurses. Yet in this 
very appropriation bill that we are asked 
to approve you will find that the empha- 
ses are not on the development of more 
manpower and womanpower t take care 
of the needs of our country, but the 
emphasis is on research. I would say to 
you that at the appropriate time I am 
going to offer an amendment which will 
reduce by 10 percent the amount of 
money appropriated in this bill for NIH 
research and development programs 
which, strangely enough, amount to 
$1,350,000,000, 10 percent of which, co- 
incidentally, is almost the exact amount 
of money that title I funds were re- 
duced—$135 million. 

So that if you agree with me—and 
I hope at the time I offer the amendment 
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to develop sufficient facts to convince you 
that this will not in any way impair the 
research programs of our country—then 
we can maintain the level of this appro- 
priation bill and not increase it by 5 
cents. However, we can place the priority 
which I agree it should be: in the edu- 
cation of our youth; and at the same 
time not harm one bit the NIH programs. 

If you have any questions as to whether 
or not the National Institutes of Health 
can stand a reduction, I refer you to our 
own Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, which examined this entire pro- 
gram back in 1961 and again in 1967. 
It concluded that the Congress has been 
overzealous in appropriating money for 
health research. 

The committee argued that the Con- 
gress has been overzealous in appropriat- 
ing money for health research. These 
are not my words but the committee’s 
words: 

The conclusion is inescapable from a study 
of NIH’s loose administrative practices that 
the pressure for spending increasingly large 
appropriations has kept NIH from giving ad- 


equate attention to basic management prob- 
lems. 


With the acute shortage of doctors and 
nurses and medical schools and dental 
schools we are doing very little, if any- 
thing to be helpful. We are spending 
roughly for nursing schools alone—and 
this is a classical example—$4.8 million 
for the construction of collegiate schools 
of nursing, and we are spending only 
$3.2 million for construction grants to 
hospital oriented and associated degree 
schools, in spite of the fact that the lat- 
ter produce 84 percent of the nurses. 
And, as I indicated, we are asked to 
spend $1,350 million for research, while 
we are asked to spend only $267 million 
for the training and the development 
and the programing of medical and den- 
tal schools and development of doctors. 

I have supplied the Subcommittee of 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee with some interesting statis- 
tics, one of which shows in a survey I 
made of all the medical schools of the 
United States today, that of the gradu- 
ates in 1967 and 1968, only 15 percent 
are going into general practice. Their 
entire effort these days is on research. 
Yet the following comparison indicates 
that research is the most destructive in- 
fiuence in educational expansion: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH RESEARCH GRANTS TO 20 MEDICAL SCHOOLS, RANKED IN DESCENDING SCALE 
ACCORDING TO AMOUNT OF MONEY AWARDED, FISCAL YEAR 1967 FUNDS 


COMPARISON WITH ANNUAL INCREASES IN GRADUATES, 1965-66 
[Dollars in thousands] 


Number Number 


Rank Medical school Dollars of gradu- of gradu- increase 
ates, 1966 or 
ease 
1 Yeshiva Un „Albert Einstein College of Medicine 89 87 —2 
2 Columbia a Universit , College of Physicians and Surgeons 114 109 —5 
3 Harvard Medical School -n nenene 133 141 +8 
4 University ot rata Schooi of Medicine, Los — 71 70 —1 
5 University of California School of Medicine, San ee 100 99 =l 
6 of Washington School of Medicine. 65 81 +16 
7 Washington University School of leine 83 85 +2 
8 University of Chicago School of Medicine 67 59 —8 
9 University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine__ 124 132 +8 
10 Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 82 84 +2 
aE S tee face Sd) eS A e Eee RS 928 947 +19 
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In other words, with a Federal re- 
search expenditure of over $94 million 
only. 19 more medical graduates were 
made available. 

I will discuss at the time of the amend- 
ment a statement by the very distin- 
guished dean emeritus, Dr. W. C. Davison, 
of the Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, who said about these grants: 

It is true that the National Institutes of 
Health, the American Heart Association, the 
American Cancer Society, and other grantors 
do not insist that the faculty apply for these 
large grants, but so long as they are available, 
there is a great temptation to get as much 
as possible. Few faculty members have the 
character to withstand this temptation, and 
to attend to their chief job of medical educa- 
tion, After the lean famine years in the 
thirties of having too little money for re- 
search, it is hard to refrain from gorging like 
small boys or Indians, and to realize that 
indigestion from having too much is worse 
than hunger from having too little. Like the 
captain in “South Pacific,” the members of 
the staff want more and larger projects, often 
regardless of whether they are particularly 
interested in the field in which the grants 
are available. Some departments are judged 
by the amount of money they can obtain, 
even though the members of the department 
are already as busy as they can be with 
teaching and a reasonably active research 
program. Some appointments and promotions 
are based on the individual's ability to attract 
money. In other words, some research is 
being done primarily to obtain an appropria- 
tion and not to further medical education 
or to stimulate the staff and students. In 
fact, some outside sponsored projects have 
been so huge and so hastily and badly 
planned that the principal investigators, 
through boredom or fatigue, have refused 
to write up the results. They have literally 
been “choked by dollars.” With grants for 
research projects, research facilities, research 
training, research equipment, research per- 
sonnel, and for anything in any way, shape, 
or form, so long as it is for research, the 
central educational function of medical 
schools has been seriously distorted. 


In his statement, Dr. Davison points 
out as a matter of fact, that today in 
many of the medical schools of this 
country selection as a professor or as a 
dean is determined in large degree by 
the size of the Federal grant, because as 
an individual the grant is taken with the 
professor to the medical school and the 
medical school gets roughly 10 to 25 per- 
cent of the grant for administrative pur- 
poses 


So what this committee is doing—I 
know, without realizing it—is persuad- 
ing the young men and women of this 
country to put their emphasis on 
research. 

I would like to conclude by giving a 
key expression of the distinguished dean 
emeritus of Duke University, Dr. Da- 
vison, who says also: 

To quote Parkinson's law for “Grantman- 
ship”: “After your grant has been obtained— 
perhaps from government, perhaps from 
public charity, or more probably from pri- 
vate benefaction, your next problem is how 
to overspend the money as quickly as pos- 
sible so as to be justified in asking for more 
the next time.” 


So the amendment will reduce the re- 
search grants by 10 percent, which will 
be $135 million, and it will give the 
Secretary the right to spend that $135 
million on education, It will not increase 
the appropriation in this bill by 5 cents. 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM 
D. Forp]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, lest we be further confused by the 
already confusing colloquy which has 
taken place here on the floor with regard 
to title I, I believe we ought to under- 
stand very clearly what the ultimate im- 
pact of the action of the Appropriations 
Committee would be if we allowed the 
bill to stand as presented to us. I cite as 
authority for the statement I am going 
to make a letter which I believe most 
Members of the House received from the 
National School Boards Association. 

I have heard, on both sides of the aisle, 
ever since I came to Congress, that we 
should trust—if anyone in the field of 
education—the locally elected and se- 
lected boards of education and their 
judgment with regard to the important 
needs of education. 

I have been shocked, as a matter of 
fact, to see here today that the Appro- 
priations Committee, through some of 
its members, is willing to fly in the face 
of that trust and to deny the local ad- 
ministrators their day and the exercise 
of their judgment. 

In any event, the National School 


Boards Association, in studying the pro- 


posal before us, has come to the conclu- 
sion that the $136 million cut proposed 
in title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act will this year cause 
17,000 participating school districts to 
cut their programs designed at the local 
level by local administrators for educa- 
tionally deprived children by about 11 
percent; as an across-the-board figure. 

The tragic national result—they point 
out—of this kind of cut would be in- 
evitable, because most of these school 
districts across the country—we are now 
at the end of June—have already fully 
committed their available local funds. 
The legislatures have adjourned or have 
passed appropriations. They know what 
the local taxes are going to bring in. 
They have worked out their budgets. 
They have hired their teachers for next 
year, or are hiring them. They are com- 
mitted for the school year which is going 
to start in September. 

If we now make this kind of a cut, we 
are cutting 11 percent out from under 
all these programs all across the country. 
I guarantee that Members will hear from 
parents and school boards and admin- 
istrators of those 17,000 school districts, 
just as a starter. 

I was a little shocked, as I said, to 
see the gentleman from Wisconsin proud- 
ly espouse authorship and defend here 
the amendment on page 13 of the bill 
with respect to a limitation on the pur- 
chase of equipment. I do not really care 
how much equipment is purchased un- 
der title I or whether we purchase any 
at all. But there is an important principle 
involved here. 

That principle is this: Are we now 
going to follow the Appropriations Com- 
mittee while it legislates in an area 
where we chose not to legislate? The 
amount of money here is not important. 
The principle is the same, without regard 
to whether it is $68 million or $600 mil- 
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lion. Are we now going to let the Appro- 
priations Committee lead us into saying 
to all the local school districts across 
the country, “We are giving you title I 
money because of the number of school- 
children you have who are, as a result of 
poverty and other causes, educationally 
deprived children, between the ages of 
5 and 17, but we are going to tell you, 
when we give you that money, that there 
are some things thou shalt not do with 
regard to education. For a starter, we 
are going to say “Thou shalt not spend 
money on equipment.! 

The first year of this act, when we 
passed the bill, we finally limped through 
the Congress an appropriation 2 months 
after the children were in school. Every 
school administrator across the country 
was caught with a new law and was told, 
“you must come up with a way to spend 
this money even though it is too late 
to go out and hire the remedial reading 
teachers and the other people you would 
have liked to hire; even though it is too 
late in the year to find these people.” 

What did they do? They did a logical 
and it seems to me rather intelligent 
thing. They made a conscientious deci- 
sion during that first year they would 
make up for the great lack of equipment 
that had accumulated in most of the 
overtaxed school districts for a long pe- 
riod of time, and they bought a lot of 
equipment. 

They bought a lot of equipment, but 
since that time, year after year, their 
ability to cope with the planning neces- 
sary at the local level to implement this 
legislation has increased and a smaller 
and smaller part of the total funds ap- 
propriated under title I have been used 
for equipment. However, even if they 
were going to spend only half of it for 
equipment in this year, if you vote to 
sustain the committee and do not sup- 
port the amendment to take out this lan- 
guage, then, as a matter of principle, 
you are saying we shall not spend it on 
this, and the next thing is somebody in 
their wisdom in this Congress is going to 
say what they shall spend it for. I sub- 
mit that you are giving way to Federal 
control of the very kind everyone has 
resisted in this House. 

But what of the charge that too much 
money goes for equipment? With respect 
to purchase of equipment with title I 
funds it must be noted that funds for the 
first year’s activities under ESEA came 
out only a few months before the end 
of that fiscal year. Under those circum- 
stances it was understandably difficult 
for schools to get their programs into 
full operation and make use of the money. 
For this reason, many of them decided 
to use the available funds for the pur- 
chase of equipment which they would 
need later in their programs. 

When inspectors visited school systems 
that summer, there obviously were sub- 
stantial quantities of equipment and 
materials which had not been used; the 
programs in which they were to be used 
had not been implemented, and the per- 
sonnel were not at that point on hand. 

As the programs got going, the equip- 
ment and materials were assimilated very 
rapidly. Not one single case is currently 
known of such equipment and materials 
which are still in storage. 
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No one advocates that the Federal pro- 
grams should be oriented primarily to 
the purchase of equipment and mate- 
rials. But the facts are that teachers and 
students need modern educational tools, 
and that the supplies of these tools are 
far from adequate. 

Less than 20 percent of the schools in 
the United States meet the accepted 
standards for school media and equip- 
ment programs which were established 
in a study funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education and which have been accepted 
by a number of national educational 
organizations, State departments of edu- 
cation, and school accrediting organiza- 
tions. These standards, which were estab- 
lished by educators on the basis of ex- 
perience, rather than by bureaucratic 
fiat, provide for the minimum of equip- 
ment and materials which are needed 
to do an acceptable job—and less than 
a fifth of the schools in the United States, 
and virtually no schools in the less af- 
fluent areas, have the equipment, ma- 
terials, or budgets to meet these stand- 
ards. 

One of the most important new devel- 
opments in education is the media-cen- 
tered school. This is a school whose in- 
structional programs center around an 
educational media center, providing mod- 
ern materials and equipment to all teach- 
ers and students. These schools, which 
are proving outstandingly successful in 
actual practice, require, as a minimum, 
the quantities of equipment and mate- 
rials which are called for in the national 
standards. 

There is considerable evidence, also, 
that schools in economically disadvan- 
taged areas need higher quantities of 
equipment and materials than the norm. 
Ghetto youngsters generally have poor 
reading abilities, and are disenchanted 
with conventional classroom procedures. 
Through the use of new and powerful 
teaching tools such as movies, TV, over- 
head projectors, and videotape recorders, 
their interest can be captured and re- 
tained. By any reasonable standard of 
evaluation, the programs for the disad- 
vantaged which have involved the heavy 
use of modern materials and equipment 
have been some of the most successful 
activities which have been established 
under the Federal programs for disad- 
vantaged children. 

And Project Discovery and other simi- 
lar projects have shown that when 
teachers have modern tools immediately 
available and are trained in their use, a 
substantial improvement in the quality 
of classroom instruction results. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
chairman for yielding and for his cour- 
tesy and that of the committee during 
the hearings when I expressed my con- 
cern about one of the programs, a par- 
ticular program in my area, being run 
by OEO. This is the south Florida mi- 
grant legal aid program. I think it has 
been overfunded, poorly administered, 
and operating completely outside of its 
grant and the authority given by this 
Congress. It was funded for 2 years and 
will come up, I am sure, for an additional 
grant of money, probably in March or 
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April of 1969. I hope that the committee, 
after receiving all of the reports that I 
have presented and which will, Iam sure, 
receive more reports, take action to see 
that this type of activity is stopped. They 
are taking fee-generating cases, which 
they are not supposed to do. They are 
taking criminal cases, which they are not 
supposed to do if public defenders are 
available. They are operating completely 
outside of the requirements of their 
grant, and I am amazed that this kind of 
activity is allowed to go on without any- 
thing being done about it. I brought this 
to the attention of the OEO people. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas, a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. CASEY. I am sure the gentleman 
has no objection to legitimate legal aid 
to non-fee-generating cases. Your bar 
association is also making a study of this, 
is it not? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. That is cor- 
rect. They have so many complaints that 
the Florida bar association is looking 
into it as well. 

Mr. CASEY. I think I can say with as- 
surance that neither the committee nor 
the Congress intends to furnish legal aid 
for fee-generating cases, and I do hope 
the gentleman will present to this com- 
mittee the full reports from his bar asso- 
ciation and can assure him that we will 
look at them very carefully. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I appreciate 
that statement from a member of the 
committee, because I think it is essen- 
tial. I hope that the chairmen of the 
authorizing committee will not approve 
of this type of activity, also. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I am glad 
to yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. We certainly do not 
approve of that type of activity. It was 
never the intention of the committee nor 
the Congress, and we did place a limi- 
tation in the bill against using Govern- 
ment funds for that kind of thing. We 
never intended any such use. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
chairman of the legislative committee. 
I certainly hope between the two com- 
mittees that we can stop this type of 
activity. It is not proper. And I also hope 
that the OEO officials that I have talked 
with and have had a conference with 
again today will take corrective action. 
Otherwise this grant must be elimi- 
nated and cut off. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding 
me this time. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, with 
seven volumes of testimony, there is not 
sufficient time to comment on each of 
the programs involved in the appropria- 
tion bill we have under consideration 
today. However, I do wish to make some 
general comments on a few of these 
programs. 

Before I do this, I wish to commend 
the subcommittee for their statement on 
pages 4 and 5 of the committee report. 
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I am referring to the remarks on defer- 
ral of unauthorized appropriations. As a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, the committee responsible 
for authorizing most of the programs 
seeking funds today, I am thankful for 
your pledge that you will not con- 
sider any request in 1970 for programs 
that have not been fully authorized. The 
attempt to follow the financial gyra- 
tions of these agencies is indeed con- 
fusing and your decision not to fund is 
a strong step in the direction of regain- 
ing congressional knowledge of what 
these people downtown are really 
spending. 

This House will be debating soon legis- 
lation on extending the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act upon which 
the Education and Labor Committee has 
just completed hearings. 

The bill before us today provides for 
$14.5 million increase for MDTA over 
the sums spent on that program during 
the last fiscal year. One of the better 
known projects funded out of MDTA is 
Pride, Inc. This is a group of 1,000 Wash- 
ington, D.C., youths—with militant 
leadership, many of the participants hav- 
ing serious criminal records. 

William Raspberry, the Washington 
Post columnist, said that one of the 
major objections to Pride was the fear 
that while it was very nice for jobless 
youngsters to earn $56 a week, they would 
come out of the program jobless again 
and with nothing to show for their stint 
except a few dollars. Granted, the streets 
and alleys of the city’s ghettos need to 
be cleaned; the rats need to be eradi- 
cated; the trash needs to be removed; 
but what long-term benefit is there for 
youngsters to become very good at clean- 
ing alleys. At the present time, Pride is 
under investigation by the Labor De- 
partment for a number of irregularities 
involving employment of youths as 
young as 10 years old; participation of 
youths without the required work per- 
mit; and alleged payments of checks to 
fictitious employers of youths who are 
not actually receiving checks. 

This is but one of many projects being 
funded out of MDTA, which when taken 
together, indicate that an overall in- 
vestigation of its administration is a 
necessity. 

In my State of Iowa, the State auditor 
has uncovered many examples of care- 
lessness, waste, and inefficiency in the 
State MDTA program. I shall go into 
more detail when H.R. 15045 comes be- 
fore the House later in the year. Graph- 
ically illustrating this point is that 
thousands of dollars of MDTA funds 
were funneled into the State department 
of public safety for an on-the-job train- 
ing industry that existed only on paper. 
It was found that the public safety em- 
ployees who were to be trained not only 
were fully employed but far from “un- 
employable.” One was a 19-year veteran 
of the agency and several were super- 
visors. All were surprised to learn they 
were recorded as having undergone 8 
weeks of on-the-job training. 

The Iowa auditor also uncovered that 
MDTA had dished out around $300,000 to 
261 firms and 28 State and local agen- 
cies for manpower training programs. 
Yet, in spite of the more than one-half 
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billion dollars voted by Congress for 
MDTA in the past 6 years, some 948,000 
jobs are available in high-density areas 
for trained workers. In other words, the 
jobs are there, but not the skilled labor. 
That is why the legislators are sharply 
asking: “How come? How do you explain 
spending more than $500 million to train 
workers and yet are unable to fill nearly 
1 million vacancies for skilled workers? 
Just where and how has all this money 
been spent?” 

Other than self-lauding Labor Depart- 
ment press handouts and claims there 
are no authoritative reports and statis- 
tics since MDTA’s establishment in 1962. 

In fact, members of the Education 
and Labor Committee have a number of 
local reports indicating that CEP is 
largely floundering; that relatively few 
have been trained, and even fewer placed 
in jobs. Among these accounts are the 
following: 

Birmingham contracted for $3 million 
to place 1,400 people in jobs. As of 
December 7, 1967, six persons have been 
put in jobs, and several hundred more 
were in training programs. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. (Mr. 
Bourne). The time of the gentleman 
from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHERLE]. 

Mr. SCHERLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

In Pittsburgh, under a $4 million con- 
tract; 1,925 were to be trained and placed 
into employment. This program got 
underway August 7, 1967, but as of 
November 2, 1967, only 74 persons were 
employed. 

In St. Louis, $5 million to place 4,000 in 
jobs in a year’s time—could not get off 
the ground. A major reason was bureau- 
cratic jealousies between the Labor De- 
partment and the OKO. : 

Los Angeles, a contract for $8.6 million 
was signed on January 29, 1967. At the 
end of 1967 it had hardly employed any- 
one at all and $2 million was for ad- 
ministrative “overhead.” 

Let us turn now to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. This bill calls for a 
$100 million increase in appropriations 
over the present fiscal year, yet a promi- 
nent Nebraska educator has called for 
scrapping of the Job Corps, and all other 
pi programs designed to help drop- 
outs. 

Dr. J. Galen Saylor, University of 
Nebraska professor of education, stated: 

The miserable failure of all these programs 
is now evident. Whatever vestiges remain 
should be discarded immediately. 


He said: 

The local system is the only agency. in 
America that is properly staffed and equipped 
to make any significant contribution to the 
solution of the school dropout program. 


I am not opposed to the goals of these 
agencies. I do believe that all of us have 
an obligation to seek assurance that these 
repeated examples of waste, mismanage- 
ment, and outright submission to violence 
and intimidation, will not continue. If 
we can correct the abuses in these pro- 
grams there will be more money, more 
of the taxpayers’ money that could be 
spent with greater benefits for all. 
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Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, by and 
large, the bill before us, and the com- 
mittee’s report is a workmanlike docu- 
ment. I have some problems with some 
of the conclusions which the dis- 
tinguished Appropriations Committee 
reached, but these are questions of judg- 
ment, and their judgment is always to 
be respected. But on one point, I think 
it appropriate to take issue on the facts 
with the committee report. 

The report states: 

The committee questions the arbitrary di- 
vision of funds made by the Secretary of 
Labor in alloting money to the States. A re- 
view of the legislative history of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act leaves 
considerable doubt that the Secretary has 
the authority to carve the State apportion- 
ment up between institutional and on-the- 
job training. The committee feels that it 
would be more desirable, and more in keep- 
ing with the legislative history, if the States 
were given more of a voice in determining 
the division of available funds between the 
two. 


As a member of the legislative com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction over 
MDTA, and as chairman of the very 
subcommittee to which that jurisdiction 
is entrusted, I respectfully suggest that 
this interpretation of the legislative his- 
tory is in error. 

On almost every occasion that MDTA 
has been considered—and it has been 
brought up for amendment on several oc- 
casions—efforts have been made to fix 
the allocation of funds as between insti- 
tutional and on-the-job training. On 
every such occasion, the Committee on 
Education and Labor has turned down 
such proposals, and the House has con- 
curred in the committee’s judgment. In 
1965, on March 15, House Report 170— 
89th Congress, first session—stated: 

Among the suggestions made by witnesses 
before the Holland subcommittee were two 
proposals for limiting administrative discre- 
tion upon which the committee believes com- 
ments are in order. Representatives of indus- 
try who are enthusiastic over the progress of 
some of the major MDTA on-the-job training 
projects urged the committee to consider re- 
quiring that at least 25 percent of MDTA 
training funds be allocated to on-the-job 
training. The Committee was not persuaded 
that it is desirable to establish a fixed divi- 
sion of funds between the on-the-job and 
institutional training components of the 
MDTA program. It wishes however, to em- 
phasize again—as it did in its 1963 report— 
that a large role for on-the-job training was 
envisioned at the time the act was adopted, 
and that the Committee counsels the Secre- 
tary of Labor to give continuing attention to 
the problem of assuring that this valuable 
type of training is not allowed to become a 
relatively neglected aspect of the program. 

This language, which is, I suggest, cen- 
tral to the legislative history of MDTA, 
highlights the fact that the parent com- 
mittee had reached, 3 years ago, two con- 
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clusions diametrically opposed to the 
thrust of the sentence I quoted earlier 
from the report of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

First, our fears were—and mine con- 
tinue to be—that on-the-job training 
rather than institutional training was 
the part of the MDTA “mix” in danger 
of neglect. Second, we opposed limiting 
the administrative discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Labor in determining the allo- 
cation as between institutional training 
and on-the-job training. 

This comment on the past history of 
the act may seem purely academic, since 
the bill to extend the expiration dates of 
MDTA has now been ordered reported 
from the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and that bill will contain a pro- 
vision fixing institutional allotments at 
65 percent of the total appropriated for 
title II. 

I do not entirely approve of that 
amendment, and I sincerely hope the 
MDTA bill as ordered reported will be 
amended when it reaches the floor to 
remove this rigid allocation. But in any 
event, even this action of the Education 
and Labor Committee serves to throw 
doubt on the “legislative history” as un- 
derstood by the authors of the Appro- 
priations Committee’s report. H.R. 15045, 
which the House shortly will be consider- 
ing does not give to the States the right 
to determine how the split will be made 
as between institutional and OJT funds. 
It would have the Congress, itself, make 
that determination. Second, in setting, as 
H.R. 15045 will, a 65-percent floor on 
the allocation for institutional training, 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
is, essentially, confirming the views of 
the Secretary of Labor, who in testimony 
before our committee states: 

In view of the Congressional directive cited 
above— 


Quoting the passage I have quoted 
earlier from our 1965 report— 
it would seem appropriate to budget for and 
obligate at least 30 to 35 percent of MDTA 
funds for the OJT program. A program of 
this proportion cannot be said to be at the 
neglect of the institutional training program. 


OJT funds, which have grown from 
4 percent of the total obligated in 1963 
to 31 percent of the total budgeted for 
fiscal 1969, have yet to reach the 35 per- 
cent which even the restrictive amend- 
ments approved last week by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor would 
allow. Whatever, then, the fate of the 
amendments to H.R. 15045, which will 
shortly be taken up by the House, it can- 
not accurately be said that the legisla- 
tive history of MDTA, right down to 
the present moment, supports the con- 
tention that the Secretary of Labor has 
overemphasized on-the-job training, or 
that the Congress ever intended in past 
years to limit the Secretary’s discretion 
in these matters. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I en- 
thusiastically support the amendment of 
my colleague the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. Yates], as a minimal and nec- 
essary step in getting on with the job 
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of educating 16 million educationally de- 
prived children in our country. 

Despite the potential for progress and 
change inherited by the ESEA we have 
failed to create the momentum needed 
and, bluntly stated, we have failed to 
produce programs to match either our 
lofty rhetoric or our clear educational 
needs. Like the rocket which has left 
the launching pad, ESEA must either 
soar into space or fizzle, sputter and die 
aborning. It cannot for long hover above 
the launching pad, suspended in mid- 
air halfway between success and failure. 
Yet this is exactly what it is doing now, 
and that is exactly what our underfund- 
ing is going to produce in the future. 

Let me quote from a report this year 
of the National Advisory Council on Title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, composed of local citizens, 
local school personnel, local educators, 
who say: 

What is now required for Title I is pa- 
tient and sustained support of educators in 
their sometimes uneven progress toward 
mastery of a difficult and complex situation— 
as they work to change the present odds that 
a disadvantaged child’s future will be de- 
termined by his family’s past 

We must look upon the education of the 
poor as a task needing a generation or more 
to accomplish, and requiring substantially 
larger funds over the years ahead. Indeed, 
at the end of Title T's first year the surface 
of this important work has been only lightly 
scratched. 


They continue: 

The Council is inclined to question how 
much is accomplished when a child partici- 
pates in an improved learning situation for 
five hours a week or less, only to return for 
the remaining 20 hours to the impersonalized 
climate that was the setting of his orig- 
inal failure. 


This means that, if we do not want 
to do the whole job right, we should not 
waste taxpayers’ money doing half a job. 
From the cost effectiveness point of view, 
if we want to invest money in making our 
kids functional in school, we ought to 
do it all and create an education system 
that will succeed, that will produce edu- 
cation success instead of education fail- 
ure and defeat. 

Commissioner Howe, the creative and 
dynamic Commissioner of Education, 
described the concept of “critical mass” 
as applied to education and said: 

If you get enough materials of the right 
sort together, you can have an atomic ex- 
plosion. But, if you put just a small bit of 
fissionable materials together, you will not— 
as far as the unaided eye can detect—get 
anything * * * it is only when you exceed 
the critical mass of fissionable substance 
that you produce the big bang. 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. MILLER of California. I want to 
associate myself with what the gentle- 
man is saying and want to thank him 
for his very fine statement. 

Mr. . I appreciate my col- 
league’s statement. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had enough 
experience under title I to know what 
works, to know what combination of ele- 
ments are necessary to produce the 
“critical mass.” A lot of the things that 
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have been tried, do work, do create the 
environment for progress. 

We know that the smaller classes 
work—and not just smaller by one or 
two as they are now—than the general 
class size of 25 to 40, but the classes of 
18, 20, or 22. 

We know that the in-service teacher 
training programs work—not just 5- or 
10-day programs as most of them are 
now, but the real in-service teacher 
training programs. 

We know that the field trips work. 
They give the child from the slum areas 
a chance to perceive the outer world, and 
to become aware of a great variety of 
places, objects, activities, and attitudes, 
that were totally strange and unknown 
before. It enlarges his experience and 
stimulates his desire to learn. 

We know that individualized instruc- 
tion works. 

We know that teacher involvement in 
the planning process works. 

We know that summer activities for 
kids works and helps to stimulate and 
to motivate them. 

We know that nutrition and health 
care for kids works. 

Is it any wonder that a kid is not func- 
tional in school in the morning when 
he is half asleep with hunger since the 
last square meal he had was the school 
lunch the day before? 

We know that parent involvement in 
the education of a disadvantaged child 
works. 

Indeed, without a massive and mean- 
ingful parent involvement enabling 
parents to play a supportive role in the 
school life of a child, almost anything 
else we do cannot possibly work and is 
doomed to failure. 

These are the things then—smaller 
classes, inservice teacher training, field 
trips, individualized instruction, teach- 
er involvement in the planning classes, 
summer activities—nutrition and health 
care, parent involvement—this is what 
constitutes the “critical mass” and we 
ought to get on with the job. 

We have only just begun to compre- 
hend the magnitude of the effort it will 
take to propel each disadvantaged child 
into effective participation in our educa- 
tional system and in American life. It will 
require a high level of commitment, 
change, and resources. We have the will 
and understanding to produce the 
change and the unquestioned economic 
capability to muster the resources. 

We must get on with the job, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The time is now. With every passing 
minute, hundreds of infants are brought 
into a threatening and hostile world 
they did not create, a world of poverty, 
hunger, illiteracy, frustration and aliena- 
tion that stands ready to diminish and 
perhaps destroy them. 

As long as one such child is denied the 
nutrition and health care he needs to be- 
come physically and mentally strong and 
alert; is denied a perceptive and under- 
standing teacher and teacher aides who 
can and will give him the personal at- 
tention and concern necessary to teach 
him; is denied an educational system 
that reaches out and embraces his par- 
ents—involving them productively in his 
school career; then the educational sys- 
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tem functions as a barrier to that child’s 
progress, rather than as an open door to 
a fuller and richer life. 

Right now, across the Nation, there are 
16 million such children for whom we are 
providing far less than Commissioner 
Harold Howe's “critical mass” of educa- 
tion services and facilities—for whom 
our educational system is part of the pris- 
on of poverty, joblessness dependence, 
and despair instead of the gateway to a 
full, rich life of comfort, independence 
and self-esteem which we can make it if 
we will. 

We must get on with the job. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I certainly want to extend my deep 
appreciation to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for yielding me these 2 minutes. 

The only purpose I have in asking for 
this time is that in our preoccupation— 
and I think it has been a rightful pre- 
occupation—with the provisions of this 
bill that deal with the appropriations 
for the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, we have heard very little 
about the appropriations that this bill 
carries for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

Ihave a question or two that I thought 
would be appropriate to direct to the 
committee at this time with respect to 
the administration of that program. 

This week I received a letter from the 
president of the Illinois Bar Association, 
Mr. Stanley L. Ehrlich, and in that letter 
he makes a very valid complaint. 

Back in November 1967, the Ilinois 
State Bar Association received funds 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to operate and carry out a program that 
it called “the legal services education 
program.” This was a program designed 
to tell poor people of their rights and op- 
portunities under the laws of the State 
of Illinois, and, I take it, it was designed 
to be primarily a preventive program. 
Because the funds were received so late 
in the year, and because of the time that 
was required to select personnel and to 
complete staffing arrangements, on the 
15th of March of this year, 1968, Mr. 
Ehrlich addressed a letter to Mr. Earl 
Johnson, Jr., the Director of the Office of 
Legal Services Programs in the OEO pro- 
gram here in Washington, asking for 
simple permission to extend the period 
for the operation of that program from 
May 31, 1968, to October 31, 1968. 

To date, more than 3 months later, 
Mr. Ehrlich, the president of the Illinois 
State Bar Association, tells me that he 
has never even had the courtesy of a 
reply from Mr. Earl Johnson, Jr., the 
Director of this particular program, 

Mr. Ehrlich in his letter to me was 
understandably very, very angry and 
said that he considered it an affront to 
the whole bar association of the State 
of Illinois that this Office in Washington 
did not even afford him the courtesy of 
a simple reply to the request that he 
made to them as to a logical, I think, ex- 
tension of this particular program. 

So I would be interested in knowing 
from the distinguished ranking member 
or the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee whether there were other 
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complaints of this kind with respect to 
the administration of this program for 
which, as I understand it, we would by 
this bill appropriate an additional 
$1,873,000,000. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
that we have had other complaints along 
this line. There is an increase in the ap- 
propriation level here of $100 million 
over last year’s funding. I hope that we 
can hold that figure in the bill. I will 
personally see that the complaint of the 
gentleman from Illinois is called to the 
attention of Mr. Harding, Director of 
OEO. I think this matter has not been 
handled properly. 

I thank the gentleman from Illinois 
for calling it to the attention of the 
committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin, because I feel this is an inexcus- 
able dereliction. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
much concerned about the drastic cuts 
in this bill. As a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, I have fought 
the cuts for needed funding of education 
programs, research, and related fields of 
endeavor. Amendments will be offered to 
restore necessary funds for these pro- 
grams which are so vital to our Nation. 
I ask my colleagues to join me in sup- 
porting these amendments. Let us not 
be “pennywise and pound-foolish!” 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not feel that I was properly representing 
the people of my district if I did not join 
with my colleagues in protesting the cuts 
made by the Appropriations Committee 
in Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act funds. 

I recognize the fact that we are faced 
with the necessity of making hard deci- 
sions on budget cuts, but to me it is un- 
conscionable that such cuts be made in 
funds for the education of our children. 
Many of the critical problems we face to- 
day in our Nation are unquestionably the 
result of the lack of adequate education- 
al opportunities for many of our citizens. 

I believe that we, as Members of Con- 
gress, have the responsibility—the obli- 
gation—of insisting that the highest 
priority be placed on funds for educa- 
tion, Lack of adequate education leads to 
unemployment, resulting in the lack of 
the communication skills and knowledge 
with which to get a job. To offset this 
crucial problem in our country, we are 
spending millions of dollars on crash 
programs to upgrade these communica- 
tion skills and train people for jobs. It 
seems to me that this is a “pound-fool- 
ish—pennywise” approach. 

If the amounts contained in the bill we 
are considering are permitted to stand, 
my State will lose $553,000 in funds for 
title I alone. A loss of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars for Montana would be a 
serious blow to the educational system in 
my State and in turn would deprive the 
children assisted under the important 
and meaningful programs included in 
this title of the quality of education they 
so desperately need to equip them to be- 
come useful and productive citizens. 

By upgrading and improving programs 
for children of low income families, 
handicapped children, juvenile delin- 
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quents in institutions, dependent and ne- 
glected children in institutions, and mi- 
gratory children, as well as the local 
education agencies who administer such 
programs, we are helping children who 
have too long been neglected in our edu- 
cational system and who yet deserve the 
same opportunities afforded those more 
fortunate children. 

Cutting funds for title II would seem 
to me to only compound the problem. 
The supplemental educational centers 
and services certainly assist in beefing up 
the many programs carried out under 
title I, as well as other programs. I be- 
lieve that these centers are necessary to 
our educational system if it is to grow 
and expand to meet the educational de- 
mands of our times. 

I am also very much concerned with 
the proposed cut in funds for school 
library services, textbooks and other in- 
structional materials under title II. If 
teachers are to teach and children are to 
learn, they certainly must have the 
necessary textbooks and other materials 
to accomplish this. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said earlier this 
month when we were considering the 
supplemental appropriations bill, I am 
aware that cuts must be made in our 
domestic spending as long as we must 
pursue the Vietnam conflict. But, if we 
are to continue to grow as a nation, and 
remain the strong, vital country we have 
always been, the one place we cannot 
economize is in the field of education. 

An informed, alert, educated people 
are the basic strength of our country. 
Our children are our hope of the future, 
and the least we can do for them, I be- 
lieve, is to insure that they have maxi- 
mum educational opportunities. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to sup- 
port amendments to restore these funds. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies for fiscal year 1969. This is the 
first appropriation measure for our con- 
sideration since the House acted on the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act 
last week. 

Fear was expressed the first week that 
the cuts in expenditures and obligational 
authority would imperil many programs 
vital to our national welfare. The bill 
before us clearly indicates that those 
fears were well founded. Funds for ele- 
mentary and secondary education are 
being cut $200 million below the admin- 
istration requests. This is $369 million 
toon the appropriations level for fiscal 

I have often said that this Nation's 
dearest and most valuable asset is its 
youth. A most important program to 
properly develop this asset is education. 
The proper education for all of our youth 
regardless of their background. The Con- 
gress has recognized this need and en- 
acted special programs for this very pur- 
pose. One such effort is contained in title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. This is a basic aid program 
for slum area schools. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has slashed $136 million 
from the amounts requested for this pro- 
gram. The figure recommended by the 
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committee would be almost $127 million 
below that appropriated for fiscal year 
1968. Such action at this time is uncon- 
scionable. I cannot support such action 
for to do so would be to rob our needy 
youth of the opportunity to receive a 
proper education. They need this oppor- 
tunity. I will support the amendments 
that will be proposed to restore the funds 
cut from the educational program. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, the bill con- 
tains provisions to negate the recent ac- 
tions of the Supreme Court dealing with 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as 
that title applies to segregated school 
systems. I will vote and urge my fellow 
Members to vote to delete sections 409 
and 410 of this bill. Such a vote will serve 
to protect the constitutional rights of 
young people, and their parents, in school 
districts which for over 14 years have re- 
fused to provide the equality of educa- 
tional opportunity which justice, moral- 
ity and commonsense all require. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, we are 
a poor nation indeed if we cannot afford 
to provide proper education for our chil- 
dren. If we are a poor nation, then we 
should act the part. We should budget 
our resources with great care. We should 
set priorities. 

Very high on that list of priorities, at 
the top, should be the proper education 
of all Americans. 

We, as Members of Congress, are 
called upon to spend billions of dollars. 
Most of us agree that the budget should 
be cut, but when it comes to a specific 
stroke of the ax, we find ourselves fight- 
ing for projects for our own districts. 
No one here should misconstrue my 
statement as criticism, because we all 
realize that one of the reasons we were 
sent to Congress is to fight for our dis- 
tricts. 

There are some projects of question- 
able value in most districts. Each proj- 
ect in my district is necessary for the 
national security, or serves a vital need 
of my own constituents. 

Just last week Congress passed the 
buck to the executive branch of Govern- 
ment by telling it to cut $6 billion from 
the budget. This has not gone unnoticed 
by the electorate. 

Today we are asked to pass an ap- 
propriations bill which can have no 
other effect than the further deteriora- 
tion of the very threadbare reputation 
of this great legislative body. 

When Congress passed the authoriza- 
tions for the coming fiscal year, we were 
not very generous in the area of educa- 
tion. A reasonable figure has been stated, 
$6 billion, by the National Education As- 
sociation, for elementary and secondary 
education. In a nation that has a gross 
national product of almost $1 trillion, 
that is a pitifully small request. 

Congress authorized $30 million to 
start a program of bilingual education, 
and the Office of Education asked for 
only $5 million. How can we justify ap- 
propriating nothing? By passing the au- 
thorization, we encouraged many people 
to plan programs which would put into 
effect the terms of the bilingual educa- 
tion bill. Now, all these dedicated people 
find out that, we are just kidding them 
along. I think it is a cruel thing to do— 
to raise the expectations so high, and 
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then to stand by and do nothing to help 


forts of the honorable chairman of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor [Mr. PERKINS] to, at the very least, 
restore the amounts cut from the 1969 


budget. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, in voting for passage of the Reve- 
nue Expenditure and Control Act of 1968 
last week, I stated that in undertaking 
to carry out the provisions of that bill 
relating to expenditure reduction the 
Congress should exercise particular care 
that vital domestic programs such as 
education not be crippled. 

It is my understanding that the 
amendments added in committee to the 
appropriations measure before us today 
seriously threaten the maintenance of 
effort in our much-needed elementary 
and secondary education programs, par- 
ticularly as they relate to our efforts to 
provide educational enrichment for the 
children of America’s slums. 

In this bill between $184 million and 
$200 million is being cut from the ele- 
mentary and secondary education pro- 
grams and this reduction is some $365 
million below the fiscal 1968 appropria- 
tion. 

Information furnished me indicates 
that my own State, Tennessee, stands to 
lose $3,079,891 under title I of ESEA 
alone if these cuts are allowed to stand. 
But the dollar here is not as important 
as the threat of lost time of opportunity 
for America’s children. 

Mr. Chairman, our needs in education 
are growing daily, and local and State 
governments, while doing their best to 
meet their obligations, simply are not 
going to be able to take up the slack if 
these reductions are permitted to stand. 
They just do not have the sources of 
revenue. In the meantime, the urgent 
needs of children will not be met and 
these are needs which cannot be made 
up at a later date, because time lost at 
this important period of a child’s learn- 
ing and development is time lost forever. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I will join 

with my colleagues in efforts to restore 
these cuts for the sake of our children 
and the Nation's future. 
National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders called for a “major national 
effort to attract to the teaching profes- 
sion well-qualified and highly motivated 
young people to equip them to work effec- 
tively with disadvantaged students.” 

In conclusion it stated that the 
“Teacher Corps program is a sound in- 
strument for such an effort.” 

Yet, instead of giving the Teacher 
Corps the modest increase it requested 
for the coming fiscal year, the House 
Appropriations Committee is calling for a 
sharp cutback in Teacher Corps funds. 
The Teacher Corps spent $17.3 million 
this year. With this money it sent 1,800 
teaching interns into the urban and 
rural poverty area schools in 30 States 
of our Nation. Whereas many regular 
teachers are fleeing the ghetto for the 
suburbs, the Teacher Corps is reversing 
the trend by sending much-needed help 
into the poorer areas. Life magazine said 
that the Teacher Corps “remains the 
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best bargain in the Federal education 
program.” 

The Teacher Corps wanted to modestly 
step-up its program by adding 1,500 
teacher interns this summer and called 
for forward funding for 1,500 teacher 
interns for next summer. This would 
mean a $31.2 million budget for the next 
fiscal year. Instead of granting this the 
Appropriations Committee has cut back 
the request to $15 million. Just to con- 
tinue the Corps at its present size with 
partial forward funding for next year 
requires $25 million. 

Let us not turn back on this program 
which has been described as a “best bar- 
gain.” Let us not maintain the status quo 
with a program that has shown that it is 
dynamic and meeting the vital educa- 
tional needs of the Nation. Let us grant 
the Teacher Corps this modest increase. 

I will vote for an amendment to restore 
the original budget request of $31.2 mil- 
lion to the Teacher Corps and request my 
colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. RONAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
public schools of our poverty areas to- 
day there is a growing and severe short- 


300 to 700 classrooms have no regular 
teachers at all. This situation stems from 
the fact that only 17 percent of all con- 
ventionally trained teachers are willing 
to teach in the inner city. Even worse, 
only 2 percent declare themselves willing 
to teach in rural schools. 

And yet, in the face of this nationwide 
problem, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has slashed in half the budget of 
the one program aimed to alleviate this 
situation. I refer to the Teacher Corps 
which has requested a modest $31.1 mil- 
lion to provide teachers in poverty area 
schools. Even with full funding this 
would permit only an expansion from 
1,800 to 2,500 Corps members. The $15 
million approved by the committee would 
mean even fewer recruits than last year. 
This is simply false economy. 

The present 1,800 Teacher Corps mem- 
bers have won the approval of school 
authorities throughout the country. The 
Commission on Civil Disorders calls for 
this program to be vastly expanded. 
Some 10,000 college graduates have ap- 
plied to the Teacher Corps with the ex- 
pressed desire to teach disadvantaged 
youngsters. It comes as no surprise that 
of those Corps members who have now 
completed 2 years of on the job train- 
ing in disadvantaged schools nearly 90 
percent intend to remain in the teaching 
profession, and 72 percent intend to con- 
tinue working in poverty area schools. 

It is clear that the Teacher Corps is 
attracting a new type of dedicated teach- 
ers which this Nation desperately needs. 
It would be folly to subject this program 
te the severe cut voted out by the Ap- 
propriations Committee. The least the 
Congress can do is see that the Teacher 
Corps suffers no worse than the across- 
the-board budget cut which may apply 
to other programs. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am distressed that my col- 
leagues on the House Appropriations 
Committee have decided that the bi- 
lingual education program could be sae- 
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rificed for the sake of fiscal economy. 
This program, first authorized last year, 
offered hope at long last to an estimated 
2 million Spanish-speaking American 
children who have been cut off from full 
participation in the educational process 
by a barrier of language. 

As I have described to you before, typi- 
cal consequences of this language bar- 
rier are found in my own congressional 
district, which has the second largest 
population of persons with Spanish sur- 
names in the State of California. The 
Mayfair neighborhood is the core of this 
population, only 4 miles from downtown 
San Jose, but isolated from the main- 
stream of city life by much more than 
mere miles. 

A substantial proportion of the resi- 
dents of Mayfair speak little or no Eng- 
lish. This language barrier has become 
the foremost obstacle to obtaining em- 
ployment, and many of the needed so- 
cial services that we often take for 
granted. It is especially an obstacle in 
obtaining an education, for the Spanish- 
speaking child falls far behind in his 
studies because he is working with a lan- 
guage that he has never been taught, 
and very likely does not understand. One 
of the striking results of this is seen in 
the dropout rate for these children, 
which is one of the highest for any group 
in America. While the Santa Clara Coun- 
ty average of educational attainment is 
12.2 years, the Mayfair resident has at- 
tended an average of only 8.8 years of 
school. 


We should also recognize that if the 


would benefit more fully from their rich 
and full Spanish heritage. Our whole 
country loses as long as we continue to 
— this unique and perplexing situ- 

on, 

As you can see, the consequences of 
this situation are indeed great. Despite 
this, it has taken many years to make 
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tion projects have shown that bilingual- 
ism is a liability only as long as we refuse 
to commit the resources necessary to 
turn it into the distinct advantage that 
it can really become. We must commit 
these resources without further delay. 
ironically, at a time when the educa- 
tional crisis in the nation deepens, the 
House Appropriations Committee, has 
decided to cut back on the Teacher 
Corps, the one program designed to send 
able college graduates into the ghettos 
and the poor rural areas. 

We all believe in economy. But is econ- 
omy to mean that we are going to seri- 
ously damage programs that are getting 
at the heart of the matter? Here is an- 
other program where we have begun to 
lift up the aspirations of the poor people 
of this country. Now it appears that we 
are going to deal the program a dis- 
heartening blow. 

Let us review some facts. The Teacher 
Corps spent $17.3 million this year. The 
money went to supply 1,800 teacher- 
interns in a variety of Teacher Corps 
programs in 30 States. The programs 
ranged from schools in Harlem, Detroit 
and Chicago, to the Indian reservations 
of Nebraska to the migrant labor pro- 
grams in California. In all instances the 
programs were aimed at educating the 
children of the poor. They were aimed 
at arresting the serious drop-out rates 
that afflict all poverty area schools, to 
give a little hope where there was once 
despair. Now, when we consider our 
monumental budget, spending $17 mil- 
lion on a 30-State program which is 
doing such tremendous good, is a pid- 
dling sum. 

The Teacher Corps proposed to ex- 
pand its program in the next fiscal year 
by sending 1,500 more teacher interns 
into the field this summer and asking 
for forward funding for 1,500 more for 
next year. Now, by any standards, this 
is a modest step forward for this excel- 
lent program. It would have cost $31.2 
million. But the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has recommended $15 million for 
the Teacher Corps for the next fiscal 
year. This is actually a cutback in the 
program which needs $25 million to con- 
tinue as it is. 

I think the facts speak for them- 
selves. I urge that this body restore the 
original Teacher Corps request. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am deeply 
concerned about the reductions not only 
below the authorizations previously ap- 
proved by the Congress, but also below 
the administration’s budget requests in 
the critical areas of education, antipov- 
erty, air pollution control. In addition, 
sections 409 and 410 are designed to 
undermine title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 as well as Supreme Court de- 
cisions on school desegregation. 

The Elementary and Secondary Act 
has been most adversely affected. The 
committee has recommended a reduction 
of $135.9 million below the budget request 
of $1.2 billion for title I, assistance for 
education of children from low-income 
families. The authorization available for 
fiscal year 1969 is $2,775,959,699. 

New York City stands to lose $20 mil- 
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lion out of the $70 million which it an- 
ticipated for fiscal year 1969. 

The Teacher Corps request of $31.2 
million was cut in half. The $15 million 
appropriation for a 12-month program 
contrasts with the fiscal year 1968 appro- 
priation of $13.5 million for a 9-month 
program. 

Education professions development 
activities funds have been cut by one- 
third from the budget request of $129.3 
million to $80 million. 

Funds for research and training have 
been cut by more than one-third from 
$138,750,000 to $86,417,000. 

The new bilingual education program, 
title VII of ESEA, has not been funded 
at all. This is indefensible. This is a case 
of a program for deprived students with 
special language needs, which was fi- 
nally adopted with a reduced authoriza- 
tion of $30 million. The administration 
recommended $5 million. The committee 
recommends zero. As a sponsor of the 
Bilingual Education Act, I take strong 
exception to the failure to recognize the 
importance of this program. 

Funds for air pollution control are to 
be reduced by $20 million—from $106.7 
million to $86.7 million. This is inexcus- 
able. 

The administration’s budget request 
for the war on poverty has been reduced 
by $307 million—from $2.880 billion to 
$1.873 billion, 

These areas—education, pollution con- 
trol, antipoverty—are precisely those 
which should be designated for a massive 
increase in efforts, yet the committee has 
recommended crippling cuts. 

The committee’s action with respect 
to civil rights is deplorable. We have wit- 
nessed the fruits of decades of unequal 
opportunity in the alienation and vio- 
lence which is plaguing our society. Sec- 
tions 409 and 410 of H.R. 18037 are par- 
ticularly undesirable in this regard. They 
explicitly prohibit using funds in the bill 
to require busing students and other 
measures designed to overcome racial 
imbalance. Section 410 would also pro- 
hibit the withholding of funds as a sanc- 
tion in the case of school districts which 
are deliberately continuing dual, segre- 
gated school systems. 

These provisions would seriously im- 
pair the purpose of title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 as an instrument for 
carrying out the landmark Brown against 
the Board of Education U.S. Supreme 
Court case of 1954. Today, 14 years after 
that decision was handed down, only 14 
percent of black students in the Deep 
South are in desegregated schools. 

Sections 409 and 410 would conflict 
with the recent U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision, Green against New Kent County, 
in which the Supreme Court held that 
so-called freedom-of-choice plans shift 
the burden on placing their children in 
integrated schools to Negro parents in- 
stead of making it a duty of school offi- 
cials. The Court held that— 

If there are reasonably available other 
ways, such for illustration as zoning, promis- 
ing speedier and more effective conversion 
to a unitary, nonracial school system, “free- 
dom of choice” must be held unacceptable. 

Plainly, the intent of sections 409 and 
410 is to overrule both the Supreme Court 
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decisions and the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and to perpetuate unconstitutional seg- 
regation. These provisions should be 
stricken from the bill. 

I also intend to support amendments 
which will restore funds which have been 
cut from critical programs. I hope the 
House will at least vote for the amount of 
the budget requests which, unfortunately, 
are less than the authorized amounts. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, let me 
reaffirm my enthusiastic support fog the 
amendment proposed to restore the $5 
million requested for this all-important 
bilingual education program. 

As the author during the last session 
of Congress of H.R. 8000, one of the origi- 
nal bills to establish such a long-needed 
program, and as coauthor of H.R. 16019, 
introduced this year, to appropriate the 
full $30 million authorized by title VII of 
Public Law 90-247, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments 
of 1967, I regretted the administration 
decision to request only $5 million for 
bilingual education for fiscal 1969. 

And I was deeply disappointed by the 
Appropriations Committee action, in line 
with its regressive no new starts phi- 
losophy, of eliminating entirely even this 
meager sum to finance bilingual educa- 
tion. 

This shortsighted and ill-considered 
action simply ignores the official Con- 
gressional Policy Declaration contained 
in Public Law 90-247, in which the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate went on 
record as follows: 

In recognition of the special educational 
needs of the large numbers of children of 
limited English-speaking ability in the Unit- 
ed States, Congress hereby declares it to be 
the policy of the United States to provide 
financial assistance to local educational 
agencies to develop and carry out new and 
imaginative elementary and secondary 
school programs designed to meet these 
special educational needs. 


Mr. Chairman, I have heard sugges- 
tions made that, even if Congress should 
now renege on this solemn pledge and 
declaration, by refusing to provide funds 
to implement title VII of the ESEA 
amendments, that there would still be 
sources of financing available for bi- 
lingual education projects under title I 
of ESEA, as well as under the Head- 
start program of the war on poverty. 

However comforting and encouraging 
such an assumption may be, the entire 
legislative history of the Bilingual Edu- 
cation Act testifies to the contrary. 

Though the broad language of title 
I theoretically could authorize local 
school districts to sponsor bilingual edu- 
cation programs, the hard fact remains 
that they have not done so. By and large, 
the educational power structure has not 
seen fit to include bilingual education as 
a top-priority item in its shopping list 
for title I funds. 

This, in fact, was the key considera- 
tion that caused Congress last year to 
designate a separate, new title, title VII, 
to the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, as a means of earmarking a 
specific amount each year to set up a 
system of specialized education programs 
to offer America’s more than 3 million 
bilingual schoolchildren, for the first 
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time, a real chance to achieve their full 
educational potential. 

This year, of course, it is idle to talk 
of utilizing title I funds to support bi- 
lingual education projects—when the 
Appropriations Committee itself has just 
cut some $135 million out of the budget 
request for title I submitted to Congress 
by the President. 

To use title I funds for bilingual edu- 
cation would not only require taking 
away money from currently-funded title 
I projects, on a dollar-for-dollar sub- 
traction basis, but would reduce total 
available title I funds—already substan- 
tially slashed below the level of the ad- 
ministration’s “bare bones” budget fig- 
ure. 

As for the possibility of using Head- 
start funds for bilingual education proj- 
ects, I would like to point out that this 
same Appropriations Committee, again 
in its wisdom, has also cut funds for the 
war on poverty, this time by a whopping 
$300 million. 

So, it would appear that the Headstart 
program would probably not be the most 
likely prospect to rely on as a potential 
source of firm financial support for the 
bilingual education program. 

The only real hope, Mr. Chairman, of 
obtaining even a minimum amount of 
funding to start this vital program dur- 
ing the next fiscal year is by adopting 


requested by the administration. 

Few, indeed, would dispute the fact 
that there is an urgent need to find con- 
structive solutions to the unique bilin- 
gual/bicultural education problems faced 
by the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can schoolchildren who are members of 
our many ethnic and nationality groups 
7 speak a language other than Eng- 


The situation is just beginning to re- 
ceive the long-overdue national recogni- 
tion it deserves as one of the most criti- 
cal education problems in the United 
States—calling for immediate, aggres- 
sive, remedial action to help overcome 
the serious learning difficulties experi- 
enced by this important segment of the 
Nation's school-aged population. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I regret to 
say that, so far, little progress has been 
made toward finding adequate answers 
to the highly complex problems involved. 

And today, job opportunities, income 
levels, economic advancement, in fact, 
all the aspects of personal and family 
well-being, are closely linked to educa- 
tional achievement and the ability to 
communicate effectively with one an- 
other, 

‘Those of our citizens who are severely 
handicapped because of language bar- 
riers in our modern, predominantly Eng- 
lish-speaking society suffer a continual 
denial of the opportunity to participate 
and share fully in the rich abundance of 
20th-century America. 

What we need is an effort to develop 
the kind of local-State-Federal coopera- 


This is the very kind of program en- 
acted into law last year as title VII of 
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the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act—the Bilingual Education Act. 

Intended to share in the benefits of 
this landmark legislation are American 
schoolchildren from a wide variety of 
family linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds, including Spanish, French, 
Oriental, Portuguese, American Indian, 
Eskimo, Greek, Italian, Polish, Hungar- 
ian, and many more. 

The compelling urgency for greater 
attention to this area is graphically 
demonstrated by the fact that the me- 
dian number of years of school com- 
pleted for Spanish-speaking persons in 
the Southwestern States is 8.1 years, 
whereas for English-speaking citizens in 
the Southwest it is 12.1 years, and for 
nonwhite persons it is 9 years of school 
comple 


ted. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the House 
should also have in its record some sta- 
tistical information that I think is im- 
portant to consider. As I have indicated, 
the median number of school years com- 
pleted by the Spanish-speaking residents 
of the Southwest is 8.1, with a median 
annual income of $2,084. 

In the urban communities it is 8.4 
years, with a median income of $3,197. 
In the rural nonfarm areas the level of 
education is 6.9, with a median income 
of $1,871 annually, while in the overall 
English- community we have an 
education level of 12.1 and the amount 
received annually is substantially higher. 

May I also break that down now to 
the States within the Southwest? 

In Arizona, for example, the median 
educational level for the Spanish-speak- 
ing is 8.3, and median income is $3,269. 

In California, which is a little higher, 
the median school education is 9.2 with 
a median income of $4,179. In Colorado, 
it is 8.7 with an income of $3,283. In New 
Mexico, it is 8.8 with a median income of 
$3,170. And in Texas, the educational 
level is 6.7 years, with an annual income 
of $2,297. 

As we review the amounts that are 
received annually by the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of the Southwest we find that 
in almost every instance they are below 
the so-called poverty level. I think it is 
also important to note that since the 
Spanish-speaking family is larger than 
the national average, more people must 
be supported with the amounts of money 
I have indicated, which makes it very 
hard indeed for a man with a large fam- 
ily to be able to educate his children. 

This is true in the elementary and 
secondary grade levels, and, as we look 
at the financial situation of the South- 
west, and the tremendous expense of a 
college education, we find that the ma- 
jority of Spanish-speaking families in 
the Southwest cannot possibly even be- 
gin to afford to send their children to 
college. 

The tragic record of drop-outs, edu- 
cational disparity, and underachieve- 
ment in the Southwest has been called 
“the greatest single failure of our sys- 
tems to provide equality of educational 
opportunity in this region.” 

Moreover, this grade and high school 
failure continues on into the vital field 
of higher education. For example, ac- 
cording to the population ratio in the 
State of California, some 20,000 students 
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from the Spanish-speaking community 
should be enrolled on the 27 campuses 
of our fine university and State col- 
lege systems. 

However, fewer than 2,000 are actu- 
ally enrolled. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the Members of the House to sup- 
port this amendment. 

Relatively speaking, the amount re- 
quested is not large when compared to 
the billions upon billions spent each year 
by our Government. 

But the purpose is most worthy, and 
most urgent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Wisconsin desire any more time? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. I ask that the 
Clerk read. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. Sixty-seven Members are present, 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


TRoll No. 208] 

Albert Edwards, La. Long, La. 
Ashley Everett McMillan 
Battin Fino Myers 

Foley Neda 
Blanton Giatmo O'Hara, Mich 
Bow Gubser Resnick 
Burton, Calif. Hanna Rivers 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Stubblefield 
Button Holand Sullivan 
Cleveland Jones, Mo. ‘Teague, Tex 
Diggs n Thompson, NJ. 
Dingell Kornegay Tuck 
Dulski Kupferman 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HOLIFIELÐ, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 18037, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 389 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry into effect the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962, as amended (42 U.S.C. 2571-2620), 
$400,000,000, to remain available until June 
30, 1970. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have an amend- 
ment at page 54 of the bill, and I ask 
unanimous consent that both amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota that the amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
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the right to object, could the amend- 
ments be read by the clerk for the infor- 
mation of the Members? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
2, une 9, strike out the period at the end 
of line 9, and insert “: Provided, however, 
That these funds shall not be available to 
finance the concentrated employment pro- 
gram (CEP) or the program of job oppor- 
tunities in the business sector (JOBS).” 

On page 54, line 22, strike out the period 
and insert: Provided further, That no part 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be available for any other use until 
the Director has transferred to the Secretary 
of Labor the sum of $520,550,000 (or such 
lesser sum as the Secretary may determine 
to be necessary) to finance the concentrated 
employment program (CEP) and the pro- 
gram of job opportunities in the business 
sector (JOBS) .“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, may 
I ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quel if it is his intention, wher- 
ever there are any funds that might be 
used here, to exclude the funds in any 
way from any job program that comes 
under the purview of the JOBS program, 
and the concentrated employment pro- 
gram? 

Mr. QUIE. No; it is my intent that all 
of the CEP program and the JOBS pro- 
gram is funded out of the OEO funds. 

What this amounts to is there is $99 
million of the JOBS program that would 
be funded from MDTA. This would pro- 
hibit them from being funded out of 
MDTA and means they would be funded 
out of the OEO program. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Clerk will report the first amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
2, line 9, strike out the period at the end of 
line 9, and insert “Provided, however, That 
these funds shall not be available to finance 
the concentrated employment program 
(CEP) or the program of job opportunities 
in the business sector (JOBS).” 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, under the 
proposals of the Department of Labor 
which administers not only its own pro- 
grams such as the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act but also title 
I(B) of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
we find there is funding of the CEP and 
JOB programs from both acts. 

You are all familiar with the man- 
power development and training pro- 
grams in your own districts. There are 
some institutional programs that are 
working, they are run by vocational ed- 
ucation and some on-the-job training 
programs. 

By and large, they have an excellent 
record. 

In my district in many of the programs 
there is a 100-percent placement before 
the person begins their training in the 
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MDTA program and if there is not 100 
percent it is practically that amount. 

If the administration and the Depart- 
ment of Labor carries out their plans, 
some States will find that there will be no 
funds within their State for MDTA, OJT 
programs. 

I think CEP and JOBS are going to be 
good programs. But I do not want to 
fund them by canceling out MDTA. 

I think we have enough money in this 
bill that we should fund both MDTA and 
the CEP and JOBS programs. 

With the excellent record of MDTA in 
my district and in your district. I think 
the program ought to be continued. 

Therefore, this amendment which will 
prohibit the use of MDTA money in CEP 
and JOBS programs would mean that 
$99 million will have to be spent in MDTA 
programs as you have known them so 
far rather than be transferred to CEP 
and JOBS as the administration pro- 


poses. 

Under title II of the MDTA program, 
80 percent of the money is allocated to 
the States and 20 percent is reserved for 
the Secretary. 

The Department of Labor plans to 
take $61.3 million of the money that was 
reserved for the States for OJT pro- 
grams and spend that on the CEP and 
on the JOBS program, the remainder, 
$35 million, is to come from the 20 per- 
cent reserved for the Secretary. I think 
that is unwise, and this language would 
clear it up. We would make certain the 
money will be used in the way we in- 
tended it to be used, the way we author- 
ized, and the way we appropriated the 
money last year even though Labor 
didn’t use it all that way. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think that if the gentle- 
man will look at the language of our 
committee report, he will see that we 
discussed in that language many of the 
points that have been made by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. Some of these 
funds have been used for other purposes 
than the original intent of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 
Evidently the gentleman from Minnesota 
does not think the language of the re- 
port is strong enough or that the De- 
partment of Labor will honor it. Is that 
the view of the gentleman? 

Mr. QUIE. It has been my experience 
that if you want to make certain that a 
department does not transfer funds 
from one program to another among 
authorized programs, the best thing to 
do is to make it part of the law. If you 
put it in a report, we have seen too 
many instances when the report has been 
ignored. I no longer have confidence in 
the language of the report as being 
sufficient for the purpose. I am glad to 
see that it is in the report, for it indi- 
cates support of the position I have 
taken in my amendment. 

Mr. LAIRD. The language does sup- 
port what the gentleman is trying to do. 
I think the Department of Labor would 
pay attention to our committee report. 


As far as the gentleman’s amendment 
is concerned, it just adds weight to the 


report of the committee. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. If I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment, you 
do not undertake to increase the funds 
to the MDTA program to the maximum 
authorization? 

Mr. QUIE. That is not part of my 
amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. The effect of your 
amendment is to destroy the flexibility 
the Secretary now has to shift the funds. 

Mr. QUIE. No, if the gentleman had 
been listening to the amendments that 
I wanted to be considered en bloc, and 
now it will be necessary for me to offer 
the other amendment when we come to 
page 54, he would see that it is my in- 
tention to insure that the first money in 
the OEO would go for the CEP and JOB 
program to assure that the money will 
be available there. It will not destroy any 
money available for the CEP and JOB 
program. It will be there and available. 
The program will be funded as would the 
MDTA. 

Mr. PERKINS. Then it will not be 
necessary to transfer funds to this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. QUIE. It will not be necessary if 
both my amendments are adopted. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the need for the amend- 
ment, the Department’s announced esti- 
mate of the total needed funds for the 
CEP and JOB programs, $99 million, will 
come from MDTA, title II appropria- 
tions. Two-thirds of the remainder will 
be taken from funds to be apportioned 
from the States. This affects all of us. 
Every one of our States has been cut 
back on the money available for MDTA. 
In the job training program the cut- 
backs have been so substantial, in many 
States they have almost come to a stop. 

In the State of New York we have had 
applications from businessman over a 
year old for entry-level job training. On- 
the-job training programs cannot be 
funded because the Labor Department 
has transferred funds over to the JOB’s 
and CEP’s program out of the regular 
ODJ program. I have no confidence that 
the Labor Department will stop divert- 
ing these funds because of the commit- 
tee report. They have gone right on tell- 
ing us that they plan in their projection 
to spend this money out of the MDTA 
as well as out of poverty and other funds. 

I think it is time that we insist that 
they have an orderly procedure, when 
they allocate money to the States, that 
they make that money available to the 
total program of on-the-Job training. 
We can fund these programs adequately 
through other sources. 

As the gentleman from Minnesota in- 
dicated, he wanted the Committee to con- 
sider amendments en bloc which would 
require that they fund this out of the 
poverty funds. There is no attack on the 
JOB’s or the CEP’s program or their 
concept. We want to continue to carry 
them on. 


But we should not steal from Peter to 
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pay Paul, especially when Peter has been 
doing a good job, and it is demonstrated 
they are putting people to work at a very 
high percentage of those who are trained. 
This is the kind of administrative pro- 
cedure that gets us all in trouble and 
puts a black eye on essentially good pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, before go- 
ing any further, I would like to tell the 
House the amount of funds we are reduc- 
ing. The administration intends to spend 
in the concentrated employment pro- 
gram $276,600,000. Of that the Economic 
Opportunity Act was to provide $170,- 
600,000, and MDTA $51,000,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no reflection 
upon my friend, but the hour is late, and 
I propose to object to any extensions of 
time. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, just to point 
out the figures, so we can have them in 
mind. The administration proposes to 
spend on CEP $276,600,000. Of that $276,- 
600,000, approximately $51 million was 
to come from MDTA. If my amendment 
is adopted, that $51 million will have to 
come from the poverty program or OEO, 
as will $170.6 million presently planned 
from OEO and $55 million from title IV 
of social security. In the JOBS program 
the administration proposes to spend 
$243,950,000. Of that $243,950,000, a sum 
of $47,950,000 was to come from MDTA. 
If my amendment is adopted, that $48 
million will have to come from the pov- 
erty program or the OEO, where it 
should come from, where it is authorized, 
where the Congress intended, and we 
ought to appropriate the money there. 
One hundred and ninety-six million dol- 
lars are already planned from that source. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one other point. All of the States are 
being cut back in the on-the-job training 
funds under MDTA. This is, I think, a 
poor exercise of priority. We have an 
existing program that is doing the job 
at entry level training. We should go 
ahead and fund that program. It is fine 
for us to start a new businessman’s pro- 
gram and try to get business involved in 
creating hardcore job opportunities, but 
let us take that money from sources pro- 
vided, the poverty program and other 
sources. Certainly it does not make any 
sense, where we have all these applica- 
tions for OJT and with the high per- 
formance record in getting them jobs and 
when the jobs are available, to delay 
these funds. 

What does an employer do when he 
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makes an application, and the forms are 
filled out, and it is approved, and he has 
to wait a year for funds? That is the 
situation today. He throws up his hands 
and says he needs employees today, and 
so he does not participate. 

Under present plans, six States will 
have no money whatever for regular on- 
the-job training. Included in those six 
are the States of New York, Arizona, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania. 

All of the money for OJT, for regular 
training programs in those States, is 
going to be used for CEP, concentrated 
employment program, or JOBS, job op- 
portunities in the business sector. That 
is the JOBS program. This just does not 
make sense. We would hope the House 
will assert itself and set the priorities 
and say to the Labor Department that 
we want on-the-job training to continue 
and want allocations made in an orderly 
way to the States, so they will know how 
much money they are getting and so 
they can go ahead and implement the 
program. I think many of us have a 
special stake in seeing the manpower 
programs operate efficiently and effec- 
tively to help the unemployed and 
unskilled. 

This is a reasonable amendment, and 
I hope it will pass. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Both of my friends have been talking 
at length. The problem is very simple. 

This subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, cut 
the increase for the poverty program 
from $407 million down to $100 million, 
or a cut of $307 million. Now this amend- 
ment proposes to do even more. 

There may be some exceptions, but in 
view of what this committee has done, 
Mr. Chairman, under all the existing cir- 
cumstances, cutting $307 million, I do 
not believe the idea of doing more would 
have merit to many. 

What my friend proposes is to transfer 
all this activity to the poverty program. 
It does not have merit. In view of what 
we have already cut, I cannot imagine 
this amendment prevailing. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. For the Recorp I be- 
lieve we should point out that although 
there is a cut of $307 million in the budg- 
et request for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity the amount you are funding 
here, I believe, is $100 million more than 
the present level. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes. Second, we should 
point out that a very large portion of 
the CEP program and the JOBS program 
is now being funded out of poverty 
money. The portion being funded out of 
MDTA amounts to two-thirds of the 
money available for the regular on-the- 
job training program. This should be 
ayolable for the on-the-job training. 

Mr. FLOOD. What the gentleman pro- 
poses in the amendment is simply to 
transfer it to poverty. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. My amendment would not 
transfer money to poverty. 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. QUIE. Already the OEO has trans- 
ferred this program to Labor. My amend- 
ment says they had better fund CEP and 
JOBS out of poverty money, where au- 
thorized, and not MDTA. Do not take 
away from a good program to make a 
new one work. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I say this: it is 
either the money or no program. 

Mr. QUIE. There is no reduction in 
money or increase in money in my 
amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. I repeat: it is the money 
or no program. You know that. 

Mr. QUIE. I know that? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course you do. 

Mr. QUIE. My amendment does not 
reduce or increase the money. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to take the 
floor on this amendment. I would ordi- 
narily leave it to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. O’Haral, but his official 
responsibilities require him to be else- 
where. 

This comes out of a subcommittee that 
Mr. O’Hara chairs over in our Committee 
on Education and Labor. This is some- 
thing we have debated in the Committee 
on Education and Labor, but unfortu- 
nately I was down in Florida with a lit- 
tle primary about the time most of this 
came up. I missed some of the infighting. 
I know it has been going on for about 
6 months. 

The net effect, as I understand the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Qu], would be 
that the ongoing programs that the ad- 
ministration has developed for the con- 
centrated employment program and for 
the program called JOBS, which is run 
by the National Alliance for Business, 
some of America’s finest businessmen, 
would be thrown into chaos at a very 
late time in this, what so far, has been 
a rather cool summer. 

These programs were designed to get 
going so that this summer people 
could be placed in jobs and next fall 
more people could be placed in jobs in 
private employment. There is some dis- 
sent on my left here about how the pro- 
grams are being run. The net effect 
would be to take money out of the pro- 
grams which the administration has 
been working on for 6 months and tell 
them to go fishing for that amount of 
money. I think this would be a mistake 
to do that. I think the programs of con- 
centrated employment and the National 
Alliance for Business are getting off to 
@ sound start. I would hope we would 
support the planning that has gone 
ahead in those areas. I think all of us 
want to see people getting in JOBS, par- 
ticularly jobs in areas where they need 
to get in JOBS. Unemployment is concen- 
trated in a few areas of the United 
States. The administration has tried to 
place these programs where the greatest 
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need was. That is the reason for the 
configuration that they have come up 
with of taking some money out of the 
poverty program and some out of the 
MDTA and coming up with this con- 
centrated employment program and this 
program run by the National Alliance 
for Business. So I think we should sup- 
port this kind of constructive planning 
that has gone ahead and not tear it up 
here a few days after the end of the 
fiscal year and cause chaos. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the position 
of the committee and of the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcomittee in 
maintaining the position of the commit- 
tee on this. I would ask all Members to 
vote against this amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I per- 
sonally wish to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida. I think 
he has hit the nail right on the head. 
This amendment would destroy the flex- 
ibility of the Secretary of Labor in one 
of the best programs we have in Gov- 
ernment, the MDTA program. If the 
MDTA program were fully funded, there 
may not be too much objection to the 
gentleman’s amendment, but if the 
MDTA program is partially funded and 
we have all of the States programs lay- 
ing over a year, then the Secretary of 
Labor should have some discretion in the 
poor districts or the ghettos where they 
have a 25-percent unemployment rate 
or a 40-percent unemployment rate to 
transfer some of these funds into the CEP 
program. In committee I would much 
prefer to have some of this money in the 
CEP program rather than to have the 
MDTA programs all funded, because 
those programs are not usually the hard 
core, while the others are. They touch 
the hard core. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, to sum 
it all up before my time expires here, our 
Committee on Education and Labor 
voted against this amendment the other 
day. The Committee on Appropriations, 
its subcommittee and full committee, 
have apparently considered this. I think 
it is unwise to tear up on-going programs 
at this time. I would urge all Members 
to support the respective committees of 
the House in accepting this program. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if this amendment were 
to prevail, we would break faith with the 
thousands upon thousands of American 
businessmen and industrialists who are 
today actively participating with their 
Government in trying to create jobs and 
work opportunities for hard-core unem- 
ployed, I am amazed and astounded that 
the gentleman offered this amendment 
here today. He offered it the other day in 
committee. We voted it down. He knows 
that the most promising program in this 
country today is the program being ad- 
vocated by the National Alliance for 
Businessmen. They are men who have 
come into this picture. 

The committee is headed by a very dis- 
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tinguished American industrialist, Henry 
Ford, who is putting together a team of 
businessmen in an effort to work with 
this program in trying to provide jobs 
for those who are unemployed. 

Mr. Chairman, if there is a hopeful 
program in this country, this program 
holds out -by far the greatest hope for 
success. 

Should the amendment, which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. uml, prevail, the Secretary 
of the Department of Labor could not use 
any of these funds in an effort to work 
with these distinguished businessmen, 
the alliance of businessmen, in an effort 
to establish these jobs. I think this would 
be a disaster. I hope the House will con- 
sider what you are being asked to do here 
today. It is rather interesting to me that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quml is offering this amendment. He 
has been on the floor of this House, for 
example, on several occasions urging that 
we let the business community come into 
this question of poverty and the question 
of providing skilled men for these jobs 
and thereby give the industrialist, the 
employer, a place in the program. 

Mr. Chairman, President Johnson has 
done just that very thing. We have cre- 
ated this group, the alliance of business- 
men and what the gentleman is propos- 
ing that we do is that we say that the 
President cannot have and exercise this 
flexibility with reference to the original 
funds which he has available for the ben- 
efit of the maximum good and for the 
benefit of the maximum number of 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the House will 
consider the impact of this amendment 
and vote it down. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUII. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
tened to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons], and I have 
listened to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS], and I 
cannot thoroughly understand what in 
the world they are talking about with 
reference to this program, because my 
amendment would permit MDTA—the 
MDTA program that works with busi- 
nessmen—and we would continue the 
program as it has been conducted in the 
past. 

If they had an objection to the offer- 
ing of my amendment simultaneously I 
would, perhaps, be able to understand 
their views with reference to the OEO 
programs—we would take the full 
amount of $465 million available out of 
that program for the CEP job program 
where they work with the problem areas 
of policy control and, thereby, it would 
be my hope that we would have an ad- 
ditional basis of fact which would en- 
able us to go on with the job training 
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programs and other programs that are 
available to these people with dignity 
and with results. 

Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
statement was made that the programs 
are already underway. That is precisely 
what this amendment would ensure that 
we do not dismantle the on-the-job 
training program that has been under- 
way since 1962 when we passed the law, 
to induce CEP money which is to be al- 
located by the Congress to the States 
available in and the same would be true 
in this instance. 

In other words, the adoption of the 
amendment to which objection has been 
raised would guarantee that the jobs in 
the CEP program would continue and be 
fully funded. But still there is not 
enough money in CEP with which to 
provide job opportunities for these peo- 
ple, but we would still continue the on- 
the-job training program under the reg- 
ular manpower training program. If we 
do not have this amendment, the ad- 
ministration has told us that two-thirds 
of the money would be transferred to this 
other program. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, if I may be permitted to use 
some of my time, it does seem to me that 
this House, on this bill, does have a right 
to consider the priorities involved. The 
question is whether or not we believe it 
appropriate to take from the regular 
MDTA program $99 million which is thus 
reducing the ongoing OJT program. 
This is what the Department of Labor is 
doing right now. The funding being pro- 
vided to CEP and JOBS from the Man- 
power Administration enables the De- 
partment to partially fund their new 
emphasis programs designed to train the 
hard-core unemployed. It is important 
to recognize, however, that the hard- 
core programs will not by themselves 
solve the problem. If there is even a slight 
recession in this country the first ones 
to be affected will be those at the bottom 
of the employment ladder, and this prob- 
lem will not be overcome unless we have 
moved up the ladder to others to whom 
job opportunity training has been ex- 
tended. This is what MDTA has achieved. 
It is a proven program working with both 
the entry level semiskilled employee and 
the seriously disadvantaged. The problem 
arises today because over $45 million has 
been transferred from the regular MDTA 
program to CEP and JOBS in fiscal year 
1968, resulting in workable programs 
being unfunded. For example, 52 proj- 
ects, totaling $3,568,709 and involving 
1,667 trainees, approved by the inter- 
agency project review committee are still 
unfunded as of June 18, 1968. The record 
shows that of the $22 million authorized 
for section 241, a total of $15,198,638 has 
been spent today, leaving a balance of 
$6,801,362 still available. Here is the list 
of those projects which have been ap- 
proved but are not funded, supplied to me 
by the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for Economic Development, Ross Davis: 
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APPROVED PROJECTS UNFUNDED—TOTAL, $3,568,709 
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No. State Area Date Occupation Trainees Cost Date 
received approved 
an New Jerse ONO WAV ˙ k E E o A Jan. 5 Secretary (clerical skis) 20 $38, 928 roe 10, 1968 
8184 8 Aà Carbon and Emery Counties do.... Mine machinery mechanic 20 56,515 Jan. 24, } 1968 
8191 California Imperial County . Auto pees station mechanic. 40 118,178 Jan. 16, 1968 
= N 0. FFF 20 55,977 Do. 
— — do- 20 88,213 Do. 
8197 Pennsylvani Altoona, 16 51,955 Jan. 24, 1968 
. cacs “oak . .-do.... Tool machine setup operator. 40 105, 577 . 
=e West Virginia Gay. ..-... . Apr. 22 E TT 20 62,094 May 2, 1968 
ooo Se Fayette 2227 —T—T— 20 50, 174 Do. 
— E r S 16 7,673 Do. 
8199 Louisiana Concordia and Catahoula Counties. Jan. 2 20 63,532 Jan. 24,1968 
8202 Californi poe H San Joaquin County. .-do.... Sewing machine operator (canvas prod. 50 62, 658 Do. 
New Jersey ai — ee See do. . Various, including prevocational training 130 406,376 Mar. 18, 1968 
a Washington. = Seat ET AAA do Assembler-instal er, gener dl 80 32, 647 Jan. a 1968 
— anes PTS Oe rea E DE EN EN E S nee a di | RSE EA 20 17, 603 
. Altoona, Blair County. . 15 Automobile mechanic 16 44,374 Jan. Oi, 1968 
Brooklyn, Navy Yard Feb. 20 51,597 Feb. 950 1968 
do. = mg 20 28, 381 
ee heen 53 20 42.400 M Ps, 1968 
— — o. Keypunch/verifier operator — § ar. 
— . 1 r — 40 112, 352 Do. 
0 > 3 — 50 64, 700 Do. 
do. . Machine setup operator 50 102, 373 Feb. 19, 1968 
.-do.... Module assembler. ______ 80 24, 22 Do. 
Feb. 12 Farm ler airera mechanic Canny- 20 56,393 May 2, 1968 
—— Sr 15 n er aircraft structures and surfaces.. SZ 8 a — May pa 1968 
= ERER 00 — 20 29, De. 
.-do.... Machine operator 20 49,705 Do, 
ais Welder, combination. 40 111, 737 Do, 
do. 40 124, 584 Do. 
40 94, 819 Do. 
40 132, 699 Do. 
54,830 Mar. 25, 1968 
44,270 May 2,1968 
6, 092 — 
do 52, 516 
Electrical appliance serviceman.. 74,295 May 0 1968 
Ee Be aS Gasoline engine repairman__.._.__- 35,468 May 2. 1968 
do. Auto mechanic. 71, 900 May Peis 


do. 
Hidalgo Cou 
pona in ii 


jouth Co 
Lawrence... 
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The reason is because the funding has 
been concentrated in the concentrated 
employment program, the CEP program. 
As a result you have EDA financing loans 
on a long-term, low-interest basis for 
companies to provide work for EDA 
areas, but they cannot get the money 
necessary through MDTA to finance the 
trained workers to go into the manufac- 
turing plant. 

The other factor, Mr. Chairman, 
which must be viewed by the committee 
as it relates to the pending amendment is 
that of costs. 

As the hearings of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee clearly show, the Depart- 
ment of Labor requested $25 million 
more than was appropriated in this fiscal 
year and yet the number to be trained 
will be less. 

On page 122 of the hearings the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop], and the Manpower Ad- 
ministrator, Mr. Ruttenberg, discussed 
the Federal costs of the manpower 
programs: 

Mr. FLoop. What cost does Uncle Sam bear 
in connection with the on-the-job training 

programs; not just the hard core, but the 
whole across-the-board job training pro- 
gram? How much does it cost Uncle Sam? 

Mr. RUTTENBERG. The average cost of the 
training programs is on page 24. We are esti- 
ating for fiscal 1969, that the unit cost for 
the regular on-the-job training programs 
overall is $1,000. The regular on-the-job 


.-d0.... Auto body repairman 
do.. Front end mechanic 


do.. . Welder, combination 
--- Apr. 22 Clerk, general office 


training programs where the short-term un- 
employed people or people who are currently 
employed but are being upgraded to higher 
skills that runs an average of $537. 

When we begin to get into the regular on- 
the-job training programs that try to get a 
little harder core person than the average, 
it costs $1,800, as you can see. 


In the JOBS and CEP program the 
costs are higher. The gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER], on page 138 of the 
hearings, part 1, discussed this with Mr. 
Ruttenberg, as follows: 


Mr, SHRIVER. On page 22 and page 23 of the 
justifications you refer to the estimated $3,- 
500 per trainee paid to the employers, and 
so forth—how was that figure of $3,500 
reached? 

Mr. RUTTENBERG. It is really our hope and 
expectation of what the average on the job 
opportunities in the business sector might 
be, but it is based upon work with funds 
available under the Office of Manpower Ad- 
ministrator’s budget for experimental and 
demonstration projects where we have work- 
ed on specific projects with specific compa- 
nies on an experimental basis. I can mention 
one specific one. We developed a project, 
strictly on an experimental basis, with the 
Whitaker Corp. in California. We involved the 
hard core and we followed specific concepts 
of giving the individual the maximum. 
amount of supportive service which was nec- 
essary to make them a useful worker in a 
private, free, competitive economy and the 
unit cost of that specific program happens 
to be about $3,900. 

We have had other experimental programs 
that lead us to this conclusion. 
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28,620 May 28,1968 
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21, 737 1 
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The point is that the new programs 
being funded under MDTA have the 
effect of actually reducing the number of 
persons in this Nation who can be 
trained while increasing the overall cost 
of the program. 

I should also like to urge the commit- 
tee’s consideration of the fact that the 
poverty program, funded by OEO, is the 
Federal Government’s agency to assist 
in the priority area of the hard core 
unemployed—those most in need of 
poverty assistance. By funding through 
OEO we can best realize both goals; 
namely, to attack the problem of the 
hard-core while at the same time con- 
tinuing fully the proven MDTA program 
to upgrade the skill level of those pres- 
ently employed in order to open more 
entry level jobs. 

I woula say to the Members of the 
Committee that to me it would make a 
great deal of sense for all of us to con- 
sider what we are doing if, in fact, we 
negate the work of MDTA, and that is 
what we are doing if this amendment 
is not adopted. The amendment is a step 
forward, and I believe it deserves the 
support of the Committee, because it will 
insure full support for MDTA while at 
the same time it will not hurt the CEP or 
the JOBS program, but provide respon- 
sibility for its funding through the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. That is where 
the bulk of the money is coming today. 
Here is a chart which shows this from 
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page 125 of part 1 of the hearings before 
the Subcommittee on the Departments of 
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Labor and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and Related Agencies: 


MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION—FISCAL YEAR 1969 PROGRAM LEVELS REFLECTING CEP AND JOBS CONTRIBUTION 


[Dollar amounts in thousands] 
Fiscal year 1969 base Less CEP Less JOBS Net 
Fund source Federal Federal Federal Federal 
Trainees obliga- Trainees obliga- Trainees obliga- Trainees obliga- 
tions tions tions tons 
. ˖ R 274,700 $417,996 2, 200 $51,000 13,700 $47,950 233, 800 3319, 046 
e asian nas 9.400 12-50), „ 
Non-CEP areas. 2 e 
In school 
Summer 
Out of school. 
Operation Mainstream. 
New careers £ 
CEP support.. A 
ob a e a Re (20D, COD EEE SS 51,700 181, 600 
CEP areas 


Special impact -D 
‘ork incentive program 


1, 252, 996 


164,200 1279, 000 


36,000) (126, 000 
x 9545 (55, 0009.. 


71,400 243,950 839, 200 


730, 046 


— 288 (EOA 
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I trust the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

The whole story is relatively simple 
enough. All of these programs of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, or the 
special job program, or the manpower 
training program, or whatever it may be, 
have less money allotted than they want. 
They took $51 million out of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity funds and are 
proposing to put $99 million with that 
next year out of the manpower training 
funds for this special program. They also 
asked for another $130 million which 
they did not get in this bill for this special 
program. 

This is not an ordinary manpower 
training program. For example, in the 
Watts area, they are proposing to locate 
a business and pay the businessman the 
difference in cost of locating there com- 
pared with someplace else. They are 
trying to get some jobs where the hard- 
core unemployment exists, get the busi- 
nesses located close to these people. 

I have some reservations about these 
programs, but the fact remains that 
what they are talking about in this bill 
is $51 million out of the Office of Eco- 
nomie Opportunity, and $99 million out 
of the manpower training, and we have 
recommended against another $130 mil- 
lion extra. If we pass this amendment it 
will completely gut the program. We 
cannot cut it much further and let it 
live. Let us give them the chance for 
1 more year and vote this amendment 
down. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

I shall not detain the Committee very 
long. I merely want to concur in the 
remarks made by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Sarr], in de- 
scribing the horrible situation we are in. 
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I am also indebted to Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin for making it very clear to me 
on why we should not do this. 

The fact of the matter is that the OEO 
funding is horribly inadequate to meet 
the problems that face us in the urban 
communities of this country, and we are 
not going to do it by depressing an al- 
ready very bad situation, and clearly the 
amendment would merely be a further 
burden on what I consider to be a most 
inadequate funding of the OEO program. 

Mr. Chairman, our Committee on Ap- 
propriations has reported a bill which, if 
enacted, would again force a reduction in 
Economie Opportunity Act programs. 
The report suggests that its $1.873 billion 
is sufficient to carry existing programs 
at the present level of effort. While the 
Office of Economic Opportunity argues 
that this would actually cut some $60 
million from its present operations, there 
can be no argument that funding only 
the current program costs completely 
denies important new proposals for next 
year by the President. This bill eliminates 
$307 million from an already under- 
funded war on poverty, which OEO be- 
lieves would leave it some 3 or 4 percent 
shy of what it needs just to continue. 
Even worse, the important new emphases 
proposed by the President would be lost. 
Here, in human terms, are the high costs 
of such lost opportunities: 

The JOBS program, a cooperative ef- 
fort involving the Federal Government 
and the American business community 
would be seriously setback. The National 
Alliance of Businessmen, chaired by 
Henry Ford I, has undertaken the chal- 
lenging task of producing 500,000 jobs in 
industry for the hard-core unemployed 
by 1971. Under this program, private in- 
dustry hires and trains the hard-core 
unemployed and the Federal Government 
defrays the extraordinary costs of their 
training. The alliance reports that busi- 
nessmen throughout the country have 
already pledged 120 percent of the first 
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year’s job quota. Annualizing under the 
committee bill, the Government could 
not meet its share of the bargain for 
fiscal 1969. It would force a reduction 
of 38,000 job opportunities and bring this 
critical program of cooperation between 
Government and industry to a standstill. 

The President has also proposed a sig- 
nificant increase in Headstart Follow 
Through, already set back a year by last 
year’s slash in his budget. This program 
provides continued enrichment for poor 
children who have moved from Headstart 
into the public schools. Experience has 
shown that gains achieved by Headstart 
youngsters may be seriously diminished 
unless the schools they enter are respon- 
sive to their newly found interests and 
skills. Follow Through is essential if the 
Headstart concept is to have its full im- 
pact. Ideally, OEO would provide Follow 
Through to every Headstart graduate. 
Under the President’s already con- 
strained request, one Headstart graduate 
in four would have been enrolled in Fol- 
low Through. Under the committee’s an- 
nualized approach, a further cut would 
have to be made to remove an additional 
23,000 children. 

There are other planned increases that 
would be foregone: family planning for 
another 200,000 poor women; seven to 12 
new housing development corporations; 
6,500 more Upward Bound students 
helped toward college. Of course the 
committee report only infers a status quo 
for the war on poverty. It does not specify 
that the poor must give up any particular 
programs. But it is evident that under 
the appropriation, new benefits may only 
be extended by taking away some of the 
meager help we have already offered to 
those trying to escape poverty. It is about 
time that the Congress fulfills its com- 
mitments to the poor, and not at the 
expense of the poor. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it must be pointed out here that we are 
not saying that all the on-the-job train- 
ing program would be eliminated under 
this amendment. What we are saying is 
that we want to keep the Secretary’s job 
flexible so that if an on-the-job train- 
ing project is ready to be set up, the 
Secretary could fund it, and if the Na- 
tional Alliance of Businessmen is ready 
to go ahead with a project, the Secre- 
tary could fund such a project also. The 
Secretary, under the present setup, is 
free to use the money where it is most 
urgently needed, and where it will do 
the most good. 

Now what the gentleman is proposing 
in his amendment is to tie the Secre- 
tary’s hands and say, “You can only go 
one way,” even though the OJT pro- 
grams are not ready for funding. This 
amendment would say the Secretary 
must spend funds only on OJT projects 
even though they're not ready. 

Meanwhile we have all the business- 
men standing by looking for some funds 
to get the hard-core unemployed off the 
public dole and into the stream of the 
economy, I think that is an important 
thing to remember here. The amendment 
should be voted down. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The gentle- 
man from Minnesota, on the question of 
where we ought to be funding the job pro- 
grams, is like watching a tennis match 
with the same man playing both sides of 
the net. 

You will remember in 1965 when we 
had the poverty bill before us, he urged 
the Congress that we transfer all of the 
job training programs to the Department 
of Labor because they knew how to 
handle money and they knew how to 
handle the programs and they knew how 
to do it best. 

Then in 1966, having been visited upon 
by some other kind of revelation, he de- 
cided that HEW was the place. 

Then the following year, he went back 
to a combination of Labor and HEW. 

If you remember last fall, there was a 
combination of Labor, HEW and State 
and local vocational teams with people. 

The one consistent thing he has done 
ever since I have been in this Congress 
is to insist that the last place he wanted 
to put the job training was in the poverty 
program. 
I recall that he said on many occasions 
that we must involve private enterprise 
in job training programs. 

We now have a program that has 
caught the imagination of everybody in 
the private sector in this country and it 
has been started. They are ready to go 
and accomplish things in partnership 
with us using private enterprise know- 
how. 

But to thwart that, the gentleman now 
suggests, after years of criticism of the 
poverty program, that we should only fi- 
nance job training through the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

I submit that that is some consist- 
ency—but that it is still like watching a 
tennis match with the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] playing both sides 
of the net at the same time. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
GONZALEZ]. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] and ardently 
supported by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GOODELL] although offered 
under the pretense of doing something 
desirable in effect and in reality, would 
kill one of the most imaginative and 
successful programs devised by our great 
President Lyndon Johnson: the CEP, 
known as the concentrated employment 
program. This attack represents a bold 
partisan effort, born out of blind Repub- 
lican opposition to a valuable program 
that already has redeemed hundreds of 
hard-core unemployed from the welfare 
rolls. 

The only and true reason for this 
amendment is the passion of blind parti- 
san opposition. 

The concentrated employment pro- 
gram is doing a tremendously successful 
job. I am a witness to it. In my district 
I am a personal witness to the fact of 
many constituents who are now either 
gainfully employed or are in training for 
gainful employment. 
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I know of several cases who were 
chronically unemployed and who were on 
relief, who today, thanks to CEP, are 
off the welfare rolls and working. 

I hope the amendment will be rejected, 
as it was in committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL CONTRACT COMPLIANCE AND CIVIL 

RIGHTS PROGRAM 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
functions of the Department of Labor under 
Executive Order 11246 of September 24, 1965, 
as amended, and title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, $904,000, together with not to 
exceed $512,000 to be derived from the Em- 
ployment Security Administration account, 
Unemployment Trust Fund. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOW 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dow: On page 
11, line 20, strike out “$904,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$1,456,000”; and on page 12 
line 1, strike out “$512,000” and insert in 
lieu thereof “$762,000.” 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the Clerk had read through line 3, page 
12; he has read through “Preventing Age 
Discrimination in Employment” and is 
down to line 7, page 12? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk stopped 
at page 12, line 2, in his reading, I would 
inform the gentleman. 

Mr. LAIRD. He did not read line 3? 

The CHAIRMAN. Line 3 is a heading 
on page 12. 

The gentleman from New York is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, in this ap- 
propriation, we must not cut back funds 
to enforce compliance with civil rights 
of contractors benefiting from Federal 
funds. The amendment I offer is to in- 
crease the appropriation for Federal con- 
tract compliance and civil rights compli- 
ance. In this area, the Labor Department 
administers three distinct programs, the 
Office of the Director of Federal Con- 
tract Compliance, plans for progress, and 
civil rights compliance. 

My amendment will raise the total 
money for the three programs from the 
figure in the committee bill, $1,416,000 
to $2,218,000 which is the estimate for 
the fiscal year 1969 budget. It would pro- 
vide $552,000 more under the regular 
appropriation and increase the trust 
fund transfer for civil rights compliance 
by $250,000 to the requested figure of 
$762,000. 

The contract compliance office, the 
first program, has a small staff which 
formulates the governmental policy for 
contract compliance under Government 
contracts and oversees its implementa- 
tion for the whole of the Federal Govern- 
ment. As if the efforts which have been 
made by the small office are not token 
enough, the present appropriation bill 
would cut back needed funds to do the 
job. 

The Federal Government is presently 
involved in roughly $20 billion worth of 
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construction contracts each year, a fig- 
ure which is about one-third of the ma- 
jor construction being done in this 
country. This says nothing about all con- 
tracts for Government procurement. The 
small figures asked for compliance are 
really the most critical leverage and 
muscle that are needed to eliminate ra- 
cial unemployment, and to admit Ne- 
groes more fully into America’s pros- 
perity. 

The Government cannot begin to do 
its job with such a small office. As of 
now, it can only attempt to police those 
contracts of over a million dollars for 
construction. I suggest that this Con- 
gress do not crimp it further by with- 
holding the full funds sought for this 
program. 

The Office of Contract Compliance is 
responsible to supervise the overall com- 
pliance policy for other Federal agencies 
such as the Federal Highway Adminis- 
tration, the Social Security Administra- 
tion, HEW, and HUD. 

The funds for plans for progress, the 
second program, would also come under 
the first figure of my amendment. This 
program is a voluntary program which 
has been developed by leading U.S. em- 
ployers to promote and implement equal 
employment opportunity, and it is a pro- 
gram which supplements the Federal 
program for governmental contractors. 

The lower figure in my amendment 
would apply to the third program. It 
would increase the transfer from the un- 
employment trust fund to the level of 
the original request in order to fund the 
civil rights compliance activity in the 
Department of Labor. This applies to 
contracts funded in part by the Federal 
Government. The trust fund is collected 
by the Government as an excise tax from 
employers. 

The need is great at this time to assure 
the citizens of this Nation that the Fed- 
eral Government is complying with the 
statutes and that the Congress is not 
bigoted and hypocritical. The funding 
should be effected at the full amount so 
that we can at least say that Uncle Sam 
is fulfilling his responsibilities a little 
better in this area. In the list of domestic 
priorities, this is one of the first. 

A few days ago we authorized one-half 
billion dollars for police. Let us provide 
at least $2 million to police compliance 
with civil rights. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the amendment. I am sure that 
many of the Members of the committee 
and the House would be surprised to 
hear me oppose the amendment. I oppose 
it because it is without merit, in my 
opinion, and is invalid. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, they 
asked for 139 jobs for this program. They 
now have 69. In my opinion and in the 
opinion of the committee, this is not war- 
ranted and could not be justified. 

May I add this. I direct the attention 
of the Chairman to page 8 of the very 
excellent report, and there we will find 
the Office of the Secretary, and we will 
see italicized “Federal Contract Compli- 
ance and Civil Rights Programs.” 

I think my friend from Mississippi, 
who sits behind me, would agree that 
under no circumstances do I yield to the 
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gentleman from New York on this pro- 
gram. Let me read: 

The bill includes $1,416,000, a reduction of 
$802,000 from the request— 


But hear this, Mr. Chairman— 


and an increase of $313,000 over the 
amount appropriated for 1968. 


Could I say more? I suggest the 
amendment be destroyed. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, will the dis- 
tinguished chairman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me with probably $60 billion of Federal 
construction and untold billions of dol- 
lars of Federal procurement, a paltry 
million and a half dollars for compliance 
with the civil rights program in a time 
like this is begging the question. 

Mr. FLOOD. May I say this to my 
friend? 

Mr. DOW. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. FLOOD. For 22 years my heart has 
been bleeding here in this cause—longer 
than the gentleman’s. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I merely want 
to conclude by saying that the amount 
recommended by the committee, it seems 
to me, is trivial. I have had some experi- 
ence with this office, and when questions 
are raised with them, they seem utterly 
unable to do much about the problem. 
I have had problems in my district relat- 
ing to discrimination in contracts that 
involved Federal funds. There seems to 
be no place to turn. I judge it is because 
the resources of this office are not ade- 
quate to this great American problem. 

Mr. FLOOD. In an election year, I can 
understand that. 

Mr. DOW. I am glad the gentleman is 
so appreciative of the needs of an elec- 
tion year. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to state to the gentleman from New 
York, the committee has provided for an 
increase in this item of $300,000. Last 
year we provided 67 employees, and they 
did not even hire all of them. This appro- 
priation provides a $300,000 increase. 

Mr. FLOOD. As a matter of fact, a 
$313,000 increase. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from New 
York voted against the tax increase, and 
we have trouble financing these pro- 


grams. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Dow]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 

For grants and payments under titles II, 
III, and V of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 as amended, $257,- 
626,000, of which $50,000,000 shall be for 
school library resources, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials under title II of said 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965; $177,876,000 shall be for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services 
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under title III of said Act; and $29,750,000 

shall be for strengthening State departments 

of education under title V of said Act. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COHELAN 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CoHELAN: On 
page 13, line 11 after titles II, III. insert 
VII“; on line 13 add $5,000,000 to the first 
sum a g in that line, and after that 
sum insert “of which $5,000,000 shall be for 
Bilingual education progr: FA 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
advise the Committee that I have 
another amendment which will immedi- 
ately follow this one, which affects the 
same general areas, titles II and III, only 
it would add section 8 on line 13 and 
would add $30,000,000 to the first sum. 

Getting to the matter before us, Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment would re- 
store $5 million for bilingual education 
programs. 

Last year we passed the Bilingual 
Education Act. I was a cosponsor of this 
legislation to meet the special educa- 
tional demands of youngsters who do not 
speak English as their mother tongue. 

The first section of the Bilingual 
Education Act provides the best case for 
funding this program. It reads: 

In recognition of the special educational 
needs of the large numbers of children of 
limited English speaking ability in the 
United States, Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide fimancial assistance to local educa- 
tional agencies to develop and carry out 
new and imaginative programs ... to meet 
these special educational needs. 

We voted once before to “provide 
financial assistance” to help these bilin- 
gual students. Now is the time to give 
real meaning to this declaration of 
Policy. 

We last year authorized $30 million 
for this program. This amendment 
seeks to appropriate only $5 million of 
that authorization. This is a small start 
on a very important effort to bring es- 
sential communications skills and teach- 
ing methods to youngsters who are 
handicapped by their dual language 
capabilities. 

There are more than 5 million school- 
age children who are today falling be- 
hind in their education because English 
is their language of instruction, but not 
their mother tongue. 

This $5 million will provide intensive 
training for teachers of these bilingual 
students, and will establish programs to 
prepare and organize materials for com- 
plementary instruction in both lan- 
guages of the students. 

This is a new program, but it is a small 
start toward helping millions of students 
who badly need help now. 

I urge the support of my colleagues 
for this amendment. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr, GONZALEZ. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from California, who has 
worked for many years in behalf of this 
very noble cause. I cannot think of a 
more needed amendment than this. I 
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urge the House to approve it and to get 
behind this long-needed program. 

Again I compliment the gentleman 
from California, who has pioneered in 
this effort, for giving us the opportunity 
to join with him. 

Mr. COHELAN, I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN, I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. I thank my friend 
from California for yielding. 

I wish to associate myself with the 
gentleman’s remarks, and I commend 
him for a very fine amendment. The need 
for this amendment is great. It is a step 
in the right direction to help these chil- 
dren who need help now. 

Mr. COHELAN. I am grateful to the 
gentleman for his remarks. 

Mr. UDALL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman on his amendment, 
and I support it. 

Mr. Chairman, when the House passed 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments Act last year it con- 
tained a new title VII that was hailed as 
a pioneering and daring first in America’s 
education history. 

That title established the Bilingual 
Education Act which for the first time 
recognized the special education needs of 
over 2 million children from non-English 
background. 

To people from the Southwest, where 
bilingualism is most widespread, this pro- 
gram held the promise of new hope. It 
was a hope that grew from desperation 
of people seeking to break down employ- 
ment barriers which engulf Spanish- 
speaking Americans in unemployment at 
rates twice as high as the rest of the 
labor force. It was a hope which arose 
from real educational deficiencies that 
continue to entrap children from non- 
English backgrounds. 

In Arizona, for example, among Mex- 
ican-Americans over 50 percent of the 
potential heads of family attain less than 
an eighth-grade education. Educators 
who have studied this astonishing situa- 
tion say it results from trying to teach 
children all of their subjects—history, 
science, and mathematics, for example— 
in a language that may be totally foreign 
to them. 

It is not enough to lament the plight 
of the poor and condemn some of the 
actions of poor people lobbyists. This 
Congress has the opportunity now to 
demonstrate the responsiveness of gov- 
ernment—of the power structure if you 
wish. 

This pioneering program of bilingual 
education is one of the substantive issues 
which respected media like the Evening 
Star singled out as attainable goals for 
this Congress. 

I strongly urge a reassessment of 
budget trimming to cut down on truly 
unnecessary costs and affirm appropria- 
tion of funds to combat poverty by train- 
ing people for meaningful employment. 

Restoration of bilingual education 
funds can be a giant step in rescuing 
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millions of children from a poverty cycle 
that has for too long imprisoned too 
many people in the Southwest. 

To do less is to say that the promise 
held out by this Congress only a short 
6 months ago is an empty gesture that 
will not be redeemed in a mood of un- 
thinking economy. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I wish to associate myself 
as well with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from California. I believe his 
amendment is very necessary and de- 
serves the approval of the House. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to my colleague 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
ROYBAL]. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
just made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COHELAN]. 

I think. we should point out the fact 
that the National Education Association 
has already described this as the most 
pressing educational problem in the 
United States. I sincerely hope there will 
be no cutback made on this and fully 
support it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the au- 
thorization on this bill came out of our 
subcommittee, and the testimony there 
showed that we could do more to help 
the war on poverty with this expenditure 
of $5 million to teach Latin Americans 
to speak English and become a part of 
our great American economy than any 
other program, I congratulate the gen- 
tleman and support him in this. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to introduce an amendment to restore $30 
million in money to be spent under title 
VOI of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act for experimental and 
demonstration programs to help prevent 
youngsters from leaving school before 
graduation. 

This $30 million is the full amount 
which is authorized. It is contemplated 
that it would be used in a small number 
of projects each of which would receive 
$1,500,000 to $2 million in 1969. 

This money would fund a variety of 
new approaches to school retention. 
Right now 29 out of 100 fifth grade stu- 
dents do not complete high school. In 
areas with substantial low-income pop- 
ulations, the dropout rate is considerably 
higher—only 57 out of every hundred 
seventh grade students complete high 
school in ESEA schools. 

Plans to be implemented with the 
funding of this dropout project would 
involve State agencies in planning and 
approving projects. These projects would 
be designed to utilize existing public 
services, and to be capable of being du- 
plicated elsewhere if they are successful. 
To this end, plans also call for an ex- 
tensive evaluation of each dropout pre- 
vention project. 

Today we have a proliferation of man- 
power programs from the Job Corps to 
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MDTA, each of which devotes a consid- 
erable share of its efforts to remedial 
education for trainees who left school 
before they completed high school. We 
know very well that it is better and less 
expensive to educate our youngsters well 
the first time. If we cannot keep them 
in school, and the statistics show we can- 
not, we are wasting vast amounts of 
human resources and we are at the same 
time inviting enormous retraining and 
rehabilitation efforts in the future. 

In short, money well spent on preven- 
tion of dropouts is a most efficient use 
of our limited resources, even in these 
times of serious fiscal constraints. 

I urge the support of my colleagues for 
this amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I am glad to yield to 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from California for offering this so- 
called dropout amendment. This provi- 
sion in the act should have been funded 
in order that some concentration could 
have been done in the ghettos and in 
some of the rural areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope that 
the members of the committee will go 
along with the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia and will support it to the fullest. 

Mr. COHELAN. I appreciate the gra- 
cious comments which have been made 
by the chairman of the committee and 
I am grateful for his support. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if the gentleman from California is fa- 
miliar with the program that has been 
conducted at the National Training 
School for Youth where a very similar 
program along these lines has proven 
to be very successful and the statistics 
are overwhelming in favor of the im- 
plementation of such a program as this. 

I do not know whether the gentle- 
man is familiar with this or not but 
I want to call attention to this program 
which is similar to the one along the 
lines which the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is proposing. 

Mr. COHELAN. This is exactly what 
I have in mind. The gentleman from 
New Jersey has put his finger on it pre- 
cisely. Of course I would have to leave 
it in the judgment of the gentleman from 
New Jersey as to the progress the pro- 
gram has made, but I am sure he is thor- 
oughly familiar with it. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment the gentleman for 
offering this amendment and express my 
support of it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Chairman, I deeply re- 
gret the decision of the Committee on 
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Appropriations to deny requests for 
funds for the bilingual education pro- 
gram, In a time when our Nation’s need 
for advance in this area—and education 
in particular—is so vital, we must all 
mourn the committee’s apparent deter- 
mination not to provide funding for this 
activity. As Congress ruled in the tax leg- 
islation passed by us last week, some cuts 
in spending are necessary, and I must ad- 
mit that it is unreasonable to expect the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to remain untouched by these 
cuts or by freezes on new programs. 

However; I wish the President’s re- 
quest for $5 million for a program of bi- 
lingual education among our Spanish- 
speaking citizens had been granted. 

Today there are 2.5 million youngsters 
from Spanish-surnamed families who 
are in school. But if past statistics hold 
true, only a tiny fraction of them will re- 
ceive their high school diplomas. Com- 
missioner Harold Howe II of the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education stated recently that 
fully 89 percent of these Spanish-speak- 
ing children will drop out of school be- 
fore finishing the regular 12-year educa- 
tion program. This figure is astounding, 
and we are correct in asking ourselves 
why it is so high. The answer is actually 
very easy to explain, an ease which al- 
most skips over the underlying tragedy 
of the issue. The child coming to his first 
day in first grade is expected, almost 
without exception, to be able to commu- 
nicate in class in English—a language 
alien to him and indeed a language 
which may represent to him a hostile 
culture, 

It is clear that the young student, un- 
able to understand what the teacher is 
saying, will quickly lose interest in school, 
vastly increasing the likelihood that he 
will drop out. But the tragedy of which 
I speak is only starting, for this school 
dropout will ultimately join a labor force 
which is constantly demanding a high 
school diploma as the very minimum re- 
quirement for employment. Blocked from 
truly rewarding work and from ever ad- 
vancing in the “Anglo” economy, the one- 
time student will likely pass on the bur- 
den of poverty to his children—who will 
in turn grow up in a totally Spanish- 
speaking environment. 

Ido not intend to infer that it is by any 
means a curse to speak Spanish. That 
language is one of the loveliest on earth, 
and the ability to speak and read it opens 
up the treasures of the entire Hispanic 
world: its people, its literature, its way 
of life. But what I am trying to point 
out is that in a bilingual Nation—or more 
exactly bilingual States, such as Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, and my own 
Texas—a knowledge of both tongues is 
essential if a person is to succeed in his 
work and understand his neighbors. This 
is especially true of the Mexican-Ameri- 
can—or the Puerto Rican in New York 
City—who must obtain employment in 
the English-speaking sector and can hope 
to advance himself within it only through 
a working facility in the Anglo's lan- 
guage. 

But the loss to Spanish-speaking 
Americans is not purely economic. The 
lack of adequate education is failing to 
bring forth the sort of leadership which 
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is inherent in the Hispanic character. 
Hidalgo, Juarez, Bolivar, San Martin, 
Artigas, and Marti—all these are not ex- 
ceptions to the mass of Spanish-speak- 
ing people but examples of what every 
man can become if he is properly in- 
spired and trained. But our educational 
system is not providing either this in- 
spiration or this training, and in so doing 
it is repressing the potential leadership 
which Spanish-surnamed Americans 
must have in order to bring about dy- 
namic changes in their present life. The 
entire Nation—and not just the Latinos 
themselves—are hurt as a result. 

Mexican-Americans are an intensely 
proud people with a heritage from which 
pride naturally springs. And if there is 
anywhere a remnant in a person’s think- 
ing of the old stereotype of a people in 
sombreros taking interminable siestas in 
the shade, let me dispel it by saying that 
Mexican-Americans are among our 
hardest-working citizens. But all the 
energy in the world cannot serve to bring 
success to a people who are not able to 
get along in the majority culture because 
of the basic item of language. Not to be 
able to succeed is a blow to that jus- 
tiflable Hispanic pride, a blow which can 
be demoralizing and even discouraging. 
Within the Spanish-speaking communi- 
ties there is a latent energy which can be 
an enormous power for good. By denying 
our youngsters the opportunity to make 
their own contributions to the Nation’s 
life and economy through the act of 
denying them an opportunity to learn 
English, we are harming ourselves almost 
as much as them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have introduced legis- 
lation to meet the problem of bilingual 
education. My bill, H.R. 12283, declares 
it to be “the policy of the United States 
to provide financial assistance to enable 
State educational agencies to develop 
and carry out new and imaginative ele- 
mentary and secondary school programs 
designed to meet these special educa- 
tional needs.” For this purpose, it calls 
for authorization of $5 million for the 
first fiscal year, increasing by equal 
amounts during the following 2 years. 
The total appropriation would have been 
relatively small, something which in- 
creases my dismay that the program was 
eliminated with one sweeping decision of 
the committee without apparent regard 
for either its merit or its urgency. 

Four dozen Republican Members of this 
body proposed early in March var- 
ious places the President’s budget 
could be cut by some $6.5 billion. Any 
one of these easily deferred programs 
could pay for at least the first year of 
the bilingual education proposal I have 
submitted: $15 million for new construc- 
tion of highways in forest areas; $6.75 
million for “earth description and map- 
ping“; $26.1 million in post office build- 
ings; and $6 million for renovation of 
the Longworth House Office Building— 
an item in which I feel experienced 
enough to comment since my own office 
is in the Longworth Building. These 
are the sort of expenditures which should 
be cut from our present budget, Mr. 
Speaker, instead of halting needed new 
io as such as the one I have pro- 
posed. 
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Mr. Chairman, our Spanish-surnamed 
citizens are a patient people. They have 
kept their peace for generations during 
chaotic years for our entire Nation. 
Throughout this time, however, they 
have failed to enjoy the benefits of the 
American economy, continuing in a pov- 
erty which is even worse than that of 
the Negroes. They have been patient, 
waiting for the time when their chance 
for self-advancement would come. 
Knowledge of English and the schooling 
which follows both represent that 
chance. And the Bilingual Education 
Act represents the means for seizing 
that chance. 

Mr. HORTON, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the enlightened amend- 
ment offered by my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COHELAN]. 

I believe that we must provide in this 
legislation to appropriate fiscal 1969 
funds to the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, suffi- 
cient funds to implement title VII of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. This title, written into the ESEA 
by this Congress, would provide needed 
Federal assistance to school systems 
which must cope with large numbers of 
non-English speaking students, 

Bilingual education is a major problem 
in this “melting pot” country of ours. 
There are over 3 million American 
schoolchildren who do not understand 
the English language. Their native 
tongue, be it an Indian language, Span- 
ish, or a language foreign to our hemi- 
sphere, does not equip them to compete 
fully, or to learn efficiently in most U.S. 
schools. We have begun to provide bi- 
lingual aid to some Puerto Rican, Mexi- 
can American, and Indian pupils, but we 
have not even scratched the surface of 
this problem. Title VII gives our Govern- 
ment the potential to assist with speech 
and language training to overcome this 
serious learning barrier. 

But in order to accomplish this, the 
Congress must be willing to back up the 
promise we held out when we enacted 
title VII. We must be willing, here and 
now, to provide the necessary funds to 
implement this title in fiscal 1969. 

There have been calls in this Chamber 
today for economy in Government spend- 
ing, calls reminiscent of our discussions 
last week when we agreed on a $6 bil- 
lion cut in overall Federal commitments 
for the next fiscal year. I, too, believe 
in Government economy. I believe that 
we must start at the bottom of Federal 
spending priorities, to weed out major 
expenditures, so that there are ample 
funds left for the programs having the 
highest order of urgency. 

Few will disagree that the programs 
funded by this Labor-HEW appropria- 
tion bill are among the highest of Fed- 
eral priorities. As I told my colleagues a 
week ago, education and jobs programs 
can and must remain uninjured by the 
spending controls we enacted. Failure to 
provide adequate funds for the bold and 
necessary bilingual education programs 
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we so wisely fashioned earlier in this 90th 
Congress would do injury, and serious in- 
jury, to projected Federal education ef- 
forts in the next fiseal year. 

One year ago, the Washington Post 
carried an article germane to this very 
point. In closing, Mr, Chairman, I would 
like to quote the final paragraph of that 
article: 

It is sad that a Nation which has gained 
so much from its rich composition of foreign 
peoples and cultures should work so slowly 
to remove the language barriers that still 
divide communities and impede understand- 


ing and growth. But Congress now has an op- 
portunity to do something about it. 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the Cohelan amend- 
ment and to associate myself with the 
remarks made by the author, Mr. Roy- 
BAL, and others actively joining us in our 
efforts to improve the bilingual or multi- 
lingual capabilities of our American 
Indian and Mexican-American families. 

I feel very strongly about this matter 
and the inclusion of this program is one 
of the prime reasons for voting for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act conference report. 

As we seek to improve the economic 
and job opportunities of the Mexican- 
American and the Indian community, 
we must help these people acquire some- 
thing that is basic to suecess—the ability 
to speak a common language with their 
fellow Americans—the ability to articu- 
late a message in pursuit of objectives or 
a job to improve their lot in life. 

Recently, I had the privilege of meet- 
ing with some of my constituents, the 
board of directors of MAPA and also the 
members of an Indian tribal council. 
Further, my friend George Oritz, one of 
our most respected citizens who has been 
working with a human resource develop- 
ment organization in our area, has writ- 
ten and told me of the extraordinary 
importance of continuing this program. 

I want to plead with my colleagues to 
recognize their plight and help those of 
us representing these areas in our desire 
to help some wonderful and hard-work- 
ing people help themselves to a better 
way of life. 

This will enable them to provide that 
spark of motivation to their personal 
desires to participate fully in building a 
stronger economy in every section of 
America. 

With an improved speaking ability 
will come better jobs or possible develop- 
ment of business enterprises, all of which 
will result in more purchasing power, 
production and economic growth. This 
seems to be an excellent investment in 
human resources that will pay dividends 
in many ways for years to come. 

Again, I urge strongly, that you give 
us your support of this bilingual amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment and its virtue could not be 
intelligently debated. I agree. However, 
here is the point: This program can be 
well handled, for the time being, under 
the bill as it stands. I understand the re- 
action, Fifteen or twenty Members 
rushed the microphone in support of it. I 
have no quarrel with that. This is an ap- 
propriation bill. This is not a matter of 
this program being right or wrong at 
this point. But it has been the policy of 
our committee this year, Mr. Chairman, 
to start no such new grant programs. 
Sans peur et sans reproche. I do not ques- 
tion their value, but the committee has 
this policy. As a matter of fact, this is 
embarrassing. This is very embarrassing. 
Extremely. I proposed in my subcommit- 
tee that this program be financed, di- 
rectly, in the bill. I am a strong and peer- 
less and courageous leader, except that 
the vote was about 3 to 1 against me on 
this very thing. My responsibility is to 
bring to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the 
committee, a reasonable bill. This, I be- 
lieve, has been done. I am advised by my 
friends that we are in great financial 
difficulty. Last week you so voted. I would 
suggest under all the circumstances, 
masked in its mantle of virtue, with 15 
Members at the microphone, that it 
should be defeated. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. YATES, Mr. Chairman, this is not 
the only instance in the bill where the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, is correct and the majority of the 
subcommittee is wrong, in my opinion. 
And, Mr. Chairman, I think the House 
ought to follow the leadership of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Except this—I wear the 
mantle. I die for Rutgers. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, this particular pro- 
gram was discussed at length in the 
committee, along with all of the other 
new program starts included in the bud- 
get. However, there was a feeling in the 
committee that because of the deficit 
situation with which we were faced and 
because of the need for the tax bill and 
an expenditure reduction, that this ac- 
tivity could be funded under existing 
programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good program 
and one with which we could move for- 
ward without separate funding. We have 
the Headstart program, the pre-school 
program, the OEO program, and title 
I of the ESEA. There are four different 
program areas in which funds are avail- 
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able with which this kind of grant can 
be made now. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Each of the programs to 
which the gentleman has referred has a 
possible substitute, for this substitute, 
but this appropriation has been cut sub- 
stantially and I doubt that the funds for 
this program could be found within the 
purview of the programs to which the 
gentleman from Wisconsin referred. 

Mr. LAIRD. I hope that we will not 
have to cut even further in order to get 
the $10-billion reduction in appropria- 
tions plus the $6 billion in expenditures. 
Congress is in a rather difficult bind. I 
believe the policy of no new grant pro- 
gram starts this year is the proper one. 
However, there are other avenues open 
for this activity. I will assure the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yates] that we 
will find money in these other appropria- 
tion items with which to fund this pro- 
gram during 1969. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp] on these 
statements which have just been made. 

This is a good program. The program 
can proceed without $5 million included 
in this amendment. Some work is already 
being done and much more will be done 
in the future. The Department has 
enough latitude under the hundreds of 
millions of dollars available to it to sup- 
port a bilingual program, This does not 
mean that funds will not have to be 
provided in the future to expand the 
effort. This is a $17 billion bill and much 
of it is for poverty and other programs 
for the disadvantaged. I would hope that 
under the circumstances we would accept 
the bill as written. 

Mr. LAIRD, I will assure the gentle- 
man from Illinois that I will attempt to 
have the program funded. But it does 
not have to be funded as a new program 
started in this bill. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I have great 
respect for the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin and for the assurance that this will 
be taken care of. His promise is worthy 
of support and carries with it great va- 
lidity, but assurances were given to Mem- 
bers of the House that cuts were neces- 
sary under the tax bill and under the 
expenditure limitation bill that was 
passed last week. 

Mr. LAIRD. I will assure the gentle- 
man from Illinois that I shall consult 
with representatives of the Departments 
and agencies involved at the time we go 
to conference to see if we are not able to 
earmark part of this money for this pur- 


pose. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I will concur. 

Mr. LAIRD. I think we can do that in- 
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stead of starting a new program at this 
time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe many of us 
are concerned about this bilingual pro- 
gram, and as the colloquy has developed 
here it seems to me that maybe we are 
making some progress. But I certainly 
do want the record to show, and to be 
very clear, that the record of this debate 
indicates that there is going to be some 
funds available for bilingual education. 

I would like to ask a direct question of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if he 
can spell out or earmark where we are 
going to secure these funds. I am con- 
cerned, as the gentleman is, as to our 
fiscal situation, and voted for the tax 
bill, and I am concerned about keeping 
expenditures down. But if there may be 
some money floating around some place, 
and if the Department tells us they will 
not do anything about it, and we are 
concerned about the seriousness of this 
bilingual situation, so I would like to 
have the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
make some comments about pinning this 
situation down. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I thought I had, and I 
thought the gentleman from Wisconsin 
had. Under title I—and the gentleman 
and I are great friends of title I, I am 
sure. 

Mr. SISK. That is right. I agree with 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. This is being done. This 
can be done. I like this program. 

You have the assurance, my friend 
from California, of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, and a great power in this 
House, my strong right arm. And you 
have my assurance. 

Mr. SISK, I would say to my good 
friend from Pennsylvania that is all Iam 
seeking, is his assurance and the assur- 
ance of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that there will be funds available. 

Mr. FLOOD. Do not worry. 

Mr. SISK. Funds available to carry on 
in fiscal 1969 out of this budget. And I 
have great respect for my friend from 
Pennsylvania, and my friend from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. LAIRD. If the gentleman will yield, 
there are funds available in this program 
at the present time, and we are saying 
they are available. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the fine members 
of this Committee on Appropriations are 
making all sorts of promises over here. 
Our committee has carefully listened to 
the testimony on the authorization for 
this bill, and we carefully studied all of 
the alternatives and all of the options to 
deal with this problem of teaching 
youngsters, Latin American children, the 
English language. 

At that time there was ample testimony 
of those who thought that perhaps other 
programs could do it, and this committee, 
after very careful analysis of all the 
other programs, and the need for funds 
for other programs and for the poverty 
program, concluded that this teaching 
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was necessary, and this House sustained 
the wisdom of that committee by putting 

Se up under suspension and voting 
or it. 

So when the chairman and when the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations tried to tell us there are other 
ways in which to do it, I do not believe 
they are quite familiar with the facts. 

Mr. SISK. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, 
I have great confidence in my friends on 
the Committee on Appropriations, and I 
simply want to make certain that we have 
at least a minimum of $5 million for fiscal 
1969 to spend in this area, because there 
is a desperate need, and I believe my 
friend from Pennsylvania knows that 
there is this desperate need. 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course there is. 

Mr. SISK. And with this assurance, I 
am inclined to go along. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates], a member of the committee, rise? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a strange 
way to legislate where we have to depend 
upon the promises of the ranking Repub- 
lican Member and the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, that they will make sure that $5 
million will be devoted to this program by 
taking it from other parts of the bill. 

My friend, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, has just assured the gentleman 
from California that title I is the logical 
place to find these funds. 

Well, title I is the appropriation in 
which I happen to have a special interest 
because it provides the funds for the 
underprivileged areas in the big cities. 
That title is funded at 53 percent of en- 
titlement under the recommendation of 
the President and at 43 percent under the 
recommendation of this committee. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
proposes to take another $5 million away 
from title I, $5 million even below that 
inadequate funding for this program. I 
do not accept this, Mr. Chairman. I say 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
California should be voted on in this 
House now and should be accepted. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. I have the highest re- 
spect for the members of this Appropria- 
tions Committee. But I think it is im- 
portant to remember that there are 435 
of us in this House, who have some of our 
own ideas. 

We made a very careful study of this 
subject, and if our House Committee on 
Education and Labor thought for one 
second that this money could have come 
from other existing funds in the poverty 
program, we would not have brought be- 
fore this House an authorization bill for 
this program. But our studies showed 
that the need was very great. 

I was surprised at the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, when in 
his State of Texas there is the largest 
need for this program because the larg- 
est number of these young people migrate 
to the big cities and they come totally un- 
prepared to join the ranks of youngsters 
in school. 
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We have a very serious problem in this 
Nation with youngsters who do not un- 
derstand English, and I say to you this $5 
million can do more in the war on pov- 
erty than the programs here before us 


today. 

I say that this committee cannot give 
this House any assurance if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia does not prevail that the $5 mil- 
lion will come from someplace else. They 
do not have the authority to make that 
authorization or to give that assurance. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Is it not 
true that by the prohibition against the 
$9 million for the Indian children in In- 
dian schools with a need for bilingual 
training prevents participation in any 
type of such training? 

Mr. YATES. That is true. That appears 
on page 14 of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. [Mr. CoHELAN] be sustained and 
supported. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from South Dakota 
(Mr. REEL], a member of the commit- 
tee, seek recognition? 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, even if the $5 mil- 
lion amendment is accepted, under 
the provisions on page 14 of the bill, 
under the proviso that no part of 
this appropriation shall be used for the 
support of schools operated by the Fed- 
eral Government, it would seem to me 
that that would effectively prevent any of 
these moneys from being used by these 
Indian children. 

There are about 100 different linguistic 
groups and tribal groups in this country, 
speaking a hundred different Indian lan- 


guages. 

One of our biggest problems across the 
country on our Indian reservations is to 
work out some bilingual approach to this 
problem so that they can speak English 
effectively. 

I would just like to ask the question—is 
this the case—does this language on page 
14 prevent any of this money, even 
though you could get the $5 million, from 
being used for that purpose? 

Mr. LAIRD. The language on page 14 
provides that those schools that are fi- 
nanced 100 percent by Federal Govern- 
ment funds and operated by the Federal 
Government shall not qualify for title I 
funds. 

We feel that the budgets of those 
schools that are 100 percent financed by 
Federal dollars should be submitted by 
the departments that are responsible for 
operating them—the Department of the 
Interior in one case, the Department of 
Defense in the other case. The position of 
the committee is that these schools 
should have one budget, and they should 
be supported and funded by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Department of 
the Interior. 

Mr. REIFEL. Had the gentleman from 
South Dakota been aware, as ranking 
member of the Committee on Interior and 
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Insular Affairs, of the philosophy, the 
policy or the information, had it been 
given to the Interior Department, we 
would have done something about it in 
our Appropriations Committee. The first 
we knew about any information going to 
the Department of the Interior to limit 
this kind of assistance to Indians on 
reservations was this afternoon when we 
heard it from the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. On 
page 632 of our hearings on the 29th of 
February, Mr. Zeller, of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the In- 
terior, appeared before us and he told 
about the work that was being done 
under the 98.10, the title I program, and 
we certainly were not aware at that time. 

Earlier this afternoon, if I may con- 
tinue, it was stated that nothing was cut 
below 1968 funds. In 1967 and 1968 both, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs was granted 
money. Interestingly enough, this is the 
one single bureau where there is no 
money charged out of this title for ad- 
ministration. The BIA picks that up. I 
just want to make the correction that 
this is an unexpected trap. No one was 
informed. The Bureau was not informed. 
Certainly our committee was not in- 
formed. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REIFEL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am proud of the 


gentleman for making this fight, because 


two of the areas where assistance with 
title I funds is needed most critically are 
in Indian schools and schools which 
the Department of the Interior is oper- 
ating in the trust territory today. I have 
never seen a more shocking lack of 
equipment to supply children than I 
have seen out in the trust territories at 
some of these schools. It is a scandal for 
our country that we have not been tak- 
ing care of them. The first real help they 
have had that has been substantial has 
been out of title I money. This prohibi- 
tion against any money going to a Fed- 
eral school is one of the most ridiculous 
things I have ever heard of. I hope the 
gentleman will continue fighting for 
these people. 

Mr. REIFEL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s observation. I would like to add 
that while we could have funded the 
program out of the Department of the 
Interior appropriation, believe the pro- 
gram of the HEW education division 
would be much more effective because of 
the expertise of that particular branch 
of the Government in these particular 
areas where they are devoting full atten- 
tion to children, and with 200 million 
people in this country, what is expertise 
to them can be applied to 50,000 children 
on the Indian reservations that are dis- 
advantaged. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COHELAN] Y 


First, I wish to pay my respects to the ` 
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gentleman from South Dakota for his 
excellent statement. The one thing that 
is overlooked here in these assurances 
which have flowed so freely across the 
aisle in the last few minutes is the fact 
that there is an underlying cut, and we 
do not know where this $5 million is 
coming from, but we can be certain it is 
going to result in disadvantage some 
place else. 

Now, I think that each of us—and 
there are 435, not 2 Members of this 
House—we have the responsibility to 
make these decisions. There are other 
crises in this Nation besides fiscal or fi- 
nancial crises. There are crises in our 
cities and there are crises in our rural 
areas. 

One of the great problems we have is 
the need for better communication, the 
need to give the additional language to 
the great many people who suffer a basic 
underprivilege of a lack of the ability to 
communicate in English. We can see it 
all over the Nation. We have only to 
move about with our eyes open. It takes 
no greater effort than that. 

What we are really talking about here 
is $5 million. It is petty cash, when it 
comes to looking over the activities of 
some departments and agencies who can 
waste that much money without even 
noticing it. This is a matter where we 
should apply a little intelligence and ex- 
ercise a little independent judgment and 
a little compassion. The price tag is very 
low, the benefits are tremendous. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, which would 
appropriate $5 million for bilingual edu- 
cation. That is the budget recommenda- 
tion. Last year we authorized $30 million 
for this program for fiscal year 1969. I 
was happy to be a sponsor of the Bi- 
lingual Education Act. 

In discussing deficits, we really ought 
to look at the educational deficit in this 
country and what $5 million for this 
critical program will do to correct that 
educational deficit. It will help to meet 
the cultural gap which exists between 
so many children and our regular school 
system. 

The Bilingual Education Act, of which 
I was an original sponsor, marks one of 
the saddest cases of desperately needed 
legislation which now appears doomed 
because of the warped state of our na- 
tional priorities. This program was 
adopted last December 15 as title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1967; $30 million 
was authorized for fiscal year 1969. 

There are in the United States over 
2 million schoolchildren who lack a 
command of basic English. For the ma- 
jority, their first language is Spanish. 
Unless special programs are put into 
effect to teach these children English, 
while improving their command of their 
native language as well, they will grow 
into adult life with a serious language 
handicap which will impair their eco- 
nomic potential and their ability to func- 
tion in a society where the predominant 
language is English. 

A 1967 report by the National Educa- 
tion Association cited “the urgent need 
for action and innovation in local school 
districts” lest “these young people ex- 
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perience academic failure in school” and 
perpetuate the cycle. 

At a special hearing of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Bilingual Education in 
New York on July 21 of last year, I cited 
some distressing statistics about the ed- 
ucational attainment of Puerto Rican 
residents of New York City. Their eco- 
nomic status and unemployment rate 
correlates closely with educational dis- 
advantage. Much of this cycle is trace- 
able to the language barrier. 

The Bilingual Education Act of 1967, 
marked a creative and innovative re- 
sponse to this problem. It authorized $30 
million for grants to local school boards 
for special bilingual education programs, 
intensive early childhood programs in- 
volving bilingual techniques, adult edu- 
cation, and teacher training. 

The administration requested only $5 
million for fiscal year 1969 for this effort. 
As a result, I introduced on February 15 
of this year, H.R. 15349 to appropriate 
the full $30 million. Today, we are faced 
with the complete cancellation of this 
important program. Therefore, I urge 
that as a minimum, we restore at least 
$5 million so that some progress can 
begin. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out 
several things very quickly. First of all, as 
one of the people who worked from the 
origin of the Bilingual Education Act, I 
am very concerned that what needed to 
be done a number of years ago was not 
done. As the gentleman from Illinois 
pointed out, we knew and we found a lot 
of programs that could have been used 
for bilingual education, but the fact is, 
Mr. Chairman, they were not being so 
used—not until we came along with this 
legislation and said here is a problem 
that must be attacked with special 
legislation. 

But it is said that both title I of ESE 
could have been used and Headstart 
could have been used—but they were not. 
How could we in this House today expect 
them to be used, when they were funded 
at a higher level at that time than they 
will be when this committee gets 
through? 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says 
to take it out of title I. The fact is we are 
faced with a $100 million cut in title I 
now. It is said we should take it out of 
Headstart. We are faced with a $3 million 
cut in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

I would like to be able to believe the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania—I have a 
lot of faith in him—but he showed me a 
little bit when he said that he was the 
chairman and all 14 of his people voted 
against him. What kind of assurance is 
that, that he and the gentleman from 
Wisconsin are going to be able to assure 
us we will get this $5 million, when he is 
one out of 14—14 voting against him in 
the subcommittee? 

I think the only way we can assure this 
Nation and this House that this program 
is going to be funded is to vote on the 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia and vote it up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California, Mr. CoHELAN. 
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The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 94, noes 
86. 

Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CoHELAN 
and Mr. FLOOD. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
95, noes 96. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, COHELAN 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COHELAN: On 
page 13, line 11, after titles II and III, insert 
VIII“ and on line 13 add “$30,000,000” to 
the first sum appearing in that line, and 
after that sum insert “of which $30,000,000 
shall be for dropout prevention projects,“. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
take this opportunity to protest the un- 
timely and unwise cutback in appropria- 
tions for education. This action is short- 
sighted from every standpoint. The edu- 
cational system of America cannot afford 
a $186 million reduction in 1 year—in 
one swoop. In Ohio, Federal assistance 
for educationally deprived children will 
be reduced by $4,706,000. This reduction 
comes on short notice with no oppor- 
tunity for developing substitute sources 
for these essential resources. 

How can Cleveland continue a criti- 
cally needed restructuring of a school 
system when essential Federal funds are 
withdrawn in needed programs. The ap- 
propriation bill in its present form will 
reduce Federal allocations for elementary 
and secondary education alone in my 
community by $1,338400—at the very 
time that the school systems were orga- 
nizing improvements based upon hopes 
for an additional $1,500,000 Federal dol- 
lars. Therefore, the Cleveland school 
system will face a $2,500,000 disappoint- 
ment in its expectation of Federal sup- 
port to improve the school system. 

I also deplore the other cuts which re- 
sult from this bill. At the very hour of 
critical urban need, this bill will cut eco- 
nomic opportunity allocations in the 
Cleveland area by $2,121,000. Manpower 
training, vocational education, and 
teacher training will also face substan- 
tial cuts. 

This bill cuts Federal health, welfare 
and education allocations to the Greater 
Cleveland area by over $4 million. These 
cuts come at the very moment when a 
successful start has been made, at a 
moment in which our hopes have been re- 
kindled. A suspension or drastic cutback 
in these essential urban programs con- 
stitutes a heartless disregard of real 
needs. 

I will support efforts to restore the 
funding of these essential programs. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
meer appreciate the gentleman’s state- 
ment. 
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In conelusion let me say this $5 million 
will provide intensive training for teach- 
ers of these bilingual students and es- 
tablish programs to prepare and organize 
materials for complementary instruction 
in both languages. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a new program, 
but this is a small start toward helping 
millions of students who badly need help 
now. I deeply urge the support of my 
colleagues. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. ‘ 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HoLIFELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 18037) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks in general debate on 
the bill, H.R. 18037. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, what does 
this do to long-planned committee hear- 
ings where a number of people have come 
long distances to testify before congres- 
sional committees at 10 o’clock tomor- 
row? 

Are these committees going to be given 
the opportunity to sit while Congress is 
5 session, or just what will be the situa- 

ion? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Under my reser- 
vation of objection I am happy to yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. I believe it would be sub- 
ject to the usual rules of the House, 
which would mean if anyone objects, 
they would not be able to sit. I must say 
that we are under the 5-minute rule, 
where we have important amendments, 
so that the chances are that if we meet 
at 10 o'clock tomorrow it would be rather 
difficult for important committee meet- 
ings to be held. 

This is an important bill, and it ap- 
parently contains more controversy than 
we thought it would contain—that may 
be an understatement—and in order to 
accommodate the Members we are hope- 
ful we can come in early. 

That is the only reason for coming in 
here early. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I will be glad to 
yield under my reservation to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding, and I do hope 
and trust that for a number of reasons, 
which I have discussed with some of the 
Members, that permission can be 
granted. And we would hope that the 
gentleman from Louisiana would not 
object, under certain circumstances, 
which I would be glad to discuss with 
him as I have with others. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. I believe we need 
to discuss this before I relinquish my res- 
ervation. I happen to be very much af- 
fected. I have some 25 or 30 people from 
my district in Louisiana who have been 
asked to come here at their own expense 
to testify before one of the subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Public Works 
tomorrow at 10 o’clock. Some of these 
people have been in town since last Sun- 
day, waiting for this appearance, and it 
seems to me to be quite an inconvenience 
under the circumstances, and not know- 
ing when these meetings might be re- 
seheduled. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
under my reservation. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman from 
Louisiana have any idea, or has he had 
any discussion about why the Committee 
so precipitously rose here in the shank 
of a good running night? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. No, but I would 
have to agree with the gentleman to the 
extent that he is very definitive. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In order to accommodate 
the gentleman and the other Members 
of the House as well, I wonder if it would 
not serve the purpose of all Members if 
we came in, let us say, at 11 o’clock 
rather than 10 o’clock, and then we could 
have the 9:30 and 10 o’clock committee 
meetings as scheduled, and I believe the 
chairman in their wisdom could speed up 
the testimony. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. It would be per- 
fectly agreeable to me under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my unanimous-consent request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania withdraws his unanimous- 
consent request. 


HOUR OF MEETING 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentle- 
man from Maryland, the distinguished 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Works is present on the floor as 
he usually is, and I would like to ask if it 
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would be his intention to request permis- 
sion for this subcommittee of his full 
committee to sit while the House is in 
session on tomorrow? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will frankly 
state that when a bill is being considered 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule, 
it has not been the practice and the cus- 
tom to grant unanimous consent for a 
committee to meet. 

Of course, the situation is different 
when the House is engaged in general 
debate. The Chair wants all Members to 
realize that that is the procedure and 
the Chair feels the custom and the prac- 
tice of the House should be preserved. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and, of course, I 
shall not, I probably should not intrude 
in this leadership discussion. 

But I think we all are aware of the 
fact that there is a fervent hope and a 
firm determination to try to adjourn this 
Congress here before these conventions 
meet so that we will not have to come 
back after the conventions and have a 
political forum here after the conven- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, I would express the hope 
that the House do transact business and 
that we do meet early when it is neces- 
sary and stay late when it is necessary 
and that we also meet on all of the nec- 
essary days in order to get this program 
out. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, be- 
lieving that the Committee on Public 
Works will see to it that their commit- 
tee hearings are held on a matter sched- 
uled, whether it can be accommodated at 
the exact hour or not, but as expedi- 
tiously as possible, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Bocas]? 


There was no objection. 
1 


NAVIGABLE WATERWAY CONNECT - 
ING TENNESSEE AND SAVANNAH 
RIVERS? 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would pro- 
vide for a survey and study to be made 
by the Corps of Engineers to determine 
the economic feasibility of providing a 
navigable waterway connecting the Sa- 
vannah and Tennessee Rivers. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill would further provide 
for a study to be made of the feasibility 
of a navigable waterway connecting 
Charleston and Port Royal, S.C., with the 
lower Savannah River. 

Mr. Speaker, as early as 1828, the 20th 
Congress instructed the Committee on 
Roads and Canals to “inquire into the 
expediency of having a surveyed route 
for a railway or navigable canal from the 
Tennessee River to the Atlantic coast of 
Georgia.” ' 
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Again, Mr. Speaker, in 1882, the Hon- 
orable John D. White, of Kentucky, in- 
troduced a bill appropriating $25,000 to 
survey a transportation water route con- 
necting the Cumberland, Tennessee, and 
Ohio Rivers with the tidewater of Sa- 
vannah, Ga. The Honorable Wyatt Aiken 
was representing my own congressional 
district at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, indeed, since the early 
days of our country with the emphasis 
on developing waterways, there have 
been those who dreamed of better means 
of transportation between the Southeast 
and the great Midwest. There are few 
natural gateways of transportation 
through the Appalachian region. 

The great South Carolina statesman 
John C. Calhoun advocated a direct rail- 
road route connecting Charleston, S. C., 
with the Midwest. In fact, such a railroad 
was begun in the 1850’s and one of the 
tunnels under the mountains still exists 
in Oconee County, S. C. This railroad was 
abandoned because of the War Between 
the States. 

Mr. Speaker, it may now be feasible to 
connect by navigation the great and 
growing Tennessee Valley area and the 
Midwest beyond with the dynamic 
Southeast. The area between Richmond 
and Atlanta is known today as the 
golden strip. No area of America today 
affords more job opportunity or promises 
more industrial and agricultural ad- 
vancement. Once called by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt the Nation’s No. 1 
economic problem, this area today is the 
Nation’s No. 1 area of opportunity. 

On the Savannah River and its tribu- 
taries today we have under construction 
the fabulous Keowee-Toxaway project in 
Pickens and Oconee Counties that will 
involve an expenditure of almost a billion 
dollars by Duke Power Co. An important 
part of the Duke complex on the Savan- 
nah is Middleton Shoals in Anderson 
County recently authorized and approved 
by Congress. Trotters Shoals in Abbeville 
County has been authorized and plan- 
ing money has been made available by 
the Congress. Already in existence on the 
Savannah are the Hartwell and Clark 
Hill Reservoirs, two of the largest in the 
world, and the Stevens Creek project of 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
The South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
plant at Urquhart and the atomic energy 
plant at Aiken are a vital part of this 
developing Savannah River water and 
power complex. With these fantastic de- 
velopments and the previous develop- 
ments on the Tennessee, it may be pos- 
sible to connect these two great rivers 
with a direct water route. This is the 
purpose of my bill—to determine if this 
is economically feasible. 

The main stream and valley of the Sa- 
vannah from Beech Island below Augusta 
to the city of Savannah is virtually un- 
developed—a swampy jungle wilderness. 
This area of the Savannah Valley could 
join the Augusta area and the upper Sa- 
vannah in a fantastic industrial and 
agricultural growth. However, it can only 
reach its greatest potential with a 12- 
foot channel from Augusta to Savannah 
and a navigable connection from the 
lower Savannah to one of the world’s 
greatest natural harbors at Port Royal 
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and the great and important harbor at 
Charleston. 

If a water route is found to be feasible 
between the tributaries of the Savannah 
and the Tennessee, then the future of 
the lower Savannah will be assured. 
Charleston, Port Royal, Savannah, and 
the central Savannah Valley, including 
Augusta, North Augusta, Edgefield, Me- 
Cormick, and Aiken, will indeed become 
the Nation’s No. 1 area of opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I am thinking of tomor- 
row—the age of nuclear energy, of space 
and astronautics. I am thinking of the 
future with unprecedented job demand 
and unparalleled job opportunity. With 
the atomic energy plant at Aiken, the 
nuclear power generation complex in 
Pickens and Oconee Counties, and the 
other Savannah River developments all 
connected to the West, it could usher in 
the dawn of a dynamic new area in the 
South never dreamed of even by Henry 
Grady. The new South will indeed have 
arrived. 

Mr. Speaker, a navigable waterway 
connecting the Savannah River and the 
Tennessee River could prove to be eco- 
nomically feasible and desirable. Per- 
haps a connection involving the great 
cities of Atlanta and Chattanooga could 
thus become a reality. 

The late Senator Robert Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, and our colleagues here in the 
House from Arkansas and Oklahoma 
successfully fought through the Con- 
gress the Arkansas River project which 
will cost more than $1,200 million. We 
have already appropriated through fis- 
cal year 1967, $768 million for the Ar- 
kansas River project. This project is 
largely navigation. In fact, it is the 
largest project ever attempted in history 
by the Corps of Engineers with respect 
to navigation. It starts on the Mississippi 
River and reaches to the outskirts of 
Tulsa, Okla.—a distance of almost 500 
miles. It involves 17 locks and dams 
which will raise the water 420 feet in the 
17 steps. This project will connect Tulsa, 
an inland city, almost in the heart of 
America, with the sealanes of the world. 
By no stretch of the imagination would 
a connection between the Savannah and 
the Tennessee cost as much as the Tulsa 
project. The Savannah-Tennessee proj- 
ect would serve more people, connect 
two of the great growing regions of the 
Nation together and connect the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, and Ohio; and, yes, 
Tulsa with the Atlantic Seaboard at 
Savannah, Port Royal, and Charleston. 


NATURAL GAS PIPELINE SAFETY 
ACT OF 1968 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will be considering S. 1166, 
the Natural Gas Pipeline Safety Act of 
1968, as amended. The bill being brought 
before the House falls far short of what 
is needed to provide the safety in the 
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transmission of natural gas which has 
been requested by the administration, 
features which were incorporated in my 
bill, H.R. 13936, introduced on November 
9, 1967. 

Mr. Speaker, the very area which has 
the potential for the greatest danger to 
the greatest number of people, I refer 
to existing pipe under our major metro- 
politan centers, is for all effective pur- 
poses excluded from this bill. We must 
not let this language stand. The Secre- 
tary of Transportation must be given 
authority to remove a potential hazard 
if he is required to find that a particular 
facility is actually hazardous, then it is 
probably too late. The people of my dis- 
trict have very vivid memories of the 
explosion which occurred in my congres- 
sional district in Queens County, N. V., 
on January 13, 1967, and they want as- 
surances that we are doing everything 
possible to insure that there will not be a 
recurrence of that tragedy. I know that 
this is true throughout the country. 

Too often the Congress is accused of 
“reacting” to situations rather than tak- 
ing the initiative to protect the people 
before the crisis has occurred. I intro- 
duced legislation on this subject early 
in 1967, after the explosion in Jamaica, 
and this may be considered a form of 
“reacting,” but there have been numer- 
ous explosions since the one in my dis- 
trict, and we are still debating. Then, we 
come up with a bill that, if enacted in 
the form reported by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, gives 
no real protection to the people. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not present to 
the American people a Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Act which is “safety” in name 
only. We must have a bill which is effec- 
tive. The first bill I introduced on this 
subject provided criminal penalties for 
violations, and I still believe that crimi- 
nal penalties are needed. However, the 
bill passed by the other body provided 
only for civil penalties, and the House 
committee has drastically reduced 
these—I believe this is a mistake. 

I have taken this time today, Mr. 
Speaker, to speak of the bill we will be 
considering tomorrow in the hope that 
my words may in some way help in se- 
curing support for necessary amend- 
ments to the committee bill, amendments 
which will be offered and deserve our 
support. 


CONGRESSMAN ANNUNZIO INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION TO RETURN 
FUNDS TO BILKED SERVICEMEN 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today, 
I am introducing a unique piece of legis- 
lation. In fact, it is my understanding 
that this is the first time that a bill such 
as mine has been introduced. 

The legislation is a private bill that 
would provide for the relief of 263 sery- 
icemen of various ranks who have been 
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bilked out of funds by the operations of 
three questionable and fraudulent auto- 
mobile dealers. 

My legislation would reimburse these 
servicemen for their losses out of funds 
from the U.S. Treasury. 

I am certain that the first question 
that will come to many Members’ minds 
is Why should the Government pay a 
claim to these servicemen since these 
were private transactions?” I can assure 
the Members of the House that I will 
adequately explain the reason why our 
Government should pay these service- 
men and that there is adequate justifi- 
cation for such action. 

The 263 servicemen involved in this 
legislation lost funds ranging from $50 
to $5,631 when they made down pay- 
ments or paid the full price for automo- 
biles purchased overseas that were to be 
delivered in the United States. However, 
the automobiles were not delivered and 
when the serviceman attempted to gain 
a refund of his money, the three com- 
panies involved, Federal Automotive 
Services, Navy Auto Sales, and Univer- 
sal Auto Sales, had closed their doors 
and the salesmen and principals involved 
had disappeared. 

Upon enactment of this bill, the Gov- 
ernment would reimburse the 263 serv- 
icemen in a total amount of $307,272.89. 

The sad part of the introduction of my 
bill is that if it had not been for the neg- 
ligence and reluctance of military offi- 
cials, there would have been no need for 
this legislation, since little, if any, funds 
would have been lost by our servicemen. 

These losses occurred on or near mili- 
tary installations throughout the world 
and many of the losses were suffered in 
Vietnam by men who were on rest breaks 
from combat duty in the war zones. 

It is not unusual for servicemen to be 
bilked and gypped. The practice has been 
going on for years. But fortunately, 3 
years ago, the distinguished chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Texas, the Hon- 
orable WRIGHT PATMAN, began an in- 
vestigation of the swindles being used 
against servicemen and the activities of 
Chairman Parman, the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, and its Do- 
mestic Finance Subcommittee, have done 
much to stop the frauds that were being 
perpetrated against our men and women 
in uniform. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today is an outgrowth of the work of the 
Domestic Finance Subcommittee. In or- 
der that Members may fully understand 
why I am introducing this bill, I would 
like to take a few minutes to discuss the 
operations of these car companies. 

For the most part, the automobile 
broker never had an inventory of auto- 
mobiles but merely had a few catalogs 
and order forms. He set up his shop 
wherever the military personnel traffic 
was the heaviest. He advertised in the 
various semiofficial military publications 
offering servicemen fantastically low 
prices on new cars. It was the under- 
standing that the serviceman would make 
a down payment on the automobile and 
when he returned to the United States, 
he could pick the car up at the city of 
his choice. In many cases, servicemen 
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were offered additional discounts if they 
paid for the car in full at the time they 
placed the order or if the full purchase 
price was paid prior to their leaving for 
the United States. Agents of these com- 
panies were allowed to solicit military 
personnel on military installations 
throughout the world and the committee 
has reports that some agents were even 
allowed to board Naval vessels in port in 
order to “hustle” servicemen. 

But the saddest chapter of this story 
concerns Federal Automotive Services. 
Agents of Federal Automotive Services, 
at one time, had contracts with the Air 
Force exchange system at Kadena Air 
Force Base and Naha Air Force base on 
Okinawa. And, there is also an indica- 
tion that the company was operating 
through a Marine exchange at an earlier 
date. In order for Federal Automotive 
Services to operate in the Air Force ex- 
changes, they were required to pay the 
Air Force 2 percent of their profits. Thus, 
the Air Force, although I am sure un- 
knowingly, became a party and an agent 
to the fraud. 

When I first learned that servicemen 
had been bilked by this company and 
that the Air Force had been paid off by 
Federal Automotive Services, I wrote to 
the Department of Defense and de- 
manded that the money collected by the 
Air Force from these frauds be used to 
repay the victims. I am happy to report 
that the Air Force did pay off those serv- 
icemen who lost money to Federal Auto- 
motive Services, while supposedly pur- 
chasing an automobile through the mili- 
tary exchange. However, at the same 
time Federal Automotive Services was 
doing business at the military exchanges, 
it also had offices in the downtown non- 
military areas of these towns. The mili- 
tary refused to honor any of the claims 
of servicemen who had been bilked by 
the off-post operations, contending that 
when the serviceman dealt with the com- 
pany off the base, the Air Force was not 
a party to the transaction. 

While this may be technically true, it 
can easily be seen that if a company is 
licensed to operate out of a military ex- 
change and also has an off-post location, 
that the off-post location gains a meas- 
ure of respectability by the fact that it 
also has an on-post office. Thus, a serv- 
iceman might first visit the on-post office 
to discuss the car deal but actually con- 
summate the deal at the off-post office. 

The fact that the off-post location of 
Federal Automotive Services gained re- 
spectability from its exchange contract 
is brought into focus by a Navy memo- 
randum commenting on purchases made 
by Navy personnel from Federal Auto- 
tive Services. The memo, in part, reads: 

Navy personnel made purchases believing 
the credit rating of the corporation to have 
been monitored by the Air Force, as in base 
exchange concessionnaires. Such was not the 
case. 


The individual who operated Federal 
Automotive Services was a Robert Hal- 
cro and, according to committee files, he 
left Okinawa on the 16th of May 1966. 
The committee later located Mr. Halcro 
in Anchorage, Alaska, and notified the 
military authorties of his whereabouts. 
To my knowledge, the military authori- 
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ties have taken no action against Mr. 
Halcro nor have they attempted to con- 
tact him even though the committee has 
furnished the Department of Defense 
with Mr. Halcro’s address and telephone 
number. Many of the military officials 
have been critical of the way their own 
services handled the Federal Automotive 
Services affair. A high ranking military 
officer wrote in a memorandum, after 
members of his organization were vic- 
timized by Federal Automotive Services: 

Understand the corporation (Federal Auto- 
motive Services) ceased business in much 
the same manner in San Francisco, Guam 
and Hawaii before doing so on Okinawa. 
Notification of this individual would have 
enabled authorities on Okinawa to prevent 
this happening here. 


Thus, it can easily be seen that the 
military participated in the fraudulent 
activites, although I am sure unknowing- 
ly, of Federal Automotive Services. And 
when the military did find out that the 
company was operating fraudulently, it 
took no action until the company had 
gone out of business. 

Both Navy Auto Sales and Universal 
Auto Sales operated in much the same 
way as Federal Automotive Services, al- 
though to my knowledge they had no 
official contracts with any military ex- 
change systems. They were, however, al- 
lowed to visit military installations and 
ships to “sell” automobiles. 

The operations of Navy Auto Sales 
first same to the attention of the com- 
mittee several years ago when it received 
an advertisement circular which stated 
that Navy Auto Sales was an official Navy 
exchange concessionaire and that it had 
working agreements with American 
banks such as Chase Manhattan and 
First National City Bank, Neither of 
these banks had ever heard of the com- 
pany and the Navy reported that the 
company was not a Navy exchange con- 
cessionaire. At that time, I suggested 
that the company be immediately placed 
off limits since it was clearly fraudu- 
lently advertising and any company that 
would use such tactics could not be op- 
erating in the best interest of our serv- 
icemen. 

However, the military took no action to 
place the company off limits but con- 
tinued to allow our servicemen to be 
bilked. 

On August 19, 1966, the Domestic Fi- 
nance Subcommittee held a hearing in 
Newark, N.J. at which time I exposed the 
complete operations of Navy Auto Sales. 
There were military representatives at 
these hearings and they were made fully 
aware of what was happening with Navy 
Auto Sales. As soon as I returned to 
Washington, I wrote the Secretary of 
Defense asking that Navy Auto Sales be 
immediately placed off limits so that no 
more money would be lost by servicemen. 
But, once again, my request went un- 
heeded. 

Thus, it was in August of 1966 that I 
asked that Navy Auto Sales be placed off 
limits and that the other automobile- 
broker dealers operating overseas be in- 
vestigated to make certain that they were 
not also operating against the service- 
men, 

It was not until 9 months later, in May 
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of 1967, that Navy Auto Sales and Uni- 
versal Auto Sales were placed off limits 
in Vietnam. Of course, by that time the 
companies had stolen all the funds that 
they could from the servicemen and had 
fled, leaving the servicemen with nothing 
but pieces of paper. Some of the service- 
men not only lost deposits but arranged 
for financing through the broker prior to 
leaving overseas. The broker sold the 
sales contract to either an American 
finance company or a bank. These serv- 
icemen are required to make monthly 
payments to these financial institutions 
for a car that they never received, be- 
cause the bank and the finance company 
bought the paper as a supposedly inno- 
cent third party. Some servicemen, as a 
Navy report shows, are making the pay- 
ments on automobiles that they did not 
receive in order to avoid loss of their 
credit standing. 

Mr. Speaker, it is indeed unfortunate 
that we cannot expect the Department 
of Defense to protect our servicemen. 
We are asking these servicemen to fight 
and in some cases to give up their lives 
to protect our free enterprise system yet 
it is the free enterprise system that is 
taking advantage of our servicemen. The 
rackets that are being used to take 
money from our servicemen will exist 
until the Department of Defense adopts 
a strong policy of declaring any com- 
pany off limits that shows any signs of 
trying to defraud servicemen. A proper 
use of the off-limits designation would 
not in any way hinder the honest and le- 
gitimate merchant but would quickly 
drive out of business the scum that would 
steal from a serviceman. 

And, since the Department of Defense 
has shown no willingness to protect our 
servicemen and, in fact, has participated 
in the frauds worked against servicemen, 
I have introduced my private bill. 

As I said in the beginning, it is an 
unusual bill but it deals with an unusual 
situation. But passage of this legislation 
would go far further than putting money 
that has been stolen from servicemen 
back into their pockets. It will be a signal 
to the Department of Defense that Con- 
gress will no longer stand still for the 
Department’s do-nothing attitude. 

I realize that it is late in the session 
and that many details of this legislation 
need to be ironed out since we have not 
been able to obtain the addresses of all 
the servicemen involved. Also we may un- 
cover cases of servicemen who have been 
bilked by these three companies but as 
yet have not reported their losses to mili- 
tary authorities. These claims will be 
added to the bill at a later date. I do 
hope that this legislation can be sched- 
uled for hearings when the calendar of 
the Judiciary Committee permits and 
that when it reaches the floor, it receives 
the unanimous approval of this body. 


INTRODUCTION OF A JOINT RES- 

OLUTION CREATING A JOINT 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CRIME 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day joining with other Members of the 
House in sponsoring legislation to set up 
a Joint Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate to 
make a study of all aspects of crime and 
to make recommendations to the re- 
spective Houses of Congress with respect 
to remedial legislation which would lead 
to a reversal of the cycle of rising law- 
lessness and disorder. 

We have received the report by the 
President’s National Crime Commission. 
We have passed the omnibus crime bill. 
Other legislation is about to be consid- 
ered. But nowhere in this Congress are 
all aspects of crime and lawlessness ac- 
tively or accurately evaluated as a guide 
to the future. A joint committee in the 
Congress, as proposed in this bill, would 
give us the proper mechanism for eval- 
uating and recommending, both im- 
portant functions of the legislative or 
lawmaking arm of our Federal triad. 

Earlier this year, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Director J. Edgar Hoover 
testified before a Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations in this House. The statistics 
presented were disheartening for all 
Americans who believe in law and order 
as the bulwark of democracy, and the 
hope for our future under freedom. 

Mr. Hoover observed the continuing 
upward trend of crime during 1967, not- 
ing that “it has continued upward for so 
long a period that, unfortunately, the 
continuing increases in crime are too 
often rationalized as a burden to be 
tolerated by today’s changing society.” 

Such rationalization is completely un- 
warranted, and I detect a changing at- 
titude by the people of the Nation who 
realize that crime is getting completely 
out of hand and that law enforcement 
must be given a helping hand from all 
segments of our society, including the 
Congress. 

The FBI Director noted that serious 
crime in the United States rose 88 per- 
cent from 1960 through 1967, while our 
population increased but 10 percent. In 
other words, crime is outstripping the 
population growth by almost 9 to 1. 

As Mr. Hoover so aptly put it: 

Surely the time for concerted action to 
meet this problem cannot be delayed any 
longer. State and local police agencies need 
both citizen and financial support all along 
the line so that they can take steps to im- 
prove their capability in the prevention and 
solution of crime. 


Mr. Speaker, as crime continues to in- 
crease, a citizen awareness calls for more 
direct action by the Federal Government 
in solving the problem. What we need is 
action based on sound planning. Creat- 
ing a Joint Committee to investigate 
crime is a step in that direction, giving 
the legislative branch of our Government 
an important tool with which to reverse 
the current spiraling spread of crime 
throughout our land. 

The critical nature of the problem cer- 
tainly requires prompt legislative action 
at this time, but the continuing nature of 
the problem should prompt us to create 
the machinery needed for sober evalua- 
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tion of past performance and present 
conditions, upon which to base our fu- 
ture actions. 


CALLOUS DISREGARD OF ADDI- 
TIONAL BURDEN BEING PLACED 
ON TAXPAYERS 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Thursday this body was 
asked to provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with billions of dollars of addi- 
tional tax revenue to help reduce the 
deficit in this fiscal year and also to curb 
inflation. That bill also contained a 
mandatory reduction of $6 billion in 
the authorized expenditures for the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think that it is 
common knowledge that a great many 
Members of the Congress, including my- 
self, had grave doubts about the admin- 
istration living up to its obligation to 
reduce its expenses to help bring the 
budget in balance. Many Members of 
this body, including myself, continue to 
have brought to their attention instances 
of callous disregard of the additional 
burden being placed on taxpayers and 
I want to bring one such matter to the 
attention of this body today. 

For quite some time I have been re- 
viewing the operations of the FAA with 
regard to its expenditure of the millions 
of dollars appropriated to that agency 
for the purpose of insuring safe air 
travel for both commercial and general 
aviation. In a recent report to this body 
I pointed out that the FAA has accum- 
ulated an air fleet of 101 aircraft with 
an inventory value of some $46 million, 
with aircraft operational costs in the 
last 2 years of some $31 million. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I learned that the 
FAA, without any prior approval by this 
body, is intending to increase the size 
of its air fleet by four or possible five 
turbojet aircraft at a cost of at least 
$6,563,000, through a lease-purchase ar- 
rangement which I believe is being used 
intentionally to deceive the Congress, its 
committees and the taxpayers. 

Shortly after I reported to this body 
on the size of the air fleet now operated 
by the FAA, I received information that 
this agency had made arrangements 
with North American Rockwell Corp. 
for the lease of four new Sabreliner twin- 
engine turbojet aircraft by June 30, 
1972. The contract also provides for the 
purchase of special avionics equipment, 
spare parts, ground support equipment, 
engineering services and pilot training. 

If the option to purchase the four air- 
craft is exercised, the FAA will pay ap- 
proximately $1,275,000 more for the four 
aircraft than their actual list price, 
meaning that the seller will receive a 
premium of $318,750 per plane which 
otherwise would not have been paid if 
the planes were bought outright. 

The Appropriations Committee should 
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be interested in this attempt to circum- 
vent their authority by the discovery that 
the FAA plans to obligate itself to ob- 
tain these aircraft out of its operating 
funds instead of capital outlay funds, 
and that the use of the agency’s funds 
for this purpose had not been revealed in 
the agency’s budget submissions to the 
Congress. 

Further, the GAO learned that al- 
though the agency’s budget estimates 
though the agency’s budget estimates for 
fiscal year 1969 include $360,000 to cover 
leasing of two light jet aircraft, it did 
not itemize that the funds were to be 
used in such a manner. The GAO further 
ascertained that while the FAA budget 
estimates were based on initial plans to 
lease only two aircraft, they were not 
revised to reflect plans to actually lease 
four aircraft. 

On top of that, the GAO discovered 
that the Congress was not advised of 
plans to enter into this arrangement, nor 
was the Congress told that the leased air- 
craft with options to purchase were to 
replace aircraft already owned by the 
FAA, nor was the Congress told about the 
substantial amount of funds involved in 
the eventual purchase or continued leas- 
ing of these aircraft. 

The GAO also informed me that the 
FAA does intend to purchase these air- 
craft when funds are made available for 
that purpose and thus exercise the pur- 
chase option by June 20, 1972. 

In addition, the GAO investigation re- 
vealed that not only does the FAA con- 
tract make arrangements for the lease 
purchase of these four turbo-jet, execu- 
tive-type aircraft but it also includes an 
option to purchase a fifth Sabreliner air- 
craft on a lease purchase arrangement at 
a purchase price of $1,297,000 additional. 

As a pilot, I am well aware that there 
is some justification of the need for air- 
eraft of this type, especially when they 
are properly fitted with special avionics 
equipment which can be used for check- 
ing the many navigational aids required 
for safe air travel. Further, I recognize 
that high-speed aircraft of this type 
could cut down flying times between 
agency facilities such as those in Japan 
and Alaska. But since such justification 
can be made, and I acknowledge that it 
can, there was absolutely no excuse for 
this devious arrangement to be made to 
completely get around the appropriations 
authority of this Congress to pass on and 
approve or disapprove the expenditure 
of $6,500,000 of the taxpayers’ money, 
and possibly a total of $7,700,000. 

The FAA records show that these new 
aircraft will be used for flight inspection 
and logistics missions. They are to re- 
place eight aircraft in the existing fleet 
and these are enumerated in the report 
from the GAO which I am asking be en- 
tered into the Record today for the en- 
lightenment of other Members of this 
body. 

However, there will be at least 3 
months overlap from the time of the de- 
livery of the new aircraft to the disposal 
of the old aircraft, Also, the price I have 
mentioned does not include the cost of 
fuel, oil, maintenance, nor the very ex- 
pensive ground support that must be 
provided for jet aircraft. 
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It should be quite evident from this 
report, Mr. Speaker, why so many Mem- 
bers of this body question the Johnson- 
Humphrey administration’s sincerity in 
offering to reduce expenditures when the 
conference report on H.R. 15414 was be- 
fore this body last week. Mere lip serv- 
ice to economy is absolutely refuted by 
the actions of Government agencies 
which seem to be searching every day 
for new ways in which to squander the 
hard-earned tax dollars of the people we 
represent. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker it is a 
mark of great leaders that they intui- 
tively know what the people need and 
what the people want. President Johnson 
has always had this sixth sense, and he 
has once again displayed it in his mes- 
sage to the Congress entitled: The 
People’s Right to Protection.” 

The President has proposed two far- 
reaching steps to help rid the Nation of 
the threat of death and injury by guns. 
First, he asks that every gun in America 
be registered. Second, he asks that every 
individual who wishes to have a gun 
should be required to obtain a license. 

These are not radical proposals. We 
require licensing and registration for 
automobiles and for any other products 
of modern life. The minimal inconven- 
jence of those who wish to own guns 
cannot possibly prevail against the hu- 
man tragedy suffered by those who have 
lost loved ones through death by guns. 

We are not breaking new ground in 
this endeavor. Far from it. Most other 
civilized nations already have controls 
over guns. We are simply giving to the 
people the protection and security that 
they need and that they obviously want. 
I support the President’s proposals, and 
I believe the Congress must enact them 
into law without undue delay. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, will the able gentleman from 
New York yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
commend the gentleman from New York 
for his courage and initiative in support- 
ing adequate gun control legislation. I 
support the President’s position. Is the 
gentleman from New York aware that 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has on 
repeated occasions made very strong 
statements in support of gun control of 
the very nature contained in the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes; I am aware of 
that. He has continually called for this, 
and urged action. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in West Virginia where so many 
sportsmen and hunters abound because 
of our enjoyment of our rugged moun- 
tains and outdoor life, the preponderant 
opinion is against gun control. But I am 
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impressed by J. Edgar Hoover’s state- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement by J. Edgar Hoover in the 
Law Enforcement Bulletin of Septem- 
ber 1967 and a letter by Mr. Hoover to 
me dated June 21, 1968 be included at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The statement and letter follow: 


[From the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
Sept. 1, 1967] 
MESSAGE From THE DIRECTOR To ALL Law 
ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 


Each year, thousands of businessmen look 
up from their work into the menacing muz- 
zle of a gun wielded by a trigger-happy rob- 
ber. In recent months, murderous snipers 
have waged guerrilla warfare against law en- 
forcement officers in our city streets. In 
1963, our President was slain with a mail- 
order rifle. During the calendar year of 1966 
alone, more citizens were killed or assaulted 
with guns in American streets and homes 
than were killed in battle during the en- 
tire Korean conflict. 

The use of firearms in crime is indeed a 
serious and major problem in our country 
today. 

A firearm continues to be the instrument 
of death in virtually every murder of a law 
enforcement officer. Last year, 55 of the 57 
law enforcement victims killed in the line 
of duty died from gunshot wounds. These 
figures are in keeping with the trend since 
1960 which reflects that firearms have been 
the murder weapons in 96 percent of the 
335 police killings. 

There has been an increasing interest on 
the part of the public in this admittedly 
complex issue. I have publicly stated my 
view for many years that better control of 
firearms is not only desirable, but also neces- 
sary to public welfare. We have reached the 
point where the time for debate is past; the 
time for action is here. 

I think mail-order firearm purchases 
should be banned, interstate transporta- 
tion of firearms controlled, and local regis- 
tration of weapons required and enforced. 

The primary thrust against this serious 
problem must be from the local level, but 
Federal assistance must strongly complement 
State gun legislation. While it is true a 
hardened criminal will obtain a gun regard- 
less of statutes in force, most authorities 
agree that controls would make acquisition 
more difficult. With a large percentage of the 
murders in the United States occurring 
within the family or among acquaintances, 
the readily available lethal firearm, seven 
times more deadly than other murder weap- 
ons, becomes a major factor. 

Enforced controls at the local level provide 
the possibility of investigative leads in tracing 
stolen weapons and those used in crime. This 
possibility takes on added significance in view 
of the nationwide capabilities of the rapidly 
expanding FBI National Crime Information 
Center. Pertinent weapons information stored 
in this computer network is available to law 
enforcement throughout the country in a 
matter of seconds. 

Some States and jurisdictions have laws 
which allow courts to impose stiffer penalties 
for criminals who use firearms in the com- 
mission of felonies. A realistic application of 
these laws by the courts, plus the passage of 
similar legislation in areas where none now 
exists, together with mandatory prohibitions 
against suspended sentences in cases in- 
volving firearms, would certainly be a strong 
deterrent to those who contemplate using 
firearms for violence. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
easy accessibility of firearms is responsible 
for many killings, both impulse and pre- 
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meditated, The statistics are grim and re- 
alistic. Strong measures must be taken, and 
promptly, to protect the public. 
JOHN EDGAR HOOVER, 
Director. 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1968. 
Hon, Ken HECHLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN: In reply to your 
letter of June 19th, I can assure you my 
views on the need for a better control of 
firearms have not changed. The 1967 statis- 
tics regarding the number of police officers 
killed in the United States have not been 
finalized as yet as some local law enforcement 
agencies are still submitting their figures for 
the calendar year 1967. 

Your congratulations are certainly appre- 
ciated, and I hope my efforts will continue to 
merit your approbation. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. EDGAR Hoover. 


PROHIBITING THE DESECRATION 
OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill to 
prohibit the desecration of the American 
flag—H.R. 10480—introduced by myself 
and many other Members of the House, 
passed the Senate yesterday unani- 
mously. 

This is good news. 

It has been a long, hard fight, but 
there could be no more fitting time than 
now for the passage of this bill. I feel the 
enactment of this legislation is a giant 
step in our efforts to curb the violence 
running rampant in America today—the 
burning, the looting, rioting, and murder- 
ing—all manifestations of the flaunting 
disrespect for our flag and our country. 

The recent happenings in our own Na- 
tion’s Capital are prime examples of the 
deterioration of law and order in 
America. 

I first introduced the flag bill in the 
89th Congress, but it was only last year 
that it started on its way for final pas- 
sage. 

If our flag is worth dying for, it is 
worth protecting. I cannot sit idly by 
while our men are dying in Vietnam and 
condone such acts. In memory of those 
who have died to protect this flag, some- 
thing must be done to make it a Federal 
offense and to impose a fine and prison 
sentence upon those who would desecrate 
our flag. Now the bill is on its way to 
becoming a Federal law, which is great 
news. 

The Senate restored the word “burn- 
ing” which was stricken during House 
debate on the bill as a result of a parlia- 
mentary oversight. The Senate also 
added the word “knowingly” to the lan- 
guage of the bill. 

The bill states: 

Whoever knowingly casts contempt upon 
any flag of the United States by publicly 
mutilating, defacing, defiling, burning, or 
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trampling upon it shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
one year, or both. 


Our flag must be protected from those 
who would publicly mutilate, deface, de- 
file, burn, defy, trample upon or cast 
contempt upon any flag, standard, colors 
or ensign of the United States. Let all of 
us here, and the entire Congress, bring 
a new surge of patriotism to our Nation 
by showing our people that we do care 
what happens to the great symbol of our 
great Nation. That we do deplore any 
desecration of our flag, that we will not 
permit this defilement of our national 
standard to continue unaccounted for. 

It is my hope that the House will re- 
cede and concur to the Senate amend- 
ments—if our flag is worth dying for, it is 
worth protecting. 


FEDERALLY OPERATED PROGRAMS 
PROVIDING ASSISTANCE TO THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr. Rotu] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 8 months members of my staff and 
I have been involved in what became a 
massive research effort designed to fer- 
ret out and obtain meaningful informa- 
tion about the myriad federally operated 
programs providing assistance to the 
American public. I plan to discuss this 
effort at length: what we did, why we 
did it, what we found, and the signifi- 
cance of those findings. 

In capsulary form, I would like to dis- 
cuss for a moment what we found. 

We found that no one, anywhere, 
knows exactly how many Federal pro- 
grams there are. 

We found that nowhere is there a cen- 
tral, comprehensive repository where 
meaningful information on all en 
programs can be found. 

We found that more than 820 billion 
a year is being spent on such programs, 
yet only with long and great effort can 
one begin to find meaningful informa- 
tion about all of them. 

We found that there is no common 
denominator—that is, widely used defini- 
tion, of just what a program“ is. 

We found that Members of Congress 
do not have available to them enough 
meaningful information on all programs 
to allow them to effectively determine 
the desirability or need for new programs 
that may be proposed in the future. 

We found that the executive branch 
does not have available to it enough 
meaningful information on all programs 
to allow it to compare one with another 
in order to find whether overlap, duplica- 
tion and lack of coordination exist, or 
to unify and streamline its operations. 

We found that potential beneficiaries 
of these programs, the people at home 
who pay the bill, have virtually no hope 
without the help of expensive consultants 


of finding out about all programs for 
which they would qualify and from 
which they might gain benefit. 

We found that only the largest cities 
and States and universities have the nec- 
essary money and staff required just to 
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keep abreast of the programs from which 
they might benefit. 

We found that it took us 4 months of 
concerted effort just to ferret out the 
number of programs we were able to 
identify so that we could develop a pre- 
liminary Government-wide listing from 
which to complete our study, 

We found that the so-called compre- 
hensive catalogs describe only a part of 
all programs that exist, and that the 
information given is often too general 
to be helpful. 

We found that sometimes as many as 
10 Cabinet-level departments and 15 or 
more agencies have programs devoted es- 
sentially to the same general area of 
activity, but that there is no way to cross- 
reference these and thus be able to see 
all the programs in one area at one time. 

We found that virtually all Federal de- 
partments and agencies are most willing 
and cooperative to describe any one of 
its activities, but that some are most un- 
willing to describe all their activities in 
a way that might permit meaningful 
analysis and comparison, 

On the positive side, we found, among 
other things, that most of the people in 
many of the agencies were extremely 
helpful to us, were receptive to our efforts 
to find information, and some even gave 
us helpful hints on how to better go about 
our project. 

Before I provide a detailed examina- 
tion of the findings of our 8-month re- 
search effort, I would like to spend a 
moment on some personal philosophy 
which helped initially to launch me on 
this project and which has continued to 
motivate me during the search. 

That philosophy is my firm conviction 
that the right and need to know is a 
basic essential of good representative 
government. That right and need to know 
includes, among a host of other things, 
the right to be provided with complete, 
factual, up-to-date, and meaningful in- 
formation about the operation of assist- 
ance programs administered by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

The American people have a right to 
know, both as the ones who are paying 
the $20-billion-a-year bill for the pro- 
grams and as the ones who are supposed 
to be benefiting from them. We in the 
Congress have the right—no, the obliga- 
tion—to know how these tax dollars are 
being spent in order to insure their wisest 
use, giving the greatest service to most 
people. 

The executive branch has the obliga- 
tion to know, at the highest levels, exact- 
ly how the money is being used and how 
the programs are being administered. 
Failure on the part of the Congress and 
the executive to know exactly how the 
broad authorizations and appropriations 
are being implemented by the various 
departments and agencies means that 
in effect—regardless of how high their 
motivations—we are allowing to be 
created a “fourth establishment,” re- 
sponsible to no one, self-perpetuating in 
nS ap and too often duplicative in ef- 

ort. 

Typically, and tragically, the lack of 
adequate information in this area to the 
public results in advantaging the advan- 
taged and disadvantaging the disadvan- 
taged. Certainly such a situation is not 
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desired by the men and women who ad- 
minister the programs, or by the Con- 
gress which created them, or by the ex- 
ecutive which implements them, or by 
the public who pays for them. But de- 
spite the best of intentions on the part 
of all of these, this has been one con- 
sequence of our failure to require com- 
plete disclosure of the many facets, ap- 
plications and implementations in the 
vast and ever-growing area of Federal 
assistance programs. 
THE PROBLEM 

I became greatly interested in this 
problem upon my election to Congress. 
The lack of adequate information to the 
beneficiaries of our many Federal pro- 
grams became apparent to me as I 
traveled throughout my tiny State. I at- 
tended a meeting o? college officials call- 
ed by the college president. There I 
learned first hand of the difficulties en- 
countered by a relatively small college 
competing with large universities for 
funds to upgrade its program for doc- 
torate degrees. Later, during the course 
of my research, it became obvious to me 
that all the advantage is with the 
universities having large staffs and ex- 
perts to make personal contacts and who 
have the time necessary to birddog the 
funds sought. Some call this art of pur- 
suing Federal funds, grantsmanship. 

Many universities, for example, main- 
tain offices in Washington. One such uni- 
versity sets aside a storage room half as 
large as my office in Washington. Filed 
and stacked in this large storage room is 
an almost incredible profusion of Federal 
communiques, Federal program publica- 
tions, catalogs, transcripts of Federal 
conferences, speeches by Federal assist- 
ance program administrators, and press 
releases. It maintains a full-time li- 
brarian, just to keep track of this ma- 
terial. Very frankly—I have learned— 
this is the only way the university can 
gather, even partially, the information it 
requires in order to know what oppor- 
tunities exist and to secure Federal 
assistance. 

Then there is the case of the county 
commissioner who related the following 
to me: 

I spent a great deal of time going from 
office to office trying to find out where funds 
were available, who could in fact authorize 
grants, what application forms had to be 
completed and where they should be sub- 
mitted. Although everyone was pleasant no 
one could provide answers for anything but 
their own special interests. I was unable to 
get anywhere in that period of time... 


I am sure that every Member here 
has had similar experiences—or perhaps 
letters from young scholars wanting to 
know where to apply for assistance for a 
particular program, whether it be ad- 
vanced training in medical research or 
vocational training in metallography. 
Frankly, I have never been able to give a 
wholly complete answer. You might call 
these inquiries—whether they be a 
learned inquiry of a college professor, or 
the penciled request of a concerned 
mother of a GI—the escalation of the 
question: What Federal assistance is 
available?” 

I could only partially answer these in- 
quiries by referring to the catalogs of one 
agency or another or referring the re- 
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quest to one agency or another, but never 
could I know for certain that the in- 
formation I obtained fully covered the 
programs available for a particular re- 
quest no matter how sincere my effort. 
I could not fully answer these requests 
for information because total informa- 
tion is not available to me, or to you, or 
to the executive branch, or to anyone. 

It is true there is a voluminous collec- 
tion of Federal program guides, catalogs, 
newsletters, and guidelines published 
from time to time by the various Depart- 
ments and agencies. Often, this informa- 
tion is too complex, it is not standardized 
between agencies and little of it is kept 
up to date. The last OEO catalog, which 
purports to be a comprehensive com- 
pendium of Government assistance pro- 
grams, is dated June 1, 1967. The HEW 
catalog is likewise dated 1967. I think 
it is obvious to you, as it is to me, that 
operating programs, authorizations and 
funds have substantially changed in the 
last 6 to 12 months. I wonder how many 
applicants have applied for Federal as- 
sistance under these catalogs only to find 
the programs listed are no longer in ef- 
fect or out of funds. 

The complexity of the maze of Federal 
assistance programs is vividly shown on 
page 398 of the OEO catalog. On that 
page is described a program in which the 
Federal Government will provide to cities 
and towns a consultant to help them cut 
through, or expedite them through, the 
redtape they encounter. 

Paradoxically, the program has not 
been funded. Yet it is depicted in the 
catalog as being operational. Perhaps 
only conjecture would give us the number 
of mayors who have applied for a Federal 
consultant to help cut the redtape only 
to find out that redtape had outfoxed 
them again—because no such program 
actually exists. 

I find back at home that many of our 
larger towns and school districts have to 
obtain the assistance of individuals 
learned in Federal programs. My State 
has a full-time Federal liaison man be- 
cause of the complexity of dealing with 
the Federal Government. The universi- 
ties likewise have individuals who spend 
a large share, if not all, of their time 
seeking Federal funds. Even within 
school districts I have found that on the 
staff of a high school a major portion of 
one person’s time may be spent soliciting 
Federal funds. 

It would indeed be valuable to have a 
study of the costs incurred, both in time 
and money, by our State and local gov- 
ernments just soliciting Federal funds. 

In fact, in this Nation of specialists, 
an entire new breed of consultants has 
suddenly materialized as a result of the 
vast proliferation of Federal assistance 
programs. This new breed of specialists 
demands and receives fees or salaries 
high into five figures because of its high 
degree of knowledge in specialized areas 
of Federal programs. 

There is, in other words, in our Federal 
Government a sort of information crisis. 
It has been created by the tremendous 
growth in numbers of Federal pro- 
grams—it has been created by a Parkin- 
son’s Law, if you will, that causes Fed- 
eral departments and agencies to some- 
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times carefully and zealously guard in- 
formation on some of its activities, lest 
the activity be lost through unification 
with analagous activities of other agen- 
cies, or simply voided by the Congress. 
But in the last analysis it has been 
created by the lack of any requirement 
within the Government to publish stand- 
ardized, up-to-date, meaningful infor- 
mation about all Federal assistance pro- 
grams that cuts across Department and 
agency lines. 

Because of the escalation of the ques- 
tion, What Federal aid is available?“ 
because of this information crisis—and 
because new Congressmen will some- 
times move where wiser heads refuse to 
tread, I decided to find out as much as I 
could about our Federal assistance pro- 
grams. To the maximum extent that my 
facilities, time and resources would allow, 
my office undertook to catalog compre- 
hensively as many of the Federal assist- 
ance programs as it would be possible to 
ferret out. 

What has proved to be an enormously 
complicated task was launched last Oc- 
tober. 

THE STUDY 


Our first step in this study was to com- 
pile a tentative listing of all operating 
Federal assistance programs. Sources for 
this listing were Government and private 
catalogs, the U.S. Government Organiza- 
tion Manual and the Federal Budget. Ap- 
pendix. From the catalogs we obtained 
805 different program listings, and this 
figure increased to 1,571 after close seru- 
tiny of the latter two sources. 

The next step was to verify the ac- 
curacy of our preliminary list. The list 
was divided up by administering depart- 
ment and agency and was then taken to 
the agency involved for verification. In 
the larger agencies we hand-carried our 
list to the Office of General Counsel be- 
cause of its overview of all operations of 
the agency. We asked three questions 
about each program title on our list: Does 
it exist? Is it available to the public? 
Who, specifically, administers it? We also 
asked for any additional programs not 
listed. 

By mid-March most listings had been 
verified and returned. At that point we 
had a verified list of some 1,271 pro- 
grams, 

The next step was to send a question- 
naire to the manager of each of these 
1,271 programs and ask for meaningful 
information about the program. The 
questions were based on a research re- 
port prepared by Midwest Research In- 
stitute. This report, based on intensive 
surveys in several cities, lists the kinds of 
information most often needed by pro- 
gram applicants. 

Of the 1,271 questionnaires sent, there 
are now in my listing more than 1,050 
program descriptions and titles. To date, 
520 questionnaires have been answered. 
The great majority of questionnaires not 
yet answered were sent to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
We sent 478 questionnaires to HEW, 
however, to date only about 21 have been 
answered. As soon as these are answered 
I shall update my listing by providing 
program descriptions of those operating 
programs within HEW. 
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The net result at this point, even with- 
out the responses of HEW, is a listing 
much greater than any previously pub- 
lished, and more useful, meaningful in- 
formation about Federal operating pro- 
grams than has perhaps ever before been 
compiled. 

As I have already indicated, what you 
see before me is the result of this effort. 
As I pointed out, some departments have 
not responded to our questionnaire. They 
disagree with our definition of a pro- 
gram. Or they state the programs and 
personnel change so rapidly that it would 
be impossible to supply the data re- 
quested. But if this be so, how is the man 
back home going to proceed with cer- 
tainty in the costly and time-consuming 
process of preparing an application? In 
one case, I was told by a high-ranking 
official that it would take 1,600 hours to 
prepare the information I requested from 
his department. To this, I stated: There 
is something wrong with the system if an 
agency cannot easily supply such infor- 
mation about the programs it adminis- 
ters. 

Now one point I want to make quite 
clear is that I do not want to get into 
a numbers game with any department. 
Obviously, the number of programs de- 
pends entirely on program definition. 
The important point of this study is not 
so much the number of programs, as the 
present inadequacy of the information 
available. 

For example, in a letter to me dated 
May 15, 1968, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education broke the appropria- 
tions for the Office of Education into 53 
headings. The OEO catalog indicates 
there are 62 programs for the Office of 
Education. The 1968 revision of a pub- 
lication put out by the Bureau of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, entitled, 
“How the Office of Education Assists Col- 
lege Students and Colleges,” list 82 pro- 
grams. The recent Office of Education 
reprint of a document entitled “Where 
the Money Is” lists 111 programs for the 
Office of Education. And my listing of 
Office of Education programs indicates 
there are over 120. 

I cannot vouchsafe for the complete 
accuracy of all definitions or all listings 
in this compendium. However, the lists, 
as I pointed out, have been verified by 
people within each Federal department 
and agency and the descriptions were 
provided me by the individual agencies. 

I call the listings in my compendium 
“operating programs” because as far as 
I have been able to determine, my list- 
ings are in alinement with the way the 
various departments function: that is, 
the various departments have broken 
down their particular appropriations or 
authorizations into numerous operating 
programs for reasons of administration, 
difference in objectives or beneficiaries, 
or for other reasons, Again, I want to 
emphasize I am not interested in a num- 
bers game with the agency; I cannot 
guarantee the accuracy of my material 
for it is only the work product of infor- 
mation supplied to me by the agency. 
Nor do I contend that the breakdown of 
programs is the best or most meaningful. 

I do state, however, that this is the 
best information I could acquire after 
8 months of work. It is, as your pe- 
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rusal of the material will show, far from 
complete. Yet, I know of nowhere else 
in the Government of any catalog con- 
taining as much or as useful information 
as these two books, at least to the extent 
that my questionnaires have been an- 
swered. 

If anyone knows where there is infor- 
mation as useful, please step up, for I 
should like to have it. There is, as you 
gentlemen know, one catalog that pur- 
ports to contain a total compendium of 
all Government programs. In pointing 
out its deficiencies, I do not want to be 
construed as being critical of OEO for 
its efforts or of the work product of its 
personnel. To the contrary, I congratu- 
late them for their effort. At least they 
had the industry to try to bring together 
into one catalog meaningful information 
on Federal assistance programs. I am 
sure that without legal authority they 
ran into problems with some departments 
and agencies just as I did. 

Nevertheless, the catalog is, in my judg- 
ment, inadequate. First, it is only issued 
annually. Thus with the passage of time 
much of the information becomes obso- 
lete and out of date. Programs, I am 
told by one assistant secretary, change 
very rapidly. I believe the county official, 
mayor, or school authority who is re- 
sponsible for planning local programs and 
correlating them with Federal assist- 
ance is certainly entitled to up-to-date, 
readily available information. Informa- 
tion that is out of date only delays and 
obstructs planning on the part of the lo- 
cal official. 

Next, the introduction to the catalog 
asserts that: 

The book now contains all domestic as- 
sistance programs of the Federal govern- 
ment, 


Although I am certain this statement 
is made in good faith, the list of programs 
is not complete. 

For example, we can find no refer- 
ence to the National Endowment for the 
Humanities which administers the fol- 
lowing five programs: 

First, grants to support research and 
the preparation of scholarly works in the 
humanities—a $1.2 million grant pro- 
gram in fiscal year 1968; 

Second, senior fellowship program, 
with over $500,000 in obligations in fiscal 
year 1968; 

Third, summer stipend program for 
younger scholars, with over $175,000 in 
obligations in fiscal year 1968; 

Fourth, younger scholar fellowship 
program, with over $500,000 in obliga- 
tions in fiscal year 1968; and 

Fifth, grants to increase understand- 
ing and appreciation of the humanities, 
with a $1.2 million grant program in 
fiscal year 1968. 

Other examples of omissions include— 

First, sustaining university programs 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, a $10 million appropria- 
tion in fiscal year 1968; 

Second, AEC postdoctoral fellowships, 
a $300,000 program in fiscal year 1968; 

Third, homeowners assistance pro- 
gram, which permits the Secretary of 
Defense to purchase homes near closing 
military bases; 

Fourth, national historical sources 
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grant programs, a $350,000 program in 
fiscal year 1968, administered by the Na- 
tional Archives; 

Fifth, inspections, investigations, and 
research work, which can include up to 
$500,000 annually for matching-fund 
grants to the States to enhance health 
and safety in coal mines; 

Sixth, visiting research associateship 
and assistanceship programs, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, a $339,000 pro- 
gram; 

Seventh, control of fires in coal depos- 
s $200,000 program in fiscal year 

Eighth, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries graduate education grant program; 

Ninth, Federal Mediation and Concili- 
ation Service, which proffers professional 
mediators assistance when parties are 
unable to reach agreement in labor dis- 
putes; 

Tenth, Water Research Scientific In- 
formation Center—WRSIC—a $500,000 
program in fiscal year 1968; 

Eleventh, annual allotment program 
for water research, a $5,100,000 program 
in fiscal year 1968; 

Twelfth, matching grants for water re- 
search, a $3 million program in fiscal 
year 1968; and 

Thirteenth, additional water research, 
a $2 million program in fiscal year 1968. 

On the other hand, the OEO catalog 
includes programs that should not be 
classified as Federal assistance pro- 
grams according to their administrative 
agencies. The OEO catalog lists 11 pro- 
grams for the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which agency advised us: 

The Commission is a regulatory agency ... 
There are no Federal aid or Federal assist- 
ance programs involved 


The Atomic Energy Commission also 
denies that three of its programs listed 
in the OEO catalog provide “available 
Federal assistance or support.” 

One of the most serious problems with 
the OEO catalog is that the information 
is so meager as to be meaningless to any- 
one seeking Federal assistance. Much 
like an index, it identifies by title a num- 
ber of operating programs of an agency, 
but fails to give any descriptive informa- 
tion for these programs so as to enable 
one to determine their purpose, eligibil- 
ity requirements, or types of assistance. 
For example, for the National Science 
Foundation it lists nine separate pro- 
grams by title under a general heading 
of “Graduate Education in Science”: 
graduate fellowships; postdoctoral fel- 
lowships, regular; senior postdoctoral 
fellowships; science faculty fellowships; 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
NATO—senior fellowships and postdoc- 
toral fellowships in science; graduate 
traineeships, including summer train- 
eeships for graduate teaching assist- 
ants; advanced science seminars; special 
projects in graduate education; and 
public understanding of science; but it 
does not describe the programs with any 
particularity, so as to enable the reader 
to determine whether it is of any assist- 
ance to him. The nuclear training pro- 
grams of the U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission are given the same treatment. 

In addition to information describing 
the program, type of assistance, and 
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eligibility requirements, the local offi- 
cial responsible for planning needs to 
know: What is the average grant or 
loan size and its duration? For what 
functional purposes can funds be spent? 
What are the postgrant reporting and 
evaluation requirements? What are the 
application deadlines? What is the av- 
erage elapsed time between receipt of 
application and notice of return or re- 
working? 

Equally, if not more important, as a 
Congressman I am interested in knowing 
what operating programs are in effect; 
what is their interrelationship with 
other agencies; what duplication is there 
in programs; is such duplication neces- 
sary and if so what are their relative ef- 
fectiveness? 

For example, our catalog shows that 
at least eight Federal departments and 
agencies have programs assisting directly 
or indirectly college and graduate schol- 
ars. This may be well and good, but cer- 
tainly it does raise the question of 
whether this is the most efficient means 
of handling Government programs. My 
catalog indicates—to the layman’s eye— 
that there are conceivably 211 operating 
programs that could be a source of 
‘funds to a college or graduate student. 
The listing is somewhat arbitrary in that 
it was established by going through the 
list much like a school official back home 
would have to do. Undoubtedly, some 
operating programs are included that 
should not be. Others—especially in the 
area of research programs—perhaps 
should have been added. But this listing 
of operating programs does spell out 
dramatically the horrendous number of 
different programs to assist scholars that 
are administered by several agencies. 
Again, perhaps this is desirable, but it 
does raise questions to me as a legislator. 

Iam inserting at the end of my speech 
a listing of these 211 operating programs. 

* LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL 


It is because of the findings of this 
study that I and a number of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle are 
today introducing the Program Infor- 
mation Act which would require the 
President to publish each year a com- 
prehensive compendium of Federal as- 
sistance programs, and update the com- 
pendium monthly. 

The bill defines a program: 

The term “Federal Assistance Program” 
means any program providing Federal bene- 
fits, regardless of whether it is identified as 
a separate program by law or by administer- 
ing agency, which can be differentiated from 
any other such program on the basis of its 
legal authority, its administering office, its 
specific purpose, the specific benefits it pro- 
vides, or specific qualifications of its bene- 
ficiaries, 


This bill would help eliminate duplica- 
tion by requiring this to be the only Fed- 
eral compendium of operating programs 
and by requiring the President to make 
annual recommendation on simplifying 
and consolidating guidelines, access re- 
quirements and programs. The compen- 
dium would contain information of the 


type needed most by State and local of- 
ficials and private individuals to aid 


them in handling most expeditiously 
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their requests for assistance. All of us 
agree that time is most essential to 
building a better America. It is tragic 
that time—irreplaceable time—is now 
being lost because the communications 
link between a well-intentioned Wash- 
ington and the communities at home is 
failing. 

This legislation is not a cureall. But 
it is, I believe, a building block, a badly 
needed building block, to make our Fed- 
eral assistance program efforts more ef- 
fective, more manageable and more 
creative. Besides helping potential bene- 
ficiaries, passage of this legislation would 
take a giant step toward giving the Con- 
gress meaningful information first, to 
better determine the relative worth of 
programs in order to set priorities in the 
allocation of Federal resources and sec- 
ond, to which it can refer when trying to 
determine the desirability or need for 
any new programs that may be proposed 
in the future. 

It would provide to the executive 
branch meaningful information it needs 
to first, determine whether duplication, 
overlap, and lack of coordination exist 
and to better unify, coordinate, and 
streamline its activities, and second, to 
which it can refer when trying to deter- 
mine the desirability or need to ask Con- 
gress for new programs in the future. 

I, for one, believe my study findings 
raise serious questions as to the effi- 
ciency of the present categorical grant 
system to meet the specialized needs of 
the thousands of local communities. I 
think it introduces a whole host of ques- 
tions as to whether broad block grants 
or tax sharing would not be a more effec- 
tive way of using the tax dollar. Time 
does not permit me to deal with this 
subject today, but I intend to address 
myself to this subject in the immediate 
future after I have had more time to 
analyze and evaluate the information 
found by my study. Our catalog was only 
updated to its present form as of yes- 
terday. I believe the information con- 
tained in our catalog dramatically dem- 
onstrates the need for the immediate 
formation of a Hoover-type Commission 
to establish ways and means of making 
our Federal system of assistance more 
effective, of bringing closer home the 
formation and administration of pro- 
grams designed to aid State and local 
communities. For that reason, I intend 
to introduce a Hoover-type bill that will 
incorporate a number of provisions to 
recognize the special problems of pro- 
gram information, evaluation, and re- 
organization. I hope my colleagues will 
join me in this effort. 

Irrespective of whether one believes 
categorical grants, block grants, tax 
sharing, or some mixture is the answer 
to our creative federalism, all of us can 
agree, I believe, on the need to supply 
full, useful, and meaningful information 
to everyone as one step in making our 
present system work more efficiently. I 


am hopeful that many more Members of 


Congress will join in this effort, and 
that the administration will support this 
bipartisan endeavor. 

Mr. Speaker, the listing of 211 operat- 
ing Federal programs for college or 
graduate students, follows: 
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ROTH CATALOG—FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PRO- 
GRAMS TO COLLEGE AND GRADUATE STUDENTS, 
INCLUDING TEACHERS 


[Program title and administering agency] 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


1.23 Air Pollution Training Grants 

1.24 Air Pollution Fellowship Grants 

1.27 Chronic Disease Research Training 

1.52 Radiological Heaith Institutional 

Training (Specialists and Technicians) 

. 1.55 Environmental Health Training 
Programs (Research Training Grants) 

. 1.59 Occupational Health, Graduate 
Training 

. 1.61 Training Services for Accident Pre- 
vention, Fellowships 

. 162 Training Services for Accident Pre- 
vention, Research Training 

. 1.71 Curriculum Improvement Grants, 
Improvement of Training in the Allied 
Health Professions 

1.72 Traineeship Grants, Training in the 
Allied Health Professions 

. 1.73 Graduate Public Health Training 
Grants 

. 1.74 Public Health Traineeships, Train- 
ing 

. 1.76 Research Training 

„ 1.77 Research Fellowships 

. 181 Dental Continuing 
Grants 

. 182 Dental Auxiliary Utilization Train- 
ing Grants 

. 183 Dental Fellowships 

1.84 Health Professions Educational 

(Medical School) Improvement Grants 

. 185 Schools for the Health Professions 

. 186 Health Professions Student Loan 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Education 


Program 

. 187 Scholarship Grants to Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Osteopathy, Optom- 
etry, Podiatry, or Pharmacy 

. 188 Public Health Training, Trainee- 
ships (Continuing Education for Health 
Professions) 

. 189 Cuban Health Professions Student 
Loan Program 

. 1.113 Public Health Traineeship and 
Training Programs 

. 1.1156 Continuing Education in Geron- 
tology (Contracts with Universities) 

. 1.118 Training, Studies, or Demonstra- 
tions in Comprehensive Health Planning 

. 1.120 Community Health Services Re- 
search Fellowships 

. 1.121 Community Health Service Re- 
search Training Grants Program (Re- 
search Training) 

. 1,122 Medical Care Services, Research 
Training 

No. 1.123 Health Economics Research Grants 
Program 

. 1.124 Health Economics Research Fel- 
lowships 

. 1.125 Health Economics Research Train- 
ing Grants 

. 1.92 Nursing: Contracts to Encourage 
Pull Utilization of Nursing Educational 
Talent (Identify Youth and Encourage 
High School Graduation) 

. 1.93 Nursing Student Loan Program 

. 1.94 Nursing Scholarships (Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants) 

. 1.95 Special Fellowships in Nursing 
Research 

. 1.96 Nurse Scientist Graduate Train- 
ing Grants (Institutional Professional 
Training to the Ph. D.) 

. 197 Professional Nurse Traineeships 
Nursing, Instructional Improvement 
(Project Grants to Improve Teaching) 

. 198 Nurse Research Grants Program 

. 1.150 International Centers for Medi- 
cal Research and Training 

. 1.151 International Postdoctoral Re- 
search Fellowships 

. 1.152 PHS Fellows Studying in Foreign 
Laboratories 

. 1.153 Training Grants and Direct Train- 

eeships 
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No. 1.154 Visiting Program 

No. 1.157 United States-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science Program 

No. 1.160 Grants for Research Training, 
Traineeships and Fellowships 

No. 1.170 Research Fellowships and Train- 

in Health 

No. 1.174 Publie Health Service Fellowship 
Grants 

No. 1.175 Public Health Service Research 
Training Grants 

No. 1.176 Training Grants (International) 

No. 1.182 Research Grants 


No. 1.183 Fellowships 

No. 1.184 Research Career Development 
Awards 

No. 1.185 Research Training Grants 

No. 1.191 Research Grants 

No. 1.192 Fellowships 

No. 1.193 Research Career Development 
Awards 

No. 1.194 Research Training Grants, Heart 
Disease Training Program 

No. 1.195 Graduate Clinical Training, Heart 
Disease 

No. 1.196 Cerebrovascular Clinical Trainee- 
ships 

No. 1.197 Cerebrovascular Training Pro- 


grams 
No. 1.202 Research Grants 
. 1.203 Fellowships 
1.204 Research Career Development 
Awards 
. 1.205 Research Training Grants 
No. 1.210 Research Grants 
. 1.211 Fellowships 
1.212 Research Career Development 


Research Training Grants 
Research Grants 


Grants 
Development 


. 1.230 Research Grants 

1.231 Fellowships 

1.232 Research Training Grants 

1.233 Research Career Development 

Awards 

1.240 Research Grants 

1.241 Research Training Grants 

1.242 Fellowships 

1.243 Research Career 

Awards 

. 1.254 Neurological and Sensory Diseases, 
Fellowships 

. 1.255 Neurological and Sensory Diseases, 
Research Career Development Awards 

. 1.256 Neurological and Sensory Diseases, 
Research Training Grants 

. 1.274 Fellowships 

. 1.275 Research Career 
Areas 


Development 


Development 


. 1.276 Researeh Training Grants 

. 1.286 Health Science Scholar Awards, 
Biomedical Communications (Medical 

Librarianship Program) 
1.287 Biomedical Communications 

Training Grants 

1.288 Health Science Information Fel- 

lowships 

No.2.20 Instructional Funds for 

Grant Colleges and Universities 

No. 2.26 Strengthening Developing Institu- 
tions (Including National Teaching Fel- 
lowships) 

.2.27 Faculty Development Program 

2.29 Institutional Assistance Grants 

.2.30 Training Programs for Higher Edu- 
cation Personnel 

No. 2.32 Prosective Teacher Fellowship Pro- 

am 

2.3 Insured Loan to Students in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education 

2.34 Educational Opportunity Grants 
Program 

. 2.35 Contracts to Encourage The Fun 
Utilization of Educational Talent 

. 2.36 National Defense Student Loan 
Program 

No. 2.37 College Work- Study Program 


No. 


Land- 
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No. 2.40 Development of Education Person- 
nel: Preschool, Elementary, Secondary, 
Adult and Vocational Personnel Insti- 
tutes and Training Programs 

No.2.42 Development of Educational Per- 
sonnel: Fellowships and Graduate Pro- 
grams 


No. 2.44 Teacher Corps 

No. 2.62 Civil Defense Adult Education 
Branch 

No. 2.64 Adult Basic Education: Teacher 


Training and Special Projects 
. 294 Cooperative Career Development 
with State Universities: Training for Po- 
tential Leaders in Education (In the 
Office of Education) 
2.127 Cooperative Research Program, 
Graduate and Undergraduate Level 
. 2.131 Educational Research and Train- 
ing, Grants to Colleges 
. 2.182 Educational Research and Train- 
ing, Grants to Students for Research 
Traineeships, Internships, and Fellow- 
ships 
2.135 Research and Related Experi- 
mental, Demonstration and Training 
Projects at Secondary, Postsecondary 
and Community College Levels 
. 2.186 Development of New Knowledge 
at Secondary and Community College 
Level Providing a Research Foundation 
for Further Developmental Work in Ed- 
ucation, Psychological Foundations 
. 2.150 Technical Assistance Training for 
Teachers and Administrators from Less 
Well-Developed Countries 
. 2.151 Grants for Undergraduate Pro- 
in International Studies 
. 2.152 Grants for Centers for Advanced 
International Studies 
. 2.158 Modern Foreign Language Fel- 
lowships 
. 2.154 Teacher Exchange Programs and 
Summer Seminars Abroad for American 
‘Teachers 
No. 2.155 International Teacher Develop- 
ment 


No. 


8 
No. 3.5 International Rehabilitation 
tivities, Health Research Training 
No. 3.18 Grants for Educational Research 
Fellowships 
No. 3.31 Comprehensive Statewide Plan- 


Ac- 


ning 

No. 3.46 Hospital Inservices Training 
(Training for Health Careers on Mental 
Retardation) 

No. 3.48 Hospital Inservices Training 
(Training for Health Careers in Mental 
Retardation) 

No. 3.88 Child Welfare: Training of Per- 
sonnel Grants 

No. 3.90 Support for Nursing 

No. 3.91 Training of Personnel to Care for 
Crippled Children 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


No. 5.43 Support for Cooperative Forestry 
Research 

No. 5.87 Cooperative Forestry Research 
Program 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
No. 6.25 State Marine Schools Training 


Program 
646 Economic Research Program 
HUD 


No. 7.174 City Planning and Urban Studies 
Fellowships 


No, 


INTERIOR 

No. 8.24 Higher Education Program 

No. 8.35 Training Grants and Research 
Fellowships 

850 Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Graduate Educational Grant Programs 
No. 8.92 Additional Water Research, Sec- 

tion 200, Title II 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Office of Law Enforcement As- 


No. 


No. 9.1 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
10.2 Grants in Support of Manpower 
Research Projects 
10.3 The Manpower Research Institu- 
tional Grant Program 


10.4 Manpower Research Grants in 
Support of Doctoral Dissertations 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
10.102 Support to Participate in Sum- 
mer Seminars Abroad in Foreign Lan- 
guages, Social Studies, or Education 
. 10.103 Grants-in-Aid and Other Assist- 
ance to Private Organizations and Groups 
Active in Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change 
. 10.104 Assistance to U.S. Universities 
and Other Institutions to Carry Out Proj- 
ects in International Education 
. 10.105 University Affiliation Program 
to Encourage Educational Institutions 
to Carry Out Interchanges of Education- 
al and Cultural Materials on a Private 
Basis 
. 10.106 Support for Lecturing or Teach- 
ing in a University Abroad 
10.107 Support for Conducting Ad- 
vanced Research Abroad 
. 10.108 Support for Graduate Education 
Abroad 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
. 12.11 Student Development Program 
No. 12.19 Professional Development Courses 
12.58 Research in The Behavioral Sci- 
ences 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
. 143 Faculty Training Institutes for 
High School Science Teachers 
No. 144 Faculty Training Institutes for 
College Science Teachers 
14.5 AEC Special Fellowships in Nuclear 
Science and Engineering 
14.6 Traineeships for Graduate Stu- 
dents in Nuclear Science and Engineer- 


ing 

14.7 AEC Special Fellowships in Indus- 
trial Medicine 

14.8 AEC Special Fellowships in Health 
Physics 

14.9 Laboratory Graduate Fellowships 
14.10 AEC Postdoctoral Fellowships 
14.14 AEC Summer College Intern Pro- 
gram 


No. 
No, 
No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No, 
No, 


No. 
No. 
No. 


NASA 

No. 23.2 Sustaining University Program 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON ARTS AND THE 

HUMANITIES 

24.1 Grants to Support Research and 

the Preparation of Scholarly Works in 

The Humanities 

24.2 Senior Fellowship Program 

243 Summer Stipend Program for 

Younger Scholars 

24.11 National Endowment for the Arts 

24.12 National Endowment for the Arts 

to Encourage Dancers, Choreographers 

and Dance Companies 

24.13 National Endowment for the Arts, 

Innovative and Projects in 

Education and Public Media Related to 

the Arts 

24.14 National Endowment for the Arts, 

Grants to individuals, literature 

24.15 National Endowment for the Arts, 

Grants to individuals, music 

24.17 National Endowment for the Arts, 
Grants to individuals, Visual artists 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

. 25.1 Summer Institutes and Conference 
for Secondary School Teachers 

. 25.2 Course, Content Improvement Pro- 
gram, Division of Pre-College Education 
in Science 

. 25.6 Research Participation for High 
School Teachers of Science and Mathe- 
matics - 

. 25.7 Academic Year Institutes for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
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25.8 Supplemental Projects in Teacher 

Education 

25.10 In-Service Institutes for Second- 

ary School Teachers 

25.15 Graduate Fellowships 

25.16 Advanced Science Seminar Proj- 

ects 

. 25.17 Graduate Traineeships (Including 
Summer Traineeships for Graduate 
Teaching Assistants) 

. 25.20 NATO Senior Fellowships in Sci- 
ence 

25.21 

. 25.22 

. 25.23 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


Senior Foreign Scientist Program 
Science Faculty Fellowships 
Senior Postdoctoral Fellowship 


Program 

. 25.24 NATO Postdoctoral Fellowships in 
Science 

. 25.25 Postdoctoral Fellowship Program 
(Regular) 

. 25.26 Program of Academic Year In- 
stitutes for College Teachers 

. 25.3 In-Service Seminars Program for 
College Teachers 

. 25.33 Undergraduate Research Partici- 
pation Program 

. 25.34 Program of Research Participa- 
tion of College Teachers 

. 25.35 Program of Short Courses for 
College Teachers—Program of Summer 
Institutes for College Teachers 

. 25.37 Visiting Scientists Program (Col- 
leges) 

. 25.38 Special Projects Program (Under- 
graduate Education) 

No. 25.45 Institutional Grants for Science 

Program 

No. 25.50 Computer Science Program 

. 25.53 Student & Teacher Training Pro- 
gram, Computing Activities 

. 25.61 US-Japan Cooperative Science 


Program 
No. 25.62 International Travel Grants Pro- 


gram 

. 25.63 U.S.-Italy Cooperative Program in 
Science 

. 25.70 Basic Research Grants in The 
Biological and Medical Sciences (BMS) 

. 25.71 Basic Research Grants in The 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences 
(MPS) 

No. 25.73 Basic Research Grants in N 

mental Sciences 

No. 25.74 Basic Research Grants in The So- 

cial Sciences 

No, 25.75 Doctoral Dissertation Research in 

The Social Sciences 
No. 25.79 Engineering Research Initiation 
Grants 
No. 25.81 National Center for Atmospheric 
Research 
No. 25.85 Institutional Support, National 
Sea Grant 

No. 25.86 Project Support, National Sea 
Grant Program 

PRESIDENT'S COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 

AND SPORTS 
No. 28.1 Physical Fitness Clinics 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE 

No. 31.1 Visiting Research Associateship and 
Assistantship 

No. 31.2 Smithsonian Foreign Currency Pro- 
gram 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

No. 33.9 Veterans’ Educational Assistance 

No. 33.45 Graduate Education for Physicians 

and Dentists in Veterans Hospitals 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF COSPONSORS OF WILLIAM 
V. ROTH, JR.’S PROGRAM INFORMATION ACT 
Adair, E. Ross; Anderson, John B.; Arends, 

Leslie C.; Bevill, Tom; Biester, Edward G., 

Jr.; Blackburn, Benjamin B.; Brown, Garry; 

Button, Daniel E. 


Cowger, William O.; Cunning 
Curtis, Thomas B.; Dent, John H.; Dwyer, 
Florence P.; Eilberg, Joshua. 

Feighan, Michael A.; Ford, Gerald R.; Fre- 
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linghuysen, Peter, Jr.; Gallagher, Cornelius 
E.; Goodell, Charles E.; Halpern, Seymour; 
Harrison, William Henry; Heckler, Margaret 
M.; Hicks, Floyd V.; Hosmer, Craig; Hunt, 
John E. 

Kupferman, Theodore; Kuykendall, Dan; 
Kyros, Peter N.; Laird, Melvin R.; Lennon, 
Alton; Lukens, Donald E.; McCloskey, Paul 
N., Jr.; McCulloch, William M.; McDade, Jo- 
seph M.; MacGregor, Clark; May, Catherine; 
Mills, Wilbur D.; Morton, Rogers C. B. 

Nelsen, Ancher; Ottinger, Richard L.; Pat- 
ten, Edward J.; Pepper, Claude; Pettis, Jerry 
L.; Pollock, Howard W.; Pryor, David; Quie, 
Albert H. 

Reuss, Henry S.; Rhodes, John J.; Riegle, 
Donald W., Jr.; Sandman, Charles W., Jr.; 
Smith, James V.; Stanton, J. William; 
Steiger, William A.; Vander Jagt, Guy; 
Watkins, G. Robert; Wilson, Bob; Wilson, 
Charles H.; Zwach, John M. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I shall be happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I just wish 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man for the time and effort that he has 
put forward with reference to this pro- 
gram and to bring us this information 
and call it to the attention of the House. 

I am most grateful as an individual 
and, of course, I shall look forward to 
tomorrow’s Recorp and reviewing all of 
gentleman’s statement in detail. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I am happy to yield to the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I too would like to compliment 
the gentleman in the well, my esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from Delaware 
[Mr. Rot], for an absolutely aston- 
ishing and outstanding piece of monu- 
mental research effort. This indicates 
that the very distinguished gentleman 
is not the only Member of Congress rep- 
resenting the entire State of Delaware 
but also because he possesses the unique 
ability to persevere in this monumental 
effort as well as to carry on the normal 
and other time-consuming duties of his 
office. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend my esteemed 
colleague from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] for 
undertaking the mammoth effort to cat- 
alog the myriad of Federal assistance 

programs, and I am happy to cosponsor 
his bill, entitled The Program Informa- 
tion Act.” 

I doubt that many new Members of 
Congress really realize when they take 
office just how many of these programs 
there are, and fewer still, Iam sure, have 
any idea of how to go about identfying 
and finding them. 

More than once in this, my first term, 
I have noted the bewilderment among 
community leaders as they come to 
Washington in search for assistance. 
Often they are under State mandate to 
completely rebuild some public service 
facility—such as a water or a sewer sys- 
tem—and just as often they return home 
both empty-handed and just as bewil- 
dered as when they came. I should add 
that their difficulty in identifying avail- 
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able funds is shared by their elected rep- 
resentative to the Congress. 

Yet, that is one important reason why 
we are serving in the Congress. Our role 
is to cut through the maze of conflicting 
and/or overlapping programs, which too 
often exist only on paper, and to pro- 
vide our constituents with an intelligent 
and meaningful response to their ques- 
tions. 

I am among the many who immedi- 
ately turned to the very impressive OEO 
catalog during those first few days as a 
new Member of Congress. The Office of 
Economic Opportunity had put together 
a colorful orange, gray, brown, black, 
and white; lengthy—701 pages thick— 
1% inches—weight, 3 pounds 3 ounces; 
comprehensive, 459 separate programs, 
product which, on appearance, would 
contain all the answers that one could 
possibly be searching for. 

But frankly, the OEO catalog contains 
far too much overlapping and far too 
little meaningful information. Clearly 
we need something better than this. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an age when there 
is an almost ceaseless communication 
between Government and governed. The 
Congress no longer is that citadel of 
short sessions and single-employee of- 
fices. Instead, Congress is a complex in- 
stitution responsible to a complex nation 
during a complicated era. To maintain 
our traditional position as the people’s 
branch of the government, we simply 
must modernize and keep abreast of 
every single innovation that might make 
us an even more efficient body. 

What the Program Information Act 
proposes is so elementary and fair that 
it should by all rights attract 100-percent 
bipartisan support from both Houses and 
from the President. It simply provides 
that the President shall transmit at each 
new session of Congress an updated 
catalog that will list the various pro- 
grams that are available and which will 
describe and identify the programs, state 
the level of funding, and set forth the 
costs to the applicant, the names of the 
appropriate officials to contact and the 
mechanics of application. 

Such a catalog, annually updated by 
the President of the United States, will 
finally allow all citizens to know exactly 
where their tax dollars are reposing and 
how they may go about attracting some 
of them back to their communities. This 
is the very gist of the democratic process, 
and it is my pleasure to support this and 
other bills that will promote efficiency in 
government. Once again, I pay tribute to 
Congressman Rork and to his dedicated 
staff for their efforts in snipping away at 
a particularly pesky section of redtape. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts for 
her remarks. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join the gentleman in the leg- 
islation referred to, and I wish also to 
join in the colloquy of those Members 
who have already spoken in congratu- 
lating the gentleman on the tremendous 
effort in bringing about some level of 
coherence in at least the information we 
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as Members of the Congress have, and the 
administration itself might have, about 
what is and are programs. 

I believe one of the most significant 
remarks the gentleman made was that 
no one, up until this time, has known the 
information that the gentleman has 
assembled. 

The fact that it took 8 months to as- 
semble is an indication of the very dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s work in this 
area 


I join with the gentleman in empha- 
sizing that it is not merely a matter of 
supplying this information, but rather, 
to learn from this circumstance, that we 
must restructure our problem in solving 
techniques in this country or face the 
prospect of failing to solve problems that 
can be attacked and can be solved. 

I think I also might point out that it 
took a legislator to do a job, which I 
would describe as an administrative task, 
and that is the job of assembling all the 
information that one might have of the 
responsibility—the collective responsibil- 
ity of the executive department—and 
that is, I think, a rather disturbing irony 
about the nature of our Government at 
this time. 

I commend the gentleman enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for his valuable con- 
tribution. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROTH. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I, too, want to join 
the others who have spoken with regard 
to the very worthwhile and much- 
needed task which has been performed 
for the people of our country by the gen- 
tleman from Delaware. 

The public, of course, will be the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of this program. The 
public will be the beneficiary in two dif- 
ferent ways. 

First of all, the public will have avail- 
able for the first time a comprehensive 
and complete catalog of programs which 
are available. But I think in a much 
broader sense the public will be the ben- 
eficiary in the sense that we, as legisla- 
tors, will ourselves be better informed on 
programs which we are funding and 
which we are establishing. 

I have long felt there is a great gap in 
the legislative branch in that we do not 
know with certainty the activities of the 
executive branch. 

I personally join others in sponsoring 
a program, for program analysis and 
evaluation—that is a committee would 
be established to evaluate the effective- 
ness of our programs. It would be im- 
possible, of course, for such a committee 
to function in the absence of compre- 
hensive data as to the exact nature of 
the programs which we are attempting 
to evaluate. 

I wish to congratulate the gentleman 
and I am very proud to join him in his 
venture. 

Mr. ROTH. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia for his cooperation. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to be a cosponsor with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Delaware [Mr. 
Rots] on his bill to create a centralized 
catalog as a source of information on 
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Federal assistance programs. Anyone 
who has ever had to wade through the 
countless manuals and brochures on 
various programs of Federal assistance, 
written in language that may be mean- 
ingful to computers, but certainly not to 
human beings, must share the hopes that 
I have that this bill will receive prompt 
and favorable consideration. 

I have a few minor reservations on this 
bill that I do feel should be mentioned 
at this time. I am confident that the 
problems which I foresee will be ade- 
quately handled in the course of com- 
mittee review, and I bring them up only 
to call them to the attention of those 
who will be concerned with the progress 
of this bill. 

The first of these concerns the fre- 
quency of revision. The bill presently 
calls for monthly revision and updating 
of the catalog on existing programs. 
While I recognize that the catalog 
must be as current as practicable, I am 
concerned that monthly revision may be 
unduly burdensome and costly. Since 
there is no way of telling what these 
costs may ultimately be, I have no way 
of judging whether monthly revision 
would be more appropriate than perhaps 
quarterly revision, considering the sub- 
stantiality of the changes considered. 

My other reservation concerns the 
language of section 10 of the bill, which 
presently states that the catalog of 
assistance information shall be “the only 
compendium of program information 
published by any Federal agency or de- 
partment.” These words are not defined 
in the bill, and I am concerned lest they 
be construed unduly strictly. If these 
words are considered to refer only to 
information published on availability of 
Federal assistance programs, I would 
have no problems with this section. 

I commend the efforts of my col- 
league—if his bill is enacted into law, as 
I hope it will be, it will be a lifesaver to 
the many individuals and organizations 
now wandering in a slough of despond 
and confusion, knowing that there is 
Federal money available for worthwhile 
programs, but without any clue as to how 
to have their application considered by 
the proper agency at the proper time. 

One additional byproduct of such a 
program would be that it would give us, 
as Congressmen, some idea of the num- 
ber of different programs administered 
by different agencies to meet similar or 
identical needs. That this often occurs, 
we are all aware; but no one is presently 
in any position to know the extent to 
which this oceurs today, or the extent of 
the overlap. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
privileged today to cosponsor a bill with 
the distinguished gentleman from Dela- 
ware, the Honorable WILLIAM V. ROTH, 
JR., which will provide for a compre- 
hensive Federal catalog which would list, 
and provide needed information about, 
every operating Federal assistance pro- 
gram, wherever administered. This is a 
necessity not only for potential users of 
these programs—State and local officials, 
educators, private individuals, et cetera— 
but also for Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I receive numerous re- 
quests from my constituents throughout 
Alaska, seeking information as to the 
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myriad Federal programs which are 
available to assist individuals, the States, 
or local subdivisions. I find it extremely 
difficult to provide comprehensive in- 
formation on many of these requests. It 
frequently takes lengthy followup with 
Federal agencies in order to obtain the 
specific information needed for my 
constituents. 

The Department of the Interior and 
particularly its Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation have done some monumental 
spade work in compiling the type of in- 
formation which needs to be available 
for all Federal programs. The Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation is to be commended 
for its recent efforts in producing a de- 
tailed governmentwide information book- 
let on the various Federal programs to 
assist outdoor recreation at all levels of 
government. This type of effort should 
be extended to cover all Federal activ- 
ities, and I am pleased to cosponsor this 
measure, the Program Information Act. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, govern- 
ment in the United States at all levels 
is in serious danger of stagnating in the 
face of enormous needs and opportunities 
from the sheer number, weight, and com- 
plexity of its activities. 

We have reached the point where, in 
order to accomplish anything significant 
at any level of government, a dispropor- 
tionate amount of manpower, time, co- 
ordination, study, consultation, review, 
and paperwork is required. By the time 
action has been obtained, the problem 
often exceeds the dimensions of the pro- 
posed solution. 

Government is rapidly becoming un- 
manageable. Never before has the need 
for governmental assistance been more 
necessary to contribute to the solution of 
public problems. But never before has it 
been so difficult to translate available 
resources into specific help. Never before 
have Federal, State, and local levels of 
government been required to work so 
closely together. But never before has 
intergovernmental cooperation faced so 
many obstacles—from the number of 
governing bodies and agencies which 
share jurisdiction over a common prob- 
lem to the basic failure of so many of- 
ficials and the people they represent to 
understand that common problems re- 
quire cooperative action. 

At a time when we have a vast array 
of Federal programs designed to help 
States and local communities meet their 
needs, we have so complicated the pro- 
grams and bound them up in bureau- 
cratic redtape that the programs can 
not produce the results they promise. 

At a time when efficient program man- 
agement is so vitally important, we have 
denied the administrators the tools and 
techniques they need to make programs 
work. 

At a time when uniform standards and 
simplified procedures are required, we 
persist in equipping each program with 
its own set of complex requirements and 
criteria. 

At a time when every government of- 
ficial is buried under mountains of in- 
formation, we have failed to make that 
information meaningful and useful. 

For all these reasons, therefore, I wel- 
come the initiative being taken this after- 
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noon by our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Rors]. 
His proposed Program Information Act 
can make a major contribution toward 
unraveling the tangled net of Federal 
programs, and I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to join with the gentleman in 
sponsoring the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem to which our 
colleague from Delaware has devoted his 
very considerable talents is one part of 
what has become a genuine crisis affect- 
ing the capacity of government in the 
United States to do its job. It has many 
ramifications and our continued failure 
to take the necessary corrective actions 
can only have the most harmful conse- 
quences to the entire Nation. Unless we 
take comprehensive action to improve 
the operating effectiveness of govern- 
ment, especially at the Federal level, then 
a substantial part of the taxpayer's dol- 
lar will continue to be wasted. And more 
than that, we shall be denying to the 
people who most need help the very bene- 
fits and services for which Congress has 
authorized programs and appropriated 
funds—and at a time when visible prog- 
ress in rehabilitating urban areas and in 
renewing the ability of disadvantaged 
people to live more fruitful and produc- 
tive lives has become the country’s prin- 
cipal domestic necessity. 

In brief, both for those of us who be- 
lieve in economy and efficiency and for 
those of us who believe in the urgency of 
restoring the quality or urban life, im- 
mediate attention to the unwieldy and 
inefficient structure and procedures of 
government is absolutely essential. 

This is not just theory, Mr. Speaker, 
or the insistence on an abstract ideal of 
governmental efficiency; it is hard fact. 
In common with many of our colleagues, 
I have seen the problem from the van- 
tage point of both Washington and City 
Hall, As a member of the Committee on 
Government Operations and the Sub- 
committee on Housing, for example, I 
have seen the harmful effects of poor 
coordination, the lack of an overall ur- 
ban policy, programs so complex that the 
responsible Federal officials themselves 
do not fully understand them. And as a 
Congressman seeking to help local offi- 
cials utilize Federal programs, I have 
seen frustration, delay, and disappoint- 
ment; the numberless telephone calls 
where only one should do; the endless 
round of meetings and conferences that 
produce nothing; the volumes of infor- 
mation and reams of paperwork that 
hinder instead of help. 

I could cite many examples—including 
the Federal agency which designated a 
different official to consult a local govern- 
ment agency on five successive occasions 
on the same subject without a single one 
of those officials having been briefed on 
the community’s problem or given the 
community’s proposal in advance. A com- 
plete waste of time for all concerned. And 
our colleagues could cite many more such 
experiences. 

Some of these problems, of course, are 
not subject to legislative correction. They 
require more careful administrative 
supervision. But the more fundamental 
deficiencies must be attacked through a 
combination of legislation and adminis- 
trative regulation. 
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In an effort to focus attention on the 
overall problem and help make it more 
manageable, I have put together a pack- 
age of legislation which I have termed 
the “more for your money program,” 
composed of bills I have authored myself 
and others I have cosponsored with col- 
leagues. The package is designed to meet 
the following needs: 

To secure a comprehensive and con- 
tinuing review of the structure and oper- 
ations of the executive branch, we need 
a permanent commission of expert ofi- 
cials representing Congress, the executive 
branch, and State and local governments, 
together with private citizens, patterned 
after the old Hoover Commission. 

We need a similar body to find ways of 
utilizing more effectively in the Federal 
Government the most up-to-date tech- 
niques of systems analysis and manage- 
ment planning and control which have 
been developed in the business commu- 
nity. 

To take the very first steps in control- 
ling costs and evaluating programs, we 
need legislation to force Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to conform to the 
1956 congressional mandate that GAO- 
approved cost accounting systems be 
installed. 

To strengthen the role of State and 
local governments in the federal system, 
to obtain periodic review of Federal 
grant-in-aid programs, to develop a con- 
sistent Federal urban policy, to encourage 
the consolidation of related programs, 
and for similar purposes, we need to en- 
act the Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act. 

To simplify program requirements, to 
permit the packaging of programs to 
meet individual community needs, and to 
encourage greater creativity and effec- 
tiveness in using Federal assistance, we 
need to pass the Joint Funding Simplifi- 
cation Act. 

To allow Congress to make a more ra- 
tional determination of spending priori- 
ties, we should provide a means of trans- 
ferring funds from less important budg- 
etary items to higher priority programs. 

To enable Congress to exercise more 
effective oversight of executive branch 
operations, we should create in the House 
a special committee, with a majority of 
its members from the minority party, 
empowered to study and investigate 
those matters to which majority-con- 
trolled standing committees refused to 
devote attention. 

To reduce Federal delay, indecision, 
and the restrictions of the categorical 
grant system, and to encourage greater 
State and local resporsibility in meeting 
their own needs, we should institute a 
system of revenue sharing with lump- 
sum appropriations going to State and 
local governments for priority purposes 
= subject to minimum Federal limita- 

ons. 

Finally, Congress must reform itself by 
enacting the long-delayed Legislative 
Reorganization Act which could greatly 
streamline and modernize our own rath- 
er creaky apparatus. 

The Program Information Act pro- 
posed by our colleague from Delaware 
will make a sizable contribution toward 
accomplishing many of these important 
objectives. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous material on the subject of my 
special order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Dela- 
ware? 

There was no objection. 

CATALOG OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, almost 
without exception the individuals of 
these United States are, in some fashion, 
participants in a Federal program of 
one kind or another. 

All of us know that it is a rare excep- 
tion when a town, city, or village is not, 
in some fashion, seeking, inviting or in- 
quiring about Federal assistance for a 
project or activity at the local level. 

The programs have multiplied over the 
years and with each passing month the 
need for full and complete information 
becomes much greater. 

There have been attempts in the past 
to pull together all information for Fed- 
eral assistance programs. They have 
been helpful. I am sure that no one in 
the House can deny the need for such 
information now. 

I am pleased to report that the dis- 
tinguished Member from Delaware, WIL- 
LIAM V. Rork, on his own initiative, has 
prepared a catalog of Federal assistance 
programs that is unmatched. It brings 
together a wealth of information that 
provides a magnificent public service. 

No single agency has yet to match this 
service. While there is no means to guar- 
antee that even this is complete, it cer- 
tainly goes further than any other simi- 
lar publication. 

This is a completely nonpartisan study. 
It represents an incredible amount of 
work in the public service by our eminent 
colleague. I commend him for this serv- 
ice to each of us and to our constituents. 
The study should save the taxpayers 
substantial amounts of money. 

Under permission granted, I include 
the study by the gentleman from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Rorx] in the Record at this 
point: 

LISTING OF OPERATING FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS AS COMPILED DURING THE ROTH 
STUDY 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Department of Health, Education, Agency 
and Welfare: No. 
Public Health Service 
Office of Education 
Social and Rehabilitation Service 
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Department of Agriculture 
Department of Commerce 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 
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Department of Defense 12 

U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency 
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Atomic Energy Commission 14 
Civil Service Commission 15 
Commission on Civil Rights. 16 
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Commission on White House Fellows. 16. 100 
Equal Employment Opportunity = 
Commission 


Serie 18 
General Services Administration 19 
U.S. Information Agency------------ 20 


Interstate Commerce Commission... 
Library of Congress. 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration 
National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities__-.-....--------- 
National Science Foundation 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Office of Emergency Planning 
President’s Council on Physical Fit- 


Tennessee Valley Authority--------- 
Veterans’ Administration 
Water Resources Council 


PREFACE 


Concerned about the lack of public knowl- 
edge of the operations of the various Federal 
agencies, numbers of my staff and I spent 
eight months attempting to find and obtain 
useful information about operating Federal 
assistance programs. The listing that follows 
represents the answers we received. 

The information contained in this listing 
was provided us by the Federal agencies as a 
result of the procedure described below. We 
therefore can take no responsibility for the 
completeness or accuracy of this material. 
This is only a work product intended to show 
the need for a truly comprehensive and au- 
thoritative Catalog of Operating Federal As- 
sistance Programs. Because of the number of 
answers, and the great effort made by those 
that did answer, I believe that this listing 
contains information that will be useful to 
Members of Congress and the public. 

Some agencies, such as those within the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, did not respond to the program ques- 
tionnaire. In those instances only the pro- 
gram title is provided. When I receive an- 
swers to these questionnaires, I shall make 
the answers available. 

The first step was to compile a tentative 
listing of all operating Federal assistance pro- 
grams. Late in October, 1967, we began ac- 
quiring copies of all available catalogs. From 
these catalogs we created a master listing of 
all described in them. With dupli- 
cations taken out, a total of 805 different 
programs were found. Next, the U.S. Govern- 
ment Organization Manual, and the Federal 
Budget Appendix for fiscal year 1968 were 
examined for references to other possible 
programs. This upped the number of possible 
programs from 805 to 1571. This general list- 
ing was completed in February, 1968. 

The accuracy of the listing had to be veri- 
fied. The listing was reorganized by the de- 
partment or agency and then taken to the 
particular organization involved. Generally, 
with the larger agencies, the Office of the 
General Counsel was consulted because of its 
overview of the agency operations. Accom- 
panying the tentative listing was a note ask- 
ing the following three questions: 

“(1) Do these programs exist? Are there 
any more? 

“(2) Are they internal (for the use of the 
Agency)? or can outsiders receive benefits 
from them? 

“(3) Who specifically administers each 
program? (The office title will be more useful 
than just the name).“ 

Those agencies that were not personally 
consulted were sent a letter as follows: 
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“Dear [Heap or THE AGENCY]: I am cur- 
rently preparing an inventory of existing 
Federal programs to service better the many 
requests I receive from constituents. I find 
that the published information available 
does not give me the full scope of Federal 
programs, and I thus may overlook some in 
responding to requests for information. As a 
result, I have attemtped to compile a com- 
plete list of programs administered by [the 
addressee agency]. 

“The enclosed information has been com- 
piled from existing catalogs and other 
sources. Some of this information may be 
“out-of-date” due to reorganization, or con- 
solidation, or no money may have been re- 
quested or appropriated. To confirm this list, 
would you please supply the following infor- 
mation for each program title listed. 

“1) Is this the title of a program? If not, 
what is the proper program title, if any? 

“2) Is the program functioning at the 
present time? 

“3) Is it internal only (for the use of your- 
selves), or can outsiders or the public take 
advantage of it? 

“4) Who specifically administers this pro- 
gram? (The office title will be more useful 
than just the name of the individual). 

“If any other program administered by 
your agency is not listed, please supply the 
title and the information requested above. 
Your cooperation and prompt attention to 
this request is very much appreciated. 

“Should you desire further details on this 
request, please contact either myself or Mr. 
Jefferson Hill of my staff who is assisting me 
in this project.” 

Whenever members of my staff discussed 
this request with the agencies, either in 
person or over the telephone, they em- 
phasized that I wished to receive a com- 
plete, up-to-date listing of all programs 
providing assistance or support to the public 
either financial assistance, technical as- 
sistance or other benefits. Programs were to 
be distinguished if they were administered 
as separate entities, or provided different 
benefits. It was emphasized that our original 
listing was most likely incomplete and that 
additional programs should be indicated. 

Several persons who responded, however, 
indicated that they had had only the oppor- 
tunity to respond to our listing and not 
check it for completeness. In most cases, 
those individuals who had the assignment 
of verifying the listing we had presented to 
them attempted diligently to comply with 
the Congressional request and provided 
the name of the person most closely respon- 
sible for the specific programs. 

By mid-March, most of the listings had 
been returned to me with the program title 
identified as administered by some Office or 
specific Administrator or had been deleted 
from the list. In the end, this verified list- 
ing produced 1,271 program titles for which 
I could send questionnaires. 

Next we drafted a questionnaire to be sent 
to the managers of each program. The ques- 
tions used in the questionnaire were based 
on a report prepared by Midwest Research 
Institute for the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, dated September 
1967, entitled, “Federal Aid Program In- 
formation: a survey of local government 
needs.” This report, based on intensive sur- 
veys in several cities, listed the kinds of in- 
formation needed to enable a potential bene- 
ficiary to choose among the many related 
pi administered by a number of Fed- 
eral agencies, and to permit him to decide 
whether it was worth his effort to apply. 

As my verified listings came back, I sent 
a questionnaire to the program adminis- 
trator indicated. I sent out 744 on April 1, 
317 more later on in April, and 210 in May, 
for a total of 1,271 questionnaires. Perhaps 
10 or 15 of these were deliberate duplica- 
tions, (two or more offices had been indicated 
as administering the same program), 
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The following is the cover letter that went 


: I am 
writing to ask your assistance in compiling 
information on existing Federal programs, I 
have undertaken this study because I find 
that catalogs of such programs are not com- 
plete enough to give a clear picture of avail- 
able Federal assistance or support. 

“My staff has compiled an “inventory” of 
programs. As a result, we believe you admin- 
ister the following program: [The Program 
Title]. 

Attached is a questionnaire calling for 
information that I believe you should be 
able to provide. 

“You may find that you receive more than 
one letter and questionnaire from me. Even 
if the same office administers a number of 
different programs, I tried to send one letter 
per program to facilitate handling this re- 
quest. 

“If the questionnaire is unclear, please 
contact Mr. Jefferson Hill of my staff. 

gate cooperation in this effort is appreci- 
a 

The following is a copy of the question- 

naire that was attached: 


“FEDERAL PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 


“I have attempted to compile an exhaus- 
tive listing of programs. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the program title given in the 
attached letter might actually describe more 
than one program. If so, I would appreciate 
your completing a questionnaire for each of 
the programs. 

“Please use brief, telegraphic explanations. 

“Even if the program has no funds left 
available for this year, I would still appreciate 
the information about it. 

“A few of the questions may not be relevant 
to your program. If not, please so indicate. 

“Please return the questionnaire to: 

“Congressman William V. Roth, Jr., 

“1628 Longworth House Office Building, 

“Washington, D.C. 20515. 

“Attention: Jefferson Hill. 


“FEDERAL PROGRAM QUESTIONNAIRE 


“1. What is the name of the program? 

2. What is its authorizing statute? 

“3. Who specifically administers this pro- 

? (name and specific office) 

“4, Please describe this program. (objec- 
tives and purpose) 

“5. Who is eligible for benefits? (state, 
county, city, group, individual, etc.) 

“6. What types of assistance are available? 

7. For what functional purposes can funds 
be spent? 

“8. What is the appropriation sought for 
this coming year? 

“9. What were the appropriations for this 
year and each of the preceding two years? 

“10. What fiscal obligations were incurred 
for projects this year and each of the pre- 
ceding two years? 

“11. What is the average grant or loan 
size? 

“12. What conditions must the applicant 
meet to receive assistance? 

“13. What are the post-grant reporting and 
evaluation requirements? 

“14. Who is the responsible Washington 
official a potential beneficiary should contact 
for this program? (name, address, telephone) 

“15. Who is the responsible Regional/State 
Official a potential beneficiary should contact 
for this program? (name, address, telephone) 

“16. What are the application deadlines? 

“17. What is the average elapsed time be- 
tween receipt of application and notice of 
approval or disapproval? 

“18. What is the average elapsed time be- 
tween receipt of application and notice of re- 
turn or reworking? 

“19. What are the related programs ad- 
ministered by this agency or other Federal 
agencies? 

“20. How much financial and technical as- 
sistance has gone to the State of Delaware 
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or beneficiaries in Delaware in this year and 
each of the preceding two years? 

“21. Please enclose a sample of the applica- 
tion forms and guidelines that a potential 
beneficiary would need to benefit from this 
program.” 

Upon receipt of an answer to my Federal 
Program Questionnaire, the answer was re- 
typed into a uniform format. Rather than 
repeat the questions, I substituted for each 
answered question the following: for ques- 
tion No. 1, the word: Name. In similar fash- 
ion, for No. 2, Authorizing Statute; for No. 3, 
Administrator; for No. 4, Nature of Program; 
for No. 5, Eligibility; for No. 6, Available As- 
sistance; for No. 7, Use Restrictions; for No. 
8, Appropriations Sought; for No. 9, Past Ap- 
propriations; for No. 10, Obligations In- 
curred; for No. 11, Average Assistance; for 
No. 12, Assistance Prerequisites; for No. 13, 
Postgrant Requirements; for No. 14, Wash- 
ington Contact; for No. 15, Local Contact; 
for No. 16, Application Deadlines; for No. 17, 
Approval/Disapproval Time; for No. 18, Re- 
working Time; for No. 19, Related Programs. 
If a question was not answered or marked 
“Not Applicable,” the typists would skip the 
question, and go on to the next one. Occa- 
sionally, due to peculiarities in the program 
or the answers received, this format was 
changed slightly, as is evident. 

Of the 1,271 questionnaires sent, there are 
now in my listing over 1,050 program titles 
and 520 answered questionnaires. The net 
result, however, even without the answers 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, is a listing of programs greater 
than any previous “comprehensive” catalog. 
In addition, for those programs for which I 
have received answers, this listing contains 
more useful information in summary form 
than has ever been compiled into one source. 


INDEX 


Programs have been arranged in this list- 
ing so as to group together those adminis- 
tered by the same particular Offices or Divi- 
sions, This index arranges the programs ac- 
cording to subject matter. 

To use this index: following each item in 
this index is a number, e.g. “Academic facili- 
ties, graduate 2.28.” The number to the left 
of the decimal point refers to the administer- 
ing Department or Agency. For a complete 
list of these numbers, see the Table of Con- 
tents. The number to the right of the deci- 
mal refers to the program number. Numbers 
may have been skipped, but they are listed in 
order. To find a program, locate the appro- 
priate Department or agency and go along 
consecutively. 

Some agencies have not responded to the 
program questionnaire. In those instances 
only the program title is provided. When an- 
swers are received, they shall be made avail- 
able. 

A 
Academic facilities, graduate 2.28 
Able students, identification and encourage- 
ment 2.106 

Access roads, Appalachia 13.100 
Accident prevention and control 

injury control 1.60 

research 


training 1.62 
training, fellowships 1.61 
Acquaculture 
farm fish pond management 8.59 
research 25.85, 25.86 
Acreage allotments 5.115 
Addiction, see Narcotics and drug abuse 
Adult and continuing education 
adult basic education, see Adult basic edu- 
cation 
adult education personnel training 2.40 


civil defense training 2.62 
communi 


ty service 
Cuban refugees 3.74, 3.76 
dentistry 1.81 
health professions 1.88 
law enforcement, police training 9.1 


2.61 
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Adult basic education 2.63 
teacher training 2.64 
Advertising, billboard control 11.8 
Affirmative Action program, minority group 
employment 6.3 
Age and citizenship record searches 6.33 


blind, medical and remedial care 3.135 
chronic disease, formula grants 1.25 
community health services 1.111 
community social services 3.115 
demonstration projects and planning 3.119 
employment, age discrimination 10.6 
employment assistance, elderly poor 3.111 
Foster Grandparents 3.114, 26.23 
health problems, formula grants 1.25 
housing 7.131 
housing, rural areas 5.24, 5.25 
information clearinghouse 3.110 
medical care 3.130 
medical care, Kerr-Mills Program 3.132 
medical care, special program for Guam, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 3.134 
old age assistance, administration, services 
and training 3.117 
old age assistance, cash payments 3.144 
old age assistance, medical care 3.130 
old age assistance, social services 3.116 
permanently and totally disabled, care 
3.136 
personnel training, care of aged 3.113, 3.120 
planning and coordination of programs 
3.118 
research and development projects, 3.112 
retirement, see Retirement 
senior citizen centers, program expansion 
3.121 
special projects 26.23 
supplementary aid 3.30, 3.137 
see also Older workers 
Agricultural cooperatives 
cooperative marketing 5.2 
development assistance 5.1 
farm supplies, purchasing 5.2 
low-income families, cooperatives serving 
55 
rental housing construction 5.26 
specialized research 5.3 
Agricultural Conservation Program 5.70, 5.112 
Agricultural education 
Future Farmers of America 2.78 
extension services 5.130-5.134 
land-grant colleges, see Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities 
Agricultural Extension Program 5.130-5.134 
Agricultural loans and loan insurance 
Commodity Credit Corporation 5.84 
cooperatives serving low-income families 
5.5 


disaster loans, building damage 5.15 

disaster loans, farm operation 5.13 

farm forestry 5.22 

farm labor housing, loan insurance 5.16 

farm ownership 5.19 

flood prevention 5.73 

grazing associations 5.8 

operating loans 5.12 

recreational development, communities 5.7 

recreational development, individual farm- 
ers 5.14, 5.21 

resource conservation and development 
5.68 

rural electrification, telephones 4.45, 4.46 

rural housing 5.23-5.25 

rural housing, elderly or low-income 5.24, 
5.25 

rural renewal 5.28, 5.30 

veterans 33.20 

water development 5.20 

watershed protection 5.6 

Agricultural quotas and acreage 

allottments, marketing quotas 5.115 see 

also Agricultural stabilization 
Agricultural research 

agricultural experiment stations, Hatch 
Act Program 5.86 

pig experiment stations, facilities 
5.8 

animal disease, pests 5.97 

cooperative forestry research 5.43, 5.87 

cooperatives, specialized research 5.3 
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crop utilization 5.99 
economic and statistical analysis 5.92 
economic development 5.89 
farm research 5.98 
farm production economics 5.126 
fertilizer and chemicals development 32.2 
foreign development and trade 5.91 
foreign regional analysis 5.90 
Hatch Act Program 5.86 
international agriculture programs 5.101- 
5.103 
marketing research 5.95, 5.125 
natural resources economics 5,127-5.128 
nutrition, consumer utilization 5.100 
plant disease, pests 5.96 
regional research fund 5.88 
see also Land Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties 
Agricultural stabilization 
sugarbeets and cane 5.107 
upland cotton 5.109 
wheat certificates 5.108 
Agriculture 
animal damage control 8.58 
crop insurance 5.122 
defense production 5,118 
farm labor, see Farm labor 
forestry, see Forestry and woodlands 
rural renewal, see Rural renewal 
see also Rural areas 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 3.80 
Air pollution 
control programs 1.20 
fellowships 1.24 
research grants 1.21 
surveys, demonstrations 1.22 
training grants, control and monitoring 
personnel 1.23 
Air raid shelters, see Civil Defense 
Airports 


Appalachian region 13.100 
Federal-Aid Airport Program 11.3 
Federal surplus real property 19.3 
land acquisition 11.3 
Alcoholism 
Center for Prevention and Control 1.269 
mental health project grants 1.260 
research grant program support 1.261 
Allergy and infectious diseases 
fellowships 1.211 
research 1.210 
research career development awards 1.212 
research training 1.213 
Allied health professions 
curriculum development, new arf: 1.70 
graduate public health 1.73 
teaching facilities, construction 1.99 
traineeship grants 1.72 
training and curriculum improvement 1.71 
sees flag vessels, operating subsidies 
American Indians, see Indians 
American Samoa 
civil administration 8.84 
Community Action Program 26.20 
Anadromous fish 8.62, 8.84 
Animal damage control 8.58 
Antarctic Research Program 25.78 
Anthropology, basic research 25.74 
Appalachian area 
coal mine restoration 8.74 
health facilities construction 1.138 
land stabilization 5.18, 5.116 
timber development organizations 5.4 
vocational education facilities 2.65 
Appalachian Regional Development Program 
13.100 
Apprenticeship support 10.19 
Aquaculture Farm Fish Pond Management 
8.59 
research 25.85, 25.86 
Aquatic plant control, navigable waterways 
12.30 
Archeology 
National Parks 8.82 
research and publications support 24.1- 
24.4 


Architecture 
civil defense, faculty development 12.18 
ae Ker planning and information 
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civil defense, professional shelter planning 
service 12.17 
handicapped, architectural barriers 3.53 
handicapped, housing design 33.10 
research, travel, publications 24.11 
Areawide supplemental grants, demonstra- 
tion cities 7.150 
Armories, National Guard, construction 
12.57 
Arms control and disarmament research 
13.1 
Arthritis and metabolic diseases 
fellowships 1.211 
research career development awards 1.212 
research grants 1.210 
research training 1.213 
Arts 
architecture, research and travel 24.11 
creative writers, non-profit publishers 
24.14 
cultural presentations program, 10.109 
dance and choreography 24.12 
design, research and travel 24.11 
education and public media 24,13 
Indian arts and crafts, marketing 8.18 
music and composition 24.12, 24.15 
State and community programs 24.10 
television, public media 24.13 
theatre 24.16 
visual arte 24.17 
Artificial heart development 1.190 
Arts and humanities 
educational research 2.120 
equipment grants, public schools 2,104 
equipment loans, private schools 2.105 
see also Arts; Humanities 
Astronautics and space 
research, university program 23.1 
training, university program 23.2 
Astronomy 
basic research grants 25.71 
Cerro Tololo Inter-American Observatory 
25.83 
Kitt Peak National Observatory 25.84 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
25.82 
specialized equipment and facilities 25.80 
Atmospheric sciences 
Antarctic Program 25.78 
basic research 25.73 
National Center for Atmospheric Research 
25.81 
upper atmosphere physics 25.78 
weather modification 25.77 
Atmospheric water resources 8.32 
Atomic energy, see Nuclear science and 
technology 
Audiovisual aids, see Educational media 
Automotive Trade Act Program, displaced 
workers 10.31 
Aviation education 11.2 


Ballet, see Dance and choreography 
Beach erosion control 
shore protection works, construction 12.41 
small projects 12.45 
surveys 12.33 
see also Navigable waterways; Navigation 
aids 
Behavioral sciences 
Antarctic Program 25.78 
research 12.58 
Bilingual programs for school children 2.87 
Billboards, high beautification control 11.8 
Biological sciences 
basic research 25.70 
biomedical science 1.167 
specialized equipment, facilities 25.80 
see also Biomedical sciences; Environmen- 
tal sciences 
Biomedical communication 
publications and translations 1.284 
regional medical libraries 1.283 
Biomedical sciences 
basic research 25.70 
nuclear science 14.12 
research 1.167, 14.12 
see also Biological sciences; Medical re- 
search 


Blind 
aged blind, medical and remedial care 3.135 
aged, supplementary aid 3.137 
books for the blind 22.1 
business enterprises 3.36 
cash payments 3.141 
deaf-blind children, model education cen- 
ters 2.89 
reader service 3.35 
research project grants 1.250 
research training 1.256 
social services 3.43 
supplementary aid 3.30 
vending stands 3.42 
vocational rehabilitation 3.41 
Braille publications 22.1 
Building code enforcement 7.120 
Business development, see Economic and 
business developments 
0 
Calibration and test, scientific instruments 
6.15 
Cancer 
clinical cancer training 1.171 
clinical research 1.186 
control programs 1.181 
control programs, aid to States 1.28 
control, training grants 1.29 
fellowships 1.183 
regional medical program 1.161 
research 1,32, 1.182 
research career development awards 1.184 
research training, 1.185 
virus-leukemia program 1.180 
Captioned films for the deaf, 2.5 
Cartography, see Maps and charts 
Carville Hospital for leprosy 1.129 
Center for Epidemiologic Studies 1.273 
Center for Prevention and Control of Alco- 
holism 1.269 
Center for Studies of Metropolitan and 
Regional Mental Health 
community mental health program 1.264 
training and research 1.263 
see also Mental health; Mental health re- 
search 
Center for Studies of Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse 1.270 
Center for Studies of Suicide Prevention 1.271 
Census 
age and citizenship record searches 6.33 
population estimates, Federal-State co- 
operation 6.35 
training, technical assistance, State and 
local governments 6.34 
Cerebrovascular diseases 
clinical traineeships 1.196 
training programs 1.197 
see also Heart disease 
Cerro Tololo Inter-American Observatory 
25.83 
Child health 
consultive services 2.95 
military dependents 12.55 
research 1.220 
research career development awards 1.223 
research training 1.222 
demonstrations and evaluation 1.268 
early child care demonstrations 1.268 
fellowships 1,221 
international program, maternal and child 
health 3.4 
international training 3.2 
school and preschool children, health care 
3.92, 3.96 
studies of child health 3.83 
see also Child welfare; Children; Maternal 
and child health services 
Child mental health, study of resources 1.278 
Child welfare 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
3.80 
Cuban refugees 3.71 
personnel training 3.88 
research and demonstrations 3.81 
services, State grants 3.87 
studies of child welfare 3.84 
veteran's dependents, guardianship 33.1 
Children 
child life studies 3.86 
deaf-blind, centers and services 2.1 


Foster Grandparent Program 3.114, 26.23 
Head Start 26.19 
neglected-delinquent, education 2.91 
Parent and Child Centers 26.18 
school lunches, see School Lunch Program 
Chronic diseases 
aged, formula grants 1.25 
community health services 1.111 
long-term care facilities, construction 
1.136 
research project grants 1.26 
research training 
Citizenship Education and Information Pro- 
gram 9.7 
Citizenship, record searches 6.33 
City planning and urban studies 7.174 
Civil Defense 
administrative expenses 12.7 
adult education 2.62 
community shelters, national planning 
program 12.14 
community shelters, State officers 12.13 
continuity of government 27.3 
emergency operating centers 12.5 
engineering equipment stockpile 12.8 
Federal-State relations 27.2 
Federal surplus personal property 12.9, 
19.4 
medical self-help 1.130 
nuclear defense design technology 12.18 
personnel expenses 12.7 
personnel training, faculty development 
12.18 
personnel training, graduate studies 12.11 
professional development courses, engi- 
neering 12.19 
radiological equipment inspection, cali- 
bration 12.10 
resource management 27.1 
rural areas 12.15 
rural fire defense 5.36 
shelter planning, graduate training 12.11 
shelter planning, technical information 
12.12 
shelters, architectural advisory services 
12.17 
Staff College, OCD 12.21 
survival supplied, equipment, and training 
12.6 
university extension program 12.20 
Civil rights, clearinghouse service 16.1 
Civil Service, veteran’s preference 15.2 
Civilian health program, Armed Services 
12.55 
Clearinghouse for Information Related to 
the Problems of the Aged and Aging 
3.110 
Clearinghouse for Scientific and Technical 
Information 6.14 
Clinical Center, NIH 1.177 
Clinical research, see Medical research; 
specific diseases 
Coal mining 
Appalachia, mine restoration 8.74 
fire control 8,73 
inspections, rescue work 8.72 
research and development 8.95 
Coastal waterways 
beach erosion, see Beach erosion control 
emergency flood control 12.48 
see also Navigable waters 
College and university facilities 
Appalachia 13,100 
construction grants 2.25 
construction loans 2.24 
graduate academic facilities 2.28 
graduate science facilities 25.48 
land-grant colleges 2.20 
specialized research facilities 25.80 
State commissions 2.21 
student housing 7.132 
College and university faculty 
administrators, training 2.40 
development, institutional assistance 2.29 
educational media training 2.27 
higher education personnel training 2.30 
postdoctoral fellowships 25.23 
science, academic year institutes 25.26 
science faculty fellowships 25.22 
science, inservice seminars 25.32 
visiting scientist program 25.37 
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College and university libraries 
graduate, institutional assistance 2.29 
resources, basic grants 2.54 
resources, special purpose grants 2.51 
resources, supplemental grants 2.50 
College Science Improvement Program 
(COSIP) 25.30 
College teacher research participation 25.34 
College Work-Study Program 2.37 
Colleges and universities 
civil defense extension program 12,20 
computing activities 25.24 
computing services 25.51 
Departmental Science Development Pro- 
gram 25.46 
Developing Institutions Program 2.26 
facilities, see College and university facil- 
ities 
faculty development, see College and uni- 
versity faculty 
institutional grants for science 25.45 
land-grant, see Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities 
science curriculum improvement 25.31 
science, university development program 
25.47 
scientific equipment, see Scientific equip- 
ment 25.36 
Upward Bound 26.16 
Commercial fisheries, see Fisheries industry 
Commodity and industry analyses 6.4 
Commodity Credit Corporation 5.84. 
Commodity distribution 
direct donation 5.51 
food stamps 5.52 
school lunches 5.55 
Communicable diseases 
control, training for State and local of- 
ficials 1.39 
research project grants 1.38 
Community Action Program 
Head Start 26.19 
health services 26.11 ? 
housing, research and pilot programs 26.14 
legal services for the poor 26.15 
narcotic addict programs 26.12 
neighborhood health centers 26.11, 26.22 
research and demonstration programs 
26.13 
rural areas 26.17 
staff training 26.4 
summer program for youth 26.10 
Territories, assistance 26.20 
Upward Bound 26.16 
Community development 
Agricultural Extension Program 5.132 
employment services, smaller communities 
10.44 
Defense Economic Adjustment Program 
12.2 
Indians, see Indians 
training, State and local employees 7.173 
see also Rural renewal; Urban renewal 
Community health services 
health emergency training, preparedness 
1.130 
home health services 1.126 
research fellowships 1.120 
research grants 1.119 
research training 1.122 
Community Immunization Program 1.40 
Community mental health centers 
hospital improvement grants to States 
construction 1.265 
initial staffing 1.267 
services 1.265 
Community mental health 1.264 
Community renewal 
neighborhood facilities 7.116 
neighborhood renewal, general 7.112 
planning-grants 7.114 
rehabilitation grants 7.110 
rehabilitation loans 7.122 
see also Urban renewal 
Compensatory education 
bilingual programs 2.87 
deaf-blind children 2.89 
migrant children 2.90 
neglected-delinquent children 2.91 
Comprehensive health planning 
areawide 1.1 
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formula grants to States 1.2 
health services development projects 1.3 
mental retardation, community services 1.6 
mental retardation, training 1.7 
training, studies, and demonstrations 1.4 
Comprehensive health services 26,11 
public health 1.112 
Computer Science Program 25.50 
Computers 
applications, development 25.54 
Computer Science Program 25.50 
institutional computing services 25.51 
special research projects 25.52 
student and teacher training 25.52 
Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 
10,12 
Condominium housing, mortgage insurance 
7.1 
Conservation, see Fish and wildlife; For- 
estry and woodlands; Soil Conservation; 
Water resoures 
Construction differential subsidy, shipbuild- 
ing 6.26 
Consumer protection 
food inspection, State grants 5.50 
information programs 4.5 
nutrition research 5.100 
see also Food and Drug Administration 
Continuing education, see Adult and con- 
tinuing education 
Contracts to Encourage Full Utilization of 
Educational Talent 2.35 
Cooperative College-School Science Program 
25.5 
Cooperative housing, mortgage insurance 7.1 
Cooperative research in education 2.127 
Correctional institutions 
job training, prisoners 10.28 
personnel training 9.1 
see also Law enforcement 
Correctional Rehabilitation Study Program 
3.10 
Cotton, agricultural stabilization 5.109 
Counseling and guidance, see Guidance and 
counseling 
Crime 
Correctional Rehabilitation Study 3.10 
juvenile delinquency, see Juvenile delin- 
quency 
see aiso Law enforcement 
Criminal identification 9.5 
Crippled children 
personnel training 3.91 
project grants 3.94 
services 3.93 
services, research concerning 3.82 
Crop insurance 5.122 
Cropland Adjustment Program 5.70, 5.113 
Cropland Conversion Program 5.14, 5.70 
Cuban Student Loan Program 2.36 
Cuban refugees 
basic financial assistance 3.70 
Dade County, Florida, adult vocation train- 
ing 3.76 
Dade County, Florida, public school assist- 
ance 3.75 
education, college student loans 3.73 
education, refresher courses for profes- 
sionals 3.74 
health professions student loans 1.89 
minor children, care 3.71 
resettlement 3.72 
Curriculum development 
allied health professions 1.70 
graduate education 2.29 
handicapped children 2.10 
science, improvement program 25.31 
vocational education 2.138, 2.140 
D 


Dairy industry, health services research 1.58 
Dance and choreography, grants to indi- 
viduals and companies 24,12 
Data storage and retrieval, see Computers: 
Information sciences 
Deaf 
captioned films 2.5 
interpreter service 3.64 
deaf-blind children, centers and services 2.1 
deaf-blind children, model educational 
centers 2.89 
model secondary school 2.161 
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National Technical Institute 2.160 
research and training centers 3.14 
special services 3.40 
Death gratuities, military personnel 12.4 
Defense Economic Adjustment Program 12.2 
Defense housing, mortgage insurance 7.1 
Defense production, emergency readiness 6.2 
Demography 
social welfare 3.152 
training, technical assistance 6.34 
see also Census 
Demolition, urban renewal 7.121 
Demonstration Cities Program 7.180 
areawide supplemental grants 7.150 
information and technical assistance 7.172 
Dental education 
auxiliary utilization training 1.82 
continuing education 1.81 
fellowships 1.83 
public health traineeships 1.88 
Dental health and care 
applied dental research 1.75 
community health programs, administra- 
tion 1.78 
community health programs, 
grants 1.79 
comprehensive health services 26.11 
continuing education 1.81 
dental disease control 1.80 
research fellowships 1.77 
research training 1.76 
veterans, inpatient and outpatient care 
33.43, 33.44 
Dental research 
career development awards 1.233 
fellowships 1.231 
research grants 1.230 
research training 1.232 
Department Science Development Grants 
25.46 
Developing institution, higher education 2.26 
Development highways, Appalachia 13.100 
Diagnostic or treatment centers, construction 
1.135 
Direct Business Loans 30.1 
Disability insurance 3.33 
Social Security 3.166 
State agency contracts, disability determi- 
nation 3.168 
Disabled persons 
aged, supplementary aid 3.137 
basic rehabilitation services 3.37 
disability insurance, see Disability insur- 
ance 
disability services 3.51 
permanently and totally disabled, aid 3.52 
permanently and totally disabled, cash pay- 
ments 3.141 
Social Security applicants 3.32 
Social Security benefits 3.167 
statewide planning 3.31 
supplementary aid 3.30 
veterans 33.6, 33.7 
see also Handicapped persons; Vocational 
rehabilitation 
Disadvantaged workers, see Employment and 
employment services; Manpower develop- 
ment; 
Work training 
Disarmament research 13.1 
Disaster relief 
earthquakes, disaster study 7.170 
emergency equipment stockpile 12.8 
health emergency training 1.130 
farm loans 5.13, 5.15 
higher education, public institutions 2.22 
loans, small business 30,12 
major disasters, per Presidential determi- 
nation 12.49, 27.3 
livestock feed 5.119, 5.120 
product disaster loans, small business 30.14 
public school reconstruction 2.84 
sanitation 12.49 
small business loans 30.12, 30.13 
water purification, electric power equip- 
ment 12.8 
see also Civil Defense; Flood control 
Displaced families or business, see Relocation 
of businesses; Relocation of persons or 
families 
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Doctoral dissertation support 
manpower research 10.4 
nuclear science 14.9 
social sciences 25.75 
Dormitories, college, construction 7.182 
Draft, see Selective Service 
Dropouts, see School dropouts 
Drug abuse, see Narcotics and drug abuse 
E 


Early child care demonstration 1.268 
Earth sciences, basic research 25.73 
Earthquakes, disaster and engineering 
studies 7.710 
Economic and business development 
direct business loans 30.1 
district planning grants 6.48 
economic development facilities 6.45 
Economic Research Program 6.46 
fisheries, see Fisheries industry 
foreign, see Foreign aid programs 
foreign commerce, see Foreign commerce 
programs, see Indians 
industrial development loans 6.51 
local area planning grants 6.47 
low income groups, loans 30.7, 30.8 
public works grants and loans 6.45 
regional action planning commissions 6.50 
State Invention Program 6.11 
State Technical Services Program, see State 
‘Technical Services Program 
technical assistance, redevelopment areas 
6.49 
Tennessee Valley region 32.5, 32.13 
redevelopment area manpower training 2.75 
see also Sm. business 
Economic Opportunity Loans 30.7, 30.8 
Economic research, small business 6.46 
Economics 
basic research 12.58, 25.74 
Marine economics 25.85 
natural resource economics research 5.128 
science economics and manpower studies 
25.67 
small business research 30.29 
Education 
Art education, see Arts; Arts and humani- 


ties 
equal opportunity programs 2.34, 2.35 
Handicapped persons, see Education for 
the handicapped 
Higher education, see Colleges and uni- 
versities 
humanities, see Humanities 
international aspects, see International 
education 
media, see Educational media 
State marine schools 6.25 
physical fitness 28.1-28.3 
research, see Educational research 
science, see Science education 
teacher preparation, see Teacher education 
Educational and cultural exchange, see Inter- 
national education 
Education of the handicapped 
children, elementary and secondary pro- 
grams 2.7 
children, information on 2.3 
children, regional resource centers 2.4 
children, State agency assistance 2.6 
deaf-blind children 2.1 
personal, recruitment and training 2.2 
research and demonstrations 2.8 
see also Compensatory education 
Educational equipment and resources 
arts and humanities 2.104 
arts and humanities, private schools 2.105 
critical defense subjects, private schools, 
loans 2.103 
critical defense subjects, public schools, 
grants 2.102 
Educational Resource Information Centers 
(ERIC) 2.112 
Federal surplus property, donation 19.4 
instructional improvement, equipment for 
2.101 
library materials 2.100 
machine tool loans 12.54 
nuclear science 14.2 
scientific equipment, undergraduate 25.36 
undergraduate education 2.23 


Educational facilities 


Appalachia 2.65 

higher education, see College and univer- 
sity facilities 

vocational education 2.65, 2.66 


Educational media 


college faculty 2.27 

educational technology, application 2.126 

educational television, see Educational 
television 

handicapped children, improvement of in- 
struction 2.10 

higher education, educational technology 
2.129 


research in use of media 2.138, 2.142 


Educational Opportunity Grants 2.34 


nursing education, scholarships 1.94 


Educational research 


administration, research in 2.189 

arts and humanities 2.120 

basic studies 2.141 

basic studies, psychological foundations 
2.136 

basic studies, sociological foundations 
2.137 

comparative education 2.133 

decentralized information clearinghouses 
(ERIC) 2.122 

educational media research 2.142 

educational technology 2.121 

foreign currency program 2.133 

handicapped children 2.8-2.10 

personnel research 2.139 

regional educational laboratories 2.124 

regional, research development 2.145 

regional, small grants 2.144 

research development grants 2.145 

vocational education 2.135 


Educational research training 


grants to colleges 2.131 
traineeships, fellowships 2.132 


Educational Resources Information Centers 


(ERIC) 2.122 


Educational statistics 


advisory services to States and localities 
2.108 

data sources, processing, analysis 2.109 

decentralized 8 (ERIC) 2.122 

research, use of information technology 
2.121 

State agency improvement grants 2.107 


Educational television 


art- related projects 24.13 
facilities construction 2.163 
State board grants 2.55 


Electric power 


disasters, emergency Dap acco 12.8 

rural electrification 4. 

Tennessee Valley region eas: 32.10 

water resources, multiple-purpose develop- 
ment 32.10 


Elementary and secondary education 


bilingual programs for school children 2.87 

facilities, see school construction 

innovative centers 2.98 

research, see Educational research 

State agencies, see State educational agen- 
cies 

supplementary education centers and sery- 
ices, 2.98 

teacher preparation, see Teacher education 


Employment and employment services 


disadvantaged workers, experimental proj- 
ects 10.8 

elderly poor 3.111 

farm labor services 10.26 

farm labor, special seasonal programs 10.27 

foreign farm workers, temporary certifica- 
tion 10.46 

foreign workers, non-farm certification 
10.47 

Human Resources Development Program 
10.42 

Indians 8.13 

job market information 10.33 

narcotics addicts 26.12 

Selective Service rejectees, job placement 
10.36 

smaller communities 10.44 

unemployment insurance 10.29 

United States Employment Service 10.32 


veterans, counseling and placement 10.39 
women 10.22 
Employment discrimination 
age discrimination 10.6 
fair employment agencies, assistance 17.1 
minorities, Affirmative Action Program 6.3 
Engineering 
advanced science seminars 25.16 
civil defense 12.11, 12.12, 12.18, 12.19 
data, see Standards programs 
NATO fellowships 25.20 
nuclear, see Nuclear science and technol- 
ogy 
research 25.76 
research initiation contracts 25.79 
space, see Astronautics and space 
research facilities, equipment 
25.80 


English as a second language 2.87 
Environmental health 
extramural research 1.159 
research training, traineeships, and fel- 
lowships 1.55, 1.160 
Environmental sanitation research grants 
1.54 
Environmental sciences 
basic research 25.73 
nuclear science 14.12 
research, biomedical and environmental 


Epidemiology, mental health 1.273 
Equal Educational Opportunities Program 
institutes for teachers, school desegrega- 
tion 2.82 
school board grants 2.81 
technical assistance 2.80 
Excess currencies, see Foreign currency pro- 


grams 
Exchange of persons 

Fulbright-Hays Program 10.108 

scientists, travel grants 25.62 

Senior Foreign Scientists Program 25.21 

Visiting Scientist Program 25.37 

see also International education 
Experimental housing, mortgage insurance 

7.1 
F 


Fair employment agencies, assistance 17.1 
Family planning 26.11 
Fallout shelters, see Civil Defense 
Farm fish pond management 8.59 
Farm labor 
contractor registration 10.45 
employment services 10.26 
foreign workers, certification 10.46 
health services, 1.114 
housing, grants 5.17 
housing, loan insurance 5.16 
migrants, general assistance 26.24 
migratory children, education 2.90 
rural community action programs 26.17 
Nise ec programs, special groups 
Federal-Aid Airport Program 113 
Federal-Aid Highway Program 
construction 11.5 
planning and research 11.4 
Federal Credit Unions 3.169 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) 7.100 
Federal surplus property 
personal, civil defense uses 12.9 
personal, donation 19.4 
personal, sale 19.2 
personal, small business sale 30.24 
real property, airports 19.3 
real property, sale or donation 19.3 
Surplus Property Utilization Program 4.10 
Federally affected areas 
military base closing, adjustment 12.2, 
12.3 
school aid 2.83 
Feed grains 
disaster relief program 6.119, 5.120 
stabilization 5.114 
Fellowships 
accidental prevention 1.61 
air pollution control and research 1.24 
allergy, infectious diseases 1.203 
cancer research 1.183 
child health 1.221 
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city planning, urban studies 7.174 
dentistry 1.83 
educational research training 2.182 
environmental sciences 1.160 
fisheries graduate education 8.50 
health economics 1.124 
health physics 14.8 
health research 1.170 
heart disease 1.192 
higher education personnel 2.30 
human development 1.221 
humanities 24.2-24.4 
industrial medicine 14.7 
librarianship 2.53 
mental health 1.274 
modern foreign languages 2.153 
National Defense Graduate Fellowships 
2.31 
National Teaching Fellowships 2.26 
NATO Senior Science Fellowships 25.20 
NATO science fellowships, postdoctoral 
25.24 
nuclear science and engineering 14.5 
nursing research 1.95 
postdoctoral, science 25.25 
prospective teachers 2.32 
public health 1.174 
science faculty 25.22 
social welfare 3.18 
water pollution control 8.35 
White House Fellows 16.100 
Fire prevention and control 
coal mines 8.73 
forest fires, see Forestry and woodlands 
Indian lands 8.15 
rural fire defense 5.36 
Fish and wildlife 
anadromous fish 8.48, 8.62 
animal damage control 8.58 
farm fish ponds 8.59 
Federal surplus real property 19.3 
fish stocking, farm ponds 8.59 
fish stocking, Indian properties 8.60 
research, resource management 8.61 
sportsfish facilities construction 8.56 
Tennessee River basin 32.4 
Wildlife Refuge Fund 8.55 
wildlife management assistance 8.57 
wildlife restoration 8.63 
see also Fisheries industry 
Fish hatcheries 8.56 
Fisheries industry 
anadromous fish research 8.48, 8.62 
commercial fisheries, research 8.49 
farm fishpond management 8.59 
fish hatcheries 8.56 
graduate education in fisheries 8.50 
loan program 8.45 
research, resource management 8.61 
research training 8.50 
vessel construction, differential subsidies 
8.46 
vessel construction, mortgage loan insur- 
ance 8.47 
Flood control surveys 12.32 
Flood plain management services 12.36 
Flood prevention and control 
emergency flood control and coastal activi- 
ties 12.48 
emergency protective works 12.46 
flood control works, construction 12.38, 
12.39 
flood plain management services 12.36 
improvement works 5.71 
major disaster 
Mississippi River 12.47 
protective works, operation and mainte- 
nance 12.50 
reclamation projects 8.30, 8.31 
river basin studies 12.35 
small projects 12.43 
soil conservation loans 5.73 
surveys 12.32 
Tennessee Valley, hazard adjustment 32.1 
tidal flood control works 12.38 
watershed protection 5.6, 5.78 
see also Soil conservation; River basins; 
Water resources 
Food and Drug Administration 
clinical studies 4.2 
consumer information 4.5 


12.49 
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national/regional workshops 4.4 
research, methodology 4.1, 4.7 
research, special studies 4.3 
State program development 4.6 
Food commodities, see Commodity distribu- 
tion; School lunches 
Food for Peace 5.81 
Foreign agricultural training 5.82 
Foreign aid programs 
agricultural training 5.82 
dollar loans, private borrowers 10.126 
Food for Peace 5.81 
housing guaranty, Africa 10.120 
housing guaranty, East Asia 10.121 
housing guaranty, Latin America 10.122 
investment guaranty, extended risk 10.124 
investment guaranty, specific risk 10,123 
investment opportunities, catalog 10.129 
investment surveys 10.130 
local currency loans 10.125 
Foreign aid research 
central research program 10.127 
institutional grants 10.128 
Peace Corps research 10.140 
Foreign commerce 
agricultural products, trade fairs 5.80 
economic and commercial information 6.42 
international fairs and exhibitions 20.1 
international investment program 6.40 
international trade promotion 6.41 
trade adjustment loans 30.11 
see also Foreign aid programs 
Foreign currency programs 
educational research 2.133 
Food for Peace 5.81 
local currency loans 10.125 
medical research studies, translations 1.9 
Smithsonian Institution 31.2 
Foreign Scientist Fellowships 25.21 
Foreign students, see Exchange of persons; 
International education 
Forestry and woodlands 
cooperative forest fire control 5.35 
Cooperative forest management 5.37 
cooperative forestry research 5.43, 5.87 
farm forestry loans 5.22 
Federal timber sales, small business 30.24 
general forestry assistance 5.40 
Indian forest lands 8.14, 8.15 
insect and disease control 5.41 
plant materials centers 5.77 
Tennessee Valley region 32.3, 32.6 
timber development, Appalachia 5.4 
tree planting, assistance to States 5.39 
tree planting, stock 5.38 
white pine blister rust control 5.42 
Foster Grandparents Program 3.114, 26.23 
4-H Youth Development Program 5.134 
Fulbright-Hays Program 10.108 
Future Farmers of America, national advisor 
2.78 
Future Homemakers of America, national ad- 
visor 2.77 
G 
Gallaudet College 2.164 
Game conservation, see Fish and wildlife 
General Clinical Research Centers 1.165 
General medical sciences 
fellowships 1.242 
research career development awards 1.243 
research project grants 1.240 
research training 1.241 
Geography, economic and social, basic re- 
search 25.74 
Geology 
Antarctic program 25.78 
basic research 25,71 
mineral surveys 8.76 
George-Barden Act 2.69 
Gerontology, continuing medical education 
1.115 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 1.201 
Graduate academic facilities 2.28 
Graduate education 
academic facilities, contraction 2.28 
educational personnel 2.42 
institutional assistance grants 2.29 
science facilities 25.48 
Grazing association loans 5.8 
Great Plains Conservation Program 5.72 
Greenspan Program 5.113 
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Guam 
Community Action Program 26,20 
rehabilitation 8.86 
Guardianship, minor children of veterans 
33.1 


Guidance, counseling, and testing 
able students, identification 2.106 
employment, disadvantaged adults 10,42 
employment, handicapped persons 10.41 
employment, veterans 10.39 
narcotics addicts 26.12 
older workers 10.7 
small business management 30.19 


H 


Handicapped persons 
architectural barriers, elimination 3.53 
books, special 22.1 
education, see Education for the handi- 
capped 
employment counseling 10.41 
housing 7.131 
housing, disabled veterans 33.10 
library services 2.60 
physical education, recreation, research in 
2.11 
Hawaii, leprosy payments 1.128 
Head Start child development program 26.19 
parent and child centers 26.18 
Headstones, National Cemeteries 12.53 
Health economics 
research fellowships 1.124 
research grants 1.123 
research training 1.125 
Health facilities 
Appalachia 13.100 
see also Hospital construction; Hospitals 
Health insurance 
hospital insurance 3.160 
hospital insurance, payments for basic 
services 3,162 
independent laboratories, 
3.164 
railroad programs 29.1 
supplementary plan, contracts with car- 
riers 3.163 
Health mobilization training, preparedness 
1.130 
Health planning 
areawide planning project grants 1.117 
comprehensive State planning programs 
1.116 
public health practice and research 1.173 
training, studies, demonstrations 1.118 
see also Comprehensive health planning 
Health professions educational improvement 
grants 1.84 
Health professions student loans 1.86 
Health research facilities construction 1.162 
Health Science Scholar Awards 1.286 
Health Sciences Advancement Awards 1.166 
Health services 
comprehensive public health services 1.5 
development projects 1.3 
neighborhood health centers 26.11 
neighborhood health services 26.22 
Heart disease 
artificial heart development 1.190 
career development awards 1.193 
cerebrovascular disease, clinical trainee- 
ships 1.196 
cerebrovascular disease, training program 
clinical training 1.195 
control programs 1.30 
regional medical program; heart disease, 
cancer, and stroke 1.161 
research fellowships 1,192 
research project grants 1.191 
research training 1.194 
Heart Disease Training Program 1.194 
Higher Education 
educational technology, design, develop- 
ment evaluation 2.129 
Indians 8.24 
research, college administration 2.130 
research, cooperative research program 
2.127 
research, language development 2.128 
student financial aid, see Student financial 
aid 
see also Colleges and universities 
High speed ground transportation, research 
and development 11.1 


certification 
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Highway beautification 
advertising, billboard control 11.8 
junkyard control 11.7 
landscaping and scenic enhancement 11.6 
Highway traffic safety 
Highway Safety Program 11.10 
research and development 11.12 
State and community grants 11.13 
Highways 
Appalachian region 13.100 
beautification, see Highway beautification 
construction 11.5 
planning and research 11.4 
safety, see Highway traffic safety 
Historic sites and monuments 
acquisition or restoration grants 7.156 
Federal surplus real property 19.3 
National Register of sites, buldings 8.83 
public lands, transfer 8.81 
Historical societies, humanities grants 24.5 
History 
source documents, publication 19.5 
History and philosophy of science 25.74 
Home economics 
agricultural extension 5.133 
Future Homemakers of America 2.77 
Home health services grants 1.126 
Home improvements, mortgage insurance 7.1 
Hospital construction 
Appalachia 1.138, 13.100 
community mental health centers 1.265 
construction loans and grants 1.133 
diagnostic or treatment centers 1.135 
health research facilities 1.162 
long-term care facilities 1.136 
modernization loans and grants 1.134 
planning, formula grants 1.132 
planning grants, areawide facilities, 1.131 
planning, project grants 1.131 
rehabilitation of facilities 1.137 
Hospitals 
construction, see Hospital construction 
mental, see Mental hospitals 
Philippine Republic, grants 33.39 
privately-owned health facilities, loans 30.5 
veteran's, contract 33.24 
veteran's, construction 33.30 
veterans, general and psychiatric 33.23 
Homeowners Assistance Program 12.3 
Housing 


Alaska Housing Program 7.130 
Appalachia 13.100 
college housing 7.132 
elderly and handicapped 7.131 
foreign aid, see Foreign aid programs 
handicapped 7.131, 33.10 
low-income, research and pilot projects 
26.14 
low-rent public 7.125 
mortgage insurance and loans 7.1 
public, see Public housing 
relocation following urban renewal 33.22 
veterans, direct loans 38.21 
veterans, urban renewal displacement 33.22 
housing rehabilitation, see Rehabilitation 
of buildings 
Howard University 2.162 
Human development 
fellowships 1.221 
research 1.220 
research career development awards 1.223 
research training 1.222 
Humanities 
fellowships, senior scholars 24.2 
fellowships, younger scholars 24.4 
public appreciation and understanding 
24.5 
scholarly works 24.1 
summer stipends, younger scholars 24.3 
see also Arts and humanities 
Human Resources Development Program 
10.42 
Hurricanes 
coastal emergency activities 12.48 
flood control works 12.38 


I 
Immigration, see Naturalization 
Immunization, community program 1.40 
Impacted areas program 

school construction 2.83 
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school maintenance and operation 2.86 
Indian education 

children and youth, summer program 8.22 

Federal schools 8.23 

higher education 8.24 

public school assistance 8.25 

school construction 8.26 
Indian health 

health facilities 1.141 

Indian Health Program 1.189 

sanitation facilities 1.140 


Indian lands 


fire, disease, ae 
fish 


forestry 3 8.14 
irrigation 8.19 
outdoor recreation development 8.20 
range lands 8.17 
soil and moisture conservation 8.16 
Indians 
adult education 8.4 
agricultural labor, special seasonal pro- 
grams 10.27 
assistance, general 26.25 
arts and crafts marketing 8.18 
buildings and utilities, 
children, summer programs 8.22 
child welfare services 8.8 
commercial enterprises, credit and financ- 
ing 8.21 
commercial enterprise development 8.18 
commercial recreation development 8.18 
community development contracts 8.3 
community development staff training 8.2 
employment assistance 8.13 
forestry management 8.14 
general assistance payments 8.9 
guidance and counseling 8.11 
housing development and improvement 
8.6, 8.7 
Indians 
oil and gas royalties, Oklahoma 8.80 
public housing 7.128 
public housing, Alaska 7.130 
relocation 8.13 
tribal accounting services 8.1 
tribal government improvement 8.12 
welfare, Maison with State and local pro- 
grams 8.10 
Industrial development loans 6.51 
Industry and market information 6.1 
Infants, maternity and infant care projects 
3.99 


8.26 


Infectious diseases 
fellowships 1.211 
research project grants 1.210 
research career development awards 1.212 
research training 1.213 
Information science 
computers, see Computers 
health science information fellowships 
1.288 
library research and demonstrations 2,124, 
2.125 
research 25.57 
research, information technology in educa- 
tion 2.121 
Information sources and services 
age and citizenship record searches 6.38 
aged, clearinghouse for information relat- 
ed to problems 3.110 
agricultural chemicals, fertilizers 32.2 
biomedical information 1.283, 1.284 
Information sources and services 
civil defense shelter design 12.12 
civil rights 16.1 
Clearinghouse for Scientific and Technical 
Information 6.14 
crime information 9.6 
education, program development 2.99 
Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) 2.122 
educational statistics 2.108, 2.109 
educational thesauri, bibliographies 2.123 
foreign economic and commercial infor- 
mation 6.42 
foreign investment opportunities, catalog 
10.129 
Foreign Science Information Program 25.57 
handicapped children, education 2.3 
industry and market information 6.1 
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job market, employment service 10.33 
juvenile delinquency 3.101 
medical scientific Information 1.169, 1.283, 
1.284 
saline water conversion 8.96 
Science and Technology Referral XX Cen- 
ter 22.3 
standard data, see Standards programs 
State Technical Services Program, see State 
Technical Services Program 
translations, see Translation programs 
urban information and technical assist- 
ance 7.172 
urban clearinghouse service 7.175 
veteran’s benefits 33.5 
water research information center 8.93 
Insurance 
medical, see Health insurance 
veteran’s, see Veterans 
Interlibrary loans 22.2 
International fairs and exhibitions 20.1 
International education 
American elementary—secondary teachers, 
service abroad 10.102 
American specialists abroad 10.101 
Cultural Presentations Program 10.109 
Pulbright-Hays Program 10.108 
high school teen-age exchanges 10.103 
international science exchange 25.60 
NATO fellowships 25.20 
scholars and researchers, exchange 10.106 
teacher development 2.155 
travel grants, scientists 25.62 
US. ppd cooperative science prograra 
25.63 


bey cooperative sclence program 


n services to exchange programs 
10.104 
see also Exchange of persons; Foreign aid 


programs 
International Investment Program 6.40 
International medical programs 
centers for research and training 1.150 
foreign institutions, research grants 1.155 
foreign laboratories, PHS fellows 1.152 
training grants 1.176 
postdoctoral research fellowships 1.151 
research contracts 1.156 
training grants, direct traineeships 1.163 
U.S.-Japan cooperative program 1.157 
visiting scientist program 1.154 
International Science Exchanges 25.60 
International social welfare activities 
child care training 3.2 
exchange of experts 3.7 
international agency cooperation 3.8 
maternal and child health 3.4 
rehabilitation, exchange of experts 3.7 
rehabilitation research 3.5 
rehabilitation research training 3.6 
research in social welfare 3.5 
social welfare support 3.1 
International Statistical Program 6.36 
International studies 
centers for advanced international studies 
2.152 
undergraduate program grants 2.151 
International Teacher Development Program 
2.155 
International trade promotion 6.41 
Invention and innovation 
small business, utilization of technology 
30.22 
State Invention Program 6.11 
State Technical Services Program, see State 
Technical Services Program 
urban technology utilization 7.163 
Irrigation 
emergency rehabilitation 12.48 
Indian lands 8.19 
reclamation projects 8.30 
Italy, US.-Italy Cooperative Science Pro- 
gram 25.63 
J 
Japan 
88. Japan ee Medical Science 
157 


Program 1. 
US. ps Pigi Cooperative Science Program 
Job Gare: 255 1 
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Job market information 10.33 
Job training, see Manpower development; 
Work training 
Junkyards, control 11.7 
Juvenile delinquency 
demonstration projects 3.102 
neglected and delinquent children, educa- 
tion 2.91 
personnel training 3.103 
studies 3.85 
technical assistance, information 3.101 


Kerr-Mills Program 

cash payments 3.142 

medical assistance to aged 3.132 
Kitt Peak National Observatory 25.84 


L 


Labor disputes mediation 18.1 
Labor mobility demonstration projects 10.1 
Laboratories 
specialized equipment 25.80 
see also College and university facilities; 
Scientific equipment 
Laboratory animals 
animal resources program 1.163 
primate research centers 1.164 
Land acquisition 
Advance acquisition for public improve- 
ments 7.155 
historic sites preservation 7.156 
open space land 7.117, 7.154 
outdoor recreation 8.65 
urban open space 7.117 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 8.65 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
agricultural experiment stations, facilities 
5.85 
cooperative forestry research 5.87 
instructional support funds 2.20 
Regional Research Fund 5.88 
Language programs 
bilingual programs, school children 2.87 
English as a second language 2.87 
modern foreign language fellowships 2.153 
research, language development 2.128 
Law enforcement 
criminal identification 9.5 
FBI laboratory 9.2 
Law Enforcement Assistance Program 9.1 
National Crime Information Center 9.6 
police training, FBI field program 9.4 
police training, FBI National Academy 9.3 
research 9.1, 9.2 
Lead and zinc, small mines, subsidy 19.1 
Lease guaranty, small business 30.9 
Leased premises, public housing 7.127 
Legal services for the poor 26.15 
Leprosy 
Carville Hospital 1.129 
Hawaii leprosy payments 1.128 
Leukemia, virus leukemia program 1.180 
Librarianship 
fellowships 2.53 
information sciences, research and demon- 
strations 2.124, 2.125 
medical librarianship 1.282—1.288 
training grants 2.52 
les 


college and university, see College and uni- 


medical, see Medical libraries 

public, see Public libraries 

school, see School libraries 
Linguistics, basic research 25.74 
Literacy, see Adult basic education 
Livestock industry 

disaster relief, feed grains 5.119, 5.120 

grazing association loans 5.8 

Indian range lands 8.17 
Local currency (Cooley) loans 10.125 
Local development company loans 30.16 
Low-income housing demonstrations 7.165 
Low-income 

agricultural cooperatives serving 5.5 

Community Action Program, see Com- 

munity Action Program 
farm labor, see Farm labor 
emergency loans 26.21 
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Head Start 26.19 
housing, low-rent public 7.125 
job Taing see 
and training; Work 
parent and child centers 26.18 
rural areas, housing 5.24, 5.25 
State technical assistance 26.30 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 
26.3 
see also Welfare and social services 
Low-rent public housing 7.125 
* 


development 


Machine tools 
Federal surplus, donation 19.4 
vocational education, loans 12.54 
Management development 
community development, public employ- 
ees 7.173 
small business 30.20 
urban mass transportation 7.145 
Manpower development and training 
apprenticeship 10.19 
community development training 7.173 
experimental and demonstration projects 
10.8 
institutional training 10.38 
labor mobility demonstration projects 10.1 
older workers 2.72 
on-the-job training 2.73 
Project Transition 12.1 
redevelopment area training 2.75 
research, see Manpower research 
women 2.72 
Work Experience Program 3.151 see also 
Work training 
Manpower research 
dissertation support 10.4 
experimental and demonstration projects 
10.8 
institutional grants 10.3 
labor mobility demonstration projects 10.1 
military manpower and training 12.58 
personnel and manpower research 12.58 
research and demonstrations 2.74 
research project contracts 10.5 . 
research project grants 10.2 
science manpower 25.67 
Maps and charts 
cartography, Antarctic Program 25.78 
Tennessee Valley region 32.16 
topographic mapping, mineral resources 
8.76 


Marine, harbor, and waterfront facilities and 
services 
aids to navigation, preinstallation surveys 
12.31 
beach erosion control surveys 12.33 
coastal engineering research 12.37 
civil works, operation and maintenance 
12.50 
flood control, see Flood prevention and con- 
trol 
maritime research and development 6.26 
navigation facilities, construction 12.40 
port research 6.26 
recreational projects 12.40 
small projects not specifically authorized 
by Congress 12.42 
special studies 12.34 
State marine schools 6.25 
see also Maritime activities; Navigation 
Marine sciences 
Antarctic program 25.78 
basic research, biological oceanography 
25.70 
basic research, physical oceanography 25.73 
Coast Guard oceanography 11.9 
coastal engineering research and develop- 
ment 12.37 
ocean sediment coring 25.87 
Sea Grant Program 25.85, 25.86 
specialized research equipment, facilities, 
vessels 25.80 
Maritime activities 
construction differential subsidies 6.29 
operating subsidies 6.27 
maritime research and development 6.26 
ship exchange 6.28 
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Market information 


agricultural market research 5.95, 5.125 
industry and market service 6.1 


Mass transportation, see Urban mass trans- 


tion 


porta 
Maternal and child health services 


international program 3.4 

research and studies 3.82 

retarded children, special clinics 3.98 

services 3.97 

special maternity and infant care projects 
3.99 


Medical libraries 


facilities, construction or improvement 
1 


282 

health science information fellowships 

1,288 
librarianship training 1.286 
National Library of Medicine 1.280 
regional, establishment 1.283 
research projects, library science 1.285 
resources, improvement 1.281 


Medical research 


biomedical sciences 1.167 


Mathematics 


basic research 25.71 

computers, see Computers 

high school teachers, research participation 
25.6 

NATO fellowships 25.20 

pre-college projects, high school students 
25.3, 25.4 

specialized equipment, facilities 25.80 

see also Science education 


Mediation, labor-management disputes 18.1 
Medical economics, see Health economics 
Medical education 


continuing education, public health profes- 
sions 1.88 

Cuban professionals, refresher courses 3.74 

Cuban student loans 

dentistry, see dental health and care 

health physics 14.8 

health professions educational improve- 
ment 1.84 

Health Professions Student Loans 1.86 

international centers 1.150 

international postdoctoral fellowships 1.151 

international training grants 1.176 

medical technicians, see Allied health pro- 
fessions nursing, see Nursing education 

occupational health 1.59 

scholarship grants 1.87 

veteran’s hospital personnel 83.42, 33.45 

see also Medical schools; specific fields of 
medicine 


Medical insurance, see Health insurance 


allergy, see Allergy 
cancer, see Cancer 
chronic disease, see Chronic diseases 
clinical research centers 1.165 
facilities construction 1.162, 25.80 
fellowships 1.170 
foreign laboratories, PHS fellows 1.152 
health science advancement awards 1.166 
heart disease, see Heart disease 
international centers 1.150 
international postdoctoral fellowships 1.151 
project grants 1.172 
public health 1.173 
radiological health 1.53 
scientific and technical information 1.169 
special research resources 1.168 

research facilities and equip- 

ment 25.80 

veteran’s hospitals 33.35 


Medical schools 


allied health professions, teaching facili- 
ties 1.99 

educational facilities construction 1.100 

health professions educational improve- 
ment 1.84 

health professions schools 1.85 


Medical social work, health services support 


3.89 


Memorial plots, National Cemeteries 12.51 
Mental health 


alcoholism 1.269 

formula grants to States 1.259 
hospitals, see Mental hospitals 
grants-in-aid to States 1.260 
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narcotics and drug abuse 1.270, 1.272 
project grants 1.260 
research grants 1.261 
suicide prevention 1.271 
urban mental health 1.263, 1.264 
Mental health research 
career development awards 1.275 
child care demonstrations 1.268 
children’s emotional illness, 
study 1.278 
epidemiological studies 1.273 
fellowships 1.274 
research grants 1.261 
research training, 1.276 
Mental hospitals 
comprehensive community mental health 
centers 1.265 
grants-in-aid to States 1.260 
improvement grants to States 1.266 
personnel, inservice training 1.262 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 1.277 
Mental retardation 
clinics, retarded children 3.98 
community mental health centers 1.265 
community services planning and demon- 
strations 1.6 
facilities construction 3.44 
health careers program 3.48 
hospital improvement 3.49 
personnel training, inservice 3.48 
physical education, recreation, 
in 2.11 
planning implementation grants 3.47 
research and evaluation 3.46 
research and training centers 3.15 
support programs 3.45 
“sweat” program, student help 1.8 
training, project grants 1.7 
university-related clinical facilities 3.50 
Merchant marine, see Maritime activities 
Migratory farm workers, see Farm labor 
Military bases, closing, adjustment program 
12.2, 12.3 
Military personnel 
commercial life insurance guaranty 33.2 
burial, National Cemeteries, see National 
Cemeteries 
dependents, health and medical program 
12.55 
deceased, six-months gratuity 12.4 
dishonorable discharges, rehabilitation 
certificates 10.25 
homeowner’s assistance 12.3 
housing, mortgage insurance 7.1 
manpower and training research 12.58 
Project Transition 12.7 
Soldier's and Sailor’s Home 12.56 
Minerals discovery loan program 8.75 
Minerals industry 
coal, see Coal mining 
inspection, rescue services 8.72 
lead and zinc, payments to small mines 
19.1 
minerals discovery loans 8.75 
research grants and contracts 8.71 
royalties, payments to States 8.80 
solid mine wastes disposal 8.70 
Tennessee Valley region, development 32.9 
Mississippi River, flood control 12.47 
Model cities, see Demonstration Cities Pro- 
gram 
Mobile home courts, mortgage insurance 7.1 
Mortgage insurance 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
(FNMA) 7.100 
housing, insured mortgages and loans 7.1 
Motor carriers, economic law enforcement 
agreements 21.1 
Museums 
art museums 24.14 
humanities support 24.5 
Music and composition 24.12 


N 

Narcotics and drug abuse 

addicts, rehabilitation 1.272, 26.12 

Center for Studies of Narcotic and Drug 

Abuse 1.270 

research 1.269 

National Apprenticeship and Training Pro- 
gram 10.19 


resources 


research 
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National Cemeterles 12.52 
headstones and markers 12.53 
memorial plots 12.51 
National Center for Atmospheric Research 
25.81 
National Center for Prevention and Control 
of Alcoholism 1.269 
National Civil Defense Program, see Civil De- 
fense 
National Community Shelter Planning Pro- 
gram 12.14 
National Clearinghouse for Smoking and 
Health 1.31 
National Crime Information Center 9.6 
National Defense Graduate Fellowships 2.31 
National defense 
production and emergency readiness 6.2 
resources planning 27.1 
National Guard armories, construction 12.57 
National Historical Sources 19.5 
National Industrial Equipment Reserve 12.54 
National Library of Medicine 1.280 
National Parks, archeology 8.82 
National Primate Research Centers 1.164 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory 25.82 
National Referral Center for Science and 
Technology 22.3 
National Register, historic and cultural prop- 
erties 8.83 
National Register of Scientific and Technical 
Manpower 25.67 
National Sea Grant Program 25.85 
National Teaching Fellowships 2.26 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf 
2.160 
National Wildlife Refuge Fund 8.55 
Naturalization 
age and citizenship record searches 6.33 
citizenship education 9.7 
Navigable waters 
aquatic plant control 12.30 
beach erosion, see Beach erosion control 
coastal engineering surveys 12.37 
comprehensive river basin studies 12.35 
emergency bank protection 12.46 
flood control, see Flood prevention and 
control 
navigation facilities, construction 12.40 
river basin commissions 34,1 
river basin surveys 12.35 
Tennessee River basin 32.11 
see also River, harbor, and waterfront fa- 
cilities and services 
Navigation 
aids to navigation, pre-installation surveys 
12,31 
coastal engineering research 12.37 
small projects 12.42 
‘Tennessee River basin 32.11 
Neighborhood health centers 26.11 
Neighborhood health services 26.22 
Neighborhood renewal 
facilities construction 7.116 
planning 7.112 
see also Community renewal; Urban 
renewal 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 
in-schools program 10.16 
out-of-school program 10.17 
summer program 10.18 
Neurological and sensory diseases 
research career development awards 1.255 
research project grants 1.250 
research training 1,256 
service program 1.33 
service training program 1.34 
see also Blind 
New Careers Program 10.15 
Nuclear defense design technology 12.18 
Nuclear fallout, radiological equipment cali- 
bration 12.10 
Nuclear science and technology 
biomedical and environmental sciences 
14.12 
dissertation support 14.9 
fellowships 14.5 
fellowships, health physics 14.8 
fellowships, industrial medicine 14.7 
graduate traineeships 14.6 
high school lectures, demonstrations 14.13 
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nuclear accelerators, specialized equip- 
ment 25.80 
nuclear materials, loan 14,1 
nuclear ship research and development 
6.26 
physical sciences, basic research 
postdoctoral fellowships 14.10 
radioactive sources 14.1 
radiological health, see Radiological 
health 
summer college interns 14.14 
training equipment 14.2 
training institutes, college faculty 14.4 
Wr Institutes, high school teachers 
3 
Nursing—health services support 3.90 
Nursing education 
diploma schools 1.91 
facilities, construction 1.90 
high school recruiting 1.92 
instructional improvement grants 1.97 
nurse scientist graduate training 1.96 
private schools of nursing 1.91 
nursing schools, construction or renova- 
tion 1.90 
student loans 1.93 
Nursing homes, veteran’s care 33.27-83.29 
N research 
fellowships 1.95 
grants program 1.98 
nurse scientist graduate training 1.96 
special fellowships 1.95 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
science fellowships, postdoctoral 25.24 
science fellowships, senior 25.20 
Nutrition research 5.100 


o 
Ocean Sediment Coring Program 25.87 
Oceanography, see Marine sciences 
Office of Civil Defense Staff College 12.6 
Old age assistance 
administration, services, and training 3.117 
cash payments 3.144 
medical care 3.130 
social services 3.116 
see also Aged 
Occupational health, graduate training 1.59 
Older workers 
employment discrimination 10.6 
employment service program 10.7 
Operation Mainstream 10.14 
and retraining 2.72 
On-the-Job Training 2.73 
Open space land 7.154 
Greenspan Program 5.113 . 
urban open space 7.117 
Operations research 
college and university administration 2.130 
educational 2.109 
Operation Mainstream 10.14 
Organ transplantation 1.200 
Outdoor recreation 
community project loans 5.7 
farm loans 5.14, 5.21, 5.75 
fish and wildlife, See Fish and wildlife 
Indian lands 8.20 
land acquisition 8.65 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 8.65 
public lands, lease or transfer 8.81 
recreational navigation improvements 
12.40 
Tennessee River basin 32.12 
watershed developments 
P 


Parent and child centers 26.18 
Participation loans, small business 30.2 
Paramedical personnel, see Allied health pro- 
fessions 
Peace Corps research program 10.140 
Pest control 
animal disease and pest control 5.97 
forest insects 5.41 
plant diseases and pest control 5.96 
Pesticides registration 1.35 
Philippines Republic, veterans hospitals 
33.39-33.41 
Physical disaster loans 30.12 
Physical education, retarded children 2,11 
Physical fitness programs 28.1-28.3 
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Physical sciences, basic research 14.11, 25.71 
assistance 


Planning 
economic development, district planning 
6.48 


economic development, local area planning 
6.47 


flood control 32.1 
hospitals, area-wide health facilities 1.131 
hospitals, formula grants 1.132 
local, Tennessee Valley region 32.8 
public works planning 7.153 
rehabilitation facilities 3.58 
rural water facilities 5.9 
State Technical Services Program 6.23 
urban development 7.160 
urban research 7.166 
urban renewal 7.105, 7.112, 7.114 
water and land resources 34.2 
Poisoning, accident prevention 1.60 
Police training, see Law enforcement 
Political science research 12.58, 25.74 
Population, see Demography; Census 
Potential Leaders in Education 2.95 
Poverty, see Low-income persons 
Precollege preparation 
Prefabricated houses, mortgage insurance 7.1 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness and 
Sports 28.1-28.3 
President’s Youth Opportunity Campaign 
15.1 
Preschool children 
Head Start 26.19 
health care 3.96 
health care, special projects 
health services 3.95 
see also Child health; Maternal and child 
health 
Price support, agricultural 5.110 
Prime contracts assistance, small business 
30.23 
Prisons, see Correctional institutions 
Primate research centers 1.164 
Private schools 
equipment loans, arts and humanities 2.105 
equipment loans, critical defense subjects 
2.103 
Procurement 
small business subcontracting 30.26 
small business, prime contracts assistance 
30.23 
Professional nurse training 1.97 
Project Transition 12.1 
7 yall hospitals, small business loans 
ure Teacher Training 2.32 
Prosthetic appliances 33.17, 33.33 
research 33.34 
Psychology, research 12.58, 25.74 
Public facilities’ 
construction loans 7.151 


water and sewer facilities 7.152 

Public health 
comprehensive public health services 1.112 
disaster assistance 12.49 
establishing and maintaining services 1.110 
fellowships 1.174 


ps, 
Public health centers, construction loans, 
grants 1.133 
Public Health Service outpatient clinics 1.142 
Public lands 
archeological investigations, salvage 8.82 
outdoor recreation, transfer to States and 
localities 8.81 
sale, royalties to States and counties 8.80 
Public libraries 
construction 2.57 
handicapped, special services 2.60 
interlibrary cooperation 2.58 
interlibrary loans 22.2 
services, improvement 2.56 
Public housing 
Alaska housing program 7.130 
housing, leased 7.127 
existing housing, purchased 7.126 
Indians 7.128 
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low-income housing demonstrations 7.165 
low-rent public 7.125 
turnkey housing 7.129 
Public television, see Educational televi- 
sion 
Public understanding of science, projects 
25.19 
Public works, see Public facilities 
Publication support 
agricultural materials 5.102 
biomedical materials 1.288 
Braille publications 22.1 
historic documents 19.5 
humanities, scholarly and secondary works 
24 


1 
writers and independent publishers 24.14 
R 


Radioactive materials, see Nuclear science and 
technology 
Radiological equipment, civil defense 12.10 
Radiological health 
fellowships, industrial medicine 14.7 
health physics 14.8 
institutional training, specialists and tech- 
nicians 1.52 
radiation control training 14.15 
research grants 1.53 
State safety programs 1.51 
Railroad retirement and supplementary an- 
nuities 29.2 
Railroad unemployment and sickness insur- 
ance 29.1 
Reactors, see Nuclear science and technology 
Reader service for the blind 3.35 
Reclamation projects 
Federal reclamation projects 8.30 
small project loans 8.31 
Recreation 
outdoor, see Outdoor recreation 
retarded or handicapped children, research 
2.11 
Redevelopment areas 6.45 
technical assistance 6.49 
training 2.75 
Refugees 
Cuban, see Cuban refugees 
welfare planning 3.149 
Regional action planning commissions 6.50 
Regional development, areawide supple- 
mental grants 7.150 
Regional Educational Laboratories 2.134 
Regional Medical Libraries 1.283 
Regional Medical Program in Heart Disease, 
Cancer, and Stroke 1.161 
Regional resource centers, education of hand- 
icapped children 2.4 
Rehabilitation 
disabled, basic services 3.37 
disability insurance 3.33 
medical research and training centers 3.16 
narcotics addicts 1.272 
national study of rehabilitation needs 3.12 
research grants 3.11 
see also Handicapped persons; Interna- 
tional social welfare activities; Voca- 
tional rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation facilities 
construction 3.58 
loans 1.137 
sheltered workshops, see Sheltered work- 
shops 
Rehabilitation of buildings 
historic structures 7.156 
nonresidential rehabilitation loans 30.10 
public housing, existing buildings 7.126 
urban renewal 7.110 
Rehabilitation needs, national study 3.12 
Relocation of businesses 
building rehabilitation, loans 30.10 
displaced businesses, loans 30.6 
Junkyards 11.7 
Relocation of persons 
Cuban refugees 3.72 
Indians, off-reservation 8.13 
labor mobility demonstration projects 10.1 
mass transit improvements, effect 7.140 
mortgage insurance, relocated homes 7.1 
Urban renewal 33.22 
Repatriated U.S. nationals, assistance 3.146, 
3.147 
Research, see specific fields of research 
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Residential vocational education schools 2.67 
Resource management, national defense 27.1 
Retirement 
railroad employees 29.2 
Social Security 3.165 
River basins 
comprehensive planning 8.36 
natural resource economics research 5.128 
river basin commissions 34.1 
river basin studies 12.35 
watershed planning studies 34.2 
see also Marine, harbor, and waterfront 
services and facilities; Navigable 
waters 
Rural areas 
civil defense 12.15 
Community Action Program 26.17 
employment services 10.44 
schools, technical assistance 2.97 
water facilities, development 5.10 
water facilities, planning 5.9 
see also Agriculture; Rural renewal 
Rural electrification 4.45 
Rural fire defense 5.36 
Rural renewal 
demonstration projects 5.29 
loans 5.28 
resource development loans 5.30 
technical assistance 5.27 
8 


Saline water conversion 8.96 
Samoa, see American Samoa 
School administration research 2.143 
School construction 
disasters, reconstruction 2.84 
Federally-affected areas 2.83 
Federal properties, schools on 2.85 
School desegregation, see Equal Educational 
Opportunities Program 
School dropouts 
prevention p 2.88 
Youth Opportunity Centers 10.35 
see also Youth programs 
School libraries, resource acquisition 2.100 
School lunches 
breakfast program 5.56 
cash assistance 5.54 
commodity procurement 5.55 
equipment 5.57 
school lunch program 5.53-5.57 
special milk program 5.58 
Science education 
advanced seminars 25.16 
College Science Improvement Program 
(COSIP) 25.30 
colleges, institutional grants 25.45 
colleges teachers, academic year institutes 
25.26 
college teachers, inservice seminars 25.32 
college teachers, research participation 
25.34 
course content improvement 25.2 
curriculum improvement 25.31 
Departmental Science Development Pro- 
gram 25.46 
elementary teachers, supplementary proj- 
ects 25.8 
graduate assistants, summer traineeships 
25.17 
graduate education, am projects 25.18 
graduate facilities 25.48 


graduate fellowships 25.15 
high school-college cooperation program 
25.5 
high school teachers, academic year insti- 
tutes 25.7 
high school teachers, inservice institutes 
25.10 


high school teachers, research participation 
25.6 

W aes teachers, summer institutes 

high school teachers, supplemental projects 
8 


NATO fellowships 25.20 

nuclear science, faculty 14.3, 14.4 
pre-college 25.3, 25.4 

post doctoral fellowships 25.23-25.25 
public understanding of sclence 25.19 
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science clubs 2.99 
science faculty fellowships 25.22 


teachers, graduate programs 25.15 
undergraduates, research participation 
25.33 


undergraduates, special projects 25.38 
University Science Development Program 
25,47 
Visiting Scientist Program 25.37 
Science manpower studies 25.67 
Science planning and policy studies 25.65 
Science youth activities 2.99 
Scientific and technical information, see In- 
formation sources and services 
Scientific equipment 
Federal surplus personal property 19.2, 19.4 
instruments, calibration services 6.15 
radioactive sources, loan 14.1 
specialized research equipment 25.80 
undergraduate instruction 25.36 
Sea Grant Program 25.85, 25.86 
Secondary education, see Elementary and 
secondary education 
Selective Service 
educational rejectees, rehabilitation 10.36 
medical rejectees, referral services 1.127 
Senior citizens, see Aged 
Sensory diseases, see Neurological and sensory 
diseases 
Servicemen, see Military personnel 
Sewage facilities 
Appalachia 13.100 
public facilities grants 7.152 
waste treatment works 8.39 
Shellfish, health services research 1.58 
Sheltered workshops 
client services, improvement 3.56 
improvement grants 3.54 
technical assistance 3.57 
training services 3.55 
Ship exchange program 6.28 
Shipbuilding 
construction differential subsidies 6.26, 
6.29 
fishing vessels, 8.46, 8.47 
nuclear ship research and development 6.26 
Small business 
counseling 30.19 
defense production pools 30,28 
direct loans 30.1 
displaced businesses, loans 30.6 
economic injury disasters 30,13 
economic opportunity loans 30.7, 30.8 
guaranteed loans 30.3 
lease guaranty 30.9 
local development companies 30.16 


management training 30.20 
management publications 20.21 


nonresidential buildings, rehabilitation 
loans 30.10 

participation loans 30.2 

privately-owned health facilities 30.5 

pool loans 30.4 


prime contracts assistance 30.23 
procurement assistance 30.23 
procurement, subcontracting 30,26 
procurement subcontracting, 
group firms 30.27 
product disaster loans 30.14 
research and development pools 30.28 
research under contract 30.29 
State development companies 30.15 
surplus property sales 30.24 
technology utilization 30.22 
trade adjustment loans 30.11 
Small business investment companies 
debentures 30.18 
licensing 30.17 
Small business set-asides 30,23 
Smith-Hughes Act 2.68 
Smithsonian Institution 
foreign currency program 31.2 
research 
assistantships, associateships 31.1 
Smoking, National Clearinghouse for Smok- 
ing and Health 1.31 
Snow surveys 5.76 
Social Security 
disabled applicants 3.32 
disability insurance 3,167 
retirement insurance 3.165 


minority 
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survivor's insurance 3.166 
veteran’s credits 2.170 
vocational rehabilitation 3.34 
Social sciences 
doctoral dissertation support 25.75 
research, 12.58, 25.74 
Social welfare, see International social wel- 
fare programs; Welfare and social serv- 
ices 
Social work 
child welfare training 3.88 
fellowships, social. welfare 3.18 
medical social work 3.89 
veterans 33.36 
see also International social welfare; 
Welfare and social services 
Soil conservation 
Agricultural Conservation Program 5.70, 
5.112 
Appalachia 5.116 
Appalachia, land stablization 5.18 
conservation districts 5.64 
Cropland Adjustment Program 5.70, 5.113 
Cropland Conversion Program 6.14, 5.70 
Great Plains Program 5.72 
Indian lands 8.16 
reclamation of lands 8.30, 8.31 
resource conservation and development, 
loans 5.68 
resource conservation 
planning 5.66 
resource conservation and development, 
technical services 5.67 
soil and water conservation loans 5.53 
soil surveys 5.65 
water and land resources planning 34.2 
water development, soil conservation loans 
5.20 
see also Flood control; Water resources 
Soldier's and Sailor's Civil Relief 33.2 
Solid waste disposal 
planning and surveys grants 1.57 
mining wastes, grants and contracts 8.70 
research and demonstrations 1.56 
Space, see Astronautics and space 
Special Impact Program 10.13 
Sports fishing, see Fish and wildlife 
Standard reference data 6.12 
Standards programs 
calibration and test, scientific instruments 
6.15 
standard reference data 6.12 
standard reference materials 6.13 
weights and measures 6.10 
State development companies 30.15 
State educational agencies 
consultive services, early childhood educa- 
tion 2.95 
consultive services, health related 2.96 
consultive services, rural schools 2.97 
cooperative programs to strengthen, basic 
grants 2.92 
cooperative programs to strengthen, special 
projects 2.93 
educational television 2.55 
personnel development 2.94 
statistical services, improvement 2.107 
State marine schools 6.25 
State Technical Services Program 
planning grants 6.23 
referral services 6.22 
special merit programs 6.21 
State programs 6.20 
Statistical data and services 
commodity and industry analyses 6.4 
educational statistics, see Educational sta- 
tistics 
international statistics 6.36 
social welfare, demography 3.154 
training, technical services for State, local 
governments 6.34 
see also Census; Information sources and 
services 
Stroke, regional medical program 1.161 
Student financial aid 
College Work-Study 2.37 
Cuban, health professions 1.89 
Cuban loan programs 2.36, 3.73 
Educational Opportunity Grants 2.34 
fellowships, see Fellowships 
“GI Bill” 33.9 


and development, 
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health professions 1.86 
insured loans 2,33 
National Defense Graduate Fellowships 
2.31 
nurse education 1.93 
veterans 33.9 
vocational education, work-study plan 2.71 
war orphans 33.16 
Sugarbeets and cane, stabilization 5.107 
Suicide prevention research 1.271 
Summer Youth Program 26.10 
Supplementary educational centers and serv- 
ices 2.98 
Surplus property, see Federal surplus prop- 
erty 
Surplus Property Utilization Program 4.10 
Survivor's insurance, Social Security 3.166 
Sustaining University Program, NASA 23.1, 
23.2 
T 
Teacher Corps 2.44 
Teacher education 
adult basic education 2.64 
computer usage 25.52 
encouragement of educational careers 2.43 
graduate assistantships, summer trainee- 
ships 25.17 
higher education, see College and univer- 
sity faculties 
higher education personnel training 2.30 
institutional assistance grants 2.29 
International Teacher Development Pro- 
gram 2.155 
National Teaching Fellowships 2.26 
Potential Leaders Training Program 2.94 
prospective teacher fellowships 2.32 
recruitment 2.41 
research participation, sclence teachers 25.6 
school desegregation institute 2.82 
science, academic year institutes 25.7 
science, high school-college cooperative 
program 25.5 
science, high school teacher training 25.9 
science, in-service institutes 25.10 
science, pre-college program 25.3, 25.4 
science, summer institutes 25.1 
science, supplementary projects 25.8 
summer seminars abroad 2.154 
technical assistance, less well-developed 
countries 2.150 
vocational education 
Teacher exchange programs 2.154 
Teacher institutes, see Science education; 
Teacher education 
Teacher recruitment 2.41, 2.43 
Technology transfer, small business 30.22 
Television, see Educational television 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
agricultural chemical development 32.2 
electric power supply and utilization 32.3 
flood hazard adjustment 32.1 
forestry and woodlands 32.4 
industrial development 32.13 
industrial development, electric power 32.5 
industrial development, forestry 32.6 
Land Between the Lakes demonstration 
32.7 
local planning assistance 32.8 
mineral resources development 32.9 
outdoor recreation 32.12 
topographic, navigation charts 32.16 
tributary area development 32.15 
water quality control 32.14 
water resources, multiple use development 
32.10 
waterway development 32.11 
Theatre, support 24.16 
Thesauri, educational 2.123 
Timber development, Appalachia 5.4 
Topographic mapping, minerals industries 
8.76 


Trade adjustment allowances 10.30 
Trade fairs agricultural products 5.80 
Trailer courts, mortgage insurance 7.1 
Translation programs 
agricultural scientific publications 5.102 
biomedical 1.284 
tare 5 Science information program 
Transportation 
high speed, research 11,1 
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highways, see Highways 
urban, see Urban mass transportation 
Travel, Visit U.S. Program 6.18 
Trust Territories of the Pacific, civil ad- 
ministration 8.85 
Tuberculosis 
control, formula grants 1.36 
special project grants 1.37 
Turnkey housing 7.129 
Two-year college, faculty training 2.40 
Uv 


Underdeveloped countries, teacher training, 
technical assistance 2.150 
Undergraduate instructional equipment 2.23 
Undergraduate research participation 25.33 
Undergraduate science curriculum im- 
provement 25.31 
Unemployment 
displaced automobile workers 10.31 
small business procurement. assistance 
30.27 
trade adjustment allowance 10.30 
training, see Manpower development and 
training; Work training 
unemployment insurance 10.29 
United States Employment Service 
see also Employment and employment 
services 
United States Employment Service 10.32 
United States-Italy cooperative science pro- 
gram 25.13 
United States-Japan cooperative medical sci- 
ence program 1.157 
United States-Japan cooperative science pro- 
gram 25.61 
United States Soldier’s Home 12.56 
University Science Development Program 
25.47 
Unsound structures, demolition 7.121 
Upward Bound 26.16 
Urban beautification 
improvement grants 7.118 
open space land 7.117 
Urban information clearinghouse 7.175 
Urban information and technical assistance 
7.172 
Urban mass transportation 
demonstrations 7.141 
grants and loans 7.147 
managerial training 7.145 
new systems 7.143 
relocation of businesses 7.140 
research grants 7.142 
technica] studies 7.144 
training grants 7.146 
Urban planning assistance 7.160 
Urban planning research and demonstrations 
7.166 
Urban renewal 
areawide supplemental grants 7.150 
beautification and improvement 7.118 
code enforcement 7.120 
demolition of unsound structures 7.121 
demonstration projects 7.164 
planning advances 7,105 
planning, community renewal 7.114 
planning, general neighborhood renewal 
7.112 


project loans and grants 7.108 
rehabilitation of buildings 7.110 
technical and professional services 7.107 
temporary loans, slum clearance 7.106 
see also Community development; neigh- 
borhood renewal 
Urban research and technology 7.163 
Urban studies, fellowships 7.174 


v 


Vending stands for the blind 3.42 
Venereal disease, control programs 1.50 
Veterans 
burial benefits 33.12 
burial flags 33.37 
burial, National Cemeteries, see National 
Cemeteries 
business loans, guaranteed or insured 33.19 
Civil Service preference 15.2 
contact service, benefits information 33.5 
death pension, dependents 33.13 
dental care 33.43, 33.44 
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disability, non-service connected 33.7, 33.15 
disability, service connected 33.6 
disabled, automobiles 33.11 
disabled, death benefit to dependents 
33.13 
disabled, housing 33.10 
dishonorable discharges, 
certificates 10.25 
domiciliary care 33.25 
domiciliary care, State institutions 33.26 
educational assistance 33.7 
farm loans, guaranteed or insured 33.20 
guardianship, minor children 33.1 
hospitals, contract 33.24 
hospitals, eneral and psychiatric 33.23 
hospitals, construction 33.30 
hospitals, State facilities construction 33.31 
housing, direct loans 33.21 
housing, loans, guaranteed or insured 33.18 
housing, mi insurance and loans 7.1 
housing, urban renewal displacement 33,22 
indemnities, death compensation to de- 
pendents 33.4, 33.14 
inpatient care 33.23 
job counseling, placement 10.39 
life insurance, commercial premium guar- 
anty 33.2 
life insurance, reopening 33.3 
medical information exchange 33.38 
medical personnel training 33.42, 33.45 
medical research 33.35 
nursing home care 33.27-33.29 
Philippine Republic, medical grants 33.39- 
33.41 
prescription services 33.32 
Project Transition 12.1 
prosthetic appliances 33.17, 33.33 
prosthetic research 33.34 
Social Security credits 2.170 
social work 33.36 
Soldier’s Home 12.56 
war orphan’s educational assistance 33,16 
war risk insurance, World War I 33.4 
Virgin Islands 
civil administration 8.87 
Community Action Program 26.20 
Virus-leukemia research 1.180 
Visit U.S. Program 6.18 
Visiting Scientist Program 25.37 
Visual arts 24,17 
Vocational education 
Appalachia 13.100 
apprenticeship 10.19 
Cuban refugees 3.76 
curriculum development 2.138, 2.140 
George-Barden Act allotments 2.69 
machine tool loans 12.54 
manpower development, see Manpower de- 
velopment and training 
personnel training 2.40 
residential vocational education schools 
2.67 
Smith-Hughes Act allotments 2.68 
Vocational Education Act allotments 2.70 
Work-Study Program 2.71 
Vocational educational facilities 
Appalachia 2.65 
area vocation education schools 2.66 
Vocational rehabilitation 
blind 3.41 
expansion of services 3.39 
innovation grants 3.38 
research and training centers 3.15 
Selective Service rejectees 10.36 
sheltered workshops, see Sheltered work- 
shops 
Social Security beneficiaries 3.34 
veterans 33.8 
Vocational rehabilitation personnel training 
blind vocational training, graduate courses 
3.65 
deaf, interpreters 3.64 
inservice training 3.62 
short-term training 3.63 
teaching grants, institutions 3.60 
traineeships 3.61 
grants 3.59 
Voluntary medical insurance 3.161 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) 
26.3 


rehabilitation 
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War orphans educational assistance 33.16 
Water pollution 
quality control, Tennessee River basin 
32.14 
research, development, and demonstration 
grants and contracts 8.37 
river basins, comprehensive planning 8.36 
State and interstate agency programs 8.38 
training grants, research fellowships 8.35 
waste treatment works construction 8.39 
Water Research Information Center 8.93 
Water resources 
atmospheric water resources 8.32 
Indian lands 8.16 
Land and Water Conservation Fund 8.65 
land and water research 5.127 
planning, land and water resources 34.2 
pollution, see Water pollution 
reclamation projects 8.30, 8.31 
research, fish and wildlife resources 8.61 
research grants and contracts 8.91, 8.92 
research, State allotments 8.90 
reservoirs, construction 12.39 
river basin commissions 34.1 
river basin studies 12.35 
saline water conversion 8.96 
scientific information center 8.93 
snow surveys 5.76 
soil conservation loans 5.20 
surveys, investigations 8.77 
Tennessee River basin 32.14 
training, State allotments 8.90 
treatment plants, see Water systems and 
treatment 
watershed investigations 5.128 
watershed protection 5.6, 5.78 
Water systems and treatment 
Appalachia 13.100 
public facilities grants 7.152 
rural areas 5.9, 5.10 
Weather modification 25.77 
atmospheric water resources 8.32 
Weights and measures 6.10 
Welfare and social services 
aged, see Aged 
Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
3.80 
blind, see Blind 
deaf, see Deaf 
demographic studies 3.152 
disabled persons, see Disabled persons 
educational research fellowships 3.18 
cooperative research and demonstrations 
Community Action Program, see Commu- 
nity Action Program 
emergency welfare services 3.148 
Indians, see Indians 
Kerr-Mills Program, medical care 3.142 
old-age assistance, see Old age assistance 
medical care studies 3.153 
refugees, welfare planning 3.149 
repatriated U.S. nationals 3.146, 3.147, 3.150 
research and demonstration grants 3.19 
research grants 3.11 
statistical services 3.154 
veterans, see Veterans 
see also Child welfare; International social 
welfare programs; Maternal and child 
health; Social work 
Wetlands, wildlife management 8.57 
Wheat 
processor marketing certificates 5.117 
stabilization certificates 5.108 
White House Fellows 16.100 
White pine blister rust control 5.42 
Wildlife, see Fish and wildlife 
Women workers 
employment assistance 10.22 
training and retraining 2.72 
Work Experience Program 3.151 
Work-study programs 
College Work-Study 2.37 
vocational education, work-study 2.71 
Work training 
apprenticeship 10.19 
Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 
10.12 
Human Resources Development Program 
10.42 
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institutional training 10.38 

Job Corps 26.1 

Neighborhood Youth Corps 10.16-10.18 

New Careers Program 10.15 

older workers 10.15 

on-the-job training 2.73 

Operation Mainstream 10.14 

prisoners, pilot program 10.28 

Special Impact Program 10.13 
Writers, non-profit publishers, support 24.14 

* 


Youth Opportunity Centers 10.35 
Youth programs 
agricultural employment, seasonal 10.27 
foreign exchange programs, see Interna- 
tional education 
4-H Youth Development 5.134 
Job Corps 26.1 
Neighborhood Youth Corps 10.16-10.18 
President's Youth Opportunity Campaign 
15.1 
summer program 26.10 
Youth Opportunity Centers 10.35 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE (Nos. 1-4) 

The following is the verified list of pro- 
grams for the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. Following this list are 
the program descriptions received. 

The listing of programs for the Public 
Health Service does not reflect the recently 
announced reorganization which divides 
PHS into the National Institutes of Health, 
the Health Services and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration, and the Consumer Protection 
and Environmental Health Service. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
„< OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
T OFFICE OF COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING 

No. 1.1 Areawide Comprehensive Health 
Planning—Project Grants (sec. 314(b)) 
(answered) 

No. 1.2 Comprehensive State Health Plan- 
ning—Formula Grants (sec. 314 (a)) 
(answered) 

No. 1.3 Projects for Services Development 
(health services development projects) 
(sec. 314 (e) (answered) 

No. 14 Projects for Training, Studies, and 
Demonstrations in Comprehensive Health 
Planning (answered) 

No. 1.5 Comprehensive Public Health Serv- 
ices, (sec. 314(d) ) (answered) 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 

No. 1.9 Foreign Currency Program—Inter- 


national Medical Research, Studies, and 
Translations 


BUREAU or DISEASE PREVENTION AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 
No. 1.20 Air Pollution Control Program 
Grants 

No, 1.21 Air Pollution Research Grants 

No. 1.22 Air Pollution Survey and Demon- 
stration Grants 

No, 1.23 Air Pollution Training Grants 

No, 1.24 Air Pollution Fellowship Grants 

NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHRONIC DISEASE 
CONTROL 

No. 1.26 Chronic Disease and Health Prob- 
lems of the Aged Formula Grants 

No. 1.26 Chronic Disease Research Grants 
(answered) 

No. 1.27 Chronic Disease Research Train- 
ing (answered) 

No. 1.28 Cancer Control (helps States with 
project grants) 

No. 1.29 Cancer Control Training Grants 

No. 1.30 Heart Disease Control 

No, 1.31 National Clearing House for Smok- 
ing and Health 

No. 1.33 Neurological and Sensory Disease 
Service Program 

No. 1.34 Neurological and Sensory Disease 
Service Training Programs 


AND 
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NATIONAL COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 
No. 1.35 Pesticides Registration (research 


contracts) 

No. 1.36 Tuberculosis Control (formula 
grants) 

No. 1.37 Tuberculosis Special Project Grants 

No. 1.38 Communicable Disease Research 
Grants ; 

No. 1.39 Training in Control of Com- 
municable Diseases (State and local of- 
ficials are eligible for this training) 

No. 1.40 Community Immunization Pro- 
gram 

No. 1.50 Venereal Disease Control Program 


(project grants) 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 


No. 1.51 State Radiological Health Programs 
No. 1.52 Radiological Health Institutional 
Training (s and Technicians) 
No. 1.53 Radiological Health Research 

Grants 
NATIONAL CENTER FOR URBAN AND INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH 

. 1.54 Environmental Sanitation Research 
Grants 

. 155 Environmental Health Training 
Programs (research training grants) 

. 1.56 Solid Waste Disposal Demonstra- 
tion Studies, Investigations, and Re- 
search Grants 

. 1.57 Solid Waste Disposal Planning 
(grants for solid waste disposal surveys 
and plans) 

. 1.58 Grants for Dairy, Shellfish, and 
other Food and Food Services Research 

. 159 Occupational Health—Graduate 


Training 
. 1.60 Injury Control—Emergency Medi- 
cal Services, Burn Injuries, Preventing 
and Treatment of Accidental Poisonings 
. 1.61 Training Services for Accident Pre- 
vention—Fellowships 
. 1.62 Training Services for Accident Pre- 
vention—Research Training 
BUREAU or HEALTH MANPOWER 
DIVISION OF ALLIED HEALTH MANPOWER 
Educational Development Program Branch 
No. 1.70 Development of New Methods (de- 
velopment of curricula for the allied 
health professions) 
1.71 Curriculum Improvement Grants 
Improvement of Training in the Allied 
Health Professions 
1.72 Traineeship Grants Training in 
the Allied Health Professions 
1.73 Graduate Public Health Training 
Grants 
Manpower Resources Branch 
1.74 Public Health Traineeships— 
Training 
DIVISION OF DENTAL HEALTH 
Research Grants Branch 
. 1.75 Grants for Applied Dental Re- 
search 
. 1.76 Research Training 
1.77 Research Fellowships 
Community Programs Branch 
. 1.78 Dental Care Administration (con- 
tracts with dental schools, State health 
departments, etc.) 
. 1.79 Dental Health Program in Com- 
munities (formula grants) 
1.80 Control of Dental Disease (grant 
that part of sec. 314(d) of the 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


P. 
PHS Act) 
Education and Facilities Branch 


No. 1.81 Dental Continuing Education 
Grants 

No. 1.82 Dental Auxiliary Utilization Train- 
ing Grants 


No. 1.83 Dental Fellowships 
DIVISION OF HEALTH MANPOWER EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 
Health Manpower Grants Branch 
No. 1.84 Health Professions Educational 
(Medical School) Improvement Grants 
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No. 1.85 Schools for the Health Professions 
Student Loan and Scholarship Grants 
Branch 
No, 1.86 Health Professions Student Loan 
Program 


No. 1.87 Scholarship Grants to Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Osteopathy, Optom- 
etry, Podiatry, or Pharmacy 

1.88 Public Health —Trainee- 

ships (continuing education for health 
professions) 

Foreign Students Education Branch 


1.89 Cuban Health Professions Student 
Loan Program 


No, 


No. 


DIVISION OF NURSING 
Nurse Education and Training Branch 
Construction Grants Section 
No. 1.90 Construction and Renovation of 
Nursing Schools 
1.91 Nursing—Diploma Schools—To En- 
courage Private School 
Projects Grants Section 
1.92 Nursing—Contracts To Encour- 
age Full Utilization of Nursing Educa- 
tional Talent (identify youth and en- 
courage high school graduation) 
. 193 Nursing Student Loan Program 
. 1.94 Nursing Scholarships (educational 
opportunity grants) 
Training Grants Section 
. 1.95 Special Fellowships in Nursing 
Research 
1.96 Nurse Scientist Graduate Training 
Grants (institutional professional train- 
ing to the Ph. D.) 
1.97 Professional Nurse Traineeships 
Nursing—Instructional Improvement 
(project grants to improve teaching) 
Nurse Research Grants Branch 
1.98 Nurse Research Grants Program 
DIVISION OF PHYSICIAN MANPOWER 
Educational Facilities Branch 
. 199 Teaching Facilities for Allied 
Health Professions—Construction Grants 
. 1.100 Health Professions Educational 
Facilities Construction 
BUREAU OF HEALTH SERVICES 
DIVISION OF MEDICAL CARE ADMINISTRATION 
No. 1.110 Establishing and Maintaining 
Public Health Services (part of sec. 
314 (c) of the PHS Act). 
1.111 Community Health Services Par- 
ticularly for the Chronically Ill and Aged 
(Project Aid) (part of Sec. 314(e) of 
the PHS Act) 
1.112 Comprehensive Public Health 
Services (sec. 314(d) of the PHS Act) 
. 1113 Public Health Traineeship and 
Training Programs 
. 1.114 Health Services for Agricultural 
Migratory Workers 
. 1.115 Continuing Education in Geron- 
tology (contracts with universities) 


HEALTH PLANNING BRANCH 


1.116 Comprehensive State Health 
Planning Program (sec, 314(a) of the 
PHS Act) 

1.117 Areawide Health Planning Project 
Grants (Sec. 314(b) of the PHS Act) 

. 1.118 Training, Studies, or Demonstra- 
tions in Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


RESEARCH BRANCH 
. 1.119 Community Health Services Re- 
Grants 
. 1.120 Community Health Services Re- 
search Fellowships 
. 1,121 Community Health Services Re- 


search Training Grants Program (re- 
search training). 


1.122 Medical Care Services—Research 
Training (here?) 
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HEALTH ECONOMICS BRANCH 
No. 1.123 Health Economics Research Grants 


Program 
No. 1.124 Health Economics Research Fel- 
lowships 
1.125 Health Economics Research 
Training Grants 
Home Health and Related Services Branch 
No. 1.126 Home Health Services Grants 
(sec. 314(b), PHS Act) 


DIVISION OF DIRECT HEALTH SERVICES 


No.1.127 Health Referral Services for Armed 
Forces Medical Rejectees (grants under 
sec. 314(e), PHS Act) 

No, 1.128 Hawaii Leprosy Payments 

No, 1.129 Carville Hospital for Leprosy 


DIVISION OF HEALTH MOBILIZATION 


No. 1.130 Emergency Health Training and 
Community Preparedness (answered) 
DIVISION OF HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES 
State Plans Branch 

No. 1.131 Area-wide Health Facility Plan- 
ning—Project Grants (sec. 314(b), PHS 
Act) 

1.132 Hospital and Health Centers Plan- 
ning—Formula Grants (sec. 314(a), PHS 
Act) 

Health Facilities Services Branch 


. 1.133 Hospitals and Public Health 
Centers Construction Loans and Grants 

. 1.134 Hospitals and Medical Facilities 
Modernization Loans and Grants 

. 1.135 Diagnostic or Treatment Centers 

Construction Loans and Grants 

1.136 Long-Term Care Facilities Con- 

struction Loans or Grants 

. 1.137 Rehabilitation Facilities Loans 

. 1.188 Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment—Health Facilities Construction 
and Operation 


DIVISION OF INDIAN HEALTH 
1.139 The Indian Health Program 
. 1.140 Sanitation Facilities for American 
Indians 
1.141 The Indian Health Facilities Pro- 
gram 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE OUTPATIENT CLINIC 
No. 1.142 Outpatient Clinic 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 1.150 International Centers for Medical 
Research and Training 

No. 1.151 International Postdoctoral Re- 
search Fellowships 

No. 1.152 PHS Fellows Studying in Foreign 
Laboratories 

No. 1.153 Training Grants and Direct 
Traineeships 

No. 1.154 Visiting Program 

No. 1.155 Research Grants to Foreign In- 
stitutions and International Organiza- 
tions 

No. 1.156 Research Contracts 

No. 1.157 United States-Japan Cooperative 


Medical Science Program 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
No. 1.158 Research Contracts 
DIVISION OF ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SCIENCES 
No. 1.159 Grants for Extramural Research 
No. 1.160 Grants for Research Training— 
Traineeships and Fellowships 
DIVISION OF REGIONAL MEDICAL PROGRAMS 
No. 1.161 Regional Medical Programs (in 
heart disease, cancer, and strokes) 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES AND RESOURCES 
Health Research Facilities Branch 
No, 1.162 Health Research Facilities Con- 
struction 
Animal Resources Branch 
No. 1.163 Animal Resources Program 
No, 1.164 National Primate Research Cen- 
ter Program 
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General Clinical Research Centers Branch 
No. 1.165 General Clinical Research Centers 
General Research Support Branch 
No. 1.166 Health Sciences Advancement 

Awards 
No. 1.167 Research in the 
Sciences 


Special Research Resources Branch 
No. 1.168 Special Research Resources 


Scientific and Technical Information 
Resources Branch 
No. 1.169 Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion (encouragement or research by 
means of project grants and research 
grants) 
DIVISION OF RESEARCH GRANTS 
Grants Management Branch 
. 1.170 Research Fellowships and Trainee- 
ships in Health 
1.171 Clinical Cancer Training—Na- 
tional Cancer Institute 
No. 1.172 Research Project Grants 
. 1.173 Grants for Public Health Prac- 
tice and Research (part of comprehen- 
sive health planning, under Sec. 314, 
PHS Act) 
Career Development Branch 
. 1.174 Public Health Service Fellow- 
ship Grants 
. 1.175 Public Health Service Research 
Training Grants 
. 1.176 Training Grants (international) 


CLINICAL CENTER 
1.177 Clinical Center 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


. 1.180 Special Virus-Leukemia Program 
(mostly research contracts) 

. 1.181 Control project grants 
part of sec. 314(a) of PHS Act) 

. 1.182 Research Grants 

. 1.183 Fellowships 

. 1.184 Research Career Development 
Awards 

. 1.185 Research Training Grants 

. 1.186 Clinical Research (budgeted as 
part of research training grants) 

NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


. 1.190 Artificial Heart (research 
program mostly by research contracts) 

. 1.191 Research Grants 

1.192 Fellowships 

. 1.193 Research Career 
Awards 

. 1.194 Research Training Grants—Heart 
Disease Training Program 

. 1.195 Graduate Clinical Training-Heart 
Disease 

. 1.196 Cerebrovascular Clinical Trainee- 
ships 

. 1.197 Cerebrovascular ‘Training Pro- 
grams 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


. 1.200 Organ Transplantation (research 
mostly by research contracts) 


Biomedical 


No. 


(now, 


Development 


No. 1.201 Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 

No. 1.202 Research Grants 

No, 1.203 Fellowships 

No. 1.204 Career Development 
Awards 

No. 1.205 Research Training Grants 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND 
METABOLIC DISEASES 

No. 1.210 Research Grants 

No. 1.211 Fellowships 

No. 1.212 Research Career Development 

Awards 

No. 1.213 Research Training Grants 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


No. 1.220 Research Grants 

No. 1.221 Fellowships 

No. 1.222 Research Training Grants 

No. 1.223 Research Career Development 
Awards 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 
No. 1.230 Research Grants 
No. 1.231 Fellowships 
No. 1.232 Research Grants 
No. 1.233 Research Career Development 
Awards 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GENERAL MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 
No. 1.240 Research Grants 
No. 1.241 Research Training Grants 
No. 1.242 Fellowships 
No. 1.243 Research Career Development 
Awards 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 
No. 1.250 Research Project Grants 
No. 1.251 Cerebrovascular Clinical Trainee- 
ships (duplicate) 
. 1.252 Cerebrovascular Training Pro- 
grams (duplicate) 
No. 1.253 Cerebrovascular Research Train- 
ing Grants (duplicate) 
. 1.254 Neurological and 
eases—Fellowships 
-1.255 Neurological and 
eases—Research Career 
Awards 
No. 1.256 Neurological and Sensory Dis- 
eases—Research Training Grants 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 
Office of Program Liaison 
No. 1.260 Grants-in-Aid to States (formu- 
la- mate 
No. 1.260 Mental Health Project Grants 
(nonmatching) 


Division of Extramural Research Programs 
No, 1.261 Research Grant Program Support 
Division of Mental Health Service Programs 
Mental Health Care Administration Branch 
No. 1.262 Mental Health—Hospital In-serv- 
ice Training 


Sensory Dis- 


Sensory Dis- 
Development 


Center for Studies of Metropolitan and Re- 
gional Mental Health Problems 

No. 1.263 Mental Health Training and Re- 
search Programs 

No. 1.264 Development and Expansion of 

Community Mental Health Programs 
Mental Health Facilities Branch 

1.265 Comprehensive Community Men- 

tal Health Centers—Construction and 

Services 

1.266 Hospital Improvement 

Project Program (to States) 

Mental Health Centers Staffing Branch 


1.267 Initial Staffing of Community 
Mental Health Centers 
Division of Special Mental Health Programs 
No. 1.268 Early Child Care Demonstrations 
and Evaluations 
1.269 National Center for Prevention 
and Control of Alcoholism 
. 1.270 Center for Studies of Narcotic 
and Drug Abuse 
. 1.271 Center for Studies of Suicide 
Prevention 
Division of Field Investigations 
. 1.272 Contracts With Private and Pub- 
lic Hospitals for Narcotic Addiction Re- 
habilitation 
No. 1.273 Center for Epidemiologic Studies 
Division of Special Mental Health Research 
Programs 
No. 1.274 Fellowships 
No. 1.275 Research Career Development 
Awards 
No. 1.276 Research Training Grants 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 
No. 1.277 Saint Elizabeths Hopsital 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON MENTAL HEALTH OF 
CHILDREN 
No. 1.278 Health Study of Resources Relat- 
ing to Children’s Emotional Illness (an- 
swered) 


No. 


No. Grant 


No. 


No. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 
Facilities and Resources Division 

No. 1.281 Improving and Expanding Basic 
Medical Library Resources 

No. 1.282 Medical Library Facilities (grants 
for construction or improvement) 

No. 1.283 Biomedical Communications—Es- 
tablishment of Regional Medical Librar- 
ies 

Publications and Translations Division 

No. 1.284 Biomedical Communications (pub- 
lications and translation support pro- 
gram) ¢ 

. Research and Training Division 

No. 1.285 Research Project Grants 

No. 1.286 Health Science Scholar Awards 

Biomedical Communications (medical 

librarianship program) 

1.287 Biomedical Communications 

Training Grants 

No. 1.288 Health Science Information fel- 
lowships 

HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
DIVISION OF TRAINING PROGRAMS 

No. 2.1 Centers and Services for Deaf-Blind 
Children 

No. 2.2 Recruitment of Personnel for edu- 
cation of the Handicapped 

No. 2.3 Dissemination of Information Con- 
cerning the Education of Handicapped 
Children 
DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

No. 2.4 Regional Resource Center for Im- 
provement of the Education of Handi- 
capped Children 

MEDIA SERVICES AND CAPTIONED FILMS 
BRANCH 

No. 2.5 Media Services—Captioned Films 
(answered) 

Aid to State Branch 

No. 2.6 Programs and Projects of Assistance 
to State Agency Responsible for the Free 
Public Education of Handicapped Chil- 
dren (P.L. 89-313) 

No. 2.7 Assistance to States for Preschool 
and School Programs (Title VI, ESEA) 

DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


No. 2.8 Research, Demonstrations, and Re- 
lated Purpose Activities to Improve the 
Education of Handicapped Children and 
Youth 

No. 2.9 Construction of Facilities for Re- 
search and Other Purposes related to 
the Education of Handicapped Children 

No. 2.10 Support to Improve Curricula and 
Educational Media for Handicapped 
Children 

No. 2.11 Research and Demonstrations Re- 
lating to Physical Education and Rec- 
reation for Mentally Retarded and 
Other Handicapped Children 

BUREAU or HIGHER EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF COLLEGE FACILITIES 

No. 2.20. Instructional Funds for Land- 

grant Colleges and Universities. 
Program Operations Branch 

No, 2.21 State Commissions Under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act 

No. 2.22 Disaster Relief for Public Institu- 
tions of Higher Education 

Instructional Equipment Section 


No. 2.23 Equipment for Undergraduate 
Education 


Facilities Loans Section 


No. aa Loans for Higher Education Facili- 
es 


Construction Program Coordination Section 


No, 2.25 Grants for Higher Education 
Facilities 


No, 
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DIVISION OF COLLEGE SUPPORT 
Developing Institutions Branch 
No. 2.26 Strengthening developing Institu- 
tions (including national teaching fel- 
lowships) (answered) 
Faculty Development Branch 
No. 2.27 Faculty Development Program 
(answered) 
DIVISION OF GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Graduate Facilities Branch 
No. 2.28 Graduate Facilities of the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
(answered) 
Graduate Academic Programs Branch 
No. 2.29 Institutional Assistance Grants 
(answered) 
No. 2.30 for Higher 
Educational Personnel (answered) 
No. 2.32 Prospective Teacher Fellowship 
Program (answered) 
DIVISION OF STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 
Insured Loan Branch 
No. 2.33 Insured loan to students in insti- 
tutions of higher education 
Educational Opportunity Grants Branch 
No. 2.84 Educational opportunity grants 
program (answered) 
2.35 Contracts to encourage the full 
utilization of educational talent 
Loans Branch 
2.36 National defense student loan 
program 
Cuban Loan Program Section 
2.31 U.S. loan program for Cuban stu- 
dents (answered) 
Work-Study Branch 
. 2.37 College work-study program (an- 
swered) 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL 
DEVELOPMENT 


DIVISION OF PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


. 2.40 Development of education person- 
nel: preschool, elementary, secondary, 
adult and vocational personnel insti- 
tutes and training programs 

. 241 State grants for recruitment of 
educational personnel 

. 242 Development of educational per- 
sonnel: fellowships and graduate pro- 
grams 

PUBLIC INFORMATION STAFF 


2.43 Encouragement of educational 
careers 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


TEACHERS CORPS 
No. 2.44 Teacher corps (answered) 
BUREAU OF ADULT, VOCATIONAL, AND LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS 
DIVISION OF LIBRARY SERVICES AND EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES 
Library Training and Resources Branch 
No. 2.50 Acquisition of Resources for Col- 
lege and University Libraries—Supple- 
mental Grants 
Educational Television Branch 
No. 2.55 Grants to State Board of Educa- 
tion, Educational Television Stations, 
and Related Organizations 


Library Program and Facilities Branch 
No. 2.56 Public Library Services (title I) 
No, 2.57 Public Library Construction Pro- 
gram (title II) 

2.58 Interlibrary Cooperation (title III) 
2.59 Library Services Program (title 
IV-A) 
2.60 Library Services to the Physically 
Handicapped (title IV-B) 
DIVISION OF ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
Community Service and Continuing 
Education Branch 
No. 2.61 Community Service Program 
Grants 


No. 
No. 


No. 
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Civil Defense Adult Education Branch 
No. 2.62 Civil Defense Adult Education 
Branch (answered) 
Adult Education Branch 
No. 2.63 Adult Basic Education 
No. 2.64 Adult Basic Education: 
Training and Special Projects 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION 
Facilities and Deyelopment Branch 
No. 2.65 Vocational Education School Con- 
struction in Appalachia 
No. 2.66 School Facilities—Area Vocational 
Education School Facilities 
Program Planning and Development Branch 
No. 2.67 Residential Vocational Education 
Schools 
State Vocational Services Branch 


2.68 Vocational Training: Allotments to 
States Under Smith-Hughes Act 

2.69 Vocational Training: Allotments to 
States Under George-Barden Act 

2.70 Allotments to States Under Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 


2.71 Work-Study Program: Vocational 
Education 


DIVISION OF MANPOWER AND TRAINING 
State Program and Services Branch 


2.72 Training and Retraining of Women 
and Older Workers 


On-the-job training section 


2.73. On-the-Job Training With Supple- 
mentary Classroom Instruction 


Experimental and demonstration section 


No, 2.74 Experimental and Demonstration 
Grants and Contracts 


Redevelopment and demonstration section 
No. 2.75 Redevelopment Area Training 
National Programs and Services Branch 
No. 2.76 Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Program 


NATIONAL ADVISOR, 


Teacher 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


FUTURE HOMEMAKERS OF 
AMERICA 


No.2.77 Future Homemakers of America 


NATIONAL ADVISOR, FUTURE FARMERS OF 
AMERICA 


No. 2.78 Future Farmers of America 


BUREAU OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

DIVISION OF EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

No. 2.80 Equal Educational Opportunities 
Program Technical Assistance 

No. 2.81 Equal Educational Opportunities 
Program—Grants to School Boards 

No. 2.82 Equal Educational Opportunities 
Program Institutes of Higher Education 
to Help Elementary and Secondary School 
Personnel 

DIVISION OF SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY 

AFFECTED AREAS 
School Construction Section 

No. 2.83 Financial Assistance for School 
Construction in Areas Affected by Fed- 
eral Activity (impacted areas program) 

No, 2.84 Disaster Assistance for Public 
Schools (grants and loans) 

Property Section 

No. 2.85 Assistance for School Construction 
on Federal Properties 
Maintenance and Operation Section 


No, 2.86 Financial Assistance for School 
Maintenance and Operation in Areas Af- 
fected by Federal Activity (impacted 
areas program) 


DIVISION OF COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 


No. 2.87 Bilingual Programs for Children 
in School 


No, 2.88 Prevention of School Dropouts 


No. 2.89 Model Education Centers for Deaf- 
Blind Children 
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Migrant Program Section 
No. 2.90 Support of Education for Migrants 
Neglected-Delinquent Section 
No. 2.91 Support of the Education of the 
Neglected and Delinquent 
DIVISION OF STATE AGENCY COOPERATION 
No. 2.92 Strengthening State Educational 
Agencies: Basic Grants 
No. 2.93 Strengthening State Educational 
Agencies: Special Project Grants 
No, 2.94 Cooperation Career Development 
With State Universities: Training for 
Potential Leaders in Education (in the 
Office of Education) 
Consultative Services Support Branch 
No. 2.95 Early Childhood Program 
No. 2.96 Health Related Services Program 
No. 2.97 Technical Assistance to Rural 
Schools (on request of States, to receive 
grants) 
DIVISION OF PLANS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
CENTERS 
Innovative Centers Branch 
No. 2.98 Supplementary Educational Cen- 
ters and Services 
Program Development and Dissemination 
Branch 


Program development section 

No. 2.99 Science Youth Activities (science 

clubs) 
Instructional Resources Branch 

No. 2.100 Acquisition of School Library Re- 
sources and Instructional Materials 

No. 2.101 Equipment and State Services for 
Instructional Improvement 

No. 2.102 Matching Grants to States for 
Public Schools, for Equipment for Edu- 
cation in Critical Subjects 

No. 2.103 Loans to Private Schools, for 
Equipment for Education in Critical 
Subjects 

No, 2.104 Matching Grants to States for 
Equipment for Education in the Arts 
and Humanities 

No. 2.105 Loans to Nonprofit Private Schools 
for Equipment for Education in the Arts 
and Humanities 

Guidance and personnel services branch 

No. 2.106 Guidance, Counseling and Test- 
ing: Identification and Encouragement 
of Able Students (grants to States) 
DIVISION OF STATISTICAL OPERATIONS 

No. 2.107 Grants to State Educational 
Agencies for Improvement of Statistical 
Services 

No. 2.108 Education Advisory Services and 
Data 


DIVISION OF DATA ANALYSIS AND DISSEMINATION 
No, 2.109 Education Advisory Services and 
Data 
BUREAU or RESEARCH 
ARTS AND HUMANITIES PROGRAM 
No, 2,120 Arts and Humanities Research 
DIVISION OF INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND 
DISSEMINATION 
No. 2.121 Support for Research on Educa- 
tional Uses of Information Technology 
Educational resources and information 
center (ERIC) 
No, 2.122 Operation of Decentralized Clear- 
inghouse, Coordinated by ERIC Staff 
No. 2.123 Maintaining Educational Thesau- 


ras, Preparation of Bibliographies, and 
Grants and Contracts for Such Activities 


Library and information sciences research 
branch 


No, 2.124 Library and information Science 
Research and Demonstration Grants 


No, 2.125 Library and Information Science 
Demonstration Projects Grants and 
Contracts 
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Equipment development branch 
No. 2.126 Support for the Application of 
Technology Designed To Improve In- 
structional and Administrative Pro- 
grams in Educational Settings 
DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION RESEARCH 


No. 2.127 Cooperative Research Program— 
Graduate and Undergraduate Level 
2.128 Language Development Research 
and Studies—Contract Research 
2.129 Design, Development, Evaluation 
and Demonstration of Educational, 
Technology and Total Curricula or Seg- 
ments Thereof Appropriate to College 
and University Students 
. 2.180 Research, Development, Evalua- 
tion and Demonstration of Materials 
and Practices Related to the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of Programs, 
Institutions and Systems of Higher Edu- 
cation 
Research Training Branch 
. 2.131 Educational Research and Train- 
ing—Grants to Colleges 
2.132 Educational Research and Train- 
ing—Grants to Students for Research 
Traineeships, Internships, and Fellow- 
ships 
Comparative Research Branch 
No. 2.133 Foreign Currency Financing of 
Educational Research Activities 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL LABORATORIES 


No. 2.134 Development, Monitoring, and 
Administration of Regional Educational 
Laboratories—Research and Develop- 
ment Centers (Construction and Equip- 
ment Grants) 


DIVISION OF COMPREHENSIVE AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION RESEARCH 
No. 2.135 Research and Related Experi- 
mental, Demonstration and Training 
Projects at Secondary, Postsecondary 
and Community College Levels 


Basic Studies Branch 


. 2.136 Development of New Knowledge 
at Secondary and Community College 
Level Providing a Research Foundation 
for Further Developmental Work in 
Education—Phychological Foundations 

No. 2.137 Development of New Knowledge at 

Secondary and Community College Level 

Providing a Research Foundation for 

Further Developmental Work in Educa- 

tion—Sociological Foundations 


Instructional Materials and Administration 
Studies Branch 

No, 2.138 Development and Evaluation of 
Curricula Materials and Education Media 
2.139 Research, Development, Demon- 
strations, and Training Directed Toward 
Administrative, Operational, and Per- 
sonnel Problems of Secondary, and Post- 
Secondary Education Programs 


Career Opportunities Branch 
2.140 Support to Develop Information 
for Improvement of Vocational-Techni- 
cal Education Pr and Curricula 
and to Assist Establishment of New Cur- 
ricula 
DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION RESEARCH 
Basic Studies Branch 
No, 2.141 Contracts or Grants for Basic Re- 
search 
Instructional Materials and Practices Branch 
No. 2.142 Support for Improving Curricula 
and Instructional Aids 
Organizational and Administration 
Studies Branch 
2.143 Support for Research Related to 
the Organization and Administration of 
Preschool, Elementary, and Intermedi- 


ate Level Programs, Institutions, and 
Systems 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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REGIONAL RESEARCH PROGRAM DIRECTOR 


No. 2.144 Small Project Research 

No. 2.145 Research Development Grants 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

2.150 Technical Assistance for 

Teachers and Administrators from Less 

Well-Developed Countries 

2.151 Grants for Undergraduate Pro- 
in International Studies 


No. 


No. 


No. 2.152 Grants for Centers for Advanced 
International Studies 

No. 2.153 Modern Foreign Language Fel- 
lowships 

No, 2.154 Teacher Exchange and 
Summer Seminars Abroad for American 
‘Teachers 

No. 2.155 International Teacher Develop- 
ment program 


OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EDUCATION 

No. 2.160 National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf 

. 2.161 Model Secretary for the Deaf 

. 2.162 Howard University 

. 2.163 Educational Television Broad- 
casting Facilities Construction 

No. 2.164 Gallaudet College 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE— 
SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 
OFFICE oF INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


3.1 Support for Social Welfare 

3.2 Training—Child Care 

3.3 Research and Training 

3.4 International Maternal and Child 
Health Programs 

3.5 International Rehabilitation Activi- 
ties—Health Research Training 

3.6 International Rehabilitation Activi- 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No, 


No. 3.7 International Rehabilitation Activi- 
ties—Interchange of Rehabilitation Ex- 
perts 

No. 3.8 Cooperation With International 
Agencies 

OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


No. 3.10 Correctional Rehabilitation Study 
Program (project grants) 
DIVISION OF GRANTS MANAGEMENT 
No. 3.11 General Research Grants Programs 
DIVISION OF INTRA-MURAL RESEARCH 
No. 3.12 National Study of Rehabilitation 
Needs 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND TRAINING CENTERS 

No. 3.13 Centers for Mental Retardation 

No. 3.14 Centers for the Deaf 

No. 3.15 Vocational Rehabilitation—Re- 
search and Training Centers 

No. 3.16 Medical Research and Training 
Centers 

DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

No. 3.17 Cooperative Research and Demon- 
stration Grants in Social Welfare 

No. 3.18 Grants for Educational Research 


Research and Demonstration 
Grants 
REHABILITATION SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
No. 3.30 Supplementary Ald to the Aged, 
Blind, or Disabled 
DIVISION OF STATE PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


No. 3.31 Comprehensive Statewide Planning 

No. 3.32 Helping Disabled Social Security 
Applicants 

No. 3.33 Rehabilitation Disability Insurance 

No. 3.34 Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
for Social Security Beneficiaries 


DIVISION OF STATE PLANS, PROJECTS, AND 
GRANTS 
No. 3.35 Blind-Reader Services 
No. 3.36 Business Enterprises Operated by 
the Blind 


No. 3.37 Grants for Basic Rehabilitation 
Services to Disabled Persons—to State 
Agencies 
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No. 3.38 Innovation Grants—Innovation of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Services 

No. 3.39 Expansion Grants—Grants for Ex- 
pansion of Services for Vocational Re- 
habilitation 


DIVISION OF SERVICES FOR THE BLIND 
No. 3.40 Special Services for the Blind and 
Deaf 


No. 3.41 Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
to Blind Persons 
No. 3.42 Vending Stand Program for the 


Blind 
No. 3.43 Aid to the Blind—Social Services 
DIVISION OF MENTAL RETARDATION 
No. 3.44 Facilites for the Mentally Re- 
tarded 
No. 8.45 Support for the Mentally Re- 
tarded 
No. 3.46 Hospital Inservices Training 
(training for health careers on mental 
retardation) 
3.47 Mental Retardation—Planning Im- 
plementation Grants 
No. 3.48 Hospital Inservices Training 
(training for health careers in mental 


No. 


retardaton) 

No. 3.49 Mental Retardation—Hospital Im- 
provement 

No. 3.50 Mental Retardation— University 


Affiliated Clinical Facilities 
DIVISION OF DISABILITY SERVICES 


. 3.51 Disability Services 
o. 3.52 Aid to the Permanently and Total- 
ly Disabled—Social Services 


DIVISION OF REHABILITATION TRAINING 


No, 3.53 Architectural Barriers to the 
Handicapped 

No. 3.54 Workshop Improvement (grants) 

No. 3.55 Training Services in Workshops 

No. 3.56 Improvement of Client Services in 

Workshops 

3.57 Technical Assistance to Workshops 

3.58 Construction of Workshops and Re- 

habilitation Facilities 


DIVISION OF REHABILITATION TRAINING 


. 3.59 Vocational Rehabilitation Training 
Grants 

Teaching Grants (to institutions) 

Traineeship Grants 

Inservice Training Grants 

Short-Term Training 

Deaf-Interpreter Services 

Demonstration Blind Vocational 

Training—Graduate Courses 


CUBAN REFUGEE PROGRAM 


„ 8.70 Welfare assistance and Services 
Financial Assistance to Supply Basic Es- 


No. 
No. 


Unaccompanied by Relatives 

No. 3.72 Resettlement—Relocation of Ref- 
ugee Cubans 

No. 3.73 Education of Cuban Refugees 
Loans to Refugee Students in College 

No, 3.74 Education of Cuban Refugees— 
Refresher Courses for Doctors and other 
Professional Persons 

No. 3.75 Assistance to Public Schools in 
Dade County, Florida—Instruction to 

Children. 

No. 3.76 Assistance to Public Schools in 
Dade County, Florida—Vocational Train- 
ing to Adults 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE 
No. 3.80 Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

No. 3.81 Child Welfare Research and 
Demonstration 

No. 3.82 Research on Maternal and Child 
Health Services and Crippled Children’s 
Services 

No. 3.83 Child Health Studies 

No. 3.84 Child Welfare Studies 

No. 3.85 Juvenile Delinquency Studies 

No. 3.86 Child Life Studies 
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DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICES 

No. 3.87 Child Welfare Services (grants to 
States) 

No, 3.88 Child Welfare: Training of Per- 
sonnel Grants 


DIVISION OF HEALTH SERVICES 


. 3.89 Support for Medical Social Work 

. 3.90 Support for Nursing 

. 3.91 Training of Personnel to Care for 
Crippled Children 

. 3.92 Special Health Care Project Grants 
for School and Preschool Children 

3.93 Services for Crippled Children 

. 8.94 Project Grants for Crippled Chil- 
dren 

. 8.95 Health Services for School and 
Preschool Children 

. 3.96 Maternal and Child Health Services 

No. 3.97 Health Care Projects for School 
and Preschool Children 

. 3.98 Maternal and Child Health Project 
Grants—Special Clinics for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children 

. 3.99 Special Maternity and Infant Care 
Projects 


DIVISION OF REPORTS 
No, 3.100 Children’s Reports 


OFFICE OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND YOUTH 
DEVELOPMENT 

No. 3.101 Control and Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency: Technical Assistance 
and Information Services 

No. 3.102 Control and Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency: Demonstration 

No. 3.108 Control and Prevention of Juve- 
nile Delinquency: Personnel Training 


ADMINISTRATION ON AGING 
OFFICE OF PROGRAM POLICY AND INFORMATION 


No. 3.110 Clearinghouse for Information 
Related to Problems of the Aged and 
Aging. 

OFFICE OF RESEARCH, DEMONSTRATIONS, AND 

TRAINING, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS STAFF 


No. 3.111 Employment of the Elderly Poor 
No. 3.112 Research and Development Proj- 
ects for the Aged 


OFFICE OF STATE AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 


. 3.114 Foster Grandparent Program 

. 3.115 Community Services for the Aged 

. 3.116 Old Age Assistance—Social Serv- 
ices 

. 3.117 Old Age Assistance—Administra- 

tion, Services and Training 

3.118 Planning and Coordination of 

Programs of Older Citizens 

. 3.119 Planning Demonstration Projects 

No.3.120 Training Personnel 

. 3.121 Expansion of Such Programs as 
Establishment of Senior-Citizen Centers 
MEDICAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

. 3.130 Old Age Assistance—Medical Care 

3.131 Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children (duplicate) 

. 3.132 Medical Assistance to the Aged: 
Kerr-Mills Program Administration, 
Services and Training 

. 3.133 Medical Assistance Program 

. 3.134 Medical Assistance Program 
Special, Easy Provision for Guam, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 

. 3.135 Aid to the Blind—Medical, Re- 
medial Care 

. 8.186 Aid to the Permanently and To- 
tally Disabled—Medical and Remedial 
Care 
31.187 Supplementary Aid to the Aged, 
Blind, or Disabled 

ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS ADMINISTRATION 
3.140 Aid to the Blind—Cash Pay- 
ments 
8.141 Aid to the Permanently and 
Totally Disabled—Cash Payments 
3.142 Medical Assistance to the Aged: 
Kerr-Mills Program—Assistance Pay- 
ments 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 
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3.143 Aid to Families With Dependent 
Children (duplicate) 
3.144 Old Age Assistamce—Cash Pay- 
ments 
3.145 Supplementary Aid to the Aged, 
Blind, or Disabled 

DIVISION OF PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
3.146 Assistance for Repatriated U.S. 
Nationals—For Other Than Mentally 
m 
3.147 Assistance for Repatriated U.S. 
Nationals—Mentally III 
3.148 Emergency Welfare Services 
3.149 Welfare Planning Activities in 
Regard to Refugees and Immigrants 

OFFICE OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


3.151 Work Experience Program—Work 
Experience and Training (answered) 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH 

. 8.152 Demographic Studies 

. 3.153 Medical Care Studies 

. 3.154 Field and Statistical Services 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

. 3.160 Hospital Insurance 
3.161 Voluntary Medical Insurance 

. 3.162 Agreements With Nominated Or- 
ganizations to Facilitate Payment to 

Providers of Services Under the Basic 

Hospital Insurance 

3.163 Contracts With Carriers for Ad- 

ministration of Benefits Under the Sup- 

plementary Medical Insurance Plan 

3.164 Agreements With State Agencies 

for Certification of Providers of Services 

and Independent Laboratories Under the 

Health Insurance Program 

. 3.165 Agreements With State Agencies 
for Certification of Retirement Insur- 
ance 

. 3.166 Social 
surance 

. 3.167 Social Security Benefits (disabil- 
ity insurance) 

. 3.168 Contracts With State Agencies 
for Executing Disability Determinations 
for the Disability Insurance Program 

. 3.169 Federal Credit Unions—Loans and 
Thrift and Financial Counseling 

. 3.170 Social Security Credits for Vet- 
erans 


FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Research Studies and Methodology 

Clinical Studies 

Research—Special Studies 

National/Regional Workshops 

Information to Consumers 

State Program Development 

8 Bureau of Science Research Stud- 
les and Methodology 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


4.10 Surplus Property Utilization Pro- 

gram (answered) 

1.1—COMPREHENSIVE AREAWIDE 
PLANNING 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-749, P. L. 90- 
174. 

Administrator: Headquarters and Regional 
Offices, Comprehensive Health Planning, 
HSMHA, DHEW. 

Nature of Program: Grants are available to 
support planning activities encompassing all 
aspects of health. The Congress declares 
that fulfillment of our national purpose de- 
pends on promoting and assuring the high- 
est level of health attainable for every 
person. 

Eligibility: Any public or non-profit private 
organization not designated by the Governor 
under Section 314(a) may apply. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Security—Survivors In- 


No. 


NO. HEALTH 


through grants-in-aid. Maximum Federal 
participation: 75 percent. 
Use Restrictions: Planning only. 
„ Sought: $10,000,000 for FY 
1969. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $5,000,000. 
None previous, 


June 25, 1968 
Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,389,000 


Assistance Prerequisites: Legal and quali- 
tative criteria review. 

Postgrant Requirements: Not yet devel- 
oped. 

Washington Contact: Harold Herman, 
Ph.D., Chief, Health Planning Branch, Office 
of Comprehensive Health Planning, HSMHA, 
8120 Woodmont Avenue, Bethesda, Md., 
20014. 

Local Contact: Regional Office addresses 
included in Information and Policies. 

Application Deadlines: December 1, March 
1, June 1, Sept. 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 5 weeks with wide varia- 
tion depending on individual circumstances. 

Related Programs: Formula Grants for 
State level Health Planning 314(a), Training, 
Study and Demonstration Grants in Health 
Planning 314(c), Formula grants for Health 
Services 314(d), Project grants for Health 
Services 314(e). 


NO. 1.2—STATE COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLAN- 
NING SECTION 314 (a) 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-749, P.L. 90- 
174, Sec. 314(a). 

Administrator: Regional Offices, Compre- 
hensive Health Planning. 

Nature of Program: “The Congress declares 
that fulfillment of our national purpose de- 
pends on and assuring the highest 
level of health attainable for every per- 
son...” 

Eligibility: Single State agency designated 
by the Governor. 

Available Assistance: Formula grant as- 
sistance—2 year expenditure authority. 

Use Restrictions: P 

Appropriations Sought: 
000,000. 

Past appropriations: FY 1969, $5,000,000, 
FY 1968, $2,500,000; FY 1967, $0. 

Obligations incurred: FY 1967, $1,500,000 
estimated; FY 1968, $4,050,000 estimated. 

Average Assistance: $95,000. 

Assistance Prerequisities: Submittal of ap- 
provable State program for planning. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual revision 
of program; annual progress report. 

Washington Contact: Harold Herman, Ph. 
D., Chief, Health Planning Branch, Office of 
Comprehensive Health Planning, 8120 Wood- 
mont Avenue, Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

Local Contact: Regional offices in Informa- 
tion and Policies for Section 314(a). 

Application Deadlines: Beginning of June. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 8 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 4 weeks with wide varia- 
tion depending upon individual circum- 
stances. 

Related Program: Section 314 (b), (c), (d), 
(e). 
NO. 


only. 
FY 1969, $10,- 


1.3—GRANTS FOR HEALTH SERVICES DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Authorizing Statute: 
amended by P.L. 90-174. 

Administrator: Office of Comprehensive 
Health Planning, 8120 Woodmont Avenue, 
Bethesda, Maryland, 20014. 

Nature of Program: Project Grants for 
Health Services Development are available to 
cover part of the cost of: 


(a) Providing services 9 related 
training) 


PL. 89-749, as 


to meet health needs of limited 
geographic scope or of 5 regional 
or national significance; or 

( ph Developing and supporting for an ini- 

tial period new programs of health services 
(including related training.) 

Eligibility: Any public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agency, institution, or organization in 
the United States, including the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, Trust Terri- 
tories of the Pacific Islands, or the Virgin 
Islands is eligible to apply for a grant. 

Available Assistance: Grants are generally 
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made in cash, however, under certain cir- 
cumstances direct assistance in the form of 
Le or equipment may be supplied. 

se Restrictions: Funds may be spent for 
3 and all other types of expenditures 
mvolved in providing health services, except 
that the funds may not be spent for con- 
struction of buildings and, only to a limited 
degree, for renovations. Certain other minor 
items are not allowable. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, 89.1 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968 appropria- 
tion was 62.5 million dollars. Program be- 
came effective July 1, 1967. 

Obligations Incurred: It is expected that 
the entire 62.5 million dollars will be obli- 
gated by June 30, 1968. In addition, a request 
for a supplemental appropriation in the 
amount of $20 million has been requested, 
but not appropriated to date. 

Average Assistance: The average grant is 
between $50,000 and $100,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
agency must be an eligible agency, submit a 
protocol which is approved through a formal 
review process, and pay at least some of the 
costs of the project. Funds are insufficient 
to fund all projects so only those ranked 
highest may be awarded funds. 

Postgrant Requirements: The grantee must 
submit annual expenditure and progress re- 
ports during the period of the grant. At the 
conclusion of the grant a final expenditure 
and project report must be submitted. The 
application must have built into it an eval- 
uation of the accomplishments of the project 
in terms of the objectives set forth. 

Washington Contact: Applications may be 
sent to Dr. James Cavanaugh, Director. 

Office of Comprehensive Health Planning, 
8120 Woodmont Avenue, Bethesda, Mary- 
land 20014. 495-6201. Basically the responsi- 
bility for consultation with respect to this 
program has been assigned to Regional Of- 
fices. 


Local Contact: The Regional Health Di- 
rector in each of the nine HEW Regional Of- 
fices is the point of contact in each region. 

Application Deadlines: Applications must 
be received in the respective regional office 
by May 1, August 1, November 1, and Febru- 
ary 1 of each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The minimum 
time between receipt of application and no- 
tice of eligibility is 4 months. 

Reworking Time: The average elapsed time 
between receipt of application and notice of 
eligibility or request for additional informa- 
tion is about three weeks. 

Related Programs: Programs administered 
by the Children’s Bureau in particular, and 
other programs within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are related 
to some extent with this program. 

NO. 1.4—TRAINING, STUDIES AND DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

Authorizing Statute: PL 89-749; Section 
314(c) PL 90-174. 

Administrator: Health Branch, 
Office of Comprehensive Health Planning. 

Nature of Program: Grants may be made 
to any public or nonprofit private agency, 
institution or organization for projects for 
training, studies or demonstrations for the 
development of improved or more effective 
comprehensive health planning throughout 
the Nation. 

Eligibility: Any public or nonprofit private 
agency, institution or organization. 

Available Assistance: Grants for training, 
studies and demonstrations in comprehen- 
sive health planning. 

Appropriations: $2.5 million in FY 1969. 

Past Appropriations: $2.5 million in FY 
1968; $1.5 million in FY 1967; $0 FY 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: $1.2 million in FY 
1967; not given for 1968. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $100,- 


Assistance Prerequisites: All applications 
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are reviewed by the Comprehensive Health 
Planning Training and Studies Review Com- 
mi 7 

Postgrant Requirements: A progress re- 
port and fiscal report are required. Site visits 
are made on continuation projects. Evalua- 
tion is a part of the application. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Harold Herman, 
Chief, Health Planning Branch, Office of 
Comprehensive Health Planning, 8120 Wood- 
mont Ave., Bethesda, Md. 20014. 

Local Contact: Regional offices in Infor- 
mation & Policies 314(c). 

Application Deadlines: June 20, 1968, Oc- 
tober 15, 1968, January 15, 1968, March 15, 
1968. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2.5 months. 

Reworking Time: 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: Section 314 (a), (b), 
(d), (e). 

NO. 1.5—GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICES 

Authorizing Statute: Section 314(d) of the 
Public Health Service Act, as amended. 

Administrator: Office of Comprehensive 
Health Planning, Health Services, and Mental 
Health Administration, James H. Cavanaugh, 
Ph.D., Director. 

Nature of Program: To assist the States in 
establishing and maintaining adequate pub- 
lic health services, including the training of 

for State and local health work. 

Eligibility: Only the State health and 
mental health authority of each State are 
eligible to receive an allotment under Section 
314 (d) of the Act. The term “State” includes 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands. 

For fiscal years after June 30, 1968, 
at least 70 percent of the allotment to the 
State health authority and to the mental 
health authority under Section 314(d) shall 
be available only for the provision of public 
health services in communities may be 
rendered by State or local public health or 
nonprofit private health agencies, or by the 
State health or mental health authority, if 
they are provided directly to the community. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
through the formula grant to State health 
and mental health agencies. Technical assist- 
ance from DHEW Regional and Central 
Offices. 

Use Restrictions: Federal participation in 
the costs of providing “public health serv- 
ices” under a State plan may include the 
costs of any physical, mental, or environ- 
mental health service which the State au- 
thority is authorized to undertake, including 
the training of personnel for State and local 
health work. 

Appropriations Sought: $76.8 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $60,250,000. 

became effective July 1, 1967. 

Obligations Incurred: None. 

Average Assistance; The allotment to each 
State is based upon a formula utilizing pop- 
ulation and per capita income, No State will 
receive less than it received in fiscal year 
1967 for the formula grant programs included 
in this block grant. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In order to qualify 
for a grant, a State must submit to and have 
approved by the Regional Health Director a 
State plan for public health services which 
contains the information and meets the re- 
quirements specified in subsection 314(d) (2) 
of the Act and the Regulations. 

Postgrant Requirements: For each program 
to be supported under the State plan the 
State must describe the methods to be used 
to evaluate: (a) progress toward reaching 
program objectives, including the health 
status of people, and (b) the effectiveness 


progress 
reports detailing the accomplishments of the 
programs. 
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Contacts: Each of the Regional Health 
Directors has authority to approve State 


plans. 

Application Deadlines: State plans must be 
received and approved before Federal funds 
may be made available. Regional Offices have 
requested plans as early as May 6 and as 
late as June 1, if Federal funds are to be 
available by July 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: One month, as 
a minimum, is required for necessary review 
prior to approval. 

Reworking Time: 2 to 4 weeks. 

Related Programs: Grants for Comprehen- 
sive Health Planning [section 314(a) PHS 
Act]. Project Grants for Health Services De- 
velopment [section 314(e), PHS Act]. 


NO. 1.26—CHRONIC DISEASE RESEARCH GRANTS 
(INCLUDING CANCER) 


Authorizing Statute: Section 301-42 USO 
241 (Public Health Service Act as amended). 

Administrator: Robert M. Thorner, Chief, 
Research and Development. 

Nature of Program: The program views 
chronic disease as a continuum which starts 
at the birth of an individual and progresses 
through life to death. At various points along 
this continuum, certain chronic disease prob- 
lem areas have been identified along with 
community health program activities which 
have been established to cope with them. This 
concept is depicted in the following sche- 
matic diagram: 

Health Problem Area: Birth; Prechronic 
Disease State; Symptomatic Disease, Trauma 
and Physical, Impairment; Functional Dis- 
ability; Death. 

Community Health Chronic Disease Pro- 
gram; Prenatal and Perinatal Care; Primary 
Prevention and Health Promotion; Case Con- 
trol and Care Services, Rehabilitation, Ter- 
minal Care Services. 

The programs of the Division are aimed at 
preventing or delaying the process of passage 
from one health problem area to a more 
severe one or at ameliorating the associated 
problems related to the psychosocial, bio- 
logical, economic and physical factors. 

Eligibility: Any nonprofit organization. 

Available Assistance; Funds for staff, equip- 
ment and technical services necessary for the 
conduct of the research project. 

Use Restrictions: Financial assistance for 
the conduct of chronic disease research. 

Appropriations Sought; FY 1969, $4,893,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $3,551,000; 
FY 1967, $4,839,000; FY 1968, $3,774,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fx 1966, $3,551,000; 
FY 1967, $4,831,000; FY 1968, $3,752,000. 

Available Assistance: $55,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must have appli- 
cation approved for technical quality by a 
study section, and for program relevance by 
a council. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual final sum- 
mary progress reports reviewed staff. 

Washington Contact: Robert M. Thorner, 
Chief, Research and Development, NCCD. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Room 1200, 
42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

Application Deadlines: February 1, June 1, 
October 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 6 months. 

Related Programs: Research grants pro- 
gram of other Centers, Divisions, and NIH. 
NO. 1,.27—-CHRONIC DISEASE RESEARCH TRAINING 

PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 
U.S. O. 


Section 301—42 
241 (Public Health Service Act as 


). 

Administrator: Robert M. Thorner, Chief, 
Research and Development, NCCD., 

Nature of Program: The objective of this 

program is to increase the number of com- 
petent trained personnel to perform and di- 
rect community research in the prevention 
and control of chronic diseases, 

Research into the community aspects of 
chronic disease requires persons capable of 
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seeing beyond the purely medical aspects of 
disease; i.e. persons who appreciate the in- 
fluence of social, economic, cultural and be- 
havioral factors in relation to the prevention 
and treatment of chronic illness. Persons 
from a variety of disciplines—medicine, 
sociology, economics, anthropology, statis- 
tics, etc—must be trained not only in their 
basic disciplines but must also be 

to a broad program of training in the above- 
mentioned areas. 

Eligibility: Any nonprofit organization. 

Available Assistance: Funds for staff, 
a aes supplies and student stipends. 

se Restrictions: Training of research per- 
e for chronic diseases. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $300,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 66, $200,000; FY 
67, $300,000; FY 68, $300,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 66, $200,000; FY 
67, $300,000; FY 68, $300,000. 

Average Assistance: $45,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must have appli- 
cation approved for technical quality by a 
study section, and for program relevance by 
a council. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual final 
summary progress reports reviewed by staff. 

Washington Contact: Robert M. Thorner, 
Chief, Research and Development, NCCD. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Room 1200, 
42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 

Application Deadlines; February 1, June 1, 
October 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 6 months. 

Related Programs: Research training 
grants of other Centers, Divisions and NIH. 


NO. 1.130—MEDICAL SELF-HELP 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-920, as 
amended. 

Administrator: 
DHEW. 

Nature of Program: Designed to provide 
information and training that will help pre- 
pare people for survival in a time of natural 
or national disaster when the services of a 
physician or other allied health personnel 
are not available. The national goal is to 
train at least one member of each family in 
the U.S. in MSH. 

Eligibility: States are eligible for State 
Assistance funds. Individuals of high school 
age or over are encouraged to enroll in an 
organized course. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
to States, training guides and student man- 
uals are available, and DHEW (Public Health 
Service) offers administrative assistance to 
States through its Regional Offices. 

Use Restrictions: Funds are expended for 
employment of State Coordinators, record 
keeping, promotion, and purchase of train- 
ing supplies. 

Appropriations Sought: 
1969. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,200,000; 
FY 1967, $1,045,700; FY 1966, $854,762. 

Average Assistance: $10,067. 

Assistance Prerequisites: A desire for pro- 
fessional help by the State Health Depart- 
ments and/or State CD Offices, and evidence 
that their existing staff cannot assume addi- 
tional duties of adminis MSH. Training 
supplies are available to all States as needed. 

Postgrant Requirements: State Health 
Departments are required to effect inventory 
control of training materials, maintain lists of 
instructors, and report periodically the 
status and progress of the program. 

Washington Contact: Chief, MSH Section, 
Division of Health Mobilization, Bureau of 
Health Services, Public Health Service, Chevy 
Chase, Maryland 20015; telephone: 652-1725. 

Local Contact: Harold J. Reese, Delaware 
State Board of Health, E. P. Bissell Hospital, 
3000 Newport Gap Pike, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware 19808; telephone: 654-6131. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 


Public Health Service, 


$500,000 in FY 


June 25, 1968 


Reworking Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: All elements of Na- 
tional Civil Defense Program administered or 
funded by Office of Civil Defense. 


NO, 2.5—MEDIA SERVICES AND CAPTIONED FILMS 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 85-905 as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. John A. Gough, Chief, 
Media Services and Captioned Films Branch, 
Division of Educational Services, Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, Office of 
Education. DHEW. 

Nature of Program: Provides loan service 
of films to deaf and other media to handi- 


capped. 

Eligibility: Groups of handicapped or those 
working with the handicapped. 

Available Assistance; Free loan of films and 
educational media, 

Funding Use Restrictions: Film and Media 
loan service, production, research and use 
of such media, 

Appropriation Sought: FY 1969, $4.5 mil- 
lion. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2.8 million; 
FY 1967, $218 million; FY 1966, $1.5 million. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2.8 mil- 
lion; FY 1967, $2.5 million; FY 1966, $1.5 
million. 

Assistance Prerequisites: File an applica- 
tion showing eligibility—deaf group, pro- 
jector available. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must report use 
made of media, numbers of persons involved. 

Washington Contact: Dr. John A. Gough, 
Chief. See Administrator. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: Programs of research 
and training in Bureau for Education of the 
Handicapped, Office of Education. 


NO. 2.26—-STRENGTHENING DEVELOPING INSTI- 
TUTIONS (INCLUDING NATIONAL ‘TEACHING 
FELLOWSHIPS) 


Authorizing Statute: Title 111, Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-329) . 

Administrator: Dr. Charles L. Hayes, Chief, 
Developing Institutions Branch, Division of 
College Support, Bureau of Higher Education, 
Office of Education, DHEW. 

Nature of Program: The primary mission of 
Title 111 is to assist developing colleges, qual- 
ifying within the definition of the Act, in 
strengthening their academic, administra- 
tive, and student services programs. 

Available Assistance: Under Title 111, de- 
veloping institutions may receive funds for 
cooperative arrangements and for National 
Teaching Fellowships. 

Cooperative arrangements may be between 
developing institutions and other agencies 
with whom they can share resources of value. 
Grants under this program embrace a wide 
variety of activities. A few examples are an 
exchange of faculty or students, develop- 
ment of new curriculum, joint use of facili- 
ties, visiting senior scholars, and faculty and 
administrative improvement programs. 

Stipends for National Teaching Fellows 
make it possible for highly qualified graduate 
students and junior faculty members to teach 
at developing institutions. Often a fellow 
will take over the teaching responsibilities of 
a regular faculty member while he completes 
an advanced degree or provide release time for 
a faculty member to work on a curriculum 
revision program. The stipend and depend- 
ency allowance are set by law at $6,500 sti- 
pend and $400 for each eligible dependent. 

Use Restrictions: Funds awarded under this 
Title may be used to pay part of the cost of 
carrying out the cooperative arrangement 
programs and employing National Teaching 
Fellows. There are no ma requirements, 
but institutions are encouraged to put a por- 
tion of their resources with the Title 111 


grant. 
Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $35,000,- 
000 


Past Appropriations: Fx 1966, $5,000,000; 
FY 1967, $30,000,000; Fx 1968, $30,000,000. 


June 25, 1968 


Obligations Incurred: Although institu- 
tions are encouraged to submit long range 
plans with their proposals, the office does 
not feel that funding, for example, the first 
year of a 5-year program obligates Title 111 
monies for the remaining 4 years. Factors 
such as need of the institution, success of 
the program, amount of requests, and level 
of appropriation govern the extent to which 
support is continued. 

Average Assistance: $136,364. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To qualify for 
assistance, an institution must be a public 
or other non-profit educational institution as 
defined in the regulations. 

Postgrant Requirements: The Division re- 
quired quarterly progress reports from all 
grantee institutions. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Charles L. Hayes, 
Chief, Developing Institutions Branch, Divi- 
sion of College Support, Bureau of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 20202. 

Local Contact: The regional offices of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare have application forms and other in- 
formation relating to the strengthening de- 
veloping institutions program. For specific 
information about the program, interested 
parties should contact our office here in 
Washington because this program is not ad- 
ministered through the regional offices. 

Application Deadlines: Last year the dead- 
line for submission of applications was No- 
vember 15. No deadline has been set for 
next year, but we anticipate that it will be 
around November 15. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: This year 
program announcements were made March 1 
and April 1. 

Reworking Time: There is a lapse of 3 to 
4 months between submission of proposals 
and announcement of programs. 

Related Programs; The strengthening de- 
veloping institutions program is closely re- 
lated to Title 11-A of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, College Library Resources. De- 
veloping institutions receiving funds for 
library services improvement programs under 
Title 111 also received incentive grants from 
the College Library Resources Program for 
the purchase of additional books and mate- 
rials. 

The education professions development 
program (Title V-E of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, as amended) is closely at- 
tuned to Title 111 in that its aim is to up- 
grade the capabilities of college personnel. 
We will encourage faculty members and 
administrators from developing institutions 
to take advantage of the institutes and work- 
shops awarded under this Title. Fiscal year 
1969 will be the first year of operation for 
this program. 

The Higher Education Facilities Act has 
enabled many developing institutions to con- 
struct classroom facilities and purchase 
much-needed instructional equipment. 


NO. 2.27—-FACULTY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Title VI-B, Higher 
Education Act of 1965. 

Administrator: Dr. Willa B. Player, Director, 
Division of College Support, Bureau of 
Higher Education, Office of Education. 

Nature of Programs: Provides funds to aid 
colleges and universities to operate insti- 
tutes in educational media. 

Eligibility: Colleges and Universities. 

Available Assistance: Grants to the insti- 
tutions of higher education; stipends for 
participants, 

Use Restrictions; For the operation of the 
institute programs. 

Appropriation Sought: No appropriation 
for FY 1969. Phasing this part out. 

Past Appropriations: $2.5 million for FY 
1967 and FY 1968. 

Obligations Incurred: The same. 

Average Assistance: 675,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Accredited insti- 
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tution and a proposal acceptable to a panel 

of ex > 

Postgrant Requirements: A final program 
report and a final financial report. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Archie R. Ayers, 
Chief, Faculty Development Branch, OOE. 

Local Contact: Any of the 9 regional offices. 

Application Deadlines: Last deadline, No- 
vember 10, 1968; no new deadlines yet. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 60 days. 

Reworking Time: Anywhere from 10 days 
to 30 days. 

NO. 2.28—THE GRADUATE FACILITIES PROGRAM 
OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES ACT 
OF 1963 
Authorizing Statute: 

amended. 

Administrator: The Graduate Facilities 
Branch, Division of Graduate Programs, Bu- 
reau of Higher Education, Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of the 
program is to make grants for up to one third 
of the construction costs of uate aca- 
demic facilities to Institutions of Higher Ed- 
ucation and cooperative graduate center 
boards. 


PL. 88-204, as 


Eligibility: Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion and cooperative center boards are eligi- 
ble to apply. 

Available Assistance: The assistance in- 
volves grants for up to one third of the 
cost of graduate academic facilities but ex- 
cludes grants to health-related schools and 
for religious purposes, 

Use Restrictions: Grants can be used for 
remodeling or new construction of graduate 
academic facilities including fixed and some 
movable equipment needed for this specific 
academic discipline. 

Appropriations Sought: The total fund- 
ing for the program expected for FY 1969 
is at least 25 million dollars. The authoriza- 
tion is for 120 million dollars. 

Past Appropriations: The appropriations 
for FY 1965, 1966, and 1967, were 60 million 
dollars each year. The appropriation for FY 
1968 was 50 million dollars, but funding was 
limited to approximately 33 million dollars. 

Obligations Incurred: All appropriated and 
available funds were obligated in the 2 pre- 
ceding years and only a small amount re- 
mains to be obligated in FY 1968. 

Average Assistance: Based on records for 
the first 3 fiscal years of the program, the 
average grant has been approximately $694,- 
000. 


Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant, 
academic institution, in order to receive a 
grant, must prove to the staff, panel of aca- 
demic experts and the Advisory Committee 
on Graduate Education that graduate facili- 
ties are needed for programs of excellence 
or potential excellence. 

Postgrant Requirements: Postgrant re- 
porting involves satisfying contract require- 
ments as supervised by architect-engineers 
and completing the facility as described in 
the application. 

Washington Contact: Olof E. Stamberg, 
Chief, Graduate Facilities Branch, Bureau of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, Room 
4662, Regional Office Building, 7th and D 
Streets SW, Washington, D.C. 20202; tele- 
phone: 202-963-7936. 

Local Contact: The p is adminis- 
tered from the office just mentioned, but 
some general information regarding the pro- 
gram can be obtained in various Office of 
Education Regional Offices. 

Application Deadlines: Applications are 
processed in order of receipt and hence evy- 
ery day is a deadline. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Ordinarily 
about 6 to 9 months have been required for 
complete processing of an application. Pres- 
ently, because of decreased funds and in- 
creased applications received the time will be 
longer. 

Reworking Time: Applications are acknowl- 
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edged within a few days after receipt of all 
required copies 
Related Programs: The Office of Education 
also administers Title I for undergraduate fa- 
cilities of the Higher Education Facilities Act 
State Commissions. Grants for grad- 
uate facilities are also available from the 
National Science Foundation and the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 


NO. 2.29—INSTITUTIONAL ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 89-329 
Title V, Part C which became Part C of P.L. 
90-35, June 29, 1967. 

Administrator: Dr. David B. Carpenter, 
Chief, Graduate Academic Programs Branch, 
Division of Graduate Programs, Bureau of 
Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education. 

Nature of Program: The Institutional As- 
sistance Grant Program was established to 
provide assistance to institutions participat- 
ing in the Title V, Part C Teacher Fellowship 
Programs for the purpose of developing and 
strengthening graduate teacher training 
programs intended to prepare persons for 
careers in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, 

Eligibility: Graduate teacher training pro- 
grams in institutions of higher education. 

Available Assistance: Grants for faculty 
development, library resources, student 
teaching projects, teaching materials, pro- 
gram evaluation, faculty projects, and inter- 
institutional arrangements. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $10,000,- 


000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $7,- 
500,000; fiscal year 1967, $5,000,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $5,000,000. 

Average Assistance: $38,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Colleges and uni- 
versities submit applications which are eval- 
uated by panels of academic consultants on 
the basis of quality and promise for develop- 
ing and strengthening graduate teacher 


programs, 

Postgrant Requirements: Institutions will 
be asked to return a reporting form annually 
which indicates the amount of the grant 
that has been spent, In addition, the grant 
coordinator will be asked to estimate the im- 
pact the grant has had on the teacher train- 
ing program, 

Washington Contact: Dr. Louis J. Venuto, 
Division of Graduate Programs, Bureau of 
Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education 
(202) 963-3896. 

After July 1, 1968, contact: Dr. Donald 
Bigelow, Director, Division of Program Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Educational Per- 
sonnel Development, U.S. Office of Education. 

Application Deadlines: June 1, 1958. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 months. 

Related Programs: The Prospective Teach- 
er Fellowship and the Experienced Teacher 
Fellowship Program, 


NO. 2.30—TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 90-35, Part E. 

Administrator: Fellowships: Dr. David B. 
Carpenter, Chief, Graduate Academic Pro- 
grams Branch, Division of Graduate Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Institutes: Dr. Calvin B, T. Lee, Assistant 
Director, Division of College Support, 
Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, 

Nature of Program: Grants or contracts 
will be made with institutions of higher 
education to assist them in training persons 
who are serving or preparing to serve as 
teachers, administrators, or educational 
specialists in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

Eligibility: Graduate students and gradu- 
ate level programs within institutions of 
higher education, 

Available Assistance: 2-year fellowships, 
stipends for institute or other short-term 
study, grants for special projects. 
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Use Restrictions: To support students in 
and develop programs for training higher 
education personnel. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $15,000,- 


Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions of 
higher education submit applications which 
describe specific graduate programs for 
training higher 
awards are made competitively based on 
evaluations and recommendations made by 
panels of academic consultants. Students 
will apply directly to institutions that have 
approved training programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: No procedures 
have yet been developed. 

Washington Contact: Fellowships: Dr. 
Louis J. Venuto, Division of Graduate Pro- 

Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. 
Office of Education. Institutes: Dr. Paul 
Carnell, Division of College Support, Bureau 
of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Application Deadlines: National Defense 
Education Act Title IV and Title VI Gradu- 
ate Fellowship Programs; National Science 
Foundation and National Institutes of 
Health Graduate Fellowship Programs. 


NO. 2.31—U.S. LOAN PROGRAM FOR 
CUBAN STUDENTS 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 87-510 Migra- 
tion and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962”. 

Administrator: U.S. Office of Education 
provides the guidelines to institutions of 
higher education who administer the Pro- 
gram accordingly. 

Nature of Program: Long-term, low-in- 
terest-bearing loans to Cuban refugees in 
the United States, and who do not have re- 
sources to finance their attendance at insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Eligibility: A Cuban national who resided 
in Cuba five consecutive years prior to de- 
parture in or after January 1, 1959; must 
haye identification from Immigration and 
Naturalization; full-time student in eligible 
institution. 

Available Assistance: Loan assistance— 
$1,000 per academic year for undergraduate 
students $5,000 maximum — 2,500 per aca- 
demic year for graduate students $10,000 
maximum which includes that borrowed as 
an undergraduate. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Educational ex- 


penses. 

Appropriations Sought: $4.5 million for FY 
1969. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $2.9 million; 
FY 1967, $3.2 million; FY 1968, $3.8 million, 

Average Assistance: $875 per year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In addition, must 
be in need of the loan for which he has 
applied. 

Postgrant Requirements: The students 
original application, and promissory note are 
sent to the U.S. Office of Education after 
the loan has been made. 

Washington Contact: Walter J. Gale, Re- 
gional Office Building; 7th and D Streets, 
SW., Room 4052, Telephone (202) 963-0163 
for information only. 

Local Contact: Potential beneficiary should 
contact institution for application. 

Application Deadline: Prior to enrollment 
period—approximately 4 months. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: As determined 
by the institution. 

Reworking Time: Average time for getting 
funds in the hands of the institutions is 6 


weeks. 

Related Programs: National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program. 
NO. 2.32—PROSPECTIVE TEACHER FELLOWSHIP 

PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Public Law 89-329 
Title V. Part C which became Part C of P.L. 
90-35, June 29, 1967. 

Administrator: Dr. David B. Carpenter, 
Chief, Graduate Academic Programs, Branch, 
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Division of Graduate Programs, Bureau of 
Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education. 
Nature of Program: Fellowships are 
awarded to improve elementary and second- 
ary school teaching by strengthening the 
preparation and improving the qualifications 
of college graduates committed to careers in 
elementary and secondary education. 

Eligibility: Graduate students and gradu- 
ate programs within institutions of higher 
education. 

Available Assistance: 2-year fellowships. 

Use Restrictions: To support students in 
graduate teacher training programs. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1967, $17,000,- 
000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $12,500,000; 
FY 1967, $12,500,000; FY 1966, $7,500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above. 

Average Assistance: Each fellowship pays 
a $2000 stipend for the first academic year 
and $2200 for the second. In addition, a sti- 
pend of $400 is available for summer study 
and an allowance of $400 each academic year 
and $100 each summer is available for each 
eligible dependent. Each fellowship also pro- 
vides an allowance of $2500 per year to the 
institution at which the Fellow is studying. 
This sum is subject to the deduction of any 
amount charged directly to the Fellow for 
tuition, nonrefundable fees, or deposits. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions of 
higher education submit an application 
which describes a specific graduate program 
for teachers, e.g. Mathematics for Secondary 
School Teachers. These applications are 
evaluated for quality by panels of academic 
consultants. 

Students apply directly to institutions 
which have fellowships for approved pro- 
grams. The fellowships are awarded on a 
competitive basis by the institution to the 
student. 

To be eligible for a fellowship, a student 
must: 1. Demonstrate a serious intent to 
pursue a career in elementary or secondary 
education. 2. Be accepted as a full-time grad- 
uate student in a course of study leading 
to an advanced degree other than the doc- 
torate. 3. Have completed the baccalaureate 
degree or its equivalent. 4. Be a citizen or 
national of the United States, or have such 
immigration status and personal plans as to 
indicate that he is in the United States for 
other than a temporary purpose. 5. Not have 
held an appointment in an elementary or 
secondary school during the academic year 
preceding fellowship tenure. 

Postgrant Requirements: No formal eval- 
uation of this program has been done yet. 
All approved programs have some provision in 
their proposal to carry out self-evaluation of 
the program. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Louis J. Venuto, 
Division of Graduate Programs, Bureau of 
Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education 
(202) 963-3896. After July 1, 1968 contact: 
Dr. Donald Bigelow, Director, Division of 
Program Administration, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Development, U.S. Office of 
Education, 

Application Deadlines: June 1, 1968. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 months. 

Related Programs; Institutional Assistance 
Grants Program and the Experience Teacher 
Fellowship Program. 


NO. 2.34—EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute; Higher Education Act 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-329), Title IV, Part A. 

Administrator: David D. Johnson, Chief, 
Educational Opportunity Grants Branch, 
Division of Student Financial Aid. 

Nature of Program: The of this 
program is to provide grants for expenses of 
higher education, through participating in- 
stitutions, to students of exceptional finan- 
cial need who would otherwise be unable to 
benefit from higher education. 

Eligibility: Full-time undergraduate stu- 
dents of exceptional financial need. 


June 25, 1968 


Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: Educational expenses. 

Appropriation Sought: The appropriation 
request for Fiscal Year 1969 (for use during 
FY 1970) is $140,600,000. 

Past A ations: FY 1968, $140,600,000; 
FY 1967, $112,000,000; FY 1966, $58,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $133,027,000 
as of March 16, 1968; FY 1967, $108,772,899 as 
of June 30, 1967; FY 1966, $57,922,829 as of 
June 30, 1966, 

Average Assistance: FY 1968, $480 (esti- 
mated); FY 1967, $450 (estimated); FY 1966, 
$377 (actual). 

Assistance Prerequisites: An eligible insti- 
tution of higher education is one that: 

(1) admits as regular students only persons 
having a certificate of graduation from a 
school providing secondary education, or the 
recognized equivalent of such a certificate; 

(2) is legally authorized within such State 
to provide a program of education beyond 
secondary education; 

(3) provides an educational program for 
which it awards a bachelor’s degree or pro- 
vides not less than a two-year program which 
is acceptable for full credit toward such a 
degree; 

8 is a public or nonprofit institution; 
an 

(5) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association listed 
by the Commissioner pursuant to Section 801 
(a) of the Act or, if not so accredited, for 
credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution so accredited; or (6) is 
a business school or technical institution 
which meets the provisions of clauses (1), 
(2), (4), and (5). 

An eligible student is defined as one who: 
(1) is a national of the United States, or is 
in the United States for other than a tempo- 
rary purpose and intends to become a per- 
manent resident thereof; (2) has been ac- 
cepted for enrollment as a full-time under- 
graduate student, or is in good standing and 
in full-time attendance as an undergraduate 
student; (3) shows evidence of academic or 
creative promise and capability of maintain- 
ing good standing in his course of study; 
(4) is of exceptional financial need; (5) 
would not be able to attend the 
institution without an Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant. 

Postgrant Requirements: Every partici- 
pating institution submits a yearly fiscal- 
operations report, and is subject to periodic 
Federal audits. 

Washington Contact: Students apply to 
participating institutions; institutions ap- 
ply to: 

Mr. James W. Moore, Director, Division of 
Student Financial Aid, Bureau of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C, 20202. Telephone: Area Code 202—962- 
0865. 


Local Contact: Institutions should contact 
the Director, Higher Education, in the ap- 
propriate office. 

Application Deadlines: Institutions sub- 
mit their applications to the appropriate Re- 
gional Office each fall, mid-November, for 
participation during the next Federal fiscal 
year. Students apply according to each insti- 
tution’s financial aid procedure. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months— 
awards are announced in mid-March. 

Reworking Time: Regional Offices inform 
an institution within 3 weeks if corrections 
on the application are necessary. 

Related Programs: National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program; College Work-Study 
Program; Educational Talent Search. 

NO. 2.37—COLLEGE WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: The College Work- 
Study was authorized by Title I, 


Part C, of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (P.L. 88-452), as amended by the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1965 
(P.L. 89-253), the Higher Education Act of 
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1965 (P.L. 89-329) and Public Law 90-82, 
September 6, 1967. 

Administrator: Dr. Donovan J. Allen, Chief, 
College Work-Study Branch, Division of 
Student Financial Aid, Bureau of Higher 
Education, Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C, 20202. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of the 
College Work-Study Program is to expand 
part-time employment opportunities for 
students, particularly those from low-in- 
come families, who are in need of the earn- 
ings from part-time employment in order to 
pursue a course of study at an institution 
of higher education. Federal grants are made 
to institutions of higher education to enable 
them to create job opportunities for their 
eligible students. The institution may ar- 
range for the employment of its eligible stu- 
dents in work for the institution and/or in 
work in the public interest for a public or 
provite nonprofit organization. The Federal 
share of the compensation of students em- 
ployed in the Work-Study Program cannot 
exceed: 90 percent from the inception of the 
p: to August 19, 1967; 85 percent from 
August 20, 1967, to August 19, 1968; 80 per- 
cent from August 20, 1968, to August 19, 
1969; and 75 percent from August 20, 1969, 
and thereafter. 

Eligibility: Grants for the operation of a 
College Work-Study Program are made di- 
rectly to institutions of higher education. 
Students who are employed under the pro- 
gram benefit directly from their earnings. 
The institutions of higher education and 
public and private nonprofit organizations 
with which the students are working bene- 
fit indirectly from the students’ services. 

Available Assistance: The College Work- 
Study Program offers assistance to institu- 
tions of higher education in the form of 
grants for the purpose of expanding student 
employment opportunities for needy stu- 
dents. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Federal College 
Work-Study funds may be used to pay the 
Federal share of the students’ compensation 
and for authorized administrative expenses 
incurred in developing employment oppor- 
tunities off-campus with public and private 
nonprofit organizations. 

Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 
1969, the appropriation sought is $139.9 mil- 
lion. 

Past Appropriations: For fiscal year 1968, 
$139.9 million. For fiscal 1967, $134.1 million, 
For fiscal year 1966, $99.1 million. 

Obligations Incurred: For fiscal year 1968, 
$131.0 million. For fiscal year 1967, $139.5 
million. For fiscal year 1966, $74.0 million. 

Average Assistance: A student employed 
under the College Work-Study Program 
during fiscal year 1968 will earn on the 
average a total of $700. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Under the law, a 
student may be selected for employment 
under the College Work-Study Program only 
if he meets all of the requirements as fol- 
lows. He must be: (a) a national of the 
United States, or in the United States for 
other than a temporary purpose with the 
intention of becoming a permanent resident 
thereof, or a national or permanent resident 
of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; 
(b) in need of the earnings from such em- 
ployment in order to pursue a course of 
study at the institution; (c) capable, in the 
opinion of the institution, of maintaining 
good standing in such course of study while 
employed under the program; and (d) ac- 
cepted for enrollment as a full-time student 
at the institution, or in good standing and 
in full-time attendance there as an under- 
graduate, graduate, or professional student. 

Postgrant Requirements: The two types of 
required reports for the College Work-Study 
Program are (1) a quarterly report of cash 
expenditures required by the National In- 
stitutes of Health, the disbursing agent for 
the program, and (2) a semi-annual fiscal 
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and operations report required by the Office 
of Education covering the level of employ- 
ment (both dollars and students) during a 
6-month period, The Regional Office student 
financial aid staff schedules on-site program 
reviews and evaluates program operations at 
the individual colleges. In addition, the re- 
gional audit staff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare arranges for 
periodic audits of the program. 

Washington Contact: An institution in- 
terested in participating should contact: Dr. 
Donovan J. Allen, Chief, College Work-Study 
Branch, Division of Student Financial Aid, 
Bureau of Higher Education, Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C, 20202. A student 
interested in working under the program 
should contact the student financial aid of- 
ficer of the institution which he is attending. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Dr. Charles 
P. Dennison, Director, Higher Education, 
Region II, Office of Education, DHEW, 26 
Federal Plaza, New York, New York 10007. 
Telephone: 264-4022. A student interested in 
working under the program should contact 
the student financial aid officer of the in- 
stitution which he is attending. 

Application Deadlines: The Division of 
Student Financial Aid mails application 
forms to institutions of higher education in 
the fall of each year and notifies institu- 
tions of the date (normally in November) 
by which applications must be postmarked 
and forwarded to the appropriate Regional 
Office in order to receive consideration. An 
institution requests in its application the 
estimated amount of Federal funds needed 
to operate its College Work-Study Program 
during the following July 1 through June 30. 
The College Work-Study application form 
is part of the combined Institutional Ap- 
plication(s) to Participate in Federal Stu- 
dent Financial Aid Programs. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Institutions 
are notified by the regional offices of the 
initial recommended level of funding in ap- 
proximately 1 to 2 months from the date of 
receipt. The actual allocation of Federal 
funds to those institutions is made by the 
Commissioner of Education on the basis of 
the appropriate State allotment. Institutions 
are usually notified of the final amount ap- 
proved for the operation of their College 
Work-Study Programs in March, or approxi- 
mately four months from the time applica- 
tions are submitted. 

Reworking Time: 1 month or less. 

Related Programs: Related student finan- 
cial ald programs administered by the Office 
of Education are the National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program, the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants Program, and the Guaranteed 
Loan Program, 


NO, 2.44—TEACHER CORPS 


Authorizing Statute: Higher Education Act 
of 1965, Title V-B as amended under Edu- 
cation Professions Development Act of 1967. 

Administrator: Teacher Corps Director 
Richard A. Graham, under Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Nature of Program: This program aims to 
improve educational opportunities for chil- 
dren of low income families by attracting 
able college graduates and preparing them 
for teaching careers through a 2-year pro- 
gram of professional on-the-job training in 
poverty area schools. 

Eligibility; Individuals who apply for mem- 
bership in the Teacher Corps either as in- 
terns or team leaders; local schools, who 
apply for a program together with a local 
university, which plans and carries out the 
two year training program; and, very directly, 
the children in the schools where Teacher 
Corps teams represent desperately needed 
trained and dedicated staff. 

Available Assistance; Assistance is avail- 
able only as described above. 

Use Restrictions: The funds are spent to 
provide school systems with the necessary 
fund to hire Teacher Corps members, The 
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funds are also spent in the training programs 
of participating universities where teacher 
interns receive tuition-free training toward 
a Master's degree. 

Appropriations Sought: The President has 
sought $31 million for the coming year. 

Past Appropriations: Teacher Corps appro- 
priations were: $13.5 million for FY 1968; 
$11.3 million for FY 1967; and $9.5 million 
for FY 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: All of the above ap- 
proriations were obligated, except that in FY 
1966 $8.5 million was obligated. 

Average Assistance: The size of grants very 
greatly. However, the average grant is about 
$670,000 divided up into several parts. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants to 
Teacher Corps must simply be college grad- 
uates and demonstrate desire to teach in 
poverty area schools. School and university 
proposals must be approved by state depart- 
ments of education and the Office of Edu- 
cation, 

Postgrant Requirements: A more or less 
constant evaluation process is in effect by 
the school systems concerned, the univer- 
sities training interns and by the Teacher 
Corps Washington. 

Washington Contact: Candidates should 
write Teacher Corps, Washington, D.C., 20202. 

Local Contact: Schools and universities 
should contact their chief state school 
Officer. 

Application Deadlines: Intern applications 
may be submitted at any time during the 
year. Program application deadlines are in 
the early spring—April 5th this year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; About a 
month. 

Reworking Time: About a week for intern 
applications, Program applications are gen- 
erally subject to continuous discussion from 
the planning stage on. 

Related Programs: Teacher fellowship pro- 
gram, 

NO. 2.62—CIVIL DEFENSE ADULT EDUCATION 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920, as 
amended. 
Administrator: Chief, CD Education 


Branch, Division of Adult Education Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Adult Vocational and Li- 
brary Programs, Office of Education, DHEW. 

Nature of Program: The objective of the 
CDAEP is to develop within each adult an 
understanding of the role of the individual, 
family, and community in civil defense and 
to train selected adults to serve as radiolog- 
ical monitors and shelter managers in sup- 
port of civil defense emergency operations. 

Eligibility: State and local civil defense. 

Available Assistance: The assistance in- 
cludes instruction materials, training aids, 
and funds required to reimburse local teach- 
ers who teach CDAEP courses. 

Use Restrictions; Within specific limita- 
tions—salary and travel of CDAE State staff, 
compensation of local teachers, special train- 
ing equipment and aids, and transportation 
of radiation source sets. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $3,900,000; 
FY 1967, $4,008,983; FY 1966, $3,823,500. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $3,900,000; 
FY 1967, $4,008,983; FY 1966, $3,823,400. 

Average Assistance: $68,700. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Chief State School 
Officer must submit a State Plan indicating 
the training to be accomplished, estimated 
cost, etc. To teach and receive pay, prospec- 
tive instructors must complete special civil 
defense training. 

Postgrant Requirements: Each month the 
State submits a report of the program ac- 
tivities for the previous month to OCD 
through the U.S, Office of Education. 

Washington Contact: Chief, CD Education 
Branch, Division of Adult Education Pro- 
grams, Bureau of Adult Vocational and Li- 
brary Programs, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20202. Telephone: WO 3-7861. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
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gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832, 

Application Deadlines: Pro should be 
submitted on or before November 1 to avoid 
delay in the activation of the program in 
a State. 

Reworking Time; Proposals are not re- 
turned for rework. They are modified through 
the standard negotiation process associated 
with Federal contracting for work and 
services. 

Related Programs: All elements of the Na- 
tional Civil Defense Program administered 
or funded by OCD. 


NO. 3.151—WORK EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 
PROGRAM UNDER TITLE V OF THE ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY ACT 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 88-452, Title V. 

Administrator: Assistance Payments Ad- 
ministration, Office of Special Services, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 20201. 

Nature of Program: The primary purpose is 
to expand the opportunities for constructive 
work experience and other needed training 
available to persons who are unable to sup- 
port or care for themselves or their families. 
Up to 100 t Federal financing is avail- 
able to stimulate States to adopt work ex- 
perience and training projects. These may 
provide for education, constructive work ex- 
perience and training. In addition, the neces- 
sary social services may be provided to help 
with problems of family life and health. 

Eligibility: State public welfare agencies. 
‘The groups to be included in such State proj- 
ects must be needy, and must be able to bene- 
fit from participation in the project. The 
State may choose to benefit the following 
groups: AFDC mothers; needy unemployed 
fathers in a State not having an approved 
AFDC-UP program, and other needy persons; 
or a combination of the foregoing, e.g., un- 
employed fathers already receiving AFDC-UP, 
and those brought in under a liberalized def- 
inition of unemployment. 

Available Assistance: Projects are funded 
on a 100 percent basis through State Depart- 
ments of Welfare. Many grants are provided 
on a project basis through the State Depart- 
ments of Welfare for a certain county or 
groups of counties within the States where 
a project will be most meaningful as a dem- 
onstration of pilot operation. 

Use Restrictions: Administration, provision 
of social services, maintenance payments, 
work-connected expenses, education, voca- 
tional instruction, child care, the provision 
of work 3 including the cost of su- 


pervision. 
Appropriation Sought: $20,- 
000,000. 


Past ‘Appropriations: FY 1968, $45,000,000; 
FY 1967, $100,000,000; FY 1966, $112,500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $22,729,667 
through March 31, 1968; FY 1967, $98,649,888; 
FY 1966, $111,400,000. 

Average Assistance: The average grant is 
$350,000 for 1 year. Cumulatively the aver- 
age grant since the inception of the program 
was $937,443. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Eligibility, 
above. 

Postgrant Requirements: Financial sudits; 
periodic program evaluations, followed up by 
Regional Office evaluation visits; continuing 
statistical reports. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Andrew R. N. 
Truelson, Chief, Office of Special Services, 
Assistance Payments Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington, D.C. 20201; Telephone: 
963-3157. 

Local Contact: Mr. Edwin T. Marcus, Spe- 
cial Services Associate Representative, Room 
1200, 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004; 
Telephone: 264-2898. 

Application Deadlines: There are no appli- 
cation deadlines. At the present time, the 


Title V program is being phased out and 


FY 1969, 
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there are no funds for new projects. It is 
planned that total phase out will be com- 
pleted no later than June 30, 1969. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: With the ex- 
ception of unusual situations, a 30-day dead- 
n eee 
proval or disapproval. 

Reworking Time: See above. 

Related Programs: The new Work Incen- 
tive (“WIN”) Program for recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children being 
substituted for the CWT Program is to be 
administered by the Department of Labor 
(Bureau of Work-Training Man- 
power Administration), through local agen- 
cies including the Employment Service, for 
members of AFDC families, age 16 or over, 
referred by public welfare agencies. 


NO. 4.10—SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Sections 203(j) and 
(k) of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 as amended. 

Administrator: The Director, Office of Sur- 
plus Property Utilization in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Nature of Program: The object of the pro- 
gram is to make Federal surplus personal 
properties available to eligible health and 
educational donees and to convey surplus 
Federal real properties needed and usable for 
health and educational programs to eligible 
transferees. 

Eligibility: Eligible health and educational 
donees for surplus Federal personal prop- 
erties are: approved or accredited tax sup- 
ported or nonprofit medical institutions, 
hospitals, clinics, health centers, schools, 
school systems, colleges, universities; tax 
supported or nonprofit schools for the men- 
tally retarded or the physically handicapped, 
and radio or television stations licensed by 
the Federal Communication Commission as 
educational radio or television stations; and 
by public libraries. 

Available Assistance: Assistance is in the 
form of donations through State agencies 
for surplus property of Federal surplus per- 
sonal properties of all types and kinds from 
nails to battleships and from ted 
missiles to hand tools. In the case of real 
properties, the assistance is in the form of 
conveyance by quitclaim deed of Federal 
surplus real properties of all kinds either 
with or without improvements. There must 
be a showing of need and usability by the 
potential recipients. 

Funding Use Restriction: No funds are in- 
volved under this program. us personal 
properties which cost the government $2,500 
or more have restrictions on their use for a 
period of four (4) years during which time 
they must be used for the health or educa- 
tional purposes for which they were acquired. 
In the case of motor vehicles this period is 
two (2) years and in the case of aircraft and 
ships it is ten (10) years. Under the real 
property program, deeds of conveyance con- 
tain condition subsequent which require 
transferees to use the property for the pro- 
gram which formed the basis for the con- 
veyance for a full period of thirty (30) years. 
Real property is conveyed at its full market 
value against which is applied a public ben- 
efit allowance discount from 50 percent to 
100 percent. This discount is earned by the 
use for health or educational purposes over 
the thirty (30) year period. 

Appropriations Sought: For purposes of 
administration of the program $1,186,000 has 
been requested for fiscal year 1969. 

Past Appropriations: The only appropria- 
tion sought for this program is for admin- 
istrative purposes. In 1966, $1,073,000 was 
appropriated, in 1967, $1,123,000, and in 
1968, $1,119,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: All applicants 
must meet the eligibility criteria set forth 
in Number 5 above and must show need for 
the property requested. They must show also 
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cost the government $2,500 or more must re- 
port at anytime during the four (4) year re- 
stricted use period that the property is not 
being used for health or educational use for 
which it was acquired or if they desire to 
cannibalize or use it for some purpose other 
than that for which it was intended. In the 
case of real property, transferees must make 
an annual report of utilization being made 
of the property and improvements. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Sol Elson, Direc- 
tor of Office of Surplus Property Utilization, 
Room 2628 DHEW South Building, 4th and 
C Streets SW., Washington, D.C. Telephone: 
962-3283, Area Code 202. 

Application Deadlines: Application dead- 
lines are established for surplus real prop- 
erty on a case by case basis depending upon 
the disposal requirements of the General 
Services Administration. In the case of sur- 
plus personal properties, eligible donees 
visit State agency warehouses and select 
those properties they desire. There are no 

eadlines. 


a > 

Approval/Disapproval Time: In the case of 
surplus real property, the time between re- 
ceipt of application and proposed program of 
use and notice of approval or disapproval is 
approximately 45 days. In some instances it 
could be a much shorter time. In the case of 
surplus personal property, there is no appli- 
cation from donees other than for eligibility. 

Reworking Time: In the case of the surplus 
real pro program, this could be as short 
FA three (3) days or as long as fifteen (15) 

ays. 

Related Programs: By delegation by the 
Department of Army, this Department 
screens, allocates, and distributes donable 
surplus personal property to eligible civil 
defense donees as designated by the Office 
of Civil Defense within the Department of 
Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (No.5) 
The following is the verified list of pro- 
grams for the Department of Agriculture. 
Following this list are the program descrip- 
tions received. 
AGRICULTURE 
FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 
No. 5.1 Cooperative Development 
No. 5.2 Cooperative Marketing and Farm 
Supplies 
No. 5.3 Specialized Cooperative Research 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR (COMMUNITY 
SERVICES) 
No. 5.4 Timber Development Organizations 
in Appalachia 
5.5 Loans to Cooperatives Serving 
Rural Low-Income Familles 
5.6 Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Loans 
5.7 Loans to Rural Community Groups 
for Recreational Purposes 
No. 5.8 Grazing Association Loans 
No. 5.9 Rural Water Facilities Program 
Planning Grants 
No. 5.10 Rural Water Facilities Program— 
Development Grants 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR (OPERATING LOANS) 

No. 5.11 Operating Loans to Farmers 

No. 5.12 Economic Opportunity Loans for 
Low-Income Rural Families 

No. 5.13 Emergency Loans to Farmers Af- 
fected by Natural Disasters to Resume 
Normal Farm Operations 

No, 5.14 Loans to Farmers for Recreational 
Purposes 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR (REAL ESTATE 0 
No. 5.15 Natural Disaster 


Loans — Loans fi 
Rural Buildings Damaged b Natural 
Disasters y 


No. 
No. 


No. 
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. 5.16 Loan Insurance for Housing for 
Domestic Farm Labor 
. 5.17 Grants to Public Bodies and 


. 5.18 Appalachia Loans—Help Finance 
Landowner's Share of Land Conserva- 
tion, Stabilization, and Erosion Control 


Projects 

. 5.19 Farm Ownership Loans 

. 520 Loans to Farmers for Water De- 
velopment or Soil Conservation 

. 8.21 Loans to Farmers for Recreational 


Loans: Special Pro- 
vision for Elderly, Low-Income Families 

. 5.25 Direct Loans for Rental Housing 
for the Elderly and the Poor 

. 5.26 Loans to Private Non-Profit Cor- 
porations and Consumer Cooperatives 
for Construction or Rental Housing 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR (RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT) 


No. 5.27 Rural Renewal: Technical Assist- 
ance 

No. 5.28 Rural Renewal: Loans for Rural 
Renewal 

No. 5.29 Rural Renewal: Demonstration 
Projects 

No. 5.30 Resource Conservation and De- 
velopment Loans 


Forrest SERVICE 
DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE FOREST FIRE CONTROL 


No. 5.35 Cooperative Forest Fire Control 
answered 


( ) 
No., 5.36 Rural Fire Defense (answered) 


DIVISION OF COOPERATIVE FOREST 
MANAGEMENT 


. 5.387 Cooperative Forest Management 
Program (answered) 

. 538 Cooperation in the Production, 
Procurement, and Distribution of Forest 
Tree Planting Stock (answered) 

. 539 Assistance to States for Tree Plant- 
ing (answered) 

. 5.40 General Foresty Assistance (an- 
swered) 

DIVISION OF FOREST PEST CONTROL 

No. 5.41 Forest Insect and Other Disease 
Control (answered) 

No. 5.42 White Pine Blister Rust Control 

(answered) 

DIVISION OF FORESTRY RESEARCH 


No. 5.43 Support for Cooperative Forestry 
Research (answered) 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 
No. 5.45 Rural Electrification Loans 
No. 5.46 Rural Telephone Loans 


CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE 


No. 5.50 Matching Grants to States to Help 
With Consumer Protection, and Food In- 
spection and Protection 

DIRECTOR, COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION DIVISION 

No. 5.51 Direct Food Donation 

No. 5.52 Food Stamp Program 

DIRECTOR, SCHOOL LUNCH DIVISION 

No. 5.53 School Lunch Program—Cash 
ments to States (matching funds) 

No. 554 School Lunch Program—Special 
Cash Assistance 

No. 5.58 School Lunch Program—Commod- 
ity Procurement 

No. 5.56 Pilot School Breakfast Program 

No. 5.57 Equipment Program To Initiate Or 
Expand School Food Service 

No. 558 Special Milk Program for Children 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


No. 5.63 Help to Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in Making Soil and Water Conserva- 


Pay- 
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tion Loans to Landowners and Opera- 
tors 
. 5.64 Assistance to Conservation Districts 


Conservation and Devel- 
3 Projects: Project Investigations 


No. * 67 Resource Conservation and Devel- 
opment Projects: Resource Development 
and Technical Services 
5.68 Resource Conservation and Devel- 
opment Projects: Loans and Related 


No. 
No. 


5.69 Aid to Conservation Technicians 

5.70 Technical Help to Farmers—in Agri- 
cultural Conservation, Cropland Con- 
servation, and Cropland Adjustment 


. 5.71 Flood Prevention: Works of Im- 
provement 
5.72 Great Plains Conservation Pro- 
gram 

. 5.73 Flood Prevention: Loans and Re- 
lated 

. 5.74 Public Recreation Areas in Water- 
shed Projects 

No. 5.75 Assistance to Landowners and Op- 
erators in Developing Income-Producing 
Recreation Enterprises on Private Land 

. 5.76 Snow surveys 

. 5.77 Operation of Plant Material Centers 

. 5.78 Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Program (Answered) 

FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 

5.80 Export Market Development— 
Trade Fairs, Promotion of U.S. Food, 
Trade Centers 

No. 5.81 Food for Peace—P.L. 480 


INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE 


No. 682 Foreign Agricultural Training (an- 
swered) 
Commonpiry CREDIT CORPORATION 
No. 584 Commodity Credit Corporation 
COOPERATIVE STATE RESEARCH SERVICE 
No. 5.85 Facilities for State Agricultural 
ent Stations (answered) 
No, 5.86 Hatch Act Programs (answered) 
No. 5.87 Cooperative Forestry Research Pro- 
gram (answered) 
No. 5.88 Regional Research Fund Program 
(answered) 
DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
No. 5.89 Economic Development Research 
DIRECTOR, FOREIGN REGIONAL ANALYSIS DIVISION 
No. 5.90 Foreign Regional Analysis. 
DIRECTOR, FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT AND TRADE 
DIVISION 


No. 5.91 Foreign Development and Trade 
Research 


ECONOMIC AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS DIVISION 
No. 592 Economic and Statistical Analysis 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR MARKETING 
RESEARCH 

No. 5.95 Marketing Research 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, REGULATORY AND 
CONTROL 
No. 5.96 Plant Disease and Pest Control 
No.597 Animal Disease and Pest Control 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, FARM RESEARCH 
No. 598 Farm Research 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR NUTRITION, CON- 
SUMER AND INDUSTRIAL USE RESEARCH 


No. 599 Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment 


No. 5.100 Nutrition and Consumer Use Re- 
search 


DIRECTOR, INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS DIVISION 
No. 5.101 Agricultural and Forestry Re- 
search 
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No. 5.102 Translation and Dissemination of 
Scientific Publications 
No. 5.103 Market Development Research 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND CONSERVATION 
SERVICE FARMER PROGRAMS DIVISION 


No. 5.107 Payments to Domestic Producers 
of 


Sugarbeets and Cane 
No.5.108 Agricultural Stabilization: Farm 
Wheat Certificate Program 
No. 5.109 Agricultural Stabilization: Upland 
Cotton 


No. 5.110 Price Support 

No. 5.111 Cropland Conversion Program 

No. 5.112 Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram (with Water and Forestry Conser- 
vation) 

No. 5.113 Cropland Adjustment Program, 
Including Greenspan: The Creation of 
Community Park Land 

No. 5.114 Agricultural Stabilization: Feed 
Grain Program 
DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 

OPERATIONS 

No. 5.115 Acreage Allotments and Market- 
ing Quotas 

No. 5.116 Appalachian Land Stabilization, 
and Conservation Program 


DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY 
OPERATIONS 
No. 5.117 Processor Wheat Marketing Cer- 
tificate Program 
DIRECTOR, DISASTER AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
STAFF 
5.118 Defense Program (Emergency 
Pi Etc.) 
No. 5.119 Livestock Feed 
No. 5.120 Disaster Relief Feedgrain Program 
FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE PROGRAM 
No. 5.122 Federal Crop Insurance (an- 
swered) 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH SERVICE 
DIRECTOR, MARKETING ECONOMICS DIVISION 
No. 5.125 Marketing Economics Research 
DIRECTOR, FARM PRODUCTION ECONOMICS 
DIVISION 
No. 5.126 Farm Production Economics Re- 
search 
DIRECTOR, NATURAL RESOURCE ECONOMICS 
DIVISION 
5.127 Natural Resource Economics Re- 
search: Land and Water Research 
5.128 Natural Resource Economies Re- 
search: River Basin and Watershed In- 
vestigations To Help With Formulation 
of Comprehensive River Basin Plans and 
Programs 


No. 


No, 


No. 


FEDERAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
. 5.130 Payments to States and Puerto 
Rico 


. 5.131 Cooperative Extension Services: 
Agricultural Production and Marketing 
Program 

No. 5.182 Cooperative Extension Service: 

Community Resource Development Pro- 

gram 

No. 5.133 Cooperative Extension Service: 

No. 

4H Youth Development 
NO. 5.35—COOPERATIVE FOREST FIRE CONTROL 
Name: Cooperative Forest Fire Control is 
BS eee SO NE tho: C-M 2 POORE: 
Authorizing Statute: The Clarke- 

Act of 1924, Section 2, as amended. 
Administrator: Eliot W. Zimmerman, Di- 

rector, Division of Cooperative Forest Fire 

Control, U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Forest Service, Washington, D.C. 20250; tele- 

phone: (703) 557-4541. 

Nature of Program: The Fire Control pro- 
gram is to provide permanent protection of 


the level at which it would seriously interfere 
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with expected yield of timber products and 
other public benefits from these lands. 
Through State-Federal cooperation, the Fed- 
eral Government attempts to provide a coor- 
dinated nationwide system of forest fire con- 
trol. 

Eligibility: Owners of all State and pri- 
vately owned lands which qualify for protec- 
tion. 

Available Assistance: In addition to Federal 
financial assistance the Forest Service pro- 
vides program leadership, technical guidance, 
standards, and special services to the States. 

Use Restrictions: All Federal administra- 
tive costs as well as the Federal share of 

tures by the State Forestry Agencies 
which are commonly accepted as necessary 
for the organization, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the cooperative fire control project. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, 
$14,367,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $14,334,000; 
FY 1967, $12,811,000; FY 1966, $12,803,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Appropriated 
amounts have and will be obligated in each 
case, Program authorization is $20,000,000 
per annum. 50-50 matching is authorized, but 
fund limitations hold Federal participation 
to a relatively low level. The Federal share of 
p. expenditures in FY 1967 amounted 
to 14 percent of the total. 

Average Assistance: N/A; funds are allotted 
to States on the basis of a formula which 
takes into consideration both need and per- 
formance. 

Assistance Prerequisites: State enabling 
legislation which provides for a system of 
forest fire protection is required. Subse- 
quently a formal agreement must be entered 
into between the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the appropriate State Agency. 

Postgrant Requirements: The Forest Serv- 
ice requires progress and accomplishment re- 
ports from each State. In addition, Federal 
personnel perform periodic reviews, inspec- 
tions and audits and periodic technical as- 
sistance to insure compliance with prescribed 
fiscal and operational instructions and pro- 
cedures. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: Appropriate State or Re- 
gional Forester. 

Related Programs: Fire control programs 
for the protection of Federal lands are ad- 
ministered as follows: 

National Forests—USDA—Forest Service; 

National Parks Interior Bureau of Land 
Management; 

Tennessee Valley Authority and Defense 
Department Lands—by the Agency in 
Charge. 

NO. 5.36—RURAL FIRE DEFENSE 


Authorizing Statute: Executive Order, 
dated February 16, 1962, under authority of 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1958 (72 Stat. 
1799), requires that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall: “In cooperation with Federal, 
State and local agencies, develop plans for a 
national program and direct activities relat- 
ing to the prevention and control of fires in 
the rural areas of the United States caused 
by the effects of enemy attack.” 

Administrator: Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture. 

Nature of Program: Objectives of Rural 
Fire Defense in the post-attack period are to 
keep damage below the point where it would 
seriously interfere with national defense, rec- 
ognizing: (1) public health and safety, (2) 
the of essential field crops and 
forest products, and (3) protection from 
rural fire of other resources and facilities vi- 
tal to national security and survival. 

Eligibility: There are no specific groups des- 
ignated for benefits although the entire 
country should benefit by the program 
through the reduction of losses from fire. 

Available Assistance: All forest protection 
agencies are represented on committees and 
are available to give assistance as needed. 

Funding Use Restrictions; If funds were 
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available, they could be spent principally for 
training and equipment. 

Appropriations Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: None. 

Obligations Incurred: None. 

Average Assistance: None. 

Related Programs: Under the Clark-Mc- 
Nary Act the Forest Service administers a 
program in cooperation with States for the 
purpose of forest fire protection. The Forest 
Service is the recognized forest fire protec- 
tion agency for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The U.S. Department of Interior agen- 
cies cooperating in the Rural Fire Defense 
Program which have forest fire protection re- 
sponsibilities are the Bureaus of Indian Af- 
fairs, Land Management, Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife, and National Park Service. 

NO. 5.37—COOPERATIVE FOREST MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing statute: P.L. 81-729 (64 Stat. 
473). 

Administrator: USDA Forest Service 
through the State Forestry agencies. 

Nature of program; To improve the man- 
agement of small private forests and the 
operations of loggers and small plant proc- 
essing primary forest products. To improve 
the National supply of forest resources and 
improve the income of landowners and com- 
munities. 

Eligibility: Private owners of forest lands, 
loggers, and processors, 

Available Assistance: On-site technical as- 
sistance in multiple use forest management 
and processing forest products, 

Use Restrictions: Preparation of manage- 
ment plans, tree planting, forest protection, 
harvesting, processing and marketing. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $3.6 
million. : 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $3,546,000; 
FY 1967, $3,538,000; FY 1966, $3,535,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $3,546,000; 
FY 1967, $3,545,892; FY 1966, $3,478,986. 

Average Assistance: Average Federal share 
of cost in FY 1967 in 51 participating States 
and/or Territories—$61,900. 

Assistance Prerequisites: State share of cost 
must at least equal the Federal share. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual financial 
plan prepared by the State. 

Washington Contact: Edward P. Cliff, Chief, 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Was D.C. 20250; telephone: 
RE 7-4142; DU 8-6661. 

Local Contact: James K. Vessey, Area Di- 
rector, Northeastern Area State and Private 
Forestry, Forest Service, USDA, 6816 Market 
Street, Upper Darby, Penna. 19082; tele- 
phone: 352-5800. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 10 days. 

Reworking Time: 10 days. 

Related Programs: Cooperative Forest Fire 
Control, (C-M2); Cooperative Production 
and Distribution of Forest Tree Planting 
Stock, (C-M4); Assistance to States for 
Tree Planting and Reforestation; Cooperative 
Forest Management, (CFM); General For- 
estry Assistance (GFA); Forest Post Control, 
Blister Rust Control; Naval Stores Conserva- 
tion Program; Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram; Flood Prevention; Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention; Rural Areas 
Development; Resource Conservation and De- 
velopment Projects; Rural Renewal; Crop- 
land Conversion. 

NO. 5.38—COOPERATION IN THE PRODUCTION, 
PROCUREMENT, AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOREST 
TREE PLANTING STOCK 
Authorizing Statute: Section IV, Clarke- 

McNary Act of June 1924 as amended— P. L. 

68-270(4). 

Administrator: The Forest Service admin- 
isters the program through cooperative agree- 
ment with State Foresters. 

Nature of Program; This program provides 
financial and technical assistance to the 
State for the operation and production of 
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forest tree planting stock for reforestation 
of private and non-Federal public lands. 
The main objective is to provide high quality 
planting stock to landowners at a low price 
to reforest cut-over or idle lands and to 
continue productive forests that will fur- 
nish forest products. 

Eligibility: The State Forester administers 
this program at the State level. He provides 
planting stock free of charge to landowners 
that qualify. The stock is not available for 
landscape or ornamental planting. It is for 
reforestation purposes. 

Available Assistance: The State Forester; 
individuals in need of stock and technical 
help should contact the State Forester. 

Use Restrictions: Funds should be used by 
the State for production, procurement or 
distribution of forest tree planting stock. 

Appropriation Sought: FY 1969, $303,000. 

Past Appropriations: Currently $300,000 
and it has remained at this level for the past 
several years. The authorization is $2,500,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Comply with the 
terms of the cooperative agreement. The Fed- 
eral share is not to exceed the amount ex- 
pended by the State. 

Postgrant Requirements: The State shall 
provide annual budget estimates and reports 
on nursery production and fulfill the fiscal 
requirements. 

Washington Contact: Chief, U.S. Forest 


Service, Washington, D.C.; telephone: DU 
8-6661. 
Local Contact: Director, Northeastern 


Area, State and Private Forestry, Forest Sery- 
ice, 6816 Market Street, Upper Darby, Penna. 
19082; telephone: DU 8-6661. 

NO. 5.39—ASSISTANCE TO STATES FOR TREE 

PLANTING 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 84-540, Title IV 
(70 Stat. 191). 

Administrator: Chief of the Forest Service 
for the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Nature of Program: This is a program de- 
signed to assist the States in the produc- 
tion of “industrial wood,” There are 37 tim- 
ber-producing States with State-owned lands 
cooperating in the program. 

Eligibility: States, counties, towns, and in- 
dividuals. 

Available Assistance: Financial and tech- 
nical assistance in tree planting. 

Use Restrictions: Funds must be spent for 
the production of “industrial wood.” 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: In the last three 
years, $1,000,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Assure that the 
funds will be used for the production of in- 
dustrial wood” and present a plan that will 
substantiate a logical expenditure of funds 
on a 50-50 matching basis. 

Postgrant Requirements: That the State 
prepare an annual financial plan within the 
framework of the approved project plan. They 
are required to report work accomplishments 
on a standard form. 

Washington Contact: Chief, U.S. Forest 
eevee Washington, D.C.; telephone: DU 8- 

1. 


Local Contact: Director, Northeastern 
Area, State and Private Forestry, U.S. For- 
est Service, 6816 Market Street, Upper Darby 
Penna. 19082; telephone: 352-5800. 

Application Deadline: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About 60 days. 

Reworking Time: About 60 days. 

Related Programs: The program for coop- 
erative production, distribution, and procure- 
ment of planting stock is necessary to pro- 
vide the needed planting stock. 

Assistance to Delaware: The State is not 
cooperating in this program. 

NO, 5.40—GENERAL FORESTRY ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing Statute: Basic Agricultural 
Act of 1862. 

Administrator: E. M. Bacon, Deputy Chief 
8 and Private Forestry, Forest Service, 

A. 
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Nature of Program: General Forestry As- 
sistance funds are used by the Forest Serv- 
ice to accomplish highly specialized forestry 
assistance not available through other Forest 
Service Such services are for the 
pe of developing, managing, and utiliz- 
ing the forest resources of the Nation to 
maximize their contribution to the economy, 
natural beauty, and resource wealth. 

Eligibility: Direct assistance by Forest 
Service personnel to State Forestry agencies, 
secondary forest products manufacturers, 
industrial associations, regional development 
programs, forestry cooperatives, and large 
forest landowners. Another possibility in 
specific project situations would be to pro- 
vide direct assistance to small landowners, 
loggers, and processors. 

Available Assistance: Forestry assistance is 
usually provided by Forest Service person- 
nel, but may be provided through agreement 
with cooperators or by contract. Examples 
of agreements include State Forester serv- 
ices provided in a cost-sharing agreement, 
or with full reimbursement; an exchange 
of employees between Federal and State For- 
est Services; or employment of consultants. 

Professional forestry assistance readily 
available from private sources and other For- 
est Service cooperative programs are not per- 
formed under the General Forestry Assist- 
ance Program. 

Appopriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,616,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,603,000; 
FY 1967, $1,471,000; FY 1966, $1,271,000. 

Related Programs: Cooperative Forest 
Management Program, Clark-McNary Act of 
1924 (Section 4), and Agricultural Act of 
1956, and Title IV, all administered by the 
Forest Service. 

NO, 5.41—FOREST INSECT AND OTHER DISEASE 
CONTROL 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 80-110. 

Administrator: Forest Service, USDA. 

Nature of Program: The objectives of co- 
operative forest insect and disease control 
are to (1) forestall any Increase in the dam- 
age or loss caused by insects and diseases on 
State and private forest lands, and (2) re- 
duce the adverse impacts on timber, natural 
beauty, wildlife habitat, outdoor recreation, 
and the hazard of conflagration that result 
from pest depredations. 

Eligibility: The benefits of the program are 
available for the prevention, detection, evalu- 
ation, and suppression of forest insect and 
disease outbreaks on State and private lands 
through the State agency vested with the re- 
sponsibility for control of forest pests. 

Available Assistance: Federal financial as- 
sistance is available on a 50-50 basis up to 
a maximum of $15,000 to each State annually 


3⁄4 the total cost of suppression projects. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for 
activities necessary to prevent, detect, evalu- 
ate, and suppress forest insect and disease 
outbreaks. 

Appropriations Sought: Fx 1969, $9,655,000. 


Funds obligat- Obligations for 
I 
Fiscal year ed to = pons on Total 
000 „ 000 978, 000 
en . e 5 
543, 300 7, 251,587 J, 794, 887 


eral assistance in State cooperative programs 
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is from $2,750 to $127,000. Twenty-seven 
States are participating. 

Assistance Prerequisites: A cooperative 
agreement prepared jointly by Forest Service 
and authorized State officials is a prerequi- 
site to receiving Federal financial assistance. 
To participate in the continuing phases of 
the program, the State agrees to employ en- 
tomologists needed to provide leadership, 
guidance, technical assistance, and program 
direction. 


Postgrant Requirements: Cooperating 
States are responsible for the preparation of 
annual accomplishment and expenditure 
reports. 

Washington Contact: Edward P. Cliff, 
Chief, Forest Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250; tele- 
phone: DU 8-6661. 

Local Contact: James K. Vessey, Area Di- 
rector, Northeastern Area, State and Private 
Forestry, U.S. Forest Service, Upper Darby, 
Penna. 19082; telephone: 352-5800, X. 200. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Financing for 
the recurring phases of the program can be 
arranged as soon as a cooperative agreement 
is signed by the State and the Forest Service. 
Suppression projects require approximately 
2 months to process pr 

Related Programs: White Pine Blister Rust 
ControL 
NO 5.42—WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST CONTROL 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 76-486. 

Administrator: Forest Service, USDA. 

Nature of Program: The objective of the 
cooperative white pine blister rust control 
program is to protect white pine on non- 


stability of white pine forest using indus- 
tries, employment, and communities by pro- 
viding a continuous supply of white and 
sugar-pine timber. 

Eligibility: The benefits of the program are 
available for protection of white pine on 
all non-Federal lands through the State 
agency vested with responsibility for white 
pine blister rust control. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
is available on a 50-50 matching basis, 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for: 
(a) scouting to determine spread and ex- 
tent of blister rust infection, (b) estimat- 
ing feasibility and cost of control, (c) re- 
moval of currants and gooseberry bushes, 
the alternate host plants, (d) pruning or 
excising diseased trees for removal of the 
infection. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,314,000. 
Appropriated funds cover activities on lands 
of all ownerships; cooperative financing is 
not listed as a separate item. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,302,000; 
FY 1967, $3,687,000; FY 1966, $3,640,000. 

Obligations Incurred: 
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‘unds obligat- Obligations for 


Ad Federal lands 


Total 


Average Assistance: The size of the pro- 


$65,000. Fourteen States are participating. 

Assistance Prerequisites: A cooperative 
agreement prepared jointly by Forest Service 
and authorized State officials is a prerequisite 
to receiving Federal financial assistance. 

Postgrant Requirements: Cooperating 
States are responsible for the preparation of 
annual accomplishment, status, and expendi- 
ture reports. 

Washington Contact: Edward P. Cliff, Chief 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 20250; telephone: DU 
8-6661 


Local Contact: James K. Vessey, Area Di- 
rector, Northeastern Area, State and Private 
Forestry, U.S. Forest Service, Upper Darby, 
Penna, 19082; telephone: 352-5800, X. 200. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Financing can 
be arranged as soon as a cooperative agree- 
ment is signed by the State and the Forest 
Service. 

Related Programs: Forest Insect and Other 
Disease Control. 


NO. 5.43—SUPPORT FOR COOPERATIVE FORESTRY 
RESEARCH 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 84-473; 85-934; 
89-106. 

Administrator: Dr. George M. Jemison, 
Deputy Chief for Research, Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Telephone: DU. 8-6666. 

Nature of Program: Cooperative Research 
is to advance forestry research and to provide 
flexibility and economy in its administra- 
tion. The Forest Service will consider sup- 
porting forestry research when institutions 
or individuals can perform such research 
more effectively, more rapidly, or at less cost 
than the Service. 

Eligibility: Basically, nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions whose purpose is the conduct 
of a scientific research (including State agri- 
cultural experiment stations). 

Available Assistance: Assistance may in- 
clude sharing, exchange or use of funds, fa- 
cilities, personnel, equipment, forest and 
plant materials, and information. 

Use Restrictions: Funds may be spent as 
specified in the cooperative agreement for 
personnel, equipment, materials and infor- 
mation but shall not be used for improve- 
ments to cooperator's real property. 

Appropriations: Not specifically identified 
in the regularly appropriated USDA funds. 


Obligations incurred (No. 5.43) 


Fiscal oblij 


ations.. 


Assistance Prerequisites: An eligible co- 
operator enters into a grant agreement. Un- 
der P.L. 84-473, the applicant must qualify 
as a cooperator as described in the Act. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual reports 
in triplicate; Maintenance of records of ex- 
penditures in accordance with the generally 
accepted accounting practices as used by the 
institution; Semi-annual fiscal reports. 

Washington Contact: The Administrator, 
given above. 


Local Contact: The Directors of the re- 


Fiscal year 
1965 1966 1967 1968 (6 months) 
1, 297, 295 628 353, 170 „245 
$ 79 $2, or $i, i80 $482 — 
$7,247 $9, 140 $7,518 $5, 130 


spective Forest Service Experiment Stations, 
For the northeastern United States this 
would be: Richard D. Lane, Director, North- 
eastern Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion, 6816 Market Street, Upper Darby, 
Pennsylvania 19082. Telephone: 352-5800 
X. 5425. 

Application Deadlines: Proposals may be 
submitted at any time but those submitted 
after March 1 are usually considered for the 
following fiscal year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Immediate 
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acknowledgement. Proposals are rated in 
competition with other proposals at irreg- 
ular intervals. Applicants are promptly 
notified of the status of each proposal. 

Reworking Time: Generally less than 
three months. 

Related Programs: Funds under the Mc- 
Intire-Stennis Act are administered by the 
Cooperative State Research Service, USDA. 
Funds for this Act are approrpiated specifi- 
cally for support of research at state sup- 
ported forestry educational institutions. 


NO. 5.78—-WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD 
PREVENTION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act (Public Law 566, 
83rd Congress, as amended) (16 U.S.C. 1001- 
1008) . 

Administrator: Donald A. Williams, Admin- 
istrator, Soil Conservation Service, De 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Nature of Program: The Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act provides for 
technical and financial assistance to States 
and their political sub-divisions in carrying 
out a program to prevent erosion, floodwater 
and sediment damages in the watersheds of 
rivers and streams and to further the con- 
servation, development, utilization and dis- 

of water. 

Eligibility: Assistance under the Act may 
be provided qualified sponsoring local or- 
ganizations (including the states or any 
political subdivsion thereof) having author- 
ity under state law to carry out, maintain 
and operate works of improvement for flood 
prevention or for the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and disposal of water in 
watershed or subwatershed areas. 

Available Assistance: If structural meas- 
ures are installed for flood prevention only, 
all of the construction funds and engineering 
services are furnished by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Up to fifty percent of the construction 
cost for irrigation, drainage, recreation and 
fish and Wildlife facilities can be paid from 
Federal funds. The total cost of additional 
storage capacity in any structure for munici- 
pal or industrial water supply or other pur- 
poses must be borne by the sponsoring local 
organization. The Soil Conservation Service 
also furnished technical assistance for in- 
stalling land treatment measures for water- 
shed as called for in the work plan. 

Use Restrictions: A. Technical and finan- 
cial assistance in the installation of works 
of improvement specified in approved water- 
shed work plans. 

(1) Structural Measures. 

(2) Land Treatment Measures. 

B. Program evaluation studies in selected 
watershed projects to determine the effective- 
ness of structural and land treatment meas- 
ures installed. 

O. Loans to sponsoring local organizations, 
Prior to the 1968 Appropriation Act funds 
were provided in this appropriation for mak- 
ing loans to local organizations to finance 
the local share of construction, cost of land, 
easements, rights-of-way and related ex- 
penses. The 1968 Appropriation Act provided 
for these funds to be available through the 
Direct Loan Account of the Farmers Home 
Administration. Operating expenses for ad- 
ministering loan funds continue to be pro- 
vided under the Watershed Protection appro- 
priation item. 

D. Surveys and investigations of water- 
sheds of rivers and other waterways in co- 
operation with Federal, State and local agen- 
cies, as the basis for development of co- 
ordinated water and land resource programs. 
There are 51 such surveys in progress in the 
1968 fiscal year. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $42,- 
148,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $70,360,000; 
FY 1967, $70,081,984; FY 1966, $66,330,607. 

Obligations Incurred: 
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Works of 
improvement... $58,366,385 $61,920,636 $48, 160, 454 
n 5, 456, 205 5, 482,770 288, 084 
Loan services 318, 215 519, 567 413, 000 
River basin surveys. 5,086,947 7, 025, 522 9, 561, 255 
Total 69,227,752 74,948,495 58, 422, 793 


Average Assistance: The current average 
loan size is $200,000 for 1968 and $300,000 for 
the 1969 fiscal year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To participate in 
the watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion programs, watershed sponsors must first 
submit to the Department a State approved 
application for assistance. Upon approval for 
assistance, a watershed work plan must be 
prepared by the sponsoring local organiza- 
tion with their own resources or with the 
Department’s assistance and the plan must 
be approved by the Department or the Con- 
gress as suitable for Federal participation. 

In order to qualify for a Federal contribu- 
tion and related technical services for instal- 
lation of planned structural measures, the 
sponsoring local organization(s) must se- 
cure water rights and furnish all land, ease- 
ments and rights-of-way. 

The sponsoring local organization(s) must 
also furnish legal assistance, and award and 
administer construction contracts. They must 
sign an agreement to operate and maintain 
works of improvement on non-Federal land. 

Postgrant Requirements: The grant is made 
during the installation of the project as work 
is performed or services provided. During and 
at the end of each construction contract 
there is an accounting of all grant funds ex- 
pended. Our current reporting system in- 
cludes a report of all watershed funds ex- 
pended as each project progresses. Upon the 
completion of a project a final accounting is 
made of all funds expended and a narrative 
report of accomplishments is prepared. 

Washington Contact: Hollis R. Williams, 
Deputy Administrator for Watershed, Soil 
Conservation Service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 20250. Telephone: DU 
8-3527. 

Local Contact: The Soil Conservation Sery- 
ice does not have Regional offices. The State 
Conservationist in each State would be the 
State Official to contact. In Delaware this is 
William R. Ratledge, 501 Academy St., P.O. 
Box 418, Newark, Delaware. Telephone: 302- 
368-8537. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines for submission of applications for as- 
sistance. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Applications 
are approved or disapproved by the States. 
The time required by States to act will vary 
depending upon procedure and guidelines set 
up by the designated state agency to process 
applications. In Delaware, the Governor ap- 
proves small watershed applications. 

Reworking Time: Our Washington office 
promptly acknowledges receipt of applications 
and if necessary points out legal or other 
deficiencies. The Service does not approve or 
disapprove applications. 

Related Programs: The following programs 
are administered by the Soil Conservation 
Service: 

Conservation Operations (P.L, 46, 74th 
Congress) ; 

Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
(P.L. 566, 88rd Congress, as amended); 

Flood Prevention (11 authorized water- 
sheds) (P.L. 534, 78th Congress) ; 

Great Plains Conservation Program (P.L. 
1021, 84th Congress) ; 

Resource Conservation and Development 
(Section 102 of the Food and Agriculture Act 
of 1962 (P.L. 87-703) and other Departmental 
authorities). 


The Flood Prevention and Great Plains 
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Conservation Programs are not applicable to 
the State of Delaware. 

NO. 5.82—¥FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL TRAINING 

Authorizing Statute: Foreign Assistance 
Act (P.L. 87-195). 

Administrator: W. E. Harvery, Director, 
Foreign Division, International 
Agricultural Development Service, under the 
general supervision of the IADS Adminis- 
trator, Lester R. Brown, and in cooperation 
with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, 

Nature of Program: Arranges, coordinates 
and supervises of foreign agricul- 
tural leaders, scientists and technicians, The 
training is directed toward the acceleration 
of food production and agricultural develop- 
ment in the developing countries. 

Eligibility: No monetary benefits (grants) 
involved. 

Available Assistance: Training in agricul- 
tural technology and related fields, 

Use Restrictions: For costs incident above, 
such as salaries, travel, equipment; also for 
3 costs per se, such as tuition and 

ees. 

Appropriations: None, (Funds are appro- 
priated to the Agency for International De- 
velopment, This agency in turn transfers to 
USDA amounts necessary to cover actual 
costs.) 

Obligations Incurred: (a) The obligations 
incurred for FY 1967 totaled $4,465,000. (This 
included $3,659,000 for subsistence of the 
AID trainees, $637,000 for agency costs for 
program administration and $169,000 for 
special training leaders.); (b) The FY 1966 
total obligation figure was $8,088,000 with 
the approximate same proportionate break- 
down as shown for 1967. (c) The FY 1968 
figure is estimated to be $4,262,000 with the 
approximate same proportionate breakdown 
as shown for FY 1967. 

Related Programs: (a) The International 
Agricultural Development Service also ad- 
ministers USDA overseas technical assistance 
efforts, again in cooperation with the Agency 
for International Development. (b) Training 
programs for AID-sponsored participants in 
fields other than agriculture administered by 
the Agency for International Development 
and/or participating departments. 


NO. 5.85—FACILITIES FOR STATE AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 88-74, July 22, 
1963 (7 U.S.C. 390-390k). 

Administrator; T. C. Byerly, Administrator, 
Cooperative State Research Service, USDA. 

Nature of Program: To continue support 

of agricultural research at the State agricul- 
tural experiment stations through Federal- 
grant funds, on a matching basis, to help 
finance physical facilities as required for the 
effective conduct of an adequate research 
program. 
Eligibility: State agricultural experiment 
stations under direction of the land-grant 
colleges and universities in every State and 
Puerto Rico, and the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Haven. 

Available Assistance: Institutional grants, 
on a formula basis; full matching from non- 
Federal sources; one-third of funds allotted 
equally among the States, two-thirds appor- 
tioned on the basis of relative rural popula- 
tion and relative farm population. 

Use Restrictions; Construction, acquisition, 
and remodeling of buildings, laboratories, and 
other capital facilities (including the acquisi- 
tion of fixtures and equipment which are to 
become a part of such buildings), necessary 
for research in agriculture and related sci- 
ences. 

Approprations Sought: FY 1969, $1,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,000,000; 
FY 1967, $2,000,000; FY 1966, $2,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,000,000 
estimated; FY 1967, $631,029; FY 1966, 
$810,485. 


June 25, 1968 


Average Assistance: $20,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: An approved proj- 
ect specifying nature of facility and its in- 
tended use; full matching from non-Federal 
funds; Compliance with Executive Orders on 
water and air pollution, handicapped workers, 
and civil rights; obligation of allotment with- 
in two years following year in which first 
made available. 

Postgrant Requirements; Annual report of 
receipts and disbursements; on-site inspec- 
tion of completed work. 

Washington Contact: T. C. Byerly, Admin- 
istrator, CSRS-USDA, Washington, D.C, 
20250; Telephone: 202-388-4423. 

Local Contact: W. E. McDaniel, Director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Newark, 
Delaware. 

Application Deadlines: None; proposals are 
submitted throughout the year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 10 days. 

Reworking time: 10 days. 

Related Programs: Hatch Act Program; Re- 
gional Research Fund Program (a part of the 
Hatch Act 2 ; Cooperative Forestry 
Research Program; Contracts and Grants 
for Scientific Research. 


NO. 5,86—-HATCH ACT PROGRAMS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 84-352, Aug. 11, 
1955 (7 U.S.C. 361a-361i). 

Administrator: T. C. Byerly, Administrator, 
Cooperative State Research Service, USDA. 

Nature of Program: To continue agr. re- 
search at State agr. experiment stations; to 
promote the efficiency of such research; to 
promote the efficient production, marketing, 
distribution, and utilization of products of 
the farm; to promote a sound and pros- 
perous agriculture and rural life; to assure 
agriculture a position in research equal to 
that of industry. 

Eligibility: State agricultural experiment 
stations under direction of the land-grant 
colleges and universities in every State and 
Puerto Rico, and the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, New Haven. 

Available Assistance: Institutional grants, 
on a formula basis; matching of all funds 
above $90,000, exclusive of the Regional Re- 
search Fund (see separate program); allot- 
ment factors include relative rural popula- 
tion and relative farm population. 

Use Restrictions: Agricultural research in 
the broadest sense, as directed in the Act. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $54,- 
965,000 (includes the Regional Research 
Fund of $11,127,313). 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $54,965,000 
(includes $10,164,313 for the Regional Re- 
search Fund); FY 1967, $51,113,000 (includes 
$10,164,313 for the Regional Research Fund); 
FY 1966, $48,113,999 (includes $10,164,313 
for Regional Research Fund). 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $51,113,000 
(pursuant to P.L. 90-218 obligations were 
reduced below appropriated amounts) (esti- 
mated amount) (includes $10,164,313 RRF); 
FY 1967, $50,997,678 (includes $10,154,850 
RRF); FY 1966, $48,040,216 (includes $10,- 
137,970 RRF). 

Average Assistance: $777,233. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Designated State 
agricultural experiment station; matching of 
all funds above $90,000 exclusive of the Re- 
gional Research Fund; program of work and 
projects approved by CSRS; annual certifica- 
tion of eligibility. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual report of 
receipts and expenditures; annual progress 
reports on research projects; termination re- 
port; periodic (3 to 5 year) on-site review of 
research progress, 

Washington Contact: T. C. Byerly, Adminis- 
trator, CSRS-USDA, Washington, D.C., 20250; 
202-388-4423, 

Local Contact: W. E. McDaniel, Director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Newark, 
Delaware. 

Application Deadlines: None; proposals are 
submitted throughout the year. 
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Approval/Disapproval Time: 10 days. 

Reworking Time: 10 days. 

Related Programs: Regional Research Fund 
(part of Hatch Act Program); Cooperative 
Forestry Research Program; Facilities for 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations; 
Contracts and grants for scientific research. 


NO. 5.87—-COOPERATIVE FORESTRY RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 87-788, Oct. 10, 
1962 (16 U.S.C. 582-582a~-7). 

Administrator: T. C. Byerly, Administra- 
tor, Cooperative State Research Service, 
USDA. 

Nature of Program: To encourage and as- 
sist the several States in carrying on a pro- 
gram of forestry research; to establish re- 
search in forestry as a definite and specific 
part of the agricultural research programs 
of USDA, the land-grant colleges and ex- 
periment stations, and other State-supported 
educational institutions, coequal to that 
under the Hatch Act; and To increase scien- 
tific competence of foresters through research 
and graduate study. 

Eligibility: State-certified institutions. 

Available Assistance: Institutional grants, 
on a formula basis; full matching from non- 
Federal sources apportionment factors in- 
clude area of non-Federal forest and volume 
of timber cut and non-Federal expenditures 
for forestry research. 

Use Restrictions: Forestry research in the 
broadest sense, as directed in the Act. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $3,485,- 
000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $3,370,000; 
FY 1967, $3,000,000; FY 1966, $2,500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $3,370,000 
estimated: FY 1967, $3,000,000; FY 1966, $2,- 
500,000. 

Available Assistance: $56,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites; State-certified 
institution, land-grant college or agricultural 
experiment station; full matching from non- 
Federal sources; program of work and proj- 
ects approved by CSRS. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual financial 
report; annual progress reports on research 
projects; termination report; periodic (3 to 
5 year) on-site review of research progress. 

Washington Contact: T. C. Byerly, Admin- 
istrator, CSRS-USDA, Washington, D.C., 
20250; 202-388-4423. 

Local Contact: W. E. McDaniel, Director, 
Argicultural Experiment Station, Newark, 
Delaware 19711. 

Application Deadline: None; proposals are 
submitted throughout the year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 10 days. 

Reworking Time: 10 days. 

Related Programs: Hatch Act Program; 
Regional Research Fund (part of Hatch Act 
Program); Facilities for State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations; Contracts and grants 
for scientific research. 

NO. 5.88—REGIONAL RESEARCH FUND PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 84-352, Aug. 11, 
1955 (sec. 3(c)3, 7 U.S.C. 361a-361i) the 
Hatch Act. 

Administrator: T. C. Byerly, Administrator, 
Cooperative State Research Service, USDA. 

Nature of Program: Not more than 25 per 
centum of increases available under the 
Hatch Act shall be allotted to the States for 
cooperative research in which two or more 
State agricultural experiment stations are 
cooperating to solve problems that concern 
the agriculture of more than one State. 
“Agriculture” is interpreted in the broadest 
sense of the word to include the production, 
marketing, distribution and utilization of 
products of the farm, and rural life, as out- 
lined in the purpose of the Hatch Act. 

Eligibility: State agricultural experiment 
stations under direction of the land-grant 


colleges and universities in every state and 
Puerto Rico; land the Connecticut Agricul- 


tural Experiment Station, New Haven. 
Available Assistance: Allotments are made 
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to each State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, based on programmed participation in 
cooperative research projects recommended 
by a Committee of Nine and approved by 
CSRS. 

Use Restrictions: To accomplish specific 
assignments of responsibility in the coopera- 
tive regional projects approved by CSRS. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $11,127,- 
313. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $10,164,313; 
same in 1967 and 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $10,164, 313 
(est); FY 1967, $10,154,850; FY 1966, 
$10,137,970, 

Average Assistance: $7,000 average allot- 
ment per project per State station. $50,000 
average total allotment per regional project. 

Assistance Prerequisites; Proposed research 
must be acceptable to the technical commit- 
tee for the approved cooperative regional re- 
search project and recommended by the State 
station director. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual report of 
receipts and expenditures; annual progress 
reports on research projects; termination re- 
port; periodic (3 to 5 year) on-site review of 
research progress. 

Washington Contact: T. C. Byerly, Adminis- 
trator, CSRS-USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250; 
202-388-4423. 

Local Contact: The Director of the State 
in which the work will be conducted, For 
Delaware, W. E. McDaniel, Director, Newark, 
Delaware 19711, and the regional project 
Administrative Adviser. 

Application Deadlines: None; proposals are 
submitted throughout the year. 

Approval/ Disapproval Time: 10 days. 

Reworking Time: 10 days. 

Related Programs: Hatch Act Program (of 
which this program is a part); Cooperative 
Forestry Research Program; ties for 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations; Con- 
tracts and grants for scientific research. 


NO. 5,.122—-FEDERAL CROP INSURANCE 


Authorizing Statute: 7 U.S.C. 1501-1519. 

Administrator: Federal Crop Insurance 
Corporation, USDA, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

Nature of Program: Improve economic sta- 
bility of agriculture by providing crop in- 
surance against unavoidable, natural haz- 
ards. 

Eligibility: Producers of insured crops. 

Available Assistance; Insurance against 
crop losses caused by unavoidable natural 
causes. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be a produc- 
er of an insurable crop, apply for insur- 
ance, and pay a premium. 

Postgrant Requirements; Must report acre- 
age of insurable crops each year. 

Washington Contact: John N. Luft, Man- 
ager, USDA, FCIC, Room 4096, So. Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 20250; telephone: DU 
8-6795. 

Local Contact: Mr. J. B. Farrar, County 
Agricultural Building, Kenbridge, Virginia 
23944; A/C 703-676-8118. 

Application Deadlines; Vary by crops; con- 
tact State Director. 

Approval / Disapproval Time: 2 weeks. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE (No. 6) 


NO. 6,1—INDUSTRY AND MARKET INFORMATION 
SERVICES 

Authorizing Statute: The Department’s 
mandate to fully promote and develop do- 
mestic commerce. 

Administrator: Rodney L. Borum, Admin- 
istrator, Business and Defense Service Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: As the focal point for 
the analysis of the effect of present and an- 
ticipated actions of business and govern- 
ment on the continued economic growth ot 
the Nation, BDSA in its normal day-to-day 
operations produces analyses and studies. 
Many of these cover areas of vital concern 
and interest to both industry and Govern- 
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ment. BDSA releases its market analyses and 
studies as an important part of the govern- 
ment’s efforts to disseminate data to facil- 
itate management and government decisions. 

Eligibility: Any government unit, business, 
or individual requesting specific data pre- 
pared in the normal implementation of 
BDSA’s responsibility to promote domestic 
commerce. 

Available Assistance: Analyses and studies 
of interest to the business community pre- 
pared in the course of normal day-to-day 
operations, 

Use Restrictions: Funds are used solely to 
cover salaries and expenses in implementing 
program responsibilities to promote domestic 
business growth. No funds are available to 
any industry or government agency for 
technical assistance, loans, or similar proj- 
ects. 

Appropriations Sought: $3,581,000 for FY 
1969. 

Past Appropriations: $3,464,000 for FY 1968; 
$3,331,000 for FY 1967. 

Obligations Incurred; Obligated funds rep- 
resented Congressional authorizations since 
they are used solely for salaries and ex- 
penses. 


NO. 6.2—DEFENSE PRODUCTION AND EMERGENCY 
READINESS ACTIVITIES 


Authorizing Statute: Title 1 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
and Executive Order 10480—as related to 
the Administration of a current system of 
priorities and allocations for production, 
construction, and research and development 
for Military, Atomic Energy, and Space Pro- 


grams. 

Defense Production Act amendments of 
1955 and Executive Order 11179, for the ad- 
ministration of the BDSA component of the 
National Defense Executive Reserve. 

Administrator: Office of Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Industrial Mobilization, Business 
and Defense Services Administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: To administer a cur- 
rent system of priorities and allocations to 
assure that national defense requirements 
are met on schedule, and to conduct mobi- 
lization programs to assure readiness of the 
production resources of the Nation to meet 
needs created by any type of national emer- 
gency, including nuclear attack. Develops and 
administers programs for the recruitment, as- 
signment, and training a corps of National 
Defense Executive Reservists. To assist the 
Office of Emergency in formulating and car- 
ring our plans for stockpiling of strategic 
and critical materials. To prepare supply-re- 
quirements studies for nuclear war and re- 
construction. To supply production capacity 
information for the National Resource 
Analysis Center data bank of information on 
industries essential to the national defense 
and security for both conventional war and 
post-attack survival and recovery. To main- 
tain Emergency Operating Plans for regional 
and field operations in an emergency. 

Eligibility: The priorities and allocations 
system applies to all firms and en- 
gaged in supplying materials and products 
to support defense production. These bene- 
fits do not extend to production or services 
rendered to the civilian sector of the econ- 


omy. 

Available Assistance: Special expediting as- 
sistance is available to defense suppliers 
when their orders cannot be fulfilled on time 
to meet required delivery schedules. 

Use Restrictions: Only the administration 
of the defense production and emergency 
readiness programs of BDSA. 

Appropriations Sought: $1,838,000. 

Past A; tions: $1,741,000, FY 1968: 
$1,989,000, FY 1967; $1,650,000, FY 1966. 

NO. 6.3—AFFIRMATIVE ACTION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: The ent's 
mandate to foster, promote and develop the 
domestic commerce. 

Administrator: Affirmative Action Programs 
Staff, BDSA: Abraham S. Venable, Director. 
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Nature of Program: General objective is to 
being about a greater participation of minor- 
ity group members in industry and commerce. 
To do this we function in two specific pro- 
gram areas: (a) Developing programs 
designed to improve the efficiency and prof- 
itability of businesses already owned by 
minority group members; and (b) Develop- 
ing programs which will e greater 
entrepreneurial interest and involvement by 
minority group members. 

Eligibility: Minority group, any disadvan- 
taged or marginal business person, or any 
organization serving them. 

Available Assistance: Organizational tools 
(economic organization models—how-to-do it 
series), consultation on business develop- 
ment techniques, franchising, etc. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Not applicable. 
No funds are available. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $200,000 
(This is the requested amount for personnel 
costs). 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $92,000; FY 
1967, $91,000. (Personnel costs only.) 

Washington Contact; Abraham S. Venable, 
Director, Affirmative Action Programs Staff, 
Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, Room 3111, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 14th and Constitution Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20230; Telephone: (202) 
967-5213. 

Local Contact: There are no regional or 
local offices, contact the nearest Commerce 
Department Field Office. 

Related Programs: Other BDSA services; 
EDA Technical Assistance Program; SBA 
Management Assistance and Loan Programs; 
OEO Title 406 Program. 

NO. 6.4—COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY ANALYSIS 

Authorizing Statute: The Department’s 
mandate to fully promote and develop do- 
mestic commerce. 

Administrator: Rodney L. Borum, Admin- 
istrator, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Nature of Program: BDSA prepares studies 
for the use of key government agencies in 
policy formulation as it relates to continued 
business growth, both foreign and domes- 
tic. BDSA is also called upon by American 
business, the Secretary, other government 
departments and agencies, as well as other 
parts of the Department of Commerce to 
render assistance and advice on problems 
relating to commodities, industries, and 
services. One of BSDA's prime objectives is 
to create and maintain an atmosphere of 
constructive cooperation between business 
and government. 

Eligibility: Any government unit, busi- 
ness, or individual requesting specific data 
prepared in the normal implementation of 
BDSA's responsibility to promote domestic 
commerce. 

Available Assistance: Technical informa- 
tion and analysis bearing on industry com- 
modity developments. 

Use Restrictions: Funds are used solely 
to cover salaries and expenses in implement- 
ing program responsibilities to promote 
domestic business growth. No funds are 
available to any industry or government 
agency for technical assistance, loans, or 
similar projects. 

Appropriations: $2,899,000 for FY 1969 
has been requested from the Congress. As 
indicated, these funds are solely for salaries 
and expenses in implementing normal BDSA 


programs. 

Past Appropriations: $2,638,000 for FY 
1968; $2,483,000 for FY 1967. 

Obligations Incurred: Ob funds re- 
presented Congressional authorizations since 
used solely for salaries and ex- 


NO. 6.10—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
Authorizing Statute: 15 U.S.C. 272. 
Administrator: Mr. Malcolm W. Jensen, Of- 

fice of Weights and Measures, Institute of Ap- 

plied Technology, National Bureau of Stand- 

ards, Washington, D.C., 20234. 
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Nature of Program: Technical assistance 
provided to States with regard to model laws 
and technical regulations, and to the States, 
business and industry in the areas of testing, 
specifications, and tolerances for weighing 
and measuring devices, and the training of 
State and local weights and measures of- 
ficals. 

Eligibility: Technical assistance is provided 
to States, local governments, business and 
industry. 

Available Assistance: Technical assistance 
to State and local ents, business and 
industry in the field of weights and measures 
standardization; cooperation with State 
groups in of weights and measures 
Officials in weights and measures law enforce- 
ment, inspection, and quality control for 
commercial and measuring devices; publica- 
tions on weights and measures. 

Appropriations Sought: $331,000 for 
weights and measures activities; $400,000 for 
non-recurring program for providing a set of 
standards to each of the 50 states. 


Nonrecurring 
program to 

Amount provide a set 

of standards 

to each of 50 

States 
$325, 000 $400, 000 
311, 000 400, 000 
270, 000 400, 000 
Obli incu! 
958 (estimate) 324, 000 1401, 000 
Pe ee 311, 000 1280, 000 
A 270, 000 1370, 000 
State standards. 


Assistance Prerequisites: No restrictions. 
Technical assistance provided within limits 
of available fund. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Related Programs: Calibration Services. 


NO. 6.11—STATE INVENTION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 15 U S. C. 1151, 15 
U.S.C. 1512. 

Administrator: Mr. Leonard S. Hardland, 
Office of Invention and Innovation, Institute 
for Applied Technology, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D.C. 20234. 

Nature of Program: This program seeks to 
create more jobs through new or expanded 
production and distribution by bringing to 
light new inventions, products, and processes. 
While the state invention programs may take 
several forms, the one that is growing in 
favor is the State Invention Exposition. 

The Exposition involves a two- or three- 
day meeting that brings together inventors, 
patent owners, manufacturers, distributors, 
and investors for the purpose of negotiating 
the sale or license of patents and arranging 
for production and distribution of new in- 
ventions and products. It also provides edu- 
cational functions that will enable the in- 
ventor to visualize and cope with the many 
problems he will face in promoting his in- 
vention. 

Eligibility: The program is usually car- 
ried forward through the state economic or 
industrial development commission. In some 
instances the state agency manages the 
whole program. Other organizations, such as a 
local chamber of commerce, a state cham- 
ber of commerce, or a state, may serve as co- 


sponsors. $ 

Available Assistance: The National Bu- 
reau of Standards’ Office of Invention Inno- 
vation provides counsel and assistance in 
planning and running expositions. It does 
not provide financial support. 

Appropriations Sought: $35,000. 

Past Appropriations: 1968, $35,000; 1967, 
$35,000; 1966, $33,000. 

Obligations Incurred: 1968 (est), $35,000; 
1967, $35,000; 1966, $33,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: No conditions. 
Technical assistance is provided upon re- 
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quest to the extent that fund and man- 
power are available. 

Washington Compact: Mr. Leonard S. 
Hardland, Office of Invention and Innova- 
tion, Institute for Applied Technology, Na- 
tional, Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D. C. 20234, A/C 301, 921-3613. 


NO. 6.12—STANDARD REFERENCE DATA COMPILA- 
TION AND PUBLICATION 


Authorizing Statute: 15 U.S.C. 272. 

Administrator; Dr, Edward L. Brady, Office 
of Standard Reference Data, Institute for 
Basic Standards, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C., 20234. Area Code 301, 
921-2467. 

Nature of Program: Provides critically 
evaluated data for use by scientists and en- 
gineers on physical and chemical properties 
of materials, authoritatively documented as 
to reliability, accuracy, and source. Broad 
Technical areas covered: (1) nuclear data; 
(2) atomic and molecular data; (3) solid 
state data; (4) thermodynamic and trans- 
port data; (5) chemical kinetics; (6) colloid 
and surface properties; and (7) mechanical 
properties. 

Eligibility: Compilations and other publi- 
cations are available for sale to other Fed- 
eral agencies, any State or municipal gov- 
ernment, societies, institutions, firms, cor- 
porations, and individuals. 

Available Assistance: (1) Handbooks and 
special data compilations. (2) National 
Standard Reference Data System News, is- 
sued monthly in the Technical News Bulletin 
(subscription price $1.50 a year). (For sale 
by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.) 

Appropriation Sought: $2,724,000. 

Past Appropriations: 1968, $1,745,000; 1967, 
$1,650,000; 1966, 61,370,000. 

Obligations Incurred: 1968 (est), $1,745,- 
000; 1967, $1,495,000; 1966, $1,370,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Not applicable. 
Publications are available for sale to all ap- 
plicants. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 


NO, 6.13—PREPARATION AND SALE OF 
STANDARD REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Authorizing Statute: 15 U.S.C. 272. 

Administrator: Dr. W. Wayne Meinke, Of- 
fice of Standard Reference Materials, Insti- 
tute for Materials Research, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D.C., 20234. 
Area Code 301, 921-2045. 

Nature of Program: Standard reference 
materials are materials certified for chemi- 
cal composition, or for particular stable 
physical or chemical properties, used in cali- 
bration and evaluation of measuring instru- 
ments, methods, and systems. They provide 
quality control for industry, facilitate ex- 
change of goods in commerce, and define 
performance characteristics. 

Eligibility: Standard reference materials 
are available for sale to other Federal agen- 
cies, State and local governments, societies, 
institutions, firms, corporations and individ- 
uals, 

Available Assistance: Approximately 600 
standard reference materials as described in 
NBS Miscellaneous Publication 260. Approxi- 
mately 70,000 units were sold in fiscal year 
1967. 

Appropriations Sought; Appropriations are 
not made for the cost of preparing stand- 
ard reference materials. These costs are fi- 
nanced from a revolving fund which by 
statute must be reimbursed through sales 
of materials. The estimated amount to be 
made available for the production of ma- 
terials for sale is $2,000,000. 

Past Appropriations; Investments from re- 
volving fund for recovery through sales, 
1968, $2,000,000; 1967, $1,200,000; 1966, $800,- 
000. 

Obligations Incurred: 1968 (est), $2,000,- 
000; 1967, $1,200,000; 1966, 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 
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3 Related Programs: NBS Calibration Serv- 
ces. 


NO. 6.14—CLEARINGHOUSE FOR FEDERAL SCIEN- 
TIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 

Authorizing Statute: 15 U.S.C. 1151-1157. 

Administrator; Hubert E. Sauter, Director, 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific and 
Technical Information, a Division of the In- 
stitute for Applied Technology, National 
Bureau of Standards. 

Nature of Program: To make the results of 
technological research and development more 
readily available to industry and business 
and to the general public. This is accom- 
plished by indexing, abstracting, announcing 
and distributing copies of research and de- 
velopment reports resulting from Federally- 
funded research and development. 

Eligibility: All Clearinghouse services are 
sold to the general public at the cost of 
reproduction and handling and are available 
to any organization, individual, or group. 

Available Assistance; Announcement jour- 
nals, indexes and special alerting services are 
available on a subscription basis. Document 
copies in microfiche or hard copy form and 
magnetic tapes are available for sale. 

Appropriations Sought: 1.1 million dollars. 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 
1968 1967 1966 
Past Fe propriations: 
Direct clearinghouse for 
Federal scientific and techni- 
cal information appropriation. 1.1 1,2 1.1 
Trust fund (pi is from sale 
of reports and documents) 1.8 1.7 1.2 
Total funding 2.9 2.9 2.3 
Obligations incurred: 
irect clearinghouse for 
Federal . a and technical 
inkormation . 1.2 1.1 
Trust fund (proceeds from sale 
of reports and documents)... 11.8 1.7 1.2 
Total obligations 12.9 2.9 2.3 
1 Estimate. 
Assistance Prerequisites: Clearinghouse 


services and products are available for sale 
to all applicants. 

Washington Contact: Hubert E. Sauter, Di- 
rector, Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information, 5285 Port Royal 
Road, Springfield, Virginia, 22151. Telephone 
321-8500, Ext. 1 (Area Code 703). 

Related Programs: Other Federal programs 
concerned with the transfer of technology 
include the State Technical Services pro- 
gram administered by the Office of the State 
Technical Services, Department of Com- 
merce, the Technology Utilization program 
of NASA, and the Scientific and Technical 
Information dissemination programs of AEC, 
NASA, and DoD. 


NO. 6.15-——-CALIBRATION AND TEST SERVICES 


Authorizing Statute: 15 U.S.C. 272. 

Administrator; Dr. Henry L. Mason, Insti- 
tute for Basic Standards, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D.C., 20234. 

Nature of Program: Calibration services 
provide the means for insuring a consistent 
and compatible system of physical measure- 
ment throughout the nation by comparing 
industrial and scientific instruments and 
working standards with the national stand- 
ards developed and maintained by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 

Eligibility: Calibrations are provided on a 
fee basis to other Federal agencies, State and 
local governments, academic institutions, 
scientific laboratories, industrial firms, cor- 
porations and individuals. The principal em- 
phasis is on those calibrations and other 
tests requiring such accuracy as can be ob- 
tained only by direct comparison with NBS 
standards, To the extent that funds are 
available to NBS, fees may be waived for 
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State and State supported institutions, such 
as universities, when necessary for their reg- 
ulatory or educational function, 

Available Assistance: Calibrations described 
in NBS Miscellaneous Publication 250. 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriations are 
not made for performing calibrations. The 
costs of performing calibrations are financed 
from a revolving fund which by statute must 
be reimbursed through charges to customers. 
The cost of calibrations provided free to 
States and State supported institutions is 
borne by the Bureau’s direct appropriation. 
The estimated amount to be made available 
for this purpose is $80,000. 

Past Appropriations: Amounts earmarked 
for free calibrations to States: 1968, $80,000; 
1967, $55,000; 1966, $29,000. 

Obligations Incurred: 1968 (est), $80,000; 
1967, $55,000; 1966, $29,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Calibrations fur- 
nished at no charge to States and State sup- 
ported institutions must be required for 
State regulatory or educational activities. 

Washington Contact; Dr. Henry L. Mason, 
Institute for Basic Standards, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D.C., 20234. 
A/C 301, 9212805. 

Related Programs: Weights and Measures, 
Standard Reference Materials. 


NO. 6.18—UNITED STATES TRAVEL SERVICE JOINT 
GOVERNMENT-INDUSTRY “VISIT USA” PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: International Travel 
Act of June 29, 1961 (P.L. 87-63). 

Administrator: Mr. John W. Black, Direc- 
tor, USTS, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: The U.S. Travel Service 
is the government spokesman for the greatly 
diversified travel industry. Its aims are to 
promote friendly understanding and appre- 
ciation of the United States, and to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign com- 
merce of the United States by selling the 
United States as a travel destination for 
international travelers. The program in- 
cludes providing easily accessible and obtain- 
able information required abroad by the 
potential traveler to the United States; sim- 
plifying entry and exit requirements; and 
making the visitor’s stay in the United States 
more enjoyable by ensuring a warm and 
friendly welcome. 

Eligibility: The USTS makes no grants or 
loans, but does provide services to the travel 
industry in this country and abroad and to 
cities and states in the U.S. for the purpose 
of stimulating travel to the U.S. from abroad. 

Assistance Available: Travel Promotion: 
The Division cooperates with the 50 States, 
major convention and visitors’ bureaus, air, 
water, and land carriers, hotels, motels and 
car rental systems, in planning special pro- 
motions with a VISIT USA theme. Visitor 
Services: support for the travel industry in 
adapting its services to the needs of travelers 
from abroad. Government/Industry Cooper- 
ation: Links omen toes travel-expansion 
efforts with industry p ams. 

Appropriations Sought: F FY 1969, $4.7 mil- 
lion. 

Past Appropriations: For the last three 
fiscal years, $3.0 million. 

Obligations Incurred; FY 1968, $2,975,000; 
FY 1967, $2,959,000; FY 1966, $2,975,000. 


NO. 6.20—STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES PROGRAM— 
STATE PROGRAM GRANTS 

Authorizing Statute: State Technical Serv- 
ices Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-182), Section 10(b). 

Administrator: W. Claude Bandy, Assistant 
Director for State Programs, Office of State 
Technical Services, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Room 3123, Main Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20230. 

Nature of Program: State program grants 
provide financial support, not to exceed one 
half the total cost, for the conduct of ap- 
proved State technical programs. 

Eligibility: The agency in each State ee: 
nated by the Governor to administer and 
coordinate the STS program, This applies to 
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the fifty States, District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands and the territory of 


uam. 

Available Assistance: Annual matching 
grants are avallable to each State designated 
agency in support of approved technical 
services programs. The amount of the grant 
is determined by formula and the amount of 
the Federal appropriation for OSTS. 

Use Restrictions: Grant funds are for sup- 
port of approved technical services programs. 
Technical services programs are intended to 
accomplish the transfer of technology to 
business, commerce, and industry. Examples 
of technical services include conferences, 
workshops, seminars, information services, 
field offices, referral services, and 
demonstrations. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969— 
Total appropriation sought is $6.6 million of 
which $5.325 million is allocated for State 
program grants. 

Past Appropriations; Fiscal year 1968— 
Total appropriation was $6.5 million of which 
$4275 million is allocated for State program 
grants, 

Fiscal Year 1967—Total appropriation was 
$5.5 million of which $3,828 million was al- 
located for State program grants. 

Fiscal Year 1966—Total appropriations was 
$3.5 million of which $1,608 million was 
allocated for State program grants. 

Obligations Incurred: Grants are still being 
made for fiscal year 1968. Estimate that all 
available funds will be obligated. Obligations 
in fiscal years 1967 and 1966 were approxi- 
mately equal to the available allocation. 

Average Assistance: FY 1968, $90,000; FY 
1967, $90,000; FY 1966, $67,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The State Gov- 
ernor must designate agency to administer 
and coordinate STS program, and agency 
must prepare and submit five-year plan and 
annual technical services programs to OSTA 
for approval. Plans and programs must be in 
accord with regulations and other criteria 
established by OSTS. 

Postgrant Requirements: Each recipient 
of an annual grant must maintain records 
of all disbursements of grant funds and of 
the State or other non-Federal funds re- 
quired to match the Federal grant. An an- 
nual report must be submitted not later than 
September 1 following the close of each fiscal 
year in which a grant was received. The 
annual report covers the work accomplished, 
status of services, amounts received, and 
all disbursements. 

Evaluation of the State program is re- 
quired as a part of the annual program, and 
is required in the annual report. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Philip K. Relly, 
Director, Office of State Technical Services, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 20230. Telephone: (202) 967-4571. 

Local Contact: Refer to State Designated 
Agencies. 

Application Deadlines: State program 
grant requests should have been submitted 
to OSTS by March 31, 1968 for fiscal year 
1968 grant funds, Program grant requests 
for fiscal year 1969 can be submitted to OSTS 
at any time up to March 31, 1969, although 
early submittal is desired. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: State planning grants, 
matching grants for special merit programs, 
and referral services to assist the States in 
carrying out technical services programs. 


NO, 6.21—STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES 

PROGRAM—SPECIAL PROGRAM GRANTS 
Authorizing Statute: State Technical Serv- 
ices Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-182), Section 10(c). 
Administrator: Mary J. Locke, Special 
Programs Division, Office of State Technical 
US. Department of Commerce, 


Nature of Program: The Special Programs 
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Division supports technical services programs 
that have broad regional or national sig- 
nificance or employ new techniques or 
methods not included in State programs. 

Eligibility: Any “qualified institution” as 
defined in the regulations included ac- 
credited institutions of higher learning 
granting a baccalaureate degree in science, 
engineering or business administration and 
certain non-accredited institutions, 2 year 
colleges and private non-profit institutions 
on the approval of the Directors. 

Availabie Assistance: Matching grants are 
available. 

Use Restrictions: Grant funds are for sup- 
port of approved technical services programs. 
Technical services programs are intended 
to accomplish the transfer of technology 
to business, commerce, and industry. Ex- 
amples of technical services include con- 
ferences, workshops, seminars, information 
services, field services, referral services, and 
demonstrations. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal Year 1969— 
Total appropriation sought is $6.6 million of 
which 8.6 million was allocated to Special 
Programs. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968—$6.5 mil- 

Mon (8.6 million allocated to Special Pro- 
grams); FY 1967, $5.5 million ($506,940 was 
allocated to Special Programs); FY 1966, 
$3.5 million ($109,629 was allocated to Spe- 
cial Programs). 
Obligations Incurred: Grants are still 
being made for fiscal year 1968. Estimate 
that all available funds will be obligated. 
Obligations in fiscal years 1967 and 1966 
were approximately equal to the available 
allocation. 

Average Assistance: $27,600. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must be a “qualified institution” as defined 
in the regulations and must submit a pro- 
posal for review and evaluation. 

Postgrant Requirements: Quarterly re- 
ports and a final report are required. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Philip K. Reily, 
Director, Office of State Technical Services, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, W. 

D.C. 20230; Telephone (202) 967-4571. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines. Proposals are reviewed throughout the 
year as received. 

Approval/Disapproval 
months. 

Reworking Time: One month. 

Related Programs: State planning grants, 
matching grants for state programs, and 
referral services to assist the State in carry- 
ing out technical services programs. 


No. 6.22—-STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES PROGRAM—. 
REFERRAL SERVICES DIVISION 


Authorizing Statute: State Technical Serv- 
ices Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-182), Section 2(a), 
Section 11. 

Administrator: Norman E. Cottrell, Assist- 
ant Director for Referral Services, Office of 
State Technical Services, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Room 3806, Main Commerce 
Building; Washington, D.C. 20230. 

Nature of Program: Referral Services aid 
the designated agencies in carrying out their 
technical programs by providing reference 
services which a designated agency may use 
to obtain scientific, technical, and engineer- 
ing information from sources outside the 
State or States which it serves for the pur- 
pose of this Act. 

Eligibility: State Technical Services Pro- 
grams are those to be aided under the Charter 
of the Referral Services Division. 

Available Assistance: Assistance to State 
technical services programs in obtaining 
access to engineering and scientific informa- 
tion outside their State or regional State 
program. 

Funding Use Restrictions: In providing 
referral services to State technical services 
programs. 

Appropriations sought: $300,000 for the 


Time: Three 
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Referral Services Division's part of the State 
Technical Services appropriation. 

Past Appropriations: Approximately the 
same, for the last 3 years. 

Obligations Incurred: Approximately all 
funds were obligated for the period con- 
cerned. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $25,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The not-for-profit 
organization must have the capability to 
provide needed technical assistance for the 
State technical service programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Routine progress 
and terminal reporting is required. 

Washington Contact: Norman E. Cottrell, 
Assistant Director for Referral Services, Tele- 
phone 967-4051; Department of Commerce 
OSTS, Rm 3129, Main Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20230. 

Application Deadlines: These programs 
open for obligation during the fiscal year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 90 days. 

Reworking Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: Technology utilization 
programs of the Small Business Administra- 
tion and NASA. 


NO. €6.23—STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES 
PROGRAM—PLANNING GRANTS 


Authorizing Statute: State Technical Serv- 
ices Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-182), Section 10(e) 
(1). 

Administrator: W. Claude Bandy, Assist- 
ant Director for State Programs, Office of 
State Technical Services, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Room 3123, Main Commerce 
Building; Washington, D.C. 20230. 

Nature of Program: Planning grants are 
for the preparation or revision of a State’s 
five-year plan and annual technical services 
program. 

Eligibility: The agency in each State 
designated by the Governor to administer 
and coordinate the STS program. This 
applies to the fifty States, District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands and the 
territory of Guam. 

Available Assistance: Annual grants up 
to $25,000 are authorized to each State desig- 
nated agency during fiscal years 1966, 1967 
and 1968. These grants do not require 
matching by the State. 

Use Restrictions: Conducting studies nec- 
essary for five-year plan, development, prep- 
aration or revision of the plan, and the de- 
tailed preparation of the annual technical 
services programs including State review of 
the program, printing, packaging, and 
mailing. 

Appropriations Sought: None. Planning 
grants are not authorized beyond fiscal year 
1968. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968— 
Total appropriation was $6.5 million of which 
$1.0 million was allocated for planning 
grants. 

Fiscal Year 1967—Total appropriation was 
$5.5 million of 1 $650,000 was allocated 
for planning gran‘ 

Fiscal Year — ee appropriation was 
$3.5 million of which sar million was allo- 
cated for planning gran 

Obligations mean Bahay 9 are still being 
made for Fiscal Year 1969. Estimate total of 
$800,000 will be obligated. Obligations in 
fiscal years 1967 and 1966 were approximately 
equal to available allocation. 

Average Assistance: FY 1968, $20,000; FY 
1967, $15,000; FY 1966, $25,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The State Gov- 
ernor must designate agency to administer 
and coordinate STS program, and the agency 
must request planning grant stating purpose 
and justification. 

Postgrant Requirements: Each recipient 
of a planning grant must maintain records 
of all disbursements of grant funds, and sub- 
mit an annual report not later than Sep- 
tember 1 following the close of each fiscal 
year in which a grant was received. Evalua- 
tion is considered to be satisfactorily con- 
cluded when the five-year plan and annual 
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technical services program have been sub- 
mitted to OSTS and approved. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Philip K. Reilly, 
Director, Office of State Technical Services, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 20230, Telephone (202) 967-4571. 

Local Contact: Refer to State Designated 
Agencies. 

Application Deadlines: No further plan- 
ning grants are authorized after the end of 
fiscal year 1968. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: Matching grants for 
State annual technical services 
matching grants for special merit programs, 
and referral services to assist the States in 
carrying out technical services programs. 
NO. 6.25—STATE MARINE SCHOOLS TRAINING 

PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 85-672, Maritime 
Academy Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 622; 46 U.S.C. 
13812). 

Administrator: James W. Gulick, Acting 
Maritime Administrator, Maritime Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Department of Commerce, 441 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 20235; tele- 
phone: 202-386-4244. 

Nature of Program: To promote the na- 
tional policy with respect to the United 
States Merchant Marine as set out in the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, by assisting 
and cooperating with the States and Terri- 
tories in the operation and maintenance of 
maritime academies or colleges for the train- 
ing of merchant marine officers, 

Eligibility: Not more than one State mari- 
time academy or college in each State or 
Territory which meets the requirements of 
P.L. 85-672, and the students attending such 
schools who meet the requirements pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce pur- 
suant to this Act. The authority of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to administer the pro- 
visions of P.L. 85-672 has been delegated to 
the Maritime Administrator. 

Available Assistance: (a) Funds to assist 
in the maintenance and support of maritime 
academies or colleges operated by the States 
or Territories. (b) Funds to assist students 
at State maritime academies or colleges in 
defraying the cost of uniforms, books, and 
subsistence. (c) Loan and maintenance in 
repaid of a suitable training vessel. 

Use Restrictions: (a) The funds provided 
for the payment of annual grant, presently 
$75,000 to each of the five State maritime 
academies, may be spent by each school in 
the maintenance and operation of their re- 
spective school in the training of merchant 
marine officers. (b) The funds provided for 
the payment of student allowances, present- 
ly $600 for academic year, per student, may 
be spent or credited to the students account 
to assist him in defraying the cost of uni- 
forms, books, and subsistence. (c) The funds 
provided for the maintenance and repair of 
the training vessels, presently $100,000 for 
each vessel, may be spent for the mainte- 
nance and repair of such vessels, including 
drydocking, spare parts, necessary replace- 
ment of worn-out equipment or to augment 
existing equipment or facilities needed to 
meet current training requirements. These 
funds may not be used for any costs per- 
taining to the operation of the vessel such 
as personnel, lube oil, fuel oil, water, etc. 

Appropriations Sought: $1,900,000. 

Past A ations: FY 1968, $1,775,000; 
FY 1967, $1,635,000: FY 1966, $1,600,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $1,493,632 
(Obligated as of February 29, 1968. The ma- 
jority of the remaining funds appropriated 
for FY 1968 will be obligated by June 30, 
1968); FY 1967, $1,634,887; FY 1966, $1,598,- 
950. 

Average Assistance: The average grant to 
each of the State schools is $75,000 per 
annum. There are no provisions in P.L. 85- 
672 for any monetary loans to State maritime 
academies or colleges. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: (a) To receive 
an annual grant payment of $25,000 and the 
loan of a training vessel an academy or 
college shall: (1) provide courses of instruc- 
tion to youths in navigation and marine 
engineering, including steam and diesel pro- 
pulsion, and courses in atomic or nuclear 
propulsion as soon as practical and possible; 
and (2) agree in writing to conform to such 
standards. (b) To receive an annual grant 
of $75,000 an academy or college must agree 
to admit students resident in other States, 
except that the number of such students 
shall not at any time exceed one-third of 
the student capacity of such academy or 
college. (c) In addition to the requirements 
and conditions of (a) and (b) to receive 
an annual grant of either $25,000 or $75,000 
the academy or college must certify that the 
State or Territory has furnished an equal 
amount for the maintenance and support 
ot such academy or college. (d) To be eligi- 
ble for the allowance payments set forth in 
the answer to question 4 above, students 
must meet the requirements prescribed by 
the Secretary of Commerce. These require- 
ments include U.S. Citizenship, written 
agreement to apply for a commission in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve and to accept such com- 
mission if offered, age limitations, physical 
standards prescribed by the U.S. Coast Guard 
for original license, marital status, posses- 
sion of a secondary school education and en- 
rollment in the U.S. Maritime Service. 

Postgrant Requirements: There are no 
formal postgrant reporting and evaluation 
requirements other than the maintenance 
of adequate berthing of the training vessel 
at the school from the stancpoint of safe 
mooring and the furnishing of such reports 
and estimates as may be required and re- 
quested by the Maritime Administration in 
the preparation of the Federal Budget for 
the State marine schools. Informal Liaison 
and surveillance is maintained by the Mari- 
time Administration. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines; None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: A prompt re- 
ply will be made by the Maritime Admin- 
istrator, acknowledge receipt of the appli- 
cation or request for the Federal assistance 
provided in P.L. 85-672. However, approval 
or disapproval depends on the completeness 
of the information furnished by the poten- 
tial beneficiary and the time required for 
the Maritime Administrator to obtain ap- 
proval by Congress of appropriated funds for 
the Government to meet its responsibilities 
under the provisions of the Maritime Acad- 
emy Act of 1958. 

Related Programs: None, other than the 
U.S. Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, New York which trains merchant ma- 
rine officers and is operated by the Mari- 
time Administration. This is a Federal school 
established under the provisions of Section 
216(e) of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
as amended by P.L. 415, 84th Congress, and 
is totally financed by the Government. 


NO. 6.2G6—-MARITIME ADMINISTRATION RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Name: There are five programs in the Of- 
fice of Research and Development: (a) Ship- 
building, (b) Ship Operations, (c) Port, (d) 
Advanced Research, and (e) Nuclear Ship. 

Authorizing Statute: The Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936, Section 211(i). 

Administrator: Mr. EB. Kemper Sullivan, 
Acting Chief, Office of Research and Devel- 
opment, Maritime Administration, 441 G 
Street, N.W. (GAO Building), W. 

D.C. 20235. Telephone: 386-5355 (AC 202). 

Nature of Program: The Shipbuilding Pro- 
gram objective is to reduce the cost of build- 
ing ships in U.S. shipyards thereby d 
the construction differential subsidy. By use 
of advanced methods, criteria and designs 
will be developed to simplify hull structures, 
reduce steel requirements, optimize ma- 
chinery and outfit installation, and promote 
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the use of modern techniques for improved 
use of shipyard facilities. The Ship Opera- 
tions Program objective is to decrease the 
magnitude of ship operating costs at sea 
to make U.S. ships more competitive and 
reduce the operating differential subsidy. 
Development of systems and equipment is 
expected to reduce shipboard manning and 
fuel requirements by determining what com- 
bination of manpower and hardware will 
produce an economic optimum over the life- 
time of a ship; emphasis will be given to 
definition and understanding of the prob- 
lems, needs, and requirements of labor, man- 
agement and regulatory bodies; and inves- 
tigations will be of specialized and/or versa- 
tile ocean transport systems and ships which 
can be competitive im specific trade areas. 
The Port Research Program objective is to 
increase ity in port operations and 
thereby decrease the total cost of trans- 
portation. It is planned to conduct research 
to improve cargo handling systems and 
equipment and to provide criteria for de- 
velopment of advanced and efficient termi- 
nals through use of improved systems, equip- 
ment, and management techniques. The Ad- 
vanced Ship Program objective is to explore, 
develop and promote new and advanced 
shipping systems that will allow U.S, mer- 
chant ships to compete with foreign flag 
ships and other modes of tion on 
an equal or better footing. It is planned to 
explore economic and technical possibilities 
of new and advanced shipping systems that 
are particularly oriented to the social and 
economic structure of the United States; em- 
phasis will be placed on shipping systems 
that stress improved services such as high 
speed, increased ship utilization and produc- 
tivity, greater shipping convenience, reHabil- 
ity and total transportation system integra- 
tion; including system simulations and pro- 
totype construction and evaluation as nec- 
essary. The Nuclear Ship Program objective 
is the development of shipping systems that 
can utilize the advantages of nuclear pro- 
pulsion for high power, high speed, and high 
ship reactor utilization. This will be deter- 
mined by application, economic, safety, and 
engineering studies; and by demonstration 
of feasible, safe and reliable operation of 
the nuclear powered merchant ship N.S. 
Savannah. 

Eligibility: The Maritime Administration, 
Office of Research and Development does not 
have eligible benefits. Scopes of work are 
prepared for each program project and are 
sent to industry, universities, colleges and 
etc. for solicitation by our Division of Pro- 
curement. Requests for proposals are also 
advertised in the “Commerce Business 
Daily”. 

Funding Use Restrictions: The Maritime 
Administration, Office of Research and De- 
velopment Program function is to produce 
new technology which can be used to increase 
the productivity, improve the competitive 
position, improve the national defense and 
emergency capability, and meet the interna- 
tional commitments of the U.S. Merchant 
Marine; and to decrease the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of supporting the U.S. Merchant 
Marine. 

Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 
1969, $6,700,000. 

Past Appropriations: For fiscal year 1968, 
$9,575,000. For fiscal year 1967, $7,500,000. 
For fiscal year 1966, $6,500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: For fiscal year 1968, 
$6,825,000. For fiscal year 1967, $7,226,000, 
For fiscal year 1966, $5,918,000, 

Average Assistance; The Maritime Admin- 
istration, Office of Research and Develop- 
ment does not have grants or loans. 

Related Programs: Periodically, during the 
Fiscal Year, the Maritime Administration 
reviews their programs with the Department 
of Defense and other Agencies to ensure that 
no duplication of efforts is underway or 
Planned and ideas of mutual interest are 
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discussed to further Maritime research and 
development programs. 


NO. 6.27—SUBSIDIES TO SUPPORT OPERATIONS 
OF AMERICAN FLAG VESSELS 


Authorizing Statute: Title VI of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (the 
Act) (46 U.S.C. 1171-1183). 

Administrator: The Office of Government 
Aid, Maritime Administration, Department 
of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: Purpose is to equalize 
cost of operating a U.S. flag ship with cost of 
operating a competitive foreign flag ship, by 
payment of subsidy on those ship operating 
costs wherein the U.S. flag operator is at a 
disadvantage because certain costs are lower 
for the foreign flag operator. These subsidies 
are paid to make up the difference between 
U.S. and estimated foreign costs for insur- 
ance, maintenance, repairs not compensated 
by insurance, wages and subsistence of of- 
ficers and crews. 

Eligibility: U.S. flag ship operators (at 
present there are 14 subsidized U.S. flag 
steamship operators) . 

Use Restrictions: The funds appropriated 
for the payment of operating-differential 
subsidy, are specifically designated for the 
maintenance and operations of subsidized 
vessels. 

Appropriations Sought: 
million. 

Past Appropriations: For FY 1966, $180 
million; for FY 1967, $175 million; for FY 
1968, $200 million. 


Obligations Incurred: This appropriations 
is for one specific purpose, i.e., the payment 
of operating-differential subsidy, This sub- 
sidy is paid on a “terminated” (completed) 
voyage basis for the fiscal years involved. 
The amounts of such operating-differential 
subsidy payments, and the number of termi- 
nated voyages for the present and past two 
fiscal years are as follows: For FY 1966, 1,555 
terminated voyages, $186,628,358 in subsidy 
paid; for 1967, 1,673 terminated voyages 
costing $175,631,860 in subsidy paid; and for 
FY 1968 (through March 31—estimated) 
1,316 terminated voyages costing $142,817,- 
047 in subsidy paid. 

Since the operations for 4th Quarter of 
FY 1968 have not been completed, the termi- 
nated voyages for 1968 have been estimated. 
The total number of voyages authorized for 
FY 1968 is 1,754. 

Average Assistance: The average subsidy 
for fiscal years 1966 through 1968 is $111,174 
per voyage. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Section 601 (a) 
of the Act provides, in effect, that in addi- 
tion to the applicant being a U.S. citizen, 
the Maritime Subsidy Board must determine 
that the proposed operation is required to 
meet foreign-flag competition and to promote 
the foreign commerce of the United States; 
that the applicant for subsidy can supply 
the proper ships and possesses the necessary 
qualifications to enable him to conduct the 
proposed operations in the prescribed man- 
ner; that the granting of the subsidy ap- 
plied for is necessary to place the proposed 
operations of the vessels on a parity with 
those of foreign competitors, and is reason- 
ably calculated to carry out effectively the 
purposes and policy of the Act. 

Postgrant Requirements: The grant of an 
operating-differential subsidy is a contrac- 
tual obligation between the ship operator 
and the U.S, Government. This contract is 
normally for a 20 year, or shorter, period 
and requires generally that the operator will 
operate his ships on certain designated trade 
routes within certain minimum and maxi- 
mum sailing requirements; carry out a ship 
replacement program so as to replace ob- 
solete or worn-out ships with new ships; and 
that in exchange for the operator carrying 
out these and other requirements of the con- 
tract, the US. Government will pay to the 
operator an operating-differential subsidy. 

Washington Contact: Mr. James S. Daw- 
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son, Jr. Secretary, Maritime Subsidy Board, 
Maritime Administration, Washington, D.C, 
20235, telephone number 386-3108. 

Local Contact: All contacts should be di- 
rected to the person named above. 

Application deadlines: There are no appli- 
cation deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Since the pay- 
ment of operating-differential subsidy is a 
contractual matter, the period of negotia- 
tion may extend over a number of years 
before all of the requirements of the Act, 
i.e., the necessary hearings, financial ability, 
areas of operations and limitations imposed 
on such operations, have been satisfied. A 
further restriction on the awarding of a sub- 
sidy contract is the adequacy of funds. Since 
the close of World War II, five contracts for 
the payment of an operating-differential 
subsidy have been awarded. 

These companies are Gulf and South 
American Steamship Co., Inc., Pacific Far 
East Line, Inc., Prudential Lines, Inc., and 
States Steamship Company, The fifth com- 
pany, Bloomfield Steamship Company, ter- 
minated its subsidy contract effective Decem- 
ber 31, 1966. The balance of the 14 presently 
subsidized companies, or 10 companies, were 
operating prior to World War II, and resumed 
subsidized operations around January 1, 
1946, 

Reworking Time: See above. 

Related Programs: The related programs 
are the construction-differential subsidy pro- 
gram, the trade-in of obsolete ships program, 
and the Title XI Mortgage Insurance 
Program. 

NO. 6.28—SHIP EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 510 (i) of 
the Act (Public Law 86-575 as amended by 
P.L. 89-254). 

Administrator: The Office of Ship Opera- 
tions, Maritime Administration, Department 
of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: Purpose is to assist the 
unsubsidized steamship operators to im- 
prove the type and suitability of their ships 
operating in the domestic and foreign com- 
merce of the United States by exchanging 
their obsolete and worn-out ships for Gov- 
ernment-owned, more modern, and efficient 
war-built ships. Under this program ships 
in the U.S. Reserve Fleets of military types 
(troop-transports, oilers, and ships con- 
verted to naval auxiliaries) must be found 
excess to national defense needs by the De- 
partment of Defense and a release granted 
by that Department making them available 
for exchange. The applicant pays, at the time 
of exchange, the excess of the fair and rea- 
sonable value of the traded-in ship. Also, any 
repairs or reconversion costs of the traded- 
out ship to suit it for commercial operations 
is paid by the applicant and such repairs or 
reconversions must be performed in a ship- 
yard within the continental United States. 

Eligibility: The unsubsidized steamship 
operators are eligible for the benefits under 
this program. These are normally, corpora- 
tions who own and operate ships in the 
tramp trade of the United States foreign 
commerce. 

Funding Use Restrictions: There are no 
funds appropriated for this program, as such, 
other than for the salaries and expenses of 
the Maritime Administration in administer- 
ing the Ship Exchange program. 

Obligations Incurred: No “fiscal obliga- 
tion” was incurred for this program for this 
year or the prior two years, since this pro- 
gram does not involve the disbursement of 
any appropriated funds. 

Average Assistance: This is not a grant or 
loan program. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must be a United States citizen operating 
unsubsidized U.S. flag ships in the domestic 
or foreign commerce of the United States. 

Postgrant Requirements: The applicant as- 
sumes certain obligations in the Ship Ex- 
change contract, These obligations include 
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the delivery to the Government of the ship 
traded-in; the delivery to the applicant of 
the ship traded-out; certain insurance and 
bond requirements relating to the traded-in 
ship; and, in some cases, the sale of the 
traded-in ship for scrap or non-transporta- 
tion uses. Since the fair and reasonable value 
of the traded-out ship is subject to adjust- 
ment for unknown bottom class repairs, the 
ships must be drydocked within a specified 
period after the exchange contract is ex- 
ecuted to determine such condition and the 
cost of making the repairs. In the case where 
the value of the traded-in ship is its scrap 
value, the Maritime Administration con- 
ducts the sale by competitive bidding and 
the proceeds of the sale, less certain admin- 
istrative costs of the sale, forms the basis 
for the adjustment of the price of the ship. 
Further, when the traded-out ship is of a 
military type, the ship must be reconverted 
to make it suitable for carrying commercial 
cargo. This reconversion is included in the 
ship exchange contract and the Maritime 
Administration follows-up to assure that the 
reconversion is accomplished and within cer- 
tain specified periods of time. Penalties are 
normally provided in the contract for failure 
to meet such requirements. 

Washington Contact: Mr. James S. Dawson, 
Jr., Secretary, Maritime Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 20235; telephone 386-3108. 

Local Contact: All contacts should be di- 
rected to the person named above. 

Application Deadlines: If a number of ships 
are made available for trade-out as a group, 
a Notice of such availability is published in 
the Federal Register which sets forth the 
time limits within which application will be 
received from the operators. On an individual 
ship basis, involving nonmilitary types, the 
applicant normally locates the desired ship in 
the reserve fleet, files an application there- 
for, and the application is handled on an 
individual basis without a definite time limit 
being placed on the application. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Assuming that 
the application is for a nonmilitary type 
ship, and the applicant has furnished suffi- 
cient evidence and information to satisfy 
all of the requirements of Section 510(i), 
the application is normally processed within 
a period of one to two months. If, however, 
the application is one of a group resulting 
from a Notice in the Federal Register regard- 
ing availability of military type ships, the 
processing of his application will require 
more time, since all applications must be 
processed and evaluated to determine the al- 
location of ships which will be the most 
beneficial to the American Merchant Marine. 
This latter category of applications may re- 
a ee ee 

Reworking Time: See above. 

Related Programs: The “trade-in” program 
under Section 510 (a) through (g) of the 
Act is a program under which the subsidized 
operators may trade-in their obsolete ves- 
sels for an allowance of credit toward the 
owner’s cost of new ship construction, Under 
this program the operator may trade-in his 
ships at the time of execution of the con- 
struction-differential subsidy contract, or, 
one ship within five days of the date each 
new ship is delivered. In the first case the 
trade-in allowance is applied on the prog- 
ress payments made on the new ships, while 
in the latter case, provided the entire ship- 
yard costs of construction have been paid 
upon delivery of the ship, the allowance for 
credit is paid to the shipowner. These ships 
are then placed in the Maritime Administra- 
tion Reserve Fleets and thus become avail- 
able for later trade-out under the Ship Ex- 
change program. 

NO. 6.29—-PAYMENT OF CONSTRUCTION- 

DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY 

Authorizing Statute: Title V of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended (The 
Act) (46 U.S.C. 11511161). 
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Administrator: The Office of Government 
Aid, Maritime Administration, Department 
of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: Purpose is to equalize 
the cost of construction of a new ship in a 
United States shipyard with the fair and 
reasonable estimated cost of constructing the 
same ship in a representative foreign ship- 
building center which is deemed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to furnish a fair and rep- 
resentative example of such estimated con- 
struction cost. This subsidy is limited to 55 
per cent of the domestic construction cost. 

Eligibility: U.S. flag-ship operators for con- 
struction of ships to be used in foreign trade. 
; Funding Use Restrictions; The funds ap- 

propriated for the payment of construction- 
differential subsidy are specifically designated 
for ship construction or ship conversion costs 
only, plus national defense features, if any. 

Appropriations Sought: Public Law 90-81, 
approved September 5, 1967, provides in effect, 
that after December 31, 1967, the Congress 
shall determine the amounts to be appro- 
priated for the Maritime Administration to 
carry out the eight programs enumerated 
therein. Pursuant to Public Law 90-81, the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles by Report No. 1246 (House of Repre- 
sentatives, 90th Congress, 2nd Session) rec- 
ommended that $237,470,000 be appropriated 
without fiscal year limitation for fiscal year 
1968, for the acquisition, construction or re- 
construction or reconditioning of ships. This 
Report is to accompany H.R. 15189, which 
Bill, if enacted, would authorize this amount. 
This amount exceeds by $117,670,000 the 
amount of $119,800,000, included in the 
Budget Estimates, Fiscal Year 1969, as sub- 
mitted to the Appropriations Committee dur- 
ing February 1968. 

Past A tions: For FY 1966, $132,- 
150,000; for FY 1967, $116,685,000; and for FY 
1968, $143,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: This appropriation 
is for the purpose of acquisition, construc- 
tion or reconstruction of vessels and con- 
struction-differential subsidy and cost of 
national defense features incident to such 
construction or reconstruction. Under this 
program appropriated moneys are considered 
as obligated for the fiscal year involved when 
a contract is executed for the payment of 
such subsidy, even though the progress pay- 
ments extend into other fiscal years (during 
the ship construction period). 

The measure of performance is the num- 
ber of ships for which contracts have been 
executed. The ships contracted for during 
the present and past two fiscal years are as 
follows (new construction only): FY 1966, 
17 ships; FY 1967, 1 ship; FY 1968, 12 ships. 

Average Assistance: The average subsidy 
paid per ship in fiscal 1968 is $10,397,983. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Section 501 (a) of 
the Act provides, in effect, that in addition to 
the applicant being a citizen of the United 
States, the Maritime Subsidy Board must de- 
termine that (1) the plans and specifications 
call for a new vessel which will meet the re- 

ts of the foreign commerce of the 
US., will aid in the promotion and develop- 
ment of such commerce and be suitable for 
use by the U.S. in time of war or national 
emergency; (2) the applicant possesses the 
ability, experience, financial resources, and 
other qualification to enable it to operate and 
maintain the proposed new vessel, and (3) 
the granting of the subsidy applied for is rea- 
sonably calculated to replace worn-out or ob- 
solete tonnage with new and modern ships, 
or otherwise to carry out effectively the pur- 
poses and policy of the Act. 

Section 501(c) of the Act provides for the 
reconstruction or reconditioning of ships and, 
generally, has the same requirements as Sec- 
tion 501(a), with a further requirement that 
the Board must find that the reconstruction 
or reconditioning constitutes an exceptional 
case and, after a thorough study, a formal 
determination that such proposed recon- 
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struction or reconditioning is consistent with 
the purposes and policy of the Act. 

Postgrant Requirements: The grant of the 
construction-differential subsidy is a con- 
tractual obligation between the ship opera- 
tor and the U.S. Government. The payment 
of the Government’s share of the ship con- 
struction cost (the construction-differential 
subsidy payment and national defense fea- 
tures, if any) are paid to the shipyard on the 
basis of progress reports, i.e., as the shipyard 
and this Agency's representatives determine 
that a percentage of the construction has 
been completed and this fact is certified, 
TTTTTTTFTFTTTTT pein it 

Also, there are certain war- 
33 ðiU?ßiꝗ́: 8 
with the construction, which require tests, 
full-power operations, etc., which collectively 
is known as a Trial and Guaranty Board Sur- 
vey. A portion of the Government's payment 
is withheld until such survey is satisfactorily 
completed and corrections have been made to 
the items found deficient or not operating 
properly. 

Washington Contact: Mr. James S. Dawson, 
Jr., Secretary, Maritime Subsidy Board, Mari- 
time Administration, Washington, D.C. 20235, 
telephone number 386-3108. 

Local Contact: Same as above. 

Application Deadlines: There are no ap- 
plication deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The applica- 
tion for a construction-differential subsidy 
must be filed one year in advance of the con- 
templated contract award date if the operator 
desires that this Agency make an economic 
feasibility study of the ship’s proposed oper- 
tion. Since the application is handled in 

e steps, the applicant is normally 
advised within a period of six months, or less, 
after filing whether his application has been 
denied, accepted or deferred for later con- 
struction, i.e., subsequent fiscal year program. 

Under this program all moneys appro- 
priated for ship construction subsidy have 
been required to meet the contractual obli- 
gations for ship replacements contained in 
the operating-differential subsidy contracts, 
except as follows: During the period 1946 
through 1968, four bulk carriers were built 
for Bethlehem Steel Company and 18 re- 
frigerated cargo ships for United Fruit Com- 
pany. 

Related Programs: The construction-differ- 
ential subsidy program is closely related to 
the operating-differential subsidy program, 
since the contract covering operating-differ- 
ential subsidy embodies the requirement for 
a ship replacement program. 

The Department of Interior, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, administers a con- 
struction subsidy program for fishing ves- 
sels, which program is similar to the Mari- 

time Administration’s program, 


NO, 6.33—AGE AND CITIZENSHIP SEARCHES 
FOR INDIVIDUALS 

Authorizing Statute: 13 U.S.C., Sections 8 
and 9. 

Administrator and Contact: Chief, Per- 
sonal Census Service Branch, Bureau of the 
Census, U.S. Department of Commerce, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas 66762. 

Nature of Program: When requested by an 
individual or his legally authorized repre- 
sentative, extracts of personal census infor- 
mation are furnished for use as proof of 
age and citizenship when a regular birth 
certificate is not obtainable. Specifically, 
transcripts of these records are used by in- 
dividuals to establish their age eligibility for 
Social Security benefits, old age assistance, 
citizenship for passports, for employment, in- 
surance, etc. 

Available Assistance: A fee is charged for 
searching, making the operation self-sup- 
porting. Expedited service ($5.00) should take 
two weeks or less. Routine ($4.00) service may 
be 30 days or more, 
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NO. 6.34—-STATISTICAL AND DEMOGRAPHIC SERV- 
ICES—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AND TRAINING 
(STATE, LOCAL, AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS) 
Authorizing Statute: 13 U.S.C. 

Washington Contact: Mrs. Ann D. Casey, 
Staff Assistant for Intergovernmental Serv- 
ices, Statistical Information Division, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233. Tele- 
phone: 440-7005 (AC 202). 

Nature of Program: (1) To develop a more 
detailed awareness by State and local govern- 
ment officials concerning the availability and 
uses of Federal statistics. 

(2) To foster the exchange of information 
and ideas among Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

(3) To communicate statistical informa- 
tion useful for planning, administering and 
evaluating many of the Federal-State-local 


programs. 

Available Assistance: (1) To conduct week- 
Iong seminars on Federal statistics for State 
and local government use. 

(2) To compile and publish a series of 
guides to statistics useful for State and local 
planning purposes. 

(3) To serve as a focal point concerning 
statistical data available from Federal agen- 
cies including the published and unpublished 
data and specific services offered by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. 


NO. 6.35—-FEDERAL-STATE COOPERATION PRO- 
GRAM FOR LOCAL POPULATION ESTIMATES 


Authorizing Statute: 13 U.S.C. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Meyer Zitter, 
Assistant Chief (Population Estimates and 
Projections), Population Division, Bureau of 
the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233; Tele- 
phone: 44-7038. 

Nature of Program: The Bureau of the 
Census has recently initiated a new program 
involving a cooperative Federal-State effort 
in the development, preparation, and publi- 
cation of population estimates for small 
areas. In this program, the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census would not necessarily be a pro- 
ducer of population estimates for small areas 
such as counties and metropolitan areas, but 
rather, would work with the States in the 
development of estimates, with the States 
preparing the estimates for their areas. These 
estimates when developed under prescribed 
conditions would be accepted by the Census 
Bureau as the “official” population estimates 
and be recommended for use for all Federal- 
State programs requiring such figures. The 
Bureau of the Census would publish these 
figures in a comprehensive report covering all 
States in the program, 


NO. 6.36—INTERNATIONAL STATISTICAL PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 5 U.S.C. 22; 22 U.S.C. 
1456; 31 U.S.C. 686; Memorandum of Agree- 
ment between Commerce and AID to carry 
out the provisions of Section 632(b) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
signed February 20, 1967. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Charles B. Law- 
rence, Jr., Assistant Director for Inter- 
national Statistical Programs, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. 20233. Telephone: 
440-0351 (AC 202). 

Nature of Program: The International 
Statistical Program conducted by the US. 
Bureau of the Census encompass foreign 
consultation, training programs in the 
United States and elsewhere, and representa- 
tion in various international statistical ac- 
tivities. The Bureau provides statistical con- 
sultation to foreign countries, arranges pro- 
grams for foreign visitors and trains foreign 
technicians in census, surveys, statistical 
methods, and the development of statistical 
systems. These activities are carried out under 
the auspices of the bilateral technical assist- 
ance program of the U.S. Government, now 
being administered by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. The Bureau conducts 
research needed for its training, case study 
workshop presentation, and consultation pro- 
grams, assembles foreign statistics through 
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the exchange of publications, provides sta- 
tistical information about the United States 
to foreign governments and international or- 
ganizations, and through the Office of Inter- 
national Statistical Programs serves as the 
Bureau liaison with international organiza- 
tions in the field of statistics. 

(a) Overseas Statistical Advisory Services, 
sponsored by the Agency for International 
Development. 

Its objective is to assist foreign govern- 
ments in developing and strengthening their 
statistical systems so these governments can 
produce reliable and adequate data for their 
economic and social development programs. 

(b) Training of Foreign Participants in 
Census and Statistical Programs; sponsored 
by the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, 

Its objective is to provide qualified per- 
sonnel from foreign governments with in- 
service and training on all phases of 
census and general statistical programs in 
accordance with requirements of their gov- 
ernment statistical systems. 


NO, 6.40—INTERNATIONAL INVESTMENT 
PROMOTION 


Name: (1) Promotion of increased foreign 
investment and licensing opportunities in 
the United States; (2) identification of in- 
vestment opportunities in developing coun- 
tries. 

Authorizing Statute: The basic legislation 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce to 
foster, promote and develop the foreign com- 
merce and trade of the United States (Act 
of February 14, 1903 (32 Stat. 825) as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 596; 15 U.S.C. 175) and 
related provisions (15 U.S.C. 171 ef. seq.) ). 

Administrator: Mr. S. Stanley Katz, Direc- 
tor, Office of International Investment, Bu- 
reau of International Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Advance U.S. policy 
and business interests by stimulating in- 
vestment and licensing by foreign firms in 
the United States and by providing informa- 
tion and advisory services required by U.S. 
firms which are undertaking investments in 
the developing countries. 

Eligibility: Any firm or individual wishing 
to participate in the opportunities described. 

Assistance Available: Financial assistance: 
No grants or loans are available under this 
program. Specialized assistance: Disseminate 
opportunities for direct capital investment 
received from abroad and bring to the at- 
tention of businessmen and state industrial 
development agencies licensing offers from 
abroad (for production of foreign products 
in the United States) through direct contact 
with business and through the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce weekly magazine, Inter- 
national Commerce. The Department of 
Commerce Field Offices seek U.S. investment 
and Hcensing proposals locally for dissemi- 
nation overseas. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Publications 
available to commercial and non-commercial 
inquirers. Specialized information or coun- 
seling services made available to commercial 
users, or State or local government entities 
and affiliates. For investment in developing 
countries, applicant (who would be a foreign 
firm) has to furnish evidence of business 
integrity to warrant dissemination of busi- 
ness proposal. 

Washington Contact: Office of Internation- 
al Investment, Bureau of International Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20230. Telephone: 967-4925 
(AC 202). 

Local Contact: Any U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office. Delaware is served 
by the Department of Commerce Field Office 
located in the Jefferson Building, 1015 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 
Telephone: 597-2850 (AC 215). 

Related Programs: International trade pro- 
motion program and foreign economic and 
commercial information program, both ad- 
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ministered by the Bureau of International commercial users. Publications: Foreign trade 


Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

NO. 6.41—INTERNATIONAL TRADE PROMOTION 

Authorizing Statute: The basic legislation 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce to fos- 
ter, promote and develop the foreign com- 
merce and trade of the United States (Act o 
February 14, 1903 (32 Stat. 825) as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 596; 15 U.S.C. 175) and related 
provisions (15 U.S.C. 171 et. seq.), Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 
1961 (P.L. 87-256), and Mobile Trade Fairs 
Act of 1962 (P.L. 87-839 and P.L. 89-66) ). 

Administrator: Mr. Paul E. Pauly, Director, 
Office of International Trade Promotion, Bu- 
reau of International Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: To stimulate and ex- 
pand U.S. foreign trade, to provide media 
through which U.S. goods can be introduced 
abroad (such as trade fairs, trade missions, 
permanent trade centers overseas, mobile 
trade fairs, and “America Weeks”) and to 
disseminate marketing and commercial in- 
formation, 

Eligibility: Firms, businessmen, local gov- 
ernment and affiliates, or individuals seeking 
information or assistance in entering or ex- 
panding overseas markets, 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance: 
No grants or loans are available under this 
program. Specialized assistance: Through 
publications, including the Department of 
Commerce weekly magazine, International 
Commerce, and by specialized export busi- 
ness assistance to individual commercial 
users. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Publications avail- 
able to all U.S. commercial and noncom- 
mercial inquiries. Specialized information, 
counseling, or promotional services available 
to commercial users, state and local govern- 
ment entities and affiliates. 

Washington Contact: Export Business Re- 
lations Division, Office of International Trade 
Promotion, Bureau of International Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 20239. Telephone: 
967-2732 (AC 202). 

Local Contact: Any U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office. Delaware is served 
by the Department of Commerce Field Office 
located in the Jefferson Building, 1015 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 
Telephone: 597-2850 (AC 215). 

Related Programs: The foreign economic 
and commercial information program and 
the investment promotion program, both ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of International 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


NO. 6.42—-FOREIGN ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL 
INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: The basic legislation 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce to fos- 
ter, promote and develop the foreign com- 
merce, and trade of the United States (Act 
of February 14, 1903 (32 Stat. 825) as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 596; 15 U.S.C. 175) and 
related provisions (15 U.S.C. 171 et. seq.). 

Administrator: Mr. Robert E. Simpson, Di- 
rector, Office of International Regional Eco- 
nomics, Bureau of International Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 

Nature of Program: To promote and foster 
U.S. foreign trade by providing foreign eco- 
nomic and commercial information needed to 
evaluate marketing or investment potential 
overseas and by furnishing international 
business counseling services. 

Eligibility: U.S. companies and/or indi- 
viduals seeking information to help sell or 
invest in foreign countries. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance: 
No grants or loans are available under this 
program. Specialized assistance: Special 
evaluative reports and analysis, including 
tariff rates and comprehensive international 
business counseling, prepared by country 
specialists to meet the needs of individual 


regulations, market factors, economic data, 
economic trends, investing, licensing, trade 
outlook, marketing channels, etc. Publica- 
tions consist of two main series: Overseas 
Business Reports—100 reports annually, sub- 
scription cost $13; and International Com- 
merce magazine—contains latest information 
on business and economic developments 
around the world, weekly, $16 per year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Publications 
made available to all U.S. commercial and 
non-commercial inquirers. Specialized infor- 
mation or counseling services made available 
only to commercial users, state and local of- 
ficials and affiliates. 

Washington Contact: Office of Interna- 
tional Regional Economics, Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. 20230. Telephone: 
967-3532 (AC 202). 

Local Contact: Any U.S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office; Delaware is served 
by the Department of Commerce Field Office 
located in the Jefferson Building, 1015 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 
Telephone: 597-2850 (AC 215). 

Reworking Time: Processing of requests 
for information usually requires 5 to 15 days 
depending upon the nature of the informa- 
tion requested, 

Related Programs: International trade pro- 
motion program and investment promotion 
program, both administered by the Bureau 
of International Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 


NO. 6.45——PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT OF 1965 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-136, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Honorable Ross D. Davis, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Develop- 
ment facilities. 

Nature of Program: To provide Federal 
financial assistance for public works and 
economic development facilities. 

Eligibility: States, local subdivisions there- 
of, Indian tribes, and private or public non- 
profit organizations or associations repre- 
senting a redevelopment area or part thereof 
are eligible to receive public works grants 
and loans, They must furnish evidence that 
they are legally empowered to undertake the 
proposed project and to receive and disburse 
Federal grants and loans for its construction. 

Available Assistance: Grants and loans to 
acquire and develop land and improvements 
for public works and public service or de- 
velopment facility usage, and acquire, con- 
struct, rehabilitate, alter, expand or improve 
such facilities, including related machinery 
and equipment. 

Appropriations (sought): (Title I and IV 
Grants) FY 1969, $169,500,000; FY 1968, 
$153,000,000; FY 1967, $174,722,000; FY 1966, 
$191,440,000. 

(Title II and IV Loans) FY 1969, $33,500,- 
000; FY 1968, $22,000,000; FY 1967, $24,880,- 
000; FY 1966, $42,930,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $40,089,000 
(as of March 31, 1968); FY 1967, $174,375,- 
000; FY 1966, $189,931,000; FY 1968, $7,658,- 
000 (as of March 31, 1968); FY 1967, $24,- 
623,000; FY 1966, $42,394,000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, Grants and 
Loans, $325,000; FY 1967, Grants and Loans, 
$425,000; FY 1966, Grants and Loans, $640,- 
000. 
Assistance Prerequisites: A project must be 
located within an EDA designated Area or 
designated Economic Development Center 
and must be consistent with the approved 
Overall Economic Development Program. 

Postgrant Requirements: Financial and ac- 
complishment reports, 

Local Contact: Detailed information and 
advice concerning the development of an ap- 
plication is the responsibility of the seven 
area offices. For Delaware: EDA, 19 North 
Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 18701. 
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Approval/Disapproval. Time: 90 days is 
usually a minimum; maximum time would 
depend upon the complexity of the applica- 
tion and upon the completeness of the in- 
formation submitted in support of the appli- 
cation, and whether or not it became neces- 
sary to rework portions of the proposed proj- 
ect before it could be fully evaluated. 

Related Programs: Similar public facilities 
programs are administered by the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
and by the Farmers Home Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture; additionally, 
EDA gives consideration to requests for sup- 
plemental grant funds where the applicant 
has secured a basic grant commitment from 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration of the Department of the Interior. 

EDA also will give consideration to re- 
quests for supplemental grant funds where 
the primary funds have been committed by 
the department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the provisions of the Hill- 
Burton Act. 


NO. 6.46—ECONOMIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-136, Title IIT, 
Sec. 301(c), The Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965. 

Administrator: Mr. Harvey A. Garn, Direc- 
tor, Office of Program Analysis and Economic 
Research, Economic Development Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: The objective, as set 
forth in Title III of the Act, is to: “establish 
and conduct a continuing program of study, 
training, and research to (A) assist in de- 
termining the causes of unemployment, un- 
deremployment, underdevelopment, and 
chronic depression in the various areas and 
regions of the Nation, (B) assist in the 
formulation and implementation of national, 
State and local programs which will raise 
income levels and otherwise produce solu- 
tions to the problems resulting from these 
conditions, and (C) assist in providing the 
personnel needed to conduct such programs.” 

Eligibility: The program of study, training, 
and research may be conducted through the 
employment of private individuals, partner- 
ships, firms, corporations or suitable in- 
stitutions, under contracts entered into for 
such purposes, or through grants to such 
individuals, organizations, or institutions, or 
through conferences and similar meetings 
organized for such purposes. 

Available Assistance: The economic re- 
search program exists to carry out research 
projects. Research projects that are “area- 
specific’ are recommended for funding by 
other elements of EDA, such as, the Office 
of Technical Assistance, or the Regional Com- 
missions authorized under Title V of the Act. 

Use Restrictions: For training personnel to 
specialize in economic planning and develop- 
ment activities, to evaluate program ele- 
ments, to do operational research, to do 
analysis of urban areas, to investigate any 
area of the national economy that may pro- 
vide insights about differential area or 
regional development. This may include re- 
search in the many elements of the social 
sciences, but in particular it includes 
economics, sociology, and political science, 
as they relate to such pressing operational 
matters as the socioeconomic conditions of 
the “ghetto” or central city, the rural-urban 
imbalance, or migration patterns and labor 
force participation rates. 

Appropriations Sought: $3,000,000, 

Past Appropriations: For FY 1968, $3,000,- 
000; for FY 1967, $3,010,000. 

Obligations Incurred: In FY 1966, $2,696,- 
147; in FY 1967, $2,977,543; in FY 1968 (as 
of March 31) the obligation was $1,885,000; 
other projects valued at $1,000,000 are under 
consideration and expected to be approved 
by June 1, 1968. 

In FY 1966, $1.4 million of the $2,690,000 in 
obligations were committed to research grant 
projects each of which had a substantial 
training component. As a rough estimate 
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about 30 per cent of funds made available by 
such grants are for the purpose of supporting 
graduate students. 

In FY 1967, about $1 million was committed 
to research and grants. There were 
largely for training in the general areas of 
regional economics with about $100,000 of it 
supporting student interns on work assign- 
ments with local economic development or- 
ganizations. These relationships are expected 
to remain about the same for FY 1968. 

Average Assistance: For FY 1966 and 1967 
combined the average size of all contractual 
projects—grants, contracts, or transfers to 
other agencies—was $94,650—The research 
and training grants in FY 1966 and 1967 
averaged $167,000, mainly because training 
grants are generally for a 24 months’ period. 
The average duration of a contract is less 
than 12 months. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Proposals for 

grant or contract must bear close relevance 
to problem areas of interest to the Agency; 
represent a potential net addition to sum of 
knowledge in the field of which it is a part; 
be “do-able” or researchable in the time span 
and for costs indicated; provide convincing 
evidence that the methodology to be used 
meets or surpasses acceptable standards of 
excellence. When proposals are solicited, the 
selection is made on basis of the offer that 
gives greatest assurance of meeting all the 
specifications cited in the request for the 
proposal, 
- Postgrant Requirements: We do not have 
what is identified as a “post grant reporting 
or evaluation procedure. Grantees are re- 
quested to provide quarterly progress reports 
as a condition for payment of billing in- 
voices. In this way, grants are more or less 
continually under evaluation. If it is believed 
that the work being carried out is of accept- 
able caliber, a grant may be renewed. The 
FY 1966 grants, most of which were for 24 
months’ periods, are now undergoing evalua- 
tion. Recommendations are being developed 
which include suggested changes in program 
content. 

Washington Contact: The research program 
function of the Office is administered by Mr. 
John B. Kaler, Acting Deputy Director, Office 
of Analysis and Economic Research, Economic 
Development Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D.C, 20230, 
telephone number: 343-9136. 

Application Deadlines: Open. Applications 
for research are accepted at any time. Ap- 
plications received after about March 1 prob- 
ably cannot be funded in that fiscal year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About four 
months, with substantial number 
much longer, particularly if the content or 
the proposal is negotiated through confer- 
ences between the Office of Analysis and 
Economic Research staff and the grantee or 
where a proposal is carried over to the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 

Reworking Time: A month, 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: (A) Projects of a local 
nature are funded by the Office of Technical 
Assistance, Economic Development Adminis- 
tration; (B) Research by the Regional Devel- 
opment Planning Office, Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, in support of topics of 
special interest to the Regional Commis- 
sions, set up under Title V. Public Law 89- 
136; and research supported by the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission; (C) Manpower 
studies supported by OMPER, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.’ 

Assistance to Delaware; No applications for 
research have been received by this Office 
from an institution, agency, or individual 
headquartering in Delaware. All projects sup- 
ported under research programs are defined 
as for the benefit of the United States as a 
whole. 

Related Programs: Economic Development 
District Program (EDA), “701” Planning 
A0 , Local Development District Program 
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NO. 6.47—LOCAL-AREA PLANNING GRANT 
PROGRAM i 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-136, Title III. 

Administrator: Edwin W, Webber, Director, 
Office of Area Planning and Program Sup- 
port, Economic Development Administration, 
Department of Commerce. 

Nature of Program: To assist local develop- 
ment groups to plan, staff and implement 
economic development programs. 

Eligibility: Local development organiza- 
tions in areas suffering serious economic 
problems and with a need for planning as- 
sistance. 

Available Assistance: Grants-in-aid not to 
exceed 75 percent of the overall expenses of 
the project. 

Use Restrictions: Preparation of overall 
economic development programs. Planning of 
development projects. Assistance to Devel- 
opment organizations within the area. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $800,000. 

Past Appropriations; FY 1968, $640,000; FY 
1967, $750,000; FY 1966, $200,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $640,000 
(est); FY 1967, $538,166; FY 1966, $159,081. 

Average Assistance; $25,000-$35,000. 

Assistance Prerequisities: Be responsible 
for economic development planning in the 
area and be legally empowered to receive 
and administer Federal funds. 

Postgrant Requirements: Quarterly Prog- 
ress and Financial Reports are required. 

Washington Contact: Edwin W. Webber, 
Director, Office of Area Planning and Pro- 
gram Support, EDA, Department of Com- 
oa Washington, D.C.; Telephone: 343- 

Local Contact: Robert A. Cos, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Mid-Atlantic Area Office-EDA, 19 North 
Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 18701. 

Application Deadlines; None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2-3 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 


NO. 6.48—-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 
PLANNING ASSISTANCE GRANTS 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 89-136, Title III 
(b) and Title IV (Part B). 

Administrator: William J. Nagle, Director, 
Office of Development Districts, Economic 
Development Administration, Department of 
Commerce. 

Nature of Program: Objectives are to re- 
duce unemployment and underemployment 
by supporting effective economic planning 
and action institutions at the multi-county 
level. 

Eligibility: State economic development 
agencies and public or private nonprofit 
multi-county economic development organ- 
izations. 

Available Assistance: Financial (not to ex- 
ceed 75 percent Federal share) and develop- 
ment planning advisory assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Administration of an 
economic planning and development pro- 
gram. 

Appropriation Sought: FY 1969, $4,615,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $4,100,000; 
FY 1967, $3,100,000; FY 1966, $1,300,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $4,100,000 
(est); FY 1967, $3,100,000; FY 1966, 
$1,300,000, 

Average Assistance: District Grants: $50,- 
000; State Grants: $30,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant organ- 
ization must be either (1) a public or pri- 
vate nonprofit multi-county organization 
whose geographic boundaries include at least 
two designated Redevelopment Areas or (2) 
a State agency designated by the Governor 
to assist EDA in the organization of districts 
and to engage in State-wide economic de- 
velopment planning. 

Postgrant Requirements: Quarterly Prog- 
ress and Financial Reports and an Annual 
OEDP Report. 

Washington Contact: William J. Nagle, Di- 
rector, Office of Development Districts, EDA, 
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Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C.; 
Telephone 343-8715. 

Local Contact: Delaware applicants should 
contact John B. Moore, Jr., Economic Devel- 
opment Specialist, EDA, Department of Com- 
merce, Maryland State Office Building, An- 
napolis, Maryland 21401; Telephone: 268- 
3371. Applicants in other States should con- 
tact their State EDA Economic Development 


Approval/Disapproval Time: One month. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs: 701“ Planning Grant 
Program (HUD); Local Development District 
Program (Applachian Regional Commission) . 
NO. 6.49—TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE (TO SUPPORT 

REDEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES) 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-136, “Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965,” Section 301(a). 

Administrator: Mr. Ross D. Davis, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Economic Devel- 
opment. By delegation: Mr. Arnold H. Lei- 
bowitz, Director, Office of Technical Assist- 
ance. 

Nature of Program: Provides technical as- 
sistance to help eligible areas evaluate their 
needs—and to develop their potential—for 
economic growth. 

Eligibility: Eligible applicants include: (a) 
non-profit and for-profit area and local de- 
velopment groups, (b) municipal bodies, (e) 
state agencies, (d) corporations, partnerships, 
and individuals, (e) EDA and the Department 
of Commerce, (f) Federal agencies, and (g) 
others, as appropriate. 

Available Assistance: Contracts and grants 
are available to provide information and de- 
velop capability needed to alleviate or prevent 
excessive unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. Examples of technical assistance in- 
clude such problem-solving projects as feasi- 
bility investigations; resource development 
surveys; Management and operational assist- 
ance; identifying, planning, and programming 
economic development undertakings; pre- 
liminary design planning and feasibility stud- 
jes of development facilities; demonstration 
programs of special methods of economic de- 
velopment; and economic development and 
job-creation activities in urban areas. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Technical assist- 
ance contracts and grants in carrying out 
program described above. 

Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 1969, 
$10,265,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$10,600,000; fiscal year 1967, $10,821,820; fiscal 
year 1966, $7,130,908. Funds are appropriated 
under Title III P , Technical Assist- 
ance, and Research” of P.L. 89-136 (PW and 
ED Act of 1965). EDA then makes allocations, 
as appropriate, to the technical assistance, 
planning grants, and research programs 
which are authorized by Title III. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968— 
through March 31, 1968, $1,704,719; fiscal year 
1967, $10,821,820; and fiscal year 1966, 
$7,130,908. 

Average Assistance: Average technical as- 
sistance project size is $45,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
show need for technical assistance leading to 
creation of employment in the short term 
and economic benefit to the community. 
Project should be specific in terms of real- 
izable effects and should offer assurances of 
effective implementation. Compliance with 

non-discrimination provisions of Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 is necessary. 
Agreement to repay costs of technical assist- 
ance may be sought in certain cases. 

Postgrant Requirements: Periodic grantee 
progress and post-completion reports and 
evaluations are required. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Arnold H. Lei- 
bowitz, Director, Office of Technical Assist- 
ance, Economic Development Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 20230. Telephone: 967-5111 (AC 202). 
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Local Contact: EDA Area Directors. 

Application Deadlines: None, although 
projects applied for after March are less 
likely to be approved and placed under con- 


Approval/Disapprovat Time: 73 days. 

Reworking Time; This varies from 1 week 
to 45 days. 

Related Programs: EDA administers a 
public works grant and loan program, a busi- 
ness development (loan) activity, and a dis- 
trict and area planning program which are 
related to technical assistance. EDA also co- 
ordinates with related program offices of 
such Federal agencies as Department of Ag- 
riculture, Labor, Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Interior, and Defense, and with 
Small Business Administration and Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 


NO. 6.50—REGIONAL ACTION PLANNING 
COMMISSIONS 


Authorizing Statute: Public Works and 
Economie Development Act of 1965—Public 
Law 89-136, Title V. 

Administrator; Legislation mentioned above 
in Item Two designates the Secretary of 
Commerce to administer this pr The 
Secretary has designated the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic Development to carry 
out his functions. In turn, Mr. John E. Cos- 
grove, Director of the Office of Regional De- 
velopment Planning, EDA, has been desig- 
nated to work directly with the Regional 
Commissions. 

Nature of Program: In carrying out the 
purposes of this Act, each Commission shall 
with respect to its region— 

(1) advise and assist the Secretary in the 
identification of optimum boundaries for 
multistate economic development regions; 

(2) initiate and coordinate the prepara- 
tion of long-range overall economic devel- 
opment programs for such regions; 

(3) foster surveys and studies to provide 
data required for the preparation of specific 
plans and programs for the development of 
such regions; 

(4) advise and assist the Secretary and the 
States concerned in the initiation and co- 
ordination of economic development districts, 
in order to promote maximum benefits from 
the expenditure of Federal, State, and local 
funds; 

(5) promote legislative and other recom- 
mendations with respect to both short-range 
and long-range programs and projects for 
Federal, State, and local agencies; 

(6) develop, on a continuing basis, com- 
prehensive and coordinated plans and pro- 
grams and establish priorities thereunder, 
giving due consideration to other Federal, 
State, and local planning in the region; 

(7) conduct and sponsor investigations, 
research, and studies, including an inven- 
tory and analysis of the resources of the re- 
gion, and, in cooperation with Federal, State 
and local agencies, sponsor demonstration 
projects designed to foster regional produc- 
tivity and growth; 

(8) review and study, in cooperation with 
the agency involved, Federal, State, and local 
public and private programs and, where ap- 
propriate, recommend modifications or addi- 
tions which will increase their effectiveness 
in the region; 

(9) formulate and recommend, where ap- 
propriate, interstate compacts and other 
forms of interstate cooperation, and work 
with State and local agencies in developing 
appropriate model legislation; and 

(10) provide a forum for consideration of 
problems of the region and proposed solu- 
tions and establish and utilize, as appro- 
priate, citizens and special advisory councils 
and public conferences. 

Eligibility: The Secretary is authorized, 
with the concurrence of the States concerned, 
to designate appropriate “economic develop- 
ment regions” within the United States if 
he finds (A) that there is a geographical, 
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cultural, historical, and economical relation- 
ship among the areas; (B) that the region 
is within contiguous States, with the excep- 
tion of Alaska and Hawalli; and (C) that the 
region has lagged behind the Nation as a 
whole in economic development on the basis 
of such factors as unemployment rates, fam- 
ily incomes, living conditions, the decline 
of dominant industries, the outmigration of 
labor, adversely changing technology or na- 
tional defense expenditures, and relative 
growth rates. 

Those currently eligible for benefits in- 
clude: 

(1) Coastal Plains Regional Commission. 

a. Portions of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. 

(2) Four Corners Regional Commission. 

a. Portions of Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, 
and Colorado. 

(3) New England Regional Commission. 

a. Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

(4) Ozark Regional Commission, 

a. Portions of Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Kansas. 

(5) Upper Great Lakes Regional Commis- 

on 


a. Portions of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 

Michigan. 
Available Assistance: The Secretary is au- 
thorized to provide to the commissions tech- 
nical assistance which would be useful in 
aiding the commissions to carry out their 
functions under this Act and to develop rec- 
ommendations and programs. Such assist- 
ance shall include studies and plans evalu- 
ating the needs of, and developing poten- 
tialities for, economic growth of such region, 
and research on improving the conversation 
and utilization of the human and natural 
resources of the region. Such assistance may 
be provided by the Secretary through mem- 
bers of his staff, through the payment of 
funds authorized for this section to other 
departments or agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or through the employment of pri- 
vate individuals, partnerships, firms, corpora- 
tions, or suitable institutions, under con- 
tracts entered into for such purposes, or 
through grants-in-aid to the commissions. 
The Secretary, in his discretion, may require 
the repayment of assistance provided under 
this subsection and prescribe the terms and 
conditions of such repayment. 

Appropriation Sought: $7,020,000 of which 
$538,000 is for ORDP. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $6,935,000; 
FY 1967, $4,265,000; FY 1966—. There were 
funds appropriated in FY 1966 but not under 
Title V of the Act and not for this Office. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 as of March, 
$3,901,000; FY 1967, $3,489,000; FY 1966—See 
above with reference to FY 1966. 

Postgrant requirements: Please see The 
Federal Register, July 14, 1967, pp. 10367- 
10369. 

Washington Contact: John E. Cosgrove, 
Director, Office of Regional Development 
Planning, 2001 Wisconsin Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20230, 343-8634. 

Local Contact: The chairman of the re- 
gional commissions. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 20-30 days. 

Reworking Time: 10-15 days. 

Related Programs: There are approximately 
170 Federal programs providing financial and 
technical assistance to State and local gov- 
ernments and individuals. 

NO. 6.51—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT LOANS 

Authorizing Statute: Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965; P.L, 89- 
136; 79 Stat. 552. 

Administrator: Office of Business Develop- 
ment, Economic Development Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Abell, Acting Director. 

Nature of Program: Industrial development 
Loans are provided to business firms expand- 
ing or establishing in economically depressed 
areas that have been designated by EDA as 
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a redevelopment area or development dis- 
tricts. (Within a development district, loans 
are available to firms in the growth center as 
well as in the development areas that com- 
prise the district.) 

The objective of this loan program is to 
assist and enlist private initiative and capi- 
tal in bringing about industrial growth that 
will result in the creation of new, permanent 
jobs and increased income for residents of 
economically depressed areas. 

Eligibility: Businessmen, public agencies, 
Indian tribes and local development groups 
located in -designated areas and that 
have been approved by an agency of the State 
or political subdivision directly concerned 
with economic development, 

A listing of all EDA-designated areas is 
available at EDA Area Offices. 

Available Assistance: This program pro- 
vides two types of assistance: 

A. Direct Loans, not to exceed 65% of the 
total eligible project cost, for up to 25 years— 
except that maturity is ordinarily based on 
the useful life of the fixed assets to be ac- 
quired, at an interest rate determined by the 
cost of government (the present 
interest rate is 4% %), and with EDA having 
at least a second lien position on the fixed as- 
sets to be purchased. 

B. Working Capital Loan Guarantees, not 
to exceed 90% of the unpaid balance of funds 
made available to the recipient of a direct 
EDA loan by a private lender, Applications 
are submitted by the private lender. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Direct loan 
funds may be used to acquire or construct 
eligible items of land, building, machinery 
and equipment. Details on ineligible items 
are available at the Area Offices. 

Appropriations Sought: For FY 1969, EDA 
requested an appropriation of $58,500,000 for 
this program. 

Past Appropriations: The appropriations 
for this and the two previous years are: FY 
1968, $55,000,000; FY 1967, $55,700,000; FY 
1966, $46,200,000. 

Obligations Incurred: The obligations in- 
curred for the loan program in this and the 
two previous years are: 


Date Amount 
Fiscal year 1968 Direct loans. 35, 963, 577 
Mar. 31, 196 Guarantees... 790, 875 
Fiscal year 1987 irect loans 50, 618, 000 
uarantees 1, 561, 
Fiscal year 1966 Direct loans 43, oe 684 


Average Assistance: The size of the aver- 
age loan is $750,000. The size of the average 
working capital loan guarantee is $350,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In addition to the 
condition that an applicant must be located 
in an EDA-designated area and may not bor- 
row to relocate his business, EDA requires 
that: A. The requested funds not be obtain- 
able from other sources on terms that will 
permit the accomplishment of the proj- 
ect; B. The project not be in an industry 
experiencing a long-run overcapacity situa- 
tion: C. There be reasonable assurance of 
loan repayment; D. The project be consistent 
with the EDA-approved Overall Economic 
Development Program (OEDP) for the area; 
and E. The project construction contractors 
pay prevailing wages to meet requirements 
of the Davis-Bacon Act, 

EDA also requires that at least 15% of 
the total eligible project cost be supplied 
as equity capital or as a subordinated loan, 
repayable in no shorter period of time and 
at no faster amortization rate than the EDA 
loan. 

At least 14 of the 15% is to be supplied 
by the State or a community or area or- 
ganization. There is an exception-for proj- 
ects involving financial participation by In- 
dian tribes, 

EDA may also waive the 5% community 
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requirement” in certain hardship cases and 
allow the applicant or other non-Federal 
sources to supply the funds directly to the 
project. 

To stimulate investment by private 
lenders, EDA encourages the applicant to 
borrow as much as possible of the project 
cost, above the first 15%, from private lend- 
ing institutions. Such loans may be repaid 
before the Federal loan and may be secured 
by a lien having precedence over the Federal 
lien, if EDA determines it necessary for the 
project. 

Postgrant Requirements: Borrowers are re- 
sponsible for keeping the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration fully informed about 
the financial and operating conditions of 
the project for which the loan is made. 

Washington Contact: While Washington 
officials, under the direction of Mr. Abell, 
are always available for consultation, po- 
tential applicants will receive responsive co- 
operation if they contact the Area Office of- 
ficials. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Mr. Robert 
Cox, Jr., Area Director; Mr. Edward Morris, 
Chief, Business Development Division. 

Mid-Atlantic Area Office, 19 North Main 
Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 18701. 
(717) 825-6811, Area Director: (717) 825- 
6203, Chief. 

Application Deadlines: There are no ap- 
plication deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: New guide- 
lines are presently being instituted within 
the Office of Business Development which 
provide for an average of 130 calendar days 
to process a fully documented application 
to the point of approval. With the institu- 
tion of these guidelines, it is expected that 
most denials will occur within 35 calendar 
days of application submission. 

Reworking Time: Prior to formal applica- 
tion submission, potential applicants are 
strongly advised to arrange a pre-applica- 
tion conference with Area Office Business 
Development Chiefs. The purpose of these 
conferences is to advise applicants of the 
requirements for a complete application. 
Complete applications are processed with- 
out the need for reworking by the applicant. 

Related ms: All pri estab- 
lished under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 are related to and 
concerned with objectives similar to the one 
outlined for this program. 

DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT (No. 7.) 


NO. 1%.1—¥FEDERAL INSURED MORTGAGES AND 
LOANS, LAND DEVELOPMENT AND NEW COM- 
MUNITIES, RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM, GROUP 
PRACTICE FACILITIES, AND LOW-INCOME RE- 
HABILITATION HOUSING 


Name; The individual programs which are 
administered by this Agency and under which 
loans or mortgages had been insured through 
December 31, 1967, are listed on the front 
page of the December Monthly Report of 
Operations. Two additional programs, Insur- 
ance for Investments in Rental Housing for 
Families of Moderate Income under Title 
VII and Mortgage Insurance for Group Prac- 
tice Facilities under Title XI of the National 
Housing Act, do not appear in the list since 
no investments or mortgages had been in- 
sured under these programs as of the date 
of this report. 

This monthly report lists the following 
FHA programs for which the FHA did not 
provide separate program information: 

(1) Title I, Sec. 2—New Small Homes. 

(2) Title I, Sec. 8—New Small Homes. 

(3) Title I, Sec. 8—Existing Small Homes. 

(4) Title II, Sec. 2083—New Homes, Sec- 
tion (i). 

(5) Title II, Sec. 203—Other New Hous- 

ertified Veterans, 

(6) Title II, Sec. 203—Other New Hous- 


ing—Other than Certified Veterans. 
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(7) Title II, Sec. 2083—Existing Housing 
Certified Veterans. 

(8) Title II, Sec. 203—Existing Housing— 
Other than Certified Veterans. 

(9) Title II, Sec. 203—Improvement Loans, 
Sec. (k). 

(10) Title II, Sec, 2183—Refinanced Home 
Mortgages. 

(11) Title II, Sec. 220—New Redevelop- 
ment Housing. 

(12) Title II, Sec. 220—Existing Redevelop- 
ment Housing. 

(13) Title II, Sec. 
Loans, Sec. (h). 

(14) Title II, 
Homes. 

(15) Title 
tion Homes. 

(16) Title 
Servicemen. 

(17) Title 
Servicemen, 

(18) Title 


220—Improvement 
Sec. 221—New Relocation 
II, Sec. 221—Existing Reloca- 
II, Sec. 222—New Homes for 
II, Sec, 222—Existing Homes 
TI, Sec. 225—Open-end Mort- 


gages. 

(19) Title II, Sec. 233—New Experimental 
Homes. 

(20) Title II, Sec. 233—Existing Experi- 
mental Homes. 

(21) Title II, Sec. 234—Condominium 
Housing. 

(22) Title VI, Sec, 603—New Housing. 

(23) Title VI, Sec. 603—Existing Housing. 

(24) Title VI, Secs. 603-610—Public Hous- 
ing Sales. 

(25) Title VI, Sec. 611—Refinanced Home 

rigages. 

(26) Title VIII, Sec. 809—New Civilian 
Housing. 

(27) Title VIII, Sec, 809—Existing Civilian 
Housing. 
(28) Title VIII, Sec. 810—Refinanced Home 
Mortgages. 

(29) Title IX, Sec. 903—New Defense 
Housing. 

(30) Title IX, Sec. 903—Existing Defense 
Housing. 

(31) Title II, Sec. 207—New Rental Hous- 


ing. 

(32) Title II, Sec. 207—Existing Rental 
Housing. 
(33) Title II, Sec. 207—New Mobile Home 
Courts. 

(34) Title II, Sec. 207—Existing Mobile 
Home Courts. 

(35) Title II, Sec. 213—New Cooperative 
Sales Housing. 

(36) Title II, Sec. 213—New Cooperative 
Management Housing, 

(37) Title II, Sec. 218—Existing Coopera- 
tive Management Housing. 

(38) Title II, Sec. 213— Management Sup- 
plemental Loans. 

(39) Title II, Sec. 220—New Rental Hous- 
ing. 

(40) Title II, Sec, 220—Existing Rental 
Housing. 

(41) Title II, Sec. 220—Improvement 
Loans, Sec. (h). 

(42) Title II, Sec. 221—New Rental Market 
Rate Housing. 

(43) Title II, Sec. 221—New Below Market 
Rate Housing. 

(44) Title II, Sec. 221—Existing Market 
Rate Housing. 

(45) Title II, Sec, 221—Existing Below Mar- 
ket Rate Housing. 

(46) Title II, Sec. 231—New Rental Hous- 


ing. 

(47) Title II, Sec. 231—Existing Rental 
Housing. 

(48) Title II, Sec. 232—New Nursing 


Homes. 

(49) Title II, Sec. 232—Existing Nursing 
Homes. 

(50) Title II, Sec. 233—New Experimental 
Rental Housing. 


(51) Title II, Sec. 233—Existing Experi- 
mental Rental Housing. 


(52) Title II, Sec. 234—New Condominium 
Housing, 
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(53) Title II, Sec. 234—Existing Condo- 
minium Housing. 
(54) Title VI, Sec. 608—New Rental Hous- 


(55) Title VI, Sec. 608—Refinanced Rental 


Housing. 

(8) Title VI, Sec. 608-610—Public Hous- 
ing Sales. 

(57) Title VI, Sec. 611—New Site-Fabri- 
cated Housing. 


(58) Title VIII, Sec, 803—Military Housing. 

(59) Title VIII, Sec. 803—Armed Services 
Housing. 

(60) Title VIII. Sec. 810—New Rental 
Housing. 

(61) Title EX, Sec. 908—New Defense Ren- 
tal Housing. 

(62) Title X, Sec. 1002—Urban Land De- 
velopment. 

(63) Title X. Sec. 1002—Utility Installa- 
tions Only. 

(64) Title VI, Sec, 609—Manufactured 
Homes Manufacturers“ Loans. 

(65) Title VI, Sec. 609 Manufactured 
Homes —Purchaser's Notes. 

(66) Title I, Sec. 2 Property Improve- 
ment Loans. 

Authorizing Statute: The authorizing stat- 
ute for all FHA programs is the National 
Housing Act, originally June 27, 
1934, As amended, it appears in pages 3-153 
of the compendium of Basic Laws and Au- 
thorities on Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, published by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency as of January 15, 1968. 

Administrator: All FHA programs are cur- 
rently administered by the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Mortgage Credit of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and 
Commissioner of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Nature of Program: The individual pro- 
grams are described in the National Hous- 
ing Act, the Digest of Insurable Loans, and— 
in some instances—in a series of Consumer 
Information Bulletins. 

Eligibility: Those eligible for benefits un- 
der various programs include mortgagees, 
builders, home buyers, investors, and rent- 
ers (this last group including specifically 
occupants of rental housing for moderate- 
and low-income groups, recipients of rent 
supplement payments, residents in elderly- 
housing projects, and patients in nursing 
homes in addition to other types of tenant 
households). 

Available Assistance: Types of assistance 
available include (a) msurance of lending 
institutions against loss in connection with 
loans or mortgages made pursuant to FHA 
rules and regulations, (b) provision of mort- 
gage funds through the Federal National 
Mortgage Association under selected FHA 
programs at lower rates of interest and for 
longer terms than would otherwise be avail- 
able, (c) rent supplement payments for 
qualified individuals in selected specific ren- 
tal projects, and (d) technical assistance to 
cooperatives and other nonprofit groups. 


with loans or mortgages made under any of 
our programs, the payment of rent supple- 
ments, and the payment of administrative 
and (In fiscal year 1954, 
the FHA completely repaid its indebtedness 
to the United States Tr Department, 
including principal and interest in the 
amount of $85,882,962, for funds advanced 
r 
during the early years of FHA operations 
and to establish certain insurance funds. 
Since July 1, 1940, operating expenses have 
been paid in total by allocation from the 
various insurance funds.) Surplus funds are 
accumulated in statutory and insurance re- 
serves J 
amounted to 61,224, 285,009, exclusive 
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$25,000,000 borrowed from the Treasury to 
F 


It should be noted that the appropria- 
tions” referred to above, with respect to in- 
suring operations, are in reality limitations 
on the use of FHA's own income from fees, 
premiums, and investments for the payment 
of operating expenses. Likewise, the rent sup- 
plement contract authority does not repre- 
sent appropriated funds for immediate dis- 
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quested for fiscal year 1969 and those made 
available by the Congress for fiscal years 
1966, 1967, and 1968 are summarized as fol- 


Rent supplement program 


Current Administrative 
payments expense 
5, 000, 000 „600, 000 
‘tae "Es 
100, 000 450. 000 


persal but, rather, authority for the FHA to 
enter into contracts for future annual rent 
supplement payments in the amounts 
stated, 

Obligations Incurred; The fiscal “obliga- 
tions” incurred for fiscal years 1966, 1967 
and 1968 have been as follows: 


Insuring operations Rent supplement program 
Yi Administrative Non- Reservatio P: Administrati 
ear mini os n ayments ve 
$11, 000, $86, 750, 000 $15, 400, 000 $1, 500, 000 $1, 100, 000 
10, 474, 182 167 000 167, 000 731, 417 
10, 094, 80.70. 067 25.455 — 252, 031 


1 Estimated. 


Average Assistance; Home Mortgage trans- 
actions insured under Sec, 203 in 1965: 
(Average) $15,938; 1966: $16,660; 1967: $17,- 
534. Sec. 207 Rental Housing in 1965: (Aver- 
age per room) $3,252; 1966: $3,346; 1965 
(Average per unit) $16,049; 1966: $15,124. 
Section 220 Urban Renewal in 1965: 
(Average per room) $4,125; 1966: $3,911; 
1965: (Average per unit) $17,665; 1966: $14,- 
854. Section 221 market interest rate housing 


for low- or moderate-income families in 
1965: (A per room) $3,060; 1966: 
$3,181; 1965: (Average per unit) $13,725; 


966: $13,300. Section 221 below-market in- 
terest rate housing for low- or moderate- 
income families in 1965: (Average per room) 
$2,531; 1966: $2,769; 1965 son b bg Sher 
$12,786; 1966: $13,547. Section 23: 

Homes in 1965: (Average per plas $13,619; 

: $14,180. Title I Improvement 
Loans in 1965: $1,213; 1966: $1,281. 

The volume of insurance written under 
each of the Agency’s active programs during 
calendar 1967 is shown on pages 6-7 of the 
December 1967 Monthly Report of Opera- 
tions. 


Assistance Prerequisites: The conditions 
which the applicant must meet to receive 
assistance are set forth in the FHA Regula- 
tions for the particular program in question. 

Postgrant Requirements: The principal 
Insurance 


nual under the 

multifamily housing insurance pro- 

grams, (c) mortgagee reports of default by 
in connection with required 


monthly payments, and (d) claim reports 
from lenders required as basis for distribu- 
tion of insurance benefits. 


Washington Contact: 


jurisdiction over the site of the real property. 
All applications for payment of claims by 
PHA must be submitted to the FHA Assist- 
ant Commi{issioner-Comptroller (Mr. Lester 
H. Thompson, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Room 4256, 451 7th 
Street S.W., Washington, D.O., 20412. Tele- 
phone: 202-755-6100.) In general, other pro- 
gram inquiries involving headquarters con- 
sideration may be addressed to: Adminis- 
trator, above. 


Local Contact: The responsible state offi- 
cials (ie., insuring office directors) to be 
contacted by potential beneficiaries of the 
FHA insurance programs are identified on 
one side of FHA Form 147. The map on the 
other side of this form depicts the jurisdic- 
tions of each of our insuring office directors. 

Application Deadlines: The deadline for 
the issuance of commitments for insurance 
under most FHA programs has been estab- 
lished by the Congress as October 1, 1969. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Under FHA's 
home-mortgage insurance programs, the av- 
erage elapsed time between receipt of appli- 
cations and the issuance of a commitment to 
insure (or of a notice of rejection or return 
for reworking) is less than five days. Under 
the multifamily housing mortgage insurance 
programs, the comparable period is estimated 
to be about nine months. However, stream- 
lined processing methods currently being 
introduced into our insuring offices have re- 
sulted in evidence of the probability of our 
being able to reduce this figure to a maxi- 
mum of about six months. 

Related Programs: All of the programs of 
the Federal Housing Administration men- 
tioned herein may be considered as interre- 
lated, and as related to numerous other pro- 
grams of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Particular mention may 
be made of the urban renewal, rent sub- 
sidy and elderly housing programs conducted 
under the direction of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Renewal and Housing Assistance. 


NO. 7,.100—OPERATORS OF THE FEDERAL 
NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


Name: The Federal Mortgage Association, 
consisting of three separate functions or 
operations, namely: Secondary Market Oper- 
ations, Special Assistance Functions and 
Management and Liquidating Functions. 

Authorizing Statute: Authorizing statute 
is the Federal National Association 
Charter Act (Title 111 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, 12 U.S.C. 1716, Et Seq.). 

Administrator: Raymond H. Lapin, Presi- 

dent, Federal National Mortgage Association 
Harry M, Gilbert, Executive Vice President. 

Nature of Program: a. Secondary Market 
Operations, basically a privately financed ac- 
tivity, to provide supplementary assistance 
to the secondary market for home mortgages 
by providing a degree of liquidity for mort- 
gage investments, thereby improving the dis- 
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tribution of investment capital available for 
home mortgage financing. 


‘Treasury money (excepting the interests of, 
and funds of, investors in FNMA participa- 
tion certificates), which, upon specific au- 
thorization by the President of the United 
States, or by the Congress, provide ne 
assistance for financing selected types of 
home mortgages that qualify under special 
programs; the charter also makes provisions 
for special assistance through the purchase 
of home mortgages generally as a means of 
retarding or stopping a decline in m 
lending and home building activities which 
threatens materially the stability of a high 
level national economy. 

c. Management and Liquidating Functions, 
under which FNMA manages and liquidates 
for the account of the Government the port- 
folio of mortgages acquired pursuant to con- 
tracts entered into between February 10, 
1938 and November 1, 1954, and those mort- 
gages, loans and obligations that have been 
or will be acquired from authorized sources, 
in an orderly manner, with a minimum of 
adverse effect upon the home mortgage mar- 
ket and minimum loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and under which FNMA also serves 
as fid with respect to mortgages or 
other types of obligations in which it or cer- 
tain departments or agencies of the Federal 
Government have a financial interest, to pro- 
vide a means for substituting the funds of 
private investors for Government financing 
therein. 

Eligibility: Financial groups, i. e., savings 
and loan associations, insurance companies, 
mortgage banking institutions, commercial 
and savings banks and other such originators 
of, or lenders in, FHA-insured and VA-guar- 
anteed mortgages. 

Available Assistance: In all three of the 
functions described above, FNMA provides 
liquidity to the originators of FHA and VA 
mortgages which meet specific Association 
requirements, t.e., the originators of such 
mortgages may obtain needed liquidity by 
selling their eligible mortgages to the Asso- 
ciation and using the funds to make addi- 
tional loans, or for other purposes. 

Appropriations Sought: FNMA does not fi- 
nance its mortgage purchasing activities with 
appropriated funds. 

Under its U.S. Treasury-financed Special 
Assistance Functions, the Association’s pur- 
chasing and commitment authority stems 
from authorizations recommended by the 
Banking and Currency Committees of the two 
houses and approved by the Congress. Such 
authorizations permit the Association under 
these functions, to borrow funds from the 
U.S. Treasury within constraints established 
by the Congress and by the Bureau of the 
Budget. Other sources of funds are from sales 
of participation certificates to private inves- 
tors, portfolio liquidation and net earnings. 

Under its U.S. Treasury-jfinanced. Manage- 
ment and Liquidating Functions, FNMA pur- 
chases from the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner purchase money mortgages that were 
originated in connection with the sale by FHA 
of its owned properties to private individuals. 


Other funds needed for these functions are 
obtained from sales of participation certifi- 
cates to private investors, portfolio liquida- 
tion and new earnings. 

The preponderance of the funds that 
FNMA needs in its privately-financed Second- 
ary Market Operations are obtained by selling 
debentures and short-term discount notes 


the Secretary ‘Treasury 
daily borrowings from the Secretary of the 
Treasury. When the volume of interim bor- 
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rowings reaches a point where it justifies sales 
of debentures to private investors, FNMA is- 
sues such obligations and uses the proceeds 
to repay Treasury borrowings. Other sources 
of funds are from portfolio liquidation and 
net earnings. 
Past Appropriations: As though as indi- 
cated above, FNMA does not operate under 
an appropriation system, authority or actual 
‘tures involving the use of Federal 
funds for the current and 2 preceding years 
are set forth below: 

Secondary Market 1966, $92 
million (Actual amount of preferred stock 
issued to the Secretary of the Treasury); 1967 
(No preferred stock issued in 1967); 1968, $20 
million of preferred stock has been or is ex- 
pected to be issued in 1968. 

Special Assistance Functions: 1966, Actual, 
$242 million; 1967, Actual, $701 million; 1968, 
Estimate, $500 million. 

Management and Liquidating Functions: 
1966, Actual, $130 million; 1967, Actual, $542 
million; 1968, Estimate, $500 million. 

Management and Liquidating Functions: 
1966, Actual, $123 million (Disbursements 
made with funds borrowed from the US. 
Treasury); 1967, Actual, $542 million (Dis- 
bursements made with funds borrowed from 
the U.S. Treasury); 1968, Estimate, $500 mil- 
lion (Disbursements made or to be made). 

Obligations Incurred: The term “fiscal ob- 
ligations” referred to in this question is in- 
terpreted to mean contracts entered into by 
the Association to effect a disbursement on 
some future date. Such contractual obliga- 
tions for 1966 through 1968 are as follows: 

Secondary Market Operations: 1966, Actual, 
$2,152 million; 1967, Actual, 1,121 million; 
1968, Estimate, 2,400 million. 

Special Assistance Functions: 1966, Actual, 
$242 million; 1967, Actual, 701 million; 1968, 
Estimate, 959 million. 

Management and Liquidating Functions: 
1966, Actual, $130 million; 1967, Actual, 542 
million; 1968, Estimate, 500 million. 

Average Assistance: FNMA does not issue 
grants. As indicated above, it purchases FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mortgages. The 
average size of mortgages purchased during 
fiscal year 1968 (through February) in the 

Market Operations was $14,500; 
$23,000 under the Assistance Func- 
tions; and $11,500 in the Management and 
Liquidating Functions. 

Postgrant Requirements: None. The cor- 
poration’s requirements must be met in all 
respects prior to actual disbursement of the 
corporation’s funds for purchase of mort- 
gages. 

Washington Contact: On matters of policy: 
Raymond Lapin, President, FNMA, telephone 
128-4212; Harry M. Gilbert, Executive Vice 
President, FNMA, telephone: 128-6647. 

On Statistics: Stanley Caufield, FNMA, 
telephone: 128-4436. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Kevin E. 
Keegan, Agency Manager, 211 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19107, Telephone: (AC 
215) 597-2303. 

Application Deadlines: Applications meet- 
ing specific requirements may be filed with 
the corporation at any time during the year 
in which funds are available for such pur- 


poses. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Normally i.e. 
when there is no unusual volume of activity, 
the elapsed time between the receipt of an 
application and notice of approval or dis- 
approval for a mortgage on a 1 to 4 family 
dwelling probably would be two days or less; 
if the volume of applications is extraordi- 
narily heavy, a slightly longer time would be 
required. 

In respect to multifamily mortgages, con- 
sideration and approval of a commitment 
probably should require less than a week, 
depending upon the complications of the 
particular case and the volume of applica- 
tions then under consideration. 

Related Programs: FNMA performs a type 
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of service which is not duplicated by any 
other Federal agency. 


RENEWAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


No. 7.105 Planning Advances for Slum 
Clearance and Urban Renewal 

No. 7.106 Temporary Loans for Slum Clear- 
ance and Urban Renewal 

No, 7.107 Urban Renewal Service (Techni- 
cal/Professional Service) 

No, 7.108 Loans and Grants for Urban Re- 
newal (Urban Renewal Projects) 


REHABILITATION AND Cops DIVISION 
No. 7.110 Rehabilitation Grants 
REDEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
No. 7.112 General Neighborhood Renewal 
Plans 


COMMUNITY RENEWAL PROGRAM DIVISION 


No, 7.114 Loans and Grants for Community 
Renewal Planning 


NEIGHBORHOOD PROGRAMS DIVISION 


7.116 Neighborhood Facilities (Grants 
to Local Public Bodies or Agencies) 

7.117 Open Space Land : Pro- 
vision in Bullt-Up Urban Areas (Crea- 
tion of Urban Parks) 

7.118 Urban Beautification and Im- 
provement Grants 


REHABILITATION AND CODES DIVISION 


7.120 Code Enforcement Programs: 
Grants for Code Enforcement 
. 7.121 Demolition Projects: Demolition 
Grants, Demolition of Unsound Struc- 
tures 
. 7.122 Rehabilitation Loans, Program of 
Direct Federal Loans for Rehabilitation 
in Urban Renewal Areas 


NO. 7.125—THE LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: The United States 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Elder Gunter, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Housing Assistance, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 

Nature of Program: Federal asistance is 
given to urban and nonfarm rural communi- 
ties for the provision of decent housing with- 
in the financial reach of low-income families. 

Eligibility: Financial assistance is made to 
local housing authorities, public entities es- 
tablished by local governing bodies pursuant 
to State law or by Indian Tribal organiza- 
tions. 

Available Assistance; Financial: Loans and 
annual contributions, Technical: Assistance 
and guidance in the development and op- 
eration of low-rent housing. 

Use Restrictions: Loan funds are used for 
preliminary planning and annual contribu- 
tions amortize local authority bonds sold 
to pay for development costs. In addition, 
a special subsidy is authorized for units oc- 
cupied by elderly or displaced families, when 
necessary, to keep rents within the means of 
the family and still assure financial solvency 
of the local authority. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$358,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$275,000,000; fiscal year 1967—$255,000,000; 
fiscal year 1966, $232,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968 (as 
of 3-31-68), $29,113,559; fiscal year 1967— 
$61,866,556; fiscal year 1966, $37,648,935. 

Average Assistance; During fiscal year 1967 
the average (mean) annual Federal subsidy 
payment for public housing units was $405.82 
(includes elderly and displaced subsidies as 
well as annual contributions.) 

Assistance Prerequisites: Local governing 
bodies must approve applications prior to 
submission and enter into a Cooperation 
Agreement with the Local housing author- 
ity wherein tax exemption is granted and the 
usual municipal services are teed. In 
monly Pag MATIRE into an 
annual contributions contract, the locality 


No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 
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must have an approved “Workable Program” 
in effect. 

Postgrant Requirements: HUD Regional 
Offices are required to conduct periodic re- 
views, audits and surveys of local housing 
authority management operations to insure 
compliance with the annual contributions 
contract. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Elder Gunter, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Housing As- 

sistance, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, D.C. 20413. Tele- 
phone: 382-4261. 

Local Contact: The Assistant Regional Ad- 
ministrator for Housing Assistance for Dela- 
ware: Mr. Vincent Marino, Widener Building, 
1339 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19107. Telephone: 597-2540 (215). 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval / Disapproval Time: HUD recently 
established a policy for applications to be 
processed within four weeks of receipt. 

Reworking Time: HUD recently established 
a policy for applications to be processed with- 
in four weeks of receipt. 

Related Programs: The Rent Supplement 

, administered by FHA, serves the 
same low-income group. 
NO. 7.126—ACQUISITION AND REHABILITATION 

Name: Acquisition, with or without reha- 
bilitation, for public housing. 

Nature of Program: In many situations the 
use of existing housing can (a) produce pub- 
lic housing more speedily than new construc- 
tion; (b) provide public housing more cheap- 
ly than new construction; (c) provide scat- 
tered site public housing; and (d) conserve 
or improve residential neighborhoods. HUD 
guarantees annual contributions to amortize 
the debt on local housing authority bonds 
sold to pay for the capital cost of acquisition, 
and rehabilitation if necessary, of privately 
owned property. 

NO. 7.127—LEASED HOUSING 


Name: Section 23 Leased Housing Program. 

Nature of Program: This program enables 
a local housing authority to lease privately 
owned dwellings for sheltering low-income 
families who cannot afford decent housing. 
HUD makes annual contributions to cover 
the deficiency between the rent payable to 
the owner and the amount which the low-in- 
come occupant can afford to pay. The Fed- 
eral subsidy, however, is limited—it may not 
exceed the amount that would be applicable 
for a newly constructed public housing unit 
accommodating a comparable family. Leas- 
ing privately owned units for low income use 
may have distinct advantages over construct- 
ing or acquiring it: provides low rent shelter 
more speedily; enables scattered sites; and 
provides incentive to owners of deteriorating 
dwellings to bring up to and maintain their 
property in standard condition. 


$ NO, 7.128—-AMERICAN INDIANS— PUBLIC 
f- HOUSING PROGRAM 


Name: This program is unofficially referred 
to as the Indian Public Housing Program, al- 
though it is merely a part of the basic public 
housing program. 

Nature of Program: Indian tribes that have 
established governing bodies with police pow- 
ers on Reservations can create housing au- 
thorities to develop, own, and operate pub- 
lic housing. In Oklahoma and Maine where 
tribes do not have police powers, the state 
legislatures have enacted statutes to provide 
for the establishment of housing authorities. 
In addition to providing conventional public 
housing on Indian reservations, HUD has 
devised a “mutual-help” program in cooper- 
ation with the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
meet the needs of very low-income Indians 
who cannot afford even the rents necessary 
for conventional public housing. Under the 
mutual-help method, a group of participat- 
ing Indian families contribute their labor in 
the construction of their homes. The partici- 
pants or the tribe contributes the building 
site and, where feasible, indigenous building 
materials. When the units are finished the 
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participants enter into a lease- type 
of agreement and are given credit for their 
labor contribution, HUD pays annual con- 
tributions to help repay the funds borrowed 
by the housing authority in the development 
of the mutual-help housing. Each mutual- 
help participant is responsible for the main- 
tenance and utility costs for his home and 
must pay an administrative charge to the 
tribal housing authority. Participants are 
also required to make additional payments, 
on the basis of family income, which in- 
crease their equity toward home ownership. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs provides a vital 
element in the mutual-help program by giv- 
ing administrative guidance to the tribal 
housing authority and construction super- 
vision to the participant families. The United 
States Public Health Service also assists the 
mutual-help program by providing water 
and sewage facilities for Indian homes. 


NO. 7,129——TURNKEY 


Name: Turnkey method of developing low- 
rent public housing. 

Nature of Program: Under the traditional 
method of public housing construction the 
local housing authority acquires the site, 
hires an architect to prepare plans and spe- 
cifications, invites bids, and awards the con- 
tract for construction by private contractors, 
In contrast, under the Turnkey method a 
private developer, who owns or has an option 
on a site, approaches a local housing author- 
ity with a proposal to build public housing 
in accordance with his own plans and specifi- 
cations. If the proposal is acceptable, the 
parties enter into a contract under which 
the local housing authority sells bonds, same 
as under the traditional construction method, 
to pay for the project and HUD guarantees 
annual contributions sufficient to amortize 
the debt on these bonds. The purpose of the 
Turnkey method is to accelerate the produc- 
tion of public housing, while realizing econ- 
omies in time and money, by taking advan- 
tage of the “know-how” of private enter- 
prise. 


NO. 7.130—ALASKA HOUSING PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 1004 of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966. 

Administrator: Elder Gunter, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Housing Assistance De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

Nature of Program: To assist the State of 
Alaska and its localities in financing hous- 
ing and related facilities for Alaska natives— 
Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts—and other 
low-income residents otherwise unable to fi- 
mance such housing on terms they can af- 
ford. 

Eligibility: Financial assistance is provided 
to the State of Alaska for the provision of 
low-income housing. 

Available Assistance; HUD is authorized to 
make grants not exceeding 75% of the ag- 
gregate cost of the housing and related fa- 
cilities (including land) and is also author- 
ized to make loans. Cost of dwellings and re- 
lated facilities may not exceed an average of 
$7,500. 

Use Restrictions: Financial assistance for 
provision of low-income housing in Alaska. 

Appropriations Sought: For FY 1969, one 
million dollars of the authorized ten mil- 
lion dollars. 

Obligations Incurred: None. 

Average Assistance: None have been made, 

Assistance Prerequisites: The State of 
Alaska is presently developing applicant re- 
quirements. 

Postgrant Requirements: None have been 
established. 

Washington Contact: Elder Gunter, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Housing Assistance, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 20413; telephone 
382-4261. 

Local Contact: Mr. Edwin B. Crittenden, 
Executive Director, Alaska State Housing Au- 
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thority, P.O. Box 179, Anchorage, Alaska 
99501. 

Application Deadlines: None, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: No applica- 
tions have been submitted as yet. 

Reworking Time: No applications have been 
submitted as yet. 

Related Programs: The Mutual-Help In- 
dian Housing Program and the Conventional 
Low-Rent Public Housing Program. 


NO. 7.131—-HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY AND 
THE HANDICAPPED 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 86-372; Stat. 
667; 12 USC 1701q. 

Administrator: W. D. Hughes, Director, 
Elderly Housing Loans Staff. 

Nature of Program: Provides long-term 
low interest rate direct loans to private non- 
profit corporations, consumer cooperatives 
and certain public bodies for the construc- 
tion or rehabilitation of rental housing for 
the elderly (62 years of age or older) and 
the handicapped. 

Funding Use Restrictions; Rental hous- 
ing units and related facilities, such as 
management office centers for group activ- 
ities, snack bars, craft shops and art rooms, 
multi-service centers, laundry facilities, lim- 
ited space for health examination and emer- 
gency treatment, cafeterias or dining halls, 
fallout shelters, and limited commercial 
facilities which are primarily for use of 
project residents. 

Appropriations Sought: No appropriation 
being requested for Fiscal Year 1969, only 
an authorization for the sale of participa- 
tion certificates. 

Past Appropriations; Fiscal year 1968, $25 
million; FY 1967, $80 million, 

Obligations Incurred; Approved loans for 
FY 1968 through March 31, 1968, $83,085,000; 
Approved loans for FY 1967, $79,326,000; FY 
1966, $80,837,000. 

Average Assistance; $1,614,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites and Postgrant Re- 
quirements: See the Loan and Regulatory 
Agreements. In summary, these present a 
fairly elaborate set of requirements. Prior 
to approval of a loan, the applicant shall 
describe in detail the project and the fi- 
nancial arrangements. Any change in the 
construction contract must be submitted to 
HUD for approval. The Borrower must ob- 
tain the concurrence of HUD before ap- 
proving subcontracts relating to the Project. 
During and after construction, the Bor- 
rower shall continue to file reports indicat- 
ing progress and shall submit to the usual 
examinations, including the usual financial 
audits. 

Washington Contact: Program is decen- 
tralized; beneficiaries should get in touch 
with the appropriate Regional Office. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Room 1004, 
Widener Bidg., Chestnut and Juniper Streets, 
Philadelphia, Penna 19107; Regional Ad- 
ministrator, Warren P. Phelan; Asst. Re- 
gional Administrator for Housing Assistance, 
Vincent A. Marino; Chief, Elderly 
Loans Branch, Richard Krakow (Telephone 
597-2547). 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Average time 
to loan approval has been approximately 
8-9 months. Recently goals have been es- 
tablished to reduce this time by about 50 
percent. Attrition in this program is very 
low. A much shorter time is usually in- 
volved for a disapproval; however, no spe- 
cific figures are available. 

Reworking Time: Unknown. However, Re- 
gional Offices have been instructed to only 
accept applications for processing which meet 
project and program criteria. If applications 
are submitted, they are reviewed for general 
conformance before being accepted for formal 
processing. If not acceptable, they are re- 
turned immediately for reworking. 

Related Programs: Other HUD programs 
for the elderly include low-rent public hous- 
ing which provides housing through local 
housing authorities for the lower income 
elderly and handicapped, and the Federal 
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Housing Administration’s mortgage insur- 
ance program developed by either 

or profit-motivated groups for the elderly 
with slightly higher incomes. In meg 
FHA is authorized to insure 

single-family homes purchased by families 
or persons 62 and over; and on nursing homes 
sponsored by elther profit-motivated or non- 
profit groups. 

The Farmers Home Administration in the 
Department of Agriculture has a number of 
programs which assist in providing housing 
in rural areas or in communities having a 
population of 5,500 or less. 


NO. 7.132—COLLEGE HOUSING PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Title IV of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950 as amended (PL 80-475). 

Administrator: Mr. J. Trevor Thomas, Di- 
rector, College Housing Loans Staff, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
Washington, D.C. 20410. 

Nature of Program: The program provides 
long-term loans at reasonable interest rates 


of nursing for the construction of institu- 
tionally-owned housing and related service 
facilities. 

Eligibility: Public or private nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education which offer at 
least a 2-year program acceptable for full 
credit toward a bachelor’s degree; public or 
private nonprofit hospitals authorized to 
operate a school of nursing beyond high 
school level and are operating such a school 
or are approved for internship and residen- 
cies; specialized college housing organizations 
including State agencies, and nonprofit stu- 
dent housing cooperative corporations. 

Available Assistance: Direct loans repayable 
over a period up to 50 years at 3%. 

Use Restrictions: Funds may be spent for 
construction of new housing, additions to 
existing buildings, alternation, conversion or 
rehabilitation of existing housing for stu- 
dents, student families or faculty of colleges 
and for housing of interns and resident phy- 
sicians or student nurses at hospitals. Service 
facilities such as dining halls, cafeterias, in- 
firmaries and college unions at colleges are 
also eligible projects. 

Appropriations Sought: The Budget now 
being considered by Congress provides $300,- 
000,000 for the program for Fiscal Year 1969. 

Past Appropriations: Budget of the Budget 
allocations for the past three years were: FY 
1966, $300,000,000; FY 1967, $300,000,000; FY 
1968, $200,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 through 
March, $165,135,000; FY 1967, $199,593,000; 
FY 1966, $271,075,000. 

Average Assistance: The average loan for 
projects approved during FY 1967 was $1,- 
367,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites and Postgrant Re- 
quirements: Applicant must determine eli- 
gibility under FY 1968 guidelines; develop 
plans for project; prepare preliminary appli- 
cation which is submitted to appropriate re- 
gional office. If preliminary application is 
approved, , and financial and legal 
data is submitted to complete the applica- 
tion. If final application is approved, signs 
note to secure loan. Advertises construction 
for competitive bidding and awards contract 
to lowest bidder. Issues bonds to cover cost 
of the project which will be bought by the 
Government only if private buyers do not 
offer terms at least as favorable as those 
available under the Act. Repays loan over a 
period of up to 50 years. 

Washington Contact: The administration 
of the program is decentralized to the Re- 
gional Offices. Potential beneficiaries should 
communicate with the Regional Offices. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Room 1102 
Widener Building, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia, — 19107; Regional 
Administrator, Warren P. Phelan; Assistant 
Regional Administrator for Housing Assist- 
ance, Vincent A. Marino. 
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Application Deadlines: Applications for the 
Fiscal Year 1968 must be filed in 
Regional Offices by e. o. h. May 15, 1968. Dead- 
lines for FY 1969 program will be announced 
at a later date. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 45 days under 
FY 1968 

Reworking Time: Approximately 45 days 
under FY 1968 program. 

Related Programs: Related programs ad- 
ministered by other Federal Agencies are: 
Grants for construction of graduate academic 
facilities; Loans for construction of academic 
facilities; Construction or renovation of 
agricultural research facilities; Medical 
library construction grant program; Con- 
struction grants to schools of nursing; Con- 
struction grants for health professions edu- 
cational facilities; Construction grants for 
health research facilities; Construction of 
university-affllated facilities for the men- 
tally retarded. Grants for the construction 
of graduate space-related research facilities; 
Programs of General Services Administration 
for donation and loan of surplus govern- 
ment land, equipment and supplies; Grad- 
uate science facilities; Higher Education 
facilities comprehensive planning grants; 
Educational facilities development assist- 
ance. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION ADMINISTRATION 
(Soon To Be TRANSFERRED TO THE DEPART- 
MENT OF TRANSPORTATION) 


No. 7.140 Relocation of Those Displaced by 
Urban Mass Transportation Capital Im- 
provement Frojects 

. 7.141 Urban Mass Transportation Dem- 
onstrations 

. 7.142 Urban Mass Transportation Re- 
search Grants 

. 7.143 New Systems Study Project 

. 7.144 Grants for Technical Studies 

. 7.145 Managerial Training Program 

. 7.146 Grants for Research and Training 

. 7.147 Urban Mass Transportation Grants 
and Loans 


7.150—AREAWIDE SUPPLEMENTAL GRANT 
PROGRAM 


Name: Areawide Supplemental Grant Pro- 
gram (To date funds have not been appro- 
priated for this program, therefore, it is not 
yet operational.) 

Authority Statute: Section 205 of Title 
II of the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966, P.L. 89- 
754, 80 Stat. 1261, 1266. 

Administrator: Mr, Leo A. Morris, Director, 
Division of Public Facilities, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Nature of Program: To promote within 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas co- 
ordination of development activities that 
have a major areawide impact through en- 
couraging high standards of areawide plan- 
ning and programming. 

Eligibility: States and local public bodies. 

Available Assistance; Grants up to 20 per- 
cent of the cost of projects receiving aid 
under ten designated Federal assistance pro- 


NO. 


grams. 

Use Restrictions: Assistance is only avail- 
able for a metropolitan development project, 
Le,, a project under one of the 10 programs 
enumerated in question No. 19. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$10 million. 

Past Appropriations: None. 

Obligations Incurred: None. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Basic Require- 
ments for financial assistance: To establish 
eligibility for supplementary grants to proj- 
ects in a particular area, it must be shown 
that: 1. Areawide comprehensive planning 
and programming provide an adequate basis 
for evaluating the locations, financing and 
scheduling of public facilities and land de- 
velopment (whether or not Federally as- 
sisted) of areawide or interjurisdictional sig- 


nificance; 2. Adequate areawide institutional 
or cooperative arrangements exist for coor- 
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dinating, on the basis of such areawide plan- 
ning and local public devel- 
opment policies and activities affecting the 
development of the area; and 3. Public facil- 
ity projects and other land developments 
(public or private) having a major impact 
on the development of the area, are in fact 
being carried out in accordance with area- 
wide comprehensive planning and program- 


Postgrant Requirements: None. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Leo A. Morris, 
Director, Division of Public Facilities, Land 
and Facilities Development Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 1626 K Street, N.W., W. n, D.C. 
20410. Telephone: 382-7415 AC 202. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Mr. Warren 
P. Phelan, Regional Administrator (AC 215- 
597-2560) and Mr. Jerome E. Parker, Assistant 
Regional Administrator for Metropolitan 
Development (AC 215-597-2645), Widener 
Building, Room 1004, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 

Related Programs: 1. Grants for basic 
water and sewer facilities, administered by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment under the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965; 2. Grants for the 
construction and modernization of hospitals 
and other medical facilities, administered by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare under the Public Health Services Act 
(Hill-Burton Act); 3. Grants for the con- 
struction of libraries, administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare under Title II of the Library Services 
and Construction Act; 4. Grants for con- 
struction of sewer treatment works, admin- 
istered by the Department of the Interior 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act; 5. Grants for highway construction 
(Federal-aid primary and secondary systems 
and urban extension, but not the Interstate 
System) administered by the Department of 
Transportation; 6. Grants for airport devel- 
opment, administered by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, Department of Trans- 
portation under the Federal Airport Act; 7. 
Grants for urban mass transportation fa- 
cilities and equipment, administered by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment under the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964; 8. Grants for acquisition and 
development of open-space land, for urban 
beautification and improvement or for his- 
toric preservation, administered by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
under the Housing Act of 1961 (the historic 
preservation provisions are added to the 1961 
act by the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966); 9. Grants 
for the acquisition and development of lands 
and waters for recreation purposes; admin- 
istered by the Department of the Interior 
under the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund Act of 1965; and 10. Grants for public 
works and facilities in redevelopment areas, 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce under the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act of 1965 (but only if they 
involve works or facilities of a type which 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment determines to be eligible under items 
1-9 above. 

NO. 7.151—PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 84-345; 69 Stat. 
635, 642; 42 USC 1491. 

Administrator: Mr. Leo A. Morris, Director, 
Division of Public Facilities, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Nature of Program: To provide long-term 
loans for the construction of all types of 
public works, other than school facilities, 
when such credit is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms. 

Eligibility: Any local unit of government or 
state instrumentality (city, town, village, 
township, county, public corporation or 
board, sanitary or water district, and Indian 
tribe) that has the legal authority to build 
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public works and issue bonds to pay for them, 
is eligible; however, the applicant community 
must have a population of under 50,000, In 
designated development areas, population 
may be up to 150,000, Areas near research and 
development installations of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration are not 
subject to a population limit. A nonprofit 
private corporation serving a community un- 
der 10,000 population also is eligible for as- 
sistance, but for water and sewer facilities 
only. 

‘Available Assistance: Long-term construc- 
tion loans, up to 40 years; loans may cover 
up to 10 percent of project cost. 

Use Restrictions: Loans may be made to 
finance the construction of public works of 
all types, other than school facilities. 

Appropriations Sought; Program funded by 
a Treasury borrowing authorization. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $63,- 
727,000; fiscal year 1967, $37,158,000; and 
fiscal year 1966, $59,942,000. 

Average Assistance: $384,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Basic require- 
ments for financial assistance: an applicant 
must have legal authority to plan, finance, 
construct, maintain, and operate the pro- 
posed public facility. Also, it must be estab- 
lished that the proposed loan is of sound 
value and so secured as to reasonably assure 
Tepayment, 

Postgrant Requirements: None. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Leo A. Morris, 
Director, Division of Public Facilities, Land 
and Facilities Development Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 1626 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20410. Telephone: 382-7415 (AC 202). 


NO. 7.152-—-WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES GRANT 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965, P.L. 89-117, 79 
Stat. 451, 489, 42 USC 3101. 

Administrator: Mr. Leo A. Morris, Director, 
Division of Public Facilities, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Nature of Program: To assist communities 
in the construction of adequate basic water 
and sewer facilities needed to promote the 
efficient and orderly growth and development 
of communities, consistent with areawide 
comprehensive planning. 

Eligibility: A local public body or agency of 
one or more states, an Indian tribe, or a 
board or commission established by state law 
to finance water and sewer improvement 
projects. 

Available Assistance: Direct grants up to 
50% of the cost of construction; additional 
grants are available for relocation of per- 
sons or organizations displaced from land 
acquired as a site for the facility to be as- 
sisted. 


1 


Use Restrictions: Construction of basic 
water and sewer facilities (excluding sewage 
treatment) that are consistent with area- 
wide comprehensive planning. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$150 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $165 
million; fiscal year 1967, $100 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $100 million, 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$175,098,000; fiscal year 1967, $137,270,000; 
fiscal year 1966 $5,684,000. 

Average Assistance; $475,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Before Federal as- 
sistance may be provided under the Act, the 
Secretary must determine that: (1) The ap- 
plicant is a local public body or agency 
established by the action of one or more 
states or entities thereof, or an Indian Tribe. 
(2) The applicant has the legal authority 
to plan, finance, construct, maintain, and 
operate the proposed project. (3) The project 
is necessary to provide adequate water or 
sewer facilities for, and will contribute to, 
the improvement of the health or living 
standards of the people in the community to 
be served, and that the project (a) is de- 
signed so that adequate capacity will be 
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available to serve the reasonably foreseeable 
growth needs of the area, (b) is consistent 
with a program for a unified or officially co- 
ordinated areawide water or sewer facilities 
system as of the comprehensively 
planned development of the area, and (c) is 
necessary to orderly community development. 
(4) All contracts for construction work con- 
tain labor standard provisions relating to 
the Davis-Bacon Act, the Contract Work 
Hours Standards Act, and the Anti-Kickback 
(Copeland) Act. (5) Any waste material car- 
ried by the facilities will be adequately 
treated before it is discharged into any pub- 
lic waterway (based on certification by Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Administration, 
Department of the Interior). (6) Bach ap- 
plicant adheres to the statutory require- 
ments set forth in Title IV of the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 when 
acquiring real property by eminent domain, 

Postgrant Requirements; None. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Leo A. Morris, 
Director, Division of Public Facilities, Land 
and Facilities Development Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 1626 K Street, N.W., W. , D.C. 
20410. Telephone: 382-7415 (AC 202). 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Mr. Warren 
P. Phelan, Regional Administrator (215-597— 
2560) and Mr. Jerome E, Parker, Assistant 
Regional Administrator for Metropolitan 
Development (215-597-2645) , Widener Build- 
ing, Room 1004, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 90-180 days. 

Reworking Time: 20 days. 

Related Programs: Public Facility Loans 
Programs, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Program of Advances for Pub- 
lic Works Planning, HUD; Grants and Loans 
for Public Works and Development Facili- 
tles, Economic Development Administration, 
Department of Commerce; Water Pollution 
Control—Waste Treatment Works Construc- 
tion Grants Program, Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration, Department of 
the Interior; Financial Assistance to Small 
Towns and Rural Groups, Farmers Home 
Administration, Department of Agriculture. 


NO. 7.153——-PROGRAM OF ADVANCES FOR PUBLIC 
WORKS PLANNING 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 83-560; 68 Stat. 
590, 641; 40 USC 462. 

Administrator: Mr. Leo A. Morris, Director, 
Division of Public Facilities, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Nature of Program: To provide assistance 
to states and their political subdivisions, and 
to non-Federal public agencies to assist them 
in planning essential public works and com- 
munity facilities (except public housing) to 
be constructed within a reasonable period. 
The planning advances are repaid to the 
Federal government when construction be- 
gins, 

Eligibility: Any non-Federal public agency 
that is legally authorized to plan, finance, 
and construct the proposed project is eli- 
gible, This includes states, public agencies, 
political subdivisions of states (counties, 
cities, regions, metropolitan areas, townships, 
towns, school districts, and Indian tribes) 
and other special districts, authorities, or 
agencies. 

Available Assistance: Interest-free ad- 
vances. 

Use Restrictions: Preparation of engineer- 
ing and architectural designs and plans for 
specific public works and facilities projects. 
Advances are repayable without interest be- 
cause small communities often finding it 
quite difficult to finance development of pub- 
lic facilities. This program endeayors to as- 
sist the smaller communities to plan facili- 
ties prior to rasing the construction funds. 

Appropriations Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
none; fiscal year 1967, none; fiscal year 1966, 
$15 million, 
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Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $8,- 
600,000 (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $9,181,- 
000; fiscal year 1966, $20,772,000. 

Average Assistance: $25,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The public work 
or facility to be planned through financial 
assistance under the program must conform 
to an overall state, local or regional plan ap- 
proved by a competent state, local or re- 
gional authority and must be constructed 
within a reasonable period of time from the 
date the application is approved. 

Postgrant Requirements: None, 

Washington Contact: Mr. Leo A. Morris, 
Director, Division of Public Facilities, Land 
and Facilities Development Administration, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, 1626 K Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20410. Telephone: 382-7415 AC 202, 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Mr. Warren 
P. Phelan, Regional Administrator (AC 215- 
597-2560) and Mr. Jerome E. Parker, Assist- 
ant Regional Administrator for Metropoli- 
tan Development (AC 205-597-2645), Wide- 
ner Building, Room 1004, Chestnut and Juni- 
per Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
19107. 

Application Deadlines: None, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 90-180 days. 

Reworking Time: 20 days. 

Related Programs: Public Facility Loans 
Program, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, Water and Sewer Facilities 
Grant Program, HUD; Grants and Loans for 
Public Works and Development Facilities, 
Economic Development Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce; Water Pollution 
Control—Waste Treatment Works Construc- 
tion Grants Program, Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration, Department of 
Interior; Financial Assistance to Small Towns 
and Rural Groups, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture. 


NO. 7.154—GRANTS FOR THE ACQUISITION AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF OPEN SPACE LAND 


The Open Space Land am is author- 
ized by Sections 702 and 705 of Title VII of 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1961, as amended, Note that these sections 
are administered by two separate offices with- 
in the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. The Section 702 program con- 
cerns itself with land which is primarily 
underdeveloped and is administered by Mr. 
Rettie of the Land and Facilities Develop- 
ment Administration. The Section 705 pro- 
gram concerns land which is substantially 
covered with structures which must be de- 
molished to create open space. The program 
is administered by Miss Dorothy Boyce in 
the Renewal Assistance Administration. How- 
ever, at the field level, both programs are ad- 
ministered by the Office of Metropolitan De- 
velopment in the Philadelphia Regional Of- 
fice. The appropriate official is Mr. Jerome 
Parker, Assistant Regional Administrator for 
Metropolitan Development, whose address is 
1339 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19107. Regulations for administering 
the two programs are essentially the same. 

The objective of the program is to assist 
communities in the acquisition and devel- 
opment of open space land for recreation, 
conservation, scenic and historic purposes, 
and to help guide urban development and 
control sprawl. Most public bodies are eli- 
gible for assistance. The appropriation for 
FY 1967 was $75,000,000; for FY 1967 was 
$54,200,000; and for FY 1966 was $49,000,000. 
All funds for each of these fiscal years were 
fully committed. We do not have precise in- 
formation available as to the average grant 
size nor is this a meaningful figure on this 
program, 

A public body may file an application for 
open space grant assistance at any time. Cur- 
rently, an applicant may expect to receive 
notice of approval or disapproval within six 
months and we are rapidly moving toward a 
90 day “turn around” time. Upon receipt of 
an application, our Regional Offices will ex- 
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amine it for completeness and will return it 
promptly to the applicant should it be either 
ineligible or need major reworking. Other- 
wise, the practice is to request the applicant 
to submit additional information within 
thirty days. 

A related program is administered by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This is known as the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund which 
does have a State grant-in-aid program. 
Many of the States share their funds with 
local public bodies. ; 

Postgrant reporting and evaluation re- 
quirements to date have been very informal. 
Since this is a relmbursement program, re- 
quisitions for payment have constituted post- 
grant reporting. The Department is in the 
process of developing formal program and 
financial reporting systems which are ex- 
pected to be implemented early in the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

NO. 7.155—DHUD ADVANCED ACQUISITION 

OF LAND GRANTS 


This program was authorized by Section 
704 of the Housing Act of 1965. The purpose 
of the program is to assist and encourage 
public bodies to acquire land needed for fu- 
ture public improvements substantially in 
advance of the time that the improvement 
is to be constructed. Advanced acquisition of 
land is vital in the implementation of com- 
prehensive master plans in that it enables 
land to be acquired for future public use 
while the land is both available and rea- 
sonably priced. Most public bodies are eli- 
gible to receive grants. A grant consists of 
up to five years“ interest on funds borrowed 
to purchase land to be used for a public 
facility, “Public Facility” is very broadly de- 
fined. 

The Congress appropriated $5,000,000 for 
this program in FY 1966 to be available un- 
til expended. No additional appropriations 
have been requested. To date approximate- 
ly $800,000 has been obligated. 

There are no application deadlines. Notice 
of approval or disapproval is generally given 
within 90 days from the date of applica- 
tion. Applicants are immediately informed if 
the application is ineligible or needs re- 
working. 

There are no related Federal programs. 

No post-grant reporting evaluation re- 
quirements have yet been established. 

The appropriate field official to get in touch 
with about this program is Mr. Jerome Park- 
er, Assistant Regional Administrator for 
Metropolitan Development whose address is 
1339 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. 


NO. 7.156—-DHUD GRANTS FOR HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


The program is authorized by Section 709, 
Title VII, Housing Act of 1961 as amended. 
The objective of the program is to assist com- 
munities in the preservation of their heritage, 
through matching grants to States or local 
public bodies to cover up to 50 percent of the 
cost of acquisition, restoration of improve- 
ment of sites, structures or areas of historic 
or architectural significance. One million was 
appropriated for fiscal 1968, the first year 
of program operation, and the same amount 
is requested in the budget for fiscal 1969. 

No grants have been announced for fiscal 
1968. The maximum grant amount is $100,000. 
To be eligible for a grant, the State or local 
public body must certify that the project is 
located in an urban or urbanized area, that 
the project has been approved as in accord 
with comprehensive planning for the locality, 
and that provision has been made for con- 
tinuing maintenance and public control. 

Applications may be submitted at any time 
and should be filed with Mr. Jerome Parker, 
Assistant Regional Administration for Metro- 
politan Development, 1339 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 19107. 

Applicants are notified of deficiencies in 
their application within five days. No average 
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time exists for processing, but applications 
filed this fiscal year have been processed 
within two months. 

Complimentary programs are administered 
by the National Park Service, Department of 
the Interior. Other possible sources of as- 
sistance for historic preservation include 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund, ad- 
ministered by the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, Department of the Interior, and Title VI 
of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-754), which 
authorizes grants to the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in the United States, 
administered in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 


NO. 7.160—-URBAN PLANNING ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7101(a) of 
the Housing Act of 1954, as amended Public 
Law 560, 83rd Congress (40 U.S.C. 461). 

Administrator: Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Office of Metro- 
politan Development, Division of Planning 
Assistance. 

Nature of Program: Federal grants are 
made to non-federal public bodies (see next 
item) to aid them in establishing, maintain- 
ing and improving comprehensive planning 
staffs and programs, as explained and dis- 
cussed in Chapter I of the Program Guide. 
The broad purpose, as set forth in the au- 
thorizing statute, is to: 1. Assist State and 
local governments in solving planning prob- 
lems resulting from the increasing concen- 
tration of population in metropolitan and 
other urban areas, including smaller com- 
munities, 2. Facilitate comprehensive plan- 
ning for urban development, including 
coordinated transportation systems, on a 
continuing basis. 3. Encourage State and 
local governments to establish and improve 
planning staffs. Objectives include: 1. In- 
creasing public awareness of the comprehen- 
sive planning process and demonstrating the 
economic and social values to be gained by 
incorporating this process in the develop- 
ment of an urban area. 2, Encouraging ap- 
propriate legislative bodies to participate in 
the planning process and to give official 
recognition to the policies and goals em- 
bodied in the Comprehensive Development 
Plan. 3. Developing the administrative, finan- 
cial and organizational measures necessary 
to implement the Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Plan, through both public policies and 
programs and the developmental activities 
of private individuals and agencies, 4. Plan- 
ning, to the maximum extent feasible, for 
entire urban areas ha common or related 
urban development problems. The term en- 
tire urban area” refers to a whole urban and 

urbanizing area regardless of jurisdictional 
boundaries, 5. Increasing the cooperation be- 
tween State and local governments and 
among neighboring local governments in 
their comprehensive planning. 6. Increasing 
the use of professional staff services, on a 
continuing basis, in the conduct of compre- 
hensive planning activities. 

Eligibility: Financial assistance may be 
provided for comprehensive planning con- 
ducted by and for State, interstate, regional 
or metropolitan area, county or local govern- 
ments or duly-established planning agencies, 
subject to numerous qualifications and con- 
ditions prescribed in Section 701(a) and dis- 
cussed in detail in Section 2-2 of the Pro- 
gram Guide. As described in Section 2-2, 
Section 701(a) requires that certain types of 
public bodies (e.g., communities with popu- 
lation of less than 50,000) must apply 
through the appropriate State Planning 
Agency, rather directly to HUD. 

Available Assistance: Grants for up to two- 
thirds of the cost of approved types of com- 
prehensive planning; however, the grant can 
be for up to three-quarters of the cost for 
certain types of communities or areas as 
described in Sections 2-1 and 2-2 of the 
Program Guide. 
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Use Restrictions: For comprehensive plan- 
ning work as defined and discussed in Sec- 
tion 2-3 and Chapter 5 of the Program Guide. 

Appropriations Sought: For Fiscal Year 
1969, the President’s Budget requested $55 
million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1968, $45.0 
million; fiscal year 1967, $33.0 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $26.8 million. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal Year 1968, 
$23.4 million (Prevalidations as of March 31, 
1968); fiscal year 1967, $33.1 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $26.8 million. 

Average Assistance: (The following averages 
are for the grants approved during fiscal year 
1967.) Planning for Localities, $21,000; Met- 
ropolitan area and regional studies, $122,500; 
State-wide planning, $142,700. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must show that it has the legal authority to 
undertake the proposed planning and that 
the non-federal funds for the balance of the 
cost will be available, and must submit an 
appropriately detailed “planning program” 
showing the nature and scope of the work to 
be done, time schedule, staffing or consulta- 
tion services to be used, etc. These require- 
ments are discussed in detail in Section 2-1 
of the Program Guide, 

Postgrant Requirements: Upon completion 
of the planning work, the planning agency 
is required to file a “project completion re- 
port” of the usual type. The only “post- 
grant” reporting requirement is that which 
calls for a “Two-year Review Report” from 
a planning agency providing assistance to a 
county of any population, or to a city, other 
municipality, or group of adjacent commu- 
nities with a population of less than 50,000. 
The Report is to be filed approximately two 
years after completion of the planning proj- 
ect, and is to describe the significant plan- 
ning and related activities of the community 
accomplished subsequent to the planning 
project; for example, action on adoption of 
the Comprehensive Development Plan, ad- 
ministration of the Capital Improvements 
Program, etc. Instructions for preparing the 
report are contained in Section 12-5 of the 
Program Guide. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: The potential applicant 
should contact the appropriate HUD Regional 
Office and address its inquiry to the Regional 
Administrator. For Delaware: contact 630 
Widener Building, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 
Telephone: 597-3311 (AC 215). 

Application Deadlines: None. However, 
those which are filed late in the fiscal year 
may not be funded during the remainder of 
that fiscal year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About 70 days. 

Reworking Time: The average is within 
two weeks. 

Related Programs: Because of the compre- 
hensive approach to development activities, 
urban planning for any area will include ac- 
tivities directly related to one or more spe- 
cialized programs conducted or assisted by 
numerous federal agencies. 

NO. 7.163—-URBAN RESEARCH AND TECHNOLOGY 
Authorizing Statute: PL. 89-754. 
Administrator: Mr. Thomas F. Rogers, Di- 

rector, Office of Urban Technology and 


Nature of Program: Conduct research and 
studies on urban related problems, En- 
courage and promote acceptance of new 
techniques. 

Eligibility: Individuals, groups, companies, 

Available Assistance; Not a grant program. 
Normally awards are made by competitive 
process 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $20,- 

„000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $10,000,000. 
This budget line item was initiated in FY 
1968, no funds for FY 1967, or FY 1966. 

Obligations Incurred; FY 1968, anticipate 
obligating full $10,000,000. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: Offer the best pro- 
in terms of cost and performance. 
Postgrant Requirements: Varies with con- 


tract. 

Local Contact: HUD. Regional Admin- 
istrators. 

Application Deadlines: Varies with con- 
tract. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: One to three 
months from issuance of Request For Pro- 


Related Programs: Low Income Housing 
Demonstration Program (207); Urban Plan- 
ning Research and Demonstration Program 


(701-b); Urban Renewal Demonstration 
Program. 
NO, 7.164—URBAN RENEWAL DEMONSTRATION 


PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 314, Housing 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

Administrator: Howard Cayton, Director, 
Urban Renewal Demonstration Program, 
Office of Urban Technology and Research. 

Nature of Program: Develop, test, and re- 
port new and improved methods of prevent- 
ing and eliminating slums and blight. 

Eligibility: “Public bodies” including 
states, counties, municipalities, urban re- 
newal agencies, planning agencies, housing 
authorities, and public (but not private) 
educational institutions. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Appropriations Sought: Funds are not ap- 
propriated specifically for this program. The 
statute authorizes expenditures of a certain 
limited amount from the appropriation for 
the urban renewal program. The amount ex- 
pected to be allotted for FY 1969 is $1.5 
million, 

Past Appropriations: See answer to pre- 
ceding question. Amounts were the same. 

Obligations Incurred: Expect to obligate 
full amount. 

Average Assistance: About $85,000. 

Postgrant Requirements: Varies with proj- 
ect, The aim is to get a report suitable for 
publication as a guide to other communities, 

Washington Contact: Howard Cayton, Ad- 
ministrator (see above). Telephone: 382-2118. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About one to 
two months. 

Reworking Time: Less than one month. 

Related Programs: Urban Renewal Dem- 
onstration Program, Low-Income Housing 
Demonstration Program, Urban Planning Re- 
search and Demonstration Program, Urban 
Research and Technology Program. 


NO. 7.165—LOW-INCOME HOUSING DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 207, Housing 
Act of 1961 (P.L. 87-70). 

Administrator: Mr. Bernard T. Craun, Di- 
rector. 

Nature of Program: To develop and dem- 
onstrate new or improved means of pro- 
viding housing for people of low income, 
including those who are handicapped. 

Eligibility: Public or private bodies 
(groups, companies, excepting individuals). 

Available Assistance: A Grant 

Use Restrictions: Studies in determining 
methods (see above). 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $4,500,- 


000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,000,000; 
FY 1967, $1,500,000; FY 1966, $1,227,700. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, anticipate 
obligating full $2,000,000. 

Average Assistance: About $200,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Offer the best 
proposal in terms of cost and performance 
that show promise of producing new or im- 
proved means of providing housing for low 
income persons or families. 

Postgrant Requirements: The preparation 
and completion of a comprehensive report of 
the results of the Project, the conclusions 
reached, and the methods utilized. 

Local Contact: H. UD. Regional Admin- 
istrators. 
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Application Deadlines: Varies with H.U.D. 
priorities. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: One to three 
months from issuance of Request for Pro- 
posal. 

NO. 7.166—URBAN PLANNING RESEARCH AND 

DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 701(b) of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Thomas P. Melone, Di- 
rector, Urban Planning Research and Demon- 
stration Program. 

Nature of Program: To develop and improve 
methods and techniques for comprehensive 
planning, to advance the purposes of the 
Urban Planning Assistance Program, and to 
assist in the conduct of research relating to 
needed revisions of State statutes which 
create, govern, or control local governments 
and local government operations. 

Eligibility: Public agencies, public and 
private universities, profit-making and not- 
for-profit tions. 

Available Assistance: Not a grant program. 
Normally awards are made by competitive 
process. 

Appropriations Sought: $2,750,000 (5 per- 
cent of appropriation sought for Section 
701). 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,250,000; 
FY 1967, $1,650,000; FY 1966, $500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $1,500,000; 
FY 1967, $1,649,978.53; and FY 1966—8500,000. 

Average Assistance: $50,000 (Average con- 
tract size; not a loan or grant program). 

Assistance Prerequisites: Offer the best 
proposal in terms of cost and performance, 

Postgrant Requirements: Varies with con- 
tract. 

Washington Contact: Potential applicants 
should address written inquiries to the Diret- 
tor, Office of Urban Technology and Research, 
There are no “Beneficiaries” for this Pro- 
gram. 

Local Contact: Program is administered 
from Central Office of H.U.D. Regional Offices 
are instructed to refer proposals to the Office 
of Urban Technology and Research. 

Application Deadlines: Varies with con- 
tract. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: One to three 
months from issuance of Request for Pro- 
posal. 


7.170—NATIONAL DISASTER STUDY IN RE- 


EARTHQUAKES 

Authorizing Statute: Earthquake study au- 
thorized under the Southeast Hurricane Dis- 
aster Relief Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-339). 

Administrator: Mr. Henry B. Schechter, Di- 
rector, Office of Economic and Market Analy- 
sis, H.U.D. 

Nature of Program: Analysis seismicity and 
earthquake damage data for evaluating 
practicality of an earthquake insurance pro- 
gram for property owners. 

Eligibility: Research groups; 
property owners. 

Available Assistance: Not a grant program. 

Appropriations Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: Original 1965 appro- 
priation was $1 million for Flood and Earth- 
quake Studies. Flood Study completed in 1967 
for $560,000; balance for Earthquake Study 
to be completed June 1969. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $180,000: 
FY 1966 and 1967, $380,000, 

Assistant Prerequisites: Best proposal in 
terms of technical and professional capa- 
bility, cost and performance. 


Postgrant Requirements: The Secretary of 


ultimately 


concerning 
the practicality of a national earthquake in- 
surance program. 
Local Contact: H.U.D. Regional Adminis- 
trators. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: One to three 
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months from issuance of Request for Pro- 


posal. 

Related Programs: This Agency: None. 
Other Federal Agencies: U.S. Geological 
Survey, ent of Interior, U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, Department of Com- 
merce. 


NO. 7.172—URBAN INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Authorizing Statute: Title IX, Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-754). 

Administrator: Office of Governmental Re- 
lations and Planning Assistance, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20410. 

Nature of Program: This program gives 
financial assistance to the States rit es 
them extend information on urban needs 
and available resources, and technical as- 
sistance services, to their communities under 
100,000. 

Eligibility: States, who are to assist small 
communities of less than 100,000. 

Available Assistance: Up to 50 percent of 
the cost of approved State urban informa- 
tion and technical assistance programs. 

Use Restrictions: Eligible aid, information 
services and technical assistance, interrelate. 
Technical assistance broadly involves the use 
of skilled personnel who provide personal ad- 
visory service or develop guidance materials 
at the request of local officials. Information 
services generally involve an occasional or 
continuing flow of data. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $5,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,200,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Federal grants 
are available only for approved programs 
which represent a substantial increase in 
State assistance and services to communities. 
Federal assistance is limited to 50 percent 
of the total cost of an approved program, 
and Federal funds can be expended only on 
parts of a State program which represent 
new, increased, or improved activities. First 
priority goes to proposals which represent 
significantly increased State expenditures. 

Postgrant Requirements: Normal DHUD 
auditing. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, 728 Widener 
Building, Chesnut and Juniper Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 

Related Programs: This program may be 
combined with the Community Development 
Training Program, and the 701 Urban Plan- 
ning Program. 


NO. 7.173—COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
TRAINING 


Authorizing Statute: Title VIII, Housing 
Act of 1964 (P.L. 88-560). 

Administrator: Office of Governmental Re- 
lations and Planning Assistance, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20410. 

Nature of Program: This helps States de- 
velop a continuing program for 
State and local employees. The objective of 
the program is to aid States and localities 
in coping with community development 
problems engendered by rapid urban growth. 
In addition to inservice training for public 
employees, Title VIII authorizes preservice 
training to increase the quantity of govern- 
mental manpower. 

Eligibility: The State. 

Available Assistance: This is a matching 
grant program. No State may receive more 
than 10 percent of the total appropriation 
for one year. 

Use Restrictions: Training and program 
development directed toward urban commu- 
nity development. Inservice or Preservice 
Training for public employees involyed in 
the community development process, Pro- 
gram development includes studies, analyses, 
and evaluation to determine occupational 
shortages or to obtain other basic data 
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needed to develop a sound, realistic training 
program, and in other ways to meet the 
public sector urban manpower needs of State 
and local governments. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $7,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $3,000,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Support of New 
or Expanded State Efforts, Approved State 
Plan, and State Matching Funds. 

Postgrant Requirements: Normal DHUD 
auditing. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator 
above. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, 728 Widener 
Building, Chestnut and Juniper Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 19107. 

Related Programs: The Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Fellowship Program provides man- 
agerial training in urban mass transporta- 
tion; The Law Enforcement Assistance Pro- 
gram supports training in the fields of law 
enforcement, criminal justice, corrections, 
and crime prevention; The City Planning 
and Urban Studies Fellowship Program pro- 
vides fellowships for full-time graduate stu- 
dents in such fields as city planning, urban 
studies, and other programs of study which 
are oriented to public service careers. 


NO. 7.174—CITY PLANNING AND URBAN STUDIES 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Authorizing Statute: The Housing Act of 
1964, Title VIII, Part 2, (P.L. 88-560). 

Administrator: Division of Urban Man- 
power Development, Office of Governmental 
Relations and Planning Assistance, Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
Washington, D.C. 20410, Telephone: 202-386— 
6087 or 202-386-7453. 

Nature of Program: This program is in 
response to a critical national need for 
trained urban generalists and specialists. 
Its purpose is twofold: 1) to attract the most 
capable persons to the expanding field of 
urban development; and 2) to encourage 
institutions to initiate innovative programs, 
and to support those programs which ap- 
proach the challenge of urban development 
from the economic and social, as well as 
physical, points of view. 

Eligibility: Students enrolled for full-time 
study as candidates for the M.A. or Ph. D. 
degree apply through a participationg uni- 
versity. Fellowships are awarded upon the 
recommendation of the Urban Studies Ad- 

Board, composed of nine members. 

Available Assistance: Up to $3,000 a year, 
plus $500 for each dependent up to two. 
Tuition and fees are paid directly to the 
university by DHUD. 

Use Restrictions: Awards are made for pro- 
grams of study oriented to public service 
careers in urban affairs. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $500,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1967, $500,000; 
FY 1968, $500,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: A participating 
university, who has described its curriculum 
generally to DHUD. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: The admissions office of a 
participating university. 

NO. 7.175—URBAN CLEARINGHOUSE SERVICE 


The Urban Clearinghouse Service is being 
designed as a national center to assist gov- 
ernmental units at all levels, public interest 
groups, professional and trade associations, 
corporations, universities and other research 
organizations obtain technical information 
for developing solutions to community and 
urban development problems. It exists as 
authorized by Section 3(b) of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, and as further specified by Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 11297, August 10, 1966. 

In collaboration with such other sections 
of the Department that share in the respon- 
sibility for information services and publi- 
cation programs, the Urban Clearinghouse 
Service will provide information on: 
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(1) housing and urban development re- 
search and demonstration studies, arising 
from both governmental and privately sup- 
ported programs; (2) Federal assistance pro- 
grams in the housing and urban development 
field; and (3) data on the urban socio-eco- 
nomic environment. 

The Department is currently in the proc- 
ess of awarding a contract to a major infor- 
mation systems firm to assist in the design 
of this facility. This contract will be executed 
during FY 1969 and the Clearinghouse will 
begin its first operational stage during FY 
1970 provided that sufficient funds are ap- 
propriated for it. 

Depending upon the evaluations of the 
recommendations from the above mentioned 
contract, it is anticipated that the services 
of the Clearinghouse will be provided through 
mail inquiries, direct staff consultations and 
referral activities, by a publication program 
of newsletters, “state-of-the-art” trend re- 
ports, compilations of directories and individ- 
uals active in the urban field and such other 
services which will meet identified informa- 
tional needs arising from the array of HUD 
missions. 


NO. 7.160—-MODEL CITIES PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Title I of the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Act of 1966. 

Administrator: W. G. Farr, Director, Model 
Cities Administration, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. 

Nature of Program: Title I of-the Demon- 
stration Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966 provides for a new program de- 
signed to demonstrate how the living envi- 
ronment and the general welfare of people 
living in slum and blighted neighborhoods 
can be substantially improved in cities of all 
sizes and in all parts of the country. It calls 
for a comprehensive attack on social, eco- 
nomic, and physical problems in selected 
slum and blighted areas through concentra- 
tion and coordination of Federal, State, and 
local public and private efforts. The statute 
provides for financial and technical assistance 
to enable cities to plan, develop, and carry 
out comprehensive local programs containing 
new and imaginative proposals to develop 
“model” neighborhoods. 

Eligibility: Any general purpose unit of lo- 
cal government. 

Available Assistance: A. Planning grants, 
up to 80% of total cost. B. Supplementary 
grants, up to 80% of the non-Federal local 
share of all Federal grant programs. 

Use Restrictions: A. Planning grants, any 
approved cost of planning, not including pre- 
paring application; overhead, or normal rent 
or space costs. B. Supplementary grants, any 
cost of a project in an approved implementa- 
tion except the cost of administer- 
ing a project or activity assisted under an- 
other Federal grant-in-aid program. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $500,000,- 
000. 
Past Appropriations: FY 1967, $11,000,000; 
(none before); FY 1968, $212,000,000 (none 
since). 

Obligations Incurred: $4,092,000 so far in 
1968; none in 1967. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $125,000 
80 far. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Program should 
be comprehensive, concentrate efforts on an 
appropriately designated neighborhood, co- 
ordinate public and private service activities 
at all levels, demonstrate innovative propos- 
als, and should make a substantial impact 
on the quality of urban life in that neigh- 
borhood, The local legislative body must ap- 
prove a resolution expressing support for the 
program and the corporation counsel must 
submit an opinion finding that the applicant 
has the authority to carry out the program. 

Postgrant Requirements: Bi-monthly City 
Demonstration Agency report, and an in- 
terim two-thirds of the way through 
the planning process, Evaluation under re- 
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view now; some sort will be required, and it 
is an allowable expense for supplemental 
grants. 

Washington Contact: Regional contacts 
preferred, otherwise Director Farr, 1626 K 
Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20410. Tele- 
phone: 382-1637. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Warren P. 
Phelan, Widener Building, 1339 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19107. Telephone: 
215-597-2560. 

Application Deadlines: All past. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 6 months. 

Related Programs; Since the supplemental 
funds can be used for virtually any new pur- 
pose, or can be applied to the city’s share 
of programs currently offered by the Federal 
Government, all other Federal urban pro- 
grams are related. Particularly relevant is the 
amount of urban renewal program author- 
izations solely designed for use in model 
neighborhoods. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (No. 8) 
NO, 8.1—TRIBAL ACCOUNTING SERVICES 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Administration, Bureau of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Furnishes an account- 
ing service to tribes and their enterprises in- 
cluding Public Housing Authorities, admin- 
itrative audits of Employment Assistance 
Cashiers, and other special accounting serv- 
ices required by the Bureau. Special account- 
ing services include cost studies, examina- 
tion of leases and other agreements for com- 
pliance as well as audit and reconciliation of 
various accounts. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Tribal Ac- 
counting Services (See Directory). 


NO. 8.2—STAFF TRAINING, COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C, 13. 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: The objectives of the 
program are to sensitize Bureau of Indian 
Affairs staff better to work with the Indian 
tribes served; to teach techniques of com- 
munity development to Bureau staff and 
other agencies working with Indians; de- 
velop Indian and other community leaders; 
and to develop techniques for more effec- 
tively carrying out national Indian policy. 

Funding Use Restrictions: For Training of 
staff and Indian leadership. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $200,000. 

Past Appropriations: There was no official 
appropriations for Community Development 
Training in current and past budgets. 

Obligations Incurred: None. 

Washington Contact: Community Devel- 
opment Officer, Office of Community Devel- 
opment. 

Related Programs; Community develop- 
ment training programs of OEO and HEW. 


NO. 8.3—CONTRACTS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 


MENT 
Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13; 25 U.S.C. 
452, et seq. 
Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 


Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: This program has not 
been funded as yet, but is in our 1969 budget 
request. We hope to undertake pilot pro- 
grams in community development with ap- 
propriate universities in the vicinity of In- 
dian reservations and with qualified private 
contractors. 

Washington Contact; Community Devel- 
opment Officer, Office of Community Devel- 
opment. 

NO. 8.4—ADULT EDUCATION COURSES 

Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C, 13. 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
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Division of Community Services. Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: It is the responsibility 
of this program to provide, train, and coor- 
dinate staff and programs to the American 
adult Indians on reservations in order that 
they may have educational opportunities to 
meet their basic educational needs. 

Eligibility: Any adult Indian living on a 
reservation. 

Available Assistance: Adult Educators ar- 


shops, lectures, etc. 

Use Restrictions: To provide Adult Educa- 
tors, materials, travel for staff, and in some 
cases Special educational contracts with out- 
side resources. 

Appropriations Sought: FX 1969—1.5 mil- 
lion. 

Past Appropriations: In 1968 1.007 Million; 
in 1967, 707 Thousand; and in 1966 it was 
not identified as a separate program unit but 
was incorporated in the total Education 
Budget. 

Average Assistance: There was only one 
type grant for FY 1968, and that was $50,000. 

Postgrant ts: The one contract 
er ete mentioned above, filed a narrative 

and statistical report at year’s end. 

Washington Contact: Coordinator, Adult 
Education, Office of Community Develop- 
ment. 

Local Contact: AREA Director (regionally) 
or the Superintendent of the Local Agency 
(State). 

Related Programs: There are many Adult 
Education carried on by various 
agencies but due to the nature of the Indian 
reservation, few of these, if any, are found in 
Indian country. 


NO. 8.5—AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13; 25 U.S.C. 
452 et seq. 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: The Agricultural Ex- 
tension Program for Indians is carried out 
through contracting with state universities 
and use of Bureau of Indian Affairs staff. 

Extension agents counsel with individual 
Indians, families and groups, on problems 
concerning farming, ranching, family eco- 
nomics, homemaking, youth development 
through 4-H and other youth organizations. 

Eligibility: Indian individuals and groups, 
such as tribes, who are eligible for Bureau 
services are eligible for participation in the 
Agricultural Extension Program. 

Available Assistance: Educational and 
counseling assistance are available to Indians 
through Agricultural Extension. 

Use Restrictions: Funds are spent for con- 
tracts with state universities and for per- 
sonnel services of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
employees. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,906,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,780,000; 
FY 1967, $1,780,000; FY 1966, $1,754,142. 

Obligations Incurred: FY to date (April 
1968) 1968, $1,385,517; FY 1967, $1,779,510; 
FY 1966, $1,754,142. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
be an Indian eligible for Bureau services. 

Washington Contact: Community Develop- 
ment Officer, Office of Community Develop- 
ment. 

Local Contact: See Bureau Directory. 

Related Programs: This program is op- 
erated in conjunction with the cooperative 
extension service—a Federal, State and coun- 
ty partnership—which is the educational 


agency of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, 


NO. 8.6—HOUSING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 
Auth Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13. 
Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: For assistance in the 
repair, rehabilitation and construction of 
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housing for Indians who cannot obtain such 
assistance other sources (including 


Available Assistance: Grants for repair and 
renovation of existing houses; construction 
of new homes; and for down-payments for 
home purchase. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $5,974,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,657,000; 
FY 1967, $1,000,000; FT 1966, $1,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: The current fiscal 
year appropriation is expected to be totally 
obligated. Funds are distributed to field of- 
Doss. DOER Se canta to aioe 

are programmed according to needs of reser- 
vations in individual Areas. 

Average Assistance: $2,000 for repair/reno- 
vations—$8,000 for new homes. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be indigent 
Indian residing on reservation. 

Postgrant Requirements: See Housing Im- 
provement report form. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Branch of 
Housing Development. 

Local Contact: The program is adminis- 
tered through BIA Agency Superintendents 
under direction of BIA Area Directors. (See 
Bureau K 

Application Procedure: There are no ap- 
plication forms—money is programmed and 
work done on the basis of individual need 
established by field staff. 

Related Programs: Sanitary facilities pro- 
gram of the Public Health Service—P.L. 86- 
121. 


NO, 8.7—-HOUSING DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13. 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Assist Indians in par- 
ticipation under Federal housing programs. 


program 
provides financial assistance through local 
public housing authorities and, in the case 
of Indians, the Housing Development pro- 
3 provides technical and administrative 
assistance as well as training to enable In- 
dians to participate in the public housing 
program. The Housing Development Program 
can also provide similar assistance for the 
construction and improvement of Indian 
housing financed from other public or pri- 
vate sources. 

Eligibility: Federally recognized Indian or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

Available Assistance: Bureau staff provides 
technical and administrative assistance and 
training to Indian organizations and indi- 
vidual Indians. In some instances, Bureau 
contracts with tribes enabling them to em- 
ploy their own construction supervisors 
rather than utilizing Bureau employees. 

Use Restrictions: Personal services related 
expenses and contracting with Indian orga- 
nizations. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,578,- 
000. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,778,000; 
FY 1967, $1,179,000; FY 1966, $753,000. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Branch of 
Housing Development. 

Local Contact: Area of Agency Offices. 
(See Bureau Directory.) 

Related Programs: Public Housing Pro- 
gram, Department of HUD: Housing Im- 
provement Program, BIA. 

NO. 8.8—CHILD WELFARE SERVICES PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C, 13; 25 U.S.C. 
452-454. 

Administrator; Assistant Commissioner, Di- 
vision of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: To provide child wel- 
fare services when such services are not avail- 


able from establishing child welfare agencies, 
including arrangements for the protection 
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and care of dependent, neglected, and handi- 
capped children, planning for adoption, and 
appropriate institutional care. 

Eligibility: Dependent, neglected, and 
handicapped Indian children of * degree In- 
dian blood whose families are residents of 
Indian reservations for whom there is no 
other social services available, or who are 
native children of Alaska or who reside 
within the jurisdictions under this Bureau 
in the State of Oklahoma. 

Available Assistance: Foster home care, in- 
stitutional care for the mentally, physically, 
and emotionally handicapped, and adoption 
services. 

Appropriations Sought: Fx 1969, $3,337,912. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,887,912; 
FY 1967, $2,867,461; FY 1966, $2,526,821. 

Average Assistance: The average cost per 
child per month is currently $77. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The child and re- 
sponsible relatives must be in need of fi- 
nancial assistance. 

Contact: Applications for services are re- 
ceived by agency feld offices located on or 
near Indian reservations. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Application Procedure: Applications are re- 
ceived directly by field agencies and the ap- 
plications are generally approved or disap- 
proved on the same day or within a few days, 
depending upon the extent of investigation 


necessary. 

Related Programs: Child Welfare Programs 
as administered by the State Departments of 
Public Welfare through grants and aids from 
Health, Education, and Welfare are related 
programs, 

NO. 8.9—GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13. 
Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 

Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: To provide n 
financial assistance to needy Indian families 
and individuals living on Indian reservations, 
or trust lands under BIA jurisdiction, and 
in jurisdictions under the Bureau in the 
States of Alaska and Oklahoma. 

Eligibility: Program is limited to eligible 
Indian residents residing on Indian reserva- 
tions and in locations under the jurisdictions 
in the States of Alaska and Oklahoma. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
is provided to meet basic necessities of living, 
that is, food, clothing, shelter, utilities, etc. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $7,705,523. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $6,555,523; 
FY 1967, $6,564,002; FY 1966, $6,103,688. 

Average Assistance: Average grant per per- 
son per month is currently $32. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must be 
in financial need to meet the basic neces- 
sities of living. 

Contact: Applications are received by 
agency field offices located on or near Indian 
reservations (See directory). 

Application Deadlines; There are no appli- 
cation deadlines. 

Application Procedure: Applicant applies 
directly to a field agency and the applications 
are approved or disapproved the same day 
or within a few days depending upon the 
applicant’s financial need and the extent of 
investigation necessary. Specific time 
information is not statistically available. 

Related Programs: State Public Assistance 
Programs as administered by State Depart- 
ments of Public Welfare through grants and 
aids from HEW, are related programs. 


NO. 8.10—LIAISON WITH STATE AND LOCAL 
WELFARE PROGRAMS 

Narrative summary of program follows: In- 
dian people who are residents of Indian res- 
ervations or within jurisdictions under this 
Bureau are eligible for many state and local 
welfare programs on the same basis as all 
other citizens of the state or local commu- 
nity. This Bureau has assumed a liaison re- 
sponsibility to refer Indian people to the 
appropriate agency and to assist them to se- 
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cure the benefits available to them under 
these programs. For example, the Indian 
people on reservations are eligible for public 
assistance under the Social Security Act 
(old age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and aid to 
families with dependent children) which are 
administered by state and local public wel- 
fare departments. When necessary Bureau 
field staff will help Indian people to apply 
for these programs, and follow through their 
applications to receive appropriate consider- 
ation, 


NO. 8.11—COUNSELLING AND GUIDANCE IN 
FAMILY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Brief narrative summary on BIA counsel- 
ling program follows: This Bureau provides 
counselling services to Indian people resid- 
ing on Indian reservations or within other 
jurisdictions under this Bureau. Counselling 
services cover the broad field of family and 
individual social problems, such as marital 
counselling, parent-child relationship prob- 
lems, school attendance dependency, delin- 
quency, financial money management pro- 
gram, etc. This program is carried out in a 
social services approach in providing coun- 
selling to the Indian people. This is provided 
through field agencies on reservations and 
formal application is not necessary. 


NO. 8.12—AIDS TO TRIBES IN IMPROVING THEIR 
GOVERNMENTS 


Name: Aids to Tribes in Improving Their 
Governments. The primary function of the 
Branch of Tribal Operations is to assist tribal 
governments develop techniques of govern- 
ment which will enable them on a continu- 
ing basis to carry out better their responsi- 
bilities to the tribal membership. Our main 
efforts are in the form of technical advice 
to tribal governments concerning their gov- 
erning and enrollment activities. 

Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13; Indian 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984); Oklahoma Indian Welfare Act of June 
26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967); Alaska Act of May 
1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250). 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: See Name. 

Eligibility: All federally recognized Indian 
tribes and members thereof. 

Available Assistance: Technical assistance 
regarding organizational problems, govern- 
ing documents, tribal enactments, election 
procedures, Secretarial functions in connec- 
tion with tribal delegations, and enrollment 
activities. 

Use Restrictions: Anything in line with our 
program objectives. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,018,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $976,000; 
FY 1967, $976,000; FY 1966, $985,000. 

Obligations Incurred: None. 

Average Assistance: We make no grants or 
loans. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Recipients of our 
services must be federally recognized tribes 
or members thereof. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Branch of 
Tribal Operations (See Directory). 

Local Contact: (See Directory). 

Related Programs: None. 

NO. 8.13—-EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE 

Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C; 25 U.S.C. 
13. 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Community Services, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: This includes a num- 
ber of programs, including Relocation of 
Workers, either by the Direct Employment 
Program or the Adult Vocational Training 
Program, On-the-Job Training, Residential 
Training Centers, and a Wage Subsidy for 
Large Families. 

Eligibility: American Indians whose resi- 
dence is on or near an Indian reservation 
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under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. 

Available Assistance: Direct placement into 
employment and adult vocational training 
for those in need of a marketable skill. 

Use Restrictions: Medical examinations, 
transportation, subsistence en route to point 
of service, personal appearance grants (clo- 
thing, etc.), eyeglasses and eye examinations, 
purchase of housewares and furniture, ship- 
ment of household goods, family main- 
tenance at point of service, health benefits, 
tuition and related costs, and emergency 
financial assistance. 

Appropriations Sought: Total; $35,677,000— 
Estimated, of which $10,677,000 is for Di- 
rect Employment and $25,000,000 is for Adult 
Vocational Training. 

Past Appropriations: 


Total Direct em- Adult voca- 


ployment tional training 


000 3, 912, 000 0 
428,000 3,007,000 11,421, 


Obligations Incurred; No breakdown. 

Average Assistance: $1,706; Direct Employ- 
ment, $1,677; Adult Vocational Training, 
$1,722. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Be in need of em- 
ployment. Be in need of a marketable skill. 

Post Requirements; Recipients to be rea- 
sonably and satisfactorily employed. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Branch of Em- 
ployment Assistance. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: At the local 
Indian reservation, determinations are made 
immediately. 

Reworking Time: In Urban Field Employ- 
ment Assistance Offices, notice is immediate. 
At local Indian reservations, notice is imme- 
diate but dependent on job opportunity. 

Related Programs: programs in 
Labor, OEO, and HEW. 

NO, 8.14—FORESTRY MANAGEMENT AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT, INCLUDING MARKETING OF INDIAN 
TIMBER AND ADVICE ON ‘TIMBER-RELATED 
ENTERPRISES 
Name; Bureau of Indian Affairs, Branch of 

Forestry. 

Authorizing Statute: Sections 7 and 8, 36 
Stat. 857, 25 U.S.C, 406, 407; Section 6, 48 
Stat. 986, 25 U.S.C. 466; 47 Stat. 1417, 25 U.S.C. 
413; 78 Stat. 187. 

Administrator: Chief, Branch of Forestry, 
under direction of the Assistant Commission- 
er, Economic Development and the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Department of the 
Interior 

Nature of Program: Full economic develop- 
ment and utilization of Indian forest re- 
sources for maximum economic benefit and 
return to Indian owners. 

Eligibility; Indian tribes and individual 
Indians 


Available Assistance: Technical and ad- 
ministrative assistance in forest manage- 
ment, including timber sales, protection, 
forest cultural practices. 

Use Restrictions: Development, manage- 
ment, and protection of Indian forest lands, 
and protection of rangelands from wildfires. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $3,804,000 
(estimate). 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $3,701,000 
(Pay Cost supplemental requested); FY 1967, 
$3,602,000; FY 1966, $3,552,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fx 1969 (Obliga- 
tions), $2,648,884 (to March 31, 1968); FY 
1967, $3,601,073; FY 1966, $3,536,438. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Be an Indian 
owner of forested trust property. 

Washington Contact: Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, Attention: Branch of 
Forestry, 1951 Constitution Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20242, Govt. Hne—183- 
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33163; Outside—343-3163, (The Forestry Of- 
fice is physically located at 801 19th St., NW., 
Room 415.) 

Local Contact: Appropriate Area Director or 
the Agency Superintendent of the reservation 
involved. 

Related Programs: Forestry programs ad- 
ministered by this agency or other Federal 
agencies, 

NO, 8.15—PROTECTION FROM FIRE, DISEASE, AND 
PETS 

Authorizing Statute: Sections 7, 8, 36 Stat. 
857; 69 Stat. 66. 

Administrator: Chief, Branch of Forestry, 
under direction of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Economic Development and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Preservation of Indian 
lands in a perpetually productive state by 
providing effective protection from fire, in- 
sects and disease. 

Eligibility: Individual Indians and Indian 
tribes under BIA jurisdiction. 

Available Assistance: Prevention, presup- 
pression and suppression of (1) wildfires on 
Indian forest and range lands, and (2) in- 
sects and diseases in forested areas. 

Use Restrictions: Prevention, 
sion and suppression of wildfires, forest in- 
sect and disease control (surveys, plans and 
actual control work). 

Appropriations Sought: 1. Appropriation 
for Forestry does not designate amount for 

but expenditures FY 1967 
were $773,459. 

2. Fire Suppression—Token appropriation 
of $140,000; supplemental funds requested 
when necessary. 

3. Insect and Disease Control—$125,000 ap- 
propriated to U.SF.S., and transferred to 


Interior. 
PAST APPROPRIATIONS 
Fiscal year Fiscal Fiscal 
1 19607" 1968 


ae $140,000 $140,000 
800,000 300, 000 


Activity 


Fire suppression 


(Sup 3 000 
125,000 163,000 23, 000 
1 Requested. 
OBLIGATIONS INCURRED 
Pro Fiscal Fiscal year Fiscal year 
eet 1968 96) 
Fire supptession ...__ 1$713, 475 295 4.546 
Insect and disease 82, 017 12 202 223 858 
1 To Mar. 31, 1968. 


33163 (Gov't line); 
estry Office is located at 801 19th St., NW, 
Room 415. 

Local Contact: Appropriate Area Director 
or the Agency Superintendent for the reser- 
vation. 


National Park Service; Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, and U.S, Forest Service. 
NO. 8.16—SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 
Authorizing Statute: The Soil Conserva- 
tion Act of April 27, 1935. (49 Stat. 163, 16 
U.S.C. 1952 ed. Sec. 590a). 
Administrator: George W. Hubley, Jr., As- 


9.0. 
Nature of Program: (1) Correct the rav- 
ages of erosion and depletion. (2) Protect 
still productive land against erosion and de- 
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pletion. (3) Improve the productivity of the 
soil. (4) Prevent water and air pollution and 
beautify the natural landscape, 

Eligibility: The Indian landowner, tribes 
or individuals, and the lessees of Indian land. 

Available Assistance: Engineering, soil 
mapping and testing, conservation planning 
and in some cases funds for construction of 
conservation measures. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for 
any or all phases of the Soil and Moisture 
Conservation Program on Indian lands. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $5,859,000. 

Past A tions: FY 1968, $5,379,000; 
FY 1968, $5,379,000; FY 1966, $5,501,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, (to March 
31) $3,772,634; FY 1967, $5,378,508; FY 1966, 
$5,476,467. 

Application Prerequisites: To be the owner 
or user of Indian trust land. 

Washington Contact: Mr. George W. Hub- 
ley, Jr., 1951 Constitution Avenue N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20242; telephone 343-4591. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Related Programs: This agency—(1) Real 
Property Management, (2) Real Estate Ap- 
praisals, (3) Range Management, (4) Agri- 
culture Extension and (5) Irrigation. 

Other Federal agencies—(1) USDA, Soil 
Conservation Service, Soil Stabilization and 
Conservation Service (ACP); (2) Depart- 
ment of Interior, Geological Survey. 


NO. 8,17—-RANGE LANDS 


Authorizing Statute: R. S. 161, sec. 6, 48 
Stat. 986; 5 U.S.C. 22, 25 U.S. C. 466; RS. 
465; 2117 as amended, sec. 3, 26 Stat. 795, 
sec. 1, 28 Stat. 305, as amended; 25 U.S.C. 9, 
179, 397, 345, 402; sec. 12, 50 Stat. 902; 48 
U.S.C. 250K. Interpret or apply sec. 3, 50 
Stat. 900; 48 U.S.C. 250b 

Administrator: George W Hubley, Jr., As- 
sistant Commissioner, Economic Develop- 
ment, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior, 1951 Constitution Avenue 
D.C. 20242; telephone 
202-343-4591. 

Nature of Program: The objective is to as- 
sist Indian owners develop ability to direct 
the proper conservation and use of 40 mil- 
lion acres of Indian grazing land. This in- 
volves helping Indians in the development of 
management plans for the grazing land of 
each reservation; the development of range 
water supplies; the granting of grazing priv- 
Ueges looking toward the highest return 
consistent with undiminished future use; 
and the encouragement of Indian use of 
Indian range land. 

Eligibility: Indians receive most of the 
benefits; however, in some instances where 
the Indians presently do not use all of the 
range resource, non-Indian permittees, 
through grazing permits issued by the Res- 
ervation Superintendent, get some benefits. 

Available Assistance: Technical assistance 
to provide the Indian owners with range 
management plans, These plans provide for 
the division of the range into practical use 


units, proper stocking rates and season of - 


use, and for range improvement and better- 
ment programs to obtain full use of the 
forage with sustained production. Range 
water for livestock is developed through 
drilled wells, paved catchments, pipelines, 
etc., from a portion of the range land ap- 
propriation. Advisory and education as- 
sistance is provided to owners of Indian land 
and livestock as to potentials for improve- 
ment of the forage resource which will in- 
crease their economic benefits. 

Use Restrictions: Providing technical as- 
sistance for proper management, use, and 
development of the Indian range resource. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,785,- 

Past A tions: FY 1968, $1,737,000; 
FY 1967, $1,737,000; FY 1966, $1,725,000. 

Obligations incurred: FY 1968 (as of March 
31. 1968), $1,203,491; FY 1967, $1,736,804; FY 
1966, $1,717,307. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 
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Related Programs: Other Federal agencies 
which have range land programs on public 
lands under their jurisdiction are the Bu- 
reau of Land Management and Forest 
Service. 


No. 8.18—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Inasmuch as the programs do not direct 
or control grants or loans, an overview of 
these programs is provided by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Following is a brief sketch of the program: 

1. Development of Commercial Recreation 
Facilities: The present staffing of this pro- 
gram is small at the present time due to the 
newness of this concept in reservation de- 
velopment. Some Indian areas have recrea- 
tional resources that are “ready-to-go”. 
Others fall into the intermediate and long- 
range time-phase development projects. 
These will be carefully categorized to include 
planning, funding, construction, financing, 
operations and maintenance, allowing ample 
time for lead-time training requirements to 
facilitate the ultimate objective, Indian own- 
ership and Indian employment, 

2. Development of Commercial Enterprises 
and Opportunities: This program will con- 
centrate on the creation of employment in, 
and income from, manufacturing and proc- 
essing. The increasing Indian payroll, now 
approximated to be $120 million, creates new 
markets and opportunities for individual In- 
dian businessmen. A recent review showed 
700 types of franchises available to small In- 
dian businessmen, These opportunities in vil- 
lages and shopping centers hold promise. 

3. Development and Marketing of Indian 
Products: This portion of the program is 
staffed by only one professional who works 
closely with Indian craftsmen to help develop 
markets for Indian arts and crafts. 

None of our programs involve the direction 
or control of loan and grants by this branch. 


NO. 8.19-—-INDIAN IRRIGATION PROGRAM 


Name: The construction, extension, opera- 
tion and maintenance of irrigation projects 
and related power system located on Indian 
reservations is known as the “Indian Irriga- 
tion Program.“ 

Authorizing Statute: There is no one au- 
thorizing statute. Many of the projects were 
authorized under specific Acts. Other proj- 
ects were authorized under either appropria- 
tion or general Acts of Congress. 

Administrator: Mr, George W. Hubley, Jr., 
Assistant Commissioner of Economic Devel- 
opment, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C.; tele- 
phone 343-4591. 

Nature of Program: The ultimate goals of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the Indian 
people are maximum economic self-suffi- 
ciency, equal participation in American life 
and equal citizenship privileges and respon- 
sibilities. The Bureau is working toward the 
attainment of these goals through two basic 
programs, one of which is education, and the 
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other is the economic development of reser- 
vation resources. One of the approaches 
through economic development of reserva- 
tion resources is the development of all suit- 
able irrigable land on Indian reservations as 
@ means of providing a better standard of liv- 
ing for resident reservation Indians. 

Development of Indian Irrigation projects 
under such conditions must necessarily be 
correlated with and become an integral part 
of the total reservation program, For exam- 
ple, if the economy of the reservation is bullt 
around a livestock program, then feed pro- 
duced on irrigable land will be the predomi- 
nant crop in quantities sufficient to meet the 
needs of the livestock in connection with 
fully developed grazing lands. 

On those Indian reservations where the 
generation and/or the transmission and dis- 
tribution of power are an integral part of the 
irrigation project, such power systems not 
only are serving their primary purpose of 
furnishing electrical energy for project pur- 
poses, but furnish power under contract to 
residents of the reservations and to local in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises on or 
adjacent to the reservation. Often times the 
power furnished by these projects is the only 
source of power available. 

Eligibility: Irrigation project programs are 
for the primary purpose of serving individ- 
ual Indian-owned lands and tribal lands. 
However, non-Indian landowners within the 
reservation and project also receive benefits, 
but are required to pay the full cost of any 
service received as a result of the project. 

Available Assistance: The assistance avail- 
able is the construction of irrigation facili- 
ties to serve Indian-owned lands and the im- 
provement and rehabilitation of such facili- 
ties from time to time as may be required as 
well as the operation and maintenance of the 
facilities or systems. In those instances 
where Indians are required to pay O&M 
charges, funds are available for the payment 
of such charges when the Indians are finan- 
cially unable to pay. Technical assistance is 
also available to the Indians. 

Use Restrictions: Punds made available 
under the irrigation program may be ex- 
panded for: (1) surveys, investigations and 
plans for irrigation and power facilities on 
Indian reservations; (2) protection of In- 
dian water rights; (3) construction extension 
and rehabilitation of Indian irrigation proj- 
ects and related power systems; (4) purchase 
of water and reservoir storage and; (5) opera- 
tion and maintenance of irrigation and 
power facilities and systems serving Indian- 
owned lands. 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriated 

Funds—Construction funds FY 
1969, $5,721,000; Operation and Maintenance 
funds FY 1969, $1,379,000. Assessment Col- 
lections and Power Revenues—Anticipated 
Irrigation Operation and Maintenance As- 
sessment Collection, $3,692,000; Anticipated 
revenue from sale of power, $3,200,000. Total, 
$13,992,000. 


PAST APPROPRIATIONS 


Construction 
maintenance 


ead te eT ee ey ee Ne Lae 


Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1968 


OBLIGATIONS INCURRED 


Construction (Treasury)? 
Operation and maintenance (Treasury). . 
Operation and maintenance (collections) 
Power revenues (collections) 


11968 obligations are as of Mar. 31 1968. 
Includes prior year unobligated funds. 


Steines $11, 996, 860 $10, 665, 000 $9, 693, 000 
, 280, 000 1,211, 000 1.213, 000 

3,223, 500 3, 406, 800 3, 255, 000 

2,683,920 2, 842, 000 2, 876, 000 

3 18, 884, 280 18, 124, 800 17, 037, 000 
Fiscal year 1966 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 19681 

$12, 503, 754 $10, 175, 082 $9, 203, 468 

1, 270, 735 1,210, 553, 997 

33,939, 619 34, 435, 662 32, 742, 482 

2,672, 243 2, 701, 424 2, 174, 488 


3 Included obligations of funds transferred into the O. & M. collection account from O. & M. Treasury account. 
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Washington Contact: See Administrator. 
Local Contact: The responsible Regional 
officials for the Irrigation program are the 
Area Directors. 

Related Programs: A program related to 
Indian irrigation administered by this 
agency is the Soil and Moisture Conserva- 
tion program on irrigated farm lands. Pro- 
grams related to Indian irrigation that are 
administered by other Federal agencies 
include the U.S. Geological Survey, Bureau 
of Reclamation, and Corps of Engineers. 
However, normally these Federal agencies 
perform services for Indians or on Indian 
lands only when requested to do so by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


NO. 8.20-—-OUTDOOR RECREATION 


Authorizing Statute: R.S. 161, sec. 6, 48 
Stat. 986; 5 USC 22, 25 USC 466; R. S. 465; 
2117 as amended, sec. 3, 26 Stat. 795, sec. 1, 
28 Stat. 305, as amended; 25 USC 9, 179, 397, 
345, 402; sec. 12, 50 Stat. 902; 48 USC 250K. 
Interpret or apply sec, 3, 50 Stat. 900; 48 
USC 250b, 25 USC 2. 

Administrator: George W. Hubley, Jr., As- 
sistant Commissioner (Economic Develop- 
ment), Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department 
of the Interior, 1951 Constitution Ave. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20242; telephone 202-343- 
4591. 

Nature of Program: Indian reservations 
contain many outdoor recreation resource 
opportunities which should be developed to 
provide the full economic potential return 
to the Indian owners. In 1966, there were in 
excess of 17,148,000 visitor-days use of In- 
dian outdoor recreation resources. Visitors 
to Indian reservations now spend approxi- 
mately 50 cents per visitor day on reserva- 
tions. In comparison, most recent published 
estimates indicate visitors to national parks, 
including travel to and from the park, spend 
from $9.50 to $15.50 per day. The average 
visitor to a national forest spent $13.50 per 
day and typical visitor to a State park spent 
$8.00 per day. The goal of this program Is 

to obtain increased expenditures for use of 
eee and tourist facilities on Indian 
land. In addition to the income produced for 
Indians, development of recreational 
tunities will create more jobs which are at- 
tractive to the interests and capabilities of 
Indians. It can also provide managerial pub- 
lic relations exposure and training to Indians 
and will enable Indians to more easily ad- 
vance from small campground, fish and wild- 


Development of reservation outdoor recre- 
ation resources will create the attraction and 
increased visitor-day use which in turn will 
provide the base for satellite commercial en- 
terprises such as motels, laundromats, service 
stations, fishing and hunting supply stores, 
etc, 

Eligibility: The Indians will derive the eco- 
nomic benefits, whereas the outdoor recrea- 
tion activity provided by the resource will be 
enjoyed by the general public as well as the 
Indians. 


Available Assistance; The intent is to pro- 
vide assistance for development, improve- 
ment and rehabilitation of the fish and wild- 
life environment, water oriented activities 
and facilities (non-commercial) required for 
general public use on Indian lands. User fees 
collected should be sufficient to provide op- 
eration and maintenance requirements. Pres- 
ently many Indian owners of outdoor recrea- 
tion resource potentials cannot participate in 
other federal and state because of 
lack of matching funds to be provided by the 
Indian, 

Use Restrictions: Funds may be spent for 
construction of dams for lakes which will 
provide environment for fishing, water ori- 
ented sports, camp and picnic grounds; en- 
hancement of scenic, historic, and nature 
areas through overlooks, access roads, foot 
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and horse trails; interpretation centers; im- 
provement of forage areas for increasing 
game and wildbird numbers. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $200,000. 

Past Ap None. FY 1969 will be 
the first year this program is specifically 
funded. 

Obligations Incurred: None. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual reports 
which will show visitor days use, user fees 
collected, and amount of fees used for op- 
eration and maintenance. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Related Programs: Related programs in- 
clude those administered by Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, National Park Service, Bureau 
of Land Management, Corps of Engineers, and 
Forest Service for public lands. 


NO, 8,.21—CREDIT AND FINANCING PROGRAM, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Authorizing Statute: There is no one au- 
thorizing statute. Many of the projects were 
authorized under specific Acts. Other projects 
were authorized under either appropriation 
or general Acts of Congress. 

Administrator: The Branch of Credit and 
Financing conducts staff activities related to 
providing loans to Indians and Indian orga- 
nizations; aids them in obtaining funds for 
financing commercial, industrial, agricul- 
tural, and other developmental activities, 
and in the use of tribal funds for the same 
purposes. Indians and their organizations 
are furnished advice and guidance in finan- 
cial and other business practices. The Bu- 
reau operates on three administrative levels, 
i.e., Washington, Area, and Agency. 

Washington Office: Robert L. Bennett, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior; George W. Hubley, 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of Eco- 
nomic Development; Albert Huber, Chief, 
Branch of Credit and Financing, 1951 Con- 
stitution Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20242. 

Nature of Program: Lack of access to ade- 
quate sources of credit is one of the most 
serious problems confronting Indian self-ad- 
vancement. Private investments in under- 
developed areas and to a largely undeveloped 
people often are not available, or are avail- 
able only at excessive cost. Indian produc- 
tion usually is insufficient to meet high costs. 
Indian credit needs cannot be met without 
Federal action. The specific goal of the pro- 
gram is to increase the capital available for 
adequate development of Indian resources, 
both physical and human, to a point where 
Indians will enjoy a suitable standard of liv- 
ing from their own productive efforts; where 
they will have assumed responsibility for 
utilization and management of their own re- 
sources; and where they will be integrated 
politically and socially into American life. 
Tribes that have funds of their own avail- 
able are helped and encouraged to use their 
own moneys to advance their economic de- 
velopment. Those that do not have funds of 
their own are assisted in obtaining financing 
from customary lenders, both Governmen- 
tal (non-Bureau) and non-Governmental. 
Indians unable to obtain financing from cus- 
tomary lenders are eligible for loans from a 
revolving fund authorized by the Congress. 
The Government makes loans (1) to Indian 
organizations to enable them to make loans 
to their members and associations of their 
members; to establish and operate tribal 
business enterprises; to encourage industries 
to locate on or near Indian reservations to 
provide employment for Indians; and to en- 
able tribes to pay for expert assistance in 
connection with the preparation and trial of 
claims pending before the Indian Claims 
Commission, and (2) to Indian cooperative 
associations and individual Indians ineligible 
for loans from tribes. 

Eligibility: Tribes and other Indian orga- 
nizations, and individual Indians are eligible 
for loans. Loans from the revolving fund to 
individual Indians, either direct from the 
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United States or from Indian organizations, 
are restricted to those of more than one- 
quarter degree of Indian blood. 

Available Assistance: Assistance in obtain- 
ing financing from customary lenders, and 
in credit programs conducted 
with tribal funds, and with funds borrowed 
from the United States. 

Use Restrictions: The basic legislation (25 
U.S.C. 470) authorizes loans * + for the 

urpose of promoting the economic develop- 
ment of such tribes and of their mem- 
bers +» . oa: 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $450,000 
for loans for expert assistance, 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $450,000; 
FY 1967, None; FY 1966, None. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,282,774 
(to April 1, 1968); FY 1967, $2,366,524; FY 
1966, $2,395,141. 

Average Assistance: Records are not main- 
tained on the average size of loans to Indian 
organizations, and any “average” would be 
meaningless because of the length of time 
the revolving fund has been operating in- 
volving increasing price levels, and the varied 
purposes for which loans are made, On loans 
to individual Indians, the record to June 30, 
1967, is: Loans over $1,000, 14,322; $501- 
$1,000, 8,501; $101-$500, 19,480; less than 
$100, 4,988. Total, 47,291. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applications must 
show a reasonable prospect of repayment. 
The purpose of the loan must be for eco- 
nomic development (including loans for edu- 
cational purposes.) Applicants must also 
show that they are unable to obtain finan- 
cing elsewhere on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions. Indian tribes that have funds on 
deposit in the Treasury or elsewhere are 
required to use their own funds before a 
loan from the Bureau’s revolving fund may 
receive approval. 

Postgrant Requirements: Applicants are 
required to adhere to operating plans in- 
cluded in all loan agreements over $1,000 
unless the loans are fully secured. They are 
also required to conform to repayment sched- 
ules, The Bureau follows the policy, when 
loan installments are due, of “collect, ex- 
tend, or liquidate”, 

Washington Contact: See Administrator 
for address. Telephone numbers are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Bennett, 343-2111; Mr. Hubley, 
343-5704; Mr. Huber, 343-4274. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines. Most tribes, however, do not accept 
applications during the last two weeks of 
each fiscal year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Data are not 
available. 

Reworking Time: Data are not available. 

Related Programs: The is related 
to credit programs of other Federal Credit 
Agencies, i.e., Farmers Home Administration, 
Federal Housing Administration, Office of 
Economic Opportunity, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Small Business Administra- 
tion, Economic Development Administration, 
etc, 


NO. 8.22—SUMMER PROGRAMS FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Authorizing Statute: 25 US.C. 13. 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner, 
Division of Education, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: The objective of the 
program is to provide wholesome activi- 
ties for Indian Children and Youth. These 
activities are designed to improve academic 
achievement, to broaden the Indian Child’s 
background through enriching field trips, 
and cross cultural pursuits, to provide job 

ttes and to extend the range of 
recreational opportunities available to In- 
dian children and youth. 


Eligibility: Indian people residing on or 


Available Assistance: Eligible Indian stu- 
dents may attend Public Schools during the 
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summer and charge any tuition cost to the 
summer am account. 

Use Restrictions: Tuition costs for Public 
School summer programs, enriching field 
trips, admission to fine arts cultural events, 
supplies for academic and recreational ac- 
tivities. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $950,000. 

Past Appropriations: $950,000 in each of 
FY 1968, FY 1967, FY 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: Entire amount obli- 
gated in each case. 

Average Assistance: No grant or loan since 
the Bureau operates directly. Funds 
are allocted to its 13 administrative areas and 
agencies on the basis of scope and range of 
the programs. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Bureau adminis- 
trative Areas submit plans that have been 
prepared at the local level to the Central 
Office for review and funding. Programs 
funded after extensive consultation with 
Area and Agency officials. 

Postgrant Requirements: Reports on sum- 
mer program activities are due in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs Central Office on Sep- 
tember 1 of each year. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Program De- 
velopment (Legislation). 

Local Contact: Area Directors and Super- 
intendents of Cherokee, Seminole, and Mic- 
cosukee Agencies. 

Related Programs; Office of Economic Op- 
portunity operates summer Head Start Pro- 
grams on some Indian Reservations. The 
Department of Labor operates Neighborhood 
Youth Corp programs on some Indian Reser- 
vations. 


NO. 8.23-—EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN IN 
FEDERAL SCHOOLS 


Authorization Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13. 

Administrator: Charles N. Zellers, Assistant 
Commissioner (Education), Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, Division of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20242, 

Nature of Program: The objectives of the 
program are to provide education for Indian 
children under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
who do not have access to adequate public 
education opportunities. 

Eligibility: Indians of one-fourth or more 
degree Indian blood who are members of 
tribes for which the Federal Government 
has trust responsibility, who reside on or 
near reservation areas, and who do not have 
access to adequate public education 
opportunities. 

Available Assistance: Education in Federal 
schools at elementary, secondary levels. 

Use Restrictions: All necessary expenses 
of school operations; excluding capital 
expenditures. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $83,- 
986,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $74,962,000; 
FY 1967, $72,243,000; FY 1966, $64,919,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, Not avail- 


able; FY 1967, $71,543,000; FY 1966, 
$64,395,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Eligibility re- 
quirements described above. 


Washington, Contact: Assistant Commis- 
sioner (Education); see above. 


NO. 8,24—-HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 471. 

Administrator: Charles N. Zellers, Assist- 
ant Commissioner (Education), Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Division of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20242 


Nature of Program: Scholarship aid to 
Indian students enrolling in degree-granting 
accredited colleges and universities, 

Eligibility: Indians of 14 or more degree 
Indian blood who are members of tribes for 
which the Federal Government has trust re- 
sponsibility and who have financial needs 
that cannot be met from other sources. 
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Available Assistance: Grants to indi- 
viduals. 

Use Restrictions: Tuition and fees, books 
and supplies, room and board, and other 
incidental expenses connected with school 
attendance. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $3,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,248,000; 
FY 1967, $1,998,000; FY 1966, $1,400,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, Not avail- 
able; FY 1967, $1,913,320; FY 1966, $1,388,696. 

Average Assistance; $811 in 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In order to receive 
assistance the student must show ability to 
do college work, and must have financial 
needs that cannot be met from other sources. 

Postgrant Requirements: Individual prog- 
ress reports. 

Washington Contact: Glenn C. Lundeen, 
Chief, Branch of Public School Relations, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, W. , D.C. 

Local Contact: Area Office having juris- 
diction over the agency office where indi- 
vidual is enrolled as a tribal member. 

Application Deadlines: May for summer 
sessions. August 1 for the regular school 


term. 

Related Programs: Vocational Training 
Program administered by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs under provisions of Public 
Law 959, 25 U.S.C. 309. 

The College Work-Study Program; Na- 
tional Defense Student Loans; Educational 
Opportunity Grants, Guaranteed Loan Pro- 
gram; all administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 


NO. 8.25—ASSISTANCE TO PUPILS IN NON- 
FEDERAL SCHOOLS-——-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 452. 

Administrator: Charles N. Zellers, Assistant 
Commissioner (Education), Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, Division of Education, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20242. 

Nature of Program: Supplementary finan- 
cial aid to eligible public school districts. 

Eligibility: Public school districts having 
unmet financial needs related to the presence 
of large blocks of tax-exempt Indian owned 
lands within the districts, and relatively 
large numbers of Indian children enrolled in 
their schools. Aid is extended after all other 
sources of funds have been exhausted. 

Available Assistance: Supplementary finan- 
cial assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Normal school operating 
costs, exclusive of capital outlay, and ex- 
penses of special activities undertaken to 
meet the educational needs of Indian chil- 


dren, 
Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $13,352,- 
000 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $9,952,000; 
FY 1967, $9,452,000; FY 1966, $8,654,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, Not avail- 
able; FY 1967, $9,510,000; FY 1966, $8,584,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Show evidence of 
need for supplemental funds to maintain an 
adequate school after evidence of reasonable 
tax effort and receipt of all other aids. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual statisti- 
cal and evaluative reports following close of 
school year. 

Washington Contact: Glenn C. Lundeen, 
Chief, Branch of Public School Relations, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C. 

Related Programs: Federal impact legisla- 
tion, Public Laws 815 and 874, 8ist Congress, 
administered by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 


No. 8.26—CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS AND 
UTILITIES 

Authorizing Statute: 25 U.S.C. 13. 

Administrator: Assistant Commissioner 
for Engineering, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: This program covers 
the construction, major repair, and improve- 
ment of buildings, utilities and other fa- 
cilities, including schools and office build- 
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ings required by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs in carrying out the overall Bureau 


program. 

Eligibility: Members of Indian tribes for 
which the Federal Government has trust re- 
sponsibility, who meet eligibility require- 
ments for education in Bureau-operated 
schools or for other services extended by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Available Assistance: Direct Federal fund- 
ding. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $26,578,- 
000. 


Past Appropriations: 1968, $30,678 million; 
FY 1967, $44,947,000; FY 1966, $13,234,000. 


NO. 8.30-——-FEDERAL RECLAMATION PROJECT 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Federal Reclamation 
Laws (Act of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and 
Acts amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto). 

Administrator; Floyd E. Dominy, Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation, Room 7654, Interior 
Building; telephone 202-343-4157. 

Nature of Program: The basic objective of 
the Federal Reclamation Project program as 
authorized in 1902 was to reclaim and settle 
the arid and semi-arid West through irriga- 
tion. The original authorization has been 
expanded over the years to encompass all 
aspects of multipurpose water resource de- 
velopment including not only irrigation but 
municipal and industrial water supplies, hy- 
droelectric power, flood control and river 
regulation, recreation, and fish and wildlife 
enhancement. Under this program, the Bu- 
reau plans, constructs, and operates storage 
dams and reservoirs, diversion structures, 
power, generation and transmission facilities, 
water conveyance and distribution systems, 
and related structures. Each Reclamation 
project must be specifically authorized for 
construction by the Congress on the basis of 
planning reports demonstrating the economic 
justification for and financial feasibility of 
the project. Costs associated with the irriga- 
tion, municipal and industrial water supply, 
and hydroelectric energy are fully reimburs- 
able by the water and power users and a 
part of the costs assigned to the fish and 
wildlife functions must be borne by State 
or local entities. The remaining costs repre- 
sent investments for general purposes and 
are generally nonreimbursable. The Bureau's 
activities are generally confined to the 17 
Western States. 

Eligibility: The direct beneficiaries of the 
Federal Reclamation Project program are the 
water and power users and those benefiting 
from the flood control, recreation, and fish 
and wildlife enhancement aspects. 

Available Assistance: There are no loans 
or grants available under this program ex- 
cept that under certain conditions the Bu- 
reau is authorized to make loans to irriga- 
tion organizations for construction of irri- 
gation distribution systems on authorized 
Federal Reclamation projects in lieu of Fed- 
eral construction. 

Use Restrictions: The funds appropriated 
to the Bureau for the Federal Reclamation 
program are available for the planning, con- 
struction, rehabilitation and betterment, and 
operation and maintenance of Reclamation 
projects serving the functions of irrigation, 
municipal and industrial water, hydroelec- 
tric power, flood control, recreation, and fish 
and wildlife. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969 (for plan- 
ning, construction, operation and mainte- 
nance), $271,845,000. 

Past Appropriations: For planning, con- 
struction, operation and maintenance—FY 
1968, $286,258,000; FY 1967, $300,301,000; FY 
1966, $301,699,000. 

Obligations Incurred: For planning, con- 
struction, and operation and maintenance, 
exclusive of contributions and advances by 
non-Federal interests—FY 1968 (est.), $281,- 
677,000; FY 1967, $286,902,000; FY 1966, $306,- 
312,000. 
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Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: None for Delaware. 

Related Programs: The only other related 
program administered by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is the Small Reclamation Projects 
program. There are a number of related water 
resource development programs administered 
by the various States and the other Federal 
agencies. The principal Federal agencies are 
the Corps of Engineers of the Department of 
the Army and the Soil Conservation Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

NO. 8.31—SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS ACT 
LOAN PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 984, 84th Con- 
gress (70 Stat. 1004, as amended) . 

Administrator: Commissioner, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of Interior. 

Nature of Program: Authorizes loans of up 
to $6,500,000 for water resource development 
programs in the 17 westernmost States and 
Hawaii having a total cost of less than $10,- 
000,000 and which must be primarily for ir- 
rigation. 

Eligibility: Non-Federal organizations hav- 
ing the authority to contract with the United 
Sta 


tes. 

Available Assistance: Federal loans for wa- 
ter use purposes and grants for flood control, 
fish and wildlife, and recreation. 

Use Restrictions: Water resource develop- 
ments related to distinct or complete units 
or undertakings primarily for irrigation but 
can include municipal and industrial water 
supplies, flood control, recreation, fish and 
wildlife, water pollution control, and hydro- 
electric power generation purposes, 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,374,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968 (est.) $6,690,- 
161; FY 1967, $4,261,254; FY 1966, $3,226,992. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 (est.) $6,- 
156,578; FY 1967, $3,582,225; FY 1966, $4,- 
317,524. 

Average Assistance: Loans average about 
$2,300,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must demonstrate 
engineering and financial feasibility, availa- 
bility of adequate water rights, ability to re- 
pay the loan in full in less than 50 years, and 
satisfaction of conformance with other statu- 
tory and policy requirements related to na- 
tional interest; must obtain approval of the 
Governor of the State, and must sign a satis- 
factory repayment contract. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual account- 
ing and engineering facility review and pay- 
ment of annual organization financial ob- 
ligations. 

Washington Contact: Commissioner, Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, Attn: Robert G. Com- 
stock, 18th and E Sts., Washington, D.C. 
20240; telephone 202-343-5275. 

Local Contact: None for Delaware. 

Application Deadlines: No deadline dates. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 months to 
1 year. 

Reworking Time: Seldom occurs. 

Related Programs: Similar programs for 
water resource development by Department 
of Agriculture, P.L. 566, 83rd Congress. 

NO. 8.32—ATMOSPHERIC WATER RESOURCES 

PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Act of Congress of 
June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. 388), and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto. The Atmospheric Water Resources 
Program was initiated under Public Works 
Appropriations, Senate Report 1097, 87th 
Congress, First Session, 1962. 

Administrator: Mr. B. P. Bellport, Chief 
Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, Building 
67, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colorado 
80225. 

Nature of Program: Through a comprehen- 
sive program of applied scientific research, 
we are developing a practical technology for 
augmenting the National water supply at 
least 475 million acre-feet annually by 1985 
through weather modification. 

Eligibility: Educational institutions, State 
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and Federal agencies, individuals and pri- 
vate organizations have all been recipients 
of research contracts. About 90 per cent of 
this program is accomplished by research 
contracts. 

Available Assistance: Research contracts 
with specific goals are made available through 
negotiation. No grants are made. 

Funding Use Restrictions: For all types of 
scientific and engineering research and en- 
vironmental investigations associated with 
precipitation modification. 

Appropriations Sought: $5,015,000 in FY 
1969. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $5,118,000; 
FY 1967, $3,750,000; FY 1966, $2,980,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $4,506,000; 
FY 1967, $3,735,000; FY 1966, $2,970,000. 

Average Assistance: $150,000 is the average 
for a research contract. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Capable and will- 
ing to do a required research project within 
a coordinated program. 

Postgrant Requirements: Contract ends 
and final payment is made upon acceptance 
of final report of the research. 

Washington Contact: Mr. T. W. Mermel, 
Assistant to the Commissioner, (Research), 
Bureau of Reclamation, Room 7639, Depart- 
ment of the Interior Building; 343-4272. 

Local Contact: Dr. A. M. Kahan, Chief, 
Office of Atmospheric Water Resources, lo- 
cated in the Office of Chief Engineer, Build- 
ing 67, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo- 
rado 80225. Telephone (202) 233-3611, ext. 
2056. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines for 


proposals, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About 6 
months from receipt of acceptable proposal 
to initiation of contract. 


Related Programs: The Water Resources 
Engineering Research activity in the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Other weather modification 
research by the National Science Foundation, 
the Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration, the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Department of 
Defense. 


NO. 8.35—TRAINING GRANTS AND RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 5 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.). 

Administrator: Mr. Joe G. Moore, Com- 
missioner, FWPCA, Department of Interior. 

Nature of Program: Training grants are 
awarded to universities, colleges and other 
public and private institutions to expand 
the base of training and education in the 
causes, control and prevention of water 
pollution and for the purpose of increasing 
the professional, scientific, and technical 
manpower in this field. Research fellowships 
are awarded to individuals for specialized 
research training in institutions of their 


choice for the purpose of increasing the 


number of scientists qualified to carry on 
independent research in water supply and 
pollution control. 

Eligibility: Training grants may be award- 
ed to public and private agencies and insti- 
tutions and to individuals. Research fellow- 
ships may be awarded to any qualified 
individual. 

Appropriations Sought: Research Fellow- 
ships, FY 1969, $600,000; Training Grants, 
FY 1969, $3,750,000. 

Past Appropriations: Research Fellow- 
ships—FY 1968, $633,000; FY 1967, $710,000; 
FY 1966, $617,000. Training Grants—FY 
1968, $3,367,000; FY 1967, $2,910,000; FY 
1966, $2,500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Research Fellow- 
ships—FY 1968, $564,785; FY 1967, $709,995; 
FY 1966, $616,997. Training Grants—FY 1968, 
$3,367,000; FY 1967, $2,908,842; FY 1966, 
‘$2,499,999. 

Average Assistance: For Research Fellow- 
ships, $6,400. For Training Grants, $47,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Awards are made 
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‘on the basis of scientific and technical re- 
‘view, competence of individuals, and con- 
tribution toward meeting program objec- 
tives. Review of proposals is made by 
intramural and-or extramural panels and 
individuals as appropriate. There are no 
matching requirements for training grants 
or research fellowship awards. In the case 
of training grants, it is expected that the 
institution receiving the grant will bear 
some of the project cost. 

Washington Contact: Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Office of Re- 
search and Development, Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, 633 Indiana Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20242. Dr. Leon 
Weinberger, Assistant Commissioner for Re- 
search & Development, 

ee lace rte Time: If application 
complete all respect, approximately 2 
months. 

Reworking Time: Approximately 1 month. 


NO. 8.36—GRANTS FOR COMPREHENSIVE BASIN 
PLANNING 


Authorizing Statute: Section 3(c) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.). 

Administrator: Mr. Joe G. Moore, Commis- 
sioner, FWPCA, Department of Interior. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of this 
grant program is to pay a portion of the ad- 
ministrative expenses of planning agencies 
which are developing comprehensive water 
quality control and pollution abatement 
plans for river basins or portions thereof. 

Eligibility: Any agency which qualifies as 
a planning agency under the terms of Sec- 
tion 3(c) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $500,000; FY 
1967, none; FY 1966, none. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, 1967, 1966— 
none, 

Average Assistance: FY 1968 is the first year 
in which funds have been available under 
this section of the Act. To date, there is no 
experience on which to base an average grant 
size. 


Assistance Prerequisites: A grant may be 
made at the request of the Governor of a 
State or a majority of the governors when 
more than one State is involved. To qualify 
for a grant, the agency must provide for ade- 
quate representation of appropriate State, 
interstate, local or (when appropriate) inter- 
national interests in the basin or portion 
thereof involved. The agency must be capable 
of developing an effective and comprehensive 
plan in accordance with the requirements set 
forth in Section 3(c) (2) of the Act. No grant 
may be made for a period exceeding three 
years. No Federal grant may exceed 50 percent 
of the administrative expenses of the plan- 
ing agency. 

Washington Contact: Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, 633 Indiana Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20242. Dr. Allan 
Hirsch, Assistant Commissioner for Program 
Plans and Development. 

Local Contact: An agency must make its 
application through the Governor of the State 
involved, or through a majority of the gov- 
ernors if more than one State is involved. 
Agencies applying for grant funds should con- 
tact the appropriate Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration Regional Office. The 
plan must be developed in accordance with 
Section 3(c) (2) of the Act. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: If application 
complete in all respects, approximately 2 
months. 

Reworking Time: Approximately 1 month. 

NO. 8.37—RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND 

DEMONSTRATION GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

Authorizing Statute: Sections 5 and 6 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.) 
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Administrator: Mr. Joe G. Moore, Commis- 
sioner, FWPCA, Department of Interior. 

Nature of Program: Grants and contracts 
are awarded to support and promote the co- 
ordination of research, development and 
demonstration projects (including basic and 
applied research studies, investigations and 
8 relating to the causes. control 

tion of water pollution. In addi- 

P to this general authorization, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 


authorizes and contracts in the fol- 
lowing specific areas: (1) Practicable means 
of treating pal sewage or other water- 
borne wastes to remove the maximum pos- 


sible amounts of physical, chemical and bio- 

logical pollutants to restore water quality 
for repeated reuse; (2) Improved methods 
and procedures to identify and measure the 
effects of pollutants on water uses, includ- 
ing those pollutants created by new tech- 
nological development; (3) Methods and 
procedures to evaluate the effects on water 
quality and uses of augmented streamflows 
to control water pollution not susceptible to 
other means of abatement; (4) Assisting the 
development of projects to demonstrate new 
or improved methods of controlling discharge 
into any waters of untreated or inadequately 
treated sewage or other wastes from storm 
sewers or combined storm-sanitary sewers; 
(5) Assisting the development of projects to 
demonstrate advanced waste treatment or 
water purification methods or new or im- 
proved methods of joint treatment systems 
for municipal and industrial wastes; (6) Re- 
search and demonstration projects for pre- 
venting pollution of waters by industry, in- 
cluding but not limited to, — of 
industrial waste. 

Eligibility: Contracts may be awarded to 
public or private agencies and institutions 
and to individuals. Grants for general re- 
search and development, and projects in areas 
(1), (2), (3), and (6) above, may be made to 
public or private agencies, institutions and to 
individuals. Grants in areas (4) and (5) above 
may be awarded only to States, munici- 
palities or intermunicipal or interstate agen- 
cies concerned with water pollution control. 

Appropriations Sought: Section 5 Research 
for FY 1969, $6,500,000; Section 5 Demon- 
stration FY 1969, $2,500,000; Section 6 Re- 
search, Development grants and contracts 
FY 1969, $28,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: Section 5 Research— 
FY 1968, $6,500,000; FY 1967, $6,470,000; FY 
1966, $6,045,000. Section 5 Demonstration— 
FY 1968, $2,500,000; FY 1967, $3,049,000; FY 
1966, $2,165,000. Section 6 Research, Devel- 
opment grants and contracts—FY 1968, $28,- 
000,000; FY 1967, $20,000,000; FY 1966, $20,- 
000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Section 5 Research 
FY 1968, $3,927,060; FY 1967, $6,426,641; FY 
1966, $5,970,382. Section 5 Demonstration— 
FY 1968, $1,535,294; FY 1967, $3,028,755; FY 
1966, $2,164,656. Section 6 Research Devel- 
opment grants and contracts—FY 1968, $12,- 
711,508; FY 1967, $3,789,788; FY 1966, $19,- 
785,481. 

Average Assistance: Section 5 Research, 
$26,441; Section 5 Demonstration, $43,267; 
Section 6 Research, Development, $167,258. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Projects to re- 
ceive grant or contract support are selected 
on the basis of their scientific and technical 
merit and their contribution to meeting pro- 
gram needs. There are on matching require- 
ments for contracts. For grants, the following 
limitations apply: For projects dealing with 
storm or combined sewers (area (4) above) 
and advanced waste treatment and water 
purification methods or demonstrations of 
joint treatment systems (area (5) above), no 
Federal grant may exceed 75 percent of the 
estimated reasonable cost of the project. For 
projects in preventing pollution by industry 
(area (6) above), no grant may exceed 
$1,000,000 or 70 percent of the project cost. 

Washington Contact: Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Office of Re- 
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search and Development, Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 633 Indiana Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C, 20242. Dr. Leon Wein- 
berger, Assistant Commisisoner for Research 
& Development. 

Local Contact: Requests for proposals for 
contracts are made through the Commerce 
Business Daily. Unsolicited proposals for con- 
tracts, and proposals for grants in areas (1), 
(2), (8), and (6) are made to the Office of 
Research and Development, Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration. Grants in 
areas (4) and (5) must be approved by the 
State water pollution control agency prior 
to processing by the appropriate Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration Re- 
gional Office. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: If application 
complete in all respects, approximately 2 
months. 

Reworking Time: Approximately 1 month. 


NO. 8.38-——STATE AND INTERSTATE AGENCY 
PROGRAM GRANTS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 466 et. seq.). 

Administrator: Mr. Joe G. Moore, Commis- 
sioner, FWPCA, Department of Interior. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of these 
grants is to assist State and interstate agen- 
cies in meeting the costs of establishing and 
maintaining adequate measures for the pre- 
vention and control of water pollution, in- 
cluding the training of personnel of public 
agencies. 

Eligibility: Grants are available to States 
and to interstate water pollution control 
agencies as defined in the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, 

Available Assistance: Section 7(c) of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, specifies that the State and inter- 
state agency program grant funds be allotted 
to the several States on the basis of popula- 
tion, financial need and the extent of the 
water pollution problem. By regulation, a 
basic grant of $12,000 is allotted to each 
State; of the balance of funds available, 
66% percent is allotted on the basis of popu. 
lation weighted by the reciprocal of per 
capita income and 33% percent on the basis 
of the extent of the water pollution problem 
(1634 percent according to the relative den- 
sity of population and 1634 percent accord- 
ing to the number of industrial establish- 
ments industrial wastes). The 
Act does not specify the basis for allotting 
funds to interstate agencies. In the past, the 
sum available to interstate agencies has been 
allotted among eligible agencies on the same 
general basis as State allotments, in terms 
of data on population covered, financial need, 
and extent of the water pollution problem. 
The basic grant of $12,000 is not made to 
interstate agencies. 


_Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $10,- 
000,000. 
Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $10,000,- 


000; FY 1967, $5,000,000; FY 1966, $5,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 (est.), on 
600,000; FY 1967, $4,577,864; FY 1966, 
$4,809,527. 

Average Assistance: Grants are awarded 
based on a formula of income, population, 
and pollution need. Grants vary based on 
size of state in relation to formula. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The matching re- 
quirements for States and interstate agen- 
cies vary according to per capita income, 
except that the Federal share may not be 
more than 6634 percent of the cost of carrying 
out an approved State or interstate agency 
plan, nor less than 3344 percent of the cost. 
The matching percentage for each State or 
interstate agency is related inversely to the 
per capita income of the State or group of 
States. The Federal share for Guam, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands is 66%, percent. 

Washington Contact; Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Federal Water 
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Pollution Control Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, 633 Indiana Ave- 
nue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20242. Dr. Allan 
Hirsch, Assistant Commissioner for Program 
Plans and Development. 

5 Time: H application 
complete in all respects, approximately 2 
months. 

Reworking Time: Approximately 1 month. 


NO. 8.39—GRANTS FOR WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION 


Authorizing Statute: Section 8 of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as amended 
(33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.). 

Administrator: Mr. Joe G. Moore, Commis- 
sioner, FWPCA, Department of Interior. 

Nature of Program: These grants are made 
to States, municipalities, intermunicipal or 
interstate agencies to assist in the construc- 
tion of waste treatment works, including in- 
tercepting and outfall sewers, which are 
needed to prevent discharge of inadequately 
treated or other wastes. 

Eligibility: The Act authorizes grants to 
any State, municipality, or intermunicipal 
or interstate agency for the construction of 
necessary waste treatment works. A munici- 
pality is defined in the Act to mean any city, 
town, borough, county, parish, district, or 
other public body created by or pursuant to 
State law and having jurisdiction over dis- 
posal of sewage, industrial wastes, or other 
wastes, and an Indian tribe or an au- 
thorized Indian tribal organization. 

Available Assistance: The Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, provides 
that the first $100,000,000 of funds appro- 
priated for the construction of sewage treat- 
ment works shall be allotted among the 
States as follows: (1) 50 percent of such sum 
in the ratio that the population of each State 
bears to the population of all the States, 
and (2) 50 percent of each sum in the ratio 
that the quotient obtained by dividing the 
per capita income of the United States by the 
per capita income of each State bears to the 
sum of such quotients for all States. The 
1965 amendments to the Act specified that 
any appropriation in excess of $100,000,000 
will be allotted to the States on the basis of 
relative population only. Under the Act, 
sums allotted to a State which are not ob- 
ligated within six months following the end 
of the fiscal year for which allotted shall be 
reallotted to other States having approved 
projects for which grants have not been made 
because of lack of funds. Prior to reallot- 
ment, these funds may be used to finance 
supplemental grants for projects where the 
need for sewage treatment works is attribut- 
able in part to a Federal installation or Fed- 
eral construction activity. (For projects on 
which construction was started after June 
30, 1966, and which are approved by the 
State water pollution control agency and the 
Secretary of the Interior, but were con- 
structed without Federal assistance or with a 
lesser amount of Federal assistance than au- 
thorized by law because of a lack of Federal 
funds, such projects may be eligible for 
reimbursement of State or local funds used if 
adequate funds had been available. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $225,- 
000,000. 

Past Appr F 1968, $203,000,000; 
FY 1967, $150,000,000; FY 1966, $121,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 (est.) $174,- 


442,092; FY 1967, $133,921,950; FY 1966, 
$118,079,000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1967, $180,600 
(average). 


Assistance Prerequisites: Section 8(b) of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended by the Clean Water Restoration Act 
of 1966, specifies that prior to July 1, 1967, a 
grant may not exceed 30 percent of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost of construction or 
$1,200,000, whichever is smaller, or $4,800,000 
in the case of multimunicipal projects. After 
July 1, 1967, the dollar limitations are re- 
moved and the grant may be 40 percent if 
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the State also contributes at least 30 percent 
and 50 percent if the State also contributes 
25 percent and the project is in conformity 
with enforceable water quality standards. In 
metropolitan areas the grant may be in- 
creased by 10 percent if the project is in 
conformity with a comprehensive metropoli- 
tan plan (Section 8(f)). Grantees are re- 
quired to pay all costs not covered by the 
Federal grant and to assure proper and ef- 
ficient operation of the treatment works 
after completion. 

Washington Contact: Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Division of 
Construction Grants, Office of Facilities Man- 
agement, Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, 633 Indiana Avenue, N.W. Washington, 
D.C. 20242. Mr. Thomas Ferry, Director, Di- 
vision of Construction Grants. 

Local Contact: The construction grants 
program is administered in cooperation with 
the State water pollution control agencies. 
Application forms are obtained from the 
State agencies which review the completed 
applications for conformance with State 
water pollution control plans and establish a 
priority for grants. Following State action, 
the applications are sent to the appropriate 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion Regional Office for processing. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: If application 
complete all respects, approximately 2 
months, 

Reworking Time: Approximately 1 month. 

Related Programs: Other Federal legislation 
pertaining to Federal grants for waste treat- 
ment facilities and related projects, are: (1) 
The Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-4) which permits the 
U.S. Department of Commerce to increase 
contribution from other Federal Programs in 
Appalachia up to 80 percent of project costs. 
(2) The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 (Public Law 89-117) which permits 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development to make grants and loans for 
basic water and sewer facilities. (3) The Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 (Public Law 89-136) which authorizes 
the U.S. Department of Commerce to make 
grants and loans for public works in econom- 
ically distressed area. (4) 1965 Amendments 
to the Consolidated Farmers Home Admin- 
istration Act of 1961 (Public Law 89-240) 
which authorizes the supply, waste treatment 
and disposal facilities. Detailed information 
may be obtained from Washington headquar- 
ters or local offices of these Federal depart- 
ments, 


NO. 8.45—-FISHERIES LOAN PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Sec. 4, 70 Stat. 1119 
as amended (16 U.S.C. 742c). 

Administrator: Branch of Loans and 
Grants, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Broad objective of the 
program is to provide financial assistance, 
when otherwise unavailable on reasonable 
terms, which will aid the commercial fishing 
industry in bringing about a general upgrad- 
ing of vessels and gear. 

Eligibility: Any citizen of the U.S. who 
meets eligibility requirements. 

Available Assistance: Direct loans. 

Use Restrictions: For financing and refi- 
nancing the cost of purchasing, constructing, 
equipping, maintaining, repairing, or operat- 
ing new or used commercial vessels or gear. 

Appropriations: Loans are made from a 
revolving fund for which $20 million has 
been authorized and $13 million has been 
appropriated. No further appropriations are 
contemplated for the coming fiscal year. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $3.8 million; 
FY 1967, $3.2 million; FY 1966, $1.9 million. 

Average Assistance: Average is about 
$24,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Qualifications 
and basic limitations are established in sec- 
tions 250.4 and 250.5 of the Rules and Regu- 
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lations (Title 50, Wildlife and Fisheries; Sub- 
chapter F, Aid to Fisheries; Part 250, Fish- 
erles Loan Fund Procedures). Generally, 
these indicate that any citizen carrying on 
commercial fishing who cannot otherwise 
obtain credit at reasonable terms is eligible 
to apply and should fill out the required form 
(Sec. 250.7). 
Postgrant Requirements: Loans are re- 
viewed annually—oftener if necessary. 
Washington Contact: C. E. Peterson, Chief, 
Branch of Loans and Grants, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, 1801 North Moore Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209; Telephone 703- 
557-4693, 703-557-4625, and 703-557-4626. 
Local Contact: For Delaware, try either; 
F. J. O'Hara, Branch of Loans and Grants, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 408 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210; tele- 
phone 617-223-7744; or Billy F. Greer, Branch 
of Loans and Grants, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, 144 First Avenue South, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida 33701; telephone 813-893-3147. 
Application Deadlines: None. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: 45 to 60 days. 
Reworking Time; About 1 week. 
Related Programs: This Bureau also ad- 
ministers the Fishing Vessel Mortgage and 
Loan Insurance and the Fishing 


Vessel Construction-Differential Subsidy 
Program. 
NO. 8.46—FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION- 


DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 74 Stat. 212 (46 
U.S.C. 1401-1413), as amended. 

Administrator: Branch of Loans and 
Grants, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Purpose of this pro- 
gram is to correct the inequity which exists 
in the cost of constructing U.S. commercial 
fishing vessels. Its objective is to upgrade 
the domestic commercial fishing fleet. 

Eligibility: Any citizen of the U.S. who 
meets the eligibility requirements, 

Available Assistance: A direct grant of the 
dollar difference between the cost of con- 
struction in a domestic shipyard and the cost 
of construction in a representative foreign 
shipyard, or 50 percent of the domestic cost, 
whichever is less. 

Use Restrictions: Construction of U.S. 
commercial fishing vessels. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969 $6 mil- 
lion. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $6 million; 
FY 1967, $3 million; FY 1966, $7.2 million. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $6.2 mil- 
lion; FY 1967, $8.9 million; FY 1966, $1.4 
million. 

Average Assistance: Grants have averaged 
about 46 percent of the domestic construc- 
tion cost. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Eligibility re- 
quirements are that (1) the plans and speci- 
fications for the vessel are suitable 
for use in the fishery in which that vessel 
will operate and suitable for use by the 
United States for National Defense or mili- 
tary p in time of war or National 
emergency, (2) the applicant possesses the 
ability, experience, resources, and other 
qualifications necessary to enable him to 
operate and maintain the proposed new fish- 
ing vessel, (3) will aid in the development 
of the United States fisheries under condi- 
tions that the Secretary considers to be in 
the public interest, (4) the vessel, except 
under force majeure will deliver its full 
catch to a port of the United States, (5) the 
applicant will employ on the vessel only 
citizens of the United States or aliens le- 
gally domiciled in the United States, (6) 
the vessel will be documented under the laws 
of the United States, (7) the vessel will be 
of advance design, which will enable it to 
operate in expanded areas, and be equipped 
with newly developed gear, and will not 
operate in a fishery, if such operation would 


cause economic hardship to efficient vessel 
operators already operating in that fishery, 
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and (8) such other conditions as the Secre- 
tary may consider to be in the public 
interest. 

Postgrant Requirements: Applicants re- 
quired to report vessel catch each year dur- 
ing useful life of vessel. There are provisions 
for repayment of the subsidy if the vessel 
does not operate in the approved fishery. 

Washington Contact: C. E. Peterson, Chief, 
Branch of Loans and Grants, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, 1801 North Moore Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209. Telephone 703- 
557-4693, 703-557-4625, or 703-557-4624. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, contact either 
F. J. O'Hara, Branch of Loans and Grants, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 408 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210, 607 
223-7744; or Billy F. Greer, Branch of Loans 
and Grants, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
144 First Avenue South, St. Petersburg, 
Florida 33701. Telephone 813-893-3141, 

Application Deadlines: There are no ap- 
plication deadlines within the authorized 
life of this program. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Depends upon 
availablity of funds and promptness of ap- 
plicant in complying with processing re- 
quirements. Applications have been proc- 
essed, under ideal conditions, in six months, 

Reworking Time: 1 to 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: Fishing Vessel Mortgage 
Insurance Program may be used in conjunc- 
tion with the financing of 75 percent of the 
unsubsidized portion of the construction cost. 
This Bureau also administers the Fisheries 
Loan Fund Program. 

NO. 8.47—¥ISHING VESSEL MORTGAGE AND LOAN 
INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Authorizing Stati:te: Title XI, 52 Stat. 969, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1271-1279); sec. 6, 70 
Stat. 1126 (16 U.S.C. 742e): Sec. 3, Bureau 
of the Budget determination March 22, 1958 
(23 F.R. 2304); and 74 Stat. 314 (16 U.S.C. 
1275 Note). 

Administrator: Branch of Loans and 
Grants, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of this 
program is to assist the fishing industry in 
financing construction, reconstruction or re- 
conditioning of fishing vessels. 

Eligibility: Any citizen of the United 
States who meets the eligibility require- 
ments. 

Available Assistance: Vessel owners will 
arrange with financial institutions or other 
qualified lenders for money to be borrowed. 
Construction loans, prior to documentation, 
and preferred ship mortgages given for con- 
struction, reconstruction or reconditioning 
of fishing vessels may be insured by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

Funding Use: Program administration 
only. No Government loans are involved. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$100,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $45,- 
200; fiscal year 1967, $45,300; fiscal year 1966, 
$44,900. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$45,200; fiscal year 1967, $42,500; fiscal year 
1966, $43,096. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Eligibility re- 
quirements are outlined in the rules and 
regulations. In summary, an approved lender 
and borrower, and involves an obligation or 
loan not over 75 percent of the construction, 
or reconditioning cost of the vessel, 

Postgrant Requirement: None. 

Washington Contact: C. E. Peterson, Chief, 
Branch of Loans and Grants, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, 1801 North Moore Street, 
Arlington, Virginia 22209. 703-557-4693, 703 
557-4626. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, try either, F. 
J. O'Hara, Branch of Loans and Grants, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, 408 Atlantic 
Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02210, 617— 
223-7744; or, (b) Billy F. Greer, Branch of 
Loans and Grants, Bureau of Commercial 
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Fisheries, 144 First Avenue South, St. Peters- 

burg, Florida 33701, 813-893-3141. 
Application Deadlines: There are no ap- 

plication deadlines within the life of this 


program. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 60 days. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs; This program may be 
used in conjunction with the financing of 75 
percent of the unsubsidized portion of the 
construction cost of a vessel under the Fish- 
ing Vessel Construction Differential Subsidy 
Program. 

Bureau also administers the Fisheries Loan 
Fund Program. 
NO. 8.48—ANADROMOUS FISH ACT OF 1965, 
PUBLIC LAW 89-304 


Authorizing Statute: 79 Stat. 1125; 16 
U.S.C. 757a—-T57f. 

Administrator: Director, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, and Director, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife jointly adminis- 
ter this Act. 

Nature of Program: The Anadromous Fish 
Act authorizes Federal appropriation up to 
$25 million for the period ending June 30, 
1970, to carry out the purposes of the Act. 
It authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into tive agreements with 
States and other non-Federal interests for 
the purpose of conserving, developing, and 
enhancing the anadromous fishery resources 
of the Nation and fish in the Great Lakes 
that ascend streams to spawn. Up to 50 per- 
cent of project costs may be financed with 
Federal funds. 

Eligibility: State fishery agencies, colleges, 
universities, municipalities, private com- 
panies and other non-Federal interests may 
participate under the Act. All projects sub- 
mitted must be acceptable to the State fish- 
ery agency concerned. 

Available Assistance: Reimbursement for 
approved work to the extent of 50 percent. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Research, 
habitat improvement, construction, and 
other activities for the conservation, de- 
velopment and enhancement of the ana- 
dromous fishery resources and fish in the 
Great Lakes that ascend streams to spawn. 

Appropriations Sought: $2.25 million for 
allocation to cooperators. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, none; FY 
1967, $1; FY 1968, $2.5 million. 

Obligations Incurred: To May 1, 1968, 
$1.61 million obligated fiscal year 1968; $1.04 
fiscal year 1967; and none fiscal year 1966. 

Average Assistance: Average $25,000 each 
contract. 
` Assistance Prerequisites: Submit project 
proposal and receive approval. 

Postgrant Requirements: Pinal reports are 
required for all but coordination projects 
and must meet approval of Federal agency 
concerned. 

Wasi Contact: H. E. Crowther, 
Director, BCF, Department of the Interior, 
Room 3356, Washington, D.C. 20240. Tele- 
phone 343-4993, A/C 202; IDS 183-4993. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Mr. Norman 
G. Wilder, Director, Board of Game and Fish 

mers, Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: Act required that 
funds be obligated in year appropriated. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 38 days. 

Reworking Time: 17 days. 

Related Programs: Public Law 88-309, 
Commercial Fisheries Research and Develop- 
ment Act of 1964; Public Law 89-720, Jelly- 
fish Act of 1966. 


NO. 8.49—COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1964, PUBLIC LAW 88—- 
303 
Authorizing Statute: 78 Stat. 197; U.S.C. 

179a-f. 

Administrator: Director, Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries. 

Nature of Program: To authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to cooperate with the 50 
States and Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, and American Samoa in carrying out 
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research and development of the Nation's 
commercial fisheries. 

Eligibility: The State agency designated by 
Governor as agency authorized by law to reg- 
ulate commercial fisheries. 

Available Assistance: Reimbursement of up 
to 75 percent of cost of approved projects un- 
der Section 4(a). Reimbursement of up to 
100 percent of approved projects under Sec- 
tion 4(b). 

Funding Use Restrictions: Research and 
development, including construction. 

Appropriations Sought: $4.1 million for 
Section 4(a); $400,000 for Section 4(b). 

Past Appropriations: $4.1 million Section 
4(a) this year and each of the preceding 2 
years; $400,000 Section 4(b) this year and 
each of the 2 years. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $4,095,000; 
PY 1967, $4,082,000; FY 1966, $4,400,000. 

Average Assistance: $25,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Submission of a 

ject proposal and a project agreement. 

Postgrant Requirements: Recipient submits 
quarterly progress and completion reports. 
Granting agency conducts periodic on-site 
inspection of work in progress. 

Washington Contact: H. E. Crowther, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20240. Telephone 343-4993, IDS 183-4993. 

Local Contact; For Delaware: Mr, Norman 
G. Wilder, Director, Board of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: Act requires obli- 
gation of funds within 2 years. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 28 days. 

Reworking Time: 14 days. 

Related Programs: The Anadromous Fish 
Act (Public Law 89-304); the Jellyfish Act 
(Public Law 89-720). 


NO. 8,50—BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 
GRADUATE EDUCATIONAL GRANT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Act of August 8, 1956 
(70 Stat. 1126; 16 U.S.C, 760d). 

Administrator: H. E. Crowther, Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Department 
of Interior. 

Nature of Program: The program is to in- 
crease the number of high-caliber scientists 
trained for research in fisheries or in other 
fields relevant to fisheries. It is designed to 
provide financial assistance to graduate stu- 
dents in their work in obtaining a doctoral 
degree. 

Eligibility: United States institutions of 
higher learning which offer a full-time cur- 
riculum leading to the doctoral degree in 
fisheries science or related fields. 

Available Assistance; 2-year graduate edu- 
cational grants. 

Use Restrictions: A. Single student re- 
ceives $3,000 per annum cost-of-living al- 
lowance. B. Married student with one or 
more children receives an additional $1,000 
per annum. C. Tuition and fees. D. Univer- 
sity receives $500 per annum administra- 
tive allowance. 


Appropriations Sought: FY 1969 $100,- 
000. 
Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $70,000; 


FY 1967, $195,000; FY 1966, $195,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $70,000; 
FY 1967, $192,500; FY 1966, $191,885. 

Average Assistance: $10,000, covering a 2- 
year period. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applications will 
be considered only from institutions of 
higher learning in the United States that 
offer a full-time curriculum leading to the 
doctorate. Application should be made by an 
authorized officer of the institution. Stu- 
dents should not apply to the Bureau. They 
will be selected by their institutions. Selec- 
tion must be made without discrimination 
as to race, creed, color, sex, or natural origin. 
The student must be a U.S. citizen or owe 
allegiance to the United States. He or she 
must be working toward a doctorate. 

Post-Grant Requirements: None. The 
Bureau follows up on students to learn when 
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the PhD was received, name of first em- 
Ployer and position held. This is to deter- 
mine if grant recipients continue in fishery 
and related fields after graduation, thereby 
fulfilling the purpose of the program. (Many 
students do not complete doctorate until 1 
or more years after expiration of grant.) 

Washington Contact: Dr, Roland F. Smith, 
Assistant Director for Biological Research, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20240. Telephone AC 202, 343-4106. 

Local Contact: Program administered by 
the Washington office. There is no. regional 
contact. 

Application Deadlines: December 1 (mid- 
night) of each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 4 months 
March 1 is scheduled date for announcement 
of awards. 

Reworking Time: No return, awards are 
based on applications as submitted. 

Related Programs: (A) National Defense 
Graduate Fellowship Program, Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare; (B) Guaranteed Loan Pro- 
gram, Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; (C) Gradu- 
ate fellowship programs administered by the 
National Science Foundation. 

NO. 8.55—NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE FUND? 
PAYMENTS TO COUNTIES 

Authorizing Statute: Refuge Sharing Act; 
65 Stat. 707 as amended August 30, 1964, 78 
Stat. 701; 16 U.S.C. 715s. 

Administrator: Division of Wildlife Ref- 
uges, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Department of the Interior. : 

Nature of Program: To share revenues re- 
ceived from the sale of of National 
Wildlife Refuge System with counties con- 
taining refuge lands. 

Eligibility: Any county with lands of a 
National Wildlife Refuge located in it. 

Available Assistance: Financial. 

Use Restrictions: For benefit of public 
schools and roads. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,600,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,732,000; 
FY 1967, $1,546,000; FY 1966, $1,062,837. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $1,731,806; 
FY 1967, $1,550,695; FY 1966, $1,063,837. 

Average Assistance: FY 1967, $5,118 per 
county (303 counties) 

Prere The county must 
contain lands of a National Wildlife Refuge, 
and it must give an unrestricted assurance 
that services and benefits of the program 
will be administered on a non-discriminatory 
basis as required by Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

Postgrant- Requirements: Compliance re- 
view of Title VI assurances. 

Washington Contact: Raymond E. Podalak, 
Chief, Division of Finance, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. Telephone 343-5378. 

Local Contact: C. Edward Carlson, Re- 
gional Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, 809 Peachtree-Seventh Building, At- 
lanta, Georgia 30323, telepnone 526-5100; or 
Richard E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, U.S. Post Office 
and Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts 
02109, telephone 223-2961. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Related Programs: Other Federal landhold- 
ing agencies such as Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management have similar 
programs. 

NO. 8.56—CONSTRUCTION : SPORTFISH FACILITIES 

Authorizing Statute: 16 U.S.C. 661, 16 
U.S.C. 666, 16 U.S.C. 668bb (Supp. IE, 1965- 
66), 16 U.S.C. 778a, and others. 

In addition, there have been a number of 
Acts of Congress authorizing construction of 
specific facilities or stations. 

Administrator: Division of Fish Hatcheries, 
Division of Fishery Research, and Division of 
Fishery Services, Department of the Interior. 


— . m ˙ —˙ 
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Nature of Program: To provide facilities 
such as fish hatcheries and fishery research 


“Fish Stocking in State-and Indian Owned 
Waters” questions. 

This program provides assistance and sup- 
port only indirectly through other Bureau 
programs. 

NO. 8.57—WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT ASSISTANCE 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 86-797, Sikes Act; 
P.L. 87-732, Drainage Referral Act. 

Administrator: Division of Wildlife Serv- 
ices, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: To encourage wetland 
preservation; provide advice on preservation 
and development of game and non-game 
wildlife habitat. 

Eligibility: All levels from individuals to 
other Federal agencies. Emphasis given to 
assisting Indians. 

Available Assistance: Technical advice. 

Use Restrictions: Esthetic, recreation, wild- 
life production. 


Appropriations Sought: 
Budget estimate for FY 1968. $432,000 


„ nso ee +9, 000 
Co a Re ae ee 441, 000 
Past Appropriation: 
T 405, 000 
TT—T—T—T—T—TVTTTFTTTT na +4, 000 
— Sel I EE EI 409, 000 
C 100, 000 
F oaeeen cee een ce +3, 000 
r / ee! 103, 000 
For FY 1966 (from other func- 
ens) OD 


Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 (thru March 
31, $236,237; FY 1967, $103,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: None. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Jack H. Berry- 
man, Chief, Division of Wildlife Services, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife; U.S. 
Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20240. Telephone 343-4707. 

Local Contact: Region 4 (Southeast States) 

Mr. C. Edward Carlson, Regional Director, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 809 
Peachtree—Seventh Building, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia 30323. Telephone 404-526-5100. For the 
East. 
Region 5 (Northeast States) Mr. Richard 
E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bureau of 
Sport Pisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Post Office 
and Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts, 
02100. Telephone 617-223-2961. 

Related Programs: Agricultural Conserva- 
tion, Resource Conservation, and Develop- 
ment Cropland Conversion, Great Plains Con- 
servation, model cities. 

NO. 8.58—ANIMAL DAMAGE CONTROL 

Authorizing Statute: 46 Stat. 1468; 7 U.S.C. 
426. 16 U.S.C. 661. 60 Stat. 1080. 

Administrator: Division of Wildlife Sery- 
ices, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Program to control 
animals destructive to crops, livestock, for- 
ests, property, game animals or other neces- 
sary commodities. Program conducted in co- 
operation with State, county and local gov- 
ernments, and with Ifivestock, conservation 
and other agencies and individuals. 

Eligibtlity: Primartly farmers, sheep and 
cattle growers, foresters, hunters, etc., In- 
directly the entire American public. 

Available Assistance: Economic (thru op- 
erational control and technical assistance 
programs). 

Use Restrictions: For produc- 
tion; for human health and safety; for pro- 
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tection of property; for protection of live- 
stock, 


Appropriations Sought: 
estimate, FY 1969... $2, 942, 000 
Pay act coat. ĩͥ — -++21,000 
r 2, OES 000 

Past Appropriations: 

e. 2, 985, 000 
Cut packs ðͤ K — B80, 000 
PN hy aes a eS Se +67, 000 
„C ͤ v 2. 707, 000 
CCT 2, 621, 000 
Pay act tt. 86, 000 
F 2. 707, 000 
„ TD, ae naan 2, 381, 000 
Pay eet cost. 5 +30, 000 
A 2, 411, 000 


Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 (thru March 
1931), $2,171,517; FY 1967, $2,693,071; FY 
1966, $2,309,699. 

Assistance Prerequisites: A service func- 
tion, Division tries to fulfill all requests for 
assistance that time and funds permit. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Jack H. Berry- 
man, Chief, Division of Wildlife Services, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. 
Department of Interior, Washington, D.C. 
20240. Telephone 343-4707. 

Local Contact: For the East, Region 4 
(Southeast States), Mr. C. Edward Carlson, 
Regional Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife, 809 Peachtree—Seventh Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia 30323. Telephone 404- 
526-5100. 

Region 5 (Northeast States), Mr. Richard 
E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Post Office and 
Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts 02109. 
Telephone 617-223-2961. 

Related Programs: Other Federal agencies 
as Forest Service, National Park Service, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, military and 
health agencies, conduct similar programs on 
their lands. Also, a few States conduct animal 
control with no Federal participation. 


NO. 8.59.—FARM FISH POND MANAGEMENT 


Authorizing Statute: Fish and Wildlife Co- 
ordination Act (16 U.S.C. 661-66c) Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 (16 U.S.C. 7422-7423). 

Administrator: Division of Pish Hatcheries, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Small fish, in correct 
species combinations, are stocked to estab- 
lish a self-perpetuating pond fish popula- 
tions. The objective is to develop a balanced 
pond eapable of supporting recreational fish- 
ing over a period of years. The fish also pro- 
vide a good source of high protein food. 

Eligibility: Individual owners of farm 


ponds, 

Available Assistance: Stocking of fish. 

Use Restrictions: To produce and distrib- 
ute fish used in stocking farm ponds. 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriations are 
requested for the operation of the entire 
N.F.H. system and are not broken down into 
component parts of the program. (The entire 
appropriations requested for the Division of 
Fish Hatcheries is $9,726,500.) 

Past Appropriations: See above. FY 1968, 
$9,748,500; FY 1967, $8,431,200; FY 1966, 
$8,184,100. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $1,072,300; 
FY 1967, $960,300; FY 1966, $841,050. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The pond must 
be at least one-quarter acre in size and not 
open to any commercial fishery enterprises. 

Washington Contact: Harvey Willoughby, 
Chief Division of Fish Hatcheries, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20240. Telephone 343-2197. 

Local Contact: For the East.—C, Edward 
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Carlson, Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Pisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, 809 Peachtree—Seventh Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia 30323. Telephone 526 
5100. 

Richard E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, U.S. Post Office and 
Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts 02109. 
Telephone 223-2961. 

Application Deadlines: There are no appli- 
cation deadlines requests for fish—may be 
filed at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: Department of Agri- 
culture provides technical and financial as- 
sistance for pond construction. 


NO. 8.60—-FISH STOCKING IN STATE- 
INDIAN-OWNED WATERS 


Authorizing Statute: Fish and Wildlife 
Coordination Act (16 U.S.C. 661-66c); Fish 
and Wildlife Act of 1956 (16 U.S.C. 742a- 
7421): Mitchell Act (16 U.S.C. 755-757); 
Annual Appropriation Acts. 

Administrator: Division of Fish Hatcheries, 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: To assist the States and 
the various Indian tribes in developing the 
fishery resource base through management 
stocking of public fishing waters. The broad 
objective is to support recreational fishing 
opportunities for the general public. In the 
case of fisheries on Indian reservations, the 
fisheries provide economic benefit to the 
tribes through sale of permits and licenses 
and provision of services and supplies. 

Eligibility: The beneficiaries are the public 
at large. Planning for the is handled 
by the State fish and game agencies and the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

Available Assistance: Stocking of fish in 
field fishery management assistance. 

Use Restrictions: To produce and distri- 
bute fish used in stocking. 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriations are 
requested for the operation of the entire 
N.F.H. system and are not broken down into 
component parts of the program. (The en- 
tire appropriations requested in Fx 1969 for 
the Division of Fish Hatcheries is $9,726,500) . 

Past Appr See above. FY 1966, 
$8,184,100; FY 1967, $8,431,200; FY 1968, 
$9,748,500. 

Obligations: Incurred FY 1968, $5,880,442; 
FY 1967, $5,609,795; FY 1966, $4,219,767. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Determinations of 
the biological characteristics of the waters 
involved and the type of fishery are made 
by fishery biologists. Their determinations 
from the basis for allocating fish from na- 
tional hatcheries. 

Post-grant Requirements: Post stocking 
evaluations are carried out by the States and 
the Bureau (not a grant program). 

Washington Contact: Harvey Willoughby, 
Chief, Division of Fish Hatcheries, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20240. Telephone: 343-2197. 

Local Contact: For the East—C. Edward 
Carison, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, U.S. Department of the Interior, 809 
Peachtree-Seventh Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia 
30323. Telephone 526-5100. 

Richard E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, U.S. Post Office 
and Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts 
02109. Telephone 223-2961. 

Related Programs: Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife cooperates in certain in- 
stances in making pre- and post-stocking 
studies to evaluate results, 

NO. 8.61— MANAGEMENT AND INVESTIGATIONS OF 
FISH AND WILDLIFE RESOURCES 

Authorizing Statute: Fish and Wildlife Co- 

ordination Act (48 Stat. 401, as amended, 16 


AND 


Studies, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, Department of the Interior, 
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Nature of Program; Program of studies de- 

signed to develop recommendations to pre- 
vent losses and damages to fish and wildlife 
resources, and where possible, to enhance 
these resources in connection with water and 
related land resources development projects 
and programs. 
Eligibility: Construction agencies are re- 
quired to consult with BSF&W and State fish 
and game ents. Formal reports are 
prepared by BSF&W in consultation with 
State agencies and the reports carry State 
concurrence. To this extent, States are as- 
sisted in their reporting requirements. 

Available Assistance: Technical, consulta- 
tive services. 

Use Restrictions: For studies and reports of 
impacts on fish and wildlife resources of 
Federal and Federally licensed water resource 
development projects. 

Appropriations Sought; FY 1969, $1,253,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,165,000; 
FY 1967, $1,451,000; FY 1966, $1,414,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $1,165,000; 
FY 1967, $1,451,000; FY 1966, $1,414,000. 

Washington Contact: William M. White, 
Chief, Division of River Basin Studies, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20240. Telephone 343-4442. 

Local Contact: For the East—C. Edward 
Carlson, Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, 809 Peachtree-Seventh Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia 30323. Telephone 526-5100. 

Richard E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, U.S. Post Office and 
Courthouse, Boston, Mass., 02109. Telephone 
223-2961. 

Harry L, Rietze, Regional Director, Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Juneau, Alaska 
99801. 

Related Programs: Studies and reports are 
all related to activities of Federal construc- 
tion and licensing agencies, particularly the 
water and related land resource development 
programs of the Corps of Engineers, the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and Soil Conservation 
Service and the electric power facility licens- 
ing of the Federal Power Commission and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


NO. 8.62—THE ANADROMOUS FISH PROGRAM 


futhorizing Statute: P.L. 89-304, 79 Stat. 
1125. 

Administrator: Jointly administered by 
BSFW & BCF Division of Federal Aid, Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Nature of Program: The conservation de- 
velopment, and enhancement of the ana- 
dromous fish resources of the nation, and 
those fish in the Great Lakes that ascend 
streams to spawn. 

Eligibility: Thirty-one States are eligible 
(including Delaware), and other non-Federal 
interests, such as municipalities, private in- 
dividuals, private organizations and univer- 
sities. 

Available Assistance: Financial. 

Use Restrictions: Planning and coordina- 
tion, Inventory, Research, Supplements to 
natural reproduction, Fish facility construc- 
tion, and Habitat improvement. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,325,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $4.5 million 
(equally divided between BCF and BSW); 
FY 1967, $5.35 million ($3 million was placed 
in Budgetary Reserve and subsequently 
lapsed; $2.35 million was allotted, equally 
divided between BSFW and BCF); FY 1966, 
no allocation. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,425,000 
BSFW, $2,325,000 BCF; FY 1967, $1,175,000 
BSFW, $1,175,000 BSFW; FY 1966, none. 

Average Assistance: $40,000 BSFW, $25,000 

Assistance Prerequisities: The applicant 
must be able to supply at least 50% of the 
funds from a non-Federal source; a proposed 
project must be capable of developing, en- 
hancing and conserving the anadromous fish 
resources of the nation, including those fish 
in the Great Lakes that ascend the streams 
to spawn. 
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Postgrant Requirements: An annual prog- 
ress report; a final report; and the retention 
of records for audit for a period of 3 years 
after final payment. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Division of 
Federal Aid, BSFW & BCF, Department of the 
Interior. 

Local Contact: For the East: C. Edward 
Carlson, Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Department of 
the Interior; 809 Peachtree-Seventh Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia 30323. Telephone 526- 
5100. 

Richard E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, U.S. Post Office 
and Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts 
02109. Telephone 223-2961. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 22 working 
days. 

Reworking Time: 15 working days. 

Related Programs; Federal Ald in Wildlife 
Restoration, or Pittman-Robertson Program. 
Federal Aid in Fish Restoration, or Dingell- 
Johnson Program. Commercial Fisheries Re- 
search and Development Act Program. 


NO. 8.63—-FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


Authorizing Statute: Federal Aid in Wild- 
life Restoration Act (Pittmann-Robertson 
Act) of Sept. 2, 1937 (50 Stat. 917), as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 669-669b, 6690-6691). 

Administrator; Division of Federal Aid. 

Nature of Program: To participate with 
State Fish and Game Departments in 
conducting wildlife restoration projects. 

Eligibility: State Fish and Game Depart- 
ments. 

Available Assistance; Financial. 

Use Restrictions; To restore wildlife popu- 
lations; and, to provide benefits for hunters 
and related outdoor recreationists through 
land acquisition, development and research. 

Appropriations Sought: The General Ap- 
propriations Act of 1951 provides for a 
permanent indefinite appropriation of the 
amount deposited in the Treasury each year 
from the 11-percent excise tax on sporting 
arms and ammunition. 

Past Appropriations; FY 1968, $27,805,900; 
FY 1967, $24,343,804; FY 1966, $20,200,720. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $25,000,000 
(estimated); FY 1967, $21,364,052; FY 1966, 
$17,047,776. 

Average Assistance: Apportionments to 
States for fiscal 1968 were between $1,316,000 
and $131,600, which are the maximum and 
minimum allowable under the Act. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Initially, the 
State must have passed legislation assent- 
ing to the provisions of the Act, and legisla- 
tion which prohibits the diversion of fees 
paid by hunters to activities other than ad- 
ministration of the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment. Projects submitted by the State must 
be substantial in character and design. Other 
conditions are contained in Title 50 Part 80 
of the Code of Federal Regulations. 

Postgrant Requirements: Reporting and 
evaluation requirements are contained in the 
Federal Aid in Fish and Wildlife Restoration 
Manual. 

Washington Contact; M. A. Marston, Chief, 
Division of Federal Aid, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 

Local Contact: For the East: E. Edward 
Carlson, Regional Director, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Department of the 
Interior, 809 Peachtree-Seventh Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia, 30323 Telephone 526-5100. 

Richard E. Griffith, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior, U.S. Post Office 
and Courthouse, Boston, Massachusetts 
02109. Telephone 223-2961. 

Application Deadlines: Projects are ac- 
cepted throughout the year. Amounts ap- 
portioned must be obligated within 2 years. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 10 days. 

Reworking Time: 5 days. 

Related Programs: Federal Aid in Fish Res- 
toration. Anadromous and Great Lakes 
Fisheries Conservation (P.L. 89-304). Com- 
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mercial Fisheries Research and Development 
(P.L. 88-309) . 


No. 8,56—GRANTS TO STATES FOR OUTDOOR REC- 
REATION PLANNING, PROPERTY ACQUISITION, 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Authorizing Statute: P.L. 88-578. 
Administrator: Chief, Division of Land and 

Water Conservation Fund (State), Bureau of 

Outdoor Recreation, Department of the In- 

terior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 

Nature of Program: The Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act provides for grants to 
States, and through them to political sub- 
divisions and other units of States, for plan- 
ning, acquistion, and development of public 
outdoor recreation areas and facilities. 

Eligibility: Political subdivisions, such as 
city and county governments, and other offi- 
cial public agencies of the State are eligible. 
The State, however, holds initial prerogative 
and responsibility for determining which 
projects and which agencies shall be sup- 
ported, and for establishing the order 
in which projects may be financed. 

Available Assistance; A State must prepare 
a comprehensive Statewide outdoor recrea- 
tion plan which the Bureau finds adequate 
for the purposes of the act before it may 
receive grants for acquisition or development 
projects. Planning grants and limited techni- 
cal assistance are available for the prepara- 
tion of State outdoor recreation plans. Acqui- 
sition and development projects which are in 
accord with the State’s outdoor recreation 
plan and which meet Bureau criteria are eli- 
gible for matching grants, for up to 50 per- 
cent of the cost of a project. 

Appropriations Sought: The Appropria- 
tion sought for Fscal Year 1969 for assist- 
ance to States amounts to $65 million. 

Past Appropriations: Appropriations for 
State assistance were $10,375 in FY 1965; 
$82,408,718 in FY 1966; $56,531,090 in FY 
1967; and $65,000,000 in FY 1968. Appropria- 
tions sought for State assistance in FY 1969 
amount to $65,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal “obligations” 
for projects were $204,167 in FY 1965; $14,- 
064,259 in FY 1966; and $81,497,815 in FY 
1967. Final obligations for FY 1968 would not 
be available until June 30. 

It should be noted that funds apportioned 
during a given fiscal year are available for 
obligation during that year and the two fol- 
lowing fiscal years. Thus, the obligations in- 
curred during a particular fiscal year do not 
necessarily have a direct relationship with 
that year’s appropriation. 

Average Assistance: The average size of 
grants is $55,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To receive match- 
ing funds from the Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund, each project must be in ac- 
cord with the comprehensive statewide out- 
door recreation plan which has been found 
adequate by the Bureau. The participant 
(sponsoring State or local government agen- 
cy) must agree to permanently dedicate proj- 
ects to public outdoor recreation use, and 
assume responsibility for continuing opera- 
tion and maintenance. 

Postgrant Requirements: An appraisal re- 
port, five-year history of conveyances, and 
satisfactory evidence of title are required 
prior to payment for each parcel acquired, 
The Bureau may request additional docu- 
mentation when deemed necessary. 

Following project approval, construction 
plans and specifications for all projects 
totaling $100,000 or more and for selected 
projects under $100,000 must be submitted 
for Bureau review, and Bureau review must 
be completed prior to the beginning of 
construction, The State will be notified at 
the time of approval when projects under 
$100,000 are selected. 

If the project includes work to be done 
by force account, a summary of the pro- 
posed procedures, records and controls to 
be employed in the work must be submitted 
to the Bureau prior to the of con- 
struction. The summary must include a work 
schedule and a detailed estimate of costs. 
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Additional documentation such as copies 
of bid summaries, contracts, leases, agree- 
ments, etc., also may be required upon re- 
quest by the Bureau. 

W. 


vation Fund (State), Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation, (Telephone: 343-4097) is the 
responsible Washington official a potential 
beneficiary should contact regarding this 


program. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Regional 
Office is at 128 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, 
Penna, 19102; State Officer is Rudolph Jass, 
Director of State Planning, State Planning 
Office, Thomas Collins Building, 530 S. Du- 
Pont Highway, Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: Application dead- 
lines, ff any, are set by the individual states; 
however, the Bureau cannot share in those 
costs of projects incurred prior to Bureau 
approval of the project. 

Approval /Disapproval Time; An average of 
68 calendar days is required to prone ap- 
plications and notify the applicant of ap- 
proval or disapproval. 

Reworking Time: No project is retained 
over 45 days if the application must be re- 
turned for reworking. 

Related Programs; Other Federal programs 
related to outdoor recreation are listed in 
the booklet, Federal Assistance tn Outdoor 
Recreation.” 

NO. 8.70—SOLID WASTE RESEARCH PROGRAM: 
GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 

Authorizing Statute: The “Solid Waste Dis- 
posal Act,” Public Law 89-272, October 20, 
1966. 


Administrator: Program is administered by 
Earl T. Hayes, Acting Director, Bureau of 
Mines. 


Nature of Program: Major objective is the 
wise and efficient use of solid wastes issuing 
incidental to mining, or utilization 
of minerals and research laboratories. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for 
research and development. 

Appropriations Sought: Fx 1969 funds for 
contracts and grants are requested in amount 
of $567,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $567,000; FY 
1967, $800,000; FY 1966, none. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $585,000; 
FY 1967, $623,000; FY 1966, none. 

Average Assistance: About $30,000. 

Assistance Prerequisttes: Applicant must 
submit proposal for research on solid mineral 
wastes and must be a bona fide organization 
or individual that has qualifications neces- 
sary to perform the research. 

Post-Grant Requirements: Post grant re- 
porting includes final reports of research and 
financial transactions. 


Washington Contact: Responsible Wash- 
ington official is Dr. Earl T. Hayes, Acting Di- 
rector, U.S, Bureau of Mines, Room 4614, In- 
terior Building, 18th and C Streets NW, 
Washington, D.C. Telephone 343-4815. 

Local Contact: Regional and State officials 
should contact Director, Bureau of Mines, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 20240. 

Application Deadlines; No specific dead- 
lines, program is of continuing nature. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About 3 
months. 

Reworking Time; About 2 months. 

Related Programs: Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, under Solid Waste 
Disposal Act of 1965, has responsibility for 
areas involving solid organic wastes such as 
municipal 3 Bieta i sludge, trash, and 
disposal faciliti 
NO. 8.71—GRANTS AND CONTRACTS MADE FOR 

RESEARCH RELATED TO THE MINERAL PROGRAM 

OF THE BUREAU OF MINES, DEPARTMENT OF 

THE INTERIOR 

Name: This is not an assistance or support 
program as such. Grants and contracts are 
made to universities and other nonprofit in- 
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stitutions for research work in connection 
with programs funded by the Conservation 
and Development of Mineral Resources ap- 
8 


Administrator: Earl T. Hayes, Acting Di- 
rector, Bureau of Mines. 

Nature of Program: Grants or contracts 
are made when universities or other non- 
profit organizations have a special compe- 
tence to do research work that cannot be 
accomplished in-house at the time but which 
is important to achievement of program ob- 
jectives. 

Eligibility: Universities and other non- 
profit institutions with proper research fa- 
cilities and personnel. 

Available Assistance; Grants or contracts 
are made based on costs of research. 

Use Restrictions: Research related to min- 
erals programs under the Conservation and 
Development of Mineral Resources appro- 
priation. 

Appropriations: Appropriations are not 
sought specifically for these items since they 
are not in the form of an assistance pro- 
gram. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $193,000; 
FY 1967, $298,000; FY 1966, none. 

Average Assistance: Average grant size in 
1968 has been approximately $20,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
submit proposal for research and must be 
a bona fide organization or individual that 
has qualifications necessary to perform the 
research. 

Postgrant Requirements; Post-grant re- 
porting includes final reports of research and 
financial transactions. 

Washington Contact: Responsible Wash- 
ington official is Dr. Earl T. Hayes, Acting 
Director, Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior. 18th and C Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20240. Telephone 343-4815. 

Local Contact: Regional and State officials 
should contact Director, Bureau of Mines, 
address above. 

Application Deadlines: No specific dead- 
lines, program is of a continuing nature. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About 4 
months. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 8.72—INSPECTIONS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND 
RESCUE WORK 


Authorizing Statute: Organic Act, Bureau 
of Mines; Federal Coal Mine Safety Act; 
Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety 
Act. 

Administrator: Earl T. Hayes, Acting Di- 
rector, Bureau of Mines, Room 4614, Interior 
Building, 18th and C Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Telephone 343-4815. 

Nature of Program: Objectives and pur- 
pose are to reduce accidents, injuries, and 
deaths, and make more healthful the min- 
eral industries. 

Eligibility: With one minor exception this 
program does not involve grants to anyone. 
The exception is that up to $500,000 annually 
is authorized for matching fund grants to 
the States to enhance health and safety in 
coal mines. There are some other financial 
restrictions. Only two or three applications 
have been received and no grants have been 


made. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $8,830,- 
000, of which $300,000 is for the grants pro- 
gram. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $8,378,000 
($300,000 for first-year of grants program); 
PY 1967, $7,543,000; PY 1966, $7,187,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $8,3'78,000 
(grants, none); FT 1967, $7,409,945; FY 1966, 
$7,063,841 (grants program not in effect PY 
1967 and 1966). 

Average Assistance: No grants have been 
made to date. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants must 
meet the project purpose, provide matching 
funds, and meet other financial limitations. 
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3 Requirements: Routine reports 
and financial audit are 


Mines, at above address. 
Application Deadlines: July 1 of each fis- 
eal year. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: No grants 
have been made, no experience is available. 
Reworking Time: No experience. 
Related Programs: None. 


NO. 8.73—CONTROL OF FIRES IN COAL DEPOSITS 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 83-738 (68 Stat. 
1009). 

Administrator: Chief, Division of Accident 
Prevention and Health, Bureau of Mines. 

Nature of Program: The program provides 
for the control and extinguishment of out- 
crop and underground coal fires to prevent 
injuries, loss of life, protect public health, 
conserve natural resources and surface 
property. 

Eligibility: There is no restriction eligibil- 
ity for benefits, except. the requirement for 
matching funds. 

Available Assistance: Assistance available 
consists of consultation, planning, and con- 
trol of fires. 

Use Restrictions: The funds can be spent 
for control of fires in coal on. Fed- 
eral lands and in inactive coal deposits. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$209,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal 1968, $203,000; 
fiscal year 1967, $203,000; fiscal year 1966, 
$311,000, 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 
$203,000; fiscal year 1967, $201,318; 
year 1966, $309,070. 

Average Assistance: The average grant is 
highly variable. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must match Federal expenditures and pro- 
vide authority to enter on land. 

Postgrant Requirements: The postgrant 
reporting and evaluation requirements are 
variable. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Division of 
Accident Prevention and Health, Bureau of 
Mines, Interior Building, 18th and C Streets, 
NW., Washington, D.C. Telephone: 343-5393, 

Local Contact: Eastern States: Project Co- 
ordinator, Mine Fire Control, Bureau of 
Mines, 4800 Forbes Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15213. Telephone: 621-4500 
(AC 412). 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The average 
elapsed time between receipt of application 
and notice of approval or disapproval is vari- 
able, but usually within a month. 

Reworking Time: 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: A related program ad- 
ministered by this agency is the control of 
fires under the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act of 1965, Public Law 89-4, Sec- 
tion 205(n)(2), which requires matching 
funds of only 25 percent; control of fires in 
culm banks; subsidence control by filling 
mine voids; and restoration of surface lands 
in strip-mined areas, 

NO. 8.74—APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM FOR MINING AREA RESTORATION 

Authorizing Statute: Section 205(a)(1) of 
PL. 89-4 (Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965) as amended by P.L. 90-103 
(Appalachian Regional Development Act 
Amendments of 1967). 

Administrator: The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. Programs and projects are carried out by 
the Bureau of Mines. 

Nature of Program: To further the eco- 
nomic development of the Appalachian re- 


1968, 
fiscal 


by 
to States in the region to seal and fill voids 
im abandoned coal mines and abandoned oil 
and gas wells and to reclaim and rehabilitate 
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lands affected by the strip and surface mining 
and processing of coal and other minerals, in- 
cluding lands affected by waste piles. 

Eligibility: States in the Appalachian re- 
gion, but only for such portions as are lo- 
cated in counties specifically included in 
P.L. 89-4 as amended. 

Available Assistance; Assistance is prin- 
cipally financial, although technical advice is 
provided in the evaluation of project material 
submitted by the applicant State. 

Use Restrictions: Payments to contractors 
chosen to do project work in accord with reg- 
ulations established by the Secretary of the 
Interior, 

Appropriations Sought; The Interior De- 
partment receives no appropriation for this 
work. Funds are appropriated to the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Commission 
which in turn transfers funds to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the conduct of proj- 
ect work which the Commission has author- 
ized 


Past Appropriations; The total sum of 
$36,500,000 was authorized to be spent for all 
mining area restoration projects and pro- 
grams under P.L. 89-4. Actual appropriations 
made for Section 205 work that was to be 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines under 
P.L. 89-4, since passage of the act, were as 
follows: FY 1965, $16,000,000; FY 1966, 0; FY 
1967, $7,000,000; FY 1968, 0; Total $23,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred; FY 1966, $900,000.00; 
FY 1967, $1,208,000.00; FY 1968 (to date), 
$1,440,000.00. 

Average Assistance: There are no loans 
under this program. The grants are actually 
Contribution Contracts which pledge that a 
certain amount of Federal funding will be 
available for a given project. Federal funds 
are paid only when the State receives and 
approves bills submitted by the project con- 
tractors and when it certifies to the Bureau 
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of Mines that the work was done, usually on 
a monthly basis. The average Federal obli- 
gation approved per Contribution Contract 
to date is $691,000.00. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The Appalachian 
Regional Development Commission receives 
applications from member States. Conditions 
to be met in applying for project approval, or 
the criteria for evaluating such applications, 
come from that body. 

Postgrant Requirements: Projects must be 
maintained after completion. The responsi- 
bility is placed upon the State or a local 
government cooperator by terms of the joint 
Contribution Contract. New mining activity 
that would disturb the work is forbidden. 

Washington Contact: Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Commission, 1966 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
20009. 

Local Contact: Governor of Appalachian 
State. 

Application Deadlines: No terminal dead- 
line has been set other than that the Ap- 
palachian Act shall cease to be in effect 
July 1, 1971. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Washington 
Contact, above. 

Related Programs: An Appalachian Mine 
Fire Control Program is carried out under 
the provisions of Section 205 (a) (2) of P.L. 
89-4 as amended. It is similar to the Sub- 
sidence program except that in the case of 
mine fire projects the Bureau of Mines per- 
forms all the engineering, advertises and 
awards the contracts for the work, and re- 
ceives a grant from the State of not less than 
25 percent, 

The State grant or contribution is held 
in a trust fund until payments are made 
to the project contractor. The Anthracite 
Mine Water Control Program established by 
P.L. 84-162 as amended, is closely related, 


Obligations (in thousands of dollars) 


1966 
actual 


Payments to Oklahoma (royalties) (44 Stat. 740). 3 
The State of Oklahoma is paid 374 percent 
of the Red River oil and gas royalties collected 
in lieu of State and local taxes upon Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Apache tribal funds to be used 
for construction and maintenance of public 
toads and support of public schools. 
Payments to Coos and Douglas Counties, Ore; 
rom 8 Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands 
.de e 
Out of receipts from the Coos Bay Wagon 
Road grant lands in Oregon, payments, in 
of taxes are made to Coos and Douglas Counties 
for schools, highways, roads, bridges, and port 
istricts (timber). 
1 to counties, aragon and California grant 
W 218; 50 Stat. 876). 20, 038 


in which the lands are situated, to be used as 
other county funds (timber). 
Payments to States (grazing fees) (43 U.S.C. 3150). 1 
The States are paid 3314 percent of the fees 
from each grazing district on Indian lands 
ceded to the United States within the States’ 


boundaries. 

1 5 to States from prazing peenu and so 
orth, e grazing districts (43 
US. 3 PFC 258 

from public domain lands outside 


grazing districts. 


actual 


1967 1968 1969 
estimate estimate 


June 25, 1968 


but applies only to the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


No. 8.75 Minerals Discovery Loan Pro- 
gram—Exploration Contracts for 36 Com- 
modities to Encourage Output 

No. 8.76 Surveys, Investigations, and Re- 
search in Topographic Mapping 

No. 8.77 Surveys, Investigations, and Re- 
search in Water Resources Investigation 


BUREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT 


NO. 8.80—-PAYMENTS TO QUALIFIED STATES AND 
COUNTIES FROM MONEY RECEIVED FROM GRAZ- 
ING PERMITS, TIMBER SALES, MINERAL ROYAL- 
TIES, AND SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Nature of Program: The Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, ad- 
ministers a number of receipt accounts from 
which funds are paid to certain states and 
counties as prescribed by law. These funds 
are derived from receipts collected from pub- 
lic lands in these states and counties and 
does not require annual appropriation. The 
Bureau distributes these funds to the state 
and county governments who in turn admin- 
ister the distribution of these funds. The dis- 
tribution of these funds is automatic and 
does not require any application by the bene- 
fiting states and counties. 

The State of Delaware being one of the 
original states, never has received any funds 
from any public land receipt accounts nor 
have any funds ever been appropriated for 
any purpose by the Bureau. 

Appropriations: The receipt accounts au- 
thorizing statutes, a brief description of the 
account indicating program and perform- 
ance, and obligations incurred for Fiscal 
Years 1966, 1967, and estimated for 1968 and 
1969 are as follows: 


Obligations (in thousands of dollars) 


1966 1967 1968 1969 
actual actual estimate estimate 


4 2 5 


242 212 266 


The States are paid 5 percent of the net 


proceeds from the sale 
public land products. 
Payments to States, 
orth, public lands wit! 
60 15b, 315i 


618 733 


public land and 


from grazing receipts, and so 
nin Fn dis 


istricts (43 


315 319 


Payments to States from grazing receipts, and so 
orth, public lands within grazing districts, mis- 


cellaneous (43 U.S.C. 315) 


20,965 21, 761 21, 761 


percent of the receipts from bonuses, royalti 


i 
i 

H 

i 

i 

H 

; 

i 

: 

i 

‘ 

i 

i 

i 
> 
o 
> 
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48,063 49, 984 


and rentals resulting from development ol 
mineral resources under the Mineral Leasin, 


submarginal lands, 25 


Of the revenues received from the use of 
rcent is paid to the 


tash deposits ( 


115 115 


counties in which such land is for school and 


road purposes, 


NO, 8.81—REAL PROPERTY FOR RECREATION AND 
PUBLIC PURPOSES 

Authorizing Statute: Act of June 4, 1926 
ty Seta 741), as amended (43 U.S.C. 869 to 
8 4 

b State and District offices of 
the Bureau of Land Management, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: To help promote the 
wisest use of public lands by encouraging 
qualified applicants to lease or purchase suit- 
able tracts to develop for various public pur- 


poses. 
Eligibility: States, Federal and State in- 


strumentalities and political subdivisions, in- 
cluding counties and municipalities; and 
nonprofit associations and nonprofit corpora- 
tions. 

Available Assistance: Sale of public land 
for historical monument purposes at no 
charge; sale of public land at prices as low 
as $2.50 per acre or $50 per transaction; lease 
of land at annual rentals as low as $0.25 per 
acre. 

Appropriations: No funds available to ap- 
plicants through this Bureau. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In order to receive 
a patent or lease, applicant must present an 


acceptable plan of development and use of 
the land, agree to non-discrimination in the 
use of the land based on race, color, etc., 
charge no more than reasonable fees and 
recognize certain rights reserved to the 
United States. 

Postgrant Requirements: No post-patent 
reporting and evaluations required of paten- 
tee. Compliance with plans of development 
and use and other stipulations is periodi- 
cally checked by Bureau representatives. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Division of 
Program Management, Land and Minerals, 
Bureau of Land Management, Interior Build- 
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ing, 18th and C Sts., NW., Washington, D.C, 
20240; telephone 343-3811 (IDS Code 183). 
Local Contact: None for Delaware. 
Application Deadlines: None. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: Varies from 
two weeks to several months depending upon 
the information already on hand, field exam- 
inations, and other complexities. 
Related Programs: None by this Bureau. 


NO. 8.82—ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AND 
SALVAGE 


Authorizing Statute: Act for the Preserva- 
tion of American Antiquities (P.L. 59-209) 
6/8/06; Historic Sites Act (P.L. 74-292) 
8/21/35; and Reservoir Salvage Act (P.L. 
86-523) 6/27/60. 

Administrator: Chief Archeologist, Division 
of Archeology, Office of Archeology and His- 
toric Preservation, National Park Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20240. 

Nature of Program: To conduct archeo- 
logical research providing information neces- 
sary for management, preservation, and inter- 
pretation of areas administered by National 
Park Service and to salvage archeological, 
historical, and paleontological remains 
threatened with destruction through feder- 
ally financed or licensed construction activi- 
ties, 

Eligibility: Reputable museums, univer- 
sities, colleges, or other recognized scientific 
or educational institutions. 

Available Assistance: Financial and ad- 
visory. 

Use Restrictions: Normal expenses of 
archeological research. 

Appropriations Sought: $1,400,000 in 1969 
fiscal year. 

Past Appropriations: For FY 1968, $1,631,- 
000; FY 1967, $1,553,000; FY 1966, $1,489,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $860,000; 
FY 1967, $650,000; FY 1966, $630,000. 

Average Assistance: $5,178. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Principal investi- 
gator must be a qualified archeologist affili- 
ated with an institution as described above. 

Postgrant Requirements: An acceptable re- 
port of research must be submitted within 12 
months of completion of field work. 

Washington Contact: Chief Archeologist, 
Division of Archeology, National Park Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20240, (202) 343-6975. 

Local Contact: Chief, Archeological Re- 
search, Philadelphia Service Center, 143 
South Third Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19106. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 8.83—-THE NATIONAL REGISTER 


Authorizing Statute: National Historic 
Preservation Act of 1966 (P.L. 89-665). 

Administrator: Dr. Ernest A. Connally, 
Chief, Office of Archeology and Historic Pre- 
servation, 801 19th St., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20240: Telephone: (202) 343-2573. 

Nature of Program: Purpose is to expand 
the Federal role in the preservation of his- 
toric and cultural properties in the United 
States. Its objectives are the expansion and 
maintenance of a National Register of sig- 
nificant historical and cultural properties, 
establishment of a program of matching 
grants-in-aid to the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation and to the States for the 
preservation of such properties and provision 
of legal protection against destruction or 
impairment of such properties. 

Eligibility: States and the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. Also the owners of 
any property included on the National Reg- 
ister, whether public, quasi-public, or pri- 
vate, are eligible for matching grants on a 
priority basis to be established by the State 
in collaboration with the Department of the 
Interior. 

Available Assistance: Matching grants for 
Statewide historic surveys and preservation 
plans and for acquisition and restoration of 
historic and cultural properties. 
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Use Restrictions: Survey, preservation 
plans, acquisitions, and restoration, 

Appropriations Sought: For grants in aid, 
$680,000. 

Past Appropriations: For grants in aid, fis- 
cal year 1968, $300,000; no grant appropria- 
tion 2 preceding years. 

Obligations Incurred: For fiscal year 1968, 
$300,000; none for 2 preceding years. 

Average Assistance: Not relevant—all went 
to the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Properties must 
be on the National , must be in 
accordance with approved Statewide historic 
preservation plan. 

Postgrant Requirements: Procedures not 
yet worked out. Recipient must maintain 
property in manner satisfactory to Secretary 
of Interior and make such reports as the 
Secretary requires. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: Each State has a State liai- 
son Officer named by the Governor; in Dela- 
ware, he is Dr. Leon DeValinger, Jr., State 
Archivist, Archives Bldg., Dover, Delaware 
19901. 

Related Programs: P. L. 88-578; P.L. 89-754. 

NO. 8.84—GRANTS TO AMERICAN SAMOA 

Authorizing Statute: 54 Stat. 1253; 48 
U.S.C. 1661, plus Executive Order 10264, dated 
June 29, 1951. 

Administrator: Mrs. Ruth G. Van Cleve, Di- 
rector, Office of Territories in collaboration 
with the Honorable Owen S. Aspinall, Gover- 
nor of American Samoa. 

Nature of Program: Provides funds for the 
civil administration of American Samoa for 
operating expenses and capital improvement. 

Eligibility: Government of American 
Samoa. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for all 
public operations and construction require- 
ments of the Government of American 
Samoa. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969 estimate, 
$6,781,100. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $6,953,262; 
FY 1967, $8,848,000; FY 1966, $3,795,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 (est), $10,- 
262,860; FY 1967, $7,534,018; FY 1966, $5,034,- 
811. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Supply detailed 
justification which is processed in accordance 
with Federal appropriation requirements, 
similar to those required of departments and 
agencies of the Executive Branch. 

Postgrant Requirements: No formal re- 
quirements other than process outlined in 
Assistance Prerequisites above, plus fleld in- 
spection trips by this Office. 

NO. 8.85—GRANTS TO THE TRUST TERRITORY OF 
THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 

Authorizing Statute: Trusteeship Agree- 
ment between the United States and the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations (July 
18, 1947); 68 Stst. 330, 48 U.S.C. Sec. 1684 
(June 30, 1954); Executive Orders 10265 (July 
1. 1951) and 11021 (May 7, 1962). 

Administrator: Mrs. Rugh G., Van Cleve, 
Director, Office of Territories in collaboration 
with the Honorable William R. Norwood, High 
Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. 

Nature of Program; Provides funds for the 
civil administration of the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands for operating expenses and 
capital improvement. 

Eligibility: Government of the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for 
all public operations and construction re- 
quirements of the Government of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969 estimate, 
$33,459,000. 
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Past Appropriations: Fy 1968, $23,457,000; 
FY 1967, $17,022,000; FY 1966, $17,023,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fx 1968 (est.), $28,- 
024,514; FY 1967, $18,418,141; Fx 1966, $16,- 
196,202. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Supply detailed 
justification which is processed in accordance 
with Federal appropriation requirements, 
similar to those required of departments and 
agencies of the Executive Branch. 

Postgrant Requirements: No formal re- 
quirements other than process outlined above 
plus field inspection trips by this Office. 

NO. 8.86—GUAM REHABILITATION 
Authorizing Statute: P.L, 88-170. 
Administrator: Mrs. Ruth G. Van Cleve, 

Director, Office of Territories in collabora- 
tion with the Honorable Manuel F.L, Guer- 
rero, Governor of Guam. 

Nature of Program: Loan and Grant Pro- 


gram. 

Eligibility: Government of Guam. 

Available Assistance: Loans and grants. 

Use Restrictions: Capital improvements. 

Appropriations Sought: Fx 1969 estimate, 
$8,200,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $7,496,000; 
FY 1967, $608,000; FY 1966, $9,657,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 (estimated), 
$6,847,150; FY 1967, $9,134,746; FY 1966, 
$1,970,436. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Supply detailed 
justification which is processed in accord- 
ance with Federal appropriation require- 
ments, similar to those required of depart- 
ments and agencies of the Executive Branch. 

Postgrant Requirements; No formal re- 
quirements other than process outlined 
oe plus field inspection trips by this 
Office. 


NO. 8.87—SUPPORT FOR THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The questions posed in the questionnaire 
are not applicable to any activity of this 
Office (Office of Territories, Department of 
the Interior) relating to the Virgin Islands. 
The government of the Virgin Islands is 
financed in large part by the territorial in- 
come taxes, which are, in fact, the taxes 
collected pursuant to the Federal income 
tax laws extended to the Virgin Islands by 
the Congress with the provision that the pro- 
ceeds should be retained and expended as the 
Legislature of the Virgin Islands may pro- 
vide. In addition to such taxes, the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands provides 
that the proceeds of customs duties, quar- 
antine, passport, immigration and naturaliza- 
tion fees collected in the Virgin Islands (less 
than the cost of collecting) shall be paid 
into the treasury of the Virgin Islands. The 
Organic Act also provides for the annual re- 
turn to the Virgin Islands of certain “match- 
ing funds,” which now equal, but for minor 
deductions, all excise taxes collected by the 
United States on articles produced in the 
Virgin Islands and transported to the United 
States. All of the foregoing revenue is supple- 
mented by locally imposed taxes, license fees 
and other charges. The Virgin Islands, for 
many years, has not sought Federally appro- 
priated funds to finance the operation of the 
government. 

While the so-called “matching funds” may 
be considered a grant, and are administered 
by this Office to the extent that there is Fed- 
eral participation, they are not a grant in the 
sense of the usual Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. Since we are not certain of the rela- 
tionship of this kind of grant to the general 
inquiry, we will endeavor to answer such of 
the questions in the questionnaire as are not 
clearly inapplicable. 

The statutory authority for the program is 
section 28(b) of the Revised Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands (26 U.S.C. 7652 (b) (3)). 
The transfer of the funds to the Virgin Is- 
lands is administered by the Department of 
the Treasury and the Department of the 
Interior and, within the latter Department, 
the Office of Territories. Once the funds are 
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transferred to the Government of the Virgin participates in the program of the State insti- 
tute. 


Islands they are segregated as a separate fund 
in the Treasury of the Virgin Islands and 
„. . may be expended as the Legislature may 
determine: Provided, That the approval of 
the President or his designated representa- 
tive shall be obtained before such moneys 
may be obligated or expended.” The Presi- 
dent has designated the Secretary of the 
Interior to act for him, and the authority 
to approve expenditures has been delegated 
to the Director of the Office of Territories, 
who approves expenditure of the funds on a 
roject b t basis. 

h ** established in 1954 to 
provide financing that would make it unnec- 
essary for the Government of the Virgin 
Islands to seek annual appropriations to 
meet annual deficiencies. In 1952 and 1953 
that deficiency was approximately $750,000 
each year. The program provides that, from 
an amount equal, but for minor deductions, 
to the amount of all taxes imposed by and 
collected during the fiscal year under the 
Internal Revenue laws of the United States 
on articles produced in the Virgin Islands 
and transported to the United States, there 
shall be paid over to the Government of the 
Virgin. Islands an amount equal to the total 
amount of revenues collected by the Gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands during that 
fiscal year. Initially, the element of matching 
was very real. The growth in the Virgin 
Islands, however, has been such that local 
revenues each fiscal year now far exceed the 
amount available for transfer under the 
statute, so that the Virgin Islands now re- 
ceives annually all of the proceeds available 
for transfer and the term “matching funds” 
no longer has any real significance. 

Until recently, the funds transferred were 
divided between capital improvements and 
operating costs. It has now been decided that, 
henceforth, the funds transferred shall be 
used only for capital improvements. The 
funds transferred totalled $12,368,000 for FY 
1968; $11,258,244 for FY 1967; and $10,533,- 
219 for FY 1966. 

The Virgin Islands do participate in a 
number of Federal grant programs in a man- 
ner not unlike the several states. Each of 
those programs, of course, is administered 
by the granting agency, as for example HEW, 
the Department of Agriculture, HUD and 
bureaus within the Department of the In- 
terior such as the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion. 


No. 8.90--ANNUAL ALLOTMENT PROGRAM FOR 
WATER RESEARCH-—SECTION 100 


Authorizing Statute: WRR Act of 1964— 
P. L. 88-379 as amended by P.L. 89-404. 

Administrator: Dr. Roland R. Renne, Di- 
rector, Office of Water Resources Research, 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: To help each State to 
establish and operate, at a designated state 
university, a water resources research insti- 
tute for research and training on water re- 
sources, 

Eligibility: State water resources research 
institutes and other non-institute univer- 
sities participating in the program of the 
State institutes. 

Available Assistance: Annual allotment 
funds. 

Use Restrictions: Water resources research, 
on-the-job water resources research train- 
ing, and research program administration. 

Appropriations Sought: $5,100,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $4,463,000; 
FY 1967, $4,463,000; FY 1968, $5,100,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $4,463,000; 
FY 1967, $4,463,000; FY 1968, $5,100,000. 

Average Assistance: $100,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Be a State water 
resources research institute established at a 
university in accordance with the Act and 
meet other requirements of P.L. 88-379 and 
Rules and Regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary of the Interior; or, another univer- 
sity that, through appropriate arrangements, 


Postgrant Requirements: Technical proj- 
ect completion reports and annual research 
program activity reports. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Roland R. Renne. 
Director, OWRR, Department of the Interior. 
Telephone: 434-4607. 

Local Contact: Directors, State Water Re- 
sources Research Institutes. Delaware: Mr. 
Robert D. Varrin, Director, Water Resources 
Center, University of Delaware, Newark, Del- 
aware 19711; telephone: 302-738-2440. 

Application Deadlines: February 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 75 days. 

Reworking Time: 50 days. 

Related Programs: Matching grants and 


Additional Water Research (Title II), 
OWRR. 
NO. 8.91—MATCHING GRANTS FOR WATER 


RESEARCH 


Authorizing Statute: WRR Act of 1964— 
P.L. 88-379 as amended by P.L. 89-404. 

Administrator: Dr. Roland R. Renne, Di- 
rector, Office of Water Resources Research, 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: To match on a dollar 
for dollar basis funds made available to State 
water resources research institutes by States 
or other non-Federal sources for water re- 
sources research which could not otherwise 
be undertaken. 

Eligibility: State water resources research 
institutes and the non-institute universities 
participating in the program of the State in- 
stitutes. 

Available Assistance; Matching grant 
funds. 

Use Restrictions: Water resources research 
and on-the-job training. 

1 „ Sought: $3,000,000, for FY 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $1,500,000; 
FY 1967, $2,000,000; FY 1968, $3,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $1,500,000; 
FY 1967, $2,000,000; FY 1968, $3,000,000. 

Average Assistance: $30,000 (Federal). 

Assistance Prerequisites: Proposal must be 
meritorious, by qualified personnel, and give 
opportunity for training water scientists. 

Postgrant Requirements: Technical proj- 
ect progress and completion reports. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Roland R. Renne, 
Director, OWRR, Department of the Interior. 
Telephone: 343-4607. 

Local Contact: Directors, State Water Re- 
sources Research Institutes, For Delaware, 
Mr. Robert D. Varrin, Director, Water Re- 
sources Center, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Deleware 19711; telephone: 302~738-2440, 

Application Deadlines; March 1, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 60 days. 

Reworking Time: 40 days. 

Related Programs: Annual Allotment and 
Additional Water Research (Title II). 


NO. 8.92—ADDITIONAL WATER RESEARCH—SEC- 
TION 200—TITLE It 


Authorizing Statute: WRR Act of 1964— 
P.L. 88-379 as amended by P.L. 89-404. 

Administrator: Dr. Roland R. Renne, Di- 
rector, Office of Water Resources Research, 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Grants to and con- 
tracts with qualified performers to under- 
take research into any aspects of water prob- 
lems related to the mission of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior which are not other- 
wise being studied. 

Eligibility: Educational institutions, pri- 
vate foundations or other institutions, pri- 
vate firms and individuals qualified to con- 
duct water resources research and local, 
State and Federal Government agencies. 

Available Assistance: Grants and con- 
tracts. 

Use Restrictions: Water resources research. 

Appropriations Sought: $3,000,000. 

Past A : FY 1968, $2,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,000,000. 

Average Assistance: $60,000. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: Qualified and ex- 
perienced to conduct water resources re- 
search. 

Postgrant Requirements: Pertodic prog- 
ress reports and completion reports. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Roland R. 
Renne, Director, OWRR, Department of the 
Interior, Telephone: 343-4607. 

Local Contact: Directors, State Water Re- 
sources Research Institutes. For Delaware: 
Mr. Robert D. Varrin, Director, Water Re- 
sources Center, University of Delaware, New- 
ark, Delaware 19711; Telephone: 302-738 
Applications Deadlines: November 15. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 5 months. 

Reworking Time: 2-3 months. 

Related Programs: Annual Allotment and 
Matching Grants, OWRR. 


NO. 8,93—-WATER RESEARCH SCIENTIFIC 
INFORMATION CENTER (WRSIC) 


Authorizing Statute: Water Resources Re- 
search Act of 1964 P.L. 88-379 as amended by 
P. L. 89-404. 

Administrator: Dr. Roland R. Renne, Di- 
rector, Office of Water Resources Research, 
Department of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Disseminate scientific 
and technical information on water resources 
to the water resources community. 

Eligibility: U.S. Government agencies, their 
grantees, and contractors. 

Funding Use Restrictions: To operate the 
Scientific Information Center. 
me Sought: $1,000,000 for FY 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $500,000. 

Washington Contact: Manager, Water Re- 
sources Scientific Information Center, Room 
1308, Department of the Interior, Telephone: 
183-38435 (Gov't Code). 

Local Contact: Director of the State Wa- 
ter Resources Research Institutes. For Dela- 
ware; Mr. Robert D. Varrin, Director, Water 
Resources Center, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware 19711; Telephone: 302— 
738-2440. 


NO. 8.95—RESEARCH FOR THE OFFICE OF COAL 
RESEARCH 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 86-599. 
(74 Stat. 336) . 

Administrator: George Fumich, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Office of Coal Research, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 20240. 

Nature of Program: The objective of the 
program is “to encourage and stimulate the 
production and conservation of coal In the 
United States through research and devel- 
opment by authorizing the Secretary of In- 
terior to contract for coal research and 
for other purposes.” 

Eligibility: The Coal Research Act (which 
is reproduced on pages 66, 67, and 68 of the 
annual report for 1967) responds to this 
question in very precise terms. The answer 
is indicated in Section H, Subsection (2) 
and Subsection (4). 

Available Assistance: The Office of Coal 
Research program is for contract research 
projects solely. Grants are specifically pro- 
hibited. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for 
contract research projects and for expenses 
incidental to the operation of the admin- 
istration and supervision of the program 
together with necessary consultant fees as 
provided in the above-mentioned Coal Re- 
search Act (Section ITI, (c)). 

Appropriations Sought: The Office of Coal 
Research is currently seeking an appropria- 
tion of $13,900,000 for fiscal year 1969. 

Past Appropriations: The fiscal year 1968 
appropriation is $10,980,000; the fiscal year 
1967 appropriation was $8,220,000; the fiscal 
year 1966 appropriation was $7,220,000. 

Obligations Incurred: The fiscal year 1968 
appropriation specifically precluded OCR 
from undertaking any new contracts, and 
no funding was provided for new contracts. 
The entire fiscal year 1968 appropriation 
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was used to fund contract programs already 
underway and also the sum of $392,000 for 
total cost of administration and supervision 
of the program. 

Total obligations in fiscal year 1967 were 
$8,557,000; FY 1966, $7,371,000.. 

Average Assistance: The Office of Coal Re- 
search does not make any grants or loans. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The organizations 
with whom the Office of Coal Research con- 
tracts for a variety of research projects must 
meet the requirements of the Federal Pro- 
curement Regulations and must be fully 
qualified to perform the work for which the 
contract is being undertaken, and such work 
as undertaken only after full and careful 
evaluation by OCR and its sister agency in 
the Department of the Interior (Bureau 
of Mines) as well as OCR technical con- 
sultants to insure that the effort does not 
duplicate present or past research effort. 

Postgrant Requirements: Since the Office 
of Coal Research does not make any grants 
the question has no direct relevance to this 
program. However, each OCR contract de- 
scribes in precise detail the requirements 
for monthly, and final reports dealing with 
the technical work performed, inventions 
conceived, etc. 

Washington Contact; In the event an in- 
dividual or organization is interested and 
qualified to undertake coal research and 
wishes to submit a detailed research proposal 
for consideration and evaluation by the Office 
of Coal Research, they should contact, and 
address their proposals, to the individual 
administrator. (See Administrator) Tele- 
phone number is 343-5533. 

Local Contact: The Office of Coal Research 
does not have any regional, State, and other 
field offices. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines nor applications as such. Individuals 
and organizations do not submit “applica- 
tions” but rather submit proposals for re- 
search. Section VIII, (c), of the Coal Re- 
search Act indicates that sums appropriated 
to carry out the purpose of the act are avail- 
able until expanded. Therefore, it is not 
necessary for a project to be undertaken be- 
fore the end of a given fiscal year in an 
effort to avoid loss of such appropriated 
pore Time: Some research 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Some 
eee which have been fully evaluated, 
and which are deemed desirable for research, 
have been in hand for several years. As in- 
dicated on page 35 of the 1968 annual report, 
OCR has received more than 450 research 
proposals to date. However, only 58 of this 
number have actually moved into the con- 
tract stage. Thus, there are many more pro- 
posals for worthwhile research projects in 
hand at any one time than there are funds 
available to permit execution of the con- 
tracts. 

The lack of funds adequate to do all of the 
worthwhile research is the biggest single 
deterrent. 

Reworking Time: All research proposals are 
promptly acknowledged and the proposer 
(individual of organization) is notified 
promptly the status with regard to possible 
timing (dependent on availability of funds) 
with regard to OCR’s desire to proceed. 

Related Programs: The coal research pro- 
grams administered by the Bureau of Mines 
in the U.S. Department of the Interior relate 
to “in-house” research. That is, research 
which is performed in their own laboratories. 
The Office of Coal Research is solely a con- 
tract research program and we do not oper- 
ate any laboratories of our own. As a con- 
sequence, the OCR program operates with a 
very limited staff—presently 23 people. 

NO. 8.96—SALINE WATER CONVERSION 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 82-448 as 


amended. 
Administrator; Dr. Jack A. Hunter, Direc- 
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tor, Office of Saline Water, U.S. Department 
of the Interior. 

Nature of Program: Congress has directed 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
research program for the development of 
new or improved processes for low-cost de- 
salination of sea or brackish waters for the 
purpose of conserving and increasing the 
water resources of the Nation. 

Eligibility: The research and engineering 
development program of the Office of Saline 
Water is conducted by means of contracts 
and grants awarded to individuals, universi- 
ties, private research organizations, indus- 
trial firms and other Government agencies, 
Federal, State, and local. 

Available Assistance; Two types of assist- 
ance are available: (a) financial assistance 
to support research and development studies 
and investigations; and (b) technical assist- 
ance in the form of reports and studies to 
provide information on desalting processes 
for specific applications. 

Use Restrictions: In carrying out the func- 
tions of this program, we are authorized 
to: (a) conduct, encourage, and promote 
fundamental research and basic studies to 
develop the best and most economical proc- 
esses and methods for converting saline water 
into water suitable for beneficial consumptive 
purposes; (b) conduct engineering research 
and technical development work to deter- 
mine, by laboratory, module, component, and 
pilot plant testing, the results of the research 
and studies aforesaid in order to develop 
processes and plant designs to the point 
where they can be demonstrated on a large 
and practical scale; (c) study methods for 
the recovery and marketing of commercially 
valuable by-products resulting from the con- 
version of saline water; and (d) undertake 
economic studies and surveys to determine 
present and prospective costs of producing 
water for beneficial consumptive purposes in 
various parts of the United States by the 
leading saline water processes as compared 
with other standard methods. 

Appropriations Sought: $30,358,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $19,800,000; 
FY 1967, $29,851,000; FY 1966, $23,151,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $21,437,000; 
FY 1967, $26,792,000; FY 1968, $28,220,000 
(estimates). 

Average Assistance: Average dollar value of 
contracts and grants: $85,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In order to obtain 
a research or engineering development con- 
tract, the applicant must demonstrate suffi- 
cient technical knowledge and experience re- 
lating to the scope of work which will ade- 
quately justify reasonable performance. 

Postgrant Requirements: All contractors 
are required to submit a final report of the 
work that was conducted under the terms 
of the contract and the technical data that 
was developed as a result of that work. 

Washington Contact: J. W. O'Meara, Office 
of Saline Water, U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D.C. 20240. Telephone 
(202) 343-6992. 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines; None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Average 
elapsed time betweeen receipt of applica- 
tion and notice of approval or disapproval 
can vary widely depending on the scope of 
the proposed work, technical complexity, 
patent problems, funding, etc. 

Reworking Time: All proposals are received, 
logged in, and acknowledged in writing with- 
in three days. 

Related Programs; None, 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (No. 9.) 


NO. 9.1— OFFICE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSIST- 
ANCE, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-197—Signed 
by President Johnson, September 22, 1965. 
Administrator: Attorney General of the 
United States, Acting Director of the Office 
of Law Enforcement Assistance. 
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Nature of Program: Program Objectives— 
The Law Enforcement Assistance program 
seeks to foster new ways of coping with 
crime and criminals. Under the program, 
Federal funds are provided for projects which 
may create, experiment with, test or demon- 
strate new knowledge or techniques in the 
LEAA sphere of concern: crime prevention, 
crime detection, law enforcement, the admin- 
istration of criminal justice and corrections. 

There are no separate programs as such 
under the LEAA. The Department under the 
general authority of the LEAA has some sub- 
programs, namely: 

(1) Special Program for Establishing Plan- 
ning and Research Unit in Medium-Sized 
State, County, and Municipal Police Depart- 
ments; 

(2) Special Program for Development, Ex- 
pansion or Improvement of Police-Com- 
munity Relations Programs in Metropolitan 
Police Departments; 

(3) Planning and Development Grants for 
Statewide In-Service Training Programs for 
Correctional Personnel; 

(4) Special Program for Development of 
Degree Programs in Police Science; 

(5) Matching Grants for Governor's Plan- 
ning Committees in Criminal Administration. 

Eligibility: The Attorney General is au- 
thorized to make grants to, or contracts with, 
any public or private non-profit agency, 
organization or institution. Applications are 
accepted from eligible organizations—states, 
counties, cities, police departments, correc- 
tional institutions, colleges and universities, 
research institutes, professional associations, 
or any other public or private non-profit 
organizations having interest in the pro- 
gram’s field of activity. Note that the Act 
does not authorize grants to, or contracts 
with, individuals; nor grants to profit- 
making organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants and contracts 
for police, court, correctional and criminal 
justice projects. 

LEAA’s fiscal 1968 appropriation has been 
obligated and the Department is unable to 
make commitments for future funding. If 
the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act, 
presently (June 5) under consideration by 
the Congress, is enacted into law it will 
repeal the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, 
and will substitute therefor a different pro- 
gram structure. 

Use Restrictions: Since the guiding philos- 
ophy of the Act dictates programs of demon- 
stration rather than grant-in-aid dimen- 
sions, the role of LEAA is one of stimulating 
new knowledge, methods, and experimenta- 
tion. In essence, there are two avenues of 
direction: (a) Improvement of personnel 
through more effective training, professional 
education, and selection procedures; and (b) 
Improvement of the capabilities of agencies 
through demonstration and testing of new 
and better ways of handling their work. 

A. Training. Under Section 2 of the Act, 
the Attorney General is authorized to make 
grants to establish, improve or enlarge pro- 
grams and facilities for professional training 
and related education (police, investigators, 
prosecutors, judges, parole and probation 
personnel, institutional workers, agency 
heads, technical personnel, etc.) 

Training projects of all dimensions will 
be considered—ranging from basic (recruit) 
and in-service courses through management 
and college degree programs. As with all 
LEAA-funded projects, preference is given 
to the more innovative programs, or those 
holding promise for other areas and localities. 
Proposals which seek merely to expand exist- 
ing facilities or coverage without introduc- 
ing novel ideas or concepts are, of necessity, 
accorded a lower level of priority than those 
more creative or developmental efforts. Also, 
in view of the magnitude of training needs 
across the nation and limited LEAA funds 
available, in most cases it has been necessary 
to accord preference to projects of state-wide 
or regional character. 
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B. Improvement. This second major cate- 
gory includes those projects which seek to 
improve capabilities, techniques and prac- 
tices of state and local agencies. 

Here, too, the widest range of experimenta- 
tion and scope is desired. Projects are en- 
couraged which, among other things, would 
seek to: improve agency organization and 
efficiency; provide better or new technical 
tools; develop new alternatives to generally 
accepted but often ineffective practices; 
demonstrate new operational techniques and 
methods; develop special programs for, or 
means of coping with, particular types of of- 
fenders or offenses; demonstrate improve- 
ments in interagency cooperation and col- 
laboration; develop new roles for personnel; 
foster citizen support and understanding; or 
utilize advanced technology, knowledge and 
concepts. 

Encouragement is also given to imagina- 
tive programs which seek to cope directly 
and immediately with the problems of street 
and violent crime, increased lawlessness, and 
citizen safety—all problems of vast concern 
im the LEAA program. (The Act specifically 
refers to “increasing the security of person 
and property, controlling the incidence of 
lawlessness, and promoting respect for law.“) 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $20 mil- 
lion. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $7.249 mil- 
lion; FY 1967, $7.25 million; FY 2968, $7.5 
million. 

Obligations Incurred: For fiscal obliga- 
tions see attached Annual Report—fiscal ob- 
ligations for each year of operations are sep- 
arately listed with capsule descriptions for 
each grant or contract obligation. The totals 
are: FY 1966, $6,957,911; FY 1967, $6,659,115; 
FY 1968, $5,903,753 (through May 17, 1968). 

Average Assistance: Average grant has been 
approximately $57,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The Attorney 
General is authorized to make grants to, or 
contracts with, any public or private non- 
profit agency, organization or institution. 
Applications are accepted from eligible orga- 
nizations—states, counties, cities, police de- 
partments, correctional institutions, colleges 
and universities, research institutes, profes- 
sional associations, or any other public or 
private non-profit organizations having in- 
terest in the program’s field of activity. Note 
that the Act does not authorize grants to, or 
contracts with, individuals; nor grants to 
profit-making organizations. 

Grant Criteria: The following criteria are 
used in evaluating grant applications. How- 
ever, these criteria should not be regarded as 
rigid requirements or policies. They are of- 
fered, rather, as guidelines. 

(1) New. Techniques or Approaches. Pref- 
erence is given to projects seeking to develop 
or introduce new knowledge, techniques and 

to problems. (Mere expansion of 
resources or facilities, or introduction of im- 
provements in substantial use elsewhere will 
not ordinarily satisfy this criterion.) 

(2) Stimulation of Change. Preference is 
given to action-oriented efforts, i.e., projects 
seeking to test or demonstrate ideas, to de- 
velop. working prototypes or practical aids, 
or to activate change and improvement, (This 
does not exclude studies or projects with 
study phases if they incorporate action 
goals.) 

(3) Broad Significance. Preference is given 
to projects designed to produce models or 
improvements having value or significance 
beyond their local impact (i.e., for the na- 
tion or for particular types of areas, com- 
munities, agencies, or systems.) 

(4) Duration of Grants. Projects of rela- 
tively short duration are encouraged. (In 
general, grant assistance will be limited to 
projects contemplating completion or some 
concrete stage of closure in one or two years.) 

(5) Size of Grants. Grant requests of mod- 
est size are encouraged. (Although the nature 
of some efforts may be such as to require 
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greater support, virtually all grants will be 
in the range of $15, 000-$150,000.) 

(6) Grantee Contribution. Preference is 
given to projects in which the grantee is able 
to make a substantial contribution (in 
money, services, or facilities) for project ex- 
eeution. This should involve commitment or 
resources beyond those routinely applied to 
the area of project activity. 

(1) Continuation of Successful Efforts. The 
ability and stated intention of the grant ap- 
plicant to continue a demonstration program 
without Federal support (once the program 
proves successful) is a plus factor in evalu- 
ating a grant application. 

(8) Sponsorship. Sponsorship of all agen- 

cles concerned with the project scope is an 
important element in grant. eligibility. (For 
example, with a police operations project, co- 
sponsorship or endorsement of affected agen- 
cies and the local government entity would 
be expected.) 
(9) Type of Financial Support. In general, 
funds are available for the acquisition of 
staff, consultant time, expenses and basic re- 
sources to undertake a project. Generally, 
outlays for construction, capital equipment 
and trainee salaries are not possible. 

(10) Need. There are two levels of consid- 
eration in regard to need: (1) inability to be- 

gin the proposed project without LEAA sup- 
asi (i.e. financing not possible from oper- 
ating budgets or other local resources); and 
(2) degree to which the project deals with 
critical problems. 

(11) Evaluation. Preference will be given 
to projects which include a plan for objec- 
tive evaluation of results. 

Postgrant Requirements; Grantees must 
file a comprehensive final narrative report 
not later than 75 days after project comple~ 
tion. A final financial report is due not later 
than 60 days after project. completion. 

Washington Contact; Courtney A. Evans, 
Acting Director, Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance, U.S. Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 20537. 

Local Contact: No regional offices. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 104 days. 

Reworking Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: While other executive 
departments have made grants to 
justice agencies these grants are not. re- 
lated to the LEAA. 


NO. 9.2—FBI LABORATORY 


Nature of Program: The FBI Laboratory 
has been in existence since November 1932, 
and furnishes technical support for the in- 
vestigative efforts of the FBI's Special 
Agents. 

The facilities of the FBI Laboratory are 
also available without cost to duly consti- 
tuted law enforcement agencies for assist- 
ance in handling criminal cases and many 
hundreds of state, county and local law en- 
forcement agencies regularly avail themselves 
of this free service. 

Contact: Local FBI Liaison. 


NO. 9.3—THE FBI NATIONAL ACADEMY 


Authorizing Statute: 5 U.S.C. 301. 

Administrator: Director, FBI, through the 
agency’s Training Division. 

Nature of Program: The FBI National 
Academy was founded in 1935. It is a twelve- 
week course for law enforcement 
officers from local, county, and state agencies. 
Two: sessions are held annually in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with some class days at the FBI 
Academy, Quantico, Virginia. No tuition is 
charged; however, each officer must 
for his living expenses while in attendance. 
Those expenses usually are paid by his agency. 
The course is designed to enhance the ability 
of the officer as an administrator and as an 
instructor in law enforcement techniques. 
The curriculum is constantly to 
meet the needs of modern day law enforce- 
ment and covers such areas as; Management, 
Behavioral Sciences, Law and Case Prepara- 
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tion, Investigations, Science and Education. 
A rigorous physical training program is 
maintained throughout the course. 

There have been 5,235 graduates from the 
50 states and 37 different countries. The 81st 
Session convened March 11, 1968, with 100 
Officers in attendance. More than 27 per cent 
of the over 3,000 graduates still active in law 
enforcement are the heads of their agencies. 

Eligibility: Duly constituted municipal, 
county and state law enforcement officers. 
Law enforcement officers from Federal agen- 
cies and selected foreign countries also are 
eligible. 

Appropriations: Program financed from 
general operating funds of FBI. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must be at least 25 and not yet 51, must be 
capable of performing vigorous physical ac- 
tivity, must have at least a high school 
diploma or the equivalent, must have a 
reputation beyond reproach, must be a regu- 
lar, full-time officer of a duly constituted. 
law enforcement. agency serving a munici- 
pality, county or state with at least five years 
of substantially continuous experience in 
law enforcement, and must be nominated by 
the head of his agency. 

Washington Contact; Director, FBI, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20535; telephone: 393-7100. 

Local Contact: The Special Agent in Charge 
of any of the Bureau’s 58 field offices. Dela- 
ware ts covered by the Baltimore FBI Office. 

Application Mechanics: Applications may 
be submitted at any time. For administra- 
tive processing, consideration for each ses- 
sion approximately four months in 
advance of the beginning date. Classes usual- 
ly convene in the middle of March and Au- 
gust. It is not possible to guarantee attend- 
ance of any given candidate to a particular 
session because of the large number of 
applications on file. 

Related Program; FBI Field Police Train- 


NO. 9.4——FBI FIELD POLICE TRAINING 


Authorizing Statute: 5 U.S. C. 301. 

Administrator: Director, FBI, through the 
agency’s Training Division. 

Nature of Program: It is a cooperative 
function extended by the PBI, free of charge, 
to municipal, county and state law enforce- 
ment agencies and personnel. Upon request, 
FBI instructors assist local law enforcement 
executives to devise and conduct training: 
programs for personnel! of their agencies. 

Eligibility: Duly constituted municipal, 
county and state law enforcement officers. 

Available Assistance: Upon request, trained’ 
FBI instructors will aid a local law enforce- 
ment executive to organize and conduct a 

training program for personnnel of his de- 
partment. Such includes recruit, in-service, 
supervisory, command and specialized 
schools. Assistance includes planning of cur- 
ricula, obtaining of instructors, providing of 
instruction, and lending of visual aids, 

No Federal funds are made available to 
local law enforcement officers in connection 
with this . Expenses include travel 
expenses of FBI participating personnel, the 
time of the instructors, and the cost of mis- 
cellaneous training and visual aids used in 
the schools. 

Appropriations: Program financed from 
general operating fund of FBI. 

Washington Contact: Director, FBT, Wash- 
ington, D.C., EX 3-7100. 

Local Contact: Special Agent in Charge of 
any of the FBI's 58 field divisions. 

Application Deadline: The FBI desires to 
receive at least 30 days“ notice in connection 
with a request for training assistance to aid 
in scheduling its instructor personnel. 

Approval/Disepproval Time: 1 to 2 days. 

Related Programs: FBI National Academy. 


NO. 9.5—FBI IDENTIFICATION PROGRAM 


Administrator; Identification Division, FBI, 
Washington, D.C. 20535. 
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Nature of Program: The FBI Identification 
Division was established in 1924 to serve as a 
repository for fingerprints and related iden- 
tification data submitted by various law en- 
forcement and governmental agencies. The 
Division is specifically authorized to acquire, 
collect, classify, and preserve criminal identi- 
fication records and other records for ex- 
change with and for the official use of author- 
ized officials of the Federal Government, for 
states, cities, and penal and other institu- 
tions. 

Authorizing Statute: 28 U.S.C. 534. 


NO. 9.6——-NATIONAL CRIME INFORMATION CENTER 


Authorizing Statute: P. L. 337, signed June 
11, 1930. 

Administrator: Director, FBI. 

Nature of Program: The NCIC is a nation- 
wide computerized index of documented law 
enforcement information on crime and crim- 
mals. Its means of operation consist of com- 
puters, terminal devices, communication 
lines, and data transmission. Its objective is 
to improve the overall performance of law 
enforcement through the more efficient and 
effective handling of centralized information. 
Its direct purpose is to improve the law en- 
forcement solution rate and thereby increase 
the offender's risk of detection. 

Eligibility: Since the NCIC concept envi- 
sions the development of 50 statewide com- 
puterized systems linked to a national index, 
FBI personnel work closely with local and 
state police agencies in the standardization 
of coding definitions and formats. Technical 
and other consultant services, as well as 
training, are provided by FBI personnel. 
These services are provided at no expense to 
local and state agencies. 

Assistance Available: For the past two 
years, funds have been made available to 
local and state agencies through the Office 
of Law Enforcement Assistance, Department 
of Justice, to help support the NCIC system. 
These funds have been paid out of Office of 
Law Enforcement Assistance appropriations 
to pay for communication line costs, termi- 
nal rental, and other conversion costs in- 
curred by local and state police agencies. 


NO. 9.7—CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION AND INFOR- 
MATION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Sections 332(b) and 
346, Immigration and Nationality Act [8 
USC 1443 (b) and 1456]. Also see proclama- 
tions of President annually designating Citi- 
zenship Day and Constitution Week, pur- 
suant to Acts of February 29, 1952 (66 Stat. 
9) and August 2, 1956 [70 Stat. 932]. 

Administrator: Under general direction of 
Assistant Commissioner for Naturalization 
in Washington, D.C., and Associate Deputy 
Regional Commissioners, Management, lo- 
cated in four regional offices program is ad- 
ministered by the District Directors at thir- 
ty-two district offices, assisted as necessary 
by General Attorneys (Nationality) and cleri- 
cal personnel stationed at those offices. 

Nature of Program: To make available 
generally necessary information re naturali- 
zation requirements and procedures, and to 
encourage aliens to apply for citizenship; to 
assist aliens in acquiring the knowledge of 
English and of the history, government, and 
Constitution, they must have to qualify for 
naturalization, and to generally promote 
their training in citizenship responsibilities; 
to further citizenship responsibility in all 
our citizens. 

Eligibility: Individuals (alien and citizens), 
groups and organizations, public schools. 

Available Assistance: Brochure (Form N- 
17) describing naturalization requirements 
and procedures available to any one upon 
request at all field offices, and trained per- 
sonnel at each field office offer personal ad- 
vice and guidance. 

Service informational and educational 
films made available on loan (without fee) to 
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recognized civic and patriotic groups and 
organizations. (Films listed and described on 
Service Form M-122, available at all field 
offices) . 

Service sends name and address of every 
newly arrived immigrant to appropriate pub- 
lic school so that school may invite immi- 
grant to attend citizenship class. To extent 
requested by public schools, and for similar 
invitational purposes, public schools are in- 
formed when alien actually applies for nat- 
uralization and where, after naturalization 
examination, the alien’s case is continued for 
further study. 

Aliens who are receiving instruction in 
preparation for citizenship in classes con- 
ducted by or under supervision of the public 
schools use as textbook and study material 
the various parts of a Service publication en- 
titled the Federal Textbook on Citizenship. 
These publications are furnished the public 
schools and the aliens in attendance without 
cost. Other Service textbooks, specially 
adapted to home study, are made available 
free of charge to those aliens who enroll in 
one of the correspondence courses which 
have been set up by various public educa- 
tional institutions in cooperation with the 
Service. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent only 
for purposes described above. 

Appropriations: The appropriation to the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service is for 
the overall mission of the Service, which is 
the control of aliens. The “Citizenship Edu- 
cation and Information Program” represents 
a relatively small aspect of Service activity 
and operation designed to accomplish that 
mission, and consists primarily of services 
rendered by officers and clerical employees 
along the lines described above. 

Obligations Incurred; Estimated net obli- 
gations incurred in implementing the “Citi- 
zenship Education and Information Program” 
for the fiscal years 1966, 1967, and 1968 are 
$21,000, $22,000, and $23,000. The cost of pub- 
lishing the Federal Textbook on Citizenship 
is fully defrayed from naturalization fees. 

Average Assistance: Monetary grants or 
loans are not made under the program. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual statistical 
reports indicate number of textbooks dis- 
tributed and used, number of aliens attend- 
ing classes and utilizing home study courses, 
and number of aliens in these groups who 
were actually naturalized (Forms G-63, N 
38, and N-40). Field offices periodically con- 
tact public schools to determine whether they 
are using notifications (re newly arrived im- 
migrants, aliens submitting applications, and 
aliens whose cases are continued for study) 
for purpose of inviting aliens to attend citi- 
zenship classes. Where, after consultation 
with a school, it is established that the school 
has ceased to use the notifications and does 
not intend a resumption of their use, they 
are no longer furnished. 

Washington Contact: Edward Rudnick, As- 
sistant Commissioner, Naturalization, Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, 119 D. St., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. 20536. Telephone: 
626-1451. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Preston C. 
Clayton, Associate Deputy Regional Commis- 
sioner, Management, Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, Federal Building, Room 
6226, 400 North 8th St., Richmond, Virginia 
23240. Telephone: 703-649-2692. 

Application Deadlines; None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 1 week. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs: Citizenship classes have 
been conducted at military installations as a 
means of preparing servicemen's dependents 
for naturalization, The adult basic education 
and urban and rural community action pro- 
grams of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
may also be regarded as furnishing a basis for 
directing aliens ultimately toward citizenship. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR (No. 10) 


10.1—LABOR MOBILITY DEMONSTRATION 


Authorizing Statute: Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 2571-2620) . 

Administrator: Dr. Curtis C. Aller, Asso- 
ciate Manpower Administrator, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Nature of Program: The objectives of the 
mobility projects are to explore the problems 
and potentials of financial, orientation, and 
related relocation aid to unemployed persons 
who cannot expect to find employment in 
their home area, The workers are relocated to 
specific jobs in areas of labor shortage. 

Eligibility: Eligibility for relocation assist- 
ance is determined by the specific design of 
each project; this is a function of the objec- 
tives of the experiment and the characteris- 
tics of the target group. 

Available Assistance: For the project popu- 
lation, financial assistance is available to 
cover the costs of moving the worker, his 
family and household goods and to cover 
small, settling-in expenses. The nonfinancial 
assistance includes job finding, counseling 
and settling-in support. 

Funding Use Restrictions; Funds are spent 
for the financial assistance to relocatees and 
for project operating expenses (including the 
counseling mentioned previously). 

Appropriations Sought: New statutory au- 
thority to continue pilot demonstration 
projects, and approximately 4.4 million dol- 
lars have been requested for FY 1969. 

Past Appropriations: In Fiscal Years 1966 
and 1967, $5 million. Fiscal Year 1968, $4.4 
million. 

Obligations Incurred: Virtually all of the 
money appropriated has been obligated, 

Average Assistance: Projects have been 
funded for amount under $100,000 to $1,000,- 
000 with the average approximately $200- 
$400,000. $380,000 is the average amount of 
assistance per relocatee. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must be unemployed with little reasonable 
prospect for local employment in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Postgrant Requirements: There are exten- 
sive reporting requirements including a 2- 
month follow-up on relocatees and a formal, 
ras report on project activities and conclu- 

ons. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Curtis C. Aller, 
Associate Manpower Administrator, U.S, De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210; 
Mr. Charles E, Odell, Director, U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C., 20210. Telephone number: 
202-961-2901. Dr. Aller’s telephone: 202-961 
2015. 

Application Deadlines: For assistance—no 
deadline for applications. For potential 
contractors or grantees—no proposals now 
being solicited. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: For contrac- 
tors—not applicable; each project is in- 
dividually negotiated. 

Related Programs: Curtis C. Aller, Associ- 
ate Manpower Administrator, administers 
all demonstration projects. No other agency 
is directly related in funding such pro- 
grams. 

NO. 10.2—GRANTS IN SUPPORT OF MANPOWER 
RESEARCH PROJECTS 

Authorizing Statute: Title I, Manpower 
Development and Training Act, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 2572). 

Administrator: Dr. Howard Rosen, Director, 
Office of Manpower Research, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To support research or 
research-related activities in the manpower 
field and of the following types: 

1. Research which explores new flelds 
of inquiry. 
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2. Research which explores new meth- 
ods of approach to existing fields of 
. 

Studies which test the effectiveness 
or 8 of research projects or pro- 
grams. 

4, Synthesis of the current state of 
knowledge in various research areas in 
order to provide guides for future pro- 
grams. 

Eligibility: Public and private nonprofit 
academic institutions and research organiza- 
tions, and individual researchers associated 
with such institutions or organizations may 
apply for these grants. 

Available Assistance: Individual grants up 
to $15,000 to cover the direct costs of research 
for a period of 1 year. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Costs of re- 
search, such as salaries, materials and sup- 
plies, travel, and computer services. Indirect 
costs at a fixed rate not to exceed the estab- 
lished audited rate of the institution. 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriation re- 
quested for FY 1969: A total of $900,000 for 
this grant program and for the Doctoral Dis- 
sertation Grant Program. 

Past Appropriations: In FY 1966—A total 
of $700,000 for this grant program and for the 
Doctoral Dissertation Grant Program; FY 
1967, same; and FY 1968, the same. 

Obligations Incurred: For FY 1966, $322,- 
866; FY 1967, $261,332; FY 1968, $285,185 
(estimated). 

Average Assistance: 810,870. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Appendix E, 
Manpower Research Projects. 

Postgrant Requirements: Prior to the end 
of the grant period, the grantee is required to 
submit five copies of a final research report 
covering the activities, research findings, im- 
plications, conclusions, and recommendations 
resulting from the project work. Grantees are 
encouraged to publish their research results 
through their own or other facilities and in 
professional journals. Renewals of grants for 
additional periods require reports of progress 
to date. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Howard Rosen, 
Director, 1730 M Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C, 20210. Telephone: 961-3714. (See Admin- 
istrator) . 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines: January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 months from 
deadline dates 

Reworking Time: 2 months from deadline 


tes. 

Related Programs: Manpower Research 
Contracts; Manpower Research Institutional 
Grant Program; Manpower Research Grants 
in Support of Doctoral Dissertations. 


NO. 10.3—-THE MANPOWER RESEARCH INSTITU- 
TIONAL GRANT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Title 1, Manpower 
Development and Training Act, as amended. 
Administrator: Dr. Howard Rosen, Direc- 
tor, Office of Manpower Research, Manpower 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: 1. To support system- 
atic, long-term programs of manpower re- 

2. To develop additional research 
talent ‘in the manpower area. 

Eligibility: Academic institutions which 
demonstrate the capacity and desire to de- 
velop coordinated manpower programs are 
eligible to apply. 

Available Assistance: Seven schools pres- 
ently are working under three-year grants 
of approximately $75,000 annually. 

Use Restrictions: 1. Salaries of faculty 
members active in the manpower program. 
2. Fellowships and assistantships in support 
of graduate students in the field. 3. Cost of 
doing research, bringing speakers to the 
schools, arranging seminars, and other man- 
power research-related activities. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1966, $500,000; 
FY 1967, $500,000; FY 1968, $500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $515,000; 
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FY 1967, $674,000; FY 1968, $500,000 (es- 
timated). 


Average Assistance; $89,000 per year over 
the 3-year period. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions were 
required to submit comprehensive proposals 
describing objectives; specific purposes for 
use of Department of Labor funds over the 
three-year period; major changes anticipated 
such as curriculum development; a budget 
estimate; and background information about 
the institution. In accordance with Bureau 
of the Budget Circular A-74, grantee institu- 
tions must contribute a significant amount 
to support their manpower p 
(Seven schools were selected out of the 43 
initial applicants.) 

Postgrant Requirements: Twice a year, 
grantee institutions are required to submit 
reports detailing their research and pro- 
gram development activities. Institutions 
must also submit copies of any material pub- 
lished under the auspices of a grant. Grantee 
schools are subject to direct observation by 
Department of Labor officials at any time. 
During the third year of a grant a special 
evaluation committee, being formed from 
the Subcommittee on Research of the Na- 
tional Manpower Advisory Committee, will 
make on-site visits of all recipient institu- 
tions. 

Washington Contact: Present funding does 
not permit acceptance of any new applica- 
tion. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: In the only 
consideration of applications to date, elapsed 
time was 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 3 months. 

Related Programs: Research contracts; 
Grants in support of doctoral dissertations; 
Grants in support of innovative research 
projects. 


NO. 10.4—MANPOWER RESEARCH GRANTS IN SUP- 
PORT OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 

Authorizing Statute: Title I, Manpower 
and Training Act, as amended, (42 U.S.C. 
2572). 

Administrator: Dr, Howard Rosen, Director, 
Office of Manpower Research Manpower Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To attract scholars in 
the behavioral sciences toward specialization 
in the manpower field, and, to generate need- 
ed information on specific manpower prob- 
lems. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities of- 
fering doctoral degrees in areas of study 
which relate to manpower (such as econom- 
ics, sociology, psychology, education, and the 
behavioral sciences generally) may apply for 
grants to support dissertation research by 
graduate students who have completed all re- 
quirements for the doctoral degree except the 
doctoral dissertation, or who will have met 
these requirements before the grant is effec- 
tive. Grants are made to the university in the 
name of the candidate. 

Available Assistance: Individual grants of 
up to $10,000 to cover the direct costs of the 
research for a period of 1 year. 

Use Restrictions: Support for the doctoral 
candidate, based on current stipend rates. 
Major direct project costs, such as clerical as- 
sistance, necessary travel, computer time, and 
special supplies. Indirect costs at a fixed rate 
not to exceed the established audited rate of 
the institution. Allowance to sponsoring uni- 
versity. 

Appropriations Sought: For FY 1969: a 
total of $900,000 for this grant program and 
for Grants in Support of Manpower Research 
Projects. 

Past Appropriations: For FY 1966—A total 
of $700,000 for this grant program and for 
Grants in Support of Manpower Research 
Projects. 

For 1967, same; FY 1968, same. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $285,145; 
FY 1967, $259,619; FY 1968, $414,815 (esti- 
mated). 
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Average Assistance; $9,113. 

Postgrant Requirements: The grantee sub- 
mits a final report, including five copies of his 
dissertation, to the Department. Activities, 
implications, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions resulting from the project work are 
covered in the report. The grantees (the in- 
stitutions with which the researchers are af- 
filiated) and the researchers themselves are 
encouraged to publish their research results 
through their own or other facilities and in 
the professional journals. Renewals of grants 
for additional periods require reports of prog- 
ress to date. 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines: January 1, April 1, 
July 1, and October 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 months from 
deadline dates. 

Related Programs: Manpower Research 
Contracts, Manpower Research Institutional 
Grant Program, Grants in Support of Man- 
power Research Projects. 


NO. 10.5—-MANPOWER RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Authorizing Statute: Title I, Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, as amended 
(42 U.S.C. 2571). 

Administrator: Dr. Howard Rosen, Director, 
Office of Manpower Research, Manpower Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: The Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act (MDTA), when it 
was passed in 1962, outlined not only a pro- 
gram of training but a program of research. 
Title I of the act directed the Secretary of 
Labor to establish a comprehensive man- 
power research program to “evaluate the im- 
pact of . . . changes in the structure of pro- 
duction and demand on the use of this Na- 
tion’s human resources,” and to develop the 
additional information and insight needed 
to support continuing improvements in man- 
power policies and programs. 

Eligibility: Academic institutions, State 
and local government organizations, and 
other organizations and individuals from all 
the social sciences disciplines with research 
capabilities in the manpower area may apply 
for contracts to conduct research. 

Available Assistance: Financial. 

Use Restrictions: The cost of performance 
of a contract includes the cost of necessary 
direct items of expenditure incurred in the 
performance of the contract; it may also 
include an amount for overhead or indirect 
costs to be determined by negotiation. 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriation re- 
quested for FY 1969, $3,100,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $2,600,000; 
FY 1967, $2,600,000; FY 1968, $2,600,000. 

Obligations Ineurred: FY 1966, $2,600,000; 
FY 1967, $2,600,000; FY 1968, $2,600,000. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $80,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Appendix B, 
Manpower Research Projects, 

Postgrant Requirements: Continuous scru- 
tiny of progress of research project through 
receipt and acceptance of final report. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Howard Rosen, 
Director, Office of Manpower Research, Man- 
power Administration, 1730 M St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 20210. Telephone: 961-3714 
(AC 202). 

Local Contact: None, 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 to 8 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 3 to 5 weeks. 

Related Programs: Manpower Research In- 
stitutional Grant Program; Manpower Re- 
search Grants in Support of Doctoral Disser- 
tations; Grants in Support of Manpower Re- 
search Projects. 

NO. 10.6—PREVENTING AGE DISCRIMINATION IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Authorizing Statute: Age Discrimination 
in Employment Act of 1967 (29 U.S.C. 621- 
634) —Begins effective 6-12-68. 

Administrator: Thomas R. Donahue, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations, Room 3112, U.S. Department 
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of Labor, 14th and Constitution Avenue, NW, 
Washington, D.C, 20210. 

Nature of Program: Administer and En- 
force the Age Discrimination in Employment 
Act, and to Promote the Employment of 
Older Workers. 

Eligibility: Individuals between 40 and 65 
years old. 

Available Assistance: Employment, rein- 
statement, promotion, and recovery of mone- 
tary damages. 

Use Restrictions: No funds appropriated as 
yet. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,000,- 


Assistance Prerequisites: Experience un- 
lawful discrimination by employer, employ- 
ment agency, or labor union subject to the 
ADEA, 

Washington Contact: Clarence T. Lund- 
quist, Administrator, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Room 5146, U.S. 
Department of Labor, 14th and Constitution 
Avenue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20210, tele- 
phone 961-3201. 

Local Contact: Thomas J. Finucane, Dis- 
trict Director, Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions, Room 1516, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1015 Chestnut Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 19107, telephone 215— 
597-2360. 

Related Programs: Enforce and administer 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, Public Con- 
tracts Act, Davis-Bacon and related acts, and 
the McNamara-O’Hara Service Contract Act. 

NO. 10.7—OLDER WORKER SERVICES PROGRAM 
Authorizing Statute: It is a part of the 
of the Federal-State system of pub- 
lic employment services operating under the 
provisions of the Wagner-Peyser Act, as 
amended. 

Administrator: The USES provides direc- 
tion and technical assistance to the pro- 
gram; actual administration is provided by 
the affiliated State agencies. 

Nature of Program: To assist persons age 
46 and over who are having difficulty getting 
or keeping a job principally because of their 
age, or factors associated with age. 

Eligibility: Services are available to all in- 
dividuals who need or desire them. 

Available Assistance: Specialized counsel- 
ing, testing, job development, referral and 
placement services; referral to training and/ 
or to other community services, 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriations not 
identifiable within total budget. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968—Appropria- 
tion not identifiable within total ES budg- 
et; FY 1967—An additional $2,500,000 was 
appropriated specifically for the program; 
total appropriation not identifiable within 
budget; FY 1966—An additional $750,000 
appropriated specifically for the program; 
total appropriation not identifiable within 
budget. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Desire for service. 

Washington Contact: While Charles E. 
Odell is Director of the USES, and is located 
in the Dept. of Labor Bldg., Wash., D.C., re- 
quests for services should be directed to the 
appropriate local State Employment Service 
office, 


Local Contact: Services are provided at any 
local State Employment Service office. 
NO. 10.8—THE EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMON- 
STRATION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, as amended 
(Title I, Section 102b). 

Administrator: Dr, Curtis C. Aller, Asso- 
ciate Manpower Administrator, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Nature of Program: The experimental and 
demonstration (E. & D.) program seeks to 
develop, through actual project operation, 
new ideas and improved techniques and to 
demonstrate the effectiveness of specialized 


methods in meeting the manpower, employ- 
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ment, and training e of particularly 
disadvantaged worker gro 

Eligibility: Eligibility f for 8 in 
experimental and demonstration projects 18 
determined by the specific design of each 
project; this is a function of the objectives 
of the project and the characteristic of the 
target group. 

Available Assistance: Because each proj- 
ect is specially designed, E. & D. projects are 
not readily categorized. Service is not the 
primary function of E. & D. projects, al- 
though the demonstration population parti- 
cipating in them does receive services speci- 
fic to the project design. Projects focus on 
distinctive needs of the unemployed or un- 
deremployed who are not being aided effec- 
tively by established manpower service pro- 
grams, and try to meet such needs through 
new techniques and new types of organiza- 
tional arrangements to “reach” and help 
make such workers trainable, provide them 
with employable skills, and place them effec- 
tively in jobs. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be used to 
finance all operating costs required by speci- 
fic project designs (such as administrative 
costs, „ counseling, recruiting, job 
development, and placement). 

Appropriations Sought: $15 million have 
been requested. 

Past Appropriations: $15 million for all 
3 years—1968, 1967, 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: Virtually all of the 
money appropriated has been obligated. 

Average Assistance: The funding of experi- 
mental and demonstration projects has 
ranged from a few thousand dollars to near- 
ly a million dollars. The average grant or 
contract funding (there are no loans) is be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000. 

Assistance Prerequisities: There are no 
formal guidelines on conditions contracting 
bodies must meet other than that they have 
demonstrated financial responsibility and 
competence to fulfill the terms of the con- 
tract. Participants in projects are generally 
unemployed or underemployed persons who 
are not being aided effectively by established 
manpower service programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Each project is 
required to file periodic progress reports, 
and at the end of the contract period each 
project is required to submit a formal, ex- 
tensive final report on project activities and 
conclusions, 

Washington Contact: Dr. Curtis Aller, As- 
sociate Manpower Administrator U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. Tele- 
phone: 961-2015. 

Local Contact: Not applicable—this pro- 
gram is administered nationally. 

Application Deadlines: There are no formal 
application procedures and no deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The receipt of 
each proposal is acknowledged formally and 
then each sponsor is informed of the status 
of his proposal individually, as each project 
is individually negotiated. 

Reworking Time: Same as above. 

Related Programs: Curtis C. Aller, Associate 
Manpower Administrator administers all ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects and 
labor mobility projects. E. & D. projects are 
sometimes funded in part by cooperating 
agencies such as the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

NO. 10,12—CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM (CEP) 

Authorizing Statute: CEP is a system es- 
tablished by administrative action of the De- 
partment of Labor to deliver concentrations 
of manpower programs and services, author- 
ized under existing legislation, to selected 


manpower programs established by the Eco- 
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nomic Opportunity Act (EOA) and delegated 
to the t of Labor. 

Administrator: The Bureau of Work-Train- 
ing Programs, Manpower Administration, 
U.S. Department of Labor. CEP projects are 
operated in local areas pursuant to contracts 
between a local „ usually the Com- 
munity Action Agency, and the Department 
of Labor. 

Nature of Program: CEP is, as noted above, 
a delivery system which combines in a single 
contract with one sponsor the full array of 
manpower development programs and serv- 
ices available to the Department of Labor 
under existing legislation. The program's 
objective is to assist jobless, disadvantaged 
persons to develop the skills needed to obtain 
and hold suitable jobs, mainly in the private 
sector of the economy. Employment of the 
CEP technique assures that the local CEP 
sponsor is afforded a concentration of re- 
sources, as well as a maximum flexibility, to 
facilitate development of a manpower pro- 
gram which is best suited to the needs of the 
local area. 

Eligibility: The program was started in se- 
lected areas of 20 large cities and two rural 
areas about one year ago. Plans call for ex- 
pansion to 54 additional areas before the end 
of this fiscal year. The program is designed 
to serve areas which have the relatively high- 
est concentrations of the hard-core disad- 
vantaged and also offer good prospects for 
conducting the program successfully. Cities 
which were designated Model Cities and met 
the basic criteria were given preferential 
consideration for a CEP in the current fiscal 
year. 

Available Assistance: CEP provides a broad 
array of programs and services designed to 
assist the hard-core disadvantaged to become 
employable and to find and hold regular em- 
ployment. Included are a large variety of 
programs and services which may appropri- 
ately be provided pursuant to the component 
programs (principally MDTA training pro- 
grams and EOA work-training programs) 
which are included in CEP. Some examples 
of assistance and services provided are: basic 
education; work experience; on-the-job and 
institutional skills training; counseling, 
testing and vocational guidance; vocational 
rehabilitation; Mmited medical and dental 
treatment; and day care for children of dis- 
advantaged, working mothers. 

Use Restrictions; Punds can be expended, 
consistent with applicable legislation, for any 
reasonable purpose necessary to conduct an 
effective CEP project. 


for funding CEP projects. Contingent on 
approval of the amount of appropriations 
requested for the categorical programs, the 
planning estimate of the FY 1969 CEP reser- 
vation is approximately $495 million. 

Past Appropriations: The CEP allocation 
for FY 1968 is expected to approximate $122 
million. 

Obligations Incurred; CEP was initiated 
in FY 1967. The total amount obligated for 
CEP projects that year was approximately 
$99 million. FY 1968 obligations for CEP are 
not yet known as the 54 new projects sched- 
uled for this fiscal year are still being de- 
veloped. However, aggregate obligations for 
FY 1968 projects are expected to total ap- 
proximately $122 million. 

Average Assistance: Cost of CEP’s funded 
in FY 1967 averaged $4.7 million. Cost of 
projects scheduled for the current fiscal year 
is expected to average $2.2 million. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Eligibility, 
above. 

Postgrant Requirements: Local project 
sponsors are required to report program 
and fiscal information of the type that the 
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Federal agency responsible for the progam 
must have in order to manage the program 
efficiently, monitor its progress and accom- 
plishments and otherwise e its re- 
sponsibilities for implementation of the pro- 


gram. 

Washington Contact: The agency responsi- 
ble for administering CEP is the Bureau of 
Work-Training Programs, Manpower Admin- 
istration, U.S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20210 (Inquiries on the program 
may be addressed to Mr. Mark Battle, Ad- 
ministrator. Telephone inquiries may be di- 
rected to Mr. James J. Kilgallon, Chief, CEP 
Division, telephone number area code 202- 
961-2981.) 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Morris Riger, 
Manpower Administration, Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20036; Telephone: 
202-386-6016. 

Application Deadlines: As noted in the 
answer to question number five, the relative- 
ly small number of areas to which CEP can 
be allocated are carefully selected on the 
basis of specified criteria. Such cities are re- 
quested to develop their proposals after con- 
gressional action on appropriations for the 
Department of Labor’s manpower programs 
has been completed and the Department is 
in a position to determine the amount of 
funds which will be reserved for CEP opera- 
tions. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Experience 
with CEP is too limited to permit accurate 
estimates of this time lapse, only 22 CEPs 
having been approved to date. Undue delay 
between submittal of proposals by the se- 
lected cities and approval of the proposals is 
not anticipated, however, as substantial tech- 
nical assistance is provided to the sponsors 
during the period when the proposals are 
being developed. 

Related Programs: The Department of La- 
bor administers many other programs which 
are closely related to and coordinated with 
CEP, Some examples are the Apprenticeship 
and Training Program administered by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training; the 
Unemployment Insurance, Employment Serv- 
ice and related programs administered by the 
Bureau of Employment Security and its afili- 
ated Employment Security agencies; and 
comprehensive research and experimental 
and demonstration programs in the field of 
manpower. Many programs administered by 
other Federal agencies are similarly related to 
and coordinated with the CEP. This is true, 
for example, of such programs as the Com- 
munity Action and the VISTA Volunteer Pro- 
grams administered by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, as well as many types of health, 
education and welfare p: „ admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, through which enrollees 
are provided a wide range of services which 
help them remedy the conditions which are 
the cause of their unemployment. 


NO. 10.13-——-SPECIAL IMPACT 


Authorizing Statute: P.L, 88-452. Economic 
ity Act of 1964, as amended. 
Administrator: Bureau of Work Training 
, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Nature of Program: Alleviation of chronic 
unemployment and improvement of socio- 
economic conditions in critical urban areas. 
Eligibility: Youth and adult individuals. 
Available Assistance: Job Training, educa- 
tion, and health services. 
Funding Use Restrictions: Wages, sup- 
portive services and administrative costs. 
Appropriations Sought: $30 million. 
Past Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1968, $20 
million; Fiscal Year 1967, $24.4 million. 
Obligations Incurred: Same as appropria- 
tions. 
Average Assistance: Information not avail- 
able. 
Assistance Prerequisites: Persons over age 
16 who are residents of the community 
served by the project. 
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Postgrant Requirements: Periodic statisti- 
cal summaries and narrative reports. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: Thomas Wilkins, Director, 
Region II, 1111 20th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036; Telephone (202) 386-4224. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 
not available. 

Related Programs: New Careers, Operation 
Mainstream, Work Incentive Program, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, Concentrated Employ- 
ment Program; On-the-Job Training. 


NO. 10.14-—OPERATION MAINSTREAM 


Authorizing Statute; P.L. 88-452, Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: Bureau of Work-Training 
Programs, U.S. Department of Labor, 

Nature of Program: Employment projects 
for chronically unemployed poor adults in 
small towns or rural areas. 

Eligibility: Adult individuals. 

Available Assistance; Work-training, em- 
ployment and supportive services. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Wages, support- 
ive services for enrollees and administrative 
costs. 

Appropriations Sought; $50.6 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1968, $42.7 
million; Fiscal Year 1967, $23.7 million. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as appropria- 
tions. 

Average Assistance: Information not avail- 
able. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Chronically un- 
employed adults with income below poverty 
line; priority given to elderly. 

Postgrant Reporting: Periodic statistical 
summaries and narrative reports. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: Thomas Wilkins, Director, 
Region II, 1111 20th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 20036. Telephone: (202) 386-4224. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Information 
not available. 

Reworking Time: Information not avail- 
able. 

Related Programs: New Careers, Special 
Impact, Work Incentive Program, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, On-the-Job Training; 
Concentrated Employment Programs. 


NO. 10.15—-NEW CAREERS 


Authorizing Statue: P.L. 88-452. Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: Bureau of Work-Training 

, US. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To train unemployed 
adults in sub-professional careers of service 
to the community. 

Eligibility: Adult individuals. 

Available Assistance: Work-training, edu- 
cational training, counseling, placement, 
other supportive services, 

Funding Use Restrictions: Wages, support- 
ive services for enrollees; administrative 
costs. 

Appropriations Sought: $34.5 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1968, $26.4 
million; Fiscal Year 1967, $35.2 million. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as appropria- 
tions. 

Average Assistance; Information not avail- 
able. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Adults 22 years of 
age or older who are unemployed or meet 
poverty criteria. 

Postgrant Reporting: Periodic statistical 

es and narrative reports. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: Thomas Wilkins, Director, 
Region II. 1111 20th St., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036; telephone (202) 386-4224. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Information 
not available. 


Information 
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Reworking Time: Information not avall- 
able. 

Related Programs: Work Incentive Pro- 
gram, Operation Mainstream, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, On-the-Job Training and Con- 
centrated Employment Program. 


NO. 10.16— NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS, IN- 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 88-452. Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: Bureau of Work-Training 
Programs, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To provide part-time 
work experience and training for students 
of high school age from low income families. 

Eligibility: Individual youth. 

Available Assistance: Work experience, 
counseling remedial education; other sup- 
portive services. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Wages, supor- 
tive services for enrollees and administrative 
costs. 

Appropriations Sought: $71.7 million. 

Past Appropriations; Fiscal Year 1968, $56.7 
million; Fiscal Year 1967, $68.4 million. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as appropria- 
tions. 

Average Assistance; Information not avail- 
able. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Students of high 
school age from low-income families. 

Postgrant Reporting: Periodic statistical 
summaries and narrative reports. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: Thomas Wilkins, Director, 
Region II. 1111 20th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036, Telephone (202) 386-4224. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Information 
not available. 

Reworking Time: Information not avail- 
able. 

Related Programs: Neighborhood Youth 
Corps Out-of-School and Summer programs, 
New Careers, Special Impact, Operation 

eam, Work Incentive Programs, Con- 
centrated Employment Program and On-the- 
Job Training. 


NO. 10.17—-NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS, OUT- 
OF-SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 88-452, Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: Bureau of Work-Training, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To provide economi- 
cally deprived school drop-out with training 
and work experience. 

Eligibility: Unemployed youths between 
the ages of 16 to 21 from low-income fam- 
ilies. 

Available Assistance: Work-training in in- 
dustry, work experience, counseling, reme- 
dial education and supportive services. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Wages, support- 
ive services and administrative costs. 

Appropriations Sought: $157.1 million, 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1968— 
$104.6 million; Fiscal Year 1967—$161.2 mil- 
lion, 

Obligations Incurred: Same as appropria- 
tions. 

Average Assistance: Information not avall- 
able. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Information not 
available. 

Postgrant Reporting: Periodic statistical 
summaries and narrative reports. 

Washington Contract: See Administrator, 
above. 

Local Contact: Thomas Wilkins, Director, 
Region II. 1111 20th St., NW.. Washington, 
D.C. 20036; Telephone (202) 386-4224, 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Information 
not available. 

Related Programs: New Careers, Special 
Impact, Work Incentive Program, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps In-School and Summer 
Programs, Operation Mainstream, On-the- 
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Job Training, Concentrated Employment 
Program. 


NO. 10.18—-NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS, 
SUMMER PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 88-452. Eco- 

nomic Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: Bureau of Work-Training 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To provide summer 
employment to high school age students 
from low-income families. 

Eligibility: High school age individuals. 

Available Assistance: Practical work ex- 
perience and supportive services, 

Funding Use Restrictions: Wages, support- 
ive services for enrollees and administrative 
costs. 

Appropriation Sought: $123.9 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1968— 
$108 million; Fiscal Year 1967—$132.9 mil- 
lion, 

Obligations Incurred: Same as appropria- 
tions. 

Average Assistance: Information not avail- 
able. 

Assistance Prerequisites: High school age 
individuals who meet poverty criteria. 

Postgrant Requirements: Periodic statis- 
tical summaries and narrative reports. 

Washington Contact; See Administrator 
above. 

Local Contact: Thomas Wilkins, Director, 
Region II, 1111 20th St., NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036: Telephone (202) 386-4224. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Information 
not available. 

Related Programs: New Careers, Special 
Impact, Work Incentive Program, Opera- 
tions Mainstream, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps In-School and Out-of-School, OJT, 
Concentrated Employment. 


NO. 10.19—NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Acts of March 4, 1913 
and August 16, 1937 (37 Stat. 736, as amended, 
29 U.S.C. 50), commonly known as P.L. 308. 

Administrator: Hugh C. Murphy, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, Dept. of Labor, 
1730 M Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036; 
telephone: 961-2644. 

Nature of Program: Assistance is provided 
employers, trade associations and unions to 
develop, conduct and improve systems of ap- 
prenticeship training. Technical advisory 
services are provided in the development of 
training plans and schedules, in identifica- 
tion of training needs within the operating 
enterprise, in bringing about adjustments in 
training work-processes to meet changing in- 
dustry ces. 

Eligibility: Individual employers, indus- 
trial and trade associations, national and 
local labor organizations, human relations 
groups, Federal, State and local government 
agencies. 

Available Assistance: Technical assistance 
in developing and improving apprenticeship 
and other industrial training programs. 

Use Restrictions; Salaries and expenses of 
Bureau employees. 

Appropriations Sought: $9,262,000. (In- 
cludes $2,468,400 for the MDTA-—OJT program 
recently assigned to another Bureau in a re- 
alignment of Labor Dept. functions.) 

Past A tions: FY 1968, $8,401,300 
(includes $1,888,100 for the MDTA-OJT pro- 
gram); FY 1967, $8,259,000 (includes $1,848,- 
000 for the MDTA-OJT program); FY 1966, 
$7,105,000 (includes $1,405,000 for the MDTA- 
OJT program). 

Obligations Incurred; Obligations incurred 
are for salaries and expenses only: FY 1968, 
$8,300,000 (estimated); FY 1967, $8,177,889; 
PY 1966, $7,024,154. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: J. B. Archer, Regional Di- 
rector, Bureau of Apprenticeship and Train- 
ing, Room 321, Professional Arts Building, 
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Penncraft Avenue, Chambersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania 17201; telephone: 717-263-4181. 

John J. Petras, State Supervisor, Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training, U.S. Post 
Office Building, 11th and Market Streets, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19801; telephone: 302- 
656-9871. 


No. 10.22—ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN’S EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES AND STATUS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 66-259. 

Administrator: Mary Dublin Deyserling, 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 20210. 

Nature of Program: The Women's Bureau 
provides information, advice, and technical 
assistance to individuals, organizations, and 
public and private agencies which have or are 
interested in having programs to improve the 
social and economic status of women and 
girls, The Bureau also seeks to stimulate 
interest in.activities to insure fuller and more 
effective use of womanpower. Conferences, 
consultations, publications and other infor- 
mation services are used to draw attention 
to and seek solutions to such problems as the 
need for day care for the children of working 
mothers; the lack of adequate training, coun- 
seling and guidance opportunities for women 
and girls; the need to improve the status of 
such low-skilled, low-paid occupations as 
household employment, and the need to im- 
prove, through State and Federal legislation, 
minimum wages, hours of work, and other 
labor standards. 

Another Bureau function is to serve as a 
major resource for data on women in the 
labor force and for information concerning 
their social and economic status. 


NO. 10.25—-EXEMPLARY REHABILITATION 
CERTIFICATES 

Authorizing Statute: Public Law 89-690; 80 
Stat. 1016. 

Administrator: BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: To provide men and 
women, who hold general or other than hon- 
orable discharges from the Armed Forces and 
who have demonstrated exemplary behavior 
for at least 3 years, with tangible evidence of 
good conduct in civilian life. Although the 
Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificates do not 
affect, change, or supersede the character of 
the previous discharge, they are designed to 
enhance the employment opportunities of 
the holder. 

Eligibility: Holders of general or other than 
honorable discharges who can provide state- 
ments of good conduct in civilian life for at 
least 3 years from: (a) the chief law enforce- 
ment officer of his town, city, or county; (b) 
an employer; (c) at least five persons who 
have known the applicant for at least 3 years. 

Available Assistance: A copy of certificate 
is issued to the Secretary of Defense who 
places it in the recipient's military personnel 
record, and the recipient receives a copy for 
his use. Recipients are entitled to special job 
counseling and job development help through 
State Employment offices. 


NO. 10,26—EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN AGRICUL- 
TURE, WOODS, AND RELATED INDUSTRIES TO 
EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 
Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act of 

1933, and Regulations of the Secretary of 

Labor under the provisions of that Act. 
Administrator: Tod Potter, Office of Farm 

Labor Service, Bureau of Employment Secur- 

ity, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To develop policies and 
procedures to provide a complete placement 
service to workers and employers in the agri- 
cultural, woods, and related industries, and 
to insure that in the interstate recruitment 
of farm workers applicable standards and the 
Secretary’s regulations are met relating to 
housing, transportation, wages, and other 
conditions. 

Eligibility: Benefits are available to orga- 
nizations and individuals involved in agri- 
cultural, woods, and related industries, 
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Available Assistance; A full range of tech- 
nical and advisory assistance in recruitment 
and placement services concerned with the 
labor force involved. 

Use Restrictions: Job placement and all 
related activities. 

Appropriations Sought: Grants to States 
$20,542,000. 

Past Appropriations: Grants (in millions) 
1968, $19.1; 1967, $18.0; 1966, $15.8. 

Obligations Incurred: In FY 1968 approxi- 
mately 50 percent by February 1, 1968; ap- 
proximately 98.2 percent in prior 2 years. 

Available Assistance: $395,038. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See above. 


NO. 10.27—-EMPLOYMENT SERVICES IN SEASONAL 
AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT TO HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE YOUTH, RESERVATION INDIANS, 
AND PUERTO RICANS, AND EMPLOYERS, NA- 
TIONALLY 


Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933; P.L. 73-30, 48 Stat. 113; 5 USC 616 
(1965), 29 USC 49-49K (1965). 

Administrator: Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity; Farm Labor Service. 


Nature of Program: Recruitment and place- 
ment service for high school and college 
youth, reservation Indians, and Puerto Rican 
workers in seasonal agricultural employment 
to help meet seasonal worker needs for agri- 
cultural employers. 

Eligibility: Benefits are available to em- 
ployers, and individuals comprising the spe- 
cial groups of seasonally available workers 


interested in agricultural and related 
employment. 
Available Assistance: Recruitment, job 


market information, assistance in obtaining 
transportation, and placement services for 
the segments of the labor force involved. 


NO. 10.28—TRAINING FOR INMATES OF CORREC- 
TIONAL INSTITUTIONS, SECTION 251, MDTA 


Authorizing Statute: MDTA, as amended. 

Administrator: The Bureau of Employment 
Security, Department of Labor and Office of 
Education, Health, Education and Welfare, 
at the national level, and the State Voca- 
tional Education and Employment Security 
Agencies at the local level. 

Nature of Program: This is a two-year pilot 
program for Fiscal Year 68 and 69, to provide 
vocational training, remedial education and 
supportive services for inmates of correc- 
tional institutions. The purpose is to assist 
such people in obtaining suitable employ- 
ment when they are released from prison and 
to reduce the recidivism rate of participants 
in this program. 

Eligibility: Projects can be developed for 
inmates of State, federal, and local prisons. 

Available Assistance: Inmates can receive 
vocational training, remedial education, vo- 
cational counseling, and placement assist- 
ance when eligible for release. 

Use Restrictions: Instructors“ salaries, 
training equipment and other educational 
supplies, counselors and job developers’ sal- 
aries. Also, where it is provided for in the 
project, a stipend may be paid to trainees, 
part of which will be held for them until 
release for use in re-establishing themselves 
in the community. 

Appropriations Sought: This program is not 
separated from the regular MDTA appro- 
priation. 

Past Appropriations; Congress eliminated 
the $9.5 million set aside for this program 
from the FY 68 MDTA appropriation. This 
was the first year that this Section of the 
Act, a 1966 amendment, was to be imple- 
mented, and there were, therefore, no previ- 
ous appropriation requests. 

Obligations Incurred: Thus far, only two 
251 projects have been funded for a total 
of $576,430. Some additional projects given 
tentative approval may be funded this fiscal 
year—the number depending on the money 
available. 

Average Assistance: In view of the pilot na- 
ture of this program, we feel that projects 
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should generally not be for more than $250,- 
000-$300,000. Many of the proposals sub- 
mitted are far less than half that sum. 

Assistance Prerequisites; In addition to 
meeting the usual MDTA requirements on 
reasonable expectation of employment, qual- 
ified instructors and appropriate course of 
study for the training occupation, the cor- 
rectional authorities must agree to provide 
necessary information on inmate trainees, 
be responsible for the safekeeping of any 
stipends that may be paid and agree that 
trainees not be removed from training with- 
out good cause. 

Postgrant Requirements: Reporting re- 
quirements are similar to those in regular 
MDTA projects with some supplemental in- 
formation required. The principle types of 
reports are: MT-101, trainee characteristics 
information; MT-102, termination of train- 
ing; MT-103, a three, six and twelve month 
follow-up report. The manpower administra- 
tion will evaluate this p: 

Washington Contact: Projects are devel- 
oped by the State agencies and approved by 
the appropriate regional offices. For informa- 
tion on the status of projects submitted to 
Washington for funding, contact: Mr. Sidney 
Feldman, Division of Programs De- 
velopment and Operations, Room 612, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, U.S. 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. 

Local Contact: For Delaware—Delaware 
Employment Security Commission, 801 West 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware 19809. 

Regional Office: Mr. James Haltigan, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 301 Professional Arts Build- 
ing, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 17201. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The national 
office reviews and responds to proposals with- 
in a month to 6 weeks. 

Reworking Time; Same as above. 

Related Programs: The Vocational Rehabil- 
itation agency has provided some staff in 
correctional institutions. 


NO. 10.29—-UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Authorizing Statute: 19 USC 2001-2032; 29 
USC 49-49n; 38 USC 2001-2014; 42 USC 501— 
503, 1101-1105, 1361-1371; P.L. 89-554 (5 USC 
8501 et seq.; 18 USC 1919). 

Administrator: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, BES at national 
level and State employment security agencies 
at State level. 

Nature of Program: This program provides 
financial benefits to unemployed workers 
through Federal and State cooperation. The 
States have the direct responsibility for es- 
tablishing and operating their own unem- 

insurance programs, while the Fed- 
eral Government finances the cost of admin- 
istration. 

The States establish conditions of eligibil- 
ity, the amount and duration of benefits, and 
the taxes to be imposed. They generally pro- 
vide a weekly benefit of one-half or less of 
the claimant’s regular weekly wage up to a 
statutory maximum. 

In certain States, extended benefits are 
paid to unemployed persons who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation. 

Federal unemployment compensation es- 
tablished through Acts of Congress is pro- 
vided to Federal civilian employees and ex- 
servicemen from Federal funds in the same 
amounts as provided under State law. 

Eligibility: All workers whose employers 
contribute to State unemployment insurance 
programs, and Federal civilian employees and 
ex-servicemen are eligible if they are involun- 
tarily unemployed, registered for work, ready 
to work, and meet the earnings requirement 
of the State law. 

Employees in very small firms, State and 
local Governments, nonprofit organizations, 
and agriculture and domestic service are gen- 
erally not covered by this program; however, 
some State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams include some of these categories. 
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Available Assistance: Weekly benefit pay- 
ments for a period generally not in excess of 
26 weeks over a period of a year 
22 when the first claim is filed. 

Use Restrictions: 


used solely for the payment of benefits; Fed- 
eral unemployment insurance tax collections 
are trust fund monies used to finance ex- 
penses deemed necessary for proper and effi- 


Past appropriations: 
State administration 
Federal administration 

‘Obligations incurred: 

te administra 


Average Assistance; Grants to each State 
vary with level of uninsured unemployment 
and number of subject employers and cov- 
ered workers. Each State is also given funds 
for the payment of UCFE-X benefits. 

Assistance Prerequisites: He must have 
been employed in covered employment (or 
have been a Federal civilian employee or 
member of the Armed Forces) and must have 
earned a specified amount of wages or worked 
a specified number of weeks, or both. 

Postgrant Requirements: (a) Monthly fi- 
nancial reporting by object class; (b) 
Weekly, monthly, quarterly and yearly sta- 
tistical reporting of unemployment insur- 
ance workloads; (c) States’ laws are to be 
im conformity with Federal requirements. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Robert C. Good- 
win, Administrator, U.S. t of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 14th 
and Constitution Avenue, N.W. Room 5106, 
Washington, D.C., telephone number 961i- 
2701. 

Local Contact: In Delaware: Mr. Joseph A. 
Bradshaw, Chairman-Executive Director, Em- 
ployment Security Commission, 801 West 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware 19899; tele- 
phone number: (302) 658-4331. A potential 
beneficiary should apply at the local office of 
the Department of Employment Security 
nearest his home. 

Application Deadlines: Employment (or 
U.S. military service) must have occurred 
within an applicant's base period” (as de- 
fined in each State’s law). This means that 
the sooner after separation a claim for bene- 
fits is filed the greater the possibility that the 
employment will be included in the base 
period, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: We are confi- 
dent that the elapsed time will not exceed 7 
days in the majority of cases. Statistics are 
maintained relative to time elapsing between 
application and payment. This measurement 
is in terms of the percent of first payments 
made in 14 days or less after the first com- 
pensable week claimed. For intrastate pay- 
ments the average is 85 percent paid in 14 
days or less. For interstate payments the 
average is 70 percent paid in 14 days or less. 

Related 8 Development 
allowances 


nemployment Insuran: 
tered by Railroad Retirement Board. 
No. 10,30—TRADE ADJUSTMENT ALLOWANCES 
(TRA) 


Authorizing Statute: Title III, Chapter 3 of 
the Trade on Act (TEA) 76 Stat 892- 
97 (19 USC 1931-1978) . 

Administrator: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Service, Office of Federal 
Unemployment Insurance Programs and 
Training Allowances. 

Nature of Program: The Act extended 
through June 30, 1967 the President’s au- 
thority to enter into trade agreements with 
foreign nations and authorized the Presi- 
dent, within statutory limits, to make 
changes in import duties and restrictions 


tion 
Federal administration 
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cient administration of the State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. General revenue 
funds are used to finance unemployment 
benefits for unemployed Federal civilian em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen. 

Appropriations Sought: $264,757,000 for 
grants to States for State administration of 
unemployment compensation laws, including 
UCFE-X and $4,603,000 for Federal admin- 
istration. 


Fiscal year 1968 Fiscal year 1967 Fiscal year 1966 


TEN $237,898,000 3248. 275,000 $242,297, 

—— 4, 137, 000 4. 130, 000 3.891, 600 
e 237,898,000 282, 332, 000 233, 477, 000 
See 4.137, 000 3, 841, 000 604' 000 


necessary to carry out such agreements. The 
Act also authorized adjustment assistance 
to workers of industries and firms “adversely 
affected“ by the operation of such a trade 
agreement. 

Eligibility: Any worker of an adversely af- 
fected industry or firm who meets certain 
eligibility conditions as given below. 

Available Assistance; There are three types 
of worker assistance available: (a) weekly 
trade readjustment allowance, (b) reloca- 
tion allowance, (e) subsistence and trans- 
portation payments under certain conditions 
when a.worker is referred to training. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent only 
for the payment of allowances and for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Appropriations Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: None. 

Obligations incurred: None. As of this date, 
the Tariff Commission has not determined 
that any industry, firm or group of workers 
has been adversely affected by imports with- 
in the meaning of the Act. 

Average Assistance: None. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The conditions 
an applicant must meet to recelve trade re- 
adjustment allowances are: 

(a) Been separated from a firm whose 
workers have been certified as eligible to 
apply for trade readjustment allowances. 

(b) Have at least 78 weeks of employment 
at wages of $15 or more a week within the 
156-calendar-week period immediately pre- 
ceding his separation. 

(e) Have had at least 26 weeks of em- 
ployment at wages of $15 or more a week 
with an adversely affected firm (or firms) 


An individual may receive a subsistence 
payment if he qualifies for a trade readjust- 
ment allowance and is taking referred train- 
ing at a facility which is determined to be 
outside the commuting area of his regular 
place of residence, and is incurring addi- 
tional expenses for separate maintenance. 
In place of the subsistence allowance, he may 
elect to substitute a transportation allow- 
ance in an amount equal to the cost of 
daily transportation from his home to the 
training facility by the least expensive 
means of transportation less 50 cents a day, 
but such allowance may not exceed the daily 
subsistence allowance. A transportation al- 
lowance In addition to a subsistence allow- 
ance may be paid to a qualified trainee at 
the beginning and the end of his training. 

Qualifying requirements for a relocation 
allowance are: 

(a) Must be a head of a family and in- 
tend to relocate himself and his family. 

(b) Be totally separated from adversely 
affected employment. 

(c) Be certified by the Employment Serv- 
ice Director of the State in which his regular 
Place of residence is located as located as 
having no reasonable expectation of secur- 
ing suitable employment within such area. 

(d) Have obtained suitable employment 
affording a reasonable expectation of long- 
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term duration, or a bona fide offer of such 
employment, in the area in which he wishes 
to relocate. 

(e) File an application for relocation al- 
lowances during a week for which he is en- 
titled to a trade readjustment allowance. 

(ft) Relocate himself and his family with- 
in months from the date of his application. 
The period may be extended under certain 
condition. 

Postgrant Requirements: After an indi- 
vidual relocates, he must submit a final 
statement including receipted bills, and a 
final accounting and adjustment is made. 

Washington Contact: If an individual be- 
lieves he is not receiving justifiable assist- 
ance or information at the State level, he 
should contact the Secretary of Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20210. 

Local Contact: In Delaware: Mr. Joseph 
A. Bradshaw, Chairman-Executive Director, 
Employment Security Commission, 801 West 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware 19899. A po- 
tential beneficiary should apply at the local 
Office of the Department of Employment 
Security nearest his home. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approxi- 
mately three weeks for trade readjustment 
allowances. However, as of this date, no al- 
lowances have been paid under the Act since 
the Tariff Commission has denied all 
petitions. 

Reworking Time: No allowances have been 
paid. 

Related Programs: Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Automotive Products Trade Act, and 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 


NO, 10,31—AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS TRADE ACT 
(APTA) 

Authorizing Statute: Title III of Automo- 
tive Products Trade Act of 1965. 79 Stat 1018- 
21. 

Administrator: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Service, Office of Federal 
Unemployment Insurance Programs and 
Training Allowances. 

Nature of Program: The Act implemented 
an agreement between the United States and 
Canada removing barriers to trade in auto- 
motive products between the two countries. 
The Act also authorized payment to “dis- 
located workers” of adjustment assistance 
provided by the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 
(76 Stat 892-97). 

Eligibility: Any “dislocated worker” of a 
firm who meets certain eligibility conditions 
as set forth in Assistance Prerequisites. 

Available Assistance: There are three 
types of worker assistance available: (a) 
weekly trade readjustment allowance, (b) re- 
location allowance, (c) subsistence and 
transportation payments under certain con- 
ditions when a “dislocated worker” is refer- 
red to training. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent only 
for the payment of allowances and for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

Appropriations Sought: $1,100,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, none. FY 
1967, $1,400,000; requested $2,021,700. FY 
1968, $1,523,631; requested $2,200,000. 

Up to and including fiscal year 1968, the 
Automotive Products Trade Act appropria- 
tion came out of the UCFE-UCX appropria- 
tion not to exceed $5,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: 1968 (including until 
Feb. 29, 1968), $1,419,000 for allowances, 
$95,000 for administration; 1967, $1,879,000 
for allowances, $101,000 for administration; 
1966, $34,635 for allowances, $14,875 for ad- 
ministration. 

Average Assistance: Not applicable. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The conditions 
an applicant must meet to receive trade re- 
adjustment allowances are: 

(a) Been separated from a firm whose 
workers have been certified as eligible for 
trade readjustment allowances, 
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(b) Have at least 78 weeks of employment 
at wages of $15 or more a week within the 
156-calendar-week period immediately pre- 
ceding his separation. 

(c) Have had at least 26 weeks of employ- 
ment at wages of $15 or more a week with an 
adversely affected firm (or firms) within the 
52-calendar-week period immediately preced- 
ing his separation. 

An individual may receive a subsistence 
payment if he qualifies for a trade readjust- 
ment allowance and is taking referred train- 
ing at a facility which is determined to be 
outside the commuting area of his regular 
place of residence, and is incurring additional 
expenses for separate maintenance. In lieu of 
the subsistence allowance, he may elect to 
substitute a transportation allowance in an 
amount equal to the cost of daily transporta- 
tion from his home to the training facility by 
the least expensive means of transportation 
less 50 cents a day, but such allowance may 
not exceed the daily subsistence allowance. 
A transportation allowance in addition to a 
subsistence allowance may be paid to a quali- 
fied trainee at the beginning and the end of 
his a 
Qualifying requirements for a relocation 
allowance are: (a) Must be head of a fam- 
ily and intend to relocate himself and his 
family; (b) Be totally separated from “dis- 
located employment”; (c) No reasonable ex- 
pectations of securing suitable employment 
in the area within which his regular place 
of residence is located; (d) Have obtained 
suitable employment affording a reasonable 
expectation of long term duration, or a bona 
fide offer of such employment, in the area in 
which he wishes to relocate; (e) File an ap- 
plication for relocation allowance during a 
week for which he is entitled to a trade re- 
adjustment allowance; (f) Relocate himself 
and his family within 6 months from the 
date of his application. The period may be 
extended under certain conditions. 

Postgrant Requirements: After an individ- 
ual relocates, he must submit a final state- 
ment including receipted bills, and a final 
accounting and adjustment is made. 

Washington Contact: If an individual 
feels he is not receiving justifiable assist- 
ance or information at the State level, he 
should contact the Secretary of Labor, 
United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20210. 

Local Contact: In Delaware: Mr. Joseph 
A. Brawshaw, Chairman-Executive Director, 
Employment Security Commission, 801 West 
Street, Wilmington, Delaware 19899. How- 
ever, a potential beneficiary should apply at 
the local office of the Department of Employ- 
mnet Security located nearest his home. 

Application Deadline: June 30, 1968. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approximate- 
ly three weeks for trade readjustment allow- 
ances. Subsistence and transportation allow- 
ance determination is made immediately 
upon receipt of application. 

Related Programs: Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Trade Expansion Act, and Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

NO. 10.32—UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICE AND AFFILIATED STATE AGENCIES 

Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933; P.L. 73-30; 48 Stat 113; 5 USC 616 
(1965) 29 USC 49-49K (1965) . Social Security 
Act; P.L. 70-30; 48 Stat 113; 5 USC 616 
(1965). 

Administrator; BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: The Federal-State sys- 
tem of about 2100 public employment offices 
which provide manpower services without 
regard to race, creed, color, sex, or national 
origin. Services are geared to developing em- 
ployability of workers and to placing them 
in productive employment, which involves 
services to employers. Special services are 
provided for handicapped, youth, older 
workers, veterans, selective service rejectees, 
minority groups, military retirees, and dis- 
advantaged jobseekers. Services are provided 
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to meet employment problems created by 
mass layoffs, plant closings, technological 
es, natural disasters, etc. 

Eligibility: Individual members of the pub- 
lic, employers, employer and community 
groups, and communities, 

Availability Assistance: Counselling, test- 
ing, job development and placement, and 
selection for training; recruitment and in- 
dustrial services for employers; collection, 
analysis, and publication of occupational 
and labor supply and demand information; 
research in occupational information and 
test development. 

Use of Restrictions: Funds are spent for 
the operation of State employment services, 
including the payment of salaries, rent, and 
other administrative expenses. 

Appropriations Sought: The Fx 1969 appro- 
priation request for grants to States for 
employment service operations is $315,199,- 
000. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $284,192,000; 
FY 1967, $264,281,000; FY 1966, $235,764,000. 
These figures are for grants to States and 
include grants for Farm Labor Service 
operations. 

Assistant Prerequisites: Any member of the 
public is welcome to seek employment as- 
sistance, training, counseling, testing and 
many other services from the public employ- 
ment service offices. 

Postgrant Requirements: The State em- 
ployment services submit various reports to 
the Bureau of Employment Security. Their 
operations are frequently evaluated. How- 
ever, members of the public who receive 
services from them are not subject to re- 
porting and evaluation requirements. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Charles Odell, 
Director, USES, USDOL, Washington, D.C. 
20210. 

Local Contact: A potential beneficiary 
should first contact the nearest office of his 
State employment service. There are about 
2,200 such offices throughout the country. 

Application Procedure: Applications for 
work or other services are obtained from the 
local employment service. Office staff mem- 
bers assist applicants in completing the 
forms, and service may be rendered imme- 
diately. 

Related Programs: Economic Opportunity 
Act programs, and all other manpower and 
rehabilitation programs operated by the Fed- 
eral and State governments. 

NO. 10.33—JOB MARKET INFORMATION 

Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933; P.L. 73-30; 48 Stat 113; 5 USC 616 
(1965) 29 USC 49-49K (1965). 

Administrator: BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: Provides information 
on employment and unemployment in States 
and areas on specific occupation, by locality 
and job functions, and for some industries. 
Produces tools to analyze worker skills and 
identify, define, and codify job functions. 
Techniques developed for use in data collec- 
tion and analysis. Publishes information on 
local and/or Statewide skill shortages and 
conditions in particular industries. Unpub- 
lished material is available on manpower 
training needs. 

Major labor areas are “classified” monthly 
according to unemployment, and areas of 
substantial and/or persistent unemployment 
are eligible for Federal assistance under 
Small Business Administration loan policy 
directives, Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, 
and other directives. 

Eligibility: Community, civic, State, local 
and Federal agencies, employer association, 
trade union organizations, research groups, 
teachers, counselors, and guidance personnel, 
and individual employers and workers. 

Available Assistance: Information useful 
for manpower planning, training, guidance, 
and testing programs is regularly provided 
to educational systems, and community plan- 
ning and other community groups, and to 


job seekers and employers. . 
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WO. 10.35— YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTERS AND 
INTENSIVE AID BY YOUTH SPECIALISTS FOR 
DISADVANTAGED AND SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 
Authorizing Statute: Wagner- Act of 

1933, PL. 73-30; 48 Stat 113; USC 616 (1965); 

29 USC 49-49K (1965). Vocational Rehabili- 

tation Act of 1954; PL. 83-565; 68 Stat. 652; 

29 USC 81 et seq; 20 USC 107-107b, 107e, 

107e-1, 10% (Supp. V) 1952. Manpower De- 

t and ‘Training Act of 1962, as 
amended; P.L. 88-214; 77 Stat. 422; 42 USC 

2571, 2582-83, 2585, 2588, 2601, 2614-15, 2619 

20 (Supp. V) 1963; P.L. 89-792; 80 Stat. 1434. 
Administrator: BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: Through youth oppor- 
tunity centers the Employment Service and 
its affiliated State agencies provide individual 
counseling, placement, and related services to 
all youth, with an emphasis on the disad- 
vantaged, Established in metropolitan areas, 
the YOC's provide intensive services to school 
dropouts who are without skills, youth who 
are vocationally handicapped, and socio-eco- 
nomically disadvantaged members of mi- 
nority and other groups suffering from dis- 
crimination or deprivation. Purpose is to help 
these youth become employable but many 
centers also serve disadvantaged of all age 
groups. 

In other local offices, particularly those 
through which large numbers of youth seek 
employment, there are youth specialists con- 
cerned with service to young people. 

Eligibility: Youth 16-21 years of age who 


portunities, training, 
tion, and other vocationally related programs, 
and/or assistance in finding suitable employ- 
ment. 

Available Assistance: Assessment of per- 
sonal assets of these youth, priate re- 
ferral to remedial education, rehabilitation, 
vocational training, and work training and 
other programs, followed, as meeded, by job 
development, placement, and followup serv- 
ices. 


NO. 10.36—SELECIIVE SERVICE REHABILITANT 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933; P.L. 73-30; 48 Stat 113; 29 USC 49-49K 
(1965); 5 USC 616 (1965). 

Administrator: The United States Employ- 
ment Service and its affiliated State agen- 
cles administer the program for those re- 
jected by the Selective Service system for 
educational deficiencies. Those rejected for 
physical deficiencies are served by the Public 
Health Service. 

Nature of Program: The program seeks to 
identify, help educate, train, and rehabili- 
tate young men found unqualified for mili- 

service. 


Eligibility: Young men rejected from the 
Armed Forces because of educational and/or 


focused on arrangements for remedial edu- 
eation, skills development, on the job train- 
ing, and referrals to other public and private 
agencies for needed services as health and 
rehabilitation. 


NO. 10.38—MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING—INSTITUTIONAL ‘TRAINING 

Authorizing Statute: Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, PL. 87-415, 
March 15, 1962. PL. 88-214, December 19, 
1963. PL. 89-15, April 26, 1965; and P.L. 89 
792, November 7, 1966. 

Administrator: The U.S. Department of 
Labor, through the United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, through the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education. 

Nature of Program: To provide training 
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and/or retraining for unemployed and un- 
deremployed persons who need assistance to 
obtain or retain full-time employment. 

Eligibility: Unemployed or underemployed 
individuals. 


Available Assistance: Training and/or re- 
training with allowances (training, subsist- 
ence, and transportation) to eligible indi- 
viduals. 

Funding Use Restrictions: To underwrite 
cost of training and allowance payments. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, appro- 
priation request for Institutional Training, 
178,000,000. 

Past tions: FY 68, Obligation for 
Institutional Training, $210,800,000; FY 67, 
‘Obligation for Institutional Training, $231,- 
500,000; FY 66, Obligation for Institutional 

Training, $307,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 68 (through 
May 31, 1968), $209,253,000; FT 67, $233,242,- 
000; FY 66, $313,391,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To receive regular 
training allowances, applicant must be un- 
employed, head of household, or member of 
family in which head of household is unem- 
ployed, and must have at least one year’s ex- 
perience in gainful employment. Disadvan- 
taged youth, age 17 through 21, may be elig- 
ible for special youth allowances. 

Postgrant Requirements: The U.S. Em- 
ployment Service makes continuous project 
evaluations. In addition, local employment 
service offices contact all individuals who 
have completed training three, six and twelve 
months after such completion, to ascertain 
the employment status and work history of 
the individual. 

Local Contact: Nearest local office af the 
U.S. Employment Service. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Related Programs: Title I-B of the Eco- 


tion from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

There are many other legislative authorities 

under which the U.S. Office of Education 

operates. 

NO. 10.89—JOB COUNSELING AND EMPLOYMENT 
PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR VETERANS 

Authorizing Statute: Chapter 41, Title 38 
V. S. Code, Veterans Benefits. 

Administrator: The Veterans Employment 
Service of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Department of Labor and the 
State Veterans. Employment Representative 
m Cooperation with State Employment Se- 
curity Agencies at the local level. 

Nature of Program: To provide an effective 
job counseling and employment placement 
service for veterans of any war or of service 
after January 31, 1955. 

Eligibility: Veterans referred to above who 
have been other than dishonorabiy dis- 
charged from the military services. 

Assistance Available: Special job counsel- 
ing, testing, and placement service and pri- 
ority of referral of qualified veterans to jobs 
over qualified non-veterans. 

Appropriations Sought: $2,001,000. 

Past Appropriations: 1968, $1,801,000; 1967, 
$1,755,470; 1966, $1,722,977. 

W. Contact: Edward L. Omo- 


14 & Constitution Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D.C., 20210. 

Local Contact: State Veterans Employ- 
ment Representatives in the 50 States, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands; Hage 85 Em- 
ployment Service for Veterans. 

Related Programs: None. 

WO. 1040—INDUSTRIAL SERVICES 

Authorizing Statute: Wagner- Act 
of 1933; PL. 73-30; 48 Stat. 113; 29 USC 
49-49K (1965); 5 USC 616 (1965). 

Administrator: BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: Provides employment 
service technical assistamce to employers and 
other organizations in applying occupa- 
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tional analysis and classification and job 
market information, techniques, and meth- 
ods to help them solve workforce problems 
of selection, development utilization, and 
stabilization. 

Occupational or job market analysts assist 
employers in improving utilization of skills 
and potentials of applicants. 

Eligibility: Any employer requesting assist- 
ance. Job market information, occupational 
analysis and classification technical assist- 
ance in improving staff utilization. 


NO. 10.,41—PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933; P.L. 73-30; 48 Stat 113 29 USC 49- 
49K (1965). Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1954; P.L. 83-565; 68 Stat 652; 29 USC 81 
note 31-42 (Supp. V), 1952, 20 USC 10—107b, 
107e, 107e-107f (Supp. V) 1952. Vocational 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Veterans; PL. 78- 
16; P.L. 81-894. 

Administrator; BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: Program provides di- 
rect employment and counseling services and 
assistance to those seeking work and coop- 
erates with other community, State, and 
Federal agencies that serve handicapped 


persons. 

Program is designed to improve employ- 
ment opportunities through promotional and 
educational activities aimed toward employ- 
ers and labor organizations. 

Selective placement techniques are used to 
help match physical demands of a job to the 
physical capacities of a worker. 

Physically handicapped and mentally re- 
stored or mentally retarded persons who are 
legally qualified to work. 

Available Assistance: Employment coun- 
seling, aptitude testimg, selective placement, 
referral to appropriate rehabilitation agen- 
cies, and referral to training. 


NO, 10.42—-HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM TO AID DISADVANTAGED ADULTS 
THROUGH INTENSIVE COUNSELING 


Authorizing Statute; Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933; P.L. 73-30; 48 Stat 113; 29 U.S.C. 49- 
49K (1965); 5 U.S.C. 616 (1965). 

Administrator: BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: The HRD concept is an 
underlying philosophy throughout all pro- 
grams carried out by the Federal-State em- 
ployment service. It means to reach out and 
to improve the employability of the disadvan- 
taged, to help develop Jobs for them, and to 
help place them. 

Eligibility: Individuals who are hard-core 
unemployed and underemployed, who lack 
education, skills, and qualifications tradi- 


unseling, ting, placement services, 
and followup assistance after placement. 
WO. 10.43—COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933; P. L. 73-30; 48 Stat. 118; 29 USC 49- 


manpower, employment, 

tion are provided to local and State-wide 

economic development groups. Re-employ- 

ment services are provided to individuals and 

groups affected by dislocations 

such as those caused by plant closings, tech- 

nological changes, and closing of military in- 

stallations. 

Eligibility: Any individual ar community 
with 


munity groups re-employment services. 
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NO 10.44—SMALLER COMMUNITIES PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Wagner-Peyser Act 
of 1933; P.L. 73-30; 48 Stat 113; 29 U.S.C. 
49-49K (1965); 5 U.S.C. 616 (1965). 

Administrator; BES-USES. 

Nature of Program: In rural areas, mobile 
teams extend employment services and work 
with community development groups in for- 
mula programs to expand employment 
opportunities, Interviewing, counseling, test- 
ing, and job development services are pro- 
vided to individuals. The team also helps 
local leaders to analyze area employment 
problems, to prepare manpower and economic 
resource reports, and to initiate projects of 
community assistance, including various 
training and employment programs. 

Eligibility: All residents of counties which 
met the following criteria: (1) Must not be 
designated a major labor area; (2) Must not 
contain a city of over 50,000; (3) rural farm 
and rural nonfarm population must consti- 
tute at least 50 percent of county’s popula- 
tion; (4) At least 10 percent of employed 
labor force must be engaged in activities 
which produce raw materials, or no more 
than 10 percent of the labor force may be 
engaged in manufacturing. 

Available Assistance: Survey of manpower 
resources and needs of county; work with 
community groups in economic development, 
For the individuals, the services available are 
counseling, testing, referral to training job 
development, and placement. 


NO. 10.45—FEDERAL REGISTRATION OF INTER- 
STATE FARM LABOR CONTRACTORS 


Authorizing Statute: Regulations of the 
Secretary of Labor under authority granted 
to him by the Farm Labor Contractor Reg- 
istration Act of 1963 (P.L. 88-582; approved 
September 7, 1964), and Regulation of the 
Secretary of Labor under the provision of 
that Act. 

Administrator: Tod Potter, Office of Farm 
Labor Service, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: Provides for the Fed- 
eral registration of interstate farm labor 
contractors and for compliance of farm labor 
contractors with the Secretary's regulations. 
Purpose is to improve conditions for inter- 
state migrant farm workers. 

Eligibility: Interstate migrant farm work- 
ers are the beneficiaries. 

Available Assistance: Technical assistance 
is available to farm labor contractors and 
meeting the requirements of the Secretary's 
regulations. 

Use Restrictions: State grant funds can be 
used only for publicizing and giving personal 
information on requirements of the Farm 
Labor Contractor Registration Act of 1963; 
and for accepting and remitting applications 
to federal regional offices. Federal allocation 
can be used only for enforcement of the Act’s 
provisions. 

Appropriations Sought: $243,000 (includes 
$100,000 for States). 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968 $240,000; FY 
1967, $234,000; FY 1966, $461,900. 

Obligations Incurred: (Through February 
1968, $148,000; FY 1967, $218,555; FY 1966, 
$390,753) . 

Average Assistance: (Only five States re- 
ceive grants). Average is $20,000. 

NO. 10.46—CERTIFICATION OF FOREIGN WORKERS 
FOR TEMPORARY SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
Authorizing Statute: Immigration and Na- 

tionality Act of 1952, and Regulations of the 

Secretary of Labor under the provisions of 

that Act. 

Administrator: Tod Potter, Office of Farm 
Labor Service, Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nature of Program: To review and make 
determinations on requests for the importa- 
tion and employment of alien farmworkers 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


To insure that the Secretary’s Regulations 
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concerning wages, housing and working 
standards are complied with. 

Available Assistance: Benefits are available 
to organizations and individuals making ap- 
Plication for importation of alien farm 
workers, and domestic farm workers seeking 
Telief from adverse effects of competition 
from foreign workers. 

Eligibility: Technical assistance and ap- 
proval or denial of applications for the im- 
portation of foreign farm workers. 

Use Restrictions: This is a federally-oper- 
ated program to ensure conformity with Sec- 
retary’s Regulations relating to P.L. 414. Ap- 
propriation, $1,007,000; FY 1967, $997,000; 
FY 1966, $748,000. States having no related 
action program, receive no funds. 


NO, 10.47—-IMMIGRATION PROGRAM—-LABOR CER- 
TIFICATION FOR IMMIGRANT WORKERS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 83-414, Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, as amended by PI. 
89-236, on October 3, 1965: Section 212(a) 
(14). 

Administrator: BES-USES carries out the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Labor 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
as amended, 

Nature of Program: These responsibilities 
are to issue certification for alien employ- 
ment: (1) where sufficient resident workers 
are not available, and (2) where the employ- 
ment of an alien would not adversely affect 
wages and working conditions of resident 
workers, Therefore, employment service oper- 
ations are directed to the expeditious entry 
of aliens possessing skills currently in short 
supply and to those whose education and 
talent will be advantageous to the United 
States. 

Eligibility: Eligible are U.S. employers who 
would otherwise be unable to find needed 
employees due to a shortage of local workers 
able, willing, qualified, and available for such 
employment. U.S. workers also benefit from 
the prevention of competition by foreign 
workers and the prevention of adverse effects 
upon wages and working conditions. 

Available Assistance: The USES Division of 
Immigration Services offers information and 
instructions for obtaining alien employment 
certifications to any person requesting such, 
processes the certifications, and advises the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service on 
the qualifications of aliens, when requested. 


DEPARTMENT OF State (No. 10.100) 


NO. 10.100—EXTERNAL RESEARCH AND 
COORDINATION PROGRAM (ERCP) 

Administrator: E. Raymond Platig, Office of 
External Research, Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research, Department of State. 

Nature of Program: The program was be- 
gun in 1962 as an adjunct to INR’s internal 
research effort. It is seen as a method of 
bringing the knowledge and insights of aca- 
demic specialists to bear on policy problems. 

Available Assistance: Very few of the con- 
tract studies result from unsolicited propos- 
als; the large majority originate from needs 
arising within the Department for research 
and analysis on pressing policy problems. For 
this reason they have not encouraged schol- 
ars to submit unsolicited proposals. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $125,000. 

Past Appropriations: For the last several 
years, the average annual expenditure has 
been about $125,000 for contracts, consultants 
and related interagency coordination activi- 
ties. 

Contract: See Administrator, above. 


NO. 10. 101 — TRE AMERICAN SPECIALIST PROGRAM 
OF THE EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM 
Authorizing Statute: Mutual educational 

and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (P.L. 87 

256) 

Administrator: John L. Kuhn, Director, 
Staff of American Specialists, Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State. 
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Nature of Program: To promote mutual 
understanding and strengthen the foreign re- 
lations of the United States by demonstrating 
achievements and interpreting U.S. policies 
and institutions. 

Eligibility: Americans outstanding in their 
specialized fields who combine established 
professional competence with general ability 
to be effective representatives of the United 
States. 

Available Assistance: Grants may provide 
international transportation, moderate mone- 
tary compensation and travel allowance for 
incidental expenses en route. 

Appropriations: There is no specific appro- 
priation for this item, The program has been 
reduced over the past three years from about 
300 grants per year to a current level in this 
fiscal year of 232 grants. 

Average Assistance; On the average, grants 
are made for periods of 1-3 months, though 
some are for as much as a year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The program is on 
an invitational basis. 

Postgrant Requirements: Grantees ordi- 
narily are brought to Washington after their 
tours for Department debriefings. 

Washington Contact: John L. Kuhn, Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

Local Contact: The Program has no re- 
gional or state officials. 

Application Deadlines: There are no appli- 
cation deadlines. 

Related Programs: This is a part of the 
program authorized by P.L. 87-256. 


NO. 10,102—-EXCHANGE OF PERSONS (AMERICAN 
TEACHERS TO TEACH IN AN ELEMENTARY OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL ABROAD)—REFERS TO SPE- 
CIAL SHORT-TERM SUMMER SEMINAR GRANTS 
TO TEACHERS 


Authorizing Statute: The Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
(PL 87-256). 

Administrator: U.S. Office of Education un- 
der an agreement with the Department of 
State (Dr. Thomas E. Cotner, Director, Inter- 
national Exchange and Training Division, 
Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Nature of Program: It provides professional 
study and intensive training for American 
teachers in the fields of foreign languages, 
social studies or education depending on 
availability of opportunities and funds of- 
fered by binational commissions, 

Eligibility: To be eligible a teacher must 
have a bachelor’s degree and at least 2 years 
of teaching experience and be a teacher of 
elementary or secondary school subjects, For- 
eign language facility is usually required. 

Assistance Available: Round trip interna- 
tional transportation. 

Appropriations Sought: There is no specific 

appropriation sought for this activity, nor 
are funds obligated for it. The program is 
part of the total funding for educational 
exchange. 
Average Assistance: There is no average 
grant size since each includes travel. The 
grant varies according to the costs of inter- 
national travel. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Thomas Cotner, 
U.S. Office of Education, HEW, WO 3-3572. 

Local Contact: The program has no re- 
gional or state officials. 

Application Deadlines; Applications should 
be made between September 1 and Novem- 
ber 1 of the year preceding the grant. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 5 months. 

Related Programs: The U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation administers this program for the De- 
partment of State. 

NO. 10,103—ASSISTANCE TO HIGH-SCHOOL 

TEEN-AGE EXCHANGES 

Authorizing Statute: It is authorized by 
the Mutual Educational and Cultural Ex- 
change Act of 1961. (P.L. 87-256.) 

Administrator: Principal officer concerned 
with such arrangements is the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Educational and Cultural 
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Nature of Program: This program is a rela- 
tively small portion of the Educational and 
Cultural Exchange Program. The Department 
assists four U.S. organizations (The American 
Field Service, International Christian Youth 
Exchange, Youth for Understanding, and the 
United States Catholic Conference) which 
conduct such programs, making their own 
selection of grantees under them. Applica- 
tions are made directly to these organiza- 
tions. The Department's support in FY 1967 
was $200,000 for assistance in programing 
foreign teen-agers. 

Available Assistance: The Bureau often 
turns to U.S. universities and other institu- 
tions to provide services essential to the con- 
duct of the Exchange of Persons Program. For 
example, Syracuse University conducts a pro- 
gram for the Department for foreign grantees 
in the fleld of radio and television program- 
ing and production. 


NO. 10.104—-EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Please see Assistance to High School Teen- 
Age Exchanges. 

The Bureau often turns to U.S. universities 
and other institutions to provide services es- 
sential to the conduct of the Exchange of 
Persons Program. For example, Syracuse Uni- 
versity conducts a program for the Depart- 
ment of State for foreign grantees in the 
field of radio and television programing and 
production. 

The principal officer concerned with such 
arrangements is the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

In the last three years, according to our 
records, there have been no such arrange- 
ments made directly with universities or 
organizations in the State of Delaware. 


NO. 10.106—-EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (PROFES- 
SORS AND RESEARCH SCHOLARS) 


Authorizing Statute: The Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961. 
(P.L. 87-256) 

Administrator: Conference Board of As- 
sociated Research Councils, 2101 Constitu- 
tion Avenue, Washington, D.C, 20418. 

Nature of Program: Both lectureship and 
research scholar grants are usually for a full 
academic year abroad, The lectureships per- 
mit the grantees to lecture or serve as pro- 
fessors in institutions of higher learning. The 
research grants offer opportunities for U.S. 
citizens to undertake postdoctoral research 
at overseas universities, colleges, and certain 
research centers and institutes. 

Eligibility: Applicants must have a Ph. D. 
degree or university teaching experience (for 
university lecturers) or recognized profes- 
sional standing (for research scholars). 

Available Assistance: Grants vary. They 
may include round-trip transportation for 
the grantee, a small allowance for books, 
educational materials and services essential 
to the assignment. 

Appropriations: No specific appropriation 
has been sought for these grants. In the last 
three years the number of lectureship and 
post-doctoral grants has diminished some- 
what. There were 790 in FY 1967 and approxi- 
mately 685 in FY 1968, For each available 
grant there are usually between four to six 
applicants, 

Average Assistance: Average grant size is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, to pro- 
vide in meaningful terms. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Lectureship can- 
didates must have a Ph. D. degree or uni- 
versity teaching experience of an “adequate 
level” and should have a minimum of one 
year of college teaching experience. In some 
countries a candidate may lecture in English, 
in others local language facility is required. 
Research candidates must have a Ph. D. or 
recognized professional standing at the time 
of application. They must plan for acceptable 
research projects for which residence in the 
host country is necessary. General knowledge 
of the language of the host country is 
desirable. 

Postgrant Requirements: Reports by all 
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academic grantees are required at the end of 
their grant period. The U.S. diplomatic posts 
are required to report annually to the De- 
partment on the international educational 
and cultural exchange program in each 
country. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Francis Young, 
Executive Director, Conference Board of As- 
sociated Research Councils, Committee on 
International Exchange of Persons, 2101 Con- 
stitution Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C, 
20418. 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines: Candidates for lec- 
tureships should apply before May 1 for 
lectureships beginning in the next calendar 
year, but applications for lectureships will be 
accepted as long as lectureships are available. 
Postdoctoral research candidates should sub- 
mit applications by June 1 of the year pre- 
ceding the year in which grants are tenable. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; There is no 
fixed time for notification of approval or dis- 
approval. On the average, applicants are noti- 
fied by mid-March of the following year. The 
average notification time is about nine 
months. 

Related Programs; This is a part of the 
broad program authorized by P.L. 87-256. 


NO. 10.108—-EXCHANGE OF PERSONS (GRADUATE 
STUDENTS) 


Name: Grants for Graduate Study 
Abroad—U.S, Government Grants under the 
Fulbright-Hays Act. 

Authorizing Statute; The Fulbright-Hays 
Act, P.L, 87-256. 

Administrator: The Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs of the Department of 
State. The Institute of International Educa- 
tion is under contract to the Department of 
State to organize publicity, receive and proc- 
ess applications, and, through its National 
Screening Committee, make recommenda- 
tions for graduate study grants to the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships for U.S. Government 
grants. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of the 
grants is to increase mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and 
other countries through the exchange of 
persons, knowledge, and skills. The grants 
are designed to give U.S, students the oppor- 
tunity to live and study in a foreign country 
for one academic year. 

Eligibility: In summary, U.S. citizenship, 
a B.A. degree or its equivalent, the majority 
of the applicant’s high school and under- 
graduate education at educational institu- 
tions in the United States, and language 
proficiency sufficient to communicate with 
the people of the host country. 

Available Assistance; Fulbright-Hays Full 
Grants: round-trip transportation, language 
or orientation course (where appropriate), 
tuition, books, maintenance for one academic 
year in one country, and health and accident 
insurance. (Has provision for Graduate Fel- 
lowships). Fulbright-Hays Travel Grants: 
The grants supplement maintenance and tui- 
tion scholarships which do not cover the cost 
of transportation, granted to American stu- 
dents by universities, private donors, and 
foreign governments. Opportunities of Spe- 
cial Interest: Primarily Teaching Assistant- 
ships in English at selected countries, 

Appropriations: The best indicator of the 
scope of the graduate study program for U.S. 
citizens for the last three years lies in the 
number of persons given grants. In FY 1967 
there were 936 grants to U.S. citizens for for- 
eign graduate study. There were 906 in FY 
1968, and 880 were projected in the budget 
currently submitted to the Congress for FY 
1969. The latest figures available indicate that 
for the last 3 years 6 residents of Delaware 
annually received graduate study grants 
under the program. 

Average Assistance: $3,300. 

Postgrant Requirements: One report dur- 
ing term of grant; one report following return 
to the U.S. 
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Contact: Institute of International Educa- 
tion (IE), 809 United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Application Deadlines: November 1 of the 
year prior to year of grant. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months. 

Reworking Time: Applications are not re- 
turned. 


NO. 10.109—THE CULTURAL PRESENTATIONS 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (PL 87 
256) 

Administrator: Ralph T. Backlund, Direc- 
tor, Office of Cultural Presentations, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

Nature of Program: To demonstrate, 
through representative examples of the 
American performing arts, the cultural in- 
terests, developments and achievements of 
the people of the U.S. 

Eligibility: Professional and college-level 
academic performing arts individuals and 
groups. 

Available Assistance; Full contracts for 
travel, subsistences and performers fees. 

Appropriations Sought: $1,600,000. 

Past Appropriations; FY 1966, $2,774,140; 
FY 1967, $1,606,397; Fx 1968, $1,600,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must meet artistic standards acceptable to 
panels of experts in various fields such as the 
dance, drama, music, etc. 

Postgrant Requirements: The foreign serv- 
ice posts are required to report annually to 
the Department on all cultural activities at 
their posts. 

Washington Contact: Thomas D. Huff, Dep- 
uty Director, Office of Cultural Presentations, 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs, 
Department of State, DU 3-6076 

Local Contact: The program has no reg- 
ional or state officials. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines, Program plans are usually made within 
general categories set (by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Arts) at least a year ahead, but 
more often two years ahead. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: There is no 
average time. The lead time for advanced 
planning for Cultural Presentations is ap- 
proximately one to two years. 

Reworking Time; There is no average time. 
Cultural Presentations is sometimes in con- 
tact with applicants over a period of years 
before suitable time can be found within a 
performer’s schedule and within the total 
annual program desired by the department, 

Related Programs: This is a part of the 
broad program authorized by P.L. 87-256. 


NO. 10.120—-HOUSING GUARANTY PROGRAM, 
AFRICA 


Authorizing Statute: Sec, 221 (b) (2) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. 

Administrator: Administrator of the pro- 
gram in Africa is Mr, Benjamin H. Gold- 
berger, Director, Office of Private Enterprise, 
Bureau for Africa, AID. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of the 
program is to demonstrate to African coun- 
tries, through pilot projects, the advantages 
of large-scale housing development through 
guarantied investment by private U.S. firms, 
The program also introduces to these coun- 
tries the principle of private home owner- 
ship through low down payments and long- 
term financing. 

Eligibility: The program is designed pri- 
marily to benefit the African countries and 
the individual African home owner. 

Available Assistance: A.ID. assistance con- 
sists of guarantying long-term investments 
by U.S. investors. 

Use Restrictions: The guaranty authority 
can only be used for housing projects. No 
actual U.S. Government funds are spent un- 
less the investment (because of expropria- 
tion, war, etc.) must be made good under 
the guaranty (like an insurance policy). 

Appropriations Sought: No additional guar- 
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anty authority is being sought for FY 1969. 
Present authorities do not expire until June 
30, 1970. 

Past Appropriations: The total guaranty 
authority (not an appropriation) approved 
by Congress for areas outside of Latin Amer- 
ica was $160 million. However, the Balance 
of Payments Committee has limited the 
Africa Bureau Housing Guaranty Authority 
to $35 million, and as a result, we have not 
been able to accept any new applications 
during the past 2 years. 

Obligations Incurred: The term “obliga- 
tion” in this instance refers to guaranties 
authorized. In FY 1966 AID. made no au- 
thorizations, and in FY 1967 A.I.D. authorized 
$10 million 

Average Assistance: The average invest- 
ment guarantied by AI.D. under this program 
has been from $3 million to $5 million. For- 
tunately to date A.I.D. has not been required 
to pay any investor under the terms of this 
guaranty. 

Assistance Prerequisites: A.ID. can guar- 
anty investments only by U.S. owned com- 


Postgrant Requirements: The investor's 


agent in the foreign country must submit 


monthly reports both to AID. and to the 
investor. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Benjamin H. 
Goldberger, Director, Office of Private En- 
terprise, Bureau for Africa, Agency for In- 
ternational Development, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C. 20523. (Room 3536) 
(Telephone: 202-383-7853). 

Application Deadlines: The program is 
currently closed as noted above. In the past 
deadlines have varied with each project to 
insure that projects are carried out in a 
reasonable period of time, allowing for deal- 
ing with a foreign government. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The time 
varies here also, although preliminary ap- 
proval or disapproval is generally made 
within a reasonable period of time for proj- 
ects of this type. 

Reworking Time: This type of project re- 
quires considerable reworking to meet A.I.D. 
guidelines and the Federal Housing Author- 
ity’s technical review. 

Related Programs: AID. has similar pro- 
grams for Latin America and the Far East. 


NO. 10,121—-HOUSING GUARANTEES, EAST ASIA 


Authorizing Statute: Section 221 (b) (2) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

Administrator: Mr. John C. Bullitt, As- 
sistant Administrator, Bureau for East Asia, 
Department of State, Washington, D.C. 20523. 

Nature of Program: The program uses the 
guaranty of loans to provide long term mort- 
gage financing to make possible pilot home 
building projects demonstrating FHA-style 
financing, volume marketing, production and 
mortgage servicing, and community planning. 
The objective is emulation of our projects 
without our guaranties, i.e., the establish- 
ment of local institutions which are func- 
tional equivalent of FHA, FNMA, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, etc. 

Eligibility: U.S. “institutional” investors. 
In their experience, U.S. insurance companies. 
Late in 1965 the Cabinet Committee on Bal- 
ance of Payments directed A.I.D. to make no 
new commitments for housing guaranties, ex- 
cept in Latin America. It is likely that this 
prohibition will continue at least until the 
balance of payments is corrected. 

Available Assistance: A 100-percent guar- 
anty of repayment of the funds advanced for 
mortgage financing. 

Obligations Incurred; Contingent liabilities 
of the United States are involved in the Con- 
tracts of Guaranty executed in 1965 and 1966, 
respectively for one project in each of China 
(Taiwan) and Thailand. Although each con- 
tract was nominally for $5 million, the con- 
tingent liability attaches only as A.I.D.-guar- 
anteed funds are disbursed. Disbursements to 
date have been: China—$1,281,374.24; Thai- 
land—$1,462,754.14. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: All construction 
must be completed in accordance with A.I.D.- 
approved and specifications and 
sales of affected units must have been con- 
summated in accordance with A.I.D.-ap- 
proved financial and legal conditions. 

Postgrant Requirements: During the 
mortgage repayment period (20 years) a local 
bank will make monthly reports to A.ID. of 
the details of its mortgage servicing activi- 
ties as administrator in the interest of the 
several parties. The administrator also has 
responsibility to inspect the mortgage units 
at least once a year. 

Washington Contact: Not relevant as pro- 
gram is in abeyance. 

Approval/Disapproval Times: Historically, 
2 to 3 years. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 10.122—-LATIN AMERICA HOUSING 
GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Authorizing statute 
is the Foreign Assistance Act (FAA) of 1961, 
as amended (through 1967), Section 224, 
“Housing Projects in Latin American Coun- 
tries”. 

Administrator: Administrators of Program 
are; Stanley Baruch, Director; Peter M. 
Kimm, Deputy Director for Guaranties and 
Engineering, Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Division, Office of Capital Develop- 
ment, Latin America Bureau, A.I.D. 

Nature of Program: The objectives and 
purpose of program is to help develop the 
basic housing institutions essential to or- 
derly urban development and to demonstrate, 
through pilot projects, the U.S. “know-how”, 
in joint ventures with Latin partners, in the 
financial and management advantages of 
large scale housing projects. It also provides 
the lower income classes with private home- 
ownership through low down-payments and 
low monthly payments through long-term 
financing. 

Eligibility: U.S. Investors benefit through 
100 percent U.S. guaranteed loan; local finan- 
cial institutions with increased long-term 
volume of business; and foreign governments 
and communities benefit with badly needed 
volume housing. 

Available Assistance: Staff of AID. in 
Washington and in USAID Missions in Latin 
America will furnish all possible assistance 
to applicants for a housing guaranty in order 
to assure submission of best possible applica- 
tions and ultimate development of finest and 
most creative group of projects. 

Use Restrictions: Investment must be in 
form of a long-term (usually 20 years) dollar 
loan to provide mortgage financing for a 
home ownership program. 

Appropriations Sought: No additional ap- 
propriation has been requested for this com- 
ing year. There is approximately $127 million 
in unused guaranty authority from prior pro- 
grams. Release of part of this authority is 
now being sought by A.I.D. from the Balance 
of Payments Committee for use in the next 
program, yet to be announced. 

Past Appropriations: The FAA of 1967 in- 
creased the LAHG ceiling from $450 million 
to $500 million. Of this additional $50 mil- 
lion, $25 million is earmarked solely for the 
pilot housing program. 

The FAA of 1966 increased the ceiling from 
$400 million to $450 million. The FAA of 1965 
increased the ceiling from $250 million to 
$400 million. 

Obligations Incurred: In Calendar Year 
1967, 6 projects were authorized for the 
amount of $31,200,000; in 1966, 9 projects 
were authorized, amounting to $53,076,950; 
in 1965 2 projects were authorized for the 
amount of $9,040,000, 

Average Assistance: For the 1968 program, 
the amount of guaranty per project was $1 
million minimum and $3 million maximum; 
for 1966 it was $1 million minimum and $5 
million maximum; and for the years 1962- 
1964, the amount of guaranty per project 
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was $1 million minimum and $10 million 
maximum. 

Postgrant Requirements: Monthly during 
construction, quarterly thereafter. Main 
items in Investors reports are: (1) Amounts 
disbursed; (2) Repayments; (3) A.I.D.’s 
Contingent Liability; (4) A.I.D. fees paid; 
and (5) Amounts in Reserve Funds. 

Administrators reports contain both finan- 
cial and construction progress information, 
e.g. sales, delinquencies in monthly pay- 
ments, collections, houses built and not sold, 
etc. (See exhibits B and C). 

Washington Contact: Peter M. Kimm, 
Deputy Director for Guaranties and Engi- 
neering, Housing and Urban Development 
Division, Office of Capital Development; 
Latin American Bureau, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, Washington, D.C. 
20523. Telephone: 383-7084. Area Code 202. 

Local Contact: Housing Advisor, United 
States A.I.D, Mission, c/o American Embassy, 
Country. 

Application Deadlines: Under 1968 Pro- 
gram, the only program now open, applica- 
tions will be accepted only at the office of 
the A. I. D. Mission in Peru during period 
from May 16 through May 31, 1968; and in 
Jamaica and Venezuela from May 1 through 
May 15, 1968. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Medium proc- 
essing time for last round of applications 
was 17 months. 

Reworking Time: If application is incom- 
plete it is returned within 15 days. 


No. 10,123—-SPECIFIC RISK INVESTMENT 
GUARANTEE PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended— Title III. 

Administrator: Insurance Division, Private 
Investment Center, Agency for International 
Development, Washington, D.C. 20523. 

Nature of Program: By furnishing cover- 
age against the principal political risks that 
accompany investments in less-developed 
countries, at modest cost, the specific risk 
guaranty program attempts to increase the 
participation by United States private en- 
terprise in the growth of the economies of 
these countries. Increased ‘private investment 
in these countries augments the production 
of wealth, expands employment, creates new 
markets, increases standards of living, and 
gives new skills to people in areas where such 
action is badly needed. 

Eligibility: The Investor—a citizen of the 
United States, or corporation, partnership, 
or other association, to whom the contract 
of guaranty is issued. 

Available Assistance: The specific risks 
which may be covered by such guaranties are: 
(a) inability to convert actual profits or 
earnings or return of the original investment 
into dollars; (b) loss of investment due to 
expropriation nationalization, or confiscation 
by the foreign government; and (c) damage 
to or destruction of tangible property at- 
tributable to the investment as a result of 
war, revolution, or insurrection. 

Use Restrictions: Most types of investment 
which are not of a short-term nature will 
qualify for specific risk investment guaran- 
ties. 

Appropriations Sought: The investment 
guaranty program does not require a yearly 
appropriation. The guaranties are a contin- 
gent liability of the U.S. Government until 
a loss occurs, and may be issued under the 
authorization contained in the Foreign As- 
sistance Act. 

The authorization is not limited to use 
in any particular year, and applies to the 
amount of coverage that may be outstand- 
ing at any one time. For use beginning in FY 
1969, an increase in authorization to $9 bil- 
lion is requested. 

Past Appropriations: In the Foreign As- 
sistance Acts—1967, 1966, and 1965, the au- 
thorization ceiling was increased to the fol- 
lowing levels: FY 1968, $8 billion; FY 1967, 
$7 billion; and FY 1966, $5 billion. 
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Obligations Incurred: Calendar Year 1967, 
$1.927 billion; CY 1966, $759.5 million; CY 
1965, $954 million. 

Average Assistance: Guaranty contracts 
have been written for as little as $1,000, and 
for as much as several million dollars. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The investor 
must be: (1) a citizen of the United States, 
or (2) a corporation, partnership, or other 
association, created under the laws of the 
United States or of any State or territory of 
the United States, or (3) any wholly-owned 
(defined in section 223(c)(FAA)) foreign 
business owned by one or more of the inves- 
tors eligible under the preceding (1) or (2). 
The investment must be of a nature which 
meets all the eligibility requirements es- 
tablished by A.ID. under the investment 
guaranty program. It must be intended that 
the investment will remain in the foreign 
enterprise for a period of three years or 
more in order to be eligible for coverage. 

Postgant Requirements: The guaranty 
contract specifies certain duties of the in- 
vestor which extend throughout, and in 
some instances beyond, the life of the con- 
tract. The recurring duties, however, are 
generally limited to the annual election of 
the current amount and the maximum 
amount for each coverage, the annual pay- 
ment of fees, and the submission of annual 
certifications by independent certified pub- 
lic accountants relating to the books and 
records kept in connection with the invest- 
ment. 

The investor also covenants that it will 
continue to meet the eligibility requirements 
of the legislation authorizing the guaranty 
program, that it will not voluntarily assign 
the guaranty contract to any other party 
without the prior consent of AI.D., (and 
that it will promptly disclose to A.ID.) all 
agreements and arrangements made with 
the foreign government of the country where 
the investment was made regarding the 
transfer of local currency into U.S. dollars 
and compensation for losses attributable 
either to expropriatory actions or to war, 
revolution or insurrection. 

Washington Contact: Businessman’s In- 
formation Service, Private Investment Cen- 
ter, Agency for International Development, 
Washington, D.C. 20523, Telephone: (202) 
DUdley 34291. 

Local Contact: Information on program 
and pertinent literature usually available 
through any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 

Application Deadlines: An applicant must 
make application to AI. D. prior to making 
an irrevocable commitment to make the in- 
vestment. It is the practice of A.ID. to in- 
dicate that an application has been re- 
ceived by issuance of an assurance against 
prejudice” letter which is effective only for 
the purpose of allowing the investor to go 
forward with the investment without there- 
by losing its status as a new investment. 

As soon as the final form of the invest- 
ment is reasonably clear, but before the ex- 
piration of the assurance against prejudice 
letter, the investor must complete and sub- 
mit to the Insurance Division three copies 
of the Application for Specific Risk Guaran- 
ties 


Approval/Disapproval Time: Under the 
guaranty program, an investor must obtain 
approval for his investment from the host 
government before a contract may be issued. 
This requirement is written into nearly all 
of the bilateral agreements between the 
United States and the various less-developed 
countries concerning guaranties. The aver- 
age elapsed time between host government 
approval and issuance of the guaranty con- 
tract is six months. This varies greatly de- 
pending on the nature, size, and complextiy 
of the project. 

Related Programs: AID. Extended Risk 
Guaranty Program, Export-Import Bank 
political risk export insurance. 
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No. 10.124—-EXTENDED RISK GUARANTEE 


PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended. 

Administrator: Finance Division, Private 
Investment Center, Agency for International 
Development, Washington, D.C. 20523. 

Nature of Program: The purpose and ob- 
jective of the program is to encourage and 
facilitate those private U.S, investments in 
the less-developed countries which further 
the development of the economic resources 
and production capabilities of such coun- 
tries. 

Eligibility: The Investor—a citizen of the 
United States, or corporation, partnership, 
or other association, to whom the contract 
of guaranty is issued. 

Available Assistance: Full faith and credit 
U.S. Government ties against loss due 
to all risks (except fraud or misconduct of 
the investor) up to 75 percent of long-term 
loans and 50 percent of equity investments 
in private foreign enterprises. 

Use Restrictions: Guaranteed investments 
provide capital for the establishment of pri- 
vate enterprise revenue-producing projects. 
Guaranteed funds involve substantial pur- 
chases of U.S. capital goods and services. 

Appropriations Sought: No appropriations 
involved; ceiling authorizations in Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. 

Past Appropriations: No appropriations in- 
volved; authorization ceiling on guaranties 
outstanding for FY 1968, $315 million; for 
FY 1967, $215 million; for FY 1966, $175 
million. 

Obligations Incurred: No “fiscal obliga- 
tions” involved. Guaranties issued for cal- 
endar year 1967 aggregate $8.5 million (8 
projects); for calendar year 1966, $40.6 mil- 
lion (4 projects); for calendar year 1965, $5 
million (one project). 

Average Assistance: No loans or grants in- 
volved, but average size guaranty is approxi- 
mately $2.5 million. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicants 
must be eligible under the statute and the 
project in which the investment is to be made 
must be economically, technically and finan- 
cially sound. 

Postgrant Requirements: All projects pre- 
pare and submit reports on operations and 
capital spending at least semi-annually. 
Guaranteed lenders and A.I.D. representa- 
tives visit projects and interview project 

mt regularly. 

Washington Contact: Businessmen's Infor- 
mation Service, Private Investment Center, 
Agency for International Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20523, telephone (202) DUdley 
3-4291. 

Local Contact: Information on program 
and pertinent literature usually available 
through any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Depending on 
financial size and complexity of project. A.I.D. 
discussion with investors will precede ap- 
plication by several weeks to several months. 
After receipt of application it is generally 
six weeks to to six months before transaction 
is completely negotiated and final notice of 
approval is given. Notice of disapproval is 
usually forthcoming from one week to one 
month after initial discussions, rarely is an 
application submitted for project financing 
when the project is not acceptable at least 
in principle. 

Reworking Time: See Approval/Disapproval 
Time. 

Related Programs: Specific Risk Invest- 
ment Guaranty Program, Export-Import 
Bank loan and export credit guaranties. 


No. 10,125—LOCAL CURRENCY (COOLEY) LOAN 
PROGRAM 
Authorizing Statute: Section 104(e) of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, as amended. (Public Law 
480). 
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Administrator: Finance Division, Private 
Investment Center, Agency for International 
Development, Washington, D.C. 20523. 

Nature of Program: Cooley loans provide 
an important tool in the development of a 
country’s private sector by providing capital 
to assist in the expansion and introduction 
of productive enterprises. They also serve as 
an important inducement to private invest- 
ment in the developing countries. Since the 
use of local currency is restricted to the coun- 
try in which the currency arises, the funds 
can be used to finance local costs, which in 
many cases constitute a significant portion 
of the total cost of a project. 

Eligibility: United States business firms 
and branches, subsidiaries, or affiliates of 
such firms for business development and 
trade expansion. Also domestic or U.S.-affili- 
ated firms for the establishment of facilities 
for aiding in the utilization, distribution, or 
otherwise increasing the consumption of, 
and markets for, U.S. agricultural products. 

Available Assistance: Within the limita- 
tions of Section 104(e) of P.L. 480, the funds 
are used to meet the needs of less-developed 
countries for long-term capital on reason- 
able terms. Loans are made for any valid 
purpose which furthers business development 
and trade expansion within the cooperating 
country. Loans may not be made for the 
manufacture of any products to be e: 
to the United States in competition with 
products produced in the United States, and 
consideration must be given to the continued 
expansion of markets for U.S. agricultural 
products. 

Appropriations Sought: Certain of the for- 
eign currencies received by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in payment for agricultural products 
sold under Title I of Public Law 480 may be 
lent under this program. 

Obligations Incurred: Loans authorized in 
FY 1968 (3 quarters), 20 loans, $28,930,965; 
in FY 1967, 33 loans, $27,960,877; in FY 1966, 
45 loans, $41,357,350. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $800,000 
(in U.S. dollar equivalent). 

Assistance Prerequisites: As a general rule, 
any U.S. corporation, partnership, association 
or other legal entity having its principal 
place of business in the U.S. and either a 
profit-making organization or an organiza- 
tion engaged in commercial, manufacturing 
or financial activities of the kind custom- 
arily engaged in by profit-making organiza- 
tions, is eligible. 

Postgrant Requirements: Progress reports 
and semi-annual financial statements. 

Washington Contact: Businessmen’s In- 
formation Service, Private Investment Cen- 
ter, Agency for International Development, 
Washington, D.C. 20523, Telephone (202) 
DUdley 3-4291. 

Local Contact: Information on program 
and pertinent literature usually available 
8 any Department of Commerce Field 

ice. 


Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 4 months, 
Related Programs: None. 


NO. 10.126—DOLLAR LOANS TO PRIVATE 
BORROWERS 

Authorizing Statute: Section 201, Title I 
(Development Loan Fund); Section 251, Title 
VI (Alliance for Progress); both of Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. 

Administrator: Finance Division, Private 
Investment Center, Agency for International 
Development, Washington, D.C, 20523. 

Nature of Program: Dollar loans assist in 
the development of the countries’ private 
sectors by providing capital to assist in the 
expansion and introduction of productive 


private enterprises, where other free world 
or private capital is not available on rea- 
sonable terms. 

Eligibility: U.S. and foreign private en- 
terprises. 

Available Assistance: Dollar development 
loans may be made to expand existing en- 
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or to establish new enterprise which 
contributes to the economic development 
of the project country. 

Appropriations: No specific appropriation 
for loans to private borrowers. Funded from 
basic Development Loan and Alliance for 
Progress appropriations. 

Obligations Incurred: Loans authorized: 
FY 1967, 6, $79,803,000; FY 1966, 5, $13,935,- 
000. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $8,000,- 


Assistance Prerequisites: If dollar finan- 
cing is not available on reasonable terms 
from private or other public sources, then 
application to AID. may be made by private 
firms both U.S. and foreign. The projected 
new investment, or expansion or diversi- 
fication, must clearly contribute to the eco- 
nomic development of the country in which 
it will be made. The project must be eco- 
nomically sound and technically feasible, 
with reasonable prospects that it will pay 
out satisfactorily and must not compete 
(within the meaning of Section 620(d) of 
the FAA of 1961, as amended) with US. 
enterprises. Procurement is limited to goods 
and services of U.S. origin, with few excep- 
tions permitted. Other statutory require- 
ments must be met. 

Postgrant Requirements: Acceptability of 
U.S. engineers and U.S. contractors; accepta- 
bility of plans and specification of project; 
progress reports (site inspections), quarterly 
reports; quarterly shipping reports, annual 
financial reports and auditors’ reports. 

Washington Contact: Businessman's In- 
formation Service, Private Investment Center 
Dept., Agency for International Development, 
Washington, D.C., 20523, telephone (202) 
DUdley 3-4291. 

Local Contact: Information on pr 
and pertinent literature usually available 
through any Department of Commerce Field 
Of 


ce. 
Application Deadlines: None. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: 
months. 
Related Programs: Export-Import Bank 
loans, and A.I.D. Extended Risk Guaranty 
Program. 


NO. 10,127—AID CENTRAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 241 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Erven J. Long, Director, 
Research and Institutional Grants Staff, Of- 
fice of the War on Hunger, Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

Nature of Program: A.1.D.’'s research activ- 
ities are designed to provide specific break- 
throughs in knowledge and technology 
which will speed up the development process, 
as well as to equip the Agency with the 
tools of analysis and the techniques of eval- 
uation to strengthen its programming and 
administration. 

Eligibility: Educational and private re- 
search institutions as well as other Federal 
agencies which are equipped to do the re- 
search. 

Available Assistance: Money is made avail- 
able under contracts between A.I.D. and the 
recipient institution. Research is also some- 
times done by another government agency 
under a Participating Agency Service Agree- 
ment (PASA). 

Funding Use Restrictions: To carry out 
the proposed research project. 

Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 
1969, $10 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, $12 
years.) Fiscal year 1966, $8.2 million; fiscal 
year 1968, $8 million. 

Obligations Incurred: (These amounts 
represent the limitations contained in Sec- 
tion 113 of the Appropriations Acts for these 
years.) Fiscal year 1966, $8.2 million; fiscal 
year 1967, $7.4 million; fiscal year 1968, 
$5.1 million (Firm commitments as of March 


6 to 12 
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31). (Figures represent obligations for proj- 
ects exclusive of staff support.) 

Average Assistance: Variable. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be quali- 
fied substantively to carry out the proposed 
research and must be prepared to comply 
with standard AT. D. contract regulations. 

Postgrant Requirements: Final substan- 
tive and financial reports are required. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Erven J. Long, 
Director, Research and Institutional Grants 
Staff, Office of the War on Hunger, Room 
C-103, SA-10, Agency for International De- 
velopment, Washington, D.C. 20523. Tele- 
phone: 383-7113. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Varies widely 
on a case-by-case basis. 


NO. 10.128-—-AID INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 211(d) of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1966. 

Administrator: Dr. Erven J. Long, Director, 
Research and Institutional Grants Staff, Of- 
fice of the War on Hunger, Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

Nature of Program: The purpose is to de- 
velop centers of competence within educa- 
tional and research institutions to deal with 
critical problems of economic and social 
development in less-developed nations. The 
aim is to build long-range resources in depth 
rather than to procure services for A.I.D. for 
specific limited purposes. 

Eligibility: Educational and research insti- 
tutions. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: To strengthen centers of 
competence consistent with the purpose of 
the grant program. 

Appropriations Sought: $6.6 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, Not 
applicable; fiscal year 1967, $10 million; and 
fiscal year 1968, $10 million. (These amounts 
represent the limitations contained in Sec- 
tion 211(d) of the Authorizing Act.) 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1966, Not 
applicable; fiscal year 1967, Not applicable; 
fiscal year 1968, Obligations in process, 

Average Assistance: $750,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To be eligible, the 
recipient institution must furnish the assur- 
ances of its top administration that it will 
support the development of the proposed 
center. Specifically, the educational or re- 
search institution must be capable of and 
willing to prepare and develop special cur- 
ricula, provide space and utilities, recruit and 
train personnel, engage in research as appro- 
priate, and organize its program and faculty 
so that the project is established as an inte- 
gral part of the educational or research insti- 
tution’s structure and academic or research 
life. Grants may not be used for new con- 
struction. However, grant funds may be used 
for minor adaptation of classrooms, libraries, 
etc., and for the procurement in reasonable 
amounts of small equipment. 

Postgrant Requirements: Three copies of a 
final technical report shall be submitted 
within six months after the expiration or 
termination of the grant. It should include a 
statement of major accomplishments under 
the grant, the number of degrees granted, a 
bibliography of publications produced as a 
result of the work under the grant, and suffi- 
cient data for evaluation of progress in all 
aspects of the project. In addition, two copies 
of a final fiscal report shall be submitted 
within 90 days after the expiration or termi- 
nation of the grant. 

Reworking Time: Varies widely on a case- 
by-case basis. 

Related Programs: A.I.D. research is also 
carried on by the Regional Bureaus and our 
Missions overseas. 

Assistance to Delaware: None. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Even J. Long, Di- 
rector, Research and Institutional Grants 
Staff, Office of the War on Hunger, Room 
C-108, SA-10, Agency for International De- 
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velopment, Washington, D.C. 20523, Tele- 
phone: 383-7113. 

Application Deadlines; None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Varies on a 
case-by-case basis. 

Reworking Time: Varies on a case-by-case 


NO. 10.129-—-CATALOG OF INVESTMENT INFOR- 


MATION AND OPPORTUNITIES 


Authorizing Statute: Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended. 

Administrator: Office of Private Resources 
(Support Division, Private Resources Devel- 
opment Service), Agency for International 
Development, Washington, D.C. 20523. 

Nature of Program; The Catalog is a col- 
lection of some 1400 technical and economic 
feasibility. They are collected and made pub- 
licly available from a central source to assist 
in promoting private investment in develop- 
ing countries. 

Eligibility: Anyone may receive a free copy 
of the Index to the Catalog; copies of the 
studies may be purchased at nominal cost. 

Appropriations Sought; None. 

Past Appropriations; No appropriations for 
this specific function. Administrative funds 
allocated as follows: No funds in FY 1968; 
$133,000 allocated for FY 1967; $76,300 allo- 
cated for FY 1966. 

Obligations Incurred; No funds obligated in 
FY 1968; $133,000 obligated in FY 1967; 
$75,877 obligated in FY 1966. 

Assistance Prerequisites: A fee is charged 
for the purchase of individual reports. 

Washington Contact: Businessman’s In- 
formation Service, Private Investment Cen- 
ter, Agency for International Development, 
Washington, D.C. 20523, telephone (202) 
DUdley 3-4291. 

Local Contact: Information and assistance 
can be obtained through any U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Office. 

Related Programs: None to our knowledge, 


NO. 10.130—INVESTMENT SURVEY PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended—Title IV. 

Administrator: Insurance Division, Pri- 
vate Investment Center, Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, Washington, D.C. 20523, 

Nature of Program: This program seeks to 
increase investment by U S. private enter- 
prise in the economics of friendly developing 
countries and areas by empowering AID. to 
bear equally with the private investor the cost 
of surveying the investment opportunity of 
his choice in those areas of the world. 

If, after completing the feasibility study, 
the prospective investor makes the invest- 
ment, he bears all the survey expenses and 
retains exclusive rights to all information 
accumulated. If he decides against making 
the investment, the investor is entitled to 
reimbursement by AI. D. for 50 percent of 
his approved survey costs (not to exceed the 
budgeted figure) upon receipt by A.LD. of a 
technically acceptable feasibility report. 

Eligibility: The surveyor—a citizen of the 
United States or corporation, partnership, or 
other association, to whom the investment 
survey participation agreement is issued. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Investment Sur- 
vey Participation Grant Agreements may be 
obtained for surveys of most legitimate busi- 
ness projects in the industrial, wholesale, 
retail, agricultural and service categories rea- 
sonably likely to result in investment. 

Appropriations Sought: For use beginning 
in FY 1969, $1.5 million. 

Past Appropriations: For use beginning in 
FY 1968, $1.25 million; for use beginning in 
FY 1967, none. 

Obligations Incurred: Under the invest- 
ment survey program, the total possible obli- 
gation of the U.S. Government under each 
survey participation grant is obligated. How- 
ever, as the U.S. Government pays the sur- 
veyor only in the event of a decision not to 
invest, the total pay-outs in each year have 
been less than the total possible obligations. 
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1 Through Mar. 31, 1967. 


Average Assistance: Average contingent li- 
ability assumed by AID. (50% of total esti- 
mated costs) $15,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must be: (1) a citizen of the United States, 
or (2) a corporation, partnership, or other 
association, created under the laws of the 
United States or of any State or territory of 
the United States, which is substantially 
beneficially owned by citizens of the United 
States, or (3) any wholly-owned (defined in 
section 223(c) FAA) foreign business owned 
by one or more of the investors eligible un- 
der the preceding (1) or (2). 

Postgrant Requirements: Under an Invest- 
ment Survey Participation Grant if a deci- 
sion not to invest is made, the investor must 
submit a professionally acceptable report to 
A. ID. by an agreed date and, should A.LD. 
request, copies of all underlying working 
papers relating to the survey. He must also 
provide an invoice of the survey costs sup- 
ported by receipts for: (a) all international 
travel and local travel of a major nature, 
(b) consulting fees, legal fees, and fees for 
other service, and (c) commodities and re- 
lated services where the costs are in excess 
of $25. 

Washington Contact: Businessman’s Infor- 
mation Service, Private Investment Center, 
Agency for International Development, 
Washington, D.C. 20523, telephone (202) 
DUdley 3-4291. 

Local Contact; Information on program 
and pertinent literature usually available 
through any Department of Commerce Field 
Office. 

Application Deadlines: Application must be 
made and the survey grant agreement exe- 
cuted prior to making the survey, After the 
surveyor receives the agreement from AID. 
it must be signed by the surveyor within 30 
days. Once the agreement has been executed 
by both the surveyor and A. I. D., the survey 
must commence within a reasonable period 
of time, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: None. 

NO. 10.140—PEACE CORPS RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Peace Corps Act, as 
Amended. 

Administrator: Peace Corps, Office of Plan- 
ning, Program Review and Research; by the 
Research Director, Dr. William Meyers. 

Nature of Program: The objectives of the 
Peace Corps Research Program are to en- 
courage, support and disseminate applied re- 
search that will help the Peace Corps carry 
out its operations as effectively as possible. 

Eligibility: Any individual or organization 
is eligible to become a research contractor. 

Available Assistance: The only type of sup- 
port available is a research contract. 

Use Restrictions: The only functional pur- 
poses for which funds can be spent are on 
applied research to help the Peace Corps 
operate more effectively. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$400,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$400,000; fiscal year 1967, $500,000; fiscal year 
1966, $500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968 (as 
of May 9, 1968), $248,697; anticipated obli- 
gations for the rest of fiscal year 1968, $144,- 
500; fiscal year 1967, $332,174; fiscal year 
1966, $496,000. 

Average Assistance: We do not make grants 
or loans. The average contract size is $25,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In order to re- 
ceive a research contract, the applicant must 
propose research of merit in improving Peace 
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Corps operations and must have the research 
background necessary to carry it out. 

Postgrant Requirements: All of our re- 
search contracts require a written report 
which is evaluated by the Research Division 
before final payment is authorized. 

Washington Contact: A potential applicant 
for a research contract should contact Dr. 
William Meyers, Division of Research, Peace 
Corps, 806 Connecticut Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20525. Telephone: 382-2728 (AC 
202 


E 

Application Deadlines: A proposal for a 
research contract may be made at any time 
of the year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 1 to 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 to 3 months. 

Related programs: This agency has no 
other research contract programs; but most 
other Federal agencies, such as OEO, HEW, 
etc., have other research programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION (No. 11.) 


NO, 11.1—HIGH SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTATION 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Authorizing Statute: Public Law 89-220. 

Administrator: The Office of High Speed 
Ground Transportation. Mr. Robert A. Nel- 
son, Director; Mr. Edward J. Ward, Chief, 
Engineering, Research and Development 
Division. 

Nature of Program: The objectives of the 
program are: 1. To advance the technology of 
ground transportation, including railroads 
as well as more advanced systems. 2. To con- 
duct research and development to make pos- 
sible the design and demonstration of ad- 
vanced ground transportation equipment, 
systems, and services. 3. To develop cost and 
performance data on potential systems. 

Eligibility: Contracts are awarded to quali- 
fied organizations, including universities, 
nonprofit institutions, and private industry. 

Available Assistance: Research and devel- 
opment contracts. 

Use Restrictions: The contracts awarded 
are for research and development in ground 
transportation. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969 budget 
request, $12,876,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $4.9 million; 
FY 1967, $14.1 million; FY 1966, 88.480 
million, 

Obligations Incurred; FY 1968, $5.3 mil- 
lion; FY 1967, $6.4 million; FY 1966, $3.7 
million. 

Average Assistance: No grant or loans are 
authorized under the high speed ground 
transportation research and development 
program. Contracts range from $25,000 to 
$4 million, 

Assistance Prerequisites: Potential con- 
tracts must demonstrate the technical capa- 
bility to carry on proposed research. 

Washington Contact: Organizations who 
wish to submit unsolicited proposals should 
contact Mr. E. J. Ward, Chief, Engineering 
Research and Development Division, Office of 
High Speed Ground Transportation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20591. Telephone: Area Code 
202-962-8712. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Time between 
submission of proposal and award of contract 
averages between 60-90 days. 

Related Programs: The Urban Transporta- 
tion Program in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. 


NO. 11. 2— AA AVIATION EDUCATION 


Authorizing Statute: P. L. 85-726; P.L. 
89-670. 

Administrator: Aviation Education Staff, 
Office of General Aviation Affairs, Federal 
Aviation Administration, Department of 
Transportation, 800 Independence Avenue, 
SW, Washington, D.C. 20590. 

Nature of Program: The major purpose of 
the program is to act as a focal point in the 
FAA for elements of the educational system. 
Kindergarten through the university in pro- 
viding relevant aviation education material 
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and informaton of an educational nature for 
educators. 

Eligibility: Educators at all levels—local, 
county, city, state, regional, federal and in- 
ternational—upon request, are provided avi- 
ation education information and consultant 
assistance. 

Available Assistance: Includes professional 
education consultation in relationship to 
aviation and aerospace education along with 
provision of sample programs developed by 
educators. 

Funding Use Restrictions: The major cat- 
egory of fund expenditures are for personnel, 
printing, supplies and equipment, and travel. 

Appropriation Sought: The appropriation 
for this function for FY 1969 is $104,150 for 
aviation education. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $101,725; 
FY 1967, $100,725; and FY 1966, $66,525. 

Obligations Incurred: All major projects 
were completed within each fiscal year. 

Average Assistance: We do not give grants 
or loans. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Assistance is pro- 
vided to any educators or education institu- 
tion upon request, providing compliance 
with existing Federal law is assured. 

Postgrant Conditions; Although grants are 
not provided, those receiving consultation 
help are requested but not required to pro- 
vide copies of aviation education materials 
developed so they may be shared with others. 

Washington Contact: Mervin K. Strickler, 
Jr., Special Assistant for Aviation Education, 
Office of General Aviation Affairs, FAA, De- 
partment of Transportation, Washington, 
D.C, 20590; Telephone: 962-5333. 

Local Contact: Mr. George Gary, Director, 
Eastern Region, FAA, JFK International Air- 
port, Jamaica, New York 11430; Telephone: 
995-3333. 

Related Programs: Some grants and con- 
sultation in space education activities are 
provided by NASA. 


NO. 11.3—FEDERAL-AID AIRPORT PROGRAM 
(FAAP) 

Authorizing Statute: Federal Airport Act 
of 1946 (60 Stat. 170, as amended). 

Administrator: Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, 

Nature of Program: To make grants of 
funds to public agencies for airport develop- 
ment to assist in bringing about, in con- 
formity with the National Airport Plan, the 
establishment of a nationwide system of 
public airports adequate to meet the present 
and future needs of civil aviation. 

Eligibility: States, counties, cities or other 
political subdivisions or tax-supported or- 
ganizations. Private airport owners are not 
eligible for grants under the Act. 

Available Assistance: Grants, usually lim- 
ited to 50 percent of project costs, and tech- 
nical advice and assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Acquisition of land nec- 
essary for the airport and the facilities 
needed for its safe operation, such as run- 
ways, taxiways, and aprons. Funds may not 
be granted for the construction or main- 
tenance of terminal buildings or hangars. 

Appropriation Sought: Fiscal year 1970 
FAAP, $65 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1969, $70 
million, Fiscal year 1968, $66 million, Fiscal 
year 1967, $71 million. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1969, 
None, program being formulated. Fiscal year 
1968, $86.3 million (estimate); Fiscal year 
1967, $64.7 million; Fiscal year 1966, $82.4 
million, 

Average Assistance: For 20 year period 
since inception of program the average grant 
has been $146,990. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be a public 
airport included in the National Airport Plan 
and the public agency (sponsor) must have 
available funds sufficient to defray the por- 
tion of estimated project costs which is not 
to be borne by the Government under the 
FAAP. 
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Postgrant Requirements; Sponsor must ac- 
complish construction in accordance with 
approved plans and specifications, The 
project and sponsor's records are subject to 
review and inspection. Sponsor must comply 
with the provisions of the labor and equal 
employment statutes, and must operate and 
maintain the airport in accordance with the 
terms of the Grant Agreement. 

Washington Contact: Applications are 
processed through the field offices. 

Local Contact: Eastern Regional Office in 
Jamaica, New York, administers the agency 
programs for the State of Delaware through 
the Area Office also in Jamaica. That ad- 
dress is Airports Branch Chief, Federal Avia- 
tion Administration, Federal Building, Room 
368, John F. Kennedy International Airport, 
Jamaica, New York 11430, Telephone: 212- 
995-9528. 

Application Deadlines: No established 
deadline dates. Dates for submitting appli- 
cations are announced annually. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Usually from 
4 to 6 months, 

Reworking Time: Usually within a few 


days. 

Related Programs: Supplemental grants 
may be available from the Economic De- 
velopment Administration, United States 
Department of Commerce. 

NO. 11.4—HIGHWAY PLANNING AND RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: 23 U.S.C. 307 (c). 

Administrator: The U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads and the individual State highway 
departments. 

Nature of Program: This program is a Fed- 
eral-aid program designed to assist State 
highway departments in: (1) engineering 
and economic surveys and investigations; 
(2) planning of future highway programs and 
the financing thereof; (3) studies of the 
economy, safety, and convenience of high- 
way usage and the desirable regulation and 
equitable taxation thereof; and (4) research 
and development necessary in connection 
with the planning, design, construction, 
and maintenance of highways and highway 
systems, and the regulation and taxation of 
their use. 

Eligibility: The State and its political sub- 
divisions acting through the State highway 
department. 

Available Assistance: Federal-aid funds 
and technical assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Highway planning and re- 
search and development. 

Appropriations Sought: This program is 
part of the regular Federal-aid Highway Pro- 
gram financed by the Highway Trust Fund. 

Past Appropriations: Pursuant to section 
307 (o), title 28, U.S.C., 1% percent of Fed- 
eral-aid funds apportioned to the States is 
reserved for the Highway Planning and Re- 
search . For the fiscal years 1967 
1968 and 1969, this amounted to $59,099,905, 
$65,273,899, and $71,099,904, respectively. 

The annual apportionments have approxi- 
mately 10 months’ lead time, e.g., the fiscal 
year 1969 apportionment was made availa- 
able to the States in September 1967. States 
may accumulate up to two years’ apportion- 
ments without losing any money. Some 
States, therefore, accumulate a backlog and 
in any one year may obligate more than they 
were apportioned for that year. This is why 
the obligations in the next question exceed 
the apportionments given here. 

Obligations Incurred: Total obligations to 
all States for fiscal years 1966, 1967 and 1968 
were $81,461,872, $72,320,405, and $75,555,829, 
respectively. 

Average Assistance: This is not a grant or 
loan program but a part of the regular Fed- 
eral-aid highway programs. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Any State desiring 
to avail itself of this program shall have a 
State highway department which shall have 
adequate powers and be suitably equipped 
and o discharge the duties re- 


to 
quired by this program, 
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Postgrant Requirements: This is a joint 
Federal-State cooperative program with day- 
to-day reporting and evaluation. 

Washington Contact: Director, Office of 
Planning, Bureau of Public Roads, 1717 H. 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; Telephone: 
WO. T-4425. 

Local Contact; Mr. John A. Hanson, 4 
Normanskill Blvd., Delmar, New York, 12054; 
Telephone: (518) 472-6476. 

Mr. August Schofer, 1633 Federal Bidg., 
31 Hopkins Place, Baltimore, Maryland 
21201; Telephone (301) 962-2361. 

Application Deadline: This is an annual 
program with some States being on a fiscal 
year basis and some on a calendar year basis. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: A joint Bu- 
reau of Public Roads—State review is held 
in each State (except Hawali) each year on 
the proposed annual work program for that 
State. There is no time lag involved. 

Reworking Time; Varies from several hours 
to several days. 

Related Programs: The Federal-aid highway 
construction program. 


NO. 11.5-—-FEDERAL AND FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
CONSTRUCTION 


Authorizing Statute: Title 23, United 
States Code. 

Administrator: Mr. F. C. Turner, Director 
of Public Roads, under the direction of the 
Federal Highway Administrator. 

Nature of Program: The major portion of 
the program consists of providing Federal- 
aid funding for the construction and im- 
provement, in cooperation with the States, of 
roads on the Federal-aid primary, second- 
ary, and Interstate systems and their urban 
extensions. The State highway departments 
initiate the programs and serve as the con- 
tracting agencies. 

Eligibility: States and, through the States, 
counties and municipalities. They submit 
programs for approval by Public Roads. The 
proposed projects are required to be located 
on an approved Federal-aid system and they 
are carried out by the respective State high- 
way departments. 

Available Assistance: Financial, on a 
matching basis. 

Funding use Restrictions: Highway re- 
search, planning, design, right-of-way, and 
construction. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969— 
$4,800,000,000. Authorized by Congress and 
apportioned to the States for all Federal- 
aid systems. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$4,400,000,000. Fiscal year 1967, $4,000,000,- 
000. Fiscal year 1966, %3,800,000,000. Au- 
thorized by Congress from the Highway Trust 
Fund and apportioned to the States for all 
Federal-aid systems. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$4,161,000,000 (estimate). Fiscal year 1967, 
$3,782,000,000. Fiscal year 1966, $4,048,000,- 
000. Fiscal year 1965, $4,022,000,000. This 
money was obligated for reimbursement to 
the States for projects on which approval 
to proceed had been given by Public Roads, 
and for administration of the program. 

Average Assistance: Average highway con- 
tract size for the first 6 months of 1967 was 
$696,000 which is the latest figure available. 

Postgrant Requirements; None. 

Washington Contact: Mr. F. C. Turner, 
Director of Public Roads, 1717 H Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20591. Telephone: 
967-3226 (AC 202). 

Local Contact: Division engineer, Bureau 
of Public Roads. Located in each State. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: A few days. 

Related Programs: Other than administer- 
ing Federal-aid legislation to the States, Pub- 
lic Roads is the principal roadbuilding 
agency of the Federal Government. Public 
Roads cooperates with the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, the National Park Service, and other 
Federal agencies in the construction of roads 
in national forests, parks, and other Federal 
areas, In cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
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ment of State and other Federal agencies, 
Public Roads provides assistance and advice 
to foreign governments in various phases of 
highway engineering and administration, 


NO. 11.6—HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION—LAND- 
SCAPING AND SCENIC ENHANCEMENT 


Authorizing Statute: Title III of Public 
Law 89-285 or Section 319(b) of United 
States Code 23—Landscaping and scenic en- 
hancement. 

Administrator: U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, Federal Highway Administration, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Nature of Program; Federal-aid is available 
to a State for landscape and roadside devel- 
opment within the highway right-of-way of 
the Federal-aid systems and for acquisition 
of interests in and improvements of strips 
of land necessary for the restoration, preser- 
vation and enhancement of scenic beauty 
adjacent to such highways, including acqui- 
sition and development of publicly owned 
and controlled rest and recreation areas and 
sanitary and other facilities within or ad- 
jacent to the highway right-of-way reason- 
ably n to accommodate the travel- 
— . without being matched by the 


Eligibility: Payment directly to State. They 
may then reimburse county, city or other 
local government if required by State law 
or agreement. 

Available Assistance: Progress and final 
payments in cash. 

Funding Use Restrictions; Planning, sur- 
vey, appraisal, construction. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$70,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal Year 1968, $0; 
Fiscal year 1967, $64,115,055; Fiscal year, 
1966, $60,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $0; FY 1967, 
$64,115,055; FY 1966, $57,301,703. 

Average Assistance: Landscape, $42,000/ 
Proj.; Scenic Easement, $32,400; Rest Area, 
$47,300/Proj. 

Postgrant Requirements: Normal Federal- 
aid procedures are followed; review and ap- 
Proval of State’s program, plans, inspection 
of construction, accounts audited, etc. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Fred S. Farr, 
Highway Beautification Coordinator, Bureau 
of Public Roads, U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, 1717 H Street, NW, Washington, 
1 0 20591. Telephone number: 967-3437 
( F 

Local Contact: State Highway Commis- 
sioner or State Highway Director in Capital 
City of each State. 

Application Deadlines: None, except June 
30 of each fiscal year for which funds are 
available. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Normally less 
than one week. 

Related Programs: Section 319(a) of this 
same law permits State to request Federal- 
aid for work within highway right-of-way 
limits under normal highway program at 
corresponding pro-rata share of cost. 


NO. 11.7—HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION, CONTROL 
OF JUNKYARDS 

Authorizing Statute: Title II of P.L. 89 
285, Section 136 United States Code, Control 
of Junkyards. 

Administrator: U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, Bureau of Public Roads. 

Nature of Program: The Congress hereby 
finds and declares that the establishment 
and use and maintenance of Junkyards in 
areas adjacent to the Interstate System and 
the primary system should be controlled in 
order to protect the public investment in 
such highways, to promote the safety and 
recreational value of public travel, and to 
preserve natural beauty. 

Eligibility: State directly benefits to extent 
of 75 percent of cost, Final beneficiary is 
owner of junkyard in existence at time of 

of Act. 

Available Assistance: To State, cash; 
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Through State, junkyard owner has premises 
adjacent to Interstate or Federal- aid primary 
system screened, relocated, removed or 
otherwise disposed of at no cost to him. 
Funding Use Restrictions: Survey, apprais- 
al, screening or relocation of Junkyard. 
Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $10,000,- 


Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $0; 
Fiscal year 1967, $15,000,000; Fiscal year 
1966, $3,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $0; 
Fiscal year 1967, $6,863,683; Fiscal year 1966, 
$2,189,785. 

Average Assistance: Screening $3,875 
Junkyard; Removal, Relocation $7,330 Junk- 
yard. 

Assistance Prerequisites; Junkyard must 
be located within 1,000 feet of the nearest 
edge of the right-of-way of the Interstate 
and Federal-aid primary system, visible from 
the traveled way of the system and outside 
of zoned industrial areas or unzoned areas of 
similar character. 

Postgrant Requirements: Normal Public 
Roads Federal-aid procedures apply, review 
of design, inspection of construction or re- 
moval, inspection to insure continued main- 
tenance, 

Washington Contact: Mr. Fred S. Farr, 
Highway Beautification Coordinator, Bureau 
of Public Roads, U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, 1717 H Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20591. Telephone number: 967-3437. 

Local Contact: State Highway Commis- 
sioner or Highway Director in Capital City 
of the State. 

Application Deadlines: Normally, end of 
each fiscal year for which funds are avail- 
able. Presently, June 30, 1967. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Average 
elapsed time usually less than one week. 

Related Programs: None other by this 
agency. 

No. 11.8—HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION, CONTROL 
OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Authorizing Statute: Title 1 of Public Law 
89-285 or Section 319(b) of United States 
Code 23, Control of Outdoor Advertising. 

Administrator: U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, Federal Highway Administration, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Nature of Program: Title 1 of the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965 provides for con- 
trol of outdoor advertising in areas adjacent 
to the Interstate and Federal-aid primary 
system. Signs must be limited to commercial 
and industrial zones and areas and comply 
with standards to be set by agreement be- 
tween the individual State and the Secretary. 
Exempt from control are on-premise signs. 
Objectives of the program are protection of 
the public investment in such highways, 
promotion of the safety and recreational 
value of public travel, and the preservation 
of natural beauty. 

Eligibility: Payment directly to State. They 
may then reimburse the owner of a sign 
which has been removed, or the owner of the 
property on which it was located. 

Available Assistance: Progress and final 
payments in cash. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Removal of non- 
conforming and related activities. 
Appropriation Sought: Fiscal Year 1969, 
$5,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $0; FY 1967, 
$78,500,000 (combined with junkyards and 
landscaping); FY 1966, $10,000,000 (com- 
bined with control of junkyards). 

Obligations Ineurred: FY 1968, $0; FY 
1967, $347,739; FY 1966, $2,169,712. 

Average Assistance: Since the Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965 provides that non- 
conforming signs do not have to be removed 
until July 1, 1970, few signs have been re- 
moved to date. For this reason we have little 
experience on which to base a determination 
of average costs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Normal Federal- 
aid procedures are followed; review and ap- 
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proval of State’s program, plans, inspection 
of construction, accounts audited, etc. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Fred S. Farr, 
Highway Beautification Coorinator, Bureau 
of Public Roads, U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, 1717 H Street, NW. Washington, 
D.C. 20591; Telephone: 967-3437. 

Local Contact: State Highway Commis- 
sioner or State Highway Director in Capitol 
City of each State. 

Application Deadlines: None, except June 
30 of each fiscal year for which funds are 
available. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Normally less 
than one week. 

Related Programs: Control of junkyards 
and landscaping. 

NO. 11.9—COAST GUARD OCEANOGRAPHY, 
INCLUDING POLAR OPERATION 


Authorizing Statute: 14 USC, 14 USC 93, 14 
USC 94, 14 USC 141, 46 USC 738. 

Administrator; Chief, Marine Sciences Di- 
vision, Office of Operations, U.S. Coast Guard 
Headquarters, Washington, D.C. 20591. 

Nature of Program: Support the Federal 
Marine Sciences Program. 

A. Support in-house requirements: (I. e. 
Int'l. Ice Patrol, Search and Rescue, Polar 
Operations, Ocean Stations, etc.). 

B. Support of other departments, agencies, 
and institutions: (i.e, DOD, Interior, NSF, 
Smithsonian, etc.) including their contrac- 
tors (I. e., industry, educational institutions, 
individual researchers) . 

Eligibility: Not applicable except as gen- 
eral public service. 

Available Assistance: Provision of Coast 
Guard facilities and services on a cooperative 
basis, such as: 

A. Use of Coast Guard Oceanographic Tech- 
nician Schoo! facilities. 

B. Use of Coast Guard ship, aircraft, and 
station facilities for students, researchers, 
etc., for access to data and experience in the 
Marine environment. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Varied, but pri- 
marily related to: 

A. Operational availability of the Coast 
Guard facilities. 

B. Facility or institutional approval and/or 
justification for the requested assistance. 

Contact: Depending upon scope and back- 
ing for the proposed program, contact should 
be made with: 

A. The appropriate federal/state agency 
sponsoring the projects. 

B. The operational commander of the Coast 
Guard unit involved. 

C. Commandant (OMS), U.S. Coast Guard. 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY BUREAU 
11.10 Trafic and Higħway Safety Pro- 
gram 
11.12 Highway Traffic Safety Research 
and Development 
11.13 State Grants, for State Highway 
Safety Programs; Community Grants, for 
Community Highway Safety Programs 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY (No. 11.100) 


NO. 11.100—-FEDERAL BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 
TRAINING SCHOOL* 


Authorizing Statute: Narcotic Control Act 
of 1956 (Boggs-Daniels Act). 

Administrator: Henry L. Giordano, Com- 
missioner of Narcotics, Office of Information 
and Law Enforcement Training Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics. 

Nature of Program: Purpose of the Bureau 
of Narcotics Training Center is to aid and 
assist the trainee develop an understanding 
of the total narcotic problem and the en- 


No. 
No. 
No. 


*On April 8, 1968, the Bureau of Narcotics 
and the Bureau of Abuse Control 
merged into a single unit. The two training 
schools have also combined and are now 
— — E 
former BDAC training facilities. 
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forcement effort, and to teach him skills, the 
tactics and techniques of investigation, and 
detection relating to narcotic control and 
suppression. The objective is to eliminate the 
illicit narcotic traffic and suppress drug ad- 
diction through combined efforts of local, 
State, and Federal law enforcement agencies. 

Eligibility: All local, county, State and 
Federal law enforcement officers who have 
some degree of responsibility in the field of 
narcotic enforcement and education are eligi- 
ble to attend. 

Available Assistance: Technical assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Training equipment, i.e., 


films. 
Appropriations Sought: Fiscal 1969, $166,- 


Past Appropriations: Fiscal 1968, $90,000. 
Prior to FY 1968, there was no direct appro- 
priation for training. 

Washington Contact: General acceptance— 
Patrick P. O’Carroll, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner for Information and Law Enforce- 
ment Training. 

Local Contact: 
trict Supervisor. 

Application Deadlines: None, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 months. 

Reworking Time: Immediately. 

Related Program: Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control. 


General Admission—Dis- 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE (No. 12) 
NO. 12.1—PROJECT TRANSITION 


Authorizing Statute: DOD Directive 1332. 
22, March 16, 1968. 

Administrator; Office of Project Transi- 
tion, OASD (Manpower & Reserve Affairs). 

Nature of Program: Project Transition is 
a training and education program for men 
separating from the military services who 
have six months or fewer to serve. The ob- 
jective is to train these men for civilian jobs 
following separation. 

eee Active duty enlisted military 

un 

Available Assistance: Training courses 

spongo ed by industry, military services and 


Funding Use Restrictions: Counselors, in- 
structors, course material. 
Pata. bo vee Sought: FY 1969, $16,130,- 


Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $10,040,000; 
none prior. 

Contact: administered by Project 
Officers at 205 military installations. 


NO. 12.2—-DEFENSE ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 
PROGRAM 


Administrator: Office of Economic Adjust- 
ment, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics) . 

Nature of Program: The program is in- 
tended to provide counsel and technical 
economic guidance to communities hurt eco- 
nomically by changes in programs of the 
Department of Defense—e.g., base closures, 
contract cancellations or cutbacks. 

Eligibility: Any community is eligible 
which has suffered economic problems as a 
result of DoD cutbacks, and which invites 
such assistance through a responsible 
and acknowledged representative of the 
community. 

Available Assistance: The Office of Eco- 
nomic Adjustment is prepared to help the 
community to: (1) Organize effectively for 
economic growth. Identify en and lia- 
bilities. Employ Federal appro- 
priate to the situation. (2) . industrial, 
commercial, educational potentials of sur- 
plus military bases and the economic area. 
(3) Establish a development strategy. (4) 
Develop a program which will implement 
that strategy. (5) ad liaison between 


industrial development, industrial plating, 
city planning, tourism, Federal assistance 
programs. 
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Funding Use Restrictions: The Office of 
Economic Adjustment neither grants nor 
lends funds. It is supported as a part of 
OASD (I&L). 

Appropriation Sought: It seeks $22,000 in 
order to contract for specialized services of 
the Economic Research Council. 

Past Appropriations: It received $22,000 for 
this purpose in FY 1968 and FY 1967 and 
32,100 in FY 1966. 

Assistance Prerequisites: He must, in the 
opinion of the Director of Economic Adjust- 
ment, have suffered a significant economic 
impact as a result of DoD cutbacks. 

Washington Contact: Mr, Donald F. Brad- 
ford, Director, Economic Adjustment, 
OASD (I&L), Room 3E 787, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 20301, AC 202 OX-55175. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs: AEC has a similar 
program. 

NO, 12.3—HOMEOWNERS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Section 1013, Public 
Law 89-754. 

Administrator: Department of the Army, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, Directorate 
of Real Estate, Attn. Mr. Loney Hart, Room 
1436, Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Telephone: OX. 7-2910. 

Nature of Program: The Secretary of De- 
fense is authorized to acquire title, hold, 
Manage and dispose of or to reimburse for 
certain losses upon private sale or foreclos- 
ure against any property improved with a 
one-or-two-family dwelling which is sit- 
uated at or near a military base or installa- 
tion which the Department of Defense has 
ordered to be closed in whole or in part sub- 
sequent to November 1, 1964. 

Eligibility: Military personnel and non- 
temporary Federal civilian employees who 
were employed or assigned to the installa- 
tion ordered to be closed, and were owner- 
occupants of a dwelling at or near the in- 
stallation at the time of the closure an- 
nouncement, may be eligible for benefits, 
provided the closure affected the real estate 
market in the area to the extent that there 
is no present market for the properties on 


fense for an amount not to exceed 90% of 
fair market value price to the base closure 
announcement or for the amount of the 
outstanding mortgages. The Department of 


on acquired properties, for foreclosure costs, 
and for acquisition, maintenance, manage- 
ment and disposal of acquired properties. 

Appropriations Sought: The DoD has re- 
quested funding authorization and appro- 
priations in the amount of $11.8 million for 
Fiscal Year 1969. 

Past Appropriations: For fiscal year 1968, 
funds in the amount of $20 million were 
appropriated. For preceding years there were 
none. 


Obligations Incurred: The estimated fis- 
cal “obligations” for FY 1968 amount to $6.2 
million. No obligations were incurred in ei- 
ther of the preceding two years. 

Average Assistance: Not yet determined. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In order to be 
considered eligible for benefits, the appli- 
cant must be or have been: (a) Assigned to 
or employed at a military installation or- 
dered to be closed in whole or in part. (b) 
The owner-occupant of a near that 


to a job in another 
area or involuntarily unemployed. 
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Postgrant Requirements: No grants are 
involved. 


Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 
Local Contact: Potential beneficiaries 


should contact the appropriate personnel 
officer at the nearest military installation in 
order to obtain fact sheets, application forms, 
information on eligibility and criteria for 
obtaining benefits. 

Application Deadlines: Application for 
benefits under the provisions of the Act will 
not be considered unless presented to a des- 
ignated claims office on or before June 30, 
1971, or 3 years from public announcement of 
closure, whichever occurs later. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Not yet de- 
termined. 

Reworking Time: Not yet determined. 


NO. 12.4—SIX MONTHS’ DEATH GRATUITY 


Authorizing Statute: 10 USC 1475-1481. 

Administrator: The Military Departments. 

Nature of Program: Under the program, a 
payment equal to 6 months basic pay of 
the deceased member is paid to the bene- 
ficary. However, the payment is at least $800 
but not more than $3,000. The purpose of 
the program is to assist his family in making 
the necessary adjustment inevitable re- 
quired in the case or a serviceman's death. 

Eligibility: Payment is made to the living 
survivor highest on the following list: 1 
Spouse; 2. Children; 3. If designated by the 

deceased, any of the following: a. Parents, 
b. Brothers, c. Sisters; 4. Parents; 5. Brothers 
and Sisters. 

Available Assistance: This program pro- 
vides only a cash payment. 

Use Restrictions: There is no restriction on 
the recipient of the funds. 

Appropriations: No = amount is ap- 


active duty within 120 days after the service 
member's death. 

Related Programs: There are survivor bene- 
fit programs administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration for the benefit of survivors of 
veterans. 


NO. 12.5—EMERGENCY OPERATING CENTER 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Section 201(i) of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended. (P.L. 81-920) . 

Administrator: John W. McConnell, Assist- 
ant Director for Civil Defense (Plans and 
Operations). 

Nature of Program: To serve as a central 
point for a staff and for equipment suitable 
to carry out emergency functions of gov- 
ernment. 

Eligibility: State and local governments. 

Available Assistance: Technical-Guidance. 
Federal matching funds (up to 50 percent) 


for planning, design, construction, (or modi- 
fication of existing space) and equipping 
Operating Centers. 


Emergency 
Use Restrictions: Funding can be used to 
help achieve civil defense program 8 
as approved in the project 
Appropriations Sought: 
000. 


Past Appropriations: Funds made avail- 
able for EOC programs within the OCD ap- 
propriation: FT 1968, $4,500,000; FT 1967, 
$5,000,000; FY 1966, $3,500,000. 

Obl Incurred: FY 1968 (est) $4,- 
500,000; FY 1967, $5,971,000; FT 1966, $4,- 
485,000. 

Average Assistance: $25,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
be eligible—Request must conform to its 
current OCD approved program paper—meet 
OCD criteria. 

Postgrant Requirements: Local increased 
readiness reports to State daily and State 
reports (consolidated) to OCD Region daily. 
Sustain claims of expenses upon post audit 
to support payment by OCD. 

Washington Contact; John W. McConnell, 


FY 1969, $4,500,- 
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Assistant Director of Civil Defense, (Plans 


Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines: Generally none, 

Approval/Disapproval time: 31 days. 

Reworking Time: 8 days. 

Related Programs: All elements of Nation- 
al Civil Defense Program administered or 
funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.6—SURVIVAL SUPPLIES, EQUIPMENT AND 
TRAINING 


Authorizing Statute: Section 201(i) of 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, 

Administrator: Mr. John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense (Plans 
and Operations). 

Nature of Program: Provides funds on a 
ma funds basis to procure items of 
civil defense equipment and survival sup- 
plies to help increase the civil defense readi- 
ness of the applicant. Funds include costs 
of conducting civil defense training courses 
and expenses of students attending the OCD 
staff college at Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Eligibility: Civil Defense organization of 
State or political subdivision or instrumen- 
talty thereof establshed pursuant to State 
law. 

Available Assistance: Financial (Matching 
Funds Basis); Technical (Guidance). 

Use Restrictions: Funding can be used to 
help achieve civil defense program objec- 
tives as approved in the project application. 

Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 
1969, $2,400,000. 

Past Appropriations: Piscal year 1968, $4,- 
500,000; fiscal year 1967, $3,500,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $3,500,000 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$4,500,000; fiscal year 1967, $4,900,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $4,000,000. 

Average Assistance : $1,200. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
be eligible—Request must conform to its 
current OCD approved program paper— 
meet OCD criteria. 

Postgrant Requirements; Sustain claims of 
expenses upon post audit to support pay- 
ment by OCD. 

Washington Contact; Mr. John W. McCon- 
nell, Assistant Director of Civil Defense 
(Plans and Operations), Office of Civil De- 
tense, Pentagon, Room 3D347, Telephone: 
7-8314, Washington, D.C. 20310. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, 20832. 

Application Deadline: Must be submitted 


on or before June 30 of current fiscal year. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: 20 days. 
Reworking Time: 7 days. 
Related Programs: All elements of Nation- 
al Civil Defense Program administered or 
funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.7—PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 

Authorizing Statute: Section 205 of Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. John W. McConnell, As- 
sistant Director of Civil Defense (Plans and 
Operations). 

Nature of Program: Provides 50-50 match- 
ing funds for salaries, travel and other ad- 
ministrative expenses of State and local civil 
defense organizations. Civil defense staffs are 
established which have the capability of ful- 

ts 


program. 

Eligibility: Civil defense organization of 
State or political subdivision or instrumen- 
tality thereof established pursuant to State 
law. 

Available Assistance: Financial (matching 
funds basis); Technical (guidance). 
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Use Restrictions: Funding can be used to 
help achieve civil defense program objectives 
as approved in the project application. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$19,100,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $18,- 
500,000; fiscal year 1967, $18,500,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $16,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $18,- 
500,000; fiscal year 1967, $17,400,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $15,400,000. 

Average Assistance: $33,600. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must be 
eligible (this includes merit standards com- 
pliance)—-Request must conform to its cur- 
rent OCD approved program paper—meet 
OCD criteria. 

Post-grant Requirements: Sustain claims 
of expenses upon post audit to support pay- 
ment by OCD. 

Washington Contact: Mr. John W. 
McConnell, Assistant Director of Civil De- 
fense (Plans and Operations), Office of Civil 
Defense, Pentagon, Room 3D347, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20810. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines: Sixty days from the 
date of the allocation of funds. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 40 days. 

Reworking Time: 15 days. 

Related Programs; All elements of 3 
Civil Defense Program administered 
funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.8—OCD ENGINEERING STOCKPILE 
EQUIPMENT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: The Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended Title 32, Na- 
tional Defense, Amended June 20, 1964. 

Administrator: Mr. John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense, Plans and 
Operations, Office of Civil Defense. 

Nature of Program: This engineering 
equipment (Emergency water supply and 
purification systems) is being maintained to 
assist state and local governments during 
post attack period, It is loaned to States and 
local governments for training and during 
Natural Disaster Relief Operations. 

Eligibility: State and local governments— 
officially—loan is made to State for further 
use by local government. 

Available Assistance: Emergency power, 
water supply and purification systems. 

Appropriation Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$433,540. 


Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$457,000; fiscal year 1967, $443,925. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant should 
have an established civil defense program 
working closely with state civil defense 


agency. 

Postgrant Requirements: Report should be 
filed concerning equipment returned. 

Washington Contact: Mr. John W. Mc- 
Connell, Assistant Director of Civil Defense, 
Plans and Operations, Office of Civil Defense, 
Pentagon, Room 3D347, Washington, D.C, 
20310. Telephone: 697-8314 (AC 202). 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines: No deadline—Re- 
quest made and honored upon need during 
disaster or for training purpose. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approval or 
disapproval given immediately upon request. 

Reworking Time: Applicant is notified 
immediately of approval. 

Related Programs: All elements of io gp 
Civil Defense Program administered 
funded by OCD. 

NO. 12.9—DONATION OF FEDERAL SURPLUS PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY FOR CIVIL DEFENSE PURPOSES 

Authorizing Statute: Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended. 

Administrator: John W. McConnell, ex- 
cept where program is administered by Re- 
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gional Director, through State Civil Defense 
Directors. 

Nature of Program: This p makes 
surplus personal property available for dona- 
tion for civil defense purposes. These are 
directed at minimizing and relieving the ef- 
fects of an attack upon the United States. 
The normal public safety activities of a com- 
munity do not fall within the statutory def- 
inition of civil defense. 

Eligibility: Eligible donees (Civil Defense 
organization of a State, or political sub- 
division). 

Available Assistance: Federal surplus per- 
sonal property which becomes excess to the 
needs of the Federal Government. 

Assistance Prerequisites: 1. Be a civil de- 
fense organization established pursuant to 
law; 2. State approved civil defense program; 
and 8. Certification of State CD Director 
that donee has met all OCD requirements. 

Washington Contact: John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense (Plans 
and Operations) Room 3D341, Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 20310; telephone: OX 
7-8314. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Related Programs: All elements of National 
Civil Defense administered or funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.10—CIVIL DEFENSE RADIOLOGICAL EQUIP- 
MENT INSPECTION, MAINTENANCE AND CALI- 
BRATION PROGRAM 
Authorizing Statute: 

amended. 

Administrator: Phillip H. Miller, Staff Di- 
rector, Contracts Division. 

Nature of Program: This program is to as- 
sure that radiological instruments at mon- 
itoring stations and shelters will be operable 
at all times. These special instruments are 
deployed for use by trained personnel, to 
measure and report fallout radiation levels. 

Eligibility: The States, which in turn pro- 
vide the service to political subdivisions, 

Available Assistance: Contracts with the 
States for 100 percent Federally funded in- 
spection, maintenance and calibration pro- 


PL. 81-920, as 


grams. 

Use Restrictions: For establishing staffing, 
and operating maintenance and calibration 
ships; two-way transportation of instruments 
(usually exchange); inspection of monitoring 
locations; replacement and batteries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,250,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,850,000 
(13 months funding); FY 1967, $1,540,000 (9 
months most States); FY 1966, 61. 700, 000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fx 1968, $2,730,000 
(13 months) ; FY 1967, $1,400,000 (9 months) ; 
FY 1966, $1,900,000. 

Average Assistance: $50,000 (12 months) 
per State. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Enter into con- 
tract. 

Postgrant Requirements: Monthly brief 
letter reports; annual consolidated report. 

Washington Contact: John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense, Plans and 
Operations. Office of the of the 
Army, Washington, D.C. 20310; Telephone: 
OX 7-8314. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region Two, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines: Current schedule, 
April 1, 1969. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 

Reworking Time: 15 days. 

Related Programs: All elements of National 
Civil Defense Program administered or 
funded by OCD. 

NO. 12.11—STUDENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920. 

Administrator: Administered under con- 
tract with the Office of Civil Defense and 
American Society for Engineering Education. 

Nature of Program: Develop fellowship 
awards program for exceptional students of 
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Architecture and Engineering to encourage 
and assist graduate students who are inter- 
ested in pursuing advance studies in the field 
of Protective Construction. 

Eligibility: The individual student who 
becomes civil defense oriented. 

Available Assistance; $2200 for the gradu- 
ate student and $2800 for the University or 
College per academic year. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $130,000. 

Past Appropriations: $200,000 for each of 
the past three years. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above. 

Average Assistance: $5,000 per fellow per 
academic year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Is awarded on a 
merit basis with regard to the program and 
the student. 

Postgrant Requirements: An acceptable 
thesis in the particular field a fellow is pur- 
suing if interest to OCD or other indication 
of completion. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Bernard Wobbe- 
king, P.E., American Society for Engineering 
Education, Suite 838, 2100 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, NW, Washington, D.C. 20087; telephone: 
659-2862, 

Application Deadlines: March 15. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 8 weeks, 

Reworking Time; 8 weeks. 

Related Programs; AEC, NSF, HEW. 


NO. 12.12—ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER DEVELOP- 
MENT CENTERS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920. 

Administrator: T. Goforth, Tech- 
nical Support Branch, TS, OCD. 

Nature of Program: The objective of the 
A & E Development Centers Program is to 
establish in each OCD region a balanced sys- 
tem of university A & E Development Centers 
organized to serve the professional planners, 
architects, and engineers with the most up- 
to-date technical information concerning 
shelter in their geographie area. 

Eligibility: Universities (Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University of Florida, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Texas A & M University, University 
of Colorado, San Jose State College, Univer- 
sity of Washington). 

Funding Use Restriction: For the assimila- 
tion, study and when required, the analysis 
and evaluation of scientific and technical 
information as it applies to civil defense. 

Appropriations Sought: Fx 1969, $200,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $379,951; 
FY 1967, $360,049; FY 1966, $236,405. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above, 

Average Assistance: $30,000 a year. 

Postgrant Requirements: Quarterly and 
progress reports. 

Washington Contact: Mr. George Goforth, 
OCD, Pentagon, OXford 5-2538. 

Related Programs: Professional Develop- 
ment Courses, Summer Institutes, Student 
Development Program, Technical Publica- 
tions. 


No. 12.13— COMMUNITY SHELTER PLANNING 
STATE OFFICERS 


Authorizing Statute: The Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended. 

Administrator: Assistant Director of Civil 
Defense, Plans and Operations, through 
State Civil Defense Directors. 

Nature of Program: The program is de- 
signed to provide protection from nuclear 
fallout in local communities, by funding the 
work of a Community Shelter Planning Offi- 
cer in each State. 

Eligibility: Each State. 

Available Assistance: Payment of the sal- 
ary and expenses of a State Community 
Shelter Planning Officer. 

Use Restrictions; Activities of State Offi- 
cer in creating local shelter planning 
through local effort. 

Appropriations Sought; FY 1969, $1,150,000. 

Past A ions: FY 1968, $1,500,000; 


FY 1967, $1,500,000; FY 1966, $1,500,000. 
Obligations Incurred: Fx 1968, $503,936.99 
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(as of Feb. 28, 1968); FY 1967, $651,816.54; 
FY 1966, $769,339.24. 

Average Assistance: $23,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must hire a 
qualified Shelter Planning Officer and Sub- 
mit Program Papers. 

Postgrant Requirements; See Part D, 
Chapter 3, Appendix 1, Federal Civil Defense 
Guide. 

Washington Contact: John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Pentagon, Washington, 
D. O. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region Two, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olmey, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 

Reworking Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: All elements of Sonona 
Civil Defense program administered 
funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.14—THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY SHELTER 
PLANNING PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: The Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended. 

Administrator: Assistant Director of Civil 
Defense (Plans and Operations) through 
State Civil Defense Directors. 

Nature of Program: The program is design- 
ed to provide protection from nuclear fall- 
out. 

Eligibility: Various units of local govern- 
ment, 


Available Assistance: Direct funding of 
some CSP contracts and also funding of a 
State Community Shelter Planning Officer. 

Use Restrictions: Community Shelter Plan- 


ning. 

Appropriations Sought: $1,150,000 for FY 
1969. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,631,500; 
FY 1967, $2,000,000; F 1966, 0. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,887,563; 
PY 1967, $4,538,907; FY 1966, $1,409,052, (Ob- 
ligations incurred for these years were fi- 
nanced, in part, from unobligated appro- 
priations carried over from prior years.) 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Part D, Chap- 
ter 3, Appendix 1, Federal Civil Defense 
Guide, page 39. 

Postgrant Requirements: See Part D, Chap- 
ter 3, Appendix 1, Federal Civil Defense 
Guide, page 45. 

Washington Contact: John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense, Olney, 
Maryland 20832. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines: None. 


Related Programs: All elements of Na- 
tional Civil Defense program 
or funded by OCD. 
NO. 12.15—REURAL CIVIL DEFENSE 


Authorizing Statute: The Federal Civil De- 
Tense Act of 1950, as amended. 

Administrator: Assistant Director of Civil 
Defense (Plans and Operations), 

Nature of Program: The program is de- 
signed to provide protection from nuclear 
fallout for rural families and livestock, by 
means of an education program. 

Eligibility: The education programs are di- 
rected to rural groups and individuals. 

Available Assistance: Educational. 

Use Restrictions; Educational programs 
using already established Department of 
Agriculture educational facilities. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $300,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,200,000; 
FY 1967, $1,200,000; FY 1966, $1,400,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $1,200,000; 
FY 1967, $1,200,000; FX 1966, $1,400,000. 

Average Assistance: $24,000 per State. 

Assistance Prerequisites; Must incorporate 
civil defense instruction in all rural instruc- 
tion programs. 
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Postgrant Requirements: Semi-annual re- 
ports of accomplishments. 

Washington Contact: George H. Walter, 
Acting Assistant to the Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C, 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 

Reworking Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: Civil Defense Adult Ed- 
ucation Programs, 

Application Procedure: No application is 
required, The money is automatically appor- 
tioned by the Department of Agriculture 
based on population, and the number of 
farms in each State. 


NO. 12.17—PROFESSIONAL ADVISORY SERVICES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920. 

Administrator: Henry S. Wakabayashi, 
Acting Staff Director, Professional Advisory 
Services Division, Technical Services, OCD. 

Nature of Program: To achieve optimum 
shelter in new construction projects by pro- 
viding technical advisory services through 
universities and colleges to architects de- 
signing these building projects. 

Eligibility: All building construction ex- 
cept federal and individual family housing. 

Available Assistance: Seminars, lectures, 
workshops; review building plans and speci- 
fications; technical advisory and guidance 
services for architectural and engineering 
firms. 

Use of Restrictions: To advise and assist 
the designing architect in incorporating 
shelter spaces in his project. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,199,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $998,643; 
FY 1967, $1,585,055; FY 1966, $358,764. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $998,643 
(est.); FY 1967, $1,585,055; FY 1966, $358,- 
764 


Average Assistance: Average contract 
awarded to participating universities: $25,- 
000 a year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Construction 
projects planned or being designed. 

Postgrant requirements: Submittal of in- 
dividual project reports and quarterly re- 
ports. Also universities are subject to con- 
tinuing evaluation assessments. 

Washington Contact: Henry S. Wakabay- 
ashi, Acting Staff Director, Professional Ad- 
visory Services Division, Office of Civil De- 
fense, OSA, Washington, D.C. 20310; tele- 
phone 695-9533. 

Local Contact: Col. George D. Rich, Re- 
gional Director, Region TWO, Office of Civil 
Defense, Olney, Maryland, 20832. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval: 1 week. 

Reworking Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: All elements of Nation- 
al Civil Defense Program administered or 
funded by OCD. 

NO. 12.18 FACULTY DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920. 

Administrator: Administered under con- 
tract with the Office of Civil Defense and 
American Society for Engineering Education. 

Nature of Program: Summer Institutes are 
established for Architectural and Engineer- 
ing Faculty to develop wider teaching ca- 
pabilities in Nuclear Defense Design Tech- 
nology. 

Eligibility: Immediate benefits accrue to 
the individuals who qualify as Faculty in 
Architecture and Engineering. 

Available Assistance: Tuition free, OCD 
provided text books; faculty participants re- 
imbursed at the rate of $150 per week for 
expenses plus travel allowance. 

Use Restrictions: To qualify A & E Facul- 
ty in Nuclear Defense Design Technology so 
that they can teach Fallout Shelter Analysis, 
Environment in Engineering and Protective 
Construction to the working professionals. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $250,000. 


Past A 


Average Assistance: $1,800 per faculty 

Assistance Prerequisites: Member of a 

teaching faculty in an Architectural or En- 
ering School. American citizen, etc. 

Postgrant Requirements: $50.00 reimburse- 
ment paid to participants for a critique on 
the S.I. course. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Bernard Wob- 
beking, P.E., American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education, Suite 838, 2100 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037, Busi- 
ness phone: 659-2862. 

Application Deadiines: March of any year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: All elements of National 
Civil Defense Program administered or 
funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.19-—-PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
COURSES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920. 

Administrator: Administered under con- 
tract with the Office of Civil Defense and 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 

Nature of Program: To develop the capa- 
bility of Fallout Shelter Analysts among the 
working professionals for the attainment of 
fallout shelter. 

Eligibility: The architect and engineer be- 
ing knowledgeable in Fallout Shelter Anal- 
ysis and consequently the community for the 
attainment of Fallout Shelters. 

Available Assistance: Tuition free, and 
OCD provided text books in Fallout Shelter 
Analysis, Environmental Engineering or Pro- 
tective Construction. 

8 Sought: FY 1969, $555,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $468,000; 
PY 1967, $792,000; FY 1966, $621,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above. 

Average Assistance: $2,100 per course in 
FSA, EE, AND PC. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Professional com- 
petency and need to know basis. 

Post-grant Requirements: A final report 
from the course conductor, 

Washington Contact: Special Project Ad- 
ministrator, National Society of Professional 
Engineers, 2017 K Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006; Telephone: Fe. 7-3377. 

Application Deadlines: Varies by region, 
State and local conditions, but are generally 
September and February. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: All elements of Na- 
tional Civil Defense Program administered 
or funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.20—CIVIL DEFENSE UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Mr. John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense, Plans 
and Operations. 

Nature of Program: The program serves as 

the principal means of: (1) providing OCD 
approved training for State and local offi- 
cials, emergency staff members and instruc- 
tors In specialized area; and (2) effective 
leadership orientation in civil defense 
through conferences for State, county, 
municipal officials and leaders of business 
and industry. 
Eligibility: State and local government offi- 
cials, business and industrial leaders, educa- 
tional personnel and individuals assigned to 
CD responsibilities or duties. 

Available Assistance: Civil Defense orien- 
tation and instruction. 

(Funding) Use Restrictions: Salaries and 
wages of university staff; travel for conduct 
of program; and costs related to develop- 
ment, production and distribution of pro- 
gram materials. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $4,040,- 
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Past Appropriations: FY 1969, $3,988,428; 
FY 1967, $3,881,207; FY 1966, $3,351,572. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above. 

Average Assistance; $71,202. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The university 
must submit a proposal based on training 
requirements determined by State CD Direc- 
tor and concurred in by OCD Regional Di- 
rector. Following negotiation between OCD 
and university, a contract is executed. 

Postgrant Requirements: The contracting 
universities report progress on a monthly 
basis. In addition to constant surveillance by 
the OCD Regions, an evaluation of the total 

is proposed for FY 1969. 

Washington Contact: John W. McConnell, 
Assistant Director of Civil Defense, Plans and 
Operations. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Col. George 
D. Rich, Regional Director, Region Two, Of- 
fice of Civil Defense, Olney, Maryland 20832. 

Application Deadlines; Invitations to bid 
indicate proposals should be submitted on 
or before January 15 of each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Evaluation of 
the university's proposal and negotiations 
of the contract are usually concluded within 
60 days of the receipt of the proposal. 

Reworking Time: Normal negotiation time 
is encompassed in the time period described 
above. 

Related Programs: All elements of the Na- 
tional Civil Defense Program administered 
or funded by OCD. 


NO. 12.21—OCD STAFF COLLEGE 
Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-920 and P.L. 


85-606. 

Administrator: Assistant Director of CD, 
Plans and Operations through State CD Di- 
rectors. 

Nature of Program: A. To provide profes- 
sional training for State and local Civil De- 
fense (CD) personnel, and, B. To provide 
training for instructors who conduct courses 
under contract. 

Eligibility; Individuals, 

Available Assistance: Instructional materi- 
als, training, free quarters while in residence 
and one-half of travel expense. 

Use Restrictions: Support of instruction. 

Appropriations Sought: Fx 1969; $400,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $477,655; 
FY 1967, $370,742; FY 1966, $484,000. 

Obligations Incurred; FY 1968, $306,680; 
FY 1967, $302,017; FY 1966, $429,000, 

Average Assistance; $80. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Have a need and 
be assigned to a Civil Defense position. 

Postgrant Requirements: None. 

Washington Contact: None. Contact own 
State Civil Defense Office. 

Local Contact: O. Dale Teaff, Jr., Training 
and Education Coordinator, State Depart- 
ment of Civil Defense, Delaware City, Dela- 
ware 19706. 

Application Deadlines; Receipt of enroll- 
ment request at the Staff College on the 
Wednesday preceding the Monday that the 
course commences. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: One working 
day at Staff College. 

Related Programs: All elements of Na- 
tional Defense Program administered or 
funded by OCD, 


NO. 12.30—AQUATIC PLANT CONTROL PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute; Section 302 of the 
River and Harbor Act of 1965 (P.L. 89-298). 

Administrator: Chief of Engineers, Corps 
of Engineers under direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, in cooperation with other 
Federal and State agencies. In the Office, 
Chief of Engineers, the program is adminis- 
tered in the Environmental Branch, Plan- 
ning Division, Civil Works Directorate. 

Nature of Program: A comprehensive pro- 
gram for control and progressive eradication 
of water hyacinth, alligatorweed, Eurasian 
watermilfoil, and other obnoxious aquatic 
plant growths from the navigable waters, 
tributary streams, connecting channels, and 
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other allied waters of the United States, in 
the combined interest of navigation, flood 
control, drainage, agriculture, fish and wild- 
life conservation, public health, and related 
purposes, including continued research for 
development of the most effective and eco- 
nomic control measures. 

Eligibility: Any community or area for 
which a responsible non-Federal public body 
will provide local participation to the extent 
of 30 percent of the cost of control opera- 
tions and agree to hold and save the United 
States free from claims that may occur from 
such operations, as required by the authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Available Assistance: The Program is es- 
sentially a work program in which the Corps 
of Engineers will be fully responsible for 
administration and providing capability for 
performance of any work required. Local in- 
terests may perform work-in-kind in lieu 
of cash payment for their share of the costs 
subject to acceptance of the work by the 
Corps of Engineers as conforming to require- 
ments of the plans for control operations. 

Use Restrictions: Aquatic Plant Control 
Program planning, fleld control operations, 
and applied research in control methods to 
meet operational requirements, 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $900,000. 

Past App tions: FY 1966, none; FY 
1967, $300,000; FY 1968, $900,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, none; FY 
1967, $20,881; FY 1968, $696,850. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To participate in 
the program, local interests shall agree to 
hold and save the United States free from 
claims that may occur from control opera- 
tions and to participate to the extent of 30 
percent of the cost of such operations. 

Washington Contact: For Delaware: The 
Assistant Director of Civil Works for Atlantic 
Divisions, Office, Chief of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, Bldg. T-7, Gravelly Point, Virginia; 
OXford 5-6766 or OXford 7-2860. 

Local Contact: For the Delaware Atlantic 
Coast: The District Engineer, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Philadelphia, U.S. Custom 
House, 2nd and Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19106; 597-4848. 

Related Programs; The Corps of Engineers 
Civil Works Program of Water Resources De- 
velopment for flood control, navigation, 
beach erosion control, hydroelectric power, 
water supply, water quality improvement, 
recreation, fish and wildlife conservation, 
and related purposes is related to the 
Aquatic Plant Control Program. In the De- 
partment of Interior, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration, and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service all have active interest in aquatic 
plant control . In the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration have interests in 
aquatic plant control. The Department of 
Agriculture has active interests in aquatic 
plant control operations and research. 


NO. 12.31-——-GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS— 
SURVEYS—NAVIGATION 


Authorizing Statute: River and Harbor Act 
of May 24, 1824, and subsequent Acts. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, Of- 
fice Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: To determine the ad- 
visiability of Federal improvements for navi- 
gation. 

Eligibility: Any public organization legally 
empowered to sponsor improvement. 

Available Assistance: Studies as specifically 


directed by Congress to provide basis for 
Congressional action. 


Funding Use Restrictions: Studies. 
Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $3,692,- 
000 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $3,362,000; 
FY 1967, $3,035,000; FY 1966, $3,012,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 through 
2/29/68, $1,842,700; FY 1967, $2,910,200; FY 
1966, $2,797,400. 


June 25, 1968 


Assistance Prerequisites: Obtain Congres- 
sional authorization for study. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Philadelphia, Penna. 19106. 

Related Programs: Surveys for navigation, 
flood control, beach erosion control, and spe- 
cial studies. 


NO. 12.32—GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS, SURVEYS, 
FLOOD CONTROL 

Authorizing Statute: Flood Control Act of 
June 22, 1936, and subsequent Acts. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Office Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Determine advisability 
of Federal improvements for flood control 
and allied purposes. 

Eligibility: Any public organization legally 
empowered to sponsor improvement. 

Available Assistance: Studies as specifically 
directed by Congress to provide a basis for 
Congressional action, 

Funding Use Restrictions: Studies. 

Appropriations Sought: Fx 1969, $8,782,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $7,562,000; 
FY 1967, $7,580,000; FY 1966, $7,248,000, 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 thru 
2/29/68, $4,900,500; FY 1967, $6,814,000; FY 
1966, $7,143,400, 

Assistance Prerequisites: Obtain Congres- 
sional authorization for study. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Philadelphia, Custom 
House, Second and Chestnut Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Penna. 19106. 

Related Programs: Survey for navigation, 
flood control, beach erosion control, and 
special studies. 


NO. 12.33—GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS, SURVEYS, 
BEACH EROSION CONTROL 

Authorizing Statute: River and Harbor Act 
of 23 October 1962. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Office Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Determine advisability 
of Federal improvements for beach, erosion 
control, 

Eligibility: Any public organization legally 
empowered to sponsor improvement. 

Available Assistance: Studies as specifically 
directed by Congress to provide basis for 
Congressional action. 

Use Restriction; Studies. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $368,000, 

Past Appropriations: 1968, $543,000; 1967, 
$447,000; 1966, $468,000. 

Obligations Incurred: 1968 through 2/29/ 
68, $326,900; 1967, $404,000; 1966, $387,300. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Obtain Congres- 
sional authorization for study. 

Local Contact: Delaware: U.S. Army Engi- 
neer District; Baltimore: P.O, Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Md., 21208, or U.S. Army Engineer 
District; Philadelphia: Custom House, 2nd 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, 19106. 

NO, 12.34—GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS, SURVEYS, 
SPECIAL STUDIES 

Authorizing Statute: River and Harbor 
Act of 24 May, 1824, and subsequent Acts. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Office Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: To determine advisa- 
bility of Federal improvements for naviga- 
tion, flood control, and allied purposes. 

Eligibility: Any public organization legal- 
ly empowered to sponsor improvement. 

Available Assistance: Studies as specifically 
directed by Congress to provide basis for 
Congressional action. 

Use Restrictions; Studies. 

Appropriations Sought: 
$2,830,000. 

Past Appropriations: For FY 1968, $4,156,- 
000; FY 1967, $3,535,000; Fx 1966, $1,620,000. 


For FY 1969, 


June 25, 1968 


Obligations Incurred: 1968 thru 2/29/68, 
$1,474,000; 1967, $3,389,400; 1966, $2,622,700. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Obtain Congres- 
sional authorization for study. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, US. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Philadelphia, Custom 
House, Second and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Penna. 19106. 

Related Programs; Surveys for navigation, 
flood control, beach erosion control, and spe- 
cial studies. 


NO. 12.35—GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS, 
PREHENSIVE BASIN STUDIES 


Authorizing Statute: Participation by 
Corps of Engineers pursuant to River and 
Harbor and Flood Control Act. 

Administrator: Water Resources Council, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program; The objective of Corps 
participation in the studies is to determine 
advisability of, and Federal participation in 
flood control, navigation, beach erosion con- 
trol and hurricane protection, and related 
water supply, water quality control, hydro- 
power, recreation and fish and wildlife fea- 
tures of water resources developments. 

Eligibility: Agencies in all levels of govern- 
ment involved in water resources planning 
and development throughout the Nation. 

Available Assistance: Funds are for Corps 
of Engineers participation in the studies. 

Use of Restrictions: Funds are for studies 
specifically directed by the Congress to pro- 
vide a basis for Congressional action. 

Appropriation Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$4,100,000 for Corps participation. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$5,251,000; fiscal year 1967, $7,028,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $6,487,000 for Corps participation. 

Average Assistance: Not a grant or loan 


COM- 


program. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Henry P. Cau- 
field, Jr., Executive Director, Water Resources 
Council, 1025 Vermont, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20005. 

Local Contact: Division Engineer, North 
Atlantic Division, 90 Church Street, New 
York, New York 10007. Telephone: 264-7101 
(AC 212). 

Related Programs: Studies for navigation, 
flood control, beach erosion control and spe- 
cial studies. 


NO. 12.36—FLOOD PLAIN MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
(FPMS) PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 206, 1960 
Flood Control Act (74 Stat. 500), as amended. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, Of- 
fice, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

Nature of Program: FPMS program: prepa- 
ration of flood hazard information for com- 
munities, States, and other Federal agencies 
on streams and in coastal areas, interpreta- 
tion of hazard information, and advice and 
encouragement to adopt measures to reduce 
flood d susceptibility. 

Eligibility: Assistance at all governmental 
levels. 

Available Assistance: 
and technical assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Development of flood haz- 
ard information and technical assistance. 

Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 
1969—$6 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968—$5 
million; fiscal year 1967—$1.8 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $1.0 million, 

Obligations Incurred: Full appropriation 
utilized. 

Average Assistance: No grants or loans un- 
der program. Flood Plan Information Reports 
generally $20,000-$30,000. Special Flood Haz- 
ard Information Reports range from less than 
$100 to over $1,000. Technical Assistance— 
highly variable cost. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Assurances will be 
given in the request that available informa- 
tion such as physical and statistical data, 
photographs, maps, zoning ordinances, flood 
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control studies, and planning studies will be 
furnished to the Corps. In addition, the com- 
munity will agree to preserve survey mark- 
ers, and to publicize the Flood Plan Informa- 
tion report in the community and make it 
available to all interests so that the informa- 
tion will be considered in local community 
decisions and planning. 

Postgrant Requirements: No grants as 
such, No specific requirements, but encour- 
agement to act. 

Washington Contact: Director of Civil 
Works, Office, Chief of Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20315. 

Local Contact: Delaware Bay Drainage 
Area: District Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Philadelphia. Chesapeake Bay Drain- 
age: District Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Baltimore. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines for 
requests for information. Communities make 
requests for Flood Plain Information Studies 
through State Coordinator; Director of 
Operations (Mr. Ernest A. Davidson), State 
Highway Department, P.O. Box 778, Dover, 
Delaware 19901. Other requests either 
through State Coordinator or directly to ap- 
propriate Corps of Engineers District. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Generally 
there is no disapproval as such. Response 
time depends on work load, urgency, and in 
the case of Flood Plain Information studies 
a priority of response conditioned by State 
recommendations. 

Related Programs: Survey Report and con- 
struction programs in Water Resources De- 
velopment including flood control. 


NO. 12.37—GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, COASTAL ENGINEERING 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 172, 88th 
Congress, approved November 7, 1963. 


Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 


Office Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Research to improve 
design and economy of coastal engineering 
projects. 

Eligibility; All. 

Available Assistance: Publications. 

Use Restrictions: Research and develop- 
ment. 

Appropriations Sought: 
1969, $3,030,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$2,500,000; fiscal year 1967, $2,030,000; and 
fiscal year 1966, $1,100,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$1,962,590; fiscal year 1967, $1,091,180; fiscal 
year 1966, $833,566. 

Washington Contact: U.S. Coastal Engi- 
neering Research Center, Corps of Engineers. 

Related Programs: Beach erosion control 
surveys and projects; navigation improve- 
ments on the coast. 

NO. 12.38—CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL—FLOOD 
CONTROL PROJECTS—FLOOD, HURRICANE, TIDAL 
PROTECTION 
Name: Civil Works Program, Corps of Engi- 

neers, U.S. Army. “Construction, General” is 

an appropriation title under which Federal 
funds are appropriated for detailed planning 
and construction of authorized Civil Works 
projects, including flood control projects for 
protection from hurricane and tidal flooding. 

Authorizing Statute: Hurricane and tidal 
flood control projects are specifically author- 
ized by Congress, usually in Omnibus Flood 
Control Acts, after submission to Congress of 
a survey report by the Chief of Engineers and 
the Secretary of the Army recommending the 
project. A survey report is specifically au- 
thorized by Act of Congress or by resolution 
of Public Works Committees of House of 
Representatives or Senate. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, Of- 
fice Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Provide flood protec- 
tion, where economic and other benefits 


For fiscal year 


justify cost of protection. 
Eligibility: Any community or area for 
which a responsible public body will provide 
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the local participation specified in author- 
izing legislation. 

Available Assistance: Federal participation 
in construction of protection works. For hur- 
ricane and tidal protection projects, this nor- 
mally amounts to 70 percent of total cost of 
construction. 

Use Restrictions; Flood protection, 

Appropriations Sought; Fiscal year 1969, 
$2,200,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $20,- 
510,000; fiscal year 1967, $15,400,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $10,502,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $4,- 
793,599 (thru February 1968); fiscal year 
1967, $9,866,423; fiscal year 1966, $5,640,225. 

Washington Contact; For Delaware: The 
Assistant Director of Civil Works for Atlantic 
Divisions, Office, Chief of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, Building 7-7, Gravelly Point, Virginia. 
Telephone: 695-6766 or 697-2860. 

Local Contact: For the Delaware Atlantic 
Coast: The District Engineer, U.S. Army En- 
gineer District, Philadelphia, U.S. Custom 
House, Second and Chestnut Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania 19106. Telephone: 
597-4848. 

Related Programs: Civil Works program of 
water resources development, including flood 
control, navigation, beach erosion control, 
aquatic plant control, and multiple-purpose 
reservoirs, including storage for flood con- 
trol, navigation, power, water supply, water 
quality improvement and other purposes. 


NO. 12.39--CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL—FLOOD 
CONTROL PROJECTS 


Name: Civil Works Program, Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army, Construction, General“ 
is an appropriation title under which Federal 
funds are appropriated for detailed planning 
and construction of authorized Civil Works 
projects, including flood control projects. 

Authorizing Statute: Flood control projects 
are specifically authorized by Congress, 
usually in Omnibus Flood Control Acts, after 
submission to Congress of a survey report by 
the Chief of Engineers and the Secretary of 
the Army recommending the project. A sur- 
vey report is specifically authorized by Act 
of Congress or by resolution of Public Works 
Commitees of House of Representatives or 
Senate. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Office Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of program: Provide flood protec- 
tion, where economic and other benefits 
justify cost of protection. 

Eligibility: Any community or area for 
which a responsible public body will provide 
the local participation specified in author- 
izing legislation. 

Available Assistance: Federal participation 
in construction of flood protection works. 
As a minimum for local flood protection 
projects, a responsible non-Federal public 
body must provide the lands and rights-of- 
way for construction, and maintain the 
project. For reservoirs, there is usually no 
non-Federal cost for flood control storage. 

Use Restrictions: Flood protection. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$358,301,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $359,- 
158,000; fiscal year 1967, $3'70,599,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $359,456,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$236,847,970 (thru February 1968) ; fiscal year 
1967, $305,010,189; fiscal year 1966, $313,714,- 
886. 

Washington Contact: For Delaware: The 
Assistant Director for Civil Works for At- 
lantic Divisions, Office, Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, Building T—7, Gravelly Point, Vir- 
ginia. Telephone: 695-6766 or 697-2860. 

Local Contact: For the Delaware Atlantic 
Coast, the Delaware River and Tributaries: 
The District Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Philadelphia, U.S. Custom House, 
Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19106. Telephone: 597-4848. 
For the Chesapeake Bay Tributaries: The Dis- 
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trict Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer District, 
Baltimore, 31 Hopkins Plaza, Baltimore, 
Maryland 21202. Telephone: 962-4545. 

Related Programs: Civil Works program of 
water resources development, including nav- 
igation, beach erosion control, aquatic plant 
control, and multiple-purpose reservoirs, in- 
cluding storage for flood control, navigation, 
power, water supply, water quality improve- 
ment and other purposes. Watershed protec- 
tion program of Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture, under Public Law 
566, 83rd Congress, as amended. 


NO. 12.40—-CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL—NAVIGA- 
TION—GENERAL PROGRAM 


Name: Civil Works Program, Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army. “Construction, General” 
is an appropriation title under which Federal 
funds are appropriated for detailed planning 
and construction of authorized Civil Works 
projects, including navigation projects. 

Authorizing Statute: Navigation projects 
are specifically authorized by Congress, usu- 
ally in Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Acts, 
after submission to Congress of a survey re- 
port by the Chief of Engineers and the Sec- 
retary of the Army recommending the proj- 
ect. A survey report is specifically authorized 
by Act of Congress or by resolution of Public 
Works Committee of House of Representatives 
or Senate. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, Of- 
fice of Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Provide navigation im- 
provements, where economic and other bene- 
fits justify the improvement. 

Eligibility: Benefits accrue to the general 
public through improved navigation facili- 
ties providing for the safe and economical 
movement of vessel traffic. 

Available Assistance; Federal participation 


in construction of harbors, channels, canals, - 


and protective works. For the construction of 
‘recreational navigation improvements, Fed- 
eral participation is limited to half the cost 
of the general navigation facilities. 

Use Restrictions: Navigation. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$235,490,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$298,715,000; fiscal year 1967, $292,779,000; 
fiscal year 1966, $313,072,000. i 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$188,835,747 (thru February 1968); fiscal 
year 1967, $259,175,524; fiscal year 1966, $280,- 
583,781. 

Washington Contact: For Delaware: The 
Assistant Director of Civil Works for Atlan- 
tic Divisions, Office, Chief of Engineers, U.S. 
Army, Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Virginia. 
Telephone: 695-6766 or 697-2860. 

Local Contact: For the Delaware Atlantic 
Coast, the Delaware River and Tributaries; 
and the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal and 
its in the Chesapeake Bay; The 
District Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer Dis- 
trict, Philadelphia, U.S. Custom House, Sec- 
ond and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19106. Telephone: 597-4848. For 
the Chesapeake Bay Tributaries: The District 
Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer District, Balti- 
more, 31 Hopkins Plaza, Baltimore, Maryland 
21202, Telephone: 962-4545. 

Related Programs: Civil Works program 
of water resources development, including 
flood control, beach erosion control, aquatic 
plant control, and multiple-purpose reser- 
voirs, including storage for flood control, 
navigation power, water supply, water quality 
improvement and other purposes. 

NO. 12.41—CONSTRUCTION, GENERAL—BEACH 
EROSION CONTROL PROJECTS 

Name; Civil Works Program, Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army. “Construction, General” 
is an appropriation title under which Fed- 
eral funds are appropriated for detailed plan- 
ning and construction of authorized Civil 
Works projects, including beach erosion 
control projects. 

Authorizing Statute: Beach erosion control 
projects are specifically authorized by Con- 
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gress, usually in Omnibus River and Harbor 
Acts, after submission to Congress of a 
survey report by the Chief of Engineers and 
the Secretary of Army recommending the 
project. A survey report is specifically au- 
thorized by Act of Congress or by resolution 
of Public Works Committees of House of 
Representatives or Senate. 

Administrator; Director of Civil Works, 
Office Chief of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Provide shore pro- 
tection where economic and other benefits 
justify the cost of this protection. 

Eligibility: The Federal Government, the 
State or a political subdivision thereof, as a 
land owner, and the general public through 
public use of the shore. 

Available Assistance: Federal participation 
in construction of shore protection works. 
The Federal share of the cost of the project 
will normally be equal to the cost of protect- 
ing Federally-owned property, plus not more 
than 70 percent for non-Federal public parks 
and conservation areas, and 50 percent of the 
first costs of construction of works for the 
protection of other shores owned by non- 
Federal public agencies, plus a share of costs 
of protecting privately owned shores where 
public benefits will result. Private property 
with no public benefits are ineligible for Fed- 
eral participation in these protections, 

Use Restrictions: Shore protection. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$955,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $1,- 
547,000; fiscal year 1967, $1,779,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $1,924,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$1,463,699 (thru February 1968); fiscal year 
1967, $1,253,048; fiscal year 1966, $2,112,827. 

Washington Contact: For Delaware: The 
Assistant Director of Civil Works for At- 
lantic Divisions, Office, Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, Building T-7, Gravelly Point, 
Virginia. Telephone: 695-6766 or 697-2860. 

Local Contact: For the Delaware Atlantic 
Coast and Delaware River and Bay: The Dis- 
trict Engineer, U.S. Army Engineer District, 
Philadelphia, U.S. Custom House, Second 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania 19106. Telephone: 597-4848. 

Related Programs: Civil Works program of 
water resources development, including flood 
control, navigation, aquatic plant control, 
and multiple-purpose reservoirs including 
storage for flood control, navigation, power, 
water supply, water quality improvement 
and other purposes. 

NO. 12.42—SMALL PROJECTS NOT SPECIFICALLY 
AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 

Authorizing Statute: Section 107 of the 
1960 River and Harbor Act, as amended. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
W. D. O. 

Nature of Program: Develop and construct 
small, complete, economically justified 
navigation projects. 

Eligibility: Public Agencies such as state, 
county, city. 

Available Assistance: Design and construc- 
tion of navigation improvements to benefit 
general navigation. 

Use Restrictions: Benefit of navigation, 
commercial or recreational. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$2,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $1,- 
500,000; fiscal year 1967, $2,723,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $1,750,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$2,000,000 (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $2,- 
051,000; fiscal year 1966, $1,986,000. 

Average Assistance: Federal expenditure 
per project cannot exceed $500,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Varies dependent 
upon project. 

Postgrant Requirements: None. 

Washington Contact: Assistant Director of 
Civil Works, North Atlantic Division. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
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Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army En- 
gineer District, Philadelphia, Custom House, 
Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19106. 

Related Programs: Similar small project 
programs administered by Corps of Engineers 
for Flood Control and Beach Erosion Con- 
trol. i 


NO. 12.43—SMALL FLOOD CONTROL PROJECTS 
NOT SPECIFICALLY AUTHORIZED BY CONGRESS 

Authorizing Statute: Section 205 of 1948 
Flood Control Act, as amended. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Develop and construct 
small, complete, economically justified flood 
control projects. 

Eligibility: Public agencies such as state, 
county, city. 

Available Assistance; Design and construc- 
tion of flood control improvement. 

Use Restrictions: Flood control major 
drainage, and allied purposes. 

Appropriations Sought: Piscal year 1969, 
$7,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $6,- 
404,000; fiscal year 1967, $6,494,000; fiscal 
year. 1966, $6,500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $5,- 
000,000 (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $4,380,- 
600; fiscal year 1966, $6,842,000. 

Average Assistance: Federal 
per project cannot exceed $1,000,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Varies dependent 
upon project. 

Postgrant Requirements: Local sponsor 
must maintain and operate completed proj- 
ect at non-Federal expense. 

Washington Contact: Assistant Director of 
Civil Works, North Atlantic Division. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army En- 
gineer District, Philadelphia, Custom House, 
Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19106. 

Related Programs: Similar small project 
programs administered by Corps of Engineers 
for Navigation, Beach Erosion Control, Snag- 
ging and Clearing for Flood Control. 


NO. 12.44—SNAGGING AND CLEARING FOR FLOOD 
CONTROL 

Authorizing Statute: Section 2 of 1937 
Flood Control Act, as amended by Section 
208 of 1954 Flood Control Act. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Channel improvement 
for purpose of flood control. 

Eligibility: Public agencies such as state, 
county, city. 

Available Assistance; Design and construc- 
tion of channel improvement, primarily re- 
moval of snags and debris. 

Use Restrictions: Flood control. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$250,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $500,- 
000; fiscal year 1967, $500,000; fiscal year 
1966, $500,000. 

Ob Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$100,000 (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $278,- 
500; fiscal year 1966, $527,000. 

Average Assistance: Federal expenditure 
per location cannot exceed $100,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Varies dependent 
upon project. 

Postgrant Requirements: Local sponsor 
must maintain project after completion at 
Non-Federal expense. 

Washington Contact: Assistant Director of 
Civil Works, North Atlantic Division. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box. 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 21203, or U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Philadelphia, Custom 
House, Second and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, 19106. 


ture 
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Related Programs: Small Flood Control 
project program administered by Corps of 
Engineers. 

NO. 12.45—SMALL BEACH EROSION CONTROL 
PROJECTS NOT SPECIFICALLY AUTHORIZED BY 
CONGRESS 
Authorizing Statute: Section 103 of 1962 

River and Harbor Act, as amended. 
Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 

Chief of Engineers, U.S. Corps of Engineers, 

Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Develop and construct 
small, complete, economically justified beach 
erosion control projects. 

Eligibility: Public agencies such as state, 
county, city. 

Available Assistance; Design and construc- 
tion of beach erosion control projects. 

Use Restrictions: Control of beach and 
shore erosion to public shores. 

Approprictions Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$250,000; fiscal year 1967, $250,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$200,000 (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $107,- 
040; fiscal year 1966, $40,414. 

Average Assistance: Federal expenditure 
per project cannot exceed $500,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Varies dependent 
upon project. 

Postgrant Requirements: Most projects 
require local maintenance after construc- 
tion. 

Washington Contact: Assistant Director of 
Civil Works, North Atlantic Division. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army 

r District, Philadelphia, Custom 

House, Second and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 

delphia, Pennsylvania 19106. 

Related Programs: Similar small projects 
programs administered by Corps of Engineers 
for navigation and flood control. 

NO. 12.46—EMERGENCY BANK PROTECTION OF 
HIGHWAYS, BRIDGE APPROACHES, AND PUBLIC 
WORKS 
Authorizing Statute: Section 14 of 1946 

Flood Control Act. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Corps of Engineers, 
Was , D.C. 

Nature of Program: Bank protection of 
highways, highway bridges and essential pub- 
lic works endangered by flood-caused erosion. 

Eligibility: Public agencies such as state, 
county, city. 

Available Assistance: Design and construc- 
tion of bank protection works at Federal cost. 

Use Restrictions: Protection of endan- 
gered highways, bridge approaches, and pub- 
lic works. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$300,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$500,000; fiscal year 1967, $500,000; fiscal year 
1966, $250,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$400,000 (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $270,- 
000; fiscal year 1966, $313,000. 

Average Assistance: Federal expenditure 
per location cannot exceed $50,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Varies dependent 
upon project. 

Postgrant Requirements: Local sponsor 
must maintain project after completion. 

Washington Contact: Assistance Director 
of Civil Works, North Atlantic Division. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army En- 
gineer District, Philadelphia, Custom House, 
Second and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 19106. 

Related Frograms: Unknown. 

NO. 12.47—-FLOOD CONTROL, MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

AND TRIBUTARIES 


Name: Civil Works Program, Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army. “Flood Control, Mississippi 
River and Tributaries” is an appropriation 
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title under which Federal funds are appro- 
priated for surveys, planning, construction, 
and maintenance work for flood control of 
the lower Mississippi River and its tributaries 
and for navigation between Cairo, Illinois, 
and Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Authorizing Statute: Flood control and 
navigation projects are specifically author- 
ized by Congress, usually in Omnibus Flood 
Control Acts, after submission to Congress 
of a survey report by the Chief of Engineers 
and the Secretary of Army recommending 
the project. A survey report is specifically 
authorized by Act of Congress or by resolu- 
tion of Public Works Committees of House 
of Representatives or Senate. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Office of Chief of Engineers, Washington, 
D.C. 

Nature of Program: Provide flood protec- 
tion and navigation where economic and 
other benefits justify the work. 

Eligibility: Any community or area for 
which a responsible public body will provide 
the local participation specified in authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

Available Assistance: Federal participation 
in construction of protection and improve- 
ment works. Local interests must provide 
local participation as specified in authorizing 
legislation. 

Use Restrictions: Flood control and navi- 
gation. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$69,600,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $87,- 
135,000; fiscal year 1967, $87,135,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $84,942,500. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$65,952,958 (thru February 1968); fiscal year 
1967, $86,203,898; fiscal year 1966, $84,620,140. 

Washington Contact: The Assistant Direc- 
tor of Civil Works for Mississippi Valley, 
Office, Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army, Build- 
ing T-7, Gravelly Point, Virginia. Telephone: 
695-3425. 

Local Contact: President, Mississippi River 
Commission, P.O. Box 80, Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi 39180. Telephone: 636-1311. 

Related Programs: Civil Works program of 
water resources development, including flood 
control, navigation, beach erosion control, 
aquatic plant control, and multiple-purpose 
reservoirs including storage for flood control, 
navigation, power, water supply, water qual- 
ity improvement and other purposes. 


NO. 12.48—-EMERGENCY FLOOD CONTROL AND 
COASTAL ACTIVITIES 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 99, 84th 
Congress, as amended by Section 206 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1962 (33 U.S.C. 701n; 
69 Stat. 184). 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

Nature of Program: To provide Federal as- 
sistance in emergency protective work result- 
ing from imminent flood threat, or fi 
in flood rescue efforts; and in rehabilitation 
of flood control works and Federally author- 
ized coastal protective structures, 

Eligibility: Public entities or individuals 
and property owners, as applicable for type of 
assistance, 

Available Assistance: A. Flood and storm 
emergency preparedness—technical aid and 
advice on organization, equipment, proce- 
dures, and other preparatory measures (pub- 
lic entities are eligible). B. Flood fighting and 
rescue operations; and emergency preserva- 
tion of Federally authorized hurricane- flood 
or shore protective works (endangered in- 
dividuals and responsible public entities are 
eligible). C. Repair or restoration of any flood 
control work threatened or destroyed by flood, 
including minor modifications as authorized 
by the Chief of Engineers (owners of works, 
public or private, are eligible). D. Repair and 
restoration of Federally authorized hurri- 
cane-flood and shore protective works (re- 
sponsible public entities are eligible) . 

Use Restrictions: To cover Federal costs of 
work done by the Corps of Engineers. 
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Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 1969, 
$5,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
None; fiscal year 1967, $7,000,000; fiscal year 
1966, $19,750,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $8,- 
250,000 (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $5,330,- 
757; and 1966 fiscal year, $18,438,477. 

Average Assistance: No financial assistance 
provided. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Conditions for 
assistance in: a. Emergency preparedness— 
none. b. Flood fighting and rescue operations, 
and emergency preservation of protective 
works—State and local capabilities deemed 
inadequate. c. Emergency repair or restora- 
tion of protective works—owners to remain 
responsible for regular maintenance; furnish 
required real estate; and hold and save the 
Government harmless from claims. 

Washington Contact: Development respon- 
sibility assigned to District Engineers con- 
cerned. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, 
Baltimore, Maryland 21203, or U.S. Army 
Engineer District, Philadelphia, Custom 
House, Second and Chestnut Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19106. 

Approval/Disapproval Times: Depends on 
urgency. 

Reworking Time: Varies according to type 
of assistance. 

Related Programs: A. Emergency conser- 
vation measures administered by the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture, in rela- 
tion to rehabilitation of private agricultural 
levees and drainage works. B. Rehabilitation 
of irrigation works, administered by the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior. C. Federal disaster relief adminis- 
tered by the Office of Emergency Planning, 
Executive Office of the President. 

NO. 12.49—MAJOR DISASTER ASSISTANCE BEYOND 

STATUTORY AUTHORITY OF THE CHIEF OF 

ENGINEERS 


Authorizing Statute: Federal Disaster Act 
of September 30, 1950, Public Law 875, 81st 
Congress, as amended (42 U.S.C. 1855-1855g). 

Administrator: Director, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President. 

Nature of Program: Provides supplemen- 
tary Federal disaster assistance authorized 
by Section 3 of Public Law 875, when and 
as directed by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning (OEP), following a Presidential deter- 
mination of “major disaster.” 

Eligibility: States and local governmental 
entities. 

Available Assistance: As specified by OEP 
directive. 

Use Restrictions: According to disaster re- 
quirements and OEP directive, for the clear- 
ance of debris and wreckage; protective, 
health and sanitation measures; and emer- 
gency repairs and temporary replacements of 
essential public facilities. 

Appropriations Sought: No specific appro- 
priation. Program costs may be reimbursed 
by the OEP from disaster relief funds appro- 
priated to the President. 

Obligations Incurred: Data not readily 
available. 

Average Assistance; 
available. 

Assistance Prerequisites: As determined by 
the OEP. 

Postgrant Requirements: Final inspection 
of completed work made by the State and the 
Corps of Engineers (if designated by the 
OEP), and post auditing. 

Washington Contact; No Washington con- 
tacts by applicants are required. 

Local Contact: The concerned OEP Re- 
gional Director should preferentially be con- 
tacted; or District and Division Engineers of 
the Corps of Engineers regarding OEP- 
approved applications involving the 

. For Delaware: U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Baltimore, P.O. Box 1715, Baltimore, 


Data not readily 
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Maryland 21203, or U.S, Army Engineer Dis- 
trict, Philadelphia, Custom House, Second 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 19106. 

Application Deadlines: As determined by 
the OEP. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Applications 
are processed by the OEP. 

Related Programs: Emergency flood control 
and coastal activities authorized by Public 
Law 99, 84th Congress, as amended. 


NO. 12.50—PRESERVATION, OPERATION, MAIN- 
TENANCE AND CARE OF EXISTING RIVER AND 
HARBOR, FLOOD CONTROL AND RELATED WORKS 


Authorizing Statute: The authorizing acts 
for projects assigned to the Corps of Engi- 
neers as passed by the Congress. 

Administrator: Director of Civil Works, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, Corps of 
Engineers. 

Nature of Program: Maintenance and op- 
eration of authorized projects under juris- 
diction of the Corps of Engineers. 

Eligibility: Authorized projects of the Corps 
of Engineers. 

Use Restrictions: Maintenance and opera- 
tion of authorized projects. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$223,700,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$190,000,000; fiscal year 1967, $178,900,000; 
fiscal year 1966, $183,112,000. 

Obligations Incurred; Fiscal year 1968 thru 
February, $119,885,000; fiscal year 1967, 
$173,027,000; fiscal year 1966, $177,400,000. 

Washington Contact: Director of Civil 
Works. 

Local Contact: Assistant Director of Civil 
Works for North Atlantic Division. 


NO. 12.51—MEMORIAL PLOTS IN NATIONAL 
CEMETERIES 

Authorizing Statute: Act of 27 August 
1954 (P.L. 83-675), 66 Stat. 880. 

Administrator; Memorial Division, Office, 
Chief of Support Services, Department of the 
Army. 

Nature of Program: A plot in a national 
cemetery will be assigned for erection of 
memorial to an active-duty decedent whose 
body is not recovered. 

Eligibility: Individual. 

Available Assistance: Plot will be assigned. 

Appropriations: None aside from CEDA 
(Cemetery Expenses, Department of the 
Army) funds for national-cemetery program. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Decedent must 
have died on active duty and his remains 
must be unrecoverable. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Cemetery 
Branch, Memorial Division, Office, Chief of 
Support Services, Washington, D.C. 20315; 
telephone: OX 5-4811. 

Application Deadlines: Lifetime of certain 
close relatives. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 60-90 days. 

Related Programs: Headstone and National 
Cemetery Programs. 

NO. 12.52—NATIONAL CEMETERY PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Eligibility—Act of 
14 May 1948 (62 Stat. 234) as amended by 
P. L. 86-260 (73 Stat. 547). 

Administrator: Chief of Support Services, 
Department of the Army. 

Nature of Programs: Bury eligible veterans 
and dependents as long as space is avail- 
able. 

Eligibility: Individual. 

Available Assistance: Assigning graves; 
committal services; marking graves. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $10,019,- 
000. Public Works Appropriation—Cemeterial 
Expenses, Department of the Army. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $15,539,000, 
FY 1967, $11,678,000, FY 1966, $8,852,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $14,922,000 
(est), FY 1967, $11,349,000, FY 1966, $10,- 
645,000. 


Assistance Prerequisites: Service-connected 
member must have performed active mili- 
tary service, the last period of which ended 
honorably. 
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Washington Contact: None. Decedent's 
survivors should contact cemetery superin- 
tendent at time of a death. 

Related Programs: Government Headstone 
Program. 

No. 12.63—HEADSTONE AND MARKER PROGRAM 
Authorizing Statute: Act of July 1948 (62 

Stat. 1215) as amended (24 U.S.C. 279 a-d). 
Administrator; Chief of Support Services, 

Department of the Army. 

Nature of Program: Mark graves in na- 
tional cemeteries; comply with applications 
for markers for graves in private cemeteries 
of certain veterans; furnish memorials for 
nonrecoverable active-duty decedents. 

Eligibility: Individual, 

Available Assistance; 
morials. 

Use Restrictions: Purchase headstones, 
markers, and memorials, 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $5,633,- 
000, Public Works Appropriation Cemeterial 
Expenses, Dept. Army. 

Past A tions: FY 1968, $5,661,000; 
FY 1967, $5,470,000; FY 1966, $4,954,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $5,516,000 
(est); FY 1967, $5,225,000; FY 1966, $4,919,- 
000. 
Assistance Prerequisites: Grave markers— 
Active military service, the last of which 
ended honorably; Memorials—died on active 
duty and remains nonrecoverable. 

Washington Contact: Chief, Support Serv- 
ices, Department of the Army, Washington, 
D.C. 20315; telephone: OX 5-2965. 

Application Deadlines: Headstones, none; 
Memorials, lifetime of certain close relatives. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 60-90 days. 

Related Programs: National Cemetery Pro- 
gram. 

No. 12.54—LENDING OF MACHINE TOOLS TO 
NONPROFIT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OR 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FROM THE NATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT RESERVE (NIER) 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 80-883, Section 
7(5). 

Specific Administrator: The Secretary of 
Defense (Delegated to DIPEC, Memphis, 
Tenn., 15 Aug 63); GSA is custodian of the 
equipment. 

Nature of Program: Must contribute to the 
national defense by building reserve of skilled 
metalworking machine tool operators. 

Eligibility: Qualified nonprofit educational 
institutions or training schools, Each school 
or institution desiring equipment is consid- 
ered on an individual basis and must submit 
a separate application. 

Available Assistance: The lending of avall- 
able machine tools. 

Average Assistance: 19 machines with ac- 
quisition cost of $11,173.00. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant’s pro- 
gram must contribute to national defense. 
One way an applicant contributes to national 
defense is through vocational training in ma- 
chine shop practices, Applicant must assure 
proper maintenance and return of equip- 
ment. 

Contact: Defense Industrial Plant Equip- 
ment Center, Attn: DIPEC-SMN, Memphis, 
Tenn. A/C 901-743-3410, X 500. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 

Related Programs: None. 


No. 12,55—CIVILIAN HEALTH AND MEDICAL 
PROGRAM OF THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 
(CHAMPUS) 

Authorizing Statute: 10 USC 1071-1087. 
Administrator: a. The of the 
Army, acting as Executive Agent, admin- 
isters the program for all the uniformed serv- 
ices in the United States, Puerto Rico, Can- 
ada, and Mexico, This responsibility has been 
delegated to The Surgeon General, Depart- 
ment of the Army. The Secretary of The 

Army is also Executive Agent for CHAMPUS 

in Europe. This responsibility has been dele- 

gated to the Commander in Chief, United 

States Army, Europe. 

b. Outside the United States, Puerto Rico, 

Canada, Mexico and Europe, the Secretary 


Markers and me- 
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of each of the uniformed services has re- 
sponsibility for CHAMPUS, 

The Secretaries have delegated authority 
to administer the program to major overseas 


commanders. 

Nature of Program: Designed to encourage 
high morale by providing a wide range of 
health care benefits to eligible beneficiaries 
with a significant share of the cost paid by 
the Government. 

Eligibility: The following categories of per- 
sons are eligible for CHAMPUS benefits: 

a. Spouses and children of members serv- 
ing on active duty under orders which do 
not specify a period of less than thirty-one 
days. 

b. Retired members (and former members) 
entitled to retired, retainer or equivalent pay 
and their spouses and children, 

c. Spouses and children of members who 
die while serving on active duty or while en- 
titled to retired, retainer or equivalent pay. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance, 
under a cost-sharing formula, to eligible ben- 
eficiaries for payment for authorized health 
care services received from civilian sources. 

Use Restrictions: Authorized inpatient and 
outpatient health care services and supplies. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969 18: $199,- 
944; ($85,012 for the Army; $69,322 for the 
Navy; $39,236 for the Air Force and $6,374 
for the U.S. Public Health Service). All fig- 
ures given are in thousands. 

Past Appropriations: For FY 1968, $220,617 
($84,406 for Army; $78,081 for Navy; $52,133 
for Air Force, and $5,997 for U.S, Public 
Health Service); 

FY 1967, $174,093 Total; ($67,591 for Army; 
$62,780 for Navy, $39,516 for Air Force and 
$4,206 for U.S. Public Health Service); 

For FY 1966, $84,901 Total ($22,774 for 
Army; $32.965, Navy; $26,919, Air Force; 
$2,243, U.S. Public Health Service). 

Obligations Incurred: The Fiscal “obliga- 
tions” incurred for FY 1969 are: $184,667, 
Total ($77,303, Army; $63,031, Navy; $38,336, 
Air Force; and $5,997, U.S. Public Health 
Service), (Estimate.) 

FY 1967, obligations incurred are $126,194, 
total. $39,135, Army; $55,058, Navy; $28,685, 
Air Force; and $3,316, U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

FY 1966, $76,166, Total. $21,489, Army; 
$30,878, Navy; $21,556, Air Force; $2,243, U.S. 
Public Health Service. 

Contact: For information about CHAMPUS 
contact the nearest uniformed services medi- 
cal facility, the Surgeon General of each mil- 
itary service and of the Public Health Service 
or: Executive Director, Office for the Civilian 
Health and Medical Program of the Uni- 
formed Services, Office of The Surgeon Gen- 
eral, Department of the Army, Denver, Col- 
orado 80240. 

Local Contact: Claims are submitted for 
processing to civilian agencies which are 
under contract with the Government to serve 
as fiscal agents for the program in each state. 

Related Programs: The Veterans Admin- 
istration and The Social Security Adminis- 
tration have health care programs, It should 
be noted that an otherwise eligible person 
loses eligibility for CHAMPUS benefits when 
he becomes eligible for hospital insurance 
benefits under the Social Security Program 
for the aged. 


NO. 12.56—U.S. SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Authorizing Statute: 9 Stat. 595. 

Administrator; The Board of Commission- 
ers, U.S. Soldiers’ Home. 

Nature of Program: A self-supported per- 
manent residence for the relief and support 
of certain old, invalid, or disabled soldiers 
of the Regular Army and airmen of the Air 
Force. 


Eligibility: Former warrant officers and en- 
listed personnel of the Regular Army and 
Air Force with the following qualifications: 
(1) Honest and faithful service for 20 years 
or more as warrant officers or enlisted per- 
sonnel; (2) Service connected disabilities 
rendering them unable to earn a livelihood; 
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or, (8) Non-service connected disabilities 
rendering them unable to earn a livelihood, 
provided they have had service during a war. 

Available Assistance: Complete domiciliary 
and medical care. 

Funding Use Restrictions: For operation 
and maintenance (O&M) and capital outlay 
(CO). 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriations are 
made from Soldiers“ Home Permanent Fund 
(Trust Fund), not from general revenues 
of U.S. Treasury. For fiscal year 1969, O&M: 
$8,602,000; CO: $726,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, O&M: 
$8,214,000; CO: $305,000. Fiscal year 1967, 
O&M: $7,685,000; CO: $3,575,000. Fiscal year 
1966, O&M: $7,222,000; CO: None. 

Obligations Incurred: Unobligated bal- 
ances of appropriations are returned to Sol- 
diers’ Home Permanent Fund (Trust Fund). 
Fiscal year 1968, O&M: $6,062,239, a./ CO: 
$34,095, a / as of 3/31/68. Fiscal year 1967, 
O&M: $7,653,000, CO: $3,396,000. Fiscal year 
1966, O&M: $7,149,000, CO: $36,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Eligibility 
above. 

Washington Contact: Lt. Colonel Charles 
F. DuPont, USAF retired, Secretary, Board 
of Commissioners U.S. Soldiers’ Home, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Telephone: 726-9100. 

Application Deadlines: There are none. 

Approval/Disapproval Times: 3 weeks. (Ap- 
plication acknowledged within two days.) 

Reworking Time: 1 day. 

Related Programs: None. 

NO, 12.57—MILITARY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, 
ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Name: Department of the Army Military 
Construction Program, Army National Guard. 
Program includes both armory and nonarmy 
(other facility) construction. 

Authorizing Statute: Basic statute is 10 
U.S.C. 2231-2238; however, further enabling 
legislation is enacted usually annually. 

Administrator: Major General Winston P. 
Wilson, Chief, National Guard Bureau. 

Nature of Program: Objective is to provide 
a combat-ready reserve force. Purpose is to 
provide facilities for training and administer- 
ing the Army National Guard units in the 
fifty states, the District of Columbia and 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Armories 
are constructed with 75% Federal funds and 
nonarmory facilities with 100 percent Fed- 
eral funds. Generally facilities are built on 
State-owned land, and once built title passes 
to the State. The State then assumes re- 
sponsibility for some degree of maintenance 
(100 percent. in case of armories). The US. 
retains a 25-year reversionary interest in 
case of mobilization or overriding Federal 
requirement. 

Eligibility: The fifty States, District of 
Columbia and the Commonwealth of Puerto 


Nico. 

Available Assistance: Construction funding, 
programming, review of State plans and 
specifications, and participation in non- 
armory maintenance and repair costs. 

Use Restrictions: For armories to provide 
offices, storage, drill hall, rifle range and class- 
rooms. For nonarmories to provide for main- 
tenance, supply, * and other admin- 

uiremen 


: Appropriation for 


Ppr <: FY 1968, $3.0 million; 
FY 1967, None; FY 1966, $10.0 million. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $10.0 mil- 
ion (est); FY 1967, $2.7 million; FY 1966, 
$0.2 million. 

Average Assistance: Armory, FY 1968, 
$184,000; nonarmory, FY 1968, $350,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The State National 
Guard unit must be federally recognized 
(proficient). State must provide real estate 
and must. provide 25 percent matching funds 
for armories. Size of facility is determined by 
unit strength. Multiple use of facilities by 
several reserve units is encouraged if station- 
ing within the State permits. 
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Postgrant Requirements: The U.S. Prop- 
erty and Fiscal Officer (USPFO) in each State 
is the contracting officer. The State must 
submit certified vouchers for payment to the 
USPFO for the initial construction and for 
subsequent maintenance when applicable. 
An inventory of program assets by State is 
maintained in the Bureau to assist in deter- 
mining future requirements. 

Washington Contact: Lt. Col. Earle C. Mel- 
lett, Chief, Army Installations Division, Na- 
tional Guard Bureau, the Pentagon; Tele- 
phone 697-1732. 

Local Contact: The State Adjutant Gen- 
eral. For Delaware this is Major General 
Joseph J. Scannell, State Armory, PO Box 607, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19899; Telephone: 
654-7761. 

Application Deadlines: The annual pro- 
gram normally is prepared from the current 
5-year program by 31 May in order to be 
included in the President’s Budget. Adjust- 
ments to the 5-year program may be made at 
any time in accordance with the priorities 
submitted by all States but preferable by 31 
May of each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: There has 
been very little construction except of an 
emergency nature since the program was 
frozen by DOD in December 1964. We now 
require 996 new armories and/or major re- 
habilitation of old armories. For FY 1969, we 
are ng 17 new armory projects 
in 14 States. Therefore, unless a State indi- 
cates a high priority for a particular armory 
project, the elapsed time will be considerable 
ass present budget limitations. The 
same holds true for nonarmory projects. 

Related Programs: Within the National 
Guard Bureau there is a similar program for 
the Air National Guard. There is also a simi- 
lar program for the Reserve Components 
which is administered by the respective Army, 
Navy and Air Force Reserve Force Chiefs. 


NO. 12.58—RESEARCH IN THE BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 

Authorizing Statute: Public Law 35-934, 
approved September 6, 1958; Chapter 139, 
Title 10 U.S. Code. 

Administrator: Acting Executive Director, 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Colonel Ivan Atkinson. 

Nature of Program: Research is supported 
in psychology (experimental, physiological, 
and social), sociology, political sciences, an- 
thropology, and economics. Research pro- 
posals are considered for support as they 
contribute to five program areas as follows: 
personnel and manpower research, which in- 
cludes psychometrics, recruitment, motiva- 
tion, and retention of personnel; military 
training and education research, which will 
facilitate the acquisition, retention and 
utilization of information and skills; human 
performance research, including proficiency 
measurement and improvement of individual 
and social stress, characteristics of military 
jobs, communication, perceptual and motor 
skills, information processing, decision mak- 
ing, attention and vigilance; research on re- 
mote areas, including behavioral adaptation 
to unusual environments; methodological re- 
search on social science data analysis and 
strategic forecasting including simulation 
and dynamic models, analytical studies of 
strategic problems and areas, communication 
with foreign populations, and cross-cultural 
attitude assessment and measurement tech- 
niques. 

Eligibility: Qualified scientists in universi- 
ties and research organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants and contracts 
for basic research. 

Use Restrictions: To support university- 
type studies of problems affecting human per- 
formance in the Air Force. 

Appropriations Sought: Program is still be- 
ing developed; the estimated requirements 
are $1,323,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $1,095,000; 
FY 1967, $1,310,000; FY 1966, $1,447,000. 
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Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $1,095,000; 
FY 1967, $1,310,000; FY 1966, $1,447,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Conditions for 
receipt of a grant or contract: (1) Revelance 
to Air Force needs, (2) Technical adequacy 
of proposal, (3) Qualifications of the in- 
vestigator, (4) Availability of funds to sup- 
port the effort. 

Postgrant Requirements: Publication of 
results in scientific and technical journals 
and monographs, and completion of a sum- 
mary report of accomplishments. 

Washington Contact: Charles E. Hutchin- 
son, Chief, Behavioral Sciences Division 
(SRLB), 1400 Wilson Bivd., Arlington, Vir- 
ginia 22209. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines for the receipt of preliminary or formal 
proposals. Research ideas can be discussed 
at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The average 
elapsed time for a response to an informal 
proposal is one to two weeks. 

Reworking Time: Processing of formal 
proposals averages six months. 

Related Programs: Similar programs are 
administered by the Army Research Office 
and the Office of Naval Research. 

UNITED STATES ARMs CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT AGENCY (No. 13) 
NO. 13.1—ARMS CONTROL EXTERNAL 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Name: The “External Research Program” 
or the “Contract Research Program.” 

Authorizing Statute: The authorizing 
statute is Public Law 87-297, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 2551, et seq.). 

Administrator: Mr. John George Bacon, 
Executive Director and Chairman of the Re- 
search Council, U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. 

Nature of Program: The objectives and 
purpose of the research program are described 
in sections 2 and 31 of the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Act (PL 87-297). 

Funding Use Restrictions: Funds can be 
spent for the purposes described in section 
31 of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act. 

Appropriations Sought: The overall budget 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
is not subdivided into line items, since it is 
so small. However, the budget request for 
fiscal year 1969 is $10,000,000 out of which 
approximately $5,318,000 would be ear- 
marked for external research. 

Past Appropriations: The estimated fund- 
ing allocated to external research out of fiscal 
year 1968 appropriations is $4,500,000. Cor- 
responding amounts for fiscal years 1966 
and 1967 were $5,809,000 and 84, 765,000, 
respectively. 

Related Programs: Other Government agen- 
cies such as the DOD, AEC, NASA, and CIA 
also conduct some arms control and dis- 
armament research. 

APPALACHIAN REGIONAL CoMMISSION (No. 

13.100) 
NO. 13.100—THE APPALACHIAN REGIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: PL 90-103 (40 U.S.C. 
Appendix A). 

Administrator: Joe W. Fleming, II, Fed- 
eral Cochairman. 

Nature of Program: As legislatively 
stated. . to assist the Appalachian region 
in meeting its special problems, to promote 
its economic development, and to establish 
a framework for joint Federal and State ef- 
forts toward providing the basic facilities es- 
sential to its growth and attacking its com- 
mon problems and meeting its common needs 
om a coordinated and concerted regional 
basis . As the region obtains the needed 
physical and transportation e and de- 
velops its human resources, the Congress ex- 
pects that the region will generate a di- 
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versified industry, and that the region will 
then be able to support itself, through the 
workings of a strengthened free enterprise 
economy. 

Eligibility: Any state government or 
county, city or non-profit group or insti- 
tution within the legislatively defined por- 
tions of the 13 Appalachian States designated 
by law. 

. Assistance: Basic or supplemen- 
tal grants-in-aid up to a maximum of 100 
percent of the total cost of specified projects. 

Use Restrictions: Four major development 
highways, local feeder access roads, health 
facilities and services, soil conservation, strip 
and underground mine restoration. Low and 
moderate income housing project, vocational 
educational facilities, sewage treatment fa- 
cilities, airport construction and improve- 
ment, library construction and improvement, 
higher education facilities, municipal water 
systems, and local multi-county economic 
development systems. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $213.6 
million, 

Past Appropriations: FY 1965 and 1966, 
$306,316,000; FY 1967, $158,250,000; FY 1968, 
$126,700,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1965 and 1966, 
$134,506,000; FY 1967, $140,802,000; April 1, 
1968 estimated Fx 1968, 397,449,000. 

Average Assistance: $122,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: An applicant 
must first of all receive approval of a project 
from the Appalachian representative in his 
state. Each Governor, who is a member of 
the Appalachian Committee appoints a work- 
ing representative with responsibility for de- 
ciding program and project funding, priority, 
justification and coordination. An individual 
project application, having successfully nego- 
tiated these state-level hurdles is then sub- 
mitted to the Commission in Washington 
where it must satisfy statutory and admin- 
istrative requirements such as local ability- 
to-pay and identifiable economic benefits. 

Postgrant Requirements: Since all Appa- 
lachian programs are either in conjunction 
with or are with the concurrence of basic 
operating agencies of the Government which 
have the primary responsibility in the spe- 
cific fields, post-grant reporting and eval- 
uation requirements are handled by these 
agencies, 

Washington Contact: Joe W. Fleming, I, 
Federal Co-chairman Appalachian Regional 
Commission, 1666 Connecticut Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20235. 

Local Contact: The Appalachian represen- 
tative in each state. These states are: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mis- 
sissippi, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia. 

Application Deadline; There are no dead- 
lines excepting those imposed in each state. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About 30 
days. 

Reworking Time: About 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: Every program of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission is supple- 
mental to or an adjunct to Federal programs 
administered by other agencies, such as high- 
Way construction, soil conservation, health 
facility construction, mine restoration, hous- 
ing, vocational education, sewage treatment 
facilities, and airport, library and higher ed- 
ucation facilities construction. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION (No. 14) 


No. 14.1—NUCLEAR MATERIAL AND SERVICES— 
LOANS AND GRANTS 

Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L, 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Dr. Russell S. Poor, Director, 
Division of Nuclear Education and Training, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: Support is provided to 
institutions of higher education to assure 
the growth and expansion of nuclear engi- 
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neering and science curricula related to re- 
actor technology. 

Eligibility: Not-for-profit institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 

Available Assistance: Loans of materials 
directly related to nuclear technology, such 
as normal and enriched uranium, graphite, 
heavy water, and neutron sources; provision 
of fuel fabrication and reprocessing services 
without charge; or financial assistance for 
procuring such materials and services. 

Use Restrictions: Fabrication and reproc- 
essing of reactor fuel; procurement of mate- 
rials related to nuclear technology. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $410,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $360,000; Fx 
1967, $390,000; FY 1966, $715,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations, 

Average Assistance: Average grant for 
radioactive sources is $900; for fuel cycle 
assistance, $80,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Acceptance of 
specific terms of an agreement which requires 
that material be used in the educational and 
training program proposed. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual report 
covering inventory and use made of mate- 
rials. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Less than 30 
days. 

Reworking Time: Less than 30 days. 


NO. 14.2—NUCLEAR TRAINING EQUIPMENT 
GRANTS 


Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Dr. Russell S. Poor, Direc- 
tor, Division of Nuclear Education and Train- 
ing, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: Grants are provided to 
institutions of higher education to obtain es- 
sential laboratory equipment, in order to en- 
rich and stimulate their programs in nuclear 
engineering and sciences, primarily at the 
graduate level. 

Eligibility: Not-for-profit institutions of 
higher education in the United States. 

Available Assistance: Grants which must be 
matched on a 50-50 basis by funds from non- 
Federal sources. 

Use Restrictions: Procurement of teaching 
and training apparatus or equipment. 

Appropriations Sought; FY 1969, $500,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $500,000; FY 
1967, $499,000; FY 1966, $999,000 (last year 
before matching funds requirement). 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: Average grant is $9,500. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Showing of need 
to improve the nuclear engineering and sci- 
ence curricula, and acceptance of specific 
terms which include agreement to use the 
funds for the procurement proposed. 

Postgrant requirements; Report covering 
use of funds and resulting educational bene- 
fits one year after grant. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Application Deadlines: January 1 each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 45 days. 

Related Programs: Equipment grant pro- 
grams of Office of Education and National 
Science Foundation, 


NO. 14,.3——-FACULTY TRAINING INSTITUTES FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE TEACHERS 
Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 
Administrator: Dr. Russell S. Poor, Direc- 
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tor, Division of Nuclear Education and 
Training, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: The U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the National Science 
Foundation cooperatively support institutes 
at selected universities throughout the 
nation, covering various facets of radiation 
biology, radioisotope technology, radio- 
chemistry, and nuclear physics, in order to 
stimulate high school faculty to teach the 
meaning of nuclear energy—its applica- 
tions, effects, and potential—in the science 
curricula of their schools. Participants ac- 
quire safe handling techniques and learn 
laboratory procedures for the use of 
radioisotopes. There are three types of 
sessions: A. Summer Institutes last six to 
eight weeks. Some shorter sessions are offered 
(2 to 4 weeks) on advanced subject matter. 
B. In-Service Institutes, similar to Summer 
Institutes, offer evening classes during the 
school year in populous regions. C. Research 
Participation Institutes offer experience and 
training in research techniques to teachers 
who have had previous nuclear science train- 
ing in AEC-NSF faculty institutes. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities are 
selected to receive funds to conduct pro- 
grams for public and private school science 
teachers and science supervisors. 

Available Assistance: Operating costs of 
host institutions are provided by AEC; 
stipends, dependency allowances, tuition, 
fees, travel funds for participants are pro- 
vided by NSF. 

Use Restrictions: Operational expenses of 
host institution. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $377,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $424,000; 
FY 1967, $387,000; FY 1966, $533,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: Summer Institute, 
$12,000; In-Service Institute and Research 
Participation Institute, $5,600. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions sub- 
mit proposals to AEC and NSF for evalua- 
tion. 


Postgrant Requirements: Written reports 
are required of program directors. AEC and 
NSF observers visit programs. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Application Deadlines: July 1 of preced- 
ing year is deadline for Summer Institutes, 
September 1 for Research Participation In- 
stitutes, and December 15 for In-Service 
Institutes. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months. 


NO, 14,4—FACULTY TRAINING INSTITUTES FOR 
COLLEGE SCIENCE TEACHERS 

Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of PL. 83-703; 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Dr. Russell S. Poor, Direc- 
tor, Division of Nuclear Education and Train- 
ing, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: The U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the National Science 
Foundation cooperatively support Faculty 
Training Institutes at selected universities 
and AEC laboratory sites throughout the na- 
tion, covering radiation biology, isotope 
technology, and nuclear science and engi- 
neering subjects. Participants acquire safe 
handling techniques and learn laboratory 
procedures for the use of radioisotopes. There 
are four types of sessions: a. Summer Insti- 
tutes last six to eight weeks. Some shorter 
sessions are offered (2 to 4 weeks) on ad- 
vanced subject matter. b. Academic Year In- 
stitutes offer a full year of graduate study 
im nuclear subjects. c. Research Participa- 
tion Institutes offer experience and training 
in research techniques to college science fac- 
ulty who have had previous nuclear science 
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training in AEC-NSF faculty institutes. d. 

Short Topical Conferences, Seminars, etc., 

offer one-to-five days of highly specialized 
, at any time of year. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities are se- 
lected to receive funds to conduct programs 
for science faculty members of colleges and 
universities throughout the nation. 

Available Assistance: Operating costs of 
host institutions are provided by AEC; sti- 
pends, dependency allowances, tuition fees, 
and travel funds for participants are pro- 
vided by NSF. 

Use Restrictions: Operational expenses for 
host institution. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $423,000. 

Past Appropriations; FY 1968, $376,000; FY 
1967, $560,000; FY 1966, $464,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: Summer Institute, 
$15,000; Academic Year Institute, $30,000; 
Research Participation Institute, $5,500; 
Short Topical Conference or Seminar, $5,500. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions sub- 
mit proposals to AEC and NSF for evaluation. 

Postgrant Requirements: Written reports 
are required of program directors. AEC and 
NSF observers visit programs. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Application Deadlines: July 1 of preceding 
year is deadline for Summer Institutes, Aca- 
demic Year Institutes, and Research Par- 
ticipation Institutes. There is no deadline for 
Short Topical Conferences. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 to 5 months. 

NO, 14.5—-AEC SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS IN 

NUCLEAR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Fellowship Office, Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee 37830. 

Nature of Program: Fellowships are 
awarded to encourage promising graduate 
students to pursue careers in nuclear sci- 
ence and engineering, in order to meet the 
demand resulting from the rapid expansion 
of nuclear activities. 

Eligibility: Qualified graduate students. 

Available Assistance: Fellowship support 
for a maximum of 36 months. 

Use Restrictions: Stipends, dependency al- 
lowances, and institutional payments 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,265,- 
000. 


Past A tons: FY 1968, $1,270,000; 
FY 1967, $1,264,000; PY * $1,294,000. 


tially 

Average Assistance: Stipends are $2,400. 
$2,600, or $2,800 per calendar year; $500 per 
dependent; and $2,500 per year in lieu of 
tuition and fees. 

Assistance Prerequisites: High scholastic 
attainment; intention to remain within nu- 
clear fleld; acceptance of conditions of ap- 
pointment; willingness to attend a partici- 
pating university; and a loyalty determina- 


Postgrant Requirements: Former fellows 
are required to submit addresses for five 
years following termination. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Divi- 
sion of Nuclear Education and Training, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 
301). 

Local Contact: Fellowship Office, Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see 37830. Telephone: 483-4645 (AC 615). 

Application Deadlines: First week of Jan- 


uary. 
Approval / Disapproval Time: About 100 
days. 
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Reworking Time: Incomplete information 
is called to attention of applicant promptly. 
Related Programs: Traineeships for Gradu- 
ate Students in Nuclear Science and Engi- 
neering. 
NO. 14.6—TRAINEESHIPS FOR GRADUATE STU- 
DENTS IN NUCLEAR SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Dr. Russell S. Poor, Di- 
rector, Division of Nuclear Education and 
Training, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: Traineeships are sup- 
ported at institutions of higher education to 
strengthen their capability for teaching and 
research in nuclear science and especially 
nuclear engineering, in order to meet the 
demand for specialty trained personnel re- 
sulting from the rapid expansion of nuclear 
activities. Qualified universities with too few 
students for best teaching are invited to 
propose traineeship programs in which out- 
standing graduate students, through finan- 
cial assistance, are encouraged to pursue ca- 
reers in nuclear science and engineering. 

Eligibility: Qualified graduate students. 

Available Assistance: Financial payments 
to the university for its use in paying sti- 
pends, tuition, and fees of trainees selected 
by the university. 

Use Restrictions: For support of trainees. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $890,000. 

Past Appr : FY 1968, $830,000; 
FY 1967, $841,000; FY 1966, $607,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: Payments to university 
average $42,000 per year for seven trainees; 
the university pays each trainee a stipend 
of $2,400, $2,600, or $2,800 per year and $500 
per dependent, and retains $2,500 in lieu 
of tuition and fees. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Graduate student 
in nuclear enginering; scholastic record above 
average; likelihood of remaining in nuclear 
field; and loyalty determination. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual reports 
by university covering academic and fiscal 
aspects of program; evaluation by AEC of 
total performance. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education and Training, een 
Atomic Energy Commission, W 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Application Deadlines: October 1. 

Approval /Disapproval Time: About 45 days 
after October 1. 

Reworking Time: Incomplete information 
is called to attention of university applicant 
promptly. 

Related Programs: AEC Special Fellowships 
in Nuclear Science and Engineering. 


NO. 14.7—AEC SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS IN 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Atomic Energy Project, 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, University 
of Rochetser, Rochester, New York 14627. 

Nature of Program: Fellowships are 
awarded to encourage licensed physicians to 
undertake additional academic training in 
the fleld of industrial medicine, particularly 
in relation to the atomic energy industry. 
Subsequent on-the-job training qualifies the 
candidate for specialty boards. 

Eligibility: Physicians with M.D. degree 
and one year internship. 

Available Assistance: Fellowship support 
for a maximum of 24 months. 

Use Restrictions; Stipends, dependency al- 
lowances, and institutional payments. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $140,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $140,000; FY 
1967, $138,000; FY 1966, $89,090. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 
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Average Assistance; Stipends $7,500 per 
calendar year; $500 per depednent, with 
limit of three; and $2,500 per year in lieu of 
tuition and fees. 

Assistance Prerequisites: High scholastic 
attainment; intention to remain within nu- 
clear field; acceptance of conditions of ap- 
pointment; willingness to attend a univer- 
sity with an approved graduate program in 
the field; and a loyalty determination, 

Postgrant Requirements: Former fellows 
are required to submit addresses for five 
years following termination. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Local Contact: Dr. Henry A. Blair, P.O. Box 
287, Station 3, University of Rochester, Roch: 
ester, New York 14620. 

Application Deadlines: January 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; About 60 days. 

Reworking Time: Incomplete information 
is called to attention of applicant promptly. 


NO. 14.8-—AEC SPECIAL FELLOWSHIPS IN 
HEALTH PHYSICS 


Authority Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Fellowship Office, Oak Ridge 
Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, Tennes- 
see 37830. 

Nature of Program: Fellowships are award- 
ed to encourage promising graduate students 
to pursue careers in health physics through 
study of the problems and practices of pro- 
viding radiation protection, including how 
radiation damage occurs and ways to evalu- 
ate radiation hazards and to protect both 
man and his environment. 

Eligibility: Qualified graduate students. 

Available Assistance: Fellowship support 
for a maximum of 36 months. A 3-month 
(summer) practical experience program is 
required of each first-year fellow. 

Use Restrictions: Stipends, dependency al- 
lowances, and institutional payments. 

laine Sought: FY 1969, $490,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $490,000; 
FY 1967, $523,000; FY 1966, $485,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: Stipends are $2,400, 
$2,600, or $2,800, per calendar year; $500 per 
dependent; and $2,500 per year in lieu of 
tuition and fees. 

Assistance uisites: High scholastic 
attainment; intention to remain in nuclear 
field; acceptance of conditions of appoint- 
ment; willingness to attend participating 
university; and a loyalty determination. 

Postgrant Requirements: Former fellows 
are required to submit addresses for five 
years following termination. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Local Contact: Fellowship Office, Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee 37830. Telephone 483-4645 (AC 
615). 

Application Deadlines: 
January. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: About 100 

ys. 


First week of 


Reworking Time; Incomplete information 
is called to attention of applicant promptly. 
Related Programs: Fellowships in Radio- 
logical Health (U.S. Public Health Service). 
NO. 14.9—LABORATORY GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Dr. Russell S. Poor, Direc- 
tor, Division of Nuclear Education and 
Training, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. 
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Nature of Program: Fellowships are 
warded to graduate students working on the 
M.S. thesis or Ph.D. dissertation, enabling 
them to perform necessary research for the 
degree at an AEC laboratory, using its 
specialized equipment; laboratory supervisor 
serves as member of university’s examining 
committee for the student's degree. 

Eligibility: Graduate students working to- 
ward the M.S. or Ph.D. degree in some area 
of nuclear science and engineering. 

Available Assistance: Fellowship support. 

Use Restrictions: Stipends and dependency 
allowances are paid to the student; tuition 
and fees are paid to the university. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $650,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $650,000; 
FY 1967, $633,000; FY 1966, $508,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: Stipends are $2,600 or 
$2,800 per calendar year; $500 per dependent; 
tuition and fees are established by the 
university. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Graduate student 
interested in performing M.S. and Ph.D. re- 
search at AEC laboratory; scholastic record 
above average; likelihood of remaining in 
nuclear field; mutual agreement on research 
problem between laboratory, university, and 
applicant; and loyalty determination. 

Postgrant Requirements: Evaluation re- 
ports are prepared by contractors administer- 
ing the program, listed below under Local 
Contact. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
of Nuclear Education, and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.O. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 

Local Contact: (a) Oak Ridge Associated 
Universities, P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee 37830. (b) Associated Midwestern 
Universities, P.O. Box 307, Argonne, Illinois 
60439. (c) Associated Western Universities, 
68 S. Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 84101. 
(d) University of Rochester, Atomic Energy 
Project, P.O. Box 287, Station 3, Rochester, 
New York 14620. (e) Graduate Center of the 
University of Washington, 1112 Lee Boule- 
vard East, Richland, Washington 99352. 

Application Deadlines: Usually none. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 14,10—AEC POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator; Dr. Russell S. Poor, Direc- 
tor, Division of Nuclear Education and 
Training, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: Fellowships are 
awarded to encourage scientists and engi- 
neers to undertake additional training in 
nuclear research, Applicants planning to en- 
ter the teaching profession receive preferen- 
tial consideration. 

Eligibility: Scientists and engineers with 
doctoral degree or equivalent. 

Available Assistance: Fellowship support 
for a maximum of 24 months. 

Use Restrictions: Stipends and travel. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $350,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $300,000; 
FY 1967, $265,000; FY 1966, $188,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: Stipends per year, $9,- 
000; travel $1,000 in total. 

Assistance Prerequisites: High scholastic 
attainment; ability to do capable research; 
references and transcripts; prior acceptance 
by organization at which tenure will be held 
(university, AEC laboratory, Foundation, 
etc.); plan for research relevant to interests 
of AEC; and a loyalty determination. 

Postgrant requirements: Reports are 
required from fellow and organization at 
which he holds tenure. 

Washington Contact: Dr. A. W. Ziegler, 
Chief, University Relations Branch, Division 
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of Nuclear Education and Training, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 654-7722 (AC 301). 
Local Contact: None. 
Application Deadlines: March 15. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days after 
March 15. 
Related Programs: None. 


NO, 14,11—-RESEARCH SUPPORT FOR BASIC 
RESEARCH IN THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Dr. Paul W. McDaniel, Di- 
rector, Division of Research, U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: As one means of fos- 
tering basic research in the physical sciences, 
investigations are supported at institutions 
other than AEC’s own national laboratories 
and other major research centers. 

Eligibility: Individual scientist serving 
the principal Investigator in accordance with 
a research proposal submitted by the uni- 
versity, other not-for-profit institution, or 
industrial laboratory where the research 
would be performed. 

Available Assistance: Financial support in 
accordance with contract terms. 

Use Restrictions; Salaries and wages, sup- 
plies and materials, equipment, travel, over- 
head, etc. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, approxi- 
mately $64,633,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $61,991,000; 
FY 1967, $58,762,000; FY 1966, $54,760,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: about $120,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must submit pro- 
posal described in “Guide for the Submis- 
sion of Research Proposals.” 

Postgrant Requirements: Contract usually 
specifies an anual report and a final report. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Paul W. Mc- 
Daniel, Director, Division of Research, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Telephone: 973-5565 (AC 301). 

Local Contact: Contracts Office at any of 
nine AEC Operations Offices listed on p. 23 of 
“Guide for the Submission of Research Pro- 
posals.” Proposals are evaluated at Head- 
quarters. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 6 months. 

Reworking Time: Additional information 
may be requested at any time. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 14,12—RESEARCH SUPPORT IN THE BIOLOGI- 
CAL, MEDICAL, AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES 


Authorizing Statute: The Atomic Energy 
Act, as amended (Section 31 of P.L. 83-703, 
68 Stat. 919). 

Administrator; Dr. John R. Totter, Direc- 
tor, Division of Biology and Medicine, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: As one means of foster- 
ing biomedical research, investigations are 
supported at institutions other than AEC’s 
own laboratories. 

Eligibility: Individual scientist serving as 
the principal investigator in accordance with 
@ research proposal submitted by the univer- 
sity, hospital, or other not-for-profit institu- 
tion where the research would be performed. 

Available Assistance: Financial support in 
accordance with contract terms, 

Use Restrictions: Salaries and wages, sup- 
plies and materials, equipment, travel, over- 
head, etc. 

Appropriations Sought; FY 1969, approxi- 
mately $25,174,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $24,425,000; 
FY 1967, $24,312,000; FY 1966, $23,652,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Average Assistance: About $35,000, 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must submit pro- 
posal described in “Guide for the Submission 
of Research Proposals.” 
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Postgrant Requirements: Contract usually 
specifies an annual report and a final report. 

Washington Contact: Dr. John R. Totter, 
Director, Division of Biology and Medicine, 
US. Atomic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20545. Telephone: 973-3208 (AC 
301). 

Local Contact: Contracts Office at any of 
nine AEC Operations Offices listed on page 23 
of “Guide for Submission of Research Pro- 


posals.” Proposals are evaluated at Head- 
quarters. . 
Application Deadlines: None. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: About 3 
months, 


Reworking Time: Information may be re- 
quested at any time. 
Related Programs: None. 


NO. 14.13—-NUCLEAR SCIENCE DEMONSTRATIONS 
AND EXHIBITS, HIGH SCHOOL LECTURE DEM- 
ONSTRATIONS 


Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended (P.L. 83-703, 68 Stat. 919). 

Administrator; Mr, Edward J. Brunenkant, 
Director, Division of Technical Information, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545, 

Nature of Program: Traveling lecture- 
demonstration units of “This Atomic World” 
tour the country to inform secondary school 
students about nuclear energy and to stimu- 
late their interest in scientific careers. A 40- 
minute presentation is made to the entire 
student body followed by specialized lecture- 
demonstrations. The aim is to reach every 
secondary school student at least once in his 
school career. The program is operated for 
AEC by Oak Ridge Associated Universities, 
Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 

Eligibility: Secondary schools are eligible. 

Available Assistance: Educational assist- 
ance to science students in the form of spe- 
cialized technical information and scientific 
instruction. 

Use Restrictions: Salaries, supplies and 
materials, equipment, travel, etc. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $412,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $395,000; FY 
1967, $385,000; FY 1966, $323,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Schedules for 
mobile-unit visits are established on the 
basis of geographical considerations and the 
number of students available at each stop. 
Schools are required to provide appropriate 
presentation facilities and “logistics” support, 

Postgrant Requirements: The school prin- 
cipal is asked to complete a brief question- 
naire evaluating the visit. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Charles W. 
Pelzer, Assistant Director for Exhibits, Divi- 
sion of Technical Information, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 20545. 
Telephone: 654-7722, Ext. 264 (AC 301). 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines; None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: All applicants 
are notified within one week of receipt of 
their application that a mobile unit will visit 
their school the next time one is in their 
area. They are advised this may be one to 
four years, since the number of units is 
limited and program schedule provides for 
students viewing This Atomic World” only 
once during secondary school career. 

Related Programs: NASA has a similar 
traveling demonstration program dealing 
with space activities. 


NO. 14.14—AEC SUMMER COLLEGE INTERN 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Atomic Energy Act, 
as amended (Section 161 of P.L. 87-703, 68 
Stat. 919). 

Administrator: Mr. Donald E. Bostock, Di- 
rector, Division of Personnel, U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: Summer employment 
is offered to promising college students in 
order to attract them to career in the public 
service, with the anticipation of the indi- 
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vidual becoming a future candidate for per- 
manent employment. 

Eligibility: Students who have completed 
three years of college. 

Available Assistance: Temporary employ- 
ment, not to exceed 90 days. 

Use Restrictions: Salaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $72,000. 

Past Appropriations; FY 1968, $77,000; FY 
1967, $79,000; FY 1966, about $11,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Amounts obligated 
are substantially the same as appropriations. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Completion of 
third year of college by summer; scholastic 
average of B or better; training in the dis- 
ciplines from which AEC recruits recent col- 
lege graduates for permanent employment. 

Postgrant Requirements: None. 

Washington Contact; Mr. E. E. Hamilton, 
Coordinator of Recruitment, Division of Per- 
sonnel, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. Telephone: 973-4091 
(AC 801). 

Local Contact: For the closest to Delaware: 
Mr. Charles E. Doria, Director, O&P Div., 
USAEC, P.O. Box 109, West Mifflin, Pennsyl- 
vania 15122. 

Application Deadlines: March 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 14.15—TRAINING ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS IN RADIATION CONTROL 


Authorizing Statute: Section 274 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
(Public Law 86-373). The statute authorizes 
the Atomic Energy Commission to enter into 
agreements with the Governor of any state 
providing for discontinuance of regulatory 
authority of the Commission and the as- 
sumption of such authority by the State 
with respect to radioisotopes, uranium, 
thorium, and less than critical quantities of 
fissionable materials. The statute also au- 
thorizes the Commission to provide train- 
ing, with or without charge, to employees of 
any state or political subdivision thereof. 

Administrator: Mr. Eber R. Price, Director, 
of State and Licensee Relations, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20545. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of this 
training program is to provide specialized 
training for state regulatory personnel in the 
areas of health physics, radiation safety, 
licensing policies and practices, and inspec- 
tion practices and techniques. The objective 
is to assure availability to the states of ade- 
quate personnel resources for their regula- 
tory programs for radioactive materials. 

Eligibility: State and local government 
agencies that are, or will be, responsible for 
administering radiation control programs 
under an agreement with the Commission as 
stated above. 

Available Assistance: Training courses are 
provided at no cost to state and local govern- 
ment personnel. These courses include: 

a. A ten-week course in health physics and 
radiation protection, presented at Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, includes classroom lectures, lab- 
oratory exercises and field trips designed to 
provide, in depth, formal training in health 
physics and radiation safety. 

b. A three-week practical health physics 
course is presented at Oak Ridge to furnish 
field and laboratory exercises on the practical 
applications of health physics to persons who 
have had some formal training in health 
physics theory and/or limited experience in 
health physics practice. 

c. Topical courses on the radiation safety 
aspects of specialized fields of use of radio- 
active materials, such as industrial, medical, 
educational and research, are presented on a 
regional basis. 

d. A three-week orientation in regulatory 
practices and proceduers is presented at AEC 
Headquarters, 
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e. Orientation in compliance inspection 
practices and procedures is presented at AEC 
field offices. 

Upon request, participating states are re- 
imbursed by AEC for out-of-state travel and 
per diem costs incurred by personnel attend- 
ing these courses. 

Appropriations Sought: For FY 1969, Op- 
erating $160,000 + Equipment $30,000 = 
$190,000 Total. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, Operating 
$195,000; FY 1967, Operating $165,000 + 
$195,000; FY 1967, Operating $165,000+- 
Equipment $30,000 = Total $195,000; FY 1966 
Operating $160,000 +- Equipment $45,000 = 
Total $205,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $78,000 
(through February 1968): FY 1967, Operat- 
ing $100,541 (actual) + Equipment $0 
(actual) = Total $100,541; FY 1966, Oper- 
ating $119,512 (actual) = Equipment $24,- 
094 (actual) = Total $143,606. 

Average Assistance: There are no grants or 
loans. The training courses are given by AEC 
or its contractors at AEC cost. 

Assistance Prerequisites; Prerequisites for 
the training courses are: 

a. Participants must be employees of a 
state or local government agency; have, or 
are preparing to assume, regulatory respon- 
sibilities for protection of public health with 
respect to radiation and radioactive ma- 
terials. 

b. Participants must have academic train- 
ing and/or experience in one of the physical 
or life sciences equivalent to a bachelors 
degree. 

Postgrant Requirements: There are none. 

Washington Contact: The state or local 
agency should contact Mr. Eber R. Price, 
Director, Division of States and Licensee Re- 
lations, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 20545. Telephone: 301- 
654-9055. 

Local Contact: Participants in the courses 
are designated by the agency responsible for 
the state radiation control program; in most 
states this is the State Department of Health. 

Application Deadlines: Applications are 
requested at least one month prior to the 
commencing of a course. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 1 or 2 weeks. 

Reworking Time: Within 1 week of receipt 
of application. 

Related Programs: Under the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, the AEC is responsible for regulat- 
ing the uses of nuclear materials (radioiso- 
topes, uranium, thorium, and fissionable 
materials) and nuclear facilities (e.g., nu- 
clear reactors and nuclear fuel reprocessing 
plants). Under Section 274, the Commission 
is authorized to transfer certain of this au- 
thority (viz: regulation of domestic uses of 
nuclear materials), to interested states on a 
state-by-state basis. The related program, 
therefore, is the regulatory p: of the 
Commission. The U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice provides training courses for state per- 
sonnel in the radiation safety aspects of uses 
of radiation sources, primarily X-ray ma- 
chines, which are not regulated by AEC. 


Civm SERVICE Commission (No. 15) 


15.1—THE PRESIDENT’S YOUTH OPPORTU- 
NITY CAMPAIGN 


The President’s Youth Opportunity Cam- 
paign, first initiated in August, 1965, as the 
Back-to-School Drive, encourages public and 
private employers to provide part-time em- 
ployment for youths between the ages of 16 
and 22 who need financial assistance in order 
to remain in school. This program has been 
conducted each year since it was first initi- 
ated and was further emphasized in a Pres- 
idential proclamation, dated August 25, 1967. 

To qualify for an appointment in a Fed- 
eral agency, a student must maintain an ac- 
ceptable academic standing in a secondary 
school or institution of higher learning and 
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must demonstrate that income from employ- 
ment is needed to remain in school. 

The President’s Stay-in-School Campaign 
is not a grant program. Students employed 
may work up to 16 hours per week during 
the school year and up to 40 hours per week 
during vacation periods, either during the 
school year or during the summer vacation 
period. The regular rate of pay is fixed by 
the head of the employing agency on the 
basis of duties assigned and expected level 
of performance. In no instances, however, is 
the student paid less than the minimum 
wage rates authorized in the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1966 or at a mu- 
nicipal or State minimum wage rate, if that 
is higher. 

Students are eligible for appointment at 
any time during the school year except for 
the period May 13 through September 30. 
However, youths already participating under 
the program may continue to work through 
the summer employment period. Students 
interested in participating in this program 
should register with local offices of the State 
Employment Service and their high school or 
college counselors. Additional information 
may be obtained from the Interagency 
Boards of Examiners and regional offices of 
the Civil Service Commission. Federal agen- 
cies participating in this program use as a 
primary referral source local offices of the 
State Employment Service. 


NO. 15.2——-VETERAN PREFERENCE IN THE FEDERAL 
CIVIL SERVICE 


Nature of Program: The Veterans Program 
under the Federal Merit System, as admin- 
istered by the Civil Service Commission, has 
three principal elements. A. Benefits author- 
ized by the Veterans Preference Act of 1944 
as implemented by Civil Service regulations: 
(1) 5-point and 10-point preference in Civil 
Service examinations, (2) preference in ap- 
pointments made from Civil Service lists 
of eligibles, (3) reopening of closed ex- 
aminations, (4) credit for military service, 
(5) jobs reserved for veterans only as long as 
their ranks supply enough candidates, (6) 
job retention preference, and (7) waiver of 
certain requirements relating to physical 
standards, members of family, etc. B. Reem- 
ployment rights: (1) Nontemporary employ- 
ees of the Federal government who go on 
active duty in the Armed Forces are entitled 
to return to their former position or posi- 
tions of like seniority, status and pay. (2) 
Appeals on reemployment may be made in 
writing to the Civil Service Commission office 
having examining jurisdiction in the geo- 
graphic area where the position is located. 
C. Transitional Appointments authorized un- 
der Executive Order 11397: (1) combines 
work and study, (2) Vietnam era veterans 
have one year of eligibility to receive such 
an appointment, (3) for those veterans with 
less than one year of education beyond high 
school, and (4) veteran agrees to go to school 
while employed, either full-time or part- 
time 


Contact: For information, advice and as- 
sistance: (1) Interagency Board of U.S. Civil 
Service Examiners, (2) CSC Regional Offices, 
(8) Career Service Division in CSC Central 
Office, and (4) U.S. Veterans Assistance 
Centers, 

UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
(No. 16) 

NO. 16.1—CLEARINGHOUSE SERVICES OF THE 

UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 

Authorizing Statute: The authorizing 
statute is the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as 
amended. 

Administrator: The program is adminis- 
tered principally by the Field Services Di- 
vision of this agency. Other units involved 
in carrying out the program are the Infor- 
mation Office, the Technical Information 
Center, and the Office of Federal Programs. 
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Nature of Program: The Commission’s 
Clearinghouse Services cover a variety of 
activities, some of which involve informal 
relationships with other Federal agencies— 
which would not involve the public—and 
others of which involve conferences and 
meetings to which the public is invited. As 
an example of the former, the Commission 
maintains active liaison with Federal agen- 
cies having civil rights responsibilities. The 
principal purpose of these activities is to 
work informally with the agencies to assure 
full compliance with civil rights laws and 
regulations. An example of the latter is the 
Commission's National Conference on Equal 
Educational Opportunity in America’s Cities, 
which was held last November. This confer- 
ence involved more than 1,000 persons from 
across the country—educators, business and 
labor leaders, civil rights spokesman, repre- 
sentatives of civic organizations and govern- 
ment officials—who have an interest and 
concern in meeting the problems of provid- 
ing quality, desegregated education to all 
schoo] children. The Commission also issues 
clearinghouse publications to provide infor- 
mation to the public on important civil rights 
issues. In addition, the Commission’s State 
Advisory Committees hold frequent meet- 
ings for such purposes as acquiring infor- 
mation and disseminating information to the 
public. 

Eligibility: The benefits of this program 
are available to the public. 

Appropriations Sought: Appropriations are 
requested in terms of the agency's total pro- 
gram and broken down by object class, such 
as personnel costs, travel, etc. Our estimate, 
however, is that expenditures for the Clear- 
inghouse Services program during FY 1969 
will amount to $1,164,000. 

Obligations Incurred: 1968, $1,121,000 (esti- 
mated); 1967, $769,000 (actual); 1966, $594,- 
000 (actual). 

Washington Contact: Mr. Samuel J. Sim- 
mons, Director, Field Services Division, U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, 801 19th Street, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20425. 

Local Contact: The Commission maintains 
field offices in the following cities: Chicago, 
Illinois; Memphis, Tennessee; and Los An- 
geles, California, The persons to contact in 
these offices are as follows: 

Mr. John L. McKnight, Director, Midwest 
Field Office, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
219 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
60604. 


Mr. Jacques Wilmore, Director, Southern 
Field Office, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
167 North Main Street, Memphis, Tennessee 
38103; 

Mr. Philip Montez, Director, Western Pro- 
gram, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 312 
North Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 
90012. 

Related Programs: The Clearinghouse pro- 
gram is an integral part of the agency’s over- 
all fact gathering and fact dissemination 
program. Other agency activities consist of 
hearings, investigations, studies, and reports. 


COMMISSION ON WHITE HOUSE FELLOWS 
(No. 16.100) 
NO. 16,100—COMMISSION ON WHITE HOUSE 
FELLOWS 

Authorizing Statute: 
11183 (Oct. 3, 1964). 

Administrator: Thomas W. Carr, director. 

Nature of Program: The is to give 
a select group of young people a high-level 
view of the Federal Government. 

Eligibility: Individual. 

Available Assistance: No “assistance” is 
available. 

Appropriations Sought: We have no sepa- 
rate appropriation; Fellows salaries paid by 
respective agencies. 

Past Appropriations; See above. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Individuals to be 
between 23 and 36, U.S. citizens, college grad- 
uates, and not career civil employees of the 
U.S. Government. 


Executive Order 
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Washington Contact: Stephen P. Strick- 
land, Asso. Dir., Commission on White House 
Fellows, The White House, phone: 202-382- 
1613. 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines: Jan. 8 of each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Regional se- 
lections in March, final selections in May of 
each year. 

Related Programs: None. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMIS- 
ston (No. 17) 
NO. 17.1—ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND LOCAL FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


Authorizing Statute: The authority is Sec- 
tion 709(b) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Administrator: Peter Robertson, Acting Di- 
rector, Department of State and Local Liai- 
son, Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
state and local fair employment agencies 
which wish to undertake a specific project 
designed to eliminate discrimination in em- 
ployment through the use of affirmative tech- 
niques. 

Eligibility: Only official fair employment 
agencies of state or local governments are 
eligible. 

Available Assistance; Assistance is in the 
form of a grant sufficient to finance the pro- 
gram for one year. 

Use Restrictions: Funds are spent for sal- 
aries of necessary personnel, travel and other 
expenses necessary to the conduct of the pro- 
gram, 

Appropriation Sought; $800,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $700,- 
000; Fiscal year 1967, $700,000. 

Average Assistance: Average grant was $14,- 
041 in Fiscal year 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
be an eligible agency, must file application 
by designated deadline, and must develop a 
program which meets the criteria and objec- 
tives laid down by the Commission in its 
guidelines. 

Post-grant Requirements: The Commission 
requires periodic interim reports plus a final 
report. Individual projects are evaluated both 
by the recipient commission, in its final re- 
port, and by the EEOC. 

Washington Contact: Questions should be 
addressed to Peter Robertson, Acting Director, 
Department of State and Local Liaison, Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission, 1800 
G Street, NW., Washington, D. O., 20506. Tele- 
phone: Area Code 202-343-9101. 

Application Deadlines: Application dead- 
line for fiscal year 1968 grants was March 15, 
1968, Deadline for fiscal year 1969 program 
has not yet been established, but eligible 
agencies will be notified of that date later 
in the year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Average 
elapsed time in fiscal year 1967 was 133 days. 
The Commission anticipates a reduction in 
this interval during 1968 to 89 days. 

Reworking Time: Reworking is completed 
prior to Commission approval. 

Related Programs: There are none at pres- 
ent. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
(No. 18) 
NO. 18.1—MEDIATION AND PREVENTION OF 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT DISPUTES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 80-101. 

Administrator: William E. Simkin, Direc- 
tor, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. 20427. 

Nature of Program: To avoid or minimize 
work stoppages in industries involved in in- 
terstate commerce. Professional Mediator as- 
sistance is proffered (or requested) when 
parties are unable to reach agreement. 

Eligibility; Any domestic company or labor 
union in industries engaged in interstate 
commerce except railroads and airlines. 
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Available Assistance: Professional media- 
tion advice and guidance. 

Use Restrictions; As determined by the Di- 
rector. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $8,090,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $7,210,000; 
FY 1967, $6,725,000; FT 1966, $6,334,000. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION (No. 19) 


NO, 19.1— PAYMENTS TO SMALL LEAD AND ZINC 
MINES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 87-347, as 
amended; 75 Stat. 766-768, as amended; 30 
U.S.C. 684, 685. 

Administrator; Commissioner, Property 
Management and Disposal Service, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C. 
20405. 

Nature of Program: This program provides 
for limited stabilization payments to small 
domestic producers of lead and zinc ores and 
concentrates to help stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by such producers on public, 
Indian, and other lands. Payments are based 
upon metal content on newly mined lead and 
zine ores and concentrates produced by eli- 
gible producers, They are fixed at stipulated 
percentages of the difference between the 
base price of 14.5 cents per pound and the 
average market prices of lead and zinc when 
lower than 14.5 cents for the month in which 
sale of the ore or concentrates occurs. 

Eligibility: Any independent domestic pro- 
ducer of lead and/or zinc who has mined 
and sold less than 3,000 tons of lead and zinc 
combined annually since 1960 as eligible for 
payments. 

NO. 19,2—SALE OF PERSONAL PROPERTY 

Authorizing Statute: Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 
377, as amended, 

Administrator: Mr. Lawson B. Knott, Jr., 
Administrator of General Services. 

Nature of Program: Selling personal prop- 
erty determined either to be surplus or to be 
replaced so as to recover as much of the 
Government’s original investment as pos- 
sible, and to reduce storage and continued 
care and handling costs for such property. 

Eligibility: Anyone interested in buying is 
eligible to submit bids. 

Use Restrictions: Advertising and other 
sales promotion to increase competition and 
proceeds, 

Washington Contact: Mr. John G, Harlan, 
Jr., Commisisoner, Property Management and 
Disposal Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, 18th and F Streets, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20405. Telephone: 343-4352 (AC 
202). 

Local Contact: Mr. Milton C. Markowitz, 
Regional Director, Property Management and 
Disposal Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, 30 Church Street, New York, New 
York 10007. Telephone: 264-2662 (AC 212). 
NO. 19.3—DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS REAL PROPERTY 

Authorizing Statute: 40 U.S.C. 484 et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. Lawson B. Knott, Jr., 
Administrator of General Services. 

Nature of Program: Disposal of surplus 
real property by sale and transfers to eligible 
local governmental units for public purposes 
including health, education, park, historic 
monument, public airport, wildlife conserva- 
tion, and public highways. 

Eligibility: Anyone interested in buying is 
eligible to submit bids at public sales. Local 
public bodies may acquire property at a 
monetary discount for public purposes. 

Available Assistance: Transfers of surplus 
real property. 

Assistance Prerequisites; Local public body 
must obtain the recommendation of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for health and educational uses; the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Interior 
for park, historic monument, and wildlife 
uses, the recommendation of the Federal 


Aviation Administration for airport uses and 
the recommendation of the Department of 
Transportation for public highway purposes. 
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In addition GSA must determine that the 
proposed will best serve the overall 
interests of the nation. 

Postgrant Requirements: Post conveyance 
reporting and evaluation is handled by the 
agencies named above which recommended 
the propoesd use. 

Washington Contact: Mr. John G. Harlan, 
Jr., Commissioner, Property Management and 
Disposal Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration, 18th and F Streets, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20405, Telephone: 343-4344. 

Local Contact; Mr. Edward V. Kline, Re- 
gional Administrator, General Services Ad- 
ministration, 30 Church Street, New York, 
New York, 10007. Telephone 264-2600 (AC 
212). 

NO. 19.4—DONATION OF FEDERAL SURPLUS PER- 
SONAL PROPERTY 


Authorizing Statute: The Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 63 
Stat. 377, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Lawson B. Knott, Jr., 
Administrator of General Services. 

Nature of Program; This program provides 
surplus personal property for educational, 
public health, civil defense, and public air- 
port purposes. This property is no longer 
needed by the Federal Government and may 
include vehicles, office machines, hardware, 
scientific and electronic equipment, machine 
tools, and many other items. 

Eligibility: Eligible donees are listed in the 
Donation pamphlet. 

Use Restrictions: Federal surplus personal 
property only. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Education & pub- 
lic health—Tax-supported or tax-exempt 
(determination and allocation by DHEW). 
Civil defense—Established by or pursuant to 
State law, having an assigned mission in ac- 
cordance with its State-approved plan and 
meeting all State eligibility requirements 
(determination by DOD, allocation by 
DHEW). Public Airports—Property donated 
to any State, political subdivision, munici- 
pality, or tax-supported institution for use 
in the development, improvement, opera- 
tion, or maintenance of a public airport. 
(FAA approval required for property and 
donee). Service Education Activities—DOD 
determines property and eligible donees, 

Washington Contact: Mr. John G. Har- 
lan, Jr., Commissioner, Property Manage- 
ment and Disposal Service, General Serv- 
ices Administration, Washington, D.C. 
20405. Telephone: 343-4352 (AC 202). 

Local Contact: Mr. Milton C. Markowitz, 
Regional Director, Property Management 
and Disposal Service, General Services Ad- 
ministration, 30 Church Street, New York, 
New York 10007, Telephone: 264-2662 (AC 
212). 

Application Deadlines: Fifteen calendar 
days following the surplus release date. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Five days. 

Reworking Time: Five days. 


NO. 19.5— NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOURCES 
GRANT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.S. 88-383 (44 U.S.C. 
393). 

Administrator: National Historical Publi- 
cations Commission, Room 100, National 
Archives Building, Washington, D.C. 20408. 

Nature of Program: The objective is to en- 
courage and assist in the publication of doc- 
umentary sources significant to the history 
of the United States. 

Eligibility: “Benefits” does not correctly 
convey the meaning and purpose of this 
grant program. Grants are available to non- 
profit organizations such as universities and 
colleges, state and local government agen- 
cies, libraries and historical societies, and 
Federal government agencies which possess 
valuable historical documents meeting the 
definition in the item above and which are 
willing to share them with other institutions 
and scholars through publication. The bene- 
ficiary is the entire scholarly world instead 
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of any part of it. The institution receiving 
the grant often itself contributes a great 
deal more than the value of the grant. In 
other words, it joins the Government in 


giving. 

Available Assistance: Financial, to help 
support approved projects; and professional 
and technical advice and assistance. 

Use Restrictions: To help support collect- 
ing, editing, and publishing activities that 
are above and beyond the normal duties and 
responsibilities of a participating nonprofit 
organization. 

Appropriation Sought: FY 1969, $350,000. 

Past Appropriations: $350,000 has been ap- 
propriated in each of four fiscal years, 1965- 
1968. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $350,000; 
FY 1967, $349,707.34; FY 1966, $359,952.81. 

Average Assistance: About $12,500. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See above. 

Postgrant Requirements: A participating 
repository must, by statutory requirement, 
keep records and make them available for 
audit, must send in semi-annual financial 
reports, and regular and special substantive 
reports. Also the project must supply to the 
Commission office a copy of each published 
volume or microfilm pamphlet. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Oliver W. Holmes, 
Executive Director, National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission, National Archives 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20408. 

Application Deadlines: There are none; a 
project- proposal may be submitted at any 
time. 


Approval/Disapproval Time; Usually 2 and 
4 months, depending on when an application 
is received in relation to the time of the 
next Commission meeting. 

Reworking Time: Project proposals receive 
prompt attention generally; information that 
is lacking or unclear is requested usually 
within a week or two from the repository 
which has submitted the project proposal. 

Related Programs: National Endowment 
for the Humanities may support the publi- 
cation of historical source materials. 


U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY (No. 20) 


NO. 20.1—INTERNATIONAL FAIRS AND EXHIBI- 
TIONS (SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS) 


Authorizing Statute: Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (PL 
87-256). 

Administrator: Gerhard J. Drechsler, Chief 
Exhibits Division, Information Center Serv- 
ice, USIA, Washington, D.C., DU 3-3069. 

Nature of Program: To promote U.S. for- 
eign policy objectives by presenting exhibits 
abroad at priority international fairs and ex- 
positions, on a solo“ basis in selected cities 
under cultural exchange agreements, and at 
other locations in priority areas. Many such 
exhibits, especially those at international 
trade fairs, include products and equipment 
from private firms which tie in with the spe- 
cific theme of the exhibit and which are 
available to achieve related trade promotion 
benefits. 

Eligibility: U.S. private firms and indi- 
viduals in general, who are interested in 
loaning equipment and personnel such as 
technicians which relate to the specific theme 
of the exhibition. 

Available Assistance: The Government fur- 
nishes appropriate exhibit space at the fair 
site, certain shipping costs and related 
services. 

Use Restrictions: Funds may be spent pur- 
suant to the terms of the Mutual Educational 
and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 for the 
production and presentation of the afore- 
mentioned exhibitions. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $5,183,000, 
of which $428,000 is in foreign currencies. 

Past A tions: FY 1968, $2,434,000 
(includes $387,000 FC); FY 1967, $2,334,800 
(includes $350,000 FC); FY 1966, $3,287,000 
(includes $154,000 FC). 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,612,749 
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(includes $331,773 FC); FY 1967, $3,691,842 
(includes $396,875 FC); FY 1966, $3,611,356 
(includes $428,392 FC). 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Related Programs: The U.S, Government 
Pavilion for the 1970 World’s Fair at Osaka, 
Japan, is being organized by USIA’s Osaka 
World Exhibition Office under the direction 
of Mr. Howard L. Chernoff, Acting U.S. Com- 
missioner General, Washington, D.C., DU 
3-5115. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (No. 21) 


No. 21.1—FEDERAL-STATE TRANSPORTATION CO- 
OPERATIVE ECONOMIC LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AGREEMENTS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-170. 

Administrator and Contact: Director, 
Bureau of Operations, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 20423. 

Nature of Program: The ICC is permitted 
to enter into cooperative agreements with 
the individual states to enforce economic 
regulations concerning highway transporta- 
tion. 

In the past, state enforcement agencies 
had furnished the ICC with information 
gained through their enforcement activity 
of the Interstate Commerce Act and others. 
However, the ICC was prohibited from dis- 
closing information uncovered by them 
showing violations of the states’ laws. 

The terms of the cooperative agreements 
provide for an exchange of information with 
the states; requests for each other's assis- 
tance; joint examination, investigation, or 
inspections; and joint administrative activi- 
ties. 


THE LIBRARY OF Concress (No. 22) 


NO. 22.1—BOOKS FOR THE BLIND AND 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Authorizing Statute: P.L., 89-522, July 30, 
1966. 


Administrator: Librarian of Co: , Di- 
vision for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped. 

Nature of Program: To provide library ma- 
terials, in media which they can use, to in- 
dividuals who cannot read or use ordinary 
printed materials because of physical im- 
pairments. 

Eligibility: Any resident of this country, 
its territories and insular possessions who 
is certified by competent authority as un- 
able to read or use ordinary printed ma- 
terials because of physical impairments. Also 
any American citizen temporarily domiciled 
abroad who is similarly certifled as eligible. 

Available Assistance: A wide selection of 
books and periodicals reproduced in braille, 
on magnetic tape or on talking book records, 
on free loan. Phonographs for the records, 
on free loan. Free mailing privilege for re- 
ceipt from and return of materials to lend- 
ing libraries and agencies, Catalogs and other 
listings of available works. A free informa- 
tion service on most aspects of blindness and 
physical handicaps. 

Use Restrictions: For acquiring and dis- 
tributing reading materials and associated 
supplies. To improve the quality and use- 
fulness of the materials offered. To train 
and coordinate volunteers who supplement 
the resources of the program. To inform 


interested organizations and individuals 
about the available services. 
Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $6,- 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $6,099,690; 
FY 1967, $4,604,100; FY 1966, $2,675,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be certi- 
fied by competent authority as unable to 
read or use ordinary printed materials be- 
cause of physical limitations. 

Washington Contact: Robert S. Bray, 
Chief, Division for the Blind and Physically 
Handicapped, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20542. Telephone number: 202- 
882-5500. 
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Local Contact: Head of the State Library 
Agency in each state, territory or possession. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 days. 

Related Programs: Title IV-B of P.L. 89- 
511 July 19, 1966, administered by the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 


NO. 22.2—INTERLIBRARY LOANS FROM THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Authorizing Statute: Title 2, U.S. Code, 
Section 136; Title 20, U.S. Code, Section 91. 

Administrator: Who specifically admin- 
isters this program? Chief, Loan Division, Li- 
brary of Congress. 

Nature of Program: Subject to certain re- 
strictions and procedures, the materials in 
the Library of Congress shall be available 
for loan in order to promote knowledge in 
the United States and abroad when such 
materials are not otherwise reasonably avail- 
able. 

Eligibility: Any established library; how- 
ever, the p to be served is the im- 
portant feature of the loan. 

Available Assistance: Loan of certain li- 
brary materials needed for advanced re- 
search. 

Use Restrictions: Not applicable. 

Appropriations Sought: In the appropria- 
tions for the Legislative Branch . . Salaries 
and expenses Library of Congress. Not spe- 
cifically designated. 

Past Appropriations: Not specifically des- 
ignated. 

NO. 22.3—NATIONAL REFERRAL CENTER FOR 

SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Contact: National Referral Center for Sci- 
ence and Technology, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 20540; telephone: 967-8265. 

Nature of Program: The National Referral 
Center for Science and Technology has been 
established in the Library of Congress with 
the support of the National Science Founda- 
tion. As its basic mission, it seeks to register 
all information resources in all fields of 
science and technology, including the social 
sciences, Information resources, which may 
be in government, industry, the academic 
community and the professional world, are 
described as any organization, institution, 
group, or individual with specialized knowl- 
edge in a particular field and the capability 
and willingness to share this knowledge with 
others. To date, more than 9,000 information 
resources have been registered. 

Using this register, the Center directs per- 
sons with a need for information to those 
information resources which are capable of 
providing the information sought. In re- 
sponding to requests, the Center provides 
names, addresses, telephone numbers and 
brief descriptions of appropriate informa- 
tion resources. It is the Center’s aim to 
establish the most direct contact possible 
between the person seeking the informa- 
tion and the places or le who can pro- 
vide it. This service is available without 
charge to anyone. 

The register of information resources is 
also used by the Center for the compilation 
of directories of information resources. To 
date, four such directories have been pub- 
lished and are available through the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. These four direc- 
tories cover information resources in the 
physical sciences, biological sciences and en- 
gineering; the social sciences; water, and 
the Federal Government. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION (No. 23) 
NO. 23.1—SUSTAINING UNIVERSITY PROGRAM, 
RESEARCH 

Authorizing Statute: The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 as amended 
42, USC 2451 et seq., as supplemented by the 
annual NASA authorization acts (for ex- 
ample, “The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Authorization Act of 1968” 
81 Stat. 168). 
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Administrator: Mr. Francis B. Smith, As- 
sistant Administrator for University Affairs. 

Nature of Program: To support aerospace 
research activities that are broader in scope 
and longer-range in nature than the usual 
project-oriented research; includes engineer- 
ing design and administration/management 
areas as well as science and technology. Likely 
to have one or more of the following char- 
acteristics: Multidisciplinary in nature; in- 
cludes consideration of social and economic 
implications of scientific and technical ad- 
vancement; promotes a working relationship 
between universities and NASA centers; in- 
novative or experimental programs seeking 
new ways to bring university expertise and 
competence to bear on aerospace research 
problems or on impact of space science and 
technology on non-space problems; develops 
new aerospace research competence in areas 
of regional importance. 

Eligibility: Universities and nonprofit sci- 
entific institutions. 

Available Assistance: Funds. 

Use Restrictions: Research. 

Appropriations Sought: $10 million for the 
total Sustaining University Program. (note: 
Includes both research and training elements 
of the Program). 

Past Appropriations: Total Sustaining Uni- 
versity Program: FY 1968, $10 million; FY 
1967, 31 million; FY 1966, 46 million. (note: 
includes the research, training and facilities 
elements of the Program). 

Obligations Incurred: Research portion of 
the Sustaining University Program: FY 1968, 
$5.7 million to date; FY 1967, 10.9 million; 
FY 1966, 12.5 million. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $100,- 
000 in FY 1968. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Capability for a 
broad spectrum of research including social 
and economic aspects; desire to conduct in- 
tegrated multidisciplinary activities. 

Postgrant Requirements: Semi-annual 
progress reports, quarterly financial reports, 
final technical and financial reports. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Frank Hansing, 
Office of University Affairs, Code Y, NASA, 
Washington, D.C. 20546; telephone: 202- 
962-3119. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3-6 months. 


NO. 23.2—SUSTAINING UNIVERSITY PROGRAM, 
TRAINING 


Name: Sustaining University 


tb) Summer Faculty Fellowships—Research. 
(c) Summer Faculty Fellowships—Engineer- 
ing Systems (d) Undergraduate 
Summer Institutes. (e) Post-M.D. Training, 
Aerospace Medicine. 

Authorizing Statute: The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act of 1958 as amended, 
42, USC 2451 et seq., as supplemented by 
the annual NASA authorization acts (For ex- 
ample, “The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Authorization Act of 1968” 
81 Stat. 168). 

Administrator: Mr. Francis B. Smith, As- 
sistant Administrator for University Affairs. 

Nature of Program: (a) Training in Engi- 
neering Design or Administration: To in- 
crease the supply of highly trained people in 
engineering systems design or in 
tration/management. (Included other space- 


related science and technology prior to FY 


1968.) Grants for training in one or the other 
area are awarded to universities, who select 
the trainees. Trainees are appointed for one 
year, renewable up to 3 years total. (b & c) 
Summer Faculty Fellowships: To increase 
competence in research or in engineering sys- 
tems design, stimulate exchange between 
faculty and NASA centers, and encourage 
related work and teaching at participants’ 
home institutions. American Society for En- 
gineering Education (ASEE) assists in plan- 
ning and announcing programs. Research: 
During each 10-week program, participants 
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divide their time between research work of 
mutual interest at a NASA center and studies 
at a nearby cooperating university. Engi- 
neering design: During each 10-week pro- 
gram participants from various disciplines 
work as a team on an engineering system de- 
sign problem, (d) Undergraduate Institutes: 
To acquaint upper division undergraduates 
with substantive problems of space science 
and engineering. Each institute runs for 6 
weeks and concludes with visit to NASA 
field center. (e) Post-M. D.: Specialized train- 
ing for selected medical doctors, to prepare 
for roles in the manned space effort. Work 
directed toward M.S. or Ph. D. degrees, 

Eligibility: (a) Graduate students in ap- 
propriate disciplines; universities. (b & c) 
Faculty members from various universities; 
cooperating university in vicinity of a NASA 
center. (d) Junior and senior level college 
students, selected nationally; cooperating 
university. (e) Holders of medical doctorates; 
cooperating university medical school. 

Available Assistance: (a) Funds. (b) and 
(c) Funds; consultation and participation 
in research or engineering system design 
project. (d) and (e) Funds. 

Use Restrictions: (a) Trainee stipends and 
allowances; institutional allowance to 
strengthen related programs. (b and c) Sti- 
pends and travel for participations; institu- 
tional allowances for expenses, (d) Student 
stipends and travel; institutional allowance 
for expenses, (e) Student stipends and allow- 
ances; institutions allowances to strengthen 
aerospace medicine program. 

Appropriations Sought: $10 million for 
total Sustaining University Program (note: 
includes both research and training elements 
of the Program). 

Past Appropriations: Total Sustaining Uni- 
versity Program: FY 1968, $10 million; FY 
1967, $31 million; FY 1966, $46 million (note: 
includes the research, training and facilities 
elements of the Program). 

Obligations Incurred: Training portion of 
Sustaining University Program: FY 1968, $2.2 
million to date; FY 1967, $15.1 million; FY 
1966, $25.8 million. 

Average Assistance: (a) approximately 
$100,000 and 5 trainees (in FY 1968) 3-year 
program); (b) approximately $90,000 and 30 
participants (in FY 1968); (c) approximately 
$95,000 and 20 participants (in FY 1968); (d) 
approximately $40,000 and 40 students; (e) 
approximately $70,000 and 8 medical doctors. 

Assistance Prerequisites: (a) Trainee: Bac- 
calaureate degree; enrolled in a doctoral pro- 
gram in engineering systems design or man- 
agement/administration field; selected by 
university. University: offers doctoral pro- 
gram in appropriate area. (b and c) Faculty 
members: young, preferably with doctoral 
degrees; selected by participating university. 
Cooperating university must be in vicinity 
of a NASA Center. (d) Junior or senior level 
college student, selected through national 
competition. (e) Hold medical doctorate, in- 
terested in aerospace medicine. 

Postgrant Requirements: (a) University 
submits information on trainees selected, an- 
nual progress reports on trainee performance, 
and financial reports. (b and c) uate 
submits financial and activity summary to 
NASA and ASEE. (d and e) University sub- 
mits financial and activity summary report to 
NASA. 

Washington Contact; Dr. Frank D. Hansing, 
Office of University Affairs, Code Y, NASA, 
Washington, D.C. 20546; telephone: 202- 
962-3119. 

Local Contact: Not applicable. 

Application deadlines: September 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Grants 
awarded in first 2 months of calendar year. 

Reworking Time: Few returns; 2-week 
average. 

Related Programs: (a) OE, NSF, AEC, PHS, 
(b and c) None known. (d) NSF, OE. (e) 


Reworking Time: 3 months. 
Related Programs; None. 
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NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
Humanes (No. 24) 

No. 24.1—GRANTS TO SUPPORT RESEARCH AND 
THE PREPARATION OF SCHOLARLY WORKS IN 
THE HUMANITIES. 
Authorizing Statute: 89-209, 89th 

Congress. 

Administrator: Dr. Saunders Redding, Di- 
rector, Division of Research and Publication, 
National Endowment for the Humanities. 

Nature of Program: To stimulate and sup- 
port scholarly research and writing so as to 
contribute to the national welfare through 
the discovery, the refinement, the dissemina- 
tion and, where possible, the application of 
knowledge in the various fields of the hu- 
manities. The Division has a special interest 
in the and culture of America. 

Eligibility: Schools, colleges, universities, 
public agencies, and private non-profit 
groups and organizations in the U.S. and 
dependencies; individual citizens and na- 
tionals. 

Available Assistance: Grants for research 
and writing. 

Use Restrictions: Salaries, travel, supplies. 
Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $2,000,000. 
Past A tions: FY 1968, $1,214,502; 

FY 1967, $1,439,498; FY 1966, $1,478,498. 

(Note: The Endowment was organized in FY 

1966, and only two grants were made. The 

balance of the allocation was carried over 

into FY 1967 and served as the Division’s 

allocation for FY 1967. 

Obligations I : FY 1968, $880,497, for 
54 obligated or pending grants to date; FY 
1967, $1,439,498 for 81 grants; FY 1966, $39,- 
000 for two grants. 

Average Assistance: $18,883. 

Prerequisites: Applications are 

Judged against other, in the context of 

the limited funds, and against these criteria: 

1. Does the project have value, either as a 
scholarly humanistic endeavor in itself, or as 
a scholarly tool? 

2. Is the project of immediate value? Will 
it fulfill an urgent scholarly need? 

3. Will the project result in a substantial 
addition to knowledge? 

4. Is the design of the project adequate to 
the hoped for results? 

5. Is the budget realistic in terms of carry- 
ing out the proposed project? 

6. Does the applicant seem competent to 
accomplish what is proposed? 

Postgrant Requirements: Grantee must 
submit a final fiscal and substantive report. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Saunders Red- 
ding, Director, Division of Research and Pub- 
lication, National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities. 

Application Deadline: Application should 
be submitted 6 months before the beginning 
date of the project. 

Approval/Disapproval 
months. 

Reworking Time: If an application does 
not conform to the Diyision’s guidelines, the 
applicant is notified. 

Related Programs: Within the NEH, the 
Division of Fellowships supports the develop- 
ment of humanistic scholars and the Division 
of Education and Public Programs stimulates 
the public appreciation of and participation 
in the humanities. 

NO. 24.2—SENIOR FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L, 89-209, Septem- 
ber 29, 1965. 

Administrator: James H. Blessing, Direc- 
tor, Division of Fellowships and Stipends, 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Washington, D.O. 20506. 

Nature of Program: These fellowships pro- 
vide an uninterrupted period, usually of 
twelve months, to senior humanists who are 
capable of producing significant original 
work or who wish to prepare works of broad 
Public relevance and appeal. 

Eligibility: Individuals, 


PL. 


Time: About 5 
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Available Assistance: Stipends and related 
allowances, 

Use Restrictions: No specific restrictions 
except for the travel allowance, which must 
be used for the travel specified. The stipend 
and the $400 special expense allowance are 
intended to help recipients meet the costs 
of living and research while working full 
time at their study projects. 

Appropriations Sought: The total direct 
appropriation sought by the Endowment for 
fiscal year 1969 is $9,050,000. Of this amount 
the Endownment would expect to allocate 
approximately $800,000 to the Senior Fellow- 
ship program. 

Past Appropriations: The total direct ap- 
propriations to the Endownment for fiscal 
years 1968, 1967, and 1966 were, respectively, 
$3,500,000, $2,000,000, and $2,500,000. The 
Senior Fellowship program did not receive 
specific appropriations. 

Obligations Incurred: Approximately $558,- 
740 is being obligated for Senior Fellowships 
in fiscal year 1968; $756,450 was obligated 
in fiscal year 1967; the program was not yet 
established in fiscal year 1966. 

Average Assistance; $15,500 in fiscal year 
1968. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Except that ap- 
plicants must be citizens or nationals of the 
United States and may not hold permanent 
posts abroad or have resided abroad for five 
consecutive years or more, there are no for- 
mal eligibility requirements. However, ap- 
plicants should be capable of making sig- 
nificant contributions to humane knowledge 
and understanding, so that they can fulfill 
the purpose of the fellowship described in 
item Nature of Program, 

Postgrant Requirements: Recipients sub- 
mit a report and evaluation of work done 
during tenure. 

Washington Contact: James H. Blessing. 
Telephone: 382-4047. 

Application Deadlines: Beginning of July. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 444 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs: The Endowment also 
administers a program of 6 to 8 month fel- 
lowships and a Summer Stipend program, 
both for younger scholars. The only other 
Federal program of individual grant support 
available to humanists in a broad range of 
fields is the Fulbright Research Fellowship 

administered by the Department of 
State. 


NO. 24.3—SUMMER STIPEND PROGRAM FOR 
YOUNGER SCHOLARS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-209, Septem- 
ber 29, 1965. 

Administrator: James H. Blessing, Director, 
Division of Fellowships and Stipends, Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20506. 

Nature of Program: These stipends release 
young scholar-teachers from the necessity of 
summer employment and enable them to 
spend their summers in study and research, 
developing their capacities as scholars and 
teachers. 

Eligibility: Individuals. 

Available Assistance; Stipends only. 

Use Restrictions: No specific restrictions. 
Stipends are intended to help recipients meet 
costs of living and research while working full 
time at their study projects. 

Appropriations Sought: The total direct 
appropriation sought by the Endowment for 
fiscal year 1969 is $9,050,000. Of this amount, 
the Endowment would expect to allocate ap- 
proximately $195,000 to the Summer Stipend 
program. 

Past Appropriations: The total direct ap- 
propriations to the Endowment for fiscal 
years 1968, 1967, and 1966 were, respectively, 
$3,500,000, $2,000,000, and $2,500,000. The 
Summer Stipend program did not receive 
specific appropriations. 

Obligations Incurred: $175,500 is being ob- 
ligated for Summer Stipends in fiscal year 
1968; $256,195 was obligated in fiscal year 
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1967; the program was not yet established in 
fiscal year 1966. 

Average Assistance: Stipends have been 
fixed at $1,500. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants must 
have completed their professional training 
(usually a Ph.D.) within five years prior to 
the date on which applications are due; they 
must be citizens or nationals of the U.S.; and 
they must be nominated by their employing 
institutions (with each institution entitled 
to submit only one nomination). 

Postgrant Requirements: Recipients submit 
a report and evaluation of their summer's 
work. 

Washington Contact: James H. Blessing. 
Telephone: 382-4047. 

Application Deadlines: Mid-October. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months, 

Reworking Time: I week. 

Related Programs: The Endowment also 
administers a program of 6 to 8 month fel- 
lowships for younger scholars and a Senior 
Fellowship program. The only other Federal 
program of individual grant support avail- 
able to humanists in a broad range of fields 
is The Fulbright Research Fellowship pro- 
gram administered by the Department of 
State. 


NO, 24.4—YOUNGER SCHOLAR FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-209. Septem- 
ber 29, 1965. 

Administrator: James H. Blessing, Direc- 
tor, Division of Fellowships and Stipends, 
National Endowment for the Humanities, 
Washington, D.C. 20506. 

Nature of Program: These fellowships pro- 
vide young humanists with 6 to 8 months of 
released time for projects of study and re- 
search which will contribute significantly 
to their development as scholars and teach- 
ers. 

Eligibility: Individuals, 

Available Assistance: Stipends and related 
allowances. 

Use Restrictions: No specific restrictions 
except for the travel allowance, which must 
be used for the travel specified. The stipend 
and the $200 special expense allowance are 
intended to help recipients meet the costs 
of living and research while working full 
time at their study projects. 

Appropriations Sought: The total direct 
appropriation sought by the Endowment for 
fiscal year 1969 is $9,050,000. Of this amount 
the Endowment would expect to allocate ap- 
proximately $905,000 to the Younger Scholar 
Fellowship Program. 

Past Appropriations: The total direct ap- 
propriations to the Endowment for fiscal 
years 1968, 1967, and 1966 were, respectively, 
$3,500,000, $2,000,000, and $2,500,000. The 
Younger Scholar Fellowship program did not 
receive specific appropriations. 

Obligations Incurred: Approximately $566,- 
450 is being obligated for Younger Scholar 
Fellowships in fiscal year 1968 ($563,020 for 
new awards plus $3,430 for amendments of 
old awards); $814,170 was obligated in fiscal 
year 1967; the program was not yet estab- 
lished in fiscal year 1966. 

Average Assistance: $8,400 in fiscal year 
1968. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants must 
have completed their professional 
(usually a Ph.D.) within five years prior 
to the date on which applications are due; 
they must be citizens or nationals of the U.S.; 
and they must be nominated by their em- 
ploying institutions (with each institution 
entitled to submit only one nomination). 

Postgrant Requirements: Recipients sub- 
mit a report and evaluation of work done 
during tenure. 

Washington Contact: James H. Blessing. 
Telephone: 382-4047. 

Application Deadlines: Mid-October. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 
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Related Programs: The Endowment also 
administers a Summer Stipend program for 
younger scholars and a Senior Fellowship 
program. The only other Federal program of 
individual grant support available to human- 
ists in a broad range of fields is the Fulbright 
Research Fellowship program administered 
by the Department of State. 


NO, 24.5—GRANTS TO INCREASE UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATION OF THE HUMANITIES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-209. 

Administrator: Director, Division of Edu- 
cation and Public Programs, 

Nature of Program: Makes grants to in- 
stitutions for education and information in 
order to improve the teaching of the hu- 
manities in the schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities of this country and public access 
to the humanities by means of the media, 
museums, historical societies, and the like. 

Eligibility: Any non-federal non-profit 
group or individual, although almost all 
grants are to institutions rather than individ- 
uals. 


Available Assistance; Grants only. 

Use Restrictions; Any activity related to 
above purpose except for construction and 
acquisition of permanent equipment as a 
general rule. 

Appropriations Sought: For fiscal year 
1969, approximately $5 million. 

Past Appropriations: For fiscal year 1968, 
$1.2 million; for fiscal year 1967, $0.95 mil- 
lion; and before that year not in existence. 

Obligations Incurred: For fiscal year 1967, 
approximately $0.9 million; 1968 approxi- 
mately $0.8 (the remainder will be obligated 
before the close of the year). 

Average Assistance: $15,000 approximate- 
ly. 
Assistance Prerequisities: Consistency with 
objectives of the program and sufficient qual- 
ity to meet the intense competition for scarce 
program dollars. 

Postgrant Requirements: Detailed financial 
report plus narrative of accomplishments; 
site visit by staff made whenever possible. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Robert H. Walk- 
er, Director of the Division of Education 
and Public Programs, National Endowment 
for the Humanities, 1800 G Street, N.W., 
Room 1122, Washington, D.C. 20506. Tele- 
phone: 382-5915 (AC 202). 

Application Deadlines: No published dead- 
lines. In practice grants are awarded at three 
annual Council meetings which have no 
permanent meeting dates. Applications are 
accepted up to six weeks before each Council 
meeting. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 months. 

Reworking Time ; 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: The Education Division 
of the National Endowment of the Arts, the 
Arts and Humanities Branch of the Office of 
Education, the Institutional Grants 
of the National Science Foundation and 
others. 


NO, 24,10—STATE AND COMMUNITY 
OPERATIONS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-209, Section 
11(c). 

Administrator: Mr, Clark Mitze, Director, 
State and Community Operations, National 
Endowment for the Arts, 1800 G St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20506; telephone: 382-8735. 

Nature of Program: To assist State arts 
councils in developing programs to encourage 
arts. 

Eligibility: All 50 States and five territories 
if they wish to apply. 

Available Assistance: The total amount for 
this program divided equally among all 
applicants. 

Use Restrictions: Developing a program for 
the arts and artists within the States. 

Appropriations Sought; $2 million. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968 and 1967, 
$2 million. No State appropriations for 1966. 

Average Assistance: 1968 and 1967, $39,383. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: Must be legally 
designated as State arts council. Must match 
equally. 

Postgrant Requirements: Full evaluation 
of all projects. Applications describe each 
project. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: Director of State arts 
council in each State. No regional contact. 

Application Deadlines: April 1 for applica- 
tions but can give extensions in emergency. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 months. De- 
pendent on meeting of National Council on 
the Arts. 

Reworking Time: Less than one week if 
more information needed. 


NO, 24.11—NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Name: Architecture and Design. 

Authorizing Statute: PL. 89-209. 

Administrator: Mr. Paul Spreiregen, Pro- 
gram Director, National Endowment for the 
Arts, 1800 G St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 20506; 
telephone: 382-6155. 

Nature of Program: To encourage excel- 
lence in design and architecture. Some re- 


search. 

Eligibility: Students (who received travel 
grants); organizations; researchers. 

Available Assistance: Individuals; orga- 
nizations grants. 

Use Restrictions: For travel ($500 grants to 
students); research studies; workshops. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $487,000; FY 
1967, $281,000; FY 1966, N. A. 

Obligations Incurred: See above. 1968 is 
estimated. 

Average Assistance: Ranging from $500 
travel grants to $84,000 for major study. 

Assistance Prerequisites: tions: 
non-profit, tax-exempt. Individuals: student 
or professionals. 

Postgrant Requirements: Students made 
comprehensive reports on travel. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Dependent on 
meetings of National Council on the Arts. 
NO. 24.12—NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Name: Dance. 

Authorizing Statute; P.L. 89-209. 

Administrator: Mrs. June Arey, Program 
Director for Dance, National Endowment for 
the Arts, 1800 G St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20506. 382-7065. 

Nature of Program: To encourage dancers, 
choreographers and dance companies. 

Eligibility: Professional companies, chore- 
ographers at present. 

Available Assistance: Aid to dance com- 
panies for tours. Individual grants for new 
work, restaging of old works. Workshops. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $438,830; FY 
1967, $177,325; FY 1966, $594,750. 

Obligations Incurred: See above. 

Average Assistance: Grants range from $2,- 
000 for individuals to $250,000 to Ballet The- 
atre. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Organizations: 
professional, non-profit, tax-exempt. Ind.- 
professional, 

Postgrant Requirements; Same procedures 
followed by National Science Foundation, 
recommended by GAO. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines: No set deadline. Ap- 
plications are made at irregular intervals. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Dependent on 
meetings of National Council on Arts. 

Reworking Time: 10 days to two weeks if 
more information is needed. 

Related Programs: Literature, Theatre, De- 
sign and Architecture, Music, and Education, 
NO, 24.13—NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
ARTS 

Name; Education and Public Media, 

Authorizing Statute: P. L. 89-209. 

Administrator: David Stewart, Di- 
rector, National Endowment for the Arts, 
1800 G St., Washington, D.C. 20506; tele- 
phone: 382-1258. 


June 25, 1968 


Nature of Program: Innovative programs 
and projects in education and public media 
related to the arts. 

Eligibility: Non-profit, tax-exempt organi- 
zations (TV, radio, colleges, universities). 

Available Assistance: Aid to individuals and 
organizations in the form of grants. 

Use Restrictions: Research projects. Proj- 
ects demonstrating use of the arts in public 
media. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $409,000; FY 
1967, $1,681,000; FY 1966, $564,000. 

Obligations Incurred: See above. 1968 is 
estimated. 

Average Assistance; Ranging from $500 re- 
search grant to $625,000 for educational 
broadcast. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Teaching artists, 
non-profit, tax-exempt organizations, college, 
university, students. 

Postgrant Requirements: GAO-BOB out- 
lines patterned after National Science Foun- 
dation process. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines: Vary. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Dependent 
upon meetings of National Council on the 
Arts. 

Reworking Time: Less than 2 weeks if more 
information needed. 


NO, 24,14——-NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Name: Literature. 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-209. 

Administrator: Carolyn Kizer, Program Di- 
rector for Literature, National Endowment for 
the Arts, 1800 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20506. 382-2541. 

Nature of Program; To encourage creative 
writers, independent publishing (non-profit). 

Eligibility: Individuals, non-profit publish- 
ers, professional organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants, matching 
grants, support for publication. 

Use Restrictions: Completion of new work, 
encouraging publication of new work. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1967, $737,010; FY 
1966, $86,750; FY 1968, $528,000. 

Obligations Incurred; See above. 1968 is 
estimated. 

Average Assistance: $5,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Organizations 
must be non-profit, tax-exempt. 

Postgrant Requirements: Evaluations are 
made by our grants office. Followup on or- 
ganizations is extensive. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines: In general deadlines 
are beginning of fiscal year but this can vary. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: This varies 
with meetings of National Council on the 
Arts (final approval). 

Reworking Time: A week to 10 days if fur- 
ther information is needed. 

Related Programs: Theatre, Dance, Design 
and Architecture, Music, Education. 


NO. 24.15—NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE ARTS 


Name: Music. 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-209. 

Administrator: Mrs, Lucy Brenner, Assist- 
ant to Program Director (Vacant), 1800 G 
St., Washington, D.C. 20506; telephone 382- 
6156. 

Nature of Program: To develop audiences, 
encourage musical training, assist composers. 

Eligibility: Symphony orchestras, com- 
posers, musicians, professional organizations. 

Available Assistance: Individual grants; aid 
to composers through small grants to orches- 
tras enabling them to commission new works 
for performance. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $843,700; FY 
1967, $653,858; FY 1966, $83,575. 

Obligations Incurred: See above. 

Average Assistance: Ranging from $50 in- 
dividual grant to $250,000 for San Francisco 
Opera. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Non-profit, tax- 
exempt, organizations; professionals in 
music, 


June 25, 1968 


Postgrant Requirements: GAO and BOB 
recommended procedures patterned after 
NSF. 


Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines: Vary with several 
sets during each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Dependent 
upon meetings of National Council on the 
Arts. 


Reworking Time: Less than a month if 
more information is needed, 


NO. 24,16—NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
ARTS 

Name; Theatre. 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-209. 

Administrator: Mrs. Ruth Mayleas, Direc- 
tor for Theatre Programs, 1800 G St NW, 
Washington, D.C. 20506; telephone 282-6153. 

Nature of Program: To assist regional and 
repertory theatres; ental workshops. 

Eligibility: Resident professional thea- 
tres; workshop organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants in aid. 

Use Restrictions: Production of new 
works; expansion of professional staff. 

Past Appropriations; FY 1968, $565,000; 
1967, $1,007,500; 1966, $285,000. 

Average Assistance: Range from $2,500 for 
experimental workshop to $100,000 for N.Y. 


Organizations 
must be non-profit, tax-exempt, and profes- 
sional. 
Postgrant Requirements: Same as other 
programs for Endowment, 
Washington Contact; See Administrator. 
Application Deadlines: Vary. 
Approval/Disapproval Time: Dependent on 
meetings of National Council of the Arts, 
Reworking Time: 1 week if followup is 
necessary. 
NO, 24.17—NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
ARTS 


Name: Visual Arts. 

Authorizing Statute: PL 89-209. 

Administrator: Mr. Henry Geldzahler, Pro- 
gram Assistant for Visual Arts, National En- 
dowment for the Arts. 

Nature of Program: To assist individual 
visual artists and museums; build audiences. 

Eligibility: Painters, sculptors, museums, 
photographers. 

Available Assistance: Grants-in-aid; tech- 
nical assistance. 

Use Restrictions: To complete works of 
art; to purchase works of art, develop audi- 
ence programs. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $565,000; FY 
1967, $735,995; FY 1966, $38,000. 

Obligations Incurred: See above. 1968 is 
estimated. 

Average Assistance: Range from $2,000 in- 
dividual grant to $45,000 to aid communities 
in purchase of works of art. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Museums must be 
non-profit, tax-exempt; individuals, profes- 
sional artists. 

Postgrant Requirements: Same as other 
Endowment programs. 

Washington Contact: Mrs, Starke Meyer 
(artists) 382-6983; Mr. Henry Hecht Jr. 
(museums) 382-8739. 

Application Deadlines: Vary. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Dependent on 
meetings of National Council on the Arts 
(final approval). 

Reworking Time: One week to one month 
if more information is needed. 


THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION (No. 25) 


NO. 25,1—SUMMER INSTITUTES AND CONFER- 
ENCES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. William E. Morrell, Pro- 
gram Director for Summer Study, Teacher 
Education Section, Division of Pre-College 
Education, National Science Foundation. 

Nature of Program: The NSF awards grants 
to support summer institutes and conferences 
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pone aed to strengthen the subject-matter 
of secondary school teachers of 
ee. and mathematics. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible to apply for 
summer institute or conference grants are 
colleges and universities and appropriate 
nonprofit organizations. Individuals must be 
science or mathematics teachers or super- 
visors; preference is given to individuals wha 
have not attended before and who have 
taught for at least three years. 

Available Assistance; Summer Institutes 
consist of formal course work, together with 
laboratory or field work, special seminars, and 
informal contact among the participants 
and the staff. Most offer a single summer of 
study. About one-third are sequential insti- 
tutes involving the same participants in 
training for several summers. 

Summer Conferences are specialized in 
nature, and of short duration—usually 1 to 
4 weeks. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $21,- 
600,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priston request of $500.0 million, 

tions: Only one A z 
e to NSF for all programs. 
amount estimated to be available and obit. 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation 18 
$21,600,000. 

The following amounts were obligated from 
availalbe funds in FY 1966 and FY 1967: 
1966, $22,498,052; 1967, $21,315,608. 

Average Assistance; The average grant for 
Summer Institutes (FY 1967) is $53,300; 
grants range from $13,600 to $198,230. For 
Conferences the average grant is $11,646 and 
they range from $3,000 to $23,250. 

Assistance Prerequisites: For institutions 
applying to NSF: see Guide for Preparation 
of Proposals and Operation of Institutes 
(E 68-P-2). For teachers applying to the 
institutes: see P.2 ff., 1968 Directory of 
Summer Institutes (E 67—P-11). 

Postgrant Requirements: See E 68-P-2, p. 
26. 

Washington Contact; See Administrator. 

Local Contact: Local Directors of institutes. 

Application Deadlines: NSF 68-6, p. 42 for 
institutional applicants; E 67—P-11, p. 5 for 
teacher applicants. 

Reworking Time: Applications by institu- 
tions (and by teachers to institutions) are 
granted or denied, but normally not returned 
or reworked. 

Related Problems; Summer Institutes in 
non-science subjects, USOE. 


NO. 25.2—COURSE, CONTENT IMPROVEMENT PRO- 
GRAM, DIVISION OF PRECOLLEGE EDUCATION IN 
SCIENCE 


Authorizing Statute: 
amended, 

Administrator: Dr. L. O. Binder, Program 
Director, Course Content Improvement Pro- 
gram, Division of Pre-College Education in 
Science, 

Nature of Program: Awards are granted for 
projects that encourage and assist scientists 
and engineers working with educators to 
create new approaches to science, engineer- 
ing, and mathematics instruction. Examples 
of projects include: committee and indi- 
vidual studies to identify and develop guide- 
lines for course improvement, experiments 
in innovative science teaching, projects to 
develop complete model courses, including 
materiai therefor, and projects to bring these 
improvements to local schools. 

Eligibility: Eligible institutions include 
colleges, universities, and other appropriate 
nonprofit tions. 

Available Assistance: Grant funds to carry 
out types of projects described above. 

Use Restrictions: Support of individuals or 
groups preparing or developing written mate- 
rials, audio-visual materials, equipment, and 


PL. 81-507, as 
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other types of learning and teaching aids; 
reproduction and tryout in schools of trial 
materials; use of consultants; purchase of 
permanent or expendable equipment and 
supplies; necessary travel and subsistence; 
communications and other services; con- 
tracting or subcontracting such special skills 
and services as computer operations, art work 
and design, evaluation services, and film and 
TV tape production. 

A Sought: An amount of 
$13,800,000 is included for this program 
within the total obligational authority of 
$527.0 million requested for all NSF programs 
in FY 1969 as shown in the President's 
budget, The amount of $527.0 million in- 
cludes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$11,650,000. 

The following amounts were obligated from 
available funds in FY 1966 and 1967: 1966, 
$9,916,681; 1967, $11,689,700. 

Average Assistance: Individual differences 
make average meaningless; range in FY 1967 
from $3,200 to $829,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Ref. a. p. 47, NSF 
68-6. Guide to Programs. b. p. 2, E 66—P-25, 
Guidebook for the College Science Curricu- 
lum. Improvement Program and The Course 
Content. Improvement Program (Pre-Col- 
lege). c. p. 5, NSF 68-3, Grants for Educa- 
tion in Science. 

Post grant Requirements: Periodic substan- 
tive progress reports as agreed upon by 
grantee and program—may be quarterly, 
semiannually or annually; final substantive 
report, fiscal reports as noted in P. 35, NSF 
68-3, Grants for Education in Science. 

Washington Contact: Dr. L. O. Binder, 
Program Director, Course Content Improve- 
ment Program, Pre-College Education in 
Science. Phone: Area Code 202-343-7794. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 to 6 months. 

Reworking Time; 1 to 3 months. 

Related Programs: NSF College and Sci- 
ence Improvement Program, Undergraduate 
Education, 

B. USOE Division of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Research, Bureau of Research, 

NO. 25,3—SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE PROJECTS 
FOR PRECOLLEGE STUDENTS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, au 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard J. Hausman, 
Head, Student and Curriculum Improvement 
Section, Division of Pre-College Education in 
Science, National Science Foundation, Phone 
area code 202-343-7813. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
encourage unusual experiments in pre- 
college science or mathematics education 
for a limited number of projects, 

Eligibility: Universities, colleges, and other 
appropriate nonprofit organizations, 

Available Assistance: Activities that do not 
fit the guidelines of the more structured 
programs supported by the NSF, or that 
combine elements of these programs in an 
unusual manner, are eligible for funding 
under this program. 

Use Restrictions; An amount of $250,000 is 
included for this program within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF programs in FY 1969 
as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all p: The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in Fx 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$120,000. 

The following amounts were obligated from 
available funds in FY 1966 and FY 1967: 
FY 1966, $421,783; FY 1967, 224.128. 
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Average Assistance: Average meaningless, 
because of individual differences. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants must 
submit a proposal judged by their peers to 
merit Foundation support, They must also 
present assurance of compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Postgrant Requirements: Evaluation built 
into grant and part of final report. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Howard Haus- 
man, Head, Student and Curriculum Im- 
provement Section, Division of Pre-College 
Education in Science, National Science Foun- 
dation, Phone: Area Code 202-343-7813. 

Related Programs: This category is de- 
signed to handle projects that did not fit 
into any other programs. 


NO, 25.4—SPECIAL PROJECTS IN PRECOLLEGE 
SCIENCE EDUCATION 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard J. Hausman, 
Head, Student and Curriculum Improvement 
Section. Division of Pre-College Education in 
Science, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
encourage unusual experiments in precollege 
science or mathematics education for a 
limited number of projects. 

Eligibility: Universities, colleges, and oth- 
er appropriate nonprofit organizations. 

Available Assistance: Activities that do not 
fit the guidelines of the more structured 
programs supported by the NSF, or that 
combine elements of these programs in an 
unusual manner, are eligible for funding 
under this program. 

Use Restrictions: An amount of $750,000 
is included for this program within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF programs in FY 1969 as 
shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an ap- 
propriation request of $500.0 million, 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs, The pro- 
gram amount estimated to be available and 
obligated in FY 1968 from the total funds 
available to the Foundation is $500,000. 

The following amounts were obligated 
from available funds in FY 1966 and FY 
1967; FY 1966, $0; FY 1967, $590,690. 

Average Assistance: Average meaningless 
because of individual differences. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants must 
submit a proposal judged by their peers to 
merit Foundation support. They must also 

mt assurance of compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. See page 49, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Evaluation built 
into the grant and part of final report. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Howard J. Haus- 
man, Head, Student and Curriculum Im- 
provement Section Pre-College education in 
Science, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. Telephone: Area Code 
202—3 43-7813. 

Related Programs: This category is de- 
signed to handle proposals that do not fit in 
any other program. 

NO. 25.5—COOPERATIVE COLLEGE-SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. E. Allan Davis, Director, 
Student and Cooperative Program, Division 
of Pre-College Education. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
enable local school systems and nearby col- 
leges or universities to work together to bring 
about significant improvements in the sci- 
ence education activities of the school sys- 
tems. Projects may deal with plans to 
strengthen current courses of study, adapt 
new materials to local use, prepare teachers 
in subject matter relevant to the school sys- 
tem’s instructional needs, or a combination 
of activities, 
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Eligibility: Universities, colleges, and other 
appropriate nonprofit organizations. Grants 
are not made directly to elementary or 
secondary school systems, but close collabo- 
ration between schools and the grantee 
institutions in designing the proposal and 
carrying out the project is essential. 

Available Assistance: Grants. Projects prin- 
cipally involve the instructional staff of the 
school systems, although occasionally the use 
of students in demonstration classes is 
permissible. 

Use Restrictions: An amount of $5,400,000 
is included for this program within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF p: in FY 1969 as 
shown in the President’s budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$3,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: The following 
amounts were obligated from available funds 
in FY 1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $1,957,426; 
FY 1967, $2,212,537. 

Average Assistance: FY 1967, $41,140; FY 
1968, $37,890. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See NSF E 68- 
P-22, Suggestions for Preparation of Pro- 
posals—Cooperative College—School Science 
Program (issued annually by NSF in April). 
Applicants must submit a proposal judged 
by their peers to merit Foundation support. 
They must also present assurance of compli- 
ance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Postgrant Requirements: Each director is 
to prepare a report of the project after its 
conclusion to inform the Foundation con- 
cerning the operation of the project and to 
provide an evaluation of attainments. 

Washington Contact: Dr. E. Allan Davis, 
Cooperative College-School Science Program, 
Pre-College Education in Science, National 
Science Foundation, Phone Area Code 202- 
343-7815. 

Application Deadlines: August 15 annually, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months, 

Related Programs: Teacher institutes by 
NSF and USOE. 


NO. 25.6 RESEARCH PARTICIPATION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Michael M. Frodyma, 

Director for Research Training and 
Academic Year Study, Teacher Education 
Section, Division of Pre-College Education, 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
that provide for participation of high school 
teachers in scientific research projects during 
the summer, enhancing the teacher-partici- 
pants professional knowledge and teaching 
competence. Academic year extensions are 
available for some of the participants to con- 
tinue their summer research during the aca- 
demic year at their own schools. 

Eligibility: Universities, colleges, and other 
appropriate nonprofit organizations. To be 
eligible for research participation for high 
school teachers, an individual must be a sci- 
ence or mathematics high school teacher or 
supervisor, with at least 3 years of teaching 
experience, and a master’s degree in science 
or science education. 

Available Assistance: Research is carried on 
in the laboratory or in the field under the 
guidance of experienced scientific investi- 
gators. It may be augmented by seminars on 
scientific subjects and research techniques, A 
maximum stipend of $75 per week is paid to 
participants. Dependency and travel allow- 
ances are also provided. 

Use Restrictions: An amount of $750,000 is 
included for this program within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF programs in FY 1969 as 
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shown in the President’s budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$750,000. 

Obligations Incurred: The following 
amounts were obligated from available funds 
in FY 1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $719,237; 
FY 1967, $734,235. 

Average Assistance: The average grant for 
FY 1967 is $13,605; the grants range from 
$4,650 to $47,500. 

Assistance Prerequisites: For institutions 
applying to NSF to conduct programs: see 
“Guide for Preparation of Proposals and 
Operations of Projects—Research Participa- 
tion for High School Teachers” (issued an- 
nually, in March). 

Postgrant Requirements: See “Guide for 
Preparation of Proposals and Operation of 
Projects—Research Participation for High 
School Teachers,” pages 18-19. 

Washington Contact: See answer to Ad- 
ministrator, above. Phone 202-343-6065. 

Local Contact: Local directors of projects 
for which NSF grants are made annually 
(listed in “NSF Directory of Research Par- 
ticipation for High School Teachers of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics’—issued annually 
late in December.) 

Application Deadlines: September 1—for 
institutions to apply to NSF, March 1 (at 
the latest) for teachers applying to insti- 
tutions. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: September to 
December 1 for institutions applying to NSF, 
January to March 15 for teachers applying to 
institutions. 

Reworking Time: Applications by institu- 
tions (and by teachers to institutions) are 
granted or denied, but normally not returned 
or reworked. 

Related Programs: None at present, 


NO, 25.7—ACADEMIC YEAR INSTITUTES FOR SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Authorizing Statute: P.O. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Michael M. Frodyma, 
Program Director for Research Training and 
Academic Year Study, Teacher Education 
Section, Division of Pre-College Education 
in Science. National Science Foundation. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
for institutes conducted full time during the 
school year to provide specially designed sci- 
ence or mathematics programs for secondary 
school teachers. Some institutes include an 
additional related summer program to en- 
able selected participants to complete the 
requirements for an advanced degree. 

Eligibility: Colleges and Universities. For 
an individual to attend an Institute, he must 
be a secondary school science or mathe- 
matics teacher or supervisor ordinarily with 
a bachelor’s degree who has not previously 
attended an NSF-supported academic year 
institute or two or more NSF-supported 
summer institutes. 

Available Assistance: Academic year insti- 
tutes are available for: teachers interested in 
concentrating on a single discipline, teachers 
interested in studying several related disci- 
plines, and teachers seeking specific educa- 
tional objectives, such as science supervi- 
sion. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $9,- 
750,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President’s budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
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$9,750,000: The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967; FY 1966, $10,018,706; FY 1967, 
$9,184,194, 

Average Assistance; The average grant in 
FY 1967 is $155,643. Grants ranged from 
$66,900 to $268,100. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See: E 68-P-g, 
AYI's for Secondary School Teachers of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics—Guide for Prepara- 
tion or Proposals and Operation of Institutes 
(available from NSF in March). Applicants 
must submit a proposal judged by their peers 
to merit Foundation Support. They must 
also present assurance of compliance with 
the Civil Right Act of 1964. 

For teachers applying to institutions as 
participants: see Guide to Programs, p. 41. 

Postgrant Requirements; Reporting: see 
E 68-P-3, pp. 24-25. Evaluation: see E 68-P- 
3, p. 7. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 
Phone (202) 343-6065. 

Local Contact: Local directors of Insti- 
tutes; see E 67-P-9 (issued by NSF annually 
in November). 

Application Deadlines: NSF 68-6, p. 41 
for institutional applicants; E 67-P-9, p. 7 
for teacher applicants. 

Reworking Time: Applications by institu- 
tions (and by teachers to institutions) are 
granted or denied, but normally not returned 
or reworked. 

Related Programs: The Experienced Teach- 
er Fellowship Program, USOE. 


NO. 25.8—-SUPPLEMENTAL PROJECTS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Authorizing Statute: P.L, 507—8ist Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. C. Russell Phelps, Head, 
National Education Section, Division of Pre- 
College Education in Science, National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support a wide variety of experimental proj- 
ects for improving the science and mathe- 
matical training and effectiveness of second- 
ary school teachers and elementary school 
leaders. 

Eligibility: Universities and colleges and 
other appropriate nonprofit organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants. Types of 
projects supported in the past have included 
special conferences, regional seminars, area 
meetings for teachers concerned with cur- 
riculum improvement projects, released-time 
master’s degree programs, special institutes 
for retired persons who plan to become 
teachers, and arrangements to bring foreign 
educational experts to the United States. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$250,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of 6527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million, 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1966 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$250,000. The following amounts were obli- 
gated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966, $882,361; FY 1967, $484,- 
155. 

Average Assistance: The average grant for 
FY 1967 is $16,187; the grants range from 
$1,200 to $68,030. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Instructions for 
Institutions in Preparing a Proposal, dated 
December 1967. Applicants must submit a 
proposal judged by their peers to merit 
Foundation support, They must also present 
assurance of compliance with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Postgrant Requirements: Since each grant 
is experimental and innovative in design, in- 
dividual instructions for preparing the di- 
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rector’s reports are sent each grantee. From 
these reports the projects are evaluated. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 
Phone (202) 343-7858. 

Local Contact: Local directors of the proj- 
ects (information issued locally, not by NSF). 

Application Deadlines: Guide to Programs, 
p. 42—for institutions Local directors of the 
projects—for teachers. 

Reworking Time: Applications by institu- 
tions (and by teachers to institutions) are 
granted or denied, but normally not returned 
or reworked. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 25.9-—-SECONDARY SCIENCE TRAINING 
PROGRAM 


Name: Secondary Science Training Pro- 
gram. In FY 1969, this will be renamed Stu- 
dent Science Training Program (Pre-College). 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Mr, Robert B. Garrabrant, 
Associate Program Director, Student and Co- 
operative Program, Pre-College Education in 
Science Division, National Science Founda- 
tion. Telephone: 202-343-7880. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
that provide advanced educational oppor- 
tunities for superior secondary school stu- 
dents. These activities, usually conducted at 
the grantee institution, encourage student 
participation in either scientific research or 
special course work. The objective is to iden- 
tify high school students with high poten- 
tial for careers in science, mathematics, and 
engineering, and to reinforce their motiva- 
tion toward such careers. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible to apply 
for grants are universities, colleges, and other 
appropriate nonprofit organizations. For the 
individual to participate, he must be a high 
ability secondary school student, The great 
majority will be completing llth grade at 
the time of application; some project direc- 
tors will accept students from the 10th and 
12th grades. 

Available Assistance: Training is usually 
offered during the summer in sessions of at 
least 5 weeks’ duration, although academic 
year projects may also be supported. Re- 
search participation projects afford the stu- 
dent the opportunity to work with experi- 
enced scientific investigators and to obtain 
first hand knowledge of research methods 
and techniques. Course-orlented projects 
present more profound subject matter than 
can be expected in high school, 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$1,850,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations; Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this purpose in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$1,980,000. The following amounts were obli- 
gated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
1967: FY 1966, $1,550,717; FY 1967, $1,845,687. 

Average Assistance: In FY 1968 the average 
grant was $14,974 but this means very little 
since the range was from a maximum of 
$47,435 for a mathematics project conducted 
on four campuses of the City University of 
New York to a minimum of $3,180 to South- 
ern Methodist University for an academic 
year project in earth science, 

Assistance Prerequisites; For institutions 
applying to NSF—see “Secondary Science 
Tr ” (NSF E 67-P-21), pp. 
10-13. Applicants must submit a proposal 
judged by their peers to merit NSF support. 

For participants: see above brochure, pp. 
14-15. Financial assistance to student par- 
ticipants is granted on the basis of economic 
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need as determined by the project director at 
the sponsoring institution. 

Postgrant Requirements: See above-refer- 
enced brochure E 67-P-21, page 19. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: Local directors of NSF-sup- 
ported projects listed in brochure issued an- 
nually by NSF in January (see NSF E67—P- 
29 


Application Deadlines; See Guide to Pro- 
grams, page 48, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months. See 
Guide to Programs, page 48. 

Reworking Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 25.10—IN-SERVICE INSTITUTES FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L., 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Michael M. Frodyma, 
Program Director for Research Training and 
Academic Year Study, Teacher Education 
Section, Division of Pre-College Education in 
Science, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Awards are granted 
that provide supplemental science or mathe- 
matics instruction for secondary school 
teachers through institutes that meet after 
school hours or on Saturdays. 

Eligibility: Universities, colleges, and other 
appropriate nonprofit organizations. For an 
individual to be eligible to attend, he must 
be a supervisor or teacher of science or 
mathematics in grades 7-12, and must live 
within commuting distance of the institute 
he desires to attend. 

Available Assistance: A typical in-service 
institute meets once a week for period of 2 
to 4 hours for a full academic year. These in- 
stitutes enable teachers to obtain additional 
knowledge of subject matter and/or to be- 
come acquainted with important new textual 
and laboratory materials developed by a 
number of course content study groups. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $3,- 
000,000 is included for this p: within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and ob- 
ligated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$3,000,000, 

The following amounts were obligated 


* from available funds in FY 1966 and FY 


1967: FY 1966, $2,916,830; FY 1967, $2,953,797. 

Average Assistance: The average grant in 
FY 1967 is $12,502; the grants range from 
$1,800 to $118,750. 

Assistance Prerequisites: For institutions 
see NSF E 68-P—1—Suggestions & Forms for 
Preparing a Proposal for 1969-1970 In-Serv- 
ice Institutes (issued annually in Septem- 
ber). Applicants must submit a proposal 
judged by their peers to merit Foundation 
support. They must also present assurance of 
compliance with the Civil Rights act of 1964. 
For teachers applying to institutions as par- 
ticipants: See “Directory of In-Service In- 
stitutes for Secondary School Teachers of 
Science and Mathematics 1968-69" (NSF E 
68-P-6) issued in May. 

Postgrant Requirements: Reporting: see E 
68-P-7, pp. 10-11 Evaluation. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: Local directors of institutes: 
See E 68-P-1. 

Application Deadlines: NSF 68-6, p. 43 for 
institutional applicants; E 67-P-1, p. 4 for 
teacher applicants. 

Reworking Time: Applications by institu- 
tions (and by teachers to institutions) are 
granted or denied, but normally not re- 
turned or rewoked. 

Related Programs: None. 
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NO. 25.15—GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP 
Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
ed. 


Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, Di- 
vision Director, Graduate Education in Sei- 
ence, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Nature of Program; Awards are made of 
Graduate Fellowships for study or work lead- 
ing to a master’s or Ph.D. degree in mathe- 
matics, the sciences (physical, biological, 
medical, and social), engineering or inter- 
disciplinary areas. Fellowships are not 
awarded in the arts and humanities, in clin- 
ical, education, or business areas, or in so- 
cial work, 

Eligibility: Graduate Fellowships are of- 
ferred only to individuals who are U.S. citi- 
zens or nationals, have demonstrated abil- 
ity and special aptitude for advanced train- 
ing in the sciences; and have been or will be 
admitted to graduate status by the institu- 
tion selected. 

Available Assistance: Graduate Fellowships 
are awarded for 1 or 2 years, with a 9 or 
12 months’ tenure in the fellowship year. 
The basic 12-month stipend for graduate 
fellows is $2,400 for the first year, $2,600 for 
the intermediate level, and $2,800 for the 
terminal level graduate student. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $11,- 
700,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
requested for all NSF programs in FY 1969 as 
shown in the President's budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from to- 
tal funds available to the Foundation is $11,- 
665,000. The following amounts were obli- 

for this program from available funds 
in FY 1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $12,180,- 
550; FY 1967, $11,894,576. 

Average Assistance: Average fellowship 
award in FY 1967 was $5,145. (This figure 
may be higher or lower depending on ee 
of tenure—9 or 12 months, the numer 
dependents claimed and level of Fellow.) 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 17, 
Guide to Program. : 

Postgrant Requirements: Fellows attend- 
ing U.S, fellowship institutions: 

(1) Student is required to submit Termina- 
tion Report on experiences and accomplish- 
ments. 

(2) Institution is required to submit 
terminal financial 

(3) Student's academic adviser is invited 
to submit a separate evaluation report. 

Fellows attending fellowship institutions 
abroad: Termination Certificate (showing 
date fellow actually completed fellowship ac- 
tivities) and Termination report required. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Thomas D. 
O’Brien, Deputy Division Director (Acting), 
Division of Graduate Education in Science, 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. 20550. Tele: 202-343-6585. 

Application Deadlines: Application sub- 
mitted by early December each year. Award 
announced in March. 

Reworking Time: 1 month to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: Related program in 
NSF—Graduate Traineeships. Related pro- 
grams in other federal agencies: (1) NASA 
Predoctoral Research Program; (2) 
National Defense Graduate Fellowship Pro- 
gram (Office of Education); (3) Public Health 
Service Predoctoral Fellowships; (4) Atomic 

Energy Commission Laboratory Graduate Fel- 
lowships; (5) Fulbright-Hays Program (De- 
partment of State). 


NO, 25.16—ADVANCED SCIENCE SEMINAR 
PROJECTS 
Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. 


Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, 
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Division Director, Graduate Education in 

Science, NSF, W: D.C. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
for advanced Science Seminars which pro- 
vide opportunities for advanced and special- 
ized education and research in the 
sciences (physical, biological, medical, and 
social), mathematics, engineering, or inter- 
disciplinary areas. The seminars supple- 
ment graduate school curricula and enable 
participants to pursue science subjects in 
depth. They convene for periods of time 
ranging from one week to one academic year. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, and 
other appropriate nonprofit organizations. 
Seminar participants are selected by the 
grantee organization on a regional or na- 
tional basis. Participants receiving grant sup- 
port are limited to graduate faculty, young 
postdoctorals, and predoctoral students from 
colleges and universities. 

Available Assistance: Most of the seminars 
supported to date have consisted of colloquia 
or conferences, special lecture or laboratory 
courses, and field training, but other formats 
are eligible for consideration. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $1,- 
500,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President’s budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation 18 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 frem the 
total funds available to the Founéstion is 
$1,190,565 to date. The following amounts 
were obligated from available funds in FY 

1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $1,087,940; FY 

1967, $1,152,998. 

Average Assistance: Size of average — 
$23,000 in FY 1967. Grants ranged in 
from $2,700 to $92,630. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Conditions to be 
met by institutions seeking grants. See 
Guide to Programs, page 25. 

Conditions to be met by individuals partici- 
pating in the Seminars—“The participants 
receiving support from NSF funds must be 
concerned with graduate education and may 
be graduate students, recent postdoctorals, 
or graduate faculty. In appropriate instances, 
academic credit may be given to graduate 
students for participation in the Seminars. 
Nonacademic scientists from Government and 
scientists from industry may participate, but 
are not eligible to receive support from NSF 
funds.” Prom announcement, Suggestions for 
Preparation and Submission of Proposals. 
Additional information about “Participant 
Selection Procedures and Criteria” is found 
in the Guide for Directors, pages 2-3. 

Post-grant Requirements: Project Director 
must submit to Foundation full substantive 
report within 6 weeks following close of ac- 
tivity. Purther details in Guide for Directors, 
pages 6-7. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Thomas D. 
O’Brien, Program Director, Advanced Science 
Education Program, Division of Graduate 
Education in Science, NSF, Washington, D. O.; 
Telephone: 202-343-6585. 

Application Deadlines: Closing date for 
receipt of proposals from institutions is mid- 
June; announcement of awards is made in 
mid-November. Individual project announce- 
ments are made In December and April. 

Reworking Time: Average elapsed time, 4 
to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: No counterparts in other 
Federal agencies. In NSF, Facilities and Spe- 
cial Programs, BMS. 

NO. 25.17—GRADUATE TRAINEESHIPS (INCLUD- 
ING SUMMER TRAINEESHIPS FOR GRADUATE 
TEACHING ASSISTANTS) 
Authorizing Statute: 

amended. 


PL. 81-507, as 


June 25, 1968 


Administrator: Dr. Howard K. Kramer, 
Division Director, Graduate Education in 
Science, NSF, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Grants are made to 
universities to enable them to provide Grad- 
uate Traineeships (or summer traineeships 
to graduate teaching assistants) in mathe- 
matics, science (physical, biological, medical, 
and social), and engineering departments, or 
in interdisciplinary areas, Traineeships are 
not awarded in the arts and humanities, in 
clinical, education, or business areas, or in 
social work. 

Eligibility: Universities that confer doc- 
toral degrees in science. are sub- 
mitted on behalf of the institution’s depart- 
ments or science or engineering, and a sepa- 
rate proposal is required for each depart- 
ment or comparable unit. For an individual 
to receive a Graduate Traineeship from the 
institution, he must be a U.S. citizen or na- 
tional, enrolled full time in a program lead- 
ing to an advanced degree in science, and 
must be affiliated with the institution at 
which he receives his appointment. 

Available Assistance: For the Graduate 
Traineeship, the basic 12-month stipends 
are: first year level, $2,400; intermediate 
leval, $2,600; and terminal year level, $2,800. 
A dependency allowance may also be pro- 
vided. For a Summer Traineeship, the stip- 
end may not exceed $85 per week, and must 
not be less than $50 per week. 

Appropriations Sought: Amounts of $30- 
099,000 for Graduate Traineeships and $1,- 
062,000 for Summer Traineeships for Grad- 
uate Teaching Assistants are included with- 
in the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requsted for all NSF in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request for $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one approriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amounts estimated to be available and ob- 
ligated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation are 
$30,234,000 for Graduate Traineeships and 
$1,062,000 for Summer Traineeships for 
Graduate Teaching Assistants. The following 
amounts were obligated from available 
funds in FY 1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966 
Graduate Traineeships, $22,347,909; Sum- 
mer Traineeships for Graduate Teaching As- 
sistants (in FY 1966 this was the Summer 
Fellowships for Graduate Teaching Assist- 
ants Program), $990,000. 

FY 1967 Graduate Traineeships, $26,971,- 
053; Summer Traineeships for Graduate 
Teaching Assistants, $1,059,593. 

Average Assistance: Average size of grant 
made to institutions In FY 1967: Graduate 
Traineeships, $130,927; Summer Trainee- 
ships for Graduate Teaching Assistants, 
$5,519. FY 1967 grants ranged from $5,300 to 
$782,714. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 18, for 
Graduate Traineeships, and page 19, for 
Summer Traineeships for Graduate Teach- 
ing „ of Guide to Programs (NSF 

Postgrant Requirements: Reports required 
after grant is made: (1) Trainee Personal 
Data Form; (2) Notification of the Appoint- 
ment of Trainees Form (not required for 
Summer program). Reports required after 
all Trainees have completed tenure: (1) 
Grant Fiscal Report on Trainees; (2) Grant 
Fiscal Report, on Summer Trainees. No ter- 
mination materials required by NSF from 
Trainees, but invited to submit one copy of 
published reports other than thesis. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Douglas S. 
Chapin, Program Director Graduate Fellow- 
ships and Traineeships Program Division of 
Graduate Education in Science, NSF Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Telephone 202-343-4929. 

Application Deadlines: The institutional 
closing date is in October; grants are made 
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in February of the following academic year 
or summer, 
Reworking Time: 1 month to 6 weeks. 
Related Programs: Graduate Fellowships. 
Related programs in other Federal agencies: 
(1) NASA Predoctoral Research 
Program; (2) National Defense Graduate 
Fellowships Program (Office of Education); 
(3) Public Health Service Predoctoral Fel- 
lowships; (4) Atomic Energy Commission 
Laboratory Graduate Fellowships; (5) Ful- 
bright-Hays Program (Department of State) . 


NO. 25.18—SPECIAL PROJECTS IN GRADUATE 
EDUCATION 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, Di- 
vision Director, Graduate Education in Sci- 
ence, NSF, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
upgrade the quality of science instructional 
programs at the graduate level and to iden- 
tify and support new approaches for improv- 
ing graduate science education. No specific 
criteria are established; creative and novel 
approaches are encouraged. 

Eligibility: Universities and colleges and 
other appropriate nonprofit organizations or 
professional scientific societies. Before sub- 
mitting a formal proposal the project should 
be discussed informally with NSF program 
staff. 

Available Assistance; Examples of appro- 
priate projects are: development of new or 
special course offerings, improvement of grad- 
uate-level training programs for prospective 
junior college and college science teachers, 
initiating or strengthening interinstitutional 
programs, and supporting special confer- 
ences or studies on national problems in 
graduate education. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $1,- 
700,000 for Special Projects (comprising Spe- 
clal Projects in Graduate Education and Pub- 
lic Understanding of Science Projects—two 
separate replies to the questionnaire) is in- 
cluded within the total obligational author- 
ity of $527.0 million requested for all NSF 
programs in FY 1969 as shown in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. Approximately $1,400,000 of 
this amount would be allocated to Special 
Projects in Graduate Education. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
a of $500.0 million, 

tions: Only one appropriation is 
Pie to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for Special Projects in FY 1968 from 
the total funds available to the Foundation 
is $1,300,000. Of that amount, $761,575 has 
been obligated for Special Projects in Gradu- 
ate Education to date. The following amounts 
were obligated from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $2,228,606; FY 
1967, $1,691,057. 

Average Assistance; $61,000. FY 1967, 
grants ranged from $9,240 to $291,185. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 28, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual narrative 
report on progress of project; grant fiscal re- 
port required every 6 months. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Thomas D. 
O’Brien, Program Director, Advanced Science 
Education, Division of Graduate Education 
in Science, NSF, Washington, D.C.; tele- 
phone: 202-343-6585. 

Application Deadlines; No application 
deadline. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 to 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 4 to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs; Related programs in 
NSF: (1) Special Projects (PES); (2) College 
Science Improvement (UES); (3) Depart- 
mental Science Development (IR); (4) Spe- 
cial Projects (UES); (5) Facilities and Special 
Programs (BMS). Related programs in other 
agencies are administered by: (1) Office of 
Education, Bureau of Higher Education, Divi- 
sion of Graduate Programs; (2) NASA, Office 
of University Affairs. 
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NO. 25.19—PUBLIC UNDERSTANDING OF SCIENCE 
PROJECTS 


Authorizing Statute: 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, Di- 
vision Director, Graduate Education in Sci- 
ence, NSF, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support projects that lead to a greater public 
understanding of the nature of science and 
its relationship to daily living, or that im- 
prove communications between scientists and 
nonscientists. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, appro- 
priate nonprofit organizations, and profes- 
sional scientific societies. 

Available Assistance; Examples of activities 
that have been supported are: Conferences of 
scientists with representatives of the mass 
communication media or with academic or 
community leaders who would be instrumen- 
tal in organizing programs in their own insti- 
tutions or communities; the preparation of 
educational materials on various scientific 
activities of interest to the public; and the 
development of courses on the relationships 
between science and society. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$1,700,000 for Special Projects (comprising 
Special Projects in Graduate Education and 
Public Understanding of Science Projects) is 
included within the total obligational au- 
thority of $527 million requested for all NSF 
programs in FY 1969 as shown in the Presi- 
dent's budget. Approximately $300,000 of this 
amount would be allocated to Public Under- 
standing of Science Projects. The amount of 
$527 million includes an appropriation re- 
quest of $500 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for Special Projects in FY 1968 from 
the total funds available to the Foundation 
is $1,300,000. Of that amount, $295,860 has 
been obligated for Public Understanding of 
Science Projects to date. The following 
amounts were obligated from available 
funds in FY 1966 and 1967: FY 1966, $152,- 
543; FY 1967, $420,704. 

Average Assistance; Average grant in FY 
1967—-$25,730. Grants ranged from $235 to 
$176,920. 

Assistance Prerequisites; Conditions to be 
met by institutions seeking grants: See page 
15, Guide to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Narrative report 
and fiscal report required, 

Washington Contact: Dr. Thomas D. 
O’Brien, Program Director, Advanced Sci- 
ence Education Program, Division of Grad- 
uate Education in Science, NSF, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Telephone: 202-343-6585. 

Application Deadlines: See page 75, Guide 
to Programs. 

Approval/Disapproval 
months. 

Reworking Time: 4 to 6 weeks. 

Related Program: No counterparts in other 
Federal agencies, 


NO, 25.20—NATO SENIOR FELLOWSHIPS IN 
SCIENCE 

Authorizing Statute: 
amended. 

Administration: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, 
Division Director, Graduate Education in 
Science, NSF, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: NATO Senior Fellow- 
ships in Science are awarded for the study 
of new scientific techniques and develop- 
ments at nonprofit research and educational 
institutions in other NATO nations, or in 
countries cooperating with NATO. Awards 
are made for study or work in mathematics, 
the sciences (physical, biological, medical, 
and social), engineering, or interdisciplinary 
areas. Fellowships are not awarded in the 
arts and humanities, in clinical, education, 
or business areas, or in social work. 

Eligibility: Any U.S. educational institu- 


tion that offers a postbaccalaureate degree 
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Time: 4 to 6 
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in one of the. sciences, or any nonprofit 
scientific research institution, may nominate 
for an award a staff member who is a US. 
citizen or national; has a professional stand- 
ing in the field with which his fellowship 
would be concerned; has had at least 5 years 
experience in research, teaching, or relevant 
professional work; and has the necessary 
linguistic abilities. 

Available Assistance: Tenure for NATO 
Senior Fellowships in Science normally 
ranges from 1 to 3 months; in unusual] cir- 
cumstances tenure of less than 4 weeks or a 
maximum of 6 months may be approved. A 
fellow will receive a subsistence allowance of 
$16 for each day of tenure, a travel allow- 
ance, and may receive his regular salary. 

Appropriations Sought: In cooperation 
with the Department of State, the NSF 
awards NATO Senior Fellowships in Science. 
An amount of $32,000 is provided by NATO 
Brussels for the FY 1969. 

Appropriations: Allotment NATO Brus- 
sels: FY 1967, $30,000 (start of program); 
FY 1968, $32,000. 

Average Assistance: $1,500. 


Assistance Prerequisites: See page 24, 
Guide to Programs. 
Postgrant Requirements: Combination 


form giving: Starting date, Termination 
date, and Report of Activities, submitted 
after completion of tenure. 

Washington Contact: Mrs. Marjory R. 
Benedict, Program Director, Senior Fellow- 
ships Program, Division of Graduate Educa- 
tion in Science, NSF, Washington, D.C. 
Telephone: 202-343-6441. 

Application Deadlines: See page 24, Guide 
to Programs. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 month to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 25.21—-SENIOR FOREIGN SCIENTIST PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended, 

Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, 
Division Director, Graduate Education in 
Science, National Science Foundation, 

Nature of Program; Senior Foreign Scien- 
tist Fellowships are awarded to foreign scien- 
tists whose formal training, teaching, and 
research experiences are of sufficient distinc- 
tion to enable them to make cant 
contributions to science education and scien- 
tific research at American universities. 
Awards are made to scientists whose fields 
of specialization are in mathematics, the 
sciences (physical, biological, medical, and 
social), engineering, or interdisciplinary 
areas. 

Eligibility: U.S. Participating institutions 
are those which grant a Ph. D. in the sciences 
and indicate a desire to participate in the 
program, Applicants apply to a U. S. par- 
ticipating institution. The individuals, who 
cannot be a citizen or permanent resident 
of the U. S., must have already demonstrated 
outstanding ability in his field, either have 
a doctoral degree for 5 years or more, or 
the equivalent, be in good health and have 
sufficient proficiency in the English lan- 
guage, and be nominated by the U. S. par- 
ticipating institution. 

Available Assistance: Tenures from 5 to 12 
months may be requested. Stipends are com- 
mensurate with the level of salaries paid to 
U. S. faculty members of similar rank and 
status at the host institution, not to exceed 
$1,250 per month. A travel allowance is avall- 
able, 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$650,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President's budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and ob- 
ligated for this program in FY 1968 from 
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the total funds available to the Foundation 
is $650,000. The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds for the program 
in FY 1966 and 1967: FY 1966, $672,550; 
FY 1967, $643,800. 

Average Assistance: $11,456—average fel- 
lowship award in FY 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 27, 
Guide to Programs. 


Postgrant Requirements: Termination 
Evaluation report from U.S. institution re- 
quired. 


Washington Contact: Mrs. Marjory R. 
Benedict, Program Director, Senior Fellow- 
ships Program, Division of Graduate Educa- 
tion, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. Telephone: 202-343-6441. 

Application Deadlines: See P. 27, Guide to 
Programs, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 month to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: There is no related NSF 
program: See “Selected List of Major Fel- 
lowship Opportunities and Aids to Advanced 
Education for Foreign Nationals.” 

NO, 25,22—SCIENCE FACULTY FELLOWSHIPS 


Authorizing Statute: PL 6507-8ist, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, Di- 
vision Director, Graduate Education in 
Science. 

Nature of Program: Science Faculty Fellow- 
ships are awarded for study or work in 
mathematics, the sciences (physical, bio- 
logical, medical, and social), engineering, or 
interdisciplinary areas. Fellowships are not 
awarded in the arts and humanities, in 
clinical, education, or business areas, or in 
social work. The primary purpose of Science 
Faculty Fellowships is to help college teachers 
enhance their teaching effectiveness, rather 
than to provide research support. 

Eligibility: Individuals who are U.S. 
citizens or nationals, hold a baccalaureate 
degree or its equivalent, have had 3 or more 

years’ experience in teaching 
science, mathematics, or engineering as a 
full-time staff member at the collegiate (in- 
eluding junior college) level, and intend to 
eontinue teaching. 

Available Assistance: The usual tenure is 
9 to 12 months; however, tenures from 3 to a 
maximum of 15 months are available. Sti- 
pends are based on the applicant’s earned 
income; the Foundation’s contribution will 
not exceed $1,250 per month. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$3,000,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF p- in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$3,000,000. The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967; FY 1966, $4,160,000; FY 1967, 
$3,330,000. 

Average Assistance: $13,427T—average fel- 
lowship award in FY 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 22, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Termination 
Certificate and Termination Report. 

Washington Contact: Dr, Hall Taylor, Pro- 
gram Director, Faculty and Postdoctoral 
Fellowships, Division of Graduate Education 
Science, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
28 D.C. 20550. Telephone: 202-343 


Application Times: Applications must be 
submitted by early October of each year. 
Awards are announced in December. 

Reworking Time: 1 month to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: Comparable NSF pro- 
gram—Senior Postdoctoral Fellowships; have 
similar financial provisions but different ob- 
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jectives and eligibility requirements. This 
NSF program for junior college, college and 
university teachers of science is unique as far 
as the Federal Government is concerned, 


NO. 25.23-——-SENIOR POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, Di- 
vision Director, Graduate Education in 
Science. 

Nature of Program: Senior Postdoctoral 
Fellowships are awarded for study or research 
in mathematics, the sciences (physical, bio- 
logic, medical, and social), engineering, or 
interdisciplinary areas. Fellowships are not 
awarded in the arts and humanities, in clini- 
cal, education, or business areas, or in so- 
cial work. 

Eligibility: Individuals who are U.S. citi- 
zens or nationals, have held a doctoral de- 
gree in one of the basic fields of science, 
mathematics, or engineering for at least 5 
years, or the equivalent, and present an ac- 
ceptable plan of research at the postdoctoral 
academic level. 

Available Assistance: The usual tenure is 
9 to 12 months, though tenures of 3 to 24 
months are available. Stipends are based on 
the applicant’s earned income; the Founda- 
tion’s contribution does not exceed $1,250 per 
month. A travel allowance is provided. 

Appropriations Sought; An amount of 
$689,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an ap- 
e request of $500.0 million. 

Only one appropriation is 
avenue to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and ob- 
ligated for this program in FY 1968 from 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$698,000. The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966, $1,082,550; FY 1967, 
$774,405. 

Average Assistance: $12,695—average fel- 
lowship award in FY 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 21, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Termination Cer- 
tificate and Termination Report required. 

Washington Contact: Mrs. Marjory R. 
Benedict, Program Director, Senior Fellow- 
ships Program, Division of Graduate Educa- 
tion in Science, National Science Founda- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 20550. Telephone: 
202-343-6441 
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Application Times: Applications must be 
submitted by early October of each year. 
Awards are announced in December. 

Reworking Time: 1 month to six weeks. 

Related Programs: Comparable programs 
in NSF: NSF Science Faculty fellowships 
have similar financial provisions but different 
objectives and eligibility requirements. In 
other Federal agencies: Special Career Devel- 
opment Awards, administered by the National 
Institutes of Health. 


NO. 25.24—-NATO POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
IN SCIENCE 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, Di- 
vision Director, Graduate Education in 
Science, NSF, Washington, D.O. 

Nature of Program: NATO Postdoctoral 
Fellowships in Science are awarded for scien- 
tific study or work in mathematics, the 
sciences (physical, biological, medical, and 
social), engin: or interdisciplinary 
areas, Fellowships are not awarded for sup- 
port of work toward the M. S., D.V.M., or 
D.D.S. degrees, nor for support of residency 
training or similar work leading to a qualifi- 
cation in a clinical field, The NATO fellow- 
ships program is designed to assist in obtain- 
ing a closer collaboration among the scien- 
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tists of the NATO nations. Fellowships are 
awarded for full-time scientific study or 
work at nonprofit countries that are mem- 
bers of or are cooperating with NATO, 

Eligibility: Individuals, who are U.S. citi- 
zens or nationals, have demonstrated abil- 
ity and special aptitude for advanced train- 
ing in the sciences, and have a doctoral de- 
gree in one of the qualifying fields of science, 
or the equivalent. 

Available Assistance: Tenure is normally 9 
to 12 months, with outside limits of 6 and 
12 months. The stipend is $6,500 for the full 
year, and travel and dependency allowance 
may also be provided. 

Appropriations Sought; On behalf of the 
Department of State, the NSF is responsible 
for the administration of this program of 
postdoctoral study by citizens or nationals 
of the U.S. An allotment of $312,000 is esti- 
mated for FY 1969. This program is funded 
by NATO Brussels. 

Appropriations: Allotment received from 
NATO Brussels for FY 1968 was $312,000; FY 
1967, $312,000; FY 1966, $300,000. 

Average Assistance: $8,457—average fel- 
lowship award in FY 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: 
Guide to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Termination 
Certification and Termination Report re- 
quired. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Hall Taylor, Pro- 
gram Director, Faculty and Postdoctoral Fel- 
lowships, Division of Graduate Education in 
Science, NSF, Washington, D.C. Telephone: 
202-343-6011. 

Application Times: Applications must be 
submitted by late September; awards are 
announced in November. 

Reworking Time: 1 month to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: Related programs in 
NSF, Postdoctoral Fellowships. In other Fed- 
eral agencies: (1) Fulbright-Hays Pro- 
gram (2) Postdoctoral Research 
(AFOSR); (3) Public Health Service Post- 
doctoral Fellowships. 


NO. 25.25—POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
(REGULAR) 

Authorizing Statute: P.L, 81-507, as 
amended, 

Administrator: Dr. Howard D. Kramer, 
Division Director, Graduate Education in 
Science. 

Nature of Program: Postdoctoral Fellow- 
ships are awarded for study or work in 
mathematics, the sciences (physical, biolog- 
ical, medical, and social) engineering, and 
interdisciplinary areas, Fellowships are not 
awarded in the arts and humanities, in clin- 
ical, education or business areas, or in social 
work. 

Eligibility: Individuals, who are U.S. Cit- 
izens or nationals, hold a doctoral degree in 
one of the qualifying fields of science, or its 
equivalent, and presents an acceptable plan 
of study or research at the postdoctoral ac- 
ademic level. 

Available Assistance: The usual tenure is 
12 months, with outside limits of 6 to 24 
months. The normal annual stipend is $6,500. 
A travel and dependency allowance may also 
be provided. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $1,- 
000,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$1,000,000. The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967; FY 1966, $1,580,000; FY 1967, $1,- 
201,000. 

Average Assistance: $9,608—average fellow- 
ship award in FY 1967. 


See page 23, 
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Assistance Prerequisites: See page 20, 
Guide to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Termination Cer- 
tificate and Termination Report required. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Hall Taylor, Pro- 
gram Director, Faculty and Postdoctoral Fel- 
lowships, Division of Graduate Education in 
Science, National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. Telephone: 202-343-6011. 

Application Times: Applications must be 
submitted by early December of each year. 
Awards are announced in March, 

Reworking Time: 1 month to 6 weeks. 

Related Programs: Related programs in 
NSF—NATO Postdoctoral Fellowships in 
Science. Related programs in other Federal 
agencies: (1) Atomic Energy Commission 
Postdoctoral Fellowships; (2) Federal Labora- 
tories Postdoctoral Resident Research Asso- 
ciateships; (3) NASA Postdoctoral Resident 
Research Associateships; (4) Postdoctoral 
Research Program (AFOSR) Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research; (5) Public Health 
Service Postdoctoral Fellowships; (6) Smith- 
sonian Regular Postdoctoral Visiting Re- 
search Associateships; (7) Fulbright-Hays 
program, Department of State. Information 
on the above programs may be found in the 
publication, “Fellowships in the Arts and 
Sciences” Tenth Edition, 1967-68, American 
Council on Education. 


NO. 25.26—PROGRAM OF ACADEMIC YEAR 
INSTITUTES FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Reinhard L. Korgen, 

Director, College Teacher Program, 
Division of Undegraduate Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Telephone: 202- 
343-7893. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
for academic year institute which provide 
college teacher with training opportunities 
in a university environment during regular 
sessions. Teacher-participants may enroll in 
laboratory work presided over by the univer- 
sity’s regular faculty. At the same time they 
usually are enrolled in core courses or sem- 
inars that are planned especially for the 
group of college teachers selected as par- 
ticipants. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible to apply for 
grants are normally colleges and universities 
offering doctoral programs in the science 
disciplines involved. For an individual to at- 
tend, he must be a US college teacher in 
one of the qualifying sciences, must have 3 
years of college teaching experience, and for 
special institutes only, must be an early re- 
tiree from another career, plan to teach at 
the college level, and must have a good 
initial preparation in some area of science. 

Available Assistance: For experienced 
teachers, a maximum stipend of $3,000 is 
paid for the period September 1 through 
June 30, and dependency and travel allow- 
ances are provided. 

Appropriations Sought; An amount of $5.5 
million is included for the following four 
programs for college teachers—Academic 
Year Institutes, In-Service Seminars, Sum- 
mer Institutes, and Short Courses—within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President's budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

A tions; Only one appropriation 
is available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program Academie Year In- 
stitutes for College Teachers—in FY 1968 
from the total funds available to the Foun- 
dation is $812,550. The following amounts 
were obligated for this program from avail- 
able funds in FY 1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, 
$928,690; FY 1967, $1,026,620. 

Average Assistance: In this p: the 
average grant is about $85,000, with each 
project accommodating from five to 20 par- 
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ticipants at an average cost of approximately 
$6,500 for each. 

Assistance Prerequisites: For institutions 
applying to NSF: see College Teacher Pro- 
grams—Guide for Preparation of Proposals 
and Operation of Projects” (issued by NSF 
annually in March). For teachers applying to 
NSF-supported institutes: see Guide to Pro- 
grams, p. 29; “Directory of College Teacher 
Programs (issued annually by NSF in early 
December). 

Postgrant Requirements: Post-grant re- 
porting for these programs is in two parts: 
the first part consists of filling out a “Status 
Report Form“ which is basically a roster of 
participants with information about them; 
the second part describes the accomplish- 
ments of the given project. A detailed Fiscal 
Report must be submitted at the end of the 
grant period. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: There are no Regional/ 
State officials appointed to serve as contacts. 
For each grant made, a Project Director 18 
named by the institution. Applications from 
teachers are submitted to the Project Direc- 
tors at the institutions, not to the NSF. 
Project Directors and details of the programs 
are listed in the “Directory of College 
Teacher Programs” (issued annually by NSF 
in early December); can be obtained by 
writing to the Program Clerk, College 
Teacher Programs, NSF, Washington, D.C. 
20550 


Application Deadlines: Closing date for 
submission of proposals is July 1 each year. 
See Guide to Programs, p. 29, about dead- 
lines for participants applying to the 
Institutions, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The average 
elapsed time between receipt of a proposal 
and notice of return or request for rework- 
ing is 2.5 months. 

Related Programs: Related programs ad- 
ministered by this agency are the other pro- 
grams of the College Teacher Programs, the 
Advanced Science Education Program and 
the Science Faculty Fellowship Program. Re- 
lated programs, other agencies: programs of 
Bureau of High Education, Office of 
Education. 


Delaware Delaware Total U.S. 
applicants participants participants 


Fiscal year 19566 
Fiscal year 1957 


0 145 
0 155 


Om 


NO. 25.30—COLLEGE SCIENCE IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 
amended, 

Administrator: Dr. Donald Schwartz, Pro- 
gram Director, Special Projects Di- 
vision of Undergraduate Education in 
Science, National Science Foundation. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
accelerate development of the capabilities of 
predominantly undergraduate institutions in 
the sciences (physical, biological, medical, 
and social), mathematics, and engineering. 
In general, a development plan may include 
any combination of activities calculated to 
improve the preparation of college students 
for careers in science, including careers in 
science teaching. 

Eligibility: Colleges and Universities with 
strong baccalaureate programs in the sciences 
and that have not granted more than 10 Ph. 
D. degrees in the sciences during the most 
recent 3-year period. Preference is given to 
institutions awarding 100 or more bacca- 
laureates in the sciences in the most recent 
3-year period. 

Available Assistance: The maximum dura- 
tion of grants is 3 years; grants will not 
normally exceed $100,000 per year. 

Appropriation Sought: An amount of $12.0 
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million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President’s budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The amount 
estimated to be available and obligated for 
this program in FY 1968 from the total funds 
available to the Foundation is $10.0 mil- 
lion. 

The following amounts were obligated 
from available funds in FY 1966 and FY 
1967: FY 1966, none (program not in effect); 
FY 1967, $2,464,000. 

Average Assistance: $182,189; range for 
1967, $104,000 to $280,000; mean, $164,267. 

Assistance Prequisites; See page 55 of NSF 
Guide to Programs and the attached an- 
nouncement E 66—-U-10 “College Science Im- 
provement Program—Guide for the Prepara- 
tion of Proposals" (issued annually by NSF 
in March). 

Postgrant Requirements: The project di- 
rector is required to submit, at the end of 
each year of the grant, a narrative report on 
the progress of the project to date, com- 
paring achievements with those anticipated 
in the approved proposal. Fiscal reports, 
showing specific uses of grant funds, are also 
required annually and at the termination of 
the grant. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Lyle W. Phillips, 
Director, Division of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion in Science, National Science Foundation, 
rer D.C. 20550. Telephone: 202-343 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 9 months. 

Related Programs: Special Projects in Un- 
dergraduate Science Education, Undergrad- 
ute Student Projects Program, Undergradu- 
ate Instructional Scientific Equipment Pro- 
gram, Departmental Science Development 
Program. 


NO. 25.31—SCIENCE CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM (UNDERGRADUATE EDUCATION) 

Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator; Alfred F. Borg, Program 
Director. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded for 
projects directed toward the improvement 
of undergraduate science instruction, par- 
ticularly the development of new science 
courses and instructional techniques and 
materials. Materials developed by these 
projects are expected to have potential for 
widespread adoption and applicability. 

Eligibility; Colleges, universities, and other 
appropriate nonprofit institutions and orga- 
nizations. A prime requisite for support oi 
a proposed project is a substanial commit- 
ment of time and effort by scientists who are 
distinguished as teachers and investigators 
in the disciplines concerned. 

Available Assistance: Projects supported 
include studies of problems and ways to ini- 
tiate appropriate efforts to solve them, de- 
velopment and evaluation of innovative ap- 
proaches to science teaching, and develop- 
ment of instructional aids for presentation 
of new subject matter. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $7,- 
500,00 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF p in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all pro; The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$6,650,000. 

The following amounts were obligated 
from available funds in FY 1966 and FY 
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1967: FY 1966, $5,647,271; 
665,744. 

Average Assistance: The Program made 
grants in FY 1967 varying in size from $4,120 
to $505,700. Forty-three grants were made; 
the average value was $158,081. Because of 
the great variation in type and size of the 
projects supported, the average dollar value 
has no real meaning. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants must 
submit a proposal judged by their peers to 
merit Foundation support. They must also 
present assurance of compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Postgrant Requirements: The grantee is 
required to submit appropriate interim and 
final reports for scrutiny by Program staff. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Alfred F. Borg, 
Program Director, Science Curriculum Im- 
provement Program (Undergraduate), Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
20550, (Area Code 202) 343-4773. 

Application Deadlines: None. Proposals 
may be submitted at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 
months. 

Reworking Time: 1 to 4 months. 

Related Programs: (A) Student and Cur- 
riculum Improvement Section, Division of 
Pre-College Education in Science, National 
Science Foundation, (B) Division of Educa- 
tional Laboratories, U.S, Office of Education. 


NO. 25.32—IN-SERVICE SEMINARS PROGRAM FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 
amended, 

Administrator: Dr. Reinhart L. Korgen, 

Director, College Teacher 
Division of Undergraduate Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
for in-service seminars designed to meet pro- 
fessional needs of college faculty who are 
located within commuting distance of the 
institution conducting the seminar. These 
seminars enable the teacher-participants, 
while teaching on a fulltime basis, to obtain 
additional knowledge of subject matter in 
their scientific disiciplines, to become ac- 
quainted with new textbooks and laboratory 
equipment, or take courses as part of a grad- 
uate degree program. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible to apply 
for grants are colleges and universities that 
offer graduate p in the sciences in- 
volved. For an individual to be eligible to 
attend, he must be a U.S. college teacher in 
one of the sciences (biological, medical, phys- 
ical, or social), mathematics, or engineering 
(Teachers at junior or community colleges 
or technical schools are eligible), or must be 
an early retiree from another career, plan 
to teach at the college level, and have a 
good initial preparation in some area of 
science, and must live within commuting dis- 
tance to the in-service seminar. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $5.5 
million is included for the following four 
programs for college teachers—Academic Year 
Institutes, In-Service Seminars, Summer In- 
stitutes, and Short Courses—within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF in FY 1969 as 
shown in the President's budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Past Appropriations: Only one appropria- 
tion is available to NSF for all programs. 
The amount estimated to be available and 
obligated for this program—In-Service Semi- 
nars—in FY 1968 from the total funds avail- 
able to the Foundation is $82,060. 

The following amounts were obligated for 
this program from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $52,060; FY 1967, 
$134,170. 

Average Assistance: In this program the 
average grant is about $10,000 for a project 
that accommodates as many as 150 college 
teachers in a brief program or in a succession 
of brief programs. Average cost per partici- 


FY 1967, $6,- 
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pant has been in the neighborhood of $150 
for the last two years. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See ‘College 
Teachers Programs—Guide of Preparation Of 
Proposals and Operation of Projects” (issued 
by NSF annually in March). 

For teachers applying to NSF-supported 
Programs: see Guide to Programs, p. 32; Di- 
rectory of College Teacher Programs” (issued 
by NSF annually in early December). 

Postgrant Requirements: Post-grant re- 
porting for these programs is in two parts: 
the first part consists of filling out a “Status 
Report Form” which is basically a roster of 
participants with information about them; 
the second part describes the accomplish- 
ments of the given project. A detailed Fiscal 
Report must be submitted at the end of the 
grant period. 

Washington Contact: Telephone number: 
(202) 343-7893. 

Local Contact: There are no Regional/State 
Officials appointed to serve as contacts. For 
each grant made a Project Director is named 
by the institution. Applications from teachers 
are submitted to the Project Directors at the 
institutions, not to the NSF. Project Direc- 
tors and details of the program are listed in 
the “Directory of College Teacher Programs” 
(issued by NSF annually in early December) ; 
can be obtained by writing to the Program 
Clerk, College Teacher Programs, NSF, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. 

Application Deadlines: Closing date for 
submission of proposals by the institutions is 
July 1 each year. For information about 
deadlines for applying as participants, 
teachers should write to the Project Directors 
as listed in the NSF Directory. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Application 
deadline, July 1; grants announced, latter 
part of October. 

Reworking Time: The average elapsed time 
between receipt of a proposal and notice of 
return or request for reworking is 2.5 months. 

Related Programs: Related programs ad- 
ministered by NSF are the other programs of 
the College Teacher Programs, the Advanced 
Science Education Program, and the Science 
Faculty Fellowship Program. Related pro- 
grams administered by other agencies: pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education. 


NO. 25.33-—-UNDERGRADUATE RESEARCH 
PARTICIPATION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Donald C. McGuire, Pro- 
gram Director, Undergraduate Student Pro- 
grams. 

Nature of Program: To accelerate and en- 
rich the development of undergraduate sci- 
ence majors through direct experience in 
current research. An additional objective is 
to assist departments in assessing the role 
of practical experience (research participa- 
tion) in the training of science majors. See 
also: p. 34 Guide to Programs (NSF 68-6) . 

Eligibility: Organizations eligible to apply 
are colleges, universities, and non-profit re- 
search institutions. For an individual to par- 
ticipate, he must be a full-time undergrad- 
uate student and be well-grounded in sci- 
ence. 

Available Assistance: All assistance is in 
the form of grants to the institutions se- 
lected. Grants have two components: sti- 
pends (allowances in support of the edu- 
cation of the participants) and operating 
cost allowances. Undergraduate students 
who receive research participation training 
are selected by the grantee institutions, not 
— 5 NSF. 

tions Sought: An amount of $6.5 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
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available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to NSF is $4.5 million. 

The following amounts were obligated from 
avaliable funds in FY 1966 and FY 1967: 
FY 1966, $6,582,865; FY 1967, $4,734,265. 

Average Assistance: Average grant supports 
6.7 participants for 10+ weeks at a total 
cost of $8,350. Grants ranged from $1,400 for 
one participant to $26,240 for 32 participants 
in FY 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See NSF 68-6, p. 
34, Guide to Programs. Institutions must 
submit proposals judged by their peers to 
merit Foundation support; they must also 
present assurance of compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Undergraduate stu- 
dents must meet the academic require- 
ments of the institutions to be selected as 
participants. 

Program Requirements; One sheet is com- 
pleted by each participant and endorsed by 
the research supervisor; 2 copies of this are 
required. A report by the project director, 
consisting of six reportable items, is re- 
quired annually in 3 copies. Evaluation by 
Program staff affects, in marginal cases, size 
of renewal grants. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Donald C. Mc- 
Guire, Program Director, Undergraduate Stu- 
dent Programs, Division of Undergraduate 
Education in Science, National Science Foun- 
dation, (Area Code 202) 343-6482. 

Application Deadlines: Second Monday 
each September (one annually). 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 15 weeks. 

Related Programs: This program is the only 
Federally supported Program of apprentice- 
like training in the students’ subjects for 
undergraduate students. Similar activities are 
possible but not required under the OE Pro- 
gram, College Work-study (Title IV-C of 
Higher Education Act of 1965). 


NO. 25.34—-PROGRAM OF RESEARCH PARTICIPATION 
OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Reinhard L. Korgen, 
Program Director, College Teacher Programs, 
Division of Undergraduate Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
20550. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
provide summer research opportunities for 
college teachers who have adequate subject- 
matter knowledge in their scientific disci- 
plines but have limited opportunity for re- 
search during the academic year. Many of the 
grantee institutions are authorized to nomi- 
nate participants to receive academic year 
extensions. Each of these awards is intended 
to encourage the summer participant to con- 
tinue his research in the ensuing 2 academic 
years at his home institution with grants to 
the home institution for those selected. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible are nor- 
mally colleges and universities that offer Ph. 
D. degrees, or field stations and research 
laboratories affiliated with them. For an in- 
dividual to participate, he must have a 
master’s degree in the scientific field of the 
intended research participation, and must be 
a U.S. college teacher in one of the sciences 
(biological, medical, physical, or social), 
mathematics, or engineering. Teachers at 
junior or community colleges or technical 
schools are eligible. 

Available Assistance: The maximum sti- 
pend is $75 per week for predoctoral partici- 
pants, and $100 per week for postdoctoral 
participants. Dependency and travel allow- 
ances are also provided. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $1.8 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 
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Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$1,526,310. 

The following amounts were obligated for 
this program from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $1,357,235; FY 
1967, $1,572,980. 

Average Assistance: In this the 
average grant is about $21,000 for a project 
supporting 7 college teachers in research 
participation lasting throughout the summer 
and costing on the average of $3,000 per 
participant; included in this cost, however, 
are funds enabling the Foundation to sup- 
port half the participants in a two-year 
continuation of research at their home 
campuses, Each such two-year “continuation 
grant” is for $2,000, often increased by 
matching funds from an Institutional Grant. 

Assistance Prerequisites; For institutions 
applying to NSF: see “College Teacher Pro- 
grams—Guide for Preparation of Pro 
and Operation of Projects” (issued by NSF 
annually in March). For teachers applying 
to NSF-supported institutes: see Guide to 
Programs, p. 33; “Director of College Teacher 
Programs” (issued by NSF annually in early 
December). 

Postgrant Requirements; Postgrant report- 
ing for these programs is in two parts: the 
first part consists of filling out a “Status Re- 
port Form” which is basically a roster of 
participants with information about them; 
the second part is a detailed report on the 
project. A detailed Fiscal Report must be 
submitted at the end of the grant period. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 
Telephone: 202-343-7893. 

Local Contact: There are no Regional/State 
Officials appointed to serve as contacts, For 
each grant made a Project Director is named 
by the institution. Applications from teach- 
ers are submitted to the Project Directors at 
the institutions, not to the NSF. Project Di- 
rectors and details of the programs are listed 
in the “Directory of College Teacher Pro- 
grams” (issued by NSF annually in early De- 
cember); can be obtained by writing to the 


Application Deadlines: Closing date for 
submission of proposals by institutions is 
July 1 each year, For information about dead- 
lines for applying as participants, teachers 
should write to the Directors of the projects 
as listed in the NSF Directory. The average 
elapsed time between receipt of a proposal 
and receipt of a grant letter or a denial letter 
is 3 to 4 months (July to October). 

Reworking Time: The average elapsed time 
between receipt of a proposal and notice of 
return or request for reworking is 2.5 months. 

Related Programs: Related programs ad- 
ministered by NSF are the other programs of 
the College Teacher Programs, the Advanced 
Science Education Program and the Science 
Faculty Fellowship Program. Related pro- 
grams administered by other agencies: pro- 
grams of the Bureau of Higher Education, 
US. Office of Education. 

NO. 25.35—PROGRAM OF SHORT COURSES FOR 
COLLEGE TEACHERS—PROGRAM OF SUMMER IN- 
STITUTES FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Authorizing Statute: P.L. 

amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Reinhard L. Korgen, 
Program Director, College Teacher 
Division of Undergraduate Education, Na- 
tional Science Foundation, Washington, D.C. 
20550. 

Nature of Program: Summer Institutes. 
Grants are awarded to support summer in- 
stitutes in advanced-level science, mathemat- 
ics, and engineering courses for college teach- 
ers, Such courses permit exploration in depth 
of those areas that may . become 


reorganiza- 
tion and strengthening of the college cur- 
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riculum. The duration of the summer in- 
stitutes varies considerably, but 7 weeks is 
the average. 

Short Courses. Grants are awarded for 


P 
4 weeks duration) covering recent advances 
in selected areas of their scientific fields. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible to apply 
for grants are normally colleges and univer- 
sities with graduate programs where staffing 
laboratories, and libraries are adequate for 
the advanced nature of the work. For an in- 
dividual to be eligible, he must be a U.S. 
college teacher of one of the sciences (bio- 
logical, medical, physical, or social), mathe- 
matics, or engineering (teachers at junior or 
community colleges or technical schools are 
eligible); or must be an early retiree from 
another career, plan to teach at the college 
level, and have a good initial preparation in 
some area of science. 

Available Assistance: A maximum stipend 
of $75 per week for predoctoral participants; 
$100 per week to postdoctoral participants. 
Travel allowances are paid, but dependency 
is only available for the Summer Institutes. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $5.5 
million is included for the following four pro- 
grams for college teachers: Academic Year 
Institutes, In-Service Seminars, Summer In- 
stitutes, and Short Courses—within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF programs in FY 1969 as 
shown in the President’s budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for these programs, in FY 1968 from 
the total funds available to the Foundation 
is $610,890 for Short Courses, $3,060,240 for 
Summer Institutes. 

The following amounts were obligated for 
these programs from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966—$616,800 (short 
courses), $2,739,030 (summer institutes; FY 
1967—$507,430 (short courses), $3,259,250 
(summer institutes). 

Average Assistance; In these two programs 
the average grant is about $35,000 for a proj- 
ect that accommodates about 30 college 
teachers and which therefore costs on the 
average a little less than $1,200 per teacher- 
participant, counting both participant allow- 
ances and allowances for operating costs. 

Assistance Prerequisites: For institutions 
applying to NSF: see “College Teacher Pro- 
grams—Guide for Preparation and Operation 
of Projects” (Issued by NSF annually in 
March). 

For teachers applying to NSF-supported 
programs at the institutions: see Guide to 
Programs, pp. 30-31; “Directory of College 
Teacher Programs” (issued annually by NSF 
in early December). 

Postgrant Requirements: 
porting for these programs is in two parts: 
the first part consists of filling out a “Status 
Report Form” which is basically a roster of 
participants with information about them; 
the second part describes the accomplish- 
ments of the given project. A detailed Fiscal 
Report must be submitted at the end of the 
grant period. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 
Telephone: 202-343-7893. 

Local Contact: There are no Regional/State 
Officials appointed to serve as contacts. For 
each grant made a Project Director is named 
by the Institution. Applications from teach- 
ers are submitted to the Project Directors at 
the institutions, not to the NSF. Project Di- 
rectors and details of the programs are listed 
in the “Directory of College Teacher Pro- 
grams” (issued by NSF annually in early 
December); can be obtained by writing to 
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and receipt of a grant letter is July-late 
October. 

Reworking Time: The average elapsed time 
between receipt of a proposal and notice of 
return or request for reworking is 2.5 months. 


programs of other agencies: programs of the 
Bureau of Higher Education, U.S. Office of 
Education. 


NO. 25.36—INSTRUCTIONAL SCIENTIFIC EQUIP- 
MENT PROGRAM 
Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended, 
Administrator: Dr. James C. Kellett, Jr. 


the purchase of equipment that will signifi- 
cantly improve science curricula at the un- 
dergraduate level. 

Eligibility: Junior colleges, colleges, and 
universities. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $6.0 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0. 


FY 1967: FY 1966—$7,736,045; FY 1967— 
$4,906,120, 


Fiscal year 
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Assistance Prerequisites: See page 35 of 


Operation of Proposals”. Not more than 50% 
of the cost of the equipment will be funded 
by the Foundation, and the institution's 
matching funds must be derived from non- 
Federal sources. 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 25-28 
of “Guide for the Operation of Projects” 
(attached). Applicants must submit a pro- 
posal judged by their peers to merit Founda- 
tion support. They must also present assur- 
ance of compliance with the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

Washington Contact: Dr. J. C. Kellett, Jr., 


ate Education in Science, National Science 
Foundation. B. Title VI of the Higher Educa- 
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tion Act of 1965, and C. Title II of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, both titles adminis- 
tered by U.S. Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20202. 


NO. 25.37——VISITING SCIENTISTS PROGRAM 
(COLLEGES) 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Donald Schwartz, Pro- 
gram Director, Special Projects Program, Di- 
vision of Undergraduate Education in Sci- 
ence, National Science Foundation. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded for 
experimental projects in undergraduate edu- 
cation that represent promising innovations 
or totally new approaches, These may possi- 
bly inyolve several elements of, or variants 
of, existing NSF programs. Among the proj- 
ects that have been supported are special 
activities of science teaching centers where 
facilities are provided for cooperative work 
by faculties from many different institu- 
tions, and science education programs of in- 
ter-institutional associations which enable 
groups of colleges and universities to pool 
their resources in undertaking the solution 
of mutual problems in science education. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, and other 
appropriate non-profit institutions and orga- 
nizations. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $2.5 
million is included for this program and the 
Special Projects Program (Undergraduate 
Education) within the total obligational 
authority of $527.0 million requested for all 
NSF programs in FY 1969 as shown in the 
President’s budget. The amount of $527.0 
million includes an appropriation request of 
$500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for the Visiting Scientists Program 
(Colleges) in FY 1968 from the total funds 
available to the Foundation is $284,905. 

The following amounts were obligated from 
available funds in FY 1966 and FY 1967: FY 
1966, $290,000; FY 1967, $143,225. 

Average Assistance: The range of grants 
awarded in FY 1967 was from $1,890 to $28,- 
830. This range would make averages mean- 
ingless. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicants must 
submit proposals judged by their peers to 
merit NSF support. They must also present 
assurance of compliance with the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Postgrant Requirements: Grantees must 
provide the Foundation with periodic prog- 
ress reports and a final critique of the 
project. Periodic and final fiscal reports are 
also required. 

Washington Contact: See answer to Ad- 
ministrator, Telephone (202) 343-6443. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 to 6 months. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO, 25.38—SPECIAL PROJECTS PROGRAM (UNDER- 
GRADUATE EDUCATION) 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Donald Schwartz, Pro- 

Director, Special Projects Program, Di- 
vision of Undergraduate Education in Sci- 
ence, National Science Foundation, 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
for experimental projects in undergraduate 
education that represent promising innova- 
tions or totally new approaches. These may 
possibly involve several elements of, or var- 
iants of, existing NSF programs. Among the 
projects that have been supported have been 
special education projects for college teach- 
ers, and special projects for college students. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, and other 
appropriate non-profit institutions and or- 
ganizations. 
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Appropriations Sought: An amount of $2.5 
million is included for this p and the 
Visiting Scientists Program (College) within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President’s budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program—Special Projects— 
in FY 1968 from the total funds available to 
the Foundation is $715,095. 

The following amounts were obligated for 
this program from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $1,116,327; FY 
1967, $542,718. 

Average Assistance: The range of grants 
awarded in FY 1967 was from $735 to $121,- 
760. This range would make averages mean- 
ingless. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Special Proj- 
ects Program information sheet. Applicants 
must submit a proposal judged by their peers 
to merit Foundation support. They must 
also present assurance of compliance with 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Postgrant Requirements: Grantees must 
provide the Foundation with periodic prog- 
ress reports and a final critique of the proj- 
ect. Periodic and final fiscal reports are also 
required. 

Washington Contact: See answer Admin- 
istrator, Telephone: (202) 343-6443. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 4 to 6 months. 

Related Programs: Special Projects Pro- 
gram in Undergraduate Education in Sci- 
ence is related to programs administered by 
the Advanced Science Education Programs in 
the Foundation’s Division of Graduate Ed- 
ucation, 


NO. 25.45—-INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS FOR SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.O. 507, 81st Con- 
, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. J. Merton England, Pro- 
gram Director, Institutional Grants for Sci- 
ence Program. 

Nature of Program: Formula Grants are 
awarded, based on total amounts awarded 
through specific research grants, to 
strengthen and balance programs of scien- 
tific research and education at colleges and 
universities, The grants may be used, at the 
discretion of the institution, for scientific 
research, for education, or for both. The 
funds must be used for direct costs of scien- 
tific activities. 

Eligibility: Universities and colleges that 
during the previous year received one or more 
of the following types of grants: Research; 
Undergraduate Research Participation; or 
Research Participation for College Teachers. 

Available Assistance: The 1967 formula 
provided for a grant equal to 100 percent of 
the first $10,000 in applicable grants to an 
institution, plus a graduated (on a decreas- 
ing scale) percentage of the amount of grants 
in excess of $10,000. The maximum grant to 
an institution is about $150,000. More than 
400 institutions annually participate in this 
program. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $15,- 
000,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds availabe to the Foundation is 
$15,000,000. The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966, $14,517,899; FY 1967, 
$15,152,015. 
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Average Assistance: In FY 1967, 517 insti- 
tutions received grants ranging from $709 to 
$159,186. The average was $29,308; the me- 
dian $12,260. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 57, NSF 
Guide to Programs and pamphlet Institu- 
tional Grants for Science, 1968.” 

Postgrant Requirements: See pamphlet 
“Institutional Grants for Science, 1968” and 
page 57, NSF Guide to Programs. 

Washington Contact: Dr. J. Merton Eng- 
land, Program Director, Institutional Grants 
Program, Associate Director (Institutional 
Relations), National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 20550—Area Code 202—343- 
6061. 

Application Deadlines: April 30. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Grants are 
announced in mid-June. 

Related Programs DHEW (NIH): 1. Gen- 
eral Research Support Grant Program, 2. 
Biomedical Sciences Support Grant Program, 


NO. 25.46-——-DEPARTMENTAL SCIENCE DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L, 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. W. V. Consolazio, Head, 
Departmental Science Development Section. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
improve the quality of research and educa- 
tional activity in individual areas of science 
and engineering in institutons that are al- 
ready engaged in such activities at the gradu- 
ate level, but that have not moved into the 
top rank on a broad front. Science as de- 
fined for purposes of this program includes 
the biological, engineering, mathematical, 
physical, and social sciences, and interdis- 
ciplinary areas formed by two or more of 
these fields. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities that 
now have graduate programs in science edu- 
cation and research at the master’s or doc- 
tor’s level. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $12,- 
000,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$12,000,000. The following amounts were obli- 
gated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966, $2,367,429; FY 1967, 
$4,390,440. : 

Average Assistance: As of April 1, 1968, 14 
grants ranging from $300,000 to $600,000, 
averaging $522,960. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 54, NSF 
Guide to Programs, See also brochure “De- 
partmental Science Development Program” 
and “Important Notice” dated April 10, 1968. 

Postgrant Requirements: See brochure “De- 
partmental Science Development Program.” 

Washington Contact: Dr. W. V. Consolazio, 
Head, Departmental Science Development 
Section, Associate Director (Institutional Re- 
lations), National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. Area Code 202-343-6872. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6-8 months. 

Related Programs: DHEW-NIH Health Sci- 
ences Advancement Awards Program (re- 
lated to some extent; however, restricted to 
area of Health Sciences only). 

NO, 25.47—UNIVERSITY SCIENCE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81st Congress, 
as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. D. D. Smith, Head, 
University Science Development Section. 

Nature of Program: Development grants 
are awarded to assist selected graduate in- 
stitutions in developing significantly greater 
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strength in their research and education 
programs in sclence. Science as defined for 
purposes of this includes the bio- 
logical, engineering, mathematical, physical, 
and social sciences, and interdisciplinary 
areas formed by two or more of these fields. 

Eligibility: Universities that have active 
programs at the Ph.D. level and grant the 
Ph.D. in science or engineering. Grants are 
to institutions already g consider- 
able strength that are judged to have the 
greatest possibility of moving to a signifi- 
cantly higher level of scientific quality. 

Available Assistance: The maximum 
amount of a grant normally will not exceed 
$6 million for a three year period, with the 
possibility of a supplementary grant to cover 
an additional two year period, 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$20,000,000 is included for this program 
within the total obligational authority of 
$527.0 million requested for all NSF pro- 
grams in FY 1969 as shown in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The amount of $527.0 million 
includes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$29,000,000. The following amounts were 
obligated from available funds in FY 1966 
and FY 1967: FY 1966, $36,375,000; FY 1967, 
$33,169,000. 

Average Assistance: During FY 1967, eight 
grants were awarded, ranging from $2,527,- 
000 to $5,000,000 for an average of $4,146,- 
125. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 53, NSF 
Guide to Programs, and brochure “Univer- 
sity Science Development Program.” Al- 
though matching of NSF funds is not a 
requirement, the Foundation does expect 
the institution to contribute funds above 
its present level of support for the areas 
covered in the proposal. 

Postgrant Requirements: See brochure 
“University Science Development Program.” 

Washington Contact: Dr. D. D. Smith, 
Head, University Science Development Sec- 
tion, te Director (Institutional Rela- 
tions), National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. Area Code 202—343-6538. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6-8 months. 

Related Programs: DHEW-NIH Health Sci- 
ences Advancement Awards Program (related 
to some extent; however, restricted to areas 
of Health Sciences only). 


NO, 25.48—GRADUATE SCIENCE FACILITIES PRO- 
GRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 8ist Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Joshua M. Leise, Head, 
Graduate Science Facilities Section. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
for the construction or renovation of facili- 
ties (excluding classrooms) used for grad- 
uate scientific research or for graduate re- 
search in the sciences. 

Eligibility: Institutions with departments 
that offer at least a master’s degree in the 
sciences (social, biological, and physical), 
mathematics, or engineering. 

Available Assistance: The primary criteria 
for the award of a grant are the demon- 
strated merit of existing staff, ongoing re- 
search, and graduate training programs. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $10,- 
000,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF p in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations; Only one appropriation s 
available to NSF for all 
amount estimated to be available and bhs 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
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total funds available to the Foundation is 
$19,000,000. The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds in FY 1966 
and FY 1967: FY 1966, $16,216,676; FY 1967, 
$24,547,572. 

Average Assistance: In FY 1967, grants 
ranged from $3,267 to $1,500,000 and “aver- 
aged” $270,000; however, individual varia- 
tions make an average figure somewhat 
meaningless. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 56, NSF 
Guide to Programs, and brochure, “Grants 
for Graduate Science Facilities”. The insti- 
tution must provide, from non-Federal 
sources, matching funds at least equal to 
the amount provided by the Foundation. 
Those institutions qualifying under the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
(P.L. 89-4) are not required to provide 
matching funds. 

Postgrant Requirements: 
progress reports. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Joshua M. Leise, 
Head, Graduate Science Facilities Section, 
Associate Director (Institutional Relations), 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. 20550, Telephone: 202-343-6031. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 5 to 8 months. 

Related Programs: DHEW-NIH Health Re- 
search Facilities Program, DHEW-OE—Title 
11—Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963; 
NASA-Sustaining University Program (pro- 
vides some facilities support). 


NO, 25.50—-COMPUTER SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Fred W. Weingarten, 
Office of Computing Activities. 

Nature of Program: The Computer Science 
Program seeks to strengthen and expand 
education and research activities, at both 
graduate and undergraduate levels, in the 
broad area of study loosely encompassed 
under the title “Computer Science.” 

Support will be given to faculty and stu- 
dent research activities ranging from purely 
theoretical studies in such fields as the the- 
ory of automata or languages to the problems 
of complex computer systems. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities, con- 
sortia of such institutions, and nonprofit re- 
search organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: See page 3, Grants for 
Computing Activities (NSF 68-4). 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$2,000,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$1,700,000. 

The following amounts vere obligated 
from available funds in FY 1966 and 1967: 
FY 1966, $988,800; FY 1967, $1,395,966. 

Average Assistance: In FY 1967, $70,000 
(range: $4,000-$250,000) . 

Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions eli- 
gible—see answer to question 5. Activities 
eligible, see page 3, Grants for Computing 
Activities (NSF 68-4). 

Postgrant Requirements: See Grants for 
Scientific Research (NSF 63-37), pages 23-24. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Fred W. Weingar- 
ten, See Administrator above, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Area Code 202, 343-6885. 

Application Deadlines: Proposals may be 
submitted at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 9 months. 

Reworking Time: 3 months. 


Related Programs: Programs of NSF Re- 
search Divisions, 
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NO. 25.51—INSTITUTIONAL COMPUTING 
SERVICES PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Kent Curtis, Office of 
Computing Activities. 

Nature of Program: A grant is generally 
awarded on the basis of a proposal by an 
institution to commit itself to a long-range 
plan to provide improved computing services 
for scientific research and education. The 
grant is intended to insure that a satisfac- 
tory minimum fraction of the total comput- 
ing resources to be developed will be made 
available on the basis of merit to students 
and faculty for unsponsored scientific re- 
search and education uses, and to promote 
general scientific progress by helping make 
expanded or improved computing services 
available for certain other means. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities, con- 
sortia of such institutions, and nonprofit 
research organization. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: See pages 1-3 (NSF 68- 
8). 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$11,500,000 is included for this program 
within the total obligational authority of 
$527.0 million requested for all NSF programs 
in FY 1969 as shown in the President's 
budget. The amount of $527.0 million in- 
cludes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$11,000,000. 

The following amounts were obligated 
from available funds in FY 1966 and FY 
1967: FY 1966, $7,910,300; FY 1967, $11,294,- 
632. 

Average Assistance: FY 1967: 
(range: $20,000-$1,500,000) . 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Grants for 
Institutional Computing Services (NSF 
68-8). 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research (NSF 63-27). 

Washington Contact: Mr. Kent Curtis, 
Office of Computing Activities, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Area Code 202, 343-3452. 

Application Deadlines: Proposals may be 
submitted at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 9 months. 

Reworking Time: 3 months. 

Related Programs: Programs of the NSF 
Education Divisions and the NSF Division 
of Institutional Relations. 


NO. 25.52—-SPECIAL PROJECTS PROGRAM, OFFICE 
OF COMPUTING ACTIVITIES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Arthur S. Melmed, Of- 
fice of Computing Activities. 

Nature of Programs: Support is also pro- 
vided for computer-related projects and ac- 
tivities which may not fall conveniently 
within other established programs. These 
activities should be innovative and seek to 
extend the effective utilization of com- 
puters or to test and demonstrate alternative 
techniques. Some may be experiments con- 
ducted for a limited period to test and eval- 
uate specific developments. In some cases 
proposals may be solicited. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities, con- 
sortia of such institutions, and nonprofit re- 
search organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: Pages 4-5, Grants for 
Computing Activities (NSF 68-4). 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $9,- 
500,000 is included for Special Programs to 
Develop Computers in Education and Re- 
search (covers three programs: Development 
of Computer Uses, Student & Teacher Train- 
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ing, and Special Projects) within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF programs in FY 1969 as 
shown in the President’s budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for Special to Develop Com- 
puters in Education and Research in FY 1968 
from the total funds available to the Foun- 
dation is $8,200,000. 

FY 1968 is the first year of the Special 
Projects Program, Office of Computing Ac- 
tivities. 

Average Assistance: Range of eight grants 
made to date in FY 1968: $41,900-$475,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions ell- 
gible—see answer to Eligibility above. Activ- 
ities eligible—see pages 4-5, Grants for Com- 
puting Activities (NSF 68-4). 

Postgrant Requirements: See Grants for 
Scientific Research (NSF 63-27), pages 23-24 
for research grants. Grants for Education in 
Science (NSF 68-3), page 35 for education 
grants. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Arthur S. Mel- 
med, Office of Computing Activities, National 
Science Foundation, Area Code 202, 343-3079. 

Application Deadlines: Proposals may be 
submitted at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 9 months. 

Reworking Time: 3 months. 

Related Programs: Programs of the NSF 
Research and Education Divisions; Office of 
Education, Bureau of Research. 


NO, 25.53 STUDENT & TEACHER TRAINING 
PROGRAM, COMPUTING ACTIVITIES 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Thomas M. Gallie, Of- 
fice of Computing Activities. 

Nature of Program; Changes in curricula 
and the general development of instructional 
methods involving computers will require in- 
tensive efforts to train teachers to use these 
developments and to evaluate their effective- 
ness in the educational process. The Founda- 
tion’s Fellowship and Traineeship Programs 
as well as Institutes and College Teacher Pro- 
grams will provide effective support for cer- 
tain activities of this nature. This program 
will complement. these programs, particular 
emphasis being given to cooperative activi- 
ties which may lead to the widespread seed- 
ing of “computer cultures” among institu- 
tions. Whenever possible, training activities 
should be developed as an integral part of 
proposals submitted to other programs of 
this office. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities, con- 
sortia of such institutions, and nonprofit re- 
search organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: See page 4, Grants for 
Computing Activities (NSF 68-4). 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$9,500,000 is included for Special Programs to 
Develop Computers in Education and Re- 
search (covers three programs: Development 
of Computer Uses, Student & Teacher Train- 
ing, and Special Projects) within the total 
obligational authority of $527.0 million re- 
quested for all NSF programs in FY 1969 as 
shown in the President's budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for Special Programs to Develop Com- 
puters in Education and Research in FY 
1968 from the total funds available to the 
Foundation is $8,200,000. FY 1968 is the first 
year of the Student and Teacher Training 

, Office of Computing Activities. 

Average Assistance: Range of four grants 

made to date in FY 1968: $14,700-$44,900. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions ell- 
gible—see answer to question 5 above. Activ- 
ities eligible—see page 4, Grants for Com- 
puting Activities (NSF 68-4). 

Postgrant Requirements: See Grants for 
Scientific Research (NSF 63-27), pages 23-24 
for research grants. Grants for Education in 
Science (NSF 68-3), page 35 for education 
grants. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Thomas M. Gallie, 
Office of Computing Activities, National Sci- 
ence Foundation, Telephone: 202-343-6885. 

Application. Deadlines: Proposals may be 
submitted at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 9 months. 

Related Programs; Programs of the NSF 
Education Divisions; programs of the Office 
of Education, Bureau of Research. 


NO. 25.54—-DEVELOPMENT OF COMPUTER USES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507-81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Thomas M. Gallie, Of- 
fice of Computing Activities, National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Nature of Program: This program en- 
courages efforts to explore the educational 
implications of computers as they affect 
different disciplines. Computer-based cur- 
ricula, for example, may require cooperative 
as well as individual efforts to develop or 
improve the required computer software and 
hardware and these efforts must take into 
account the fact that wide differences will 
exist in the types of equipment and service 
which will be available to different institu- 
tions seeking to use such curricula. Innova- 
tive curriculum developments, the tech- 
niques of computer-assisted instruction, spe- 
cialized laboratories, conferences, the inter- 
change of scholars, and other activities will 
receive consideration under this program. 
Particular emphasis will be placed upon de- 
velopments which strengthen undergraduate 
educational computer uses. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities, con- 
sortia of such institutions, and nonprofit re- 
search organizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: See page 3, Grants for 
Computing Activities (NSF 68-4). 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $9,- 
500,000 is included for Special Programs to 
Develop Computers in Education and Re- 
search (covers three programs: Development 
of Computer Uses, Student and Teacher 
Training, and Special Projects) within the 
total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an ap- 
propriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for Special Programs to Develop Com- 
puters in Education and Research in FY 
1968 from the total funds available to the 
Foundation is $8,200,000. 

FY 1968 is the first year of the Develop- 
ment of the Computer Uses Program. 

Average Assistance: Range of six grants 
made to date In FY 1968: $11,800-$157,645. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Institutions eli- 
gible—see answer to Eligibility. 

Postgrant Requirements: See Grants for 
Scientific Research (NSF 63-27), pp. 23-24 
for research grants. Grants for Education in 
Science (NSF 68-3), p. 35 for education 
grants. 

Washington Contact: See answer to Ad- 
ministrator above. Telephone: 202-343 
6885. 

Application Deadlines: Proposals may be 
submitted at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 3 to 9 months. 

Reworking Time: 3 months. 

Related Programs: Programs of NSF Edu- 
cation Divisions and Office of Education, Bu- 
reau of Research programs. 
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OF SCIENCE INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 8ist Con- 
gress, as amended; P.L. 864, 85th Congress, 
Title Ix. 


Administrator: Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, 
Head, Office of Science Information Service. 
Nature of Program: Grants and contracts 
are awarded to make possible new and im- 
proved methods of processing and dissem- 
inating scientific and technical information. 

Particular problems include: 

Domestie Science Information Program— 
supports studies contributing to OSIS co- 
ordination responsibilities, e.g. effects of page 
charges on primary journal operations; pro- 
fessional societies—structure, administra- 
tion, publications, membership; evaluation 
of Science Information Exchange, etc. 

Special Projects in the Information Sci- 
ences—Support of research centers in uni- 
versities pursuing research on information 
science problems and developments; support 
of special projects in library automation. 

Information Systems Program—Support of 
development of discipline-oriented science 
information systems as in chemistry, physics, 
biology, mathematics, etc., focusing on pro- 
fessional societies as representatives of and 
responsible to their scientific communities. 

Science Information Research and Studies 
Program—Support of research projects, basic 
and applied, in science information with 
focus on problems in information transfer 
among scientific, organization or informa- 
tion for retrieval, automation of scientific 
publication. 

Foreign Science Information Program— 
Support of translation of foreign, mainly 
Russian, scientific publications. Domestic 
translations of Soviet and some Chinese 
journals principally on cover-to-cover basis; 
less current translations secured through 
exploitation of excess foreign currencies 
(PL. 480) through contracts in Poland, 
Yugoslavia, Israel, etc, Also limited support 
of international cooperative efforts requisite 
to securing scientific information for our na- 
tional needs. 

Eligibility: National scientific societies, 
nonprofit research organizations, colleges and 
universities, and profit making organiza- 
tions. An informal inquiry to Foundation of- 
ficials should be made prior to submitting a 
formal proposal. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $15,- 
000,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation 
is available to NSF for all OSIS programs. 
The amount estimated to be available and 
obligated for this program in FY 1968 from 
the total funds available to the Foundation 
is $13,500,000. 

The following amounts were obligated 
from available funds in FY 1966 and FY 
1967: 1966, $11,620,086; and 1967, $10,024,737. 

Average Assistance: For FY 1967, $67,734. 

Assistance Prerequisites: No conditions 
have been established circumscribing or qual- 
ifying the statement of eligibility on page 
73 of Guide to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements; As described in 
NSF brochure “Grants for a Scientific Re- 
search” (NSF 63-27). 

Washington Contact: Dr. Burton W. Ad- 
kinson, Head, Office of Science Information 
Service, 1800 G. Street, NW, Washington, 
D.C. Telephone: Area Code 202, 343-7872. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 month or less. 

Related Programs: Support for research in 
medical communication provided by the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine; support for re- 
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search in library and related information 
service relevant to education provided by the 
Office of Education. 


NO, 25,60—INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE EXCHANGE 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended, See also Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series: A. TIAS 6299, India; B. 
TIAS 6233, Romania (18 UST 299); C. TIAS 
6149, USSR (17 UST 2078). 

Administrator: Dr. Arthur Roe, Head Of- 
fice of International Science Activities, Na- 
tional Sclence Foundation. 

Nature of Program: International Science 
Exchanges are conducted to encourage and 
facilitate interchange of scientific knowledge 
and ideas between scientists of the United 
States and those of certain other countries 
with which reciprocal administrative and 
funding arrangements are desirable and 
beneficial. See brochures: a. Exchange of 
Scientists; United States-India. b. Study and 
Research in USSR, 1968-69; Study and Re- 
search in Eastern Europe, 1968-69. 

Eligibility: Persons eligible are qualified 
scientists in the fields of the mathematical, 
physical, medical, biological, engineering, 
and social sciences, including those in inter- 
disciplinary areas; see brochures. 

Available Assistance: American partici- 
pants are provided international travel, and 
receive subsistence and other local support 
from cooperating organizations and institu- 
tions in the country visited. Persons making 
long-term visits to the USSR or other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe are eligible for sti- 
pends and support of international travel of 
accompanying dependents. See brochures. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$400,000 for International Science Exchanges 
is included within the total obligational au- 
thority of $527.0 million requested for all 
NSF programs as shown in the President's 
budget. The amount of $527.0 million in- 
cludes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million. 


Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount currently estimated to be available 
for International Science Exchanges in FY 
1968 is $340,000 although this was budgeted 
at $400 thousand. 

The following amounts were obligated for 
this p from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $351,375; FY 
1967, $420,290. 

Postgrant Requirements: Fiscal and narra- 
tive reports. 

Washington Contact: India: Miss Delores 
Gregory, Office of International Science Ac- 
tivities; National Science Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20550. Telephone: 202-343-7854. 

USSR and Eastern Europe: Mr. Lawrence 
O. Mitchell, Office of the Foreign Secretary 
(USSR/EE), National Academy of Sciences, 
Wi „ D.C. 20418. Telephone: 202 
961-1228. 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines: India: three to six 
months in advance of intended visit. USSR 
and Eastern Europe: November. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 5 months. 

Related Programs: Various exchange pro- 
grams of the Department of State. 

Also: a. U.S.-Soviet Health Exchange Office 
af International Health U.S, Public Health 
Service, b. U.S.-USSR Atomic Energy Ex- 
changes East-West Program Staff Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, c. U.S.-USSR Agricultural 
Exchanges Foreign Agricultural Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


NO. 25.61—U.S.-JAPAN COOPERATIVE SCIENCE 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P. L. 81-507, as amend- 
ed. See also Joint Communique issued by 
President Kennedy and Prime Minister Ikeda 
of Japan, June 22, 1961, (copy attached). 

Administrator: J. E. O'Connell, Office of 
International Science Activities. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support the participation of U.S, scientists 
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in the United States-Japan Cooperative Sci- 
ence Program. Japanese funds support Jap- 
anese scientists participating in the program. 
Three types of projects are included in the 
program. They are: (1) Cooperative Research, 
Fields presently approved by the Joint U,S.- 
Japan Committee are: biological sciences, 
medical sciences, typhoon research, high 
pressure and solid state physics, and input- 
output research in econometrics. (2) Scien- 
tific seminars and conferences. (3) Visiting 
Scientists. 

The Committee stresses the need for more 
American scientists working for extended 
periods in Japanese laboratories. Cooperative 
research programs with joint funding are 
limited to those listed above; however, Amer- 
ican scientists in any fundamental scientific 
discipline may apply to the Foundation for 
support of a research or training project to 
be carried out in a Japanese institution. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, nonprofit 
research institutions, individual scientists, or 
groups of scientists. This program is aimed 
primarily at the academic scientists; how- 
ever, others may be considered. An informal 
inquiry to Foundation officials should be 
made before a formal proposal is submitted. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$850,000 for Cooperative Science Program 
(within which are included the U.S.-Japan 
and U.S.-Italy Cooperative Programs in Sci- 
ence) is included within the total obliga- 
tional authority of $527.0 million requested 
for all NSF programs as shown in the Presi- 
dent's budget. The amount of $527.0 million 
an appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation 
is available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available for the 
U.S.-Japan Cooperative Program in Science 
in FY 1968 is $500,000. 

The following amounts were obligated for 
this program from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967. FY 1966—$708,846; FY 
1967—$503,024. 

Average Assistance: Visiting Scientist: 
Range: $7,200-$13,600; average $9,825. Co- 
operative Research: Range: $2,800-$42,600; 
average $18,341; Program Liaison and Sup- 
port: one contract, $150,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Page 67, Guide to 
Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: Final report, and 
request copies of publications resulting from 
the work done under the grant. 

Washington Contact; J. E. O'Connell, Pro- 
gram Director, U.S.-Japan Cooperative Sci- 
ence Program, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 20550. Telephone: 202- 
343-7767. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 months. 

Related Programs: US.-Japan Cooperative 
Medical Science (NIH): U.S.-Japan 
Program on the Utilization and Development 
of Natural Resources (Department of In- 
terior). 


NO. 25.62—INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL GRANTS 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: 
amended. 

Administrator: This program is in support 
of the activities of a number of Divisions 
or Offices in the National Science Founda- 
tion: Division of Biological and Medical 
Sciences; Division of Engineering; Division 
of Mathematical and Physical Sciences; Di- 
vision of Social Sciences; Office of Science 
Information Service; Office of International 
Science Activities; or Office of Computing 
Activities. 

Nature of Program; International Travel 
Grants are awarded to assist scientists to 
go abroad for one of the following purposes: 
(1) Cooperating in international scientific 
activities; (2) Attending international sci- 
entific congresses and meetings; (3) Obtain- 
ing or ex information in the areas 
of basic research, science education, science 
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information or information relating to in- 
ternational scientific programs and associated 
activities. 

NSF each year selects certain meetings, in 
areas of particular interest to the Founda- 
tion, for which participant support may be 
granted. 

Eligibility: Individual U.S. scientists or 
nonprofit organizations (usually professional 
societies). 

Available Assistance: Grants are normally 
limited to the equivalent cost of jet econ- 
omy air transportation from the city where 
the traveler resides, or is employed, to his 
destination abroad and return. A per diem 
may be paid when an individual is traveling 
as a representative of the U.S. Government. 
International travel for dependents may be 
supported under certain limited conditions. 

Use Restrictions; Travel must be made by 
U.S. flag carriers, except in special circum- 
stances, 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$595,000 is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs as 
shown in the President's budget. The amount 
of $527.0 million includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount budgeted for this program for FY 
1968 is $595 thousand. The following amounts 
were obligated for this program from avail- 
able funds in FY 1966 and 1967; FY 1966— 
$599,794; FY 1967—$525,498. 

Average Assistance: Average award amount 
is not significant; the traveler is supplied 
with the approximate cost of international 
transportation not exceeding the cost of jet- 
economy round trip fare, less the amount of 
support from other sources for transporta- 
tion costs. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Guide to Pro- 
grams, page 69. Also see brochure NSF 63-27, 
“Grants for Scientific Research,” page 17f. 
Application by NSF Form 9-1. 

Postgrant Requirements: A short fiscal and 
narrative report is required, NSF Form 6-27. 

Washington Contact: Administration of 
the program, in the fields or areas with 
which they are respectively concerned, is ac- 
complished by each of the NSF Divisions or 
Offices named on page 69, Guide to Pro- 
grams; correspondence or telephone inquiry 
may best be directed to the component 
which the inquirer deems most appropriate 
as follows: (Name of Division or Office), 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. 20550 (Telephone (Area Code 202) 343- 
1100). 

As indicated in Guide to Programs, page 
69, non-profit organizations may receive 
awards for travel to selected major confer- 
ences, and they in turn will administer 
awards to individuals, Announcements of the 
availability of such support to individuals 
is normally made through professional 
journals. 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines; Application five 
months before intended travel will assure 
adequate consideration. Approximately one 
month is required for processing; accord- 
ingly, funds allocated for travel to a given 
major conference may be fully subscribed 
45-60 days before the opening of the con- 
ference. 

Approval/Disapproval 
months. 

Related Programs: International travel 
may be supported by other agencies as such 
travel may be related to their respective 
missions and beneficial to the projects of 
contractors or other groups of interest to 
the agency. When the interests of several 
agencies converge in a single meeting and 
there is reason to share the costs of Ameri- 
can non-governmental participation in the 
conference, there will ordinarily be informal 
coordination among the responsible program 
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officers of the agencies involved, and between 
them and the American professional society 
or societies interested in the conference, On 
occasion, a professional society or other non- 
profit organizations may receive funds from 
two or more agencies and, in turn, adminis- 
ter award of grants to individuals. 


NO. 25.63-——U.S.-ITALY COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN 
SCIENCE 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. See also Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 6280. 

Administrator: J. E. O'Connell, Office of In- 
ternational Science Activities. 

Nature of Program: The NSF has respon- 
sibility for administering the U.S. portion of 
the 1967 agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Italy. U.S. 
funds for the operation come from many 
sources: the Foundation, other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies, colleges and universities, priv- 
ate foundations and research organizations, 
and industry. Italian funds support Italians 
participating in the program. 

Types of projects included in this program 
are: (1) Exchange of scientists, (2) Joint sci- 
ence research projects, (3) Joint scientific 
seminars for exchange of information and 
the planning of cooperative efforts, (4) Sup- 
port of science education projects. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities, non- 
profit research organizations, U.S, Govern- 
ment agencies, individual scientists, and non- 
academic profit organizations, including in- 
dustry. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$850,000 for Cooperative Science Programs 
(within which are included the U.S.-Japan 
and U.S.-Italy Cooperative Programs in Sei- 
ence) is included within the total obliga- 
tional authority of $527.0 million requested 
for all NSF programs as shown in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The amount of $527.0 million 
includes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available for the 
U.S.-Italy Cooperative Program in Science in 
FY 1968 is $325,000. 

The following amounts were obligated for 
this program from available funds in FY 
1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $0 (program not 
in effect); FY 1967, $551,000. 

Average Assistance: Range $28,415-$150,- 
000; Average $69,800. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Page 68, Guide to 
Programs, 

Postgrant Requirements: Short report at 
the end of each fiscal year. 

Washington Contact: J. E. O'Connell, Pro- 
gram Director, International Science Activi- 
ties, National Science Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20550, Telephone (Area Code 202) 
343-7767. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 months. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO. 25.65— UNIVERSITY SCIENCE PLANNING AND 
POLICY PROGRAM 


Name: Office of Planning and Policy Stud- 
ies. (University Science Planning and Pol- 
icy Program—the only program of this Office 
to which the questionnaire applies. Other 
special studies of a nonrecurring nature are 
initiated by the Foundation and are directed 
toward obtaining specific information needed 
in the discharge of the Office’s planning role 
within the Foundation, The bulk of the 
funds available to this office are spent on 
such special studies.) 

Authorizing Statute: 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Sidney G. Reed, Jr., 
Head, Office of Planning and Policy Studies, 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. 20550, Telephone: 202-343-6877. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded 
for the purpose of developing the Nation’s 
capabilities to do research and training in 
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the area of science planning and/or science 
policy. The areas of interest involve both 
the administration and support of scientific 
activities, and the manner in which these 
activities impinge on and are affected by the 
social, economic, and legal structure of the 
Nation. Grants may be awarded for research 
projects concerning science planning, science 
policy issues, and the techniques and meth- 
odologies appropriate thereto. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities that 
grant at least a baccalaureate-level degree in 
science and mathematics. 

Available Assistance: Grants. 

Use Restrictions: See page 79, Guide to 
Programs. 

Appropriations Sought: There is no item 
for this one program in the FY 1969 request 
for all NSF p as shown in the Presi- 
dent's budget. Within the total obligational 
authority of $527.0 million requested for all 
NSF programs in FY 1969 as shown in the 
President’s budget, an amount of $735,000 is 
included for “Studies of Science Policies and 

ms, National and Foreign” (of which 
the University Science Planning and Policy 
Program is one portion). The amount of 
$527.0 million requested for all NSF pro- 
grams in FY 1969 includes an appropriation 
request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and ob- 
ligated for the University Science Planning 
and Policy Program in FY 1968 from the to- 
tal funds available to the Foundation is 
$125,000. 

The University Science Planning and Pol- 
icy Program is a new program in FY 1968; 
therefore, there were no obligations for this 
activity in FY 1966 and 1967. 

Average Assistance: As of April 30, 1968, 
only one grant had been made—$40,000 for 
one year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 79, 
Guide to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: 
quirements will vary with individual rues: 

Washington Contact: Seé answer to Ad- 
ministrator, above. 

Application Deadlines; A proposal may be 
submitted at any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approximately 
six months. 

Reworking Time: Program new in FY 
1968—experience with proposals is limited; 
therefore, no answer is provided to this ques- 
tion. 

Related Programs: NSF: Public Under- 
standing of Science Program, Division of 
Graduate Education in Science; Research 
programs of the Division of Social Sciences. 

Other agencies: NASA, which has funded 
several policy centers. 


NO. 25.67—OPFICE OF ECONOMIC AND MAN- 
POWER STUDIES 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507—81st Con- 
gress as amended, 

Administrator: Mr. H. E. Riley, Head, Of- 
fice of Economic and Manpower Studies, Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

Nature of Program: The funds available to 
this Office are used, primarily through con- 
tracts, for the purchase of specific services, 
including the collection of statistical data 
on research and development expenditures 
and scientific education, and special studies 
of various aspects of research and scientific 
manpower. Thus, for example, in fiscal year 
1968, the Office of Economic and Manpower 
Studies has at its disposal slightly over $1.5 
million in program funds. Nearly two-thirds 
of this amount is committed for meeting the 
costs of maintaining the National Register 
of Scientific and Technical Personnel. These 
funds are paid out on contract to the scien- 
tific professional societies and to North Caro- 
lina State University which operates a data 
processing center for the Register. A major 
portion of the balance in the total funds is 
transferred to other Federal agencies; par- 
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ticularly the United States Census Bureau 

and the Bureau of Labor Statistics, to sup- 

port special programs for the collection of 

data on research and development expendi- 

tures and the employment of scientific man- 
er. 

There are no proposal application proce- 
dures or deadlines because the projects sup- 
ported by the Office of Economic and Man- 
power Studies are usually initiated by the 
Office to meet a specific need. Whenever ap- 
propriate, the projects are announced 
through the normal procedures, and inter- 
ested parties are given an opportunity to bid 
for a contract. 


NO, 25.70—BASIC RESEARCH GRANTS IN THE BIO- 
LOGICAL AND MEDICAL SCIENCES (BMS) 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Harve J. Carlson, Di- 
vision Directors, BMS, NSF, Washington, 
D.C.; Telephone: 202-343-7856. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support basic research in science, On rare 
occasions research support may take the 
form of a contract rather than a grant; pro- 
posals directed at grants or contracts are 
prepared in an identical manner. Support for 
the Biological and Medical Sciences (exclud- 
ing clinical aspects) includes cellular bi- 
ology; environmental and systematic biology; 
molecular biology; physiological processes; 
psychobiology. 

Institutions are required to share in the 
cost of each basic research project supported 
by an NSF research grant; this may be ac- 
complished by a contribution to any cost 
element in the project, direct or indirect. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities and aca- 
demically related nonprofit research orga- 
nizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants normally 
provide support for periods up to 24 months, 
but can extend to 60 months. Renewal grants 
are available for a continuing project. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of 
$43.6 million is included for this program 
within the total obligational authority of 
$527.0 million requested for all NSF pro- 
grams in FY 1969 as shown in the President's 
budget. The amount of $527.0 million in- 
cludes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 is $41.5 
million. The following amounts were obli- 
gated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966, $40.1 million; FY 1967, 
$41.3 million. 

Average Assistance: FY 1967, award range: 
$500-$324,000; FY 1967, average award: 
$38,988. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See inside of 
front cover and pages 2-4 of Grants for Sci- 
entific Research (NSF 63-27). 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 to 6 months. 

Related Programs: NSF, Office of Antarctic 
Programs; NSF, Office of Sea Grant Pro- 
grams; and NSF, Education Fellowship Pro- 
grams and Education Research Participation 
Programs; international cooperative re- 
search programs; other Federal research ac- 
tivities. 


NO. 25.71—BASIC RESEARCH GRANTS IN THE 
MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES (MPS) 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 507, 81st Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator; Dr. William E. Wright, Di- 
rector, MPS, NSF, Washington, D.C.; Tele- 
phone: 202-343-6431. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support basic research in science. On rare 
occasions research support may take the form 
of & contract rather than a grant; proposals 
directed at grants or contracts are prepared 
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in an identical manner. Support for the 
Mathematical and Physical Sciences includes 
astronomy; chemistry; mathematics; and 
physics, Institutions are required to share in 
the cost of each basie research project sup- 
ported by NSF research grant; this may be 
accomplished by a contribution to any cost 
element in the project, direct or indirect. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, and aca- 
demically related nonprofit research organi- 
zations. 

Available Assistance: Grants normally pro- 
vide support for periods up to 24 months, but 
can extend to 60 months. Renewal grants are 
available for a continuing project. 

Appropriations Sought; An amount of $73.4 
million is included for this within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF p in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 is $61.1 
million, The following amounts were obli- 
gated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966—$55.1 million and FY 
1967—$59.8 million. 

Average Assistance: Average grant size— 
$56,000 in FY 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 3, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research, NSF 63-27. 

Washington Contact: See answer to Ad- 
mintrator above. 

Application Deadlines; None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 
mately 6 months. 

Related Programs: NSF Postdoctoral Edu- 
cation Programs, other Federal agency re- 
search activities. 


NO. 25.73— BASIC RESEARCH GRANTS IN ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SCIENCES 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. T. O. Jones, Director, 
DES, NSF, Washington, D.C.; Telephone: 
202-343-7931. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support basie research in science. On rare oc- 
casions research support may take the form 
of a contract rather than a grant; proposals 
directed at grants or contracts are prepared 
in an identical manner. Support for the En- 
vironmental Sciences includes atmospheric 
sciences; earth sciences; and oceanography. 

Institutions are required to share in the 
cost of each basic research project supported 
by a NSF research grant; this may be accom- 
plished by a contribution to any cost element 
in the project, direct or indirect. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities and aca- 
demically related nonprofit research organi- 
zations, 

Available Assistance: Grants normally pro- 
vide support for periods up to 24 months, but 
can extend to 60 months. Renewal grants are 
available for a continuing project. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $42.0 
million is included for this p: within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million Includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 is $34.5 
million, The following amounts were obli- 
gated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966, $31.1 million; FY 1967, 
$33.0 million, 

Average Assistance: Average grant in FY 
1967, $62,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 3, Guide 
to Programs. 
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Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approximately 
6 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 to 2 months. 

Related Programs: Missions-oriented pro- 
grams in a number of other agencies are re- 
lated in some ways. These include: Navy, 
AEC, DOD, Commerce, and NASA, 

NO. 25.74—BASIC RESEARCH GRANTS IN THE 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Name: Basic Research Grants in the Social 
Sciences (See also “Doctoral Dissertation 
Research in the Social Sciences“). 

Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard H. Hines, Direc- 
tor, Division of Social Sciences, NSF, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Telephone: 202-343-6488. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support basic research in science. On rare 
occasions research support may take the 
form of a contract rather than a grant; pro- 
posals directed at grants or contracts are 
prepared in an identical manner. Support 
for the Social Sciences (excluding studies 
designed to formulate particular social poli- 
cies) includes anthropology; economic and 
social geography; economics; history and 
philosophy of science; linguistics; political 
science; social psychology; and sociology. 

Institutions are required to share in the 
cost of each basic research project supported 
by a NPS research grant; this may be ac- 
complished by a contribution to any cost 
element in the project, direct or indirect. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities and aca- 
demically related nonprofit research orga- 
nizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants normally pro- 
vide support for periods up to 24 months, 
but can extend to 60 months. Renewal grants 
are available for a continuing project. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $18.0 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President's budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation 18 
$15.3 million. The following amounts were 
obligated from available funds in FY 1966 
and FY 1967: FY 1966, $12.2 million; Fx 
1967, $14.4 million, 

Average Assistance: FY 1967 grant range, 
$1,600 to $290,000; FY 1967 average grant, 
$33,900. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 3, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research (NSF 63-27); 
see also special attachment for Social 
Sciences. 

Washington Contact: 
above. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 6 months. 

Related Programs: NSF Postdoctoral Edu- 
cation „other Federal agency re- 
search activities. 

NO. 25.75—DOCTORAL DISSERTATION RESEARCH IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Authorizing Statute: PL. 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Howard H. Hines, Di- 
rector, Division of Social Sciences, NSF, 
Washington, D.C.; Telephone: 202-343-6488. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
improve the scientific quality of social sci- 
ence doctoral dissertations and to make pos- 
sible the use of larger quantities of better 
quality data. 
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Eligibility: Proposals may be submitted by 
universities on behalf of doctoral candidates. 
The proposal should be initiated by the dis- 
sertation advisor, department chairman, or 
chairman of the departmental committee on 
doctoral degrees. 

Available Assistance: Grants are awarded 
for periods of up to 18 months. Grant funds 
may not be used as a stipend for the doctoral 
candidate, although he may receive such sup- 
port from other sources. 

Appropriations Sought: Not listed as sepa- 
rate line item in 1969 budget; included in 
support for basic research in the social sci- 
ences. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$250,000. The following amounts were obli- 
gated for this program from available funds 
in FY 1966 and FY 1967: FY 1966, $182,200; 
FY 1967, $319,000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1967 grant range, 
$800-$10,800; FY 1967 average grant, $3,200. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 5, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See “Information 
for Principal Investigators of Research 
Grants”. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months. 

Related Programs: Graduate Fellowship 
Programs of NSF. 


NO. 25.76—SUPPORT FOR RESEARCH IN 
ENGINEERING 


Name: Support for Research in Engineer- 
ing (See also reply to questionnaire: “Engi- 
neering Research Initiation Grants“). 

Authorizing Statute: P.L, 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. John M. Ide, Division 
Director, Division of Engineering, NSF, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Telephone: 202-343—7651. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support basic research in science. On rare 
occasions research support may take the 
form of a contract rather than a grant; pro- 
posals directed at grants or contracts are 
prepared in an identical manner. Support 
for Engineering includes engineering chem- 
istry; engineering energetics; engineering 
materials; engineering mechanics; and engi- 
neering systems. Institutions are required to 
share in the cost of each basic research proj- 
ect supported by an NSF research grant; this 
may be accomplished by a contribution to 
any cost element in the project, direct or 
indirect. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, and aea- 
demically related nonprofit research orga- 
nizations. 

Available Assistance: Grants normally 
provide support for periods up to 24 months, 
but can extend to 60 months. Renewal grants 
are available for a continuing project. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $21.0 
million is included for this program (and 
for the Engineering Research Initiation Pro- 
gram—reported on separate questionnaire 
form—within the total obligational author- 
ity of $527.0 million requested for all NSF 
programs in FY 1969 as shown in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. The amount of $527.0 million 
includes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million.) 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from 
the total funds available to the Foundation 
is $19.6 million. The following amounts were 
obligated from available funds: FY 1966— 
$18.0 million; FY 1967—$19.2 million. 

Average Assistance: Average grant in FY 
1967, about $40,000. This average figure means 
very Httle. Grants range from about $15,000 
to $300,000. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: See Page 3, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research (NSF 63-27). 

Washington Contact: See No. 3 above. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 4 to 6 months. 

Related Programs: Grants for research ini- 
tiation and for specialized research equip- 
ment. 


NO. 25.77-—-WEATHER MODIFICATION PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended-authority for research support P.L. 
85-510—authority for reporting require- 
ments on weather modification activities. 

Administrator: Mr. Peter H. Wyckoff, Pro- 
gram Director, Weather Modification Pro- 
gram, NSF; Telephone; 202-343-4535. 

Nature of Program: Grants and contracts 
are awarded to support studies, basic and 
applied research, and evaluation in the field 
of weather modification. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, non- 
academic, nonprofit organizations; and prof- 
it-making organizations. 

Available Assistance: 
tracts. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $3.0 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President’s budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and ob- 
ligated for this program in FY 1968 is $3.0 
million. The following amounts were obli- 
gated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966—1.9 million; FY 1967— 
$2.9 million. 

Average Assistance; $82,800—average grant 
in FY 1967. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See Page 7, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements; See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research, 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approximate- 
ly 3 months. 

Reworking Time: Approximately 6 months. 

Related Programs: Mission-oriented; 
Weather modification programs in other 
agencies. 

No. 25.78—U.S, ANTARCTIC RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. T. O. Jones, Director, Di- 
vision of Environmental Sciences, NSF, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Telephone: 202-343-7931. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded to 
support basic research projects in all fields 
of science pertinent to the Antarctic, includ- 
ing both field work in Antarctic and study 
in the U.S. of specimens or data already 
gathered. On occasion research support may 
take the form of a contract rather than a 
grant. 

The program supports projects in the flelds 
of: behavioral sciences; biology; cartog- 
raphy; geology; glaciology; meteorology; 
oceanography; terrestrial physics; upper 
atmosphere physics. 

Institutions are required to share in the 
cost of their basic research projects sup- 
ported by an NSF research grant; this may 
be accomplished by a contribution to any 
cost element in the project, direct or indirect. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, and aca- 
related nonprofit research 


Grants and con- 


Available Assistance: Grants are normally 
made for periods up to 24 months, but can be 
made for a maximum of 60 months. Renewal 
grants are available for a continuing project. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $7.8 
million is included for this program within 
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the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President's budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$7.6 million, The following amounts were 
obligated from available funds in FY 1966 
and FY 1967. FY 1966, $8.4 million; Fx 1967, 
$7.6 million. 

Average Assistance: FY 1967 grants range 
from $1,817 to $547,800; FY 1967 average 
grant, $50,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 6, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements; See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research. (NSF 63-27). 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Application Deadlines: By February 1, for 
the next October. 

Related Programs; NSF grants in scientific 
research projects, especially Environmental 
Sciences and Biological Sciences; Department 
of Defense Arctic research projects. 

NO. 25.79—ENGINEERING RESEARCH INITIATION 
GRANTS 


Authorizing Statute: 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. John M. Ide, Division 
Director, Division of Engineering, NSF, 
Washington, D.C. Tele: 202-343-7651. 

Nature of Program: Awards are granted to 
encourage the development of meritorious 
graduate research programs by engineering 
faculty members. 

Eligibility: Proposals may be submitted by 
institutions of higher education that award 
graduate degrees in engineering on behalf of 
faculty members of departments of engl- 
neering who are members of the teaching 
faculty, have received a Ph.D. degree within 
the past 3 years, or have completed all re- 
quirements for the Ph.D. degree, are U.S. 
citizens, nationals, or permanent residents, 
and have had no substantial research sup- 


P.L. 81-507, as 


port. 

Available Assistance: The usual duration 
of a grant will include the first summer, and 
the following academic year and summer. 
The grant amount may not exceed $15,000. 

Appropriations Sought: A separate line 
item for this program is not shown in the 
President’s budget for FY 1969. It is in- 
cluded in the $21.0 million for Support of 
Research in Engineering (See questionnaire 
reply for this program). 

Appropriations: The amount estimated to 
be available and obligated for this program 
in FY 1968 from the total funds available 
to the Foundation for all programs is $2.2 
million. The following amounts were ob- 
ligated from available funds in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967: FY 1966, $2.0 million; FY 1967, 
$2.2 million, 

Average Assistance: FY 1967 grant average, 
$13,200; FY 1967 grant range, $7,900 to 
$20,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See pages 3-4, 
Guide to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research (NSF 63-27); 
see also special attachment for “Engineering 
Research Initiation Grants,” 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines; Early January. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approx. 2½ 
months. 

Reworking Time: Approx, 2½ months. 

Related Programs: Scientific Research 
Projects (Engineering). 

NO. 25.80—SPECIALIZED RESEARCH FACILITIES 
AND EQUIPMENT IN THE MATHEMATICAL, 
PHYSICAL, MEDICAL, BIOLOGICAL, ENGINEERING, 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCES (EXCLUDES COMPUTER 
FACILITIES) 

ii Statute: P.L. 81-507, as amend- 
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Administrator: Dr. Randal M. Robertson, 
Associate Director (Research), NSF, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Telephone: 202-343-6091. 

Nature of Program; Grants are awarded 
for specialized research facilities and major 
items of research equipment. Facilities sup- 
ported under this program are those re- 
quired for highly specialized scientific pur- 
poses, as distinct from laboratory buildings 
used in normal academic research programs, 
which are supported under the Graduate 
Science Facilities Program. Examples in- 
clude: nuclear accelerators, controlled-en- 
vironment biological laboratories, oceano- 
graphic research vessels and marine research 
and supporting facilities, mobile laboratories, 
off campus research facilities, and unique 
one-of-a-kind research facilities. Grants may 
provide for construction or modernization 
of facilities. 

Also, equipment support may be provided 
where a research tool is needed by several 
investigators in a department. Examples are: 
electron microscopes, mass spectrometers, 
cryogenic equipment, and special-purpose 
computers. 

The National Science Foundation encour- 
ages local contributions from non-Federal 
funds whenever possible; however, there is 
no fixed requirement as to the amount of 
funds that institutions must contribute. 

Eligibility: Colleges and universities offer- 
ing graduate studies (though exceptions may 
be made) associations of colleges and uni- 
versities, and non-profit research institutions 
such as research museums. 

Appropriations Sought; An amount of $13.7 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation 
is available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$18.5 million. The following amounts were 
obligated from available funds in FY 1966 
and FY 1967: FY 1966, $19.4 million; FY 
1967, $16.7 million. 

Average Assistance: Wide range depend- 
ing on type of facility. Average grant size 
not meaningful. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 9, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research (NSF 63-27). 
Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval; 4 to 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 to 3 months. 

Related Programs; Graduate Science Facil- 
ities Program, NSF Mission-supported pro- 
grams in other agencies, 

NO. 25.81—NATIONAL CENTER FOR ATMOSPHERIC 
RESEARCH 

Name: National Center for Atmopheric 
Research—funded by NSF; operated by the 
University Corporation for Atmospheric Re- 
search (UCAR) under contract with NSF. 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, as 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. John Firor, Director, 
National Center for Atmospheric Research, 
oy tae Colorado 80302. Tele: AC 303-444- 

151. 

Nature of Program: The NSF supports the 
National Center for Atmospheric Research as 
an independent, interdisciplinary research 
center that serves as a focal point for an 
expanding national research effort in the 
atmospheric sciences. NCAR offers support 
services, fellowships, and research facilities 
to qualified scientists working in the field of 
atmospheric research. 


Appropriations Sought: An amount of 


$12.0 million is included for this program 
within the total obligational authority of 
$527.0 million requested for all NSF pro- 
grams in FY 1969 as shown in the President’s 
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budget, The amount of $527.0 million in- 
cludes an appropriation request of $500.0 
million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the NSF is $12.0 mil- 
lion. The following amounts in FY 1966 and 
FY 1967 were obligated from available funds 
for this p: : FY 1966, $10.5 million; 
FY 1967, $12.3 million. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 13, 
Guide to Programs. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Clifford Murino, 
NCAR Coordinator, National Science 
Foundation, 1800 G Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 20550. Tele: AC 202-343-4812. 

Local Contact: See Administrator. 

Related Programs: Research and Fellow- 
ship Programs in the Atmospheric Sciences 
in National Science Foundation and other 
Federal agencies. 


NO. 25.82—NATIONAL RADIO ASTRONOMY 
OBSERVATORY 


Name: National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory—tunded by NSF, operated by the As- 
sociated Universities, Inc. (AUI) under con- 
tract with NSF. 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 81-507, 
amended. 

Administrator: Dr. David S. Heeschen, Di- 
rector, National Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tory, Edgemont Road, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia 22901. Tele: 703-296-0211 

Nature of Program: The NSF supports the 
National Radio Astronomy Observatory, an 
independent national research center through 
which government-owned radio astronomy 
facilities are made available to all qualified 
United States scientists. NRAO provides sei- 
entists with the large radio antennas, re- 
celvers, and other equipment needed to de- 
tect, measure and identify radio waves from 
outer space. 

NRAO has @ small staff of astronomers, 
and in addition makes up to 70 percent of 
the observing time on each instrument avail- 
able for the use of visiting scientists. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $5.7 
million is ineluded for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of 8527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the NSF is 84.9 
million. 

, The following amounts in FY 1966 and FY 
1967 were obligated from available funds: 
FY 1966, $4.7 million; FY 1967, 5.0 million. 

Assistance Prerequisities: See page 10 of 
NSF, Guide to Programs. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Gerard F. W. 
Mulders, Program Coordinator for National 
Astronomy Research Centers, 1800 G Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20550. Tele: AC 202- 
343-6408, 


Local Contact: Administrator. 

Related Programs: Research and Fellow- 
ship programs in Astronomy in NSF and 
other Federal agencies. 

NO. 25.83—CERRO TOLOLO INTER-AMERICAN 

OBSERVATORY 

Name: Cerro Tololo Inter-American Ob- 
servatory (funded by NSF; operated by the 
Association of Universities for Research in 
Astronomy, Inc., (AURA) under contract 
with NSF). 

Authorizing Statute; P.L. 507, sist Con- 
gress, as amended. 

Administrator: Dr. Victor Blanco, Director, 
La Serena, Chile (Telephone La Serena 851). 


Nature of Program: The NSF supports the 
Cerro Tololo Inter-American Observatory, an 


independent research center whose optical 
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telescopes and related facilities are avail- 
able to all qualified scientists from the United 
States, Chile, and elsewhere in Latin America. 
CTIO provides astronomers with opportunity 
to observe those parts of the southern hemi- 
sphere skies which are not visible or not 
adequately observable from the United 
States, using telescopes made available by the 
Federal government and other organizations. 

Sought; An amount of $4.8 


1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$2.3 million. The following amounts in FY 
1966 and FY 1967 were obligated from avail- 
able funds: FY 1966, $1.4 million; FY 1967, 
$1.7 million. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 10 Guide 
to Programs. 

Washington Contact: 
Mulders, Program Coordinator for National 
Astronomy Research Centers, 1800 G Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20550, Area Code 
202-343-6408. 


Dr. Gerard F. W. 


Local Contact: Dr. Victor Blanco, Director, 
La Serena, Chile; Dr. N. U. Mayall, 950 
North Cherry Ave., Tucson, Arizona, Tele: 
602-327-5511. 

Related Programs: Research and Fellowship 
programs in Astronomy in NSF and other 
federal agencies. 

NO. 25.84—-KITT PEAK NATIONAL OBSERVATORY 


Name: Kitt Peak National Observatory 
(funded by NSP; operated by the Association 
of Universities for Research in Astronomy, 
Inc. (AURA) under contract. with NSF). 

Authorizing Statute: PL. 81-507, as 
amended 


Administrator: Dr. N. U. Mayall, Director, 
950 North Cherry Avenue, Tucson, Arizona. 
602, 327-5511. 

Nature of Program: The NSF supports the 
Kitt Peak National Observatory, an inde- 
pendent national research center whose opti- 
cal telescopes and associated equipment are 
available to all qualified U.S. scientists. 

Kitt Peak National Observatory has a small 
staff of scientists, and makes up to 60 per- 
cent of the observing time on each instru- 
ment available for the use of visiting scien- 
tists, and on occasion foreign visitors, may 
use the instruments, subject to priorities 
based on the scientific merit of the proposed 
research, the capability of the instruments 
to do the work, and available time. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $6.2 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriation: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and ob- 
ligated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$4.7 million. The following amounts were 
obligated from available funds in FY 1966 
and FY 1967: FY 1966, $5.8 million; FY 1967, 
$12.4 million. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 11 of 
NSF Guide to Programs. 

Washington Contact: Dr. Gerard F. W. 
Mulders, Program Coordinator for National 
Astronomy Research Centers, 1800 G Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20550, Area Code 202 
343-6408, 

Related Programs: Research and Fellow- 
ship p in Astronomy m NSF and 
other federal agencies. 
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NO. 25.85—INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT, NATIONAL 
SEA GRANT PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-688. 

Administrator: Mr. Robert B. Abel, Director, 
Office of Sea Grant Programs. 

Nature of Program: The NSF awards grants 
for training, development, and research and 
technical services in all fields related to the 
marine environment and marine resources. 

The education program emphasizes engi- 
neering over basic science, and includes two 
year technician programs. The total 
educational objective is very broad, encom- 
passing training in law, economics, and ad- 
ministration, as they apply to ocean-related 
problems. 

The information transfer program may in- 
clude marine advisory services, workshops, 
extension services, and seminars. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible include 
universities, colleges, junior colleges, tech- 
nical schools, institutes, laboratories, and 
public or private agencies. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $4.2 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President's budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriation: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The amount 
estimated to be available and obligated for 
this program in FY 1968 from the total funds 
available to the Foundation is $2.2 million. 
No funds were obligated in FY 1966 and FY 
1967. First grants were made in FY 1968. 

Average Assistance: The FY 1968 grants 
made to date varied from $229,000 for six 
months to $553,000 for one year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 63, Guide 
to Programs, and pages 3-5 and 9-10, Na- 
tional Sea Grant Program (NSF 67-18). 

Postgrant Requirements: See page 8, Na- 
tional Sea Grant Program. 

Washington Contact: Mr, Arthur G. Alex- 
iou, Office of Sea Grant , NSF, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Telephone: 202-343-8673, 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval: 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: There are no other pro- 
grams in the Federal Government which sup- 
port research and development, education 
and training and advisory services in the 
field of marine resource development and 
utilization under single grants at this time. 
Related programs administered by the NSF 
are those in the fields of research and edu- 
cation supported by the Divisions of Biologi- 
cal and Medical Sciences, Engineering, Grad- 
uate Education in Science, Under-Graduate 
Education in Science, and the Institutional 
Grants for Science Program. 


NO. 25.86—PROJECT SUPPORT, NATIONAL SEA 
GRANT PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 89-688. 

Administrator: Mr. Robert B. Abel, Direc- 
tor, Office of Sea Grant Programs, NSF, 
Washington, D.C.; Telephone: 202-343-8673. 

Nature of Program: The NSF awards grants 
for training, development, and research and 
technical services in all fields related to the 
marine environment and marine resources. 

The research program is applied to the 
following: (1) Development, conservation, 
and economic utilization of the resources of 
the marine environment; (2) Marine com- 
merce and marine engineering; (3) Ocean- 
ography; (4) Transmission of energy in the 
marine environment; (5) Economic, legal, 
medical, and sociological considerations re- 
lated to the management and development 
of natural resources of the marine environ- 
ment. 

Eligibility: Institutions eligible include 
universities, colleges, junior colleges, techni- 
cal schools, institute, laboratories, and pub- 
lfc or private agencies. 

Appropriations Sought; An amount of $1.8 
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million is included for this within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 mil- 
lion requested for all NSF programs in FY 
1969 as shown in the President’s budget. The 
amount of $527.0 million includes an appro- 
priation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$1.8 million. No funds were obligated in FY 
1966 and FY 1967. First grants were made in 
FY 1968. 

Average Assistance: The grants made to 
date in FY 1968 varied from $4,800 for four 
months to $225,000 for two years. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 63, 
Guide to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See page 8, Na- 
tional Sea Grant Program (NSF 67-18). 

Washington Contact: Mr. Robert D. Wild- 
man, Office of Sea Grant Programs, NSF, 
Washington, D.C.; Telephone: 202-343-8674. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 months, 

Reworking Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: Related programs ad- 
ministered by the National Science Founda- 
tion are those in the flelds of research and 
education supported by the Divisions of 
Biological and Medical Sciences, Environ- 
mental Sciences, Engineering, Graduate Ed- 
ucation in Science, Undergraduate Education 
in Science, and the Institutional Grants for 
Science program. Related programs in the 
fields of education and training, research and 
development and advisory services are ad- 
ministered by many other Federal agencies. 


NO. 25.87—OCEAN SEDIMENT CORING PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Dr. Hugh McLellan, 
Head, Oceanography Section, NSF, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Telephone: 202-343-5800. 

Nature of Program: Grants are awarded for 
studies of cores obtained by rotary drilling 
techniques from the oceans in order to in- 
crease our knowledge of the ocean basins, 
and earth as a whole, utilizing material 
gained from depths as great as 2,500 feet 
below the deep sea floors. 

Eligibility: Colleges, universities, non- 
academic nonprofit organizations, individual 
scientists, and foreign institutions. 

Available Assistance: The acquisition of 
the core material is funded by the Founda- 
tion by means of grants and contracts with 
individual academic institutions, and sepa- 
rate grants are made to support the analysis 
of the cores. 

Appropriations Sought: An amount of $3.0 
million is included for this program within 
the total obligational authority of $527.0 
million requested for all NSF programs in 
FY 1969 as shown in the President's budget. 
The amount of $527.0 million includes an 
appropriation request of $500.0 million. 

Appropriations: Only one appropriation is 
available to NSF for all programs. The 
amount estimated to be available and obli- 
gated for this program in FY 1968 from the 
total funds available to the Foundation is 
$4.3 million. The following amounts were 
obligated from available funds in FY 1966 
and FY 1967. FY 1966, $5.4 million; FY 1967, 
none. 

Average Assistance: Not meaningful at this 
stage in the program. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See page 8, Guide 
to Programs. 

Postgrant Requirements: See pages 23-24, 
Grants for Scientific Research (NSF 63-27). 

Washington Contact: See Administrator, 
above. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approxi- 
mately 6 months. 

Related Programs: Continuing long-range 
research in Marine Geology and 


Geophysics in ONR and NSF. 
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OFFICE or Economic OPPORTUNITY (No. 26) 


NO. 26.1—JOB CORPS, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OP- 
PORTUNITY 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 90-222, 
dated 12/23/67. 

Administrator; Mr. W. P. Kelly, Director of 
Job Corps, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 20506. 

Nature of Program: Its purpose is to assist 
young persons who need and can benefit from 
an unusually intensive program, operated in 
a group setting, to become more responsible, 
employable, and productive citizens; and to 
do so in a way that contributes, where fea- 
sible, to the development of national, state, 
and community resources, and to the de- 
velopment and dissemination of techniques 
for working with the disadvantaged that can 
be widely utilized by public and private in- 
stitutions and agencies. 

Eligibility; To become an enrollee in the 
Job Corps, a young man or woman must be 
a person who: 

(1) is a permanent resident of the United 
States who has attained age fourteen but not 
attained age twenty-two at the time of en- 
rollment; 

(2) is a low-income individual or member 
of a low-income family who requires addi- 
tional education, training, or intensive coun- 
seling and related assistance in order to se- 
cure and hold meaningful employment, par- 
ticipate successfully in regular schoolwork, 
qualify for other training programs suitable 
to his needs, or satisfy armed forces require- 
ments; 

(3) is currently living in an environment 
so characterized by cultural deprivation, a 
disruptive home life, or other disorienting 
conditions as to substantially impair his 
prospects for successful participation in any 
other program providing needed training, ed- 
ucation, or assistance; 

(4) is determined, after careful screening, 
to have the present capabilities and aspira- 
tions needed to complete and secure the full 
benefit of the program authorized in this 
part, and to be free of medical and behav- 
ioral problems so serious that he could not 
or would not be able to adjust to the stand- 
ards of conduct and discipline or pattern or 
work and training which that program in- 
volves; and 

(5) meets such other standards for enroll- 
ment as the Director may prescribe (includ- 
ing special standards for the enrollment on a 
residential basis of 14 and 15-year-olds) and 
agrees to comply with all applicable Job Corps 
rules and regulations. 

Available Assistance; Assistance is available 
to individual enrollees in 109 Job Corps Cen- 
ters: Remedial basic education and voca- 
tional training, work experience, residence, 
food, work clothing, counseling, recreation, 
medical and dental care, readjustment, liv- 
ing and clothing allowances, placement as- 
sistance, home and family life training 
(women). 

Use Restrictions; Job Corps funds are avail- 
able for but not limited to, supporting the 
following functions: (a) screening and selec- 
tion of applicants; (b) travel, allowances, 
equipment and clothing of Job Corps en- 
rollees; (c) maintenance and operating of 
residential and/or non-residential Centers; 
(d) construction, alteration and repair of 
facilities; (e) state and community participa- 
tion in Job Corps programs; (f) counseling 
and job placement for terminated enrollees; 
(g) experimental and developmental proj- 
ects; (h) program direction and control, 

Appropriations Sought: For FY 1969, $295.0 
million, 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, 6285.0 mil- 
lion; FY 1967, $211.0 million; FY 1966, 
$310.0 million. 

Obligations Incurred; FY 1968, $285.0 mil- 
lion (estimated); FY 1967, $209.2 million; 
FY 1966, $306.3 million. 
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Average Assistance: The Job Corps pro- 
gram does not provide for grants or loans. 

Assistance Prerequisites: See above. 

Postgrant Requirements; Not applicable. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Gerald Rosen- 
thal, Job Corps, Office of Recruitment, Se- 
lection, and Assignment Division, Phone 
382-7381. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Contact Mr. 
Carl E. Auvil, Regional Administrator, Job 
Corps Division, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Mid-Atlantic Region, Marsh Build- 
ing, 1832 M Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 
20506. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Normal proc- 
essing for potential enrollees, not involving 
medical and/or behavioral reviews, should 
be three to four weeks. 

Related Programs: Department of Labor— 
NYC, MDTA. 

NO, 26.3—VISTA 


Authorizing Statute: H.R. 8311, Title VIII. 

Administrator: Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Nature of Program: VISTA is a national 
corps of Volunteers working in urban ghet- 
toes and migrant camps, on Indian reserva- 
tions and in rural areas, in the Job Corps 
camps and with the mentally handicapped 
to help with the eradication of poverty in 
the United States. 

Eligibility: VISTA Volunteers are assigned 
to public and private non-profit agencies 
dedicated to working with the poor. 

Available Assistance; VISTA provides vol- 
unteer manpower—it is not a grants pro- 


gram. 

Use Restrictions: VISTA spends its funds 
for Volunteers—rarely, grants for supervision 
and transportation are made to grassroots 
organizations which cannot otherwise afford 
them. This amounts to less than 1 percent 
of our budget. 

Appropriations Sought; $32,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $30,000,000; 
FY 1967, $26,000,000; FY 1966, $16,000,000. 

Postgrant Requirements: All VISTA proj- 
ects are evaluated at a minimum of one time 
a year. 

Washington Contact: William H. Crook, 
Director, 1200-19th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20506. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, contact Jes- 
tyn Portugill, 1832 M St. N.W., Eighth Floor, 
Washington, D.C. 20506; telephone: 202-382- 
8435. 

Application Deadlines: There are none. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: This varies 
depending on the applicants’ availability 
dates—about 3 months. 

Related Programs: Other OEO adminis- 
tered programs include CAP, Head Start, Job 
Corps, Upward Bound, Foster Grandparents. 


NO. 26.4—STAFF TRAINING 


Authorizing Statute: Section 230 Amended 
1967—Economic Opportunity Act (formerly 
Section 206). 

Administrator: Training Branch, Training 
and Technical Assistance Division, 1200 19th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. Edward G. 
Wilms, Chief; Thomas F. Broden, Chief, 
Training and Technical Assistance Division; 
Theodore Berry, Director, Community Action 


Program. 

Nature of Program: The staff training pro- 
gram involves the orientation and training 
of all community action personnel—volun- 
teer board members and payroll employees at 
the Washington Heaquarters, the seven Re- 
gional Offices and the more than 1,100 Com- 
munity Action Agencies and their delegated 
agencies across the nation. 

Available Assistance: Through a network 
of nine multi-purpose training centers and 
seven urban Training Centers, offered to 
community action program personnel, boards 
and neighborhood advisory groups. A num- 
ber of single purpose training grants are au- 
thorized as needed. 
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Use Restrictions: Training funds are spent 
in four major areas: (1) Training for pro- 
fessional and non-professional employees of 
community action agencies; (2) Training for 
CAA and Regional Officer personnel in the 
area of general administrative and manage- 
ment support; (3) Training for specific pro- 
gram areas such as aging, housing, and man- 
power; and, (4) Training for personnel 
working with special programs for Indians 
and migrant workers. 

Appropriations Sought: For FY 1969, the 
cost of training is expected to remain at 
$13,000,000, 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $13,000,000; 
FY 1967, $12,300,000; FY 1966, $10,500,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above only 
that in 1968 and FY 68-69 the bulk of the 
training funds will be decentralized to the 
Regions and Special Field Programs. 

Average Assistance: Grants for training 
vary between $15,000 and $100,000 depending 
on the size and scope of training. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
justify the competence in training and their 
administrative ability. 

Postgrant Requrements: During the grant 
period, the grantee is required to submit 
quarterly statistical and narrative reports on 
program operation, monthly financial re- 
ports and to make provisions for continuous 
independent evaluation report is required. 
Headquarters staff makes periodic site visits 
and in some cases evaluates programs. A 
monitoring system of trainees has been es- 
tablished by Headquarters. 

Washington Contact: Thomas F. Broden, 
Chief, Training and Technical Assistance Di- 
visions, CAP, 1200 19th St. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20506. 382-2245. 

Local Contact: Regional Training Officers 
in the OEO Regional Office for Delaware: 
George Beschner, OEO-Mid-Atlantic Region, 
1832 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 6 
months—depending on volume of applica- 
tions. 

Reworking Time: About 10 days. 

Related Programs; OEO/CAP—Funds 
CAAs through Regional Offices—authorizes 
Demonstrations, Research and Technical As- 
sistance programs OEO—also funds, Job 
Corps, VISTA—etc. 

NO. 26.10—SUMMER YOUTH PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 221. 

Administrator: The Office of Economic 
Opportunity’s Community Action Program 
through its Regional Offices. 

Nature of Program: The summer program 
is designed to meet the needs of young 
people, 5 to 25 years of age, who reside 
within the target area serviced by the CAA. 
CAP’s effort is part of a united Federal, state, 
and local effort to mobilize both public and 
private sectors for this summer. The purpose 
of the program is to give youth the experi- 
ences which provide for the development of 
leadership, self-direction, increased skills and 
self-respect. 

Eligibility: Any local community being 
served by a community action agency. 

Available Assistance: Planning and opera- 
tional grants. 

Use Restrictions: Jobs, recreation, commu- 
nity services, cultural enrichment. 

Appropriations Sought: $35 million within 
the OEO total appropriation ($500,000 for 
planning grants and $34.5 million balance 
program). 

Past Appropriations: $36.7 million for FY 
1967; $20 million for FY 1966; not applicable 
for FY 1965. 

Average Assistance: Grants range from $5 
million to New York City down to $3-400 in 
smaller communities. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Standard condi- 
tions as outlined in CAP Guide, Volume 1, 
Instruction for Applicants. 

Postgrant Requirements: The grantee will 
use the Management Information System. 
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Washington Contact: Mr. Theodore M. 
Berry, Director, Community Action Program, 
1200 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
29506. Telephone: 382-4876. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, Mr. Leveo V. 
Sanchez, CAP Manager, OEO Mid-Atlantic 
Region, 1832 M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20506. Telephone: 382-7284. 

Application Deadlines: May 3, 1968. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 10 days; analyst contacts 
the grantee and works out any difficulties. 

Related Programs: Recreation, New Ca- 
reers, Upward, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Head Start, Vocational Training, Job Place- 
ment, Neighborhood Services, Parent Child 
Centers, Comprehensive Health Centers, 
Family Planning, Health Education and Re- 
ferral, Emergency Food, Legal Service, Self- 
Help Housing. 


NO. 26.11—COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH SERVICES 
PROGRAM (NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CENTERS) 
Authorizing Statute: Economic Opportu- 

nity Act of 1964, as amended: Section 
222(a) (4). 

Administrator: John M. Frankel, D.DS., 
M.P.H., Director, Health Services Office, Com- 
munity Action Program, Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Nature of Program: Purpose is to develop 
more effective ways of providing families with 
comprehensive personal high quality health 
care, including services, at accessible loca- 
tion, and arrangements for supporting spe- 
cialized and in-patient care. 

Eligibility: Individuals meeting criteria 
of low-income. 

Available Assistance: Services include 
treatment, preventive health services, 
screening and diagnostic services, dental care, 
family planning services, mental health serv- 
ices, arrangements for institutional care, 
home care and other outreach services. 

Use Restrictions: Personnel supplies, 
equipment, other expenses and facilities OEO 
will only support these costs when funding 
is not available from other sources. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $90,000,- 
000. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $33,000,000; 
FY 1967, $51,000,000; FY 1966, $7,771,509. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $33,000,- 
000; FY 1967, $50,800,000; FY 1966, $7,771,509. 

Average Assistance: $1,500,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites; 1. Must focus on 
the needs of the poor. 2. Must encourage 
maximum feasible participation by the popu- 
lation served. 3. Must arrange for coordina- 
tion of funding. 4. Must assure that entire 
program will be conducted in accordance 
with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Postgrant Requirements: Monthly fiscal 
reports; Quarterly statistical reports; Spe- 
cialist evaluations. 

Washington Contact: John M. Frankel, 
D. D. S., M.P.H., Director, Health Services Of- 
fice, Community Action Program, 1111 18th 
Street, Northwest, Room 510, Washington, 
D.C. 20506; Telephone: 202-382-8547. 

Local Contact: Regional Offices, Commu- 
nity Action Program. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: Family Planning, Nar- 
cotics, Medicaid, Medicare, Children and 
Youth Projects, Maternity and Incant Care 
Projects, Partnership for Health, Regional 
Medical Programs. 

NO, 26.12—PROGRAMS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
NARCOTIC ADDICTION AND THE REHABILITATION 
OF NARCOTIC ADDICTS 
Authorizing Statute: Economic Opportun- 

ity Act of 1964—as amended, under former 

Section 211-2. 

Administrator; Miss Edith Jungblut, Co- 


ordinator, Narcotic Addiction Programs, 
Health Services Office, Community Action 


Program, OEO. 
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Nature of Program: Purpose is to assist 
communities carry out new community- 
based p: for the prevention of narcotic 
addiction and the rehabilitation of narcotic 
addicts. 

Eligibility: Individuals who are heroin ad- 
dicted and are poor. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
for activities aimed at prevention, continuous 
and comprehensive care and follow-up for 
the addict, including detoxification, guid- 
ance, remedial education, guidance and job 
placement and counseling of families of 
addicts. 

Use Restrictions: Personnel, supplies equip- 
ment, medical care, short term stipends to 
addicts and/or families when required, 
rental of facilities. 

Appropriations Sought: None. This partic- 
ular program is being terminated. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, none; FY 
1967, $11,000,000; FY 1966, none. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $9,379,831; 
FY 1967, none; FY 1966, none. 

Average Assistance: $600,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: (1) Applicants 
must prove demonstrated need in terms of 
poverty and heroin addiction problem. (2) 
Applicants must ensure maximum feasible 
participation by residents of area and utili- 
zation of existing agencies, facilities, and 
institutions. 

Postgrant Requirements: Participation in 
uniform data collection, and operating sys- 
tem. Evaluation is being conducted on a spe- 
cial contract basis. 

Related Programs: (a) Neighborhood 
Health Centers Programs; (b) Other nar- 
cotics programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
(c) Program of Drug Abuse Section. 


NO. 26.13—RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAM (WITHIN COMMUNITY ACTION 
PROGRAM) 


Authorizing Statute: Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: Gerson M. Green, Director, 
Research and Demonstration Division, Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 
20506. 

Nature of Program: The Research and 
Demonstration program is designed to pro- 
vide new knowledge and methods to assist 
and guide communities and community ac- 
tion programs so that they can, with the 
limited resources available to them, realize 
their full potential in the War on Poverty. 
Recognizing that individual community ac- 
tion programs have neither the funds nor the 
personnel to design and test all new concepts 
which might have merit, the Research and 
Demonstration program places particular 
emphasis on development of new models, 
designs, and standards which can be used 
on a prototype basis throughout the country. 
By taking advantage of qualified talent at 
the national level, and by trying to avoid 
the waste of time and money caused by need- 
less duplication of trial programs at the local 
level, the Research and Demonstration pro- 
gram plays a unique and essential role within 
the larger framework of the Community 
Action Program. 

Eligibility: Public or private non-profit 
agencies, Profit making corporations. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
to 100 percent. Technical assistance as 
required. 

Use Restrictions; Innovative projects de- 


signed to solve problems of poverty, and any 


research related to those problems. 
Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, 30 
million. 
Past Appropriations: FY 1968, 29 million; 
FY 1967, 35 million; FY 1966, 67 million. 
Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, 20 million; 
FY 1967, 18 million. 
Average Assistance; 
(roughly). 
Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 


175 thousand 
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design and submit a proposal acceptable to 
OEO, based on tightly drawn priorities de- 
signed on an annual basis. 

Postgrant Requirements: Each project 
must have a third party evaluation. 

Washington Contact: See Ad: or. 

Local Contact: The Research & Demon- 
stration program functions solely from 
headquarters. 
Application Deadlines: Applications are re- 
ceived and reviewed throughout the year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approxi- 
mately 4 months. 

Reworking Time: Approximately 2 months. 

Related Programs: The Research and 
Demonstration program/CAP/OEO is coordi- 
mated with other Federal Research and 
Demonstration efforts, but none are directly 
related. 


NO. 26.14—-HOUSING RESEARCH AND PILOT 
PROGRAMS 

Authorizing Statute: Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, Sec. 232. 

Administrator: Chief, Research and Dem- 
onstration Division, Office of Plan- 
ning, Community Action Program, Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Nature of Program: To support innovative 
programs that attack housing problems of 

r people. 

Eligibility: Any nonprofit organization or 
public agency. 

Available Assistance: 100 percent Federal 
Grant. 

Use of Restrictions: Any non-construction, 
non- technology innovative housing program. 

Past Appropriations: $2,400,000. 

Obligations Incurred: $2,400,000. 

Average Assistance; $150,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Program must be 
highly innovative. 

Postgrant Requirements: Monthly finan- 
cial and bi-monthly narrative reports. Eval- 
uation done by third party under contract 
with OEO. 

Washington Contact: Michael Mazer, Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, 1200 19th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. (for specific 
Office, see above). Telephone: 202-382-1391. 

Application Deadlines; Work done through- 
out the Fiscal Year. No applications reviewed 
after May 1. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Disapproval, 
1 month; Approvals require extensive dis- 
cussion. 

Reworking Time: 1 month. 

Related Programs: HUD Office of Urban 
Technology and Research. 


NO. 26.15—-LEGAL SERVICES PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 (as amended) (P.L. 88-452). 
Administrator: The Director of the Legal 
Services Program of the Office of Economic 


Opportunity. 

Locally initiated, funded programs are op- 
erated and administered by an independent 
Legal Services Board of Directors. The project 
director is hired by the Board, who adminis- 
ters the daily operations of the 

Nature of Program: To provide legal advice 
or representation to persons unable to afford 
the services of a private attorney and to fur- 
ther the cause of justice among persons liv- 
ing in poverty. 

Eligibility: The Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity through its Legal Services section al- 
located funds to state, city, and county and 
private non-profit corporations where pro- 
grams are designed to deliver free legal serv- 
ices grants to those unable to engage a 
private attorney. 

Available Assistance: All and any type of 
legal services from counselling, advice, rep- 
resentation in Court, and when indicated ap- 
pellate representation. 

Use Restrictions: For the maintenance and 
operation of the programs. 

Appropriations Sought: $50 million ear- 
marked funds for legal services. 
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Past Appropriations: 1968, $36 million; 1967 
Congress authorized earmarked funds not 
less than $22 million, expenditures 629,358, 
178; 1966 expended $24,372,883. 

Obligations Incurred; To the extent money 
Was available. 

Average Assistance: Varies from commu- 
nity to community—the smallest grant made 
is about $9,000 to $1,442,333 to the California 
Rural Legal Assistance program for a state- 
wide operation for migrants and rural poor. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
meet eligibility standards determined by each 
local program. No fee-generating cases are 
accepted by any operating program. 

Postgrant Requirements: Attempts are 
made to evaluate each program quarterly and 
an annual evaluation is a prerequisite to re- 
funding. 

Washington Contact: Earl Johnson, Jr., 
Director of Legal Services Program, 1200 19th 
St., NW., Washington, D.C.; telephone: 382- 
4110 or 4188. 

Local Contact: The following is the legal 
services regional representative for Delaware: 
Mid-Atlantic—M. Finkelstein, 1832 Marsh 
Building, Washington, D.C. 20506; telephone: 
202-382-2687. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines—applications are reviewed and ap- 
proved by the Regional office with concur- 
rence by the Director of Legal Services 
Program, OEO. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: This varies on 
an individual basis. An average of a few 
months elapses after application is approved 
until operation commences, Staff must be 
engaged, space rented, etc. 

Reworking Time: See above. In applications 
for refunding there is no break in the con- 
tinuity of program operation. 

Related Programs: The Legal Services Pro- 
gram is a component of the Community Ac- 
tion Program of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

NO. 26.16—PROJECT UPWARD BOUND 


Authorizing Statute: The Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, as Amended as 1967, 
Section 222 (a) (5). 

Administrator: Dr. Thomas A. Billings, Di- 
rector, Upward Bound, Community Action 

, OEO, Telephone 382-6025. 

Nature of Program: Upward Bound is the 
pre-college preparatory program of OEO. It 
is designed to generate the skills and mo- 
tivation necessary for success in education 
beyond high school among young people 
from low income backgrounds and inade- 
quate secondary school preparation. This is 
done through sustained contact with a 
youngster over an approximately two year pe- 
riod, the objective of which is, through a 
year-round program of academic aid, to pre- 
pare the child for acceptance to, and success 
in, a college environment. 

Eligibility: “Benefits” in the case of Up- 
ward Bound, would be a definition of the 
target population, and the grantee popula- 
tion. The target population are academically 
and financially disadvantaged youngsters of 
secondary school age who have the potential 
for post-secondary education, but in whom 
that potential is not being actualized. The 
grantee population are 280 accredited insti- 
tutions of higher education nation-wide who, 
in cooperating with the local Community 
Action Agencies of OEO, administer the spe- 
cific programs on their campuses for these 
students. 

Available Assistance: Federal assistance is 
available for 80 percent of all funds spent. 
The funds are made by grant action to the 
3 of higher education, based upon 

budget, for operation of a sus- 
tained year-round program, which paid staff 
both professional and non-professional, to 
provide academic skill-acquisition for the 
target population. 

Use Restrictions: Funds may be spent for 
any allowable cost, as listed in the Upward 
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Bound Guidelines, pages 43-48. These costs 
will allow for various expenditures such as 


maintaining the program throughout the 


year. 
Appropriations Sought: 38 million dollars. 
Past Appropriations: 


Dollar amounts in mans] 


Year Amount Number of 


programs 


1967 
1968__ 


Obligations Incurred: All monies ear- 
marked for Upward Bound were obligated 
by grant actions in each of the fiscal years. 

Average Assistance: The average grant size 
amounted to approximately 100,000 dollars. 
The average federal dollar cost per child per 
year is approximately $1,300. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
agency must be an accredited institution of 
higher education, or a Community Action 
Agency, with one or more such institutions 
which will serve as del An 
eligible accredited institution must offer a 
liberal arts and general curriculum, Further 
conditions which an applicant must meet 
are noted in the application procedures sec- 
tions of the Upward Bound Guidelines. 

Post grant Requirements: Post-grant re- 
porting and evaluation procedures include 
preliminary audits for new grantees, 
monthly financial reports for all grantees, 
participation in the Management Informa- 
tion System of OEO for all grantees, as well 
as regular evaluation visits by consultants 
and staff to all projects. A significant 
amount of narrative and statistical data is 
thus gathered on both the fiscal and pro- 
grammatic aspect of each grantee, 

Washington Contact: Dr. Thomas A. Bil- 
lings, Director, Project Upward Bound, OEO, 
1200 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D. 
20506. Telephone: Area Code 202-882-6025. 

Local Contact: Upward Bound is a na- 
tional emphasis program of OEO. Thus all 
interested persons should contact Dr. Bil- 
lings in Washington. 

Application Deadlines; The funding cycle 
is a yearly one, with new 
due January 3. The next funding cycle thus 
must have proposals submitted to OEO by 
January 3, 1969, for grants for the 1969- 
1970 program year, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Applications 
received by January 3 are notified within 90 
days or less as to the status of that appli- 
cation. 

Reworking Time: 15 to 20 days, often less. 

Related Programs: In a narrow sense af 
related there are no related programs ad- 
ministered by OEO; in a broad sense of re- 
lated, all OEO programs are related, at least 
administratively. 

The U.S. Office of Education administers 
Contracts to Encourage Full Utilization of 
Educational Talent (Higher Education Ac- 
tion, Section 408) which works with a dif- 
ferent disadvantaged clientele and compli- 
ments the work of Upward Bound. 


NO. 26.17—RURAL COMMUNITY ACTION PRO- 
GRAMS; HOME FOOD PRODUCTION, FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION, COOPERATIVES, FAMILY COUN- 
SELING, AND THE AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 
Speaking generally, rural communities use 

the same guidelines and the same channels 

of application for grants as urban communi- 
tles. Most proposals must be directed to the 
appropriate OEO region, although proposals 
for Indian and Migrant grants go directly 
to those program areas at CAP Headquarters. 
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Rural Research and Pilot programs are also 
funded from Headquarters. 

Each region has a rural specialist who 
provides special assistance to rural com- 
munities. The Rural Program office in Head- 
quarters works with communities on Re- 
search and Demonstration programs for rural 
areas. Inquiries for assistance can be sent to 
either the Rural Specialist or Mrs. Ira Kaye, 
Chief, Rural Programs Branch, 1200 19th 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C, 20506. Tele- 
phone: 382-6891. The Rural Specialist for 
Delaware is Mr. Albert Marble, OEO Mid- 
Atlantic Region, 1730 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20506; telephone: 202-382-2687. 


NO, 26.18—HS-PARENT AND CHILD CENTER PILOT 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Title II Section 222, 
Title 2A of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 as amended. 

Administrator: Mrs. Franc Balzer, Associ- 
ate Director, HS-Parent and Child Centers. 

Nature of Program: Projects for Parent 
and Child Centers are to provide services for 
disadvantaged families who have preschool 
children. PCCs focus on families with chil- 
dren younger than those generally served by 
Head Start, and will focus more heavily on 
preventing deficits from developing, giving 
greater emphasis to reinforcing parental 
skills and involvement with their children. 
PCCs are expected to work, to the maximum 
possible extent, with the entire family. 

Eligibility: Families having at least one 
child under three (3) years of age and who 
meet the O.E.O. poverty line criteria. 

Available Assistance: Demonstration funds 
for innovative curriculum and services. 

Use Restrictions: To expand but not dupli- 
cate needed services for infants and toddlers 
as well as create new ways to meet needs. 

Appropriations Sought: For FY 1969, Five 
million dollars $5,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: For 1968 fiscal period, 
$5,000,000 allocated from Head Start, no pre- 
vious appropriation since this is the first year 
of the demonstration. 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above. 

Average Assistance: $175,000 for one (1) 
year of operation. 

Assistance Prerequisites: O.E.O.-CAP, Head 
Start general conditions. 

Postgrant Requirements: Subject to an- 
nual audit by O.E.O., and requires special 
National assessment for Ist year’s evaluation. 

Washington Contact: Mrs. Frank Balzer, 
Associate Director, 1200 19th St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20506. Telephone: 202-382-2880. 

Local Contact: Program is funded directly 
to grantee from Washington, D.C. Central 
Office. 

Application Deadlines: June 15, 1968 for 
all first operations grant—thereafter ninety 
(90) days before the end of the given pro- 
gram year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 to 6 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs: Head Start. 


NO, 26.19—PROJECT HEAD START, COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Community Action Programs, Project 
Head Start. 

Nature of Program: Project Head Start is 
a program for “children who have not 
reached the age of compulsory school at- 
tendance, which (a) will provide such com- 
prehensive health, nutritional, education, 
social and other services as the Director finds 
will aid the children to attain their full po- 
tential and (b) will provide for direct par- 
ticipation of the parents of such children 
in the development conduct, and overall 
program direction at the local level.” 

Eligibility: Economically deprived chil- 
dren and their families are the primary 
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beneficiaries of a Head Start program. Grants 
are made to Community Action Agencies 
and single purpose agencies who are eligible 
to receive funds. Beginning in Fiscal Year 
1969 all CAAs must be states, or political 
subdivisions of a state, or a designee of a 
state or political subdivision of a state. 

Available Assistance: Head Start provides 
various types of assistance to communities 
in organizing and conducting their Head 
Start programs. These include technical as- 
sistance, consultants to the program, train- 
ing sessions for Head Start personnel, and 
evaluation of program components. 

Use Restrictions: Federal grant funds 
may be spent for all aspects of the Head 
Start program. They must be spent for 
medical and dental examinations and treat- 
ment, nutritional needs, educational needs, 
some training needs, as well as administra- 
tive costs. 

Appropriations Sought: 
million. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $352 mil- 
lion; FY 1967, $352 million; FY 1968, $325 
million. 

Obligations Incurred: Obligations for 
Head Start since its inception have been as 
follows: FY 1966, $198 million; FY 1967, 
$352 million; FY 1968, not completed. 

Average Assistance: The amount of money 
for any grant will vary with the number of 
children being served, availability of funds 
for that community and the capability to 
provide services. The majority of programs 
serves less than 300 children. 

Assistance Prerequisites; The applicant 
must meet a wide variety of conditions be- 
fore a grant will be approved. 

Postgrant Requirements: Periodic evalua- 
tions are conducted on a team approach by 
OEO on each Head Start program. In addi- 
tion each grantee is required to submit doc- 
umentation of fiscal expenditures at the 
end of each program year, together with 
program and participant data. 

Washington Contact: A prospective appli- 
cant for a Head Start program should con- 
tact the Assistant CAP Administrator for 
Head Start in his nearest regional office. 

Application Deadlines: In general an ap- 
plication for an OEO Head Start grant must 
be in the appropriate regional office 75 days 
prior to the anticipated inception program 
operation. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: In addition to 
the 75 day requirement for an application 
to be in the regional office 30 days is required 
to obtain Governor's consent, process. the 
necessary document and disburse funds. 

Reworking Time: As problems or errors 
are discovered, the grantee is notified and 
contacted for further explanation of his in- 
tentions. The Field Representative responsi- 
ble for that area notifies the grantee and ac- 
tion is taken when the applicant responds. 

Related Programs: Head Start is one pro- 
gram of the Community Action Programs op- 
erated by the OEO. In addition, assistance is 
sometimes obtained under Children Bureau 
Programs and Title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, administered by 
the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

No. 26.20—ASSISTANCE FOR TERRITORIES: PART 
OF THE COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, as amended. 

Administrator: OEO's Office of Special 
Field Programs (of which “Commonwealth 
and Territories” is one division). 

Nature of Program: Local initiative and 
special emphasis projects of Community Ac- 
tion devised by the applicant agencies to at- 
tack the causes of poverty. 

Eligibility: Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
the Virgin Islands; Guam; Samoa; Trust 

of the Pacific Islands. 

Available Assistance: Grants for conduct 


FY 1969, $330 
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and administration of programs; technical 
assistance; training. 

Use Restrictions: Community Organiza- 
tion, Neighborhood Centers, Health, Adult 
Education, Narcotics Addiction Treatment 
and Rehabilitation, Child Care, Headstart, 
Foster Grandparents, Legal Services, Senior 
Citizens’ Projects, Employment Training, 
Family Planning, Cooperatives, etc. 

Appropriations: There is no specific allot- 
ment designated for programs administered 
through this division, except that the cost of 
those funded under Section 221 
and 222(a) may not exceed 2% of the total 
sum allocated for programs funded under 
those sections (this limitation is imposed 
by statute). 

Obligations Incurred: An “average” grant 
size will not be very informative since grants 
range from $34,000 (for the Mariana Islands 
District Community Action Agency) to $11,- 
000,000 (for the Puerto Rico Office of Ec- 
onomic Opportunity). The figures below 
show the grant sizes to the grantees admin- 
istered through this division, though the list- 
ing by fiscal year does not reveal the Program 
Year Concept which staggers the funding 
years of the grantees and therefore overlaps 
the Federal fiscal year. Moreover, some of 
the fiscal obligations“ represent unspent 
monies from one year reprogrammed into the 
total grant for the subsequent program year. 
Lastly, some of the funds included in these 
totals are authorized by sections of the Ec- 
onomic Opportunity Act other than sections 
221 and 222 (a). 


Fiscal year 

1967 1968 
$9,870,759 811, 066, 393 
920. 571 < 775, 000 
908, 926 978, 399 
106, 420 34, 091 
525 39.265 
51, 540 42, 358 
108, 311 23, 506 
176, 606 76, 008 
77, 418 39, 946 
12,111,076 13, 004, 966 


Assistance Prerequisites: Grantees must be 
public agencies or private, non-profit agen- 
cies designated by the local officials as the 
Community Action Agency for those jurisdic- 
tions and must comply with guidelines writ- 
ten to implement legislative requirements 
(with respect to audits, bonding, serving poor 
people, non-political activity, etc.) 

Postgrant Requirements: Grantees file 
monthly financial reports, quarterly program 
reports, annual audits; OEO monitors the 
p! throughout the years and conducts 
at least yearly evaluations. 

Washington Contact: Noel H. Klores, Di- 
rector, Office of Special Field Programs, OEO, 
1200—19th Street N.W., 382-8156, and, Gary 
A. Weissman, Chief, Commonwealth and Ter- 
ritories Division, Office of Special Field Pro- 
grams, OEO, 1200—19th Street N.W., 382- 
6877. 

Local Contact: The Office of Special Field 
Programs, though technically an OEO head- 
quarters unit, functions as the Regional 
Office for the territories and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. Therefore, the officials 
are the same as listed above. 

Application Deadlines: 3 months prior to 
end of program year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Approximately 
two months. 

Related Programs: Administered by OEO— 
Job Corps, Puerto Rico; VISTA, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Islands, Guam. Administered by De- 
partment of Labor—New Careers, Puerto 
Rico; Neighborhood Youth Corps, Puerto 
Rico, Virgin Islands, Guam, Trust Territory 
of the Pacific. Administered by the Peace 
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Co: unity Development activities in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific. 


No. 26.21 Emergency Loans to Low-Income 
Families 

No. 26.23 Special Projects for the Aging, 
Foster Grandparents 

No. 26.24 Assistance for Migrants and Sea- 
sonal Farm Workers 

No. 26.25 Assistance to Indians 

No. 26.30 State Technical Assistance 


OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PLANNING (No. 27) 


NO. 27.1—EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT OF 
RESOURCES 


Authorizing Statute: Section 103 of the 
National Security Act of 1947 (Public Law 
253, 80th Congress, as amended) provides 
the basic authority. 

Administrator: Mr. William C. Truppner, 
Director, National Resource Analysis Center, 
Office of Emergency Planning. 

Nature of Program: OEP is assisting each 
State to develop a capability to manage and 
conserve its vital resources in the national 
interest on the assumption that a nuclear 
attack might render the Federal Govern- 
ment temporarily unable to take immediate 
action in this direction. The basic work 
is almost completed. 

Eligibility: States, U.S. possessions and 
territories and the District of Columbia. 

Available Assistance: Financial and tech- 
nical assistance to the States in the develop- 
ment of State Emergency Resources Man- 
agement Plans. 

Use Restrictions: Funds are available for 
salaries of full and part-time state em- 
ployees, consultants up to 30 days a year, 
health benefits, vacation, sick leave, travel 
expenses, and printing costs. 

Appropriations Sought: None, 

Past Appropriations: A total of 3 million 
dollars was appropriated for this program 
(1.5 million in 1964 and 1.5 in 1965). 

Obligations Incurred: Each State has a 
contract and bills the OEP as costs are in- 
curred. 

Average Assistance: The average contract 
ds roughly $45,000 and of two years dura- 
tion. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To qualify, States 
must establish the organization and pro- 
cedural arrangements necessary to under- 
take the planning process and submit a 
written project proposal which complies with 
certain Federal guidance for State emer- 
gency management of resources. 

Postgrant Requirements: Work schedules, 
quarterly reports, interim drafts, final drafts, 
final printed reports, and testing of the plans 
is required. 

Washington Contact; Field Services Direc- 
tor, Edward Keenan, Room 408, Office of 
Emergency Planning, 17th and F Sts. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., 20504. Telephone: 395- 
5640. 

Local Contact: OEP Regional Director— 
For Delaware, Region 2. Robert J. Carmody, 
Olney, Maryland, 20832. AC 301 231-3662. 

Related Programs: The Office of Civil De- 
fense administers a similar program at the 
local level. 


NO. 27.2—-FEDERAL STATE RELATIONS 


Authorizing Statute: This is a special Pres- 
idential assignment given directly to the 
Director, Office of Emergency Planning. 

Administrator: The Director, OEP, assisted 
by the OEP Liaison Staff. 

Nature of Program: The Director of OEP 
serves as the President's liaison with Gover- 
nors and other State leaders. The objective 
is to improve communication and coopera- 
tion among Federal and State Agencies and 
officials for more effective administration of 
those programs of mutual interest. 

Appropriations Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: None. 

Obligations Incurred: Funds are made 
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available for this special program from the 
OEP Salaries and Expenses 3 

Washington Contact: Liaison Staff Direc- 
tor, Hubert L. Gallagher, Room 508, 17th and 
F Sts. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20504, Tele- 
phone 395-3134. 

Local Contact: OEP Regional Directors who 
represent the Director in his liaison role 
with the State Governors and legislative 
leaders as directed. For Delaware, Region 2, 
Robert J. Carmody, Olney, Maryland, 20882. 
AC 301 231-3662. 


NO. 27.3— FEDERAL DISASTER RELIEF PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 81-875; 
Public Law 89-769. 

Administrator: Robert Y. Phillips, Director 
Emergency Operations Office, Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, 17th and F Sts., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., 20504. Telephone 395-3120. 

Nature of Program: In major disasters de- 
clared by the President, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning directs other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to perform protective or 
other work essential for the preservation of 
life and property, clear debris and wreckage, 
make emergency repairs and temporary re- 
placements of public facilities of States and 
local governments damaged or destroyed in 
such disasters, furnish temporary housing or 
emergency shelter, or make contributions to 
a State and its political subdivisions for such 
purposes. The intent of PL 81-875 is that the 
Federal Government supplement the relief 
efforts of state and local governments. 

Eligibility: State and local governments. 

Available Assistance: The utilization or 
lending, with or without compensation to 
State and local government equipment, sup- 
plies, facilities, personnel distribution 
through the American National Red Cross, or 
otherwise, medicine, food, etc., donation or 
lending of surplus equipment and supplies, 
clearing of debris and wreckage, making 
emergency repairs to, and temporary replace- 
ments of, public facilities of local and State 
governments, and providing of temporary 
housing or other emergency shelter for fam- 
ilies who, as the result of a major disaster 
require temporary housing or other emer- 
gency shelter. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Salaries, wages 
and administrative expenses of extra em- 
ployees of the applicant directly engaged in 
the performance of eligible disaster work; 
cost for materials, supplies, and equipment 
consumed in disaster work including direct 
purchase or taken from the applicants stock, 
rental costs of privately owned equipment 
and operation of such equipment; costs for 
work performed by private contractors on 
eligible projects; costs for work performed 
by arrangement with other political sub-di- 
visions; and Civil Defense property pur- 
chased with Federal contributions. 

Appropriations Sought: $15,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: $15,000,000 was re- 
quested for FY 1968. $30,000,000 was actual 
for FY 1968 which included a $10 million 
proposed supplemental for disaster. $24,- 
550,000 was actual appropriation for FY 1967. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $8,188,500 
(as of 2/22/68); FY 1967, $12,570,000; FY 
1966, $65,030,750. 

Average Assistance: $1,450,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: “Major Disaster“ 
declaration by the President. 

Postgrant Requirements: Various inspec- 
tions and audits by the Governor’s author- 
ized representative and appropriate Federal 
agencies. OEP auditors make such audits as 
they consider necessary. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: OEP Regional Director: For 
Delaware, Region 2, Robert J, Carmody, 
Olney, Maryland, 20832, Area Code 301, 231 
3662. 


Application Deadline: Ninety days follow- 
ing the date of the President's declaration of 
a “major disaster.” 


June 25, 1968 


Approval/Disapproval Time: Usually with- 
in 30 days. 


NO, 27.4—CONTINUITY OF GOVERNMENT 


Authorizing Statute: National Security 
Act, P.L. 253, 80th Congress: EO.11051, 

Administrator: Robert Y. Phillips, Direc- 
tor, Emergency Operations Office. 

Nature of Program: OEP provides overall 
mational leadership, direction, and coordina- 
tion of Federal, State, and local government 
readiness programs designed to assure the 
continuity of government and its capability 
to respond effectively to any emergency. This 
includes succession lines, essential records, 
emergency operating facilities, emergency 
communications, the effective use of govern- 
ment resources, and the predelegation of 
authorities. 

Eligibility: State and local governments. 

Available Assistance: Assists the States in 
the preparation, coordination, and ultimate 
enactment of proposed continuity of govern- 
ment measures; provides appropriate guid- 
ance materials and model legislation for use 
by the States and develops specific state-by- 
state goals in coordination with each OEP 

on, 

Washington Contact: Robert T. Phillips, 
Director, Emergency Operations Office, 17th 
and F Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C, 20504 
Telephone: 395-3120. 

Local Contact: OEP Regional Director— 
For Delaware, Region 2, Robert J. Carmody, 
Olney, Maryland, 20832, Area Code 301 231- 
3662. 

PRESIDENT’S COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 
AND Sports (No. 28) 


NO. 28.1—PHYSICAL FITNESS CLINICS 


Administrator: President's Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports; J. P. Wilbern, 
Administrator. 

Nature of Program: Demonstrations by 
master teachers of approved ways of promot- 
ing physical fitness. 

Eligibility: School and college teachers, ad- 
ministrators; recreation directors, youth or- 
ganization representatives, physicians. 

Washington Contact: J. P. Wilbern, Ad- 
ministrator, President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports, Room 2607 South HEW 
Bldg., 330 C Street SW., Washington, D.C. 
20201; Telephone: 962-8765. 


NO. 28.2—PRESIDENTIAL PHYSICAL FITNESS 
AWARDS 


Administrator: President's Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports, J. P. Wilbern, 
Administrator. 

Nature of Program: Honoring Students in 
Good Standing Who Demonstrate Exceptional 
Physical Achievement. 

Eligibility: Individual school children. 

Washington Contact: J. P. Wilbern, Ad- 
ministrator, President’s Council on Physical 
Fitness and Sports, Room 2607, South HEW 
Bldg., 330 C Street SW. Washington, D.C. 
20201; Telephone: 962-8765. 


NO 28.3—PHYSICAL FITNESS DEMONSTRATION 
CENTER SCHOOLS 

Administrator: President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness and Sports, J. P. Wilbern, 
Administrator. 

Nature of Program: A cooperative project 
that will focus attention on individual 
schools recognized by the State Departments 
of Education as having outstanding programs 
of physical education that are making op- 
timum contributions to physical fitness, 

Purposes: 

1. To offer school officials and interested 
lay persons the opportunity to observe effec- 
tive physical fitness programs in action; 

2. To promote in public, parochial and 
private elementary and secondary schools 
physical education programs which incor- 
porate the recommendations of the Presi- 
's Council on Physical Fitness; and 
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8. To assist and support State Departments 
of Education in strengthening school pro- 
grams of health and physical education. 

Each center would schedule visitations 
during which demonstrations and explana- 
tions of all phases of the program would be 
offered. 

Washington Contact: J. P. Wilbern, Admin- 
istrator, President’s Council on Physical Fit- 
ness and Sports, Rm. 2607, South HEW Bldg., 
330 C Street, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20201; 
Telephone 962-8765. 

Local Contact: Appropriate State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT Boarp (No. 29) 


NO. 29.1—RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT AND SICK- 
NESS INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of 1939 (52 Stat. 1094 
as amended). 

Administrator: US. Railroad Retirement 
Board, 844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60611. 

Nature of Program: To restore part of 
wages lost because of unemployment and 
sickness. 

Eligibility: Railroad employees qualified by 
earnings of $1,000 or more in the appropriate 
base year. 

Available Assistance: Cash benefits. 

Use Restrictions: Benefit payments and re- 
lated administrative expenses. 

Appropriations Sought: Funds are available 
under continuing appropriation by law of 
contributions paid by railroad employers. 

Past Appropriations: Contribution income 
estimated at $144 million for fiscal year 1968; 
was $146 million for fiscal year 1967 and 
$149 million for fiscal year 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: Benefit payments 
estimated at $77 million for fiscal year 1968; 
were $71 million for fiscal year 1967 and $88 
million for fiscal year 1967. Administrative ex- 
penses estimated at $6.5 million for fiscal year 
1968; were. $6.0 million for fiscal year 1967 
and $6.8 million for fiscal year 1966. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be unem- 
ployed or sick, qualified by earnings in ap- 
propriate base year, and file proper claim, 

Washington Contact: Claimant otherwise 
should contact nearest Board district ofice. 

tion Deadlines: Registration with 
claim agent within 7 days of a day claimed 
of unemployment; filing of statement of 
sickness signed by a doctor within 10 days 
of the first day of sickness claimed. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Generally, 
benefits are paid within 10 days after end 
of 14-day registration period covered by a 
claim. 


Related Programs: Railroad retirement pro- 
gram; OASDHI program (Social Security); 
Federal-State UI program. 

NO. 29.2—RAILROAD RETIREMENT AND RAILROAD 
SUPPLEMENTAL ANNUITY PROGRAMS 

Authorizing Statute: Railroad Retirement 
Act (50 Stat. 307 as amended). 

Administrator: Railroad Retirement Board, 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

Nature of Program: Provides retirement 
annuities for old age or disability, wives’ 
annuities, survivor annuities, and lump-sum 
payments. 

Eligibility: Railroad employees and their 
families. 

Available Assistance: Basically same type 
of benefits as available under title II of the 
Social Security Act (OASDHI). 

Use Restrictions: For payment of benefits 
and administration costs. 

Appropriations Sought: Continuing appro- 
priation of employee and employer taxes un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Tax Act (sec- 
tions 3201, 3202, 3211, 3221 of title 26, In- 
ternal Revenue Code) under P.L. 134, 82nd 
Congress, enacted in 1951. 

Past Appropriations: Railroad retirement 
taxes (including supplemental annuity con- 
tributions) are estimated at $860 million for 
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fiscal year 1968; were $795 million for fiscal 
year 1967; and $677 million for fiscal year 
1966. 

Obligations Incurred: Benefit payments 
are estimated at $1,400 million for fiscal year 
1968; were $1,265 million for fiscal year 1967; 
and $1,200 million for fiscal year 1966. Ad- 
ministrative expenses estimated at $14 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1968; were $13 million 
for fiscal year 1967 and $11 million for fiscal 
year 1966. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Eligibility condi- 
tions vary for each type of benefit. Disabled 
widows between the ages of 50 and 60 be- 
came eligible under P.L. 90-257. 

Local Contact: Claimants should contact 
nearest Board district office. 

Application Deadline: Benefits may be ret- 
roactive for up to 1 year from application; 
2 year time limit from date of employee's 
death for a lump-sum death benefit. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Most benefits 
certified between 30 and 60 days. Disabilities 
take a little longer time. 

Reworking Time: Practically all applica- 
tions taken in person at field offices and re- 
viewed in presence of applicant. Therefore 
not pertinent. 

Related Programs: Railroad unemployment 
insurance program; OASDHI program (so- 
cial security). 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (No. 30) 
NO. 30.1—DIRECT BUSINESS LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7(a), Small 
Business Act, as amended; 15 USC 636(a). 

Administrator: Mr. Pierron R. Leef, Direc- 
tor, Office of Business Loans, Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L St., NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20416. Telephone: 202-382-7238. 

Nature of Program: A loan made by the 
Agency without bank participation or guar- 
anty is a direct loan. Loans are made to help 
small manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
service concerns and other businesses get 
started, expand, grow, and prosper. 

Eligibility: Small business firms. 

Available Assistance: Loans up to $100,000. 
Maturity 10 years or 15 years for portions 
for construction of facilities. 544 percent in- 
terest rate. 

Use Restrictions: Construct, expand, or 
convert facilities, purchase buildings, equip- 
ment, or materials, or obtain working capi- 
tal, when needed financing is not available 
for these purposes in full or in part on rea- 
sonable terms from private sources. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary for 
the current fiscal year or for FY 1966 and 
1967. This is due to the legislation passed in 
1966 (Participation Sales Act of 1966), which 
authorized FNMA to sell “participation cer- 
tificates” in pools of SBA loans, in order to 
provide needed funds for all SBA loan pro- 
grams. However, before the legislation was 
passed, $310,000,000 was requested for FY 
1966, primarily for other programs. 

Obligations Incurred: 

FY 1968: Loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$45,126,000. 

FY 1967: Loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$60,446,000. 

FY 1966: Loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$65,745,000. 

Average Assistance: $17,783. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Funds not other- 
wise available; good character; repayment 
ability; sufficient equity; collateral; must 
meet appropriate size standard. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must submit fi- 
nancial statements and statistical data pe- 
riodically and must make collateral available 
for in section at any time. 

Washington Contact: 
carried out by field offices. 

Local Contact: Appropriate field office— 
For Delaware, 21 the Green, Dover, Delaware 
19901. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 


Lending activity 
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Approval/Disapproval Time: 38 days. 

Reworking Time: No specific time—nor- 
mally handled within a few days. 

Related Programs: Trade Adjustment 
Loans, Department of Commerce; EDA 
Loans, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; Rehabilitation Loans. 


NO. 30.2—PARTICIPATION LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7(a) Small 
Business Act, as amended, 15 USC 636(a). 

Administrator: Mr. Pierron, R. Leef, Direc- 
tor, Office of Business Loans, Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L St., NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20416; Telephone (202) 382-7238. 

Nature of Program: Bank Serviced Loans— 
Under an agreement executed by the bank 
and SBA, SBA will purchase from the bank, 
immediately upon disbursement by the bank, 
an agreed percentage of each disbursement, 
Loan administered by bank. SBA Serviced 
Loans—Under this agreement the bank will 
purchase from SBA, immediately upon dis- 
bursement, an agreed percentage of each 
disbursement made. Loan administered by 
SBA. 

Eligibility: Small business firms. 

Available Assistance: $150,000, 90 percent 
maximum SBA participation 5½ percent 
maximum SBA interest rate. Bank share 8 
percent maximum interest rate. 10-year 
maturity. 

Use Restrictions; Construct, expand, or 
convert facilities, purchase buildings, equip- 
ment, or materials, or obtain working capi- 
tal, when needed financing is not available 
for these purposes in full or in part on 
reasonable terms from private sources. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary for 
the current fiscal year or for Fx 1966 and 
1967. This is due to the legislation passed in 
1966 (Participation Sales Act of 1966), which 
authorized FNMA to sell “participation Cer- 
tificates” in pools of SBA loans, in order to 
provide needed funds for all SBA loan pro- 
grams. However, before the legislation was 
passed, $310,000,000 was requested for FY 
1966, primarily for other programs. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, loans ap- 
proved through 3/31/68, $113,273,000; FY 
1967, loans approved, $143,842,000; FY 1966, 
loans approved, $96,084,000. 

Average Assistance: $44,372. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Funds not other- 
wise available; good character; repayment 
ability; sufficient equity; collateral; must 
meet appropriate size standard. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must submit fi- 
nancial and statistical data periodically and 
must make collateral available for inspection 
at any time. 

Washington Contact: Lending activity car- 
ried out through field offices. 

Local Contact: Appropriate field office. For 
Delaware: 21 the Green, Dover, Delaware. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 21 days. 

Reworking Time: No specific time—nor- 
mally handled within a few days. 

Related Programs: Trade Adjustment 
Loans, Department of Commerce; EDA Loans 
Economic Development Administration, De- 
partment of Commerce; Rehabilitation 
Loans, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


NO. 30.3—GUARANTEED LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7(a), Small 
Business Act, as amended, 15 U.S.C., 636(a). 

Administrator: Mr. Pierron R. Leef, Direc- 
tor, Office of Business Loans, Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L St., NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20416; Telephone (202) 382-7238. 

Nature of Program: Loan made by a lend- 
ing institution under an agreement made 
with SBA. Upon default by borrower for 90 
days of payment due as to principal or in- 
terest the bank may call upon SBA to pur- 
chase its guaranteed portion. 

Eligibility: Small business firms. 
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Available Assistance; $350,000, 90 percent 
maximum SBA participation, 5½ percent 
maximum SBA interest. Bank share 8 percent 
maximum interest. 10-year maturity. 

Use Restriction: Construct, expand, or con- 
vert facilities, purchase buildings, equip- 
ment, or materials, or obtain working capital, 
when needed financing is not available for 
these p in full or in part on reason- 
able terms from private sources, 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary for 
the current fiscal year or for FY 1967. This is 
due to the legislation passed in 1966 (Partici- 
pation Sales Act of 1966), which authorized 
FNMA to sell “participation certificates” in 
pools of SBA loans, in order to provide needed 
funds for all SBA loan programs, However, 
before the legislation was passed, $310,- 
000,000 was requested for FY 1966, primarily 
for other programs. 

Obligations Incurred: 

FY 1968, loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$125,398,000. 

FY 1967, loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$101,100,000. 

FY 1966, loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$124,385,00. 

Average Assistance: $44,197. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Funds not other- 
wise available; good character; repayment 
ability; sufficient equity; collateral; must 
meet appropriate size standard. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must submit fi- 
nancial statements and statistical data peri- 
odically, and must make collatera] available 
for inspection at any time. 

Washington Contact: Lending activity car- 
ried out through field offices. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 14 days. 

Reworking Time: No specific time—nor- 
mally handled within a few days. 

Related Programs: Trade Adjustment 
Loans, Department of Commerce; EDA 
Loans, Economic Development Administra- 
tion, Department of Commerce; Rehabilita- 
tion Loans, Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. 


NO, 30.4—POOL LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7(a) (5), 
Small Business Act, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Pierron R. Leef, Direc- 
tor, Office of Business Loans, 1441 L Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20416. 

Nature of Program: Loan made to a cor- 
poration formed and capitalized by a group 
of small business concerns with resources 
provided by them to obtain for the use of 
such concerns: raw materials, equipment, 
inventories, or supplies; the benefit of re- 
search or development; or the establishment 
of facilities for such purpose. 

Eligibility: Small business firms. 

Available Assistance; May lend as much as 
much as $250,000 multiplied by the number 
of pool members, either as the Agency’s share 
of a loan made jointly with a bank or as a 
loan made solely by the Agency. Interest 
rate 5%. Maturity 20 years, plus construc- 
tion time. 

Use Restrictions: Loans may be granted 
granted for the purpose of providing the 
following for members of the pool: raw 
materials, equipment, inventory, supplies 
or the benefits of research and development, 
or for establishing facilities for such pur- 
poses. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary 
for the current fiscal year or for Fx 1966 and 
1967, This is due to the legislation passed 
in 1966 (Participation Sales Act of 1966), 
which authorized FNMA to sell “participa- 
tion certificates” in pools of SBA loans, in 
order to provide needed funds for all SBA 
loan programs. 
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Obligations Incurred: None. 

Average Assistance: None. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
corporation must be composed of small busi- 
ness concerns each of which must be other- 
wise eligible for a small business loan. Each of 
the small businesses shall share a need in 
common with the other members of the pool, 
the satisfaction of which need is the purpose 
of the corporation being organized. The cor- 
poration must show repayment ability of 
the loan. In the event the applicant does 
not apply for or obtain antitrust exemption, 
the SBA may request antitrust clearance if 
it determines that such clearance is appro- 
priate prior to approval of the loan to the 
group corporation. 

Postgrant Requirements: No grants. Re- 
view for compliance with terms and condi- 
tions of the loan authorization. 

Washington Contact: Same as Administra- 
tor above. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; This depends 
upon completeness of application, number 
of small business concerns involved and 
whether antitrust clearance is previously 
obtained or determined to be necessary. If 
complete information is furnished at time 
of receipt of application forms, notice of ac- 
tion on the loan request could be provided 
in 30 days. 

Reworking Time; 1 week to 10 days. 

Related Programs: None known. 


NO. 30,5—LOANS TO PRIVATELY OWNED HEALTH 
FACILITIES 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7(a), Small 
Business Act, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Pierron R. Leef, Di- 
rector, Office of Business Loans, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, 1441 L St., NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20416; telephone: 202 382-7238. 

Nature of program: Financial assistance 
available to privately owned hospitals, con- 
valescent and nursing homes, and medical 
and dental laboratories which are operated 
for profit. 

Eligibility; A hospital if its capacity does 
not exceed 150 beds (excluding cribs and bas- 
sinets) at the time of application. A con- 
valescent and nursing home if its annual 
dollar volume of receipts is not more than 
$1,000,000. A medical or dental laboratory 
operated in connection with an eligible pro- 
prietary hospital. A laboratory not operated 
in connection with a proprietary hospital if 
its annual dollar volume of receipts is not 
more than $1,000,000. 

Available Assistance: Loans up to $350,000 
to any one borrower. Maturity 10 years or 
15 years for portions for construction of fa- 
cilities. 544 percent interest rate. 

Use Restrictions: Construction of new fa- 
cilities, expansion or improvement of existing 
facilities, or working capital. 

Appropriations: Not applicable. These loans 
are made under our direct, participation or 
guaranty programs. No specific funds are 
allocated for these facilities. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, loans ap- 
proved through 2/29/68 are $16,499,023.00; 
FY 1967, loans approved, $17,476,040; FT 1966, 
loans approved were $10,314,422. 

Average Assistance: $40,949. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Funds not other- 
wise available, including under Hill-Burton 
Act; repayment ability; collateral; experience 
in the field; license in good standing; must 
meet minimum standards generally accepted 
for such a facility. Certificate or letter from 
Fire Chief, State Fire Marshall or other au- 
thorized safety official stating that the facility 
is safe and adequate for proposed occupancy. 
Inspections may be made by regulatory body 
inspectors if made at regular intervals. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must submit fi- 
nancial statements and statistical data pe- 
riodically, and must make collateral avail- 
able for inspection at any time. 
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Washington Contact: Lending activity car- 
ried out by field offices. 

Local Contact: Appropriate field office. For 
Delaware: 21 the Green, Dover, Delaware 
19901. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Not available. 

Reworking Time: No specific time—nor- 
mally handled within a few days. 

Related Programs: Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare: Department of Com- 
merce, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 


NO. 30,6—DISPLACED BUSINESS LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7b) (3), 
Small Business Act, as amended; 15 USC 
636(b) (3). 

Administrator: Mr. Pierron R. Leef, Direc- 
tor, Office of Business Loans, Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L St., NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20416; Telephone (202) 382-7238. 

Nature of Program; Such loans are made 
to assist small business concerns displaced 
by any construction conducted by, or with 
funds provided by the Federal Government. 

Eligibility: Small business firms only. 

Available Assistance: No dollar limit. May 
either guarantee or provide up to 90 percent 
of a bank participation loan, If bank par- 
ticipation cannot be obtained, SBA will con- 
sider lending the entire amount. SBA’s in- 
terest rate set yearly by law. Until June 30, 
1968, 4½ percent. Maximum maturity, 30 
years. 

Use Restrictions: Financing may be pro- 
vided either to assist the small firm to re- 
locate in leased quarters or to construct new 
facilities when adequate space is not avail- 
able on a rental basis. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as we 
have not found this process necessary for the 
current fiscal year or for FY 1966 or 1967. 
This is due to the legislation passed in 1966 
(Participation Sales Act of 1966), which au- 
thorized FNMA to sell “participation certifi- 
cates” in pools of SBA loans, in order to pro- 
vide needed funds for all SBA loan programs. 
However, before the legislation was passed, 
$310,000,000 was requested for FY 1966 pri- 
marily for other programs. 

Obligations Incurred: 

FY 1968, loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$32,203,000. 

FY 1967, 
$31,440,000. 

FY 1966, 
$17,918,000. 

Average Assistance: $89,138. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Economic injury 
caused by Federal construction project. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must submit fi- 
mancial statements and statistical data 
periodically, and must make collateral avail- 
able for inspection at any time. 

Washington Contact: Lending activity car- 
ried out through field offices. 

Local Contact: Appropriate field office: For 
Delaware, 21 the Green, Dover, Delaware. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 65 days. 

Reworking Time: No specific time—nor- 
mally handled within a few days. 

Related Programs; Displacement assistance, 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment and Department of Transportation. 


No. 30.7—ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY LOANS— 
EOL I 

Authorizing Statute: Title IV, Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended; 42 
USC 2901 et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. John E. Moore, Chief, 
Economic Opportunity Loan Division, Small 
Business Administration, 1441 L. St., NE., 
Washington, D.C, 20416; Telephone: (202) 
382-5301. 

Nature of Program: Designed to provide 

al and management assistance to 
those individuals with marginal or sub-mar- 
ginal incomes who need help to expand or 


loans approved through 3/31/68, 
loans approved through 3/31/68, 
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strengthen an established business and to 
those who have the necessary talent, motiva- 
tion, and experience to establish a new busi- 
ness. 

Eligibility: Any individual whose income 
is at a marginal or sub-marginal level. 

Available Assistance: Loans up to $15,000 
up to 15-year maturity with interest at 
514%. Management assistance and counsel- 


Use Restrictions: Any purpose consistent 
with the legislative intent. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary 
for the current fiscal year or for FY 1967. This 
is due to the legislation passed in 1966 (Par- 
ticipation Sales Act of 1966), which author- 
ized FNMA to sell “participation certificates” 
in pools of SBA loans, in order to provide 
needed funds for all SBA loan programs. 
However, before the legislation was passed, 
$310,000,000 was requested for FY 1966, pri- 
marily for other programs, 

Obligations Incurred: 

FY 1968, loans approved through 3/31/68 
$7,189,000. 

FY 1967, loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$17,165,000. 

FY 1966, loans approved through 3/31/68, 
$17,517,000. 

Average Assistance: $9,083. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Income below 
basic needs; repayment ability; good char- 
acter. 

Postgrant Requirements: Periodical sub- 
mission of financial statements. 

Washington Contact: Lending activity car- 
ried out through field offices. 

Local Contact: Appropriate field office. For 
Delaware: 21 the Green, Dover, Delaware 
19901. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 25 days. 

Reworking Time: No specified time—nor- 
mally within a few days. 

Related Programs: EOL II. 


NO. 30.8—ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY LOANS— 
EOL Ir 


Authorizing Statute: Title IV, Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended; 42 
USC 2901 et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. John E. Moore, Chief, 
Economic Opportunity Loan Division, Small 
Business Administration, 1441 L St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20416; Telephone, (202) 
382-5301. 

Nature of Program: Designed to provide fi- 
nancial and management assistance to those 
individuals who, although their incomes are 
above the marginal level, have been denied 
the opportunity to compete in business on 
equal terms because of social or economic 
discrimination, health, handicap, hardship, 
etc. Provides loans for expanding or estab- 
lishing small businesses, 

Eligibility: Any disadvantaged individual. 

Available Assistance: Loans up to $25,000 
up to 15 years maturity with interest at 
544%. Management assistance and counsel- 


Use Restrictions: Any purpose consistent 
with the legislative intent. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as we 
have not found this process necessary for the 
current fiscal year or for FY 1967. This is due 
to the legislation passed in 1966 (Partici- 
pation Sales Act of 1966), which authorized 
FNMA to sell “participation certificates” in 
pools of SBA loans, in order to provide needed 
funds for all SBA loan programs. However, 
before the legislation was passed, $310,000,- 
000 was requested for FY 1966, primarily for 
other programs. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, loans ap- 
proved through 3/31/68, $13,353,000; Fx 1967, 
loans approved, $14,192,000; FY 1966, loans 
approved, none. 

Average Assistance: $12,895. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: Be disadvantaged; 
repayment ability, good character, adequate 
experience or technical ability. 

Postgrant Requirements: Periodical sub- 
mission of financial statements. 

Washington Contact: Lending activity car- 
ried out through field offices, 

Local Contact: Appropriate field office for 
Delaware: 21 the Green, Dover, Delaware 
19901, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30 days. 

Reworking Time: No specific time—nor- 
mally handled within a few days. 

Related Programs: EOL I. 


No. 30.9—LEASE GUARANTEE PROGRAM, 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Authorizing Statute: Title IV of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, 15 U.S.C. 
692-694, effective August 10, 1965. 

Small Business Investment Act Amend- 
ments of 1967, P.L. 90-104, approved October 
11, 1967, effective January 11, 1968. 

Administrator: Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Office of Insurance/Lease Guarantee, 
Harold D. Brown, Director, Room 806, Im- 
perial Building, 1441 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20416. 

Nature of Program: This Program was es- 
tablished to enable small businesses to com- 
pete for business space on a more equal 
basis. This Program will supply the guaran- 
tee that the rent due the landlord by a small 
business tenant will be paid. This antici- 
pates all types of small business—manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retailing, and servicing. 

Eligibility: Any business which qualifies 
as small under § 121.3-10 or § 121.3-11. The 
practical effect of this definition is to make 
any concern eligible for financial assistance 
from SBA or from a small business invest- 
ment company or a state or local develop- 
ment company. 

§ 121.3-11 provides that a small business 
concern, for the purpose of receiving finan- 
cial assistance from small business invest- 
ment companies or development companies, 
is a concern which, together with its affili- 
ates: 

(a) Is independently owned and oper- 
ated; 
(b) Is not dominant in its field of opera- 
tions; 

(c) Does not have a net worth in excess 
of $2.5 million; and 

(d) Does not have assets exceeding $5 
million; 

(e) Does not have an average net income, 
after Federal income taxes, for the preceding 
2 years in excess of $250,000 (to be com- 
puted without benefit of any carry-over 
loss). 

If the applicant fails to qualify under 
c, d, or e above, then it may be possible to 
qualify under § 121.3-10, the size standards 
for eligibility for financial assisstance direct- 
ly from SBA. 

The landlord or lessor’s size has no bear- 
ing on the tenant’s eligibility. There must, 
however, be a real landlord-tenant relation- 
ship. 

Available Asssistance: SBA guarantee of 
lease, either direct or with participating in- 
surance companies, Direct guarantees can- 
not be made for a period of less than 15 
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years. 

Funding Use Restrictions: There are no 
funds given to applicants. This is an insur- 
ance program. Premium income will make 
this a self-supporting program. 

Appropriations Sought: None. A revolving 
fund of $5 million has been established 
which is anticipated to be self-sustaining. 

Past Appropriations: A revolving $5 mil- 
lion fund. 

Obligations Incurred: 37 lease guarantee 
commitments have been made to date, for 
which the maximum contingent Hability is 
$6,518,188.70. 

Average Assistance: $176,167. 
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Postgrant Requirements; As defined by the 
signed lease. 

Washington Contact: See Administration 
above. 

Local Contact: All SBA regional offices. 
The regional director or his designated lease 
guarantee coordinator. For Delaware, contact 
21 the Green, Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 to 3 weeks, 

Reworking Time: 1 to 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: The only comparable 
could be FHA, but this is a new program 
with no precedent. 


NO. 30.10— RENEWAL ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRA- 
TION (RAA)—NONRESIDENTIAL REHABILITA= 
TION LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 312, R.L. 88- 
560; SBA-HUD Memo of Agreement dated 
March 20, 1967, and Supplement No. 1 to 
Agreement dated June 20, 1967. 

Administrator: Mr. Pierron R. Leef, Direc- 
tor, Office of Business Loans, Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L St., NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20416; Telephone (202) 382-7238. 

Nature of Program: Under this Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
(HUD) program, RAA loans are made to re- 
habilitate an entire property. Rehabilitation 
of the entire property is considered as one 
undertaking. Therefore, there may be one 
or many applicants who are owners of or 
tenants in the property to be rehabilitated, 
each are owners of or tenants in the prop- 
erty to be rehabilitated, each of whom may 
need work done to being the entire property 
into compliance with the applicable code 
requirements and the requirements and ob- 
jectives of the urban renewal plan, 

Eligibility: Owners and/or tenants who 
may use loan funds to rehabilitate; (a) non- 
residential property, or (b) the nonresiden- 
tial portion of a property. 

Available Assistance: Considering out- 
standing liens, loan shall not exceed the less- 
er of (a) rehabilitation cost, (b) $50,000, 
(c) 80% of property value after rehabilita- 
tion. 


Use Restrictions: An RAA loan shall cover 
only the costs necessary to rehabilitate non- 
residential property so as to meet the code 
requirements in a concentrated code enforce- 
ment project area or the requirements and 
objectives of the urban renewal plan in the 
urban renewal project area. The loan amount 
shall include only the rehabilitation cost, 
viz., the actual cost of the construction re- 
pair work indicated by the local public body 
as required to rehabilitate the property, in- 
cluding architect’s fees and permits; (b) fees 
and charges related to the loan. An RAA loan 
shall not be used to refinance any existing 
debt; however, within the loan limits, an 
RAA loan may be made to increase an ex- 
isting RAA loan in cases of overrun. 

Appropriations: Funds are obtained from 
HUD. 


Obligations Incurred: Loans approved as of 
April 15, 1968; $139,840. 

Average Assistance: $23,307. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Assurance reha- 
bilitation can be completed; compliance 
agreements furnished by all involved; re- 
payment ability; collateral per SBA’s Dis- 
placed Business Loan Program. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must submit fi- 
nancial statements and statistical data pe- 
riodically, and must make collateral avail- 
able for mat any time. 

Contact: SBA should not be contacted in- 
itially by potential applicant, Rather, local 
public body or HUD regional office should be 
contacted. Eligibility will be determined by 
HUD and such applicant referred to SBA. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Related Programs: Any HUD program. 

NO. 30.11—TRADE ADJUSTMENT LOANS 

Authorizing Statute: Section 7(e) Small 

Business Act, added by PL 89-409. 
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Administrator: Mr. Peirron R. Leef, Direc- 
tor, Office of Business Loans, Small Business 
Administration, 1441 L St. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20416, Telephone: (202) 382-7238. 

Nature of Program: Loans may be made 
under this authority to large or small firms to 
assist them in adjusting to changed economic 
conditions caused by U.S. Trade Agreements 
as provided in the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

Eligibility: Any firm, regardless of size, 
certified and referred by the Secretary of 
Commerce as eligible for adjustment assist- 
ance. 

Available Assistance: (a) Financial assist- 
ance in the form of loans (direct or in par- 
ticipation with banks). No dollar limita- 
tions—maximum maturity 25 years. Interest 
rate determined by Secretary of Treasury. 
(b) Technical assistance. (c) Tax assistance. 

Use Restrictions: (1) For acquisition, con- 
struction, installation, modernization, de- 
velopment, conversion, or expansion of land, 
plant, buildings, equipment facilities, or 
machinery, or (2) In some cases determined 
by the Secretary of Commerce to be excep- 
tional, to supply working capital. 

A tions: The Agency is not seek- 
ing an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, 
as we have not found this process necessary 
for the current fiscal year or for FY 1966 and 
1967. This is due to the legislation passed 
in 1966 (Participation Sales Act of 1966), 
which authorized FNMA to sell “participation 
certificates” in pools of SBA loans, in order 
to provide needed funds for all SBA loan 


programs. 

Obligations Incurred: 

FY 1968, budgeted, $1,200,000. 

FY 1967, loans approved, none. 

FY 1966, loans approved, none. 

Average Assistance: No loans have been 
made, nor have any applications been re- 
ceived. 

Assisted Prerequisites: Amount based on 
extent of economic injury caused by U.S. 
trade agreements, adjustment proposal must 
be certified by the Secretary of Commerce and 
referred by him to SBA. 

Postgrant Requirements: There are no 
grants. Post review for compliance with terms 
and conditions of loan authorization includ- 
ing proper use of loan funds. 

Washington Contact: Secretary, U.S. Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Local Contact: Same as above. Because of 
lack of activity in this program no regional 
officials have been adequately indoctrinated 
to properly handle inquiries. 

Application Deadlines: No deadlines. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: No history, 
as no loans have been considered. 

Reworking Time: No loans have been con- 
sidered. 

Related Programs: None, except for similar 
trade adjustment assistance possible under 
the U.S, Canadian Automotive Agreement. No 
assistance has been provided to date. 


NO. 30.12—PHYSICAL DISASTER LOAN 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Sections 7(b) (1), 
7(b) (4), 7(c) and 7(f) of the Business Act, 
as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Clarence Cowles, Di- 
rector, Office of Disaster Loans, 1441 L St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20416, telephone: 382- 
5531. 

Nature of Program; To make loans to re- 
store disaster victims to, as nearly as pos- 
sible, pre-disaster status. 

Eligibility: All segments of the private 
sector of the economy; households, small 
and large business concerns, hospitals, 
churches, privately-owned schools and 
eleemosynary institutions. 

Available Assistance: Loans at 3 percent 
interest with up to 30 years for repayment. 

Use Restrictions: To repair or replace dam- 
aged or destroyed homes and business struc- 
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tures, and to repair or replace all types of 
personal possessions of businesses and in- 
dividuals. 

Authorizations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FT 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary for 
the current fiscal year or for FY 1966 and 
1967. This is due to the legislation passed in 
1966 (Participation Sales Act of 1966), which 
authorized FNMA to sell “participation cer- 
tiflcates“ in pools of SBA loans, in order to 
provide needed funds for SBA loan programs. 
However, before this legislation was passed, 
$310,000,000 had been appropriated primarily 
for the regular business loan program and 
the physical disaster loan program. 

Obligations Incurred: Funds obligated for 
FY 1966 were $195.5 million; funds obligated 
for FY 1967 were $24.1 million; and for FY 
1968 through February 29, 1968, were $85.2 
million. 

Average Assistance: The average size loan 
made was approximately $6,894. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Applicant must 
use any insurance recovery and free cash 
available to make repairs or replacements. 
Also, he must use commercial credit to the 
extent available on reasonable terms and in- 
terest rates. For any additional funds needed, 
applicant must file an application for loan 
on an appropriate form supplied by SBA. 

Postgrant Requirements: On business loans 
in excess of $5,000 only, borrower must supply 
a profit and loss statement and balance 
sheet annually. 

Washington Contact: Same as Administra- 
tor, however, to actually apply for disaster 
loans, contact the nearest SBA Regional or 
Branch Office. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: 6 months from the 
last day of the month in which a disaster 
loan declaration is made by the SBA Ad- 
ministrator. (May be extended in large dis- 
asters when required) 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Ten days. 

Reworking Time: Two days. 

Related Programs: Economic Injury & 
Product Disaster Loan Programs. 


NO. 30.13—-ECONOMIC INJURY DISASTER LOAN 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7(b)(2) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended. 

Administrator: Mr. Clarence Cowles, Di- 
rector, Office of Disaster Loans, 1441 L Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20416, telephone 382- 
5531. 

Nature of Program: Program is designed 
to assist small businesses financially to as- 
sure continued operation through periods of 
economic stress following disasters which 
have affected income-producing ability. 

Eligibility: Only small businesses are eli- 
gibile. 

Available Assistance: Loans are available at 
3 percent interest for periods up to 30 years 
depending on borrower's ability to pay. His- 
torically, they run 6 years or less. 

Use Restrictions: Funds may be spent to 
meet any fixed obligations the business could 
have met had the disaster not occurred. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary for 
the current fiscal year or for FY 1966 and 
1967. This is due to the legislation passed 
in 1966 (Participation Sales Act of 1966), 
which authorized FNMA to sell “participa- 
tion certificates” in of SBA loans, in 
order to provide needed funds for SBA loan 
programs. However, before the legislation 
Was passed, $310,000,000 had been appropri- 
ated primarily for the regular business loan 
program and the physical disaster loan pro- 


gram. 

Obligations Incurred: Funds obligated for 
FY 1966 were $1,944,000; funds obligated for 
FY 1967 were $583,000; and funds obligated 
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for FY 1968, through February 29, 1968, were 
$7,073,000. 

Average Assistance: Approximately $49,- 
485 


Assistance Prerequisites: Must be a small 
business, must have suffered substantial eco- 
nomic injury as a result of a disaster so de- 
clared, and must evidence ability to repay. 

Postgrant Requirements: Must submit fi- 
nancial statements and statistical date peri- 
odically, and must make collateral available 
for inspection at any time. 

Washington Contact: For actual filing of 
applications contact SBA Regional or Branch 
Office. 

Local Contact: For Delaware, 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: Application dead- 
lines figured from date of field notification 
by SBA Central Office are 6 months on Pres- 
idential declaration of major disaster, and 1 
year on declaration of disaster by Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 weeks. 

Reworking Time: 3 days. 

Related Programs: Physical disaster Loan 
Program, under Section 7b(1); Business Loan 
Program, under Section 7a, and Diseased 
Products Disaster Loan Program, under 
Section 7b(4) of the Small Business Act. 


NO. 30.14——-PRODUCT DISASTER LOAN PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Section 7(b)(4) of 
the Small Business Act, as amended, 

Administrator: Mr. Clarence Cowles, Di- 
rector, Office of Disaster Loans, 1441 L Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 20416, telephone 382— 
5531. 

Nature of Program: To alleviate economic 
injury incurred as a result of inability to 
market a product for human consumption 
due to toxicity found in such product from 
reasons unknown. 

Eligibility: Small business concerns only. 

Available Assistance: Loans at 3 percent 
interest rate for up to 30 years. 

Funding Use Restrictions: To replace in- 
ventories ordered destroyed, or unsaleable 
due to finding of toxicity. Working capital for 
@ reasonable period of time until acceptable 
goods can be produced and markets re- 
established. 

Appropriation: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for FY 1969, as 
we have not found this process necessary for 
the current fiscal year or for FY 1966 and 
1967. This is due to the legislation passed in 
1966 (Participation Sales Act of 1966), which 
authorized FNMA to sell “participation 
certificates” in pools of SBA loans, in order 
to provide needed funds for SBA loan pro- 


grams. 

Obligations Incurred: No loans have been 
made this fiscal year or for the preceding 2 
years. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must use own 
funds to extent available and borrow com- 
mercially to extent available on terms and 
at interest rate considered reasonable. Over- 
age needed can be supplied by SBA. 

Postgrant Requirements: Annual profit 
and loss statement and balance sheet sub- 
mission on all loans over $5,000. 

Washington Contact: Same as Adminis- 
trator (see above); however, to apply for a 
loan, SBA regional or branch office should be 
contacted. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: 6 months from the 
last day of the month in which a disaster 
loan declaration is made by the SBA Admin- 
istrator. 

Approval/ Disapproval 


Time: 6 weeks. 


(More complicated than physical disaster 
loans). 
Reworking Time: 10 days. (Requires more 
review time than physical disaster loans). 
Related Programs: Physical and Economic 
Injury Disaster Loan Programs. 
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NO, 30.15—STATE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY LOAN 
PROGRAM 


(Sometimes called the “501 program“ —a 
name derived from the section of the Small 
Business Investment Act (i.e. 501) under 
which SBA administers this program. 

Authorizing Statute: Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, as amended, specifi- 
cally, Title V, Section 501 thereof. 

Administrator: Mr. Anthony S. Stasio, Di- 
rector, Office of Economic Development, 1441 
L St., N.W., Room 818, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: The Small Business 
Administration is authorized to make loans 
to State development companies in order to 
provide implementation of the congressional 
policy to improve and stimulate the na- 
tional economy in general, and the small 
business segment thereof in particular, by 
establishing a program to stimulate the flow 
of private equity capital and long-term 
loans for the sound financing of the opera- 
tions, growth, expansion, and modernization 
of small business concerns. In its statement 
of policy, Congress required that this loan 
program shall be carried out in such a man- 
ner as to insure the maximum participation 
of private financing sources, 

Pursuant to this principle a State devel- 
opment company cannot borrow 501 loan 
funds from SBA in any greater amount than 
it has borrowed from, and which it still owes, 
to private sources. Repayments of Section 501 
loans must be at no lesser rate than the 
other debts of the development company 
which first become due, and unless waived, 
funds advanced to a development company 
under a Section 501 loan shall be secured 
on an equal basis with those funds bor- 
rowed by the development company from 
other sources. 

A State development company to be eligi- 
ble to borrow Section 501 loan funds must 
be a corporation o under or pur- 
suant to a special act of the State legislature 
with authority to operate on a State-wide 
basis. 


To further insure utilization of private 
sources of financing, the proceeds of Section 
501 loans to State development companies 
must be used within 30 days after disburse- 
ment to provide equity capital or make long- 
term loans or both to eligible business con- 
cerns, and must agree also to maintain there- 
after portfolio investments or loans, or both, 
having a stated outstanding principal value 
equal to no less than 133 % % of the unpaid 
principal of the Section 501 loan. The addi- 
tional 3344 % obviously must be made up of 
investments or loans acquired with funds ob- 
tained by the State development company 
from private financing sources. 

Eligibility: The State development com- 
panies use their privately-acquired funds to 
assist any business regardless of size or 
operation or purpose. 

Available Assistance: Long-term loan 
funds at reasonable rates of interest. A Sec- 
tion 501 loan can be borrowed by the State 
development company from SBA for a term 
of as long as 20 years. When the State devel- 
opment company in turn makes the proceeds 
of a Section 501 loan available to a small 
business concern, it must be for a maturity 
of not less than 5 years. The rate of interest 
on Section 501 loans charged State develop- 
ment companies shall be the same rate at 
which the State development company bor- 
rows funds from its members, but in no case 
shall this rate be less than the prime rate 
of interest, nor greater than 6½ % per an- 
num, When 501 loan proceeds are loaned to 
eligible small business concerns by the State 
development company, the rate of interest 
which the beneficiary small business pays 
the State development company is estab- 
lished at a level to permit defrayal of ad- 
ministrative expenses and a slight rate of 
profit, but not higher than two points over 
the rate paid SBA. 
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Use Restrictions; The proceeds of loans to 
State development companies must be used 
within 30 days after disbursement only to 
provide equity capital or make long-term 
loans, or both, to small business concerns, 
The State development company may use 
Section 501 loan proceeds to acquire capital 
stock or other equity instruments from, or 
to relend to, small business concerns in 
need of assistance to finance their opera- 
tions, growth, expansion, or modernization. 
Proceeds of loans to State development com- 
panies may not be used when sale of alco- 
holic beverages is a substantial portion of 
the gross income, for relending or reinvest- 
ing, and for purposes contrary to public 
interest, i.e, gambling, encouragement of 
monopoly or any activity inconsistent with 
acceptable standards of free enterprise. 

Appropriations Sought: The Agency is not 
seeking an appropriation for loans for FY 
1969, as we have not found this process 
necessary for the current FY or for Fx's 
1966 and 1967. This is due to the legislation 
passed in 1966 (Participation Sales Act of 
1966), which authorized the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association to sell “partici- 
pation certificates” in pools of SBA loans, in 
order to provide needed funds for all SBA 
loan p $ 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 through 
March 31, 1968, $160,000; FY 1967, $2,000,- 
000; FY 1966, $2,120,000. 

Average Assistance: There are no grants 
under this program. The average loan made 
by SBA under this program is $500,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: To be eligible to 
borrow under the Section 501 loan program a 
State development company must be orga- 
nized under or pursuant to a special act by 
State legislature and must be empowered to 
operate on a State-wide basis. The usual 
State development company borrower of 501 
loan funds begins by selling a nominal 
amount of stock to defray organizational 
expenses. It enlists as members banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations throughout the 
State and then under its legislative author- 
ity (which concurrently amends the State 
banking laws) draws down from members, a 
specified portion of each member's capital 
and surplus thereby establishing a reservoir 
of lendable funds. When such funds are 
loaned out, the State development company 
can then come to SBA and apply for 501 
loan funds in an amount equal to what has 
been borrowed and still outstanding. 

Postgrant Requirements: The State devel- 
opment company borrower of Section 501 
loan funds reports periodically, at least quar- 
terly, on its financial status, balance sheet, 
profit and loss statements, and submits a re- 
port of the contents of its portfolio which 
serves as a program evaluation. Since the 
State development company has somewhat 
of an official status (in relation to the State), 
its officers and directors in nearly every in- 
stance being the top-notch bankers in the 
State, there is little necessity for servicing 
loans made under this program. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Anthony S. 
Stasio, Director, Office of Economie Develop- 
ment, 1441 L St., N. W., Room 818, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Local Contact: Delaware—21 The Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: The Section 501 
State development company loan program is 
a permanent loan program of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Approval/ Disapproval Time: Approximately 
30 days. 

Related Programs: This is a unique, not 
widely known, program. Like the Section 502 
local development company loan program, it 
provides assistance for small businesses 
through an intermediary local development 
company borrower, but is a wholesale“ loan 
program as contrasted to the 502 local devel- 
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opment company loan program which is re- 
tail.” F 


NO. 30.16—LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LOAN PROGRAM 


Name: Local development company loan 
program, It is sometimes called the “502 pro- 
gram”—which is derived from the section 
of the Small Business Investment Act (I. e., 
502) under which SBA administers the 
program. 

Authorizing Statute: The Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, as amended, specifi- 
cally Title V, Section 502 thereof. 

Administrator; Mr. Anthony S. Stasio, Di- 
rector, Office of Economic Development, 1441 
L Street, N.W., Room 818, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: This program emanates 
from the congressional policy to improve and 
stimulate the national economy in general, 
and the small business segment thereof in 
particular, by establishing a program to 
stimulate the flow of private equity capital 
and long-term loans for the sound financing 
of the operations, growth, expansion, and 
modernization of small business concerns. 
Congress stipulated, moreover, that this pol- 
icy is to be carried out in such a manner 
as to insure maximum participation of pri- 
vate financing sources, Under this loan pro- 
gram the Small Business Administration is 
authorized to make loans for plant construc- 
tion, conversion, or expansion, including the 
acquisition of land to State and local devel- 
opment companies either directly or in co- 
operation with banks or other lending insti- 
tutions. All loans under this program must 
be so secured as reasonably to assure re- 
payment, and the proceeds shall be used 
solely by a borrower to assist an unidenti- 
fiable small business concern for a sound 
business purpose. The statutory limit is 
$350,000 of 502“ funds for each small busi- - 
ness concern, The loan must be repaid within 
25 years. 

Eligibility: The entire community where 
the project is located benefits by reason of 
the additional job opportunities created and 
by the flow of funds resulting from the new 
or increased business. Specifically, the bene- 
ficiary must be an eligible small business 
concern, which has agreed, before any dis- 
bursement of Federal funds, to occupy the 
facilities when completed. 

Available Assistance: Long-term loan funds 
at a reasonable rate of interest. 

Funding Use Restrictions: 502 loan pro- 
ceeds can be used by the borrowing local 
development company for acquisition of 
land, construction or purchase of a building, 
renovation or expansion of facilities, and 
acquisition of machinery and equipment. 502 
loan funds cannot be used for repayment 
of long-term debt, i.e. refinancing, or for 
working capital purposes. 

Appropriations: The Agency is not seeking 
an appropriation for loans for Fiscal Year 
1969, as we have not found this process nec- 
essary for the current fiscal year or for Fiscal 
Years 1966 and 1967. This is due to the legis- 
lation passed in 1966 (Participation Sales 
Act of 1966), which authorized The Federal 
National Mortgage Association to sell “par- 
ticipation certificates” in pools of SBA loans, 
in order to provide needed funds for all SBA 
loan programs. 

Obligations incurred: For FY 1968 (through 
March 31, $34,982,000; for FY 1967— 
$50,220,000; for FY 1966—$48,241,000. 

Average Assistance: There are no grants 
under this program. All loans are so secured 
as to reasonably assure repayment. The aver- 
age amount of SBA dollars in a loan is 
$146,802. 

Assistance Prerequisites; Bear in mind that 
the applicant under the 502 program is never 
the small business concern to be assisted. 
The applicant is always a development com- 
pany. A local development company is an 
enterprise incorporated under the laws of 
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the State where the project is to be located, 
formed for the purpose of furthering the 
economic development of its particular and 
specified community and environs, possess- 

ing authority to promote and assist the 
growth and development of small business 
concerns in the area covered by its opera- 
tion. It must be primarily composed of, and 
controlled by persons residing or doing busi- 
ness in the locality. The primary objective 
of the development company applicant must 
be to benefit the community through in- 
creased employment, payroll, business vol- 
ume, and corresponding factors rather than 
monetary profits to its shareholders or mem- 
bers; any monetary profits or other benefits 
which flow to the shareholders or stockhold- 
ers must be merely incidental thereto. 

Postgrant Requirements; Again, it must be 

remembered that this is a loan program. 
Both the local development company bor- 
rower and the small business beneficiary 
must report periodically as to their financial 
condition; balance sheet, profit and loss 
statement, etc. These reports are reviewed 
and evaluated and action taken whenever 
necessary to protect the interest of the gov- 
ernment. Additionally, periodic visits by SBA 
staff experts are made to the plant to obtain 
an on-site knowledge of the relative success 
of the small business operation to assure the 
ability of the small business to pay the devel- 
opment company—and the latter's ability, in 
turn, to repay SBA principal and interest. 
. Washington Contact: No one. This is a 
fleld- operated program to expedite processing 
and action (applications are approved in the 
Regional Office). 

Local Contact: For Delaware, 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Application Deadlines: The Section 2 
local development company loan program is 
a permanent loan program of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 45 days. 

Reworking Time: Because applications un- 
der the 502 program are somewhat involved, 
the Loan t in the field office is in 
frequent contact with the applicant, and 
provides advice and assistance in working up 
the application. In fact, the application is 
not accepted for processing until the various 
statements, certifications, financial data, and 
legal documents are included in the appli- 
cation file, unless permission in granted to 
supply later. 

Related Programs: In respect to loans to 
development companies the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration, for a limited time, 
is authorized to make loans similar to the 
502 program. EDA's loans can be made only 
in or adjacent to areas suffering from per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment. There 
are no such restrictions on the 502 local 
development company loan program. These 
loans can be made anywhere, at any time, 
for the benefit of small business ¢oncerns. 


NO. 30.17—-SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANY PROGRAM—LICENSING 

Authorizing Statute: Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, P.L. 85-699, 72 Stat. 
694, as amended. 

Administrator: Glenn R. Brown, Associate 
Administrator for Investment. 

Nature of Program: To improve and stim- 
ulate the national economy in general, and 
the small business segment thereof in par- 
ticular, by establishing a program to stimu- 
late and supplement the flow of private 
equity capital and long-term loan funds, 
which small business concerns need for the 
sound financing of their business operations 
and for their growth, expansion, and mod- 


ernization, and which are not available in 
adequate supply. 

Eligibility: Qualified groups or individuals 
may apply for licenses, 

Funding Use Restrictions: Administration, 
operation, and lending. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: Must provide 
capital adequate to assure reasonable pros- 
pect of sound and profitable operation with 
active and prudent management, 

Postgrant Requirements: Semiannual fi- 
nancial reports and an annual examination 
by SBA examiners. 

Washington Contact: Glenn R. Brown 
(above), SBA, Washington, D.C. 20416; 202- 

382-6444. 


Local Contact: Function is centralized but 
information officers are available in all SBA 
field offices. 

Application Deadline: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 3 to 8 weeks. 

Related Programs: Certain licensed com- 
panies are registered with SEC. 


NO. 30,18—SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANY PROGRAM-—DEBENTURES 


Authorizing Statute: Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, P.L. 85-699, 72 Stat. 
694, as amended. 

Administrator: Glenn R. Brown, Associate 
Administrator for Investment. 

Nature of Program: To improve and stim- 
ulate the National economy in general, and 
the small business segment thereof in par- 
ticular, by establishing a program to stimu- 
late and supplement the flow of private 
equity capital and long-term loan funds, 
which small business concerns need for the 
sound financing of their business operations 
and for their growth, expansion, and modern- 
ization, and which are not available in ade- 
quate supply. 

Eligibility: Licensed small business invest- 
ment companies. 

Available Assistance: SBA lends funds to 
small business investment companies 
through purchase of debentures of such com- 
panies. 

Use Restrictions: Loans to small business 
investment companies. 

Appropriations Sought: No appropriations 
sought. The program was essentially 
with funds provided through a revolving 
fund through the sale of participation cer- 
tificates. 

Past Appropriations: In fiscal years 1967 
and 1968, no appropriation was provided. 
(See above). In FY 1966 there was an ap- 
propriation of $310,000,000 as additional 
capital for the SBA revolving fund. However, 
this appropriation was not identified for 
specific programs. 

Obligations Incurred: In 1968, $14.8 mil- 
lion; 1967, $15.4 million; 1966, $50.0 million. 

Average Assistance: Eligibility ranges to 
$10 million per company depending on cap- 
ital of company. Average loan size for 9 
months of FY 1968, $336,400. 

Postgrant Requirements: Semiannual re- 
ports and annual examination by SBA ex- 
aminers. 

Washington Contact: Glenn R. Brown, SBA, 
Washington, D.C, 20416; 202-382-6444. 

Local Contact: Thomas Gallo, Small Busi- 
ness Administration, 21 The Green, Dover, 
Delaware; Telephone: 302-734-5711, exten- 
sion 252. 

Application Deadlines: None, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 4 to 6 weeks 
then adequate documentation is furnished. 

Reworking Time: As soon as possible after 
receipt. 

Related Programs: None. 


NO, 30,19—SMALL BUSINESS COUNSELING 
PROGRAM, INCLUDING SCORE 

Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
as amended, Sections 2 and 8. 

Administrator: Office of Management As- 
sistance. 

Nature of Program: To individually assist 
small businessmen with their management 
problems. 

Eligibility: Small business owners and op- 
erators and prospective small businessmen. 

Available Assistance: Counseling. 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 
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Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past Appropriations: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available. 

Average Assistance: Not applicable. 

Washington Contact: Washington office is 
administrative. Potential beneficiaries should 
contact the regional office serving the area 
in which they are located. 

Local Contact; In Delaware, residents 
should contact the SBA Branch Office. Dial 
302-654-6131 for Wilmington FTS operator. 
Give Agency ID Number and ask her to ring 
734-5711 (for Government callers). Other 
callers: dial 734-5711. The address: Small 
Business Administration Office, 21 The Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. 


NO. 30.20—SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING PROGRAM (COURSES, CONFERENCES, 
CLINICS, AND WORKSHOPS) 

Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
as amended, Sections 2 and 8. 

Administrator: Office of Management As- 
sistance. 

Nature of Program: To improve the man- 
agement capabilities of small business own- 
ers and managers, 

Eligibility: Individual small business man- 
agers, prospective small business managers, 
and those teaching or advising small busi- 
ness managers. 

Available Assistance: Teaching aids (in- 
cluding sound movies and other visuals) and 
hand-out publications. 

Use of Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past A tions; Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available. 

Washington Contact: Washington Office 
is administrative. Potential beneficiaries 
should contact the fleld office serving the 
area in which they are located. 

Local Contact: In Delaware contact: Small 
Business Administration Office, 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. FTS System—302, 
654-6131 and ask operator for 734-5711, SBA. 
Other callers: 734-5711. (For general infor- 
mation and referral to specialists.) 

Related Programs: Other SBA manage- 
ment assistance programs. 


NO. 30,21—SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
as amended, Sections 2 and 8. 

Administrator: Office of Management As- 
sistance. 

Nature of Program: To improve the man- 
aon capabilities of small business owners 


and managers. 

Eligibility: Individual small business man- 
agers, prospective small business managers, 
and advisors of small business managers. 

Available Assistance: Small business man- 
agement publications. 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past Appropriations: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available. 

Washington Contact: W: Office is 
administrative. Potential beneficiaries should 
contact the field office serving the area in 
which they are located. 

Local Contact: In Delaware contact: Small 
Business Administration Office, 21 The Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. FTS System—302- 
654-6131 and ask for 734-5711, SBA, Other 
callers: 734-5711. (For general information 
and referral to specialists.) 

Related Programs: Other SBA management 
assistance programs, 

NO. 30.22—SMALL BUSINESS TECHNOLOGY 

UTILIZATION 

Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
as amended, Section 9. 

Administrator: Office of Management As- 
sistance, 

Nature of Program: To assist small firms 
obtain the benefits of research performed 
under Government-sponsored R&D programs 
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and to provide technical assistance to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

Eligibility; All small manufacturing firms 
having a desire to remain competitive and 
to be kept aware of technological advances 
in their field. 

Available Assistance: Counseling, training, 
and information on selected advances in 
technology in various fields. 

Washington Contact: Washington office is 
administrative. Potential beneficiaries should 
contact the Regional Office serving the area 
in which they are located. 

Local Contact: Delaware residents should 
contact: Small Business Administration Of- 
fice, Dover, Delaware. Dial 302-654-6131 for 
Wilmington Frs Operator. Give Agency ID 
Number and ask her to ring 734-5711 (for 
Government callers). Other callers: dial 734 
5711. The address: Small Business Adminis- 
tration Office, 21 The Green, Dover, Delaware 
19901 (For general information or referral to 
8 0 

Related Programs: Technology utilization 
or transfer programs of other agencies, prin- 
cipally NASA, AEC, DOD, and the State Tech- 
nical Services Program, Department of Com- 
merce, 


NO. 30.23— PRIME CONTRACTS ASSISTANCE 


Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
as amended, Sections 2, 8, and 15. 

Administrator: Office of Procurement As- 
sistance. 

Nature of Program: To aid, counsel, assist 
and protect the interest of small business 
concerns to insure that a fair proportion of 
the Government's total purchases are placed 
with small business firms (through joint, 
total and partial small business set-asides 
and comprehensive survey of agencies’ uni- 
lateral small business set-aside program). 

Eligibility: Small business firms. 

Available Assistance: Counseling, and pro- 
curement and technical assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past Appropriations: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available. 

Assistance Prerequisites; For procurement 
assistance, applicant must be a smal] busi- 
ness firm. 

Washington Contact: Washington Office is 
administrative and policy making. Func- 
tional operations handled by area, regional 
and branch offices. 

Local Contact: Delaware—Small Business 
Administration Office, 21 The Green, Dover, 
Delaware 19901. FTS System—302, 654-6131 
and ask operator for 734-5711, SBA. Other 
callers: 734-5711. 

Application Deadlines: None for counsel- 
ing. Protest of size firms on set-aside pro- 
curements for small business—5 days after 
bid opening. 

Related Programs: Unilateral small busi- 
ness set-aside programs of all Government 
agencies. 

NO. 30,24—PROPERTY SALES AND MATERIAL 

SHORTAGES 


Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act— 
Sec. 2, Sec. 8, Sec. 15. 

Administrator: Office of Procurement As- 
sistance. 

Nature of Program: To assure small busi- 
ness concerns a fair share of timber sold by 
the Government, critical materials sold from 
the stockpile, and inform prospective buyers 
of the time and place where surplus property 
they want will be sold by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

Eligibility: Small concerns meeting size 
definition proclaimed by SBA. 

Available Assistance: Counseling: techni- 
cal assistance and preferential treatment in 
purchasing Federal property such as timber, 
critical materials, and surplus property. 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past Appropriations: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available. 
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Assistance Prerequisites: Must meet size 
eligibility to qualify. 

Washington Contact: Washington Office is 
administrative. Potential beneficiaries should 
contact the Regional Office serving the Area 
in which they are located. Most specific as- 
sistance is provided by specialists reporting 
to Area Offices. 

Local Contact: For the Delaware SBA Of- 
fice, residents should contact: Small Business 
Administration, Dover, Delaware. Dial 302- 
654-6131 for the W m FTS operator. 
Give agency identification number and ask 
her to ring 734-5711 (for Government call- 
ers). Other callers: Dial 734-5711. The ad- 
dress: Small Business Administration Office, 
21 the Green, Dover, Delaware 19901. 

Related Programs: Disposal programs by 
GSA and DOD. In the case of timber—sales 
offices of Forest Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of Interior, and Posts, Camps, and 
Stations under DOD supervision. 


NO. 30.25—CERTIFICATE OF COMPETENCY 
PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
as amended, Section 8(b)(7) (P.L. 5836—85th 
Congress, 2nd Session). 

Administrator: Associate Administrator, 
Procurement and Management Assistance— 
Irving Maness. 

Office of Procurement Assistance—P. H. 
Pierce, Director. 

Industrial Support Services Division—E. W. 
Reisner, Chief. 

Nature of Program: A certificate of com- 
petency (COC) is a written instrument is- 
sued by the Small Business Administration 
addressed to a Government contracting officer 
certifying that the small business named 
therein has the capacity and credit to per- 
form a specific Government procurement or 
sale contract. The COC program is, in effect, 
an appeals procedure whereby a small busi- 
ness concern whose bid or proposal for a 
contract for a procurement or a disposal of 
property by a Government agency is about 
to be rejected because the contracting offi- 
cer has determined that the firm lacks 
capacity or credit or both, to perform the 
contract. Where the rejection is solely for 
reasons of capacity and/or credit, the con- 
tracting officer will notify the Small Business 
Administration that he proposes to reject the 
bid or proposal and allow the Small Business 
Administration the opportunity to issue or 
decline to issue a COC, 

The program is optional to the contracting 
Officer for procurements under $10,000. It is 
mandatory for procurements $10,000 and 
over unless the contracting officer certifies 
that the award must be made without delay. 

Eligibility: Any small business concern, 
whose otherwise acceptable low bid or pro- 
posal is about to be rejected for lack of ca- 
pacity or credit, is eligible to apply for a 
coc. 

Available Assistance: A thorough survey is 
made by the Small Business Administration 
of the applicant for a COC. If a certificate 
is issued in behalf of the applicant, the con- 
tracting officer is required to accept the Small 
Business Administration’s findings as con- 
clusive as to capacity and credit and an 
award should follow. After award, the Small 
Business Administration will follow up and 
evaluate the applicant’s progress in the per- 
formance of the contract at least monthly, 
offering all reasonable assistance as may be 
possible to assure performance of the con- 
tract. 


If a certificate is declined, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration will discuss the defi- 
ciencies with the applicant at his request and 
offer assistance in strengthening his position 
for future procurements. 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past A tions: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available, 

Average Assistance: Not available, 
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Assistance prerequisites: Applicant con- 
cern must make a detailed showing of ade- 
quate capacity and credit to perform the 
contract in question before the Small Busi- 
ness Administration will issue a COC in its 
behalf. 

Washington contact: Washington office is 
administrative. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration field office contacts the small firm 
when COC action is appropriate. 

Local contact: For special information for 
Delaware, contact as follows: Middle Atlantic 
Area: Edward N. Rosa, Area Administrator, 
1 Decker Square, East Lobby, Bala Cynwyd, 
Pennsylvania 19004. 

Application deadlines: Generally five days 
after the Small Business Administration 
notifies applicant. Deadline date is stated in 
letter forwarding application forms. 

Approval/disapproval time: The Small 
Business Administration is allowed 15 work- 
ing days from date of referral by the con- 
tracting officer to receive the application for 
a COC, conduct a plant survey, make its 
evaluation, and notify the procuring agency 
of its intended action. 

Reworking time: Estimated 30 days. 

Related programs: None. 


NO. 30.26—SMALL BUSINESS SUBCONTRACTING 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
as amended, Sections 2 and 8. 

Administrator: Office of 
Assistance. 

Nature of Program: To maximize the par- 
ticipation of small firms in subcontracts re- 
sulting from Government prime contracts. 

Eligibility: Small firms capable of supply- 
ing end products, components or services re- 
quired in fulfilling Government require- 
ments. 

Available Assistance: Counseling, some pro- 
curement and technical assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past Appropriations: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred; Not available. 

Washington Contact: Washington office is 
administrative. Potential beneficiaries should 
contact the Regional Office serving the area in 
which they are located. 

Local Contact: In Delaware, residents 
should contact: Small Business Administra- 
tion Office, 21 the Green, Dover, Delaware 
19901, Phone: Area Code 302-734-5711. 

Related Programs: The small business pro- 
grams of all procurement offices, but primarily 
DOD and NASA. 


NO. 30.27—SMALL BUSINESS ACT, SECTION 8 (a) 
IMPLEMENTATION, TO HELP REDUCE THE NUM- 
BER OF HARD-CORE UNEMPLOYED 
Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 

as amended, Section 8. 

Administrator: Office of Procurement As- 
sistance. 

Nature of Program: To assist in the estab- 
lishment and/or growth of small business 
firms utilizing minority entrepreneurship, 
management and labor by providing the op- 
portunity to fulfill Government requirements 
through subcontracts from SBA. 

Eligibility: Small business firms contain- 
ing substantial ownership by minority in- 
dividuals or groups utilizing minority man- 
agement and labor. 

Available Assistance: Contracts for the 
manufacture and production of items re- 
quired primarily by DOD, NASA, and GSA, 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought; Not available. 

Past Appropriations: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be for es- 
tablishment and/or growth of small busi- 
hesses containing substantial minority own- 
ership, management and labor. 

Washington Contact: Office of Procure- 
ment Assistance, Small Business Administra- 
tion, 1441 L Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 


Procurement 
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20416, Attention: Mr. L. S. Cole, Deputy Di-tractor must apply for addition to bidders 
list. 


rector. Telephone: 202-382-1242. 

Local Contact: Delaware—Small Business 
Administration Office, 21 The Green, Dover, 
Delaware 19901. FTS System—302-654-6131 
and ask for 734-5711, SBA, Other callers: 
734-5711. (For general information and re- 
ferral to specialists.) 

Related Programs: All Government pro- 
curement activities. 

NO. 30.28—SMALL BUSINESS DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION AND RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT POOL- 
ING 
Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 

as amended, Sections 9 and 11. 
Administrator: Office of Procurement As- 


Nature of Program: Small Business De- 
fense Production Pool—to obtain defense 
contracts as a group. Research and Develop- 
ment Pool—to carry on activities related to 
research and development. For example: (1) 
undertaking and utilizing applied research, 
and (2) constructing, acquiring or estab- 
lishing laboratories and other facilities for 
the conduct of research. 

Eligibility: Business concerns that are 
small by SBA definition. 

Available Assistance: Guidance and advice 
in forming a small business pool. After ap- 
proval, pool becomes eligible for all SBA pro- 

of assistance. 

Use Restrictions: Not available. 

Appropriations Sought: Not available. 

Past Appropriations: Not available. 

Obligations Incurred: Not available. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The conditions 
set forth on pages 12 and 13 of the enclosed 
booklet, “Small Business Pooling.” 

Washington Contact: Washington Office of 
Procurement Assistance administers the 

. Potential applicants should contact 
the regional office serving the geographic area 
in which they are located. 

Local Contact: In Delaware contact: Small 
Business Administration Office, 21 the Green, 
Dover, Delaware 19901. FTS System—302, 
654-6131 and ask operator for 734-5711, SBA. 
Other Callers: 734-5711. (For general in- 
formation and referral to specialists.) 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 months to 
1 year. 

Related Programs: The small business pro- 
grams of all Federal procurement offices: (1) 
SBA Procurement Assistance Programs; (2) 
SBA Loan Programs; (3) SBA R&D Assistance 
Programs, 

NO. 30.29—RESEARCH PROJECTS UNDER 
CONTRACT 


Authorizing Statute: Small Business Act, 
Public Law 536, 85th Congress, 2nd Session, 
as amended—89th Congress, Section 7(d). 

Administrator: Dr. Wilfred J. Garvin, As- 
sistant Administrator for Planning, Research 
and Analysis, Small Business Administration, 
1441 L Street, N.W., Room 500, Washington, 
D.C. 20416. 

Nature of Program: Provides funds for re- 
search by private concerns (mostly universi- 
ties) to investigate and recommend improve- 
ments in the economic environment and 
problems of the small business community. 

Eligibility: Universities, consulting firms, 
research organizations inside and outside the 
Government. 

Available Assistance: Funds for economic 
research, 

Funding Use Restrictions: Contracted re- 
search studies, 

Appropriations Sought: 
1969. 

Past Appropriations: $125,000 for FY 1968; 
$108,199 in FY 1967; none in FY 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: $125,000 proposed 
Obligations for FY 1968 as of 4/12/68; $108,- 
199 in FY 1967; none in FY 1966. 

Average Assistance: In FY 1967 the aver- 
age research contract size was about $13,525. 

Assistance Prerequisites; The research con- 


$150,000 for FY 


8 Requirements: Researeh study 
and payment is made if 

report is acceptable to the Administrator. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Harold A, Allen, 
Office of Administrative Services, SBA, Room 
200, Washington, D.C. 20416, Phone: 202- 
382-5333. 

Local Contact; None. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Related Programs: None by SBA, research 
contracts by almost every Government 
agency. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION (No. 31) 


31.1—VISITING RESEARCH ASSOCIATESHIP 

AND ASSISTANTSHIP PROGRAMS 

Authorizing Statute: 20 U.S.C., section 41 

et seq. 
Administrator: Philip C. Ritterbush, Di- 
rector, Office of Academic Programs, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, D.C. Tele- 
phone: 381-5071. 

Nature of Program: To provide students 
and scholars in scientific and humanistic 
disciplines with an opportunity to conduct 
research in collaboration with staff members 
and u the Institution’s facilities. 

Eligibility: Qualified students and schol- 
ars—citizenship unrestricted, 

Available Assistance; Stipends plus allow- 
ance for research expenses and, in certain 
cases, travel outside the U.S. 

Use Restrictions; Everything that is di- 
rectly related to research undertaken. 

Appropriations Sought: Unknown at pres- 
ent. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1969, $339,700; 
$1,075,139 total for FY 1968, 1967, 1966 (pub- 
lic and private funds combined). 

Obligations Incurred: Same as above. 

Average Assistance: $12,000 per year for 
Postdoctoral; $3,000 per year for Ph.D. can- 
didates; $60 per week for undergraduates. 

Assistance Prerequisites: In all competi- 
tive programs, research projects must be ap- 
proved in advance by staff members and by 
a Selection Committee. 

Postgrant Requirements; Resulting publi- 
cations and/or reports must be submitted. 
Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Application Deadlines: January or Febru- 


NO. 


ary each year. Actual dates differ. 


Approval/Disapproval Time: Announce- 
ments are generally made 1 month after 
program deadlines, 

Reworking Time: 1 or 2 days, 

Related Programs; None. This Office ad- 
ministers these programs for the entire 
Institution. 


NO. 31.2—SMITHSONIAN FOREIGN CURRENCY 
PROGRAM 

Authorizing Statute: Public Law 480; as 
amended; annual appropriations of foreign 
“excess” currencies, the p:i am currently 
operated under sec. 104(b) (3), P.L. 480. 

Administrator: The program staff of the 
Foreign Currency Program in the Smithso- 
nian’s Office of International Activities. 

Nature of Program: The program aims to 
utilize U.S. held “excess currencies” abroad 
to sponsor research which falls within the 
fields of Smithsonian interest and compe- 
tence, primarily anthropology and systematic 
and environmental biology. 

Eligibility: American institutions of high- 
er learning (universities, colleges, museums, 
and research institutes incorporated in one 
of the 50 States). 

Available Assistance: Research grants in 
“excess” foreign currencies only; no dollar 
funds are available from this program. 

Use Restrictions: Legitimate costs of re- 
search which can be met with foreign cur- 
rencies expended in the country where the 
research is being carried out. Funds can be 
used for such things as: international travel 
of project personnel, domestic transporta- 
tion within the country where the research 
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is being carried out, salaries of project per- 
sonnel, food, lodging, temporary field shel- 
ters (but not permanent structures), and 
scientific instruments or equipment. 

Appropriations Sought: $6,000,000 in “ex- 
cess” foreign currencies. 

Past Appropriations: $2,316,000 in “excess” 
foreign currencies in Fiscal Years 1967 
and 1968; $1,300,000 in Fiscal Year 1966. 

Obligations Incurred: All funds appro- 
priated to date have either been obligated or 
“committed” to approved research projects 
awaiting obligation; the program is currently 
considering research proposals subject to 
available funds in future years. 

Average Assistance: $25,000 to $40,000 in 
“excess” foreign currencies. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Research grants 
are awarded on the basis of the scientific 
excellence of the proposal, as determined by 
review panels of qualified scientists which 
the Smithsonian has constituted to review 
proposals. 

Postgrant Requirements: Interim and fi- 
nal financial reports on the use of the funds 
are required, as well as substantive reports 
on the results of the research; the program 
aims to sponsor research the results of which 
will be published for the scientific com- 
munity in appropriate scientific and profes- 
sional journals. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Kennedy B. 
Schmertz, Program Director, Smithsonian 
Foreign Currency Program, Office of Inter- 
national Activities, Washington, D.C. (tele- 
phone 381-5091). 

Local Contact: None. 

Application Deadlines: March 1 and Oc- 
tober 1 of each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 2 months. 

Reworking Time: 2 to 3 weeks. 

Related Programs: Related programs (dol- 
lar funding) are the Environmental and 
Systematic Biology Section and the Anthro- 
pology Program administered by the National 
Science Foundation. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AuTHorIry (No. 32) 


No. 32.1—ADJUSTMENT TO LOCAL FLOOD 
HAZARDS—TENNESSEE RIVER BASIN 

Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. Reed A. Elliot, Director 
of Water Control Planning, Tennesee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 37902. 

Nature of Program: Provision of informa- 
tion to local communities or local flood pre- 
vention activities; assistance in planning and 
constructing small flood control dams or 
channel improvements. 

Eligibility: Local communities within Ten- 
nessee River drainage basin, acting through 
local governmental officials or planning agen- 
cies. 

Available Assistance: Technical informa- 
tion on hydrology and flood situation; tech- 
nical assistance in planning or construct- 
ing dams and channel improvements; per- 
formance of planning, design, and construc- 
tion of control works by TVA in particular 
situations with cost sharing under appro- 
priate arrangements. 

Funding Use Restrictions; TVA does not of- 
fer direct financial grants or loans or provide 
funds on a matching basis for this program. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 estimate for this activity included 
in the total TVA appropriation request is 
$414,000 for the total program as described, 
none of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 
a lump sum appropriation. The following es- 
timates for this activity were included in the 
total TVA appropriation requests for the 
years identified: FY 1969, $398,000; FY 1967, 
$231,000; FY 1966, $222,000, These estimates 
are for the total program as described, no 
part of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance. 
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Obligations Inourred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$399,000; FY 1967, $354,216; FY 1966, $292,- 
478. 


Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact; None. 

NO. 32.2—AGRICULTURAL AND CHEMICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amend- 
ed, 48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C, sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Dr. Lewis B. Nelson, Man- 
ager of Agricultural and Chemical Develop- 
ment, Tennessee Valley Authority, Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama 35660. 

Nature of Program: Research for and de- 
velopment of improved fertilizers and proc- 
esses; tests and demonstrations of fertilizer 
use; development, operation, and mainte- 
mance of a national laboratory for fertilizer 
development and research in chemistry and 
chemical eering; evaluation and intro- 
duction of new fertilizers and fertilizer prac- 
tices; improvement of regional watershed- 
streamfiow relationships; promotion of re- 
gional agricultural development; promotion 
of adoption of new fertilizer manufacturing 
processes by industry. 

Eligibility: For scientific and technical 
findings—the fertilizer industry, on a roy- 
alty-free, nonexclusive basis. Agronomic re- 
search—selected land-grant colleges and 
universities throughout the nation, on the 
basis of professional competence. Fertilizer 
materials—agricultural extension services 
and fertilizer manufacturers, mixes, and 
distributors, on basis of contracts. Regional 
agricultural development and soil-water re- 
lationship study—agencies and individuals 
in the Tennessee River drainage basin, in- 
cluding parts of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

Available Assistance: Technical informa- 
tion and assistance, patents, and fertilizer 
materials for research, demonstrations, and 
introductions through educational pro- 
grams. 


Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this 
program. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 appropriation financed estimate 
for this activity included in the total TVA 
appropriation request is $9,120,000 for the 
total program as described, none of which 
is specified for direct financial assistance. 
In addition, $22,941,000 from corporate pro- 
ceeds will be used. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operated under 
@ lump sum appropriation. The following 
estimates for this activity were included in 
the total appropriation request for the years 
identified. Amounts to be spent from cor- 
porate proceeds are also shown, 


Appropriation 
j 


` Financed 
9 from 
n corporate 
proceeds 
Fiscal year 1968 estimate 565,000 $22,380,000 
Fiscal — 1987 actual hore 19: 20, 050, 584 
Fiscal year 1966 actual__..__._ 7,319,217 20, 293, 504 


Average Assistance: TVA does not offer 
direct financial grants or loans. 
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Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact; None. 

NO. 32.3—ELECTRICITY SUPPLY AND UTILIZA- 
TION—TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 

Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. G. O. Wessanauer, Man- 
ager of Power, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

tanooga, Tennessee 37401. 

Nature of Program: Supply of electric 
power at wholesale to local distribution sys- 
tems for resale and direct supply to certain 
Federal installations and to major industry 
users. 

Eligibility: Municipal, cooperative, and pri- 
vate electricity distribution systems; private 
firms; and other Federal agencies within the 
TVA power service area, comprising some 
80,000 square miles within parts of Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia, according to 
the terms of individual contracts. 

Available Assistance: Supply of electric 
power; technical information and assistance, 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this pro- 


gram. 

Appropriations Sought: This program is 
financed entirely from corporate income. The 
fiscal year 1969 estimate of $267,303,000 is for 
the total program as described, none of which 
is for direct financial assistance. 

Past Appropriations: Estimated use of cor- 
porate income for this program was included 
in TVA budgets as follows: FY 1968, $250,- 
167,000; FY 1967, $223,686,000; FY 1966, $202,- 
782,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$255,675,000; FY 1967 actual, $244,972,238; 
FY 1966 actual, $216,401,827. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact; None. 


NO. 32.4—FORESTRY, FISH, AND WILDLIFE— 
TENNESSEE RIVER BASIN 


Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. Kenneth J. Seigworth, 
Director of Forestry Development, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Norris, Tennessee 37828. 

Nature of Program: Protection, develop- 
ment, and utilization of the forest, fish, and 
wildlife resources of the Tennessee Valley 
region in cooperation with Federal and state 
agencies, private industry, and forest land- 
owners, including appropriate research pro- 


grams. 

Eligibility: Landowners, sawmill operators, 
wood-using industries, public agencies, and 
individuals interested in the forest resources 
of the Tennessee River drainage basin, com- 
prising parts of Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia; public agencies, conservation 
groups, private firms, and individuals inter- 
ested in the fish and wildlife resources of 
TVA reservoirs and lands. 

Available Assistance: Technical informa- 
tion and assistance. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this pro- 


gram. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operated un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal year 
1969 estimate for this activity included in 
the total TVA appropriation request is $1,- 
400,000 for the total as descri 
none of which is specified for direct finan- 
cial assistance. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 
a lump sum appropriation, The following es- 
timates for this activity were included in the 
total TVA requests for the identified: 
FY 1968, $1,438,000; FY 1967, $1,427,000; FY 
1966, 61,448,000. These estimates are for the 
total program as described, no part of which 
is specified for direct financial assistance. 
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Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$1,380,000; FY 1967 actual, $1,260,267; FY 
1966 actual, $1,294,052. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


No. 32.5—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT—TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY REGION (RELATED TO ELECTRICITY 
SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION) 

(Related to electricity supply and utilization) 
Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amend- 

ed, 48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. G. O. Wessenauer, Man- 
ager of Power, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 37401. 

Nature of Program: Encouragement of re- 
gional industrial growth through better 
utilization of electricity as one of the related 
regional resources. 

Eligibility: Any public or quasi-public 
agency, private industrial developer, business 
firm, or individual interested in industrial 
opportunities or problems within the Ten- 
nessee Valley power service area covering 80,- 
000 square miles in parts of Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and V: 

Available Assistance: Information and 
technical assistance on power resources, 
plant site location, and the like. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this 


program, 

Appropriations Sought: This activity is in- 
cluded under “Electricity Supply and Utili- 
zation—Tennessee Valley Region,” q.v., and 
the funding is described there. 


NO, 32.6—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT—TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY REGION (RELATED TO FORESTRY) 
Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 

48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 
Administrator: Mr. Kenneth J. Seigworth, 

Director of Forestry Development, Tennessee 

Valley Authority, Norris, Tennessee 37828. 
Nature of Program: Encouragement of re- 

gional industrial development through better 

utilization of the forest resource as one of the 
related regional resources. 

Eligibility: Any public or quasi-public 
agency, private industrial developer, business 
firm, landowner, or individual interested in 
forest resources and their utilization in the 
Tennessee Valley region, generally defined 
as the drainage basin of the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries and including parts of 
Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

Available Assistance; Technical informa- 
tion and assistance relating to regional for- 
est resources and their utilization, 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this pro- 


gram. 

Appropriations: This activity is included 
under “Forestry, Fish, and Wildlife—Ten- 
nessee River Basin,” q.v., and the funding is 
described there. 


NO, 32.7—-LAND BETWEEN THE LAKES 


Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. Robert M. Howes, Di- 
rector, Land Between the Lakes, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, P.O. Box 27, Golden Pond, 
Kentucky 42231, 

Nature of Program; A demonstration in 
outdoor public recreation and conservation 
education in a 170,000-acre area in western 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates 
under a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 estimate for operating expenses of 
this demonstration project included in the 
total TVA request is $1,175,000. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 
a lump sum appropriation, The following 
estimates of operating expenses for this dem- 
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onstration project were included in the total 
TVA requests for the years specified: FY 
1968, $1,012,000; FY 1967, $784,000; FY 1966, 
$618,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$950,000; FY 1967, $744,610, actual; FY 1966, 
$420,625, actual. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


NO. 32.8—LOCAL PLANNING ASSISTANCE— 
TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 

Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. Peter Stern, Director 
of Regional Studies, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tennessee 37902. 

Nature of Program: Assembly and analysis 
of community data and assistance to cities, 
towns, and counties in preparing sound de- 
velopment plans in order to relate TVA proj- 
ects and programs to local planning efforts in 
cooperation with state planning agencies. 

Eligibility: Communities within the Ten- 
nessee River basin or the TVA power service 
area, a combined region covering 80,000 
square miles in parts of Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. 

Available Assistance; Information, profes- 
sional consultation, and technical assistance, 
in cooperation with state planning agencies. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this pro- 


gram. 

Appropriations Sought: This activity is not 
budgeted for separately. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


NO. 32.9—MINERAL RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT— 
TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 

Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. Reed A. Elliott, Direc- 
tor of Water Control Planning, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 37902. 

Nature of Program: Collection, preparation, 
and collation of geologic and geophysical in- 
formation relating to mineral resources of 
the Tennessee Valley region and preparation 
of data in response to specific inquiries. 

Eligibility: Exploration geologists, indus- 
trial planners, individual businessmen, land- 
owners, and state, county, and municipal 
planning and development agencies inter- 
ested in mineral resources of the Tennessee 
River basin and the TVA power service area, 
a combined region comprising 80,000 square 
miles in parts of Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Vi 

Available Assistance: Technical informa- 
tion available in TVA files. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this 
program. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 estimate for this activity included 
in the total TVA appropriation request is 
$200,000 for the total program as described, 
none of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 
& lump sum appropriation, The following 
estimates for this activity were included in 
the total appropriation requests for the years 
identified: FY 1968, $175,000; FY 1967, $137,- 
000; FY 1966, $133,000. No part of these total 
program estimates is for direct assistance. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$175,000; FY 1967 actual, $139,459; FY 1966 
actual, $137,674. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer 
direct financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 
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NO. 32.10—MULTIPLE-PURPOSE WATER RE- 
SOURCE DEVELOPMENT—TENNESSEE RIVER 
BASIN (SURVEYS AND STUDIES FOR RIVER DE- 
VELOPMENT) 

Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amend- 
ed, 48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. Reed A. Elliot, Director 
of Water Control Planning, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 37902. 

Nature of Program: Collection and analy- 
sis of basic data in hydraulics, hydrology, 
meteorology, and related fields for planning 
water resource development, flood control, 
navigation, hydroelectric power, and multi- 
purpose river system regulation within the 
Tennessee River basin. 

Eligibility: Communities and residents 
within the Tennessee River basin, compris- 
ing 40,000 square miles in parts of Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Virginia are served by 
this program without the necessity of mak- 
ing application. 

Available Assistance: Planning, construc- 
tion, and operation of multipurpose water 
resource development projects, subject to 
congressional appropriations. 

Use Restrictions: TVA does not offer direct 
financial grants or loans or provide funds on 
a matching basis for this program. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 estimate for this activity included 
in the total TVA appropriation request is 
$554,000 for the total program as described, 
none of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance, 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under a 
lump sum appropriation. The following es- 
timates for this activity were included in the 
total TVA appropriation requests for the 
years identified: FY 1968, $611,000; FY 1967, 
$610,000; FY 1966, $565,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$600,000; FY 1967, $567,441; FY 1966, $444,- 
786. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


NO. 32.11—NAVIGATION DEVELOPMENT AND 
WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION—-TENNESSEE 
RIVER BASIN 


Authorizing Statute; TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. M. I. Foster, Director 
of Navigation Development, Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 37902. 

Nature of Program: Development of the 
Tennessee River for navigation as a part of 
full and effective regional development. A 
series of dams and locks provides a commer- 
cially useful slack-water channel from Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, to the Ohio River, with ad- 
ditional navigable channels on the Clinch 
and Hiwassee rivers, tributary streams. The 
minimum channel depth is 11 feet. 

Eligibility: Riverfront communities in Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, and businessmen, industries, commer- 
cial shippers, barge operators, pleasure boat- 
ers, and public and quasi-public state and 
local agencies and organizations. 

Available Assistance; Technical informa- 
tion dealing with channel conditions, water- 
front industrial lands, transportation rates, 
and related matters. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this 
program. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 estimate for this activity included 
in the total TVA appropriation request is 
$531,000 for the total program as described, 
none of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 
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a lump sum appropriation. The following 
estimates for this activity were included in 
the total TVA appropriation requests for the 
years identified: FY 1968, $521,000; FY 1967, 
$478,000; FY 1966, due to accounting change, 
no comparable figure available. 

These estimates are for the total program 
as described, no part of which is specified 
for direct financial assistance. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $514,000; 
FY 1967, $494,503; FY 1966, $478,298. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


NO. 32.12— RECREATION DEVELOPMENT—TEN- 
NESSEE RIVER BASIN 


Authorizing Statute: TVA Act. as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. J, Porter Taylor, Direc- 
tor of Reservoir Properties, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 37902. 

Nature of Program: Promotion of expan- 
sion of recreation programs sponsored by 
state and local public agencies, private rec- 
reation agencies, and individuals who have 
the primary responsibility for development 
and use of TVA reservoirs and shorelines for 
public recreation. 

Eligibility: State, county, and municipal 
governments, quasi-public agencies, private 
organizations, individuals, and business firms 
may acquire TVA reservoir shoreline lands 
for public or private recreational develop- 
ment in the Tennessee Valley, comprising 
40,000 square miles in parts of Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Virginia. 

Available Assistance: Land and land rights 
and technical information. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this pro- 


gram. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation, The fiscal year 
1969 estimate for this activity included in the 
total TVA appropriation request is $600,000 
for the total program as described, none of 
which is specified for direct financial assist- 
ance. 

Past Appropriations: This activity was not 
separately identified for budget purposes in 
these years. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $475,000 
(estimate); FY 1967, $402,000 (actual); FY 
1966, not separately identified. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


NO. 32,13—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT—TENNES- 
SEE VALLEY REGION 

Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 

Administrator: Mr. M. I. Foster, Director of 
Navigation Development, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 37902. 

Nature of Program: Encouragement of in- 
dustrial growth through better use of all the 
resources of the region, including water sup- 
ply, waterway transportation, electricity, raw 
materials, labor supply, efficient utilization 
of potential plant sites and the like. 

Eligibility: Any public or quasi-public 
agency, private industrial developer, business 
firm, or individual interested in industrial 
problems or opportunities within the Ten- 
nessee River basin and the area within which 
TVA power is sold, the combined territory 
comming 80,000 square miles in parts of Ala- 

bama, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, ‘Tennessee and Virginia. 

Available Assistance: Information and 
technical assistance on local industrial de- 
velopment problems and opportunities. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
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program. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates under 
a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal year 
1969 estimate for this activity included in 
the total TVA appropriation request is $269,- 
000 for the total program as described, none 
of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance, 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 
a lump sum appropriation. The following es- 
timates for this activity were included in 
the total TVA appropriation requests for 
the years identified: FY 1968, $239,000; FY 
1967, $184,000; FY 1966, not identified in 
TVA budget program for this year. 

These estimates for the total program as 
described, no part of which is specified for 
direct financial assistance. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$253,000; FY 1967 actual, $221,064; FY 1966 
actual, $178,038. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


NO. 32.14—WATER QUALITY CONTROL—TENNES-~ 
SEE RIVER BASIN 


Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831. et seq. 


Chattanooga, 
ete of Program: Studies and field in- 
vestigations to identify and evaluate the 
interdependence of water resource develop- 
ment and water quality, the relationship of 
water quality to health interests, and the 
role of water quality in developing the re- 
sources of the Tennessee Valley to serve the 
widest possible range of human needs; main- 
tenance of information on water quality, 
pollution ‘sources, and pollution assimilation 
ty of streams. 

Eligibility: State and local agencies, insti- 
tutions, groups concerned with development, 
and water users, existing or potential, in 


Available ‘Assistance: Technical informa- 
tion. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this pro- 


Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 estimate for this activity included 
in the total TVA appropriation request is 
$1,300,000 for the total program as described, 
none of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 
a lump sum appropriation. The following 
estimates for this activity were included 
in the total TVA appropriation requests for 
the years specified: FY 1968, $947,000; FY 
1967, $756,000; FY 1966, not separately iden- 
tified. 


These estimates are for the total program 
as described, no part of which is specified 
for direct financial assistance. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$1,218,000; FY 1967, $879,404; FY 1966, $464,- 
110. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer di- 
rect financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 


NO. 32.15—TRIBUTARY AREA DEVELOPMENT— 
TENNESSEE RIVER BASIN 
Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S.C. sec. 831, et seq. 
Administrator: Mr. John S. Barron, Direc- 
tor of Tributary Area Development, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee 37902. 
Nature of Program: A comprehensive ap- 
proach to problems of total resource dev 
ment, aimed at accelerating economic de- 
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velopment of specific subareas of the ‘Ten- 
nessee Valley. 

Eligibility: Chartered local associations of 
private citizens or special agencies created by 
state law for the purpose of sponsoring de- 
velopmental programs in specific subareas of 
the basin of the Tennessee River 
and its tributaries in Alabama, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Virginia. 

Available Assistance: Technical advice and 
assistance and limited financial aid. 

Funding Use Restrictions: Partial support 

of administrative costs of local development 
programs. 
Appropriations Sought: TVA operates un- 
der a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal year 
1969 estimate for this activity included in 
the total TVA appropriation request is 
$992,000 for the total as described, 
none of which is specified for direct financial 
assistance. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operated under a 
lump sum appropriation. The following esti- 
mates for this activity were included in the 
total TVA appropriation requests for the 
years identified: FY 1968, $1,323,000; FY 1967, 
$1,358,000; FY 1966 actual, $1,134,389. 

These estimates are for the total program 
as described, no part of which is specified 
for direct financial assistance. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968 estimate, 
$887,00; FY 1967, actual cost, $886,636; FY 
1966 actual, $1,134,389. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer 
direct financial grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


NO. 32.16—TOPOGRAPHIC AND NAVIGATION 
MAPS—TENNESSEE VALLEY REGION 
Authorizing Statute: TVA Act, as amended, 
48 Stat. 58; 16 U.S. O.; sec. 831. et seq. 
Administrator: Mr. Paul Chief, 
Maps and Surveys Branch, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Chattanooga, Tennessee 37401. 
Nature of Program: Preparation of topo- 
graphic, planimetric, and navigation maps; 
provision for their reproduction and sale; 
maintenance of a map library. 
„5 Maps are available for public 


Available Assistance: Maps are available for 
public sale. 

Funding Use Restrictions: TVA does not 
offer direct financial grants or loans or pro- 
vide funds on a matching basis for this 


program. 

Appropriations Sought: TVA operates 
under a lump sum appropriation. The fiscal 
year 1969 estimate for topographic mapping 
included in the total TVA appropriation 
request is $350,000 for the total program as 
described, none of which is specified for 
direct financial assistance. 

Past Appropriations: TVA operates under 


estimates for topographic mapping were in- 
cluded in the total TVA appropriation re- 
quests for the years identified: FY 1968, 
$346,000; FT 1967, $260,000; Fx 1966, $268,000. 

These estimates are for the total program 
as described, no part of which is specified 
for direct financial assistance. 

Obligations Incurred: Fx 1968, estimate, 
$300,000; FY 1967 actual, $263,755; FY 1966 
actual, $271,035. 

Average Assistance: TVA does not offer 

grants or loans. 

Washington Contact: None. 

Local Contact: None. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION (No. 33) 
NO. 33.1—GUARDIANSHIP PROGRAM 
Authorizing Statute: 38 U.S.C. 210, 212, 
3202, 3203, and 3311. 

Administrator and Contact: Mr. M. P. 
Thomas, Director, Guardianship Service, De- 
t of Veterans Benefits, Veterans’ Ad- 

ministration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 
Nature of Program: The objective of this 
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program is to provide reasonable safeguards 
over Veterans Administration benefits due 
minors or other persons under a legal dis- 
ability, consistent with need therefor. 

Available Assistance: This program does 
not award or grant benefits. It performs a 
service with respect to minors or other legal- 
ly disabled receiving Veterans Ad- 
ministration benefits in the 56 field offices 
located in various states, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 


NO. 33.2—SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF 


Authorizing Statute: Article IV, P.L. 76-861 
(72 Stat. 487). 
Administrator; Mr. Herbert F. Moore, Di- 


Nature of Program: This fund finances 
claims that result from the guarantees of 
premiums due on commercial life insurance 
policies held by servicemen while they are in 
service and for 2 years after discharge. The 
Government guarantees the repayment of any 
indebtedness not Hquified by the insured 
himself. 

Eligibility: All servicemen. 

Available Assistance: Guarantees of pre- 
miums due on commercial life insurance pol- 
icies. 

(Funding) Use Restrictions: Payment of 
claims for unpaid commercial insurance 
premiums. Administrative cost paid by Gov- 
ernment, 

Appropriations Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, None; FY 
1967, None; FY 1966, $25,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $15,690 
(EST); FY 1967, $9,853; FY 1966, $16,201. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Policies must be 
in force at time of application, effective not 
less than 180 days prior to entry and liabil- 
ity not restricted by reason of military serv- 
ice. Maximum insurance protection guaran- 
teed is $10,000. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Herbert F. Moore, 
Director, Insurance Service (29), Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 

Application Deadlines; Program will re- 
main open until it is terminated by Oon- 
gressional Act. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 30-60 days. 

Related Programs; None. 

NO. 33.3—VETERANS’ REOPENED INSURANCE 

FUND 

Authorizing Statute: P.L. 88-664 (38 U.S.C. 
725). 

Administrator: Mr. Herbert F. Moore, Di- 
rector, Insurance Service Department of Vet- 
erans Benefits, Veterans’ Administration. 

Nature of Program: Provided a limited re- 
opening (May 1, 1965-May 2, 1966) of the 
National Service Life Insurance Program to 
allow certain disabled veterans to apply for 
non-participating Government life insur- 
ance. 

Eligibility: Individual veterans. 

Assistance Available: Government life in- 
surance, death and disability benefits, cash 
surrender and policy loans. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $9,333,266 
(EST), FY 1967, $9,368,138, FY 1966, $8,796,- 
832. 


Assistance Prerequisites: Payment of pre- 
mlums to keep insurance in force. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Herbert F. 
Moore, Director, Insurance Service (29), Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Washington, D.C. 
20420. Telephone: DU9-3942, 

Local Contact: Mr. S. W. Melidosian (00), 
Manager, VA Center, P.O. Box 8079, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19101, Telephone: (215) 
438-5211; Mr. John R. Murphy (00), Man- 
ager, VA Center, Fort Snelling, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota 55111, Telephone (612) 721-2955. 

Application Deadlines: Program is closed 
to new issues. 

Related Programs: VA Related 
are United States Government Life Insur- 
ance, National Service Life Insurance, Serv- 
ice-Disabled Veterans Insurance, Veterans 
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Special Insurance, Servicemen’s Group Life 
Insurance. 


NO, 33.4—VETERANS AND INDEMNITIES 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38, U.S.C.: Sec- 
tion 756, Military and Naval Insurance Ap- 
propriation. Section 719(a) & (b), National 
Service Life Insurance Appropriation. Section 
722, Service-Disabled Veterans Insurance. 
The Servicemen’s Indemnities Act of 1951 
(P.L. 23-82nd Congress). 

Administrator: Mr. Herbert F. Moore, Di- 
rector, Insurance Service, Department of 
Veterans Benefits, Veterans’ Administration. 

Nature of Program: The Veterans Insur- 
ance and Indemnities Appropriation is a 
combination of former separate Appropria- 
tions: Military and Naval Insurance Appro- 
priation, National Service Life Insurance Ap- 
propriation, Veterans Insurance and Indem- 
nities Act of 1951, Service-Disabled Veterans 
Insurance. These separate Appropriations 
have been combined under the one Appro- 
priation title, since the 1959 budget sub- 
mission. Generally this Appropriation serves 
as a vehicle through which funds are ob- 
tained to fulfill Government obligations to 
the insurance funds and to make direct pay- 
ments to beneficiaries not covered under the 
insurance fund p ams. 

Eligibility: Servicemen, veterans and their 
beneficiaries. No longer open for new 
applicants. 

Available Assistance: (a) Military and 
Naval—Payment of running awards for per- 
manent disability under War Risk Insurance 
of World War I. (b) Payment on claims for 
disability or death traceable to extra hazards 
of military service—United States Govern- 
ment Life and National Service Life Insur- 
ance. (c) Payments made for gratuitous in- 
surance issued aviation cadets, illegitimate 
children and certain persons who were un- 
able to make application for National Service 
Life Insurance. (d) Payments made to Serv- 
ice-Disabled Insurance Funds to supplement 
the premium and other receipts in amounts 

to pay claims. (e) Benefit pay- 
ments made to beneficiaries of servicemen 
who died prior to January 1, 1957. (f) Direct 
payments made where: insurance medically 
rejected and death occurred in line of duty; 
death occurred after application but before 
effective date of policy; insurance discon- 
tinued due to discharge to accept commis- 
sion, absence without leave or court mar- 
tial; insurance terminated for cost value or 
matured endowments. 

Appropriations Sought: 
$10,000,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $5,800,000; 
FY 1967, $4,137,820; FY 1966, $10,536,122. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $9,620,066; 
FY 1967, $12,580,941; FY 1966, $15,961,549. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Not relevant—all 
phases of program are closed to new 
applications. 

Washington Contact: Mr. Herbert F. Moore, 
Director, Insurance Service (29) Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 
Telephone: DU 9-3942. 

Local Contact: Mr. S. W. Melidosian (00), 
Manager, VA Center, P.O. Box 8079, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 19101, Telephone 
(215) 438-5211; Mr. John R. Murphy (00), 
Manager, VA Center, Fort Snelling, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 55111, Telephone: (612) 721-2955. 

Application Deadlines: Closed for new 
issue. 

Related Programs; United States Govern- 
ment Life Insurance; National Service Life 
Insurance; Service-Disabled Veterans Insur- 
ance; Veterans Special Insurance. 

NO. 33.5—VA CONTACT SERVICE 

Authorizing Statute: The authority for the 
Contact Program is contained in Section 
3311 of Title 38, U.S. Code. 

Administrator: Organizationally, Contact 
activities are part of the Contact and Ad- 
ministrative Service in the Department of 
Veterans Benefits. It presently has approxi- 
mately 1,100 employees, located at 57 re- 


FY 1969, 
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gional offices, 162 hospitals, 18 VA Offices, 
and 21 United States Veterans Assistance 
Centers. Contact personnel provide benefit 
information and assistance to servicemen 
in Vietnam, to 114 military hospitals and to 
almost 300 military separation points, in 
some instances on a seven-days-a-week basis. 
Additionally, it provides itinerant or part- 
time service to 72 communities and to a 
number of other government, state, or pri- 
vate hospitals where veterans are patients. 

Nature of Program: The mission of the 
Contact Program is to furnish information, 
advice, and assistance relating to veterans’ 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans Administration or other agencies. 

Available Assistance: Benefits and eligibil- 
ity requirements on which Contract person- 
nel provide information and assistance are 
briefly covered in the pamphlet, IS-1, which 
is given wide distribution to the veteran 
population. Forms used are those of all bene- 
fit programs. Each regional office has a Con- 
tact Officer who is responsible for all Con- 
tact activities in the state or regional office 
area. Total personnel and travel costs for 
1967 were $8,816,846. The estimated costs for 
FY 1968 are $10,456,000 and for FY 1969, 
$10,629,000. 

Other Available Assistance: In his Janu- 
ary 30 message to Congress, on servicemen 
and veterans, the President announced the 
establishment of United States Veterans As- 
sistance Centers (USVAC). There are pres- 
ently 21 Centers in operation and considera- 
tion is now being given to the establishment 
of additional Centers. These Centers are 
under the direction of the Veterans Admin- 
istration and function under the Contact 
Officers in our regional offices. 

The mission of United States Veterans As- 
sistance Centers is to provide for recently 
separated veterans an integrated Federal and 
other agency assistance program. These Cen- 
ters combine the information, skills and pro- 
fessional techniques of all agencies and 
groups concerned with the problems of re- 
cently separated veterans. They are staffed 
with personnel of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, Civil Service Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Office of Veterans Reem- 
ployment Rights, and State Employment Se- 
curity Agencies. Representatives of other 
agencies, such as Small Business Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, are available for assist- 
ance as needed. Local community Action 
Agencies, under Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity auspices, also participate in many lo- 
cations and the Department of Justice has 
designated U.S. Attorneys to act as advisors 
to the Centers on discrimination complaints. 


NO. 33,6—-COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABILITY 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States Code, 
Chapter 11, Sections 310 and 331. 

Administrator: A. W. Farmer, Chief Bene- 
fits Director. 

Nature of Program: To compensate vet- 
erans for disabilities due to service based 
upon the average impairment in earning ca- 
pacity such disability would cause in civilian 
occupations. Disabilities are assigned per- 
centage evaluations in multiples of ten with 
special statutory awards provided for specific 
losses, 

Eligibility: Persons who have suffered dis- 
abilities due to service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 

Available Assistance: Monthly monetary 
benefits ranging from $17 to $680 for peace- 
time service and from $21 to $850 for war- 
time service which includes special statutory 
awards to veterans having specific enumer- 
ated losses. Additional benefits are payable 
to veterans having a 50 percent or more dis- 
ability for their dependents. 

Use Restrictions: No restrictions to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,951,- 
883,000. 
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Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $1,832,877,- 
000; FY 1967, $1,910,100,000; FY 1968, $1,- 
939,373,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $1,830,456,- 
238; FY 1967, $1,917,839,953 (Funds avail- 
able within appropriation total); FY 1968, 
$1,941,400,000 (Funds available within ap- 
propriation total). 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $919; FY 1967, 
$961; FY 1968, $969. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The disability 
must be shown to have been incurred in or 
aggravated by service in the line of duty 
during service, and the separation from serv- 
ice must have been under other than dis- 
honorable conditions. 

Postgrant Requirements: The veteran must 
submit to an examination at the request of 
the Veterans Administration to evaluate the 
present extent of his disabilities, Failure to 
appear for such examination may result in 
suspension of benefits. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 20421, Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 


Application Deadlines: Although an appli- 
cation may be filed at any time, it must be 
filed within one year after separation from 
service in order for benefits to be payable 
from the day following discharge; otherwise, 
benefits are payable only from the date of 
receipt of the claim. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The following 
figures include both compensation and pen- 
sion for veterans. Time figures for processing 
are grouped and initial disability includes 
both applications for service connected com- 
pensation and non-service connected pen- 
sion. 20 percent of the applications received 
are approved or disapproved in 30 days or 
less; 45 percent in 60 days or less; 68 percent 
in 90 days or less; 96 percent in 6 months or 
less; 4 percent in over 6 months. 

Reworking Time: Figures for average 
elapsed time between receipt of application 
and notice of return or reworking reflect all 
the programs administered by the Chief 
Benefits Director and covered by these ques- 
tionnaires: 71.1 percent in 7 days or less; 90.5 
percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 percent in 21 
days or less; 2.3 percent in over 21 days. 

Related Programs: Hospitalization and 
Outpatient Clinics, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion and War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance as administered by the Veterans Admin- 
istration. Retirement pay for disability and 
disability severance pay from the Armed 
Forces. 


NO. 33,7—PENSION FOR NON-SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DISABILITY 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 15, Sections 510, 511, 512 and 
521. 

Administrator: A. W. Farmer, Chief Bene- 
fits Director. 

Nature of Program: To assist veterans in 
need whose non-service- connected disabili- 
ties are permanent and total and prevent 
them from following a substantially gainful 
occupation. 

Eligibility: Persons having had 90 days or 
more of honorable active wartime service in 
the Armed Forces or who were released or 
discharged from such service because of a 
service connected disability. 

Available Assistance: There are two pri- 
mary pension laws under which monthly 
monetary benefits are payable. The “old” 
pension law in effect prior to July 1, 1960 
and the “new” pension law in effect since 
July 1, 1960. Both laws were liberalized by 
Public Law 90-275 which will take effect 
January 1, 1969. Under the “old” pension 
law a veteran without a wife or minor child 
whose annual income does not exceed $1400 
receives a monthly rate of $66.15 which is 
increased to $78.75 after continuous receipt 
of pension for 10 years or upon attainment 
of age 65. Benefits for a married veteran or a 
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veteran with a minor child are the same but 
the annual income limitation is increased to 
$2700. If a veteran is so disabled as to be con- 
fined to the house the monthly rate is $100, 
and if he is so helpless as to need aid and 
attendance of another person, the monthly 
rate is $135.45. Under the “new” pension law 
monthly benefits are paid on a sliding scale. 
For a veteran who has no wife or minor child 
and whose annual income does not exceed 
$1,800 benefits range from $45 to $104. If a 
veteran has a wife or minor child, the annual 
income limitation is $3,000 and benefits range 
from $50 to $119. Also, veterans who are 
housebound receive $40 monthly in addition 
to their regular pension rate or an additional 
$100 monthly if in need of regular aid and 
attendance. Effective January 1, 1969, both 
the old and new pension laws will have their 
annual income limitations increased by $200. 
Under the old law this means $1,600 and 
$2,900, and under the new law, $2,000 and 
$3,200. In addition there will be 18 and 28 
monthly rates for veterans without and with 
dependents respectively, the appropriate one 
being determined by the claimant’s annual 
income. The sliding income scale under the 
new law will now be in $100 increments. 
Monthly benefits for veterans without a wife 
or child will range from $29 to $110 and if 
married or with a minor child from $34 to 
$130. There will be no change in the monthly 
rates under the old pension law. 

Use Restrictions: No restrictions to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,270,- 
816,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $1,298,114,- 
000; FY 1967, $1,285,025,000; FY 1968, $1,- 
285,172,000, 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $1,300,573,- 
569 (Funds available within appropriation 
toal); FY 1967, $1,263,193,028; FY 1968, $1,- 
290,700,000 (Funds available within appro- 
priation total). 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $1,067; FY 
1967, $1,057; FY 1968, $1,104. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The veteran must 
have a permanent and total disability pre- 
venting a substantially gainful occupation. 
Veterans who are 65 or older are considered 
permanently and totally disabled. In addi- 
tion the veteran's income and assets must be 
limited as prescribed by statute. The annual 
income of a veteran without a wife or child 
may not exceed $1,800 ($2,000 effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1969) or if married or with a child 
$3,000 ($3,200 effective January 1, 1969). 

Postgrant Requirements: The veteran 
must promptly report any change in his in- 
come, net worth or dependency status. Ad- 
ditionally, annual income questionnaires are 
sent the veteran. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 20421, Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120, Extension 2438, 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 


Application Deadline: There is no time 
limit for filing application for pension. Ben- 
efits are payable from the date of receipt of 
application. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The following 
figures include both pension and compensa- 
tion for veterans. Time figures for p 
are grouped and initial disability includes 
both applications for service connected com- 
pensation and non-service connected pen- 
sion. 20 percent of the applications received 
are approved or disapproved in 30 days or 
less; 45 percent in 60 days or less; 68 percent 
in 90 days or less; 96 percent in 6 months or 
less and 4 percent in over 6 months. 

Reworking Time: Figures for average 
elapsed time between receipt of application 
and notice of return or reworking reflect all 
the programs administered by the Chief 
Benefits Director and covered by these 
questionnaires; 71.1 percent in 7 days or less; 
90.5 percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 percent 
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in 21 days or less and 2.3 percent in over 21 


days. 

Related Programs: Hospitalization on a 
bed-available basis and prescription drugs 
to veterans in need of regular aid and at- 
tendance are programs administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Social Security dis- 
ability benefits program administered by the 
Social Security Administration. 

NO. 33.8—VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 31, Section 1502. 

Administrator: A. W. Farmer, Chief Bene- 
fits Director. 

Nature of Program: To train veterans for 
the purpose of employability, to 
the extent consistent with the degree of dis- 
ablement, lost by virtue of a handicap due 
to a service-connected disability. 

Eligibility: Every veteran who is in need 
of vocational rehabilitation because of a serv- 
ice-connected disability which would entitle 
him to compensation or would be compensa- 
ble but for receipt of retirement pay. 

Available Assistance; Vocational counsel- 
ing precedes a training program which may 
consist of enrollment in schools or colleges, 
on-the-job training, institutional on-the- 
farm training or a program combining school 
and job training. Usually no training period 
can exceed 4 years. During and 
for 2 months following rehabilitation a 
veteran will be paid a subsistence al- 
lowance in addition to his disability com- 
pensation. These allowances range from $95 
to $175 plus $5 for each child in excess of 
two if the veteran is not receiving additional 
compensation for such children. Tuition for 
training is paid for by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration as are the cost of books, supplies and 
equipment. Medical care, hospitalization and 
treatment as is necessary for rehabilitation 
are also available. Non-interest bearing loans 
not to exceed $100 may be advanced to par- 
ticipants in this program. 

Use Restrictions: No restrictions to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $23,646,- 
000. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $17,588,000; 
FY 1967, $22,720,000; FY 1968, $22,651,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $17,426,415; 
FY 1967, $19,186,323; FY 1969, $22,350,000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $1,810; FY 
1967, $1,529; FY 1968, $1,620. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The Veterans Ad- 
ministration must determine that the vet- 
eran needs vocational rehabilitation to over- 
come the handicap of his disability. The vet- 
eran must have incurred the disability in 
honorable active service during World War II 
or later. If the disability was incurred during 
the period between World War II and the 
Korean conflict or after the Korean conflict 
and is not evaluated at least 30 percent dis- 
abling it must be clearly shown that a pro- 
nounced employment handicap exists. 

Postgrant Requirements: Veteran’s prog- 
ress is followed and supervised by VA per- 
sonnel during his complete training period. 
If the training consists of on-the-job train- 
ing, the employer must submit a monthly 
statement showing the wages paid to the 
veteran. The Administrator may reduce the 
subsistence allowance of such veteran to an 
amount he considers equitable. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, NW., Washington, D.C, 20421, Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 


Application Deadlines: Generally, vocation- 
al rehabilitation must be accomplished with- 
in 9 years from the date of discharge from 
service. Since the normal maximum training 
time available is 4 years, it would be wise for 
a veteran to apply well in advance of the 
final 4 years of his 9 year entitlement period. 
Exceptions to this in terms of extension of 
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termination dates include the possibility of 
a 4 year extension where a veteran is pre- 
vented from entering or completing his train- 
ing for certain specific reasons largely out of 
his control. Also, a 10 year extension is pos- 
sible if needed because of the seriousness of 
the disability. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Average 
elapsed time between receipt of an applica- 
tion for vocational rehabilitation and notice 
of approval or disapproval is 88 percent in 
30 days or less; 94 percent in 60 days or 
less; 96 percent in 90 days or less; 99.7 per- 
cent in 6 months or less and 3 percent in 
over 6 months. 

Reworking Time: Figures for average 
elapsed time between receipt of application 
and notice of return or reworking reflect all 
the programs administered by the Chief 
Benefits Director and covered by these ques- 
tionnaires: 71.1 percent in 7 days or less; 90.5 
percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 percent in 21 
days or less; 2.3 percent in over 21 days. 

Related Programs: Administered by the 
Veterans Administration are: Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Assistance and War Orphans’ Educa- 
tional Assistance. 


NO. 33.9—VETERANS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 34, Section 1651. 

Administrator: Mr, A. W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program: The education pro- 
gram was created to make service in the 
Armed Forces more attractive by extending 
benefits of a higher education to qualified 
young persons who might not otherwise be 
able to afford such an education, to provide 
vocational readjustment and restore lost edu- 
cational opportunities to those whose edu- 
cation or careers were interrupted by active 
duty after January 31, 1955, and to help 
persons attain the vocational and educational 
status which they might normally have 
aspired to and obtained had they not served 
their country. 

Eligibility: Persons who served honorably 
on active duty for more than 180 days any 
part of which occurred after January 31, 1955 
or were discharged for a service-connected 
disability after such date. 

Availability Assistance: An educational as- 
sistance allowance is paid to help the veteran 
meet, in part, the expenses of his tuition, 
fees, supplies, books, equipment, other edu- 
cational costs, and subsistence. Monthly 
benefits not to exceed 36 months range from 
$30 to $175 plus up to $10 for each depend- 
ent in excess of two where a veteran is at- 
tending an approved educational institution. 
If the veteran is following an approved pro- 
gram of apprenticeship or other on-the-job 
training, monthly benefits range from $20 to 
$100, with benefits for other on-the-job 
training being limited to two years, Educa- 
tional and vocational counseling are avail- 
able to veterans eligible for educational as- 
sistance. 

Use Restrictions: No restrictions to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $572,712,~ 


Past Appropriations: FY 1966, none; FY 
1967, $327,000,000; FY 1968, $386,000,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, none; FY 
1967, $251,651,864; FY 1968, $400,000,000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, none; FY 
1967, $538; FY 1968, $700. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The veteran must 
have served honorably on active duty for 
more than 180 days, any part of which oc- 
curred after January 31, 1955 or who was dis- 
charged after such date because of a service- 
connected disability. A serviceman who has 
served on active duty for 2 years and who 
continues on active duty is also entitled to 
educational assistance. Each eligible veteran 
is entitled to educational assistance for a 
period of one month for each month or frac- 
tion thereof of his service on active duty 
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after January 31, 1955. If a veteran is also 
entitled to vocational rehabilitation, he must 
elect either vocational rehabilitation or edu- 
cational assistance, The veteran may select a 
program of education to assist him in attain- 
ing an educational, professional or vocational 
objective at any approved educational insti- 
tution he chooses which will accept him as 
a student or trainee. The Administrator will 
not approve enrollment in certain courses, 
basically those he finds avocational or recrea- 
tional in character. A veteran who must com- 
plete high school training to qualify for 
higher education, may receive educational as- 
sistance without charge to his basic entitle- 
ment. 

Postgrant Requirements: The educational 
allowance will not be paid if the veteran does 
not pursue his course in accordance with es- 
tablished policies and regulations of the edu- 
cational institution he attends, Certification 
by the veteran and the educational institu- 
tion as to his enrollment and attendance 
must be made for each period for which as- 
sistance is sought. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, N. W., Washington, D.C, 20421. Tele- 
phone: Executive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact; Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 


try. 

Application Deadlines: Generally, eligibil- 
ity ceases at the end of 8 years from the date 
of the veteran’s last release from active duty 
after January 31, 1955. If the veteran was 
released between January 31, 1955 and June 
1, 1966, he is eligible for 8 years or until May 
31, 1974. For farm cooperative, apprentice or 
on-the-job training, or flight training, eligi- 
bility ceases 8 years from the date of last sep- 
aration of service after January 31, 1955, or 
August 30, 1975, whichever is later. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 93 percent in 
30 days or less; 97 percent in 60 days or less; 
99 percent in 90 days or less; 99.9 percent in 
6 months or less; .1 percent in over 6 months. 

Reworking Time; 7.1 percent in 7 days or 
less; 90.5 percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 per- 
cent in 21 days or less; 2.3 percent in over 21 
days. 

Related Programs; Administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration are: Vocational Re- 
habilitation and War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance, 


NO, 33,10—SPECIALLY ADAPTED HOUSING FOR 
DISABLED VETERANS 

Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 21, Section 801. 

Administrator: Mr. A. W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program; To aid certain disabled 
veterans to plan, purchase, or modify exist- 
ing homes especially suited to their needs. 

Eligibility: Any veteran who, based on 
service after April 20, 1898, is entitled to 
compensation for a permanent and total 
service-connected disability due to a loss or 
loss of use of both lower extremities such as 
to preclude locomotion without the aid of 
braces, crutches, canes, or a wheelchair, or 
is blind in both eyes, having only light per- 
ception, and has a loss or loss of use of one 
lower extremity. 

Available Assistance: A monetary benefit. 
of not more than 50 percent of the cost of 
the veteran’s home not to exceed $10,000. 
The money may be used to pay part of the 
cost of building or buying such homes, or to 
remodel existing dwellings to the veteran’s 
requirements. The benefit may be used to 
pay off the Indebtedness of a home already 
acquired by the veteran. Model plans and 
specifications of suitable housing units are 
available to the veteran without charge. 

Use Restrictions: Only toward the con- 
struction, purchase, remodeling, or existing 
indebtedness on the specially adapted hous- 
ing. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $4,950,- 
000. 
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Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $4,410,000; 
FY 1967, $4,850,000; FY 1968, $4,950,000. 

Obligations Incurred: F¥ 1966, $4,817,823; 
FY 1967, $4,485,431; FY 1968, $4,500,000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $9,934; FY 
1967, $9,646; FY 1968, $9,500. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The veteran must 
have a service-connected disability incurred 
after April 20, 1898 entitling him to compen- 
sation for permanent and total disability due 
to loss or loss of use of both lower extremi- 
ties, such as to preclude locomotion without 
the aid of braces, crutches, canes, or a wheel- 
chair, or is blind in both eyes, having only 
light perception, and has a loss or loss of 
use of one lower extremity. It must be 
medically feasible for such veteran to reside 
in the proposed housing unit and in the 
proposed locality. The proposed housing unit 
must bear a proper relation to the veteran’s 
present and anticipated income and be suit- 
able to the veteran’s needs for dwelling pur- 
poses. 

Postgrant Requirements: None. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 
2033 M Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20421. 
Executive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices through the country. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: None. (Not 
available) 

Reworking Time: Not available—handled 
special. 

Related Programs: Home, Farm and Busi- 
ness Loans administered by the Veterans 
Administration. 


NO. 33.11—AUTOMOBILES FOR DISABLED 
VETERANS 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 39, Section 1901. 

Administrator: Mr. A, W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program: To provide financial 
assistance to certain disabled veterans for 
the purchase of an automobile or other con- 
veyance. 

Eligibility: Veterans of World War H and 
the Korean conflict with honorable service 
having a service-connected disability due to 
loss or permanent loss of use of one or both 
feet, of one or both hands, or a permanent 
impairment of vision of both eyes to a pre- 
scribed degree. Veterans who serve after Jan- 
uary 31, 1955 are also eligible if they meet 
the foregoing and the disability was incurred 
in the line of duty as a direct result of the 
performance of military duty. 

Available Assistance; Payment of not more 
than $1600 toward the purchase price of an 
automobile or other conveyance including 
special appliances. This is a one-time pay- 
ment. 

Use Restrictions: Only toward the pur- 
chase of an automobile or other conveyance 
including special appliances thereon. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $1,104,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $1,280,000; 
FY 1967, $1,088,000; FY 1968, $752,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $929,756; 
FY 1967, $827,998; FY 1968, $3,600,000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $1,598; FY 
1967, $1,598; FY 1968, $1,598. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The veteran must 
have had honorable service in World War II. 
in the Korean conflict or after January 31, 
1955. The disability must have been incurred 
during such service and resulted in a loss or 
permanent loss of one or both feet, one or 
both hands, or permanent impairment of 
vision of both eyes to a prescribed degree. 
If the disability was incurred after January 
31, 1955, the disability also must have been 
contracted in the line of duty as a direct 
result of the performance of military duty. 
It must be shown that the veteran can oper- 
ate the vehicle safely and will be licensed to 
operate such vehicle in the State he resides. 
If the veteran cannot qualify to operate the 
vehicle but is otherwise eligible, he may still 
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be entitled if the conveyance is to be oper- 
ated for him by another person. 
Postgrant Requirements: None. 
Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20421. 
Executive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 
Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 


Application Deadlines: None. 
Approval /Disapproval Time: Not available. 
Reworking Time; Not available—handled 
special. 
Related Programs; None. 
NO, 33.12—BURIAL BENEFITS 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United 
Code, Chapter 23, Sections 901 and 902. 

Administrator: Mr. A. W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program: To provide a mone- 
tary allowance toward the funeral and burial 
expenses and a flag for the burial of deceased 
veterans. 

Eligibility: The person who bore the vet- 
eran’s burial expense or the undertaker, if 
unpaid, is eligible for reimbursement of the 
burial expense. The next of kin, friend or 
associate of the deceased veteran is eligible 
for the flag. 

Available Assistance: A sum not to exceed 
$250 toward the burial expenses of the vet- 
eran is payable. Additional costs of trans- 
portation of the remains may be allowed if 
the veteran died while hospitalized or dom- 
iciled in a Veterans Administration hospital 
or domiciliary, or hospitalized or domiciled 
at Veterans Administration expense, or in 
transit at Veterans Administration expense 
to or from a hospital, domiciliary, or Veterans 
Administration regional office. 

Use Restrictions; No restrictions to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $69,225,- 
000 


States 


Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $62,982,000; 
FY 1967, $60,410,000; FY 1968, $66,209,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $59,547,- 
313; FY 1967, $62,544,575; FY 1968, $66,200,- 
000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $256; FY 1967, 
$256; FY 1968, $256. 

Assistanee Prerequisites: Deceased war- 
time veterans whose disch were under 
other than dishonorable conditions, and 
peacetime veterans who were discharged or 
released from active duty because of a dis- 
ability incurred in the line of duty, died 
of a service connected disability, or were in 
receipt of or entitled to receive compensation 
at the time of their death. 

Postgrant Requirements; None. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20421. Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 


try 

Approval/Disapproval Time; 84 percent in 
30 days or less; 94 percent in 60 days or less; 
97 percent in 90 days or less; 99.7 percent 
in 6 months or less; 3 percent in over 6 
months. 

Reworking Time: 71.1 percent in 7 days or 
less; 90.5 percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 
pereent in 21 days or less; 2.3 percent in over 
21 days. 

Related Programs: Burial in National Cem- 
eteries administered by the Department of 
the Army and the Department of Interior, 
through the Superintendent of the various 
National Cemeteries; Headstone or Grave 
Marker and Memorial Markers and Memorial 
Plots administered by the Department of 
Army through the Office of the Chief of Sup- 
port Services; and Six Months’ Death Gra- 
tuity administered by the service to which 
the deceased was attached. 


NO. 33.13—COMPENSATION FOR SERVICE- 
CONNECTED DEATH 
Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 11, Sections 321 and 341, 
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Administrator: Mr. A. W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program: To compensate surviv- 
ing widows, children and dependent parents 
for the death of any veteran who died be- 
fore January 1, 1957 because of a service- 
connected disability. 

Eligibility: A surviving unremarried widow, 
child or children, and dependent parent or 
parents of the deceased veteran are eligible 
for this benefit. 

Available Assistance: Monthly monetary 
benefits are payable at varying rates depend- 
ent on the number of children, the existence 
of an eligible widow and if there are one or 
two dependent parents as well as whether 
wartime or peacetime rates are involved. 
Peacetime rates are 80 percent of wartime 
rates. A wartime widow is entitled to $87. If 
she has one child, $121 and $29 for each 
additional child. If there is no widow, but 
one child, the wartime rate is $67; for two 
children, $94; for three children, $122 and 
$28 for each additional child, with the total 
amount for all children equally divided, If 
there is only one dependent parent, the war- 
time rate is $75, but if two, each receives $40 
monthly. 

Use Restrictions: No restrictions are placed 
on beneficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $140,- 
114,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $164,529,000; 
FY 1967, $153,000,000; FY 1968, $148,673,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $166,013,- 
213; FY 1967, $158,006,972; FY 1968, $150,- 
450,000. (Funds avail. within approp. total) 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $934; FY 1967, 
$931; FY 1968, $945. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Widow—Gen- 
erally she must be unremarried, have lived 
continuously with the veteran from the time 
of the marriage until his death, have married 
the veteran before 15 years had expired after 
termination of the period of service in which 
the disability causing death was incurred or 
aggravated, or for one year or more, or for any 
period of time if a child was born to the 
parties of the marriage. Certain widowers may 
also establish entitlement. Child—The child 
must be unmarried, under 18, or if over 18 
but under 23, attending a VA- approved 
school, or a helpless child who became per- 
manently incapable of self-support because 
of a mental or physical defect prior to reach- 
ing age 18. Dependent Parent—The parent 
must establish dependency by showing his in- 
come is insufficient to provide reasonable 
maintenance for himself and for members of 
his family under legal age. In order for en- 
titlement to exist and veteran's death must 
be shown to be related to a service-connected 
disability not due to the veteran's willful 
misconduct. If the service-connected death 
occurred after service, the veteran’s discharge 
must have been under other than dishonor- 
able conditions. Persons eligible for Death 
Compensation may elect Dependency and 
Indemnity Compensation (DIC) instead but 
such choice is generally irrevocable. 

Postgrant Requirements: Any change in 
the marital status of a widow, child, or de- 
pendent parent must be reported promptly. 
Also, a change in school attendance of chil- 
dren over 18 must be reported. Parents must 
report changes in income which would affect 
their dependency status and every three 
years are sent income questionnaires. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20421. Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the 
country. 

Application Deadlines; None, but benefits 
are payable from the first day of the month 
in which the veteran’s death occurred if the 
claim is received within one year after the 
date of death; otherwise, benefits are payable 
from the date of receipt of claim. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The follow- 
ing figures include death compensation, de- 
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pendency and indemnity compensation and 
death pension as time figures for processing 
these benefits are grouped under death bene- 
fit applications, 58 percent of the applications 
are approved or disapproved in 30 days or less; 
78 percent in 60 days or less; 89 percent in 
90 days or less; 99 percent in 6 months or less; 
1 percent in over 6 months. 

Reworking Time: Figures for average 
elapsed time between receipt of application 
and notice of return or reworking reflect all 
programs administered by the Chief Benefits 
director and covered by these questionnaires: 
71.1 percent in 7 days or less; 90.5 percent in 
14 days or less; 97.7 percent in 21 days or less; 
2.3 percent in over 21 days. 

Related Programs: Administered by the 
Veterans Administration are Dependency 
and Indemnity Compensation and Death 
Pension. Social Security as administered by 
the Social Security Administration. 


NO. 33.14—DEPENDENCY AND INDEMNITY COM- 
PENSATION FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED DEATH 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 13, Section 410. 

Administrator: Mr. A. W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program: To compensate surviv- 
ing widows, children and dependent parents 
for the death of any veteran who died on or 
after January 1, 1957, because of a service- 
connected disability. 

Eligibility: A surviving unremarried widow, 
child or children, and dependent parent or 
parents of the deceased veteran are eligible 
for this benefit. 

Available Assistance: Monthly monetary 
benefits are payable. The widow's basic rate 
is $120 a month plus 12 percent of the vet- 
eran’s service pay based on his rank and 
longevity. The rates may be altered or in- 
creased, according to changes in the basic 
military pay scale. At present the minimum 
amount a widow can receive is $132 monthly. 
Under certain circumstances, her benefits 
may be increased by $28 monthly for each 
child in excess of one. If there is no widow 
entitled, benefits for one child are $80 
monthly; two children, $115; three children, 
$149; and each additional child is $29 with 
the total benefit for all the children being 
equally divided. Rates for parents vary ac- 
cording to number, income, marital status, 
and whether they are living together or sep- 
arated. For a sole surviving single parent, 
or married but not living with spouse, rates 
range from $18 to $87 monthly if the par- 
ent's income does not exceed $1,800. For two 
parents not living together, rates for each 
range from $12 to $58. If the two live to- 
gether or a parent has remarried, the income 
limitation is $3,000 with the same rates as 
two parents not living together. Effective 
January 1, 1969, Public Law 90-275 raises 
the income limitation for dependent parents 
from $1,800 to $2,000 and from $3,000 to 
$3,200, with a sliding income scale in $100 
increments. New rates will be $10 to $87 
monthly for one parent and $10 to $58 
monthly for two parents. 

Use Restrictions: No restrictions to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $369,- 
390,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $313,754,000; 
FY 1967, $344,622,000; FY 1968, $355,304,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $317,027,- 
252; FY, 1967, $339,211,322; FY 1968, $359,- 
550,000. (Funds available within appropria- 
tion total.) 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $1,696; FY 
1967, $1,745; FY 1968, $1,768. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Widow—Gener- 
ally she must be unremarried have lived con- 
tinuously with the veteran from the time of 
the marriage until his death, have married 
the veteran before 15 years had expired after 
termination of the period of service in which 
the disability causing death was incurred 
or aggravated, or for one year or more, or for 
any period of time if a child was born to the 
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parties of the marriage. Certain widowers 
may also establish entitlement. Child—The 
child must be unmarried, under 18, or if over 
18 but under 23, attending a VA-approved 
school, or a helpless child who became per- 
manently incapable of self-support because 
of a mental or physical defect prior to reach- 
ing age 18. Dependent parent—No amount is 
payable for a dependent parent if his income 
is more than $1,800 ($2,000 effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1969) or if living with his spouse or 
remarried, their combined annual income is 
more than $3,000 ($3,200 effective January 1, 
1969). All Beneficiaries—In order for entitle- 
ment to exist the veteran’s death must be 
shown to be related to a service-connected 
disability not related to the veteran’s willful 
misconduct. If the service-connected death 
occurred after service, the veteran's discharge 
must have been under other than dishonor- 
able conditions. If a veteran dies on or after 
May 1, 1957, with an in-service waiver of pre- 
miums on GI life insurance in effect at the 
time of his death, his survivors are eligible 
only for Death Compensation, and not De- 
pendency and Indemnity Compensation. 

Postgrant Requirements: Any change in 
the marital status of a widow, child or de- 
pendent parent must be reported promptly. 
Also, a change in school attendance of chil- 
dren over 18 must be reported. Parents must 
report changes in income and every year are 
sent an income questionnaire. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street NW., Washington, D.C, 20421. Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 
try. 


Application Deadlines: None but benefits 
are payable from the first day of the month 
in which the veteran’s death occurred if the 
claim is received within one year after the 
date of death; otherwise, benefits are payable 
from the date of receipt of claim. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The following 
figures include death compensation, depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation and death 
pension as time figures for processing these 
benefits are grouped under death benefit ap- 
plications. 58 percent of the applications are 
approved or disapproved in 30 days or less; 
78 percent in 60 days or less, 89 percent in 
90 days or less; 99 percent in 6 months or 
less; 1 percent in over 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 71.1 percent in 7 days or 
less; 90.5 percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 
percent in 21 days or less; 2.3 percent in over 
21 days. 

Related Programs: Administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration are Compensation 
for Service-Connected Death and Death Pen- 
sion. Social Security as administered by the 
Social Security Administration. 


NO. 33.15—-PENSION TO WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 15, Section 541. 

Administrator: Mr. A, W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program: To assist widows and 
children of wartime veterans who died of 
non-service connected disabilities. 

Eligibility; Unremarried widows and chil- 
dren of deceased veterans who had at least 
90 days of honorable active wartime service 
or if less than 90 days, were discharged for 
a service-connected disability. 

Available Assistance: There are two pri- 
mary pension laws under which monthly 
benefits are payable, The “old” pension law 
in effect prior to July 1, 1960, and the “new” 
pension law in effect since July 1, 1960. Both 
laws were liberalized by Public Law 90-275 
which will take effect January 1, 1969. Under 
the “old” pension law an unremarried widow 
without a child whose annual income does 
not exceed $1,400 receives $50.40. If she has 
one child, the rate is $63 plus $7.56 for each 
additional child. Also, if she has one or more 
children, her income limitation is $2,700 an- 
nually. If the widow is in need of regular 
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aid and attendance or a patient in a nurs- 
ing home, an additional $50 monthly over 
the basic pension rate is payable. If there 
is no eligible widow, children’s rates are 
$27.30 for one child, $40.95 for 2, $54.60 for 
three, plus $7.56 for each additional child. 
Under the “new” pension law monthly bene- 
fits are paid on a sliding scale. For an un- 
remarried widow without children whose 
annual income does not exceed $1,800, bene- 
fits range from $29 to $70 monthly. If she 
has one. child her annual income limitation 
is $3,000 and benefits range from $45 to $86 
monthly plus $16 for each additional child. 
Also, $50 monthly is payable in addition to 
the basic pension rate if the widow needs 
aid and attendance or is a patient in a nurs- 
ing home. If there is no eligible widow a 
child may receive $40 monthly and $16 for 
each additional child if the child's annual 
income does not exceed $1,800. Pension is not 
payable to those whose estates are so large 
that it is reasonable they look to the estate 
for maintenance. Effective January 1, 1969, 
both the old and new pension laws will have 
their annual income limitations increased 
by $200. Under the old law this means $1,600 
and $2,900, and under the new law, $2,000 
and $3,200. In addition, the sliding income 
scale under the new law will now be in $100 
increments. Monthly benefits for an unre- 
married widow without a child range from 
$17 to $74 monthly and if she has a child, 
from $41 to $90. There will be no changes in 
the monthly rates under the old pension 
law, nor in children’s rates under the new 
law. 

Use Restrictions: No restrictions to bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought; FY 1969, $830,359,- 
000. 


Past Appropriations: FY 1966, 6707. 797,000: 
FY 1967, $727,787,000; PY 1968, $786,593,000. 

Obligations Incurred: PY 1966, $688,865,- 
708; FY 1967, $712,330,343; FY 1968, $791,- 
100,000 (Funds avail, within approp. total). 

Average Assistance: PY 1966, $724; PY 1967, 
$714; PY 1968, $756. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The veteran must 
have had honorable active wartime service of 
at least 90 days, or if less than 90 days, have 
been discharged for a service-connected dis- 
ability. He must have died of non- service 
connected disabilities not the result of his 
own willful misconduct. The income and as- 
sets of the widow and children must be 
limited as prescribed by statute. Under the 
new pension law $1,800 ($2,000 effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1969) for a widow without child and 
$3,000 ($3,200 effective January 1, 1969) for 
a widow with child. In addition, the widow 
must be unremarried, have continuously co- 
habitated with the veteran, and have been 
married for at least one year prior to the 
veteran’s death or no time limit if a child 
was born to the parties of the marriage. 

Postgrant Requirements: A widow or child 
must promptly report a change in marital 
status and income. Additionally, a change 
in schooling for a child over 18 but under 
23 must be reported. Annual income ques- 
tionnaires are sent all beneficiaries under 
this program. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, NW., Washington, DiC. 20421. Ex- 
ecutive 3-4120, Extension 2438, 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 
try. 

Application. Deadlines: No time limit, but 
benefits may be paid from the first day of 
the month in which the veteran died if the 
application is received within one year after 
the date of death; otherwise, benefits are 
payable from the date of receipt of the ap- 
plication. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: The following 
figures include death compensation, depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation, and death 
pension as time figures for processing these 
benefits are grouped under death benefit 
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applications. 58 percent of the applications 
are approved or disapproved in 30 days or 
less; 78 percent in 60 days or less; 89 percent 
in 90 days or less; 99 percent in 6 months or 
less; 1 percent in over 6 months. 

Reworking Time: 71.1 percent in 7 days or 
less; 90.5 percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 per- 
cent in 21 days or less; 2.3 percent. in over 
21 days. 

Related Programs: Administered by the 
Veterans Administration are Compensation 
for Service-Connected Death and Dependency 
and Indemnity Compensation. Social Secu- 
rity as administered by the Social Security 
Administration. 


NO. 33.16—WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States 
Code, Chapter 35, Section 1710. 

Administrator: Mr. A. W. Farmer, Chief 
Benefits Director. 

Nature of Program: To provide opportuni- 
ties for education to children whose educa- 
tion would otherwise be impeded or inter- 
rupted by reason of the disability or death 
of a parent from a service-connected disabil- 
ity incurred or aggravated in the Armed 
Forces and to aid such children in attaining 
the educational status which they might 
normally have aspired to and obtained but 
for the disability or death of such parent. 

Eligibility: Generally, sons and daughters 
between age 18 and 26 of a veteran who died 
of a service-connected disability or a living 
veteran whose service-connected disability is 
considered permanently and totally dis- 
abling, or who died from any cause while 
such disability was in existence, 

Available Assistance: An educational as- 
sistance allowance is paid to help the child 
meet. the expenses of training in colleges and 
schools above the regular high schoo] levels. 
Monthly benefits not to exceed 36 months 
range from $60 to $130 dependent on whether 
the child is a 14 time, % time or full-time 
student and whether he is taking institu- 
tional courses or is enrolled in cooperative 
courses (alternating classroom study and re- 
lated experience on the job). Educational 
and vocational guidance and development of 
an educational plan are mandatory. Special 
restorative training may be provided children 
who cannot pursue an education because 
of some physical or mental disability. A 
monthly allowance of $130 is paid such per- 
sons taking this special training. A higher 
rate may be paid if the charge for the course 
exceeds $41 monthly. 

Use Restrietions: No restrictions on bene- 
ficiaries. 

Appropriations Sought: FY 1969, $31,148,- 
000. 


Past Appropriations: Fx 1966, 631.696, 000; 
FY 1967, $29,422,000; FY 1968, $27,947,000. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $31,112,- 
561: Fx 1967, $34,375,925; Fx 1968, $37,300,- 
000. 

Average Assistance: FY 1966, $1,022; FY 
1967, $924; FY 1968, $923. 

Assistance Prerequisites; The veteran must 
have died of a service-connected disability 
or, if alive, have a service-connected disabit- 
ity considered permanent and total as a re- 
sult of service in the Armed Forces after the 
beginning of the Spanish-American War or 
died of any cause while a service-connected 
permanent. and total disability was in exist- 
ence. The child must: generally be between 
ages 18 and 26 and marriage does not pre- 
clude entitlement. Some training such as 
special restorative training or special voca- 
tional courses can be begun before 18. No 
training may extend beyond the beneficiary's 
31st birthday. Any training received under 
other laws administered by the VA is de- 
ductible from the total 36-month entitle- 
ment. Correspondence courses, on-the-job 
training, on-the-farm and flight training are 
prohibited. The Veterans Administration 
must approve the program of training for 
which the eligible person enrolls. Regular 
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high school training is not available under 
this program. 

Postgrant Requirements: Monthly certifi- 
cation of attendance for courses not leading 
to a college degree must be executed by the 
beneficiary and an official of the school in 
order for monthly benefits to be paid. For 
college students certification is required near 
the end of the enrollment period. The allow- 
ance may be discontinued if the beneficiary 
fails to follow the regularly prescribed stand- 
ards and practices of the educational institu- 
tion he attends or if his conduct or progress 
is unsatisfactory. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20421, Ex- 
ecutive 32-4120, Extension 2438. 

Local Contact: Contact Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 
try. 

Application Deadlines: None, but generally 
eligibility for benefits terminates at age 26. 
In some instances, it may be extended for 5 
years. For example, service in the Armed 
Forces in which case eligibility will end 5 
years after the first discharge or release from 
service, but in no event, beyond age 31. 

Reworking Time: 71.1 percent in 7 days or 

less; 90.5 percent in 14 days or less; 97.7 per- 
cent in 21 days or less, 2.3 percent in over 21 
days. 
Related Programs: Administered by the 
Veterans Administration are Veterans’ Edu- 
cational Assistance and Voeational Rehabili- 
tation. 


NO. 33,I17—INVALID LIFTS AND OTHER DEVICES 
FOR PENSIONERS 


Authorizing Statute: 38 United States Code, 
Chapter 17, Section 617. 

Administrator; Mr. Robert E. Stewart, 
D.D.S., Director, Prosthetic and Sensory Aids 
Service, 

Nature of Program: Upon medical deter- 
mination of need invalid lifts, therapeutic 
or rehabilitative devices, and medical supplies. 
are furnished to certain veterans to assist 
in their medical treatment and rehabilita- 
tion. 

Eligibility: Veterans in receipt of pension 
based on the need for regular aid and at- 
tendance. 

Available Assistance; The furnishing and 
repair of invalid lifts and such items as arti- 
ficial limbs, braces, hearing aids, mechanical 
and electronic aids for blind, hospital-type 
beds, invalid walkers, wheelchairs, and all 
types of sickroom accessories and supplies 
for use in the patient’s home. 

Use Restrictions: Procurement of author- 
ized devices from commercial sources. 

Appropriations Sought; FY 1969, $4,154,000 
(Budget request was based upon unknown 
potential cost of expansion of benefits under 
Public. Law 90-77, and upon increasing pro- 
curement of very expensive equipment for 
home dalysis of kidney patients). 

Past Appropriations: FY 1966, $32,000; FY 
1967, $132,000; FY 1968, $4,125,000 (Supple- 
mental appropriation was based upon un- 
known potential cost af expansion of benefits 
under Public Law 90-77). 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1966, $157,874; 
FY 1967, $175,866; FY 1968, $528,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must submit a re- 
quest in writing; must be in receipt of VA 
pension based om the need for regular aid 
and attendance; item requested must be de- 
termined medically necessary for treatment 
or rehabilitation; and tt must be determined 
that use of the item by or for the patient 
is feasible in the environment in which it is 
to be used. 

Washington Contact: Contact Officer, 2033 
M Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Local Contact: Contaet Officer at each of 
the 57 Regional Offices throughout the coun- 


try. 

Related Programs: Prosthetic and Sensory 
Aids for Veterans, administered by the Pros- 
thetic and Sensory Aids Service, Veterans 
Administration. 
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NO. 33.18—VETERANS’ GUARANTEED OR INSURED 
HOME LOANS 

Authorizing Statute: Section 1810, Title 
38, U.S.C. 

Administrator: Loan Guaranty Service, De- 
partment of Veterans Benefits, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 

Nature of Program: VA tees or in- 
sures loans made by private lenders to eligi- 
ble veterans for the purchase, construction, 
repair, alteration, or improvement of homes. 
The VA guaranty, however, may not exceed 
60 percent of the loan amount up to a max- 
imum of $13,500. As an alternative to the 
guarantee of loans, qualified lenders may 
have loans insured. For each loan insured, the 
lender receives a credit to his insurance ac- 
count of 15 percent of the loan amount, but 
not in excess of $4,000 for real estate loans. 
There is no provision for insurance of VA 
home loans to post-Korean veterans (PL 
89-358). 

Eligibility: Veterans who served on active 
duty for 90 days or more during World War 
It or the Korean Conflict, and those who 
served for more than 180 days since January 
31, 1955, and were discharged or released un- 
der conditions other than dishonorable, or 
those with a lesser period of service if dis- 
charged because of service-connected dis- 
ability. Members of the armed forces are also 
eligible without requirement of discharge 
or release provided they have served at least 
two years and continue on active duty with- 
out a break, Unremarried widows of men who 
died in service or of service-connected dis- 
abilities are also eligible. 

Available Assistance: Guaranteed or In- 
sured loans to purchase or construct a dwell- 
ing which is to be owned and occupied by 
the applicant. To purchase a farm on which 
there is a farm residence. To repair, alter, or 
improve a farm residence or other dwelling 
owned by them and occupied by them as 
their home. 

Use Restrictions: For administrative ex- 
penses, for the payment of claims under the 
terms of the guaranty or insurance, on de- 
faulted loans, and for expenses and losses 
accruing from liquidation of loans and prop- 
erties. 

Appropriations Sought: None for lending 
purposes. The needs of the program other 
than for Administrative expenses which come 
from VA appropriated funds are paid from 
the Loan Guaranty revolving Fund, Section 
1824, Title 38, USC. The fund is financed 
from income producing assets and the reali- 
zation of assets. The amount included in ap- 
propriation request for general operating 
expenses of the Veterans’ Administration in- 
cludes $24.8 million directly associated with 
credit assistance (loan) programs, Such ex- 
penses are not regulated in the acconuts be- 
tween guaranteed home loans and business 
loans, and direct loans, The preponderance 
of Administrative expenses would be charge- 
able to the guaranteed or insured home loan 


program. 

Past Appropriations: No appropriations are 
required for lending or expenses and losses 
on account of defaulted loans. Administrative 
costs directly associated with credit assist- 
ance (loan) programs covered by the appro- 
priations for general operating expenses are: 
FY 1968, $24.1 million; FY 1967, $23.4 mil- 
lion; FY 1966, $22.7 million. 

Obligations Incurred: Loans are made by 
private lenders. No fiscal “obligation” by 
Government. Impact on public is expressed 
in terms of principal amount of loans guar- 
anteed. Cost to Government may be meas- 
a ee eat Garity 

d. 
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VA GUARANTEED OR INSURED HOME LOANS 
[In millions of dollars] 


0 — — 1 
Fiscal year cipal n guarentee 
of 1 . — pom g fund 


1 For all practical purposes losses represent the net result of 
— to holders of defaulted guaranteed loans, salvage of 


ay pomana: interest on loans, miscellaneous income, and 
funding fees collected. 


mated. 
: First t9 months of fiscal year 1968. 


Average Assistance: The average loan 
amount in calendar year 1967 for new homes 
was $18,910 and for existing homes $16,525. 

Assistance Prerequisites: (1) He must be 
an eligible World War II, Korean Conflict or 
post-Korean veteran; (2) The loan must bear 
a proper relation to the veteran’s present 
and anticipated income and expenses; (3) 
The veteran must be a satisfactory credit 
risk; (4) The nature and condition of the 
property should be such as to be suitable for 
dwelling purposes; (5) The loan will be used 
to pay for the property purchased, construct- 
ed, or improved; (6) The veteran must 
certify that he intends to occupy the prop- 
erty as his home; (7) Veterans with service 
only after January 31, 1955, are required to 
pay a one-time funding fee equal to 4% of 
1% of the loan amount; (8) Loan amount 
cannot exceed the reasonable value of the 
property as determined by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

Postgrant Requirements: Holder of mort- 
gage must report defaults by borrower and 
when loans are repaid-in-full. Loan exten- 
sions, modifications, and substitution of 
security require prior approval of the Vet- 
erans Administration, Insured lenders must 

status of insured loans annually. 

Washington Contact: A potential bene- 
ficiary should contact the Veterans Admin- 
istration office in his area. 

Local Contact; The local Veterans Admin- 
istration office. 

Application Deadlines: Each veterans has 
10 years of basic eligibility dating from dis- 
charge or release plus one year of eligibility 
for every 90 days of active duty in which to 
use entitlement. But none can use entitle- 
ment beyond maximum terminal date set 
by law. Veterans discharged because of serv- 
ice-connected disability, however, will be 
eligible up to appropriate maximum ter- 
minal date. The minimum and maximum ter- 
minal dates for loan benefits for each class 
of veterans are: 1) World War II veterans— 
from July 25, 1962, through July 25, 1970. 2) 
Korean Conflict veterans—from January 31, 
1965, through January 31, 1975. 3) Post- 
Korean veterans—March 3, 1976, is the mini- 
mum terminal date. The maximum terminal 
date is 20 years from the date of discharge 
or release from the last period of active duty. 
If eligibility is based on 2 years of active 
duty, entitlement is available so long as the 
serviceman remains on active duty without 
a break. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Prescribed VA 
processing standards permit 8 work-days. 
Most cases are processed within this limita- 
tion, 

Reworking Time: Same as above. 

Related Programs: (1) Direct Loans (2) 
Guaranteed or Insured Business Loan (3) 
Guaranteed or Insured Farm Loans (4) Re- 
location Housing for Aged or Families Dis- 
placed by Urban Renewal. 
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No. 33.19—VETERANS'’ GUARANTEED OR INSURED 
BUSINESS LOANS 

Authorizing Statute: Section 1813, Chapter 
37, Title 38, United States Code. 

Administrator: Loan Guaranty Service, 
Department of Veterans Benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 

Nature of Program: VA guarantees or in- 
sures loans made by private lenders to cer- 
tain veterans to engage in business or to pur- 
sue a gainful occupation. The VA guaranty 
may not exceed 50 percent or $2,000 in respect 
to a business personality loan and may not 
exceed 50 percent or $4,000 in respect to a 
business realty loan. As an alternative to the 
guarantee of loans, qualified lenders may 
have loans insured. For each loan insured, 
the lender receives a credit to his insurance 
account of 15 percent of the loan amount, but 
not in excess of $4,000 for real estate loans. 

Eligibility: Veterans who served on active 
duty for 90 days or more during World II or 
the Korean Conflict. Those with lesser periods 
of service if discharged because of service- 
connected disability. Unremarried widows of 
veterans who died in service or as a result of 
service-connected disability. 

Available Assistance: Loans to buy a busi- 
ness. To buy a building or land for business 
purposes. To buy business supplies and in- 
ventory. To buy machinery, tools and equip- 
ment for operating a business, and for work- 
ing capital. 

Use Restrictions; For the payment of claims 
under the terms of the guaranty or insurance. 
For expenses and losses accruing from the 
liquidation of loans and properties. Admin- 
istrative expenses. 

Appropriations Sought: None for lending 
purposes. The needs of the program other 
than for administrative expenses, are paid 
from the Loan Guaranty Revolving Fund 
(Section 1824, Title 38, U.S. C.). Administra- 
tive costs are paid from appropriation for 
general operating expenses of the Veterans 
Administration, They are not segregated in 
the accounts from the administrative ex- 
penses for the Guaranteed or Insured Home 
Loan Program or the Direct Loan Program. 
Such expenses attributable to the guaranteed 
or insured business loans program would be 
very small on account of the low volume of 
business loans, 

Past Appropriations: 
above. 

Obligations Incurred: Loans are made by 
private lenders. No fiscal Pay Ayes by Gov- 
ernment. Impact on public is expressed in 
terms of principal amount of loans guaran- 


Unavailable. See 


Original principal amount of loans made 
{In millions of dollars] 


18 months actual, 4 months estimated. 

Average Assistance: The average loan 
amount in 1967 was $6,293. 

Assistance Prerequisites: He must demon- 
strate that the proceeds of the loan will be 
used for any of the specified purposes in 
connection with a bona fide business in the 
pursuit of a gainful occupation. In addition, 
the must be a reasonable likelihood that 
he will be successful in the pursuit of such 
business or occupation. 

Postgrant Requirements: Holder of mort- 
gage must report defaults by borrower and 
when loans are repaid-in-full. Loan exten- 
sions, modifications, and substitution of se- 
curity require prior approval of the Veterans 
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Administration. Insured lenders must report 
status of insured loans annually. 

Washington Contact: Potential beneficiary 
should contact the Veterans Administration 
office in his area. 

Local Contact: The local Veterans Admin- 
istration office. 

Application Deadlines: Each veteran has 
10 years of basic eligibility dating from dis- 
charge or release plus one year of eligibility 
for every 90 days of active duty in which to 
use entitlement. But none can use entitle- 
ment beyond maximum terminal date set 
by law. Veterans discharged because of serv- 
ice-connected disability, however, will be 
eligible up to appropriate maximum terminal 
date. The minimum and maximum terminal 
dates are: (1) World War II veterans— 
July 25, 1962, and July 25, 1970. (2) Korean 
Conflict veterans—January 31, 1965, and 
January 31, 1975. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Prescribed 
VA processing time standards permit 8 work- 
days. Most cases are processed within this 
limitation. 

Reworking Time: Same as above. 

Related Programs: 1. Guaranteed or In- 
sured Home Loans, 2. Guaranteed or Insured 
Farm Loans, 3. Direct Home or Farmhouse 
Loans. 


NO. 33.20—VETERANS’ GUARANTEED OR INSURED 
FARM LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 1812, Title 
38, United States Code. 

Administrator: Loan Guaranty Service, 
Department of Veterans Benefits, Veterans’ 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 

Nature of Program: VA guarantees or in- 
sures loans made by private lenders to certain 
veterans for the purchase of farms and farm 
equipment, The VA guaranty may not exceed 
50 percent of the loan amount or $4,000. A 
loan for a farm on which there is a farm- 
house to be occupied by the veteran is classi- 
fied as a guaranteed or insured home loan. As 
an alternative to the guarantee of loans, 
qualified lenders may have loans insured. 
For each loan insured, the lender receives 
a credit to this insurance account of 15 per- 
cent of the loan amount, but not in excess of 
$4,000 for real estate loans. There is no pro- 
vision for insurance of VA farm loans to post- 
Korean veterans (Public Law 89-358). 

Eligibility: Persons eligible are veterans 
who served on active duty for 90 days or 
more during World War II or the Korean 
Conflict, and those who served for more than 
180 days since January 31, 1955, and were dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable, or those with a lesser pe- 
riod of service if discharged because of 
service-connected disability. Members of the 
armed forces are also eligible without re- 
quirement of discharge or release, provided 
they have served at least two years and con- 
tinue on active duty without a break. Unre- 
married widows of men who died in service or 
of service-connected disabilities are also 
eligible. 

Available Assistance: Loans to purchase, 
land, buildings, livestock, equipment, ma- 
chinery, supplies or implements. Loans for 
working capital requirements necessary for 
such farming operations. 

Use Restrictions: For administrative ex- 
penses and for the payment of claims under 
the terms of the guaranty or insurance on 
defaulted loans and for expenses and losses 
accruing from liquidation of loans and 
properties. 

Appropriations Sought: None for Jenong 
purposes. The needs of the program other 
than administrative expenses which come 
from VA appropriated funds are paid from 
the Loan Guaranty Revolving Funds, (Sec. 
1824, Title 38, U.S.C.) Administrative costs 
are paid from appropriation for general op- 
erating expenses of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. They are not segregated in the accounts 
from the administrative expenses for the 
guaranteed or insured home loan program or 
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the direct loan program. Such expenses at- 
tributable to the guaranteed or insured farm 
loan program would be very small on account 


of the low volume of farm loans. 
Past A : Unavailable—see 
above. 


Obligations Incurred: Loans are made by 
private lenders. No fiscal “obligation” by 
Government. Impact on public is expressed 
in terms of principal amount of loans 
guaranteed. 

Original principal amount of loans made 


[Millions of dollars] 
Fiscal year: 
1968 (estimated) —~....----.--------.- 0.3 
1007: Bio ee aber oe ͤ 3 
19% — 8 3 


Average Assistance: Cumulatively, through 
1967, the average loan amount was $3,985. 

Assistance Prerequisites: He must demon- 
strate that the proceeds of the loan will be 
used for a bona fide farm operation. Also, 
there must be a reasonable likelihood that he 
will be successful in the pursuit of such a 
venture. And in addition, he must be a satis- 
factory credit risk. The price paid for the 
farm may not exceed its reasonable value. 

Postgrant Requirements: Holder of mort- 
gage must report defaults by borrower, and 
when loans are repaid-in-full. Loan exten- 
sions, modifications, and substitution of se- 
curity require prior approval of the Veterans 
Administration. Insured lenders must report 
status of insured loans annually. 

Washington Contact: Potential beneficiary 
should contact the Veterans Administration 
office in his area. 

Local Contact: The local Veterans Ad- 
ministration office. 

Application Deadlines: Each veteran has 
10 years of basic eligibility dating from dis- 
charge or release plus one year of eligibility 
for every 90 days of actve duty in which 
to use entitlement. But, none can use entitle- 
ment beyond maximum terminal date set by 
law. Veterans discharged because of service- 
connected disability, however, will be eligi- 
ble up to appropriate maximum terminal 
date. The minimum and maximum terminal 
dates for loan benefits for each class of vet- 
erans are: (1) World War II veterans—from 
July 25, 1962, through July 25, 1970; (2) Ko- 
rean Conflict veterans—from January 31, 
1965, through January 31, 1975. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Prescribed VA 
processing standards permit 8 workdays. 
Most cases are processed within this limita- 
tion. 

Reworking Time: Same as above. 

Related Programs: (1) Direct Loans; (2) 
Guaranteed and Insured Business Loans; (3) 
Guaranteed and Insured Home Loans. 


NO. 33.21—VETERANS’ DIRECT HOME LOANS 


Authorizing Statute: Section 1811, Title 
38, USC. 

Administrator: Loan Guaranty Service, 
Department of Veterans Benefits, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 

Nature of Program: This program provides 
direct loans to veterans who purchase or con- 
struct homes in rural areas, small cities and 
towns where private credit is not generally 
available for guaranteed or insured loans, 
The Administrator of Veterans Affairs is au- 
thorized to designate such rural areas, small 
cities, and towns where he finds private 
credit is not available for guaranteed or in- 
sured loans as “housing credit shortage 
areas.” 

Eligibility: Persons eligible are veterans 
who served on active duty for 90 days or 
more during World War II or the Korean 
Conflict, and those who served for more than 
180 days since January 31, 1955, and were 
discharged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable, or those with a lesser 
period of service if because of 
service-connected disability. Members of the 
armed forces are also eligible without re- 
quirement of discharge or release, provided 
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they have served at least two years and 
continue on active duty without a break. 
Unremarried widows of men who died in 
service or of service-connected disabilities 
are also eligible. 

Available Assistance: Loans for the pur- 
chase, construction, repair and alteration of 
homes and farm homes to be occupied by 
the applicant. 

Use Restrictions: To make loans to eligible 
veterans. To pay expenses and losses includ- 
ing interest on advances by the Treasury. 

Appropriations Sought: None. The needs 
of the program other than for administrative 
expenses are paid from the Direct Loan Re- 
volving Fund, (Sec. 1823, Title 38, USC). The 
fund is financed from loan repayments and 
miscellaneous income and sale of assets, Ad- 
ministrative costs are paid from appropria- 
tion for general operating expenses of the 
Veterans Administration. They are not seg- 
regated in the accounts from the admin- 
istrative expenses for the guaranteed or in- 
sured home loan program or the direct loan 
program. Such expenses attributable to the 
Direct Loan Program would be relatively 
small compared to administrative expense re- 
quirements of the guaranteed home loan 


program 
Past 


Appropriations: Unavailable—See 
above. 
Obligations Incurred: Original Principal- 
Amount of Loans Made: 


Fiscal year 1968 (estimated), $156.8 mil- 
lion. 

Fiscal year 1967, $140.7 million. 

Fiscal year 1966, $65.5 million. 

Average Assistance: The average loan 
amount in calendar year 1967 was $12,201. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The property se- 
curing the loan must be in a designated 
housing credit shortage area. The veteran 
must be a satisfactory credit risk, and the 
loan must bear a proper relation to the vet- 
erans present and anticipated income and 
expenses. 

The applicant must show that he is unable 
to secure a guaranteed or insured loan. 
Amount of loan cannot exceed the reasonable 
value of the property as determined by the 
Veterans Administration. Maximum loan 
amount is $17,500 except in Alaska where be- 
cause of very high costs, maximum is $25,000. 

Washington Contact: Potential beneficiary 
should contact the Veterans Administration 
Office in his area. 

Local Contact: The local Veterans Admin- 
istration office. 

Application Deadlines: Each veteran has 10 
years of basic eligibility dating from dis- 
charge or release plus one year of eligibility 
for every 90 days of active duty in which to 
use entitlement. But, none can use entitle- 
ment beyond maximum terminal date set by 
law. Veterans discharged because of service- 
connected disability, however, will be ell- 
gible up to appropriate maximum terminal 
date. 

The terminal date for providing direct loan 
assistance to World War II veterans is July 
25, 1970. The terminal date for providing di- 
rect loan assistance for veterans other than 
World War II veterans is January 31, 1975. 
Public Law 89-358, which extended loan ben- 
efits to post-Korean Conflict veterans specifi- 
cally states: Direct loans authorized by this 
section shall not be made after January 31, 
1975, except pursuant to commitments issued 
by the Administrator on or before that date.“ 

It should be pointed out, however, that the 
terminal date for Direct Loans benefits dif- 
fers for each veteran. For this reason it is 
important that the veteran obtains a Certifi- 
cate of Eligibility so he will know when his 
entitlement expires, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Approximately 
3 weeks. 

Related Programs: (1) Guaranteed or In- 
sured Home Loans; (2) Guaranteed or In- 
sured Business Loans; (3) Guaranteed or In- 
sured Farm Loans; (4) Relocation Housing 
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for Aged and Families Displaced by Urban 
Renewal. 


NO. 33.22—-RELOCATION HOUSING FOR AGED OR 
FAMILIES DISPLACED BY URBAN RENEWAL 


Authorizing Statute: 38 U.S.C. 37., Section 
1820. 

Administrator: Loan Guaranty Service, De- 
partment of Veterans Benefits; Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 20420. 

Nature of Program: The Veterans Admin- 
istration does not have a program specifically 
designed to aid the aged or families dis- 
placed by urban renewal. Under the author- 
ity cited above, however, VA acquires homes 
as a result of defaulted GI and Direct Loans. 
These homes may be purchased by local 
housing authorities for relocation of dis- 
placed families. 

Eligibility: Anyone may purchase these 
homes through the local Veterans Adminis- 
tration Regional Office or Center, Loan 
Guaranty Division. 

Use Restrictions: For the acquisition, man- 

t, and sale of properties. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The individual or 
association must be a satisfactory credit 
risk. 


Washington Contact: A potential benefi- 
ciary should contact the Veterans Admin- 
istration office in his area. 

Local Contact: The local Veterans Admin- 
istration office. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Related Programs; (1) Direct Homes Loans. 
(2) Guaranteed or Insured Home Loans. 


NO. 33.23—VA GENERAL AND PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITALS 

Authorizing Statute: Title 38, United 
States Code. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration. 

Nature Program: This program is one of 
providing hospital care within the limits of 
Veterans administration facilities to eligible 
beneficiaries. The term “hospital care” in- 
cludes medical services rendered during the 
course of hospitalization, and transporta- 
tion and incidental expenses for veterans 
who are unable to defray such expenses. 

Eligibility: Veterans who require care for 
service-connected conditions. Also veterans 
who served during a period of war or after 
January 1, 1955 and require care for non- 
service-connected conditions, provided that 
beds are available and they cannot afford to 
pay for non-VA care. 

Available Assistance: Inpatient care until 
the patient has received maximum hospital 
benefits. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$1,136,677,000. 

Past Appropriations; Fiscal year 1968, $1,- 
087,444,000; fiscal year 1967, $1,018,702,000; 
and fiscal year 1966, $964,493,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$537,815,000 (through December, 1967); fis- 
cal year 1967, $1,030,062,000; fiscal year 1966, 
$971,602,000. 

Washington Contact: Veterans in need of 
hospital care should apply to the nearest VA 
hospital or other VA activity. 

Local Contact: The Chief, Medical Ad- 
ministration Division, at any VA hospital or 
Outpatient clinic, or Contact Representa- 
tive at any VA station. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Immediately 
if the applicant applies in person; generally 
within one week if he applies by mail. 

Related Programs: The VA administers 
programs which provide domiciliary, re- 
storee, nursing home and outpatient care 
to eligible veterans. Other Federal oe 
which administer medical programs 
Health, Education and Welfare and the Be- 
partment of Defense. 

Assistance to Delaware: Fiscal year 1968, 
$4,028,144; fiscal year 1967, $3,927,444; fiscal 
year 1966, $3,789,304. Veterans in the State of 
Delaware who are eligible for care may re- 
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ceive hospitalization as VA beneficiaries in 
any State. 

Local Contact: For Delaware: Mr. Warren 
P. Phelan, Regional Administrator (AC 215- 
597-2560) and Mr. Jerome E. Parker, 
ant Regional Administrator for Metropolitan 
Development (AC 215-597-2645), Widener 
Building, Room 1004, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 45-100 days. 

Reworking Time: Twenty days. 

Related Programs: Water and Sewer Facil- 
ities Grant Program, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, Program of Ad- 
vances for Public Works Planning, HUD. 
Grants and Loans for Public Works and De- 
velopment Facilities, Economic Development 
Administration, Department of Commerce. 
Water Pollution Control—Waste Treatment 
Works Construction Grants Program, Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, De- 
partment of Interior. Financial Assistance to 
Small Towns and Rural Groups, Farmers 
Home Administration, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

NO. 33.24—VA CONTRACT HOSPITALIZATION 

PROGRAM 


Authorizing Statute: Title 39, U.S. C., Sec- 
tion 213 and 616. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: The Veterans Adminis- 
tration requests a bed allocation in hospitals 
under the jurisdiction of other Federal agen- 
cies in those areas where VA facilities are not 
available or are not adequate to meet eligible 
veteran demand. Reimbursable per diem cost 
rates for such hospitalization are determined 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Bed allocations 
which may be required are requested on an 
annual basis. Non-Federal hospitals (private, 
State and local government) are used only 
when VA facilities are not available or when 
the urgency of the veteran’s condition or the 
nature of the treatment required in the indi- 
vidual case makes it necessary to utilize such 
institutions. 

Eligibility: Any veteran requiring hospital 
care may be authorized admission to a Fed- 
eral hospital with a VA bed allocation on the 
same basis as if admitted to a VA hospital. 
Non-Federal hospital care is restricted to 
treatment of service-connected conditions 
and female veterans. 

Available Assistance: Hospital care. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$14,464,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968—$16,- 
616,000; fiscal year 1967—$18,496,000; fiscal 
year 1966—$16,905,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal 1968— 
$8,383,000 (through December, 1967); fiscal 
year 1967—$17,877,000; fiscal year 1966— 
$17,495,000. 

Washington Contact: Veterans in need of 
hospital care should apply to the nearest VA 
hospital or other VA activity. 

Local Contact: The Chief, Medical Admin- 
istration Division, at any VA hospital or Out- 
patient clinic, or Contact Representative at 
any VA station. 

Application Deadlines: Application for hos- 
pital care be made any time. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Immediately 
if the applicant applies in person; generally 
within 1 week if he applies by mail. 

Related Programs: The VA administers pro- 
grams which provide hospital, domiciliary, 
restoree, nursing home and outpatient care 
to eligible veterans. Other Federal 8 
which administer medical 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

NO. 33.25—VA DOMICILIARY AND RESTORATION 
CARE 

Authorizing Statute: Public Law 74-312: 

49 Stat. 729; 38 USC 706 (1940). 


Administrator; Chief Medical Director, 
VA Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
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Nature of Program: Domiciliary Care— 
This program offers shelter, sustenance, and 
continued medical care on an ambulatory 
self-care basis for eligible disabled veterans. 
The program is designed to assist these vet- 
erans to attain physical, mental, and social 
well-being through special rehabilitation 
programs. It provides means of caring for 
veterans who are disabled by age or disease, 
but are not in need of hospitalization or 
nursing care services. Restoration Care— 
This program assists in restoring disabled 
veterans to more purposeful and independ- 
ent living. It emphasizes the return to com- 
munity life of disabled veterans, with special 
attention to the social and economic effects 
of illness and disabilities. 

Eligibility: Domiciliary Care—To be eligi- 
ble a veteran must have been: discharged 
or released from active service for a dis- 
ability incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty, or in receipt of disability compensa- 
tion when suffering from permanent dis- 
ability, or suffering from tuberculosis or a 
neuropsychiatric ailment, with no adequate 
means of support; or a veteran of any war 
if he is unable to defray the expenses of 
necessary domiciliary care. Restoration 
Care—Any veteran is eligible who served 
during a period of war and is eligible for 
VA services of hospitalization and domicil- 
lary care. Also, peacetime veterans who were 
injured while in the service and have had a 
claim adjudicated as service-connected are 
eligible. The veteran must have been dis- 
charged under conditions other than dis- 
honorable. 

Available Assistance: Veterans under care 
receive shelter, sustenance, medical care (on 
an ambulatory basis), prosthesis as author- 
ized, social work and psychological support 
as individual needs demand. In addition, 
restoration care focuses on assisting the dis- 
abled veteran in re to the commu- 
nity, either partially or wholly independ- 
ent of institutional support. 

Use Restrictions: Funds can be spent for 
the direct care of the beneficiary and sup- 
port of the facilities and materials required 
to maintain him while receiving VA care. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$34,893,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, 
$33,168,000; fiscal year 1967, $29,774,000; 
fiscal year 1966, $27,898,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968 (as 
of December 31, 1967) —$6,911,000; fiscal year 
1967—$31,955,000; fiscal year 1966—$31,457,- 
000. 

Local Contact: Federal—Any VA Hospi- 
tal, Domiciliary, Regional Office, or Veterans 
Assistance Center. It is suggested that the 
potential beneficiary contact the VA field 
facility closest to his place of residence. 
State—Many States have Veterans Service 
Officers at the county level and in large 
metropolitan complexes, These Service Of- 
ficers can assist potential beneficiaries and 
provide a good functional link with the 
Veterans Administration. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Veterans who 
present their applications in person can usu- 
ally be informed of eligibility for care that 
same day. Veterans who mail in their appli- 
cations can usually expect to receive a reply 
within five workdays. 

Related Programs: The VA administers 
programs which provide hospital, nursing 
home and outpatient care to eligible veter- 
ans. Other Federal agencies which adminis- 
ter medical programs are Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Department of Defense. 


NO. 33.26—GRANTS TO STATES FOR DOMICILIARY 
AND HOSPITAL CARE PROVIDED VETERANS IN A 
STATE HOME 
Authorizing Statute: Title 38, USC 641-643. 
Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 

Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Nature of Program: This program offers 

shelter, sustenance and continued medical 
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care for eligible veterans, It provides means 
of caring for veterans who are disabled by 
age or disease but not in need of nursing 
home care. 

Eligibility: States providing domiciliary or 
hospital care to eligible veterans in a State 
home. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
is available to the state. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$5.9 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $6.9 
Million; fiscal year 1967, $6.9 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $7.4 million. 

Average Assistance: 
state home annually. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Establish a state 
home by state legislation to primarily provide 
domiciliary or nursing home care to war 
veterans. 

Postgrant Requirements: The state sub- 
mits monthly reports indicating days of care 
provided and quarterly claims for payment. 
VA conducts at least annual inspection to 
determine number of veterans receiving care 
and the cost of care. 

Contact: States apply for recognition as a 
State home to Veterans Administration, Vet- 
erans apply for care at the State Home. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time; Approximate- 
ly 6 weeks—inspections are conducted on mu- 
tually agreeable date. 

Reworking Time: 1 week. 

Related Programs: Veterans Administra- 
tion—State Nursing Home Construction 
Program, Grants to States for State Home 
Nursing Home Care provided Veterans, VA 
Nursing Home Care Program, Community 
Nursing Home Care Program, VA Domiciliary 
and Restoration Center Program. Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare—Medicare and Medic- 
aid. 


About $210,000 per 


No. 33.27—VA NURSING HOME CARE 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38, USC, Sec- 
tion 620. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of this 
program is to provide nursing home facilities 
for those veterans having received maximum 
hospital benefits, but still require skilled 
nursing care and have no current possibility 
for community care placement. The objec- 
tives of this program are to provide skilled 
nursing care, related medical services, sup- 
portive personal care, and individual adjust- 
ment services (including social, diversional, 
recreational and spiritual activities and op- 
portunities) in a homelike atmosphere de- 
signed for this treatment climate. 

Eligibility: Veterans of military service who 
are hospitalized at Veterans Administration 
expense who meet the following conditions: 
a. Have received maximum hospital benefits 
but still requires skilled nursing care, sup- 
portive health services, and intermittent serv- 
ices of physicians, b. Have no current pos- 
sibility for community care placement, c. 
Cannot meet self-care criteria for admission 
to a VA domiciliary. Also, veterans occupying 
domiciliary beds may be admitted to VA 
nursing home facilities if they develop a need 
for nursing home care as defined above. 

Available Assistance: Services under this 
program are provided at no cost to the vet- 
erans, 

Use Restrictions: This program was estab- 
lished and is operated with appropriated 
funds the same as the VA hospital system. 

Appropriations Sought: The fiscal year 
1969 VA budget submission contains a re- 
quest for $24,055,000 to operate this 4,000- 
bed program. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $23,- 
527,000 (4,000 Beds); fiscal year 1967, $13,- 
872,000 (2,748 Beds); and fiscal year 1966, 
$7,200,000 (2,245 Beds). 

Obligations Incurred: The following obli- 
gations were incurred for construction alter- 
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ations, equipment, and furnishings: fiscal 
year 1968—$1,189,000; fiscal year 1967—$3, 
936,000; fiscal year 1966—$2,911,000. 

Contact: As stated above, only veterans Who 
are already receiving inpatient care by the 
VA are admitted to these facilities. 

Application Deadlines: The beneficiary does 
not file an application. His transfer from 
other VA facilities is a professional determin- 
ation of care required. 

Related Programs: Veterans Administra- 
tion: Community Nursing Home Care Pro- 
gram, State Nursing Home Care Program, 
VA and State Domiciliary Programs, VA Res- 
toration Centers. Health, Education, and 
Welfare: Medicare and Medicaid. 


NO. 33.28—COMMUNITY NURSING HOME CARE 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 88-450, 
Section 2 and Title 38, USC, Section 213. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: The primary purpose 
of the Community Nursing Home Care Pro- 
gram is to aid the veteran, his family, and 
the community in making the transition 
from a VA hospital to a community care 
facility. It provides time at VA expense, if 
needed, to marshal resources for the vet- 
eran's continued care. 

Eligibility: Individual veteran. See below. 

Available Assistance: Skilled nursing home 
care in community nursing homes in 48 
States and Puerto Rico which have nego- 
tiated agreements with the VA. 

Use Restrictions: To provide skilled nurs- 
ing home care. 

A tion Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$14,456,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $12,- 
628,000; fiscal year 1967, $11,497,500; fiscal 
year 1966, $6,098,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$7,606,355 (through February, 1968); fiscal 
year 1967, $10,604,780; and fiscal year 1966, 
$6,097,921. 

Average Assistance: The maximum per 
diem rate is equivalent to one-third the per 
diem rate in VA general hospitals. As of 
March 1968 the maximum per diem rate was 
$12.00. 

Assistance Prerequisites: This program is 
offered exclusively to veterans who upon dis- 
charge from a VA hospital where they re- 
ceived maximum hospital benefits need 
skilled nursing home care for convalescence, 
rehabilitation or continued care for a pro- 
tracted period of time. Determination of need 
is determined by physician in VA hospital. 

Related Programs: The VA administers pro- 
grams which provide hospital, domiciliary, 
restoree, nursing home and outpatient care 
to eligible veterans, Other Federal agencies 
which administer medical programs are 
Health, Education and Welfare and the De- 
partment of Defense. 

NO. 33,.29—GRANTS TO STATES FOR NURSING 


HOME CARE FURNISHED VETERANS IN STATE 
HOMES 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38, USC 641- 
643 


Administrator: Chief Medical Director, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration. 

Nature of Program: This program offers 
nursing home care to veterans who are dis- 
abled by age or disease but not in need of 
domiciliary or hospital care. 

Eligibility: States providing nursing home 
care to eligible veterans in a State home. 

Available Assistance: Financial assistance 
is available to the state. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$4.0 million, 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $2.4 
million; fiscal year 1967, $1.8 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $1.2 million. 

Average Assistance: About $114,000 per 
state home annually. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Secure VA ap- 
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proval of beds established separate from beds 
of other types of care and under supervision 
of duly licensed personnel. 

Postgrant Requirements: The state sub- 
mits monthly reports indicating days of 
care provided and quarterly claims for pay- 
ment. VA conducts at least annual inspection 
to determine number of veterans receiving 
care and the cost of care. 

Local Contact: State homes apply to VA 
clinic of jurisdiction located in each State. 
Veterans apply to the State home. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: Veterans Administra- 
tion: State Nursing Home Care Construc- 
tion Program, Grants to States for State 
State Nursing Home Care provided veterans 
VA Nursing Home Care Program, Community 
(contract) Nursing Home Care Program, VA 
Domiciliary and Restoration Center Program. 
Health, Education and Welfare: Medicare and 
Medicaid. 


NO. 33.30—CONSTRUCTION OF MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38 and Annual 
Appropriations Bill. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: Develops in coopera- 
tion with other Services medical require- 
ments for the construction and moderniza- 
tion of VA hospitals, domiciliaries, clinics, 
restoration centers, nursing home care units, 
and improvement of existing facilities in- 
cluding construction and alterations for med- 
ical research in field stations. 

Use Restrictions: Construction and mod- 
ernization of VA hospitals, domiciliaries, 
clinics, restoration centers, and nursing 
home care units. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$33.3 million, 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, $90.5 
million; fiscal year 1967, $50.1 million; fiscal 
year 1968, $52.6 million. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1966, 
$340.9 million; fiscal year 1967, $63.4 million; 
fiscal year 1968, $38.1 million (estimate). 


NO. 33.31—CONSTRUCTION OF STATE FACILITIES 
FOR FURNISHING NURSING HOME CARE TO 
VETERANS 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38 USC 5053. 

Administrator; Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: The program’s pur- 
pose is to provide facilities to furnish nurs- 
ing home care to war veterans. States de- 
siring to receive financial assistance for a 
project for construction of such facilities 
may apply to the VA. 

Eligibility: States. 

Available Assistance; Financial assistance— 
the federal share may not exceed 50 percent 
of the estimated cost of the construction of 
each project. 

Use Restrictions; To construct state facil- 
ities to furnish nursing home care to war 
veterans. 

Appropriations Sought; Fiscal year 1969, 
$4,000,000, enabling legislation expires at the 
end of fiscal year 1969 with respect to appro- 
priation unless the law (P.L. 88-450) is ex- 
tended. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $4 
million; fiscal year 1967, $4 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $2.5 million. 

Obligations Incurred; Fiscal year 1968, $3.2 
million (estimate); fiscal year 1967, $4 mil- 
lion; fiscal year 1966, $2.5 million. 

Average Assistance: $750,000 per project. 

Assistance Prerequisites; The plans and 
specifications for the proposed project must 
conform to standards of construction and 
equipment for nursing home care facilities. 
The proposed facility will not result in more 
than 1½ beds per thousand war veterans 
population in any one state. 

Postgrant Requirements: VA inspection 
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and audit is conducted upon completion of 
construction project. State is eligible for in- 
terim payments based on percent of comple- 
tion of project. 

Washington Contact: See Administrator 
above. 

Application Deadlines: None—applications 
are processed and funds committed based on 
date of receipt of application on a first come, 
first serve basis. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 6 to 7 weeks. 

Reworking Time; 6 to 7 weeks. 


NO. 33.32—-VA PHARMACY ACTIVITY 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38 U.S. Code. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, D.C. 

Nature of Program: This program provides 
pharmacy service to eligible veterans. The 
service is provided through pharmacies in 
each VA hospital and outpatient clinic, sup- 
plemented when necessary, by participating 
community pharmacies. 

Eligibility: All veterans in VA hospitals 
and other VA medical facilities. Veterans 
being treated for their service-connected dis- 
abilities on an outpatient basis. Veterans in 
receipt of Aid and Attendance. Retired Mili- 
tary personnel if the VA has the staff and 
facilities to provide the care. 

Available Assistance: Furnishing of medi- 
cation and/or medical supplies as determined 
necessary by physician for care and treat- 
ment of veteran's condition. 

Appropriations Sought: Approximately $44 
million, for fiscal year 1969. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, $35,- 
416,964; fiscal year 1967, $38,011,697; fiscal 
year 1968, $41,200,000 (projected on the first 
6 months expenditures) . 

Local Contact: Chief Medical Administra- 
tion at the nearest VA hospital or contact 
representative at a VA office. 


NO. 33.33—-PROSTHETIC AND SENSORY AIDS (A 
PART OF THE MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM, VET- 
ERANS ADMINISTRATION) 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38, USC. _ 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: The Prosthetic and 
Sensory Aids Program formulates and rec- 
ommends policies, plans and standards for 
the prescription, procurement, fabrication, 
issuance, and repair of prosthetic appliances, 
sensory aids, and similar aids and appliances 
for all disabled veterans. 

Eligibility: Outpatients (for treatment of 
service-connected or adjunct disabilities, or 
those pensioners in receipt of aid and at- 
tendance), hospitalized patients, domiciliary 
members and nursing home patients. 

Available Assistance; Now artificial limbs, 
braces, orthopedic shoes, hearing aids, wheel- 
chairs, and all other types of artificial aids 
or appliances; repair to such items as needed, 
and advice and assistance in their use. For 
veterans with service-connected disabilities 
and those A&A (Aid and Attendance) pen- 
sioners eligible under Section 617 or 618, 38 
USC, such services may be provided as needed 
on a lifetime basis. For most other veterans, 
prosthetics services are provided only during 
periods of hospitalization or other periods of 
care, 

Use Restrictions: Procurement of appli- 
ances and repairs from commercial sources, 
establishment and operation of shops or 
clinics for fabrication of appliances, em- 
ployment of personnel to administer benefits, 
and miscellaneous related > 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$14,239,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $13,- 
552,000; fiscal year 1967, $12,506,000; fiscal 
year 1966, $11,234,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, $6,- 
563,626 (through December 31, 1967); fiscal 
zoar Aotik $12,363,528; fiscal year 1966, $11,- 
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Washington Contact: Beneficiaries should 
contact the nearest VA hospital or outpatient 
clinic for benefits. 

Local Contact: Prosthetic Representative 
at the nearest VA field station providing out- 
patient services. 

Related Programs: None in this agency. 
The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare administers some programs which 
provide prosthetics services as a part of their 
medical benefits, e.g., Medicare and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 


NO, 33.34—-PROSTHETICS RESEARCH (A PART OF 
MEDICAL AND PROSTHETICS RESEARCH, DEPART- 
MENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION) 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 729, 80th 
Congress. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: The Prosthetics Re- 
search Program aims to improve artificial 
limbs, braces, aids to the blind, hearing aids, 
and a wide range of other devices for the 
disabled. A broad program includes research, 
development, evaluation, clinical application 
studies, dissemination of research informa- 
tion, and education for the many professions 
concerned. 

Eligibility: Large numbers of disabled in- 
dividuals, both veterans and nonveterans, 
ultimately benefit from new and improved 
devices. Research contracts, mainly nonpro- 
fit reimbursing type, are not limited to any 
specific category; there have been research 
contracts with universities, nonprofit in- 
stitutions, and private laboratories. 

Available Assistance: Advice, references, 
and other information are provided by cor- 
respondence to private inventors of pros- 
thetic and sensory aids and occasionally to 
disabled individuals. Visitors, including med- 
ical residents, nurses, therapists, etc., are 
shown the Prosthetics Reference Exhibit and 
Collection in the Research and Development 
Division, Prosthetic and Sensory Aids Service, 
252 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York. 
The Service disseminates information 
through the Bulletin of Prosthetic Research 
published twice yearly and available at nom- 
inal cost from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

Use Restrictions: Research, considered 
broadly, and dissemination of research re- 
sults. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$1,417,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $1,- 
315,472; fiscal year 1967, $1,347,000; fiscal year 
1966, $1,275,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1968, 
$648,350 (through December 31, 1967); fiscal 
year 1967, $1,336,443; fiscal year 1966, 
$1,287,602. 

Average Assistance: Research contracts 
(not grants) range from $4,000 to $111,000 
annually, with an average of $43,834 per 
year. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Sound basis for 
research—ideas, personnel, equipment and 
facilities, interest. Proposals normally are 
reviewed by VA staff members and the Na- 
tional Research Council’s Committee on 
Prosthetics Research and Development 
(CPRD). 

Postgrant Requirements: Reports are re- 
quired from time to time by the Scientific 
Officer and at the conclusion of the con- 
tract. Normally quarterly progress reports 
are requested. VA staff make site visits as 
indicated, the CPRD is sometimes asked to 
make site visits, and project staff members 
typically make reports and participate in 
panel and workshop discussions with their 
fellow contractors in related work, grantees 
of other agencies, CPRD and VA staff, and 
other physicians, engineers, prosthetics, etc. 
Papers by research contractors are published 
in many journals including BPR, 
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Washington Contact: See Administrator 
above 


ve. 

Application Deadlines: Applications for re- 
search projects may be submitted at any 
time but probably new proposals for the fol- 
lowing fiscal year are most effective in 
March 


Approval/Disapproval Time: Several 
months, to allow review by CPRD and others. 

Reworking Time: 1 to 2 months. 

Related Programs: Army, Navy, and Vet- 
erans’ Administration each operate an intra- 
mural prosthetics laboratory. Several agen- 
cies of Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare make grants (and sometimes con- 
tracts) for research or demonstration in 
prosthetic and sensory aids. 


NO. 33.35— MEDICAL RESEARCH IN VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38 USC 4101(a), 
as amended, 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: The purpose of the 
medical research program is improved diag- 
nosis, treatment, and care of VA patients 
through increased knowledge and under- 
standing. 

Eligibility: Medical Research in the Vet- 
erans Administration is an intramural activ- 
ity conducted in VA hospitals and medical 
clinics in collaboration with the Deans Com- 
mittees of the affiliated medical schools. 
Medical Research is directly related to the 
mission of the Agency to provide the best 
medical care for eligible veterans. 

Available Assistance: This is not an as- 
sistance program in the sense of providing 
grants or direct service to individual appli- 
cants. Assistance is provided in the larger 
context through staffing and operation of 
Veterans hospitals and clinics. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$46,536,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, $39,- 
983,000; fiscal year 1967, $42,911,000; fiscal 
year 1968, $44,472,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1966, $39,- 
385,332; fiscal year 1967, $43,417,976; fiscal 
year 1968, $26,265,377 (through February 29, 
1968). 

Washington Contact: Same as Administra- 
tor above. 

Related Programs: Collaboration with 
other Federal agencies, universities, insti- 
tutes, and community organizations on prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 


NO. 33.36—VA SOCIAL WORK 


Authorizing Statute: Section 4101, Title 38 
U.S. Code, 89th Congress. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: Social Work Service is 
established as an integral part of medical 
care and provides professional help related 
to the social and emotional aspects of illness, 
disability and rehabilitation of veterans and 
families in the process of helping them re- 
solve social problems that arise in the course 
of medical treatment or in the receipt of 
other VA benefits. 

Eligibility: Any eligible beneficiary of VA 
programs of services. 

Available Assistance: Professional social 
work services to veterans and their families 
in helping them resolve social, financial and 
emotional problems that interfere with the 
full and potential use of the VA benefits 
available. When the available VA benefits do 
not meet the need, then to assist veterans 
and families in locating and using the ap- 
propriate community resources. 

Washington Contact; Chief, Social Worker 
at the nearest VA hospital or outpatient 
clinic, 

Approval/Disapproval Time: In general, 
services are provided upon request. 

Related Programs: Social workers are em- 
Ployed and used in similar ways by the De- 
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ent of Health, Education and Welfare 
(principally the Public Health Service) , Office 
of Economic Opportunity, Bureau of Prisons 
and the Department of Defense. 


NO. 33.37—FURNISHING BURIAL FLAGS FOR 
INTERMENT OF DECEASED VETERANS 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 85-857, 
September 2, 1958. 

Administrator: Mr. W. J. Driver, Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs. 

Nature of Program; A flag is issued to the 
next of kin, close relative, or a funeral di- 
rector acting for the family of the de- 
ceased veteran. The flag is used to drape the 
casket and in the interment ceremonies for 
deceased veterans. 

Eligibility: Any veteran who was discharged 
from the armed services under honorable con- 
ditions. 

Available Assistance: Burial flags. 

Use Restrictions: Purchase of burial flags. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$1.6 million. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1968, $1.5 
million; fiscal year 1967, $1.1 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $1.1 million. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Issued without 
replacement for interments of eligible bene- 
ficiaries. 

Local Contact: Any First Class United 
States Post Office, any VA Regional Office, and 
any VA hospital. 

Application Deadlines: None. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: Flags are is- 
sued immediately upon presentation of a 
completed and signed application form, 

Reworking Time; Applicable only if appli- 
cation. form is incomplete in which case it 
is returned for processing immediately. 

Related Programs: None, 


No. 33.38—-EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Authorizing Statute: Public Law 89-785. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, VA 
Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: This program involves 
furnishing information on a fee basis to 
members of the surrounding medical com- 
munity, agreements for the free exchange 
of information between VA hospitals and 
community hospitals, medical schools, and 
research centers, and for grants to plan and 
implement exchange of information agree- 
ments. 

Eligibility: Community medical installa- 
tions and individuals are eligible to receive 
VA medical information on a fee basis. Hos- 
pitals, medical schools, and research centers, 
whether private or associated with all levels 
of state or local government, are eligible to 
enter into exchange of information agree- 
ments and may be eligible for grants. 

Available Assistance: A maximum of $3,- 
000,000 is authorized to be appropriated for 
exchange of information and grant programs 
for each of the first four years beginning 
with fiscal year 1968. 

Use Restrictions: The funds can be spent 
for exchange of information agreements un- 
der which medical information and tech- 
niques will be freely exchanged and for 
grants implementing exchange of informa- 
tion, including expenditures for the employ- 
ment of personnel, the construction of facili- 
ties, the purchasing of equipment, research 
training and demonstration activities. 

Appropriations Sought: Our current fiscal 
year 1969 budget estimate is $1,150,000. 

Past Appropriations; Fiscal year 1966, not 
applicable; fiscal year 1967, not applicable; 
fiscal year 1968, $900,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Piscal year 1966, not 
applicable; fiscal year 1967, not applicable; 
fiscal year 1968, none as of this date. 

Average Assistance: As of this date 3 grants 
have been approved averaging $19,932. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must qualify as a hospital, medical school, 
or research center having an approved plan- 
ning or research protocol and must have 
entered into an exchange of information 
agreement with the Veterans Administration, 
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Postgrant Requirements: The grantee must 
furnish periodic progress reports and ac- 
countings. At termination of the grant a 
final accounting must be made. An annual 


report to the Congress on of In- 
formation is submitted at the end of each 
fiscal year. 


Washington Contact: See Administrator 
above. 

Local Contact: A potential beneficiary 
should contact his local or nearest VA hos- 
pital. 

Application Deadlines: There are no dead- 
lines. 

Approval/Disaproval Time: As of this date, 
there is not enough experience upon which to 
estimate. 

Related Programs: This program has a 
general relationship to other Federal medical 
programs of agencies with whom we may ex- 
change information or information facili- 
ties. Also, Public Law 89-785 provides that 
this program be coordinated to the maximum 
extent practicable with programs carried out 
under Title IX of the Public Health Service 
Act (Regional Medical Programs). 


NO. 33.39-—GRANTS TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES—HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT AND 
MAINTENANCE GRANTS 
Authorizing Statute: Title 38, USC, Sec- 

tion 631 and 632. 

Administrator: Regional Medical Director 
(10K), Turner Camp, M.D., Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, US VA. 

Nature of Program: The program is one of 
replacing and upgrading equipment and re- 
habilitating the existing physical plant and 
facilities of the Veterans Memorial Hospital, 
Republic of the Philippines. P.L. 89-612 au- 
thorizes the appropriation of $500,000 to be 
used by the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs for making grants to that hospital. 

Eligibility: Veterans Memorial Hospital, 
Republic of the Philippines. 

Available Assistance: An appropriation in 
fiscal year 1967 in the sum of $500,000 re- 
mains available until expended. 

Appropriations Sought: None. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, 
none; fiscal year 1967, $500,000; fiscal year 
1968, none. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1966, 
none; fiscal year 1967, none; fiscal year 1968, 
$277,812 (thru February, 1968). 

Average Assistance: No “average.” The total 
amount of $500,000 was allotted to the Vet- 
erans Memorial Hospital early in fiscal year 
1968. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs responsible for evaluation of 
operating conditions of the Veterans Memo- 
rial Hospital. This is being accomplished 
through a Veterans’ Administration official 
(Medical Administration Officer, GS-14) 
physically located at the hospital on a full- 
time basis to also oversee the expenditure of 
grant funds. 

Related Programs: Grants in Aid to the 
Republic of the Philippines, (1) “Medical 
Care and Treatment of Veterans” and (2) 
„Medical Research and Training.” 


No. 33.40—GRANTS TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES—MEDICAL CARE AND TREATMENT 
OF VETERANS 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38, U.S.C., Sec- 
tions 631 and 632. 

Administrator: Regional Medical Director 
(10K), Turner Camp, M.D., Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, U.S. VA. 

Nature of Program: This program provides 
for payments for hospital care at the Vet- 
erans Memorial Hospital, Republic of the 
Philippines of: (1) Commonwealth Army 
Veterans needing such care for nonservice- 
connected disabilities tf they are unable to 
defray the expenses of necessary hospital 
care; (2) New Philippine Scouts for service- 
connected disabilities and for nonservice- 
connected disabilities if they enlisted before 
July 4, 1946, and if they qualify as veterans 
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of a war unable to defray the expenses of nec- 
essary hospital care. Payments under this 
program shall not exceed $1,200,000 for fiscal 
year 1967 nor $2,000,000 for any fiscal year 
thereafter through June 30, 1973. The pro- 
gram also provides for the continuation of 
other medical services for Commonwealth 
Army Veterans for service-connected disabil- 
ities and for these same medical services for 
new Philippine Scouts for service- connected 
disabilities. 

Eligibility: Filipino veterans as described 
above. 

Available Assistance: See above. 

Appropriations Sought; Fiscal year 1969, 
$1,676,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, not 
applicable; fiscal year 1967, $1,136,000; and 
fiscal year 1968, $1,225,000. 

Obligations Incurred; Fiscal year 1966, not 
applicable; fiscal year 1967, $403,473; fiscal 
year 1968, $832,150 through February, 1968). 

Average Assistance: “Average” has not yet 
been demonstrated. Will be less than $2,000,- 
000 (probably around $1,700,000). 

Application Prerequisites: Must maintain 
the hospital in a well-equipped and effective 
operating condition. 

Postgrant Requirements: Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs responsible for evaluation of 
the total operating conditions of the Veterans 
Memorial Hospital. This is being accom- 
plished through a Veterans’ Administration 
official (Medical Administration Officer, GS- 
14) physically located at the hospital on a 
full-time basis to also oversee the expenditure 
of grant funds, The quality of patient care at 
the Veterans Memorial Hospital is under the 
continuous surveillance of an American 
physician, the Director of the Veterans” Ad- 
ministration Outpatient Clinic at the Manila 
VA Regional Office. His periodic evaluative 
reports are coordinated by Regional Medical 
Director No. 5, Washington, D.C. 
eo eee Contact: Same as Administra- 

r. 

Local Contact: Same as Administrator. 

Related Programs: Grants in Aid to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, (1) “Medical Re- 
search and Training” and (2) “Hospital and 
Equipment Maintenance Grants.” 


NO. 33.41—GRANTS TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES— MEDICAL RESEARCH AND TRAIN 
ING GRANTS 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38, USC, Sec- 
tion 631 and 632. 

Administrator: Regional Medical Director 
(10K), Turner Camp, Md., Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, US VA. 

Nature of Program; This program is one 
of providing grants to the Veterans Memorial 
Hospital, Republic of the Philippines, for 
medical research and the training of health 
service el at that hospital. 

Eligibility: Veterans Memorial Hospital, Re- 
public of the Philippines, upon approval by 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs of all 
research protocols, principal investigators, 
and training programs. 

Available Assistance: A maximum of $100,- 
000 may be appropriated for each fiscal year 
during the 6 years beginning with fiscal year 
1967. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$100,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, none; 
fiscal year 1967, none; fiscal year 1968, 
$100,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1966, 
none; fiscal year 1967, none; fiscal year 1968, 
$2,863 (thru February, 1968). 

Average Assistance; No average established. 
Although $100,000 may be made available 
each fiscal year, only two of five research 
protocols submitted to date have been ap- 
proved, totaling approximately $16,700. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Research proto- 
cols, principal investigators, and training 
programs are initially approved by a Veterans 
Memorial Hospital Research Committee and 
are then submitted for review by appropriate 
VA Central Office officials. All such research 
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and training activity is subject to prior ap- 
proval by the designee of the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs. The designeee is the Re- 
gional Medical Director #5, Washington, 
D.C. 

Postgrant requirements: None established. 
This is a new program and, as experience is 
gained, post-grant reporting and evaluation 
requirements will be developed. As of the 
moment, the pre-audit aspects provide the 
necessary controls. The three protocols that 
were disapproved showed little likelihood 
of resulting in a significant contribution. 

Washington Contact: Potential beneficiary 
would initiate contact at the Veterans Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 or 3 months. 

Reworking Time: 2 to 3 months. 

Related Programs: Grants in Aid to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, (1) “Medical Care 
and Treatment of Veterans” and (2) “Hospi- 
tal Equipment and Maintenance Grants.” 


NO. 33.42—POSTGRADUATE AND INSERVICE 
TRAINING 


Authorizing Statute: 5 USC 4101-4118. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery. 

Nature of Program: This program has as its 
objective providing training and continuing 
educational opportunities to employees of 
the Department of Medicine and Surgery. 
Its purpose is to keep hospital personnel 
abreast of latest developments in their fields 
so as to provide most up-to-date and effective 
care for the veteran patient. 

Eligibility: Employees of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

Available Assistance: Support of tuition, 
registration and related fees charged for at- 
tendance at courses, seminars, symposia, pro- 
fessional meetings, etc. In addition, support 
is provided to VA employees for travel and 
per diem incident to attendance at above 
educational activities. 

Use Restrictions: Tuition and registration, 
lectures, travel and per diem costs relative 
to educational activities, educational equip- 
ment, supplies and materials. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$2,220,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, $1,- 
725,000; fiscal year 1967, $1,968,000; fiscal 
year 1968, $2,117,000. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1966, $1,- 
646,191; fiscal year 1967, $1,937,708; fiscal 
year 1968, $1,187,000 (through March, 1968). 

Average Assistance: $125. 

Assistance Prerequisites: The applicant 
must be an employee of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. The educational experience 
being requested must be determined by the 
Hospital Director and/or VA Central Office 
appropriate service chief and Director, Edu- 
cation Service to be of benefit to the Veter- 
ans’ Administration so as to contribute to 
the best possible care for the veteran patient. 

Postgrant Requirements: This is normally 
handled at the station level although in spe- 
cific instances Central Office requests evalua- 
tion reports of new or unique educational 
experiences. 

Washington Contact: Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, Department of Medicine and Surgery. 

Application Deadlines: Thirty days prior to 
beginning of educational activity. However, 
exceptions are readily granted when informa- 
tion concerning the educational experience 
was not known in sufficient time to permit 
submission by above deadline. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 2 weeks. 

Related Programs: Exchange of Medical 
Information Program. 

NO. 33.43—INPATIENT DENTAL CARE 

Authorizing Statute: Title 38—United 
States Code, Chapter 17. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration. 

Nature of Program: The dental program in 
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hospitals is directed toward providing health 
care to the individual as a whole and dental 
treatment planning is integrated with the 
total hospital health care requirements to 
meet this objecttive. 

Eligibility: Hospitalized veterans may be 
provided such treatment as is considered 
reasonably necessary for essential hospital 
care and the attainment of rehabilitation 
goals established for the individual case. 
Additionally, section 610 of the title 38, 
United States Code as amended by P.L. 89-785 
provides that any veteran, while receiving 
care in any VA hospital, may within the lim- 
its of VA facilities, be furnished medical serv- 
ices to correct or treat any disability in addi- 
tion to treatment for the disability for which 
hospitalized, provided the veteran is willing, 
and furnishing the services will not prolong 
his hospitalization and not interfere with 
the furnishing of medical services to other 
veterans. (Title 38, USC states that included 
within medical services are dental services.) 

Available Assistance: With the limits of 
VA facilities, such dental care as is consid- 
ered reasonably desirable to attain the over- 
all health care objective set for the individ- 
ual patient. 

Use Restrictions; For such resources as are 
necessary to meet the objectives of the pro- 
gram as stated above. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$18,671,000. 

Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, $14,- 
905,511; fiscal year 1967, $15,838,996; fiscal 
year 1968, $16,949,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: Must be receiving 
hospital care in a Veterans Administration 
Hospital or in a Federal Hospital under Vet- 
erans Administration agreement. 

Washington Contact: The program is de- 
centralized. The professional staff at each 
Veterans Administration Hospital has the 
responsibility for the inpatient dental care 
program at that station. 

Local Contact: The program is decentral- 
ized. The professional staff at each Veterans 
Administration Hospital has the responsibil- 
ity for the inpatient dental care program at 
that station. 


No. 33.44—OUTPATIENT DENTAL CARE 


Authorizing Statute: Title 38—United 
States Code, Chapter 17. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, De- 
partment of Medicine & Surgery, Veterans 
Administration. 

Nature of Program: This program func- 
tions for the purpose of rendering dental 
health services on an outpatient basis for 
beneficiaries in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the authorizing statute and the 
overall policies of the Department of Med- 
icine & Surgery as announced by the Chief 
Medical Director. 

Eligibility: (A) Veterans with compensable 
service connected dental conditions. (B) 
Veterans with noncompensable service con- 
nected dental conditions due to combat in- 
juries or other service trauma. (C) Veterans 
with moncompensable service connected 
dental conditions (for this category treat- 
ment is limited to one-time and application 
must be made within one year after release 
from service). (D) Those veterans having 
dental conditions considered to be aggravat- 
ing a medical service connected disability. 
(E) Veterans with service connected dis- 
abilities, who are to have or are having re- 
habilitation training may have dental care 
necessary to enable them to begin training 
or dental care needed to prevent interrup- 
tion of training. (F) All Spanish-American 
War veterans. (G) Within facilities avail- 
able and staff capabilities. Retirees of the 
uniformed services may be furnished out- 
patient dental care at VA stations, reim- 
bursement to the Agency made by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Available Assistance: Dental Health Care. 

Appropriations Sought: Fiscal year 1969, 
$8,536,000. 
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Past Appropriations: Fiscal year 1966, $7,- 
464,682; fiscal year 1967, $11,160,064; fiscal 
year 1968, $8,291,000. 

Assistance Prerequisites: This program 
functions for the purpose of rendering dental 
health services on an outpatient basis for 
beneficiaries in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the authorizing statute and the over- 
all policies of the Department of Medicine & 
Surgery as announced by the Chief Medical 
Director. 

Contact: The program is decentralized. A 
potential beneficiary should contact the 


‘nearest Veterans Administration facility. 


Application Deadlines: Deadlines for ap- 
plication are generally related to date of 
release from active military service and vary 
according to category of entitlement. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: This also 
varies considerably, dependent upon the 
category of the potential beneficiary. For 
those veterans recently released from active 
military service, approximately 2 to 3 months. 


NO. 33.45—GRADUATE EDUCATION 


Authorizing: Statute: Public Law 89-785, 
November 7, 1966. 

Administrator: Chief Medical Director, 
Veterans Administration, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. 5 

Nature of Program: Graduate level train- 
ing is provided in VA hospitals and clinics 
to physicians and dentists (residents and in- 
terns) and to advanced degree students in 
various health service disciplines, such as 
audiology and speech pathology, clinical psy- 


“chology, and social work. 


Eligibility: Physicians and dentists who 
seek training in a specialty and students 
enrolled in universities for post-baccalaur- 
eate degrees. 

Available Assistance: No assistance“ per 

se. 
Use Restrictions: For trainee stipends 
through Fiscal Year 1968; for trainee sti- 
pends, instructor salaries, and miscellaneous 
costs beginning with Fiscal year 1969. 

Appropriations: Annual budget estimates 
do not differentiate this level of training 
from other levels. 

Obligations Incurred: Fiscal year 1966, 
$28,829,555; fiscal year 1967, $31,360,534; fis- 
cal year 1968, $16,843,214 (through Decem- 
ber, 1967). 

Assistance Prerequisites: In medicine and 
dentistry, individual must meet VA and 
American Medical Association or American 
Dental Association qualifications for resi- 
dency or internship training; in other dis- 
ciplines graduate students must be referred 
to VVA hospital by their universities. 

Washington Contact: Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery. 

Related Programs: Allied health training 
at lower educational levels. 


WATER RESOURCES Councit (No. 34) 
NO. 34.1—RIVER BASIN COMMISSIONS 


Authorizing Statute: Title II, Water Re- 
sources Planning Act, P.L. 89-80, July 22, 
1965. 

Administrator: Henry P. Caulfield, Jr., Ex- 
ecutive Director, Water Resources Council, 
1025 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
20005; telephone: 382-6104. 

Nature of Program: The program author- 
izes the President to establish river basin 
water and related land resources commis- 
sions whose objectives are to: (a) Serve as 
the principal agency for the coordination of 
Federal, State, interstate, local and nongov- 
ernmental plans for the development of 
water and related land resources in its area; 
(b) Prepare and keep up to date a compre- 
hensive, coordinated joint plan for Federal, 
State, interstate, local and nongovernmental 
development of water and related resources; 
(c) Recommend long-range schedules of pri- 
orities for the collection and analysis of basic 
data for investigation, planning, and con- 
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struction of projects; (d) Foster and under- 

take such studies of water and related land 

resources problems in its area as are neces- 
in the preparation of the plan described 
in (b) above. 

Salary and expenses of the Presidentially 
appointed Chairman is a Federal expense. 
Funding for the salaries and expenses of the 
commission staff is contributed one-half by 
the Federal Government and one-half by the 
combined contributions of the member State. 

The following commissions have been es- 
tablished to date: 

(a) Pacific Northwest River Basins Com- 
mission; Charles W. Hodde, Chairman; 110 
East 13th Street; Vancouver, Washington 
98660. 

(b) Great Lakes Basin Commission; Ray- 
mnod F. Clevenger, Chairman; Room 4102, 
IST Building; 2200 North Campus Blvd., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 48105. 

(e) Souris-Red-Rainy River Basins Com- 
mission; Gordon K. Gray, Chairman; Suite 
6, Professional Building; Holiday Mall, Moor- 
head, Minnesota 56560. 

(d) New England River Basins Commis- 
sion; R. Frank Gregg, Chairman; Room 1615, 
Post Office & Court House Building; Boston, 
Massachusetts 02109. 

NO. 34.2—GRANTS TO STATES FOR COMPREHEN- 
SIVE WATER AND RELATED LAND RESOURCES 
PLANNING 
Authorizing Statute: Title III. Water Re- 

sources Planning Act, P.L. 89-90, July 22, 

1965. 

Administrator; Henry P. Caulfield, Jr., 
Executive Director, Water Resources Council, 
1025 Vermont Ave. NW., Washington, D.C. 
20005; telephone: 382-6104. 

Nature of Program: To increase State par- 
ticipation in comprehensive water and re- 
lated land resources planning, and to pro- 
vide assistance in State preparation of plans 


and programs. 

Eligibility: All 50 States, The District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Available Assistance: Financial and ad- 


visory. 

Use Restrictions: Comprehensive water and 
related land resources planning; preparation 
of plans for the development and use of a 
State’s water and related land resources; and 
State training of personnel to develop tech- 
nical planning capability. 

Appropriations Sought: $2,500,000. 

Past Appropriations: FY 1968, $2,250,000; 
FY 1967, $1,750,000; FY 1966, none. 

Obligations Incurred: FY 1968, $2,245,846; 
FY 1967, $1,737,883. 

Average Assistance: About $45,000. 

Assistant Prerequisites: State must provide 
matching funds; funds are to be used only 
to support programs for comprehensive 
water and related land resources planning. 
For details see Sec. 303 of the Act. 

Postgrant Requirements: An annual report 
is required. Full compliance with the re- 
quirements of Sec. 303 of the Act must be 
assured. 


Washington Contact: See Administrator. 

Local Contact: The designated State 
Agency. For the State of Delaware: Mr. John 
C. Bryson, Executive Director, Water and Air 
Resources Commission, Dover, Delaware 
19901. 

Application Deadlines: A letter of inten- 
tion to apply for a grant must be submitted 
to the Council within 30 days after publica- 
tion of the tentative allotments for any fiscal 
year, followed by a formal application within 
60 additional days. The tentative allotments 
are published on or about April 1 each year. 

Approval/Disapproval Time: 60 days. 

Reworking Time: 10 days. 

Related Programs: Related programs of 
other Federal agencies are as follows: (a) 
Section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, ad- 
ministered by HUD; (b) Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act and programs developed by 
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the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration, Interior; (c) Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961, Agriculture. 


FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pryor). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN} is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that legislation to renew the 
food stamp program is expected to be 
considered in the House within the next 
few weeks, I wish to express my support 
for increased funding authorization in 
order to permit the program to be ex- 
panded into areas in which there is a 
demonstrated need. 

The food stamp program has done 
much to help the people participating in 
the program in the State of New York. 

Through participation in the food 
stamp program low-income families ex- 
change the amount of money they would 
normally spend for food, for food coupons 
worth more. 

During the month of April, approxi- 
mately 41,000 participants received 
bonus food stamps that amounted to 29 

reent of the total value of food stamps 
—— The average bonus per person was 
85.84. 

Participating families have the pride 
of taking conscious and deliberate action 
to improve their lives, and to insure the 
health of their children. 

Studies made by the Department of 
Agriculture show that food stamp fam- 
ilies use most of their added food pur- 
chasing power to buy meats, milk, eggs 
and fresh fruits and vegetables—the 
foods. needed for good health. Depart- 
ment studies also show that food stamp 
participants shop wisely, and plan meals 
that will bring the best food value to their 
food stamp dollar. 

Not only is the food stamp program 
improving the diets and health of low- 
income families in New York, but it has 
stimulated the local economy of the 
participating areas. 

The favorable attitudes of business- 
men in these areas are often expressed. 

The food stamp program is working in 
the State of New York as it is in many 
other States and it has my wholehearted 
support. 


GUN-REGISTRATION PROPOSALS 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the President of the United 
States for the strict gun-control legisla- 
tion he has recommended to Congress. 
As the sponsor of a bill in this House 
requiring the licensing of all firearms, I 
am particularly pleased that the Presi- 
dent has asked us to enact legislation 
providing for the registration and li- 
eensing of every gun in America. 

It is my earnest hope that we may now 
break the tight grip of the gun lobby and 
pass effective legislation. 

The bill I have introduced is similar 
to a measure introduced in the Senate 
by the junior Senator from Maryland, 
Josera D. Typrncs, also requiring gun 
registration. It would deny licenses to 
persons convicted of a felony or a crime 
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of violence, and to aliens, narcotics ad- 
dicts, incompetents and juveniles. 

Yesterday’s message from the Presi- 
dent calls for a Federal registry of all 
firearms. This, to me, is the ideal objec- 
tive of registration legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I call upon 
this Congress to face up to the only real 
solution to the problem of violence in our 
society and promptly enact legislation 
covering all firearms and a Federal sys- 
tem of registration. 


OMNIBUS CRIME BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New Jersey LMr. FrRELINGHUY- 
SEN] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the formation of citizens’ groups against 
crime, the passage of the omnibus crime 
bill, and the current discussion surround- 
ing the question of firearms control all 
reflect increased public concern over the 
rising incidence of crime. 

Within this context of increasing pub- 
lic mobilization against crime it is es- 
pecially appropriate that I call the at- 
tention of the House and the public to 
the activities of two groups. The first of 
these is the task force on crime and 
delinquency of the Republican coor- 
dinating committee; the second is the 
New Jersey State Legislature’s Joint 
Legislative Committee to Study Crime 
and the System of Criminal Justice. The 
recommendations of both bodies share 
the approach which Republican Mem- 
bers of Congress have adopted toward 
crime control. Their reports present spe- 
cific, well-thought-out proposals for the 
prevention and control of crime. 

The task force on crime and delin- 
quency is a study group created by the 
Republican coordinating committee, to 
focus on the crime crisis and to propose 
specific measures for the restoration of 
order to America. The task force, com- 
prised of 20 judges, attorneys, and pub- 
lic figures intimately acquainted with 
every aspect. of crime control, is chaired 
by David F. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, a 
former president of the American Bar 
Association. The vice chairman is a dis- 
tinguished Member of the House, Con- 
gressman ROBERT V. Denney, of Nebras- 
ka’s First District. Another Member of 
the House, CLARK MacGREGOR, of the 
Third District of Minnesota, who is a 
member of the House Republican task 
force on crime, also serves. 

The task force first met in July of 
1967 and continued intensive work into 
this spring, when on April 22 it released 
a position paper entitled “Crime and De- 
linqueney: A Republican Response.” 
This report enumerates nine general 
“priority points” for effective erime pre- 
vention and control, ranging from in- 
creased statewide coordination of law 
enforcement and a national crackdown. 
on organized crime through firearms 
control and increased research into the 
causes of crime, Thirty-one specific 
recommendations call for such meas- 
ures as Federal assistance direct to 
the States for crime control, enact- 
ment of appropriate State and Federal 
codes of police procedures, and creation 
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of State departments of justice to direct 
and coordinate State and local crime 
prevention and control. Even this small 
cross-section demonstrates that the task 
force has encompassed the entire spec- 
trum of the law-enforcement problem in 
a creative and responsible manner. The 
task force on crime and delinquency has 
made an admirable contribution toward 
the reduction of lawlessness in America. 

Mr. Speaker, the conduct of an effec- 
tive war against crime depends, in large 
part, on better leadership and coordina- 
tion of law enforcement at the State level. 
Only the States have the legal power, 
the leadership, and the financial base for 
effective crime control. Thus, both as a 
legislator concerned with reducing crime, 
and as a citizen of New Jersey, I am 
gratified and proud that my State has 
recently taken a significant step in the 
development of a statewide attack on 
crime. In March of this year the New 
Jersey State Legislature created the 
Joint Legislative Committee to Study 
Crime and the System of Criminal Jus- 
tice in New Jersey. The 14-member com- 
mittee was chaired by State Senator Ed- 
win B. Forsythe and included seven State 
senators and seven State assemblymen. 
Attorney Eliot H. Lumbard, of New York, 
a recognized criminal justice authority 
and also a member of the coordinating 
committee’s task force, was chief crimi- 
nal justice consultant to the committee. 

The committee conducted 2 weeks of 
exhaustive public hearings involving 
more than 50 witnesses. It reviewed 
great numbers of related agency and 
commission reports and statistics. The 
work of the committee produced 19 
recommendations for improving New 
Jersey’s system of criminal justice. Per- 
haps the central proposal calls for the 
creation of a New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Justice to give much-needed 
leadership and uniformity to all phases 
of law enforcement in New Jersey, from 
investigation and detection through 
prosecution and rehabilitation. The 
group urged formation of a New Jersey 
Commission of Investigation as an im- 
partial factfinding with both 
criminal and civil jurisdiction. Other 
recommendations include merger of the 
municipal and district courts to eliminate 
overlapping and inefficiency, creation 
of regional crime laboratories to expand 
the availability of valuable technological 
aids, and a general upgrading of police 
forces through standards and Denefits 
geared to the needs and capacities of in- 
dividual communities. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to announce 
that the New Jersey State Legislature is 
already acting upon the recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee. I congratu- 
late the people of New Jersey for a 
demonstrated commitment to effective 
law enforeement, a course which all 
States would do well to imitate. At a 
time when increased public commitment 
and education are indispensable, I ap- 
plaud the work of both the coordinating 
committee task force on crime and the 
New Jersey joint legislative committee, 
and have requested that their respective 
reports be made a part of the RECORD. 
They follow: 
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REPORT OF THE SPECIAL JOINT LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE To STUDY CRIME AND THE SYS- 
TEM OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN New JERSEY 


New Jersey has a serious and 
crime problem and a crisis in crime control. 
There are no meaningful developments or 
plans under way that bear any prospect of 
reversing these complex and deeply troubling 
conditions. Major action is needed immedi- 
ately. 

These are the primary conclusions of the 

Joint Legislative Committee to Study 
Crime and the System of Criminal Justice in 
New Jersey. 

Our Committee has reviewed great num- 
bers of agency reports and statistical data as 
well as relevant studies by New Jersey and 
Presidential Commissions, interviewed many 
knowledgeable persons and drawn on experts, 
while holding two weeks of intensive and 
revealing public hearings. At those hearings, 
all principal State officials concerned with 
crime were witnesses, as well as a wide va- 
riety of municipal and county officials and 
representative There were 56 
witnesses resulting in a valuable 1800-page 
hearing transcript. Views were solicited and 
received from many, many others and the 
public at large. 

We are grateful to all who cooperated with 
our inquiry, and especially to Chief Justice 
Joseph Weintraub who graciously consented 
to appear in a most unusual and valuable ap- 
pearance before this Legislative Committee. 

In addition, special effort is being made to 
quickly reproduce an accurate hearing tran- 
script. It will be circulated widely, together 
with this report, throughout the State for 
reaction. We solicit this reaction in the 
same spirit as we solicit the broadest pos- 
sible attention, consideration and under- 
standing of our work. We urge the citizens of 
this State to inform themselves about the 
actual operation of their entire system for 
admi criminal justice in New Jersey. 
Our inquiries have made us more and more 
concerned. 

Study of the system itself tmcreasingly 
has been the thrust of our work. The sys- 
tem is the key to crime control. That is 
3 serious problems, even collapse in 

, exist today. That is where 
7 That is 
where urgent attention is imperative if 
any realistic effort is to be made to reverse 
present trends. 

The system itself is society’s mechanism 
for crime control. With crime seriously 
troubling and affecting every resident of 
New Jersey, the system should be first in 
priorities. It isn’t. Habits of neglect have 
combined with a focused attention else- 
where. 

Some believe “society” should be reme- 
died first, since conditions in society may 
cause crime, But while guesses abound, no 
on knows how social reform will reduce 
crime, or specifically what to do, and, if 
they did, the effective impact of even the 
most massive programs would be long 
years away. The need for action is upon us 
today. There are many valid reasons for 
social reform. However, we should not de- 
lude ourselves or the public as to their 
effectiveness or relationship to crime 
control. 

Some say other government responsi- 
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with equal clarity and diligence. The 
merits of its case have not been sharply 
outlined. 

Some believe the system is so ancient 
and accepted, it must perforce be solid, 
well-nourished and effective. But, in fact, 
the system was established in another day 
for a peaceful rural society of friendly 
neighbors, while today it serves an entirely 
different, mobile, troubled and urban so- 
ciety embracing 95 per cent of New Jer- 
sey’s population. The system now con- 
fronts a society of strangers and complex 
crime problems which did not exist during 
those decades long ago when the system 
was pieced together. 

We believe our first concentration must be 
on the system. It must be made to work ade- 
quately. If it cannot meet the task, and we 
know that it doesn’t as a matter of experi- 
ence after reasonable efforts have been made, 
then consideration must be given to funda- 
mental change. 

Few understand the New Jersey system of 
administering criminal justice from begin- 
ning to end 

The complexities of processing the average 
case through six broad system functional 
divisions of police, prosecutions, criminal 
courts, probation, institutions and parole; 
one offender passes sequentially through 
each in the course of processing his one 
offense against society; each agency manual- 
ly maintains a separate and largely duplica- 
tive file as the offender passes from one to 
another; none operates alone or in a vacuum; 
except for the police, each acts only after a 
prior agency has acted. 

The complexities within each function of 
separate jurisdictions, often overlapping and 
entirely duplicative of each other; within 
sub-units that develop a rationale and life 
of their own, as special police forces, Juvenile 
courts, and “half-way” houses; and within 
comparable legal responsibilities to take ac- 
tion, such as State Police, local police and 
other police. 

The complexities of system financing 
through separate budget processes and there- 
fore unrelated resource allocations for units 
or pieces of units, in isolation from the over- 
all system of which they are a part. 

The complexities of information, whether 
about individual cases or data on what crime 
is happening in society or what the system 
is doing about it—either for citizen under- 
standing or official uses as a necessary man- 
agement aid. 

Thus, this Committee finds the system of 
administering criminal justice to be com- 

both in functions and ju- 
risdiction, undernourished, without focus or 
command, largely invisible as to what is 
really happening, nowhere near as effective 
as we believe it should be—and neglected. 

It is neglected in the largest and most 
important matters, such as leadership, drive 
and understanding. 

It is neglected in smaller but important 
matters as well, such as needed individual 
statutes or programs addressed to special 
problems where immediate action can be 


recommendations are 


needs of today which have the means and 
muscle to pull this disparate sprawl together 
into focus for understanding, leadership and 
action. 

We recommend— 

1. A New Jersey Department of Criminal 
Justice as the vital means of strengthening 
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The Department would be large; the Com- 
mission would be small, They complement 
each other. 

3. Bills addressed to a wide variety of spe- 
cial crime or system problems. 

This report discusses these three topics 
in turn. 


1. A NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF CRIMINAL 


JUSTICE 


There are an estimated 430 separate local 
police departments in New Jersey (12,000 
policemen and 430 chiefs of police), plus 
State Police, various types of State, county 
and local investigators, county prosecutors’ 
staffs, “county” police, “boulevard” police, 
sheriffs, “police” services from authorities, 
the Waterfront Commission, etc. 

There are county prosecutors for each of 
the 21 counties, all of whom are largely in- 
dependent in operation and fact. 

There are many, many courts, with a 
strong focus in the Judicial Conference, ex- 
cept for the Municipal Courts, That focus 
could be expanded and strengthened in terms 
of many system working relationships. For 
example, after the recent United States 
Supreme Court Gault decision regarding pro- 
cedural safeguards in juvenile cases, the 
state-wide juvenile court caseload rose from 
3,878 on February 1, 1967, to 6,001 on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968. That backup impacts the whole 
system and is hardly a matter of judicial 
concern alone. The courts cannot and should 
not attempt to “manage” the entire system 
and thereby miscast and pervert their own 
vital functions; but they must work inti- 
mately with the system of which they are a 


There are many, many agencies or pro- 
grams for confining and, theoretically, reha- 
bilitating convicted offenders in the State 
Department of Institutions and Agencies; in 
county workhouses and penitentiaries; in 
county jails where those awaiting trail as 
well as those convicted are held; in juvenile 
facilities, and in the ancient, ineffective and 
outrageous Trenton State Prison. There are 
other related types of facilities, including 
one half-way house. 

There are various probation services in 
the State, now more than 100 officers short, 
with a declining effectiveness to the point 
of actual collapse of meaningful supervision 
in some areas. Probation in form but not in 
fact is worse than an illusion; it is a threat 
to public safety. Such a condition could lead 
swiftly to loss of support and public con- 
fidence in a vital rehabilitative service. 

There are five separate, largely part-time 
parole boards, 

There is a vast array of related system 
services and studies: a few lawyers in the 
largely civilly-oriented Attorney General's 
Office, grand juries, medical examiners, psy- 
chiatric and medical consultants, four sep- 
arate narcotic study groups and no addic- 
tion program, a defunct Youth Council and 
no juvenile delinqeuncy programs, a shadow 
of programs for specialized education and 
job placement of convicted offenders, and on 
and on. 

This is New Jersey's system of administer- 
ing criminal justice. In reality it is no “sys- 
tem“ at all. It is a haphazard assemblage 
of historical legacies and political compro- 
mises—mired in neglect. It grew in response 
to demands of distant eras. 

And under the tremendous pressures of 
today’s mobile, complex, sophisticated, al- 
most entirely urban society, New Jersey’s 
“system” is in deep trouble. The public 
knows this; one need only ask. Concern is 
also acknowldeged by informed persons 
everywhere in the State, by grand juries, 
teachers who seek special guards in their 
schools, the press with its finger on the 
pulse, merchants, insurance carriers, resi- 
dents in the ghetto who know they live in 
the most areas in the State, ap- 
pointment of legislative part-time study 
groups, appointment of a Governor's part- 
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time study group, and the direct experience 
and knowledge of thousands of officials 
whose duties embrace some small piece of 
the “system.” 

They know functional crisis has embraced 
the system while we are faced with generally 
mushrooming crime conditions. 

They know all available statistical infor- 
mation—whatever its condition or reli- 
ability—reveals starkly escalating problems. 

They know the sad reality, despite their 
best efforts, of how the system fails to meet 
its ultimate test of preventing crime; identi- 
fying perpetrators; investigating suspects 
and developing evidence of their crime; prose- 
cuting and convicting them; rehabilitation, 
for the inevitable return to society of 98% 
of those whom the system did succeed in 
convicting. 

They know how little is known about their 
work, the assumptions on which it is based, 
and how little is reported to the public or 
even among themselves. They work only on 
the tip of the iceberg. 

Thus they know change must come, with 
all its wrenching problems of ego, status, un- 
certainty, and petty squabbles, although it is 
obviously a seriously undermanned system 
desperately requires their services. 

Having examined these conditions anew, 
the Committee finds these questions para- 
mount: 

Who is in charge of this sprawl, this “sys- 
tem”? 

Who watches over it, as a whole or in its 
respective parts? 

Who is concerned with its largest ques- 
tions of over-all direction and effectiveness 
for protection of the lives and property of 
New Jersey citizens? 

Who is concerned with the effective opera- 
tion of specific programs or agencies? 

Who is equipped to make vital judgments 
about the role and effect of new proposals on 
the entire system, whether the p be 
of law, consolidation of old agencies, crea- 
tion of new ones or adoption of scientific 
developments, including computers? 

Who gains a breadth of understanding 
from what happens throughout the system 
so as to be able to develop over-all crime 
control policy, relate the impact of events 
in one system element to all others, and be- 
gin to move beyond mere statistical head- 
counting into crime causation and meaning- 
ful remedies? 

Who is equipped to make or assist vital 
decisions about resource and budget alloca- 
tions or temporary shifts in resources? 

Who tries to avoid overlapping and dupli- 
cation, or to insure sharing of facilities, 
equipment and information, the raw materi- 
als of system action? 

Who, indeed, is concerned with the quality 
of action in all reaches and at all levels of 
the New Jersey system—cities, suburbs, rural 


areas? 

Who, indeed, leads? 

The answer is no one, 

Crime control is too important under to- 
day's challenges to be left in this condition 
and unattended at its highest levels, An 
ancient truism applies: What is everybody's 
business is nobody's business 

The first need in New Jersey is to create 
a strong State Department of Criminal Jus- 
tice that will equip our State with leader- 
ship capacity and coordinated capability for 
a truly effective fight against crime. It will 
address itself to that wide range of presently 
unattended issues so obviously related to the 
quality of official and public protection. 

The Department would work intimately 
with all three other levels of government in- 
volved in daily operations: local, county and 
Federal. With varying emphasis and 
strengths, it would be involved with each 
functional system service, and their working 
relationships with each other, from enforce- 
ment through rehabilitation, The Depart- 
ment would recognize their sequential and 
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interdependent nature, Presently divided 
command and operations would be drawn to- 
gether. 

The Department will span the entire sys- 
tem as it really functions. That system can 
be no stronger than its weakest link. Suc- 
cess in one community can be vitiated by 
lack-luster efforts in the next community. 
Magnificent police work can be washed out 
if prosecutors do not function effectively; 
magnificent prosecutive ingenulty cannot 
rescue incompetent police investigation. A 
disastrous correction experience can wash out 
excellence in all prior action. The Depart- 
ment will provide New Jersey for the first 
time with a means of assessing and remedy- 
ing all system weaknesses. 

Higher standards of system service will re- 
sult from the new Department. It empha- 
sizes stronger enforcement, stronger pre- 
vention of crime, and stronger rehabilitation 
of those who have stepped outside the law 
but who, with effective help, can look for- 
ward to living good and useful lives. 

Merely apprehending offenders after the 
fact of crime is not enough; major efforts at 
crime prevention and effective offender re- 
habilitation are mandatory. 

As such, this Department would serve as 
the New Jersey agent for developing Federal 
funding programs now before Congress. 

To establish this new Department, an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $1,500,000 will be 
required. 


2. A NEW JERSEY COMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION 


Our Committee is informed that there are 
alarming and expanding organized crime op- 
erations in this State; syndicated gambling, 
narcotics, loan sharking, labor racketeering, 
infiltration and pernicious activities in 
legitimate business, extortion, hijacking and, 
unfortunately, more. For these widespread 
conditions to exist there must be failure to 
some considerable degree in the system itself, 
Official corruption or both. No one, we regret 
to report, appears to dispute those conclu- 
sions. They cannot be tolerated, 

Organized crime is a special danger to our 
society, for it has no hesitation in corroding 
and distorting the very institutions and 
fabric of society itself. 

To combat these conditions the Commit- 
tee recommends establishment of a high- 
level New Jersey Commission of Investiga- 
tion. It would be modelled exactly along the 
lines of the New York body of that name, 
which has a demonstrated 10-year history of 
great success knows across the Nation. This 
State will benefit immensely from the con- 
tinued presence of such a small but expert 
investigative body. 

The wide jurisdiction and identical format 
of the New York body are recommended to 
eliminate any possibility of political charges 
or implication. The four New York Commis- 
sioners are non-partisan in concern and ac- 
tion, as their record establishes. New Jersey 
can have the same if it will. We are deter- 
mined to keep this important body free of 
any implication whatsoever that would di- 
minish its usefulness. 

Therefore, we recommend that the Gover- 
nor make two of the four appointments and 
that he select the Chairman. Legislative lead- 
ers would appoint the remaining two 
members, 

We trust, also, that only persons of the 
highest character, integrity, responsibility 
and demonstrated skill and general compe- 
tence will be appointed to the Commission, 
and to the Commission’s staff. 

We deeply desire that this Commission be 
above reproach | 

We recommend further that the valuable 
civil aspect of the New York Commission's 
jurisdiction be adopted. It is not a “crime 
commission” alone. There are many occasions 
when hard-hitting, expert fact-finding is 
needed without involving the criminal proc- 
ess or implying criminal violations are under 
investigation. The New York Commission, for 
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example, has investigated the effectiveness of 
many public bodies and programs, including 
a number of police departments, the school 
construction program of the New York City 
Board of Education, public hospitals, state 
racing commissions, public subsidy pro- 
grams, public housing programs, real estate 
tax delinquencies, public purchasing, “bingo” 
regulation, and more. Valuable reforms have 
resulted. 

This Commission will provide a signifi- 
cant, independent “watchdog” for the entire 
system of administering criminal justice in 
New Jersey, including all reaches of the new 
Department. 

Both public malfeasance and misfeasance 
will be its concern. 

The Commission should be given state- 
wide jurisdiction and powers to subpoena 
witnesses and evidence; hold private and 
public hearings; obtain the cooperation of 
every public official in the State, report to 
the public about the entire criminal justice 
system and its functioning; problems in con- 
tending with organized crime, official corrup- 
tion, and all matters within its jurisdiction. 
For these purposes it will need and should 
have the statutory right to obtain eavesdrop- 
ping orders under the very tight restrictions 
and controls of the new statute we recom- 
mend below. 

To establish this Commission an appro- 
priation of $400,000 will be required. 


3. SPECIAL JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE TO 
STUDY CRIME AND THE SYSTEM OF CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE IN NEW JERSEY 


We recommend that our present Commit- 
tee be continued to follow the course of 
events in the forthcoming future, especially 
with respect to the new Department of 
Criminal Justice and Commission of Investi- 
gation. 

4, MUNICIPAL COURT MERGER 


Chief Justice Weintraub and witness after 
witness before our Committee recommended 
that action be taken to remedy conditions 
in the Municipal Courts. We agree that con- 
ditions in those courts warrant remedy in 
the very near future. As requested by the 
Judicial Conference, we believe a study 
should be made by the Conference to deter- 
mine exactly how the present Municipal 
Courts would best be merged into the 
present District Courts, together with many 
practical related questions regarding judges, 
personnel and administration. We ask that 
the Conference report to the Legislature by 
January 1, 1969 with a specific plan. 

For the purposes of this study, an appro- 
priation of $50,000 will be required. 


5. LOCAL POLICE ORGANIZATION 


Local police service in New Jersey are 
highly fragmented and service to the public 
suffers as a consequence, despite the most 
extraordinary and well-meaning efforts by 
police themselves. The structure within 
which they operate has substantial impact 
upon their service to the public. The Royal 
Commission on the Police, im its famous 
1962 Final Report, had this to say: 

“We have formed a clear view that forces 
as small as 200, especially borough forces, 
tend to suffer under a number of disadvan- 
tages. Operationally, they are not flexible 
enough to meet all the demands that may be 
placed upon them, and the help of neigh- 
boring forces may have to be called upon. 
The employment of specialists is difficult, 
and training facilities tend to be inadequate. 
Promotion tends to stagnate and it is harder 
than in a larger force for the chief constable 
to ignore the claims of seniority in filling the 
vacancies that occur. Discipline is difficult 
to enforce impartially and unpleasant in its 
effects, because the disciplined man is too 
well known to his chief constable, to his fel- 
lows, and to the public. The risk of undesir- 
able pressure being brought to bear on mem- 
bers of the force by local people, whether 
members of the local authority or others, is 
greater. And, not least important, it is no 
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easy matter to find for such a force a chief 
constable with all the qualities 

We do not recommend mandatory police 
consolidation. But we do wish to convey 
this strong expression of our judgment in 
this regard and inform the public of the im- 
portance of this matter to their every-day 
protection. The Royal Commission, for ex- 
ample, found that: .. forces numbering 
less than 200 suffer considerable handicaps, 
and that the retention of forces numbering 
less than 350 in strength is justifiable only 
by special circumstances, such as the distri- 
bution of the population and the geography 
of the area. Moreover, it is clear that the 
optimum size of force is much greater than 
this—probably 500 or upwards.” 

We recommend that the new Department 
establish a management consulting service to 
ald local police departments, without charge. 
This entity should be charged, among other 
duties, with assisting departments and mu- 
nicipalities in planning direct consolidation 
or “pooling” or contracting of police services. 
The expenses of planning such voluntary 
activities would be borne by the State under 
a new grant program for this purpose. 

For this purpose, an appropriation of 
$100,000 will be required. 


6. STATE POLICE REGIONAL CRIME 
LABORATORIES 


Science can hardly solve all crimes; but 
science can assist in the solution of a great 
number of crimes. Today local police depart- 
ments throughout the State do not have 
available to them adequate and immediate 
crime laboratory services. Many departments 
must contract with private chemists or lab- 
oratories for this purpose, an unfortunate 
practice for many reasons when one con- 
siders the importance of physical evidence. To 
make modern crime laboratory service a day- 
to-day reality to every police department in 
this State, we recommend the establishment 
by the State Police of a series of regional 
crime laboratories, operating on a satellite 
basis with respect to the main and much 
more extensive State Police laboratory in 
Trenton. These regional laboratories could be 
of great assistance to the solution of crime. 

For this purpose, an appropriation of 
$300,000 will be required. 


7. ELECTRONIC EAVESDROPPING 


Protection of everyone’s liberties is a pri- 
mary objective of any civilized system of ad- 
ministering criminal justice. We deeply be- 
lieve that New Jersey should offer that pro- 
tection. It is an unfortunate fact of our exist- 
ence today, however, that crime 
is widespread in our State and there also 
exists official corruption. The rights of vast 
numbers of our citizens are thereby dimin- 
ished. It is a further unfortunate fact of our 
existence today that significant evidence 
of such criminal activity, on a regular basis, 
cannot be obtained without the use of elec- 
tronie eavesdropping. The experience of the 
most informed officials in and out of this 
State attests to that conclusion. Many so 
testified before the Committee. 

If a serious and responsible fight ts to be 
mounted organized crime and official 
corruption, then electronic eavesdropping 
must be utilized for that purpose, We rec- 
ommend such a bill. 

Let no one misunderstand our recommen- 
dation to this effect. We do not believe elec- 
tronic eavesdropping should be used widely or 
on a miscellaneous basis or as a lazy substi- 
tute for other types of intelligent and vigor- 
ous investigation. To the contrary, we rec- 
ommend that electronic eavesdropping be 
permitted only where there is no other prob- 
able way to obtain evidence of these serious 
crimes; it would be confined to restrictive 
situations, under tight court control, pur- 
suant to standards which have received im- 
plicit approval from the courts in the past 
year, including the United States Supreme 
Court. 

At present, Section 605 of the Federal Com- 
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munications Act presents obstacles to a 
state developing an independent. electronic 
eavesdropping policy. That section is now 
under active consideration by the Congress 
for amendment under a bill which would es- 
tablish national standards by which states 
could authorize electronic eavesdropping. 
Final drafting of any New Jersey bill, there- 
fore, must await passage by the Congress 
of those standards; of course, any subsequent 
bill would have to conform in all necessary 
respects. 
8. WITNESS IMMUNITY 

It is necessary in many types of cases that 
those with information about crime be given 
immunity from prosecution so that their 
evidence may be obtained for lawful prose- 
cution purposes. A new Witness Immunity 
Act is necessary to clarify the right of prose- 
cutors to grant immunity for this purpose. 
We recommend such a bill for passage. 

9. LOAN SHARKING 

Loan sharking is a steadily increasing and 
ever more serious problem in New Jersey. 
Of late, it has become a particular activity 
of organized crime. There is absolutely no 
social benefit or justification for the kinds 
of usurious practices and accompanying ex- 
tortion and other vicious activities which 
surround loan sharking. We recommend leg- 
islation directly aimed at attacking this evil. 


10. INCREASED GAMBLING PENALTIES 


We recommend that gambling by orga- 
nized crime, on a large volume scale, be made 
the subject of increased penalties. 


11. STATEWIDE EXTRAORDINARY GRAND JURIES 


We recommend that greater flexibility in 
investigating and in prosecuting organized 
crime be granted to those officials charged 
with that responsibility, and particularly we 


12, YOUTH PROGRAMS 


New Jersey now has no program to fore- 
stall and combat juvenile delinquency. The 
former Youth Commission, small as it was, 
has atrophied. Yet the need is paramount, 
especially in our larger cities. 

We recommend establishment of a Division 
in the new Department to develop a wide 
range of programs. An immediate build-up 
of staff should commence for this purpose. 
We urge emphasis at first upon programs Io- 
cated in the communities themselves. 

For this purpose, an appropriation of $500,- 
000 will be required. 

13, A NARCOTIC ADDICTION CIVIL COMMITMENT 
PROGRAM 

New Jersey now has no program to fore- 
stall and combat narcotic addiction. After 
four study groups, volumes of reports, and 
much discussion there is no progress. We re- 
gret this report; nonetheless it is true. 

The swelling addiction problem in this 
State must be confronted with more than 
resignation, pleas of futility, and intricate 
attempts to devise programs with mirrors. 

New Jersey must start! It must start to 
cope with the addiction tragedies of wasted 
lives, anguished families and neighborhoods 
terrorized by predatory addicts seeking to 
sustain their fix.“ Enormous amounts of 
crime—muggings, burglaries, robberies—are 
committed by addicts in an unceasing life 
of crime and degradation. 

Intelligent concern for their victims, rather 
than their abandonment, must commence 
with intelligent programs for addicts. 

So we commence that start by recom- 
mending that New Jersey begin now to de- 
velop the capability and competence to face 
the reality of addiction in this State. That 
is a difficult road, for expert guidance is re- 
quired and there is great competition for the 
limited numbers of qualified personnel. The 
effort must be made. We reject the present 
alternative of inaction because magical suc- 
cess formulas are not at hand. 
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As a first step we recommend that New 
Jersey commence a civil commitment pro- 
gram based on New York’s enormous experi- 
ence, 

Parents, wives, husbands, could initiate 
commitment proceedings for addicted family 
members, for example, and a wide range of 
programs await the addict, who is not put 
through the criminal process or commingled 
with convicted offenders. New York's pro- 
gram builds in many ways the outlook and 
personality of the addict, while not allowing 
participation to rest on the addict’s choice to 
endure it or return to narcotics. 

A Division of Narcotic Addiction should be 
established in the new Department. 

For this purpose, an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 will be required. 


14. CONVICTED OFFENDERS 


Every day New Jersey houses, feeds, holds, 
supervises, a small army of convicted offend- 
ers who have “transgressed.” Among them 
are very large numbers of drunks and all 
manner of truly dangerous persons, miscasts, 
outcasts, and those who never had a role in 
which to be cast. Around 100 are held for 
“natural life.” The rest, the whole remainder, 
will return to live and work amongst us. 
Then they will share our State as does any 
citizen. 

Many do not seem to fully comprehend the 
inevitability of convicted offenders return- 
ing to their midst. Nor do they understand 
the obvious conclusion which must follow: 
What happens to convicted offenders while 
they are under the custody or control of the 
system is as directly related to public safety 
as police action. Or it is more important, for 
there is no doubt whatsoever that most crime 
is committed by repeaters. Working to cut 
the ageless repeater cycle is important, really 
important, to crime control in New Jersey. 

How to strengthen and improve New Jer- 
sey’s efforts to rehabilitate convicted offend- 
ers is the greatest challenge to any system 
reform. 

Here the neglect is greatest. Only New 
Jersey in these United States has a facility 
like the suffocating cell block built in 1835 
and still housing prisoners without natural 
light or air at Trenton State Prison. Yet 
there is no plan to phase out that disgrace, 
let alone replace it in the near future. 

New Jersey has facilities where those 
awaiting trial and convicted of no crime are 
held side by side with convicted offenders; 
where first offenders are confined with hard- 
ened repeaters, and they receive a schooling 
found nowhere else; where many, many are 
held in idleness without educational pro- 
grams, job training or whatever; where many 
receive work “experience” providing good 
work habits but no experience for jobs on 
the outside; where many simply provide 
labor for government, by making golf courses 
or learning to make automobile license plates 
when only the State makes license plates; 
where some job training takes place, but on 
antiquated machines no longer used by in- 
dustry in the real world. 

Probation and parole, similarly, do not 
provide sufficient close and meaningful sup- 
ervision, excellent assistance, job placement, 
or the leadership to affect the offenders’ lives 
60 as to turn them away from crime. 

Dedicated persons work at improving the 
lives of those whose custody has been en- 
trusted to them. They do so in a straitjacket 
of rules, lack of resources, lack of research— 
and amidst fragmentation of direction and 
programs. They do not enjoy these limita- 
tions, for they now are severely limited in 
attempting the “rehabilitation” so vital to 
the public interest. 

We recommend a major reform in the 
system: All convicted offenders, adult, 
juvenile, male, female, long-term, short- 
term, should be held or supervised under 
the custody of the Commissioner of Criminal 
Justice. With great administrative flexi- 
bility he could develop a wide range of 
different facilities to meet individual needs 
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of programs best for the offender, and they 
could be moved between them as desirable. 

Over a period of time short term fa- 
cilities—county workhouses and peniten- 
tiaries—would be absorbed into the new 
Division of Rehabilitation. So would proba- 
tion supervision, as distinct from pre-sen- 
tence investigation. Sentencing powers of the 
courts would be untouched, but the new 
Department could and should develop far 
more sentencing guidance for the courts 
through more effective research about sen- 
tencing; the inter-play between the Eng- 
lish Home Office and the judiciary provides 
one example. 

Integration of these presently fragmented 

services and agencies will take careful plan- 
ning and some period of time. It cannot 
responsibly occur overnight. We recommend 
an immediate start, however, through estab- 
lishment of the new Department and spe- 
cific charge to it that it has a continuing 
responsibility to make a unified system of 
handling convicted offenders come about as 
rapidly as feasible and in the minimum 
number of years. Again, we recommend a 
start. 
Many detailed bills in this area are rec- 
ommended by the Committee and will be 
forwarded to the Legislature in the near 
future. They will concern: 

Programs allowing prisoners to work in 
the communities by day with regular gov- 
ernment and private employers, and return- 
ing to their institutions at night, thereby 
earning their keep, assisting their families, 
easing their adjustment to society, and ob- 
taining fruitful job experiences; these are 
usually called “work release” programs and 
they are to be encouraged. 

Development of regional short-term facili- 
ties to replace the ineffective, expensive and 
outmoded county workhouses and peni- 
tentiaries. 

Scholarships to improve the educational 
background and, therefore, the breadth and 
technical competence of personnel working 
with convicted offenders. 

Revision of present “gate money” and 
other conditions of institutional release; at 
present New Jersey gives a felon $25.00, a 
new prison suit, a hearty handshake and 
his release. If the offender has been confined 
for years without any of the pleasures of 
life, has no family, has no job, and has no 
place to live, there is a substantial prob- 
ability that within two or three short weeks 
he will be back in the system again at great 
expense to society—and often solely as a 
result of the method and conditions by 
which his initial release was made. 

Half-way houses to gradually introduce a 
prisoner to the freedoms and decision-mak- 
ing of open society after he has been totally 
regimented without making any decisions in 
a closed society; many persons simply can- 
not handle the abrupt adjustments neces- 
sary to bridge the gap between these two 
extraordinarily diverse existences. 

A special program in the Department of 
Labor and Industry to exclusively focus upon 
obtaining jobs for convicted offenders; jobs 
are the most important element in reha- 
bilitation. 

A reduction in the impediments now 
placed by a wide variety of statutes to the 
successful rehabilitation of offenders; the 
many licensing systems are the greatest ob- 
stacle and many make no sense; for exam- 
ple, there are barber training programs in 
the prisons, but a State licensing system for 
barbers that bar many applicants because of 
their criminal background. This is more than 
ludicrous; it is an emotional barrier directly 
related to attempts at successfully changing 
the attitudes of offenders about our society 
and their having “paid their debt“ upon 
completion of the Court's sentence. If so- 
ciety will not let offenders in, for most cases 
it will force offenders out—way out. No pub- 
lic policy is served by the latter. 

Yes, there is so much to do if meaningful 
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rehabilitation is to hopefully turn convicted 
offenders into useful citizens and away from 
crime. Everyone in this State must help. 


15. CRIMINAL LAW REVISION COMMISSION 


As a result of our hearings and inquiries 
it is clear that New Jersey’s system for ad- 
ministering criminal justice would be 
strengthened, individual liberties and fair 
trials increased, and the cause of justice 
thereby advanced, if an independent commis- 
sion were established to make a detailed 
analysis and redrafting of substantive and 
procedural criminal law. We must make sure 
the system is fair and rational, while we seek 
to make it effective. Change is now endemic 
in crime control. The pace of recent United 
States Supreme Court decisions alone neces- 
sitates this study at this time, although there 
are numerous other important reasons for 
this study. We estimate that it will take two 
years. 

For the first of the two years, an appropri- 
ation of $50,000 will be required. 


16. A DRUNKENNESS PROJECT 


Each year very large public sums are ex- 
pended in processing chronic drunkenness 
offenders through the New Jersey criminal 
justice system. Some 40,000 to 50,000 drunk- 
enness arrests consume police, pre-trial de- 
tention and court time. An estimated forty to 
sixty percent of all short term inmates are 
confined for drunkenness. 

Regretfully the “revolving door” exists. It 
spins fastest with New Jersey’s some 10,000 
drunkenness offenders: out one day and in 
the next. 

All to what point? This is an important 
question on which society is not clear, at a 
time when system personnel and facilities 
are under heavy pressure to meet other chal- 
lenges. Is this diversion wise? Is this the only 
way? Do we need more proof that the simple 
punitive approach to drunkenness is effec- 
tive? 

A number of other jurisdictions have 
started to work out a new route for this 
common yet very complex problem. They 
combine public health services and facilities 
for the ill alcoholic; education and leader- 
ship away from school; and definite use of 
the criminal justice system for the mix- 
ture of alcohol and disorderliness. New Jersey 
has a major problem with “chronic drunk- 
enness offenders” and should do the same. 

Fortunately the nationally-known Rutgers 
School of Alcohol Studies has volunteered 
to organize, staff and operate several model 
Pilot facilities, in different locations over a 
period of several years, as well as conduct 
related information gathering, research and 
evaluation. A more useful, humane and less 
expensive approach may emerge to New 
Jersey's problem of public drunkenness. 

We recommend that the Rutgers offer be 
accepted, and that the Commissioner of the 
New Department be empowered to contract 
with Rutgers to fulfill that objective. 

For this purpose, an appropriation of 
$60,000 will be required. 


17. A RUTGERS SCHOOL OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


Rutgers now has a police science course 
rapidly expanding in response to widely held 
desires by police for higher education; 
greater professional understanding and per- 
sonal development. We are gratified at the 
reported response to that program. 

The same needs exist for those who work 
throughout the system of administering 
criminal justice, Those needs should be sat- 
isfied, since it will be greatly to everyone’s 
interest to encourage developments of this 
nature. The individuals and the system will 
benefit in many respects. There should be 
a gradual increase in competence at the 
School which will result in fresh thinking, 
relieved of day-to-day operational pressures. 
The system needs that critique and resource, 

We recommend immediate commencement 
of planning and expansion of the Rutgers 
police science courses to the status and scope 
of a School of Criminal Justice. Several anal- 
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ogous schools have been established in New 
York State and we recommend careful study 
of the lessons to be learned from their de- 
velopment. 

For this purpose, an appropriation of $100,- 
000 will be required. 


18, COMPENSATION FOR INNOCENT VICTIMS OF 
VIOLENT CRIME 


Recently a number of jurisdictions have 
accepted the concept that innocent victims 
of violent crime, in all fairness, should be 
compensated in some reasonable manner for 
society’s failure to adequately protect them. 
New Jersey should accept this responsibility 
as well, The young widow with children 
whose husband has been murdered or in- 
capacitated deserves consideration in this 
regard as well as any welfare recipient. A 
small start should be made to gain experience 
and understanding. The Committee recom- 
mends adoption of a program for this pur- 
pose, at the same time it seeks to strengthen 
the system which has failed to provide pro- 
tection. 

For these purposes, an appropriation of 
$250,000 will be required. 


19. THE POLICE 


The role of police in our society is enor- 
mous, confused, and very, very important. 
They need assistance. 

Our hearings and communications to the 
Committee have revealed certain problems 
which the Committee believes require im- 
mediate attention. We recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

Local police recruiting 

Salaries of our local police all too often 
are scandalously low. They are so low in 
many cases as to directly inhibit recruiting 
of any qualified person, let alone the superior 
individual necessary for police service today. 
The Committee is seeking adequate informa- 
tion which would enable it to prepare a rec- 
ommended minimum police salary, and such 
a bill will be developed. 

Residency restrictions are reported to im- 
pede necessary police recruiting. They pro- 
vide a bar where there should be no bar. 
Legislation to clarify this growing problem 
will be recommended. 

Lateral entry of persons with special skills, 
education or competence for the police serv- 
ice is now a difficult, if not impossible task. 
Again, there are bars where there should be 
no bars. The Committee recommends open- 
ing up police recruiting to highly qualified 
and desirable new personnel at levels above 
recruit entry. 

Educational requirements for police may 
vary with community resources. Some com- 
munities wish to establish certain college- 
related standards. They should be allowed 
to do so and the Committee will recommend 
legislation to that effect so long as a mini- 
mum educational requirement of high school 
or equivalent is maintained. 

State police 

From many sources the Committee has 
received heartwarming endorsements of the 
State Police. Their services have never been 
more needed, their manpower never so short, 
in view of their expanding assignments. Thus 
the Committee recommends increasing the 
authorized strength of the State Police by 100 
additional troopers. It further recommends 
that 50 men be assigned to a greatly in- 
creased fight against organized crime, and 
in part the recommendation for 100 addi- 
tional troopers has been made so as to make 
those assignments feasible. 

For the 100 additional members of the 
State Police, an appropriation of $1,000,000 
will be required. 

CONCLUSION 

We believe these proposals build on the 
best of what has developed in the past and 
represent the cumulative distillation of the 
most experienced views available in New 
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Jersey. If enacted, they will be an historic 
advance in developing adequate protection 
for the lives and property of all citizens in 
the State of New Jersey. Our citizens deserve 
no less and our obligation is clear to provide 
them with that protection, for this is the 
first function of government. 
We recommend these proposals to the Leg- 
islature for passage. 
Senator EDWIN B. FORSYTHE, 
Chairman, 
APRIL 22, 1968. 
REPUBLICAN COORDINATING COMMITTEE REC- 
OMMENDS SWEEPING PROGRAM To CONTROL 
CRIME AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The Republican Coordinating Committee 
recommended today a sweeping set of meas- 
ures to control crime and juvenile delin- 
quency, and to improve law enforcement, 
including a far-reaching overhaul of the 
court system, and plans for a nation-wide 
“crackdown” on organized crime. 

The GOP policy group made 31 recom- 
mendations on the crime problem in a 37- 
page report entitled “Crime and Delin- 
quency—A Republican Response,” released 
today by Republican National Chairman Ray 
C. Bliss. 

The report was prepared by the Coordinat- 
ing Committee’s Task Force on Crime and 
Delinquency, of which David F. Maxwell, 
former President of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, is Chairman, and Congressman 
Robert V. Denney, Nebraska Republican, is 
Vice Chairman. 

Included among the Committee’s recom- 
mendations were proposals to accomplish 
the following objectives: 

Improve the administration of criminal 
justice and clarify police procedures; drive 
organized crime out of business; strengthen 
crime control and prevention by the States, 
with increased Federal aid given directly 
to the States without domination by Wash- 
ington; greater use of new techniques in 
dealing with crime; and measures to prevent 
juvenile delinquency, check the drug traffic, 
rehabilitate drug addicts and criminals, and 
control the availability of firearms. 

Pointing out that in the last seven years 
crime has increased 88 per cent while the 
population has advanced only 10 per cent, 
the Coordinating Committee said: 

“The cost of crime in terms of death, injury 
and anguish to its hundreds of thousands 
of victims is immeasurable. The cost of crime 
in terms of property stolen or destroyed, 
illegal gains and public expenditures for 
police protection and maintenance of crimi- 
nal court and prison systems probably ex- 
ceeds $50 billion annually .. . 

“The Republican Party believes that crime 
can and must be controlled. The situation 
demands new leadership, new measures, and 
new direction.” 

The Republican policy-makers said the 
present Democratic Administration had 
“failed to discharge its most fundamental 
responsibility and has failed to take the 
necessary and proper action to prevent and 
control crime.” 

The failure of the Democratic Administra- 
tion, the Coordinating Committee said, has 
been in these areas: 

Lack of decisive leadership, and words 
rather than actions; action that diminished 
attacks on organized crime instead of in- 
creasing them; demonstrations to deal with 
Juvenile delinquency rather than an effec- 
tive program; no effective action against 
traffic in drugs; confusion and ineffective 
action in enforcing Federal criminal laws; 
pigeonholing recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice; and obstruction 
rather than action to deal with the crime 
problem in the District of Columbia. 

The Coordinating Committee stressed the 
need for statewide law enforcement, and for 
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building up the States to accomplish this 
task, and rejected what it described as the 
“Federalization” of State and local law en- 
forcement through national controls “inher- 
ent in the Administration’s proposals.” 

The Committee said: 

“Such an expansion is not prudent, con- 
stitutional, or practical... . 

“The Republican Party believes that the 
first answer to controlling crime in America 
will be found in a dramatic expansion of 
the role of the States in crime control.” 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


To improve the administration of criminal 
justice and to clarify police procedures, the 
GOP policy group made these recommenda- 
tions: 

A fundamental revision by Federal and 
State governments of the rules of criminal 
procedure and the laws governing appellate 
review of criminal convictions. 

Enactment by Congress and the States of 
appropriate codes of police procedures. 

Use of Federal resources to develop a model 
court system employing modern management 
technology. 

The Coordinating Committee expressed the 
belief that the rules of criminal procedure 
and laws of appellate review “can be mod- 
ernized to minimize dilatory motions, ap- 
peals and delays in the adjudication of guilt 
or innocense without abusing the rights of 
the individual or the protection for the 
innocent.” 

The Committee added: 

“There is no justification for permitting a 
defendant to invoke endless procedures to 
delay the moment of truth of the trial day, 
to have his case tried three, four or five dif- 
ferent times, or to be released on a “techni- 
cality’ unrelated to guilt or innocence or the 
search for truth. 

“Delay is the death of effective prosecu- 
tion: witnesses become unavailable, wit- 
nesses die, documents get misplaced and evi- 
dence gets lost. For our laws to be effec- 
tive, justice must be swift, rational and 
certain.” 

With regard to police procedures, the Com- 
mittee pointed to the uncertainty that police 
have as to what they can do and cannot do, 
and said that lower courts are uncertain 
about constitutional restraints on law en- 
forcement. 

The Committee said: 

“We believe legislative guidance must be 
given to law enforcement and lower courts 
through a code of prearraignment procedures 
clearly setting forth appropriate limits to 
police interrogation at the scene of the 
crime, during investigation and at the sta- 
tion house. 

“The novelty and pace of change, the lack 
of factual support for new doctrine, and the 
breadth and loose language of recent Su- 
preme Court decisions have rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult for law enforcement to op- 
erate and to draft guidelines of practical 
effectiveness and certain constitutionality.” 

The Coordinating Committee said that, if 
it should prove constitutionally impossible 
to define appropriate police interrogation 
procedures by legislation, we believe that 
the Constitution must be amended.” 

In proposing development of a model court 
system using modern management tech- 
nology, the Committee said that “merely 
creating more judgeships will not solve” the 
problem of congested dockets, which in many 
cases result in dismissal of cases or guilty 
pleas to lesser offenses. 

The Committee added: 

“What is needed—in both Federal and 
State courts—is innovation and improve- 
ment in judicial administration. Court ad- 
ministration must move from the era of the 
ledger to the era of the computer and modern 
management techniques.” 

The Republican policy-makers said: 

“We are seriously handicapping our law 
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enforcement officials. We are indulging in- 
creasingly in a permissive philosophy by 
which those final barriers to criminal con- 
duct, as expressed in law, are being eroded 
and regarded with indifference by vast num- 
ber of citizens. The toll is very, very high.” 


ORGANIZED CRIME 


The Coordinating Committee made the 
following seven recommendations for a 
“crackdown” on organized crime: 

Immediate enactment of the Ford-McCul- 
loch bill and the Hruska bill to outlaw all 
forms of private wiretapping and bugging, 
but to authorize “limited electronic sur- 
velllance in specific criminal investigations 
by law enforcement officials acting under 
strict court supervision.” 

Enactment of the Republican-sponsored 
organized crime immunity law, and develop- 
ment of a general immunity statute, under 
which a witness, after being granted im- 
munity from prosecution based on his testi- 
mony, would have to testify before the grand 
jury and at the trial or face jail for contempt 
of court. 

Passage of the Republican proposal to 
abolish the two-witness and direct evidence 
rules in perjury cases, and thereby establish 
less rigid proof requirements in perjury cases. 

Enactment of the Republican proposal to 
grant Federal prosecutors authority to ap- 
peal court rulings suppressing evidence. 

Passage of the Republican proposal to 
establish Federal residential facilities to pro- 
tect cooperative witnesses and their families 
in organized crime cases, and in addition the 
creation of procedures whereby the Federal 
Government could help Federal and local 
witnesses who fear organized crime reprisals 
to find jobs, places to live in other parts of 
the country, and to maintain their 
anonymity. 

Enactment of a Republican proposal em- 
powering courts to impose heavier sentences 
on convicted crime leaders. 

Passage of a GOP-sponsored plan to create 
a permanent Joint Congressional Committee 
on Organized Crime. 

‘The Committee said: 

“Republicans believe there must be a na- 
tion-wide crackdown on organized crime. This 
crackdown should be directed under sus- 
tained leadership of the Federal Government. 
These efforts should not stop until organized 
crime has been driven out of business.” 

The Committee said that electronic sur- 
veillance, under the proposed safeguards, “is 
imperative to obtaining evidence for con- 
victing top organized crime figures,” and 
that experience has shown “there is no other 
way to obtain this type of evidence.” 

The Committee said: 

“In all too many instances these crimi- 
nals have established corrupt alliances with 
the of government at all levels, 
particularly with police, prosecutors, courts 
and legislatures. The extent to which orga- 
nized crime has successfully subverted our 
democratic process is truly alarming.” 

STATE CRIME CONTROL 

The GOP policy group made the following 
recommendations with respect to strength- 
ening the hand of the States in crime 
control: 

State departments of criminal justice 
should be created to direct and coordinate 
all phases and segments of State and local 
crime prevention and control, 

Substantial Federal financial assistance 
should be given directly to the States, and 
not in the form of another “Great Society” 
grant-in-aid plan which would by-pass the 
States and vest authority in a Washington 
official. 

Statewide law enforcement functions 
should be developed and expanded, with an 
increase of the strength and responsibilities 
of the State police. 

Federal resources should be used to develop 
new and improved techniques of crime con- 
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trol through application of science and tech- 
nology, such as crime control computer cen- 
ters for States and major metropolitan areas 
and provision for participation in the FBI's 
National Crime Information Center. 

New and improved interstate compacts and 
other forms of multi-State and regional 
agreements for crime control should be de- 
veloped and implemented. 

Antiquated, obsolete and ineffective crim- 
inal codes of States should be overhauled. 

The Committee said: 

“There must be a fundamental readjust- 
ment from extreme local to increased state- 
wide law enforcement.” 


JUVENILE CRIME 


The Coordinating Committee said that 
Democratic “demonstration” programs “have 
had absolutely no visible impact on juvenile 
and youth crimes.” The Committee made 
the following recommendations in this area: 

Federal Government should establish a 
model juvenile crime control system for 
the District of Columbia, including laws, 
courts and treatment facilities, which the 
nation could emulate. 

The Federal financial assistance directly 
to the States provided for in the Juvenile 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1968, which 
Republicans took the lead in amending, 
should be consolidated with other related 
Federal grant programs for crime control, 

The Committee said that juvenile crime 
prevention “must begin in the home, but 
where the child has a broken home or vir- 
tually no guidance at home, our schools, 
churches and community organizations 
must assume greater responsibilities, 

DRUG ABUSE 

With respect to the drug traffic, the Re- 
publican policy-makers made these recom- 
mendations: 

A material increase in the enforcement 
and related staff of the Bureau of Customs to 
permit greater surveillance of the influx of 
drugs from foreign countries. 

An invitation by the United States to Mex- 
ico and Canada to aid in setting up bi-na- 
tional commissions to develop better meth- 
ods for stemming the flow of narcotics, mari- 
huana, and other dangerous drugs across 
common borders. 

Amendments to the Narcotic Addict Reha- 
bilitation Act of 1966 to revitalize this Fed- 
eral program and to make substantial assist- 
ance for State and local rehabilitation pro- 


grams. 

A substantial increase in research by the 
National Institutes of Health into causes and 
cures for narcotic and drug addiction. 

Preparation and wide dissemination by the 
Federal Government of educational mate- 
rials on drug abuse and addiction, and in- 
creased emphasis on developing appropriate 
educational programs directed to college 
students and other young persons, 

FIREARMS 


With regard to control of firearms, the 
Coordinating Committee made the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Vigorous and sustained enforcement of 
existing Federal and State laws. 

Adoption by all States of appropriate laws 
to meet the needs and problems of firearms 
control. 

Enactment by Congress of legislation to 
control more effectively “the indiscriminate 
availability of firearms and to assist the 
States in enforcing their own firearms control 
laws by prohibiting circumvention through 
mail order or out~of-State purchases.” 

The Committee said: 

“Effective control of firearms can be ac- 
complished without infringing upon the 
legitimate use of firearms by law-abiding 
citizens who acquire them for recreational 
pursuit, self-protection and other lawful 
purposes.” 

The Coordinating Committee also recom- 
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mended an immediate study to bring about 
a fundamental reorganization of all Federal 
investigative and law enforcement authority 
and administration of Federal crime control 
programs. 
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CRIME AND DELINQUENCY—A REPUBLICAN 
RESPONSE 


CRIME IS AMERICA’S NO. 1 DOMESTIC PROBLEM 


The fact and fear of crime plagues America. 
Many Americans are afraid to walk public 
parks by day and neighborhood streets by 
night, P.T.A. meetings and church programs 
are not fully attended if held at night. Pub- 
lic libraries and museums are under used. 
Poor people spend money they cannot afford 
on taxis because they are afraid to use public 
transportation. And homes are literally bar- 
ricaded at night by all manner of locks, bars 
and protective devices. 

This fear of crime is not unfounded. The 
FBI reports that in America a murder is 
committed every 48 minutes, a forcible rape 
every 21 minutes, a robbery every 3 and one- 
half minutes, an aggravated assault every 2 
minutes and a burglary every 23 seconds. On 
the average, a serious crime is committed 
every 10 seconds. 

The cost of crime in terms of death, in- 
jury and to its hundreds of thou- 
sands of victims is immeasurable. The cost of 
crime in terms of property stolen or de- 
stroyed, illegal gains and public expenditures 
for police protection and maintenance of 
criminal court and prison systems probably 
exceeds $50 billion annually. 

Unfortunately, the appalling statistics of 
crime grow and grow and grow. In fact, dur- 
ing the seven years of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration crime has increased 88 percent, 
while population has increased only 10 per- 
cent, Crime has increased nearly 9 times 
faster than population. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF CRIME ARE 
AMERICA’S NO. 1 DOMESTIC NEED 


The fact and fear of crime is greater today 
than during any other period in America’s 
The Republican Party believes that 
the Democratic Administration must account 
for the alarming rise in crime. A first and 
fundamental responsibility of government is 
protecting the life, property and liberty of 
its citizens. This responsibility requires that 
government take all appropriate steps neces- 
sary to prevent and control crime. 

The Republican Party finds that the Demo- 
cratic Administration has failed to discharge 
its most fundamental responsibility and has 
failed to take the necessary and proper ac- 
tion to prevent and control crime. More spe- 
cifically, we find that: 

The Democratic Administration has failed 
to exercise decisive and necessary leadership 
in the fight against crime. Rather than ac- 
tions, we have had words, Rather than results, 
we have had promises. 
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The Democratic Administration has failed 
to mount a meaningful attack against the 
national syndicates of organized crime. In- 
deed to our bewilderment this Administration 
has had periods of diminished manpower 
and effort and has strongly recommended 
legislation that would sharply curtail investi- 
gation efforts specially aimed at organized 
criminal syndicates. 

The Democratic Administration has failed 
to develop an effective nationwide program 
for preventing and combating juvenile de- 
linquency. Year after year they have used 
taxpayers’ money for “planning, demonstra- 
tion and experimentation.” Year after year 
the impact of juvenile crime has become more 
serious. 

The Democratic Administration has failed 
to understand and act effectively against the 
tragic perils of narcotics addiction and seri- 
ous drug abuse. 

The Democratic Administration has failed 
to effectively enforce Federal criminal laws. 
Law enforcement at the Federal level is con- 
ducted by no less than 26 different agencies 
and characterized by self-defeating confu- 
sion, duplication, competition and jurisdic- 
tional jealousy. 

The Democratic Administration has ig- 
nored and failed to implement many vital 
recommendations of the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Adminis- 
tration of Justice, a Commission personally 
selected and appointed by President Johnson 
to examine “every facet of crime and law 
enforcement in America.” 

The Democratic Administration has failed 
to deal with the serious crime problem in the 
Nation's Capital. Crime in the District of 
Columbia has risen more than 100 percent 
since 1960. This Administration has actually 
hindered efforts to reduce crime in the 
Capital city. In 1966, to cite but one example, 
President Johnson vetoed the District Crime 
Bill, although in late 1967 he approved virtu- 
ally an identical message. 

In 1964, accepting the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination, President Johnson 
pledged “the full resources of the Federal 
Government” to control crime and lawless- 
ness. In 1965 he promised a relentless attack 
on organized crime. In 1966 a three-stage na- 
tional strategy to control crime was promised. 
In 1967 safe streets were promised. In 1968 
public safety was promised. We believe every 
American knows how ineffective the promises 
and programs of this Administration have 
been. Further statistics are not necessary to 
demonstrate the scope of these failures. 


A STRATEGIC CRIME CONTROL PROGRAM 


The Republican Party believes that crime 
can and must be controlled. The situation 
demands new leadership, new measures and 
new direction. Three fundamental facts form 
the foundation of the Republican commit- 
ment to action: 

First, crime cannot and will not be con- 
trolled without support and assistance of all 
responsible citizens. Problems of crime must 
be accurately and forcefully presented to the 
people. Sustained citizen concern must be 
mobilized and translated into constructive 
action. 

Second, crime cannot and will not be con- 
trolled without appropriate government com- 
mitment at all levels. The seriousness and 
priorities of crime—and different types of 
crime—must be d at every level of 
government. Public safety demands an in- 
creased and balanced commitment of govern- 
ment resources for realistic programs de- 
signed to strike at root causes of crime, as 
well as programs to improve law enforcement 
and criminal justice. 

Third, crime cannot and will not be con- 
trolled without leadership. From the White 
House to the State House to the local Court 
House the Nation needs men and women of 
conviction and ability to analyze the prob- 
lems of crime, to develop solutions, to in- 
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form the public, to mobilize public concern 
into constructive action, and to bring the 
preventive resources and enforcement powers 
of government to fully bear on the problems 
of crime. 

In the following pages of this report the 
elements of a strategic crime control pro- 
gram are highlighted. Republicans call for 
immediate and concerted action on nine 
priority points: 

I. The development and expansion of the 
role of the States in crime control. 

II. A national crackdown on organized 
crime. 

III. An effective nationwide program to 
prevent and control juvenile deliquency. 

IV. A national crackdown on narcotics and 
dangerous drug trafficking and increased Fed- 
eral responsibility in research, rehabilitation 
and public education. 

V. Enactment of Federal laws prohibiting 
interstate traffic in firearms in defiance and 
defeat of State laws. 

VI. Reorganization of Federal law enforce- 
ment and corrections. 

VII. Reforms and improvements in the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 

VIII. Implementation of vital recommen- 
dations of the President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 

IX. Elimination of the underlying causes 
of crime. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
I. A national problem—The State solution 


Control of crime is a difficult and complex 
task, requiring substantial resources, sus- 
tained commitment and governmental co- 
ordination, Today, over 39,000 local law en- 
forcement units have primary responsibility 
for controlling crime. With rare exception, 
however, local law enforcement is overbur- 
dened, underpaid, poorly equipped, frag- 
mented and largely ineffective. Despite the 
best efforts of local law enforcement, the ex- 
isting system has failed to control crime. The 
need for change is unquestioned. 

The Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
has proposed its standard “great society” 
answer to the problem—Federal money and 
Federal controls. In the so-called “Safe 
Streets” bill and the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention bill, this Administration proposed 
that the Federal government assume indirect 
control of local law enforcement through 
Federal funding of local operations. These 
proposals virtually ignore the States. For the 
reasons set forth below, Republicans reject 
this Federal-municipal approach. 

First, the Republican Party believes that 
there must be a fundamental readjustment 
from extreme local to increased statewide 
law enforcement. The structure of law en- 
forcement must be re-designed for the 20th 
Century. The 10th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution reserves law enforcement powers to 
the States. Our States must now assume 
their constitutional power; only they have 
the local and regional knowledge, the finan- 
cial resources and the political leadership to 
undertake the task. 

We have asked if realistic democracy re- 
quires that each community, however small, 
do its own policing within its own limited 
jurisdiction. We have found that neither 
fundamental law, prudent policy nor any 
basic geographical, economic or social con- 
dition requires minute subdivision of local 
law enforcement. We have asked if realistic 
administration can sufficiently equip, train 
and man a really effective police force in 
every community. And we have found that 
few communities can afford to maintain even 
the minimum necessary police force and 
practically no community can afford the ex- 
penses involved in improving or expanding 
its crime control efforts. Local taxing bases 
are insufficient to provide the requisite 
funding. 

Experience demonstrates that fragmented 
local law enforcement is not conducive to 
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effective crime control. The territorial range 
of a local law enforcement unit is generally 
not commensurate with the territorial range 
of the crime. Pursuit cannot stop at a city 
or county line. Clues may be found in many 
cities. A suspect may have a record in sev- 
eral jurisdictions, Unfortunately, the neces- 
sary local cooperation, coordination and cor- 
relation for effective statewide and nation- 
wide law enforcement and crime control have 
never developed. 

Secondly, the Republican Party unquali- 
fiedly rejects the Federalization“ of State 
and local law enforcement through national 
controls inherent in the Administration’s 
proposals. Such an expansion is not prudent, 
constitutional, or practical. No governmen- 
tal powers represent a greater potential 
threat to individual liberty than those en- 
trusted to law enforcement agencies. The 
best check on these powers is diffusion of 
governmental authority. Our Constitution 
guarantees this diffusion. 

The Republican Party believes that the 
first answer to controlling crime in America 
will be found in a dramatic expansion of the 
role of the States in crime control. 

We recommend creation of State depart- 
ments of criminal justice to direct and co- 
ordinate all phases and segments of State 
and local crime prevention and control. Ex- 
isting fragmented State agencies with re- 
sponsibilities for varying aspects of the cri- 
inal justice system (e.g., investigations, pros- 
ecutions, courts, probation, parole and 
corrections) should be coordinated or con- 
solidated in a single State level agency. The 
State’s department of criminal justice should 
set standards, assist and coordinate local 
law enforcement, whose role will remain 
much the same. The department of criminal 
justice should serve as the State’s recipient 
for new Federal assistance programs for law 
enforcement and criminal justice. 

We recommend substantial Federal finan- 
cial assistance be given directly to the States 
for crime control. At present combined ex- 
penditures of local, State and Federal govern- 
ment for law enforcement and the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice are estimated at $7 
billion annually. Approximately 7 percent or 
$500 million of this total expenditure is Fed- 
eral, an amount less than New York City 
alone spends annually. We believe that pri- 
orities demand greater—and truly substan- 
tial—allocations of Federal financial resources 
to deal with the nation’s most troublesome 
domestic issue. 

The Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
has failed to recognize priorities. Recently 
President Johnson asked Congress for $100 
million to fund his proposed “great society” 
crime grant program. The proposed Federal 
budget for Fiscal Year 1969 allocates $2.9 bil- 
lion for foreign aid, $5 billion for space explor- 
ation and $3 billion for atomic energy devel- 
opment. This “program budget,” however, 
lists no major program category for crime 
control. 

Federal assistance to law enforcement must 
not be distributed by another “great society” 
grant-in-aid formula, bypassing the States 
and vesting administrative authority in an 
Official in Washington. Experience under 
“great society” grant programs in the areas of 
education, housing, employment, transporta- 
tion and welfare clearly show that “he who 
pays the piper calls the tune”! State and local 
law enforcement must not be dominated by 
Washington officials. Grants must be made 
directly to the States for statewide planning 
and stimulation of statewide law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice programs. Appro- 
priate portions of the Federal grants must be 
available for major metropolitan areas which 
bear heavy responsibilities in crime control, 
but the States must serve to break any direct 
dependency link between our cities and 
W. 


We recommend development and expansion 
of statewide law enforcement functions. To- 
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day about half the States maintain statewide 
investigative and law enforcement agencies. 
Other States maintain State highway patrols 
which have statewide authority for traffic 
control but not for fighting crime. State 
police forces and highway patrols have been 
characterized by a high degree of profession- 
alism, efficiency, absence of corruption, and 
freedom from political domination. In addi- 
tion, State police agencies frequently main- 
tain statewide laboratories and mtelligence 
for use by both State and local law enforce- 
ment officials. 

We urge those States that do not have a 
State police force to adopt necessary laws 
to enable their highway patrols to help meet 
the challenge of crime. We urge all States to 
increase substantially the responsibilities and 
strength of the State police. 

We recommend that Federal resources be 
employed to develop new and improved 
techniques of crime control through appli- 
cation of science and technology. It has been 
documented with some certainty that the 
greatest deterrent to crime is swift apprehen- 
sion of offenders, and certain, rational jus- 
tice. Today, however, the odds are that a 
criminal will escape apprehension. The FBI 
recently reported police solutions of serious 
crimes dropped 7 percent in 1967 alone, and 
8 percent in 1966. 

We believe that the science and technology 
of our times must be brought fully, effectively 
and quickly to bear on the problems of crime 
control and prevention. Law enforcement offi- 
cers must be given better tools and tech- 
niques to detect, identify, solve—and where 
possible—prevent criminal acts. 

Increased and sustained Federal financing 
must be made available for States and major 
metropolitan areas to build their own com- 
puter centers for crime contro] and to par- 
ticipate in the FBI’s computerized National 
Crime Information Center (NCIC). This na- 
tionwide electronic network of information 
on stolen property and wanted criminals will 
not be fully effective until all States and 
major cities are participating. Its potentials 
for law en! rcement are unlimited. The po- 
liceman in a cruiser is immediately able to 
identify a stolen car. The Los Angeles police- 
man who arrests a robbery suspect would 
learn immediately that he has also appre- 
hended a person being sought on a murder 
charge by the Maryland State Police. To date, 
80 States are participating and State and 
local law enforcement units are already scor- 
ing almost 400 “hits” per week by use of the 
system. 

We recommend development and imple- 
mentation of new and improved interstate 
compacts and other forms of multistate and 
regional agreements for crime control. Inter- 
state compacts now exist for supervision of 
parolees and probationers (including out- 
of-state confinement arrangements) and 
juvenile problems. There are formal multi- 
state agreements for clearing detainers 
lodged against prisoners and for fresh pur- 
suit across government lines. Uniform State 
acts exist for extradition and to obtain out- 
of-state witnesses. We have only begun to 
develop the immense potential to be gained 
from interstate and regional compacts. 

We recommend that the States revise anti- 
quated, obsolete and ineffective criminal 
codes. It has been appropriately said that 
no laws are more important to society than 
the criminal laws. They are the laws on which 
we place ultimate rellance for protection 
against the most serious injuries that human 
conduct can inflict on individuals and insti- 
tutions. Criminal laws also govern the strong- 
est force which government can bring to 
bear on an individual. If these laws are 
weak or ineffective, society is placed in 
jeopardy. If these laws are harsh, overly com- 
plex, or arbitrary, injustice falls on those 
caught by its foils. Criminal laws must be 
rational and just. 

Many States have not revised their penal 
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codes since the turn of the century. For 
example, the Pennsylvania Criminal Code 
was enacted in 1860, and the Idaho Criminal 
Code was enacted in 1864, before statehood. 
Too frequently gaps and injustices in the 
criminal laws have been filled by courts 
rather than legislatures. 

Some 20 States have commenced revisions 
of their penal laws. Wisconsin, Illinois and 
New York have recently completed revisions, 
The Federal government—under Republican 
authored legislation—is currently revising 
the Federal criminal laws. We urge all States 
to commence such revisions and we recom- 
mend establishing a national clearing house 
for the sharing of information on criminal 
code revisions to eliminate umnecessary and 
time consuming duplication and delay. 


II. Organized crime 


The dimensions and interstate or national 
character of organized crime make it a mat- 
ter of particular Federal concern. But the 
efforts and record of the Johnson-Humphrey 
Administration against organized crime are 
dismal. Spokesman on crime for this Admin- 
istration, Attorney General Ramsey Clark, 
contends that organized crime is a “tiny 
part” of the crime picture (New York Times, 
May 19, 1967 at page 23.) Indeed, this Admin- 
istration has had a “tiny impact” on orga- 
nized crime. It is dismaying, if not surprising 
to learn that Attorney General Clark finds 
the Federal organized crime effort so ineffec- 
tive that “more of their guys (I. e., the Mafia 
or Cosa Nostra) are being hurt in auto acci- 
dents than by the government.” (Boston 
Sunday Globe, February 18, 1968 at page 9.) 

The Republican Party is deeply concerned 
about the admitted ineffectiveness of this 
Administration against organized crime. Or- 
ganized crime is a serious problem to America 
today. Organized crime is a multi-billion dol- 
lar business conspiracy that deals in gamb- 
ling, numbers, loan sharking, narcotics, pros- 
titution and countless other illegal activities. 
Its operations extend into every part of the 
nation, but because it desperately preserves 
its invisibility, most Americans are not aware 
of its reach, power or presence. 

The impact of organized crime is stagger- 
ing. For example, it has been estimated that 
organized crime may have an annual intake 
from gambling alone as high as $50 billion! 
Other available figures indicate that profits 
from narcotics transactions run as high as 
$200 million annually! Loan sharking (lend- 
ing money at rates above the legal limit) is 
also said to produce multi-billion dollar 
profits. 

The tragic fact is that the urban poor are 
principal victims (and source of profit) of 
organized crime. They are the ones who be- 
come victimized by the numbers operation, 
prostitution rings, dope-peddlers and loan 
sharks. 

The huge profits of organized crime has en- 
abled it to subvert legitimate businesses and 
unions. More importantly, their economic 
powers have been used to “buy” influence 
and protection. In all too many instances 
these criminals have established corrupt al- 
liances with the processes of government at 
all levels, particularly with police, prose- 
cutors, courts and legislatures. The extent 
to which organized crime has successfully 
subverted our democratic process is truly 


alarming, 
the Johnson-Humphrey Adminis- 
tration there has been a substantial decrease 
in the vital activities of the Organized Crime 
Section of the Department of Justice. For ex- 
ample, last year it was reported that the 
number of man days in the field has de- 
creased by over 48% since 1964; the number 
of man days before grand juries has decreased 
by over 72% since 1963; and the number of 
man days in court has decreased by over 56% 
since 1964. We also find that there have been 
periods of diminished manpower assigned to 
pa ee organized crime during this Admin- 

tration. 
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Although the Johnson-Humphrey Admin- 
istration quotes ever-climbing numbers of 
indictments and convictions related to or- 
ganized crime, analysis belies the substance 
of their claims. The majority of convictions 
has been against minor hoodlums, petty 
bootleggers, race track touts and other small 
fish” of organized crime, The higher echelons 
have remained largely untouched. Major 
cases have been rare indeed considering the 
scope and reach of organized crime in Amer- 
ica today. 

The President’s Crime Commission called 
the “Cosa Nostra” the core of organized 
crime and estimated its membership at some 
5.000. Since 1961 only about 150 identified 
“Cosa Nostra” members have been convicted 
by the Federal government. That amounts to 
roughly 3% of Cosa Nostra” membership for 
the entire seven-year period—a conviction 
rate of 0.4% per year. And the 150 convic- 
tions represent the sum total of the efforts 
of 26 Federal investigative agencies, 94 United 
States Attorneys’ offices and, of course, the 
Justice Department. 

The legislative efforts and record of the 
Johnson-Humphrey Administration are even 
more dismal. President Johnson sent a spe- 
cial message to the 89th Congress promising 
legislation to “strengthen and expand” the 
fight against organized crime, but no such 
legislation ever appeared. Contrary to the 
advice of practically every knowledgeable 
law enforcement official in the United States, 
the Democratic Administration has repeated- 
ly asked the 90th Congress to ban the use of 
electronic surveillance equipment against or- 
ganized crime. 

We note and commend the work of Repub- 
lican members of both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate in developing nec- 
essary and appropriate legislation to permit 
use of electronic investigative devices against 
organized crime under court authority and 
supervision—legislation carefully drafted un- 
der the guidelines of recent Supreme Court 
decisions and designed to fully protect the 
privacy of American citizens. Electronic 
surveillance, under these safeguards, is 
imperative to obtaining necessary evidence for 
convicting top organized crime figures. 
Experience has shown there is no other way 
to obtain this type of evidence. 

The concept and thrust of this Republican 
measure has received wide support. It has 
the support of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States Courts, the Association of 
Federal Investigators, the National Associa- 
tion of Attorneys General, the National As- 
sociation of District. Attorneys, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
and the overwhelming majority of the Presi- 
dent’s own. Crime: Commission. It is. opposed 
by President. Johnson and Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark. 

Republicans believe there must be a na- 
tionwide crackdown on organized crime. This 
crackdown should be directed under sus- 
tained leadership of the Federal government. 
These efforts should not stop until organized 
crime has been driven out of business. Local, 
State and Federal law enforcement must be 
equipped with technological, investigative 
and prosecutive capabilities equal to the di- 
mensions of the task. In the absence of nec- 
essary action by the Johnson-Humphrey Ad- 
ministration, Republicans in Congress have 
proposed appropriate new Federal laws to 
fight organized crime. The Republican Party 
believes these measures must be enacted: 

We recommend immediate enactment of 
the Ford-McCulloch bill (H.R. 13275) and the 
Hruska bill (S. 2050) to outlaw all forms of 
private wiretapping and bugging, but au- 
thorize limited electronic surveillance in 
specific criminal investigations by law en- 
forcement officials acting under strict court 
supervision. 

We urge enactment of the Republican pro- 
posed organized crime immunity statute and 
development of a general immunity statute. 
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Once granted immunity from prosecution 
based upon his testimony, a witness must 
testify before the grand jury and at. trial, 
or face jail for contempt of court. The avail- 
ability of immunity can overcome the wall 
of silence that so frequently defeats prosecu- 
tion of crime. Immunity makes it 
possible to get to higher echelons of the 
syndicates. We also believe Congress should 
develop a general immunity statute as an 
essential tool for the investigation and prose- 
cution of organized crime. 

We urge enactment of the Republican pro- 
posal to abolish the rigid two-witness and 
direct evidence rules in perjury cases. Im- 
munity is an effective prosecution weapon 
only if the immunized witness testifies truth- 
fully. Today, the anacronistic proof require- 
ment in perjury cases make prosecution for 
lying extremely difficult and many prosecu- 
tors believe that perjury is common in orga- 
nized crime cases. Less rigid proof require- 
ments would strengthen the deterrent value 
of perjury laws. 

We urge enactment of the Republican pro- 
posal to grant Federal prosecutors authority 
to appeal court rulings suppressing evidence. 
Today the accused may request a court to 
suppress evidence he believes has been im- 
properly acquired. But the prosecution—with 
the exception of narcotics cases—has no 
privilege to test an adverse court ruling to 
grant the request of the accused. On Sep- 
tember 11, 1967, the House of Representatives 
passed H.R. 8654, authored and introduced 
by Republican Congressman Tom Railsback 
of Illinois. This legislation would enable the 
prosecutor to test such an adverse ruling at 
the appellate court level. President Johnson 
has recently recognized the merit of this Re- 
publican proposal and asked the Senate to 
pass it. 

We urge enactment of the Republican pro- 
posal to establish Federal residential facili- 
ties for protecting cooperative witnesses and 
families of such witnesses in organized crime 
cases. The serious difficulty of obtaining wit- 
nesses for organized crime cases because of 
the fear of reprisal could be significantly 
countered if an effective system for protect- 
ing cooperative witnesses were established. 
In addition to housing such witnesses, the 
Federal government should establish proce- 
dures to help both Federal and local witnesses 
who fear organized crime reprisal to find 
jobs, places to live in other parts of the coun- 
try, and to preserve their anonymity from 
organized erime. 

We urge enactment of the Republican pro- 
posal empowering courts to impose extended 
sentences on convicted organized crime lead- 
ers. Present law makes no distinction be- 
tween the “streetworker” in a gambling oper- 
ation and the “boss” of the operation. The 
Republican proposal, patterned after the 
Model Sentencing Act and the Model Penal 
Code, would authorize heavier sentences for 
defendants engaged in supervisory or man- 
agement positions in organized criminal en- 
terprises. 

We urge enactment of the Republican pro- 
posal to create a permanent Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Organized Crime. Such 
æ permanent committee would focus Con- 
gressional attention on this serious problem 
and provide continuity of investigation and 
legislative oversight. Furthermore, enactment 
of this legislation would be a tion by 
Congress that organized crime is a national 
problem of highest priority. 

We commend the many Republicans who 
have developed, introduced and co-sponsored 
the aforementioned proposals as well as many 
other proposals designed to fight organized 
crime. Some of these proposals represent vital 
and specific recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission, which the Presi- 
dent has chosen to ignore. 

III. Juvenile delinquency 

In 1961 at the request of the Democratic 
Administration Congress enacted the Ju- 
venile Delinquency and Youth Offenses Con- 
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trol Act, which authorized $10 million per 
year for a 3 year program for “demonstra- 
tion projects.” In 1964 at the request of the 
Democratic Administration the law was ex- 
tended for 1 year and an additional $5 mil- 
lion authorized for a special “demonstration 
project“ in Washington, D.C. Again in 1965 
at the request of the Democratic Adminis- 
tration another extension was made. Alloca- 
tions for this 6-year program totalled $57 
million, 

What has been the impact of the Demo- 
crats’ programs? FBI figures reveal that of 
all the persons arrested between the year 
1960 to 1966, there has been a 59% increase 
in arrests of persons under 18 years of age. 
In 1960 approximately 440,000 children aged 
10 to 17 were referred to a court for a law 
violation; by 1965 court referrals of this age 
group had increased to 601,001. This repre- 
sents a 36% increase in court referrals—a 
fact not accountable to population increase 
which was only 16% during this period for 
this age group. In short, Republicans find 
that the Democrats’ “demonstration” pro- 
grams have had absolutely no visible impact 
on juvenile and youth crimes. 

The ineffectiveness of the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration in dealing with ju- 
venile delinquency was recently and openly 
confessed by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in charge of this Administration's ju- 
venile delinquency prevention programs. It 
was candidly admitted that: 

“Our national programs to prevent and 
control delinquency, which are carried on in 
a wide variety of public and private agen- 
cies, have not been adequate in the past. 

“Our current methods of dealing with 
delinquency have been relatively ineffective, 
limited in contact and impact, in some 
cases, they have been positively harmful.” 

Juvenile crime surely weakens the fabric 
of our nation for the youth offender of to- 
day is the hardened criminal of tomorrow. 
The loss of a youth to crime today represents 
a loss to the nation tomorrow in terms of 
manpower resources and additional expend- 
itures for police, criminal courts and pris- 
ons. No nation can long withstand a rising 
rate of juvenile crime. 

Republicans believe that prevention is the 
keynote to problems of juvenile crime. 
Prevention must begin in the home, but 
where the child has a broken home or vir- 
tually no guidance at home, our schools, 
churches and community organizations must 
assume greater responsibilities. 

Communities must provide more pro- 
grams of education, recreation and training 
for young people enabling them to both “let. 
off steam” and acquire skills for personal 
achievement, Private enterprise must pro- 
vide job training and job opportunities for 
young Americans, Through appropriate gov- 
ernment assistance, we must dramatically 
expand these recreation, training and job 
opportunity programs provided by the pri- 
vate sector. Many existing programs con- 
ducted by private groups and organizations 
have been successful in reducing juvenile 
crime. Additional financing would enable 
these programs to reach more young people. 
Republicans believe that government ex- 
penditures would be better spent on ex- 
panding these established and successful 
programs rather than wasting money on 
the quickly conceived, poorly planned and 
administered programs that have become 
typical of the Johnson-Humphrey Adminis- 
tration. 

Republicans believe that is it time to re- 
assess Our approach to controlling juvenile 
delinquency. All available information from 
demonstration programs and projects must 
be collected, cataloged, analyzed and eval- 
uated for development of a comprehensive 
plan or approach that will have a true im- 
pact on this serious problem. At a minimum, 
we must hope that this information will pre- 
vent us from repeating past failures, 
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We recommend that the Federal govern- 
ment establish a model juvenile crime con- 
trol system for the District of Columbia. 
Juvenile crime in the District has outpaced 
most other cities. In 1965, 6,264 persons un- 
der 18 were arrested, an increase of 17% over 
1964 and a startling increase of 63% over 
1960. It has been confessed that the $5 mil- 
lion “special demonstration” project author- 
ized in 1965 under the Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offender Control Act has had 
absolutely no impact. The President and Con- 
gress are responsible for governing the Dis- 
trict. If juvenile crime can be controlled, this 
is the city where Federal resources can prove 
it. We believe that model laws, courts and 
treatment facilities should be established to 
determine how this problem can best be 
solved. If the District of Columbia model 
succeeds the entire nation will be the bene- 
ficiary. 

We recommend that the Republican 
amended Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1968, which provides for Federal fi- 
nancial assistance directly to the States, be 
consolidated with other related Federal grant 
programs for crime control. In April 1964 
there were some 219 Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. Today there are over 400 such pro- 
grams—more than any citizen can under- 
stand and more than Congress can effectively 
review. This proliferation must be prevented. 
New programs must be consolidated and ad- 
ministered with related programs. We believe 
that the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention 
Act should be administered both at the Fed- 
eral and State levels by agencies vested with 
crime control responsibilities. We further 
believe that substantial portions of these 
Federal grants should be spent on expanding 
established and proven programs in the pri- 
vate sector. The Federal government, with 
its resources, can and should provide neces- 
sary leadership for the nation in developing 
programs and approaches to control juvenile 
delinquency. 


IV. Narcotics and dangerous drugs 


Effective control of crime requires control 
of narcotics and drug addiction, for the 
cravings of addicts frequently result in 
thefts, burglaries, muggings, prostitution, 
assaults and even murder to get money for 
drugs or the drug itself. Narcotics addicts 
are responsible for one-half of the street 
crimes committed in New York City alone. 
Today narcotics addiction and drug abuse 
is a serious problem in every major city in 
America. 

No failure of the present Administration 
has been greater or more tragic than its 
failure to deal effectively with the problems 
of narcotics addiction and drug abuse. This 
failure has been particularly manifest in its 
inability to halt illegal importation of nar- 
cotics and in its failure to adequately assist 
the States in rehabilitating drug addicts. The 
bulk of narcotics in the United States is il- 
legally smuggled into the country. The Fed- 
eral government has the legal responsibility 
of controlling such illegal importation 
through effective policing of our borders. 
Addiction will continue to grow—and the 
crime problem it produces will continue to 
increase—until the supply is cut off and the 
habit of the drug addict is broken. The Fed- 
eral government has the moral responsibility 
as well as the financial capacity to help re- 
duce addiction through medical rehabilita- 
tion. We find that the Democratic Adminis- 
tration has not met its responsibilities. 

Control of narcotics begins with control 
of illegal importation. Our ports and borders 
are the neck of illicit drug traffic. The Fed- 
eral Bureau of Customs is the agency respon- 
sible for stopping illegal importation, but 
the Bureau of Customs is also responsible for 
searching some 100,000 vessels and 250,000 
aircraft arriving annually in this country 
and for investigating thousands of other 
customs violations. 

Three separate studies of the manpower 
needs of customs enforcement operations 
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have been made during the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration. Each study has in- 
dependently arrived at the same conclusion 
and offered the same recommendation: that 
the enforcement staff of the Bureau of Cus- 
toms be increased by at least 600 positions. 
The President's Crime Commission found 
that a commitment of more men in customs 
enforcement would help reduce illicit im- 
portation and the resulting traffic in drugs. 
President Johnson has ignored all these 
repeated recommendations. 

We recommend that the enforcement and 
related staff at the Bureau of Customs be 
materially increased, 

We further recommend that the United 
States Government invite the Mexican and 
Canadian governments to assist in estab- 
lishing bi-national commissions to develop 
better methods to stem the flow of narco- 
tics, marijuana and dangerous drugs across 
common borders. 

The crime and human losses emanating 
from drug addiction cannot be reduced by 
more effective law enforcement alone. Prob- 
lems will remain until addicts are restored 
to a useful drug free life. Addicts can and 
must be rehabilitated. In 1966 Congress en- 
acted The Narcotics Rehabilitation Act, es- 
tablishing a $15 million program of grants 
to States, cities and non-profit organizations 
for treatment programs orlented to the en- 
vironment of the addict. Congress sought to 
give new direction and new dimensions to 
the Federal effort against addiction. 

We find that the Democratic Administra- 
tion has virtually ignored this program. Out 
of the original authorization of $15 million, 
this Administration requested only $4 mil- 
lion, New York State alone has committed 
$225 million for narcotics rehabilitation, To 
date, this Administration has made no grants. 
The President's refusal to lend adequate Fed- 
eral assistance is indefensible. 

The Republican Party believes the Federal 
government must shoulder a major portion 
of the costs of rehabilitating addicts, it must 
undertake research into causes and cures for 
addiction and it must fund public educa- 
tion programs on narcotics and drug addic- 
tion. 

We recommend that the Narcotic Addict 
Rehabilitation Act of 1966 be amended to 
revitalize the Federal assistance program and 
make substantial assistance available for 
State and local rehabilitation programs. 

We recommend that the Federal govern- 
ment—through the National Institutes of 
Health—substantially increase its research 
into causes of and cures for narcotic and 
drug addiction. 

We recommend that the Federal govern- 
ment prepare and widely disseminate infor- 
mation and educational materials on drug 
abuse and addiction. We further recommend 
that increased emphasis be given to develop- 
ing appropriate educational programs di- 
rected towards college students and young 
people. 

V. Firearms control 

Effective crime control cannot be accom- 
plished without controlling a principal weap- 
on of crime—firearms. Effective control of 
firearms can be accomplished without in- 
fringing upon the legitimate use of firearms 
by law-abiding citizens who acquire them 
for recreational pursuit, self-protection, and 
other lawful purposes, 

Today it is no problem for hardened crimi- 
nals, juvenile delinquents, drug addicts, the 
mentally ill, and other potentially dangerous 
persons to purchase lethal weapons freely 
and openly. State and local laws have proved 
inadequate. We find that: 

Interstate mail-order sales of firearms, pri- 
marily hand guns, to criminal elements cre- 
ates a serious problem to law enforcement 
officials throughout the United States. The 
availability of firearms through mail order 
sources enables criminals and other unde- 
sirable elements to circumvent and frustrate 
State and local laws. 
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Over-the-counter sales of firearms, pri- 
marily handguns, to persons who are not 
residents of the locale in which the dealer 
conducts his business, permits similar cir- 
cumvention. If a would-be purchaser is un- 
able to purchase a gun in his own State, 
he frequently need only travel to a neigh- 
boring State with less stringent controls. 

The principal weapon of crime is the hand 
gun. Its size, weight, and compactness make 
it easy to carry, to conceal and to dispose of, 
and particularly susceptible to criminal use. 

The Republican Party believes there is a 
need for carefully tailored Federal and State 
legislation to control the indiscriminate 
availability of firearms and prevent circum- 
vention of State and local controls of fire- 
arms. 

We call for vigorous and sustained enforce- 
ment of existing Federal and State laws. 

We recommend that all States adopt ap- 
propriate laws to meet the needs and prob- 
lems of fire arms control. 

We recommend that Congress enact legis- 
lation to control more effectively the indis- 
criminate availability of firearms and to 
assist the States in enforcing their own fire- 
arms control laws by prohibiting circumven- 
tion through mail order or out of State 
purchases. 


VI. Federal law enforcement and corrections— 
The need for reorganization 

Congress has enacted over 2,800 criminal 
statutes to protect the interests of the Fed- 
eral government. To enforce these laws, the 
Federal government maintains some 26 law 
enforcement or investigative agencies, rang- 
ing from the FBI to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. No less than eight separate Cabinet 
Departments, four independent agencies, and 
the Executive Office of the President are in- 
volved in Federal law enforcement. 

The Republican Party finds that Federal 
law enforcement is less than fully efficient, 
There is little system, method, coordination 
or order in the Federal government's ap- 
proach. Today the Federal complex has be- 
come a mass of departments, bureaus and 
agencies with duplicative staffing, competing 
responsibilities, poor coordination and cor- 
relation, and self-defeating jealousies and 
suspicions. The existing confusion, duplica- 
tion, and competition can be easily illus- 
trated. 

Federal control over organized crime is the 
responsibility of: 

The Department of Justice and within the 
Department of Justice the Criminal Division 
and particularly its Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section, the FBI and the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service; 

The Department of Treasury and within 
the Treasury Department the Secret Service, 
the Bureau of Narcotics, and the Internal 
Revenue Service, including its Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division; 

The Department of the Post Office; 

The Securities and Exchange Commission; 
and 

The Department of Labor, particularly its 
Labor Management and Welfare Pension Re- 
ports Office, 

Some of these departments, bureaus, agen- 
cies and divisions have law enforcement au- 
thority, others have investigative authority, 
some have both and others have neither. 
There is little sharing of information files, 
training facilities, personnel or equipment. 
For example, the Justice Department has re- 
ported that its newest technique against or- 
ganized crime is a multi-Federal agency 
“Strike Force.“ It has been reported, how- 
ever, the largest and most qualified Federal 
investigative agency—the FBI—does not par- 
ticipate. 

Overlapping authority runs through the 
entire structure of Federal law enforcement. 
For example: 

Federal control over narcotics is the re- 
sponsibility of three Executive Departments 
and some 9 different bureaus, agencies, and 
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divisions—despite the President’s Reorga- 
nization Plan. 

Problems of juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control are handled by six Execu- 
tive Departments and 17 different bureaus, 
agencies, and divisions, 

Research and development projects in law 
enforcement and crime prevention are un- 
dertaken by some 15 different departments, 
bureaus, agencies and divisions. 

Federal law enforcement has become so 
complex and fragmented that it has lost its 
maximum effectiveness. The trend of the 
past seven years has been to proliferate 
rather than consolidate Federal law enforce- 
ment responsibilities. 

On March 15, 1967, Republicans called 
upon the President to re-examine the orga- 
nization of Federal law enforcement and 
crime control. On February 7, 1968, the 
President responded by signing an Executive 
Order designating the Attorney General to 
“coordinate” the criminal law enforcement 
activities and crime control programs of the 
Federal government. We find this response 
inadequate. The President has only formal- 
ized the previous informal arrangement, Only 
a fundamental reorganization will bring the 
necessary effectiveness and efficiency to Fed- 
eral law enforcement and crime control. 

We recommend immediate study of the 
Federal law enforcement and crime control 
complex to effectuate a fundamental reorga- 
nization of all Federal investigative and law 
enforcement authority and administration of 
Federal crime control programs. 


Corrections and Rehabilitation 


Crime control does not end with the im- 
position of a sentence. Recidivism—the so- 
ciologist’s word to deseribe the criminal re- 
peater—is one of the greatest problems of 
our times. Today it is common for an offender 
to be released from a correctional institu- 
tion more bitter, cynical and anti-social than 
when he entered. The man who returns to 
society only to commit more crime creates an 
intolerable burden. The effectiveness of the 
corrections and rehabilitation process is as 
directly related to public safety as police pro- 
tection. Our prisons must do more than pun- 
ish and protect society from dangerous of- 
fenders; they must rehabilitate and start the 
offender on a useful life. 

The Federal government. operates a cor- 
rectional establishment which houses about 
5% of the 400,000 prison population of the 
United States. As in other areas of crime 
control, Federal responsibility for corrections, 
rehabilitation and treatment of youth of- 
fenders has proliferated without consolida- 
tion. Efficiency has been lost. Today too many 
department agencies and bureaus have cor- 
rections and rehabilitation responsibilities: 
The Department of Justice (Bureau of 
Prisons, Parole Board, and Office of the Par- 
don Authority); the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare (the Welfare Ad- 
ministration, the Office of Education, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
and the Public Health Service); the Depart- 
ment of Labor; the Executive Office of the 
President; and the Administrative Office of 
the Courts. 

We recommend creation of a consolidated 
Federal Corrections Service, with authority 
to administer Federal corrections and assist 
State and local correctional authorities. This 
agency could bring new and necessary leader- 
ship to handling and treatment of offenders. 

We further recommend that the Federal 
Corrections Service: 

Expand the use of the successful Federal 
work release programs, and residential treat- 
ment centers for prisoners returning to 
society. 

Assist States in improving probation, 
parole and prison systems by employing the 
latest methods to control and rehabilitate 
criminals. 

Sponsor training and educational programs 
for all levels of correction personnel. 
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Assist in manpower programs to train 
prison inmates in useful skills with which to 
re-enter society as useful and productive 
members of the community. 

Collect and coordinate collections and dis- 
semination of vital prison statistics and 
information relating to research and develop- 
ment in the field of corrections. 


Vil. The administration of criminal justice 


Our system of criminal justice is based on 
the idea of fairly balancing the collective 
needs of society with the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Imbalance means injustice to either 
society or the individual. The Republican 
Party finds that the administration of crimi- 
nal justice has become seriously imbalanced 
to the detriment of society. As a result an 
unhealthy cynicism has replaced respect for 
our system of criminal justice. The adminis- 
tration of criminal justice must be both 
effective and fair. 

In many respects society, the victim of 
crime, has been forgotten in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. In pursuit of indi- 
vidual rights, the rights of society have been 
left inadequately protected. We call upon 
the nation to exhibit equal concern with the 
rights of our citizens to be free from criminal 
attack, 

The courts, the pivot of the criminal jus- 
tice system, have continually expanded the 
rights of those accused of crime. However, it 
must be recognized that in the name of indi- 
vidual rights we have made the adjudication 
of guilt or innocence an endless process to the 
point where the vital element of certainty is 
being lost in our system of criminal justice. 
We release confessed criminals on harmless 
legal technicalities. We are seriously handi- 
capping our law enforcement officials. We are 
indulging increasingly in a permissive philos- 
ophy by which those final barriers to crimi- 
nal conduct, as expressed in law, are being 
eroded and regarded with indifference by vast 
numbers of citizens. The toll is very, very 
high. 

Republicans believe the existing imbalance 
must be corrected. Justice is due both the 
accused and society. The rights that shield 
the innocent from unjust conviction should 
not be the sword of the guilty to escape con- 
viction and punishment. Remedial action is 
essential. Permissive attitudes must change 
if we are to halt this trend. And much can 
be done to correct the present imbalance 
through legislation. 

We recommend a fundamental revision by 
Federal and State governments of the rules of 
criminal procedure and the laws of appellate 
review of criminal convictions. We believe 
these rules and laws can be modernized to 
minimize dilatory motions, appeals and de- 
lays in the adjudication of guilt or innocence 
without abusing the rights of the individual 
or the protections for the innocent. There is 
no justification for permitting a defendant 
to invoke endless procedures to delay the 
moment of truth of the trial day, to have 
his case tried three, four and five different 
times, or to be released on a “technicality” 
unrelated to guilt or innocence or the search 
for truth. Delay is the death of effective pros- 
ecution: witnesses become unavailable, wit- 
nesses die, documents get misplaced and 
evidence gets lost. For our laws to be effec- 
tive, justice must be swift, rational and 
certain. 

We recommend that the Congress and the 
States enact appropriate codes of police pro- 
cedures. Today law enforcement is uncertain 
about its authority. Police are especially un- 
certain about what they may or may not do— 
and far too often the end result is that they 
do not act at all. Lower courts are uncertain 
about constitutional restraints on law en- 
forcement. And nowhere is uncertainty more 
harmful. We believe legislative guidance 
must be given to law enforcement and lower 
courts through a code of prearraignment pro- 
cedures clearly setting forth appropriate 
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limits for police interrogation at the scene of 
the crime, during investigation and at the 
station house. 

The novelty and pace of change, the lack of 
factual support for new doctrine, and the 
breadth and loose language of recent Su- 
preme Court decisions have rendered it ex- 
tremely difficult for law enforcement to 
operate and to draft guidelines of practical 
effectiveness and certain constitutionality. If 
it is constitutionally impossible to define ap- 
propriate police interrogation procedures by 
legislation, we believe that the Constitution 
must be amended. No phase of law enforce- 
ment is more important than that of appre- 
hension and arrest. Society’s rights cannot be 
totally abrogated for the rights of the ac- 
cused. 

We recommend that Federal resources be 
used to develop a model court system employ- 
ing modern management technology. Sheer 
volume has affected the balance in adminis- 
tering criminal justice. Over 6 million mis- 
demeanor and felony cases are filed in State 
and local courts throughout the United States 
each year. This deluge of cases has resulted in 
calendars that permit only cursory considera- 
tion of a case. Prosecutors and judges have 
necessarily become preoccupied with clearing 
the docket and moving the cases. As a result, 
prosecutors dismiss cases or permit defend- 
ants to plead guilty to a lesser offense to avoid 
trial and judges are unable to give adequate 
attention to the defendant, his rights, the 
risk he presents to society and how he should 
be dealt with after conviction. 

Unfortunately, merely creating more judge- 
ships will not solve these problems. What is 
needed—in both Federal and State courts—is 
innovation and improvement in judicial ad- 
ministration. Court administration must 
move from the era of the ledger to the era 
of the computer and modern management 
techniques. 

VIII. The President's Crime Commission 

On January 23, 1967, the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice submitted its historic report 
to the President. This Commission, with a 
40 member staff and some 474 consultants 
and advisers, spent 18 months and almost $2 
million in an intense examination of “every 
facet of crime and law enforcement in Amer- 
ica.” Its 10 volume report contained over 200 
specific recommendations, Many of these 
recommendations called for Federal action. 

The Commission was truly a “Presidential 
Commission.” It was created by Executive 
Order of the President. It was chaired by 
Attorney General Katzenbach. Its members 
were appointed by the President. And it re- 
ported its findings and recommendations to 
the President. 

Nonetheless, the President has virtually 
ignored and failed to implement many spe- 
cific and vital recommendations of his Com- 
mission, For example, his Commission recom- 
mended that the Federal government: 

Conduct research and develop educational 
materials on narcotics and dangerous drugs. 

Establish a National Criminal Justice Sta- 
tistics Center. 

Sponsor science, technological, and crim- 
inalistics research and development programs, 

Establish a National Foundation for Crim- 
inal Research. 

Establish a Federal project to underwrite 
initial costs of new police radio equipment. 

Provide Federal assistance for the develop- 
ment of State and regional organized crime 
intelligence systems. 

Write new laws to provide new tools for 
the investigation and prosecution of orga- 
nized crime. 

And many, many more. 

The President has explicitly ignored these 
important recommendations of his Commis- 
sion, 

We recommend and pledge implementation 
of these and other vital recommendations of 
the President's Crime Commission. 
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IX. Causes of crime 


Republicans recognize that effective law 
enforcement alone will not reduce crime and 
delinquency. Crime cannot be effectively pre- 
vented or controlled until the causes of crime 
have been ascertained and eliminated. Today 
we know almost nothing about the causes of 
crime, 

We may know that compulsive gambling 
was the cause of an embezzlement, or that 
narcotic addiction was the cause of a robbery 
or madness the cause of a murder. However, 
we don’t know what caused the compulsion, 
the addiction or the madness or why they 
manifest in a particular criminal act. Al- 
though we know that crime flourishes in 
city slums where overcrowded neighborhoods 
economic deprivation, social disruption and 
racial discrimination are endemic, we also 
know crime flourishes in conditions of aflu- 
ence. 

The Report of the President's Crime Com- 
mission sheds light on many dark corners of 
the law enforcement and criminal justice 
system. But conspicuously absent from its 
report (and study) is an analysis of how to 
eliminate the causes of crime, In the place 
of analysis, the Commission merely offers 
generalizations, speculation and observations 
on how society must be improved before we 
can reduce crime and delinquency, 

Republicans agree that society must be 
improved and that we must eliminate pov- 
erty and slums, end discrimination, and pro- 
vide job training, jobs and decent housing 
for less fortunate Americans.* But too many 
factors indicate that improved economic and 
social conditions alone will not reduce crime. 
The same unfortunate conditions also exist 
for millions of Americans who do not commit 
crimes. More specific information is needed 
to guide analysis and policy making. 

Immediate study must also be made of 
the impact of court decisions and judicial 
attitudes as a causative factor in crime. 
As the former Chief Judge of the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia and member of the President's 
Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia notes in that Commission’s report: 

“My studies, observations and experience 
have led me to the conclusion that the tenor 
of some (court) decisions .. are among the 
indirect causative factors in the commission 
of crime. I do not place these decisions as a 
top factor in causation by any means, but I 
think that it is one that cannot be ignored, 
and should be considered and acted upon. 

“These court decisions .. have created, in 
my opinion, a climate hospitable to the 
belief that punishment of the guilty is far 
from certain and may be avoided by tech- 
nicalities and loopholes in the law. I believe 
that when certainty of punishment is lack- 
ing by reason of technicalities . . . the com- 
mission of crime is encouraged.” 

We recommend that the Federal govern- 
ment establish an accelerated research pro- 
gram into the causes of crime and elimina- 
tion of the causes of crime. The Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration has failed to 
develop programs of research for eliminat- 
ing the causes of crime. In January 1967 
(prior to release of the President’s Crime 
Commission Report), the Republican Con- 
gressional Leadership called for creation of 
a Federal Research Institute patterned after 
the National Institutes of Health. The Presi- 
dent's Crime Commission called for such 


*See recommendations of the Republican 
Coordinating Committee published in: The 
Alleviation of Poverty (June 1966), Housing 
and Urban Development (June 1966), The 
Human Investment (March 1966), Job Train- 
ing and Employment Opportunities for All 
Americans (April 1967), Full and Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunities (December 1967), 
Equality in America: A Promise Unfulſilled 
(September 1965), and Improving Social Wel- 
fare (December 1967). 
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research. Nothing has happened. We believe 
this research must be given top priority. 


CONCLUSION 


Republicans believe that the facts demon- 
strate and the statistics document the fail- 
ure of the Democratic Administration to 
control or reduce crime in America. The Re- 
publican Party believes that this trend will 
not be reversed without new direction, new 
measures and most importantly, new leader- 
ship. 


DR. DANIEL L. MARSH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
the people of this Nation seek answers 
to violence in the streets and on college 
campuses, as millions grope for a new 
understanding of what it means to be an 
American, the philosophy of an “old- 
fashioned” New England educator finds 
new application. 

Daniel L. Marsh, who served Boston 
University as president for a quarter of 
a century and for 17 years thereafter as 
chancellor, took as the guiding force of 
his life the conviction that education and 
moral purpose are inseparable. A Penn- 
sylvania farm voy, teacher, and minis- 
ter, in the prime of his life he managed 
to create—almost singlehandedly—the 
fifth largest private university in the 
country, establishing the paradox that a 
man of vision can also be a pragmatist. 

In Pittsburgh, as a leader of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Union, he 
built or aided in the construction of 
60 churches before departing for 
Boston to take over the university in 
1926. There, confronted by makeshift 
classrooms in brownstones scattered 
throughout the city, he drew up a blue- 
print that would unify the university on 
a single campus and—despite depression, 
war, and recessions—saw it take form. 
Hundreds of acres of land were pur- 
chased during his tenure. Seven of the 
present buildings were completed before 
his retirement in 1951. Enrollment 
tripled, the faculty quadrupled, the an- 
nual budget grew tenfold, and the major 
departments increased from nine to 16. 

At the close of the Marsh era” states- 
men and educators everywhere paid 
homage. Yet, for the most part, they 
passed over the sheer enormity of that 
physical achievement. In almost every 
instance they cited, as Alben Barkley 
cited, for example, the splendor of his 
accomplishment in “building up the in- 
tellectual and moral resources of the 
country.” 

This, of course, was the key to the 
man for whom bigness, in itself, meant 
nothing. As he had earlier used his in- 
fluence to liberalize Methodist views, at 
the university he brought students of 
many nations and religions together so 
that the “march from littleness to big- 
ness” would also be a march away from 
regional and denominational narrow- 
ness. His job, as he saw it, was spiritual 
as well as practical—the difficult task of 
creating a “university consciousness.” 

On May 28, 1968, at the age of 88, Dr. 
Marsh died in St. Petersburg, Fla. Stu- 
dents of his day will remember him as a 
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big, buoyant man with friendly smile and 
a flower on his lapel, a collector of walk- 
ing canes. At a time when he was the 
leader of the American Association of 
Colleges and Universities—numbering 
600—a trustee and director of several 
large religious, philanthropic, and busi- 
ness institutions, and a member of many 
learned societies, he remained the easiest 
man at Boston University to find and 
talk to. The “friendly president“ —his 
favorite title—believed deeply in the dig- 
nity of the individual. He was more 
“Yankee” than native New Englanders in 
driving a bargain, it was said, but always 
to a purpose beyond the immediate goal. 

Today, with the Gothic towers of a 
chapel at its center, the high-rise cam- 
pus of Boston University stands on the 
banks of the Charles River as his monu- 
ment. On learning of his death, the cur- 
rent president of the university, Dr. Ar- 
land F. Christ-Janer, said: 

Institutions live in the shadows of those 
who have gone before, who by the dedication 
of their lives have moved them forward in 
their development. The shadow of Daniel 
L. Marsh at Boston University is long and 
deep. 


But in another sense his legacy is still 
undiscovered. 

If the young of today could tune in the 
past, would they hear a chord of 
response? He once wrote: 

The university exists for the students, not 
the students for the university. 


But he would also remind them that— 

When a people undertake to do their own 
dictatorship, they assume the responsibilities 
as well as the privileges of the function. 


He was in complete agreement with 
the ideals of a generation calling for 
greater democracy in sharing the privi- 
leges of the few and applied the principle 
to his overriding concern. He said: 

The joy of living is vitally related to the 
joy of knowing. We must not play favorites, 
excluding in a high and lordly manner cer- 
tain groups and individuals from the oppor- 
tunities of higher education: 


All his life Dr. Marsh was an out- 
spoken advocate of academic freedom: 

All advancement in knowledge, all prog- 
ress in scientific research, all pursuit of truth 
depends upon academic freedom— 


He said on more than one occasion, 
but always with a characteristic reser- 
vation— 

It is the ethical implication of religion that 
gives to academic freedom its sense of 
responsibility. 


Toward the end of his career as presi- 
dent, as Americans once before groped 
for direction following World War II, Dr. 
Marsh composed 10 commandments— 
mock-serious in form but wholly earnest 
in content—for all true believers in the 
American system of government. 

“You shall adhere to the republican 
form of government, you shall keep the 
system of checks and balances inviola- 
ble,” he warned, and “remember that a 
republic is a government by law and not 
by men.” Above all, he recognized that 
lawlessness is a menace to the Republic 
itself and not alone to the chance victim 
of a crime. He urged, “Banish the poli- 
tician who seeks to ride into office on 
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waves of hate and suspicion. Guard 

against any organized faction putting 

its will in place of the will of the nation.” 

As a businessman he saw the necessity 
of sound economics in government and 
cooperation with all nations, and, as an 
educator, he knew instinctively that the 
breath of life for a republican form of 
government lies in the spirit and prac- 
tice of discussion. But he stressed the 
need to maintain the spiritual founda- 
tions of the Republic, for if ever there 
was a day when we need honesty in gov- 
ernment it is now.” Finally, promote 
education, he commanded, for only by 
education can a people maintain the 
ability for self-government. 

James Russell Lowell, who asked, How 
long will the American republic endure?” 
must have had such a man as Daniel 
Marsh in mind when he replied, “As long 
as the ideas of the men who founded it 
continue dominant.” 

Some years ago there developed be- 
tween Dr. Marsh and myself a very close 
friendship—one that I valued during his 
life—one with his passing, I shall always 
treasure. 

Mrs. McCormack and I extend to Mrs. 
Marsh and her loved ones our profound 
sympathy in her bereavement. 

The statement by President Christ- 
Janer follows: 

STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT ARLAND F. CHRIST- 
JANER UPON THE DEATH OF CHANCELLOR OF 
Boston UNIVERSITY, DANIEL L. MARSH 
Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, fourth president of 

Boston University and its chancellor since 

1951, died Monday in St. Petersburg, Fla. He 

was 88 years old. 

Someone once called him “the friendly 
president of a friendly university,” and he 
often said it was his favorite title. 

Dr. Marsh was a native of West Newton, 
Pa., and was graduated from Northwestern 
University with a baccalaureate degree in 
1906 and with a master’s degree in 1907. Both 
degrees were given with highest honors. 

In 1908, he was graduated from the BU 
School of Theology with a degree in Sacred 
Theology. He also studied at Garret Biblical 
Institute, the Universities of Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh and Geneva and at Oxford in England. 

A Methodist minister, he served in various 
pastorates until 1913, when he was elected 
General Superintendent of the Methodist 
Church Union of Pittsburgh, a post he held 
until being elected president of Boston Uni- 
versity. 

He served at BU from Feb. 1, 1926 to March 
1, 1951 when he retired and was named 
chancellor for life. Dr. Harold C. Case suc- 
ceeded him. 

Dr. Marsh was one of the last living links 
with the University’s founding fathers. At 
his inauguration in 1926, he was visited by 
three men who preceded him in the presi- 
dent’s chair: William Fairfield Warren; Wil- 
liam Edward Huntington; and Lemuel Her- 
bert Mullen. In August, 1967, Dr. Marsh 
toured the campus with BU’s current presi- 
dent, Dr. Arland F. Christ-Janer, and his 
predecessor, Dr. Case. The same month Dr. 
Marsh attended Dr. Christ-Janer's inaugura- 
tion as sixth president of Boston University. 

During Dr. Marsh's quarter century at the 
helm, Boston University’s faculty was quad- 
rupled, its student enrollment more than 
doubled, and its annual budget grew 10 times 
in size. 

He was a prime mover in developing Boston 
University’s Charles River campus. In the 
early days of his administration, the Uni- 
versity’s buildings were located in various 
neighborhoods in Boston and it was Dr. 
Marsh who conceived and promoted the idea 
of one campus with a uniform architecture. 
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When Dr. Marsh came to Boston Univer- 
sity, it had nine major departments, includ- 
ing four undergraduate colleges and five 
graduate, professional schools. When he left, 
it had 16 major departments—eight under- 
graduate colleges and eight graduate. 

A church building, which he envisioned 
as the center of the Charles River campus, 
was named the Marsh Chapel in his honor, 
by the University’s trustees to honor his 
“spirited leadership and his magnificent de- 
votion to religion and learning.” It remains 
today the spiritual center of student life. 

A dynamic public speaker, Dr. Marsh 
talked to hundreds of groups on a wide 
variety of subjects and was widely quoted. 

Speaking on religion, he once said: “What 
the world needs . . . is more catholicity and 
more protestantism both in Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism. The primary mean- 
ing of catholicity is not only universality but 
also liberality of sentiment. 

“The primary .. meaning of protestant- 
ism is to be a witness, to testify, to affirm 
one’s faith, or loyalty.” 

Of education, he once said: “Education 18 
the leading out of the individual into a full 
orbit, efficient and rightly integrated per- 
sonality—a personality endowed with the 
spirit of understanding, enabled to express 
himself fluently in the mother tongue, 
equipped to making a living while he lives 
the more abundant life, serviceable to society, 
comfortably at home with himself and his 
fellows...” 

He once said of academic freedom: We be- 
lieve and will defend academic freedom even 
as we believe in and will defend the freedom 
of religion. But, it is my conviction that the 
two are inextricably interwoven. All advance- 
ment in knowledge, all progress in scientific 
research, all pursuit of truth depends on 
academic freedom, But it is the ethical impli- 
cation of religion that gives to academic 
freedom the sense of responsibility. There- 
fore, true religion will never restrict academic 
freedom and true academic freedom will 
never belittle, or besmirch the values of re- 
ligion.” 

Dr. Marsh was a man of many hobbies, 
chief of which was working the soil at his 
summer home “Feith Druim-in-Marshfield,” 
where he grew fruit trees, vegetables and 
flowers. Almost every day during the school 
year, the lapel of his suit held a flower he 
himself had raised. 

He also had a collection of canes number- 
ing 200. 

He was active in religious and educational 
affiliations and also with business and civic 
groups. He was a director of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Co, and was, for 
20 years, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund for Life 
Insurance. 

He was president of the Board of Trustees 
of the Massachusetts State Library; senior 
member of the New England Board of Higher 
Education; Protestant Member of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Dr. Marsh was also former president and 
director of the Association of American Col- 
leges; a delegate on 10 occasions to the an- 
nual General Conference of the Methodist 
Church and for 32 years was a member of its 
Board of Education. In 1951, he was a Re- 
publican presidential elector, He was a 32nd 
Degree Mason, 

He was also a director of the American 
Automobile Association and was a trustee of 
the AAA foundation for traffic safety. An 
active Rotarian, he was a former local club 
president and district governor. 

When his retirement was announced in 
1951, Dr. Marsh received hundreds of ac- 
colades from persons throughout the coun- 
try. Vice President Alben Barkley congratu- 
lated Dr. Marsh on his work at Boston Uni- 
versity, adding, “I am sure that all those 
with whom he has been associated will re- 
gret his departure . . but will count them- 
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selves as fortunate in having had the bene- 
fits of his guidance 

The late Paul A. Dever, then Massachusetts 
governor, called him a scholar and a gentle- 
man “who knows few equals and no supe- 
riors.” Boston’s mayor John B. Hynes called 
him “an influence for tremendous good in 
the community.” 

Then Senator Henry Cabot Lodge said Dr, 
Marsh was “a distinguished and devoted 
friend” of the University and Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall cited Dr. Marsh for his work at 
the University and said “I have known Dr. 
Marsh also as a splended public citizen who 
has welcomed unselfishly every possible op- 
portunity to serve his fellow men without 
thought of gain or personal advantage.” 

For several years now, Dr. Marsh and his 
wife maintained a winter home in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he was a member of the 
International Club and the Friday Evening 
Club. 

During the summer months he lived in 
Brookline, Mass. 

The numerous honors bestowed on Dr, 
Marsh included honorary degrees from 24 
different colleges; the National Book Week 
Award in 1940 for his volume, American 
Canon; the Massachusetts Girls’ State Gold 
Medal Americanism Award for the greatest 
contribution to patriotism. 

He was a prolific writer and was author of 
numerous pamphlets and tracts. In addition 
to the American Canon, he wrote the Charm 
of the Chapel; and the Youth of America, 
both of which were well-received. 

His volume Faith of the People’s Poet is 
considered one of the most definitive studies 
of the life of John Whitcomb Riley. 

He recently completed another book The 
Roots of True Americanism which was pub- 
lished May 10 with an initial printing of 10,- 
000 volumes already sold out. 


LEE MORSE 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency here in 
the House has just lost a very fine and 
bright young man from its staff. 

Mr. Lee Morse, a counsel for the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has re- 
signed his position after more than 4 
years of service and loyal dedication. 

As Lee, a native Georgian, goes into 
the private practice of law, opening of- 
fices, both in Atlanta and Washington, 
his fellow Georgians can be proud of 
the contributions which he has made to 
the legislative process in our Nation’s 
Capitol. 

During my first term in Congress, Lee 
has been extremely helpful. His counsel 
and advice have been of inestimable 
value to me, particularly in the areas of 
investment companies, financial institu- 
tions, and credit data problems. 

Prior to his years of service on the 
Banking and Currency Committee, Lee 
was with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in Washington. 

As the Representative of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Georgia, the 
home of Lee’s mother, who is the for- 
mer Pauline Goldenberg, of Fitzgerald, 
I am pleased and proud to join with oth- 
er members of our Georgia delegation in 
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wishing Mr. Lee Morse every success in 
his practice of law. 

I include at this point, an article which 
was written in the Atlanta Journal of 
June 6, 1968, about Mr. Morse’s service 
in Washington. 


Morse Qurrs Post WirH House PANEL 


WasHincton.—Georgian Lee Morse, chief 
counsel for the House and Currency 
Committee, said Thursday that he is resign- 
ing to open law offices in Washington and 
Atlanta. 

Mr. Morse, 37, has served as counsel for 
the committee for the past four years. He 
has also worked with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the comptroller of 
currency. 

There is speculation that the move by Mr. 
Morse will make him available for work in 
the 1968 Democratic party campaign. 

“I expect to be active in the campaign,” 
he said but added that he had no statement 
on presidential politics for the present. 

A native Georgian, Mr. Morse was born in 

_ Griffin and grew up in Manchester. He re- 
ceived a master’s degree in business and a 
law degree from Emory University in At- 
lanta. 

Mr. Morse said that his practice would be 
in the field of business, corporation, and 
banking law. “I plan to open an office in 
Atlanta as well as Washington,” he said. 

Tenth District U.S. Rep. Robert G. 
Stephens Jr., D-Ga., of Athens, a member 
of the Housing, Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, praised the young Georgian’s work 
on the committee. 

“He has done a good job during his years 
with the banking committee and we will 
miss his services,“ Rep. Stephens said. 

Mr. Morse held one of the highest staff 
positions on Capitol Hill occupied by a 
Georgian. He said his resignation would be 
effective this week. 

He is a member of the Georgia Bar As- 
sociation, the federal bar, the American Bar, 
and the District of Columbia Bar. Mr. Morse 
is also president of the Automobile Club 
of America, Inc., at Savannah. 


CRIME IN THE STREETS 


Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUCKEY. Mr. Speaker, crime in 
the streets of every major city in our 
country, stretching from the college 
campuses to the ghettoes has been the 
subject of “discussion” since I have had 
the privilege of representing the Eighth 
Congressional District in the 90th Con- 
gress. 

And, yet the fact of crime has not 
lessened. It has instead worsened. It has 
finally reached the point where a man 
seeking the highest and most responsi- 
ble position in our United States, the 
Presidency, has been brutally shot down. 
It has reached the point where the re- 
maining candidates for the Presidency 
must be guarded day and night. It has 
reached the point where, if a man dis- 
agrees with the ideas of another man, 
he takes a gun and shoots him down, or 
he takes a torch and burns his property 
to the ground. 

People are asking the question, “Why 
doesn't somebody do something?” And, 
some people are looking to the Federal 
Government to police our country; to do 
something about the crime in our streets. 
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If the Federal Government responds 
to this demand by groups of US. citi- 
zens, then we will have lost our last out- 
post against Federal control. We will 
have Federal takeover in one more area 
that is best left to the local people. 

Instead, we are going to have to look 
to our State and our local law-enforce- 
ment officials to do something. 

And, of course, before they “do any- 
thing” their hands are going to have to 
be untied. 

A step was made in this direction when 
the safe streets and crime control leg- 
islation was finally passed into law in 
May. 

This legislation was a step toward re- 
turning to our local law-enforcement 
Officers, the necessary powers to safe- 
guard the lives and property of law- 
abiding citizens. 

I will never believe that we have 
reached the point of no return, but I 
will admit that it is a long way back to 
the basic principles upon which our 
country was built: respect for law and 
order and respect for another man’s 
property. 

It is not up to the Federal Government 
to police our country. The nature of our 
political institutions and the nature of 
criminal conduct are such that the pri- 
mary responsibility for maintaining law 
and order must lie with local police, local 
courts, and other local public officials. 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, in its report, entitled The Chal- 
lenge of Crime in a Free Society,” stated 
that 87 percent of the reported crimes in 
1965 consisted of acts of theft. Clearly 
the prevention of theft—of breaking into 
stores, stealing purses, robbing banks, 
and so on—can only be by local police, 
and laws dealing with this problem in a 
particular locality can best be drafted— 
indeed, can only be drafted—by local 
legislators intimately familiar with the 
problems. 

It just does not make sense to me that 
anyone who really stopped to think about 
it could suggest that the presence of 
crime and lawlessness is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal ‘Government. Who 
can best protect our homes from being 
burglarized except the local police? Who 
can best protect us from being knocked 
over the head on the street by a hood- 
lum but our local police? 

The control of crime is the business 
of every American. We must all do our 
part in our own neighborhoods and com- 
munities; we must all support our local 
police forces. 

And, as the Representative of our 
Eighth Congressional District, I intend 
to persist in my fight to give our local 
law-enforcement officials more power to 
continue fighting to keep the Federal 
Government from assuming the respon- 
sibility of policing our streets. 


THE UNTRUTH OF THE OBVIOUS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
pertinent material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the June is- 
sue of the Freeman magazine contains 
an excellent article by Mr. Yale Brozen, 
a professor of business economics, Grad- 
uate School of Business, University of 
Chicago, entitled “The Untruth of the 
Obvious.” 

The article sets forth a new theory, 
“Most obviously true economic policy 
propositions are false.” It also sets forth 
some sound statistical findings to es- 
tablish a case that minimum wage laws 
have produced a number of results which 
were not anticipated by those who have 
constantly advocated their extension and 
expansion. Under unanimous consent I 
insert the article at this point in the 
RECORD: 


THE UNTRUTH OF THE OBVIOUS 
(By Yale Brozen) 


This is the age of science as well as of 
riots—an age when we search for and dis- 
cover the laws that explain and enable us 
to understand many phenomena. Professor 
O. Northcote Parkinson, for ‘example, 
through many years of painstaking research, 
discovered the law that “expenses rise to 
meet income.” 

Parkinson has become famous for his 
law. Since I, too, would like to become fam- 
ous, I am going to propound Brozen's law: 
Most obviously true economic policy pro- 
positions are false! 

Let me illustrate with some obviously true 
poMoy propositions which are false. 

Fair Labor Standards Act was 
eee to raise minimum wage rates from 
$1.25 an hour to $1.40 on February 1, 1967, 
and to $1.60 one year later. It was obvious 
that a wage rate of $1.25 an hour would 
provide only $2,600 per year for a full-time 
worker. It was even more obvious that this 
was (and is) less than $3,000 a year, the of- 
ficial line which an annual income must 
cross if the recipient is not to be poverty 
stricken. Therefore, it was obvious that the 
minimum wage rate had to be raised to re- 
duce the number of people in poverty be- 
cause of low wages. It seemed equally 
obvious, then, that there ought to be a 
law raising the minimum wage above the 
poverty line. 

Now that the minimum wage has reached 
$1.60, the income of a full-time worker em- 
ployed at the minimum is $3,328. This, ob- 
viously, is enough to cross the poverty line 
(with due allowance for inflation) and elim- 
inate all poverty resulting from low wage 
rates (in covered occupations) . 

The question that arises, however, is 
whether the number of people in poverty 
has been decreased by eliminating all pov- 
erty resulting from wages rates below $1.60 
an hour. Obviously, if no wage is paid of less 
than $1.60 no one at work (in covered occu- 
pations) will be in poverty because of a low 
wage. 

THE UNKNOWN EFFECTS OF MINIMUM WAGE 
RATES 


Despite all this obviousness, the Increase 
in the statutory minimum wage rate has in- 
creased—not decreased—the amount of pov- 
erty in America. Although the various up- 
ward moves in the statutory minimum have 
increased the incomes of some people,’ they 
have decreased the incomes of a great many 
others by causing them to lose their jobs. 
When the minimum was increased in 1956, 
for example, unemployment among teen- 
agers and women over 45 rose despite the fact 
that total unemployment was falling. Usu- 
ally, when total unemployment falls, un- 
employment in these two groups falls twice 


Temporarily. The evidence indicates that 
the wage rates of those whose wage is in- 
creased by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
would have reached the levels dictated by 
law within a few years without the law. 
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as rapidly. However, this usual relationship 
was reversed by the rise in minimum wage 
from 75¢ to $1.00 an hour in 1956. 

The fact that increases in the statutory 
minimum wage cause some people to lose 
their jobs is hardly debatable. The evidence 
is more than ample? Even the industries 
given special treatment who are allowed to 
pay less than the full minimum have laid 
off people because of a rise in their wage 
costs. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer (January 22, 
1968) reported that the Goodwill Industries 
sheltered workshops, which are allowed to 
pay as little as 50 per cent of the statutory 
minimum, were laying off handicapped work- 
ers at the end of January because the agen- 
cy could not afford the even larger subsidy 
required than they were already paying to 
keep these people at work with the rise in the 
statutory minimum to $1.60 on February 1 
and, as a consequence, a rise in the mini- 
mum for handicapped workers in sheltered 
workshops to 80¢. 

A New York Times story on February 13, 
1967 from Greenville, Mississippi, said that 
spot checks by civil rights workers indicated 
that 100,000 people were deprived of all farm 
income because agricultural workers were 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act for 
the first time and they had to be paid $1.00 
an hour. As a result, 100,000 farm jobs were 
wiped out. 

A Wall Street Journal story on September 
7, 1965, reported the lay-off of 1,800 women 
in North Carolina crab meat packing plants 
when the minimum went from $1.15 to $1.25. 
A U.S. News and World Report story, in the 
August 17, 1964 issue, described the effects 
of the $1.25 minimum on the operation of 
a shop producing mountain-made novelties 
at Paintsville, Kentucky. The shop was 
closed, ending the jobs of 200 part-time em- 
ployees when a new wage-hour Office in Pike- 
ville pressed for strict compliance with the 
minimum wage law. A Wall Street Journal 
sampling of retailers, reported August 31, 
1961, found that package wrappers were be- 
ing dismissed, work weeks were being short- 
ened, and substandard employees were being 
laid off because retail stores were to be 
covered by the minimum wage law beginning 
September 3, 1961, as a result of new amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Southern Pine Industry Committee 
presented evidence in Senate hearings that 
imposition of the $1.00 an hour minimum in 
1956 was a major influence in the closing of 
numerous sawmills in the South. Professor 
John Peterson, in his dissertation done in 
the economics department at the University 
of Chicago, demonstrated that employment 
adjusted for output and trend fell in saw- 
mills, men’s cotton garments, and other in- 
dustries when the minimum was raised to 
$0.75 in 1950 A study of the seamless hosiery 
industry found a 13 per cent drop in em- 
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ployment in mills whose average wage was 
less than the minimum when the $0.25 an 
hour minimum was imposed in 1938 and 
subsequently raised to $0.325 in 1939. This 
did not include the decrease in employment 
in mills which went out of business. 


IMPACT ON NEGRO TEEN-AGERS 


The incidence of unemployment caused 
by increases in the statutory minimum wage 
is falling most heavily on one group. It is a 
group toward which a great deal of gov- 
ernmental effort is being directed for the 
purpose of improving their lot—Negro teen- 
agers.‘ Before the Fair Labor Standards Act 
raised the minimum wage to $1.00 in 1956, 
non-white and white male teen-age unem- 
ployment both were approximately the same, 
oscillating between 8 and 14 per cent of 
those seeking jobs, depending on the state 
of business. In 1956, when the $1.00 minimum 
went into effect, nonwhite male teen-age 
unemployment surged to levels 50 per cent 
greater than white male teen-age unemploy- 
ment. (See Table.) White male teen-age un- 
employment has stuck at high levels since 
1965, approximating or exceeding 14 per 
cent of those seeking employment in most 
years. That is a figure in excess of the max- 
imum unemployment among white male 
teen-agers in any year before 1956. Negro 
male teen-age unemployment, however, has 
gone to even higher levels than white teen- 
age unemployment since 1956, exceeding 21 
per cent of those seeking employment in 
every year in the last decade. Since the full 
application of the $1.25 minimum in 1965, 
nonwhite male teen-age unemployment has 
soared to levels 100 per cent greater than 
white unemployment. Since the rise to $1.40 
in February, 1967, nonwhite male teen-age 


RATIO OF NONWHITE TO WHITE TEENAGE MALE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT (AGES 16 TO 19) 


Nonwhite White 
Year unemploy- unemploy- Ratio 
ment ment 
(percent) (percent) 

10.0 9.8 1.0 
16.5 13.8 1.2 
14.9 13.0 1.1 

9.1 8.0 1.1 

9.0 8.9 1.0 

8.2 8.0 1.0 
14.2 13,5 1.1 
13.7 11.2 1.2 
15.3 10.4 1.5 
18.4 11.5 1.8 
26.9 15.7 1,7 
25.2 14.0 1.8 
24.1 14.0 1,7 
26.8 15.7 1.7 
21.8 13.7 1.6 
27.2 15.9 1.2 
24.3 14.7 1,7 
23.2 12.9 1.8 
21.4 10,5 2.0 
24,0 10.8 2.2 
26.6 11.6 2.3 


4 Source: Manpower Report of the President, 1967, pp. 203-204, 


16. 
Employment and Earnings and Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force, March 1968. 


unemployment has in some months been 
150 per cent greater than white unemploy- 
ment. This has occurred despite a more rapid 
decline in the nonwhite participation rate 
than in the white rate—a decline which 
carried the nonwhite rate to a level which 
has been below the white rate since 1961.“ 
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HOW TO RAISE WAGES 


The greatest help we can give the Negro 
today is to repeal the statutory minimum 
wage. Instead, we are raising it. By doing 
this, we are foreclosing opportunity for Negro 
teen-agers. Many are now unable to obtain 
the jobs where they could learn the skills 
which would enable them to earn far more 
than the statutory minimum. 

We do want low wages raised. But passing 
a law is not the way to do it, although it 
seems so very obvious that passing a law will 
raise the minimum wage rate. Unfortunately, 
what it does is to lower the wage to zero 
for a great many people. When the minimum 
wage went up on February 1, 1967, nonwhite 
teen-age unemployment jumped from 20.9 
per cent in January to 26.2 per cent in Feb- 
ruary. The increase on February 1 this year 
jumped nonwhite teen-age unemployment 
from 19.1 in January to 26.2 per cent in Feb- 
ruary (all figures seasonally adjusted). 

The lowest wage rates can be successfully 
raised by improving our technology, by in- 
creasing the amount of capital—the amount 
of tools, machines, and other equipment— 
and by allowing people entering the labor 
force to obtain jobs where they can learn 
the skills which will bring a much higher 
wage—an opportunity barred to many by the 
statutory minimum wage. The minimum 
wage cannot be raised by law without enor- 
mous deleterious effects ranging from un- 
employment for many to riots in the cities 
where the unemployment is concentrated. 


SIDE EFFECTS OF THE LAW 


Before passing on to other illustrations of 
obviously true propositions concerning eco- 
nomic policy which are false, let me mention 
a few other side effects of the minimum wage 
statute. Among other things, it has resulted 
in the maintenance of segregated work forces 
in plants where segregation would otherwise 
have disappeared. Since an arbitrary increase 
in wage rates decreases the amount of em- 
ployment, employers have found that they 
could fill the reduced number of jobs in any 
given plant with the available white workers. 
Without this forced economization of labor, 
they find it necessary to hire blacks as well 
as whites to fill the larger number of jobs. 

Another effect has been to force rural and 
Southern residents to emigrate to Northern 
and Western cities since the minimum wage 
has had its greatest impact on disadvantaged 
areas not close to major Northern and West- 
ern metropolitan markets. The result of this 
is greater population density in Northern 
city slums, a greater problem of assimilation, 
and a breakdown of order in the overpacked 
slum areas. 

A third effect is that wage rates in our low- 
est wage occupations such as domestic serv- 
ice have been depressed by the minimum wage 
laws. The people who have lost their jobs in 
covered occupations have been forced to look 
for places in noncovered work. People who 
would have left this work for better jobs in 
the covered occupations have found no jobs 
available because of the decline resulting 
from the rise in the minimum wage. As a 
consequence, the supply of people for the 
noncovered jobs has been increased by the 
minimum wage and has depressed wage rates 
for these jobs. 

OTHER POLICIES PRODUCING UNINTENDED 

EFFECTS 

There are a large number of other in- 
stances in which the government has inter- 
vened with legislation which seemed the ob- 
vious method for accomplishing some desired 
goal. However, the results, as in the case of 
the minimum wage, have been opposite those 
intended by the well-intentioned supporters 
of the legislation. Let me summarize these 
with somewhat less detailed analysis than 
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I have given you in the case of the minimum 
wage. 

A Federal effort is being made to improve 
deplorable housing conditions for migrant 
workers in the United States. Instead of im- 
proving their lot, it is making farm hands 
worse off than before. 

A law that took effect July 1, 1967, is de- 
signed to enforce Federal migrant labor 
housing standards. The result is that farm 
operators are speeding up their mechaniza- 
tion of crop harvesting rather than spend 
the money on improved housing. Such con- 
cerns as Heinz and Stokely-Van Camp are 
closing thelr workers’ camps. As a conse- 
quence, migrant workers’ jobs are disappear- 
ing and they are being forced out of rural 
slums into worse urban slums.’ 

The tariff, our tax on imports from other 
countries, is supposed to protect the levels 
of living of American workers from the com- 
petition of low-paid foreign workers. In- 
stead, it has monopolized low-paying jobs 
for Americans. It has prevented Americans 
from obtaining the better-paid jobs in our 
export industries which would have been 
available except for the trade barriers we have 
imposed.* Jobs in protected industries in the 
United States pay an average of $2.00 to $2.50 
an hour, while jobs in our unprotected ex- 
port industries pay $3.00 to $5.00 an hour. 

The Federally sponsored and subsidized 
urban renewal program was supposed to ben- 
efit poverty-stricken slum dwellers. Instead, 
it has reduced the supply of housing avail- 
able to the poor. It has forced them to pay 
higher rentals than they paid before their 
homes were destroyed.“ Also, the urban re- 
newal program has wiped out the livelihoods 
of hundreds of smal] business people whose 
places of business were destroyed. 


TVA AND REA PROGRAMS 


The Tennessee Valley program was sup- 
posed to benefit a group of people living in 
a low-income section of the country. What 
it has done ts to slow the migration of people 
out of low-productivity, low-paying jobs into 
high-productivity, high-paying jobs. It has 
subsidized people to stay put where their op- 
portunities are poor. The net result is that 
per capita income in the Tennessee Valley 
area has risen less than it would have if 
there had been no Federal program for the 
Tennessee Valley. 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
was supposed to help poverty-stricken rural 
residents. The subsidies provided for farmers 
in the program have had the opposite result. 
These subsidies have depressed rural wage 
rates and ieft low-income rural dwellers 
worse off than they would have been without 
these subsidies. Subsidized electricity and 
subsidized power equipment under the REA 
program are used to reduce farm labor re- 
quirements, The result is lower wage rates 
for farm workers than otherwise would have 
prevailed, a consequence of the reduced de- 
mand for their services. 

Transportation regulation such as that car- 
ried on by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the case of railroads, trucks, barge 
lines, and oil pipe lines, by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in the case of airlines, by the 
Federal Maritime Commission in the case of 
ocean carriers, and by the Federal Power 
Commission in the case of gas pipe lines, 
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was supposed to protect the consumer of 
transportation services from the exaction of 
high prices by monopolies and protect small 
businessmen from discriminatory rates. In- 
stead, prices are higher and transportation 
rates are more discriminatory than they 
would be in the absence of governmental 
regulation.” Most of these agencies set price 
floors, not ceilings, which is hardly a method 
of encouraging lower transportation rates. 
Usury laws are supposed to protect people 
from extortionate interest rates. However, the 
net result appears to be that it simply bars 
many people from obtaining legal loans be- 
cause legal lenders will not lend where risks 
are so high that the legally allowed return is 
not compensatory. The illegal lending racket 
has sprung up as a result of usury laws. It 
is surely true that the borrowers from illegal 
lenders pay much higher interest rates than 
they would if there were no usury laws. 
When we became concerned about safety 
on the highway and found that most people 
did not willingly buy seat belts, padded dash 
boards, and collapsible steering gear which 
would not stab the driver in a collision, it 
seemed obvious that injuries could be re- 
duced by passing a law forcing manufac- 
turers to install these items as standard 
equipment. What is not so obvious, and is a 
relevant piece of data which we did not 
bother to determine, is what this does to the 
average replacement rate and the average 
life of automobiles. Since this equipment 
makes a car more expensive, auto users 
find it economical to drive their cars longer 
than they otherwise would. The consequent 
higher average age of cars may result in more 
failures of parts, more limited use of the 
latest advances in making automobiles safe, 
and more dangerous highway travel with 
greater frequency of injury and death. 


DEVICES TO END POVERTY 


When we became concerned about poverty, 
we attempted to meet the situation by such 
devices as various poverty programs, provi- 
sion of job training facilities, generous relief 
programs, more state grants to educational 
establishments operated by the state, length- 
ened periods of compulsory school attend- 
ance, and an assortment of similar devices. 
These are the obvious ways. What is unobvi- 
ous is that the state causes much of the 
poverty that concerns us, partly by the taxes 
it imposes to support these programs, partly 
‘by its various interventions in the market. 

Minimum wage laws create poverty by 
forcing people into unemployment. Agri- 
cultural price support programs make peo- 
ple poor by raising the price of food and by 
decreasing job opportunities through the 
production restrictions imposed to maintain 
high agricultural prices. Transportation reg- 
ulation prevents industry from moving to 
disadvantaged regions where the poor live 
and providing jobs for them. It increases the 
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cost to the poor of migrating to regions 
where better-paying jobs can be found and 
prevents them from curing their own pov- 
erty. Union-supporting legislation causes 
poverty by permitting and encouraging union 
power to grow to the point where it can 
be and is used to restrict the entrance of 
the poor into higher-paying jobs." The reg- 
ulation of the field price of natural gas 
by the FPC increases its price and the price 
paid by the poor for cooking and heating 
fuel,“ thus deepening the poverty of the 
poor and forcing some over the borderline 
into poverty. We could do more for the poor 
by the repeal of all this legislation than we 
can possibly do by the special enactments 
designed to help the poor. 
BROZEN’S LAW NO. 2 


This brings me to Brozen’s second law: 
Whenever we have an impulse to pass a lau 
to alleviate some problem, the more appro- 
priate action is to repeal a law. Again, per- 
mit me to “prove” my law by example. 

We are currently concerned about the 
riots in our cities. The reaction to this 
problem has been to consider additional 
legislation. Several proposed acts are before 
Congress at this moment ranging from mak- 
ing it a crime to cross state lines to foment 
riots to the institution of new government 
agencies to do such things as financing and 
subsidizing the purchase of private dwell- 
ings by the poor. 

Let us consider one fact: the majority of 
those arrested during riots of arson, making 
Molotoy cocktails, sniping, looting, and the 
like are Negro males between the ages of 16 
and 20. I would suggest that part of the rea- 
son we find such people involved in these 
activities is that many of them are unem- 
ployed. More than 25 per cent of Negro male 
teen-agers who would like to have jobs and 
have been serious enough about this to en- 
gage in some job-seeking activity are unem- 
ployed. Theodore C. Jackson, the Negro man- 
ager of the Fifth Avenue branch of the 
Bowery Savings Bank in New York, has ob- 
served that “if a guy’s busy enough involving 
himself in personal betterment, he doesn't 
have time for rioting.” Since a major reason 
many Negro teen-agers are frustrated in their 
attempts to better themselves is the mini- 
mum wage law, we can do more to end the 
rioting problem by repealing this law than 
by enacting additional laws. 

I should add that a major element in the 
Newark riot was the fact that some 22,000 
Negroes were about to be deprived of their 
homes by the Urban Renewal Program. Re- 
peal of this statute would contribute more 
to ending the riot problem than the enact- 
ment of additional statutes. 

Still another reason that Negroes are frus- 
trated in their attempts to better themselves 
is the fact that unions keep Negroes out of 
many jobs and severely restrict their entrance 
into apprenticeship programs. Repeal of the 
Wagner Act and the Norris-La Guardia Act 
would do more to open up opportunities for 
Negroes than the Manpower Development Act 
has managed to do to date or is likely to ac- 
complish in the future. Employers spend $20 
billion a year training people for jobs and 
they make jobs available for the people they 
train. The Office of Economic Opportunity 


_spends $2 billion a year training people for 


jobs and many of the jobs for which they 
train people do not exist. The ship's steward 
training program is a prime example of this. 
Experienced ship's stewards are finding it 
difficult to obtain jobs in the d 

American merchant marine, yet the OEO is 
training more people for these nonexisting 


u H. Gregg Lewis, “Relative Employment 
Effects of Unionism,” American Economic Re- 
wiew, May, 1964. 

* R. W. Gerwig, “Natural Gas Production: 
A Study of the Costs of Regulation,” The 
Journal o/ Law and Economics, October, 1962. 
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positions. Opening up employer training pro- 
grams to Negroes by reducing the power of 
unions to restrict entrance to these programs 
can accomplish more than additional appro- 
priations for the OEO. The repeal of the 
Wagner Act would do more to accomplish 
this than all the state and Federal fair em- 
ployment practices acts will ever accom- 
plish. * 
DISORGANIZED FAMILY LIFE 

Still another factor in producing riot-prone 
Negroes is the disorganization present in Ne- 
gro family life. A great many Negro youths 
come from broken homes—and we know the 
psychological problems this creates and the 
tendencies toward juvenile delinquency. 
Many of these broken homes are a result of 
our Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
laws. If a mother with dependent children 
will get rid of her husband, we will pay her 
handsomely for doing so in twenty-eight 
states.“ This may be an important factor 
in accounting for the rise from 30 percent of 
the families in some Negro ghettos having 
no male breadwinners to 44 percent in the 
past two decades.” Perhaps we should repeal 
this law, or at least some parts of it. 

Let me add another instance where re- 
pealing laws would alleviate problems on 
which additional legislation is being pro- 
posed, Agricultural interests are proposing 
the restriction of imports of Danish cheese 
and Australian boneless beef. They are also 
proposing price-support programs for dairy 
products and additional purchase programs 
for other products, An enlargement of the 
Soil Bank Program and other programs for 
taking land out of cultivation in order to 
reduce the magnitude of farm-produced 
surpluses is also being proposed. Instead of 
enacting programs to take more land out of 
cultivation, why not. repeal the reclamation 
program and avoid putting more land into 
cultivation if all this does is make it neces- 
sary to take more land out of cultivation? 


PREVIOUS APPLICATIONS OF BROZEN’S SECOND 
LAW 


I should say that we have occasionally 
recognized that the way to solve a problem 
is to repeal a law rather than enact another. 
In the late 1940's, we found that little re- 
search was being done to develop applica- 
tions for synthetic rubber and little was 
being done to reduce the cost of synthetic 
rubber. It was proposed that Congress should 
enact a law enlarging the government’s 
synthetic rubber research. Another Congress- 
man proposed, instead, that the law monop- 
olizing the ownership of synthetic rubber 
facilities by the government be repealed. 

The government ownership law was re- 
pealed and the Federal government sold its 
synthetic rubber plants in 1953. Private re- 
search on rubber promptly leaped to over 
$100,000,000 a year. After that occurred, the 
price of synthetic began declining, and its use 
began to broaden enormously.* 

The same sort of action occurred in the 
case of atomic energy. Complaints had grown 


“Harold Demsetz, “Minorities in the Mar- 
ket Place, North Carolina Law Review, 
February, 1965. 

“For one example and the consequences, 
see D. Farney, “Cash Premium to Break up 
the Family,“ Wall Street Journal, November 
30, 1967, p. 16. 

15 “In the 1960's, women have headed about 
23 percent of all nonwhite families, compared 
to about 9 percent of the white families.” The 
number of nonwhite families with a female 
head rose by 47 percent from 1950 to 1960 
while nonwhite families with a husband or 
other male head rose by 20 percent and 11 
percent respectively. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, op. cit., pp. 36, 182. 

R, Solo, “Resarch and Development in 
the Synthetic Rubber Industry,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, February, 1954. 
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to a vociferous level by 1954 that the billions 
being spent by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion were not producing the hoped-for re- 
sults In making nuclear energy an economic 
industry. We had been promised that the 
power of the atom would be making deserts 
bloom by 1950, and there were no deserts in 
bloom. In 1954, we repealed the law mono- 
polizing atomic energy research for the gov- 
ernment. Within a decade, three different 
companies each developed economic means 
for generating electricity with atomic fuels, 
although at the pace at which developments 
had been coming before 1954 it did not ap- 
pear that this would occur for at least three 
decades. 

Perhaps the most famous instance of a 
repeal of laws as a method of solving a prob- 
lem is the repeal of the corn laws in Great 
Britain in the 1840's. Food prices were high 
and poverty widespread in Great Britain in 
the early nineteenth century. With the repeal 
of British corn laws (Le., their tariffs), one of 
the most remarkable rises in affluence that 
has ever occurred in world history took place 
in the following decades. 

Perhaps we ought to pick a few laws to 
start work on and form a league for their 
repeal. In England, Richard Cobden and 
John Bright formed an anti-corn law league 
and managed the repeal of the laws within 
a few years. We might start to work, if you 
wish to start at the local level, on the repeal 
of city ordinances limiting the number of 
taxicabs. I find it a problem to obtain a taxi 
in most cities to which I go except Wash- 
ington, the only major city which does not 
limit the number of cabs by ordinance. 

At the national level, the most important 
single law in need of repeal is the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. I gave its minimum wage 
provisions as much attention as I did be- 
cause it is high on my list for priority ac- 
tion. A league to repeal the Fair Labor 
Standards Act could begin its work by edu- 
cating people to the iniquitous effects of 
minimum wage rates, These help to main- 
tain segregation in plants. They cause severe 
unemployment among Negro teenagers. 
They block the education of those most in 
need of education. They force the movement 
of people from where they would like to 
live to where they do not like to live. They 
cause overcrowding of cities and the de- 
velopment of slums, They are a major cause 
of civil commotion. They breed the rioters 
who have been burning our cities. 

These results should be enough to im- 


peach any law. If we want seriously to work 


on our problems of slums, segregation, un- 
employment, and riots, here is the place to 
begin. Don’t pass another law. Repeal this 
law. 


ICE CREAM CORNUCOPIA 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr: Speaker, with 
apologies to all my good friends who 
operate drugstores and soda fountains, 
indications are that we will be subject to 
more “cake-and-ice-cream solutions” to 
our national problems by one well quali- 
fied in this area. Vice President Hum- 
PHREY, with 30 newsmen looking on, 
treated 10 young children to ice cream 
in the Senate dining room, while on the 
same day a Senate investigating sub- 
committee was probing the use of over 
$900,000 in poverty funds in the Chicago 
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area. It is hoped that the Vice President 
will forget his drugstore days in Min- 
nesota and help track down the use of 
thousands of dollars in poverty funds 
which never reached the deserving poor 
and needy. The appropriation of addi- 
tional funds will be no remedy if con- 
niving operators and inept programs di- 
vert poverty funds from their destina- 
tions. After all, ice cream is but a dessert 
to supplement the staples of everyday liv- 
ing. Future promises of more poverty 
assistance dispensed through the Federal 
Government will be as disastrous as 
abuses in the program to date. There 
seems, for some, to be no way to dispel 
the misconception that a wasteful Fed- 
eral program can be set right by an in- 
crease in funds. Past unfulfilled promises 
to those in need will never be supplanted 
by any amount of ice cream. 

I include the article “Sees Ice Cream 
Cone of Plenty,” by Judith Martin, in 
the Washington Post of June 21, 1968, 
in the Recorp at this point: 

SEES Icke CREAM CONE OF 
(By Judith Martin) 

Unlimited ice cream for children of Poor 
People’s leaders was a campaign promise 
made yesterday by Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey. 

“If I'm elected President, you'll have to 
come to the White House and we'll have 
even more ice cream than here,” the Vice 
President said after he had supplied three 
rounds of dessert to the children of Mrs. 
Martin Luther King Jr., the Rev. Ralph David 
Abernathy and the Rev. Bernard Lee. They 
were his guests late yesterday afternoon in 
the Senate Dining Room. 

While Mrs. King was seeing women leaders 
in connection with her woman-power move- 
ment, and Mr. Abernathy and Mr. Lee were 
working on the Poor People’s Cam the 
children went sightseeing with Rachel Ward 
and Cecil Thomas, both King family friends. 

They were unbelievably well behaved—with 
a politeness that went far beyond just not 
spilling milk or throwing cookies. 

Yolanda King, 12, tactfully promised that 
they would visit him “when you get to be 
President.” Bernice Albertine King, 5, had 
a brief negative phase (V.: “Is your ice 
cream cold?” B.A.: No“) but then gave 
him enough spontaneous hugs and kisses in 
front of the cameras to melt any middle-aged 
politician’s heart. 

After the treat, the children solemnly 
thanked not only their host, but the res- 
taurant manager, Robert Parker, and the 
waitresses. 

There were about 30 newsmen leaning over 
the ten children as they ate, and after a while 
the Vice President—who had heard the chil- 
dren's parents discussing hunger in America 
only the day before—began to get the idea. 

Ice cream and pie was ordered all around 
and put on the Vice President’s bill. “I want 
you to know that these people have never 
eaten so well in their lives,” the Vice Presi- 
dent told the children. 


PLENTY 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1968 : 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
very soon we will be called upon to con- 
sider the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, a landmark piece of 
legislation for those of us who wish to 
make the long-stated congressional goal 
of “a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American,” 
a reality. 

This bill, H.R. 17989, will carry us 
3 years along the road to President 
Johnson’s recently stated goal of pro- 
viding 26 million new or rehabilitated 
housing units within the next 10 years. 
Six million of these will be federally 
assisted units for low- and moderate- 
income families and will wipe out the 
shameful substandard dwellings where 
20 million Americans now live. 

I was pleased to note that the Denver 
Post recently outlined the programs con- 
tained in this bill in an editorial urging 
its passage. I would like to share this 
editorial with my colleagues and include 
it at this point in the RECORD: 


Historic HOUSING BILL MERITS SUPPORT 


Nearly 20 years ago, the Federal Housing 
Act of 1949 set as a national goal the pro- 
vision of “a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American.” Most mid- 
dle and upper income Americans would say 
today this goal has been well met. 

But the blighted areas and slums of our 
cities also testify to the fact that this goal 
never has been met for lower income citizens, 
So a massive, 303-page bill passed by the 
Senate Tuesday represents, at long last, a 
real attempt to provide decent housing for 
them too. 

The most significant innovation in the 
measure, S. 3029, is the mortgage interest 
subsidy plan originally advanced by Sen. 
Charles Percy, R-III. This is designed to help 
lower income families meet the monthly pay- 
ments on new or rehabilitated homes costing 
as much as $15,000 to $20,000. 

This would be done by requiring a low- 
income family to put 20 per cent of its 
monthly income into home mortgage pay- 
ments—enough to pay principal, insurance, 
taxes and at least 1 per cent interest. Then 
the government would pay the m 
lender the difference between that and the 
going market rate of interest. 

The bill authorizes $300 million for this 
program over the next three years. It is esti- 
mated this is enough to house 500,000 lower 
income families. 

A twin program, using the same interest- 
subsidy scheme, would provide rental or co- 
operative housing for lower income people. 
In this case, the family would be required 
to pay 25 per cent of its income monthly as 
rent. Again, the government would make up 
the difference in interest required to handle 
the mortgage on either new or rehabilitated 
rental property. 

Another $300 million is authorized for this 
program over the next three years—sup- 
posedly enough to build or rehabilitate 700,- 
000 rental units. 

Thus the two programs, if fully funded, 
would provide decent housing for 1,200,000 
lower income families. If the measure did 
nothing else, this would make it the most 
significant housing bill since 1949. 

But the bill also authorizes: 

Creation of federally chartered, privately 
funded national partnership” corporations 
to invest in lower income housing on a mas- 
sive nationwide scale; 

A $500 million insurance program for se- 
curities issued by developers of “new towns”; 

A federal reinsurance program to encour- 
age property insurance in urban, riot-vulner- 
able areas; 

Grants to cities for quickie, small-scale 
neighborhood renewal programs, and much 
more. 
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There is even authorization for FHA to 
guarantee m on vacation homes 
valued up to $20,000. That, no doubt, will be 
very big in Colorado’s mountain resort areas. 

There reportedly are grumblings in the 
House about parts of this vast conglomer- 
ate bill. With so many programs, this is un- 
derstandable; there must be something in it 
for almost anyone to grumble about. 

Yet the fact that the Senate passed it, 67 
to 4 argues that there is also in this measure 


a great many features that are vitally needed 


long overdue, and thoroughly worthwhile. 

We believe the House should pass it with- 
out much change. This is likely to be the 
most historically significant bill to come be- 
fore this session of Congress. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FRELINGUYSEN (at the request of 
Mr. McCuure), for 30 minutes, June 25; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GoopELL (at the request of Mr. 
McCuvre), for 1 hour, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack, for 15 minutes, to- 
day; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. TIERNAN) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter:) 

Mr. Rocers of Florida, for 30 minutes, 
on June 26, 

Mr. Ftoop, for 60 minutes, on July 17. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. SmıtH of Iowa to revise and ex- 
tend remarks on the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare appro- 
priation bill and to include statistical 
material, and some tables. 

Mr. Michl and to include an edi- 
torial. 

Mr. MICHEL to include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables with his remarks made 
today in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Manon and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Srercer of Wisconsin to revise 
and extend remarks on the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriation bill and to include certain 
extraneous. matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McCiure) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CONTE. 


Mr. KEITH. 
Mr. Bray in three instances. 
Mr. MIZE. 


Mr. TAFT. 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia in two in- 
stances. 
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ASHBROOK, 
. McCuoure in three instances. 
MARTIN. 
REINECKE. 
NELSEN. 
PolLLock in two instances, 
DERWINSKI. 
DICKINSON. 
Mr. McCuory. 
Mr. RumsrFeEtp in two instances. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Trernan) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 
Mr. Lone of Maryland in two instances. 
Mr. EXLBERG. 
Mr. BRINKLEY. 
Mr. Gonza.ez in four instances. 
Mr. HERLONG. 
Ne. Downy. 
Mr. NICHOLS. 
Mr. WALKER. 
Mr. Downrnc in two instances, 
Mr. GILBERT. 
Mr. Carey in two instances. 
Mr. Garnes in two instances. 
Mr. HUNGATE. 
Mr. Kyros. 
Mr. NIX. 
Mr. Morris of New Mexico. 
Mr. RIVERs. 
Mr. Marsu in two instances. 
Mr. Rarick in four instances. 
Mr. HANNA. 
Mr. Wo trr in two instances. 
Mr. Reuss in six instances. 
Mr. LEGGETT. 
Mr. Murry of New York. 
Mr. RODINO. 
Mr. ROSENTHAL in four instances. 
Mr. Dow. 
Mr. BEvILL in three instances. 
Mr. VANIK. 
Mr. CULVER. 
Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp. = 
Mr. Hacan in two instances. 
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SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1206. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Samuel J. Cole, U.S. Army (retired); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1501. An act for the relief of Gyorgy 
Sebok; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2181. An act for the relief of Gong Sing 
Hom; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2385. An act for the relief of Jorge L. 
Machado; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2675. An act for the relief of José 
Estrada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2731. An act for the relief of Basil Row- 
land Duncan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 3012. An act for the relief of Dr. Eduardo 
Fernandez-Dominguez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3038. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
A. Santayana; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3039. An act for the relief of Dr. Orlando 
8 Ramos; to the Committee on the Judi- 

ary. 
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S. 3041. An act for the relief of Dr. Gulller- 
mo I. Gonzalez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3095, An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to extend and improve the pro- 
grams relating to the training of nursing and 
other health professions and allied health 
professions personnel, the program relating 
to student aid for such personnel, and the 
program relating to health research facilities, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3210. An act for the relief of Marcelina 
T. Reyes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S.J. Res. 153. Joint resolution to proclaim 
the week beginning May 1, as “Youth Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1705. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R. 7882. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Navy at certain U.S. naval stations in 
Florida: 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 
Belk; 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John 
M. Stevens; 

H.R. 10135. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies while serv- 
ing in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; 

H.R. 11959. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt; 

H.R. 13315. An act to amend section 127 of 
title 28, United States Code, to define more 
precisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia; 

H.R. 14907. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 14910. An act to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to give 
the Federal Communications Commission au- 
thority to prescribe regulations for the manu- 
facture, import, sale, shipment, or use of 
devices which cause harmful interference to 
radio reception; 

H.R. 15216. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of Prisons to assist State and local govern- 
ments in the improvement of their correc- 
tional systems; 

H.R. 15345. An act to provide security meas- 
ures for banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, and to provide for the appointment 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation as receiver; 

H.R. 15951. An act to provide for uni- 
form annual observances of certain legal 
public holidays on Mondays, and for other 
purposes; 

HR. 16127. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of officers for the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 16162. An act to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to ap- 
prove extension of certain loans, guarantees, 
and in connection with exports 
from the United States in order to improve 
the balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States; 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 16451. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
several governments of Central America in 
the prevention, control, and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest; and 

H.R. 17002. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 3159. An act authorizing the trustees of 
the National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded by 
Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Third 
Street, and Madison Drive NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and making provision for 
the maintenance thereof; and 

S. 3363. An act to name the U.S. customs- 


house, Providence, R.I, the John E. 
Fogarty Federal Building.” 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.) , under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
to meet tomorrow, Wednesday, June 26, 
1968, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1965. A letter from the Commissioner, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1967, pursuant 
to the act of June 11, 1878, as amended; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


604 of the 1966 amendments to the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act, as amended; to the com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

1967. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need for more competition in 
procurement of aeronautical spare parts, De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

1968. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 18, United States Code, to 
protect the people of the United States 


Judiciary. 

1969. A letter from the executive vice 
president, Agricultural Hall of Fame, trans- 
mitting a report on the audit of the Agri- 
cultural Hall of Fame for the fiscal year Sep- 
tember 1966 through August 1967, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 86-680; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1970. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to curtail the mailing of certain 
articles which present a hazard to postal em- 
ployees or mail machines by im- 
posing restrictions on certain advertising and 
promotional matter in the mails, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1224. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 10564, a bill to 
amend section 2(3), section 8c(2), and sec- 
tion 8c(6) (I) of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended (Rept. 
No. 1581). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1225. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 14096, a bill to amend 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to prescribe penalties for the possession of 
LSD and other hallucinogenic drugs by un- 
authorized persons (Rept, No. 1582). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules, 
House Resolution 1226. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of S. 2484, an act to 
authorize the extension of the additional 
Senate Office Building site (Rept. No. 1583). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
H.R. 17134. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1970 and 1971 for the 
construction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States Code, 
and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1584). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R, 17989. A bill to assist in the 
provision of housing for low- and moderate- 
income families, and to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment. (Rept. No. 1585). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 18100. A bill to empower postal in- 
spectors to serve warrants and subpenas and 
to make arrests without warrant for certain 
offenses against the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary . 

By Mr. HERLONG (for himself, and 
Mr. CONABLE) : 

HR. 18101. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct an in- 
equity with respect to the applicability of 
the rules involving recognition of gain or 
loss on sales or exchanges in. connection 
with certain liquidations; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H.R. 18102. A bill to amend the provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, relating to the lease and trans- 
fer of tobacco acreage allotments; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 18103. A bill to limit the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts to review 
certain rulings in State criminal cases, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 18104. A bill to revise the law govern- 
ing contests of elections of Members of the 
House of Representatives, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. BEVILL: 

H.R. 18105. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to add social security 
benefits to the annuity and pension pay- 
ments which are exempt from levy there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 18106. A bill to authorize a study for 
a waterway connecting the Savannah and 
Tennessee Rivers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18107. A bill to disarm lawless persons 
and assist State and Federal enforcement 
agencies in preventing and solving gun 
crimes by requiring registration of all fire- 
arms and licenses for purchase and posses- 
sion of firearms and ammunition, and to 
encourage responsible State firearms laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 18108. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Hunger; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 18109. A bill for the relief of certain 
distressed aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 18110. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and ir- 
responsible use of firearms, and to assist 
in the prevention and solution of crime by 
requiring a national registration of firearms, 
establishing minimum licensing standards 
for the possession of firearms, and encourag- 
ing the enactment of effective State and 
local firearms laws, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 18111. A bill to incorporate the Currie 
Woods Violet Flower Club; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18112. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to employers for the ex- 
penses of providing job training programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mrs. 
Dwyer, Mr. ADAIR, Mr. ANDERSON of 
Illinois, Mr. ARENDS, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
BIESTER, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. BROWN 
of Michigan, Mr. Burron, Mr. Car- 
TER, Mr, CEDERBERG, Mr. COWGER, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Curtis, Mr, DENT, 
Mr. EILBERG, Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp, Mr. FPRELINGHUYSEN, Mr. 
GALLAGHER, Mr. GOODELL, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. Harrison, and Mfrs, 
HECKLER of Massachusetts). 

H.R. 18113. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. KUPFER- 
MAN, Mr. KUYKENDALL, Mr. KYROS, 
Mr. Lamp, Mr, Lennon, Mr. LUKENS, 
Mr. McCiosKey, Mr. McCuttocn, 
Mr. McDapg, Mr. MacGrecor, Mrs. 
May, Mr. Murs, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PATTEN, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PRYOR, Mr. PETTIS, 
Mr. PoLLOcCK, and Mr, QUIE) : 

H.R. 18114. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 


Operations. 
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By Mr. ROTH (for himself, Mr. Rrvuss, 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. SMITH of Okla- 
homa, Mr. STANTON, Mr. STEIGER of 
Wisconsin, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
WATKINS, Mr. Bon WILSON, Mr. 
CHARLES H. WIILSsoN, and Mr. 
ZWACH) ; 

H.R. 18115. A bill to create a catalog of 
Federal assistance programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.R. 18116. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery within the 
Manassas National Battlefield Park, Va.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18117. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. J. Res. 1364. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H. J. Res. 1365. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H. J. Res. 1366. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Crime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H. J. Res. 1367. Joint resolution creating a 
Joint Committee To Investigate Orime; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H. Res. 1227. Resolution that it is the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States enter into an agreement with 
the Government of Israel for the sale of mili- 
tary planes, commonly known as Phantom 
jet fighters, necessary for Israel's defense to 
an amount which shall be adequate to pro- 
vide Israel with a deterrent force capable of 
preventing future Arab aggression by offset- 
ting sophisticated weapons received by the 
Arab States, and on order for future delivery, 
and to replace losses suffered by Israel in the 
1967 conflict; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

H. Res. 1228. Resolution that there is here- 
by created a select committee which is au- 
thorized and directed to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the rela- 
tion between the display of violence in tele- 
vision programs and crime in the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 

354. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Louisiana, relative 
to H.R. 3896, the Mosquito Control Act of 
1967; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

355. Also, memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Louisiana, relative to declaring 
that area of Louisiana now flooded by the 
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Mississippi River and other rivers a disaster 
area; to the Committee on Public Works, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18118. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Cabibi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18119. A bill for the relief of Nunzio 
Vitale; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

E.R. 18120. A bill for the relief of certain 
Armed Forces personnel and U.S. civilian em- 
ployees; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18121. A bill for the relief of Hristina 
Kostopoulos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 18122. A bill for the relief of Vasil and 
Anthoula Thanasis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 18123. A bill for the relief of Israel 
Baumohl; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18124. A bill for the relief of Praxedes 
Cantor; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18125. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ar- 
vind J. Madhani, and his wife, Mandakini 
Madhani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18126. A bill for the relief of Ithak 
Steimetz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 18127. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Di Froscia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 18128. A bill for the relief of Raffaele 
Turri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R. 18129. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Marcella Coslovich Fabretto; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 18130. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Scatigno; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 18131. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Chiaravallotti; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18132. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Ciccone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 18133. A bill for the relief of Luciano 
Vighi, Oliba Vighi, and Claudio Vighi; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MESKILL: 

H.R. 18134. A bill to authorize the use of 
the vessel Mouette in the coastwise trade; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MIN SHALL: 

H.R. 18135. A bill for the relief of Efraim 

Shmueli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 18136. A bill for the relief of Aspacia 

Aspoulis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 18137. A bill for the relief of Marta 
aay Giusto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 4 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 18138. A bill for the relief of Elisa 
aE to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 È 
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U.S. AID TO SOVIETS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Extensions of Remarks an editorial 
entitled “U.S. Aid to Soviets,” published 
in Human Events, of Washington, D.C., 
May 18, 1968. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Arp To SOVIETS 

The LBJ Administration is still support- 

ing that controversial Soviet-Flat deal. As 
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Human Events readers will recall, the State 
Department for several years has been push- 
ing for a plan whereby the United States 
would partially subsidize and partially 
equip with high-quality machine tools a 
Fiat automobile plant in the Soviet Union. 
This plan was boosted even though expert 
testimony revealed such a plant could be 
quickly put to wartime use and that 
America would be bolstering the industrial 
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base of the chief supplier of North Viet 
Nam. 

As a result of rising opposition among 
lawmakers to any such deal, Congress earlier 
this year, largely through the efforts of 
Senators Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) and Harry 
Byrd (D.-Va.) and Representatives Paul Fino 
(R.-N. T.) and Glenard Lipscomb (R.—Calif.), 
effectively blocked the Export-Import bank 
from financing the Fiat fiasco. 

The government, however, can still permit 
the Soviets to avail themselves of non-sub- 
sidized U.S. machine tools. And this the 
Soviets have proceeded to do. 

On April 19 the Commerce Department 
issued a license to export gear-making 
machinery, valued at $8.9 million, for use 
in the Soviet’s Fiat plant. Sen. Jacob Javits 
(R.-N.Y.) approved the decision, saying that 
the license was granted on a finding that 
the equipment could be sold without detri- 
ment to our national welfare. 

Yet the Commerce Department letter ex- 
plaining the transaction, signed by Lawrence 
O. McQuade, assistant secretary for domes- 
tic international business, is far from re- 
assuring on this score. Indeed, he does not 
even exclude the possibility that the ma- 
chinery will be used for military purposes. 

McQuade says only that it is not likely to 
be used” for war-ma He concedes, 
moreover, that a “few of the machines could 
produce gears for heavy trucks or helicop- 
ters. . (emphasis added).” 

Rep. William J. Scherle (R—Iowa) has 
blasted the entire transaction. It is com- 
mon knowledge, says Scherle, that the “first 
industrial complex to be diverted to a war 
economy is an automotive plant. This has 
been done many times in Detroit.” At the 
present time, he adds, the North Vietnamese 
and the Viet Cong are even making use 
of Soviet-made bicycles as a means of 
transportation, so why isn’t it logical that 
they'll make use of Soviet machinery that 
can manufacture helicopters and trucks? 

“It is time,“ Scherle stressed, for the 
American people to understand the impli- 
cations of a policy which sends American 
boys to fight enemies which we ourselves 
are supplying.” 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
CONTROL ACT OF 1968 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the House passed by 
an overwhelming vote H.R. 15414, the 
Revenue and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968. I voted for that act because of the 
need for the Government to exercise 
stringent controls over the expenditures 
of the resources and finances of the 
American people. 

Before voting for that measure, I 
learned that considerable misunder- 
standing seems to exist in certain de- 
partments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment as to what the issues are. 
Specifically, it appears that section 201 
can very well be misconstrued and mis- 
interpreted. 

Some persons claim that section 201 
of the Revenue and Expenditure Con- 
trol Act of 1968 as enacted would place 
a categoric and inflexible limitation on 
the number of all types of civilian em- 
ployees in the Government, even those 
types which did not exist previous to 
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June 30, 1966. They assert that, in effect, 
section 201 would permit the filling of 
only 75 percent of the vacancies gener- 
ated by attrition until employment of all 
types reaches the level which existed on 
June 30, 1966. 

According to this view, the effect on 
the Department of the Army, for ex- 
ample, of such an interpretation would 
be that the Department would have to 
reduce about 76,000 additional em- 
ployees, irrespective of any new pro- 
grams which arose in the interval. That 
Department’s full-time permanent civil- 
ian strength on April 30, 1968, was 
447,193 as opposed to 371,277 on June 
30, 1966. With an anticipated attrition 
rate of 50,000 to 60,000 a year out of 
Government it would lose 12,500 to 15,000 
spaces a year. At that rate it would have 
to have a partial freeze for almost 6 
years. 

Adding to the problem is the fact that 
the Department of the Army has ap- 
proximately 62,000 employees included 
in its total strength that had not been 
counted in the June 30, 1966, base. This 
is, of course, purely a bookkeeping or ac- 
countancy factor, since almost all of 
these positions already existed and were 
filled then. Among these 62,000 positions 
not included, for example, were 37,000 
positions in Vietnam and Thailand, as 
well as an additional approximate 25,000 
additional civilian employees hired to 
replace existing positions occupied by 
military personnel during the imple- 
mentation of phase 1 and phase 2 of the 
so-called civilian-military substitution 
program, also known as the civilianiza- 
tion program. 

These are facts about civilian employee 
strength figures which apply to the De- 
partment of the Army alone. Similar sit- 
uations reportedly exist in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy and the Department 
of the Air Force. 

When the competent committees of 
Congress were reviewing the problem of 
civilian ceilings, they were not in a posi- 
tion to devote time to this aspect of these 
civilian employment factors. However, I 
can assure you that, in my opinion, it 
would never have been the intention of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
impose such impossible limitations on the 
employment of civilian personnel as the 
example I have cited for the Department 
of the Army. In. any case, I would not, 
and I do not, agree that such an inter- 
pretation is permissible. 

I am most anxious that any miscon- 
ceptions which may have arisen on this 
matter be eliminated as soon as possible 
and for this reason am making this state- 
ment for the Recorp at this time. 


DOES THE COURT READ ELECTION 
RETURNS? 


HON. PAUL J. FANNIN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 


made some very confusing, if not con- 
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tradictory rulings, in fairly recent days. 
I am not a lawyer nor am I a student of 
the Court but one of our Arizona news- 
paper editors has written an editorial 
which takes a very penetrating overall 
view of the Court’s actions in the light 
of its history. 

Those of us who are particularly in- 
terested in seeing a continuance of the 
separation of powers between the three 
branches of government in the United 
States can gain a great deal by observ- 
ing how the tendency has been increas- 
ing for both the judicial and executive 
branches to keep nibbling away at the 
powers of Congress which, after all, is 
the branch closest to the people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial, “Supreme 
Court Criticism,” by William R. Math- 
ews, editor of the Arizona Daily Star, 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUPREME COURT CRITICISM 
(By William R. Mathews) 

Years ago in the days of the New Deal and 
the debate over the role of the Supreme 
Court a great humorist by the name of Will 
Rogers remarked, “The Supreme Court fol- 
lows the election returns.” The accuracy of 
that remark has been confirmed by a new 
decision of the Supreme Court that recog- 
nizes the right of policemen “to stop and 
frisk” suspicious characters. Chief Justice 
Earl Warren said that, “The officer need not 
be absolutely certain that the individual is 
armed. The issue is whether a reasonably 
prudent man in the circumstances would be 
warranted in the belief that his safety or 
that of others was in danger.” 

The chances are that this decision would 
not have been made had it not been for the 
swelling up of nationwide criticism of the 
court’s role in protecting criminals. It brings 
to mind also that the Supreme Court was 
subjected to virulent criticism 10 years after 
its creation. The chief critic was Thomas 
Jefferson who was outraged by some early 
decisions of the court, particularly the right 
of the court to declare a law unconstitu- 
tional and establish a U.S. bank. 

Early in the 1830s, President Andrew 
Jackson became one of its defiant critics. 
When Chief Justice Marshall, who was then 
a very old man, made a decision that dis- 
pleased Jackson, he declared publicly, “John 
Marshall has made his decision, now let him 
try to enforce it.” 

In the middle 1850s, Chief Justice Taney 
handed down the famous and notorious Dred 
Scott decision, which upheld the fugitive 
slave law. The decision held that slaves were 
property, and that Congress had the right 
to enact a law to protect property. 

A storm of criticism rose up throughout 
the northern states. Among the important 
critics was an Illinois attorney and former 
congressman by the name of Abraham Lin- 
coln. This decision had the effect of helping 
to unite the North, and it did help fan a war- 
like spirit. It is significant that the man who 
settled the questions for all time was Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln who by executive de- 
cree freed the slaves in 1863. His authority 
was in the inherent powers of making way. 
The South was using slaves for military pur- 
poses and they were therefore contraband. 

Another storm of criticism of the court 
broke out in the middle 1890s when the 
court reversed a previous decision that up- 
held the right of Congress to enact an in- 
come tax law. It was a famous 5 to 4 decision, 
It provoked the eloquent criticism of William 
Jennings Bryan who was the Democratic 
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candidate for president in 1896. It was a val- 
uable campaign issue. 

When shortly after he became president 
in 1933, Franklin D. Roosevelt found himself 
checkmated by Supreme Court decisions, he 
proposed to enlarge it sufficiently with care- 
fully picked appointees who would give him 
a majority. In presenting his proposition to 
Congress he pulled no punches in criticiz- 
ing the Supreme Court. The country followed 
suit with all kinds of scholarly, political and 
personal criticism for and FDR and 
the court. The criticism had a healthy effect. 
Chief Justice Hughes chose to resign, and 
allow FDR to appoint a new chief justice 
who would be more favorable in his views. 

It Is worthy of note that throughout the 
years, beginning with Chief Justice John 
Marshall, the doctrine of recognizing the 
implied and resulting powers of the Consti- 
tution gave to tt a flexibility that lives down 
to the present day. As examples, the Con- 
stitution gives Congress the right to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof. No- 
where is there an explicit provision to estab- 
lish a mint. That is a resulting power. No- 
where does it grant authority for Congress 
to establish a bank of the United States. 
Jefferson fought Marshall on that; Marshall’s 
decision prevailed until President Andrew 
Jackson abolished the bank. 

Nowhere is there authority for any presi- 
dent to make purchases of land from other 
nations as Thomas Jefferson did in 1803 in 
the Louisiana Purchase. But the president 
has sole authority to negotiate treaties with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. No- 
where in the Constitution is there authority 
for Congress to create an Air Force. The Con- 
stitution provides only for an army and 
navy. But Congress does have power to pro- 
vide for the common defense of our country. 

All of these precedents are involved in the 
vast use of implied and resulting powers by 
the Warren court. When they used them in 
a way that puts a sharp brake on the admin- 
istration of justice, to the point where na- 
tionwide crime has been the greatest benefi- 
ciary, criticism becomes justified as a duty. 

The Star has upheld the Warren court in 
its decisions on integration, all civil rights 
cases and several cases where prosecutions 
have gone way off the legal beam in holding 
individuals guilty. It abhorred the decision 
of reapportionment fn all states. But the Star 
used its influence to support reapportion- 
ment. 

It has deplored the fact that reasonable 
police and court procedures that have been 
used since the founding of our government, 
have been declared illegal. That the court 
has accepted cases where the guilt is un- 
questioned, but where a minor and newly de- 
clared error exists and is used to free proven 
killers, has had a blighting effect on the ad- 
ministration of justice through the nation. 
These decisions have given criminals added 
protection; they slow down the whole judi- 
cial procedure from the moment of arrest; 
they have engulfed the whole appellate proce- 
dure in a mass of appeals. So many of them 
count on getting a favorable decision from 
the Supreme Court. 

The result is a dangerous one, where crimi- 
nals now take chances that they never would 
have taken before. There is no place the re- 
sults are clearer than the streets of Wash- 
ington, D.C., at night. 

It is to be hoped that its recent decision 
on the right of police “to stop and frisk” sus- 
picious looking characters will be followed 
by other realistic decisions. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
AN EXPERT SPEAKS ON GUN LAWS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of Dr. Henry Watson, of 
Rector, Ark., my attention has been called 
to an article appearing in the February 
1968 issue of the American Rifleman. 

Under the fitle, “An ‘Expert’ Speaks 
on Gun Laws,” Charles Lee Howard, No. 
122-596, at Ohio State Penitentiary, who 
comes up for parole hearing in 1975, 
speaks his mind on gun control pro- 
posals. 

The statement reads as follows: 

AN EXPERT SPEAKS on Gun Laws 
(By Charles Lee Howard) 


(Nore.—Charles Lee Howard, No, 122-596 
at Ohio State Penitentiary, comes up for a 
parole hearing in May, 1975. Meanwhile he is 
a school librarian there, and has done teach- 
ing among inmates although he himself only 
went through the llth grade. He wouldn't 
be writing this article, he says, if he planned 
to return to crime. 

(A convict serving time in Folsom (Calif.) 
State Prison agrees with Charles Lee Howard, 
Ohio State Penitentiary inmate, that stiffer 
gun laws would benefit crooks and hamper 
honest men. James F. Gallagher, 45, who is 
said to have admitted some 50 robberies, fa- 
vored stricter gun laws “only if I continue 
to make my living as an armed robber when 
I get out of here.“ 

(Gallagher told John Moon, reporter for 
Copley News Service, that all that anti-gun 
legislators are doing “is disarming the hon- 
est citizen and making it easier for us.” If 
released, he said, “I could have a gun by 
tonight.”) 

At 26, I have possessed 20 pistols. And I 
acquired only one of them in even a semi- 
legal way. The other 19 were stolen by me or 
for me by friends. 

This may shock those legislators and other 
nice people who believe that if you make it 
harder for a target shooter to buy a pistol, you 
automatically make it harder for the criminal 
to get one. 

But it's old hat to me and my friends. 
You see, we are not target shooters, handgun 
huntsmen, plinkers or collectors. We don’t 
belong to gun clubs or groups of that sort. 

We must have pistols because they are the 
tools of our trades, crime. 

We are the ones the anti-gun people 
want to crack down on by making it hard 
for old ladies who live alone to buy pistols 
for self-defense. 

I am serving my third felony sentence, 
writing this from the Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary at Columbus. I arrived here Jan. 10, 
1966, sentenced to 15 to 55 years on charges of 
armed robbery and kidnapping. 

From inside prison, the anti-gun uproar 
makes strange reading. It is baffling that the 
people who want to prevent criminals like 
me from getting hold of guns expect to ac- 
complish this by passing new laws. 

Do they forget that the criminal makes a 
business of breaking laws? No criminal I 
know would obey a gun law while committing 
a crime of equal or greater seriousness. 

There must be some things they don’t 
know, these well-intentioned souls who say, 
“We don’t seek to hamper any honest per- 
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son’s enjoyment of firearms; we only want to 
make it harder for the lawless to acquire 
them.” 

Perhaps they don’t know that the statute 
books of most States are already well stocked 
with laws supposed to limit a felon’s right to 
acquire a concealable weapon—in some cases 
his right to own any gun at all. The laws are 
there. Buf they are seldom enforced. 

Perhaps they don't know how criminals do 
get their guns. Certainly crooks don’t buy 
them, by mail order or over the counter, as 
do the hunters, target shooters, collectors and 
people requiring guns for self-protection. 

I have spent quite a few years in prison 
and have known criminals ranging from non- 
support cases to brutal murderers. From ex- 
perience I know that only a small minority 
of those committed for offenses involving 
guns obtained those guns through legal chan- 
nels. Most of the guns used by criminals in 
my “circle” were either stolen outright or 
bought from shady friends. They weren’t 
bought from the mail-order dealer, that 
demon of so many seekers after Federal anti- 
gun legislation. 

The criminal who wants a gun doesn’t have 
to look far. He can steal one from a private 
home, an Office, a store, or a car. Bank mes- 
sengers who carry large sums of money 
usually are armed. But in communities where 
it is illegal to carry a concealed weapon on 
one’s person, they have to leave their guns in 
their cars when they make stops on business, 
It is easy enough for a crook to learn a bank 
messenger’s route, trail him and, when the 
messenger makes a stop, lift the gun from the 
glove compartment or from beneath the seat. 
A veteran con I know swears he got 6 guns 
this way in a single day! 

These aren't the gun-seeking criminal’s 
only sources of supply. He can “hit” National 
Guard armories, gun dealers’ stores, gun- 
smiths’ shops, and gun factories. Theft of 
46 carbines from a factory near Plainfield, 
N. J., compounded the dangers faced by 
police in last summer's rioting. 

Stolen guns from all manner of sources 
abound in the underworld. No kind of gun 
legislation will take them out of circulation. 
Nor will it stop professional law-breakers 
from stealing guns as before. 

Consider the situation in New York State, 
where the Sullivan Law makes handgun 
ownership difficult for the honest citizen 
and theoretically tmpossible for the crook. 
Has it disarmed the New York gangsters? 
Of course not. All it has done is to hamper 
the citizen in his justifiable attempts to pro- 
tect himself from them, Every thief I’ve ever 
met would prefer robbing an unarmed per- 
son to tackling an armed one. I, myself, have 
passed up several lucrative scores“ because 
I knew the proprietor was armed. Easy money 
in your pocket is one thing. Risking a bullet 
for it is something else. 

Still another t against prohibi- 
tive gun legislation is that not every Honest 
John will observe to the letter laws he thinks 
are unfair and arbitrary. Remember the shot 
in the arm Prohibition gave crime. At pres- 
ent, under the Sullivan Law, the New York 
syndicates are making some, but not much, 
money from gun sales. But they are always 
looking for new rackets, Let the lawmakers 
disarm the country and goons will bootleg 
guns as they once did booze. 

Since criminals, not guns, commit crimes, 
it strikes this convict that taking away one 
of the citizen’s means of self defense is not 
the best way to protect him. Instead of tak- 
ing away his gun, I would advocate a nation- 
wide program to teach him how to use it 
safely and accurately. 

Such a program would also brief him on 
when not to try to stop a robbery. Too many 
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people are killed and injured in ill-advised 
attempts to frustrate a robbery. A live wit- 
ness is far more valuable than a brave dead 
man, 

The trained witness of a crime should be 
able to supply police with such informa- 
tion as the bandit’s height; approximate 
weight; hair color; unusual speech patterns; 
the way he walks; whether he is right or 
left-handed; eye color (if the witness can 
get that close); mode of getaway; his weapon 
(most bandits use the same gun all the 
time). 

In court, this is the information that leads 
to conviction. And convictions attack the 
root of crime—the guilty man, not the guilt- 
less gun. 


EZELL’S CAVE NEAR SAN MARCOS, 
TEX.; HABITAT OF TEXAS BLIND 
SALAMANDER AND OTHER EXOTIC 
SPECIES 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
have recently received the newsletter of 
the Nature Conservancy, Texas chapter, 
describing Ezell’s Cave near San Marcos, 
Tex. 

The Natural Conservancy does what 
its name implies—it purchases and con- 
serves land, educates people in the values 
of natural areas, and investigates natural 
areas and problems relating to them. It 
maintains and manages a system of pre- 
serves throughout the United States, of 
which Ezell’s Cave is the first one in 
Texas. 

The Texas chapter is in immediate 
charge of the cave property, through 
Prof. W. K. Davis, biology department, 
Southwest Texas State College, San 
Marcos, Tex. Consultants are Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Gehlbach, of Baylor University, 
and Dr. Robert W. Mitchell, of Texas 
Technological College. The Texas chapter 
is also in charge of fundraising, includ- 
ing repayment of the land-purchase loan 
made by the national organization. 

Officers of the Texas chapter are Ed- 
ward C. Fritz, president, Dallas; Camp- 
bell Loughmiller, first vice president, 
Tyler; Dr. Hans Suter, second vice presi- 
dent, Corpus Christi; John E. Galley, 
third vice president, Kerrville; Ralph D. 
Churchill, secretary, Dallas; Mrs. Norma 
Stillwell, assistant secretary, Dallas; and 
E. W. Mudge, Jr., treasurer, Dallas. 

Trustees are: Malcolm H. Hudson, 
Carthage; Joe M. Heiser, Jr., Houston; 
Harlan D. Friend, Liberty; L. G. Huey, 
Tyler; Mrs. G. W.—Margaret—Parker, 
Fort Worth; Mrs. Cleve—Allene—Bach- 
man, Beaumont; Dr. W. Frank Blair, 
Austin; Dr. Frederick R. Gehlbach, 
Waco; Mrs. Howard—Mary—Kittel, Fort 
Worth; and Clay E. Miller, Valentine. 
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Members of the society and their 
friends are now raising the almost $16,- 
000 necessary to preserve and restore 
Ezell's Cave. This cave is positively 
worth preserving because of the 36 or 
more unique species found there, six of 
which are not known to exist in any 
other place in the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the in- 
teresting description of Ezell's Cave con- 
tained in the Nature Conservancy, Texas 
Chapter newsletter, be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EZELL’s CAVE 
THE SURFACE 

On the west side of San Marco, Texas, ina 
pristine one-acre lot covered with three- 
leafed sumac, mountain mahogany and an- 
cient red cedars, a six-foot-diameter hole 
leads downward to a pool of the subterranean 
Purgatory Creek in Ezell’s Cave. 


THE POOL 


The pool, which is shut off from the light 
and noise of the earth by an 80-foot thick 
limestone roof, and can be reached only 
through a series of drops and tunnels, lies 
in a fantastic world of its own. The water is 
so clear and still that a man cannot tell 
where the air ends and the water begins. All 
is merged in an eery wonderland of ever- 
deepening blue. Light from the flashlight 
penetrates the surface of the pool without 
any change, and strikes the ledge bottom, 
from five to thirty feet below, with a clear, 
distinct, bright circle. Beyond that ledge, the 
water deepens into an ever-bluer void, where 
spelunkers with aqualungs have never been 
able to dive within measuring distance of 
the bottom. 

The cave walls above and below the water 
surface, reflect and blend into the back- 
ground, forming a canopy of fantasy, part 
air, part water, part rock, with no apparent 
lines of demarcation. 


THE STRANGE LIFE 


Suddenly, floating somewhere through this 
eery film, a transparent shrimp, seemingly in 
thin air, passes the flashlight beam, Then an- 
other, and another, drift effortlessly behind 
the first, their inch-long antennae waving 
ahead of their inch-long white bodies. Are 
they in the air, or one foot or ten feet be- 
low the surface? Finally they pass a tiny leaf 
which also appears to be suspended in mid- 
air, and you see that the shrimp are hanging 
on the surface tension, as is the leaf. The 
shrimp, vanish. 

Near the edge of the water at your feet you 
notice a white flatworm curling its way along. 
This is another species of life found nowhere 
else in the world except right here. Is it in 
air or water? Strangely, it starts a loop and 
you see its flat bottom pressed against the 
surface tension as if against the glass top of 
a display cabinet. The flatworm is in water 
less than an inch deep, its rear end on the 
rock below, its front end, upside down on 
the top of the pool, groping blindly for the 
specks of living creatures that start the life- 
chain of this weird ecosystem. 

Master of the cave is the famous Texas 
Blind Salamander, irridescently white, deli- 
cate, toothpick-legged, red-gilled, eye-rem- 
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nanted, about four inches long, This crea- 
ture is one of but two such highly specialized 
salamander species in North America, a living 
monument to the unusual modifications re- 
quired of vertebrates that live entirely within 
caves. Its life, its very existence, depends on 
the unique invertebrates and peculiar en- 
vironments of Ezell's Cave. 


A UNIQUE FAUNA 


In the small world of Ezell’s Cave thirty- 
six or more species are known. Of these, ten 
are aquatic, including six which are known to 
occur only here. One of these is the trans- 
parent shrimp, shown in this leaflet; another 
is the world-renowned blind salamander 
shown above. It is the whole aquatic fauna 
of the Purgatory Creek which is of such 
great academic importance. The occurrence 
together of a distinct flatworm, an ascellid 
isopod quite different from any others, a dis- 
tinct amphipod, the only shrimp known from 
this region, the only thermosbaenacean of 
the Western Hemisphere, and one of the 
world’s most striking cave-adapted salaman- 
ders makes Ezell's Cave and its contained 
Purgatory Creek pool a unique biological 
phenomenon worthy of stringent protection. 

Only a unique series of geological, zoologi- 
cal and human events has produced and 
spared this rarest of rare ecosystems, Ezell's 
Cave, an emerald cameo of life. 

You Can Help Preserve This Fauna. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE BALTI- 
MORE CHAPTER OF THE PAINT- 
ING & DECORATING CONTRAC- 
TORS OF AMERICA 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, amidst 
complaints from many groups that not 
enough is being done for them by gov- 
ernment, the occasional example of an 
unselfish, self-effacing effort for the ben- 
efit of the community is refreshing. 

We, in the State of Maryland, re- 
cently witnessed such an act. In the 
past week the Baltimore Chapter of the 
Painting & Decorating Contractors of 
America completed its 1968 charity proj- 
ect, which consisted of cleaning the 
Washington Monument in Mt. Vernon 
Place—a job estimated to be worth 
$10,000 to the city of Baltimore. The 
Baltimore PDCA did not stop there, 
however. Believing they could set an 
example and encourage citizens to clean 
up their homes and places of business the 
PDCA, on a voluntary basis, painted the 
exterior of the Peale Museum, the Mary- 
land Historical Society building, the 
Druid Hill Avenue YMCA, and the Men- 
tal Health Association buildings. 

My heartiest congratulations to James 
C. Hamilos, president of the Baltimore 
chapter and to all the members of the 
PDCA for a job well done. 


SENATE—Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


The Senate met at 12 noon, and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore. 

Rabbi Emmet Allen Frank, Temple 
Beth El, Alexandria, Va., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


God, we praise Thee who daily re- 
newest creation. Thy presence floods the 
world as the sun bursts over the horizon. 
We feel Thy nearness, and seek to be- 
come ever more like Thee: loving for 
Thou art loving; just for Thou art just; 


merciful for Thou art merciful; com- 
passionate for Thou art compassionate; 
healing the sick, clothing the naked, 
feeding the hungry. Give us the strength 
to emulate Thee; to reach out to our fel- 
low man with open arms—not with 
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clenched fists; with plowshares—not with 
swords; with pruning hooks—not with 
spears. Let war be made dumb—let peace 
reign supreme. Let nations tear down 
the walls of fear that separate us. Let us 
band together to bring God’s bounty so 
graciously bestowed upon us unto all His 
children, our brothers. Let us, the great- 
est of all nations, put away the divisive- 
ness in our midst. Let us seek each oth- 
er’s heart, searching for the best not the 
meanest in us. Let us deal charitably 
with one another. Let us draw closer to 
one another, and in one united, heroic 
effort let us remove fear, poverty, ig- 
norance, hunger, and sickness. 

Praised art Thou, O Lord, who sus- 
tainest all. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, June 25, 1968, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, June 26, 1968, he 
signed the following enrolled bills, which 
had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 


S. 3159. An act authorizing the trustees of 
the National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded by 
Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Third 
Street, and Madison Drive Northwest, in the 
District of Columbia, and making provision 
for the maintenance thereof; 

S. 3363. An act to name the U.S. custom- 
house, Providence, R.I., the “John E. Fogarty 
Federal Building”; 

H.R. 15345. An act to provide security meas- 
ures for banks and other financial institu- 
tions, and to provide for the appointment of 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration as receiver; and 

H.R. 16162. An act to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to approve 
extension of certain loans, guarantees, and 
insurance in connection with exports from 
the United States in order to improve the bal- 
ance of payments and foster the long-term 
commercial interests of the United States. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
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dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and they were 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

H.R. 1705. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R. 7882. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Navy at certain U.S. naval stations in 
Florida; 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 
Belk; 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John M. 
Stevens; 

H.R. 10135. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies while serv- 
ing in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; 

H.R. 11959. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt; 

H.R. 13315. An act to amend section 127 of 
title 28, United States Code, to define more 
precisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia; 

H.R. 14907. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 14910. An act to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to give 
the Federal Communications Commission 
authority to prescribe regulations for the 
manufacture, import, sale, shipment, or use 
of devices which cause harmful interference 
to radio reception; 

H.R. 15216. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of Prisons to assist State and local govern- 
ments in the improvement of their correc- 
tional systems; 

H.R. 15951. An act to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16127. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of officers for the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16451. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
several governments of Central America in 
the prevention, control, and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest; and 

ELR. 17002. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1969, 

FOR CRIME CONTROL (S. Doc. No. 85) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for the fiscal year 1969, 
to strenghen the law enforcement machinery 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
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mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


APPROVAL OF LOAN TO MINNKOTA POWER 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 

A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, information on the approval of a 
loan to the Minnkota Power Cooperative, 
Inc., of Grand Forks, N. Dak., for the financ- 
ing of certain generation and transmission 
facilities (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT or GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Commisstoner, executive 
office, government of the District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting, pursuant to law, the an- 
nual report of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year 1967 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the need for more competi- 
tion in procurement of aeronautical spare 
parts, Department of Defense (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


REPORT OF EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the second annual 
report of the work and operations of the 
Commission covering the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1967 (with an accompanying report 
and paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PROPOSED FEDERAL GUN REGISTRATION AND 
LICENSING Act OF 1968 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and irre- 
sponsible use of firearms, and to assist in the 
prevention and solution of crime by requir- 
ing a national registration of firearms, estab- 
lishing minimum licensing standards (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED READJUSTMENT OF COMPENSATION 
OF THE ADVISORY BOARD FOR THE POST OF- 
FICE DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to readjust the compensation of the Ad- 
visory Board for the Post Office Department 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PROPOSED RESTRICTION ON MAILING OF CER- 
TAIN ARTICLES 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to curtail the mailing of certain articles 
which present a hazard to postal employees 
or mail processing machines by imposing 
restrictions on certain advertising and pro- 
motional matter in the mails, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 
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H. J. Res. 72 
“Joint resolution relating to a requested 
amendment of Public Law 85-615 which 
would give the Metlakatla Indian Com- 
munity criminal jurisdiction over minor 
offenses concurrent with the state’s 
jurisdiction 

“Whereas since 1915 the community of 
Metlakatla has had its own magistrate and 
police force with certain limited criminal 
jurisdiction pursuant to its constitution 
adopted under federal law; and 

“Whereas, in 1958, the United States Con- 
gress passed Public Law 85-615 extending 
state criminal jurisdiction over all the In- 
dian territory of Alaska which had previ- 
ously been under territorial law; and 

“Whereas the community of Metlakatla 
was unaware of the change in the law until 
years later and continued acting under its 
local police powers; and 

“Whereas Public Law 85-615, by delegating 
total criminal jurisdiction to the state, 
works a great hardship on this community 
because the state police have limited man- 
power making it impossible for them to deal 
effectively with minor criminal offenses in 
the somewhat isolated community of Met- 
lakatla; and 

“Whreas Public Law 85-615 destroyed the 
effectiveness of the local police and judiciary 
and created a gap in law enforcement in the 
area; and 

“Whereas an amendment giving this com- 
munity concurrent criminal jurisdiction is 
not without precedent in laws dealing with 
the Indians in that a similar arrangement 
exists between the state and Indian com- 
munities in Idaho and there are specific ex- 
ceptions to 18 U.S.C. 1162; 

“Be it resolved that the Congress of the 
United States is respectfully urged to amend 
Public Law 85-615 to give the community of 
Metlakatla concurrent criminal jurisdiction 
over minor offenses. 

“Passed by the House March 25, 1968. 

“WILLIAM K. BOARDMAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“PATRICIA R. SYMONDS, 

“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the Senate March 29, 1968. 
“JOHN BUTROVICH, 

“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

EN OU LLOYD, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“WALTER J. HICKEL, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

H. J. Res. 62 
“Joint resolution relating to the uniform fire 
and police reporting telephone numbers 

“Whereas, on November 1, 1967, Senator 
Ernest Gruening submitted a resolution in 
the United States Senate in support of the 
adoption of one uniform nationwide fire re- 
porting telephone number and one uniform 
police reporting telephone number; and 

“Whereas these universal numbers would 
hardly resolve the problems which confront 
people in an emergency situation, but they 
do provide a workable tool which can be 
regarded as a start in offering all citizens 
the emotional security of knowing imme- 
diately how to get help in any crisis in any 
part of the United States; and 

“Whereas this proposal deserves the sup- 
port of all safety conscious citizens inter- 
ested in a simple and efficient way to improve 
the safety of our society; 

“Be it resolved that the Legislature of the 
State of Alaska endorses Senator Gruening’s 
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and recommends its national im- 
plementation, 

“Passed by the House February 29, 1968. 

“TED STEVENS, 
“Speaker of the House pro tempore. 
“Attest: 
“PATRICIA R. SYMONDS, ` 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the Senate March 15, 1968. 
“JOHN BuTROVICH, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Attest: 

“EMYLOU LLOYD, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“WALTER J. HICKEL, 

“Governor of Alaska.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

H. Con, Res, 43 
“A concurrent resolution to urge Congress to 
take favorable action on H.R. 3896, the 

Mosquito Control Act of 1967, which pro- 

vides for the control of mosquito and 

mosquito vectors of human disease 
through research, technical assistance and 
grants-in-aid for control projects 

“Whereas, the citizenry of the state of 
Louisiana are annually subjected to the great 
discomfort occasioned by the reproduction of 
large numbers of mosquitoes, especially in the 
low-lying marshlands of the coastal area and 

“Whereas, the large number of mosquitoes 
causes some areas of the state to be almost 
uninhabitable, and 

“Where, mosquitoes are carriers of diseases 
which have an injurious effect on the pro- 
duction of livestock, and 

“Whereas, the elimination of mosquitoes 
would greatly enhance the development of 
recreational facilities and of communities 
generally in many areas of the state, and 

“Whereas, there is presently under consid- 
eration in Congress a bill to provide federal 
assistance to the states in the form of tech- 
nical facilities and services, aid to study and 
research to devise methods for the control 
of mosquitoes and grants-in-aid to the 
states, on a 50-50 matching basis, to assist in 
carrying out state and local mosquito control 
programs. 
“Therefore, be it resolved by the House of 
Representatives of the Louisiana Legislature, 
the Senate thereof concurring, that the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby urged 
and requested to take favorable action to 
pass H.R. 3896, entitled The Mosquito Control 
Act of 1967 or any similar legislation pro- 
posed in the Congress in lieu thereof. 

“Be It Further Resolved, that copies of this 
Resolution shall be transmitted to the pre- 
siding officers of the two houses of the Con- 
gress and to each member of the Louisiana 
Delegation in the Congress. 

“JOHN S. GARRETT, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


“C, C. AYCOCK, 
“Lieutenant Governor and 
President of the Senate.” 
A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“H. Con. Res. 154 

“A concurrent resolution to memorialize, 
urge and request the President of the 
United States, the Congress of the United 
States and the Louisiana delegation in 
Congress to give immediate attention to 
and declare that area in this state, now 
inundated by the swollen waters of the 
Mississippi River and other rivers flowing 
through Louisiana a disaster area and pro- 
vide some means of Federal economic as- 
sistance to the farmers who, because of 
such conditions, are unable to plant or 
harvest any productive crop for the 1968 
crop year 
“Whereas, the swollen waters of the Mis- 

sissippi River, the Ouachita River, the Black 
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River, the Red River and the Little River are 
at the present time flooding some 150,000 
acres of farm land within the parishes of 
Catahoula, Concordia, LaSalle and Avoyelles, 
in the state of Louisiana, and 

“Whereas, this flooding condition has ex- 
isted for the last 60 days and as of June 10, 
1968 will not permit the farmers of these 
lands to plant or harvest any productive crop 
for the 1968 crop year, and 

“Whereas, Federal economic assistance is 
desperately needed in this area. 

“Therefore be it resolved, that the House 
of Representatives of the Legislature of 
Louisiana, the senate thereof concurring 
herein, memorializes, urges and requests the 
President of the United States, the Congress 
of the United States and the Louisiana dele- 
gation in Congress to declare the flooded 
area of the parishes of Catahoula, Concordia, 
LaSalle and Avoyelles in the state of Louisi- 
ana to be disaster area and to provide some 
means of Federal economic assistance 
through the proper agencies for the farmers 
of this area, whose farm land is inundated 
by flood waters at this time, to prevent eco- 
nomic destruction to many hundreds of 
families, 

“Be It Further Resolved, that a copy of 
this Resolution be sent by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to the President of 
the United States, to the presiding officers of 
both houses of Congress and to the Louisiana 
Delegation in Congress. 

“JOHN S. GARRETT, 
“Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 
. C. Aycock, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate.” 


A resolution adopted by the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., Department of Massachusetts, Boston, 
Mass., endorsing the policies of the Presi- 
dent; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., Department of Massachusetts, Boston, 
Mass., remonstrating against the actions of 
certain groups relating to political and do- 
mestic unrest; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

A resolution adopted by the Italian- 
American War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., Department of Massachusetts, Boston, 
Mass., praying for the resumption of the 
U.S. original position for an adequate proc- 
ess of defense; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Italian-Amer- 
ican War Veterans of the United States, Inc., 
Department of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass., 
praying for the enactment of legislation re- 
lating to gun control; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The resolution of Jack Lester, of Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., remonstrating against the pro- 
posed enactment of gun control legislation; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council, 
St. Paul, Minn., praying for legislation to 
preserve the tax-empt status of State and 
local government bonded debt obligations, 
and remonstrating against House of re- 
sentatives bill No. 15414; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 2960. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment, promotion, separation, and retirement 
of commissioned officers of the Environmen- 
tal Science Services Administration, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1323). 

By Mr. PELL, from the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, without amendment: 
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S.J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of Robert Strange Mo- 
Namara as Citizen Regent of the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
(Rept. No. 1330); and 

S. Res. 304. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the tribute by Senator Epwarp M. 
KENNEDY to his brother, the late Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, as a Senate document 
(Rept. No. 1329). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 75. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing acceptance for the National Statu- 
ary Hall collection of statues of Father 
Damien and King Kamehameha I, presented 
by the State of Hawaii (Rept. No. 1327); 

S. Con. Res. 77. Concurrent Resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies of 
parts 1 and 2 of Senate hearings on “Status 
and Future of Small Business” (Rept. No. 
1326) ; 

S. Res. 303. Resolution authorizing the 
printing for the use of the Committee on 
Government Operations of additional copies 
of its hearings entitled “Riots, Civil and 
Criminal Disorders” (Rept. No. 1325) ; and 

S. Res, 305. Resolution to print as a Sen- 
ate document “Progress in the Prevention 
and Control of Air Pollution” (Rept. No. 
1324). 

By Mr. JORDAN, from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, with amendments: 

H. Con. Res. 785. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to pay of U.S. Capitol Police force for 
duty performed in emergencies (Rept. No. 
1328). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
JACKSON) : 

S. 3685. A bill to amend section 2 (3), sec- 
tion 8c(2), and section 8c(6) (I) of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, 
as amended; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KUCHEL when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PEARSON: 

S. 3686. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to conduct research and de- 
velopment programs to increase knowledge of 
tornadoes, squall lines, and other severe local 
storms for prediction and advance warning, 
and to provide for the establishment of a 
National Severe Storms Service; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pearson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 3687. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to release on behalf of the United 
States a condition in a deed conveying cer- 
tain lands to the State of Ohio, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lausch when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 3688. A bill to provide for payments on 
certain outstanding bonds or other obliga- 
tions secured by lands acquired for Federal 
reclamation projects and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
MacGnuson, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr. Morse, and Mr. HATFIELD) : 

S. 3689. A bill to authorize the addition of 
certain Federal reclamation projects in the 
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Pacific Northwest to participate in assistance 
from the Federal Columbia River power sys- 
tem, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Jackson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3690. A bill for the relief of Jerald David 

Stephenson; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. DODD (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Fone, Mr. Pastore, Mr. RIBICOFF, 
Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. Javits, and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) (by request): 

S. 3691. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and irre- 
sponsible use of firearms, and to assist in 
the prevention and solution of crime by re- 
quiring a national registration of firearms, 
establishing minimum licensing standards 
for the possession of firearms, and encourag- 
ing the enactment of effective State and 
local firearms laws, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 3692. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit the payment 
of the lump-sum death payment to pay the 
expenses of a memorial service for an insured 
individual whose body is unavailable for 
burial; to the Committee on Finance: 

By Mr. McGEE: 

S.3693. A bill for the relief of Arlie A. 
Delano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3694. A bill for the relief of Ho Ming 
Chao; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
WıLIams of New Jersey, Mr. 
SMATHERS, and Mr. MCINTYRE) : 

S. 3695. A bill to amend section 3(b) of 
the Securities Act of 1933 to permit the ex- 
emption of security issues, not exceeding 
$500,000 in aggregate amount, from the pro- 
visions of such act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S.3696. A bill for the relief of Giacomo 
Fiorello; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3697. A bill for the relief of William H. 
Brady; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, PERCY: 

S. 3698. A bill for the relief of Kalman 
Segal; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

My Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3699. A bill to permit State agreements 
for coverage under the hospital insurance 
program for the aged; to the Committee on 
Pinance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOMINICE: 

S. 3700. A bill to amend the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 in order to provide for a 
United States Foreign Service Corps; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


S. 3685—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
ESTABLISH FEDERAL PEAR MAR- 
KETING ORDER 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, since as 
early as 1933, the use of Federal market- 
ing orders and agreements has been a 
part of the Federal effort to assist 
farmers in securing a just and decent 
income for their hard work. In addition, 
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these orders and agreements have pro- 
tected the welfare of American con- 
sumers by improving the quality of farm 
goods available to the public and by 
restoring order and stability to the 
marketplace. 

The Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937 is the basic law imple- 
menting this concern for the well-being 
of both farm producers and consumers. 
It provides the framework within which 
farmers can unite to help themselves 
through a democratically adopted pro- 
gram. It is designed to establish and 
maintain orderly market conditions for 
specified commodities. The effectiveness 
of the Marketing Act of 1937 is attested 
to by the large number of State govern- 
ments that have made use of its pro- 
visions. 

Unquestionably, the popularity of this 
program stems from its self-help char- 
acter and the negligible requirement of 
Federal money needed for its operation. 
For example, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment advises me that a Federal order 
covering a new commodity would require 
the expenditure of no more than $25,000 
of Federal money. 

Agriculture in my home State of Cali- 
fornia remains our No. 1 industry. I have 
long admired the courageous efforts of 
the growers and farmers in my State 
who have pursued a course of self-help. 
It has also been my consistent experi- 
ence that Congress has been most favor- 
ably inclined to lend a helping hand to 
those who first seek to help themselves. 

The peargrowers in California and 
other States have fully supported this 
concept of self-help for their own in- 
dustry. Since 1953, they have supported 
the California Canning Pear Associa- 
tion, which is a bargaining cooperative 
composed completely of producers, In 
California, they have used the State mar- 
keting order program. They have, 
through these devices, sought to provide 
fair prices to the consumer along with 
an equitable return to the producer and 
handler. 

Today, however, despite the utilization 
of self-help and States laws, the Cali- 
fornia peargrowers still suffer severe 
adversity in the marketplace in years of 
normal and abnormally high production. 
It is because of this continuing adver- 
sity that they now turn to the assistance 
of the Federal Marketing Agreement 
and Order Act. 

The simple fact is that the economics 
of pear production extend beyond the 
boundaries of a given State. Pear pro- 
duction is no California monopoly. Pears 
are a farm product shared largely with 
the States of Oregon and Washington, 
particularly with respect to the pear 
most used for canning, the Bartlett pear. 
It is estimated that 92 to 95 percent of 
all Bartlett pears are grown in these 
three States. 

The California law cannot cover pro- 
duction in Washington or Oregon, nor 
can the laws of Washington and Oregon 
touch California production. It is clear, 
therefore, that true stability and an ef- 
fective marketing order program can be 
secured only by the use of the all-encom- 
passing Federal law. 

The purpose of the bill I introduce to- 
day is twofold. First, it would add pears 
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for canning or freezing to the list of 
commodities for which Federal market- 
ing orders may be made applicable. Sec- 
ond, it would permit the inclusion of a 
checkoff for marketing promotion proj- 
ects, including paid advertising, for this 
commodity. Under this type of regional 
Federal marketing order, the growers 
could obtain better statistical informa- 
tion, effectively coordinate trade promo- 
tion and advertising, and develop a 
meaningful approach to overproduction 
if this seems desirable. 

It should be noted that a similar bill 
recently was reported favorably by the 
House Committee on Agriculture and is 
now awaiting House action. In its report, 
the House committee stated the follow- 
ing: 

Based on the experience of producers of 
these commodities and the testimony re- 
ceived from pear producers during the hear- 
ings which were held June 21, 1967, before 
the Domestic Marketing Subcommittee, the 
committee feels that producers of pears for 
canning or freezing should also be given the 
opportunity to establish a marketing order 
program. 


The Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, Orville L. Freeman, has rec- 
ommended passage of such legislation. 
In a letter directed to the chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee sup- 
porting this bill, he stated that the ex- 
emption of pears from the Federal mar- 
keting orders makes it difficult to attain 
the act’s objective of improving returns 
to producers.” 

It is my hope that my introducing a 
companion bill on the Senate side, this 
vital and important legislation can be 
expedited through Congress not only for 
the benefit of the pear industry, but also 
for the welfare of every American con- 
sumer who seeks to purchase quality 
products at reasonable prices. 

I therefore introduce this bill and ask 
that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3685) to amend section 2 
(3), section 8c(2) and section 8c(6) (I) 
of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1938, as amended, introduced by 
Mr. Kucuet (for himself and Mr. JACK- 
SON) was received, read twice by its title, 


and referred to the Committee on Agri- 


culture and Forestry. 


S. 3686—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
CREATE A NATIONAL SEVERE 
STORM SERVICE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill authorizing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to develop a compre- 
hensive research aimed at increasing our 
ability to detect and predict tornadoes, 
squall lines, and other severe storms. The 
bill also directs the Secretary’of Com- 
merce to prepare a comprehensive plan 
for the establishment of a National Se- 
vere Storm Service including a division 
for a national tornado detection and 
warning system. 

Within the past few decades, we have 
greatly increased our knowledge of cli- 
matic conditions. Along with this in- 
creased knowledge and the great ad- 
vances in our communications systems 
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the ability of the Weather Bureau to pro- 
vide warnings of approaching tornadoes 
has been substantially improved. But a 
great deal more needs to be done. 

The need for improved means of de- 
tecting and predicting severe storms is 
vividly and tragically illustrated by the 
fact that a total of 519 people have been 
killed by tornadoes during the past 3 
years. There were 22 deaths due to tor- 
nadoes in my home State of Kansas dur- 
ing this period. 

A fully effective system of detection 
and warning could eliminate most of 
these deaths. Such a system would also 
help to minimize the millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of property damage each 
year resulting from severe storms. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3686) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to conduct re- 
search and development programs to in- 
crease knowledge of tornadoes, squall 
lines, and other severe local storms for 
prediction and advance warning, and to 
provide for the establishment of a Na- 
tional Severe Storms Service, introduced 
by Mr. Pearson, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3686 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Commerce is authorized to— 

(1) conduct a comprehensive research and 
development program on the nature of tor- 
nadoes, their forecasting and detection, and 
the communication and dissemination of 
information concerning tornadoes to the 
public; 

(2) conduct a comprehensive research and 
development program on the nature of squall 
lines and other severe local storms, their 
forecasting and detection, and the communi- 
cation and dissemination of information 
concerning severe weather to the public; 

(3) prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
establishment in the Department of Com- 
merce of a National Severe Storms Service 
including a division for a National Tornado 
Detection and Warning System in the United 
States and to report on this plan to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress within one hun- 
dred and eighty days from the date of the 
enactment of this Act: 

(4) provide for the implementation of this 
plan during the one-year period following 
presentation of the report to the President 
and to the Congress referred to in paragraph 
(3). 

Sec. 2..In carrying out his duties under 
this Act the Secretary shall— 

(1) utilize to the fullest extent possible, 
all appropriate information, personnel, and 
facilities in the United States, including, but 
not limited to, the information, personnel, 
and facilities of private industry, and the 
use of meteorologists and other specialists 
in universities and other private organiza- 
tions, in order to supplement the informa- 
tion, personnel, and facilities of the Federal 
Government; and 

(2) consider the application of radar, 
acoustic, and other devices and the use of 
computers and computer simulation models, 
in order to provide for the optimum system 
and most effective coverage of tornadoes and 
related severe storms. 
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Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary but 
not to exceed $10,000,000, to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

—— f. 


S. 368 7—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
DIRECT THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE TO RELEASE A 
CONDITION IN A DEED CONVEY- 
ING CERTAIN LANDS TO THE 
STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
release on behalf of the United States a 
condition in a deed conveying certain 
lands to the State of Ohio, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3687) to direct the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to release on behalf 
of the United States a condition in a 
deed conveying certain lands to the State 
of Ohio, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. LauscHe, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, enact- 
ment of this legislation would permit a 
very advantageous land exchange now 
being considered between the State of 
Ohio, Department of Natural Resources, 
and the Mead Paper Co., of Chillicothe, 
Ohio. The State land involved is the 
5,252 acre Raccoon State Forest in 
southern Vinton County for which the 
Mead company is offering to exchange a 
comparable acreage adjacent to the east 
side of the 18,000 acre Zaleski State 
Forest. This would permit the concen- 
tration of State forest ownership in Vin- 
ton County into one large forest, reduc- 
ing operational costs while permitting 
the Mead company to consolidate their 
holdings in southern Vinton County. 

A more important and pressing matter 
is that 700 acres of the land the Mead 
company is offering for exchange lie 
within the Big Sandy Run drainage into 
Lake Hope where the department of 
natural resources presently has a major 
land acquisition program underway. 
The department of natural resources is 
acquiring the entire watershed so as to 
be in a position to alleviate the flow of 
acid water from abandoned underground 
mines into the lake. This acid pollution 
has reduced Lake Hope to an almost 
sterile body of water which the depart- 
ment hopes to rejuvenate through mine 
plugging and water-flow control. The 
department will be applying for some aid 
through current Federal water pollution 
control and mine drainage programs, but 
also realizes that considerable local 
funds and effort will be involved in mak- 
ing this a successful program. 

The current deterrent to finalizing 
this land exchange is a reverter clause in 
the deed by which the Department of 
Natural Resources acquired the Raccoon 
Forrest land. It was originally purchased 
by the U.S. Government during the L. U. 
program of 1938, through 1940, and was 
deeded to the State of Ohio in 1957 to be 
used for public purposes. If not so used, 
it is to revert to Federal ownership. In 
discussions with the U.S. Forest Service, 
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it was determined that the removal of 
the reverter clause, with which the For- 
est Service has indicated it is in agree- 
ment, would have to be accomplished 
through legislation in the Congress. 

The subject bill is introduced for that 
purpose. A companion bill has been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressman CLARENCE E. MILLER 
from the 10th District, Ohio. 


S. 3688—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
TO PROVIDE FOR PAYMENTS ON 
CERTAIN OUTSTANDING BONDS 
OR OTHER OBLIGATIONS SE- 
CURED BY LANDS ACQUIRED FOR 
FEDERAL RECLAMATIONS PROJ- 
ECTS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
provide for payments on certain out- 
standing bonds or other obligations se- 
‘cured by lands acquired for Federal 
reclamation projects. 

When lands are acquired by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of 
water resource developments, the right- 
of-way acquisition procedures provide 
for equitable payment to landowners 
and for the relocation of utilities as 
project costs. However, situations have 
arisen where portions of the distribution 
system service areas of water agencies 
have been included in such land acquisi- 
tions. The Secretary of the Interior pres- 
ently has an authority to reimburse the 
agency for increased costs of operation 
and maintenance occasioned by the 
change in service area. Furthermore, the 
Secretary has no authority to compen- 
sate the agency for its loss in revenues 
used to make payments on bonds or other 
obligations outstanding at the time of 
acquisition and secured by the land 
which has been taken. 

As a result, the remaining water users 
in the service area are faced with the 
unanticipated increased cost. The bill 
which I am introducing today would 
provide the authority for the Secretary 
to make equitable compensation for 
these costs of right-of-way acquisition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3688) to provide for pay- 
ments on certain outstanding bonds or 
other obligations secured by lands ac- 
quired for Federal reclamation projects 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Jackson, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


S. 3689—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
AUTHORIZE THE ADDITION OF 
CERTAIN FEDERAL RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS IN THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 

half of myself and a number of col- 

leagues, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to authorize the addition 
of certain Federal reclamation projects in 
the Pacific Northwest to participate in 
assistance from the Federal Columbia 
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River power system, and for other 
purposes. 

The act of June 14, 1966 (80 Stat. 200), 
included a provision that reclamation 
projects authorized after the passage of 
the act might receive repayment assist- 
ance from net revenues derived from the 
marketing of commercial power through 
the Federal Columbia River power sys- 
tem. This assistance returns to the 
Treasury the portion of the costs allo- 
cated to the irrigation purpose which are 
in excess of the repayment ability of the 
irrigation water users. 

There are a number of older irrigation 
projects existing in the Pacific Northwest 
which were authorized and constructed 
many years before repayment assistance 
from power revenues was being made 
available. It was originally anticipated 
that the irrigators would be able to re- 
pay the project costs within the cus- 
tomary repayment periods. 

For a variety of reasons, chiefly the 
impact of the depression of the early 
1930’s, the repayment schedules could 
not be realized. The water users are now 
making payments to the extent of their 
ability, but the repayment contracts have 
been amended to extend the repayment 
periods beyond the 50-year period which 
is usual. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
would make repayment assistance from 
the Federal Columbia River power sys- 
tem available to these older projects. If 
this is done, the repayment contracts 
can be amended to 50-year terms which 
will place these projects on a par with 
the newer projects which are being au- 
thorized under current policies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3689) to authorize the 
addition of certain Federal reclamation 
projects in the Pacific Northwest to par- 
ticipate in assistance from the Federal 
Columbia River power system, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. JACK- 
son (for himself and other Senators), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


S. 3691—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
ENTITLED 


“FEDERAL GUN REG- 


ISTRATION AND LICENSING ACT 
OF 1968” 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have been 
asked by the administration to intro- 
duce a bill which it is submitting for the 
consideration of Congress, calling for the 
registration of all firearms and the li- 
censing of owners. 

I therefore now introduce this bill with 
the request that it be printed and re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees of 
the Senate. 

Congress has already enacted a bill 
which brings the sale of handguns un- 
der strict Federal controls. 

A second bill, which I introduced at 
the request of the administration and 
which provides for similar Federal con- 
trols over the sale of long guns and am- 
munition, is now under consideration 
by committees of the House and Senate. 

There is, however, a very widespread 
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feeling that further steps in the field of 
gun legislation are essential. 

Control over the future sale of guns 
solves only a part of the problem. 

It is estimated that there may be as 
many as 200,000,000 guns of all kinds 
distributed all around our country, a fig- 
ure which is the equivalent of one gun 
for every man, woman, and child. 

The great majority of our gunowners 
are responsible law-abiding citizens. On 
the other hand, there is absolutely no 
question but that some millions of guns 
there is no way of knowing exactly how 
many—are owned by criminal elements, 
alcoholics, drug addicts, juveniles, men 
with mental records, and other danger- 
ous and irresponsible elements. 

The task of disarming all those whose 
ownership of firearms constitutes a men- 
ace to society will not be an easy one. But 
a beginning has to be made. The first 
thing we have to do, obviously, is to iden- 
tify all firearms and to find out who 
owns them. This can only be done by 
compulsory registration. 

From the 30,000 letters I have received 
in my office and from numerous conver- 
sations with my colleagues and with gov- 
ernment officials, I am convinced that 
there is overwhelming sentiment for such 
registration. 

Moreover, a growing number of people 
have come to the conclusion that, in ad- 
dition to registeration, all gunowners 
should be required to obtain a license. 

The measure which I have introduced 
on behalf of the administration, as I have 
pointed out, provides for both registra- 
tion and licensing. 

This bill will now go to the appropriate 
committees. A number of similar meas- 
ures, the details of which vary some- 
what from one bill to the other, are also 
under consideration in committee. 

Testimony bearing on all of these 
measures will be taken in the course of 
the hearings which the Subcommittee on 
oe Delinquency opened this morn- 

It is my hope and belief that the com- 
mittees will be able to move to the con- 
sideration of this new legislation as soon 
as the current hearings are completed, 
and that Congress, before the close of 
this session, will enact legislation estab- 
lishing effective control over the own- 
ership as well as the sale of firearms. 

In 1966 there were 6,500 gun murders 
in the United States. 

Two days ago, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in- 
formed us that the figure for 1967 had 
risen to 7,700, an increase of almost 20 
percent. 

He also informed us that during 1967 
guns figured in 71,000 robberies and 55,- 
000 cases of aggravated assault. Again 
the figures for last year were substan- 
tially greater than for the previous year. 

Clearly this trend has to be reversed. 
And that is what the legislation before 
Congress is all about. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3691) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to protect the peo- 
ple of the United States against the law- 
lessness and irresponsible use of fire- 
arms, and to assist in the prevention and 
solution of crime by requiring a national 
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registration of firearms, establishing 
minimum licensing standards for the 
possession of firearms, and encouraging 
the enactment of effective State and lo- 
cal firearms laws, and for other purposes, 
introduced by Mr. Dopp (for himself and 
other Senators), by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


S. 3695—INTRODUCTION OF BILL 
PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO 
SECURITIES ACT OF 1933, LIBER- 
ALIZING REGULATION A EXEMP- 
TION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase from $300,000 to $500,000 the 
maximum size of a public offering of 
securities which the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission is authorized to ex- 
empt under section 3(b) of the Securities 
Act of 1933. 

Section 3(b), as originally enacted in 
1933, authorized the Commission to ex- 
empt certain classes of securities where 
the total offering price to the public did 
not exceed $100,000. The act was amend- 
ed in 1945 to raise the limitation to $300,- 
000. The legislative history of that 
amendment indicates that the primary 
reason for the increase was the desire of 
Congress to aid small business in raising 
necessary funds for commencement of 
business or expansion and it considered 
that $100,000 would in many cases be an 
inadequate amount for the accomplish- 
ment of such objectives in view of the 
generally increased costs in doing busi- 
ness in 1945 as compared with those 
costs at the time of the passage of the 
act in 1933. 

Individual Members of Congress and 
persons in the financial community have 
suggested on numerous occasions the de- 
sirability of a further increase in the 
limitation found in section 3(b). When 
the act was amended in 1954, the Senate 
version of the amendments would have 
raised the ceiling to $500,000. However, 
this provision was deleted from the final 
legislation. Further attempts to raise the 
ceiling since that time have met with no 
success. 

In the 23 years since the last amend- 
ment costs have continued to rise 
throughout the economy, with the result 
that $300,000 has substantially less pur- 
chasing power today. 

This seems to me therefore to be an 
appropriate time for Congress to reex- 
amine the present statutory ceiling to 
determine what, if any, increase may be 
required in order for this exemption to 
fulfill its original purpose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3695) to amend section 
3(b) of the Securities Act of 1933 to per- 
mit the exemption of security issues, not 
exceeding $500,000 in aggregate amount, 
from the provisions of such act, intro- 
duced by Mr. Sparkman (for himself and 
other Senators) , was received, read twice 


by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 
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S. 3699—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
PERMIT THE STATES TO PUR- 
CHASE MEDICARE HOSPITAL IN- 
SURANCE PROTECTION FOR 
STATE AND LOCAL EMPLOYEES 
UNDER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to permit the States to purchase medi- 
care hospital insurance protection for 
State and local employees under retire- 
ment systems. 

Mr. President, 20 million Americans 
are currently enrolled in the hospital 
insurance program under medicare. 
They are receiving from 15 to 20 per- 
cent more in hospital services than in 
previous years. The lives of our older 
citizens have been improved and pro- 
longed because of these services. 

But all of our older Americans do 
not share in these benefits. Hundreds of 
thousands of teachers and other State 
and local employees in a dozen States 
across the Nation are not covered and 
will not be covered by medicare. These 
are employees who are not covered by 
social security but are covered instead 
by State and local retirement plans. 

My own State of Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, has an excellent retirement sys- 
tem for its teachers and other govern- 
mental employees, but they are not 
covered by social security. My bill would 
allow the State of Connecticut, or any 
other State, to purchase hospital insur- 
ance for persons over 65 who have retired 
under a State or local retirement system. 
It would also allow the States to pur- 
chase coverage for their wives, hus- 
bands, widows, or widowers over 65 who 
do not qualify for protection under the 
present law. 

This bill is similar to my amendment 
which was approved by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee last year and passed 
by the Senate as part of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1967, but which was 
not accepted by the House that time. 

I am particularly concerned about this 
gap in medicare’s hospital insurance cov- 
erage because among those excluded are 
almost 700,000 public school teachers 
across the Nation. These are teachers 
who have devoted their lives to educating 
the children in a dozen States across the 
Nation—States which have excellent re- 
tirement systems but they will be ex- 
cluded from medicare’s hospital insur- 
ance. My amendment will allow a State 
to cover these employees. 

The present method has failed to pro- 
vide protection for a large number of 
State and local government employees. 
Under my bill the States and localities 
could make sure that all persons under 
a State or local government retirement 
system and their qualified dependents 
will have hospital insurance protection 
by purchasing this protection on a cov- 
erage group basis. 

It will be up to the States to pay the 
cost of the program. It will not cost the 
social security medicare trust fund a 
penny. A State which elects to partici- 
pate will reimburse the fund for all 
benefits paid plus all administrative ex- 
penses, but its employees will get the 
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benefit of participation in the Federal 
system. It will thus cut redtape, 
strengthen the system and bring the 
benefits of medicare to a significant por- 
tion of our population. Nothing could be 
fairer than that. 

I ask unanimous consent that exam- 
ples of how the bill would work be print- 
ed in the Recor at this point, along with 
a portion of the report of the Committee 
on Finance on the Social Security 
Amendments of 1967 and the full text 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
examples, and excerpts will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3699) to permit State 
agreements for coverage under the hos- 
pital insurance program for the aged, 
introduced by Mr. Ristcorr, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Finance, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


S. 3699 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act is amended 
by addirg after section 1817 the following 
new section: 


“STATE AGREEMENTS FOR COVERAGE OF AN- 
NUITANTS AND MEMBERS OF A RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM AND THEIR DEPENDENTS AND SUR- 
VIVORS 


“Sec. 1818. (a) The Secretary shall, at the 
request of a State which has entered into 
an agreement under section 218, enter into 
an agreement with such State pursuant to 
which all individuals in any of the cover- 
age groups described in subsection (b) (as 
specified in the agreement) will be entitled 
to benefits under this part. 

“(b) For purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘retirement system’ means 
a pension, annuity, retirement, or similar 
fund or system established by a State or a 
political subdivision thereof. 

“(2) the term ‘political subdivision’ in- 
cludes an instrumentality of (A) a State, 
(B) one or more political subdivisions of a 
State, or (C) a State and one or more polit- 
ical subdivisions. 

“(3) the term ‘State’ includes an instru- 
mentality of two or more States. 

“(4) the term ‘coverage group’ means (A) 
annuitants under a retirement system, (B) 
members of a retirement system who are not 
annuitants, (C) the wives or husbands of 
annuitants under a retirement system, (D) 
the wives or husbands of members of a re- 
tirement system who are not annuitants, (E) 
the widows or widowers of annuitants under 
a retirement system, and (F) the widows ar 
widowers of members of a retirement system 
who were not annuitants; except that such 
term shall not include any individual who is 
entitled to monthly insurance benefits under 
title II or who is entitled to receive an an- 
nuity or a pension under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 or who is entitled to 
benefits under this part pursuant to section 
103 of the Social Security Amendments of 
1965. 

*(c)(1) An agreement entered into with 
any State under this section shall be appli- 
cable to one or more coverage groups, re- 
ferred to in clause (A) of subsection (b) (4), 
and as designated by the State in such 
agreement. 

“(2) An agreement entered into with any 
State under this section may be applicable 
to one or more of the coverage groups re- 
ferred to in any of the clauses of subsection 
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(b) (4) (except clause (A)) but only with 
to retirement systems (A) the annu- 
itants of which are individuals in a coverage 
group designated, pursuant to paragraph (1), 
as a coverage group to which such agreement 
applies and (B) in the case of wives, hus- 
bands, widows, and widowers, referred to in 
clauses (D) and (F), the members of which 
are individuals in a coverage group desig- 
ebe pursuant to this paragraph, as a cov- 
rage group to which this agreement applies. 
ma) The Secretary shall, at the request 
of any State, modify the agreement with 
such State under this section to include any 
coverage group to which the agreement did 
not previously apply; but the agreement as 
so modified may not be inconsistent with the 
provisions of this section applicable in the 
case of an original agreement with a State. 

“(e) For purposes of this section an indi- 
vidual who is in a coverage group to which 
the agreement under this section applies, 
shall (subject to the succeeding provisions 
of this section) be entitled to benefits under 
this part in the same manner and under 
the same conditions as though he established 
such entitlement under section 226. 

“(f) The entitlement to benefits under this 
part of an individual, who is in a coverage 
group to which the agreement under this sec- 
tion applies, shall— 

“(1) begin on whichever of the following 
is the latest: 

„(A) October 1, 1968, 

“(B) the first day of the month in which 
such individual attains the age of 65, 

“(C) the first day of the month following 
the first month in which he is in such cover- 
age group, 

“(D) the first day of the second month fol- 
lowing the month in which such agreement 
is entered into, or 

“(E) the first day of the second month fol- 
lowing the month to which such agreement, 
pursuant to a modification, becomes appli- 
cable to such coverage group, and 

“(2) end on whichever of the following is 
the earliest— 

“(A) the last day of the month in which 
such individual dies, 

“(B) the last day of the month preceding 
the first month for which he becomes en- 
titled to monthly benefits under title II or to 
an annuity or a pension under the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 or to benefits under 
this part pursuant to section 103 of the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1965, 

“(C) the first day of the month following 
the month in which he ceases to be in the 
coverage group to which such agreement is 
applicable, 

“(D) the day on which such agreement 
terminates, or 

(E) the day on which such agreement 
terminates with respect to such coverage 
group. 

“(g) Each such agreement shall provide 
that the State— 

“(1) will, at such time or times as the Sec- 
retary specifies, reimburse the Federal Hos- 
pital Insurance Trust Fund (A) for pay- 
ments made from such Fund to pay for the 
services furnished to individuals entitled to 
have payment made for such services by 
reason of such agreement and (B) for the 
administrative expenses incurred by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in carrying out such agreement and by 
such public or private agencies that such 
Department may utilize for such purpose, 

“(2) will comply with such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary may issue in 
carrying out such agreement, 

“(3) will furnish the Secretary such timely 
information and reports as he may find nec- 
essary in performing his functions under this 
section and will maintain such records and 
afford such access thereto as the Secretary 
finds necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of the information and reports 
under this paragraph and otherwise carry 
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out this agreement, and shall contain such 
other terms and conditions not inconsistent 
with this section as the Secretary may find 
necessary and appropriate. 

“(h) Upon giving at least 6 months notice 
in writing to the Secretary, a State may 
terminate, effective at the end of a calendar 
quarter specified in the notice, its agreement 
with the Secretary either in its entirety or 
with respect to a coverage group. 

“(1) If the Secretary, after giving reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to a 
State with whom he has entered into an 
agreement pursuant to this section, finds 
that the State has failed or is no longer 
legally able substantially to comply with 
any provision of such agreement or of this 
section, he shall notify such State that the 
agreement will be terminated in its entirety, 
or with respect to any one or more coverage 
groups designated by him, at such time as he 
deems appropriate, unless prior to such time 
section, he shall notify such State that the 
or that the cause for such legal inability has 
been removed. 

“(j) A determination by a State, which has 
entered into an agreement with the Secretary 
under this section, as to whether an indi- 
vidual is an annuitant or member of a retire- 
ment system or the wife, widow, husband, or 
widower of such an annuitant or member 
shall, for purposes of this section, be final 
and conclusive upon the Secretary. 

“(k) (1) If more or less than the correct 
amount due under an agreement pursuant to 
this section is paid, proper adjustments with 
respect to the amounts due under such 
agreement shall be made, without interest, 
in such manner and at such times as may be 
prescribed by regulations of the Secretary. 

“(2) In case any State does not make, at 
the time or times due, the payments provided 
for under an agreement pursuant to this sec- 
tion, there shall be added, as part of the 
amounts due, interest at the rate of 6 per 
centum per annum from the date due until 
paid.” 


The examples and excerpts, presented 
by Mr. Rrsicorr, are as follows: 


EXAMPLES OF HOW THE PROPOSED BUY-IN HOS- 
PITAL INSURANCE FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
RETIREMENT SYSTEMS WOULD OPERATE 


(Note.—The examples are based on an ef- 
fective date of October 1, 1968, rather than 
April 1, 1968, as was provided in the provi- 
sions adopted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in 1967, and dropped in conference.) 

Example 1 


Retirement System A is a teacher's retire- 
ment system which has not been brought 
under social security. Over half of the teach- 
ers under the system are women. Some of 
these women will qualify for wife’s social se- 
curity benefits on the basis of their hus- 
band’s work, and so would qualify for hos- 
pital insurance protection (Medicare) at age 
65 under present law. Some of the other 
members of this system will have enough 
work covered under social security either be- 
fore, during, or after the period they are 
under the teachers’ system to be insured for 
at least minimum social security cash bene- 
fits, and for hospital insurance protection. 
Thus, in the case of Retirement System A it 
is possible that perhaps half of all annui- 
tants would qualify for hospital insurance 
protection under present law, even though 
the system does not come under social se- 
curity coverage. 

However, the State wishes to provide assur- 
ance to the members of the teachers’ system 
that all who become annuitants under the 
system will have hospital insurance protec- 
tion. Accordingly, in August 1968 the State 
enters into an agreement with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to provide 
hospital insurance protection for all those 
not otherwise having it, effective on the ear- 
liest possible date—October 1, 1968. The State 
chooses to provide this protection for annui- 
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tants only. (An alternative choice would be 
to include members who are not annuitants, 
or the wives, husbands, widows, or widowers 
of annuitants and/or members, as well.) The 
hospital insurance protection the State is 
buying for those of the annuitants who did 
not otherwise have it will be exactly the 
same as the hospital insurance protection 
which the other annuitants would have in 
any event. 

Mrs. Smith is a teacher who was covered 
under Retirement System A until her re- 
tirement in 1962. She reached age 65 on 
February 2, 1968. She is not eligible for either 
railroad retirement or social security cash 
benefits, and so is not eligible for Medicare 
hospital insurance benefits on the basis 
of entitlement to cash benefits. She has had 
no work covered under social security and 
so is not eligible for hospital insurance pro- 
tection under the temporary ons, fi- 
nanced from general Treasury funds, which 
make it easier for persons near or over age 
65 to qualify for hospital insurance protec- 
tion. (Under these provisions, hospital in- 
surance protection is made available to peo- 
ple who attained age 65 before 1968 and 
who are not eligible for monthly social secu- 
rity or railroad retirement benefits. People 
who attain age 65 in 1968 and thereafter 
must have gradually increasing amounts of 
coverage under either the social security or 
railroad retirement program in order to be 
eligible for hospital insurance protection. A 
person who attains age 65 in 1968 will need 
only three quarters of coverage earned at 
any time in order to be eligible for hospital 
insurance under the special provision, Per- 
sons attaining age 65 in subsequent years 
will need an additional three quarters of 
coverage per year, until the number of quar- 
ters needed for hospital insurance is the same 
as that needed for monthly cash benefits.) 

Mrs. Smith enters a hospital on September 
1, 1968, with a long-term illness, She is not 
protected under the hospital insurance pro- 
gram during September 1968. However, be- 
ginning on October 1, 1968, she is protected, 
and from that date on, so long as the State 
agreement is effective with respect to Retire- 
ment System A, she has exactly the same 
hospital insurance protection as all other 
persons who are qualified. 

The Secretary would periodically bill the 
State for amounts equal to the actual cost 
of the services furnished to those individ- 
uals who would not be entitled to hospital 
insurance protection if it were not for the 
State agreement, plus administrative ex- 
penses. (As a very rough guide to what the 
States might expect to pay, the estimated 
hospital insurance cost per insured persons 
for 1968—including administrative ex- 
penses—is $14.25 per month. Separate cost 
figures for men and women are not avail- 
able.) 

(Participation in the medical insurance 
part of the Medicare program is available to 
essentially all persons age 65 and over with- 
out regard to whether they have worked 
under social security. Benefits under this 
plan are paid from a special trust fund 
made up of the monthly premiums paid by 
those who enroll in this insurance plan and 
matching amounts paid by the Federal Goy- 
ernment from general revenues.) 


Example 2 
Retirement System B is a statewide public 
employees retirement system which has not 
been brought under social security. 
In April 1970, the State enters into an 


it, beginning on June i, 1970. The State 
chooses to provide the hospital insurance 
protection not only for annuitants but also 
for their spouses at age 65. 

Mr. Jones is a city employee who was cov- 
ered under Retirement System B until his 
retirement in 1982, at age 65. Neither Mr. 
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Jones nor his wife qualify for cash benefits 
under the railroad retirement or social se- 
curity programs, and so would not have 
Medicare hospital insurance protection ex- 
cept for the State agreement. (She would be 
eligible to participate in the voluntary medi- 
cal insurance part of the Medicare program 
if she desired to do so.) 

Mrs, Jones, who is 3 years younger than 
Mr. Jones, enters the hospital with a long- 
term illmess in 1990, at the age of 70. Since 
the State chose to include wives of annui- 
tants under Medicare hospital insurance 
protection Mrs. Jones will have exactly the 
same Medicare hospital insurance protection 
as all other qualified persons. 


Example 3 


Retirement System C is a city retirement 
system for firemen which has not been 
brought under social security. In January 
1969, the State enters into an agreement to 
provide hospital insurance protection for all 
those not otherwise having it, effective on 
July 1. 1969. The State chooses to provide the 
hospital insurance protection only for an- 
nultants. N 

Mr. Johnson is a city fireman who was coy- 
ered under Retirement System C until his 
retirement in 1965, at age 55. Mr. Johnson 
became disabled at age 56, after working 1 
year in social security employment. When he 
reaches age 65 in 1975 he is not eligible for 
either social security or railroad retirement 
cash benefits, and so would not have Medi- 
care hospital insurance protection except 
for the State agreement. (He would be eligi- 
ble to participate in the voluntary medical 
insurance part of the Medicare program if he 
desired to do so.) Because of the State agree- 
ment, he has the same hospital insurance 
protection as all other qualified persons, and 
this protection begins at age 65. 

OUTLINE OF PROPOSAL TO PERMIT THE STATES 
TO PURCHASE MEDICARE HOSPITAL INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES UNDER RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEMS 


1. Permits a State to arrange on a group 
basis for hospital insurance protection under 
the Medicare program for annuitants under a 
State or local retirement system (or all in- 
dividuals who are members but not annui- 
tants, or the wives, husbands, widows, or 
widowers of such annuitants or members) 
who are age 65 or over and who do not other- 
wise have such protection. 

2. Groups other than annuitants could be 
covered only if annuitants are covered; the 
dependents of members could be covered 
only if the members are covered. 

3. Permits the States to determine which 
retirement systems would participate. 

4. Provides that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would deal only 
with the Stat- and not with individual re- 
tirement systems. Each State would be re- 
sponsible for the payment of the full cost 
of the hospital insurance it purchases plus 
an allowance for administrative expenses. 

5. Requires that the State would be re- 
sponsible for supplying the information 
needed so that the State could be properly 
billed periodically for the cost of the serv- 
ices. 

6. Permits a State to terminate its partici- 
pation on a statewide basis or on a coverage 
group basis (i.e., for any retirement system 
in its entirety, or for only certain specified 
groups, as defined in “1”), after furnishing 
the Secretary six months’ notice of such in- 
tention, and effective with the end of a speci- 
fied calendar quarter. 

7. Provides that a State could purchase 
only the full range of Medicare hospital in- 
surance benefits; a State could not purchase 
protection under only selected parts of the 
hospital insurance program. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION OF THE PROPOSAL TO PER- 
MIT STATES TO PURCHASE HOSPITAL INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTAL EMPLOYEES—-FROM THE RE- 
PORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE ON THE 
1967 SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION (H.R. 
12080) (P. 90, S. REPT, NO. 744) 


(2) Hospital insurance protection for State 
and local government employees 


The committee has added to the House bill 
a provision permitting States and interstate 
instrumentalities to enter into agreements 
wih the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to purchase hospital insurance pro- 
tection beginning April 1, 1968, for retirement 
system members (retired or active) and their 
wives, husbands, widows, or widowers age 65 
or over who do not qualify for the protection 
under present law. 

Social security hospital insurance protec- 
tion under present law is based upon en- 
titlement to cash benefits: All persons age 
65 or over who are entitled to cash benefits 
under the social security or railroad retire- 
ment programs have hospital insurance pro- 
tection. In addition, many persons who are 
now near or past retirement age and who are 
not entitled to such cash benefits (including 
many State and local government employees 
and annuitants under State and local retire- 
ment systems, and their dependents or sur- 
vivors) are eligible for hospital insurance 
protection under a special temporary transi- 
tional provision that is financed from general 
revenues. 

Social security coverage is available for 
employees of the States and their political 
subdivisions through agreements between 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the various States. Since about one- 
fourth of State and local government jobs 
are covered only under staff retirement sys- 
tems and not under social security, there 
are, under present law, a significant number 
of State and local employees and retired 
employees, and their dependents or survivors, 
who will not qualify for hospital insurance 
protection. Public employees in a number of 
States have expressed an interest in legisla- 
tion which would make social security hos- 
pital protection available to them even 
though their work is not covered under social 
security. 

The committee believes that the best way 
to provide this protection is by the basic 
method provided under present law—that is, 
through entitlement to cash benefits based 
upon contributory social security coverage. 
However, in view of the fact that this method 
has failed to provide hospital insurance pro- 
tection for a fairly large number of State 
and local government employees, the com- 
mittee beileves that an alternative method 
of providing it is needed for this group. 
Under the committee's bill the States and 
localities could make sure that all persons 
under a State or local government retirement 
system and their qualified dependents will 
have hospital insurance protection by pur- 
chasing this protection on a coverage group 
basis. 

For the purpose of providing social security 
hospital insurance protection, the term cov- 
erage group” would include all individuals 
who are annuitants under a State or local 
retirement system, or all individuals who are 
members but not annuitants, or the wives, 
husbands, widows, or widowers of such an- 
nuitants or members. Groups other than an- 
nuitants could be covered only if annuitants 
are covered; the wives, husbands, widows, or 
widowers of members or annuitants could be 
brought under an agreement only if the 
members or annuitants are under the agree- 
ment. A determination by the State as to 
whether an individual is an annuitant or 
member of a retirement system or the wife, 
husband, widow, or widower of such an an- 
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nuitant or member would, for purposes of 
the agreement to provide hospital insurance 
protection, be final and conclusive upon the 
Secretary. 

The committee bill provides that each State 
which enters into an agreement with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to purchase hospital insurance protection will 
reimburse the Federal Hospital Insurance 
Trust Fund, at such time or times as the 
Secretary specifies, for the payments made 
from the Fund for the services furnished to 
those persons covered under the hospital in- 
surance program through the State's agree- 
ment with the Secretary, plus the adminis- 
trative expenses incurred by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in carry- 
ing out the agreement. Payments will be 
made from the Fund to providers of services 
for covered services furnished to these per- 
sons on the same basis as payments for other 
persons entitled to benefits under the hos- 
pital insurance program, 

The committee bill provides that, upon 
giving at least 6 months’ notice to the Secre- 
tary, a State may terminate its agreement 
either in its entirety or with respect to a cov- 
erage group. Terminations would be effective 
at the end of the calendar quarter specified 
in the notice. If the Secretary should find 
that the State has failed or is no longer 
legally able to comply with any provision of 
the agreement to provide hospital insurance 
protection, he would notify the State that 
the agreement will be terminated in its en- 
tirety, or with respect to any one or more 
coverage groups designated by him. 


S. 3700—INTRODUCTION OF BILL RE- 
LATING TO U.S. FOREIGN SERVICE 
CORPS 


Mr. DOMINICE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 

We now have in excess of 75,000 civil- 
ians employed by Federal departments 
and agencies who are serving in foreign 
countries or territories. We have military 
academies to train career personnel for 
the defense of this country by the Armed 
Forces. We have a Peace Corps to send 
volunteers abroad to help those less for- 
tunate. Yet, we are pitifully lacking in 
the development of any meaningful pro- 
gram of professional education, training, 
ard research activities, designed to build 
and maintain the highest caliber of com- 
petence for U.S. employees serving on 
foreign soil, all of whom are emissaries 
of our Nation. 

In the 25 years since the first Foreign 
Service Academy bill was introduced in 
Congress a number of academy proposals 
have been made—including legislation I 
have introduced in both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate. Precious 
time has elapsed, and we continue to lose 
ground. I want to change it. 

It is time for a new approach and a 
departure from the past. It is time for 
a rededication to the goals we have 
sought to achieve. It is time for an 
amalgamation of purpose with the many 
fine educational institutions in America. 

The U.S. Foreign Service Corps which 
I am today proposing will accomplish 
this by concentrating our investment in 
people instead of property, avoiding large 
capital outlays for buildings, grounds 
and equipment, offering varied but care- 
fully coordinated undergraduate and 
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graduate programs including field train- 
ing for preemployment as well as in- 
service training and research utilizing, 
rather than competing with, the facili- 
ties and academic expertise of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, 
while preserving their control and ob- 
jectiveness, maintaining the desirable 
flexibility and independence to maximize 
opportunities for charting new courses 
and altering old ones in foreign affairs, 
providing access to the full breadth of 
curriculums taught by the top minds in 
the country, harnessing a continual and 
prepared reservoir of representative 
talent from diverse sectors of American 
life with a variety of educational back- 
grounds from many colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Responsibility for supervision of the 
Corps would rest with a nine-member 
board of trustees: The Secretary of State, 
four educators appointed by the Presi- 
dent, two Members of the Senate and two 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Not more than one of the trustees 
from the Senate nor more than one of 
the trustees from the House may be of 
the same political party. Provision is 
made for staggering of the longer terms 
of the educators to promote continuity. 

The Corps would consist of students in 
addition to Government officers and em- 
ployees who have duties and responsi- 
bilities in the field of foreign relations. 
The board of trustees is directed to make 
arrangements with qualified non-Fed- 
eral institutions of higher learning to 
provide for the admission of qualified 
members of the Corps to such institu- 
tions to pursue approved courses of study 
or research activities in the field of for- 
eign relations. Undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs leading to degrees would 
be available for students, but Govern- 
ment officers and employees would have 
access to part-time as well as full-time 
programs. Appropriate orientation and 
language training for family members 
of persons admitted to the Corps and of 
all Government employees whether or 
not admitted to the Corps is authorized 
as their time for assignment to a foreign 
country or area nears. 

Government officers and employees 
would be admitted to the Corps upon 
selection by the head of their depart- 
ment or agency. While in the Corps 
their compensation would be maintained 
by their department or agency and they 
would be reimbursed for specified educa- 
tional expenses. On completion of his or 
her education, training, research or 
course of study within a Corps program, 
such member would be entitled to con- 
tinue service in the former position or 
one of like seniority and status. 

Students would be admitted to the 
Corps through a nomination and com- 
petitive examination process. Some 
would be nominated from the United 
States at large to take the competitive 
examinations held by the board. Others 
would be nominated by the Governors 
of each State, the Virgin Islands and 
Canal Zone, the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico. 
But by far the greater number of nomi- 
nations would arise from the require- 
ment that there also be 30 nominated at 
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large from each State—15 nominated by 
each Senator from the State—and 15 
from each congressional district—nomi- 
nated by the Representative from the 
district. Once nominated, applicants 
would be selected for membership in the 
Corps in the order of merit established 
by the competitive examinations. Stu- 
dent Corps members would be required 
to maintain satisfactory progress in at 
least a minimum level of full-time credit 
courses and would be compensated for 
tuition, texts, laboratory fees, and course 
materials and receive specified subsist- 
ence payments. Upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of his course of study leading to 
an undergraduate or graduate degree, 
the student member would be eligible 
for hiring or appointment by the United 
States in connection with any program 
of the Government relating to the fleld 
of foreign relations, 

All Corps members would be required 
to accept employment or remain in the 
employment of the United States for a 
time certain after leaving the Corps. 

Mr. President, since its establishment 
in 1946, the Foreign Service Institute has 
grown considerably and contributed 
much. But it has been the subject of con- 
troversy and, as you will recall, each of 
the two Presidential advisory bodies 
created in 1961 concluded FSI was ex- 
cessively concerned with State Depart- 
ment operations, and inadequate in pro- 
viding in-service training. My bill would 
not dissolve the Institute. It would, how- 
ever, transfer FSI to the board of trustees 
for incorporation into the overall Corps 
program and relieve the State Depart- 
ment of this educational function. 

Let it be clear that this proposal is not 
intended primarily to train Foreign 
Service officers. Indeed, the chief thrust 
is to create a definitive program for all 
personnel of the Government who are or 
will be working in the field of foreign 
relations. The fact that we now have ap- 
proximately 3,387 active Foreign Serv- 
ice officers but more than 22 times that 
many people working abroad for the 
Government marks this distinction. 

If the Foreign Service Corps becomes 
law, the responsibility for the basic edu- 
cation of these people will remain in 
non-Government hands. Career cur- 
riculums are now offered in international 
relations in at least 77 institutions in 31 
States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. The same is true for Foreign 
Service and diplomacy in at least 41 in- 
stitutions in 21 States and the District 
of Columbia. With the advent of the 
Corps, more programs will be established 
and more colleges and universities will 
establish them. Can we afford not to 
mobilize this resource? 

The capital investment for the Mili- 
tary Academy, the Naval Academy, and 
the Air Force Academy for buildings and 
grounds is approximately $335 million. 
This does not include money paid out for 
equipment. And the budgeted operating 
costs for the three for fiscal year 1969 
exceed $132 million. The Foreign Service 
Corps would have little or no capital in- 
vestment in these items, and is esti- 
mated to have an annual operating cost 
of less than one-half that of the three 
military academies, even if at the full 
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strength of 20,000. It is imperative that 
we support the excellent programs un- 
derway at these Academies. But Con- 
gress must also act on the need to make 
available the finest educational opportu- 
nities to those who serve this country in 
a nonmilitary capacity be it in diplo- 
matic, cultural, or commercial affairs, 
for it is upon the effectiveness of these 
citizens that we may well depend as to 
whether armed conflict becomes a 
necessity. 

Unfortunately, our Nation has not yet 
developed an efficient total system for 
training personnel from all agencies des- 
tined for overseas assignments. Inde- 
pendent efforts of the many departments 
and agencies cannot meet the challenge 
as effectively as can a fully coordinated 
operation encompassing all considera- 
tions that would maximize the beneficial 
international impact of the policies of 
the United States. 

Since each “Government employee 
abroad is an ambassador of the United 
States, logic dictates that the composite 
impression they make be the product of 
thoughtful planning. 

This can be initiated through the For- 
eign Service Corps. Such a coordinated 
undertaking would be substantially re- 
3 to this country and to all man- 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3700) to amend the High- 
er Education Act of 1965 in order to pro- 
vide for a U.S. Foreign Service Corps, 
introduced by Mr. Dominick, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3700 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new title as 
follows: 

“TITLE IX—UNITED STATES FOREIGN 
SERVICE CORPS 
“ESTABLISHMENT OF CORPS 

“Sec. 901. The Congress recognizes that 
the world and the universe are growing 
smaller in terms of time and space which 
necessitates now, and will demand in the fu- 
ture, constant informed contact, knowledge 
and understanding among all the peoples of 
the world in diplomatic, cultural and com- 
mercial exchanges. The success of these ex- 
changes and the survival of the world may 
depend upon the ability, education, training 
and intelligence of the men and women 
charged with responsibilities relating to the 
foreign relations of the United States. To 
assure that there is adequate opportunity 
for the young men and women of the United 
States to enter this vast field with the best 
possible training of their natural abilities 
and to advance the professional education 
and training of the officers and employees of 
the Government currently engaged in the 
field of foreign relations, there is hereby es- 
tablished, as provided in the succeeding pro- 
visions of this title, a Corps to be known as 
the United States Foreign Service Corps 
(hereafter in this title referred to as the 
Corps“). The Corps shall consist of all stu- 
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dents admitted to the Corps under section 
905, and all officers and employees of the 
Government admitted to the Corps under 
section 907, who are enrolled in a program 
of education, training, or research, or a 
course of study, approved by the Board un- 
der section 904. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 902. As used in this title 

“(a) ‘Government’ means the Government 
of the United States; 

“(b) ‘institution of higher learning’ means 
an educational institution in any State or 
the District of Columbia which (1) admits 
as regular students only persons having a 
certificate of graduation from a school pro- 
viding secondary education, or the recog- 
nized equivalent, (2) is legally authorized 
to provide a program of education beyond 
secondary education, (3) provides an edu- 
cational program for which it awards a 
bachelor’s degree or a graduate degree, (4) 
is a public or non-profit institution, and (5) 
is accredited by a nationally recognized ac- 
crediting agency or association, or, if not 
so accredited, is an institution whose credits 


are accepted, on transfer, by not less than 


three institutions which are so accredited, 
for credit on the same basis as if transferred 
from an institution so accredited; 

“(c) ‘non-Federal institution of higher 
learning’ means an institution of higher 
learning which is not owned or substantially 
controlled by the Government of the United 
States; 

“(d) ‘Board’ means the Board of Trustees 
of the Corps; 

“(e) ‘department or agency’ means an 
Executive department, a military depart- 
ment, an independent establishment, or a 
Government corporation as specified in chap- 
ter 1 of title 5, United States Code; 

“(f) ‘training month’ means any month 
during which a member of the Corps ad- 
mitted under section 905 is taking at least 
the minimum level of credit hours in a full- 
time course of study prescribed by the 
Board, or is taking field training as assigned 
by the Board; and 

“(g) ‘dependent’, when used in relation 
to a dependent of a member of the Corps 
admitted under section 905, means an in- 
dividual who qualifies as a dependent of such 
member under section 152 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended. 


“BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


“Sec. 903. (a) The management and su- 
pervision of the Corps shall be vested in a 
Board of Trustees. The Board shall develop 
and support, as provided hereinafter, pro- 
grams of education, training, and research 
in the field of foreign relations designed to 
prepare, or advance the qualifications of, 
members of the Corps for service with the 
United States in positions or programs re- 
lated to such field. 

“(b) The Board shall consist of the Secre- 
tary of State, four educators to be appointed 
by the President, two members of the United 
States Senate to be appointed by the Vice 
President, and two members of the House 
of Representatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. Not 
more than one of the trustees appointed 
from the Senate nor one of the trustees ap- 
pointed from the House of Representatives 
shall be of the same political party. 

“(c) (1) The term of each member of the 
Board appointed from the Senate and the 
House of Representatives shall be two years. 

“(2) The term of each member of the 
Board appointed by the President shall be 
four years; except that of the first four per- 
sons appointed by the President two shall 
be designated to serve for two years and two 
shall be designated to serve for four years. 

“(3) Members of the Board shall be eli- 
gible for reappointment. 

“(d) Vacancies created by death or resig- 
nation shall be filled in the same manner in 
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which the original appointment was made, 
except that the person appointed to fill the 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the un- 
expired term of the trustee whom he shall 
succeed. 

“(e) Members of the Board shall serve 
without pay, but shall be entitled to reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

“ESTABLISHMENT OF CORPS PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 904. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this title, the Board is author- 
ized and directed to make arrangements with 
qualified non-Federal institutions of higher 
learning providing for the admission of quali- 
fied members of the Corps to such institu- 
tions for their enrollment in programs oper- 
ated by and at such institutions which are 
designed to— 

“(1) enable qualified students who are ad- 
mitted to the Corps pursuant to section 905 
to pursue full-time courses of study ap- 
proved by the Board relating to the field of 
foreign relations and leading to the granting 
of an undergraduate or graduate degree, 

“(2) enable qualified officers and em- 
ployees of the Government having duties or 
responsibilities in the field of foreign rela- 
tions who are admitted to the Corps pur- 
suant to sectlon 907 to pursue, on a volun- 
tary basis and on such terms and conditions 
as the Board may prescribe, professional ed- 
ucation, training and research activities ap- 
proved by the Board relating to the field of 
foreign relations, including selected subjects 
from a general curriculum, or to pursue full- 
time courses of study approved by the Board 
relating to the field of foreign relations and 
leading to an undergraduate or graduate de- 
gree; and 

“(3) enable selected members of the Corps 

to engage in research activities approved by 
the Board relating to the field of foreign 
relations. 
In addition, such arrangements shall provide 
for a program of appropriate orientation and 
language training by and at such institu- 
tions for members of the famiiles of persons 
admitted to the Corps or of officers and em- 
ployees of the Government who are not mem- 
bers of the Corps, but have duties or re- 
sponsibilities in the field of foreign rela- 
tions, in anticipation of, or on account of, 
the assignment of such members of the 
Corps or officers or employees of the Gov- 
ernment to a foreign country or area. 

“(b) In carrying out its functions under 
subsection (a), the Board shall not enter 
into any arrangement with a non-Federal 
institution of higher learning unless such 
arrangement provides that such institution 
will offer to members of the Corps, as a part 
of its curriculum, courses of study or activ- 
ities of education, training, or research in 
the field of foreign relations approved by the 
Board as satisfactory in order to prepare, or 
advance the qualifications of, members of 
the Corps for service with the United States 
in positions or programs related to the field 
of foreign relations. 

e) The number of persons who may re- 
ceive instruction and training under the 
various programs of the Corps shall be deter- 
mined by the Board; except that not more 
than 4,300 students may be admitted under 
section 905 as new members of the Corps in 
any academic year for the purpose of pur- 
suing courses of study leading to an under- 
graduate degree, and not more than 700 stu- 
dents may be admitted under section 905 as 
new members of the Corps in any academic 
year for the purpose of pursuing courses of 
study leading to a graduate degree. 

“NOMINATION AND ADMISSION OF STUDENTS 
INTO CORPS 

“Sec. 905. (a) The Board shall provide for 
the holding of annual competitive under- 
graduate and graduate examinations to de- 
termine the admission of applicants into the 
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Corps from among students who are nom- 
inated pursuant to subsection (c). Such ex- 
aminations shall test the intellectual capac- 
ities and training of the applicant and his 
aptitude for service in the field of foreign 
relations. The Board shall develop such ex- 
aminations in consultation with non-Federal 
institutions of higher learning with which it 
has made arrangements under secton 904. 

“(b) Applicants for the annual under- 
graduate examination held by the Board 
shall be citizens of the United States who are 
graduates of, or attending, a public secondary 
school in, or any private secondary school 
accredited by, a State, or a public or private 
secondary school in a foreign country which 
in the judgment of the Board provides an 
educational program for which it awards a 
certificate of graduation generally accepted 
as constituting the equivalent of that 
awarded by secondary schools accredited by a 
State. Applicants for the annual graduate 
examination held by the Board shall be citi- 
zens of the United States who are graduates 
of, or attending, an institution of higher 
learning in the United States or of an insti- 
tution of higher learning in a foreign 
country which provides an educational pro- 
gram for which it awards a degree which is 
generally accepted as constituting the equiva- 
lent of a bachelor’s degree awarded by similar 
institutions in the United States. No appli- 
cant shall be eligible to take any such 
examination unless he has first been nomi- 
nated pursuant to subsection (c). 

“(c) (1) A total of 8,418 applicants shall 
be nominated each year to take the annual 
competitive examinations held by the Board 
as follows: 

“(A) 220 from the United States at large 
as follows: 

“(i) 100 nominated by the President, 

0 66 nominated by the Vice President, 
an 

„() 54 nominated by the Secretary of 
State; 

„B) 30 from each State, 15 nominated 
by each Senator from the State; 

“(C) 15 from each Congressional District, 
nominated by the representative from the 
District; 

D) 3 from each State nominated by the 
Governor of the State; 

“(E) 7 from the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico nominated by the Resident Commis- 
sioner from Puerto Rico; 

F) 10 from the District of Columbia, 
nominated by the Commissioner of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; 

“(G) 3 from the Virgin Islands, nominated 
by the Governor of the Virgin Islands; and 

“(H) 3 from the Canal Zone, nominated 
by the Governor of the Canal Zone. 

“(2) No person may be nominated under 
clauses (B) through (G), inclusive, of para- 
graph (1) unless such person is domiciled in 
the State, or in the Congressional District, 
from which such person is nominated, or in 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, or the Virgin Islands if nomi- 
nated from one of those places. To be eligible 
for nomination by the Governor of the Canal 
Zone, a person must be a resident of the 
Canal Zone, or a member of the family of a 
resident of the Canal Zone, or a member of 
the family of a civilian officer or employee of 
the United States or the Panama Canal Com- 
pany residing in the Republic of Panama. 

“(3) After the initial three years of opera- 
tion of the Corps, if the Board determines 
that the total number of applicants who will 
be qualified and admitted as new members 
in the Corps prior to the beginning of any 
academic year under this section for the pur- 
pose of pursuing courses of study during such 
academic year leading to undergraduate or 
graduate degrees, respectively, will be below 
the total number of applicants who may be 
so admitted to the Corps in accordance with 
section 904 (c), the Board may nominate to 
take a competitive examination held prior to 
such academic year, and select for admission 
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to the Corps, in the order of merit established 
by such examination, such additional number 
of eligible applicants as the Board finds will 
be necessary to meet the needs of the Corps 
programs in such academic year and will not 
exceed the limitations set forth in section 
904 (c). 

“(d) Applicants under this section shall 
be selected for membership in the Corps in 
the order of merit established by the annual 
examinations held by the Board pursuant to 
this section, but no person shall be eligible 
for admission as a member of the Corps un- 
less he is a graduate of a public or private 
secondary school described in subsection (b) 
in the case of a student intending to pursue 
@ course of study leading to an undergrad- 
uate degree or a graduate of an institution 
of higher learning described in subsection 
(b) in the case of a student intending to 
pursue a course of study leading to a grad- 
uate degree. 

“(e) Except as provided in this section, no 
competitive or other similar examination 
shall be required for admission of any person 
as a member of the Corps under this section. 


“COMPENSATION AND PAYMENT OF EXPENSES AND 
SUBSISTENCE FOR STUDENT MEMBERS 


“Sec. 906. (a) Members of the Corps who 
are admitted under section 905 and are main- 
taining satisfactory progress in, and taking at 
least the minimum level of credit hours in, 
full-time courses of study as prescribed by 
the Board shall be compensated for tuition, 
texts, laboratory fees and associated course 
materials, and shall receive subsistence pay- 
ments as provided in this section. No com- 
pensation or payments shall be made except 
in accordance with procedures established by 
the Board to assure their accuracy and ap- 
propriateness. 

“(b) The subsistence payments which shall 
be payable under this section are as follows: 

“(1) A single student member shall re- 
ceive $130 subsistence pay per training 
month. 

“(2) A married student member having a 
dependent spouse shall receive $175 subsist- 
ence pay per training month, and if they 
have a dependent child or children an addi- 
tional allowance of $15 for each dependent 
child shall be paid per training month, 

“(3) Where both a husband and wife mem- 
ber are students under a Corps program and 
are cohabiting their joint subsistence pay 
shall be 6250 per training month, and if they 
have a dependent child or children an addi- 
tional allowance of $15 for each dependent 
child shall be paid per training month. 

“(4) Where both a husband and a wife 
member are students under a Corps program 
and are legally separated they each shall re- 
ceive the same subsistence pay per training 
month as would a single student, but if either 
spouse has a dependent child or children an 
additional allowance of $15 per training 
month shall be paid to the entitled spouse 
for each dependent child. 

“(5) Student members shall be granted an 
additional allowance of $15 per training 
month for each dependent not a spouse or a 
child of such student member. 


“ADMISSION OF GOVERNMENT OFFICERS AND EM- 
PLOYEES INTO CORPS; EXPENSES AND COMPEN- 
SATION 


“Sec. 907, (a) The head of each Govern- 
ment department or agency is authorized (1) 
to select officers and employees of such de- 
partment or agency who may volunteer to be 
admitted to the Corps to pursue education, 
training or research or a course of study with- 
in a Corps program, (2) to pay all or any part 
of the pay (except overtime, holiday, or night 
differential pay) of any such officer or em- 
ployee so selected for the period of such edu- 
cation, training or research, or course of 
study, as a member of the Corps, and (3) to 
pay or reimburse such officer or employee for 
all or part of the necessary expenses of such 
education, training, or research, or course of 
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study, without regard to section 529 of title 

31, United States Code, including the neces- 

sary costs of (A) the travel expenses of such 

Officer or employee and the transportation 

expenses of his immediate family, (B) the 

expenses of packing, crating, transporting, 
and temporarily storing, draying and unpack- 
ing his household goods and personal effects 
to the extent authorized by section 5724 of 
title 5, United States Code, (C) purchase or 
rental of books, materials and supplies, and 

(D) all other services or facilities directly re- 

lated to the education, training, or research 

or course of study of such officer or employee 
within a Corps program. The head of each 

Government department or agency shall pre- 

scribe, with the approval of the Board, limi- 

tations concerning the number of officers and 

employees of such department or agency who 
may be selected for admission to the 

at the same time and the period of time 

which may be spent by such officers and em- 

ployees in study, training, or research or a 

course of study within a Corps program. The 

provisions of section 906 shall not apply to 
any Government officers or employees ad- 
mitted to the Corps under this section. 

“(b) Appropriations made available to any 
Government department or agency for the 
payment of salaries and expenses of officers 
and employees of such department or agency 
shall be available for making payments un- 
der this section to members of the Corps 
selected from such department or agency. 

“(c) During any period for which any Gov- 
ernment officer or employee who is admitted 
to the Corps under this section is separated 
from his usual duties of employment with 
any Government department or agency for 
the purpose of education, training, or re- 
search or a course of study within a Oorps 
program, such officer or employee shall be 
considered to have performed service, as an 
officer or employee of such department or 
agency at the rate of compensation received 
immediately prior to commencing such edu- 
cation, training, or research or course of 
study (including any increase in compensa- 
tion provided by law during the period of 
such activity) for the purposes of (1) sub- 
chapter III (relating to civil service retire- 
ment) of chapter 83 of title 5, United States 
Code, (2) chapter 87 (relating to Federal em- 
ployees group life insurance) of title 5, 
United States Code, and (3) chapter 89 (re- 
lating to Federal employees group life in- 
surance) of title 5, United States Code. 

„d) Each Government officer or employee 
who is admitted to the Corps under this sec- 
tion shall, on completion of the period of 
education, training, or research or a course 
of study within a Corps program, be entitled 
to continue service in his former position 
or a position of at least like seniority and 
status in the department or agency from 
which he was selected for such education, 
training, or research or course of study and 
shall be entitled to at least the rate of basic 
pay to which he would have been entitled 
had he continued in his usual service with 
such department or agency. On resumption 
of his usual duties with such department or 
agency, the department or agency shall re- 
store such officer's or employee's sick leave 
account, by credit or charge, to its status at 
the time he commenced education, training, 
or research or a course of study within a 
Corps program, 

“AGREEMENT TO ENTER INTO OR CONTINUE GOV- 
ERNMENT SERVICE AFTER COMPLETING CORPS 
PROGRAM 
“Sec. 908. The Board shall obtain from each 


person admitted to the Corps, other than 
members of a family receiving orientation or 
language training under section 904(a), such 
agreement as the Board may deem necessary 
to assure that such person will accept em- 
polyment with the United States, unless al- 
ready so employed, and will remain in the 
employ of the United States, wherever as- 
signed by the employing department or agen- 
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cy, for such period after completion of their 
education, training, research, or course of 
study within a Corps program as is pre- 
scribed by (1) the Board in the case of stu- 
dents admitted to the Corps under section 
905, or (2) the head of the employing de- 
partment or agency in the case of Govern- 
ment officers and employees selected for ad- 
mission to the Corps from such department 
or agency under section 907. 


“ASSIGNMENT OF STUDENT MEMBERS FOR FIELD 
TRAINING AND GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


“Sec. 909. (a) During the course of study 
leading to an undergraduate or graduate de- 
gree, each student admitted to the Corps 
under section 905 may be assigned at the dis- 
cretion of the Board for field training with 
any program of the Government relating to 
the field of foreign relations conducted by 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment. The period of field training assign- 
ment for a Corps member under this sub- 
section may not exceed two consecutive 
months in any calendar year during the first 
three years of undergraduate study, nor more 
than six consecutive months during the 
fourth year of undergraduate study or any 
academic year of graduate study. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided by any 
law of the United States or regulation pre- 
scribed by the Board, each student admitted 
to the Corps under section 905 shall, upon 
satisfactory completion of his course of study 
leading to an undergraduate or graduate de- 
gree, or within such period of time thereafter 
as the Board finds to be reasonable to pre- 
pare and submit any thesis or dissertation 
related to his course of study, be available 
for assignment in the discretion of and by 
the Board (1) for hiring or appointment by 
the United States in connection with any 
program of the Government relating to the 
field of foreign relations conducted by any 
department or agency of the Government, or 
(2) if such member has completed a course 
of study leading to a graduate degree, for 
one year of specialized study in a particular 
foreign country or area in which he may later 
be assigned for Government service. Upon 
satisfactory completion of any such year of 
specialized study by a member of the Corps, 
he shall be appointed as a Foreign Service of- 
ficer by the Secretary of State without the 
examination provided for in section 516 or 
517 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (22 
U.S.C, 911-912). 

“(c) Prior to making any assignment un- 
der this section, the Board shall consult 
with interested departments and agencies 
of the Government to determine the per- 
sonnel requirements of their programs relat- 
ing to the field of foreign relations. To the 
extent practicable, members of the Corps 
shall be assigned in accordance with their 
preferences for a particular Government 
program. 

“MINIMUM PERIOD OF COMPULSORY SERVICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


“Sec. 910. All Corps members who have 
satisfactorily completed their education, 
training, or research, or course of study, 
within a Corps program and are employed 
by, or remain in the employment of, the 
United States under this title shall be as- 
signed to Government duties within the 
United States for a minimum of one year 
during every five that they are employed in 
any Government program in the field of for- 
eign relations; except that the provisions 
of this subsection may be waived when the 
United States is at war as declared by Con- 
gress. 

“CONTINUATION OF FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 


“Sec. 911. The Foreign Service Institute, 
established under title VII of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 1041-1047) is 
hereby continued. All functions, powers, and 
duties of the Secretary of State under such 
title, relating to the Foreign Service Institute, 
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are hereby transferred to the Board. All prop- 
erty and personnel of the Foreign Service 
Institute, together with the unexpended bal- 
ance of any appropriation available for use 
by such Institute, are hereby transferred to 
the Board and shall be subject to the control 
and use of the Board for the furtherance of 
the objectives of the Corps. 
“STAFF OF BOARD 

“Sec. 912. (a) The Board may appoint and 
fix the compensation of a staff consisting 
of not more than five professional staff mem- 
bers and such clerical staff members as may 
be necessary. Such appointments shall be 
made and such compensation shall be fixed 
in accordance with the provisions of title 5, 
United States Code, governing appointments 
in the competitive service, and the provi- 
sions of chapter 51 and subchapter III of 
chapter 53 of such title relating to classifi- 
cation and General Schedule pay rates. 

“(b) The Board may designate one mem- 
ber from the professional staff who shall 
serve as the chief staff officer of the Board 
and shall exercise, under the supervision 
and in accordance with the policies of the 
Board, such of the powers and duties granted 
to the Board as it deems appropriate. 

“(c) The Board may procure sych tem- 
porary and intermittent services as are au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 
a day for individuals. 


“ACQUISITION OF REAL OR PERSONAL PROPERTY 
BY BOARD 


“Sec. 913. The Board shall have the power 
to acquire and hold property, real or per- 
sonal, and to receive and accept money or 
other property, real or personal, bequeathed, 
devised, or donated, and to use, sell or other- 
wise dispose of such property for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this title. 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST ESTABLISHMENT OF 

ACADEMY 


“Sec. 914. Except as provided in section 
911, nothing in this title shall be construed 
to authorize the Board to establish any edu- 
cational institution, or to appoint or hire 
any to serve on the faculty or staff 
of any educational institution. 


“AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 915. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Board to carry out 
the p of this title (other than sec- 
tion 907), $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969; $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970; $45,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971; and 
$60,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972; but for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1973, and each succeeding fiscal year, 
only such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law.” 


SENATE RESOLUTION 308—RESOLU- 
TION TO PROVIDE FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
308); which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration: 

S. Res. 308 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the Ninetieth Congress, $5,000 
in addition to the amount, and for the same 
purpose, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act approved 
August 2, 1946. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 309—RESOLU- 
TION TO PAY A GRATUITY TO 
LEILA F. GERRISH 


Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following original 
resolution (S. Res. 309); which was 
placed on the calendar: 

S. Res. 309 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Leila F. Gerrish, widow of Richard E. Ger- 
rish, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of his death, a sum equal to ten and one- 
half months’ compensation at the rate he 
was receiving by law at the time of his death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of 
funeral expenses and all other allowances. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OLDER AMERI- 
CANS ACT OF 1965—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 870 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to the bill (S. 3677) to 
strengthen and improve the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965, which was referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and ordered to be printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 26, 1968, he presented 
to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 3159. An act authorizing the trustees of 
the National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded by 
Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, Third 
Street, and Madison Drive NW., in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and making provision for 
the maintenance thereof; and 

S. 3363. An act to name the U.S. custom- 
house, Providence, R.I., the “John E. Fo- 
garty Federal Building.” 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON HEALTH 
CARE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion will resume hearings on health care 
in America on July 9, 10 and 11, 1968. 
Hearings will be held each day at 10 a.m. 
in room 3302, New Senate Office Build- 
ing. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Kennepy], I wish to announce 
that the Subcommittee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare will hold 2 days of hear- 
ings next week on several bills relating to 
veterans. 

On Monday, July 1, the subcommittee 
will hear testimony from the Veterans’ 
Administration and other witnesses on— 

S. 2985, to amend chapter 34, of title 
38, United States Code, in order to make 
widows of veterans of World War I, the 
Korean conflict, and the Vietnam era 
eligible for educational assistance under 
such chapter. 
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H.R. 16025, to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to eligi- 
bility for, and the period of limitation 
on, educational assistance available un- 
der part III of such title and for other 
purposes—educational benefits for wid- 
OWS; 

S. 792, H.R. 3593, to amend title 38 
of the United States Code to eliminate 
certain requirements for the furnishing 
of nursing home care in the case of vet- 
erans hospitalized by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Alaska, Hawaii—or the 
Philippines; 

S. 417, S. 995, to amend section 601 
of title 38, United States Code, to restore 
to certain veterans in Alaska and Hawaii 
the right to receive hospital care; 

S. 2093, H.R. 16902, to amend title 38 
of the United States Code in order to 
promote the care and treatment of vet- 
erans in State veterans’ homes by in- 
creasing the amount of the payments 
which may be made by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the care of certain vet- 
erans in State veterans’ homes, 

H.R. 7481, to amend section 620 of title 
38, United States Code, to authorize pay- 
ment of a higher proportion of hospital 
costs in establishing amounts payable for 
nursing home care of certain veterans; 

S. 2911, H.R. 14954, to amend title 38 
of the United States Code to improve 
vocational rehabilitation training for 
service-connected veterans by authoriz- 
ing pursuit of such training on a part- 
time basis. 

On Tuesday, July 2, the subcommittee 
will hear testimony from the Veterans’ 
Administration and other witnesses on— 

S. 3349, to amend section 1661(a) of 
title 38, United States Code, relating to 
educational assistance; 

S. 3350, to amend section 1677 of title 
38, United States Code, relating to flight 
training; 

S. 3476, to amend section 1677 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to re- 
quire that the educational assistance al- 
lowance for flight training be paid on a 
monthly rather than quarterly basis; 

S. 3477, to amend chapter 34 of title 38, 
United States Code, in order to authorize 
educational assistance loans to veterans 
to supplement educational assistance al- 
lowances paid to such veterans under 
such chapter, and for other purposes; 

S. 3112, to amend section 1675 of title 
38, United States Code, in order to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to waive the requirement that a 
course of training must have been in 
operation for 2 years or more by an edu- 
cational institution before such course 
may be approved for the enrollment of 
eligible veterans. 

Both hearings will begin at 10 a. m., in 
room 4232, New Senate Office Building. 

The subcommittee will welcome sub- 
mitted testimony from interested parties 
and will hold the record open until 12 
midnight on Friday, July 5. , 


RICHARD C. MOCKLER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
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ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1279. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HolLIxds in the chair). The bill will be 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
13373) for the relief of Richard C. 


Mockler. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1284), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Richard C. Mockler, of Boulder, 
Colo., of liability to the United States of $1,- 
486.40, representing an overpayment of sal- 
ary in the period from July 5, 1964, through 
January 31, 1965, due to administrative error 
in applying the provisions of Public Law 88- 
426 of August 14, 1964. The bill authorizes 
the refund of any amounts repaid or with- 
held by reason of the liability. 


STATEMENT 


The House Judiciary Committee, in its re- 
port on H.R. 13373, relates the following: 

“The bill, H.R. 13373, was introduced in 
accordance with the recommendations of an 
executive communication from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce which recommends its 
enactment. 

“The bill H.R. 13373 was introduced to re- 
lieve an employee of the Bureau of Standards 
of liability for an overpayment which oc- 
curred because his previously correct salary 
level was continued instead of being reduced 
in accordance with the provisions of a sub- 
sequently enacted law. Dr. Richard C. Mock- 
ler was promoted to the grade of GS-16 in 
January 1964 and his salary was properly 
fixed at step 5 of the compensation sched- 
ule then provided by applicable law. Sec- 
tion 102 (b) (5) of Public Law 88-426 which 
was in August of that year required 
that the salary level of persons promoted 
to the GS-16 level in 1964 be fixed at a lower 
step in the new compensation schedule. The 
Natonal Bureau of Standards failed to make 
this adjustment and erroneously continued 
Dr. Mockler's salary as that provided in step 
5 of GS-16, instead of step 1. 

“In the statement accompanying the letter 
of the Secretary of Commerce recommending 
the introduction of this legislation, it was 
stated that the responsible official in the 
National Bureau of Standards asked separate 
groups of clerks in the payroll and personnel 
offices of the Bureau to independently pre- 
pare lists of personnel who had been pro- 
moted to the GS-16 level in 1964, thinking 
that a name mistakenly omitted by one 
group would appear on the list from the 
other group. However, lists from both groups 
failed to include Dr. Mockler’s name, and 
the responsible official failed to fix Dr. 
Mocklers’ salary at the appropriate step of 
the compensation schedule established by 
Public Law 88-426. The error was found dur- 
ing an audit by the General Accounting 
Office, and was first brought to Dr. Mockler's 
attention on February 1, 1965. During the 
period from July 5, 1964, through January 
31, 1965, Dr. Mockler received an overpay- 
ment of $1,486.40. 

“The statement of the Department of 
Commerce further noted that the overpay- 
ment resulted from errors by personnel and 
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payroll clerks in the National Bureau of STATISTICAL REPORT SHOWING 


Standards, and was not caused by any act 
by Dr. Mockler. His failure to question the 
amount of his raise was reasonable under 
the circumstances, as he was continued at 
the same grade level and step which he had 
occupied prior to the effective date of the 
Federal Employees Salary Act of 1964. 

“In recommending this legislation, the 
Department of Commerce stated that Dr. 
Mockler was in no way at fault for the over- 
payment and further stated that repayment 
would be an undue hardship upon him. The 
statement of the Department contained the 
following comment on this aspect to the 
case: 

“The Department feels that Dr. Mockler 
is in no way to blame for the overpayment, 
and further believes that it would be an 
undue hardship upon him to require that 
he repay the amount in question, Dr. Mock- 
ler made very valuable contributions to 
the work of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards in the fields of time and frequency 
standards, and quantum electronics during 
his tenure at the Bureau. Dr. Mockler left the 
National Bureau of Standards in September 
1966 to take a position as professor of physics 
at the University of Colorado, The proposed 
legislation would relieve Dr. Mockler of the 
liability to repay the overpayment of salary 
he unknowingly received from July 5, 1964, 
through January 31, 1965.’ 

“In view of the unusual circumstances of 
this case, the favorable recommendation of 
the Department of Commerce, and the 
equities outlined in this report and in the 
statement accompanying the executive com- 
munication, it is recommended that the bill 
be considered favorably.” 

The committee concurs in the action of 
the House of Representatives, and recom- 
mends that the bill H.R. 13373, be con- 
sidered favorably. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, according 
to the Associated Press, President John- 
son has announced the resignation of 
Chief Justice Warren and his selection 
of Associate Justice Abe Fortas to be- 
come Chief Justice. 

I wish to commend President Johnson 
for making this selection. I wish to com- 
mend to the Senate Justice Fortas, an 
eminent jurist, an able lawyer, and a 
patriot. He will write an indelible record 
as Chief Justice. It is with confidence 
that I make such a statement and it is 
with pride that I commend the selection. 


HOMICIDES COMMITTED IN CUY- 
AHOGA COUNTY, OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statistical report showing 
the homicides committed in Cuyahoga 
County by firearms, by blunt violence, by 
edged and pointed weapons, and by 
strangulation—manual and ligature. 

This report was prepared by S. R. 
Gerber, M.D., coroner of Cuyahoga 
County, and reflects statistics covering 
these several methods of homicide dur- 
ing the period 1951 through 1966, both 
inclusive. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FIREARMS FATALITIES AND THE CORONER:* A 
Brier DISSERTATION ON HUMAN FOLLY, 
STUPIDITY AND VICIOUSNESS** 


The weapon most frequently used with 
homicidal intent in modern American urban 
society is a firearm, whether this be a re- 
volver, automatic pistol, rifie, shotgun, sub- 
machine gun or some variety of home-made 
weapon such as a “zip gun”, In cold fact, 
the number of homicides (criminal and jus- 
tifiable) committed with firearms in the 
United States exceeds the combined total 
of homicides committed by all other modali- 
ties of violence. Firearms were the lethal in- 
strumentality in 60% of the homicides per- 
petrated in this country in 1966, accounting 
for more than 6500 deaths. (Handguns were 
the fatal weapons in 44% of all homicides, 
rifles in 7% and shotguns in 9%.) Moreover, 
a firearm was involved in more than 43,500 
aggravated assaults, that is, assaults in which 
the attempt to kill was unsuccessful, By way 
of comparison, cutting and stabbing ac- 
counted for 23% of all American homicides 
in 1966, personal weapons, i.e., fists, feet and 
hands, were utilized in 9%, and other weap- 
ons and techniques, e.g., hammers, clubs, 
hatchets, poison, arson, drowning, explosives, 
etc., were implicated in the remainder. 


*Acknowledgment: The author wishes to 
express his appreciation to Chief Michael J. 
Blackwell of the Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment for making available data dealing with 
line-of-duty deaths in his organization, The 
figures for homicides in the United States 
(including those relating to police officers) 
are taken from “Crime in the United States, 
Uniform Crime Reports 1966”, issued by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

**From the 1967 Annual Report of the 
Cuyahoga County Coroner's Office. 


HOMICIDES IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY, 1951-66 (INCLUDES CULPABLE AND JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDES) 


5 pae Edged and Strangulation 
nical, an n i 
Year Firearms pedal, and pointed —— and All other! Total 
instrumental weapons ligature) 
assault) 
48 14 24 3 2 91 
67 9 26 1 3 106 
68 9 21 0 0 98 
56 12 24 0 1 93 
46 8 22 3 3 82 
64 18 42 2 2 128 
52 14 21 4 5 96 
45 17 25 5 3 95 
45 18 27 4 0 94 
63 12 21 6 0 102 
61 8 27 3 1 100 
38 16 16 i 3 74 
62 19 26 4 3 114 
83 17 70 5 2 137 
86 17 21 3 2 129 
111 15 3⁵ 3 2 166 
995 223 408 47 32 1,705 
—aaaooa——————>>>—>=>>————_=[=[[_[{=[{=[x[€ess_=====[—={=={=[?h—__[{"/=x{x{x{=x==€#C=[/_[]""ana=E=EE== 
Percent sane 58.4 13 23.9 2.8 19 100 


1 Poisoning, drowning, arson, and starvation. 
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The foregoing table indicates the type of 
weapon or technique involved in more than 
1700 homicides which were committed in 
Cuyahoga County during the period indi- 
cated. The agreement between the data ob- 
tained over a 16 year interval in our com- 
munity and the figures for the United States 
as a whole for 1966 is striking, especially in- 
sofar as they pertain to homicides resulting 
from firearms (U.S. as a whole—60%, Cuya- 
hoga County—58.4%) and from those pro- 
duced by edged and pointed weapons (U.S. as 
a whole—23%, Cuyahoga County—23.9%). 

It is of interest, and more than mere co- 
incidence, that all four American presidents 
killed while they were in office (Lincoln, Gar- 
field, McKinley and Kennedy) were the vic- 
tims of fatal firearms injuries, and attempted 
assassinations of other chief executives 
(Franklin Delano Roosevelt and Harry S. 
Truman) have also involved the use of fire- 
arms. The simplest and most obvious ex- 
planation for the use of firearms in these 
dastardly acts and in the majority of culpa- 
ble homicides in general, whether they arise 
as part of or connection with armed robbery, 
burglary, family quarrel, drunken argument 
or skulking murder, is that a flrearm, wrong- 
fully and illegally used, is a coward’s weapon. 
It permits the assailant to kill or maim his 
victim from such a distance that his own 
safety is not immediately jeopardized. (A 
shotgun can kill or injure a human victim 
within a range of 150-300 feet; the lethal 
range of a rifle depends on the type of weap- 
on and the variety of ammunition. Thus, a 
“22 short“ can kill or maim at distances up 
to three-fourths of a mile, while “high 
powered” ammunition can be dangerous or 
fatal for distances up to three and a half 
miles.) A gun is thus the ideal and favorite 
weapon of the political assassin. Other than 
the poisoning homicide and such infre- 
quently encountered criminally-caused 
deaths as those resulting from time bombs, 
infernal machines and arson, practically 
every other variety of homicidal violence re- 
quires that assailant and victim come either 
to within arm’s length or into actual grips 
with one another, This is true whether the 
slaying involves manual, pedal or instru- 
mental assault, asphyxia by manual strangu- 
lation (throttling), ligature (garotting) or 
other cervical compression techniques, or 
cutting and stabbing. (Fatal injuries by 
knives which have been thrown at rather 
than manually plunged, into the victim are 
exceedingly rare in real life despite their 
frequency in the fictional “reel” world of 
the Hollywood variety.) 

The ready availability of firearms by pur- 
chase in the United States is an open invita- 
tion to their wrongful use by the neutrotic, 
the psychotic, and the maladjusted as well 
as by the professional and occasional crimi- 
nal. A firearm is the instrument of death in 
virtually every murder of a law enforcement 
officer. In 1956, 55 of 57 law enforcement 
officers killed in the line of duty throughout 
the United States were shot to death. These 
figures are in keeping with the national pat- 
tern which has obtained since 1960 which 
reveals that a firearm has been the murder 
weapon in 96% of 335 homicides in which 
the victims were police officers carrying out 
their duties. 

The figures in our own community reflect 
the same disturbing picture. Since June 1875, 
79 Cleveland Police Officers have died in line 
of duty, 26 from accidental injuries sustained 
in traffic mishaps and the like, and 53 from 
homicidal violence. No less than 50 of the 53 
were shot to death, while only two died from 
beatings and one was fatally stabbed. 

The Constitutional guarantee contained in 
the Second Amendment (Article II, The Bill 
of Rights) “A well-regulated Militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear Arms, 
shall not be infringed,” was enacted at the 
end of the 18th century when its provisions 
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were felt to be essential for the survival of a 
struggling infant nation, beset on all sides by 
actual and potential enemies. Moreover, the 
average citizen did not then enjoy the type 
of police protection which we all have today 
when expert help is available at practically a 
moment’s notice, thanks to modern commu- 
nications and police mobility. Consequently, 
he required some means of protecting the 
sanctity of his home and the personal safety 
of himself and his family. These same provi- 
sions are frequently invoked today by many 
persons as a justification for them to keep 
firearms in their homes in the midst of the 
20th century when the need for a well-reg- 
ulated militia’ has long since ceased to exist 
and when local law enforcement representa- 
tives are on hand to give every citizen, his 
family and his home every necessary protec- 
tion. 

The inevitable result of the large number 
of firearms in the hands of the wrong persons 
is a depressingly long, tragic list of suicides 
and fatal accidents (over and above many 
serious non-fatal incidents) as well as homi- 
cides and criminal, non-fatal assaults with 
deadly weapons. It is quite certain that a 
large proportion of these tragic incidents 
would not have occurred had a loaded gun 
not been conveniently at hand. Obviously, 
non-availability of guns will not eliminate all 
suicides and homicides. These violent deaths 
have been taking place since the dawn of 
recorded history, long before the invention 
of gunpowder. Indeed, the first crime re- 
corded in the Bible was a homicide (... 
“Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and 
slew him.” Genesis, Chapter 4, Verse 8), and 
however Cain did kill his brother, he cer. 
tainly did not shoot him. (The Bible does not 
indicate the modality of violence implicated 
in this fratricide.) However, it is a fact that 
a substantial number of murders, man- 
slaughters and suicides would not have been 
committed had not a firearm with its pecu- 
liarly lethal potentiality been readily acces- 
sible to the perpetrator of the crime or of 
felo-de-se. Suffice it to say that J. Edgar 
Hoover and many other responsible citizens 
have called the use (or rather abuse) of fire- 
arms a national disgrace and a most serious 
problem in the United States today with its 
constantly mounting incidence of crime. 

It is of interest and illuminating to com- 
pare and contrast the distribution of gun- 
shot fatalities in a typical metropolitan 
American community such as Cuyahoga 
County with what is observed in The British 
Isles. During a recent five year period, there 
were 1562 firearms deaths in Great Britain 
of which 87 (5.6%) were homicides, 449 
(28.7%) were accidents and 1026 (65.7%) 
were suicides. During the 16 year period 1951 
through 1966 there were 1915 fatalities from 
firearms in our community. Homicides 
claimed 995 (52%) of the victims, accidents 
accounted for 108 (5.6%) and the remaining 
812 (42.4%) were suicides. Put in another 
way, more than one of every two fatal gun- 
shot incidents in the greater Cleveland area 
is homicidal in origin, whereas in the British 
Isles, only slightly more than one in every 
20 gunshot fatalities results from a criminal 
act. 

The 1915 firearms deaths in Cuyahoga 
County referred to in the previous para- 
graph can be regarded from an additional, 
thought-provoking point of view. Careless 
handling of loaded guns was responsible for 
108 (1.4%) of 7796 fatal accidents (traffic 
and vehicular mishaps are not included in 
this classification), and a firearm was used 
by 812 (303%) of 2679 persons who took 
their own lives. (We have already pointed 
out earlier in this discussion that 995 
(58.4%) of 1795 homicide victims were shot 
to death.) 

Thoughtful consideration of the preceding 
facts and figures raises the sobering ques- 
tion, “How much longer must the com- 
munity wait and how many more lives must 
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be lost from firearms, whether the gun is 
fired with suicidal, accidental or homicidal 
intent, before effective legislation is forth- 
coming which will exert a real measure of 
worthwhile control over these presently all 
too readily-available, terrible, death-dealing 
weapons?” 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1968—PROXMIRE AMEND- 
MENT NO. 856 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 5 or 6 min- 
utes, beyond the 3-minute agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the Proxmire amendment for a 
reason which I regard as controlling and 
which I shall explain in a moment. 

But I do not wish anyone to regard 
my vote against the amendment as ap- 
proval of the administration’s handling 
of the Vietnam war. The amendment, in 
one aspect, is a protest against what I 
have become convinced is a major fault 
in our Government’s conduct of the Viet- 
namese war; namely, an overreliance 
upon large-scale conventional military 
force, particularly strategic bombing. 

Although all of us hope that an ac- 
ceptable end to the war will be brought 
about through the negotiations in Paris, 
we should be worse than foolish if we al- 
lowed this possibility to blind ourselves 
to what is actually going on in the war 
in South Vietnam. 

I wish IL. could see it otherwise, but I 
can reach no judgment other than that 
we are not winning the war in South 
Vietnam. It seems increasingly clear that 
one of two things is true. Either the war 
is not winnable or it is unwinnable the 
way we are going about it. 

Because the consequences of the first 
alternative are so unfortunate, we are 
bound, I think, before accepting it, to 
look at the second. It would, I think, be 
irresponsible for American leadership to 
assume that the war is not winnable until 
it has given full consideration to an ef- 
fort to correct the mistakes in our strat- 
egy which, if pursued as presently di- 
rected, can lead only to the complete de- 
struction of the people we are trying to 
save. 

We have been misled too long by the 
administration’s posing the question in 
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Vietnam in these terms: “Either you sup- 
port us who are opposing escalation on 
the one hand and a cut-and-run policy 
on the other, or you must stand for one 
of these extremes; we, the administra- 
tion, represent the only middle ground.” 

Mr. President, this administration does 
not represent the only middle ground. 
The course it has been following is not 
the middle course. It is an extreme course 
which, if continued indefinitely or, in- 
deed, for a significantly longer time, can 
make almost irreparable the damage al- 
ready inflicted upon our true objectives. 

I am not a military strategist, and yet 
I think I can see when a broad strategic 
policy is leading to disastrous failure. 
And I want my voice counted in favor of 
a change. 

One such change could very well be in 
the direction indicated by Sir Robert 
Thompson in the April 1968 issue of For- 
eign Affairs. 

Sir Robert was formerly head of the 
British advisory mission in Vietnam, he 
was secretary for the defense of Malaya 
from 1957 to 1960, and he guided the 
successful campaign against the guerril- 
la insurgents there. His whole article is 
so important that I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp in 
full at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at this time 
I should like to quote just one sentence 
from the article. Sir Roger states: 

The answer in Vietnam, in my view, is a 
complete switch of strategy to the indirect 
approach, with the emphasis on nation- 
building concurrent with limited pacifica- 
tion, and a mere containment of the military 
threat. 


Implicit in the whole thrust of the 
Thompson article is the proposition that 
a part of the essential switch in our 
strategy in South Vietnam should be a 
reduction in strategic bombing in South 
Vietnam as well as in the north. This has 
been made explicit to me in personal talks 
I have had with highly placed associates 
of Sir Robert in the Malaya campaign. 

Believing, as I do, that the adminis- 
tration strategy in South Vietnam has 
been and will continue to be disastrous, 
including its overreliance upon strategic 
bombing, why do I oppose the present 
amendment? 

The answer is simple. 

Reduction in strategic bombing is only 
a part of the change or switch in strategy 
which is, to my mind, essential. This total 
change in strategy cannot be made on a 
piecemeal basis. 

To attempt this, it seems to me, is to 
invite chaos and, among other things, 
might endanger the security of our forces 
already engaged. None of us would 
consciously contribute to this in the 
slightest degree. 

Our whole strategy in Vietnam has to 
be changed, but this cannot be done by 
an act of Congress. Congress cannot con- 
duct a war. It can only consult, advise 
and attempt in other ways to influence 
policy. I hope that in a small way this 
discussion may constitute a contribution 
to that end. 

Though I shall vote against this 
amendment for the reason I have stated, 
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I want to make it utterly clear that I 
approve of its objective as a part of the 
revolution in policy and strategy which 
this country should undertake in the 
Vietnamese war. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
Ex KTI 1 
From Foreign Affairs Quarterly, April 1968] 
SQUARING THE ERROR 
(By Sir Robert Thompson) 

“If you wish for peace, understand war— 
particularly the guerrilla and subversive 
forms of war.” Thus runs an old maxim, as 
rephased by Liddel Hart. It seems to me, as 
an outside observer and commentator (al- 
though I was involved in Viet Nam for near- 
ly four years), that understanding the war 
has been the crux of the American prob- 
lem and that the two great obstacles to un- 
derstanding it have been the military and 
the liberals. Both have falled to understand 
what Mao Tse-tung calls “the time, place 
and character” of the war. Moreover, the 
domestic clash between the two within the 
United States has led to a polarization of 
extreme views, as between the doves and 
the hawks, for withdrawal or further escala- 
tion, Both these courses are, in my view, 
losers, as is the enclave theory, which is 
no more than an agonizing withdrawal— 
like Aden. The only difference between the 
two is that, by withdrawing, you merely lose, 
but by further escalation, you lose stinking. 
When I put this view to a leading member 
of the Administration, he said: “You mean, 
like barbarians?” It would be just that, and, 
when the conflict ended, the question would 
indeed be, in Senator Dirksen’s words, 
“Where will you stand and with whom will 
you sit?” But the real question is: If these 
are losing options, is there a winning one? 

Before considering this, I must first say 
that I do not question either the legal or 
moral right or the good intentions of the 
United States in being in Viet Nam. Indeed, 
I consider that the outcome of the war will 
be of vital consequence to the future of the 
world (admittedly more so now that so much 
has been laid on the line than would have 
have been the case a few years ago), and 
that it may well prove to be as decisive as 
any war in this century. I am not suggesting 
that defeat, quite apart from the disastrous 
effect that it would have on the domestic 
politics and foreign relations of the United 
States, would lead automatically to falling 
dominoes, but that there would be a rapid 
seepage not confined to Southeast Asia alone. 
The Chinese strategic concept of revolu- 
tionary wars, of using the “countryside of 
the world” to encircle the “cities” (North 
America and Europe), would be several steps 
nearer fulfillment. Viet Nam needs to be 
considered therefore in the context of grand 
strategy and one of the aims in this regard 
must be to give hope and encouragement to 
all peoples of those “countryside” areas, not 
just by winning but also by the manner of 
the victory. This means that the U.S. re- 
sponse, military and civil, should be tailored 
to fit the object of grand strategy. It is no 
good in such a way that the whole 
position of the United States in the world 
is thereby weakened and discredited. In the 
long run that too would be defeat. 

There are a number of basic points about 
the nature of Peoples’ Revolutionary War 
that need to be clearly understood. The first 
is the superb organization of the Viet Cong 
within the country. The most important 
element is the underground organization 
within the population (commonly referred 
to as the infrastructure“) designed to pro- 
vide a popular and logistic base for the 
guerrilla forces. This underground organi- 
zation has taken years to build up using the 
cell system, or “bead-stringing,” to spread 
both throughout the country and within all 
classes of society. From the point of view 
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of control it is necessary only that the under- 
ground organization should be able to obtain 
from the people the essential needs of war 
money, supplies, recruits and intelligence. 
Except in so far as it has to tax and to 
propagate its cause it does not need to gov- 
ern in the accepted sense of the term. With- 
out a functioning underground tion 
no guerrilla forces could be raised or main- 
tained. They would be no more than loosely 
knit bands of brigands existing from day to 
day. As this underground organization has 
expanded within the country, penetrating 
into the major towns and even into the 
Government, so automatically have the 
strength and capability of the guerrilla 
forces expanded. If it could be reduced, or 
its control over the population loosened, 
then equally the strength and the effective- 
ness of the guerrilla forces would decline. 
This has operated in Viet Nam, as it did in 
Malaya, irrespective of direct outside support. 

Direct outside support, over and above 
propaganda and political encouragement, 
has been almost an essential factor in suc- 
cessful revolutionary war. To understand 
the nature of this support it is necessary 
to define the three forms which it may take— 
infiltration, raids and invasion. Invasion, in 
the sense that the invading forces commit 
aggression in a conventional form and de- 
pend on their own logistic supply line, can 
be ruled out. It is both too overt, thereby 
running the risk of worldwide political con- 
demnation (as in Korea), and too vulner- 
able to the application of conventional 
power. On the other hand, infiltration of 
men, weapons and supplies can be main- 
tained as a covert operation and, however 
public it may become, can either be dis- 
owned, as it was up to 1965, or justified, as 
after 1965. It is almost immune to conven- 
tional power but is limited by the amount 
which the local revolutionaries can absorb 
at any given time, because the infiltrator, 
once he has entered the country, is de- 
pendent on their logistic base for his con- 
tinued existence. Infiltration can therefore 
only accelerate the momentum of an insur- 
gency and will always be subsidiary to it. 
Raids, in the sense that the raiding units 
are mainly dependent on what they carry 
into the country and have to leave when this 
is expended, are designed to contain and 
keep occupied the maximum government 
forces in unpopulated areas of little impor- 
tance to the main issue. 

In the build-up of an underground orga- 
nization and in its expansion during the 
revolutionary war period, the techniques of 
subversion and terror provide the instru- 
ments of control. Subversion is designed in- 
directly to sap the will of the country and 
directly to penetrate the whole structure of 
its society and government, Terror is de- 
signed both to cow the population, or more 
euphemistically to “mobilize the masses,” 
but also to eliminate key individuals around 
whom the population in any area might 
rally. It is normally selective but can also 
be brutally indiscriminate, as we have seen 
recently. 

It is not surprising that those who do not 
understand these techniques tend to ex- 
aggerate the cause and “motivation” of the 
insurgent and to adopt and promote them 
in terms which are comprehensible in the 
West but almost irrelevant at the scene of 
action. Quite obviously, the insurgent will 
label his cause with respectable motives from 
nationalism to land reform, to neither of 
which, in Viet Nam, the Viet Cong have the 
best claim (communism is anti-national and 
collectivization is not land reform). Labels 
can be conveniently changed as the situation 
develops and the current one is straight 
“anti-imperialism,” f. e. to get the Americans 
out, which rather begs the question as to 
why the Americans are there in the first 
place. Far more important in Peoples’ Revolu- 
tionary War than the ostensible causes are 
the natural “contradictions” within the 
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threatened society. These have been exploited 
to the full and in Viet Nam there is no short- 
age of them, as between rich and poor, landed 
and landless, Catholic and Buddhist, Cochin- 
Chinese and Tonkinese, youth and elders, 
factions and secret societies, government and 
revolutions If anything brings South Viet 
Nam down it will be these contradictions 
rather than any cause sponsored by the com- 
munists. 

There is little new in the military tactics 
and strategy of guerrilla forces on the ground. 
Their method will always be to strike where 
the Government is weak and, as their base 
within the country expands, to nibble steadi- 
ly away at the foundations of Government 
support. But the higher strategy of Peoples’ 
Revolutionary War is conceived in the con- 
text of time, space and cost. Time (or perhaps 
patience) is the key to this strategy. Its value 
is greatly enhanced if there is a large measure 
of impatience on the other side. While the 
revolutionary forces are forged, the Govern- 
ment forces are infected with a growing sense 
of futility and frustration. Time also allows 
for the exploitation of opportunity, for ad- 
vancing when possible or for taking “one step 
backward” when trends are unfavorable. It 
is part of the doctrine that victory is in- 
evitable, even if it takes half a century. 

Time, however, can be gained only if there 
is the space for which to trade it. The con- 
cept of space is more easily understood by 
saying that, if an insurgency is confined to 
one group of people and one area of a coun- 
try (compare Mau Mau), it presents a very 
limited threat and can easily be overcome 
by any reasonably competent government. It 
has been the aim of the Viet Cong, therefore, 
to ensure that the insurgency has been 
spread right throughout the length and 
breadth of Viet Nam and into every element 
of its society so that the Government is 
threatened in every quarter. Moreover, if the 
war is expanded outside the country, so will 
the problems increase to the advantage of 
the Viet Cong. If the Viet Cong are to hold 
space, not in the sense of holding ground in 
positional warfare but of maintaining the 
threat over a wide and spreading area, then 
space in turn must be paid for by manpower. 
In all other respects the cost of a Peoples’ 
Revolutionary War is comparatively low, but 
the cost in manpower at this point becomes 
high. In addition to the Viet Cong, the North 
Vietnamese can call on the 250,000 young 
men who reach 17 years of age each year. 
They can be spent as the United States 
spends dollars. If the women and the old are 
not enough to keep the North going, there is 
always the unlimited reserve of Chinese 
labor “volunteers” (not troops), but there is 
no sign that this point has been reached. I 
would estimate that Hanoi can afford to lose 
roughly 100,000 a year and not feel it politi- 
cally or economically. This explains the bat- 
tles of the last eighteen months. Manpower 
is being spent, not to win battles—that 
would be a bonus—but to hold space and to 
keep U.S. forces unproductively occupied. 

These costs, in communist terms, are not 
comparable with the costs being imposed on 
South Viet Nam and the United States. On 
the South Vietnamese side the cost in cas- 
ualties and material damage, while high and 
tragic, is likely in the long term to have less 
effect (given two years of peace, law and 
order, the country would recover very 
quickly) than the damage which is being 
done to a young country by the loss of de- 
velopment time, the breakdown of govern- 
ment and the whole demoralization of so- 
ciety by the side effects of war—inflation, 
corruption, draft dodging, prostitution and 
so on. Similarly, on the American side, the 
greater damage is being done by the dissent 
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within American society and the strain now 
being imposed on America’s relations with 
her friends and allies. 

The net effect of this cost situation is that 
the North Vietmamese and Viet Cong, at a 
cost which is indefinitely acceptable to 
themselves, are imposing on the South Viet- 
namese and Americans a cost which is not 
indefinitely acceptable to them. In its way 
this is a Dien Bien Phu except that it does 
not require a victory in battle at one par- 
ticular place. If this cost advantage can be 
maintained by the North Vietnamese and 
Viet Cong, and to a large extent the initia- 
tive in this respect remains with them, they 
have several channels to victory, all of which 
are interrelated. If American or Vietnamese 
resolution fails, if the Americans fail to 
adopt the correct counter-strategy, or if the 
South Vietnamese fail to build, with Amer- 
ican help, a stable and viable state and 
government, then in the end Hanoi must 
win. 


In these circumstances, there is not one 
valid reason why Hanoi should accept the 
offer of negotiations. In any case negotia- 
tions are not regarded by Hanoi as a means 
of achieving a settlement or peace. They are 
part of the play and are designed solely to 
secure an advantage or to gain a respite— 
in their own words: “Fighting while negoti- 
ating is aimed at opening another front”.* 
If Hanoi were to see that the channels to 
victory were being closed and were con- 
vinced that American and South Vietnamese 
resolution would not fail, while at the same 
time the South Vietnamese Government’s 
capacity and performance were improving 
to such an extent that the base of the Viet 
Cong’s support within the country was being 
steadily reduced, then they might negotiate 
not for peace but to secure the withdrawal 
of American forces (for which Hanoi would 
trade her own and the regular units of the 
Viet Cong) and to retain in existence the 
powerful Viet Cong underground organiza- 
tion within South Viet Nam, as a means of 
continuing the struggle through subversion 
and terror in the hope that these would 
achieve victory through an eventual col- 
lapse within the faction-ridden South. No 
offer to negotiate (other than generous sur- 
render terms for individuals) was made by 
the Government in Malaya. It was the Ma- 
layan Communist Party, when it saw it was 
losing, which offered to negotiate on almost 
precisely these terms—that, in return for the 
surrender of all arms, the party should be 
recognized as a legal political party, It was a 
big juicy red apple but Tunku Abdul Rah- 
man was shrewd enough to realize that it 
was poisoned. He refused and was committed 
to a mopping-up period of another five years, 
to Malaya’s great advantage. 

The first outstanding feature, therefore, 
of People’s Revolutionary War, as developed 
by Mao Tse-tung and refined by the North 
Vietnamese in the two Indochina wars, is 
its immunity to the direct application of 
mechanical and conventional power. This 
was not so evident in Mao Tse-tung’s wars 
against the Japanese and Chiang Kai-shek 
but was very marked against the French in 
the first Indochina war. Even so the lesson 
has not been learnt although the message 
has come booming through during the last 
three years in Viet Nam. The second is that 
a Peoples’ Revolutionary War is a fight to 
the finish through a long, arduous, pro- 
tracted struggle. There is really only one 
issue in Viet Nam: either the North is going 
to get the South or it is not. That decision 
will be reached, not on the battlefields of 
the Annamite Chain, but in the minds of 
the South Vietnamese people. In this re- 
spect the battles just beginning in Saigon 
and the cities as these lines are written are 


2 Captured document, quoted in Duncan- 
son, op. cit., p. 374. 
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the real battles designed to promote a “gen- 
eral uprising.” It is the Khesanhs which 
are the diversion. 

If this is the nature of the war which 
the United States is fighting, then it follows 
that Americans need to be very clear on four 
main points: a precise constructive aim, a 
consistent and effective counter-strategy, 
firm civilian control and, last but not least, 
the maintenance of the highest moral stand- 
ard. 

I have asked many Americans what the 
American aim is in Viet Nam and have 
never yet received the same reply. The re- 
plies have varied from containing China, 
preventing aggression and defeating the 
Viet Cong to giving the people of South 
Viet Nam a free choice. An aim must be 
positive and constructive, not negative and 
destructive, and represent the final object 
of the war—in other words, what you want 
to end up with, I would, therefore, put it 
something like this: “To estabish a South 
Viet Nam which is free, united, independ- 
ent, politically stable and economically ex- 
panding.” That would mean that South 
Viet Nam must be capable in the end of 
standing on its own feet with the minimum 
of outside support—no more than any un- 
derdeveolped country is entitled to expect 
from its friends. It will be seen that, if 
this aim is achieved, then every negative 
aim that anyone has ever thought of will 
in fact be achieved within it. The aim should 
dictate policy and strategy, and any action 
which is not consistent with the aim can 
then be recognized for what it is—a con- 
tribution to defeat. It was the achievement 
of this aim as a whole, little understood 
though it was at the time, which secured 
victory in Malaya, not, as so many people 
have assumed, just the fostering of democ- 
racy and the granting of independence. The 
latter were the consequences of the achieve- 
ment of the aim. They even represented a 
risk, not because the Malayans were un- 
prepared for them, but because they meant 
giving political power to the Malayas. They 
had little appeal for the Chinese, who were 
at the root of the insurgency problem, and, 
if promoted prematurely, might have given 
the Malayan Communist Party, itself almost 
entirely Chinese, a chance of becoming the 
political champion of the Chinese against 
the Malays, which could have been fatal. 

Excluding for the moment the employment 
of American combat forces, it is not easy to 
point to any one facet of American military 
policy within South Viet Nam that has been 
consistent with the aim. The build-up of a 
large conventional military force, the pro- 
liferation of paramilitary forces, the indis- 
criminate issue of arms and the conscription 
of all able young Vietnamese into the forces 
could not have been better designed to cre- 
ate both instability and a lack of unity. 
Similarly on the political side, the encour- 
agement of regional factions, multiple par- 
ties, premature elections and social revolu- 
tion (which has promoted chaos rather than 
reform) has contributed further to a state of 
affairs which makes the aim that much 
harder to achieve. 

The lack of a clear precise aim has in turn 
made the achievement of a consistent and 
effective counter-strategy to Peoples’ Revolu- 
tionary War equally difficult. This strategy is 
best defined as the deployment and applica- 
tion of the means, both military and civil, to 
achieve the aim. All the experience of war 
and history, including past counterinsurgen- 
cies, teaches that the strategic approach must 
be indirect rather than direct. There has been 
a tendency to divide the war up into three 
parts—the military, i.e. the battles; pacifica- 
tion; and nation-building. The direct stra- 
tegic approach to this has been to defeat the 
enemy’s mainforce units, then subsequently 
to turn to pacification, which will be followed 
by nation-building. The effect has been to 
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focus the main attack along the line of the 
enemy’s toughest resistance. When this has 
failed, the effort has been doubled. The net 
Tesult has been that no decision is in sight, 
while the chances of successful pacification 
and nation-building have become more re- 
mote. This was what I meant some years ago 
by the sometimes quoted remark: “The trou- 
ble with you Americans is that whenever you 
double the effort you somehow manage to 
square the error.” 

Because little or no progress has been 
made in pacification or nation-building, the 
amount of aid required to keep South Viet 
Nam from sinking has been enormous. The 
aid itself has swamped the boat and the Viet 
Cong have got their sufficient share of the 
cargo, thus bolstering still further their re- 
sistance. Indeed, it is probably true that they 
get as much benefit, if not more, from Ameri- 
can ships entering Saigon as they do from 
other ships entering Hanoi. The insurgency 
has become truly symbiotic. The direct stra- 
tegic approach has also naturally led to a 
situation where the options are becoming 
narrowed to either withdrawal or further es- 
calation. These options have produced some 
queer arguments: for example, that it would 
be better to cut American losses at 15,000 
killed (for naught) rather than run the risk 
of 50,000 being killed (to achieve the aim). 
There is no concern here for the fate of the 
South Vietnamese, who, encouraged by the 
American commitment, have stuck their 
necks out against the Viet Cong. Are they to 
be allowed to go to the wall? Nor does this 
argument concern itself with the effects 
which deserting the South Vietnamese would 
have on other neighboring countries, and 
some further afield, where more Americans 
may have to be sacrificed, or with the effect 
of the subsequent post mortem within the 
United States. On the side of escalation it 
has led to the argument that if you want to 
kill the flies you must get at the muck heap. 
Unfortunately the manner to get 
at the muck heap would merely spread it all 
over Asia and, with it, the flies. 

The major reason for adopting the direct 
strategic approach has undoubtedly been the 
outside support of Hanoi for the Viet Cong 
insurgency, mainly by infiltration and raids. 
There is a very interesting parallel here in 
the Indonesian confrontation with Malaysia. 
Indonesian infiltration falled, in spite of 
more favorable borders and a more vulner- 
able coastline than in Viet Nam, because 
there was no insurgency within Malaysia at 
that time to receive and support the in- 
filtrator. This reduced the Indonesian effort 
to raids, of which there were over one thou- 
sand, including one in which regular army 
parachutists were dropped by night from 
C—130s into central Malaya. What should the 
response have been? The direct approach 
would have dictated that the Indonesian air- 
fields should have been taken out, in which 
case there is no doubt that there would 
have been a major war in that area, involving 
probably the United States and others, and 
that Sukarno and the communists would 
still be in full control of Indonesia. Instead 
the decision was that, since the British and 
Malaysians could handle the enemy action, 
it would be reckless to escalate and provoke 
further action that might get out of hand. 
By maintaining the emphasis on security 
within Malaysia and on the performance of 
the Government, the outside threat was 
thwarted, thus allowing full play for the 
tensions and contradictions within Indo- 
nesia to defeat its own policy. 

The answer in Viet Nam, in my view, is a 
complete switch of strategy to the indirect 
approach, with the emphasis on nation- 
building concurrent with limited pacifica- 
tion, and a mere containment of the military 
threat. It should be recognized that, even 
though an offensive action against the en- 
emy's main force units may be tactically 
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aggressive, it is strategically defensive, for the 
strategic offensive lies in the nation-build- 
ing and the pacification. This strategic of- 
fensive requires an intensely practical ap- 
proach in its initial stages to the rebuilding 
of the whole Vietnamese government ma- 
chine: the selection and training of quali- 
fied administrators and technicians at all 
levels; the consolidation and clarification of 
the law (which is chaotic); the promulga- 
tion of terms of service and simplified gov- 
ernment procedures; the reéstablishment of 
the civil courts, the revival of the ministries 
and of the administrative structure from 
the ministries right down to the villages, so 
that requirements come up and action goes 
down; and the restoration of law and order, 
which requires absolute priority—above all 
else—for a professionally qualified police 
force (a task which alone will take ten years, 
not six months). Not until you get perform- 
ance—and that is the key word—can you 
hope to have any semblance of democracy 
in Viet Nam. Democracy is not elections and 
voting; it is the liberty of the individual and 
his protection by law, not just against the 
Viet Cong but against all the local factional 
secret society cliques, so that he can make 
a free choice. Only when some of this re- 
building begins to have a discernible effect 
(and past impatience has delayed its start 
for several years) will pacification start to 
make sense, because no areas will be pacified 
until they are well administered and the in- 
dividual is protected. The key to the strat- 
egy of pacification in its turn is to take the 
line of least resistance where there is also, 
geographically, a greater number of alterna- 
tive objectives. This means starting in the 
less difficult areas, from which an advance 
can then be made in more than one pos- 
sible direction. This rules out the coastal en- 
claves at the start and requires that the 
major initial effort should be in the middle 
of the Mekong Delta where the line of ad- 
vance can be flexible, but, at the same time, 
will threaten bases vital to the Viet Cong. 

Meanwhile the major military task, apart 
from supporting pacification, is to prevent 
the enemy’s main-force units from interfer- 
ing with this strategic offensive. They do not 
have to be destroyed, though obviously “pre- 
vent” means that they must be kept stirred 
up and occupied. Their eventual destruction 
will come in two ways. First, as their popular 
base within the country declines, so will their 
strength and capacity correspondingly de- 
cline, leading to a steady deéscalation of the 
conflict and, secondly, as the advance of paci- 
fication threatens their vital areas, so will 
they have to come out and fight for them on 
ground not of their own choosing. 

It is not easy for a nation which has been 
brought up to regard Gettysburg as more 
decisive than Vicksburg to understand the 
strategy of the indirect approach. It means 
cutting at the roots of the Viet Cong’s 
strength among the people of the Mekong 
Delta (marching through Georgia—but not 
quite like Sherman) rather than a head-on 
approach against the main-force units (Get- 
tysburg). A corollary to this is that the more 
the enemy’s military threat, and with it the 
war, can be confined in area, the easier it 
will be to contain. It is highly doubtful 
whether driving the enemy’s main-force units 
back to and across the frontiers has produced 
a worthwhile result—at least in the southern 
section of the Annamite Chain—in relation 
to cost and time. It may be harder and more 
expensive to contain their threat there than 
it would have been in places like Zones C 
and D, where their supply problem would 
have been greater and their communications 
more vulnerable. Moreover, the American 
forces containing the threat around those 
areas could have given limited assistance to 
pacification at the same time. To try now 
and push them further beyond the frontier 
“in hot pursuit” would quite definitely be a 
disadvantage, because the space over which 
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they can maintain a threat will be that much 
greater, 

If the strategy is to be switched to an indi- 
rect approach, then, in a war of this nature, 
it requires as much if not more of a civilian 
than a military effort because it embraces 
every fleld of government. Civilian control 
is imperative, though this does not mean 
that it cannot be exercised by a general in a 
civilian post. This is possibly, as in the case 
of General Templer in Malaya, the best ar- 
rangement, because a general can compel 
military compliance with the strategy and 
alm. There is no need for me to emphasize 
the importance of control in other ways to 
ensure a codrdinated and integrated effort 
between all departments, agencies and head- 
quarters, both Vietnamese and American. 
The lack of this control has been the most 
prominent feature of Saigon for years and 
has been sufficiently exposed in numerous 
publications.“ The military predominance in 
Saigon has, of course, led to the tail wagging 
the dog and everyone else has been required 
to conform. The concept of the military as 
auxiliary to the civil power has yet to be 
learnt. Lack of control has also tended to 
divide the war compartments. It is a com- 
monplace to talk about three separate wars 
when there is only one war. This war is like a 
chess game and the chances of winning it 
are not going to be improved if the military 
decide to change the rules and go off playing 
poker instead. 

If the aim, strategy and control are the 
foundations of a successful campaign, the 
final structure must have an attractive look 
about it. The war is not being fought on 
enemy territory but on friendly territory. In 
addition to performance, therefore, behavior 
and style are also important because they 
help to make the final alm credible. Ordinary 
people must believe in American good inten- 
tions. When these cannot immediately be 
fulfilled, the manner in which the means are 
applied to achieve end becomes of paramount 
importance. This covers not only military 
power but also, of course, all civilian aid. As 
only one example, which emphasizes the 
need for civilian control, it staggers belief 
that American helicopters were under in- 
struction, and for all I know they still are, to 
fire on any village which fires on them in the 
course of their flight (I am not here referring 
to an opposed landing but to a few passing 
shots. This return fire reinforces every word 
the Viet Cong say, with the result that 
American intentions cease to be credible. 

It is this sort of thoughtless direct response 
reaction, where lives are not even at stake, 
which is helping to prolong, H not lose, the 
war. The decision becomes harder when lives 
are at stake and it is a very tough com- 
mander, as required in this type of war, who 
is prepared to risk increased casualties to 
achieve the right effect rather than hold 
down casualties to get a statistical result but 
the wrong effect. The emotional argument, 
that anything which saves the life of one 
American boy is permissible, will in the long 
run waste the deaths of many more. The rule 
of law and the maintenance of the highest 
standards are prerequisites to the creation 
of the right image, which is vital both in 
South Viet Nam and in relation to the grand 
strategy. 

Peoples’ Revolutionary Wars are by their 
nature destined to be long, arduous, pro- 
tracted struggles; but I have no doubt at all 
that if the means are correctly deployed and 
applied they can be won. That it will now 
take much longer is not something for which 
the South Vietnamese and their history can 
be entirely blamed. The question which still 
has to be answered is whether the United 
States can do it before it is too late. That is 
not for me to say. All I can add is what I said 


s See Roger Hilsman, “To Move a Nation.” 
New York: Doubleday, 1967. 
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five years ago: “If we plan for a long haul, 
we may get quick results. But if we go for 
quick results, we may at best get a long 
haul.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATOR ABE RIBICOFF 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report to other Senators that 
our distinguished colleague from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rretcorr] has received 
unanimously the nomination of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Connecticut for reelec- 
tion. 

As one who has known ABE RIBICOFF 
for many years—and has worked with 
him closely the last 6 years in the Sen- 
ate—I know what an able, effective man 
he is. 

I know my sentiments are shared by 
other Senators. In fact, in my experi- 
ence—and I am sure others will con- 
cur—there have been few Senators who 
have accomplished so much in their first 
term. 

But Ase RısBIcoFF is no ordinary Sena- 
tor. 

He came to the Senate with vast ex- 
perience as a Representative, a Gover- 
nor, and a member of the Cabinet. 

ABE Risicorr knows how government 
works and how to make it work best. 

The Ribicoff record of legislative ac- 
complishments is truly outstanding. 

Ase Ristcorr introduced, and spon- 
sored, 54 bills that became public laws. 

Key araong them are: 

Medicare. 

Model cities. 

The Clean Air Acts of 1963, 1965, and 
1967. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The voting rights bill of 1965. 

Legislation creating the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965. 

Truth and Packaging Act of 1966. 

The cold war GI bill of 1967. 

The Mass Transportation Acts of 1964 
and 1966. 

The wilderness bill of 1964. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Legislation creating the National Foun- 
dation on Arts and Humanities. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control 
Acts of 1965 and 1966. 

The Connecticut River National Recre- 
ation Area Study. 

The Pesticides Control Act of 1964. 

Rat control legislation of 196'. 

Legislation liberalizing the social se- 
curity programs. 

Moreover, Ase Risicorr’s constructive 
proposals concerning Vietnam have won 
the respect of all his colleagues. 

The Ribicoff record in the U.S. Sen- 
ate is an impressive one. 
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Equally impressive has been his com- 
mittee work. 

Consider his work as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization. 

In 1966, for example, ABE RIBICOFF’S 
investigation into the crisis in the Amer- 
ican cities dramatized and documented, 
as no other national study had, the 
urban problems facing America. 

More than 100 witnesses from all 
walks of life and economic backgrounds 
went before the Ribicoff subcommittee 
aag told the story of America’s troubled 
cities. 

Characteristically, he thoughtfully lis- 
tened to the testimony and he 
came up with some wise and original 
solutions to the many and varied prob- 
lems he found. 

ABE Risicorr assembled a legislative 
package of 23 bills aimed primarily at 
full employment, better housing and 
better police protection for the people 
of our cities. 

More than half of these 23 bills have 
either been incorporated into major ad- 
ministration legislative proposals which 
have passed the Congress—or we now 
find them advocated by both Demo- 
cratic and Republican presidential can- 
didates. 

His other congressional investigations 
have probed into the dangers of pesti- 
cides; automobile safety; the efficiency, 
organization and economy of Govern- 
ment; and the conservation of our Na- 
tion’s natural resources. 

Only recently, ABE RIBICOFF launched 
a new investigation—this one into 
health care and rising health costs in 
America. 

As acting chairman of the Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee, ABE RIBI- 
corr went to Vietnam, studied U.S. aid 
programs there and later disclosed waste, 
mismanagement, and corruption. 

Already Congress is taking steps to 
follow through on the Ribicoff Vietnam 
report recommendations on improving 
this country’s foreign aid programs. 

ABE Risicorr has compiled one of the 
most outstanding records in the U.S. 
Senate. 

It reflects the work of a man who 
champions the cause of the individual, 
who fights to make sure that the individ- 
ual American citizen is not lost in the 
bigness of modern society. 

ABE Rreicorr has carried out the role 
of congressional watchdog of the bu- 
reaucracy as few others have done. 

He is a good Senator—forthright, en- 
ergetic, outspoken, and responsible. ABE 
Rrsicorr has the respect of his col- 
leagues. 

The Ribicoff record speaks well for 
the judgment of the citizens of Connec- 
ticut in electing him to the Senate. 

I am sure Connecticut will return ABE 
Rrsrcorr to the Senate. 

Once nominated, Senator RIBICOFF 
gave an impressive, moving acceptance 
speech. 

In it he spelled out his hopes for 
America and outlined specific steps that 
must be taken if those hopes are to be 
fulfilled. 

It was a thoughtful statement of high 
principles and effective proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp the speech of Senator 
ABRAHAM Rsicorr as he accepted the 
nomination for U.S. Senator at the 
Democratic State Convention in Hart- 
ford on June 22, 1968. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF SENATOR ABE 
RIBICOFF 


I accept your nomination. 

I accept it with a great appreciation of the 
honor you have given me—and with a deep 
feeling of responsibility, because I know the 
duty that accompanies the honor. 

The time has come to end the talk about a 
sick society. 

Let us address ourselves to the basic task. 
Let us build a strong society. 

Our common purpose is peace—peace at 
home and peace in the world at large. 

Our most fervent wish is to bring peace to 
Southeast Asia and end the violence in our 
cities. 

But we know that our goals are not 
reached by wishing or by words alone. We 
know that it takes hard work, concrete pro- 
posals and positive action, 

I am proud of my record in the Senate. 

I believe we can and should end the war 
in Vietnam, That is the reason for my pro- 
posal—two years ago—for a preliminary con- 
ference to move toward negotiations, 

I believe we can build a peaceful world. 

That is the reason for my proposal for the 
summit meeting between President Johnson 
and Premier Kosygin, That is the reason for 
my consistent support to strengthen the 
United Nations. 

I am not content when I see American aid 
dollars wasted and squandered in inefficiency 
and corruption. That is the reason for my 
investigation of the aid program in Viet- 
nam—the investigation that led to the re- 
forms being carried out today. 

I believe we can rebuild our cities, make 
them competent cities and bring justice to 
all our citizens. 

That is the reason for my urban action 
program of 23 separate bills, designed to 
merge a national partnership of industry, 
labor, private citizens and their govern- 
ments. That is the reason I have worked to 
eliminate the four and a half million sub- 
standard housing units in our nation, and to 
expand employment opportunities and job 
training. That is the reason for my success- 
ful fight to increase training and help for 
local police officers. 

I believe that every child in Connecticut 
and the nation has an inalienable right to 
health, education and well-being. 

I am not content with the United States 
being 22nd in the world in infant mortality. 
I am not content when I see children hungry 
and suffering from malnutrition, I am not 
content when I see children leaving our 
schools without the ability to read and 
write—without the training to hold down a 
job. 

That is the reason for my fight for a na- 
tional child health census, for federal aid to 
education, for additional weapons in the war 
against hunger. That is the reason for my 
effort to get better health care for children 
and their mothers, and better care for chil- 
dren with mental health and mental retarda- 
tion problems. ; 

I believe that those who have worked hard 
for their children and our society deserve a 
life of dignity and comfort. 

That is the reason for my fight for medi- 
care. That is the reason for my effort to in- 
crease social security benefits and to build 
decent housing for the elderly in Connecticut 
and the nation, 

I believe we can preserve the beauty of our 
countryside and clean up the ravages of pol- 
lution. 

That is the reason I am working to estab- 
lish a Connecticut River National Park and 
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Recreation Area. That is the reason for my 
authorship of the basic air pollution control 
law in the Senate. 

And most of all, I believe that there must 
always be a place in America for the in- 
dividual and his community. 

That is why, in all the legislation I have 
proposed, the individual is paramount. 

As our society grows more complicated and 
anonymity threatens, we must pay greater at- 
tention to the needs and aspirations of each 
of our citizens. 

The strength of our nation and the test 
of our democracy will always rest with the 
freedom of our people to lead full and useful 
lives. 

That is my philosophy. These are my be- 
Hefs. 

In the weeks and months ahead, these are 
the issues I will address in my campaign to 
the people of Connecticut. In all my public 
life, I have never indulged in personalities. 
I have no intention of starting now. 

These are the times that demand a respect 
for the intelligence of the voters—and that 
also demand a clear statement of proposals, 
intentions and beliefs from the candidates. 

Our society is moving through a time of 
test and a time of challenge. 

Great winds of change are swirling 
throughout the world. We must understand 
the hopes, the dreams and the aspirations 
of people everywhere. 

We need clear vision and compassionate 
hearts. The division in our nation must be 
turned to unity. 

Hopes must be fulfilled and opportunity 
must be given. 

Our cities must become competent cities, 
with the people more important than the 
buildings. We must preserve the beauty and 
unique personality of our village greens— 
the character and individuality of our Con- 
necticut towns and cities. 

We cannot accept a world continually at 
war. We must work toward lasting world 
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Ours is not a finished society. There will 
always be more rivers to cross and frontiers 
to explore. 

There will always be new paths to follow 
and dreams to fulfill. 

But with faith in America—with faith in 
ourselves—we can choose our own tomorrow. 

This is what I believe. 


THE PRESIDENT ACTS TO HALT A 
NATIONAL SCANDAL 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, as 
President Johnson indicated in his spe- 
cial message on gun control on Monday, 
the time has come to stop pussyfooting 
with a national tragedy and a national 
Scandal. 

Halfway measures are just not enough. 
A man who is brutally shot by a rifle 
finds no consolation in the fact that we 
have acted to regulate the interstate sale 
of handguns. 

A man who is cut down by a shotgun 
will not be reassured if we regulate long 
guns as well, but do not move to require 
their registration. 

Mr. President, there is one fact that is 
inescapable: every day, innocent Ameri- 
cans are killed and maimed because we 
have failed to act. I do not say we can 
completely eliminate slaughter by gun- 
shot simply by passing a law. But we 
could reduce such slaughter by law. 

And if we can reduce it, we just must 
reduce it. 

The President has called for a national 
registration of all firearms, and for Fed- 
eral licensing of all possessors of fire- 
arms. He has called for a tough and ur- 
gently needed decision by the Congress. 
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I, for one, intend to study this message 
with care as to its fairness. And I salute 
the President for his courageous recom- 
mendations. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON ACTS TO 
HALT THE GUN SLAUGHTER 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Monday 
the President sent a message to the Con- 
gress entitled The People’s Right to 
Protection.” The message tells a grisly 
story of death and injury as a result of 
uncontrolled guns in America. But the 
President was telling a true story as the 
FBI crime statistics demonstrate. 

Last year, 7,700 murders were com- 
mitted with guns, 55,000 aggravated as- 
saults were committed with guns. More 
than 71,000 robberies were committed 
with guns, 

These are tragically true stories on 
a national level and in every story there 
is a human tragedy of individual propor- 
tions. To help solve this problem, the 
President has proposed sound, reason- 
able, and effective action. First, he has 
asked that every gun in America be reg- 
istered. The magnitude of the problem 
can be seen in that this involves between 
50 and 100 million guns. Second, he pro- 
poses that every individual wishing to 
own a gun should be required to obtain a 
license. 

Some action has already been taken by 
Congress to prohibit the interstate ship- 
ment of handguns. Further action is 
now proceeding in Congress with respect 
to interstate shipments of ammunition 
and long guns. 

The proposals recommended by Presi- 
dent Johnson offer reasonable hope that 
we can turn America away from being a 
Nation of guns, death, and violence. In 
the public interest, we must act, and we 
must act without delay. I support the 
President’s proposals and I urge all Sen- 
ators to join with me. 


AMERICANS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
ACTION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, 10 
years ago the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munor], along with 
several former associates including the 
late Senator from Virginia, Harry Flood 
Byrd, Sr., and the late Senator from New 
Hampshire, Styles Bridges, held a meet- 
ing with a group of notable Americans. 

All of those attending had at least two 
things in common. They had achieved 
success in more than one career area, 
and they all had a deep love and sense 
of obligation for their country. They 
shared a firm conviction that our Con- 
stitution, as originally conceived, was the 
most outstanding guide for the continu- 
ance of our system of government: a 
system that had sustained and nurtured 
this country from its frail beginnings un- 
til it became the most prosperous and 
strongest of all nations. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
convince these men that their assistance 
was needed to help the country remain 
strong and indomitable. 

My colleagues felt that the best way 
to insure this was by a congressional ma- 
jority that would protect the rights of 
the individual and the States; and who 
would support or enact measures to safe- 
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guard our economic, fiscal, and military 
stability. 

However, they also felt that in coming 
years, with certain trends already evi- 
dent, supplemental assistance from citi- 
zen groups who would cross party lines 
to help constitutional conservatives re- 
tain or seek office, would be necessary. 

They asked those who were present, 
with their already established records of 
service to the country, to form such a 
group and to petition others to join them. 

On June 27, 1958, Adm. Ben Moreell, 
World War II founder of the famed Sea- 
bees and past chairman of the board of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., agreed to 
accept the leadership of the group. 

That day, a trust was drawn up and 
signed by Admiral Moreell; Charles Edi- 
son, former Governor of New Jersey, 
chairman of the board of McGraw-Edi- 
son, and Secretary of the Navy; Dr. Wal- 
ter B. Martin, Norfolk, Va., physician 
and past president of the American Med- 
ical Association; Loyd Wright, Los An- 
geles attorney and past president of the 
American Bar Association; and T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, board chairman of the 
United Fruit Co. 

The new group was named Americans 
for Constitutional Action and became 
well known as “ACA.” 

The late Henning W. Prentis, Jr., 
chairman of the board of Armstrong 
Cork Co., was elected as ACA’s vice 
chairman, and Governor Edison as 
treasurer, a post which he continues to 
fill today. 

Since that day ACA has grown steadily 
and numerous noteworthy persons have 
lent their multiple talents to maintain- 
ing and expanding its functions for pro- 
moting constitutionalism in both nation- 
al political parties. 

I am pleased to join Senators today 
in saluting those former and present 
trustees of ACA who have done so much 
to further the aims of our Constitution. 
May their efforts for our country con- 
tinue to meet with success and their 
leaders be directed by the commonsense 
and wisdom of the highest guidance. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLARS 
OF 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
year, as in the past, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
has called the Senate’s attention to the 
presidential scholars. This year’s group 
was recently here and, because Senator 
FULBRIGHT is necessarily absent, I ask 
unanimous consent that his statement 
congratulating the scholars and his list- 
ing of this year’s group be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR FULBRIGHT 

Many Members of the Senate recently had 
an opportunity to meet some of the bright- 


est and most accomplished young students 
in America. I refer to the recent presence 
here of the 121 Presidential Scholars of 1968. 
This was a rare gathering of talent, of out- 
standing young people who will be entering 
our colleges and universities in the autumn 
to further equip themselves to be leaders 
and constructive members of our society. 
At a time of change and dissension in our 
universities and in the country, these young 
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people will be in a strategic position to be 
influential in de the directions our 
society will take. They face a great chal- 
lenge, and we too face a challenge—that of 
providing our young people full opportunity 
to develop their abilities, to test their ideas. 
They have much to learn in their educa- 
tional experience, but we can also learn 
from them, from their idealism and en- 
thusiasm, from their to try new 
approaches. The importance of a dialogue, 
of communication between generations, has 
never been greater. 

The Presidential Scholars program, now 
in its fifth year, provides appropriate recog- 
nition and encouragement to those who have 
excelled in their studies and who have dem- 
onstrated their understanding of the 
importance of education. This program pub- 
licly demonstrates the value the American 
people place on intellectual achievement. 

I congratulate the 1968 Presidential Schol- 
ars, and I know my colleagues take as I do 
a deep and justified pride in numbering these 
fine young men and women among our 
constituents. 


PRESIDENTIAL SCHOLARS, 1968 
ALABAMA 


Jayne Catherine Johnson, 3308 Stoneridge 
Drive, Birmingham, Alabama 35223, Shades 
Valley High School, University of Florida 
(Gainesville) (Political Science), Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward C. Johnson. 

Stephen Earl Stewart, 1012 Woodland 
Drive, Monroeville, Alabama 36460, Monroe 
County High School, University of Georgia 
(Journalism), Mr. and Mrs. William M. 
Stewart. 


ALASKA 


Brian Stephen Long, 1823 Sunrise Drive, 
Anchorage, Alaska 99504, East Anchorage 
High School, Anchorage Community College 
(Engineering), Mr. and Mrs. Howard W. 


Patricia Ann Thomas, 113 Aspen Avenue, 
Juneau, Alaska 99801, Juneau-Douglas High 
School, Stanford University (Journalism), 
Mr. and Mrs, Earl K. Robb (stepfather). 


ARIZONA 


Bruce Alan Cohen, 5616 North 20th Place, 
Phoenix, Arizona 85016, Camelback High 
School, Stanford University (Prelaw), Mr. 
and Mrs. Phillip Cohen. 

Susan Deborah Lowell, 372 East Rudasill 
Road, Tucson, Arizona 85704, Canyon del Oro 
High School, Stanford University (English), 
Mr, and Mrs. J. David Lowell. 


ARKANSAS 


Robert B. Leflar, 1717 West Center Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 72701, Fayetteville 
High School, Harvard University (Social Sci- 
ences), Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Leflar. 

Susan Helen Peterson, 2825 Ionia, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas 72901, Southside High 
School, Stanford University (Biological Sci- 
ences), Mr. and Mrs, Charles L. Peterson. 


CALIFORNIA 


Erica Anne Brotschi, 2851 Scotts Road, 
West, Sebastopol, California 95472, Berkeley 
High School (Berkeley), University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (Biological Sciences), Mr. 
and Mrs. Werner G. Brotschi. 

Fred Jay Cummins, 605 Rim Road, Pasa- 
California 91107, Pasadena High 
School, Stanford University (Architecture), 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Cummins. 

Norman William Finn, 14903 Garfield Ave- 
nue, Space 12, Paramount, California 90723, 
Paramount Senior High School, California 
Institute of Technology (Astronomy), Mrs. 
William E. Finn (father dead). 

Sandra Marie Starks, 11734 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, C 1012, Los Angeles, California 90025, 
Dorsey High School, University of California, 
Los Angeles. (Languages), Mrs. Benjamin M. 
(Margaret E.) Starks (parents separated). 
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COLORADO 

Carl William Ernst, 3029 South Detroit 
Way, Denver, Colorado 80210, Jefferson High 
School, Stanford University (English), Mr. 
and Mrs. William R. Ernst. 

Kathryn Louise Johnson, 3705 East War- 
ren Avenue, Denver, Colorado 80210, South 
High School, St. Olaf College (Theology), Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay R. Johnson. 

CONNECTICUT 

Mary Elizabeth Savina, 79 Ledge Lane, 
Stamford, Connecticut 06903, Stamford High 
School, Carleton College (Biological Sci- 
ences), Mr. and Mrs. Anthony R. Savina. 

Laurence Mark Weinberg, 42 Colony Road, 
Westport, Connecticut 03880, Staples High 
School, Wesleyan University (Middletown), 
(Biochemistry), Mr. and Mrs. Jack R. 
Weinberg. 

DELAWARE 

Gary Allen Emmett, 18 West 39th Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19802, Tower Hill 
School, Haverford College (Liberal Arts), 
Mrs. Isidore Emmett (father dead). 

Mary A. Sullivan, 1943 Lakeview Road, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19805, Padua Acad- 
emy, Catholic University of America (Lan- 
guages), Mr. and Mrs. John P. Sullivan. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Donald Sternoff Beyer, Jr., 4746 Berkeley 
Terrace, NW, Washington, D. C. 20007, Gon- 
zaga College High School, Williams College 
(Economics), Mr. and Mrs. Donald S. Beyer. 

Gail Sylvia Lowe, 829 Emerson Street, NW, 
Washington, D. C. 20011, Roosevelt High 
School, Radcliffe College (History), Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas D. Lowe. 

FLORIDA 

David Michael Evans, 1935 NW 192nd Ter- 
race, Opa-Locka, Florida 33054, Miami Carol 
City High School, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology (Engineering), Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph J. Evans. 

Micheline Bernadette McCarthy, 7840 SW 
141st Street, Miami, Florida 33158, Miami 
Palmetto Senior High School, Smith College 
(Biological Sciences), Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
M. McCarthy. 

GEORGIA 

Cornelia Anne Clark, 1871 Windemere 
Drive, NE, Atlanta, Georgia 30324, Grady 
High School, Vanderbilt University (Lan- 
guages), Mr. and Mrs. William H. Clark. 

Jean Hawkins Heard, 629 Mercer Avenue, 
Albany, Georgia 31701, Monroe Senior High 
School, Illinois Wesleyan University (Lan- 
guages), Mr. and Mrs. Melvin L. Heard (aunt 
and uncle; father dead; mother’s where- 
abouts unknown. 

Leslie Carroll Watters, Turner Chapel 
Road, Rome, Georgia 30161, Darlington 
School, Emory University (Pre-medicine), 
Mr. and Mrs. Avery C. Watters, 

HAWAII 

Lora Gay Ching, P.O. Box 895, Lihue, Kauai, 
Hawaii 96766, Kauai High School, Oberlin 
College (Music), Mr. and Mrs. Koon Y. 
Ching. 

Raymond Takayuki Moriyasu, 3318 Makin 
Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815, Kaimuki 
High School, Brown University (Biological 
Sciences), Mr. and Mrs. Kiyoshi Moriyasu. 

IDAHO 

Patricia Gail Hobson, Route 2, Box 41, Em- 
mett, Idaho 83617, Emmett High School, 
University of Oregon (Mathematics), Mr. 
and Mrs, Robert R. Hobson, 

Jeffry Paul White, Route 3, Box 351, Nampa, 
Idaho 83651, Bishop Kelly High School 
(Boise), Gonzaga University (Engineering), 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald P, White. 

ILLINOIS 


James Elliott Bessen, 987 Asbury Court, 
Winretka, Illinois 60093, New Trier Township 
Hi- School West (Northfield), Harvard Uni- 
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versity (Physics), Mr. and Mrs. Irwin I. 
Bessen. į 

Laurel Ann Richards, R.R. #1, Linden- 
wood, Illinois 61049, Rochelle Township High 
School (Rochelle), University of Illinois (Ur- 
bana), (Political Science), Mr. and Mrs. 
William T. Richards. 


INDIANA 


Paul William Johnson, 803 West 43rd 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46208, Short- 
ridge High School, Yale University (Biologi- 
cal Sciences), Mr, and Mrs. Paul W. Johnson. 

Constance Sue Weiss, 15750 Jackson Road, 
Mishawaka, Indiana 46544, Penn High 
School, Purdue University (Pharmacy), Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert C. Weiss. 

William Richard Yoder, 1600 Rainbow 
Bend, Elkhart, Inidana 46514, Elkhart High 
School, Harvard University (Physics), Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Richard Yoder. 

IOWA 

Janice A. Derr, 2027 Bever Avenue, SE, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52403, Washington 
Senior High School, Oberlin College (Bi- 
ology), Mr. and Mrs. Donald Derr. 

Danny D. Marshall, R. R. #3, Indianola, 
Iowa 50125, Indianola Community High 
School Grinnell College (Undecided), Mr. 
and Mrs. Byron Marshall. 


KANSAS 


Michael Charles Dillbeck, 6019 Caenen, 
Shawnee, Kansas 66216, St. Joseph High 
School, St. Benedict’s College (Atchison) 
(Mathematics), Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. 
Dillbeck. 

Ellen Jeanette Pence, 710 South Pine, 
Pratt, Kansas 67124, Pratt High School, Uni- 
versity of Kansas (Lawrence), (Liberal Arts), 
Mrs. Calvin C. Pence (father, dead). 

KENTUCKY 

Robert Darryl Banks, 209 Elm Street, Hop- 
kinsville, Kentucky 42240, Hopkinsville High 
School, Coe College (Chemistry), Mr. and 
Mrs, Robert Banks. 

Richard Wallace Embry, 1401 Walnut Lane, 
Anchorage, Kentucky 40223, Eastern High 
School (Middletown), Stanford University 
(Zoology), Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Embry. 

Linda Marie Fetter, 1106 Meadow Avenue, 
Louisville, Kentucky 40213, Presentation 
Academy, Indiana University (Mathematics), 
Mr. and Mrs, Carl E. Fetter. 

Edwin Milton Smith, Jr., 4607 Riverview, 
Louisville, Kentucky 40211, Atherton High 
School, Harvard University (Physics), Dr. and 
Mrs. Edwin M. Smith. 


LOUISIANA 


Thomas McCarthy Bosley, 4021 Creswell, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106, C. B. Byrd High 
School, Yale University (Premedicine), Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph H. Bosley. 

Jane Cecile Evans, 1523 Conery Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 70122, Benjamin Franklin 
High School, Tulane University (Architec- 
ture), Mrs. Mary Robertson (mother; di- 
vorced; stepfather deceased). 


MAINE 

David Andrew Bourque, R.F.D. No. 6, South 
Belfast Avenue, Augusta, Maine 04330, Cony 
High School, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute (Business Administration), Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis F. Bourque. 

Stephanie Lee Ranaghan, 15 Eleanor Street, 
Portland, Maine 04103, Deering High School, 
Pembroke College (Languages), Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward P. Ranaghan. 


MARYLAND 


Suzanne Thaxter Brown, 7914 Sleaford 
Place, Bethesda, Maryland 20014, Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase High School, Radcliffe College 
(Liberal Arts), Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. Brown. 

Robert Michael Costrell, 10614 Cavalier 
Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland 20901, North- 
wood High School, Harvard University (Po- 
litical Science), Mr. and Mrs. Louis Costrell. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


Margaret Anne Power, 11 Willow Avenue, 
Somerville, Massachusetts 02144, Matignon 
High School (Cambridge), Pembroke College 
(Chemistry), Mr. and Mrs. William H. Power, 
Jr. (stepmother; mother dead). 

Stephen John Roper, 16 Roper Road, West- 
minster, Massachusetts 01473, Oakmont 
Regional High School (South Ashburnham), 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Connecti- 
cut) (Philosophy), Mr. and Mrs. Harold J. 
Roper. 

Robert Newman Shapiro, Rolleston Road, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 01945, Phillips 
Exeter Academy (Exeter, New Hampshire), 
Harvard University (Philosophy), Mrs. Rob- 
ert R. Shapiro (father dead). 


MICHIGAN 


Joseph William Kaufman, 8403 Hendrie, 
Huntington Woods, Michigan 48070, Royal 
Oak-Dondero High School (Royal Oak), Wil- 
liams College (Prelaw), Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Kaufman. 

Bonnie Lou Laudenbach, 10744 Somerset, 
Detroit, Michigan 48224, Dominican High 
School, Michigan State University (Bio- 
chemistry), Mr. and Mrs. William P. Lauden- 
bach. 

MINNESOTA 

Mark Allen Arnesen, 424 South Grove 
Street, Owatonna, Minnesota 55060, Owa- 
tonna High School, Carleton College (Pre- 
medicine), Mr. and Mrs. John F. Arnesen. 

Pauline Elvie Gustafson, 4315 Douglas 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55416, 
Golden Valley High School, Wheaton College 
(Illinois) (Music), Mr. and Mrs. Phillip E 
Gustafson. 

MISSISSIPPI 

James Lamont Griffith, Route 2, Box 74, 
Prentiss, Mississippi 39474, Prentiss Conoli- 
dated High School, Mississippi College (Bio- 
chemistry), Mr. and Mrs. Lamont A. Griffith. 

Evelyn Louise Stewart, 225 Shady Pine 
Lane, Jackson, Mississippi 39204, Wingfield 
High School, Rice University (Mathematics), 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold L. Stewart. 


MISSOURI 


Robert James Ogilvie, 8 High Acres Drive, 
St. Louis, Missouri 63132, Horton Watkins 
High School, Amherst College (Prelaw), Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert W. Ogilvie. 

Margo Kathleen Rogers, 11110 Herrick Ave- 
nue, Kansas City, Missouri 64134, Ruskin 
High School (Hickman Mills), Cornell Uni- 
versity (Languages), Mr. and Mrs. William 
W. Rogers. 

MONTANA 


Robin Carol Stong, 1810 Belvedere Drive, 
Billings, Montana 59102, Billings West High 
School, Macalester College (Arts), Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert N. Stong. 

Kerwin Lee Warnick, Fort Shaw, Montana 
69443, Simms High School (Simms), Univer- 
sity of Chicago (Social Sciences), Mr. and 
Mrs. George W. Warnick. 

NEBRASKA 


Catherine Joan Adams, 707 12th Street, 
Stanton, Nebraska 68779, Stanton High 
School, University of Nebraska (Mathema- 
tics), Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Adams. 

Timothy Keith Busing, 4600 Greenwood, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68504, Lincoln Northeast 
High School, University of Nebraska (Phys- 
ics), Mrs, Keith D. Busing (father dead). 

NEVADA 

Christene May Callister, 2718 Mason Ave- 
nue, Las Vegas, Nevada 89102, E. W. Clark 
High School, Brigham Young University 
(Provo) (English), Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. 
Callister. 


Michael Anthony Echeverria, 1515 Lillian 
Way, Reno, Nevada 89502, Reno High School, 
Stanford University (Prelaw), Mrs. Peter I. 
(Frances A.) Echeverria (parents divorced). 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Carol Ellen Colby, Bixby Street, Lebanon, 

New Hampshire 03766, Lebanon High School, 
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Mount Holyoke College (Liberal Arts), Mr. 
and Mrs. Clyde F. Colby. 

Daniel Scott Moors, 6 Whitehall Road, 
Rochester, New Hampshire 03867, Spaulding 
High School, Dartmouth College (Sciences), 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Moors. 


NEW JERSEY 


Donald Morris Hindle, 62 North Monroe 
Street, Ridgewood, New Jersey 07450, Ridge- 
wood High School, Yale University (Lan- 
guages), Mr. and Mrs. Brooke Hindle. 

Brenda Jean Turnbull, 138 Westcott Road, 
Princeton, New Jersey 08540, Princeton g 
School, Radcliffe College en, 
and Mrs. William W. Turnbull 


NEW MEXICO 


Mark Aldrich Appleby, Box 742, Taos, New 
Mexico 87571, Taos High School, St. John’s 
College (Sante Fe), (Political Science), Mrs. 
Vernon S. (Elise) Appleby, (parents di- 
vorced). 

Carol Ann Coburn, P.O. Box 906, Mesilla 
Park, New Mexico 88047, Las Cruces High 
School (Las Cruces), Macalester College 
(Languages), Mr. and Mrs. Horace H. Coburn. 


NEW YORK 


Paula Jeanne Ayers, R. D. #2, Sugar Hill 
Road, Watkins Glen, New York 14891, Wat- 
kins Glen High School, Keuka College (Math- 
ematics), Mr. and Mrs. Daniel F. Ayers. 

Michael David Schechterman, 17-36—166th 
Street, Whitestone, New York 11357, Bayside 
High School (Bayside), Harvard University 
(Physics), Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Schechter- 
man. 

Emily Ann Siegel, 44 Palmer Avenue, Scars- 
dale, New York 10583, Scarsdale High School, 
Swarthmore College (Liberal Arts), Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard S. Siegel. 

Mark Douglas Smith, 216 Kane Street, 
Brooklyn, New York 11231, Milbrook School 
(Millbrook), Harvard University (Psychol- 
ogy), Mr. and Mrs. Rufus W. Smith. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Arthur Mayo Cole, Jr., 1105 Julian Street, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 27406, Ben L. 
Smith High School, Duke University (Psy- 
chology), Mr. and Mrs. Arthur M. Cole, Sr. 

Douglas Hal Joines, P.O. Box 21, Sparta, 
North Carolina 28675, Alleghany High School, 
Duke University (Political Science), Mr. and 
Mrs, Robert H. Joines. 

Katherine Anne High, 5803 Cambridge 
Road, Greensboro, North Carolina 27407, 
Lucy C. Ragsdale High School (Jamestown), 
Radcliffe College (Chemistry), Mr. and Mrs. 
Lacy T. High. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Mark Alan Barnard, 1212 South 7th Street, 
Fargo, North Dakota 58102, Fargo South 8 
School, Stanford University (Chemistry), Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald M. Barnard. 

Kathleen M. Lamb, Michigan, North Da- 
kota 58259, Michigan High School, Radcliffe 
College (Mathematics), Mr. and Mrs. John P. 
Lamb. 


OHIO 


Judith Meryl Arms, 6700 Druwood Lane, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45243, Indian Hill High 
School, University of Michigan (Engineer- 
ing), Mr. and Mrs. Richard P. Arms, 

Cynthia Bradley Taft, 6 Pepper Ridge Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44124, Laurel School (Shaker 
Heights), Radcliffe College (Political Sci- 
ence), Mr. and Mrs. Seth C. Taft. 

Timothy John Augustine, 16111 Woodbrook 
Avenue, Maple Heights, Ohio 44137, Holy 
Name High School (Cleveland), Notre Dame 
University (Mathematics), Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester J. Augustine. 

OKLAHOMA 


Phyllis Irene Gardner, 1024 West Knapp 
Avenue, Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074, Still- 
water Senior High School, Oklahoma State 
University (Sciences), Mr. and Mrs. Franklin 
P. Gardner. 

James Boyd Lewis, 4105 North Reeder Ave- 
nue, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73122, Put- 
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nam City High School, Yale University (Un- 
decided), Mr. and Mrs. Joe B. Lewis. 
OREGON 

James Christopher Beard, 3235 NE Couch 
Street, Portland, Oregon 97232, Central Cath- 
olle High School, Yale University (Biochem- 
istry), Mr. and Mrs. John G. Beard, Jr. 

Joan M. Williams, 315 Sunset Boulevard, 
St. Helens, Oregon 97051, St. Helens Senior 
High School, Cornell University (Mathema- 
tics), Mr. and Mrs. Roger S. Williams. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

David Henry Bradley, Jr., P. O. Box 146, 
Bedford, Pennsylvania 15522. Bedford High 
School, University of Pennsylvania (Mathe- 
matics), Mr. and Mrs. David H. Bradley. 

John Marshall Lee, 1108 Wallace Drive, 
Fort Washington, Pennsylvania 19034, Upper 
Dublin High School, Princeton University 
(Physics), Mr. and Mrs. Warren W. Lee. 

John Grier Buchanan III, Blackburn Road 
R.D. No. 4, Sewickley, Pennsylvania 15143, 
Phillips Academy (Andover, N.H.), Princeton 
University (Undecided), Dr. and Mrs, John 
G. Buchanan, Jr. 

Ann Dava Rubin, 2550 Beechwood Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15217, Taylor 
Allderdice High School, Brandeis University 
(Mathematics), Mr. and Mrs, Morton Rubin. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Lois Irene Abromitis, 191 Valley Road, Mid- 
dletown, Rhode Island 02840, Middletown 
High School, Pembroke College (Arche- 
ology), Mr. and Mrs. William Abromitis. 

William John Sakoda, 411 County Road, 
Barrington, Rhode Island 02806, Barrington 
High School, Harvard University (Physical 
Sciences), Mr. and Mrs. James M. Sakoda. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Vincent Emmanuel Kerr, Box 1737, S. C. 
State College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
29115, Wilkinson High School, Harvard Uni- 
versity (Biology), Mr. and Mrs. Victor E. 
Kerr, Jr. 

Martha Graham Stoddard, 205 Hasell 
Street, Sumter, South Carolina 29150, Ed- 
munds High School Furman University 
(Premedicine), Mr. and Mrs. Hugh T. 
Stoddard. 

James Earl McCormick, 268 North Main 
Street, Darlington, South Carolina 29532, St. 
John’s High School, Rice University (Mathe- 
matics) Mr. and Mrs, John W. McCormick. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Steven Douglas Larson, 1005 Picotte, 
Yankton, South Dakota 57078, Yankton High 
School, Massachusets Institute of Technology 
(Engineering), Mr. and Mrs. Maynard L 
Larson. 


Sarah Elizabeth Perry, Redfield, South 
Dakota 57469, Redfield High School, Cornell 
College (Iowa) (Mathematics), Mr. and Mrs, 
Edmond J. Perry. 

TENNESSEE 

James Lockheart Burt, 324 South Pauline, 
Memphis, Tennessee 38104, Central High 
School, University of Pennsylvania (Political 
Science), Mr. and Mrs. James L. Burt. 

Luther Lemuel Johnson III, 4211, Hydes 
Ferry Road, Nashville, Tennessee 37218, Pearl 
High School, Standford University (Engineer- 
ing), Mr. and Mrs, Luther L. Johnson, Jr. 

Anna Jean Henry, 119 Vandalia Road, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee 37830, Oak Ridge High 
School, Michigan State University (Veteri- 
nary Science), Mr. and Mrs. Keith M. Henry, 
Jr. 

TEXAS 


Michael Gordon Biggers, 623 Pinehaven 


Drive, Houston, Texas 77024, Memorial High 
School, Stanford University (Mathematics), 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Biggers. 

Susan Callaway, 5613 Star Lane, Houston, 
Texas 77027, R. E. Lee Senior High School, 
Smith College (Premedicine), Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Callaway. 
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UTAH 


Janice Jean Phillips, 739 South 7th East, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84102, East High School, 
University of Utah (Premedicine), Mrs. 
Charles G. Phillips (father dead) . 

Ross Loren Spencer, 859 North First, E., 
American Fork, Utah 84003, American Fork 
High School, Bringham Young University, 
(Mathematics), Mr. and Mrs. Loren J. 
Spencer. 

VERMONT 

Russell Jeffrey Barber, Dunham Avenue, 
North Bennington, Vermont 05257, Mt. An- 
thony Union High School, (Bennington), 
University of Vermont (Chemistry), Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph F. Barber. 

Frances Elizabeth Politi, 28 Tremont Street, 
Barre, Vermont 05641, Spaulding High 
School, University of Vermont (Burlington), 
(Premedicine), Mrs. Emilio E. Politi (father 
dead). 

VIRGINIA 

William K. Levy, 1061 North Shore Road, 
Norfolk, Virginia 23505, Norfolk Academy, 
Harvard University (Sciences), Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward D. Levy. 

Carole Jean Uhlaner, 6933 Hector Road, 
McLean, Virginia 22101, Langley High School, 
Radcliffe College (Physical Sciences), Mr. 
and Mrs. Julius E. Uhlaner. 


WASHINGTON 


Roger Milton Barrus, Route 3, Box 43, 
Moses Lake, Washington 98837, Moses Lake 
High School, Michigan State University 
(Political Science), Mr. and Mrs. Lester D. 
Barrus. 

Joan Patricia Fread, 7048 South Jay, 
Tacoma, Washington 98408, St. Leo High 
School, Seattle University (Mathematics), 
Mr, and Mrs. Paul D. Fread. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Carol Ann Edwards, 117 Alameda Street, 
St. Albans, West Virginia 25177, St. Albans 
High School, Michigan State University 
(Engineering), Mr. and Mrs. Edgar E. 
Edwards 


John William Gray, Jr., 115 Maplewood 
Lane, Beckley, West Virginia 25801, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Rutgers University 
(Engineering), Mr. and Mrs. John W. Gray. 


WISCONSIN 


Denise Ann Nadeau, 401 St. Francis Drive, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 54301, St. Joseph 
Academy, Radcliffe College (Mathematics), 
Mr, and Mrs. E. George Nadeau, Jr. 

Jeffrey Scott Olson, 418 Brown Street, Au- 
gusta, Wisconsin 54722, Augusta High School, 
University of Wisconsin (Sociology), Mrs. H. 
R. Olson (Genevieve S.) (Parents separated 
or divorced). 

WYOMING 

Julianne Marie Jones, 2535 South Coffman, 
Casper, Wyoming 82601, Natrona County 
High School, University of Wyoming (Eng- 
lish), Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Jones. 

Randolph Vance Lewis, R.R. #2, Garland, 
Wyoming 82424, Powell High School (Powell), 
California Institute of Technology (Mathe- 
matics), Mrs. Jack F. Lewis (father dead). 


PUERTO RICO 


Denise Maillet, Playa Grande, 1 Taft Street, 
Apt. 14-D, Santurce, Puerto Rico 00911, St. 
John’s School, Wellesley College (Sciences), 
Mr. and Mrs. Andre E. Maillet. 

Juan Anibal Albino, 1402 Pillot Garcia, 
Stgo. Iglesias, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00921, 
Colegio San Ignacio, Yale University (Liberal 
Arts), Mrs. Cornelio Albino (Isabel M.) (fa- 
ther living, address unknown). 


ABROAD 


Kevin O'Donnell, 69-18 Chung Jung Ro, 
Suhdaemun, Seoul, Korea, Seoul Foreign 
School, Yale University (Languages), Mr. and 
Mrs. 8 O'Donnell (stepmother; mother 
dead). 

Willa Kay Michener, Cours Maintenon 06, 
Cannes, France, Cours Maintenon, Swarth- 
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more College (Economics), Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Ralph Michener (Res.; Chiengmai, Thai- 
land). Mailing: Illinois Project, Box 47, APO 
San Francisco 96272. 


COMMENTS BY NEBRASKANS ON 
NEW GUN LAW 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months we have heard much dis- 
cussion, and all of us have participated 
in some of it, about gun control legisla- 
tion and law enforcement. 

Specific events of a tragic nature have 
precipitated a great deal of emotionalism 
on both subjects. There is a rightful basis 
for people to be concerned emotionally 
on both counts, and I do not fault any- 
one for this. I do feel it is important 
for Congress in writing and passing laws 
to maintain the balance necessary to 
make them good, sound, sane laws 
that will stand the tests of time, reason, 
and constitutionality. 

Some very appropriate comments that 
should be considered in our deliberations 
were made recently by two local law 
enforcement officials in Nebraska: Red 
Willow County attorney, J. D. Wood, Jr., 
and MeCook chief of police, Glenn Soss. 

They express points of view that 
strongly suggest the need for a calm, 
deliberate approach before any more 
legislation is passed. The two officials 
are responsible for protecting the lives 
of all the people within their jurisdic- 
tions, and I am sure their comments 
reflect the views and the frustrations of 
a great majority of officials in similar 
positions in other counties and cities 
throughout the United States. 

In order to make these important 
views available to all Members of Con- 
gress, I ask unanimous consent to place 
in the Recorp an article published in the 
McCook, Nebr., Gazette, of June 20, 
quoting Mr. Wood and Chief Soss. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New Gun Law Nor LIKED HERE 
(By Jack Rogers) 

“I would trade all the gun laws they could 
write for the right to prosecute the guilty 
and then, once found guilty, have them 
properly punished.” 

This comment, made by Red Willow 
County Attorney J. D. Wood Jr., echoes just 
one phase of the feeling of local law en- 
forcement agencies to the proposed gun laws. 

Generally, local law enforcement officers 
look with a great deal of disfavor on any 
new gun legislation. 

Wood said if Congress were interested in 
restoring law and order, they would be bet- 
ter off getting some recent Supreme Court 
decisions changed so law enforcement agen- 
cies can act like they are supposed to. 

He pointed out it is discouraging to police 
to be constantly condemned by the courts. 

Wood said the present makeup of the U.S. 
Supreme Court does not include one person 
who has served as an appellate judge. He 
said one Justice was a justice of the peace 
at one time. 

He suggested Congress make experience 
as an appellate judge one of the require- 
ments for appointment to the Supreme 
Court. 

He said the net result of the Supreme 
Court decisions in many cases has been that 
authorities can’t prosecute the guilty per- 
sons because of some procedural rule, 
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“The police are so restricted they can’t 
act properly—that is the problem,” 

The County Attorney noted he cannot 
think of a case he has prosecuted in which 
a new gun restriction would have helped 
him. 


Wood said of all crimes of violence, by 
taking out all of those involving firearms, 
96 per cent would remain. 

Both Wood and Police Chief Glenn Soss 
agreed those who want a gun badly enough 
will get one. 


PROMOTE BOOTLEGGING 


Soss said he felt it would encourage a big 
bootlegging operation in firearms and would 
certainly increase the price of firearms. 

The two also agreed the only ones such a 
law would affect would be the honest, law 
abiding citizens. They would turn in their 
weapons while the criminals would pay ab- 
solutely no attention to it. 

Soss went further and said he felt such 
restrictions, if they continue, will have the 
effect of either disarming the honest citi- 
zens and leaving the criminals and police in 
sole possession of weapons or make the hon- 
est citizen a law violator because he doesn't 
want to give up his guns. 

Soss said he felt one reason why this part 
of the country is relatively free of major 
violent crimes is because the majority of 
people own a firearm of some kind, A would- 
be rapist or killer knows this, Soss said, and 
will think twice before taking a chance on 
getting his head blown off. 

One argument that has been advanced by 
those favoring more gun restrictions is it 
would reduce the number of so called “crimes 
of passion” where the killing is done in a 
sudden act of temper. 

Both Wood and Soss said they believed 
this argument was not realistic. 

They agreed in crimes of passion the vic- 
tim is usually killed by the weapon of op- 
portunity. If a gun was not handy, a knife 
would be used or even a baseball bat. 


CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT 


Wood said it was a Constitutional right to 
Own a gun. He said no one needs to apol- 
ogize for owning a gun nor tell where they 
purchased it until they use it in an unlaw- 
ful way. Then they lose that right and should 
be punished, he said. 

The County Attorney said he felt any effect 
a new gun law would have would be negligi- 
ble so there is no sense in adding another 
restriction on the people. 

The two said they felt there were enough 
adequate gun control laws now. 

Wood pointed out the National Firearms 
Act states flrearms can be sold only by a 
licensed dealer who must take the pur- 
chaser’s name and address. 

Any person buying a pistol must make out 
an affidavit stating they are not under in- 
dictment for any crime nor do they have a 
felony conviction. Anyone who lies on this 
affidavit can be prosecuted for perjury. 

Wood also outlined some of the state laws 
concerning firearms such as the prohibition 
of carrying concealed weapons; no one under 
21 years old can buy or possess a pistol; a 
person under 21 can use a pistol for a legit- 
imate purpose only if accompanied by a re- 
sponsible adult, and fully automatic weapons 
are completely outlawed. 

He pointed out New York and California 
have some of the toughest firearm restric- 
tions in the world but it has not helped their 
crime problem. 

“Some localities may have different prob- 
lems,” he said. 

“If they think they need additional legis- 
lation, fine; but don’t saddle the rest of us 
with it.” 

Chief Soss said he did feel the bill pro- 
posed by Sen. Roman Hruska (R-Neb.) is 
workable. One provision is to prohibit pistols 
from being sent through the mails. 

He continued, “Instead of passing laws 
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against gun ownership, pass a law making 
the penalty greater if a deadly weapon is 
used in a crime.” 

In summing up, both men agreed law- 
makers should legislate against certain be- 
havior not against a thing. 

“Penalize the individual—not a piece of 
iron,” they said. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL LAKE- 
SHORE MOVING SLOWLY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the In- 
diana Dunes National Lakeshore has 
been a source of controversy in Indiana 
for some time. Only recently have we 
been able to unite the Save the Dunes 
Council, labor unions, industrialists, and 
others in the cause of conservation in 
northern Indiana. The Dunes National 
Lakeshore will provide millions with a 
unique natural area for recreation and 
enjoyment. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommend- 
ed $10,000,000 for land acquisition for 
the dunes in fiscal year 1969. Both the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees have recommended only half 
that amount or $5,000,000. I am disap- 
pointed with this. It is not enough for 
the work that is to be done. 

The conservation people in Indiana, 
and the Indiana State Department of 
Natural Resources fight daily to keep 
encroachments from the lands to be ac- 
quired and to maintain land values at 
reasonable prices. Each month, each 
week, each year we delay, these acqui- 
sitions become harder and land must be 
purchased at a higher price. 

I hope that the citizens of this coun- 
try realize how difficult is the job of nat- 
ural resource conservation. I would hope 
that the people know what our tremen- 
dous commitment in Southeast Asia is 
costing us and why our attentions to the 
vital work of America is cut by half or 
indefinitely put aside. 


THE PRESIDENT TAKES FIRST STEP 
TO RESTORE LAW AND ORDER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am pleased 
that President Johnson has signed the 
Safe Streets and Crime Control Act of 
1968 into law. I fully agree with the 
President that the urgency of the prob- 
lem of fighting crime allows no time 
for further delay. 

The primary thrust of this law will be 
to render urgently needed Federal assist- 
ance to local law-enforcement agencies 
across the Nation. Over a 2-year period 
$400 million has been authorized to help 
in all segments of law enforce- 
ment, including police, courts, prisons, 
and parole. 

One of the most promising items in this 
measure is the creation of a National In- 
stitute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice. This Institute, which was recom- 
mended by the President’s Crime Com- 
mission in 1965, will provide a much 
needed center for research and develop- 
ment. This Institute will make grants for 
research projects into the many prob- 
lems confronting law-enforcement agen- 
cies today. These grants, which will un- 
derwrite 100 percent of the cost of the 
projects, will be designed to stimulate 
new scientific approaches and technology 
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and to bring modern techniques to bear 
in the effort to prevent and control 
crime. 

Finally, I share the concern voiced by 
President Johnson that the measure 
must be looked upon as a first step 
rather than a cure. Fighting crime is first 
and foremost a local responsibilty and 
it is essential that State and local govern- 
ments redouble their efforts in the weeks 
and months and years ahead. Crime 
will yield only to the continuous pressure 
of all levels of government, acting and 
working together. 


MORE COORDINATION OF FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS NEEDED 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, many 
years ago President Woodrow Wilson 
talked to this body about the problems of 
building a stable European community. 
He said: 

There must be, not a balance of power, but 
a community of power; not organized rival- 
ries, but an organized common peace, 


Though President Wilson was speaking 
about war and the solution to war, his 
remarks unfortunately apply with equal 
force to the duplication and “organized 
rivalries” that are not hampering the effi- 
cient management of the executive 
branch, 

For many years I have been urging 
that a special commission, similar to the 
earlier Hoover Commissions, be created 
to bring some measure of control to the 
vast proliferation of Federal programs 
that have sprung up in the 13 years since 
the last Hoover Commission submitted 
its report. In the early days of this session 
of Congress I introduced legislation—S. 
47—to accomplish this end. Hearings on 
this and other similar bills were held 
earlier in the year and as a result of this 
exhaustive study of the problem a new 
bill—S. 3640—jointly sponsored by Sena- 
tor Rietcorr and myself was introduced 
roughly 2 weeks ago. Since then a total 
of 61 Senators have joined in this effort 
and now word comes of action in the 
other body that adds still further evi- 
dence to the already overwhelming case 
for reform. My distinguished Republican 
colleague from Delaware [Mr. ROTH] 
spoke yesterday on the floor of the House 
and detailed a study he had made con- 
cerning the enormous waste and ineffi- 
ciency created by the “organized rival- 
ries” in the administration of Federal as- 
sistance programs. He noted that agen- 
cies are being pitted against agencies in 
a duplicating process that has now led 
to as many as 10 Cabinet-level depart- 
ments and 15 or more agencies operating 
programs devoted to accomplishing es- 
sentially the same purpose. 

As the distinguished columnist, Roscoe 
Drummond, noted in an article published 
in this morning’s Washington Post: 

A special congressional presidential com- 
mission, like the Hoover Commission, ought 


to be put to work at once to study how best 
to decentralize Federal assistance programs 


and to report to the new congress early 
enough so that action could be forthcoming 
next year. 


Mr. President, certainly we must begin 


to study these and other important ques- 
tions of bureaucratic reform if we are to 
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be able to administer effectively the 
many Federal programs that are needed 
to move this country forward in the 
1970’s. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Drummond’s column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS NEED 
DECENTRALIZATION BADLY 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Federal administration of billions of dol- 
lars in aid to millions of Americans is 30 
tangled today nobody knows how bad things 
are. 

The need is urgent to rescue from itself the 
sprawling, chaotic, inefficient, overburdened, 
overcostly maze of Federal assistance pro- 


grams. 

Democratic liberals like the late Robert 
Kennedy, JFK aides Daniel Moynihan and 
Richard Goodwin, and Republican conserva- 
tives like Congressman Melvin Laird, Gerald 
Ford and Charles Goodell have for some time 
been suggesting that the Federal complex 
has become so big, so cumbersome, so over- 
lapping that it simply can’t any longer do 
its job. 

The need is to decentralize not just a 
little bit, but radically, functions, funds, and 
authority so that state and local govern- 
ment—near to the people—can begin to do 
the job on a scale which is manageable. 

New facts which reveal how bad the sit- 
uation is come from a heroic effort of a lone 
first-term Congressman, William V, Roth 
Jr. (R-Del.) who set out four months ago to 
survey the entire Federal establishment to 
find out just how many programs of Federal 
assistance there are, what they do, how and 
where they are administered. 

His findings justify virtually e 
that has been said about the labyrinth of 
overgrown national Government. He found: 

That nobody knows how many Federal 
programs there are and that there is no place 
to go in the whole Federal system to find 
out. 

That Congress simply does not have the 
information to judge which programs should 
be kept and which should be stopped. 

That the Executive Branch does not have 
the information to find overlapping and 
duplication and thereby to unify and 
streamline the operation. 

That at the very least the Federal Gov- 
ernment is attempting to administer 1050 
assistance programs designed to dispense 
more than 20 billion dollars a year. 

That as many as ten Cabinet-level depart- 
ments and 15 or more agencies operate 
programs devoted essentially to the same 


No wonder Democrats and Republicans 
alike, conservatives and liberals alike, and 
many who used to think let-Washington-do- 
it was the answer to every social ill are 
beginning to see and to say that functions, 
funds, and initiative need to be turned back 
to state and local government. 

This is why Moynihan, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor under President Kennedy and now 
head of the Harvard-MIT Urban Affairs Cen- 
ter, bluntly asserts that, while the Federal 
Government has proved itself massively effi- 
cient at collecting taxes, it has shown itself 
massively inefficient at dispensing Federal 
services. 

Rep. Roth’s titanic study of Administrative 
dishevelment ought to stir Congress and the 
White House to action. His immediate pro- 
posal is modest—that the Government be di- 
rected to put into a single catalogue a lucid 
report on all Federal assistance programs and 
what the citizen needs to know to use them. 

It would be a beginning just to get at the 
facts. But far more needs to be done—and 
soon. A special congressional presidential 
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commission, like the Hoover Commission, 
ought to be put to work at once to study 
how best to decentralize Federal assistance 
programs and to report to the new Congress 
early enough so that action could be forth- 
coming next year. 

There is little doubt that decentralization 
of the unwieldly Federal sprawl is coming. 
It ought to be brought about in an orderly, 
well-planned manner, This is why Congress 
ought to put it in motion now. 


THE CRIME BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to express my strong sup- 
port for President Johnson's action in 
signing the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968. The growing 
menace of crime calls for prompt and 
effective action, and the overall purpose 
and intent of this act is a substantial step 
in that direction. 

However, neither this nor any other 
legislation will mark the turning point 
in the war on crime. That point will only 
be reached when every citizen stands be- 
hind and fully supports our Federal, 
State, and local law-enforcement agen- 
cies in their efforts to make this a law- 
abiding Nation. I join with the President 
in calling on all citizens, as he said, to 
support their local police officials with 
respect and with the resources necessary 
to enable them to do their job for justice 
in America.” 

Let us all heed the theme of this 
year’s Law Day observance, sponsored 
by the American Bar Association. That 
theme is, “Only a lawful society can build 
a better society.” When lawabiding citi- 
zens make an active effort to assist their 
law-enforcement officials, the trend to- 
ward lawlessness now so widespread in 
this country will be reversed, and Amer- 
ica will be a better place for our fami- 
lies, our friends, and ourselves. 


THE TIME OF DELAY IS PAST; WE 
MUST HAVE GUN CONTROLS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President— 

Within the hour, in some city in America, 
a gun shot will ring out. And someone will 
fall dead or wounded. 


With those words, the President trans- 
mitted to Congress a clarion call to arms; 
a call to arms against the arms that kill 
and maim our people. 

Since the first days of his Presidency— 
while the Nation was still in the shadow 
of John F. Kennedy’s assassination—Mr. 
Johnson has recommended strict and 
effective gun control laws. And year after 
year, the Congress has failed to act. 

But now, the time of delay has passed. 
The President has laid our responsibility 
before us. 

He has said that controlling the inter- 
state traffic of handguns is not enough. 

He has said that even controlling the 
interstate traffic of long guns is not 
enough. He has called for a law to re- 
quire national registration of all fire- 
arms and Federal licensing of all posses- 
sors of firearms. 

These are not restrictive measures to 
curtail the rights of sane and law-abid- 
ing citizens. We require the licensing and 
registration of automobiles—and whose 
rights do we curtail then? We even re- 
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quire the licensing of individuals to fish 
in our streams. 

Surely we can do the same with weap- 
ons which cause so much bloodshed and 
misery. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE BISHOP 
JAMES J. SWEENEY 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, all Hawaii 
mourns the loss of a great church leader 
and the late spirtual head of the Roman 
Catholic Diocese of Honolulu, the Most 
Reverend James Joseph Sweeney. 

On June 19, 1968, the 70th anniversary 
of his birth, Bishop Sweeney died in a 
San Francisco hospital after a lengthy 
illness. He was buried last Saturday at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in San Francisco, 
his native city, where he was ordained a 
priest and from where he went forth to 
Hawaii to devote more than a quarter of 
a century of distinguished leadership as 
the first Catholic bishop of the then 
newly established Diocese of Honolulu. 
When he retired last March due to fail- 
ing health, Hawaii’s “building bishop” 
could look back upon an outstanding 
diocesan record with a greatly increased 
number of parishes, schools, and 
members. 

Born the son of a stevedore, Bishop 
Sweeney was a simple Irish youth whose 
early piety marked him for the priest- 
hood. Ordained in 1925, he later became 
director of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith for the San Francisco 
Archdiocese. 

When he was consecrated a bishop in 
1941, his mother said: 

I only prayed that my son would be a good 
priest. 


Bishop Sweeney’s installation in the 
venerable Cathedral of Our Lady of 
Peace in Honolulu marked a shining new 
chapter for himself and for the Catholic 
Church in Hawaii. 

As he himself recalled then: 

The church in Hawaii was founded in pov- 
erty and toil, in tears and blood, in sacrifice 
and persecution. There were martyrs among 
the priests, religious, and laity who lived lives 
of heroes - unknown to the world—but known 
to God. 


He had reference to a period a century 
earlier when a royal ordinance of the 
Hawaiian Kingdom made it a crime to 
profess Roman Catholicism. When re- 
ligious freedom was granted, the Catho- 
lic Cnurch began its growth in the status 
of a mission district. 

With Bishop Sweeney’s arrival in Ha- 
waii in 1941, the mission status was ele- 
vated to that of a diocese, and the title 
of first bishop of the new diocese was 
conferred on him. 

Within a short time after his instal- 
lation, World War II broke out, with 
Hawaii on the front line of the Pacific 
conflict. 

Through the blackout period after 
Pearl Harbor and the prolonged war, 
Bishop Sweeney performed his role ad- 
mirably. He cared for chaplains and 
troops in the Pacific and was a friend of 
commanding officers. 

Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, commander 
in chief of all Allied Pacific Forces, was 
once reported to have told him: 
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Bishop, I made new decisions today. It is 
up to you now to pray to God that they will 
be successful. 


Bishop Sweeney’s strong and courage- 
ous leadership under arduous war con- 
ditions represents a memorable page in 
his spiritual memoirs. 

Then came the long period of rebuild- 
ing and expansion in the postwar era. 

The scope of growth of the diocese can 
be seen in the following comparisons. In 
1941, when he became its head, the Cath- 
olic Church in Hawaii had 42 parishes 
and 55 missions; 82 priests, 78 brothers, 
and 250 nuns serving 120,000 Catholics. 
Catholic schools had 8,993 students. 

In March 1968, when he retired, there 
were 170 priests, including 17 Hawaii- 
born priests; 485 nuns, and 124 brothers 
in 64 parishes and 45 missions, Member- 
ship in the church had grown to 220,000 
and parochial schools had an enrollment 
of 17,150. 

Summing up his accomplishments, one 
priest commented: 

There is not one church of more than 100 
in the islands that has not been touched 
by his hand. In his 25 years here, every old 
church has been replaced with a new one, 
or has undergone extensive renovations, All 
the schools have been rebuilt in the 25 years. 
And St. Francis Hospital in Honolulu has 
been expanded four or five times its original 
capacity. 


All these and more can be attributed 
to Bishop Sweeney’s leadership, given in 
a typically unpretentious yet energetic 
manner. 

His successor, the Most Reverend John 
J. Scanlan, who was closely associated 
with Bishop Sweeney for 13 years in the 
administration of the diocese, described 
him as “a quiet man, reserved and 
sensitive.” He said: 

He did not care for publicity but always 
worked consistently and tenaciously for the 
good of the church here in Honolulu. 

He was a great and devoted churchman, 
a zealous bishop, and a true gentleman. 
Those who knew him personally recognized 
in him a deep interest in the spiritual wel- 
fare of each member of the faithful and a 
true personal love of Christ, indeed a pro- 
found, priestly holiness. 


He joining the tribute bestowed by the 
hosts of friends and followers of the late 
Bishop Sweeney, Mrs. Fong and I bid a 
sorrowful farewell and aloha to him, and 
extend our heartfelt prayers and sym- 
pathy to his family. 


CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, although 
the Senate has already taken action on 
S. 1401, a measure to provide additional 
revenue to the land and water conserva- 
tion fund, I would like to call to the 
Senate’s attention a resolution with ref- 
erence to that measure which was re- 
cently adopted by the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors urges 
passage of the bill, umencumbered by 
any crippling amendments, as a partial 
solution to their pressing in-city recrea- 
tion needs. Growing urban populations 
depend more and more upon nearby rec- 
reation facilities, and S. 1401 would pro- 
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vide additional revenue which is badly 
needed for such facilities. 

The responsible concern expressed by 
the Conference of Mayors deserves the 
attention of the Senate before final ac- 
tion is taken. Therefore, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors resolution of June 
15, 1968, concerning recreation areas be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RECREATION AREAS 

Whereas the United States Conference of 
Mayors has long been interested in the 
development of recreation areas and facili- 
ties; and 

Whereas our growing urban population 
depends more than ever upon the avail- 
ability of recreation areas and facilities 
near and accessible to our cities; and 

Whereas there is a critical need for addi- 
tional recreation lands and development to 
meet the needs of the people of our grow- 
ing urban regions; and 

Whereas an Administration bill now be- 
fore the Congress would provide needed 
additional revenue to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund in order to help meet 
urgent recreation needs; and 

Whereas this bill passed the House 336 
to 13, and is presently pending before the 
Senate; 

Be it therefore resolved that the United 
States Conference of Mayors urges the Sen- 
ate to take immediate action to pass this im- 
portant legislation, including a provision to 
provide a new source of revenue to the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund from 
mineral receipts derived from outer con- 
tinental shelf and without any crippling 
amendments which would tend to weaken 
the importance and basic purpose of the 
bill. 


GOVERNMENT CHERRY PIE 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a moment to shed a tear and bid 
farewell to an old saying that came to be 
identified with the happiest, healthiest 
period in the history of the American 
people. 

There was a time, Mr. President, when 
the tip of every tongue in America car- 
ried the saying, “It’s as easy as pie.” 

How well I remember the delectable 
taste of those homemade pies that 
mother and grandmother made. Fresh 
cherries, apples, peaches, rhubarb, cooked 
just the right way to bring out the thick, 
full richness of the juices, baked in a 
flaky, hand-rolled, flour-dough crust. 

It was a real treat just to get a bite 
or two of the extra crust that always 
seemed to get baked and become avail- 
able a few minutes before dinner, al- 
though sometimes I had to sneak into 
the kitchen when no one was looking 
to enjoy this treat. 

I never saw mother or grandmother 
holding a recipe in their hands while 
they were baking these pies. It just 
seemed to be a way of life that was 
handed down from one generation to the 
next, by sight and by word of mouth. 

And eating those pies was the easiest, 
most delightful thing in the world to do, 
for youngsters and adults alike. 

So the saying, “It’s as easy as pie,” 
was one of the clearest, most meaningful 
descriptions that could be given to a 
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project or endeavor that was simple to 
carry out. It had a delightful ring about 
it. The words themselves seemed to evoke 
the taste of cherry or apple or one of the 
other thick juices. 

But now, alas, Mr. President, all of 
that has ended. By Government decree, 
in the name of consumer protection, the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
has developed definitions and standards 
which have eliminated the phrase, “as 
easy as pie,” from the American 
language. 

The FDA has issued a regulation defin- 
ing cherry pie and telling how to make 
it, and for those who might have forgot- 
ten what it is, or who might otherwise 
not know what they are eating when 
they order it, the Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, on his own initiative, de- 
scribes it as follows in the Federal 
Register: 

Cherry pie is the food prepared by incor- 
porating in a filling contained in a pastry 
shell mature, whole, pitted, stemmed, red, 
sour (tart) cherries (fresh, frozen or 
canned) that have not been treated with a 
chemical preservative. The top of the pie 
may be open or it may be wholly or partly 
covered with pastry or other suitable top- 
ping. Filling, pastry, and topping compo- 
nents of the food consist of optional ingre- 
dients as provided in paragraph (b) of this 
section. The food may be frozen or baked 
or both baked and frozen. 


Subsection (c) of the same section— 
28.1—in the FDA regulations decrees: 


The name of the food for which a defini- 
tion and standard of identity is established 
by this section is cherry ple, except that if 
the maximum diameter of the food (meas- 
ured across opposite outside edges of the 
pastry shell) is not more than 4 inches the 
food alternatively may be designated by the 
name cherry tart. 


The “standard of quality” promul- 
gated by the FDA Commissioner stipu- 
lates that cherry pie shall contain “not 
less than 2.7 cherries per ounce of net 
weight of the pie when examined in ac- 
cordance with” the following criteria: 


Remove the filling and cherries from the 
pie and distribute evenly over the surface of 
a 12-inch-diameter U.S. No. 8 sieve (0.094- 
inch openings) stacked on a U.S. No. 20 sieve. 
Wash the cherries and cherry fragments free 
from adhering material with a gentle water 
spray. Drain the cherry contents on the No. 8 
sieve for 2 minutes in an inclined position 
(15°-30° slope). Do not discard contents 
of No. 20 sieve. Transfer the whole cherries 
to a tared pan and determine the weight of 
all whole cherries. Count the whole cherries 
and calculate average weight per whole 
cherry. Collect the cherry fragments from 
both the No. 8 and No. 20 sieves. Weigh the 
cherry fragments and calculate the whole 
cherry equivalent based on the ayerage 
weight per whole cherry. The number of 
whole cherries plus the number of whole 
cherry equivalents is the total number of 
cherries in the pie. Calculate the number of 
cherries per ounce of net weight of pie. 


This illustrates the extent to which big 
government has dehumanized our way 
of life through administrative rule- 
making. It shows why the cost of govern- 
ment has risen so high, and it pinpoints 
a place where the administration can 
cut both the cost of government and the 
cost of the food that Americans buy, in 
this time of economic crisis for our Na- 
tion and its people. 
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CRISIS IN NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Christian Science Monitor, in a series of 
articles, written by its distinguished 
Washington correspondent, Mr. Robert 
Cahn, is performing a significant public 
service by calling attention to the crisis 
facing our national park system under 
the pressures of increased visitation and 
use, 


Parks are more popular to more peo- 
ple—and there are a great many more 
people in our country, with more leisure 
time and the wherewithal to visit and 
enjoy our great outdoor areas than ever 
before. How to make it possible for 
everyone who wants to view and appre- 
ciate our most magnificent outdoor 
preserves to do so without destroying 
them is the theme of Mr. Cahn's percep- 
tive analysis. 


I ask unanimous consent that the eight 
articles which have appeared to date in 
the projected series of 15 articles en- 
titled “Will Success Spoil the National 
Parks” be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL PARKS: HERITAGE OF WONDER 

(By Robert Cahn) 

WASHINGTON .—A little more than a century 
ago, landscape architect Frederick Law Olm- 
sted wrote a prophetic report about a federal 
area called Yosemite in California, Congress 
and President Lincoln had just granted Cali- 
fornia the right to preserve the scenic marvels 
of the area, mainly giant Sequola trees, then 
being threatened by commercial exploitation. 

Said Olmsted, also famed as planner of 
New York City’s Central Park: 

It is but 16 years since the Yosemite was 
first seen by a white man. Several visitors 
have since made a journey of several thou- 
sand miles at large cost to see it, and not- 
withstanding the difficulties which now in- 
terpose, hundreds resort to it annually. Be- 
fore many years if proper facilities are of- 
fered, these hundreds will become thousands 
and in a century the whole number of visitors 
will be counted by the millions. 

“An injury to the scenery so slight that it 
may be unheeded by any visitor now, will be 
one of deplorable magnitude when its effect 
upon each visitor’s enjoyment is multiplied 
by these millions. But again, the slight harm 
which the few hundred visitors of this year 
might do, if no care were taken to prevent it, 
would not be slight if it should be repeated 
by milllonss.. 

The Olmsted prophecy of millions of visi- 
tors to Yosemite—which at the time must 
have seemed sheer fantasy—is today merely 
a routine statistic. Yosemite, now a national 
park, drew 2,238,000 visitors last year, Total 
attendance at the 32 operational national 
parks in the United States was nearly 40 
million. 

But the Olmstead warning of injury to the 
scenery from those millions of visitors to 
come currently presents the half-century-old 
National Park Service with its greatest chal- 
lenge ever: how to provide for the increase 
of visitors without ruining the parks and 
spoiling the enjoyment of those very visitors 
for whom they have been preserved? 

Concern over the problem, however, should 
not obscure recognition of achievement. As 
the worldwide pioneer in the national-parks 
concept, the United States has set aside for 
public use some 263 natural, recreational, and 
historical areas totaling more than 27 mil- 
lion acres. 

The first national park, Yellewstone, was 
established in 1872, when the nation was 
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more interested in taming the wilderness 
than preserving it. 

Hub of today’s expanded park system is 
still the national parks themselves. For the 
most part they include outstanding natural 
features, vast primitive areas, many species 
of wild animals, and certain unique 
characteristics. 

Most of the parks afford a wide variety of 
opportunity to visitors—back-country wil- 
derness camping; horseback trail riding; 
public campgrounds; fishing; bird and ani- 
mal watching; or sight-seeing from roads and 
lookouts. These are the purposes for which 
they were founded. With rare exceptions 
commercial development of resources and 
hunting are prohibited. 

A 33rd national park, Guadalupe, in west- 
ern Texas, has been authorized by Congress 
but consists of private land not yet 
purchased. 

A number of the 82 national monuments 
almost equal the national parks. Such monu- 
ments (not to be confused with sites like 
the Washington Monument) are lands set 
aside out of the public domain which have 
unusual scientific, historic, or archaeolog- 
ical significance. They can be established 
by the president or by Congress. (Only Con- 
gress can authorize a national park.) 

Standards for monuments are less stringent 
than for national parks, with grazing, hunt- 
ing, and mining permitted in some of the 
former. 

The term “recreation area” was originally 
given to federal water-impoundment sites 
such as Lake Mead. The term now applies to 
national seashores (such as Cape Cod and 
Cape Hatteras), national lakeshores, scenic 
riverways (Ozark), and parkways (Blue 
Ridge, Natchez Trace). Priority in manage- 
ment is given to mass recreation opportunity. 
Newly created recreation areas generally 
have been close to population centers. 

Although national parks, monuments, and 
recreation areas often include historical 
points of interest, the term “historical area” 
applies specifically to areas preserved for 
their place in history. 

The national-park system may receive the 
most publicity and have the most unique 
areas. But it comprises only a small part of 
the total recreation potential of the United 
States. Lands managed by the Forest Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture have 
large recreation use, as do areas of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Army Corps of 
Engineers, and Interior Department Bureaus 
of Reclamation, Land Management, and 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Every state also 
has numerous public and privately owned 
parks and recreation areas. 


Witt Success SPOIL THE NATIONAL PARKS? 
(By Robert Cahn) 
UNITED STATES MAY HAVE TO RESTRICT USE OF 
PUBLIC PARKS 

Mesa VERDE NATIONAL PARK, Coro. — The 
bright-eyed attendant with the forest-green 
skirt and jaunty cap of the National Park 
Service sat behind a ticket table at the top 
of the trail leading to the Cliff Palace Indian 
ruin. 

“Ranger-guided tours are now full,” she 
said. Only the last tour of the day, some 
three hours later, was open. 

She handed me a blue theater-type ad- 
mission ticket with “6 p.m.” stamped on it. 

A month later and 1,500 miles to the east, 
I braked to a stop behind a line of cars 
winding along a tree-shrouded hillside road 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 

Ahead—the red glow of a traffic signal. 

Admission tickets? A traffic signal? In 
America’s national parks? 

Yes. And more such curbs are on the way. 
The era of almost unrestricted use of the 
parks is coming to an end. 

This summer a record number of visitors 
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will be heading for vacation trips in 32 na- 
tional parks and 213 other operational areas 
in the United States national park system. 
Administrators who once were beating the 
drums for more visitors now are wishing 
they could halt the onrush at some crowded 
parks. 

A possible severe budget cut caused by 
Vietnam war expenditures also threatens 
drastic curtailment of park personnel this 
summer. With hoardes of American and for- 
eign visitors answering President Johnson's 
Discover America campaign, an influential 
member of Congress suggests it might even 
become necessary to temporarily close some 
parks. 

“If sharp cuts are forced on the national 
parks budget and we don't have enough 
rangers to protect the national parks and 
maintain their quality, I would recommend 
that we close those parks with lowest pri- 
ority of use,” says Rep. Julia Butler Han- 
sen (D) of Washington, chairman of the 
House appropriations subcommittee han- 
dling the national parks budget. 

National Park Service Director George B. 
Hartzog, Jr., admits he has a contingency 
plan to close certain facilities, or possibly 
some parks, if the money is not available to 
hire the extra rangers needed each year to 
protect the parks and take care of the sum- 
mer crowds. 

Traveling 20,000 miles to visit 20 key park 
areas during the last nine months, I saw at 
first hand the effects of heavy use. I talked 
to park superintendents, rangers and work- 
men, hundreds of park visitors from all walks 
of life, concession operators, and concerned 
citizens from communities near the parks. 

I heard the parks’ problems discussed by 
leaders of conservation groups and private 
experts on parks and recreation, officials of 
several federal agencies with responsibilities 
for outdoor recreation on public lands, and 
members of Congress charged with providing 
the ultimate determination of policy for the 
national parks and the money to carry it out. 

I saw the crowded campgrounds and car- 
nival atmosphere of Yosemite Valley in mid- 
summer; the “bear jams” at Yellowstone as 
law-violating tourists stopped their cars to 
feed roadside bears—tying up traffic, en- 
dangering themselves and their children, and 
turning the wild animals into beggars. 

At Grand Canyon in midafternoon, I saw 
people turned away from already full camp- 
grounds, forced to drive on for many more 
miles in their quest for a night's stopping 
place, 

On a narrow, winding highway bordering 
scenic Lake Crescent in Olympic National 
Park I saw logging trucks doing 70 miles an 
hour, their engines blasting the peaceful 
scene and terrifying park visitors. 


ON THE OTHER HAND 


But these examples of overuse or misuse 
of parks were counterbalanced by other 
views: 

On a trail in the Olympics, not far from 
where the lumber trucks careened along the 
lakeside, I saw a couple carrying their very 
young twins in special back packs as the 
family started on a three-day hike into the 
famed rain forest. 

I watched boys from the Detroit area dis- 

cover the excitement of hiking and camping 
in the wilderness of Isle Royale National 
Park, Michigan, the only national park in 
the United States that hasn't a single public 
road. 
At Yosemite, I heard an alert, enthusiastic 
park naturalist helping Eastern big-city 
visitors learn how they could take their park 
experience home with them. “Everything 
around you is transmitting beauty and 
change,” he told them. “If your inner ‘re- 
ceiver’ can perceive the beauty here, you can 
go back to the Bronx and see the beauty 
there.” 

Here at Mesa Verde, I found park officials 
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already taking steps both to protect the 
unique area and to help visitors have a more 
deeply satisfying park experience. 

The first move had been to ban the ever- 
bigger house trailers that were blocking the 
narrow, winding mountain roads and making 
things miserable for everyone on the hour- 
long drive from the park entrance to the cliff 
dwellings. New regulations required that 
trailers be left at a parking site at the 
entrance or at a campground nearby. 


NEW RULES ADOPTED 


At the most popular cliff dwellings, Balcony 
House and Cliff Palace, it was found that 
heavy use was damaging the fragile ruins. At 
Cliff Palace, for instance, it had been routine 
for rangers to begin conducted tours every 
20 minutes. 

Groups numbered as high as 170, which 
meant there were up to 500 people at a time 
in the dwellings. Group crowded group as 
ranger guides outshouted each other trying 
to make themselves heard. 

Early last July, new rules went into effect. 
Trips took off every half-hour and were lim- 
ited to 75 people. Tickets for the day's trips 
were given out free, first come, first served. 

As soon as the day’s ticket supply had 
gone—even if it was still only noon—that 
ended visits for the rest of the day. No excep- 
tions were made to expand the groups, even 
for visitors who had traveled long distances 
to experience the special wonders of Mesa 
Verde. At Balcony House, smaller tours and 
a ticket system were also adopted. 

Some visitors at first protested the new 
policy. But when park rangers explained that 
this was a way of saving the area for future 
generations, and making each trip more 
meaningful, they accepted it. By the end of 
the 1967 season, not a single written com- 
plaint had been recorded. 

Mesa Verde typifies the trend from free to 
limited access. The trend undoubtedly has 
been accelerated by widespread criticism of 
the National Park Service for allowing the 
public to crowd and misuse the national 
parks. This year, the ax of regulation will 
cut much deeper. 


PARKS ENFORCING CONTROLS 


Among national parks imposing restric- 
tions are: 

Great Smoky Mountains: For the first time, 
fees will be charged by the National Park 
Service for use of campgrounds, Those arriv- 
ing at the park after campgrounds are full 
will not be allowed to park alongside the 
roads, nor overflow campgrounds. 

Laws against feeding of bears are being 
strictly enforced to eliminate traffic Jams 
along the main highway through the park. 
At a key road junction, the first traffic signal 
ever installed in a national park has reduced 
traffic tleups considerably. 

Crater Lake: Negotiations are under way 
to have the Mazama campground, largest in 
the park, operated this year by a concessioner 
who will charge a daily rate per car. This will 
be in addition to the park entrance fee of $1 
a day (or Golden Eagle $7 passport good for 
all parks). Other parks may soon follow with 
concessioner-operated campgrounds. 

Everglades: Starting last February those 
entering the park were informed whenever 
the Flamingo campground—38 miles away 
and the only overnight camping area—was 
filled. The former practice of allowing over- 
flow camping was banned completely. Many 
other parks will this year cut back severely 
or eliminate use of overflow camping areas, 

Can ds: A major new road planned 
for the area has been canceled in favor of a 
system of jeep trails. Plans for other new 
roads throughout the national park sys- 
tem are being reexamined. 

Some roads may be minated, some built 
to lower standards emphasizing scenic beau- 
ty. Lower speed limits may be established at 
several parks. Two fold purpose: to encour- 
age visitors to slow down enough and really 
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to see what parks have to offer; to discour- 
age drivers who cherish speed rather than 
nature. 

Yosemite: This most crowded of all the 
parks (press and TV have dubbed Grae 
Valley a “slum” on holiday weekends), is 
und more extensive changes than 
any other national park. Public campground 
capacity in the valley is being cut in half 
by a policy of marking out definite camp- 
sites and eliminating the former practice 
of allowing people to crowd together almost 
tent-peg to tent-peg. 

The traditional nightly “firefall,” in which 
a half-ton of ampfire embers was pushed 
over Glacier Point to cascade through the 
darkness, has been snuffed out. National 
Park Service officials say this popular tradi- 
tional event put on by the Yosemite con- 
cessioner caused traffic to build up and peo- 
ple to accumulate in one small section, and 
also created an atmosphere inappropriate 
for a national ; ar. 


PRESSURE OF CRITICISM 


These new policy changes and others un- 
der study for problem areas within the na- 
tional park system result partly from the 
pressure of public citicism which has caused 
park officials to make a massive reassessment. 
They are acting with the full awarenes that 
the attempts in recent years to increase fa- 
cilities to keep up with burgeoning demands 
have satisfied neither the users nor the 
critics of expanded park development. 

Efforts to take care of increased numbers 
of visitors have brought criticism from con- 
servationists who feel that permanent dam- 
age is being done to the nation’s natural 
“crown jewels” by the added roads and camp- 
grounds, buildings and blacktop. 

The conservationists argue: Let's keep 
the unique natural areas of the parks for 
those who want to get off by themselves in 
the wilderness and refresh the mind and 
spirit away from the multitudes, attractions, 
and problems of the cities. The people who 
only want outdoor fun or a cheap camping 
vacation along the road should seek it in 
other places.” 

The average park sightseer or campground 
user might reply: “The back packers already 
have 95 percent of most parks for their type 
of use. We prefer to get our enjoyment out 
of seeing the wilderness from the road, or 
just being among the trees even when in a 
big public campground. What we really need 
are more campgrounds and more roads.“ 


VOICES OF PROTEST HEARD 


One Californian, after hearing about re- 
strictions in campground use being planned 
for Yosemite, wrote an angry letter to Park 
Service Director Hartzog. 

“Each year I look forward to spending a 
week in Yosemite with my trailer,” he said. 
“And, by George, I don’t want any govern- 
ment official telling me I can't do this.“ 

Park officials point out that each national 
park has a certain “carrying capacity.” Use 
beyond this yet-to-be-determined figure 
would damage either the basic resource or 
the esthetic satisfaction of the visitor, or 
both, 

The National Park Service is sponsoring 
research to determine the carrying capacity 
for each unit in the system. So complicated 
is the problem and so large the lack of basic 
knowledge, that answers may be years away. 

“We are going to develop our parks only 
to what each one can bear or stand,” says 
Stewart L. Udall, whose job as Secretary of 
the Interior includes responsibility for Ld 
National Park Service. “If we are going to 
continue the present rate of population 
growth, we are simply going to have to have 
rationing of use of the parks. The country 
might as well face that as a fact. Our master 
plans for the parks are not going to include 
unlimited development to meet all the de- 
mands of the people.” 
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“PARKS ARE FOR PEOPLE,” BUT ARE AMER- 
Ica’s “CROWN JEWELS” IN JEOPARDY? THE 
PRESSING QUESTION CONFRONTS NATIONAL 
Pank CUSTODIANS AS THEY SEEK TO PRE- 
SERVE A PRICELESS HERITAGE FOR FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 

(By Robert Cahn) 

WasHINGTON.—“In the national parks to- 
day you'll find more and better roads,” in- 
tones the liquid-voiced narrator. 

But the picture on the screen shows it like 
it sometimes was in the bustling summer of 
1967—-cars, camper-trucks, and giant trailer 
homes in a creeping, bumper-to-bumper 
mass. 

“Camping areas have increased tremen- 
dously—one can rub elbows with countless 
thousands of others right on nature’s door- 
step,” the soundtrack continues brightly. 

And on the screen: tents, cars, trailers, 
people in a solid phalanx almost blocking out 
the trees. 

The privately made film picturing problems 
of the United States national parks satirizes 
intentionally. Yet millions of park visitors 
across the nation would recognize the scenes. 

“In this modern world where change is 
commonplace, what are the national parks 
doing to keep pace with change?” the screen 
voice asks, and answers with not so gentle 
irony: “Individual specimens of wild animals 
no longer need to be seen in the wild. They 
can be kept safely behind fences for the safe- 
ty of visitors. 

“Campgrounds can be replaced by perma- 
nent residences inside the parks to be rented 
by week or month. 

“Unused parkland (camera shows serene 
untouched wilderness) will finally serve the 
public interest—by being converted to stores 
and entertainment centers and more roads. 

“And we of this generation, in handing over 
these unique areas with their simple beauty 
and rustic splendor (camera shows tin cans 
and garbage floating down a park stream) 
can say with pride to the generation of to- 
morrow—'This we have done!“ 


A JOLT FOR RANGERS 


This telling film was made for showing 
exclusively to the National Park Service 
staff. The purpose, according to park service 
officials: to jolt employees into realizing the 
potentially devastating effects upon the 
parks if an unrestricted normal increase of 
visitors is matched by increasing the facili- 
ties to meet all the demands of park users. 

Although the film undoubtedly played a 
useful audiovisual role, neither National 
Park Service director George B. Hartzog Jr. 
nor his staff aides need any reminders of 
the problems faced by the national parks. 
Newspapers, magazines, and TV for some 
time have been hammering home the prob- 
lems at some of America’s park areas. 

Early this year a 60,000-word report by two 
scientists for the Conservation Foundation 
sharply criticized certain National Park 
Service policies and practices, while at the 
same time praising the park service for its 
achievements, 

Elaborating on a 1964 interim report, sci- 
entists F. Fraser Darling and Noel D. Eichorn 
declared that too many people using the 
parks have already caused “ecological deteri- 
oration.” They also faulted the park service 
for its excessive interest in showing an in- 
crease in visitor statistics each year, and for 
developing the parks to take care of the mass 
of visitors rather than conserving the unique 
habitats. 

Conservation expert Peter Farb, writing in 
this newspaper, concluded that the national 
parks are in deep trouble. Mr, Farb charged 
that the present administrators of the park 
service “are actually encouraging an overuse, 
which, if continued, will see the destruction 
of the national parks in our time.” 

When he became director of the National 
Park Service four years ago, Mr. Hartzog 
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strongly promoted increased use of parks. 
Today he no longer pushes the park service 
slogan of recent years—“Parks are for peo- 
ple.” Yet he is optimistic that, despite the 
increasing popularity of the parks, the carry- 
ing out of some drastic new policies can 
prevent the ruin of these priceless natural 
areas. 

Who will be proved right—Mr. Hartzog or 
his critics? Are the parks headed downhill 
irretrievably? What can future generations 
expect to find in the scenic wonders of the 
national parks that have been called the 
nation’s natural “crown jewels”? 


CRIME AND POLLUTION RISE 


In 20,000 miles of travel through many 
parts of the national park system, I dis- 
covered that every park has problems in 
varying degrees of seriousness, 

Overcrowding does exist in the developed 
areas of such older national parks as Yo- 
semite, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Ever- 
glades, Mesa Verde, and Mt. Rainier—but 
only during the peak periods of use. 

Crime, while still insignificant in total 
amount, is growing in the national parks 
at double the rate of crime in American 
cities. Several parks are undergoing water 
shortages either from man’s interference 
with the source or from too many people 
using the normal supply. 

Park rangers are so busy with manage- 
ment, safety, maintenance, and traffic during 
peak periods that they have too little time 
for helping the public understand the parks. 

Many visitors add to the difficulties by 
trying to do too much, too fast; seeking and 
demanding the creature comforts of home in 
pristine areas of nature; failing to respect 
the land and the wildlife or refusing to see 
it on its own terms. 

Despite all this and more, it is only fair 
to say that, on the basis of my observations, 
the national park system appears to be in 
relatively good physical condition. No dis- 
aster situation is evident. 

But looking ahead 10, 20, or 30 years, the 
story could be different indeed. The mount- 
ing pressures of use, and staggering predic- 
tions for future use, point to a crisis of 
decisionmaking. 

If the right decisions are not made, or are 
made too late, the national parks could be 
spoiled for both present and future genera- 
tions of visitors. 

The crisis of decisions involves not just 
old-line popular parks like Yellowstone or 
those like Yosemite, near urban areas. Even 
in new and remote areas of the national park 
system, the pressures of use already are forc- 
ing some difficult decisions. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS “DISCOVERED” 


Consider Virgin Islands National Park, for 
instance, Four years ago, on the second day 
of a Caribbean vacation, my wife and I “‘dis- 
covered” this National Park Service camp- 
ground at Cinnamon Bay on St. John Island. 
We instantly fell in love with its quiet 
beauty. Finding that the concessionaire had 
housekeeping accommodations available, we 
stayed there our entire two weeks. 

Park service guide Nobel Samuel, a native 
of St. John, taught us how to snorkel and 
also interpreted the fantastic display of 
underwater life we encountered around coral 
reefs. Evenings we sat by a beach campfire 
and listened as park service naturalists un- 
locked the secrets of St. John’s marine, ani- 
mal, and plant life. We explored the island 
and lounged on its white sand beaches, some 
of the best in the world. 

The open-hearted concessionaires, John 
and “Dib” Woodside, managed to create a 
homey atmosphere for the 70 of us who were 
occupying the tent sites and screened-in, 
one-room beach cottages. There was no or- 
ganized entertainment, and everyone went 
his own way. If you didn’t mind the no-see- 
ums (minuscule sand flies with a maxipow- 
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ered bite), cooking on a barbecue grill or 
Coleman stove, using a kerosene lamp, and 
having no running hot water, it was an 
idyllic vacation spot. 

When we returned to Cinnamon Bay last 
fall, everything looked unchanged. But it 
wasn't. At Christmas, Easter, and other popu- 
lar vacation periods, accommodations were 
booked solid a year in advance; visitors ar- 
rived without reservations, forcing overflow 
camping. Too much foot traffic along the 
beach had caused severe erosion; the limited 
water supply was running dangerously low. 
A proposed airport for nearby St. Thomas 
threatened the tranquillity of the park. 

As a result of these pressures, superintend- 
ent Joseph Brown faces some basic decisions: 

Should Cinnamon Bay be closed for over- 
night use and another campsite developed up 
in the hills? 

Should the length of camping stay be re- 
duced from the present 30-day maximum? 
Should additional campgrounds or overnight 
lodging be built on other park-service-owned 
land on the island? Or built by private enter- 
prise outside the park? 

Cinnamon Bay illustrates the problem as 
a whole. On a systemwide basis, a number of 
decisions basic to many national parks also 
are demanding attention. 

How many more public campgrounds or 
lodges should be built within the parks? Are 
there other solutions to the vast “housing” 
need? 

Should there be a limit on size or num- 
ber of vehicles in the parks? Should visitors 
be required to leave autos or trailers at the 
gates and travel inside on public transporta- 
tion? 

How much of each park should be set aside 
as wilderness? How much, if any, should be 
given over to roads, restaurants, stores, lodg- 
ing, and other services for the public? 

The questions may be different now from 
what they were when the National Park 
Service was founded in 1916. Yet the one 
underlying issue remains: preservation vs. 
use. 


DUAL PURPOSE CONTRADICTORY 


Those far-sighted men who drew up the 
legislation half a century ago for a national 
park system outlined a dual purpose: (1) to 
conserve the scenery, wildlife, and natural 
and historic objects; (2) to provide for their 
enjoyment in a manner that would leave 
them “unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 

Evidence exists that the politicians of that 
era realized the mission had a built-in con- 
tradiction. But to pass the National Parks Act 
of 1916 they needed the votes not only of 
the conservation advocates but also of those 
members of Congress who saw the parks as 
vacation resorts. 

In 1916, with 356,100 visitors using 13 na- 
tional parks, the conflict between use and 
preservation was minimal. Today, even 
though the park system has grown to in- 
clude 32 national parks and more than 200 
other areas (such as national monuments, 
recreation areas, and historical areas), use 
has far outstripped the capacity of additional 
facilities, 

Last year, the national-park areas alone 
received 39.6 million visitors, up 5 percent 
over 1966. And all indicators point to even 
heavier use in 1968 and succeeding years. 

Population is increasing regularly, and so 
is the leisure time of Americans, Patter pock- 
etbooks enable wider travel. People cramped 
in cities surge to the countryside. Advancing 
transportation technology squeezes travel 
days into hours and makes remote areas of 
the country readily reachable. 

It is no longer a problem the National 
Park Service can solve alone. Other federal 
agencies involved in recreation have 20 times 
more area than the park service. 

A way must be found for the recreation 
areas of the other federal agencies and for 
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those of states and cities to absorb more of 
the visitation pressures that now concentrate 
on national parks. 


ROLE FOR PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Private enterprise also will need to provide 
more outdoor recreation opportunity. Fur- 
thermore, the park-going citizen will have 
to adjust to restrictions which may be placed 
on use of the parks and accept a greater 
sense of responsibility for preserving the 
fragile areas he uses. 

If this conflict of preservation vs. use is 
not resolved, the one thing for which parks 
exist could be lost. After all, the uniqueness 
of a national park is its atmosphere in which 
a visitor can experience a sense of oneness 
with nature. 

People commune with nature in different 
ways. For one it may be a hiking trip into 
a wilderness. For another, a short walk on a 
nature trail near the highway. Some feel sat- 
isfied just looking through a car window, or 
standing at a lookout point and taking in a 
magnificent vista. 

However one sees a park, the essential re- 
quirement for a rewarding visit is that the 
area be preserved so it can be appreciated. 

All of the recent rumblings about crowd- 
ing or abuse of the national parks may thus 
serve a useful purpose if they bring the is- 
sues to the surface where solutions may be 
reached. 


Cars, CROWDS, CRIME 


(City problems are spilling over into a 
growing number of America’s national parks. 
Even the crime rate is rising. The dilemma 
for government custodians: How to cope?) 

(By Robert Cahn) 

YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, Ca.ir.—‘The 
conditions in Yosemite Valley are a national 
disgrace,” an San Jose, Calif., man wrote & 
few months ago to Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. 

“The extreme beauty of the place is marred 
by the noise and confusion of excessive motor 
traffic. A heavy pall of campfire smoke hangs 
over the campgrounds. Wild noisy activities 
continue through the night“ 

Another critic, from Hyattsville, Md., wrote 
to Mr. Udall complaining that after driving 
3.000 miles to visit Yosemite—“perhaps only 
once in our lifetime“ —she and her husband 
had found that “it has been overrun by local 
hoodlums not at all interested in the natural 
beauty or phenomena of the park.” 

To Secretary Udall, National Park Service 
Director George B. Hartzog Jr., and rangers 
at an number of parks, these and 
other letters or verbal complaints point up 
a dilemma: how to cope with the 
problems of the city now spilling over to 
many of the national parks? 


THREE C’S RELATED 


The most pressing problems are what 
might be called the three “C’s”—cars, crowds, 
and crime They are, of course, related. The 
cars, trailers, camper vehicles, and even mo- 
torcycles, have enabled people to escape the 
cities in larger numbers on weekends or va- 
cations. Yet the capacity of roads, camp- 
grounds, lodging, food, and other services 
has not kept pace with the burgeoning de- 
mand. 


The result: crowds and congestion. During 
much of the summer, Old Faithful and Can- 
yon Village in Wyoming’s Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite Valley in California, Grand Canyon 
Village in Arizona, the main highway 
through the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, Paradise Valley at Mount Rainier in 
Washington, and many other areas teem with 
people, cars, trailers, and campmobiles. 

Along with the crowds, crime has come to 
the parks. It is not yet as dangerous a situa- 
tion as in some cities. But park officials view 
the upsurge with alarm. 
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CRIME UP 67 PERCENT 

Last year serious crimes in national parks 
rose 67 percent compared with a 16 percent 
increase in U.S. cities. 

Park crime included: 

Safe-crac jobs in the Grand Canyon, 
Glacier Park in Montana, and Aztec Ruins 
National Monument in New Mexico, and an 
armed robbery at Glacier Park Lodge. A 
high-ranking lieutenant of La Cosa Nostra 
was arrested in Hot Springs National Park in 
Arkansas and charged with attempted rob- 
bery. Thefts from cars increased 330 percent 
at Kentucky’s Mammoth Caves National 
Park, and such thefts have become a big 
problem at many parks. 

Van was reported throughout the 
system. Trees, rocks, and cliffs were defaced. 
Signs were damaged or stolen, public facil- 
ities damaged. At Petrified Forest National 
Park in Arizona, 361 people were caught try- 
ing to leave the park with a total of 2,177 
pounds of stolen artifacts. In 93 of the cases, 
formal charges were made and convictions 
obtained. 

At California’s Sequoia Nationat Park, after 
87 years uf unlocked doors, the concession 
operator had to order locks for cabins. 

Use of narcotics caused trouble among 
student employees and visitors at Yosemite, 
Glacier, Grand Canyon, and the Grand Te- 
tons in W. 1 

Poaching of wildlife was reported at many 
parks and was especially serious at Wind 
Cave (South Dakota) and Everglades (Flor- 
ida). 


The crime rise, the overcrowding, the traf- 
fic. jams do not constitute a present crisis. 
They are exceptions to the generally serene 
atmosphere to be found in the national parks. 

Only 1 out of every 5,700 visitors is affected 
by crime. Crowding is a more prevalent 
problem, but is experienced mostly on holi- 
day weekends or at the peak of the season 
and in certain sections of the parks. The 
danger lies in what the present trends indi- 
cate for the future. 

When the topic arises of urban conditions 
in the national parks, the example usually 
cited is Yosemite, Yosemite is not typical of 
the parks I saw in 20,000 miles of travel 
through parts of the national park system. 
Because of its special characteristics, it is a 
hotbed of all the problems experienced piece- 
meal in some other parks. 

Yosemite, lying within a day’s drive of Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, gets heavy week- 
end and vacation use from residents of those 
megalopolitan areas. Its cent water- 
falls, sheer rock walls, alpine lakes and mead- 
ows and giant Sequoia trees have made it a 
touring must for foreign as well as out-of- 
state American visitors. But they have a hard 
time finding space among the two million 
Californians who crowd the park each year, 
some of them coming every year or even sey- 
eral times a year (85 percent of all visitors 
are from California). 

The park's magnificent back country“ still 
has its pristine wilderness intact, although 
the best campsites along the trails or beside 
the mountain lake now fill up by early after- 
noon. 

In a visit last August, however, I found 
that 95 percent of park visitors prefer to 
squeeze into the narrow (seven-square-mile) 
Yosemite Valley, which contains only 1 per- 
cent of the total park area. 

Everywhere in the campground, village, 
and lodging areas it was people, cars, trailers, 
camper vehicles, tents, cabins, sleeping 
bags—and more people. 


THEY HAVE A GOOD TIME 
Visitors queued up outside the cafeteria. 
Barefoot, ragtag hippies congregated around 
an outdoor eating concession. A dress shop’s 
summer clearance sale attracted clusters of 
women. A public lounge hall was filled with 
teen-agers and some older folks playing 
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cards, oblivious to the glories of nature all 
around them. 

“Outrageous,” say conservationist critics 
who hear about Yosemite or see its crowds 
on television during a holiday newscast 
showing the park at its worst. “Take the 
honky-tonk atmosphere out of the national 
parks,” say those who go to the parks and 
find the development overly commercial and 
out of place for a national park. 

Yet there is another side. Any observer 
who looks around even in Yosemite Valley 
sees that most of the people are enjoying 
their stay. Those in the campgrounds have 
only to walk a few yards from any crowded 
area to enjoy some of the most beautiful 
scenery in the world, 

“We came here because of the crowd,” 
commented undismayed Joseph Dioege. He 
and his family were relaxing in front of a 
campfire in a densely crowded campground. 
With Mrs. Dioege and five of their six chil- 
dren, he had come from Canoga Park, Calif., 
where he works for an aircraft company. 
“We can do our primitive camping later 
when the children are grown. But this is 
what they want—to have other youngsters 
around and things to do.“ 

HIPPIES’ VIEW: “IT’S REAL” 

One afternoon at Yosemite I talked with 
a group of hippies—about 20 of the 100 or 
so who had left their Haight-Ashbury haunts 
for a summer in the park. 

“Why are you here?” I asked. 

Bill, a 16-year-old from Georgia, replied: 
“There are no real values left in society. 
We come here because it is beautiful, it is 
real.“ 

Jack, a handsome, unshaven youth from 
Canada, said: Here, I don’t need LSD to 
turn me on. I can get the same feeling from 
seeing the beauty of the mountains and the 
cliffs and the trees.” 

Park officials at Yosemite say that many 
visitors are shocked and bothered by the 

ce of the hippies with their strange 
mode of living and slovenly dress. But they, 
too, have a right to be in the park unless 
they break the law. 

Then there are the problems of young 
folks of both sexes camping together. 

“How do you know which ones are mar- 
ried and which aren't?“ asked one park rang- 
er. “We can’t do anything about it if their 
parents let them come up here without chap- 
erones.“ 

A special report on the Yosemite crime 
problem made last year by three police ex- 
perts also placed the blame on parents. 

“From the growing number of unsuper- 
vised juveniles visiting the park, one con- 
jectures that some parents must imagine the 
park as a safe, federal nursery school where 
rangers act as baby-sitters,“ the report said. 

PATROL RANGERS CALLED IN 

The citylike problems created by the 
crowds in Yosemite Valley during the peak 
of the 1967 summer season required pulling 
in most of the patrol rangers from the back 
country. Twice, specially trained park po- 
lice from the Washington area had to be 
flown to the park to assist in crime con- 
trol, Twenty arrests were made for nar- 
cotics violations—four times more than in 
the previous five years combined. 

Much of the crime is committed by petty 
thieves who find park conditions ideal for 
stealing from cars and campsites. 

“We have thousands of people in an un- 
familiar environment doing unfamiliar 
things,” a park official told me. “An unshaven 
man in midafternoon carrying a bundle of 
clothes is a normal sight in a cam und. 
He may have just stolen the clothes, but no 
on would suspect it.” 

Criminals also know that Yosemite and 
other parks are short of help. Exit gates are 
unmanned much of the time, so get-aways 
are easy even when crimes are reported. 
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LAW ENFORCEMENT CRITICIZED 


Park officials say that the hippies in 1967 
proved far less troublesome than motorcycle 
gangs and rowdy juveniles who invaded Yose- 
mite Valley in large groups during 1965 and 
1966. 

The entire law-enforcement system in the 
park—which most officials agree is archaic— 
is in need of overhauling. Many park ee 
with the responsibility for making arrests, 
have not received adequate police training. 
And justice is dispensed with little uniform- 
ity by park commissioners or the nearest 
United States district commissioner. 

In Grand Teton National Park last June, a 
park seasonal ranger, acting on a tip, barged 
in on two college youths sleeping in a tent. 
One of the youths admitted he had taken a 
small amount of LSD two days earlier (which 
in itself was not illegal) and even showed 
the ranger where he kept another capsule 
of LSD. 

Hoping to make an example of the youth, 
the seasonal ranger, a law-school student 
during most of the year, arrested the two 
19-year-olds for “disorderly conduct.” The 
U.S. District Commissioner in Jackson, Wyo., 
ordered them placed in a county jail cell 
along with drunks and common criminals. 
The youth who had admitted taking the LSD 
was fined $500 by the district commissioner 
and sentenced to the maximum six months in 
jail. Five days later, when the youth’s par- 
ents arrived in Jackson and made a pro- 
test, the sentence was reduced to five days 
and $100. 

CONVICTION REVERSED 


The case was appealed to the federal dis- 
trict court of Wyoming, where the convic- 
tion was quickly reversed. 

There are no easy answers to the citylike 
problems of the parks today. The park service 
is trying out several restrictions this year, 
including reduction of the number of vehicles 
and tents allowed in Yosemite Valley camp- 
grounds and making a one-way loop road 
system in the most heavily used end of the 
valley. 

Additional ideas being considered for Yo- 
semite and other crowded parks include 
shorter car ping stays, higher fees, and a res- 
ervation system. Spreading the use of the 
parks by having more visitation in spring and 
fall would, in theory, reduce congestion 
greatly. But no one knows how to get millions 
of Americans to shift their traditional vaca- 
tion plans. 

More campgrounds and developed areas 
could be constructed in park sections now 
unused. But such extensions are opposed by 
conservationists and others who want to 
maintain as much of the park as possible in 
its original condition. 

Establishment of slow-speed roads, charges 
for camping, and other regulations may elim- 
inate some of the people who now go to a 
national park just because it’s there. Many 
of these visitors do not really care whether 
they visit a national park as long as their 
recreation needs are met. 


RESTRAINTS OPPOSED 


These people might be satisfied at state 
or city parks, private campgrounds or recrea- 
tion spots, or in other federal areas. Cali- 
fornia state parks already are so crowded 
that a reservation system was started this 

ear. 

7 Some National Park Service officials balk 
at restraints that would keep the average 
sightseer out of the park. The parks, they 
argue, are supported by all the people. And 
the park service cannot close the gates to 
“nonbelievers,” who may really need the 
park more than the wilderness buffs, Coming 
even as sightseers, they may learn how 
the wonders of nature refresh the inner 
man. 

That ideal is fine, agree the conservation- 
ists. Then they add a sizable “but”: You 
had better find a way of putting it into 
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practice that won't violate the mandate 
given you by Congress back in 1916—to 
preserve the park areas for future genera- 
tions, 


“PARKINSON’S LAW” IN THE PARKS 


(The National Park Service has found itself 
with an uncomfortable equation: Every in- 
crease in visitor capacity is outmatched by 
increase in use. It’s a case of access vs. ex- 
cess, with conflicts of interests and pres- 
sures—and some hard decisions due.) 

(By Robert Cahn) 

ISL ROYALE, Mick. — Something is missing 
from this idyllic, waterbound national park 
in the upper reaches of Lake Superior. 

About 700 moose live on 45-mile-long Isle 
Royale, 15 miles from the nearest mainland 
shore. There are also 25 wolves (almost never 
seen) as well as assorted birds and small 
animals—and the fish that swim in sur- 
rounding waters. 

The park also has amenities for human 
visitors: 2 rustic lodges, 88 camping shelters, 
and 115 miles of hiking trails. 

But by contrast with all other United 
States national parks, Isle Royale definitely 
lacks two inevitable conveniences of the 
combustion age: 

Cars. 

And roads. 

If you want to come to Isle Royale, you 
must travel by boat or chartered plane. Once 
here, if you want to get from Rock Harbor at 
the east end of the park island to Windigo 
at the west end, you must go by motorboat, 
canoe, or foot. Those who hike the Green- 
stone Ridge Trail running the length of the 
island are entitled to wear a blue-and-white 
shoulder patch to prove they’ve done it. 


CANOES REPLACE CARS 


The roadlessness of Isle Royale not only 
makes this park distinctive, but it sets the 
tone of the entire island. The people I saw 
getting off the National Park Service boat 
from the mainland had packs, sleeping bags, 
canoes, and groceries, ready to go off to the 
trails and shelters for a weekend or week- 
long experience with nature. 

Elsewhere in the national park system the 
pattern is quite different. In the rest of my 
20,000-mile swing through major park areas, 
I found that the majority of visitors regard 
roads and motor vehicles as a boom. 

On the weekend I visited Yellowstone in 
Wyoming, the road alongside Old Faithful 
geyser was one continuous traffic jam. “Bear 
jams" occurred every mile or so as cars 
stopped right in the road for occupants to 
feed the bears or take pictures. Trailer homes 
and camper vehicles crowded together in an 
overfiow area resembling a supermarket park- 
ing lot on Saturday m 

Similar situations prevailed elsewhere. 

California’s Yosemite Valley suffered traffic 
jams, the roar of motorcycles, the chug of 
trailer generators, and smog caused by ve- 
hicle fumes plus campfire smoke, 

BUMPER-TO-BUMPER TRAFFIC 

One campground in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, in North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee was almost filled by a 
mobile-home club of retired people from all 
parts of the United States. They had chosen 
this public area as their rendezvous spot. 

Traffic on U.S. 441, running 34 miles across 
the Great Smoky Park, was almost bumper 
to bumper on a Sunday afternoon, Visitors 
traveling just for the scenery had to endure 
the push of high-speed drivers using the 
road only as the shortest distance between 
points in Tennessee and North Carolina, 

On U.S. 101 inside Washington State’s 
Olympic National Park, I saw heavily loaded 
lumber trucks speed along the side of scenic 
Lake Crescent at 70 m.p.h., occasionally forc- 
ing park visitors onto the shoulders of * 
narrow two-lane road. 

A survey of 17 National Park Service areas 
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last summer showed that camper-trucks 
and mobile homes accounted for more than 
50 percent of vehicles using national-park 
camping facilities. The increase of vehicles 
produces a demand for more and bigger 
roads and for added natural areas to be 
turned into campsites. That means more 
gas stations, grocery stores, coin laundries, 
cafeterias, and trailer hookups. 

The National Park Services has been 
caught between pressures to conserve the 
natural areas and to make them available 
for more visitors. 

From 1956 to 66, during the Mission 66 
development program, the “parks are for 
people” concept seemed to be winning out. 
A change in policy, however, is beginning to 
emerge now. 

Following a task-force study of park 
roads, their use, and other transportation 
possibilities, Park Service Director George 
B. Hartzog, Jr. and Interior Secretary Stew- 
art L. Udall early this month approved a 
revolutionary new set of road standards. 


ROAD POLICY OUTLINED 


The road-policy statement says that the 
national parks “stand today at the same 
crossroads as do the American cities—some 
of which seem on the verge of choking on 
their automobiles, Just as noise, congestion, 
and pollution threaten the quality of urban 
life, they have begun to erode the quality 
of the park experience.” 

The national parks can no longer accom- 
modate every person who wants to drive an 
automobile without restriction unless an 
open-end road-construction program is car- 
ried out, the statement adds. And an open- 
end road program is not favored. 

“Inevitably, if the park experience is to 
maintain its distinctive quality,” the state- 
ment continues, “the numbers of people, 
their methods of access and circulation, will 
necessarily have to be more closely con- 
trolled.” 

Specifically, the new policy advocates: 

That park roads should not be links of 
the federal network. 

That the National Park Service must not 
be obligated to construct roads, or to man- 
age traffic, in order that new kinds of mobile 
camping vehicles be accommodated. The de- 
velopment of parking areas for trailers at 
park entrances, and the exclusion of vehicles 
from park roads not capable of handling 
them, are appropriate solutions. 

That faced with a choice of creating a 
severe road scar in order to bring visitors 
close to a point of interest, or requiring 
visitors to walk a considerable distance, or 
considering an alternate tion sys- 
tem, the decision should be against the road. 

That research be conducted and high 
priority given to pilot programs seeking other 
transportation systems more appropriate 
than roads—tramways, monorails, rail con- 
veyor systems, helicopters, and hydrofoils. 

That long stretches of straight roads in 
parks should be avoided, and they should 
not be designed simply to link points of in- 
terest. Every park road should, to the extent 
possible, take maximum advantage of scenic 
and in ve values and constitute an 
enjoyable and informative experience in it- 
self. 


That speed limits can be reduced, roads 
converted into one-way systems, service roads 
be made into one-way nature roads, or autos 
limited to certain portions of a park and re- 
placed by bus, minitrain, or other trans- 
portation, 

EARLY HIGHWAYS ENCOURAGED 

Implementing some of these changes may 
cause severe adjustments for many citi- 
zens accustomed to easy road access to the 
national parks. By a significant coincidence, 
the national-park concept reached its de- 
velopment stage about the same time as the 
automobile, and they have grown simul- 
taneously. 
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Secretary Udall and Parks Director Hartzog 
are in the midst of an administrative battle 
now with the Department of Transporta- 
tion on the problem of through highways 
inside the parks. Mr. Udall wants existing U.S. 
highways in the parks to be stripped of their 
designation as federal highways. And he has 
requested that other routes be designated or 
constructed so that parks can be bypassed by 


through traffic. 

Mr. is entangled in a bureaucratic 
tussle with the Bureau of Public Roads over 
his attempt to cancel, defer, or change some 
roads previously approved and now in the 
design stage. He wants low-speed narrow, 
scenic roads instead of straight, wide roads 
the BPR people say are necessary for safety 
considerations. 

“We have been building roads so visitors 
can drive 45 to 65 miles an hour,” says Mr. 

. “I don’t think you can have a qual- 
ity park experience at that speed. 

“The parks are not crowded with people, 
but with autos,” he adds. We hope to dem- 
onstrate that by slow speeds, one-way motor 
nature roads, interpretive signs, and short 
walks from road turnouts, there in an experi- 
ence beyond the road for the average visitor.“ 

Secretary Udall says the nation should have 
“a series of scenic parkways like the Blue 
Ridge for people who don't want to get out 
of their automobiles except maybe at an 
overlook. But the big national parks should 
be dedicated to the idea of getting people 
out of their automobiles.” 

Although obstacles confront the park serv- 
ice in effecting new policies, Mr. Hartzog al- 
ready has taken some action. 

To relieve traffic congestion in Yosemite 
Valley, the service is experimenting with a 
one-way road system in the most crowded 
part of the valley, and the park concession- 
aire is providing bus service. 

At Colorado’s Mesa Verde National Park, 
Mr. Hartzog has canceled a contract for a 
high-quality road to Wetherill Mesa, an 
area of newly excavated cliff ruins due to 
open in 1969. After a personal inspection of 
the site, he decided in favor of having the 
public use a narrow, winding old fire road 
to the mesa. It will be improved slightly and 
covered, not with blacktop, but with a com- 
position that blends with the setting. 


PEOPLE WELCOME, CARS NOT 


No automobiles will be allowed on the 
mesa overlooking the cliff-ruin sites. Cars will 
be parked at a central location far back from 
the rim, near a visitor center and small food 
concession. Visitors will either hike the half 
mile to the rim, or be taken part way by 
small minitrains. 

“I don't want automobile noise or gasoline 
fumes or any dust detracting from this ex- 
perience,” Mr, Hartzog said one day last Au- 
gust as he looked out at the cliff dwellings 
from which the Indians had mysteriously de- 
parted 700 years ago. 

“Those who come to Wetherill may have to 
work for it a bit, rather than driving right 
up to the rim in a car,” he added. “But it 
will be worth it to see it in as quiet and 
inspirational an atmosphere as possible.” 

The whole question of new modes of trans- 
port is at the moment highly controversial, 
both among the public and within the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

Howard Stricklin, superintendent of Grand 
Canyon National Park in Arizona, would like 
to have several tramways going down into the 
canyon to give visitors a breathtaking and 
educational trip. But Mr. Hartzog has ruled 
that the tramway proposal not be included in 
the park’s master plan for the future. 

TRAMWAY DEBATE 

Mr. Hartzog believes that in some parks, 
however, tramways or other types of trans- 
port may be the best solution to future prob- 
lems of access within parks. 

Anthony Wayne Smith, president of the 
National Parks Association, disagrees. 

“We are opposed to tramways because they 
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would be mechanical intrusions into areas 
which ought to be kept in their natural 
state,” Mr. Smith says. 

But Joseph W. Penfold, conservation di- 
rector of the Isaak Walton League, advo- 
cates seeking ways to apply new transporta- 
tion technologies in the parks. He even sug- 
gests that at Yellowstone, a monorail sys- 
tem might be preferable to expanding the 
major road network. 

These controversies seem less important to- 
day than the overall objectives as put forth 
in the new road policy statement: 

“The single abiding purpose of national 
parks is to bring man and his environment 
into closer harmony. It is therefore the qual- 
ity of the park experience—and not the sta- 
tistics of travel—which must be the primary 
concern.” 

Conservation groups which in the past have 
criticized the park service for being too in- 
terested in the statistics, in trying to get 
more people to the parks, will be watching 
to see that the park service lives up to the 
noble purpose embodied in its new road 
policy. 

How Much SHOULD WI TAME THE WILD 

PLACES? 


(A century ago, America was conquering 
its wide-open spaces. Today, it is trying to 
preserve them. Result: a ceaseless struggle 
between forces determined to save the wil- 
derness areas and those bent on making 
them more accessible to more peopie.) 

(By Robert Cahn) 

Derrick KNOB, TENN.—AS we relaxed 
around the campfire after an all-day back- 
pack trip to Derrick Knob in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, I asked my 
fellow hikers: 

“Why are you here?” 

What was it that made this group of 20 
Smoky Mountain Hiking Club members 
leave the comforts of home to tote a 30- 
pound pack alongside a rushing creek for 
eight hours, cook a meal of dehydrated or 
canned food, and sleep on the hard ground? 

“I love the quiet here and getting away 
from city noises and smells,” said Ruth 
Young. A secretary five days a week, Miss 
Young is captive to canned music all day 
at one of the Atomic Energy Commission 
plants in Oak Ridge, Tenn. “I enjoy sleep- 
ing among the rustling leaves and hearing 
the mountain streams,” she said. “When 
leaves fall at home it means something to 
clean up.” 

Ernest Wroblewski, also from Oak Ridge, 
had been trying along the way to interpret 
nature to his 11-year-old son Tommy. 

“What we learn from things like the seeds 
and the turning of the leaves helps man to 
understand his universe,” Mr. Wroblewski 
said. “If we get a lesson from the world of 
nature on how to survive, we can apply this 
to our own future.” 

Leroy G. Fox, a chemical engineer from 
Knoxville, said the wilderness was to him 
a “humbling experience.” Mechanical engi- 
neer Ray Payne, from Oak Ridge, said the 
hikes offered a physical challenge, the satis- 
faction of accomplishment, of finding out 
what you can do. 

“The Bible says people went into the 
mountains for inspiration,” said O. K. Ser- 
geant of Oak Ridge. “And so do we.” 


INSTANT RELEASE 


Mr. Sergeant, president of the hiking club, 
invited me on the two-day outing so I could 
see the kind of national park experience he 
believes is missed by the vast majority of 
visitors who get their impressions out of a 
car window, from a crowded highway over- 
look, or at an equally crowded campground. 

No doubt about it. I felt an instant release 
from the pressures of civilization once we 
started up the side of Sams Creek, crossed 
and recrossed the creek, accompanied by 
nature’s gentle sounds—birds and squirrels 
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and the wind. And at the top, hiking along 
the Appalachian Trail, we saw the bright 
colors of autumn splashed on the neighbor- 
ing hillsides. 

Yet the wilderness experience has its draw- 
backs, especially to this tenderfoot who had 
not carried a backpack since the wartime 
training days of the early 1940’s. And I did 
not sleep too well under the stars after hear- 
ing some rustling near my sleeping bag and 
having to chase away a black bear which had 
come too close for comfort. 

Those who make the effort to get away 
from the roads and commercial developments 
to enjoy nature on its own terms feel very 
strongly that every square foot of wilderness 
area in the Great Smokies park should be 
preserved. They are equally opposed to open- 
ing the national parks and other natural 
areas to more extensive tourist facilities. 

The ageless Smokies typify strikingly the 
wilderness terrains over which opposing forces 
wage a ceaseless battle—attempting to exert 
pressure on the public, on Congress, and on 
the National Park Service. 


HIGHWAY OPPOSED 


As we hiked along the Appalachian Trail 
toward Clingmans Dome, “Sarge” Sergeant 
pointed out the area where the National Park 
Service had proposed building a transmoun- 
tain road across this park which straddles 
the Tennessee-North Carolina border. 

The Smoky Mountains Hiking Club, the 
Wilderness Society, the Sierra Club, and con- 
servationists throughout the nation flooded 
Co: , the Secretary of the Interior, and 
the President with mail opposing this road. 
It would scar the countryside, they charged, 
and would ruin for all time a priceless wilder- 
ness area. 

The hiking club even staged a protest hike, 
with 600 people, ranging in age from 7 to 81, 
walking through part of the area. And 300 
witnesses testified at two public hearings, a 
heavy majority of them arguing against the 
road and for additional park acreage to be 
set aside exclusively as wilderness area. 

The National Park Service had offered to 
build the transmountain road to fulfill a pre- 
vious legal commitment to citizens on the 
North Carolina side of the park. Park Service 
Officials also contend that the road was 
needed to relieve the congestion on the 
single existing highway across the park. 

Conservationists countered that the traf- 
fic problem could be solved without building 
a road that would destroy wilderness areas 
and detract from the very things which at- 
tract the tourists in the first place. 

The nationwide pressures of the conserva- 
tionists far outweighed the pressure by the 
businessmen of the small towns in North 
Carolina and Tennessee who were backing 
the road. Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall decided last December that it would 
not be built. 

The intensity and strength of the cam- 
paign against the transmountain road dis- 
closed the extent to which public opinion 
regarding wilderness has shifted over the 
years. 

A century ago the great push was toward 
conquest of the wilderness. This has been 
replaced by demand for protection of what 
wilderness remains. The demand is not just 
from those who use the wilderness, They 
are far outnumbered by millions of urban 
Americans who may never venture into the 
wilds themselves but who feel a responsi- 
bility or a need for knowing that wilder- 
ness still exists “out there.” 

This groundswell of popular support, 
molded into a national political force by such 
organizations as the Wilderness Society, the 
Sierra Club, and the National Parks Associa- 
tion, was largely responsible for passage of 
Wilderness Act of 1964. The landmark act 
provided for designation by Congress of sec- 
tions of federal lands to be kept forever in a 
wild state. 
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WILDERNESS DEFINED 


Official wilderness designation includes 
much more than just large stands of virgin 
timber. Wilderness is “an area of undevel- 
oped federal land retaining its primeval char- 
acter and influence, without permanent im- 
provements or human habitation, which is 
protected and managed so as to preserve 
its natural conditions 

The Wilderness Act brings both benefits 
and difficulties to the National Park Serv- 
ice. It will give added protection to national 
parks and monuments against threats such 
as the recent proposals for power dams on 
the Colorado River which would have backed 
up water into Grand Canyon. 

But, concomitantly with outlining wilder- 
ness areas, the act also requires the park 
service to specify exact boundaries of acre- 
age in the parks to be kept free of roads, 
campgrounds, and all other development for 
all time to come. 

In most national parks, roads or mass-use 
facilities take up less than 5 percent of the 
total park area, although campgrounds or 
lodges often are in several sections of a park. 
Park service management of the rest of the 
park is stricter than that of any other gov- 
ernment agency with responsibilities for 
wilderness land. The park service does not 
allow campgrounds or roads in its back 
country. It prohibits mining, logging, graz- 
ing, hunting, or water development. 

National Park Service Director George B. 
Hartzog, Jr., is required under the Wilder- 
ness Act to determine that areas left out of 
wilderness classification will be sufficient for 
all possible future demands of an ever-in- 

visitation load. 

Use of national parks has doubled in the 
last 12 years. Most visitors want to be able 
to see the wilderness from a road, without 
actually going into the back country. Hence 
the questions: Should additional roads or 
campgrounds or lodges be built for tomor- 
row’s visitors? And can all of the visitor 
needs of the future be met within the cor- 
ridors of development kept out of wilderness 
classification? 


CONSERVATIONISTS SPEAK OUT 


At the first series of local public hearings 
on specific park areas to be included as 
wilderness, the park service ran into severe 
opposition from organized conservationists 
over the amount of acreage to be set aside as 
wilderness. 

At hearings, on the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, the Wilderness Society 
and other conservation groups suggested pre- 
serving 30 percent more area than the 350,000 
acres in the park service proposal. Park serv- 
ice plans for additional cam: added 
scenic motor- nature trails, buffer or thres- 
hold” areas around existing roads, and a 
rustic hiker’s overnight lodge were all op- 
posed by conservationists, 

For Lassen Volcanic National Park in Call- 
fornia, the park service proposed setting 
aside 49,800 acres as wilderness. At the public 
hearing the Wilderness Society spoke out for 
twice that amount. In a revised plan recently 
submitted to Congress, the park service in- 
creased its wilderness proposal to 173,333 
acres. But it still left large sections—up to a 
mile or more on either side of the park 
roads—as threshold areas, instead of having 
the wilderness boundary go right up to the 
road’s edge, as demanded by conservationists. 

Mr. Hartzog believes that threshold areas 
adjoining existing roads, or those set aside 
to provide space for one-way, motor-nature 
trails, are needed to give park visitors who 
may be planning only to drive through a 
park the opportunity to explore the mood 
and temper of the wild country. Once the 
visitor samples it, he may have the desire to 
return for a hiking trip into the wilderness. 

“You can't just order a visitor to get out 
of his car,” says the national parks director. 
“You have to entice him out of his car. We 
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may be able to show, through motor-nature 
trails, short nature walks, lookouts, outdoor 
exhibits, or other methods of interpretation, 
the meaning of wilderness and what it can 
offer.” 

Most conservation groups disagree with 
this wilderness threshold concept. 

“Apparently the newcomer is expected to 
explore the mood and the temper of the 
wilderness from the cushioned seat of his 
air-conditioned car, or at worst, from the un- 
cushioned seat of a picnic table within a few 
feet of a road,” comments Stewart M. Brand- 
borg, executive director of the Wilderness 
Society. 

ENCROACHMENTS SEEN 


“Also, a motor-nature trail can’t be a trail 
if @ car can go on it,” Mr, Brandborg adds. 
“While there may be merit in getting people 
out of cars to walk a few yards, I don’t see 
that motor-nature trails justify the exclu- 
sive use of hundreds of thousands of acres of 
wilderness. 

“The only effective buffer zone must be 
within the wilderness area boundaries. Any- 
thing left out ultimately will be put to some 
other conflicting use despite the best inten- 
tions of today’s administrators, who promise 
to protect it under the wilderness threshold 
concept.” 

Members of Congress, beset by pressures 
both from conservationists and from con- 
stituents who want parks made more acces- 
sible, also have definite views on these issues. 

“I supported the wilderness bill,” says 
Rep. Roy A. Taylor (D) of North Carolina, 
chairman of the House interior subcommit- 
tee on parks and recreation. “But the na- 
tional parks also have got to be made to 
serve all the people. I don’t buy the concept 
that we should build roads only to the end 
of a park and then have people walk. The 
walkers are being heard from a lot more than 
the car riders. We are paying too much at- 
tention to vocal minorities. The parks should 
be developed to meet the needs of all users.” 

Congress eventually will hold hearings on 
all park wilderness plans and then make the 
final decision as to which areas should be 
held forever inviolate as wilderness and 
which should be left for roads and other 
developments. 

If the soundings taken as I traveled 
through national parks in recent months are 
a true indicator, the enthusiasm and dedi- 
cation of those who hike the back country 
will carry the day in assuring that adequate 
amounts of wilderness are preserved. 

I recall meeting a young couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Reischke, on a trail in Olympic 
National Park. Vacationing from their 
studies at Central College of Washington, 
the Reischkes were heading up the trail to- 
ward Mt. Olympus and the high divide on an 
eight-day pack trip. Betty Reischke, from 
nearby Tacoma, had hiked in the Olympics 
since she was 12, and was introducing her 
North Dakotan husband to its natural 
glories. 

“Write in your article,” she said, “that 
they should leave the wilderness areas for 
backpackers like us, and not put a lot of 
roads in the parks.” 

OK., Betty, it is written. Now it’s up to 


PEOPLE VERSUS WILDLIFE 


(A raft down the Snake River is a fine way 
to get close to Wyoming’s Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. But how much more human 
traffic can course the river without disturb- 
ing the birds and animals that live there? 
The threat here and in other national parks 
has officials concerned.) 


(By Robert Cahn) 

GRAND TETON NATIONAL Pank. WrO.— 
“Please keep your voices down. We are com- 
ing to an area where some bald eagles nest 
in a cottonwood tree.” 

Frank Ewing, our guide on this float trip 
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at dawn on the Snake River, skillfully poled 
the small rubber raft around a bend, avoid- 
ing the protruding gnawed logs of a beaver 
dam on the bank. 

A short distance from the river we saw the 
nest high in a cottonwood tree. But no eagles. 

The current swept us around another 
bend. Frank put a finger to his lips and 
pointed to a high cottonwood snag. Sitting 
on a jagged top, perfectly still, was a baby 
eagle, gazing into the sunrise. 

It was a moment to frame forever in mem- 
ory. Early morning mist rose from the river. 
The snow-patched Grand Teton range tow- 
ered in the background, just emerging into 
light. And a rare wild bird in his native 
habitat, content to watch us curiously—as 
long as we kept our distance. 

As we drifted downstream. scene after 
scene of native wildlife unfolded in the 
valley of the spectacular Jackson Hole coun- 
try. We passed within 25 feet of a cow moose 
and her calf, munching their morning meal 
of young willow twigs by the river bank... 
then two bull moose .. and in the distance, 
leaving a tree to soar into the sky as we 
approached, the mother—or father—of our 
baby eagle. . . in a little side slough, a blue 
heron, motionless, beak down, fishing ... a 
half dozen young American mergansers skit- 
tering past the raft, going upstream. 

So it was for 10 miles, silence unbroken 
except by rushing water, blowing leaves, and 
the gentle sounds of the morning. 

And then people. 

Almost with a shock, after seeing noth- 
ing but scenic beauty and wildlife for three 
hours, we heard the sound of cars and looked 
up to see the 20-foot-high garish Indian- 
tepee facade of a highway chuck-wagon 
restaurant. The float trip was over and we 
were back to the sights and noise of civiliza- 
tion. 

That afternoon we stood on the bank and 
in the space of a few minutes watched four 
large rafts coming down the river. In each 
raft about 20 adults and children crowded 
together. 

The thought came to mind: It’s a great 
way to see a park. But how much human 
traffic could the wildlife absorb without ill 
effects? 

Mr. Ewing, Yale-trained biologist turned 
commercial river boatman, asserted that the 
river can't take much more, Sure, he could 
profit from added business if greater num- 
bers of people wanted boat rides. But he 
knew and loved the river and the wildlife. 
And he is afraid of what might happen. 

“Three years ago there were only four 
raft operators,” he said. “Now there are 18, 
and there's no end in sight. Some of the op- 
erators have half a dozen large rafts, each 
making two or more trips a day. And there 
are private rafts and canoes which stop to let 
off the people. They often frighten the ani- 
mals or birds while trying to get pictures. 

“My concern is for the ecology of the 
river. The game we saw today won't stay 
if the river is overused by people. Or the 
wildlife will stay away from the river banks 
where they would normally feed.” 


WHO COMES FIRST? 


National Park Service officials agree. Some 
reduction has already been noted in the 
number of wildlife to be seen from Snake 
River. It is suspected the invasion of people 
may have caused this decline. But what of 
the future? Almost 25,000 people went on 
raft trips in 1967, a 45 percent increase over 
1966. If this rate of increase were to continue 
unchecked, that stretch of river could see 
a million people a season by 1977. 

Because the Snake River is under state 
rather than federal control in this area, 
the park service cannot at present limit 
the number of raft operators as long as 
they comply with regulations and obtain a 
special use permit. Park officials, however, are 
hoping some method can be found to reg- 
ulate use of the river. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The problem at Grand Teton is repeated in 
one way or another at almost every national 
park in the United States: wildlife vs. people. 
Whose rights are preeminent when the goal 
of having people use the parks and see the 
animals and birds clashes with the mission 
of preserving the wildlife in their native 
habitat? 

One of the most urgent situations facing 
the park service concerns the safety of back- 
country campers in Glacier National Park. 
After two 19-year-old girls were killed by 
grizzly bears in separate incidents on the 
same night last August, some citizens wrote 
to the park service suggesting that all griz- 
zlies in the park (there are about 100) be 
eliminated. Most letter writers, however, 
urged saving the grizzlies. 

A grizzly-bear attack on a human is rare. 
With 15,643,361 recorded visitors in the pre- 
vious 56 years of Glacier Park's existence, 
only 11 persons are known to have been in- 
jured by grizzly bears. None of these injuries 
was fatal. Normally the grizzly avoids hu- 
mans unless provoked or surprised. Grizzlies 
that become obstreperous and threaten visi- 
tors are hunted down and trapped or de- 
stroyed by park rangers. Four grizzlies—two 
of them believed to have been the ones in- 
volved in the August tragedies—were de- 
stroyed immediately after the attacks on the 
girls. 

This year the park is intensifying precau- 
tions to prevent the recurrence of attacks. 
Group hiking rather than hiking alone is 
strongly encouraged. The use of wrist bells 
or other noisemaking devices by hikers is 
being advocated on the premise that this will 
reduce the possibility of surprising grizzlies. 


GARBAGE RULES TIGHTENED 


Certain trails or back-country areas may be 
closed to travel for periods of time if a trou- 
blesome bear has been frequenting these 
areas—until the bear has been eliminated. 
Plastic bags are being given all back-coun- 
try hikers with strict orders that they carry 
out with them all unburnable garbage and 
containers. And the park service will supply 
the Granite Park Chalet concessionaire a 
larger incinerator in which to burn wet 
garbage. Officials believe the bear involved in 
one of last August's fatal accidents was en 
route to a garbage area near where one of 
the girls was sleeping. 

Early this season a visiting Canadian 
schoolteacher saw a grizzly sow and her cub 
near a road, and approached them to take 
pictures. When the cub became frightened, 
the mother bear charged the photographer, 
inflicting some injuries. 

The visitor told park service rangers that 
because he was to blame for the incident he 
did not want the bear to be punished. The 
park authorities, considering the cub’s need 
for its mother, agreed that no action should 
be taken against the grizzly. 

Another species—the black bear—creates 
a different kind of probiem at several parks, 
aspecially at Yellowstone. 

“Enjoy Them at a Distance,” warned 
the flyer I received on entering Yellowstone. 
The handout, given to visitors at all parks 
where bears are present, depicts a cute cub 
bear in a begging pose, and a mother bear 
wearing a menacing scowl. The text says 
that the bears are dangerous, that it is 
against park regulations to feed or molest 
them, that car windows should be shut 
when bears are near, and that cars are not 
to be stopped on the roadway. 

During three days in Yellowstone last 
summer, saw hundreds of visitors ignoring 
the warning. It was hard to drive more than 
10 minutes without encountering a “bear 
jam.” 

Traffic backed up on the highway is al- 
most a certain sign that several cars have 
stopped—sometimes in the middle of the 
road—because a bear has ambled into view 
along the shoulder of the road. Many of the 
bears have become veteran panhandlers, 
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have staked out territories and keep regular 
roadside hours. 

I saw one father, camera in hand, en- 
couraging his young daughter to get closer 
to a small bear to feed it some cookies. For- 
tunately, the child was afraid and kept her 
distance. Other parents were allowing their 
children to reach out of open windows and 
tease the bears with food, closing the win- 
dows at the last minute just before the bear 
tried to reach into the car. 


ATMOSPHERE DISRUPTED 


The park rangers I talked with at Yellow- 
stone said the situation is bad for bears and 
for people, It creates an unnatural atmos- 
phere. The wild bear is reduced from a ma- 
jestic independent creature stalking the 
country for natural food to a disreputable 
beggar, living off handouts and spending 
most of the day along the roadside. 

Bear feeding is dangerous. Out of 91 
known cases of injuries inflicted by bears in 
national parks last year, 61 were reported at 
Yellowstone. Most of the incidents occurred 
along highways. 

And “bear jams” completely disrupt the 
movement of traffic throughout the park. 

Although short-lived attempts have been 
made in the past to get the bears off the 
highway, the “bear jam” is practically an 
institution now at Yellowstone. Effective 
control measures would take more man- 
power than is available at present. It would 
also cause a wave of protests from visitors 
if bears could not be seen on a drive through 
the park, even if the bears are upside down 
in a garbage can. So the National Park Serv- 
ice chooses, for the time being, to give only 
lip service to enforcement of the regulation 
banning bear feeding at Yellowstone. 

The limited numbers of rangers now on 
highway patrol do break up bear jams they 
see and warn visitors who break the law. 
Any ranger could easily issue a dozen cita- 
tions a day and prefer charges which would 
be heard by the United States commissioner 
assigned to the park, But in all of 1967, only 
13 arrests were made at Yellowstone for bear 
molesting or feeding. And the fines were 
small—averaging $10 per conviction. 

FEEDING BAN ENFORCED 

“We should warn them at the gate that 
they will be arrested for feeding bears,” one 
ranger told me. “If we enforced it with stiff 
fines the word would soon get out. If we also 
chased the bears away from the roads, the 
bears undoubtedly would intrude on camp- 
grounds for a while. We might even have to 
destroy some of the troublesome ones. But 
gradually, if bears were deprived of handouts 
and if all garbage cans were made bearproof, 
the animals would be forced to seek their 
natural foods which are just as abundant 
today as they were before man came on the 
scene. 

In Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
in Tennessee and North Carolina, I found 
Superintendent George W. Fry in the midst 
of an all-out campaign to enforce the regu- 
lation against bear-feeding. Added ranger 
patrols on the highways and more warning 
signs for tourists are the chief tools in the 
campaign. 

In three days at Yellowstone, of the park’s 
500 black bears, I must have seen 50 along 
the roadside. At the Smokies in a similar 
period of time last fall, I saw along the 
vell-patrolled highways only three or four 
of the park’s 300 black bears. 

In some parks poaching is the people 
versus animal problem. Stealthy killing of 
alligators in the boondocks of the Everglades 
National Park in Florida takes more than 
50 of the rare gators each year. 

Poachers, usually sneaking into back roads 
at night, illegally shoot elk, deer, and buffalo 
in Wind Cave (South Dakota) National Park, 
bears and deer in Great Smokies, and even 
wolves at Alaska’s Mt. McKinley. A recent 
added problem has been the use of snow- 
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mobiles to poach 
Montana. 


elk at Glacier Park, 


PREDATORS ELIMINATED 


Most of the wolves, cougars, and many 
similar predators have already been elim- 
inated from national parks. Usually this was 
done by ranchers when the animals left the 
protection of the parks, although in the 
early days of the National Park Service, 
wolves, coyotes, and coug.rs were destroyed 
to make parks safer for people. 

Today, the underlying philosophy of the 
park service regarding wildlife is that the 
public has a right to view it, but, as far 
as is possible, on the animals’ terms. Na- 
tional parks are not zoos. Fences or cages 
are forbidden, except in a few rare cases 
to keep buffalo from developed areas. 

Park service officials realize that, for many 
visitors, seeing wildlife may be the most 
un t part of a park tour. Thus a cur- 
rent objective is to find ways of working out 
the people-animal relationship on a com- 


Projects being planned to achieve this 
include: 

Overlooks and turnouts near areas fre- 
quented by wildlife, one-way motor-nature 
trails, guided caravans on old roads, or orga- 
nized hikes into back-country wilderness. A 
few observation blinds may be tried. 

Neil J. Reid, chief of the wildlife branch 
of the National Park Service, points out one 
major difficulty to be overcome if most 
tourists are to see or hear wildlife. 

“The height of the daily activity of wild- 
life does not coincide with our activity 

„notes Mr. Reid. The wild animals 
and birds are most active during the eve- 
ning, when people are having dinner, or be- 
fore the alarm goes off in the morning. 

“Except,” he adds, “for the black bears 
at Yellowstone.” 


A Task as Bic as ALL OUTDOORS 


(“A national park should represent a 
vignette of primitive America.” That’s what 
the Advisory Board on Wildlife Management 
declared in a special report to Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall. Easier said 
than done. And—as a Monitor reporter dis- 
covered—highly controversial.) 

(By Robert Cahn) 

SEQUOIA NATIONAL Park, Cair.—Until I 
saw what was going on in a magnificent 
stand of 2,000-year-old giant sequoia trees, 
I always had thought that fire was the worst 
thing that could happen in a forest. 

Yet here were grown men involved in 
setting fires right among these largest grow- 
ing things in the world. I was ready to call 
for Smokey the Bear. 

These same men were talking about man- 

the resources.” My whole house of 
cards about what should and should not be 
done in a national park was tumbling down. 
Shouldn’t the parks be left “unimpaired for 
future generations”? 

That was the trouble, explained my guide 
for the afternoon, San Jose State College 
scientist Howard Shellhammer, as we walked 
in a remote area of the park among these 
250-foot-tall Sequoia Gigantea (a sister 
species to the even taller but slimmer 
Sequoia Sempervirens, or coast redwoods). 

“Before these groves were given the pro- 
tection of man when the park was estab- 
lished 77 years ago, the giant sequoia trees 
survived lightning fires about every 15 
years,” Dr. Shellhammer said, This flushed 
out the underfoliage. 


FIRE STUDIED AS TOOL 


“Now the undergrowth is so thick that if 
a fire should start, it might become so in- 
tense that it would penetrate the insulating 
nature of the bark. It could become a crown 
fire and sweep the trees that have withstood 
natural fires for all these hundreds and 
thousands of years.” 

Most of the giant sequoia trees in the area 
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showed blackened places on their bark, evi- 
dence of fires in earlier years. 

Each summer, for the past five years, four 
San Jose State College scientists, led by Dr. 
Richard J. Hartesveldt, have been conduct- 
ing a broad study of the effects of fire as a 
management tool, not only on the giant 
sequoias, but on the plant and animal life 
of the area. 

Low, carefully controlled ground fires have 
been set, or the undergrowth cleared by bull- 
dozers, on several small plots where the 
absence of fire for many years had allowed 
white fir, incense cedar, and other shade- 
tolerant trees to grow up among the giant 
sequoias, 

In addition to the fire danger, the under- 
growth had prevented sequoia seeds from 
reaching the bare mineral soil they needed 
to survive. The thick stands of smaller trees 
had shut off what sunlight there was from 
sequoia seedlings that did get started. 

In one of the fire-cleared areas amid a 
grove of nine towering sequoias, I saw hun- 
dreds of small stakes in the ground. 

Dr. Shellhammer stooped down to show 
me a second-year-growth seedling almost a 
foot tall. 

“I feel like these are my children,” he 
said. “If they get too much sun they scald 
and die. Too little, and they won't grow.” 

About 6,000 seedlings had sprouted the 
first year after the controlled burn, and 
several hundred of these survived the sec- 
ond year. The scientists are hopeful they 
may soon have enough evidence to push for 
major controlled burning in other sequoia 
groves in the park and in adjacent Kings 
Canyon National Park. 


NATURAL FIRES TO BURN? 


Back in Washington a short time later, 
a National Park Service official told me the 
service hoped to put into effect a policy for 
many parks that when natural fires occur, 
they will be allowed to burn within pre- 
designated fire-management units. 

“Nobody has any trouble with this policy— 
philosophically,” one top park service offi- 
cial said. “But when it comes down to giving 
the orders to let it burn...” 

In Everglades National Park, Florida, con- 
trolled burning already is being conducted 
extensively in the pinelands to reduce un- 
natural competition from hardwoods. The 
“managed” fires take the place of natural 
fires which, in the years before park protec- 
tion, kept the hardwoods under control. 

Controlled burning is only one of a variety 
of techniques available to the park service 
in following a policy suggested five years 
ago by a blue-ribbon private panel on wild- 
life management. 

PRIMITIVE VIEW BLURRED 


“A national park should represent a vi- 
gnette of primitive America,” concluded the 
report of the Advisory Board on Wildlife 
Management submitted to Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L, Udall. 

Prior to becoming national parks, most 
park areas have gone through periods of in- 
discriminate logging, burning, livestock 
grazing, hunting, and predator control, the 
report said. Then these areas entered the 
park system and shifted abruptly to a regime 
of being unnaturally protected. Add the fac- 
tor of human use—clearing areas for roads 
and campgrounds—and the plants and ani- 
mals that survived in the park often did not 
represent primitive America. 

The board recommended that the animal 
and plant life within each park should be 
maintained, or where necessary restored, “as 
nearly as possible in the condition that pre- 
vailed when the area was first visited by 
white man.” 

Easier said than done. And highly contro- 
verslal. 

For instance, imagine the howl from ranch- 
ers—who have over the years killed off the 
predators which, they say, attack their live- 
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stock—if the National Park Service tried to 
reintroduce wolves and cougars into parks 
adjoining their ranches. 

The elk-control problem in Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming, arouses the anger 
of hunters each winter. 

In 1961, the presence of 10,000 elk in the 
northern herd of Yellowstone, twice the ca- 
pacity of the range, was causing extensive 
damage to the plant life and was depriving 
other animals of food. Buffalo, moose, mule 
deer, and antelope compete with the elk for 
available food. 

Not enough of the elk went outside the 
park in winter, as their ancestors had, to be- 
come targets for hunters. (This is the pre- 
ferred method for eliminating the surplus.) 
Live trapping was unsatisfactory and too ex- 
pensive. So the National Park Service entered 
on a “direct control” program, as a last resort 
to effect the required reduction. 


INDIANS GET MEAT 


Direct control is a euphemism for shooting 
the elk. The shooting was done in sub-zero 
weather by park personnel who then distrib- 
uted the meat among Indian communities 
in the area. More than 4,000 elk were disposed 
of during the winter of 1961-62, resulting 
in vigorous protests from Wyoming hunters 
demanding the right to participate in the 
reduction. 

Western sportsmen also demanded that 
more of the excess elk be trapped and given 
to other states to stock suitable elk ranges 
for hunting. But trapping that many ani- 
mals takes more money ($100 an animal) 
and more manpower than is available. 

The 1961-62 reduction program was not a 
permanent solution. Each year the number of 
animals added to the herd has exceeded the 
number trapped inside Yellowstone or taken 
by hunters outside the park. It has thus been 

to continue a limited amount of 
liquidation. As a result pressures have 
mounted to premit hunting in the park. 


HIGHWAYS DISCOURAGED 


In keeping with laws establishing the parks, 
hunting is prohibited in all but one of the 
$2 national parks. It is allowed only in Grand 
Teton National Park, Wyoming, in a very 
limited way (and under the guise of elk 
reduction), as part of a political concession. 

The advisory board’s wildlife-management 
proposals of 1962 also had strong recom- 
mendations in another controversial area— 
the overcrowding of man’s range.“ 

The whole effect of maintaining or creat- 
ing the mood of “wild America” can be lost, 
the report said, if the parks are overdevel- 
oped for motorized travel. 

The solution: ration the tourists rather 
than expand the roads. 

Secretary Udall’s wildlife advisory board 
also urged elimination in the national parks 
of mass recreation facilities such as golf 
courses (at California’s Yosemite), ski lifts, 
motorboat marinas, “and other extraneous 
‘developments which completely contradict 
the management goal.” 


PROTECTIVE EFFECTS STUDIED 


Although most of the board's suggestions 
were welcomed by Officials, many of the pro- 
posals have not yet been implemented. One 
of the biggest obstacles in the area of re- 
storing primitive conditions is lack of bas.c 
knowledge of the effects of the years of over- 
protection. Also, techniques need to be de- 
veloped to restore natural conditions. 

The meager programs for basic research 
recently have been expanded somewhat. And 
in 1967, Dr. A. Starker Leopold, chairman of 
the advisory board, was appointed chief 
scientist for the National Park Service, on a 
part-time basis. 

Much additional information is required 
to determine the needs of the ecosystems cf 
each park, or even the larger area surround- 
ing the park which is part of the ecosystem. 
An ecosystem is the community of plants 
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and animals (including man) together with 
the environment that controls them. It is 
continually changing, never static. 

Cutting off fresh water (by another federal 
agency) from the Everglades National Park 
is threatening to change the entire eco- 
system of the park. Removal of predators 
and blocking of migration routes with man- 
made developments have contributed to the 
Yellowstone elk problem. 

In the Virgin Islands National Park on St. 
John Island, man brought in the mongoose 
to eliminate rats. But mongooses are day 
creatures; rats nocturnal. And now the eco- 
system has been upset because both species 
thrive, with the mongoose doing unlooked- 
for damage by eating the eggs of birds and 
eliminating some species of native lizards. 

When hiking along the Appalachian Trail 
in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park last fall, I literally stumbled upon 
another resources management problem—a 
pig hole. European wild pigs, not native to 
America and not having enough natural en- 
emies to keep them in check, have dug deep 
wallows along trails and in many places of 
the park. 

RESTORATION EXAMINED 

There are other examples of nonnative ani- 
mals which many people believe should be 
removed from the parks where they are “un- 
natural” but by now t residents. 
‘These include the burro in Big Bend National 
Park, Texas, Death Valley National Monu- 
ment, California, and the Grand Canyon; 
the goat in Hawall's Volcanoes and Haleak- 
ala National Parks; and the wild horse in 
Theodore Roosevelt National Memorial Park, 
North Dakota. 

A counterproblem is how to restore the 
native species where they no longer exist— 
the wolf in Yellowstone, kit fox in Badlands 
National Monument, South Dakota, the Big- 
horn Sheep in Theodore Roosevelt Park. 

Intrusions of man in many parks have 
forced wild animals from their accustomed 
feeding spots, or made beggars out of bears 
and deer. And, as discussed earlier, the ab- 
sence of natural fire has actually endangered 
the park-protected giant sequoias and dis- 
turbed their regeneration process. 

HABITAT EMPHASIZED 

“We make a mistake in thinking we can 
preserve living things,” says Lyle H. Mc- 
Dowell, chief of the National Park Service 
branch of resource management. We can’t. 
What we can do instead is to perpetuate by 
preserving the habitat that makes these 
things possible. 

“We try to save giant sequoia trees in one 
area of California,” he adds, “or a certain 
number of redwoods in another section. But 
if we save these redwoods and do not con- 
sider the entire habitat, it is possible that 
our protectionist policy might disturb the 
ecosystem and eventually ruin the forest. 

“We have been unable to project our 
thinking beyond our own lifespan,” says Mr. 
McDowell. “Removing trees or inducing a 
controlled burn to eliminate unnatural com- 
petition that is impeding the perpetuation 
of the giant sequoia, might leave a scar. But 
the scars won’t be there in 500 years. 

“It is not enough just to think about the 
next 10 years, or the next generation even. 
We have to be concerned about what the 
people in the 50th generation are going to 
see. 

“Why do people go to national parks?” Mr. 
McDowell asks, and then aswers: “Because of 
the resources. So we are going to have to be- 
come resource conscious, first and last.” 


Or POLITICS AND PARKS 


(Conflicting interests traditionally have 
surrounded efforts to establish U.S. national 
parks. California’s majestic redwoods have 
stirred one of the longest and bitterest of 
such controversies.) 
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(By Robert Cahn) 

WasHINGTON.—“Apparently there is only 
one consensus. .. at least 95 percent of the 
people from whom we have heard want a 
national redwood park.” 

Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall paused a moment, 
looking out from the curved dais. In the au- 
dience government officials, lumber- company 
presidents, conservation leaders, and as- 
sorted lobbyists waited to present their views 
at the final set of “Redwood National Park” 
hearings of the House interior subcommittee 
on parks and recreation. 

“I would say, though,” continued the vet- 
eran chairman of the full House Interior 
Committee, “that at least 50 percent of the 
people want a redwood park at the expense 
of the other person, or the other group, or 
the other area.” 

After three days and more than 100,000 
words of testimony, the record clearly showed 
the extent to which politics and parks have 
become entwined. 

Cabinet Secretaries Stewart L. Udall of 
the Department of the Interior and Orville 
L. Freeman of the Agriculture Department 
both spoke in favor of the park but sharply 
disagreed with each other on a key provision 
of a bill already passed by the Senate. This 
provision—to trade prime redwood-bearing 
land owned by the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Forest Service to private lumber com- 
panies in exchange for company-owned red- 
wood land to be included in the Interior’s 
Department's national park—would lower 
the purchase price of the park by about 
$40 million and also appease local critics. 

Secretary Udall testified that he was 
against such a land trade “in principle.” 
But if it was a case of the trade or no park 
at all, he (and the administration) would 
accept it. Secretary Freeman spoke heatedly 
against the trade, and said he, too, was 
speaking for the administration. 


REAGAN APPROVAL SEEN 


A spokesman for the State of California 
testified that Gov. Ronald Reagan now 
favored turning over some of the state red- 
woods parks to help form the new national 
park, but that the State Legislature would 
have to decide the matter. This magnanimity 
was accompanied by hints that the state ex- 
pected the federal government to make cer- 
tain Defense Department ocean beach land 
in southern California available for state 
recreation use. 

Executives of the four lumber companies 
with major redwood holdings in the proposed 
national park area were called ensemble to 
the witness table. Each had a different pro- 
posal for areas to be included in the park. 
And each offered to cooperate in making some 
of its redwood land available provided that 
the Forest Service land trade was completed. 

Finally, leaders from the Sierra Club, the 
Wilderness Society, the National Parks Asso- 
ciation, and other conservation groups made 
their pitches. They, too, all had their own 
plans for the amount of redwood land to be 
set aside and boundaries of the park. 

Most argued for a much larger park than 
provided in the Senate bill, which, in turn, 
was larger than the bill submitted by an 
economy-minded administration. And these 
spokesmen asserted that there is a need fora 
national park to preserve the best of the 
virgin redwood groves that have managed to 
survive but might soon fall before the saw. 

Last August I revisited the northern Cali- 
fornia redwood country and found the citi- 
zens greatly concerned about the proposed 
park. Opponents distributed campaign-type 
buttons reading: “Don’t ‘Park’ My Job”; 
park advocates offered “Don’t Pulp Our 
Parks” buttons. Residents of Humboldt and 
Del Norte Counties feared loss of industry, 
jobs, and tax revenue if timberlands were 
taken out of use and not replaced with other 
federally owned redwood- bearing land. 
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FORESTS STRIPPED 


Going through the redwood country, I saw 
effects of the half century of delay in estab- 
lishing a “Redwood National Park.” Time 
after time groves of towering trees were in- 
terrupted by large denuded areas where 
clear-cutting practices of lumber companies 
over the decades had swept through acres of 
once majestic Sequoia Sempervirens—the 
conns redwoods that grow more than 350 feet 

gh. 

One afternoon I drove into Jedediah Smith 
Redwoods State Park, which probably will 
become a part of the national park. The ap- 
proach along rustic, narrow, dusty Howland 
Hill Road is spectacular, with the redwood 
trees so close they almost scrape the car. 

But when a turnoff took us into Stout 
Grove the scene was the most awe-inspiring 
of anything I have ever witnessed in thou- 
sands of miles of travels throughout the 
nation. 

No human architect could duplicate such 
a setting: the redwoods rising into the sky, 
just close enough to each other to allow 
shafts of late afternoon light to stream into 
the grove .. . almost utter stillness except 
for a few distant bird calls. . . green ferns 
some alders dwarfed by the redwoods 
+... paths winding through the grove... 
one immense tree stretched out horizontally 
just as it had been felled by wind years ago. 

In these moments at Stout Grove it was 
quite clear why they call the oldest and big- 
gest of these stately wonders “cathedral” 
trees, and why so many people have worked 
so hard to save the redwoods. 


PRESSURE GROUPS FORM 


Over the years, a growing array of political 
forces has become involved in proposals to 
establish new national parks and in policies 
adopted to develop and manage national park 
areas. 

In some cases, mining, lumber, grazing, and 
hydroelectric power interests have opposed 
“locking up” of resources by the strict preser- 
vation code of the national parks. 

Hunters—barred from national parks—al- 
ways form a highly vocal opposition to new 
parks. 

Government agencies such as the Forest 
Service (which has lost much land to na- 
tional parks), and the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Army Corps of Engineers (which seek 
to put dams and water projects in parks) 
have built up strong alliances with Co: 
or industry and frequently feud with the 
National Park Service. 

An influence more powerful in the past 
than at present is the concession operator. In 
early days, business interests were courted to 
build lodges and develop conveniences for 
tourists, and the concessionaires had a great 
deal to say about policy in specific parks. At 
present, concessionaires are consulted in re- 
gard to development of master plans for each 
park but do not exert much influence. 

Homeowners in or near a proposed national 
park ordinarily seek to block the proposal. 
Tourist-orlented businesses in the towns or 
along the highways nearby are usually park 
advocates. 

The makeup of Congress or the adminis- 
tration is basic in every national park issue. 
Rarely can a park be established without the 
support of members of Congress from the 
state or district. 

At the same time, one of the inevitable 
political realities is that a member of Con- 
gress who is a key figure on a powerful com- 
mittee or is an influential voice in the Sen- 
ate or House can push through a park for 
his area while other possibly more worthy 
park projects are left in limbo. 

The balance of power in the conflicts be- 
tween park protectionists and resource ex- 
ploiters has completely changed over the past 
half century—from Hetch Hetchy to the 
Grand Canyon dams and the redwood fights, 
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YOSEMITE DAM BUILT 


A proposal at the turn of the century to 
build a dam in the Yosemite National Park 
wilderness at Hetch Hetchy to carry water 
to San Francisco was fought by park pio- 
neer John Muir, the Sierra Club, and con- 
servationists throughout the United States. 
Favoring the dam were Secretary of the In- 
terior Franklin K. Lane (who had been San 
Francisco city attorney) and Gifford Pinchot 
(a great practical conservationist but never 
a friend of national parks). The bill finally 
passed Congress in 1913 and the dam was 
built. 

In those days, the conservationists were 
few, mostly the individuals who backpacked 
or rode horseback through the wilderness. 
And Hetch Hetchy was the last dam ever au- 
thorized in a national park, although there 
have been many close calls over the past 
half century. 

The recent battle to put two dams on the 
Colorado River near Grand Canyon National 
Park as part of the Central Arizona Project 
showed the turnabout of political power. 
Both dams would have affected the river, and 
one dam would have backed water into the 
canyon. 

Led by the Sierra Club, conservation 
groups mobilized citizen support from mil- 
lions of Americans who may never have seen 
Grand Canyon, but who now are aware of the 
importance of preserving the irreplaceable 
natural resources. So great was this citizen 
pressure that Secretary Udall was forced to 
reverse his original position of support for 
the dams and to seek a compromise. Congress 
is expected to pass a bill this year which will 
authorize the Central Arizona Project, but 
with specific safeguards in the legislation 
prohibiting the building of the dams. 

Conservation groups now exert a good 
deal of influence. Those concerned most 
directly with national park problems—the 
National Parks Association, Wilderness So- 
ciety, and Sierra Club—have a total mem- 
bership in excess of 150,000. 

On a given issue, they can obtain co- 
operation from many other groups such as 
the League of Women Voters, the Izaak 
Walton League of America, and the National 
Wildlife Federation. All of these groups have 
offices in Washington, some of them heavily 
staffed. 

The Wilderness Society, for instance, has 
about 1,300 “leaders” in communities all 
over the nation. If an issue is coming up 
in Congress, these leaders are provided with 
information, pro and con. The leaders at 
the community level then try to interest 
other citizens in letting their own views on 
the issue be known to members of Congress 
or public officials. 

Although the forces of conservation have 
been growing in influence, they have lost 
many of their park crusades. For instance, 
protests did not prevent the building of 
Glen Canyon Dam on the Colorado, which 
will back water up under Rainbow Bridge 
National Monument. 

In Indiana, conservationists won a late 
and hollow victory after most of the state’s 
delegations to Congress, steel companies, 
and other industry had fought an “Indiana 
Dunes National Park” for 50 years. By the 
time a small Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore could be authorized in 1966, steel com- 
panies had purchased and leveled the best 
dunes. The area that remainded was far 
below national park system standards, 


COMPROMISES ACCEPTED 

In some cases the National Park Service 
and conservation leaders had to compro- 
mise park principles in order to get parks 
established. For more than a decade, ranch- 
ers and hunters fought the addition of 
Jackson Hole lands to Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park. Legislation finally passed in 
1950 permits deputizing a select group of 
Wyoming hunters each year to shoot elk 
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in the park, ostensibly in the cause of re- 
ducing the overabundant supply. 

In today’s complicated political atmos- 
phere, National Park Service Director George 
B. Hartzog Jr. spends a major share of his 
time dealing with Congress, testifying at 
hearings, or figuring out what to do with the 
90 major pieces of legislation affecting the 
national park system which are before Con- 
gress this year. 

A lawyer by training and a career park 
service official, Mr. Hartzog is highly re- 
spected by members of Congress, Some of his 
critics in conservation circles, however, 
charge that he is too much of a wheeler- 
dealer and back-room operator. 

“Sure he’s an operator,” says one park 
service official. “But that’s how conservation 
is made these days—not by ecologist alone. 
On some things we have to compromise.” 

Some conservation leaders I talked with 
said privately they think Mr. Hartzog is ded- 
icated to the national park ideals—preserv- 
ing the areas in their pristine state. Yet they 
criticize him for what they say is too great 
an emphasis on trying to provide for needs of 
mounting numbers of visitors. 


DUAL ROLE JUGGLED 


Mr. Hartzog admits he is walking a tight- 
rope between what he sees as his responsibil- 
ity to the average American to have the op- 
portunity to visit national parks, and the 
time-honored requirement of keeping parks 
“unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.” He also knows he cannot make 
policy in a vacuum. Congress is always look- 
ing over his shoulder, sometimes saying, 
“Don’t build more roads or lodges”; at other 
times saying, Don't give in to the back- 
packers by locking up the parks for just the 
few.” 

The hard-working director (he puts in 14 
hours a day or more on the job and visits 
park areas on most weekends) seems to enjoy 
political maneuvering. 

“All decisions made in a political environ- 
ment are ultimately going to be validated or 
rejected by the public,” Mr. Hartzog says 
philosophically. When an administrator in 
government gets reversed, it is because some- 
where along the line you failed to have your 
action accepted by the people. And it is the 
people that are going to reverse you, although 
it may be in the person of a congressman or 
a Cabinet secretary.” 


INFLATION CREATES NEED TO 
RAISE TAX EXEMPTION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
April 25 of last year I proposed legisla- 
ton to increase deductions for personal 
income tax exemptions to $1,000. Rising 
costs of living had made the present $600 
exemption unrealistic and inadequate. 

The need for an exemption adjustment 
has now been well documented in a 
recent Wall Street Journal article en- 
titled, Tax Collector's Best Friend 
Inflation.“ The author, Prof. Robert B. 
Shaw, explains with a clear and com- 
pelling logic the alarming impact of in- 
flation on our tax structure. He notes 
that the $600 exemption, which has re- 
mained fixed since 1948, has come to 
mean less and less in terms of real pur- 
chasing power as costs of living have 
continued to rise. Professor Shaw con- 
cludes that refusal to adjust the exemp- 
tion level amounts to accepting a con- 
cealed tax increase and a regressive one 
at that, since realistic deduction levels 
are more important to lower income 
groups. 

As I have said in the past, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congress has a responsibility to 
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protect the taxpayer, especially the low- 
and middle-income taxpayer, from flaws 
and inequities in our tax structure. By 
refusing to adjust exemption levels the 
Congress is not fulfilling that respon- 
sibility. Professor Shaw has elaborated 
some of these flaws and inequities in 
some detail, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article, appearing in the 
Wall Street Journal of June 19, 1968, 
be reproduced in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tax COLLECTOR'S Best FRIEND—INFLATION 


(Notr.—The author is associate professor 
of accounting and finance at Clarkson Col- 
lege of Technology, Potsdam, N.Y.) 

(By Robert B. Shaw) 


While Congress is apparently on the verge 
of raising corporate and personal income 
taxes to cover the Government’s uncontrol- 
lable expenditures and to combat inflation, no 
one has troubled to point out one pertinent 
fact concerning the individual income tax 
structure: Despite two widely proclaimed 
“reductions” since the Korean war, individ- 
ual income tax rates have continued to 
climb almost steadily and are now at their 
highest level ever. Since the post-Korean 
reduction introduced by the Revenue Code 
of 1954, taxes on modest bracket incomes 


‘have already gone up 15% to 80%. Tax 


rates were again “cut” by the 1964 act; in 
the brief period since that became effective, 
taxes have again advanced 5% to 10%. 
These statements are contrary to general 
belief, but the explanation is simple. To be 
sure, tax brackets have been reduced, from 
22.2% on the lowest bracket ($2,000) in 
1952-53, to 20% under the 1954 code, and 
then to 14% on the first $1,000 in 1964. 


INEVITABLE RESULT 


But all this time the cost of living has 
continued to climb steadily, with an acceler- 
ating trend during the last two years. The 
inevitable result is that taxpayers who have 
done no better than to keep even with the 
increase in the cost of living have been 
transferred into higher brackets, or at least 
have a larger proportion of their dollar in- 
come in the incremental bracket. Further, 
the $600 exemption, which has remained 
unchanged since 1948 (when it was worth 
$856 in current purchasing power) means 
less and less as prices advance. The upshot 
of these unpleasant developments is that 
any taxpayer with merely constant real in- 
come has had to pay higher taxes almost 
every year. 

And, of course, it is real income—purchas- 
ing power in terms of constant dollars— 
that counts. In every other business and 
political sphere we are painfully aware of 
inflation; in fact, the politicians remind us 
of this constantly as they point out that the 
increased cost of living requires recurrents 
boosts in the wages of teachers, policemen 
and post office workers—and increases in the 
salaries of the Congressmen themselves and 
steady advances in payments to welfare re- 
cipients. But it is seldom mentioned that in- 
flation also brings about a constant increase 
in individual tax rates. Not merely in the 
taxes as an absolute amount, but in the 
rates. 

Let's see how this has worked out in spe- 
cific cases. We will disregard very high in- 
comes and confine our examination to mod- 
est brackets. The tax structure is compli- 
cated, and the final tax depends upon mari- 
tal status, the number of children, deduc- 
tions for various purposes and other condi- 
tions, Let us take two typical cases involv- 
ing individuals who earned $6,000 and $10,- 
000 respectively in 1964, when the current 
structure came into effect, 
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Since that time the general price level 
has advanced 10.5%, which means that these 
two taxpayers must earn $6,630 and $11,050 
in 1968, respectively, just to maintain a con- 
stant real income. But this also means that 
the $6,000 earner will advance from the 16% 
to the 17% incremental bracket, and his 
Federal income tax will increase from $450 
to $546. The $10,000-a-year man will remain 
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within the wide 19% incrementai bracket, 
but as a much larger proportion of his in- 
come is now subject to this rate his tax will 
increase from $1,114 to $1,294. In both cases 
we are assuming deductions of 10% of gross 
income and four personal exemptions, as 
would apply to a married man with two 
children, 


The figures work out like this: 
$6,000 income 0,000 income 
(1864 prices) (1964 prices) 
1964 1968 1964 1968 
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It is true that the 1968 tax will be paid in 
cheaper dollars (the 1968 dollar has 89.4% of 
the purchasing power of the 1964 dollar), and 
this is our final adjustment. After this is done 
the $6,000 man’s tax on an unchanged real in- 
come has increased by $44 constant dollars, 
or 9.8%, while the $10,000-a-year man will 
have to pay $1,172 versus $1,114 in 1964, an 
advance of 5.2%. As we see, the gross income 
of each has remained constant in terms of 
real value, therefore the ta rate has in- 
creased, and both will end up with less pur- 
chasing power. 

MORE SIGNIFICANT EFFECT 

Over a longer period of time this effect 
has naturally been more significant. Income 
taxes were also supposedly cut in 1954, when 
the Korean war levies (ranging from 22.2% 


in the lowest tax bracket to 92% at the top— 
only a shade lower than the World War II 
peak level of 23% to 94%), were dropped to a 
20%-91% range. Thereafter, tax rates re- 
mained constant until they were “dropped” 
again in 1964, as explained above. 

Actually, the tax on any given level of real 
income is very much higher—15% to 30%— 
today than it was immediately after the in- 
troduction of the 1954 “reduction.” Although 
tax brackets were dropped at that time—from 
20% to 14% in the lowest bracket, for exam- 
ple—the general price level has advanced by 
more than 28%, which means that taxpayers 
who have merely preserved a constant real in- 
come will now pay taxes on a considerably 
larger dollar amount. 

Here are the specific figures for taxpayers 
with $5,000 and $10,000 incomes in 1955: 


$5,000 income $10,000 income 
(1955 prices) (1855 prices) 
1955 1968 1955 1968 

Consumer Price Index 119.5 93.3 119.5 
CPI on 1955 base. 1(128.2) a 0) (128.2) 
Dollar income in constant purchasing power 410 $10, 000 $12, 820 
Less deductions (10 per $641 $1, 000 $1, 280 
Exem (4) $2, 400 $2, 400 400 
Taxable income $3, 369 $6, 600 $9, 140 
Incremental tax bracket (percen 16 26 22 
r.. Sane 1S LS — $1, 456 $2, 162 
Reduce 1968 tax to its cost in 1955 dollars. A , 692 
Actual increase in the tax rate (percent). eee 16 
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Again, the tax itself is paid in cheaper 
dollars (the 1968 dollar is worth 78.1% of 
the 1955 dollar), but when we adjust the 
1968 tax (before giving effect to the increase 
now proposed) we still find that the $5,000 
man, with unchanged real income, must pay 
a tax 27% higher, while the $10,000 man has 
had his burden increased by 16%. 

AT HIGHEST LEVEL 

Still, the authorities tell us that taxes 
were reduced in 1954 and again in 1964, and 
that the increase now proposed will only 
partially restore the latter rates. The truth 
is that income-tax rates are now at 
their highest level in history, war or peace. 
To be sure, the lowest bracket rate on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income was 23% in 
1944 and 1945, with higher bracket rates 
graduated above that, and the personal ex- 
emption was only $500. But $2,000 in 1944 
had a purchasing power of $3,890 today, 
while the $500 exemption was worth $975 in 
current terms. 

In brief, the manipulation of the stated 
tax rates is only one among several methods 
of changing the true tax rates. Lowering 
exemptions or a reduction in the value of 
money, which automatically lifts recipients 
of a constant real income into higher brack- 


ets, represents concealed methods of raising 
taxes. if the exemption remains con- 
stant in dollar terms, as it has since 1948, 
but declines in real value, this also amounts 
to a concealed tax increase. 

Sadly, from the point of view of the tax- 
payer, a similar effect has occurred and tax 
rates have been surreptitiously lifted in 
state income taxes and sales taxes where an 
exemption exists up to some stated amount. 

It should be noted that inflation does not 
have the same effect upon the corporate in- 
come tax. Since the corporate rate is a con- 
stant (above $25,000) it is not increased by 
inflation; with higher income the tax is 
higher but the rate is not. Thus, the tax 
structure distinctly discriminates against 
the individual. 

Inflation is a very familiar phenomenon. 
Everyone talks about it. Everyone seeks price 
or wage increases that will protect him 
against it. Most people profess to deplore it. 
But it’s the tax collector's best friend. 


STANCH CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEFENDER 


Webster once summed up the American 
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system as, “One country, one constitu- 
tion, one destiny.” 

Centuries of American history have 
proven the wisdom of this statement. Yet 
today, in some circles, the entire fabric 
of constitutional government is under 
heavy attack. Fortunately, the Consti- 
tution is not wanting for stanch defend- 
ers. One organization which stands out 
particularly in this respect is the Amer- 
icans for Constitutional Action. Today I 
wish to add my voice to the voices of 
other Members of the Senate in praising 
this organization. 

During the crucial decade since its 
founding, ACA has been on hand to back 
up the often difficult task of the Amer- 
ican concerned about the preservation 
of constitutional principles. Its rating 
system provides a most helpful method 
of appraising the overall approach of a 
Member of Congress to the legislation 
confronting him. While I sometimes dis- 
agree with specific appraisals of the 
ACA, I am happy to share with it gen- 
eral agreement in approaching the prob- 
lems facing our Nation and am proud of 
its commendation for my position. 

Despite the intemporate attacks of 
some liberal critics, ACA’s open records 
and reputation of integrity still remain 
untarnished. And for good reason. 

Unlike many organizations operating 
on the fringes of politics, ACA practices 
a policy of complete disclosure. Each 
year, in an annual report, a complete 
account is given of income and expendi- 
tures, along with a summary of the 
year’s objectives and accomplishments. 
And, I am happy to report, that in the 
best tradition of fiscal responsibility, the 
1967 annual report showed ACA at year’s 
end with a balance after all expenses 
had been met. 

The distinguished Americans who 
serve on the board of trustees receive no 
compensation, and the Washington of- 
fice, though a model of efficiency, is op- 
erated in a sensible, no-frills manner 
keeping overhead at a minimum. For 
this reason, contributors to ACA enjoy 
the assurance that they are getting the 
maximum efficient political action per 
dollar. With a decade of excellence to 
its credit, the ACA deserves the support 
and gratitude of serious, responsible 
Americans. 


EXERCISE OF GUN CONTROL BY 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I voted for 
the safe streets and crime prevention bill 
which has now been signed into law, and 
which included a section restricting the 
interstate transportation of hand guns 
and other weapons. I am willing also to 
vote for the bill which will extend the 
same ban of interstate shipment to shot- 
guns and long guns to prevent their in- 
discriminate delivery within the several 
States. During all the discussion of gun 
control and the misuse of guns, I have 
been much concerned at the failure of 
those speaking on the subject to recog- 
nize that gun control, if we are to have 
it, should be exercised by local and State 
governments. This is where all basic 
criminal jurisdiction centers. Federal 
jurisdiction for the control of crime can 
be exercised only where constitutional 
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powers have granted this jurisdiction, 
and this is principally through the in- 
terstate commerce clause. The function 
of the Federal Government is to utilize 
its powers and jurisdiction to support 
State law in the control of criminal ac- 
tivities. 

For this reason, I recently introduced 
Senate Joint Resolution 182, to enjoin 
the State and local governments to en- 
act and enforce effective gun control 
measures. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the joint resolution be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. I also ask 
unanimous consent that an article ap- 
pearing in the Deseret News of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, on Wednesday, June 12, 1968, 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 182 
Joint resolution to enjoin State and local 
governments to enact and enforce effective 
gun control measures 

Whereas the principal responsibility for 
criminal law enforcement rests with the 
States and local communities; and 

Whereas the principal responsibility for 
controlling and regulating the use of firearms 
rests with the States and local communities; 
and 

Whereas the illegal use of firearms is es- 
sentially a local problem that must be dealt 
with by State and local governments: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the States and 
local authorities be enjoined to enact and 
enforce effective firearms control legislation, 
suitable to meet conditions in their juris- 
dictions, without further delay. 

[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, June 12, 1968] 
Gun Law Srupy Is UNDERWAY IN COUNTY, 
STATE 

Salt Lake County moved today toward en- 
forcement of a dormant pistol registration 
law—on the books for years—while a state 
official sought coordination of gun control 
legistlation. 

Sheriff Delmar L. Larson lunched today 
with city officials of Murray, Midvale and 
South Salt Lake and proposed enactment of 
local ordinances in those communities, re- 
quiring permits for sale of hand guns. 

The sheriff explained that the county has 
had such an ordinance for several years, but 
it has not been enforced. 


KEEP RECORDS 


Under the county law, the seller of any 
“concealable” weapon (this does not include 
hunting rifles) must keep a record of the 
purchase and furnish the Sheriff’s Office with 
a copy on a daily basis. 

The purchaser must obtain a permit from 
the sheriff before buying the weapon. 

“I don't know exactly why this ordinance 
hasn’t been enforced,” Sheriff Larson said. 
“One reason is lack of personnel and an- 
other is that such a law required compliance 
and cooperation from everyone involved. 


N COOPERATION 


“I have had the forms on my desk for 
several months that would be used in en- 
forcement, but I came to the conclusion that 
if incorporated towns in the county didn’t 
have similar ordinances, it would be useless 
to try.” 

Sheriff Larson said he hoped today’s meet- 
ing would point toward speedy enactment 
of local ordinances and ultimate county- 
wide enforcement of the gun control law. 

. Meanwhile, in Nephi Tuesday, Atty. Gen. 
Phil L. Hansen said his office will examine 
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gun control laws on a state, county and city 
level with the aim of coordinating them to 
meet citizen needs. 

“Gun control is a local problem and should 
be resolved by local laws and law enforce- 
ment Officials,” Mr. Hansen said. 

In Nephi to attend the Juab County Dem- 
ocratic convention, the attorney general con- 
ferred with Sheriff Duane Sperry on gun 
control legislation. 

He asked assistance and cooperation from 
district, city and county attorneys, sheriffs, 
chiefs of police and the Utah Public Safety 
Department. 

“After the tragic events of the past few 
years, anyone who says, ‘It can’t happen 
here’ is blind to the facts,” Mr. Hansen said. 
“However, anyone who says, ‘What’s right 
for New York City is right for rural Utah’ is 
just as blind.“ 


PROBLEMS VARY 


The attorney general said local communi- 
ties have particular local problems. 

“Salt Lake City’s problem is not necessar- 
ily Spring City’s. I want to find out what the 
problems are and what is needed to solve 
them.” 

Forms prepared by Sheriff Larson for en- 
forcement of the county ordnance require 
the name of the puchaser of the weapon, his 
address, two personal references, his em- 
ployer, how the weapon will be used and if 
the applicant has a criminal record. 

Sheriff Larson said he is not familiar with 
a reported provision of the ordinance that 
requires the description of the purchaser’s 
vehicle if the weapon were to be carried in 
in the vehicle. 

“I don’t believe this would be enforceable,” 
he said. 

For several years, Salt Lake City has had 
an ordinance requiring registration of all 
pistols and revolvers and it has been con- 
sistently enforced, Police Chief Dewey J. 
Fillis said today. 

SPECIAL PERMIT 

A special permit must be issued if the 
purchaser plans to carry the weapon con- 
cealed on his person. 

“I don’t issue these permits to anyone 
but police officers, special officers or watch- 
men,” Chief Fillis said. 

The city ordinance “doesn’t stop the 
crime from being committed, but it certainly 
helps later on in running down the purchaser 
of the weapon involved,“ the chief pointed 
out. 

He cited a recent shooting where a pistol 
purchased in the city was traced, leading 
to the arrest of the owner. 

Sheriff Larson said enforcement of the 
county ordinance will require more paper 
work, but will be worth it. 

Anyone owning a hand gun without a 
permit will be subject to arrest,” the sheriff 
said 


“Having a record of any gun purchased 
will provide us with a certain control,” he 
added. “It will help.” 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, my reason 
for requesting these insertions in the 
Recorp is to bring to the attention of the 
Senate the fact that unrestrained and 
extreme statements concerning gun con- 
trol, and shrill and even hysterical edi- 
torials in the press, have blinded many to 
the realities of the present situation. In 
the first place, control of firearms is 
basically a local problem and should be 
undertaken by local authorities; second, 
if Federal action is needed, it should be 
to enforce the State law and to prevent 
a thwarting thereof by interstate com- 


merce; third, that if gun registration or 
personal licensing to possess a weapon 
is to be used, it must be done at a local 
level. Talk of Federal licensing and Fed- 
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eral registration ignores the realities of 
the situation. Those saying automobiles 
must be registered, a hunting license 
must be secured, even a dog license is 
necessary to hunt game and therefore a 
gun license should be added, fail to add 
that in every instance, these licenses or 
registrations are accomplished at the 
local level. It is said further that the 
FBI or some other Federal agency may 
operate a central computer bank where 
registrations are stored and therefore 
become readily available. This is per- 
fectly all right to keep such a record but 
the registration is done locally, and not 
at the Federal level. Even a marriage li- 
cense and a deed to property must be re- 
corded at the local level. Why suddenly 
is it thought that gun registration should 
begin on a national level, rather than 
locally? And why is it thought that the 
States are suddenly incapable of enact- 
ing appropriate laws to protect their citi- 
zens simply because great excitement has 
been stirred up by reason of political 
assassination. I have as much faith in 
the local legislature and the local ad- 
ministration as I have in any Federal 
administration. All my life I have heard 
that we wanted to continue as a republic 
and avoid over-centralization. Especially 
have I heard again and again that we 
should not have a national police force 
responsible for enforcing all of the laws 
of this country. I submit that Federal 
registration of guns and issuing of per- 
mits to carry guns, if done on the Federal 
level, will require almost at once a na- 
tional police force. 

So today I plead for a little sanity in 
our consideration of the grave problem 
of gun control. I plead for an orderly 
process of hearings, not only in Wash- 
ington, but out through the various sec- 
tions of our country, where the voice of 
our citizens may be heard. Legislation 
enacted in panic and with immature 
consideration will be damaging through- 
out the country. Before we rush head- 
long into Federal licensing and Federal 
permits, let us know the facts and let 
us proceed with deliberation and care. 


THE SONIC BOOM—A WELL-PLACED 
OBJECT LESSON 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
outpouring of public sentiment in recent 
years against the sonic boom has made 
it crystal clear that the American peo- 
ple will never accept without a fight a 
daily diet of booms from regular over- 
land flights by commercial supersonic 
transports. 

But strong aviation enthusiasts have 
never seen it that way. They insist that 
the boom will become acceptable to the 
public after it becomes a more familiar 
part of everyday life. 

That is why the sonic boom the other 
day which shattered an entire glass wall 
at the Air Force Academy seems an 
uncannily well-placed object lesson— 
although I would not wish such damage 
or injury on anyone. 

The Washington Star published an 
excellent editorial on the subject last 
week that I commend to the attention of 
other Senators, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OBJECT Lesson 

The sonic boom that blew out the entire 
glass wall of the Air Force Academy dining 
hall was regrettable. It was unfortunate that 
three hundred windows were shattered and 
that 15 of the academy personnel were 
injured. 

But if something of the sort had to happen, 
it couldn’t have happened in a more appro- 
priate spot. 

It is to be hoped the lesson provided by 
the over-enthusiastic pilot in the F105 will 
not be lost on the cadets. They have been 
shown, the hard way, the results of combin- 
ing carelessness with a supersonic fighter. 
And if that lesson stays with them through- 
out their flying careers, the academy’s loss 
may turn out to be a gain for the civilian 
population. 

It would be well, too, for those responsible 
for promoting the supersonic transport to 
take note of what happened in Colorado 
Springs. Granted that the SST will not be 
zooming low over inhabited areas, the fact 
remains that the titanic airliner will pro- 
duce a correspondingly bigger boom and a 
wider area of disruption. Those whose obli- 
gation it is to balance the prospect of airline 
profits against the public welfare should take 
a long hard look at the devastation caused 
by one erring fighter plane. 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I also 
commend to the attention of Senators an 
article in the June 26 edition of the New 
York Times reporting the results of a 
study conducted by a panel of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. The panel, 
which reported on human response to 
the sonic boom, concluded that people 
dislike the sonic boom enough to make 
the outlook for the SST as presently de- 
signed very dim. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Supersonic Jers FACE REDESIGNING—SCIEN- 
tists Say Norse Data May RESHAPE 
TRANSPORTS 

(By Harold M. Schmeck Jr.) 

WasHINGTON, June 25.—People seem to dis- 
like the sonic boom enough to make the out- 
look dim for designs of the supersonic trans- 
port as they are now, a panel of scientists 
said today. 

Research in this country and abroad sug- 
gests there would be many complaints in 
the wake of the high speed airliner’s every 
flight over populated areas, a panel member 
said 


The panel reported to the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on “human response to the 
sonic boom.” 

Studies of biological effects, to date, show 
little cause for concern, the report said. It is 
the psychological effects that emerge as the 
big problem. 

SEVERAL STUDIES ON BOOM 

Because versions of supersonic transports 
are planned in the United States and in 
Europe there have been several studies of 
sonic boom effects on individuals and 
communities. 

“As a result of such research the concern 
of the committee on SST-sonic boom in mid- 
1968 is considerably different from what it 
was over three years ago,” said the report. 

The studies show that no damage to hear- 
ing and no direct physiological damage is to 
be expected even when the sonic boom is far 
more powerful than any supersonic transport 
would be likely to generate. The studies also 
show that people do not like the boom, 
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“What seems called for at this juncture is 
an intensive long-range analysis based on 
varied measures of individual group and com- 
munity responses to different levels of sonic 
boom,” said the report. 

The panel said it was unlikely that the 
first generation of supersonic transport would 
fly at top speed over land areas. Plans indi- 
cate they will be primarily transoceanic 
carriers. 

But the committee said research was 
urgently needed on the psychological aspects 
of the boom-producing shock waves of super- 
sonic jets whether the first ones fly overland 
or not, 

ON COMMUNITY REACTIONS 


When a plane exceeds the speed of sound— 
660 miles an hour at flight altitude—the 
sound waves it produces build up into a 
conical wave front of great intensity. If the 
wave fronts formed by the nose and tail of 
the plane reach the ground before being dis- 
sipated they produce sonic booms that may 
be destructive. 

“Community reactions cannot yet be pre- 
dicted with certainty,” said the report. 

“We can only speak in terms of the prob- 
ability of effective organized reaction. This 
will increase as the annoyance of the indi- 
viduals increases; the effective expression 
may depend on some dramatic trigger inci- 
dent or the emergence of a vocal leader of 
public opinion.” 

Individual as well as community responses 
to the sonic boom must be studied, the re- 
port said. It advocated special studies of the 
effects of sonic booms on sleep—the noise 
levels below which waking is unlikely, the 
effect of repeated booms on the level of sleep 
and the probability that individuals will 
awaken and the question of what levels of 
noise may aggravate a person's preexisting 
sleep disorders. 

The committee said it was important to 
find out more about sonic boom effects, if 
any, on sleep during the day as well as at 
night, on conversation, skilled performances 
of various kinds and on daily routines. 

Studies also should be done on the psy- 
chological effects of sonic boom on persons 
on ships, the panel said. 

The report expressed cautious optimism 
that an acceptable supersonic transport for 
overland flights could be developed when the 
engineers are given more solid data showing 
what noise levels will be acceptable to the 
public. 

Money will be saved in the long run if the 
studies are undertaken now, the report said. 

The report on human response to the sonic 
boom reviewed research on the subject here 
and abroad during the last ten years. Chair- 
man of the National Academy of Sciences 
panel that prepared the report is Prof. Ray- 
mond A. Bauer of the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University. 

Other members are Prof. William D. Neff, 
Department of Psychology, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Dr. Henry David, Division of Behavioral 
Sciences, National Academy of Sciences; Dr. 
Irwin Pollack, Mental Health Research In- 
stitute, University of Michigan; Dr. Howard 
Raiffa, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard; and Dr. Peter Rossi, De- 
partment of Social Relations, the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


TRUNCATED REDWOODS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in a 
day in which our Nation’s outdoor recre- 
ational facilities must be expanded and 
protected, there is a clear danger that 
Congress will fail in its responsibility. I 
refer specifically to the action of the 
Subcommittee on National Parks of the 
House Interior Committee, with refer- 
ence to the proposed Redwoods National 
Park in California. 
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Last year the Senate passed a bill to 
create a 64,000-acre park in Humboldt 
and Del Norte Counties. Now, the House 
subcommittee has approved a bill that 
would authorize a park of only 25,300 
acres—with 18,000 acres coming from 
two existing State parks. This action has 
shocked conservationists all over the 
country, and has dealt a cruel blow to 
those people who enjoy the beauties of 
the California redwoods. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that today’s editorial in the New 
York Times, entitled “Truncated Red- 
woods,” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUNCATED REDWOODS 

This year Congress has an opportunity to 
establish a minimum-sized Redwoods Na- 
tional Park in California or a mini-minimum 
park. The second course would be a national 


y- 

Last year the Senate passed a bill to create 
a 64,000-acre park in Humboldt and Del Norte 
Counties. It afforded protection to the mag- 
nificent redwoods in Mill Creek and Redwood 
Creek. Although it involved a compromise 
with the timber companies, the result was a 
park that would have provided at least a re- 
spectable measure of safety for a national 
treasure. 

However, instead of insuring that even this 
small area would be protected, the Parks and 
Recreation subcommittee of the House In- 
terior Committee has now chopped down the 
size of the proposed park to less than half 
of what the Senate approved. Its bill would 
authorize a park of only 25,300 acres. And 
even that is not a valid figure because 18,000 
acres represents land taken from two existing 
state parks. As against the Senate bill’s ac- 
quisition of 33,000 acres of private land, the 
House subcommittee would provide for tak- 
ing in just 7,300 private acres. 

The Sierra Club has rightly branded this 
truncated park plan “shocking in its disre- 

for park values” and has warned that 
it “protects even less acreage than the lum- 
ber companies have offered to sell.” There is 
no reason why the state should donate its 
two parks to complement such a sub-mini- 
mal Federal effort. The plain duty of the full 
House Interior Committee is to undo the 
damage by reporting out a Redwoods Na- 
tional Park as big, or bigger, than the Sen- 
ate bill insures. Anything less is sabotage of 
the entire project, a craven capitulation to 
the lumber interests. 


TWENTY-THREE YEARS IS A LONG 
TIME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Senate ratified the United Nations 
Charter in 1945—23 years ago. Since 
then the Senate has not done anything 
significant in declaring itself for the 
rights of all men. 

Twenty-three years is a long time. 
The Senate should move swiftly to ratify 
the pending human rights conventions. 
It is true that the Senate ratified the 
supplement Convention on Slavery but 
that ratification only moved the Senate 
to a position equal to the administra- 
tion of Calvin Coolidge and the Senate 
during the administration of Herbert 
Hoover; hardly in the vanguard of pro- 
gressive change. 

Mr. President, ratification of these 
conventions would place the Senate in 
that vanguard of progress in declaring 
and protecting the inviolable and essen- 
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tial rights of all men. Surely, we can 
devote the necessary time and effort to 
approve these conventions. We spend 
days, weeks, and months on debate and 
deliberation on the various social and 
welfare programs that are the glory of 
America, because they show how impor- 
tant we consider the individual and his 
needs. We spend hundreds of billions of 
dollars on social security, medicare, and 
medicaid, veterans’ benefits, aid to edu- 
cation, support for the needy and aid to 
others around the world who are less for- 
tunate than we are. 

But, Mr. President, our failure to ratify 
these conventions is used by our detrac- 
tors to put the lie to all we achieve 
through enlightened legislation such as 
I just mentioned. We are spending bil- 
lions and billions of dollars and we are 
not given credit for it. Indeed, we are 
discredited in the eyes of many we help 
because our failure to ratify these con- 
ventions is used to propagandize against 
us. 
Mr. President, we should move toward 
swift ratification; 23 years is far too long 
a time in which the Senate of the United 
States remains officially silent on the ex- 
istence of universal and inviolable human 
rights and the need for their protection 
on both a national and an international 
scale. 

Twenty-three years is far, far to long 
a time. 


URGENT NEED FOR BLACKFEET 
JAIL 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, at the 
urgent request of Senator MANSFIELD and 
I, the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has recommended appropriations of 
$350,000 for construction of a new jail 
on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation. 

In testimony before the Senate sub- 
committee, Senator MANSFIELD and I 
stated our case. I would like to reiterate 
some facts which point up the urgent 
necessity of this project. 

The jail was built 30 years ago to ac- 
commodate 12 prisoners. At present, it 
averages 33. Sanitation and heating fa- 
cilities are hopelessly inadequate. The 
walls are not insulated, the windows are 
covered with sheet metal, and much of 
the time fresh drinking water cannot be 
obtained in the cells. These and other 
conditions are in evidence in photographs 
we submitted to the Senate subcommit- 
tee. 
Senator MaNnsrieLp and I cannot too 
strongly emphasize the vital necessity 
of this project. We believe it can no 
longer be delayed. We hope that the Sen- 
ate will concur in the Appropriations 
Committee’s recommendation and that 
the conferees will be able to persuade the 
House to accept this Senate amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
an article, “Browning Cells ‘Inhuman’— 
Jailed Indians File Suit,” which ap- 
peared in the June 18 issue of the Great 
Falls Tribune, and Senator MANSFIELD’S 
and my presentation on this matter to 
5 Senate Appropriations subcommit- 
There being no objection, the article 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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BROWNING CELLS “INHUMAN”’—JAILED 
Inpuns FLE SUIT 

Attacking alleged “inhuman conditions” in 
the Blackfeet tribal jail at Browning, nine 
members of the tribe incarcerated there have 
initiated a suit in Federal District Court 
here seeking relief and release for alleged 
violation of their civil rights. 

The suit is believed to be the first litiga- 
tion initiated on behalf of Indians under 
a new civil rights act passed in April, ac- 
cording to Barney Reagan, Cut Bank, western 
district circuit rider for the Montana Legal 
Service Association. Reagan is associated with 
Jerrold Richards of Helena in initiating the 
suit. 

The suit claims that all nine were ar- 
rested, tried and sentenced without being 
advised of their constitutional rights. It was 
further alleged that the tribal court has 
been operating without legal authority and 
without a code of laws. 

Twenty-four separate requests for relief 
advanced range from injunction to prohibit 
imprisonment for inability to pay fines 
“which must be worked off at the inhuman 
rate of $2 per day” to request for injunction 
to abate the jail as a nuisance and to pro- 
hibit its use. 

Plaintiffs in the action are Thomas and 
Marlene Spotted Eagle, Clara Champine, 
Susan Vielle, Sharon LaPlante, Peter Red 
Head, Beatrice Reevis, Juanita Weasel Head 
and Eunice Calf Tail. Offenses range from 
child neglect and contributing to delin- 
quency of minors to escape and resisting 
arrest. The tribe, city of Browning and In- 
dian Agency officials, both Montana and na- 
tional, are named as defendants. 

The complaint alleges the jail, constructed 
in 1939 was designed to accommodate 12 
prisoners with floor space of 552 square feet. 
In 1967 a total of 12,085 man days was logged 
in the jail or an average of more than 33 
prisoners per day. Regularly after welfare 
checks are distributed the complaint claims 
the number of persons in jail will be in 
excess of 40 and on holidays and during 
celebrations the figures are greatly exceeded. 
It was reported there were more than 96 
prisoners at one time during the Indian Days 
celebration last July. 

The complaint painted a dismal picture 
of two drunk tanks, allegedly designed for 
four persons, each, but at times accommo- 
dating up to 30. The rooms contain no furni- 
ture, sinks or floor drains and are bare ex- 
cept for a toilet in each room, Neither has a 
supply of drinking or other running water, 
the complaint said. It was alleged women 
have been put in the same cell as men, in- 
fants and children put in the tank with 
their mothers. 

cells for men and women were 
said also largely overcrowded and with in- 
adequate ventilation. Windows in these as 
well as juvenile quarters are said covered 
with steel plates. 

The complaint said “most of the time 
scanty sanitary facilities are inoperable. Filth 
regularly accumulates in the cells and covers 
the inmates.” The heating system was said 
totally inadequate 

“For adults the jail is a place of depriva- 
tion and despair. For minors it is a breeding 
place of immorality, lawlessness and crime,” 
the complaint says. 

It is alleged that the tribal judges, ap- 
pointed by the tribe, follow unconstitutional 
procedures, failing to advise defendants of 
their rights and permitting issuance of war- 
rants without probable cause. It was alleged 
the tribe is a corporation and its agents 
do not have power of trial, sentence or im- 
prisonment. The court was described as a 
“revenue raising institution.” 

Each of the plaintiffs in the suit asks 
$5,000 damages including $4,000 punitive 
damages. Red Head also asks $900 for loss 
of wages. i 

The complaint asks that the tribal judges 
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be enjoined from trying any defendants on 

criminal charges and from imposition of 

sentences. They ask the court to set aside 
the convictions. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEE METCALF, ON BE- 
HALF OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD AND HIM- 
SELF, ON INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, INDIAN BUREAU, BLACKFEET RESERVA- 
TION, FISCAL 1969 


Tribal officials and residents of the Black- 
feet Indian Reservation have made numer- 
ous appeals in the past for a new jail. Sena- 
tor Mansfield and I, however, have reassured 
these people the jail would be built as soon 
as similar facilities were constructed at the 
Fort Peck and Northern Cheyenne Reserva- 
tion, 

These projects, with the help of this com- 
mittee, have been completed and already are 
helping to improve law enforcement and re- 
spect for the law on these reservations. 

But Senator Mansfield and I were shocked 
to learn no money is being requested in 
Fiscal 1969 for a jail at the Blackfeet In- 
dian Reservation, 

We cannot overemphasize the importance 
of this project. Gordon Bennett, the reserva- 
tion’s tribal attorney, correctly describes the 
existing facilities as “one of the most degrad- 
ing detention facilities anywhere in America, 
comparable in our time only to the concen- 
tration camps of the Third Reich.” 

We must not delay this project any longer. 
Not only are we sending older and more seri- 
ous offenders to this den of depravity, but 
we are sending to the same place young, im- 
pressionable teenagers who often, have com- 
mitted only minor crimes. This is inhumane, 

We ask the committee to add $350,000 to 
the appropriation bill for construction of this 
jail. 
At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to introduce in the record Resolution 61-64 
of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe, a letter 
from Tribal Chairman Earl Old Person, a 
summary of escapes during Fiscal 1967, and 
a letter from Gordon Bennett. 

“RESOLUTION NO, 61-67 


“Whereas: The Blackfeet Tribal Business 
Council is desirous of providing the Black- 
feet Tribe of the Blackfeet Reservation with 
maximum protection through the operation 
of the Law & Order Program, and 

“Whereas: The Blackfeet Tribe has at- 
tempted to accomplish this end through the 
employment of every possible recourse but 
does not have funds necessary to realize 
all the goals of this end, and 

“Whereas: The present detention facilities, 
being completely outmoded and presenting 
health, moral and safety problems, are totally 
incapable of handling our daily police prob- 
lem, and 

“Whereas: The problem of Juvenile De- 
linquency and adult offenders is growing 
daily because of the lack of adequate facili- 
ties to cope with the situation, and because 
of the lack of adequate facilities, many 
youthful offenders are not receiving the train- 
ing necessary to make them useful future 
citizens, now 

“Therefore be it resolved: That with the 
concurrence and at the request of the Black- 
feet Tribal Law & Order Commission, who has 
the responsibility of the Law & Order Pro- 
gram on the Blackfeet Indian Reservation, 
the Blackfeet Tribal Business Council re- 
spectfully requests that the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs make inquiry into the avall- 
ability of Federal funds necessary to con- 
struct and operate a Municipal Center on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation with adequate 
detention facilities for adult and juvenile, 
male and female, offenders, dining facilities, 
court rooms, and office space, with the facili- 
ties to be operated in concert with the Black- 
feet Tribe, and i 

“Be it further resolved: That the Black- 
feet Tribal Business Council respectfully 
urges the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to 
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employ all possible haste in bringing this 
Municipai Center to realization for the daily 
waste in the youth of this Reservation makes 
this situation critical and in dire need of 
immediate correction. 
“THE BLACKFEET TRIBE OF 
THE BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, 
“EARL OLD Person, Chairman. 
“Attest: 
“Jor SHOW, Secretary. 


“CERTIFICATION 


“I hereby certify that the foregoing reso- 
lution was unanimously passed and ap- 
proved by the Blackfeet Tribal Business 
Council in duly called, noticed and convened 
special session assembled the 24th day of 
March, 1965, with nine (9) members present 
to constitute a quorum. 

“Jor SHOW, 
“Secretary, Blackfeet Tribal Business 
Council.“ 
THE BLACKFEET TRIBE, OF THE 
BLACKFEET INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Browning, Mont., February 27, 1968. 
Hon, LER METCALF, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR METCALF: For many years 
past, the Blackfeet Tribe has petitioned the 
United States Government, through its 
Blackfeet Agency Superintendent, for re- 
placement and improvement of Tribal jail 
facilities at Browning, Montana, In human 
terms, the Blackfeet Tribe has no greater 
need. As a practical matter, the Government 
could make no better investment. These pe- 
tions have, apparently, been ignored, and 
have gone unanswered. But the Tribe must 
and will persist because the moral obliga- 
tion to do so is inescapable, and because the 
problems created by our primitive jail facili- 
ties multiply and compound each year. 

I urge your consideration of the following 
facts. 

The existing “jail”, a frame and brick 
building of essentially residential standards, 
was constructed in 1939 at a cost of $18,500. 
It was designed to provide minimal accom- 
modation for twelve inmates. It consisted of 
two cells equipped for six inmates each with 
men in one and women in the other. It pro- 
vided 552 square feet of floor space. No ac- 
commodations were then provided, nor have 
they been since, for juveniles. Another part 
of the jail was to provide a jailer’s residence. 
With the passage of time and the increase 
in demand for inmate space, the original 
women’s cell was converted into two small 
cells for male prisoners, and the jailer’s resi- 
dence was converted into a woman’s cell, 
a dormitary arrangement with two beds. 
The original men’s cell had, and has, three 
bunk beds, a toilet stool and a shower. The 
present women's cell, converted from the 
jailer’s residence, has a toilet stool, wash 
basin and shower. All or a part of the toilet 
facilities mentioned are out of order because 
of faulty plumbing and lack of physical pro- 
tection against destruction or damage by the 
inmates. Recently a police dispatcher’s office 
was added by annexing a portion of a wood 
frame house. 

During fiscal 1967, more than 12,000 pris- 
oner man-days were logged at this jail. In 
July, 1967, the jail was forced to accommo- 
date 324 prisoners; in August of that year, 
261; and in September, 280. The average 
number of prisoners per day in that year 
was 33. During the celebration of North 
American Indian Days at Browning in July 
1967, there were 96 prisoners in the jail at 
one time. 

Because of faulty and inadequate con- 
struction and the ravages of time, the jail 
provides practically no physical security. A 
total of 76 escapes were effected in fiscal year 
1967, On several occasions, men escaped from 
their cells and were found sleeping with 
women in the women’s section, 
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There is no segregation, in either the men’s 
or the women's sections, for juveniles. 

There is virtually no sanitation. Most of 
the time, for the reasons mentioned before, 
the scant sanitary facilities are inoperable. 
Despite the best efforts of prison employees, 
human excreta and other filth accumulates 
in the cells and covers the inmates. 

A totally inadequate heating system is 
ineffective against the extreme cold of a 
Northern Plains winter. The structure is un- 
insulated and because of faulty design it is 
impossible to keep glass in the windows, 
which have been covered with sheet steel. 
There is virtually no natural light or ven- 
tilation. Much of the time fresh drinking 
water cannot be obtained in the cells. 

The problem of greatest moral and social 
gravity arises from the physical impossibility 
of segregating minor from adult inmates. 
For adults, the jail is a place of deprivation 
and despair; for minors it is a breeding place 
of immorality, lawlessness and crime. The 
Blackfeet Indian people are attempting to 
raise themselves by education. The Black- 
feet Indian jail is the most powerful counter- 
educational force on our reservation. 

This jail is beyond repair or restoration 
Makeshift attempts at raising it to some 
minimal standard have either failed or ag- 
gravated the deficiencies attempted to be 
corrected. It would be impossible to justify 
any further expenditure on it and for this 
reason it can be anticipated that it will de- 
terlorate further in the future, if that is 
possible. 

Our need for a new detention facility can 
be conservatively described as “desperate.” 
Such a facility should provide, at a bare 
minimum, cell space with built-in bunks for 
approximately 36 inmates, with adequate 
segregation for women ond juvenile prison- 
ers. This would include a women’s ward with 
eight bunks, a juvenile ward of four bunks 
for boys and a similar one for girls, and a 
large cell block with bunks for twenty men. 
A combination garage and “drunk tank“ to 
accommodate at least twenty men should be 
provided to handle the helplessly drunk and 
preserve sanitation, order and a modicum of 
physical decency in the cell sections, This 
type of “overload tank“ is being used effec- 
tively on Indian reservations elsewhere, I 
understand. A visitation room, radio room 
and booking section, offices for the Agency 
Special Agent and jailer, kitchen, laundry, 
Tribal courtroom and judges offices are es- 
sential ancillary requirements. 

You will find enclosed: 

1. Thirteen recent photos of the interior of 
the Blackfeet jail. 

2. A Xerox copy of a memorandum from 
the Agency Special Officer to the superintend- 
ent summarizing escapes for fiscal year 1967. 

3. 1965 resolution of the Blackfeet Tribal 
Business Council calling for detention fa- 
cilities. Jail conditions have deteriorated con- 
siderably since the time when this resolu- 
tion was passed. 

4. Letter of our Tribal attorney, Mr. Gor- 
don Bennett, in regard to jail conditions. 

Let me close by saying that I realize these 
are times of acute stress on the Federal 
budget, that I appreciate the necessity of 
strict control of domestic spending on the 
part of the government in order to avoid 
further inflation, and that I am well aware 
the government is being pressed from all sides 
for appropriations for projects of great im- 
portance. Nevertheless, I believe that you will 
agree that the United States Government 
has no greater moral obligation than the 
alleviation of the suffering of its Indian sub- 
jects and the elevation of their living stand- 
ards, that the provision of decent and work- 
able detention facilities is basic to the dis- 
charge of that obligation, and that provid- 
ing such facilities cannot and should not be 
delayed any longer. 

Sincerely, 
EARL OLD PERSON. 
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“U.S. GOVERNMENT MEMORANDUM 
“JUNE 6, 1967. 
“To: Superintendent, Blackfeet Agency. 
“From: Agency Special Officer. 
“Subject: Escape from Tribal Jail, FY 67. 

“July 1966: Total of 14 adult male escapes. 
Five from work crews, nine from jail. Three 
through ceiling, these sawed through cell 
bars, two with hand made key, one knocked 
down trustee and ran. 

“Aug. 1966: Total of 14 adult male, one 
adult female and five male juveniles escaped. 
Seven from work crews, 13 from Jail. Seven 
through ceiling, five Juveniles broke cell 
door, and one female broke cell door. 

“Sept. 1966; Total of 15 adult male, two 
juvenile females escaped. Two from work 
crews, 15 from jail. Seven through ceiling, 
two juveniles broke cell door, five sawed 
through cell bars, one knocked down trustee 
and ran. 

“Oct. 1966: At this time work of facing cell 
doors and some walls with sheet steel had 
been completed. Total of three adult male 
escapes, Two from work crews and one 
through ceiling. 

“Nov. 1966: Total of one male juvenile 
escape, broke metal on cell window. 

“Dec. 1966: Total of one juvenile male 
escape, broke metal on cell window. 

“Jan, 1967: Total of two adult male es- 
capes. Both went through ceiling. 

“Feb. 1967: Total of one adult male and 
two adult female escapes. One female from 
work crew, one female broke cell door, and 
one male through ceiling. 

“Mar. 1967: Total of nine adult male and 
one juvenile male escapes. One juvenile broke 
metal on cell window. Four adults with hang 
made key. Three through the ceiling, one 
sawed cell bars, and one knocked trustee 
down and ran. 

“Apr. 1967: Total of one adult male, one 
adult female and two Juvenile males es- 
caped. One female from work crew, one male 
through ceiling, one Juvenile through metal 
on window, and one juvenile broke cell door. 

“May 1967: Total of five adult male and 
two juvenile males escaped. One juvenile 
through wall, one juvenile through metal 
window, three adults broke metal wall, two 
aduits through wall then through ceiling. 

“June 1967: (To Date) Total of two adult 
male, four Juvenile male and three Juvenile 
females. Two adults through wall then 
through ceiling, four Juvenile males alter- 
nately through cell wall and metal window. 
Three Juvenile female through cell wall.” 

HELENA, MONT., 
February 27, 1968. 
Hon. Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR METCALF: I invite your at- 
tention to the letter of Mr. Earl Old Person 
requesting your consideration of the need of 
the Blackfeet Indian Tribe for a new jail. This 
letter is written in support of his request for 
funds to construct such a jail. 

The Blackfeet Tribe is struggling to im- 
prove law enforcement and respect for the law 
on the reservation. It has recently adopted 
a compendious new law and order code. A 
major project is under way to reduce alcohol- 
ism and consequent lawlessness. The OEO 
Office is striving to improve education and 
living standards, a partial aim of which is 
to make respect for and compliance with the 
law possible. The Tribal budget for law en- 
forcement has substantially increased in re- 
cent years. Cooperation with non-tribal law 
enforcement authorities is being improved. 
The operation of Tribal court and police is 
being re-examined constantly by the Tribal 
Law and Order Committee with the object of 
increasing efficiency, effectivenes and fair- 
ness of reservation law enforcement. 

As you are well aware, this effort is aimed 
not only at meeting the social and govern- 
mental necessities of the reservation, but also 
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at preparing the inhabitants of the reserva- 
tion, particularly its youth, for useful and 
productive lives off the reservation. In my 
opinion Tribal authorities are working with 
admirable diligence at preventing the re- 
servation from being a breeding ground for 
crime. 

This effort is being seriously impeded or 
retarded by the abysmally inadequate court, 
police and detention facilities the Tribe has 
to work with. Respect for law and order can- 
not possibly be engendered by incarceration 
in a jail which would be the subject of out- 
raged protest by a humane society if it were 
to be used for animal detention. Certainly 
Mr. Old Person’s letter and exhibits will con- 
vince you that the Blackfeet jail has to be 
classified as one of the most degrading de- 
tention facilities anywhere in America, com- 
parable in our time only to the concentration 
camps of the Third Reich. No rehabilitation 
is possible in such a depraved atmosphere; 
the festering of criminal propensities is a 
necessary and unavoidable result of time 
served in this pest hole. 

As Blackfeet Tribal attorney, I strongly 
recommend immediate action by the federal 
government to abolish this most ineffective 
and costly facility, and to replace it with one 
that can contribute to the institution of a 
workable law and order scheme on the reser- 
vation. As a member of the Montana State 
Advisory Committee of the United States 
Civil Rights Commission, I feel constrained 
to express the opinion that the situation al- 
luded to here stands not as an indictment of 
the United States for its failure to meet its 
responsibility to a minority and legally de- 
pendent group but as a conviction on that 
indictment, 

Very truly yours, 
GORDON R. BENNETT, 
Attorney at Law. 


PANAMA CANAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
literature on Panama Canal history 
and interoceanic canal problems is vo- 
luminous; yet seldom do we see short but 
comprehensive statements of the key 
facts and questions involved, 

In a recent edition of the U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, Representative 
DANEEL J. Foop, of Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished an illuminating yet brief descrip- 
tion of the canal problems in the form 
of a discussion in which he listed the 
principal issues. 

Mr. President, as the indicated discus- 
sion by Congressman Froob will be help- 
ful as background material in connection 
with consideration of pending measures 
for the modernization of the Panama 
Canal, I request unanimous consent for 
it to be published at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 

January 1968] 
“CANALS AND CHANNELS: A LOOK AHEAD” 

(See Thomas L. Lewis, pp. 33-43, August 
1967 PROCEEDINGS) 

Honorable Daniel J. Flood, Member of 
Congress (Dem., Pa.) — The article does not 
come to grips with the real issues in the 
Isthmian question, which must be under- 
stood and not ignored if our canal policies 
are to be dealt with in a wise manner. 


‘The Isthmian canal policy of the United 
States, as historically evolved, is embodied 


in treaty and law, with these objectives: 
The best site and best type of canal for the 
transit of vessels of all nations on terms of 
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equality with tolls that are just and equi- 
table. Such a policy necessarily requires low 
costs of construction, maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation and protection. The total 
U.S. investment in the Panama Canal enter- 
prise from 1904 to 30 June 1966, including 
acquisition of the Canal Zone Territory, was 
$1,951,600,000, When to this are added the 
costs of defense for the same period, the 
grand total becomes $4,889,051,000, a star- 
tlingly large figure involving the budgets of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force as well as the 
Panama Canal organization. 

The Terminal Lake-Third Locks Plan, de- 
rived from painstaking studies of more than 
25 years of marine operations, provides for 
the following: elimination of the Pedro 
Miguel Locks; consolidation of al! Pacific 
locks south of Miraflores, as they are on the 
Atlantic side; elevation of the intermediate 
Miraflores Lake level (54 feet) to the height 
of Gatun (now 87 feet) to form a summit 
level anchorage at the Pacific end of the 
canal to correspond with the lock arrange- 
ment at Gatun; and raising of the resulting 
summit lake level to its optimum height of 
92 feet. 

Experienced navigators have recognized 
this plan as supplying the best operational 
canal practicable of achievement. Experienced 
engineers have stressed that it enables the 
maximum utilization of the present water- 
way, and that it can be planned with every 
assurance of success at far less cost and in 
less time than any other design so far con- 
sidered, The plan was approved by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as a postwar project. 

The Lake-Lock proposal, since it is only an 
“enlargement of existing facilities” without 
calling for additional “land or waters” or 
authority, does not require a new treaty with 
Panama. Recent diplomatic experience with 
that country conclusively shows the treaty 
angle to be a paramount consideration. 

Notwithstanding the obvious and far less 
costly solution of the canal problem provided 
by the Terminal Lake-Third Locks proposal, 
there have developed insistent demands for 
the construction of a new Panama Canal of 
so-called sea level design or for an alternate 
canal at a new location, as evidenced by a 
propaganda campaign instigated and main- 
tained by the manufacturers of heavy earth- 
moving machinery and correlated interests. 

As to the supersize vessels mentioned by 
Captain Lewis, such ships were not planned 
with the idea of transiting the Panama Canal 
but, in fact, to avoid such transit with the 
consequent high tolls, As to large naval ves- 
sels, the Navy long ago eliminated transit of 
the Canal as a military characteristic in their 
design for the reason that in the nuclear age 
any canal, regardless of type, is vulnerable to 
destruction and naval plans must be accord- 
ingly based. 

In view of these facts, the facility required 
at Panama is a double-lane ship-way with a 
traffic reservoir having both ample and well- 
arranged lock capacity at both ends, The 
double-lane ship-way in the present canal, 
costing many millions of dollars, will be com- 
pleted in 1971. The Terminal Lake-Third 
Locks proposal would provide the long-needed 
increased capacity and major operational im- 
provements. Moreover, this proposed canal 
could be undertaken at an economic rate of 
construction and it would meet transit needs 
far into the future. As previously stated, it 
would not require a new treaty with Panama 
and would be in the best interests of that 
country. 

In the way of summation of a highly 
complicated situation that has been badly 
muddled by ex parte propaganda, the fol- 
lowing should be understood: 

(1) The United States has a fine canal 
now, but it is approaching capacity satura- 
tion, not obsolesence. 

(2) Experience has shown that the Canal 
does work, how to maintain and operate it, 
and how to increase its capacity and im- 
prove its operations, as necessity requires, 
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(3) The United States has workable 
treaties with Panama that grant the indis- 
pensables of undiluted sovereignty and 
ownership over the Canal Zone and Canal. 

(4) The Executive Branch, through an 
ill-advised policy of retreat at Panama and 
an unwarranted obsession with the glamor- 
ous idea of constructing a canal at sea 
level, has weakened its bargaining position 
for treaty negotiations, endangered our 
authority on the Isthmus, and has pro- 
posed impossible treaty concessions to 
Panama which, if adopted, would inevitably 
bring about chaos of complete and fatal 
character. 

(5) If the United States cannot remain 
in control of the Canal that it constructed 
at its own expense and owns, what will 
prevent the country from being forced out 
of the canal business altogether, an end 
now being loudly proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent of Panama and his official associates 
notwithstanding the surrenders contem- 
plated in the mob-incited new treaties with 
Panama? If the United States is thus forced 
to abandon the Canal and leave the Isthmus, 
the great and effective prop of its presence 
there for political stability will be removed 
and Panamanian independence will vanish 
overnight with a Communist takeover of 
both the Canal and Panama, witness Cuba. 

Because of the importance of thoroughly 
understanding the key canal issues involved 
I shall state them: 

First, the transcendent responsibility of 
a Government to safeguard our indispensable 
sovereign rights, power, and authority over 
the Canal Zone for the efficient maintenance, 
operation, sanitation, and protection of the 
Panama Canal. 

Second, the vital subject of the major in- 
crease of capacity and operational improve- 
ment of the existing canal through the mod- 
ification of the authorized Third Locks Proj- 
ect to provide a summit-level anchorage in 
the Pacific sector of the Canal, on which 
project some $75,000,000 was expended, 
largely on enormous lock site excavations at 
Gatun and Miraflores before work was sus- 
pended during World War II, and which ex- 
cavations would contribute materially toward 
the proposed lake-lock type of improvement 
of the existing Canal. 

Third, the question of constructing a new 
Panama Canal of so-called sea level design, or 
modification thereof, to replace the existing 
canal, 

Fourth, the matter of the construction and 
ownership of a second canal at a site other 
than the Canal Zone, including Nicaragua, 
and the treaties therefor. 

Such tasks are not subjects for determina- 
tion by ex parte Executive agencies with pre- 
determined objectives but questions that the 
Congress, as the ultimate authority in the 
formulation of Isthmian canal policy, should 
resolve in the interest of interoceanic com- 
merce and hemispheric security. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the prob- 
lems of crime and weapons control have 
been uppermost in the thoughts of legis- 
lators and other concerned people every 
where. An editorial in the Washington 
Evening Star of June 26, 1968, points up 
some of the factors that should be taken 
into consideration while deliberating 
over proposed legislation. I have been 
concerned with this problem and study- 
ing various proposals to end the spiral- 
ing crime rate for some years. The edi- 
torial, entitled The Real Gun Menace,” 
points out some pitfalls to avoid and 
makes a worthy recommendation of 
mandatory jail sentences for anyone 
using a gun while committing a felony. 
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While I am not in complete agreement 
with all the writer says, I feel the edi- 
torial is a fine contribution to a mean- 
ingful dialog on methods of protecting 
our citizens from criminals. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the editorial, The Real Gun 
Menace,” printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue REAL GUN MENACE 


The President’s latest e to Con- 
gress on gun controls is noteworthy in at 
least two respects. 

It goes well beyond his former proposals 
and also beyond proposals offered by such 
ardent gun control people as Maryland's 
Senator Tydings. It is also more noteworthy 
for its emotional content than for any deter- 
rent effect it could be expected to have on 
the use of guns by criminals—the real source 
of the gun menace. 

When Mr. Johnson signed the omnibus 
crime bill on June 6 he said that its ban on 
mail order sales of hand guns, though it is 
stringent, was inadequate. He was right 
about that. He urged that there be a ban 
on mail order sales of shotguns and rifles. 
Again, he was right, and he pressed for leg- 
islation to forbid such sales. 

While that proposal was pending, however, 
and before Congress could act, he set up an- 
other message this week. In it, he called for 
the registration and licensing of all fire- 
arms—applying to new purchases as well as 
to guns already possessed by individuals. He 
called for monetary punishment of any state 
which did not fall into line. 

Is there anything wrong with this? Let's 
take a look. Mr. Johnson said of the registra- 
tion and licensing proposals: “Surely the 
slight inconvenience for the few is minimal 
when measured against protection for all?” 
The “few” are the owners of the estimated 
50 to 100 million guns in this country today. 
How would registration and licensing pro- 
vide “protection for all.” This would be true 
only if it is assumed—an unwarranted as- 
sumption—that criminals as well as law- 
abiding citizens could come in and register 
their guns and apply for licenses to possess 
them. 

The President gave some examples. Last 
Tuesday, he said, a filling station attendant 
was shot to death in the course of a $75 
armed robbery. The robber was violating the 
law by using the gun in the commission of a 
felony. Is Mr. Johnson seriously suggesting 
that this robber, and the thousands of others 
like him, would have registered the gun and 
applied for a license? He also said that in 
1967 there were 71,000 robberies with guns. 
How many of those victims would have been 
protected by a registration and licensing law? 
One other thing. Mr. Johnson said that with 
registration under modern computer systems 
“the owner of a gun anywhere in the coun- 
try can be identified in a matter of seconds.” 
True, if the gun owner had obeyed the law 
and registered his gun. Untrue if he had not 
registered. 

Another interesting point: The President 
urges that any person who fails to register 
any kind of gun be subject to a fine of $2,000 
and a two-year jail term. Jnder existing law 
in Washington, however, the maximum first- 
offense penalty for carrying a concealed hand 
gun on the street is only one year in jail 
and a $1,000 fine. Yet the person who carries 
a concealed gun is the potential murderer 
or robber. 

It may be that registration and licensing 
would be of some help in discouraging im- 
proper sales or transfers of guns. But they 
are not going to stop the armed criminals 
or provide any appreciable “protection for 
all.” As we suggested several days ago, the 
best way to achieve this protection is to pro- 
vide really tough and if necessary mandatory 
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jail sentences for anyone caught carrying an 
unlicensed gun or using a gun while com- 
mitting a felony. 

Why doesn’t the President, as a companion 
piece to his appeal, get behind something of 
this nature? 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF AMERICANS FOR 
CONSTITUTIONAL ACTION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I join today in observing the 10th anni- 
versary of the founding of one of Amer- 
ica’s respected, bipartisan, political or- 
ganizations—Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action. 

To date, ACA has aided hundreds of 
candidates for public office and has rec- 
ognized and supported elected officials 
who have stood for responsible govern- 
ment. Its Washington staff is always 
available to help Members of the Con- 
gress in matters of research, coordina- 
tion, and legislation. 

ACA has performed a valuable service 
in familiarizing the public with the vot- 
ing patterns and performance of the 
Congress. Its ACA-Index has become a 
permanent feature of the Washington 
scene and its CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Di- 
gest and Tally is a useful analysis of 
measures pending in the Congress. 

An estimated 5,000 contributors—there 
are no members as such—drawn from 
every walk of life and region of the coun- 
try, but united in their devotion to pre- 
serving the Constitution as a living docu- 
ment, provide the fiscal base for ACA’s 
activities. An unsalaried board of trus- 
tees, composed of respected Americans 
who have earned distinction in the field 
of politics, the armed services, commerce, 
law, medicine, and journalism, provide 
leadership under the able chairmanship 
of Adm. Ben Moreell. 

After 10 years, ACA continues to do 
what it set out to do—work honestly and 
diligently for responsible government. 
And ACA actually manages to practice 
the balanced-budget philosophy which it 
supports. In 1967, the year’s account 
ended with a budget surplus of over 
$36,000. 

In this time of increasing pressures and 
dissension, the role which ACA can play 
on more important with each passing 


STANLEY S. SURREY ON TAX 
TRENDS AND BOND FINANCING 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, June 13, Stanley S. Surrey, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury for 
Tax Policy, addressed the Municipal 
Forum of New York on the subject of tax 
trends and bond financing. His remarks 
were exceptionally candid and straight- 
forward. 

Mr. Surrey first gives an excellent and 
understandable description of the back- 
ground and development of the indus- 
trial development bond problem recently 
before this body. He well points out that 
“every time a major industrial company 
shaved a couple of points off its financing 
costs, some city was shaving some police- 
men and teachers off of its rolls.” 

Mr. Surrey also goes on to discuss 
other aspects of the tax law which, in his 
opinion, merit attention. 
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He rightly points out that tax reform 
is the responsibility of us all—and that 
tax abuses nipped in the bud are the 
most easily ended. 

But I am particularly pleased that a 
high official of the Treasury Department 
is seriously looking for ways to attack 
some of the great social problems facing 
our Nation today. The domestic prob- 
lems facing our country are so serious 
that all of our people and all our depart- 
ments of government must seek ways of 
contributing to their solution. 

Mr. Surrey has presented his discus- 
sion, and I quote, “in the hope of en- 
vouraging discussion and analysis. In 
keeping with the seriousness of the so- 
cial problems involved that analysis 
must be careful and unemotional.” 

To further discussion in that com- 
mendable vein I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Surrey’s remarks be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax TRENDS AND BOND FINANCING 


(Remarks by Hon. Stanley S. Surrey, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, before the 
Municipal Forum of New York, New York 
City, June 13, 1968) 


This title—Tax Trends and Bond Financ- 
ing—is so broad that to finish within a rea- 
sonable time we will have to set some limits. 
We may also want to consider some other 
types of financing before we finish. 

Of course the tax trend that has overriding 
significance for bond financing is the emerg- 
ing tax increase-expenditure control. bill, I 
need not tell this informed audience how 
crucial this measure is for our economic and 
financial stability at home and abroad. You 
have expressed the same opinion many times 
over and your words are carrying weight with 
the Congress. I must leave to my associates 
in the Treasury, who deal each day with 
movements in the financial markets, the task 
of assessing more closely the direct impact of 
this legislation on the bond market and bond 
prices. I do gather that they, as well as you, 
should find that predicting the future for 
the bond world should be immeasurably 
easier once the task does not also require pre- 
dicting whether the tax bill does or doesn’t 


pass. 

I would like, therefore, to leave this general 
tax development, crucial as it is, and turn to 
some particular subjects. 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCING 


Many of you are involved in State and 
local bond financing, and there are some in- 
teresting current tax trends regarding that 
financing. Of course one always hesitates to 
enter into a discussion in this field because 
it has, shall I say, such a high emotional po- 
tential for many people. It possesses the sen- 
sitivity and doctrinal content that are always 
involved in relationships between the Fed- 
eral Government and local governments. And 
yet these very characteristics demand that 
any problems arising in this field should be 
approached with careful thought and analy- 
sis. 


We are all aware of the importance to State 
and local governments of the stability of the 
municipal bond market. Given this impor- 
tance, it is an interesting fact, to say the 
least, that it is the Treasury Department in 
the last few years which has had to under- 
take the responsibility of protecting that 
market from instabilities being generated 
by State and local governments themselves. 

ARBITRAGE BONDS 


This story starts with arbitrage bonds. Sup- 
pose a city needs a $10 million sewer im- 
provement. A municipal officer with a head 
for figures plans a $100 million 30-year serial 
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bond issue, at 5 percent. Ten million of this 
issue will be used to build the sewers and 
$90 million will be invested in 6 percent U.S. 
Treasury bonds. The Federal bonds, and the 
interest to be earned, will be pledged to secure 
the municipal issue. He calculates that the 
higher interest rate available on the Federal 
bonds will enable the city to cover the $10 
million for the sewers, so that they will be 
built without costing the city one cent—the 
arbitrage between the two interest rates is 
buying the sewers. Next, this municipal offi- 
cer decides simply to issue another $100 mil- 
lion bond issue, invest all of it in Federal 
bonds, and use the interest differential to 
help defray operating expenses of the city. 
And then he wonders, why stop at $100 mil- 
lion—why not go on issuing more and more 
municipal bonds just as fast as he can buy 
up Federal bonds? 

This may seem fantastic—but it was very 
real for the United States Treasury in 1965 
when we started to receive requests for rul- 
ings on precisely these types of municipal 
issues—requests that wanted us to rule that 
the interest on these municipal issues was 
tax exempt. A favorable ruling would clearly 
have created havoc in the municipal bond 
market, for the only limit on the amount of 
such municipal arbitrage bonds that could 
be issued would be the amount of Federal 
bonds available. On the printed paper, these 
were validly issued local government obliga- 
tions—and a superficial reading of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code would warrant a ruling 
favorable to tax exemption. 

But the printed paper disclosed more. It 
guaranteed the holders of the bonds that the 
proceeds would be kept invested in Federal 
securities, so that essentially a person buying 
the municipal bond was buying an interest 
in the Federal bonds. Now this is certainly a 
curious and roundabout way for one to buy 
a Federal bond. An analysis of the trans- 
action thus showed that the bond issued by 
the local government was simply a conduit 
to investment in the Federal obligation. The 
Treasury thought that a bond serving such 
a conduit purpose, though issued by a local 
government, was not the kind of obligation 
granted a tax-exempt status under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, Accordingly, it refused 
to rule on these requests. 

State and municipal finance officers and 
the investment banking community breathed 
a sigh of relief at this action. While not ap- 
plauding the Treasury for facing the issue 
squarely and taking this position—that 
might be too much to ask—they did not 
criticize the legal analysis of the tax law that 
underlay the decision. 


Industrial development bonds 


But while this threat to the municipal 
market was being ended, another was gain- 
ing importance—in the form of the indus- 
trial development bond. For years some 
States and local governments had been issu- 
ing bonds and making the proceeds available 
to private business concerns locating in the 
area involved to build industrial plants. 
The concerns would then buy or lease the 
plants from the governmental unit involved. 
The bonds were secured by the rentals or 
installment sale payments obtained from 
these concerns, The business concerns were 
thus able to secure financing at the lower 
tax-exempt interest rates in place of the 
higher rates that would obtain on their 
own taxable obligations. And the arrange- 
ment could be nicely wrapped up and tied 
with the ribbon of a favorable Internal Reve- 
nue Service ruling—for the Service from 
the start had been granting these rulings, 
and had issued a public ruling in 1954. 

All concerned were relatively slow to 
recognize the potential—and the dangers— 
in these arrangements. For years both the 
total annual amount issued, the amounts 
of the individual issues, and the size of 
the business concerns benefited were rela- 
tively small, But then, as interest rates on 
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corporate bonds and other corporate bor- 
rowings increased, the use of the industrial 
development bond began to skyrocket, En- 
abling legislation was passed in State after 
State, and major industrial concerns began 
to turn to these bonds as a routine method 
of corporate finance. Issues of over $50 mil- 
lion and even $100 million became almost 
casual affairs on the bond calendars of 1967 
and 1968. The reported volume of new issues 
in 1967 was about $134 billion and the esti- 
mated figure for 1968 was over $2 billion, 
compared with $500 million in 1966 and 
less than $100 million in 1962. 

Once the potential for this massive ex- 
pansion into the traditional areas of cor- 
porate financing was thus exploited, the 
dangers began to be understood. Municipal 
officials responsible for financing the tradi- 
tional functions of cities found that the 
competition of these industrial bonds was 
forcing the interest rates on the regular 
municipal bonds to higher levels. A special 
committee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation concluded that the increase in in- 
dustrial development bond financing in 1967 
had forced municipal bond rates to rise by 
generally one-quarter of a percentage point. 
Industrial expansion was proceeding at a 
lower financing cost to our major companies, 
but that lower cost had become an added 
burden to every city that wanted to finance 
its schools, its police and fire departments, 
and its water and sewage facilities. And so, 
every time a major industrial company 
shaved a couple of points off its financing 
costs, some city was shaving some police- 
men and teachers off of its rolls. It was be- 
coming clear that the municipal bond mar- 
ket could not handle the enormous expan- 
sion of State and local bond issues that was 
occurring under this explosive use of indus- 
trial development bonds. 

That bond explosion was also having its 
effect on Treasury revenues, Under projected 
rates of growth, the Treasury would by 1970 
be losing revenue at the rate of $200 million 
a year. This loss would rise rapidly as the 
volume of outstanding issues accumulated, 
so that it was estimated that five years later, 
in 1975, the annual loss would be $14 bil- 
lion, I might say I have seen statements that 
since regular corporate bonds are predomi- 
nantly purchased by State and local govern- 
ment retirement funds, private pension 
funds, mutual savings banks and life insur- 
ance companies, with zero or low Federal tax 
rates, then a substitution of tax-exempt in- 
dustrial development bonds for taxable cor- 
porate bonds to finance industrial expansion 
cannot cost much revenue. But this analysis 
misses the point that tax-exempt bonds are 
purchased by a different group, primarily 
commercial banks and higher bracket indi- 
viduals. Expanded purchases of tax-exempt 
industrial development bonds by these tax- 
paying buyers means a switch by them from 
some taxable investment, taxable at their top 
marginal rates which average about 40 per- 
cent, to a tax-exempt investment, And that 
switch, from a 40 percent tax rate to a zero 
tax-exempt rate, must mean a revenue loss 
to the Federal Government. 

These developments forced a critical re- 
examination by the Treasury of the status 
of these bonds. In this re-examination it 
became apparent that the bonds were in 
essence simply another variation of the con- 


The fact that without an industrial de- 
velopment bond in the picture a U.S. Steel 
company would issue a taxable bond which 
would be purchased by a pension trust or 
State retirement fund, so that no income tax 
is due the Federal Government, does not 
prove that the substitution of a tax-exempt 
bond merely means for the Treasury the sub- 
stitution of one non- revenue producing 
transaction for another, The crucial fact— 
and the one that creates the revenue loss 
when the industrial development bond route 
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duit transaction that had characterized the 
arbitrage bonds. The holder of an industrial 
development bond secured by the obligation 
of a U.S. Steel company or a Litton Indus- 
tries company, or whatever industrial com- 
pany is involved, is simply investing in that 
company and not in the governmental unit 
involved. The Securities and Ex: e Com- 
mission in effect so described the situation 
in a proposed Regulation issued earlier this 
year. Again, this is a curious and round- 
about way to invest in a corporation. And it 
Is equally curious to find towns with a rela- 
tive handful of residents issuing obligations 
whose face amount is in the millions. 

It became apparent to the Treasury that 
these financing arrangements rested entirely 
on the Internal Revenue Service rulings 
which they were receiving, but that those 
rulings could not legally stand consistent 
with the Treasury adverse position on arbi- 
trage bonds and with the SEC position. Since 
it was an error in Treasury interpretation 
that had led to the use of these bonds, a 
legal and moral responsibility rested upon 
the Treasury to correct that mistake. At 
about the time the Treasury was reaching 
this view, various State and local govern- 
ment organizations had become alarmed at 
the adverse effects of these bonds on their 
regular issues and inquired of the Treasury 
if it legally could alter its ruling policy. 

It was also becoming apparent that there 
was a moral issue present for the States and 
local governments themselves. They had al- 
ways urged the vital importance of the tax- 
exempt status of thelr bonds to their fiscal 
position and their status as independent en- 
tities in a Federal system. Yet in the indus- 
trial development bond transaction they were 
handing over this vital tax-exempt status to 
private business concerns and allowing those 
concerns to cover their own obligations with 
a tax-exempt cloak. It is one thing for a local 
government to say that its functioning de- 
pends on its ability to sell obligations that 
are tax exempt. But it is another thing for 
States and localities to compete with each 
other to the point where any industrial con- 
cern desiring a new plant would know that 
wherever it chose to locate it could arrange 
an industrial development bond deal. We can 
return later to the legal and moral issues 
involved in this transfer of a tax-exempt or 
tax-preferred status by its intended bene- 
ficiary to another entity. 

Against this background, last March the 
Treasury announced its intention prospec- 
tively to alter its ruling position, and then 
issued proposed Regulations taxing the inter- 
est on future issues of industrial develop- 
ment bonds. 

The next few months were quite turbulent. 
The Treasury's legal position was criticized 
by some as being unwarranted and errone- 
ous—yet none of these critics have chal- 
lenged the arbitrage bond ruling or have 
attempted to distinguish it. Others claimed 
the Treasury's action was motivated solely 
by a desire to find an entering wedge to 
undermine the doctrine of tax exemption. 
These critics were effectively answered in a 
courageous and perceptive statement by the 
National Association of Counties, who saw 
that the effort to end the abuses of these 
industrial development bonds was an effort 
to prevent a distortion of the tax-exempt 
doctrine that would lead to its erosion. Let 
me quote from that statement: 


is used—is that the buyer of that bond, say a 
commercial bank, must give up some taxable 
investment (be it a business loan or another 
security) to have the funds to purchase the 
tax-exempt bond. 

Of course, if the project financed by the 
industrial bond produces profits for the 
business concern it will produce taxes for 
the Treasury. But in a full-employment 
economy, an alternative use of the savings 
involved would also have produced profits 
to be taxed. 
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“We now find that the only way we can 
preserve the financial integrity of state and 
local governments is by supporting national 
action that preserves our immunity for gen- 
uine governmental purposes and surrenders 
that immunity for those cases where our 
cities and counties are forced by economic 
pressures to allow this immunity to be used 
by private individuals for the purpose of 
making private profits at public expense.” 

The issues were further clouded by the 
fact that other financing advantages for the 
private concerns involved had become asso- 
ciated with the industrial bond transaction, 
and these advantages came to be considered 
by some as attributes of industrial bonds 
themselves. Thus, industrial bond financing 
involved 100 percent as compared 
with lower percentages under traditional 
mortgages. Also, the industrial bond lease 
kept the lease rental obligation off of the cor- 
porate balance sheet, in contrast to the tra- 
ditional bond. But more perceptive—or more 
Qbjective—investment counselors saw that 


Report on the tax bill, the use of tax-exempt 
industrial development bonds for private in- 
dustrial or commercial pursuits would be 
confined to issues below a million dollars. 


activities as private housing, college dormi- 
tories and hospitals. The legislation may 
have its complexities—but any correction of 
an abuse unfortunately involves complexi- 
ties. The abuse is never meekly surrendered, 
but instead a stubborn rear-guard action 
forces complexity at the jagged edges of the 
compromises that mark the engagement. 
Local governments which formerly could 
sign blank checks against the Federal Treas- 
ury and then turn them over to private con- 
cerns to fill in any amounts those concerns 
d will thus be limited to filling the 
blanks with a one million dollar figure. Of 
course the ability to issue blank checks good 


process—for in every case it would be far 
cheaper for us in the Treasury if, instead of 
issuing these tax-exempt industrial bonds, a 
municipality would simply telephone us and 
ask us to pay over to the concern involved 
the amount of the interest differential be- 
tween a taxable bond and the tax-exempt 
industrial bond. For on each million dollar 
industrial bond the Treasury will lose more 
in taxes than the private concern will gain 
in interest saved.* The payment by the Fed- 
eral Government of an interest subsidy 
would thus be a more sensible arrangement. 
And this subsidy could quite easily be linked 
with freedom of choice and initiative by a 
municipality—the same freedom that lies in 
the blank check of the industrial develop- 
ment bond. 

As this chapter in industrial financing 
draws to a close, we find that some of its 


This point seems to escape many people. 
The important factor bearing on the waste- 
fulness of this method of benefiting the 
private concern is that the benefit to the 
concern is limited to the interest differential 
(reduced by 48 percent because of the de- 
ductibility of interest under the corporate 
income tax), whereas the Federal revenue 
loss is attributable to the fact that income 
tax on the entire interest on a taxable obli- 
gation is lost when a tax-exempt bond is 
issued instead. The measure of this loss 
depends on the marginal rate of the buyer 
of the tax-exempt bond, who must forego 
a taxable investment (not necessarily a tax- 
able corporate bond) to be able to buy the 
tax-exempt bond. 
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lessons are quite relevant to other problems 
now beginning to emerge. One principal 
lesson is that the State and local tax-exempt 
market is relatively inelastic. That market 
is much narrower than the taxable bond 
market because of its dependence upon in- 
vestors who are in relatively high income 
tax brackets. A sudden rapid increase in the 
volume of new issues coming on the tax- 
exempt market will send interest rates rising 
on all new tax exempts, regardless of the 
type or character of the new issues. With this 
in mind, let us consider what the immediate 
future can involve for this market. 


New financing techniques needed for public 
projects 

We see on every side insistent increased 
demands for Federal financial assistance to 
aid States and localities in obtaining facil- 
ities for anti-pollution purposes, low-income 
housing, urban development, mass transit, 
education, airports, and on and on. Suppose 
that this assistance is given for each project 
in the form of an initial capital grant to 
supplement State or local funds on some 
matching formula basis. Presumably the 
State or local funds will be obtained through 
issuing tax-exempt securities. This can mean 
tens of billions of dollars added to the mu- 
nicipal bond market and therefore an in- 
evitable increase in tax-exempt interest rates. 
Under this method of financing, the volume 
of tax-exempt bonds issued in connection 
with such direct Federal assistance programs 
could easily equal the total volume of tax- 
exempt bonds issued for all purposes over 
the next few years. 

Let us go a step further. Federal budgets 
will be tight over the years ahead—even with 
a tax increase and any slow-down in Viet- 
nam spending—and such lump-sum grants 
would swell their totals. Yet it is urged on all 
sides that these urban and other local facil- 
ity needs must not be postponed. Suppose, to 
make the Federal assistance money go fur- 
ther and thus permit more of these projects 
to be started at once, the Federal Govern- 
ment turns from the capital grant approach 
to a system of paying part of the debt serv- 
ice of a bond issued by the locality to meet 
the cost of the project. The Federal share of 
the debt service—as respects both principal 
and interest—would be paid periodically over 
the life of that bond. 

What should be the tax status of the in- 
terest on that bond? Clearly a bond whose 
interest and principal are in large part being 
paid by the Federal Government can hardly 
be said to be a local government obligation 
entitled by tradition or doctrine to a tax- 
exempt status. Also, such a method of financ- 
ing would be more costly to the Federal Gov- 
ernment than the capital grant approach. 
The entire cost of the project would be repre- 
sented by a tax-exempt bond, whereas under 
the capital grant approach the Federal share 
would have been raised by issuing taxable 
Federal obligations to cover that grant. This 
substitution pro tanto of a tax-exempt local 
government obligation for a taxable Federal 
obligation would mean a loss of tax revenue 
to the Federal Government. 

Given these problems with tax-exempt 
financing, suppose there is substituted a taz- 
able local bond for the tax-exempt bond, 
and the Federal Government guarantees the 
same share of principal and interest. But 
any local government involved would then 
quickly—and properly—claim that this 
change would be costly to it, since a tax- 
able obligation would have to command a 
higher interest rate. To meet this difficulty, 
suppose the Federal Government says it will 
use the tax revenue gained through the tax- 
able status to pay to the local government 
in interest subsidy that would bring the 
interest cost to it to a level comparable with 
the interest rate on a tax-exempt bond. 

So here we would be—a taxable local issue; 
part of the principal and interest (in the 
proportion equal to what a capital grant 
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would have involved) paid periodically by 
the Federal Government; and interest sub- 
sidy to the local government to keep its cost 
below (or not higher than) tax-exempt fi- 
nancing; a project started that would other- 
wise have been postponed until Federal grant 
money could become available; and no in- 
crease in cost to the Federal Government. 
It all adds up to a new type of joint venture 
by the Federal and State and local govern- 
ments for these social projects, with a new 
method of financing that benefits both 
Governments. 

Is there anything wrong with this ap- 
proach? We cannot find it, and therefore 
this method of financing has been presented 
by the Administration to the Congress as a 
way to start an increased number of anti- 
pollution projects. 

Yet some State and local organizations, 
joined by some investment bankers, see 
problems. They suggest a different, two- 
bond approach in this anti-pollution situa- 
tion—a tazable bond issued by the local 
government for the Federal share and paid 
off by Federal funds, and a taz-erempt bond 
issued by the local government for its share. 

Let us look at this solution. It would cost 
the Federal Government more than the cap- 
ital grant approach, since the interest rate 
on the local taxable obligation will be higher 
than the rate at which the Federal Govern- 
ment could have borrowed directly to cover 
the capital grant. And it would cost the 
Federal Government more than the single 
taxable bond approach, since tax revenue is 
lost on the tax-exempt bond. It would also 
cost the local government more—for we be- 
lieve that an objective investment counselor 
called in to advise the local government 
would have to say that the two-bond ap- 
proach, because of the effect of the enlarged 
volume of these new tax-exempt issues on 
the interest rates for tax-exempt issues gen- 
erally, would cost the local government more 
on its overall than would the 
issuance of a taxable bond after the interest 
subsidy. In other words, a Mayor faced with 
paying for both a new school and a new 
anti-pollution project would save his com- 
munity money by choosing the taxable bond 
for the anti-pollution project rather than 
the two-bond approach for that project. 

On what ground then should one urge the 
more costly two-bond approach rather than 
our suggestion of a single taxable bond? 
Some might say that philosophically the 
local government should not be issuing a 
taxable bond—yet why under the two-bond 
approach is a taxble bond for half the 
amount philosophically valid? Some might 
say that the local government will have to 
meet certain conditions if it goes the tax- 
able route—yet those conditions will be in- 
evitably present even under the capital grant 
approach or the two-bond approach, Some 
might see a possible legal problem with local 
interest rate or debt ceilings under the tax- 
able route—yet the two-bond approach could 
not help if there really were a problem, for 
it also involves taxable financing. Some 
might see a precedent involving the tradi- 
tional tax-exempt status—yet the option 
would always be there to choose the capital 
grant approach and tax-exempt financing 
when grant money became available. Some 
might see a shift from the type of invest- 
ment banking house which might handle a 
local tax-exempt bond to another type if the 
bond is taxable—yet such a concern, under- 
standable as it may be in human or busi- 
ness terms, should not decide a matter of 
national interest. 

There is thus a need for careful consider- 
ation of financing techniques for these social 
projects. Without the use of new and imagi- 
native methods, the traditional tax-exempt 
market can be flooded. While tax exemption 
would be underscored, the tax-exempt rates 
themselves would be driven higher and 
higher and local government costs would rise 
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accordingly. With new techniques, such as 
the proposed joint financing venture for 
anti-pollution facilities, a method becomes 
available to local governments to insulate 
their traditional bond market from the effect 
of the large increases in borrowing required, 
and still even in these new areas preserve 
the freedom to issue a tax-exempt bond 
when Federal capital grant funds become 
available, if a local government so desired. 

I have presented this description of the 
proposed joint financing venture in the hope 
of encouraging discussion and analysis. In 
keeping with the seriousness of the social 
problems involved, that analysis must be 
careful and unemotional. For a Mayor or 
county Official seeking advice on the financ- 
ing of public projects is certainly entitled 
to ask that he be given an objective, hard- 
headed financial appraisal of the alternatives 
at hand, For some advisors there may be 
elements of philosophy and the pattern of 
traditional marketing practices in the advice 
to be given. But the local officials are entitled 
to know precisely what weight is being given 
to these elements in the advice, in relation to 
the dollars and cents under the cost-benefit 
calculations for his community. 


SOME DISTORTIONS UNDER PRIVATE FINANCING 
TECHNIQUES 


Let me turn to another lesson from the 
chapter on industrial development bond fi- 
nancing. This is the lesson that a tax bene- 
fit—here the traditional tax-exempt status 
of local government bonds—adopted to serve 
certain governmental goals can quickly be- 
come distorted when the intended bene- 
ficiary of that benefit is tempted to enter 
into arrangements to pass the benefit on to 
others not within the intended group. Un- 
fortunately, parallels to this distortion can 
be seen in other financing techniques. Let us 
consider two illustrations. 


Tax-exempt organization borrowing to 
acquire businesses 


For a number of years some tax-exempt 
charitable organizations have been acquiring 
businesses through the financing technique 
of having the purchase price paid out of the 
profits of the acquired business—in effect 
borrowing from the sellers of the business. 
There is thus no risk to the tax-exempt or- 
ganization and since that organization can 
pay a higher price than a taxable purchaser, 
the private seller can have a substantial gain. 
Unfortunately, the Supreme Court upheld 
this arrangement in the Clay Brown decision 
in 1965 and accorded capital gain treatment 
to the seller. Legislation is now pending to 
remedy the situation, by removing the tax- 
exempt status from the profits obtained by 
the exempt organization through this financ- 
ing technique. The abuse in this situation 
involves the transfer by the tax-exempt or- 
ganization to the seller of a portion of the 
benefits of that tax-exempt status, The trans- 
action is thus a clear distortion of the pur- 
poses behind the allowance of a tax-exempt 
status to charitable organizations. 

Leasing of aircraft and other assets 

Recently a number of investment syndi- 
cates have been formed by high-bracket tax- 
payers to buy an airplane and then lease 
the plane to an airline. The investors provide 
about 20 percent or so of the total cost and 
borrow the balance on a non-recourse basis, 
with the plane and the rents due under the 
lease pledge to secure repayment of the bor- 
rowed funds. The rents generally equal the 
debt service plus certain fixed expenses of the 
syndicate, so that little or no cash flow is 
available to be distributed to the members 
of the syndicate. The syndicate borrows the 
remaining 80 percent of the cost of the plane 
at current interest rates, let us say somewhat 
over 6 percent. The interest equivalent to 
the lessee airline of the rental arrangement 
comes to a rate of about 4 percent of the 
entire cost of the plane, The residual value 
of the plane is speculative at best. 
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Now what is the point of a transaction that 
involves an investment of 20 percent of an 
asset for no cash flow in return; and also 
involves borrowing amounts at over 6 per- 
cent to, in effect, lend out at about 4 percent? 
There clearly is no economic point at all. 
But there is a “tax method” in this “eco- 
nomic madness.” The 20 percent investment 
by the syndicate members enables them to 
claim the depreciation deduction and invest- 
ment credit for the entire cost of the plane. 
By offsetting that deduction against income 
taxable im the 60 or 70 percent brackets, and 
utilizing the investment credit, they obtain 
back both their investment and a handsome 
profit. 

What about the lessee airline? It is able 
in effect to get the equipment at a lower 
interest cost than it could obtain if it bor- 
rowed directly. This comes about because the 
syndicate members can make better use of 
the tax benefits involved. Thus, even if the 
airline pays tax at the full corporate rate of 
48 percent (probably unlikely), its tax rate is 
still less than that of the syndicate investors, 
and the depreciation deduction therefore re- 
turns more tax dollars to the investors than 
it would to the airline. This return from the 
difference in tax brackets can be enhanced by 
structuring the rental schedule so as to time 
the airline’s rent deduction in relation to 
the syndicate’s depreciation deduction to 
yield the largest tax savings. The investors 
also claim an investment credit based on the 
plane’s purchase price. Presumably, this 
credit would have been of little or no value 
to the airline because it either has no tax 
liability or is over its limit on the credit. This 
credit and perhaps some part of the increased 
depreciation benefit are then passed through 
to the airline in the form of lower rent—in 
effect a lower borrowing cost to the airline. 

The result is that the airline has sold its 
investment credit and depreciation deduc- 
tion to higher bracket taxpayers who can 
better use them. The syndicate thus is formed 
to purchase tax benefits rather than to pur- 
chase and lease capital goods for the pro- 
duction of income. The amount which the 
airline can obtain on this sale of tax bene- 
fits depends upon the difference between its 
tax brackets and the buyer's tax brackets. 
The greater the difference, the better the bar- 
gain that can be struck—for the larger are 
the tax revenues to be taken from the Treas- 
ury and divided between the parties. 

Without the tax system the transaction 
would not occur, for the only return offered 
the syndicate is the tax profit that the in- 
vestors realize by offsetting tax benefits 
against high bracket income, Thus the tax 
system itself provides the profit, and neither 
the rent under the lease nor any other busi- 
ness aspect of the lease has induced the in- 
vestment Rather, the tax system—the pros- 
pect of shifting tax benefits from the airline 
to a group of higher bracket taxpayers—is the 
sole motivating force. And the profit pro- 
vided by the tax system increases as the tax 
bracket of the investors increases. The great- 
est profits go to those who would other- 
wise pay taxes at the highest rates—which 
is just the opposite of the way one would 
expect a progressive income tax to function. 

But a real question emerges whether our 
income tax system does function this way— 
whether the transaction would be sustained 
by the courts under existing tax provisions. 


CONCLUSION 


The lesson here is much the same as that 
for arbitrage bonds and industrial develop- 
ment bonds. Congress enacts legislation in- 
tended to provide a particular tax benefit or 
tax result for a designated group in order to 
accomplish a rational purpose—a tax-exempt 
interest status to municipal bonds to assist 
localities financially and to achieve a Federal- 
local relationship which both levels of gov- 
ernment consider desirable for reasons apart 
from strictly financial considerations; a tax- 
exempt status to charitable organizations to 
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encourage philanthropy in the United States; 
depreciation deductions that are as appro- 
priate as possible to the measure of taxable 
income; investment credits to achieve an in- 
crease in industrial modernization and ex- 
pansion. But there are those outside the 
group intended to be benefited waiting to 
seize on every such tax benefit to see how its 
operative mechanics may be distorted to 
achieve advantages wholly foreign to the pur- 
pose behind the benefit. 

If not checked in time these distortions 
begin to assert a legitimacy of their own— 
to assert tax squatters’ rights against the 
Treasury. It is then said that administrative 
action cannot be taken to dislodge them, and 
a legislative command is required. Sometimes 
the Revenue Service itself grants a cloak of 
legitimacy through favorable rulings in the 
early stages of the transactions before their 
structure and scope have been clearly ana- 
lyzed and appreciated. Then when it has 
become clear to all that the distortion has 
created a major problem, it is said that the 
administrative error cannot be corrected by 
the administrators who made it. 

Indeed, many of the tax preferences that 
today create severe unfairness in our tax sys- 
tem and permit many individuals and cor- 
porations to escape their share of the tax 
burden were never legislated at all by the 
Congress. Instead, their beginnings lie in a 
Treasury Regulation or administrative rul- 
ing, ill-considered or ill-conceived at the time 
or—to be more charitable, because every tax 
policy official wonders what mistakes his suc- 
cessors will charge against him—handed 
down to meet a legitimate problem and then 
in turn itself distorted. The fact that many 
of these tax preferences carry this bar sin- 
ister in their heritage does not, of course, 
make their present beneficiaries any the less 
forceful in defending their tax advantages, 

And so another lesson emerges from these 
illustrations—vigilance, skill and imagination 
in tax administration can be a powerful force 
in the maintenance of equity in the tax sys- 
tem. It can likewise be a powerful force to 
protect legislators from having to grapple 
years later with difficult legislative issues 
which they had no hand in creating. 

But these lessons are not only for the edu- 
eation of Treasury and Revenue Service ad- 
ministrators. As we noted earlier, when dis- 
tortions are permitted to flourish and correc- 
tion later comes, the solutions can be complex 
and reach into transactions quite some dis- 
tance from the core of the abuses. The re- 
adjustments can thus be far more painful 
than would have been any self-denial at the 
start when the distortions first became 
tempting. A financial community that is alert 
to recognize distortion and is willing to give 
proper guidance to administrators to prevent 
it, can do much to protect both the tax sys- 
tem and the functioning of proper financial 
methods. The best guardians of a fair tax 
system can be those whose skills and experi- 
ence are capable of providing the first warn- 
ings of impending dangers, You as well as the 
Treasury and the Revenue Service thus share 
the responsibility for maintaining a rational 
relationship between tax trends and financ- 
ing methods. 


OLDER AMERICANS ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1968 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Monday, June 24, 1968, I 
introduced S. 3677, administration 
amendments to strengthen and improve 
the Older Americans Act of 1965. It is 
a pleasure for me to cooperate with ef- 
forts to make that act of 1965 even more 
beneficial than it has been to our older 
compatriots, and, indeed, to our Nation 
as a whole. 

Helpful as this legislation has been 
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during the 3 years of its existence, cer- 

tain potential improvements have be- 

come apparent as a result of practical 
experience in administering it. 

First, the bill offers provisions intend- 
ed to encourage development of area- 
wide model projects intended to provide 
better services to the elderly. Up to 10 
percent of the title III appropriation for 
any fiscal year could be earmarked for 
such purposes. The need for regional ac- 
tion on many effective programs for the 
elderly has been clearly demonstrated 
during the years since the Administra- 
tion on Aging was established; the new 
amendments would make it easier for 
State or municipal sponsors to take such 
action. 

Second, the bill proposes to permit 
grants for older persons’ programs for 
4 years, instead of the 3-year limit now 
in the law. This would authorize an addi- 
tional year support where it is required 
promising projects facing termination. 

To help State agencies on aging to be- 
come even more effective in planning, 
coordinating, and evaluating programs 
related to the purposes of the Older 
Americans Act, the bill proposes that a 
new formula be established for admin- 
istrative costs of such agencies. At pres- 
ent, State agencies on aging can spend 
only 10 percent of their older Americans 
allotment for administrative purposes, 
or $25,000—whichever is higher. The 
amendment I offer today would increase 
the portion of the allotment to $100,000 
or 10 percent, whichever is greatest. 

Details on this amendment, and others 
offered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare are given in the 
fact sheets which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the fact 
sheets were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED OLDER AMERICANS ACT AMENDMENTS 
or 1968 Fact SHEET ON STRENGTHENING 
STATE AGENCIES ON AGING 

PRESENT LAW 

Title III of the Older Americans Act pro- 
vides that from a State’s allotment for a fis- 
cal year, not more than 10 percent or $25,000 
whichever is the larger, shall be available 
for paying up to one-half of the costs of 
the State agency in: (1) administering the 
State plan, (2) developing programs and ac- 
tivities for carrying out the purposes of the 
Older Americans Act, including the furnish- 
ing of consultative, technical, or informa- 
tion services to public or non-profit private 
agencies and organizations engaged in activi- 
ties relating to the special problems or wel- 
fare of older persons, and (3) coordinating 
the activities of such agencies and organiza- 
tions to the extent feasible. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The proposed amendment would strength- 
en State agencies on aging by a new require- 
ment that State plans include a provision 
for State-wide planning, coordination, and 
evaluation of programs related to the pur- 
poses of the Older Americans Act. To assist 
the States in carrying out these activities, 
the portion of a State’s allotment which is 
available to pay part of the costs of State 
plan administration would be increased to 
10 percent or $100,000 ($50,000 in the case 
of the Virgin Islands, Guam, and American 
Samoa), whichever is greater. In addition, 
the Federal share of these costs would be 
increased to 75 percent, 

To avoid decreased commitments as a re- 
sult of the increased Federal commitment, 
the amendment provides for assurance that 
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the States will not decrease their commit- 
ment below the level they expended for like 
purposes in fiscal year 1968. 

EFFECT OF THE PROPOSAL 


This proposed amendment would enable 
the State agencies to (1) give increased direc- 
tion to programming of services to older per- 
sons in the State or local communities and 
(2) provide essential State leadership and 
experience to obtain maximum cooperation 
from all agencies and organizations which 
are concerned with the well-being of older 
persons. These efforts would involve appropri- 
ate coordination with organizations, con- 
cerned with the provision of health and so- 
cial services, living arrangements, education 
and leisure time, and community action, In 
addition, such new resources will enable the 
State Agencies to engage in effective compre- 
hensive planning for older persons which 
will result in: 

Development of long-range State plans for 
its older population; 

Establishment of a network of coordinated 
and integrated opportunities, facilities and 
services throughout the State; 

Identification of unmet needs, and the 
setting of priorities; 

Evaluation, analysis, and assessment of 
State programs; 

Methods of cooperation and coordination 
to avoid duplication; 

Improved use of all community resources 
public and private; 

Linkage between State and local, and na- 
tional governmental programs; and voluntary 
and private non-profit agencies and organi- 
zations. 


PROPOSED OLDER AMERICANS ACT AMENDMENTS 
or 1968 Facr SHEET ON MODEL AREA-WIDE 
PROJECTS 

PRESENT LAW 


Under present law, title III State allot- 
ments are available for grants to pay part 
of the cost of community projects in the 
State. Projects are approved by the State 
agency in accordance with the priorities es- 
tablished by its State plan. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would add to 
title III of the Older Americans Act a new 
section authorizing the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare to set aside up to 10 
percent of the title HI appropriation for any 
fiscal year, to be used by him on a project- 
by-project basis, for State-wide, regional, 
metropolitan area, or other area-wide model 
projects. These projects would be conducted 
in priority areas identified by the Secretary. 

Applicants for these grants would be State 
agencies responsible for administration of a 
State plan approved under title III. The Fed- 
eral share of the cost of development and op- 
eration of projects could not exceed 75 per- 
cent. Such a project could not be supported 
under this authority for more than four 
years. The provisions for these area-wide 
model projects would become effective with 
fiscal year 1970. 

EFFECT OF THE PROPOSAL 

This proposed amendment would give State 
agencies and the Secretary the flexibility to 
respond to urgent needs of older people by 
concentrating on area-wide approaches to 
the problems of older people. The 
of these projects would be the implementa- 
tion of action programs to an area, such as 
an entire city, county or State, which could 
provide a more effective organization and al- 
location of resources for meeting urgent so- 
cial service needs. 

The proven results of national demonstra- 
tions would be employed in State directed 
programs, operating area-wide model proj- 
ects. The model area-wide project approach 
would enable the consideration of needs of 
all older persons within an area, and also 
allow the development of plans, activities, 
and services which would package various 
services, establish a fuller range of the serv- 
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ices to be provided, and bridge limiting 
geographic and economic boundaries. This 
better coverage over a broad area would as- 
sure that services would be more readily 
available to all older Americans in an area, 
PROPOSED OLDER AMERICANS ACT AMENDMENTS 

or 1968 FACT SHEET ON EXTENSION OF FED- 

ERAL MATCHING FOR COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 

FOR OLDER PEOPLE 

PRESENT LAW 

Under present law, title III grants may be 
made for three years with a declining match- 
ing formula of 75 percent for the first year, 
60 percent for the second year, and 50 per- 
cent for the third year. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The proposed amendment would provide 
that grants could be made for a period of 
four years. The Federal share of project cost 
would be 75 percent for the first year, 60 per- 
cent for the second year, and 50 percent for 
the third and fourth years of a project. 

EFFECT OF THE PROPOSAL 

This amendment is designed to provide 
State agencies with an additional year’s sup- 
port for programs which are essential com- 
munity services for older people, but where 
additional support is required to assure con- 
tinuation of the services after termination of 
Federal support. 

Not all projects would be supported for 
the maximum of four years under the pro- 
posed amendments. The amendment gives 
State agencies flexibility for making an addi- 
tional award for the fourth year support. 
This will enable States to assure the con- 
tinuation of proven community projects and 
services through critical periods and the ad- 
ditional time will permit the development of 
needed community financial support. 


PROPOSED OLDER AMERICANS ACT AMENDMENTS 
or 1968 Facr SHEET ON CONTRACTS WITH 
PROFITMAKING CORPORATIONS 

PRESENT LAW 


Under titles IV and V of the Older Ameri- 
cans Act, the Secretary may make contracts 
for research and development projects or for 
training projects with any public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 
The proposed amendment would extend 
the Secretary’s authority to permit him to 
make contracts under titles IV and V with 
profit-making corporations. 
EFFECT OF PROPOSAL 


This change would enable the Administra- 
tion on Aging to enter into contracts (not 
grants) with profit-making organizations in 
those cases where the purposes of the re- 
search and development and training pro- 
grams could be carried out at less cost, more 
expeditiously, or more effectively by con- 
tracting with a profit rather than a nonprofit 
agent. This change would bring the provi- 
sions of titles IV and V into line with cor- 
responding provisions in other Federal pro- 
grams. 

PROPOSED OLDER AMERICANS ACT AMENDMENTS 
or 1968 Facr SHEET ON SERVICE ROLES IN 
RETIREMENT 

PRESENT 

The Foster Grandparent Program, oper- 
ated by the Administration on Aging and 
funded by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity is currently providing opportunities for 
low income people, 60 years of age or older, 
to give personal care and attention to chil- 
dren in institutions and in community set- 
tings. More than 4,000 foster grandparents 
are serving in 157 institutions in 38 States 
and Puerto Rico. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

The proposed amendments would add a 
new title to the Older Americans Act author- 
izing a program of “Service Roles in Retire- 
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ment.” The Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare would be authorized to make 
grants to or contracts with public or non- 
profit private agencies and tions to 
pay not more than 90 percent of the cost of 
the development and operation of projects 
designed to provide opportunities for per- 
sons aged 60 or over who are no longer in 
the regular work force to render supportive 
services to children and older persons having 
exceptional needs. Three types of programs 
would be authorized under this new title: 

1. Services by older persons to children re- 
ceiving institutional care in hospitals, homes 
for dependent and neglected children, or 
other establishments providing care for chil- 
dren on a temporary or permanent residen- 
tial basis. At least 90 percent of the older 
persons serving in these projects would be 
low-income. 

2. Services by older persons to children in 
such capacities as aides or tutors in settings 
such as day care centers or nursery schools, 
for children who are from low-income fam- 
ilies (or from urban or rural areas with high 
concentrations or proportions of low-income 
persons). Preference would be given to proj- 
ects in which priority is given in the enroll- 
ment of participants to low-income older 


ms. 

3. Services by older persons to older per- 
sons in need of special, perso assist- 
ance because of physical infirmities or other 
special circumstances. Preference would be 
Era to projects in which priority is given 

the enrollment of participants to low- 
8 older persons. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Special tion would be given to the 
role of the community action agency (estab- 
lished under the Economic Opportunity Act) 
in the case of any projects undertaken in a 
community served by such an agency. Where 
a project is to provide services to children 
receiving institutional care on a residential 
basis, and in other cases except those in 
which the Secretary may determine that it 
would be inappropriate, the community 
action agency would have an opportunity to 
serve as sponsor of the project and to receive 
funds and administer or supervise adminis- 
tration of the project. (This requirement, 
however, will not apply where the project is 
to be carried out throughout a State or over 
an area more comprehensive than that served 
by any single community action agency. 
Where the community action agency is not 
to be the project sponsor, such projects will 
be developed and, to the extent appropriate, 
be conducted in consultation with, or with 
the participation of, the community action 
agency.) 

The grant applications and contract pro- 
posals must be submitted to the State agen- 
cy (if any) established or designated under 
title III of the Older Americans Act for their 
review and recommendations, before the Sec- 
retary approves a grant. The Secretary also 
would consult with Federal agencies adminis- 
tering relevant programs with a view to 
achieving optimal coordination of the new 
program with such other programs. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary would promote the co- 
ordination of projects under the new title 
with other public or private programs or 
projects carried out at State and local levels. 


EFFECT OF THE PROPOSAL 


The Foster Grandparent program which 
would be absorbed in the new program has 
been in operation for over two years and 
has proven the preventive impact of making 
available individualized attention and com- 
panionship to children in need. In addi- 
tion, it has provided the older participants 
in the program not only with a chance to 
improve their economic condition, but also 
with opportunities for the older person to 
be of service to the community and thereby 
enhance his feelings of usefulness and self- 
worth. 
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The Social and Rehabilitation Service has 
responsibilities for many of the types of serv- 
ices which older people would provide under 
this new program. Many of the children and 
older persons receiving services under the 
Social Security Act could benefit substantial- 
ly from the companionship and assistance of 
participants in the Service Roles in Retire- 
ment program. 

The transfer of the Foster Grandparent 
program into this new program of Service 
Roles in Retirement is logical because it has 
been a demonstration which has proven the 
viability of such programs. 

FINANCING 

Authorizations of appropriations of $10,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and such sums as may be necessary 
for succeeding years would be provided. Any 
sums which are appropriated to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, for carrying out the 
Foster Grandparent program under the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, or which 
are (as determined by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget) allocated for such 
purpose from any appropriation for such year, 
shall be transferred to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare for 
out such a program under the Older Amer- 
icans Act. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as beneficial as these improve- 
ments would be to achieving the pur- 
poses of the Older Americans Act, by 
far the most far-reaching proposal in 
the new bill is a proposed new title which 
bears the heading, “Service Roles in Re- 
tirement.” This provision is similar in 
some respects to S. 276, which I am co- 
sponsoring with 18 other Senators, to 
establish an older Americans community 
service program. The new title would au- 
thorize a modest amount for develop- 
ment and operation of projects designed 
to provide opportunities for persons aged 
60 and over to render supportive services 
to children and older persons having ex- 
ceptional needs. 

The foster grandparent program, 
which has been administered success- 
fully by the Administration on Aging 
for over 2 years under a contract with 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
would be absorbed in the new program. 
It would continue to provide opportuni- 
ties for the elderly to engage in interest- 
ing, satisfying activities of benefit to 
deprived youngsters, while earning sup- 
plements to inadequate old-age incomes. 
It would be joined by additional pro- 
grams employing those over 60 to meet 
crucial needs of our society. 

Having been asked to introduce this 
bill, I offered it just as it came from 
Secretary Cohen of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in order 
that Senators will know exactly what 
the administration proposes. 

However, I am also offering an en- 
tirely separate amendment requiring 
that the Commissioner of the Adminis- 
tration on Aging report directly to the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

I am introducing this amendment be- 
cause of many criticisms I have heard 
about the HEW reorganization plan 
which last year made the Administration 
on Aging a component of a new HEW 
agency called the Social and Rehabili- 
tation Service. Leaders in the field of 
aging have told the Senate Special Com- 
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mittee on Aging and other units of the 
Congress that they are concerned about 
this reorganization because it may tend 
to downgrade the AOA. 

If the AOA is to be given broadened 
responsibilities as requested in S. 2677, 
the amendments introduced at the re- 
quest of the administration, the AOA 
should have the visibility and role en- 
visioned for it by the Congress when 
we passed the Older Americans Act. Ad- 
ditional legislation is needed to reaffirm 
the intent of the Congress, and I hope 
my amendment will be incorporated in 
the bill and that the bill as thus amended 
will become law during 1968. 


FISHERY RESOURCE STUDY 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement prepared for de- 
livery by the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
ore who is necessarily absent to- 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FISHERY Resource STUDY 
(Statement by Senator E. L. BARTLETT) 


Today the Senate acts on H.R. 17354, the 
Interior Department and Related Agencies 
Appropriations Bill of 1969. 

The bill as reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations totals $1,402,975,- 
800, about $8.7 million under the amount 
passed by the House. 

While the bill does not contain all the 
items I would wish, or fund numerous pro- 
grams as fully as I would want, I think the 
bill is fair in light of the budgetary con- 
straints imposed when Congress enacted 
H.R. 15414, which combined a tax increase 
with a $6 billion reduction in federal ex- 
penditures, I voted against H.R. 15414 for 
several reasons, one of which was my reluc- 
tance to see many important domestic pro- 
grams cut. As I said in a statement explain- 
ing my vote, I woud have preferred a larger 
tax without an accompanying budget reduc- 
tion. 

Reductions made by the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees in budget re- 
quests for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies provide some good ex- 
amples of the types of cuts which I feel 
should not be made. 

Construction programs for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the Division of Indian 
Health were reduced, as well as funds for the 
Bureau’s education and welfare services. 
Some important activities of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries were also reduced. 

However, despite such reductions I support 
H.R. 17354, for I know that first the subcom- 
mittee and then the full appropriations com- 
mittee strove to be as fair as could be in a 
difficult situation. It is the will of Congress 
that expenditures be cut, and the commit- 
tee lived up to that decision, reducing the 
administration’s requests in this bill by 
$174,136,500. 

I do want to call attention to one amend- 
ment the Senate made to the House version 
of H.R. 17354. This amendment, which I 
proposed to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, adds $300,000 to allow the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries to initiate a survey of 
resources in the Bering Sea and Gulf of 
Alaska. 

I hope the House conferees will accept this 
amendment, for it is important that such 
a survey be started immediately. 

In the Gulf of Alaska alone there is a 
fishery resource which can yield an estimated 
annual harvest of 2 billion pounds. As the 
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nation searches fer new sources of food and 
protein, as the world’s supply of food in- 
creases at a slower rate than the world’s 
population, such major sources of food and 
cheap protein must be developed. This sur- 
vey can give our fishermen the information 
they need to tap this resource more efficiently. 

Equally important, it will give this nation’s 
diplomats the information they need to ne- 
gotiate sound agreements with foreign na- 
tions whose fishing fleets sail these waters 
with increasing frequency. As the world’s 
largest importer of fishery products, as a 
nation with a considerable adverse balance 
of payments in fishery products, we can no 
longer afford to let such a resource go by 
default, either by not harvesting it our- 
selves or by leaving it to fishermen of other 
nations. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would be remiss 
if I did not pay tribute to two men who, as 
always, have worked so hard on this bill. 

I know I should pay tribute to the entire 
subcommittee, but this year everyone will 
understand if I limit my remarks to the 
senior senator from Arizona. This will be the 
last Interior Department Appropriations bill 
which Senator Hayden will have shepherded 
through subcommittee and full committee. I 
have always found the dean of the Senate a 
willing and cooperative worker and can best 
sum up my feelings by saying that he will 
be greatly missed. 

And as always, it gives me great pleasure 
to commend Paul Eaton, of the Appropria- 
tions Committee staff, for once again turning 
in a yeoman’s effort. 


THE STUDENT REVOLT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, now that 
the colleges and universities of our coun- 
try are recessing for the summer and are 
graduating thousands of students, we 
must remind ourselves of the recent dis- 
turbances on many of our campuses this 
past spring. We must remain aware that 
the discontent of many of the Nation’s 
students, and their alienation from 
society, does not end at summer vaca- 
tion. 

Recently Dr. Francis J. Horn, for- 
mer president of the University of Rhode 
Island, gave a poignant and thought- 
ful commencement address at Dean 
Junior College on the subject of student 
unrest on the campuses. In his address 
Dr. Horn pointed to the fact that al- 
though the recent riots were touched 
off by a demand for greater involve- 
ment by the students in the affairs of 
the institution, these riots were none- 
theless engineered by a minority of stu- 
dent activists who reject the traditional 
moral values of our society. Dr. Horn 
warned against this kind of nihilism and 
suggested that the generations must try 
to understand each other. He advised 
students to consider the wisdom of the 
older generation to recognize the limi- 
tations and complexities involved in 
change. While Dr. Horn stated that the 
“young do not have a monopoly on 
idealism and social consciousness,” he 
also advised adults not to overreact 
against all young people because of the 
arrogance and impatience of the few. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
text of Dr. Horn’s address, “The Student 
Revolt: A Defense of the Older Gener- 
ation,” in the hopes that we may all 
profit from Dr. Horn’s understanding of 
the situation, and that with this under- 
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standing we may all attempt to share in 
some of the untapped idealism and 
energy of the young people of today. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE STUDENT REVOLT: A DEFENSE OF THE 
OLDER GENERATION 
(Commencement Address by Dr. Francis J. 
Horn, Dean Junior College, June 9, 1968) 
It is a pleasure to be here at these com- 
mencement exercises and to share with you 
graduates and your family and friends the 
joy and satisfaction of this commencement 
day. I need scarcely remind you how proud 
your parents are today and how much you 
owe to them, many of whom have made sac- 
rifices to enable you to enjoy the advantages 
of a college education. You owe much also 
to your instructors here at the College, who 
have helped you lay the foundation for your 
further education or your occupational 
career. To them, just as to you, this grad- 
uation day is one of happiness and satis- 
faction, and they are proud of your achieve- 
ments these last two years which are being 

by the award of your associate 
degrees. For them, your teachers, and for 
myself, I congratulate you warmly upon your 
graduation today. 

This is the fifth commencement address 
I have given this season. But I am par- 
ticularly happy to be here for two reasons. 
One is that your president, Dr. Deyo is a 
friend of mine of some thirty years, and I 
am pleased to see him 1 this fine cen- 
tury-old institution, which like so many 
junior colleges in New England, began as an 
academy. The second reason I am so pleased 
to be here is that I am an old junior col- 
lege man myself. I began my work in col- 
lege administration in 1936 as head of a 
small, privately controlled coeducational 
junior college in New Haven, Connecticut, 
which I served until I entered the Army in 
1942. In retrospect, those years were from 
many angles the most exacting and satisfying 
of my education! career. They created in me, 
moreover, an abiding interest in the junior 
college movement, a deep appreciation of the 
role of the junior college in American higher 
education, and a lasting dedication to the 
enlargement and enrichment of junior col- 
lege opportunities throughout the country. 
I am happy, therefore, to be here today at 
this fine junior college of which you are about 
to become alumni. 

The natural happiness we all feel because 
of these graduation exercises, however, is 
tempered by the fact that this is a day of 
national mourning because of the tragic 
death of Senator Robert F. Kennedy. There 
can be no one in the United States who has 
not been shocked and revolted by this latest 
example of violence in our society. Our 
thoughts and prayers go out to his wife and 
children and to all members of the Kennedy 
family, who have suffered so greviously so 
often. This is neither the time nor the place 
to add to the eulogies of Senator Kennedy 
nor to try to assess his impact upon our 
time and the nation. Certainly there is no 
doubt as to his stature as one of the great 
leaders of his day. I do want to say, however, 
what I said about his brother, also cruelly 
struck down in mid-career, at a memorial 
service at the University of Rhode Island on 
November 25, 1963—that Robert F. Kennedy 
“should remain a continuing Inspiration to 
the youth of the world, especially to college 
students. His life and example should 
stand as a beacon to all our young people, 
calling them to lives of greater and nobler 
achievement.” 

Out of last week's tragedy may come some 
good, perhaps great good, if it leads us not 
just to a study of the reasons for the vio- 
lence of our time, important as that is as a 
means of removing the causes of such vio- 
lence—and to that end, President Johnson’s 
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new commission is an important step,—and 
not just to a physical and moral revulsion 
against violence, but more importantly, to a 
positive reaffirmation of the necessity for 
obedience to the law and the acceptance of 
this principle as a guide to all our actions. 
The issue is a grave one. Archbishop Cooke of 
New York, at the mass said in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral for Senator Kennedy when, as we 
later learned, he lay dying, asked: “How can 
our country survive the rising tide of violence 
we are experiencing?” And that same eve- 
ning, in his television address to the nation, 
President Johnson pleaded with us all: “So 
let us—for God's sake resolve to live under 
the law. Let us put an end to violence and to 
the preaching of violence.” 

In this connection, it is especially im- 
portant that there be a restoration of law 
and order on our college and university cam- 
puses, or American higher education and 
indeed all of American society will suffer ir- 
reparable harm. It is about the troubles 
which have been occurring on campuses here 
in the United States and around the world 
that I wish to speak to you this morning. 
The emphasis I wish to give in this consid- 
eration is indicated by the title I have given 
to my remarks: “The Student Revolt: A De- 
fense of the Older Generation.” 

Over a year and a half ago, in an article on 
student unrest published in a journal that 
goes to all college presidents, I warned that 
“we administrators are in for more student 
agitation of varying manifestations; certainly 
we shall face an increasing demand for 
greater involvement by students in the af- 
fairs of the institution, It is quite possible 
that violent student unrest will hit more 
campuses.” My crystal ball was clear, but even 
it did not perceive the extent of the eruption 
that have plagued and are still plaguing our 
campuses this spring. We of the older gen- 
eration must try to understand the causes 
of this student unrest and revolt, and to 
make an effort to bridge the generation gap 
which contributes to the difficulties. 

This gap has always existed. But certainly 
never before in our time has it been so ap- 
parent and its manifestations so widespread 
and violent, especially in our colleges and 
universities. This is not to say that riots and 
violence on college campuses are a new phe- 
nomenon, They have occurred since the uni- 
versities of Europe were established in the 
Middle Ages. Colleges in America have ex- 
perienced tumult and rebellion from their 
earliest days. Yet student protest, rioting, and 
violence in America have been mild com- 
pared to similar activities in universities in 
Europe, Asia, and Latin America, where it 
has sometimes resulted not only in turning 
out academic administrations, but even in 
overthrowing national governments. 

It seems to me, however, and to many 
observers of today’s collegiate revolt, that 
the current attitudes of students—or at least 
of the leaders of the student revolt—are dif- 
ferent from those of students in the past, 
that the violence is of a different order, and 
that the threat to our academic institu- 
tions is graver. I cannot share the calm of 
historian Will Durant, who at the com- 
mencement of Long Island University last 
week, “cautioned educators against being 
unduly alarmed over dissent on college cam- 
puses and the turbulence that is marking 
the 1960's,” which he referred to as “fool- 
ishness,” just “the mecsles of [your] intel- 
lectual growth.” 

I see in today’s attitudes and actions of 
“the activist students one of the most seri- 
ous problems our nation and the world is 
facing. If there is a further escalation of the 
breakdown of law and order, the flaunting 
of authority, the abandonment of the rule 
of reason, and the resort to violence, the very 
existence of our society is at stake. Premier 
Georges Pompidou of France underlined the 
gravity of the situation in pleading with 
French students for a return “to the voice 
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of reason.” “It is no longer the government 
which is at stake,” he declared, “nor our in- 
stitutions, nor even France. It is our civili- 
zation itself.” 

President Kirk of Columbia University, 
which has faced the most prolonged and cer- 
tainly most publicized trouble this spring, 
has stated: “Our young people in disturbing 
numbers appear to reject all forms of au- 
thority, from whatever source derived, and 
they have taken refuge in a turbulent and 
inchoate nihilism whose sole objectives are 
destructive. I know of no time in our history 
when the gap between the generations has 
been wider or potentially more dangerous.” 

In directing your attention to this prob- 
lem, I am speaking both to you graduates, 
who will become members of the older gen- 
eration all too quickly, you will discover— 
and to your parents and others of the older 
generation here, who cannot help but be 
puzzled and deeply disturbed at what they 
see happening at colleges and universities 
across the country. 

I realize, certainly, that this campus is 
not Morningside Heights, and that Dean 
Junior College is not the Sorbonne. This 
campus has not been ravaged by rioting and 
violence. But no campus, no matter how quiet 
it is, how isolated from the centers of student 
activism and student power, but will feel the 
effects of the student revolt. If campus dis- 
turbances are not curbed, outside forces will 
move against our colleges and universities, 
and they may well lose the traditional free- 
dom they have built up over the years. 
Legislatures, and the Congress have already 
moved to penalize students participating in 
demonstrations; alumni and friends of higher 
institutions are threatening to curtail or cut 
off their financial support. I am convinced 
that the American public will not long con- 
tinue to tolerate the excesses of students, to 
sustain their open attacks upon the founda- 
tions of our society; if the revolt continues, 
our citizens will increasingly deny the sup- 
port and the freedom which are essential to 
the health and vitality of American higher 
education. Thus, even Dean Junior College 
will inevitably feel the reaction against the 
student revolt. Therefore, it is not inappro- 
priate for me to speak about this serious 
problem here today. 

I shall not attempt to analyze the reasons 
for the revolt of today’s students. I want to 
point out, of course, that student activists 
are a minority of today’s students. It is esti- 
mated that only one or two percent are com- 
mitted activists, and only five to ten per cent 
participate in the demonstrations. Though 
the majority of today's college students are 
not actively involved in the demonstrations, 
most students do share the discontent with 
higher education of the activists and many 
their disillusionment with society. Unhap- 
pily, a substantial proportion of today's col- 
lege students do not trust their elders or the 
society they have created. 

It was at the 1964 disturbances at the 
University of California in Berkeley that the 
slogan “Don’t trust anyone over thirty” be- 
came popular. A Harvard-educated social 
psychologist at the Sorbonne, Professor Andre 
Levy, declared in connection with the recent 
student rioting in Paris: “There is a student 
mistrust of all adults, all parties, all systems, 
all established theories.” 

There is something very sad, at least for us 
oldsters, but for you young people, too, about 
this generation gap, this lack of trust. I sug- 
gest you graduates think about it. Examine 
your association with older people other than 
your parents Are there not such older people 
who have profoundly influenced your life— 
your high school principal, a camp director, a 
college professor here at Dean, a priest or 
minister, a neighbor—older individuals who 
have touched your life in a significant way 
and whom therefore you must trust and for 
whom you have affection? 

The first point in my defense of the older 
generation is this fact that even if young 
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people tend not to trust their elders collec- 
tively, they do trust some of them individu- 
ally. I urge you graduates not to cut yourself 
off from contact with your elders, but to 
P a gp —v»̃ ̃ ea Os toe 

and experience. Of course, young people 
really do this. The “sage of the New Left,” 
for example, Professor Herbert Marcuse, is 
seventy. He, of course, is also in revolt against 
contemporary society, which leads me to my 
second point in defense of the older genera- 
tion. Its members may be part of the Estab- 
lishment against which youth is rebelling, 
but many of the older generation, probably 
most of us, are unhappy over aspects of the 
society we inhabit. The consclence of man 
was not discovered by Mark Rudd or Rudi 
Dutschke or Danny the Red. The young do 
not have a monopoly on idealism or social 
consciousness, They did not discover justice 
and love, as Time points out in this week's 
cover story. Senators Fulbright and Morse 
and Gruening and many other distinguished 
elder statesmen have opposed the war in 
Vietnam and have spoken out against its 
immorality. Grandmothers and grandfathers 
have marched for open housing, for anti- 
poverty legislation, and for an end to racism 
and discrimination. Bishops too—both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, and surely they are pil- 
lars of the “Establishment”—have marched 
at the head of such processions, Useful as 
such protests are in calling attention to the 
ills of our time, they are not the answer to 
curing such ills. It takes more than criticism 
and demonstrations to modify society. 

My third point in defense of the older gen- 
eration is that they recognize this. Older peo- 
ple see all too clearly the gap between what 
is needed and hoped for to improve society 
and what has actually been achieved toward 
that goal. Yet the leaders of the older genera- 
tion go on day after day struggling to im- 
proye the quality of life, realizing that such 
improvement takes all the intelligence and 
good will and dedication they can muster and 
still will not bring in the perfect society. 
The older generation the limita- 
tions of the human condition. It realizes, for 
example, that overcoming “man’s inhumanity 
to man” is not a task of manning the barri- 
cades. Elders know that solutions to complex 
problems are not easy. They understand, too, 
that often there is no “yes” or “no” answer, 
no clear-cut distinction between the right 
answer and the wrong answer, and the older 
they get, the less certain they are even about 
the better answer. Many that God's 
help is necessary to the successful facing of 
problems. 

Youth, however, lacks the humility about 
life that experience brings. One of the most 
disturbing aspects of student revolt is the 
arrogance and self-righteousnens of its lead- 
ers. Like one student who comes courting my 
daughter, they are convinced that they 
“know,” as he tells me with no uncertainty. 
The result is that our young people are in- 
clined to be intolerant of anyone who dis- 
agrees with them, and convinced of the right- 
ness of their cause, they will interfere 
without compunction with the rights of 
others, including other students, who are op- 
posed to their views and their methods. 

My fourth point in defense of the older 
generation is that the world which it has 
made, certainly our part of it in the United 
States, with all its limitations, its injustices, 
indeed its evil, is not so bad as our youthful 
agitators maintain it is. I would remind you 
that the United States has the highest stand- 
ard of living known to history, I recognize 
that some one-fifth of our families, Negro 
and white, do not share in this abundance. 
Yet the significant fact is that far more do 
now than did in the past. The mere fact that 
some of you are here getting your degrees to- 
day is evidence of progress, since I doubt if 
all of your fathers and mothers enjoyed such 
educational opportunities. Nearly 50 per cent 
of our young people now go to college and the 
percentage continues to rise. Similar ad- 
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vances have been made in health, with the 
death rate the lowest in our history, and a 
decline in infant mortality alone of 13 per 
cent in the last four years. Social Security 
and Medicare surely represent progress in up- 
holding the worth and the dignity of every 
individual. We are making progress even in 
overcoming the problems of the central cities 
and the depressed rural areas. 

But our student revolutionaries are im- 
patient with the slow pace of such progress; 
in fact, they tend to see only the unattained 
goals. They attack the college and universi- 
ties because they believe them responsible 
for the ills of our society. The ultimate 
goal is the destruction of society, though 
they have a vague commitment to its re- 
demption. At the 1967 convention of the 
Students for a Democratic Society, one of 
its national secretaries maintained that so- 
ciety is hopelessly corrupt, and that our 
institutions of higher education contribute 
to that corruption through their corpora- 
tion-orlented graduates and their technical 
know-how, which makes our chrome-plated 
civilization possible. Consequently, colleges 
and universities must not just be reformed, 
they must be revolutionized. Next comes 
society. “It is time,” a strike committee at 
the University of Minnesota declared, for 
us to attack the cancer that plagues our so- 
ciety.” 

Unlike those of their elders who recognize 
the ills of society without despairing of 
society itself, yet are trying to do some- 
thing about these ills, the student revolu- 
tionaries have little by way of a positive 
program, no specific blueprint for the better 
society they envisage, except a demand that 
students be in on decision-making. The 
older generation has tried to make a better 
world, not by pulling society down, but by 
working at reforming it and remaking it 
closer to the heart’s desire. And American 
society today, with all its faults, constitutes 
the best society the world has seen in its 
long history. 

My sixth and final point in defense of the 
older generation is that over the centuries 
society has accepted certain values which it 
has discovered to be desirable for a stable 
and viable existence. These traditional 
values cannot be willy-nilly tossed out the 
window, as many young reformers desire, 
or our society will come tumbling down of 
its own accord and our civilization be de- 
stroyed just as surely as if someone triggered 
the nuclear bomb. These are the values 
which we have inherited from our Greco- 
Judaic-Christian tradition. We think of them 
in such phrases as “truth, goodness, and 
beauty.” They are embodied in our doctrine 
of Christian charity, and in the Biblical ad- 
monition to “love thy neighbor,” to “do 
justly and to love mercy and to walk hum- 
bly with thy God.” 

I believe in the traditional moral values 
of our society, though I recognize that we do 
not live up to them. That does not destroy 
their validity as a goal to strive for. We of 
the older generation are more inclined to 
want to hold on to these values, even while 
cognizant of our lapses from them, than do 
our students in revolt. Unlike the Barnard 
student and her boy friend, for example, we 
still believe in marriage, imperfect though 
the marriage state may be, and believe that 
both society and the individual are better 
off adhering to the practice. 

As of the older generation, therefore, see 
our college students, at least the most vocal 
and visible of them, rejecting these values, 
indeed of rejecting our society, we cannot 
help fear for the future. We are deeply trou- 
bled by the nihilism and the thrust toward 
anarchy that seems to motivate the leaders 
of student activism. It is this which troubles 
us elders the most and which we under- 
stand the least. 

But generations must try to understand 
each other—your generation and our genera- 
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tion; and let me remind you graduates again 
that you will be surprised how quickly you 
will reach thirty and become part of the mis- 
trusted generation yourselves. We must also 
try to learn from each other, to work to- 
gether for the common good, to build mutual 
respect, and, to trust each other. From their 
elders and from experience, young people like 
you graduates will have to learn that the 
world is not any man’s oyster, nor even his 
cup of tea; that with freedom goes re- 
sponsibility, and that no man can do pre- 
cisely as he wishes. Yet the expectation of 
such freedom seems increasingly to motivate 
students. 

What should we of the older generation 
and you of the younger generation learn 
from this spring of student discontent? We 
should learn that higher education in 
America will never be the same again—even 
here at Dean; that every effort must be 
made in our colleges and universities by 
students, faculty, and the administration to 
avoid the type of disturbance which has dis- 
rupted Columbia and other institutions, that 
colleges and universities must restore the 
appeal to reason in place of the resort to 
violence in the settling of disputes. 

But if the colleges and universities are to 
avoid a breakdown of law and order, if they 
are to recognize the legitimate complaints of 
students as against the extravagant demands 
of a handful of student agitators, they must 
recognize a changed role for students. The 
administration must listen to students and 
consult them. But it must do more. Ad- 
ministrators must involve students in deci- 
sion making in the areas of most direct 
student concern, such as rules governing liv- 
ing conditions and, to a certain extent, the 
nature of the curriculum. But this does not 
include “co-decision” with the administra- 
tion and trustees in such matters as the 
location of buildings, the setting of fees, the 
establishing of budgets, the investment of 
funds, or the employment and promotion of 
professors. Contrary to the claim of some of 
the militants, the college or university does 
not belong to the students, is not operated 
solely for their benefit, and must not be 
turned over to them. Both the institutions 
of higher education and society in general, 
however, must tap consistently and seriously 
the enthusiasm and idealism of the younger 
generation, even its wisdom and experience, 
limited though these may be. 

Surely, we elders must respect our students, 
try to understand them, learn to work with 
them to improve our educational institutions 
and our society in general. Conversely, you 
of the younger generation and many of you 
graduates will be continuing as students in 
the senior colleges and universities, must 
recognize that the older generation is not all 
hypocritical, self-seeking, and venal, that it 
has learned some useful and practical things 
from experience, that it has acquired wisdom 
worth heeding, that its members have hopes 
and ideals and are committed to working for 
a better world for all individuals and all na- 
tions, and that collectively it is to be trusted. 
Somehow, together we must find the way to 
bridge the generation gap and to join forces 
to work for the better world which we all 
desire. 

You young people graduating today have a 
special opportunity to help bring about such 
a world. Never before has society had such 
need of your talents and your energies and 
your commitment to creating an improved 
society. Your Alma Mater has given you a 
good education. You are well prepared to 
fulfill your roles in a rapidly changing yet 
fascinating world. Time this week says that 
“the cutting edge of this (year’s) class in- 
cludes the most conscience-stricken, moral- 
istic, and perhaps, the most grad- 
uates in U.S. academic history.” I hope you 
will help that promise to be realized. I con- 
gratulate you upon your graduation today, 
urge you to remain true to the high ideals 
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you have experienced here, and wish you 
Godspeed in whatever lies ahead of you. 
Francis H. Horn. 


TRIBUTE TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the District 
of Columbia Government deserves great 
credit for the manner in which it 
handled the termination of the Resurrec- 
tion City encampment here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital this past Monday,.and the 
tense situation that developed in various 
parts of the District Monday evening. 

Mayor Washington, Deputy Mayor 
Fletcher, Mr. Murphy, the Director of 
Public Safety, Police Chief John Layton, 
and all the men of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department, and the Mayor’s entire 
official family merit high commendation. 

Due to the well-prepared and well-ex- 
ecuted plans of the District and Federal 
authorities, Resurrection City was closed 
without serious incident. 

In the more than 300 arrests that fol- 
lowed, the city’s policemen demonstrated 
admirable effectiveness and appropriate 
restraint. 

Later in the day, tense conditions de- 
veloped as restless groups and crowds 
began to assemble in parts of the city 
that were heavily damaged in last April’s 
riots. 

Mayor Washington acted with com- 
mendable speed. A curfew was imposed 
between 9 p.m. Monday night and 5:30 
a.m. Tuesday to clear the streets. Heavy 
contingents of police moved onto the 
scene. The District of Columbia National 
Guard was ordered in, and Federal troops 
were alerted and prepositioned in case 
they were needed. 

The Mayor acted wisely. He used the 
force needed to prevent a threatening 
situation from getting out of control. 

Mr. President, I was in touch with 
Mayor Washington’s command center at 
District Police headquarters during the 
critical hours Monday night. The Mayor 
and his principal advisers were on duty 
directing operations throughout the 
night. They had also been there the pre- 
vious night into the early hours of Mon- 
day morning preparing for the closing of 
Resurrection City. 

A member of my staff kept the vigil 
with them throughout much of Mon- 
day night, and I am pleased to convey 
to the Senate the glowing reports I have 
received about the high efficiency of their 
operations throughout the emergency. 

Under Mayor Washington’s able and 
dedicated direction, I think it is clear to 
all that the District responded firmly and 
well to a very trying set of circumstances. 

In emergencies like this, there is little 
we in the Congress can do, except keep 
in touch and rely on the judgment of 
the District officials in whose hands the 
safety of the city is reposed. 

The Nation’s Capital was in good and 
capable hands in this emergency. 
Prompt, effective action forestalled any 
major outbreaks of violence and law- 
lessness. 

Again, I want the Record to show my 
high commendation of the Mayor and 
his administration for their excellent 
performance over the past 3 days. 
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PRAISE FOR VICE PRESIDENT HUM- 
PHREY’S LEADERSHIP IN OCEAN 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we are en- 
tering an era of intense interest and ex- 
panded activity in the exploration of the 
oceans and in the use of ocean resources 
to benefit mankind. The United States, 
I am happy to say, is taking a leading 
position in this new age of the oceans. 
In technological advancement, in seek- 
ing an orderly legal regime for the oceans, 
and in seeking international coopera- 
tion in ocean exploration, the United 
States is taking important initiatives. 

I think it is fine, Mr. President, that 
the time, the energy, the inspiration, 
and the hard work Vice President 
HUMPHREY has contributed in this vital 
field should be properly recognized. The 
prominent, vigorous role being played by 
the United States in ocean affairs is in- 
deed a direct refiection of the leadership 
that has been given by Vice President 
HUMPHREY. 

We all know of the compelling de- 
mands that are made on the time of a 
vice president. Among the many duties 
of that office is the responsibility of serv- 
ing as chairman of the National Council 
on Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development, the coordinating body for 
our national oceanologic program. A vice 
president could easily content himself 
with being a titular chairman, serving in 
name only. But not Vice President Hum- 
PHREY. He has plunged into this area 
with all of his immense energies, his tact, 
his leadership, and his willingness to 
probe and to seek farsighted solutions to 
seemingly insoluble problems. 

Despite the many other pressures of 
his office, not a week has gone by that 
he has not devoted some thought, some 
energy to ocean affairs, always assisted 
by the very able executive secretary of 
the Council, Dr. Edward Wenk, Jr. 

I would like to cite just two recent in- 
dications of the vigorous leadership in 
ocean affairs being provided by Vice 
President HUMPHREY. 

A week ago, the Vice President pre- 
sented a report on progress being made 
in the administration’s forward-looking 
proposal for an International Decade of 
Ocean Exploration in the 1970's. 

The report, Mr. President, is a very 
encouraging one. It indicates that the 
response to this imaginative proposal 
among the major maritime nations has 
been quite favorable. 

As one who is convinced that the 

oceans and their resources offer a most 
promising avenue for promoting interna- 
tional cooperation and understanding, I 
have heartily supported the proposal for 
an International Decade, and I am heart- 
ened by Vice President HumpnHrey’s re- 
port. 
I am particularly encouraged by the 
favorable response given by the officials 
of the Soviet Union who were consulted 
in Moscow by Dr. Wenk. 

While the Soviets obviously were not 
prepared at this point to make firm 
commitments, the Vice President re- 
ported: 

The similarity of interests of the U.S. and 
the U.S.S.R. for expanding man's understand- 
ing of the oceans and for enhancing the de- 
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velopment of ocean resources provided the 
basis for a frank discussion with five differ- 
ent organizations interested in marine af- 
fairs. 


A similarity of interests was also found 
in discussions with five other maritime 
nations. 

I think this report is a good omen for 
international cooperation in peaceful ex- 
ploration of the oceans, and I commend 
the Vice President for his vigorous pur- 
suit of the proposal. 

A second major initiative by the United 
States involves establishment of a legal 
regime for international order in the 
deep oceans. 

The Ad Hoc Committee To Study 
Peaceful Uses of the Sea-Bed and Ocean 
Floor Beyond the Limits of National Ju- 
risdiction, to which I have the honor of 
being a Senate adviser, is now consider- 
ing this complex and vital issue at the 
United Nations. The U.S. representatives 
to the ad hoc committee last week pre- 
sented a significant statement of the U.S. 
position on the general principles that 
should govern nations in ocean explora- 
tion and exploitation. 

Vice President HUMPHREY summarized 
the U.S. position yesterday—Monday— 
in a message to the third conference of 
the Law of the Sea Institute, now being 
held at the University of Rhode Island. 

In his message the Vice President em- 
phasized the need for international 
agreements to guide ocean activities. 

Ocean activities are intensifying through- 
out the world— 


The Vice President said— 
and international accord on oceanic matters 
is increasingly needed to anticipate and pre- 
vent potential conflicts and to advance world 
order and economic development at home and 
abroad 


Mr. President, as the author of a pro- 
posed Ocean Space Treaty which I in- 
troduced as Senate Resolution 263, I 
want to commend the Vice President for 
his excellent statement to the Law of the 
Sea Institute. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
port of the Vice President on the Interna- 
tional Decade of Ocean Exploration, a 
supporting memorandum by Dr. Edward 
Wenk, and the statement by the Vice 
President to the Law of the Sea Institute 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Executive Office of the President, 
National Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development, Washington, 
D. C., June 18, 1968] i 

VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY REPORTS ON RE- 
SPONSE TO PROPOSAL FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DECADE OF OCEAN EXPLORATION 
Vice President Humphrey today released 

the following report on the response of other 

nations to President Johnson’s proposal of 

March 8 for an International Decade of 

Ocean Exploration. 

“As Chairman of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment, I am pleased to announce that the 
preliminary international response to Presi- 
dent Johnson's proposal of March 8 to launch 
an International Decade of Ocean Explora- 
tion during the 1970's has been quite favor- 
able. The proposal was discussed at recent 
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meetings of the Committee on Fisheries of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
Executive Committee of the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization, and the Bureau and 
Consultative Council of the Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographic Commission. There 
was general support for the concept of an In- 
ternational Decade of Ocean Exploration— 
accelerated international efforts to expand 
cooperation between scientists, to increase 
knowledge of food resources, and to identify 
new sources of fuels and energy. 

“On June 13th, the Bureau of the Con- 
sultative Council of the Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission, which included 
representatives from 15 nations, reviewed the 
Council’s report on the Decade which I re- 
leased on May 29th. The Bureau and Con- 
sultative Council considered the proposal for 
a Decade as ‘a useful initiative for broaden- 
ing and accelerating such investigations and 
for strengthening international cooperation, 
A recommendation was accepted endorsing 
the concept of ‘an expanded, accelerated, 
long-term, and sustained program of explora- 
tion of the oceans and their resources, in- 
cluding international programs, planned and 
coordinated on a world-wide basis, expanded 
international exchange of data from nation- 
al programs, and international efforts to 
strengthen the research capabilities of all in- 
terested nations.’ The Chairman was re- 
quested to inform the Secretary General of 
the United Nations that ‘the Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographic Commission is pre- 
pared to play a leading role for the planning, 
development, implementation, and coordina- 
tion of such an expanded program.’ 

“In addition to these international meet- 
ings, during the past several months we have 
been consulting directly with all countries 
with maritime interests concerning their 
views for such a program. As a further step, 
Dr. Edward Wenk, Executive Secretary of the 
Council, has just completed a two-week visit 
to Moscow, London, Bonn, and Oslo where he 
explored the proposal in some detail with 
officials of these nations. He has reported to 
me that in each of these cities he received a 
favorable response to the substantive aspects 
of the program. The similarity of interests 
of the US and the USSR for expanding 
man’s understanding of the oceans and for 
enhancing the development of ocean re- 
sources provided the basis for frank discuss- 
sions with officials of five different Soviet 
organizations interested in marine affairs. 
In London, Bonn, and Oslo, similar common 
interests were quickly identified, and the im- 
portance of expanded oceanic efforts to sci- 
ence, to economic development, and to in- 
ternational understanding was recognized, 
All agreed on the need to strengthen inter- 
national planning and coordinating mech- 
anisms, and particularly on the necessity to 
broaden the base of the Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission which can serve 
as a focal point for oceanic research. In view 
of the broad interest in these developments, 
I am releasing the highlights of Dr. Wenk's 
report. 

“In the weeks and months ahead we shail 
continue to discuss with other nations the 
further development of the concept of an 
International Decade of Ocean Exploration. 
This week the UN ad hoc Committee on the 
Seabed and the Scientific Committee on 
Oceanic Research will consider the Decade, 
and later this summer it will be discussed 
by the UN Economic and Social Council and 
by the Commission on Maritime Meteorology 
of the World Meteorological Organization. 

“Meanwhile, the Marine Sciences Council 
has asked the National Academy of Sciences 
and the National Academy of Engineering 
to prepare preliminary recommendations 
concerning the scientific aspects of the US 
contribution to the Decade, with particular 
emphasis on scientific objectives and priori- 
ties and the relationship of scientific achieve- 
ments to national goals. 
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“I welcome the enthusiasm with which 
the Decade is being received, and I am grati- 
fied that other nations have found the pro- 
posal consistent with their interests. We look 
forward to a continuation of this spirit of 
close collaboration, for the seas can and 
must serve the interests of all mankind.” 
[A Memorandum from the Executive Office 

of the President, National Council on 

Marine Resources and Engineering Devel- 

opment, Washington, June 15, 1968] 

To the Vice PRESIDENT. 

From Edward Wenk, Jr. 

Subject: Consultations Abroad on Interna- 
tional Decade of Ocean Exploration, 

I am pleased to submit a report on the 
highlights of my consultations in Moscow 
during the week of June 3 and in London, 
Bonn and Oslo during the week of June 10— 
to elaborate the President’s proposal for an 
International Decade of Ocean Exploration 
and to gain support of the concept at forth- 
coming meetings of various international 
bodies. 

In each city, I urged that all nations: 

a. participate in the Decade; 

b. support the concept at forthcoming in- 
ternational meetings, including meetings of 
the UN ad hoc Committee on the Seabed 
and of the Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission (IOC) of UNESCO; 

c. work toward establishment of appro- 
priate international planning and coordi- 
nating mechanisms. 

Five meetings were held in Moscow in- 
volving two technical ministries, the Foreign 
Office, the State Committee for Science and 
Technology and the Academy of Sciences, 
All discussions were conducted with cordial- 
ity and candor and in the spirit of examining 
substantive issues. I suggested that the So- 
viet contribution to the Decade might ap- 
proximate the US. contribution of about 20 
ships annually at the beginning. 

The Soviet reaction indicated that they 
clearly understood the Decade concept. Also, 
they seemed to consider that all substantive 
elements of proposal have merit—including 
the need for a long-term, sustained, and in- 
tensified program of scientific and resource 
exploration, with increased data exchange 
from national programs and with some ex- 
peditions internationally planned and co- 
ordinated on a world-wide basis. They agreed 
that such a program would benefit economic 
development, especially of fisheries and con- 
tinental shelf resources, and they supported 
implementation through existing interna- 
tional bodies, with a key role for interna- 
tional planning assigned to the Intergovern- 
mental Oceanographic Commission. The 
Soviets reserved their position on adoption of 
specific programs, apparently needing high- 
est level internal support because of budget- 
ary implications. 

Reactions in the other three capitals were 
quite similar. 

Subsequently, the USSR, Germany, and the 
UK participated at the June 10-13 meeting 
of the IOC in London, where a formal recom- 
mendation was adopted which endorsed the 
Decade concept and informed the UN Sec- 
retary General of the readiness of the IOC 
to play a leading role in such a program. 

While plans remain to be worked out dur- 
ing the next 18 months or so regarding pro- 
gram content, priorities, timing, national 
participation and coordination, each of the 
nations expressed interest in developing a 
continuing dialogue with the U.S. on ocean- 
related matters. 

In summary, intensified, miulti-lateral 
ocean exploration and development could 
furnish a potent mechanism for advancing 
world understanding—through explicit acts 
of international cooperation and collabora- 
tion. In the months and years ahead, it may 
prove—as you and the President have said— 
to be another vital step toward peace. 
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[Telegram] 
Mr. F. Don JAMEs, 
Acting President, 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R.I. 

As Chairman of the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment, I extend my very best wishes for a 
successful Law of the Sea Conference. Ocean 
activities are intensifying throughout the 
world, and international accord on ocean 
matters is increasingly needed to anticipate 
and prevent potential conflicts and to ad- 
vance world order and economic development 
at home and abroad. Your deliberations can 
be of considerable assistance in identify- 
ing the issues and analyzing the legal con- 
siderations which will receive international 
attention in the months and years ahead. 

For example, right now the United Na- 
tions’ ad hoc Committee on the Seabed is 
debating the legal aspects of activities on 
the deep ocean floor. Last fall we proposed 
development by the United Nations of legal 
principles which could serve as a guide to 
states in the exploration and use of the 
deep ocean floor. This process has now begun. 

As we stated last week, we believe there 
should be established as soon as practicable 
an internationally agreed precise boundary as 
to what constitutes the deep ocean floor, 
taking into account the Geneva Convention 
on the Continental Shelf. However, agreement 
can be reached on general principles ap- 
plicable to the deep ocean floor even before 
this boundary is delineated. 

It is our view that international arrange- 
ments governing the exploitation of the re- 
sources of the deep ocean floor should include 
provisions for the following: 

The orderly development of resources of 
the deep ocean floor in a manner refiecting 
the interest of the world community in the 
development of these resources; 

Conditions conducive to the making of in- 
vestments necessary for the exploration and 
exploitation of resources of the deep ocean 
floor; 

Dedication as feasible and practicable of a 
portion of the value of the resources recov- 
ered from the deep ocean floc: to world or 
regional community purposes; and 

Accommodation among the commercial and 
other uses of the deep ocean floor and ma- 
rine environment. 

I know that you will also turn your at- 
tention to the need for strengthening the 
international legal framework for fishing and 
the increasing importance of considering 
the economic as well as the conservation as- 
pects of international fishing agreements. 

Your past deliberations concerning marine 
resources have been valuable to all of us con- 
cerned with our marine science policies, and 
I look forward to receiving the results of 
your current deliberations. 

HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


PRAISE FOR THE PRESIDENT'S 
ACTION IN SIGNING THE CRIME 
BILL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I wish to 
applaud President Johnson for signing 
the Safe Streets and Crime Control Act 
of 1968 despite his strong feelings that 
certain sections of the act were both un- 
wise and potentially dangerous. 

The President acted wisely in deter- 
mining that the bill, while not a solution 
to the entire problem, is a step toward 
the prevention and control of crime in 
our country. He weighed the good fea- 
tures against the bad and decided that 
enactment of the bill would be in the 
interest of every law abiding citizen. 

This act represents a necessary step 
forward in stemming the tide of lawless- 
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ness which has become all too frequent a 
pattern throughout the country. In 
achieving this urgently desired result, 
one feature of this act should not go un- 
noticed among the more controversial 
provisions. I refer to the provisions of 
title I which provide assistance to State 
and local law enforcement authorities in 
their efforts to prevent and.control crime. 

Title I authorizes $400 million in Fed- 
eral grants over a 2-year period for plan- 
ning and launching action programs to 
strengthen our local law enforcement 
agencies. This procedure recognizes the 
role of the Federal Government to assist, 
but not to supplant, local efforts in the 
war on crime. I trust that this feature of 
the act will provide new impetus to the 
continuing efforts of State and local law 
enforcement agencies. 

With better training, with improved 
technology, with the full support of 
elected officials on the State and local 
level, and most importantly with the full 
support of the public, our law enforce- 
ment officials will be better prepared and 
better able to do the job we expect of 
them. 


PRESENTATION OF AWARD TO 
PROF. HOWARD MARRARO 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, we all share 
a sincere concern and belief in the ideals 
of education and in the ideals of inter- 
national peace, and it is a notable event 
therefore when a distinguished citizen is 
cited for his work in their behalf. Last 
year Prof. Howard Merraro, professor 
emeritus of Italian at Columbia Univer- 
sity, was honored for his devotion to 
these ideals and for his outstanding con- 
tributions in the field of education and 
in the promotion of international peace. 

Professor Marraro has distinguished 
himself in the past as “an outstanding 
educator, a citizen, a member of various 
educational institutions and societies, 
and a leader in his community.” I am 
delighted that Professor Marraro re- 
ceived this special recognition for his ef- 
forts as an educator and as a humanitar- 
ian. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the proceedings 
of the ceremony at which Professor Mar- 
raro was awarded the Grand Cross and 
the accompanying diploma of the Eloy 
Alfaro International Foundation of the 
Republic of Panama, an award which 
many distinguished Senators have also 
been honored to receive. 

There being no objection, the proceed- 
ings were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CEREMONY HELD AT THE PRESENTATION OF THE 
GRAND Cross OF THE ELOY ALFARO INTER- 
NATIONAL FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
PANAMA TO Pror. Howarp R. MARRARO, 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF ITALIAN AT COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 
On Monday, May 29, 1967, at a brief cere- 

mony held at the New York Office of the Eloy 

Alfaro International Foundation, of the Re- 

public of Panama, Professor Howard R. Mar- 

raro was presented with the Grand Cross and 
the accompanying diploma of the Founda- 
tion. The presentation was made by Dr. 


Herman A. Bayern, the American Provost of 
the Foundation. The p of the Founda- 


tion is to perpetuate the principles of justice, 
truth, and friendship among the peoples and 
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nations and seeks to promote moral values 
with personal integrity. Professor Marraro 
received the award for distinguished services 
to education and the promotion of interna- 
tional relations and understanding among 
peoples, 

In delivering the Invocation, Dr. L. Lester 
Beacher, stated: “I welcome you all at this 
gathering to honor one of the educators of 
this country. Before proceeding I invite you 
to rise and evoke the blessings of our Lord. 
Our most holy and glorious Lord God, great 
architect of the universe, we ask Thee to 
send Thy blessings upon us all, especially 
upon our guest of honor who merited this 
through hard labor in human and public 
service. We ask Thee these blessings in Thy 
holy name. Amen.” 

Dr. BEACHER. At this point I should like to 
present an individual who has labored hard 
to maintain the glory and reputation of the 
name of General Eloy Alfaro, twice President 
of Ecuador. In his memory the Eloy Alfaro 
International Foundation of the Republic of 
Panama has been established. In order that 
we may all have a better understanding of 
the workings of this Foundation and the 
Teasons why we are honoring certain indi- 
viduals of outstanding personality, I should 
like to present to you a gentleman who will 
tell us about the work of this great Founda- 
tion, It is my great pleasure and privilege to 
present Dr. Herman A. Bayern, the American 
Provost of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation of the Republic of Panama—Dr. 
Bayern. 

Dr. Bayern. Thank you, Dr. Beacher. 
Ladies and gentlemen, and distinguished 
Professor Marraro. We are gathered here this 
morning in the City of New York, to honor a 
very outstanding and distinguished educa- 
tor, Dr. Howard R. Marraro and present to 
him the highest honor of this Foundation, 
namely, the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross Award 
and diploma. We are here this morning, to 
honor you, Dr. Marraro, in testimony first 
of our faith in the ideals of American de- 
mocracy; secondly, in our devotion to the 
cause of universal education as the bulwark 
of these ideals; and thirdly, because of our 
confidence in the cooperation of all the peo- 
ples of the Western Hemisphere and in the 
preservation of human freedom and peace 
among all the peoples of the world. Such 
was the patent of the life of our immortal 
Eloy Alfaro, the great democrat of Ecuador. 
As President of Ecuador, at the turn of the 
century, he expanded and furthered educa- 
tional institutions in his own country. He 
appealed to the Spanish monarch to estab- 
lish peace and to grant the people of Cuba 
the freedom for which he yearned and bled. 
Now those same people of Cuba pray once 
more that somehow, by Divine guidance, 
they will again see their freedom restored, 
the freedom that Dr. Castro and the Soviet 
Union wrested from them in direct viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

The Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
of the Republic of Panama encourages the 
dissemination of permanent political and 
moral values of the Americas. Eloy Alfaro 
was the most outstanding Ecuadorian in the 
Western hemisphere. The action he exerted 
at the service of his country was instru- 
mental in spreading the highest aspirations 
of half of the globe, namely: to spread edu- 
cation among his countrymen, to banish the 
exploitation of man by man, to act for the 
defence of liberty, regardless of frontiers; 
and to enact American public laws for the 
betterment of mankind, It is interesting to 
note that this great Ecuadorian statesman 
was responsible for the separation of Church 
and State which a later administration en- 
acted into law so that in Ecuador there is 
today the same separation of Church and 
State as we have in our beloved country. 

The Eloy Alfaro International Foundation 
has neither political nor lucrative purposes. 
Its sole purpose is to pay tribute to the 
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memory of Eloy Alfaro and make available 
all knowledge of his life and works as a 
statesman and liberator. 

Our guest of honor, Dr, Marraro, has been 
awarded the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and 
Diploma by unanimous yote of the Board of 
Dignitaries in recognition of his distinguished 
contribution to culture and humanity and of 
his outstanding merit in the field of educa- 
tion, and of his activities on behalf of worth- 
while endeavors and the further recognition 
of his efforts toward the establishment and 
promotion of international peace. Eloy Alfaro 
was a citizen not only of his native Ecuador, 
but of all the Americas. His personal integ- 
rity, his unwavering defence of the principles 
of truth and justice and of friendship among 
nations, his self-control and self-sacrifice 
that were marked by a quarter of century of 
unflagrant service to his fellow men—these 
qualities extended way beyond the confines 
of his own beloved country—Ecuador. 

He was a rebel and a conspirator, but his 
rebellion and conspiracy were directed 
against hatred, injustice, discord, and 
tyranny. He was the leader of a generation 
fired with the hope and desire that respon- 
sible political action would enhance the pros- 
perity of his country and the welfare of his 
people. 

It is most fitting, therefore, for us this 
morning, that we of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation, that in honoring our 
distinguished guest of honor, we are honor- 
ing ourselves, for we have selected to re- 
ceive this highest award a great American 
humanitarian and educator. No one can 
doubt the limitless faith of Dr. Marraro in 
the ideals of democracy and in his belief that 
it was not from human hands, but from the 
great Creator, that every man, woman, and 
child derives the inherent rights of human 
liberty and happiness and to equal oppor- 
tunities for education. These have been the 
principles which have guided the life of our 
distinguished educator, Dr. Marraro. It is this 
0 ty alone, a priceless possession of 
truth, that can make man free. No one can 
ever be unaware of the indefatigable sery- 
ices of Dr. Marraro to the cause of peace in 
this hemisphere and throughout the world. 

It is fortunate that these vital factors in 
the life of our distinguished guest of honor 
are recorded for the entire world to witness 
in a life-time of service as an outstanding 
educator, a citizen, a member of various edu- 
cational institutions and societies, and a 
leader in his community. We know of no 
one who, by his dedicated services to man- 
kind and to the cause of international peace, 
has more fully and brilliantly earned this 
great honor. You know, my dear Dr. Marraro, 
that you now join the very select and dis- 
tinguished group of Americans who have 
been similarly honored in the past. They in- 
clude the late presidents John F, Kennedy, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Herbert Hoover, 
former Presidents Dwight Eisenhower, Harry 
S. Truman, and President Lyndon Johnson, 
vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, and 
other dignitaries, such as F.B.I. Director 
J. Edgar Hoover, former Governor W. Averell 
Harriman, the late General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, Senators Mansfield, 
Dirksen, Kennedy, Javits, Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, the Hon. Charles J. 
Tobin Jr., the United States Commissioner 
of Education, the Honorable James E. Allen 
Jr., the Hon. Albert Conway, and others. 
These great citizens typify the caliber of men 
who hold this high honor. It now gives me 
great pleasure and it is an honor and privilege 
for me to call on my distinguished American 
Deputy Provost, Dr. L. Lester Beacher, an 
outstanding scientist, to carry out the deter- 
mination of the Board of Dignitaries to in- 
vest you, Dr. Marraro, with the Grand Cross 
and the Diploma of the Eloy Alfaro Interna- 
tional Foundation. Dr. Beacher. 

Dr. BEACHER. Dr. Howard R. Marraro, please 
step forward, and with the permission of the 
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American Provost, Dr. Bayern, I shall ask 
Dr. Domenick Ierardo of the Faculty of the 
University of Connecticut to assist me in 
investing Dr. Marraro with the jewel of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation. It 
gives us pleasure to present to you, by virtue 
of the authority invested in us, the Grand 
Cross of the Eloy Alfaro International Foun- 
dation with all the rights and privileges 
thereto appertaining. God bless you, and 
congratulations, 

Now we will call on another American 
Deputy Provost, a very distinguished man in 
the fleld of psychology, to translate the Di- 
ploma from Spanish into English, Dr. Gess- 
mann, 

TRANSLATION OF THE DIPLOMA 


Dr. Gessmann. “Thus one goes to the 
Stars. The Eloy Alfaro International Foun- 
dation, in recognition of the special services 
rendered by Dr. Howard R. Marraro in sup- 
port of the objectives of this Institution, has 
awarded to him its Grand Cross. In witness 
whereof, this Diploma, with the seal of the 
Foundation, is presented in the City of Pan- 
ama, in the Republic of Panama, on the 
28th day of January 1967. Signed by the 
President, Director General, and Secretary 
of the Foundation.” 

Dr. BEACHER. Thank you, Dr. Gessmann. 
And now is gives me great pleasure to call 
on our distinguished educator and humani- 
tarian, Dr. Marraro, to say a few words. 

Dr. Marraro, Dr. Bayern, Dr. Beacher, Dr. 
Gessmann, Dr. Ierardo, and my colleague 
Professor Anthony Tudisco: I accept with a 
deep sense of humility the high honor that 
you have bestowed upon me: the Grand 
Cross and Diploma of the Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation of the Republic of 
Panama. I am truly overwhelmed with joy. I 
desire to express my profound gratitude to all 
those who have deemed me worthy of this 
honor, In a very special manner, I am grate- 
ful to you, Dr. Bayern, for the pleasure you 
have given me in conferring this top honor 
on me in person, When I was first invited to 
submit my curriculum vitae to the Board of 
Dignitaries of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation, so that it could determine my 
qualifications for the award, I desisted from 
doing so, because I did not then, nor do I 
now, consider myself worthy of this great 
honor, which has also been conferred upon 
really great Americans and which, therefore, 
in a sense, places me in the company of the 
select and elite group of distinguished 
American citizens who have been so honored 
before me. I am, in all sincerity, Dr. Bayern, 
deeply touched. 

This tribute to my modest, very modest, 
achievements in the field of education and 
in fostering good-will and understanding 
among the nations of the world, will serve as 
an incentive and inspiration to intensify my 
work and to dedicate my life to carry out the 
principles and ideals of Eloy Alfaro Inter- 
national Foundation of the Republic of Pa- 
nama, namely, the perpetuation of prin- 
ciples of justice, truth, and friendship 
among all peoples and nations of the world 
and the promotion of moral values with per- 
sonal integrity. 

Since I am being honored for the work I 
have done in education and international 
relations, I must acknowledge that in all I 
have done, I have been constantly supported 
by the untiring efforts and selfless devotion 
and dedication of my good and dear wife 
Helen Haley Marraro. She has been, Dr. Bay- 
ern, and this is no exaggeration as my col- 
leagues from Columbia know so well, an 
ideal and exemplary life companion, 

Again, Dr. Bayern, I wish to thank you 
and my colleagues here, for the part each 
of you had in bestowing this award upon 
me. It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
we may all help in restoring peace and 
goodwill in our very troubled world today. 
Thank you very much. 

Dr. GessMANN. Thank you for the very in- 
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spiring acceptance speech. I just want to call 
attention to the fact that I received this 
honor which Judge Conway bestowed upon 
me at the Hotel Astor, in the presence of 
250 distinguished personalities from all over 
the world, in recognition of my efforts to 
promote world peace through prayer. In 
other words, all my life, I've taken my in- 
spiration from the old and the new Testa- 
ment and the sermon on the Mountain 
preached by Christ, And, therefore, to con- 
clude this dignified and outstanding cere- 
mony, I call on our Deputy American Pro- 
vost to recite a prayer and a benediction. 

Dr. BEACHER. May the Lord bless us all 
and lift His countenance upon us and cause 
His face to shine upon us and may the Lord 
grant throughout the world peace, especially 
today in this troubled world where many 
are trying to upset the normal sense of life. 
May Thou, oh Lord, grant them wisdom and 
understanding that they too can carry out 
Thy holy work, peacefully and understand- 
ably, and bless our guest of honor, Dr. 
Howard R. Marraro, and his dear wife, and 
all of us, and guide our footsteps safely back 
to our homes in peace. Amen. 


PRESENTATION OF HENRY MEDAL 
TO FRANK AUGUSTUS TAYLOR 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to the career and 
achievements of Mr. Frank Augustus 
Taylor, who has taken major responsi- 
bility for the development of the Smith- 
sonian Museum ot History and Technol- 
ogy, the first of its kind in America. 

“Mr. Museum,” as he is called, has been 
instrumental in making the Smithsonian 
Institution what it is now. Mr. Taylor 
has been in the service of the Smith- 
sonian for the past 46 years, and has dur- 
ing that time worked toward transform- 
ing the Institution from a “nation’s at- 
tic” into the finest and most complete 
repository of national history in the 
United States today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
article entitled Smithsonian's Mr. Mu- 
seum,“ which was published in the Eve- 
ning Star on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of the Henry Medal to Mr. Taylor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 4, 1968] 
SMITHSONIAN’S MR. MUSEUM—HE KNEW 
Ir WHEN 
(By Herman Schaden) 

It has been half a century or more since 
a Washington boy nam-d Frank Augustus 
Taylor first visited the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, not to explore its museums, but to pedal 
his kicycle over the labyrinth of paths that 
beguiled youths of that day. 

The youngster must have pedaled to the 
right place. Tomorrow the Smithsonian 
honors Taylor with its highest award, the 
Henry Medal, for 46 years of service dur- 
ing which he rose from a laboratory ap- 
prentice to director of the U.S. National 
Museum. 

Named for the Smithsonian’s first secre- 
tary, Joseph Henry, the medal is being con- 
ferred on a Smithsonian personality for the 
first time. The presentation will be made at 
4 p.m. by Sen. Claiborne Pell, D-R.I., in the 
Great Hall of the Old Castle. 

REALLY WAS ATTIC 

Slender and dapper at a youngish 65, 
endowed with vocal chords pitched an octave 
lower than Cesare Siepi’s, Taylor has earned 
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the sobriquet of “Mr. Museum“ for a num- 
ber of accomplishments. 

The public probably will remember him 
longest for the Museum of History and 
Technology, which he envisioned and saw 
through from conception to realization. But 
he also had a major hand in transform- 
ing the Smithsonian from an institution 
without an exhibits staff to one noted for its 
attractive displays. 

“When I came hure in 1922 the Arts and 
Industries Building really was the Nation’s 
Attic—the First Ladies’ Gowns packed in 
with the airplanes and military equipment.” 
Taylor recalled. “It was the neighborhood 
museum of its day, a place for the Southwest 
people fighting their way up from poverty. 

“At that time the center of interest was 
natural history. But Carl Mitman, whom 
I succeeded as head curator in engineering, 
thought there should be a museum of 
science and industry.” 

After Mitman left, Taylor began a long 
fight to put substance into the dream for a 
Museum of History and Technology, the 
first of its kind in America. It was nearly 10 
years from his first proposal until Congress 
saw the light in June 1955. He got up book- 
lets picturing the deplorable condition of 
the Nation’s Attic and sketching the bright 
hope of the future. 


A BELIEVER IN LUCK 


“I’m a believer in luck and I must say 
everything was just right the day we finally 
got on the right track. It was a beautiful 
April day and a couple of staff people from 
the House Public Works Committee decided 
to see for themselves what the building site 
was like. 

“They succeeded in interesting the com- 
mittee chairman, who just happened to be 
a Civil War buff, which did not hurt either. 
He at first was reported as seeing no chance 
for the bill, but reported it out anyway, and 
the next session of Congress appropriated $36 
million.” 

Most of another 10 years found Taylor im- 
mersed in the detailed planning of the hand- 
some marble building. Before its doors 
opened in January 1964, he could recite 
chapter and verse of everything that was to 
go into its 48 halls. 

Taylor also saw to it that the edifice con- 
tained more than the physical evidence of 
America’s civil and technological progress. 

g a glaring gap in the history of 
science and technology, he recruited curators 
and research scholars who have been con- 
tributing to a growing catalog of attractive, 
scholarly publications. 

A leader in the International Council of 
Museums, Taylor has devoted much of his 
energies in recent years to aiding the estab- 
lishment and improvement of other 
museums, In addition to 1,000 requests for 
help in this country each year, the Smith- 
sonian staff has a worldwide commitment. 

Taylor’s trouble-shooting has taken him 
to Korea, Iran, Mexico, India and other 
countries to share with developing museums 
his practical experience. 


BORN ON CAPITOL HILL 


Born in a home his grandfather built on 
Capitol Hill, since usurped by a Senate park- 
ing lot, Taylor went through old McKinley 
Manual Training High, where his physics 
teacher required that students take a Bu- 
reau of Standards mechanical engineering 
exam, 

Taylor must have done all right. The 
Smithsonian asked if he wanted a job, he 
accepted and has been there ever since while 
taking engineering and law degrees from 
George Washington, MIT and Georgetown. 

For one year he taught mechanical engi- 
neering at Catholic University. One of his 
students, as coincidence would have it, was 
James C. Bradley. 

“Thirty years later the Smithsonian was 
looking me over as a possible assistant sec- 
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retary,” Bradley recalled. “I heard this deep 
bass voice and asked the source of it Didn't 
you teach at Catholic in 19287” 

That's how Mr. Museum and the Smith- 
sonian’s present first assistant secretary were 
reunited after three decades. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 17734) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] such time as he may 
need, not to exceed 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia is recognized for not 
to exceed 10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, I feel that the Defense 
Department budget is not sacrosanct. 

I have voted to reduce spending by the 
Department of Defense by some $1 bil- 
lion so far this year, and I expect that I 
probably will vote for more reductions in 
the Defense Department. 

Now we come to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
which would have the effect of reducing 
the amount of bombing that could be 
done in South Vietnam, or in regard to 
the Vietnamese war, by B-52 aircraft. 

What are the facts? 

Mr. President, the fact is that we are in 
a major war. 

The fact is that we have more than 
500,000 Americans in Vietnam. 

The fact is that we have suffered 181,- 
000 casualties in Vietnam. 

The fact is that during the past 5 
months one-third of all those casualties 
have occurred. 

The fact is that American casualties 
there are still mounting. 
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The fact is that infiltration from the 
North is up sharply. 

Our special envoy to the negotiations 
in Paris announced today that infiltra- 
tion from the North to South Vietnam 
was 29,000 during the month of May. 
That compares with an average, over a 
period of time, of somewhere around 
8,000. 

The fact is that our Defense Depart- 
ment estimates that during the months 
of June, July, and August there will be a 
tremendous increase in infiltration from 
the North. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder if the Senator 
knows or has at his fingertips the number 
of troops the United States sent to South 
Vietnam during those same periods. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not know 
the number of new troops we sent in that 
period. The number of troops currently 
in South Vietnam is, roughly, 525,000 to 
530,000. At the end of last year, as I 
recall, the total U.S. troops were around 
500,000. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator know how 
many North Vietnamese troops there are 
in South Vietnam? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am not cer- 
tain enough to quote a figure, particularly 
because the amount of infiltration has in- 
creased so sharply in the last few months. 
As I mentioned a moment ago, the May 
figure—which I did not have until a 
moment ago—is estimated at 29,000 in- 
filtrators from the North into the South. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so I may clarify the point? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. With reference to the 
particular question asked by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, I can inform him 
that we presently have in South Vietnam 
533,000 American servicemen. Following 
the Tet offensive in January, there was 
an additional deployment of 24,500, 
which are included in the figure of 533,- 
000 that I just stated. 

Does that answer the question? 

Mr. GORE. Yes. The point I was 
really trying to make was that when 
North Vietnam sends combat troops in- 
to South Vietnam, whether they are re- 
placements or new troops, we seem to 
have a way of calling that infiltration; 
but when the United States sends an 
equal or a much larger number, we do 
not call it infiltration. I do not call it 
infiltration. The matter of definition, 
however, is something of interest. 

Mr. PASTORE. It all depends. From 
my point of view—and there are those 
who might disagree with me—I think 
it is clear that it is not the American 
objective to increase or accelerate the 
war. It is our objective to deescalate, if 
we possibly can, and bring about a 
ceasefire. But the Tet offensive was not 
the initiative of the United States, nor 
was the siege of Khesanh the initiative of 
the United States. It is because of those 
two factors that we are brought to the 
point today where we must oppose this 
particular amendment. 

The point I make here is that if the 
North Vietnamese and Vietcong would 
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only slow down a little bit—and we have 
been prayerfully waiting for that mo- 
ment—it would be possible to bring some 
of these 533,000 Americans home. 

I realize that there have been addi- 
tional deployments on the part of the 
United States, but it has only been re- 
sponsive to the unilateral initiative on 
the part of North Vietnam. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield for a reply? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. I, too, intend to vote 
against the amendment, but I rose only 
to raise the question of definition of 
numbers and of infiltrators. While, as the 
able Senator from Rhode Island says, the 
United States has 533,000 troops in South 
Vietnam, I believe the record will show 
that North Vietnam has—I believe that 
was the last official estimate I saw—85,- 
000 troops in South Vietnam. So I hope 
the designation of infiltrators“ and in- 
filtration” will not in any way prejudice 
the peace talks in Paris. We are sending 
additional troops into South Vietnam, 
and so are the North Vietnamese. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. GORE. I think it would be well if 
both sides would stop. 

Mr. PASTORE. I say “amen” to that. 
If we could only do it, I would say 
“hallelujah.” 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the point I was trying to raise was that 
our men there are in greater jeopardy 
today than they were last month. They 
are in greater jeopardy today than they 
were the month before. They are in 
greater jeapordy today than they were 
last January. It is the American soldiers 
in Vietnam that I am so deeply concerned 
about. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that the 
American soldier in Vietnam is becoming 
the forgotten man. All I can do is make 
a feeble speech every once in a while on 
the floor of the Senate; but with what 
little I can do, I am going to try to 
focus attention on the fact that 
the American soldier in Vietnam is in a 
more difficult position today and our 
casualties are greater today than they 
have ever been since that long war 
began—the longest war, incidentally, in 
which this Nation has been involved. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE, I merely want to make 
the observation, in compliment to the 
Senator from Virginia, that his is not a 
little voice on the floor of the Senate. It 
is a worthy blast from the trumpet of 
Gabriel. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. I appreciate his comment. 

May I say also, in connection with the 
problems which our Nation faces in 
Vietnam, that free world shipping going 
into Haiphong is running at a rate dou- 
ble what it was last year. And may I say 
also, Mr. President, that Soviet shipping 
going into Haiphong is running at a rate 
50 percent greater than it was last year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 10 minutes have expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Will the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island yield me 4 addi- 
tional minutes? 
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Mr. PASTORE. I give the Senator 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, I thank the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. President, in regard to the pending 
amendment, none of us knows—certainly 
the Senator from Virginia does not 
know—how much bombing is needed to 
protect the 533,000 Americans in South 
Vietnam. I do not believe any Member of 
the Senate can say how much bombing 
is necessary to protect those men. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I concur in the sentiment 
the Senator has just expressed. I ask 
him, is that not in fact a tactical ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I was just getting around to making that 
observation. I think it is a matter of 
tactics. It is not a question of policy. 

I believe the Senate needs to concern 
itself more with policy. One of my great 
complaints against the Senate and Con- 
gress is that we have abdicated to the 
Chief Executive in matters pertaining to 
policy—foreign policy and other policy 
matters as well. 

But this is a matter of tactics; and 
it seems to me we would be utterly wrong 
to attempt, on the floor of the Senate, to 
say what tactics should be used in Viet- 
nam. The point raised by the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee is, I 
think, an excellent point, and one which 
I am glad he raised, because I believe it 
dramatizes the whole point of the pend- 
ing amendment, which is whether or not 
the Senate wishes to get into what tactics 
we shall use in Vietnam, and how much 
bombing we shall do in a particular case, 
in attempting to protect our men and do 
whatever is necessary to be done. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I am grateful for the able 
speech the Senator is making. I join him 
in opposing the amendment. 

With respect to policy, as the able 
senior Senator from Virginia is aware, I 
have resisted this country’s policy in 
Vietnam. I have questioned it over a 
period of years. I believe in so doing I 
was within the proper function of a 
U.S. Senator. 

But the men who are there are there 
in consequence of a policy which, though 
I disapprove it, has nevertheless been 
the policy of the Government. The sol- 
diers are there, not by their wish, but at 
the command of their Government, and 
I do not wish to withhold bombs, am- 
munition, artillery, weapons, equipment, 
or whatever they need to execute this 
mission, erroneous as it may have been 
as a matter of policy. It is a mission as- 
signed to them, and I wish to see them 
execute it with maximum efficiency and 
with maximum safety to themselves. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Tennessee states the case so much 
better than I could that I should like to 
adopt his words as my own. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I wish the Senator 
from Tennessee had been here yesterday 
to hear the point I tried to make. I, too, 
have had my qualms about Vietnam, and 
whether or not we should have been in- 
volved there in the first place. But the 
Senator has put his finger right on the 
problem. I think it would be a tragic mis- 
take for us to try to make the Senate of 
the United States a war room, to attempt 
to decide what kind of strategy we are 
going to follow. 

I think if Senators believe our policy 
ought to be changed, they should do 
whatever they can about changing the 
policy; but as long as our boys are there, 
we should not do anything which will 
serve in any way to demoralize our 
troops. We must promote their safety 
and do everything we possibly can to 
assist them while they are there. As the 
Senator from Tennessee has pointed out, 
they are not there by their own choice, 
and most of them would rather be at 
home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 additional minutes have expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator from 
Virginia wish more time? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. One minute. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
summed up the case so well that I shall 
not proceed further, other than to ex- 
press the hope that the Senate will not 
take any action which can be construed 
as further serving to make those men in 
Vietnam the forgotten men. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call be taken out of both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that under the unanimous-consent 
agreement we will vote on the pending 
amendment no later than 2 o' clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct . 

Mr. PASTORE. I further understand 
that the time is to be equally divided 
between the opponents and proponents 
of the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, thus 
far only the opponents of the pending 
amendment have debated the measure. 
How much time have we consumed and 
how much time is ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
opponents of the amendment have 26 
minutes remaining, and the proponents 
have 42 minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I hope 
that my colleagues will take note of 
that fact. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


am ani 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. The time 
may be taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordred. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield me 10 
minutes? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall sup- 
port the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to cut a significant amount of 
money, $268 million, from the supple- 
mental appropriation to escalate the 
bombing of Vietnam. 

As I have made abundantly clear on 
other occasions, I am opposed to further 
escalation of all kinds of the war in Viet- 
nam. I strongly support the effort to cut 
the total military budget of $82 billion 
by at least 10 percent. 

I point out again that at the end of 
World War II our military budget to- 
taled $15 billion. At the height of the 
Korean war, it totaled $50 billion. It now 
totals $82 billion. Of that amount $30 
billion is for the war in Vietnam. And, 
to me, under the present circumstances 
this is too much. 

If I thought that there was any signifi- 
cant support in the Senate for an amend- 
ment to strike all of the extra money for 
Vietnam, I would introduce it. But I know 
full well that my colleagues are not yet— 
although I hope they soon will be—in a 
mood to support such an amendment. 

The next best thing is to vote for the 
Proxmire amendment to make it abun- 
dantly clear that I at least am opposed 
to any escalation of the war in Vietnam 
and think, on the contrary, that our ef- 
forts there should be deescalated in the 
interest of reaching a diplomatic or a 
Political solution rather than pursuing 
this folly of continuing to escalate the 
war in the vain hope that we can win a 
military victory. 

I was really shocked the other day, 
after the peace negotiations began, to 
find that the generals in Saigon were 
mounting an operation entitled “Opera- 
tion Complete Victory.” Obviously, the 
operation now having been over for 3 
weeks or more, it failed of its objective. 

I believe it is high time, Mr. President, 
that we call the generals and the ad- 
mirals and the Pentagon to task and tell 
them that our primary mission in Viet- 
nam at the moment is to do what we can 
to hold on to what we have, to cease 
these search-and-destroy missions, and 
to hold our expenditures in lives and in 
fortune over there to an absolute mini- 
mum. For that reason, I shall support 
the Proxmire amendment. 

But I also believe that our military 
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budget should be cut in many other ways, 
too. And I should like publicly now to sup- 
port the position taken on the floor of 
the Senate yesterday by Senator Mans- 
FIELD and Senator SYMINGTON, who asked 
for a troop cut in Europe. We presently 
have 3,400,000 men under arms, and 
only 560,000 of them are in Vietnam. 
Where, one may ask, are the other ap- 
proximately 2.8 million men, and what 
are they doing? 

I would hope very much that when 
the appropriations bills come before the 
Senate, we will cut very substantially 
from our troop size the men under arms 
and the enormous numbers—well over a 
million men—in civilian personnel who 
are supporting our Armed Forces. 

So I commend Senator MANSFIELD and 
Senator SYMINGTON for the position they 
took yesterday in asking for a troop cut 
in Europe, for the very good reasons 
which they gave at the time and which 
I shall not attempt to elaborate. 

On an allied subject, Mr. President, I 
was gravely disappointed that the day 
before yesterday we were unable to de- 
feat the efforts of the military-industrial 
complex, with its congressional allies and 
its Pentagon allies, and were unable to 
put a stop to the deployment of the anti- 
ballistic missile. To be sure, we lost that 
vote, and lost it by a not insignificant 
margin. But I am confident that, in the 
end, the American people are going to 
turn against the folly of this spending 
for a system which is really no good, as 
practically every knowledgeable scien- 
tist—including the five major able scien- 
tists whose statement I placed in the 
Recorp just before the vote on the anti- 
ballistic-missile system—has concluded. 
The conclusion is clear: The anti-ballis- 
tic-missile system is no good and is a 
waste of money. Accordingly, I regret 
that the vote went as it did. 

I was happy to see in the New York 
Times this morning an editorial en- 
titled “Billions for Insecurity,” which I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BILLIONS FOR INSECURITY 

In the name of security, the Senate has 
voted to inaugurate a missile defense system 
that will entail an eventual cost of $40 to 
$100 billion and can serve only to increase 
the insecurity of Americans. 

The Administration's decision to line up 
with Congressional proponents of the anti- 
ballistic missile program and with the power- 
ful defense lobby marks a shameful surrender 
to political expediency—a betrayal of its own 
better judgment. : 

Former Defense Secretary McNamara and 
leading scientists have said that the Sentinel 
antiballistic missile system cannot prevent a 
devastating Soviet nuclear attack. Its sole 
effect is to heighten the risks and the cost of 
the balance of terror. And, certainly, common 
sense argues that Sentinel is not needed 
now—if ever—to deter a vastly inferior and 
recently retarded Chinese nuclear threat. 

This major new escalation of the nuclear 
arms race squares poorly with President 
Johnson's fervent plea for strict gun controls 
at home and his recent pledges to the United 
Nations to “search for an agreement that will 
not only avoid another costly and futile es- 
calation of the arms race, but will de-escalate 
it.” 
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How can a government that rashly wastes 
resources on such a perilous military boon- 
doggle hope to persuade its own citizens and 
other nations to limit their arms acquisi- 
tions? 

The decision to throw away precious bil- 
lions for such delusive protection is doubly 
unfortunate in a period when the poor, 
evicted from Resurrection City, are being told 
that the need for governmental economy 
forces delay in programs of easing urban and 
rural poverty. 

Such topsy-turvy priorities also result in 
curtailed American aid for the overseas de- 
velopment programs that are the world’s best 
hope for peace and stability. 

In the name of sanity, no start up this new 
nuclear ladder should be made without more 
effort to engage the Soviet Union in a mutual 
moratorium on such nondefense systems. 
Moscow’s rebuffs to recent overtures by Pres- 
ident Johnson must not be accepted as proof 
that the only course left is one of aggravated 
danger to both nations and the world, 


Mr. CLARK. I shall quote one para- 
graph from the editorial: 

The decision to throw away precious bil- 
lions for such delusive protection is doubly 
unfortunate in a period when the poor, 
evicted from Resurrection City, are being 
told that the need for governmental economy 
forces delay in programs for easing urban 
and rural poverty. 


The editorial then refers to our “topsy- 
turvy priorities’—a good phrase for a 
condition which I deplore and to which I 
have frequently referred on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, our priorities are out of 
gear; they are out of kilter; they are 
driving America to disaster; and unless 
Congress awakens, and awakens soon, to 
the critical condition in which we find 
ourselves, I fear, indeed, for the safety 
and well being of our country. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
and I thank the Senator from Wisconsin 
for his courtesy. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania for 
his remarks. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, the time to be taken out 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Intyre in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is recognized. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
amendment (No. 856) to H.R. 17734, pro- 
posed by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
would reduce the funds available in the 
supplemental appropriations which are 
applicable to the “emergency fund 
Southeast Asia.” 

The specific effect of this amendment 
would reduce the amount of support and 
operating funds that can be used for our 
B-52 sorties in South Vietnam. An expe- 
rienced Air Force general has called this 
action something similar to sending sol- 
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diers into combat without rifles or 
ammunition. 

Let me quote some statistics on the 
B-52 performance to show how valuable 
these sorties are to the allied efforts 
against the enemy south of the DMZ. The 
effectiveness of these B-52 sorties was re- 
cently evaluated in a JCS study con- 
ducted during May 1968. The study 
showed that while there is insufficient 
evidence to estimate the total enemy 
killed in action, at Khesanh alone, there 
were at least 7,000 enemy killed and ap- 
proximately 10,000 men wounded. The 
study members pointed out that it was 
very difficult to penetrate the jungles to 
actually observe even greater effects 
which they believe occurred. 

During an 18-month period of B-52 
sorties they have proven their value par- 
ticularly during bad weather and night 
operations when other aircraft are 
grounded. Since January 1, 1967, there 
have been 10,000 secondary explosions 
observed during the B-52 strikes. This is 
another excellent evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the B-52 bombing. Further- 
more during this time there have been 
only 10 instances of “short rounds” into 
friendly areas. 

The JCS study members concluded 
that the present sortie level of B-52’s is 
the maximum sustainable under present 
funding, and the number is insufficient 
to provide the heavy strike power needed 
to extend the battle area to all lucrative 
targets south of the DMZ. 

It is interesting to note that General 
Westmoreland stated, before he left 
South Vietnam, that it would have been 
impossible to accomplish what his forces 
did accomplish on the Vietnam battle- 
fields without the important support of 
the Strategic Air Command. He went on 
to say: 

The B—52 strikes have contributed far more 
than is appreciated. Even the SAC com- 
manders are not fully aware of the value of 
their important contributions. 


He estimated that the B-52 attacks 
against the North Vietnamese had saved 
“many thousands of lives of American 
soldiers and marines.” 

Mr. President, in view of this JCS 
evaluation to which I have referred and 
to testimony of General Westmoreland, 
the commander, MACV, I urge that we 
kill this amendment and give our fight- 
ing men what they need to fight the war 
in Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina just said that the adoption of 
this amendment would be like sending 
our soldiers into combat without rifles 
or ammunition. The figures overwhelm- 
ingly show how inaccurate that state- 
ment is. 

The fact is that if the amendment is 
agreed to we will have this situation. 
We had in 1966 $1.9 billion appropriated 
for air launched ordnance; that is, pri- 
marily gravity dropped bombs, and 
some guided missiles. In 1967 that figure 
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was increased to $2.5 billion. In 1968 it 
went to $3.1 billion. The foregoing figure 
is for the current year. 

The House of Representatives is now 
considering and the Senate is going to 
act shortly—we expect it to be next 
month—on the Defense appropriation 
bill. That bill provides for $3.5 billion 
for bombing. If we pass this supple- 
mental bill it would set up the amount 
to $3.768 billion. 

As I pointed out yesterday, we have 
already, even at the past level of bomb- 
ing, dropped enough bombs on North 
Vietnam and South Vietnam so that we 
have dropped more bombs on Vietnam 
than we dropped in all theaters in World 
War II, including Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and all of the theaters. 

Mr. President, my amendment would 
not cut back the bombing. As a matter 
of fact, if I said at any time that it would 
limit the bombing to last year’s level, I 
was wrong. It would simply limit the 
escalation in the bombing, so that the 
argument that passage of the amend- 
ment would be like sending men into 
combat without rifles and ammunition 
is ridiculous. 

One of the most effective arguments 
made by General Wheeler, Secretary 
Nitze, and the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, has been that this is 
needed to help us in a situation like 
Khesanh, where we were able to de- 
liver a real Sunday punch with B-52 
bombing. The Senator from South Car- 
olina, a few minutes ago, said that we 
were able to kill 7,000 North Vietnamese 
at a minimum, and probably more than 
that, and that we were able to deliver 
Khesanh from siege. We did it at a 
level of $3.1 billion of air ordnance ap- 
propriated and available. Now we are 
going to have $3.5 billion available and 
thus, I submit, certainly we will have 
plenty to meet a similar situation that 
might develop during the coming year. 

What concerns me, and concerns me 
very deeply, is that if we put on no 
limits whatsoever, if we say the sky is the 
limit, and give a blank check to the Air 
Force to use however it wishes, which is 
what we will be doing if we refuse to 
question the amount they ask, then it 
seems to me, in the pursuit of what may 
seem to them to be a legitimate military 
objection, we will deliver such a tonnage 
of bombs on South Vietnam that we will 
destroy so many homes, so many farms, 
so many rice paddies, that the stability 
of South Vietnam and the possibility 
that the support of the peasants in South 
Vietnam who will be upholding our posi- 
tion, who will be non-Communist, who 
will favor an independent government, 
who will favor the kind of stability we 
support and for which our men have 
been fighting and dying, will evaporate. 

This is not an amendment to limit 
military action, so that we lose. It is an 
amendment to attempt to put on a limit, 
so that we can win. 

I submit that we cannot win if we 
drop such a tonnage of bombs that we 
destroy the possibility of developing a 
viable country in South Vietnam. 

The Vice President of the United States, 
in an interview in the New York Times, 
said that the whole purpose of military 
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action in Vietnam is to create a situa- 
tion in which we can have constructive, 
political negotiations and engineer a 
political settlement. 

I submit that what we will be doing by 
not limiting the bombing will create a 
situation where we cannot have that 
kind of settlement. 

Almost obscured in any kind of debate 
on national defense is the amount to be 
made available. I am not ashamed to say 
that we should try to save money wher- 
ever we can, including national defense 
where we can do so; $268 million is not 
a trivial amount. We have debated pro- 
posals many times on the floor of the 
Senate in the past providing for far less 
than that. 

Two hundred sixty eight million dol- 
lars is a tremendous amount of money. 
As I pointed out, it is almost as much as 
we appropriate for Headstart, for 678,- 
000 young people in the entire country. 
It is a very large amount of money. 

I think this is most appropriate in the 
light of the remarks made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] yesterday, the majority whip, 
when he said that, after all, we are not 
dropping these bombs in populated 
places, that many of the bombs are being 
dropped to take out some bridge or a 
jungle trail where we think there may 
be Vietcong. 

This is sheer waste. I think it is per- 
fectly proper for Congress to attempt to 
take appropriate measures which can 
save money, including the Department 
of Defense, and including the Air Force, 
to make them as efficient as possible, and 
recognize that this enormous amount of 
money, the billions and billions of dol- 
lars we make available for bombing, 
should be used in some kind of reason- 
able and sensible fashion. 

The principal point I make today is 
that the amendment would help to ar- 
rest the self-defeating policy in Vietnam. 
It would also help to begin to stop us 
from destroying a country we are try- 
ing—and I think nobly—to save. 

Let me reiterate that I do not consider 
myself to be a dove. Certainly my critics, 
if anything, have labeled me a hawk. I 
have supported the administration on the 
war. I debated the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon three times, once in Ore- 
gon, and twice in Wisconsin, on the sub- 
ject of the war, in which I defended the 
administration and he opposed it. 

I do not believe in the enclave theory. 
I believe we have military power and that 
we must use it. That is the name of the 
game. But there comes a time when we 
should recognize what we are doing with 
that military power. This is not simply 
a tactical decision, certainly not entirely, 
not the implications of it. It is a policy 
decision. It is a policy decision because 
if we say we can go on with unlimited 
bombing in a country we are trying to 
save, we must recognize that the conse- 
quences will be to destroy the possibility 
of having the kind of stable situation 
which is essential if we are going to have 
a peaceful, possibly independent, possibly 
a non-Communist—we hope—South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
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Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, in vot- 
ing upon the amendment now before the 
Senate, my judgment will be resolved in 
favor of making certain that our men in 
South Vietnam shall have the full bene- 
fit and protection of the mechanical 
military equipment in our possession, ex- 
cepting use of the nuclear bomb at this 
time. 

In other words, I will resolve my doubts 
in favor of providing the moneys needed 
to buy the mechanical equipment which 
will spare some of the lives of our Ameri- 
can boys in Vietnam. 

If the amendment had come before the 
Senate prior to the Paris conference, at 
which our hopes were awakened that 
progress would be made towards the 
achievement of peace, I would join the 
Senator from Wisconsin in advocating 
the adoption of his amendment. 

But, we have the sad spectacle of news 
coming out of the Paris peace confer- 
ence, that we have deescalated but the 
North Vietnamese have escalated. 

For 3 years, I have been listening to 
arguments on the floor of the Senate, 
that if the United States would de- 
escalate its military operations, North 
Vietnam would look favorably upon it 
and peace would be achieved. 

‘The very contrary has happened. 

The movement of our planes into 
North Vietnam has been materially re- 
duced. We have indicated clearly our 
purpose to achieve a political settlement 
of the dispute. 

However, instead of getting a favor- 
able response from the North Viet- 
namese, we have provided North Viet- 
nam with the stimulus to escalate its 
efforts, a stimulus to send more men in 
from North Vietnam against our men. 

This morning, as I was coming down- 
town by automobile, I listened to the 
radio. The announcement was made that 
from 7,500 to 15,000 North Vietnamese 
are in movement toward Saigon. We 
have reduced our efforts. North Vietnam 
has increased theirs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I have 1 more 
minute? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We can suffer that 
condition for a time, but I respectfully 
submit to my associates in the Senate 
that, in fairness to our men, we cannot 
allow the North Vietnamese to increase 
their attacks while we indicate, by con- 
gressional action, our purpose not to fully 
use the mechanical military equipment 
in our possession. 

I want to repeat that if this amend- 
ment had come before the Senate prior 
to the Paris Conference, I would have 
voted for it, but the voice is clear from 
North Vietnam to every reasonable 
minded inhabitant of the United States: 
“While you deescalate we will escalate. 
While you reduce your supply of Air 
Force attacks North Vietnam will in- 
crease its supply of men, of equipment 
obtained from Russia and of military 
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forces provided by the North Viet- 
namese.” 

Deescalation by the United States and 
escalation by North Vietnam can only 
lead to disaster. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I just 
want to add this one point, with as much 
emphasis as possible. In my opinion, the 
adoption of the amendment would un- 
dermine and stagnate, and finally de- 
stroy, the peace conference negotiations. 
I do not believe there is any doubt about 
this. This would be a clear signal that 
we are pulling down and eventually 
would be pulling out. 

I do not believe we will ever make any 
progress at the conference table until we 
are more than holding our own on the 
battlefield. The side that is winning with 
arms, it will be winning at the peace 
table; and if we are losing in arms, we 
are going to be losing at the peace table. 

Like it or not, we must stick to our 
guns and not desert our efforts while we 
are at the peace table. We must resort 
to everything that proves necessary and 
desirable for the maintenance of our 
position. As long as we are in battle, we 
must not withdraw the battle weapons. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. How much time is left 
to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has 14 minutes. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has 13 
minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
begin by saying that I agree thorough- 
ly with what the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has just said. If the Senate serious- 
ly wants to knock the Paris peace nego- 
tiations in the head, it can do it on the 
forthcoming rolicall. I just ask any of 
you, as serious minded, realistic men, 
what would you do if you were the Hanoi 
negotiator and suddenly your adversary 
announced to the world, and voted in 
the U.S. Senate, that we were going to 
deny whatever ammunition is required 
to protect the men we now have fight- 
ing in Vietnam? 

I think the Senate should consider 
this matter in all its ramifications very 
seriously, because I honestly believe that 
if we adopted this amendment we would 
be making one of the greatest blunders 
in the entire history of congressional 
action. 

Once before, during the Civil War, 
they talked about having a congressional 
committee on the conduct of the war. 
This is the first time since those sorry 
days that Senators are seriously consid- 
ering such a move again. There is not 
any more certain, positive, or direct way 
to waste lives and money and the chances 
of victory in any war than to have a 
committee of nonmilitary legislators try- 
ing to tell the military experts how to 
fight and when to fight, and certainly 
no more definite way to lose the conflict 
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than to tell them they can shoot only 
so many bullets per month or drop so 
many bombs per month or to limit their 
activities to certain financial limits in 
terms of their military requirements. 
That would be a cruel stab in the back of 
every American serviceman in Vietnam 
while this war is underway. 

For heaven's sake, if we want to give 
up in Vietnam, if we want to say we have 
lost, let us say so and bring out our men 
and get out of Vietnam entirely. But let 
us not adopt an act which makes 500,000 
American men in uniform hostages be- 
cause the Congress thinks our field com- 
manders ought to drop only so many 
bombs a month or shoot only so many 
bullets a week to protect the lives of our 
fighting forces in Vietnam. 

I can understand that there are those 
who get discouraged and have a defeatest 
attitude and want to give them a Com- 
munist victory in Vietnam. We always 
have had people in every war who are 
concerned about the ability of this coun- 
try to win. We are always going to have 
some. 

I can also understand those who have 
completely lost confidence in the John- 
son-Humphrey administration to the 
point that they do not believe in anything 
they are doing; that they think they are 
incompetent to win the war or choose 
the right people or make the right deci- 
sions—even on how much they require to 
survive. So, in complete defeatism, they 
say, since we cannot immediately change 
the administration or those running the 
war, let us shut off money from them. I 
do not go along with that, although I 
think I can understand the reason why 
some of our colleagues feel that way. 

I can also understand those people who 
think there is an inconsistent policy in 
the Johnson-Humphrey administration 
by its encouragement of the shipment of 
supplies to our enemies who are killing 
our boys, because all the missiles killing 
our boys come from Russia, and this ad- 
ministration is encouraging the sending 
of additional supplies to Russia and sat- 
ellite nations in time of war. 

I cannot understand such a rationale. 
I think it is a cruel hoax on the American 
public. It is a policy which has needlessly 
prolonged this cruel war. But because of 
that, I am not going to vote to make 
hostages of 500,000 American boys and 
deny them the weapons they need and 
the protection they deserve. 

The only way they have to defend 
themselves against Russian missiles and 
Communist weapons shooting at them in 
Saigon and other areas of South Viet- 
nam is to identify them, and then move 
in with planes and bombs to knock them 
out. What in the world would those who 
support the amendment have us do? 
Would they have us send our ground 
forces to certain death by crawling 
through the jungles, after they have 
identified the enemy missiles and 
launching areas to try to knock them 
out? So we have to do it by bombing. Of 
course that takes many planes and 
bombs and costs money but it saves a lot 
of American lives. 

Let me point out that 25,656 sorties 
have been flown by B-—52’s dropping 
bombs. Only 1,711 of them have been 
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north of the DMZ from the time we 
started peace talks until June 22. 

It is for us to defend and support the 
young men whom we draft to send to 
Vietnam. How, in good conscience, can 
anybody say, “I will not take any action 
to help them get back home safely”? 

All we are doing by the Proxmire 
amendment is to deny the officers 
charged with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting and directing the activities of 
these men the money and weapons 
needed to protect them. I shudder to 
think what would happen in this world 
if this amendment were to be adopted, 
or to get a substantial vote, because it 
would be a clear-cut signal to our enemy 
gathered around the peace tables in 
Paris that they should stay tough; that 
they must not retreat; that they should 
be intransigent; that we are going to 
retreat and hand them a complete vic- 
tory because the Senate is already shut- 
ting down on the supplies required to 
remain strong in Vietnam. 

This is a serious vote, and I think the 
honor, prudence, and sound judgment of 
the Senate will be measured by it for all 
time of history. I hope the amendment 
is defeated overwhelmingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, the time to 
be changed to the time controlled by me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
on my desk this morning a copy of a news 
release issued by the office of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire], who is 
the sponsor of the pending amendment, 
an amendment which would delete $268 
million from the appropriation for our 
effort in Vietnam. This $268 million is a 
supplementa] request which would in- 
crease the number of B-52 sorties per 
month to 1,800, as against the planning, 
in January, of 1,200 sorties a month. 

The committee has gone into this item 
exhaustively and with extreme care and 
has recommended that the sum of $268 
million be included in the bill in order to 
increase our B-52 capability. 

We are talking about capability. No 
one is saying at this time that we will 
have 1,800 sorties a month. All we are 
saying is that we intend to give our com- 
manders the capability of having 1,800 
sorties a month if they find it necessary 
in order to carry out their military tac- 
tics. 

Why has this become necessary? The 
answer is very simple. The Senator from 
Wisconsin keeps saying, The sky is the 
limit.” The sky is not the limit. We are 
increasing the number of sorties from 
1,200 to 1,800 for the obvious reason that 
the need came about because of the siege 
of Khesanh. Senators will remember that 
Khesanh was supposed to be the Ameri- 
can Dienbienphu, in that if the North 
Vietnamese took us in Khesanh, we 
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would have to pull out, as the French did 
at Dienbienphu. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE, I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Was not the kind of 
bombing that these funds would make 
available what saved the situation there? 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree. The French 
lost Dienbienphu because they did not 
have the necessary airpower. 

Mr. MUNDT. And we did not lose Khe- 
sanh because we did have it. 

Mr. PASTORE. We won Khesanh be- 
cause we had the airpower. 

Mr. MUNDT. Maybe some Chamber of 
Deputies Communist cut them out of 
ammunition; I do not know. 

Mr. PASTORE. The idea of handicap- 
ping commanding officers who are re- 
sponsible for the lives of 533,000 Ameri- 
can boys does not make much sense to 
me. 

We have heard much talk about kill- 
ing civilians. I would remind Senators 
that we have not been bombing Hanoi, 
but that North Vietnam has been bomb- 
ing Saigon. We did not start the Tet of- 
fensive. North Vietnam did, in the latter 
part of January, after we had prepared 
for the siege of Khesanh. 

In response to all the talk about bombs 
falling indiscriminately, let me tell the 
Senate where the bombs have fallen. 

A Vietcong base camp. Is that hitting 
civilians? 

Vietcong-North Vietnamese troop con- 
centrations. Is that hitting women and 
children? 

A bunker complex and supply and 
storage area. Is not that a mili- 
tary target? 

A major line of communication trans- 
shipment point. Is that hitting civilians? 

Fortifications and automatic weapons 
Positions; a bunker system and major 
troop staging area; a large underground 
ammunition storage area and distribu- 
tion point; truck parts and a storage 
area; a training and resupply area for 
a Vietcong regiment; a base camp and 
command center; mortar positions and 
elements of a North Vietnamese division; 
antiaircraft artillery positions; and ve- 
hicle and troop concentrations. 

Are we killing women and children? 
Are we dropping bombs on women and 
children? As a matter of fact, as the 
Senator from South Dakota has al- 
ready said, the number of bombings 
north of the DMZ are infinitesimal com- 
pared with the bombings of concentra- 
tion points in the South. 

We have had to do it. Why? Because 
the American boys need an umbrella of 
protection. Take away the Air Force from 
Vietnam, and what would we be com- 
pelled to do? We would be compelled to 
fight a guerrilla war, the way the enemy 
wants us to fight it. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I have only a couple 
of minutes remaining. 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. One point, I think, has 
not been made. Having had some experi- 
ence with four wars in my lifetime, I 
think I may say there has never been as 
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great caution applied to our bombing as 
now. One of the things that is bother- 
ing the military more than anything else 
is that there are four airfields north of 
the 19th parallel that our boys kept out 
of commission, and the cessation of 
bombing by our aircraft has now made 
it possible for those runways to be rebuilt. 
They are being staffed and filled with 
new MIGs and new medium bombers; 
and if we continue the cessation of the 
bombing, and permit the enemy to re- 
build and get into action, it will result in 
the unnecessary killing of thousands of 
American boys. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely the 
point. Not only that; we will demoralize 
our forces. 

Senators keep talking about an escala- 
tion of the war. This is not escalation. 
This is an adjustment to meet the offen- 
sive on the part of the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong; that is all it is. It is a 
military strategic adjustment to protect 
our boys. Since January, we have de- 
ployed another 24,500 American boys. 
The umbrella of protection has accord- 
ingly been increased. If we have another 
Khesanh, we want to make sure that our 
boys get out of the hole, as they did last 
time. 

The idea that if we knock the $268 mil- 
lion off this bill we will thereby deesca- 
late the war is false. We will not be de- 
escalating the war. I dislike to use the 
expression, but we will be crucifying our 
our boys who are fighting for us there. 

This is not the time or the place to 
begin to act like members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. This is a matter that 
involves military tactics. No political 
question is involved. Ve are not talking, 
I repeat, about deescalation. What we 
are talking about is adjusting ourselves 
to a situation for which we are not re- 
sponsible. 

The President has said, We will stop 
all bombing north of the 20th parallel. 
We will not bomb any industrial centers. 
We will not bomb Hanoi. There will only 
be bombing north of the DMZ, in order 
to break off the North Vietnamese com- 
munications and their penetrations of 
the South.” 

And the President added, “in order to 
prove that I am sincere, I will give up the 
Presidency of the United States.” 

What has happened since then? The 
negotiators have been talking about who 
should talk first in Paris; they have been 
talking about everything except peace; 
and they have told us, right to our teeth, 
“We want you to stop all bombing before 
we will talk about anything.” 

What they are actually saying is. We 
want to kill your boys before you talk.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Rhode Island has 
expired. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin would take his 7 minutes and grant 
me a part of it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. And I am giving him 
the privilege of speaking last. 

Mr. President, this is serious business. 
We can be as academic as we want to be. 
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We can be as philosophical as we want 
to be. But that little poor boy, that 
American boy in a hole in Vietnam that 
needs a little protection, cannot be aca- 
demic or philosophical. To him, it is a 
question of life and death. And to us the 
question is, What are we going to do 
about it? 

I say to my colleagues that they may 
have their own ideas about Vietnam. Cer- 
tainly I have. They may have their own 
qualms about Vietnam. Certainly I have. 
I said yesterday afternoon that I do not 
think we should have gone there in the 
first place. And I think that we should 
have gotten out when they assassinated 
Diem. We should have gotten out when 
the monks laid themselves on the ground 
and stopped our tanks. But we did not do 
it. To talk about that now is to talk about 
spilt milk. 

What I am saying today is that we are 
in Vietnam. We have 533,000 American 
boys there. If we do not want to give them 
the protection they need, we should bring 
them home. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I point out 
that the Secretary of Defense told us that 
by June, July, and August of this year, 
the projected number of North Vietnam- 
ese coming down to South Vietnam to 
shoot our boys will be 20,000 North Viet- 
namese Communist soldiers per month. 

How will we protect them if we do not 
give the Air Force the planes, bombs, the 
ammunition, and the authority to do it? 

I cannot understand what motivates 
people who say that we should not be 
there and that perhaps we can save a 
couple of hundred million dollars and 
change the course of history. All we could 
do by doing that would be to increase 
the casualties of American boys. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, what 
puzzles me about the debate thus far is 
that the Senators who are opposed to the 
pending amendment have not considered 
all the facts. They assume that the 
amendment would cut back the number 
of B-52 bombings, or that it would limit 
the number of B-52 bombings to the 1968 
level. 

Far from it. My amendment would per- 
mit massive escalation of B-52 bombings. 
However, I am trying to set an upper 
limit to that escalation of B-52 bombings. 

In 1968, this past year, we had $3.1 
billion available for air launched ord- 
nance, primarily gravity dropped bombs. 

In 1969 $3.5 billion will be available. 
We should not increase that $3.5 billion 
to $3.768 billion and this is what my 
amendment would prevent. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauschzl said that he 
would not support nuclear bombing in 
Vietnam. We should recognize that at 
present levels there is a heavy, massive 
bombing of Vietnam, a bombing that is 
far more concentrated in this little coun- 
try than was the bombing in all of Europe 
and Asia during World War II. 

We are dropping the mathematical 
and tactical equivalent of nuclear bombs. 
The bomb dropped on Hiroshima was the 
equivalent of 20,000 tons of TNT. Last 
Sunday we dropped bombs equivalent to 
far more than that in the vicinity of 
Saigon. 
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Of course, we should give the boys in 
the field what they need, and this amend- 
ment permits that. However, we should 
draw the line somewhere. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Dakota argued that we ought to take 
cognizance of what is going on at the 
peace conference in Paris. I think that 
we should also. I think that when we 
consider the viewpoint of Hanoi—and 
the Senator from South Dakota sug- 
gested that we ought to put ourselves in 
the position of the negotiators from 
Hanoi—we should consider their attitude 
on what is happening now in the bombing 
of Vietnam. 

All right, let us do that. 

We are not bombing above the 20th 
parallel. We are not bombing most of 
North Vietnam today, but we are bomb- 
ing the country that we are trying to 
defend, South Vietnam, very, very 
heavily. 

If I were a negotiator in Paris for 
North Vietnam, I would consider the fact 
that this increasingly heavy bombing of 
South Vietnam is bound to have a serious 
and deteriorating effect upon the morale 
of the South Vietnamese. 

Consider the effect on the morale of 
those people when they see literally hun- 
dreds and thousands of these large bombs 
rip into their homes, their villages, and 
their rice paddies day after day, week 
after week, and month after month. They 
see their beautiful country smashed over 
and over again. Surely our intention is 
right. We are fighting the North Viet- 
namese, the enemy of a free South Viet- 
nam. Many of the South Vietnamese 
thank us for this. Some do not. However, 
certainly a vast, growing number of 
South Vietnamese must suffer grave 
doubts when they see the damage our 
bombing inflicts upon their country. 

Many of them must be crying out as 
they see us blast their country, rip their 
homes into smithereens, and kill loyal 
South Vietnamese in the process. 

They must increasingly wonder wheth- 
er it is worth it. 

I do not think the amendment is a stab 
in the back for our boys in Vietnam. I 
believe exactly the reverse. 

What is the purpose of our presence 
in Vietnam now? The purpose, as the 
Vice President said the other day, is to 
create a political situation in which we 
can have constructive negotiations. 

General Wheeler told the Appropria- 
tions Committee that we are not trying 
to kill every North Vietnamese soldier. 
The purpose of our military effort in 
Vietnam is to help create a political situa- 
tion from which we can negotiate. There- 
fore, does it not make sense for the Sen- 
ate to recognize that purpose? Does it 
not make sense to realize what the over- 
all blank check B-52 bombing is doing 
to our political purpose in being in Viet- 
nam? 

Mr. President, I do hope that Senators 
in voting on the pending amendment will 
vote strictly on the facts and recognize 
that if the pending amendment is agreed 
to—and I am about to conclude—we are 
still going to increase the amount we ap- 
propriate in the regular Defense appro- 
priation bill. 

In all probability, the bill will pass the 
Senate in a few weeks. It is in the House 
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now. There will be an increase of from 
$3.1 billion to $3.5 billion, mostly for 
gravity dropped bombs. 

All that the pending amendment would 
do is to say, Let us have some limit. Let 
us recognize in the Senate today that we 
do have a sense of responsibility to the 
people of ‘South Vietnam. Let us not 
destroy the country we are trying to 
save.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, when we 
discussed this matter in the Appropria- 
tions Committee, one point which I 
raised—and which I would like to submit 
to the Senator and to the Senate—is the 
question of the Tonkin Gulf joint resolu- 
tion under which we are operating in 
that country. 

Can the Senator see any other way in 
which the Senate can exercise any judg- 
ment in respect of what is going on in 
Vietnam other than by either repealing 
the Tonkin Gulf joint resolution—which 
we know to be an impossibility and some- 
thing that we would not do—or by doing 
something about the supplementary ap- 
propriations, such as in the present case? 

Mr. PROXMIRE., The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. The Senate can say that 
we are helpless. The legislative branch 
can do nothing. It is entirely up to the 
executive branch. The President can do 
what he wants to do no matter how 
much we disagree. The President has the 
power of the sword, and we have the 
power of the purse. 

If we do not vote for an amendment 
of this kind, we are saying that we are 
impotent, we are helpless, and that it is 
entirely up to the President. We are say- 
ing that whatever the President wants 
to do he can do, no matter whether we 
disagree with him or not. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
point out that if the pending amendment 
is agreed to, it will not in any way pre- 
vent us from defending our troops in a 
situation like Khesanh over and over 
again in the future. 

We will provide much more money for 
B-52 bombers, and we were able to de- 
fend Khesanh and defend it successfully 
this past year with less funds for bomb- 
ing. We can defend it again. We will 
appropriate much more money and B-52 
bombers will be in action. 

It is not correct to use the Khesanh 
argument and say that a vote for the 
pending amendment is a vote against the 
American boys. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having expired, the question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruenrmne] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on 
official business. 
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I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senators from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy and Mr. MoNDALE], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] would 
each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 
nays 79, as follows: 


[No. 199 Leg.] 
YEAS—10 

Clark MeGovern Proxmire 

Morse Young, Ohio 
Hatfield Nelson 
Javits Pell 

NAYS—79 

Aiken Fong Morton 
Allott Gore Moss 
Anderson Griffin Mundt 
Baker Hansen M. 
Bayh Harris Muskie 
Bennett Hartke Pastore 
Bible Hayden Pearson 
Boggs Hickenlooper Percy 
Brewster Prouty 
Brooke Holland Randolph 
Burdick Hollings Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va Russell 
Byrd, W. Va. Inouye Scott 
Cannon Jackson Smith 
Carlson Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Case Jordan,Idaho Spong 
Church Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, La Thurmond 

Magnuson Tower 
Dirksen Mansfield Tydings 
Dodd McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Dominick McGee Williams, Del 
Eastland McIntyre Yarborough 
Ellender Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Miller 
Fannin Monroney 

NOT VOTING—10 

Bartlett Long, Mo. Smathers 
Fulbright McCarthy Talmadge 
Gruening Mondale 
Kennedy Montoya 


So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment (No. 
856) was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). The bill is open 
to further amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H.R. 17734) was read the 
third time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have. printed in 
the Recorp a statement by the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] in connec- 
tion with the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR BARTLETT IN SUPPORT 
or Pusiic Law 874 Funps 


I urge that the Senate approve H.R. 17734, 
the Second Supplemental Appropriation bill, 
as reported by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. 

Two items in this bill are of particular 
concern to me. 

The first is an appropriation of about $90 
million which will provide full funding for 
the PL 874 program authorizing aid to fed- 
erally impacted school districts. 

The second item is $367,000 which the 
Senate Committee added to offset completely 
the increased costs the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs met in providing welfare assistance to 
Alaska natives affected by the disastrous fish- 
ing season last summer. 

Mr. President, Congress has indeed followed 
a tortuous path in securing the funds nec- 
essary to allow the Office of Education to pay 
full entitlements under the PL 874 program. 

As a result of congressional action last 
session in the appropriation of funds and in 
passing House Joint Resolution 888, school 
districts qualifying for PL 874 funds would 
have received only 80 percent of entitlements 
for the next fiscal year. The full extent of 
this cutback was not known until after 
H.R. 10196 was passed on November 8, 1967, 
and House Joint Resolution 888 was passed 
on December 18, 1967. 

I happen to believe that the PL 874 pro- 
gram is a most important form of federal aid 
to public education. However, whether or not 
there is complete agreement on the value 
of this program, I think everyone can ap- 
preciate the budgetary difficulties faced by 
school districts which, expecting, when they 
drew up their budgets the previous spring to 
receive full entitlements, learned well into 
the new school year that they would re- 
ceive only 80 percent of what they had 
anticipated. Speaking only for Alaska school 
districts which receive these funds, I know 
that the cutback to 80 percent of full entitle- 
ment coming as far into the school year as it 
did raised many fears that important pro- 
grams would have to be cut back or, in some 
cases, teachers would have to be let go before 
the end of the school year. 

It is for these reasons that I joined 
with several other senators in taking the 
lead to restore to the PL 874 program the nec- 
essary funds to provide for full entitlements. 

Alaska is entitled to $12,162,490 in PL 874 
funds. After House Joint Resolution 888 was 
approved, Alaska’s allocation would have been 
$9,762,046, a reduction of about $2.4 million. 

In considering the Urgent Supplemental 
Appropriations bill last March, the Senate 
added the $91 million required to match full 
payments to all districts. Unfortunately, the 
House did not include this item when it ap- 
proved the Urgent Supplemental bill. The 
House, by a close vote, accepted a conference 
committee compromise providing an addi- 
tional $20 million for the PL 874 program, 
with the instructions that the funds would 
be used only to pay entitlements for stu- 
dents of federally employed parents living on 
federal reservations. 

Under this compromise, Alaska would have 
received all but $500,000 of its full entitle- 
ment. However, because the school districts 
excluded from the compromise needed their 
full entitlements just as much as the dis- 
tricts included in the compromise, I joined 
in the successful efforts to defeat the confer- 
ence report. 

Subsequently, the other body accepted the 
Senate’s position on this question and re- 
stored the necessary funds in the Second 
Supplemental Appropriations bill. 

Inasmuch as the Senate has already in- 
cluded the item in a different bill, I am con- 
fident that it will do so again when it votes 
on H.R. 17734. 

I suspect that Congress will be faced with 
a similar problem next year in deciding 
whether or not the PL 874 program can be 
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funded fully. I have asked the Alaska Com- 
missioner of Education to inform those school 
districts which receive PL 874 funds that they 
may not receive full entitlement next year. 
Needless to say, I shall again seek the fully 
authorized level of appropriations for this 
program. 

Turning to my second item, because of the 
disastrous fishing season in Alaska last year, 
welfare assistance payments to Alaska native 
people made by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs increased $1,050,000 from what the Bu- 
reau had estimated in its fiscal year 1968 
budget. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, which evidently had some question about 
the authority the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
had to make these payments, only provided 
$683,000 for this particular need. 

At my urging, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee added $367,000 so this contingen- 
cy would be fully covered. 

I have been informed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs that the average monthly as- 
sistance per person paid Alaska natives from 
these funds is $34.60, hardly an exorbitant 
figure anywhere in the country, but par- 
ticularly in Alaska. 

Inasmuch as the BIA is charged with the 
responsibility for providing welfare assist- 
ance to Alaska native people, inasmuch as 
the payments clearly were not exorbitant, 
and inasmuch as it would have been im- 
possible to predict the effects of a poor fish- 
ing season almost a year in advance, I be- 
lieve that the Bureau is justified in seek- 
ing an appropriation to cover the entire 
deficiency. 

I therefore urge the Senate to accept this 
amendment to H.R. 17734. 

Also, I urge the Senate to accept amend- 
ments this body approved in passing the 
Urgent Supplemental Appropriation bill pro- 
viding $25 million for the Head Start pro- 
gram and an additional $75 million for the 
summer employment program. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the pending legislation, 
H.R. 17734, the second supplemental ap- 
propriations bill of 1968. In this very 
important piece of legislation the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is recom- 
mending new obligational authority 
totaling some $6.4 billion. As a member 
of that committee, it has been my pleas- 
ure to be a part of the deliberations on 
this bill and to serve under the very ca- 
pable leadership of the distinguished 
chairman from Rhode Isfand [Mr. 
PASTORE]. 

In this appropriation there are pro- 
visions for three programs for which I 
have fought especially hard during the 
past few months. The first of these is a 
provision to provide $91 million to pay 
full entitlement to local, federally af- 
fected school districts which qualify for 
aid under Public Law 874. 

As I have noted in previous arguments 
for this appropriation, this $91 million 
is money to which these school districts 
are entitled and for which they already 
have budgeted. In my own State of Texas, 
there are over 250 local school districts 
which qualify for this aid and depend 
on it to educate the children enrolled 
in their schools. Federally affected school 
districts in Texas are entitled to $26 mil- 
lion in 1968, but the cutback has left 
them with only $21 million—a $5 million 
shortage. 

Mr. President, along with many of my 
colleagues here in the Senate, I have 
worked hard and long to help develop 
this Government’s commitment to assist 
financially these schools that are fed- 
erally affected. During the past few 
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months I have fought here on the Sen- 
ate floor and in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to honor this Government’s com- 
mitment to these schools and to provide 
all of the money to which they are 
entitled. 

This is no mere question of budgeting 
and financing; it is a question of chil- 
dren and their education. 

The second provision of special con- 
cern to me is the amendment adding $25 
million for our very successful Head- 
start program. In fiscal year 1967 Head- 
start was funded at a level of $352 mil- 
lion. The OEO appropriation bill, passed 
in December of 1967, cut this level to 
$327 million—a $25 million reduction 
that cut 10,600 children from participa- 
tion in Headstart and that forced the 
curtailment of many other Headstart 
programs across America. This amend- 
ment would restore the $25 million to 
Headstart, allowing the reenrollment of 
these thousands of needy children who 
had been forced out of the program. 

None of our efforts to lift people from 
the misery and degradation of poverty 
have been more successful or are more 
worthy of our continuing support than 
is the Headstart program. This educa- 
tional effort for the children of poverty 
has produced remarkable rewards all 
across our land. With the cooperation of 
my friend and colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK], it was my privilege to 
sponsor in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee this amendment to fund Headstart 
at its 1968 level. I am pleased that the 
Appropriations Committee has seen fit to 
agree to my amendment and to recom- 
mend that these badly needed funds be 
restored. 

A third provision in the pending bill 
to which I have devoted my legislative 
efforts is the amendment providing $75 
million for summer jobs under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962. This money can provide a signifi- 
cant boost, materially and spiritually, 
for those trapped in the stifling ghettos 
of America. During committee consider- 
ation of this bill, I appreciated the op- 
portunity to work alongside Senator 
Javits for the inclusion of this money. 

In the past 3 months the Senate has 
twice affirmed its commitments to all 
three of these important, national pro- 
grams. On March 11 the Senate accepted 
three different floor amendments to add 
these funds for these programs. Along 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], I participated 
in a Senate fight to obtain the full $91 
million for our federally impacted 
schools. On that same day I joined with 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr. CLARK] and the distinguished 


Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] in 
their efforts to obtain the $25 million 
for Headstart and the $75 million for 
summer jobs. 

It was a great disappointment to us 
when the House conferees were unwilling 
to accept the Senate amendments and 
chose instead to cut impacted aid en- 
titlement to $21 million and to eliminate 
entirely the added funds for Headstart 
and summer jobs. 

Subsequent to this action, I again 
joined with Senator CLARK and Senator 
Javits to lead an attempt on the floor 
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of the Senate to reject the conference 
report. By a vote of 54 to 24, the Senate 
rejected that conference report and 
again affirmed its stand for these three 
programs. 

Again, however, the House conferees 
were immovable. As a result, the urgent 
supplemental appropriation of 1968 is 
still in conference and is effectively dead. 

Today the Senate once again is pre- 
sented the opportunity to approve the 
badly needed money for these important 
and worthy programs: The second sup- 
plemental appropriation of 1968, H.R. 
17734, contains the three provisions for 
impacted aid, Headstart, and summer 
jobs. I urge my colleagues to accept the 
recommendations of the Appropriations 
Committee and again approve these 
funds. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage 
of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senate I shall 
be very brief. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill 
contains two provisions which have not 
been challenged and which relate to the 
question which has been deadlocked in 
conference. 

Mr. President, may I have the atten- 
tion of the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York will suspend until 
the Senate is in order. The Senate will 
be in order. 

The Senator from New York may pro- 

ceed. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill 
contains two provisions which have not 
been challenged, both of which have been 
the subject of considerable struggle be- 
tween this body and the other body. I 
refer to the provision for summer jobs 
for youth, which carries $75 million in 
this bill, and the provision for Headstart, 
which carries an added $25 million. These 
matters have been deadlocked in con- 
ference for several months. 

Mr. President, these items have been 
deadlocked since April in the conference 
which resulted from the urgent supple- 
mental. The other body remained im- 
movable. The Senate persisted in its atti- 
tude and on one occasion rejected a con- 
ference report. That conference has not 
been resolved. All that has happened is 
that it has been bypassed. Most of the 
items in the urgent supplemental have 
been taken care of either by separate sup- 
plemental appropriation or in this sup- 
plemental bill. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
sustained the attitude of the Senate with 
respect to the summer job question and 
n by including the items in this 
bill. 

One other item that was tied up in this 
way was the item for impacted school 
area. That item is found at page 20 of this 
bill in the full amount of 100 percent 
allowable for the impacted school area 
plan. Indeed, that is more than we did 
last year when we provided an allow- 
ability of 90 percent. 

I am satisfied school districts need this 
support and I have not challenged that 
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item although I did raise the question 
strongly in committee. I point out that 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives very easily voted themselves this 
$90 million and paid no attention again, 
because the leadership there did not raise 
it and nobody else did, to the matter of 
summer jobs for youth and the Head- 
start program, a total package of $100 
on. 

Mr, President, the point of my speak- 
ing now is that as this matter goes into 
conference again these facts should be 
borne in mind. I would say to the con- 
ferees I hope that in the very least some 
result can be accomplished; and I feel it 
my duty to oppose any conference report 
that does not accomplish that. The least 
that should be accomplished is that some 
result should be obtained from these two 
items or, at the least, the House should 
vote on it. Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be required to record 
themselves on these two items, as they 
took care of themselves —and I use that 
expression advisedly—to the tune of $90 
million for impacted area aid, doing bet- 
ter than they did in 1967 notwithstand- 
ing the big economy wave. 

In every major city in the country, in- 
cluding New York, there have been mate- 
rial cut-downs in summer employment. 

They have come about through the 
length of time the young people are to 
be employed. They have come about 
through reduction in the payment per 
hour. It just happened in the city of New 
York. The most we were trying to ac- 
complish by the $75 million was at least 
to bring ourselves abreast of the same 
program we had in 1967, with such addi- 
tions as time allows us. In some respects, 
we have been frustrated in this. The 
least we can do—and we saw the success 
of it last year—is to give the municipal- 
ities a chance to give their young people 
some employment. 

Incidentally, this involves in every case 
a material contribution by the munici- 
pality itself. The purpose of my speaking 
now is really to address myself to the 
conferees, and point out the grave seri- 
ousness of the situation and the fact 
that the other body is also faced with 
three situations. It resolved one, entirely 
to please itself—to wit, the matter of the 
impacted school areas and, I will say 
also, to please many Senators. But that 
is a fact. It is taken care of better than 
in 1967. But, again, I fear that we will 
again face—I hope and pray that we 
do not, because the facts certainly de- 
mand that we should not— a deadlocked 
situation on the other two items. 

I urge the conferees—I know the con- 
ferees will—to take seriously the actions 
of the Senate and the conference action 
on the Appropriations Committee, and 
consider the seriousness of what is in- 
volved and to insist upon it being given 
at least equal treatment in terms of con- 
sideration with what has been done in the 
impacted school area field and, at the 
very least, to be sure that Members must 
record themselves on so critical a matter 
which, in my judgment, will, if not 
worked out in conference, with some 
allowance for summer jobs, and Head- 
start, have most serious repercussions in 
the summer of 1968. 
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I speak at this time because I do not 
want it to be said that we did not under- 
stand our duty here, and that what had 
to be said was not said in respect of 
the context of the bill. It is one of the 
most shortsighted performances I have 
seen in a long time. I do not exculpate 
the administration here, which has 
monkeyed around with a lot of the fig- 
ures on the subject—which one great 
newspaper in New York saw through 
and exploded editorially—and which has 
not sent up any budget request for this 
particular item but which has tried to 
cut and trim on various programs try- 
ing to piece together the appearance 
of—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Will the Senator from 
New York yield at that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I am afraid that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
is being just a little unfair here. After 
all, he was a conferee on the other sup- 
plemental. Meeting after meeting was 
held. Not one single Republican sup- 
ported him from the House. This idea 
of throwing it at the threshold of the 
President of the United States is unfair. 

He knows pretty much that I am 
responsible for this money getting into 
the particular bill. When I go to con- 
ference, I know my duty, and I will 
perform it. But the idea of making a 
political question here, the Senator from 
New York is going to lose me, if he keeps 
it up. 

Mr. JAVITS. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that I had no 
idea of injecting any political question 
here, but it is a fact that the House 
conferees said repeatedly that if there 
were any budget estimate sent up on 
this thing, they would act upon it af- 
firmatively. We did our utmost to induce 
the Government departments to make 
their own presentation, as they did last 
year, on that section of the special 
request for $75 million. 

I submit to the Senator from Rhode 
Island that the way this is pieced to- 
gether, it gives the appearance that the 
same number of slots were being pro- 
vided for in 1968 as were being provided 
in 1967. 

Mr. PASTORE. The fact still remains 
that we do not have a budget request 
now and we are up against the same sit- 
uation. We will have the same trouble. 
I would hope that he would admonish 
his colleagues on the other side to go 
along, because that will make my job 
easy. If he can get the Republicans to 
go along, I will get him one or two Demo- 
crats to put it over. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will do my utmost to do 
that. It did not always work out. The 
last time that happened between House 
and Senate, it was, I think, an impossi- 
ble condition. I think the Senator knows 
that I am not partisan. It is very much 
out of character for me ever to be par- 
tisan about these matters. The admin- 
istration is not going to stand or fall on 
what it does in this particular instance. 
But the facts are the facts. The facts are 
that the administration in 1967 did ask 
for $75 million, and that this is a critical 
matter to cities and was so recognized 
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by the Kerner Commission. We have had 
no similar request, indeed, no particular 
help, from the administration in 1968. 

I repeat, the administration will not 
make or break on this particular issue. 
It is a fact. It is a fact that there was 
no support from the Republican mem- 
bers of the conference, any more than 
from the Democrats. So, if that is poli- 
tics, make the most of it. That is a fact. 
That I deplore. But it is a terrible fact, 
in view of the exigencies, and I think I 
am speaking to it because I know that 
without the Senator from Rhode Island, 
it would not be in this bill. 

Again, if that is a political fact for the 
administration, that is fine. If the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island had not been with 
me, these provisions would not be in this 
bill and this thing would have been lost 
in committee. I am the first to say so. 
Other men of good will on the Democratic 
side feel that this is the right thing to do. 

What I am trying to point out to the 
Senate are the dreadful exigencies in- 
volved. I am supposed to know something 
about life in the cities. I have said on this 
floor many times that a $200 million 
package would give us at least something 
of an insurance policy with respect to 
tranquility in the cities. That would in- 
clude summer jobs and Headstart. That 
would be $100 million. It would include 
rat control, and money for starvation 
where there is such malnutrition as to be 
starvation. That is what this is all about. 
It is almost inconceivable to me that we 
cannot, in an exercise of reasonable 
statesmanship, get that much from the 
Congress which, in my judgment—and I 
say I think I should know—will go a very 
long way toward dealing with what really 
is a nettling problem in the cities which 
demagogs and others who do not wish us 
any good pick up and use as incendiary 
material for arguments to point up in- 
justice, move people to anger and to feel 
that there is no hope for them coming 
from their Government, which results in 
riots. I have said this a dozen times, and 
consider it my duty to say it again before 
I sit down. 

I wish to say that there will be no more 
indefatigable, devoted, convinced advo- 
cate of the effort to do something about 
this than the Senator from Rhode Island. 

I thank my colleague. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
sincerely hope that no other amend- 
ments will be added to the matter affect- 
ing aid for impacted school districts in 
the United States. 

Let me encourage Senators, with all 
the earnestness at my command, that 
the item for federally impacted school 
districts must be funded to its full en- 
titlement. I do not need to remind the 
Senate of the vital concern which has 
been shown to every man here by lead- 
ers in education in their State concern- 
ing these funds. 

We are talking about contracts here, 
contracts with the school districts of all 
our States to provide them with the 
money that has been promised in order 
to assist in the education of their chil- 
dren. Those particularly and directly af- 
fected are those children of our service- 
men who are constantly employed in the 
defense and safety of our country. 
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If the House had not added the almost 
$10 million to this bill, many of our 
school districts and states would have 
been woefully underfunded. In Okla- 
homa it would have meant a loss of $2.2 
million. To realize the significance of 
this on a local basis, it would mean that 
Midwest City, which takes care of the 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Command, 
would lose $334,000. In Lawton, Okla., 
the reduction amounts to approximately 
$345,000 and would seriously curtail a 
9-month school program. In southwest- 
ern Oklahoma, which has seven school 
districts serving four military installa- 
tions, the loss would have amounted to 
$474,792. 

We are simply not living up to our con- 
tract with the school districts unless we 
give them their full entitlement. I 
strongly urge you to make every effort to 
have this bill so reflect our concern for 
the children of our States. It would be 
inequitable for us not to pay our fair 
share. Our military-based children have 
a right to the full resources available 
through education facilities properly 
funded, and I believe that it is our job 
to make the money available. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp a list of the amounts 
that would be available to the 387 appli- 
cants in Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


387 applicants in Oklahoma, for a total of 
$2,205,598 


Oklahoma City, 257, 085 
Midwest City 328, 450 
— Oe BEE Se BRE Bee, 46, 088 
Lop Ae E IRENE ops tae DERE 41, 151 
T 40, 074 
1 pret ona bet ee rood ES TESS 87, 544 
CTT 31, 210 
Werl a E 21, 485 

S 803, 087 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the pending appropriation bill. I 
do it with heavy heart, for there is much 
in this bill of which I, of course, enthusi- 
astically approve—appropriations for 
Agriculture, for the District of Columbia, 
Interior, Labor, and HEW, and some 
other items. 

The Senate very well knows that for 
years I have held the view that we can- 
not justify appropriating money to kill 
American boys in Vietnam. We are going 
to keep right on killing them, in my 
judgment, and I am afraid in increasing 
numbers, as long as we appropriate 
money to kill them. I deny that these 
funds support“ our troops. They only 
assure that the war will continue and the 
deaths will continue. 

As the Senate knows, I have argued 
many times for the exercise of the check 
of the purse strings provided for in the 
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Constitution. Until we start denying the 
administration the money with which to 
kill American boys in Vietnam, we are 
going to keep right on killing them. As 
long as the war continues, we also 
run the danger of extending the war into 
the holocaust of a third world war in 
which the casualties would be infinitely 
greater, 

Of course, the argument that is made is 
that If you do not vote the money, you 
are letting down the boys in Vietnam.” 
Of course, that is completely contrary to 
fact. If we do not vote the money this 
afternoon, it will be months before it 
would really be needed for those boys in 
Vietnam. With that exercise of the check 
of the purse strings, we will have those 
months to get them out. That is what we 
ought to do—get them out of there, Exer- 
cise the check of the purse strings, and 
there will be forced upon the administra- 
tion a change in its war policy in Asia. 

Why did the constitutional fathers 
write that check into the Constitution? 
To enable the Congress to do it under 
the check and balance system. The Presi- 
dent has the right to veto. If we cannot 
produce the votes to override the veto, 
then his point of view will prevail. 

As important as are other sections of 
the bill, I believe the question of our 
foreign policy pales all other issues into 
insignificance. We must stop the killing. 
We have already killed over 25,000 of 
our boys there. We have wounded seri- 
ously three to four times that number. 
There is a great danger that the peace 
overtures will come to naught. I think 
there is a danger, if they come to naught 
in Paris, that there will be the great 
temptation to expand the war at an esca- 
lating rate, producing more and more 
deaths. 

As far as world opinion is concerned, 
I think the record is perfectly clear that 
we are losing world support week by 
week. We are becoming an isolated Na- 
tion in the world, because so many mil- 
lions in the world are becoming fright- 
ened by the fruits of our foreign policy 
in Asia. They are beginning to wonder 
about U.S. policy everywhere. 

To continue to vote money as we are 
voting on this bill will result in expand- 
ing our military policies around the 
world. We are moving at a rapid rate 
toward the building of an American mili- 
tary lifeline around the world that is 
bound to involve us in wars, and eventu- 
ally is bound to crumble. It is bound, with 
the passage of time, to be destroyed. It 
may take decades, but I do not think it 
will take that long. I believe that if the 
United States continues its foreign policy 
we will become a half-rate country in less 
than half a century. 

Mr. President, I know most politicians 
are thinking of the next election. It 
might be well if I thought more about it. 
But if thinking about it should dictate 
to me that I must change my course on 
foreign policy, I would not think of 
changing that course, because I am 
perfectly willing to let history be the 
judge. I do not, by any vote of mine, 
intend to put any of this blood on my 
hands, I think the probabilities of the 
Paris peace overtures failing are very, 
very great, because when all of the se- 
mantics of our negotiators in Paris are 
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stripped from the American position, the 
ultimate of our proposal to North Viet- 
nam is, “You stop sending men into 
South Vietnam, and we will stop bomb- 
ing North Vietnam.” And our Govern- 
ment is seeking to give the American 
people the impression that that is an 
equitable proposal. 

Of course, that is completely unac- 
ceptable to the enemy, and we ought to 
understand why it is completely unac- 
ceptable to the enemy. In essence, what 
we are saying is, “If you will stop your 
infiltrating, then we will stop our bomb- 
ing of you”—as far as the North Viet- 
namese are concerned—“which means 
you must abandon the Vietcong.” 

Of course, they are not going to do 
that. We are going to discover that 
most world opinion recognizes that they 
should not do that. Most world opinion 
recognizes what millions of Americans 
do not seem yet to have comprehended, 
and that is that we are supporting a 
tyrannical clique in Vietnam, most of 
whom were officers in the French mili- 
tary establishment when France ruled 
all of Indochina. 

Of course, the Vietcong, and in fact 
many of the South Vietnamese who live 
under the tyranny of this junta for which 
we are killing American boys, know it 
also. Those quislings participated in the 
killing of thousands of their fellow coun- 
trymen, and now it is the United States 
for whom they work. 

So of course the North Vietnamese are 
not going to accept that suggestion of the 
United States. They are not going to 
agree to leave the fate of the Vietcong 
to the tender mercies of the United 
States. All we are doing is building up 
more and more opposition to us in many 
parts of the world. 

I have no right to criticize, and I never 
have in the 4 years of the historic de- 
bate in which I have been engaged, with- 
out suggesting what I think is an affirma- 
tive, constructive substitute proposal for 
what we have been doing. 

DIRECTION WE SHOULD TAKE 


I was filled with great elation on March 
31 of this year, when, in that speech for 
the first time, the President moved in 
the direction of the position that the 
Senator from Alaska and I have taken 
from the very beginning of our opposi- 
tion to this war, 4 years ago. 

From the beginning, we have pleaded 
for deescalation. From the , we 
have pleaded for the substitution of the 
military program of General Ridgeway 
and General Gavin, and for the recom- 
mendations of the authorities who ap- 
peared before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations urging deescalation, urg- 
ing that we maintain just those defense 
positions that we could hold without es- 
calating, which would stop most of the 
killing. For they contend, and I think 
there is no question about the verifica- 
tion of their proposal as being militarily 
sound, that we could set up those hold- 
ing areas and stop the escalation and the 
enemy could not penetrate. 

The second thing we have proposed 
from the beginning, from 4 years ago, 
has been multilateral settlement of the 
confrontation in Southeast Asia. We have 
proposed trying to reconvene the foreign 
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ministers of SEATO, not to enlarge this 
war but to settle it. We have proposed 
trying to get the Geneva Conference re- 
established and expanded in membership, 
to where we would have, not an Interna- 
tional Control Commission of just three 
nations—India, Poland, and Canada— 
but at least five and possibly seven, bring 
ing in the great powers such as the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
France. 

Then we proposed that the United 
States should also try to get the matter 
put before the United Nations Security 
Council, accepting the jurisdiction of the 
Security Council—a point that the ma- 
jority leader has made over and over 
again. We have got to be willing to bind 
ourselves to the jurisdiction of the Secu- 
rity Council; and if they turn it down, 
then of the General Assembly. I do not 
think the General Assembly would refuse 
jurisdiction. 

We have never, from the very begin- 
ning of this controversy, sent a meaning- 
ful resolution to the United Nations. As I 
once heard the majority leader point out, 
all we have done was send up a piece of 
paper with some writing on it. 

No resolution asking the U.N. to take 
jurisdiction will be effective, Mr. Presi- 
dent, unless the country offering the 
resolution is willing to bind itself to 
jurisdictional takeover by international 
bodies or tribunals such as those I have 
mentioned, and abides by the results 
thereof, provided that whatever body 
takes over jurisdiction, will carry out 
its commitment to enforce a peace and, 
second, will undertake to lead the parties 
to a fair and equitable settlement. That 
has been my purpose, Mr. President, 
from the very beginning. 

But now let us assume—and I close 
with this point—that it will not work. 
That suggestion is all we have been 
able to get from this administration, al- 
though I must say, in fairness to the 
President of the United States, in the 
conferences in which I have been in- 
volved with him, he has displayed a very 
open mind with regard to the matter. He 
has repeatedly stated, “Well, I am told 
it will not work.” 

My answer to him has always been, 
“But, Mr. President, you will never know 
until you try.“ And we have never sub- 
mitted a resolution in which we make 
the pledge that the Senator from Alas- 
ka and I have pleaded for these 4 long 
years, Mr. President. 

In fairness to him, I also point out that 
in his speech of March 31, he called upon 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union, in their capacities as cochair- 
man of the Geneva conference and as 
permanent members of the Security 
Council “to do all they can” to move 
toward multilateral steps. 

But as the major belligerent, we are 
the country that must do by far the most, 
if there is to be any multilateral juris- 
diction leading to an end of the war. 

But assuming they are not willing to 
take jurisdiction, what shall our course 
be then? Our course then, as I have 
stated so many times in this historic 
debate, Mr. President, should be to give 
the world 6 months’ notice, and fall back 
immediately to positions we can hold 
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without escalating, to proceed immedi- 
ately to stop the escalation that is kill- 
ing so many of our boys, and hold those 
positions, preparing for an orderly with- 
drawal. That will give us the time nec- 
essary to evacuate our hirelings, because 
of the probability of their being mas- 
sacred the moment we withdraw our bay- 
onets. One of the ugly realities of the 
situation is the fact that once we start 
withdrawing American bayonets over 
there, and leave unprotected the group 
we have been supporting, they will never 
be acceptable to the people, and they 
are going to be massacred; we have a 
moral obligation to seek to evacuate 
them during that period of 6 months. 
Then, at the end of that 6 months, we 
must face up to the reality that we can- 
not win a peace in Vietnam, only military 
victories; and military victories will 
never give us peace. We may force a 
surrender, but that will not give us 
peace; it will only give us decades of 


States, until finally, in the decades ahead, 
they drive us out. 

I believe that is as true today, applying 
now to the United States, as it was true 
at the time of Tehran, when Franklin 
Roosevelt warned the French against 


He urged France to join in 
proposal for an international trustee- 
ship for all of Indochina that would set 
up a system of economic betterment for 
the masses of the people and a literacy 


be made free by war. There will only 
be more subjugation and more strife. 

We ought to recognize, before it is too 
late, that war must be no more, that 
we have got to stop supporting war. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against this 
appropriation bill today because of the 
money provided in it—more than $342 
billion—to continue a war that ought to 
be stopped now. We must stop killing not 
only American boys, but other human 
beings as well, each one of whom, even 
though they might hold a political phi- 
losophy which I detest as much as it is 
detested by any of my colleagues in the 
Senate—the philosophy of communism— 
nevertheless, is also a child of God. If 
we are to pay due reverence to the Al- 
mighty, it is time for us in America to 
start practicing the moral tenents that 
we claim to support as a religious people, 
for they are also the only practical 
tenents of a long term foreign policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I wish to ex- 
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tend my most sincere thanks to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island {Mr. PASTORE], to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], to the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hot.anp], and all those on the Ap- 
propriations Committee who had a part 
in responding favorably to my request 
that $32 million be added to the second 
supplemental appropriation bill (H.R. 
17734) to provide funds for food services 
for children. 

This sum will implement Public Law 
90-302, signed into law on May 8, 1968, 
which authorized funds for Federal as- 
sistance to the States to enable them to 
operate food programs in child care in- 
stitutions both for preschoolers and for 
school age children on a year-round 
basis, or during the summer months. 

This money is greatly needed and will 
be used to improve nutrition in programs 
for children in low-income families, chil- 
dren in areas with high concentrations 
of working mothers, and day-care 
centers for handicapped children. 

The statistics dramatically underscore 
the need for this program. In March 
1965, 4.5 million children under the age 
of 6 had working mothers, mothers of 
almost 6.5 million more children between 
the ages of 6 and 11 held jobs, 725,000 
children under 6 were in families with 
less than $5,000 annual income, almost 
1 million more children in these lower 
income families were in the age group 
6 through 11. 

Where mothers must work to supple- 
ment meager incomes or are heads of 
households, the need for nutritionally 
sound food programs for day care cen- 
ters is most acute. In addition, where 
the school lunch or breakfast is the only 
nutritional meal the school-age young- 
ter can look forward to, food service 
programs must be instituted to fully uti- 
lize the school lunch facilities in the 
summer months. Recent congressional 
action has authorized the establishment 
of day care centers. The new food pro- 
grams must parallel this effort. 

As a condition of assistance, meal 
standards similar to those required by 
the school lunch and breakfast programs 
will be followed. In cases of severe need, 
the funds can be used to pay up to 80 
percent of the operating costs of the pro- 
gram. The funds will be distributed to 
the States by a formula established by 
the ratio of children in families with in- 
comes under $3,000 to the total number 
of children in the State. 

The funds will be used in a wide va- 
riety of situations. For example, many 
summer programs may run for 40 days, 
school term programs may last about 
160 days, and full year programs will 
generally run for 260 days. However, 
with the funds , we could sig- 
nificantly aid the nutrition of at least 
750,000 children. 

The country will be the stronger for 
this action by the committee, and I hope 
you will be persuasive with the conferees 
from the other body. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, if I may 
have the attention of the Senate, there 
will be a short colloquy here with refer- 
ence to an item. It should take 3 or 4 
minutes, And after that we will be ready 
for a vote. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I call 
to the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island an item con- 
tained in the bill which is of interest 
and concern to the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
and the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER]. 

The item has to do with a supple- 
mental appropriation for air pollution 
and the Public Health Service. The item 
was called to my attention after third 
reading this afternoon. It is of some con- 
cern to me for reasons that I will try 
to state very briefiy. 

The item is for $8 million for research 
into the effects on health of oxides of 
sulfur. Last year’s Air Quality Act of 
1967—-which represented I think an im- 
portant, recent departure in the fight on 
air pollution—included as a key provi- 
sion a stepped-up program of research 
designed to roll back the technological 
limitation which at the present time 
makes it difficult to control some of the 
most serious pollutants. 

One of the most serious air pollutants 
is the oxides of sulfur. This problem is 
of concern to the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia because it involves 
coal. It is of concern to the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky for the same 
Treason. But it is of concern to all of us 
because this is one pollutant which we 
have not yet found the technological 
means to control effectively. 

Tt is this pollutant which has been 
responsible for deaths from air pollution 
incidents in the little town of Donora, 
Pa., and in New York City. 

As part of last year’s act, we thought 
it was terribly important to include au- 
thorization for a stepped-up program of 
research aimed at pollutants of this 
seriousness. 

I understand, of course, the reasons 
why this item was deleted. It is in a 
sense a new effort, and as we search for 
means to bring the budget within the 
limitations which we have imposed, it is 
natural to focus our attention upon these 
new programs. 

May I say, recognizing that third read- 
ing has come and gone, that my purpose 
in raising the point now is in connection 
with the HEW appropriations bill which 
is today, I understand, pending on the 
floor of the House and will come before 
our Appropriations Committee soon for 
consideration. 

I hope that by stressing the impor- 
tance of this point to our colleagues on 
the floor this afternoon, we might focus 
the committee’s attention on it more ef- 
fectively as they consider the HEW ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that in addition, the Senator from 
Maine and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia should write a letter to the Hon- 
orable Lister HILL, the chairman of the 
subcommittee. The committee is now 
holding hearings. I understand that they 
will be ready for a markup of the bill 
within 2 or 3 days. 

I think that it would be an excellent 
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idea to spell this matter out in the let- 
ter and ask that it be included in the 
bill. I suggest further that if the Senators 
wish to appear before the committee, 
they might ask for an invitation, and I 
think that they will accomplish their 


purpose. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator. We 
will undertake to do that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
noted in connection with the requests for 
funds for the Public Health Service in 
this bill, that the House Appropriations 
Committee stated, due to the fact that 
the fiscal year is so near to an end, that 
the committee will consider the need for 
a program expansion in connection with 
the regular Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriations bill for 1969. 

I think that we do have to confront 
the fact that the House committee cut 
approximately $20 million from the bill. 
About 75 percent of that $20 million 
would be applied to research and devel- 
opment activities connected with the 
Air Quality Act, with particular em- 
phasis on pollution from fuels combus- 
tion and vehicles. 

The requested funds would give us an 
improved and a very necessary program 
for the prevention and control of pol- 
luted air. Certainly $8 million is a valid 
request. 

I do know that the members of the 
Committee on Public Works and of the 
Subcommittee on Air and Water Pollu- 
tion, chaired by the able Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], are very conscious 
of their responsibility to the Senate and 
their responsibility to the American 
people concerning this problem of the 
cleansing of air, which is so vital to the 
health and welfare of our society. 

My colleague, the able Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], is knowledge- 
able on this point. I do not wish to detain 
the Senate, but perhaps the Senator 
from Kentucky could add something to 
the debate at this point. I am not sug- 
gesting that he speak if he does not care 
to do so. However, the Senator and 1 
have discussed the matter before. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I do not 
want to detain the Senate. I join with 
the Senators from West Virginia and 
Maine in emphasizing the necessity of 
appropriations if any progress is to be 
made at all in the control of air pollu- 
tion. It is one field in which, as the Sena- 
tor from Maine and the Senator from 
West Virginia have noted, we have not as 
yet been able to define and find methods 
by which to eliminate the pollution of 
8 by certain types of fuels, chiefly coal 

ls. 

This must be accomplished before any 
real progress can be made in this field. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the congressional com- 
mittees agree that it would take an ini- 
tial appropriation of $8 million to make 
a start toward getting the equipment 
with which to perform the kinds of 
testing that must be performed. 

As has been said, the House said with 
respect to this matter that because it is 
so near to July 1, it would be useless to 
provide these funds in the pending bill. 
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They did say, however, that they 
would take the matter into account in 
the bill for 1969. Whether by oversight 
or otherwise, they have not done so. Un- 
less this is done on the floor today, the 
last place in which it can be done is in 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

I will not go further into the matter 
except to say that the distinguished 
Senator from Maine who, I think, ini- 
tiated this program of air quality con- 
trol which has been implemented in the 
committee chaired by the Senator from 
West Virginia, would agree that no prog- 
ress can be made in this field unless the 
funds are provided with which to find 
a method by which sulfur oxide can be 
eliminated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
House has considered the item in the 
supplemental bill. Had it been brought 
to my attention, I would have recom- 
mended to my committee that they re- 
store it and bring the matter back to 
conference. However, facing the facts of 
life as they are, I think we would have 
been in a less strategic position had I 
done that than if we were to bring it 
up in the regular bill. 

The reason I say that is that the sup- 
plemental deficiency bill is intended only 
for emergency measures. Further if we 
are going to adjourn, as I hope, by 
August 3, we have 1 more month re- 
maining. The regular appropriations bill 
is coming up. We will have a chance to 
obtain the money in the regular appro- 
priations bill. We will have a much bet- 
ter chance then because there is a resent- 
ment on the part of those in the House, 
and I am afraid even on the part of 
members of the Senate subcommittee, to 
having the Senate subcommittee usurp 
their powers. 

They would rather pass on these mat- 
ters themselves, and I believe they have 
a reasonable reason for it. Personally, I 
would rather have them do it. I believe 
if the Senator sends the letter I suggested 
to Senator HH and the latter considers 
the matter, and the interested Senators 
appear before his committee and urge 
it upon the committee, that procedure 
would have a better chance of succeed- 
ing than by attempting to restore it on 
the floor of the Senate. For that reason, 
I do not believe the Senator has lost 
anything by not having tried to restore 
it on the floor of the Senate. 

Do I make my position clear? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for indicating an ap- 
propriate method by which he believes 
we can bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Appropriations Committee 
and we will do as he has suggested. The 
letter will be written and the appearances 
will be made before the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee to which 
the Senator will be writing. I have heard 
the colloquy. I can assure the Senator 
that I will call the matter to Senator 
HILL's attention and that we will give it 
every sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
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having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentnc] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Me- 
Cartuy], the Senator from New Mexico 
LMr. Montoya], the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. RUssELL], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 2, as follows: 


(No. 200 Leg.] 
YEAS—87 
Aiken Gore Mondale 
Allott Griffin jonroney 
Anderson Hansen n 
Baker Harris Moss 
Bayh Hart Mundt 
Bennett Hartke Murphy 
Bible Hatfield Muskie 
Boggs Hayden Pastore 
Brewster Hickenlooper Pearson 
Brooke Hin Pell 
Burdick Holland Percy 
Byrd, Va. Hollings Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Proxmire 
Cannon Inouye Randol 
Carlson Jackson Rib: 
Case Javits Scott 
Church Jordan, N.C. Smith 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Spong 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long, La. Symington 
Dirksen Magnuson Thurmond 
Dodd Mansfield Tower 
Dominick McClellan Tydings 
Eastland McGee Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McGovern Williams, Del. 
Ervin McIntyre Yarborough 
Fannin Mi Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Miller Young, Ohio 
NAYS—2 
Morse Nelson 
NOT VOTING—10 
Bartlett Long, Mo. Smathers 
Fulbright McCarthy Talmadge 
Gruening Montoya 
Kennedy Russell 


So the bill (H.R. 17734) was passed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist on its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Hartke in the 
chair) appointed Mr. PASTORE, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, Mr. MAG- 
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nuson, Mr. Munpt, Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, and Mrs. SmirH conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] for the ex- 
emplary manner in which he handled the 
supplemental appropriations bill. Its near 
unanimous adoption by the Senate speaks 
abundantly for the strong advocacy he 
applied; advocacy that has characterized 
his many outstanding contributions. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munn], the ranking minority member 
of the subcommittee also joined his 
strong support to this measure and we 
are grateful. Wo are grateful also for the 
contribution of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire]. His strong and 
sineere views are always welcomed. 

Tle Senate may be proud of its swift 
action in disposing of this measure that 
provides badly needed additional funds. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTU- 
NITY HEALTH CENTERS AND 
COMMUNITY PHARMACIES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a con- 
stituent of mine, Mr. Gordon H. John- 
son, registered pharmacist, Joliet, III., 
has sent me a copy of the Pharmacy 
News, April-May 1968 issue, published 
especially for community pharmacies by 
the Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
of Philadelphia, Pa. In this pamphlet 
the subject matter pertains to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity health centers 
and community pharmacies. The four 
subjects are: First, “The OEO Wants 
vou“ community pharmacy involve- 
ment; second, “Beckley, W. Va.: Where 
OEO Said ‘No’”; third, “Dilemma in 
Denver”; and, fourth, “OEO Is Here To 
Stay, So.” 

Since these subject matters are of cur- 
rent interest in several aspects of con- 
gressional study, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that these four articles be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

OEO Wants You 

(Nore—A Washington official dicusses 
new OEO guideline which invites community 
pharmacy’s involvement.) 

A memorandum distributed last October 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity called 
the attention of project directors at OEO- 
supported neighborhood health centers to 
an important new guideline. 

In one sentence, the directive from Wash- 
ington opened wide the door for community 
pharmacy’s participation in neighborhood 
health care programs. 

The OEO guideline stated: 

“Interested professional associations must 
be consulted, and every effort made to estab- 
lish a close working relationship with pro- 
fessional health personnel who are or will be 
serving the target neighborhood.” 

The memorandum further explained that 
representatives of local pharmacists or their 
associations are certainly to be included” 


among health professionals serving as mem- 
bers of advisory boards which are consulted 
on OEO’s health care projects. 

Several weeks ago, Pharmacy News sent a 
reporter to Washington to ask OEO's Assist- 
ant Director for Health Affairs if community 
pharmacists are taking advantage of the op- 
portunities opened to them. Joseph T. Eng- 
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lish, a personable 34-year-old M.D. who also 
serves as Senior Psychiatric Consultant to the 
Peace Corps, was eager to talk about the 
topic. 

“Guidelines and memoranda from Wash- 
ington can only do so much,” Dr. English told 
PN. “How much is accomplished will depend 
on the pharmacists themselves. I think it is 
encouraging that national pharmacy organi- 
zations now are stressing the importance of 
local associations getting involved in neigh- 
borhood health care planning and that many 
community pharmacy groups are respond- 
ing.” 

Dr. English said he feels that much of com- 
munity pharmacy’s concern about the long- 
range implications of OEO health centers de- 
veloped during what he calls “the first two 
demonstration phases” when OEO programs 
like those in Denver and Boston were 
launched. 

“At that time we didn’t have a guideline 
making it mandatory for the project directors 
to consult with medical and pharmacy rep- 
resentatives during the planning stages,” Dr. 
English pointed out. “But things have 
changed now. Experience has shown that it is 
useful for local pharmacists to sit on the 
professional advisory boards, if such exist. 
Today's major problem may be one of com- 
munication—making pharmacists aware that 
there is an important role for them in im- 
plementing the new philosophy of health 
care that is sweeping the country.” 

Dr. English coupled a compliment with a 
challenge in reflecting on community phar- 
macy’s past and future in neighborhood 
health care. 

“I think it’s commendable that, in many 
cases, the community pharmacist was the 
one health professional who didn’t move out 
when the neighborhood began to become 
poorer,” he said. His pharmacy remained in 
place as the familiar, well-respected, and 
accessible health facility—and I think this is 
all the more reason to do everything possible 
to keep him there. 

“However, we cannot support him simply 
for his own sake, but for what his total con- 
tribution to the area’s health care needs can 
be,” Dr. English quickly added. We cannot 
be expected to sacrifice high quality health 
care for any group that is not up to accepta- 
ble standards. We could not fund a program 
like that. We can only fund programs which 
guarantee the high quality, continuing health 
services that are needed to solve today's 
problems.” 

Recent amendments to the Economic Op- 
portunity Act direct the administrator of the 
Small Business Administration to put par- 
ticular emphasis on the preservation or es- 
tablishment of small business concerns lo- 
cated in urban or rural areas with high 
proportions of unemployed or low income in- 
dividuals, In such areas, community pharma- 
cists now appear eligible to apply for Federal 
loans to upgrade their businesses to the 
higher standards sought in distressed neigh- 
borhoods. 

“If community pharmacists approach the 
new neighborhood health care programs in 
a constructive way,” Dr, English said, “it 
could really open the door to a much larger 
practice for them.” 

At this point, PN asked Dr. English about 
OEO's position on vendor programs under 
which community pharmacists supply phar- 
maceutical services to patients of neighbor- 
hood health centers. He replied that OEO 
guidelines will give the green light to such 
an arrangement if pharmacists can propose 
a plan that complies with the broad OEO 
criteria and wins the approval of community 
and professional advisory groups operating 
the center with an OEO grant. 

“Our guidelines simply state that drugs 
may be provided through a pharmacy within 
the center, through the participation of com- 
munity pharmacists, or through any other 
method which meets the criteria of reason- 
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able cost, accessibility, continuity, guaran- 
tees of quality, and takes into consideration 
the needs and preferences of the people who 
are to be served,” Dr. English explained. 

Dr. English stressed that Title XIX patients 
treated at neighborhood health centers have 
the right to take prescriptions to pharmacies 
of their choice and, in this way, community 
pharmacies now share in OEO health pro- 
grams. Directors of neighborhood health cen- 
ters have been instructed to advise patients 
to this right. 

When PN asked if OEO has found an on- 
site pharmacy more economical to operate 
than a vendor program, or vice versa, Dr. 
English answered: 

“We haven't had enough experience to 
make a judgment on that question. But we 
don't want to measure everything in dollars 
and cents. We aren't obligated to run the 
cheapest program—but one which will serve 
the people best. If individuals in an area feel 
they are served better by getting their pre- 
scriptions filled at local pharmacies—then 
certainly this is a consideration that can’t be 
ignored.” 

OEO is looking for new, different, and bet- 
ter ways of accomplishing its goals, including 
continuing quality health care for the poor, 
Dr. English told PN. 

Then he added: 

“I think there are great opportunities for 
community pharmacy to help us do this.” 


BECKLEY: WHERE OEO Sam “No” 


Last January 19, the New River Pharma- 
ceutical Association successfully negotiated a 
choice-of-vendor contract with the new OEO 
health center in Beckley, West Virginia, 

The contract made headlines in national 
and state professional publications. Around 
the country, concerned RPh’s—worried about 
the competitive impact from on-site phar- 
macies at the federally supported centers— 
hoped that the West Virginia breakthrough 
foretold of a thaw in chilled relations be- 
tween community pharmacy and OEO’s 
rapidly expanding health care programs, 

The agreement would permit OEO patients 
to have their prescriptions filled at more 
than 20 pharmacies in a four-county area 
surrounding Beckley, Pharmacists would be 
reimbursed on the same markup basis as that 
used for state welfare Rx's. In Beckley, nego- 
tiators were content with terms of the con- 
tract. 

But a funny thing happened while every- 
one was en route to his favorite pharmacy... 

OEO administrators in Washington quickly 
served notice that the contract would not be 
approved. According to New River Pharma- 
ceutical Association spokesman, OEO con- 
tended the contract lacked guarantees of 
“quality control.. . medication record-keep- 

. and retrieval.” While NRPhA pon- 
dered about the setback, officials at the OEO 
health center—caught with thousands of 
patients and no pharmacy—hurriedly worked 
out another plan under which the Beckley 
Appalachian Regional Hospital would pro- 
vide pharmaceutical services for an interim 
90-day period. 

Disheartened—but still hopeful—NRPhA 
leaders told Pharmacy News that another at- 
tempt will be made to develop a vendor plan 
acceptable to OEO. Regardless of what hap- 
pens now, the New River group's experience 
can be enlightening to other associations in- 
terested in wooing pharmaceutical services 
away from OEO health centers. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POTPOURRI 


An OEO health center’s administrative 
structure can be complex, and contractual 
chickens should not be counted until they 
are safely across the organizational 
superhighway. 

For example, OEO’s grant of nearly $1 
million in Federal funds for Beckley was 
made to (1) the Raleigh County Community 
Action Association, Inc., a nonprofit local 
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group which, in turn, consigned money to 
(2) the Mountaineer Family Health Plan to 
. (3) the Family Health Center for 
OEO. The Raleigh County CAA has a direc- 


— back in Washington 

The Director of the Office of Health Serv- 
ices, Community Action Program (OEO), 
maintains two teams of Program Analysts 
who review programs developed at the local 
level—and recommend approval or veto. 

The New River Pharmaceutical Association 
negotiated its ill-fated vendor contract with 
the Mountaineer Family Health Plan's board 
of directors—the Beckley-based overseers for 
the OEO's health center. The board includes 
representatives of all the health professions. 
Pharmacy is represented by Isadore R. Wein, 
R. Ph., of Beckley. 

MFHP Administrator Jack McVey, when 
asked by Pharmacy News if he feels the sec- 
ond attempt to negotiate a contract with the 
New River pharmacists will be successful, re- 
plied: “That can't be answered until we've 
seen the final plan. What we can be sure of, 
however, is that any proposal finally worked 
out will have technical assistance from OEO 
along the way and will be given a fair and 
objective review.” 


WHAT WASHINGTON WANTS 


Donald Pugliese, staff director at OEO's 
Office for Health Affairs in Washington, spoke 
frankly as he told PN why the Beckley con- 
tract did not measure up to the Federal 
agency’s standards, 

“The proposal was completely inadequate 
in terms of what we're trying to accomplish 
in our community health care aya 
Mr. Pugliese explained. “The proposed plan 
involved nothing more than the supplying 
of pharmaceuticals—and a commitment to 
dispense them on a generic name basis when- 
ever possible. What OEO wants to see is a 
comprehensive plan for a complete range of 
pharmaceutical services, as well as some 
evidence of community involvement and the 
ability to carry out such a plan.” 

Pugliese said OEO’s analysts study each 
proposed pharmacy vendor program to deter- 
mine if it spells out how community pharma- 
cists will set up and deliver such important 
services as medication record-keeping, patient 
counseling, community health and drug edu- 
cation programs, pharmacy-physician liaison, 
and dispensing of quality drugs at reason- 
able prices... “all in a context that re- 
spects the needs and preferences of the peo- 
ple served.” 

At the OEO health center in Beckley, Medi- 
cal Director Sherl J. Winter, M.D., told PN 
that he was “caught in the middle” in the 
sequence of events as his clinic faced a Feb- 
ruary 1 deadline in contracting for pharmacy 
services. Since the health center lacked an 
on-site pharmacy, Dr. Winter either had to 
go for the vendor arrangement proposed by 
the New River pharmacists or dispense 
through the Beckley Appalachian Regional 
Hospital’s pharmacy. 

“It was recommended that we needed more 
than just the hospital pharmacy for our 
services,” Dr. Winter pointed out. “The hos- 
pital pharmacy closes at five p.m. on week- 
days, at one p.m. on Saturdays, and is shut 
Sundays and holidays. We felt the patients 
should have some other source, such as com- 
munity pharmacies, for prescription filling.” 

Dr. Winter disclosed that approximately 
4,000 persons now are registered for care at 
the Beckley center. They are treated by a 
staff which includes three physicians, a pedi- 
atrician, and two dentists. A survey currently 
being conducted among low income families 
in the area may show that 12,000 to 15,000 
persons are eligible for care at the OEO facil- 
ity, Dr. Winter said. 

THE ASSOCIATION'S VIEWPOINT 


Isadore Wein, who represents the New River 
Pharmaceutical Association on the Moun- 
taineer Family Health Plan’s board of direc- 
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tors, isn't ready to quit the fight for a vendor 
program. 

“If the government wants on-site pharma- 
cles at these new OEO health centers, then 
they're going to have them.” Wein said phil- 
osophically, “But the OEO center here is con- 
tracting for pharmacy services with another 
vendor—the local hospital—and this is an- 
other matter altogether. If they are not going 
to have an on-site pharmacy, then we want 
a choice-of-vendor plan.” 

Wein contends that community pharma- 
cists are at a disadvantage in trying to design 
extensive programs that comply with what 
he calls “nebulous, grand scale” pharmaceu- 
tical plans required by government 

“We apparently are being asked to come up 
with specifics in an area where no one is 
sure what the government wants, what OEO 
wants, or what the Mountaineer Family 
Health Plan wants,” Wein said. “But we do 
know what the New River Pharmaceutical 
Association wants—and we're not going to 
settle for an else!” 

But despite Wein’s determination to win 
the Battle of Beckley, the New River organi- 
zation’s fate remains in the hands of OEO 
officials whose decisions are made in a Wash- 
ington office building some 250 miles from 
the West Virginia town nestled in the hills 
of hard-pressed Appalachia. 


DILEMMA IN DENVER 


(Note.—OEO officials and community 
pharmacists still differ on impact of health 
centers after two years.) 

The OEO's Eastside Neighborhood Health 
Center in Denver, Colorado, is observing its 
second anniversary. In a yellow three-story 
building on poverty-plagued Welton Street, 
the health center now treats about 5,000 pa- 
tients each month. Three pharmacists dis- 
pense an average of 400 prescriptions per day 
to an endless parade of patients. 

The health center is comprised of a maze 
of small rooms divided by hastily erected 
plasterboard walls in what looks like a former 
warehouse. Patients arrive and depart 
through a small, modest waiting room that 
includes a soft drink machine for the thirsty 
and a suggestion box for the displeased. The 
narrow hallways are clogged with hurrying 
people. 

The center currently is relocating some of 
its operations onto the building’s second 
floor—the move upward dictated by a boom 
in patients, personnel, and paper work. 

Chief Pharmacist George W. Rucker, who 
looks back on 16 years in community phar- 
macy, told Pharmacy News that the health 
center’s prescription program still is in a 
“state of flux.” Rucker faces formidable chal- 
lenges in trying to adjust his manpower and 
formulary to an Rx yolume that has soared 
700 percent in the past 18 months, The phar- 
macy now dispenses medications prescribed 
by nearly three dozen general practitioners, 
pediatricians, dentists, and psychiatrists. 

“We really could use about eight or nine 
pharmacists here,” Mr. Rucker told PN. He 
explained that the pharmacy now is open 
from 8 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. daily, including 
Saturdays and Sundays, But budget limita- 
tions and unattractive salaries prevent him 
from getting the professional help he needs, 
Three technicians take some of the routine, 
nonprofessional work off the shoulders of the 
three RPh’s. 

Despite his problems, Rucker's pharmacy 
team manages to see that every patient 
leaves with the medication he needs. 


A CONTINUING CONTROVERSY 


With the Eastside Neighborhood Health 
Center now dispensing approximately 150,000 
prescriptions anually and a second NHC open- 
ing up on the city’s west side, Denver com- 
munity pharmacists are alarmed about the 
impact of government competition on their 
practices. 

The Colorado Pharmacal Assoication and 
the Denver Area Association are allied 
in a crusade to establish a third-party pay- 
ment plan—or a vendor program—which 
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would utilize community pharmacy facilities 
in OEO's drug dispensing system. But it may 
be too late. 

At CPhA headquarters in Denver, Executive 
Secretary Charles L. Cummings told PN that 
the pharmacy organizations still hope to con- 
vince OEO that community RHh’s must not 
become “sacrificial lambs” for growing gov- 
ernment health programs. 

“We certainly are not opposed to helping 
the poor,” Cummings declared. “No one 
should be denied the drugs he needs because 
he cannot afford to pay for them. But what 
we oppose is the manner in which the Neigh- 
borhood Health Centers operate to hurt both 
the community pharmacist’s practice and the 
neighborhood's economy.” 

Cummings said the CPhA and Denver area 
pharmacists had been unsuccessful over a 
two-year span in trying to arrange meetings 
with OEO officials before licenses were ob- 
tained by OEO to operate on-site pharmacies 
at the two centers. The pharmacy organiza- 
tions contend that community RPh's are pre- 
pared to provide the full range of pharma- 
ceutical services which patients need without 
“spending taxpayers’ money to construct, 
equip and staff separate pharmacies in the 
Neighborhood Health Centers.” 

ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 


Although it’s only a short drive from CPhA 
headquarters to sprawling Denver General 
Hospital where R. Samuel Johnson, M.D., has 
his office, the distance between viewpoints is 
considerable. 

Dr. Johnson is the project director for 
Denver's two OEO Neighborhood Health Cen- 
ters administered by the city’s department of 
Health and Hospitals. After lighting up his 
pipe, Dr. Johnson leaned forward at his desk 
and offered PN his candid thoughts about 
the pharmacy situation. He also volunteered 
his philosophy about the changing health 
care picture. 

“We don’t want to put anybody out of 
business—and I don’t think we have,” Dr. 
Johnson sald. “We have tried to point out to 
local pharmacists that the types of patients 
served at the health centers would not be 
using their pharmacies anyway. These pa- 
tients would either be doing without drugs 
or coming to the hospital’s dispensary for 
them.” 

Asked about the practicability of vendor 
programs, Dr. Johnson said he is convinced 
that “there is no way to beat the cost that 
we are doing it for.” But he indicated that 
OEO still is thinking about the advantages of 
contracting for Rx refills that don’t require 
a visit with a physician. There is an obvious 
convenience in the patient patronizing the 
corner pharmacy rather than traveling back 
to the health center. 

Major changes are taking place in the field 
of health care, Dr. Johnson pointed out. He 
believes the trend is towards group practice 
which draws together under one roof not only 
the health professionals who treat the ill, but 
also provides the services of those engaged in 
preventive medicine—nutrition, health, edu- 
cation, environmental health, social services, 
and visiting nurse programs. 

“I believe the integration of the pharmacy 
with all the other health disciplines is very 
necessary,” Dr. Johnson said. “And that’s 
what we have in the Neighborhood Health 
Center. The physician can walk right down 
to the pharmacy and talk about a problem. 
I don’t think it’s practical to have it any 
other way.” 

DILEMMA IN DENVER 

Back at the Eastside Neighborhood Health 
Center, PN’s reporter watched as passengers 
unloaded from one of three mini-buses which 
shuttle patients to and from the OEO fa- 
cility. As they entered the building, a sign 
at the entrance said: “Welcome! We Are 
Happy to Serve You.” The patients appeared 
happy at the way they were being served, 
too, 

Inside, in the absence of Administrator 
Frank A. Justice, Administrative Secretary 
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Lynn Johnson talked with PN about the full 
range of health services provided free for 
some 20,000 eligible people in the neighbor- 
hood. The eligible people represent about 50 
percent of the area’s total population. 

Asked about the impact of OEO’s opera- 
tions on community pharmacies in the area, 
Miss Johnson answered: “Actually we feel 
that pharmacists in the area haven't been as 
upset about the Neighborhood Health Center 
as some people might think. Neighborhood 
druggists haven’t been injured primarily be- 
cause patients served by the center were 
formerly treated at Denver General Hospital's 
outpatient clinics, where they also received 
their drugs. In other words, this facility is 
essentially nothing more than decentraliza- 
tion of a service which has existed for 
decades. 

“Some pharmacists have told us they are 
actually grateful for the health activities 
stirred up by the center—and it's resulted in 
more people coming into their drug stores 
for other types of medications,” Miss Johnson 
said, 

Ideal Save-More Drugs is located only two 
short blocks from the health center. We 
stopped in to ask Manager Jack Goldberg, 
R. Ph., if the OEO operation was affecting his 
practice. 

“You bet it is!” Goldberg replied. They're 
handing out hundreds of prescriptions every 
day that we could be filling. When anything's 
being given away for free—well, who can 
beat the price?” 

The Radio Pharmacy situated three blocks 
away has closed its pharmacy section. Phar- 
macists Hulett A. Maxwell and O. L, Lawson 
sold out after more than 40 years, PN talked 
with Maxwell, who said a number of factors 
including the community's general decline 
—weighed in their decision to call it quits. 

“Certainly one of the reasons was the 
Neighborhood Health Center,” Maxwell said. 
“As the community changed, we lost all the 
people who could afford to pay—and those 
who can’t afford to pay now go to the Health 
Center and get their prescriptions free.” 

A visitor departs with the feeling that new 
concepts in health care have produced—for 
community pharmacy—a dilemma in Denver. 
The dilemma is as real, and perhaps as im- 
pregnable, as the great Rocky Mountains 
standing off in the distance. 


OEO Is HERE TO Stay, So— 


Question. Mr. Blatman, many people are 
saying that OEO health centers spell disas- 
ter for community pharmacy. Do you share 
this view? 

Answer. I'm not sure that disaster“ is the 
right word at this time. But if OEO continues 
to operate as it has up to this point, then 
this new government concept will have an 
appreciable effect on the practice of phar- 
macy. OEO health centers are now in at least 
eight cities, and I understand that thirty- 
three others will be under way within a year, 
Unless we get some changes in OEO’s guide- 
lines, I feel these one-stop health centers 
could eventually replace both the community 
pharmacist and the family physician in the 
neighborhoods where they operate. 

Question. Do you think your profession 
has done all it can to meet this challenge? 

Answer. Im convinced that pharmacists 
are getting stirred up over OEO about two 
years too late. Tremendous social and eco- 
nomic changes are taking place in this coun- 
try. Perhaps pharmacy has been slow in 
making innovations that meet the public’s 


increased health demands; perhaps we have 


been too conservative in some of our atti- 
tudes. We hopefully cling to the philosophy 
that community pharmacy, as we knew it a 
hundred years ago or twenty-five years ago, 
will be here ad infinitum—and nothing is 
going to take its place. But OEO health 
centers are here, and we see growing govern- 
ment health programs and other pressures 
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opening avenues for others to handle tasks 
rightfully performed only by pharmacists. 

Question, Are you saying that pharmacists 
have been unaware of the conditions that 
resulted in the OEO health center programs? 

Answer. I didn’t say that. However, there 
have been many people in the profession 
who felt that the antipoverty programs just 
weren’t their cup of tea, They stayed behind 
their counters while other forces in the com- 
munity were at work, Suddenly, they found 
out too late that others were making the im- 
portant decisions on whether the govern- 
ment would be asked to provide a health 
center and what facilities such a center 
would house. 

Question. Are you suggesting that— 

Answer. Excuse me, but I would like to 
make just one more point before we move on. 
I think it’s very important that pharmacists 
realize they have an obligation to do more 
than say, “I don’t like OEO.. I don’t like 
what they're doing . . and it’s going to de- 
stroy the free enterprise system.” Sure, many 
of us feel this way. But such general indict- 
ments don’t cut much ice when you're talk- 
ing face-to-face with people wanting an- 
swers to today’s human problems. How do 
you answer the Congressman who asks you if 
fifteen thousand people in a metropolitan 
neighborhood should be deprived of medical 
care in order to protect the interests of per- 
haps fifty pharmacists who have businesses 
there? 

Question. Mr. Blatman, are you suggesting 
that community pharmacists stop fighting 
OEO and get themselves involved in these 
programs? 

Answer, Let's be practical. We're not going 
to put OEO out of business at this stage of 
the game, I'm convinced that the profession’s 
best interests will be served by pharmacists 
getting active in these community antipov- 
erty programs which are going to roll on, 
with or without us. 

Question. What can a pharmacist do to be- 
come influential in OEO planning? 

Answer. It's very important that pharma- 
cists get on every health advisory committee 
at what I call the “people” level. Pharma- 
cists should be present at all neighborhood 
meetings where health care is to be discussed. 
Their activities should not be confined only 
to meetings where OEO health centers are on 
the agenda; rather, pharmacy should be rep- 
resented at sessions where such other topics 
as rat control, mass immunizations, and sani- 
tary codes or conditions will be debated. Most 
people look on pharmacists as professionals 
in the field of health, and local planners 
usually re pleased to have their experience 
and knowledge made available. 

Question. Let’s assume the pharmacist is 
named to the local committee. What can he 
really accomplish? 

Answer. A great deal. Remember, statistics 
show us that the pharmacist comes into con- 
tact with an average of 200 patrons each 
day—and he learns a lot about people and 
their problems. With such knowledge, he 
should be equipped to take a very vital role 
in deciding what the area’s health needs are. 
He may be able to argue effectively that it is 
more important to have a good job opportu- 
nity program or a good VD program or a bet- 
ter plan to control population. If the people 
are determined to bring in an OEO health 
center, the pharmacist may be able to offer 
advice on where it should be located to do 
the most good. In contributing his expertise, 
the community pharmacist can convince his 
neighbors that he shares in their concern. 

Question. Once it’s decided to establish an 
OEO health center in a community, what 
courses of action are open to pharmacists? 

Answer, Pharmacy representatives should 
confer at the earliest possible moment with 
the group that will administer the center. It 
may be a medical school, hospital, a health 
council, or any other group considered to be 
qualified by OEO officials, For example, the 
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two centers now approved for Philadelphia 
are being administered through a grant to 
Temple University, Our experience has shown 
that authorities involved with these centers 
are quite helpful and cooperative, and 
they've always been ready to meet with us 
and discuss recognized problems. 

Question, What can community pharma- 
cists offer that might attract OEO to a 
vendor arrangement? 

Answer. It’s always expedient to be selling 
something that the other fellow wants to 
buy. I suggest that community pharmacists 
must get together and propose a complete 
program of pharmaceutical services that an 
on-site pharmacy can't match, When such a 
proposal is made, I think you will find that 
the health center administrators will give 
serious consideration to paying for these 
services. 

Question. What kinds of things could such 
a proposal include? 

Answer, I can suggest at least eight such 
services. Let me list them for you: 

Community pharmacists would serve in 
the center on a rotating basis so that any 
pharmaceutical question or problem can re- 
ceive immediate attention. These pharma- 
cists also would be available for formulary, 
patient, medical, and social service consul- 
tations, and so forth, 

Under a vendor system, the community 
pharmacists agree to attend all orientation 
classes and meetings involving the operation 
of the center. 

Community pharmacists will promote the 
advantages of the center to their patrons. 

Space will be provided in the community 
pharmacies for patient consultations regard- 
ing the taking of prescription and OTC 


Community pharmacists will maintain 
family record cards. 

Community pharmacists will keep renewal 
calendars and report to the center those pa- 
tients who seek renewals prior to the proper 
time or who fail to get prescriptions that 
were ordered for renewal. 

Community pharmacists will pass on to 
proper authorities all complaints made to 
them about unsatisfactory health conditions 
in the neighborhood—things like faulty 
sewers, rats, vermin, drug abuses, and 80 
forth. 

Finally, the community pharmacists will 
be suppliers of health information litera- 
ture, and the health center will encourage 
patients to make pharmacists their primary 
contacts for answers to health questions 
which don’t need the attention of a 
physician. 

Question. Won’t that demand a consider- 
able amount of time and cooperation from 
pharmacists? 

Answer. There's no doubt about it. Getting 
community pharmacists to agree to such 
a program and make it work could be a major 
problem. But remember, we're playing for 
some pretty big stakes. It is imperative that 
we convince the decision-makers at the 
“people,” medical and OEO levels that com- 
munity pharmacy really wants to have a 
role in these new neighborhood health pro- 
grams—and that we want to advance beyond 
the responsibility for merely filling pre- 
scriptions to provide, instead, a broad pro- 
gram of important pharmaceutical services. 

Question. Do you find much sympathy for 
the argument that a neighborhood’s econ- 
omy suffers when one or more pharmacies 
are forced out of business? 

Answer. Unfortunately, the fact that a 
handful of community pharmacies may be 
put in jeopardy is usually overlooked in the 
headlong rush to provide fifteen or twenty 
thousand impoverished people with the 
medical attention they need. But you've 
brought up a good point. If we're able to 
point out—with indisputable evidence— 
how an on-site health center pharmacy can 
adversely affect the local economy, I'm sure 
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the planners will listen and given serious at- 
tention to the problem. Therefore, once 
the boundaries of a proposed OEO health 
center are known, the local pharmacy asso- 
ciation should conduct a survey in the area 
to establish some valuable data. The survey 
should show the current volume of pre- 
scriptions being filled in the area’s phar- 
macies and what percentages of coste are 
being paid by city, state, and Federal funds. 
The survey also should determine how many 
properties are owned by pharmacists and 
what taxes they pay; how many persons the 
affected pharmacies employ and the sizes of 
their payrolls; how many private physicians 
and dentists are practicing in the area, and 
what other health facilities are currently 
being used by residents. 

Question. Doesn't this first OEO vendor ar- 
rangement in Philadelphia really put com- 
munity pharmacy on the spot, Mr. Blatman? 

Answer. We're certainly facing a real chal- 
lenge. As you're probably aware, the other 
health center funded here will operate with 
an on-site pharmacy. What we're faced with 
is to prove, in a side-by-side test, that com- 
munity pharmacists can do a better job in 
providing the full services that people want 
and deserve—all at a cost that health center 
administrators will appreciate. Officials at 
Temple University Hospital have made it 
clear that they want to operate the two dif- 
ferent systems in order to gain experience 
and to learn from comparisons. Frankly, we’re 
hopeful that within a year both health cen- 
ters will be under vendor systems. 

Question. How many pharmacies are in 
the area of the health center you'll be serv- 
ing? 

Answer. There are approximately twenty 
community pharmacies in the area, and all 
are within walking distance of the center. 
Considering that about fifteen thousand per- 
sons will be using the health center and that 
each person may make five visits to the cen- 
ter each year, we're talking about an annual 
volume of possibly seventy-five thousand pre- 
scriptions that will be filled by those com- 
munity pharmacists rather than at an on- 
site pharmacy. As you can see, there's a lot 
at stake here. 

Question. Is there anything you'd like to 
say, in summary, Mr. Blatman? 

Answer. Yes. As a pharmacist, I don’t feel 
we can argue with the concept behind these 
OEO health centers. They’re going to provide 
poor families with the medical care they 
need. But we certainly can argue with the 
Way these health centers are operated—and 
pharmacy is one function that is debatable. 
I'm certain that community pharmacists can 
provide drugs and necessary services cheaper 
when you consider what it costs OEO to set 
up a pharmacy facility, acquire and maintain 
an inventory, hire a staff of pharmacists, and 
incur all the other operational expenses. All 
too often these on-site pharmacies simply 
pour scripts out a window, provide no sup- 
porting services, and keep patients waiting 
for hours in crowded hallways or waiting 
rooms. 

Community pharmacists really have some- 
thing to offer these neighborhood health cen- 
ters—and it boils down to the ability of 
local p! associations to become active 
in public health planning and persuade OEO 
administrators that community pharmacies 
can do the job better. Little will be accom- 
plished by wringing our hands and complain- 
ing that big government is driving us out of 
business. We've got to recognize that there 
is an important and rewarding role for us in 
these public health programs—if we'll only 
take it! 


AMENDMENT OF THE DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
minority leader and I have discussed this 
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matter with interested Senators, and at 
this time we ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to consider Calen- 
dar No. 1301, H.R. 17268. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 17268) to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Sena- 
tor from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 5, 
strike out: 

Sec. 2. Title VII of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 718. The Comptroller General shall 
develop uniform accounting standards to 
be applied to all negotiated prime contract 
and subcontract defense procurements in 
excess of $100,000. These uniform account- 
ing standards shall include standards from 
which an accurate showing of production 
costs and profits by individual order can 
be determined. The Comptroller General shall 
consult with the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget in the development of such uni- 
forms accounting standards, and shall, not 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this section, recommend such legis- 
lation as he may deem appropriate to per- 
mit the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions in implementation of the standards 
developed under this section.” 


And, in lieu thereof, insert: 

Sec. 2. Section 712(e) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is amended by strik- 
ing out “$85,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$100,000.” 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
is one item in disagreement, in talking 
to the interested parties. I ask unani- 
mous consent that no more than 1 hour 
be allocated to the consideration of the 
pending bill, the time to be equally di- 
vided between the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and the 
distinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT]. I make the request under the 
usual rule. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to 
suggest that the limitation of time be 
changed to 1 hour on any amendment 
that may be offered because there is no 
way to ascertain how much time the 
chairman of the committee will take in 
the introduction of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had made a com- 
mitment to the chairman of the commit- 
tee in connection with the Interior ap- 
propriation that is supposed to be taken 
up. I thought in this way we could take 
care of the pending business. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
gp take about 4 minutes to present the 
Mr. BENNETT. If the request provided 
that the time remaining after the bill is 
presented is to be divided with respect 
to amendments— well, it does not matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We can work it out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield to me with- 
out losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the con- 
sideration of H.R. 17268, Mr. Charles 
Egenroad of the staff of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency be permitted 
to have the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
would like to extend that request to pro- 
vide that members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency may be granted 
the privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
bill. (H.R. 17268) would extend the De- 
fense Production Act until June 30, 
1970. The act expires June 30, 1968, so 
prompt action is very necessary. 

The Defense Production Act is vital 
to the conduct of our defense effort. It 
grants important powers to the Presi- 
dent to assure that defense contracts are 
given priority by industry and that ma- 
terials are available for the production 
of defense contracts. 

The act includes authority granted to 
the President to guarantee loans made in 
connection with defense contracts and 
authority to make loans and purchases 
to build up our defense capacity and as- 
sure supplies of defense materials and 
to carry out existing contracts. It also 
includes authority to enable business- 
men to cooperate voluntarily in meeting 
defense needs, with an exemption from 
the antitrust laws, and authority to em- 
Ploy specialists without compensation 
and also to employ consultants. The act 
contains a provision for the establish- 
ment of a reserve of trained executives 
to fill Government positions in time of 
mobilization. 

Mr. President, these powers must be 
extended. Some of these powers are 
needed now to maintain production 
schedules on missiles and other defense 
contracts; others are needed for longer 
range preparedness programs; and other 
powers must be maintained in readiness 
for immediate use in possible future 
emergencies. 

H.R. 17268 also increases the amount 
available for appropriations for the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production 
from $85,000 to $100,000 in any fiscal 
year. This amount is needed to take 
care of the pay raises which have re- 
cently been enacted by the Congress. 

Mr. President, I urge prompt action 
on this bill. 

Mr. President, I now yield 10 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. I 
shall explain it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Prox- 
MIRE is as follows: 

At the end of the bill insert the following: 

“Sec. 3. Title VII of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 718. The Comptroller General, in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
shall undertake a study to determine the 
feasibility of applying uniform cost account- 
ing standards to be used in all negotiated 
prime contract and subcontract defense pro- 
curements of $100,000 or more. In carrying 
out such study the Comptroller General shall 
consult with representatives of the account- 
ing profession and with representatives of 
that segment of American industry which is 
actively engaged in defense contracting. The 
results of such study shall be reported to 
the Committees on Banking and Currency 
and the Committees on Armed Services of 
the Senate and House of Representatives at 
the earliest practicable date, but in no event 
later than eighteen months after the date of 
enactment of this section’.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, while 
I support the extension of the Defense 
Production Act, I believe the bill reported 
by the committee should not have de- 
leted a House provision dealing with uni- 
form accounting standards for Defense 
procurement. As passed by the House, 
H.R. 17268 authorized the General Ac- 
counting Office to develop uniform cost 
accounting standards for all negotiated 
prime contract and subcontract Defense 
procurements in excess of $100,000. GAO 
would have been given 1 year to develop 
the standards and to recommend legisla- 
tion for their implementation. This pro- 
vision was stricken by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Prior to the committee action, I intro- 
duced an amendment authorizing GAO 
to develop and implement uniform cost 
accounting standards without requiring 
additional legislation, provided that GAO 
determined that such standards would be 
beneficial to the Government. During 
the hearings on this matter, many wit- 
nesses objected to the GAO developing 
such uniform standards without subse- 
quent congressional approval. Although 
the hearings demonstrated the complex- 
ity of the problem, it is difficult to under- 
stand why there should be serious objec- 
tion to GAO merely investigating the 
feasibility of uniform accounting stand- 
ards. Nonetheless, it was not possible to 
obtain agreement on the committee for 
even a feasibility study. 

According to Adm. Hyman G. Rick- 
over, who testified before the House com- 
mittee, “the lack of uniform accounting 
standards is the most serious deficiency 
in Government procurement today.” 
Admiral Rickover claimed that the lack 
of uniform standards requires much 
extra work by Government auditors and 
procurement officials; delays important 
technical work; and leads to excessive 
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procurement costs. These contentions 
were strongly denied by defense industry 
representatives in testimony before the 
Senate committee. In view of the con- 
flicting views, it seems entirely proper 
for the Congress to at least call for an 
independent study to ascertain the facts. 

The importance of uniform cost ac- 
counting standards lies in the fact that 
upwards of 85 percent of Defense pro- 
curement is negotiated procurement, 
Under a negotiated bid situation, the esti- 
mate of a contractor’s cost plays an im- 
portant role in the establishment of the 
price. The cost of any specific order can 
only be measured by the application of 
cost accounting principles. The essential 
function of cost accounting is to allocate 
direct and overhead costs to individual 
orders. Thus, the cost accounting princi- 
ples followed can obviously have a large 
impact in determining contractor cost. 

For example, cost items like deprecia- 
tion, research and development, inven- 
tories, pensions, self-insurance, small 
tools, and lease financing can be treated 
two or three ways. Once a method of 
treatment for these and many other 
items are decided upon, the contractor 
then may allocate them in a variety of 
ways. The methods used to apply gen- 
eral overhead to a specific product; to 
allocate overtime or premium time be- 
tween Government and commercial work 
or between one Government contract and 
another; to handle interest on invest- 
ment or financing; and to charge for 
work done by affiliated companies all 
have an important bearing on cost deter- 
mination. 

As just one example, Admiral Rick- 
over cited the case of a Navy-GAO post 
audit of a single contract. Seven differ- 
ent reports were made, containing 11 
separate estimates of the contractor’s 
costs. These estimates varied by as much 
as 50 percent. Hence, any estimate of cost 
and profit largely depends upon the ac- 
counting principles used. 

If the accounting profession had de- 
veloped uniform cost accounting princi- 
ples, defense procurement officials would 
be on much firmer grounds. However, in 
the absence of uniform principles, the 
entire burden is placed upon procure- 
ment officials to examine the contractor’s 
accounting practices. 

There is a growing awareness within 
the accounting profession itself that 
more uniformity is needed. For example, 
Leonard Spacek, president of one of the 
Nation’s top accounting firms, has said: 

We in the financial field have adopted 
some practices that are so abominable that 
no tough-minded executive could accept 
them because the practices conflicted with 
economic reality. On the other hand, some 
executives have learned the weaknesses of 
accounting in portraying true economic re- 
sults, and by taking advantage of these 
weaknesses have produced financial state- 
ments that could be supported only by ac- 
counting fantasies called “generally accepted 
accounting practices.” 


Another noted authority on cost ac- 
counting for defense contractors, Dr. 
Howard Wright, has written: 

One great weakness of generally accepted 
accounting principles is that, although the 
alternatives are well known, the criteria for 
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the use of each have never been established 
or “generally accepted.” 


Another illustration of this point was 
contained in the testimony of Mr. J. S. 
Seidman, a past president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and a member of that body’s 
accounting principles board. Mr. Seid- 
man testified in favor of uniform stand- 
ards. In reviewing the lack of uniform 
accounting principles, Mr. Seidman testi- 
fied that— 

In all these areas accounting principles are 
bigamists when monogamy as acutely needed. 
To be married to 2 or more ways of treating 
the same thing creates a credibility gap 
that sorely needs closing. That is especially 
true, where, as in defense procurement, $45 
billion of taxpayer money is involved each 
year. 

The government, occupying as it does a 
fiduciary role, must do its buying prudently, 
intelligently, and efficiently. To discharge 
this trust it must act on the basis of uni- 
form accounting standards. 


The General Accounting Office has also 
testified that— 

The concept of uniformity, particularly as 
it relates to the costs and profits of Govern- 
ment contracts, is an attractive concept and 
there are very likely benefits and advantages 
that would be attained if means were found 
to attain the goal of applying uniform ac- 
counting and obtaining comparable financial 
reports. 


The GAO also goes on to point out 
that the disadvantages may exceed the 
advantages. However, in the absence of 
a definitive study, the GAO was unable 
to conclude that uniform cost accounting 
standards would not be worthwhile. 
Thus, in view of this GAO testimony, a 
oo study seems all the more jus- 


Defense procurement now stands at $45 
billion a year. In view of the great stakes 
involved and the sacrifices that are being 
made in the war effort, it is incumbent 
upon those of us in Government to hold 
defense costs to the absolute minimum. 
The committee has received competent 
and responsible testimony that uniform 
accounting standards could substantially 
lighten the burden on the American tax- 
payer. Whether this is so can only be 
determined by a careful study. To refuse 
to authorize such a study is an abdication 
of our responsibility. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
I have sent to the desk is a very modest 
amendment. It would simply provide for 
the Comptroller General to make a feasi- 
bility study and report back to Congress. 

Let me read the appropriate section 
bearing on this point: 

Sec. 718. The Comptroller General, in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
shall undertake a study to determine the 
feasibility of applying uniform cost account- 
ing standards to be used in all negotiated 
prime contract and subcontract defense pro- 
curements of $100,000 or more. In carrying 
out such study the Comptroller General shall 
consult with representatives of the account- 
ing profession and with representatives of 
that segment of American industry which is 
actively engaged in defense contracting. The 
results of such study shall be reported to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency and 
the Committees on Armed Services of the 
Senate and House of Representatives at the 
earliest practicable date, but in no event later 
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than 18 months after the date of enactment 
of this section. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Reading the dissent- 
ing opinion of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, I find in it a statement support- 
ing his views: 

As just one example, Admiral Rickover 
cited the case of a Navy-GAO postaudit of 
a single contract. Seven different reports 
were made, containing eleven separate esti- 
mates of the contractor's costs. These esti- 
mates varied by as much as 50 percent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield the Senator 
2 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that the 
Senator from Wisconsin proposes that 
a study be made to determine whether 
the present method of accounting is 
protecting the taxpayers of the United 
States; and if it is not, that there be a 
recommendation of how the accounting 
should be done, and that preferably it be 
a uniform system, so there will not be 
this confusion of 11 separate estimates 
of contractor’s costs, with those 11 sepa- 
rate estimates varying from 1 percent to 
50 percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator ex- 
presses it very well. The Comptroller 
General would make a study of the feasi- 
bility of applying uniform accounting 
standards; as to whether it would be 
feasible, would save money, and be fair 
to the defense industry. He would make 
a report to the Congress in any event. 
Then, on the basis of that finding as to 
feasibility by the Comptroller General, 
Congress would then decide whether to 
go ahead and ask the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to establish uniform accounting 
standards. At a later date, Congress 
would decide whether to enact it. This 
is a preliminary beginning in the direc- 
tion of determining whether such a pro- 
cedure would be practical, feasible, fair, 
and would save money for the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What, if any, explana- 
tion was given with respect to the state- 
ment by Admiral Rickover that in the 
postaudit which the Senator from Wis- 
consin mentioned there were seven dif- 
ferent reports, containing 11 separate 
estimates of the contractor’s costs, and 
that those 11 different estimates varied 
by 50 percent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The contention of 
Admiral Rickover was that the differ- 
ence was due to the fact that they were 
using different accounting procedures 
and the estimates varied so greatly that 
there was a 50-percent difference. Ob- 
viously, to the extent that it is within 
the discretion of the contractor, he would 
tend to charge the highest possible cost 
and get the highest possible profit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Was there any answer 
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to the charge that the estimates varied 
by 50 percent? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Not in the hearings; 
not to my knowledge. This was brought 
out repeatedly in the Senate and House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So the assumption can 
be made that Admiral Rickover’s state- 
ment was accurate that the 11 estimates 
indicated a 50-percent variance in the 
estimates of the cost of the contracts? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I was 
present at the hearings, because of my 
strong opposition to defense contract 
profiteering and I got a completely dif- 
ferent impression from what the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin has given. I would 
like to take the several examples the 
Senator from Wisconsin has used to 
show how it gave me a different impres- 
sion. 

The Senator has referred to the Rick- 
over case, which has just been discussed. 
The General Accounting Office witness 
was asked whether uniform accounting 
standards would have done away with 
the problems to which Admiral Rickover 
testified and on which the GAO reported. 
The GAO witness testified that their re- 
port did not indicate a problem of ac- 
counting procedures. What they found 
was that available cost figures had not 
been used in setting up the contract. 
They added: 

So if there ha” been a standard accounting 
system, it would not have assisted in this 
particular case. 


When asked by a member of the com- 
mittee—and I was that member—if they 
were able without difficulty to arrive at 
cost and profit figures under present cir- 
cumstances, GAO witnesses testified 
that they were, despite differing account- 
ing methods and systems. They also tes- 
tified that even if uniform standards 
were in existence, it would not alleviate 
their auditing responsibility and load. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE] quoted from Mr. Leonard 
Spacek as saying that some of these 
practices were “so abominable that no 
tough-minded executive could accept 
them.” 

I would just like to add that after mak- 
ing that ssatement of the situation in 
the past, in the article which was sub- 
mitted for the record, he added: 

Today the Government representatives 
could not justly criticize the business sector 
for failure to reexamine its accounting and 
financial principles because, and only be- 
cause, an extensive re-examination has been 
initiated by the accounting profession it- 
self. Had this not been done of the regula- 
tory bodies would have been on our backs 
long ago, and they could still be there if our 
efforts are not sincere. 


The Senator from Wisconsin quoted 
Dr. Howard Wright, who is one of the 
most eminent authorities on cost ac- 
counting principles used in the Depart- 
mert of Defense, as having said: 

One great weakness of generally accepted 
accounting principles is that, although the 
alternatives are well known, the criteria for 
the use of each have never been established 
or “generally accepted.” 


The Senator did not mention that the 
quote was referring to the situation 
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which lead to Defense Department regu- 
lations. If the Senator had continued 
what Dr. Wright said at our hearing, he 
would have read: 

This was the dilemma of the Department 
of Defense before section 15 of its guidelines 
was developed. 


In other words, he was talking about 
a condition that existed a long time ago. 
Since then the Department of Defense 
has developed section 15 of its regula- 
tions, which are guidelines for account- 
ing used in all contracts except those in 
which there are competitive advertised 
bids. 

If we want to be practical, if there are 
any weaknesses in these guidelines, they 
can be amended; they can be changed 
by experience. But to require a com- 
plete study of the feasibility of the proc- 
ess or the possibility of uniform account- 
ing standards is something else. 

Let me complete Dr. Wright’s state- 
ment: 

This was the dilemma of the Department 
of Defense—cost principles necessary for use 
in the contract to assure mutuality of under- 
standing of the parties and to contribute to 
the uniformity of administration through 
the Department. No adequate statement of 
cost principles have been developed by any 
professional body. 


That is why section 15 was adopted. 

The Senator from Wisconsin quoted 
Mr. Seidman as saying: 

In all these areas accounting principles 


are bigamists when monogamy is acutely 
needed. 


Incidentally, Mr. Seidman was the 
only witness to support a study, and he 
added: 

So much in accounting depends on esti- 
mates and judgment that there cannot be 
the precision implied by the word “accurate.” 


So he suggested fairness instead of ac- 
curacy. 

The GAO witness also testified: 

The concept of uniformity, particularly 
as it relates to the costs and profits of Gov- 
ernment contracts, is an attractive concept 
and there are very likely benefits and advan- 
tages that would be attained if means were 
found to attain the goal of applying uni- 
form accounting and obtaining comparable 
financial reports. 


It is important to note the words “if 
means were found to attain the goal.” 
They were not of the opinion that such 
could be found and they pointed out that 
the disadvantages would probably exceed 
the advantages. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am reading from the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire]. I had already 
read the quotation to which the Senator 
from Utah refers. 

My question is, is it a fact that in a 
postaudit of one single contract, seven 
different reports were made, containing 
11 separate estimates of the contractor’s 
costs, and these 11 estimates varied by 
as much as 50 percent on the estimated 
costs? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is true; and the 
GAO said the same thing would exist if 
we had a so-called uniform set of stand- 
ards, because these are estimates made 
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at the time of the negotiation. What the 
Government finally pays is another set 
of charges, levied after the job has been 
done. It is almost impossible in some 
cases, particularly on new products, to 
make any kind of a dependable estimate 
without experience. 

So the GAO says that Rickover is talk- 
ing about the estimates of costs going 
into the process. We are interested in the 
costs coming out. We are interested in 
the costs actually charged the Govern- 
ment. 

So the representatives of the GAO in- 
sist, in their testimony, that this situa- 
tion is not unusual, and that it would 
not be changed if they were to attempt 
to develop a so-called uniform standard 
of accounting. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I asked the question 
because it strikes me that if there is a 
variation of as much as 50 percent, there 
is palpably some sort of weakness in the 
method. 


Mr. BENNETT. I keep coming back 
to the position of the GAO, that ap- 
parently the weakness would not be cured 
by any so-called standard, because the 
Department of Defense now does have a 
set of standards. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the Senate 
should realize we are not talking about a 
cost-accounting system for a half dozen 
giant firms. We are talking about a prob- 
lem that would affect even the smallest 
subcontractor. We are also talking about 
an attempt to require uniformity in a 
situation in which perhaps 5 percent or 
less of the contractor's business is de- 
fense business. Are we going to force him 
to try to adopt a standard pattern to ap- 
ply to all of his private business, or are 
we going to require him to keep two sets 
of books, one for the GAO and one for 
his auditors, perhaps the SEC, and per- 
haps the IRS? 

This is only a study, but we are fac- 
ing a demand to cut $6 billion out of the 
operating costs of the Government. Pro- 
posed here is a study which according to 
the GAO, the Defense Department, and 
the accounting profession we do not 
need. This proposal would tie up im- 
portant personnel in GAO as well as in 
the Department of Defense. More than 
that, it would tie up personnel in the 
offices of the contractors, who would 
then be in a position to add the cost of 
such personnel to their Government 
contracts. 

It seems to me that this is an exercise 
in futility. The industry, represented by 
the trade association of the certifled pub- 
lic accountants, insists that it has studied 
this thing for years, that it is continual- 
ly studying it, and that such a system 
would be impossible to develop. 

Actually, as problems arise, they can 
be solved, on a continuing basis, by work- 
ing to improve existing requirements of 
section 15, as they go along. 

These are the reasons that I have op- 
posed the proposal. It is one of those in- 
nocuous things: It is only a study; no- 
body can object to a study. But the 
Department of Defense and the GAO ob- 
jected to it when we went into the mat- 
ter. It represents a waste of time and 
W and I hope the Senate will re- 
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How much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah has 19 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. HARTKE. How much time does 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
Tilinois? 

Mr. BENNETT. Five minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, whenever 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin offers an amendment, I give it par- 
ticular attention, because I have known 
him as the watchdog of the Treasury, 
for the consumers of this country, and 
he usually very carefully thinks through 
any proposal he makes. For that rea- 
son, I have given particularly careful 
thought to his pending amendment. 

The question might well be asked, 
“How could anyone object to studying 
something?” I do not think it is unrea- 
sonable to study almost anything. My 
point is that the study has been made. 
The judgment has been rendered. The 
decision we are asked to make has really 
already been made. 

The question was raised because the 
House of Representatives voted out this 
bill with the requirement that uniform 
accounting standards be developed for 
defense contractors. We have had time, 
from the time the House passed the bill 
until now, to study whether that is a wise 
thing to require. 

The judgment of the General Account- 
ing Office of the U.S. Government was 
brought to bear, as well as that of the 
Defense Department, that of the ac- 
counting profession, and that of the 
entire American business community 
dealing with defense work. Their com- 
bined judgment, with rare exceptions, is 
that it would not be in the national in- 
terest to have uniform accounting stand- 
ards established. 

I speak from a limited perspective in 
the Senate, but as a former contracting 
officer for the U.S. Navy, and as a de- 
fense contractor for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Certainly I have dealt with re- 
negotiation boards, and I have had, in 
my experience, an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether or not there is, in effect, 
undue profiteering in defense contract- 

to the point where uniform ac- 
counting standards would be helpful in 
reducing costs. 

Isimply cannot come to such a conclu- 
sion. I cannot find any real evidence that 
there is profiteering as such today, with 
the safeguards we now have. We have a 
highly competitive situation on many 
contracts. We have a closely regulated 
situation with respect to negotiated con- 
tracts. We have audits by the Defense 
Department, audits by the General Ac- 
counting Office, and audits by the De- 
fense Renegotiation Board. Overall profit 
figures have shown no evidence of 
profiteering by American business in the 
field of defense contracting. 

The name of Leonard Spacek has been 
mentioned. He is the head of Arthur 
Anderson & Co., and one of the preemi- 
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nent men in the field of public accounting 
in the United States today. 

I talked personally with him last week, 
and he was very much opposed to the 
3 of uniform accounting stand- 
ar 

It was his suggestion that if it looked 
as though the attempts to bring this 
about might be successful, it ought to be 
carefully studied. But he was against the 
principle and concept as of this date. 

Certainly my own experience would 
lead me to believe that if it were desirable 
to have uniform accounting procedures, 
when companies merge with other com- 
panies there would be a tendency on the 
part of management to require the sub- 
sidiaries that have been absorbed to 
adopt standard accounting procedures. 
But I find that in the so-called con- 
glomerate companies, they do not at- 
tempt to do anything other than have 
cost systems and accounting systems 
which will truly reflect an accurate pic- 
ture of where the business is going and 
what is happening to it. As long as those 
principles are understood by the ac- 
counting profession, how one division or 
subsidiary keeps its set of books is not 
a matter of particular concern. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr, PERCY. I ask for 1 more minute. 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield the Senator 
from Illinois 1 additional minute. 

Mr. PERCY. From everything I can 
see, the analysis that has been made and 
the judgment that has been rendered 
simply lead to the conclusion that uni- 
form accounting procedures or standards 
cannot be successfully established, and 
would serve no useful purpose; and I 
simply am reluctant to see the Defense 
Department, the GAO, the American 
business community, and the accounting 
profession in this country, when we have 
as many other problems as we have, tied 
up in an additional study, when we have 
already had such a study, in effect, and 
every single witness we had before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, except one, opposed this concept. 

I cannot see that we should change 
the procedure based on the judgment of 
the one individual who appeared before 
the Senate committee when the over- 
whelming body of the evidence opposes 
the attempted adoption of uniform ac- 
counting procedures. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, we 
are asking once again for a feasibility 
study. The only testimony in the com- 
mittee was against the self-executing 
amendment which I introduced. It was 
strongly opposed. 

The accounting profession indicated 
that they had no objection to a study 

ting Office. 


pert in procurement, said that this lack 
of uniform standards is the single, great- 
est weakness in our procurement. He 
said that this would save us $2 billion 
A year. 


0 
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It seems to me under the circum- 
stances that it is certainly warranted 
when we have a man like Mr. Seidman, 
formerly head of the Nation’s Certified 
Public Accountants Association—and we 
can understand how difficult it is for a 
man in that position to come down and 
testify for an amendment such as I 
originally proposed in view of the obvious 
pecuniary and profiteering motives of 
his clients—come down and testify in 
favor of having the standards in effect. 

I cannot see any objection to asking 
the General Accounting Office to make 
an 18-month study and report back. 

The House felt that it was desirable 
and added a stronger amendment than 
my amendment. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I think 
there could be no question about the fact 
that the pecuniary interest of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office is simply directed 
to the well-being of the public interest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And they are not op- 
posed to the study. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to clarify my own understanding 
concerning the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They simply have 
no objection. 

Senator from Alabama yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise in 
support of the Proxmire amendment. 
This is a subject on which I profess no 
special expertise, but since the House 
of Representatives has included in its 
bill a provision dealing with uniform ac- 
counting standards for defense procure- 
ment and since that great public servant, 
Admiral Rickover—who has not only 
been a great expert in defense procure- 
ment in the field of submarines, but is 
also known for his unswerving integrity 
and his desire to protect the taxpayers 
against unnecessary expenditures— 
speaks up in support of such a provision, 
it is curious to me to note the almost 
universal objection—in fact, the uni- 
versal objection—of our friends on the 
other side of the aisle to what would 
seem to be a very mild suggestion which 
could—if Admiral Rickover is right, and 
he has been right a lot more often than 
he has been wrong—save the American 
taxpayers a total of $2 billion a year. 

Why all the excitement against such a 
survey? What could be the reason for 
opposing a proposal that would merely 
give the General Accounting Office an 
opportunity to determine whether uni- 
form accounting principles would in 
fact—as Admiral Rickover persuaded the 
House—give the American taxpayer an 
opportunity to save a great deal of money 
on defense procurement? 

I was interested to hear my friend, 
the Senator from Illinois, say that he 
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saw no evidence of profiteering on the 
part of defense contractors. I know of no 
evidence either. But I am interested in 
the uniformity with which the suggestion 
that we impose an excess profit tax to 
pay in part for the war in Vietnam is 
objected to by business and industry— 
in fact, one might say the military- 

industrial complex. If they are not mak- 

ing excess profits, why are they afraid 
of an excess profits tax? 

This is a very minor matter. I regret 
the effort to rush the bill through so 
quickly. 

Mr. President, I will support the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Utah is recognized for 1 min- 
ute. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, let us 
straighten out this claim that a savings 
of $2 billion a year could result from this 
proposal. 

If we use Defense Department figures, 
the largest amount of profits before 
taxes on a negotiable basis in the last 11 
years was $1.8 billion. Last year it was 
$1.2 billion. It had not been as high as 
$1.2 billion for the preceding 8 or 9 
years. 

So, when one says that there is $2 bil- 
lion floating around here that would be 
recovered if we had uniform accounting 
standards, we are talking about a fantasy 
and a dream. These figures which I am 
quoting are figures that have been fur- 
nished by the Secretary of Defense to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I can un- 
derstand the concern of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. However, I can- 
not agree with him. 

In my opinion, the amendment has 
hidden features which could make it ab- 
solutely devastating to industries doing 
business with the U.S. Government. In 
view of the overwhelming testimony in 
opposition to this amendment during re- 
cent hearings before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, I support the sim- 
ple extension of the Defense Production 
Act and the permanent dropping of this 
unworkable and delusive concept of uni- 
form accounting standards. 


understands the nature and purposes of 
accounting systems. One prime purpose 
of good accounting is to give manage- 
ment the information needed to manage 
well. A good system for a shipbuilder 
could be utterly unusable for the pro- 
ducer of a simple electronic part which 
automatic machines spit out by the mil- 
lions; and the system needed to manage 
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ioe a ey eee would 
not at all fit a plant devoted to the mass 
production of one handsets des- 


the needs for a contract for professional 
services, say, to calculate the trajectory 
of an earth-orbiting communications 
satellite. 

To require a uniform set of account- 
ing standards applicable to all of these 
situations would deprive each individual 
industrial manager of the flexibility 
necessary to utilize specific accounting 
systems best suited to the business he is 
managing. The problem is made far 
more complex and insoluble if one re- 
members that the five illustrations cited 
above are only a few of the numberless 
specific situations involved in defense 
contracting. 

Further, it is clear that no contractor, 
large or small, will desire to adopt ac- 
counting standards which will necessar- 
ily be poorly adapted to his business. 
Consequently, any firm, large or small, 
which is not dependent on military busi- 
ness will think first of dropping out of 
military business. If, however, military 
business is so important to companies 
that they must try to accommodate to 
the standards, they will first encounter 
the difficulties of redesigning their ac- 
counting system, they will next encoun- 
ter the added costs involved, and finally 
they must struggle with an accounting 
system ill suited to the particular busi- 
ness. Certainly it is not the intent of 
Congress to prescribe accounting sys- 
tems for small firms only incidentally 
engaged in defense subcontracting. 


Certainly I will support, and have sup- 
ported, existing accounting standards. 
But this is a far cry from an across-the- 
board standardization of accounting 
procedures, which will not — 
the result it is reportedly designed to 
achieve. 

Mr. President, I respectfully urge the 
Senate to reject this proposal. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel that the study that is re- 
quested is impractical, expensive, and 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Florida. 

Is the Senator from Utah willing to 
yield back the remainder of his time? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am going to yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Illinois, and 
then I will be prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will 2 minutes be 
sufficient for the Senator from Florida? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I hope so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At the conclusion 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Florida, I will yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, some 
years ago, together with the then Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, Mr. Salton- 
stall, I served on the Board of Visitors 
to the Naval Academy. Admiral Rick- 
over came for a conference with us be- 
fore one of our meetings and made three 
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suggestions which we found to be very 
practical. Two of them were immediately 
enacted into changes at the Naval Acad- 
emy and have been very useful and fine 
from the standpoint of better service to 
our Nation. Therefore, from that experi- 
ence, I certainly listen to any suggestion 
he makes. 

I see no objection to our using our 
own arm, which is the General Account- 
ing Office, an arm of Congress, to do a 
more thorough job than the staff of any 
committee can possibly do in studying 
this matter. 

The fact that we have renegotiation 
laws and renegotiation settlements and 
the fact that we have to set up excess 
profits laws indicates that this is a sub- 
ject matter in which excess profits have 
been made at times. 

I do not know what will be the result 
of the study, but I believe our own arm, 
clothed as it is with the service of many 
fine auditors, accountants, and lawyers, 
is in stronger position to make that study 
than any Senate committee staff; and 
I hope that the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I should 
like to clarify one point raised by the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

It is an unusual situation for the Mem- 
bers of the minority to take the position 
of the administration, but I do not be- 
lieve it should be left on the record that 
what we are doing is just defending a 
position of the accounting profession of 
America. 

The testimony that we listened to be- 
fore our committee came from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, it came from the 
Defense Department; and both of these 
agencies said they did not want and were 
against the adoption of standard ac- 
counting procedures. They said it would 
be impractical, that it was unnecessary, 
and that the present procedures ade- 
quately protected the public interest. 

We checked as recently as this after- 
noon with the General Accounting Office 
to see what their attitude was as of now 
with respect to the study, and I would 
only ask my distinguished colleague to 
bear out my own understanding of their 
position, They say that if they are di- 
rected by Congress to undertake a study, 
of course they will be willing to do so. 
But they do not ask for such a study, and 
they do not feel that such a study is nec- 
essary. They are now, by their judgment, 
opposed to the proposition that was put 
before our committee, on which we had 
hearings, and where, with only one ex- 
ception, everyone testified against it. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Alabama controls the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have already 
yielded back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time remaining, unless additional 
time is requested. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll, 
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The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Gnug wma! and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. McCar- 
THY], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoya], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMaTHERS], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senators from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT and Mr. GRUENING], the Sena- 
tor from Florida (Mr. SmatTHers], and 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 57, 
nays 32, as follows: 


[ No. 201 Leg.] 
YEAS—57 
Aiken Hayden Monroney 
Anderson Hill Morse 
Bayh Holland Moss 
Bible Hollings Muskie 
Brewster Inouye Nelson 
Burdick Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Javits Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Cannon e Randol 
Case Long, La. Ribico! 
Church Magnuson R 
Clark Mansfield Sparkman 
Cooper McClellan Spong 
Dodd Symington 
Ervin McGovern 
Gore Molntyre Williams, Del 
Harris Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Hart Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Mondale Young, Ohio 
NAYS—32 

Allott Ellender Mundt 
Baker Fannin Murphy 
Bennett Fong Pearson 

Griffin Percy 
Brooke Prouty 
Carlson Hatfield Scott 
Cotton Hickenlooper Smith 
Curtis Stennis 
Dirksen Jordan, Idaho Thurmond 
Dominick Kuchel Tower 
Eastland Morton 

NOT VOTING—10 
Bartlett Long, Mo Talmadge 
Fulb’ t McCarthy Yarborough 
Gruening Montoya 
Kennedy Smathers 
So Mr. Proxmire’s amendment was 
agreed to. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 


move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the question is on the 
engrossment of the amendments and 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 


passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the Senator from Alabama 
Mr. SPARKMAN] for responding on such 
quick notice to the request that we dis- 
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pose of the defense production measure 
this afternoon. He handled the bill with 
the same competence that he applies to 
all legislation that receives his endorse- 
ment. The Senator from Utah IMr. 
BENNETT], the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency also cooperated splendidly to see 
that this bill could be disposed of today. 
Also to be commended is the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE] whose 
amendment providing for a feasibility 
study of cost-accounting procedures on 
defense contracts met broad success. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the attention of the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1255, H.R. 17354. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 17354, 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Intertor and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the majority leader what the 
schedule will be for the remainder of the 
day, whether there will be any more 
votes; and whether he contemplates com- 
pleting the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies appropriation bill 
today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the questions raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the minority 
leader, it is our principal hope that we 
will be able to finish the pending legisla- 
tion today, the Department of the Inte- 
rior and related agencies appropriation 
bill, 1969. 

Then, due to the fact that the calendar 
is getting bare, like Mother Hubbard's 
cupboard, we would like to go over until 
Friday to give all committees an opportu- 
nity to speed up their work, so that we 
can, if at all possible, adjourn this Con- 
gress on August 2 or August 3. 


REQUEST FOR ORDER FOR AD- 
a TO FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 
1968 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the cooperation of the Senate and the 
understanding that action on the bill will 
be completed tonight, I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate completes 
its business today, it stand in adjourn- 
ment until 12 o’clock noon on Friday 
next. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield for a ques- 
tion before that is acted on? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield, 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator spoke of the 
cupboard getting bare. There is a meas- 
ure on the calendar from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, of which I 
am a ranking member, relating to the 
revision of authority of the Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission—that is, 
EEOC. I wonder whether the majority 
leader has any thoughts about when that 
might be brought up. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not at this time. Not 
unless the House shows that it intends 
to do something, to be frank about it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask if the majority leader has any 
information when the Senate may expect 
the remainder of the appropriation bills 
to come over from the House. It seems 
to me that the whole question of ad- 
journment by August 2 is involved in 
that situation. If the House insists on 
the right to originate these bills, then 
we have to sit here until they get over 
here. I have the responsibility of han- 
dling the Defense appropriations bill. 
I would not like to get that bill over 
here 3 or 4 days before 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate is not in order. Will 
the Senator from Georgia please sus- 
pend until the Senate is in order. 

The Senator from Georgia may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I won- 
dered whether the distinguished major- 
ity leader and the distinguished minority 
leader had conferred with their coun- 
terparts in the other body as to when 
we might expect some action on the re- 
maining appropriation bills, because it 
would be impossible to get out of here 
by August 2 unless those bills arrive over 
here in time, at least, for the subcommit- 
tees to take a fleeting glance at them be- 
fore they come to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, sir; we have 
discussed this with the leadership of the 
House. The latest information I have is 
that the Defense procurement authoriza- 
tion bill, which was passed by the Sen- 
ate about 2 months ago, should be ready 
for final committee disposition in the 
House on the Ist or 2d of July, and that 
floor action there could take place soon 
thereafter. 

Upon final passage of that measure, 
the Appropriations Committee can act. 

The foreign aid appropriation bill will 
have to wait for authorization action on 
the part of both bodies, but that will be 
forthcoming shortly. 

The legislative appropriation bill, I 
think, will be brought up next week, as 
will the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill. The appropriations measure for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is currently in 
its final stages of Senate committee 
action. 

That is about all there is to it, but, 
as of now, it looks fairly good. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is a considerable 
schedule. It involves about four-fifths 
of the entire budget, I believe. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It surely does. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I may 
make a short statement at this time, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader about the International 
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Coffee Agreement which is on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, It is the intention 
of the leadership to lay that down to- 
night and to make an explanation of it. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
International Coffee Agreement occur at 
2 p.m. on Friday next. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Friday is the day when a 
very important event occurs in my State; 
namely, the Democrats are holding their 
State convention. 

I feel that I must be there. 

Therefore, I wish, at this point, to 
register my opposition to the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement. 

In conformity with my usual practice 
of declining to ask that the Senate Cal- 
endar be fixed for my benefit, I will now 
register my opposition and let my col- 
leagues vote as they wish. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Tennessee, who is 
always courteous and straightforward. 
If he wishes a live pair, I shall be glad to 
accommodate him. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
issue of laying down some guidelines on 
the scheduling of legislation for the re- 
mainder of this session was raised at the 
next to last Democratic policy committee 
meeting, Tuesday, June 18. It was agreed 
upon by the committee that such an an- 
nouncement would put teeth into the 
August 3 adjournment date. The com- 
mittee recommended that floor consid- 
eration be given only to those measures 
that were part of the administration’s 
program. It was noted that the House 
Rules Committee had prescribed a date of 
July 9 cutoff for new measures to come 
before it and that some orderly proce- 
dures should be prescribed for the Senate. 

It is the intention of the leadership— 
the Senate concurring—to schedule only 
those major bills necessary to the admin- 
istration’s program comprising in great 
part the appropriations bills for fiscal 
years 1968-69, and that other measures 
not part of the President’s program that 
cannot be passed under a consent agree- 
ment or on the Consent Calendar will be 
deferred until the next Congress. We in- 
tend to initiate this program—again 
with the concurrence of the Senate—with 
rare exceptions, upon the return of the 
Senate from the July 4 recess. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1968 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. We have not reached an agreement 
as to the unanimous-consent request of 
the Senator from Montana that the Sen- 
ate meet on Friday. 

Is there objection to the request? With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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AGREEMENT TO VOTE ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT, 1968, 
ON FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 1968, AT 2 PM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, also, that the vote on 
the coffee agreement occur at 2 o'clock 
on Friday next. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I want to ask the leader a question. 
The leader said something about “with 
the concurrence of the Senate.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me we should 
know what the leader has in mind, be- 
cause it does not seem to me the minority 
can agree on only bills which the admin- 
istration wants. It seems to me we should 
have some right to propagate some of 


Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator need 
have no worry, because the expression 
“with rare exceptions” was put in with 
that purpose in mind. Whether or not we 
get out on August 2 is not going to depend 
on the joint leadership; it is going to de- 
pend on the will of the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I ask whether by 
“concurrence and will of the Senate” the 
majority leader meant as we go along 
from day to day, or did he mean there 
was a concurrence in some ordered way 
on a date? Was he asking? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No; I was making 
the statement that I hoped the Senate 
would concur in the statement made by 
the joint leadership, because we want to 
get out, and unless we get the approval 
and concurrence of the Senate, we can- 
not make it by the 3d of August. I, for 
one, want to go home. 

Mr. JAVITS. So I assume the Senator 
meant by the way we conduct ourselves, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Montana that the Sen- 
ate vote on the Coffee Agreement at 2 
o’clock on Friday next? 

The Chair hears none and it is so 
ordered. 

The unanimous- consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That at 2 p.m. on Friday, June 28, 
1968, the Senate proceed to vote on the reso- 
lution of ratification to the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1968 (Ex. D, goth Cong., 
second sess.) . 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17354) making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Interior 
and related agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments to H.R. 17354 be agreed to 
en bloc; that the bill, as so amended, be 
considered as original text for the pur- 
pose of further amendment; and that no 
points of order against legislation in an 
appropriation bill be waived. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
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pore. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, strike out “$51,196,000” 
and insert “$50,751,000”. 

On page 2, line 14, after the word roads“, 
strike out “$3,156,000” and insert “$3,081,000”. 

On page 5, line 19, after the word “shops”, 
strike out “$145,693,000” and insert “$139,- 
843,000". 

On page 6, line 4, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$50,776,000” and insert “$50,240,- 
000”. 

On page 6, line 10, after the word “con- 
tract“, strike out $24,921,000" and insert 
“$25,471,000”. 

On page 8, line 24, after the colon follow- 
ing the word “used”, insert Provided jur- 
ther, That the limitations contained in the 
foregoing paragraph shall not apply to any 
judgment proceeds or other funds, revenues 
or receipts due the Shoshone Indian Tribe of 
the Wind River Reservation, Wyoming, and 
any such funds may be distributed to them 
under the provisions of the Act of May 19, 
1947, as amended (61 Stat, 102, 25 U.S.C. 611- 
613) :“. 

On page 10, line 8, after the figures ‘$3,915,- 
000”, insert a colon and “Provided, That not 
to exceed $225,000 of the unobligated bal- 
ance remaining on June 30, 1968, of the ap- 
propriation granted under this head in the 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriations Act, 1969, for print- 
ing the Nationwide Outdoor Recreation Plan 
shall continue available until June 30, 1969.” 

On page 10, line 25, after the word “ex- 
ceed”, strike out “$100,000,000" and insert 
890,000, 000“; on page 11, line 1, after the 
word “exceed”, strike out “$55,000,000” and 
insert 845,000,000“; and in line 4, after the 
word Service“, insert a comma and “of 
which $106,018.69 shall be payable to the 
State of Washington to compensate the State 
for its loss of timber-cutting rights in the 
Queets Corridor of the Olympic National 
Park”. 

On page 13, line 9, after the word “func- 
tions“, strike out “$31,606,000” and insert 
830,000,000“. 

On page 14, line 19, after the word “ac- 
tivities,” strike out “$89,470,000” and insert 


“$88,575,000”. 

On 16, line 8, after the word “sub- 
stitutes”, strike out “$36,886,000” and insert 
“$36,818,000”. 


On page 16, at the beginning of line 16, 
strike out “$1,917,000” and insert “$1,- 
667,000". 

On page 17, line 24, after “(74 Stat. 337)”, 
strike out “$13,350,000” and insert ‘$13,- 
700,000. 

On page 18, line 9, after the word gas“, 
strike out “$768,900” and insert “$818,900”. 

On page 18, line 20, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$23,997,000" and insert “$24,- 
697,000". 

On page 19, at the beginning of line 7, 
strike out “$100,000” and insert “$15,000”. 

On page 19, line 21, after “(78 Stat. 197)”, 
strike out “$4,719,000” and insert “$4,319,- 
000”; and in line 23, after the word “adminis- 
tration”, strike out “and $400,000 shall be 
available until expended pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 4(b) of the Act“. 

On page 20, line 8, after “(79 Stat. 1125)”, 
5 out “$2,333,000” and insert 82,300, 

On page 22, line 5, after the word “Refuge”, 
strike out “$45,784,000” and insert “$45,893,- 
000” 


On page 22, line 14, after the word there 
in”, strike out 81,203,000“ and insert “$1,- 
541,000“. 

On page 24, line 21, after the word Com- 
mission”, strike out “$43,429,000” and insert 
“$43,049,000”. 

On page 26, line 12, after “(80 Stat. 915)”, 
strike out “$783,000” and insert “$483,000”. 

On page 27, line 22, after “(42 U.S.C. 1961— 
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1961c-7)”, strike out 811,217,000 and insert 
“$11,150,000”; and in line 23, after the word 
“exceed”, strike out “$617,000” and insert 
“$550,000”. 

On 28, at the of line 4, 
strike out 85,415,000 and insert “$5,355,- 
000”. 

On page 28, line 14, after the word “ex- 
penses”, strike out 88,301,000 and insert 
88,264,500“. 

On page 31, line 15, after the word lands“, 
strike out “$185,374,000" and insert “$184,- 
444,000"; and in line 20, after the word 
“than”, strike out 81,800,000 and insert 
“$1,300,000”. 

On 32, line 7, after the word “law”, 
strike out 639,067,000 and insert “$38,866,- 
000". 

On page 38, after line 17, insert: 


“NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND 
THE HUMANITIES 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses n to carry out the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities Act of 1965, as amended, $11,- 
200,000, of which $5,900,000 shall be available 
until expended to the National Endowment 
for the Arts for the support of projects and 
productions in the arts through assistance 
to groups, individuals, and States pursuant 
to sections 5(c) and 5(h) of the Act and for 
support of the functions of the National 
Council on the Arts set forth in Public Law 
88-579; $3,900,000 shall be available until 
expanded to the National Endowment for 
the Humanities for support of activities in 
the humanities pursuant to section 7(c) of 
the Act; and $1,400,000 shall be available for 
administering the provisions of the Act: 
Provided, That, in addition, there is appro- 
priated in accordance with the authorization 
contained in section 11(b) of the Act, to 
remain available until expended, amounts 
equal to the total amounts of gifts, bequests, 
and devises of money, and other property 
received by each Endowment during the 
current fiscal year, under the provisions of 
section 10(a)(2) of the Act, but not to ex- 
ceed a total of $1,000,000: Provided further, 
That not to exceed 3 percent of the funds 
appropriated to the National Endowment for 
the Arts for the purposes of sections 5(c), 
5(h) and functions under Public Law 88-579 
and not to exceed 3 percent of the funds ap- 
propriated to the National Endowment for 
the Humanities for the purposes of section 
7(c) shall be available for program develop- 
ment and evaluation.” 

On page 41, line 10, after (7 U.S.C. 1704 (b) 
(3))”, strike out “$3,000,000” and insert 
“$2,316,000”. 

On page 42, line 11, after the word “work”, 
insert a colon and “Provided further, That 
the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration is authorized to enter into 
contracts in an amount not to exceed $14,- 
197,000 for the purposes hereof.” 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee, as indicated on page 1 of the re- 
port, considered budget estimates in the 
amount of $1,577,112,300, including in- 
definite appropriations of receipts, and 
amounts necessary to liquidate contract 
authorizations, for the agencies and bu- 


reaus of the Department of the Interior. 


and for related agencies listed on page 
2 of the report. Excluded from this bill 
are the Alaska Power Administration, 
the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion, the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration, all of which will 
be considered in the Public Works 
appropriations bill. 

The committee recommends total ap- 
propriations of $1,402,975,800. This is 
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$8,704,500 less than the House allowance; 
and is $174,136,500 less than the budget 
estimates. Included in the amount is 
$12,200,000 in budget estimates not con- 
sidered by the House. Of the total recom- 
mendation, $867,744,800 is for the De- 
partment of the Interior, a sum $19,089,- 
500 less than the House allowance, and 
8120.230,500 less than the budget esti- 
mates. 

The committee’s recommendations in- 
crease the allowances in the House bill 
in the following respects: 

Office of Coal Research, $350,000. 

Office of Oil and Gas, $50,000. 

å Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, $82,- 
00. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, $447,000. 

National Endowment for the Arts and 
the Humanities, $12,200,000. 

The committee recommends decreases 
in the amounts allowed by the House of 
Representatives for the Bureau of Land 
Management, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Office of 
Territories, Bureau of Mines, National 
Park Service, Office of Water Resources 
Research, Office of the Solicitor, Office 
of the Secretary, Forest Service, and the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The committee believes that even 
though it does not recommend all that 
the departmental agencies and Members 
of the Senate desire, the bill is sound 
and recognizes the present fiscal condi- 
tion of the Nation. Every effort was made 
to provide as much as possible within 
the bounds of reason and with due cog- 
nizance of the budgetary situation. Over 
100 amendments to the House bill were 
considered. 

Some of the reductions affect new pro- 
grams which, while desirable, can be 
delayed in this period of large spending 
for defense and in the face of a probable 
tax increase to reduce a large budget def- 
icit, as well as a probable legislative re- 
quirement that a large reduction in 
budgeted expenditures be effected. Oth- 
ers of the reductions simply reduce pro- 
posed program increases. An effort has 
been made to allow some part of most 
of the program increases requested. 

I believe that the bill, as reported, 
provides for continued development of 
the resources of the United States, al- 
though necessarily at a lower level than 
was proposed by the agencies. 

I hope the bill will be approved as it 
was reported by the committee. 

TRIBUTES TO SENATOR HAYDEN 


Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, will the 
chairman of the committee yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, I would not 
want this opportunity to go by without 
making mention of what I think is a very 
significant day and a very nostalgic day. 
The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, as all of us know, has elected 
not to run for office again. I think it 
significant that he was elected to the 
Senate for a term beginning on March 4, 
1927. 

He became a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations on December 13, 
1927. He has been a member of the Sub- 
committee on Interior Department Ap- 
propriations—which handles the very bill 
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he is handling now—ever since that date 
some 42 years ago. 

When he came here, Francis E. War- 
ren, of Wyoming, was chairman of the 
full committee. 

Senator HAYDEN became chairman of 
the very subcommittee from which he is 
reporting the Interior Department ap- 
propriation bill today on March 21, 1933. 
He has served either as chairman or as 
a member of the subcommittee ever since 
that date in 1927. 

Iam sure it is a record unequaled any- 
where. As I think most of us know, Sen- 
ator HAYDEN became chairman of the 
full committee on January 11, 1955, 
which is a solid 15 years of service. 

It is interesting to know that this great 
gentleman, who made the opening state- 
ment on the Interior Appropriations bill 
today, has seen 43 regular department 
bills for the Department of the Interior 
passed since he came on the committee, 
and has handled 33 bills as chairman of 
the Subcommitee on Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriations. 

So I salute him, and want that serv- 
ice very thoroughly and positively spread 
on the Recorp as one of the great 
achievements of our generation, and 
maybe of all generations. As a matter of 
fact, I doubt if it will ever be equaled 
again. For 33 years he has been bringing 
Interior Department appropriation bills 
to the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the chairman of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON, Not only has Senator 
Haypen been “Mr. Interior” for these 33 
years, but his entire legislative life has 
been associated with the problems of the 
Department of the Interior, more par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Reclamation. 
When it comes to matters of water, 
power, and reclamation, no man in the 
history of our Government has been 
more closely identified with them or has 
contributed more than has the able and 
distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Washington. I am in thorough accord 
with his observations. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. President, I happen to represent, 
in part, a State that is not within the 
group of States which looks so heavily to 
the activities of the Department of the 
Interior and, of course, to the activities 
of this committee. Some would think that 
in that kind of situation we would not 
have the great interest, the commanding 
interest, of the chairman of this great 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, headed 
by the chairman of our full committee, 
in the same measure that States of the 
West may have. I want to disabuse that 
concept, 

The chairman of this subcommittee has 
given great and sympathetic attention 
to the needs of the very activities under 
the Department of the Interior which 
apply in the State of Florida—such ac- 
tivities as the Everglades National Park, 
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which he has supported very actively and 
very helpfully; as the national monu- 
ments, and particularly the one at St. 
Augustine, where the great old Spanish 
fort is located; such activities as the 
State forests—and we have three or four 
in my State—which also are under the 
jurisdiction of this subcommittee, though 
they are not under the Department of the 
Interior; and such activities as those 
affecting our sports fisheries. He is even 
now supporting us in the construction, 
at Panama City, Fla., of a much needed 
sports fisheries installation for the bene- 
fit of the whole gulf area. 

I wanted to express here, publicly and 
for the Recorp, my deep appreciation 
and that of the people of my State for 
the very fine and helpful attention which 
our great chairman has given to the needs 
of our State—small, perhaps, as com- 
pared with those of the public lands 
States, but very large from the stand- 
point of our concern about them. No one 
could have been more sympathetic or 
more helpful. 

Mr. BIBLE. I certainly appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. 

Did I understand correctly that the 
Senator from New York wanted the floor 
in his own right? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to attach this point to what the 
Senator from Nevada has said: Having 
served twice, now, as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation and deep regard 
for him as a man and a Senator, and for 
the kind and gracious way in which he 
has always handled the business of our 
committee and the desires and needs of 
our constituents. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there is 
one aspect of this bill that is of deep con- 
cern to me, and that is an appropriation 
for the National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities. 

This establishment represents the cul- 
mination of 16 years of work. I intro- 
duced the first bill in 1949, when I first 
came to this body, joined and supported 
by the strong right arm of the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], who 
presided over the subcommittee which 
handled the matter, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the then 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
who was then deputy majority leader. 

The bills which I fought to get enacted 
into law became law, and I am most 
acutely mindful of the tremendous con- 
tribution they made to the welfare of the 
country in bringing into law what had 
only been an idea in my mind. 

Now we are actually in the administra- 
tion stage. On the whole, under Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Keeney, the adminis- 
tration of these two programs, in my 
judgment, has been enterprising, and has 
followed the basic principles upon which 
the legislation was based. Unfortunately, 
they have not had the support in Con- 
gress, financially, to which they are 
entitled. 

It will be noted that the cut in this 
particular appropriation, as against the 
budget estimate, is formidable—almost 
50 percent. I think the question properly 
must be asked: Why? 
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I think the real answer is twofold. One, 
we know we are in a great economy 
phase right now, but obviously, the same 
economy has not been exercised as to the 
many other items in this appropriation 
bill that has been exercised on this one. 
The President’s budget estimate was $22 
million, and the appropriation is $12,- 
200,000—a cut of $9,800,000 in a $22 mil- 
lion budget estimate. 

So we have first the alleged reason of 
economy—and of course we are inter- 
ested in that—but secondly and very im- 
portantly, apparently neither the Senate 
committee nor the House of Represent- 
atives, at least so far, realizes the tre- 
mendous significance which is attached 
to these funds in the future of our coun- 
try and in the hearts and minds of the 
American people. Precisely because we 
have such crises and tensions, these pro- 
grams should be favored, as they are the 
very programs which tend to raise the 
morale of our people and give them a 
sense of participation in the cultural life 
of our country, so critically important to 
the high morale and confidence which we 
want in this country. 

The House of Representatives did not 
even consider this matter, because the 
authorization bill had not yet been 
passed. We went to conference on the 
authorization bill, which we passed, and 
the authorizations are adequate for the 
budget estimate, to wit, $22 million, But, 
Mr. President, the Senate, in consider- 
ing the matter, notwithstanding the fact 
that the authorization bill has since 
passed, has nonetheless sliced these tre- 
mendous sums from the budget requests 
and authorizations. 

I tried, in the committee, to have re- 
stored $1 million to each of the endow- 
ments for the arts and the humanities. I 
also tried to have added one-half million 
dollars to each one for matching funds 
in grants, which naturally, because of 
the nature of these endowments, are 
made to them publicly. I failed, by lop- 
sided votes in both cases. 

I have consulted with the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], who is 
in the Chamber and will speak on this 
matter, as to whether we ought to seek 
to raise these amounts on the floor. We 
decided against it, because we felt it 
would unfairly depict the attitude of the 
Senate toward one of the most desirable 
activities carried on by the U.S. Govern- 
ment if, with the atmosphere which cur- 
rently prevails, we should be turned 
down on these requests for reasons com- 
pletely unrelated to the work which is 
being done in the arts and the humani- 
ties, which is so enormously creditable to 
the United States, and the needs, very 
modest and legitimate, backed by the 
President, of both of these endowments 
and the foundation in the days ahead. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that most regretfully we have decided to 
let the matter stand, to absorb our lick- 
ing—because that is what it is—much 
against our best judgment, to await a. 
day, which we hope very much will be 
the next fiscal year, when the atmosphere 
will be more conducive, and when per- 
haps—and I address this most urgently 
to people in the country who are inter- 
ested in both of these matters—it will 
have been impressed upon our Senators 
and Members of the House of Repre- 
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sentatives how critically important this 
foundation and the two endowments are 
considered to be by many people of the 
United States, among the most respon- 
sible of our people and those who are the 
greatest public benefactors. 

I wish, at the same time that I speak, 
to pay my respects and tribute to the 
members of our Appropriations Commit- 
tee who tried to help with this matter in 
the committee, but the overwhelming 
sentiment of the committee, as I have 
stated, was against us. 

Finally, Mr. President, there is a most 
encouraging and important aspect, in 
both these endownments—that is, of the 
arts and of the humanities—which pro- 
vides for matching funds where gifts are 
made to the endownments by individual 
Americans. We have provided only $500,- 
000 for matching grants in each case, 
with which the Federal Government may 
match such gifts equally. 

Mr. President, I wish to state, and I 
would hope very much that perhaps one 
of the members of the committee might 
be of assistance to us in this matter— 
that it would be inconceivable to me, if 
gifts are offered to each of these endow- 
ments, that they should be turned down 
because the endowments cannot obtain 
the matching funds. I would urge the 
endowments to accept such gifts condi- 
tionally upon seeking the matching 
funds by way of supplemental or addi- 
tional appropriations from Congress in 
due course. I deeply feel we would not 
wish to discourage or dishearten impor- 
tant donors for good programs, who 
might be dismayed or turned away by the 
fact that we have only provided a limited 
amount, which is what the committee 
thinks is the likely estimate of what will 
be needed, but I hope and pray that it 
will be much too little, for matching gifts 
which may be made to both endowments. 
5 — ne to the Senator from Rhode Is- 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has ex- 
pressed competently and lucidly, as he 
always does, the problems we face today 
in agreeing to the proposed appropria- 
tions for the Nationa] Endowment for 
the Arts and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 

Iam very much concerned and opposed 
to the actual cut in the appropriation for 
the endowment in the arts that will re- 
sult from agreement to these figures, 

The recommended figure for fiscal 
1969, in H.R. 17354 as amended, is at the 
same level as was appropriated for fiscal 
year 1968—12.2 million. However, due to 
the rearrangement of figures, the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts general 
program money has been cut by $600,- 
000—a cut neither warranted and to my 
mind completely undesirable, particular- 
ly in the light of the excellent work done 
in this field, and the way the endowment 
has moved in an upward trend since the 
original enabling legislation was passed 
a few years ago. 

There is nothing that would take the 
heart out of a program quicker, when it 
has experienced a steady development, 
than to see the rate of growth abruptly 
changed and turned in a downward di- 
rection. 

‘The Special Subcommittee on the Arts 
and the Humanities studied the programs 
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and needs of both endowments for a year 
prior to acting upon H.R, 11308, which 
was recently signed into law by the Pres- 
ident. Although we found a great need 
for funds, our recommendations were 
scaled down in light of the existing tight 
money situation. The Senate unani- 
mously enacted a bill which provided for 
a total of $22.5 million for fiscal 1969. 

It would appear to me, after noting the 
action of the Appropriations Committee, 
that the Appropriations Committee was 
guided more by the original, niggardly 
House authorizing figure than by the re- 
sults of conference between the Senate 
and the House. 

And it should be a matter of great in- 
terest to both the Committee on Appro- 
priations and the full Senate that a 
unanimous conference on the authoriza- 
tion figures accepted the Senate figures 
in total, and those were the sums enacted 
into law. 

I believe that the Senate will be doing 
a great disservice to both the Endowment 
for the Arts and the Endowment for the 
Humanities if the pending bill is adopted. 
Our Nation does not live by hardware 
and concrete projects alone. I would wish 
that this appropriation had been carried 
as a line item in one of the defense ap- 
propriation bills. It probably would have 
been enacted at the full budget recom- 
mendation, if not more, and gone 
through in a breeze. 

Is it not time that the Senate clearly 
stated that there is value to endeavors 
of the mind? Cannot we at least give a 
slight increase to programs which have 
proved both their quality and overall 
worth? 

I realize, with the temper of the times 
and the temper of Congress and the Sen- 
ate particularly, being what they are, 
that if the matter were brought to a vote 
at this time, my views would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

I hope that the time will come soon 
when these views will be approved by 
Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as a 
trustee of the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts and therefore a friend 
of the Arts and Humanities Foundation, 
I share the concern and the disappoint- 
ment of the Senators over the fact that 
the authorization which was enacted 
into law earlier for these two founda- 
tions has been cut so drastically by the 
Appropriations Committee. To me this 
is sad evidence of the extent to which our 
priorities are out of kilter in the United 
States today. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Rhode Island that if the item were in- 
cluded in a defense appropriation bill, 
it would slide by in a few minutes, with- 
out any question at all. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the 
Congress of the United States today is 
really acting—and I use the word ad- 
visedly—in many of its enactments in 
a barbarous rather than in a civilized 
fashion. We no longer put first things 
first. We do not think about art, about 
culture, and about the advancement of 
humanity. We think about bombs and 
how to kill more people and how to make 
our status symbol around the world 
greater and more glorious. 

We are following the tragic course of 
Rome instead of the course of Greek 
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democracy. We are turning our backs 
on our American heritage in the arts, 
in the humanities, in the theater, in 
drama, and in poetry, and concentrating 
our attention on being the policemen of 
the world and the big men of the world. 
This, as I have so often said, is the way 
to spiritual death. 

Iregret so very much that, as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has said, it 
seems clear that the majority of our 
colleagues would not join with the Sen- 
ator from New York, the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and me in an attempt to 
reinstate this item. 

I know full well that my head is bloody, 
but not bowed, after attacking the Ap- 
propriations Committee and the Armed 
Services Committee. 

I deeply deplore the action of the com- 
mittee in this regard and strongly sup- 
port the position taken by the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 


THE GREEN BERETS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, this 
afternoon the Town Theater will present 
the Washington premiere of a new film 
called “The Green Berets,” starring John 
Wayne and codirected by John Wayne. 
I have not yet had the opportunity to 
see this movie, but I am extremely anxi- 
ous to do so. This is not only the first 
major studio movie about the Vietnam 
war, but it also portrays our American 
heroes in action. But if my admiration 
for John Wayne were not enough to 
make me want to see the movie, I became 
convinced that this must be one of the 
finest and most admirable movies of our 
generation, after reading the review 
which appeared last week in the New 
York Times when the movie opened 
there. The first paragraph of this review 
was enough to convince anyone that this 
was a good movie. Please listen carefully 
to what the New York Times reviewer 
had to say: 

“The Green Berets” is a film so unspeak- 
able, so stupid, so rotten and false in every 
detail that it passes through being fun, 
through being funny, through being camp, 
through being everything and becomes an 
invitation to grieve not for our soldiers or 
for Vietnam . . but for what has happened 
to the fantasy-making apparatus in this 
country. Simplicity of the right, simplicity 
of the left, but this one is beyond the possi- 
ble. It is vile and insane. On top of that, it 
is dull. 


That last sentence is the tip-off, since 
I find it hard to believe that John Wayne 
could ever be dull. But it set me to won- 
dering what on earth the standards of 
criticism are that are current in the New 
York Times that a film which is patriotic 
and pro-American should receive such 
treatment. 

I got a small clue about the New York 
Times standards when looking back over 
recent reviews on the entertainment 
page in the New York Times. I came 
across a review that begins in ecstatic 
terms of admiration. This is the review 
of the recent Broadway musical entitled 
“Hair.” The reviewer says: 

What is so likeable about “Hair,” that 
tribal rock musical that Monday completed 
its trek from downtown, via a discotheque, 
and landed, positively panting with love and 
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smelling of sweat and flowers, at the Bilt- 
more Theatre? I think it is simply that it is 
so likeable. So new, so fresh, and so unas- 
suming, even in its pretensions. 


So here we have a review that starts 
out just the opposite of the review of The 
Green Berets.” Whereas “The Green 
Berets” is unspeakable, stupid, rotten, 
false, vile, and insane, Hair“ is likable, 
new, fresh, unassuming. 

Now what is “Hair” all about? Well, 
the reviewer goes on to explain why it 
is so likable and fresh. He says that he 
cannot spell out what happens on stage 
because the Times is a “family news- 
paper.” However, he does go on with the 
following description: 

A great many four-letter words, such as 
“love”, are used very freely. At one point— 
in what is later affectionately referred to as 
“the nude scene’—a number of men and 
women (I should have counted) are seen 
totally nude and full, as it were, face. 

Frequent references—frequent approving 
references—are made to the expanding bene- 
fits of drugs. Homosexuality is not frowned 
upon—one boy announces that he is in love 
with Mike Jagger, in terms unusually frank. 
The American flag is not desecrated—that 
would be a Federal offense, wouldn’t it?— 
but it is used in a manner that not everyone 
would call respectful, Christian ritual also 
comes in for a bad time, the authors approve 
enthusiastically of miscegenation, and one 
enterprising lyric catalogues somewhat ar- 
cane sexual practices more familiar to the 
pages of the “Kama Sutra” than The New 
York Times. So there—you have been 
warned. Oh yes, they also hand out flowers. 


So there we have the story of Hair,“ 
at least insofar as it is fit to print. This 
is what is fresh and frank and likable. 
But a movie about honor and glory and 
courage and loyalty and duty and coun- 
try is a film that is unspeakable, stupid, 
rotten, false, vile, and insane, I think 
now we have a clear picture of the 
standards of criticism used by the New 
York Times reviewers. If the New York 
Times says that a film is unspeakable, 
and so forth, it must be pretty good. And 
if the New York Times says a film about 
depravity is fresh and likable, we know 
well enough to avoid it. 

Mr. President, there is something ut- 
terly perverted with our society's stand- 
ards of art and entertainment if these 
examples from the New York Times in 
any way actually reflect the temper of 
our time. We have come to the point de- 
scribed by Orwell in “1984,” where he 
talks about newspeak. In newspeak, 
words are used to mean the opposite of 
the commonly accepted meaning. Love 
means hate, peace means war, and so 
forth. We are now at the point where 
depravity is fresh and likable, whereas 
virtue is apparently false and insane. 
Despite the ecstatic review of “Hair” by 
the Times, I confess that I have no desire 
whatsoever to see it. Despite the incredi- 
ble blast by the Times at “The Green 
Berets,” I am eager to see the film. I trust 
John Wayne’s judgment more than I 
would trust that of the Times movie 
critic. 

John Wayne is one of the great actors 
of our time. He is a true and loyal patriot 
and a great American. It is men of his 
caliber and stripe who have built Amer- 
ica and made it what it is today—the 
greatest country in the world. 
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Mr. President, in order that these in- 
credible reviews may be seen in their 
full perversity, I ask unanimous consent 
that they be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 20, 1968] 
War Movie ARRIVES AT THE WARNER THEATER 

(Norz.— The Green Berets,” screenplay by 
James Lee Barrett, based on the novel by 
Robin Moore; directed by John Wayne and 
Ray Kellogg; produced by Michael Wayne; a 
Batjac Production presented by Warner 
Bros.-Seven Arts. At the Warner Theater, 
Broadway at 47th Street. Running time: 141 
minutes, Col. Mike Kirby, John Wayne; 
George Beckworth, David Janssen; Sergeant 
Petersen, Jim Hutton; Sergeant Muldoon, 
Aldo Ray; Doc McGee, Raymond St. Jacques; 
Colonel Morgan, Bruce Cabot; Colonel Cai, 
Jack Soo, Captain Nim, George Takei; Jami- 
son, Patrick Wayne; Sergeant Provo, Luke 
Askew; Lin, Irene Tsu.) 

(By Renata Adler) 

“The Green Berets” is a film so unspeak- 
able, so stupid, so rotten and false in every 
detail that it passes through being fun, 
through being funny, through being camp, 
through everything and becomes an invita- 
tion to grieve, not for our soldiers or for 
Vietnam (the film could not be more false or 
do a greater disservice to either of them) but 
for what has happened to the fantasy-making 
apparatus in this country. Simplicities of the 
right, simplicities of the left, but this one is 
beyond the possible. It is vile and insane. On 
top of that, it is dull. 

The film, directed by John Wayne and 
nominally based on a novel by Robin Moore 
has no hero. It is vaguely about some Green 
Berets, led by John Wayne, trying to per- 
suade Wayne's idea of a liberal journalist 
(David Janssen) that this war is a fine thing 
for Vietnam and for America. The movie has 
human props taken from every war film ever 
made: a parachute jump; an idea of Vietcong 
soldiers, in luxury, uniform, champagne and 
caviar, apparently based on the German high 
command; a little Asian orphan named 
Hamchunk, pronounced Hamchuck but more 
like Upchuck than anything; battle scenes 
somewhere between The Red Badge of Cour- 
age” and “The Dirty Dozen”; a dying dog. 

There is inadvertent humor in a hysteri- 
cally boring way. He's dying,” a Negro medic 
says, thoughtfully spooning Jim Beam bour- 
bon down the throat of an elderly Oriental. 
“Poor old thing can’t even keep his rice down 
any more.” What is clearly an Indian extra in 
a loincloth somehow straggles in among the 
montagnards. A Vietcong general is dragged 
from a bed of sin (which, through an inde- 
scribable inanity of the plot, the Green 
Berets have contrived for him) with his 
trousers on. He is subsequently drugged and 
yanked off into the sky on a string dangling 
from a helicopter. A Green Beret points out 
to the journalist some American-made punji 
sticks (the movie is obsessed with punji 
sticks): “Yup,” the Green Beret says, “it's a 
little trick we learned from Charlie. But we 
don’t dip them in the same stuff he does.” 

What the movie is into is another thing 
entirely. What is sick, what is an outrage and 
a travesty is that while it is meant to be an 
argument against war opposition—while it 
keeps reiterating its own line at every step, 
much as soap operas keep recapitulating 
their plots—it seems so totally impervious to 
any of the questions that it raises. It is so 
full of its own caricature of patriotism that 
it cannot even find the right things to falsify. 
No acting, no direction, no writing, no au- 
thenticity, of course, but it is worse. It is 
completely incommunicado, out of touch. It 
trips something that would outrage any 
human sensibility, like mines, at every step 
and staggers on. 
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The first Green Beret comes on speaking 
German, to show his versatility in languages. 
When the VC have just been sprayed with 
flames, a Green Beret is asked about his 
apparent affinity for this kind of thing. 
“When I was a kid,” he says modestly, “my 
dad gave me a chemistry set. And it got bigger 
than both of us.” When the VC, nonetheless, 
win the Special Forces camp in hand-to-hand 
combat, a soldier calls in air support. “It'll 
only take a minute,” he says, like a dentist, 
as the VC are mowed down from the air. The 
journalist, the former skeptic about the 
war,” the press kit synopsis chooses to say at 
this point, “leaves to write about the heroic 
exploits of the American and South Viet- 
namese forces.” 

The point is that Wayne is using spoken 
German, lunatic chemistry sets, machine 
killing of men who have won fairly hand-to- 
hand, without apparently noticing that this 
is not exactly the stuff of which heroic 
fantasies are made. This is crazy. If the left- 
wing extremist’s nightmare of what we 
already are has become the right-wing ex- 
tremist’s ideal of what we ought to be we are 
in steeper trouble than anyone could have 
imagined. The movie opened yesterday at the 
Warner Theater. 


[From the New York Times, May 1, 1968] 
THEATER: “HAR”—IT’S FRESH AND FRANK— 
LIKABLE ROCK MUSICAL MOVES TO BROAD- 

WAY 

(Nore.—The Cast: “Hair,” love-rock musi- 
cal. Book and lyrics by Gerome Rasni and 
James Rado; music by Galt MacDermot. 
Staged by Tom O’Horgan; dance director, 
Julie Arenal; musical director, Galt Mac- 
Dermot. Costumes by Nancy Potts; setting by 
Robin Wagner; lighting by Jules Fisher; 
sound by Robert Kiernan; production stage 
manager, Fred Reinglas. Presented by Michael 
Butler; Bertrand Castelli, executive producer. 
At the Biltmore Theater, 261 West 47th 
Street. Ron, Ronald Dyson; Claude, James 
Rado; Berger, Gerome Ragni; Woof, Steve 
Curry; Hud, Lamont Washington; Sheila, 
Lynn Kalioga; Jeanie, Sally Eaton; Dionne, 
Melba Moore; Crissy, Shelley Plimpton; 
Mother, Sally Eaton, Jonathan Kramer, Paul 
Jabara; Father, Robert I. Rubinsky, Suzan- 
nah Norstrand, Lamont Washington; Tourist 
Couple, Jonathan Kramer, Robert I. Rubin- 
sky; General Grant, Paul Jabara; Young Re- 
cruit, Jonathan Kramer; Sergeant, Donnie 
Burks; Parents, Diana Keaton, Robert I. 
Rubinsky.) i 

(By Clivė Barnes) 

What is so likable about “Hair,” that tri- 
bal-rock musical that Monday completed its 
trek from downtown, via a discotheque, and 
landed, positively panting with love and 
smelling of sweat and flowers, at the Bilt- 
more Theater? I think it is simply that it 
is so likable. So new, so fresh and so un- 
assuming, even in its pretensions. 

When “Hair” started its long-term joust 
against Broadway's world of Sigmund Rom- 
berg it was at Joseph Papp’s Public Theater. 
Then its music came across with a kind of 
acid-rock, powerhouse lyricism, but the book, 
concerning the life and times of hippie pro- 
test was as rickety as a knock-kneed centi- 
pede. 

Now the authors of the dowdy book—and 
brilliant lyrics—have done a very brave thing, 
They have in effect done away with it al- 
together. Hair“ is now a musical with a 
theme, not with a story. Nor is this all that 
has been done in this totally new, all lit-up 
gas-fired, speed-marketed Broadway version. 
For one thing it has been made a great deal 
franker. In fact it has been made into the 
frankest show in town—and this has been a 
season not noticeable for its verbal or visual 
reticence. 

Since I have had a number of letters from 
people who have seen previews asking me 
to warn readers, and, in the urbanely quaint 
words of one correspondent, “Spell out what 
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is happening on stage,” this I had better do. 
Well, almost, for spell it out I cannot, for 
this remains a family newspaper. However, a 
great many four-letter words, such as “love,” 
are used very freely. At one point—in what is 
later affectionately referred to as “the nude 
scene”"—a number of men and women (I 
should have counted) are seen totally nude 
and full, as it were, face. 

Frequent references—frequent approving 
references—are made to the expanding bene- 
fits of drugs. Homosexuality is not frowned 
upon—one boy announces that he is in 
love with Mick Jagger, in terms unusually 
frank, The American flag is not desecrated— 
that would be a Federal offense, wouldn't 
it?— but it is used in a manner that not 
everyone would call respectful. Christian rit- 
ual also comes in for a bad time, the au- 
thors approve enthusiastically of miscegena- 
tion, and one enterprising lyric catalogues 
somewhat arcane sexual practices more 
familiar to the pages of the “Kama Sutra” 
than The New York Times. So there—you 
have been warned. Oh yes, they also hand 
out flowers. 

‘The show has also had to be adapted to its 
new proscenium form—and a number of new 
songs have been written, apparently to fill in 
the gaps where the old book used to be. By 
and large these new numbers are not quite 
the equal of the old, but the old ones—a few 
of them sounding like classics by now—are 
still there, and this is a happy show musical- 
ly. Galt MacDermot’s music is merely pop- 
rock, with strong soothing overtones of 
Broadway melody, but it precisely serves its 
p and its noisy and cheerful conserva- 
tism is just right for an audience that might 
wince at “Sergeant Pepper's Lonely Hearts 
Club Band,” while the Stones would certain- 
ly gather no pop moss. 

Yet with the sweet and subtle lyrics of 
Gerome Ragni and James Rado, the show is 
the first Broadway musical in some time to 
have the authentic voice of today rather 
than the day before yesterday. It even looks 
different. Robin Wagner’s beautiful junk-art 
setting (a blank stage replete with broken- 
down truck, papier-maché Santa Claus, juke 
box, neon signs) is as masterly as Nancy 
Potts's cleverly tattered and colorful, turned- 
on costumes. And then there is Tom O’Hor- 
gan's always irreverent, occasionally irrele- 
vant staging—which is sheer fun. 

Mr. O’Horgan has worked wonders, He 
makes the show vibrate from the first slow- 
burn opening—with half-naked hippies stat- 
uesquely slow-parading down the center 
isle—to the all-hands-together, anti-patriotic 
finale. Mr. O’Horgan is that rare thing: a 
frenetic director who comes off almost as 
frequently as he comes on. Some of his more 
outiandish ideas were once in a while too 
much, but basically, after so many musicals 
that have been too little, too much makes a 
change for the good. 

But the essential likability of the show is 
to be found in its attitudes and in its cast. 
You probably don’t have to be a supporter 
of Eugene McCarthy to love it, but I wouldn't 
give much chance among the adherents of 
Governor Reagan. The theme, such as it is, 
concerns a dropout who freaks in, but the 
attitudes are those of protest and alienation. 
As the hero says at one point: “I want to eat 
mushrooms. I want to sleep in the sun.” 

These attitudes will annoy many people, 
but as long as Thoreau is part of America’s 
heritage, others will respond to this musical 
that marches to a different drummer. 

You don’t have to approve of the Yip-Yip- 
Hooray roaring boys to enjoy “Hair,” any 
more than you have to approve of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to enjoy “Rose 
Marie,” and these hard-working and talented 
actors are in reality about as hippie as Mayor 


Lindsay—no less. But the actors are begull- 


ing. It would be impossible to mention them 
all, so let me content myself with Mr. Rado 
and Mr. Ragni, actors and prepetrators both, 
Lynn Kellogg and Shelley Plimpton—one of 
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the comparatively few holdovers from the 
original production—who does marvels with 
a lovely Lennon and McCartney-like ballad, 
“Frank Mills.” 


Incidentally, the cast washes. It also has 
a delightful sense of self-mockery. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17354) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I should 
like, first, to respond to the distinguished 
Senator from New York, the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island, and 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, all of whom have evidenced to 
me, personally, an interest in behalf of a 
larger funding of the National Founda- 
tion on the Arts and Humanities. I am 
sympathetic to the cause they express. 

In fairness to the record, I believe I 
should indicate the rationale that the 
Appropriations Committee followed in 
arriving at its figure. The figure finally 
arrived at by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee was $12,200,000, which is the same 
funding level as that of last year. In 
view of our fiscal problems, the Interior 
Appropriations Committee felt, on bal- 
ance, that we would be doing well to 
hold the expenditures at that level rather 
than cutting back. As a matter of fact, 
in the bill presently before the Senate, in 
many instances, the amount allowed 
was less than that funded in the prior 
years. 

The Senator from New York, the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania have had a long, ef- 
fective, and vigorous interest in the Na- 
tional Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities. They were particularly inter- 
ested in the amount allowed for matching 
gifts, and the Appropriations Committee 
made an allowance of $1 million for gifts. 

The point was made by the Senator 
from New York, within the Appropria- 
tions Committee, as he argued for a 
larger figure, as to what might happen if 
there are more gifts. I assured him then, 
so far as I was able, that so far as I 
was concerned, if there were firm gifts, 
they would be made conditional upon 
a congressional appropriation and that 
then they certainly should be submitted 
to the Supplemental Appropriation Sub- 
committee at the proper time, because 
there would then be a good possibility of 
having that amount increased to take 
care of the munificence of some fine 
benefactor. 

One of the problems our committee 
had was in trying to arrive at a balance 
between the Foundation on the Arts and 
the Foundation on the Humanities. We 
resolved that within our committee by 
allowing each the same amount. 

It is true that, in addition, $2 million 
is allowed by way of matching to the 
States, but this is only within the Foun- 
dation on the Arts. So to that extent the 
Foundation on the Arts has an addi- 
tional $2 million available to it over and 
above the total figure available to the 
Foundation on the Humanities. 
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I believe that, all in all, we arrived at 
an excellent conclusion, in view of the 
tight fiscal problems we have encoun- 
tered. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Nevada. 

I should like to bring out the fact that 
the funds for the States council on the 
arts are spent virtually without any di- 
rection by Mr. Stevens, the chairman of 
the Endowment for the Arts. Indeed, by 
law, his role is almost that of a conduit 
of funds. The original concept was that 
both the Arts and the Humanities En- 
dowments would have something like 
State councils, so there would have been 
an easy equalization of figures. My own 
view is that it was a pretty good idea 
to provide for a decentralization of some 
of these programs by putting some of the 
responsibility in the States and/or 
regions. 

I must say, looking ahead to future 
appropriations and authorizations, that 
I believe the humanities might be well 
advised to recognize the fact that the 
amounts for the general endowment pro- 
grams and for the State programs should 
be kept separate, the way they have been 
in the pending appropriations bill. 

Mr. BIBLE. That was actually the end 
result of the action of the Appropriations 
Committee. We tried to balance out the 
actual amounts available to the two 
Foundations as best we could. 

I have great respect and regard for 
both Roger Stevens, who heads the En- 
dowment for the Arts; and for Barnaby 
Keeney, who heads the Endowment for 
the Humanities. 

We did the best we could to treat them 
as nearly equally as possible. I think the 
end result is good. This would be my 
explanation as well as my pledge, so far 
as future gifts are concerned. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in deploring 
the needless reduction in the appropria- 
tion for the National Foundation on the 
Arts and the Humanities. 

The Foundation requires but a small 
sum for its continued and effective oper- 
ation. It serves a vital function in our 
society, providing support and assistance 
for numerous worthy cultural projects. 
In a society where the sounds of warfare 
and of domestic strife seem all too domi- 
nant, this foundation brings some sem- 
blance of beauty and creativity to a 
troubled world. I deeply regret that the 
Congress has seen fit, this year, to re- 
duce the funds available for this worthy 
purpose. I hope that in the years to come, 
more of my colleagues will join in rec- 
ognizing the worth and supporting the 
programs of the Arts and Humanities 
Foundation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
state my support for this important ap- 
propriations bill that enables one of our 
major departments to fulfill its conser- 
vation and related duties. Due to the 
jurisdiction of the Interior Department 
over our lands and resources, my home 
State of Texas is influenced greatly by 
this bill—both in its land resources and 
also its resources under the coastal 
waters. Because of the many facets of 
activity of this Department, it would be 
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impossible to enumerate all of the ad- 
vantages which the bill provides to 
Texas. 

I would, however, like to express my 
appreciation for the support of this body 
for my efforts to restore appropriations 
for the Guadalupe Mountain National 
Park. Although only $200,000 was ap- 
propriated, this is an important step to- 
ward making the park a reality. I am 
nevertheless sorry that the President’s 
original request for $1,446,000 was not 
fully met. This park would include 
Guadalupe Peak, the highest mountain 
in Texas, and the magnificent El Capi- 
tan peak, with its sheer rock face. 

It is hoped that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will agree with this $200,000 
appropriation in further hope that the 
owners of the land will make a firm 
contract with the Government that will 
save the land for this park. Such a park 
is deserved by this Nation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 5, line 19, it is proposed to strike 
“$139,843,000" and to insert in lieu 
thereof 8144, 193,000“. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, the ef- 
fect of the amendment is to restore to 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs an amount 
of $4,350,000 above the amount reported 
by the committee. It has to do with 
items for education and welfare serv- 
ices, the items being listed on page 6 of 
the committee report, with the excep- 
tion of the $1,500,000 item having to do 
with teacher reclassification. 

The amendment would restore all the 
cuts listed on page 6 of the report except 
that one particular item. 

I am, of course, as much aware as are 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that cuts must be made in 
funds to be appropriated. But I strongly 
feel that these additional cuts recom- 
mended in the already limited funds for 
education and welfare services for Amer- 
ican Indians are too drastic and should 
be restored. 

What programs are affected by these 
additional cuts? First, we would, as I 
understand it, eliminate a new kinder- 
garten program scheduled to be launched 
this fall both on reservations and in 
public schools having heavy Indian pop- 
ulations. I am particularly interested in 
the Johnson-O’Malley program for kin- 
dergartens in public schools since, under 
the administration request, some 600 
children from impoverished homes would 
have, for the first time, had the oppor- 
tunity to prepare adequately for public 
school attendance through kindergarten 
training. 

The House reduction cut this figure 
for Oklahoma—my home State—in half. 
Now we are asked to eliminate it en- 
tirely. Many of our children are for- 
tunate enough to have been raised in 
areas having kindergartens. This is not 
so for all too many Indian children. But 
they can wait until the budget is not so 
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tight. At least that is what we would be 


My pending 
$1,700,000 and make a small beginning 
in kind to benefit 


lergartens 
Indian children both on and off reserva- 


tions. 

Mr. President, today I have received 
a great number of telegrams from east- 
ern Oklahoma. The telegrams have come 
from the principal of the Zion School, 
the superintendent of the Cave Springs 
School, the principal of the Maryetta 
School, the superintendent of schools of 
Adair County, the principal of Bell 
School, the principal of Peavine School, 
the principal of Greasy School, the prin- 
cipal of Briggs School, the president of 
Lost City Elementary Schools, the super- 
intendent of Oaks Schools, and the su- 
perintendent of schools at Canton, Okla. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the telegrams which I have 
received. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WELL, OKLA, 
June 25, 1968. 
Frep Harris, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore $230,000 passed by the 
House recently for kindergarten for eastern 
Oklahoma, this is vital to the children in 
the schools in eastern Oklahoma. 

Bru DUFFY, 
Principal, Zion School. 
STILWELL, OKLA. 
June 25, 1968. 
Frep Harris, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore $230,000 passed by the 
House recently for kindergarten for eastern 
Oklahoma, this is vital to the children in 
the schools in eastern Oklahoma. 

Mack Srar, 
Superintendent, Cave Springs School. 
STILWELL, OKLA., 
June 25, 1968. 
FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore $230,000 passed by the 
House recently for kindergarten for eastern 
Oklahoma, this is vital to the children in 
the schools in eastern Oklahoma. 

T. D. WORSHAM, 
Principal, Maryetta School. 


STILWELL, OKLA., 
June 25, 1968. 
FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore $230,000 passed by the 
House recently for kindergarten for eastern 
Oklahoma, this is vital to the children in 
the schools in eastern Oklahoma. 

J. L. HALLFORD, 
Adair County Superintendent. 
STILWELL, OKLA., 
June 26, 1968. 
FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore $230,000.00. Passed by the 
House recently for kindergarten for eastern 
Oklahoma, this is vital to the children in 
the schools in eastern Oklahoma. 

FELIX, EADS, 
Principal, Bell School. 
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STILWELL, OKLA, . , 
June 26, 1968. 
FRED HARRIS, 

U.S. Senator, 

Washington, D.O.: 

Please restore $230,000.00. Passed by the 
House recently for kindergarten for eastern 
Oklahoma, this is vital to the children in the 
schools in eastern Oklahoma. 


WELL, OKLA., 
June 26, 1968. 

FRED HARRIS, 

U.S. Senator, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore $230,000.00. Passed by the 
House recently for kindergarten for eastern 
Oklahoma, this is vital to the children in the 
schools in eastern Oklahoma. 

NELLIE Mays, 
Principal, Greasy School. 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLA., 
June 25, 1968. 
Prep R. HARRIS, 
Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.: 

It is my request that you restore the 230,- 
000 dollars earmarked for kindergarten pro- 
gram under Johnson-O'Malley for the State 
of Oklahoma which was passed by the House. 
I feel this is the only opportunity for the 
underprivileged children to attend kinder- 
garten. 

Respectfully yours, 
James CHAFFIN, 
Principal, Briggs School, 
TAHPEQUAH, OKLA. 
June 26, 1968. 
Senator FRED HARRIS, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please make every effort to get the 230,000 
restored for kindergartens under Johnson- 
O'Mally for the State of Oklahoma. Means 
much to the Indian children of our State. 

Sincerely, 
BARNEY MITCHELL, 
President, Lost City Elementary Schools, 
Hulpert, Okla. 
PRYOR, OKLA., 
June 26, 1968. 
Senator FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We are vitally interested in 
kindergarten program for the underprivileged 
Indian children of our area. We hope you will 
use your prestige and influence on the Senate 
Committee to bring to the floor of the Senate 
the appropriation for kindergarten which is 
now tied up in committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
LLOYD A. OSBORN, 
Superintendent, Oaks Schools, Oaks, Okla. 
CANTON, OKLA., 
June 26, 1968. 
Hon. FRED HARRIS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Harris: We are much con- 
cerned about the passage of the legislation 
carrying funds for a kindergarten program in 
BIA and Johnson-O’Malley schools. Since the 
House has already cut the proposed amount 
by half we stand to lose this important pro- 
gram with further cuts. We sincerely hope 
we can count on your support to see this 


legislation passed. 
C. B. CASH, 


Superintendent of Schools, Canton, Okla. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the mes- 
sage in each telegram is to the same ef- 
fect: Please restore the $230,000 passed 
by the House of Representatives recently 
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for the kindergarten for eastern Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. President, this situation does not 
apply only to Oklahoma because I am 
interested in Indian children wherever 
they are, on reservations and off reser- 
vations, anywhere in the United States. 
Neither does the amendment apply only 
to the kindergarten program. 

It would also restore $600,000 to the 
community development program which 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is expand- 
ing to give American Indians increased 
opportunities and resources to manage 
their own affairs in the local communi- 
ties where they live. Again, the House 
had already reduced this new program, 
but, on the theory that cuts can most 
easily be made in new programs rather 
than in old ones, we are asked to cut 
adult education in community develop- 
ment, a program which gives much prom- 
ise of permitting Indians to acquire the 
experience and skills necessary to im- 
prove their community life. 

Third, this amendment would restore 
$2,000,000 to the Indian housing im- 
provement program. Again, the House 
had cut $317,000 from this program but, 
because we had only recently reacted to 
the tragic inadequacy of so much of what 
passes for housing for our Indian citi- 
zens, and thus this was a new program, 
we are requested to approve an addi- 
tional reduction of $2 million. We should 
restore this amount. If $2 million must be 
saved let us find some place else to save 
it besides the all-too-inadequate pro- 
gram for improving the housing in which 
American Indians must live. 

If American Indians are to have the 
opportunity to overcome the impover- 
ished conditions to which they have been 
subjected, educational and welfare serv- 
ices need, at this time, to be increased 
rather than decreased. It is indeed un- 
fortunate that the programs on the cut- 
ting edge, the new programs, are the 
ones which have borne the brunt of these 
reductions. My amendment would do 
nothing more than restore this category 
to the level approved by the House of 
Representatives. I ask that it be adopted. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Oklahoma. 

The problems to which the Senator 
has addressed himself were carefully 
considered by the subcommittee and by 
the full committee. The breakdown and 
the detail appears rather fully on pages 
5 and 6 of the report. There was a fur- 
ther reduction made under the House 
figure insofar as kindergartens in non- 
Federal schools are concerned, as well 
as an additional reduction in the item of 
kindergartens in the Bureau schools. 

The primary rationale in making this 
reduction, I believe, was twofold. First, 
the Headstart program contains some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $10 million 
projected and estimated for fiscal year 
1969 as against $6,697,000 in 1968 for the 
education of the Indian children. This 
was specifically earmarked for that pur- 
pose. 

It seemed to us in this particular area 
of tight budget restrictions that this was 
an area where there could very well be 
a saving. I think it should be pointed out 
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that the total amount allowed the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in the budget rec- 
ommended was $238 million. That 
amount was an increase of some $1 mil- 
lion over the amount appropriated in 
1968. 

It is significant to note that there are 
7 or 8 different agencies detailed on page 
5 of the report. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point that part of the report to which I 
have referred. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The reduction of $27,106,000 in the total 
estimate of the Bureau of Indian Affairs com- 
pares with an increase of $28,373,000 request- 
ed. The total budget recommended is $238,- 
771,000, an increase of $1,267,000 over the 
$237,504,000 approved in fiscal year 1968. 

Although the committee recommends less 
than the budget estimate for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, this is not an indication of 
lack of interest in the Indians. However, in 
view of the fiscal situation the committee 
took into consideration that in addition to 
the amount recommended for direct appro- 
priation to the Bureau of Indian Affairs in 
this bill, it is estimated that more than $202,- 
576,000 will be available from other Federal 
agencies in the coming fiscal year. This is an 
incomplete estimate, because fiscal year 1969 
figures for some agencies are not available. 
In fiscal year 1968, these agencies provided 
over $30 million. The following table sets 
forth these 1968 and 1969 estimates: 


Agency Fiscal year Fiscal year 
i968 1 
Department of Agriculture $12,124,000 512, 054, 000 
Department of Commerce 27,941, 000 9, 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 36,897,000 40, 756, 000 
Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (except 
Public Health Service) 21,642,000 224, 400, 000 
Department of — and 
Urban Development 21, 164, 000 © 
Department of 2. — 
except Barend, of Indian 
— — 2,625, 000 2,512, 000 
Department of Labor 21, 158, 000 0 
Small Business Administration. 380, COO „000 
Public Health Service 103,552,000 122, 554, 000 
To 207,483,000 202, 576, 000 
1 Not available, 
2 Incomplete, 


The amount shown above for fiscal year 
1969, even though incomplete, plus the 
amount recommended by the committee, will 
provide over $1100 per capita for the 400,000 
Indians under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, there are 
other agencies participating in the af- 
fairs of the great American Indian to 
the extent of approximately $207 million 
in the current fiscal year and a pro- 
jected $202 million for the next fiscal 
year. It did seem to the committee that 
this was an adequate realization of the 
problems of the Indians. 

Mr. President, in closing, I would say 
to the Senator from Oklahoma that the 
items—at least the House figure items— 
will be in conference with the House be- 
cause they did add, as the Senator cor- 
rectly said, these amounts which he de- 
tailed in his opening statement. There- 
fore, those amounts will be in conference. 

There is in the neighborhood of $400 
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million plus in this budget, in addition to 
allied items related to the Indians. 

Therefore, I hope the amendment will 
be defeated. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, first, let 
me say with respect to Headstart that I 
understand that position and that argu- 
ment. I do not agree with it because I 
think Headstart in the OEO budget is 
already pitifully small. We have been ex- 
perimenting and not willing to back it 
up with money and the kind of things 
we know will work for so many disad- 
vantaged children in America. 

Furthermore, here we have the oppor- 
tunity to institutionalize in the regular 
schools, public and reservation schools, 
the Headstart concept so that we could 
accomplish the kind of thing that every- 
one admits must be done eventually; that 
is, once the child has had the advantage- 
ous experience of Headstart he would not 
then be dropped and he would not then 
lose that kind of momentum, but rather 
that momentum and the concept would 
be continued in the regular school pro- 
gram. 

Mr. President, I believe that course 
could best be followed if this amount 
were added for American Indian children 
on and off of reservations. 

I honor the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Biste] and the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. They do 
not yield, and they should not yield, to 
anyone in their desire to do right by 
American Indians and American Indian 
children. Both Senators have distin- 
guished records in that regard, and this 
hardly needs to be pointed out by me on 
the floor of the Senate at this time. 

I appreciate the statement of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nevada about 
this item being in conference. It will be 
in conference if my amendment is not 
adopted. I hope it may be adopted. I have 
not spoken about, nor does my amend- 
ment deal with, the item having to do 
with teacher reclassification. I do not 
want to prejudice that item. The amend- 
ment does not deal with it, and my re- 
marks do not deal with it, simply be- 
cause I am not prepared to speak on that 
item. But if the amendment cannot be 
adopted, I hope the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada and the other Senators 
who will be conferees will give these 
items their consideration. I know that 
they will do so. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 
I am prepared to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask for 
the third reading. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, a typo- 
graphical error appears in the bill itself. 
On page 10, line 12, the figure “1969” 
should read 1968.“ I move that the cor- 
rection be made. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I think we 
are now prepared to accommodate the 
request of the distinguished Senator from 
Caors that the bill be read the third 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
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be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 17354) was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments 
and request a conference with the House 
of Representatives thereon and that the 
Presiding Officer appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. Spone in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, Mr. MUNDT, 
and Mr. Younc of North Dakota con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, once 
again the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the patriarch of the Senate, 
has led with distinction a measure of 
great importance through the Senate. I 
speak, of course, of his strong support 
of the Interior appropriations bill just 
passed overwhelmingly. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
joined to handle this bill with the care 
and diligence that has marked his al- 
ready abundant record. His deep interest 
in and strong devotion to all phases of 
our conservation and restoration proj- 
ects, our parks, and indeed to all matters 
that fall within the domain of our Inte- 
rior Department is unsurpassed. 

Also to be commended for their con- 
tributions to the discussion are the Sen- 
ators from New York [Mr. Javits], 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL], and Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris]. Their views are always 
most thoughtful, always most welcomed. 

Finally, I wish to thank the Senate as 
a whole for its action on this and on the 
other major bills disposed of today. The 
matters were handled with dispatch, 
with full consideration for the views 
of every Member, and their disposition 
has enabled us to achieve a large step in 
the direction toward our goal of an early 
August adjournment. 


AUTHORITY TO SIGN BILLS, RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES, AND FILE 
REPORTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
pro tempore be authorized to sign duly 
enrolled bills during the adjournment of 
the Senate until Friday, June 28; that 
the Secretary of the Senate be author- 
ized to receive such messages from the 
House during that period; and that all 
committees be authorized to file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate go into executive 
session to consider the International 
Coffee Agreement, Executive D, 90th 
Congress, second session. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREE- 
MENT, 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of Executive 
D, 90th Congress, second session, the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement, 1968, 
which was read the second time as 
follows: 


INTERNATIONAL COFFEE AGREEMENT, 
1968 
PREAMBLE 

The Governments Parties to this Agree- 
ment, 

Recognizing the exceptional importance of 
coffee to the economies of many countries 
which are largely dependent upon this com- 
modity for their export earnings and thus 
for the continuation of their development 
programmes in the social and economic 
fields; 

Considering that close international co- 
operation on coffee marketing will stimulate 
the economic diversification and develop- 
ment of coffee-producing countries and thus 
contribute to a strengthening of the political 
and economic bonds between producers and 
consumers; 

Finding reason to expect a tendency to- 
ward persistent disequilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption, accumulation of 
burdensome stocks, and pronounced fluctua- 
tions in prices, which can be harmful both 
to producers and to consumers; 

Believing that, in the absence of inter- 
national measures, this situation cannot be 
corrected by normal market forces; and 

Noting the renegotiation by the Interna- 
tional Coffee Council of the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1962, 

Have agreed as follows: 


CHAPTER I—OBJECTIVES 
ARTICLE 1 
Objectives 


The objectives of the Agreement are: 

(1) to achieve a reasonable balance be- 
tween supply and demand on a basis which 
will assure adequate supplies of coffee to 
consumers and markets for coffee to produc- 
ers at equitable prices and which will bring 
about long-term equilibrium between pro- 
duction and consumption; 

(2) to alleviate the serious hardship 
caused by burdensome surpluses and exces- 
sive fluctuations in the prices of coffee which 
are harmful both to producers and to con- 
sumers; 

(3) to contribute to the development of 
productive resources and to the promotion 
and maintenance of employment and income 
in the Member countries, thereby helping to 
bring about fair wages, higher living stand- 
ards, and better working conditions; 

(4) to assist in increasing the purchasing 
power of coffee-exporting countries by keep- 
ing prices at equitable levels and by increas- 
ing consumption; 

(5) to encourage the consumption of coffee 
by every possible means; and 

(6) in general, in recognition of the rela- 
tionship of the trade in coffee to the economic 
stability of markets for industrial products, 
to further international co-operation in con- 
nexion with world coffee problems, 
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CHAPTER II—DEFINITIONS 
ARTICLE 2 
Definitions 


For the of the Agreement: 

(1) “Coffee” means the beans and ber- 
ries of the coffee tree, whether parchment, 
green or roasted, and includes ground, decaf- 
feinated, liquid or soluble coffee. These terms 
shall have the following meaning: 

(a) “green coffee” means all coffee in the 
naked bean form before roasting; 

(b) “coffee berries” means the complete 
fruit of the coffee tree; to find the equiva- 
lent of coffee berries to green coffee, multi- 
ply the net weight of the dried coffee ber- 
ries by 0.50; 

(c) “parchment coffee“ means the green 
coffee bean contained in the parchment skin; 
to find the equivalent of parchment coffee 
to green coffee, multiply the net weight of 
the parchment coffee by 0.80; 

(d) “roasted coffee“ means green coffee 
roasted to any degree and includes ground 
coffee; to find the equivalent of roasted cof- 
fee to green coffec, multiply the net weight 
of roasted coffee by 1.19; 

(e) “decaffeinated coffee’ means green, 
roasted or soluble coffee from which caffein 
has been extracted; to find the equivalent 
of decaffeinated coffee to green coffee, multi- 
ply the net weight of the decaffeinated cof- 
fee in green, roasted or soluble form by 1.00, 
1.19 or 3.00 respectively; 

(f) “liquid coffee” mcans the water-soluble 
solids derived from roasted coffee and put 
into liquid form; to find the equivalent of 
liquid to green coffee, multiply the net 
weight of the dried coffee solids contained 
in the liquid coffee by 3.00; 

(g) “soluble coffee” means the dried water- 
soluble solids derived from roasted coffee; 
to find the equivalent of soluble coffee to 
green coffee, multiply the net weight of the 
soluble coffee by 3.00. 

(2) “Bag” means 60 kilogrammes or 132.- 
276 pounds of green coffee; ton“ means a 
metric ton of 1,000 kilogrammes or 2,204.6 
pounds; and “pound” means 453.597 

es. 

(3) “Coffee year“ means the period of one 
year, from 1 October through 30 September. 

(4) “Export of Coffee” means, except as 
otherwise provided in Article 39, any ship- 
ment of coffee which leaves the territory of 
the country where the coffee was grown. 

(5) “Organization”, “Council” and 
“Board” mean, respectively, the International 
Coffee Organization, the International Cof- 
tes Council, and the Executive Board referred 
to in Article 7 of the Agreement. 

(6) “Member” means a Contracting Party; 
a dependent territory or territories in respect 
of which separate Membership has been de- 
clared under Article 4; or two or more Con- 
tracting Parties or dependent territories, or 
both, which participate in the Organization 
as a Member group under Article 5 or 6. 

(7) “Exporting’ Member” or “exporting 
country” means a Member or country, re- 
spectively, which is a net exporter of coffee; 
that is, whose exports exceed its imports. 

(8) “Importing Member” or “importing 
country” means a Member or country, re- 
spectively, which is a net importer of coffee; 
that is, whose imports exceed its exports. 

(9) “Producing Member” or “producing 
country” means a Member or country, re- 
spectively, which grows coffee in commercially 
significant quantities. 

(10) “Distributed simple majority vote” 
means a majority of the votes cast by ex- 
porting Members present and voting, and a 
majority of the votes cast by importing Mem- 
bers present and voting, counted separately. 

(11) “Distributed two-thirds majority 
vote” means a two-thirds majority of the 
votes cast by exporting Members present and 
voting and a two-thirds majority of the votes 
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cast by importing Members present and vor- 
ing, counted separately. 

(12) “Entry into force” means, except as 
otherwise provided, the date on which the 
Agreement enters into force, whether provi- 
sionally or definitively. 

(13) “Exportable production” means the 
total production of coffee of an exporting 
country in a given coffee year less the amount 
destined for domestic consumption in the 
same year. 

(14) “Availability for export“ means the 
exportable production of an exporting coun- 
try in a given coffee year plus accumulated 
stocks from previous years. 

(15) “Export entitlement” means the total 
quantity of coffee which a Member is au- 
thorized to export under the various provi- 
sions of the Agreement, but excluding ex- 
ports which under the provisions of Article 
40 are not charged to quotas. 

(16) “Authorized exports” means actual 
exports covered by the export entitlement. 

(17) “Permitted exports” means the sum 
of authorized exports and exports which un- 
der the provisions of Article 40 are not 
charged to quotas. 

CHAPTER III—MEMBERSHIP 
ARTICLE 3 
Membership in the organization 

(1) Each Contracting Party, together with 
those of its dependent territories to which 
the Agreement is extended under paragraph 
(1) of Article 65, shall constitute a single 
Member of the Organization, except as oth- 
erwise provided under Articles 4, 5 and 6. 

(2) A Member may change its category 
of Membership, previously declared on ap- 
proval, ratification, acceptance or accession 
to the Agreement, on such conditions as the 
Council may agree. 

(3) On application by two or more import- 
ing Members for a change in the form of 
their participation in the Agreement and/or 
their representation in the Organization, and 
notwithstanding other provisions of the 
Agreement, the Council may, after consulta- 
tion with the Members concerned, determine 
the conditions which shall be applicable to 
such changed participation and/or repre- 
sentation. 

ARTICLE 4 
Separate membership in respect to depend- 
ent territories 

Any Contracting Party which is a net im- 
porter of coffee may, at any time, by appropri- 
ate notification in accordance with paragraph 
(2) of Article 65, declare that it is participat- 
ing in the Organization separately with re- 
spect to any of its dependent territories which 
are net exporters of coffee and which it desig- 
nates. In such case, the metropolitan territory 
and its non-designated dependent territories 
will have a single Membership, and its desig- 
nated dependent territories, either individ- 
ually or collectively as the notification indi- 
cates will have separate Membership. 


ARTICLE 5 


Group membership upon joining the 
organization 

(1) Two or more Contracting Parties which 
are net exporters of coffee may, by appropri- 
ate notification to the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations at the time of de- 
posit of their respective instruments of ap- 
proval, ratification, acceptance or accession 
and to the Council, declare that they are 
joining the Organization as a Member group. 
A dependent territory to which the Agree- 
ment has been extended under paragraph 
(1) of Article 65 may constitute part of 
such a Member group if the Government of 
the State responsible for its international 
relations has given appropriate notification 
thereof under paragraph (2) of Article 65. 
Such Contracting Parties and dependent 
territories must satisfy the following con- 
ditions: 
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(a) they shall declare their willingness to 
accept responsibility for group obligations in 
an individual as well as a group capacity; 

(b) they shall subsequently provide suffi- 
cient evidence to the Council that the group 
has the organization necessary to implement 
a common coffee policy, and that they have 
the means of complying, together with the 
other parties to the group, with their obli- 
gations under the Agreement; and 

(c) they shall subsequently provide evi- 
dence to the Council either: 

(i) that they have been as a 
group in a previous international coffee 
agreement; or 

(ii) that they have: 

(a) a common or co-ordinated commercial 
and economic policy in relation to coffee; and 

(b) a co-ordinated monetary and financial 
policy, as well as the organs necessary for im- 
plementing such a policy, so that the Council 
is satisfled that the Member group can comply 
with the spirit of group membership and the 
group obligations involved. 

(2) The Member group shall constitute a 
single Member of the Organization, except 
that each party to the group shall be treated 
as if it were a single Member as regards all 
matters arising under the following provi- 
sions: 

(a) Chapters XII, XIII, and XVI; 

(b) Articles 10, 11 and 19 of Chapter IV; 
and 

(c) Article 68 of Chapter XX. 

(3) The Contracting Parties and depend- 
ent territories joining as a Member group 
shall specify the Government or organiza- 
tion which will represent them in the Coun- 
cil as regards all matters arising under the 
Agreement other than those specified in 
paragraph (2) of this Article. 

(4) The Member group’s voting rights 
shall be as follows: 

(a) the Member group shall have the same 
number of basic votes as a single Member 
country joining the Organization in an in- 
dividual capacity. These basic votes shall be 
attributed to and exercised by the Govern- 
ment or organization representing the group. 

(b) in the event of a vote on any matters 
arising under provisions specified in para- 
graph (2) of this Article, the parties to the 
Member group may exercise separately the 
votes attributed to them by the provisions 
of paragraph (3) of Article 12 as if each 
were an individual Member of the Organiza- 
tion, except for the basic votes, which shall 
remain attributable only to the Government 
or organization representing the group. 

(5) Any Contracting Party or dependent 
territory which is a party to a Member 
group may, by notification to the Council, 
withdraw from that group and become a 
separate Member. Such withdrawal shall 
take effect upon receipt of the notification 
by the Council. In case of such withdrawal 
from a group, or in case a party to a group 
ceases, by withdrawal from the Organization 
or otherwise, to be such a party, the remain- 
ing parties to the group may apply to the 
Council to maintain the group, and the 
group shall continue to exist unless the 
Council disapproves the application. If the 
Member group is dissolved, each former 
party to the group will become a separate 
Member. A Member which has ceased to be 
a party to a group may not, as long as the 
Agreement remains in force, again become 
a party to a group. 

ARTICLE 6 


Subsequent group membership 

Two or more exporting Members may, at 
any time after the Agreement has entered 
into force with respect to them, apply to the 
Council to form a Member group. The Coun- 
cil shall approve the application if it finds 
that the Members have made a declaration, 
and have provided evidence, satisfying the 
requirements of paragraph (1) of Article 5. 
Upon such approval, the Member group shall 
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be subject to the provisions of paragraphs 
(2), (3), (4) and (5) of that Article, 
CHAPTER IV—ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
ARTICLE 7 
Seat and structure of the International 
Coffee Organization 

(1) The International Coffee Organization 
established under the 1962 Agreement shall 
continue in being to administer the pro- 
visions and supervises the operation of the 
Agreement. 

(2) The seat of the Organization shall be 
in London unless the Council by a distrib- 
uted two-thirds majority vote decides other- 
wise, 

(3) The Organization shall function 
through the International Coffee Council, its 
Executive Board, its Executive Director and 
its staff. 

ARTICLE 8 


Composition of the International Coffee 
Council 


(1) The highest authority of the Organiza- 
tion shall be the International Coffee Coun- 
cil, which shall consist of all the Members of 
the Organization. 

(2) Each Member shall be represented on 
the Council by a representative and one or 
more alternates. A Member may also desig- 
nate one or more advisers to accompany its 
representative or alternates. 

ARTICLE 9 
Powers and functions of the Council 

(1) All powers specifically conferred by the 
Agreement shall be vested in the Council, 
which shall have the powers and perform the 
functions necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Agreement. 

(2) The Council shall, by a distributed 
two-thirds majority vote, establish such rules 
and regulations, including its own rules of 
procedure and the financial and staff pogua 
tions of the tion, as are n 
carry out the provisions of the Agreement her 
are consistent therewith. The Council may, 
in its rules of procedure, provide a procedure 
whereby it may, without meeting, decide 
specific questions. 

(3) The Council shall also keep such 
records as are required to perform its func- 
tions under the Agreement and such other 
records as it considers desirable, The Council 
shall publish an annual report. 


ARTICLE 10 


Election of the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairmen of the Council 


(1) The Council shall elect, for each coffee 
year, a Chairman and a first, a second and a 
third Vice-Chairman. 

(2) As a general rule, the Chairman and 
the first Vice-Chairman shall both be elected 
either from among the representatives of 
exporting Members, or from among the 
representatives of importing Members, and 
the second and the third Vice-Chairmen, 
shall be elected from representatives of the 
other category of Members. These offices shall 
alternate each coffee year between the two 
categories of Members. 

(3) Neither the Chairman nor any Vice- 
Chairman acting as Chairman shall have the 
right to vote. His alternate will in such case 
exercise the Member’s voting rights. 


ARTICLE 11 
Session of the Council 


As a general rule, the Council shall hold 
regular session twice a year. It may hold 
special sessions if it so decides. Special ses- 
sion shall also be held when either the Ex- 
ecutive Board, or any five Members, or a 
Member or Members having at least 200 votes 
so request. Notice of sessions shall be given 
at least thirty days in advance, except in 
cases of emergency. Sessions shall be held at 
the seat of the Organization, unless the 
Council decides otherwise. 
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ARTICLE 12 
Votes 

(1) The exporting Members shall together 
hold 1,000 votes and the importing Members 
shall together hold 1,000 votes, distributed 
within each category of Members—that is, 
exporting and importing Members, respec- 
tively—as provided in the following para- 
graphs of this Article. 

(2) Each Member shall have five basic 
votes, provided that the total number of 
basic votes within each category of Members 
does not exceed 150. Should there be more 
than thirty exporting Members or more than 
thirty importing Members, the number of 
basic votes for each Member within that 
category of Members shall be adjusted so as 
to keep the number of basic votes for each 
category of Members within the maximum 
of 150. 

(3) The remaining votes of exporting Mem- 
bers shall be divided among those Members 
in proportion to their respective basic ex- 
port quotas, except that in the event of a 
vote on any matter arising under the pro- 
visions specified in paragraph (2) of Article 
5, the remaining votes of a Member group 
shall be divided among the parties to that 
group in proportion to their respective par- 
ticipation in the basic export quota of the 
Member group. Any exporting Member to 
which a basic quota has not been allotted 
shall receive no share of these remaining 
votes. 

(4) The remaining votes of importing 
Members shall be divided among those Mem- 
bers in proportion to the average volume of 
their respective coffee imports in the preced- 
ing three-year period. 

(5) The distribution of votes shall be de- 
termined by the Council at the beginning of 
each coffee year and shall remain in effect 
during that year, except as provided in para- 
graph (6) of this Article. 

(6) The Council shall provide for the re- 
distribution of votes in accordance with this 
Article whenever there is a change in the 
Membership of the Organization, or if the 
voting rights of a Member are suspended or 
regained under the provisions of Articles 25, 
38, 45, 48, 54 or 59. 

(7) No Member shall hold more than 400 
votes. 

(8) There shall be no fractional votes. 


- ARTICLE 13 
Voting procedure of the Council 


(1) Each representative shall be entitled 
to cast the number of votes held by the 
Member represented by him, and cannot 
divide its votes. He may, however, cast differ- 
ently any votes which he exercises pursuant 
to paragraph (2) of this Article. 

(2) Any exporting Member may authorize 
any other exporting Member, and any im- 
porting Member may authorize any other im- 
porting Member, to represent its interests 
and to exercise its right to vote at any meet- 
ing or meetings of the Council. The limita- 
tion provided for in paragraph (7) of Article 
12 shall not apply in this case. 


ARTICLE 14 
Decisions of the Council 


(1) All decisions of the Council shall be 
taken, and all recommendations shall be 
made, by a distributed simple majority vote 
unless otherwise provided in the Agreement. 

(2) The following procedure shall apply 
with respect to any action by the Council 
which under the Agreement requires a dis- 
tributed two-thirds majority vote: 

(a) if a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote is not obtained because of the negative 
vote of three or less exporting or three or less 
importing Members, the proposal shall, if 
the Council so decides by a majority of the 
Members present and by a distributed simple 
Tog eniatd vote, be put to a vote again within 
48 hours; 
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(b) if a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote is again not obtained because of the 
negative vote of two or less importing or 
two or less exporting Members, the proposal 
shall, if the Council so decides by a majority 
of the Members present and by a distributed 
simple majority vote, be put to a vote again 
within 24 hours; 

(c) if a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote is not obtained in the third vote be- 
cause of the negative vote of one exporting 
Member or one importing Member, the pro- 
posal shall be considered adopted; 

(d) if the Council fails to put a proposal 
to a further vote, it shall be considered 
rejected. 

(3) The Members undertake to accept as 
binding all decisions of the Council under 
the provisions of the Agreement. 


ARTICLE 15 
Composition of the Board 


(1) The Executive Board shall consist of 
eight exporting Members and eight import- 
ing Members, elected for each coffee year in 
accordance with Article 16. Members may be 
re-elected. 

(2) Each member of the Board shall ap- 
point one representative and one or more 
alternates. 

(3) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
appointed by the Council for each coffee 
year and may be re-appointed. He shall not 
have the right to vote. If a representative 
is appointed Chairman, his alternate will 
have the right to vote in his place. 

(4) The Board shall normally meet at the 
seat of the Organization, but may meet else- 
where. 

ARTICLE 16 
Election of the Board 

(1) The exporting and the importing 
Members on the Board shall be elected in the 
Council by the exporting and the importing 
Members of the Organization respectively. 
The election within each category shall be 
held in accordance with the following para- 
graphs of this Article. 

(2) Each Member shall cast all the votes 
to which it is entitled under Article 12 for 
a single candidate. A Member may cast for 
another candidate any votes which it exer- 
cises pursuant to paragraph (2) of Article 13. 

(3) The eight candidates receiving the 
largest number of votes shall be elected; 
however, no candidate shall be elected on 
the first ballot unless it receives at least 75 
votes. 

(4) If under the provisions of paragraph 
(3) of this Article less than eight candidates 
are elected on the first ballot, further ballots 
shall be held in which only Members which 
did not vote for any of the candidates elected 
shall have the right to vote. In each further 
ballot, the minimum number of votes re- 
quired for election shall be successively di- 
minished by five until eight candidates are 
elected. 

(5) Any Member who did not vote for any 
of the Members elected shall assign its votes 
to one of them, subject to paragraphs (6) 
and (7) of this Article. 

(6) A Member shall be deemed to have 
received the number of votes originally cast 
for it when it was elected and, in addition, 
the number of votes assigned to it, provided 
that the total number of votes shall not 
exceed 499 for any Member elected. 

(7) If the votes deemed received by an 
elected Member would otherwise exceed 499, 
Members which voted for or assigned their 
votes to such elected Member shall arrange 
among themselves for one or more of them 
to withdraw their votes from that Member 
and assign or reassign them to another 
elected Member so that the votes received 
by each elected Member shall not exceed the 
limit of 499. 
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ARTICLE 17 
Competence of the Board 8 

(1) The Board shall be responsible to 
and work under the general direction of the 
Council. 

(2) The Council by a distributed simple 
majority vote may delegate to the Board the 
exercise of any or all of its powers, other 
than the following: 

(a) approval of the administrative budget 
and assessment of contributions under 
Article 24; 

(b) determination of quotas under the 
Agreement with the exception of adjust- 
ments made under the provisions of Article 
35 paragraph (3) and of Article 37; 

(e) suspension of the voting rights of a 
Member under Articles 45 or 59; 

(d) establishment or revision of individ- 
ual country and world production goals 
under Article 48; 

(e) establishment of a policy relative to 
stocks under Article 49; 

(f) waiver of the obligations of a Member 
under Article 57; 

(g) decision of disputes under Article 

(h) establishment of conditions for ac- 
cession under Article 63; 

(i) a decision to require the withdrawal 
of a Member under Article 67; 

(j) extension or termination of the Agree- 
ment under Article 69; and 

(k) recommendation of amendments to 
Members under Article 70. 

(3) The Council by a distributed simple 
majority vote may at any time revoke any 
delegation of powers to the Board. 

ARTICLE 18 
Voting procedure of the board 

(1) Each member of the Board shall be 
entitled to cast the number of votes received 
by it under the provisions of paragraphs (6) 
and (7) of Article 16. Voting by proxy shall 
not be allowed. A member may not split its 
votes. 

(2) Any action taken by the Board shall 
require the same majority as such action 
would require if taken by the Council. 

ARTICLE 19 

Quorum for the council and the board 

(1) The quorum for any meeting of the 
Council shall be the presence of a majority of 
the Members representing a distributed two- 
thirds majority of the total votes. If there is 
no quorum on the day appointed for the 
opening of any Council session, or if in the 
course of any Council session there is no 
quorum at three successive meetings, the 
Council shall be convened seven days later; 
at that time and throughout the remainder of 
that session the quorum shall be the pres- 
ence of a majority of the Members repre- 
senting a distributed simple majority of the 
votes. Representation in accordance with 
paragraph (2) of Article 13 shall be con- 
sidered as presence. 

(2) The quorum for any meeting of the 
Board shall be the presence of a majority of 
the members representing a distributed two- 
thirds majority of the total votes. 

ARTICLE 20 
The executive director and the staff 

(1) The Council shall appoint the Execu- 
tive Director on the recommendation of the 
Board. The terms of appointment of the Ex- 
ecutive Director shall be established by the 
Council and shall be comparable to those 
applying to corresponding officials of similar 
inter-governmental organizations. 

(2) The Executive Director shall be the 
chief administrative officer of the Organiza- 
tion and shall be responsible for the perform- 
ance of any duties devolving upon him in the 
administration of the Agreement. 

(3) The Executive Director shall appoint 
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the staff in accordance with regulations es- 
tablished by the Council. 

(4) Neither the Executive Director nor any 
member of the staff shall have any financial 
interest in the coffee industry, coffee trade, 
or coffee transportation. 

(5) In the performance of their duties, the 
Executive Director and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any Mem- 
ber or from any other authority external to 
the Organization. They shall refrain from 
any action which might reflect on their posi- 
tion as international officials responsible only 
to the Organization. Each Member under- 
takes to respect the exclusively international 
character of the responsibilities of the Ex- 
ecutive Director and the staff and not to seek 
to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

ARTICLE 21 
Co-operation with other Organizations 


The Council may make whatever arrange- 
ments are desirable for consultation and co- 
operation with the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies and with other appro- 
priate inter-governmental organizations. The 
Council may invite these organizations and 
any organizations concerned with coffee to 
send observers to its meetings. 

CHAPTER V—PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES 

ARTICLE 22 
Privileges and Immunities 

(1) The Organization shall have legal per- 
sonality. It shall in particular have the ca- 
pacity to contract, acquire and dispose of 
movable and immovable property and to 
institute legal proceedings. 

(2) The Government of the country in 
which the headquarters of the Organization 
is situated (hereinafter referred to as “the 
host Government”) shall conclude with the 
Organization as soon as possible an agree- 
ment to be approved by the Council relating 
to the status, privileges and immunities of 
the Organization, of its Executive Director 
and its staff and of representatives of Mem- 
bers while in the territory of the host Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of exercising their 
functions. 

(3) The agreement envisaged in paragraph 
(2) of this Article shall be independent of 
the present Agreement and shall prescribe 
the conditions for its termination. 

(4) Unless any other taxation arrange- 
ments are implemented under the agreement 
envisaged in paragraph (2) of this Article 
the host Government: 

(a) shall grant exemption from taxation 
on the remuneration paid by the Organiza- 
tion to its employees, except that such ex- 
emption need not apply to nationals of that 
country; and 

(b) shall grant exemption from taxation 
on the assets, income and other property of 
the Organization. 

(5) Following the approval of the agree- 
ment envisaged in paragraph (2) of this 
Article, the Organization may conclude with 
one or more other Members agreements to be 
approved by the Council relating to such 
privileges and immunities as may be neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement. 

CHAPTER VI—FINANCE 
ARTICLE 23 
Finance 

(1)The expenses of delegations to the 
Council, representatives on the Board, and 
representatives on any of the committees of 
the Council or the Board shall be met by 
their respective Governments. 

(2) The other expenses necessary for the 
administration of the Agreement shall be 
met by annual contributions from the Mem- 
bers assessed in accordance with Article 24. 
However, the Council may levy fees for speci- 
fic services. 
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(3) The financial year of the Organization 
shall be the same as the coffee year. 


ARTICLE 24 


Determination of the budget and assessment 
of contributions 


(1) During the second half of each fi- 
nancial year the Council shall approve the 
administrative budget of the Organization 
for the following financial year and shall 
assess the contribution of each Member to 
that budget. 

(2) The contribution of each Member to 
the budget for eack financial year shall be 
in the proportion which the number of its 
votes at the time the budget for that fi- 
nancial year is approved bears to the total 
votes of all the Members. However, if there 
is any change in the distribution of votes 
among Members in accordarce with the 
provisions of paragraph (5) of Article 12 at 
the beginning of the financial year for which 
contributions are assessed, such contribu- 
tions shall be correspondingly adjusted 
for that year. In determining contributions, 
the votes of each Meraber shall be calculated 
without regard to the suspension of any 
Member’s yoting rights or any redistribution 
of votes resulting therefrom. 

(3) The initial contribution of any Mem- 
ber joining the Organization after the entry 
into force of the Agreement shall be assessed 
by th Council on the basis of the number 
of votes to be held by it and the priod re- 
maining in the current financial year, but 
the assessments made upon other Members 
for the current financial year shall not be 
altered. 

ARTICLE 25 


Payment of contributions 


(1) Contributions to the administrative 
budget for each financial year shall be pay- 
able in freely convertible currency, and shall 
become due on the first day of that financial 


year. 

(2) If any Member fails to pay its full 
contribution to the administrative budget 
within six months of the date on which the 
contribution is due, both its voting rights 
in the Council and its right to have its 
votes cast in the Board shall be suspended 
until such contribution has been paid. How- 
ever, unless the Council by a distributed two- 
thirds majority vote so decides, such Mem- 
ber shall not be deprived of any of its other 
rights nor relieved of any of its obligations 
under the Agreement. 

(3) Any Member whose voting rights 
have been suspended, either under para- 
graph (2) of this Article or under Articles 
38, 45, 48, 54 or 59 shall nevertheless remain 
responsible for the payment of its contri- 
bution. 

ARTICLE 26 
Audit and publication of accounts 

As soon as possible after the close of each 
financial year an independently audited 
statement of the Organization's receipts and 
expenditures during that financial year shall 
be presented to the Council for approval and 
publication. 


CHAPTER VII—REGULATION OF EXPORTS 
ARTICLE 27 
General undertakings by members 


(1) The Members undertake to conduct 
their trade policy so that the objectives set 
forth in Article 1, and in particular para- 
graph (4) of that Article, may be achieved. 
They agree on the desirability of operating 
the Agreement in a manner such that the 
real income derived from the export of coffee 
could be progressively increased so as to 
make it consonant with their needs for for- 
eign exchange to support their programmes 
for social and economic progress. 

(2) To attain these purposes through the 
fixing of quotas as provided for in this 
Chapter and in other ways carrying out the 
provisions of the Agreement, the Members 
agree on the necessity of assuring that the 
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general level of coffee prices does not decline 
below the general level of such prices in 1962. 
(3) The Members further agree on the 
desirability of assuring to consumers prices 
which are equitable and which will not 
hamper a desirable increase in consumption. 
ARTICLE 28 
Basic export quotas 
Beginning on 1 October 1968 the exporting 


countries shall have the basic export quotas 
specified in Annex A. = 
ARTICLE 29 
Basic erport quota of a member group 
Where two or more countries listed in 
Annex A form a Member group in accord- 
ance with Article 5, the basic export quotas 
specified for those countries in Annex A shall 
be added together and the combined total 
treated as a single basic quota for the pur- 
poses of this Chapter. 
ARTICLE 30 
Fixing of annual export quotas 
(1) At least 30 days before the beginning 
of each coffee year the Council by a two- 
thirds majority vote shall adopt an estimate 
of total world imports and exports for the 
following coffee year and an estimate of prob- 
able exports from non-member countries, 
(2) In the light of these estimates the 
Council shall forthwith fix annual export 
quotas for all exporting Members. Such an- 
nual export quotas shall be the same per- 
centage of the basic export quotas specified 
in Annex A, save for those exporting Mem- 
bers whose annual quotas are subject to the 
provisions of paragraph (2) of Article 31. 
ARTICLE 31 


Additional provisions concerning basic and 
annual export quotas 


(1) A basic quota shall not be allotted to 
an exporting Member whose average annual 
authorized exports of coffee for the preceding 
three year period were less than 100,000 bags 
and its annual export quota shall be calcu- 
lated In accordance with paragraph (2) of 
this Article. When the annual export quota 
of any such Member reaches 100,000 bags the 
Council shall establish a basic quota for the 
exporting Member concerned. 

(2) Without prejudice to the provisions of 
footnote 2 of Annex A to the Agreement each 
exporting Member to which a basic quota has 
not been allotted shall have in the coffee 
year 1968-69 the quota indicated in footnote 
1 of Annex A to the Agreement. In each of the 
subsequent years the quota, subject to the 
provisions of paragraph (3) of this Article, 
shall be increased by 10 percent of that ini- 
tial quota until the maximum of 100,000 bags 
mentioned in paragraph (1) of this Article 
is reached. 

(3) Not later than July 31 of each year, 
each Member concerned shall notify the Ex- 
ecutive Director, for the information of the 
Council, of the amount of coffee likely to be 
available for export under quota during the 
next coffee year. The quota for the next coffee 
year shall be the amount thus indicated by 
the exporting Member provided that such 
amount is within the permissible limit de- 
fined in paragraph (2) of this Article. 

(4) Exporting Members to which basic 
quotas have not been allotted shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of Articles 27, 29, 32, 34, 
35, 38 and 40. 

(5) Any Trust Territory, administered 
under a trusteeship agreement with the 
United Nations, whose annual exports to 
countries other than the Administering Au- 
thority do not exceed 100,000 bags shall not 
be subject to the quota provisions of the 
Agreement so long as its exports do not 
exceed that quantity. 


ARTICLE 32 
Fixing of quarterly export quotas 


(1) Immediately following the fixing of 
the annual export quotas the Council shall 
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fix quarterly export quotas for each export- 
ing Member for the purpose of keeping sup- 
ply in reasonable balance with estimated de- 
mand throughout the coffee year. 

(2) These quotas shall be, as nearly as pos- 
sible, 25 percent of the annual export quotas 
of each Member during the coffee year. No 
Member shall be allowed to export more than 
80 percent in the first quarter, 60 percent in 
the first two quarters, and 80 percent in the 
first three quarters of the coffee year. If 
exports by any Member in one quarter are 
less than its quota for that quarter, the out- 
standing balance shall be added to its quota 
for the following quarter of that coffee year. 


ARTICLE 33 
Adjustment of annual export quotas 


If market conditions so require, the Coun- 
cil may review the quota situation and may 
vary the percentage of basic export quotas 
fixed under paragraph (2) of Article 30. In 
so doing, the Council shall have regard to 
any likely shortfalls by Members. 


ARTICLE 34 
Notification of shortfalls 


(1) Exporting Members undertake to notify 
the Council as early in the coffee year as 
possible but not later than the end of the 
eighth month thereof, as well as at such 
later dates as the Council may require, 
whether they have sufficient coffee available 
to export the full amount of their quota for 
that year. 

(2) The Council shall take into account 
these notifications in determining whether 
or not to adjust the level of export quotas in 
accordance with Article 33. 

ARTICLE 35 

Adjustment of quarterly export quotas 

(1) The Council shall in the circumstances 
set out in this Article vary the quarterly 
export quotas fixed for each Member under 
paragraph (1) of Article 32. 

(2) If the Council varies the annual ex- 
port quotas as provided in Article 33, then 
that change shall be reflected in the quotas 
for the current quarter, current and remain- 
ing quarters, or the remaining quarters of 
the coffee year. 

(3) Apart from the adjustment provided 
for in the preceding paragraph, the Council 
may, if it finds the market situation so re- 
quires, make adjustments among the current 
and remaining quarterly export quotas for 
the same coffee year, without, however, alter- 
ing the annual export quotas. 

(4) If on account of exceptional circum- 
stances an exporting Member considers that 
the limitations provided in paragraph (2) 
of Article 32 would be likely to cause serious 
harm to its economy, the Council may, at the 
request of that Member, take appropriate 
action under Article 57, The Member con- 
cerned must furnish evidence of harm and 
provide adequate guarantees concerning the 
maintenance of price stability. The Council 
shall not, however, in any event, authorize 
a Member to export more than 35 percent of 
its annual export quota in the first quarter, 
65 percent in the first two quarters, and 85 
percent in the first three quarters of the 
coffee year. 

(5) All Members recognize that marked 
price rises or falls occurring within brief 
periods may unduly distort underlying trends 
in price, cause grave concern to both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and jeopardize the 
attainment of the objectives of the Agree- 
ment. Accordingly, if such movements in 
general price levels occur within brief peri- 
ods, Members may request a meeting of the 
Council which, by a distributed simple ma- 
jority vote, may revise the total level of the 
quarterly export quotas in effect. 

(6) If the Council finds that a sharp and 
unusual increase or decrease in the general 
level of prices is due to artificial manipula- 
tion of the coffee market through agree- 
ments among importers or exporters or both, 
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it shall then by a simple majority vote de- 
cide on what corrective measures should be 
applied to readjust the total level of the 
quarterly export quotas in effect. 
ARTICLE 36 
Procedure for adjusting export quotas 

(1) Except as provided for in Articles 31 
and 37 annual export quotas shall be fixed 
and adjusted by altering the basic export 
quota of each Member by the same per- 
centage. 

(2) General changes in all quarterly export 
quotas, made pursuant to paragraphs (2), 
(3), (5) and (6) of Article 35, shall be ap- 
plied pro rata to individual quarterly export 
quotas in accordance with appropriate rules 
established by the Council. Such rules shall 
take account of the different percentages of 
annual export quotas which the different 
Members have exported or are entitled to 
export in each quarter of the coffee year. 

(3) All decisions by the Council on the 
fixing and adjustment of annual and quar- 
terly export quotas under Articles 30, 32, 33, 
and 35 shall be taken, unless otherwise pro- 
vided, by a distributed two-thirds majority 
vote. 

ARTICLE 37 
Additional provisions for adjusting export 
quotas 

(1) In addition to fixing annual export 
quotas in accordance with estimated total 
world imports and exports as required by 
Article 30, the Council shall seek to ensure 
that: 

(a) supplies of the types of coffee that 
consumers require are available to them; 

(b) the prices for the different types of 
coffee are equitable; and 

(c) sharp price fluctuations within brief 
periods do not occur. 

(2) To achieve these objectives the Coun- 
cil may, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 36, adopt a system for the adjust- 
ment of annual and quarterly quotas in rela- 
tion to the movement of the prices of the 
principal types of coffee. The Council shall 
annually set a limit not exceeding five per- 
cent by which annual quotas may be re- 
duced under any system so established. For 
the purposes of such a system the Council 
may establish price differentials and price 
brackets for the various types of coffee. In 
so doing the Council shall take into consider- 
ation, among other things, price trends. 

(3) Decisions of the Council under the 
provisions of paragraph (2) of this Article 
shall be taken by a distributed two-thirds 
majority vote. 

ARTICLE 38 


Compliance with export quotas 


(1) Exporting Members subject to quotas 
shall adopt the measures required to ensure 
full compliance with all provisions of the 
Agreement relating to quotas. In addition to 
any measures it may itself take, the Council 
by a distributed two-thirds majority vote 
may require such Members to adopt addi- 
tional measures for the effective implementa- 
tion of the quota system provided for in the 
Agreement. 

(2) Exporting Members shall not exceed 
the annual and quarterly export quotas allo- 
cated to them. 

(3) If an exporting Member exceeds its 
quota for any quarter, the Council shall de- 
duct from one or more of its subsequent 
quotas a quantity equal to 110 percent of that 
excess, 

(4) If an exporting Member for the second 
time while the Agreement remains in force 
exceeds its quarterly quota, the Council shall 
deduct from one or more of its subsequent 
quotas a total amount equal to twice that 
excess. 

(5) If an exporting Member for a third or 
subsequent time while the Agreement re- 
mains in force exceeds its quarterly quota, 
the Council shall make the same deduction 
as provided in paragraph (4) of this Article 
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and the voting rights of the Member shall be 
suspended until such time as the Council 
decides whether to take action in accord- 
ance with Article 67 to require the with-. 
drawal of such a Member from the Organiza- 
tion. 

(6) In accordance with rules established 
by the Council the deductions in quotas pro- 
vided for in paragraphs (3), (4) and (5) of 
this Article and the additional action re- 
quired by paragraph (5) shall be effected by 
the Council as soon as the necessary infor- 
mation is received. 

ARTICLE 39 
Shipments of coffee from dependent 
territories 

(1) Subject to paragraph (2) of this Arti- 
cle, the shipment of coffee from any of the 
dependent territories of a Member to its 
metropolitan territory or to another of its 
dependent territories for domestic consump- 
tion therein or in any other of its dependent 
territories shall not be considered as the ex- 
port of coffee, and shall not be subject to 
any export quota limitations, provided that 
the Member concerned enters into arrange- 
ments satisfactory to the Council with re- 
spect to the control of re-exports and such 
other matters as the Council may determine 
to be related to the operation of the Agree- 
ment and which arise out of the special 
relationship between the metropolitan ter- 
ritory of the Member and its dependent ter- 
ritories. 

(2) The trade in coffee between a Member 
and any of its dependent territories which, in 
accordance with Article 4 or 5, is a separate 
Member of the Organization or a party to 
a Member group, shall however be treated, for 
the purposes of the Agreement, as the export 
of coffee. 

ARTICLE 40 


Exports not charged to quotas 


(1) To facilitate the increase of coffee con- 
sumption in certain areas of the world having 
a low per capita consumption and consider- 
able potential for expansion, exports to coun- 
tries listed in Annex B shall not, subject to 
the provisions of sub-paragraph 2(f) of this 
Article, be charged to quotas, The Council 
shall review Annex B annually to determine 
whether any country or countries should be 
deleted or added, and may, if it so decides, 
take action accordingly. 

(2) The provisions of the following sub- 
paragraphs shall be applicable to exports to 
the countries listed in Annex B: 

(a) The Council shall prepare annually an 
estimate of imports for internal consumption 
by the countries listed in Annex B after re- 
viewing the results obtained in the previous 
year with regard to the increase of coffee con- 
sumption in those countries and taking into 
account the probable effect of promotion 
campaigns and trade arrangements. The 
Council may revise this estimate in the 
course of the year. Exporting Members shall 
not in the aggregate export to the countries 
listed in Annex B more than the quantity set 
by the Council and for that purpose the Or- 
ganization shall keep Members informed of 
current exports to such countries. Exporting 
Members shall inform the Organization not 
later than thirty days after the end of each 
month of all exports made to each of the 
countries listed in Annex B during that 
month. 

(b) Members shall supply such statistics 
and other information as the Organization 
may require to assist it in controlling the 
flow of coffee to countries listed in Annex B 
and to ensure that it is consumed in such 
countries. 

(c) Exporting Members shall endeavor to 
renegotiate existing trade agreements as soon 
as possible in order to include in them pro- 
visions designed to prevent re-exports of 
coffee from the countries listed in Annex B 
to traditional markets. Exporting Members 
shall also include such provisions in all new 
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trade agreements and in all new sales con- 
tracts not covered by trade agreements, 
whether such contracts are negotiated with 
private traders or with government orga- 
nizations. 

(d) To maintain control at all times of 
exports to countries listed in Annex B, ex- 
porting Members shall clearly mark all coffee 
bags destined to those countries with the 
words “New Market” and shall require ade- 
quate guarantees to prevent re-exportation 
or diversion to countries not listed in Annex 
B. The Council may establish appropriate 
rules for this purpose. All Members other 
than those listed in Annex B, shall prohibit, 
without exception, the entry of all shipments 
of coffee consigned directly from, or diverted 
from, any country listed in Annex B, or which 
bear evidence on the bags or the export docu- 
ments of having been originally destined to a 
country listed in Annex B, or which are ac- 
companied by a Certificate showing a desti- 
mation in a country listed in Annex B or 
marked “New Market.” 

(e) The Council shall annually prepare a 
comprehensive report on the results obtained 
in the development of coffee markets in the 
countries listed in Annex B. 

(f) If coffee exported by a Member to a 
country listed in Annex B is re-exported, or 
diverted to any country not listed in Annex 
B, the Council shall charge the correspond- 
ing amount to the quota of that exporting 
Member and in addition may, in accordance 
with rules established by the Council, apply 
the provisions of paragraph (4) of Article 38. 
Should there again be a re-exportation from 
the same country listed in Annex B, the 
Council shall investigate the case and, if it 
deems necessary, may at any time delete that 
country from Annex B. 

(3) Exports of coffee beans as raw material 
for industrial processing for any purposes 
other than human consumption as a bever- 
age or foodstuff shall not be charged to 
quotas, provided that the Council is satisfied 
from information supplied by the exporting 
Member that the coffee beans are 
used for such other purposes. 

(4) The Council may, upon application by 
an exporting Member, decide that coffee ex- 
ports made by that Member for humanitarian 
or other non-commercial purposes shall not 
be charged to its quota. 


ARTICLE 41 


Regional and inter-regional price arrange- 
ments 

(1) Regional and inter-regional price ar- 
rangements among exporting Members shall 
be consistent with the general objectives of 
the Agreement and shall be registered with 
the Council. Such arrangements shall take 
into account the interests of both producers 
and consumers and the objectives of the 
Agreement. Any Member of the Organiza- 
tion which considers that any of these ar- 
rangements are likely to lead to results not in 
accordance with the objectives of the Agree- 
ment may request that the Council discuss 
them with the Members concerned at its 
next session, 

(2) In consultation with Members and 
with any regional organization to which they 
belong, the Council may recommend a scale 
of price differentials for various grades and 
qualities of coffee which Members should 
strive to achieve through their pricing 
policies. 

(3) Should sharp price fluctuations occur 
within brief periods in respect of those grades 
and qualities of coffee for which a scale of 
ee acim ade wader eee 

of recommendations made under para- 
panies (2) of this Article, the Council may 
recommend appropriate measures to correct 
the situation. 
ARTICLE 42 
Survey of market trends 


The Council shall keep under constant 
survey the trends of the coffee market with 


in fact 
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a view to recommending price policies, tak- 
ing into consideration the results achieved 
through the quota mechanism of the Agree- 
ment. 


CHAPTER VIII—CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN AND 
RR-Exronr 
ARTICLE 43 
Certificates of Origin and Re-export 

(1) Every export of coffee from any Mem- 
ber in whose territory that coffee has been 
grown shall be accompanied by a valid Cer- 
tificate of Origin in accordance with rules 
established by the Council and issued by a 
qualified agency chosen by that Member and 
approved by the Organization. Each Mem- 
ber shall determine the number of copies of 
the Certificate it will require and each origi- 
nal Certificate and all copies thereof shall 
bear a serial number. Unless the Council de- 
cides otherwise the original of the Certificate 
shall accompany the documents of export 
and a copy shall be f immediately 
to the Organization by that Member, except 
that original Certificates issued to cover ex- 
ports of coffee to non-member countries shall 
be dispatched directly to the Organization 
by that Member. 

(2) Every re-export of coffee from a Mem- 
ber shall be accompanied by a valid Certif- 
icate of Re-export, in accordance with the 
rules established by the Council, issued by 
a qualified agency chosen by that Member 
and approved by the Organization, certifying 
that the coffee in question was imported in 
accordance with the provisions of the Agree- 
ment. Each Member shall determine the 
number of copies of the Certificate it will 
require and each original Certificate and 
all copies thereof shall bear a serial number. 
Unless the Council decides otherwise, the 
original of the Certificate of Re-export shall 
accompany the documents of re-export and 
a copy shall be furnished immediately to the 
Organization by the re-exporting Member, 
except that original Certificates of Re-export 
issued to cover re-exports of coffee to a non- 
member country shall be dispatched di- 
rectly to the Organization. 

(3) Each Member shall notify the Orga- 
nization of the government or non-govern- 
ment agency which is to administer and per- 
form the functions specified in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this Article. The Organiza- 
tion shall specifically approve any such non- 
government agency upon submission of 
satisfactory evidence by the Member coun- 
try of the agency's ability and willingness 
to fulfill the Member’s responsibilities in ac- 
cordance with the rules and tions 
established under the provisions of this 
Agreement. The Council may at any time, 
for cause, declare a particular non-govern- 
ment agency to be no longer acceptable to it. 
The Council shall, either directly or through 
an internationally recognized worldwide or- 
ganization, take all necessary steps so that at 
any time it will be able to satisfy itself that 
Certificates of Origon and Certificates of Re- 
export are being issued and used correctly 
and to ascertain the quantities of coffee 
which have been exported by each Member. 

(4) A non-government agency approved as 
a certifying agency under the provisions of 
paragraph (3) of this Article shall keep rec- 
ords of the Certificates issued and the basis 
for their issue, for a period of not less than 
two years. In order to obtain approval as a 
certifying agency under the provisions of 
paragraph (3) of this Article a non-govern- 
ment agency must previously agree to make 
the above records available for examination 
by the Organization. 

(5) Members shall prohibit the entry of 
any shipment of coffee from any other Mem- 
ber, whether imported direct or via a non- 
member, which is not accompanied by a 
valid Certificate of Origin or of Re-export is- 
sued in accordance with the rules established 
by the Council. 

(6) Small quantities of coffee in such 
forms as the Council may determine, or cof- 
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fee for direct consumption on ships, aircraft 
and other international carriers, shall be ex- 
empt from the provisions of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this Article. 


CHAPTER IX—Processep COFFEE 
ARTICLE 44 
Measures relating to processed coffee 


(1) No Member shall apply governmental 
measures affecting its exports and re-exports 
of coffee to another Member which, when 
taken as a whole in relation to that other 
Member, amount to discriminatory treatment 
in favor of processed coffee as compared with 
green coffee. In the application of this pro- 
vision, Members may have due regard to: 

(a) the special situation of markets listed 
in Annex B of the Agreement; 

(b) differential treatment in an importing 
Member as far as imports or re-exports of 
the various forms of coffee are concerned; 

(2) (a) If a Member considers that the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) of this Article are 
not being complied with, it may notify the 
Executive Director in writing of its com- 
plaint with a detailed report of the reasons 
for its opinion together with a description 
of the measures it considers should be taken. 
The Executive Director shall forthwith in- 
form the Member against which the com- 
plaint has been made and seek its views. He 
shall encourage the Members to reach a 
mutually satisfactory solution and as soon as 
possible make a full report to the Council in- 
cluding the measures the complaining Mem- 
ber considers should be taken and the views 
of the other party. 

(b) If a solution has not been found with- 
in 30 days after receipt of the notification by 
the Executive Director, he shall not later 
than 40 days after the receipt of the notifica- 
tion establish an arbitration panel. The panel 
shall consist of: 

(i) one person designated by the complain- 
ing Member; 

(ii) one person designated by the Member 
3 t which the complaint has been made: 
ani 

(iii) a chairman mutually agreed upon by 
the Members involved or, failing such agree- 
ment, by the two persons designated under 
(i) and (ii). 

(c) If the panel is not fully constituted 
within 45 days after the receipt of the noti- 
fication by the Executive Director, the re- 
maining arbitrators shall be appointed with- 
in 10 further days by the Chairman of the 
Council after consultation with the Members 
involved. 

(d) None of the arbitrators shall be officials 
of any Government involved in the case or 
have any interest in its outcome. 

(e) The Members concerned shall facilitate 
the work of the panel and make available 
all relevant information. 

(f) The arbitration panel shall, on the 
basis of all the information at its disposal, 
determine, within three weeks after its 
establishment whether, and if so to what 
extent, there exists discriminatory treat- 
ment, 

(g) Decisions of the panel on all questions, 
whether of substance or procedure, shall if 
necessary be by majority vote. 

(h) The Executive Director shall forthwith 
notify the Members concerned and inform 
the Council of the panel's conclusions. 

(i) The costs of the arbitration panel 
shall be charged to the administrative budget 
of the Organization. 

(3)(a) H discriminatory treatment is 
found to exist the Member concerned will 
be given a period of 30 days after it has 
been notified of the conclusions of the 
arbitration panel, to correct the situation in 
accordance with the panel’s conclusions. The 
Member shall inform the Council of the 
measures it intends to take. 

(b) If after this period, the complaining 
Member considers that the situation has not 
been corrected it may, after informing the 
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Council, take counter measures which shall 
not go beyond what is necessary to counter- 
act the discriminatory treatment determined 
by the arbitration panel and shall last no 
longer than the discriminatory treatment 
exists. 

(c) The Members concerned shall keep the 
Council informed of the measures being 
taken by them. 

(4) In applying the counter measures 
Members undertake to have due regard to 
the need of developing countries to practice 
policies designed to broaden the base of 
their economies through, inter alia, indus- 
trialization and the export of manufactured 
products and to do what is necessary to en- 
sure that the provisions of this Article are 
applied equitably to all Members in a like 
situation. 

(5) None of the provisions of this Article 
shall be deemed to prevent a Member from 

in the Council as issue under this 
Article or having recourse to Article 58 or 
59, provided that any such action shall not 
inter: pt any procedure that has been started 
under this Article without the consent of 
the Members concerned, nor prevent such 
procedure from being initiated unless a 
procedure under Article 59 in regard to the 
same issue has been completed. 

(6) Any time limit in this Article may 
be varied by agreement of the Members con- 
cerned. 

CHAPTER X—REGULATION or IMPORTS 
ARTICLE 45 
Regulation of imports 

(1) To prevent non-member e 
countries from increasing their exports at 
the expense of Members, each Member shall 
limit its annual imports of coffee produced 
in non-member exporting countries to a 
quantity not in excess of its average annual 
imports of coffee from those countries dur- 
ing the calendar years 1960, 1961 and 1962. 

(2) The Council by a distributed two- 
thirds majority may suspend or vary these 
quantitative limitations if it finds such 
action necessary to further the purposes of 
the t. 

(3) The Council shall prepare annual re- 
ports of the quantity of permissible imports 
of coffee of non-member origin and quarterly 
reports of imports by each importing Mem- 
ber under the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this Article. 

(4) The obligations of the preceding para- 
graphs of this Article shall not derogate from 
any conflicting bilateral or multilateral obli- 
gations which importing Members entered 
into with non-member countries before 1 Au- 
gust 1962 provided that any importing Mem- 
ber which has such conflicting obligations 
shall carry them out in such a way as to 
minimize the conflict with the obligations of 
the preceding paragraphs, take steps as soon 
as possible to bring its obligations into har- 
mony with those paragraphs, and inform the 
Council of the details of the conflicting obli- 
gations and of the steps taken to minimize 
or eliminate the conflict. 

(5) If an importing Member fails to com- 
ply with the provisions of this Article the 
Council by a distributed two-thirds majority 
may suspend both its voting rights in the 
Council and its right to have its votes cast 
in the Board. 

CHAPTER XI—INCREASE OF CONSUMPTION 
ARTICLE 46 
Promotion 

(1) The Council shall sponsor the promo- 
tion of coffee consumption. To achieve this 
purpose it may maintain a separate commit- 
tee with the objective of promoting con- 
sumption in importing countries by all ap- 
propriate means without regard to origin, 
type or brand of coffee and of striving to 
achieve and maintain the highest quality and 
purity of the beverage. 

(2) The following provisions shall apply to 
such committee: 
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(a) The cost of the promotion programme 
shall be met by contributions from exporting 
Members. 

(b) Importing Members may also contrib- 
ute financially to the promotion programme. 

(c) Membership in the committee shal] be 
limited to Members contributing to the pro- 
motion programme. 

(d) The size and cost of the promotion 
programme shall be reviewed by the Council. 

(e) The by-laws of the committee shall 
be approved by the Council, 

(1) The committee shall obtain the ap- 
proval of a Member before conducting a cam- 
paign in that Member’s country. 

(g) The committee shall control all re- 
sources of promotion and approve all ac- 
counts related thereto. 

(3) The ordinary administrative expenses 
relating to the permanent staff of the Organi- 
zation employed directly on promotion activ- 
ities, other than the costs of their travel for 
promotion purposes, shall be charged to the 
administrative budget of the Organization. 


ARTICLE 47 


Removal of obstacles to consumption 

(1) The Members recognize the utmost 
importance of achieving the greatest pos- 
sible increase of coffee consumption as rap- 
idly as possible, in particular through the 
progressive removal of any obstacles which 
may hinder such increase. 

(2) The Members recognize that there are 
presently in effect measures which may 
to a greater or lesser extent hinder the in- 
crease in consumption of coffee, in par- 
ticular: 

(a) import arrangements applicable to cof- 
fee, including preferential and other tariffs, 
quotas, operations of Government import 
monopolies and official purchasing agencies, 
and other administrative rules and commer- 
cial practices; 

(b) export arrangements as regards direct 
or indirect subsidies and other administra- 
tive rules and commercial practices; and 

(c) internal trade conditions and domestic 
legal and administrative provisions which 
may affect consumption. 

(3) Having regard to the objectives stated 
above and to the provisions of paragraph (4) 
of this Article, the Members shall endeavor 
to pursue tariff reductions on coffee or to 
take other action to remove obstacles to in- 
creased consumption. 

(4) Taking into account their mutual in- 
terest and in the spirit of Annex A.IT-1 of the 
Final Act of the First United Nations Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, the 
Members undertake to seek ways and means 
by which the obstacles to increased trade 
and consumption referred to in paragraph 
(2) of this Article could be progressively re- 
duced and eventually wherever possible elim- 
inated, or by which their effects could be 
substantially diminished. 

(5) Members shall inform the Council of 
all measures adopted with a view to imple- 
menting the provisions of this Article. 

(6) The Council may, in order to further 
the purposes of this Article, make any rec- 
ommendations to Members, and shall ex- 
amine the results achieved at the first ses- 
sion of the coffee year 1969-70. 


CHAPTER XII—PropvucrTIon POLICY AND 
CONTROLS 
ARTICLE 48 
Production policy and controls 

(1) Each producing Member undertakes 
to adjust its production of coffee to a level 
not exceeding that needed for domestic con- 
sumption, permitted exports and stocks as 
referred to in Article 49. 

(2) Prior to 31 December 1968 each ex- 
porting. Member shall submit to the Execu- 
tive Board its proposed production goal for 
coffee year 1972-73, based on the elements set 
forth in paragraph (1) of this Article. Unless 
rejected by the Executive Board by a dis- 
tributed simple majority vote prior to the 
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first session of the Council after 31 Decem- 
ber 1968 such goal shall be considered as ap- 
proved. The Executive Board shall inform 
the Council of the production goals which 
have been approved in this manner. If the 
production goal proposed by an exporting 
Member is rejected by the Executive Board, 
the Board shall recommend a production goal 
for that exporting Member. At its first ses- 
sion after 31 December 1968, which shall be 
not later than 31 March 1969, the Council 
by a distributed two-thirds majority vote 
and in the light of the Board's recommenda- 
tions shall establish individual production 
goals for exporting Members whose own pro- 
posed goals have been rejected by the Board 
or who have not submitted proposed produc- 
tion goals. 

(3) Until its production goal has been 
approved by the Organization or established 
by the Council, in accordance with paragraph 
(2) of this Article, no exporting Member 
shall enjoy any increase in its annual ex- 
port entitlement above the level of its an- 
nual export entitlement in effect on 1 April 
1969. 

(4) The Council shall establish production 
goals for exporting Members acceding to the 
Agreement and may establish production 
goals for producing Members which are not 
exporting Members. 

(5) The Council shall keep the production 
goals, established or approved under the 
terms of this Article, under constant review 
and shall revise them to the extent ni 
to ensure that the aggregate of the individual 
goals is consistent with estimated world 
requirements. 

(6) Members undertake to conform with 
the individual production goals established 
or approved under the terms of this Article 
and each producing Member shall apply 
whatever policies and procedures it deems 
necessary for this purpose. Individual pro- 
duction goals established or approved under 
the terms of this Article are not binding 
minima nor do they confer any entitlement 
to specific levels of exports. 

(7) Producing Members shall submit to the 
Organization, in such form and at such 
times as the Council shall determine, periodic 
reports on the measures taken to control 
production and to conform with their in- 
dividual production goals established or ap- 
proved under the terms of this Article. In 
the light of its appraisal of this and other 
relevant information the Council shall take 
such action, general or particular, as it deems 
necessary or appropriate. 

(8) If the Council determines that any 
producing Member is not taking adequate 
steps to comply with the provisions of this 
Article such Member shall not enjoy any 
subsequent increase in its annual export en- 
titlement and may have its voting rights 
suspended under the terms of paragraph (7) 
of Article 59 until the Council is satisfied 
that the Member is fulfilling its obligations 
in respect of this Article. If, however, after 
the elapse of such additional period as the 
Council shall determine it is established that 
the Member concerned has not taken steps 
necessary to implement a policy to conform 
with the objectives of this Article, the Coun- 
cil may require the withdrawal of such Mem- 
bers from the Organization under the terms 
of Article 67. 

(9) The Organization shall, under such 
conditions as may be determined by the 
Council, extend to those Members so request- 
ing it all possible assistance within its powers 
to further the purposes of this Article. 

(10) Importing Members undertake to co- 
operate with exporting Members in their 
plans for adjusting the production of coffee 
in accordance with paragraph (1) above. In 
particular, Members shall refrain from of- 
fering directly financial or technical assist- 
ance or from supporting proposals for such 
assistance by any international body to which 
they belong, for the pursuit of production 
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policies which are contrary to the objectives 
of this Article, whether the recipient coun- 
try is a Member of the International Coffee 
Organization or not, The Organization shall 
maintain close contact with the interna- 
tional bodies concerned, with a view to se- 
curing their maximum co-operation in the 
implementation of this Article. 

(11) Except as specified in paragraph (2) 
hereof, all decisions provided for in this 
Article shall be taken by a distributed two- 
thirds majority vote. 

CHAPTER XIII—REGULATION OF STOCKS 

ARTICLE 49 
Policy relative to coffee stocks 

(1) To complement the provisions of 
Article 48 the Council by a distributed two- 
thirds majority may establish a policy re- 
lating to coffee stocks in producing Member 
countries. 

(2) The Council shall take measures to as- 
certain annually the volume of coffee stocks 
in the hands of individual exporting Mem- 
bers in accordance with procedures which it 
shall establish, Members concerned shall 
facilitate this annual survey. 

(3) Producing Members shall ensure that 
adequate facilities exist in their respective 
countries for the proper storage of coffee 
stocks, 


CHAPTER XIV—MISCELLANEOUS OBLIGATIONS 


OF MEMBERS 
ARTICLE 50 
Consultation and co-operation with the 
trade 


(1) The Organization shall maintain close 
liaison with appropriate non-governmental 
organizations concerned with international 
commerce in coffee and with experts in coffee 
matters. 

(2) Members shall conduct their activities 
within the framework of the Agreement in a 
manner consonant with established trade 
channels. In carrying out these activities 
they shall endeavour to take due account of 
the legitimate interests of the coffee trade. 

ARTICLE 51 
Barter 

In order to avoid jeopardizing the general 
price structure, Members shall refrain from 
engaging in direct and individually linked 
barter transactions involving the sale of cof- 
fee in the traditional markets. 

ARTICLE 52 
Mixtures and substitutes 

(1) Members shall not maintain any regu- 
lations requiring the mixing, processing or 
using of other products with coffee for com- 
mercial resale as coffee. Members shall en- 
deavour to prohibit the sale and advertise- 
ment of products under the name of coffee 
if such products contain less than the 
equivalent of 90 percent green coffee as the 
basic raw material. 

(2) The Executive Director shall submit 
to the Council an annual report on compli- 
ance with the provisions of this Article. 

(3) The Council may recommend to any 
Member that it take the necessary to 
ensure observance of the provisions of this 
Article. 

CHAPTER XV—SEASONAL FINANCING 
ARTICLE 53 
Seasonal Financing 

(1) The Council shall, upon the request 
of any Member who is also a party to any 
bilateral, multilateral, regional or inter-re- 
gional agreement in the field of seasonal 
financing, examine such agreement with a 
view to verifying its compatibility with the 
obligations of the Agreement. 

(2) The Council may make recommenda- 
tions to Members with a view to resolving 
any conflict of obligations which might arise. 

(3) The Council may, on the basis of in- 
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formation obtained from the Members con- 
cerned, and if it deems appropriate and suit- 
able, make general recommendations with a 
view to assisting Members which are in need 
of seasonal financing. 


CHAPTER XVI—DIVERSIFICATION FUND 
ARTICLE 54 
Diversification Fund 


(1) There is hereby established the Diver- 
sification Fund of the International Coffee 
Organization to further the objectives of 
limiting the production of coffee in order to 
bring supply into reasonable balance with 
world demand. The Fund shall be governed 
by Statutes to be approved by the Council 
not later than 31 December 1968. 

(2) Participation in the Fund shall be 
compulsory for each Contracting Party that 
is not an importing Member and has an ex- 
port entitlement of over 100,000 bags. Volun- 
tary participation in the Fund by Contract- 
ing Parties to which this provision does not 
apply, and contributions from other sources, 
shall be under such conditions as may be 
agreed between the Fund and the parties 
concerned, 

(3) An exporting Participant Mable to 
compulsory participation shall contribute 
to the Fund in quarterly instalments an 
amount equivalent to US$0.60 times the 
number of bags it actually exports in excess 
of 100,000 bags each coffee year to quota 
markets. Contributions shall be made for 
five consecutive years commencing with cof- 
fee year 1968-69. The Fund by a two-thirds 
majority vote may increase the rate of con- 
tribution to a level not exceeding US$1.00 
per bag, The annual contribution of each 
exporting Participant shall be assessed ini- 
tially on the basis of its export entitlement 
for the year of assessment as at 1 October. 
This initial assessment shall be revised on 
the basis of the actual quantity of coffee 
exported to quota markets by the Participant 
during the year of assessment and any nec- 
essary adjustment in contribution shall be 
effected during the ensuing coffee year. The 
first quarterly instalment of the annual con- 
tribution for coffee year 1968-69 becomes 
due on 1 January 1969 and shall be paid not 
later than 28 February 1969. 

(4) The contribution of each exporting 
Participant shall be utilized for programmes 
or projects approved by the Fund carried out 
inside its territory, but in any case twenty 
percent of the contribution shall be payable 
in freely convertible currency for use in any 
p es or projects approved by the 
Fund. In addition a percentage of the con- 
tribution within limits to be established in 
the Statutes shall be payable in freely con- 
vertible currency for the administrative ex- 
penses of the Fund. 

(5) The percentage of the contribution to 
be made in freely convertible currency in 
accordance with paragraph (4) may be in- 
creased by mutual agreement between the 
Fund and the exporting Participant con- 
cerned. 

(6) At the commencement of the third 
year of operation of the Fund the Council 
shall review the results obtained in the first 
two years and may then revise the provisions 
of this Article with a view to improving them. 

(7) The Statutes of the Fund shall pro- 
vide for: 

(a) the suspension of contributions in re- 
lation to stipulated changes in the level of 
coffee prices; 

(b) the payment to the Fund in freely con- 
vertible currency of any part of the con- 
tribution which has not been utilized by the 
Participant concerned; 

(c) ts that would permit the 
delegation of appropriate functions and activ- 
ities of the Fund to one or more interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

(8) Unless the Council decides otherwise, 
an exporting Participant which fails to meet 
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its obligations under this Article shall have 
its voting rights in the Council suspended 
and shall not enjoy any increase in its export 
entitlement. If the exporting Participant fails 
to meet the obligations for a continuous 
period of one year, it shall cease to be a Party 
to the Agreement ninety days thereafter, un- 
less the Council decides otherwise. 

(9) Decisions of the Council under the 
provisions of this Article shall be taken by a 
distributed two-thirds majority vote. 


CHAPTER XVII—INFORMATION AND STUDIES 
ARTICLE 55 
Information 


(1) The Organization shall act as a cen- 
tre for the collection, exchange and publica- 
tion of: 

(a) statistical information on world pro- 
duction, prices, exports and imports, distri- 
bution and consumption of coffee; and 

(b) in so far as is considered appropriate, 
technical information on the cultivation, 
processing and utilization of coffee. 

(2) The Council may require Members to 
furnish such information as it considers 
necessary for its operations, including regu- 
lar statistical reports on coffee production, ex- 
ports and imports, distribution, consumption, 
stocks and taxation, but no information shall 
be published which might serve to identify 
the operations of persons or companies pro- 
ducing, processing or marketing coffee. The 
Members shall furnish information requested 
in as detailed and accurate a manner as is 
practicable. 

(3) If a Member fails to supply, or finds 
difficulty in supplying, within a reasonable 
time, statistical and other information re- 
quired by the Council for the proper func- 
tioning of the Organization, the Council may 
require the Member concerned to explain the 
reasons for noncompliance, If it is found 
that technical assistance is needed in the 
matter, the Council may take any necessary 
measures, 

ARTICLE 56 
Studies 


(1) The Council may promote studies in 
the fields of the economics of coffee produc- 
tion and distribution, the impact of govern- 
mental measures in producing and consum- 
ing countries on the production and con- 
sumption of coffee, the opportunities for ex- 
pansion of coffee consumption for tradi- 
tional and possible new uses, and the effects 
of the operation of the Agreement on pro- 
ducers and consumers of coffee, including 
their terms of trade. 

(2) The Organization may study the prac- 
ticability of establishing minimum stand- 
ards for exports of coffee from producing 
Members. Recommendations in this regard 
may be discussed by the Council. 


CHAPTER XVIII—Watver 
ARTICLE 57 
Waiver 


(1) The Council by a distributed two- 
thirds majority vote may relieve a Member 
of an obligation, on account of exceptional 
or emergency circumstances, force majeure, 
constitutional obligations, or international 
obligations under the United Nations Char- 
ter for territories administered under the 
trusteeship system. 

(2) The Council, in granting a waiver to 
a Member, shall state explicitly the terms 
and conditions on which and the period for 
which the Member is relieved of such 
obligation. 

(3) The Council shall not consider a re- 
quest for a waiver of quota obligations on 
the basis of the existence in a Member coun- 
try, in one or more years, of an exportable 
production in excess of its permitted ex- 
ports, or which is the consequence of the 
Member having failed to comply with the 
provisions of Articles 48 and 49, 


— 
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CHAPTER XIX—CoNSULTATIONS, DISPUTES 
AND COMPLAINTS 


ARTICLE 58 
Consultations 


Each Member shall accord sympathetic 
consideration to, and shall afford adequate 
opportunity for, consultation regarding such 
representations as may be made by another 
Member with respect to any matter relating 
to the Agreement. In the course of such con- 
sultation, on request by either party and 
with the consent of the other, the Executive 
Director shall establish an independent 
panel which shall use its good offices with a 
view to conciliating the parties. The costs of 
the panel shall not be chargeable to the Or- 
ganization. If a party does not agree to the 
establishment of a panel by the Executive 
Director, or if the consultation does not lead 
to a solution, the matter may be referred to 
the Council in accordance with Article 59. 
If the consultation does lead to a solution, 
it shall be reported to the Executive Director 
who shall distribute the report to all 
Members, 

ARTICLE 59 
Disputes and complaints 

(1) Any dispute concerning the interpreta- 
tion or application of the Agreement which is 
not settled by negotiation shall, at the re- 
quest of any Member party to the dispute, 
be referred to the Council for decision. 

(2) In any case where a dispute has been 
referred to the Council under paragraph (1) 
of this Article, a majority of Members, or 
Members holding not less than one-third of 
the total votes, may require the Council, 
after discussion, to seek the opinion of the 
advisory panel referred to in paragraph (3) of 
this Article on the issues in dispute before 
giving its decision. 

(3) (a) Unless the Council unanimously 
agrees otherwise, the panel shall consist of: 

(i) two persons, one having wide experi- 
ence in matters of the kind in dispute and 
the other having legal standing and experi- 
ence, nominated by the exporting Members; 

(ii) two such persons nominated by the 
importing Members; and 

(iii) a chairman selected unanimously by 
the four persons nominated under (i) and 
(u) or, if they fail to agree, by the Chairman 
of the Council. 

(b) Persons from countries whose Govern- 
ments are Contracting Parties to this Agree- 
ment shall be eligible to serve on the advisory 
panel, 

(c) Persons appointed to the advisory panel 
shall act in their personal capacities and 
without instructions from any Government. 

(d) The expenses of the advisory panel 
shall be paid by the Organization. 

(4) The opinion of the advisory panel and 
the reasons therefor shall be submitted to the 
Council which, after considering all the rele- 
vant information, shall decide the dispute. 

(5) Any complaint that any Member has 
failed to fulfill its obligations under the 
Agreement shall, at the request of the Mem- 
ber making the complaint, be referred to the 
Council, which shall make a decision on the 
matter. 

(6) No Member shall be found to have com- 
mitted a breach of its obligations under the 
Agreement except by a distributed simple 
majority vote. Any finding that a Member is 
in breach of the Agreement shall specify the 
nature of the breach. 

(7) If the Council finds that a Member has 
committed a breach of the Agreement, it may, 
without prejudice to other enforcement meas- 
ures provided for in other Articles of the 
Agreement, by a distributed two-thirds ma- 
jority vote, suspend that Member's voting 
rights in the Council and its right to have 
its votes cast in the Board until it fulfills its 
obligations, or the Council may take action 
requiring compulsory withdrawal under Ar- 
ticle 67. 

(8) A Member may seek the prior opinion 
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of the Executive Board in a matter of dispute 
or complaint before the matter is discussed 
by the Council, 
CHAPTER XX—FINAL PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE 60 


Signature 

The Agreement shall be open for signature 
at the United Nations Headquarters until 
and including 31 March 1968 by any Govern- 
ment which is a Contracting Party to the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement, 1962. 

ARTICLE 61 
Ratification 

The Agreement shall be subject to ap- 
proval, ratification or acceptance by the sig- 
natory Governments or by any other Con- 
tracting Party to the International Coffee 
Agreement, 1962, in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional procedures. Except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of Article 62 in- 
struments of approval, ratification or accept- 
ance shall be deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations not later than 
30 September 1968. 

ARTICLE 62 
Entry into force 


(1) The Agreement shall enter into force 
definitively on 1 October 1968 among those 
Governments that have deposited instru- 
ments of approval, ratification or acceptance 
if, on that date, such Governments represent 
at least twenty exporting Members holding 
at least 80 percent of the votes of the ex- 
porting Members and at least ten importing 
Members holding at least 80 percent of the 
votes of the importing Members. The votes 
for this purpose shall be as distributed in 
Annex C. Alternatively, it shall enter into 
force definitively at any time after it is pro- 
visionally in force and the aforesaid require- 
ments of this paragraph are satisfied. The 
Agreement shall enter into force definitively 
for any Government that deposits an instru- 
ment of approval, ratification, acceptance or 
accession subsequent to the definitive entry 
into force of the Agreement for other Gov- 
ernments on the date of such deposit. 

(2) The Agreement may enter into force 
provisionally on 1 October 1968. For this pur- 
pose a notification by a signatory Govern- 
ment or by any other Contracting Party to 
the International Coffee Agreement, 1962, 
containing an undertaking to apply the 
Agreement provisionally and to seek ap- 
proval, ratification or acceptance in accord- 
ance with its constitutional procedures, as 
rapidly as possible, that is received by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations not 
later than 30 September 1968, shall be re- 
garded as equal in effect to an instrument 
of approval, ratification or acceptance, A 
Government that undertakes to apply the 
Agreement provisionally will be permitted to 
deposit an instrument of approval, ratifica- 
tion or acceptance and shall be provisionally 
regarded as a party thereto until either it de- 
posits its instrument of approval, ratification 
or acceptance or up to and including 31 De- 
cember 1968, whichever is the earlier. 

(3) If the Agreement has not entered into 
force definitely or provisionally by 1 Octo- 
ber 1968, those Governments that have de- 
posited instruments of approval, 8 
or acceptance or notifications con 
undertaking to apply the Agreement acini 
sionally and to seek approval, ratification or 
acceptance may immediately after that date 
consult together to consider what action the 
situation requires and may, by mutual con- 
sent, decide that it shall enter into force 
among themselves. Likewise, if the Agree- 
ment has entered into force provisionally 
but has not entered into force definitively by 
31 December 1968, those Governments that 
have deposited instruments of approval, 
ratification, acceptance or accession may con- 
sult together to consider what action the 
situation requires and may, by mutual con- 
sent, decide that it shall continue in force 
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provisionally or enter into force definitively 
among themselves. 


ARTICLE 63 
Accession 


(1) The Government of any State Member 
of the United Nations or of any of its spe- 
clalized agencies may accede to this Agree- 
ment upon conditions that shall be estab- 
lished by the Council. In establishing such 
conditions the Council shall, if such coun- 
try is an exporting country and is not named 
in Annex A, establish quota provisions for 
it. If such exporting country is named in 
Annex A, the respective quota provisions 
specified therein shall be applied to that 
country unless the Council by a distributed 
two-thirds majority vote decides otherwise. 
Not later than 31 March 1969 or such other 
date as may be determined by the Council, 
any importing Member of the International 
Coffee Agreement, 1962, may accede to the 
Agreement on the same conditions under 
which it could have approved, ratified or ac- 
cepted the Agreement and, if it applies the 
Agreement provisionally, it shall provision- 
ally be ied as a party thereto until 
either it deposits its instrument of accession 
or up to and including the above date, 
whichever is the earlier. 

(2) Each Government depositing an in- 
strument of accession shall, at the time of 
such deposit, indicate whether it is joining 
the Organization as an Member 


or an im Member, as defined in para- 
graphs (7) and (8) of Article 2. 

ARTICLE 64 

Reservations 


Reservations may not be made with re- 
spect to any of the provisions of the Agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE 65 
Notifications in respect of dependent terri- 
tories 


(1) Any Government may, at the time of 
signature or deposit of an instrument of 
approval, ratification, acceptance or acces- 
sion, or at any time thereafter, by notifica- 
tion to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, declare that the Agreement shall 
extend to any of the territories for whose in- 
ternational relations it is responsible and 
the Agreement shall extend to the territories 
named therein from the date of such notifi- 
cation. 

(2) Any Contracting party which desires 
to exercise its rights under Article 4 in re- 
spect of any of its dependent territories, or 
which desires to authorize one of its depend- 
ent territories to become part of a Mem- 
ber group formed under Article 5 or 6, may 
do so by making a notification to that effect 
to the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, either at the time of the deposit of its 
instrument of approval, ratification, accept- 
ance or accession, or at any later time. 

(3) Any Contracting Party which has 
made a declaration under paragraph (1) of 
this Article may at any time 
notification to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, declare that the Agreement 
shall cease to extend to the territory named 
in the notification and the Agreement 
shall cease to extend to such territory from 
the date of such notification. 

(4) The Government of a territory to 
which the Agreement has been extended un- 
der paragraph (1) of this Article and which 
has subsequently become independent may, 
within 90 days after the attainment of in- 
dependence, declare by notification to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations that 
it has assumed the rights and obligations of a 
Contracting Party to the Agreement. It shall, 
as from the date of such notification, become 
a party to the Agreement, 

ARTICLE 66 
Voluntary withdrawal 

Any Contracting Party may withdraw from 

the Agreement at any time by giving a writ- 
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ten notice of withdrawal to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. Withdrawal 
shall become effective 90 days after the notice 
is received. 

ARTICLE 67 


Compulsory withdrawal 


If the Council determines that any Mem- 
ber has falled to carry out its obligations 
under the Agreement and that such failure 
significantly impairs the operations of the 
Agreement, it may by a distributed two- 
thirds majority vote require the withdrawal 
of such Member from the Organization. The 
Council shall immediately notify the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations of any 
such decision, Ninety days after the date of 
the Council’s decision that Member shall 
cease to be a Member of the Organization 
and, if such Member is a Contracting Party, 
a party to the Agreement. 


ARTICLE 68 


Settlement of accounts with withdrawing 
Members 


(1) The Council shall determine any set- 
tlement of accounts with a withdrawing 
Member. The Organization shall retain any 
amounts already paid by a withdrawing 
Member and such Member shall remain 
bound to pay any amounts due from it to the 
Organization at the time the withdrawal be- 
comes effective; provided, however, that in 
the case of a Contracting Party which is un- 
able to accept an amendment and conse- 
quently either withdraws or ceases to partici- 
pate in the Agreement under the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of Article 70, the Council 
may determine any settlement of accounts 
which it finds equitable. 

(2) A Member which has withdrawn or 
which has ceased to participate in the Agree- 
ment shall not be entitled to any share of 
the proceeds of liquidation or the other 
assets of the Organization upon termination 
of the Agreement under Article 69. 

ARTICLE 69 
Duration and termination 

(1) The Agreement shall remain in force 
until 30 September 1973 unless extended 
under paragraph (2) of this Article, or ter- 
minated earlier under paragraph (3). 

(2) The Council after 30 September 1972 
may, by a vote of a majority of the Members 
having not less than a distributed two-thirds 
majority of the total votes, either renegoti- 
ate the Agreement or extend it, with or with- 
out modification, for such period as the 
Council shall determine. Any Contracting 
Party, or any dependent territory which is 
either a Member or a party to a Member 
group, on behalf of which notification of 
acceptance of such a renegotiated or ex- 
tended Agreement has not been made by the 
date on which such renegotiated or extended 
Agreement becomes effective, shall as of that 
date cease to participate in the Agreement. 

(3) The Council may at any time, by vote 
of a majority of the Members having not 
less than a distributed two-thirds majority 
of the total votes, decide to terminate the 
Agreement. Such termination shall take ef- 
fect on such date as the Council shall decide. 

(4) Notwithstanding termination of the 
Agreement, the Council shall remain in being 
for as long as necessary to carry out the 
liquidation of the Organization, settlement 
of its accounts and of its assets, and 
shall have during that period such powers 
and functions as may be necessary for those 
purposes. 

ARTICLE 70 
Amendment 

(1) The Council by a distributed two- 
thirds majority vote may recommend an 
amendment of the Agreement to the Con- 
tracting Parties. The amendment shall be- 
come effective 100 days after the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations has received 
notifications of acceptance from Contracting 
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the exporting countries holding at least 85 
percent of the votes of the exporting Mem- 
bers, and from Contracting Parties repre- 
senting at least 75 percent of the importing 
countries holding at least 80 percent of the 
votes of the importing Members. The Coun- 
cil may fix a time within which each Con- 
tracting Party shall notify the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations of its accept- 
ance of the amendment and if the amend- 
ment has not become effective by such time, 
it shall be considered withdrawn. The Coun- 
cil shall provide the Secretary-General with 
the information necessary to determine 
whether the amendment has become effec- 
tive. 

(2) Any Contracting Party, or any depend- 
ent territory which is either a Member or a 
party to a Member group, on behalf of which 
notification of acceptance of an amendment 
has not been made by the date on which such 
amendment becomes effective, shall as of 
that date cease to participate in the Agree- 
ment. 


ARTICLE 71 
Notifications by the Secretary-General 


The Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions shall notify all Contracting Parties to 
the International Coffee Agreement, 1962, 
and all other Governments of States Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or of any of its 
specialized agencies, of each deposit of an 
instrument of approval, ratification, accept- 
ance or accession and of the dates on which 
the Agreement comes provisionally and de- 
finitively into force. The Secretary-General of 
the United Nations shall also notify all Con- 
tracting Parties of each notification under 
Articles 5, 62 paragraph (2), 65, 66 or 67; of 
the date to which the Agreement is extended 
or on which it is terminated under Article 
69; and of the date on which an amendment 
becomes effective under Article 70. 


ARTICLE 72 
Supplementary and transitional provisions 


(1) The present Agreement shall be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the Interna- 
tional Coffee Agreement, 1962. 

(2) In order to facilitate the uninterrupted 
continuation of the 1962 Agreement: 

(a) All acts by or on behalf of the Orga- 
nization or any of its organs under the 1962 
Agreement, in effect on 30 September 1968 
and whose terms do not provide for expiry 
on that date, shall remain in effect unless 
changed under the provisions of the present 
Agreement, 

(b) All decisions required to be taken by 
the Council during coffee year 1967-68 for 
application in coffee year 1968-69 shall be 
taken during the last regular session of the 
Council in coffee year 1967-68 and applied 
on a provisional basis as if the present Agree- 
ment had already entered into force. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the undersigned, hav- 
ing been duly authorized to this effect by 
their respective Governments, have signed 
this Agreement on the dates appearing op- 
posite their signatures. 

The texts of this Agreement in the English, 
French, Portuguese, Russian and Spanish 
languages shall all be equally authentic. The 
originals shall be deposited in the archives 
of the United Nations and the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations shall transmit 
certified copies thereof to each signatory and 
acceding Government, 


ANNEX A 
Basic export quotas* 
[In thousands of 60-kilo bags] 


Parties representing at least 75 percent of s Dominican Republic 
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Annex A—Continued 
Basic export quotas \—Continued 
[In thousands of 60-kilo bags] 


Guinea (basic export quota to be es- 
tablished by the Council) 
Haiti 


India 


Uganda 
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1 According to the provisions of Article 31 
(1), the following exporting countries do not 
have a basic export quota and shall receive 
in coffee year 1968-69 export quotas of: 
Bolivia 50,000 bags; Congo (Brazzaville) 
25,000 bags; Cuba 50,000 bags; Dahomey 
33,000 bags; Gabon 25,000 bags; Ghana 51,000 
bags; Jamaica 25,000 bags; Liberia 60,000 
bags; Nigeria 52,000 bags; Panama 25,000 
bags; Paraguay 70,000 bags; Sierra Leone 
82,000 bags; Trinidad and Tobago 69,000 bags. 

*Burundi, Congo (Democratic Republic), 
Cuba, Rwanda and Venezuela, after presen- 
tation to the Executive Board of acceptable 
evidence of an exportable production larger 
than 233,000; 1,000,000; 50,000; 150,000 and 
325,000 bags respectively shall each be 
granted an annual export entitlement not ex- 
ceeding the annual export entitlement it 
would receive with a basic quota of 350,000; 
1,300,000; 200,000; 260,000 and 475,000 bags 
respectively. In no event, however, shall the 
increases allowed to these countries be taken 
into account for the purpose of calculating 
the distribution of votes. 


ANNEX B 
Nonquota countries of destination referred 
to in article 40, chapter VII 
The geographical areas which are non- 


quota countries for the purposes of this 
Agreement are: 


Bahrain Qatar 

Botswana Romania 

Ceylon Saudi Arabia 

China (Taiwan) Somalia 

China (mainland) South-Africa, Repub- 
Hungary lic of 

Tran Southern Rhodesia 
Traq South-West Africa 
Japan Sudan 

Korea, Republic of Swaziland 

Kuwait Thailand 

Lesotho Trucial Oman 

Malawi Union of Soviet Social- 
Muscat and Oman ist Republics 

North Korea Zambia 

Poland 


Nore.—The abbreviated names above are 
intended to be of purely geographical signifi- 
cance and to convey no political implica- 
tions whatsoever. 


ANNEX C 


DISTRIBUTION OF VOTES 
Country Exporting Importing 


Austria. 
Belgium 1 


June 26, 1968 


Annex C—Continued 
DISTRIBUTION OF VOTES—Continued 


Exporting 


Country 


Importing 


Con, 
Costa 
Cuba 


Congo (Brazzaville). 
Dehemey. wis onal 


Ki 5 
A b 
r 996 1. 000 
Includes 1 
2 Basic votes not attributable to individual contracting parties 
under article 5(4X(b). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am glad to present to the Senate the 
International Coffee Agreement of 1968. 
It is largely an extension of the 1962 
agreement which the Senate approved 
5 years ago, but it also contains impor- 
tant improvements. 

The new agreement, for example, will 
make possible a more selective adjust- 
ment of export quotas as among the 
principal types of coffee so as to prevent 
distortions in traditional price relation- 
ships. These same provisions should also 
help to reduce short-term price fluctua- 
tions, 

The new agreement also contains more 
rigorous provisions for the control of 
production, and these hopefully should 
lead to a better balance between world 
supply and demand. In this same eon- 
nection, the new agreement establishes 
a coffee diversification fund which will 
be financed by compulsory contributions 
of 60 cents a bag by producing countries 
and which will be used to promote the 
production of crops other than coffee. 
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For the long-term, this is perhaps the 
agreement’s most important innovation. 

I should mention one other difference 
between the new agreement and the 
old one. This is the provision requiring 
equality of tax treatment of exports of 
processed coffee and green coffee by pro- 
ducing countries. This provision was in- 
serted at the insistence of the United 
States as the result of a situation which 
arose in Brazil with respect to exports 
of instant coffee. Brazilian processors of 
instant coffee were not required to pay 
the export tax which the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment levies against exports of green 
coffee. This gave Brazilian instant coffee 
a competitive advantage over instant 
coffee processed in the United States. 
Under the new agreement, that advan- 
tage will be removed. 

This was the aspect of the agreement 
to which the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee devoted most of its attention. Some 
Members felt that the United States was 
mistaken in the stand it took, because it 
may result in higher prices of Brazilian 
instant coffee and also because to a de- 
gree it discourages the industrialization 
of Brazil. 

On the other hand, this particular pro- 
vision is only part—and a relatively 
minor part, at that—of the total agree- 
ment. Whatever the merits of the dispute 
between the United States and Brazil 
might have been, the dispute has been 
settled to the satisfaction of both the 
State Department and the Government 
of Brazil, which is anxious for the new 
agreement to be ratified. 

Our experience with the old agreement 
has not resulted in significantly higher 
coffee prices in the United States or in 
any shortage of supplies. At the same 
time, the agreement has contributed to 
bringing about a greater degree of stabil- 
ity in the export earnings of the many 
countries, primarily of Latin America 
and Africa, which are so largely depend- 
ent on coffee. 

Senate approval of this agreement is 
called for by the spirit of the Alliance 
for Progress. Senate rejection of the 
agreement would be interpreted through- 
out Latin America as a giant step toward 
abandonment of the Alliance. Even 
worse, such rejection might well presage 
a catastrophic drop in world coffee prices 
with disastrous effects on the economies 
of such countries as Colombia, Brazil, 
and Guatemala, among others. 

I urge the Senate to approve the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excerpt from the report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (Ex. Rept. No. 7) was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

1. MAIN PURPOSE OF THE AGREEMENT 

The main purpose of the agreement is to 
extend the 1962 International Coffee Agree- 
ment for a period of 5 years with certain 
modifications. The most important of these 
have to do with the selective adjustment 
of quotas for the principal types of coffee, 
the enforcement of quotas, the tax treat- 
ment of processed coffee by producing coun- 
tries, control of production, and an expand- 
ed program for the diversification of econ- 
omies dependent on coffee. 
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2. PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT 


The new agreement continues in being the 
International Coffee Organization established 
by the 1962 agreement. The highest author- 
ity of the Organization is the International 
Coffee Council, which consists of all the mem- 
bers of the Organization. Decisions must be 
made by importing and exporting countries 
voting separately, and the more important 
decisions require a two-thirds majority of 
each group. The United States has 400 of 
1,000 votes among the importing countries. 

Under the International Coffee Council is 
the Executive Board, the membership of 
which has been expanded by the new agree- 
ment from seven importing and seven ex- 
porting countries to eight countries in each 
category, with roughly the same voting ar- 
rangements. The United States is assured a 
seat on the Board. There is also an Executive 
Director and staff. Forty-two exporting coun- 
tries and 24 importing countries have signed 
the agreement, which was negotiated under 
the auspices of the United Nations in London 
in the winter of 1967-68 and was open for 
signature in New York through March 31, 
1968. As was the case with the old agree- 
ment, these include all the important coffee 
producing and consuming countries. 

The new agreement, like the old, is de- 
signed to assure “that the general level of 
coffee prices does not decline below the gen- 
eral level of such prices in 1962“ (art. 27(2)). 
To accomplish this end, the agreement con- 
trols the supply of coffee on the world mar- 
ket through assigning export quotas which 
may be increased or decreased in order to 
maintain price stability (arts. 28-37). Im- 
porting countries generally obligate them- 
selves only to require that their imports of 
coffee be accompanied by certificates of ori- 
gin as a means of enforcing compliance with 
quotas on the part of exporting countries 
(arts. 43 and 45). This provision will re- 
quire implementing legislation on the part 
of the United States, which is discussed 
below. 

With a few important exceptions, the mod- 
ifications of the new agreement are a re- 
sult of experience with operation of the old 
agreement. The new agreement (art. 37) 
contains more flexible provisions for ad- 
justing export quotas so as to distinguish 
among the different types of coffee and to 
avoid sharp price fluctuations within brief 
periods. 

The new agreement ulso has improved the 
mechanism for enforcement of quotas, prin- 
cipally through the requirement of certifi- 
cates of origin and reexport (art. 43), and 
has more stringent penalties for noncompli- 
ance with quotas (art. 38). 

Both the old and the new agreements rec- 

that the control of production and 
the diversification of economics dependent 
on coffee are fundamental to the long-term 
solution of the world coffee problem. The 
new agreement has much more specific pro- 
visions than the old with respect to pro- 
duction policy and controls (art. 48). Each 
exporting member is required to establish 
production goals, subject to the approval 
of the Executive Board which may recom- 
mend different goals to the Council. Mem- 
bers which do not take adequate steps to 
comply with their production goals as ap- 
proved by the Board or established by the 
Council shall not enjoy any subsequent in- 
crease in their export quotas and may have 
their voting rights suspended. 

The new agreement also establishes a di- 
versification fund which will be financed by 
a compulsory contribution of 60 U.S. cents 
a bag by each producing country with an 
export entitlement of more than 100,000 bags. 
This is expected to provide approximately 
$30 million a year. In addition, at the sum- 
mit meeting of American Presidents at 
Punta del Este in 1967, the United States 
offered a loan of $15 million to the fund. 
The United States has also offered to match 
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contributions by other consuming countries 
up to $15 million more. These funds, if used, 
will be taken from foreign assistance appro- 
priations. 

Finally, the new agreement contains pro- 
visions not found in the old agreement re- 
quiring equal treatment by producing coun- 
tries of exports of processed coffee and green 
coffee (art. 44). These provisions resulted 
from a dispute which arose outside the 
framework of the coffee agreement between 
the United States and Brazil. At the bottom 
of this dispute was Brazilian export to the 
United States of instant coffee without pay- 
ment of all the Brazilian taxes levied on 
green coffee exports. This contributed to giv- 
ing Brazilian instant coffee a competitive 
price advantage in the U.S. market. In the 
new agreement, it is provided that No mem- 
ber shall apply governmental measures af- 
fecting its exports and reexports of coffee to 
another member which, when taken as a 
whole in relation to that other member, 
amount to discriminatory treatment in 
fayour of processed coffee as compared with 
green coffee.” The agreement also contains 
detailed provisions for arbitration of dis- 
putes under this provision and authorizes 
countermeasures (e.g., countervailing duties) 
if discrimination is found and not corrected. 


3. IMPLEMENTING LEGISLATION 


As noted above, the agreement is not self- 
executing and will require implementing 
legislation which was requested by the Sec- 
retary of State April 25, 1968. This request, 
which has been referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House and the 
Finance Committee in the Senate, will pro- 
vide the necessary authority for the United 
States to require certificates of origin to ac- 
company coffee imports, to limit coffee im- 
ports from countries not members of the 
agreement, and to impose special fees or 
other measures to offset discriminatory 
treatment by other governments in favor of 
the export or reexport of processed coffee. It 
will also authorize the requirement of cer- 
tificates of origin for reexports of coffee from 
the United States. 


4. COMMITTEE ACTION AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The coffee agreement was signed on behalf 
of the United States March 21, 1968, and 
transmitted to the Senate by the President on 
April 23 with a request for advice and consent 
to ratification. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee held public hearings on the agreement 
June 4 and 12, at which time it heard from 
Assistant Secretary of State Anthony M. 
Solomon and Miss Betty Furness, special as- 
sistant to the President for consumer affairs. 
The committee also heard, on his request, 
William O. Struning, professor of marketing 
at the Drexel Institute of Technology and 
head of the Department of Statistics and 
Economic Research of the Pan American Cof- 
fee Bureau. All of this testimony was favor- 
able to the agreement. In addition, the com- 
mittee received a number of communications 
(but no requests to testify) from firms and 
associations engaged in the coffee industry in 
the United States. These communications 
indicate that the coffee industry is divided 
over the wisdom of U.S. participation in the 
agreement. 

The committee considered the agreement 
in executive session on June 19 and by voice 
vote ordered it favorably reported to the 
Senate. 

Under the old agreement, the annual 
average import price of green coffee in the 
United States rose from 30.4 cents a pound 
in 1962 to 34.2 cents a pound in 1967. In the 
same period, the retail price of coffee rose 
from 70.8 cents a pound to 76.9 cents. These 
increases, however, are much less severe than 
the fluctuations which affected the coffee 
markets in the decade of the 1950's. The old 
agreement has worked well; the new one 
should work even better. 
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In the end, the basic justification of the 
new agreement, as of the old one, is the 
national interest of the United States in 
stabilizing the price of coffee on the world 
market and in preventing sharp declines 
in the foreign exchange earnings of the 
coffee producing countries of Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa. In terms of value, coffee ranks 
second only to petroleum in world trade. 
It accounts for two-thirds of the foreign 
exchange earnings of Columbia and for be- 
tween 45 and 50 percent of the earnings of 
Brazil, Guatemala, and El Salvador. Eleven 
other countries derive at least 30 percent of 
their foreign exchange from coffee. 

Stabilization of these earnings— 
as well as diversification of coffee-producing 
economies—is an integral part of the Al- 
liance for Progress. The record shows that 
the impact on the American consumer is 
minimal. On the other hand, the impact 
of sharply declining coffee prices on Latin 
America would be catastrophic. 

The 1962 coffee agreement, and the U.S. 
legislation to implement it, expire September 
30, 1968. The Foreign Relations Committee 
therefore urges prompt and favorable action 
on the 1968 agreement so that the Congress 
will have ample time to consider the im- 
plementing legislation in this session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the agreement will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the resolu- 
tion of ratification, which the clerk will 
read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion of ratification, as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate 
advise and consent to the ratification of the 
International Coffee Agreement, 1968, open 
for signature at New York through March 31, 
1968, and signed in behalf of the United 
States of America on March 21, 1968 (Execu- 
tive D, 90th Congress, 2d session). 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Montana correctly un- 
derstand that the vote on the resolution 
of ratification will occur at 2 o’clock on 
Friday afternoon next? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the order. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COLLECTION BY THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA OF TAXES OWED TO 
STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1297, Senate bill 1628. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
S. 1628, to authorize suits in the 
court of the District of Columbia 
for collection of taxes owed to States, 
territories, or possessions, or political 
subdivisions thereof, when the reciprocal 
right is accorded to the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 


June 26, 1968 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 24, after the word 
“The” where it appears the first time 
strike out “Commissioners” and insert 
“Commissioner”; in line 25, after the 
word “Columbia” strike out are“ and 
insert is“ and on page 3, line 2, after 
the word “when” strike out “they deem” 
and insert “he deems”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That any State, 
territory, or possession, by and through its 
lawfully authorized officials, shall have the 
right to sue in the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
according to the amount in controversy, to 
recover any tax lawfully due and owing to it 
when the reciprocal right is accorded to 
the District by such State, territory, or pos- 
session, whether such right is granted by 
statutory authority or as a matter of comity. 

Sec. 2. The certificate of the secretary of 
state or other authorized official of any State, 
territory, or possession, or subdivision thereof, 
to the effect that the official instituting the 
suit for collection of taxes in the courts of the 
District of Columbia has the authority to in- 
stitute such suit and collect such taxes shall 
be conclusive proof of that authority. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term “taxes” shall include 

(1) any and all tax assessments lawfully 
made, whether they be based upon a return or 
other disclosure of the taxpayer, or upon the 
information and belief of the taxing author- 
ity, or otherwise; 

(2) any and all penalties lawfully imposed 
pursuant to a taxing statute, ordinance, or 
regulation; and 

(3) interest charges lawfully added to the 
tax liability which constitutes the subject of 
the suit. 

Src. 4. The Corporation Counsel or any of 
his assistants is authorized to bring suit in 
the name of the District of Columbia in the 
courts of States, territories, and possessions, 
and subdivisions thereof, to collect taxes law- 
fully due the District. The Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia is authorized to 
procure professional and other services, at 
such rates as may be usual and customary for 
such services in the jurisdiction concerned, 
when he deems it necessary for the prosecu- 
tion of any suit authorized herein. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered en bloc. 

The amendments were considered and 
agreed to en bloc. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1321), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of S. 1628 is to authorize suits 
in the courts of the District of Columbia for 
collection of taxes owed to States, territories, 
or possessions or political subdivisions there- 
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of, when the reciprocal right is accorded to 
the District. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


According to the Finance Officer of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, many individuals move out 
of the District each year leaving unpaid Dis- 
trict income taxes. In addition, corporations, 
other organizations, and individuals may, 
while located at or operated from places out- 
side the District, incur liability for employer 
withholding, sales and use, franchise, or 
death taxes. Some evade compliance with Dis- 
trict tax laws and payment of District taxes 
because they are not within the jurisdiction 
of the District for normal enforcement pro- 


ceedings. 

Under the proposed legislation, the corpo- 

ration counsel or any of his assistants would 
be authorized to sue for delinquent District 
taxes and obtain judgments in the courts of 
the States. A judgment obtained in a State 
court would be effective against the taxpay- 
er's assets located within the State, and com- 
pliance with District tax laws should be 
greatly improved thereby and in cases not 
heretofore subject to normal enforcement 
proceedings. 
Forty States, including nearby Maryland 
and Virginia, now have laws which provide 
for bringing in their courts on a reciprocal 
basis tax collection suits by sister States and 
the District of Columbia. This legislation is 
necessary in order that the District may be 
eligible to proceed in State courts under the 
reciprocal authority granted by the laws of 
these States. 

The committee is informed that the pro- 
posed bill is very similar to the general 
comity laws for such purposes of the follow- 
ing States: 


Alabama New Jersey 
Alaska New Mexico 
Arkansas New York 
California New Jersey (income) 
Delaware North Carolina 
Georgia North Dakota 
Hawaii Ohio 

Idaho Oklahoma 
Indiana Oregon 

Iowa Pennsylvania 
Kansas Rhode Island 
Kentucky South Carolina 
Louisiana South Dakota 
Maine Tennessee 
Marylan: Texas (sales and use) 
Massachusetts Vermont 
Michigan Virginia 
Minnesota W m 
Mississippi West Virginia 
Missouri Wisconsin 

New Hampshire 


The District of Columbia Commissioner 
recommends enactment of the proposed 
legislation so that the District may take ad- 
vantage of the widespread reciprocity for tax 
collection provided by other jurisdictions, 
and does not anticipate that the bill will im- 
pose on the courts of the District of Colum- 
bia any substantial increased caseload. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Section 1 of the proposed legislation 
grants to any State, territory, or possession, 
or any political subdivision thereof, the 
right to sue in the courts of the District of 
Columbia when the reciprocal right is ac- 
corded to the District either by statute or 
as a matter of comity. 

Section 2 provides a means of certifying 
the officials authorized to institute such an 
action in the District of Columbia courts. 

Section 3 defines the term “taxes” to in- 
clude all assessments, penalties, and interest. 

Section 4 authorizes the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants to bring 
actions in the courts of States, territories, 
and possessions, and subdivisions thereof, to 
collect taxes legally due the District. Since 
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such suits may occasionally require the as- 
sistance of local Investigators or local coun- 
sel, section 4 authorizes the District Com- 
missioners to retain such services without 
the limitations on per diem compensation 
imposed by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946, Public Law 89-600, 60 Stat. 810. 
HEARING 

A public hearing on S. 1628 was held 
before the Judiciary Subcommittee on March 
27, 1968. There was no opposition to the 
legislation. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CHARTER ACT 
OF CONFERENCE OF STATE SO- 
CIETIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1298, H.R. 3931. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
H.R. 3931, to amend the act of April 3, 
1952. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
was ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1319), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 3931 is to amend the 
charter act of the Conference of State So- 
cieties, H.R. 4467, approved April 3, 1952, 
Public Law 82-293 (66 Stat. 37) in order to 
change its name to “National Conference of 
State Societies.” 

The Conference of State Societies was in- 
corporated by the 1952 act referred to, for 
the purposes of promoting friendly and co- 
operative relations between the various State 
and territorial societies in the District of 
Columbia, to foster, participate in, and en- 
courage educational, cultural, charitable, 


civic, and patriotic programs and activities 


in the District of Columbia and surrounding 
communities, and to act as contact agent 
with the States for carrying out State and 
national programs. 

Today its membership includes 52 active 
State societies, including Guam and Puerto 
Rico, with approximately 60,000 persons be- 
longing. 

The headquarters and principal offices of 
the corporation are located in the District of 
Columbia, but the activities of the corpora- 
tion are not necessarily confined to the Dis- 
trict, but may be conducted throughout the 
various States and Territories of the United 
States. 

Because of the broadening of the scope of 
the activties of the Conference of State So- 
cieties, it has requested this legislation to 
change its name to National Conference of 
State Societies. 

HEARING 

A public hearing on H.R. 3931 was held on 
March 27, 1968, before the Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee. The District of Columbia government 
testified that it has no objection to the bill, 
and testimony favoring the bill was pre- 
sented on behalf of the Conference of State 
Societies. No opposition to the bill has been 
expressed to the committee. 
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SALES PRICE FOR THE REPORTS 
OF OPINIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1299, H.R. 8581. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, H.R. 8581, to 
amend section 11-341(b) of the District 
of Columbia Code which relates to the 
sales price for the reports of the opinions 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time and passed. 


REHABILITATION OF NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of calendar No. 
1300, Senate bill 1514. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The AssIsTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 
1514, relating to the rehabilitation of 
narcotic addicts in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 1514 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2901 of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding after subsection (g) the 
following subsection (h): 

“(h) ‘Offense against the United States’ 
includes any offense prosecuted by the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, whether prosecuted before the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions.” 

Sec. 2. The first sentence of section 2902 
(a) of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by deleting the words “United 
States district”. 

Sec. 3. Section 4251 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding 
after subsection (f) the following subsec- 
tion (g): 

“(g) ‘Offense against the United States’ 
includes any offense prosecuted by the 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, whether prosecuted before the 
United States Distrite Court for the District 
of Columbia or the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1318), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of S. 1514 is to insure that 


the benefits of the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 (Public Law 89- 
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793) will be made available to defendants 
in criminal cases in the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

The 89th „In enacting the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, 
declared it to be the policy of the Congress 
that certain persons charged with or con- 
victed of criminal activity who are deter- 
mined to be narcotic drug addicts and likely 
to be rehabilitated should, in place of prose- 
cution or sentencing, be committed for con- 
finement and treatment designed to effect 
their return to society as useful members. 

The 1966 enactment is not clear with re- 
spect to whether it may be applicable to 
persons accused of offenses against the Unit- 
ed States triable in the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions. S. 1514 is needed 
to eliminate this ambiguity, and make it 
clear that the 1966 act applies to all offenders 
prosecuted by the U.S. attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, whether in the U.S. dis- 
trict court or in the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions. 

The U.S. district court for the District of 
Columbia and the District of Columbia court 
of general sessions have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion in misdemeanor cases. It is important 
that both courts be brought under the pro- 
visions of the Federal act to insure that all 
addicts unless specifically excepted under the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1966, 
be given equal opportunity to receive medical 
treatment. The availability of medical treat- 
ment should not depend upon whether a 
prosecution is pending in the district court 
or the court of general sessions. The benefits 
accruing to both society and the addict from 
proper treatment for addition may well be 
as great in the case of one charged with 
a misdemeanor as in the case of an addict 

with a felony. S. 1514 would make 
it clear that the act is to be applied in both 
courts. 
HEARING 


A public hearing on S. 1514 was held on 
March 26, 1968, before the Subcommittee on 
the Judiciary. 

The District of Columbia government, the 
U.S. attorney for the District of Columbia, 
and the Women’s Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, all advocate passage of 
the bill. There was no opposition. The bill 
was recommended by the President's Com- 
mission on Crime in the District of Colum- 
bia. 


APPOINTMENT OF A SUCCESSOR TO 
CHIEF JUSTICE EARL WARREN 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a great 
furor has been raised in Congress and 
in the press about the appointment of a 
successor to Chief Justice Earl Warren. 

President Johnson has nominated As- 
sociate Justice Abe Fortas to this impor- 
tant position and has designated Court 
of Appeals Judge William Homer Thorn- 
berry, a former Representative from 
Texas, to the vacancy on the Supreme 
Court. 

I believe that the opportunity for a 
new administration to designate the new 
Chief Justice and Associate Justice is so 
patently desirable that the positions 
should not be filled at this time. 

Consequently, I stated prior to learn- 
ing of the President’s action that I would 
resist the confirmation of a nominee, re- 
gardless of his identity, until the con- 
vening of the 91st Congress and the in- 
auguration of the administration. I shall 
pursue this course of action. 

Clearly the Supreme Court has been a 
controversial branch of Government in 
the last several years. The so-called 
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Warren court has moved into areas here- 
tofore not considered the province of the 
judicial department of Government. 
Many have interpreted their decisions, 
with varying degree of accuracy, as ju- 
dicial legislation. 

Just recently, as part of the Crime 
Control Act of 1968, an effort was made 
to limit severely the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. While this effort was not 
successful, Congress did modify several 
recent Supreme Court decisions by en- 
acting provisions pertaining to the ad- 
missibility of confessions and the like. 

In my view, it is absolutely essential 
that the American people respect and 
have confidence in the Supreme Court 
and in the American system of justice. 
Today, it is obvious that this confidence 
is not present. 

I note that the two men whom the 
President would appoint have been long- 
time political associates of the President. 
I do not believe that the necessary con- 
fidence in and respect for the high court 
can be established when appointments 
are made on that basis. 

My opposition is not directed person- 
ally at President Johnson, or at Justice 
Fortas—a Tennessee native, by the way— 
or at Judge Thornberry. 

I believe that positions on the Su- 
preme Court are of such significance that 
when coupled with the certainty that 
there will be a new administration in 
January, the new administration, wheth- 
er Republican or Democrat, should have 
the opportunity to designate the new 
Chief Justice and the new Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, it was 
announced today that President Johnson 
has nominated Associate Justice Fortas 
to the Chief Justiceship of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. I will oppose Senate con- 
firmation of this appointment. 

Earlier, published reports were circu- 
lated in Washington and the Nation to 
the effect that present Chief Justice Earl 
Warren would retire before the Novem- 
ber elections so that President Johnson 
could appoint a successor before he 
leaves the White House. Warren was re- 
ported to have feared the election of 
Richard Nixon to the Presidency in No- 
vember and his retirement now was pre- 
sumed to be an effort by Warren to make 
it impossible for a Republican President 
to appoint a new Chief Justice to the 
Court. 

I do not presume to be as omniscient 
as Earl Warren on these political matters, 
but I do have a greater faith in the 
American people and in the American 
system of Government than is apparently 
held by Mr. Warren. I believe that it is 
an affront to the American electorate 
to deny them a voice in selecting a new 
Chief Justice during this critical elec- 
tion year. The “lameduck” appointment 
announced today by President Johnson 
is just such a denial. 

In addition, in my opinion, the Su- 
preme Court has been practicing a dan- 
gerous amount of judicial activism un- 
der the Chief Justiceship of Earl Warren 
during the last 15 years. This activism 
has posed a serious threat to our political 
system, which was based on the principle 
that our American system is a “Govern- 
ment of laws and not of man.” 
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I believe that our legal system and the 
American Constitution upon which that 
system is based have been unsettled and 
confused by Supreme Court decisions 
that have been handed down without 
sufficient precedent or legal reasoning. 
These majority decisions are increasing- 
ly accompanied by bitter and sarcastic 
dissents from objecting members of the 
court, and I believe that this divisiveness 
and confusion must be replaced by a more 
reasoned recognition of settled legal 
principles. 

I am sure that many people in this 
country, lawyers and laymen alike, share 
these same beliefs regardless of their 
political predilections. The role that the 
Supreme Court has dictated for itself in 
recent years is a matter which goes far 
beyond politics. 

Justice Fortas has participated in this 
activism since his earlier appointment to 
the Court by President Johnson. No one 
can predict with certainty what positions 
any given judge or justice wiil take on 
future decisions. Nor can we predict 
what sort of leadership a man such as 
Justice Fortas would exercise if his ap- 
pointment as Chief Justice were con- 
firmed. 

But insofar as Mr. Fortas’ decisions 
can be identified with the Court’s activ- 
ism of the past, I feel compelled to op- 
pose his nomination. 

Earl Warren’s decision to make way 
for the “lameduck” appointment of his 
successor and President Johnson’s an- 
nouncenient of his intention to do just 
that today are an affront to the Ameri- 
can people. This is an unfortunate 
usurpation of power by individual men 
that should not be tolerated in this ex- 
tremely critical election year. I refuse to 
condone this action which denies the 
people of this country an opportunity to 
make their will felt on a matter of great 
importance to our democratic society. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 
1968 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o'clock noon Friday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Friday, June 28, 1968, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 26, 1968: 
U.S. SUPREME COURT 


Abe Fortas, of Tennessee, to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States vice Earl Warren. 
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Homer Thornberry, of Texas, to be Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States vice Abe Fortas. 

U.S. ATTORNEYS 

John H. Kamlowsky, of West Virginia to 
be U.S. attorney for the northern district 
of West Virginia for the term of 4 years (re- 
appointment). 
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Sidney I. Lezak, of Oregon, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Oregon for the 
term of 4 years (reappointment). 

IN THE Am FORCE 

Gen. John P. McConnell, FR6i1, (major 
general, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force, 
to be reappointed as Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Force, for a period of 1 year beginning 
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August 1, 1968, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8034, title 10 of the United States Code. 

Maj. Gen. Robert H. Warren, FR1987, Reg- 
ular Air Force, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral, under the provisions of section 8066, title 
10 of the United States Code. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Rabbi Jacob Handler, Temple Beth- 
Israel, Providence, R.I., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


Almighty G-d and Ruler of the Uni- 
verse. 

Thou art revealed not only in the 
beauties of nature and in the goodness 
of man, but in the righteousness of 
nations. 

Help us to keep our Nation righteous 
and just. 

Bless Thou the constituted officers of 
our Government. Strengthen in particu- 
lar the Representatives of the House. 

Set in their hearts the spirit of wisdom 
and understanding to uphold peace and 
freedom. 

Vouchsafe Thy blessings upon our 
men and women serving in the Armed 
Forces in Vietnam under the banner of 
our beloved country. Watch over them 
in their hours of danger. Teach us, O G-d, 
to ever appreciate our priceless heritage 
and to guard and preserve it amid all 
trials of difficulties. 

Grant that America remain always a 
land of freedom, so that each one, re- 
gardless of race and religion, may have 
equal opportunity to live a full and com- 
pletely happy life. 

Guide us that we may respect the laws 
of our country and the rights of our 
fellow men. 

Strengthen the bonds of friendship 
among all the people, that we may work 
together to end ignorance, prejudice, to 
eradicate poverty, to improve health, to 
advance learning, and to promote the 
well-being of all our citizens. 

May our country unite with all free- 
dom-loving nations to establish peace 
and justice for all. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 5783. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 37, United States Code, to provide for 
confinement and treatment of offenders 
against the Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice; 

H.R. 13050. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize an increase 
in the numbers of officers of the Navy desig- 
mated for engineering duty, aeronautical 
engineering duty, and special duty; 

H.R. 13593. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to increase the num- 


ber of congressional alternates authorized 
to be nominated for each vacancy at the 
Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies; 

H.R. 15789. An act to amend section 2306 
of title 10, United States Code, to author- 
ize certain contracts for services and re- 
lated supplies to extend beyond 1 year; 

H.R. 17024. An act to repeal section 1727 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to per- 
mit prosecution of postal employees for fail- 
ure to remit postage due collections, under 
the postal embezzlement statute, section 
1711 of title 18, United States Code; and 

H.R. 17320. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant an easement 
over certain lands to the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway Co. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 16703. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 16703) entitled “An act 
to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. THurmonp, and Mr. TOWER 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15189) entitled “An act 
to authorize appropriations for certain 
maritime programs of the Department 
of Commerce,” disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked 
by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Macnuson, Mr. Hart, Mr. BREWSTER, 
Mr. GRIFFIN, and Mr. Prouty to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3672. An act to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for additional po- 
sitions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18; to 
promote the efficient use of the revolving 
fund of the Civil Service Commission; and 
for other purposes. 


RABBI JACOB HANDLER 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the gs of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
honor and privilege today to have in the 
Chamber to offer the prayer, Rev. Jacob 
Handler, rabbi of Temple Beth-Israel, 
Providence, R. I. 

The congregation of Temple Beth-Is- 
rael, and indeed the entire community, 
are proud of the tireless efforts, warmth, 
and determination of Rabbi Handler. 

He has activated his congregation, ex- 
panded his facilities, and has engaged his 
people in the community to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

Recently his temple suffered a disas- 
trous fire, but the rabbi and his members 
are men of great courage, and together 
they will rebuild. 

Iam proud that he could join us today. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS, UNTIL MID- 
NIGHT JUNE 27, 1968, TO FILE RE- 
PORT ON DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1969 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations may have until midnight 
Thursday, June 27, 1968, to file a report 
on the Department of Transportation 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1969. 

Mr. MINSHALL reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROVER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 209] 

Blanton Holland Pike 
Bow Jacobs Price, Tex. 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Mo. Pucinski 
Button Karsten Resnick 
Edwards,La. Kornegay Sullivan 
Evins,Tenn. Latta Teague, Tex. 
Fallon Long, La. Thompson, N. g. 
Ford, Gerald R. Mayne Wright 
Ford, Nedzi 

Wiliam D. O'Hara, Mich. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 403 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Sar under the call were 
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IMMIGRATION HEARINGS 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1 the Immigration Act of 1965 will be- 
come completely effective and those 
countries which previously had reserve 
numbers that were more generous than 
their needs required will have to compete 
with the rest of the world in getting one 
of the 170,000 numbers. 

Representatives of Irish, English, and 
German organizations, the nationals of 
which countries will be most affected by 
this change, have asked for the opportu- 
nity to be heard on various proposals to 
modify the impact of this law on such 
countries. Accordingly, I have scheduled 
open hearings on July 3 at 10 a.m. I in- 
vite members of these or similar organi- 
zations to appear and testify, and those 
who may not be in a position to testify, 
to submit their views in writing. 

The record of hearings will be kept 
open for 5 days to receive comment of 
representatives of such organizations 
who may not be in position to testify. 


THE LATE SENATOR ROBERT 
FRANCIS KENNEDY 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is little that we can say here 
today that will diminish the terrible loss 
the Kennedy family, our Government, 
and our people suffer through the 
wanton slaying of Senator ROBERT FRAN- 
cis KENNEDY earlier this month. What 
words do we have that can convey the 
shock, the numbness? What words do we 
have that can convey our feelings to this 
once again sorely tried family? We can 
only say, as do all Americans and people 
the world over, that our hearts and our 
prayers go out to them. 

But we can add, Mr. Speaker, in an- 
swer to those who say we are a sick so- 
ciety, that ROBERT KENNEDY and his 
brother, John, before him were the spirit 
of America, not the senseless assassins 
who struck them down. To be sure there 
is a degree of sickness in our society, but 
that does not mean that society itself is 
sick in its entirety. Any society that can 
produce a family capable of the warmth, 
compassion, leadership and moral integ- 
rity demonstrated by the Kennedys has 
much to be said in its behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, to those of us who have 
been privileged to intimately know the 
late Rosert KENNEDY and his brother, 
John, this day is too fraught with emo- 
tion to continue overlong. May I just say 
that Mrs. Rooney and I extend our hearts 
and prayers to Ethel, all the children, 
and the entire Joseph Kennedy family. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1969 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 18037) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 18037, with 
Mr. HouiFretp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 19, on page 13 
of the bill, and there was pending an 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CoHEeLan]. Without objec- 
tion, the Clerk will again report the 
amendment of the gentleman from 
California. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COHELAN: On 
page 13, line 11, after titles II and III, insert 
„VIII“ and on line 13 add “$30,000,000" to 
the first sum appearing in that line, and 
after that sum insert “of which $30,000,000 
shall be for dropout prevention projects,“. 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield for a brief question? 

Mrs, HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
personally appreciate it, and I believe 
other members of the committee would 
appreciate it, if in the gentleman’s dis- 
cussion he would discuss what kind of 
prevention projects he has specifically in 
mind for expenditure of the $30 million. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman and I am very pleased with 
the comment the gentleman made yes- 
terday. It was precisely with that in mind 
that I developed these preliminary re- 
marks. I would refer you to page 318, 
part 3 of the hearings. 

Iam grateful to the gentlewoman from 
Washington for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday, just before 
the Committee rose, I introduced an 
amendment to the appropriation for 
elementary and secondary education pro- 
grams to restore the $30 million re- 
quested in the President's budget for ex- 
perimental programs to prevent young- 
sters from dropping out of school before 
they complete their public education, 

The figures on the numbers of stu- 
dents in low-income areas who do not 
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finish high school are grim—and start- 
ling. Forty-three out of every one hun- 
dred pupils in the seventh grade in 
schools qualifying for ESEA do not com- 
plete high school. These same under- 
educated youngsters are the ones who 
have the toughest time finding and hold- 
ing jobs. They are the same ones who 
are least likely to be able to support 
their families unaided by public assist- 
ance. They are the same ones who in 
later years we will have to spend billions 
of dollars to retrain to make them self- 
sufficient in our increasingly sophisti- 
cated technological society. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee yester- 
day took the floor to endorse the fund- 
ing of this dropout-prevention program. 
I believe that the need for this type of 
experimental program is clear. 

Now, yesterday I listened to the argu- 
ments of my colleagues that we were ina 
tight fiscal situation and that, accord- 
ingly, the distinguished committee, of 
which I am a member, has adopted a pol- 
icy of not funding new programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the policy 
of starting no new programs is an affront 
to the judgment and intelligence of this 
body. In this Congress last year we passed 
legislation to authorize a dropout-pre- 
vention program. At that time it was the 
considered judgment of the majority of 
the Members of both the House and the 
Senate that a dropout-prevention pro- 
gram was needed. Now the Appropria- 
tions Committee tells us that it is not 
needed because it is new. 

The answer, gentlemen, is that the new 
programs are enacted because it is our 
judgment that they are needed to deal 
with the most urgent and most pressing 
problems we face. If the old programs 
which we are funding were adequate to 
do the job we would need no new pro- 
grams, It is because the old programs are 
not adequate that we need new ones. To 
deny the new programs funds is to say 
that we are satisfied with the status quo, 
eee which I know very well we are 
not. 

Accordingly, I urge you to consider 
carefully the proposition that we will 
fund no new programs this year. These 
new programs may be the ones best de- 
signed to meet this year’s problems. 

Mr, Chairman, the dropout program, 
which will not be funded unless we adopt 
my amendment, is well conceived. It 
is the child of the Congress, but it has 
been enlarged upon by the Office of Ed- 
ucation. As it is now contemplated it 
would finance a small number of proj- 
ects, each with a substantial amount. 
Plans would be drawn in concert by 
local, State, and Federal experts and ad- 
ministrators. Projects would employ a 
variety of approaches and would be de- 
signed to be duplicated if they proved 
successful after extensive evaluation. 

Mr. Chairman, over 1 million young- 
sters drop out of school each year. Sen- 
sible action now will prevent this waste 
of human resources. 

I most strongly urge the adoption of 
my amendment to restore the $30 million 
for student retention. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
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Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I asked the gentleman to 
yield merely to seek a clarification. The 
gentleman said, I believe, that 43 per- 
cent of those youngsters who qualify for 
assistance who are in the seventh grade 
drop out before finishing high school. 
What percentage of the total number of 
students is that; can the gentleman tell 
me? 

Mr. COHELAN. What I said was: “43 
out of every 100 pupils in the seventh 
grade in schools qualifying for ESEA do 
not complete high school.” This data is 
from the hearings. I refer the gentleman 
to the hearings for further details. I feel 
he will be depressed by what he finds 
and will want to take appropriate action. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
— a point of order. I have the 


3 COH ELAN. I am sorry. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I am 
delighted to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply disturbed by the bill before us 
today to appropriate funds for education 
in the United States. I am disturbed be- 
cause the amount of funds proposed is 
profoundly inadequate to meet the Na- 
tion’s needs. It is significantly less than 
we appropriated last year. Unquestion- 
ably, in passing this bill we will be taking 
a major step backward in solving the 
Nation’s problems. 

As we all know, education is the chief 
investment we have to make in our coun- 
try’s future. It distinguishes a backward 
society from a civilized society. In this 
bill, we are refusing an investment in our 
future. It is an economy to make, but one 
day the bill will come due and we will pay 
heavily in interest. 

Every facet of the Nation’s education 
program has been cut back. Who are we 
cheating but ourselves? This bill is our 
answer to the false economy that Mem- 
bers of this body thrust upon us as the 
price of a tax surcharge law. I say with 
the utmost feeling that it was a mistake 
to require the budget cut of $6 billion. I 
am sure we will have to redeem it many 
times over because of our shortsighted- 
ness. 

Mr. Chairman, I am troubled not 
only by the cuts in aid to primary and 
secondary education, I am grieved that 
no funds have been made available for 
bilingual education when experience has 
already shown how valuable this program 
was. I was one of the original sponsors 
of this important program to benefit the 
poor and minority groups where the lan- 
guage barrier has been an obstacle to 
their education. 

I am equally disappointed that funds 
were cut for training and rehabilitation 
of the handicapped, the very kind of pro- 
gram that has brought substantial re- 
turns in our investment and has made 
dignified income earners out of persons 
who were burdens of the economy. 

Mr. Chairman, I am most hopeful the 
other body will take action to restore cuts 
in funds for education which this body 
has unwisely failed to restore. 
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Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, I share the 
same concern as the gentleman who 
offered this amendment. We want to do 
everything we can within limitations and 
within our ability to stop dropouts. 
There are many other things we would 
like to attempt. Mind you, there is plenty 
of money in here. All of this bill is 
aimed—I say all of it—most of it is 
aimed at dropouts, poverty, heart cases, 
cancer, stroke, education, old-age assist- 
ance—you name it—and it is just chock 
full of all of the most appealing pro- 
grams you can think of. 

Well, they have been jumping on our 
committee saying that we have not been 
generous enough. Well, you know, we 
have one of the most generous subcom- 
mittee chairmen in this House. If you 
look at this bill, you will see last year 
this bill contained $13 billion. This year 
this committee approved $3 billion more. 
Now, my subcommittee chairman says 
no one comprehends what $1 billion is. 
Well, maybe I can help you a little bit. 

A stack of $1,000 bills amounting to 
$1 million is just about 8 inches high. A 
stack of $1,000 bills amounting to $1 
billion is as high as the Washington 
Monument. We have added enough 
stacks of these $1,000 bills to this bill 
already. We have added over $2 billion, 
or over two of those stacks just in health, 
in education, and in welfare alone. I tell 
you that when we are all talking about 
priorities. There are some of these things 
that I would like to have had more money 
in, too. There are some, of course, that 
I do not think should have had as much 
as they received, but this has been a 
thoroughly considered bill. If you want to 
add on, go right ahead. And, mind you, 
everything you are going to offer is go- 
ing to be appealing, of course. 

Some of my kids would like to have 
some things that are appealing, but I 
cannot afford it. We cannot afford to 
take on every program for every little 
item such as special dropouts. You could 
come up with a special program for 
teaching children how to eat properly 
and quit buying gum and candy on their 
lunch hour. You can hire people to see 
that they ate properly at noon. You can 
think of all sorts of programs. There is 
no limitation on it. All of this bill is 
aimed at dropouts. There is no limitation 
in the old programs. They have plenty of 
flexibility to try if they want to. If the 
old methods that they have been using 
are wrong, they can try new methods 
with the money they have in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to remind you, 
just as you have been reminded all dur- 
ing the consideration of this bill, we are 
faced with living up to what we voted a 
few days ago, namely, to cut down on 
expenditures; to cut down by $6 billion 
worth of expenditures. You are not go- 
ing to do it if you just go for every ap- 
pealing thing that comes along and keep 
adding money to this bill. 

I urge defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
this committee and I probably should not 
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be talking, but I think there are some 
things that should be said. 

Every time I hear the word “dropout” 
there seems to be an implication there 
that it is the child’s fault. I do not know 
seriously how many of us really believe 
that any boy or girl wants to be a drop- 
out. Have we ever thought that maybe it 
is the fault of the system? Have we ever 
thought that maybe it is the fault of 
the teacher? Well, I have recently been 
exposed to one of the most dramatic 
learning experiments that is occurring in 
the United States of America, right here 
in Washington, D.C. 

I am amazed to note that this com- 
mittee has not referred to it and has 
said nothing in the report about it. I am 
shocked beyond belief to be informed 
that no money is available for its further 
implementation. 

This program is conducted at the Na- 
tional Training School for Boys where 
they took not only dropouts but dropouts 
who were classified as delinquents, if you 
will, boys who not only were out of school 
but were institutionalized. 

They started the program back in 
1965. They had a school right in the 
institution but with a different system 
than that used in the local school sys- 
tems. This was conducted by a private 
organization known as the Institute for 
Behavioral Research. The basic concept 
which was followed in the learning proc- 
ess is based on a principle I have be- 
lieved is basic to America. This concept 
is that the boy does not get anything 
for nothing. He does not get anything 
unless he works for it. 

This new concept of the learning proc- 
ess has been highly productive in that 
the youngsters start at their proper edu- 
cational level and succeed from the be- 

nin is steady 

Mr. Chairman, this program is so 
dramatic that I recommend it to all of 
you for your consideration. 

The program involved 18 boys part 
time at a cost of $32,000 for 8 months. 
This program was so successful that the 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare gave them $76,000 to publish 
their findings. It proved to be so good 
that they gave an additional $200,000 
to start a new program with 40 boys. 
Now here is the thing that is so dramatic 
with reference to this completely new 
program. With the 40 boys there was 
expected to be 28-percent recidivism and 
they actually had in the two groups only 
three boys who went back to their pre- 
vious problems of life. The rest are main- 
taining their educational growth and 
progress. 

Mr. Chairman, every other boy in that 
program except those three—the dropout 
and the delinquent—is back in school 
doing his job. Now in spite of this initial 
success I am informed that this private 
organization cannot get enough money 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to publish the results 
of that second project and that they 
have had to expend $60,000 of their own 
money to do so. 

It seems to me—and I address my re- 
marks particularly to the chairman of 
this committee—if these facts as I have 
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given them are correct, then we do not 
have to experiment with $200 million 
more in finding ways to stop dropouts. 
We have a way. Let us implement it. 

Why do we not spend the money im- 
plementing something that has been 
successful throughout this country? 

I am informed that there are 26 simi- 
lar projects throughout the country that 
are successful. Why not increase this 
number a hundredfold. 

Recently, at the University of Stanford 
and other universities, symposiums took 
place where able and learned men dis- 
cussed the problem in great detail. Per- 
haps I am overly simplifying but it seems 
to me that the people who are running 
the educational system in the United 
States, the people in charge of spending 
the money we appropriate are spending 
it under the old theory and the old prin- 
ciples and they are spending it in defend- 
ing the type of education in the United 
States that has really produced or at 
the very least permitted the dropout in 
our country. We can, we should, we must 
do better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, every time I rise it 
seems that I rise to oppose an amend- 
ment. 

Now, every time one of these agencies 
of the Government happens to strike 
upon a popular program, I recall at once 
the words of my friend Jimmy Durante: 
“Everybody wants to get into the act.” 

Mr. Chairman, I know at least a dozen 
agencies that are now conducting train- 
ing programs. Another—a few years ago 
family planning was tabu—tabu—and 
now there are at least a dozen Federal 
agencies with programs for family plan- 
ning; just to use a couple of examples. 

No one, beginning with me, wants to 
argue against the desirability of keeping 
able children in school until they finish 
their education, no one. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, will you look at the programs that 
we have. In the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity we have Upward Bound, we 
have the inschool and summer programs 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps—all 
aimed at preventing dropouts. 

Right in the Office of Education we 
have antidropout programs under title 
I. Funds are being spent for food serv- 
ice, health service, clothing, anything 
that is needed for the disadvantaged 
children to help them stay in school. 

In the justifications of this Office—and 
I will not take time to read them now, 
they are on page 278 of part 3 of our 
hearings—there is a most eloquent state- 
ment of the effectiveness of still another 
program of the Office of Education that 
prevents dropouts. These words are out 
of their own mouth. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that this 
amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CAREY 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. CAREY: On page 
13 line 13 strike out “$257,626,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof, “$306,860,000"; and on the 
same line strike out, “$50,000,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof 899, 234.000“. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Carey] is recognized. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
state to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop ! that some- 
thing went wrong with the type casting 
because I find myself playing a different 
character today. 

Iam actually suggesting here a reduc- 
tion in title II which is the textbook 
title, the only provision in the bill which 
provides textbooks, the indispensable in- 
struments of learning for all our chil- 
dren in all the schools of America. 

I am accepting a reduction in the 
original funding of this title to give effect 
to the 10-percent reduction across the 
board—that is the $10 billion reduction 
across the board which the House voted 
last week. Giving effect to that, it would 
bring this title down to some $99 million. 

However, what has happened is this. 
Because of the Bureau of the Budget’s 
myopic approach to education, they 
slashed—they meataxed this title and 
actually reduced it by more than $50 
million. 

I commend the subcommittee mem- 
bers because they demurred to this ac- 
tion. They saw that this was a cut which 
should not have been assessed against 
such a narrow section of the bill and cut 
so deeply into the proven effectiveness of 
the textbook program. So they restored 
to this program some $4 million. 

Now all I ask the subcommittee to do 
is to bring this cut into consonance with 
the rest of the bill. 

Nowhere in this bill do we find a cut 
of 50 percent. Why assess it against this 
popular program? What is so offensive 
about this program that it should be 
slashed to the level we find in the bill 
today? 

This is the one program that goes to 
benefit not only the public schools but 
the nonpublic schools. 

Is this not discriminatory, vindictive, 
and punitive against the children of the 
nonpublic schools? 

This kind of action was never taken in 
the history of the program—why so to- 
day? 

Is this the time in the history of educa- 
tion in this country when we should 
swing a meatax at mathematics and a 
cleaver at Chaucer and a hatchet at 
Homer? 

Do we not want children to have 
modern textbooks? 

What will this bill do? This bill by 
its present funding will provide one- 
fourth of the cost of textbooks per child. 

In 1965 the textbooks in this country 
and the library resources were in a very 
serious shortage and we sought to allevi- 
ate this through this bill. That condition 
still exists. 

In the course of our studies, we found 
that it cost $4 to $6 for a modern text- 
book or film strip. 

The funding in this bill at this level 
would only provide 25 percent of the cost 
of a book per child or one-fourth of a 
film strip. 
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Is that all we can afford for our chil- 
dren? 

Why should we assess this kind of a 
cut against a popular program? 

No one in education criticised this pro- 
gram. It received the universal endorse- 
ment of educators. 

Throughout the testimony brought out 
before this subcommittee, the hearings 
are replete with the endorsement of edu- 
cation. There is not one word of criti- 
cism and not one word about surplus 
spending and not one word said about 
waste. 

Yet, this program has become the vic- 
=a of the most severe cut in the entire 

How is this to be justified, I ask the 
subcommittee? You have already dis- 
puted the Bureau of the Budget. You in- 
dicated they underfunded the program 
and you made up $4 million. Why not 
now buy one book for each child who 
needs it and not one-fourth of a book. 

This is unrealistic funding. 

This is one program that is admin- 
istered totally by the States. The States 
have indicated that they know how to 
use this money. 

Why are we trying to balance the ledg- 
ers of Government by depriving our 
children of the books they need? 

Do you really mean that you want to 
take the textbooks away from those to 
whom you gave them last year? That is 
what this cut will do. 

Are you losing faith in the confidence 
and the ability of our American pub- 
lishers to bring good education into the 
hands of our children? 

I know that the Bureau of the Budget 
took an unwise action. This is not the 
first time in history that this subcommit- 
tee has reversed the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

I ask the members of the committee 
to disown this action of the Bureau of the 
Budget and endorse the wise action of 
the subcommittee and bring this bill up 
to realistic funding. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carey] for 
offering his amendment to title II, which 
has worked so well. The amendment 
would restore $54 million, up to the 
present fiscal 1968 funding level. That 
is all the amendment would do. 

Mr. CAREY. If I might interrupt, let 
me point out to the distinguished chair- 
man that I have been supporting a cut. 
I do not go up to the full funding. I 
should like to assure the members of the 
committee that the amendment is in 
keeping with the reduction voted by the 
House last week. 

Mr. Chairman, 3 years ago the House 
of Representatives enacted the landmark 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, a significant piece of legislation that 
uplifted—on all levels—many different 
areas of American education in this 
country. 

All of us are, I am sure, familiar with 
the impact of this bill in each of our 
congressional districts and the many ac- 
complishments seen throughout this 
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country in alleviating the burdensome 
needs of school districts, in helping to 
buy school library resources and text- 
books, in providing funds for supplemen- 
tary educational centers and services, 
and in other areas. 

Today, I rise to appeal to the Members 
of this body to restore the full funding 
for title II of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, a vital component 
of the original ESEA measure signed 
into public law in the spring of 1965. 

The Committee on Appropriations 
added $4 million over the President’s 
budget estimate for school library re- 
sources under title II, it is true, and this 
fact should be appreciated. But I would 
like to point out today that in the previ- 
ous fiscal year a total figure of $99.234 
million provided funds to all 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

These funds were used wisely to al- 
leviate—all across the country—the 
widespread lack of school library re- 
sources, textbooks, and other materials 
essential for an effective program of in- 
struction in many elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Nearly one-third of the 
children in this country’s public and 
private schools go to schools without 
libraries and it is further estimated that, 
despite the recent boom in educational 
spending, large numbers of children are 
also without enough audiovisual ma- 
terials and up-to-date textbooks. 

All of us realize these facts and, yet, 
the cutback to $46 million in the Pres- 
ident’s budget message which the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations raised to $50 
million is a step in the right direction. 
But this figure is still slightly over $49 
million below the previous year’s spend- 
ing. 

If accepted on a national level, the 
reduction in the title II appropriation 
for the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act would reduce the present 
participation to 85 cents per schoolchild 
in this country. The average book or 
filmstrip—the kinds which have been 
purchased by States with their title II 
allotments—ranges in cost from $4 to $6. 

During the past 3 years of its exist- 
ence, the title II program averaged the 
$100 million figure I previously men- 
tioned, and it is estimated that 1% 
books per child were made available for 
use nationally. 

In 1965, national needs indicated that 
425 million volumes costing over $2 bil- 
lion were needed in public schools con- 
taining centralized librarians simply to 
meet minimum American Library As- 
sociation standards. 

In addition, the cutback in title II ap- 
propriations will sharply curtail the fine 
services to elementary and secondary 
schools throughout this country which 
our various State departments of educa- 
tion or public instruction have begun. 

It is fine for us to take the position 
that our States and local governmental 
units need help and that this help in 
the case of title II, has been provided. 
For us to abruptly withdraw or curtail 
some of the services would hinder the 
development of programs begun by those 
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States which have been able, for the first 
time, to employ State school library and 
audiovisual supervisors. 

States with low population and large 
rural areas, particularly in the West and 
New England, will be unable to continue 
services at a meaningful level, too. 

Finally, many additional States have 
begun demonstration projects for the 
education of teachers and to stimulate 
library development under their title II 
allotment. 

Several State departments of educa- 
tion have indicated that they will be 
forced to discontinue support of these 
projects which have affected improve- 
ment in classroom instruction and serv- 
ices to children to a remarkable degree. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, one addition- 
al comment which I hope will draw all of 
the Members’ attention to the need for 
supporting any move to restore to the 
previous fiscal year’s appropriation level 
the title II appropriation. 

I have mentioned the direct benefits of 
title II but we should not overlook the 
indirect benefits accruing from the title 
I program under the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Many local, 
public, and private efforts have been 
stimulated by the availability of title II 
materials. Communities have increased 
funds for library development, provid- 
ing facilities, staff, equipment, and in- 
creased budgets for library materials. 

All of these ultimately benefit the Na- 
tion while, at the same time, giving the 
children in our schools greater access to 
a larger quantity of instructional mate- 
rials of high quality. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

My friend from New York—and he is 
my friend—is a very subtle, a very clever 
Irishman. Now he is for a cut. I do not 
know if the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BrapemAs] is here, but you must 
beware of Greeks bearing that kind of 
gift, believe me. 

This subcommittee went out of its way, 
I am pleased to say, for a change to add 
$4 million above the budget request to 
make this $50 million. When they did, I 
nearly fell off the chair. It was unani- 
mous. 

Now my friend, this very brilliant pro- 
fessor from New York, wants to double 
this figure. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much if 
the administration will even spend the 
$4 million that the committee added, 
and to think for a fleeting moment that 
the administration would spend this 
double amount goes beyond the bounds 
of possibility. So I feel that under all the 
circumstances, in view of what I have 
just told you, you cannot possibly vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

In debate on the amendment we 
should keep in mind that last year’s 
appropriation for title L was over $104 
million and that more than $99 million 
was obligated. I think the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania will agree with me 
that there is nothing sacrosanct about 
the Bureau of the Budget. They are 
not infallible. They make mistakes the 
same as anyone else, and a grave error 
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was made in requesting only $46 million 
for 1969. The request does not take into 
consideration the level of support last 
year nor the great needs across the 
country. 

It is true that the bill provides $4 
million more than the request but I say 
to the committee in good faith that 
this is merely a camouflage to cover up 
the fact the level of support is being 
reduced by 50 percent. A $50-million 
appropriation this year when compared 
with an expenditure of $99 million last 
year is completely unrealistic. 

If we are going to help needy young- 
sters in the ghettos, in poor rural com- 
munities, in the poorest school districts 
in this Nation, we must provide ade- 
quate funds. This amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, must be adopted. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I invite any Member in 
this Chamber on any side of the aisle to 
go to the phone and call his school ad- 
ministrators, and he will find the most 
successful part of the program is title II 
and the book program. There is not a 
school in this country that has not bene- 
fited from this program. 

As we walk through our districts and 
talk to our people, we will find this is 
the program they place higher than any 
other aspect. For us here not to meet the 
needs of these communities is just ab- 
solutely unthinkable. I do hope the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is accepted by the 
House. It is a meritorious amendment. 
We need these books and this help. 

If there is the slightest doubt in the 
mind of anyone, I suggest he go to the 
telephone and call his administrators 
and ask them if the book program, title 
II, is not the most successful part of the 
program. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKTI. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I sought 
this time to ask a question of my col- 
league from New York. In line with the 
gentleman’s amendment, is it not true 
his amendment is in line with our most 
recent Supreme Court decision in an 
endeavor to supply textbooks to those 
private schools? 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tlewoman from New York makes an ex- 
cellent point. The legal analog of this 
title—I was the author of this title—was 
tested in the most recent church-state 
decision of the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Justice White read the decision saying 
the lending of textbooks was clearly 
within the provisions of the first amend- 
ment, was legal, and was upheld. So, in 
a sense, this section is unique in that it 
has been placed before the court and 
endorsed by the court as constitutional. 

Now that we have full confidence in 
the constitutionality of the title, I would 
like someone to explain why they endorse 
the action of the Bureau of the Budget 
by cutting this one title of the bill. 

As the gentleman from Illinois stated, 
this is the binding tie that has put to- 
gether a partnership between the public 
and the parochial schools and is one 
title by which every child receives some 
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Federal aid. It is for all children and for 
each child in this country. In this, we tell 
the children, “We want you to learn 
about mathematics and here is the book. 
We want you to learn about history, and 
here is the history text. We want you to 
improve education in all sciences. Here 
are the science textbooks.” 

This title was originally put into the 
education package under the leadership 
of former Secretary John Gardner, be- 
cause educators found a deplorable state 
existing in our country in terms of H- 
braries and textbooks in the elementary 
schools. We are disputing that finding 
by this cut. 

I go along with a cut which is consist- 
ent with the action of the House last 
week, but I think it is a vote of no con- 
fidence in the educational system of this 
country to say we are not going to give 
children the textbooks we gave them last 
year. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says 
the Office of Education will not spend 
the money. That Office found it possible 
to spend $99 million last year, and they 
have no alternative here, because this 
depends on the Federal-State grant for- 
mula system. The Federal Government 
cannot withhold it. When the gentleman 
says the Federal Government will not 
spend the money, this is not accurate. 
The formula in the bill provides for eligi- 
bility, and once they introduce this eligi- 
bility formula, the Office of Education is 
not in a position to withhold funds. If 
we vote $99 million today, there will be 
$99 million in textbooks in the States in 
the beginning of the school year. If not, 
there will bo 50-percent less textbooks 
from the Federal Government. We spent 
$104 million in 1966, $104 million in 1967, 
and $99 million in 1968. Why do we say 
now we can get along, in a growing coun- 
try with more children seeking educa- 
tion, with half that much? It is not in 
conformity with our aims in education. 
I plead with the committee to restore 
the cuts as of last year for the sake of 
all who read and seek books. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I hope this will be a test vote in the 
House to see whether we should back the 
Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of title I£ and move to strike the 
requisite number of words. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. With reference to the Su- 
preme Court decision on this subject, I 
am reminded of the time when Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes was the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Massa- 
chusetts—that is their supreme court— 
and a lawyer appeared before the su- 
preme court and made a point, as I 
thought I made, and Mr. Holmes said, 
“That is not the law.” The lawyer quite 
properly said, “It was until Your Honor 
spoke.” 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, title II is 
an outstanding program. I believe it has 
worked well in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. However, we 
have increased this appropriation over 


and above the President’s recommenda- 
tion by $4 million in an amendment 
which I offered in the committee. This 
account is the only account which we 
increased above the recommendation of 
the President and of the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Merely adopting an amendment with 
more money in it will not assure more 
money for the schools, because I can as- 
sure my colleagues here on the floor of 
the House today that the Bureau of the 
Budget has already put out instructions 
to every department in Government that 
regardless of the action of Congress no 
department will expend at a greater rate 
than was recommended to the Congress 
by the President in his budget submission 
on the 21st of January. 

Even the $4 million which was added 
in committee by the amendment which I 
offered will not be expended under this 
program, but I thought it was symbolic 
to go ahead and provide for this $4 mil- 
lion increase, from $46 million to $50 mil- 
lion on this program which was working 
so well. 

It is unfortunate that the $4 million 
will not be allocated, but I assure the 
gentleman from New York that it will 
not be allocated. The instructions have 
already gone to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to the 
Office of Education, that no expenditures 
will be made above the budget level, and 
this program will be further curtailed 
and reduced under the terms of the bill 
which was passed here last week on 
Thursday. 

It would be pure folly for us to come 
back here on Wednesday of this week and 
say that we did not mean what we said 
in the instructions we gave the execu- 
tive branch; to cut $6 billion off ex- 
penditures, to cut $10 billion off appro- 
priations, and to cut $8 billion off old 
obligational authority. 

My friends, the amendment I have in 
here is a good amendment. It recognizes 
the position of Congress as different 
from that of the executive branch. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSET. If we were to follow 
the suggestion of the gentleman just 
now, we might as well go home. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not believe so. I 
believe the gentleman should support 
my amendment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not yield at this time. 

I hope the gentleman will support this 
bill and will support my amendment. I 
will state to the gentleman that even 
this $4 million will never be released 
during fiscal year 1969. 

It just seems to me we make a mockery 
out of our actions of last Thursday by 
going beyond the $4 million figure which 
the committee has agreed to, in recog- 
nizing that this is an important pro- 
gram. I hope that this Committee will 
support the position of the Subcommit- 
tee on Labor, and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LAIRD. I will be happy to yield 
at this time to the gentleman from U- 
linois [Mr. Yates], a member of our 
committee. 

Mr, YATES. I do not know why we 
are legislating on this floor if the gentle- 
man’s point is correct. I gather from 
what he says that what we are doing is 
a charade, that we are engaging in a 
mock process that has no meaning. I 
cannot believe we are considering a bill 
that will have no significance or mean- 
ing, I cannot accept that what is going 
to happen will be determined solely by 
— Pran of the Budget and the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that I regret much of what 
you say may be true, because in this bill 
we are only providing for an expendi- 
ture reduction of $450 million. If we 
are going to make the $6-billion reduc- 
tion that we told the President we must, 
then perhaps it is somewhat of a cha- 
rade, because you will never get the $6- 
billion reduction out of the appropria- 
tions bills, at this rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carry]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Carey) there 
were—ayes 37, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, before we leave the 
subject of the Office of Education, I un- 
derstand—and I hope someone will cor- 
rect me if I am wrong in this—the ap- 
propriation for HEW is $1.3 billion. Or is 
that just for th Office of Education? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That is just for 
education. In fact, it is just elementary 
and secondary education. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

In view of that enormous expenditure, 
I was amazed to read—and it only came 
out a few days ago—the report of the 
Fountain subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations of the 
holding of educational innovation semi- 
nars in Hawaii. It seems that, beginning 
in July 1967, and running through the 
month, some 900 to 1,000 people were 
transported from this country to Hawaii 
for the purpose of attending the so- 
called seminars which were held there at 
a cost of at least $250,000 in Federal 
funds. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I will yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman if I have any time 
left when I have made my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that one 
of the innovators suggested our partici- 
pation in another program back in 1966 
and suggested the hire, lease, or rent 
of a train, starting out in the State of 
Maine and going all the way to Alaska, 
with the educational meeting to be held 
on the train from Maine to Alaska. 

Another suggestion for a conference 
was that they charter a boat in New York 
and go through the Panama Canal stop- 
ping en route at such exotic and innova- 
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tive places as Haiti, Puerto Rico, Santa 
Domingo, and Panama. 

Mrs. MINK. Now, Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to say that the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa made a remark that the plans 
for this conference in Hawaii were to go 
from this country to Hawaii and I 
wanted to remind the gentleman from 
Iowa that the State of Hawaii is very 
much a part of this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I did not know I 
called it a foreign country. All I am say- 
ing is that it was a costly mistake to send 
900 to 1,000 people, including relatives of 
some of them, over to the State of 
Hawaii. I am talking about the use of the 
taxpayers’ money to send people to 
Hawaii for this purpose. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, if the dis- 
tinguished gentleman will yield further, 
I would like to state to the gentleman 
that I have read the report to which he 
refers from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. My recollection of the 
figure is that some 700 persons attended 
this conference, 400 of which came as 
part of the Idea Institute which is an in- 
stitute fully funded and paid for by the 
Kettering Foundation at a total expense 
to the Kettering Foundation of $367,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the distinguished 
gentlewoman like to tell the Members of 
the House this afternoon how much in 
Federal funds have been put into the 
Kettering Foundation and the subsidiary 
organization that launched this innova- 
tion conference over in Hawaii, probably 
the most expensive such deal ever per- 
petrated upon the Federal Government? 
I am not speaking against the State of 
Hawaii, but it is a hell of a note that 
we transported some 900 people, includ- 
ing relatives, over to Hawaii for a con- 
ference at the expense of our Govern- 
ment. And apparently the conference 
was held in a segregated school. Is that 
not a fact? 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, that is not a 
fact. It is not segregated. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not a fact that the 
purpose of the school is to perpetuate 
Hawaiian culture and that only native 
Hawaiians are enrolled in the school? 

Mrs, MINK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, if one would 
consider that the Indian schools which 
the Federal Government maintains are 
segregated schools my response to that 
question would have to be Les,“ but we 
have recognized this type of operation 
under the Hawaiian Organic Act, which 
is an act of Congress to educate those 
children in Hawaiian education and lan- 
guage just as we educate children in the 
United States. 

Mr. GROSS. I am in favor of your 
school, segregated school if you want it 
that way, but I am not in favor of the 
expenditure of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars or more to pay the expenses of 900 
or more individuals to attend seminars 
in Hawaii. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, since 
there has been some discussion today of 
a recent report prepared by the Intergov- 
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ernmental Relations Subcommittee con- 
cerning the Hawaiian seminars cospon- 
sored by the Office of Education, I think 
it might be helpful for me to briefly sum- 
marize some of its more significant find- 
ings. 

The report was unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations last week and copies are available 
for those who may be interested in it. 

The committee found that more than a 
quarter of a million dollars in Federal 
funds had been used by the Office of 
Education to finance the Hawaiian sem- 
inars. 

The committee further found that 
most of the money used by the Office of 
Education for the seminars was obtained 
through the “arbitrary and legally ques- 
tionable diversion” of title III funds, 
which were intended by Congress to pro- 
vide supplementary centers and services 
for schoolchildren. 

The report points out that the choice 
of Hawaii instead of a mainland location 
for the seminars resulted in an extra 
5,000 miles of travel for practically all 
participants, as well as other readily 
foreseeable disadvantages, Despite this, 
the committee found, the Hawaiian loca- 
tion was agreed to by officials of the Of- 
fice of Education within a few hours 
after it was first proposed—without any 
evident consideration of the added cost 
and other disadvantages involved. 

The Office of Education claimed that 
the Hawaiian location would not involve 
any extra cost because the C. F. Ketter- 
ing Foundation—which cosponsored the 
seminars—would pay the entire travel 
bill between the west coast and Hawaii 
plus a proportionate share of other costs. 
The alleged agreement was not carried 
out; Kettering officials denied making 
any such agreement, and the Office of 
Education could produce no proof there 
had ever been any such agreement. 

The seminars were attended by ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons, more than 
half of whom were Federal grantees or 
employees of the Office of Education. 
About 400 of those attending were IDEA 
fellows selected by the Kettering Founda- 
tion. 

Federal grantees attending the semi- 
nars paid a $150 “conference fee” to the 
Kettering Foundation, plus another $135 
representing 742 days per diem at $18 
per day. The Kettering Foundation paid 
the Kamehameha Schools—where the 
conference was held—only $10 per day 
for board and room for those attending. 
The total amount received by the Ketter- 
ing Foundation in fees and per diem pay- 
ments was about $147,000; most of this 
amount came from title III funds. 

Although net expenditures by the Ket- 
tering Foundation for the seminars ex- 
ceeded $200,000, these expenditures were 
only about enough to pay the cost of 
chartered planes between the west coast 
and Hawaii and the cost of getting IDEA 
fellows to and from the west coast. Re- 
ceipts from Federal sources were suffi- 
cient to cover almost all other confer- 
ence costs, including board and room for 
IDEA fellows. 

The committee found evidence that 
Office of Education officials had con- 
sistently disregarded established regula- 
tions and procedures in making arrange- 
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ments for the Hawaiian seminars. It 
questioned the propriety and/or legality 
of some conference expenditures, such as 
the payment of $18 per diem for partici- 
pants to stay an extra day in Hawaii on 
which the only scheduled activity was a 
bus tour of Oahu. 

The committee also cited relationships 
between the Kettering Foundation and 
present and former officers and em- 
ployees of the Office of Education which 
it concluded “raise questions concerning 
possible violation of Federal conflict-of- 
interest statutes or disregard of confict- 
of-interest regulations and policies.” 

The report documents the misuse of a 
substantial amount of Federal funds. 
However, the circumstances discussed in 
the report are significant not so much 
because of the amount involved but be- 
cause they disclose the existence of seri- 
ous deficiencies in the manner in which 
the Office of Education has been ex- 
pending public funds. 

I am including with my remarks the 
committee’s formal findings and conclu- 
sions: 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The Office of Education is responsible for 
the proper expenditure of approximately $4 
billion annually—many times the amount 
appropriated for its programs a few years 
ago. It is essential that these funds be ex- 
pended with the greatest possible concern for 
economy and efficiency. 

In this report, the committee has presented 
a thoroughly documented discussion of the 
circumstances involved in the Office of Edu- 
catlon's Hawaiian seminars. These circum- 
stances are significant not so much because 
of the amount of Federal funds involved 
even though it was more than a quarter of 
a million dollars—but because they illus- 
trate the existence of serious deficiencies in 
the manner in which the Office of Education 
is carrying out its responsibilities. 

Results of the subcommittee investiga- 
tion are discussed in detail in the body of 
this report. The committee wishes to empha- 
size the following findings and conclusions: 

1. The subcommittee found no evidence 
that officials of the Office of Education gave 
any serious consideration to the added cost 
and other readily foreseeable disadvantages 
of a Hawaiian location for the proposed semi- 
nars on innovation before they agreed to the 
Hawaiian site. Although the Hawaiian semi- 
nars involved expenditure of more than a 
quarter of a million dollars in Federal funds, 
no cost estimates or other documents show- 
ing advantages and disadvantages of the 
Hawaiian location were prepared before it 
was chosen. The subcommittee investigation 
indicated that the Hawaiian site was agreed 
to by the Office of Education within a few 
hours after it was first proposed. 

2. The committee finds that after-the-fact 
explanation offered by the Office of Educa- 
tion for the choice of Hawaii to be uncon- 
vincing, and in some respects, unbelievable. 
The subcommittee found no evidence to sub- 
stantiate the contention of OE officials that 
the cooperation of the Kettering Foundation 
was dependent upon acceptance of the 
Hawaiian location; on the contrary, the sub- 
committee found that the foundation had 
agreed to cooperate in cosponsoring a series 
of seminars on innovation before the Hawai- 
ian site was ever discussed. Officials of the 
Kettering Foundation denied OE’s allegation 
that there was a “mutual understanding” 
that the foundation would pay 40 percent of 
all seminar expenditures plus the travel bill 
between Hawaii and the mainland. Office of 
Education officials could produce no docu- 
mentary support for their contention that 
such an understanding existed. 
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The subcommittee found the claim by one 
OE official that the Federal Government ac- 
tually saved money by having the seminars 
in Hawaii rather than in Washington to be 
preposterous. 

The subcommittee investigation indicated 
that the most probable reason for selection 
of Hawaii was that it was the personal pref- 
erence of a key member of the Kettering 
Foundation staff. 

3. The selection of Hawali as location for 
the seminars on innovation, instead of Wash- 
ington or some other more convenient loca- 
tion, resulted in substantially increased ex- 
penditures of Federal funds for travel ex- 
penses. It also added an extra 5,000 miles of 
travel for practically all participants, and 
made it necessary for them to use chartered 
planes flying only once a week. The extended 
travel time, plus the 3 days added to the 
length of the seminars when the location 
was moved to Hawail, greatly increased the 
investment of time required by those at- 
tending the seminars and undoubtedly made 
it impossible for others to participate. 

4. In planning and making arrangements 
for the Hawaiian seminars, officials of the 
Office of Education consistently disregarded 
established regulations and procedures and 
displayed a lack of concern for the proper 
conduct of Government business and the 
prudent expenditure of public funds. For 
example: 

(a) Officials responsible for the Hawaiian 
seminars failed to obtain approval of the 
Assistant Commissioner for Administration 
for the seminars, as required by regulations, 
until long after the Office of Education had 
publicly committed itself to cosponsoring 


them 

(b) Officials responsible for the Hawaiian 
seminars consistently failed to obtain legal 
advise before undertaking actions of ques- 
tionable legality; 

(c) Officials responsible for the Hawaiian 
seminars purported to make financial com- 
mitments to the Kettering Foundation and 
to issue instructions to title III grantees 
even though they had no authority to do so. 
These purported commitments and instruc- 
tions were issued without the knowledge or 
approval of the contracting officers whose 
authority was being usurped. 

(d) Three days before the seminars were 
scheduled to begin, the Office of Education 
still had no written agreement with the Ket- 
tering Foundation relating to the seminars; 

(e) Arrangements were made and carried 
out to hold the seminars at Kamehameha 
Schools despite the existence—beginning 
nearly 2 years before—of unresolved allega- 
tions of racial and religious discrimination 
by the schools. The subcommittee investi- 
gation indicated that last-minute legal 
clearance given the arrangements with 
Kamehameha Schools was based on an erro- 
neous understanding of the circumstances 
involved. 

(f) An $18 per diem rate was established 
for federally financed participants attend- 
ing the seminars, although the cost of board 
and room at Kamehameha Schools was 
known to be only $10 per day. 

5. The use of title III funds by the Office 
of Education to finance the Hawaiian semi- 
mars constituted an arbitrary and legally 
questionable diversion of such funds from 
the uses intended and authorized by Con- 
gress. This action was taken without any in- 
quiry as to its legality and without consul- 
tation with the State and local educational 
agencies affected by it. 

6. Relationships between the Kettering 
Foundation and present and former officers 
and employees of the Office of Education 
raise questions concerning possible violation 
of Federal conflict-of-interest statutes or 

of conflict-of-interest regulations 
and policies. Particular circumstances rais- 
ing such questions include: 

(a) Acceptance of free transportation to 
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Hawaii by employees with responsibility for 
awarding grant funds from an organization 
interested in no less than 40 grant applica- 
tions; 

(b) Simultaneous service of Charles F. 
Kettering II as a member of the advisory 
committee which makes recommendations 
on title III policies and grant awards and 
an officer of the Kettering Foundation, which 
received more than $100,000 in fees paid 
from grant funds for the seminars; 

(c) Reported representation of the Ket- 
tering Foundation by a former Associate 
Commissioner of Education immediately 
after his retirement; 

(d) Employment by the foundation, under 
questionable circumstances, of the teenage 
son of an Office of Education official respon- 
sible for negotiations with the foundation 
and the furnishing of free board and room 
to the official himself. Other OE employees 
were permitted to pay only $10 per day for 
board and room while collecting $18 per 
day from the Government. 

7. The subcommittee found some expen- 
ditures incurred in connection with the Ha- 
wailan seminars to be of questionable pro- 
priety and/or legality. These included— 

(a) Payment of $18 per diem each for all 
federally financed participants to stay an 
extra day in Hawaii on which the only sched- 
uled activity was a bus tour of Oahu (a 
total of more than $10,000 was expended for 
bus tours and transportation to Waikiki and 
other scenic spots). 

(b) Expenditure of conference funds for 
attendance of wives and relatives. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For meeting the special educational needs 
of educationally deprived children under 
Title II of the Act of September 30, 1950, as 
amended, $1,064,127,000, for the fiscal year 
1969, of which not to exceed $68,607,000 
shall be available for the purchase of equip- 
ment: Provided, That the aggregate amounts 
otherwise available for grants therefor 
within States shall not be less than 85 per 
centum of the amounts allocated from the 
fiscal year 1968 appropriation to local edu- 
cational agencies in such States for grants: 
Provided further, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be allocated to a State 
agency under paragraphs (5), (6), or (7) 
of section 103 (a] of said Act in excess of 
the amount allocated to such State agency 
for fiscal year 1968: Provided further, That 
no part of this appropriation shall be used 
for the support of schools operated by the 
Federal Government. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Yates: On page 
13, line 22, after the comma, following the 
words “as amended”, strike out “$1,064,- 
127,000" and insert “$1,200,000,000"; and 
after the words fiscal year 1969” on line 23, 
strike out comma and insert period, and 
strike out the remainder of line 23 and lines 
24 and 25; and on page 14 strike out lines 
1 through 9, inclusive. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mi- 
nois? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—and I will not object 
to the request of the gentleman from Il- 
linois—I would say, however, that from 
now on I intend to object to any requests 
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for extensions of time beyond the regular 
time. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman would yield, under the circum- 
stances as I have provided, I would hope 
the gentleman would not object. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I object 
now. However, I may not object at the 
end of the 5 minutes, if I determine the 
worthwhileness of the speech. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois withdraws his request. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment would restore the “tata 
in title I of the $135 million that was 
stricken by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. This is the program that is 
designed to offer financial assistance to 
the ghetto areas of the big cities of our 
Nation, and to impoverished rural areas. 

Every expert on education in this coun- 
try, without exception, every commission, 
like the Kerner Commission which has 
been convened to consider the violence 
occurring in the ghetto areas, has recom- 
mended that special assistance be given 
to such areas. They need it badly. 

In the report of the President's Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, it is stated—and 
this is a good summation of conditions 
in the ghetto areas: 

It has been clearly demonstrated that the 
educational system in the slums is Iess well 
equipped than its nonslum counterpart to 
deal with the built-in learning problems of 
the children who come to it. Schools in the 
slums have the most outdated and dilapi- 
dated buildings, the fewest texts and library 
books, the least experienced full-time 
teachers, the least qualified substitute 
teachers, the most overcrowded classrooms, 
and the least developed counseling and guid- 
ance services in the Nation. 


The report continues: 

Society should of course devote to slum 
schools the resources necessary to make them 
as well equipped and staffed as schools in 
other areas. But if we expect slum schools to 
succeed in their task of education, we must 
give them additional resources so that they 
can attempt to compensate, insofar as pos- 
sible, for various handicaps suffered by the 
slum child—to rescue him from his environ- 
ment. 


Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what 
title I of ESEA aims to do; and yet the 
Committee on Appropriations cut $135 
million from this worthy program. 

The administration’s recommendation, 
to my mind, was incredibly inadequate. 
It recommended only 53 percent of en- 
titlement for this program. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations added insult to 
injury, it compounded the injury sub- 
stantially by cutting that entitlement to 
47 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, this is false economy, 
and make no mistake about it. We are 
either going to furnish adequate funds 
to give our children in all school districts 
a decent education, or else we are going 
to have to pay much larger sums at some 
later date for law enforcement, for 
prisons, or for welfare. 
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Each year the public schools in the 
slum areas of our cities turn out a huge 
number of young people to swell the 
ranks of the uneducated and the unpre- 
pared. All observers agree that our public 
school systems are failing to carry out 
their mission in the urban ghettos. This 
failure continues, and becomes aggra- 
vated through lack of funds to remedy 
the situation. All of us accept as truth 
that adequate education is necessary to 
break the cycle of unemployment and 
dependency from which ghetto children 
now suffer. But how can education be 
provided when funds are reduced as they 
are in this appropriation? 

The dropouts from schools in the slums 
are three to four times as much as the 
rates in the middle-class suburbs. 

The unfortunate fact is, and educators 
have pointed it out that those who grad- 
uate are not prepared for the world that 
awaits them. 

Consider what happens in my own city 
of Chicago. For example, the city of Chi- 
cago makes available per pupil some 
$386. 

In the suburbs surrounding the city— 
Glencoe—there is $638.07 made available. 

Winnetka—$700.40 is made available. 

Wilmette—$534.36 is made available. 

Evanston—$636.48 is made available. 

The list is long for each of the suburbs 
and the sum total is more than twice 
the amount that is made available for 
children in all school areas in Chicago— 
not only in the slums but in other areas 
of the city as well. The impact on slum 
areas is greater than other districts be- 
cause conditions are so much worse. 

Is it any wonder that people are fleeing 
from the city? The flight to the suburbs 
will continue if city schools are not ade- 
quately financed. 

Even the special help that children in 
D ghetto areas need from good teachers 

is lacking, teachers who are perceptive 
and sensitive to the area’s problems. It is 
paradoxical that the areas that need the 
most dedicated teachers lose them to the 
suburban schools that pay higher salaries 
and offer other inducements. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, cutting the 
funds which are made available under 
title I, as the appropriations committee 
has done in this bill, will continue this 
deplorable neglect. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like now to turn 
to another aspect of this problem. Two 
days ago J. Edgar Hoover announced a 
16-percent increase in crime nationwide. 
There is a close relationship between that 
statistic and our failure to take the nec- 
essary means to curb such crime in the 
appropriations bill that we are dealing 
with today. 

It has been said, “Society prepares the 
crime—the criminal commits it.” Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, our reluctance in this Cham- 
ber to approve adequate funds in this bill 
will be reflected at some later time in 
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distorted and embittered personalities. It 
is unfortunate that we insist rather upon 
continuing to rely on stringent laws—to 
place offenders in prison and to keep 
them in prison under the theory that 
punishment for crime is better than the 
prevention of crime, than to go to the 
roots of crime by giving our children a 
good educational environment. 

But authentic crime prevention is 
based on rooting out the causes and help- 
ing our children to become law-abiding 
citizens rather than producing conditions 
that make for offenders against society. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment will 
help furnish additional resources to com- 
pensate in measure for the handicaps 
suffered by our slum children and the 
children in rural areas who live in under- 
privileged places. 

We are faced with two alternatives 
today. We can continue to fight the sti- 
fling atmosphere of the ghetto by meas- 
ures that produce a feedback of more vio- 
lence—as many here want to do—or we 
can address ourselves to the heart of the 
problem through legislation like title I 
of the ESEA which can result in lasting 
results and genuine progress. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment, it does sev- 
eral things. 

As I understand it, one thing it does is 
to remove the prohibition in the language 
of the present bill against any of these 
funds going into Indian schools or other 
federally operated schools; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. YATES. That is true. It does more 
than that—it provides an additional $9 
million with which to take care of the 
underprivileged children in the Indian 
schools. It adds an additional $9 million 
to the amount which was made available 
in the Interior Department appropriation 
bill, as was pointed out so capably by the 
gentlewoman from Washington [Mrs. 
HANSEN] and the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. REIFEL] yesterday, there is 
a need for this. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I agree with the 
gentleman and I support his amendment 
in that particular. 

What is the impact of the gentleman’s 
amendment as to those handicapped 
children in State institutions and other 
children who would be helped by this par- 
ticular program? 

Mr. YATES. I am pleased that the 
gentleman has asked that question. 

My amendment makes available an ad- 
ditional $9 million for children who are 
handicapped, children who are classified 
as juvenile delinquents, children of mi- 
grant workers who are impoverished and 
who do not have any consideration under 
other programs. 

This is a new program that should be 
placed in operation, and my amendment 
would permit it to be done. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I would support that, also, with the 
total sum added. How does the total fig- 
ure compare with the 1968 figure for 
title I? 

Mr. YATES. The amount that is added 
is $135 million, including both of the pro- 
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grams to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred. I think—and the committee can 
correct me if I am wrong—it is my im- 
pression the sum is something like $127 
million below the present funding. Is that 
correct? I yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky for an answer to that question. 

Mr. PERKINS. The amendment 
would raise the amount to $1,200 million, 
which is $9 million above the amount ap- 
propriated for fiscal 1968. 

Mr. YATES. It would raise it $9 mil- 
lion above? 

Mr. PERKINS. It would raise it up to 
the budget request? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct; it would 
raise it up to the budget estimate. 

Mr. PERKINS. And the budget esti- 
mate was $9 million above the figure ap- 
propriated last year. 

Mr. YATES. So the effect of the com- 
mittee’s action is to reduce the appropri- 
ation for 1968’s level by $127 million. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. Right. Mr. Chairman, for 
the sake of millions of children who live 
in this Nation, I urge support of my 
amendment. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LAIRD 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Lamp as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr, 
Yares: On page 13, line 22, strike out “$1,- 
064,127,000” and insert “$1,073,127,000"; and 
on page 14, line 7, after the colon, strike all 
language through line 9. 


Mr, LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, yesterday 
when we debated this particular section 
during general debate, I explained to you 
the reason the committee recommended 
not to fund Federal schools, those schools 
run by the Department of Defense and 
the Department of the Interior with 
ESEA funds. In the mark-up of this bill 
we were under the impression that a 
letter had been sent from our committee 
chairman telling the agencies operating 
Federal schools to include all of their 
appropriations requests in the budget to 
their particular department. 

On checking this matter after the 
debate yesterday, we find that that letter 
went only to the Department of Defense. 
So the Department of Defense, for the 
Defense-operated schools, did include 
in their budget the funds that would be 
needed for remedial reading programs 
and for activities that could be funded 
under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Their funding 
request was considered in the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill. 

But we find that no such notice was 
given to the Department of the Interior. 
In view of that fact, I think in fairness 
these Indian schools that have not been 
put on notice should receive their fund- 
ing under title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act during fiscal 
year 1969. This would be with the under- 
standing that in 1970 these schools will 
be handled in the same fashion as 
the Department of Defense operated 
schools are now handled. Their entire 
budget will be included in the depart- 
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mental request, and the Interior Sub- 
committee on Appropriations will handle 
all of the funding for those Government- 
operated schools in the trust territories 
‘and on the Indian reservations, just 
as the Defense Appropriations Commit- 
tee is handling all of the funding of the 
schools operated by the Department of 
Defense in the 1969 budget request. 

It seems to me that it is better for the 
Department that has the full responsi- 
bility for operating these schools to 
handle all the funding of them. For 1970 
that is the intent of your committee, to 
see that funding of those schools are 
handled on that basis. 

Federal aid programs of a categorical 
nature, whether they be in the elemen- 
tary and secondary education field, or in 
the National Defense Education Act, or 
in any of the other Federal aid to educa- 
tion programs were not devised to take 
care of government-operated schools 
where 100 percent of the budget is sup- 
plied by the Federal Government. 

It was always felt that funding for 
those schools should be handled entirely 
by those departments operating the 
schools. It was surprising to us to find 
title I money was being used in Govern- 
ment-operated schools all over the world. 
This has been stopped in the Department 
of Defense. 

But, in all fairness, the Department of 
Interior was not placed on adequate 
notice. And the subcommittee headed by 
the gentlewoman from Washington and 
the gentleman from South Dakota has 
already recommended cut backs of $4.5 
million on Indian education in the bill 
that passed this House. The Senate com- 
mittee reduced it further. 

In this particular program the Depart- 
ment of Interior was intending that this 
portion of the funding be made from this 
separate source. The Department of In- 
terior was not put on the same notice as 
the Department of Defense. It is the in- 
tention of the committee to clear this up. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, and 
I thank him for recognizing error as far 
the Indian schools are concerned, and 
for offering the substitute amendment. 

I ask the gentleman if the $9 million 
which he is proposing to restore by his 
amendment would also extend to those 
Interior Department institutions that 
are operated in the trust territories, 
such as the Marshall Islands and the 
Marianas? 

Mr. LAIRD. That is correct. That 
would apply to all those operated by 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendments and any 
amendments thereto end in 30 minutes. 
; r PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 

ect. 


The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the pending amend- 
ments and any amendments thereto 
end in 35 minutes. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
the regular order. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I so move. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FLoop) there 
were—ayes 55, noes 39. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Froop and 
Mr. PERKINS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
92, noes 69. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment to restore funds 
to title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. 

Compensatory education is a spear- 
head in the fight against cultural depri- 
vation and the perpetuation of poverty 
in our Nation. 

It is one program which has clearly 
demonstrated its progress toward break- 
ing the cycle of welfare which would 
otherwise claim children who have never 
known, or even heard of, another way 
of life. 

Debate on many of the various meth- 
ods of winning the war on poverty will 
continue. 

But we have at least learned one thing: 
Reaching the children of poverty before 
they have dropped out, before they find 
their way to antisocial behavior, before 
they contribute still further numbers to 
the welfare rolls is a concept few 
thoughtful Americans would reject. 

The Office of Education estimates that 
1 out of every 2 urban children entering 
school in 1970 will be from a disadvan- 
taged background. 

The very magnitude of that figure 
should lead us to discussion on how much 
further we must go in providing educa- 
tion for those youngsters—not on further 
cutting of what we already have. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one point which 
I wish to make especially clear. 

I am not arguing for restoration of a 
massive increase figure. 

I am arguing against cuts which would 
reduce the program to a level under that 
of a year ago. 

I am asking my colleagues to allow 
school districts to continue serving the 
same children they are now serving. 

Without this amendment, children will 
be dropped from existing programs. 

In my own State of California, more 
than 35,000 disadvantaged children would 
lose the services they are now receiving. 

By such action we would have lost not 
only the dollar resources already in- 
vested, but incalculable human resources 
as well. 

In view of the demonstrated success 
of compensatory education, in view of 
the fact that cuts in no way reflected 
on the recognized merits of the program, 
and in view of the fact that this amend- 
ment is consistent with the economy 
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practice which requires holding spend- 
ing at previous levels rather than in- 
creasing it, I strongly urge my col- 
leagues to support restoration of funds 
to title I. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton [Mrs. Hansen]. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois’ amend- 
ment. 

Yesterday, we had a great deal of con- 
versation about the elimination of the 
$9 million for Indian schools in title I 
funds. During the discussion I stated that 
on February 29 when Mr. Zeller, the di- 
rector of Indian education, appeared be- 
fore us—and this is on page 632 of part II 
of the Interior Subcommittee’s hear- 
ings—he stated: 

This summer we expect through Public 
Law 89-10 funds, to run extensive in-service 
training sessions for the teachers themselves, 


In this statement he certainly did not 
indicate that the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs expected any cutoff of Federal 
funds. 

As the result of a telephone call to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, I am informed 
that no one in the Department was ad- 
vised of any possible cut in these funds. 
Further Secretary Udall has authorized 
me to state that “of all funds cut these 
are the worst and most unconscionable.” 

On Monday, April 1, 1968, on page 202 
of part III, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare hearings, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee discussed with 
Mr. Estes, Associate Commissioner for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
the $9 million item which has been elim- 
inated. Following this very short discus- 
sion, there was no indication of any di- 
rective by anyone to cut these funds. 

Yesterday, there was some discussion 
also about what the Interior Subcommit- 
tee had cut. A quotation was given as to 
$9 million. This was entirely incorrect 
and I would suggest that the report of 
our subcommittee be reread. 

On page 11 of this report a total re- 
duction of $9,030,000 recommended for 
all education and welfare services was 
broken down as follows: 

Assistance to pupils in non-Federal schools 
$900,000 for kindergarten cuts leaving $900,- 
000. 

Operation of Federal school facilities, cut 
$2,8'74,000—$850,000 of this related to kinder- 
garten units in existing Bureau schools leav- 
ing $850,000. 


The only large item of decrease in this 
$2,874,000 was $2,024,000 for curriculums 
improvement. 

Other cuts noted to this House were 
entirely in the field of adult education, 
welfare and guidance service, relocation 
and adult vocational training and main- 
tenance of law and order. 

You may see from this that the cuts 
were not sharp and deep and none would 
have been made had not the budget been 
a critical matter and had not the com- 
mittee felt it was probably impossible to 
secure the full number of kindergarten 
teachers. 

Throughout our committee hearings 
several items were discussed over and 
over in the education of our Indian 
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young people. One is the 12.2-percent 
minimum dropout rate in the secondary 
schools. This was as near as the BIA 
could define the dropout, although they 
readily admitted it could go much higher. 

There are appalling statistics as to the 
increasing suicide rate among young In- 
dians. It was felt that more counseling 
and guidance services were imperative 
and that the quality of teaching be im- 
proved. Many Indian youngsters come to 
school without the ability to speak Eng- 
lish, They also lack any cultural asso- 
ciation with the basic concepts of our 
schools. 

These disadvantages show particularly 
when the child goes into the public 
schools and particularly increase when 
they go from a reservation school to a 
public secondary school. 

It has been the consistent desire of 
the committee to improve the quality of 
Indian education so that they have 
equality with children in the public 
schools. This is impossible without rais- 
ing the quality of education and it is in 
this field where the title I money has 
been of intense help. 

A number of the title I projects are 
specifically designed to identify potential 
dropouts and provide the necessary coun- 
seling and encouragement to keep these 
marginal students in school. 

Today, approximately 50,000 Indian 
children, ages 5 through 17, receive some 
$180 per capita to provide the same type 
of enrichment and supplementary serv- 
ice and experience provided to other dis- 
advantaged children of the Nation. 

The cut also spells the elimination of 
remedial, handicapped, and special edu- 
cation programs for the Indian children, 
reduces his linguistic enrichment pro- 
grams and curtails the inservice teacher 
training. 

By this amendment, you have com- 
pletely nullified Public Law 89-10 par- 
ticipation in Indian schools and have 
here restated congressional legislative 
intent. 

On March 6, 1968, the President of 
the United States, so deeply disturbed by 
Indian problems, sent a message to the 
House in which he said, and I quote: 

Since 1961, we have undertaken a substan- 
tial program to improve the 245 Federal In- 
dian schools, which are attended by over 
50,000 children. That effort is now half com- 
pleted. It will continue. 

But good facilities are not enough. 

I am asking the Secretary of the Interior, 
in cooperation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to establish a model 
community school system for Indians. These 
schools will: 

Have the finest teachers, familiar with In- 
dian history, culture, and language. 

Feature and enriched curriculum, special 
guidance and counseling programs, modern 
instruction materials, and a sound program 
to teach English as a second language. 

Serve the local Indian population as a 
community center for activities ranging from 
adult education classes to social gatherings. 

To reach this goal, I propose that the Con- 
gress appropriate $5.5 million to attract and 
hold talented and dedicated teachers at In- 
dian schools and to provide 200 additional 
teachers and other professionals to enrich 
instruction, counseling, and other programs. 

To help make the Indian school a vital 
part of the Indian community, I am directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to establish In- 
dian school boards for Federal Indian schools. 
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School board members—selected by their 
communities—will receive whatever train- 
ing is necessary to enable them to carry out 
their responsibilities. 


We say that we cannot afford this $9 
million for the citizens who once owned 
this land, which we have taken and yet, 
I note that in every foreign aid bill 
passed by this Congress there have been 
sizable amounts of money provided for 
education around the world. We have 
spent money in India, Africa, Southeast 
Asia, and South America for education. 

Listed below are education programs 
financed by AID. These are dollar obli- 
gations directly for educational pro- 


Fiscal year 1965, $131 million; fiscal 
year 1966, $137.4 million; fiscal year 1967, 
$189.3 million; fiscal year 1968, estimated 
at $198.9 million; proposed fiscal year 
1969, $251.9 million; total amount for 4 
years, 1965-68, $656.6 million. 

The total that the United States has 
spent in foreign aid between the years 
1945-67 is a grand total of $122 billion 
and a substantial share of the underde- 
velopment aid is in education. 

If we cannot afford to educate our own, 
to reduce our poverty and illiteracy, then 
I certainly do not think we should be 
spending money abroad in these cate- 
gories. 

I voted for the tax bill and I did it 
knowing full well that the United States 
needed not only a strong defense for our 
bodies, but we needed a strength of our 
people through the role of education. 

Any nation which has spent between 
the years 1945-67 $226,470,000,000 on 
liquor; $131,200,000,000 on cigarettes and 
tobacco products; and $5,500,000,000 on 
the illegal traffic of drugs can afford $9 
million for education of the Indian 
youngsters where the dropout rate and 
the suicide rate are ever increasing. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I strongly 
support the gentleman from Ulinois' 
amendment, for I cannot believe that the 
Indian young people would want me to 
support the substitute amendment and 
thereby refuse the opportunity of an edu- 
cation to the underprivileged children of 
our urban areas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
difference between us here is not one of 
applying the grease where the axle 
squeaks but an honorable disagreement 
without being disagreeable, about how 
effective this majority party old solution 
of “more money and more personnel” 
can be; whether it is a function of the 
Federal Government and the U.S. tax- 
payers based on active accrual of ways 
and means or whether it is a function of 
the respective States of the Union. The 
issue is, whether local boards of educa- 
tion and the various States can best han- 
dle their own foundation and funding 
problems, or be imperiled by national 
bankruptcy which we rapidly approach. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute and in 
support of the Yates amendment. I hope 
the House will be aware of the fact that 
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if you vote for the substitute, you are not 
covering the basic problems which the 
gentleman from Illinois has tried to 
solve. We will destroy program after pro- 
gram all over the country if you do not 
restore this money to title I. In the city 
of Chicago alone you will deny them 
$3.2 million. We talk about systems and 
the fact that you cannot cut the space 
program because we will lose engineers. 
Well, we will lose teachers here if we do 
not restore this money. Gentlemen, when 
you start fooling around with short- 
changing the kids of this country, you are 
asking for social dynamite. I hope we 
will restore this money where it is so 
urgently needed. 

Mr. Chairman, our committee has 
carefully studied these needs and we 
have recommended the authorization of 
this amount of money. 

The Committee on Appropriations has 
already underfunded this program and 
now it is cutting it even more. As a re- 
sult of this action we are only asking for 
trouble in the big cities if we do not go 
along with the Yates amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Re]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of the Yates 
amendment and in opposition to the sub- 
stitute. 

It should be recognized, I believe, by all 
Members that the percentage of the 1968 
appropriation versus the 1968 authoriza- 
tion was only 43 percent. 

The funds in this bill reduces that to 
only 39 percent of the authorization, 
which is $2.7 billion, and only 85 per- 
cent of the 1968 appropriation. 

Mr. Chairman, Commissioner Howe es- 
timates that the $135 million increase 
in this amendment would restore State 
programs to their present levels but 
would result in serious cuts for local edu- 
cational agencies. To fund these local 
units at the same level would require 
about $160 million more due to a 5- to 
8-percent increase in salaries and due to 
the provisions of legislation passed last 
year which require payments for migrant 
children, children in State-supported 
schools, and handicapped children. In 
other words, the program should really 
be funded at $1.6 billion, at the very 
least, in order to be minimally effective, 
and preferably at the full authorization 
of $2.7 billion. 

Under this bill, the children of New 
York State will receive $10 million less 
than they received this fiscal year. New 
York will get $11.7 million less than it 
would have, had the full budget request 
been approved, and $101.6 million below 
the amount authorized. New York City 
alone will suffer a decrease of $1,162,835 
in its allotment from the amount re- 
ceived this year. 

To reduce spending to these levels in 
areas as vital as education is to be blind 
to the needs of America, to underes- 
timate the importance of education to 
our future, and to largely write off those 
children who, usually through little fault 
of their own, cannot learn as easily as 
yours and mine. 

More than 9 million pupils were 
served by title I funds during the last 
school year, at an average cost of only 
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$107 per child. This is not a very large 
figure in itself. But consider also that 
this money often makes a large differ- 
ence— F 

Between being able to read with your 
class and forever remaining 2 or more 
years behind; 

Between realizing that there is more 
to the world than your slum block and 
living out your childhood becoming 
schooled in the ways of the street; 

Between learning to add and never 
understanding even the most simple 
arithmetic. 

In these human terms, in terms of a 
life turned in a better direction, the cost 
is worth it. 

The largest expense in ESEA programs 
is for instruction, or teachers’ salaries, 
which utilize some 65 percent of the 
available funds. These costs are rising as 
teachers’ salaries in general go up. But 
the important point is that it is the dedi- 
cation of teachers willing to work after 
regular school hours and willing to give 
disadvantaged youngsters the extra at- 
tention they need that has made this 
program successful. It is an increased 
cost we must face up to realistically. In 
other words, to fail to move ahead is 
tantamount to moving backwards. We 
cannot stand still. 

I do not think that the Congress has 
ever fully understood the implications of 
the Riot Commission report. That report 
is a documented study; it is a blueprint 
for action. In its chapters on education, 
it indicates clearly that disadvantaged 
children require special attention, spe- 
cial enrichment in order to overcome the 
environment barriers that are a handi- 
cap to their learning. 

I cannot urge too strongly that this 
amendment be supported. There is noth- 
ing of higher importance than the edu- 
cation of our children. To be shortsighted 
and tightfisted in this vital area today 
will mean mediocre leadership tomor- 
row, more school dropouts, more de- 
stroyed hopes, and a serious reversal of 
our commitment to the ghettos and the 
cities. It is a step backward. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HATHAWAY]. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment and in favor of the Yates 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, people are our great- 
est natural resource in this country. It 
is my opinion that the cut of 11 percent 
would do serious and irreparable harm 
to the future of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague, Mr. YATES, to restore the 
reduction of $135 million in the appro- 
priation for title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Mr. 
Chairman, I am startled that at this 
critical point in our history our Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would recom- 
mend an action which can only add fuel 
to the fires which are now burning away 
at our cities. More than any other pro- 
gram which has been enacted by this 
Congress, title I of the Elementary and 
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Secondary Education Act is finding its 
way into the heart of the ghetto to over- 
come deprivation and to bring hope to 
millions of our citizens who are locked 
in the grip of poverty. 

The title I program reaches into every 
State and almost into every school dis- 
trict in this land. It is putting new re- 
sources in the form of teachers, teacher 
aides, other professionals, books and 
materials, lunches, breakfasts, and 
health services for millions of students 
in our schools who are the last hope that 
we have of breaking the vicious cycle of 
poverty in which they are caught. 

The action of the committee would 
not only reduce the request of the Pres- 
ident for this vital program, but it would 
cut deep into existing programs in the 
schools thus causing the release of thou- 
sands of teachers, teacher aides and 
other personnel who are vitally needed 
to continue services to poor kids. In my 
own State of New Jersey the reduction 
coming at the 11th hour is $2,120,000 or 
approximately 10 percent below the 
amounts which New Jersey schools re- 
ceived in 1968. The real reduction of 
this is more than 10 percent because of 
increased salaries and other costs which 
would add another 10 percent repre- 
senting an absorption of 20 percent in 
real dollars. 

This is a cruel blow to the schools of 
our Nation coming unexpectedly as they 
are preparing to open their doors for the 
coming year. The budgets of the schools 
were already made this spring, and their 
plans are based on the funds that they 
have already received. 

What message does the Congress have 
for the teachers and the children who 
are thus told at the eleventh hour that 
the programs must be curtailed? This 
cut affects every State in the Union and 
in 39 States the amount that would be 
available for fiscal year 1969 would not 
only be less than the amounts received 
in 1968, they would be less than the 
amounts available to the schools in the 
preceding fiscal year of 1967. I have in 
my hand a table which shows the 
amounts which would be cut from each 
State’s allotment. I ask each Member 
of the House to look carefully at these 
figures and decide for himself if he 
means to penalize children in his State 
in the manner in which the bill poses, 

Because of the increased pressure on 
the schools to serve disadvantaged chil- 
dren, the schools are pouring the title I 
resources into the critical area of in- 
struction. Over two-thirds of the funds 
are now used for the important areas of 
reading, writing, speech, English as a 
second language, arithmetic, and other 
basic skills. Only a small fraction—7 per- 
cent—of the funds are used for equip- 
ment and only 5 percent is used for con- 
struction. The committee argument that 
the reduction can be achieved by cutting 
out equipment purchases is entirely spe- 
cious. The schools are using these funds 
now for personnel and services—not for 
capital outlay. The Office of Education 
has estimated that in fiscal year 1969 the 
costs of salaries and contracted services 
would amount to $792,619,000—and that 
equipment costs would amount to $87 
million and construction would amount 
to $58 million. These are minimum allow- 
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ances for space improvements in a pro- 
gram that reaches into 17,000 school dis- 
tricts. 

The only humane and decent action 
that we as a responsible legislative body 
can take at this time is to restore the 
needed funds to this vital appropriation. 
Let us not begin the economy program 
which this Congress has voted by pun- 
ishing schoolchildren who are the in- 
nocent victims of the fiscal crisis which 
has come to this Nation. There are cer- 
tainly other ways in which the needed 
reductions can be taken in the Federal 
budget. We have authorized the Presi- 
dent to make reductions. I urge you to 
let him make the decisions on how the 
necessary cuts can best be made. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. Green]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the Yates 
amendment and in opposition to the 
substitute. 

It seems to me that if there is one 
thing which the recent primaries in the 
United States has shown, and has made 
abundantly clear, is the dissatisfaction 
in this country with the national priori- 
ties in America, I wonder if we fully un- 
derstand this dissatisfaction with the 
national priorities at the present time. 
We had the space bill pending before 
this House of Representatives not long 
ago and in that space program we ap- 
propriated over $4 billion. That indi- 
cates we are willing to spend more dollars 
for outer space than we are willing to 
spend in total amount of tax dollars for 
the education of 50 million boys and 
girls in the United States enrolled in our 
elementary and secondary schools, 

But, Mr. Chairman, when we under- 
take to make this cut in educational 
funds, a cut of $200 million in the Office 
of Education, I wonder if the message of 
the recent primaries has gotten through 
to the Members of this body. 

I have been told that one of the rea- 
sons the Committee on Appropriations 
has taken the action that they have is 
because in the conference they know the 
Senate would go up and the House would 
be in a better position to counteract the 
action that the other body might take. 

Is this House saying to the people of 
this country that we in the House are 
the bad guys, and that we do not know 
anything about national priorities, and 
that we do not know anything about the 
value of education to this country, and 
that all of the people in the other body 
are the good guys, who understand na- 
tional priorities, who understand the im- 
portance of education to this country? 

If education were a luxury, and could 
be pruned without harm to the Nation’s 
best interest. But education is not a 
luxury. It involves the very instinct for 
survival. And it is absolutely vital to the 
survival of democratic government. 

President Lyndon Johnson said that 
“freedom is fragile if people are igno- 
rant.” 

The members of my committee and I 
have visited the ghetto schools in New 
York and Washington, D.C., and in other 
places, and as we visited these schools we 
could understand the reasons for some of 
the dropouts, James B. Conant has 
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referred to them as “social dynamite, 
ready to explode at any moment.” We 
have seen that explosion in Detroit, 
Watts, Newark, Cambridge, Washington, 
D.C., and other places across the country. 

As this social dynamite has exploded 
Lyndon Johnson’s words have extra 
meaning: Freedom is fragile—if citizens 
are ignorant.” Are we willing by our vote 
today to take no preventive action—to 
not be concerned about the future—to 
say that in the field of education that 
we will cut, we will prune, but we will 
increase other budgets? 

Let me cite some other figures in terms 
of the action of this body. I have already 
said that in space we are willing to spend 
more of our Federal dollars on outer 
space than the total amount of Federal 
dollars in all education programs, for the 
50 million boys and girls in elementary 
and secondary schools. 

What about some of the rest of the 
budgets? What have we done in the ag- 
ricultural conservation program? In the 
agricultural conservation program this 
year this body increased the BOB, the 
budget request, by 120 percent. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did not come in 
here and say “cut.” No, this House in- 
creased that appropriation 120 percent 
above the budget request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GIBBONS 
yielded his time to Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon.) 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding me this time. 

As I started to say, the 1969 request for 
agricultural conservation by this admin- 
istration was $100 million. And yet the 
House recommendation was $220 mil- 
lion—an increase of 120 percent. But the 
Appropriations Committee recommends 
that we give to the Office of Education 
$356,154,000 less than that appropriated 
in 1968—even though there are more 
children than in 1968 and the problems 
of the cities have become even more 
urgent. 

By its vote today, does this House want 
to say that the agriculture conservation 
program is more important than the con- 
servation of human resources—that we 
will increase the former appropriation 
and decrease the latter? 

What did we do in space research? 
Yes, we made a slight cut—8 percent. But 
in some of the education programs we 
are cutting them 25 percent, 38 percent, 
50 percent. Does this reflect what we con- 
sider our national priorities to be? 

What about the U.S. Travel Service? 
Do you know how much of a cut there 
was in that by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? There was no cut at all. 
There was a 50-percent increase over the 
Bureau of the Budget request. 

In the ship construction for the mari- 
time industry, how much did we decrease 
that below the Bureau of the Budget 
request? We did not decrease it. We in- 
creased it 104 percent. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I plead 
for the restoration of these funds in title 
I of ESEA so that this body would say 
that the children of our country are 
more important to us than space, or 
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maritime construction, or agricultural 
conservation programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that on the most important amend- 
ment to the bill debate is limited, that 
the membership of the Committee has 
been gagged, and that we are unable to 
discuss this most crucial amendment 
fully and freely. 

I strongly support the Yates amend- 
ment, and rise in opposition to the sub- 
stitute. 

Unfortunately, we have been debating 
this bill as though title I was a hard- 
ware program. That is not the case. It 
is a program for children. 

Very much to my regret, the proposed 
cut would reach every local educational 
agency in the country which conducts 
programs for handicapped children, for 
dependent and neglected children, or for 
culturally, educationally, and econom- 
ically deprived children, at a minimum 
the $135 million proposed cut should be 
restored to allow for a continuation of 
these necessary programs. 

The C . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Meeps]. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
are overlooking something that is very 
important to this Nation when we even 
think about the cut that we are dis- 
cussing here. 

We have actually cutback on title I 
in terms of programing for the last 3 
years when we failed to reach the au- 
thorization levels. 

I talked to one of my school superin- 
tendents today about this very matter. 
He said, “If you bring the bill in at the 
funding you suggest, this actually rep- 
resents about a 5-percent cut in terms of 
programing.” The reason for that is, be- 
cause you would have at least a 5-per- 
cent increase in teachers’ salaries and 
this is primarily a teacher-pupil pro- 
gram. 

So to even think of reducing this by 
$135 million more seems to me to be 
sheer idiocy. 

It seems further to me, Mr. Chairman, 
that since we are funding this at only 39 
percent of the authorization that this 
Congress has really gotten into an aspir- 
ation gap. We hear a lot about the 
generation gap—but the aspirations of 
this Congress 4 years ago were much 
higher than they are today. The dif- 
ference between our aspirations and our 
actions grows wider daily. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES] 
and in opposition to the substitute 
amendment. 

The point was made very eloquently 
by the gentlewomen from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] that we simply have not demon- 
strated a sense of priorities in this body. 

The available authorization for title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act for fiscal year 1969 is the 
sum of $2.7 billion. The administration 
budget request was $1.2 billion—some 
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45 percent of the authorization. Yet 
that was reduced by $135.9 million. 

I hope the amendment to restore 
$135.9 million will prevail. 

Otherwise, any number of children in 
our cities are going to be shortchanged. 
If the cycle of poverty in this country 
is to be broken then let us fulfill the ex- 
pectations of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

A significant feature of that act was 
that it attempted to reach the disad- 
vantaged child. 

Title I involves assistance for education 
of children of low-income families. As 
such, it constitutes one of the highest 
priority areas for action. If the commit- 
tee cuts are sustained, then schools in 
every part of the Nation will suffer. 

Educational costs and pupil loads are 
steadily rising, yet the figure recom- 
mended by the committee represents a 
cut of $126.8 million below the fiscal year 
1968 level, a cut of 10 percent. This is a 
cut which the Nation simply cannot 
afford. 

Improved education for deprived chil- 
dren, in order that the cycle of depriva- 
tion not be perpetuated, is one of our 
most important national needs, I have 
introduced H.R. 16357, the More Effec- 
tive Schools Act, which would increase 
aid to education in low-income areas and 
lower the teacher to student ratios, so 
that the quality of education will be im- 
proved. We cannot move forward to that 
critically needed program while we chip 
away at existing measures through the 
appropriations process. 

I urge my colleagues to support resto- 
ration of these vitally needed funds for 
title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Kartu]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KARTH 
yielded his time to Mr. YATES.) ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
[WILLIAM D. FORD]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is another aspect of this cut 
that should not go unnoticed. 

Those of us who have worked with 
this legislation from its inception have 
had an opportunity to work each year 
with the school superintendents and ad- 
ministrators across this country who 
have had the responsibility for devising 
and executing programs and putting to- 
gether a complete package of educational 
excellence in some areas that was un- 
thought of just a few years ago. 

There was a little inertia to overcome 
in the educational es‘ablishment. The 
educational establishment like many 
other parts of the establishment in this 
country is slow to react to change. 

It has been very difficult for our hard- 
pressed school superintendents to get 
the funds from their already overtaxed 
constituents to try to get many of the 
things that education theorists have be- 
lieved for a long time would be helpful 
and beneficial to the people in our sys- 
tem who need it the most. 

As a result of these Federal funds, a 
number of programs have been started 
across this country not only in the cen- 


tral cities but also in some of the extreme 
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rural parts of our country and we find 
people being reached by education, and 
in fact being taught rather than just 
being exposed to an education. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be a drastic 
and a terrible thing now to cut these 
programs off. 

There is a second important area of 
concern. I am gravely concerned with 
the direction that the Appropriations 
Committee is taking toward Federal con- 
trol of spending programs in local edu- 
cational agencies, when they, through a 
budget form technique, limit the amounts 
of money that can be spent for the 
many items that constitute a successful 
educational program meeting the provi- 
sions of title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. The basic act 
was designed to permit local school dis- 
tricts complete freedom in determining 
how they could best serve the educa- 
tional needs of the boys and girls attend- 
ing school in that school district. 

I make reference to the commentary in 
the committee report and to the table 
presented by members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee on the floor of this 
House that break down the appropria- 
tions for title I on the basis of a num- 
ber of arbitrary budget categories that 
at the best, should have been recognized 
as estimates based on expenditure ex- 
periences in a past year. That pattern of 
the use of title I funds may change from 
year to year as local direction devises its 
programs. There is no earmarking of pro- 
gram activities in title I as the Appro- 
priation Committee has apparently in- 
terpreted this program. 

Anyone examining this table should 
realize that if these categories, that ap- 
pear nowhere in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, are accepted 
as specific line item categories, the Ap- 
propriations Committee has indeed fixed 
expenditure levels beyond the control of 
local educational agencies and will, in 
effect, necessitate a complete overhaul 
of most projects, presently funded under 
the act. 

Title I of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act was carefully designed 
to permit maximum flexibility on the 
part of local school officials in designing 
programs to meet the needs of that com- 
munity. With that in mind, let us exam- 
ine what the fixed line item categories 
reported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee would do to a local school district. 
The item of salaries under 1968 alloca- 
tions is reported as $703,850,000. The 
committee suggests that by allocating 
the same $703,850,000 for fiscal year 1969 
they are making possible the same serv- 
ices. This type of reasoning completely 
removes any possibility of restructuring 
operating programs that might require 
either larger or smaller amounts of sal- 
ary expenditures. Indeed if we are to 
carry the line item reasoning suggested 
by the Appropriations Committee to its 
fullest extent, the Office of Education 
will be required to determine each State’s 
allocation and then specify to the State 
how that allocation must be spent in 
terms of salary, contracted services, 


equipment, construction and the other 
categories listed in the table. 
In turn, the State will then specify 
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the amount that can be spent for each 
of these categories at the local level. This 
type of Federal control goes far beyond 
an innocent numbers game. It destroys 
the freedom of choice that so many 
Members of the House demanded in the 
enactment of this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
LMr. Moss}. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, under the 
gag rule which prevails here at this time, 
I wish to make just one observation. This 
House today is welching on moral com- 
mitments to practically every major 
school district in this Nation. We are 
doing it at a time when they can do 
little about correcting the problems 
created through our irresponsible ac- 
tions. They have signed contracts. They 
have firmed budgets. They have no al- 
ternatives available to them now in cut- 
ting this. And, of course, we have no 
alternative in discussing it to explain 
even why we are being irresponsible. 

I believe there was about 10 minutes 
used before the motion to limit debate 
was made for some unknown reason. I 
do not know why time has become such 
a precious commodity in a body which is 
so notorious in wasting it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. FRASER]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. FRASER 
yielded his time to Mr. Yates.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Grarmo]. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 
I do not think we should compare pri- 
orities in this matter between problems 
affecting the city schools and the cities 
of America with problems affecting 
NASA, the CAB, or many of the other 
agencies of Government. I think each 
program must stand on its own feet. 

I also realize that we must make cuts 
of $6 billion in our budget. I think this 
is something which we must do and have 
to do—cut $6 billion. 

But within the framework of priori- 
ties, within the framework of priorities 
affecting our urban people and our urban 
problems, it seems to me the program 
with the absolute high priority is the 
program affecting the public schools, and 
particularly the public schools of our in- 
ner cities. We need all kinds of moneys 
for all kinds of services, equipment, 
teachers and the like. There are many 
programs, I am convinced, affecting 
areas where perhaps cuts could be made, 
and in some instances cuts should be 
made, but very definitely this is the pro- 
gram where no cuts should be made, and 
as much money as we can find should be 
put into this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a tempting thing—— 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 
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One hundred and fifteen Members are 
present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma has 

been recognized. 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
has offered a substitute amendment 
which has very obvious appeal to those 
of us who have Indian constituencies, 
and I am sure there will be a temptation 
for some with many Indian children in 
their districts to support it. 

But I cannot believe that the Indian 
people of my State would want me to 
vote for an amendment that met ade- 
quately the problem of the Indian chil- 
dren in the Indian schools and left ne- 
glected the handicapped children who 
are in State institutions, the deaf, the 
blind, and the orphans located in some 
of the State institutions that will be ac- 
commodated by title I money under the 
Yates amendment. I cannot believe our 
Indian people would want me, as their 
Representative, to fail to recognize the 
need of all our children, both in the 
cities and in the small towns and rural 
schools, for this program that would be 
funded by the Yates amendment. 

So I am going to support the Yates 
amendment because it meets not only 
the problem of the Indian children, but 
also it recognizes the problem of millions 
of other children in our country who are 
served by the title I program. 

The Yates amendment should be 
adopted in order to assure at least mini- 
mum funding of title I in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
heard of the expression, “taking candy 
out of the mouths of babies.” That is 
pretty mean. But to say to a child in the 
slums, “We are going to deny you the 
educational advantage to help yourself 
get out of the slums,” that is worse than 
mean in my book; that is monstrous and 
that is evil. 

Every man has to look to his own con- 
science, but I certainly am going to sup- 
port the Yates amendment and hope to 
say to the children in the slums, “We are 
interested in you and we are not going 
to take hope and advantage away from 
you.” 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Yares]. His 
amendment would restore $135 million 
to the appropriation for title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and would also increase the amount 
available for fiscal year 1970 by more 
than $100 million. 

ESEA is the Federal program which 
provides the first large scale assistance 
to schools serving substantial numbers 
of students from low-income families. 
These students are the most disadvan- 
taged and the most educationally de- 
prived in the country. Federal money 
under this act is used for extra reading 
instruction, more teachers and teachers 
aides, more equipment and supplies; 
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whatever local schools deem necessary 
to enrich and supplement the education 
of these underprivileged children. 

The $135 million restored by this 
amendment would increase the appro- 
priation to a figure only $9 million above 
what we appropriated last year. Schools 
have already made plans and hired 
teachers in expectation of this money. 
If we do not restore it, we will force as 
many as 1 million needy youngsters 
to forgo compensatory education, or we 
will substantially water down existing 
programs for the 9.5 million students 
who qualify. 

It costs much much less in human and 
dollar resources to educate our children 
properly the first time around. If we fail 
to provide assistance while these people 
are in school we will have to provide it 
massively in the future in job training, 
adult education and public assistance. 

I urge as strongly as I can that we 
restore these needed funds. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentlewoman from Oregon, in 
her plea that we give heed to priorities, 
hit the nail right on the head. She noted 
correctly that we spend more money on 
space than we do on education. The fact 
of the matter is that in 1967 we spent 
twice as much money on space research 
and technology as we did on all Federal 
programs for education. 

I want to predict right now—and I am 
not a member of the great Committee on 
Appropriations, but I want to predict 
right now—that the Appropriations 
Committee will not come out with a simi- 
lar percentage cut in the money for 
highways and for roads as they have 
cut funds for education today, because 
roads are terribly important, are they 
not? Apparently, to some people roads 
are much more important than children. 

What does this vote mean? I will tell 
the Members. 

It is, as the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] has suggested, a 
vote of no confidence in the local school 
systems and in the local school superin- 
tendents and in the local school teachers. 
It is a vote against school children, and 
it is in particular a vote against poor 
children. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, it is a vote of 
no confidence in the future of our coun- 
try. I think we will all sleep much better 
tonight if we vote for the Yates amend- 
ment and against the substitute of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. 

Mr. LAIRD, Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the action of the House last week, re- 
quiring an expenditure cutback of $6 bil- 
lion and an appropriation cutback of 
$10 billion and a tax increase of 10 per- 
cent—which I happen to have supported 
and which the gentleman from Illinois, 
I might point out, did not support. I am 
willing to pay the taxes for the bill of 
Government. I am willing to pay in- 
creased taxes for education and many 
other worthwhile programs. But we have 
to be willing to pay the bill. These peo- 
ple who come here at this time, who 
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were unwilling to pay the bill, but who 
want program increases, are not talking 
sense. It is irresponsibility at its worst 
for the fiscal program of this country. 

I believe the substitue amendment is 
needed and necessary in order to take 
care of the schools for the Indians op- 
erated by the Department of the Interior. 
The House would put the Department 
on notice however, by adopting this sub- 
situte amendment, that they should 
fund these schools entirely through the 
regular Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bills in the future. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the adoption 
of the substitute and the adoption of the 
amendment with the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the Of- 
fice of Education provisions in this ap- 
propriations bill pose a major threat to 
school systems throughout the United 
States. 

Alarmed by shrinking financial re- 
sources and swelling student enrollment 
rates, schools are looking to Washington 
for the aid they need to strengthen edu- 
cational programs. These schools are not 
abjectly supplicating the Congress for 
financial handouts. They are merely ask- 
ing us to honor the commitment we made 
to them by enacting a series of historic 
aid-to-education laws spanning the past 
7 years. Yet the proposed Office of Edu- 
cation appropriations for fiscal 1969— 
appropriations for the programs we cre- 
ated in an effort to help schools meet 
the standards demanded by this new age 
of technological and cultural sophistica- 
tion—all but flout that commitment. 
Sweeping cuts have been made in the 
budgets for educational programs—cuts 
that threaten to strip away the programs’ 
effectiveness along with their budgetary 
goals. The bill, for example, would plunge 
the budgets for elementary and second- 
ary education programs more than $356 
million below their fiscal 1968 level. Other 
grim examples: a $57 million cut in as- 
sistance for federally impacted school 
districts, a $62 million cut in library and 
community service programs, a $4.8 mil- 
lion cut in vocational education pro- 
grams. These cuts, Mr. Chairman, would 
go to the sinew and bone of the Govern- 
ment’s top priority programs in school 
aid. Every Member of the Congress, of 
course, would like to trim away excess fat 
from the many bloated appropriations 
bills arrayed before us each year. But the 
cuts recommended in this bill do not rep- 
resent such careful scalpel work, but 
more closely approximate ax blows. 

I vigorously support three proposed 
amendments that have been offered to 
put more financial muscle into this ap- 
propriations bill at its weakest points. 
The first amendment, proposed by Con- 
gressman HdR L. Carey, would virtual- 
ly double appropriations for the program 
that provides books and other educa- 
tional tools under title II of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. The 
amendment calls for increasing this pro- 
gram’s fiscal 1969 funds from the rela- 
tively paltry committee recommendation 
of $50 million to a far more significant 
$99 million. The $50-million figure, Mr. 
Chairman, represents an increase of $4 
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million over the administration request. 
I voted for this upward revision when the 
appropriations subcommittee handling 
the HEW budget proposed it to the full 
committee, but I had hoped for an op- 
portunity to vote for a much more exten- 
sive increase. Mr. Carey’s proposed 
amendment grants that opportunity to 
me and to every other Member seeking 
to strengthen the title I budget. Drafted 
with care and insight, this title’s pro- 
gram of providing books and other edu- 
cational material to the schools has 
proved to be one of the most strikingly 
successful of all the ESEA programs. It 
has helped thousands of schools—both 
public and parochial—to develop the li- 
brary facilities they need. To financially 
emasculate this program in fiscal 1969 
would threaten the progress these schools 
have painstakingly made over the past 
few years, bringing many of their library 
development programs to a standstill 
and robbing their students of the oppor- 
tunity to reap the expected educational 
benefits from these programs. Books and 
other pedagogic materiel, after all, are 
the sine qua non of contemporary Ameri- 
can education. We in the Congress must 
not abandon our responsibility to provide 
such materiel. 

Another proposed amendment—this 
one offered by Congressman SIDNEY R. 
Yates—would increase from $1,064,127,- 
000 to $1,200,000,000 the appropriation 
for the title I program created to help 
educationally handicapped children. 
This program answers a clear and press- 
ing need: remedial instruction in read- 
ing, writing, speaking, and computation 
for disadvantaged children. Born and 
brought up in poverty, trapped in a 
stagnant and stultifying environment 
that offers no intellectual stimulation, 
these children desperately need remedial 
instruction in the rudimentary skills 
that make academic success possible. 
The proposed $135 million cut in this 
program’s budget—the $135 million Mr. 
Yares seeks to restore—would deny com- 
pensatory education to more than 500,000 
needy children or significantly inhibit 
the effectiveness of this education for 
all the 9.5 million children now eligible 
for it. The Government—plainly—would 
save far more than $135 million if even 
a small fraction of these children grow 
up to be productive citizens rather than 
welfare cases. The proposed cut in the 
remedial education program, like most 
of the cuts in this appropriations bill, 
is false economy of the most arrant kind. 

The third proposed amendment, put 
before us by Congresswoman PATSY 
Mink, calls for full funding of category B 
in Public Law 874— the law that provides 
assistance to the financially pressed 
schools educating the children of Federal 
employees and military personnel. These 
schools are faced with a steep upward 
spiral in enrollment rates now that the 
Vietnam war is expanding the defense 
industry and the Armed Forces, yet they 
do not receive a commensurate increase 
in tax revenues because defense industry 
and Armed Forces personnel are often 
transients living in apartments. Caught 
in a financial squeeze of almost unprece- 
dented severity, these schools must have 
the funds that an ample category B budg- 
et would grant to them. Like most of the 
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schools eligible for Federal benefits of one 
kind or another, federally impacted 
schools have already drafted budgets 
that hinge on the availability of Federal 
funds. A major cut in the category B 
budget would force these schools to re- 
work their budgets and educational pro- 
grams for the upcoming academic year. 
And, even more significantly, such a cut 
would jeopardize the quality of the edu- 
cation they offer. 

We all agree, I think, that education 
is the keystone of American life. It sup- 
ports and holds together the elementary 
units that form the structure of a strong 
society—the skilled workmen, the tech- 
nicians, the scientists, the teachers, the 
businessmen, the public leaders. Yet that 
keystone threatens to buckle under the 
weight of our expanding civilization. We 
in the Congress must accept our respon- 
sibility to shore up this keystone by ade- 
quately funding our Government’s edu- 
cational programs. The cuts recom- 
mended in the bill we are now consider- 
ing represent the most egregious brand 
of false economy, jeopardizing an educa- 
tional system of inestimable value to save 
a sum of money that is almost negligible 
in comparison. 

Hundreds of school administrators, 
teachers, and students in the congres- 
sional district I represent and elsewhere, 
have pointed out the serious impact of 
the failure to properly fund these pro- 
grams. 2 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
June 12, 1968. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BoLanp: It has been 
brought to my attention that Administration 
Appropriation Bills for fiscal 1969, now being 
considered by the Congress would cut Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, Title III funds 
by approximately 75%. It is also my under- 
standing that Title II of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, which makes 
grants available to the states for school li- 
brary materials, faces a reduction of more 
than 50%. 

I wish to strongly protest passage of such 
regressive legislation. I feel it would seriously 
jeo the continued improvement of the 
public education program in the City of 
Springfield. I am sure you are sensitive to 
the problems faced by urban areas. The elim- 
ination of this source of funds which has 
been so beneficial will have a negative effect 
on patterns of improvement which have been 
developed in recent years. From 1958 to 1968, 
the City of Springfield received $239,000 un- 
der Title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. This money has been used along 
with matching funds from the city to im- 
prove programs in English, history, reading, 
geography, science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern foreign languages. These funds have en- 
abled us to purchase much needed equipment 
and materials and to do minor remodeling. 
We feel that the secure nature of this act has 
encouraged our people to develop long-range 
plans for improvement in the noted academic 
areas, 

Under Title II of E.S.E.A., Springfield has 
received over $192,000 for the improvement 
of library services. As a result of the avail- 
ability of these funds, we now have libraries 
operating in all forty-eight schools in the 
city. The library has, at last, become an in- 
tegral part of our educational program, which 
it should be. 

Please be assured that I am sensitive to the 
problems faced by those who must determine, 
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in the final analysis, what funds will be made 
available to the states and local communi- 
ties. However, I reiterate that the cuts which 
are being discussed would have a seriously 
detrimental effect on the educational pro- 
gram in Springfield. 

Any assistance which you and your asso- 
clates can give to us will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN E. Deapy, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


SAINT JOAN OF Arc SCHOOL, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Representative EDWARD BOLAND, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: After having considered the vari- 
ous benefits acquired for our School Library 
under Title H, I thought you would like to 
know a few details of how we have profited 
by U.S. Government funds. The many advan- 
tages brought about in the way of stimula- 
tion for “reading,” scholastic achievement 
and progress in many other areas are facts 
worthwhile mentioning. 

Under Title II our schoo] has had the nec- 
essary financial help to set up a Central Li- 
brary which in turn serves the needs of each 
individual child as well the teachers’. Under 
the present Title II budget our school ad- 
ministrators have been able to purchase a 
variety of books which provide a wealth of 
information that our students would never 
acquire otherwise. Of course it’s due to your 
deep personal concern for the progress of 
our youth that this Library Program has 
been possible. 

Before Title II ESEA budget was intro- 
duced we did not have any Library facilities. 
Each classroom had a limited amount of 
books which were restricted to a small num- 
ber of individual needs. Our financial situa- 
tion did not permit us to set up an adequate 
Library that would fulfill each child’s basic 
needs in the reading field. This became pos- 
sible only when Uncle Sam decided to Pass 
Title II Act which allowed so much for 
educational purposes. 

Today our Library has made gigantic 
strides toward making our pupils aware of 
the necessity and the value of “using a li- 
brary.” They also realize the importance of 
reading as such and of the wealth of infor- 
mation therein for their personal develop- 
ment. It has also taught them how to use 
“Library equipment” efficiently and there- 
fore it is teaching them how to become pro- 
ficient students. This is an indispensable tool 
of know how” for future use in high school 
and college. 

One can only speculate on the many other 
possibilities contained in Title H budget 
for the years that lie ahead. What has been 
so wisely started under this Program, should 
by all means be continued and fully ap- 
proved without hesitation. 

It is with heartfelt gratitude and a most 
sincere Thank You that I want to express 
my most ardent petition ... try to convince 
your colleagues of the importance and of 
the priceless investment that Title II has 
provided for our schools.“ The dividends of 
this investment are very promising as they 
will help to educate our future citizens for 
a better America. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Sister RINA BRUNETTE, 
P.M. Teacher of građe VIII. 
Ware, Mass, 
April 18, 1968. 
Representative EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

The Ware School Committee asks your 
support in opposition to reduction of ESEA 
title II monies. 

PAUL GORDON, 
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HoLY Name HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chicopee, Mass., April 4, 1968. 
Hon. EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Borand: We, the students of 
Holy Name High School are writing to you 
concerning a problem which is very impor- 
tant to us. 

For the past two years, we have received 
financial aid from the Federal government 
for the purpose of establishing a library. We 
have succeeded in building up a basic 
amount of approximately 1400 volumes, 
which is a ratio of ten books per student. 

Currently we are developing a working 
library for the first five grades of the gram- 
mar school. 

We are a small parochial school and must 
rely on donations to supplement the funds 
needed. It has been brought to our atten- 
tion that the sum of $900, which we receive 
annually through the Title II program, will 
be halved in the future. It has been our hope 
to enlarge our library facilities to include 
more magazines, textbooks and materials, but 
this is impossible considering the impend- 
ing reduction of our allotment. 

We understand that this matter is open 
for further discussion by Congress. We would 
appreciate your interest in considering the 
needs of education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tue STUDENTS OF Hoty Name HTR 
SCHOOL. 


SAINT JOAN OF ARC SCHOOL, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., March 28, 1968. 
Hon. EDWARD BOLAND, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BoLanp: 8.0.8.! 

The January 1968 “School Library Bulle- 
tin” from the Bureau of Library Extension, 
Boston, Massachusetts, informs us that “As 
of this writing, Title II funds for the 1968 
fiscal year have not been released to the 
states. It is estimated that at least 5% will 
be cut from last year’s appropriations,” and 
as of February, 1968, the “American Library 
and Education Service Company” states, “As 
you likely know, the Administration is rec- 
ommending a cut, for 1969, of over 50% of 
your present Title II ESEA budget.” 

The above statements are contradictory to 
the “Outline of ESEA of 1965 (H.R. 2362)” 
which reads, “Title H— School Library Re- 
sources, Textbooks, and Other Instructional 
Materials (F. T. 1966—$100 million) Author- 
izes a 5-year program to make available for 
the use of schoo] children school library re- 
sources and other printed and published in- 
structional materials including textbooks.” 

Title II has been of extreme help to pro- 
mote our Educational programs, viz., Read- 
ing. For the first time in the long history 
of our elementary school, we have enjoyed 
a centralized library. This was made possible 
only two years ago through Title II. 

The grinding halt of this enriching pro- 
gram would spell the death of our begin- 
ning library. Furthermore, Title II offers 
unique opportunities to our school for the 
improvement of education through the ac- 
quisition of materials to extend or expand 
library resources and to strengthen instruc- 
tion. 

Both, the children and the parents are 
happy of this giant step forward towards 
progress and enrichment. We definitely need 
your cooperation and help to keep up, at least 
the 5-year program. 

We need alert, and intelligent graduates 
to replace our present scholarly Congress- 
men, I firmly believe that a well 
and voluminous elementary library could 
help us achieve this goal. 

Respectfully yours, 
Sr. M. CECILE or THE ILJ., RAICHE, 
P.M. Librarian. 
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OXFORD PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Oxford, Mass., March 26, 1968. 


Representative EDWARD BOLAND, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE BoLAND: President 
Johnson has sent a 186.1 billion dollar fed- 
eral budget to Congress, proposing a cut-back 
in the fiscal year 1969 for Title II of the Ele- 
mentary & Secondary Education Act. The 
administration is requesting only $46,000,000, 
the lowest amount since ESEA was enacted 
in 1965, and $53,234,000 below the funds 
finally allocated for fiscal year 1968. 

In Massachusetts, 2,488 public and private 
schools and 141,657 pupils and 53,408 teach- 
ers benefited from Title II, fiscal year 1967. 
There were 520,578 school library resources, 
4,349 textbooks and 108,170 other instruc- 
tional materials purchased with the fiscal 
year 1967 grant of $2,666,346. The fiscal year 
1968 grant is $2,658,619 and the projected 
fiscal year 1969 is $1,222,405. 

These cut-backs will, of course, be quite 
critical to the quality of education in Massa- 
chusetts. In our district, for example, we are 
undergoing a massive build-up in the school 
libraries. Before Title II, the district had one 
inferior library for six schools. Effective Sep- 
tember 1968, each school will have a central 
library facility with resources ranging from 
5 to 7 titles per pupil plus very valuable 
hardware. 

School authorities in Oxford respectfully 
urge you to do everything possible to prevent 
the proposed cut-backs in Title II of the 
ESEA Act, 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES M. BERNARDO, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
THe PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF SPRING- 
FIELD, Mass., 
June 20, 1968. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Eppre: I was pleased to learn that on 
June 11, 1968 the House added $90,965,000 to 
the 1968 appropriation for P.L. 874 by a vote 
of 226 to 133. 

Also, I understand that the 1969 appropria- 
tion bill for P.L. 874 is due to be reported 
out today by the full appropriation com- 
mittee and taken up on the Floor of the 
House on Monday, June 24. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommended 
only $395,390,000 for 1969 which is the same 
sum recommended for 1968. The current esti- 
mate for need in 1969 is $550,000,000. Thus 
the budget recommendation is only 72% of 
the estimated need. Unless additional monies 
are added either when this bill is presented 
on the Floor next Monday, or at a later date, 
we can expect a loss of 28% of our entitle- 
ments next year. 

Hopefully, the bill will be fully funded, 
and I know you share our concern in this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH E. BUCKLEY, 
Assistant Superintendent. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I rise in support of the 
Yates amendment and I commend the 
gentleman for his statement on it, in 
which I wish to join. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] for yielding and 
I commend him for his amendment 
which would restore the funds cut by the 
Appropriations Committee from those re- 
quested by the administration for title I 
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of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. 

The education of our underprivileged 
children should rank at the very top of 
our national priorities, and yet the Ap- 
propriations Committee has proposed to 
cut this essential program even below the 
level of the current year. To me this 
seems unbelievable. 

There are those who say that we can- 
not afford Federal assistance to provide 
better education in our core cities. I say 
that we cannot afford to fail to provide 
such assistance. 

How can we ever solve the problems of 
the slums, of the ghettoes, of the hope- 
lessness that erupts into riots, of the 
tendency to crime, if we do not bend 
every effort within our power to give to 
the children of this country who most 
need it the opportunity through educa- 
tion to break out of the deadly bonds of 
poverty? 

If the committee’s recommendations 
prevail, educational programs in New 
York State and New York City will have 
to be cut back. This is no time for re- 
treat in the face of our major urban 
problems, it is a time for advance. 

I hope that all those Members who be- 
lieve that the education of our children 
is vital—more vital than, say, space ex- 
ploration, or superhighway construction, 
or unnecessary expenditures for de- 
fense—will join in supporting the Yates 
amendment so that a minimum program 
of Federal aid for education can go 
forward. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure the House 
recognizes the importance of this vote. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin sug- 
gested or implied or said directly that I 
show irresponsibility in voting against 
the tax package last week, and in ad- 
dressing the House today requesting ad- 
ditional money for education. I have al- 
ready told my constituents, and I so tell 
the gentleman from Wisconsin at this 
time, that I would favor a tax increase 
in an appropriate bill, but I would not 
under any circumstances take the pack- 
age which literally straitjacketed this 
Congress and restricted its full and fair 
consideration of appropriations bills such 
as the one now under consideration. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin has said that 
this debate is meaningless, anyway, that 
because of the passage of the tax pack- 
age last week, the function of Congress 
has now been taken over by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the President. 

Education is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of this country. Yet we hear the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin saying, “You 
have no choice. The administration is not 
going to pay any attention to what we do 
here today. The Bureau of the Budget 
is already controlling where the cuts are 
going to be made.” 

The gentleman nods his head in acqui- 
escence. 

But let me now ask the members of 
the Republican Party, are you for ade- 
quate funds for the children who live in 
underprivileged areas, or are you going 
to follow the leadership of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? Are you, as Republi- 
cans, going to vote in favor of cutting 
this vital education budget $127 million 
below the amount that is made available 
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for this purpose in fiscal year 1968? Has 
our progress in education reached such 
heights that we can start cutting back 
below current levels? 

We are not adopting any new pro- 
grams. Title I of ESEA is not a new pro- 
gram. If you support the views of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, you are 
marching backward. You are saying 
that the amount made available for 
education this year is too much, you are 
saying that there ought to be $127 million 
less for the children of the ghettos. Yes, 
that is exactly what you will say if you 
adopt the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

On the other hand, let me read you 
another Republican viewpoint. Let me 
read, from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
1965, the speech which was made by a 
Republican at the time ESEA was 
adopted. He said this: 

As a Republican, it is my firm belief that 
we have before us a program that is deserving 
of our reasoned support. A program with 
which our party could find itself closely as- 
sociated. We are faced today with critical 
national problems inherent in educationally 
deprived people. 

They are transiated in terms of high school 
dropout rates, high draft rejection rates, 
hard-core unemployment, and the presence 
of 8 million American adults who do not have 
a fifth grade education. 

Mr. Chairman, Republicans have been ac- 
cused of being against everything. I do not 
think that is true. But I certainly do not 
want to be a part of being opposed and being 
considered to be opposed to education. Edu- 
cation is an area in which we strike poverty 
right on the head, Education is really the 
answer to the problem, with respect to the 
state of our poverty today. 


That was a Republican speaking at 
the time this act was passed. 

Now the time has come to implement 
that act. The Republican Party will go 
to the people this fall on the question as 
to whether or not it will consider educa- 
tion in the urban areas of our country 
one which is deserving of support of your 
party. What will you say? Are you for 
education—and for the money to make 
it a reality? 

By your vote today—yes, by your vote 
today you will answer that question. You 
will decide whether federally financed 
education for the impoverished children 
in this country deserves your support. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say first that 
no one can accuse me of voting in re- 
spect to the upcoming election, because 
I am not running this time. 

Mr. YATES. I am sorry for that, be- 
cause I think the gentleman has made 
valuable contributions, on occasion. 

Mr. HALLECK. I joined the gentle- 
man in voting against the bill the other 
day. 

Mr. YATES. Right. 

Mr. HALLECK. But I did it, apparent- 
ly, for an entirely different reason. I was 
fearful of just the very thing the gentle- 
man is urging here, that he would vote 
against it but would not be for cutting 
down the cost of Government. Now the 
gentleman is here asking for more 
money. 
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You cannot say to me 

Mr. YATES. Oh, I could well tell you. 
Let me tell the gentleman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me finish. 

Mr. YATES. Let me tell the gentleman 
this before I let him finish. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do you refuse to yield 
further? 

Mr. YATES. Yes; but I will yield in just 
a minute. 

May I say to the gentleman that I was 
one of those who opposed a limitation 
on the time of debate. I have only a few 
seconds, and that is why I am con- 
strained not to yield further at his time. 
I think the gentleman voted for the time 
limitation. But let me tell the gentle- 
man, as I told the gentleman from Wis- 
consin a few moments ago and as I have 
told my constituents, I tell him now that 
I do favor a tax increase through a good 
tax bill, not the ill-conceived and hastily 
considered tax package this Congress 
passed. I would be willing to vote to pay 
for these programs, because I do believe 
in fiscal responsibility. However, action 
of this committee in cutting the heart 
out of the programs of this type cannot 
be accepted and cannot be tolerated. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the support of 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop] to close debate under the time 
limitation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise at 
this time fully to endorse and urge that 
the substitute of my friend and yours 
from Wisconsin be adopted. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, it is espe- 
cially tragic at this time when the mem- 
ories of Poor People’s Campaign in 
Washington are so fresh that the House 
even now contemplates turning its back 
on the most helpless of our people, the 
educationally deprived children. By cut- 
ting title I funds of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act we are creating 
real havoc with the careful plans and 
preparations of local school districts all 
over the country which have invested 
untold man-hours of work and of money 
in programs that affect 10 million or 
more schoolchildren. 

If Congress does not repudiate the $135 
million cut and in effect restore the title 
I ESEA budget request it will as a con- 
sequence postpone further the urgent na- 
tional priority to bring up the educa- 
tional level of our children and give them 
the decent chance they need to raise 
themselves from the poverty which has 
kept down their parents and, most likely 
their parents before them. 

I earnestly ask that the House do not 
further deny by 1 single day the edu- 
cational opportunity of title I programs 
for these children. I beg that the House 
support the budget request of $1.2 billion 
for title I funds in this bill. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my support to the amendment 
which restores funds to title I of ESEA. 
In the 3 years since the passage of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, title I has proven itself to be one of 
our most effective national efforts aimed 
at the elimination of social and educa- 
tional deprivation. 

Recently I had an opportunity to visit 
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title I projects in my district, Minne- 
apolis, and I was very encouraged by 
what I saw. Title I funds are being used 
in Minneapolis to support a wide variety 
of innovative programs for students in 
poverty target areas. South High School, 
for example, has instituted a modular 
scheduling system which enables the 
school to tailor programs to the individ- 
ual needs of the students. Modular 
scheduling has been used in suburban 
school systems for several years but 
South High is one of the first inner city 
schools in the country to adopt this new 
computerized system. In North Minne- 
apolis, title I funds an experimental jun- 
ior high school. This unique school, con- 
ducted in a converted store front build- 
ing, is developing ways of aiding poten- 
tial dropouts in a noninstitutional set- 
ting. 

Title I funds have made a particularly 
significant impact in Minneapolis 
through the teacher aide program. By 
next year, the Minneapolis School Board 
is hoping to have 400 title I funded 
teacher aides in 28 target area schools. 
These aides have created a quiet revolu- 
tion in Minneapolis schools by showing 
that nonprofessional school personnel 
from target area neighborhoods can play 
an important role in the classroom. The 
aides have contributed significantly to 
school efficiency by freeing the teachers 
from many clerical and nonprofessional 
duties. 

Title I is beginning to produce tangi- 
ble results in Minneapolis and in thou- 
sands of other school districts through- 
out the country. School officials are con- 
vinced that a real breakthrough in edu- 
cation for the disadvantaged is now pos- 
sible if the continued development of title 
I programs is not impeded. As we begin 
this fourth year of ESEA, we should be 
talking about a doubling of funds, not a 
cutback. At the very least we must con- 
tinue title I at last year’s level. To do 
otherwise could result in permanent 
damage to this key national educational 
effort. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I listened carefully to the de- 
bate yesterday with reference to the re- 
duction of $135,873,000 under title I it 
seemed to revolve around several argu- 
ments. 

First. By specifically disallowing $84,- 
373,000 from the $152,980,000 submitted 
by the Office of Education in its written 
justifications for 1969 budget estimates 
the Appropriations Committee was in 
effect categorizing funds furnished under 
title I of ESEA: whereas the legislative 
committee has never done so in order to 
allow local school districts flexibility in 
drafting their own plans as to how title I 
funds can best be used to aid education- 
ally disadvantaged children. 

I think this charge must be sustained 
not only by pages 159-167 of part 3 of 
the hearings but also by the clear 
language of the report accompanying 
the bill: 

The reduction in title I results from a 
reduction of $84,373,000 from the amount 
budgeted for equipment and again at the 
bottom of page 9 and top of page 10: The 
committee believes the funds for equipment 
under title I should be considered along 
with the funds for title III of the NDEA 
when authorized. 
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Mr. Chairman, along with many others 
I have an abhorrence of rigid Federal 
control over funds granted to education. 
This is precisely why in times past I 
have supported bloc grants to State de- 
partments of education in lieu of 
categorical aid programs, The bill when 
interpreted by the hearings and the re- 
port makes it clear we are converting 
by legislative legerdemain a general aid 
title into one embracing categorical 
grants. I am opposed to any such 
philosophy in connection with the ad- 
ministration of title I of ESEA. 

Second, the size of the cut, $135 mil- 
lion, which will mean less than a 50-per- 
cent funding of the authorization for 
title I represents a policy decision by the 
members of this subcommittee and sus- 
tained by the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee that education shall absorb 72 
percent of the cut in the whole HEW 
budget. When I look over the whole budg- 
et and find the $1,127,000,000 request of 
NIH is cut by only $38.6 million I am 
inclined to agree with the view that we 
have become a little mixed up on our pri- 
orities. 

‘Furthermore, we in the Congress like 
to talk a great deal about priorities and 
how they should be established by every- 
one else. This is a job for the whole 
Congress to do. In all deference to even 
such an important subcommittee as this, 
we cannot just leave it to them. 

As was pointed out yesterday in the 
reference to the National School Boards 
Association, and this was reiterated in a 
wire which I received from the executive 
secretary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, the impact of this cut on 17,000 
participating districts is drastic. It is an 
11-percent reduction in special programs 
for educationally deprived children be- 
cause most districts have already fully 
committed funds for the school year that 
will begin in November. 

For my own State of Illinois this means 
$6,684,480 less in ESEA title I funds. 
For the city of Chicago with its huge 
ghetto and some of the most critical 
problems it would mean about 83% mil- 
lion less out of this total reduction 
for the State. If we compare the moneys 
which would be available under the au- 
thorization if fully funded the slash is, 
of course, far deeper still because the 
amount provided for the State of Illinois 
under the authorization of last Decem- 
ber under Public Law 90-247 was 
$38,016.981. 

Mr. Chairman, I found the testimony 
during the hearings of Mr. Nolan Estes, 
associate commissioner for elementary 
and secondary education, very compel- 
ling. In their annual 1966-67 reports to 
the U.S. Office of Education, a majority 
of States have highlighted improved 
reading competencies on the part of their 
title I pupils. Twenty-nine of the State 
agencies reported decreases in dropout 
rates among these youngsters, and 23 
States noted substantial increases in the 
number continuing higher education. 
They also report gains in attendance, 
attitudes and decreased vandalism in 
their poverty schools. 

He added that independent evaluation 
efforts support these general findings. A 
study of average reading achievement 
in 39 cities reveals that reading pro- 
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grams for selected title I pupils showed 
a much higher achievement rate than 
had been previously expected from low- 
income area schools. The rate matched 
the expected achievement of the na- 
tional norm—10 months’ growth for 10 
months’ instruction—this instead of a 
7-month achievement gain during the 
10-month school year. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize full well these 
are most difficult and critical times, but 
Iam convinced and the President’s Crime 
Commission report, the Kerner Commis- 
sion report bears this all out: If there is 
one thing that ought to have the highest 
national priority and that cannot wait it 
is the education of the Nation’s educa- 
tionally deprived and disadvantaged 
children, 

According to Commissioner Howe, 
about 944 million children from poverty 
areas are receiving extra services under 
title I of ESEA, services which could 
mean difference between success and 
failure. An 11-percent cut in these funds 
could, if evenly applied, affect almost 1 
million children, therefore. 

Commissioner Howe also said that in 
developing the 1969 budget in a year of 
financial restraints the highest priority 
for budget increases over 1968 was placed 
on programs aimed at increasing educa- 
tional opportunities for the disadvan- 
taged and the handicapped. 

Yet, these are the very programs 
absorbing the heaviest blows of the econ- 
omy ax aimed by the subcommittee when 
it passed on appropriations for educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once remarked that the sovereign remedy 
for the problems of our times was that 
we become more civilized. I would para- 
phrase that to say that if there is a sov- 
ereign remedy for the staggering prob- 
lems which confront our Nation today it 
is that we provide more education, There- 
fore, I support the amendment to restore 
the $135 million cut from title I funds 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] 
for the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. YATES]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 98, noes 69. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Larrp and 
Mr. YATEs. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
149, noes 116. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, during the general de- 
bate I had indicated that I would pro- 
pose an amendment which would in effect 
increase the appropriation for education 
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in the same amount as the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
which was just defeated, but I said that I 
would join that with an amendment that 
would decrease the amount of the appro- 
priation for research grants under the 
appropriation for the National Institutes 
of Health. 

I have found, as a result of personal 
research and the guidance of experts, 
that such an amendment would be sub- 
ject to a point of order as being legisla- 
tion upon an appropriation. Therefore I 
want to announce that, if given the op- 
portunity, at the conclusion of the 
amendatory process, I shall offer a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions to in- 
crease the appropriation for education 
under title I to the extent of $135 mil- 
lion, and at the same time instruct the 
Committec to report back the bill with 
that increase, and with their determina- 
tive decision to reduce the appropriation 
as far as the grants under the NIH are 
concerned to the extent of a gross 10- 
percent reduction. 

My authority for this request is a com- 
mittee of this House headed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. FountTarn], who has said in 
effect that this Congress is giving too 
much money in the field of research, and 
it is being wasted. 

The dean of Duke University has said 
the grants we are making to individual 
doctors and research specialists through- 
out this country are making the practice 
of medicine and allied professions today 
a field of grantsmanship—and whoever 
gets the largest grant is in a better posi- 
tion to get a professorship or even to be- 
come a dean. I think it is about time this 
Congress determined priorities. I agree 
that one of the first priorities is educa- 
tion, but I also agree that we cannot 
come in here one week proclaiming a na- 
tional financial crisis and vote to in- 
crease the taxes of the citizens of this 
country and then in the very next week 
come in and increase Federal spend- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, my motion to recommit 
will give the money to education. It will 
not increase the appropriation bill by 
5 cents. It will put the priorities where 
I think they should be. 

Therefore, if I am recognized by the 
Chair, I intend to make the motion to 
recommit with instructions to the Com- 
mittee to report the bill back to the 
House in the form that I have just dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am certainly 
pleased personally to hear that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey intends to offer 
such a motion to recommit. 

I hope the gentleman will be recog- 
nized for the purpose of offering that 
motion because I do not think any other 
vote that we cast will be more meaning- 
ful as a test of the conscience of the 
House of Representatives in meeting our 
obligations in the field of education than 
the vote on such a motion to recommit, 
to restore title I funds. 

I commend the gentleman for his in- 
tention to offer the motion to recommit, 
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with instructions, and I certainly will 
support it if we have an opportunity to 
vote on it. 

the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
CAHILL]. 

If the gentleman is given an oppor- 
tunity to offer this motion to recommit 
with instructions, I will be glad to vote 
for it. 

Mr. CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAHILL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman and support his po- 
sition. I will support his motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I heard the gentle- 
man from New Jersey correctly, he 
wishes to cut further the money from 
the research programs for health, and 
transfer them to education. 

Now I have been looking through the 
committee report and it is replete with 
references by the committee to the fact 
that the National Institutes of Health is 
underfunded. 
ps you will turn to page 17, you will see 


The amounts requested for the NIH pro- 
grams fall far below the appropriations that 
could easily be justified under normal eco- 
nomic circumstances. 


It says further: 

The small increase is not sufficient to 
maintain these important activities at their 
present level. 


It goes on and on—and then sur- 
prisingly it cuts the National Cancer 
Institute to a figure below what was 
appropriated in 1968. 

It cuts the National Heart Institute 
to a figure $3,834,000 below the amount 
appropriated for 1968. 

It is strange with regard to the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute that they say: 

The accelerated incidence of lung cancer 
which is expected to claim 55,000 lives in 
1968 poses a problem of special urgency. 


The committee then indicates this 
“urgency” by cutting the program. 

It is just like Alice in Wonderland 
where some character says: 

When I use a word, it means what I in- 
tend it to mean. 


Here they say there is an urgency and 
then they urge deferment. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CAHILL. I am glad the gentleman 
has made this point because it gives me 
the opportunity to say that I whole- 
heartedly disagree with the conclusions 
of the committee in this respect. I am 
inclined to agree with the Committee on 
Government Operations of this House, 
which in 1961 and again in 1967, as a 
result of a thorough investigation, came 
to the conclusion that the NIH and other 
Public Service bureaus were making tre- 
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mendously excessive indirect cost pay- 
ments. 

I would also say to the gentleman 
that the real problem with our research 
today is the duplication. You will find 
that doctors in California—if the gen- 
tleman will yield further 

Mr. JOELSON. I am sorry, but I do not 
have the time. If I have time remaining 
when I am through, I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, CAHILL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. JOELSON. The committee states: 

In previous reports the committee has re- 
peatedly pointed out that an annual incre- 
ment of about 10 percent in research funds 
is necessary to offset not only normal price 
and wage increases, but the cost of the grow- 
ing complexity of research which increas- 
ingly requires more sophisticated and more 
accurate instruments. 


When this House votes on this meas- 
ure, I would urge them to keep in mind 
that every one of these Institutes— 
Heart, Cancer, Stroke, Arthritis, Meta- 
bolic Diseases, Neurologic Diseases, and 
Blindness—have been cut, not below the 
1969 budget recommendation, but indeed 
below what was appropriated for 1968. 
If that is the kind of economy you want 
to practice, I think it is very false econ- 
omy. We can afford health and we can 
afford education, They say this country 
is becoming a welfare state. I say to you 
it is becoming a fortress state. We are 
spending our money for destruction. We 
can afford education and we can afford 
health, and we cannot afford to do any- 
thing less. 

Did the gentleman from New Jersey 
wish me to yield further to him? 

Mr. CAHILL. Yes, if you will. 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I would merely like to 
point out to the gentleman that if he will 
make an investigation, he will find that 
most of the grants are not going to in- 
stitutions. They are going to individuals. 
He will find that there is a great deal of 
duplicity throughout this country. He 
will find out that the man who has the 
largest grant is now being selected by the 
medical schools of this country to join 
their staffs. It is not that I want, any 
more than the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey wants, to reduce the necessary funds. 
But, once again, we have to establish 
priorities. I say we are spending enough 
money with a 10-percent reduction here. 
We need to spend the necessary money 
in the field of education, and as between 
the two priorities, I am going to put my 
money with education. 

Mr. JOELSON. I would just like to 
remind those who rush to say they will 
support this motion to recommit that in 
so doing they will be voting to cut 10 per- 
cent out of cancer research, dental re- 
search, heart research, metabolic disease, 
and arthritis, below what has already 
been cut below the 1968 appropriations. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, this has 
been an interesting exchange. One wants 
to cut, proposing he is going to cut the 
NIH program further. Another Member 
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complains that the committee has made 
some reductions in the NIH program. 

Mind you, we are very much in support 
of NIH programs and have shown our 
support through the years. But this is 
a middle ground. We are again recogniz- 
ing the fiscal situation that we are in. 

You will note in the report, on page 17, 
that we make the statement that the 
amounts requested for NIH fall far below 
the appropriations that could easily be 
justified under normal economic circum- 
stances. 

The cuts that we made were in the 
grant program and some of the support- 
ing programs. It is all broken down on 
page 17. I do not need to read it to you. 
But I do urge you to read it and I do so 
because the language explains specifi- 
cally what the reductions were that were 
made and why we felt we had to make 
them. Again, we get into the matter of 
priority. You could probably get 435 dif- 
ferent versions of priority on this bill. 
But this committee has shown responsi- 
bility. It has shown responsibility in 
every phase of the bill. 

I certainly urge the Members to go 
with the committee and keep it within 
the bounds of reason and support the 
work that has been done in this regard. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quiz: On page 
13, line 24, strike the word “Provided” and 
all the language that follows through the 
word “grants” on page 14, line 3, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
made available to any local educational 
agency in any State from funds appropriated 
to carry out such title II for the fiscal year 
1969 until there has been made available 
from this appropriation to each local edu- 
cational agency in the State in whose schools 
the number of children counted under sec- 
tion 103 (a) 2 of such title II exceeds 25 per 
centum of the total enrollment in such 
schools an amount at least equal to the 
amount made available to it for the fiscal 
year 1968 from funds appropriated to carry 
out such title: Provided further, That the 
Commissioner shall make no part of this ap- 
propriation available to any local educational 
agency which fails to give priority in carry- 
ing out programs under such title II to 
schools serving school attendance areas of 
greatest need: 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
a point of order against the amendment. 
I propose to make a point of order that 
this is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
reserves a point of order. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, we just 
finished debate on some of the most im- 
portant amendments to this legislation 
affecting title I, offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates], and the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD]. It was 
with great concern that I listened to the 
debate and finally voted with the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin on his substitute. 

It is my feeling with the amount of 
money available in title I, better than a 
billion dollars, there must be some 
schools in the country that perhaps could 
make some savings. The Federal Gov- 
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ernment is in a financial crisis. We have 
to make some savings some place. 

As I listened to the debate of the sup- 
porters of the Yates amendment, who 
are for assistance to those urban schools 
with difficulties and problems and for 
rural schools with difficulties and prob- 
lems, those who have a large number of 
disadvantaged children, it is my feeling 
if there are more than 25 percent title I 
children in the schools for which their 
concern was registered, such ought to be 
able to receive the same amount of money 
they received in 1968, and the reduction 
ought to be prorated among the schools 
that have less than 25 percent title I 
children. 

In a study that was made by Prof. 
James Colman, we find that more impor- 
tant than the curriculum and the equip- 
ment, more important than the teachers, 
was the influence of children on each 
other. Now, if there are three-quarters of 
the children in a school that are not title 
I children, they have advantages and 
they will have influence on the disad- 
vantaged children, but if there are more 
than 25 percent title I children in the 
schools, then that influence cannot be 
brought to bear as easily by the advan- 
taged students. 

In the center cities of our Nation there 
are high percentages of children who 
qualify under the title I entitlement who 
are in schools—large percentages of 
them. The same thing is true in some 
of the Southeastern States of our coun- 
try, in the rural areas. I ask Members: 
Does every school in the country need 
all their title I money? I doubt that is 
the case. Schools with high percentages 
of poor children need all their title I 
money and some need more. 

If a congressional district has some 
schools that do not have a large number 
or a substantial number of title I chil- 
dren in them, perhaps they could help 
out at this time of financial crisis that 
faces our Nation, because unless we re- 
solve this financial crisis—not only with 
the action we took the other day with 
the tax increase and control on spend- 
ing, but with further action to give some 
austerity to our Government—we are 
characters whistling in the dark if we 
think the Federal Government is going 
to help with our education problems in 
the State and local areas. 

It is for that reason I offer this amend- 
ment, so that none of us need be con- 
cerned about the schools with the real 
problems, the ones with the large per- 
centages of poor children, so they will 
not in any way be cut back from 1968. 

In this way I believe we can resolve 
the dilemma which is before us. 

It may be—and I hope it will be—true 
that between the other body and our- 
selves in conference, we will come to 
some figure higher than $1,064,000,000 
for title I, but we have no assurance that 
the administration will spend the amount 
which will be the agreement of the con- 
ference, If OE spends less than that, my 
language would make certain they would 
at least provide for the schools with the 
severe problems—those with 25 percent 
or more title I children—the amount of 
money received in 1968, and they would 
not be cut back. 
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Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. If I cor- 
rectly understand the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota it 
would be to insure that the funds made 
available under title I, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, would be 
rifled in on those school districts with 
more than 25 percent disadvantaged eli- 
gibility under title I; is that correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment, be- 
cause I believe we would then go from 
the rather shotgun approach we are now 
using, giving funds all across the country 
to more than 17,000 school districts, some 
of which have only a small percentage of 
title I children. The amendment makes a 
great deal of sense, and would help meet 
the needs of this Nation in a time of lim- 
ited funds. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield. 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it involves no 
increase in funds? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL, What the gentleman 
is saying is if we are not going to provide 
enough funds to take care of all the 
school districts across the country at the 
level of the 1968 funding then we should 
at least support those school districts 
which have 25 percent or more eligible 
disadvantaged schoolchildren at the 1968 
level? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. I support the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I must 
insist upon my point of order. This 
amendment obviously and clearly 
changes the entire system of allocations. 
It attempts to create a formula. If ever 
I have seen legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, this is it. 

Mr. Chairman, I insist upon my point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Minnesota desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

My amendment is a limitation on the 
payment of $1,064,000,000. It is a similar 
limitation to that placed on the expendi- 
ture in other parts of the bill; for in- 
stance, pages 13 and 14, as the provisos. 
Also, as to the impact aid, we see some of 
the same kinds of limitations, where 
there could be no reduction for category 
A students but the reduction all would 
have to be for category B students. 

My amendment is written in the same 
way, as a limitation on payments under 
this bill. . 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hort EI D). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The Chair has had an opportunity to 
read the amendment and has listened 
to the arguments for the point of order 
and against the point of order. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] pro- 
vides that: 
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No funds may be made available from this 
appropriation until there has been made 
available from this appropriation (to cer- 
tain local educational agencies) an amount 
at least equal to the amount made available 
to it in fiscal 1968. 


The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment, the bill, and the provisions of title 
II of the act of September 30, 1950, as 
amended. The effect of the amendment 
is to prohibit the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation from making any payments to 
any State from this appropriation until 
there is an amount made available to 
local educational agencies in certain 
States at least equal to that provided last 
year. 

The Chair feels that to make an ap- 
propriation contingent upon certain ac- 
tions to be taken by the Commissioner 
which impose additional duties that are 
contrary to the apportionment formula 
in existing law constitutes legislation on 
an appropriation bill, in violation of rule 
XXI, clause 2. 

The Chair therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SCHOOL ASSISTANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED 
AREAS 

For grants and payments under the Act of 
September 30, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., 
ch. 13), and under the Act of September 23, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 19), $382,- 
045,000, of which $367,100,000 shall be for 
payments to local educational agencies for 
the maintenance and operation of schools as 
authorized by the Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C., ch. 13), and $14,- 
745,000 which shall remain available until 
expended, shall be for providing school fa- 
cilities and for grants to local educational 
agencies in federally affected areas as au- 
thorized by said Act of September 23, 1950: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall also 
be available for carrying out the provisions of 
section 6 of the Act of September 30, 1950: 
Provided further, That not to exceed $200,- 
000,000 of the funds contained herein shall 
be available for payments under the author- 
ity of section 3(b) of said Act of September 
30, 1950, as amended: Provided further, That 
not to exceed $200,000 shall be available for 
necessary expenses for program evaluation 
activities. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. MINK 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Minx: On page 
14, line 24, strike out $382,045,000" and in- 
sert “$520,845,000"; and strike out 8367. 
100,000” and insert in lieu thereof 8505, 
900,000”. 

On page 15, strike out line 9 and all that 
follows through the colon in line 12. 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of my amendment which merely 
restores $138,800,000 to the impact pro- 
gram, Public Law 874, up to the level of 
fiscal 1968 funding. This will provide 
$338,800,000 for category B children. The 
bill before us limits expenditure in cate- 
gory B to $200,000,000. Two weeks ago 
this House voted to restore $90 million to 
this program and approved the figure 
of $338,800,000 for category B children. 
This is the identical amount that my 
amendment provides for this program for 
fiscal 1969. 

Many Members of Congress are bitterly 
opposed to this program, partly but not 
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always because their school districts do 
not receive any of these funds. They 
argue that this is an unfair and in- 
equitable method of providing Federal 
aid to education. 

We have passed an exemplary pro- 

gram for disadvantaged areas called 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. Many school districts do 
not receive funds from this act because 
they do not have children who come from 
families with low enough incomes, Does 
this make the act inequitable because 
these funds are distributed on the basis 
of need and not head count? I seriously 
doubt that there are many who could 
ie. a persuasive case out of this kind of 
logic. 
Yet it is this same logic which attempts 
to condemn this program. The strongest 
and most belligerent opposition to this 
program comes from the administration. 
I confess ignorance if it is facts you wish 
to have as to the reasons for this hos- 
tility to a program which has worked so 
well for 17 years. 

But I can only speculate, and my spec- 
ulation leads me to the conclusion that 
the major objection is not that they be- 
lieve the method of distribution is in- 
equitable for if that is all, a few simple 
changes could correct them, but rather 
it is that they know this is money abso- 
lutely out of their control, unfettered 
with directions on how it should be spent, 
with no guidelines, with no evaluations, 
no directives, no categories, just pure dol- 
lars given to the school districts based 
upon the number of children who have 
parents working on Federal property. 

Category B payments have been cut 
in half by this bill, while all six other sec- 
tions have been fully funded in this bill. 
As I said yesterday, this amounts to a 
declaration by the Congress that the 
Federal Government will not pay its tax 
rate of $1.25 per acre for its land in 
use in a school district but will pay only 
75 cents per acre. Category B payments 
are in lieu of taxes. They are paid to 
some school districts and not to others 
for the simple reason that where there 
are no payments, the Federal Govern- 
ment does not own any real estate upon 
which its employees who have children 
work. The basis of taxation for educa- 
tion is ownership of property, Everybody 
pays taxes according to its assessed value. 
These taxes support the schools, Fed- 
eral property, however, is exempt by 
law. Public Law 874 merely recognizes 
a moral if not legal obligation to pay 
something to the school district in sup- 
port of education only of the children 
federally connected, not all children, and 
not according to assessed value. My 
amendment provides for a national av- 
erage payment of $1.25 per acre. I sub- 
mit this is a meager rate for such a 
wealthy property owner. 

Someone said yesterday only the “fat 
cat” districts receive these funds, mean- 
ing that there are enough wealthy peo- 
ple who can afford to pay more taxes 
and support their own schools. Further- 
more, they argue that all these category 
B children’s parents own homes and 
therefore pay real property taxes so that 
there is no loss of revenue as in the case 
of category A children where the par- 
ents live on base. This rationale misses 
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the whole basis for this law, which is 
the Federal Government’s responsibility 
for real property taxes where these taxes 
are used for purposes beneficial to the 
Federal Government. We know that par- 
ents with young children do not accept 
assignments where the schools are in- 
adequate. It is therefore to the best in- 
terest of this Nation that we do what 
we can to support these school systems 
and help bear our fair share of the tax 
base which forms the crux of the finan- 
cial support of these schools. 

Category B pays only one-quarter of 
the average per pupil costs in each dis- 
trict as determined the second preced- 
ing year. For fiscal 1968 payments, the 
law requires the use of cost figures for 
fiscal 1966. 

Category A pays only one-half of the 
average per pupil costs as determined 
the second preceding year. 

Let no one hoodwink you into believ- 
ing that 100 percent payment, or 100 
percent funding, or 100 percent of en- 
titlement means that in any case, A or 
B, that 100 percent of the cost of edu- 
cating even the military dependent child 
who lives on a military base is paid for 
by the Federal Government. The most 
that is paid any school district is for A 
children and that is only 50 percent of 
the average cost figures 2 years ago. In 
category B the payment is only 25 per- 
cent. Combined together it still does not 
pay for the education of the military on- 
base child. 

That is the need which demands your 
attention today. 

The committee says we have given 100 
percent money to onbase children be- 
cause in the exact words of the commit- 
tee report “it would be wrong to fail to 
appropriate the full amount for those 
children who live on a military base.” 

The simple fact is that the Federal 
Government now only meets approxi- 
mately 40 percent of the actual costs of 
education of the onbase child through 
category A funds. School districts are 
able to raise this to nearly 70 percent of 
cost by using category B funds to make 
up the loss. 

If you allow this cut in B funds to 
stand, let me tell you what the probable 
consequences will be. 

There are today 50 onbase schools 
within the continental United States, op- 
erated and run by the Office of Educa- 
tion and paid for by the Federal Treasury 
under Public Law 874. We pay not one- 
half of the cost of these schools but we 
pay for the full cost of its operation and 
maintenance. 

Why do these schools exist? The an- 
swer is simple. Insufficient Federal sup- 
port for the adjoining school districts to 
assume this added burden. 

If category B funds are cut by this 
Congress and by this administration, I 
predict that many more school districts 
will be forced to surrender jurisdiction 
over these onbase schools and give them 
to the Office of Education to operate. 

Why not, if by surrendering them the 
Federal Government has to pay for the 
total cost of maintenance and operation 
which under this appropriations bill 
shows a per pupil cost of $588 for the 
next fiscal year? 
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My State of Hawaii in 1966 had nearly 
15,000 onbase military children. The 
average per pupil cost in 1966 was $538 
in Hawali. Public Law 874, A category 
and B category combined, provided only 
$380 toward the cost of education of the 
military on-base child. The State pro- 
vided $158 for each military onbase de- 
pendent child, which was a total State 
subsidy of over $2 million for the edu- 
cation of these military children after 
using both A and B funds. 

If this House cuts category B, our State 
subsidy will have to be even greater and 
will undoubtedly force us to consider the 
surrender of the jurisdiction of these 
schools for the military on-base chil- 
dren to the Office of Education, and sec- 
tion 6 of Public Law 874 say that, if this 
is done, the Federal Government will 
have to pay for the full cost of educa- 
tion of these children. 

If this happens, the Federal Govern- 
ment doesn’t pay 50 or 60 percent of cost, 
or 70 percent as in my State at the pres- 
ent time, but 100 percent of the cost and 
will be totally responsible for the quality 
of the system. 

My amendment, by preserving the pres- 
ent system, will undoubtedly in the long 
run save millions of dollars by keeping 
our military onbase children in the 
public school system in America where 
they belong. 

I urge your support of my amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would have been much 
more satisfied with the gentlewoman’s 
argument had she tried to reconcile her 
vote of last week against the tax bill with 
the inereased large spending proposal 
which she now has pending before the 
House. 

There is such a thing as consistency, 
and I wish the gentlewoman would en- 
tertain the thought. You cannot have 
it both ways. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment that has been offered is 
$110,510,000 above the budget request. 
Obviously the administration has no 
choice with a $6 billion expenditure re- 
duction ordered by this Congress but to 
cut spending, and they certainly have 
already indicated that they are not going 
to spend anything above the budget re- 
quest because, by not requesting a higher 
figure they have said that this is one of 
the lowest priority items over and above 
the amount that is submitted in the 
budget. 

Actually, the principal thing you are 
voting on is the second part of the 
amendment, and the second part of the 
amendment provides that instead of 
those onbase children, those category 
A children receiving 100 percent of au- 
thorization they will be cut back, and 
the A and B will be paid the same within 
the same percentage formula. 

So you see the real thrust here relates 
to the children living on military bases. 
They will be cut what amounts to an 8- 
percent minimum under this amend- 
ment, and Indian children living on Fed- 
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eral property will be cut at least 8 per- 
cent. Those of you who have been taking 
an interest in Indian children, hear this: 
this amendment will require a minimum 
reduction of 8 percent for Indian chil- 
dren living on Federal property. These 
are the children for whom local real 
estate taxes are not paid. 

Many eligible district schools have no 
Federal property in their districts, We 
hear a lot about the loss of base for prop- 
erty tax on that property, but many of 
these districts that would get this money 
do not have any Federal property in the 
district, because the formula for 17 years 
= not related benefits to the loss of tax 

ase. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I would say that the gentlewoman’s 
argument fell on deaf ears, as far as I 
am concerned, because when you talk 
about military bases causing them to 
spend more money for schools, I would 
say well, just transfer a few of those mil- 
itary bases to my district, and with the 
extra income that the people in them 
bring into the district we will be able to 
pay for the education of the children. 

They always go around wanting these 
military bases, and then they act as 
though they were a liability instead of 
getting an asset. 

And under Ohio law, where we have & 
sales tax—and I understand there are 
only six or seven States that do not— 
these people would pay enough taxes, and 
part of that goes to schools, and there- 
fore for education of the children, 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The fact of the 
matter is that some of the districts in 
some States receive more A money than 
get B money, Hawaii is one. And under 
this amendment Hawaii will be reduced 
in total funds when there is an expendi- 
ture limitation. With an expenditure 
limitation of $365 million, which there 
almost certainly will be, Hawaii will get 
a total of $393,000 less total for A and B 
than they would get if this amendment 
does not pass. 

Those of you who are interested in 
category A and in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, too, should 
keep in mind that the impacted aid re- 
quest in the budget was 78 percent, while 
ESEA was only at 53 percent. As the bill 
has been reported, impact aid is 50 per- 
cent greater compared to authorization 
than ESEA. It is 72 percent compared to 
47 percent. Mention was made of the por- 
tion of total expenditures for schools 
that impacted aid money pays. 

While it is nct the total cost, the por- 
tion of cost paid by ESEA is peanuts 
compared to what is paid under impacted 
aid. In some States, only a few percent 
of the cost of educating children is paid 
by ESEA and the impacted aid is already 
much higher in comparison. 

One of the main differences in these 
two types of districts—and every con- 
gressional district has some of both kinds 
of districts within them—the biggest 
dfference in the recipient district is that 
the ESEA districts are the ones that are 
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impacted with children of the unem- 
ployed and low-income people while the 
impacted aid districts are the ones im- 
pacted with children with steadily em- 
ployed Government workers. Now, a few 
do contain large numbers of low-paid 
enlisted men. 

But you cannot remedy that in this 
bill. The way to remedy that is in the 
military pay act. 

In addition to that, of course, the other 
remedy is for the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to finally, after 17 years, 
report out a bill based on need instead 
of being based on whatever formula in- 
cludes the most districts for the most 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. SMITH] to answer 
this question. 

With reference to the emphasis on 
military bases, it is quite interesting to 
note what some of the counties near the 
District of Columbia would be getting. 

For example, Fairfax County will be 
entitled to $8,982,549. 

Now is there any big military installa- 
tion in this county? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. There might be 
some buildings or something—but no big 
installation. 

Mr. CASEY. To continue this, Prince 
Georges County would be entitled to $8,- 
447,105; Montgomery County, $5,763,451; 
Arlington County, $2,273,702; and Alex- 
andria, $1,416,934. 

I just wonder if the gentleman would 
comment on those figures. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I think that it was 
good to point that out because the formu- 
la in the bill is not related to the loss of 
the tax base at all, but it is related to the 
number of children who live in the dis- 
trict. In many cases they live in a differ- 
ent district than the district which lost 
the tax base, and have not lost tax base 
at all. 

I want those who are interested in the 
ESEA to pay particular attention because 
the fact of the matter is that this year, 
with the expenditure limitation, there is 
not any doubt about it, but any addition- 
al money that is spent for impacted aid 
will come from ESEA. 

Any additional money spent for cate- 
gory B will have to come from category 
A. 
Those who are interested in category 
A and in ESEA had better stand up and 
be counted against this amendment be- 
cause if you do not, the total amount of 
Federal money to be spent on education is 
not going to be increased but some will 
be shifted over to category B and away 
from ESEA and category A pupils. 

Those of you who are interested in 
ESEA should stand up for this reason. 
Also, now is the time for a decision for 
those of you who voted for the $6 billion 
expenditure reduction—and decide here 
whether you meant it or not. 

The claim is being made everywhere 
and you have all heard of it, that the big 
brave budget cutters who pushed the $6 
billion cut instead of the $4 billion are 
really just gutless wonders who will not 
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stand up when the time comes to be 
counted. 

I do not want to believe that those 
Members would run and hide in the 
shadow of that $6 billion budget reduc- 
tion gimmick rather than stand up and 
be counted. I want to believe that every- 
body means what they said when they 
voted for budget cuts in excess of $4 
billion. 

So if this amendment passes, I will ask 
for a rollcall vote on it so that the people 
who voted for the $6 billion instead of 
the $4 billion will have a chance to show 
their constituents at home that they are 
not phony budget cutters and meant 
what they said when they voted for a 
bigger cut than the $4 billion. 

There is no logical way to take ex- 
penditures of a $6 billion out of the 
budget and leave areas like this one 
untouched. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MOSS. I want to say to the gentle- 
man, = will join with him in trying to 
get a rollcall vote, and I want to say 
I voted against the cut. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been most inter- 
esting to me to learn recently of a very 
important new discovery, at least in my 
mind, with regard to the category B 
school districts. It has long been asserted 
that these districts are ones that are mis- 
funded and should not be under the pro- 
gram to begin with. 

Very recently a study was done by a 
superintendent of schools in my congres- 
sional district in the form of a doctoral 
dissertation, a study of impacted aid in 
the State of Colorado for the year 1967. 

These figures are interesting and will 
not take much of your time. 

I think for those of you who feel that 
category B areas are not worthy for im- 
pacted aid, this will be most interesting 
to you. 

If we take those school districts where 
they have impaction of 15 percent, this 
study showed that the assessed valuation 
of real property per student in those 
areas is $9,590. 

The local tax funds to support the 
schools in that area on that tax base 
were $350, the category A payment was 
$370; and category B funds were $185. 
So the total category B moneys per stu- 
dent was $535. 

But a very interesting thing happens 
when the impaction of the students in- 
creases. I will not go over the middle 
ground. 

But when you go over to the other 
end of the spectrum and have an im- 
paction of 30 percent or more of these 
children in your area, this is what hap- 
pened to the tax base and impacted aid. 
The gentleman from Ohio said he would 
like to have these kinds of military fa- 
cilities around in his district. He should 
look twice, because it may well be that 
what exists in my district could be a na- 
tional pattern. The local assessed prop- 
erty value which supported these im- 
pacted areas fell from a high of $9,590 
down to a low of $6,225. So, to make a 
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long story short, in your category B 
areas, where you have an impaction of 
over 30 percent, the combined tax and 
impacted aid funds that come to these 
areas dropped from a total of $525 per 
student to $340. I believe one of the rea- 
sons for this is that when you move in 
large numbers of military service people, 
instead of building up supporting facili- 
ties—such as laundries, dry cleaners, re- 
tail stores, and so forth—this Congress, 
time after time, has approved moneys for 
the construction of PX’s to help support 
these military families who do not have 
a good standard of living, a good income. 
We have tried to repair this in the mili- 
tary pay bill, as the gentleman from Iowa 
knows, but we have not yet been able to 
do it. 

So when you have this large number 
of military personnel moving in, most of 
them in the lower pay grades, we do not 
have an industrial or business growth to 
support it. Interestingly enough, these 
military families live in areas with lower 
assessed valuation and this is com- 
pounded by the fact that the Federal 
impacted aid money that comes in is also 
much lower. 

If we are going to correctly address 
ourselves to the education of these chil- 
dren, I think we possibly have to re- 
examine the formula, but in doing so I 
think we will discover that category B 
is important, that we have minimized it, 
and in the appropriations in the bill as 
written we will make it almost impos- 
sible for these school districts that have 
so many military personnel to continue 
to operate. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I think he has touched on 
an important point in relation to the 
effect of the military on a community, 
even those who live off the military 
bases. They patronize the PX’s. Even 
their medical needs are received on the 
base. While we are happy to have the 
military bases in our community, and 
undoubtedly they do contribute to the 
economy, in fact, their contributions to 
the community are not as great as many 
people believe. 

Mr, EVANS of Colorado. That is true. 
It has been interesting to see that not 
only does our impacted money go down, 
but the property in which and around 
which these people live, the assessed val- 
uation of this property is low, so you get 
less money from the State. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not also true that in 
this instance, unlike other kinds of in- 
dustry that may move into a community, 
military installations do not provide a 
tax base. Even if you have the personnel 
moving in, you do not have sufficient tax 
base to contribute greatly to the economy 
of the community? 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado, I am glad the 
gentleman made that comment, because 
another interesting fact developed in the 
study and is as follows: All of the prop- 
erty owned by the Federal Government 
in the State of Colorado was taken into 
consideration and valued at the cost 
basis or construction basis. Thirty 
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percent of that figure, as we do 
in Colorado, was taken for taxation 
purposes. If you do that, and then apply 
the average mill levy that would be ap- 
plied for operational purposes only, we 
come up with a figure of more than $18 
million that you would suppose the State 
of Colorado would get in lieu of property 
taxes. In fact, we have gotten much less 
than that. We have received only $12 
million, so that the difference between 
what we are trying to do in making up 
that loss of tax base and what we are 
doing is $6,400,000, in one State alone. 

The following information is a sum- 
mary of a doctoral dissertation of Mr. 
Richard Taylor, superintendent of 
schools, District No. 3, El Paso County, 
Colo., completed at Colorado State Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo., on June 21, 1968. 
This study investigated the operation of 
Public Law 874 in Colorado for the 5- 
year period, 1963 through 1967. 

The purpose as stated in section 1, 
“Declaration of policy,” Public Law 874, 
is to provide funds to local school dis- 
tricts where the revenues available to 
such agencies from local sources have 
been reduced as the result of the acqui- 
sition of real property by the United 
States. Based on this purpose the study 
determined the relationship of loss of 
school operational revenue from nontax- 
able Federal property to funds paid from 
Public Law 874. 

The findings for the most recent year, 
1967, are hereby presented. 

Ownership of Federal property in Col- 
orado has a book value of 81.706, 721,406. 
When compared to private property as a 
source of “gion school support, this value 
represents an assessed value equiva- 
lent of $512,016,421. By supplying the 
average local school operational levy of 
36.35 mills, the revenue equivalent be- 
comes $18,611,796. 

Payments from Public Law 874 
amounted to $12,189,292 for this same 
year. Therefore, the present payment 
procedure, when considered as in lieu of 
taxes, represents a loss of $6,422,504, or 
34 percent for public school operation. 

Further study was to group the im- 
pacted school districts into three cate- 
gories by the percent of Federal student 
impaction. The findings from this survey 
identify the need for a revision in the 
method of Federal support from Public 
Law 874. 

The average assessed value of private 
property and Federal payments were as 
follows: Districts with 15 percent or less 
federally connected students have $9,590 
assessed value for each student which 
provides $350 in local tax funds. Public 
Law 874 provides $370 for A pupils 
and $185 for B pupils. The total of 
local funds and federal aid is then $720 
for the A category and $535 for the 
B category. 

Districts with 16 through 30 percent 
impaction have an assessed value of 
$8,273 per student which raises $273. 
Public Law 874 payments provide $326 
for A stidents and $163 for B stu- 
dents. The total of local and federal 
funds is then $599 for A students and 
$436 for the B students. 

With increased Federal activities the 
funds decrease at a greater rate for 
school operation. Those schools with 31 
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percent and over of federally connected 

students have an average assessed per 

student value of $6,225. This provides for 

local funds of $177, while the A stu- 

Sie rate is $327, and the B rate is 
63.50. 


Assessed 
value per Local funds 
student 


To 15 percent im 
16 to 30 percent impaction 
30 percent and over impaction. 


$9,590 
8,273 
225 
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Thus, school districts with the highest 
percent of federal impaction have $216 
less total funds for each A student, 
and $195 less for each B student than 
districts with low impaction. 

A summary of the above is as follows: 


Federal Public Law 874 Total 


A B A B 
$350 $370 $185, 00 $720 $535 
273 326 163. 00 599 436 
177 327 163. 50 504 340 


As indicated by the above, as Federal 
impaction increases, educational funds 
for operation decrease. At the total rate 
of $340 for each class B student, essen- 
tial education is almost impossible. A 
further reduction would clearly make 
necessary the curtailment of education 
for students from nontaxable Federal 
property. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Maryland is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this amendment and to 
respond to the statement of the gentle- 
man from Texas with respect to moneys 
going to metropolitan areas. The gentle- 
man from Texas commented on the 
money received by Prince Georges 
County. We get roughly $8 million in 
impacted aid. Our county spends 71 cents 
of every tax dollar on education. We have 
a net increase of 13,000 new students 
each September. We have been spend- 
ing in excess of $2 million a month for 
school construction. 

School construction bonds are paid for 
from the other 29 percent of our county 
income from all sources. Each and every 
year for more than 10 years we have 
been spending in excess of $1 million a 
month for school construction. 

We have 31,000 category B students. 

The other county in my district, 
Charles, has the same problems. We have 
a sales tax. We have an income tax. Our 
property tax rate is the highest of any 
in the metropolitan area in Washington. 

The assessable base is being increased 
every year. I say to the Members, ac- 
knowledge these factors, and there must 
be partnership between the Federal and 
State and county level of government to 
insure the best education and the best 
educational equipment and the best 
teachers in order to get to the root of 
our problems; namely, a good education 
for all of our young people. 

Mr. Chairman, once again I rise in 
support of an amendment to an appro- 
priations bill to fund the program of 
Federal aid to impacted school districts 
at 100 percent. When this program was 
originally enacted, it was designed not 
to supplant but to augment the educa- 
tional expenditures of school districts 
which have large concentrations of Fed- 
eral activities and thus large numbers 
of children of Federal personnel. 

Over the years, the impacted areas 
program has proven to be one of the 
most effective and least-complicated pro- 
grams providing Federal assistance to 
education. It has partially compensated 
school districts for the excessive burdens 


which large Federal concentrations of 
installations and personnel have brought 
on their school systems. 

The two Maryland counties which I 
represent spend up to 70 percent of their 
total budgets on education. In Prince 
Georges County, an average of 13,000 ad- 
ditional schoolchildren enter the system 
each year. In Charles County, a great 
influx of new communities has placed 
a severe strain on its already heavily 
burdened educational system. The im- 
pacted areas program does not come close 
to defraying the actual additional costs 
which these counties must shoulder to 
provide top-quality education to the chil- 
dren of Federal personnel who live and 
work there and to all the other school- 
children. 

There is a matter of good faith in- 
volved in the full funding of this pro- 
gram. The affected school districts rely 
on the money which this program pro- 
vides to partially defray the extraordi- 
nary burdens caused by excessive Federal 
activities in those areas. In fact, this pro- 
gram is a form of aid to military and 
civilian Government personnel and their 
families and is made necessary by condi- 
tions over which neither they nor the 
localities in which they reside have con- 
trol. The quality of education in these 
areas must not be allowed to erode by 
false economy such as that proposed by 
the Appropriations Committee in H.R. 
18037. 

Mr. Chairman, I have supported budg- 
etary reductions in both military and 
civilian programs because I believe that 
this must be done if we are ever to put 
our fiscal house in order, but I will not 
support reductions in our educational 
expenditures. The human cost involved 
just is not worth it. Our expenditures for 
education must receive the highest do- 
mestic priority. 

My State of Maryland would lose al- 
most $1144 million of a total possible 
allotment of $25 million, if the reduc- 
tions which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee wrote into H.R. 18037 are approved. 
The two counties which I represent would 
lose about 40 percent of this amount if 
the amendment we are now considering 
is not adopted. Prince Georges County 
has about 31,000 category B pupils and 
would lose about $4 million. Charles 
County has about 2,800 category B pupils 
and would lose about $289,000 dollars. 
These amounts represent about 50 per- 
cent of the impacted aid money for 
Prince Georges County and 40 percent of 
the total for Charles County. I am cer- 
tain that these statistics would be re- 
peated in school districts across the coun- 
try and, because this is true, I am sure 
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that those of you who for some reason do 
not represent school districts with large 
concentrations of category B pupils can 
appreciate my concern. 

The Appropriations Committee indi- 
cated that it made these reductions be- 
cause they believed that Federal em- 
ployees who live off Federal installations 
contribute their fair share towards the 
operation of the school systems in the 
places where they live. The average cost 
of educating a student in the Maryland 
public school system is about $640 a year. 
Full funding of the impacted aid pro- 
gram would mean that each category 
B student would bring to the local school 
system between $136 and $176 per year. 
There has always been a tacit assumption 
in this program that the parents of such 
children are contributing something 
towards the education of their children 
either in the form of income taxes, house 
or apartment rentals, and/or property 
taxes. However, this by no means covers 
the additional costs which excessive Fed- 
eral activities place on a local school 
system, 

In his 1965 budget message, President 
Johnson recommended that a thorough 
study be made of the Public Law 874 
and 815 programs. I would, at this point, 
like to point up some of the conclusions 
which this report reached as regards the 
Federal impacted areas program. 

First of all, it was determined that fi- 
nancial burdens are in fact created for 
local school districts by Federal activi- 
ties of the types covered by this act. Sec- 
ond, it was found that it is possible to 
determine the financial burden each 
school district bares as a result of these 
activities. Thus, it is possible to deter- 
mine the extent to which any Federal 
payments made under this program 
compensate, undercompensate, or over- 
compensate recipient school districts. 
Third, the report stated that the finan- 
cial burdens created by the establish- 
ment of a Federal project are not re- 
stricted to their initial impact, but pre- 
sent a continuing burden. The report 
concluded that Federal activities create 
additional school enrollment while as- 
sociated Federal properties do not con- 
tribute property tax revenues to support 
these enrollments. 

In view of the results of the adminis- 
tration-sponsored report, and consider- 
ing the great increases which have taken 
place and the number of children of Fed- 
eral personnel enrolled in school in these 
federally impacted school districts, I 
urge you all to join with me in support- 
ing an increase in the funding level sug- 
gested by the House Appropriations 
Committee in H.R. 18037. 

There is a matter of good faith in- 
volved in the full funding of the im- 
pacted areas program. Our school dis- 
tricts need the money provided under 
this program. They need 100-percent en- 
titlements. Therefore, I urge all of my 
colleagues to join with me in amending 
this bill to provide such. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I commend the gentleman for 
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the statement he is making. There al- 
Ways seems to be a great deal of concern 
expressed by some of our colleagues about 
money which the neighboring school dis- 
tricts are receiving. They feel we have 
had more impact aid in the metropolitan 
area. In many of our districts, as I am 
sure is the case in the gentleman’s area, 
50 percent of our assessable land area is 
owned by the Federal Government. 

All this payment amounts to is a pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes. 

We do not want to come to the Federal 
Government and ask for a handout. We 
are not asking for anything more in this 
program than that to which we are 
entitled. 

Mr. MACHEN. The gentleman from 
Virginia makes a good point. These are 
programs which have been effective, and 
successfully administered. I certainly 
hope the amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man in the well and with the remarks 
of my colleague from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL]. I have a large number of students 
in both category A and category B. I join 
in aes the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

We are all painfully aware of the grave 
fiscal crisis facing the country today, and 
the subsequent need to establish firm 
priorities in our Federal budget. Clearly, 
two items which must be at the top of 
the list are education and human re- 
newal programs. We simply cannot af- 
ford to make cuts in these areas—indeed 
we must restore these programs to full 
funding. By establishing and carrying 
out such priorities, it may require, as a 
number of my colleagues and I have pro- 
posed, the postponement of projects such 
as the supersonic transport, and the re- 
duction of our enormous farm subsidy 
program. 

The needs of our educational system 
at all levels must be met. This includes 
full funding of category B entitlements of 
Public Law 874, the impacted aid pro- 
gram. Unfortunately, the bill before us 
today does not provide the full amount. 
Therefore, I am supporting the amend- 
ment calling for an additional $138 mil- 
lion to restore category B to the fiscal 
1968 level. 

Of no less importance are funds for the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act and Teacher Corps which we have 
under consideration here today. They 
provide a continuation of the vital tools 
which we have developed in our human 
renewal program and I support and Iam 
going to vote for the amendments to re- 
store these vital programs to full funding. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 
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Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I listened 
with much interest to what the gentle- 
man from Maryland has said regarding 
the funds for impacted areas. I think 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
of all the programs for aid to education 
this particular one reaches the people 
with the minimum of loss and adminis- 
trative cost. It reaches those who are 
actually the victims of conditions over 
which local communities have no control. 

Mr. MACHEN. I certainly agree with 
the gentleman. The point is well taken. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I am sure 
the gentleman agrees with me that we 
who have districts which are affected in 
this way envy those who do not have this 
problem. It is too bad we cannot all re- 
sign ourselves to the fact that we do not 
have a problem. It happens that we do 
have. These areas are directly affected 
and put in this position by Federal pro- 
grams which take property off the tax 
rolls and create a tremendous burden for 
the local taxpayers, and we certainly 
must have some relief. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, it is true 
wherever we do have a bedroom-type 
community and we do not have the broad 
tax base to support the demands for 
capital for construction and other school 
programs. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACHEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KAZEN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman in the well, the gentleman 
from Maryland, and with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas who has just 
spoken. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Mink amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is hard for me to 
understand how this body could vote 
down the amendment a little while ago 
for $136 million additional in title I, 
ESEA, offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois, and then stand here and urge 
the increase in money in impact aid. Im- 
pact aid money goes for children in 
school districts many of whom can take 
care of themselves. It is true there are 
some category B students where the Fed- 
eral property on which their parents 
work is in the district and there ought to 
be payment in lieu of taxes for them. 

But, as to so many of these young 
people, the parents work on Federal 
property outside of the school district. 
As an example, in Montgomery County 
the school district receives money for 
children whose parents work in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This is the most glar- 
ing example, but that happens in other 
areas of the country as well. There is no 
reason at all why we ought to be paying 
Federal impact money for students 
whose parents work on Federal property 
outside the school district boundaries; 
just as there is no reason why money 
should be paid for a student whose par- 
ents work in an IBM plant outside the 
district. 

I wanted to offer an amendment which 
would have restricted the payment to the 
category B student whose parents work 
on property within the school district, 
but it would be ruled out of order, be- 
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cause I drafted my amendment the same 
way, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania objected the earlier amendment, so 
I will not offer it. 

I hope that the administration will 
administer the program in that way, so 
that the reduction of money would come 
with respect to the children whose par- 
ents work on Federal property outside 
the school district. 

We have to control spending by the 
Federal Government. If there is ever an 
area of boondoggle of Federal money for 
education, it is in impact aid. 

I do not blame some Members for feel- 
ing very strongly about it, because a sub- 
stantial amount of money goes to their 
congressional districts for impact aid. 
But we should not forget that a tre- 
mendous amount of money goes to the 
congressional districts for title I, ESEA, 
as well. The total of that amounted to 
$1,064,000,000 as appropriated by this 
bill and for impact aid $382,045,000. 

It is my feeling that the best way to 
approach reduced funding of title I of 
ESEA is the way the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] offered a while 
ago, to take it away from some programs 
we do not consider as high priority and 
to put it into the education program. I 
like the amendment of the gentleman 
from New Jersey, and if there were an 
opportunity to support it I would, since 
it would not increase the total money 
in this bill. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. The gentleman from Min- 
nesota makes good sense in his com- 
ments on the impact aid program, but 
there is one problem here. The adminis- 
tration is not going to spend the money, 
even if we appropriate 100-percent en- 
titlement for category B and A entitle- 
ments. There will be a cutback in this 
program which will be announced after 
the bill is signed into law. It is being re- 
viewed at the present time. 

Unless the language which is carried 
in this bill, which is to be stricken by the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii, remains, the A districts will 
not get 100 percent. Under current law 
the executive branch must prorate any 
cut across the board on both categories. 

The only way we can insure a 100- 
percent payment to the A districts, under 
the terms of the apportionment which is 
going to be made under this program, is 
to provide this language. I guarantee here 
on the floor of the House today that 
there will be a reduced apportionment 
under this program if the Mink amend- 
ment is adopted. The $6 billion expendi- 
ture cutback and the $10 billion appro- 
priation cutback will require a reduced 
apportionment. The only way we can 
assure a 100-percent entitlement to those 
places where the schoolchildren have 
parents who both reside and work on 
Federal property is to go along with the 
committee bill. Otherwise the adminis- 
tration, in order to live up to the action 
taken on the tax bill the other day, is 
going to have to prorate this program. 

The people who will suffer under such 
a proration—without the committee lan- 
guage—are in the A category. Under the 
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terms of the bill the way the committee 
reported it out, the administration has 
to give them 100 percent. By going along 
with the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii the Members 
will find the category A payments made 
in their districts will drop significantly. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. By the amendment we are 
not insuring that the children whose 
parents pay no taxes at all, that is, have 
no ability to pay property taxes in the 
school district will receive full payment. 
The A category, who live and work on 
property that cannot be taxed within the 
school district are penalized under the 
Mink amendment. 

The category B parents, who live there, 
pay taxes in the school district, and do 
pay for their schools. 

If we look at Montgomery County, it 
has the highest per capita income of any 
county in the United States, and the 
highest percentage of doctor’s degrees of 
any county in the United States. That 
county ought to have the financial abil- 
ity to pay for its schools, and ought to 
have the willingness to do so because of 
the experience of the parents with edu- 
cation. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

First I want to deal with the state- 
ments that have been made by several 
members of this committee regarding 
those of us who voted against the $6 
billion cut and against the tax package. 
I voted against it, and I do not apologize 
for having done so, because in doing so 
I think I was at least as responsible and 
far more willing to accept my responsi- 
bility than those who voted to the con- 
trary. 

Now, on this matter of taxes, who are 
we kidding here? We are going to edu- 
cate so many youngsters whether we do 
it on a local limited property tax base 
or on a broader Federal tax base. 

The discussion of the gentleman from 
Iowa indicating that there is a great 
blessing imposed on a community by the 
presence of one of these installations 
because of the great influx of additional 
taxes is a complete departure from real- 
ity. 

In the first place, bedroom areas do 
not produce the tax revenues that pro- 
vide adequately for education. You have 
to have an industrial tax base; you have 
to have a business tax base. Private in- 
dustry pays that tax, but these military 
installations do not. In addition, private 
industry does not set up PX’s as a means 
for their employees to escape contribu- 
tion to local government through the 
payment of sales taxes. So the presence 
of these bases, while they may stimulate 
the economy in part, do not deal equit- 
ably as do the private employers. The 
problems are created by the presence of 
large numbers of federally connected 
children, frequently fluctuating because 
of the peculiar programing that we im- 
pose as a result of congressional action. 

Then let me make another point, Mr. 
Chairman. Here we are near the Ist of 
July and practically all of the school 
districts have entered into their con- 
tracts with their teachers and their pro- 
gram is set for the fall. Now we are 
going to cut the funds they have 
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planned upon to meet their needs. Very 
few of them have an immediate remedy 
available. Oh, next year it can reflect 
itself in an increase in taxes on prop- 
erty. The one source of taxation in this 
country which is certainly overburdened 
is property. But we can go back to it 
next year at the local government level 
and pick up the amount which is with- 
held as a result of the cuts in the pro- 
grams, the cuts which would be over- 
come by the adoption of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Hawaii. 

I think we ought to restore these funds 
and we ought to accept our responsibil- 
ity. If we are going to phase this pro- 
gram out and if there is justification for 
it, let us do it on an orderly basis so that 
local government officials can plan in an 
orderly fashion to make up the defi- 
ciency in order that the education pro- 
grams may continue. If we are going to 
say that the broad Federal tax base will 
be withdrawn and we are going to load 
it onto property, real property, then let 
us do it again with a little advance no- 
tice and not at a time when school dis- 
tricts are virtually incapable of doing 
anything at all to correct the damage 
which we create by our action, which in 
my judgment is an action bordering on 
the highly irresponsible. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I shall be happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman for his very appro- 
priate and pungent remarks. Also, I 
should like to associate myself with his 
views in this matter, because I am going 
to support the amendment which has 
been offered by the distinguished gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. 
Minx). 

I certainly think that the remarks 
made by the gentleman from California 
apply to almost any congressional dis- 
trict in the United States. In one of the 
two counties which I represent the school 
pupils in particular are 50 percent fed- 
erally connected. One-half of all the 
school children have parents working 
for Air Force or NASA. It is estimated 
that 15 percent of the funds for the op- 
eration of this school system comes from 
this impact aid program. If this county 
did not receive these funds next year, 
it would represent a disaster for this 
particular school district in the State of 
Florida. The legislature of the State of 
Florida meets only every 2 years. They 
are not in session this year. Thus, there 
would be no opportunity for them to act 
upon this matter, unless there was a 
special session in order to keep the 
schools going. 

Mr. Chairman, I suspect that other 
States are in the same predicament. 

I certainly support this amendment 
wholeheartedly. It seems to me that if we 
do not go ahead and pass this amend- 
ment which the distinguished gentle- 
woman has proposed, we would put very 
many of our schools in a great many 
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school districts in considerable jeopardy 
of operation. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr, Chairman, I too support this 
amendment, although with a certain res- 
ervation. I would like to point out that 
the PX’s are not alone in rendering tax- 
free services to the communities of the 
congressional district which it is my 
honor to represent. For many years the 
State of Utah has had a large defense 
installation, which is our largest single 
employer. There is a commissary con- 
nected with this operation. It is the 
largest grocery store in the State of Utah 
and there is no State or local sales tax 
collected on the products sold by this 
commissary. Its annual business is some- 
thing in the neighborhood of $2 million 
a year. 

Parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, there 
are not supposed to be commissaries in 
operation where private businesses are 
adequate to do the job. In that area the 
chain and local grocery stores are able to 
do the job which is required but the 
commissary is allowed nevertheless: In 
our State we have a combined State and 
local sales tax which amounts to 3.5 per- 
cent. Thus, the sales tax alone from the 
operation of the commissary would 
amount to about $50,000 which the State 
and local government loses, It is not only 
the sales tax which is lost to the State 
and school districts. It is the State to- 
bacco tax, margarine tax, beer tax, and 
important inventory tax. The total tax 
losses to the State and local school dis- 
tricts very likely exceeds $100,000 an- 
nually from this commissary. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not here opposing 
the existence of this commissary specifi- 
cally, but to point out the tax loss which 
is further evidence of the necessity for 
continuance of this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to respond 
to the challenge of the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SmirH] which has been leveled 
toward those who voted for the $6 billion 
spending cut and the challenge was for 
them to stand up and be counted. I am 
very willing to do so. We are not, in this 
House of Representatives, establishing 
the details of this $6 billion cut. By our 
action, this is to be done by the Execu- 
tive. But it is my hope that we shall be 
able to establish by our vote here certain 
priorities for the guidance of the Execu- 
tive and this is a proper function of this 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very desirous that 
the time will soon come when the States 
and local school districts can take on this 
burden, but in my opinion it is not pos- 
sible for many school districts to take on 
this burden at the present time. That is 
the stark reality which we face today. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. As you know, this 
present appropriation bill cuts 50 per- 
cent of the funds in category B. This af- 
fects over 4,000 school districts and some 
2.2 million children. 

Mr. Chairman, these school districts 
have depended upon the receipt of these 
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funds over the years and they have in- 
corporated them in their budgets and 
contracts have been made. Any cuts in 
these funds is bound to reduce the qual- 
ity of education which our children are 
now receiving. 

I do not think the Members want to 
reduce the quality of education of these 
children. Certainly, the House demon- 
strated this just 2 weeks ago when it 
passed by a vote of 2 to 1 a measure 
which would retain this funding. 

Mr. Chairman, this is no new program; 
this is no sociological program for the 
achievement of obscure goals. This is a 
well established program and the funds 
are used for the education of the chil- 
dren. 

We all know that there have to be 
deep and sizable cuts if we are to reach 
the $6 billion cut in the budget. 

And I voted for it. But I realize—and 
I believe the Members do also—that there 
are priorities. Of course we have to do 
such things as maintain the national 
defense, and we have to maintain good 
faith with the pensioners and all others 
who our country has an obligation to 
support. But we also have an obligation 
to at least maintain the present level of 
the quality of education that these chil- 
dren can get, and certainly we have an 
obligation not to reduce this level. 

I hope the House will support the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx]. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I agree, 
this is a matter of priorities, and deserves 
the highest attention. I would also like 
to note that we do have a responsibility 
in certain areas where they are impacted 
with military installations which have 
not been as beneficial to the economy as 
some described here today, and where the 
operations of the military have been re- 
duced leaving the area with an obligation 
of paying for educational facilities that 
have been provided to serve children of 
the servicemen without receiving an ade- 
quate return in lieu of real estate taxes 
on the installation. 

If there is a change to be made it 
should be in the formula itself, and not 
through the technique of cutting appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment and would like to commend the 
gentleman from Virginia for his state- 
ment. Also I thank him for yielding. 

Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. POLLOCK. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I am priviliged to rise 
in support, in very strong support, of the 
very important amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

It has been argued a number of times 
today that since we have just completed 
positive action on the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure Control Act of 1968, we must 
wield the surgeon’s scalpel with great 
flourishes for all the money that has to 
be cut. I have said before and will say 
again to this body that the education of 
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our children should have the highest of 
priorities and that everything else should 
come afterwards. I believe that the cuts 
which are indeed needed will have to 
come from elsewhere. There is absolutely 
no reason why the scalpel cannot be ju- 
diciously used to slice the required reduc- 
tions from the $2.4 billion cost of main- 
taining our troops in Europe, from the 
$2.9 billion farm subsidy program, from 
the $4.4 billion for the space program, 
from the $223 million for the supersonic 
transport program, and from the $5.2 


billion allocated for foreign aid, for a 


few. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated 2 weeks ago, 
and I repeat again today, we simply can- 
not defer the education of our children. 
If we are derelict in our duty, the oppor- 
tunity will be permanently lost for the 
unfortunate youths of today who are 
made to suffer. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that the 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr, McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman for his very 
eloquent statement, which is extremely 
applicable, I believe, to a great many 
congressional districts, including my 
own. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been disappoint- 
ing to note in this pending appropria- 
tion bill, H.R. 18037, a reduction in 
grants to school districts in federally 
affected areas. This reduction—below 
the level of last year—will impair the 
quality of education in those areas. In 
Lake County, IL, alone, the recommend- 
ed cut will deprive the schoolchildren of 
more than $400,000. The hardest hit 
schools in my congressional district 
would be Zion Elementary School, $25,- 
768; Waukegan grade school, $28,978; 
North Chicago grade school, $67,000; 
Waukegan High School, $73,475; Zion- 
Benton High School, $19,537; North Chi- 
cago High School, $40,580; and High- 
land Park High School, $43,728. 

In most of these schools the need is 
great. In several of the schools disad- 
vantaged and deprived youths will be 
the principal beneficiaries. 

I feel dutybound to support the posi- 
tion of the schools and schoolchildren 
who will benefit from the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Hawaii 
(Mrs. Minx], and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. Chairman, there are serious de- 
ficiencies in the appropriation measure 
before us today. The cutbacks in our 
educational programs threaten to un- 
dermine the progress that has been made 
over the past few years, and to frustrate 
the promise of greater educational op- 
portunities for the future. I take no 
relish in finding that my fears last week 
when we discussed the $6 billion reduc- 
tion in Federal expenditures for fiscal 
year 1969 are being justified: by absorb- 
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ing this reduction through cutbacks in 
our education programs, we are moving 
toward a foreclosure on meeting our 
domestic needs. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
lady from Hawaii would prevent one of 
these crippling blows. Federal funds to 
impacted school areas, under Public Law 
874, have been successfully used to bene- 
fit millions of our Nation’s youth over 
the years. We have made a commitment 
to these children, and to the school 
districts all over the country that have 
served increasing concentrations of fed- 
' erally connected children, We cannot 
disregard this commitment. Continuing 
these funds—at least at their present 
level—is essential to the education of 
our youth, and consequently to the fu- 
ture of our Nation. We must not sacri- 
fice this future. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii (Mrs. MINK]. 

I recognize the good this program has 
developed in the past, and I know it will 
do much good in the future. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I would just ask the gentleman, as a 
matter of fact, is it not true that the 
appropriation bill as it now stands is 
changing the basic formula of Public Law 
874, which provides that category B 
would be 50 percent of category A, and 
the appropriation bill cuts 50 per- 
cent less than the formula? 

Mr. DOWNING. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. WHITE. Therefore you are penal- 
izing school districts that have depended 
on what almost amounts to a moral con- 
tract in the programing of their edu- 
cational programs? 

Mr. DOWNING. That certainly is cor- 
rect. These schools have made plans 
based on receipt of these funds, and I be- 
lieve it would be a great disservice if you 
took them away. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, for the 
second time in the past 2 weeks, I sup- 
port my able colleague, the gentlewom- 
an from Hawaii, in an attempt to re- 
store important educational funds 
which should not, in justice, be with- 
held from our school systems. 

When Congress passed Public Law 
874, it recognized fully that school dis- 
tricts having substantial numbers of 
students whose parents were employed 
at Federal installations were affected in 
two ways. Some of the parents live in 
Government housing, on the installa- 
tions where they are employed, and 
therefore are assumed not to contribute 
in any way to the tax base of the local 
school district. The children of these 
parents are classified in Public Law 874 
as category A. 

A second group of students, classified 
as category B, do not live in Government 
housing on the Federal installation, and 
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their homes are therefore considered to 
be a part of the tax base. However, the 
installations where these parents are 
employed are not on the tax rolls. They 
are not in the same position as a busi- 
ness or industry at which these parents 
might be employed, a business or indus- 
try which could expect to contribute to 
the taxes which support the local school 
district. 

The local school district, then, is re- 
imbursed in two respects for its students 
in category A, and in only one respect 
for those in category B. The formula 
for the distribution of funds was set up 
in Public Law 874, with payments for 
category B students to be 50 percent of 
the formula for category A. School sys- 
tems affected by this law have relied 
upon payments in both categories to 
meet the additional demands of ex- 
panded enrollments without a corre- 
sponding expansion in the tax base. 

Mr. Charman, it is recognized that 
the payments under category B should 
be less than under category A. This was 
taken care of in Public Law 874. It is 
certainly not incumbent upon this Con- 
gress, in an appropriation bill, to reduce 
the payments more than they have al- 
ready been reduced by the law. 

Two weeks ago today, the House rec- 
ognized the equity in this situation when 
we voted to support a full category B ap- 
propriation in the supplemental appro- 
priations for fiscal year 1968. It is still 
true today that our hard-pressed edu- 
cational systems are sorely in need of 
these funds. Superintendents are now 
preparing their budgets for the 1969 
year, and again they are relying upon 
Congress to supply the funds for a well- 
considered and well-justified program. I 
hope we will justify their confidence. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers, who desire to do so, may extend 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly urge my colleagues to vote in 
favor of the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] 
which would restore most of the money 
approved by the Congress in regard to 
federally impacted school areas. 

There is no question but that there is 
a need to cut back in spending, but edu- 
cation is not one of these areas. 

In the Third Congressional District of 
New Jersey there are several military 
installations, the largest being Fort 
Monmouth. Because of this, there are 
many extra students attending school in 
local communities. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a definite responsibility to help 
aid in the education of these students 
rather than passing the burden on to 
the local taxpayer. 

I am adamantly opposed to the Con- 
gress failing to meet its financial respon- 
sibilities in the impacted school areas 
program. 

The federally impacted areas aid, un- 
der Public Law 874, was enacted in 1950, 
and since that time has provided needed 
assistance to local school districts bur- 
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dened by the obligation of providing 
educational services to the children of 
families employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in local communities all over 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the recent tax increase, 
which I voted against, already will soon 
be hitting the average American tax- 
payer. Let us not add still another tax 
by refusing to approve Mrs. Mixk's 
amendment. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
facing today one of the most important 
pieces of legislation ever to come before 
the Congress. We are determining the 
future of many of our young people 
throughout the country. 

I am extremely distressed over the 
drastic reductions requested in our edu- 
cation programs as contained in the 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill which is 
before us on the floor today. 

In 1965, we embarked on an effort to 
strengthen elementary and secondary 
education programs in the heart of our 
metropolitan areas and in the rural 
schools of our Nation. The solutions to 
many of our domestic problems are in- 
herent in continued Federal support of 
Public Laws 874 and 815 as well as in the 
effective implementation of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act. This 
act authorized Federal funds to 
strengthen educational programs for our 
economically, socially, and culturally 
disadvantaged children. How can we now 
smother these programs by withholding 
funds which are imperative for thou- 
sands of school districts all over the 
country? I say we sacrifice not only our 
children’s future, but the future of our 
Nation as well. 

This appropriation bill in its present 
form would delete all Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act aid to Indian 
schools, it would eliminate $9 million in 
funds primarily for migrant, handi- 
capped children in State schools and 
hospitals, neglected and delinquent chil- 
dren in State and local institutions and 
disadvantaged children regularly en- 
rolled in school, and it would deny more 
than $117 million in reading, language 
skills, and other compensatory education 
services, and related items. Essentially, 
the impact of these proposed reductions 
will affect our future citizens across the 
entire Nation. 

I strongly support, and I urge your 
support, of the amendment to add 
$138,800,000 to the appropriation bill for 
the restoration of funds for the federally 
affected areas which has just been intro- 
duced by my colleague from Hawaii. 

The failure to appropriate the needed 
funds will only further burden State and 
lccal governments and boards of educa- 
tion. Certainly the Federal Government 
sh-uld be willing to pay its fair share of 
the expense to educate children in those 
areas which are heavily populated with 
Federal and military personnel—espe- 
cially since these families are only tempo- 
rarily in residence and are subject to or- 
ders by the Federal Government to move 
at any moment. And, I think we must 
also remember that these school districts 
do not derive funds through taxes paid 
out by military families, since they buy 
much of their food and other necessi- 
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ties on base. Certainly the schools in 
military communities should have ade- 
quate financial support, without over- 
taxing the local vitizens. 

We must remember, too, that the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
has significantly contributed to the qual- 
ity of the school library resources pro- 
gram available to children and teachers 
in public and private schools by making 
possible long-range, in-service educa- 
tion programs through consultant serv- 
ices, leadership workshops, by making 
possible the augmentation of budgets, 
providing demonstration programs, and 
the development and distribution of pro- 
fessional publications. There is great 
need for the continuation of this pro- 
gram in order t- enable the library re- 
sources program to approach recom- 
mended standards. 

I also urge support for a bipartisan ef- 
fort to restore the $135 million cut from 
title I. We must do all we can to enhance 
the educational attainment of our dis- 
advantaged children. If every child is to 
receive an equal opportunity to succeed 
to the full extent of his potential, the 
schools must give special attention to 
those children who have educational 
needs that cannot be met by the regular 
instructional program. 

The point I want to make is that the 
education of our needy children must be 
foremost in our minds. The proposed re- 
duction will seriously undermine the bi- 
partisan spirit which marked the draft- 
ing and enactment of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act in its com- 
mitment to provide education for our 
young people. Funds provided by the act 
have significantly contributed to the 
quality of the schools. 

Again, I ask, how can we smother our 
educational programs by withholding 
funds which are so important to thou- 
sands of our young people throughout 
the Nation? How can we sacrifice our 
children’s education and their future? 
We must—‘t is our duty—as representa- 
tives of these young people, see that they 
are provided with an adequate prepara- 
tion for life itself. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to voice strong support for the amend- 
ment to the HEW appropriations bill, 
H.R. 18037, which will add the $138,- 
800,000 to the impacted school district 
program cut by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. On June 11, 1968, the will of 
this body was clearly expressed to fully 
fund this program for fiscal 1969. Once 
again however, the economy ax is being 
wielded in blind fashion, cutting through 
the necessary as well as the superfluous 
proposals. I must again stress the 
sense of the House of Representatives in 
the July 11 vote on the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill. 

If necessary budget cuts are to be 
made, they must be made with the req- 
uisite precision that takes into account 
the needs of our federally impacted 
school districts to plan a comprehensive 
program without the annual fear that 
the program will go unfunded. 

Education is a continuing process. It 
cannot be put aside in lean years and 
revamped at a later date. 

Where Federal land holdings and em- 
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ployment activity constitute a large por- 
tion of the geographical area of a school 
district, the economic burden on the area 
is not only real, but also is of a continu- 
ing nature, and necessitates continuing 
help in supporting the burden. Congress 
has, in effect, recognized this burden by 
extending Public Laws 874 and 815 con- 
tinually since 1950. 

In some areas the Federal impact is of 
a temporary nature. In such cases the 
impact aid program is necessary only 
until the tax base recovers to a normal 
level. In other areas however, the Fed- 
eral activity is permanent and therefore 
the necessity for compensating funds is 
permanent. 

Educational programs are developed 
on @ yearly basis, but each year is an 
indivisible portion of a comprehensive 
plan that must be built as the needs of 
the area expand. 

The Public Laws 874 and 815 programs 
are not in any sense a Federal handout. 
They are just compensation for the 
monetary burden occasioned by the Fed- 
eral activity. The programs provide a 
sensible, workable method for the Fed- 
eral Government to meet its obligations 
to the communities which qualify for 
impacted aid. 

The benefits of these programs are not 
“frills” or “extras.” The program is not 
designed to fund “experimental” projects 
which could comfortably be put off for a 
year or two. They are applicable to edu- 
cational procedures of the most basic 
and imperative sort. 

In fiscal 1968 California, for example, 
received $55,267,000 in aid under 
Public Law 874. The proposed amount 
for fiscal 1969 is $32,422,000, a reduction 
of $22,845,000. 

The Fourth District of California, my 
district, has four major military installa- 
tions: Mare Island Shipyard, Beale Air 
Force Base, Travis Air Force Base, and 
Mather Air Force Base. School districts 
in these areas, in reliance on this pro- 
gram, have expanded their plant capa- 
bilities, purchased additional textbooks, 
hired additional teachers, and increased 
their expenditures to provide the chil- 
dren of military and civilian personnel 
who work at these tax-exempt facilities 
with the best education possible. Under 
the reduced proposals the Fourth District 
would lose about $1,000,000 in school aid. 
Such a reduction will do incalculable 
harm to the educational program. 

These people do not generally have 
the opportunity to choose the communi- 
ties where their children will be edu- 
cated. Since they are denied this option 
it is especially important that we meet 
our responsibilities to them. 

I share the view of many local edu- 
cators who state that a cutback in im- 
pact aid funds would be a stunning blow 
to quality education in the United States 
and to our national purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of a realistic 
funding of title II of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965, 
as amended. 

The authorization for this program in 
fiscal year 1969 totals $167,375,000. The 
appropriation for the fiscal year just 
ending is $104,457,000. The committee 
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recommendation is a woefully small $50 
million. 

I join my colleagues who have spoken 
here today in support of greater appro- 
priations for education, in stating the 
firm conviction that an investment in 
education is the soundest investment in 
the future that we can make. I know that 
we are facing very critical budget condi- 
tions for the 12-month period starting 
July 1. However, I feel that skimping on 
education is penny wise and pound 
foolish. 

If we deprive our children of an ade- 
quate education now, they will not be 
the contributing members of society that 
they could have been when they reach 
adulthood. They will be costing this Na- 
tion through their lifetime. 

Title II, as you know, relates to school 
library resources, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials. In the current 
fiscal year, the State of California re- 
ceived some $9.3 million from Federal 
assistance for these programs. If the 
level of appropriations recommended by 
the committee prevails, this will be re- 
duced to only $4.3 million and an out- 
standing program which has just begun 
to reach its peak effectiveness will come 
to a grinding halt. 

For the past 3 years title II of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
has resulted in the purchase of 5 million 
books for elementary and secondary 
school libraries, has provided 278,000 pe- 
riodicals, and 713,000 audiovisual ma- 
terials for these libraries. 

This sounds like a tremendous lot, of 
course, but I should point out that in 
California we have 5 million children in 
school. 

Consider that the ideal size school li- 
brary is one which contains 10 books 
for each child and then compare this 
with the present average, in the State of 
California, even after this assistance, of 
3.5 books per child, we can realize how 
much we have to do to catch up. 

It is in support of this and a fine pro- 
gram of demonstration libraries for our 
schools that I urge the House of Repre- 
sentatives to raise the level of appropria- 
tions for title I to equal that of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Thank you. 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment by the gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii. From experience 
I can testify that this is a program that 
is effective in educating children, a mat- 
ter of great concern to me. 

More than that, for us not to provide 
this money would cause chaos in the 
school districts of this country, many of 
whom have already made their budgets 
for the coming school year. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge its adoption. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
2 weeks ago I supported the effort on the 
floor to increase the appropriation for 
fiscal 1968 for impacted aid to local 
school districts. 

At that time I made the statement that 
of all types of Federal aid to education 
I believe that which is made available 
through the impacted aid programs is 
the best. Iam highly pleased that the in- 
creased appropriation for the current 
fiscal year was approved. I take the floor 
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today to urge that similar action be 
taken with respect to impacted aid funds 
for fiscal 1969. In my judgment, it would 
be a serious mistake to cut back the im- 
pacted aid program as recommended by 
the Education and Labor Committee. I 
believe I can illustrate the unfortunate 
results that the proposed cuts will have 
in my State by citing the situation in one 
particular school district. 

Yesterday Superintendent William R. 
Boren of the Weber County District vis- 
ited my office and outlined a clear picture 
of what the cuts will do there. In the 
school year just concluded the Weber 
District had a total enrollment of 18,000 
students. Of this number, 8,579 or 47 per- 
cent were federally connected. That, of 
course, is a rather high percentage of 
pupils and well points up the importance 
of the impacted aid programs to the dis- 
trict. In fiscal 1968 a total of $486 million 
was appropriated for funding of all Pub- 
lic Law 874 programs. The proposal be- 
fore us today would appropriate only 
$367 million for fiscal 1969, or $119 mil- 
lion less than last year’s total. 

The method proposed for distribution 
of funds would provide 100-percent fi- 
nancing for students in the 3A category; 
that is, students who live on Federal 
property whose parents work on Federal 
property. But because of the cuts, only 
51.4-percent funding would be provided 
for students in the 3B category; that is, 
students who do not live on Federal 
property but whose parents work in a 
federally connected activity. Now, out of 
the 8,579 students in the Weber School 
District who fall in the federally con- 
nected category, only 72 are in the 3A 
group, while all the rest—8,507 stu- 
dents—are in 3B. If the 3B program is 
funded at only 51.4 percent as presently 
proposed, the Weber District would lose 
some $500,000 in comparison with the 
amount of funds made available for fis- 
cal 1968. The total budget for the district 
is $7 million. 

Obviously, to cut a half million dollars 
from a $7 million budget is to cut it dras- 
tically. This is money that the district 
has counted on, and has built into its 
budget plans for the next school year. I 
believe strongly that it will be a mistake 
to make such deep cuts in a program 
that has proved so important and so 
helpful in recent years. I realize that the 
budget has got to be cut. I realize that 
economies have got to be made because 
of the difficult fiscal situation in which 
the country finds itself. But I honestly 
believe that to cut back a vital educa- 
tion program as drastically as it would 
be cut back in the Weber County School 
District, which I cite as an example, is to 
practice a false economy. 

In my view, one of the areas where we 
can least afford to make budget cuts in 
the field of education, and particularly so 
in an area that has proved so workable 
and beneficial as the impacted aid pro- 
grams. I strongly urge that the amend- 
ment to increase the appropriation for 
impacted aid be adopted. 

Mr. PRICE of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by Congresswoman MINK to add 
$138,800,000 to the Public Law 874 im- 
pacted aid program, bringing the total 
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appropriation to $505,900,000 for fis- 
cal year 1969. 

I do so in full recognition of current 
economic conditions. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Appropriations Committee 
for its efforts to reduce spending in non- 
essential areas. The committee’s task is 
most difficult, particularly in view of 
the fact that we are dealing with such 
vital programs this afternoon, one of 
which is the impacted aid program which 
helps school districts meet increased 
operating and maintenance costs result- 
ing from Federal activities in their areas. 

I do not think we can afford to short- 
change our education programs, espe- 
cially those of proven value. That is 
practicing false economy, which will cost 
us a great deal more in the long run. 

As was the case on June 11 when we 
passed the second supplemental for fiscal 
year 1968 with the amendment restor- 
ing funds for the Public Law 874 pro- 
gram, I urge my colleagues to again sup- 
port the program today. As I said then, 
this program has proven its worth. It 
should not be cut back; if anything it 
should be expanded to help the schools 
meet their actual costs. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
wholesome purpose and accomplishment 
of essentially required reductions in Gov- 
ernment expenditures, which no one dis- 
putes, priority standards must be estab- 
lished. The prudent and wise standards, 
of course, must be based on our judg- 
ment of what needs and matters are of 
critical urgency for sustaining and im- 
proving the basic strengths and disci- 
plines of our society. 

Obviously, matters of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare, so vitally affecting the 
lives of all our citizens, must be num- 
bered and classified among these foun- 
dation pillars of national integrity and 
progress. 

Therefore, I believe that this House 
must, and I hope will, give very careful 
and conscientious attention to the ur- 
gency of insuring that adequate appro- 
priations are included in this bill to meet 
the educational needs of millions of im- 
poverished and disadvantaged children 
in practically every State in this coun- 
try; we should, and I hope we will, in- 
sure that adequate funds are included in 
the provisions for elementary and sec- 
ondary education aid to meet the basic 
needs of migrant, handicapped, ne- 
glected students for specialized instruc- 
tion and facilities in reading and lan- 
guage skills, general understanding, and 
overall preparation for the hard chal- 
lenges they will experience in trying to 
make their own economic way at a rea- 
sonable level in this competitive era. 

We have had specific and exhaustive 
authoritative testimony here demon- 
strating the increasingly rising costs of 
education and numbers of students in 
our schools. Our educational depart- 
ments and systems in all States through- 
out the country, including my own great 
Commonwealth, had, wisely, projected 
plans and programs and assembled staffs 
to provide educational opportunities for 
all of our youth based on the reasonable 
expectation of a certain and virtually 
promised level of Federal assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, even those who might 
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be of sincere conviction that we cannot 
afford to make great forward advances 
at this moment would still, I think, be, 
and I hope they are, inclined to agree 
that in this vital field of education, in 
this critical hour of our national des- 
tiny, we at least should not stand still 
and, under no circumstances, can we af- 
ford to go backward. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I particu- 
larly hope and urge that amendments 
designed to restore the originally recom- 
mended funds for impacted school dis- 
tricts, the title I programs, the OEO 
operations of proven merit will be over- 
whelmingly adopted or at the very least 
maintained at the 1968 level. Finally, let 
us be mindful that when the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act was ap- 
proved in this House last week it was 
virtually pledged and commonly ac- 
cepted that basic programs essential to 
the economic and social progress of so 
many millions of American families, and 
especially the children, would not be 
affected. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. 
Minx]. 

Under Public Law 874, Congress in 1950 
undertook to provide financial assistance 
to school districts which were burdened 
by high concentrations of Federal activ- 
ities. This assistance was authorized as 
the result of a recognition of the basic 
problem that the Nation’s school districts 
could not, without such Federal aid, meet 
fully the cost of their educational pro- 
grams and still construct the additional 
schools and facilities which were needed 
in so-called federally impacted areas. It 
is indisputable that such Federal assist- 
ance has enabled school districts having 
impacted areas to keep abreast of such 
increased demands. The 50th State, 
which the gentlewoman and I have the 
honor of representing, is no exception, 

Hawaii has long been regarded as the 
Nation’s westernmost bulwark of na- 
tional defense. The islands have accord- 
ingly been the site of a very high con- 
centration of military and naval instal- 
lations and the personnel necessary to 
man them. Substantial numbers of the 
children of these military and civilian 
personnel attend Hawaii's public schools, 
often from homes which are situated off 
military bases. 

The high quality of public school in- 
struction which is offered in Hawaii to 
the children of military personnel and 
Federal civilian employees has been made 
possible in part by this Federal aid. Be- 
cause of the long period of financial as- 
sistance provided by the Congress, the 
Hawaii State department of education, 
like the school districts which are simi- 
larly affected elsewhere in the country, 
has budgeted for its 1968 fiscal year needs 
in anticipation of the receipt of impacted 
school aid funds. 

To provide anything less than the full 
amount of the authorization under the 
1950 law is to show a callous lack of good 
faith to the school districts involved. 
Full entitlement was pledged by Con- 
gress under Public Law 874, and this 
amendment would help to keep that 
pledge and show our good faith. 
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Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge the 
adoption of the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to support this amendment to the 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1969 
which would provide $5 million for bilin- 
gual education programs. I am strongly 
in favor of providing funds for the de- 
velopment and implementation of bilin- 
gual education programs for American 
youngsters who do not speak English as 
their mother tongue. 

Farming is one of the most important 
industries in the congressional district 
that I represent. Many of the farmers 
in my district employ migrant agricul- 
tural workers at various times through- 
out the year. Most of these workers are 
Spanish speaking, as are their children. 

When these workers are in the fields, 
their children attend public schools 
where English is the language of in- 
struction. From the moment they enter 
school, they are at a considerable dis- 
advantage because they are expected to 
communicate in class in English, which 
in most cases is a foreign language to 
them. Similar situations exist in many 
other parts of our country. 

Estimates from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation indicate that approximately 89 
percent of Spanish-speaking children 
will drop out of school before finishing 
high school. Figures also indicate that 
today there are more than 5 million 
school-age children in the United States 
who are falling behind in their educa- 
tion because English is their language of 
instruction, but not their mother tongue. 

We have an obligation and responsi- 
bility to the children of this country. We 
must help them, in every way possible, to 
prepare for citizenship and productive 
lives in our society. The best way to ac- 
complish this is through education. 

For many years, our country has been 
called the melting pot of nations. Our 
fellow Americans have come from coun- 
tries throughout the world. Each day, 
more people migrate to our country, 
bringing their families, if possible, with 
them. When they arrive here, they try 
to do the best they can to adapt to our 
society, They enroll their children in our 
public schools, and the language prob- 
lem becomes an immediate barrier. I do 
not feel that we have been doing as much 
as we can to help these children become 
responsible and productive Americans. 

I cannot emphasize enough how much 
I believe bilingual education programs 
will help these children and the United 
States of America. Intensive training for 
teachers of these bilingual students, and 
the establishment of programs to pre- 
pare and organize materials for comple- 
mentary instruction in both languages of 
the students, are desperately needed. 

We are all aware of the financial 
problem which faces our country at this 
time and the need for significant reduc- 
tions in Government spending. However, 
there are many areas in which these cuts 
can be made, without affecting the fu- 
ture and progress of our fellow Ameri- 
cans and our country. Education is not 
one of these areas. 

I would like to commend the gentle- 
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man from Wisconsin [Mr. La D] who 
has indicated that funds would be made 
available from other sources to achieve 
the same purpose of this amendment. 
However, I would once again like to ex- 
press my strong support for this amend- 
ment and urge my colleagues to support 
this amendment. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
House has under consideration today a 
major appropriation bill which in part 
provides desperately needed funds for 
education and poverty programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I can think of no more 
crucial bill this House will consider this 
year. Education is basic to the future of 
our Nation. No less important is the need 
for related poverty programs to assure 
that poor people will have a future in 
the mainstream of this society. The bill 
before us is comprehensive in scope and 
the amendments are many. The people 
I have the honor of serving in the 19th 
Congressional District of New York have 
a right to know where I stand on var- 
ious sections of this bill. I believe I have 
a responsibility to clearly state my posi- 
tion on this bill. 

First of all, I deeply regret that the 
House Committee on Appropriations has 
reduced budget requests in the bill by 
$1.2 billion. The argument has frequently 
been used that we must economize. I 
consider such talk totally irresponsible. 
When the needs are obviously so great, 
we cannot afford to slash $200 million for 
elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion programs. We cannot consider our- 
selves responsive when we alone slash 
$136 million for aid to slum area schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment to restore the $136 million cut to 
aid slum schools. There is no doubt that 
schools in slum areas are not as well 
equipped as other schools to deal with the 
learning problems of their children. 
There is a shortage of modern buildings, 
qualified teachers, adequate libraries, 
and effective counseling and guidance 
services. 

Last year, the Congress passed a Bi- 
lingual Education Act to meet the special 
education needs of children who have 
only a limited English-speaking ability. 
I was a sponsor of that act which au- 
thorized $30 million in funds. Yet, I note 
that the appropriations bill before us to- 
day does not provide funds for this ur- 
gently needed program. I support the 
amendment being offered to provide at 
least $5 million of funds for bilingual 
education, the amount requested by the 
administration. I believe we have a re- 
sponsibility to fund this new program. I 
believe that we have a commitment to 
help the over 5 million school-age chil- 
dren who are falling behind in their edu- 
cation because of their limited knowl- 
edge of English. 

The President has requested $30 mil- 
lion in funds for experimental programs 
to prevent youngsters from dropping out 
of school before they complete their edu- 
cation. Again, the appropriations bill be- 
fore us contains no funds for this pro- 
gram. A brief look at statistics from 
poverty areas clearly shows the compel- 
ling need for this program. For instance, 
43 out of every 100 seventh- grade pupils 
in low-income areas drop out of school 
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before graduation. These undereducated 
youngsters will be faced with the grim 
frustration of finding and holding jobs. 
Many will experience long periods of un- 
employment if we do not aggressively 
move to help them. I support the amend- 
ment to restore the full $30 million. 

I am opposed to attempts to cut the 
Office of Economic Opportunity poverty 
funds by $100 million. The Appropria- 
tions Committee has recommended a 
total of $1.9 billion for OEO programs in 
fiscal 1969. This is $100 million more 
than in 1968. Yet $1.9 billion is little 
enough to meet the challenge of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the at- 
tention of the House to the fact that the 
apparent $100 million increase is actually 
no increase at all because of inflation in 
the last year. It will cost exactly that 
additional sum of money to operate. In 
effect it is just keeping the cost of oper- 
ation at the same ratio or level as it was 
last year. 

You may not agree with all of the 
results of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, but I remember very well in for- 
eign aid everybody picked on some little 
item and said, Look how bad it is.“ You 
have to remember that without it you 
would have a much worse situation than 
you have today. 

I had hoped that the President’s full 
request for $31.2 million for the Teachers 
Corps would be passed by the House. 
Unfortunately, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee only recommended $15 million, 
which is $2.3 million below last year’s ap- 
propriations. Our city schools, particu- 
larly in ghetto areas, are dangerously 
understaffed. I urge that we at least pro- 
vide this extra $2.3 million so that the 
program can continue at its present level. 

The rat stands today as a symbol of 
the despair, indifference, filth, and dis- 
ease that exists in the ghettos of our 
Nation. Yet, the second supplemental 
appropriation of 1968 provides no funds 
for rat control. I believe we must move 
to assure that these funds are specifi- 
cally earmarked and available for rat 
control. I support the amendment to this 
appropriations bill to specifically provide 
$20 million for this program. 

Mr. Chairman, the desperate needs of 
our children and of residents of poverty 
areas cannot be wished away. We must 
attack the problems of poverty and 
undereducation head-on if we are to 
carry out our duties as Representatives 
of the people in a responsible way. The 
ery of economy is just a shield for those 
who want to destroy these social pro- 
grams. Education and poverty programs 
must be given top priority if we are going 
to erase the problems that divide our 
people today. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
Mr. MICHEL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mrs. MINK: On page 14, line 24, strike out 
“$382,045,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
439,245,000,“ and strike out “$367,100,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$424,300,000,”; and 
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on page 15, line 9, strike “$200,000,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof 8257, 200,000. 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, some 2 
weeks ago when the supplemental appro- 
priation was up before this House, we 
knew that there would be an amendment 
or a move made by the same gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] to in- 
crease that supplemental. I offered an 
amendment to that supplemental that 
was somewhat less than the amount pro- 
vided for in the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

As a matter of fact, I attempted to 
save some $40 million in that supple- 
mental by providing 100 percent of en- 
titlement for all “A” category schools 
and 90 percent for all others. 

The gentlewoman came in with a sub- 
stitute which would provide 100-percent 
entitlement for all categories. 

I had a number of Members come up 
to me after that with the suggestion that 
had I offered a substitute rather than 
the initial amendment that there would 
have been considerably more support for 
my particular position for then they 
would have had the opportunity to know 
a little bit better about what they could 
expect and could not expect. 

To those who have spoken in that light, 
may I say I am proposing an amendment 
here that for all practical purposes still 
provides 100 percent of all category “A” 
schools and a budget figure of 70 percent 
of entitlement for all other than “A” 
category. 

Now what does this mean in dollars 
and cents? 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii would add $138,- 
800,000 to this bill. 

My amendment will add $57,200,000 to 
the bill. You have an opportunity here 
to vote for a substitute that provides 
$81,600,000 less than that provided by the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Rather than go on for any prolonged 
period over the academic arguments pro 
and con—we have kicked this around for 
years—I may say that the gentleman 
from Iowa made a very good case and I 
would have much preferred to hold to 
the figures that were presented to you in 
our bill from the subcommittee. 

Frankly, I would like to see this pro- 
gram completely revamped to limit those 
payments to school districts that are 
truly federally impacted because of mili- 
tary bases, period. 

Recognizing the temper of the House 
and the desire to put additional money 
in this bill I offer a substitute to give the 
truly needy districts in category “A” 100 
percent of entitlement and 70 percent 
which the budget called for on all other 
than category A.“ 

On that I rest my case and I ask you 
to support the substitute which provides 
$57,200,000 more in the bill and below the 
$81,600,000 made or provided for in the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the substitute amend- 
ment and in support of the Mink amend- 
ment. 

There are 371 congressional districts 
in this country now benefiting from Pub- 
lic Law 874. 
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We in our committee have tried time 
and again to change the basic struc- 
ture of this act. 

I recognize some of the inequities. 
But time and again we have been driven 
back by the overwhelming majority of 
this House on both sides of the aisle be- 
cause those of you whose districts are 
benefiting from this legislation felt that 
it was good legislation. 

This bill is the oldest Federal aid-to- 
education bill that we have. 

I voted for the tax increase legisla- 
tion and I voted for the $6 billion cut, 
and I intend to support reductions in 
Government spending beyond that $6 
billion. 

But that does not mean I have to take 
everything that the subcommittee comes 
before us with, particularly when this 
subcommittee is heavily stacked with 
those who consistently vote against au- 
thorizations on many of these programs. 

We have made a commitment to the 
school districts of this country. The gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
made an excellent point. These school 
districts are now counting on these 
funds in September when they reopen 
their schools. They are not going to be 
able to reduce their budgets. 

I tell you there are plenty of places for 
us to save money on Government spend- 
ing and I am sure we are going to have 
them. 

But you will create tremendous chaos 
all over this country if you go along 
with either the substitute bill or the 
committee’s recommendation. 

I say we should go along with the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii if we want to keep chaos 
away from the school districts through- 
out the country. 

They need this money. There is not a 
school district in America today that has 
the money to pay its obligations. 

In Chicago we get only $1.5 million, 
but for the city of Chicago $1.5 million 
a year means a great deal. So I suggest 
that you reject the substitute and go 
along with the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSET. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I wish to commend him 
for an excellent statement and join him 
in supporting the Mink amendment 
which has been offered. When the gen- 
tleman last offered an amendment on 
this subject, he thought there should be 
a 90-percent funding for schools that 
were not A category schools. Today he 
says only 70 percent. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The gentleman from 
Illinois apparently is playing the num- 
bers game. There is no more logic in 
70 percent than in 90 percent. The gen- 
tlewoman from Hawaii wishes to fulfill 
the commitment we have made to the 
school districts all over America. That 
commitment should be kept. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I wish to state that the 
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gentleman from Illinois has some logic in 
the figures he uses for title B students. 
The logic is that the President of the 
United States, in making his budget sub- 
mission on the 21st of January, notified 
all school districts all over the United 
States that title B students would be 
funded at a level of 70 percent. 

In 1968 the President in his budget 
used 90 percent. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. As long as the gentle- 
man has brought up that point, we 
should get one point straight. The Con- 
stitution provides that there are three 
coequal branches of Government. The 
legislative branch will fulfill its role. I 
respect the President for whatever he 
notified the school boards, but we in the 
legislative branch will make our own de- 
cision, and we feel the top priority be- 
longs in education, and we have made 
the commitment. 

Mr. LAIRD. How would you require 
the President to spend the funds? 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. May I reiterate what I 
said 4 years ago when I first arrived in 
the Congress. At that time it was again 
the administration’s position that cate- 
gory A and B funds ought to be cut. But 
the Congress did not heed the request 
of the administration and we funded 
that program 100 percent. We have done 
that every year that I have been here 
the past 4 years. This is the notice of 
which the gentleman from Illinois is 
speaking when he says that our school 
districts are relying upon these funds. 
This has been the record of payment for 
17 years; 100 percent of entitlement. 
That is the least the school districts 
ought to receive, despite the budget 
deficits we are now facing. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. One final comment, 
and that is I would like to remind the 
gentleman from Wisconsin that if you 
cut this down as you are proposing, there 
is nothing that says that these school 
districts have to educate these young- 
sters who come under the impact formu- 
la. I say that in some districts of this 
country you are inviting disaster because 
they are going to turn around and say to 
the Defense Department: “All right, you 
handle the whole job,” if they do not 
get the kind of help to which they are 
entitled. 

The substitute amendment will not 
solve the problem, nor will the committee 
recommendation. The only way that you 
can solve this problem today is to go 
along with the amendment of the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the substitute 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MICHEL], for the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Micuet) there 
were—ayes 60, noes 76. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
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man appointed as tellers Mr. MICHEL 
and Mrs. MINEK. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
90, noes 101. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. MINK and 
Mr. MICHEL. 

The Committee divided, and the tel- 
lers reported that there were—ayes 117, 
noes 88. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EDUCATION PROFESSIONS DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

For grants, contracts, and payments under 
parts C, D, and E of the Education Profes- 
sions Development Act (Public Law 90-35), 
$80,000,000. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN 
OF OREGON 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer two amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: On page 15, line 18, strike out 
“$80,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 


On page 15, after line 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: “for grants under subpart 2 of 
Part B of the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act (Public Law 90-35), $15,000,000.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chairman, 
I voted for the increase in the Federal 
impact funds a moment ago not because 
I consider it to be the most equitable 
distribution of funds in education pro- 
grams in this country. In fact, I agree 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Smiru] and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire], that it is probably 
one of the most inequitable formulas in 
all of the education bills. It would have 
made a great deal more education sense 
to me to have supported the amend- 
ment which was offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois to restore the funds 
under title I where there would be an 
equitable distribution based on need 
throughout every single part of the Unit- 
ed States rather than just to certain dis- 
tricts that could much better afford to 
provide for the educational needs. 

However, after the amendment to re- 
store title I funds was defeated it seems 
to me then that if we did not support 
the Federal impact, we would do real 
harm to some of our school systems. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, it is a bit 
cynical on my part, but as I sat there and 
listened to the debate and the support of 
the Federal impact and the opposition 
to amendments which would have aided 
disadvantaged youngsters in some of the 
most desperately needed areas of the 
country I decided probably what the 
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Education Committee should do would be 
to revise all of the education programs 
and put them under Federal impact legis- 
lation. Then we would secure a majority 
vote in the House for the programs that 
we desperately need. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendments which 
I offer today go to the heart of our 
education system at least as I see it. They 
would restore funds in the Education 
Professions Development Act, which is 
for the training, the retraining, and the 
recruitment of teachers. 

And, I would say to you that if we do 
not have qualified teachers and if, in- 
deed, we do not have enough teachers, 
we can vote all the money in the world 
for all the other kinds of programs and 
they will not be successful. 

Mr. Chairman, until we are ready to 
face this problem—the critical shortage 
of teachers in this country—then I think 
we are not really meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the country. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been 
said today about the support of the tax 
increase—I was one of those who sup- 
ported the tax increase last week and in 
that bill there was a proposal for a $6 
billion cut. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons that 
I supported it were the statements that 
led me to believe—and, perhaps, I needed 
to examine the actual words that were 
said but I was led to believe that the edu- 
cation programs would not be required to 
absorb major cuts in the budget. In fact 
I voted for the tax increase to help pay 
for those programs I consider so impor- 
tant to the American people, 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say to the 
members of the Committee that I am 
heartsick to see the increases—in the 
other programs—above the Bureau of 
the Budget request, and see cuts in edu- 
cation. And, Mr. Chairman, I think the 
key to many of our problems in this 
country that we are seeing today in our 
major cities and that we saw right here 
in Washington in the last 3 weeks— 
the key to the solution of those problems 
is education, Unless we do something in 
this area we can talk to our heart’s con- 
tent and we will never be able to solve 
them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am told that out of a 
budget of $186 billion there is some $79 
billion for the Defense Department and 
that this amount of money in the De- 
fense Department is “uncontrollable.” I 
am further told that there is about $71 
billion in the civilian programs that are 
uncontrollable and, therefore, you can- 
not cut those programs, Mr. Chairman, 
this leaves $39 billion for the so-called 
“controllable programs” and we find that 
education is one of those so-called con- 
trollable programs, 

But, it is my judgment that if we are 
going to be required to absorb the major 
cuts and then we will find that there are 
lots of educational problems—lots of 
schools which will be absolutely uncon- 
trollable in the years ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago I 
referred to James B. Conant’s statement 
with reference to the 1 million dropouts 
which represent “social dynamite” ready 
to explode at any moment and that if we 
do not do something to improve the edu- 
cation and the on-the-job training for 
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potential dropouts and others, we are 
going to have to face situations such as 
we witnessed at Watts, Washington, 
Newark, and Detroit. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mrs. Green of 
Oregon was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, what is considered as a con- 
trollable item” in the budget today will 
result in an uncontrollable situation in 
the years ahead. The shortage of teachers 
is critical. This affects every State. 

A survey shows that 37 States lacked 
sufficient teachers for rural areas; 33 
States lacked teachers for small cities; 
22 States lacked teachers for central 
cities; and 19 States lacked sufficient 
teachers even for the suburbs. To staff 
the necessary classrooms, the Nation’s 
full-time teaching staff will need to be 
about 540,000 larger in 1975 than in the 
1965-66 school year. We need to begin 
to train them now—not in 1975. 

In addition, a much greater number 
of teachers—more than 1.8 million— 
will be required to replace those who 
leave the profession. So, we have the 
540,000 net growth and close to 2 million 
to replace those who leave or who fail to 
meet quality standards. 

It is estimated that the full-time col- 
lege teaching staff will need to increase 
from 245,000 to 360,000 by 1975. This is 
almost a 50-percent increase. The sup- 
ply of qualified teachers for the Nation’s 
public schools continues to be the fore- 
most problem in this country. 

Now, what does my amendment do, 
Mr. Chairman? It does not raise the 
amount above the budget request by one 
dime. It simply brings it up to the Bureau 
of the Budget request. The Bureau of the 
Budget had already sharply cut the 
amount that the Office of Education and 
the educational leaders across the Na- 
tion said we needed for our schools, 

Mr. Chairman, this cut by the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the Edu- 
cational Professions Development Act 
represents a 38-percent cut insofar as the 
training and retraining of teachers is 
concerned. And, Mr. Chairman, it is a 
100-percent cut insofar as the program 
for certain school districts to recruit and 
train their own teachers. I repeat for 
school districts, it is not a 38-percent cut 
but a 100-percent cut. 

A 38-percent cut and a 100-percent cut 
but, before someone says this is a new 
program, I would state that it is not a 
new program. It is a modification of the 
existing program for the recruitment and 
training of teachers, and the modifica- 
tion, the only difference was adopted last 
year when we said this would allow these 
$15 million in funds, to be allocated to 
the States on the basis of the population 
of the States to the total population of 
the United States. 

The State would draw up its plan, 
which was the proposal that my friend 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] and my 
friend from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] have 
supported a long time, a block grant. The 
funds would be allocated to a State. The 
individual school district would be able 
to spend the amount of money distrib- 
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uted under the State plan for the re- 
cruitment and for the training of teach- 
ers for its own individual needs. 

Since I have used the gentleman’s 
name from New York, I would yield to 
him. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL, I thank the gentle- 
woman for yielding. 

I support this amendment, and I would 
simply say in one sentence that if we 
vote $138 million more, as we did just a 
few moments ago, for the impact pro- 
gram, with all the problems we have in 
that, and then refuse to adopt this 
amendment which is so simple, then we 
are way off in our priorities. 

We just do not seem to want to listen 
to what the merits are in the expenditure 
of these funds, and the importance of 
some of these programs. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon has 
made it very clear as to how critically im- 
portant this program is for the future of 
education in our country, and I commend 
the gentlewoman for her amendment. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I would hope 
that the gentleman would get 5 minutes 
also. I would be very glad to yield to the 
distinguished chairman with whom I 
have worked very closely, and I appre- 
ciate his guidance and his counsel, be- 
cause we worked together on the bill, 
but my time is so very short, if the gen- 
tleman would be willing to do that. 

Mr. Chairman, may I conclude by ask- 
ing for a reexamination of our national 
priorities in this country. I would say to 
the Members also that it makes me 
heart-sick to see my Nation spending in 
1 day in Vietnam more than the total 
amount of increase that I am requesting 
in this legislation that affects 2 million 
teachers, and indirectly affects the qual- 
ity of education for the 50 million boys 
and girls in this country. Also it makes 
my heart sick to see this Congress ap- 
prove of legislation that will spend on 
the space program for 1 year far more 
than we are spending in Federal tax dol- 
lars on the total education of these 50 
million boys and girls in the elementary 
and secondary schools of the United 
States. 

And if I may be permitted, and per- 
haps I am repetitious, but for those Mem- 
bers who want to cut $6 billion, may I 
suggest that there are other places in the 
budget. 

I reject the philosophy which says we 
can spend $4 billion on outer space—but 
we cannot afford to spend the necessary 
amount to train the number of teachers 
and teacher aides required to provide de- 
cent education here on this corner of 
our planet. 

I reject the philosophy which says we 
can spend $223 million on the supersonic 
transport plane—57 percent above the 
1968 appropriation, even, but that we 
cannot afford to appropriate the dollars 
that even the Budget Bureau says are re- 
quired for our education programs. 

I reject the philosophy which says we 
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can spend increasing amounts for high- 
way construction, but that we cannot 
afford to spend the amount necessary to 
build a boulevard of academic excellence 
over which new ideas may travel to every 
city and town in this country. 

If we can afford to increase other pro- 
grams way above the 1969 budget re- 
quest we can certainly afford to appro- 
priate the money requested by the Budget 
Bureau for our schools. To do less would 
be penny wise and pound foolish. 

Mr, QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as we began the work 
on this piece of legislation, it was my 
intention to help keep it within the level 
set by the Committee on Appropriations, 
but when the House took what I believe 
was one of the most ridiculous actions it 
has done for quite a while in putting an 
increase in impacted aid and turning its 
back on some of the more important 
areas of education in the country, then 
I believe it is time that we start setting 
some priorities, and definitely the train- 
ing of teachers is an important priority. 

I will now speak specifically on the 
$15 million that the gentlewoman from 
Oregon puts in subpart 2 of part B of 
the Education Professions Development 
Act. 

This is for the inservice training of 
teachers or as it puts it in effect first, 
attract to teaching persons in the com- 
munity who have been otherwise en- 
gaged and to provide them, through 
short-term intensive training programs 
and subsequent in-service training, with 
the qualifications necessary for a suc- 
cessful career in teaching; and second, 
obtain the services of teacher aides and 
provide them with the necessary training 
with a view to increasing the effective- 
ness of classroom teachers. 

If we are going to make some head- 
way in the schools, especially urban 
schools, we need to attract people who 
already live there. Some of them have 
other professions but they would like to 
dedicate themselves to the teaching of 
children in schools. They are already ac- 
climated to the ghettos. They live there 
and are a part of the people there. 

The same thing applies to teachers’ 
aides—those individuals who have had 
less college credit than what is neces- 
sary for a teacher’s certificate but who 
have a desire to teach and want to help 
teachers. 

With that combination of people, you 
can see a significant improvement in op- 
portunities for young people in the 
schools. 

I think by doing that we will be able to 
offset the mistake that this House made 
by increasing the money in impacted aid 
rather than putting it into title I. 

If we are going to increase that 
amount, it should have gone in title I. 

Let us now try to correct that by add- 
ing the money into the education pro- 
fessions development act. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I would 
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like to associate myself in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs, GREEN]. 

I think generally we will agree that 
this bill we are now talking about was 
put together on a bipartisan basis simply 
to bring a great deal more order out of 
what had been some chaos in this whole 
field of training teachers. 

This whole bill has brought about a 
greater degree of improvement and is 
now serving the needs of the communi- 
ties much more effectively. 

I am puzzled, after we come up with 
a good bill to do the job and after we 
recognize that there are some shortcom- 
ings and we correct those shortcomings, 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
comes along and cuts out the money for 
this work. 

Mr. QUIE. I am more concerned by the 
fact that we are spending tremendous 
amounts of money trying to rehabilitate 
people—people who have failed in school 
or who were neglected in school when we 
have put such a small amount of money 
in trying to prevent failures among stu- 
dents and providing money for teacher 
training in this country. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not said any- 
thing on this bill up to this moment. I 
was waiting particularly until we came 
to that part of the bill dealing with im- 
pacted areas. I knew and I predicted that 
when we got to the question of impacted 
areas we would add money for the im- 
pacted areas. 

It so happens there is a rather pecu- 
liar situation that develops when we get 
to this section of the legislation or when 
we have Public Law 874 before us. Too 
many Members have impacted money 
flowing into their districts to ever curtail 
these funds. 

There are many of us who receive no 
money from impacted area aid. 

Although I supported the gentlewom- 
an’s amendment because I believe when 
it comes to cut this budget, of all the 
places that we cannot afford to cut, it is 
in our education. 

But after we passed that amendment 
with such an overwhelming vote at that 
moment, I was wondering what would 
happen as new amendments were added. 
So now we hear from those who would 
oppose amendments adding back mon- 
eys in the first sections of the act that 
cover all our school districts. 

We find now that they are leaning on 
the fact that we passed the impacted 
area restoration and, therefore, we will 
now go along on this amendment before 
us and other restorations or additions. 

It must be remembered that if the im- 
pacted areas get all their money and if 
we do not take the amendment offered 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] at this time and put this money 
in for equipment and for the training and 
upgrading of teachers, then the only dis- 
tricts in the land able to hire proper 
teachers will take teachers from other 
districts, I mean able and qualified 
teachers, will be the impacted areas. Be- 
cause we will not have money in other 
districts that do not get the impacted 
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aid money and we will not be able to 
raise it from present tax structures. 

The local school district cannot raise 
money. 

Years ago in my own State—we had 
to come in to the State for aid for 
schools. 

We have reached the position now 
where we have over $700 million coming 
from the State government in the local 
districts because we were unable to up- 
grade schools, nor upgrade our facilities, 
nor our curriculum or our teaching pro- 
fession without State funds. 

We have demanded more perfection 
on the part of our teachers and better 
raining 
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We have increased the cost beyond the 
ability of the homestead to pay for it. 
We recognized it in State government. 
A few years ago Congress recognized that 
the States could no longer meet the bur- 
den; so the Federal Government stepped 
into the gap to meet the requirements for 
education we have demanded on a State 
and on a Federal base. The local govern- 
ments have not gone along the road ask- 
ing for better school facilities. They have 
not gone along the road demanding new 
and modern types of education. They 
could only give the education they could 
afford. 

When the State stepped in and de- 
manded better educational facilities and 
training, then, of course, the State had 
to pay. Now we in the Federal Govern- 
ment are demanding it, and so we have 
to pay. 

I voted for the tax bill, so I am above 
that criticism. I voted for the $6 billion 
cut. But, do not forget, I voted to cut $6 
billion, and I voted to add $10 billion, 
and I want my share of the $10 billion so 
that my school district can recruit the 
kind of teachers to help to upgrade edu- 
cation and give our kids the kind of 
education that you are going to be able 
to give them in the impacted areas. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I just want to take the time to point 
out what the facts of this amendment 
are. Last year in the college teaching 
fellowship program they had enough 
money for 3,328 new graduate student 
fellowships. They came in this year with 
a proposal—and if this money is restored 
as proposed it would permit this—a pro- 
posal to allow 6,000 in this year. I think 
the program will increase in the future to 
6,000, but to go from 3,328 up to 6,000 
in this year, they robbed the college 
construction account. 

So I said to the people who were pre- 
senting the budget, “After I look at the 
budget, I must conclude that you were 
given an overall figure that was your 
maximum for college support in your 
department. So you wanted to provide 
more fellowships. What did you do? You 
robbed your construction fund, so you 
could stay within your overall maximum; 
did you not?” 

And they admitted it. 

That is what this would do. It would 
rob those construction funds for college 
classrooms of enough money to give 
more scholarships to individuals. 

The fact is that when it was announced 
that they were going to have to draft 
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graduate students, the college adminis- 
trators came in and said, “We will not 
have as many graduate students as we 
need next year, so they apparently have 
more classrooms right now than they 
need.” 

So now they come along and they say 
they need more fellowships this year, 
although they say they are going to have 
fewer graduate students. 

The fact is that the boys are going into 
the service for 2 years. The big bulge will 
be coming back in 2 years, and I remem- 
ber what happened after World War II. 
They came back and there were no class- 
rooms. What they ought to be doing now 
is building new classrooms and getting 
ready so that when the boys come back 
from service, they can go to school under 
the GI bill and with a partial fellowship. 
Then there would be room for more 
students. We would meet the national 
priorities a lot better in that way than 
spending the money on fellowships for 
those graduate students that will not be 
going into the service this summer. 
Those that have been in the service have 
the benefits of the GI bill available to 
them anyway. 

So we are facing a challenge to handle 
our priorities in the right way. We are 
providing for the same number of fresh- 
man students in the graduate schools 
that they had last year for fellowships 
but the committee opposes robbing col- 
lege construction which will prevent col- 
leges from getting ready for the time 
when the boys come back from service in 
2 years, 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

I would like to ask the gentlewoman 
from Oregon whether this amendment 
is not designed to provide additional and 
well-trained teachers for the school 
systems of the country. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I would hate to 
have the statement of the gentleman 
from Iowa go as representing the facts 
in regard to this part of the bill. The 
gentleman from Iowa referred to fellow- 
ships. He said it would increase to 6,600 
fellowships for graduate education. 

Mr. Chairman, we need 245,000 college 
teachers alone. But that is not really the 
heart of the problem. My amendment 
goes not merely for graduate students, 
not just for those 6,600 fellowships. That 
is a very, very small part of it. 

It goes for the recruitment and train- 
ing of teachers. There are districts in 
this Nation that do not have the physical 
bodies to put one in each classroom. It 
goes to recruit women who have left the 
teaching profession and to bring them 
back and to give them refresher courses 
so they can go into the classrooms. It is 
for training of teachers for handicapped 
children. It is for training teachers of 
the disadvantaged, giving them refresher 
courses, special training. It is for train- 
ing of teacher aides. 

I say this is one of the most critical 
programs in this country. We put a 
teacher in a classroom and underpay 
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that teacher and give her 45 kids from 
8 in the morning until 3:30 in the after- 
noon, and then we complain that the 
teacher has not worked a miracle with a 
child from a disadvantaged home, 

This program would provide teacher 
aides. They would not be paid the sal- 
aries of graduate students, but they 
would help the teacher, who has the 45 
kids in the classroom, so she can do some- 
thing besides preserve order. 

It is for training of preschool teachers. 
It is for training all the personnel in- 
volved in education today and not just 
for fellowships. It is a desperately needed 
program. For those of us who are con- 
cerned about education, let us do some- 
thing to provide the kind of teachers that 
can do the job we are asking them to 
do in our schools. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I noticed 
this article in the New York Times this 
morning. It is entitled: “Detroit Schools 
Called Disgrace,” and it is dated Detroit, 
June 24. The conclusions described could 
be applicable as well, I’m sure, to other 
great cities in this Nation. The article 
says: 

The public high schools of Detroit Monday 
were called “appallingly inadequate—a dis- 
grace to the community” in a 360-page re- 
port issued after two years of study by a 
group of citizens. 

Findings of the Detroit High School Study 
Commission, which was formed after a stu- 
dent walkout at an all-Negro high school two 
years ago, were presented to the Detroit Board 
of Education at a special evening session 
Monday. 

Edward L. Cushman, executive vice presi- 
dent of Wayne State University, and Federal 
District Judge Damon J. Keith issued a joint 
statement that read in part: 

“Our high schools are appallingly inade- 
quate—a disgrace to the community, and a 
tragedy to the thousands of young men and 
women who we compel and cajole to sit in 
them. 

“This is not a hasty verdict, it is the con- 
clusion of two years of work by some 350 
dedicated citizens—professionals and laymen 
alike—who examined our high schools from 
every point of view.” 

The statement said that school buildings 
“are outmoded and overcrowded” and 
“teachers overburden: 


Mr. Chairman, will not the gentle- 
woman’s amendment help situations of 
that kind? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. It is the one 
program that has the best chance to 
bring the teachers into our classrooms 
with the best professional training we 
need. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield further, these amendments do pro- 
vide, the two of them, about $47 million. 
There are about 50 million boys and girls 
in our schools, That means this would be 
$1 for every boy and girl in the United 
States in elementary and secondary 
education. 

I cannot believe that the people of this 
country want us in the Congress to settle 
the guns or butter controversy by voting 
for guns and ignorance. Let us provide 
the money for education and do the job 
and let the educators do the job that the 
people are demanding. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the genteel’ 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, may I 
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point out something? As I look around 
this hall, I see nobody—including the 
chairman—who is opposed to teachers. I 
certainly am not, I married one. 

Of course, we need more teachers. 
There is no question about that. If I 
ever heard a non sequitur that is it. And, 
my beloved friend from Illinois, what in 
the world would this do for Detroit? 
Nothing. 

We need more of a lot of things. We 
need more of a great many things. We 
need more trained personnel in many 
areas. 

If you had sat for 5 months, Mr. Chair- 
man, and heard the 7,000 pages of testi- 
mony about what we heard, there would 
be no question about that. It cannot be 
intelligently debated. Of course we do. 
Of course we do. I sat there for 5 
months and heard what we need. We 
need trained personnel, in many areas. 
We need technicians of all sorts and of 
all kinds. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, 
we do. 

If I correctly interpreted the action of 
this House last week, a great majority 
of the Members favored a reduction of $6 
billion. Why, 6 months ago we could not 
have reduced by $600, but last week we 
did. Last week we did. 

This committee, Mr. Chairman, has 
cut the appropriation. But mark this, Mr. 
Chairman: we have not cut this appro- 
priation below the 1968 level, not a dime 
below the 1968 level. 

The Members voted for a $6 billion cut 
last week. This committee did not do 
that. We did not cut a dime below 1968. 
All that the committee has reduced is the 
increase. Actually, Mr. Chairman—now 
hear this, everybody whose heart bleeds 
for teachers—this bill includes $2,750,- 
000,000 more than was appropriated for 
the same activities. That is $2,750,000,000 
more than in 1968. 

What do you want? Diamonds? What 
are you going to use for money? Cigar 
store coupons? How are you going to do 
these things? 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of teach- 
ers. Not this way. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I thank the 
gentleman very much for yielding. 

Some of my best friends are teachers, 
too, and some of my best friends are 
married to teachers. 

Really, the amendment I offered today 
is not for the teachers. It is for the boys 
and girls in the United States. It is to 
allow the boys and girls to have a teacher 
in the classroom—the best-qualified 
teacher possible. That is the purpose of 
it. 

The gentleman, the distinguished 
chairman from Pennsylvania, said: 

Well, this is the same amount as last year. 


Yet every one of us knows there has 
been an increase in the cost of living. 

We have quite a few children in the 
schools now that we did not have last 
year because of the increase in school 
population, so I would hope this House 
would see the necessity of appropriating 
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the funds the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much what the distin- 
aes, gentlewoman from Oregon has 
said. 

As I say, I rise in support of her 
amendment. I was touched, as I am al- 
ways, and moved by what my friend from 
Pennsylvania said, but not very much, 
because I know him too well and respect 
him too much to believe that his position 
today fully describes him. I have been in 
his district and have spoken at a great 
center of higher learning in his district 
and I know how beloved he is by the 
schoolteachers and the college professors 
and the students in his district. I cannot 
believe, therefore, that he would so 
lightiy turn his back on the young peo- 
ple of this country as the several actions 
of the Committee on Appropriations to- 
day in so deeply slashing funds for edu- 
cation represent. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to remind the 
members of the Committee of an anni- 
versary. This year, 1968, is the 10th an- 
niversary of the signing into law of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
under a Republican President and a 
Democratic Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very sobering to me 
today to contemplate that 10 years ago 
our country experienced a very rude 
awakening when the Soviet Union sent 
sputnik around the skies, and suddenly 
the American people turned around and 
said, Wait a minute, brain power is es- 
sential to our national security and de- 
fense.” It is also vital, as we know now, 
to the economic growth and development 
of our country as well as to the quality of 
the life of individuals. And if our coun- 
try is not to fall on dark days, it is abso- 
lutely indispensable that we should have 
enough schoolteachers, from preschool 
through elementary school, secondary 
school, and vocational school, and at the 
undergraduate and graduate levels in our 
universities. 

Mr. Chairman, I remember very well 
what the great philosopher, Alfred North 
White, said—I believe it was some 50 
years ago: 

The race which does not value trained in- 
telligence is doomed. 


Mr. Chairman, I regret very much 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
should choose to celebrate the 10th an- 
niversary of a major education bill, the 
National Defense Education Act, if you 
please, by butchering—by butchering 
programs that are absolutely vital to the 
defense of our country and the economic 
growth of our country and the lives of 
millions of schoolchildren and college 
students all over the country. 

I hope very much, Mr. Chairman, that 
when we come back here in 1978, the 20th 
anniversary of the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, we will have made at least 
some headway in overcoming the results 
of what, I must say, is one of the grim- 
mest and saddest days I have expe- 
rienced in my 10 years as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BRADEMAS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
I greatly commend the gentleman from 
Indiana for his remarks. I support in 
the most definite terms the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Oregon 
(Mrs. GREEN] which would restore funds 
to the Education Professions Develop- 
ment Act. The shortage of teachers in 
America is serious and getting worse all 
the time, and it involves literally mil- 
lions of children—especially the disad- 
vantaged—and may well involve millions 
of teachers before much longer. The 
need for teacher recruitment and for 
training of teacher aides on a major scale 
is clear, and can no longer be partially 
funded. I strongly urge support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, for a few moments I 
would like to turn attention away from 
appropriations, and, as an old school- 
teacher and administrator, take a look at 
some of the things we are doing in the 
field of education. 

The gentleman from Indiana men- 
tioned that America was awakened years 
ago by the Russians’ placement of sput- 
nik in the sky. Now, what actually hap- 
pened to education at that time is an in- 
teresting matter. Under the leadership 
of individuals like Admiral Rickover and 
others around the country, immediately 
those who knew little about training 
children but who were interested espe- 
cially in keeping up with the sputnik; 
said that “our schools are not tough 
capuh; we have to elevate our stand- 
ards.” 

Think of what a crying shame it is 
that our students in the 2d or the 5th 
or the 9th or the 12th grade do not 
achieve as well as they do in some other 
countries. Nobody stopped to consider 
that all of our kids were in school and 
only an elite group of students were in 
school in most foreign countries. We did 
raise the standards because of public 
clamor. What happened? Those young- 
sters, who could achieve up to a certain 
standard, had only one way to go, and 
that was out. We began to have an in- 
crease in dropouts from our schools in 
the United States. Faced by this drop- 
out situation, what did we then do? 
We started organizing outside school 
programs to help correct what we had 
done in the schools. 

I say this to the Members: there is 
only one unit in the United States which 
is best equipped to carry on the regular 
education and the special education pro- 
grams, and that is the established ele- 
mentary and secondary school system, 
and at the college level the private and 
State colleges. 

A long time ago I experimented in this 
business of Headstart. We found out at 
that time that if this kind of idea was 
to perform any value, it had to be a 
regular part of the public school system, 
and it nad to be continued beyond the 
age of 4, 5, or 6, otherwise you lost every- 
thing that happened in the kindergarten 
level, and »efore now, of course, it has 
also always been true that not only the 
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poor are socially or psychologically de- 
prived. The program should exist for all 
who need it, in the school system. And if 
we cut out some of the outside-school 
programs of doubtful value or little value, 
we could supporv the school system ade- 
quately. 

Ten years ago we set up a Defense 
Education System. The plan originally 
was to train teachers because teachers 
were in such short supply. If this pro- 
gram worked, why are we short of teach- 
ers? Why do we need more teachers? 
Let us improve that program, or elimi- 
nate it and rededicate the funds. The 
regular school system is the place to do 
the job, but we are scattering our treas- 
ure so far in trying to carry on all sorts 
of programs and correct all sorts of prob- 
lems that the simpie fact of the matter 
is that we do not have the funds neces- 
sary to do the job in our schools. I be- 
lieve we ought to get back to some sense 
here. 

One other matter before I come to a 
conclusion, and that is with respect to 
the shortage of teachers. We have 13 
vacancies in the State of Iowa in the 
vocational educational department right 
now because of the loss of teachers 
through the draft, and we do not have a 
single applicant to ut in their place. 

There is a simple answer to this 
teacher shortage. If this is an urgent 
matter, we can defer the teachers. I be- 
lieve the time has come when the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, with its 
fine leadership, should begin to take a 
look at some of our ongoing programs 
and to discard the ones that have not 
worked; to put the Job Corps into our 
private and public institutions that have 
all of the facilities and know-how, to put 
these programs on a priority basis; and 
to put them in the public schools where 
we have people equipped to do the job. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time in or- 
der to comment on the remarks of 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. KYL]. As 
a former schoolteacher and adminis- 
trator I think he has quite correctly 
pointed out the difference between our 
American educational system and the 
European system. I am reminded of Pro- 
fessor Conant’s book “Education for 
Liberty” in which he describes some of 
these differences. He clearly points out 
that our system of mass education with 
all of its problems is one of the most 
remarkable in all history. It is not simply 
a question of quantity and inferior out- 
put, it is a question of both quality and 
quantity. It is a question of wider oppor- 
tunity and a broader base of selection for 
the beginning of professional education, 
We Americans do not lose our intellec- 
tual capital. Our system can be compared 
to a funnel while the European system is 
like a tube. Approximately 18 percent of 
our high school graduates enter some 
college. Eight percent take a degree. By 
contrast in certain European systems 3 
percent enter college and 2.75 graduate. 
Interestingly, those who are admitted to 
graduate school are a common 1 per- 
cent in all cases. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Green 
amendment. If we are going to face the 
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many complex problems we are faced 
with in education it is clear that we must 
educate qualified and dedicated teachers. 
Teachers are on a labor supply curve as 
are other professions. We must maintain 
incentive and create the time to produce 
the kind of people so sorely needed in 
the profession if we are to maintain the 
quality we all want. 

If we are to prevent dropouts we must 
innovate programs. In an industrial so- 
ciety with all of its hazards it is essential 
that our young people receive all the edu- 
cation they can absorb. Otherwise, they 
will not be productive and society will 
pay their costs in a variety of other ways. 
But you have to have teachers and fac- 
ulty to do these things. You do not get 
a teacher with money alone—it also 
takes time. Teaching is, among other 
things, an art and requires time for prep- 
aration and experience. If we lose time 
through neglect of essential support we 
leave a great gap. 

The criticism of the present prolifera- 
tion of programs may or may not be 
justified. But the simple fact is we would 
not have any of them if we had not 
neglected the basic educational system 
in the first place. The reason for all the 
Federal programs in the various fields of 
education is due, as we all know, to the 
fact in many cases school districts 
could not or would not finance the neces- 
sary programs. There was often no pro- 
gram for the gifted child and certainly 
none for the dropout. Surely both are 
essential. When we get to the point of 
recovery we find ourselves spending 
enormous sums to catch up and pro- 
ducing student-teacher ratios that would 
not be accepted in the regular school 
system. 

We all are familiar with school dis- 
tricts that are unable to pass bond issues 
necessary to provide necessary and well- 
defined educational services. So if the 
Federal Government is involved, it is 
because there was no other way to get 
on with the job. Nothing would please me 
more than to rationalize all of the vari- 
ous and existing programs. There is noth- 
ing wrong with experiment and nothing 
wrong with improving the system. I 
firmly believe that given the present 
situation in urban America and the 
manifest need, we really have little 
choice but to support the kind of pro- 
grams that will be helped by passage of 
the Green amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. If the gentleman 
will yield, the problem is that you can- 
not educate children in our colleges if 
you do not have classrooms. So the real 
question is should we approacl the prob- 
lem by limiting the construction pro- 
gram and reduce the number of class- 
rooms that would be built in order to give 
some more fellowships? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield. I know this. 
However, I feel that we have to do both 
things to meet the population expansion. 
But if I am put to the Hobson’s choice, 
of whether I vote for the teachers or the 
proposal concerning the construction 
problem, then I would vote for the 
teachers. I appreciate what the gentle- 
man is saying, and I know how strongly 
the gentleman feels concerning the prob- 
lem. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the hour is growing 
late. 

But let me just say a few words on this 
particular amendment which I do think 
is of major importance. 

I commend my colleague, the gentle- 
woman from Oregon, for having offered 
this particular amendment. 

It is a truism today that we have com- 
plex problems. Every one of us knows 
this. You go into the big cities and you 
deal with problems of jobs, education, 
housing, welfare, relationships between 
people, and so on, and all are inter- 
related. 

If we are going to move into the task 
of solving these problems, we are going to 
have to make a significant beginning in 
one portion of the complex, because we 
cannot begin everywhere at once. 

Significantly, it is in the field of educa- 
tion that the greatest promise for the 
future lies. 

I disagree with the conclusions of our 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, who 
talks in terms of national priorities. Be- 
cause in searching out teachers with 
high potential, and in setting up special 
training courses for teachers who are go- 
ing to have to meet special needs, and in 
retraining retired teachers, we are not 
distorting national priorities. In so doing 
we are meeting our highest priorities at 
a time when it is imperative that we do 
exactly that. 

As to the point made by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN], I 
could not agree more that training teach- 
ers takes time. 

As my colleague from Oregon said, we 
are not talking about graduate students 
or fellowships alone. We are talking of 
searching out people who have the proper 
capacity to be teachers. We are talking 
about setting up special training in spe- 
cial areas. We are talking about bringing 
them along all through college and right 
into graduate school. We cannot do this 
overnight. 

This amendment does not exceed the 
budget. We have already broken the 
budget at least once today and I disap- 
prove of that. We must make cuts, and 
many of us feel strongly on this par- 
ticular point. 

But this particular proposal does not 
exceed the budget. It takes us only to a 
figure that has been recommended in the 
budget. We are going to have to be mak- 
ing cuts in budgetary recommendations 
in some areas—but not across the board. 
Rather in selected areas of low pricrity. 
And this is not an area of low priority. 
This is an area of the very highest 
priority. 

One of my fundamental objections to 
the procedures that this Congress has 
followed in recent years has been that 
too often it seems to operate on a crisis 
basis. We wait until something has al- 
ready happened, and then we panic 
and run around and pass legislation to 
take care of a disaster that is already 
on our shoulders. 

We are precious close to that right 
now in the matter of education and in 
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the matter of special training for spe- 
cial teachers. But we are not yet to the 
crisis time—so for heaven’s sake let us 
not let this matter fall into a crisis. 

In an area which takes years to get 
us ready for the teacher in the class- 
room with the students, let us spend 
the money—not beyond the budget, but 
only up to the budget—that we need to 
spend to get ready for this problem be- 
fore it in truth reaches crisis proportions. 

I commend my colleague from Oregon 
[Mrs. Green], and urge today that we 
adopt this particular amendment pro- 
posed by her. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. HORTON. I want to commend my 
colleague from Oregon for the very suc- 
cinct and exact statement that he has 
made. 

I think the gentleman has made an 
excellent summation of the problem that 
we have in this entire area. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the gentleman with regard to remarks 
he has made and indicate my support 
for the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment now 
under discussion, which would restore 
adequate funds under the education pro- 
fessions development section of this ap- 
propriation bill, is a worthy amendment. 
It would afford continuation of crucial 
Federal efforts in teacher training and 
the Teacher Corps at a time when the 
education of disadvantaged children in 
this country is at a crucial turning point. 
Either the schools of America can de- 
pend on Federal assistance in funding 
extra-effort and extra-expense programs 
for the disadvantaged, or they cannot. 
If they cannot depend on our assist- 
ance, I fear that the progress of educa- 
tion programs tailored to the needs of 
the disadvantaged will be set back to 
the sorry stage it was prior to the advent 
of the first Federal school aid. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
the fact that education, like jobs, health, 
and housing, is among the very highest 
of priorities in the long list of Federal 
budget expenditures. Our colleagues 
must recognize the fact that savings 
extracted from education programs 
amount to no savings at all. There are 
plenty of more costly, low priority Fed- 
eral outlays which can be tapped for cuts 
in the current budget squeeze, without 
sacrificing teacher training and educa- 
tion assistance efforts. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to discuss 
with my colleagues a telegram I received 
this morning, which I am sure, is similar 
to messages we all have received from 
school administrators all across our dis- 
tricts. This telegram calls my attention 
to the major cuts advanced by some in 
funds for title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. This is just 
one of the vital areas which must remain 
immune from budget cutting. The cuts 
proposed in this title and in the other 
titles of ESEA would mean a reduction 
in Federal aid to the schools in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. alone of more than $250,000. 
When I read that a cotton farmer in 
the South receives over $150,000 in a 
single year in subsidy payments under 
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another Federal program, I cannot in 
conscience balance this kind of expense 
with the value of providing a decent edu- 
cation to the children in America’s rural 
areas and inner cities. 

We are faced with a clear question of 
priorities. My prioities, Mr. Chairman, lie 
with people, and with the opportunities 
of the people in this country. I give the 
strongest possible support to this amend- 
ment, and to other efforts made in this 
Chamber today to restore urgently 
needed education assistance funds. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are any within 
this body who have not yet made a de- 
cision for or against this amendment, let 
me suggest just one or two factors for 
your consideration. 

First of all, most of us believe that be- 
cause of the economic conditions in this 
country, priorities must be set. I accept 
the fact that the Committee on Appro- 
priations has in its wisdom attempted to 
set certain priorities. One of those priori- 
ties was to give $2.75 million more to this 
program than what we had in the cur- 
rent year, so that the program could be 
continued at its present level. 

But it remains now for us in this 
House in our wisdom to now determine 
what priorities we wish to set-—and that 
is the question at issue with this amend- 
ment. 

I personally believe that the most cru- 
cial element in our educational struc- 
ture is the relationship between the indi- 
vidual teacher and the pupil. All other 
governmental programs, with due credit, 
to all other innovative programs, and 
credit where credit is due to those which 
have been effective, at the heart of our 
educational system still remains the 
teacher-pupil relationship. If we are to 
strengthen our educational system, then 
we surely must strengthen the teachers 
that will train our individual students. 
That is the nature of the amendment 
that is before us today. It will provide 
additional funds to more adequately 
train our teachers. Let us cut where we 
must, but let us place priorities where 
priorities are due and, in this case, at 
the heart of the problem is giving ade- 
quate funds to train our teachers effec- 
tively. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ESCH. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. I agree with the gentle- 
man that priorities should be established. 
If the House wants to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of the committee, I cer- 
tainly would have no objection. But does 
not the gentleman think that the pri- 
orities should be kept within the confines 
of the appropriation bill that is before 
the committee, and that if additional 
funds are to be appropriated and priori- 
ties are to be established, those who ad- 
vocate increases in the appropriation bill 
should at the same time advocate reduc- 
tions in the bill, so that those who wish 
to substitute their judgment for that of 
the Appropriations Committee may do 
so by reducing and adding to in the area 
under discussion? 
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Mr. ESCH. I would say to the gentle- 
man that I would accept my responsi- 
bility for cutting appropriations from 
other bills of less significance to me than 
this particular education bill. 

Mr. CAHILL. My hope would be that 
some member of the Appropriations 
Committee would offer an amendment to 
reduce some other facet of this appropri- 
ation bill, such as the NIH appropriation, 
in order that we may give the funds to 
education which, I agree with the gentle- 
man, are in order; but I do not think we 
should go beyond the confines of this 
particular bill. Those who wish to in- 
crease it ought at the same time be will- 
ing to reduce other items. 

Mr. ESCH. I respect the gentleman 
for his remarks. I think it behooves each 
Member in his own wisdom to determine 
within which appropriations we are to 
make cuts in order to truely establish 
priorities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 6l, 
noes 69. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mrs. GREEN of 
Oregon and Mr. Lamp. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
86, noes 85. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TEACHER CORPS 

For the Teacher Corps authorized in part 
B of title V of the Higher Education Act of 
1965, as amended, $15,000,000: Provided, That 
none of these funds may be used to pay in 
excess of 90 per centum of the salary and 
other emoluments in the Teacher Corps: 
Provided further, That none of these funds 
may be spent on behalf of any Teacher Corps 
program in any local school system prior to 
approval of such program by the State edu- 
cational agency of the State in which the 
school system is located. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEIGER OF 

WISCONSIN 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin: On page 15, lines 21 and 22, strike 
out “$15,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$17,300,000”. 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer this amendment with 
some great hesitation, but I do so for 
this reason: the House Committee on 
Appropriations in reporting $15 million 
for the Teacher Corps for fiscal year 
1969 states that this is an increase over 
the 1968 figure. Actually, it is a cut of 
$2.3 million below last year’s 12-month 
appropriation. 

If the $15 million figure is not in- 
creased, the Teacher Corps could enroll 
less than 1,000 people this summer and 
fall, at a time when the teacher shortage 
in poverty area schools is most acute, 
and at a time when 10,000 dedicated 
young Americans have applied for 
Teacher Corps membership. 
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In the past 12 months, from July of 
1967 through June of 1968, the program 
actually cost $17.3 million. This included 
$3.8 million in the fiscal year 1967 sec- 
ond supplemental appropriation, to op- 
erate the summer 1967 program, and 
$13.5 million in the fiscal year 1968 ap- 
propiation to operate the program only 
from September to June 1968, or a total 
of $17.3 million. 

Since there was no supplemental for 
the Teacher Corps in fiscal year 1968 it 
is necessary to fund the training pro- 
grams in the summer of 1968 from fiscal 
year 1969 programs. 

Let me make it very clear to all that 
there are at this point 15 Teacher Corps 
programs which I am afraid may have to 
be dropped even if this amendment is 
adopted to appropriate $17.3 million. 
These include: 

Northern Arizona University, Tuba City, 
Chinle, Window Rock, Ganado, Leupp 
schools, 

State College of Arkansas, rural schools. 

San Francisco State College, San Francis- 
co schools. 

University of Georgia, Atlanta schools. 

Southern [Illinois University, Alexander, 
Carbondale, Centralia schools. 

University of Missouri at Columbia, St. 
Louis schools. 

University of Southern Mississippi, For- 
rest, Marion, Lamar, Lowell and Columbia 
schools. 

Harlem Institute for Teachers, New York 
City schools. 

Columbia University, 
New York City schools. 

Trenton State College, Trenton schools. 

Portland City schools, Pacific Lutheran, 
Tacoma, Washington schools. 

University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee schools. 

St. Cloud State College, Minneapolis 
schools, 

University of Pacific, Stockton, California 
schools. 


The list of those Corps projects which 
would have to be dropped if the $15 
million appropriation were to stay as is 
would be even higher. 

Mr. Chairman, this House must, as we 
have all made clear in the remarks that 
have been made, determine appropria- 
tions and determine priorities. 

The Teacher Corps has a high, fast 
payoff. Cutbacks now, in my judgment, 
would pull people out of the schools and 
communities where help is needed most. 
The Teacher Corps is training talented 
and dedicated teachers for inner-city 
schools and poor rural schools. But more 
than that, it is getting people to work, 
immediately, in the schools and commu- 
nities where tensions are high. 

It has been suggested that during this 
time of extraordinary pressure for econ- 
omy that the Teacher Corps might wisely 
be funded at a level of $15 million. 

I believe that such a decision would be 
disastrous for the Teacher Corps and 
would be an unwise national policy. 

For the Teacher Corps, as I have indi- 
cated, the $13.5 million is a misleading 
figure. The $17.3 million I have proposed 
in this amendment will pull the Teacher 
Corps back up only to this year’s appro- 
priation and no more. 

I believe it should be made very clear, 
I am, proud of the fine progress the 
Teacher Corps program has made over 
the past year. For it was the amend- 
ments to this program that were largely 
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the work of the House Education and 
Labor Committee that formed the Corps 
into an outstanding example of partici- 
pating federalism, a program in which, 
with a Federal money and program for- 
mat, we provide an opportunity for local 
initiative and local creativity in attack- 
ing the problem of attracting and train- 
ing of teachers specifically for poverty 
area schools. 

In the past year the Corps has been 
warmly received at the local level in the 
125-odd school districts and the 49 uni- 
versities at which it functions. I am told 
that nearly twice as many schools have 
applied for the program this year than 
the administration’s modest budget re- 
quest would have made it possible to 
fund. 

Some 10,000 of our best young people 
have applied to join. 

The National Education Association 
as well as the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders have given it 
full support and urged that it be made 
a major national program. 

Our best hope to eradicate poverty is 
education. The Teacher Corps has dem- 
onstrated a unique ability to attract, 
train and put to work teachers of great 
promise in schools and communities. 

A program that can deliver so much, 
a program which able college graduates 
are eager to join—15,000 requests for 
applications for 2,000 positions—would 
be a bargain at any price. But its actual 
cost is less than fellowship programs even 
without consideration of the services 
provided by Teachers Corps interns. 

It ought to be expanded. I think we 
tend to feel rather bleak about the pros- 
pects of rapid improvement in ghetto 
education, but the Teacher Corps dem- 
onstrates a way in which the key ele- 
ment in the system, the need for highly 
motivated, specially trained teachers can 
be met. And, because they work in the 
community as well as in the classroom, 
Teacher Corps members are able to 
help create the feeling of hope about 
educational opportunities which is cru- 
cial if we are to knit up the ravelled so- 
cial fabric of our inner city communi- 
ties. 

Thus it is that I am most disappointed 
that the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee has reported to the floor a bill with 
$2.3 million less for the Teacher Corps 
in fiscal year 1969 than it had for the 
previous 12 months. This lower figure 
would mean that rather than the 1,600 
members started in the summer of 1966, 
or the 1,150 who began last summer that 
in this summer of 1968, when the prob- 
lems the Corps attacks are if anything 
more acute and the program has proven 
its worth, we would be able to begin less 
than 1,000 members. 

This is a very difficult budget year. We 
all recognize that. Programs must be cut. 
But it does not seem wise to me to make 
decisively deeper cuts in our most prom- 
ising programs than we make in others. 
The administration’s request of $31.2 
million for the Corps was modest enough. 
It would have provided money for 1,500 
Corpsmen this summer and forward 
funding for 1,500 next summer. Forward 
funding is, of course, necessary if uni- 
versities, school boards, and State de- 
partments of education are to have time 
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for the careful planning that a truly 
creative and truly locally controlled pro- 
gram requires. 

If it is necessary to cut the request for 
this locally controlled, bipartisan pro- 
gram, then it would seem reasonable to 
cut it only the 10 or 15 percent necessary 
for it to bear its equitable share in the $6 
billion budget cut Congress has ap- 
proved. 

If my amendment is rejected I hope 
that further funds for the Teacher Corps 
will be restored by the other body, and 
that our representatives on the confer- 
ence committee will accept a reasonable 
figure. 

Mr. PUCINSEI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be very happy to 
yield the gentleman additional time if he 
desires it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman. I appreciate very much 
the gentleman’s yielding to me. 

May I say to the members of this 
Committee that this is a modest budget 
item but it is an item which I think I can 
help to meet a most pressing need in this 
country. It is one in which a combina- 
tion of local officials and the Federal 
Government have worked together to 
meld a program designed to garner those 
who might not otherwise go into the 
teaching field, into the heart of our 
ghettos and our poor rural areas. In ad- 
dition, it is imperative that the forward 
funding provided by supplemental ap- 
propriations in fiscal year 1966 and 1967 
be restored to the Teacher Corps. 

Of some nine Office of Education train- 
ing programs that contract with colleges 
and universities, the Teacher Corps is the 
only program that does not have forward 
funding. Yet forward funding is particu- 
larly essential to local control of Teach- 
er Corps programs because school sys- 
tems and universities must provide 
matching funds, plan and staff their 
training programs, recruit and select per- 
sonnel. Just to continue the corps at its 
present size with partial forward fund- 
ing for next year requires $25 million. 

However, at a time when there is a 
special urgency to attract and train 
teachers of great promise and put them 
to work immediately in the schools and 
communities where tensions are high, 
at a time when more than 10,000 young 
Americans have asked to serve through 
the Teacher Corps, it would seem prudent 
to recognize the priority given by the Na- 
tional Commission on Civil Disorders to 
maintaining these programs. But to sin- 
gle out for much deeper and crippling 
cuts a program that holds special prom- 
ise in the area of our greatest need does 
not seem fair or wise policy. 

It is for this reason that I hope this 
modest amendment will be accepted. 

I am grateful to the gentleman from 
Illinois for his yielding additional time 
to me. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly want to congratulate the gentle- 
man for his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no one in my 
high regard, admiration, and respect for 
the distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Fioop]. I know that he 
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worked very hard on this bill to try to 
come before the House with a measure 
that will meet the test of economy which 
we are all pledged to support. I know he 
is very determined to do a good job here. 
I know that he is also very persuasive. 
As a member of fact, if you want to know 
how persuasive he really is, when he and 
I were in Paris in 1952, he almost talked 
the French Government into painting the 
Eiffel Tower green on St. Patrick's Day. 
However, I hope he will not resist this 
particular amendment too strongly. 

The Teacher Corps had a rough start. 
There were some shortcomings in this 
program when it first got off the ground, 
but in its most recent experience it has 
now reached the level of efficiency and 
proficiency which is helping to get 
teachers into the inner cities and into the 
hard core areas of America where these 
teachers are most urgently needed. I say 
to you it is folly for us to be making great 
big speeches about how we are going to do 
something to eliminate poverty and help 
the poor and help the people in the ghet- 
tos of America if we do not start working 
at the very fundamental cause and try to 
provide an educational structure for the 
youngsters of those communities. 

The amendment of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin will certainly help the 
Teacher Corps to expand its activities. 
As he pointed out, it will help to bring in 
more people who want to come into the 
program. That is the most inspiring part 
of this program, Mr. Chairman. There 
are young people who are highly dedi- 
cated and highly motivated who want to 
take on the tough assignment of working 
in the disadvantaged schools and with 
disadvantaged children. 

So, with all due respect to the very 
eloquent chairman of this committee 
who is as sincere as any Member of this 
House in trying to hold the line against 
further spending, I say that when a na- 
tion invests in its human resources, the 
rewards come back many fold. Here is 
a perfect example of how we can improve 
this legislation today and get these 
people the tools which they need to do 
the job in education in these disadvan- 
taged areas. For that reason I congratu- 
late the gentleman for his amendment 
and certainly support it. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Escu]. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr, Chairman, the Teacher 
Corps is low-cost insurance against ris- 
ing relief and crime rolls. The children 
who can be salvaged now by the in- 
dividual instruction Teacher Corps 
members provide will hopefully find 
their way out of the ghettoes and into 
productive living. 

As for the interns themselves, the $75 
a week they receive while teaching, 
studying, and working in the community 
makes them low cost, but very dedicated 
and skilled human resources at the most 
vital stress point of our educational life— 
the disadvantaged community. 

Though the Teacher Corps started out 
as part of the Great Society legislation, 
it has become a solidly bipartisan pro- 
gram which the Education and Labor 
Committee last year wisely insured 
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would remain in the hands of local ed- 
ucational institutions. I am proud that 
fellow Republicans in this Chamber led 
the way in that effort. Now, as a Repub- 
lican, I am concerned that the Congress 
act to strengthen this control by restor- 
ing the funds cut by the Appropriations 
Committee. The $16.2 million which was 
cut would have provided the vitally 
necessary money for funding programs 
to begin next summer. Without this 
partial forward funding, local school dis- 
tricts, especially if they are impoverished 
cannot afford to plan ahead, cannot in- 
volve community leaders in their plan- 
ning. Both school systems and univer- 
sities must commit funds far in advance 
of the following school year, and schools 
serving disadvantaged areas have less 
extra money to risk on programs that 
may not come through. If programs are 
to recruit locally, they must have time 
to do this. 

For these reasons, it is only fiscal re- 
sponsibility to allow Teacher Corps more 
than $15 million. This small program 
goes a long way in husbanding human 
resources, and in training them well for 
a tough job in local communities, 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
very strongly that all of the Members of 
the House are vitally concerned about 
the problems of housing and employment 
problems as well as education with refer- 
ence to our low-income citizens. I, per- 
sonally, cannot think of a better way for 
the Congress to recognize this problem 
than by adequately funding and support- 
ing constructive programs designed to 
induce teachers to go into our ghetto 
areas and our rural low-income areas to 
provide direction and thus raise the stu- 
dent educational level so that eventually 
they will, those in the lower income 
brackets, become better and productive 
citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel very strongly 
about this because we have had many 
riots and there are predictions of many 
more riots to come this summer. 

We know that many of our citizens feel 
inadequate and feel that they are second- 
class citizens because of this situation 
and we are searching for a solution. In 
the short-lived history of the Teacher 
Corps, I think the fact that it has been 
redirected toward the local and State 
levels and the fact that we have made 
it a cooperative effort to encourage these 
citizens to become productive citizens of 
the community argues for adoption of 
this amendment. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I enthusias- 
tically urge the support of the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER] 
and I want to commend the gentleman 
for the interest which he has shown in 
the Teacher Corps. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
take the full 5 minutes. However, I wish 
to congratulate the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. STEIGER] for offering the 
amendment and I join my colleague who 
just spoke in strong support of the 
amendment which I, too, strongly 
endorse. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
we must break down our needs into pri- 
orities. Education, including that of those 
most disadvantaged is high on our prior- 
ity list. We should also recognize that 
there is a great desire on the part of a 
great number of young people to partici- 
pate in this program and they are eager 
to bring to bear their energies and talents 
upon this problem. 

Mr. Chairman, unless we do our part to 
bring this energy and idealism into con- 
tinuing contact with the obvious need 
of our poorest children we are missing a 
great opportunity in this House today. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
say to the gentleman that I plan to 
support the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. STEIGER]. 

Mr. Chairman, the Teacher Corps 
program has come a long way from the 
time when I first knew it. I stood on the 
floor and opposed it very strenuously 
at that time. After the amendments 
adopted when it was last extended be- 
came law, it became an excellent pro- 
gram, For instance, I can point out the 
example of Minneapolis, Minn. Minne- 
apolis got its Teacher Corps in a manner 
which I do not approve, teachers who 
were trained elsewhere, and of course 
a great many of them left Minneapolis. 

Now, the Teacher Corps no longer 
selects recruits, and enrolls interns na- 
tionally but each Teacher Corps pro- 
gram is developed locally between the 
local school and an institution of higher 
education. The interns are selected, re- 
cruited, and enrolled locally so they fit 
into the area where they will teach and 
train. 

Mr. Chairman, the Teacher Corps 
has had a significant impact in the areas 
where they have operated. In fact in 
Minneapolis where the program operated 
as a part of a national program as first 
adopted by the Congress, had an im- 
pact for good on the teacher training 
institutions in Minnesota. Under the 
present law they will have an excellent 
program. It has stimulated additional 
money and programs for training people 
for teaching. And the new careers pro- 
gram shows great promise for the same 
purpose as the Teacher Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the small amount of money inyolved in 
teacher training under the Teacher 
Corps is going to have a widespread im- 
pact to improve the entire teacher train- 
ing program throughout the country. 

I believe that it represents one of the 
wisest expenditures of money thas we 
are making right now. I am surprised 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin did 
not provide for more money in his 
amendment. In fact he provided for less 
than I expected. He is very conservative. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an entirely different program now than 
when the Teacher Corps was initially 
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established. It is my opinion that the 
amount of money involved will be very 
worthwhile and I support the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. The amount contained in the 
committee bill for the Teacher Corps, $15 
million, is a mere pittance and represents 
less than one-half of the request which 
was made by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Last week, we voted a $6 billion cut ina 
budget of over $180 billion—which repre- 
sents less than 4 percent—yet here we 
are cutting a vital program more than 50 
percent. That really hurts a small-cost 
program. Is this a fair and proportionate 
cut, Mr. Chairman? 

If this $15 million figure is permitted 
to stand it would mean that this urgent- 
ly needed program which provides addi- 
tional teachers to our poverty area 
schools would actually be moving back- 
ward, It would mean that the Teacher 
Corps would recruit only about 800 ap- 
plicants as compared to 1,615 in 1966 and 
1,150 in 1967. This does not help at all at 
a time when our schools find themselves 
badly understaffed. 

Despite inadequate financing since its 
inception, the Teacher Corps has proven 
it can work. It has brought something 
new and exciting to education. At Mar- 
shall University in my hometown of 
Huntington, W. Va., Prof. Harold Willey 
has done an outstanding job with 
Teacher Corps enrollees. Of 52 enrollees 
37 are in their first year, and 15 will soon 
graduate. Of these 15, 14 will remain in 
the teaching field, seven in the school 
where they now reside. This gives a boost 
to school districts of my State where 
more than half of the education gradu- 
ates take teaching positions in other 
States because of higher salaries and 
better fringe benefits. 

It is worth pointing out that this ex- 
citing program is also attracting young 
college graduates who did not major in 
education but have the desire and the 
drive to bring revitalized teaching to 
many of our underprivileged and pov- 
erty-stricken youngsters. The Teacher 
Corps obviously has great appeal to the 
idealistic college graduate today, for at 
the moment over 10,000 of them have ap- 
plied for the Corps. They ask only the 
chance to serve. Without adequate sup- 
port from the Congress only a mere 
handful will get the chance. 

Mr. Chairman, here is a program that 
has clearly proven its worth. It deserves 
more support than it has received in the 
past and certainly more than is indicated 
by the $15 million figure voted by the 
Appropriations Committee, which is $2.3 
million below last year’s annual appro- 
priation. I would hope our colleagues in 
the other body will see fit to restore a 
substantial part of the President’s re- 
quest of $31.2 million so that for the 
summer of 1968, 1,500 enrollees can be 
added, and an equal number in the sum- 
mer of 1969, to supplement the 1,616 en- 
rollees in 1966, and 1,150 enrollees in 
1967. We must support the Teacher Corps 
at a level that will assure its continued 
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growth and success. Our obligation to 
the youth of the Nation permits no less. 

I believe the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin is very 
sound. I believe his reasons have been 
fully and completely set forth. I would 
only point out that this applies not only 
in the so-called ghetto areas, but I be- 
lieve every Member of the House repre- 
senting a rural district where there are 
children in disadvantaged families, and 
where the Teacher Corps can be of bene- 
fit, should support this amendment. 

The amendment only calls for less than 
$3 million above what the committee has 
voted. I believe that the arguments are 
very strong in favor of the tremendous 
interest that these idealistic young col- 
lege graduates have demonstrated for 
this program; 15,000 of them have ap- 
plied for 2,000 slots. I believe this pro- 
gram is one of the wisest and best invest- 
ments that we can make, and at a very 
low cost, for our educational system and 
the improvement of the quality of our 
country’s education. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I thank the gentle- 
man from West Virginia for yielding. 

I want to indicate my strong support 
for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, and to add one 
other word, that in addition to increas- 
ing the number of teachers for poor 
areas in short supply of teachers, the 
Teacher Corps has had a very beneficial 
effect in encouraging our colleges and 
universities to develop far more effec- 
tively than they have been doing, special 
courses for training the teachers of the 
disadvantaged. 

In this connection, I insert at this 
point in the Recorp an excellent article 
“Learning to Teach the Disadvantaged,” 
by Harriet Douty, from the June 29, 
1968, issue of the New Republic. 

The article follows: 

LEARNING To TEACH THE DISADVANTAGED 

(By Harriet Douty) 

On the 14th of last month, the day the 
Philadelphia contingent of the Poor People’s 
Campaign left for Washington, 15 first- 
graders from Pratt Arnold Elementary 
School, under the leadership of Teacher 
Corps intern Kenneth Vernon, staged their 
own march. They paraded around the cor- 
ridors with signs constructed from the words 
in their Bank Street Reader for inner-city 
schools, By rearranging the simple words in 
the text, students made up signs reading, 
“People Need Good Houses,” and “People 
Want Good Jobs.” This mock march was the 
finale in a sequence of three “role-playing” 
games designed by intern Vernon. The first 
was designed to teach fairness; the second, 
to point out the advantages of going to 
school; the third, the march, to make stu- 
dents aware of the effect of housing and jobs 
on people's lives, 

While Kenneth Vernon was devising these 
games, another Teacher Corps intern, Cecile 
Betit, two grades up, was creating one of her 
own to explore interracial tensions. In her 
game, a Negro child moves into an all-white 
neighborhood. The dominant reaction of the 
black children was fear. When the roles were 
reversed, a white child moving into an all- 
Negro neighborhood, black children, playing 
themselves, expressed feelings of warmth. 
Afterward, students discussed the reasons 
for their response, to the amazement of old- 
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line teachers who thought you couldn’t dis- 
cuss race with kids. 

Remarkable as these games are in them- 
selves, it is more remarkable that they arose 
from a teaching technique interns learned 
in a course called Inter-Group II. e., inter- 
racial] Education” at Temple University in 
Philadelphia. Until the Teacher Corps came 
to Temple three years ago, the university did 
not have one single course on teaching the 
disadvantaged. Now it has quite a few. They 
are offered as a unit to Teacher Corps in- 
terns, in accordance with regulations stating 
that corpsmen be trained as a group, apart 
from other education students; but some of 
the courses have also been introduced into 
the regular education curriculum and others 
are likely to be in the future. 

The Temple Teacher Corps program in- 
cludes sensitivity training” to root out ves- 
tiges of racial and poverty prejudice; micro- 
teaching (mock teaching, video-taped, to 
show the teacher how effectively he is, or is 
not, communicating); and what is referred 
to in education circles as inter-disciplinary 
studies: courses in ghetto psychology, urban 
sociology, anthropology, linguistics (with an 
emphasis on the evolution of ghetto dia- 
lects), and Negro history (which interns later 
incorporate into their classroom lessons). 

Also included are a number of teaching 
techniques, such as the role-playing, designed 
to bring the ghetto child from what one in- 
tern describes as the subdued feelings of in- 
feriority verging on fear, or the unrestrained 
boisterousness fringing on anarchy, to gen- 
uine feelings of self-confidence and crea- 
tivity.” 

When Congress set up Teacher Corps in 
1965, it was regarded primarily as a means 
of producing teachers specifically trained to 
teach disadvantaged children in the ghettos, 
on Indian reservations, and in backward rural 
areas, particularly in elementary schools. The 
Corps takes liberal arts and science grad- 
uates with no teacher training and puts them 
through a two-year apprenticeship, during 
which they serve as teachers’ aides in the 
mornings and community workers in the 
afternoons. In the evenings and summers, 
they take education courses. At the und, the 
interns have a master’s degree in teaching 
or education, teacher certification (needed to 
teach in public schools), and two years’ ex- 
perience. The program is financed basically 
by the federal government, but the par- 
ticipating local school systems paying 10 per- 
cent of the interns’ $75-a-week stipend. The 
federal grants go directly to the universities 
which have submitted proposals to the na- 
tional Teacher Corps offices (HEW). 

With the first two-year cycle just ended, 
it appears that 90 percent of the graduating 
interns plan to remain in teaching, mostly 
in disadvantaged areas. This figure is heart- 
ening, but the number it represents is small— 
765 (there are roughly 2000 interns in all 
cycles). Because of the limited impact such 
small numbers can make, Teacher Corps di- 
rector Richard Graham now feels that the 
Corps’ greatest effect will be in forcing 
schools of education to modify their curric- 
ulums, giving more attention to teaching 
the disadvantaged. Heretofore, teacher 
training, in the words of one educator, has 
been “an endeavor of the middle class, by 
the middle class, for the middle class.” It 
has been increasingly recognized, however, 
that disadvantaged children need teachers 
armed with different methods and material. 

Until the Corps was founded, the only 
school offering a complete program geared 
to teaching in ghetto schools was Hunter 
College in New York City. Other colleges had 
a smattering of inter-disciplinary courses. 
Others sent would-be teachers into the 
ghetto for community work or practice 
teaching. But without the specific training 
needed to support them, many cried out, 
as one did to her former professor, “Please 
to God, if you're going to send teachers into 
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urban schools, prepare them more than I was 
prepared.” Even the best intentions could 
not prevent these ill-equipped teachers from 
fleeing, like others before them, to more 
comfortable middle-class schools, black or 
white. (The corps is 22 percent black, but 
interns feel the line separating them from 
their pupils is more one of class than of 
race, It is significant to note that not one 
intern interviewed at Temple, black or white, 
feels inadequately trained.) 

Now, nearly 40 universities have developed 
courses on teaching the disadvantaged. To 
receive money for this purpose the universi- 
ties must show: 

Evidence that various departments are 
participating in the planning and staffing of 
the Teacher Corps program. From this re- 
quirement stem the far-ranging sociology, 
psychology, and history courses the interns 
get. This broadening of training is not an 
innovation of the Corps but the acceleration 
of a trend, 

Evidence that teacher corpsmen will be 
offered on-site instruction, a point consistent 
with the idea that teacher training should 
involve more practice and less philosophy; 
that it should be taken out of the seminars 
and into the schools. Conversely, there is a 
movement afoot to bring the community into 
the college. At Temple, a course in commu- 
nity relations is taught by community leaders 
and not by the Ph.Ds who see the commu- 
nity only on the way to work. 

Evidence that corpsmen will be enrolled 
in related courses focused on the disadvan- 
taged. Obviously if the interns are to be en- 
rolled in such a program, the universities 
must develop one. 

Evidence that changes in the approaches 
to education arising out of the Teacher Corps 
experience will be incorporated into the reg- 
ular education curriculum, a requirement all 
programs applying for a continuation of 
grants are expected to meet. If a university 
is unwilling to modify its course of study, 
the Corps will not grant or renew its pro- 
gram, as has happened in a handful of cases 
so far, sometimes with beneficial results. Fail- 
ure to get a renewal has led several univer- 
sities to reexamine their curriculums. 

Now, what looks good on paper may be less 

in fact. Assistant superintendent of 
Philadelphia schools, Dr. Bernard Watson, 
who did his Ph.D, dissertation last year on 
the Teacher Corps, found that universities 
occasionally resort to sleight-of-hand tricks 
to make their proposals seem up-to-date, He 
cites the case of one university that slapped 
the title “Urban Sociology” on the same old 
general sociology course that had been taught 
for the past 15 years by a professor who was 
trained in rural sociology. In this, the uni- 
versities are not entirely to blame. An asso- 
ciate dean of one university reports, “We 
don’t know how to deal with the disadvan- 
taged ourselves, so it’s hard to prepare others 
for it.“ Part of the problem in refashioning 
teacher education is the lag in expertise. 

But there is also the traditional sluggish- 
ness of departments of education. The anti- 
quated,” cumbersome university structure of 
committees and channels led Dr. Evan Sorber, 
head of the Temple Teacher Corps program, 
to resort to what he calls the “asterisk tech- 
nique” to get a successful Teacher Corps 
adopted. He listed the suspect course in the 
catalogue with an asterisk and an italic For 
Teacher Corps members only. So many regu- 
lar students requested the course that it was 
opened to all. “Once a course exists and a 
demand is shown,” says Sorber, “it’s much 
easier to get something done.” 

Three years after the Corps was conceived 
and two years after it was put into practice, 
four-fifths of the participating universities 
report they have developed special courses 
for teaching the disadvantaged. Over half 
Say these courses have influenced other 
teacher-training programs. A further third 
indicate that Corps-developed courses are 
now given, in toto, to other students. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me make these ad- 
ditional observations about the Teacher 
Corps. 

Congress authorized the program back 
in 1965 in the hope that soon some 5,000 
Corps members would be at work where 
they were needed most. It was an un- 
usual program in that it accomplished 
some genuine innovation in teacher edu- 
cation by drawing together poverty 
schools, local universities and community 
groups in the planning and running of a 
2-year teacher internship program. 

Proof that the Teacher Corps works 
comes not only in the form of testimo- 
nials from affected parties, but also from 
the fact that while many teachers leave 
after a couple of years in poverty schools, 
fully 72 percent of the Teacher Corps 
graduates this month—those who began 
the program in the summer of 1966— 
plan careers in teaching the poor. And 
now some 10,000 persons have applied 
for the program this spring. 

The program has had hard sledding in 
Congress over the years, but after the bill 
was amended last June to provide iron- 
clad guarantees of local control, it has 
gained bipartisan support. 

This year then, we expected to see a 
modest increase in the size of the pro- 
gram, and hoped that it would be given 
forward funding—like all the other Of- 
fice of Education training programs that 
contract with universities. This is what 
the administration asked for in its mod- 
est $31.2 million request. 

But it was not to be. The appropria- 
tions bill before us provides only $15 
million for the Teacher Corps in fiscal 
year 1969, $2.3 million less than the 
Teacher Corps had for the 12 previous 
months. 

The figures are a little confusing be- 
cause the 12-month funding was made 
up of a $3.8 million supplemental to the 
fiscal year 1967 budget for preservice 
training programs last July and August 
and $13.5 million, part of the fiscal year 
1968 budget, for September to June costs. 

If the figures are confusing, however, 
the programmatic impact is stark 
enough: We began with 1,600 Corps 
members in the summer of 1966, only 
1,150 in the summer of 1967, and with 
this appropriation, we could begin less 
than 1,000 this summer. 

Less than 1,000, in the third year of 
this successful, universally praised pro- 
gram at a time when our poverty area 
school superintendents and principals 
are crying for staff, and the children 
they must help are failing to learn, and 
being prepared for failure in life in large 
part for lack of well trained, dedicated 
teachers. 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a need- 
less shame and waste of human re- 
sources, I protest this needless cut, and 
hope that it will be restored to the full 
administration request in the other body. 
I hope that very soon we will see the day 
when the Teacher Corps receives the 
kind of financial support from Congress 
it needs to fulfill its potential for good 
for teaching America’s poor and for im- 
proving the effectiveness of our programs 
for educating teachers of the disad- 
vantaged. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I commend 
the gentleman on his amendment, and 
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I am delighted to see that we have such 
oe support for the Teacher Corps 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope this amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now been 
working here on the floor for 2 days on 
this important legislation. The amend- 
ment relating to aid to impacted school 
areas, adopted earlier this afternoon, is 
some $110 million above the President’s 
budget request for 1969. This was, of 
course, somewhat controversial, and the 
outcome was somewhat predictable, but 
from my standpoint it is regrettable that 
a lower figure could not have been agreed 
upon. 

As to the pending amendment on the 
Teacher Corps, may I say that at this 
particular time we are trying as best we 
can to hold the line on the various pro- 
grams. This bill, for the last several 
years, has been going up and up every 
year. It is now up to $17 billion, and 
it may soon go to $20 billion and in time 
it may very probably go to $30, or $40 or 
even $50 billion. But let us not at this 
time go along with this amendment. Let 
us hold the line. Surely the amendment 
would be defeated on a rollcall vote. Let 
us support the Committee on Appropri- 
ations which has worked hard and long 
in an effort to bring you a satisfactory 
bill—satisfactory completely to no one, 
myself included, but reasonably satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral situation which applies in a legisla- 
tion body with a great diversity of con- 
stituency interests. I would urge and 
plead with Members on both sides to go 
along with the committee action which 
will keep the Teacher Corps program in 
operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we can defeat 
this amendment. I ask for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. STEIGER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin), there were—ayes 36, noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PLANNING AND 
SERVICES 

To carry out sections 314(a) through 314 
(e) of the Act, $165,604,000, of which $7,- 
375,000 shall be available until June 30, 1970, 
for grants pursuant to such section 314(a). 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REID OF NEW YORK 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RED of New 
York: On page 21, line 24; strike out “$165,- 
88 and insert in lieu thereof “$177,204,- 

On page 22, line 2; change the period to a 
comma and insert the following: And of 
which $20,000,000 shall be available for rat 
control programs pursuant to grants made 
under section 314(e).” 


Mr, REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
my amendment would do two things. 

First, it restores $11.6 million to the 
appropriations for comprehensive health 
services, This is the amount by which 
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the budget request for project grants was 
reduced—I will repeat—this is merely 
within the budget—and a budgetary re- 
quest. 

Members will recall that section 
314(e), the projects grant section, was 
that section to which an additional $20 
million authorization was added last 
year in the Partnership for Health 
Amendments. 

While the legislation last year did not 
so state, the second part of my amend- 
ment would specifically earmark $20 mil- 
lion of the funds appropriated for com- 
prehensive health services to be used for 
rat control projects. 

I think it should be noted by the mem- 
bers of the committee that the 1968 sec- 
ond supplemental of this House provided 
no appropriations—I repeat—no appro- 
priations for rat control. 

I would point out that in the other 
body the supplemental request provided 
$13 million. 

Quite simply, therefore, this amend- 
ment would insure that money intended 
to be used for rat control projects will 
not be sidetracked to other endeavors 
also financed by the project grants sec- 
tion of 314(e). 

That thousands of infants are bitten 
each year in their cribs, in slums and 
better neighborhoods alike, and that 
thousands of adults regularly share their 
living quarters with these filthy, disease- 
bearing rodents is an indignity and a 
national shame. 

Statistics on rat bites are not always 
reported. It was indicated that for 1967 
about 1,000 persons suffered rat bites 
in 7 cities alone—Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, and Washington. There are esti- 
mated to be well over 200 million rats in 
the United States, which do about $900 
million in property damage annually, at 
least one rat per person, and in some 
areas there are two rats or more for 
every square yard. 

We cannot permit this situation to 
continue. Each child bitten by a rat in 
a ghetto area is one too many; $20 mil- 
lion already programed to be spent this 
year is not too much to set aside as a 

, and it is only a beginning, 
for rat extermination, for demolition of 
rat harborages, for cutting down the 
source of food supply—such as putting 
trash and garbage collection on a better 
and more efficient basis, lids on garbage 
cans—for education in various areas, 
and for better food storage in the home. 

I would submit to the members of the 
committee that it is wrong for people 
to have to live with rats, that rat bites 
of children, as we all know, can be ex- 
tremely serious and at times fatal; that 
filth and danger of disease in this re- 
gard in our cities and in other areas of 
the country is just not acceptable. 

There is not a major city today that 
does not have a rat problem, and to 
millions in the slums of America rats 
are an enemy and a nightmare to chil- 
dren and to invalids. 

The House, I believe, should be specific 
on this matter, not vague in its appropri- 
ations. The funds should be ample and 
not tight-fisted, and at least equivalent 
te the budget. A sense of urgency should 
animate our actions in this matter. A 
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country that is indifferent to rats and 
disease and filth and the psychological 
horror that this means in our ghetto 
areas is, in some small measure, clearly 
indifferent to the poor. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. Iam happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would submit, Mr. 
Chairman, that every Member of this 
House is against rats. But I wonder if the 
gentleman could tell us just how much 
money is being spent by all of the agen- 
cies within the Federal Government on 
programs to control rats. How many pro- 
grams are there and how much money is 
being spent at the Federal level? 

Mr. REID of New York. I talked to the 
Public Health Service and to HEW, and 
it is my understanding that very little 
has as yet been spent, that the only 
money that has been approved as yet by 
either body is the money contained in 
the second supplemental in 1968 by the 
Senate. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I hasten 
to add that any inference that I approve 
of rats is not a fact. Mr. Chairman, I di- 
rect your attention to page 13 of the 
subcommittee report. 

You will recall that we have sort of 
danced around the mulberry bush with 
this rat problem for some time. The first 
effort made failed to put the program 
into HUD; later it came into this bill 
as a result of an amendment to the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act. 

Let me read exactly what this sub- 
committee and the full Committee on 
Appropriations, 51 Members of the House, 
from both sides of the aisle, without a 
word of dissent, have agreed upon: 

The bill includes * * * $20 million of the 
$31 million requested for project grants. 


That is the mystic language of bureau- 
crats: “for project grants.” Now, the 
fact remains that if there is any way in 
the world, outside of an amendment like 
this, to make it plain, I would be glad 
to assure my friend that the full might 
and majesty of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will make it a point that these 
funds are for rat control. 

We will recall that my distinguished 
colleague from Wisconsin, the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee, 
brought this matter on its final passage, 
in the authorizing legislation, to the 
attention of the House, and the same 
gentleman voted with the subcommittee 
and the full committee on this $20 mil- 
lion program. There is no doubt, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is $20 million 
against rats. 

How far do we want to go? Mr. Chair- 
man, it is the sound judgment of an 
experienced subcommittee and the full 
Appropriations Committee that this be 
done. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, is it not true that 
when we heard the testimony on the sup- 
plemental appropriations bill, we were 
told that $9.5 million was currently being 
spent in 1968 on formula grants for this? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. MICHEL, And, if I remember, the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 113, part 
19, page 26024, shows at the time the au- 
thorizing legislation was being consid- 
ered, when the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Reuss] was making a very care- 
ful point, he made it crystal clear that 
this amendment does not set up a cate- 
gory segmented and sealed off, as a pro- 
gram for rats, but simply adds to the au- 
thorized health services authorization. It 
was to be $20 million for the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. FLOOD. That is exactly what we 
have done. 

Mr. MICHEL. That is what the House 
voted to do. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to my friend, the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, in addition 
to what has been said, is it not fair to 
say it would be a mistake for us to write 
in and earmark funds in the act it- 
self? 

Mr. FLOOD. Of course. If we ear- 
marked funds for every such indvidual 
activity we would have this bill loaded 
with thousands of earmarkings. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for his com- 
ments, but my understanding was the 
budget request was $195 million, which 
was cut by the committee to $165 million. 
This includes only $20 million of the $31.6 
million increase over the 1968 appropria- 
tion requested by the administration for 
project grants. The President’s request 
here was cut, therefore, by $11.6 million. 

I did feel there should be a clear record 
on rat control and other programs should 
not be necessarily hurt. That is why I 
recommended the full budget request of 
the President. 

Mr. FLOOD. I have no quarrel with 
what my friend says, but the fact remains 
the basic thing he wants done will be 
done under the bill as it was reported. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and only 
for a minute or two, to make one further 
point. That is, if we categorize this item, 
for example, we deny to the States that 
freedom and latitude to do what they 
think best in their own areas. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in certain States, the prob- 
lem of VD is much more profound than 
the one of rats. If we are going to em- 
bark on earmarking, we will be going 
completely contrary to what this House 
spelled out when we authorized this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not surprised that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rem] has offered an amendment to in- 
crease the spending in this bill by more 
than $11 million. 

In the first place, the gentleman has 
the reputation of voting for spending 
measures of all kinds in the House. 

In the second place, the gentleman 
voted for the $10 billion tax increase bill 
the other day, and at the same time he 
voted for a $6 billion cut in spending, 
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I am still trying to figure out the con- 
sistency of some of the operations on 
these spending bills. 

Moreover, the gentleman comes from 
New York City where the garbage was 
piled to the eaves not long ago. He speaks 
of filth as a breeding place for rats. I do 
not know of a better place for rats to 
breed than in the thousands of tons of 
garbage that littered the streets of New 
York City. 

You will recall there was a strike of 
garbage workers in New York, and the 
mayor refused to settle it on union 
terms. Finally the Governor of New 
York State capitulated and threw out 
the law which prohibited strikes by pub- 
lic employees. This was after the mayor 
had called the Governor several different 
names, none of them complimentary. 

So I do not wonder that the gentle- 
man is in here trying to get the Fed- 
eral Government to bail the city out, 
after the garbage piled up and rotted in 
the streets of New York, providing a 
perfect breeding place for rats. 

Now the gentleman wants the Federal 
Government and all the taxpayers to 
provide funds to kill the rats in New 
York City. 

Isay I am not surprised—yet, I am sur- 
prised that the gentleman would seek an 
increased appropriation of millions of 
dollars to kill rats, after what happened 
in the city of New York and his vote last 
week to cut spending by $6 billion. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman if he has any defense for his 
actions. this afternoon. 

Mr. REID of New York. The gentle- 
man has made several points. The first 
was that he did not understand the ra- 


tionale, or at least he was not clear as to 


the rationale of voting for the tax bill. 

I believe the rationale is clear. It is 
pay as you go. I believe very strongly that 
if one votes for some of these programs 
he should also be willing to stand up and 
support the necessary taxes, insofar as 
one can, to try to meet the program. 

Mr. GROSS. What are you going to do 
about the $6 billion cut you also voted 
for? 

Mr. REID of New York. I believe there 
are areas which can be cut. I voted for 
well over $6 billion of cuts in public 
works and agriculture and other areas. 

Mr. GROSS. Your amendment is evi- 
dence of how badly you want to cut. 

Mr. REID of New York. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I believe the 
point is not solely philosophy or econom- 
ics here. The point in part is rats. What 
we are talking about is merely funding 
the request the President made, but not 
going over the budget. 

It has been said there is a question of 
earmarking. 

Mr. GROSS. Every time you have a 
garbage strike in New York are you com- 
ing down to Washington to ask Congress 
to appropriate more money to kill rats? 

Mr. REID of New York. I believe it is 
a national program, and I hope the gen- 
tleman will recognize its national char- 
acter. 

Mr. GROSS. If you want to pile up 
garbage on the streets of New York City 
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and breed rats, then you find the funds 
to kill them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HEALTH MANPOWER 
HEALTH MANPOWER EDUCATION AND UTILIZATION 

To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 306, 309, 311, title VII, 
and title VIII of the Act, and for training 
grants under section 422 of the Act, $182,400,- 
000, of which $6,500,000 shall be available 
through June 30, 1970, to carry out title VIII 
of the Act with respect to nursing educa- 
tional opportunity grants: Provided, That 
allotments to States for nursing educational 
opportunity grants for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, pursuant to title VIII of the 
Act shall include, in addition to funds ap- 
propriated herein, funds appropriated for this 
purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, but not allotted to States for that fiscal 
year. 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
make a point of order against the lan- 
guage on page 22, beginning on line 10, 
with the word “provided,” through line 
16 of the same page. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman on the point of order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the provi- 
sions of these lines are subject to a point 
of order, in my opinion, since the funds 
involved are not carried in the bill. These 
funds were put in reserve in a continuing 
appropriation resolution that passed this 
House last October 18, 1967, and became 
Public Law 90-218. This was one of our 
economy actions and, according to that 
resolution, these moneys would be auto- 
matically released for nurses educational 
training grants on June 30, 1968. They 
were placed in reserve, This is another 
rescinding action, whereas the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, if we need this 
funding as a part of the appropriation 
act, could and should properly develop 
these and write them into the act as such 
rather than as rescissions. 

Mr. Chairman, no one that I know of, 
in view of the shortage of nursing per- 
sonnel, is against nursing educational 
opportunity grants. However, this is a 
matter of principle. This is a State-Fed- 
eral matching grant. These funds have 
been frozen as a part of an action of a 
prior session of Congress. A matter of 
principle is involved involving the Econ- 
omy Act of 1967, and this Public Law 90- 
218, in particular. I think these funds can 
be brought forward forthwith and be 
properly authorized and appropriated. 
Certainly they could be included in any 
supplemental that we might consider 
hereafter. I repeat, this language is not 
in order since the funds were not carried 
in the bill, but in a separate act of the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not so much on the point 
of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. I would like to say to my 
friend that there is no doubt this is sub- 
ject to a point of order, but I hope my 
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friend would withdraw his point of order. 
This language is in the bill for very tech- 
nical reasons. There are funds that were 
frozen under Public Law 90-218 that will 
be freed at the beginning of fiscal year 
1969 but cannot be allocated to the States 
without this language. So, to strike the 
language has exactly the same effect as 
cutting the appropriation figure in this 
paragraph. So I would urge, under these 
circumstances, do not touch that lan- 
guage. If you do, it would mean about $12 
million would not be available and I do 
not think we want to do that. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s explanation. I think I full well 
realize everything he said, and certainly 
I appreciate his comment, but does the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania mean to imply to me and to the 
other members of the Committee of the 
Whole, that these funds cannot be made 
available and used whether they are held 
in the States or in our Treasury under 
proper appropriation legislation that 
comes out without this technique? 

Mr. FLOOD. No. I say this to my 
friend: $250,000 cannot be. If that lan- 
guage is removed, then there is that 
problem. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, awhile ago he 
said $12.5 million and now he says 
$250,000. 

Mr. FLOOD. There are four appropria- 
tion items involved in this situation, and 
I presume my friend knows them. This 
amounts in effect to a cut in this appro- 
priation of $250,000. I was looking at the 
wrong item when I referred to the 812 ½ 
million, That is hospital construction 
where this same peculiar situation exists. 

Mr. HALL. What it actually amounts 
to is that we are recalling or rescinding 
money previously placed in reserve by 
the Economy Act, Public Law 90-218, or 
actually operating under the final con- 
tinuing appropriation resolution of last 
year wherein the Congress did act in its 
wisdom and with full working of its will; 
and in order to meet these funds as have 
just previously been authorized and ap- 
propriated, we will have to rescind lan- 
guage to appropriating a similar amount 
at the same place; otherwise, it reverts 
to the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri has obviously done his homework 
on this bill and he has arrived at exactly 
the same understanding of this that I 
did when I first studied it before our 
hearings. But for these four items this 
language is necessary just to treat them 
the same as others are treated under 
Public Law 90-218. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
for a parliamentary inquiry. The chair- 
man of the subcommittee has the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
recognize the gentleman from New 
Jersey for a parliamentary inquiry under 
the present parliamentary situation. 

Mr, FLOOD. I would hope that under 
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these circumstances this language could 
be left in the bill. > 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding and explaining 
this bill. However, I do not believe we 
have yet gotten down to the nub of the 
problem. As I said in my opening state- 
ment and in arguing my position on the 
pcint of order, I have no objection to 
this item. I would do anything in the 
world in behalf of more education of 
nurses, if we could stimulate their in- 
est and training, but I do want to do it 
in the proper legislative process. 

Mr. FLOOD. I believe the gentleman 
and I thank him. 

Mr. HALL, However, as a part of the 
proper operation of this House of Rep- 
resentatives, I know the gentleman un- 
derstands we are going around the barn 
to lock the door after the mule has been 
stolen, as a result of this type of action. 
If the gentleman can tell me once again 
the process which was followed with re- 
spect to the appropriation of these funds 
I would appreciate it. 

Mr. FLOOD. It comes down to this. 
The appropriation request for 1969 is 
based on having this language and if 
this language weren't in the bill, the 
amount for new appropriations would be 
$250,000 greater. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Missouri insist upon his point of 
order? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if I could 
be heard further on the point of order 
I would appreciate it. I have no pride of 
discovery or authorship and I do not wish 
to be nitpicking or picayunish in this 
matter. As the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee said, there are other 
areas which are also involved in Public 
Law 90-218, and knowing him personally 
I am sure that the response and the 
argument of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is correct. But, if we could have 
a little better explanation of why it 
would account for greater amounts of 
money being appropriated, thereby de- 
viating from the normal appropriation 
process, I would appreciate hearing him. 
I do want this to be done in the correct 
way and that is the reason why I raise 
the point of order. 

I will yield further to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] if he 
can explain to mo and describe to me 
why it would be a greater amount if we 
appropriate the normal way of process, 
rather than do it this way. 

Mr. FLOOD. Well, I will undertake to 
explain why it is that this language is in 
the bill. 

After this was explained to me about 
three times I think I finally understand 
it. I hope I can explain it. Public Law 
90-218 required the departments to cut 
back on the use of funds appropriated 
for 1968. 

However, any funds that were appro- 
priated to be available for longer than 
fiscal year 1968 are freed, under that leg- 
islation, on July 1, 1968. What was done 
under such appropriations—mainly for 
construction programs—was to prepare 
the 1969 budget, but use these released 
funds to reduce what would otherwise 
have been the request for new appro- 
priations. And this is set forth in the 
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justifications we received. This affected 
15 or so appropriations, but in these four, 
even though the funds carried over from 
1968 are freed, the basic authorizing law 
provides that the funds appropriated for 
a given year shall be allocated to the 
States for that year on a particular 
formula basis but make no provision for 
the allocation the next year of funds 
withheld under this unusual legislation— 
Public Law 90-218. So we have to have 
this special language just to treat these 
four like we treat all the rest. 

This is complicated, but I assure my 
friend from Missouri that it is completely 
open and above board. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, are these 
four items squeezed within the budget 
funds even though they were placed in 
escrow by this act, so to speak, Public 
Law 90-218? 

Were they all budgeted funds? 

Mr. FLOOD. They were all budgeted 
funds. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, no one 
knows better than this gentleman from 
Missouri the need for more registered 
and trained nurses for quality care of all 
sick and injured. Under the circum- 
stances, and in view of the explanation 
although I object in principle, I am con- 
strained to ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw this point of order at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Loans, grants, and payments for the next 
succeeding fiscal year: For making, after 
March 31 of the current fiscal year, loans, 
grants, and payments under section 306, 
parts C, F, and G of title VII, and parts B 
and D of title VIII of the Act for the first 
quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, 
such sums as may be necessary, and the obli- 
gations incurred and expenditures made 
hereunder shall be charged to the appropri- 
ation for that purpose for such fiscal year: 
Provided, That such payments pursuant to 
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this paragraph may not exceed 50 per centum 
of the amounts authorized in section 306, 
parts C and G of title VII, and parts B and 
D of title VIII for these purposes for the next 
succeeding fiscal year. 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I realize that the hour is 
late, and hopefully I trust that the point 
that I have been trying to make all day 
has been made, but since we are on this 
point in the bill of health manpower, 
there are two matters I would like re- 
spectfully to call to the attention of the 
Committee. 

The first is that we are giving the col- 
legiate schools of nursing more money 
than we are giving to hospital-oriented 
or diploma schools of nursing, and at the 
same time 85 percent of the nurses in 
this country are graduated from the 
hospital-oriented schools. The result of 
this attitude on the part of the Commit- 
tee has been to decrease the number of 
nurses in this country when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all figures indicate that we 
will be short 250,000 nurses by 1970. 

Second, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Committee to some statistics 
that to me are amazing. 

We are talking about health man- 
power, and everybody, I believe, in this 
country recognizes the great need for 
doctors. 

I would say to the Members that 10 
of the medical schools of this country 
receiving the largest Federal grants— 
and I have their names, and when we 
go back into the House I will ask that 
they be inserted in the Recorp—in fiscal 
year 1967, 10 of the medical schools in 
this country received grants of $94,550,- 
000, and the increase in graduates from 
those 10 medical schools with almost 
$100 million of Federal grants, the in- 
crease in graduates from 1965 to 1966 
was a total of 19—19, of which 16 were 
by one medical school. 

The material referred to follows: 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH RESEARCH GRANTS TO 20 MEDICAL SCHOOLS, RANKED IN DESCENDING SCALE AC- 
CORDING TO AMOUNT OF MONEY AWARDED, FISCAL YEAR 1967 FUNDS—COMPARISON WITH ANNUAL INCREASES IN 


GRADUATES 1965-66 


Dollars in thousands} 


Rank Medical school 


1 Yeshiva U., Albert Einstein College of Medicine 


2 Columbia U. Eoso — Physicians and Surgeons. 
3 Harvard Medical School 
4 University of Faison School of Medicine, Los Angeles 
5 University of Calitornia School of Medicine, San Francisco. 
6 University of Washington School of Medleine 
7 Washington University School of Medicine 
: peda of Chicago School of Medicine. 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 
10 Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine 


So I would say to the members that it 
is about time that this Committee and 
this Congress reconsider the allocation of 
the money we are spending in medical 
school education if, by spending $100 
million we can only increase by 19 the 
number of physicians in this country. 

Lest the members do not know it, let 
me say that we have today practicing 
in this country, interning in our hospi- 
tals, ‘serving residences in our hospitals, 


Net 
increase or 


Number 
graduates 
1966 


Number 
Dollars graduates 
1965 


decrease 
on 10, 765 89 87 —2 
10,260 114 109 —5 
10, 198 133 141 +8 
10, 087 71 70 1 
9 100 99 —1 
9.077 65 81 +16 
8,857 83 85 +2 
„884 67 59 =$ 
8,653 124 132 +8 
, 519 82 84 +2 
= 94, 550 928 947 +19 


over 50,000 foreign-trained doctors. And 
if there is, as I predict there will be, a 
rising public clamor for more medical 
attention in this country within the next 
year or two, this Committee and this 
Congress must answer for it. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are spending the money, we are 
appropriating the money, but we are 
wasting it, and we are doing it through 
the individual grants that we are giving 
to doctors and institutions in this coun- 
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try who are becoming more oriented to 
research, with the result that of the 88 
medical schools in this country that we 
have polled, with the report back on 60 
percent of them, the statistics are that 
only 15 percent of the young men and 
women graduating from medical schools 
in 1967 and 1968 will go into general prac- 
tice. The rest are going on to graduate 
schools to become specialists, or they are 
going into research, and you cannot 
blame the young men and women because 
that is where the money is. We have made 
it that way. 

So, if we want to do something about 
medical manpower, I would certainly rec- 
ommend to the distinguished Chairman 
that this Committee reorient its thinking 
or the shortage of doctors in this country 
is going to be aggravated, rather than 
improved. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the remainder of 
the bill be considered as read and that 
the remainder of the bill be open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The remainder of the bill is as follows: 


HEALTH EDUCATION LOANS 


The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
make such expenditures, within the limits 
of funds available in the following revolv- 
ing funds, and in accord with law, and to 
make such contracts and commitments 
without regard to fiscal year limitation as 
provided by section 104 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, as may 
be necessary in carrying out the programs 
set forth in the budget for the current fiscal 
year for the “Health Professions Education 
Fund” and the “Nurse Training Fund”. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES 


To carry out parts B and G of title VII and 
part A of title VIII of the Act, $84,800,000, 
of which $75,000,000 is for grants to assist in 
construction of new, or replacement or re- 
habilitation of existing, teaching facilities 
pursuant to section 720 of the Act including 
$15,000,000 for dental facilities as authorized 
by subsections (2) and (3) of said section; 
$4,800,000 is for grants to assist in construc- 
tion of new, or replacement or rehabilitation 
of existing, facilities for collegiate schools of 
nursing; $3,200,000 is for grants to assist in 
construction of new, or replacement or re- 
habilitation of existing, facilities for associ- 
ate degree and diploma schools of nursing; 
and $1,800,000 is for grants to assist in con- 
struction of new, or replacement or rehabili- 
tation of existing, facilities for training cen- 
ters for allied health professions: Provided, 
That amounts appropriated herein shall re- 
main available until expended. 


PAYMENT OF SALES INSUFFICIENCIES 


For the payment of such insufficiencies as 
may be required by the trustee on account 
of outstanding beneficial interest or partici- 
pations in the Health Professions Education 
Fund assets or Nurse Training Fund assets, 
authorized by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 
1968, to be issued pursuant to said section 
302 (e), $200,000. 


DISEASE PREVENTION AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL 
CHRONIC DISEASES 
To carry out sections 301, 311, 402(g), and 
403 (a) (1) of the Act, with respect to chronic 
diseases, $27,942,000. 
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COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 

To carry out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided for, those provisions of sections 301, 
311, 353, and 361 to 369 of the Act relating 
to the prevention and suppression of com- 
municable and preventable diseases and the 
introduction from foreign countries, and the 
interstate transmission and spread thereof; 
including medical examination of aliens in 
accordance with section 325 of the Act, care 
and treatment of quarantine detainees pur- 
suant to section 322(e) of the Act in private 
or other public hospitals when facilities of 
the Public Health Service are not available, 
insurance of official motor vehicles in for- 
eign countries when required by the law of 
such countries: licensing of laboratories; 
purchase of not to exceed one passenger mo- 
tor vehicle for replacement only; and pur- 
chase, hire, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft; $62,144,000. 

AIR POLLUTION 

To carry out the Clean Air Act, as amended, 
and the functions of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under the provisions 
of section 48(h) (12) (C) (il) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (80 Stat. 1508, 1512), 
including purchase of not to exceed eight 
passenger motor vehicles, and hire, mainte- 
nance, and operation of aircraft, $86,733,000, 
of which not to exceed $31,300,000 shall re- 
main available until expended to carry out 
section 104 of the Clean Air Act. 


URBAN AND INDUSTRIAL HEALTH 


To carry out sections 301, 311, and 361 of 
the Act with respect to occupational health, 
injury control, arctic health, milk, food, and 
environmental sanitation, and interstate 
quarantine activities; section 2(k) of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 903); 
and the functions of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 997) 
and the Flammable Fabrics Act (15 U.S.C. 
1191), as amended; $42,875,000. 

RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 


To carry out sections 301 and 311 of the 
Act, with respect to radiological health; in- 
cluding hire, maintenance, and operation of 
aircraft; and for expenses necessary for the 
Office of the Director, Bureau of Disease Pre- 
vention and Environmental Control; $17,- 
743.000. 

HEALTH SERVICES 
COMMUNITY HEALTH SERVICES 

To carry out, to the extent authorized by 
law and not otherwise provided, sections 301, 
304, and 311, of the Act, Executive Order 
11074 of January 8, 1963, and for expenses 
necessary in the Office of the Director, Bu- 
reau of Health Services, $42,731,000: Pro- 
vided, That $4,320,000 may be transferred to 
this appropriation, as authorized by section 
201(g)(1) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, from any one or all of the trust 
funds referred to therein and may be ex- 
pended for functions delegated to the Sur- 
geon General by the Secretary under title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act. 

PATIENT CARE AND SPECIAL HEALTH SERVICES 


For carrying out the functions of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, not otherwise provided 
for, under the Act of August 8, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
7901), and under sections 301, 311, 321, 322, 
$24, 326, 328, 331, 332, 502, and 504 of the 
Act section 810 of the Act of July 1, 1944, 
as amended (33 U.S.C. 763c), the Act of July 
19, 1963 (Public Law 88-71), and Private 
Law 419 of the Eigthy-third Congress, as 
amended: $70,443,000, of which $1,200,000 
shall be ayailable only for payments to the 
State of Hawaii for care and treatment of 
persons afflicted with leprosy: Provided, That 
when the Public Health Service establishes 
or operates a health service program for any 
department or agency, payment for the esti- 
mated cost shall be made by way of reim- 
bursement or in advance for deposit to the 
credit of this appropriation. 
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HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


To carry out the provisions of title VI of 
the Act, as amended, and, except as otherwise 
provided, parts B and O of the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities Construction Act (42 
U.S.C. 2661-2677), and the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Act (42 U.S. 2681-2687), 
$258,368,000, of which $162,400,000 shall be 
available until June 30, 1970 (except that 
funds for Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands shall be available until June 
30, 1971), for grants or loans for hospitals 
and related facilities pursuant to section 
601(b) of the Public Health Service Act, 
and $92,000,000 shall be available until June 
30, 1970 (except that funds for Guam, Amer. 
ican Samoa, and the Virgin Islands shall be 
available until June 30, 1971), for grants 
or loans for facilities pursuant to section 
601(a) of the Public Health Service Act: 
Provided, That allotments to States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, pursuant 
to section 602 of the Act shall include, in 
addition to funds appropriated herein, funds 
appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, but not allotted 
to States for that fiscal year. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
BIOLOGICS STANDARDS 


To carry out sections 351 and 352 of the 
Act pertaining to regulation and preparation 
of biological products, and conduct of re- 
search related thereto, $8,499,000. 

NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 

To enable the Surgeon General, upon the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Cancer Council, to make grants-in-aid for 
research and training projects relating to 
cancer; and to otherwise carry out the pro- 
visions of title IV, part A, of the Act; $182,- 
592,000. 

NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the Na- 
tional Heart Act, $164,120,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to enable the Surgeon General to 
carry out the purposes of the Act with re- 
spect to dental diseases and conditions, $29,- 
553,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND 
METABOLIC DISEASES 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to arthritis, 
rheumatism, and metabolic diseases, $141,- 
287,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL 
DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to neurology 
and blindness, $126,674,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ALLERGY AND 
INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the Act 
relating to allergy and infectious diseases, 
$95,119,000, of which $500,000 shall be avail- 
able for payment to the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute for maintenance and operation of 
the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF GENERAL MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 

For expenses not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
Act with respect to general medical sciences, 
including the training of clinical anesthesi- 
ologists, $161,250,000. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHILD HEALTH AND 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 

to carry out the purposes of the 

Act with respect to child health and human 
development, $70,859,000. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SCIENCES 

To carry out, except as otherwise provided 
for, sections 301 and 311 of the Act with re- 
spect to environmental health activities, $17,- 
541,000. 

GENERAL RESEARCH AND SERVICES, NATIONAL 

INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

For the activities of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, not otherwise provided for, 
including research fellowships and grants 
for research projects and training grants pur- 
suant to section 301 of the Act; and grants 
of therapeutic and chemical substances for 
demonstrations and research; $82,719,000: 
Provided, That funds advanced to the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health management fund 
from appropriations included in this Act shall 
be available for the cost of sharing medical 
care facilities and resources pursuant to sec- 
tion 328 of the Act, purchase of not to ex- 
ceed nine passenger motor vehicles for re- 
placement only; and not to exceed $2,500 for 
entertainment of visiting scientists when 
specifically approved by the Surgeon General. 

GRANTS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH 
RESEARCH FACILITIES 

For grants pursuant to part A of title VII 
of the Act, $8,400,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


JOHN E. FOGARTY INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 
ADVANCED STUDY IN THE HEALTH SCIENCES 


For the John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in the Health 
Sciences, $600,000. 


GENERAL RESEARCH SUPPORT GRANTS 


For general research support grants, as au- 
thorized in section 301(d) of the Act, there 
shall be available from appropriations avail- 
able to the National Institutes of Health and 
the National Institute of Mental Health for 
operating expenses, the sum of $60,700,000: 
Provided, That none of these funds shall be 
used to pay a recipient of such a grant any 
amount for indirect expenses in connection 
with such project. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE or MENTAL HEALTH 
MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH AND SERVICES 


For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of sections 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, 
321, 322, 324, 326, 341, 343, 344, 502, and 504 
of the Act, section 810 of the Act of July 1, 
1944, as amended (33 U.S.C. 763c), the Act 
of July 19, 1963 (Public Law 88-71), with 
respect to mental diseases, and Executive 
Order 9079 of February 26, 1942, including 
purchase and exchange of farm products and 
livestock; and purchase of firearms and am- 
munition; and, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, of the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681-2688), as 
amended, and the Narcotic Addict Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-793), 
$263,139,000. 

COMMUNITY MENTAL HEALTH RESOURCE 
SUPPORT 

For grants pursuant to the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act, as amended, $79,- 
300,000, of which $15,000,000 for construction 
shall remain available until June 30, 1970: 
Provided, That allotments to States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, pursuant to 
section 202 of the Community Mental Health 
Centers Act shall include, in addition to 
funds appropriated herein, funds appropri- 
ated for this purpose for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, but not allotted to States 
for this fiscal year: Provided further, That 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from “Mental retardation” an amount 
not to exceed the sum of the allotment ad- 
justments made by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 132(c) of the Mental Retardation 
Facilities Construction Act. 

SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, SALARIES AND 

EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the mainte- 

mance and operation of the hospital, includ- 
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ing clothing for patients, and cooperation 
with organizations or individuals in the 
scientific research into the nature, causes, 
prevention, and treatment of mental illness, 
$11,077,000, or such amount as may be neces- 
sary to provide a total appropriation equal 
to the difference between the amount of the 
reimbursements received during the current 
fiscal year on account of patient care pro- 
vided by the hospital during such year and 
$37,863,000. 
OTHER PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
NATIONAL HEALTH STATISTICS 


For expenses of the National Center for 
Health Statistics in carrying out the provi- 
sions of sections 301, 305, 311, 312(a), 313, 
and 315 of the Act, $8,230,000. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


To carry out section 301 of the Act and 
for expenses, not otherwise provided for, nec- 
essary to carry out the National Library 
of Medicine Act (42 U.S.C. 275), and the 
Medical Library Assistance Act of 1965 (79 
Stat. 1059), $17,149,000, of which $1,500,000 
shall remain available until June 30, 1970. 
SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OVERSEAS (SPECIAL FOR- 

EIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 

For payments in foreign currencies which 
the Treasury Department determines to be 
excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States, for necessary expenses of the 
Public Health Service, as authorized by law, 
$15,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available, in addition to other ap- 
propriations to the Public Health Service, 
for payments in the foregoing currencies. 


RETIRED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


For retired pay of commissioned officers, 
as authorized by law, and for payments 
under the Retired Serviceman's Family Pro- 
tection Plan and payments for medical care 
of dependents and retired personnel under 
the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (10 U.S. C., 
ch. 55), such amount as may be required 
during the current fiscal year. 

SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR MAINTENANCE PAYMENTS 

For grants to States for maintenance pay- 
ments, as authorized by titles I, X, XIV, and 
XVI, and part A of title IV of the Social 
Security Act, $3,051,900,000. 

WORK INCENTIVE ACTIVITIES 

For carrying out a work incentive pro- 
gram, as authorized by part C of title IV of 
the Social Security Act, and for related 
child-care services, as authorized by part 
A of title IV of the Act, including $100,000,- 
000 for transfer to the Secretary of Labor, 
as authorized by section 431 of the Act, 
$135,000,000. 

GRANTS TO STATES FOR MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 

For grants to States for medical assistance 
(and costs of administration relating there- 
to), as authorized by title XIX (including 
section 1908) of the Social Security Act, for 
medical vendor payments as authorized by 
titles I, X, XIV, and XVI, and part A of 
title IV of the Act, and for costs of admin- 
istration for medical assistance for the aged, 
as authorized by titles I and XVI of the Act, 
$2,118,300,000. 

SOCIAL SERVICES, ADMINISTRATION, TRAINING, 
AND DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 

For grants or payments, not otherwise 
provided for carrying out titles I, X, XIV, 
XVI, and XIX, part A of title IV, and sec- 
tion 707 of the Social Security Act, includ- 
ing such amounts as may be necessary for 
transfer to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
assistance in locating parents, as authorized 
in section 410 of such Act, and not to exceed 
$3,000,000 for grants as authorized in sec- 
tion 707 of the Act, $594,800,000. 
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ASSISTANCE FOR REPATRIATED UNITED STATES 
NATIONALS 

For necessary expenses of carrying out sec- 
tion 1113 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 1313), and of carrying 
out the provisions of the Act of July 5, 1960 
(24 U.S.C. ch. 9), and for care and treatment 
in accordance with the Acts of March 2, 1929, 
and October 29, 1941, as amended (24 U.S.C. 
191a, 196a), $545,000, of which $50,000 shall 
be apportioned for use pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 665), only to the extent necessary tc 
provide for requirements not anticipated in 
the budget estimates. 


GRANTS FOR REHABILITATION SERVICES AND 
FACILITIES 


For grants under section 2 of the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act, as amended, 
$345,900,000: Provided, That the Secretary 
shall, within the limits of the allotments and 
additional allotments for grants under sec- 
tion 2 of such Act, allocate (or from time tc 
time reallocate) among the States, in accord- 
ance with regulations, amounts not exceed- 
ing in the aggregate $10,000,000, which may 
be used only for paying the Federal share oj 
expenditures for the establishment of work- 
shops or rehabilitation facilities where the 
State funds used for such expenditures are 
derived from private contributions condi- 
tioned on use for a specified workshop o1 
facility, and no part of the allotment or addi- 
tional allotment to any State for grants un- 
der section 2 of said Act other than the allo- 
cation or reallocation to such State under 
this proviso may be so used. 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal 
year: For making, after May 31, of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, grants to States under sec- 
tion 2 of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
as amended, for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year such sums as may be 
necessary, the obligations incurred and the 
expenditures made thereunder to be charged 
to the appropriation therefor for that fiscal 
year: Provided, That the payments made pur- 
suant to this paragraph shall not exceed the 
amount paid to the States for the first quar- 
ter of the current fiscal year. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


To carry out, except as otherwise provided 
for, sections 301, 303, and 311 of the Public 
Health Service Act, relating to the preven- 
tion, treatment, and amelioration of mental 
retardation, and parts B, C, and D of the 
Mental Retardation Facilities Construction 
Act (42 U.S.C. 2261, et seq.), $30,056,000, of 
which $9,100,000, shall remain available until 
expended, for grants for facilities pursuant 
to part B of the Mental Retardation Facilities 
Construction Act, $6,000,000 shall remain 
available until June 30, 1970, for grants for 
facilities pursuant to part C of the Mental 
Retardation Facilities Construction Act, and 
$8,358,000 shall be available for grants pur- 
suant to part D of the Mental Retardation 
Facilities Construction Act: Provided, That 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion from “Community mental health re- 
source support” an amount not to exceed the 
sum of the allotment adjustment made by 
the Secretary pursuant to section 202(c) of 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act: 
Provided further, That allotments to States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, pur- 
suant to section 132 of the Mental Retarda- 
tion Facilities Construction Act shall include, 
in addition to funds appropriated for this 
purpose for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, but not alloted to States for that fiscal 
year. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND WELFARE 


For grants, contracts and other arrange- 
ments under title V of the Social Security 
Act and under Part B of title IV of such 
Act, $265,400,000, of which $209,200,000 shall 
be for such title V; and $56,200,000 shall be 
for Part B of title IV (and of this amount 
$10,200,000 shall be for projects under sec- 
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tion 426 of the Act): Provided, That any al- 
lotment to a State pursuant to section 
503 (2) or 504(2) of such Act shall not be in- 
cluded in computing for the purposes of 
subsections (a) and (b) of section 506 of 
such Act an amount expended or estimated 
to be expended by the State: Provided fur- 
ther, That $4,750,000 of the amount available 
under section 503(2) of such Act shall be 
used only for special projects for mentally 
retarded children, and $5,000,000 of the 
amount available under section 504(2) of 
such Act shall be used only for special 
projects for services for crippled children 
who are mentally retarded: Provided further, 
That none of the funds appropriated herein 
may be used to start activities for which no 
funds were appropriated for fiscal year 1968 
as shown in the formal justification material 
reproduced on pages 1100 and 1101 of Part 3, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare hearings. 
DEVELOPMENT OF PROPOSALS FOR THE AGING 


To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, the Older Americans Act of 1965, 
as amended, $23,000,000. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH OR DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECTS 


For grants, contracts, and jointly financed 
cooperative arrangements for research or 
demonstration projects under section 1110 
of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 
U.S.C. 1310) , $3,150,000. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION RESEARCH AND 
TRAINING (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY 
PROGRAM) 


For payments in foreign currencies which 
the Treasury Department determines to be 
excess to the normal requirements of the 
United States, for necessary expenses of the 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, in con- 
nection with activities related to vocational 
rehabilitation, as authorized by law, $5,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
available, in addition to other appropriations 
to such Service, for payments in the fore- 
going currencies. 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE, SALARIES 
AND EXPENSES 


For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary for the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, including purchase of reports and 
material for the publications of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and of reprints for distribu- 
tion, $26,383,000, together with not to exceed 
$348,000 to be transferred from the Federal 
Disability Insurance Trust Fund and the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund, as provided in Section 222(d) (5) 
of the Social Security Act. 

Grants to States, payments after April 30: 
For making, after April 30 of the current 
fiscal year, payments to States under titles 
I, IV, V, X, XIV, XVI, and XIX, respectively, 
of the Social Security Act, for the last two 
months of the current fiscal year (except 
with respect to activities included in the 
appropriation for Work incentive activi- 
ties”) and for the first quarter of the next 
succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be 
necessary, the obligations incurred and the 
expenditures made thereunder for payments 
under each of such titles to be charged to the 
subsequent appropriations therefor for the 
current or succeeding year. 

In the administration of titles I, IV (other 
than part C thereof), V, X, XIV, XVI, and 
XIX, respectively, of the Social Security Act, 
payments to a State under any of such titles 
for any quarter in the period beginning April 
1 of the prior year, and ending June 30 of 
the current year, may be made with respect 
to a State plan approved under such title 
prior to or during such period, but no such 
payment shall be made with respect to any 
plan for any quarter prior to the quarter in 
which such plan was submitted for approval. 

Such amounts as may be necessary from 
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the appropriations for “Grants to States for 
maintenance payments,” “Grants to States 
for medical assistance,” and “Social services, 
administration, training, and demonstration 
projects,” shall be available for grants to 
States for any period in the prior fiscal year 
subsequent to March 31, of that year. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 
LIMITATIONS ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses, not more than 
$768,145,000 may be expended as authorized 
by section 201(g)(1) of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, from any one or all of the 
trust funds referred to therein: Provided, 
That such amounts as are required shall be 
available to pay the cost of necessary travel 
incident to medical examinations or hear- 
ings for verifying disabilities or for review of 
disability determinations, of individuals who 
file applications for disability determinations 
under title II of the Social Security Act, as 
amended: Provided further, That $25,000,- 
000 of the foregoing amount shall be appor- 
tioned for use pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
665), only to the extent necessary to process 
workloads not anticipated in the budget esti- 
mates and to meet mandatory increases in 
costs of agencies or organizations with which 
agreements have been made to participate in 
the administration of title XVIII and section 
221 of title U of the Social Security Act, as 
amended, and after maximum absorption of 
such costs within the remainder of the exist- 
ing limitation has been achieved. 


PAYMENT TO TRUST FUNDS FOR HEALTH 
INSURANCE FOR THE AGED 

For payment to the Federal Hospital In- 
surance and Federal Supplementary Medical 
Insurance trust funds, as authorized by sec- 
tions 103(c) and 111(d) of the Social Secu- 
rity Amendments of 1965, and section 1844 of 
the Social Security Act, $1,360,227,000. 

PAYMENT FOR MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 

For payment to the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, the Federal Disability 
Insurance, and the Federal Hospital Insur- 
ance trust funds for benefit payments and 
other costs resulting from noncontributory 
coverage extended certain veterans, as pro- 
vided under section 217(g) of the Social 
Security Act, as amended, $105,000,000. 
PAYMENT FOR SPECIAL BENEFITS FOR THE AGED 

For payment to the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, as author- 
ized by section 228(g) of the Social Security 
Act, $225,545,000. 

SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 

AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 

For carrying out the Act of March 3, 1879, 
as amended (20 U.S.C, 101-105), $1,340,000. 
NATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 

For carrying out the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf Act (Public Law 89- 
36), $800,000, to remain available until 
expanded. 

MODEL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For carrying out the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf Act (Public Law 89- 
694), $400,000. 


MODEL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CONSTRUCTION 


For carrying out the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf Act (Public Law 89- 
694), $445,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For the partial support of Gallaudet Col- 
lege, including 5 services and miscel- 
laneous expenses, and repairs and improve- 
ments as authorized by 
18, 1954 (Public Law 420); $3,635,000: Pro- 
vided, That Gallaudet College shall be paid 
by the District of Columbia, in advance at 


ee 


June 26, 1968 


the beginning of each quarter, at a rate not 
less than $1,640 per school year for each stu- 
dent receiving elementary or secondary edu- 
cation pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1901 
(31 D.C. Code 1008). 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
For the partial support of Howard Univer- 
sity, including personal services, miscellane- 
ous expenses, and repairs to buildings and 
grounds, $17,830,000. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, CONSTRUCTION 


For the construction, purchase, renova- 
tion, and equipment of buildings and facili- 
ties for Howarc University, under the super- 
vision of the General Services Administra- 
tion, including planning, architectural, and 
engineering services, $2,209,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

FREEDMAN’S HOSPITAL, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for operation and 
maintenance, including repairs; furnishing, 
repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel 
used by employees in the performance of 
their official duties; transfer of funds to the 
appropriation “Howard University, salaries 
and expenses” for salaries of technical and 
professional personnel detailed to the hos- 
pital; payments to Howard University for 
actual cost of steam for heat and other pur- 
poses furnished by such university; for em- 
ployee benefits and hospital insurance cover- 
age; $8,739,000: Provided, That no intern 
or resident physician receiving compensation 
from this appropriation on a full-time basis 
shall receive compensation in the form of 
wages or salary from any other appropria- 
tion in this title: Provided further, That the 
District of Columbia shall pay by check to 
Freedmen’s Hospital, upon the request of 
Howard University, in advance at the be- 
ginning of each quarter, such amount as the 
University calculates will be earned on the 
basis of rates approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the care of patients certified by 
the District of Columbia. Bills rendered by 
the University on the basis of such calcula- 
tions shall not be subject to audit or cer- 
tification in advance of payment, but proper 
adjustment of amounts which have been paid 
in advance on the basis of such calculations 
shall be made at the end of each quarter. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Including $100,000 for the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education of 
the Deaf, $8,405,000, together with not to 
exceed $1,282,000 to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(g) (1) of 
the Social Security Act from any one or all 
of the trust funds referred to therein. 


OFFICE OF FIELD COORDINATION, SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES 
For expenses for the Office of 
Field Coordination, $2,508,000, together with 
not to exceed $2,043,000 to be transferred, 
and expended as authorized by section 201 
(g) (1) of the Social Security Act from any 
one or all of the trust funds referred to 
therein; and not to exceed $36,000 to be 
transferred from the operating fund, Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. 


OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER, SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
Comptroller, $8,544,000, together with not to 
exceed $1,255,000 to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(g) (1) 
of the Social Security Act from any one or 
all of the trust funds referred to therein, 

OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION, SALARIES AND 

EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Office of 
Administration, $2,612,000, together with not 
to exceed $302,000 to be transferred and ex- 
pended as authorized by section 201(g) (1) 
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of the Social Security Act from any one or 
all of the trust funds referred to therein. 
SURPLUS PROPERTY UTILIZATION 

For expenses necessary for carrying out 
the provisions of subsections 203 (j), (k). 
(n), and (o), of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, relating to disposal of real and per- 
sonal surplus property for educational pur- 
poses, civil defense purposes, and protection 
of public health, $1,186,000. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL, 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Office of the 
General Counsel, $2,125,000, together with 
not to exceed $29,000 to be transferred from 
“Revolving fund for certification and other 
services, Food and Drug Administration,” and 
not to exceed $1,346,000 to be transferred and 
expended as authorized by section 201(g) (1) 
of the Social Security Act from any one or 
all of the trust funds referred to therein. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING FACILITIES 


For grants to assist construction of edu- 
cational broadcasting facilities, as author- 
ized by part IV of Title III of the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, as amended (76 Stat. 64; 
81 Stat. 365), and for related salaries and 
expenses, to remain available until expended, 
$4,375,000, of which not to exceed $375,000 
shall be available for such salaries and ex- 
penses during the current fiscal year. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 201. None of the funds appropriated 
by this title to the Social and Rehabilitation 
Serivce for grants-in-aid of State agencies to 
cover, in whole or in part, the cost of opera- 
tion of said agencies, including the salaries 
and expenses of officers and employees of 
said agencies, shall be withheld from the said 
agencies of any States which have established 
by legislative enactment and have in opera- 
tion a merit system and classification and 
compensation plan covering the selection, 
tenure in office, and compensation of their 
employees, because of any disapproval of 
their personnel or the manner of their selec- 
tion by the agencies of the said States, or 
the rates of pay of said officers or employees. 

Sec. 202. The Secretary is authorized to 
make such transfer of motor vehicles, be- 
tween bureaus and offices, without transfer 
of funds, as may be required in carrying out 
the operations of the Department. 

Sec. 203. None of the funds provided herein 
shall be used to pay any recipient of a grant 
for the conduct of a research project an 
amount equal to as much as the entire cost of 
such project. 

Sec. 204. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used for any activity the 
purpose of which is to require any recipient 
of any project grant for research, training, or 
demonstration made by any officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to pay to the United States 
any portion of any interest or other income 
earned on payments of such grant made be- 
fore July 1, 1964; nor shall any of the funds 
contained in this Act be used for any activ- 
ity the purpose of which is to require pay- 
ment to the United States of any portion of 
any interest or other income earned on pay- 
ments made before July 1, 1964, to the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind. 

Sec. 205. Expenditures from funds appro- 
priated under this title to the American 
Printing House for the Blind, Howard Uni- 
versity and Gallaudet College shall be sub- 
ject to audit by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Sec. 206. None of the funds contained in 
this title shall be available for additional per- 
manent Federal positions in the Washington 
area if the proportion of additional positions 
in the Washington area in relation to the 
total new positions is allowed to exceed the 
— existing at the close of fiscal year 
1966. 

This title may be cited as the Department 

* 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropri- 
ation Act, 1969“. 

TITLE II— RELATED AGENCIES 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the National 
Labor Relations Board to carry out the func- 
tions vested in it by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947, as amended (29 U.S.C. 
141-167), and other laws, $35,074,000: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation 
shall be available to organize or assist in 
organizing agricultural laborers or used in 
connection with investigations, hearings, di- 
rectives, or orders concerning bargaining 
units composed of agricultural laborers as 
referred to in section 2(3) of the Act of July 
5, 1935 (29 U.S.C. 152), and as amended by 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, 
as amended, and as defined in section 3(f) 
of the Act of June 25, 1938 (29 U.S.C. 203), 
and including in said definition employees 
engaged in the maintenance and operation 
of ditches, canals, reservoirs, and waterways 
when maintained or operated on a mutual, 
nonprofit basis and at least 95 per centum 
of the water stored or supplied thereby is 
used for farming purposes. 

NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended (45 U.S.C. 151-188), including tem- 
porary employment of referees under section 
3 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended, at 
rates not in excess of $100 per diem; and 
emergency boards appointed by the President 
pursuant to section 10 of said Act (45 U.S.C. 
160), $2,242,000. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

PAYMENT FOR MILITARY SERVICE CREDITS 


For payments to the railroad retirement 
account for military service credits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act, as amended (45 
U.S.C. 2280-1), $18,446,000. 


LIMITATION ON SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For expenses necessary for the Railroad 
Retirement Board, $14,490,000, of which $14,- 
130,000 shall be derived from the railroad 
retirement account, and $360,000 shall be 
derived from the railroad retirement supple- 
mental account, as authorized by Public Law 
89-699, approved October 30, 1966: Provided, 
That $100,000 of the foregoing total amount 
shall be apportioned for use pursuant to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes as 
amended (31 U.S.C. 665) only to the extent 
necessary to process workloads not antici- 
pated in the budget estimates and after 
maximum absorption of the costs of such 
workloads within the existing limitation has 
been achieved. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

For expenses necessary for the Service to 
carry out the functions vested in it by the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 
U.S.C. 171-180, 182), including expenses of 
the Labor-Management Panel as provided in 
section 205 of said Act; expenses of boards 
of inquiry appointed by the President pur- 
suant to section 206 of said Act; temporary 
employment of arbitrators, conciliators, and 
mediators on labor relations at rates not in 
excess of $100 per diem; rental of conference 
rooms in the District of Columbia; and Gov- 
ernment-listed telephones in private resi- 
dences and private apartments for official use 
in cities where mediators are officially sta- 
tioned, but no Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service office is maintained; 
$7,662,000. 

UNITED STATES SOLDIERS’ HOME 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

For maintenance and operation of the 

United States Soldiers’ Home, to be paid from 
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the Soldiers’ Home permanent fund, $8,602,- 
000: Provided, That this appropriation shall 
not be available for the payment of hospitali- 
zation of members of the Home in United 
States Army hospitals at rates in excess of 
those prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Army, upon the recommendation of the Board 
of Commissioners of the Home and the 
Surgeon General of the Army. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


For construction of buildings and facili- 
ties, including plans and specifications, and 
furnishings, to be paid from the Soldiers’ 
Home permanent fund, $726,000, to remain 
available until expended. 

OFFICE or ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452, approved Au- 
gust 20, 1964), as amended, $1,873,000,000, 
plus reimbursements: Provided, That those 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967 that set mandatory 
funding levels for programs newly authorized 
therein shall not be effective during the 
fiscal year ending June 30 1969: Provided 
further, That this appropriation shall be 
available for transfers to the economic oppor- 
tunity loan funds for loans under title III, 
and amounts so transferred shall remain 
available until expended; Provided further, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
for the purchase and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles, and for construction, alteration, and 
repair of buildings and other facilities, as 
authorized by section 602 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, and for purchase of 
real property for training centers: Provided 
further, That this appropriation shall not be 
available for contracts under titles I, II, V. 
VI, and VIII extending for more than twenty- 
four months: Provided further, That no part 
of the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be available for any grant until the 
Director has determined that the grantee is 
qualified to administer the funds and pro- 
grams involved in the proposed grant: Pro- 
vided further, That all grant agreements 
shall provide that the General Accounting 
Office shall have access to the records of the 
grantee which bear exclusively upon the 
Federal grant. 

FEDERAL RADIATION COUNCIL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For e: necessary for the Federal 
Radiation Council, $127,000. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
TS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For necessary expenses of the President's 
Committee on Consumer Interests, estab- 
lished by Executive Order 11136 of January 
3, 1964, as amended by Executive Order 11349 
of May 1, 1967, $421,000. 

TITLE IV—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 401. Appropriations contained in this 
Act, available for salaries and expenses, shall 
be available for services as authorized by 
5 U.S.C. 3109 but at rates for individuals not 
to exceed the per diem rate equivalent to 
the rate for GS-18. 

Sec. 402. Appropriations contained in this 
Act available for salaries and expenses shall 
be available for uniforms or allowances 
therefor as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 5901- 
5902). 

Src. 403. Appropriations contained in this 
Act available for salaries and expenses shall 
be available for expenses of attendance at 
meetings which are concerned with the 
functions or activities for which the appro- 
priation is made or which will contribute to 
improved conduct, supervision, or manage- 
ment of those functions or activities. 


Sec. 404. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


are each authorized to make available not 
to exceed $7,500 from funds available for sal- 
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aries and expenses under titles I and II. 
respectivey, for official reception and rep- 
resentation expenses. 

Sec. 405. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall remain available for 
obligation beyond the current fiscal year un- 
less expressly so provided herein. 

Sec. 406. No part of any appropriation con- 
tained in this Act shall be used to finance 
any Civil Service Interagency Board of 
Examiners. 

Src. 407. No part of the funds appropriated 
under this Act shall be used to pay salaries 
of any Federal employee who is convicted in 
any Federal, State, or local court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, of inciting, promoting, 
or carrying on a riot, or any group activity 
resulting in material damage to property or 
injury to persons, found to be in violation of 
Federal, State, or local laws designed to pro- 
tect persons or property in the community 
concerned. 

Src, 408. None of the funds in this Act 
shall be available to finance interdepart- 
mental boards, commissions, councils, com- 
mittees, or similar groups under section 214 
of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1946 (31 U.S.C. 691) which do not have 
prior and specific Congressional approval of 
such method of financial support. 

Sec. 409. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act may be used to force busing of 
students, abolishment of any school, or to 
force any student attending any secondary 
school to attend a particular school against 
the choice of his or her parents or parent. 

Sec. 410. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act shall be used to force busing 
of students, the abolishment of any school 
or the attendance of students of a particular 
school as a condition precedent to obtaining 
Federal funds otherwise available to any 
State, school district, or school. 

Sec. 411. No part of the funds appropriated 
under this Act shall be used to provide a 
loan, guarantee of a loan or a grant to any 
applicant who has been convicted by any 
court of general jurisdiction of any crime 
which involves the use of or the assistance 
to others in the use of force, trespass or the 
seizure of property under control of an in- 
stitution of higher education to prevent oM- 
cials or students at such an institution from 
engaging in their duties or pursuing their 
studies. 

This Act may be cited as the “Departments 
of Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Appropriation Act, 1969”. 


AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. COHELAN 


Mr. COHELAN., Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. COHELAN: On 
page 56, strike out section 409. 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
another amendment to strike out section 
410 and I ask unanimous consent that 
both amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COHELAN: On 
page 57, strike out section 410, 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the two amendments will be considered 
en bloc. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the Committee, I move to 
strike section 409 and section 410 of the 
appropriation bill now before us. 

Section 409 provides: 

No part of the funds contained in this Act 
may be used to force busing of students, 
abolishment of any school, or to force any 
student attending any secondary school to 
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attend a particular school against the choice 
of his or her parents or parent. 


The intent of this section is to forbid 
the use of Federal incentives to require 
affirmative action to integrate public 
schools. 

The language of the amendments is not 
clear. It does not define what is meant by 
the busing of students. It does not define 
what is meant by the abolishment of any 
school. It does not define what it means 
to force any student to attend any sec- 
ondary school. 

But one does not have to know the 
precise intention of the specific language 
of this provision to recognize that it is 
directed squarely against efforts to af- 
firmatively desegregate our schools. 

How can we in one month vote for open 
housing or equal voting rights or for 
other civil rights and now vote for re- 
strictive provisions to tie the hand of the 
Federal administrators in encouraging 
integration? 

I, for one, cannot support this restric- 
tive language, and I urge my colleagues 
to support this amendment. 

The effect of the second amendment is 
to strike out section 410. 

The effect of this section could be to 
remove a most significant Federal in- 
ducement toward more integrated public 
education. 

It will require that there be no Federal 
policy which entails affirmative correc- 
tion of segregated schooling either 
through the busing of students to inte- 
grated schools or through a combination 
of schools or through the assignments of 
pupils to schools. 

I can imagine no greater obstacle to 
eventual desegregation of our schools 
than to remove from the Federal Govern- 
ment the power to enforce its require- 
ments for affirmative desegregative ac- 
tion. 

Our country has been accused by the 
President’s own Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders of suffering from mindless white 
racism. If we are to show our acceptance 
of all the races and all the people, we 
must not act officially by incorporating 
into the Federal law provisions intended 
to perpetuate racial discrimination. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I submit 
these two amendments and urge their 
approval by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is really an 
imposition on the busy members of this 
Committee to bring this issue before the 
members at this time. 

We have gone over this matter time 
and again. And time and again, the Con- 
gress has emphatically rejected pro- 
posals to circumvent Supreme Court and 
Federal appellate court decisions on 
school desegregation and the overwhelm- 
ing approval by the Congress of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Let us not turn back the clock at this 
late date, a full 14 years after the Su- 
preme Court declared the dual school 
system to be unconstitutional. 

This latest attempt to breathe life into 
the racial segregation corpse has some 
added wrinkles. This time they are trying 
to dress up the body with phrases like, 
“forced busing,” and “abolish schools.” 

Well, we all know that these are just 
empty phrases, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. 
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Some of us come from communities 
where local school officials have chosen 
to bus students to improve their educa- 
tional opportunities. But—mark this— 
there is no Federal busing requirement. 
As a matter of fact, the prohibition 
against requiring busing is spelled out 
clearly in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, as amended. 

So I plead with the members of this 
Committee, let us not be distracted from 
the main purpose of sections 409 and 410, 
and that is to try to legalize the method 
of school enrollment that would continue 
illegal racial segregation in public schools, 
contrary to the Constitution and to legis- 
lation enacted by this Congress. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is completely opposite to 
that which my colleague on the commit- 
tee from California has said. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. The House is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Members have 
been quiet during consideration of this 
measure. Let us continue to have order 
so that we may expedite the public 
business. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I hope that I may 
have the attention of the membership, 
because what has been visited upon cer- 
tain areas of the country is about to 
spread throughout the Nation, though as 
you know, I would personally hope we 
can prevent it. These amendments would 
in no way attempt to void the power of 
the courts. The courts would retain all 
the jurisdiction they have ever had. They 
would retain the right to issue all the 
orders they have had the right, hereto- 
fore, to issue. They have the power to 
carry out their orders. Let us get that 
straight. 

Second, the schools in the country 
which this measure would touch are fully 
desegregated within the meaning of the 
Civil Rights Act. 

The Civil Rights Act gives to the De- 
partment of Education no right to do 
either one of these things. I have before 
me the regulations, as well as a brief ré- 
sumé of the regulations, issued by the 
U.S. Department of Education. The De- 
partment of Education makes no claim 
to power to affirmatively take these ac- 
tions. What is happening is that the De- 
partment of Education is withholding 
money until schools “voluntarily” offer 
to do these things. 

I participated in several of these hear- 
ings. I have before me a letter from my 
State department of education asking 
that I please get an appointment with 
the top people in the Department of Edu- 
cation. In recent weeks the superintend- 
ent had appointments on three different 
occasions with the Department to try to 
work something out so that the school 
superintendents of my State could set 
about hiring teachers and getting ready 
for next fall. On three separate occasions 
those appointments were canceled. 

For 2 days we have heard pleas for 
funds for education. We have heard 
about the need for schools for education. 

One of the things that this Nation can 
be proudest of is the early period in its 
history in which we recognized the value 
of public education. Yet today we stand 
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by while the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion actually withholds funds we provide 
for education, from fully integrated 
schools, integrated as the Congress de- 
scribed in the Civil Rights Act. 

Can you believe that funds have been 
withheld until school districts agreed to 
abolish schools and force students to 
double up in one school? Yet that is what 
has happened. 

Did you know the Department of Edu- 
cation, created by this Government solely 
for the purpose of promoting the cause 
of education throughout the country, is 
withholding funds that belong to 
counties and States until school officials 
agree to run the school to suit the De- 
partment, in a way different from that 
which Congress provided? 

Though the statute which creates this 
agency as a part of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare says the 
Department is created “to promote edu- 
cation,” the Department seems to be put- 
ting other things ahead of education, in 
violation of the intent of the Congress. 
We have always provided for education, 
whether it be in the “act to strengthen 
and improve education quality and the 
educational opportunities in elementary 
and secondary education schools,” or 
“that to strengthen vocational education, 
or defense education! through it all we 
see that Congress meant to help improve 
the educational facilities and opportuni- 
ties throughout this country. 

With all the problems we have facing 
us today, I think that need is one that 
will come nearest to correcting other 
problems. But the Department of Educa- 
tion is making such purpose secondary. 

The Department must realize people 
can be led, but it is very difficult to solve 
anything by the use of force—and my 
provision prevents the use of “force.” 

The Department is withholding funds 
from States and school districts until the 
Department has its way, including funds 
from special acts with which many are 
not familiar. One was passed in 1911. 
Then the Congress passed what is known 
as the Weeks Act, which provides for the 
establishment of national forests 
throughout this country. In that act, 
passed in 1911, one part provides that 
the division of timber proceeds from 
many national forests shall be paid to the 
States for schools and roads. In 1923 the 
Federal courts held that this 25 percent 
of timber proceeds belonged outright to 
the States. 

When I came here, I soon realized that 
all of these great flood projects through- 
out the United States took the best land 
in their area off the tax rolls, seriously 
jeopardizing local education. 

The folks who got the benefit were not 
the same folks as those who suffered the 
damage of having water put on their 
land. In 1954 I got the Congress to enact 
a law providing that 75 percent of the 
rentals the Government received from 
lands taken from the county would go 
back to the county in lieu of taxes, in 
order to pay for schools and roads. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these 
funds belong to the county, the Depart- 
ment of Education has been withholding 
them and limiting education for all stu- 
dents. 

Now we come to the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, which has produced and 
provided great numbers of educational 
pictures. 

The Department of Education has de- 
manded and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has withheld such educational films 
from many schools—merely because such 
schools or school districts refused to take 
the dictation of the Department. 

The Congress, which writes the laws, 
has never given to the Department of 
Education the right to force busing, the 
right to force transfer of pupils from 
where their parents are sending them to 
where HEW wants them. Nor has the 
Department ever had the right to force 
a school to do as the Department wanted 
it to do before money to which it was 
entitled was released. Is it a dictatorship 
or education which was intended for all 
our people? You know it was education. 

There are two sections, 409 and 410, 
under the general provision which I 
authored. Unfortunately, such sections— 
which I quote here—do not control the 
courts: 

Sec. 409. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act may be used by any official, em- 
ployee or agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Education to force busing of stu- 
dents, abolishment of any school, or to force 
any student attending any elementary or 
secondary school to attend a particular 
school against the choice of his or her par- 
ents or parent. 

Sec. 410. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used by any official, em- 
ployee or agent of the United States Depart- 
ment of Education to force busing of stu- 
dents, the abolishment of any school or the 
attendance of students of a particular school 
as a condition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available to any state, school 
district, or school. 


However, the courts do not and cannot 
appropriate funds for education either 
and neither do we, an equal body, have 
to pay any more attention to the courts 
in handling appropriations than we 
want to. 

Our Appropriations Committee for the 
past 2 or 3 years has written in its report 
that the Department of Education has 
been going beyond the law in this area 
and has called on it to cease. The De- 
partment has refused, or rather, ignored 
these directives, leaving our only recourse 
to write these provisions into law. 

Of course the courts can decide; they 
can write decrees; they, with the support 
of the executive department, enforce 
such decrees, but not against Congress, 
an equal and coordinate body. 

As much as we need education 
throughout this country, and as much as 
this debate has shown we need money for 
education, how in the world can the De- 
partment of Education justify demanding 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
the Corps of Engineers withhold money 
that belongs to the States under the basic 
law, which was provided for in the basic 
act of 1911 in one case and 1954 in the 
other? How can we permit the Depart- 
ment to withhold these funds until the 
school “voluntarily” offers to do these 
things that the Department has no right 
to require? 

Is it not sad that HEW prevents atomic 
energy educational pictures from being 
shown in schools where anybody who 
wants to can attend, all because the 
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school does not have the HEW prede- 
termined mixture of races. 

May I say I worked 3 or 4 years trying 
to point this out. I even participated in 
the trial of three or four cases, when I 
saw that folks from my area were actually 
being prosecuted. I first offered to appear 
in a position of amicus curiae. I saw that 
was not sufficient, so having kept up my 
privilege to practice law, I appeared as 
counsel for several school districts the 
HEW officials brought 1,000 miles away 
from home, trying to get the funds which 
we intended to give them, but which were 
being withheld—without decision, in- 
cluding funds not only from this act but 
from the acts of 1911 and 1954. 

Then, so help me, I have the letter 
here where the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion refused a picture to a school where 
anybody who wants to can and does go. 
Dr. Seaborg, the head of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, busy as he is, came 
down to see me, came to my office to 
explain that he had to withhold the pic- 
ture because of HEW. This Department 
made him, refusing to let a poor school 
with children of both races free to at- 
tend, use an educational picture which 
was produced with a part of a $4 billion 
a year program we provide the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Of course, it hurt 
Dr. Seaborg. He delivered, on yesterday 
a brief about this, explaining why he 
was being made to deny the picture’s 
use. 

My friends, we need to look after edu- 
cation; and to do so we must retain 
these provisions. As I say, they do not 
affect the courts. They do not affect any- 
thing except that they put the Depart- 
ment of Education where it belongs, 
calling on it to conduct itself in the way 
it was intended and quit doing indi- 
rectly what it is prohibited from doing 
directly. 

We need to let schools and school dis- 
tricts which, as I have said, are all inte- 
grated within the provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act, plan their budgets, hire their 
teachers, educate all their pupils. It is 
time for us to put a stop to this making 
local schools and school districts follow 
the dictates, not even of Mr. Cohen but 
of some subordinate and beg for what is 
theirs by right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

(By unanimous consent Mr. WHIT- 
TEN was allowed to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. But, Mr. Chairman, 
through the means of withholding funds 
until the schools submit a satisfactory 
proposal, the Department is dictating to 
our schools and soon, if you don’t retain 
my provisions, it will be doing the same 
to you. 

At one of these hearings where I ap- 
peared as associate counsel, Dr. Hender- 
son, who is the assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, testified. I finally asked him, “The 
school is integrated and it has invited 
everyone to come, and some have taken 
advantage of it, and yet you still with- 
hold funds from it. Dr. Henderson, tell 
me what you would do if you were run- 
ning that school?” 

He told me whai he would do, but he 
said that if they ran it as he said he 
would still withhold the funds. 
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Let me tell you what this is. This does 
not change the Civil Rights Act. It does 
not limit the jurisdiction of the Federal 
courts. It does not keep the Federal 
courts from issuing decisions, and order- 
ing, and carrying out orders. It does not 
take anything away from HEW, and it 
does not take away a single right HEW 
claims it has to take affirmative action. 
It takes away their right to withhold 
funds until the schools “voluntarily,” 
under pressure, do some of these things. 

My friend from California is wrong in 
another thing. The committee under this 
provision would prevent HEW from 
“forcing the schools or school districts.” 
My provisions would leave schools free, 
to educate whomever wanted to come, 
but they could not be required to bus 
children everywhere, and not have to 
send them somewhere their parents do 
not want them to go, in order to obtain 
their share of the funds we appropriate. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr, JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman says the Civil Rights Act will 
in no way be affected by this provision. 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. HEW 
would be pulled back to the act is all. 

Mr. JOELSON. But I am sure the 
Civil Rights Act provides that no Federal 
moneys can be given to schools that are 
not properly integrated. It seems to me 
this would interfere with the Civil Rights 
Act. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The Civil Rights Act, 
as far as integration, says what can and 
cannot be done and says what integra- 
tion requires. HEW simply does not have 
the right to direct anyone to do either of 
these things. The Department does not. 
It just withholds the funds until it gets 
people to do these things. 

Mr. JOELSON. But are the schools 
integrated? 

Mr. WHITTEN. These are integrated 
schools, I am telling the gentleman but 
they do not force people to go where they 
do not want to, except where such a 
course has been necessary to satisfy 
HEW or to satisfy a court order. 

I do not know how many have read 
the editorial in the Sunday Star this past 
Sunday on Judge Skelly Wright’s opin- 
ion, rendered here, in which he tries to 
run the country. We have individual dis- 
trict judges who say what the law is in 
an effort to get the law to be what they 
think it ought to be; and actually attempt 
to legislate. If you did not read it, you 
should. 

Congress controls appropriations and 
fixes the terms and conditions upon 
which the funds shall be available. 

These provisions do not change Judge 
Wright's opinion, but they do show Con- 
gress had no such intention; and HEW, 
through the means of withholding funds, 
cannot do indirectly what it cannot do 


directly. 

Let us put the Department of Educa- 
tion and our schools back in the educa- 
tion business. All our youngsters need it. 
We have others to take care of other 
problems. 

I hope the amendment to strike sec- 
tions 409 and 410, which I wrote into the 
bill, will be defeated. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

The Supreme Court 14 years ago ruled 
that we must provide equal opportuni- 
ties in our school system for individuals 
regardless of color. The Supreme Court 
has been considerably maligned in this 
respect at various times. 

Ten years later, in 1964, the Supreme 
Court said: 

Only those lacking responsible humility 
will have a confident solution for problems 
as intractable as the frictions attributable to 
differences of race, color or religion. 


Last month, May 27, the Supreme 
Court issued a decision in Green against 
New Kent County, Va., in which it dealt 
with the question of freedom of choice. 

The gentleman who preceded me 
talked about integrated schools. This is 
a question of definition. There are many 
who have contended over the years that 
if you just open up all the schools in a 
community so individuals can go regard- 
less of color to any one of the schools 
this is integration. 

The Supreme Court did not flatly de- 
clare that the freedom of choice program 
was unconstitutional but it did say a 
month ago: 

In determining whether respondent School 
Board met that command by adopting its 
“freedom-of-choice” plan, it is relevant that 
this first step did not come until some 11 
years after Brown I was decided and 10 years 
after Brown II directed the making of a 
“prompt and reasonable start.” This delib- 
erate perpetuation of the unconstitutional 
dual system can only have compounded the 
harm of such a system. Such delays are no 
longer tolerable, for “the governing consti- 
tutional principles no longer bear the im- 
print of newly enunciated doctrine.” 


Further in the opinion they held: 

We do not hold that “freedom of choice” 
can have no place in such a plan. We do 
not hold that a “freedom of choice” plan 
might of itself be unconstitutional, although 
that argument has been urged upon us. 
Rather, all we decide today is that in de- 
segregating a dual system a plan utilizing 
“freedom of choice” is not an end in itself. 


Judge Sobeloff put this very suc- 
cinctly: 

“Freedom of choice” is not a sacred talis- 
man; it is only a means to a constitutionally 
required end—the abolition of the system 
of segregation and its effects. If the means 
prove effective, it is acceptable, but if it 
fails to undo segregation, other means must 
be used to achieve this end. The school 
officials have the continuing duty to take 
whatever action may be necessary to create 
a ‘unitary, nonracial system.“ 


Mr. Chairman, the two amendments 
that are in the bill specifically provide 
that no Federal money, in effect, can be 
used to assist school districts in their 
plans, or to press school districts in their 
plans, to meet the Supreme Court 
decision. 

I would quote a particularly difficult 
clause in the provisions in this bill, sec- 
tion 409: 


No part of the funds contained in this 
Act may be used to force any student at- 
tending any secondary school to attend a 
particular school against the choice of his 
or her parents or parent. 
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The indirect effect of this, I fear, will 
be that school districts which are ne- 
gotiating with the Federal Government 
as to how they can get full integration 
in their school systems, a full opportu- 
nity for equal education for all, will find 
themselves in a position that when the 
school board redistricts it will not be 
able to assign pupils unless the parents 
of all those pupils agree and give their 
consent. How can one redistrict a school 
district in that fashion? How can it be 
done? In effect, it gives the parents the 
right to say, “Unless my child goes to this 
school he is not going to school.” 

We have compulsory education in 
this country. It just does not fit into our 
pattern of education. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may 
proceed for an additional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I will in just a 
moment. 

I think it is critically important that 
we preserve the opportunity positively to 
attack this problem and not rely on the 
Court’s decisions forcing various school 
districts to take specific action. We must 
allow the negotiating process to go on 
and permit Federal funds to be available 
to pick up some of the costs involved in 
meeting some of these very difficult and 
intractable problems. No one says that 
it is an easy matter that can be handled 
simply or with a sweep of the arm, but 
we should be attacking it positively. That 
is what the availability of these funds 
would make possible. I hope the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey will be enacted. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me present a practical problem. 
In a community the size of 225,000 within 
the last month or two the local school 
board on its own has made some very 
drastic revisions in the education pat- 
tern in the community, where children 
should go to school and what schools 
are primary, middle, or secondary 
schools. This was controversial in the 
community. There was considerable pub- 
lic concern aroused among some of the 
local citizens, but the locally elected 
school board finally made the decision 
and despite the unhappiness of some of 
those who did not like it, it is now to be 
implemented this fall. 

It seems to me by this language in this 
bill they put in the hands of the Federal 
authorities a tool or in the hands of a 
dissident individual the right to upset a 
local school board decision. Is that a fair 
appraisal? 

Mr. GOODELL, Is this school district 
receiving Federal funds? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It is receiv- 
ing, like most public schools in the coun- 
try, Federal funds. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would raise serious 
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questions about the impact of this. I 
think the language is very loosely drawn. 
The question would come down to an in- 
terpretation of the words: 

No part of the funds can be used to force 
any student attending any secondary school 
to attend a particular school against the 
choice of his or her parent or parents. 


When a local school district comes up 
with a plan and they will receive Federal 
funds to implement that plan which will, 
in effect, desegregate the schools, then 
the question comes up as to whether it 
is being forced or not. In the negotiation 
process, was the school board under pres- 
sure to participate from the Federal 
Government and was it being forced. I 
think it raises very serious doubts about 
the utilization of funds if this language 
is contained in the law. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman. The Civil 
Rights Act was originally passed with 
bipartisan support, and it can only be 
saved from erosion with bipartisan sup- 
port. As usual, I think the gentleman is 
exercising good judgment here. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is strange and even 
sad that despite the passing of 14 years 
since the famous Brown school decision, 
education in certain sections of the 
country is still on a segregated basis. All 
manner and kinds of dodges and subter- 
fuges and eireumventions have been used 
to prevent the setup of a unitary educa- 
tional system. There are scores of such 
irregularities that should not, that must 
not, exist. 

The Whitten proposal would encour- 
age the evil. It would remove effective 
sanctions against State entities that 
practice school segregation. These sanc- 
tions apparently hurt. It would appear 
that only if they do hurt will there be 
school integration. Without these sanc- 
tions, integration will remain distant. 

What is sought here is to overturn the 
Supreme Court decision—Green against 
School Board of New Kent County. The 
Whitten proposal, further, “would re- 
strict efforts to eliminate the badly dis- 
credited ‘freedom of choice’ plans, plans 
which by seeming to allow students to 
choose their own schools, often in at- 
mospheres heavy with intimidation, have 
resulted in virtually no desegregation at 
all.” This is the language of Roy Wilkins, 
chairman of the NAACP. 

In the Green case, the Supreme Court 
unanimously ruled that freedom of 
choice was not an end in itself and that 
where there are “reasonably available 
other ways promising speedier and more 
effective conversion to a unitary nonra- 
cial school system ‘freedom of choice’ 
must be held unacceptable.” The Whitten 
amendments would allow no other means 
of desegregation. 

In Green, the Supreme Court met this 
issue head on. The New Kent County, Va., 
schools were operated under a court- 
ordered freedom of choice plan of pupil 
assignment. After 3 years of operating 
under this plan—New Kent County 
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waited, it should be pointed out, 11 years 
after the first Supreme Court decision, 
Brown against Board of Education, to 
take step one toward desegregation—85 
percent of all Negro children in the school 
district were still in an all-Negro school. 
The Court held that the imposition of 
“freedom of choice” shifted to Negro par- 
ents and children a burden which is the 
duty of school officials, the duty to “‘con- 
vert to a unitary system in which racial 
discrimination would be eliminated root 
and branch.” 

Finally, the Court held that if, as al- 
ternatives to freedom of choice, there 
are reasonably available other ways, such 
for illustration as zoning, promising 
speedier and more effective conversion to 
a unitary nonracial school system, ‘free- 
dom of choice’ must be held unaccept- 
able.” 

The Green case enunciates the law of 
the land. The Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare followed it in order 
to enforce title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 by preventing Federal funds from 
going to school districts which discrimi- 
nate on the basis of race, color, or nation- 
al origin. 

With the Whitten proposal we walk 
backwards—backward to the time before 
the famous Brown decision; we walk 
backward into the abyss of discord and 
disenchantment. 

We would encourage that racism that 
is splitting our society. 

We would aid with Federal grants the 
States that continue segregation contrary 
to the law. 

We would reward the guilty. 

We would thumb our nose at orderly, 
lawful process. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the 5 
minutes. However, I feel compelled, in- 
asmuch as New Kent County is located 
within the congressional district which 
you represent, to reply to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary when he mentioned the 
coercion being enforced in this county 
with reference to the school that a child 
may attend under the freedom of choice 
plan. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I would call the 
attention of this House to an editorial 
that appeared with reference to that 
case in the Washington Star last Sun- 
day. The editorial was to the effect that 
our schools should be governed by our 
school administrations and not by the 
courts of the country. It indicated that 
the courts were attempting to determine 
school policies and to pass upon school 
problems which should be decided locally 
by school administrators. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt very much that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has ever been 
in New Kent County, Va., and I doubt 
further that any member of the Su- 
preme Court of this country has been 
in New Kent County or is personally 
familiar with the school problems of that 
county. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 
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‘Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding. I should like to associate my- 
self altogether with the statement made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLER] concerning this 
point, and strongly support this amend- 
ment, particularly in view of the fact 
that in my county the delegation to the 
State senate is integrated, the delega- 
tion to the house of representatives is 
integrated, but, though the Brown deci- 
sion has been on the books since 1954, 
some schools in the county remain de 
facto segregated. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress has made it 
abundantly clear on a number of occa- 
sions that the Federal Government may 
not impose the requirement upon local 
school districts that students be bussed 
from one area to another in order to 
qualify for Federal assistance. 

This being the case, there is no need 
for sections 409 and 410 of the Labor- 
HEW appropriation bill which repeats 
this prohibition, but adds to it more far- 
reaching language which would, in effect, 
nullify title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 as an instrument to complete the 
desegregation of school systems in the 
South. 

Section 410 states: 

No part of the funds contained in this Act 
shall be used. .. to force busing of students, 
the abolishment of any school or the attend- 
ance of students of a particular school as a 
condition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available to any state, school 
district, or school. 


What section 410 proposes is an invita- 
tion to school administrations which 
operated discriminatory educational sys- 
tems to return, uninhibited, to the dis- 
crimination of the past. It would en- 
courage others which still have not ended 
discrimination to quit trying. It would 
destroy the effort by the Congress in past 
years to assure that all our citizens are 
afforded the same opportunities. under 
the law. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 itself con- 
tains the following language in section 
401(b) of title IV, in defining the term 
“desegregation”: 

“Desegregation” means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but “desegrega- 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 


Section 704 of the elementary and 
secondary education amendment reads, 
in part, as follows: 


Nothing contained in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, agency, 
officer, or employee of the United States to 
exercise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educa- 
tional institutions or school system, or over 
the selection of library resources, textbooks, 
or other printed or published instructional 
materials by an educational institution, or to 
require the assignment or transportation of 
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students or teachers in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 


Section 103(d) of title I of the Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966 and 
section 205 (f) of title II also prohibit 
conditioning the availability of Federal 
plans on student busing, and Federal 
agencies understand and adhere to these 
policies. 

Yet the new language in section 410 
would go much further; so much fur- 
ther, in fact, that it would be in direct 
conflict with title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Since title VI and numerous 
court decisions are responsible for most 
of the progress accomplished to date in 
abolishing discrimination in the schools, 
it is unthinkable that Congress would 
now take this step and turn back the 
clock of progress. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I hope all 
of the Members of the House have read 
the language that you have been asked 
to strike from the pending bill. It is a 
very simple, very straightforward amend- 
ment. There is no devious language, no 
fine print to confuse. It simply says this: 

Sec. 410. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used .. to force busing of 
students, the abolishment of any school or the 
attendance of students of a particular school 
as a condition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available to any State, school 
district, or school. 


You and I both realize there is nothing 
in the law now to authorize or sanction 
such practices. They are illegal and they 
should never have been condoned. Never- 
theless, as a prerequisite to obtaining 
funds, there have been many instances 
where school boards have been forced to 
bus students across an entire city, forced 
to abolish some schools in order to pack 
others, or to require the attendance of 
students at a particular school. This 
despite the policy of freedom of choice. 

There can be no legitimate objection 
to the presence of the language in sec- 
tion 410. To strike it is to sanction ille- 
gality, to open the door for unlawful pro- 
cedures. And, if by chance, the House 
should strike this language, I shall be one 
of those who will seek a rollcall for I think 
there should be a record of those who 
seek a continuation of harassment of 
school officials, downgrading of educa- 
tional standards, and virtual destruction 
of school systems, All of these things 
have been done beyond the law by over- 
zealous teams who give not one hoot for 
education and who, in many instances, 
know nothing about requirements for 
proper educational standards. 

I hold in my hand an example of the 
activities of these teams. Here is a three- 
page report to the Board of Public In- 
struction of Jackson County, Fla., dated 
June 20, 1968. In this report, a team of 
five generally inexperienced people, some 
of them without college degrees, none of 
them with seasoned experience or back- 
ground in school administration, laid 
down their version of the law to a county 
school board and a county school super- 
intendent whose collective experience in 
school administration totals 75 years. In 
their plan, they propose more or less 
completely reprograming the work of 14 
schools with significant modification in 
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faculty assignments for all of them. This 
revolutionary reprograming of the coun- 
ty’s school system came as a result of a 
very few days of study, and the local 
board was told to accept the plan or pro- 
vide an acceptable one within 15 days. 

In other words, they were told to throw 
out years of patient, constructive work 
and do it within a 2-week period to please 
a team whose only interest is race-mixing 
and which knows nothing of education. 

This is what is happening to schools 
throughout the land. Probably it has 
happened to your schools. If not, it will. 
Your school officials and your school 
patrons are tired of this harassment 
which serves no useful purpose. They will 
welcome your help in putting an end to 
things that are done beyond the law. This 
is where you can say very simply that you 
support education and you stand by the 
law of the land and the ruling of the 
courts in the disbursement of Federal 
funds to the Nation’s schools. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate my friend yielding to me. I 
commend him for his usual effective 
speech. 

May I say this—and I wish to repeat it 
again—the schools are full integrated in 
that pupils of any race are accepted in 
all schools. Funds coming from the For- 
estry Department that were set aside for 
the States for education by the Congress 
in 1911 are being held up. School dis- 
tricts have had to close schools in order 
to get their money from the Department 
of Education. 

Funds due by law to the States and 
counties for education from the Corps of 
Engineers have been held up at the direc- 
tion of HEW, as it insisted on some plan 
to suit its officials. 

These things have been brought about 
by withholding funds until they volun- 
tarily offer to do these things. I have par- 
ticipated in negotiations and in hearings 
why HEW had required the Atomic 
Energy Commission to refuse to permit 
schools the use of educational pictures. 

Now they are saying that they are go- 
ing to carry out the same practices with 
the rest of the United States. You do not 
know what this will mean. I am telling 


you. 

I tried to get my friend, the minority 
leader, to yield to me. The thing he says 
about his local schools being perhaps pro- 
hibited from doing as they wish. What 
I am trying to do is keep them from being 
directed by indirection by HEW in 
Washington so they can do as they like 
within the Civil Rights Act. 

This is directed to employees of HEW. 
I repeat, they do not claim to have the 
direct power. Their regulations do not 
say it. Officials merely hold up your 
money until you do as they want, though 
their desires go much further than any- 
thing required by Congress. 

May I say again, the courts have the 
same power they have now. They can 
issue the same orders that they could 
issue now and look to their own marshals 
for enforcement. 

The Congress merely says here that 
funds we appropriate shall not be used 
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“to force” local schools to do that which 
the law does not even give to this crowd 
the right to require. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
briefly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I hesitate to get up because 
being from Georgia it is pretty obvious 
what I have to say may be discounted by 
some Members of this body. 

But I have had an experience in this 
regard, with the forcing of the closing of 
a school in my district. 

I can tell you this. The entire faculty— 
the Negro principal and the Negro teach- 
ers petitioned me and pleaded with me 
to do everything I could to keep their 
school open. 

The students in the area, and we sub- 
mitted a stack of petitions this high to 
HEW, asked that it stay open. It fell on 
deaf ears because these people are more 
concerned about forcing integration than 
in the quality of education. 

We have integration in our schools and 
we have a fairly high level of integration 
in the Atlanta area, but it is entirely 
wrong to use the power of the Federal 
dollar to force something on people that 
is not to the benefit of their children, We 
need to think of the children involved. 
In many of these instances, and this is 
particularly true so far as busing is con- 
cerned, when you say we are going to 
allow the officials of our Government to 
bus these children and disregard the in- 
dividual children involved, so far as the 
effect it has on their education is con- 
cerned, simply because we are trying to 
effect some sort of social change, that is 
wrong and it should not be allowed. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all may I say I 
am opposed to segregation. 

Second, may I say I am also opposed 
to using Federal funds for the busing of 
students. 

I have made this statement in my own 
congressional district many times. I think 
what we need to be concerned about is 
“excellence” in every school in the United 
States. Some of the amendments de- 
feated earlier today to restore funds for 
our educational programs were directed 
to that very purpose—excellence. I re- 
gret they were defeated—especially the 
funds in title I of ESEA—programs espe- 
cially designed for disadvantaged young- 
sters. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may have the 
attention of the gentleman who spoke in 
the well a few moments ago—the very 
distinguished and learned chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives. May I ask this question 
of the gentleman? 

In an educational program, would you 
consider it a violation of the Civil Rights 
Act—if a guideline read as follows: “That 
in a program with a plurality of white 
students, that it—the program be di- 
rected by a white person, preferably 
male,” would you consider this a viola- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act, and if so 
in what respect? 

In other words, if the guideline went 
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out, if there were a policy to be followed 
in any place in the United States, that a 
particular educational program with a 
plurality of white students—that said 
program must be directed by a white per- 
son? Would the chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee consider that a viola- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act? 

Mr. CELLER. If there is in that process 
any kind of discrimination on the basis 
of race, I say it would violate the Civil 
Rights Act. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. When they 
specify that the director—or the teacher 
of the student—must be of the same race 
as the majority or the plurality of the 
students? 

Mr. CELLER. I would not care whether 
it is a plurality or a majority. Regardless 
of number, the criterion is discrimina- 
tion, and if there is racial discrimina- 
tion of any sort, regardless of the num- 
ber, there would be a violation of the act. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, then I would like to submit to the 
attention of this House a memorandum 
which was sent out on April 29, 1968, by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, from 
the Director of Project Upward Bound, 
and which reads as follows: 

On January 19, 1968, the delegates to Up- 
ward Bound’s first Winter Conference, in 
plenary session, recommended to OEO: 

1, That Upward Bound programs with a 
plurality of black (Afro-American) students 
be directed by a black person preferably 
male. 


Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this is a 
direct violation of the Civil Rights Act in 
two respects: On the basis of race and on 
the basis of discrimination in employ- 
ment based on sex. 

The memorandum continues, and this 
is a matter of national policy. The Di- 
rector of Upward Bound not only said 
that this is a recommendation, but he 
goes on to say— 

2. That Upward Bound programs with a 
plurality of any particular racial or ethnic 
group be directed by a person of that racial 
or ethnic group. 


This memorandum was sent to every 
president of every college and univer- 
sity in the United States that has an 
Upward Bound program, and to every 
Director of an Upward Bound program. 
These are the guidelines that they are 
to follow. 

On page 2 of the OEO memorandum, 
the National Director of Upward Bound, 
Mr. Thomas Billings writes: 

I am not suggesting that current Project 
Directors who do not meet the recommenda- 
tions be replaced. I am asking that when- 
ever such projects change Directors that 
host colleges make every reasonable effort 
to fulfill the Winter Conference recom- 
mendations. 


Mr. Chairman, I bring this to the at- 
tention of the House because it seems 
to me that we have no national policy 
as far as civil rights are concerned. Last 
year this House adopted an amendment 
which stated that there would be a uni- 
form administration of all the guide- 
lines in the civil rights legislation, and 
I thought we meant what we said. 

I have said before—and my record 
clearly shows it—that I am against 
segregation, and I repeatedly voted in 
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that way. But I am growing very weary 
of a lack of any consistent national 
policy. If it is a policy that meets with 
our approval, we wink at it even if it 
is a violation of the Civil Rights Act. 
If there is reverse discrimination—little 
effort is made to work against it—or 
even to speak against it. Why? 

This directive from the Office of 
Economie Opportunity is apparently 
now a matter of national policy. Col- 
lege presidents and directors of Upward 
Bound programs must apparently follow 
it—if they are to receive any Federal 
funds. So in one case, if there is a vio- 
lation of the Civil Rights Act—or if cer- 
tain individuals have reason to believe 
there is a violation of Civil Rights Act— 
the funds are cut off or withheld. In the 
other case, the Upward Bound program 
director advises the local directors, who 
want funds for the program, that they 
are to designate a director of the basis 
of the race of the majority or plurality 
of the students involved. 

“Constituency—thou art a jewel.” 

We also find in this country that we 
apparently are not concerned about seg- 
regated schools for Indian children. We 
see nothing wrong about building and 
running segregated schools for these 
children. In fact in many areas, we per- 
petuate the system. At the conclusion 
of my statement, I will ask permission 
to include an article on this subject that 
appeared in the Anchorage paper. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Mem- 
bers of this House will give further 
thought to some kind of a policy that is 
consistent—that is a fair policy—and 
that considers the welfare and educa- 
tion of all boys and girls—not just some 
of them. 

The article referred to follows: 
[From the Anchorage Daily News, 
June 10, 1968] 

THE Price WE Pay FOR SEPARATE SCHOOLS 
(By Milo H. Fritz, M.D., Member of the Com- 
mittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 

Alaska State Hoe of Representatives) 

The recent cxcellent article by Mr. Jerry 
Bowkett regarding Alaska’s intellectual Al- 
catraz, the Mt. Edgecumbe school, has 
brought to light an educational sore that 
has been festering for at least fifteen years. 

The recent disturbances at my old alma 
mater, Columbia, caused by a group of rev- 
olutionaries called the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society is quite different from the 
mild, orderly, and heartrending request re- 
cently made by the students of the Mt. Edge- 
cumbe that something be done to abolish 
the serfdom that exists at Mt. Edgecumbe. 

The youngsters at Mt. Edgecumbe are 
divided into five phases. This way of dividing 
students on a basis of scholastic performance 
is used in no other educational system in 
this country that I have ever heard of. It 
stimulates them not at all, it prepares them 
neither for a return to the now non-existent 
life of the Alaska natives nor for the com- 
petitive society of the non-natives into which 
we are all cast on a more or less equal foot- 
ing throughout the country. 

The youngsters at Mt. Edgecumbe ask 
that they have the same educational re- 
quirements and same graded advancement 
that all non-native youngsters have in state- 
operated schools. They further ask that their 
preparation put them on par with graduates 
of state-operated schools, so that they may 
go on into institutions of higher learning, 
not only in Alaska, but throughout the na- 
tion. 
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In no ther state in the Union is segrega- 
tion on the basis of rat tolerated. It is 
against the 1964 rulings of the Supreme 
Court, and the unbelievable part of this all 
is that neither the natives nor the non-na- 
tives want it. The only people in favor of 
this system, of course, are those in the 
bureaucracies involved. It is just as easy to 
change the ways of a bureaucracy as it is to 
move a cemetery. 

There are other Bureau of Indian Affairs 
operated schools in the state. To abolish 
them, it would be very helpful if our Gover- 
nor would come out unequivocably for the 
immediate take-over of these BIA schools by 
the state, counting on the compassion of the 
people of the rest of the nation to see that 
the federal funds now expended through 
federal agencies are transferred to the state. 
Further, the Commissioner of Education 
should be required by our Governor, within 
the next thirty days, to come up with a plan, 
so that the teachers and curriculum of the 
presently BIA operated schools will exactly 
match the requirements for teachers and cur- 
riculum of the state-operated schools, This 
would abolish immediately this intolerable 
segregation of a group of our most cherished 
youngsters who are not, through their pres- 
ent education, prepared to compete with the 
graduates of our state grammar and high 
schools, 

It is true that an occasional Native makes 
it in a college or university. But the number 
is few and the intellectual power of those 
individuals extraordinary. The average per- 
son at Mt. Edgecumbe and similar institu- 
tions is “prepared” to enter one of the 
so-called Indian schools like the Haskell 
Institute, whose graduates have neither the 
ability, the training, nor the accomplish- 
ments of those of schools and colleges 
accredited outside the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

A start must be made somewhere and now. 
The people of Sitka, three hundred yards 
away from the infamous Devil's Island at 
Mt. Edgecumbe, are more than willing to in- 
tegrate their school system with that of Mt, 
Edgecumbe, In other words, they are quite 
willing that the first two years of the four 
year high school course be taken by all the 
youngsters, both in Mt. Edgecumbe and in 
Sitka, on the Sitka side of the channel, and 
the last two years on the other side, or vice 
versa. The details of such an arrangement, of 
course, are in the province of the profes- 
sional educator, both on the city of Sitka 
level and on the state level. 

What we need now is a prompt recognition 
of this situation on the part of the Governor 
and determination to do something about it 
immediately. The development of a plan 
within the next month for bringing integra- 
tion about at Mt. Edgecumbe, the assump- 
tion on the part of the state for all BIA 
schools before the opening of the school 
session this coming September is essential. 

It is my deep hope that all the Native or- 
ganizations in the state, as well as the over- 
whelming number of non-native citizens, 
will bring to bear on our Governor and his 
administration, all state and statewide poli- 
ticlans, who consider their children their 
greatest asset on the state and national level, 
their concern for the immediate solution of 
this intolerable situation. 

Friday I received the following telegram 
from the Board of Directors, Greater Sitka 
Chamber of Commerce. “Greater Sitka 
Chamber of Commerce urges immediate 
awarding of contract for construction of Mt. 
Edgecumbe school expansion. Following 
morning meeting with Alaska Native Brother- 
hood Educational Committee we fully sup- 
port integration of Alaska Native students 
and agree the Mt. Edgecumbe expansion is a 
major part of the solution to the overall 
problem. Signed, Board of Directors Greater 
Sitka Chamber of Commerce.” 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, once again the gentlewoman from 
Oregon has indicated how carefully she 
observes the operation of the poverty 
program, and I think all of us in the 
House are grateful to her for calling our 
attention to this very apparent misstep 
by someone in the administration over 
there. 

Unfortunately, however, this incident 
and the memorandum have nothing 
whatever to do with the thrust and im- 
pact of the two sections of this act now 
under discussion which deal with the 
administration of the public school sys- 
tem in this country. 

I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to stress 
this point. What is at issue is the integ- 
rity of the entire concept of Federal aid 
to education, a concept that goes back 
over a century in American history. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 


that the gentleman is speaking twice on 
the same amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I just yielded to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. COHELAN. I wanted to make some 
points because the gentleman has made 
his case. 

In July of last year the Civil Rights 
Commission issued a report on southern 
school desegregation which indicated 
that in the State of Mississippi—and I 
do not mean to be acrimonious in any 
way, but these are facts—only 2.6 per- 
cent of the Negro students were in de- 
segregated schools. 

Or, to state it another way, almost 97 
out of every 100 Negro students were 
segregated for the 1966-67 school years. 
I have a document which is loaded with 
detail which describes the conditions in 
about 11 States where there is obviously 
a problem. 

There has been a problem which has 
been with us throughout our national 
history. We are trying to change it. I 
suggest we are not going to change it if 
we do not drop out this amendment. 
When the gentleman put in this amend- 
ment, of course, I was very distressed 
about it, and, as a member of the com- 
mittee, I went to the trouble of trying to 
find out why he did it. Obviously I did 
what we would all do. I got in touch with 
the people downtown. Here is what the 
Office of Civil Rights tells me. They think 
possibly this is what the gentleman is 
talking about. 

His testimony incidentally is in the 
hearings. He came and quite properly 
complained about it, but what was sug- 
gested to me is in the systems he is com- 
plaining about, those schools have sub- 
mitted acceptable plans to eliminate the 
dual systems, and both of these counties 
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could be closing down their Negro schools 
as essential parts of their plans, but, in 
the case of Alcorn County, one of the 
ones the gentleman was talking about, 
the school system has been assigning vir- 
tually all Negro children—235 out of 
240—to a neighboring school jointly 
maintained by Alcorn and Corinth in 
Mississippi. Under a plan adopted by the 
Alcorn County school system, those 
Negro students would be transferred 
from the all-Negro school in Corinth 
back to the predominantly white schools 
in the counties where they live. 

In their plan, the Alcorn County sys- 
tem also agreed to desegregate the facul- 
ty members in schools where there is 
little or no student desegregation due to 
segregated housing patterns. Such a 
move is consistent with certain court 
decisions which have held faculty de- 
segregation is essentially part of the de- 
segregation based on race. But in Union 
County that school system has been as- 
signing 341 Negro students out of 342 to 
a school jointly maintained by Union 
County and New Albany, Miss. 

Under the plan, Union will follow the 
same procedure as Alcorn, assigning 
Negro children back to those schools 
within Union County. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WHITTEN, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. COHELAN was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. The Office of Civil Rights 
assured me in neither district has any 
civil rights officer ever demanded all 
Negro schools be closed. The staff nego- 
tiators have suggested students and 
teachers be assigned to schools in such 
a manner as to eliminate their racial 
identifiability in accordance with title 
VI, but the method to accomplish this is 
the responsibility of local school officials. 

As a matter of fact, copies of corre- 
spondence I have seen between the Office 
of Civil Rights and the school officials 
in Alcorn and Union Counties made it 
clear that desegregation plans in both 
counties were passed and adopted by 
local school authorities in order for them 
to remain eligible to receive Federal as- 
sistance under the terms of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say the gentleman’s information comes 
from the Office of Civil Rights. If the 
gentleman had taken it up with HEW, 
he would have found that in one of the 
cases, Union County, what happened 
may happen in the gentleman’s area un- 
less we retain these amendments. Funds 
were withheld, and the schools had to 
submit plan after plan until they agreed 
to have one school and put them all in 
the same school. 

It is to be noted from the gentleman’s 
statement that in no case “has any civil 
rights officer demanded.” That is the way 
they work it. They withhold the money 
“until you offer.” 

There is no right and no power in any 
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civil rights act sponsored by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER] and 
the gentleman from California or any- 
body else that will give the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare the 
right to withhold money, money which 
we appropriate, until a plan is submitted 
which suits them, which has the effect 
the gentleman mentioned—that is, clos- 
ing down one school and taking the stu- 
dents and putting them all in another 
school—all as they say “without any civil 
rights officer telling them they have to.” 

May I say again, HEW will not even 
claim it has that right. It will not tell 
anyone it has the right to do that. It 
will just keep withholding the money, 
. “defer decision,” until we 

Despite all this talk for 2 days about 
education, in the process, with both races 
in integrated schools, some have done 
without education for which we have ap- 
propriated money, because of the policy 
of HEW officials—nearly all schools have 
been disrupted in their planning, their 
budget, hiring faculty. I repeat, the courts 
have the power, and have always had, to 
decide, though I differ with them fre- 
quently and with the support of the 
executive to enforce it. We in turn have 
the right to make appropriations on our 
sea and conditions as we mean to make 

em. 

In no way should HEW be permitted 
to withhold funds from education, which 
is so badly needed in integrated schools, 
until a school district comes up with a 
plan that goes further than the law re- 
quires, and in some cases, is even for- 
bidden to HEW, except where “volun- 
tary.” I am telling you, the Department 
is forcing the “voluntary” in my section. 
Its officials say you will be next. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. I rise in support of the 
amendment. I urge a “yea” vote. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
these amendments and all amendments 
thereto close at 6:20 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

j Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ect. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
these amendments and all amendments 
thereto close at 6:20 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FangSTEINI. 

Mr. FARB STEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
favor this amendment. I am greviously 
disappointed with the bill that the Ap- 
propriations Committee presents to us 
today. It is a bill thoroughly inadequate 
to meet the demands of our time. It is 
regression to the days when the Federal 
Government accepted no responsibility 
for education in the Nation. We cannot 
expect to be a first-class nation by cut- 
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ting back on our capital investment in 
our young people. We cannot expect to 
solve our social problems by eliminating 
vital educational programs. We will re- 
gret the day, Mr. Chairman, when we 
set the precedent for making economies 
in the Nation's educational system. We 
will*mark it as a milestone in our social 
decline. I am proud of the great steps 
we have made in recent years—and I am 
now ashamed that Congress is being told 
it must take a step backward. Great 
countries do not step backward in their 
educational expenditures. When they do, 
they surely fall victim to decadence. 

But my objection to this bill is not 
limited to a cutback in funds. There are 
other repulsive provisions in this legis- 
lation, most notably the sections 409 and 
410. These sections set out to tie the 
administration’s hands in the enforce- 
ment of national policy on the desegre- 
gation of our schools. They appear to 
forbid Federal officials to use funds to 
“force” busing, when in reality no funds 
have ever been used for such a purpose. 
But more significant, although the word- 
ing of these sections is vague, there ap- 
pears to be a commandment that Fed- 
eral funds not be used to require the re- 
districting of schools so as to end segre- 
gation. Mr. Chairman, this provision is 
an outrage. It is being used to thwart the 
enforcement of the Constitution of the 
United States, as interpreted in the 
Brown decision of 1954. It is designed to 
thwart the public policy of our Govern- 
ment. Perhaps most serious, its end re- 
sult will be to aggravate social turmoil. 
In an age when we are moving toward 
the resolution of our social problems, 
these provisions move us back toward the 
dark ages of segregated life. Sections 409 
and 410 must be defeated. They are un- 
worthy of the Congress of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendments to strike out 
sections 409 and 410, which are another 
attempt to undermine title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and to overturn U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions requiring public 
school desegregation. 

A particular target of the language in 
sections 409 and 410 appears to be the 
recent decision on May 27, 1968, of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in Green against 
New Kent County. The Supreme Court 
held in the Green case that so-called 
freedom of choice plans are acceptable 
only if they actually accomplish the goal 
of school desegregation and the prompt 
elimination of dual school systems. The 
basis for this decision was not statutory; 
it was constitutional. It followed logically 
from the Brown against the Board of 
Education decision of 1954. 

Even with unequivocal Supreme Court 
decisions, a strong civil rights statute 
enacted in 1964, and a vigorous Commis- 
sioner of Education supervising civil 
rights compliance, only 14 percent of 
Negro students in the South are attend- 
ing desegregated schools. At that rate, 
complete desegregation will be achieved 
by the year 2054, just in time for the 
centennial of the Brown decision, which 
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required desegregation with all deliber- 
ate speed. 

Sections 409 and 410 seriously impair 
the ability of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to carry out both 
a statutory and constitutional obligation. 
That is clearly its intent. Section 410 
prohibits requiring “the attendance of 
students of a particular school as a con- 
dition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available.” If schools are 
zoned, or other means are used to per- 
petuate segregation, no transfer of stu- 
dents could be required to bring about 
compliance with title VI or the Green 
decision. 

This is clearly destructive of both the 
constitutional issues and the intent of 
title VI. At this time of crisis, when we 
are reaping the fruits of years of dis- 
crimination, it would be a most unwise 
policy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Chairman, sections 409 and 410 of the 
Labor-HEW appropriation bill represent 
no more than an effort to cancel, by 
legislation, the constitutional rights of 
minority children. In title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Congress emphatical- 
ly stated that programs or activities 
which discriminate on the basis of race, 
color, or national origin may not be as- 
sisted by Federal funds. 

The objective of the language in sec- 
tion 601 of title VI is to end the harsh 
and unjust discrimination against mi- 
norities as exemplified in the illegal dual 
school system, wherever it may exist. 
Since this law was passed, hundreds of 
school systems have moved away from 
the dual system—completing a systemat- 
ic and orderly changeover to a unitary 
system in which all students are af- 
forded the same treatment, and are no 
longer segregated on account of their 
race. Many school systems are still in 
the process of change, and most of them 
are making desegregation progress. 

The language of sections 409 and 410 
would, in the opinion of all who are 
familiar with the provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, cripple a program 
which has shown promise of ending dis- 
criminatory practices bearing a major 
share of the blame for the social ills 
which beset this country today. For out 
of the shabby and oppressive educational 
systems afforded the minority citizen of 
the South have come the generations of 
migrants to the Nation’s major cities, 
many of whom today are unemployed 
and unemployable. 

Today—despite numerous Supreme 
Court rulings and the continuing effort 
toward enforcement of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964—only 14 of every 100 Negro 
students in the South are in schools 
which have at least 50 percent white en- 
rollment. In some 345 school districts 
which are under Federal court order to 
desegregate, fewer than 10 of every 
hundred Negro students are in desegre- 
grated schools; in 1,100 school districts 
which are desegregating under voluntary 
plans developed pursuant to title VI de- 
signed to end racial discrimination, ap- 
proximately 20 of every hundred Negro 
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students can be considered in desegre- 
gated schools. 

Most of this progress, unsatisfactory 
though it is in the eyes of citizens de- 
prived of their rights because of race, 
color, or national origin, has come about 
since the Civil Rights Act of 1964. There- 
fore, it may be expected that the law will 
remain a continuing target for those who 
are opposed to actions which promise 
minority group citizens a share in the 
freedoms taken for granted by most 
Americans. To give in to this newest ef- 
fort to undo the good which has been 
accomplished, to wipe out the progress 
of recent years, should be unacceptable 
to Congress, the executive branch and 
the courts. 

Mr. Chairman, if anything, the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 needs strengthening. 
To take the other approach, to attempt 
to undermine it via an Appropriations 
Act, to water it down in any way in the 
year 1968 would represent a betrayal of a 
cross-section of America that cannot 
bear—and must not be asked to bear— 
new and oppressive burdens. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Roya]. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, it is dif- 
ficult to understand how sections 409 
and 410 ever got into the Labor-HEW 
appropriations bill, as reported out last 
Thursday by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

As most of us know, the Supreme Court 
just last month ruled that freedom of 
choice school enrollment plans are ac- 
ceptable as a means of desegregating 
schools only if they achieve the purpose 
for which they are intended—the elimi- 
nation of dual, racially segregated school 
systems. 

The highest Court of the land went 
on to say, in the case of the New Kent 
County, Va., school board, that when 
other methods promise “speedier and 
more effective conversion to a unitary, 
nonracial system, freedom of choice 
must be held unacceptable.” And the 
Court declared, in very clear language: 

The burden on a school board today is to 
come forward with a plan that promises 
realistically to work, and promises realisti- 
cally to work now. 


It should be obvious to everyone here 
that sections 409 and 410 are in clear 
conflict not only with the Supreme 
Court’s May 27 decision, but also with 
the Court’s historic ruling of 1954, out- 
lawing dual school systems based on race. 

That 1954 decision has been affirmed, 
reaffirmed, and reaffirmed again by Fed- 
eral appellate courts. The Congress, too, 
has made its position clear by approv- 
ing, by a substantial margin, the land- 
mark Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI 
of that act prohibits the use of Federal 
funds in any activity which discriminates 
because of race, color, or national origin. 

Mr. Chairman, sections 409 and 410 
of the pending legislation clearly run 
counter to the expressed intent of the 

not to fund illegally segregated 
activities. They should be deleted from 
this bill, and I trust they will be, and 
decisively. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
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nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. 

One of these days when I can get 
enough time I am going to take it and 
tell the Members of this House just how 
the Office of Education has been treating 
the school authorities and the people of 
my section of the country. They have a 
bunch of little czars, little dictators, if 
you will, who are traveling throughout 
the South telling school boards what 
they must do, what schools they must 
close, the schools they must build, the 
percentage of integration we must ac- 
complish in order to get Federal funds. 

This has been done, notwithstanding 
the fact that in school district after 
school district, our people have worked 
their problems out and have assigned 
their children in a spirit of cooperation 
and good will, accomplishing substantial 
integration, without any discrimination. 

It will take some of our areas time to 
get the funds through bond issues, and 
otherwise. Forced integration is not the 
answer. In fact, it can lead only to low 
quality education of all our children. I 
hope the amendment will be defeated, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
IMr. Corman]. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to prevent 
HEW from looking behind the so-called 
free-choice plan in the administration of 
title VI of the 1954 civil rights bill. 

Specifically, HEW has been challeng- 
ing such plans and refusing to grant Fed- 
eral funds when the plans, in fact, have 
been used to perpetuate racial discrim- 
ination in public education. 

In those areas of the Nation which had 
legally enforced racial segregation in 
public schools prior to 1954, the free- 
choice plan, coupled with intimidation, 
coercion, and cruelty, has been used to 
keep Negro children out of white schools, 
and to perpetuate inferior education and 
the indignities and deprivation which 
flow from racial segregation in its worst 
form. Evidence of these facts is abundant 
in the reports of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission and in the hearings held before 
the House Judiciary Committee to in- 
quire into free-choice plans. 

Slow, painful, but important, progress 
has been made toward tearing down ra- 
cial barriers in southern schools through 
the patient, persistent action of HEW 
in the administration of title VI require- 
ments. This amendment threatens to 
strike a death blow at those efforts. 

I urge the Members to support the 
pending amendment to strike sections 
409 and 410 from this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I be 
allowed to yield my time to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 
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Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, I will put the detailed facts 
into the Recorp. But, I want to remind 
you more than 2 million Negro students 
are still segregated in 11 States despite 
the thunderous protests of the South. 
That fact alone evidences the need for 
civil rights enforcement, not the aban- 
donment of our responsibility under the 
Constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Scorr]. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I do not believe that the people of this 
country want their children bused from 
one neighborhood to another, but believe 
in the neighborhood concept for schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, some 
of our brethren from the southeastern 
part of the United States are obviously 
annoyed by this, but take a look at the 
record. How they can charge we have 
been unfair to them in the light of the 
fact of the conditions that exist down 
there. There has been no great effort 
evidenced that they have been trying to 
get things changed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] to speak 
for me on this antisouthern amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California has read as 
a fact a report which he has. I have 
served here a good long time, and I be- 
lieve my word is good with any colleague 
I have, There is not a single Negro in the 
South that is not free to go to any school 
he wants to. There is not a school in my 
district that is not integrated, open to 
all students. There is not a school dis- 
trict in my area that has voluntarily 
tried to bus students, or voluntarily abol- 
ished a school, or voluntarily made stu- 
dents change schools against the wishes 
of their parents. We must not let HEW 
require more than the law allows.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
WILLIAM D. FORD]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, in deference to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Service I want to say that I rise to sup- 
port the amendment. But I do not con- 
sider myself in any way taking an anti- 
South position. However, I do wish to 
say this, that school busing is not an 
ingredient of this amendment but is 
thrown in as surplusage and in an effort 
to discredit the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
JOELSON]. 
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Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
heard the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. WHITTEN] tell us what was hap- 
pening in Union County, Miss. I just 
want to use my 40 seconds to tell the 
Members of the House I was delighted to 
learn that there is a Union County in 
Mississippi. ~ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Casry]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN], whether his amend- 
ment proposes to overturn any Court rul- 
ing or whether it is an amendment to do 
anyining with the existing civil rights 
aw? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank the gentleman. 

May I say that the amendment which 
I have offered, if adopted, would not af- 
fect any Court decision in this country 
and it would not affect the ability of the 
Court to issue any decree of the Court. 
It merely prohibits the doing of that 
which the Office of Education has been 
doing indirectly, which it has no author- 
ity to do directly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
THOMPSON]. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, this was referred to as being 
an anti-South amendment. I do not be- 
lieve it is anti-South. However, I do be- 
lieve that some of the people from the 
North might consider it an anti-North 
amendment when it comes to the busing 
of students. For that reason it might be 
considered an anti-North amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
[Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
use my 40 seconds to urge that you sup- 
port the amendment. It is absolutely 
vital to the continued conduct of the 
program to properly implement title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The Chair, under the unanimous- 
consent request, cannot recognize the 
other four Members who are listed. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thought the Chair said that all of those 
who were standing would be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 
The request was for a time certain and 
that was 6:20 p.m. It is now past 6:20 
p.m. at this time. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
South Carolina will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WATSON. At least, Mr. Chairman, 
those of us who are on our feet should 
be recognized, and short of that, would 


we not have the right of revising and ex- 


tending our remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
have that privilege if he so requests. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I request 
that privilege. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL], the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. QUIE], the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Watson] ask 
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unanimous consent to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentlemen? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. Last year we 
amended section 704 of the ESEA to 
make certain that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation could not use any funds to re- 
quire the assignment of transportation 
of students or teachers in order to over- 
come racial imbalance.” I supported that 
amendment. 

Now the Whitten amendment goes too 
far. It would prevent the local school 
district from busing students, closing a 
school or assigning a student to a school 
without a parent’s approval using title I 
ESEA money. This would be true even if 
the local school district felt it was a wise 
use of the title I money to help disad- 
vantaged children. This is Federal con- 
trol of education which I do not support. 

We also run into the danger of section 
409 and section 410 reversing the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 as it applies to educa- 
tion laws. I believe that Federal funds 
should be withheld from any program 
where racial discrimination exists. If a 
school district moving from racial segre- 
gation of the past wants to close a segre- 
gated school and bus the students to an 
integrated school, they should be per- 
mitted to do so with Federal funds which 
they would receive under this title I 
ESEA entitlement. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, my 
provisions were written because we sim- 
ply must see to it that the Department of 
Education releases promptly funds ap- 
propriated by Congress for education to 
all States and to school districts and 
schools, as intended in this appropria- 
tion. 

We must see that the Department of 
Education does not continue to demand 
more of States, school districts, and 
schools than Congress has provided in 
its various actions, as a condition prece- 
dent for schools to obtain funds we mean 
for them to have. We must see to it that 
education is not impaired or restricted by 
reason of officials in the Department of 
Education who place more importance on 
stretching congressional intent to serve 
their desires or those of some other de- 
partment or branch of Government. 

After all, it is Congress that provides 
funds and says what they are for. The 
Congress has defined desegregation and 
other terms together with providing re- 
strictions and prohibitions, which cer- 
tainly spell out what Congress has in 
mind in the provision of funds for edu- 
cation. We say this in all the legislative 
acts as well as in the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, as amended. As I have pointed 
out in this debate, let controversies be 
settled, but let schools operate and stu- 
dents receive education while the con- 
troversy is being settled. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the act 
before us will be the most recent expres- 
sion of Congress, and in its passage the 
Congress will have clearly repeated these 
views subsequent to all these other 
things on which the various officials of 
the Department have tried to justify 
jas er handling of schools and school dis- 

cts. 
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Congress, or the legislative branch of 
the Government, is not only an equal 
and coordinate branch of Government 
but it is first mentioned in the Constitu- 
tion—because it is the people’s branch. 

For the Department of Education to 
attempt to thwart the clear intent of 
Congress cannot be condoned. We need 
to defeat Mr. CoHELAN’s amendment and 
retain sections 409 and 410. 

Then schools, open to all students, can 
move ahead in an orderly manner, and 
provide maximum education which is so 
badly needed. Officials of local school dis- 
tricts and of schools will not have to 
spend half their time at the demand of 
HEW, offering proposals to do more than 
Congress has required in order to obtain 
their share of the funds the Congress 
makes available. The U.S. Department of 
Education cannot then hold up funds to 
force, or otherwise force, the movement, 
assignment, reassignment or transpor- 
tation of children against the expressed 
wishes of their parents; nor can it force 
the abolishment of schools against the 
wishes of the school district. 

With the adoption of sections 409 and 
410, which I quote: 

Sec. 409. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act may be used to force busing of 
students, abolishment of any school, or to 
force any student attending any secondary 
school to attend a particular school against 
the choice of his or her parents or parent. 

Sr. 410. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used to force busing of stu- 
dents, the abolishment of any school or the 
attendance of students of a particular school 
as a condition precedent to obtaining Federal 
funds otherwise available to any State, school 
district, or school. 


The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare cannot misundersand what 
Congress means, or what Congress in- 
tended in the various Education and Civil 
Rights Acts; nor can the various Federal 
courts have any ground to misconstrue 
our intent. Now prohibited from directly 
busing students, these sections would 
prohibit HEW from requiring busing in- 
directly, by abolishing schools or forcing 
students to change schools against the 
will of their parents. 

While this action today can neither 
add to nor subtract from the constitu- 
tional or statutory authority of the Su- 
preme Court and the subordinate Federal 
courts, it should have the effect of pull- 
ing the courts back from retarding edu- 
cation by its custom of tacit approval or 
free expression of what it thinks the rule 
ought to be, 

If they are to attempt to run the public 
schools, the courts could not do so in- 
directly but would have to move affirma- 
tively in the face of the declared intent 
of Congress. To do that would be to invite 
public opinion to step in as it has had to 
do in an effort to return the Nation to 
some semblance of law and order.” 

Again, I say, retain these provisions 
and put the Department of Education 
back in the business of education, where 
it belongs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN], and 
the vote will be en bloc. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. CoHELAN) there 
were—ayes 75, noes 116. 
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Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. CoHELAN 
and Mr. WHITTEN. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
101, noes 137. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, JOELSON 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JoELson: On 
page 28, line 25, delete the figure “$182,- 
592,000” and substitute in its place the figure 
183,356,000. 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, there is 
both an advantage and a disadvantage 
to speaking so late in the evening near 
the time of a vote nobody listens very 
much, but you have a big audience. I am 
grateful for that. 

I have five amendments but I will tell 
the Members, I will only speak for 5 
minutes on the first amendment-and fol- 
lowing that I will merely identify the 
other amendments. 

All my amendments would do would be 
to restore to the 1968 levels the appro- 
priations for the following—the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute, the National 
Heart Institute, the Institute of Dental 
Research, the National Institute of Ar- 
thritis and Metabolic Diseases, and Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness. 

Let us start with the National Cancer 
Institute. This bill cuts the budget re- 
quest by $5,115,000—but it is not content 
with doing that. In addition to cutting 
the budget request $5,115,000, it also cuts 
it $764,000 below the amount appropri- 
ated for 1968. 

Now all my amendment would do 
would be to restore the $764,000. You 
would still have a reduction of more than 
$4,000,000 over the budget recommenda- 
tion. After they recommend, mind you, a 
cut over the 1968 appropriation, the 
writers of the report state: 

Although substantial progress has been 
made in the diagnosis and treatment of many 
forms of cancer, this disease continues to be 
the second leading cause of death in the 
United States. Moreover, the incidence of 
cancer is rising and, despite steady improve- 
ment in the cure rate for some forms of the 
disease, the overall cancer death rate con- 
tinues to creep up. 

The accelerated incidence of lung cancer, 
which is expected to claim 55,000 lives in 
1968, poses a problem of special urgency. 


And how do they respond to the spe- 
cial urgency? Cutting the appropriation 
below last year. They do the same thing 
for the Heart Institute, for the Dental 
Institute and, I might say, while we are 
on the subject of the Dental Institute. the 
word “impacted” here is a magic word as 
we have seen with respect to aid to fed- 
erally impacted school areas. Perhaps if 
we had called this “against the impacted 
wisdom tooth,” we could have gotten the 
money, too, But even with regard to such 
a vitally important program as the In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness there is a cut of almost $2 
million below the amount appropriated 
ae 3 despite the fact that the report 
8 8 
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As a result of many advances in research 
on epilepsy, it is now possible to initiate a 
broader program to evaluate newly discovered 
drugs. 


And despite the fact that they say it is 
possible to institute a broader program, 
they give you a narrower appropriation 
than we had in 1968. 

I just really cannot understand this 
committee. They continually stress the 
need. The report is replete with phrases 
like— 

The committee does not favor any slack- 
ening in the pace and scope of medical re- 
search, 


Then, mind you, they are not cutting 
this just below the budget recommenda- 
tions. I acknowledge that we have a $6 
billion reduction figure to meet, but that 
refers to the 1969 fiscal year budget rec- 
ommendations. We are cutting these fig- 
ures even below last year. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. As you 
know, there is no member of this Com- 
mittee more concerned with those killing 
diseases that my friend from New Jersey 
just itemized than am I. Most of you 
know that I have had some difficulty 
with some of those problems, and as 
chairman of this subcommittee, you can 
be sure under no circumstances would 
I be a party at any time, any place, any- 
where to an effort to damage the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health—at no time. 

A cut was made. Mr. Chairman, I as- 
sure the Committee and I implore the 
Committee to believe me, it is a token cut 
if we ever saw one. I might add this. I 
can assure the gentleman, and my 
friend, from New Jersey that under nor- 
mal circumstances this subcommittee 
would never have put a glove upon the 
National Institutes of Health, even for 
a token cut. However, this is not a sacred 
cow beyond any others. The Members 
directed this committee in our best judg- 
ment to make cuts in this budget. This 
was done right down the line. But, I re- 
peat for the purpose of emphasis, with 
reference to my friend’s amendment, 
these institutes are not damaged. This 
is a token cut at the very most. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON, Mr. Chairman, on page 
17 of the committee’s report, they refer 
to the fact that 4 percent additional is 
asked by the Bureau of the Budget, and 
then it is said: 

This small increase is not sufficient to 
maintain these important activities at their 
present level. 


The gentleman then does not even 
grant the 4-percent increase. 

Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. FLOOD. Let me point this out to 
my friend. Mr. Chairman, this entire cut 
is 3 percent. There is no agency in the 
U.S. Government, except my office, that 
cannot afford a 3 percent cut—make no 
mistake about that. 

This is no sacred cow, and I am their 
best spokesman—even beyond the gentle- 
man, I am practically at this point a 
statistic myself, of Georgetown Hospital. 

Mr. JOELSON. And we are very 
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pleased that they have done so well for 
our good friend. 
Mr, FLOOD. Of course, the gentleman 


18. 

Mr. JOELSON. But that still does not 
answer my question. 

Mr. FLOOD, I would not let them, the 
gentleman knows, damage the National 
Institutes of Health nobody. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope we can vote very 
soon on this. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I will 
take just 1 or 2 minutes. Mr. Chairman, 
when they were trying to discover the 
cause of syphilis, in the early research, 
before they had the present antibiotic 
drugs, I am told it was the 666th experi- 
ment which yielded the solution. 

In research we never know when one 
more step is going to make all the differ- 
ence. In the development of the atom 
bomb, who could tell what the last step 
would be to find the solution of that 
mystery? 

I say it with regret, but I saw in the 
other body several of my beloved col- 
leagues die from cancer who had voted 
against cancer research funds because 
they did not think America could afford 
that expenditure. We ought to do what 
the knowledgeable people in charge say 
can profitably be done and not cut a 
dollar from what could be profitably em- 
ployed against this great scourge of hu- 
manity, cancer. And the same applies 
to research in the heart field. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee has recommended for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health the sum of 
$1,089,213,000 to cover all these pro- 
grams—$1,089,213,000. I would think that 
the Institutes can continue to do a mag- 
nificent job with such an amount. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fl. oO D], who is certainly among the fore- 
most friends of these Institutes has said 
this is a token cut. I hope we can proceed 
and vote against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. JoELson]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New Jersey 
LMr. JoEtson], rise? 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I had 
four similar amendments dealing with 
other national institutes of health. I see 
what happened to the first amendment. 
Iam aware of the domino theory. I know 
what would happen to the rest of them, 
so I will not offer them. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this bill and any amendments thereto 
close at 7 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCHERLE 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. ScHERLE: On 
page 53, lines 23 and 24, strike out the figure 
“$1,873,000,000” and insert “$1,773, 000,000.” 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill calls for a $100 million increase in 
appropriations over the present fiscal 
year. This multimillion-dollar increase 
for the Office of Economic Opportunity is 
asked despite overwhelming evidence 
that the “war on poverty” is a colossal 
failure. 

A prominent Nebraska educator has 
called for scrapping the Job Corps and 
other Federal programs designed to help 
dropouts. Dr. J. Galen Saylor, University 
of Nebraska professor of education, 
stated: 

The miserable failure of all these programs 
is now evident. Whatever vestiges remain 
should be discarded immediately, 


He said: 

The local system is the only agency in 
America that is properly staffed and equipped 
to make any significant contribution to the 
solution of the school dropout program. 


One of the highest officials in the anti- 
poverty program has resigned and has 
criticized the program’s inefficiency. Dr. 
Ralph Phelps, formerly Southwest re- 
gional director, in resigning denounced 
OEO as an “administrative monstrosity” 
and charged that he was unable to re- 
move undesirable personnel. He stated: 

If we are ever going to help the poor, the 
bureaucratic, administrative mess must be 
straightened out. 


Perhaps one of the most flagrant ex- 
amples of misdirection by OEO is the 
Woodlawn project. Testimony now being 
taken in the other body indicates that a 
full-scale investigation was needed into 
the $1 million grant to the Blackstone 
Rangers. This grant was supposedly to 
provide basic education and employment 
opportunities to the gang members. My 
warnings about this program, raised first 
on November 7, 1967, during the debate 
on the Economic Opportunity Act 
amendments, have now been vindi- 
cated—6 months late. 

When the project began, 499 young 
men were signed up. At the end of the 
program, 8 months later, only 160 were 
left. The OEO found jobs for 204 but 
only 83 were placed and 20 of them ter- 
minated for various reasons when the 
program ended. Thus, for about $1 mil- 
lion only 63 youths were placed in a job. 
That is a pretty expensive project, even 
by OEO standards. Testimony received 
this morning in the other body was both 
shocking and unbelievable. 

Now, if we are to meet our responsibil- 
ity as elected representatives, we must 
put these irregularities and extrava- 
gances in proper perspective. 

If we, as a nation, had money to throw 
away, our job would be much easier. We 
could afford project failure and poor 
judgment. But the facts are that we can- 
not afford this type of luxury. 

Just last Thursday, the House voted 
to impose a 10-percent surtax on the in- 
comes of our already overburdened tax- 
payers. During the debate on that meas- 
ure, the highly respected chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MrLLSI, made 
it unmistakably clear that—although the 
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tax bill instructs the President to make 
expenditure cuts—the Congress has a 
heavy responsibility in the appropriation 
process. With this I concur. 

The distinguished chairman of the ap- 
propriations committee, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon] stated: 

It will be very difficult for us to achieve the 
$6 billion expenditure cut. 


He also noted: 

In programs directly related to the subject 
of and to the poor, we have increased the ex- 
penditures since 1960 three times. In 1960, 
Federal expenditures for the poor were $9.5 
billion. For fiscal year 1968, it is estimated to 
total $24.6 billion. 


Under these circumstances, I regard 
this amendment, which would keep the 
appropriation for a single agency, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, at the 
fiscal 1968 level as an appropriate and 
necessary step by the House to do its part 
in restoring this Nation's fiscal stability. 

I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What the gentleman’s 
amendment does is cut the appropria- 
tion for the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity $100 million, bringing it back to the 
level of expenditure in this fiscal year. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. SCHERLE. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I commend the gentle- 
man for his amendment. 

Mr. SCHERLE. All we have talked 
about today has been appropriation in- 
creases. We have increased impact areas 
by $138 million. We have increased 
teacher training and development by $32 
million. Here is an opportunity for us to 
maintain fiscal stability and put this ap- 
propriation back where it belongs, at the 
1968 funding level. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHERLE, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
agree with the gentleman on his amend- 
ment. I think this amendment makes 


sense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will re- 
mind members of the Committee that we 
are operating under a limitation of time 
and there are amendments at the desk. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I will just 
speak briefly in favor of this amendment. 

It does not make sense to me that in 
the order of priorities facing us today 
we strike $200 million from the educa- 
tion appropriation to provide assistance 
in the field of education where there is 
a proven need and where we have wit- 
nessed successful effort to upgrade the 
quality of education. Yet we increase 
over last year’s appropriation by $100 
million the moneys which go to the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. The OEO 
has not demonstrated effectiveness in its 

“administration and has not demonstrated 
that we should give it more money at 
this time until its agency becomes more 
effective, until it restructures its commu- 
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nity action agencies and in general be- 
comes much more productive in the ad- 
ministration of poverty programs. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to this amendment to cut the 
OEO funds further. I know that the Ap- 
propriations Committee has operated 
under particularly intensive budgetary 
pressures this year and I want to com- 
mend the committee for its thorough re- 
view of the appropriation items under 
consideration today. 

I am concerned, however, by this pro- 
posal to make a further cut. The com- 
mittee has already cut $307 million in the 
fiscal 1969 appropriation for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. If this budget cut 
stands, OEO will be forced to make sig- 
nificant cuts in the level of its programs 
during the coming year. Such a cutback 
could include: 38,000 fewer children in 
full-year Headstart than at present, 4,000 
fewer young men and women served by 
the Job Corps, 60,000 fewer cases 
handled by Legal Services, and 400,000 
fewer people served by neighborhood 
service centers. The poverty program in 
my district, Minneapolis, would be forced 
to reduce its legal service, Headstart, and 
citizens community center programs to 
absorb its share of the national cutbacks. 

I know from firsthand observation the 
benefits that the poverty program has 
brought to my district and I feel that 
the proposed $307 million cut in the OEO 
budget will needlessly cripple this vital 
domestic program. Since we will not have 
an opportunity today to vote on a res- 
toration of funds for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, I hope that the full 
OEO budget request of $2.18 billion is 
approved when this appropriation meas- 
ure is considered by the other body. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that the 
apparent $100 million increase is actually 
no increase at all because of inflation in 
the last year. It will cost exactly that 
additional sum of money to operate. In 
effect it is just keeping the cost of opera- 
tion at the same ratio or level as it was 
last year. 

You may not agree with all of the 
results of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, but I remember very well in for- 
eign aid everybody picked on some little 
item and said “Look how bad it is.” You 
have to remember that without it you 
would have a much worse situation than 
you have today. 

It seems to me to be good sense to de- 
feat the amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
at the time the limitation was set at 7 
o’clock I noticed only two Members 
standing on their feet, the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SCHERLE], and the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 
Therefore, I raise a question about the 
others who have spoken and are being 
recognized. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is obli- 
gated to recognize any Member who is on 
his feet seeking recognition unless there 
has been a limitation of time and a read- 
ing of the list of names of those standing. 
The Chair is anxious to expedite the busi- 
ness and at this time would be willing to 
put the question, but there is a member 
of the committee standing and seeking 
recognition. 

Mr. YATES, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ad- 
vise the House that I have been told there 
will be a straight motion to recommit 
on this bill. 

And at the time that the previous ques- 
tion is ordered on the bill I propose to 
ask for a rollcall on the previous ques- 
tion. The reason I will do so is that if 
the previous question is voted down, I 
shall then be in a position to offer an 
amendment to the motion to recommit. 
Under that circumstance I propose to 
offer an amendment which will reinsert 
into the bill $126,873,300 which is the dif- 
ference between the $9 million which 
was added through the Laird amend- 
ment and the amount which I had pre- 
viously offered in the amendment which 
I had proposed to title I. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHERLE]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SCHERLE) there 
were—ayes 98, noes 86. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ScHERLE 
and Mr. FLOOD. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
128, noes 126. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this $17.2 billion bill is not an example 
of what the administration means when 
it says it will reduce spending next year 
by $6 billion, but I have a hunch that is 
exactly what it means. 

Let me read you a few figures that 
point up just how economy minded—I 
expect all of you have seen that phrase 
used in the newspapers—the adminis- 
tration officials who put this bill to- 
gether really are. 

For example, in the Labor Depart- 
ment, manpower development and train- 
ing activities—up $14.5 million over what 
was appropriated for 1968; Bureau of 
Employment Security—up $2.353 mil- 
lion; Wage and Hour Division—up 
$1.545 million over 1968; Labor-Man- 
agement Services Administration—up 
$530,000. 

This is a total increase, just for the 
Labor Department, of $56,839,000 over 
last year’s appropriation. Is that 
economy? 

But that is peanuts compared to the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Depart- 
ment. The Food and Drug Administra- 
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tion gets a modest increase of $1.296 mil- 
lion over last year; education professions 
development activities—up $2.75 million; 
adult basic education—up nearly $10 
million—$9.75 million to be exact; com- 
prehensive health planning—up $24.9 
million. 

Health manpower education—up $17.7 
million over the 1968 appropriation; air 
pollution problems—up $22.5 million 
over last year’s appropriation; urban 
and industrial health—up $1.125 million; 
patient care and special health serv- 
ices—up $7.2 million. 

I could go on and on and on with these 
so-called economy measures. I say they 
are so-called economy measures because 
the committee report itself, on page 16, 
mentions proudly that the National In- 
stitutes of Health is asking for “only” 
$7,661,000 more than it got last year. 

To give the committee credit, I should 
mention that its report does point out 
later that NIH, when you take account 
of reserves and carry-over, is really ask- 
ing for a $31.8 million increase in obliga- 
tional authority. 

The National Institute of Mental 
Health is up only—by comparison—$16.4 
million from last year; grants to States 
for maintenance payments—up by $67 
million; grants to States for medical as- 
sistance—up $310.7 million; social serv- 
ices, administration, training, and dem- 
onstration projects—up $127.9 million; 
grants for rehabilitation services—up 
$58.9 million. It is practically endless, 
this list of so-called economies. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
accompanying this lavish appropriation 
measure, is replete with instances where 
the members cut a million here, 200 mil- 
lion there; 50 million somewhere else 
from the blatan: budget requests of these 
agencies. 

But everyone who has been around 
here for more than a few months and 
has normal eyes and ears knows that the 
oldest game in this town is to see who 
can pad his budget the most so he will 
be ahead of the game after the commit- 
tee gets through with him. 

Well, these did all right this year. The 
committee whacked off a grand total of 
$1,175,200,000 and still the total recom- 
mended appropriation for these agencies 
is $3,154,200,000 greater than they got 
this year. 

Is this economy? Is this fiscal re- 
straint? It is not. It is a shame when 
compared with this year’s spending. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I am quite 
aware that a time limit was set for de- 
bate. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to present a short amendment and 
to speak 5 minutes in favor of my amend- 
ment insofar as I have been attempting 
to get recognition for a long period of 
time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Scorr] has asked unani- 
mous consent to speak for 5 minutes on 
his amendment notwithstanding the 
limitation of time. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. HALEY, Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 
SON, and Mr. HAYS objected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
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from Virginia [Mr. Scorr] wish to offer 
an amendment? 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SCOTT 


Mr. SCOTT. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Scorr: On page 
57, after line 16 insert a new section as 
follows: 

“Src. 412. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this Act, each appropriation item 
herein is reduced to the amount provided 
for fiscal year 1968, the aggregate of which 
shall be $13,875,900,000 excluding trust fund 
appropriations.” 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment is for the purpose of restricting the 
amount of funds appropriated in this bill 
for the next fiscal year to the amount 
appropriated to date in the current fiscal 
year, exclusive of trust funds such as 
those shown on page 41 of the report of 
the committee. ; 

Last week the House passed a tax in- 
crease and expenditure-reduction bill re- 
ducing the budget for the next fiscal year 
from $186.1 billion to $180.1 billion. Al- 
though I was with the minority, the bill 
did pass by a vote of 268 to 150. I have 
listened both today and yesterday to a 
number of Members demanding increases 
in the appropriation bill, but it seems 
unreasonable for us one week to vote to 
reduce the budget by $6 billion and to 
pass a bill today which appropriates $3 
billion more than the amount included 
in appropriations for the current year. 
The table on page 2 of the report shows 
the amount of increases for the various 
departments and agencies covered by this 
present bill. 

You will note that there is an addi- 
tional $100 million for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity even though Senate 
hearings indicate that poverty funds 
have recently been used for the purchase 
of guns for gang warfare and to assist 
participants in riots and civil disorders. 

It just seems inconsistent to me to talk 
about a fiscal crisis, to deplore the con- 
tinuous Federal deficit, and then to in- 
crease funds for Government agencies in 
the first appropriation bill to come before 
the House after the tax-increase spend- 
ing-cut bill and to increase this spending 
over last year by more than $3 billion. 
This is a 23-percent increase in spending. 
Would it not be reasonable to hold spend- 
ing for next year at the same level as 
this year or even to cut below this year’s 
budget until the time arrives when Fed- 
eral income is equal to expenditures? I 
urge the adoption of the amendment, 
and, whether you agree to accept it or 
not, at least he opportunity has been 
afforded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Scorr]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Scorr), there 
were—ayes 65, noes 130. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks just prior to the vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my own remarks in connection with the 
amendment I offered in the Committee 
and also that all Members may have 
unanimous consent to extend their re- 
marks on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, the Bi- 
lingual Education Act is one of our most 
promising new educational programs. 
Enacted less than a year ago as title VII 
of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, it authorizes pro- 
grams to meet the special needs of chil- 
dren of limited English-speaking ability. 
The need for such legislation became 
overwhelmingly apparent in the course 
of the hearings which preceded the pas- 
sage of this act. 

There are over 3 million children in 
these United States who do not speak 
English as their mother tongue. Their 
limited ability to communicate with their 
teachers and classmates constitutes a 
severe educational handicap which many 
of them are never able to overcome. It 
has been proven in several experiments 
that bilingual education, in which two 
languages are used as the medium of 
instruction, can overcome this handicap. 
Throughout the Nation young people of 
Mexican-American, Indian, French- 
Canadian, Puerto Rican, and Portuguese 
descent are being deprived of their right 
to an equal opportunity because of lan- 
guage barriers which we now have the 
power to remove. 

The Bilingual Education Act author- 
ized $30 million for fiscal year 1969 to 
begin work on removing these barriers. 
Due to the economic difficulties in which 
we find ourselves, however, the President 
in his budget request recommended an 
appropriation of only $5 million—a rela- 
tively small sum, but enough to insure 
that a beginning would at least be made. 
The appropriations bill we considered 
yesterday, however, proposed no funds 
whatsoever for bilingual education. In 
the floor debate on this bill, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN] of- 
fered an amendment which would have 
restored the $5 million requested by the 
President. This amendment was defeated 
by only one vote. I strongly support fund- 
ing of the Bilingual Education Act, and 
I deplore the rejection of Mr. CoHELAN’s 
amendment yesterday. 

In our quest for economy we may well 
be bankrupting the Nation’s future store 
of human resources. I suggest that un- 
less we set our sights on goals which in- 
clude social as well as economic con- 
siderations, the plight of our education- 
ally disadvantaged youth can only grow 
worse. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the past 2 days a most productive 
conference has taken place in Washing- 
ton. Project directors from seven family 
emergency small loan programs have 
met under OEO auspices to discuss the 
future of this grassroots poverty effort. 
I had the honor of addressing these men 
at noon today at the closing luncheon 
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for the conference. I know that these 
men, who have seen the worth of this 
program, share my view that it is one of 
the Nation’s best instruments in the fight 
against poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, the family emergency 
small loan program was established as 
part of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966. It is aimed at 
meeting the immediate and urgent needs 
of low-income families for small loans. 
These loans do not exceed $300; they 
are made at a low interest rate of 2 per- 
cent per annum with no collateral, but 
only the signature of the individual. 
Approximately $2.6 million in funds were 
awarded by OEO to 17 local poverty 
agencies in 1967. Loan programs have 
been effective in meeting the needs of 
urban ghetto families in New York, De- 
troit, St. Louis, and Boston, as well as 
the Sioux Indians in the Rosebud, S. 
Dak., reservation, farmworkers in Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, California, and the 
Mexican Americans in San Antonio, 
Tex. In short, this program is one for all 
types of poor people in all areas of the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, $8 million was original- 
ly earmarked for this program to be 
spent in 1967. Unfortunately, the guide- 
lines for the program were not estab- 
lished until May of 1967 so that only 
$2.6 million was allocated by OEO. Now 
we find that many of these local pro- 
grams may have to go out of business. 
They ran in 1968, on the funds appro- 
priated in 1967. They can no longer do 
so, but require new funds. The need is 
there. 

In March of 1967, I received a letter 
from Mr. Eugene Schneider, director of 
a small rural community action agency 
in Troy, Ala. In his words: 

The emergency loan program has been one 
of the best things that has happened for the 
peoples in the poverty groups in our area. 
Loans have been growth to people who 
would have suffered severely had it not 
been for the help that they have received 
from the emergency loan program. The loans 
could not be obtained from any other 
sources, 


Mr. Chairman, this is not a giveaway 
program. Loan recipients repay their 
loans with interest. What the program 
does is extend to the poorest of the poor 
the dignity of receiving credit when 
needed, credit which we, as more afflu- 
ent Americans, often take for granted. 

Last night I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing with the seven project directors. I 
was most impressed with this group and 
what they had to say. I asked some hard 
questions; and I think you will find their 
answers of great interest. Primarily, I 
wanted to know what the rate of repay- 
ment has been on these loans. Much to 
my surprise, the repayments have been 
made on time, in from 75 to 95 percent 
of all cases, depending upon the local 
program and local needs. Occasionally 
loan recipients have been late in making 
payments, but seldom have local direc- 
tors had to write off a loan as a complete 
loss. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that 
I do not believe these figures are much 
different from what normal credit in- 
stitutions experience in handling the 
average affluent American, In fact, in 
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several instances, I suspect the repay- 
ment figure is higher. 

This is more than simply a loan pro- 
gram. Often loan directors have found 
that applicants are eligible for veterans 
pension, or social security, or some form 
of public assistance. Sometimes appli- 
cants have been unemployed. Occasion- 
ally, one of these directors has been able 
to find jobs for those unemployed as well 
as provide them with a loan to meet im- 
mediate needs. All of the loan programs 
work closely with community action 
agencies. Frequently, loan recipients are 
encouraged to participate in consumer 
counseling and other service programs 
that will allow them to break the cycle 
of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I am making 
is that this program is effective in meet- 
ing the needs of poor people at little cost 
to the Government. It is one of the few 
poverty programs that results in money 
being returned to the U.S. Treasury, with 
interest. For instance, in January of this 
year, the St. Louis loan program remitted 
$278.81 in interest to the Government. 
Today, however, this national program 
is in urgent need of new funds. The 17 
local projects have loaned out most of 
their money. The credit needs of poor 
people are many, and the $2.6 million 
allocated in fiscal year 1967 needs to be 
expanded. 

Mr. Chairman, the emergency loan 
program was continued under section 
221(a) (7) of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1967. OEO can allocate 
funds for the program under title II, 
community action versatile funds. The 
need is great. The program has been ef- 
fective. 

I urge the Director of OEO to assure 
that at least $5 million in funds of the 
amount we appropriate here today for 
OEO be allocated for this program. I ask 
my colleagues in the House, many of 
whom have programs in their districts, 
to support my efforts on the floor today, 
both to continue present loan programs 
and to expand this into a truly national 
effort. 

Following is a list of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who are beneficially ef- 
fected by the Farbstein emergency small 
loan program: 

SENATORS 

Stuart Symington (Mo.) 

Edward V. Long (Mo.) 

Jacob K. Javits (N. T.) 

Lister Hill (Ala.) 

John Sparkman (Ala.) 

John G. Tower (Tex.) 

Ralph Yarborough (Tex.) 

Albert Gore (Tenn.) 

Howard H. Baker Jr. (Tenn.) 

George Murphy (Calif.) 

Thomas H. Kuchel (Calif.) 

Mike Mansfield (Mont.) 

Lee Metcalf (Mont.) 

Robert P. Griffin (Mich.) 

Harrison A. Williams Jr. (N.J.) 

Clifford P. Case (N.J.) 

Jack Miller (Iowa) 

Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Iowa) 

Edward M. Kennedy (Mass.) 

Edward W. Brooke (Mass.) 

McGovern (S. Dak.) 

Karl E. Mundt (S. Dak.) 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Frank M. Karsten (Mo.) 
Leonor K. Sullivan (Mo.) 
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Thomas B. Curtis (Mo.) 
Jack Edwards (Ala.) 

Tom Bevill (Ala.) 

William L. Dickenson (Ala.) 
O. C. Fisher (Tex.) 

Abraham Kazen Jr. (Tex.) 
Henry B. Gonzalez (Tex.) 
Robert A. Everett (Tenn.) 
John J. McFall (Calif.) 
James F. Battin (Mont.) 
John Conyers Jr. (Mich.) 
Charles C. Diggs Jr. (Mich.) 
Lucien N. Nedzi (Mich.) 
John D. Dingell (Mich.) 
Martha W. Griffiths (Mich.) 
Charles W. Sandman Jr. (N.J.) 
Neal Smith (Iowa) 
Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. (Mass.) 
John W. McCormack (Mass.) 
James A. Burke (Mass.) 

E. Y. Berry (S. Dak.) 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, on yesterday in general debate on 
this bill the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Manon], the capable 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, in a colloquoy with the 
distinguished gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. JoEtson] stated that “the bill 
before us is from the 51-member Appro- 
priations Committee and not merely 
from a subcommittee.” 

As one of the 51 members of the com- 
mittee I want it clearly understood that 
at no time or point did I ever agree to the 
many drastic reductions made in the 
funds requested by the President’s Bu- 
reau of the Budget. I do not agree to and 
have never agreed to the cut in title I 
funds for the ESEA program. There is no 
possible defense for the unwarranted re- 
ductions in cancer research, research in 
heart disease, in the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolical Diseases or 
any program of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. How can anyone attempt to justify 
reductions in Educational Improvement 
for the Handicapped or the Economic 
Opportunity program? I believe the ma- 
jority of the members of the 51-member 
committee have voted for penny wise and 
rm foolish economy. I want no part 
of it. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. COHELAN], as it would 
place this House on record as favoring 
the busing of schoolchildren from one 
area to another over the opposition of 
school boards, parents, school authori- 
ties, and those interested in real edu- 
cation. To haul little children in the ele- 
mentary grades 15 to 20 miles across 
crowded cities into a strange environ- 
ment is not in the interest of education. 

If our great public education system 
is to meet the needs of tomorrow, we 
must permit those dedicated and trained 
in the cause of education to operate our 
schools. We must reject the operation of 
our schools by Washington bureaucrats 
and sociologists. Our local school trus- 
tees, board members, principals, and su- 
perintendents are better equipped to op- 
erate our schools and provide the nec- 
essary guidance for our teachers and 
children than someone here in Wash- 
ington. Our local school authorities have 
placed into operation the freedom-of- 
choice plan which was intended by Con- 
gress. Mr. Chairman, I urge my col- 
leagues to vote down this amendment, 
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and keep in this bill the language which 
will preserve the right.of our local school 
authorities to maintain at least some 
control over our schools. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, the 
long-term cure for poverty in this Na- 
tion—and for the social dispair that leads 
to blind rioting—is education. Even in 
the short run, aside from enough jobs 
for all able-bodied men and women, 
nothing could have a more positive ef- 
fect in poverty neighborhoods than the 
conviction that school opportunities are 
rapidly improving. 

The key resource in the fight for better 
education is the teacher. Nationally, we 
are in very short supply, at least 180,000 
short. For poverty schools the situa- 
tion is desperate. Few choose to go to 
these schools, fewer are sufficiently 
trained for the special learning problems 
they will encounter and even fewer of 
the best teachers stay long enough to 
make a real difference. 

The result? Across our country, city 
school systems deteriorate year by year. 
In Detroit, inner city schools crowd 45 
children into every classroom. Last fall, 
Chicago found itself short of 300 teach- 
ers even though classes had been en- 
larged. Like most large cities, Chicago 
had to resort to uncertified, so-called 
temporary teachers just to get the 
needed “bodies.” Schooling under these 
circumstances becomes all too often a 
kind of day care operation, and a mock- 
ing disgrace in this land of “equal op- 
portunity for all.” 

In my own district in the Bronx, the 
predominantly Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
low-income schools are not only over- 
crowded but also a significant proportion 
of the classrooms are substandard by the 
board of education’s own definition. The 
most qualified teachers can be found in 
the predominantly white and affluent 
elementary schools—the least experi- 
enced, in the Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
low-income schools. 

In 1965, Congress established a pro- 
gram which has the potential to play a 
significant role in reversing the decay in 
our inner city schools—the Teacher 
Corps. 

The Corps has shown that it can at- 
tract bright college graduates to poverty 
teaching jobs—some 10,000 applications 
are now on hand—graduates who after 
a 2-year internship still want to stay in 
education. Preliminary returns from a 
questionnaire to those graduating from 
the first program this month, indicate 
that 72 percent plan careers in poverty 
teaching. 


The program was once controversial. 
But with amendments made last June, 
Republicans now say they can support it 
with enthusiasm and the National 
Education Association recommends it be 
expanded to major size. 

During its first 2 years, while it was 
on a trial run and was still controversial 
on the Hill, it was perhaps understand- 
able that the program was kept to a 
modest size. Only 1,600 members began 
in 1966 and a mere 1,150 last summer. 
But the administration requested funds 
for 1,500 this summer with forward fund- 
ing for another 1,500 in the summer of 
1969. 

Has the Congress responded? No. The 
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House Appropriations Committee has 
just reduced the administration’s already 
inadequate request for the Teacher Corps 
by more than half—the $31.2 million pro- 
posed appropriation was slashed to $15 
million. This will support less than 750 
teachers this summer. The other 9,000 
applicants willing to serve will have to 
look somewhere else. Is it any wonder 
there is such disillusionment and despair 
in our country, when even the people will- 
ing to help end the degradation in our 
cities are ignored? The action of the Ap- 
propriations Committee is yet another 
example of the fiscal and programmatic 
myopia which has struck this Congress. 

I hope that the other body will see fit 
to restore the full administration request 
for the Teacher Corps and that the full 
$31.2 million will stand in conference so 
that we may get this hardy and deserv- 
ing program off on a solid footing at last, 
and we can look forward to the day when 
it is graduating 5,000 dedicated, specially 
trained teachers to work with and for the 
disadvantaged, and end the disintegra- 
tion and failure in our inner city schools. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHIT- 
TEN] claims that the Office for Civil 
Rights has been unreasonable and—to 
use his word—‘“dictatorial” in its en- 
forcement of title VI so far as the schools 
in his district are concerned. 

In July of last year, the Civil Rights 
Commission issued a report on southern 
school desegregation which indicated 
that in the State of Mississippi, only 2.6 
percent of the Negro students were in 
desegregated schools—or to state it an- 
other way, almost 97 of every 100 Negro 
students were segregated, for the 1966- 
67 school year. 

Minimal change occurred in the 1967 
68 school year. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has re- 
ported on the results of a survey for the 
current school year which shows that 
again, Mississippi has a more massive 
and oppressive system of segregation 
than any other State in the South. Ap- 
proximately 3.9 percent of the Negro 
students in Mississippi are in schools 
which have as many as 50 percent white 
students. 

From these figures, it would seem that 
a nation committed by its Constitution 
and by specific laws to justice, to equality 
of opportunity, to an end to racial dis- 
crimination has been exceedingly patient 
with the illegal dual school systems of 
Mississippi. 

It has been a full 14 years since the 
Supreme Court declared the dual school 
system to be illegal. 

Yet, the HEW survey conducted for 
the 1967-68 school year shows that of 
199,772 Negro students, only 7,817 of 
them are in schools which have a 50 per- 
cent white enrollment—or the 3.9 per- 
cent total which I mentioned earlier. 
Other Southern States have accom- 
plished more in less time. According to 
the HEW survey, here is how the 11 
Southern States compare in the degree 
of desegregation: Mississippi, 3.9; Ala- 
bama, 5.4; South Carolina, 6.4; Louisi- 
ana, 6.7; Georgia, 9.5; North Carolina, 
16; Arkansas, 16.8; Florida, 18; Tennes- 
see, 18.4; Virginia, 20.4; Texas, 26.1. 
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Surely, there are no percentages of de- 
segregation in any of these 11 States— 
the highest showing approximately one 
out of four Negroes in a desegregated 
school—which could conceivably repre- 
sent the result of undue insistence on the 
part of the U.S. Government on com- 
pliance with the law. On the contrary, 
more than 2 million Negro students are 
still segregated in these 11 States, despite 
the thunderous protests from the South 
which might lead us to believe that more 
meaningful desegregation progress has 
been made, if we didn’t have the figure 
to prove otherwise. 

The fact is, there has not been enough 
desegregation in any Southern State, on 
a statewide basis, to justify the endless 
attacks upon title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964—the only law which has ever 
shown promise of abolishing the evils of 
the dual school system—the leading pro- 
ducer of undereducated citizens, 

The results of the HEW survey of 
school racial data in the South were 
announced in a press release issued on 
May 27, 1968. I am ineluding as part of 
my remarks the relevant part of that 
press release and the accompanying sur- 
vey data, which is a rather effective por- 
trayal of the continued defiance of the 
law in many school districts in Missis- 
sippi and throughout the South. 

I urge my colleagues to judge for 
themselves whether Mississippi has been 
treated unjustly in the efforts of the Fed- 
eral Government to secure compliance 
with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. I believe the lack of results in Mis- 
sissippi are eloquent evidence that the 
prejudices at work within the State have 
proved a more powerful force than the 
cry of the Negro citizen for his birth- 
right as an American. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Houirretp, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 18037) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, are re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any amendment? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a separate vote on the so-called Green 
of Oregon amendment to page 15 and 
the Scherle amendment to page 53. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
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demand a separate vote on the so-called 
Mink amendment to pages 14 and 15. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment on which a separate 
vote has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 14, line 24, strike out “$382,045,- 
000” and insert “$520,845,000"; and strike 
out 8367, 100,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 
505,900,000. 

On page 15, strike out line 9 and all that 
follows through the colon in line 12. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ASHBROOK) 
there were—ayes 110, noes 109. 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, is this 
teller vote going to be on the so-called 
Mink impact aid amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
it is on the amendment offered in the 
Committee of the Whole by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
amendment should be defeated on this 
teller vote, are we past the point of a 
record vote? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will answer 
that affirmatively, yes. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Speaker 
appointed as tellers Mr. Froop and Mr. 
MICHEL. 

The House divided, and the tellers re- 
ported that there were—ayes 153, noes 
128. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the so-called Green of Oregon amend- 
ment, on which a separate vote has been 
demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 15, line 18, strike out “$80,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$111,900,000", and 
on page 15 insert after line 18 the following: 
“For grants under subpart 2 of part B of the 
Education Professions Development Act 
(Public Law 90-35) $15,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 228, nays 172, not voting 33, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 210] 
YEAS—228 
Adams Ashley Bingham 
Addabbo Aspinall Blatnik 
Albert Ayres s 
Anderson, Dl. Barrett Boland 
An n. Bell Bolling 
Tenn. Bevill Bolton 
Annunzio Biester Brademas 


rry 
Betts 


Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 


Joelson 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 

K 


Collier 


Ford, Gerald R. 
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Kleppe 


Lukens Pelly Shriver 
McClory Pickle Skubitz 
McClure Pike Slack 
McCulloch Pirnie Smith, Calif, 
McEwen Poage Smith, Iowa 
McMillan Poff Smith, Okla. 
MacGregor Pool Snyder 
Mahon Price, Tex. Springer 
Mailliard Purcell Steed 
Marsh Quillen Stubblefield 
Martin Rarick Talcott 
Mathias, Calif. Reid, III Teague, Calif. 
May ifel Thomson, Wis. 
Michel Reinecke Tuck 
Miller, Ohio Rhodes, Ariz, Utt 
Mills Roberts Wampler 
Mize Roudebush Watson 
Montgomery Sandman Watts 
Morris, N. Mex. Satterfield Whalley 
Morton Saylor Whitener 
Myers Schadeberg Wiggins 
Natcher Scherle inn 
Nelsen Schneebeli Wylie 
Nichols Scott Wyman 
O'Konski Selden Zion 
Passman Shipley Zwach 

NOT VOTING—33 
Blanton Karsten Steiger, Ariz. 
Bow King, Calif. Sullivan 
Brown, Calif. Kornegay Taft 
Burton, Utah Laird Teague, Tex. 
Conable Long, La. Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards,La. Mayne Vanik 
Evins, Tenn. Meskill Watkins 
Fallon Moore Whitten 
Hansen, Idaho O'Hara, Mich. Williams, Pa. 
Holland Resnick Willis 
Jones, Mo. Scheuer Wilson, Bob 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan for, with Mr. Bow 
against. 

Mr, Vanik for, with Mr. Laird against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Burton of Utah 
against. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey for, with Mr, 
Bob Wilson against. 

Mrs. Sullivan for, with Mr. Blanton against, 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. 
Steiger of Arizona against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Williams of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Until further notice: ; 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Moore, 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Mayne. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Wat- 
kins. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Meskill. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the so-called Scherle amendment, on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 53, lines 23 and 24, strike out the 
figure “$1,873,000,000” and insert “$1,773,- 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 181, nays 220, not voting 32, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 211] 
YEAS—181 
Abbitt Andrews, Ala. Ashbrook 
Abernethy Andrews, Ashmore 
Adair N. Dak. Aspinall 
Anderson, Ill. Arends Baring 
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Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevill 
Blackburn 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson 
Bush 


Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 


Green, Oreg. 
Griffin 


Henderson 
Herlong 
Hull 


Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
King, N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landrum 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Lukens 
McClure 
McEwen 
McMillan 


Marsh 

Martin 

Mathias, Calif. 

May 

Miller, Ohio 

Mills 

Mize 

Montgomery 

Morris, N. Mex. 

Myers 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal, Ga. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Poage 
NAYS—220 


Delaney 
Dellenback 


Foley 
Ford, Gerald R. 
‘ord, 
William D. 

T 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 
Hansen, Wash, 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
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Poff 


Pool 

Price, Tex, 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rarick 
Reid, Il. 
Reifel 
Reinecke 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rivers 
Roberts 
Rogers, Fla. 
Roth 
Roudebush 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Schadeberg 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 


Hawkins 
Hays 


Hechler, W. Va. 


Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifield 


Kastenmeier 
Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kupferman 
Kyros 
Leggett 
Long, Md. 
McCarthy 


Machen 


Miller, Calif. Podell Shipley 
Minish Pollock Sisk 
Mink Price, III Slack 
Minshall Pryor Smith, Iowa 
Monagan Pucinski Smith, N.Y 
Moorhead Purcell Springer 
Morgan Quie Stafford 
Morse, Mass Railsback Staggers 
Morton Rees Stanton 
Mosher Reid, N.Y. Steiger, Wis. 
Moss Reuss Stratton 
Murphy, Il Rhodes, Pa. Stubblefield 
Murphy, N.Y. Riegle Tenzer 
Natcher Robison Tiernan 
Nedzi Rodino Tunney 
Nix Rogers, Colo. Udall 
O'Hara, Ill Ronan Van Deerlin 
O'Konski Rooney, N.Y. Vander Jagt 
Olsen Rooney, Pa. Vigorito 
O'Neill, Mass. Rosenthal Waldie 
Ottinger Rostenkowski Whalen 
Patman Roush Widnall 
Patten Roybal Wilson, 
Pelly Rumsfeld Charles H 
Pepper Ruppe Wolff 
Perkins Ryan Wright 
Philbin St Germain Wydler 
Pickle St. Onge Yates 
Pike Saylor Young 
Pirnie Schweiker Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—32 
Blanton Karsten Steiger, Ariz. 
Bow King, Calif. Sullivan 
Brown, Calif. Kornegay Taft 
Burton, Utah Laird Teague, Tex 
Conable Long, La. Thompson, N.J 
Edwards, La. Mayne Vanik 
Evins, Tenn Meskill Watkins 
Fallon Moore Williams, Pa. 
Hansen, Idaho O'Hara, Mich. Willis 
Ho! Resnick Wilson, Bob 
Jones, Mo. Scheuer 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Laird for, with Mr. O'Hara of Michigan 
against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey against. 

Mr, Steiger of Arizona for, with Mr. Vanik 
against. 

Mr. Williams of Pennsylvania for, with Mrs. 
Sullivan against. 

Mr. Burton of Utah for, with Mr. Fallon 
against. 

Mr. Blanton for, with Mr. Moore against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia against, 

Mr. Kornegay for, with Mr. Meskill against. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana for, with Mr, Taft 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Mayne. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Karsten with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Conable. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Hansen 
of Idaho. 

Mr, Resnick with Mr. Holland. 


Mr. COLLIER changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM changed his vote 
from yea“ to “nay.” 

Mr. MORTON changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. DERWINSKI changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
“e-em? and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read 
the third time. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am in its present form, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MICHEL moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to that committee to report it 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: On page 57 following line 16, insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 412. Excluding expenditures from the 
social security and United States Soldiers’ 
Home trust funds and Railroad Retirement 
Act military service credits payments, money 
appropriated in this Act shall be available 
for expenditure in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, only to the extent that ex- 
penditure thereof shall not result in the net 
aggregate expenditure of Federal funds by 
all agencies provided for herein beyond $16,- 
819,277,000.” 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YATES. If the previous question 
on the motion to recommit is voted down, 
will an amendment to the motion to re- 
commit be in order? 

The SPEAKER. The motion to recom- 
mit would be open to amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. If the motion to recom- 
mit is voted down, would it be in order 
to offer an appropriate amendment to 
restore funds for the children in under- 
privileged districts? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot pass 
on that question at this time. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. HALLECK. Is it not true that un- 
der the rules a motion to recommit, un- 
der the long-established precedents of 
the House of Representatives, shall go 
to the ranking member on the minority 
side of the committee involved? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has rec- 
ognized and complied with that custom 
and practice in recognizing the gentle- 
man from Illinois on the motion to re- 
commit. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Is it not also true that 
for one to qualify to amend a motion to 
recommit, one would also have to be op- 
posed to the bill? 

The SPEAKER. At that stage, should 
it develop, not necessarily. 

The question is on ordering the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 275, nays 126, not voting 32, 
as follows: 


1968 


[Roll No. 212] 
YEAS—275 


Jones, Ala. 


Montgomery 
Morse, Mass. 
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Daniels Hechler, W. Va. Patten 
Dawson Helstoski Pepper 
Dent Hicks Perkins 
Holifield Philbin 
Dingell Howard Podell 
Donohue Irwin Price, Til. 
Dow Jacobs Pucinski 
Dulski Joelson Rees 
Eckhardt Johnson, Calif. Reuss 
Edwards, Calif. Karth Rhodes, Pa. 
Ellberg Kastenmeier Rodino 
Evans, Colo. Kelly Ronan 
‘bstein Kluczynski Rosenthal 
Feighan Kyros Rostenkowski 
Foley Roush 
rd, McCarthy Roybal 
William D. Ryan 
Macdonald, St Germain 
Friedel Mass. St. Onge 
Fulton, Tenn, Machen Shipley 
Madden Sisk 
Giaimo Matsunaga Staggers 
Gibbons Meeds Tenzer 
Gilbert Miller, Calif, Tiernan 
Gonzalez Minish Tunney 
Gray Mink Udall 
Green, Oreg. Moorhead Van Deerlin 
Green, Pa. Morgan Vander Jagt 
Griffiths Moss Waldie 
Gude Murphy, III Wilson, 
Hal Murphy, N.Y. Charles H. 
Hamilton Nedzi 
Hanley Nix Yates 
Hanna O'Hara, III Zablocki 
Hansen, Wash. Olsen 
Hathaway O'Neill. Mass. 
Hawkins Ottinger 
NOT VOTING—32 
Bianton Karsten Steiger, Ariz. 
* King, Calif. Sullivan 
Brown, Calif. Kornegay Taft 
Burton, Utah Laird Teague, Tex. 
Conable Long, La Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, La. Mayne Vanik 
Evins, Tenn. Meskill Watkins 
Fallon Moore Williams, Pa. 
Hansen, Idaho O'Hara, Mich. Willis 
Holland ick Wilson, Bob 
Jones, Mo. Scheuer 


So the previous question was ordered. 

Mr. BARING, Mr. NATCHER, Mr. 
REID of New York, Mr. BELL, Mr. KUP- 
FERMAN, and Mr. BUTTON changed 
their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. OLSEN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion to 
recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material, on the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE TO PAY OUT OF 
THE CONTINGENT FUND OF THE 
HOUSE 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up House Resolution 1229 and ask unani- 
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mous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 1229 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives may pay out of the con- 
tingent fund of the House, as an advance to 
be repaid from applicable appropriations in 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1968, whenever such bill is enacted into 
law, for the purpose of paying salaries for 
the month of June, 1968, of those officers and 
employees whose salaries are disbursed by 
the Clerk, to the extent that applicable ap- 
propriations, funds, and allowances are not 
sufficient to pay such salaries. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the distinguished 
gentleman please explain to the Members 
why we should bring this resolution up 
for the pay of those in the Office of the 
Clerk of the House under emergency cir- 
cumstances, if indeed this hour of the 
night is considered an emergency? 

Mr. BURLESON. Under our pay sys- 
tem, the salaries of our employees for the 
month of June are payable on Friday 
next; that is, day after tomorrow. 

The House of Representatives pays its 
employees once a month, as of the last 
day of the month. In this instance, until 
the second supplemental appropriation 
bill which just passed the other body this 
afternoon, and must still clear confer- 
ence, is concluded, there will not be suffl- 
cient funds available to meet all the pay- 
rolls day after tomorrow. That bill carries 
supplemental salary funds, but it now 
seems unlikely that it will be signed in 
time to pay our employees on Friday. The 
proposition is to temporarily borrow from 
the contingency fund to pay salaries of 
the employees of the House on schedule. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I take it that 
the fund is depleted; hence this emer- 
gency action of the borrowing against the 
future or anent the time the supple- 
mental is signed into law. 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct; ex- 
cept it is a temporary borrowing from 
the contingency fund, which does have 
the money. It will be restored just as 
soon as the second supplemental funds 
are available, which should be shortly, I 
would expect. 

Mr. HALL. And the amount would, of 
course, vary depending on how much it 
takes until the supplemental appropria- 
tion comes in? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Does the gentleman have 
an estimate, Mr. Speaker, as to how much 
we would be borrowing? 

Mr. BURLESON. In the approximate 
sum of $2 million. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, do I infer 
from the enlightening remarks—which I 
appreciate—just made by the gentleman 
from Texas that it is all these other 
things that we have authorized that have 
gotten the Clerk of the House in the hole 
for his fund to pay employees of the 
House? 

Mr. BURLESON. In this particular 
fund, that is true; that is, the Clerk does 
have sufficient cash funds in the con- 
tigency fund, as I have just mentioned, 
which, if transferred to the salary items, 
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will take care of the temporary shortfall 
until the pay supplementals, which the 
House has already approved, are en- 
acted. So there is no additional appro- 
priation involved in this resolution; no 
additional expenditure. It is merely a 
temporary situation that will be com- 
pletely resolved and restored when the 
supplementals are enacted. 

Mr. HALL. Would the increase in pay 
have had an effect on this—that is, the 
increase for last October? Would that 
have anything to do with it, because Iam 
sure the executive pay raise and that 
paid the Speaker and the President of 
the Senate has nothing to do with it, be- 
cause that does not become effective and 
is not earned until after July 1. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. BURLESON. That is quite correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, what period 
of time does the resolution cover? 

Mr. BURLESON. It will be just for this 
month of June or until the supplemental 
comes in, which, as I understand, the 
other body passed just this afternoon. 
I understand the conferees have not been 
appointed, and they could not meet be- 
fore tomorrow or the next day, I assume, 
so we cannot expect anything to develop 
in time to meet payrolls on schedule. 

Mr. GROSS. But if something holds 
up the supplemental appropriation bill 
for another month, we then will have to 
pass another extending resolution? 

Mr. BURLESON. We would, or I 
should say we would have to probably 
do something to take care of the con- 
tingency fund requirements. 

Mr. GROSS. It would be a sizable one, 
with the automatic pay increase effec- 
tive the first of July, would it not? 

Mr. BURLESON. I would assume, just 
offhand calculating it, that if this was 
not done and if this should happen to 
occur, which we would not anticipate, 
we probably would have to ask for an- 
other extension or transfer or supple- 
‘mental in the neighborhood of $3 mil- 
lion. Of course, I should add that if the 
general continuing resolution, which I 
believe may come up tomorrow, would 
take care of the salaries for July, but 
the contingency fund from which we 
now propose to borrow would likely need 
to be supplemented or repaid in some 
manner. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, with the gen- 
tleman’s explanation and assurance 
there is nothing unusual in this request, 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
tabi motion to reconsider was laid on the 

2. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of asking the distinguished majority 
leader the program for the remainder of 
this week and any guidelines he might 
be able to give us for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the inquiry of the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, we will not have any fur- 
ther legislative business tonight. 

Tomorrow we are adding to the pro- 
gram House Joint Resolution 1368, con- 
tinuing appropriations for fiscal year 
1969, and two resolutions from the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, provid- 
ing additional funds for the Committee 
on Agriculture and additional funds for 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

We will also go on with the program 
and will consider the legislative branch 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1969. 
This will be followed by the Natural Gas 
Pipeline Safety Act of 1968, which will 
be considered under an open rule with 
3 hours of debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee substitute for the 
purpose of amendment. 

If we do not finish consideration of 
the pipeline safety bill tomorrow we will 
put it over for final action following con- 
sideration of the Department of Trans- 
portation appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1969, which bill will be called up 
on Tuesday of next week. 

There will be no other legislation this 
week. Bills previously scheduled, includ- 
ing the Highway Act, on which a rule 
has not been granted, and a couple of 
others, will not be called up. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In other 
words, there will be no business on Fri- 
day, and the House will not meet? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And it is an- 
ticipated that in all likelihood we can- 
not finish more than general debate on 
the pipelines safety bill tomorrow, which 
will mean it will go over to follow the 
Department of Transportation appro- 
priation bill for fiscal year 1969 on next 
Tuesday. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. At least I 
am led to believe there is considerable 
controversy on the pipelines safety bill, 
so if it is not finished on Tuesday next 
we should expect to finish it on Wednes- 
day next; is that correct? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What has happened to 
the legislative branch appropriation 
bill? 

Mr. ALBERT. It will be the order of 
business following the additions to the 
program I announced for tomorrow: the 
continuing resolution and two resolu- 
tions from the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. Then the legislative branch 
appropriation bill will be considered to- 
morrow. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, may we presume we 
will have the usual schedule of the Con- 
sent Calendar and suspensions on Mon- 
day 5 the Private Calendar on Tuesday 
nex 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield; yes. 


DURO MANUFACTURING CO., FOL- 
CROFT, PA., RECEIVES SUBCON- 
TRACTOR OF THE YEAR AWARD 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has performed an outstanding job 
in recognizing and encouraging the ef- 
forts of our Nation’s subcontractors. 
Perhaps we too often fail to acknowledge 
the important contributions made to our 
competitive free enterprise system by 
these subcontractors. 

I personally feel it quite fitting that 
the Small Business Administration 
praise this contribution of America’s 
small business community. Although I 
was unable to attend the ceremonies in 
Folcroft, Pa., where SBA Administrator 
Robert C. Moot presented the Subcon- 
tractor of the Year Award for the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Area to Duro Manufactur- 
ing Co., I extend my own personal con- 
gratulations and place Administrator 
Moot’s remarks at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REMARKS BY ROBERT C. MOOT, ADMINISTRATOR, 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION SUBCON- 
TRACTOR OF THE YEAR AWARD JUNE 18, 1968, 
FOR MIDDLE ATLANTIC AREA TO DURO MANU- 
FACTURING CO., FOLCROFT, PA. 

I wish we had a better word than sub- 
contractor to identify the businssman who 
helps fill the needs of other businessmen. 
It isn't that there is anything wrong with 
the word, except that it somehow gives the 
impression that the subcontractor is playing 
second fiddle. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. 

I find it hard to conceive of our modern 
society without subcontractors. We have to 
go back to Indian days—and the few re- 
maining individual craftsmen we find to- 
day—for a society that can do without its 
subcontractors, The Indian was at once the 
producer, the processor, and the consumer. 
He could trap his animal, eat the meat, tan 
the skin, and use the remains for bait. He 
soon became the supplier for the trading 
posts who engaged him to gather pelts, make 
pottery and rugs, and supply other goods. 
The women of the Indian tribes in turn be- 
came the subcontractors, 

Today we literally could not carry on 
without subcontractors. Our needs are so 
great and so complex that hardly a single 
company, figuratively, could cut the trees, 
season the wood, make the shingles, and 
build houses. 

Each company plays only its own role, 
and passes on to others those tasks which 
are their specialties, which make our fluid, 
booming economy possible. 

Big business could not exist at all with- 
out its distributors, its suppliers; and con- 
versely, small business could not exist with- 
out big business. The mutual dependence 
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of large and small business has been taken 
for granted so long that hardly anyone 
really thinks about its importance. Their 
goals do not conflict. They are partners in 
the national enterprise of production and 
distribution of goods. 

I was a little awed recently to learn the 
number of suppliers, all in effect sub-con- 
tractors, who supply goods and services to 
our largest automobile company. General 
Motors. In 1966 GM had 36,000 suppliers, 
paying out 47 cents of every sales dollar 
to its suppliers, a total of $9.5 billion. 

I was even more impressed when I saw 
the total for General Electric, which is help- 
ing us today to honor one of its subcon- 
tractors, GE, we found, has 48,000 suppliers. 
On sales of nearly $8 billion last year, nearly 
half went to subcontractors, and about half 
of that to small business as we define it. 

So we find there is nothing either small, or 
sub, in subcontracting. 

And there is much more in subcontracting 
than just supplying a component or a serv- 
ice. Technological progress creates new sup- 
pliers, new subcontractors. This is a two-way 
street. Large companies have no exclusive 
ability to develop new products or processes. 
New products, new methods, stream from 
both small and large business and the ex- 
change mutually benefits both as well as the 
national economy and the public. James 
Roche, GM president, recently paid tribute 
to its many small subcontractors, making the 
point that about half of its suppliers were 
firms with fewer than 50 employees, and 
that they had been the source of great in- 
genuity, and creativeness, as well as display- 
ing quality, reliability and performance, The 
GM example or the GE example are typical 
of the operations in an overwhelming num- 
ber of big business in the nation. 

As you can imagine, the task of selecting 
outstanding area subcontractors from among 
hundreds of thousands was indeed a formi- 
dable task. 

Obviously, we could not possibly do all the 
screening ourselves, and we have had to rely 
to some extent on the people who know the 
subcontractors best, the prime contractors 
who call upon other firms to meet their 
needs, especially in government procure- 
ment. 

Why pick outstanding area subcontractors? 
First, we want to know who our champions 
are. Second, it is altogether fitting we should 

the firms which do so much to 
make the private enterprise system work 
more successfully. Not least, we at the Small 
Business Administration go to school on 
these topnotch firms. We learn ever more 
about what makes a subcontractor a better, 
more successful businessman. We learn how 
to bring more small businesses into the po- 
tentially profitable field of subcontracting. 
We learn how to do better our job, how to 
help small business. 

This knowledge is especially important to 
us and the five million small businesses in 
America, with the steady growth of govern- 
ment buying, not only on the federal level, 
on the state and local levels as well. I might 
add parenthetically that the state and local 
level procurement is already close to sur- 
passing federal buying and in a few years 
will far exceed it. And small business has 
great opportunities to take part. We want to 
do whatever we can to help—in financial 
assistance, in helping small companies find 
and qualify for government contracts, and 
assisting them through what sometimes 
seems the impenetrable thickets of legal and 
bureaucratic obstacles. 

And so, we have at long last singled out 
one firm which we think epitomizes the 
outstanding small subcontractor in this great 
Middle Atlantic Area of the Nation, and 
which has shown how successful such a firm 
can be, not only in material success but in 
recognition among its peers. 

Our honored firm today has a story book 
kind of record and evaluation, It could al- 
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most be a textbook on how to excel and how 
to do it profitably. 

Started in 1936, this company has less than 
half a hundred employees today. They make 
precision parts. They operate profitably. 
That's the story simply. 

Words of their nomination tell the story 
eloquently. I quote portions: 

“Sharpened by three decades of dedica- 


tion . they insist on thorough analysis 
of a job. . they anticipate problems 
brilliantly. 


“They act not as a vendor, but as a partner. 
They become emotionally and physically in- 
volved in each program. ... they earn un- 
precedented praise from their customers. 

“They show strict adherence to quality 
standards. 

“They impart to their employees a sense of 
the special stimulation they feel in meeting 
the exacting demands of crucial assignments 
in some of the nation’s most complex and 
sophisticated defense systems. 

“They have high caliber personnel which 
gives the firm great expertise and the ver- 
Satility to meet the changing demands of 
the aerospace business. They have a record 
of re-design suggestions that has saved sig- 
nificant amounts of money for the taxpayer.” 

Beating deadlines is old hat to them. They 
are noted for their ability to respond swiftly, 
no matter how complex the demands. 

Another thing which has earned them to- 
day’s high honor, and which I am sure will 
delight you as much as it does me, is that 
they have a company president who avoids 
unnecessary paperwork, committees, and use- 
less reports, and who follows each job to in- 
sure delivery on schedule as well as supply- 
ing progress data to the customer. 

So skilled is the company in handling new 
problems of re-entry vehicles and space sys- 
tems programs, they have won the accolade 
of being frequently recommended by their 
competitors for particularly difficult jobs. 
They have always welcomed such challenges. 

Their records prove they have won their 
way by submitting low competitive bids. 
They ask for no favors and get none. They 
don’t bid too low and cry later. Their cost 
breakdowns are reputed to be models for 
other subcontractors to study. 

They consistently operate within targeted 
costs and have gone beyond to find ways to 
lower these costs even more. 

Their dependability is a byword in the 
aerospace business. They are obviously de- 
pendable. They are as obviously stimulated 
by the challenge of their work and the im- 
portance of their efforts to further national 
security. Their enthusiasm is contagious, not 
only for their plant, but for their people, and 
their commitment. 

The list of the firms for which they do work 
reads like a Who's Who of American Busi- 
ness—GE, Boeing, Philco, RCA, Univac, Ben- 
dix, and dozens of others. 

They have won repeated commendations 
from contractors and the Air Force for their 
brilliant performance and versatility. 

They have made a profit every year they 
have been in business, testimony to their 
management—and they have the finest pos- 
sible credit rating and standing with the fi- 
nancial community. 

They practice equal employment oppor- 
tunity and did so long before it was fashion- 
able. 

They are among other things a great com- 
munity asset—supporting as they do youth 
activities—the police department, local hos- 
pitals and other local activities. 

They have, and I do not gild this lily, con- 
fidence, competence, and courage. 

As one of their customers put it in one 
brief sentence, “they have class and con- 
science.” 

They are what private enterprise is all 
about in its best sense, and one firm can 
hardly need more to justify this honor which 
they receive today. 
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President Johnson in proclaiming this 
year’s Small Business Week, said the United 
States has the strongest, most dynamic econ- 
omy in man’s history. . . created by use of 
the system of free competitive enterprise. 

He added “Throughout the development of 
our dynamic market place, the Small Busi- 
nesses of America have been the building 
blocks of our economic structure. The crea- 
tive abilities and diversified commercial ef- 
forts of Small Businessmen have fostered the 
innovative genius that has always been the 
hallmark of American progress.“ 

Creative, diversified, innovative—all of 
these great attributes of small business are 
present in this fine company today. 

Therefore it is with the greatest pleasure 
that I present to you, Mr. Osterheldt, as pres- 
ident of the Duro Manufacturing Company, 
the Small Business Administration Award of 
Small Business Subcontractor of the Year of 
the Middle Atlantic Area. 


THE URBAN INSURANCE PROBLEM 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, as most 
of the Members know, the Banking and 
Currency Committee of which I am a 
member has just finished its work on 
one of the most significant housing bills 
ever to be presented to the Congress. We, 
on the committee, feel justifiably proud 
of our work and sincerely hope that the 
Members of the House will give thought- 
ful and positive consideration to its pas- 
sage. 

One of my interests in the housing bill 
concerns title X, the urban insurance 
program. This title deals with the press- 
ing problem of availability of property 
insurance in our inner city areas. The 
unavailability of property insurance 
generates awesome hardships, particu- 
larly for small businessmen. An insur- 
ance policy is the key to obtaining 
improvement or expansion loans. It is 
an essential element of security to small 
businessmen who invest such huge pro- 
portions of their capital and assume pro- 
portionately higher financial risks in 
the operation of their businesses. 

Title X strikes at two of these insur- 
ance problems. First is the unwillingness 
of the insurance industry to insure in 
riot-prone areas because they are unable 
to spread their risks through the pur- 
chase of reinsurance. The reinsurers are 
no longer willing to provide riot rein- 
surance. Title X removes this obstacle 
by making available to the industry riot 
reinsurance through a sound Federal 
program. 

The second problem stems from the 
nefarious practice of many insurers in 
“red lining” or “blacking out” whole geo- 
graphical areas in the inner cities refus- 
ing to make any property insurance 
available at all. Title X of the bill re- 
quires that as a condition to participa- 
tion in the Federal reinsurance scheme 
that the industry must participate in a 
plan to make essential property insur- 
ance available in the inner city areas. 
These plans are called FAIR plans. If an 
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insurance company fails or refuses to 
participate in the FAIR plans, it forfeits 
its right to the much-needed riot rein- 
surance. 

I wholeheartedly concurred in the 
urban insurance title and vigorously sup- 
ported it. However, I was disappointed in 
that it did not deal with an equally seri- 
ous deterrent to the growth of small 
business in the inner city area. I refer, 
Mr. Speaker, to the problem of unavail- 
ability of crime lines insurance at a pre- 
mium rate commensurate with the pol- 
icyholders’ ability to pay. 

I offered several amendments to the 
bill which would have made crime lines 
insurance a specific part of the FAIR 
plans. My amendments also called for a 
plan of direct Federal writing of such 
insurance when it was not available in 
the private market at reasonable rates. 

While they were not adopted, the com- 
mittee gave its assurance that insurance 
against arson, robbery, and holdup was 
intended to be part of the FAIR plans. 
I understand that the committee report 
will reflect this intent. 

While my program for direct writing 
of crime lines was not incorporated in 
the insurance title, the SBA is in the 
process of studying the possibilities of a 
crime insurance program pursuant to 
H.R. 5584 which I sponsored last year. I 
hope that the recommendations and re- 
port of the SBA will be ready soon so 
that we may act soon. 

I insert two articles from the Chicago 
Sun Times. The first is an editorial 
which appeared on June 18, 1968, and 
the second is a news story written on 
June 21, 1968. Both articles deal with 
the insurance problems in the Chicago 
area and may serve to acquaint the 
Members with the urgent problem of 
urban insurance. 

The articles follow: 

From the Chicago (Il.) Sun-Times, 
June 18, 1968] 
A PLAN To HELP RIOT AREAS 

Among the hundreds of small businesses 
knocked out during the April riots in Chi- 
cago were 32 drug stores which were com- 
pletely looted or burned. All but one, which 
is in the process of , are still 
closed. Those owners that would or could 
start up again cannot do so because they 
cannot obtain insurance. 

These drug stores are cited as a typical 
example of all business in riot-torn areas, 
here or in other cities. 

Even the U.S. Small Business Loan Ad- 
ministration cannot arrange a comeback 
through a loan without insurance, 

Insurance companies cannot absorb the 
catastrophic and unpredictable losses that 
result from civil insurrection. Rates already 
are being pushed upward. Unless some stab- 
ilizing plan is adopted to make insurance 
in slum areas possible, vast areas of cities 
could remain economic wastelands. 

Recognizing the problem, President John- 
son several months ago established a com- 
mittee chairmaned by Gov. Hughes of New 
Jersey to find a way out of the dilemma. The 
committee recommended broad action. 

States would require insurance companies 
to set up pools to spread the risk of insur- 
ing in ghetto areas. (New York has already 
done this.) Applications for insurance would 
be judged on individual merits (soundness 
of property to be insured, etc.) rather than 
on location in a slum area. 

The federal government would, in addi- 
tion, set up a system of reinsurance to pro- 
tect participating companies ‘against cata- 
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strophic riot losses. A federal pool would be 
set up to which companies would pay part 
of their regular premiums. The first year it 
is estimated the pool would total $70,000,000 
which is the amount of riot insured losses in 
1967. 

In event of a riot, companies would first 
pay out a portion of the loss from their own 
funds, Next the federal pool would be drawn 
upon. If losses exceeded this, states would 
be required to pay a prescribed amount on 
the basis that states have responsibility for 
maintaining order, If the losses went beyond 
this, funds up to $150,000,000 could be bor- 
rowed from the U.S. Treasury to be repaid 
from future reinsurance premiums. 

The attractiveness of the plan lies espe- 
cially in its general reliance on the principles 
of insurance to cover possible catastrophic 
losses from urban outbreaks. The govern- 
ment would provide a machinery that the 
insurance industry cannot set up but which 
would be fueled by insurance premiums and 
not government money. Unless the plan is 
adopted the insurance companies may find 
it necessary to raise rates to levels that would 
hurt all business. 

The plan has been incorporated in the Na- 
tional Housing Bill which has been passed by 
the Senate. The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee has been holding closed 
meetings on it for the past several days and 
is expected to conclude them this week. We 
recommend the plan to the committee mem- 
bers, and particularly to Rep. Frank Annun- 
zio (D-Il.) whose district includes vast areas 
it would help. 

The plan also needs action by the Illinois 
Legislature and we urge its members to do 
everything that is necessary to put it into 
effect when they meet again next month. 


[From the Chicago (II.) Sun Times, June 
21, 1968] 
L. B. J. CALLS FoR SPEED ON House BILL To 
Spur Low-Income HOUSING 


WasHINGTON.—President Johnson urged 
prompt approval of a housing bill completed 
Thursday by the House Banking Committee. 

He said the measure would increase the 
rate of new low-income housing by 10 times, 
compared to existing government programs. 

If the bill is cleared by the Rules Commit- 
tee early next week, House leaders have ten- 
tatively scheduled a floor vote next Thursday. 

The Banking Committee recommendation 
includes a comprehensive riot damage insur- 
ance system backed by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Rep. Frank Annunzio, a Chicago Democrat 
on the committee succeeded in having the 
proposed insurance plan for small business- 
men in ghetto neighborhoods include specific 
protection against robbery and arson as well 
as other property damage. 

WAY PAVED EARLIER 


Last year the House approved Annunzio’s 
measure directing the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to look into various plans for 
federally guaranteed insurance against bur- 
glary, theft, and other crimes against small 
businesses in the inner city. 

Committee Chairman Wright Patman, (D- 
Tex.) , reportedly objected to Annunzio’s pro- 
posal that the proposed measure be extended 
to major crimes other than arson and 
burglary. Patman agreed, however, that the 
SBA should be prodded to complete its study. 


FLOOD OF LETTERS 


Annunzio said he has been flooded with 
letters from businessmen complaining that 
landlords won't lease stores, banks won't loan 
money, and wholesalers won't extend credit 
to businesses in high-risk areas where insur- 
ance policies have been canceled. 

Under the program adopted by the com- 
mittee, the states would require that insur- 
ance companies pool the risk of insuring 
businesses in ghetto neighborhoods. In addi- 
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tion, the federal government would back a 
re-insurance system in the event of cata- 
strophic riot losses. Losses would be shared by 
the insurance companies and the federal 
pool. The federal agency would also have 
further borrowing power from the U.S. Treas- 
ury. 


NATION’S CRIME CRISIS 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
ported the anticrime bill when it was 
on the floor of the House on June 6, 
1968. This bill contains a moderate gun 
control section. 

I sincerely believe that there are 
enough laws on the books to stop what 
is going on in America today—the burn- 
ing, looting, rioting, and murdering— 
if they are properly and speedily en- 
forced. 

The Constitution gives every law-abid- 
ing citizen the right to bear arms, and 
we must protect this privilege. I do not 
feel that legislation can be drawn to pre- 
vent the illegal use of a gun. 

Let’s put the responsibility for what’s 
been happening in America where it be- 
longs. 

The administration in the White 
House has not dealt firmly with the law 
violators. Those in high offices have re- 
fused to have the laws of this land en- 
forced. The administration must put its 
foot down firmly and bring this violence, 
this burning, this looting, this murdering, 
to a screeching halt. 

The President of the United States 
goes on television and calls on the Con- 
gress to act. This is a deliberate attempt, 
in my opinion, to evade and shirk the 
issue at hand. He cannot place the re- 
sponsibility on the Congress of the 
United States. It is in his hands, and 
he has consistently failed to enforce the 
laws of this land. 

Now the President is calling for an- 
other gun law and at the same time lets 
law and order break down by refusing to 
enforce the statutes already on the 
books. 

I do not feel that additional gun legis- 
lation at this time is the answer, rather 
it is the enforcement of existing laws. 

The present Attorney General should 
resign or be fired. His office is a sham, 
without direction from the top. The 
President still refuses to call on the U.S. 
Attorney General for bold and positive 
action. 

As I said once before on the floor of 
this House, it sickens me as an Ameri- 
can and as a Member of this House when 
the U.S. Attorney General refuses to 
carry out the duties of his office. It wor- 
ries me and deeply concerns me as to 
what is happening to my country. It is 
not all right to murder, to burn, to steal, 
to destroy. There are laws on the books 
to stop this now, not tomorrow, not next 
week, but this very moment, and they 
must be enforced. 

The recent happenings in our own Na- 
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tion’s Capital are prime examples of the 
deterioration of authority in our great 
country. If the present administration 
had the fortitude to face the issues that 
confront us today in a mature and au- 
thoritative manner, using the legislative 
implements at their command to deal 
with our agitators, draft-card burners, 
rioters, flag desecrators, and anyone par- 
ticipating in un-American activities; and 
if they would, as Teddy Roosevelt said, 
“Speak softly, and carry a big stick,” 
then the present trend in America would 
be reversed. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, U.S. SENATOR, A MAN 
FOR TWO SEASONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. PRICE 
of Illinois). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
LMr. Carey] is recognized for 60 minutes. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
Record in order to pay tribute to the 
junior Senator from New York, the late 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time this evening, joining with my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Representative 
EDWARD Botanp, of Massachusetts, as a 
friend of the late Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY, to pay fitting tribute to his memory. 
We are indeed gratified that so many 
Members have indicated their desire to 
participate in this moment of tribute. A 
great many messages and a great many 
words and a great many sentiments are 
being properly expressed by the Members 
of this House in fitting tribute to the 
memory of this late and great American 
who has gone to his eternal reward. 

Mr. Speaker, Thomas More, the great 
lawyer-saint, is known as a “man for all 
seasons.” In his lifetime, he gave his life 
in defense of principle, standing as one 
man the wicked use of power. 
It is too early to describe the full impact 
on history of the life of my beloved 
friend, Rosert F. KENNEDY. But while our 
memory is fresh in recollection, it is ap- 
propriate that we record the impression 
he made on all of us who knew him. 
Nothing maudlin, nothing sombre should 
be said in his memory. Like Thomas 
More, he did not permit sorrow and 
grief to distract him or deter him from 
his course of action. He knew sorrow and 
he felt deeply grieved at the loss of his 
brothers and his sister and his contem- 
poraries in war, but he would not afford 
himself the comfort he gave so willingly 
to others. 

The premature age lines engraved in 
his face and around his eyes were there 
because he had seen in his two-score 
years far too much of hungry children 
and wounded men and scarred poor peo- 
ple and misery without reason in both 
war and peace. These impressions, these 
forces were driven more than skin deep. 
They motivated him, drove him, com- 
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pelled him to use all he had, all he was, 
and all he is to change the course of the 
world in which he lived. As Thomas 
More was a “man for all seasons” who 
stood against the injustice of his time, 
ROBERT KENNEDY was, and is, a young 
man—a man of two seasons—spring and 
summer. He was, and is, a symbol of 
youth and growth and change and com- 
ing to life. He could cope with the un- 
leashed furies of passion and hatred be- 
cause he had a supernatural quality of 
understanding, the same quality given to 
all men in their souls. He used this deep 
understanding as a revetment. He gaged 
the force and drift of the raging torrent 
of dissent, disbelief and disorder. He 
sought to transform these forces as a 
dam tames a river into a power for 
change for good for betterment. 

The springtime of ROBERT KENNEDY, 
like any springtime, was in turn stormy 
and serene. I have seen him storm and 
look and think darkly about falsity and 
prejudice, dishonesty, and hatred. Then 
without warning he would defuse the 
tension with a boy’s laughter. He was 
fond of quoting the Greeks; I sometimes 
suspected that some of his own original 
observations were attributed to Greeks 
who never were because he loved to use 
the ancient to tease the modern. As the 
breezes of spring tease the earth and 
call forth its best growth, so did ROBERT 
KENNEDY dare his generation to stir it- 
self from serenity, to grow strong, to 
stand tall. Let it be remembered that 
whatever he dared men to do he was 
willing to do himself despite the risk 
involved. 

Some thought him reckless because 
he climbed an unscaled mountain, swam 
a river live with Piranha, or rode the 
rapids in a frail shell. He did these things 
because he knew they could be done and 
they were meant to be done in the di- 
vine order by which man prevails over 
nature. In this way he shaped his own 
nature, his character, his will, and the 
lives of those in the world around him. 
In this way he prepared himself to reach 
the high places of leadership to work 
against the tide of indifference and to 
navigate through the shoals of negati- 
vism. To think of ROBERT KENNEDY in 
the abstract in symbolism of spring and 
summer is perhaps paradoxical. The ab- 
stract belongs in memoirs written by a 
man himself. Realities better describe 
a man as others knew him. I knew Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY as a very real person. 
Vividly I recall his visit in a school for 
deaf children—all kinds of deaf chil- 
dren—infants and Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans and palsied-deaf children. He 
coddled them and joshed them and 
poked them until their embarrassment 
turned to joy and delight because they 
sensed a bond, a sensitivity, a kinship. 
Among the aged and infirm, the with- 
drawn and weathered people of an old 
folks home I saw cataracts of boredom 
fall away and eyes turn bright as the en- 
feebled were enthused by his gentle 
touch. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was at his best when 
nameless and faceless people tried to 
taunt him from their safe refuge in a 
milling crowd. I have seen him turn 
scorn into laughter, hurt into humor, 
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and stupidity into stimulation, and what 
he could do in a crowd he had done in 
the great centers of the world—in Japan, 
in South America, in Africa, and in Eur- 
ope. And if he was at his best in a crowd, 
he was most beloved on those all too rare 
occasions when he could permit him- 
self the privacy of friends and family. 

Anyone who ever knew the ROBERT 
KENNEDY Of Hickory Hill had to believe 
that the fate of future generations could 
be well entrusted to his hands. Seeing 
him among his children and other chil- 
dren who gathered around him in his 
home inspired the belief that all he was 
doing, all he was saying, all he was giving 
was for one purpose. He wanted to make 
this world one great summertime for 
these children and tomorrow’s children. 
He sought the kind of world—of longer 
sunny days and warm and restful nights 
in which children can best laugh and 
play and grow and rest. He liked both to 
lead children to try harder, and at the 
same time to protect them from harm. 
I recall a summer weekend on a Long 
Island bay when he and Ethel Kennedy 
were showing our children and the chil- 
dren of our neighbors their “Hyannis- 
port technique” in water skiing and sla- 
lom. Some of the children who could 
hardly swim did not give up until they 
could learn to ski like Bobby; and, in fact, 
shamed their mothers and fathers until 
we all became water skiers with groans 
and splashes and backaches. But while 
he inspired the children he was careful 
to caution his that where there were 
several areas of shallow depth to be 
avoided by novices for fear of injury to 
a child. 

I noticed this at other times in motor- 
cades, at rallies. He always looked for 
the small child who was being pushed or 
nearly trampled and often pulled the 
little one to him for protection. 

Toward the end of spring and before 
the summertime this year, ROBERT KEN- 
NED had to leave the children—his chil- 
dren and all of our children. Now it is 
up to us to protect them from harm and 
save them for the summertime as he 
would have done—this man of two sea- 
sons who did not live through the 
autumn and winter of life. He lives in 
these children, and this we must not 
doubt. 

We saw the Kennedy children at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral offering gifts at the 
altar before which ROBERT KENNEDY, in 
repose, had made his final offering. We 
saw young Joseph Kennedy walk through 
the train of glory and passing from his 
springtime to summertime, from young 
child of his father to the young manhood 
as his father would have wished. We 
know from these signs that the life and 
time and seasons of ROBERT KENNEDY 
will go on. ROBERT F. KENNEDY lived in 
the springtime of vision and prepared for 
the summer of change, growth, and frui- 
tion. Through the seasons before us in 
tribute to his memory we can no longer 
be content to rest and await the equinox. 
Before we make, as he has made, the 
long day’s journey to Arlington, we must 
call forth the light of love for all man- 
kind and end the darkness. This is our 
vigil. If one man in two seasons of life 
proved, as he proved, that there can be 
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an end to war and hunger and hatred 
and fear, then all of us who live must no 
longer be in doubt. The seeds of under- 
standing which he planted among so 
many people and in so many places are 
for all of us to harvest. The “guns of 
August” can be silenced if we will hear 
his call for peace. 

As his brother, Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
has said, There is no need for anyone 
to enlarge the memory of ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY to make him more than he was in 
life, a decent man. 

At the same time, as he never stopped 
learning, we must take care that the im- 
portant things he taught us will never 
be diminished. Carl Kaysen has said that 
Rosert KENNEDY was “infinitely edu- 
cable.” Thankfully we have the time to 
learn from him and thus to educate our 
children and be ourselves more educable. 
Frank Mankiewicz expresses this best 
when he wrote the following: 

He was one of those rare men whose edu- 
cation continues after adulthood. He was 
learning all the time: from books, from his 
staff, his friends, the press, and from his 
joyous participation in the public life of his 
country. And, in the process, he taught us a 
lot. His analyses of men and events were as 
shrewd as his insights were illuminating, and 
the standards he set—for himself and his 
staff—had the curious result of making us 
all think we were better than we were. 


The day after his funeral, a family left 
flowers at Arlington with the inscription, 
Escam dedit timantibus se—He nour- 
ished those who revered him.” Also those 
who worked for him—and who love him. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join with my fellow Members of 
the House of Representatives in paying 
tribute to the memory of Senator ROBERT 
F. Kennepy of New York, whose tragic 
assassination has stunned and shocked 
the Nation. 

In particular, I want to extend my 
deepest sympathy and condolences to 
Mrs. Kennedy and the entire Kennedy 
family. They should know that their loss 
is shared by all Americans, and by people 
the world over. 

Me in California have special cause to 
grieve that such a brilliant career of 
public service should be so brutally 
ended; that a young leader of such ex- 
traordinary energy and dedication—who 
had served his country so well—and 
whose ideals and example had inspired 
millions throughout the world, should be 
so senselessly and tragically taken from 


us. 
As the President said: 


A noble and compassionate leader, a good 
and faithful servant of the people, in the 
full vigor of his promise, lies dead from an 
assassin's bullet. 

The tragedy and the senseless violence of 
Robert F. Kennedy’s death casts a deep 
shadow of grief across America and across 
the world. 

This is a moment for all Americans to join 
hands and walk together through this dark 
night of common anguish into a new dawn of 
healing unity . . . Robert Kennedy affirmed 
this country—afirmed the essential decency 
of its people, their longing for peace, their 
desire to improve conditions of life for all. 

During his life, he knew far more than 
his share of personal tragedy. 

Yet he never abandoned his faith in 
America. He never lost his confidence in the 
spiritual strength of ordinary men and 
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women. He believed in the capacity of the 
young for excellence—and in the right of 
the old and poor to a life of dignity. 

Our public life is diminished by his loss. 


Mr. Speaker, Senator KENNEDY’s life 
itself was an expression of ideals and 
beliefs held in reverence by all Ameri- 
cans. 

Even in our grief we must remember 
that this man, who suffered through the 
assassination of his brother, refused to 
listen to the counsels of fear and timid- 
ity. Instead, he moved about freely and 
fearlessly, confident that his country- 
men shared his absolute faith in Amer- 
ica’s hallmark of freedom of speech and 
debate. He remained convinced of our 
Nation’s basic soundness. 

Here, Mr. Speaker, was a man of com- 
passion and a man of strength. He was 
the friend of the poor, the enemy of 
poverty. He was a champion of justice, 
the inveterate foe of special privilege. 
He fought for the ideals to which he was 
devoted. He dared to do his duty as he 
understood it. 

And now, because of his death, the 
entire world faces shock and sorrow. He 
fought the good fight. He kept the faith. 
He was a friend of man. 

His death was a terrible loss to our 
oo but his life was an inspiration to 


Surely one of the most moving and 
beautiful tributes to ROBERT KENNEDY 
was spoken at his funeral service in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in New York, 
by his younger brother, Senator EDWARD 
M. Kennepy of Massachusetts, when he 
said, 

My brother need not be idealized, or en- 
larged in death beyond what he was in life, 
to be remembered simply as a good and de- 
cent man, who saw wrong and tried to right 
it, saw suffering and tried to heal it, saw 
war and tried to stop it. 

Those of us who loved him and who take 
him to his rest today, pray that what he 
was to us and what he wished for others will 
some day come to pass for all the world. 

As he said many times, in many parts of 
this Nation, to those he touched and who 
sought to touch him: 

“Some men see things as they are, and ask 
why, 

I dream things that never were, and say 
why not.” 


Mr. Speaker, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point the full 
text of Senator EDWARD KENNEDY’s eu- 
logy to his brother; to be followed by the 
stirring tribute of Archbishop Terence 
J. Cooke, of New York, to the memory of 
Roegert Kennepy—also given during the 
funeral at St. Patrick’s Cathedral: 

Text or SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY’S 
‘TRIBUTE IN Sr. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL To His 
BROTHER, SENATOR ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
On behalf of Mrs. Robert Kennedy, her 

children and the parents and sisters of 

Robert Kennedy, I want to express what we 

feel to those who mourn with us today in 

this cathedral and around the world. 

We loved him as a brother and father and 
son. From his parents, and from his older 
brothers and sisters—Joe, Kathleen and 
Jack—he received inspiration which he 
passed on to all of us. He gave us strength 
in time of trouble, wisdom in time of un- 
certainty, and sharing in time of happiness. 
He was always by our side. 

Love is not an easy feeling to put into 
words. Nor is loyalty, or trust or joy. But he 
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was all of these. He loved life completely 
and lived it intensely. 

A few years back, Robert Kennedy wrote 
some words about his own father and they 
expressed the way we in his family feel 
about him. He said of what his father meant 
to him: 

“What it really all adds up to is love—not 
love as it is described with much facility in 
popular magazines, but the kind of love 
that is affection and respect, order, encour- 
agement, and support. Our awareness of 
this was an incalculable source of strength, 
and because real love is something unselfish 
and involves sacrifices and giving, we could 
not help but profit from it.” 

“Beneath it all, he has tried to engender a 
social conscience. There were wrongs which 
needed attention. There were people who 
were poor and who needed help. And we 
have a responsibility to them and to this 
country. Through no virtues and accomplish- 
ments of our own, we have been fortunate 
enough to be born in the United States 
under the most comfortable conditions. 
We, therefore, have a responsibility to others 
who are less well off.“ 

This is what Robert Kennedy was given. 
What he leaves us is what he said, what he 
did and what he stood for. A speech he made 
to the young people of South Africa on their 
Day of Affirmation in 1966 sums it up the 
best, and I would read it now: 

“There is a Discrimination in this world 
and slavery and slaughter and starvation, 
Governments repress their people; and mil- 
lions are trapped in poverty while the na- 
tion grows rich; and wealth is lavished on 
armaments everywhere. 

“These are differing evils, but they are 
the common works of man. They reflect the 
imperfection of human justice, the inade- 
quacy of human compassion, our lack of 
sensibility toward the sufferings of our fel- 
lows: 

“But we can perhaps remember—even if 
only for a time—that those who live with 
us are our brothers, that they share with 
us the same short moment of life; that they 
seek—as we do—nothing but the chance to 
live out their lives in purpose and happi- 
ness, winning what satisfaction and fulfill- 
ment they can. 

“Surely this bond of common falth, this 
bond of common goal, can begin to teach us 
something. Surely we can learn, at least, to 
look at those around us as fellow men. And 
surely we can begin to work a little harder 
to bind up the wounds among us and to be- 
come in our own hearts brothers and coun- 
trymen once again. 

“Our answer is to rely on youth—not a time 
of life but a state of mind, a temper of the 
will, a quality of imagination, a predomi- 
mance of courage over timidity, of the appe- 
tite for adventure over the love of ease. The 
cruelties and obstacles of this swiftly chang- 
ing planet will not yield to obsolete dogmas 
and outworn slogans. They cannot be moved 
by those who cling to a present that is al- 
ready dying, who prefer the illusion of se- 
curity to the excitement and danger that 
comes with even the most peaceful progress. 
It is a revolutionary world we live in; and 
this generation at home and around the 
world has had thrust upon it a greater 
burden of responsibility than any generation 
that has ever lived. 

“Some believe there is nothing one man 
or one woman can do against the enormous 
array of the world’s ills. Yet many of the 
world’s great movements, of thought and 
action, have flowed from the work of a single 
man. A young monk began the Protestant 
Reformation, a young general extended an 
empire from Macedonia to the borders of 
the earth, and a young woman reclaimed the 
territory of France. It was a young Italian 
explorer who discovered the New World, and 
the 32-year-old Thomas Jefferson who pro- 
claimed that all men are created equal. 
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“These men moved the world, and so can 
we all. Few will have the greatness to bend 
history itself, but each of us can work to 
change a small portion of events, and in the 
total of all those acts will be written the his- 
tory of this generation. It is from numberless 
diverse acts of courage and belief that hu- 
man history is shaped. Each time a man 
stands up for an ideal, or acts to improve the 
lot of others, or strikes out against injustice, 
he sends forth a tiny ripple of hope, and 
crossing each other from a million different 
centers of energy and daring those ripples, 
build a current that can sweep down the 
mightiest walls of oppression and resistance. 

“Few are willing to brave the disapproval 
of their fellows, the censure of their col- 
leagues, the wrath of their society. Moral 

is a rarer commodity than bravery in 
battle or great intelligence. Yet it is the one 
essential, vital quality for those who seek to 
change a world that yields most painfully to 
change. And I believe that in this generation 
those with the courage to enter the moral 
conflict will find themselves with compan- 
ions in every corner of the globe. 

“For the fortunate among us, there is the 
temptation to follow the easy and familiar 
paths of personal ambition and financial suc- 
cess so grandly spread before those who enjoy 
the privilege of education. But that is not the 
road history has marked out for us. Like it or 
not, we live in times of danger and uncer- 
tainty. But there are also more open to the 
creative energy of men than any other time 
in history. All of us will ultimately be judged 
and as the years pass we will surely judge 
ourselves, on the effort we have contributed 
to building a new world society and the ex- 
tent to which our ideals and goals have 
shaped that effort. 

“The future does not belong to those who 
are content with today, apathetic toward 
common problems and their fellow man 
alike, timid and fearful in the face of new 
ideas and bold projects, Rather it will belong 
to those who can blend vision, reason and 
courage in a personal commitment to the 
ideals and great enterprises of American So- 
ciety. 

“Our future may lie beyond our vision, but 
is not completely beyond our control. It is 
the shaping impulse of America that neither 
fate nor nature nor the irresistible tides of 
history, but the work of our own hands, 
matched to reason and principle, that will 
determine our destiny. There is pride in that, 
even arrogance, but there is also experience 
and truth. In any event, it is the only way 
we can live.” 

This is the way he lived. My brother need 
not be idealized, or enlarged in death beyond 
what he was in life, to be remembered simply 
as a good and decent man, who saw wrong 
and tried to right it, saw suffering and tried 
to heal it, saw war and tried to stop it. 

Those of us who loved him and who take 
him to his rest today, pray that what he was 
to us and what he wished for others will some 
day come to pass for all the world. 

As he said many times, in many parts of 
this nation, to those he touched and who 
sought to touch him: 

“Some men see things as they are and say 
why. 

“I dream things that never were and say 
why not.“ 


EULOGY DELIVERED BY ARCHBISHOP TERENCE J. 
COOKE AT THE FUNERAL OF SENATOR ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY AT Sr. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL 
“For those who have been faithful all the 

way, life is not ended but merely changed. 

And when this earthly abode dissolves, an 

eternal dwelling place awaits them in 

Heaven.” 

These words are taken from the preface of 


the funeral liturgy we are offering together, 
in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

Mr. President, my dear brothers and sis- 
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ters. Even as we dwell with sorrow on the 
tragic death of Robert Francis Kennedy, we 
know that in justice to him we should medi- 
tate on his life, on the destiny to which he 
was called and on the depths of conscience 
with which he responded to that call. 

Our scriptures impress on us from their 
earliest pages that every believer is chal- 
lenged by God's call to life and to work 
to life and to work connected with the 
Lord’s destiny for all his people. 

Whether the call comes vividly and 
dramatically as it did to Abraham, to Moses, 
to Isaiah and to Paul, or quietly and at first 
almost tentatively, for every man this aware- 
ness of a God-given mission stirs the deep- 
est sense of moral responsibility and makes 
each person different, not merely in some 
external way but in his inmost being. 


OPENNESS OF RESPONSE 


It is in fact in the openness of his response 
to the divine call that we ultimately dis- 
cover the true man and the true believer. 

Forty-two years ago God called Robert 
Kennedy to life. And through the years of 
his life he responded to that call with gen- 
erosity and a sense of purpose few of us 
achieve. 

Gifted by nature to rare degree, he might 
have sought a life less arduous, a manner 
of life that left more time for personal in- 
terests, and for the enjoyment of the won- 
derful family with which God blessed him. 

Instead, he chose the broader, more de- 
manding challenge of public service, seeing 
it as an opportunity to build a better world 
for all his fellow men. He died in the course 
of that service. 

Today is simple realism, we salute the 
sense of purpose which gave direction to 
Robert Kennedy’s life. We salute the sacri- 
fice which answering the call demanded of 
him each day. 

Who would not admire his youthfulness, 
so eager and vibrant that young people yearn 
to follow him; his sense of mission that 
im him to be his brother’s keeper; his 
faith in God that kept him close to the 
Teligion of his childhood. 

He was a man of faith. Faith in God first 
of all, but faith also in the basic 
of his fellow men and faith in the future 
of his country. 

BUOYANT CONFIDENCE 


We admire the buoyant confidence that 
kept him moving forward; the awareness of 
a great job to be done, and the drive to do 
it. 

We admire his love for America, for all 


every nation, religion and race. 

We admire the ability to identify so that 
Negro people spoke of him as one of ours. 
We admire his vision in confronting the 
problems of poverty and civil rights. 

He also had a dream. The dream of an 
America purged of prejudice, assuring free- 
dom for all her citizens, a land of truly 
equal opportunity. 

He pursued that dream with even greater 
courage and enthusiasm than when he 
climbed mountains and forded streams. We 
admire him because his life offers an out- 
standing example of family virtue and fam- 
ily solidarity. 

He was, however busy, however occupied, 
a devoted husband and a loving father. We 
are all together in our bewilderment and 
grief. In vain, we search for words to com- 
fort his heartbroken mother and father, his 
dear wife and children, his beloved brother 
and sisters, and those whom marriage has 
made members of his extraordinary family. 

Words are inadequate messengers of con- 
solation at this time. We stand beside in 
deep and respectful e Praying that 
God will stre them to their 
painful burden of sorrow. 
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Our se and discouragement 
tears alone will not wash away. Somehow by 
, and with the strength that 

the 


still lies deep within soul of America, 
we must find the courage to take up again 
— laborious work to which Senator Ken- 

edy devoted all his energies, the building 


of a great and honorable nation, 

Especially in this hour we must keep faith 
with America and her destiny and we must 
not forsake our trust in one another. 

President Johnson offered this nation wise 


Senator Kennedy’s life. The act of one man 
must not demoralize and incapacitate 200 
million others. 

To permit this to happen would be to fail 
utterly in grasping the message of hope and 
optimism in Senator Kennedy's life. We have 
always believed in our national destiny 
marked by unity in lofty ideals. 

We believe that our country came into ex- 
istence to secure the blessings of freedom, 
equality and peace for ourselves and those 
who will come after us. 

A CALL FOR UNITY 

We have always believed that national 
unity is indispensable if these blessings are 
to be achieved and that an America divided 
in its ideals cannot survive. 

We mourn Robert Kennedy and we know 
that America shall miss him. But let us not 
miss the meaning of his life. We, too, must 
live in faith. We must respond to God's call. 
We must answer our neighbor's call for true 
freedom and equality. 

Our response will be made in loving God 
and loving our neighbor, in proving our love 
by service, in serving by confronting and 
resolving problems of poverty, race, violence 
and war. 

For Senator Kennedy there shall be no 
more mourning and no more sorrow, and 
death shall be no more. In the words of 
today's preface: “For those who have been 
faithful, O Lord, life is not ended but merely 
changed, and when this earthly abode dis- 
solves, an eternal dwelling place awaits them 
in Heave: 

In death Robert Francis Kennedy has 
joined the immortals of America and will be 
remembered with honor wherever the history 
of our nation is recorded. May he be joined 
also with those immortals from every land 
and nation who live forever with God in 
Heaven, 


For God has called him once again. 
God has called him home. 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
assassination of Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY meant far more to me than a mani- 
festation of a rising trend toward vio- 
lence or the loss of one of our out- 
standing young leaders. For ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY was in many respects a Cape 
Codder—he and I shared many common 
interests. 

Many years ago, when I was in the 
Massachusetts State Senate, we were all 
invited to Hyannis Port for a rugged 
game of touch football and a liberal por- 
tion of Kennedy hospitality. ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY went after that football as he went 
after every goal in his life—with enthu- 
siasm, unflagging efforts, and a deter- 
mined resolve not to rest until he had 
achieved his aim. He scaled mountain 
peaks, rode roaring rapids in flimsy 
boats, and manned the helm of a sailboat 
with the same dauntless courage and 
energy with which he set after the high- 
est office in this country. Whatever one 
thought of ROBERT Kennepy’s political 
philosophy, one could not help admiring ` 
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the purposeful way in which he set out 
to realize that philosophy. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Cape Cod 
are proud to share the unique qualities of 
that narrow and lovely land with the 
Kennedys. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kennedy, 
though not exactly constituents, spend a 
great deal of their time on the cape. 
Thus, the slaying of their son was a par- 
ticular blow to me and to my constitu- 
ents—a neighbor, not a presidential can- 
didate, not a Democrat, has been shot 
down in cold blood—and the Kennedy 
family has suffered one more tragedy. 

Justice Holmes once said: 

As life is action and passion, it is required 
of a man that he should share the passion 
and action of that time, at peril of being 
judged not to have lived. 


Rosert F. KENNEDY lived the action 
and passion of our time. He died in ac- 
tion, son, brother, father, friend; in each 
role, he had one goal—excellence, the 
pursuit of which was his measure as a 
man. His total commitment to his na- 
tion’s service, and that of the Kennedy 
family, calls to mind these words of 
Theodore Roosevelt: 

Far better it is to dare mighty things, to 
win glorious triumphs, even though check- 
ered by failure, than to take rank with those 
poor spirits who neither enjoy much nor suf- 
fer much, because they live in the gray twi- 
light that knows not victory nor defeat. 


Much, of course, has been written and 
said of the man and of his accomplish- 
ments—of his dreams for America and 
for the world—of his ideals which in- 
spired him to greatness and inspired 
those who knew and worked with him. 
He sought perfection in an imperfect hu- 
manity, and the irony of his death— 
that he should have died by violence 
while struggling for peace and har- 
mony—leaves us, even though we may 
differ on political philosophy, with a 
great sense of urgency to complete the 
tasks for which he gave his life. 

The many causes he chose to cham- 
pion—equality and dignity of all man- 
kind, peace at home as well as abroad, 
erasure of the barriers of sickness and 
of poverty—these are goals he spent his 
life pursuing. He was, in many ways, a 
herald of the future, who had the cour- 
age to express his views long before they 
were popular—not because of the added 
attention which might have accrued to 
him personally, but because he totally 
believed in what he said, and was will- 
ing to put himself on the line for those 
beliefs. As a Republican, I did not, of 
course, always agree with what he said, 
but I was always sure that it was said 
with sincere conviction and only after 
careful study. 

The Kennedy family has once again 
demonstrated its inner spirit of under- 
standing, selflessness, and strength in 
the face of almost unbearable tragedy. 
Senator TED KENNEDY moved the Nation 
when he spoke not in bitterness, not in 
hate, but with a deep understanding of 
the sickness that perverted the assassin’s 
mind and took his brother’s life. Ethel 
Kennedy cheered the thousands of 
mourners on the train from New York to 
Washington, going from car to car to 
speak comforting words to grieving 
friends who could not help but be in- 
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spired by her outward calm and thought- 
fulness toward others. The Kennedy’s 
merit not only our heartfelt sympathy 
but also our respect and admiration for 
their courageous acceptance of tragedy 
and firm refusal to give in to feelings of 
hatred and despair. 

Mr. Speaker, there is, therefore a lesson 
for all of us in the courage and character 
of the Kennedy family in its time of trial. 
They, as individuals and as Americans, 
have reacted with great dignity and have 
found the inner strength to cope with the 
crises in their lives. Let us hope that we, 
as a nation and as individuals, will have 
similar courage and character to cope 
with the crises that lie ahead of us. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with deepest regret that I 
do stand here at this time to extend my 
sympathies to the family, to the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and to the people of 
our Nation and the world in memory of 
a young man who once stood beside us 
in our struggle for a better world. ROBERT 
Francis KENNEDY devoted all his energies 
and talents, which were indeed many, to 
a cause in which he believed so pas- 
sionately: the American spirit. He spoke 
for all of us in his dedication to the 
plights of the less fortunate, the under- 
privileged, the elderly, and most of all, 
the inheritors, our youth. He not only 
spoke for them but he understood 
them with a compassion that inspired 
others to emulate his determination and 
realize his visions. He pursued life just 
as he pursued his daily responsibilities, 
with an advocacy and ease that provoked 
the highest of emotions in all he touched. 

He lived the words of the late Dag 
Hammarskjold, Secretary General of the 
United Nations, in his service to his coun- 
try as Attorney General and U.S. Senator 
and particularly in his endeavor to seek 
the newer world he saw for all: 

You dare your yes and experience a mean- 
ing—you repeat your yes and all things 
acquire a meaning—when everything has 
ene how can you live anything but a 
yes 


Ropert KENNEDY, wearing the mantle 
left by his brother, the late, beloved, 
President John F. Kennedy, embarked 
on a journey to the White House and was 
the choice of many Americans, only to 
be slain in a moment of glory. 

The destiny that followed ROBERT 
KENNEDY was an amalgam of powerful 
forces, internal and external, that 
propelled him onto the center stage of 
the world. One internal force was a 
human wish to assure the Nation that 
his brother had not died in vain. His 
greatest external drive was an innate 
need to aid America’s “other” society. 
Time after time in his legislative career 
he supported measures aimed at helping 
people less fortunate than he. 

The legislative body of the Federal 
Government lost a man with unique 
talent, priceless experience, and unbe- 
lievable energy. The people who have 
spoken earlier from his own State of 
New York, those who knew him best, 
have set forth for all time the outstand- 
ing characteristics of ROBERT KENNEDY. 

I would like to add a comment or two 
from my own personal experience. He 
was one of the hardest working men I 
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have ever known. He labored with dedi- 
cation, devotion, and with a passion, on 
the ramparts of individual freedom, 
honesty, and constitutional government. 
His vast knowledge of parliamentary law, 
his deep understanding of our demo- 
cratic process, together with his unim- 
peachable character, were the charac- 
teristics I admired most in our departed 
colleague. 

I am at a loss to find words adequate 
to express my true feelings. ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY gave the best of his years and his 
most sincere efforts in making this 
country and the world a better place in 
which to live. He died too soon, victim of 
an unjust grievance—susceptible to the 
very conditions he sought to ameliorate. 
It is particularly hard to imagine one so 
vital and diligent no longer working; one 
so compassionate and forceful no longer 
present; one so dear and deserving no 
longer alive. He loved the words of 
Thoreau and took solace in their mes- 
sage in his journey which brought him 
the ultimate of satisfaction and the 
ultimate of sacrifices: 

If a man does not keep pace with his com- 
panions perhaps it is because he hears a dif- 
ferent drummer. Let him keep step with the 
music which he hears, however measured or 
far away. 


ROBERT FRANCIS KENNEDY was a good 
and sensitive man. He would have wanted 
us to remember not what he did but what 
he tried to do—to hold fast to his con- 
viotions and work for their fulfillment. 
The loss is all of ours, but also is the 
challenge. 

Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston, phrased the Nation’s senti- 
ments when he spoke at the statehouse 
in Boston at a memorial service for Sen- 
ator KENNEDY on June 10, 1968: 

We must pledge ourselves to walk every 
mile, bear every burden, make every sacrifice 
to make his dream come true. . Make cer- 
tain he did not die in vain. 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the shock and sorrow which the assas- 
sination of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
has brought to the Nation cannot be ex- 
pressed in words. A life so full of bril- 
liance, courage, strength, and promise 
had to end in this tragic manner. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was a man of his age, 
an eloquent spokesman who was con- 
cerned with history and posterity. Born 
of wealth, he might have chosen a life 
of ease, instead he chose a career of pub- 
lic service predicated upon the choice of 
the electorate and a life filled with serv- 
ice to the cause of democracy and our 
country. In his every action he reflected 
credit upon the office which he held, 

ROBERT KENNEDY did live for his coun- 
try. We are all richer for the experience 
of having known him. Senator ROBERT 
Kennepy has been brutally removed 
from us, and our highest tribute to him 
will be to carry on as he would have done, 
resolutely, firmly, and with distinction. 

The human response to this tragic 
death clearly indicates that history will 
record ROBERT F. KENNEDY as a great 
American and as one of our greatest 
statesmen. 

May God keep him, and give solace 
and comfort to his courageous wife, his 
lovely children, and his devoted family. 
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Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, “He was 
42 years old.” 

With these stark and simple words, 
Frank Mankiewicz told a stunned world 
that our friend was no more. 

Kind and loving father, devoted hus- 
band, compassionate son, courageous 
brother, ROBERT FRANCIS KENNEDY was all 
of these. 

He lived in a shadow of tragedy which 
became his in the end. 

With a strong faith in the goodness 
of God and man, he gave us a life that 
had great meaning and purpose. 

A nation free of hatred and fear, big- 
otry and injustice, poverty and despair 
was his continual quest. 

Less than a year ago he said: 

We must reject absolutely the leadership 
of fear, the cries of those who find repres- 
sion more congenial than justice, and an- 
ger more popular than compassion. Let them 
go their way, it is not ours. 


He was a man of commitment open 
to new experiences and new ideas. His 
goal of a better America for all enriched 
his capacity for leadership. 

For those of us who cared about him, 
for those of us who shared his dream, 
we would do well to recall the words of 
Tennyson: 

“Come my friends, 

Tis not too late to seek a newer world.” 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, words are sorrowfully inade- 
quate to express the grief that has been 
felt at the death of Senator ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY, and the utter frustration that this 
courageous and talented man could be 
taken from us in such a cruel and 
cowardly way. 

His career and his personal goals sym- 
bolize his dedication to the national life 
of this country and his belief in the 
dreams that made this and. He had the 
broadness of view and the imagination 
to be concerned with the course of 
America and the future of the world, yet 
also had the compassion and humanism 
to be deeply involved in securing the wel- 
fare and dignity of every individual. He 
was not afraid of the future, nor of new 
ideas, nor of facing vast problems in the 
context of today’s world, and thus he was 
able to think creatively and act with a 
sense of urgency and yet with great 
vision. 

He died, as did his brother, for the 
majestic ideals which have given impulse 
to the American dream from the very 
beginning of this Nation. We must not 
close our eyes and our minds under the 
burden of this profound shock of this 
terrible tragedy. We cannot allow his 
death to be separated from what he died 
for. It must serve, if we are to truly honor 
him, to affirm rather than deny the 
rights of man and the basic reason for 
this Nation. 

The dark shadow cast over our land can 
be lifted only if we who are blessed with 
life work to insure that those ideals will 
one day be achieved. The Congress must 
act, as must the entire Nation, with 
idealism and a deep sense of social re- 
sponsibility. This kind of contribution, 
and our success in letting every Amer- 
ican share in the American dream, will 
be the greatest tribute possible. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker— 
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I am Concerned About the Children. 
—ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 


Many words more eloquent than mine 
will be spoken of the late Senator ROBERT 
F. Kennepy, and the farther the wheel 
of time revolves beyond the tragic day 
and manner of his passing, the more 
easily we will be able to discern the sev- 
eral legacies he bequeathed to improve 
conditions for the people of his native 


I am compelled to speak of one such 
legacy, because I have close personal 
knowledge of its meaning and impact, 
and because it typifies the man who said 
so often, in connection with so many pub- 
lic problems, the words: “I am concerned 
about the children.” 

My own congressional district, which I 
have served since the 86th Congress con- 
vened, has sections which have received 
national attention because of the effects 
of technological unemployment in the 
coal fields on human beings, on family 
structure, on the lives and prospects of 
the young. 

In 1961 it began to be apparent that 
the children of long-term unemployed 
miners were losing all incentive to self- 
improvement, were becoming school 
dropouts, and far too often were turning 
to juvenile crime as a substitute for 
formal education and career develop- 
ment. 

In April 1962 there was formed a non- 
profit organization by a group of public 
officials and civic leaders which under- 
took the task of sounding the depth of 
this problem and recommending pro- 
grams to counteract the trends which 
existed. This body was called Charleston 
Youth Community, Inc., and its first 
modest funding came from both public 
and private donors. 

In 1961 the Congress had passed the 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Offenses 
Control Act to establish a means of in- 
quiring into juvenile delinquency and 
youth crime. Administration of the act 
was placed in the hands of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Junvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime, whose Chair- 
man was U.S. Attorney General ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY. 

The Charleston Youth Community 
group requested grant funds from this 
program to finance research into the 
causes of youth crime in rural areas with 
high unemployment rates. On October 1, 
1962, the Attorney General approved a 
grant of $131,091 in Federal funds to 
support the Charleston group’s research. 

There followed 16 months of intense 
research and meticulous planning. By 
September 1963 the findings of the 
Charleston group had become recognized 
as a key element in the “counterattack 
on delinquency” formally announced as 
an objective of the Attorney General’s 
office. The findings were so uniform, and 
the implications so startling, that it be- 
came apparent at once that whatever 
the motivations for juvenile delinquency 
and youth crime in Kanawha County, 
W. Va., it must be expected that they 
would be supplicated throughout the 
rural Appalachian South wherever hard- 
core unemployment had caused family 
structure and home supervision to 
weaken, 
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In December 1963 the Charleston 
Youth Community received a grant of 
$1 million to train over 800 unemployed 
youths between the ages of 16 and 21 
in marketable skills. The Charleston 
group was reorganized and become of- 
ficially titled Action for Appalachian 
Youth. 

Then on February 4, 1964, Attorney 
General KENNEDY announced a grant of 
$12 million to finance a 3-year program 
in the Charleston area designed to ex- 
pand opportunities for youth in poverty- 
stricken communities. These funds were 
supplemented by donations and grants 
from State and local bodies, business- 
men and private citizens. 

This was the great breakthrough. 
From that day forward no young per- 
son in the area was without a place to 
go for help in overcoming a problem in- 
volving his education or preparation for 
productive work, simply because his fam- 
ily was poor and his father had been un- 
employed for several years. A workable 
blueprint for the youth of all of Ap- 
palachia’s depressed rural areas had 
been developed. 

On April 28, 1964, it was my privilege 
to join the Attorney General on a quick 
trip to the area to review progress and 
get an on-the-scene reaction to develop- 
ments. Among other things, he visited a 
community where 95 percent of the chil- 
dren were school dropouts, simply be- 
cause they could not afford to go to 
school—they lacked clothing, or trans- 
portation, or the price of a lunch. 

Rospert F. KENNEDY was appalled by 
these conditions, but heartened by the 
progress underway. A few days after our 
trip, he wrote me that he was gratified 
that the program was going well. 

I will not go into further details, other 
than to say that what was done through 
the decisive action of ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY in those years has since brought to 
public use a wealth of information and 
experience to the public benefit about a 
problem concerning which we knew al- 
most nothing before. I have spoken at 
this length because I want it said, by my 
personal testimony for the record, that 
he was a man who did things, and did 
them because he believed in them, and 
in the need to try new paths toward the 
solution of old problems. 

Rosert F. KENNEDY has passed from 
among us. We have mourned his passing 
and we are without words to express our 
shock at the manner of his passing. But 
for those who loved him, for his wife and 
family, and particularly for his own 
fatherless brood of children, I could not 
stand in silence without reporting to you 
this summary of a particular series of 
his deeds which will result in the rehabil- 
itation of thousands of young Americans 
for many years into the far future. 

No American in public life will ever 
earn a finer epitaph than his own re- 
peated expression of troubled anxiety: 
“I am concerned about the children.” 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
hard to find the right words this after- 
noon, partly because words seem too in- 
adequate a way to express the grief and 
the compassion we have all felt in these 
last weeks. Words are surely inadequate 
to explain the almost universal hope that 
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we can somehow change for the better 
whatever it is in the emotional climate 
of our national life that sets the scene 
for the taking of lives that have so 
much to offer us. 

Many people more skilled with words 
than I have spoken about ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY, and that is good, because I think it 
is important for us to understand and 
appreciate the man and the principles 
he believed in and the goals he worked so 
hard to achieve. 

The one thing I think I would like to 
say, since I believe I can find the words 
for this, if not for the deeper emotions, 
is that ROBERT KENNEDY was what he was 
by choice, and by that fact alone he 
earned the respect of all of us. It was 
not necessary, after all, that he or his 
brothers undertake the always difficult 
and often personally painful profession 
of national politics. By the good for- 
tune of being their father’s sons, they 
might all have chosen, on the one hand, 
a life of ease, or on the other, the exer- 
cise of power from behind the scenes, se- 
cure from the pressures, the struggles, 
and the arrows that are inherent in our 
competitive public political system. 

But Ropert KENNEDY, like his brothers, 
chose the harder, open road. His influ- 
ence on the people of this country and 
on the course of the Nation’s policies was 
great, but I think perhaps the finest 
lesson our people, and especially our 
young people, will learn from his life 
is that he was willing to work for his 
country. I think it was probably that 
willingness that was responsible for his 
appeal to our young people, because I 
think our young people both need and 
want the kind of leadership that says, as 
I think ROBERT KENNEDY was trying to 
say, that opportunity must be available 
to everyone, but when the opportunity 
is there, then each of us must be pre- 
pared to pull his own share of the load, 
to work to make his own way and to 
make his country better. 

ROBERT KENNEDY will be remembered 
for many things, and I think one of the 
most important of those things will be 
not so much that the life he lived was 
“above and beyond the call of duty,” but 
that he regarded the opportunity to live 
as a privilege that required that he re- 
spond by working for what he believed 
in 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to associate myself with remarks 
by colleagues who are today paying 
tribute to the late Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, of New York, whose untimely 
death shocked our Nation. Senator KEN- 
NEDY was a very capable and energetic 
legislator and Government official. He 
had great courage and served his Nation 
with distinction. 

I had the pleasure and honor of serv- 
ing with his late brother, President 
John F. Kennedy, in the House. I did 
not know Senator ROBERT KENNEDY as 
well as I knew the late President. 

Certainly Senator Kennepy’s death 
is to be deplored as an almost unbeliev- 
able tragedy, and in this connection I 
want to extend my deepest and most 
sincere sympathy to Senator KENNEDY’s 
wife and family in their loss and bereave- 
ment. 
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Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the be- 
loved poet and priest, John Donne, ex- 
pressed many thoughts so beautifully 
and appropriately. Our century con- 
tinues to find an ever increasing mean- 
ing in “Any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in mankind; and 
therefore never tend to know for whom 
the bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” When 
the bell sounded for ROBERT FRANCIS KEN- 
NEDY, it brought a measure of death to 
each of us because his triumph was 
America’s and so was his tragedy. We are 
all involved in mankind. 

According to an old Hebrew tradition 
the living believe that those who die will 
beg for us in the hereafter. Accordingly, 
they pray, “May his memory be for a 
blessing.” ROBERT FRANCIS KENNEDY 
begged for us during his life on earth, 
and it will always be in our prayers that 
he might be able to continue his efforts 
for mankind. 

May his memory be for a blessing. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, ROBERT 
KENNEDY was a man of courage, a Man 
of insight, a man of passion, a man of 
humor, a man who richly blessed me 
with his friendship. 

His life was meaningful—his death an 
enigma. But, let us hope his brutal 
demise will serve as a catalyst to bring 
about a meaningful end to social in- 
equities and disorder. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
ROBERT FRANCIS KENNEDY’s brief 42 
years represented so full a life, so intense 
a life, that his senseless assassination is 
the harder for us to bear. ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY was a controversial figure, a 
devoted man, a man who lived life to the 
fullest, and a man who put all his great 
energy and ability into the tasks to 
which he addressed himself. 

He wanted to make the best of him- 
self; he wanted the opportunity to leave 
his mark on history. If ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY was ambitious, he was ambitious 
for his country. He believed in the United 
States of America, and he believed it 
could be a greater Nation, a land of 
brotherhood and health and happiness. 
He dedicated himself to these beliefs. He 
was stopped in the midst of his pursuit 
of a newer and better world. The sense- 
less act which took his life was a brutal 
crime to all of society. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY offered hope to 
disillusioned people in a time of heart- 
ache and bewilderment. A wealthy man, 
with a large and wonderful family of his 
own, he did not shrug off responsibilities 
of leadership. It would have been easy 
for him to turn away from the public 
service, especially after the death of his 
brother, President John F. Kennedy. But 
Rosert F. KENNEDY did not turn away 
from his Nation. He continued to fight 
to make it better. There is honor in 
that. 

Millions of Americans mourn the 
death of the late Senator. As has hap- 
pened far too often in the last 5 years, 
Americans were again united in grief at 
the passing of a vibrant, devoted, and 
determined man. They prayed, grieved, 
and waited hours to pass his bier. Some 
asked why, and others did not ask, be- 
cause they had asked the question too 
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many times before without finding any 
answer. 

Mrs. Fallon and I extend our sym- 
pathy and prayers to Senator KENNEDY’S 
wife, Ethel, to their 10 children, and to 
their unborn. We also send our prayers 
to Ambassador and Mrs. Joseph Kennedy 
and to the brother and sisters of the late 
Senator. 

Let us remember ROBERT Francis KEN- 
NEDY as his brother, Tep, the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, asked us to 
remember him when he said, on that sad 
day in St. Patrick’s Cathedral: 

My brother need not be idealized or en- 
larged in death beyond what he was in life 
(but) to be remembered simply as a good 
and decent man. 


I mourn the death of this good and 
decent man, this devoted husband and 
kind father, this dedicated leader. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, only 3 
weeks ago I spoke briefly in the House 
deploring the attempted assassination of 
Senator ROBERT K. KENNEDY, and ex- 
pressed hope for his recovery. The next 
day I sadly spoke again to voice my grief 
at his untimely death. Today, I join my 
colleagues in a last tribute to him. 

Assassination of public leaders in re- 
cent years has come too often for us not 
to be outraged at the forces that provoke 
them. I do not believe in mass guilt be- 
cause of a heinous deed of any one man, 
but I do believe that we have come to a 
point where there must be a national 
dedication to destroy the forces that di- 
vide us—the hate, the fear, the bigotry, 
the violence—all the evils that tend to pit 
American against American—the evils 
that set the stage for the perpetration of 
lawlessness and criminal acts. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was a man who be- 
lieved with unequivocal dedication that 
America must find a way to eliminate 
these divisive forces, that a way must be 
found toward racial justice, toward equal 
opportunity for each and every citizen. 
He believed firmly and sincerely that 
every American must have a chance to 
live his life in dignity and in freedom 
from fear and from want. 

ROBERT KENNEDY during his life 
pleaded for unity and compassion in this 
land—for justice and for progress—for 
an America in which our children, our 
grandchildren, and generations yet to 
come could live in peace, in hope, and at 
ease with one another. 

What greater tribute can we in this 
House pay to his memory than to dedi- 
cate ourselves to the task of building the 
America he envisioned? He was but one 
man who had great love for his country 
and for the people in it. Many of us— 
most of us—share such a love. But Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY also had a vision. And when 
he spoke, so often, the words I quote 
below, he left to us a legacy that I hope 
will guide us in our dedication to the 
principles and purposes for which he 
lived: 

Some men see as they are and say 


why, I dream things that never were and say 
why not. 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in the few but long days which 
have passed since the tragic murder of 
Senator KENNEDY, Many of us have had 
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an opportunity to measure the full im- 
pact of his passing and the loss to our 
Nation. 

The act of assassination itself was 
another dark page in the chapter of vio- 
lence which has figured so prominently 
from time to time in our Nation’s history. 

Though this history is overflowing 
with chapters of growth and achieve- 
ment, yet there are other dark passages 
which, though written in the past, re- 
main to haunt us today. 

It was to these dark passages and the 
task of setting right the errors and in- 
equities of the past that ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY has set the compass of his political 
course. 

He was a beacon whose light shown 
toward a future of equality and oppor- 
tunity which this country has yet to ex- 
perience. His light was fueled by 
dreams for he was a man who dared 
to dream the dream that never was and 
ask: “Why not.” 

Now that light has been extinguished. 
But the dream remains in the hearts 
and determination of millions of Amer- 
icans. It is an honorable dream and 
worthy of pursuit. 

ROBERT KENNEDY’s time among us has 
ended, but the afterglow of his torch will 
remain to kindle the hearts and spirits 
of others who wish to travel that diffi- 
cult and often dangerous course to the 
fulfillment of our American dream. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a sad and heavy heart that I now join my 
colleagues in the Congress in paying trib- 
ute to a truly great American—the late 
Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

Words are totally inadequate to ex- 
press our great shock and grief at his 
assassination by a fanatic. His death is 
not only a tragic loss to his devoted fam- 
ily, but to our Nation and the world. It 
was because of his love for his fellow man 
and his desire to have actual physical 
contact with great masses of people that 
exposed him to the hand of his assassin. 

ROBERT KENNEDY’s presence in a crowd 
had an almost electrical effect because 
people sensed his devotion to their cause. 
He stirred them and the crowd responded 
to his emotions for he felt that the very 
purpose of government was to act in the 
best interest of all the people. 

To those who did not know the junior 
Senator from New York, he seemed to 
some people rather cold and forbidding. 
Actually, however, he was kind and pos- 
sessed a great degree of gallantry and 
even tenderness and generosity as can be 
gathered from some of the words he spoke 
before his brilliant career was abruptly 
cut short by an assassin’s bullet. I refer 
to his statement that: 

We are a great country. We are an unself- 
ish people. We are a compassionate country. 


The United States is truly blessed, not 
only with material wealth, but also with 
great men. Such a man was ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, who, like his brother before 
him, the late beloved John F. Kennedy, 
who rose to the Presidency of our Na- 
tion, also gave his life for his fellow man. 

The record of solid accomplishments, 
the offices and posts he so ably filled, are 
too well known to be repeated again. He 
also made a great name for himself by 
his writings. “The Enemy Within,” “Just 
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Friends and Brace Enemies,” “Pursuit of 
Justice,” and “To Seek a Newer World” 
are works that will be referred to for 
years to come. 

Even those who disagreed with some of 
his views, expressed admiration for his 
intellecutal stature, his great courage, 
and his dedication to duty and public 
service. That he was an able lawyer, 
everyone must admit; that he was a 
statesman, few will deny; that he was a 
great American, all must agree. We 
mourn this irreparable loss and will 
sorely miss his wise counsel and dynamic 
personality. He, like his famous brother, 
will live in our hearts forever. 

The most meaningful monument we 
can erect to the late ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
would be for the Congress to enact meas- 
ures to give the executive branch of our 
Government, the necessary and effective 
tools to combat ever-increasing crime 
and violence that strikes terror in the 
hearts of our people and to assist the 
Government in bringing about peace to a 
troubled world. So, let us resolve to first 
achieve national unity and again become 
a law-abiding people. This was the goal 
of the man whose life and work we now 
memoralize, so let it also be our own. 

To Senator KENNEDY’s wife and chil- 
dren as well as the other devoted mem- 
bers of his family, I extend heartfelt 
condolences in their great loss. Our coun- 
try has also lost the great contributions 
a devoted and courageous public servant 
would have continued to make for the 
betterment of mankind. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a land 
which cherishes the right of free speech, 
it is tragic indeed to have a public 
servant shot down as he presses his views 
while voluntarily seeking a new place of 
civic leaderhip. 

The late ROBERT F. KENNEDY was a 
man of vigor, who was churning with 
desire to deal with the problems of our 
Nation and our people. 

He was impatient with those who 
chose to dawdle, with those who chose to 
put things off for another day, with those 
who chose to stall in order to first obtain 
a consensus. 

He was fearless. He was compassion- 
ate—ironically in direct contrast to the 
conception many people had of him. He 
was dedicated. He was realistic. 

My sorrow is deep that this fine young 
man should be taken from us at the 
hands of an assassin. i 

I was very proud to call Senator KEN- 
NEDY my personal friend. I am grateful 
for having had the opportunity to know 
and to work with him. 

My home city of Buffalo, N.Y., came to 
know and to love Senator KENNEDY, 
through his frequent visits to our area 
and his constant efforts to help our area 
deal with its many problems. 

One of his most recent visits to Buf- 
falo was last winter, when I had the op- 
portunity to accompany him part of the 
day. Everywhere we went, the hands of 
our people went out in admiration and 
love for our U.S. Senator. 

When he met with students and fac- 
ulty at the State university at Buffalo 
Law School, he discussed ways to stem 
the tide of lawlessness. His perception 
of the national problem was clear, as he 
offered a three-point plan: 
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First. Full citizen participation to 
make our law-enforcement agencies as 
modern and effective as possible. 

Second. Broadening of police work, 
especially in high crime, low-income 
communities to turn the police into the 
recs allies of those seeking better 

ves. 

Third. An effort to free the police from 
burdens which can best be treated out- 
side the criminal process—drug addic- 
tion and alcoholism. 

Although Senator KENNEDY came from 
a family of wealth, he was among the 
best informed anywhere on the prob- 
lems of the unemployed, the underem- 
ployed, the underprivileged, the poor, the 
disenfranchised. 

Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY was a Man 
of many fine qualities, who was de- 
termined to find solutions to the prob- 
lems of our Nation and to make it a 
still better place for all of us to live. 

His leadership and his inspiration will 
be sorely missed, as those of us who re- 
main behind strive to deal with the 
problems facing our people. 

My sincere sympathy goes out to his 
wonderful family: To his devoted wife 
Ethel and the children, to his brother 
and sisters, and to his mother and 
father. 

They have lost a husband, father, 
brother, and son. We have lost a great 
friend, a respected colleague, and a ded- 
icated public servant. 

Mr. Speaker, the Buffalo, N.Y., Eve- 
ning News carried a perceptive article on 
Senator KENNEDY in its June 8 edition, 
as follows: 

ROBERT KENNEDY—For HIM THE PENDULUM 
Swune WIDER” 

WasHINGTON.—Robert Francis Kennedy al- 
ways deserved to be more admired than 
hated, for he, more than any other Kennedy, 
has been the perfect Irish-American, a gut 
fighter with brains and a heart that could 
truly bleed for a cause. 

These are the qualities Americans are sup- 
posed to most admire in their big-name poli- 
ticians. Bobby’s troubles has been that his 
real self never came through absolutely clear 
because of the facade of a personality easy to 
caricature and because of the strange com- 
plexities of his inborn character. 

He, thus, in the campaign, either antag- 
onized and disturbed people, or magnetized 
and aroused them. There never was any mid- 
dle ground—yvyoters were either firmly for or 
against. This, incidentally, has historically 
been true of all great leaders, in political 
causes or on the battlefields. It is the origin 
of the old cliche that the enemies a man 
makes reflects best his stature. 

The tragedy is that it took an assassin’s 
bullet to make a great many take a clear and 
sympathetic look, not a jaundiced look. 

Consider, for example, how he differed 
markedly from his two brothers, the assassi- 
nated John F. Kennedy and the younger Ted. 
In any comparison, he lacks the handsome 
image of either, but has a fighting quality 
unequaled by the others. He could hate. 
He was more ruthless in seeking political ad- 
vantage. He also was an idealist, a dreamer, a 
poet at heart and it is high time that the 
nation appreciated his sincerity of purpose 
on the issue of our under-privileged citizens. 

He really and truly thought that the coun- 
try had been going to the devil under L.B.J. 
And agree with him or not on the Vietnam 
war issue, he believed what he said and had 


not simply latched on to an issue in order to 
help him get to the White House. 


This is not a maudlin assessment, Neither 
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does it overlook his selfish grasp of the po- 
litical ladder, his effort this year to push 
Eugene McCarthy off. 

Even his best friends admit that he was 
on occasion abrasive, petty and morose, but 
often just the opposite—jocular, warm-heart- 
ed and magnanimous. Larry O’Brien, his key 
campaign operator, once said of Bobby: 

“The pendulum just swings wider for him 
than it does for most people.” 

Perhaps the truest insight into Bobby Ken- 
nedy, the man and his mind, has been pro- 
vided by almost unnoticed off-the-cuff re- 
marks he made to a Negro audience the night 
of April 4 in Indianapolis. 

“I have bad news for you, for all of our 
fellow citizens all over the world, and that is 
that Martin Luther King was shot and killed 
tonight,” he said. “Martin Luther King dedi- 
cated his life to love and to justice for his 
fellow human beings and he died because of 
that effort.” 

Then Kennedy spoke from his heart, his 
eloquent spontaneous phrases bringing out 
into the open the unselfish wellsprings of his 
political character. 

“For those of you who are black and are 
tempted to be filled with hatred and dis- 
trust at the injustice of such an act, against 
all white people, I can only say that I feel 
in my own heart the same kind of feeling. I 
had a member of my family killed, but he was 
killed by a white man. But we have to make 
an effort in the United States, we have to 
make an effort to understand, to go beyond 
these rather difficult times. 

“My favorite poet was Aeschylus. He wrote: 
‘Even in our sleep, pain which cannot forget. 
fall drop by drop upon the heart, until, in 
our despair, against our will, comes wisdom 
through the awful grace of God.’ 

“What we need in the United States is not 
division; what we need in the United States 
is not hatred; what we need in the United 
States is not violence or lawlessness, but love, 
and wisdom, and compassion toward one 
another, and a feeling of justice toward those 
who still suffer within our country whether 
they be white or whether they be black.” 

The final two sentences of that Kennedy 
speech were most fitting on that April night 
and they are equally fitting in these days of 
despair. 

“Let us dedicate ourselves,” pleaded the 
young senator, “to what the Greeks wrote so 
many years ago: To tame the savageness of 
man and make gentle the life of the world. 
Let us dedicate ourselves to that, and say a 
prayer for our country and for our people.” 

That is what the man said—that ruthless 
political character, the “opportunist” with a 
strange hair style! 


Mr. Speaker, following are the texts 
of editorials in two daily and one weekly 
newspaper in Buffalo: 

{From the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News, 
June 6, 1968] 
MARTYRED SENATOR 


The worst has happened and Sen. Robert 
F. Kennedy has died just as his brother did 
violently, outrageously, of an assassin’s bullet 
to the brain. 

In one sense, this terrible death of the 
younger brother is even sadder than the 
other, for at least Jack Kennedy had at- 
tained the pinnacle of the presidency, but 
Bobby’s life was all a preparation. 

In the deeply personal sense, too, this 
murder in Los Angeles does not just reenact 
the horror of Dallas but compounds its im- 
pact, To all the Kennedys who have borne 
so greatiy the suffering of past tragedies, this 
must be the blow that carries such suffering 
almost beyond human bearing. And how lit- 
tle a whole nation’s outpouring of sympathy 
can do to assuage the grief of Sen. Kennedy’s 
amazingly wholesome immediate family of 
ten children and the gallant wife who even 
now awaits their 11th. 
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Whether this remarkable young man really 
was on the road to the White House is some- 
thing that no one now can ever know, and 
that itself is a part of this tragedy—the 
shattering abruptness with which it ter- 
minated a career so obviously unfulfilled and 
yet so surging with a sense of destiny. 

It is difficult in this day of his death even 
to think of Robert Kennedy as “our” sena- 
tor, for so plainly were his dimensions and 
interests national in scope that New York's 
claim upon him seems scarcely more than 
incidental. Nor will the senatorial phase of 
his foreshortened career be what is remem- 
bered about him. What will linger, rather, is 
a certain driving, haunting, conscience- 
pricking, sometimes even mystical quality 
about his whole dynamic personality. 

To many, there was an abrasiveness about 
the younger Kennedy that made him a far 
more controversial figure than the brother 
he idolized. And yet there were other qual- 
ities in Bobby that might have brought him 
to an even greater eventual fulfillment. 

One was that rare rapport he had with 
young people, and another was his tremen- 
dous capacity for intellectual and emo- 
tional growth, as witness his deepening con- 
cern for the least affluent among us. He was 
one person over 30 whom the youth of Amer- 
ica did seem to trust, and he was likewise 
one white American whom the Negroes came 
to trust. This last was a particular tribute 
to his growth for he conspicuously lacked 
that kind of rapport in his first brushes 
with the civil rights movement as attorney 
general. 

It is Just that capacity for an ever-deep- 
ening sense of moral involvement, for a 
steadily-sharpened sensitivity to people and 
issues prompted one of his Senate friends, 
George McGovern of South Dakota, to say of 
Robert Kennedy not long ago that he has 
“the absolute personal honesty of Woodrow 
Wilson, the stirring passion for leadership 
of Andrew Jackson, and the profound ac- 
quaintance with personal tragedy of Abra- 
ham Lincoln.” He would bring to the presi- 
dency a “deeper measure of experience” than 
JFK did, and “a more profound capacity to 
lead our troubled land into the light of a 
new day.” In fact, said Sen. McGovern, Rob- 
ert Kennedy would have been “one of the 
three or four greatest Presidents in our na- 
tional history.” 

Perhaps he would; but such is the tragedy 
of Los Angeles that no one now will ever 
know. 

[From the Buffalo (N..) Courier-Express, 
June 7, 1968] 
NATION MOURNS DEATH OF KENNEDY 


The assassination of Sen, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy removes from the arena of American 
politics a brilliant, dynamic young legislator 
who contrasted sharply with the old line 
politicians who so long dominated the na- 
tional scene. The seemingly indefatigable 
senator met all challenges—whether it was 
the scaling of a mountain or rebutting ques- 
tions put to him by anti-American students 
in Indonesia—with a zest and toughness that 
marked his character. 

Sen. Kennedy’s style of campaigning, his 
stand on national and international issues 
and even the style of his hair aroused spon- 
taneous controversy; he was the idol of mil- 
lions of young Americans, many of whom 
had not yet reached voting age, and the 
anathema of many older and conservative 
citizens. 

He displayed a fierce loyalty to his family, 
his friends and his country. During the more 
than three and a half years the late John F. 
Kennedy served as president, his younger 
brother stood devotedly in his shadow and 
ever ready to spring to the defense of his 
older brother whom he idolized. Following the 
president’s assassination, Robert Kennedy 
entered the political waters on his own, 
charting a course which obviously he hoped 
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would lead to the White House. His primary 
election victories in California, Indiana, 
Nebraska and South Dakota indicated that he 
may have been on his way to reaching that 
goal in the November elections, 

Although he was a member of an extremely 
wealthy family, virtually all of his efforts 
were directed toward lifting the burdens of 
the poor and the minority groups so that they 
might enjoy some measure of our national 
prosperity. In return these groups staunchly 
supported him and played a large part in his 
election successes. 

While fortune smiled bountifully on the 
Kennedy family tragedy visited its members 
with an unsurpassed cruelty. It is the earnest 
prayer of good people everywhere that in the 
future fate will deal more kindly with a 
family whose cup too often has been filled 
with bitter grief. 

[From the Am-Pol Eagle, Buffalo (N. T.), 

June 13, 1968] 


Are WE SECOND RATE CITIZENS? 


The United States, a nation founded upon 
the principles of brotherhood, has become of 
late an increasing victim of the forces of 
hatred, violence, murder and brutality. The 
assassinations of three great men, President 
John F. Kennedy, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., and Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, within the 
past five years point up the need for Ameri- 
cans to combat these forces. 

Hatred and violence are acting like sand- 
paper, scraping away the very moral. fibre 
that made America great. They are solving 
no problems, answering no questions. 

By such acts the national image is becom- 
ing deeply tarnished abroad, its potential for 
good is being undermined and encourage- 
ment is being given to similar forces the 
world over. 

A people cannot have violence in race re- 
lations, violence in the streets, and violence 
on the television and still expect to rule vio- 
lence out of their lives. 

“What we need in the United States is not 
division; what we need in the United States 
is not hatred; what we need in the United 
States is not violence or lawlessness, but 
love, and wisdom, and compassion toward 
one another and a feeling of justice toward 
those who still suffer within our country.” 

This was the prescription offered by the 
latest victim of hatred and violence here in 
the United States, Robert F. Kennedy. 

If we are to combat hatred and violence as 
major forces in our American way of life we 
must do two things. First of all we must 
have strong and effective legislation to con- 
trol and limit the ownership and use of fire- 
arms. Secondly, it is up to every American to 
make an individual effort to replace hatred 
with love and violence with justice. 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, for a few 
brief moments, as we measure time, we 
shared ROBERT KENNEDY with his family 
and the Nation. 

As a flaming meteor, he streaked 
across the political horizon, only to have 
his brilliance snuffed out before it could 
reach its destined potential. 

Often that brilliance of his inner fire 
dazzled those of us who shared a political 
platform with him; seeing him pursue 
his career in the arena he had chosen 
for himself. 

Only this past April I had such an 
opportunity, sharing with ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY the head table when he came to 
Philadelphia to offer himself and his 
platform to the workers of his political 
party. 

To say he faced a unanimous or ho- 
mogenous audience would be an untruth; 
but no man will dispute me when I say 
that at that moment he captured the 
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admiration of each man and woman as 
he projected that mystical power that he 


He was that kind of man. 

Without asking for it, he could com- 
mand great loyalty and devotion. All 
spectrums of our social and economic 
orders clung to his banner, knowing 
ROBERT KENNEDY was a Man who under- 
stood them, loved them, and would de- 
vote his life to them. 

He was also a man who could generate 
great controversy—but what great man 
in our history has not generated con- 
troversy. 

We have lost a dear colleague. His 
family has lost a dear father, son and 
brother, The Nation has lost a great 
statesman. We have shared ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY with them; now we must share him 
with posterity. 

May God grant peace to those who 
mourn him. May God grant ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY eternal rest. Amen. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, many pain- 
ful, grief-filled words have been spoken. 
Many volumes of purpose and rededica- 
tion have been written in the past 2 
weeks. Words now seem so hollow in 
expressing my thoughts and emotions. 

Whether or not we agreed with Sena- 
tor ROBERT F. KENNEDY issue by issue, we 
all admired his ability, his compassion 
and genuine concern for people, and his 
deep commitment and sense of purpose 
in solving the problems of our Nation. 
He defined the issues as he saw them— 
discussed them freely—no matter how 
painful or unpopular they may have been 
to his listeners at the moment. His was a 
practical patriotism, born of hope and 
translated into action—action which 
often transcended any thought of his 
own political future. 

ROBERT F. KENNEDY, John F. Kennedy, 
two tragic endings in a family that has 
endured so much sorrow over the years. 
Our hearts reach out with the deepest 
sympathy to the Kennedy family. And 
we pray that their courage to continue, 
without remorse, to do the work that 
must be done, never losing faith in this 
Nation or its people, will be an inspira- 
tion to us all. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in his 
few brief years, ROBERT KENNEDY gave to 
his country more fully than most men 
have an opportunity to give in far longer 
lives. At 42, he already had many years 
of important experience behind him. Yet 
ROBERT KENNEDY, when he died, was only 
on the threshold of his career of public 
service. He was truly an extraordinary 
young man, a man of determination, of 
strong ideas, of great vision. Because he 
was such a decisive man, he stirred much 
controversy. He evoked deep emotions of 
love, as he did of hate, but few would 
question that he still had much to con- 
tribute to his country in wisdom and in 
dedication. ROBERT KENNEDY understood 
that there was much wrong with his 
country, while not loving his country less 
for it, and because of this understanding, 
he was able to face these wrongs un- 
flinchingly. He was a knight among 
bowmen, a man who enjoyed leading 
and who led fearlessly. His courage cost 
him his life. The United States of Amer- 
ica has reason to be thankful for the 
contributions ROBERT KENNEDY made in 
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his few fleeting years, and to grieve for 
the great potential that was lost to it in 
his death. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with other Members the deep sense of 
shock and profound sadness on the un- 
timely and tragic death of our colleague, 
Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

A member of one of America’s most 
talented and famous families, Bos 
KENNEDY was born to wealth. He could 
have chosen to dissipate his money and 
talents by living a life of ease, but he 
chose to dedicate himself to the service 
of his fellow man and his Nation. He 
served ably as counsel for a committee 
in the other body, and later demon- 
strated an unusually keen insight into 
the many facets of American politics as 
he brilliantly led the successful presi- 
dential campaign for his late, beloved 
brother, John F. Kennedy. Subsequent- 
ly, he was President Kennedy’s close 
confidant and served with distinction as 
Attorney General of the United States. 
Later, our own State of New York was 
honored to have him as a Senator. 

While some disagreed with his views 
from time to time, his dedication, de- 
termination, energy, and zest for life 
were admired by all. He fought honestly 
and vigorously for the principles to 
which he was deeply dedicated. He 
worked unstintingly and unselfishly in 
the service of his fellow man for whom he 
gave all he had—his life. We learn from 
the Bible that greater love than this no 
man has. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife, Ethel, his 10 children, and to other 
members of his family, and pray that 
God will sustain and comfort them in 
the trying days ahead. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
heavy heart that I rise to commend the 
distinguished gentlemen from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Botanp] and New York 
{Mr. Carey] for their moving eulogies to 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY. Their elo- 
quent words reflect the sentiments of all 
gathered in this chamber to honor the 
memory of a truly remarkable man. 

The terrible tragedy of June 5 remains 
constant in our minds. There has been 
no diminution of the sense of horror and 
loss that enveloped the House when trib- 
ute was paid to Senator KENNEDY on 
June 6. As I said then, the outpouring of 
grief throughout the world at his death 
is a measure of the superb qualities with 
which Senator KENNEDY was so abun- 
dantly endowed. He devoted his great 
talents, his enormous energy and drive, 
his vivid personality to the cause of so- 
cial and economic justice for he be- 
lieved—and acted upon that belief—that 
he was indeed his brother’s keeper. He 
saw in every man—particularly the poor, 
the discriminated against, the imposed 
upon—his brother and he served hu- 
manity with the dedication with which 
he had served his own brother, the be- 
loved President Kennedy. 

As the Washington Post stated in its 
perceptive editorial on June 7, ROBERT 
KENNEDY was “a force for change and 
movement and progress and for what he 
thought was good. And in these tor- 
mented times his country cannot afford 
the loss of such a force.” 
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To us who have been given the time 
so cruelly and senselessly denied ROBERT 
KENNEDY falls the obligation of using it 
with his sense of urgency, of responsive- 
ness to the problems of a rapidly chang- 
ing society, of compassion for the poor 
and alienated among us, of commitment 
to building the kind of Nation and world 
for which mankind yearns. Let us in this 
hour of sorrow redouble our own efforts 
to carry forward what ROBERT KENNEDY 
stood for: hope and reconciliation and 
progress at home and peace among na- 
tions. 

To his parents, wife, children, brother 
and sisters, who have been so edifying in 
their acceptance of this tragedy, I extend 
my heartfelt sympathy. Their loss is 
shared by all mankind. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the tragic loss of Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY has affected the hearts and 
lives of our Nation, and the world. For 
the disaffected and the disenchanted 
everywhere, his person became a rally- 
ing symbol of hope for a better future. 
The young, the old, the outcast all found 
in him a new and progressive spirit, a 
voice articulating to the Nation their 
needs and their aspirations. With en- 
thusiasm and sincere compassion he 
sought to aid the migrant farm workers, 
the Indians, and our other great minor- 
ity communities. With eloquence and fer- 
vor he called upon us all to pursue a 
course of decency and tolerance, an end 
to division, to hate, and to violence. 

Senator Kennepy had an unshakable 
belief in the strength and vitality of 
America. He never lost his faith in her 
people or in her democratic processes. 
To have despaired for her future in this 
season of political crisis and unrest, or 
to have expressed sentiments of con- 
cern for the health of her society was 
not Senator KENNEDY’s way. In his dedi- 
cation to public service and leadership, 
he strove for a world of greater human- 
ity and justice. We are richer for his 
struggle. 

His overriding ambition was to better 
America. In the world of politics, there 
can be no nobler ambition than this. 

This is the legacy which he leaves be- 
hind to continue his fight for a better 
future, and to achieve it through con- 
structive, political action. Just as ROBERT 
KENNEDY summoned in his followers a 
rededication to these goals, so we must 
now all renew our dedication and our 
efforts toward peaceful progress. 

I also join with my colleagues in ex- 
tending fullest sympathy to his wife, 
children, and other members of his 
family. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many men in this body more eloquent 
than I, but none, I think, can capture in 
words the grief of the Nation at the 
death of Senator ROBERT KENNEDY. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY dedicated his life to his 
country. He was a man of profound tal- 
ent and generosity. His idea of America 
was its people, white and black, from 
every walk of life. He was a man whose 
intellect ranged wide in search of a better 
society and whose courage knew no limit 
in its quest. Few men, in growing to ma- 
turity, knew greater privilege but few 
were so willing to share their privilege 
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with others who were less fortunate. 
ROBERT KENNEDY was a rare man. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY was a decent man whose 
service we can scarcely spare. As he ded- 
icated his years, so he gave his life to the 
United States. We will never know how 
much Senator KENNEDY might have con- 
tributed, but we know that in his passing 
we Americans have suffered a great loss. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues today in expressing my 
deep and heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Robert Kennedy and the Kennedy chil- 
dren. Certainly, where there is a void in 
this Nation as a result of his untimely 
and tragic death, there isan even greater 
void for the Kennedy family. Mrs. Rums- 
feld and I offer our prayers for this fam- 
ily which has given so much through 
such tragic circumstances. 

It is to be hoped that, in the shadow 
of this tragedy, we might each seek the 
light of our personal responsibility to 
contribute, in our own way, to the quality 
of American life; to be constructive par- 
ticipants, not observers; and to work 
within the framework of a civilized so- 
ciety to achieve our best dreams for this 
Nation and its people. 

I salute the strength of spirit and the 
determination which characterized Sena- 
tor Rosert Francis KENNEDY. If there is 
a lesson to be learned from the profound 
shock and grief, perhaps it is that every 
man is capable of these virtues if he will 
but give himself a chance to develop 
them. It would seem that this was a part 
of what Senator Kennepy was attempt- 
ing to instill in his fellow citizens. 

I would hope that we, his countrymen, 
will recognize our worth and our poten- 
tial, as individuals and as a Nation, and 
continue to strengthen this society which 
has so much to contribute. 

Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, some months after the death of 
President Kennedy, ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
was called upon to speak about his 
brother. It was at this time that he 
turned to William Shakespeare’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” and quoted the lines which 
so many of us remember: 

‘When he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 


But it was only a few days after John 
Kennedy’s death that ROBERT KENNEDY 
wrote these words: 

Courage is the virtue that President Ken- 
nedy most admired. He sought out those 
people who had demonstrated in some way— 
whether it was on a battlefield, on a baseball 
diamond, in a speech or fighting for a cause 
—that they had courage, that they would 
stand up, that they could be counted on. 

Perhaps it is this quotation from Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY which epitomizes the 
qualities that both of the Kennedys il- 
lustrated by their lives. Turning again to 
William Shakespeare, we recall the words 
of Julius Caesar: 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men 
should fear; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 


These words also seem to me particu- 
larly appropriate for this solemn time. 
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For Rogpert KENNEDY certainly was a 
courageous man. He knew the dangers of 
the course which he was taking, and he 
did not fear what the consequences 
might be to him. He had the qualities 
which he said that his brother admired, 
and obviously pursued these strengths as 
a part of his very existence. 

Whether we agreed with ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY or disagreed with him—and on oc- 
casion I did both—we must admit that 
he exemplified the kind of courage and 
commitment which are so necessary in 
American life today. His courage was not 
only physical, but mental and moral. It 
would have been easy for many men to 
avoid taking some of the positions and 
raising some of the questions which Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY posed. He raised great 
animosity against himself, sometimes by 
the way he said things, but often by the 
very fact that he said them in the face 
of tremendous opposition. This is an ele- 
ment of courage which we must admire: 
the courage which leads a man to fulfill 
his obligation to his own conscience by 
trying to accomplish what he believes 
must be achieved. 

It is the tragedy of American life to- 
day that people who are so motivated, 
people who are pursuing the course dic- 
tated by conscience and commitment, 
should become the objects of violent, un- 
reasoning opposition. The element of 
violent disagreement has become so 
strong in American life today that it is 
a frightening specter on the national 
scene. 

All of us can and must now exert our- 
selves to restore the reign of reason and 
the spirit of moderation in America. We 
must discipline ourselves to couch our 
own thoughts and express our own be- 
liefs in reasonable, responsible terms, 
and to return an atmosphere of tolerance 
to public debate. In short, we must re- 
store the Jeffersonian principle of free- 
dom, that however much we disagree 
with what a man may say, we will defend 
to the death his right to speak. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, grief has 
come again to the remarkable Kennedy 
family, and that grief is shared by the 
entire American people. Senator ROBERT 
FRANCIS KENNEDY has joined the ranks 
of martyrs to freedom and justice—men 
who have come at the hour of our coun- 
try’s need and who have been taken 
away before their work has been done. 

America was his land—body and soul. 
He knew her New England shores and 
the rapids of her Western rivers. He 
climbed her mountains; he knew the 
limitless horizons of her Dakotas. He 
was at home in her bustling, teeming 
cities. He knew America and America 
knew him and his dream. They were 
spirits together, and it was a great love. 

ROBERT KENNEDY felt more deeply 
than words can describe, the pain in 
America and the world around her, so 
ROBERT KENNEDY was a man in a hurry 
in a world where problems were fast over- 
taking time. He spent his life calling 
our attention to these problems. His ap- 
peals were to the conscience of America. 
He showed us the plight of the handi- 
capped and the unwanted; he showed us 
the needs of the poor and hungry; he 
reminded us of our obligations to the 
lonely elderly. 
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I was with Senator KENNEDY in my 
hometown of Cleveland, Ohio, the morn- 
ing after another martyr for freedom, Dr. 
King, had been assassinated. In one of 
the most magnificent and moving 
speeches I have ever heard, the Senator 
decried violence and hatred in the land 
he loved. He asked, “What has violence 
ever accomplished? What has it ever 
created? No martyr’s cause has ever been 
stilled by his assassin’s bullet.” 

In the conclusion of that speech on 
April 5, 1968, he called all Americans to 
greatness and spread out his dream be- 
fore us: 

But we can perhaps remember—even if 
only for a time—that those who live with us 
are our brothers, that they share with us the 
same short moment of life; that they seek— 
as we do—nothing but the chance to live out 
their lives in purpose and happiness, win- 
ning what satisfaction and fulfillment they 
can 


Surely this bond of common faith, this 
bond of common goal, can begin to teach us 
something. Surely we can learn, at least, to 
look at those around us as fellow men and 
surely we can begin to work a little harder to 
bind up the wounds among us and to become 
in our own hearts brothers and countrymen 
once again. 


Senator KENNEDY has joined his 
brother, our late President, in legend, 
but the brothers Kennedy have forever 
become part of the passion of America. 

What would these two men have us 
do now? 

I am sure that they would have us 
recall words of a great American martyr 
Sec them who declared to his coun- 

ry: 

It is for us the living, rather, to be dedi- 
cated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here 
dedicated to the great task remaining before 
us 


Let us be worthy of the Kennedy 
brothers, and take up the dream of 
things which never were and continue 
to ask the question: Why not? 

Let us turn the remembrance of this 
Kennedy dream into daily action. Then 
the uplifted, brighter life of America 
will be a joyful, living tribute to the cause 
for which they lived and died. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the questing 
spirit of Senator Ropert F. KENNEDY has 
come to rest at Arlington. 

It is fitting that ROBERT KENNEDY’s 
grave is next to that of his brother, the 
President. The two men—so close in 
life—knew far more than their share 
of personal tragedy, and yet they never 
despaired of the American dream. 


Great men serve us as insurrections do 
in bad governments— 


Emerson once said— 
The world would run into endles routine, 
and forms incrust forms, till the life was 
gone. But the perpetual supply of new genius 
shocks us with thrills of life, and recalls us 
to principles. 


This was the aim of ROBERT KENNEDY, 
and it is the great hope for America in 
days to come that something of his 
courage and compassion can be im- 
parted to the children of this land. From 
this, perhaps, a better America may 
emerge. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, there are 
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times in one’s life when tragedy strikes, 
and words adequate to the occasion fail 
to form on one’s lips. The whole system 
seems to come to a screeching halt and 
the values, the mores, the goals of our 
society somehow fall out of perspective. 
I find myself in such a predicament on 
this occasion. The senseless murder of 
Senator Rosert F. KENNEDY leaves one 
with an empty feeling at the bottom of 
his stomach, as though the world had 
taken leave of its collective senses and 
the awesome mysteries of the universe 
had poured forth on the unsuspecting 
minds of mortal men. How? we ask; and 
why? The “how” we can answer, if only 
in an immediate and physical sense; yet 
we cannot explain the workings of an 
assassin’s mind, and we cannot ade- 
quately determine the environmental in- 
fluences which drove him to this heinous 
deed. The answer to our cry “why?” per- 
_ haps will come, in a limited sense, in 

some dramatic confrontation in a court- 
room, but we may never know really why 
it happened. 

The day after Senator Kennepy died, 
Monsignor William J. Shannon, rector of 
the Cathedral of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, delivered a eulogy to him. I 
want to share with you a paragraph of 
that. eulogy, for it offers us some inspira- 
tion in our attempts to answer the ques- 
tions I have posed: “When in retrospect 
you and I combine the trinity of trage- 
dies in the horrible and untimely deaths 
of President. John F. Kennedy, Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King and now Senator ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY, so distraught are we with 
grief and wonderment that we look only 
to God for the answer. Our great country 
has advanced in science and technology 
but we have failed somehow to arrive at 
a satisfactory answer to the enigma of 
hatred and violence which is its senseless 
by-product. So perhaps we have not ad- 
vanced very much at all.” 

Senator KENNEDY was one the most 
gracious persons. I have known. He was 
also one of the most dedicated. To those 
who were disenfranchised and dispos- 
sessed in their own communities, he of- 
fered a ray of hope and an arm of jus- 
tice. To those who sought peaceful 
change in an unpeaceful world, he was 
a symbol. I still tremble at the thought 
of this life cut short by an assassin. 

It is neither fair nor intellectually 
honest to lay the blame for this crime on 
the heads of 200 million Americans or 3 
billion inhabitants of the earth, but in 
a sense we can all share some collective 
culpability over the failure of society to 
come to grips with its shortcomings. Not 
the least of these shortcomings is a 
blatant permissiveness, a permissiveness 
which encourages breaches of the order- 
ly system and then dares society to ret- 
ribute those offenses. We are all aware 
of the need to protect and foster indi- 
vidual rights, for without them the 
democratic process becomes meaningless. 
But we must also be mindful of the fact 
that our society as a whole has some 
rights. Just as certainly as the society 
is no better protected and no safer from 
incursion than is any individual, so the 
individual is no better protected than 
is the whole society. It is this attitude 
which clearly must become our frame of 
reference if this Nation is to survive. 
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Whether it involves leniency in the 
courts, leniency in the schools and uni- 
versities, leniency in the homes, leniency 
in dealing with pornographic peddlers, 
the present attitude seems to be the 
same—you cannot touch me because I 
have more rights than society has. We 
as a nation have to resolve to alter this 
trend, for the end result of such a trend 
is anarchy; but we must do so in a way 
that will not swing the pendulum so far 
in the other direction as to give us the 
extreme alternative—which is a police 
state. Balance, then, or moderation, if 
you will, is the order of the day. But it 
is a balance we must constantly labor 
over in order to preserve. 

I am sure you share my faith in 
America; the same faith held by ROBERT 
KENNEDY. I am sure you also understand 
with me that we as a nation are being 
sorely tried, that our system and our 
values are being questioned from within, 
that the days and years ahead will be no 
easier than those days past. And you 
know that as surely as we overcame the 
difficulties of another era, so also we will 
withstand the trials of the future. 

Surely Rosert KENNEDY, whose whole 
life work was predicated on faith in 
America and the American people, would 
not want us to lose that faith. If any- 
thing, he would want us to redouble our 
efforts. 

Let us resolve to become one Nation 
undivided under God. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in sympathy and prayers for Mrs. Ken- 
nedy and her children and at the same 
time offer them my gratitude for the 
unswerving strength they demonstrated 
during their anxiety. 

And to Senator KenNnepy’s mother and 
father, our prayers and hearts go out. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues and all Americans in ex- 
tending my deepest sympathy to the 
family of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

One did not have to agree with all the 
views of Senator Kennepy to recognize 
that he was a great American and that 
he brought to public life in America an 
unusual quality of dedication and serv- 
ice. He created a great deal of excitement 
on the national political scene, and car- 
ried abroad to all the world an image of 
America as a young vital Nation. 

Although we will never know what 
contributions he may have made in the 
future, certainly the mark he has made 
on all our lives will not be forgotten. 
His deep compassion, concern, and com- 
mitment have inspired millions of men 
and women throughout the world. 

Words cannot express the sorrow and 
loss we all feel, but let us pray to God 
that we will, at this tragic time, rededi- 
cate ourselves to the democratic princi- 
ples for which Senator Kennepy lived 
and died. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
untimely passing of Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY is a tragie loss to the Kennedy 
family, which has already known far too 
many tragedies; for our Nation, which 
so badly needs the greatness which he 
embodied; and for mankind, toward 
whose betterment he so vigorously and 
unselfishly gave of himself. 

We are a lesser people at a very trou- 
bled time; a deeply saddened nation. 
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Those of us who were privileged to be 
numbered among his friends are acutely 
aware of the deep feelings Senator 
Rosert KENNEDY had for our Nation and 
the problems which beset it. He continu- 
ously sought new approaches to the 
complex problems we face as a nation 
and as a society as he struck at the very 
root causes of our Nation’s problems and 
groped for understanding and resolution 
in those dark areas of our society where 
so few dared to tread in the past. 

The late, beloved President John F. 
Kennedy appealed to all Americans to 
ask what they could do for our country. 

No other American responded so 
quickly or so vigorously as did his own 
brother, Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
whose affirmative and positive reply 
could only be stopped by a fatal bullet. 

No other American could have given 
more toward the solution of our Nation's 


No other American could have been 
more concerned about the underpriv- 
ileged and their plight. 

No other American could have worked 
harder toward the removal of the vio- 
lence which has swept our Nation and 
which claimed the death of his brother, 
President John F. Kennedy. And yet, 
Senator KENNEDY fell victim to the very 
violence which he worked so hard to curb 
and remove. 

It is a time for all Americans to mourn, 
but it is also a time for America to look 
within, to identify the cancerous areas 
of its society that so corrupts the mind 
of its people as to lead them to violence 
and which makes violence a ready sub- 
stitute for the orderly and meaningful 
process of life. 

Our Nation has already known far too 
much violence. We must put an end to it 
or it will end our Nation. 

The ghastly assassination of Senator 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY could easily lead us 
toward further bitterness and its by- 
product, violence. But if we are to uphold 
the ideals and principles for which Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY lived and was willing to 
give his very life, then we must avoid 
this 


Let us pay heed to the words of the 
very man we eulogize today who, when 
commenting upon the assassination of 
Dr. Martin Luther King, said: 

You can be filled with bitterness, with 
hatred, with a desire for revenge. . We can 
move in that direction . . . Or we can make 
an effort to understand as Dr. King did— 
to replace violence (the violence that has 
spread across our land) with compassion and 
love. 


Mr. Speaker, we can replace violence 
with compassion and love. Let us, for 
his sake, choose to do so. To do other- 
wise, would be to disregard the message 
of love, understanding, and concern for 
others given to us so eloquently in the 
form of the life of ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 
The motive which must guide our actions 
must be, in the words of Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY, “to tame the savageness of 
man and make gentle the life of the 
world.” 

We can do no more as a nation at this 
time than to dedicate ourselves to those 
ideals which Senator ROBERT KENNEDY 
so. well embodied and for which he gave 
his very life. 
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Let us strive “to make gentle the life 
of the world.” 

Let those gifted with education and 
affluence speak for and act toward the 
betterment of those who are less priv- 
ileged—who are unable to speak or act 
for themselves. 

Let us replace selfishness with selfless- 
ness. 

Let us replace violence with compas- 
sion and love. 

Let us escalate our efforts toward peace 
rather than escalate our military in- 
volvements across the globe. 

Let us stress that which unites us 
rather than that which divides us. 

Let us realize, as did Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY, that you cannot be successful 
abroad unless you are successful at home. 

Let us be reminded of the words of 
Abraham Lincoln that we are the “last 
best hope” in the world—that it is to 
America that the world must look for 
guidance in the difficult but not im- 
possible task of harmoniously blending 
the people of the world. 

It has been said that what matters 
most is the direction in which you are 
headed not how far you have gone. Sen- 
ator Rosert KENNEDY’s emphasis was 
upon the direction in which our Nation 
is headed. 

Let us, in the Congress, strive to 
always point our Nation in the right 
direction. 

If there is to be an Armageddon in our 
time, let us at least be sure that we are 
on the right side. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in the House in tribute to 
the late Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY by 
recalling my statement of June 6, 1968, 
when I said: 

The voice of a man of great courage has 
been silenced. Senator KENNEDY articulated 
the cry for justice of the minorities and the 
underprivileged of our nation. 

He has been taken from us—like his 
brother before him—by an assassin's bullet. 

Yesterday when I first received the news 
of the tragedy which had befallen the Ken- 
nedy family, I said: 

“The bitterness—the hatred which is 
dividing us as a people is producing a disease 
in the minds of some which threatens to 
destroy our very existence. 

“If our democratic system is to survive, we 
must rededicate ourselves to the treatment 
of the root causes of this illness before it 
is too late. 

“There are many things which we must do. 
High on this priority list is the passage of 
effective gun control legislation calling for 
regulation of the manufacture and sale of 
guns. We must also give attention to the 
need for research, treatment and care in the 
field of mental illness. 

“We require the massing of our brains and 
resources to solve the problems of the hungry 
poor—the unemployed and underemployed— 
the poorly housed and the sick.” 

I heartily endorse the action taken by 
President Johnson in appointing a com- 
mission to look into the causes and control 
of physical violence. 

This step alone may not be enough. We 
must call upon the moral and spiritual 
leadership of our nation and the responsible 
opinion molders in our society to speak out 
as one for unity—respect for law and order 
respect for the rights of individuals—and 
respect for the national interest. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, so many 
Americans respected and admired the 
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late RoBEert F. KENNEDY for so many dif- 
ferent reasons that the eulogies which 
have been written and spoken in his 
memory will probably provide the first 
fully rounded picture of this outstand- 
ing American’s short life and many 
achievements. 

We all had different types of contacts 
with him as Senator, or as the Attorney 
General, or as his brother’s remarkable 
campaign manager, and the wonder of 
it to all of us was how vast were his 
fields of interest and of knowledge and 
concern for his fellow human beings. 

For instance, I will always be grate- 
ful to him for the support he gave—and 
the leadership, too—on consumer issues 
and on other legislation in which I have 
tried to specialize. Knowing how much 
time and concentration and study it has 
taken me to become familiar with some 
of these issues, I was constantly amazed 
by his broad and detailed knowledge of 
those same issues, which were only a 
small part of the many legislative issues 
in which he was deeply involved. Truly, 
he was a man of incredible intellectual 
range and scope. 

No legislation is more complex than 
our housing laws, and yet, although he 
did not serve on the Senate committee 
handling this legislation, he learned a 
vast amount about the subject and made 
real contributions to the legislation. He 
was a foremost advocate of the Con- 
sumer Credit Protection Act, and tes- 
tified with great perception and with a 
profound knowledge of the technical 
aspects of this subject at hearings con- 
ducted in New York last August by two 
of the members of my subcommittee, 
Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. HALPERN. He sup- 
ported the food stamp legislation last 
year only after satisfying himself by his 
own investigation and by deep personal 
involvement that this program pointed 
the way toward achieving the goal of 
adequate diets for all of the low-income 
families of this Nation. 

How one man found the time and the 
energy, and could so discipline himself 
to learn as much and do as much in so 
many different areas, will always be a 
mystery to the rest of us, who think we 
work hard but cannot possibly work as 
hard as he did. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation and the civi- 
lized world have lost an invaluable talent 
in his tragic death. I hope we can now 
carry through, as a further mark of re- 
spect to his memory. and correct many 
of the ills he spent so much of his life in 
crusading against. All of the residents 
of my congressional district, regardless 
of party, of religion, of color, or of eco- 
nomic station, join me in voicing our 
deepest sympathy to his bereaved family, 
for we all share in that bereavement. 
His life, and the fearless manner in 
which he acted, brought home to all of 
us the need for deeper faith in God, and 
for greater dedication by all Americans 
to a course of action based on spiritual 
values. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, the family 
of citizens in Minnesota’s Fourth Dis- 
trict recoils in shock at the loss visited 
upon America by the death of Senator 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

Our sense of grief is coupled with pro- 
found sympathy, first for his tragically 
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oppressed family, secondly for the peo- 
ple of this Nation who found in this com- 
mitted leader a symbol of unswerving 
credibility and hope. 

Senator Kennepy, perhaps through 
his own grievous losses, possessed a qual- 
ity of compassion and understanding 
that was communicated almost instinc- 
tively to many of the oppressed in our 
Nation. His presence, his concern must 
now be replaced by a fitting resolve for 
justice by all people in this country. Only 
in this way can we fulfill the deep aspira- 
tions of his lifetime. 

The great canopy of grief that now 
overshadows America will pass in time. 
But in its place, as we seek reaffirmation 
of life and purpose, a vast national com- 
mitment must arise to erase from our 
people the hate, the violence, the cruel, 
and unthinking pattern of public assas- 
sination that has become altogether too 
commonplace. 

Senator ROBERT KENNEDY, like his late 
beloved brother, lived and died pur- 
suing a life of generous public service. 
Each was possessed with a sense of his 
part in the sweep of national history. 
Each in the end made the ultimate sacri- 
fice to his Nation. Now this Nation must 
awaken to its own humanity and renew 
a sensitivity to life values. That awak- 
ening alone can form a lasting and ap- 
propriate testament to those whom we 
have lost. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, the appro- 
priate eulogy for ROBERT Francis KEN- 
NEDY is written in the history of the past 
8 years, and particularly in the history 
of the crusade for civil rights. These 
years were echoed and summed up in 
Senator KENNEpDy’s last campaign, with 
its great concern for righting wrong and 
healing suffering, expressed in the style 
and rhetoric of a great movement for 
change. 

In his career as Senator, ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY was in the forefront of the causes 
so prominent in the public consciousness, 
the causes of the poor, the hungry, the 
forgotten—the Negro slumdweller, the 
American Indian, the Mexican-Ameri- 
can. He spoke in the tones of the activist, 
with that man’s outstanding trait of 
commitment, a great passion demanding 
dramatic action. This is a dangerous 
trait, capable of doing great harm, but 
of doing great good also; and in the 
work of Senator KENNEDY, it produced 
immeasurable good. 

His deep and evident shock at the 
dreary life of the slum and the reserva- 
tion won him the trust of the Indian, 
Mexican, and Negro. He won the unques- 
tioning devotion of many who thought 
they could never believe a white person, 
And he hoped and planned to turn this 
trust to the benefit of his country. Among 
his last public words were: 


I think we can end the divisions within 
the United States, the violence. 


When Senator Kennepy took the fore- 
front of the cause of civil rights, he 
marched in the van of a fundamentally 
legal crusade. He was part of a great 
movement sprung from an act of law, 
the granting of citizenship to the African 
slave. This act of emancipation is cele- 
brated in the great Negro holiday the 
Juneteenth, the 19th of June—we saw 
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this day celebrated last week in the Soli- 
darity Day march. The act of emanci- 
pation wrought a momentous change in 
our constitutional and legal life which 
still preoccupies us 100 years later, and 
which preoccupied ROBERT KENNEDY 
throughout his national career. 

As Attorney General, he presided over 
the final granting of legal citizenship to 
the descendants of the emancipated 
slaves. And like last week’s march, which 
for all its radical decoration commemo- 
rated an act of law, Senator KENNEDY'S 
last campaign, which some found so 
frightening in its appeal to the oppressed, 
was fundamentally based on his concern 
for law. 

He pursued injustice as a young in- 
vestigator for Senate committee hear- 
ings; he enforced law as Attorney Gen- 
eral; and, as Senator, he sought to make 
the law just. He was a white person who 
could lecture on law and order in Watts— 
and be listened to. He was a man capable 
of showing the country that its divisions 
could be bridged by law, if only the law 
transcended the divisions. If one law ap- 
plied to black and white, then black and 
white would submit to the law. ROBERT 
KENNEDY’s most permanent record is 
written in the law, in the laws he en- 
forced and the laws he helped write. 
Like his funeral procession, any tribute 
to his memory must pause at the Justice 
Department and the campsite of the Na- 
tion’s poor. 

But ROBERT KENNEDY had a wider con- 
stituency, including as many groups and 
interests as the polyglot city and State 
of New York, if not the entire nation- 
wide range of his mourners. 

He was a leader in the great tradition 
inherited from medieval nobility. Almost 
as if the family abided by the medieval 
law of primogeniture, he assumed the 
burden and glory of his family responsi- 
bility on the death of his brother, Presi- 
dent Kennedy, just as his brother had 
taken up the political career planned for 
his first born, Joseph. He was a wealthy 
man who cared about the poor, a famous 
man who mingled with the obscure, a 
proud man who respected the humble, 
and a shy man who stood before the 
many. He aroused the deep and irra- 
tional loyalty peculiar to feudal life. Dur- 
ing life, he won a special place in the 
hearts of many which the manner of his 
death has made firm and enduring in 
the hearts of the whole country. I know 
no more fitting expression of this subtle 
and delicate emotion than the quotation 
from Shakespeare with which ROBERT 
Kennepy eulogized his older brother at 
the Democratic Convention at Atlantic 
City: 

When he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of Heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 


And as for us, his mourners, who have 
for 5 years now seen so many heavy 
blows delivered to the fabric of our po- 
litical life, perhaps it is fitting to re- 
member another quotation, from Aeschy- 
lus, delivered by Senator Kennepy on the 
des th of Martin Luther King, Jr.: 


Even in our sleep, pain which cannot for- 
get falls drop by drop upon the heart until, 
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in our despair, against our will, comes wis- 
dom through the awful Grace of God. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include in the Recorp at this point 
the following editorials which appeared 
in my district, as an eloquent example of 
the feelings of this Nation toward the 
late Senator ROBERT KENNEDY: 

From the Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Telegram 
Transcript, June 6, 1968} 
HR DARED 

Robert F. Kennedy died at the hands of 
an assassin before he had a chance to prove 
his ability to win the presidency, and his 
ability to govern a nation. But he did not 
die before he had proven his ability as a 
man, 

We can never know how this dynamic 
young man would have influenced his world. 
We do know he would have tried to change 
things as they are. And perhaps that is why 
he is dead. 

Those who would challenge the sickness 
of society, the darkness of the status quo 
must always be targets of those who un- 
deserved prerogatives are threatened, 

Senator Kennedy, as his brother before 
him, was willing to make the challenge, and 
accepted the risk. Must it be ever thus? Must 
it always be that the gallant and daring die 
young before they can achieve their goals? 
Perhaps not. Hopefully not, because there 
must always be those with the courage to 
lead us out of the darkness into light. There 
must always be Kennedys, Lincolns, Kings 
and others who have suffered martyrdom for 
the sake of mankind. 

Senator Kennedy will not witness the 
changes he had dared urge, but many will 
come about because others will continue to 
challenge; continue to dare. He has left us 
a legacy of courage which we as a nation are 
honor bound to carry on. 


{From the Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Telegram 
Transcript, June 6, 1968] 
SICKNESS IN AMERICA 

President John F. Kennedy. 

Medgar Evers. 

Martin Luther King Jr. 

James Meredith. 

Malcolm X. 

Senator Robert F. Kennedy. 

These six men are or were different in 
countless ways. The color of their skin, their 
personal affluence, their approaches to action, 
their beliefs in the power of love and the 
power of hate—all varied. 

Yet these six will be remembered for what 
they have in common. They shared the horror 
of an assailant’s bullet. 

More than just this, they are or were 
public figures, moving in political worlds in 
the style of the 1960s. And, as such, they 
share the tradition of violence and assassina- 
tion that bloodies America of the 1960s. 

Our deep-rooted belief in a rule of reason 
and a government of laws does not accept 
this fact, but fact it is. The sickness that 
grips the minds of individuals who sub- 
stitute a gun for the ballot box refiects a 
sickness that lies across America today. 

Where will it end? 


[From the Holyoke (Mass.) Daily Telegram 
Transcript, June 5, 1968] 


AsA NATION PRAYS 


Senator Robert Kennedy is still living as 
this is written, and we pray that when it is 
read he will be winning the struggle for re- 
covery. The disaster that has befallen him 
draws us all together im shock, sorrow, and 
desperate hope that his famous fighting 
spirit can grasp the medical rescue and pull 
him through. 

An outraged nation has to ask, is this the 
price of political controversy in this coun- 
try? Bobby Kennedy has been a strong, 
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colorful, emotional public figure of the kind 
that Americans d love and hate. 
We have no taste for pallid leadership here. 
The fury which some of our most notable 
public men have met—President Roosevelt, 
President Truman, President Johnson, and 
Sen. Robert Kennedy—is taken even by 
their critics as a measure of their mettle. 

Is there no way that we can protect them 
from risking their lives for this boldness? 

This happens too often in our country 
for each assassination attempt, whether suc- 
eessful or not, to be classified only as a 
unique act by an irrational individual. This 
it usually has been. But the social climate 
contributes to these acts. There is as much 
mental illness in other countries at our own 
stage of development. There is as much poli- 
tical controversy. There is vastly less kill- 
ing, less shooting. 

Most of our Presidents have experienced 
attempts on their life. We are not sure the 
nation is any “sicker” now than it was when 
President Lincoln was shot. The slaying of 
President Kennedy, of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, and now this assault on Senator Robert 
Kennedy have their roots in a primitive, fron- 
tier tolerance of the man who takes the law 
in his own hands and kills. The modern 
aspect of this is that now we consider such 
people to be crazy. 

There must be a new tidal demand for 
stricter control of firearms if we are to take 
eontrol of our affairs out of the hands of 
random gunmen. But must we not also check 
our tendency to set up prominent leaders 
as targets for the emotionally uncontrolled? 

The fever of the Kennedy campaign was 
dangerous, with its emotional overcharge. its 
mobs that had to touch the candidate, tear 
off cufflinks and shoes. Certainly Martin 
Luther King knew that in his calmer but 
even more deeply emotional approach there 
was daily risk of death. Presidents have body- 
guards for good reason. 

There is a point at which every man who 
stands on principle and makes enemies re- 
fuses to let safety considerations hamper his 
movements. President Johnson has been 
firm about this. Robert Kennedy refused 
police escort. 

But it is surely time for others—for cam- 
paign managers, for the press, radio, and 
television, for the public whose attention is 
courted—to exercise some sensible restraint 
in whipping up artificial frenzy in the name 
of political popularity. The hullaballoo may 
be a game to hardened practitioners, but it is 
a deadly one that takes some of our most 
gifted people in bloody sacrifice. 


Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, some 
men do not receive the admiration and 
affection they deserve until after they 
are gone. I believe this will be true of 
ROBERT KENNEDY. 

Some of his qualities were obvious, 
such as his vitality, his wit, his courting 
of physical stress and danger, his com- 
petitiveness, his intensity, and his ability. 

What was less obvious, and often not 
recognized, was the depth of his caring 
about the problems of his city, State and 
country, and of the world, and his pas- 
sionate desire to make things better, 

He was one of the most fascinating and 
complex people I have ever known, with 
many seemingly contradictory qualities, 
such as boldness combined with caution, 
idealism with practicality, toughness 
with tenderness, diffidence with self- 
confidence. 

I am profoundly grateful that I had a 
chance to know ROBERT KENNEDY. At 
first I admired and slightly feared him; 
later on, my fear dissolved and my ad- 
miration—as was the case with so many 
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others—grew to include devotion and 
affection. 

I hope I may be excused if I indulge 
in a few reminiscences, which may cast 
a little light on the kind of man ROBERT 
KENNEDY Was: 

One day in 1963 when I was sitting in 
my office at the U.S. mission to the 
United Nations, Ambassador Adlai Stev- 
enson, suddenly appeared, unannounced, 
with the then Attorney General. The 
electric intensity of the visitor’s blue eyes 
was startling. I felt that he was sizing 
me up with uncanny skill and perception. 

In October of 1964, during his sena- 
torial campaign, he came to visit his 
family’s former house in the Riverdale 
section of Bronx County, N.Y., where he 
had lived when he was a very small boy. 
He brought his nephew John with him. 
The busy candidate suddenly seemed 
to forget all about his schedule and wan- 
dered off among the trees in the yard, 
his eyes on the ground apparently totally 
lost in his thoughts. For a quarter of an 
hour or so, his aides tactfully refrained 
from bringing him back to the campaign. 

A few days later ROBERT KENNEDY came 
back to Riverdale, with his wife Ethel, 
for two street rallies. There was the in- 
credible press of a clamoring crowd 
which later became so familiar. Ethel, 
who was expecting a child, was caught 
in the crush, and her husband kept 
checking to see that she was all right. 
They had not eaten for hours. At Ethel’s 
request, one of my children procured two 
chocolate milkshakes. On the way from 
one rally to the other the open car was 
halted for 2 minutes so that the candi- 
date and his wife could gulp down their 
lunch. 

In January of 1965, as a new Senator, 
Rosert KENNEDY set the Women’s Na- 
tional Press Club dinner in Washington 
exploding with laughter. First, he spoke 
of his pride in addressing such an as- 
semblage “as a representative of the 
great State of—er, er” and he pretended 
to forget the name. Then, he spoke scorn- 
fully of Senator JosepH Typincs, also 
just elected and at the dais: 

I should think he'd be ashamed— 


KENNEDY said 
to run for the Senate just on his name. 


During much of 1967, I had the priv- 
ilege of working with Senator KENNEDY 
in a small working group of five on a 
statement intended to outline principles 
that might govern an acceptable settle- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict. He dis- 
played a quick understanding of impli- 
cations and nuances of language—not 
afraid to plow new ground but wanting 
to “know where that will lead us.” He 
was flexible and easy to work with, even- 
tually agreed to go along with the state- 
ment, but accepted gracefully a later de- 
cision that the statement would be issued 
by Members of the House only. 

One evening last March, Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s plane was diverted from New York 
to Philadelphia but he nevertheless man- 
aged to get to a dinner meeting in the 
Bronx at which he had promised to 
speak. He had an excellent excuse for 
not attending, and there were other ur- 
gent matters on his mind that evening. 
But he kept his commitment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is notably appropriate 
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that the Kennedy family gravesite in 
Arlington Cemetery is marked by a 
flame. Both President Kennedy and his 
brother Rosert had a flamelike quality. 

The tragedy in both cases was great. 
But the hurt is perhaps even greater in 
the case of ROBERT KENNEDY because he, 
unlike his brother, had not realized his 
potential. He had the capacity to learn 
from his mistakes, and he was still grow- 
ing as a man when he died. 

As Averell Harriman said the day of 
his death, if ROBERT KENNEDY had 
reached the White House, he would have 
made a great President. 

His loss to all of us is immeasurable. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with all of my colleagues in the 
Congress I join in paying tribute to the 
memory of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY 
who died in the service of his country 
and his fellow men. 

Only a madman could take the life of 
such a talented leader in the cause of so- 
cial justice, equality, and human prog- 
ress, and the head of a lovely and devoted 
family. 

In the death of Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY there came about—rather un- 
fortunately—a better understanding of 
what he stood for. 

He stood for something basic and hu- 
mane in all Americans. You can trace the 
roots back to the beginning of the coun- 
try. 

He was an international figure who 
was just as much at home and sincere 
while holding a poor child on his lap as 
he was in the plush palaces of European 
dynasties. 

You do not have to talk about Senator 
Kennepy being a choice for the presi- 
dency or whether he was a better man 
than other national figures. His ambi- 
tions are all gone now and we can reflect 
upon the genuine man. 

In recent years his energies were di- 
rected upon the homefront—a domestic 
scene that often goes unnoticed in the 
headlines. 

But in all of his 42 years, he became 
involved in decisionmaking situations 
usually reserved for public servants many 
years his senior. 

They are far too numerous to set forth, 
but one which should not go unnoticed 
was his awareness, along with other na- 
tional and world leaders, that both the 
United States and the Soviet Union had 
to—for the sake of mankind—sign a 
treaty ending the testing of nuclear ex- 
plosives in the atmosphere. Most of the 
other nations in the world followed suit 
and today the subject is little talked 
about, yet it could have been one of the 
most important decisions in world his- 
tory. 

As a personality, Senator KENNEDY 
stood out among men. Even the presence 
of his beloved family spoke for what he 
thought on behalf of young people 
throughout the world. 

They were a happy, loving group— 
unique on the Washington scene. Now 
the father of the family is gone and so is 
the leader of a great many Americans. 

It is fitting but sad that Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s body is buried near to that of his 
late brother, President John Kennedy. 

Together, these two young men forged 
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bold ideas for a restless powerful coun- 
try. Much of what they have left behind 
will last for decades. We trust that all 
Americans and the rest of the world will 
not forget them and the special contri- 
butions they have left, at the expense 
of their own lives. 

Mr. Speaker, many words have been 
spoken, many pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorp have been filled with trib- 
utes and words of praise to Senator 
ROBERT KENNEDY. I am sure that the 
Members feel, like I do, that no words are 
adequate to express our feelings for the 
Kennedy family. An American family 
which has been asked to bear the sadness 
and shock of too many tragedies. 

As I expressed myself in the House of 
Representatives on June 5, 1968, I feel 
there is no adequate way to describe the 
shock and sadness here and throughout 
the Nation over the assassination of Sen- 
ator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

He was an able, sincere, dedicated 
American, liberal, progressive, and 
courageous. 

Many thoughts stood still in the ag- 
onized waiting period after the shooting 
as we were all concerned about the life 
of Senator KENNEDY. 

Concern gradually turned to grief as 
we heard the news that the skilled hands 
of the surgeons were not able to save 
his life. 

The Kennedy family possesses courage 
that shows when tragedy befalls them. 
The call of tragic death requires courage 
to face the pitfalls and resolve to begin 
anew. To carry on the beliefs and hopes 
that were goals of Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY will require the remaining 
members of his family be pillars of 
strength and fortitude. 

Senator EDWARD KENNEDY showed some 
of this strength in his eulogy to his 
brother at the funeral mass in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral. Pride and sorrow, grief 
and promise, showed not only in his face 
but in the faces of the Kennedy family. 

Senator Kennepy, like his brother 
John, was admired and respected in the 
Sixth District of Pennsylvania which I 
am privileged to represent in the Con- 
gress 


I would like, Mr. Speaker, to include 
with my remarks a eulogy on the Sen- 
ator’s death by the Reverend Anthony 
Recapito in St. Barbara’s Church, Min- 
ersville, Pa. 

Father Recapito began by quoting 
these remarks which he attributed to 
Senator EDWARD M. KENNEDY: 


Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY 


(A eulogy by the Reverend Anthony 
Recapito) 

“My brother need not be idealized or en- 
larged in death what he was in life, to be 
remembered simply as a good decent man, 
who saw wrong and tried to right it, saw 
suffering and tried to heal it, saw war and 
tried to stop it.“ These words are from Sen- 
ator KENNED T's talk at the mass for his 
brother, Senator ROBERT KENNEDY. 

In 1960 the world saw a family which 
seemed to have a great influence on the 
American way of life. This family was a 
vibrant, living group. . . one which seemed 
to become a part of every one of us. We 
talked about the members of this family 
by their first names, almost as though we 
were very close to them, and this perhaps 
was a wish we all shared together to be close 
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to them, They were so very much alive.... 
so very American. . . and for us Catholics 
. . 50 very Catholic. We felt proud that 
they believed what we believed, that they re- 
ceived the same Christ in Communion just 
as we did, that they went to Confession, just 
as we did... . and, we felt happy that here 
was a family that showed the world that 
Americanism and Catholicism do go 
hand in hand. Yes, we called them Jack, 
Bobby, Teddy. The girls were Eunice and 
Patricia. We referred to their wives as 
Jackie and Ethel and Joan, And, somehow 
or other the world was wondering just how 
the Kennedy Family could be stopped from 
becoming a dynasty in American politics. 
.. the brothers were so very young and 
already there was talk of John Kennedy as 
our next President. In fact, the question had 
already risen as to his future after he had 
served his two terms as President of these 
United States. 

We were all thrilled by the campaign of 
that year; and yes, John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
was elected the President. . the first 
Catholic, to serve in this great office. The 
world saw an end to prejudice and realized 
that it had been beaten in this one battle. 
It was possible for a Catholic to be in the 
White House and the world was a little 
better because we had elected a man, re- 
gardless of his religion. The new President 
Was a dynamic personality. He was so very 
much alive, .. . so very full of ideas for the 
new frontier... . and suddenly it was all 
over, He was dead... . assassinated by a 
man, unknown and insignificant but one 
who would always be known now as the 
murderer of John Fitzgerald Kennedy. To 
use a child's old rhyme: and now there were 
two. .. . two brothers left.. . . one a Sen- 
ator, and the other, Robert, the Attorney 
General. Two brothers left, both still so 
young and so very dynamic themselves but 
both living now with broken hearts and a 
sadness which seemed so great that it would 
never leave them. 

Two brothers left to carry on in the Ken- 
nedy tradition and this they did. Both are 
Senators now and liked and loved by many 
and hated also by many. But, no one could 
deny their courage as they lived with the 
hurt and sadness filling their thoughts and 
minds, Their brother, the President, was 
dead. .. they missed him... they always 
would, But, they carried on and as the years 
passed, we see Robert Kennedy being spoken 
of as running for the Presidency. Sure 
enough, he declares himself a contender, and 
the campaign trail helps put aside the trag- 
edy, the Kennedy Family had known. Here 
was another one of theirs who needed help 
and they all pitched in to help put him where 
Jack had been. 

Once again, the people began to feel the 
thrill of the campaign. Again, we called 
them by their first names and the Kennedy 
fever was catching on throughout the United 
States. There was something about a Ken- 
nedy running for office. There was something 
catchy .. something glamorous. . . some- 
thing real and exciting . . something alive 
and vibrant. And yes, Bobby was winning 
here and there. In the heat of the campaign 
comes the news that another Kennedy will 
be born. Will he be born in the White House? 

It is beginning to look as if the Kennedy 
Clan will once again live in the White House. 
We can almost picture the children playing 
on the lawn and see them having parties, 
But . . . we still must win the nomination 
and so we come to California. The vote is 
close at first but then Bobby pulls ahead and 
the verdict is for Kennedy. Bobby has won 
and the excitement mounts again. Listen to 
the crowd as Bobby and Ethel come into the 
hall for the victory speech. Listen to his 
words. How wonderful they are . . . so full of 
life and the future .. . so full of love for 
America and Americans. He is smiling and 
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happy. . and Ethel at his side . . is beauti- 
ful and jubilant ...and so happy. 

It's a great end for the wonderful cam- 
paign of California. It’s a wonderful mo- 
ment... And, then as they leave with happy 
hearts and with gay shouts following them, 
who could ever imagine that it would happen 
again. Who would think it could happen 
again? But, it does and the end is really here. 
The end of the campaign in California .. . 
the end of the entire campaign, as another 
assassin creeps from beneath his stone and 
Robert Kennedy is shot down, He dies and 
history repeats itself. And, we pause as we 
realize that now there is but one left 
One brother of the three original Kennedy 
brothers . . they, who had been so very 
much alive ... could they be stopped from 
forming a dynasty? Yes, now only Teddy is 
left. 

Let’s leave Teddy with his sorrow for a 
little while and let’s examine our way of 
life to find out why these acts of violence 
are happening in this great country, we call 
home. The time for soft talk is over. We 
must use harsh words and we must face 
facts. First of all, a lot of our Supreme Court 
decisions lately have been rotten because 
while trying so hard to preserve the con- 
stitutionality of man’s rights, they forget 
sometimes the very principles under which 
our country was founded. To forbid the 
publication of a book or to censor a bad mo- 
tion picture is unconstitutional because 
freedom must be preserved. Don’t pray in 
our schools and don’t celebrate anything of 
a religious nature in our schools because 
again freedom must be preserved. This coun- 
try was founded under God. 

His love was sought by our founding 
fathers and now we must allow our chil- 
dren to find evil so readily .... we must take 
from our children’s roster any mention of 
their Creator. . just because some few 
want to make money or because some few, 
do not believe in God. The very fact that 
they battle against Him is proof .... He 
does exist. Let our young act as they will 
let them dress as they will... let 
them dictate to the authorities. let them 
do all this because they are free and we must 
not take this freedom from them. Oh, yes, 
let the criminal know his rights and forget 
the arresting officer. Don’t forget to tell the 
criminal what rights he has but how about 
the officer doing his duty to protect the 
rights of others. 

Let crime be glorified and sin glamourized. 
How many of our young people saw Bonnie 
and Clyde and enjoyed the details of this 
picture? Perhaps a young Jordanian saw it 
and saw how wonderful it was to kill. Per- 
haps, Sirhan Sirhan heard Bonnie giggle as 
Clyde killed and perhaps he thought about 
killing and today, there are ten children left 
without a father and one unborn child, who 
will have to read about his father in the his- 
tory books of America, because this man 
murdered their father. Secondly, we must 
realize that all men are created equal. We 
must act this way, we cannot just say it. We 
can no longer ignore the situation. Third, 
we must learn the meaning of getting in- 
volved. We must get involved with our fellow 
Americans. We can no longer lock our doors 
and pull down our shades. No longer can we 
stuff cotton into our ears so we will not hear 
the screams of another who is being attacked 
or being robbed or being murdered. 

We cannot keep running from giving help 
to our fellow man because as long as we 
do keep running then we are partially re- 
sponsible for Robert Kennedy’s death. Yes, 
and we are partially responsible for John 
Kennedy’s death and for Martin Luther 
King’s death, and for the death of Medgar 
Evers and those little children bombed to 
death as they prayed in church. 

Someone said recently: “I had a dream”. 
Well, I had a dream last evening and I saw 
Robert Kennedy standing in the Presence of 
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Jesus Christ, the Judge. And, Christ was 
welcoming our Bobby into Heaven. I heard 
Christ say: “Come into Heaven, you were so 
nice to Me while you lived on earth. I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat. I was thirsty 
and you gave me a drink, Homeless, and 
you took me in; naked and you clothed me.” 
And, my dream continued with Bobby asking 
our Lord: “When did I see you hungry and 
thirsty? When were you homeless and 
naked? I never gave you food or drink”. And 
Our Lord replied: “You gave it to the least 
of these my brethren and in doing so, you 
gave it to Me“. You helped the black man 
and the world called you a dirty name 
a nigger-lover . . but I called you Son, a 
real Christian, a real follower of My Father. 
You helped the poor and they called you 
an opportunist, but I called you a man of 
God. a good man... you fought for 
right and they called you ruthless, but I 
called you to Myself. . and I called you 
a just man. And because you are as you are 
I am happy to make you welcome here in 
this your home”. 

This was my dream and if we are to 
benefit from his death, we must make Bobby 
Kennedy’s way. . . our way. Yes, if we are 
to benefit from the very death of Jesus 
Christ Himself, then His Way must be our 
way because it was His Way that Bobby Ken- 
nedy followed. Finally, as we face facts, we 
must examine our party system. Too often 
the party insists on a straight party vote. 
But, sometimes on a ticket, there is a saint 
and a crook. Our country deserves the best 
and we should yote for the best man for the 
Office, regardless of party. If, we must pre- 
serve the straight party ticket, then make 
sure we get the best men for all offices in 
the election. These are a few hard facts we 
must face if we are to live with ourselves. 
And, as we mourn today we must think of 
these and resolve to do something about 
them. 

Yes, Robert Kennedy is dead following the 
way of his brother, John. Only ... Teddy 
remains. And, he is a Kennedy as are the 
others of his Family, A lot say that they are 
rich and will get along. But, remember, the 
wealth of this great American Family did not 
prevent them from knowing sorrow as very 
few have known sorrow, It did not prevent 
them from losing a son in the Service 
it did not prevent their Daughter from being 
killed in a plane crash . . a daughter who 
had been widowed young in life .. their 
wealth could not prevent the sorrow of a 
retarded child. . . nor could it prevent 
Teddy's near fatal crash .. and it did not 
prevent them from having two sons assassl- 
nated ... two sons assassinated. Their wealth 
has brought them closer to God and this is to 
their credit. .. the sorrows in their lives 
they have accepted as the Will Of God, Even, 
Ethel Kennedy knew sorrow in her own 
family ... her parents and a brother were 
killed in plane crashes. But, Ethel's greatest 
sorrow is now. Her children were born out of 
love and now her husband is dead . . . the 
man she loved is gone .. the father of the 
child she bears now will never see the child 
conceived in their great love for each other. 
Ethel was brave at the funeral but she misses 
him so much already . . and she will miss 
him more and more as time goes on. The 
children have no father, When sorrow strikes 
. . . it strikes hard and it hurts even though 
our Faith is strong. The love the Kennedys 
have for each other is great but their father 
is no longer with them. No more will he play 
with them on the lawn. . . no longer will 
he be with them on vacations . . . no more 
will they hear his laughter and his song 
no more will his voice call them or speak to 
them. . . no longer will he be there just 
to take his hand and walk with him in God’s 
ways. . . on this God's earth. 

I Uke the Kennedy Family because of their 
Faith . . . because of their great American 
way... because of their courage. They 
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know sorrow. . . we too may have known 
sorrow. But think for a moment... can, 
any sorrow match theirs ...in that two 
sons have been assassinated? Two sons, sO 
very much alive snatched suddenly from the 
life they loved so much. Yes, they are well 
off ... rich with the spirit of poverty... 
poor in heart . . but money cannot take 
from their hearts the sorrow they have... 
they mourn just as we mourn... they cry 
just as we cry... they say: “Why did it 
happen?” Just as we say “why”? They are so 
very human ...so very real... 80 very 
much in love with each other member of the 
Family. And, they walk with heads held high 
but with hearts broken to bits . by 
the loss now of Robert F, Kennedy. 

John Kennedy and Robert Kennedy did 
not have to run for President, They were 
Candidates because they were the men they 
were they had visions of new frontiers 

. . they envisioned an America on the 
move. . they knew they could be good 
leaders and they used the talents God gave 
them for their Country. They gave themselves 
to our Country . . . and they gave their lives 
for our Country. Behind them they leave two 
Widows... they leave twelve fatherless 
children and one unborn child . . . they 
leave a Family with loving memories of good 
times . a a Family with broken hearts be- 
cause they are left with these same mem- 
ories. How much more can they take, O Lord? 
But, as they themselves pray: “Thy Will Be 
Done”. Look at Ethel, asking that the funeral 
be joyful rather than sad... look at the 
children taking part in the funeral of their 
father . . lock at Teddy speaking about his 
Brother . . Yes, Lord, their prayer is Thy 
prayer. Thy will be done“. 

Today, we mourn the death of a great 
man. Today, party lines are set aside as we 
pay honor to Robert F. Kennedy. If, we are 
not edified by this great man and his fam- 
ily . . . if, we are not inspired by the way they 
accept the sorrow, that is theirs . . . if, we 
do not cry a little today ourselves. . . then, 
we have no heart for greatness and for 
courage and for faith and for love of God 
and love of family. If, we are not encouraged 
by the lives of the Kennedys, then family 
life and love means nothing to us. Yes, we 
mourn today because a part of us is gone. 
We called him Bobby and felt close to him 
and he is gone from our midst. Our prayers 
too must be “Thy will be done”. 

In 1960, there were three brothers 
vibrant, alive, dynamic and sincere. Now... 
only one is left. This is the tragedy of our 
day. One left. . . out of three Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy stands alone .. the lone male 
member of the Kennedy Brothers. What will 
his future hold? John Kennedy and Robert 
Kennedy will not die. Nor will Brother— 
Joseph Kennedy be forgotten. They gave 
something to our world and we will not 
forget them. We will not let their memory 
pass from our minds. Our world was a little 
better off ...a better place to live because 
of these Brothers, who died for us and for 
these United States. They will live on in our 
memories, yes; but they will live on in the 
fiesh in their children. Ted is the last of the 
Brothers . . . but, there are other Kennedys 
growing up. They have grown up so very 
fast—helped by the assassinations of their 
fathers. These boys became men overnight. 
There is another Joe... another John... 
another Robert—Kennedy. Already, they 
have taken their places in America. 

Please God, we will not let them down. 

Please God, we will not have let their 
fathers—die in vain. 

We pray God, that their sorrow ... the 
sorrow of the Kennedy Family ... and the 
sorrow of America .. . is over. 

Let us pray that, we Americans left to 
carry on their work . . . will do so facing up 
to ourselves and to the involvement neces- 


Today, we must take up the work of 
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Robert F. Kennedy and as he did... we 
must too. We must look around us and where 
we see wrong. . . we must try to right it... 
we must right wrong . . where we see suf- 
fering ... we must try to heal it.. . we must 
heal suffering . and where we see war... 
we must try to stop it... if America is to 
survive 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the 13 days since the death of Senator 
Rosert F. KENNEDY, countless tributes 
have been written and spoken about this 
charismatic young man and his hopes 
for a better America and a united world. 

Men of good will representing all 
shades of political opinion have at- 
tested to the great void created in our 
national life by his passing. 

For Rospert KENNEDY was no ordinary 
man of affairs. To millions of people in 
this country, and around the globe, he 
was the embodiment of a legend, the 
bearer of the torch taken up from his 
fallen brother. Senator KENNEDY re- 
sponded in kind to the outpouring of 
feeling that surrounded him. He never 
went just half way, but instead gave of 
himself completely to the legions of his 
friends and admirers. And in return he 
expected them to be activists, fully com- 
mitted to his cause and his candidacy. 

Perhaps he was an anachronism, in an 
era when public officeholders are tend- 
ing to become remote from their con- 
stituents. He was typically in the thick of 
the crowds whose support he sought, and 
whose interests he advocated in Congress 
with a flair and a style that few of his 
predecessors or contemporaries have 
been able to match. Although possessed 
of great wealth, he spoke and fought for 
the dispossessed—the poor, the minori- 
ties, and the ill-trained—in our other- 
wise prosperous society. 

He was one of our most complex pub- 
lic figures, both shy and bold, strangely 
vulnerable yet willing to take any risks, 
whether shooting a rapids or trying to 
right an ancient wrong. In the moving 
words of his brother, Epwarp, spoken at 
the funeral, ROBERT KENNEDY “saw 
wrong and tried to right it, saw suffer- 
ing and tried to heal it, saw war and 
tried to stop it.” 

Bos Kennepy did not achieve his mag- 
nificent goals; he could not, in the brief 
time allotted him. But because of him, 
and other members of his illustrious 
family, our politics will never quite be 
the same again. Like his brother Jack 
before him, Bos told us that the old ways 
of doing things were not quite good 
enough, that we cannot solve our prob- 
lems by adding new layers of bureauc- 
racy to shield our leaders from the people 
they are purporting to help. 

There were no shields around ROBERT 
Kennepy, and he paid the ultimate price 
for his courage. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY in the full 
bloom of life is not only a tragedy for 
his family and others who loved him, it 
is a horrible loss for the Nation. 

Reproach and recrimination can in no 
way lift the burden of incredulous de- 
spair that fills the hearts of Americans 
in this hour. Why so senseless and brutal 
an act? When will rule of law supplant 
the code of the jungle in our society? 
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These and other questions only serve to 
emphasize the irrationality and cruelty 
of the assassin's deed. 

As one looks at the life and career of 
RoBerT KENNEDY, one is struck by their 
heroic dimensions. Here was a man of 
courage, compassion, and integrity. The 
qualities of manhood were so interwoven 
in his being that nobility and humility 
found themselves gracious companions. 
In private and public life, he established 
high standards of accomplishment and 
he always persisted in the pursuit of his 
goals. 

He was a loving father, a devoted hus- 
band, a trusted and trusting friend. He 
had a vision of our country in which all 
our people were afforded the opportunity 
to improve their spiritual and physical 
condition. He foresaw a time when in- 
ternal divisiveness would be replaced by 
interdependent harmony, a time when 
men could progress according to their 
talents and diligence, not their situation 
at birth. He wanted to bind wounds, not 
inflame them. He had confidence in the 
American dream. 

Robert Frost once wrote a description 
of a man which to me sums up Senator 
ROBERT KENNEDY: 

He knew a path that wanted walking; 

He knew a spring that wanted drinking; 

A thought that wanted further thinking; 

A love that wanted re-renewing. 

Nor was this just a way of talking, 


To save him the expense of doing, 
With him it boded action, deed. 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, once again 
we meet to eulogize the death of a great 
leader. Senator KENNEDY was taken from 
us, as was his brother President John 
Kennedy, and Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., by an act so senseless that the mind 
cannot understand it. 

As adviser to his brother, Attorney 
General of the United States and US. 
Senator, ROBERT KENNEDY did much to 
oon the quality of life in our coun- 

ry. 

His concern for the poor and under- 
privileged in this country and around the 
world was unmatched by any public 
figure of our time. But, we all will suffer 
from his loss; the poor, for they have 
lost a champion; the more fortunate, for 
they have lost a conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, ROBERT KENNEDY was not 
an inflexible person. As one commenta- 
tor put it, he was always in the process 
of becoming. Now we have been deprived 
of the great promise he offered. 

God has given much to the Kennedy 
family, and taken away much. Only He 
knows why. All we can do is offer them 
our condolences and our prayers. We 
know that they are strong, that their 
faith in God will carry them through this 
time of trial. I hope that faith will like- 
wise sustain our Nation. 

Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, the outra- 
geous and tragic assassination of Senator 
Rosert F. KENNEDY has stunned the 
world. A depraved minority of one has 
again destroyed a great leader and the 
dream of millions. The course of our 
Government and history has again been 
altered by a bullet—and not a ballot. 

We have lost a vital human being. Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY’s zest for life invigorated us. 
His vision of an America where under- 
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standing might overcome hatred inspired 
us. His compassion in combating injus- 
tice and poverty stirred our consciences 
and enriched man’s dignity. His chal- 
lenge to excel dared us to reject the easy 
and the complacent, to confront the dif- 
ficult, to make the most of our lives. All 
this is now no more. There is no com- 
pensation for so great an individual and 
national tragedy. 

When President Kennedy was assas- 
sinated during that bleak moment in our 
history 5 years ago, no one suffered more 
overwhelming grief, no one felt more of 
a loss, than his brother, ROBERT KENNEDY. 
Yet Rospert KENNEDY was not intimi- 
dated: he had a deep and abiding faith 
in humanity, a belief that we are a great 
country, a compassionate country, and 
that we are perhaps the best hope of 
earth. He continued to serve, to do his 
best, to sacrifice, to meet and attempt to 
resolve the fundamental questions and 
problems that face this Nation and the 
world. We must follow his example, and 
ag this time of anguish adopt his 

It is now for us to determine that from 
this tragedy, we shall learn and we shall 
have a deeper knowledge of ourselves 
and the condition of America. It is for us 
to find meaning in this senseless act. 

The paralyzing horror we feel at 
ROBERT KENNEDY’s assassination should 
lead us all to ponder in deep reflection 
whether we shall permit history to judge 
that he believed in us, the American peo- 
ple, more than we deserved. 

Are we a tired and declining Nation to 
be corrupted inevitably by moral indif- 
ference and material concerns? 

Are we a Nation destined to disinte- 
grate from hate-filled divisions of race? 

Are we a people hopelessly divided into 
the self-satisfied affluent and the power- 
less poor? 

Are we a people who prefer personal 
comfort to individual commitment? 

Are we a society tolerant of violence 
and scornful of reason and law? 

ROBERT KENNEDY’s life was an afirma- 
tion that we, as a people, must meet and 
resolve these fundamental questions. His 
was a living belief and a cherished ideal 
that America does have the moral 
capacity to make our civilization worthy 
of greatness. It is now for us to dedicate 
ourselves to the realization of that faith 
and the triumph of that ideal. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my colleagues in expressing 
my sorrow at the death of Senator Ros- 
ERT F. KENNEDY. 

I cannot but think of the terrible bur- 
den that has been placed on the entire 
Kennedy family because three of its sons 
sought to serve their country. 

Each died in the prime of his life, his 
work unfinished, his promise unrealized. 

The horrible irony which surrounds 
the death of Senator KENNEDY, who was 
a man of peace, serves as a shocking com- 
mentary on the need for this Nation to 
mass its efforts against violence and hate. 

Political alliances or philosophical be- 
lief cannot deter the fact that ROBERT 
KENNEDY was a devoted and dedicated 
public servant. 

I would like to express my sympathy 
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and that of my wife Becky to the family 
of ROBERT KENNEDY. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rare to find a leader today who combines 
pragmatism and compassion, ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY was such a man. He probed 
into the realities of the life of the poor 
and the devoid of hope as few public men 
have done. 

He knew that compassion alone, with- 
out a concern that engenders action, is 
not enough. It was compassion and con- 
cern that the black man and the disad- 
vantaged detected in his character. They 
found in him what they most needed— 
hope. This is why so many of the poor 
and of the minorities voted for him, why 
so many of the humble born felt a com- 
mon bond with this well-born young 
man. 

He shared with those whose lives 
founded in city slums an active indigna- 
tion at a rich society’s tolerance of des- 
perate poverty without opportunity to 
escape. His good fortune made him the 
more sensitive to his fellow’s misfortune. 

This is what the common man sensed 
in this most uncommon man. They 
judged rightly, for, unless the feeling for 
their plight inspires a leader to the emo- 
tional pitch of indignation, there is no 
time limit on reform, there is no suffi- 
cient urgency. For many, reform is 
needed now. If they must wait they will 
be swept down the stream. This is why so 
many clung so desperately to the vibrant 
life that burned in ROBERT KENNEDY. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, when a nation loses a man as 
distinguished as Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY, it is indeed difficult to describe the 
magnitude of his loss. But the growing 
popular realization following the assas- 
sination of our Senator KENNEDY is even 
more startling—a new awareness that 
the fiber and being of ROBERT KENNEDY 
was often publicized but often misunder- 
stood during his lifetime. 

A recent article in the New Yorker 
magazine which described the passing 
of Senator KENNEDY perhaps comes 
closest to explaining the phenomenon of 
this unusual man: 

He could never be accurately measured, es- 
pecially in terms of the past; he was always 
in the process of becoming, He was respon- 
sive to change, and changed himself. 


An energetic man, sensitive to the de- 
mands of a fast-moving world, ROBERT 
KENNEDY sounded a sympathetic chord 
among those who shared his zest for 
action and living. 

His many friends in his native Massa- 
chusetts and in New York as well as his 
countless supporters from Indiana to 
California and throughout the United 
States are deeply saddened and will not 
recover easily from his tragic and sense- 
less death. 

In him they saw the vibrant and 
dynamic qualities of leadership, these 
same qualities, I might add, which led 
others to malign him. Throughout his 
life, the contrast between what attracted 
so many to him and what others believed 
the image of ROBERT KENNEDY to be was 
most sharply defined. In tribute to 
ROBERT KENNEDY, it may be said that 
death has set the record straight. 

The personality of Senator ROBERT F. 
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Kennepy has, sadly enough, achieved 
new dimensions through his passing. His 
commitment to improving the quality of 
American life also gave new dimensions 
in inspiration for all Americans. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, my friend, 
RoBERT FRANCIS KENNEDY, is dead. Twice 
before I have spoken in this House about 
his tragic and untimely passing. Words 
alone cannot express my personal grief 
over his assassination. However, I have 
found some measure of comfort in a brief 
but meaningful quotation from the Book 
of Wisdom, an excerpt of which I wish 
to share with all who mourn his passing: 

The virtuous man, though he die before 
his time, will find rest. 

Length of days is not what makes age 
honourable, nor number of years the true 
measure of life; Coming to perfection in so 
short a while, he achieved long life; his 
soul being pleasing to the Lord, he has taken 
him quickly from the wickedness around 
him. 

Yet people look on, uncomprehending; it 
does not enter their heads that grace and 
mercy await the chosen of the Lord, and pro- 
tection, his holy ones. 


Once again, our Nation has lost a 
young and dedicated public servant 
whose example gave all of us, especially 
those of us in public life, an inspiration 
and respect that America’s future 
would be bright. ROBERT KENNEDY had 
tremendous faith in the abilities of this 
country to overcome all adversities. He 
demonstrated this faith in his own per- 
sonal life. I pray now most of all that the 
young people of this Nation will not be 
dissuaded from entering public service 
by his tragic death. But instead find the 
courage from his example of dedicated 
service to his country, and enter into 
solving the many problems about which 
he felt so strongly and which must be 
solved if we are to survive as a people and 
as a nation. 

To Ethel, his wife, and to their chil- 
dren, I extend my profound sympathies 
and ask that God may watch over them 
and send them His choicest blessings and 
grace so that they may bear this cross. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, we were all 
shocked and deeply grieved by the tragic 
death of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 
To his courageous wife and wonderful 
children, we extend our heartfelt sym- 
pathy. In this dark period, we hope that 
knowledge of the affection in which he 
was held both at home and abroad will 
be a real source of comfort to them. 

The many contributions to our Nation 
represented by the accomplishments of 
his brilliant, but only too brief, public 
career constitute a heritage of service 
which will be long remembered. His con- 
cern for America’s future, his dedication 
to human brotherhood and his enthusi- 
asm inspired all of us. 

Since 1964 when he became New 
York’s junior Senator, I had the privi- 
lege and honor to work with him on mat- 
ters of concern to the State and my dis- 
trict. His courtesy and cooperation made 
our common task easier and I have only 
happy memories of our association. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was more than a 
Senator from New York, a candidate for 
the Presidential nomination of his party, 
he had stature as an international figure, 
recognized and respected in many lands 
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around the world. From this unusual 
constituency came heavy demands which 
he accepted unhesitatingly and did his 
best to meet. To most men, the sheer 
awesomeness of this burden would have 
been discouraging, to him it represented 
a great challenge. Ironically, it was while 
in its pursuit that he was assassinated. 

The very circumstances of his death 
constitute a warning for those who re- 
main; namely, to make the United States 
secure and safe, a land free of fear and 
violence. Our country must regain its 
unity of purpose if its continuing great- 
ness is to be assured. May this sobering 
tragedy speed the day. 

The expressions of sorrow throughout 
our Nation have taken many forms but 
Lam confident that none have been more 
sincere and spontaneous than that of the 
teenage community in my district. Under 
the leadership of Roberta Gordon of my 
home city, Utica, N. V., 20 scrolls having 
over 5,000 signatures set forth their ad- 
miration of the late Senator and their 
sense of personal grief. I am proud of 
this dedicated effort by this young lady 
which provided an opportunity for such 
a genuine expression of sympathy and 
the determination that the youth of our 
Nation would remain faithful to our 
highest national ideals working for the 
advancement of mankind. This aware- 
ness of responsibility in our younger gen- 
eration gives promise for the years ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, I and my wife, Mildred, 
extend to the grieving family our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join my colleagues in mourn- 
ing the death of Senator ROBERT FRANCIS 
Kennepy. Words are insufficient for our 
grief for we mourn not only for the great 
and good man who lived, but also for all 
that might have been. 

The great poet, John Donne wrote: 

Any man’s death diminishes me because 
I am involved in mankind. 


We have all lost something with the 
death of ROBERT KENNEDY and our loss 
assumes the proportions and character 
of tragedy; the Nation has lost one of its 
most able and dedicated leaders, a man 
devoted to justice and fearless in pursuit 
of the right. 

The light that seemed to go out when 
the late President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy was assassinated, was rekindled by 
his brother. The torch was seized and 
carried high, creating light in the dark- 
ness and giving hope to the lost. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was a Senator from 
New York, but his constituency was not 
bounded by State lines, it included the 
entire Nation and beyond. He represented 
the poor, the oppressed, the silent, and 
the ignored. 

He saw the ills of our society, the in- 
equities and injustices that have no place 
in our democracy, and with equal clarity 
he saw that his duty lay in trying to end 
them. He was tireless in working toward 
that goal. 

He was not forced to take the path he 
did; but there was a need that he do so, 
not imposed from the outside, but ema- 
nating from his own character, his 
strong devotion to duty, his great sense 
2 morality, and his abundant compas- 
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It was this obvious compassion that 
won the hearts and loyalty of the least 
fortunate of our citizens. ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY cared about people and they sensed 
his concern. 

He gave the poor, the oppressed, the 
deprived, hope. He was a man who would 
not sit by and moan fate or curse the 
evil he saw. He was a man of action, a 
man who promised change, 

His eminence, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, who knew, loved, and understood 
ROBERT KENNEDY, eulogized ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY the man and ROBERT KENNEDY the 
hope of the poor. He said: 

To a generation that was weary, he sym- 
bolized strength; to those confused, he 
pointed a way; for those drifting, he set a 
course; to those heavy with years, he of- 
fered his youth; to those despairing, he was 
a figure of promise. 


The grief of his death becomes tragedy 
if that promise is unfulfilled. ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY can no longer keep that prom- 
ise of hope. Only the living have that 
power; only we can make, what might 
have been, come to fruition. We are 
obliged, for the sake of right, to do so. 

It is not solely a matter of keeping 
faith with the dead, but of pledging our- 
selves to live up to ourselves and our 
traditions. We must, as the Reverend 
Dr. Martin Luther King, urged, fulfill 
the promise of America and make the 
American dream a reality of all our 
citizens. 

The anguish of ROBERT KENNEDY'S 
death is worldwide, for he was loved by 
the peoples of all nations. Perhaps his 
family may find some solace in that. 
The Irish poet, Padraic Pearse, about to 
be executed for his fight in behalf of his 
country and people, wrote a poem about 
his own mother. It seems to me to be 
appropriate for the remarkable Ken- 
nedy family that has given too many of 
its children in the struggle for justice, 
he wrote: 

Lord, I do not grudge my two sons that 
I have seen go out to break their strength 
and die, they and a few, in bloody protest 
for a glorious thing. They shall be spoken 
of among their people: the generations shall 
remember them and call them blessed. But 
I will speak their names to my own heart 
in the long nights, the little names that 
were familiar once round my dead hearth. 
Though I grudge them not, I weary, weary 
of the long sorrow. And yet, I have my joy. 
They were faithful, and they fought. 


Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY was 
faithful and fought. Let us pray that 
the few fighting for a glorious thing be- 
come many, and that the sympathy we 
extend to his family turns into action, 
so that his last child, as yet unborn, 
shall be born into a world that has cured 
itself. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, today it is 
hard for some of us as we look around 
the Chamber to recognize those who are 
here and who have been with us in sup- 
port of Senator KENNEDY because we do 
not see very well through our tears. We 
have probably been impetuous and some- 
times wrong, but perhaps our critics will 
forgive us for wishing to return with him 
to Camelot. 

We are here to say to his family how 
much we appreciated him; how glad we 
are that he was here; and how much we 
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will miss him. We also ask for a little bit 
of forgiveness for not having done a little 
more for him. We believed in him. We 
believe in his principles. We believe in 
the enlightenment and desire for justice 
and the belief in our society that he so 
strongly maintained. 

Some of us looked for a leader in the 
1950’s and we were inspired and led by 
the Kennedy brothers. After the death 
of John Kennedy, many of us felt we 
could not and should not try again. 
ROBERT KENNEDY was one who made us 
try to pick up the pieces of a dream, He 
helped us pick up those fragile pieces, 
and this is what makes the future so 
very, very difficult. 

The past is prolog, but because of 
this past I would like to talk for a mo- 
ment today to the young who are so 
hurt, to the disaffected in our society 
who are so discouraged, and to my 
friends from the Department of Justice 
who served with me under Bos KENNEDY 
who are so distraught. We shall miss 
Bos KENNEDY’s leadership because of 
his strength, but above all we shall miss 
his friendship which came from a basic 
integrity, a fundamental shyness and a 
deep capacity for camaraderie and 
loyalty. Only those who did not know 
Bos Kennepy could have felt that he 
was anything but a compassionate, kind 
man with a wry sense of humor. Some 
have said we were wrong to rally to his 
support, but I am so glad we did, and 
now as we miss his leadership perhaps 
we might say: 

Our lamp is lit, our lights are low. 

As homeward with our shields we go, 

We light our candles row by row 

From the fallen torch's glow. 


I hope we remember and that we live 
with the things he said. We must con- 
tinue the struggle to change our society 
to something better. We must be willing 
to establish new policies. Those of us 
who are affluent must understand that 
the Nation has given much to us, and 
the Nation should be given a chance to 
provide from its great bounty for all of 
our people. 

There may be some meaning to this 
all, but this is not yet revealed to us. It 
will take time, and for now the words of 
Shakespeare set forth in Romeo and 
Juliet probably express our sadness most 
appropriately: 

When he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

All of us and our families, and particu- 
larly our children—who believed in him 
so deeply—want to express and extend 
our deepest sympathies to the entire 
Kennedy family, but particularly to Mrs. 
Kennedy and the children. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
news of the death of Senator ROBERT 
KENNEDY came to me with deep sadness 
and a sense of national loss. It was a 
tragic, senseless crime, a crime without 
meaning, born out of hate. My heart goes 
out to his family who once again must 
bear the grief caused by an assassin’s 
bullet. 

These are, indeed, times that try men’s 
souls. And, indeed, these are times when 
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we should search our souls. We offer 
prayers and sympathy for Mrs. Kennedy 
and her children, but surely we must do 
more. For senseless violence and shock- 
ing crime is not confined to the men who 
hold high office, although it is true that 
when they are struck down, the impact 
may seem more sharply focused and the 
tragedy more dramatic. The fact is that 
violence and disrespect for the law have 
reached proportions that cry aloud for 
r 5 
Surely our prayers and sympathy for 
Senator Kennepy’s family will be more 
meaningful if they are matched by a re- 
solve and determination to frontally as- 
sault the root causes of the evil. 

One of the most thoughtful eulogies 
that I have read since ROBERT KENNEDY 
died appeared in a New Hampshire news- 
paper, the Plymouth Record. It was writ- 
ten by the Reverend Bayard Hancock, 
vicar of the Church of the Holy Spirit in 
Plymouth, and I include it in the RECORD: 

EULOGY TO SENATOR ROBERT KENNEDY 

Robert F. Kennedy, junior Senator from 
the State of New York and a leading con- 
tender for the Presidency of these United 
States, has been taken from us by an assas- 
sin's bullet. And we as individuals and as a 
nation, have been deprived of more than we 
are able to realize at this time—not only by 
his death but by the manner of that death. 
Somehow, some way or ways must be found 
to stop the present trend among us to set- 
tle differences of opinion by violence rather 
than by reasoned debate and free elections. 

Senator Kennedy was a young but skillful 
and accomplished politician. He also showed 
great promise of developing into the very 
sort of informed, hard-working, plain speak- 
ing dedicated statesman we must have if 
we are to solve successfully the many com- 
plex problems which confront us at home 
and abroad. 

It is something less than a tribute to our 
national maturity that so many of us have 
allowed our emotional reactions to the con- 
troversial methods and opinions of Senator 
Kennedy to blind us to the obvious talents 
of the man and the merits of his position 
on a number of important questions, 

Born into a wealthy and talented family, 
Senator Kennedy shunned the life of ease 
and luxury he might have enjoyed—and 
sought instead, to serve his country in high 
office, both appointive and elective. His ef- 
forts on our behalf cost him his life. 

Nothing we can do now will bring him 
back. We can only commend him to his 
Creator and ours. But we can also see to it, 
each in his own way, that henceforth rea- 
soned discussion of the issues and not emo- 
tional denunciations of candidates not to 
our liking shall be the hallmark of our po- 
litical life as a nation. 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker— 
Few men are willing to brace the disap- 
proval of their fellows, the censure of their 
colleagues, the wrath of their society. Moral 
courage is a rarer commodity than bravery 
in battle, or great intelligence. Yet it is the 
one essential vital quality for those seeking 
to change a world that yields most painfully 
to change—“To Seek a Newer World,” 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 


ROBERT KENNEDY had the physical 
courage of the bravest warrior. 

Bos KENNEDY took physical risks in his 
life whether he was skiing, shooting 
rapids, or climbing a mountain. 

He was not afraid to challenge Jimmy 
Hoffa, nor to walk the riot torn streets 
of our cities; not afraid to challenge the 
status quo in his own party when cam- 
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paigning for his brother, nor to speak 
up for the oppressed Indians; not afraid 
to speak out against our policies when he 
differed with them in Vietnam, nor to 
champion civil rights and equal oppor- 
tunity; not afraid to set a new mood, 
even if it were not the popular thing to 
do. 

He was also not afraid to show love 
for his fellow man, beginning with his 
own outstanding family, or to show his 
love for God, and trust in Him. 

He believed with Terence, that “I am 
a man—nothing that concerns mankind 
is alien to me”; for a man to love his 
country, he must also know how to love 
mankind, and this must be the sustain- 
ing force in the search for a better world. 

Standing at the Kennedy Memorial in 
Arlington Cemetery, which has become 
a double legacy of pride and sorrow to 
the Nation, we remember the inspiring 
words inscribed there from the inaugu- 
ral address of President Kennedy: 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not 
as a call to bear arms, though arms we need, 
not as a call to battle, though embattled we 
are, but a call to bear the burden of a long, 
twilight struggle, “rejoicing in hope, patient 
in tribulation,” a struggle against the com- 
mon enemies of man, tyranny, poverty, dis- 
ease and war itself. 


- This was the challenge ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY dared to meet. He believed with 
Edmund Burke that nothing insures the 
triumph of evil more than good men who 
do nothing—and he was fond of saying, 
“men are not made for safe havens.” 

In ROBERT KENNEDY’s Own words: 

It is from numberless diverse acts of cour- 
age and belief that human history is shaped. 
Each time a man stands up for an ideal or 
acts to improve the lot of others or strikes 
out against injustice, he sends forth a tiny 
ripple of hope and crossing each other from 
a million different centers of energy and dar- 
ing, those ripples build a current that can 
speed down the mightiest walls of oppres- 
sion and resistance. 


On that tragic saddened Saturday eve- 
ning of June 1968, in Arlington Ceme- 
tery, I thought again of that tragic sad- 
dened November 1963. I looked across the 
Potomac to the memorial for our first 
assassinated President who, many years 
ago said: 

. + We cannot dedicate—we cannot con- 
secrate—we cannot hallow this ground ... 
that from these honored dead we take in- 
creased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; 
that we here highly resolve that these dead 
shall not have died in vain... 


Therefore, let us now resolve that 
John F. and ROBERT F. KENNEDY shall 
not have died in vain and, eschewing 
“safe havens,” dedicate our lives to the 
causes for which they lived and died. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr, Speaker, today 
we mark the distinguished life and tragic 
death of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. A 
man of strong political positions, he 
worked vigorously and creatively as a 
member of the Cabinet, and a Member 
of the Congress, in the cause of civil 
rights, justice, and human welfare and 
dignity. 

As Attorney General, ROBERT KENNEDY 
advanced the importance of our civil 
rights laws by pressing for their imple- 
mentation in areas and situations where 
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their guarantees had long been denied. 
His courage and dedication in this effort 
became linked with the movement for 
social progress in this decade, and he 
earned the distinction of being a leader 
and guiding force in that movement. 

Senator Kennepy’s efforts in Congress 
went beyond those of improving legal 
safeguards and standards. They also in- 
cluded a very personal dedication to the 
service of the underprivileged and needy 
minorities in our country. He became 
their spokesman when few others would, 
and did much to incorporate their pleas 
and problems in the fabric of American 
political life. 

I knew him well, and admired him for 
his endurance, enthusiasm, and dedica- 
tion as a political campaigner. He exem- 
plified the Kennedy family’s dedication 
to public service, and added to it his own 
gusto and a conviction to live life to the 
full. And he tempered his usual exuber- 
ance with calls for reason and good 
sense. It is a tragic irony that he should 
have been struck down by the passion of 
unreason while in the prime of his career 
and the glory of his political achieve- 
ment. 

But, though we mourn his death we 
should not despair. We can yet appre- 
ciate the goals for which he fought. I 
earnestly hope chat we can at least re- 
trieve from his tragic death a renewed 
dedication to reason in government and 
against the current trend that would 
solve personal and national problems by 
illegality and violence. 

Though we mourn the death of Ros- 
ERT F. KENNEDY today, we may yet praise 
his life and honor his memory. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, his 
words linger on even in death: 

Some see things as they are and say, 
“why?” 


He saw a world filled with suffering 
and violence; a nation becoming in- 
creasingly divided into angry factions; a 
Republic which had still failed to make 
its promised dream a reality. 

He did not despair; he sought change. 

To the unrepresented in America, he 
acted as representative. 

To the oppressed, he extended his 
hand. 

To the Nation, he provided leadership. 
4 To the peoples of the world, he brought 

ope. 

And so he went to Los Angeles, carry- 
ing his same message: 

What we need in this country is not 
violence . . but compassion, and love... 


Struck down in that very same city by 
the violence he had always deplored, 
his message remains and the love con- 
tinues. 

To his family, a husband and father 
above all else. 

To his parents, a loyal and sensitive 
son. 

To them and from them, love. 

Now at rest in Arlington. But death 
has no sting, and the grave, no victory. 

The words of Senator ROBERT FRANCIS 
KENNEDY will not die: 

I dream things that never were, and say, 
“why not?” 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the tragic 
and senseless slaying of Senator ROBERT 
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F. Kennepy shocked an entire Nation. 
Here was a man who was fighting for his 
ideas through the democratic process of 
elections, only to be struck down by a 
vicious coward. 

In the short time I have served in the 
Congress, twice the Kennedy family has 
made the sad trek to Arlington Ceme- 
tery. The hearts of all America goes out 
first to them. 

Who but a member of the family can 
know the heartbreak they have suffered? 

One son never gained national recog- 
nition in his lifetime, but his contribu- 
tion and sacrifice as a pilot in World War 
II was one of the countless young faces 
who gave their lives that we might con- 
tinue to live in freedom. 

The sharp and brilliant mind of Pres- 
ident John F. Kennedy was silenced for- 
ever by an assassin. Who could have 
known at that time how his brother 
would attempt to pick up a fallen torch? 
RoserT F. KENNEDY also fell to the bullet 
of a mindless assassin. 

Theirs was not a meaningless sacri- 
fice. Despite their youth in years, these 
men left an imprint on the history of 
this Nation and our heritage. We are the 
losers because they are gone. 

I feel strongly that men of many per- 

suasions should be active in our politi- 
cal life to give vitality to our institutions. 
I represent a philosophy that many of 
my colleagues disagree with—others 
agree. I learn, however, from those with 
whom I disagree as they present their 
case. 
Bos KENNEDY was presenting his case 
to the American people and the Ameri- 
can people found the Kennedy magic in 
this young Senator. 

The outpouring of grief as his funeral 
train traveled from New York to Wash- 
ington was one of the most brilliant 
tributes of all time. No one can put into 
words the impact of that moment when 
the words of the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” rang out spontaneously as the 
train passed solemnly through a packed 
terminal. 

Something about America must be said 
in the arrest of his alleged assassin. 
Every effort is being made to see that he 
is given a fair trial under the law. 

It would seem to me that a nation that 
would go as far as we have attempted to 
do in this case is due some credit as being 
a people who believe in a “government of 
laws and not of men.” 

Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY is gone. 
His trials are over. It is for those of us 
remaining to seek a new world that never 
was because we too wonder why not. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking murder of Senator ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY was a tragedy that followed in the 
terrible pattern of lawlessness, disre- 
spect for authority and deliberate rejec- 
tion of law and order which have been 
permitted to sweep the country in re- 
cent years. Violence is contrary to our 
Nation’s political principles and the 
tragic death of Senator KENNEDY affected 
us all. 

Mrs. Derwinski and I have known 
Senator Kennepy and his family and we 
extend to Mrs. Kennedy and the chil- 
dren our deepest sympathy. 

When a Nation receives a terrible 
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shock such as this murder caused, we 
properly must reassess the situation and 
in this instance strongly resolve to halt 
the violence and anarchy which is sweep- 
ing the land. The bullet is not a substi- 
tute for the ballot. We have been a law- 
abiding Nation, respecting the frame- 
work of our constitutional government 
and the opportunity that our system 
gives to those who devote themselves to 
public service and civic accomplish- 
ment. Senator KENNEDY was a spirited 
national leader with a record of service 
and accomplishment known to all. I 
hope and pray that this tragic event will 
properly influence all Americans to sup- 
port and maintain law and order within 
the framework of our proven established 
institutions. 

Senator KENNEDY made a lasting mark 
during his career of public service, and 
like his brother, our late President, he 
was a very effective member of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. 

We who had the opportunity to serve 
with him certainly recognized his un- 
usual qualities and interests. His mur- 
der is a great loss to the Nation. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, there are 
not words with which any among us can 
adequately express our sorrow at the 
death of the very distinguished Senator 
from New York, ROBERT Francis KEN- 
NEDY. 

One might think the unfortunate 
events of recent years would have steeled 
us against assassination. This has not 
happened. And now we attempt to reit- 
erate to the Senator’s family our sin- 
cerest condolences. I am sure they will 
understand how genuinely all America 
shares their grief. 

Senator KENNEDY, in 17 years of serv- 
ice in the Federal Government, distin- 
guished himself in both the executive 
and legislative branches. He demon- 
strated judgment beyond his years and 
the energy of a man half his years. 
Blessed with unusual wisdom, he brought 
to public service his selfless and endur- 
ing commitment to the ideals that have 
long been part of the American dream. 

A dreamer and a realist both, Senator 
KENNEDY worked to turn dreams into 
realities. He worked to make the promise 
of American life come true for all Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Speaker, I mourn profoundly the 
death of this great public figure, this 
U.S. Senator, this proud father, this hu- 
man being, my friend Bos. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, in this time of 
ferment when many minorities, not the 
least of them being young people, are 
questioning the premises of our society, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY was a mighty bridge 
that reached from the core leadership to 
the fringe of dissent. 

Now that this towering bridge has 
been struck down so suddenly and so 
needlessly, it is difficult to cite even a 
few who can serve us now as the bridges 
we need so badly. 

I admired and supported ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY for many reasons. Some of 
these I list below. 

His foremost strength was a wide un- 
derstanding of the problems of the 
classes in the society that are suffering 
the most. He recognized the problems of 
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racial minorities, and they responded 
because they perceived his sincerity. He 
was one of the few who looked after 
American Indians and persons of the 
Spanish-speaking segment. He visited 
the starving and underprivileged persons 
on the fringe of American society. The 
wonder of it all is that he reached into 
these areas not because of firsthand ex- 
perience or origin there, but because of 
his vision and compassion. 

Senator KENNEDY understood better 
than most American leaders the proper 
role and position of the United States in 
the community of nations. He knew that 
we could not be a world policeman, but 
must continue those programs of help 
and accommodation to the needs of lesser 
nations that were instituted by his broth- 
er, the late President. He knew that such 
ventures as our involvement in Vietnam 
were leading us on the wrong path. He 
knew that this course must be reversed. 
He understood that our relations to the 
2 billion people who are part of the revo- 
lution of rising expectations have to be 
just as compassionate and helpful as our 
efforts to aid our own countrymen who 
are still in distress. 

Senator KENNEDY was a great navi- 
gator in the rough seas of practical 
politics. He was a captain on the ship of 
state. He knew how to direct the ship 
and command the crew. 

Senator KENNEDY was also a buoyant 
and vibrant young man who offered no 
apology for his vigor. He put it to the 
use, not of browbeating others, but to 
aid those least able to help themselves. 

As a somewhat close associate of the 
Senator, I deeply deplore his passing. 
He supported me on many occasions, 
including trips into my district. In turn, 
it was a satisfaction for me to support 
him. I only wish that he were still here; 
that I might support him still because of 
the great causes that he valiantly at- 
tacked. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker 


Perhaps the early grave which men weep 
over may be meant to save. 


Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in the House today to pay tribute to a 
dedicated public servant. ROBERT FRANCIS 
KENNEDY was struck down and slain 
without compassion. Yet, he was a person 
who was driven by compassion for his 
fellow human beings. Many have de- 
scribed him as complex, intellectual and 
courageous, but quite simply, in the words 
of his brother Edward, ROBERT FRANCIS 
KENNEDY was a man who saw wrong and 
tried to make it right. He was an indi- 
vidual who felt a tremendous obligation 
to the people he served, being relentlessly 
driven by his conscience to do even more. 

But Rosert KENNEDY was denied the 
right to pursue his dreams by a senseless 
and brutal slaying. It was senseless be- 
cause we know that bullets cannot eclipse 
accomplishments any more than they 
can wipe out the memory of a man, His- 
tory will record favorably ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY’s achievements. With equal favor 
he will be remembered for his drive, his 
energy, his leadership, and his compas- 
sion for others. 

We all mourn his loss. We mourn it 
deeply because we realize that the brutal 
act of violence that took his life struck 
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the foundation of our cherished rights. 
Freedom of thought, freedom of speech 
and action were seared to the very core 
by the same red hot bullet that took 
the life of ROBERT KENNEDY. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here before 
you today to dwell on violence. I am 
here to describe a life dedicated to prin- 
ciple, to tell of an heir to a tradition of 
fierce competition and a striving for 
excellence and to talk of a man who 
dared to pursue his dreams with vigor. 
As the youngest Attorney General since 
Richard Rush, his determination and 
ability soon dispelled any doubts as to 
his qualifications. His attack on orga- 
nized crime was a thorough, relentless 
pursuit which resulted in the creation 
of the Office of Criminal Justice in the 
Justice Department and a book expos- 
ing the nature and power of organized 
crime. “The Enemy Within” shows that 
Rosert KENNEDY sought to eliminate 
crime as if it were the devil itself. He 
gave no quarter and took no quarter. 

In the field of foreign affairs, ROBERT 
KENNEDY was no less distinguished. Ap- 
pointed by his brother, President John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy to investigate the 
failure of the Bay of Pigs enterprise in 
1961, Rogert soon proved himself an able 
ambassador of good will. He was sent on 
many ambassadorial missions by his 
brother in 1962 and he won friends for 
the United States by his astute and able 
statesmanship. The ceasefire which he 
negotiated between Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines and Malaysia over the creation of 
the Malaysian Federation dispute was a 
great victory for ROBERT KENNEDY, the 
Nation and the world. 

When Rosert KENNEDY was elected to 
the U.S. Senate from New York in 1964, 
he proved to be an able vote-getter. He 
emerged from the shadow of his famous 
brother and came into increasing person- 
al prominence as a champion of the poor. 
His increasing concern for the poor, the 
minorities, the downtrodden and the for- 
gotten elevated ROBERT KENNEDY from 
the status of an astute and able public 
servant to that of an impassioned hu- 
manitarian. Giving people an opportu- 
nity in life became his trademark. 

Rosert Kennepy had little patience 
for those who did not give fully of them- 
selves. 

He was a demanding and forceful man 
who expected others to exert their maxi- 
mum effort in the quest of excellence as 
he did. A man of action, ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY was also a man of understanding. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was fearsome in com- 
bat, but not false, vindictive, or ruthless. 
Some say he lacked humor, yet anyone 
who heard him in his last campaign can 
attest that humor was a commodity 
which he often utilized at his own ex- 
pense. He was a passionate man, express- 
ing his views on poverty, world affairs 
and domestic issues as passionately as 
he pursued the causes that he deemed 
just. He was capable of changing his 
mind. Because he was flexible enough to 


grow. 

If there is anything that describes the 
tragedy of ROBERT KENNEDY, it is that he 
knew, as did his heroes of ancient Gre- 
cian tragedy, that life holds no easy way 
nor promise of safe refuge. A man com- 
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mitted to the living must live, and Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY was committed to live for 
his fellow man. He tried to answer their 
needs. 

And so we mourn his passing, even as 
we must rejoice for his having been 
given to us. And though he was young, 
and on the threshold of great achieve- 
ment, we must take solace in the spirit of 
human compassion which he evoked in 
the hearts of all of us. Lord Byron, who 
also died in the cause of freedom said: 


“Whom the gods love die young” was said of 


yore, 

And many deaths do they escape by this 

The death of friends, and that which slays 
even more— 

The death of friendship, love, youth, all 
that is, 

Except mere breath; and since the silent 
shore 

Awaits at last even those who longest miss 

The old archer’s shafts, perhaps the early 
grave < 

Which men weep over may be meant to 
save. 


His family will miss him, even as shall 
we, his colleagues, miss him. And yet, we 
take inspiration from his own vision of 
greatness, a vision of the nobility of the 
human soul, and the right of that soul to 
freedom, and dignity, and the good life. 
He said one time: 

The free way of life . . believes that men 
advance by discussion, by debate, by trial 
and error. It believes that the best ideas 
come, not from edict and ideology, but from 
free inquiry and free experiment; and it 
regards dissent, not as treason to the state, 
but as the tested mechanism of social 
progress. And it knows that diverse nations 
will find diverse roads to the general goal of 
political independence and economic growth. 
It regards the free individual as the source 
of creativity, and believes that it is the role 
of the state to serve him, and not his role to 
serve the state.—Chicago, August 1963. 


We honor his memory by rededicating 
ourselves to the ideals of individual free- 
dom and human worth. We do not ideal- 
ize ROBERT KENNEDY; we remember him 
as a man of generous spirit, who tried to 
infect others with that generosity, as a 
man of uncommon concern for the 
aspirations of suffering humanity. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
world and the Nation was rocked, 
stunned, and plunged into widespread, 
intense grief and sorrow by the news of 
the cruel, merciless assassination of our 
beloved friend and great national leader, 
Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY, of New 
York. 

Like many others who knew and ad- 
mired this fine, dedicated, dynamic 
young man, I am profoundly touched by 
his tragic passing and the tremendous 
loss suffered by his bereaved family, and 
all of us who knew and loved him. 

His passing before the prime of life is, 
in truth, a tragedy of first magnitude. 
It strikes, not only at the hearts of his 
family and his friends. It has plunged 
an overwhelming number of people 
everywhere into a state of shock, deep- 
est sorrow and prayerful sympathy for 
the afflicted family and a real sense of 
the great loss the country has sustained. 

ROBERT KENNEDY had a wonderful ca- 
reer in the public service. Of most dis- 
tinguished heritage; he was a brilliant 
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lawyer and one of our greatest Attorneys 
General. 

He was almost a constant companion, 
confidant, and counsel of his late, la- 
mented brother, one of the most illus- 
trious of all our Presidents, who in his 
relatively short regime captured the re- 
spect and admiration of the people of 
our own country, and of all lands, as no 
American President has precisely done. 

Senator KENNEDY’s career in the U.S. 
Senate was typified by exceptional 
achievement for the cause of vital, for- 
ward-looking government for the Ameri- 
can people, and for the peoples of the 
world. 

At the time of his passing, he had just 
won a crucial political victory in the 
great State of California, which assured 
him an excellent chance of securing the 
Democratic nomination, and under these 
circumstances, he would unquestionally 
have had an excellent chance of being 
elected to the highest office in this land. 

It is impossible for me to express my 
deep feelings of anguish and frustration 
about this terrible misdeed that has 
taken from our midst, and from Ameri- 
can public life, one of the most brilliant 
and promising leaders and figures we 
have ever known. 

With a very heavy heart and a griev- 
ing spirit, I extend to his wonderful wife 
and lovely family, his devoted father and 
mother, his illustrious brother, Senator 
TED KeENNeEpy, his gracious sisters, and 
all their dear ones, my prayerful, very 
deep sympathy for their truly irreparable 
loss, which is, indeed, the loss of all of 
us who know, admired, and love this 
great and gifted young man. 

I sorrowfully join them in mourning 
him, and know that the good Lord will 
take him to His own and keep him in 
His eternal home. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is difficult to comprehend how 
any family could bear the tragic burdens 
which have been visited on the Kennedy 
family. That a family so dedicated to 
public service and to righting the wrongs 
of our society can have two of their 
sons’ lives snuffed out quickly and vio- 
lently in that society is not only a per- 
sonal but a national shame and disaster. 

ROBERT KENNEDY, however, never 
allowed despair and hopelessness to drain 
his vitality and determination. He was 
deeply concerned for the people who saw 
him as their own—the Mexican American 
living in the barrios of San Jose and 
east Los Angeles, the migrant farm la- 
borer sweating the fields for a pittance, 
the improvished Negro of the big city 
ghetto or the remote southern rural slum, 
and the children whose pot bellies and 
skinny legs are the gruesome signs of 
malnutrition and hunger. The leadership 
of Rosert KENNEDY was not limited to 
poor people, however, but extended to all 
Americans who hope for a better world— 
for a more just society here at home and 
for more understanding between all na- 
tions. Indeed, it was his hope for inter- 
national peace and brotherhood which 
made him a symbol of trust and promise 
for the world community, All of us—all 
Americans and all foreign citizens—share 
the grief and loss of his family and I 
would hope that we rededicate ourselves 
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to the kind of world he wanted and 
worked for. 

Expression of the concern and feelings 
of so many Americans, I think, is to be 
found in a verse sent to me by my good 
friend from San Jose, Mr. Leon Gross- 
man. I would like to insert this verse into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this time, 
as follows: 

THE FINAL WHISTLE STOP 
The cheering crowds grow larger 

The outstretched hands reach up 
As the campaign train draws closer 

Towards the final whistle stop 


All eyes are on the Senator 
All ears tuned to his voice 

All hope is pinned upon this man 
The common people’s choice 


For love, for peace, for brotherhood 
These ideals he unfurled 

In truth and light he labored 
To seek a newer world 


And now the train moves slowly 
To strains of mournful throngs 

As tearful prayers of thousands 
Sing final tribute songs 


For Robert Francis Kennedy 
A burning flame atop 

As the long train draws closer 
To the final whistle stop 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sorrow today that I 
join my distinguished colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to express my 
deepest sympathy to the family of Sen- 
ator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

Senator KENNEDY was a friend of all of 
us in the State of Washington. Far more 
than that, however, he was the friend 
and good neighbor to every citizen in 
the world. 

He could well have chosen another 
kind of life. Instead, he gave his life to 
‘public service. 

Every troubled area in this land of 
ours and in the lands beyond ours knew 
his presence because it was the presence 
of the spirit, of a relentless urge to solve 
the problems facing this troubled world. 

To millions of human being he 
brought hope and encouragement, and a 
particular kind of love that is the rich- 
est and deepest meaning of Christianity. 

May we today, as we pay tribute to the 
man who so loved others that he gave his 
life for them, dedicate ourselves to solv- 
ing the problems he urged us to solve, 
and understanding as he understood 
humanity’s deep cry for decency and 
goodness. 

Mr, SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of Mrs. Shriver, myself, and my con- 
stituents in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Kansas, I wish to express the 
heartfelt sympathy of all of us to the 
family of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 

We still feel the shock of the terrible 
and senseless act of violence which took 
his life. 

Words cannot adequately provide con- 
solation at a time like this. Too many 
times we have had to extend sympathy 
to the Kennedy family. The price for 
their public service and devotion to 
America has been exorbitantly high. 

The death of Senator KENNEDY once 
again dramatizes how much our Nation 
needs to return to respect for law and 
order. As I stated on the day of this trag- 
edy, every citizen individually must move 
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to heal the hate and division in our 
country. 

Although our political beliefs were dif- 
ferent, we share the love and confidence 
in America which he expressed so ade- 
quately during those final hours of tri- 
umph 2 weeks ago when he stated: 

We are a great country, an unselfish coun- 
try, and a compassionate country. 


America is a better country because 
Rosert F. KENNEDY walked among us. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, early in the 
18th century, when this young Nation 
was not yet a reality, but the goal of a 
certain segment of American colonial 
society, Thomas Paine in a series of crit- 
ical essays, wrote These are the times 
that try men’s souls.” His thesis of gov- 
ernment as outlined in Commonsense“ 
made him one of the most beloved as well 
as hated individuals in the Colonies. 
Whether he was right or wrong seemed at 
the time not to matter greatly with those 
who read Paine, for they saw in him an 
instrument to “set the record straight.” 
In other words, Mr. Speaker, his talent 
to draw upon the ills of American colo- 
nial government and place them squarely 
in the lap of an English Parliament was 
without peer in the Colonies. Perhaps 
more than any other one individual, 
Thomas Paine helped organize the Amer- 
ican Revolution and to set right that 
which he and his followers felt was gross- 
ly wrong. For this reason, Tom Paine, 
wrote his place in history. 

Almost 200 years later, another Ameri- 
can—one known to many of the world’s 
citizenry—began to write his place into 
the books judging American actions and 
American individuals. Like Paine, he too 
had thoughts on the processes of gov- 
ernment and what was wrong in a so- 
ciety which needed change. But, unlike 
Paine, he did not survive the poison in 
society which he felt needed attention 
and assistance. He died in the course of 
a brilliant political career at the age of 
42 unable to bring about the attitude of 
change which he felt would make this 
Nation a better one for all Americans. 

Someone once described ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY as one not unlike a giant tree in an 
electrical storm—gathering about him 
all the dissident voices, yet standing 
alone to face the wrath of nature to send 
a charged bolt to the very spot on which 
he stood. This was a rough but not im- 
precise analogy of a man who deeply 
loved his country and its institutions. 

Mr. Speaker, it matters not whether we 
agreed with his views, it matters not 
whether we approved of his goals or the 
methods he chose to achieve them, we 
are all deeply saddened by the senseless 
act which has removed Senator KENNEDY 
from our midst. It is truly with a heavy 
heart that we individually and as a peo- 
ple mourn his passing and extend our 
deepest sympathies to his wife, Ethel; to 
his children; to his brother and sisters 
and parents, all of whom have endured 
tragedy beyond our powers to compre- 
hend. ROBERT KENNEDY is gone, but his 
memory will linger on and his influence 
and ideals will be echoed in the years and 
generations to come. 

Mr. ANDERSON .of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, it is ironic and tragic that we 
save our finest tributes to men of state, 
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and reserve our generosity of spirit 
toward their qualities and accomplish- 
ments until their demise. 

Mankind has always been at a loss for 
an adequate response to the death of men 
of heroic stature. Especially is this the 
case when the immediate cause of that 
loss is irrelevant to the scale of the con- 
sequences. Thus we find ourselves today, 
for certainly one such man was ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY, so recently and brilliantly 
of this Congress. 

This was a man superbly and vibrantly 
alive. To many perceptive young ob- 
servers his became the style of endeavor 
for late 20th century Americans: vigor- 
ous, purposeful, well educated, multi- 
faceted, equally at home on a wilderness 
river, in a national strategy meeting, or 
a social gathering, forever concerned 
with human and institutional renewal, 
possessed of a restless, disciplined imagi- 
nation; a conceptual man, a formidable 
competitor, a passionate, humorous, ar- 
ticulate advocate of a humane modernity 
for all people. 

History does not indeed reveal its al- 
ternatives, and so we are denied also a 
clear knowledge of the dimensions of 
our loss. It is reasonable that we looked 
to and were confident ROBERT KENNEDY 
would contribute very substantially to 
our national moods and decisions for the 
remaining decades of this strange cen- 
tury. We find it anguishing and unrea- 
sonable that we have lost him. 

However, historians and poets may 
reckon the consequences, the absence of 
that spirited contribution will be pain- 
fully felt for many years. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was not a melancholy 
or a bitter or a spirtually fragile man. 
Our best tribute to him is to match his 
resilience and buoyancy, his discipline 
and thoughtful optimism, through this 
volatile year which, it develops, is one 
of history’s crucibles. 

We ask God to comfort his magnifi- 
cent family. 

We echo the closing words of his 
brother, “He will always be at our side.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, among 
the mail which I received last week were 
individual letters from eight young 
students at the Caverly Child Health 
Center in Pittsford, Vt. 

In their own words, these severely 
physically handicapped students ex- 
pressed their feelings about the death of 
Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY. They spoke 
of “sadness, sorrow, grief, shame, and 
anger.” 

But, as one of the students put it We 
must try and make things better.” 

As I read these letters and contem- 
plated on the life of Senator KENNEDY 
prior to the senseless and tragic act which 
ended that life, I thought about young 
America, 

For whether or not we of other gen- 
erations understood him or agreed with 
him, Senator KENNEDY was in touch 
with the young people of our Nation. 

He went out amongst them. 

He listened to them. 

He gave hope and purpose to many of 
them. 

He had faith in their ability to help 
lead America to new heights. 

So, regardless of politics—regardless 
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of philosophies—there is a legacy left to 
us by Senator KENNEDY. 

There can be communication between 
all Americans. 

There can be hope and purpose in all 
our lives. 

There can be—there must be—the will 
to carry on. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that we pay tribute to the late 
Senator ROBERT FRANCIS KENNEDY, the 
distinguished junior Senator from the 
State of New York. 

Our Nation is still stunned by the bru- 
tality of yet another assassin’s bullet 
which has once again taken the life of a 
member of the Kennedy family. 

Senator KENNEDY was a man of great 
determination and conviction. He dedi- 
cated his life toward fulfilling the Ameri- 
can dream. Although he was a man of 
wealth, he sought to serve his Nation in 
unending ways and to add to the pride 
and accomplishment of his country. 

He served his country during a time of 
war and as Attorney General before being 
elected to serve the people of New York 
in the Senate. And finally, his deep con- 
cern for the welfare of the people of this 
great land led him to avidly seek our Na- 
tion’s highest office. It was while ROBERT 
Francis KENNEDY was seeking the Presi- 
dency of the United States that he was 
struck down by an assassin’s bullet. 

He leaves behind him a young family 
well aware of his outstanding qualities. 
And he leaves to his country the encour- 
agement for other Americans to pursue 
the goals of human good to which he 
gave his life. 

Mrs. Schweiker and I join the millions 
of other Americans in expressing our 
deep sorrow to Senator KENNEDY’s family. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the tragic death of Senator ROBERT 
Francis KENNEDY has robbed the Na- 
tion, and the world, of a dedicated and 
brilliant man whose loss cannot be 
measured by words. 

Senator KENNEDY was born to wealth; 
he could have spent his days in relative 
leisure. Instead, he chose a life of public 
service, and to this calling he gave his 
full devotion. 

I worked with Senator KENNEDY on the 
conference committee which finalized 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, and I was associated 
with him on other legislation in the 
areas of education and the war on pov- 
erty. Through these associations, I de- 
veloped a firsthand knowledge of his 
deep concern over the Nation’s problem, 
and his intense desire to find solutions 
for these problems. 

I also had the privilege of campaign- 
ing with Senator KENNEDY in Michigan 
during 1966, and I was impressed at that 
time with his ability, his energy, and his 
tremendous appeal to persons of all ages. 
During his appearances in Michigan, I 
saw that appeal surface again and again 
in children, in teenagers, in young men 
and women, in middle-aged people, and 
in senior citizens. 

In Senator Kennepy, they caught the 
spirit and the promise that had charac- 
terized John F. Kennedy’s short term as 
President. Senator KENNEDY captured 
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the imagination of all who saw and 
heard him. 

What the future might have held for 
Senator KENNEDY, we cannot know. Like 
his brother, he was struck down on the 
very threshold of promise. We must leave 
for historians the task of assigning Sen- 
ator KENNEDY his place in the history of 
our day, but we do know that his impact 
was deep and long lasting. 

His grieving family, and his wide circle 
of friends, do not have to be told that 
he lived a full and happy life. He leaves 
them a legacy of courage and compas- 
sion, and an example of how life can and 
should be lived. 

For the poor, the oppressed and the 
underprivileged, whose cause he so gal- 
lantly championed, Senator KENNEDY 
also leaves a legacy—a promise that their 
problems and needs shall not go un- 
noticed. 

To all of us, Senator ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY has left a vision of a better Amer- 
ica. To all of us, he has left the challenge 
of working to see his vision come true. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a difficult task to reduce 
one’s feelings to words, as, in this time 
of sorrow, we must. I knew, admired, 
and was with Senator Kennepy during 
his travels through California just prior 
to his tragic death. I was his San Fran- 
cisco campaign chairman and saw first- 
hand his concerns for people and their 
warm response to that concern. 

Senator KENNEDY was in many re- 
spects a unique man with a special un- 
derstanding of the problems which face 
this Nation. It was not his understand- 
ing but his ability to communicate his 
concern, his ability to inspire hope, his 
headlong quest for the America he knew 
could exist and his invitation, willingly 
accepted by the people he sought to lead, 
which made him unique. 

ROBERT KENNEDY was a man of faith, 
deep religious faith and an equally abid- 
ing faith in this Nation. He had faith 
that men would respond to the suffering 
of their fellow men. 

He had faith that men would see the 
injustice of war, the stupidity and degra- 
dation of bigotry, the utter despair which 
exists when reason gives way to violence. 

He courageously presented these views 
and men and women in every walk of 
life did respond. 

He offered hope. 

A man of faith, ROBERT KENNEDY lived 
the prayer of the gentle monk of Assissi. 

He sought to be an instrument of peace. 
He sought to bring love where there was 
hate. He sought to achieve union where 
discord had existed. He sought to bring 
faith where there was doubt—hope where 
there was despair. He sought to bring 
light where there was darkness and joy 
to replace sadness. He gave of himself 
fully. 


ROBERT KENNEDY was involved in man- 
kind and mankind is diminished by his 
death. 

Though we suffer this loss, though we 
are denied his continued leadership, his 
words and deeds, the ideals which in- 
spired them, live on in the hearts and 
minds of those whose task remains to 
carry the torch of liberty forward. 

The flicker of candlelight, the wind- 
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waft flame burning on the Arlington 
hillside gave echo to the words of Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy: 

Let the word go forth from this time and 
place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch 
has been passed to a new generation of Amer- 
icans—born in this century, tempered by 
war, disciplined by hard and bitter peace, 
proud of our ancient heritage—and unwill- 
ing to witness or permit the slow undoing 
of those rights to which the Nation has al- 
ways been committed. ... 


That torch, sometimes carried forward 
with great strides, sometimes with falter- 
ing steps, sometimes, decreed by fate, 
passed untimely to new hands, continues 
to burn and this Nation is lighted by its 
glow. 

The death of ROBERT KENNEDY casts a 
shadow over that glow, but its light re- 
mains, as it remained for him in his 
time of sorrow and loss, a beacon to 
guide, to console, to strengthen, to in- 
spire, and to light our way as we con- 
tinue the journey he undertook. 

We mourn his loss. The dispossessed in 
our land have lost a friend, this man, 
born to wealth, who felt so deeply the 
suffering of the poor. We share the grief 
of his family for they have lost son, hus- 
band, father, brother in the most per- 
sonal and tragic of all losses. The Na- 
tion has lost his vital leadership, his vi- 
sion, his dreams. 

His voice was the voice of our con- 
science and a nation stirred and re- 
sponded. 

Now it is our task to make real his 
dream, to purge ourselves of hate so that 
hate and violence can be purged from 
this Nation, to act in such a way that 
of each of us it can be also said: 


They see wrong and try to right it. 
They see suffering and try to heal it. 
They see war and try to stop it. 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, last night, 
I was present when a group of men 
spent the evening talking about Senator 
ROBERT KENNEDY. 

We each in turn told stories about him 
based on our own personal experiences, 
and what his example meant to each of 


us. 

I believe that it was the most inspiring 
and enriching experience of my life. 

I will not attempt to relate these con- 
versations because they are ours. 

I would, however, like to thank him 
for making us more than we would have 
been without him. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been the good fortune of 
this Nation in difficult times to find men 
with the ability both to recognize and 
communicate the needs of the times and 
to inspire in men the desire to pursue 
the noblest goals in life. ROBERT FRANCIS 
KENNEDY Was such a man. 

He shunned the life of complacency 
which a man of his financial status 
might have lived and instead devoted 
himself to the service of his country. He 
distinguished himself as the Attorney 
General during the Presidency of his 
brother John Kennedy, particularly in 
the field of civil rights. As a U.S. Senator 
he was an able and dedicated repre- 
sentative of the people of New York 
State. 

His constituency, however, went be- 
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yond the borders of one State, for he 
represented the entire Nation in what- 
ever he said or did; he was truly a man 
of the people. 

He was particularly close to the 
underprivileged in America, and he 
identified with the poor, the sick and the 
oppressed. He was deeply sensitive to 
their plight, he was an enlightened and 
eloquent spokesman for their cause, and 
he was dedicated to finding solutions to 
their problems. 

His death is a tremendous loss both 
to those he fought for and for the Na- 
tion as a whole, because as he so rightly 
pointed out, the problems of the under- 
privileged are the problems of all Ameri- 
cans, and the solutions will benefit all 
men. 

RoBERT KENNEDY did not live to see his 
visions fulfilled. But while the man is 
gone, certainly his dream remains, and 
if his life is to have real meaning for 
future generations, those who heard his 
message and shared his dream must 
continue his work. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
history of the sixth decade of this cen- 
tury is written it will reflect the great 
impact on our Nation of two brothers— 


of assassination and other senseless vio- 
lent crimes. It is almost inconceivable 
that these two brothers who came for- 
ward to serve their country would be the 
victims of these heinous acts. 

Words are inadequate to express the 
deep sorrow we feel at the loss of Senator 
ROBERT KENNEDY. In the same tradition 
of his late brother, he was a man of 
great courage and dedication. Having 
worked with him in the Congress, I 
know he was intensely aware of the many 
problems facing our Nation. He persist- 
ently sought new solutions to provide the 
best possible answers to our problems. 

ROBERT KENNEDY had a good under- 
standing of our history, and he had deep 
beliefs about the proper direction in 
which America should be moving. Had he 
lived, he would have provided vigorous 
leadership in building a better America 
for all of our people. 

Senator Rosert KENNEDY contributed 
greatly to our Nation. It is disheartening 
to observe that he was not permitted to 
give the full measure of the talents and 
abilities with which he was blessed. 
Americans from all walks of life will 
search their minds for an answer to the 
question of why. We know, however, that 
there is no reasonable answer to explain 
why a dedicated young man in the prime 
of his life is struck down by an assassin. 

I join my fellow Americans today in 
extending deepest sympathy to the 
family of Senator ROBERT KENNEDY—to 
his wife and children, to his parents and 
family, and to all who admired and re- 
spected him. 

May he rest in peace. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of a man whose days have been 
spent in the white glare of public con- 
sciousness suggests many things that 
might be said. The search for the words 
that could best express our anguish and 
our sense of desolation goes on cease- 
lessly from hour to hour, and the words 
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gather thick upon the printed page and 
resound endlessly over the flickering 
electronic wave. But somehow they seem 
meaningless today, and serve only to 
conceal our helplessness in the face of 
tragedy. The record of his deeds is writ- 
ten, and the final asterisk has been af- 
fixed to the last syllable. The human 
form that we knew and loved as BoBBY 
KENNEDY is lost to existence. 

Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again, 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements. 


What remains is that spiritual essence 
which grappled with today’s swirling 
currents of thought and aspiration, and 
directed them toward the service of 
brotherhood and human progress. For 
this, we thank him and his Maker. And 
to his grieving family we commend for 
eonsolation the inspiring certainty of 
that knowledge which is at hand for all 
good men in time of distress: 

A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
“Man, thou shalt never die.” 


The long list of his virtues is engraved 
deep in our memories. And since he 
touched life in so many facets, they are 
stamped indelibly on the annals of his 
country, and especially on the hearts of 
the millions of his countrymen whom he 
served so well. Certainly “the solemn 
brood of care” will lay less heavily upon. 
the unfortunate and the weak and the 
neglected because of his life. His vices, 
if any, are now dissolved in the universal 
spirit of a common humanity, which 
knows that all men err, and erring, must 
turn to penitence. 

Through the ages a broken column 
has stood as a symbol of an unfinished 
task, a career prematurely cut short. 
The task to which Senator KENNEDY 
committed himself has been set forth in 
detail by his associates and his admirers. 
The degree of progress which he has 
made toward the accomplishment of his 
purpose is a matter of individual judg- 
ment. But those of us who believed ar- 
dently in what he was trying to do need 
erect no broken column to his memory. 
For the Senator himself, sustained by his 
deeply religious nature, would be the first 
to assert that there is a destiny which 
shapes our ends, and that— 

God doth not need either man’s work or 
his own gifts. 


It may be that the Senator’s supreme 
gift to his age is an idea, and ideal, which 
will evolve into reality under the hand 
of another. Let him whose magic power 
it is to take a dream and clothe it with 
form and substance take up the chal- 
lenge. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker the tragedy 
which befell our land on June 5 goes 
beyond words and epitaphs. 

Its immense ramifications may never 
be adequately measured nor fully under- 
stood. 

The consequence of that terrible act 
far outreach those normally attendant 
upon the killing of a fellow human being 
as great as he may be. The striking down 
of ROBERT KENNEDY not only was a cruel 
and wanton act of violence directed at 
him but, in addition, it was a profound 
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and fundamental assault on the spirit 
of hope and the love of justice in the 
minds and hearts of millions of people 
in all corners of our great country and 
throughout the world. 

This is because ROBERT FRANCIS KEN- 
NEDY personified justice and hope for a 
better world. The outstanding and noble 
tributes of character with which he was 
so uniquely and richly blessed are, in 
sum, that which magnifies the grievous- 
ness of his loss. He who was born to 
wealth and affluence, forsook the easy 
and comfortable life which so easily 
could have been his and instead turned 
all the driving force and intense energy 
of his personality and mind into the 
service of mankind. He deeply felt a re- 
sponsibility to the unfortunate of the 
world and he believed that the duty to 
alleviate the suffering of the poor and the 
black was his and not to be forsaken. As 
he said time and time again, the prob- 
lems facing our generation are immense 
and imponderable, almost defying solu- 
tion by the mind and will of man. But 
even as his awareness of the troubles in 
the world was great, ROBERT KENNEDY’S 
courage and undaunted efforts to meet 
the herculean challenge were greater. 
More than any leader of his time, he di- 
rectly and forcibly hurled himself into 
the breach of poverty, racism, misunder- 
standing, and selfishness. i 

ROBERT KENNEDY’s very method of 
campaigning revealed his fundamental 
character and love of his fellow man for 
he was not content to stand distant from 
those who he came to lead but he in- 
stead strove almost to the point of 
physical exhaustion to reach out and 
touch all of the teeming thousands who 
came to capture and carry away with 
them some of his magic. His hands 
reached out everywhere around him to 
grasp those extended to him as if he 
hoped to infuse, through a moment of 
contact, in those whose hands he shook 
something of the electrical restlessness 
which so pervaded his every waking mo- 
ment. The satisfaction of speaking shin- 
ing words was not enough for him, It 
seemed that his need to reach into the 
hearts of his listeners and communicate 
his vision of the world and of the future 
was insatiable and the only way in which 
it could be satisfied was by direct living 
contact with them. This driving need to 
share his dreams with the common peo- 
ple who he loved so much, overrode any 
concern for his own safety. I remember 
reading that some weeks before the Cali- 
fornia. primary, ROBERT KENNEDY was 
immersed in the throngs which lined his 
election caravan when suddenly some- 
one appeared waving a pistol. Those with 
him called out in alarm urging him to 
take cover. It was later discovered that 
the pistol was only a toy and had only 
been inadvertently carried by the man 
who waved it. Throughout all of the com- 
motion in a supreme demonstration of 
the courage which was his, ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY stood his ground without so much 
as a move for cover of safety. I think 
that it was this quality, this grace under 
fire, which made ROBERT KENNEDY the 
great leader which he was. But the 
quality which made him the great man 
which he was, was his overwhelming 
compassion and love not only for his 
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immediate family but for the family of 
man of which he deemed himself a part. 
It was this great quality which drew the 
down trodden and the oppressed to him 
like flowers turning to the sun. And this 
concern for those who from him ob- 
tained nurture was indisputably genuine. 
Because love cannot be convincingly 
counterfeited by any man. And those 
whose grief and sorrow so much moved 
ROBERT KENNEDY knew instantly and cer- 
tainly that he cared for them and this 
was his real magic if magic it was. 

RoBert KENNEDY who was filled with 
compassion for those less fortunate than 
he, was doubly blessed by the additional 
gift of courage. These two traits were 
merged in him because he more than any 
political leader of his generation, put 
love into action and I think that it was 
this unique blending of feeling and 
movement which marked him as a man 
apart. 

ROBERT KENNEDY’s light cannot be 
replaced. 

But, as I know he would want, we 
must all move ahead and to the limit 
of our capacities we must seek the kind 
of world to which he was immutably 
committed and for which he spent his 
life. 

I would like to repeat a few words 
written by the great writer Thomas 
Wolfe which more than anything I’ve 
heard or read, captures the spirit of 
what ROBERT KENNEDY meant to me: 

There came to him an image of man’s 
whole life upon the earth. It seemed to him 
that all man’s life was like a tiny spurt of 
flame that blazed out briefly in an illimitable 
and terrifying darkness, and that all man's 
grandeur, tragic dignity, his heroic glory 
came from the brevity and smallness of this 
flame. He knew his life was little and would 
be extinguished, and that only darkness was 
immense and everlasting. And he knew that 
he would die with defiance on his lips, and 
that the shout of his denial would ring 
with the last pulsing of his heart into the 
maw of the all-engulfing night. 


The flame of justice and hope that 
was ROBERT FRANCIS KENNEDY blazed 
briefly but he left us the great legacy 
of his dream for a more humane world. 
ROBERT KENNEDY was à relentless 
dreamer in a world which pays little 
heed to dreams. I would hope that we 
who still live would find the courage and 
love in our hearts to pay him the tribute 
which he so greatly deserves—the trib- 
ute of keeping alive his golden dream. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, although al- 
most a month has passed since the tragic 
death of Senator ROBERT KENNEDY, those 
of us who knew him, believed in him, 
and supported him in his endeavors to 
build a new America, find it difficult in- 
deed to realize that he is no longer with 
us. As time opens a gulf from that hor- 
rible night in Los Angeles, we find we 
miss more and more this gentleman with 
his clear vision of what America should 
be, his drive, fire, and leadership, and 
his magical ability to communicate with 
all Americans—black and white, rich 
and poor, young and old. 

A few moments before ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY was struck down, I stood with him 
as he spoke to his enthusiastic, dedicated, 
and happy supporters and friends, elated 
at his California primary victory. It was 
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to be his last speech. In this speech he 
reaffirmed his faith in this Nation’s 
ability to solve the terrible problems that 
face us: 

What I think is quite clear is that we can 
work together in the last analysis and that 
what has been going on in the United States 
over the period of the last three years, the 
division, the violence, the disenchantment 
with our society, the division whether it’s 
between black and white, betweeen the poor 
and the more affluent or between age groups 
or over the war in Vietnam that we can 
start to work together. We are a great coun- 
try an unselfish country and a compas- 
sionate country. And I intend to make that 
my basis for running in the period of the 
next few months. 


It is impossible to put into words the 
sense of loss that many of us feel. ROBERT 
KENNEDY was a warm, concerned, and 
dedicated human being. His absence 
leaves a terrible void of leadership and 
inspiration in the world today. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, in life, espe- 
cially among people who did not know 
him, Rosert KENNEDY seemed invincible. 

At the moment before assassination 
he was involved in the rituals of yet an- 
other victory. 

At the moment after assassination he 
seemed vulnerable and tragic and un- 
fulfilled. 

Before Los Angeles, he stood accused 
of seeking power from the reputation of 
his brother. 

After Los Angeles, he seemed doomed 
by the prominence of his brother to a 
place in history significantly less than 
that which he earned in his own right. 

We who survive hardly knew what we 
possessed until we had lost it. 

We ought to know our public men 
better. 

We ought to be as willing to celebrate 
them in life as we are to eulogize them 
in death. 

Senator KENNEDY and I served to- 
gether during several joint Senate- 
House sessions. 

I liked him. But I never had the op- 
portunity to cheer him. 

If there is consolation, it is in the fact 
that on June 4, in Los Angeles, where I 
live, hundreds of thousands of idealistic 
young Americans who knew him even 
less well than I, were cheering him very 
loudly indeed. 

These cheers were among the last 
sounds he heard on earth before he left 
us. 

He is gone. 

The problems he saw remain. 

And we know more than we did be- 
fore about the public man. 

He is and must remain the point of 
contact in the collision of opinion. 

Sometimes we become confused by this 
process of advocacy. 

We see men as actually being the prob- 
lems about which they speak. We see 
them this way until they retire from the 
forum of ideas and the competition 
which they produce. 

Rosert Kennepy did not retire from 
the competition. 

11 was involved in it to the end of his 

e. 

He was a speaker with a point of view. 

Today he is silent, the problems about 
which he spoke remain. 
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With his passing there is temptation 
to eulogize him in the traditional way, in 
terms of the causes which made him 
prominent. 

This would not be altogether unfair. 

He was, truly, one of the few among 
us whose impact on events was so strong, 
so decisive, that even in death he seems 
involved with the causes about which he 
campaigned. 

For he saw life around him with spe- 
cial clarity and he reported on it with 
special power. 

He will be missed because of this. 

He will also be missed because of what 
he was quite apart from his public role. 

I am only sorry that many of the nice 
things that could be said about him were 
not said while he could hear them. 

And I am happy that in Los Angeles 
at the Ambassador Hotel on June 4 all 
but one of a great throng of people were 
representing us. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting 
that we take this time to pay tribute to 
the memory of the late Senator ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY, whose tragic death has 
grieved the Nation and the world. We 
deeply mourn his loss—the loss of a great 
national leader and a unique human 
being. 

I cared for ROBERT KENNEDY as a 
friend. I first came to know him well in 
1960, during his brother’s campaign for 
the Presidency. We worked together in 
that effort. It was at that time that I 
was elected to the Congress, and ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY was appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral in the new administration. 

As Attorney General ROBERT KENNEDY 
showed the kind of growth that was to 
become the hallmark of his all-too-brief 
career. His dedication and work in the 
area of civil rights prepared Congress 
and the Nation for passage of the land- 
mark Civil Rights Act of 1964. He 
brought new hope that the deep and 
longstanding problems of equal justice 
in this Nation might at last be understood 
and confronted, and that the way might 
be paved to solve them. 

As confidant and adviser to the Presi- 
dent he began to display the judgment 
and historical perspective that was to 
mark his later career when, as Senator, 
he enunciated new policies that the 
Nation might pursue domestically and 
internationally. His hand was felt in the 
policies and decisions that marked John 
F. Kennedy’s administration with great- 
ness and won us respect among the 
leaders of the world. 

ROBERT KENNEDY traveled a long per- 
sonal and political road during his short 
life, and as a colleague I watched with 
admiration his growth into a mature and 
compassionate leader. His personal and 
political visions gave promise of great- 
ness renewed. His actions brought in- 
spiration and new hope to many millions 
of Americans. The loss of ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY was a deep and tragic loss—as the 
loss of his brother before him—not just 
for his own constitutency but for the 
entire Nation. 

On the eve of his assassination ROBERT 
F. Kennepy had become a formidable 
contender for the Democratic nomina- 
tion for the Presidency of the United 
States. Against all the odds and predic- 
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tions he was impressing himself into the 
consciousness of this Nation as its poten- 
tial 37th President. Against the advice 
of those who said that a possible failure 
to achieve this goal would be injurious 
to a man in politics, ROBERT KENNEDY 
took his courage in hand and acted on 
the strength of his convictions. I knew 
well the risks that he was taking with 
his career to contest an incumbent Pres- 
ident for the nomination, and it was not 
lightly that I urged him to run on Janu- 
ary 19 of this year. It was for the benefit 
of the Nation that I so counseled him, 
and I believe it was for the benefit of the 
Nation that ROBERT KENNEDY chose to 
run, 

Torn between his conviction that deci- 
sive changes were required in leader- 
ship and policy, and his awareness that 
efforts to achieve new leadership at this 
time could conceivably split and defeat 
the party, he hesitated, then reached a 
decision. He undertook and was begin- 
ning to succeed in, amassing the kind of 
support that could revitalize the party 
and lead it to a meaningful victory. He 
offered it a new chance to present itself 
as the party of peace and progress. This 
was the last and greatest quest of ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY. It is to this quest that we 
must now dedicate ourselves without his 
help, so that we may profit from his 
legacy. 

There is much to remember about 
ROBERT KENNEDY from the brief span of 
his career. Perhaps his outstanding char- 
acteristic was an uncanny ability to lis- 
ten to the words and feelings of other 
people and to learn from them—to be 
able to put himself in their place and 
understand their needs. This became 
clear as he emerged as one of the few 
personalities in Government to identify 
with and understand the problems of 
the poor—problems that are threatening 
to split this Nation apart as others con- 
tinue to misunderstand and neglect their 
solution. 

RokkRT KENNEDY offered new hope and 
inspiration to millions upon millions of 
Americans who feel disenfranchised and 
unrepresented at the highest levels. He 
enlisted the aid of business in seeking 
solutions to unemployment and urban 
decay. He fought against those forces 
that would have the Government renege 
on its promises and responsibilities, as 
in his leadership of the fight against the 
regressive provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1968. He called 
upon all portions of the Nation to unite 
in conceiving dynamic programs to meet 
the needs of the future, to unite to heal 
the divisions that have been growing in 
our midst as the affluent and the poor 
regard each other with suspicion, and 
as those who favor escalation of the war 
in Asia, and those who disapprove it, view 
each other with alarm. 

Our policies in Asia—the war in Viet- 
nam revealed the other most prominent 
hallmark of ROBERT KENNEDY’s develop- 
ment toward statesmanship. Quietly and 
without fanfare he assessed our policies 
abroad and found them wanting; he 
stood up to be counted and proposed the 
means to turn our efforts toward peace— 
toward a safer world for ourselves and 
for our neighbors. He saw the tragedy 
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and error of our involvement in the Viet- 
namese war and sought the means to end 
it—to have us relinquish our military 
goals and replace them with the com- 
passionate and progressive goals of which 
this Nation is worthy. I believe that RoB- 
ERT KENNEDY was responsible to a great 
extent for the growing sentiment in this 
country against escalation and prolonga- 
tion of the war and toward a negotiated 
settlement which is now represented by 
our participation in the Paris talks. 

There is no need to recount again the 
many details of ROBERT KENNEDY’s SUC- 
cessful career—they are being spoken of 
everywhere. But it is worthwhile to point 
out what his death really means, and to 
underscore the lesson that must be 
learned for the future. To many people 
Rosert F. KENNEDY represented the out- 
standing hope for responsive National 
Government. They saw in him a leader 
that would take firm charge yet above all 
respond to changing times and needs, 
break with the destructive traditions of 
the past, and represent the will of the 
Nation as well as guide it. They saw in 
him the possibility of changing our na- 
tional leadership without relinquishing 
the good traditions and beliefs that led 
them to select the Democratic party as 
a vehicle for progress. For this reason 
Rosert KENNEDY was more important 
even than the limits of his person; he 
was a symbol as well as a man. 

Many people were devoted to the sym- 
bol as well as to the man and placed their 
most important hopes in ROBERT KEN- 
NED L's trust. If we are to appreciate the 
full meaning of this we must remember 
what his brother meant to us before him, 
and what it meant to the Nation to re- 
cover from the shock of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s assassination and determine to go 
on. We must remember what it meant 
when Martin Luther King, Jr., was as- 
sassinated, once again the Nation was 
numbed by tragedy and loss—yet it tried 
to go on and to build a better future. 
Rosert KENNEDY was for many that hope 
for the future embodied. Once again 
those hopes were dashed as violence and 
tragedy struck—as another leader was 
slain. From how many such blows can 
the Nation recover and maintain its 
strength and vitality? How many people 
have lost their hope that the best among 
us can continue to find their way to 
leadership? How many people despair 
and turn their eyes away from the fu- 
ture, believing that our chance for great 
leadership and progress has been stilled? 

I am afraid the answer is many—far 
too many, because for many people Ros- 
ERT KENNEDY was the symbol of their 
hope. Yet we cannot permit this to hap- 
pen in America—we cannot bow to 
apathy and grief and permit the chal- 
lenge to go unmet. We must find a way 
to proceed with ROBERT KENNEDY’s quest 
without his active presence—with only 
his inspiration to guide us. As greatly as 
we mourn ROBERT F. KENNEDY’s death, 
we must pray, for the sake of America, 
that he was not unique— not irreplac- 
able. We must seek and encourage other 
new leadership. We must seek and find 
strength within ourselves as individuals. 
We will sorely need more men of his 
stature in the turbulent days ahead. We 
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must find such men, and we must rise and 
be such men in our single and combined 
efforts as best we can. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, All of us 
who talk about ROBERT F. KENNEDY are 
impelled to mention his bright spirit, his 
warm feeling, his great compassion. Po- 
litical friend and foe alike dwell on his 
great energy, his drive to accomplish the 
goals he set for himself. 

Because ROBERT KENNEDY never served 
in this House, many of us are inclined to 
underestimate his imprint on legislation 
Congress has enacted during the last 
several years. 

The fact is that many of the welfare 
measures that the New Frontier and the 
Great Society have given to our people 
owe much to ROBERT KENNEDY, both as 
Attorney General of the United States 
and as a Senator from New York. 

As all of you know, the Kennedy family 
has taken great interest in the efforts 
to make life better for people who suffer 
from handicaps, whether those handi- 
caps be physical, mental, or economic. 

Because of my work with the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
had firsthand knowledge of the Kennedy 
interest in improving the conditions of 
our less fortunate citizens. Whether it 
was better educational opportunities for 
bright youngsters, vocational education 
for those who lacked interest in academic 
studies, or better health facilities for 
those least able to pay, ROBERT KENNEDY 
and the members of his family were 
strong supporters. 

The late John F. Kennedy became a 
Member of this House 2 years before I 
did. But after I entered Congress in 1949 
I served 4 years with him as a fellow 
member of the Education and Labor 
Committee. When John Kennedy went 
to the Senate, in 1953, he was assigned 
to the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee so that our close relationship on 
welfare legislation continued. 

During the all too brief time that 
John Kennedy served in the White 
House, he made it known that he al- 
ways was available to talk about welfare 
matters. His instructions were that any 
time I needed to discuss welfare legisla- 
tion, I could get to him quickly through 
his brother, the Attorney General. 

It was during that period that I 
learned of ROBERT KENNEDY’s deep in- 
terest in social welfare legislation. He 
was more than a means for me to gain 
the President’s attention. He took, on 
his own initiative, great concern with 
the programs that were to add up to 
such an impressive total for the New 
Frontier and the Great Society. 

It was in this period that EDWARD 
KENNEDY was elected to the Senate. He 
was assigned to the Committee on Labor 
and Welfare and became another key 
Kennedy figure in producing legislation 
for the benefit of people. After ROBERT 
KENNEDY was elected to the Senate, he 
also was assigned to the Labor and Wel- 
fare Committee where he and Epwarp 
KENNEDY made an effective team. 

ROBERT KENNEDY’s great interest in 
people, his warm compassion, his ob- 
vious desire to help, never were more 
readily apparent than during a 2-day 
trip he took with me through part of 
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eastern Kentucky, just a few weeks ago. 
His trip produced hundreds of expres- 
sions from people to whom he brought a 
little hope that Congress had a genuine 
interest in lifting them out of the abject 
poverty in which so many of them live. 

Those expressions were repeated when 
Senator KENNEDY was killed by the as- 
sassin’s bullets. Many who wrote made 
it clear that they felt they had lost a 
personal champion, had been deprived 
of the assistance of someone who truly 
was interested in their welfare. 

That feeling among countless num- 
bers of people is the great legacy left to 
his fellow countrymen by Roserr F. 
KENNEDY. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Senator ROBERT F. KENNEDY will 
remain in the minds of the people for 
a long time. It will be long remembered 
because of the fact that the Kennedy 
family has been the tragic victim of two 
deaths—both by an assassin’s bullet; acts 
of irresponsible individuals. 

The impact of this sudden tragedy has 
reached into every segment of our so- 
ciety and the grief of the people for this 
man and his brother, our late President, 
John F. Kennedy, cannot be defined. 

Each community in our great Nation 
has expressed their sorrow upon this 
great tragedy and the mayor and coun- 
ell of the borough of East Paterson, N. J., 
have adopted a resolution expressing the 
borough’s sentiment upon the assassina- 
tion of a man who personified the ideals 
of democracy and manifested his desire 
to champion the battles of the under- 
privileged and the economically deprived. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to honor the mem- 
ory of Senator Kennepy by including the 
resolution of the borough of East Pater- 
son at this point. The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE BOROUGH OF 
East PATERSON, N.J. 

Whereas the late Senator Robert F. Ken- 
nedy has personified the ideals of democracy 
and the faith in the common man to intel- 
ligently participate in government and to 
rule himself effectively, and 

Whereas the beloved deceased Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy manifested his belief and 
faith in the average person by demonstrat- 
ing an awareness of the multitudinous prob- 
lems facing our great nation, and 

Whereas the esteemed departed Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy was the acknowledged 
champion of the poor, of the underprivi- 
leged, of the oppressed, of the frustrated, 
and of the deprived blocs of many Amer- 
icans seeking to better their economic, po- 
litical and social lot, and 

Whereas the fallen idol of the American 
people whose cause he had espoused and 
pledged to aid to bring about a better cli- 
mate in these United States and who has, 
regretably, prematurely come to the end of 
his most productive life span, and 

Whereas the lamented, assassinated lead- 
er of American youth, hope of the aged, and 
stalwart champion of the general rank and 
file of the American people recognized the 
need to change our democracy into a firm, 
dynamic, and responsive form of govern- 
ment attuned to the needs of the general 
populace, and 

Whereas one of the outstanding leaders 
of a major political party has given his life 
in an endeavor to bring about universal 
peace, improvement in our domestic ills, and 
to improve the social, economic, political, 
and educational birthright of our American 
people, be it 


Resolved the Mayor and Council of the 
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Borough of East Paterson convey to his 
widow and children, and to his parents, the 
deep and genuine sympathy and condolences 
of our community, and be it further 
Resolved a copy of this Resolution be for- 
warded to Congressman Henry J. Helstoski 
for possible inclusion in the Congressional 
Record, so that members of the elective 
Congressional Houses of our Federal Gov- 
ernment may be aware of the deep and gen- 
uine grief, and of deep personal loss experi- 
enced in our community in the recent tragic 
demise of one of our truly great national 
leaders. 
ALBERT St. GEORGE, 
Mayor. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
America lost a disciple of justice and a 
man of great courage, honesty, and in- 
tegrity with the death of Senator Ros- 
ERT F. KENNEDY. 

As ROBERT KENNEDY’s brother, Senator 
Epwarp KENNEDY, said at the funeral 
mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, there is 
no need to “idealize” ROBERT KENNEDY. 
He was clearly an outstanding American, 
a strong person, a man of great dedica- 
tion to the principles of equality and 
justice. 

It was shockingly tragic that the life 
of this vigorous and dedicated man 
should have been cut short when he was 
just coming into his full powers. It was 
also tragic and even more shocking that 
his death came at the hands of an 
assassin. 

We can only speculate what the im- 
pact on America might have been had 
Rosert KENNEDY lived out his natural 
life span. But this we know—that it 
took courage for him to oppose the ma- 
jor policies of a sitting President of his 
own political party, that ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY’s decision to speak out in opposition 
to these policies was based on great per- 
sonal honesty and integrity. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with you and all 
other Americans in mourning the pass- 
ing of a remarkable American, an out- 
standing U.S. Senator, ROBERT F. KEN- 
NEDY. And I extend my deepest condol- 
ences to Mrs. Ethel Kennedy, the chil- 
dren of Ethel and ROBERT KENNEDY, and 
to all other members of the Kennedy 
family. May God comfort them in this 
time of great sorrow and suffering. 


CRIME IN WASHINGTON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Rocrrs] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has just 
released new national crime statistics in- 
dicating a shocking increase of 17 per- 
cent for the first 3 months of 1968. Here 
in Washington, however, the increase re- 
ported by the city for May shows a stag- 
gering 40-percent crime rise over May a 
year ago. 

In Washington, robbery was up 55 per- 
cent and burglary up 47 percent, while 
auto theft was up 49 percent. In fact, 
five of the seven categories making up the 
report show increases for May. 

Of the 15 Washington police precincts, 
only one showed a drop in crime. One 
precinct reported an 88-percent increase 
in crime; four others increased over 50 
percent; four more over 30 percent. 
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The 55-percent increase in robberies is 
particularly disturbing, since it involves 
a direct personal confrontation between 
the criminal and law-abiding citizen, and 
it most often occurs with the use of a 
weapon. 

The District of Columbia Bankers As- 
sociation, in a resolution adopted at the 
close of their recent annual convention, 
said that there was an immediate need 
for an additional 1,000 policemen on the 
streets in Washington, and that the 
Army should be used till these men could 
be put to work. The bankers said: 

The needs of our community are so im- 
perative that a delay cannot be endured. 


They suggested that the 1,000 police- 
men could be recruited from among 
trained military personnel, who could be 
released early from active duty for this 
purpose. 

The bankers pointed to a 177-per- 
cent—repeat—177-percent increase in 
bank robberies to date this year over the 
same period last year. 

The District of Columbia bankers 
pointed out: 

Crime is accelerating at a rate so rapid in 


the Capital of the Nation as to approach 
emergency dimensions. 


The District of Columbia precinct 
showing the highest crime rate in- 
crease—88 percent—is the 4th precinct, 
which also showed the highest increase 
last month. A major part of this pre- 
cinct is the so-called model urban renew- 
al area of Southwest Washington. It re- 
portedly has some of the best schools in 
the city, park, and recreational facili- 
ties, public housing, and a large and sub- 
stantial in-town apartment and town- 
house complex designed to halt the flight 
to the suburbs and encourage more peo- 
ple to move back into the city. It is also 
experiencing a public office building ex- 
pansion program which will bring addi- 
tional thousands of public employees and 
private citizens into the area daily. Will 
it be safe for people to work in the South- 
west? Will it be safe for people to visit 
and do business in the Southwest? 

What will become of this model inner 
city development? Of the millions of dol- 
lars invested by private individuals and 
corporations? What of the jobs being 
created, taxes being paid, and residents 
attracted back into the city? 

An 88-percent increase in crime will 
surely have its effects—if strong counter- 
action is not promptly taken by the city. 

There is a call for new gun laws—and 
perhaps they would help some, although 
the higher crime rates reported by the 
FBI yesterday are in areas where gun 
laws are already on the books and fewer 
citizens have guns, while far less crime is 
reported from rural areas or small towns, 
where gun ownership is higher and there 
are fewer gun laws. 

But what of the criminal who used a 
gun in Washington and was arrested and 
tried for his crime? The Washington 
Post published a report of sentencings in 
the district court last week, and this re- 
port should be read by all those genuinely 
interested in the war against crime. I will 
note the sentences given by Washing- 
ton’s judges for crimes which involved 
the use of guns: 
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Judge John L. Sirica had only one sen- 
tencing last week involving guns. He sent 
a man to jail for a minimum of 3 years, 
for robbery and assault with a dangerous 
weapon. 

Judge George L. Hart had one case, 
and he gave a l-year sentence for un- 
authorized use of a motor vehicle, con- 
cealing a dangerous weapon and petty 
larceny. 

Judge Luther W. Youngdahl also had 
one case, giving a suspended sentence for 
assault with intent to kill, assault with 
@ dangerous weapon, and concealing a 
dangerous weapon. 

Judge John Lewis Smith, Jr., had two 
cases last week. He gave a 2-year mini- 
mum sentence for first-degree murder 
and robbery, and 10 months for unau- 
thorized use of a motor vehicle and con- 
cealing a dangerous weapon. 

Judge Gerhard Gesell had three cases 
last week involving guns. He gave a 
4-year minimum sentence for assault 
with a dangerous weapon and concealing 
a dangerous weapon. In another case he 
gave a suspended sentence for armed 
robbery, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, and concealing a dangerous 
weapon. And in the third case, he com- 
mitted a 19-year-old to an indeterminate 
time for armed robbery, assault with a 
dangerous weapon, and concealing a dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Judge William B. Bryant had five 
cases. He gave three suspended sentences, 
one for housebreaking, assault with a 
dangerous weapon, and assault to com- 
mit robbery; another for assault with a 
dangerous weapon, and another for con- 
cealing a dangerous weapon. He gave one 
8-month minimum sentence for second- 
degree murder, and he gave an indeter- 
minate sentence to a 21-year-old for as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon, assault 
on a police officer, and concealing a dan- 
gerous weapon. 

Judge Aubrey E. Robinson had four 
cases involving guns last week. He gave 
a suspended sentence for housebreaking 
and assault with a dangerous weapon, a 
l-year minimum sentence for assault 
with a dangerous weapon, and he gave 
two indeterminate sentences under the 
Youth Corrections Act, one to a 20-year- 
old for robbery, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, and concealing a dangerous 
weapon, and an 18-year-old for robbery, 
assault with a dangerous weapon, 

To recap, there were 17 cases up for 
sentencing in district court last week 
which involved guns. Six cases, or one- 
third of the total, resulted in suspended 
sentences. Four cases resulted in sen- 
tences under the Youth Corrections Act, 
although they involved serious crimes 
and the individuals were 18, 19, 20, and 
21 years old, all old enough to have been 
tried as adults—for having committed 
adult crimes with weapons. 

Perhaps even more shocking were the 
sentences given out for murder. One in- 
dividual guilty of first-degree murder 
and robbery received a 2-year minimum 
sentence. Another convicted of second- 
degree murder received an 8-month 
minimum sentence. And there was one 
suspended sentence for assault with in- 
tent to kill. 

In each of these cases guns were used. 
In each case, guilty verdicts were en- 
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tered. Do the sentences match the seri- 
ousness of the crimes? I think not. Do 
the sentences indicate a need for addi- 
tional gun laws? Are the judges of this 
city helping to fight crime by punishing 
criminals? 

Congress will soon consider new gun 
laws. I am hopeful full consideration 
will also be given increasing the penalty 
for those who use weapons in crime. 

The judges of Washington and other 
cities must come to realize the important 
role they must play in removing the crim- 
inal, especially the repeat customer, 
from the streets. 

And the city government of Washing- 
ton must realize the need for increased 
police on the streets now. This week the 
city displayed the first indication of an 
awareness of the problem that we have 
seen, and it is an encouraging sign. But 
there is an immediate need, as the bank- 
ers, merchants, and others have been say- 
ing for months, for more regular police 
on the streets every day, not just when 
an emergency comes along. If police are 
not available, or if recruiting and train- 
ing will take some months, the President 
should send in military police to help out. 
This is the Nation’s Capital, and its 
streets are not safe. Its homes are not 
safe. Its merchants are not safe. 

This is not an issue that can be passed 
off to someone else. The President ap- 
pointed the city government, and reor- 
ganized it according to his own plan. 
He is responsible for the law and order in 
the Capital. He is Commander in Chief 
of the District National Guard—the same 
role held by a Governor of a State—and 
of course he has at his disposal the entire 
Federal Armed Forces and Federal police 
agencies. A 40-percent increase in crime 
is an indictment against those in lawful 
authority who have not acted to meet 
this serious problem, As I have pointed 
out in previous remarks in the House, 
officials of the Government responsible 
for law and order in Washington must do 
their job, or resign. If they choose to do 
neither, the President should remove 
them and appoint someone else in their 
place. And that applies to judges, prose- 
cutors, mayors, councilmen, and those in 
the Justice Department who continue to 
fret about the problem and the rights of 
the criminals instead of taking strong 
and decisive action to protect the rights 
of law-abiding citizens. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
H.R. 6589 AND S. 1028 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price of Illinois). Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. HALPERN] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the primary elections in New York State 
last week, it was necessary for me to be 
in my district on parts of Monday and 
Tuesday. On Monday, the House took up 
H.R. 6589, a bill requiring the design and 
construction of buildings financed with 
Federal funds to be accessible to the 
physically handicapped. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been a stanch ad- 
vocate of this legislation, and enthusias- 
tically support this bill. There was no 
opportunity to be paired in favor of the 
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measure inasmuch as there was no sin- 
gle Member opposed to the bill with 
whom I could have been paired. Hence, 
I wish to state that had I been able to be 
present I would have voted a resounding 
“aye” for this bill. 

Similarly, S. 1028, a bill establishing 
Federal employment conditions for for- 
mer employees of county agriculture 
committees came up the following day. 
Here again, had I been present, I would 
have voted most strongly in its favor. 


PLANNED DISRUPTION OF DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION— 
PART 2 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS, Mr. Speaker, on May 13 
I placed in the Record an article which 
spelled out the plans of certain groups to 
disrupt the Democratic National Con- 
vention, which will be held in Chicago in 
August. 

The article in question revealed that 
three major elements were engaged in 
this project: a clearly leftist and pro- 
Communist element operating under the 
umbrella of the National Mobilization 
Committee To End the War in Vietnam, 
which includes both the old and the new 
left; the fargone “kooky” element of un- 
bathed and unshaven dabblers in dope 
represented by the Youth International 
Party or Yippies, as they are called; and 
a militant Negro element led by come- 
dian Dick Gregory, who, as I indicated, 
had called off his earlier planned dem- 
onstration at the time I inserted the 
item in the Recorp. 

Since I made my remarks on this sub- 
ject, the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions has released the testimony of FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, which was re- 
ceived in executive session on February 
23 of this year. Mr. Hoover addressed 
himself to the planned disruption of the 
Democratic Party Convention in his tes- 
timony. 

All Members of Congress, I believe, 
should be aware of Mr. Hoover’s testi- 
mony on this subject, particularly his 
statement that the Communist Party 
was prepared to finance the office that 
would be set up in Chicago to plot the 
disruption and coordinate the activities 
of those taking part in it. 

I include Mr. Hoover’s testimony in 
the Recor at this point: 

PLANNED DEMONSTRATIONS AT THE NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION, 1968 
(Testimony of Hon. J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 

tor, Federal Bureau of Investigation, Before 

a Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 

propriations, February 23, 1968) 

Recently, various new left groups, militant 
civil rights activists, and subversive organi- 
zations have formulated plans to stage a 
massive demonstration in August 1968 at 
the National Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago, Ill, Dr. Benjamin Spock, the noted 
pediatrician and anti-Vietnam war critic, 
has said that the aim of the demonstration 
will be to gather 100,000 adults and 100,000 
teenagers outside the International Amphi- 
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theater during the convention who will “de- 
scend upon the National Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago as a final reminder to 
the delegates of the strength of the opposi- 
tion.” 

During the early part of February 1968, 
representatives of the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society, the National Conference for 
New Politics, and the Communist Party- 
US.A., met in Chicago to make plans for 
coordinating both black and white groups 
into united activity at the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. This group discussed plans 
to set up an office in Chicago, with full-time 
personnel, and to include representatives 
who will travel across the Nation to make 
the mobilization at the convention success- 
ful. 
Communist Party officials have indicated 
that they are willing to supply funds toward 
the establishment of this office and will fur- 
nish funds to Negro representatives to allow 
them to travel to Chicago for the purpose 
of attending planning meetings. 


WASHINGTON POST ABUSE OF 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress have been aware for many 
years that, for far too long a time, the 
residents of our Nation’s Capital and sur- 
rounding areas have faced a serious 
morning news problem—the problem of 
obtaining truthful, objective, and un- 
biased accounts of news developments 
and fair and unbiased editorial comment 
on them. 

This problem has been mentioned be- 
fore on the floor of the House and the 
Senate and often in the day-to-day con- 
versations of many residents of this area. 
It was pinpointed in an article in the 
fall 1967 issue of the Columbia Journal- 
ism Review, a quarterly published by the 
Graduate School of Journalism of Col- 
umbia University. 

The article in question, “What Makes 
@ Newspaper Nearly Great?” was an 
analysis of Washington’s newspapers, 
with emphasis on “the primary morning 
monopoly paper”’—which means, of 
course, the Washington Post—the paper 
which, unfortunately, has for years been 
the city’s only morning newspaper. I 
would like to point out that the article 
was written by a man of obviously liberal 
persuasion who is clearly sympathetic to 
the general position and “line” of the 
Washington Post. Despite this, in listing 
five qualities for greatness in a news- 
paper, he stated without equivocation 
that the Post is weak in two of the five 
qualities he mentioned. 

The first of the two, he said, is “pro- 
fessionalism.” Under this heading, the 
author wrote: 

Whatever the paper’s own values and emo- 
tions, the reader should be confident that 
he gets the basic facts clear and unpolsoned. 


I am sure that there are few Members 
of Congress who would disagree with the 
author’s conclusion, arrived at after pro- 
tracted study of the Post and comparison 
of it with other newspapers, that poison- 
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ing of so-called straight news items with 
the paper’s own peculiar values and emo- 
tions is a principal characteristic of the 
Washington Post. It seems that everyone 
agrees on this, whether their general 
persuasion might be classified as liberal, 
conservative or middle of the road. The 
Post, in other words, has never been 
known for fair and objective reporting 
of the news. On the contrary, its claim to 
fame—or perhaps I should say notori- 
ety—in this area is based on its habitual 
slanting and twisting of the news to serve 
its own purposes. As the author wrote: 

Too many Post news stories are flawed by 
policy. 

The second mark of greatness in which 
the author found the Post deficient was 
“a reliable sense of priority in the news.” 
On this point, he stated: 

The display and order of stories in a news- 
paper is one of the most subtle but profound 
impacts of a daily paper. Even the reader not 
concerned with serious news subconsciously 
absorbs a set of values about what is im- 
portant in the world by his daily exposure, 
almost subliminally, to the order of stories 
on Page One. 


Comparing the Post with the Evening 
Star on the two qualities I have men- 
tioned, the author stated an obvious 
truth: 

The Star is generally regarded as more 
reliable by Members of Congress and most 
of the working press. 


On May 16, I had occasion to make 
remarks about misinterpretation of the 
report, “Gterrilla Warfare Advocates 
in the United States,” recently released 
by the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. It was hardly surprising that I 
had to refer to the Washington Post’s 
so-called straight news account of that 
report as the prime source of the misin- 
terpretation I was discussing. Today 
there are additional facts about the 
Post’s coverage of the committee report 
in question I wish to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House because they so force- 
fully demonstrate the Post’s policy of 
slanting and twisting the facts not only 
in its “straight news” stories but also on 
its editorial page—and then keeping 
from the public the truth about its abuse 
of a free press. 

The Post news“ account of the com- 
mittee report was published on May 6, 
the day the report was released. On May 
9, I wrote a letter to the Post correcting 
the false and misleading picture of the 
committee report it had created both by 
its headline and by the wording of its 
news story. Over a month has passed 
since that time—and the Post still has 
not published my letter. 

On May 7, the day after the committee 
report was released, the Post published 
an editorial claiming that the report 
listed “repressive devices, including the 
use of detention camps” to control a 
guerrilla warfare uprising. It stated that 
these devices will “only serve as propa- 
ganda for the extremists who are trying 
to excite the Negro community with the 
mad fiction that the Government is pre- 
paring some kind of program against the 
whole Negro community” and also that 
they would “help to frighten and excite 
racial hatreds and unjustifiable fears.” 

Relative to this claim, I would like to 
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the Post which it has refused to print— 
apparently because it is afraid to let its 
readers know how unprincipled and dis- 
honest those editorial statements were: 
Quoting from my letter: 

On May 5, the Washington Post proclaimed 
in a page one headline “HUAC Would Intern 
Any Negro ‘Guerrillas.’ ” Your headline would 
have been just as accurate (i.e. misleading) 
if it had read “HUAC Would Intern Any 
White ‘Guerrillas.’ ” 

Inasmuch as the report deals with pre- 
dominantly white, as well as black militant, 
organizations which advocate guerrilla war- 
fare . . there was no justification for in- 
serting the word “Negro” in its (The Post’s) 
headline. 

Its doing so was completely unwarranted 
and, of course, inflammatory. By resorting to 
this device the Post was guilty of the very 
thing it accused the Committee of doing in 
an editorial published on the following day. 
The Post headline, to quote that editorial, 
will “help to frighten and excite racial 
hatreds and unjustifiable fears” and serve 
those who are trying to “excite the Negro 
community with the mad fiction that the 
Government is preparing some kind of pro- 

against the whole Negro community.” 

I will leave it to the readers of the Post 
to judge whether the Committee is guilty, 
as you charge, of helping to excite “race 
hatreds and unjustifiable fears” because it 
has spelled out in a calm and reasonable 
manner the steps our Government could 
take to suppress a guerrilla uprising if such 
should ever be attempted. 


In case there is doubt in anyone’s mind 
about my statement that it was the Post, 
rather than the committee, which was 
provoking unjustified fears and promot- 
ing racial animosity, I would like to call 
attention to a lengthy article published 
in the Washington Sunday Star on May 
19 of this year. This article concerned 
the Poor Peoples Campaign and the over- 
all racial situation in Washington. It 
stated that on the afternoon of May 7, 
five young Negro members of the com- 
munity-action neighborhood develop- 
ment youth program had gathered in a 
back room of a neighborhood center in 
the Negro section of Washington and 
had talked for 2 hours about what was 
going on in the city. In the course of 
describing their feelings and reactions, 
the article revealed how the Post’s 
slanted writing had stimulated unjusti- 
fied fears on their part. It stated: 

Negroes as well as whites these days have 
their hang-ups, and one of them is the 
spectre of the concentration camp. The day 
before, news stories had said the House Un- 
American Activities Committee is proposing 
detention centers for anyone caught in guer- 
rilla-type activities. 


The article then went on to explain the 
difficulty its writer had in reassuring 
these young men about their fear of 
Negroes being incarcerated in detention 
centers. 

Supplementing this article, I can state 
it as a fact, based on confidential but 
completely reliable information I have 
received as Chairman of the Un-Ameri- 
ean Activities Committee, that the dis- 
torted Washington Post reports and edi- 
torials about the committee report have 
served both to inflame, and also to arouse 
fear, among other Negroes in the area in 
addition to the young men referred to in 
the Star account. 

I would also like to point out that the 
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Post editorial’s use of the word “repres- 
sive,” in describing the committee re- 
port’s listing of measures that might be 
utilized by the Government to suppress a 
guerrilla uprising, created the impression 
that the committee had actually recom- 
mended extreme and unjustified meas- 
ures for such an emergency. Actually, as 
a reading of the report reveals, the meas- 
ures are very moderate and not at all of 
the type the word repressive“ suggests. 
The Post’s use of this word, however, did 
serve to further excite hatred and fear. 

The Post was apparently not satisfied 
with one misleading news“ story and 
one dishonest editorial on the commit- 
tee report. It had to go further. Accord- 
ingly, on May 13, it published another 
“news” story, written by George Lard- 
ner, Jr., who had written the original 
story about the release of the report. 
This story, it is worth noting, was pub- 
lished 4 days after my still-suppressed 
letter had been written to the Post. This 
article was headlined “Detention Cen- 
ters Rejected: Never a Need, Clark De- 
clares.” The opening paragraph in this 
article read: 

The Justice Department has icily rejected 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee’s controversial suggestion of “detention 
centers” for Black Nationalist “guerrillas.” 


That statement was completely false. 
The Post and its staff writer, Lardner, 
however, wanted their readers to believe 
it was true, so the next paragraph was 
worded as follow: 

Attorney General Ramsey Clark, inter- 
viewed yesterday on ABC’s “Issues and An- 
swers,” said, “There are no concentration 
camps in this country. There are no plans 
to prepare any concentration camps in this 
country. No concentration camps are needed 
in this country. We have not had a situation 
in all of the difficulties that we have faced 
through these last years, or indeed, in the 
very difficult situations we have faced from 
the standpoint of riots and disturbances 
throughout our history, which has indicated 
a need for any mass detention facilities for 
American citizens, and I see no such need 
now.” 


Now that sounds, of course, as though 
the Attorney General had made the 
above statement on the May 12 Issues 
and Answers” program in direct appli- 
cation to the committee’s report on 
guerrilla warfare. Undoubtedly, every 
reader of the Post article accepted that 
as a fact. 

But what is the truth? The truth, as 
opposed to the Post lie, is that Attorney 
General Ramsey Clark actually made 
the above statement in reference to the 
Poor People’s March. The greater part of 
the May 12 “Issues and Answers” pro- 
gram was devoted to the march. The 
question of possible massive civil dis- 
obedience by the marchers was brought 
up and the following question was asked 
of the Attorney General: 

Well. . . on the one hand, filling the 
jails by encouraging mass arrests and not 
putting up bail has been mentioned as a 
technique of civil disobedience and, on the 
other, some of the Negroes seem to be ready 
to accept the fear that you are all pre- 
paring concentration camps for them, to ar- 
rest them en masse. Would you address your- 
self to both of these prospects? 


As I said, it was in answer to this 
question that the Attorney General made 
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the above-quoted remark. His statement 
was in no way directed to the commit- 
tee’s report on guerrilla warfare, which 
was not once mentioned on the pro- 
gram or even referred to indirectly. 

Post writer George Lardner, Jr., one 
would suppose, would have been satisfied 
with falsifying the two lead paragraphs 
in his article. This was not the case, how- 
ever. Immediately after quoting the At- 
torney General’s remarks on the Poor 
Peoples March in such a way as to make 
it appear that he had made them about 
the committee report, Lardner wrote: 

Earlier, Assistant Attorney General J. Wal- 
ter Yeagley said there was “no support” in 
the Nation’s internal security laws for the 
Un-American Activities Committee's sugges- 
tion. 

Yeagley made plain that the Justice De- 
partment considers the idea inflammatory 
and a disservice to hopes for racial harmony. 


This, too, was a false statement. Mr. 
Yeagley has informed me by letter that 
he has not been contacted by Mr. Lard- 
ner or any other Post writer for a state- 
ment on the committee report, that he 
has given them no statement on the re- 
port and that at no time has he “made 
it plain” that the Department of Justice 
considers material in the committee re- 
port “inflammatory and a disservice to 
hopes for racial harmony.” 

I do not want to rehash each para- 
graph of this dishonest article, but there 
is one point about the final paragraph 
which deserves mention. It closed with a 
quotation by Attorney General Clark 
that— 

People who spread false rumors about 
concentration camps are either ignorant of 
the facts or have a motive of dividing this 
country. 


By ending the Post “news” story with 
these words, the writer created the im- 
pression that the committee was either 
uninformed or, like certain subversive 
elements in the United States, was know- 
ingly and with evil intent, spreading false 
rumors about the preparation of concen- 
tration camps for Negro rioters. 

I must confess that there is certain 
slickness in this reporting even though it 
is utterly unprincipled and dishonest. By 
cleverly blending the paragraphs I have 
quoted and mentioned, the Post “news” 
reporter had created the impression that 
the committee urged that, under the 
Internal Security Act, “concentration 
camps” be established for Negro rioters; 
that the Attorney General had flatly re- 
pudiated the committee recommenda- 
tion, and, finally, that Mr. Yeagley of the 
Department of Justice had found the 
committee report inflammatory and “a 
disservice to hopes for racial harmony.” 

Not content with spreading these un- 
mitigated lies over its own pages, the 
Washington Post, through its news serv- 
ice, disseminated them throughout the 
Nation with the result that they were 
picked up and published in other news- 
papers. 

Normally dishonest persons would 
have been satisfied with an accomplish- 
ment” of such proportions, but the 
Washington Post is not normally dis- 
honest and unprincipled, it is extraordi- 
narily so. And so, on May 15, it published 
still another dishonest editorial on 
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the subject entitled These Detention 
Camps.” 

The concluding sentence in the first 
paragraph of this editorial was so slop- 
pily written that one cannot be sure 
whether it was meant to state that the 
current “hubbub” about concentration 
camps and the rumors that they are now 
awaiting Negro occupancy have been 
created by “racial tension and distrust” 
and that the committee report has merely 
fed these rumors, or to state that the 
whole hubbub and the rumors spring 
from the committee report. 

Either of these statements, however, 
would be completely false. The truth is 
that the hubbub and the rumors referred 
to have been caused primarily—if not 
wholly—by the Communist Party. The 
party, operating through one of its 
fronts, the Citizens Committee for Con- 
stitutional Liberties, brought about the 
publication of a pamphlet entitled Con- 
centration Camps, U.S. A., which was 
written by Charles R. Allen, Jr. Commu- 
nist bookstores, Communist fronts, and 
party members have been promoting this 
pamphlet and the allegations contained 
in it ever since it was published in 1966 
as part of the overall Communist effort 
to discredit the Internal Security Act and 
to feed racial tensions. In doing this, they 
have recently had the help of SNCC lead- 
ers Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap 
Brown, as well as other militants. 

To claim that these rumors have arisen 
only because of existing racial tensions 
is to completely falsify the facts and 
whitewash the operations of the Commu- 
nist Party. It is equally dishonest to say 
that the committee report, rather than 
the Post’s dishonest reporting about it, 
has fed these rumors. 

It is an undisputed fact that certain 
groups and individuals are advocating 
and planning guerrilla warfare in this 
country. They say so themselves. Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., himself, 
acknowledged this prior to his assassina- 
tion. The Post May 15 editorial, however, 
in its efforts to discredit the committee, 
attempted to cast doubt on this truth. 
It referred to the guerrilla warfare which 
is “allegedly” advocated by certain ele- 
ments, thus implying falsely that, de- 
spite the committee report, there is se- 
rious question as to whether anyone in 
this country actually advocates-guerrilla 
warfare. 

The editorial also attempted to cast 
doubt on the truth that it is Commu- 
nists and Negro extremists who are mak- 
ing such plans. It did this by referring 
to the guerrilla warfare “allegedly advo- 
cated by what Chairman WILLIs calls 
‘mixed Communist and black nationalist 
elements’.” 

As a final fillip to this concentrated 
dose of editorial dishonesty, the Post edi- 
torial writer utilized another completely 
unprincipled device. He took a statement 
made by Mr. Walter Yeagley, head of the 
Internal Security Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, in refuting false state- 
ments made by Rap Brown that the Gov- 
ernment was preparing concentration 
camps for Negroes. Yeagley’s statement 
had been made—and published in the 
Washington Post—over a month before 
the committee report was published. It 
could not, therefore, have been made in 
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relation to the committee report. Refer- 
ring to Rap Brown’s accusation, Mr. 
Yeagley had said: 

It would be absolutely unconstitutional for 
us to do what Rap Brown accuses us of doing. 


The writer of the May 15 Post editorial 
took the words “absolutely unconstitu- 
tional” out of that statement and incor- 
porated them in his editorial to make it 
appear that Mr. Yeagley had used them 
in reference to a recommendation in the 
committee report. Still not satisfied with 
this big lie, he added a little dressing to it 
by requoting part of the statement deny- 
ing the existence of concentration camps 
made by the Attorney General in his May 
12 television interview. This, too, was 
quoted to make it appear—falsely—that 
the Attorney General had made it in ref- 
erence to the committee report. 

There is, it appears, no limit to how far 
the Post will go to deliberately mislead 
its readers and to cast unjustified asper- 
sions on those it does not like. 

On this point, it is interesting to com- 
pare Communist coverage of the commit- 
tee report with that of the Washington 
Post. Castro’s Havana radio was much 
more honest. On May 8 it reported: 

In Washington, the House of Representa- 
tives Un-American Activities Committee has 
warned that Communists and Negro na- 
tionalists are supporting a guerrilla subver- 
sion campaign throughout the country. Com- 
mittee Chairman Edwin Willis stated that 
North Vietnamese agents have given some 
8. citizens guerrilla warfare training in 

uba. 


Significantly, Havana Radio made no 
direct denial of the truth of my state- 
ment. 

Radio Moscow featured a broadcast on 
May 7 which really varied little from the 
racist line and content of the Post items 
I have mentioned. The broadcast was as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON.—Frightened by the growth 
of the Negro movement in the country, U.S. 
authorities are planning the severest meas- 
ures to suppress the movement. The House 
Un-American Activities Committee, which 
has acquired the reputation of an oppressor 
of anything progressive in America, has pub- 
lished a report proposing mass roundups and 
arrests in Negro ghettos and the throwing of 
active civil rights fighters into concentration 
camps. 

Under the notorious McCarran Act, the 
American Government some years ago built 
six concentration camps in various parts of 
the United States. In connection with public 
protests, authorities officially denied that 
the concentration camps would be used for 
the suppression of the Negro and antiwar 
movement. However, the Washington Post 
has made reference to statements by repre- 
sentatives of the Pentagon’s military police 
to the effect that these plans exist. 

The report by the Un-American Activities 
Committee also confirms that there is every 
pasis for anxiety among U.S. progressive 
eaders. 


The U.S. Communist Party’s official 
newspaper, the Worker, published an ac- 
count of the committee report which was 
also on a par with that of the Post. Inso- 
far as it differed with the Post treatment, 
it was more accurate and honest—al- 
though the Worker did use its account of 
the report as a vehicle for reiterating its 
concentration-camps-for-Negroes line. 

One thing that should be pointed out 
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is that the Post treatment of the com- 
mittee report on guerrilla warfare is a 
marked departure from what has been 
Post policy toward the committee in the 
past few years. The Post’s general policy 
has been to report nothing whatsoever 
about committee hearings or about re- 
ports issued by the committee. Then, a 
short while later, it would publish an 
editorial about the committee action 
which contained gross distortions and 
outright falsehoods. Its readers, having 
received no factual information at all 
about the committee hearing or report 
in question, had no criteria by which 
they could judge the honesty and ac- 
curacy of the Post editorials and the 
charges against the committee which 
they always contained. 

This policy, I submit, is a policy of cal- 
culated dishonesty. Frankly, however, I 
find it difficult to determine which of the 
two Post practices I have discussed is the 
more dishonest—its policy of reporting 
nothing and then falsely editorializing 
against the committee, or its policy of 
publishing several falsified so-called news 
accounts, plus a number of lying edi- 
torials based on those accounts. The one 
fact that is.clear, however, is that which- 
ever of these policies the Post happens 
to follow in a given situation, its readers 
are being cheated and victimized. 

I know of no newspaper which so 
grossly and consistently abuses its free 
press rights. 

This is why I was amazed to find that 
the author of the Columbia Journalism 
Review article I mentioned earlier could 
write that the Post, despite the impor- 
tant, basic faults be found in it, is “not a 
bad paper,” that it is “high quality,” a 
“remarkable paper” and that its editorial 
page is “one of the best in the country.” 
If these statements were true, can you 
imagine what a terrible situation we 
would be facing as far as the press of 
this Nation is concerned? Actually, 
of course—and fortunately—numerous 
facts refute these statements. Anyone 
who has knowledge of other newspapers 
and even a nodding acquaintance with 
the Washington Post, realizes that most 
newspapers in this country are far 
superior to it in the integrity of their 
editorializing and news coverage. 

The blatant bias of the Post is such 
that one wonders how any serious student 
of journalism could ever praise the paper. 

Examples of its bias abound. When the 
committee determined to conduct a full- 
scale investigation of the Ku Klux Klans 
some 3 years ago, for instance, the Post 
editorialized that— 

The committee can be counted upon to dis- 
cover before long that the Klan is really a 
Communist conspiracy manipulated from 
Moscow. 


Of course, there was no basis for such 
a statement and the committee made no 
such finding. Its report on the Klan, how- 
ever, published after the most extensive 
and thoroughgoing investigations of the 
Klans ever made by any governmental 
agency, has been highly praised and so 
much in demand that our supply is al- 
most exhausted and I recently introduced 
a resolution for a reprint. 

Furthermore, in the editorial I have 
just referred to, the Post, stated: 
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The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties until now. . . has been trying to repre- 
sent the whole civil rights movement as a 
Communist conspiracy. 


This statement was an outright lie. 
Not a single word supporting such a 
charge can be found in any report, hear- 
ing or statement of the committee. 

Finally, I would like to cite a recent 
Post editorial which demonstrates that 
the position the Post takes on a propo- 
sal is not based on truth, principle, or 
logic, but on the Post’s attitude or feel- 
ing toward the particular individual or 
organization making the proposal. 

As many Members know, a special 
committee appointed by the District of 
Columbia Judicial Council to study prob- 
lems related to riots such as those which 
took place in the Capital following the 
assassination of Martin Luther King, has 
recommended that judges be granted 
added authority to deny bail for certain 
riot-connected offenses. 

There was considerable debate on this 
proposal before it was approved by the 
Judicial Conference because it consti- 
tutes preventive detention and thus, its 
opponents claimed, an arbitrary and un- 
justified denial of bail rights. 

What position has the Washington 
Post taken on the issue? In an editorial 
published on May 27, it supported the 
recommendation. The Post said that the 
temporary detention of persons appre- 
hended “under very incriminating cir- 
cumstances for riot-connected acts” 
would be a justified “self-defensive ac- 
tion on the part of a city in great peril.” 

Yet the Washington Post has ranted 
and raved about a suggestion made by 
the author of a report released by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
that the Government might temporarily 
detain persons captured while actively 
engaged in guerrilla warfare against the 
United States. This, says the Post, would 
be unconstitutional, un-American, and 
horrible in every way. 

There is, of course, no logic whatsoever 
in these two contradictory Post posi- 
tions. If there is justification for tom- 
porarily detaining a city rioter by deny- 
ing him bail, there is obviously far great- 
er justification for temporarily detain- 
ing a person captured while actually tak- 
ing part in an armed insurrection against 
the National Government. 

The conflicting stands of the Post on 
these two issues can be explained in 
only one way, by only one thing—the 
Post does not like the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and wants the com- 
mittee abolished. Therefore, the posi- 
tion it takes on any issue involving the 
committee is not based on truth, prin- 
ciple, or logic, but on what will best serve 
its purpose of discrediting and trying 
to destroy the committee. If lies will serve 
that purpose, it will tell lie after lie after 
lie. If being inconsistent and contradic- 
tory will serve that purpose, it will be 
everlastingly inconsistent, and today and 
tomorrow will contradict what it said 
yesterday and the day before. 

As far as the Post is concerned, the 
big thing, the important thing, is its ob- 
jectives. To achieve them, it will use any 
means. 
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FULL AND PROPER FUNDING OF 
PUBLIC LAW 874 AND PUBLIC LAW 
815 IS ONLY FAIR AND JUST 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor» and include a 
letter from Geary County Unified 
Schools. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, as I have 
stated time and time again—both on and 
off the floor—full and proper funding of 
Public Law 874 and Public Law 815 is 
only fair and just. The abuses, where 
they exist, should be the subject of cor- 
rective, separate legislation. 

Any contention that funds going to 
school districts under ESEA must be 
considered as aid to impact area school 
districts, while a fact, should not be a 
consideration in discharging the Federal 
Government’s special obligations and 
responsibility to truly impact area dis- 
tricts. 

I include herewith a copy of a letter 
from the superintendent of the Junction 
City, Kans., school system, which elo- 
quently explains the problem: 

GEARY County UNIFIED SCHOOLS, 
Junction City, Kans., June 20, 1968. 
Hon. CHESTER L. MIZE, 
Member of Congress, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHET: 1. Thank you very much for 
the copy of the Congressional Record in 
which the debate concerning the restoration 
of the $90 million deficiency was reported. 

2. It appears to me that the debate is 
rather clearly delineated as between the two 
sides. 

Perhaps my view of the PL 874 issue arises 
from one side only, but it truly does appear 
to me that the opposition is unfair, unreal- 
istic, unsound. 

Apparently, we will just need to out vote 
them session after session. 

Some of the arguments as I see them are 
stated below. 

3. There seems to be some agreement that 
the education of the 3A children is truly a 
responsibility of the federal government. 

There surely is no question concerning the 
8A children. School costs for them could not 
be borne by the local district. 

4. The 3B children in our case are virtually 
as strong an impact as the 3A. 

Due to federally connected children, we 
have a rise and fall of enrollment in the city 
part of our school district. These are 3B. 
We provide a seat for the child, we provide 
teachers, the child comes or does not come. 
He comes at an awkward time and leaves 
at an awkward time. This is a tremendous 
impact on the education not only on the 
federal child but on the non-federal child. 

This impact relates to curriculum, staffing, 
budgeting, number of classrooms, size of 
classroom enrollment. 

Those who question the “impact” of 3B 
children do not understand the problem. 

5. When Congress commits itself to a pro- 
gram such as PL 874, it would not be hon- 
orable to “slap back” at the program by 
underappropriation. 

I personally appreciate very much the 
strong statements made by many represen- 
tatives concerning the commitment of Con- 
gress and the importance that the govern- 
ment honor the commitment. 

One representative referred to the proposed 
cut in the administration’s budget from 
100% payment of PL 874. This is not an 
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honorable device for curtailing PL 874 so 
long as the program is authorized. 

Referring still to the “commitment of 
Congress,” the fact that a given school dis- 
trict could survive financially to the end 
of a given fiscal year without receiving full 
PL 874 funding is a false analysis, inasmuch 
as that district has robbed itself of its future 
funding (by some fiscal device) in order to 
complete the current year. It must be re- 
membered that the future is robbed. 

Under the Kansas “cash basis law,” this 
very style of financing a school year is re- 
quired by state law. Congress cannot hon- 
orably use this as a scheme for underappro- 
priation. 

6. If there is some feature of PL 874 which 
should be revised, let the Gongress carefully 
consider such revision, and enact it. Even 
so, it must allow sufficient time for the 
adjustment to the change by the local school 
district. 

I know of no fundamental feature of PL 
874, including that which relates to the great 
cities, which should be deleted. 

I personally am not acquainted with PL 
874 on a national basis. Therefore, I could 
not say that there is no district that is over 
financed by PL 874, although I have heard 
this accusation. It seems to me that the 
Congress should really determine the truth 
or untruth of that accusation. 

I must say that the Geary County Unified 
School District has received no more than 
adequate financial support from PL 874. 

7. In the Congressional debate there was 
some confusion as to the nature of PL 874 
as compared to ESEA (PL 89-10). 

The confusion may be a deliberate move 
by our opponents. 

8. “Coffeecup” remarks allude to the desire 
of the United States Office of Education to 
accent ESEA at the expense of PL 874. I 
cannot verify this accusation, but I have 
heard it many times. 

There is no fair assumption that ESEA 
in any way supplants PL 874. The two laws 
are not either-or. Their purposes are en- 
tirely different. The damage of losing one 
or the other is entirely different. Proponents 
of PL 874 should override the fog and smoke 
of those who attempt to cloud PL 874 with 
PL 89-10. 

9. In summary, PL 874 provides assistance 
to the local school district which undertakes 
to educate children whose education is the 
obligation of the federal government, either 
3A or 3B. The education herein determined 
is that basic approach to child develop- 
ment which a “normal” educational institu- 
tion can be expected to provide, 

Special services which are encouraged, 
permitted, and developed under PL 89-10 
are something else again. 

It is imperative that the Congress commit 
itself again and again to its responsibility 
to provide the “foundation educational pro- 
gram” for children in impacted areas, at the 
100% appropriation level. 

10. It is imperative that the appropriations 
for f/y 1969 be adequate for PL 874. It is 
my understanding that $550 million will be 
needed for that year, but that the adminis- 
tration budget estimate is only 72% of 
that. If so, that is ridiculous. 

We are already in the midst of budgeting 
for our school year of 1968-1969. Consequent- 
ly, the battle for proper PL 874 appropria- 
tions for that year is in full swing. 

Both the 3A and 3B children are rightfully 
a federal obligation. We have a right to 
expect full funding. 

11. Chet, I know you know my views gen- 
erally. Nevertheless, I have never provided 
an outline of them heretofore, at least in one 
letter. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express 
my views. 

Thank you again and again for the support 
which you have given us as needs be in the 
various maneuverings. 
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Finally, if there is any place where the 
federal government must keep its commit- 
ments for the future and for the better de- 
velopment of the nation, it is in the educa- 
tion of its children, 

PL 874 is the last place where the economy 
paring knife should be exerted either at the 
Congressional or administration level. 

Yours very truly, 
HAROLD DEEVER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


HON. JAMES O. MONROE, SR. 
JOURNALIST, STATESMAN 


Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Illinois has lost one of its most respected 
and beloved figures in the death on Mon- 
day, June 17, of the Honorable James O. 
Monroe, Sr., a former State senator and 
publisher of the Collinsville, II., Herald. 

It was 40 years ago when my personal 
acquaintanceship with Jim Monroe be- 
gan. He was then the crusading editor 
and publisher of the Herald and just be- 
ginning his long career in Illinois State 
politics. He was to remain active in the 
political field until his retirement from 
the State senate in 1962. 

I considered it my good fortune to have 
been Senator Monroe’s friend. I know I 
gained much by following his vigorous 
activities in the interest of good causes 
and by seeking his wise counsel on many 
matters. Foremost in his political philos- 
ophy was honesty and integrity and a de- 
sire to serve his people well. He will be 
remembered for many things, but most 
of all for being a courageous fighter for 
legislation that brought improvement in 
State government and for legislation that 
benefited the people of the State. 

But I feel the story of Jim Monroe is 
best told in an article which appeared in 
the Collinsville Herald on June 17, and 
for the edification of my colleagues in 
the House, I include it as part of my re- 
marks, as follows: 

J. O. Monroe SR., FORMER SENATOR, DIES 

James O. Monroe, Sr., former State Senator 
and Collinsville Herald publisher, died this 
morning, June 17, at 2:15 a.m. at Charles the 
First Nursing Home, Normandy, Mo. He had 
been in poor health since his retirement from 
the Senate in 1962 and was hospitalized for 
the past three years. He was 79. 

However, he was not bedfast, and he 
strolled in the nursing home garden on Satur- 
day. His death, from heart failure following 
gastro-enteritis, was unexpected. 

Rev. Gordon MacDonald will conduct 
funeral services at The First Baptist Church 
at 2 p.m, on Wednesday. Interment will take 
place in St. John’s Cemetery. Friends may 
call at Schroeppel Funeral Home after 1 p.m. 
Tuesday. 

Senator Monroe was a principal figure in 
the life of Collinsville for nearly fifty years. 
He purchased the Herald from a group of 
local businessmen in 1917, bought some mod- 
ern equipment and got it on its feet. In 1923, 
he purchased the Collinsville Advertiser and, 
except for brief intervals, the Herald has been 


the only locally published general newspaper 
since then. 


During the 1920's, he developed a theatrical 
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and carnival poster printing business which 
at one time shipped billboard material 
throughout the country, This business col- 
lapsed under the triple impact of the depres- 
sion, radio and talking movies, but by sheer 
determination and hard work he held the 
Herald together during the depression, 


ENTERED SENATE IN 1930 


Meantime, he turned to politics. A life- 
long Democrat, he was persuaded to run for 
the State Senate in 1930 in the campaign to 
repeal prohibition. He had written and pub. 
lished a book, “The End of Prohibition.” 

He was elected to the Senate in 1930 and 
1934, defeated in 1938, was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1944, was nom- 
inated but withdrew in 1946, lost a race for 
the Senate in 1950, but was again elected in 
1954 and 1958. His majority in 1958 was over 
18,000. 

He was a Democratic National Convention 
Alternate Delegate in 1948, 1952 and 1956. 

During his 18 years in the legislature, he 
figured in many of the great political argu- 
ments of the day. He was chairman of the 
Senate revenue committee under Governor 
Henry Horner and feuded with him about 
the sales tax, which Monroe opposed. Before 
his legislative days, he had been a champion 
of state hard roads. 

He was a long-time member of the Council 
of State Governments and was chairman 
of a five-state Commission on Ohio River 
floods. He was a member of the Great River 
Road Commission and the Civil War Com- 
mission. 

He became a recognized authority on cer- 
tain aspects of constitutional law. He fought 
a stubborn but losing court case after World 
War II to have the sales tax suspended on 
constitutional grounds, 

He also took the test case to the Supreme 
Court which questioned the validity of state 
statutes making horse racing legal but dog 
racing illegal. 

CIVIL RIGHTS ADVOCATE 


He was a constant foe of bigotry and a 
champion of civil rights in many aspects. 
He was an active supporter of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, 

During the 1920's, he incurred the wrath 
of the Ku Klux Klan by his outspoken op- 
position to it. In 1937, he prodded the local 
Board of Education into admitting Negroes 
to Collinsville Township High School, the 
first move in what subsequently became full 
integration of the local school system with- 
out prodding from the courts. 

He conducted a long campaign against 
what he regarded as usurpation of power 
by the Illinois Liquor Commission. 

He was a strong supporter of organized 
labor. He was a union printer from 1907 un- 
til his death. 

FINE CRAFTSMAN 

In the printing trade, he was recognized 
as a fine craftsman, knowledgeable in all 
aspects of the art. He loved type and ac- 
cumulated at the Herald such a large col- 
lection of type, especially in poster-size 
special faces, that the Rutgers printing 
museum sent an agent here to seek hard 
to find specimens. 

He built the Herald into a growing week- 
ly and gradually relinquished active man- 
agement in the late 1940's to his sons, Karl 
L. Monroe and Thomas W. Monroe, In 1953 
the Herald was incorporated with the second 
generation as officers and directors. He con- 
tinued as consultant and senior adviser but 
was not able to be very active after the 1962 
special session of the senate. 

He was in the hospital in East St. Louis 
at the time, but was taken to Springfield to 
cast his vote when Illinois became one of 
the first states to ratify the anti-poll tax 
amendment, 

MASTER EDITOR 

Mr. Monroe was recognized by his profes- 

sion by selection by the Southern Illinois 
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Editorial Association for one of its Golden 
Em Master Editor awards. The Collinsville 
High School chapter of Quill and Scroll, na- 
tional honorary journalism fraternity, is 
named in his honor. He was a member of St. 
Louis Professional Chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, 

He was a member of the First Baptist 
Church, and derived great joy from singing 
in its choir for a number of years. 

He was a member of numerous fraternal 
organizations but not active in them. 

Mr. Monroe was born in Dahlgren, Ill. on 
November 4, 1888, the son of John Judson 
and Sarah Cox Monroe. He was reared near 
Ina, III. and attended Ewing College acad- 
emy. He attended Illinois College, Jackson- 
ville, Ill. in the class of 1913 but withdrew 
in order to take a full-time position on the 
Jacksonville Courier. 

After training in Chicago, he was put in 
charge of the downstate bureau of United 
Press. He returned to the Courier as editor, 
leaving there to take over the Herald in 
1917. 

His most memorable story was probably 
the Prager lynching, which he covered with 
extras although it required him and printer 
George Bergania to work straight through 
without sleep. 

He was married January 6, 1912 to Miss 
Frieda Koch, whom he had met at Ewing. 
She died in 1945. 

They had five children, John J. Monroe 
of West Hyattsville, Md., Herald editor Karl 
L. Monroe, Herald general manager Thomas 
W. Monroe, Circuit Judge James O. Monroe 
Jr. and Mrs. Ronald (Elizabeth) Stevens of 
Collinsville. 

Also surviving are two sisters, Mrs. Olive 
Cordes of Winnebago, Wis. and Miss Sarah 
Floy Monroe of St. Louis County. 

He had 16 grandchildren—Mrs, Robert 
(Jon) Nehus of Charles County, Md., Jud- 
son Monroe of the University of California 
(Davis) faculty, Deirdre, Douglas, Billy and 
Cindy Monroe; Mrs. Gerald (Becky) Veach, 
Mrs. Melvin (Kay) Weisbrod, Michael, Billy; 
Kristen and Jamie Monroe; Tom and Nancy 
Monroe; David and Sarah Beth Stevens. 


REGISTRATION AND LICENSING 
OF ALL FIREARMS 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us in the Congress who, for some 
time, have felt the need for strengthen- 
ing legislation to keep weapons out of 
the hands of the criminally minded and 
mentally incompetent, and who felt this 
could be done without infringing on the 
right of law-abiding citizens to keep and 
bear arms, were shocked and dismayed 
by the President’s announcement Mon- 
day that the administration was lending 
its support to legislative proposals for the 
registration and licensing of all firearms. 
Through this irresponsible action, no 
doubt induced by the mass hysteria al- 
ready prevalent on the issue of gun con- 
trol, the President has alienated much 
of the support he may have had for in- 
creased firearm control, by urging enact- 
ments which most certainly would 
threaten one of our country’s basic safe- 
guards against oppression. 

Certainly, the violence and tragedy of 
recent months, and an increase in the 
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rate of crime unprecedented in recent 
history, has focused the attention of the 
Nation on the ease with which criminals 
and other irresponsible persons can ob- 
tain lethal weapons with which to com- 
mit violent acts. Because many of us have 
believed it possible to draft laws so as to 
make it difficult for such persons to ob- 
tain firearms, without infringing on the 
constitutional right of law-abiding citi- 
zens, we supported the inclusion of a gun 
control provision in the recently enacted 
omnibus crime bill, and were prepared 
to support similar legislation in this area. 
Proposals which attracted our support 
would have: First, bannned mail order 
sales of guns; second, forbidden over the 
counter sales of firearms to persons who 
reside out of the State where they are 
being sold; and, third, prohibited the 
possession of firearms by felons, mental 
incompetents, narcotic addicts, and oth- 
ers of questionable responsibility, such 
as minors. None of these proposals would 
have affected the right of law-abiding 
persons to keep their weapons, or to ob- 
tain additional ones. 

We have, however, been ardently and 
consistently opposed to legislation which 
would call upon America’s citizens to 
register and license guns now in their 
possession. Such legislation, in our opin- 
ion, would not only be unwieldy, costly, 
and impossible to enforce, but it would 
not succeed in keeping guns out of the 
hands of those who would use them as 
implements of crime and violence. It 
would be foolish, indeed, to suppose that 
criminals, mental defectives, and minors 
would register their weapons, should 
registration laws be enacted. Those who 
would register would be the law-abiding 
citizens, whose right to bear arms can- 
not be questioned, and should not be 
threatened. As well, a national registra- 
tion and licensing law would impose ad- 
ministrative problems which could not 
be overcome, as well as burdensome 
costs which would have to be borne by 
gun owners. Those who could not afford 
licensing fees would be put in the posi- 
tion of either giving up their weapons, 
or of breaking the law—neither of which 
alternative can be tolerated. 

But, the practical problems of registra- 
tion and licensing legislation is over- 
shadowed by the constitutional one. 
Registration and licensing which would 
enable the Federal Government to pin- 
point the location and ownership of all 
weapons makes confiscation possible, 
and severely threatens one of our most 
basic freedoms from government oppres- 
sion. The Bill of Rights, it is to be 
remembered, was included as a means of 
protecting the individual from the au- 
thority and power of the State, and the 
growth of the Federal Government 
makes it even more imperative that such 
safeguards remain intact. It would be 
hard to imagine what would have hap- 
pened if, during the Civil War, the South 
had control of the Government and the 
North had been disarmed. And, it is no 
mere coincidence that every totalitarian 
nation on the face of the earth, be it 
Communist or Fascist, denies to its citi- 
zens the right to keep and bear arms. 

Until Monday, Mr. Speaker, registra- 
tion and licensing had little likelihood 
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of support. For those of us who felt it 
the responsible thing to do to support 
legislation which would, in our belief, 
reduce crime, other legislative proposals 
for gun control seemed ripe for passage. 
There was real unity on the issue among 
Members on both sides of the aisle. But, 
the President, on Monday, made it clear 
that such legislation, in his eyes, is but 
the “foot in the door” for registration 
and licensing, which none of us, in good 
conscience, can support. For that reason, 
Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge my col- 
leagues to join with me in opposition to 
further gun legislation at this time, 
where such legislation could, irrespective 
of our original intent, find itself on the 
floor of the House, or in conference, with 
a registration and licensing amendment 
included. 

And, Mr, Speaker, to those who express 
a sense of urgency in the passage of more 
gun legislation at this time, I would re- 
mind them that there is currently sub- 
stantial gun legislation on the books, in 
the form not only of the firearms provi- 
sions of title IV of the recently enacted 
omnibus crime bill, but in the National 
Firearms Act of 1934 and the Federal 
Firearms Act of 1937. Strict enforcement 
of these already existing laws could do 
much to reduce the possession and use 
of firearms by criminals, and I admonish 
the President to try out these means al- 
ready at his disposal for effective gun 
control, before pushing for additional 
legislation which threatens constitutional 
rights. 


PORTSMOUTH SCORES AGAIN 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
8th day of June of this year, the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard reached yet 
another milestone in its long and illus- 
trious career of providing for the special 
needs of the Navy and in particular of 
the submarine service. On that day the 
U.S. S. Dolphin (AGSS-555) slid down the 
ways into the waters of the Piscataqua 
River, marking the culmination of years 
of intensive effort on the part of the ship- 
yard employees and representing a trib- 
ute in “hardware” to the artisans and 
craftsmen who were involved in her 
building. 

On this occasion, Rear Adm. Edward J. 
Fahy, Commander, Naval Ships Systems 
Command, sent the following message to 
the shipyard commander: 

Sincere congratulations to all hands on the 
launching of Dolphin (AGSS-555). The Dol- 
phin is the first deep diving submarine to be 
launched by the U.S. Navy. Just as Albacore 
(AGSS-—569), built at your shipyard, was the 
test vehicle for the revolutionary change in 
submarine hull form, this ship embodying 
many new design features is a significant con- 
tribution to both the research and tactical 
aspects of the deep underwater world. 


Mr. Speaker, the principal address at 
the launching of Dolphin was given by 
Robert A. Frosch, Assistant Secretary of 
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the Navy for Research and Development. 

the course of his remarks, Secre- 
tary Frosch paid tribute to the skilled 
artisans and craftsmen who were re- 
sponsible for Dolphin’s construction. He 
said: 

“Since 1800 the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard, with its rich history of proud accom- 
plishments, has produced ships and sub- 
marines for the finest Navy in the world. 
That Portsmouth has this proud record is 
a tribute to the men who work here. The 
skilled artisans and craftsmen who practice 
the profession of building ships are one of 
Americas’ most important resources. Many 
who are here today now can trace their 


family tree in the history of the Shipyard. ` 


It is these people who help to make the 
Shipyard great, and give meaning to the 
record that it holds. 

“By reusing ships’ names the Navy com- 
memorates our Nation's history and the 
Navy's part in it. This custom helps keep a 
lively sense of our best traditions and helps 
to tie us to our past in a way that strength- 
ens us for the present and the future... 
The name Dolphin . . is most appropriate 
for a submarine. 

“Dolphin (AGSS-555) is a small, deep div- 
ing sub. She will be used for development 
and test of advanced engineering design 
features, to conduct acoustic, weapon launch 
and fire control tests, and to provide infor- 
mation to assess the overall tactical (and 
especially the ASW) significance of deeper 
diving submarines, This may lead later to 
the development of fully capable, deep diving 
combatant submarines. She will also be 
used for oceanographic research. When not 
engaged in equipment tests or oceanographic 
research she will be used by the operating 
Forces as a deep target for training purposes. 

“Until Dolphin, most deep diving vehicles 
have been so restricted in size and capa- 
bilities that they could not be used for 
true submarine tests of the type I have men- 
tioned. Dolphin’s design engineers have 
solved hull penetration and other problems 
which have been major problems in build- 
ing true deep submarines. She is capable 
of independent operations as a submarine, 
not requiring the aid of a ‘mother ship’ as 
in the case with other deep craft. 

“Dolphin has as much sonar equipment 
as the largest Fleet ballistic missile sub- 
marines, and has more sonar per ton of dis- 
placement than any other submarine in the 
world, 

“In order to assess the true significance 
of Dolphin, it must be remembered that 
to perform its many roles in the sea based 
defense of the United States, the Navy must 
expand knowledge and understanding of 
the sea and its characteristics; provide the 
ability to examine even the most remote 
depths of the sea; construct and improve 
ships, structures and equipment which will 
perform in any part of the marine environ- 
ment; and be able to transport men and 
materials quickly wherever they are needed. 

“The Navy seeks to have the capability and 
knowledge of the three dimensional marine 
environment which is necessary for it to 
be able to operate as needed anywhere, in 
any weather, and at any depth. The Dolphin 
is an important step towards the understand- 
ing that can lead to a more complete ful- 
fillment of this goal. 

“The strength of the Navy is measured by 
quality as well as quantity. The superior 
military characteristics of every class of ship 
reflect the successful integration of modern 
science and technology with the best of sea- 
going tradition. The Navy recognized this im- 
portant technological ingredient before and 
during World War II and developed a strong 
tie to the academic and industrial world in 
order to communicate Navy interests to the 
developers of technology and to learn and 
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be able to use the best technology and knowl- 
edge available. 

“We have continued in this goal of under- 
standing the oceans and the to 
use them. Over half of the marine sciences 
program of the Federal Government is spon- 
sored by the Navy. 

“The roots of naval technology must be 
continuously reexamined, our existing sys- 
tems refined and new concepts developed 
and brought into the Fleet in order to main- 
tain the sea based defense forces essential 
for our national security. 

“The oceans of the world, about which 

we know so little, are now being investigated 
on a larger scale than ever before. Captain 
McDonnell, his officers and men have a most 
interesting challenge. Their assignment will 
be to unravel some of the mysteries of the 
deep. 
“We look to Dolphin as a pioneer prob- 
ing some of the unknowns and helping to 
answer questions. The many investigative 
functions which have been mentioned pre- 
viously are all items which are important to 
the future of naval warfare. The efforts of 
Dolphin, of Captain McDonnell and of his 
crew will help lead to what could become 
the Deep Fleet of the 21st Century.” 


Mr. Speaker, these are the words of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
charge of research and development and 
the commander of the Naval Ships Sys- 
tem Command. These are the words of 
men whose only purpose and profession 
it is to see to it that the U.S. Navy has 
available for its use the finest in equip- 
ment—and it is they who have recognized 
the individual competence and excel- 
lence of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
I commend the words of Admiral Fahy 
and Secretary Frosch to the earnest and 
thoughtful consideration of those who 
still insist that the order to close Ports- 
mouth should not be rescinded. The Navy 
needs the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
The United States needs this yard, which 
contributes materially and directly to 
the national defense and to our continu- 
ing submarine capability. 


TO AMEND THE INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 TO INCREASE THE 
PERSONAL EXEMPTION FROM $600 
TO $1,200 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to increase the per- 
sonal exemption allowed a taxpayer, his 
one and each dependent from $600 to 
$1,200. 

Last week we passed the budget cut- 
tax increase bill. It will be the middle 
and lower income families that will bear 
the heaviest burden of the tax increase. 
The farmer, wage earner, and small 
businessman, who already bear a dis- 
proportionate share of our tax burden, 
are called upon again to bring back fiscal 
stability. 

The time is now to help ease this bur- 
den. We should act to increase the per- 
sonal exemption from $600 to $1,200. 
This is not an unreasonable request. It 
is equitable and fair. 
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The present $600 personal exemption 
was provided by the Revenue Act of 
1948. In recommending that the exemp- 
tion be raised from the wartime level of 
$500 to $600, when the 1948 tax bill was 
reported out, both the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee stated that the in- 
crease in the cost of living was the rea- 
son for the $100 per capita increase in 
exemptions. Inflation was the principle 
reason for the increase. 

But already then, in March 1948, in 
hearings before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, Secretary of Treasury John W. 
Snyder testified that he felt the $100 in- 
crease inadequate, saying: 

Another ent advanced in support of 
H.R. 4790 is that it gives adequate and cor- 
rectly distributed relief. Under this bill, per- 
sonal exemptions are increased by $100 to 
compensate for a calculated $100 decline in 
the purchasing power of the average income 
after taxes during the past 2 years. 

These calculations do not provide an ade- 
quate measure of the need for tax relief in 
the lower income groups. Under the stress of 
war needs, personal exemptions were re- 
duced to emergency levels. It was then rec- 
ognized that the $500 per capita exemption 
system would endanger the health and living 
standards of large segments of the popula- 
tion if retained for many years. Fiscal and 
economic considerations do not yet permit 
exemptions to be raised to a level compatible 
with long-term living standards, just as they 
preclude general tax reduction at this time. 
The national interest nonetheless requires 
sufficient immediate relief for those in great- 
est need to help tide them over this diffi- 
cult period. In this respect H.R. 4790 stands 
in sharp contrast with the President’s cost- 
of-living adjustment plan. 


If the $600 were found to be inadequate 
in 1948, it is obvious that it is woefully 
lacking today. If the $600 exemption were 
now raised to provide the same purchas- 
ing power as it had in 1948, it would be 
$826. Thus, in order for a family of four 
to have personal exemptions equivalent 
to the same purchasing power as $2,400 
in 1948, their personal exemptions would 
have to total $3,304. 

According to an AFL-CIO study up- 
dating the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
“City Worker’s Family Budget” for 1959, 
an income, at an average, of $6,797 was 
needed to provide a family of four with 
a “modest but adequate” standard of liv- 
ing in 20 of America’s cities in June 
1966. This figure reflects the reductions 
under the 1964 Federal income tax law 
and increased social security taxes but 
does not include increases in State and 
local taxes since 1959. Today a family 
of four pays Federal income tax as soon 
at its Income rises above $3,000. 

In my opinion the personal exemption 
should bear some resemblance to what is 
considered an adequate standard of liv- 
ing. Certainly, exemptions totaling 
$4,800 for a family of four, which my 
bill will provide, are more in line than 
the present $2,400. 

The tax on income has long been rec- 
ognized as potentially the fairest tax be- 
cause it is progressive—imposing its 
burdens according to the financial ca- 
pacity of those upon whom its burden 
falls. I maintain that with such low ex- 
emptions we cannot truthfully state that 
our tax structure does not violate the 
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principles of taxation in accordance with 
ability to pay. 

Our tax laws today provide favorable 
treatment to certain high income groups 
who can avoid their fair share of the tax 
burden. At the same time we have in- 
adequate relief for the family or indi- 
vidual who is least able to bear this 
burden. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill, if enacted, will 
remove a serious inequity of long stand- 
ing. I urge my colleagues to act favorably 
upon this legislation. 


TO PROTECT THE CONSUMER 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal of misunderstanding has arisen over 
the regulations governing labeling and 
marketing of food supplements. My dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, Mr. 
Van DEERLIN, and I are today offering a 
revised version of the bill originally in- 
troduced by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Hosmer, and 22 other Con- 
gressmen, to try to clarify this issue. 

Under existing law, the Food and Drug 
Administration—FDA—has moved to 
prevent entirely the marketing of certain 
food supplements it acknowledges to be 
harmless, but asserts to be worthless. The 
FDA has the power to require accurate 
labeling of such food supplements, in- 
cluding prohibition of inaccurate claims 
and requirement of appropriate warn- 
ings, but it has chosen to prohibit these 
products altogether. 

The Hosmer bill—H.R. 11837—not only 
eliminates the FDA’s power to prohibit 
sale of noninjurious products, quite prop- 
erly we think, but goes further, restrict- 
ing the Agency from requiring warning 
labels as well. 

The underlying principle of our bill is 
that the FDA should be able to prohibit 
sale only of injurious products. Unless a 
food supplement is injurious to health, 
the Federal Government should not be 
empowered to prevent its being mar- 
keted; but it should be able to require 
that it be accurately labeled, and that 
its label clearly state that it has no 
known food value for dietary purposes. 

The Government does have a proper 
interest in seeing that no false or fraudu- 
lent claims are introduced into the mar- 
ketplace—just as it has done for securi- 
ties through the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. In the bill Mr. Van DEERLIN 
and I are introducing, FDA’s power to 
regulate the labeling of food supplements 
is left intact. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Ottinger-Van Deerlin food supplement 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this time. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 18154 
A bill to amend the Federal Food, Drug, and 

Cosmetic Act to include a definition of 

food supplements, and for other purposes 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
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America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Food Supplement 
Amendment of 1967”. 

Sec. 2. (a) Paragraph (f) of section 201 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C, 321 (f)) is amended by (1) redesig- 
nating clauses (1) and (2) as clauses “(A)” 
and (B)“, respectively, (2) inserting “(1)” 
immediately after (f)“, and (3) adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(2) The term ‘food supplement’ means 
food for special dietary uses. 

“(3) The term ‘special dietary uses’, as 
applied to food for man, means particular 
(as distinguished from general) uses of food, 
as follows: 

“(A) Uses of supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of a physical, 
physiological, pathological, or other condi- 
tion, including but not limited to the con- 
ditions of diseases, convalescence, pregnancy, 
lactation, allergic hypersensitivity to food, 
underweight, and overweight; 

(B) Uses for supplying particular dietary 
needs which exist by reason of age, includ- 
ing but not limited to the ages of infancy 
and childhood; 

“(C) Uses for supplementing or fortifying 

the ordinary or usual diet with any vitamin, 
mineral, or other dietary property. 
Any such particular use of a food is a spe- 
cial dietary use, regardless of whether such 
food also purports to be or is represented 
for general use.” 

(b) Paragraph (g)(3) of such section 201 
is amended by striking out (other than 
food)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(other 
than food or food supplements)”. 

Sec. 3. Title VII of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 371-377) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“LIMITATION OF AUTHORITY 

“Sec, 708. In administering this Act the 
Secretary— 

“shall not limit the potency, number, com- 
bination, amount, or variety of any synthetic 
or natural vitamin, mineral, subtance, or 
ingredient of any food supplement unless 
such article is intrinsically injurious to 
health in the recommended 4 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (j) of Section 403 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 343(j)) is amended to read: 

“(j) If it purports to be or is represented 
as a food supplement, unless its label bears 
such information concerning its vitamin, 
mineral, and other dietary properties as the 
Secretary determines to be, and by regula- 
tions prescribes as, necessary in order fully 
to inform purchasers as to its value for such 
uses: Provided, That if the Secretary deter- 
mines that a food supplement has no known 
food value for dietary uses, the label must 
clearly state that fact.” 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. VaN DEERLIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to join the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. OTTINGER] as a cosponsor of 
legislation to modify the authority of 
the Food and Drug Administration to 
regulate food supplements. 

Mr. OTTINGER is to be commended for 
his leadership in formulating what I 
regard as a highly workable compromise; 
he has skillfully balanced the demands 
of those who would severely restrict the 
marketing of these products against the 
position of the large group favoring the 
removal of virtually all such restrictions. 
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As Mr. OTTINGER explained, the legisla- 
tion we are offering today is similar in 
one important respect to H.R. 11837 and 
other bills calling for curbs on Federal 
powers to control the production and 
labeling of these supplements. 

Our bill, like its predecessors, tells the 
Government it cannot dictate the con- 
tents of vitamins, minerals and other 
supplements unless they are “intrinsi- 
cally injurious to health in the recom- 
mended dosage.” 

But our bill also contains one major 
departure, from that section of H.R. 
11837 curtailing the FDA’s authority to 
issue warning labels. Our bill states, in 
part, that if the Government “determines 
that a food supplement has no known 
food value for dietary uses, the label 
must clearly state the fact.” In other 
words, the customer would be free to buy 
a product which was both harmless and 
worthless—but at least he would be fore- 
warned about what he was getting. 

There is considerable public interest 
in this issue, if the mail I have been re- 
ceiving is any indication. I hope our bill, 
H.R. 18154, will prove acceptable to all 
factions in the dispute. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Mayne (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for the 
balance of the week, on account of death 
in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Scort), for 5 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rooney of New York, for 60 min- 
utes, on July 1; and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Monacan and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Fountarn to extend his remarks 
during debate on H.R. 18037, today, at 
the point Mr. Gross referred to the re- 
port of the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee concerning Hawai- 
ian seminars, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tiernan) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

HOWARD. 

Rarick in six instances. 
Rivers in three instances. 
PICKLE. 

Wotrr in three instances. 
KLUCZYNSKI in three instances. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania. 
WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Rocers of Florida in five instances. 
Brabemas in eight instances. 
FULTON of Tennessee. 
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Mr. Gonza.ez in three instances. 
Mrs. KELLY in two instances. 
Mr. Gramo in three instances. 
Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. PopEtt in two instances. 


Mr. WRIGHT. 
Mr. Erserc in two instances. 
Mr. Boran in four instances. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 
Mr. GATHINGS. 
Mr. Brooxs in two instances. 
Mr. Nxpzr. 
Mr. Dowpy in two instances, 
Mr. TENZER. 
Mr. Roserts in two instances. 
(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scorr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 
Mr. SCHWEIKER. 
Mr. SCHWENGEL. 
Mr. BUSH. 
Mr. MICHEL. 
Mr. Cowcer in two instances. 
Mr. DEL CLAWSON. 
Mrs. Dwyer in two instances. 
Mr. KuprermMan in five instances. 
Mr. SCHERLE. 
Mr. CURTIS. 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 
Mr. RUMSFELD in two instances. 
Mr. ASHBROOK in two instances. 
Mr. KUYKENDALL. 
. CARTER. 
. GARDNER. 
. WYATT. 
. BELL. 
. DERWINSKEI. 
. BETTS. 
. REINECKE. 
. MCCLURE, 
. TAFT. 
. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
. MORTON. 
. DICKINSON. 
. CONTE. 
. O'KONSEKI. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 5783. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 37, United States Code, to provide for 
confinement and treatment of offenders 
against the Uniform Code of Military Justice; 

H. R. 10480. An act to prohibit desecration 
of the flag, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13050. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize an increase 
in the numbers of officers of the Navy desig- 
nated for engineering duty, aeronautical en- 
gineering duty, and special duty; 

H.R. 13593. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to increase the number 
of congressional alternates authorized to be 
nominated for each vacancy at the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies; 

H.R. 15789. An act to amend section 2306 
of title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
certain contracts for services and related sup- 
plies to extend beyond 1 year; 

H.R. 16819. An act to amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act to extend the authoriza- 
tion of grants to States for rehabilitation 
services, to broaden the scope of goods and 
services available under that act for the han- 


dicapped, and for other purposes; 
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H.R. 17024. An act to repeal section 1727 
of title 18, United States Code, so as to permit 
prosecution of postal employees for failure 
to remit postage due collections under the 
postal embezzlement statute, section 1711 of 
title 18, United States Code; and 

H.R. 17320. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to grant an easement over 
certain lands to the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1705. An act for the relief of Sophie 
Stathacopulos; 

H.R. 1884. An act for the relief of Virgile 
Posfay; 

H.R. 7882. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Navy at certain U.S. naval stations in 
Florida; 

H.R. 8481. An act for the relief of Richard 
Belk; 

H.R. 10003. An act for the relief of John 
M. Stevens; 

H. R. 10135. An act to provide for the ex- 
peditious naturalization of the surviving 
spouse of a U.S. citizen who dies while serv- 
ing in an active duty status in the Armed 
Forces of the United States; 

H.R. 11959. An act for the relief of Robert 
E. Nesbitt; 

H. R. 13315. An act to amend section 127 
of title 28, United States Code, to define more 
precisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia; 

H.R. 14907. An act to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; 

H.R. 14910. An act to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, to give 
the Federal Communications Commission 
authority to prescribe regulations for the 
manufacture, import, sale, shipment, or use 
of devices which cause harmful interference 
to radio reception; 

H.R. 15216. An act to authorize the Bureau 
of Prisons to assist State and local govern- 
ments in the improvement of their correc- 
tional system; 

H.R. 15345. An act to provide security 
measures for banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, and to provide for the appoint- 
ment of the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation as receiver; 

H.R. 15951. An act to provide for uniform 
annual observances of certain legal public 
holidays on Mondays, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16127. An act to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of officers for the Coast 
Guard; 

H.R. 16162. An act to enable the Export- 
Import Bank of the United States to approve 
extension of certain loans, guarantees, and 
insurance in connection with exports from 
the United States in order to improve the 
balance of payments and foster the long- 
term commercial interests of the United 
States; 

H.R. 16429. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance by the Secretary of the Interior of 
certain lands and interests in lands in Grand 
and Clear Creek Counties, Colo., in exchange 
for certain lands within the national forests 
of Colorado, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16451. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with the 
several governments of Central America in 
the prevention, control, and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest; and 

H. R. 17002. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 9 o’clock and 27 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, June 27, 1968, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule , executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1971. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for Federal Govern- 
ment recognition of and participation in in- 
ternational expositions proposed to be held 
in the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1972. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the need to improve the cost-infor- 
mation system to achieve more economical 
supply programs, General Services Adminis- 
tration; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

1973. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to unify and consolidate the rules 
for navigation on the waters of the United 


1974. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to readjust the compensation of the 
advisory board for the Post Office 
ment; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

1975. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize a nationwide study of 
deep-draft ports and the preparation of har- 
bor plans; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

1976. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize reimbursement for work 
by States and other non-Federal public 
bodies on authorized water resources proj- 
ects; to the Committee on Public Works. 

1977. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for effective relocation 
for those displaced by real property acquisi- 
tions for the Federal-aid highway program, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

1978. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for the imposition of 
waterway user and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. DANIELS: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 17682. A bill to amend 
subchapter III of chapter 83 of title 5, 
United States Code, relating to civil service 
retirement, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1586). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 15263. A bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1587). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 
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Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 1368. A Joint 
resolution making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1969, and for other pur- 
poses; (Rept. No. 1588). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 17872. A bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act, as amended, to 
provide funds and authorities to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the purpose of pro- 
viding free or reduced meals to needy chil- 
dren not now being reached; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1589). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor, H.R. 17873. A bill to amend the 
National School Lunch Act to clarify respon- 
sibilities related to providing free and re- 
duced-price lunches and preventing discrim- 
ination against children, to revise the pro- 
gram matching requirements, to strengthen 
the nutrition training and education bene- 
fits of the program, and otherwise to 
strengthen school food service p: for 
children; with amendment (Rept. No. 1590). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 18139. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against the truck-use tax where, during the 
taxable period, a truck is sold, destroyed, or 
otherwise disposed of and the taxpayer ac- 
quires another truck; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. R. 18140. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code; to the Committee om Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 18141. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in glycine; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUNT (for himself and Mr. 
WATKINS) : 

H.R. 18142. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to prohibit the use in commis- 
sion of certain crimes of firearms trans- 
ported in interstate commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 18143. A bill prohibiting the use for 
demonstration purposes of any federally 
owned property in the District of Columbia, 
requiring the posting of a bond, creating a 
Joint Committee on Grievances, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. PODELE: 

H. R. 18144. A bill to assure a full oppor- 
tunity for adequate employment, housing, 
and education, free from any discrimination 
on account of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin for every American, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 18145. A bill to provide continuing au- 
thority for maintaining farm income, sta- 
bilization of prices, and assuring adequate 
supplies of peanuts; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. RIVERS: 

H.R. 18146. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to correct an inequity affecting 
officers of the Supply Corps and Civil En- 
gineer Corps of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 18147. A bill to revise the quota-con- 

trol system on the importation of certain 
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meat and meat products; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means; 
By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. R. 18148. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and ir- 
responsible use of firearms and to assist in 
the prevention and solution of crime by re- 
quiring a national registration of firearms, 
establishing minimum licensing standards 
for the possession of firearms, and encourag- 
ing the enactment of effective State and local 
firearms laws, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 18149. A bill to establish a joint un- 
derwriting association to provide fire, ex- 
tended coverage, and essential property in- 
surance in the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 18150. A bill to establish a national 
system of trails, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H. R. 18151. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to protect the people of the 
United States against the lawless and irre- 
sponsible use of firearms, and to assist in the 
prevention and solution of crime by requiring 
a national registration of firearms, establish- 
ing minimum licensing standards for the 
possession of firearms, and encouraging the 
enactment of effective State and local fire- 
arms laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18152. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit a married 
couple to earn jointly, in any proportion, the 
amount of outside earnings now allowable 
separately, without deductions from bene- 
fits thereunder; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 18153. A bill to provide for delivery of 
irrigation water to certain lands on the Co- 
lumbia River Basin project, Washington; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. OTTINGER (for himself and 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN) : 

H.R. 18154. A bill to amend the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to include a 
definition of food supplements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RONAN: 

H.R. 18155. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18156. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 18157. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase from $600 
to $1,200 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemptions for a dependent, and 
the additional exemptions for old age and 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 18158. A bill to amend section 202 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1967; to 
the Committee on Ways mma Means. 

By Mr. 

H.R. 18159. A bill to provide additional 
penalties for the use of firearms or destruc- 
tive devices in the commission of certain 
crimes of violence; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHON: 

HJ. Res. 1368, Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1969, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H. J. Res. 1369. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to require the concurrence of 
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not less than two-thirds of the Supreme 
Court for the purpose of deciding whether 
an act of Congress or an act of a State legis- 
lature is unconstitutional; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

356. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Alaska, 
relative to the uniform fire and police re- 
porting telephone numbers, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. R. 18160. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Pileggi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 18161. A bill for the relief of Francisco 

Becerra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 18162. A bill for the relief of Pana- 
giotis (Pete) K. Vlahos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 18163. A bill for the relief of Theodore 
J. Bartz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18164. A bill to authorize the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to settle 
and adjust the claim of the L. R. Daniel Co., 
Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRASCO: 

H.R. 18165. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Caruso and Salvatore Caruso; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18166. A bill for the relief of Mahir 
Sumer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 18167. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Alfano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. DAWSON: 

H.R. 18168. A bill for the relief of Manohar 
Ramaro Kamat; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 18169. A bill for the relief of Victor 
Amaro Cuco; to the Committee on the Judi- 
0 

By Mr. KEE: 
H.R. 18170. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Segundo Sanchez, his wife, Graciela Sanchez, 
and four children, Segundo Humberto San- 
chez, Oscar Sanchez, Fernando Sanchez, and 
Orlando Sanchez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 18171. A bill for the relief of Carlo 

Bragato; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 18172. A bill for the relief of Dr. 

Imelda Salanio; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. McCLOSKEY: 

H.R. 18173. A bill for the relief of Mrs, 
Pilar Sartiaguda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 18174. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Jacques Charbonniez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18175. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Veltri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 18176. A bill for the relief of Hortensia 
Rivas and her minor children, Margarita, 
Terarito, Mercedes, Oscar, and Juan; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 18177. A bill for the relief of Pavlos 
Kallianiotis; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. NEDZI: 

H.R. 18178. A bill for the relief of Placido 

Viterbo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 18179. A bill for the relief of Albert R. 
Kaufmann and Richard O. Billings; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18180. A bill for the relief of Zoila 
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Candida Lozoya; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18181. A bill for the relief of Juana J. 
Ovendo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18182. A bill for the relief of Gerardo 
B. Rojas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 18183. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arnulfo P. Abilla; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18184. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Haruo Hayama; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 18185. A bill for the relief of Mr. An- 
gelo DiStefano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18186. A bill for the relief of Mr. Fran- 
cesco Rando; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 18187. A bill for the relief of Elisha 
Yehuda Babayoff; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

353. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
Italian-American War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., Department of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., relative to the use of demo- 
cratic processes to achieve certain changes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

354. Also, petition of the president, Con- 
necticut Probation and Parole Association, 
relative to supporting enactment of stringent 
gun control laws; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

355. Also, petition of Rabbi Martin Kohn, 

Los Angeles, Calif., relative to redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
356. Also, petition of the board of super- 
visors, county of Tehama, Calif., relative to 
Federal welfare assistance to nonresidents; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 18101—TO AMEND THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today, along with my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CoNaBLEI, 
introduced H.R. 18101. 

This proposed bill would correct an 
unintended hardship in section 337 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Sec- 
tion 337 provides that a corporation is 
not taxable on gain or loss realized upon 
sale of property if the corporation liq- 
uidates completely pursuant to a plan 
within 12 months so that its stockholders 
recognize gain on the liquidation of their 
stock in the corporation. The purpose of 
section 337 is to equate the tax situations 
of stockholders of a corporation which 
sells assets and liquidates and stockhold- 
ers who sell their stock directly, by pro- 
viding for a single tax at the stockholder 
level in each case. The benefits of sec- 
tion 337 are not available to a collapsible 
corporation as defined in section 341(b). 

The section 341(b) definition of a col- 
lapsible corporation excludes a corpora- 
tion which has held its purchased real 


estate for more than 3 years. Hence, a 
real estate corporation which has pur- 
chased its real estate would benefit from 
section 337. The 3-year holding period re- 
lief for purchased real estate in section 
341(b) does not, however, apply to real 
estate improvements which the corpora- 
tion constructed itself. If, however, the 
stockholders of a corporation which has 
constructed real estate improvements 
sell their stock more than 3 years after 
the completion of construction, the ad- 
verse collapsible corporation treatment 
would not apply under section 341(a) 
even if literally the corporation is col- 
lapsible under 341(b). This is because 
section 341(d) (3) eliminates such treat- 
ment where the stockholders realize gain 
more than 3 years after the completion 
of construction. The result is the same 
as if the corporation were not collapsible 
under the section 341(b) definition, but 
the draft of the statute accomplished the 
result outside of the section defining a 
collapsible corporation. 

Thus, if the stockholders of a corpora- 
tion owning constructed real estate 
which has been completed more than 3 
years prior to sale, sell their shares, a 
single tax will apply at capital gains rates 
at the stockholder level because of the 
section 341(d)(3) exception. If, how- 
ever, the corporation sells its assets and 


liquidates, section 337 will not apply be- 
cause the relief obtained by a 3-year 
holding period following construction is 
not contained in the section 341(b) defi- 
nition. In such a case there will be taxa- 
tion at both the corporate and share- 
holder levels, contrary to the purpose of 
section 337 to equate sales of stock and 
sales of assets. On the other hand, if the 
corporation owns purchased real estate, 
there is only a single capital gains tax 
at the shareholder level, regardless of 
whether stock is sold or the corporation 
sells assets and then liquidates. 

To correct this inequity the bill would 
amend section 337 to provide that section 
337 benefits will apply even though a cor- 
poration is literally within the definition 
of a collapsible corporation under section 
341(b), if the shareholders would not 
suffer collapsible corporation treatment 
by sale of their stock because of the 3- 
year period in section 341(d) (3). Section 
333 presently sets a precedent for treat- 
ing corporations with constructed real 
estate identically to those owning pur- 
chased real estate by language similar to 
that contained in proposed bill making 
special relief provisions of section 333 
available where the corporation is not 
subject to the collapsible corporation 
rules under either the definition in sec- 
tion 341(b) or the relief provision of sec- 
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tion 341 (d) (3). See Rev. Rul. 63-114, 
1963-1 C.B. 74. The benefits of both sec- 
tion 333 and section 337 should be avail- 
able where the 3-year period has elapsed, 
whether the real estate is purchased or 
constructed. The bill makes the benefits 
of section 337 available only in cases 
where the rules as to collapsibility would 
not apply to a sale of stock. 

I commend this bill to you for your 
favorable consideration. 


THE 10TH OBSERVANCE OF CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK, JULY 14-20, 1968 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, next month, 
during the week of July 14 to July 20, 
Americans across the Nation will be ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week. This will 
be the 10th observance since Congress 
passed the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tion—Public Law 86-90—in 1959. Under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky, of Georgetown University, the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee is 
making extensive preparations for the 
most successful observance yet. Even 
in foreign countries—the Republic of 
China, South Korea, Japan, South Viet- 
nam, the Philippines, Argentina, West 
Germany, and others—similar prepara- 
tions are being made. 

The themes for this 10th observance 
will be many and one of the most im- 
portant, in this International Human 
Rights Year, will be demands for human 
rights in the Soviet empire. The follow- 
ing material shows why this is of such 
importance: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
or America, INC. 
New York, N.Y., February 26, 1968. 
Hon. Dean RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: On behalf of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
representing over 2 million American citizens 
of Ukrainian descent and background, I 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
U.S. Government and yourself the recent 
wave of persecution of Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals by the Soviet government in Ukraine. 

In 1968 the civilized world is observing 
the International Human Rights Year, dur- 
ing which every responsible government will 
take stock of the status of human rights 
within its own domain of responsibility and 
will help to promote the human rights in 
those areas and countries in which they are 
violated or non-existent. 

Since 1965 the Soviet government has 
been engaged in wholesale arrest and trials 
of Ukrainian writers, poets, journalists, pro- 
fessors, students and other men and women 
of intellect, long before the arrest and trial 
of Andrei D. Sinyavsky and Yuli M. Daniel. 
And although the Ukrainian press in the free 
world, including the United States, has been 
replete with information on the persecution 
of Ukrainian intellectuals, only in 1966 did 
the international press break its silence by 
reporting the arrest and trial of two Ukrain- 
lan poets, Ivan Svitlychny and Ivan Dzyuba. 
Undoubtedly, the Soviet government had 
successfully suppressed information with 
respect to Ukraine’s intellectual opposition 
to the totalitarian communist rule. 
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However, a few weeks ago The Toronto 
Telegram, The New Leader (January 15, 
1968), and subsequently The Times of Lon- 
don (February 7, 1968), The New York Times 
(February 8, 9 and 10, 1968) and The Ob- 
server of London (February 11, 1968), in a 
series of reports based on the manuscript of 
Vyacheslav Chornovil, a Ukrainian journal- 
ist now in a Soviet jail, revealed the entire 
gamut of Soviet Russian cultural oppression 
in Ukraine. 

Briefly, the cultural oppression in Ukraine, 
in the last few years, could be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Beginning in August 1965, a wave of 
arrests swept through Ukraine, involving 
over 200 Ukrainian intellectuals, arrested in 
such cities as Kiev, Lviv, Odessa, Ivano- 
Frankivsk, Lutsk, Zhytomyr and Ternopil— 
a veritable pogrom, which in scope and in- 
tensity surpassed the arrest and trial of 
Sinyavsky and Daniel. 

2. Most of the arrested were young men 
and women, all of them reared under the 
Soviet system, and with no connection with 
Ukrainians in the free world. 

3. They were charged with “anti-Soviet” 
nationalist writings, glorification of the 
Ukrainian past, propagation of pre-reyolu- 
tionary books by Ukrainian authors who are 
now banned in Ukraine, and with circulating 
secretly speeches of Western leaders, as for 
instance, an encyclical of Pope John XXIII, 
and the address of former President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, which he delivered at the un- 
veiling of the Shevchenko monument on 
June 27, 1964 in Washington, D.C. 

4. The arrests and trials of Ukrainian in- 
tellectuals were prepared and implemented 
by the KGB (Soviet secret police) in open 
defiance of the judicial and constitutional 
systems of the Ukrainian SSR, which ex- 
pressly guarantee the inviolability of a per- 
son and his rights. All of them were tried 
under Article 62 of the Criminal Code of the 
Ukrainian SSR, dealing with “anti-Soviet” 
propaganda, 

Actually, these Ukrainian intellectuals de- 
manded recognition of and respect for the 
Ukrainian language and culture in Ukraine 
And as one of the arrested, Ivan Kandyba, 
stated, they have come to the conclusion that 
“for the normal development of the Ukrain- 
ian nation and its statehood, Ukraine should 
secede from the USSR, according to Article 
14 and Article 17 of the Constitution of the 
Ukrainian SSR and the USSR, respectively, 
and should become an absolutely independ- 
ent and sovereign state.” 

We bring this important information to 
your attention, Mr. Secretary, which proves 
undeniably that the Ukrainian people re- 
ject Communism, imposed upon them by an 
alien power. These arrests, involving a num- 
ber of young intellectuals, many of them 
members of the Comsomol and the Commu- 
nist Party, attest most convincingly to the 
failure of Communist Russia to destroy the 
undaunted spirit of the Ukrainian people 
and their ever-present belief in freedom, jus- 
tice and equality of all peoples and races. 
The 45-million Ukrainian nation, although it 
lives in the so-called “Ukrainian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic,” which is a charter member 
of the United Nations, is deprived of the 
basic human and national rights, and Uk- 
raine itself is a veritable colony of Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Therefore, in submitting to you this letter 
of protest against the persecution of Ukrain- 
ian intellectuals by the Soviet government 
in Ukraine, we would kindly request you to 
do the following: 

1. To forward this information to the ap- 
propriate agencies of the U.S. Government 
so as to keep them informed about the un- 
rest and persecution of Ukrainian intellec- 
tuals by the Soviet government. The wide- 
spread current dissatisfaction with the Com- 
munist rule in Ukraine only demonstrates 
the shaky and precarious hold Communist 
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Russia has over the restless and freedom- 
loving Ukrainian people. 

2. To forward the contents of this letter 
to our Ambassador to the U.N. so that he 
is aware of the relentless persecution of the 
Ukrainian people, and to instruct him to 
challenge the Soviet Union in the interna- 
tional forum of the United Nations when an 
appropriate occasion affords itself, especially 
in rebutting the USSR in its boastful prop- 
aganda claims that it is helping the colonial 
peoples of Asia and Africa to achieve na- 
tion liberation.” 

Some of the 200 Ukrainian intellectuals 
arrested in 1965-67 were released after in- 
tensive investigation and “questioning” by 
the KGB apparatus. 

A list of names of those sentenced to 
longer terms at hard labor is attached hereto. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lev E. DOBRIANSKY, 
President. 


UKRAINIAN INTELLECTUALS IN Sovrer JAILS 
(Partial List) 

The following list of names of Ukrainain 
intellectuals in Soviet prisons was compiled 
on the basis of a manuscript, Portrait of 20 
Crimilas, by Vyacheslav M. Chornovil, and a 
petition of Ivan O. Kandyba to Peter Y. 
Shelest, first secretary of the Communist 
Party of Ukraine, which were smuggled out 
of Ukraine recently. Both authors are pres- 
ently in Soviet jails, 

1. Vyacheslav M. Chornovil, born on Dec. 
24, 1937 in the Cherkassy area of Ukraine; 
literary critic, journalist and author whose 
two books, Recidivsm of Terrorism or Justice, 
and Portrait of 20 Criminals are widely cir- 
culated in Ukraine in the form of a manu- 
script; he refused to testify against his col- 
leagues at a secret trial; on Nov. 15, 1967 he 
was sentenced to 3 years at hard labor, but 
the sentence was reduced to 18 months; he 
is reported to be in a prison in Lviv. 

2. Yaroslav B. Hevrych, born Nov. 28, 1937 
in the Ternopil district, a student at Kiev 
Medical Institute; on March 11, 1966 he was 
sentenced to 5 years at hard labor for “anti- 
Soviet nationalist propaganda and agita- 
tion.” He is in Camp 17-A, in Yavas, Mordo- 
vian ASSR. 

3. Ivan A, Hel, an evening school student in 
Lviv; on March 25, 1966 he was sentenced to 
3 years at hard labor for “anti-Soviet prop- 
aganda and agitation”; at present he is 
serving his sentence in Camp 11, Yavas, Mor- 
dovian ASSR. 

4. Bohdan M. Horyn, born Feb. 10, 1936 
near Lviv; literary and art critic; arrested 
in August, 1965, he was tried on April 18, 
1966 and sentenced to 4 years at hard labor; 
presently is in camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian 
ASSR. 

5. Mykhailo M. Horyn, brother of Bodhan, 
born June 20, 1930; a psychologist; on April 
18, 1966 he was sentenced to 6 years at hard 
labor for “anti-Soviet propaganda.” Present- 
ly incarcerated in Camp 1 and Camp 11, 
Yavas, Mordovian ASSR. 

6. Dmytro P. Ivashchenko, a member of the 
Union of Writers of Ukraine, lecturer on 
Ukrainian literature at the Lutsk Pedagogi- 
cal Institute. In January, 1966 he was sen- 
tenced to 2 years at hard labor for “anti- 
Soviet nationalist propaganda.” Presently in 
Camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian ASSR. 

7. Opanas I, Zalyvakha, born Nov. 26, 1925 
in Husyntsi near Kharkiv; journalist and 
artist. In March, 1966 he was sentenced in 
Ivano-Frankivsk to 5 years at hard labor for 
“anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation.” 
Presently at Camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian 
ASSR. 

8. Svyatoslav Y. Karavansky, born in 
Odessa, Dec. 24, 1920; poet, linguist, jour- 
nalist and translator; in 1944 he was sen- 
tenced to 25 years in a concentration camp, 
but freed in 1957. On Nov. 13, 1965 Karavan- 
sky was re-arrested and sentenced to 8 years 
and seven months at hard labor, Among his 
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translations from English into Ukrainian is 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. He is presently 
serving his sentence in Camp 11, Yavas, Mor- 
dovian ASSR. 

9. Eugenia F. Kuznetsova, born in Shostka, 
near Sumy, Nov. 28, 1913, chemist by pro- 
fession. On March 25, 1966 she was sentenced 
in Kiev to 4 years at hard labor for “anti- 
Soviet agitation.” She is very ill in Camp 6, 
Yavas, Mordovian ASSR. 

10, Alexander E. Martynenko, born in Nova 
Horlivka, Donetz; engineer at the Kiev Geo- 
logical Institute. On March 25, 1966 he was 
sentenced in Kiev to 3 years at hard labor; 
presently in Camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian 
ASSR. 

11. Mykhailo S. Masyutko, born Nov. 18, 
1918 in Chaplyntsi, Kherson district; poet, 
literary critic and teacher; on March 23, 1966 
he was sentenced to 6 years at hard labor for 
“anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation,” Now 
in Camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian ASSR, severely 
ill 


12. Valentyn Y. Moroz, born April 15, 1936 
in Kholoniv, Volhynia, historian and lec- 
turer. In January 1966 he was sentenced to 
4 years at hard labor; at present in Camp 11, 
Yavas, Mordovian ASSR. 

18. Mykhailo D. Ozerny, born in Verkhny 
Synevydny, near Lviv, in 1929, teacher, re- 
search work and translator. On February 7, 
1967 he was sentenced to 6 years at hard 
labor, but later his sentence was reduced 
to 3 years, in Camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian 
ASSR 


14. Mykhailo H. Osadchy, born in Kur- 
hany, Sumy region, on March 22, 1936; jour- 
nalist, poet, literary critic and translator. A 
member of the Communist Party, and of 
the Union of Journalists of Ukraine; associ- 
ate professor of journalism at the University 
of Lylv. His book, Moon Fileds, published in 
1965 was confiscated and destroyed by the 
KGB. On April 18, 1966 he was sentenced 
to 2 years at hard labor, and is presently 
in Camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian ASSR. 

15. Anatol Shevchuk, born on Feb, 6, 1937 
in Zhytomyr, a writer, whose works appeared 
in a number of Ukrainian publications in 
Ukraine; on September 7, 1966 he was sen- 
tenced to 5 years at hard labor, is now in 
Camp 11, Yavas, Mordovian ASSR. 

16. Maria Zvarychevska, born in Trebu- 
khivka, near Ternopol, in 1936; an archivist 
in the Lviv Oblast Archive, she was sentenced 
to 8 months at hard labor; was released after 
serving her time. 

17. Mykhailo V. Kolosiv, lecturer on 
Ukrainian literature at the Lviv State Uni- 
versity, and literary critic, arrested but freed 
in 1966 because of heart ailment presently 
unemployed. 

18. Ivan Rusyn, scientific worker at the 
Kiey Research Institute of Geophysics; was 
sentenced to 3 years imprisonment, but freed 
in the summer of 1966. 

19. Mykola Hryn, research worker at the 
Institute of Geophysics of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev; sentenced to 
3 years at hard labor. 

20. mor A. Gereta, a scholar at the Insti- 
tute of Geophysics, Ukrainian Academy of 
Sciences in Kiev, sentenced to 3 years at 
hard labor. 

21. Theodosiy Y. Chubaty, a teacher at the 
Ternopil Music School, was sentenced to 4 
years at hard labor. 

22. Yaroslava Y. Menkush, born in 1923 in 
the village of Pustomyty, near Lviv; with 
secondary specialized education, a designer 
in light industry; a widow with a daughter; 
arrested on August 25, 1965, she was sen- 
tenced in March, 1966 to 2 years at hard 
labor for “anti-Soviet agitation”; spent a 
year in Mordovia (Camp 17-A), as her sen- 
tence was reduced. 


UKRAINIAN POLITICAL PRISONERS IN JAILS 
SENTENCED BEFORE 1963 


23. Catherine Zarytska, born in 1914, a 
Ukrainian Red Cross worker during World 
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War II; sentenced in 1947 to 25 years at 
hard labor; presently in the Vladimir Prison, 
northeast of Moscow. 

24. Odarka Husak, also a Ukrainian Red 
Cross worker during the last war; was sen- 
tenced in 1950 to 25 years at hard labor; 
presently in the Vladimir Prison. 

25. Halyna Didyk, organizer and worker in 
the Ukrainian Red Cross during World War 
II, was sentenced in 1950 to 25 years at hard 
labor; at present is in the Vladimir Prison. 

26. Dr. Volodymyr Horbovy, a prominent 
Ukrainian defense attorney and a citizen of 
Czechoslovakia; he is serving a 20-year sen- 
tence in a camp in Dubravno, Mordovian 
ASSR. 

27. Yurij Shukhevych, son of General Taras 
Shukhevych-Chuprynka (commander-in- 
Chief of the Ukrainian Insurgent Army); in 
1948 he was arrested at the age of 15, and 
sentenced to 10 years at hard labor; released 
in 1956, he was re-arrested the same year and 
sentenced by USSR Prosecutor General M. 
Rudenko to 2 years at hard labor; again, 
released in 1958, he was re-arrested and sen- 
tenced to 10 years at hard labor for “anti- 
Soviet propaganda.” 

28. Mykola Soroka, was arrested in 1940, 
and sentenced to 8 years at hard labor; re- 
leased in 1948, he returned to Lviv, but was 
again arrested and sent to Krasnoyarsk for 
the same “crime”; upon return in Lyiv in 
1951, he was vindicated for the 1940 sen- 
tence; in 1952 he was arrested again and 
sentenced to 25 years at hard labor for mem- 
bership in a “subversive” organization, 

29. V. Duzhynsky, an artist, was sentenced 
to 10 years at hard labor in 1957 for hoisting 
a flag of the Ukrainian Zaporozhian Kozaks 
(of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries) in 
the Lviv Theater; presently in a camp in 
Dubravno, Mordovian ASSR. 

30. S. Vyrun, was sentenced in 1961 to 
11 years at hard labor for organizing The 
Ukrainian Workers’ and Peasants’ Union” in 
Lviv, which endeavored to seek more polit- 
ical and social freedom for the Ukrainian 
people; presently in the Dubravno camp, 
Mordovian ASSR. 

31. M. Lukyanenko, was sentenced in 1961 
to 15 years at hard labor for organizing the 
“Ukrainian Workers’ and Peasants’ Union” 
in Lviv; presently in the Dubrayno camp, 
Mordovian ASSR. 

32. Ivan O. Kandyba, an outstanding 
writer and Communist theoretician who 
wrote a political treatise on Ukraine's rights 
within the USSR; in 1961 he was sentenced 
to 15 years at hard labor; also in the 
Dubravno camp, Mordovian ASSR, at present 
time. 

33. Y. Dolishny, was sentenced for de- 
manding a Ukrainian school for his children 
in Karaganda; his sentence is not known, 
but a group of Ukrainians were sentenced 
with him in Karaganda; presently in the 
Dubravno camp, Mordovian ASSR. 

34. Dmytro Verkholak, a medical student, 
sentence unknown; at present in the 
Dubravno camp, Mordovian ASSR. 

35. V. Levkovych, not closely identified; is 
serving his sentence in the Dubravno camp, 
Mordovian ASSR. 

36. A. Hubych, is serving his sentence in 
the Dubravno camp, Mordovian ASSR; his 
background and sentence are not known. 

87. A Novozhytsky, also serving his sen- 
tence in the Dubravno camp, Mordovian 
ASSR; his background and sentence are un- 
known. 

38. Bohdan Harmatiuk, born 1939, a tech- 
nician with secondary specialized education; 
in March, 1959 was sentenced to 10 years at 
hard labor. 

39. Yarema S. Tkachuk, born in 1933, a 
technician with secondary specialized educa- 
tion; in March, 1959 was sentenced to 10 
years at hard labor. 

40. Bohdan I. Tymkiv, born in 1935, a stu- 
dent at the Forestry Technical Institute in 
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Lviv, was sentenced in March, 1959 to 10 
years at hard labor. 

41, Myron Ploshchak, born in 1932, con- 
demned to 10 years at hard labor in a closed 
court, in March, 1959. 

42. Vasyl Ploshchak, brother of Myron, sen- 
tenced to 2 years at hard labor, for not re- 
porting the membership of his brother in a 
secret organization, 

43. Ivan V. Strutynsky, born in 1937, a 
choir director with secondary specialized 
education, sentenced in March, 1959 to 10 
years at hard labor. 

44. Mykola Yurchyk, born in 1933, was sen- 
tenced in March, 1959 to 7 years at hard 
labor. 

45. Ivan Konevych, born in 1930, was sen- 
tenced to 7 years at hard labor in a closed 
court in March, 1959. 

(All arrested—38 to 45—were charged with 
membership in the “United Party of Ukraine's 
Liberation.” All were tried in a closed court 
on March 4-10, 1959 in Ivano-Frankivsk, for- 
merly Stanislaviv,.) 

46. Ivan T. Koval, sentenced to death in 
December, 1961; was executed. 

47. Bohdan Hrycyna, sentenced to death in 
December, 1961; was executed. 

48. Volodymyr Hnot, a mechanic at the 
Polytechnical Institute, was sentenced to 
death, was subsequent commutation of sen- 
tence to 15 years at hard labor. 

49. Roman Hurnyj, born in 1939, con- 
demned to death, but his sentence was 
changed to 15 years at hard labor. 

50. Hryhory Zelymash, a collective farm 
worker, was condemned in December, 1961, to 
15 years at hard labor. 

51. Oleksiy Zelymash, a collective farm 
worker, brother of Hryhory, was sentenced in 
December, 1961 to 12 years at hard labor. 

52. Mykola Melykh, born in 1930, a student 
of philosophy at the State University in Lviv, 
was sentenced in December, 1961 to 15 years 
at hard labor. 

53. Vasyl Kindrat, a young boy, was sen- 
tenced in December, 1961 to 13 years at hard 
labor (he became subsequently insane.) 

54. Kyrylo (first name unknown), was sen- 
oo in December, 1961 to 12 years at hard 

abor. 

55. Mykola Mashtaler, was sentenced in De- 
cember, 1961 to 10 years at hard labor. 

56. Stepan Soroka, sentenced in December, 
1961 to 15 years at hard labor. 

57. Pokora (first name unknown), sen- 
eee in December, 1961 to 12 years at hard 
labor. 

58. K. Yovchyk, sentenced in December, 
1961 to 15 years at hard labor. 

59. Kaspryshyn (first name unknown), 
sentenced in December, 1961 to 5 years at 
hard labor, released after serving his sen- 
tence, 

60. Mynko (first name unknown), sen- 
tenced in December, 1961 to 10 years at hard 
labor. 

61. Tehyvets (first name unknown), sen- 
tenced in December, 1961 to 12 years at hard 
labor. 

62. Mykola Melnychuk, sentenced in De- 
cember, 1961 to 10 years at hard labor. 

63. Khomiakevych (first name unknown), 
sentenced in December 1961 to 12 years at 
hard labor. 

(All the arrested—from 46 to 63—were 
tried in Lviv between December 16 and 23, 
1961 on charges of belonging to a “Ukrainian 
National Committee,” which was said to have 
advocated the secession of the Ukrainian 
SSR from the USSR.) 

64. Bohdan Skira, a political prisoner (date 
of his sentence and also the term to which 
he was sentenced are unknown.) 

65. V. S. Lutskiv, condemned along with 
Ivan O. Kandyba, a Ukrainian theoretician, 
in 1961 for belonging to the “Ukrainian Work- 
ers’ and Peasant’s Union.” 

66. O. S. Libovych, sentenced (apparently) 
to 15 years at hard labor with the group of 
I. O. Kanydba in 1961. 
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67. Kipysh (first name unknown), sen- 
tenced with the Kandgba group in 1961. 

68. Borovnytsky (first name unknown), 
also sentenced together with I. O. Kandyba 
for organizing a Ukrainian political party in 
1961. 

69. Kozyk (first name unknown), also a 
member of the Kandyba group, sentenced in 
1961. 

(All of the arrested—from 65 to 69—are 
kept in the prisoners’ camp in the Mordovian 
ASSR.) 

70. Mykhailo Soroka, born in 1911, was 
sentenced to 8 years at hard labor in 1940, 
and to 25 years in 1952. 

71. Omelan Polevyi, born in 1913, was sen- 
tenced to 25 years at hard labor in 1945. 

72. Hryhory Pryshlak, born in 1912, sen- 
tenced in 1946 to 25 years at hard labor. 


73. Mykola Kostiv, born in 1915, sentenced’ 


in 1945 to 20 years at hard labor. 

74, Eugene Pryshlak, born in 1913, sen- 
tenced in 1952 to 25 years at hard labor. 

75. Bohdan Hermaniuk, born in 1931, sen- 
tenced in 1958 to 10 years at hard labor. 

76. Ivan Ilchuk, born in 1925, sentenced 
to 25 years at hard labor in 1948. 

77. Volodymyr Yurkiv, born in 1928, sen- 
tenced in 1947 to 25 years at hard labor. 

78. Eugene Hladkovsky, born in 1930, sen- 
tenced to 25 years at hard labor. 

79. Stepan Soroka, born in 1932, sen- 
tenced to 25 years at hard labor. 

80. Vasyl Soroka, born in 1912, sentenced 
in 1961 to 15 years at hard labor. 

81. Mykola Marcias, born in 1938, sen- 
tenced in 1962 to 10 years at hard labor. 

82. Stepan Tyshkivsky, born in 1914, sen- 
tenced in 1952 to 25 years at hard labor. 

83. Volodymyr Leoniuk, born in 1932, sen- 
tenced in 1951 and 1960 to 25 and 12 years 
at hard labor. 

84. Vasyl Melnyk, born in 1923, sentenced 
in 1952 to 25 years at hard labor. 

85. Hnat Kuzyk, born in 1933, sentenced 
in 1961 to 15 years at hard labor. 

86. Vasyl Pirus (presumably a Ukrainian 
Catholic priest), born in 1921, sentenced 
in 1946 to 25 years at hard labor. 

87. Denys Lukashevych, sentenced in 1949 
to 25 years at hard labor. 

88. Bohdan Khrystynych, born in 1929, 
sentenced in 1959 to 10 years at hard labor. 

89. Yaroslav Hasiuk, born in 1925, sen- 
tenced in 1960 (?) to 12 years at hard labor. 

90. Ivan Struzynsky, born in 1937, sen- 
tenced in 1956 to 10 years at hard labor. 

91. Mykhailo Orel, born in 1924, sentenced 
in 1947 to 25 years at hard labor, and then 
in 1952 again to 25 years at hard labor. 

92. Mykhailo Levytsky, born in 1922, sen- 
tenced in 1951 to 25 years at hard labor. 

93. Kozla (first name unknown), was sen- 
tenced in 1950 to 25 years at hard labor. 

94. Oleksa Shekman, born in 1928, sen- 
tenced in 1955 to 25 years at hard labor. 

95. Stepan Yankevych, born in 1922, sen- 
tenced in 1954 to 25 years at hard labor. 

96. Hryhor Demchuk, born in 1930, sen- 
tenced in 1958 to 25 years at hard labor. 

97. Mykola Marusiak, born in 1925, sen- 
tenced to 25 years at hard labor in 1948. 

98. Mykola Pidhorodny, born in 1926, sen- 
tenced in 1949 to 5 years at hard labor, and 
in 1962 he was sentenced again to 7 years 
at hard labor. 

The following Ukrainian political prisoners 
had been sentenced for unspecified “crimes” 
during World War IT: 

99. P. Siryk; 100: V. Nabok; 101. I. Shylha; 
102. N. Zakharchenko; 103. H. Reva; 104. K. 
Samardak; 105. Ishchenko (no first name— 
nf.n.); 106. P. Drahomyretsky; 107. D. 
Kuvalo; 108. I. Boyko; 109. K. Nenihai; 110. I. 
Tkachuk; 111. Tyshchenko (nf.n.); 112. 
Mykhailets (n.f.n.); 118. Bosachenko (n.f.n.); 
114. Skrudnyk (nfn.); 115. Babrenko 
(n,f.n.); 116. Rudenko (n.f.n.); 117. Vasylkiv 
(n.f.n.); 118. Myronenko (n.f.n.); 119. 
Derkach (n.f.n.); 120. Iichuk (n.f.n.); 121. 
A. Mysnyk; 122. Suk (n.f.n.); 123, Zhur 
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(nf. n.); 124. Hladky (n.f.n.); 125. Sashaliuk 
(nf. n.); Semenenko (nf. n.); 127. Krukovsky 
(n.f.n). 

Among the Ukrianian political prisoners 
there are a number who were sentenced for 
religious beliefs; some of these are: 

128. Oleksa Kurdak; 129. Serhiy Ravliuk; 
130. Volobuyev (n.f.n.); 131. J. Pusytei; 132. 
P. Kotyk; 133. P. Harchiy; 134. Yakuboy 
(n. f. n.); 135. Kulish (n.f.n.); 136. Matsipa 
(n.f.n.); 137. Nykolenko (n.f.n.) —all Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses; 

138. Holovchenko (nf.n.); 139. F. Si- 
renko—both Seventh Day Adventists; 

140. Bezkhutryi (n.f.n.); 141. Kulibaba 
(nf. n.); 142. A. Lashchenko; 143. Stepanov 
(n.f.n) and 144, Hrytsai (n.f.n)—of the 
Orthodox faith. 


FOREIGN POLICY BEYOND VIET- 
NAM—ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
HATFIELD 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on June 
18 the able and distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. HATFIELD] addressed 
the World Affairs Council in Philadel- 
phia on the subject “Foreign Policy Be- 
yond Vietnam.” I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of his address be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN Polier BEYOND VIETNAM 


With negotiations underway in Paris, it is 
a widely held assumption that Vietnam has 
been defused as a political issue. Despite the 
fact that over 3,500 Americans have died in 
Vietnam since the President's March 31 
peace initiative, politicians and commenta- 
tors have turned to other subjects and the 
fiery debate between hawks and doves has 
been suspended, But the primary issue of 
Vietnam will not be resolved in Paris and 
profound debate continues. It is focused on 
the question of America’s role in the world 
and the use of our enormous power. This is, 
fundamentally, what the war in Vietnam is 
about. 

But this issue would have been raised 
even if we had not chosen sides in this civil 
war in a small country in Southeast Asia. 
Vietnam is just a natural extension of our 
post-World War II foreign policy and if reyo- 
lution had first erupted in Thailand or 
Guatemala or any number of other countries 
we could very well have involved ourselves 
there as we are now in Vietnam. 

Since the beginning of the cold war we 
have intervened militarily in the internal 
affairs of other nations on an average of 
once every 18 months. We have often looked 
at these interventions as our duty bound re- 
sponse to moral imperatives. We have con- 
vinced ourselves and told the world that our 
interference in the affairs of other nations 
grew out of our determination for justice, 
self-determination, and freedom for all men. 
While these are obviously our ambitions for 
all people they are clearly not the major 
reason for our interventions. It was on the 
basis of cold war fears and our anti-commu- 
nist diplomacy that we became involved in 
these crises. Ronald Steel made this obser- 
vation very well in his outstanding book Par 
Americana: “What American postwar inter- 
vention boils down to in practice is not in- 
tervention against injustice or poverty for 
its own sake, but intervention against com- 
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munism .. It is not the virtues of freedom 
we are primarily worried about, but the 
dangers of Communism. Where injustice 
is combined with an absence of a communist 
problem, as in Haiti or Rhodesia (or Greece), 
we have been indifferent to the call of our 
moral imperatives. Where a communist prob- 
lem exists, as in Vietnam, we have found 
the defense of freedom to be an unshirkable 
obligation, even if performed on behalf of a 
regime which may be as indifferent to free- 
dom as the communist one it opposes. When 
we decide when to honor our moral duty, 
the label the oppressor wears is exceedingly 
important.” 

Anti-communist has been the fundamen- 
tal principle of our foreign policy. This cold- 
war philosophy grew out of the very real 
threat the Soviet Union presented to West- 
ern Europe in the late 1940's. But whatever 
validity the ideology of anti-communism had 
at this period of time diminished with the 
changed character of the former monolithic 
communist movement. Yet, out of habit 
rather than insight we live in terror of our 
own suspicions and, like Don Quixote, dis- 
sipate our energies fighting some monsters 
but often neglecting confrontation with the 
real enemies. 

The ideology of anti-communism cannot 
serve as the foundation for a viable foreign 
policy. First, it is basically a negative, reac- 
tionary approach to international affairs and 
as such we cannot sell it to other nations. 
Anti-communism, alone, keeps us constantly 
on the defensive trying to counter the other 
fellow’s thrust rather than initiating our 
own. We become preoccupied and inhibited 
from undertaking positive programs. In the 
process, those things we stand for become 
defined in the negative. “Freedom” in this 
context becomes interpreted as the absence 
of communism, This conclusion is no more 
valid than saying that a man who does not 
have cancer is healthy. 

Second, our foreign policy based on anti- 
communism often casts us in a role of help- 
ing to suppress the legitimate demands of 
many of the world’s people for social, eco- 
nomic, and political justice. Our fear that 
Communists might exploit or capture any 
forceful movement dedicated to these goals 
has led us—as in Vietnmam—to align our- 
selves with petty dictators and oppressive 
governments determined to preserve their 
power and privileges. We too often pledge our 
support to any government, regardless of its 
legitimacy, that dons the colors of anti-com- 
munism. Thus, we alienate the people of the 
world by helping to frustrate their hope for 
social and economic justice. This is very det- 
rimental to our national interests and if we 
continue to pursue this policy we may well 
provide the fuel for the communist revolu- 
tions we fear. Our so-called “counterrevolu- 
tionary reflex” can be exploited by commu- 
nists to convince desperate people that the 
U.S. favors the status quo and supports their 
oppressors. They will then have no one but 
the Communists to turn to for help. 

Third, and most dangerously, a foreign 
policy based on anti-communism distorts our 
vision as to where the real threat to liberty 
lies. We have been engaged for two decades 
in a struggle to spare the liberty of men 
from the oppressions of communism and to 
protect our own security. We have remained 
frozen in our obsession with the cold war 
against communism and have failed to rec- 
ognize a much more tangible and much more 
cruel threat to freedom: the hunger and 
poverty of two-thirds of the world’s people. 

The world food problem is only now get- 
ting the attention it has long deserved. It is 
estimated that 10,000 people—mostly chil- 
dren—die each day from starvation or the 
diseases born of malnutrition. Experts pre- 
dict that if current trends persist, hundreds 
of millions will die in the 1980's because the 
combined resources of the world could not 
feed them. These are horrifying statistics. 
And this trend has been obvious for years 
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but we have been so preoccupied with the 
cold war that we have done little to forestall 
mass famine. Now, only the most optimistic 
predict that it is not too late to save mil- 
lions from starvation. We have been short- 
sighted, I believe, in narrowly defining the 
nature of the threat to liberty in Communist 
aggression. We have failed to recognize that 
need and hunger can enslave a man as com- 
pletely as the tyranny of communism. As 
Professor Ritchie Calder has observed, “Lib- 
erty is a word that rumbles meaninglessly in 
empty bellies.” 

But hunger not only denies liberty to the 
man that is starving, it threatens our own 
as well. Psychologists tell us that the prime 
motivating force in animals, including man, 
is the instinct for survival. In about half of 
the world today, and perhaps three-fourths 
of the world during the next decade, sur- 
vival is directly equated with food. Those fig- 
ures have an ominous and unmistakable 
meaning to the well-nourished nations. What 
are our prospects for survival in a world situ- 
ation where reason and fellowship among 
men have been supplanted by the basic 
struggle for life and where all human rela- 
tionships are reduced to a desperate battle 
for a limited amount of food? How likely is 
it that stable governments can be main- 
tained in countries where a large part of the 
population is starving? And how stable is our 
world, and how secure is our liberty, when 
one portion of the world’s population worries 
about eating too much while the larger por- 
tion worries about where the next meal is 
coming from? Revolutions, history counsels 
us, do not erupt out of a passion for blood- 
letting but out of impatience with suffering. 

To borrow a slogan from the Second World 
War, “food will win the war and write the 
peace.” It will be food—not guns or dollars— 
that will determine the future course of 
hungry nations. As President Marcos of the 
Philippines recently asserted, the develop- 
ment of food sources to feed the world “is a 
more important revolution than those being 
fought with guns.” The future course of the 
world may well depend on how effective the 
United States—the most powerful and tech- 
nologically advanced nation on earth—is in 
reordering her priorities. If we continue 
to spend our limited resources enlarging our 
capacity for nuclear over-kill, if our foreign 
policy remains focused on the diplomacy of 
anti-communism, mass famine and mass suf- 
fering are almost inevitable. 

There are numerous fronts from which 
this problem must be attacked: One is 
population control. The tragic possibility 
of mass starvation cannot be ascribed as 
much to man’s inefficiency in food produc- 
tion as to his greater efficiency in re-produc- 
tion. Between 1961 and 1965, the production 
of food in the less-developed countries rose 
about two percent yearly. At the same time, 
however, their population grew at three per- 
cent per year with the net result that every 
person had less each year to eat. 

A large part of the answer to feeding a 
hungry world, then, lies in limiting the num- 
ber of mouths to feed through methods of 
population control, It is for this purpose 
that I have cosponsored a bill in the United 
States Senate to make funds available to 
foreign countries seeking assistance in es- 
tablishing voluntary birth control programs. 

And we must accelerate our efforts to limit 
the world’s birth rates. Population control, 
however, is a long-range objective. Future 
limitation of population growth will not af- 
fect the present food ration for those peo- 
ple already living and already at the point 
of starvation. By the end of the century, the 
number of people living in the already hun- 
gry regions of the world is expected to more 
than double. To feed this increase—of nearly 
3 billion people—the less developed coun- 
tries alone will need as much additional food 
eee Pl a aaa the 
wor 
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The most promising possibility in increas- 
ing the food supply lies in harvesting the 
vast resources of the sea. Despite the fact 
that 71 percent of the world’s surface is 
covered by oceans, only about one to two 
percent of the world’s total food supply is 
now obtained from the sea. During the last 
decade the world’s total fish yield increased 
from 29 million tons to 52 million tons. 
Various estimates predict that the world’s 
fish catch could be further increased four 
to ten times without depleting this resource. 
Taking the conservative estimate of in- 
creasing the fish catch by four times would 
mean that the sea alone could produce 
enough animal protein in the form of a fish 
protein concentrate to provide the minimum 
annual needs of 24 billion people. 

This is the potential but the United States 
has shown little inclination to capitalize on 
it. Since 1956, the United States has dropped 
from second to sixth place among the fishing 
nations of the world. While Peru, Japan, 
Mainland China, the USSR, and Norway 
have increased their landings sharply, the 
catch of American fishermen has decreased 
slightly during the last 10 years, Our fishing 
fleets have deteriorated in size and condi- 
tion; at the same time we have spent billions 
upon billions of dollars on the space race. 
I have for sometime believed that our gov- 
ernment must reorder its priorities. We must 
rationally decide if our goals of preserving 
liberty and promoting the well-being of 
man are better served through huge expen- 
ditures to beat the Russians to the moon or 
through developing methods to feed a hun- 
gry world. It seems a bit incongruous to 
perpetuate a situation where one part of the 
world competes for the moon while the other 
competes for a loaf of bread. I firmly believe 
that the greatest world prestige and favor 
will go to the nation that conquers hunger, 
not the nation that conquers outer space. 

Analogies are always dangerous but permit 
me to draw one to emphasize how important 
it is to our well-being to not only commit 
ourselves to feeding the hungry but to help- 
ing the impoverished countries lift them- 
selves economically into the modern world. 
We have in our own country a reflection of 
the world-wide disparity between the “haves” 
and the “have nots.” For scores of years, 
white Americans have grown progressively 
richer and more comfortable while black 
Americans have, at least by comparison, 
grown poorer and more impoverished. As the 
economic gap between black and white com- 
munities has increased, so has the despair 
and anger of Negro Americans. As the black 
man’s hope of narrowing this gap dim- 
inished, violence grew and we now face the 
very real threat of further revolution in our 
cities. There is open preaching by the mili- 
tants that violence is the only way for the 
Negro minority to secure the economic bene- 
fits long denied them. The seeds for this vio- 
lence at home have also been planted abroad 
and are being nurtured by the growing gap 
between the have and the have not nations. 
How long will it be before the southern half 
of our globe, awakened out of apathy by 
rising expectations, completely despairs of 
every being able to find enough to eat or of 
lifting itself out of poverty and resorts to 
force to get those things it so urgently 
needs? 

Hunger and poverty are the reality of to- 
day’s threat to peace. We betray our dedica- 
tion to the liberty of men and jeopardize our 
own security by our obeisance at the altar 
of anti-communism. 

The United States must reorient its foreign 
policy to meet these realities. The goals of 
our policy should be to prevent famine and 
encourage the granting of economic, social, 
and political justice to all men. I am con- 
vinced that this is the most hopeful way to 
stop the spread of communism. For poverty, 
and hunger, and injustice are the favorite 
breeding grounds of communism. We must 
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apply the same realism in the fight against 
communism that we used in the fight against 
malaria. Medical science was quick to realize 
that it was much more fruitful to concen- 
trate on finding a way to prevent malaria 
rather than on devising a cure once an epi- 
demic had broken out. On discovering that 
the mosquito was responsible for this disease, 
the doctors were wise enough to realize that 
they could not possibly kill every mosquito. 
Instead, they poisoned the swamps and de- 
stroyed their breeding ground. This is pre- 
cisely the approach we must take in our 
foreign policy. We must drain the swamps of 
human misery and destroy the breeding 
ground of communism. 

There are many policies that we could 
undertake to encourage economic progress in 
the developing nations. For one, we could 


‘drastically cut back on our military assist- 


ance program which consumes nearly one- 
half of our foreign aid budget. We must 
learn and help the developing nations to 
realize that you do not destroy the appeal of 
an ideology with hand grenades and bullets. 

You do it through social and political re- 
forms and through economic development. 

We can do a great deal more than we are 
at present, to hasten economic development 
in those countries where there already exists 
a national commitment to progress. We must 
realistically accept the fact that progress 
cannot be superimposed on a country from 
outside. Among the policies we can adopt 
to encourage development is the expansion 
of incentives for the investment of private 
capital in foreign countries, We can make 
more funds available to international banks 
and loan programs where our money can be 
directed to worthy projects without all the 
political manipulations that accompany our 
programs of direct aid. 

But unfortunately, pouring money on the 
problem will not solve it. We have learned 
that with our domestic programs. Economic 
growth can be stimulated with capital but 
just as important to this progress is the de- 
velopment of human resources. The develop- 
ing countries need to have thelr manpower 
trained in hundreds of different skills and 
this training can only be done effectively 
on a person-to-person basis. It is here that 
the United States can make its most impor- 
tant contribution. No other nation on earth 
has the abundance or diversity of human 
skills that we have. And many Americans are 
anxious to share these skills. I am deeply 
convinced of the value of people-to-people 
Pp the Peace Corps, of student and 
cultural exchange activities. Through such 
programs we can share our technical know- 
how. But that is not all we can share. We can 
share our dream of human dignity and free- 
dom. Only through personal contact can we 
cultivate an understanding among men that 
we all have the same aspiration for peace, for 
brotherhood. Only when men begin to un- 
derstand each other and recognize their “‘uni- 
versal” ambitions for peace and equality can 
international relationships be based on co- 
operation instead of fear, on tolerance in- 
stead of suspicion. 

Finally, a primary foreign policy goal 
should be the strengthening of the United 
Nations. Despite all our fine rhetoric about 
our obligations to defend freedom anywhere, 
the United States just does not have the re- 
sources to do this and we shall only destroy 
ourselves if we attempt to police the world. 
The maintenance of peace is properly the 
function of the United Nations. Unfortu- 
nately, the U.N. is not capable of undertaking 
this task at the present time. It does not have 
the authority to perform this function and 
the United States has often acted to retard 
the development of this authority. Our uni- 
lateral military intervention into the affairs 
of other nations, in violation of the U.N. 
charter, undermines this organization's abil- 
ity to perform as collective security agency. 
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We must recommit ourselves to the princi- 
ples of the U.N. Charter. We were the primary 
architect of this institution but after laying 
the foundation we threw away our blueprint 
and began improvising in our attempts to 
construct a world at peace. We must return 
to the original principles. Only when our 
national security is directly and immediately 
threatened—as in the Cuban missile crisis— 
should we act unilaterally. If our national 
security is not directly threatened, then we 
must make every effort to work through the 
United Nations. If internal turmoil in some 
nation threatens the peace, or if one coun- 
try aggresses against another, we must work 
in concert with other great powers—hope- 
fully through the United Nations. Above all, 
we cannot militarily intervene in civil wars 
out of fear of a communist takeover. From 
@ purely pragmatic standpoint, Vietnam has 
demonstrated the terrible cost of such an 
und and the difficulty of assuring 
that the end result will be worth the effort. 
From a moral standpoint we cannot long 
endure the sacrifice of our national soul that 
@ policy of intervention requires. John 
Quincy Adams very prophetically counseled 
that America must not go abroad in search 
of monsters to destroy. He said: “The fun- 
damental maxims of her policy would insen- 
sibly change from liberty to force.. . She 
might become the dictatress of the world. 
She would no longer be the ruler of her own 
spirit.” 

I know this will be very difficult for Amer- 
icans to do. We were cast, unwillingly, as the 
protector of freedom following the Second 
World War. It is a role we did not want but 
are afraid to relinquish. 

But we must accept the fact that violent 
revolutions are inevitable in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America as desperate people trade their 
lives for social, economic, and political jus- 
tice. If we are wise enough to redirect our 
foreign policy in an attempt to stimulate 
economic development and encourage social 
and political reform, we may be fortunate 
enough to forestall some revolutions and 
temper others. But there is very little mili- 
tary politics can do to prevent these revolu- 
tions or to determine their outcome. We must 
accept the disheartening fact that, in some 
instances, Communists may very well come 
to power. 

To accept this reality will require a very 
realistic re-evaluation of our national inter- 
ests. We will have to train ourselves to look 
beyond the label of revolution or the ideology 
a government accepts. We will have to judge 
if our national interests are threatened on 
the basis of how hostile a country is to the 
United States and what its potential is for 

us. We cannot automatically assume 
that just because some small country in Asia, 
or Africa, or Latin America is communist 
that our security is at stake. We need to re- 
member that despite the President’s dire pre- 
dictions of all of Southeast Asia falling like 
dominoes if tiny South Vietnam went under, 
the Administration was quite resigned to the 
likelihood of a communist takeover of In- 
donesia with its 200 million people and abun- 
dant resources. We also need to remember 
that nationalism, not communism, is the 
dominant force in the emerging countries 
and the fact that a small underdeveloped 
nation embraces Communist doctrine does 
not necessarily enhance the power of the So- 
viet Union or Communist China. 

This will be a very bitter pill for Americans 
to accept. We know too well the horrors of 
communism. But we can take solace in the 
fact that countries, like individuals, can be 
rehabilitated. We need only look at the dis- 
integration of the communist satellite sys- 
tem in Eastern Europe and their liberaliza- 
tion for confirmation. Finally, we have been 
able to live with the tyrannies and oppres- 
sions of our allies on the Far Right—such 
as Spain, Rhodesia, Haiti, and Greece. As long 
as those countries on the communist left 
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refrain from hostilities and threatening our 
security, we should also be able to live with 
their tyrannies and oppressions. 

I would like to add one final thought. Our 
strongest appeal to the allegiance of other 
nations is our own “example.” The develop- 
ing world is trying very hard to emulate our 
economic and technological success. If we 
want them to also adopt our political system 
and to guarantee the rights and liberties of 
their citizens, we must provide them with a 
good example. The deficiencies in our society 
are only too visible to the rest of the world 
and until these can be corrected it is naive 
to hope that others will imitate our system. 
Our first priority must be to restore our own 
society and to attend to its injustices before 
we presume to tell others how to set their 
houses in order. We cannot hope to trans- 
plant the American Dream on foreign soil 
before it has become firmly rooted in our own. 


DR. GODDARD ENDING HIGH- 
HANDED FDA REIGN 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

Dr. GODDARD ENDING HIGH-HANDED FDA 

REIGN 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Dr. James L. Goddard will be retiring in 
a few days as commissioner of the Food and 
Drug Administration. He will leave behind 
him, after less than two-and-a-half years 
in office, a record of high-handed arrogance 
unmatched since the heady days of Harold 
Ickes. 

The gentleman rushed upon the Washing- 
ton scene in January of 1966, a basket of 
chips on each shoulder. A divine providence 
had endowed him with vast energy, but alas, 
with small judgment. Dr. Goddard began 
by denouncing the pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers: They were afflicted with “the dis- 
ease of nsibility.” He raced off in 52 
directions all at once, bringing suits, making 
speeches, ousting respected members of the 
staff, reorganizing his department, He made 
pronouncements on everything in sight— 
drug advertising, new drug applications, old 
drugs, Zen foods, bio-flavonoids, vitamins, 
marijuana, the corner drug store. 

Yet it may be that the performance of 
the FDA under Dr. Goddard in the matter 
of dimethyl sulfoxide provides the best 
single memorial to the commissioner’s im- 
perial career. Congressman Wendell Wyatt of 
Oregon has summed up the record in one 
word: Persecution. The word is aptly chosen. 

Dimethyl sulfoxide, known as DMSO, first 
appeared as a commercial solvent derived 
from wood manufacturing processes. Its 
nearly miraculous properties in the treat- 
ment of certain diseases began to be ex- 
plored five years ago by Dr. Stanley W. Jacob, 
of the University of Oregon Medical School, 
and by other respected researchers in the 
field. 

By the summer of 1964, six American 
pharmaceutical firms had started careful in- 
vestigations. A European symposium on 
DMSO was held in Berlin in 1965. Japanese 
physicians undertook successful ents 
with DMSO in the treatment of rheumatoid 
arthritis. Around the world, evidence began 
to accumulate of DMSO’s amazing value as 
a therapeutic agent against bursitis, sclero- 
derma, shingles, and other painful con- 
ditions. 
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The evidence was overwhelming. In one 
case history after another, as Dr. Jacob has 
observed, physicians were able to see im- 
provement within minutes after the drug had 
been applied. A typical patient with acute 
bursitis, unable to move his shoulder in any 
direction, would achieve “dramatic increase 
in range of motion at the end of a half 
hour.” 

It is important to emphasize that DMSO's 
value apparently is greatest in treatment of 
some of the most painful conditions known 
to the human body—conditions for which 
no drug nearly so effective ever has been 
found. Those who have experienced 
scleroderma, in person or in a family, will 
understand what relief from this suffering 
can mean. 

This is important, too: The investigations 
made it clear that DMSO has a remarkably 
low toxicity. It is as safe, says Dr. Jacob, 
“as any drug I ever have used or seen in 
medicine.” 

Butone experiment on laboratory animals, 
in which massive doses of DMSO were ad- 
ministered—doses far beyond anything that 
ever would be prescribed for humans—turned 
up damage to the lenses of the animals’ eyes. 
On Nov. 11, 1965, the FDA suspended clini- 
cal testing. 

This was the situation when Dr. God- 
dard took over. At once he knew all about 
it. The investigations were “half-baked.” 
They were “completely out of hand.” They 
were “illegal.” It was immaterial to him that 
further symposia (in New York in March 
of 1966 and in Vienna the following No- 
vember) confirmed the impressive findings. 
Petitions, evidence, professional papers left 
Dr. Goddard unmoved. 

One year ago this month, DMSO was li- 
censed for prescription use in Germany and 
Austria. But as Dr. Goddard leaves office, the 
drug remains virtually unavailable to suf- 
ferers in the United States. He has imposed 
such draconian restrictions on clinical testing 
that only a handful of individual 
patients have benefited. Running through 
the record is a sense of lese majeste. His su- 
preme authority, and his supreme ego, were 
not to be challenged. 

One thinks back to Dr. Goddard's speech 
to the drug manufacturers in Florida two 
years ago. They were “irresponsible,” he said. 
If that particular shoe fits, perhaps Dr. God- 
dard would like to put it on as he walks 
out of office next week. 


OEO RESPONDS TO 12 DEMANDS 
OF POOR PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA è 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am sure 
that all Members of Congress were deep- 
ly interested in the set of demands ad- 
vanced by the leaders of the Poor 
People’s Campaign. 

The basic demands included: guaran- 
teed employment, a guaranteed annual 
wage, access to capital as a means of 
full participation in the economice life of 
America, and greater grassroots partici- 
pation in the planning of Federal anti- 
poverty programs by the beneficiaries 
of the programs. 

One immediate result of discussions 
between the campaign leaders and of- 
ficials of the Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity was to make available an addi- 
tional $25 million for such programs as 
the emergency food and medical service, 
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the Mississippi Headstart program, the 
older persons program, a housing pro- 
gram for migrant farmworker families, a 
farmers’ co-op in Alabama, and neigh- 
borhood service centers along the Mexi- 
can border. 

It is the hope of all Members of Con- 
gress, I am sure, that the emergency 
food program will mark the beginning 
of the end of the widespread hunger and 
malnutrition that victimize millions of 
Americans today. 

One June 5, a delegation from the 
Poor People’s Campaign presented a set 
of 12 specific demands to OEO. A few 
days later OEO’s Acting Director, Ber- 
trand M. Harding, responded to the 12 
demands and expressed the hope that 
the responses will serve as a basis for 
further discussion between OEO and 
leaders of the poor people. 

Because I am sure that this dialog 
between the representatives of the Na- 
tion’s poor people and the heads of 
the Government’s principal antipoverty 
agency will prove of great interest to 
Members of Congress, I ask consent that 
Acting Director Harding’s reply to the 
Campaign’s 12 demands be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the reply 
was orderd to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFICE oF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1968. 
Rev. RALPH DAVID ABERNATHY, 
President, Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

DEAR REVEREND ABERNATHY: The OEO wel- 
comes the opportunity to open new and 
meaningful channels of communication with 
the Poor People’s Campaign. 

We believe that the initial statement and 
list of “requests” presented by the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign will provide a foundation for 
free and frank discussion of all ideas, all dif- 
ferences and all criticisms. 

You have come to us in good faith; we 
reply to you in the same spirit. Let this be 
only a beginning of new attempts at under- 
standing, mutual respect and improved com- 
munication. If there is believed to be a com- 
munication gap between us, this gap must be 
bridged. 

For the past four years poor Americans 
have felt that they can come to OEO openly 
and freely to express their opinions, their 
petitions, their hopes and grievances. We 
also want to note that much of a substan- 
tive nature has been accomplished in these 
few short years: Programs like Head Start, 
Upward Bound, Legal Services and Neighbor- 
hood Health Centers have all grown out of 
the War on Poverty, each with full partici- 
pation and endorsement of the poor them- 
selves. 

OEO takes its role as advocate for the poor 
very seriously. We recognize that our ability 
to help communicate the needs and the de- 
mands of the poor to other agencies of gov- 
ernment and to other segments of our society 
is dependent upon our capacity to under- 
stand fully those needs and demands. 

Therefore, I welcome the opportunity to 
enter a continuing dialogue with you and 
with the poor whom you represent. We stand 
ready at all times to consider your propo- 
sals and ideas, to help answer your ques- 
tions, to clarify any misconceptions, to find 
ways mutually to advance the elimination 
of poverty. 

The channels of communication to OEO 
will remain open at all times to all poor 
Americans, Let the following responses serve 
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as a starting point in discussions between 
us. 
Sincerely, 
BERTRAND M. HARDING, 
Acting Director. 
DEMAND 1 

We demand that the OEO reorder its 
priorities so that the consumers of services 
be involved in the policy making, the tech- 
nical assistance, and employment levels of 
those programs which continue to be ad- 
ministered by the agency, 

Maximum feasible participation of the poor 
has been and remains a high priority at the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Over the 
past four years we have made substantial 
and meaningful progress towards that goal. 
We recognize that this is a development proc- 
ess at all levels—local and national. But as 
a result of efforts made to date: 

More than 50 percent of the employees of 
more than 1,000 local community action 
agencies (CAAS) are nonprofessional resi- 
dents of the areas served—who were poor 
until employed. About 85,000 nonprofession- 
als were employed by local poverty programs 
in the last fiscal year in both full and part 
time jobs. 

In the area of policy, more than 51,000 
representatives of poor people are sitting 
on the governing boards of local CAA poverty 
programs, policy advisory committees, and 
neighborhood advisory groups, About 10,000 
are serving on CAA governing boards—repre- 
senting about one-third of the total mem- 
bership. Some 30,000 poor people are serv- 
ing on neighborhood advisory committees, 
Some 11,000 are serving on policy advisory 
committees where they represent 42 percent 
of the membership, These figures do not in- 
clude the thousands of representatives of 
poor people serving on the boards of delegate 
agencies to local CAAs. 

These facts are offered because they con- 
stitute our point of reference in seeking 
greater involvement in policy making and 
employment. 

Now, as to the demand itself: 

The Community Action Program is in- 
stituting a system by which drafts of major 
policy instructions will be circulated for 
comment to all grantees and national orga- 
nizations interested in community action 
before becoming official. Representatives of 
the poor on CAA boards and advisory coun- 
cils shall thus have a chance to discuss poli- 
cy and make their views known to OEO be- 
fore the policy is formally adopted. 

OEO has had a Community Representa- 
tives Advisory Council (CRAC) since 1966, 
composed of representatives of the poor from 
each of seven regions. Its services and con- 
tributions have been significant both to the 
participants and to OEO. The Council has 
been undergoing a reorganization so that 
membership on it will become rotating rath- 
er than permanent. At its forthcoming meet- 
ing in June, consideration will be given to 
the establishment of CRACs at the OEO re- 
gional level. 


Technical assistance 


The OEO will involve the poor as consult- 
ants in OEO program development, monitor- 
ing and evaluations and we will recommend 
that State Economic Opportunity offices re- 
tain poor people in their technical assistance 
and evaluation operations. We would wel- 
come further suggestions on how poor peo- 
ple could be involved in technical assistance. 

Employment 

The OEO will continue its efforts to see 
that qualified neighborhood workers and 
other poor people are employed in positions 
dealing with planning, operating, coordinat- 
ing, analyzing and evaluating Community 
Action Programs. CAAs will be instructed to 
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give primary consideration for higher level 
jobs to poor people who have demonstrated 
their effectiveness in working with residents, 
even though they may lack formal education 
and the type of experience that is often re- 
quired. 

DEMAND 2 


We call on OEO to issue regulations imple- 
menting citizen participation from poverty 
communities. This must be done without 
delay to bring the voice of the poor to those 
chambers where public officials now control 
OEO programs, 

Our draft regulations on participation of 
the poor in OEO programs will be circulated 
for comment and proposed modifications to 
local community action agencies, other 
grantees, and various national organizations, 
including the SCLC, These proposed regula- 
tions spell out the responsibilities of local 
poverty programs toward the poor, and of the 
poor in the programs, Once adopted, a brief, 
simple summary of these regulations will be 
distributed widely in poverty communities. 
We are considering printing this simplified 
summary in notice“ format so that it can 
be posted in public places in the neighbor- 
hoods where it will be seen by a maximum 
number of people. We welcome any com- 
ments and suggestions on the regulations 
and how they can best be disseminated and 
implemented. 

As you know, the reason for the new regu- 
lations is that the 1967 amendments to our 
legislation spell out in great detail how the 
poor can participate. These new provisions 
are contained in 19 separate references to 
the involvement of the poor. They constitute 
a mandate that must be fulfilled by local 
community action agencies in carrying out 
the basic purpose of community action—to 
achieve a better focusing of all available re- 
sources to help poor people. We are acutely 
aware of the importance of these provisions. 

For example, in Section 212(b)(4), the 
legislation says the local CAA must establish 
“effective procedures by which the poor and 
area residents concerned will be enabled to 
influence the character of p: affecting 
their interests, providing for their regular 
participation in the implementation of those 
programs, and providing technical and other 
support needed to enable the poor and 
neighborhood groups to secure on their own 
behalf available assistance from public and 
private sources.” 

Those words mean that local poverty pro- 
grams must help poor people obtain the 
means to help themselves. That philosophy 
has been and continues to be OEO's creed. 
The proposed regulations would strengthen 
procedures for insuring that the voice of the 
poor is heard. And they will be written in 
language which will make perfectly clear 
the rights and duties of poor citizens. OEO 
will monitor closely the manner in which 
CAAs implement these guidelines, and per- 
formance will become an important criterion 
for continued OEO support of local programs. 


DEMAND 3 


We call on OEO to issue and implement a 
clear and simple appeals procedure that can 
be understood by the poor. 

This demand seems to be directed mainly 
to Section 604 of the OEO legislation which 
calls on OEO to provide appeals procedures. 
We will complete shortly a regulation spell- 
ing out an appeals procedure for an agency 
or organization seeking to serve as a delegate 
agency whose application has been rejected 
by the local community action agency, or 
has not been acted upon within a reasonable 
period of time. OEO has had, since 1965, an 
appeals procedure developed under earlier 
legislation (CA Memos 9 and 9A). 

At present, community action agencies are 
required by Community Action Memo 23A 
to establish appeals or grievance procedures 
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on personnel questions, The new CAP Form 
75 on CAA Board Composition and Compli- 
ance, requires a CAA to indicate the orga- 
nizations represented on its Board as well as 
those groups and organizations which ap- 
plied for and were denied representation. 
The public hearing required by CAP Memo 
80 enables poor people to express themselves 
on the designation of a CAA, and records of 
these hearings must be preserved for review 
by OEO if requested. 

Also CAP Memo 81, defining the powers of 
CAA administering boards (the principal 
representative board where the local political 
jurisdiction has named itself the CAA), af- 
firms the right of the administering board 
to “communicate directly with OEO at any 
time concerning matters of current impor- 
tance.” 

OEO is developing a clear and simple state- 
ment as to how any person who encounters 
racial or ethnic discrimination in connec- 
tion with any OEO programs can proceed to 
have it corrected. The statement will be 
printed in both Spanish and English. 

In addition to all of the above procedures, 
poor people are encouraged to continue to 
express themselves directly to OEO regional 
offices and Headquarters if they have com- 
plaints about the operation of OEO pro- 
grams or programs delegated by OEO to 
other Federal agencies. 

DEMAND 4 


We call on OEO to spell out requirements 
that will clearly make local politicians re- 
sponsible for respecting the civil and human 
rights of the poor. This step is essential in 
those cases where the local political author- 
ity refuses to participate in the CAP Program 
or where the CAP agency is not responsive to 
the needs of the poor. If these programs ex- 
ist, poor people must be be able to operate 
their own programs. 

Under existing legislation, a political ju- 
risdiction may designate the existing CAA or 
some other public or private non-profit 
agency as its community action agency; or 
it may designate itself as the CAA. 

Where the existing CAA or some other 
non-pon? agency is chosen, the agency must 

be responsive to a Governing Board, made up 
of at least one-third representatives of the 
poor, with full decisionmaking authority. 

If the jurisdiction should designate itself 
as the CAA, an administering board, again 
made up of at least one-third poor people, 
must be established to advise the local au- 
thorities and make such decisions as are dele- 
gated to it. CAP Memo 81 makes clear that 
“the administering board shall assist the 
governing officials to establish effective proce- 
dures and arrangements enabling the poor 
and area residents concerned to influence the 
character of programs affecting their in- 
terests, providing for their regular participa- 
tion in the implementation of those pro- 
grams, and providing for technical and other 
support needed to enable the poor and 
neighborhood groups to secure on their own 
behalf available assistance from public and 
private sources.” 

Furthermore, that Memo states that fla- 
grant violation of the above standards or con- 
sistent disregard of the views of the admin- 
istering board and other institutions rep- 
resenting the poor within CAAs may result 
in partial or total loss of funding under Title 
II. or revocation of OEO tion of the 
CAA under Section 210 (a) of the Act.” 

Also, under Section 211(d) (2) of the Act, 
CAAs must establish procedures under which 
community agencies and representative 
groups of the poor which feel themselves in- 
adequately represented on the community 
action board or governing board may petition 
for adequate representation. 

Finally, under Section 210(d) the Direc- 
tor of OEO can designate and provide finan- 
cial assistance directly to a community action 
agency where he determines that the CAA 
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serving the community has failed to submit 
a satisfactory plan for a community action 
program or has failed to carry out such a 
plan satisfactorily or where the political ju- 
risdictions refuse to designate an agency. OEO 
will prepare and circulate a pamphlet spelling 
out in plain and simple language the rights 
and responsibilities of local political jurisdic- 
tions, CAAs, and the poor themselves under 
this new legislation. Further, the area of 
resident participation of the poor in OEO pro- 
grams will be covered in the new regulations 
alluded to in response to Demand 2. 


DEMAND 5 


We will call on OEO to establish firm guide- 
lines for the regional offices. Despite new 
authorities vested in the regional offices 
Washington officials must not abdicate all 
responsibility for programs. 

The War on Poverty is in large measure a 
local effort. Federal bureaucrats cannot win 
the war from Washington. The regional offices 
furnish a necessary link between local anti- 
poverty efforts and the Washington offices of 
OEO. Independent studies have shown re- 
gionalization to be vital to the effective ad- 
ministration of this program. 

Washington has not abdicated its respon- 
sibility. The overall policy of the War on 
Poverty is made in Washington. Regional 
offices then carry out day-to-day operations 
based on that policy. Additionally, Washing- 
ton monitors regional office activities to in- 
sure that national policy is being imple- 
mented. 

We would welcome the opportunity to 
review with you any specific problems which 
you might have encountered with the re- 
gional offices. 

DEMAND 6 

We call on OEO to publicly support the $75 
million summer jobs, the $25 million Head 
Start supplemental appropriation, and the 
general $279 million supplemental appropri- 
ation. 

The basic reason for funding shortages in 
Office of Economic Opportunity programs 
during Fiscal 1968 is the reduction Congress 
made in the President's requested budget. 

It should be clearly understood that both 
the Fiscal 1968 and Fiscal 1969 budget prob- 
lems are part of the general fiscal situation 
now being debated in Congress. We are pri- 
marily concerned at this late date in the 
fiscal year that Fiscal 1969 expenditure re- 
ductions will not be made causing cutbacks 
in program levels. 

The President has requested and OEO is 
seeking the full $2.18 billion authorized by 
the Congress for Fiscal 1969. We will continue 
to press for the increase of $407 million over 
the Fiscal 1968 appropriation and we are 
hopeful that the Congress will respond fa- 
vorably. In addition, to paying the full year 
costs of operating levels reached at the end 
of Fiscal 1968 including funding for such 
expanding programs as the 45 Comprehen- 
sive Health Centers, this increase will permit 
several major program expansions: 

Job Corps 

Initiation of 5 inner city skill centers. 

Increase Women’s Center capacity by 690 
slots. 

Institution of follow-up on all Job Corps 
enrollees after they graduate. 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 
9,000 more summer jobs. 
Job opportunities in the business sector 
(JOBS) 
37,100 more jobs slots. 
Concentrated employment program (CEP) 
11,300 more job slots. 
Special impact 
Fund 115% more new projects than in 
Fiscal 1968. 
Head Start Follow Through 
Serve 66,000 more children. 
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Upward Bound 
Serve 6,500 more students. 
Locally initiated community action programs 


Double family planning. 

Start 7 to 12 new Housing Development 
Corporations. 

Expand rural area programs. 

Increased neighborhood center programs. 


Migrants 
Add 7,000 adults to job-oriented education 


and training programs. 
400 more units of self-helping housing. 


DEMAND 7 


We call on OEO to monitor the budgets of 
delegate Federal agencies so funds that could 
be used are not returned to the Treasury. Last 
year $52 million from the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps was returned to the Treasury. 
This must not happen again. 

OEO cannot at this time verify the exact 
amount of Neighborhood Youth Corps money 
to be returned to Treasury. The $52 million 
involves appropriations from three fiscal 
years (1965-1967) and represents the maxi- 
mum amount that would be returned. 

OEO, the Bureau of the Budget and the De- 
partment of Labor are working jointly to de- 
velop improved contracting, accounting, and 
reporting procedures to insure operational 
control of contract funding. 

The Department of Labor has assured us 
that adequate control procedures are being 
instituted. To guard against the loss of funds, 
the Department of Labor will use improved 
procedures in new contracts, for both new 
and old projects, to be authorized during 
Fiscal 1969, beginning July 1. 

DEMAND 8 


We call on OEO to restructure and con- 
vene the OEO Citizens Advisory Council and 
give to the poor stronger and broader rep- 
resentation on this Council. OEO must main- 
tain communication with representatives of 
the poor and with those private groups con- 
cerned with the anti-poverty program. 

The Economic Opportunity Act limits the 
National Advisory Council to 21 members, 
appointed by the President, and “represent- 
ative of the public in general.“ The Council 
was carefully selected to represent various 
segments of society. Negro, Indian and Mexi- 
can-American representatives sit on the 
Council as do spokesmen for other important 
groups. 

OEO will give careful consideration to ways 
and means of making this representation 
even broader and we will gladly review any 
specific suggestions which the Poor People’s 
Campaign might have. 


DEMAND 9 


We demand that all programs delegated by 
OEO to other Federal agencies contain strong 
provisons for OEO to monitor and evaluate 
programs, OEO must set up procedures so 
that the poor are an integral part of all 
evaluations, 

The most significant delegation of OEO 
programs is to the Department of Labor. 
Under its delegation agreement with the 
Department of Labor, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity reserves to itself the right to 
monitor and evaluate all aspects of a dele- 
gated project with the single exception of 
evaluation to determine general contract 
compliance. 

The delegation of Title I-B to Department 
of Labor states that the prime sponsor of 
manpower programs must provide for the 
participation of area residents in the plan- 
ning, administration, coordination, and eval- 
uation of the Work and Training Programs. 
Also, the supplier of manpower services in a 
Work and Tra Program must employ 
the poor as subprofessionals in the plan- 
ning, conduct and evaluation of the man- 
power components, 

As an advocate of the poor, OEO views 


the involvement of the poor as a key factor 
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in its evaluations. As we have indicated in 
a prior response, poor people will soon be 
involved in making evaluations of OEO 
programs, We would welcome additional 
suggestions from the Poor People’s Campaign 
on other ways to use poor people in the eval- 
uation of delegated programs. 


DEMAND 10 


We demand that the agency make available 
a plan for its future organizational structure. 

In the foreseeable future, this agency ex- 
pects to remain as presently constituted. 
OEO invites the Poor People’s Campaign to 
spell out any organizational problems of 
OEO which are believed to affect anti-poverty 
efforts adversely or changes which might be 
beneficial. 

DEMAND 11 


We demand that the Economic Opportu- 
nity Council be activated and an executive 
director be appointed (as provided by law) 
with the concurrence of the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Council. OEO must insist that the now 
fragmented anti-poverty effort of a variety 
of Federal agencies be coordinated through 
itself and the EOC. OEO is the symbol of the 
Federal anti-poverty efforts of all Federal 
agencies, 

The 1967 Amendments to the Economic 
Opportunity Act made substantial changes 
in the composition and role of the Economic 
Opportunity Council. We have been working 
on implementation of those amendments 
since their enactment late last December. 
We anticipate an early decision on this 
matter. 

DEMAND 12 


We demand that programs which do not 
meet quality standards must be def unded 
and the funds made available to other groups 
in the community. Lack of involvement of 
the poor must be considered prima facie evi- 
dence of lack of quality. 

Programs have been and will continue to 
be defunded when deficiencies—including 
non-involyement of the poor—are not being 
corrected within the existing structure. Resi- 
dent participation is of paramount impor- 
tance in the operation of community action 
programs and the OEO directives that relate 
to such participation will, as always, be vig- 
orously enforced. 

However, the defunding of a community 
action agency for any reason is a measure of 
last resort. Those who suffer most from the 
resulting loss of funds are the poor them- 
selyes. The time, money and effort that go 
into a program are valuable resources that 
must be protected, if at all possible. For 
that reason, where deficiencies do appear, 
OEO believes that the basic purpose of the 
program—to help the poor help themselves— 
is served by working to correct those 
deficiencies. 


WHAT IS THE PROBLEM? 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
major concerns of most Americans today 
is the ever increasing incidence of crime 
in this country. Bill Young, director of 
programing for radio station KILT in 
Houston, Tex., prepared a series of edi- 
torials on this concern and they have 
been broadcast daily. 

I insert two of these editorials in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this time so 
that we might all benefit from the 
thoughts expressed in them: 
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[KILT editorial, Houston Tex., June 21-24] 
War Is THE PROBLEM? 


We have heard our leaders talk about the 
lack of respect for law. Let's talk, though, 
about the lack of respect for our lawmen. 

For a moment, consider what is your over- 
all image of a policeman... your children's 
image of a policeman, 

They are forced to deal with the lowest 
form of our society every day, the killers, 
the rapist, the dope addicts. When they go to 
work they never know if they'll be shot while 
answering a routine call. 

We pay this man only a fair salary, tie 
his hands to a point where it is virtually 
impossible for him to do his job, we even 
get angry if we get a traffic ticket. Then, we 
ask him why he can’t stop violence when it 
occurs in our cities. 

The most recent example of law enforce- 
ment hindrance by recent Supreme Court 
decisions concerns the killing of 22-year- 
old Mary Mitchell, right here in Houston. She 
was murdered for no apparent reason as she 
drove her car on the Eastex Freeway the 
morning of May 25. A shotgun blast was fired 
from another moving auto through the win- 
dow of her car striking her in the head, kill- 
ing her instantly. 

Police arrested and charged two teen-agers, 
aged 16 and 17. They admitted to officers they 
killed the woman but did not sign a written 
confession. Harris County District Attorney 
Carroll Vance was forced to ask a district 
court to dismiss the murder charge because 
of the Supreme Court ruling that an oral 
confession cannot be admitted as evidence 
in a court trial. 

And we ask... why can’t policemen stop 
the crime in America! 


[KILT editorial, Houston, Tex., June 19-24] 
Waar Is THE PROBLEM? 


A number of national news commentators 
have blamed the lack of stiff gun control 
legislation. For weeks since the tragic events 
in Los Angeles and Memphis, they have called 
for a public demand to Congress to do some- 
thing about the guns“. Is this the answer? 
One bill now before the Congress would re- 
quire that every gun be registered. It was a 
licensed gun that was used to assassinate 
Robert Kennedy. We license all the cars in 
the United States but that doesn't seem to 
lessen the tragic number of people who are 
killed on our highways. 

Gun registration would be a costly proj- 
ect, requiring a great deal of red tape and 
expense that might be put to better use in 
increased police enforcement of evisting gun 
laws. Some people have suggested banning 
private ownership of firearms completely. Is 
this the answer? Twenty years ago we had as 
many guns per capita as we have today but, 
less gun crimes. Maybe, it’s our society that 
has changed, 

Look at the Amateur Trapshooting Asso- 
ciation, for example. In the 50 year history of 
the “gun-owners” organization, not one sin- 
gle member has been involved in a gun vio- 
lation, or, a gun accident, for that matter. 
Police records show that almost no juvenile 
delinquent possesses a hunting license. 

Sportsmen are for gun control... in the 
form of enforcement of existing gun laws. 

Let's impose heavy penalties for the pos- 
session of a “concealed” weapon... . Maybe 
that’s the answer, 


THE HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
HON. GALE W. McGEE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the use of 
American highways continues to grow 
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year by year, making it apparent that we 
will never finish the job of building roads 
and highways in this country. Ross G. 
Stapp, superintendent of the Wyoming 
Highway Department and first vice presi- 
dent of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials, recently presented a 
paper representing the major views of 
that organization and of the Western 
Association of State Highway Officials, 
which he heads as president. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Stapp’s paper, presented to the Western 
Interstate Committee on Highways and 
Transportation, in Phoenix, Ariz., be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


CONTINUATION OF PRESENT HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM 


(By R. G. Stapp, superintendent, Wyoming 
Highway Department, first vice president of 
AASHO, president of WASHO, chairman of 
AASHO Transportation Committee, pre- 
sented to Western Interstate Committee on 
Highways and Transportation, Phoenix, 
Ariz., April 29, 1968) 

It is a pleasure for me to appear before the 
Western Interstate Committee on Highways 
and Transportation today. You are an influ- 
ential group in the consideration and formu- 
lation of highway programs, and we appreci- 
ate your interest, and we thank you for your 
support. 

Highway usage continues to grow rapidly. 
In 1955, when the Interstate system was being 
planned, the 63 million registered vehicles 
in the U.S. traveled 590 billion vehicle miles. 
By 1965, 90 million vehicles were registered, 
and 887 billion vehicle miles were being 
traveled. 

One fact is apparent from this pattern—our 
system of streets and highways will never 
actually be “completed.” Continuing growth 
in population and the economy will result in 
even more vehicles and vehicle miles traveled 
and will generate the need for better streets 
and highways. 

Highways are a vital element of our na- 
tional economy. In 1965, our total transpor- 
tation costs, that is, costs of the traveled way, 
the conveyance medium and the costs of 
their operation amounted to 20 per cent of 
the Gross National Product. Roads and vehi- 
cles make up 83 per cent of the transporta- 
tion total. A dynamic economy such as ours 
can never afford to slow down or to stop 
the process of highway improvements. 

Federal aid for highways has grown from 
$5 million in 1917 to an authorized $4.8 bil- 
lion for 1969. But even more significant than 
the dollar figure is the federal share of all 
highway finances. In 1921, federal ald repre- 
sented nine per cent of all capital outlay and 
six per cent of all highway expenditures. In 
1967 it accounted for nearly half of the total 
$9.2 billion of capital outlays and over one- 
fourth of the $14.2 billion total street and 
highway expenditures. 

The Department of Transportation esti- 
mates that the growth of travel during the 
20-year period from 1965 to 1985 will repre- 
sent an increase of 60-100 per cent over that 
existing in 1965. The most likely projection, 
based on moderate levels of growth in the 
economy and in other factors influencing 
travel is 71 per cent, an average annual rate 
of 3.6 per cent. Personally, I feel that this 
emphasizes the importance of planning the 
future program now to insure the highway 
user will receive optimum results from the 
taxes he pays. 

It was my understanding from Senator 
Barron, that you are interested in the atti- 
tude of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials with regard to the future of 
the highway program, and that you also are 
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interested in the thinking of the Western 
Association of State Highway Officials con- 
cerning other highways which are a part of 
the overall transportation system in the 
Western states. 

Probably the most significant factor in the 
AASHO opinion regarding the After 75 
highway program is that tt does give due 
considerations for the problems of the several 
states. 

I think it will be informative here to 
give you a few pertinent points taken from 
the statement I presented on behalf of 
AASHO to the Roads Sub-committee of the 
House Public Works Committee on February 
21: 

“As you know, we started on the Inter- 
state program with a sizeable backlog of ABC 
System needs, which have been held in 
abeyance, and we have added to those needs 
from that time until now, and will continue 
to do so. 

“Most of our financial capabilities have 
been going towards the construction of the 
very important 41,000-mile Interstate sys- 
tem. 

“In 1956, the top priority highway needs 
of this Nation was a network of freeways, 
inasmuch as our major traffic streams were 
getting so dense that the conventional dual- 
purpose Primary highway could no longer 
satisfy the long distance and the local needs 
efficiently and safely. 

“We, therefore, allotted the major portion 
of our federal aid funds to the number one 
priority need, so that the Nation’s economy 
could expand and so that National Defense 
could be enhanced by having this system of 
Interstate freeways across the Nation. 

“We, of the state highway departments, 
have been looking forward to the day that 
the 41,000-mile Interstate program is com- 
pleted, so that we can then turn our financial 
resources to modernizing our vast Primary 
highway system that serves the whole coun- 
try, and in taking care of our growing urban 
highway transportation requirements. 

“We also must continue an adequate land 
service farm-to-market program, for it is also 
essential to our economic health. 

“To us, then, as soon as we can possibly 
complete our 41,000-mile Interstate program, 
our top priority consists of modernizing the 
Primary system, satisfying our growing urban 
requirements, and continuing an adequate 
Secondary program. 

“At the present time, we see no substantial 
increases in highway revenues, so it appears 
that we will have to finish the Interstate pro- 
gram before we can start out on this big 
backlog of growing highway needs on our 
ABC Systems. 

“The state highway administrators are 
unanimous in their hopes that we can finish 
the 41,000-mile Interstate network and not 
add to that mileage, either now or later, for 
to do so will continue to put off the day when 
we can turn our financial resources to mod- 
ernizing our Primary system, which includes 
the replacement of a number of substandard 
bridges, and address our attention to taking 
care of urban problems. In upgrading the 
Primary system, those qualifying will be to 
freeway standards. Others will be express- 
Ways or vastly improved two-lane facilities. 

“As soon as the 41.000-mile System is com- 
pleted, and any substandard sections in it 
corrected, we would like to drop the 90-10 
matching ratio, and have a uniform match- 
ing ratio for all federal-aid system programs, 
based on the capabilities of the composite 
state highway departments to match the 
federal funds, but with the sliding scale por- 
visions continuing for the Public Land 
States.” 

It is imperative here to note there are 
different types of states when considering 
finances. Before I outline the policies of 
AASHO regarding the “After "75” program, it 
is first necessary to define some terms rela- 
tive to the various types of states in the 
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highway program. A large percentage of 
states in the western and midwestern sec- 
tions of the country are “bridge” states, as 
far as motor travel is concerned. We form 
links to carry traffic from one region to an- 
other. The tourist enroute from Chicago to 
the Pacific Northwest uses the road system of 
several “bridge” states to reach his destina- 
tion. 

The problems of bridge“ states are very 
often unappreciated in financing our high- 
way system. “Bridge” states are principally 
those through which traffic travels from one 
densely populated area to another. 

Two other terms are relevant here— 
“donor” states and “subsidy” states. A 
“donor” state is one in which the volume of 
fees generated by motor vehicle travel ex- 
ceed immediate needs, A “subsidy” state con- 
versely is one in which motor vehicle fees 
are insufficient to construct an adequate 
highway system, Hence, “donor” states con- 
tribute to the construction of highways in 
“subsidy” states, and more particularly, in 
“bridge” states. 

My personal recommendations to our 
AASHO committee on the continuation of 
the highway program very closely coincides 
with the official policy statement of John 
O. Morton, president of AASHO and Commis- 
sioner of the New Hampshire Department of 
Public Works and Highways. Mr. Morton out- 
lined AASHO’s position in an address to the 
National American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion convention in Las Vegas last February. 
In stating the AASHO policy, Mr. Morton 
said: 

“The American Association of State High- 
way Officials will strongly urge Congress to 
not only continue but expand the present 
federal aid highway program. In suggest- 
ing an expansion of the program, AASHO 
will offer Congress the following recom- 
mendations for its consideration: 

“1. That completion of the present Inter- 
state network be accomplished at the earliest 
possible date. Only when this system is in 
full operation will it function efficiently to 
provide the total service it has been designed 
for. 

“2. That no additional mileage be added to 
the Interstate highway system either now or 
upon its completion. Our highway needs 
studies do, however, show that in many 
areas of our country there is a need for more 
primary arterial highways or expressways. 

These new arterials should be located to 
provide better connections among all of our 
major cities. Inside the metropolitan areas 
of this Nation, we refer to those areas of 
50,000 or more in population, there is also 
a need for added arterial highways; how- 
ever, AASHO will strongly urge that many 
of the existing major highways contained 
within our metropolitan areas be upgraded 
to provide greatly expanded traffic service 
through such expedients as the Traffic Op- 
erations Program to Increase Capacity and 
Safety (TOPICS) program, 

“In our country we presently have some 
231 so-called metropolitan areas. Of this 
number, we foresee some 12 to 15 major cities 
as being in real need of developing or ex- 
panding mass rail transit systems. However, 
for the great majority of our metropolitan 
areas, AASHO strongly recommends the full 
utilization of buses. Buses are more flexible 
than rail transit. They are much less expen- 
sive to operate and can be made increasingly 
attractive to the commuter. We envision that, 
in the future, certain highway lanes will be 
assigned exclusively to buses, particularly 
during the peak hours of travel. We see an 
urgent need for express arteries connecting 
the major airports with the core of the large 
city. We envision that, in the future, large 
parking areas will rim the core of the city 
with fast express buses connecting con- 
veniently located terminals in the heart of 
the city. 

“3. In addition to an arterial highway pro- 
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gram being constructed through rural areas 
to connect our major cities, the improve- 
ment of our farm-to-market roads made 
possible through our present Secondary road 
program must be continued at an expanded 
level. 

“To accomplish these objectives, AASHO 
recommends the following: 

“1. Continue the Highway Trust Fund as 
it is presently established. Do not, in any 
degree, intermingle funds for other forms of 
transportation with the Trust Fund. It is a 
fund dedicated to highways. It is paid by the 
highway user and its integrity must be re- 
tained. 


2. Once the Interstate system is com- 
pleted, abolish the so-called 90-10 matching 
formula or 50-50 matching formula as they 
now exist. Make all federal highway funds 
available to the states on a uniform match- 
ing basis. AASHO suggests a two-thirds— 
one-third matching ratio. This will auto- 
matically expand the highway program. 

“3. In recognition of the dynamic growth 
taking place in our urban and suburban 
areas, we recommend the following division 
of the Highway Trust Fund: 

“a. Apply five per cent of the total Trust 
Fund to the n upgrading of the Inter- 
state highway network. This money to be 
allocated on a needs basis. 

“b. Take 10 per cent of the total Trust 
Fund and establish it as a special urban 
fund. Earmark this money for application to 
a new urban system that would embrace 10 
per cent of the total mileage of highways 
contained in cities of over 50,000 population, 
such a system to be designated through mu- 
tual agreement by city, state and federal 
Officials, Allocation of money to this new 
urban system would be on population basis. 
The matching of this federal money would 
be determined by local legislation with the 
design and execution of the program remain- 
ing a function of the state highway depart- 
ment. 

“c. Of the total of the Trust Fund remain- 
ing for distribution, we would allocate 30 
per cent to the urban highway system as we 
now know it to be, namely to cities of over 
5,000 population. Forty-five per cent would 
be allocated to our federal aid primary or 
arterial system as it now exists, and 25 per 
cent would go to the federal aid secondary 
system as we presently know it to be. 

d. AASHO further suggests that greater 
flexibility be brought into the program by 
allowing a 50 per cent transfer of funds 
among the components of the so-called ABC 
network. 

“e. In apportioning funds to the respective 
states, highway officials are currently study- 
ing several formulas in an attempt to provide 
fair and just treatment to each individual 
state. For the allocation of funds to the urban 
areas, population must be the major factor. 
For the primary and secondary programs, we 
seek equitable solutions that take into con- 
sideration area, post road mileage and a 
tamper-proof highway needs formula. This 
constitutes a new approach to apportion- 
ment, and I can report that highway officials 
are working harmoniously in a spirit of co- 
operation and with a sincere desire to develop 
an answer that will lead the way to greater 
total progress. The basis for federal appor- 
tionment to the states is still under study, 
but until this is resolved, we will continue to 
use the present apportioning formula.” 

It is the consensus of the majority of chief 
administrators of the highway departments 
that financing at the state level will take care 
of itself in the future. The need for highways 
is so great that the local citizenry and high- 
way user will probably be agreeable to addi- 
tional highway user taxes to keep up with 
new construction and new highways, This is 
especially true if the matching ratio is 
changed and special consideration is given 
to those states which have a large portion of 
federal lands. 
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You will note that no mention has been 
made in the AASHO statement on federal 
lands money or forest highways. Highway ad- 
ministrators generally agree that these roads 
pertain to only certain states and the pro- 
motion for these funds has been left to the 
states which are vitally interested such as 
the states within the WASHO organization. 

However, AASHO did take the stand that 
the monies for the construction of Forest 
highways and Federal Lands highways 
should come from the general fund and not 
be paid for out of the Trust Fund. 

At the last regular session of the Western 
Association of State Highway Officials, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
passed: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 2 

“Whereas, forest highways promote utili- 
zation of resources on the national forests 
and provide recreational enjoyment for peo- 
ple from all states; and 

“Whereas, forest highways are integral 
links in principal highway systems of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas, the President of the United 
States and the national Congress have indi- 
cated an urgent need for more consideration 
of the beauty and scenic values of national 
road and highway systems; and 

“Whereas, demands of additional elements 
in road construction in the form of scenic 
and recreational requirements will raise the 
costs of construction; and 

“Whereas, the rate of construction of 
forest highway sections of these extremely 
important Federal aid routes has not kept 
pace with a rate of development commensu- 
rate with other sections; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Western Association of State Highway OM- 
cials in conference assembled at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, July 14, 1967, urgently requests the 
Congress of the United States to increase the 
authorization and annual appropriation for 
forest highways from the present level of 
$33,000,000 to the amount of $85,000,000 be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1970; and 

“Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to each Senator and 
Representative in each of the States in the 
WASHO Conference. 


“RESOLUTION NO. 3 


“Whereas, Public Lands Highways are a 
vital and integral link in the principal high- 
way systems of the Western States; and 

“Whereas, Public Lands Highways promote 
utilization of the resources on the lands 
owned by the Federal Government and pro- 
vide recreational access for people from all of 
the states; and 

“Whereas, the President of the United 
States and the National Congress have indi- 
cated an urgent need for more consideration 
of the beauty and scenic values of national 
road and highway systems; and 

“Whereas, the rate of construction of the 
Public Lands sections of these extremely im- 
portant Federal-aid routes has not kept pace 
with a rate of development commensurate 
with other sections; and 

“Whereas, demands for additional elements 
in road construction in the form of scenic 
and recreational requirements have raised 
the costs per mile of completed highway; and 

“Whereas, the present procedure for ap- 
portioning Public Lands Highway funds lim- 
its even short-range planning for the most 
economical use of awarded funds; 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
fourteen states of the Western Association 
of State Highway Officials in conference as- 
sembled at Honolulu, Hawaii, July 14, 1967, 
urgently request the Congress of the United 
States (1) to increase the annual authoriza- 
tion and annual appropriation for Public 
Lands Highways from the fiscal year 1969 
level of $16,000,000 to $35,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1970 and $50,000,000 in fiscal year 1971 
and maintain it at least at that level until 
Public Lands Highways are substantially 
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completed; and (2) to provide for advance 
apportionment of funds by an appropriate 
formula so that the states can better plan 
the work; and 

“Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, Director of the Budget, 
Secretary of Transportation, Secretary of the 
Interior, and Senators and Representatives 
from each of the States in the WASHO Con- 
ference.” 

These two resolutions are self-explanatory, 
and we do request their support by your 
committee. The WASHO states are unani- 
mous in the feeling that the Highway Trust 
Fund should be continued as such and the 
revenue in the Trust Fund should be used 
exclusively for the purpose for which it was 
intended when the Act was passed in 1956. 
We also request your support of this phi- 
losophy. Both AASHO and WASHO oppose 
cutbacks in the apportionments from the 
Trust Fund. We have experienced two of 
these adjustments in just two years. Some 
of these effects have been very traumatic. 

Again, let me quote from my statement 
to the Roads Subcommittee as it pertains 
to the cutback: 

“The so-called ‘cutbacks’ of 1966, and the 
present one, have added to this uncertainty. 

“It takes at least four years to develop 
a project before it can go to contract. During 
that time, a great deal of planning and 
engineering work must take place and com- 
mitments must be made to the affected par- 
ties and agencies. 

“The highway program is so big, and a 
State highway department is such a com- 
plex organization, that letting dates and 
the projects involved in those lettings must 
be scheduled months in advance. The un- 
certainty and the off-balance features that 
we have mentioned can cause many prob- 
lems in necessary rescheduling caused by 
slowdowns in the program that are not in 
conformity to Congressional authorizations. 

“Please understand that the State high- 
way departments are not taking the posi- 
tion that the highway program should be 
placed above the National interest, or that 
it should be subject to no control whatso- 
ever, but we are of the opinion that the au- 
thorizations established by the Congress, and 
the ability of the Trust Fund to support the 
program, should be the controlling features 
in the way that the program is advanced 
and carried out. 

“It is our experience that a cutback in 
the highway program in most or all of the 
States has such an adverse impact on the 
local economy, and on the contracting in- 
dustry, that it makes the overall beneficial 
effects of such cutbacks questionable, espe- 
cially when one views the magnitude of our 
vast and growing highway needs that are 
getting ahead of our efforts. 

“We feel that any time that the National 
interest should dictate a reduction in the 
highway program, that it should be care- 
fully thought out and should probably be 
accomplished by a reduction in Congressional 
authorizations, and made known in suffi- 
cient time that all those affected by it can 
adjust without experiencing a psychological 
shock.” 

To reiterate briefly, the successful future 
of any “After "75" program depends pri- 
marily on several factors. These factors in- 
clude: a definite program for the continua- 
tion of federal apportionments to both 
“bridge” and “subsidy” states; no further 
additions to the Interstate program; up- 
grading and urban highway pro- 
grams; the continuation of the Highway 
Trust Fund; and finally, that no further 
cutbacks be imposed on the apportionment 
of federal funds from the Highway User 
Trust Pund. 

On these points, then, I respectfully solicit 
your earnest and active support to insure a 
continuing program of highway construc- 
tion and maintenance on a nationwide basis. 
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I feel these factors are vital if our highway 
system is to continue to meet the demands 
placed on it by the highway users. 

Thank you for the opportunity of visit- 
ing with you today, and I trust that I have 
given you an idea of the thinking of WASHO 
and AASHO on the continuation of an ade- 
quate highway program. 

Thank you. 


SOMETHING OF VALUE 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1968 as 
reported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee is a detailed blueprint for an 
all-out attack on the decaying center 
cities and substandard housing that is 
the shame of this country. 

In a number of innovative and creative 
new programs and through expanded use 
of existing programs this legislation will 
go far toward revising our cities and 
providing decent homes for all Ameri- 
cans. There is no more important piece 
of legislation we will consider this year. 
It has the support of organized labor, of 
the mortgage banking community, of all 
segments of the American public. 

I was pleased to see that the Christian 
Science Monitor, a most respected and 
influential newspaper, has also added its 
endorsement of the bill. I hope that all of 
my colleagues will take a moment to read 
the following editorial from the Monitor 
and will keep it in mind as we consider 
this vital legislation. 

The editorial follows: 


OMNIHOUSE BILL 


The $5.2 billion housing bill passed by the 
Senate has many significant provisions. But 
the most timely are those which reach out to 
help lower income families acquire decent 
shelter. 

The most innovative provision—though at 
$300 million not the most heavily funded— 
would extend home ownership to 500,000 
families with incomes of $3,500 to $6,800 
through mortgage-interest subsidies. The 
family would have to pay up to 20 percent 
of its income toward the housing payment, 
and the government would help with all but 
1 percent of the mortgage-interest cost. At 
present, with interest rates running from 6 
to 7 percent, and most of the interest loaded 
on the front end of the payment period, the 
government’s share could come to a third of 
the monthly housing cost—a substantiat 
help. 

The mortgage-interest feature proved 
helpful in gaining bipartisan support for 
the bill, which is viewed as a first three- 
year step in President Johnson’s massive 10- 
year six-million unit housing program out- 
lined earlier this year. The feature is de- 
rived from home-ownership plans first ad- 
vanced by Senators Percy (R) of Illinois 
and Mondale (D) of Minnesota. 

For the rent subsidy provision, $300 mil- 
lion would be made available for the con- 
struction and rehabilitation of 700,000 rental 
units. Another $140 million would be used 
for helping with monthly rent payments, the 
family paying up to 25 percent and the gov- 
ernment the rest. 

Another encouraging feature of the bill is 
the door it opens for the private sector to 
share in regeneration of our nation’s housing. 
A national housing corporation would be 
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established, funded by private investors, to 
seek local builder-investment teams for local 
efforts. 

To these provisions have been added others 
to extend insurance and mortgage- guarantee 
powers into the ghettos, protect land buyers 
from unscrupulous developers, and make 
grants to cities for small neighborhood de- 
velopment plans and existing model-city 
projects. 

In all, the comprehensive bill marks an 
important step in revivifying the hopes of 
many Americans for a secure household. 


THE McDADE AMENDMENT TO THE 
TRUTH-IN-LENDING ACT 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, earlier in 
the year, both Houses of Congress passed 
a bill, which became known as the Truth- 
in-Lending Act, to bring the matter of 
interest charges under the watchful eye 
of the Federal Government. 

However significant that bill might 
have been in its original form, it was 
made doubly significant by the addition 
of a whole section when it was considered 
by the other body of Congress. This was 
an amendment to bring the malevolent 
racket of loansharking within the crim- 
tam statutes of the Department of Jus- 

ce. 

The author of that amendment was 
my distinguished colleague from the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, the 
gentleman from Scranton [Mr. McDapeE]. 

I am delighted to invite the attention 
of Senators to an article written by 
Jerome S. Cahill and published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of June 17, 1968, 
narrating the story of that most signifi- 
cant portion of the truth-in-lending 
law. I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AREA LAWMAKER, PROFESSOR SPUR FEDERAL 
War on LOAN SHARKS 
(By Jerome S. Cahill) 

WASHINGTON.—Congress has given the Fed- 
eral Government sweeping new power to com- 
bat loan shark racketeers in two recently en- 
acted bills aimed at cutting off that multi- 
million-dollar source of revenue for organized 


One of the measures is the omnibus crime 
control measure now awaiting President 
Johnson’s signature. It empowers police to 
use wiretapping and electronic surveillance 
techniques in loan shark investigations. 

The other is the “truth in lending” bill 
that Mr. Johnson signed into law May 29. A 
section of that bill makes extortionate ex- 
tension of credit a Federal crime subject to 
a $10,000 fine or 20-year prison sentence. 

One of the prime movers in the effort to 
incorporate the anti-loan shark language 
into the lending bill was Rep. Joseph M, Mc- 
Dade (R., Scranton). A member of the 
Wednesday Club, a group of liberal and mod- 
erate GOP House members, McDade headed 
a study team that reported last summer that 
loan sharks were preying on the Nation’s 
poor to the extent of $350 million a year. 

With the help of Henry S. Ruth, Jr., as- 
sistant professor of law at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and others. McDade set out to 
do something about it, Ruth helped the 
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Scranton Congressman draft a bill that was 
introduced in the House Jan. 16, and pro- 
vided the framework that House-Senate con- 
ferees used in the law that was finally ap- 
proved. 

Taken in conjunction with the new wire- 
tapping and bugging authority, Ruth be- 
lieves the new law will be an effective tool 
for law enforcement officers. He is particu- 
larly pleased that the conferees refused to 
accept the approach to the problem proposed 
by Rep. Richard Poff (R., Va.), who would 
have restricted Federal agents to those cases 
where interstate commerce was involved. 

Poff, a conservative, feared that extend- 
ing Federal prohibitions against purely local 
loan shark activities would be a step toward 
a national police force. Against this specu- 
lative concern, Congress had to weigh the 
practical problem that the most insiduous of 
the loan shark activities were small trans- 
actions where the interstate connection often 
was tenuous. 

In the end, the conferees followed the Mc- 
Dade lead, finding organized crime engaged 
in usurious and extortionate loans in “in- 
trastate commerce,” as well as interstate 
commerce, They went a step further, assert- 
ing that such transactions directly impair 
the effectiveness and frustrate the purposes” 
of Federal bankruptcy laws. 

Ruth, who studied the racket in the course 
of his service as deputy director of the Pres- 
ident's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
the Administration of Justice, also is pleased 
that McDade’s proposal to grant witnesses 
immunity was preserved in the final enact- 
ment. 

He pointed out that successful prosecutions 
often have been hampered by the refusal of 
witnesses to testify on grounds that they 
might themselves be subject to prosecution, 
The immunity statute should correct this 
problem, he said. 


SANTA FE MARKS ITS CENTENNIAL 
YEAR 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, this is the year 
the great Atchison, Topeka, & Santa 
Fe Railroad Co. is observing its 100th 
birthday. In the parlance of the indus- 
try, it is passing milepost 100. Since this 
enterprise, now known far and wide as 
the Santa Fe, was conceived and devel- 
oped in the Second District of Kansas, 
and since Kansas and the Santa Fe grew 
up together, I feel obliged to call atten- 
tion to the 100-year-old history of this 
line and the fascinating story of how it 
started and expanded beyond the bor- 
ders of Kansas, east and west, to become 
a recognized leader in railroading. 

From the pages of its centennial pub- 
lication, “Milepost 100,” I offer this cap- 
sule summary of Santa Fe history, and 
in doing so, salute the men of yesterday 
and today who have contributed to this 
brilliant chapter in America’s growth 
and progress: 

How Ir STARTED 
OLD SANTE FE TRAIL 

At one end there was Independence, Mis- 
souri. At the other rested Sante Fe, an exotic 
city nestling in the remoteness of the Great 
American Desert.” Between the two lay some 
800 miles of faintly marked trail, snaking its 
way across the plains and through the 
mountains, This barely visible thoroughfare 
was destined to become a major artery of 
commerce, 
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Before Mexico received its independence 
from Spain, traders from United States out- 
posts to the east were met with a notable lack 
of enthusiasm upon arrival at Santa Fe. The 
ruling Spaniards discouraged such trade by 
the simple expedient of jailing unsuspecting 
traders and confiscating their merchandise. 

The first successful attempt to carry on 
overland trade with Santa Fe was a small 
expedition from Missouri organized and led 
by Captain William Becknell in 1821, shortly 
after Mexico gained its freedom. So successful 
was Becknell’s first trip, that a larger expedi- 
tion was formed the next year and a new and 
shorter route to Sante Fe was pioneered and 
mapped. 

Both routes departed southwesterly from 
Council Grove, Kansas, and intersected the 
Arkansas River near Great Bend, following 
the river to a point just east of Dodge City. 
Here the trails diverged, one branch head- 
ing generally south and west across the 
plains to Las Vegas, and the other, more 
generally used, followed the Arkansas River 
to La Junta and turned south over the Raton 
Mountains to Las Vegas. Both of these routes 
are roughly the same as those followed by 
the Santa Fe Railroad of today. After Beck- 
nell’s second caravan, commerce over the 
Santa Fe Trail expanded by leaps and 
bounds. 

Thus, from its very beginning the trail 
was a two-way road of trade—a highway 
traversed by strings of laden pack mules. 
This limited form of transport was soon 
replaced by lengthy wagon trains inching 
westward with bulging loads of various trade 
goods from the more heavily settled East. On 
the return trip, the wagon wheels squealed 
under their huge cargoes of furs and precious 
metals from the Mexican mines. 

As trade expanded and navigation of the 
Missouri River extended westward, so too, 
the outfitting points for the caravans moved 
further west to Kansas City and independ- 
ence. Normal practice was for the adven- 
turous trader to load his provisions and 
trade goods and strike out alone for Council 
Grove, a rendezvous point on the route to 
Sante Fe. At that point, for reasons of safety. 
the wagon trains were formed and generally 
reached the profitable marketplace at Santa 
Fe in eighty or ninety days. 

It was in full recognition of this ever-in- 
creasing commerce that the soon-to-be rail- 
road builders, mindful of the tremendous 
traffic potential, cast longing glances in the 
direction of Santa Fe. 


THE DREAM 


Cyrus K. Holliday was the father of the 
Santa Fe Railroad. He was a dreamer but 
also a doer—possessed of an engaging per- 
sonality, imagination, resourcefulness and 
unlimited perseverance. Without all of these 
qualities, the tasks he set himself to would 
have been beyond accomplishment. 

Holliday arrived on the Kansas scene dur- 
ing the fall of 1854 with two objectives in 
mind. He wanted to found a town in the new 
territory. However, even more important, was 
his determination to build a railroad capable 
of transporting the vast amount of goods 
moving to and from the trappers and traders 
at Santa Fe—the trade center of the vast 
Southwest. 

During his first few years in Kansas, he 
devoted all of his boundless energies to the 
establishment and promotion of the city of 
Topeka. He was largely responsible for its 
having been named the state capital in 1859. 
Having successfully accomplished the first of 
his two objectives, he became obsessed with 
the second of his dreams—building a rail- 
road over the old Santa Fe Trail from the 
Missouri River to Santa Fe. 

The charter for the Atchison and Topeka 
Rallroad— the base from which the present 
system grew—was prepared single-handedly 
by Holliday in 1859. As a member of the 
Territorial Legislature, Holliday introduced 
the charter on February 1, 1859. With the 
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“skids greased” by his foresight and advance 
groundwork, the bill sailed through both 
the House and Senate and was approved by 
the Governor on February 11. 

The Civil War and the disarranged busi- 
ness conditions of the country made the 
raising of investment capital a lengthy and 
heartbreaking task, a struggle that endured 
for ten years, but the perseverance of Holli- 
day and his Kansas friends eventually 
triumphed, 

It was October 30, 1868, that saw the real 

beginning of the railroad—the turning of 
the first spade of earth at Topeka. Holliday 
took this occasion to forecast again that the 
line would eventually extend to the city of 
Santa Fe. Carried away by his own en- 
thusiasm and the festive note of the oc- 
casion, he confidently predicted the road 
would, in time, reach the Pacific Coast and 
as an afterthought he added the Gulf of 
Mexico, Those present who did not laugh 
outright smiled tolerantly at what they felt 
were the ravings of a “lunatic.” 
ACROSS KANSAS 

The new railroad headed neither for Atchi- 
son nor Santa Fe but east toward the nearby 
Kaw River. Before the road could be built, 
it must bridge the river and establish a con- 
nection with Kansas Pacific. Once this task 
had been accomplished, the road built nearly 
south to Burlingame and its excellent coal 
deposits which furnished both traffic and 
fuel for the infant line. 

Santa Fe's first train—the Wakarusa Picnic 
Special—rolled out of Topeka on April 26, 
1869, carrying dignitaries and company of- 
ficials. Tracks had been laid for only seven 
miles to Pauline and the remaining five miles 
to Wakarusa were covered by buggies and 
wagons. The picnic celebration, as was the 
custom of the day, consisted of eating, drink- 
ing, general merrymaking and very exten- 
sive oratory. 

The line covered the twenty-six miles to 
Burlingame and, in spite of financial difficul- 
ties, had pushed ahead to Emporia by July, 
1870. Not only did the rails reach Florence 
during 1871 but were extended to Newton, a 
trail town of cattle, gunplay, sin and 
eventual respectability. 

Most of the towns west of Emporia did 
not exist prior to the coming of the railroad 
but were laid out and named by the Com- 
pany. The only inhabitants were roving 
bands of marauding Indians and tremendous 
herds of buffalo, To reach the Kansas-Col- 
orado border by March 3, 1873, as specified 
in the charter, the Santa Fe built about 360 
miles of road in less than nine months, in- 
cluding the long-awaited Topeka to Atchison 
link. Kansas had been crossed and the line 
to Granada, Colorado, was opened for traffic 
May 10, 1873. 

THE SODBUSTERS 

The Santa Fe stretched from Topeka to 
the Colorado state line but there were very 
few people along the line and little freight to 
be carried in 1873. The young road needed 
traffic but without settlers there could be 
little business. 

Agents were appointed in the new towns, 
the East and even in Europe, to push the 
sale of lands. Tons of literature were dis- 
tributed. Land-seekers were given special 
rates, usually half-fare, and the price of the 
ticket could be applied to the purchase price 
of the land. 

Santa Fe seemed near disaster when the 
grasshoppers came to Kansas. Crops were 
devoured and starving settlers were return- 
ing to the East in 1874, It was that year that 
the great influx of Mennonites from Russia 
began. They arrived in Topeka amid jeers at 
their strange ways and dress, the jeers soon 
became cheers when it was discovered they 
were well-financed. Undaunted by blizzards, 
droughts or grasshoppers, they purchased 
the equipment of the returning settlers and 
set about preparing their lands and build- 
ing houses. Their most important contribu- 
tion was popularizing the growing and mill- 
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ing of the hard red Turkey wheat they had 
brought from Russia. This meant millions of 
dollars to the grain country and to Santa Fe 
over the years. 

The Santa Fe cut its rates, land prices, 
and hauled building material free for a year. 


It even chartered liners to bring the settlers 


from Europe and they came—from Ger- 
many, Sweden, Russia and Italy. The cattle 
towns and ranchers did not appreciate the 
fences strung by these hard-working farmers 
but the fences stayed and the farmers were 
tremendously successful with the land. 

During the drought years of 1874-75, 
Santa Fe hauled enormous tonnages free to 
save its settlers. It hauled thousands of 
bushels of seed grain free to farmers. The 
railroad’s efforts to save its settlers paid off; 
colonies of successful farmers were estab- 
lished. These colonies later built up a heavy 
freight business for the road. It was these 
once-despised “sodbusters"” who transformed 
the prairies into farms and orchards. 


CONSTRUCTION INTO COLORADO 


There was ample inducement for extend- 
ing the line westward imto Colorado. Large 
coal deposits around Canon City and Trini- 
dad promised large eastbound tonnage. Colo- 
rado timber would provide settlers in Kan- 
sas with direly needed lumber. The mining 
industry with its proven reserves of precious 
metals would develop rapidly with improved 
transportation. This held forth the lure of 
heavy traffic in eastbound ores and equally 
important, would create an increasing de- 
mand for mining machinery and manu- 
factured goods from cities east of the Mis- 
souri River. 

Santa Fe’s gateway to the interior of 
Colorado was the city of Pueblo, where a 
connection would be made with an existing 
road to Denver. A line through Trinidad 
would approach the New Mexico boundary 
where much of the overland wagon traffic 
could be attracted to the railroad. Colorado 
offered virtually limitless traffic and it was 
decided to build to Pueblo, 138 miles west of 
Granada. 

The first fifty miles to Las Animas were 
completed and ready for operation on Sep- 
tember 13, 1875. On March 1, 1876 the line 
to Pueblo was placed in regular service, 


SOUTH AND WEST PAST SANTA FE 


In 1877, the Santa Fe surveyed a route 
between Trindad, Colorado, and the country 
south of the Raton Mountains via Raton 
Pass. One road was already operating in the 
Trinidad area and was thought to be ready 
to appropriate the Pass for its own use. A 
race for the Pass resulted. In those days, 
possesison was nine-tenths of the law and 
Santa Fe's grading crews reached the Pass 
only minutes ahead of those of the com- 
petitor. Had this not been the case, Santa 
Fe might have literally been “headed off at 
the pass.” 

Las Vegas was reached in July, 1879. The 
main line had pushed through Glorietta Pass 
and dropped down to Lamy in the Rio Grande 
Valley. By this time the ultimate destination 
was the Pacific Coast and the main line was 
to follow the Rio Grande to Albuquerque. 

It was a grave disappointment to learn 
that the roads’ main line could not be routed 
through the long-sought city of Santa Fe, 
but surveys indicated there was no practical 
way to build west out of town. The citizenry 
of Santa Fe was determined to have rail 
service and approved a bond issue to aid in 
constructing a branch line from Lamy. Thus, 
the first Santa Fe train to the namesake city 
arrived February 16, 1880. Holiday’s dream 
had been realized. Perhaps the other early 
objectives—the Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico 
and Chicago—were not ridiculous after all. 

Albuquerque was reached on April 15, 1880 
and six months later tracks were laid as far 
south as San Marcial without any sign of 
stopping. A connection at Deming with an- 
other road building east from California on 
March 8, 1881 gave the nation its second 
transcontinental line. 
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EXPANSION EAST 


Expansion of the Santa Fe both east and 
west was begun in 1875. Kansas City had 
become the terminus of practically all the 
important railroads in the area and was 
rapidly emerging as the greatest cattle and 
grain market of the Southwest. In view of 
the fact that grain and cattle comprised the 
bulk of Santa Fe’s eastbound traffic and lay 
a mere 67 miles east of Topeka, it became 
essential to secure directly served terminal 
facilities at Kansas City. 

Reaching this growing metropolis would 
provide ready markets for grain and livestock 
thereby stimulating growth of this eastbound 
traffic. Too, Santa Fe stood to gain consider- 
able westbound traffic, both freight and pas- 
senger. Access to this potential traffic was 
gained on October 1, 1875, when the com- 
pany leased the Kansas City, Topeka and 
Western, an existing road between Kansas 
City and Topeka. 


SEEING PACIFIC PORTS 


“Santa Fe officials felt all of the freight 
traffic to Arizona and much destined fi 
Southern California would naturally move 
over the new and shorter transcontinental 
route. The connecting line, which was al- 
ready handling this traffic from San Fran- 
cisco, saw no reason to share its revenues 
with this invader from the East. They felt 
it would be better to have the goods move to 
San Francisco over the Central Pacific-Union 
Pacific route and then south and east on 
their road. To this end, they flatly refused to 
establish rates which would enable goods to 
move over the new route. Santa Fe was at 
the mercy of its competition. 

Another Santa Fe attempt to reach the 
ports of San Francisco and San Diego met 
the same fate. In a joint venture, Santa Fe 
and a cooperative mid-western railroad pur- 
chased the struggling Atlantic and Pacific 
railroad. Under the name and charter of the 
Atlantic and Pacific, a new line was built 
west from Albuquerque through Arizona. 
Recognizing the threat posed by this line 
and still desirous of maintaining their stran- 
glehold, the competition gained control of 
the cooperating midwestern road. No action 
could be taken without consent of both roads 
which meant that the tracks of the Atlantic 
and Pacific were stopped at Needles, Califor- 
nia. The competition did build a line north 
from Mojave to Needles, California, the end 
of Atlantic and Pacific construction, osten- 


. Sibly giving Santa Fe access to the Pacific 
Coast. 


Once again the situation proved intolerable 
and Santa Fe made arrangements for ob- 
taining or building parallel or shorter routes. 
Either alternative would have rendered the 
newly-built Mojave to Needles line worthless 
and it was sold to Atlantic and Pacific at cost 
in 1884. At the same time, an agreement pro- 
viding for joint trackage to San Francisco 
was negotiated. Having finally reached the 
major Coast ports and no longer dependent 
on the good will of its competitor, Santa Fe 
expanded its California trackage through 
mergers and purchases of smaller lines. 


NEXT, THE GULF OF MEXICO 


By the time the battle for access to the 
Pacific subsided in 1884, the Santa Fe's net- 
work of branch lines throughout Kansas had 
been considerably strengthened and ex- 
panded, 

That same year, with eyes on the Gulf of 
Mexico, Santa Fe received Congressional au- 
thority to build south from Arkansas City, 
Kansas, through Indian Territory. The Gulf, 
Colorado and Santa Fe, a Galveston based 
road, had also obtained rights to build north 
across the Territory. The G.C. & S.F. ran into 
financial difficulties and a contract for its 
sale to Santa Fe was negotiated wtih the pro- 
vision that it would build north from Fort 
Worth, Texas, and connect with the line 
Santa Fe was building from Arkansas City. 
The rails were bolted together at Purcell on 
April 26, 1887, with the discovery of tre- 
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mendous oll reserves and the great land 
rushes to settle what is now Oklahoma still 
in the future. 

The Congressional permission to build 
across the Territory south also provided for 
construction of a railroad from Kiowa, 
Kansas, through Waynoka to the south and 
west, On September 12, 1887, rails were laid 
across the Texas state line and the road con- 
tinued to Panhandle City and later Amarillo. 
This road eventually became part of the 
Santa Fe's present mainline through the 
Texas Panhandle. 


THE RAILROAD MECCA—CHICAGO 


It was evident by 1883 that Santa Fe should 
build to Chicago which was even then well 
on its way to becoming the “railroad center 
of the world.” The engineer for the project 
drew a straight line between Kansas City and 
Chicago as the desired route. Locators were 
warned not to plan any curve they could not 
account for. It was eventually decided to 
purchase and rebuild the Chicago & St. Louis 
and use about 100 miles of it as the new line. 

After a highly secretive location survey 
and right-of-way acquisition campaign, 
which began in 1885 and lasted until De- 
cember, 1886, the Santa Fe established con- 
struction offices in Kansas City and Chicago 
and started building between those points in 
March, 1887. Since the surveyed line inter- 
sected 13 other roads, the operation was 
greatly simplified. Construction of the seg- 
ment still stands as an outstanding achieve- 
ment in railroading. In nine months, some 
350 miles of new line were built, about 100 
were completely rebuilt, and five large 
bridges were erected across major rivers. 

Terminal facilities in Chicago were ac- 
quired by purchase or lease of various short 
lines which, when pieced together provided 
an excellent route to the leased Dearborn 
Station. This “airline” even today gives the 
Santa Fe the shortest and fastest route be- 
tween the two major cities. In January, 
1888, train service was begun and regular 
operations commenced on May 1. 

From the turning of the first spade of 
Kansas earth on October 30, 1868, the little 
railroad had within a span of twenty years 
become one of the greatest systems of the 
world—a railroad that extended from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific Coast and to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The dream of Cyrus K. Holliday had been 
fulfilled. 

END OR BEGINNING 


Conception and realization of the dream 
was accomplished largely through the 
leadership, energy and devotion of C. K. 
Holliday and W. B. Strong. Magnificent 
though it was, the dream served only as 
the base for the growth of the Santa Fe, the 
beginning as it were. The Santa Fe, with its 
subsidiary operations and a modern railroad 
plant second to none, was built step by 
step under the guidance of many men— 
men of great vision. 

Each of these men has made his contribu- 
tion and left his imprint etched on the 
pages of its corporate history. The second 
century of progress will undoubtedly see 
other names added to the list as having made 
equally great contributions. 


DEATH OF SENATOR ROBERT F. 
Y 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the tragic 


death of Senator Robert F. Kennedy 
has moved Americans across the entire 
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Nation to expressions of their deep-felt 
sorrow—sorrow for the Kennedy family, 
which has endured so much; sorrow for 
the Nation, which has lost an able young 
leader; and sorrow for themselves—for 
every American has lost the helping 
hand of a man who cared deeply about 
individuals and their needs. Two of my 
constituents have expressed their grief 
in beautifully moving poems. So that all 
Members of Congress may share with me 
the message of these poems, I ask unan- 
imous consent that they be printed in 
the Recorp. The first is by Mr. Harold F. 
Mohn of Myerstown, Pa.; the second is 
by Mrs. Marion G. Mosely of German- 
town, Pa. 

There being no objection, the poems 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PRAYER FOR THE REPOSE OF THE BELOVED 
Senator, Robert F. KENNEDY 
(By Harold F. Mohn, Freedoms Foundation 

George Washington Medal of Honor recip- 

ient) 

Almighty God, into Your arms 

We ask You to take this son, 

Whose work in life and on this earth 

Is at an end and done. 
Accept him to Your kingdom, God, 
And bid him enter in, 
Where he may find eternal peace 
Free from all strife and sin. 
Dear God, 'twas You who gave his breath 
To see the light of day; 
Accept him now into Your arms, 
There let him ever stay. 


REFORMATION OF THE COVENANT 
(By Marion G. Mosely) 


Though we are falling— 
You need not 
Bear the guilt 
Nor I the shame 
In sad aloneness 
Rejecting the covenant, 
Confused in our pain 
And torn with its happening, 
Suffering our silences 
In grim awareness 
Absorbed by the moment’s 


To whet and 

Tired cruel defenses, 

So bound by our torment 
Of the stricken self 

The corrupted soul, 

We no longer recall 

It is only through 

The covenant. 


We are sustained— 
And all life asks is 
That we yield to accept 
That we try to express 
As we can 
The way you are 
The way I am, 
Forgiving the trespass 
While embracing the truth, 
As truth unfolds 
The gifts 
Withdrawn out of 
The hallowed place 
Of our integrity, 
Shaping them to describe 
Our separate need 
Our mutual yearning 
As it occurs 
With the rise to 
Realize harmony or 
With this frightening 
Curve of our fall 
To reyive. 
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In the pause for exchange— 
As we are 
Like descending stars 
Trailing fires of change 
Into the waiting arms 
Of deep renewal, 
Drawn by our struggle 
To sustain awareness 
Unto the sheltering sea 
Of our dim knowing, 
Our pause for peace, 
There surrounded by 
The myriad rhythms 
Of time 
The soul responds 
In kind to 
The sacred stimulus, 
Submitting to love’s 
Strange and subtle 
Persuasions coaxing us 
Into the joyous urge 
To thrust free 


Through love 

By the grace of forgiveness 
By our simple acceptance 
Of truth’s unfolding awareness 
To create new forms 

An offering of our joy 

In remembrance of 

This place we are 

Blessed to share 

In the way 

That is yours 

In the way 

That is mine 

Through the life 

That is ours. 


(Norz.— This poem is dedicated to the 
memory of Medgar Evers, John F. Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King and Robert F. Kennedy 
for they have loved, they have served their 
God and their country with all they had to 
offer.) 


FACTS VERSUS EMOTIONS IN 
HUNGER 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
eration of programs to ease the difficulties 
confronting some of our people around 
the country, we must be careful to as- 
sure that we are acting on facts and not 
merely being swayed by emotional argu- 
ments which may be presented. This 
point is brought very clearly in an edi- 
torial from the Chicago Tribune of June 
25, and I include the editorial at this 
point in the RECORD: 

FACTS Versus EMOTIONS IN HUNGER 

One of the television networks produced a 
program purporting to document hunger in 
America, and apparently was so pleased with 
its efforts that the show was broadcast twice. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman, however, 
was not pleased. He provided some documen- 
tation of his own to support his charge that 
the show was a “distorted, oversimplified, 
and misleading picture of domestic hunger 
and what is being done to combat it.” One 
example will suffice to illustrate the secre- 
tary’s complaint. 

The network presented a man and wife 
with 10 children living on the husband's 
part-time employment—“earning $3 to $4 a 
day when he worked.” Despite this low in- 
come, according to the TV presentation, the 
family was required to pay $70 a month for 
food stamps, and “with this unrealistic pur- 
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chase requirement, the family could not take 
advantage of the stamps.” 

The facts, according to Freeman, are that 
when certified for the food stamp program 
the family consisted of husband, wife, grand- 
mother, and 10 children. The family’s income 
was $180 a month from farming, part-time 
work, and a combined welfare grant and 
pension of $82 a month for the grandmother. 
Based on this income, the purchase require- 
ment was $70 worth of stamps a month, 
which bought $128 worth of food. 

Later when the husband was not working 
and the family income was reduced, the 
stamp purchase requirement was lowered to 
$18, which bought $108 worth of food. In- 
stead of being unable to utilize the stamp 
program, the family has in fact purchased 
stamps regularly since last September, receiv- 
ing $783 worth of food for an investment of 
$246, or three times as much food as it 
would have been able to buy without the 
program. 

Regardless of how well intentioned, this is 
another example of some of the hokum the 
public is getting about the hunger problem. 
A few weeks ago a private citizens’ group 
issued a report claiming concrete evidence of 
widespread hunger and malnutrition and 
implying that millions of Americans were at 
the point of starvation. The other day the 
House agriculture committee refuted it with 
a report indicating that while there is wide- 
spread malnutrition because of ignorance 
and local custom, there is very little hunger 
resulting from inability to buy food or get 
it under public assistance. 

There is, of course, no need for widespread 
malnutrition in a country which produces 
more than enough food for everyone. The 
problem is more likely to be remedied by 
careful consideration of facts, rather than 
thru careless appeals to emotions. 


CONGRESSMAN GILBERT’S STAND 
ON 10-PERCENT SURTAX 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
after much deliberation that I decided to 
vote against the proposal to increase the 
tax surcharge by 10 percent. I am not 
unaware of the precarious state of the 
American economy. I cast my vote in full 
consciousness of the difficulties faced 
by the budget and by the dollar. As a 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, I acknowledge a particular re- 
sponsibility to maintaining our economy 
in a sound state. But, in the final analy- 
sis, I had to conclude that I would not be 
true to my constituents or to the Nation 
if I voted in favor of this measure. 

I could not, in good conscience, vote 
for a bill that requires a $6 billion reduc- 
tion in expenditures, without specifying 
from what facet of the budget these re- 
ductions would come. It is my experience 
that budget cuts of this nature invariably 
come in those segments of the budget 
that do not have powerful interests to 
protect them. A hue and cry has already 
been raised against cutting the defense 
budget. Rich and powerful lobbying or- 
ganizations will be presenting themselves 
to protect the appropriations of the 
great corporations. I fear, Mr. Speaker, 
that the cuts will inevitably be made 
against the interests of those who can 
protect themselves least. I speak, of 
course, of the poor. There is no doubt in 
my mind that this is, in fact, the inten- 
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tion of some of my colleagues. But I, 
for one, will not lend myself to any plan 
which will cut the already meager serv- 
ices that the poor of this Nation receive. 
Now is the time to fight poverty harder 
than ever. I fear that this bill will, in its 
reality, signal the abandonment of that 
fight. 

If the majority of this Congress were 
really anxious to raise more revenue, 
Mr. Speaker, there were other ways to 
go about it. I speak of the many loop- 
holes in our taxing system that might 
have been closed. Everyone in this body 
knows that the Government loses bil- 
lions every year through these loopholes. 
Whom do they benefit? The rich, of 
course. They make the rich richer. I say 
that, in this day, we must correct the 
injustices of our taxing system by closing 
the loopholes through which the rich 
escape. This money is not merely lost. 
It must be made up by others. It is, of 
course, made up by the salaried people 
of our society, those who have few op- 
portunities to sneak their incomes 
through tax loopholes. I object to that 
method of tax collection and I cannot 
sanction its increase with my vote. By 
imposing a surtax of 10 percent, we 
simply enlarge the inequity by 10 per- 
cent. We do not come to grips with the 
essential injustices of our system. On the 
contrary, we perpetuate them. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that every American— 
rich as well as nonrich—must share the 
burden of our current financial crisis. 
I will not vote for a plan that distributes 
the responsibilities so unequally. 


DISTINGUISHED SERVICE: JOHN 
W. MACY, JR. 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the President’s Commission on 
Employment of the Handicapped has 
named John W. Macy, Jr., Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission, as a recipi- 
ent of one of its distinguished service 
awards. Chairman Macy’s selection is an 
especially well deserved one; for, since 
his installation as executive director of 
the Civil Service Commission in 1953, 
and through his appointment as chair- 
man in 1961, he has helped raise the 
number of handicapped persons in Fed- 
eral jobs from a few hundred to over 
17,000 at this date. 

This is indeed a remarkable achieve- 
ment, demonstrating as it does, the Fed- 
eral Government’s responsibility to be 
the ideal employer. Handicapped persons 
certainly have much to offer the em- 
ployer as they have proven time and 
time again to be generally tireless and 
able workers. Chairman Macy has, 
throughout his public career, distin- 
guished himself as a dedicated and ex- 
cellent judge of personnel requirements, 
and the quality of Federal service is that 
much the better for his steady, respon- 
sible leadership. 

John W. Macy’s history can serve as an 
inspiring example to young people con- 
templating Federal service. Upon gradu- 
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ating Phi Beta Kappa from Wesleyan 
University in 1938, he enrolled as a par- 
ticipant in the administrative intern 
program under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Institute for Public Affairs; and, 
excepting 3 years of service in the Army, 
Macy served continuously in various de- 
partments of the U.S. Government. In 
August 1953, he was appointed executive 
director of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission—that Agency’s top career post. 
In 1958, he left Federal Service to serve 
his alma mater, Wesleyan University, as 
executive vice president before being ap- 
pointed Chairman of the CSC by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in 1961. 

It is an axiom that our Government is 
only so good as the men who serve it. The 
Civil Service Commission, under John 
W. Macy’s able leadership, has been 
guided by this belief; for this, all Ameri- 
cans can be grateful. 


A FORMER NRA EDITOR WRITES 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers a recent article which appeared in 
the Washington Post: 


A Former NRA EDITOR WRITES 
(By James B. Stenson) 


Within the past week, the leaders of the 
National Rifle Association have sent a notice 
to every one of the organization’s nearly 1 
million members, warning that “the right 
of sportsmen in the United States to obtain, 
own and use firearms for proper lawful pur- 
poses is in the greatest jeopardy in the his- 
tory of our country.“ The notice calls for 
“immediate action.“ That immediate action 
has resulted, or will result soon in an ava- 
lanche of emotional and vindictive mail to 
members of Congress demanding defeat of 
the Administration's proposed gun controls 
(S. 3604, S. 3605, H.R. 17735). 

As a former associate editor with The 
American Rifleman, the NRA’s official jour- 
nal, I testify that the leadership of the NRA 
does not speak for more than a fraction 
of the gun owners in this country. The over- 
whelming majority of hunters, sportsmen, 
and shooters support effective gun controls 
at all levels of government. 

During my tenure with The Rifleman, I 
came to know the NRA's official position 
and the facts and statistics on which it is 
based—as well as any other member of the 
Association or any of the Association’s many 
critics. Let me testify that thousands of 
NRA members have been influenced by a 
campaign of emotionalism, innuendo, and 
distortion of fact. For example, the NRA 
leadership has asserted that less than 4 
percent of all crime involves firearms. This 
figure is computed by grouping the several 
score thousand “personal crimes” (homi- 
cide, aggravated assault, armed robbery, etc.) 
together with nearly a million “property 
crimes” (larceny over $50, auto theft, bur- 
glary, etc.). The former group nearly al- 
ways involves a weapon; the second does not. 

It has been further asserted that figures 
concerning criminal abuse of rifles and shot- 
guns have been exaggerated; that, in fact, 
“only 7 per cent of murders last year were 
committed with rifles and only 9 per cent 
with shotguns” (Rifleman editorial, Oct. 
1967). This is true, and it is quoted cor- 
rectly from the FBI's Uniform Crime Reports. 
However, that sum of 16 percent represents 
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the tragic and senseless loss of nearly 900 
people's lives. 

NRA members have been told that the 
Administration’s proposed legislation would 
mean “serious inconvenience” to individuals 
in remote areas because they could not re- 
ceive firearms in interstate commerce. What 
they have not been told is that under the 
Dodd-Celler proposals, any law-abiding citi- 
zen could order a firearm from another state 
through his local gun dealer. The ordinary 
citizen would not be hindered by this situa- 
tion but the criminal or youngster would 
be. (There are documented cases of junior 
high school students receiving rifles by mail 
order without their parents’ knowledge.) 

The point I am trying to make is that the 
members of our Congress are up against a 
sheer act of collective will, and nothing more. 
Any right has its commensurate responsi- 
bilities. But the right to bear arms, guar- 
anteed in the Constitution, will remain a 
shapeless abstraction if this Congress does 
not set its limits this year with reasonable 
and enforceable legislation. 

If NRA members choose to accept uncriti- 
cally what is told to them about this pro- 
posed legislation, that is their concern, But 
if they presume—or are presumed—to speak 
for the majority of gun owners in this coun- 
try, then it is everyone’s concern to speak 
up forcefully and set matters straight. Of 
the more than 18,000 pieces of legislation 
submitted to this Congress, only a handful 
deal with matters of life or death. It is urgent 
that effective firearms laws be passed this 
session without further delay, 


REMARKS BY GOV. MILLE E. GOD- 
WIN, JR. AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA COMMENCEMENT 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker— 

Somehow, in the myriad cries of minori- 
ties competing for attention, it seems to have 
been forgotten that a democracy, the major- 
ity rules, that a free society rests on the 
consent of the many, not on the dissent of 
the few. 


These were the words of our able Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, Mills E. Godwin, Jr., 
on the 9th of June of this year when he 
delivered the commencement address to 
the graduating class at the University of 
Virginia. The Governor of Virginia will 
go down in history as one of Virginia’s 
finest. His forthright commencement ad- 
dress at Charlottesville, Va., is interest- 
ing and timely. I include his speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

REMARKS By Gov. MILLS E. GODWIN, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA COMMENCEMENT, 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., JUNE 9, 1968 

As Governor of the Commonwealth, I am 
eternally proud that this University con- 
tinues to grow in stature, and to be in every 
sense, the University of Virginia. 

The pleasure I have today is to perform 
one of the traditional rites of Spring, to 
make your commencement address. Tradi- 
tion would dictate my reminding you that 
you will shortly go out into the world, but 
this seems strangely out of tune with the 
times, The miracle of electronics brings the 
entire world to your very doorstep every 
evening, and every hour, on the hour, 
throughout the day. 

It would be more accurate to say that 
henceforth you will have to take some of 
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the responsibility for the state of the world, 
instead of merely complaining about it as 
undergraduates are wont to do. 

If I were to follow still another commence- 
ment tradition, I would tell you that you are 
among the privileged few who have a college 
education, and that therefore you are or- 
dained to be leaders in that world. 

But again, the facts of life indicate other- 
wise. Across the nation, more than half of 
all Americans of college age were actually in 
college this semester. 

Before you have made your mark in the 
world, you will be among the majority of 
your age group who hold baccalaureate de- 
grees, not among the minorty. 

I suggest to you that this is far more 
than a statistical concept. It is the minori- 
ties today who make the headlines and the 
telecasts. It is the minorities who are caught 
up in what they consider the crusade for a 
better world. It is the minorities who ask for, 
and who too often are accorded, the special 
considerations for which they march or for 
which they riot. 

It is much less glamorous to be among the 
majority. The majority goes to work and 
pays its taxes and educates its own children. 
It joins the civic clubs and the PTA’s and 
is satisfied to make progress in an orderly 
fashion, one step at a time. 

And if some of the majority’s members 
exercise unusual talent and energy and per- 
severance, they are often rewarded by being 
castigated as members of the Establishment. 

Somehow, in the myriad cries of minori- 
ties competing for attention, it seems to 
have been forgotten that in a democracy, 
the majority rules, that a free society rests 
on the consent of the many, not on the dis- 
sent of the few. 

And so I would not offer you advice today 
on what you should do in order to assure 
your success in life. Rather I would describe 
for you what you must not do, and what 
you must not allow to be done as members 
of the majority, if you are to preserve a suc- 
cessful American society. 

If this is a negative approach, then I think 
it is time for a resounding negative to be 
voiced, I suggest that you revive the lost 
art of saying no,“ and of making it stick. 

For at least a half-dozen intense years, 
our national leaders have urged us to per- 
fect the Great American Dream, not only for 
our own citizens, but for most of the world. 

The response was not long in coming. Vari- 
ous minorities of our own laid swift and 
often violent claim that they were the ones 
who did not share the realization of that 
dream. 

Shocked and dismayed, many of our 
leaders and many of our people tried first to 
meet the demands made upon them, only to 
be confronted with still larger demands. 

The whirlwind had been let loose, and the 
result was confusion bordering on chaos. We 
are currently treated to the sorry spectacle 
of a plywood tent city on public property, 
in the shadow of the Washington Monument. 

It is cruel to mislead the less fortunate, 
and dangerous as well, but it is even more 
dangerous to overlook, or to ignore, the very 
fundamentals of self-government. 

By their lofty promises, by their shocked 
silence, by their lack of resolution when the 
reaction came, many of our national leaders 
have done both. 

I suggest to you, who will shortly become 
full-fledged citizens, that it is time to draw 
some lines. It is time to say, “this far, and 
no farther.” 

We cannot encourage men and women to 
believe that utopia is just around the corner 
without running the risk of having them 
turn on us when they find it is not so. 

We cannot operate a society on the theory 
that whenever a minority wants something, 
it starts a riot, or occupies public property, 
or throws a college president out of his office. 

If we reward one set of rioters, three more 
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will spring up in their place. If we make 
concessions to one encampment, we will have 
to make concessions to many encampments. 
We cannot buy security from violence. 

We cannot maintain law and order by per- 
mitting its open defiance. The first equality 
before the law is that every man abides by the 
law. Otherwise, no man is safe from the law- 
lessness of his neighbor. 

We cannot for long guarantee every jobless 
man an income by taxing men who work for 
a living, and have no such guarantee. 

We cannot give a job to a man who is not 
qualified without denying a job toa man who 
is qualified. 

We cannot stimulate incentive with public 
handouts. 

We cannot guarantee mutual respect be- 
tween men by any statute or any court 
decree. We cannot legislate away what is in 
men's hearts and in their minds. 

We cannot extend freedom by infringing 
on the rights of others. 

And surely the wreckage of the civiliza- 
tions that have preceded our own should 
convince us that we cannot feed every public 
clamor out of the public purse. 

Once we understand these things we can- 
not do, it will be easier to do what we can do, 
and what we must do. 

We can extend the vast potential of oppor- 
tunity to many who do not now enjoy its 
benefits to the fullest. 

We can help the less fortunate among us 
to help themselves, 

We can prepare the jobless for worthwhile 
employment. 

As the surest road to self-respect, to per- 
sonal identity, to equality of citizenship, we 
can provide education to anyone and everyone 
who can benefit from the e nce. 

We can provide this education, not as the 
inalienable right of every citizen, but as a 
privilege extended to him at public expense 
because he is expected to use his learning 
for the public good. 

And this above all: we can do these things 
within the fundamental framework of a 
system which has produced the most freedom 
in its society, the most abundance in its 
ecomony, and the most responsive govern- 
ment the world has ever seen. 

There is still time. Certainly in Virginia, 
there is still time. 

Some of that time will be used up in try- 
ing to untangle this country’s dilemma, in 
understanding the forces at work, in separat- 
ing obtainable goals from unrealistic de- 
mands, in deciding between sensible stands 
and untenable positions, between necessary 
adjustments and dangerous tinkering with- 
in the machinery of government. 

This will largely be the task of my gen- 
eration. I caution you to watch us closely, 


not just to approve or disapprove of what 


we do, but to search always for an under- 
standing of why it was done, and of the cir- 
cumstances that surrounded the decision, 

For most of you will be among the majority 
that patiently bears the burden of self- 
government, that watches the militants 
jockeying for publicity and the ambitious 
contesting for power, and that in the end, 
finally and irrevocably, makes the decision, 

I have told you there is still time—time 
to prepare yourselves. 

Use that time wisely, and use it well. 


MINNEAPOLIS STAR’S WORLD 
AFFAIRS CONTEST 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the Minneapolis Star flew six young men 
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to Washington to tour the Nation's 
Capital and meet with various national 
leaders. These young men were the win- 
ners in the Star’s annual World Affairs 
Contest, and I would like to take this op- 
portunity to not only congratulate them 
for their outstanding accomplishment, 
but also salute the Minneapolis Star for 
its role in staging this most educational 
and worthwhile event. 

I am particularly pleased that a young 
man from my congressional district was 
one of the contest winners. He is Mark 
Weissenfels, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bernard J. Weissenfels, from Eau Claire, 
Wis. 

The other five winners were: Sam 
Griffith, Sandstone, Minn.; Robert Shaff, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; James Thompson, 
Red Wing, Minn.; William Watson, St. 
Louis Park, Minn.; and Allan Valgemae, 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 

The Minneapolis Star has for a long 
time recognized the importance of world 
affairs in developing the thinking of 
young people in the Upper Midwest. For 
the past 22 years the Star, in conjunc- 
tion with the University of Minnesota, 
has sponsored the world affairs program. 

The program was begun to help stu- 
dents increase their understanding of the 
important events of our time. Since its 
inception in 1946, more than 500,000 
high school students and countless num- 
bers of adult readers and study group 
members have participated in the pro- 


gram. 

The editors of the Minneapolis Star 
believe that the fast-developing nature 
of international and national events re- 
quires a timely service such as this which 
extends beyond the scope of social sci- 
ence textbooks. y 

Each spring, some 9,000 junior and 
senior high school students in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wis- 
consin compete in a series of written 
tests that provide a comprehensive final 
check on the students’ work during the 


year. 

The Star provides an annual study 
guide; weekly background articles en- 
larging the outlines presented in the 
guide; and weekly tests on current events 
and the weekly topics. 

Program materials are offered without 
charge and without any newspaper sub- 
scription tie in. 

The “World Affairs Study Guide” is 
the advance key to the subjects to be 
analyzed during the school year. The 
topics and outlines are selected and writ- 
ten by a panel of experienced educators 
and newsmen who have taken into ac- 
count current developments, significant 
international trends, and the program’s 
long-range study plan. 

The weekly background articles pro- 
vide up-to-the-minute world affairs in- 
formation. The weekly tests are published 
in the Star. These tests are divided into 
two parts: the first deals with current 
major national and international news 
and the second checks the background 
article. 

The Star also publishes a “World 
Affairs Teacher” which is occasionally 
distributed to participating teachers as 
a means of exchanging teachers’ tech- 
niques in using the program. 

The first round of the competition for 
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entrants is a qualifying test, covering 
the year’s work, which is taken in the 
regular classroom. Thereafter, about 50 
students are invited to Minneapolis for 
the final examinations at the annual 
world affairs roundup. 

This year approximately 60,000 stu- 
dents participated in the study course. 
The six winners named above were 
awarded a trip to Washington. Other 
finalists were awarded reference and gift 
books. Teachers and schools also received 
recognition, and special prizes were pre- 
sented to junior high school participants. 

The fact that this year more than 
60,000 young men and women partici- 
pated in this program, and more than 
1,000 teachers in 800 upper Midwest 
schools, is an indication of the tremen- 
dous acceptance this program has. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to call this 
excellent program to the attention of 
my colleagues. I think it has served a 
most useful purpose for educators and 
students alike. I salute the six young 
men who distinguished themselves in 
this year’s contest, and I command the 
Minneapolis Star and the University of 
Minnesota for undertaking a program 
which is so important and far reaching 
in its effect on young men and women in 
the upper Midwest. 


SUPREME COURT RULES FOR LAW 
HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several years now, the police officers of 
our Nation have been so restricted by 
technicalities handed down by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, that it is becoming more 
and more difficult for these officers to 
provide adequate protection for the ma- 
jority of the people. 

Many officers—men who dedicated 
their lives to their profession—have 
sought other employment because of 
these restrictive measures. 

For months now, I have been speaking 
out against these decisions by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. I feel, very strongly, that 
current trend must be reversed. And I 
am happy to perceive on the horizon an 
aroused citizenry who are demanding en- 
forcement of our laws and better consid- 
eration for the men who protect us, our 
police officers. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert in the Extensions of Remarks 
a very timely editorial on this subject 
from the Gadsden Times, Gadsden, Ala., 
and commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

SUPREME COURT RULES FOR Law 
The United States is made up for the most 


part of law-abiding citizens who seek to live 
within the boundaries of the statutes and 
who expect law-enforcement officials to do 
their job. 

For that reason, it is gratifying to know 
that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has made at least one decision to enable offi- 
cers to do their job. Hopefully, this will be 
just the first step to bring effective law- 
enforcement back to our nation, 
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The new decision stipulates that an officer 
may stop and search a suspect without the 
benefit of search warrant if he observes sus- 
picious behavior. In addition, if any weapon 
is uncovered during the course of this action, 
it may be introduced as evidence in court 
proceedings. 

The court rules this “reasonable” if the 
officer fears that his questions might be 
answered with a bullet or knife blade. 

Eight of the nine justices agreed. Justice 
William O. Douglas dissented, saying his col- 
leagues gave police officers the power to stop 
and frisk before establishing (presumably by 
warrant) probable cause, and have taken “a 
long step down the totalitarian path.” 

This sort of reasoning may protect the 
individual would-be law-breaker, but cer- 
tainly given no comfort to the majority. 
While the warrant is being obtained, a crime 
may be perpetrated. An officer must be able 
to exercise judgment, . 

With this decision, the Supreme Court has 
taken a step in the direction of protecting the 
majority, taking away the initiative of im- 
munity that would-be law-breakers enjoyed. 

We hope that other sweeping changes are 
forthcoming. 

Law enforcement has been snarled by judi- 
cial tape which must be unraveled if law and 
order are to be ours.—P.M. 


A RARE YOUNG MAN 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Idaho Free Press and 
Caldwell News-Tribune brought to my 
attention the story of a young man in 
my district who instead of sitting around 
waiting for help, as so many of today’s 
young people are wont to do, has seized 
the opportunities available to him and is 
overcoming obstacles as too many others 
will not. 

Richard Nava's story is an inspiration 
to all of us in Idaho. I wish this editorial 
could be read by all of the residents of 
Resurrection City as proof that the solu- 
tion to their problems does not lie only 
in the Government handout. 

The editorial follows: 


A RARE YOUNG Man 


What our nation needs to remain great is 
a couple of million young men like Richard 
Nava (Garcia). 

Chances are that you’ve never heard of 
Richard Nava. Many of his Nampa High 
School senior classmates don’t even know him 
very well. 

Richard doesn’t have time for extracur- 
ricular activities. He's working his way 
through high school. Just a few more weeks 
and the fruits of his effort will blossom. 

Richard has been on his own for four years 
now. His parents are migrant workers, re- 
siding in Texas. If he had remained with 
them, he’d be moving from place to place 
and probably wouldn't be very far along in 
his secondary education. 

But Richard is a most unusual person. He 
remained in Idaho when his parents moved 
back to Texas and he hasn’t seen them in 
four years. He worked for three years at a 
department store in Caldwell, attending 
ninth, 10th and 11th grades. Last year he was 
transferred to Nampa and he enrolled as a 
senior at Nampa High School. 

How many young men do you know with 
the drive to work their way through high 
school, living entirely upon what they earn? 
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Not once has this young man asked for any 
form of public assistance, we've been told. 
He says he doesn’t believe in welfare. 

Richard doesn’t have much spare time, 
what with working and studying to main- 
tain a “B” average. But when he does, he 
likes to visit acquaintances in the Caldwell 
Labor Camp. He goes there to encourage 
parents to keep their children in school—and 
to prove to the youngsters there that it pays 
to get an education. 

Richard isn’t stopping when he receives his 
diploma this month. 

His sights are set on a higher goal. He 
will attend Boise College next fall. He wants 
to prepare himself for either a teaching job 
or a business administration career. 

And, of course, he has lined up a job in 
Boise so he can continue to work for his 
education. 

How many Richard Navas do we have in the 
United States? Unfortunately, not many. But 
we can be proud that such a young man is 
a resident of our area and we can hope others 
will follow the splendid example he has set. 


AMERICAN TRAGEDY 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Edward J. Sloane of Spring- 
field, Va., writes a column which appears 
regularly in the Manchester, N.H., Union 
Leader. 

In the Union Leader of June 18, 1968, 
Mr. Sloane reviewed a new book, In- 
cident at Boris Gleb—The Tragedy of 
Newcomb Mott,” by DeWitt S. Copp. His 
review was so beautifully written, I 
should like to call attention to it by in- 
cluding it as a part of the Recorp. 

Mr. Sloane’s review, in full, reads as 
follows: 

Newcoms Morr, Martyr: AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
(By Edward J. Sloane) 

Sometimes the reading of a book is an all- 
enveloping experience. One is drawn into a 
hall of mirrors, a terrible place of echoing 
images and glassy eyes. One struggles to 
emerge into the world of light from the evil 
dream. Such a book is an event from which 
one never recovers, and one continues to be 
haunted by its echoes. Such a book is “Inci- 
dent at Boris Gleb The Tragedy of Newcomb 
Mott“ by De Witt S. Copp, publisher: Double- 
day, March 1968. Get it, even if you have to 
buy it. Read it slowly. You'll take a trip. 
You'll never recover. 

Newcomb Mott was a young American from 
our real“ world (home; Sheffield, Mass. Col- 
lege: Antioch, 1960. Job: College textbook 
salesman. Status in September 1965: On an 
interesting vacation in northern Norway.) 

On the morning of Saturday, Sept. 4, 1965, 
Newcomb Mott took a walk from the small 
Norwegian town in which he was staying for 
a few days, wandered accidentally across the 
border into Russia, and never returned to our 
world again. He was entrapped by a robot 
in a hall of mirrors and murdered. The robot 
was the KGB, or, Soviet Secret Police, who 
had a job to do, and he was the “accident.” 
The hall of mirrors was the Russian civil 
law. 

Newcomb Mott was an American Tragedy 
of our times because he was one of those 
fine, sensitive, honest fellows (like the Presi- 
dent of a famous University in New York 
City) who believe IT does not exist, that IT 
cannot happen to THEM. He was probably 
(the book indicates) smiling and shrugging 
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his shoulders to the very end, saying: “Oh, 
come off it—it can't be so.” But it was and 
is so, He has entrapped in a “reverse society” 
of mirrors, where guilt is determined by 
policy. 

Newcomb Mott, American tourist, wan- 
dered into a nondescript Russian village on 
the border of northern Norway named Boris 
Gleb, a hopped-up KBG trap to pick up pat- 
sies, when necessary. The little people, the 
Intourist group, which is a KGB front, had 
to call their KGB bosses in Murmansk, who 
had to call their bosses in Moscow. The Boris 
Gleb people, who peddle cheap Vodka most 
of the time to Norwegians on their motor 
scooters, had picked up an American tourist 
who had stumbled into this place by mistake. 
He could be traded for a professional Rus- 
sian spy named Ivanov being held at the 
time in the U.S. for passing information to 
the Russian embassy in Washington on the 
control system of the American Strategic Air 
Command, 

A charge was therefore brought against 
Mott. He was convicted of the crime of il- 
legally crossing the USSR border at Boris 


Gleb, and sentenced to 1½ years hard labor 


by a regional court at Murmansk, USSR. The 
main characteristic of the trial was that the 
ACT of crossing the border, once established 
was sufficient to convict him. The intent of 
Newcomb Mott was irrelevant. He was guilty 
and innocence (lack of intent) was impos- 
sible to prove. Stacked. The State Depart- 
ment refused to trade Ivanov for Mott. 

On his way to a Siberian prison camp on 
Jan. 20, 1966, Newcomb Mott died, probably 
at the hands of Russian criminals on the 
train. It looks like a tragic goof. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder are one of 
the tragic mysteries of our time. “Suicide” is 
the Washington Star’s answer. (See Gwertz- 
man “Interpretive Report, The Case for Con- 
sular Pact,“ Jan. 27, 1967). The U.S. Embassy 
in Moscow on April 25, 1966, delivered its final 
note on the case: “impossible to arriive at 
. » the means by which his death came 
about.” 

In this time of the phony “detente,” the 
Mott case is “must reading” for you, gentle 
reader. Try it, it's a real trip (armchair) 
into the terror. 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Rec- 
orD an editorial about guns, published in 
the San Augustine, Tex., Rambler, on 
June 13, 1968. It was written by pub- 
lisher and owner, Sam Malone, and ex- 
presses the sentiments of a great major- 
ity of the people of east Texas and Texas 
and the Southwest as a whole. 

The editorial follows: 

WHAT Is THE ANSWER? 
(By Sam Malone) 

As Texans and the rest of the nation pause 
in an aftermath of the slaying of Senator 
Robert F. Kennedy, with saddened hearts and 
remorseful minds, solutions in meeting the 
menaces of anarchy in America keep popping 
up from many sources, 

“Do away with firearms altogether,” is the 
direct action of many of our leaders and 


ups. 

“Control firearms strictly,” others reiterate. 
Just why the hue and cry comes against 
firearms is a puzzle to this writer. 


Guns are harmless. A gun is a piece of 
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metal fitted together with precision manu- 
facturing and is designed to send a pro- 
jectile from the grooved barrel. 

It is the people who use them who create 
the danger. 

Why our national leaders do not actually 
come forth with determined effort to enforce 
laws already existing without trying to throw 
off the responsibility of a lack of enforce- 
ment back to firearms instead of where it 
belongs. 

All the hue and cry by national leadership 
to “insure civil liberties” and “protect the 
downtrodden peoples” has been the chief 
reason we are having the problems of in- 
creased criminal activities today. 

Sen. Kennedy had not even been pro- 
nounced dead at the hospital until a Civil 
Liberties Union representative was at the 
jainhouse working to insure that the 
murdered “receive his civil rights“. 

We are certainly for equal rights “under 
the law” for every citizen of America. But 
these rights also carry the responsibility of 
abiding by the laws of our land. 

When the U.S. Supreme Court goes to 
great lengths to protect the lawbreaker and 
murderers and our own State lawmakers in 
Texas handtie our law enforcement officials 
so they are unable to protect the rights of all 
citizens in stopping crimes “already in prog- 
ress”"—then the time is just about here when 
things should take a turn toward a different 
direction. 

We say “almost” because things will un- 
doubtedly get considerably worse before they 
get any better. 

This writer always worked on the premise 
that if you break laws, punishment was sure 
to follow. If you killed—with any method 
from guns to bow and arrows—you stood in 
the threat of death by verdict of a jury. Now- 
days the popular theme is “let us all work 
together to rehabilitate the murdered and 
be sure to protect his civil rights. 

When the law enforcement officers of 
America are ordered to stand by and observe 
people rioting, looting, murdering, and raping 
innocent victims, we have the hard core of 
a disease which cannot be laid to the door- 
step of firearms. 

If legislation actually removed all guns 
from the hands of Americans, the present 
philosophy that we must, at all costs, “pro- 
tect the guilty” and at the expense of good, 
law-abiding citizens—then all will be for 
naught. 

It is unfortunate that Sen. Kennedy was 
murdered, To our way of thinking it is twice 
as unfortunate that two U.S. Marine officers 
were murdered the same night in Washing- 
ton because two human beings died need- 
lessly instead of only one. 

It is our sincere prayer and hope that our 
national leadership will wake up to lawless- 
ness and decide to take action to stop it 
throughout the land instead of only trying 
to control ownership of guns. 

Many of us Texans would like to keep our 
firearms to enjoy hunting wild game and to 
protect our homes—when threatened with 
mob violence. 


WHERE THE PROTEST? 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, to a dis- 
tressing extent, the savagery of the Viet- 
cong has intensified against the civilian 
population in Vietnam. With the shelling 
of Saigon and the atrocities committed 


while so-called “peace” negotiations are 
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going on in Paris, the escalation of the 
war by the Vietcong is shocking. 

More than 2 years ago I made a re- 
port to my colleagues detailing the ter- 
rible practices of the Vietcong in slaying 
the provincial leaders while we were en- 
deavoring to establish the pacification 
and rehabilitation program. This was at 
the time there was so much protest in 
this country over our Nation’s involve- 
ment in South Vietnam. 

With the increasing American casualty 
lists and the heavy toll of Vietnamese 
civilians, I thought it was important that 
we indicate that the public is aware of 
these conditions. The following editorial 
which appeared in the Huntington, Ind., 
Herald-Press is, in my opinion, a valid 
statement of conditions in Saigon: 

WHERE THE PROTEST? 

Pictures of terrible scenes of destruction 
and suffering in Saigon are a . They 
illustrate columns of type detailing what the 
civilian population of the city faces. Refugees 
trudge hopelessly and helplessly through 
streets of rubble lined by demolished build- 
ings that were homes. Women carry children, 
frightened children cling to mothers’ skirts, 
try to hide from unseen danger. Bodies of 
the dead are shown in some of the pictures. 
The maimed are all about. 

The procession of death and misery is the 
work of the Viet Cong, whose indiscriminate 
shower of rockets on the city falls heaviest 
on the civilians, the babies, the litle children, 
whole families. More, and worse, terrior is 


promised. 

It is strange about this vicious, brutal at- 
tack upon a civilian population. No march- 
ing, sign carrying, slogan shouting bands 
move over streets of our cities in frenzied 
protest against this wanton killing of the 
innocent. No meetings are called to hear 
fervent voices raised in ardent protestation. 
No professors, nor clergymen, nor senators 
have proclaimed the right of dissent to a 
policy that brings indiscriminate slaughter 
to babes, children, women, the aged, the 
invalid, men, the strong, the weak, the in- 
firm, the sound, the healthy in the sorrow- 
ful city of Saigon. 


Is IT ALL WORTHWHILE? 
HON. RICHARD I. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Owen Hansen, city editor of the Leba- 
non, Ind., Reporter, has recently re- 
turned from Vietnam where he reported 
on the war as seen through the eyes of 
central Indiana servicemen. 

Owen didn’t cover the war from the 
press club in Saigon. 

He obtained the names of Boone 
County servicemen prior to his trip over- 
seas, and after arriving in Vietnam, dili- 
gently hunted up as many Hoosier 
soldiers as time allowed. 

Hensen’s series of interviews provided 
his readers with a firsthand account of 
a war that is now the longest in American 
history. 

Since returning home, Owen has writ- 
ten a column relating his views on the 
Vietnam war. While not pretending to 
have all the answers, Hansen has some 
perceptive and intuitive comments about 
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the war that will be of interest to all 
Members of Congress. 

Particularly disturbing are Hansen’s 
account of the incredible restrictions and 
ground rules that favor the enemy, and 
the prospects for a war lasting 10 to 15 
more years. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. Hansen’s column is published 
below in its entirety. The article follows: 

Is Ir ALL WORTHWHILE? 
(By Owen Hansen) 

Normally, a visit to Vietnam by a Con- 
gressman or newsman makes him an expert 
in foreign affairs. He comes back with all of 
the answers wrapped up neatly in a package 
from which he dips frequently during poli- 
tical tours, speeches and banquets. 

Quite the contrary is true in my case. I 
left Lebanon with all of the answers con- 
cerning Vietnam and returned more con- 
fused about it.all than when I departed. 

Nevertheless, I have reached some con- 
clusions—gleaned mostly from interviews 
with the troops, officers, and fellow newsmen 
while I was in Vietnam. 

I cannot say we are winning the war. It 
seems we are defending a country but to call 
the role of the Allies victorious would be 
folly. This, however, does not mean that 
America’s position in the war is unjustified. 
It is evident that Communism would sweep 
through the southern half of that war-torn 
nation should America abandon its effort in 
the conflict. 

The Americans want an easy answer to a 
most difficult problem. 

What they seem to be getting is a 
gram of conflict with apparently little seg 
We are allowing the North Vietnamese to in- 
filtrate the south at an unprecedented rate. 
We are allowing the strangle-hold around 
Saigon to tighten day by day. We are al- 
lowing the build-up of an arms cache in 
the mid-lands and the north with which 
strong attacks someday will have to be re- 
pelled at the cost of hundreds of American 
lives. 

Our plan to equip the South Vietnamese 
to fight their own battles is somewhat of a 
farce. We equip them with Mi and M-2 
rifles which we used ourselves during World 
War II. We give them fighter planes of pre- 
Korean War vintage and we offer them only 
a look at a missile system. Yet, north of 
the 17th parallel, NVA Armies are being 
supplied with the top Chicom AK-47 rifle, 
MIG fighter planes and a very effective mis- 
sile program. 

We allow the North Vietnamese to invade 
South Vietnam but we stop at the DMZ in 
any role we may attempt when on the 
offensive. 

Many of our military leaders are befuddled 
over the war's strategy and frankly admit it. 
They do not like the role of mere defenders. 
“To win we must go on the offensive,” one 
major told me. 

Whether this would end the war, I cannot 
answer. Whether the loss of lives would 
justify the victory we gain is questionable. 
We must realize that we are fighting in Viet- 
nam a hard fighter and one who fights his 
kind of war. He does not die easily. He does 
not stop in the middle of his tour for an 
R&R. He does not go home after a 12-month 
tour of duty. He is led by a brilliant military 
strategist in General Giap; one who has 
learned the element of surprise through 
guerrilla-type combat. He realizes his armies 
are no match for the mechanized might of 
America so he fights his kind of hit and run 
war. 

The body count—the first war ever that we 
have resorted to such a practice to determine 
who is winning—is fictitious. The daily 4 

m. “Follies” as they are called held by the 
Joint US Public Affairs Office in Saigon, are 
laughed at by newsmen who have been on 
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the scene of fighting. They question the 
credibility gap between what they have seen 
and what ‘ney are told. 

There is no clear cut answer to the Viet- 
namese problem. What seems certain is that 
the Paris “Peace Talks“ will resolve little in 
clear fashion. A coalition government will 
never be effective and fair to both sides. 

What most military leaders and seasoned 
reporters is for America to either get 
„in“ or get out“ of the war fully. If they 
should stay in they should take the offensive 
and blitz everything that bespeaks of North 
Vietnamese. If they should get out, they take 
the chance of the country being overrun by 
the red menace, 

The observations do not come easily once 
you have been in the country. But, I feel the 
effort there is floundering despite the hard- 
ships of the many who are killed and 
wounded. 


In our present course, the war could last 
another 10-15 years. 


CONTEMPT FOR LAW AT HEART OF 
VIOLENCE—FBI DIRECTOR 


HON. BILL NICHOLS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many different views on the cause of 
the breakdown in law and order that our 
country has experienced in recent years. 
Almost every conceivable reason or ex- 
cuse has been given for the increase in 
the crime rate. Every segment of our pop- 
ulation has been blamed except the crim- 
inal element itself. 

We have had all sorts of commissions 
appointed to study the problem. There 
was the Riot Commission, the Crime 
Commission, and the Commission on Vio- 
lence. These Commissions have spent 
months and many thousands of dollars 
studying the problem. Their answer is 
usually that society is to blame for the 
breakdown in law and order. 

The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, who 
has been head of the FBI since its begin- 
ning, has a theory on this problem that I 
subscribe to. Mr. Hoover is held in high 
esteem by Americans everywhere. There 
is certainly no credibility gap in Mr. 
Hoover’s remarks about the situation 
that exists in our country today. I was 
impressed by an interview with Mr. 
Hoover which appeared in the Sunday, 
June 23, issue of the Birmingham News, 
and I include this interview in the Rec- 
orD at this point. This interview origi- 
nally appeared in the Pontiac, Mich., 


The interview follows: 


Hoover Hirs Civ. DISOBEDIENCE: CONTEMPT 
FOR LAW AT HEART or VIOLENCE—FBI Di- 
RECTOR 


(Nore.—J. Edgar Hoover, as director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the nation’s 
No. 1 law enforcement officer, was asked a 
wide range of questions regarding the grow- 
ing violence in the nation, civil disobedience, 
the role of the FBI, major crime problems 
and other significant areas of law and order. 
The interview with Hoover, answering ques- 
tions from Harold A. Fitzgerald, chairman of 
the board, The Pontiac Press.) 

Pontiac, Micu.—J. Edgar Hoover says that 
“a, rising contempt of and disrespect for law 
and order lies at the heart of the growing 
violence in America today.” 
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The long-time director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation made the statement in 
reply to a series of questions from Harold A. 
Fitzgerald, chairman of the board of The 
Pontiac (Mich.) Press. 

Hoover also condemned civil disobedience 
as “a pernicious doctrine which is undermin- 
ing respect for law and order.” At the same 
time, he said the Communist Party was 
“elated to see Americans denounce other 
Americans, to see incidents of civil disobedi- 
ence, to see the growing disdain for the law.” 

On gun control, one of the most pressing 
issues in the U.S. today, Hoover called for 
the banning of “mail order firearms pur- 
chases.” He said interstate transportation of 
firearms should be controlled and local regis- 
tration of weapons be required and enforced. 


CONTEMPT OF LAW AND ORDER 


Following is the text of the questions and 
answers: 

“Q. What is your opinion as our nation’s 
leading law enforcement officer is the main 
cause behind the violence which is sweeping 
our country? 

“A. Arising contempt of and disrespect for 
law and order lies at the heart of the grow- 
ing violence in America today. This dis- 
respect is reflected in many ways: a spiraling 
crime rate, riots, civil disobedience, rebellion 
on our campuses, and the rise of extremist 
racial and vigilante groups. Respect for law 
and order is the cement which holds the 
varied and often hostile groups of a democ- 
racy together. 

“The moment individuals or groups dis- 
trust the law and attempt, through coercion, 
intimidation or violence, to take matters into 
their own hands, the orderly fabric of society 
bursts. This is what we are seeing today. 

“Q. What are your views on civil dis- 
obedience? 

“A. Civil disobedience is a pernicious doc- 
trine which is undermining respect for law 
and order. Proponents of this doctrine as- 
sert that civil diobedience is justifiable if 
the acts are open, not violent, respectful of 
the rights of others, and have the purpose of 
focusing attention on significant moral is- 
sues of the day. 

“To individuals enthused about a current 
moral problem, to appeal to civil disobedi- 
ence may seem great. But to break the law 
even “gently” can have eventual tragic con- 
sequences. 

“Suppose every group or individual who 
felt he had a righteous cause did likewise? 
What would happen? We would have chaos. 
Moreover, what starts out as a planned, con- 
trolled incident of civil disobedience may 
mushroom into open violence or riots. Also, 
if the situation falls under the influence of 
extremists or avowed agitators, great damage 
can result. 


“REEMPHASIZED MUTUAL TRUST 


“Q. Respect for law and order seems 
passe, What has brought our country to 
this situation? 

“A. We are living in an age when too 
many citizens are thinking about their 
‘rights’ and ‘privileges’ and too little about 
their ‘duties’ and ‘responsibilities.’ The em- 
phasis today is too heavily weighted on the 
permissiveness of the individual—that any- 
thing he feels best for himself he should 
do regardless of how it may affect others. 

“Respect for the law means respect for 
the rights of others. America needs a re- 
emphasis on community cooperation, mu- 
tual trust and the responsibility of the in- 
dividual. 

“Q. Has the Communist Party sought to 
capitalize on this breakdown in respect for 
law and order? 

“A. The Communist Party, USA, is busily 
attempting to capitalize on the current social 
unrest, divisiveness and tensions in our so- 
ciety. Not since the depression days of the 
1930’s has the Communist Party had such 
a fertile field of discontent to exploit. 

“Social chaos and disorder are tailor made 
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for the growth of the Communist virus. The 
party is elated to see Americans denounce 
other Americans, to see incidents of civil dis- 
obedience, to see the growing disdain for the 
law. 

“ROLE OF FBI DURING RIOTS 

“Q. What is the role of the FBI in civil 
disorders? 

“A. The FBI's responsibility is to develop 
and disseminate intelligent information 
while remaining alert to any violations of 
federal law within its investigative jurisdic- 
tion. It does not have jurisdiction to protect 
either property or persons or to police riot 
situations, 

“Q. What should I do if lawless elements 
approach my store or home? 

“A, In cases of possible violence, local law 
enforcement authorities should immediately 
be furnished all available information. Citi- 
zens should not attempt to organize vigilante 
groups for protection purposes, 

“Q. What can news media do to aid local 
law enforcement when a breakdown in law 
and order occurs? 

“A. Report the facts promptly and accu- 
rately. In situations of lawlessness, great 
damage is done by false rumors and gossip. 
The News media can render tremendous aid 
to the restoration of law and order—or in 
preventing disorder—by fair and honest re- 
porting. 

“On the other hand, a disservice is per- 
formed if the news media overemphasize 
extremist statements by agitators or report 
isolated incidents of violence as indicative 
of general conditions. The news media can 
aid by promptly transmitting to the public 
any instructions issued by the authorities 
such as hours of curfew, data relative to traf- 
fic conditions and areas where citizens should 
not travel. 


“WHAT CAN CITIZEN DO? 


“Q. What types of positive action can cit- 
izens take in helping reverse our constantly 
rising crime rate? 

“A, Attempt to remedy the conditions, 
such as poverty, discrimination, poor hous- 
ing, which help breed crime; 

“2. Obey the laws themselves—not scoff 
at traffic tickets, cheat on income tax returns, 
poke fun at law enforcement officers; 

“3. Be willing to pay the taxes necessary 
to give the local police officers the equipment, 
personnel and training they need. Police sal- 
aries are far too low. We must recognize 
that effective protection costs money—your 
money; 

4. Accept personal responsibility—to serve 
on an anticrime commission, work with 
young people, help clear an old field for a 
playground; 

“5. Report pertinent information immedi- 
ately to the proper authorities. Too many 
Americans today are unwilling to cooperate 
with law enforcement, even refusing to 
furnish vital data in their possession; 

“6. Don't be a silent confederate of the 
criminal by leaving your keys in the car, 
your front door unlocked at night or a ladder 
by a rear window; 

7. Be optimistic. Crime is not an incurable 
disease. It can be reduced or even eliminated. 


“CRIMES DURING SUMMER 


“Q. What are some of the major crime 
problems we are likely to encounter this 
summer? 

“A. Serious crimes against the person, such 
as murder, rape, and aggravated assault, in- 
crease during the summer months. Summer 
abets the operation of gangs and hoodlum 
lawlessness. Also, if extremist groups and 
individuals continue to inflame communities, 
the possibility exist that civil disorders and 
riots may again erupt in urban areas. 

“Q. What are some of the problems en- 
countered by the FBI in its fight against the 
forces of organized crime? 

A. A major difficulty is public indifference, 
stemming partly from the ‘why should I get 
involved?’ attitude and partly from the fact 
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that the products of organized crime appeal 
to some segments of the population. 

“This was true, for example, during Pro- 
hibition days when people wanted liquor and 
saw nothing wrong with patronizing a 
murderous bootlegger to get it. It is true 
today with respect to gambling, in that naive 
persons fail to realize that by doing business 
with bookmakers and policy operators they 
are making it possible for the hoodlum 
element to bribe police, amass gigantic for- 
tunes, and undermine our society. 

“Another difficulty is the fantastic amount 
of money available to the underworld, per- 
mitting hoodlums to influence legislation, 
bribe police, and pay off judges and juries to 
win acquittals when they have to stand trial. 

“A third difficulty is the ostensibly repu- 
table positions many hoodlums hold in their 
communities, mainly because their wealth 
enables them to engage in legitimate busi- 
ness, live in expensive neighborhoods, and 
contribute to various worthy causes. 


“APATHY RELATED TO WEALTH 


“To be expected, this sense of wealth and 
respectability is a major cause of the public’s 
apathy regarding their activities. 

“A fourth problem is the ruthlessness of 
the organized underworld and the number 
of gunmen at its disposal to kill or intimi- 
date witnesses, enforce discipline, and ac- 
tually wage minor ‘wars’ when the occasion 
demands. 

“This ruthlessness has instilled great fear 
in the underworld—and in some communi- 
ties—and is chiefly responsible for the notor- 
ious code of ‘omerta’—or ‘silence’—which 
often protects hoodlums from effective 
prosecution. 

“Q. Mr. Hoover, would you care to identify 
some of the organizations which are today 
undermining respect for law and order? 

“A. The Communist Party and its fronts 
have for years taught disrespect for our 
laws. Also, we have a number of extremist 
groups, both of the right and the left, such 
as the Ku Klux Klan, Minutemen, Nation of 
Islam, Revolutionary Action Movement, and 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee—SNCC, 

“Recently, a New Left student group, the 
Students for a Democratic Society—SDS— 
has encouraged resistance to the draft and 
general hostility to our democratic structure 
of government. 


“GUN MISUSE INCREASES 


“Q. What role does the use of firearms play 
in criminal violence? 

A. During 1967, serious assaults where a 
gun was used as a weapon rose 22 percent 
over the previous year, and one out of every 
five assaults was committed with a gun. 

“For the criminal, the gun represents one 
of the most readily available, deadly and 
easily used weapons in the arsenal of 
violence. 

“Q. Does the FBI have any evidence in- 
dicating that last summer's riots were the 
results of activities of subversive elements as 
distinguished from spontaneous actions by 
minority groups? 

“A, The riots of 1967—and previous years— 
were characterized by spontaneous outbreaks 
of violence, and no evidence has been de- 
veloped to reflect they were part of any 
over-all conspiracy. However, we must never 
overlook the fact that the Communists and 
other subversive groups like to ‘fish in 
troubled waters’ and seek to exploit explosive 
social situations. 


“SET GOOD EXAMPLES 


“Q. What can citizens do to help foster a 
renewal in the spirit of obeying the law? 

“A, Citizens can set a personal example of 
obeying the law themselves and encouraging 
others to do likewise. Far too many adults 
set bad examples for others to follow. We 
must en respect for our flag, our 
history, our principles of free government. 
Young people in particular must learn the 
significance of the law. Respect for law is 
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not something to be learned in ‘one big bite’ 
but is the result of living this principle day 
after day. 

“Q. How can private citizens assist the law 
enforcement officer when civil disorders 
erupt? 

“A, 1. Obey the instructions of the police 
or other authorities on the scene; 

“2. Encourage others to do likewise; 

“3. Don’t circulate rumors and misinfor- 
mation; 

“4, Furnish promptly pertinent data to the 
local authorities; 

“5. Don’t condone lawlessness, rioting and 
looting. They are wrong; 

“6. Remember that, as a private citizen, 
you, too, are part of law and order. 


“RIOTS INJURE COMMUNITY 


“Q. When riots occur in one section of a 
city, how effective is police protection in the 
entire community? 

“A. A riot necessitates the immediate dis- 
patch of large numbers of police personnel 
to the affected areas. As expected, this re- 
duces the number of officers and the equip- 
ment available for duty in other sections of 
the city. Citizens in these areas do not re- 
ceive the protection to which they are en- 
titled. Moreover, if an officer is injured, he 
may be off duty for a number of days or 
weeks, thus reducing available manpower. In 
every possible way, riots injure the com- 
munity. 

“Q. Where does the student ‘New Left' fit 
into this picture of chaos? 

“A. The student ‘New Left,’ especially the 
Students for a Democratic Society, has be- 
come blantly hostile to law and order. These 
students have engaged in civil disobedience, 
harassed military and industrial recruiters on 
campus, counseled evasion of the draft, and 
heckled government officials speaking at col- 
lege programs. They have kidnaped bam 
officials, rifled private papers, and 
vandalism and theft. These new leftists E 
test our democratic government and con- 
stitutional processes. 

“They talk about ‘resistance’ and ‘revolu- 
tion’ and work to destroy not only the uni- 
versity, but our institutions of society. Their 
viewpoint is anarchistic and nihillistic. The 
SDS uses a Marxist vocabulary, emulates a 
Leninist tional structure, and wel- 
comes Communists into membership. The 
Communist party is working feverishly to 
recruit members from the new left and direct 
its actions. Here arises a great danger. 


“ASKS FIREARM RESTRICTIONS 


“Q. Has the FBI taken any stand concern- 
mgu legislation to restrict the use of firearms? 
A. Better control of firearms is not only 
desirable, but necessary. In my opinion, mail- 
order firearms purchases should be banned, 
interstate transportation of firearms con- 
trolled and local registration of weapons re- 
quired and enforced, The chief responsibility 
is local, but federal assistance must strongly 
complement—state gun legislation. 

“Q. If I recognize rioters, looters, and 
arsonists, should I report them to the au- 
thorities by name? Am I endangering myself 
if Ido? 

“A. Yes, you should report them by name. 
Not to do so is a failure of the citizen's 
duty and would mean handicapping the in- 
vestigating officers. The risk in not reporting 
this information is far greater than any tem- 
porary security gained by overlooking it. 

“Q. Was there evidence of heavy involve- 
ment of criminal elements in the recent 
riots? 

“A. Our identification division carefully 
analyzed the fingerprint cards forwarded by 
local authorities as a result of arrests during 
the riots. These reflected a heavy involve- 
ment of criminal elements. Of 1,089 finger- 
print submissions from Newark, 708, or 65 
per cent, white and Negro individuals were 
found to have prior records on file. About 
one-half of the over-all fingerprint cards 
were of individuals in the 18- to 25-year-old 
age group. 
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“As to the 1,060 t cards sub- 
mitted by the Detroit authorities, 464 or 44 
per cent, of the white and Negro individuals 
arrested had prior criminal records. 

“Q. Does the FBI have evidence indicating 
an increase in criminal violence against the 
law enforcement officer? 

“A, Criminal violence against law enforce- 
ment officers is increasing. In 1967, a total 
of some 75 officers were killed while perform- 
ing their official duties, compared with 57 
police officers in 1966. 

“APATHY IS CRIME'S ALLY 

“Disrespect for the officer of the law has 
reached a new high in America. Officers are 
falsely charged with brutality, heckled, called 
obscene names, verbally abused. Many good 
citizens, by indifference, fear of personal in- 
volvement and lack of interest in police 
problems, are unwitting allies of violence 
in American society.” 


SOSS, WOOD COMMENT—NEW GUN 
LAW NOT LIKED HERE 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, listed be- 
low is one of the best articles I have seen 
in regard to the legislation to control the 
sale of firearms. This was printed in the 
McCook, Nebr., Daily Gazette on Thurs- 
day, June 20. I would like to share these 
views with the Members in view of their 
extreme importance. 

The article follows: 


Soss, Woop Comment—New Gun Law Nor 
LIKED HERE 


(By Jack Rogers) 

“I would trade all the gun laws they could 
write for the right to prosecute the guilty 
and then, once found guilty, have them prop- 
erly punished.” 

This comment, made by Red Willow County 
Attorney J. D. Wood Jr., echoes just one 
phase of the feeling of local law enforcement 
agencies to the proposed gun laws. 

Generally, local law enforcement officers 
look with a great deal of disfavor on any 
new gun legislation. 

Wood said if Congress were interested in 
restoring law and order, they would be better 
off getting some recent Supreme Court de- 
cisions changed so law enforcement agencies 
can act like they are supposed to. 

He pointed out it is discouraging to police 
to be constantly condemned by the courts, 

Wood said the present makeup of the U.S. 
Supreme Court does not include one person 
who has served as an appellate judge. He said 
one Justice was a justice of the peace at one 
time. 

He suggested Congress make experience 
as an appellate judge one of the requirements 
for appointment to the Supreme Court. 

He said the net result of the Supreme Court 
decisions in many cases has been that au- 
thorities can’t prosecute the guilty persons 
because of some procedural rule. 

“The police are so restricted they can’t 
act properly—that is the problem.” 

The County Attorney noted he cannot 
think of a case he has prosecuted in which 
a new gun restriction would have helped him. 

Wood said of all crimes of violence, by 
taking out all of those involving firearms, 96 
per cent would remain. 

Both Wood and Police Chief Glenn Soss 
agreed those who want a gun badly enough 
will get one. 


PROMOTE BOOTLEGGING 
Soss said he felt it would encourage a big 


bootlegging operation in firearms and would 
certainly increase the price of firearms. 
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The two also agreed the only ones such a 
law would affect would be the honest, law 
abiding citizens. They would turn in their 
weapons while the criminals would pay abso- 
lutely no attention to it. 

Soss went further and said he felt such 
restrictions, if they continue, will have the 
effect of either disarming the honest citizens 
and leaving the criminals and police in sole 
possession of weapons or make the honest 
citizen a law violator because he doesn't want 
to give up his guns. 

Soss said he felt one reason why this part 
of the country is relatively free of major 
violent crimes is because the majority of 
people own a firearm of some kind. A wouldbe 
rapist or killer knows this, Soss said, and 
will think twice before taking a chance on 
getting his head blown off. 

One argument that has been advanced 
by those favoring more gun restrictions is it 
would reduce the number of so called “crimes 
of passion” where the killing is done in a 
sudden act of temper. 

Both Wood and Soss said they believed this 
argument was not realistic. 

They agreed in crimes of passion the victim 
is usually killed by the weapon of oppor- 
tunity. If a gun was not handy, a knife 
would be used or even a baseball bat. 


WHAT IS THE TREASURY POLICY IN 
RESPECT TO GOLD? 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago a constituent of mine sent me a 
letter he had received from the Treasury 
Department. A portion of that letter 
reads as follows: 

The current restrictions on the acquisition 
and ownership of gold by American citizens 
are being maintained because they are re- 
garded as essential to the purposes of the 
agreements concluded on March 17 and to 
our policy of conserving the Government's 
present gold stock for international monetary 
purposes. Under current circumstances, it is 
very important that we minimize the sub- 
stantial increment to world demand for gold 
particularly for speculative purposes which 
might be inherent in the United States. If 
the licensing system were ended, rising U.S. 
demand for the limited supply of gold avail- 
able could come not only from speculators 
but aso from the substantial financial re- 
sources at the disposal of legitimate indus- 
trial users anxious to assure a long run sup- 
ply. The licensing system not only keeps 
speculators out of the market but effectively 
Umits the inventory holdings of industrial 
users among which are virtually all the large 
American corporations. 


Recently, the Wall Street Journal 
carried an article on the same subject in 
which the administration is whistling 
quite a different tune. The story said: 

Some U.S. Government officials are start- 
ing to consider the possibility of making 
gold freely available for hoarding and trad- 
ing by American citizens, it was learned. 

One consideration that could speed such 
a move is the possibility that only this 
drastic change in U. S. policy would prompt 
gold-producing South Africa to start market- 
ing some of its precious metal. 


It was my understanding that in de- 
monetizing gold, Treasury had relin- 
quished all interest in the metal. As a 
matter of fact, the glowing statements 
that came out of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment when the special drawing rights 
bill was before us led me to believe that 
the end of the rainbow had settled at 
15th and Pennsylvania, and that Secre- 
tary Fowler had found the pot there 
filled with paper. 

But Treasury says it is not interested 
in gold. Well, Mr. Speaker, I can only 
paraphrase a line in the play Wonder- 
ful Town”: “For a place with no neon 
and a bad location, they’re doing one 
whale of a business.” 

Or we might turn Shakespeare around 
and say, What is prologue has passed.“ 
For now, it is becoming evident that even 
Treasury officials suspect the only really 
safe money is gold. 

And they do not believe that the price 
of gold will go down on a free market. 
The prospect of gold prices tumbling has 
always been one of their main objec- 
tions to private ownership of the metal. 

In en effort to bring this matter before 
Congress, I recently introduced a bill 
to permit private citizens to buy and 
hold gold. Although I consider such a 
step vital in view of the inflationary 
pressures on our economy, it takes on 
added significance in view of another 
statement in the Journal’s story which 
says that Secretary Fowler already pos- 
sesses the authority to permit private 
gold holdings. 

In a matter of this importance, I think 
the final decision should rest with Con- 
gress and not a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. I hope that hearings on 
my bill will be held shortly and that they 
will serve as a vehicle for determining 
og peed Treasury policy is with respect 

gold. 


WALKER COUNTY SHOWS HOW 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of Walker County are extremely proud, 
and justifiably so, of Walker College. 
This is a 2-year independent institution 
in Jasper, Ala., which is located in my 
congressional district. 

In 1956, Walker College had an enroll- 
ment of only 32 students. Since then, 
due to a determined effort on the part of 
its president, Dr. David J. Rowland, and 
many interested citizens, Walker Col- 
lege has become fully accredited with a 
750 student-body enrollment, and a 36- 
acre campus full of new and renovated 
buildings and a secure financial position. 

At this time, I insert in the Extensions 
of Remarks an editorial reprinted from 
the Birmingham News which shows what 
a community can do when it wants to 
support a small, independent school and 
wants to do it on a pay-as-you-go basis: 

WALKER County SHows How 

Over in Walker County, sometimes referred 
to as a depressed area, is an inspiring story 
of local pride, sacrifice and action. 

Walker College is a two-year independent 
institution in Jasper which in 1956 had an 


enrollment of only 32 students on its two- 
block campus. Dr. David J. Rowland became 


president of the college that year, took a long 
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look at the school and embarked on a series 
of fund drives which have resulted in a fully 
accredited status, 750 students, a 36-acre 
campus full of new and renovated buildings 
and a secure financial position. 

But the significant aspect of this success 
story is not just that it was done, but that 
it was done on a pay-as-you-go basis, and 
largely through local funds from a county 
generally characterized as poor.“ 

Four weeks ago the school began a $1 
million fund raising drive to celebrate its 
30th anniversary. The goal is sought in two 
phases—the first half to be raised in Walker 
and surrounding counties, the rest to come 
over a longer period of time through alumni, 
foundations and bequests. 

Dr. Rowland and drive chairman Sam Mur- 
phy, a Jasper manufacturer, settled down 
for a long run at the first half-million. They 
were surprised, and gratified, at the outpour- 
ing of pledges from local people: $400,000 is 
on the books and the goal should be reached 
by the end of the month. 

There has been some talk about the demise 
of the private colleges. The story of Walker 
College, with no state or church backing and 
little help from foundations, proves that if 
a ocal community wants to support a small 
school, it can—without running up a huge 
debt on capital growth expenditures. 

Walker Countians are proud of their ef- 
fort—and justifiably so. 


QUAKER POLICE PRACTICES 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, in the recent, 
excellent “Report of the National Advi- 
sory Commission on Civil Disorders,” 
that Commission listed in level of inten- 
sity the most deeply held grievances of 
the Negro community. The first griev- 
ance heading the list is, “police prac- 
tices.” 

Accordingly, I believe we should give 
especial consideration to the resolution 
of such a prominent grievance. In line 
with this, let us take note of the remark- 
able recommendation for improving po- 
lice practices, and also police-ghetto re- 
lations, contained in “A Quaker Ap- 
proach to Police Community Relations.” 
This was offered in a talk presented at 
the 14th annual National Institute on 
Police and Community Relations, 
May 19-24, 1968, at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. The talk was given by Ross 
Flanagan, secretary of the Quaker Proj- 
ect on Community Conflict of 217 Second 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003. 

The proposal detailed by Ar. Flanagan 
has been explored as part of a Buffalo, 
N.Y., police training project. While it is 
probably too early to tell results in actual 
practice, the proposal of Mr. Flanagan 
is so appealing at this critical time, that 
I offer it for the Recorp, as follows: 

A QUAKER APPROACH TO POLICE-COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS 

You may wonder what a Quaker is doing 
up here participating as a resource speaker 
at a Police Conference. Traditionally, we 
have been one of those religious groups 
which has sought to stand apart from vio- 


lence or any institution such as the military 
or the police likely to be involved in it, Our 


emphasis, not unlike that of other religious 
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and social service agencies, has been that of 
trying to eliminate the causes of war and 
violence on the one hand, while helping to 
relieve the consequences or casualties of vio- 
lence on the other. 

But lately we've discovered that whether 
or not we want anything to do with violence, 
it is having something to do with us. So 
we have begun working on various aspects, 
dynamics and conditions of the problem of 
violence itself, in an effort to see what new 
methods can be discovered to help individ- 
uais, institutions and communities cope with 
and respond to violent situations more crea- 
tively. Put another way, our aim is to en- 
courage all people—whatever their role in 
society—to expand their capacity for peace. 

We have become interested and involved 
with the police because we have recognized 
that the men of your profession are most 
directly in touch with the violent side of 
American society and any effort to get at the 
problem must therefore begin with some ap- 
preciation of your experience. 

At the same time, we have obviously 
brought to this new undertaking, a number 
of our own assumptions having to do with 
the present climate of violence and the role 
of the police. Some of the most important of 
these are as follows: 

I. It is imperative to the welfare of Ameri- 
can society in general and that of the police 
and the dissident groups in particular that 
some way be found to short-circuit the 
vicious cycle of racism—rage—fear—violence 
which has sprung up and been spurred on 
by the belligerent attitudes and actions of 
some white men, black men, citizens and 
police. Unless something is done to check 
this brutalizing process, people will become 
more and more suspicious, fearful and defen- 
sive in their ability to relate to one another, 
the climate will become so emotionally 
charged as to sabotage all significant move- 
ments and demands for change, and the job 
of the police will become ever more hazardous 
and lonely. The challenge to you as police- 
men, then, is to break the chain of increas- 
ingly violent action and reaction by exercis- 
ing your professional capacity for patience 
and restraint; refusing to let your own be- 
havior descend to that of the crowd and 
helping to set an example for others of what 
it really means to be a man. 

II. The second assumption we have made 
in embarking upon our work in this field 
is that the future of the police as an insti- 
tution and profession distinct from the mili- 
tary depends upon developing less and less 
violent means for ordering society. Or, as one 
Officer from Los Angeles put it to me two 
years ago at this Institute: “One thing I 
know from experience, we sure as hell can't 
hold this society together with a gun.” We 
think it well to remember the lesson learned 
by the U.S. military in Vietnam, namely: 
that firepower is a lousy substitute for man- 
power in coping with social revolution, and 
that a “show of force” is best made with 
men and not with weapons. 

III. We are convinced that police/commu- 
nity relations is a two-way street; that in 
order for the current situation to improve, 
the community must sophisticate its own 
understanding of law, police procedure and 
the role of police in society. As things stand 
now, the police are quite often the only 
representatives of the community-at-large 
in direct and frequent contact with the res- 
idents of minority neighborhoods. If equal 
justice is to be assured, the white majority 
must not abdicate its responsibilities for 
holding the police accountable for their ac- 
tions. At the same time, the police would 
seem well advised to welcome such commu- 
nity interest and involvement in the peace- 
keeping problems of the police, because the 
more citizens become actively concerned with 
police functions and difficulties, the more 
community support police departments are 
likely to get in raising salaries, modernizing 
facilities and recruiting men. 
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IV. If the police are to continue to fulfill 
their role as servants of the entire commu- 
nity, they must expose and invest themselves 
as much as possible in high tension neigh- 
borhoods in order that their individuality 
may be established in the minds and eyes of 
the youth and older residents. Stereotypes of 
the police as “the enemy” or “soldier in an 
occupying army“ are most meaningfully 
challenged by the human warmth and pres- 
ence of policemen—in and out of uniform, 
on and off duty. 

V. The community at large and the police 
and politicians in particular ought to make 
every effort to identify recurring police/citi- 
zen friction points and focus community 
attention on their correction. No offiecr wants 
to make a fuse of himself, so the sooner he 
becomes aware of those situations which are 
most likely to trigger larger trouble, the more 
sensitive his own attitudes and actions are 
likely to become, Politicians can also benefit 
from an early identification of fuse situations 
inasmuch as they can use this information 
not only to pull the revealed fuse (for ex- 
ample, corner-lounging), but to get down to 
the root conditions (jobs and recreation 
areas) and do something about them. 

VI. Significant new problems and domes- 
tic crises confronting the police make ob- 
vious the need for new and substantively 
different methods of training. You can't ex- 
pect men trained to deal with marginal 
criminal elements to overnight acquire and 
demonstrate professional competence in the 
control of racial violence and social conflict. 
The lecture/concept approach to human 
relations training in which outside resource 
speakers attempt to educate men to abstract 
theories of sociology, psychology and human 
relations is clearly a failure. No group of 
human beings can be expected to absorb as 
much verbiage and as many different ideas 
as police are being bombarded with today 
during a few brief weeks and months of 
training. If training is to be helpful to the 
man on the beat, it must be oriented more 
completely to the problems he is likely to 
encounter there while helping him see and 
experience for himself a variety of more or 
less suitable ways in which to handle each 
situation. 

VII. Exclusive or primary emphasis on 
attitude change in human-relations train- 
ing for policemen is a mistake since this 
rarely is accomplished and moreover fails 
to deal with the very real problems posed 
by the dynamics of violence with which the 
men must cope. At best, attempts to change 
police attitudes towards minority groups 
frequently impose only a thin veneer of 
verbal and physical restraint on routine 
police conduct, a veneer abandoned com- 
pletely when push comes to shove. At worse, 
training programs geared to attitude change 
are mentally blocked by officers understand- 
ably resistant to attempts to brainwash them 
into accepting liberal ideas, assumptions and 
values. The fact is that the police/minority 
relationship has been steadily strained and 
brutalized to the point where today many 
black citizens are likely to become inflamed 
simply by the appearance of a uniformed 
officer, regardless of whether he addresses 
them as “boys.” 

VIII, The relationship between the police 
and the minority neighborhoods is such that 
in time of civil disorder, there is a clear and 
significant need for some third party group 
to play a liaison and emergency service role 
in maintaining some sense of humanity and 
community amidst the embattled forces. 
With the politicians and police preoccupied 
with the struggle to restore order and the ri- 
oters disposed to defense and disorder, clearly 
some other group must look out for the very 
real problems and needs of people entrapped 
in the riot areas. To abandon the streets to 
violence and sit home watching the TV cov- 
erage of local riots as if they were another 
western movie is to accommodate one’s soul 
to inhumanity. Unarmed, clearly identified, 
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interracial teams of citizens ought to help 
get the innocent to safety and the injured to 
treatment, while investigating and spiking 
rumors and notifying families of the where- 
abouts and welfare of their injured or ar- 
rested kin. 

These, then, are the assumptions which 
have shaped our evolving approach to the 
crisis in police/community relations. Obvi- 
ously, they are open to question, but we have 
had to begin somewhere. And so, with these 
general guidelines, we have begun to experi- 
ment with projects of four types: 

First, workshops in high-tension neighbor- 
hoods aimed at the identification and correc- 
tion of citizen complaints against the police, 
together with the correction of certain citi- 
zen misconceptions concerning police pro- 
cedures; 

Second, public meetings and other educa- 
tional programs in the community at large, 
designed to increase public understanding of 
the critical role of the police and community 
support for higher salaries and qualifica- 
tions; 

Third, police recruit and in-service train- 
ing courses and programs formulated to help 
Police Departments determine which officers 
will or will not respond creatively in volatile 
situations: 

Fourth, situation briefings and instruction 
in first aid and other practical skills intended 
to prepare concerned members of the reli- 
gious community and others for emergency 
service and assistance to the victims of civil 
disorder. 

Clearly our most significant effort to date, 
however, has been our pilot police training 
project, undertaken in cooperation with the 
Buffalo Police Department and funded by 
the Ford Foundation. In this project we have 
sought to determine the applicability of the 
“critical incident” and “role-playing” tech- 
niques to this matter of helping officers dis- 
cover more professional and creative means 
for coping with situations of civil conflict 
and racial violence. The “critical incident 
technique” was developed by U.S. Air Force 
psychologists during the Second World War, 
when it was used in gathering reports from 
combat veterans of behavior observed by 
them which was especially helpful or in- 
adequate in accomplishing the assigned mis- 
sion. The “role-playing” technique is a 
rather widely-used educational and training 
technique in which individuals are asked to 
assume the roles of various characters faced 
with a given situation with instructions to 
act out their assumed roles with relation to 
the other characters and the problem at 
hand, 

In Buffalo, the use of the critical incident 
techniques has enabled us to identify a 
number of recurring “fuse situations.” Inter- 
views with 100 Buffalo police officers and a 
lesser number of minority youth have 
pointed up several types of calls and police 
procedures which could easily erupt into 
larger disturbances. While these situations 
may or may not present problems in your 
communities, I thought perhaps I might 
share one of them with you by way of 
illustration. 

SUSPICIOUS LOITERING 

Two uniformed officers patrolling in a 
black business/residential neighborhood 
after midnight detect three black youths, 
each carrying a box, walking toward the 
street from between two stores. This par- 
ticular neighborhood has been the scene of 
repeated robberies in recent weeks and this 
has increased the officers’ vigilance in their 
nightly patrols. The officers stop their car, the 
boys see them, and the Officers yell to them 
to come over to the car. It is a hot summer 
weekend evening and many of the neighbor- 
hood residents are out on their porches, 
talking and relaxing. 

Now in this situation several officers re- 
ported they have questioned and frisked the 
youth, whom they describe as most disres- 
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pectful and uncooperative. The officers then 
report putting the youth in the patrol car 
in lieu of further investigation. The youth 
for their part resent the entire police action 
in this situation but are particularly pro- 
voked by the policeman “going in my pocket” 
and “messing with my property.” The youth 
seem to consider this act particularly offen- 
sive and indicate a disposition to physically 
resist at this point, explaining they have 
been told by their parents that no man 
has a right to go through pockets without 
a search warrant, Over and beyond this, 
however, the youth also report growing 
neighborhood sensitivity to their placement 
and detention in a police car for any pur- 
pose except their lawful arrest. The fuselike 
nature of this situation is therefore readily 
apparent. 

Now, when it comes to role-playing this 
situation as part of the training workshop, 
members of the black community are invited 
to participate in acting out the situation, 
together with the police, thereby insuring 
a greater degree of realism. 

Citizens and officers are asked to wear 
ordinary street clothes with the police hat, 
nightstick, gun and gunbelt being the only 
visible symbols of police authority. The sit- 
uation is played through three times. First, 
the officers are asked to play the police while 
the citizens play the citizens. However, in 
the second enactment of the situation, the 
roles are reversed with the officers playing 
the citizens and the citizens playing the 
police. Then, in the third run-through, the 
Officers are asked to play the roles of model 
citizens as the police would like them, and 
the citizens are asked to play the roles of 
model policemen as the citizens would wish 
them. By reversing the roles in this way, 
the action is not restricted to how the police 
and the citizens chose to depict themselves, 
but abruptly shifts the focus to how the 
citizens and the police perceive one an- 
other. For ultimately, of course, out on the 
street the policeman must deal with how 
other people perceive him or think he should 
act. Rarely do their perceptions match his 
own self-image. 

One final but important component in 
this pilot training project is the Performance 
Evaluation Form on which the officers at- 
tending the workshops are asked to note those 
things said or done by the police and the 
citizens which seemed to have either a mod- 
erating or an aggravating effect on each 
given fuse situation. 

By way of summary let me simply say 
that if I were asked to draw a conclusion 
from my own limited experience in working 
on these problems of police/community rela- 
tions, it would undoubtedly be that each of 
us needs all of us more than we know. None 
of us—policemen, poor people, politicians, 
social scientists and Quakers alike—have any 
pat answers to some of these incredibly 
explosive social crises. Yet it is clear that 
unless we all work together—exchanging our 
perspectives, combining our energies and 
sustaining our resolve—we cannot hope to 
short-circuit that vicious cycle of racism- 
rage-fear-violence which threatens our land. 

Two years ago, a New York City police 
officer named Bill Wetteroth opened what 
might otherwise have been a locked door in 
my life. I was a civilian—a Quaker who didn’t 
believe in guns—a protestor who had been 
arrested more than once for nonviolent wit- 
ness against war. Yet Bill helped get me ac- 
cepted as one of the first civilian graduate 
students at the New York College of Police 
Science. 

Since then, I have grown a lot through 
times of frustration, tension and trial. In- 
deed there were moments when I thought 
it would be impossible to maintain com- 
munity with both the police and my embat- 
tled, suffering brothers in Washington D.C. 
and Vietnam. For even as I struggled to 
develop my ties of friendship with each group, 
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I found myself risking rejection as an enemy 
by the other. 

But somehow we made it. The police 
stretched, my militant friends stretched, and 
I stretched, and miraculously we have all 
managed to hold on to each other's basic 
humanity. 

And that’s really what I've wanted more 
than anything else to say here this morning— 
For God’s sake, for peoples’ sake, for our 
For God's sake, for people's sake, for our 
children's sake, don't anyone let go. White 
les, citizens, policemen—we must all hold 
on... 


THE CLASS OF 1986—WHERE IS IT 
GOING? 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, occasion- 
ally an individual comes along who pos- 
sesses a rare insight into human nature, 
an insight into life and our constant 
struggle with ourselves and our environ- 
ment. When such an individual is also 
blessed with the ability to express this 
knowledge in a clear and concise way, 
we are indeed fortunate. 

Words from these individuals are al- 
ways interesting and informative and 
often serve as the incentive which keeps 
man striving for greater things. 

‘The words of these individuals often 
help show the way in a world shadowed 
with fear and anxiety. They show that 
change is possible, often even desirable; 
they show that the world need not be 
static, without change or improvement; 
that nothing is beyond the hope of those 
who have the courage to try the new, to 
be different, to attempt the impossible. 

Such words came recently to us in a 
speech delivered by my very good friend 
and constituent, the Honorable Ollie W. 
Nabors, Alabama State senator, from 
Gadsden, Ala. Senator Nabors was ad- 
dressing the Phi Kappa Educational 
Fraternity in Birmingham, Ala. 

This speech is so timely, interesting, 
and informative that I feel each Mem- 
ber of Congress who takes time to read 
it, will find it a source of enlightenment. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
Senator Nabors’ speech in the Extension 
of Remarks of the Record. The speech 
follows: 

Tue CLASS or 1986: WHERE Is Ir GOING? 

(By Senator Ollie W. Nabors) 

‘One hundred and eight years ago, the great 
French acrobat Blondin announced his in- 
tent to walk across Niagara Falls on a tight- 
rope carrying a man on his back. Over a 
million people, including President Fillmore 
and the Prince of Wales, turned out to watch. 
After they were a quarter of the way across, 
the worried passenger urged Blondin to 
turn back. The Frenchman answered—in a 
rough translation to suit my purposes here 
today—“Just because you're on the top, sir, 
doesn’t mean you know where you're going.” 

I mean, of course, that education has come 
of age in this country . . . that it is on top. 
Now the question is: Do we know where 
education is going? 

You may remember the reaction of the 
Indian to a new lighthouse being built. After 
many months, when it was finished, he stood 
staring at it when a thick fog began to roll 
in, “Ugh,” he said, “light shine, bell ring, 
horn blow—but fog come in all the same!” 
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There is, I think, a moral here for those of 
us who are concerned with the quality of 
education in America today. No matter how 
much we shine our lights, and ring our bells, 
and blow our horns, it is the fog that we 
ultimately must contend with. 

And it seems to me that the first element 
of fog that we must get rid of is our fuzzy 
and much-abused notion of what constitutes 
“education.” Perhaps the best and truest 
definition I have heard so far was Albert 
Einstein's. He said, “Education is that which 
remains after you have forgotten everything 
you learned at school.” 

Now, this seems to me to be more than a 
mere witticism at the expense of teachers 
and textbooks. What Einstein meant—like 
everything he said—was both very simple and 
very profound. 

He meant that “education” is not a mass 
of inert facts or ideas, but an attitude, a 
style, an appetite, an approach, a frame 
of mind, a continuing function of the full 
personality. 

What is an educated person? Clearly, it 
is not merely one who has lots of informa- 
tion. The World Almanac has plenty of in- 
formation. 

It is not merely one who can 
some technical, specialized job. We are turn- 
ing out machines today that can do many 
of those jobs much better and faster (and 
cheaper) than any person can. 

It is not merely a person who has finished 
a Grade-A college with high marks, and 
received a diploma. 

In my view, we can only say we have really 
educated a person when he functions at his 
jull potential as a human being in the kind 
of world he (not us) will be living in. 
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premises about 1986, let us speculate toget 
about the high ‘school class of 1986 and the 
world they will be stepping into. As we spec- 
ulate, however, let us do so with the humility 
this task deserves. 


SPACE AGE SCIENCE 
Those of us whose intellectual nourish- 


hicles. But we may have already forgotten 
that Buck Rogers was supposed to be operat- 
ing in the 25th Century. 

Today, less than ten years after the sput- 
nik, it has become commonplace to talk about 
a man landing on the moon. Within twenty 
years, however, it is quite likely that a perma- 
nent base will have been established on the 
moon for ten men or so for an indefinite 
stay. 

The moon, however, will not long appease 
our ravenous appetities for new worlds to 
conquer. Man will very likely land on the 
planet Mars and return in this century. 

Let's get down to earth. Already, we see 
announcements of “jumbo” jets; drastically 
reducing the cost of travel, making this big, 
wide world available to many of our citizens 
who may have previously considered “abroad” 
as a fairyland that for them would always 
exist only on a classroom globe, or on a film, 
Only a few years away are supersonic jets 
that will make any place in the world not 
too many hours away. Past that we will see 
ballistic missiles that will squeeze the world 
into a really small round ball where distances 
are recorded in minutes. “One World” will 
become a reality at a rate that Wendell Will- 
kie couldn’t have imagined. 

LIFE SCIENCE 

Let's turn to the field of medicine which 
is probably m for the most exciting time of 
its life and therefore, I might add, your ure. 

It is almost certain this class of 1986 will 
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live longer, perhaps far longer, than any 
other generation in history. 

Progress in basic understanding of the 
immunological barriers is very likely indeed, 
and with it comes the transplantation of 
natural organs like kidneys, hearts, livers, 
spleens, etc. Many of us have trouble know- 
ing who we are in this ambiguous world. 
Imagine the psychological difficulties of 
knowing that five of your vital organs once 
belonged to someone else. 

But even if this work fails, we can expect 
with confidence artificial organs made out of 
new materials, or electronic instruments that 
carry out functions formerly carried out, for 
example by a failing heart. 

Whether these particular approaches to 
extending life fail or not, we can expect to 
see major efforts in the Chemical control of 
the aging process, with the possibility that 
life can someday be extended by many years. 

As you contemplate the extension of the 
life span, I am sure your minds begin to 
roam over the uncertain terrain that needs to 
be explored . . . for example, the economic 
impact of such a population shift, the social 
impact, the change in family relationships 
implied, the change in business working re- 
lationships and the responsibilities suggested 
by any significant change in the age distribu- 
tion of our population. Probably not too 
many of us want to contemplate cities even 
more clogged, confused, complex, conglom- 
erated. 

But this may be of kindergarten variety 
compared to another broad scientific assault 
on the stuff humans are made of. Whether 
you call it genetics or molecular engineering, 
itis pretty heady stuff. 

Many will say this work is mischievous 
tampering; others will say it is sublimely 
holy work. But by themselves, editorial judg- 
ments of either kind will probably not sig- 
nificantly affect the irrepressible flow of some 
preliminary answers to the tantalizing ques- 
tion of how to create and change human be- 
ings. 

Sometime, we will probably see chemical 
control or altering of specific, personality 
characteristics. This will require some fasci- 
nating and enormously human deristons 
about what kind of person you want to be. 

Still later, we may see biochemicals that 
DORIY genes, ore the “quality” of the 
5 we're made of; in short, the engineering 
of change of human molecules. 

COMPUTER SCIENCES 

Within ten years, we will see 
memories in the range of a trillion bit ca- 
pacity, compared to the trifling million and 
billion bit capacities now. 

This makes possible the development of 
goal oriented computers. . called “heuris- 
tics,” which is defined as “serving to find 
out or discover.” These creatures of our own 
invention will in the not too distant future 
not only reach solutions much faster than 
man, but by means that might take us many 
lifetimes to understand. 

From my discussions with experts, our 
class of 1986 may well in their lifetimes see 
what one might call high 1. Q. computers 
which can comprehend I.. tests and make 
embarrassingly high scores. 

As computers grow faster and “brighter,” 
we will also see surprising developments in 
storage and retrieval techniques and in voice 
recognition. These developments in turn may 
make a kind of individualized instruction 
possible. The student and teacher“ would 
be on opposite ends of an electronic log; simi- 
lar in concept but, I must say, a bit dif- 
ferent in execution from Mark Hopkins’ log. 

There is already another knowledge revo- 
lution brewing . . . equally heady, if I may 
be pardoned a pun... in the area above our 
necks where, I think we would agree, our 
pervasive and deep ignorance is impressive. I 
am referring, of course, to the brain. 

As one visits with the great academic 
brains of our best universities, one can sense 
the new frontier, the new excitement. Let us 
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study man, these men are saying. Molecular 
biologists are saying they want to be human 
biologists. Physicists whose earlier preoccu- 
pation was the structure of things are now 
saying they shall become biophysicists. Psy- 
chologists long identified with rats, academi- 
cally that is, are now deeply involved with 
children and how their earliest learning pat- 
terns are formed. 

Yes, we can all speculate about the world 
of 1986, but as wise historians, our sober ex- 
perience of the last 20 years tell us that we 
should not be seduced by the temptation to 
believe our own specific predictions. Rather, 
we should be humbled by the reality that no- 
body really knows what the leaders of the 
year 2000 will really need to know. Too much 
depends on discoveries not yet discovered. 
We only really know that the future which 
tomorrow’s leaders will face will be unbeliev- 
ably changed, will be enormously exciting 
but largely unpredictable, 

What has all this got to do with educa- 
tion? 

TECHNOLOGICAL LITERACY 


First, we are probably safe in saying that 
the whole world will be living increasingly 
with the implications of the Age of Science 
and Technology. All of us, living in these 
exciting times, must feel from time to time 
that we would like, in the words of the recent 
musical, to “Stop the world, I want to get 
off.” You might have felt like the 80-year 
old woman who wrote as follows: “Dear Sir: 
Why do we have to go to the moon? Why 
can’t we stay on this earth and watch tele- 
vision the way the Good Lord intended?” 

Isn't it already clear that today’s and cer- 
tainly tomorrow’s leaders, however gifted 
in their grasp of the humanities, will suffer 
some functional illiteracy if they cannot con- 
verse in at least the basic language of mathe- 
matics or the underlying physical sciences. 

To quote Einstein once more: “Our age,” 
he said, “is characterized by the perfection of 
means and the confusion of goals.” We have 
the means to get almost anywhere—even to 
the moon—but we do not know why we want 
to go there, or what we want to do when we 
get there. 

Every age has its own idols that it wor- 
ships, usually in the place of a true God. Our 
contemporary idols, in many quarters, are 
Industry and Science. But, we forget that 
these are means, not ends. Science can pro- 
vide us with medicines to save our lives, or 
bombs to blow us up. Industry can provide 
us with gadgets and gimmicks to cater to 
our vanity and self-centeredness, or with 
products that will make us more humanized 
and cultivated. 

Industry and science, in themselves, are 
morally neutral tools; they have no value 
system in themselves. The question they ask 
is: “How can we do this better?” But the 
question we must ask ourselves, as men, is 
“Why should this be done at all?” 

We have developed an astonishing tech- 
nology—but to what end? 

For example, how are we really going to 
decide to use an amazing technology—our 
satellites? Dr. Wernher von Braun, is per- 
haps, the world’s most gifted spokesman for 
space technology. He has been asked why 
should we spend 50 to 75 billion dollars to 
send men to mars. 

Von Braun tells us that satellites equipped 
with remarkable physical sensors, could sur- 
vey farms, can spot diseases in crops, drought 
areas, forest fires, mineral resources, can even 
detect the best fishing conditions, and, of 
course, can illuminate the world with knowl- 
edge and information. But will we use satel- 
lites for these socially and constructive pur- 
poses, or will we use them only for enter- 
tainment, propaganda, and military pur- 
poses? 

Science cannot decide this. Industry can- 
not decide this. The schools cannot decide 
this. Only the whole society, acting as edu- 
cated individuals, can make this decision. 
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The humanistic implications of our tech- 
nological future can be either freightening 
or inspiring. If we are to avoid the Orwellian 
kind of 1986, we need an informed citizenry, 
a humane citizenry, a bilingual citizenry that 
understands the implications of the humani- 
ties and technology. 

For the sake of a humane 1986, we des- 
perately need your help in stimulating the 
development, indeed the education, of this 
kind of full man. 

What kind of a person does 1986 require? 

I have not come here tonight to massage 
anyone's ego, or to say any of the comfortable 
and complacent things expected at pious 
ceremonials, And I conceive it my duty to 
tell you, as frankly and forcefully as I can, 
that schools are not succeeding in turning 
out the kind of citizens we need—which 
many of us already know—but further, that 
just getting the schools more money and 
more equipment and more buildings and 
more books, as desperately and urgently as 
they are needed, will not do the trick either. 
We cannot permit ourselves to enjoy the pe- 
culiarly American delusion that money can 
buy anything. 

What kind of person, what kind of leader 
are we talking about for this Brave New 
World of 1986? 

I wonder if you would think with me to- 
night about people you know whom you con- 
sider to be great contributors, indeed great 
leaders, in this rapidly changing world, men 
who seem to have achieved their human po- 
tential, who symbolize man at his best. 

Now, how are they different from the rest 
of us? 

Is it just their grades in college or the col- 
lege itself? Of course not. We all know stu- 
dents from the same college, with the same 
social or cultural pedigree if you will, the 
same courses, the same grades . . one is a 
leader, an innovator, a beautifully function- 
ing human being. The other doesn't really 
make it in today’s hectic world. 

As you think about the differences, do you 
find with me that often the differences are 
in the area of human and persona] char- 
acteristics—of attitudes, appetites, styles of 
attack? 

Apparently, knowledge however important, 
is simply not enough, It is far easier to get 
people to absorb new knowledge than it is 
to get them to alter their conclusions. Most 
of us have an incredible talent for process- 
ing new facts in such a way that our prior 
conclusions remain intact. Particularly with 
modern educational technology, I think we 
will far more easily solve the problem of 
transmitting to students the vast informa- 
tion explosion than we will the crucial 
human styles that 1986 will require. 

1. The kind of person who has an appetite 
for change.—Increasingly, the really success- 
ful leaders I see have a real appetite for the 
future, They welcome it. Embrace it. 

They've learned how to learn, In a short 
time, they grasp the essentials of a new situa- 
tion. They create new solutions to new prob- 
lems and with gusto. Others, equally intel- 
ligent and “educated” don’t do so well. They 
react defensively ... “It can’t be done.” 
“It’s cloud nine.” “It won't work.” They re- 
act historically, We've always done it this 
way.” 

Can appetite and a style for innovation be 
taught in schools? Can it be simulated and 
stimulated? I think so. I certainly hope so. 
It apparently is one of the very important 
things that remains after we have forgotten 
about what we learned at school, 

2. The kind of person who senses the 
emerging environment.—If you go to Lon- 
don—which I suppose might be called the 
world headquarters of the Mod reyolution— 
you walk into Biba’s, one of the most “in” 
shops in town, and, if I may lapse into the 
parlance of the psychedelic, I understand, 
you can't help but be “turned on.” Music 
blaring at you about three decibels louder 
than you would have thought your ears 
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could take, Colors, sights, sensations that 
defy description. And this is a retail store! 
It isn’t hard for an old-timer of forty to 
see why sociologists are saying that never 
before in the history of mankind has one 
generation so totally rejected, or veered away 
from, another, 

What are these young people looking for? 
What are they really saying to us? 

Likewise, the new politics is, on the sur- 
face, an equal puzzlement. We “old-timers” 
developed our own vocabulary. . conserv- 
atives, liberals, right, left. But do these 
kinds of words really explain the ferment in 
colleges, or even the Bobby Kennedy 
phenomenon? 

I guess that the “frantic” quality that 
some of our young people exhibit simply 
reflects the fact that there's so much—so 
incredibly much—happening. In fact, much 
of their environment is information. 

The businessman, the school superintend- 
ent and the legislator can easily be isolated 
within his occupation, and in his own way 
lives in an “ivory tower,” more remote from 
realities than many an academic person. 
Part of the shift we need from the “special- 
ist” to the “generalist” is getting our lead- 
ers and citizens to orosspollinate“ as it 
were, with the cultural community, the 
academic community, the nonsuburban 
community, the young community, the 
scientific community, the world community. 

Here, time is our enemy. More and more 
of our working time is spent in monumental 
trivialities which bear only the dimmest 
relationship to the work that we are really 
paid to do. By the time we extricate our- 
selves from these irrelevancies and get down 
to the business at hand, we are commonly 
15 tired to cross pollinate with anyone at 

! 

Let us assume our 1986 graduate senses 
the outside world. But what if he is fa- 
miliar with the outside world but a stranger 
to his own feelings, uncomfortable with his 
inner-self, uncommunicative with his fel- 
low man? 

I don’t know whether there is some kind 
of perverse, or inverse law or what, but as 
technology and urbanization move us into 
closer and closer physical proximity, we seem 
to become more and more emotionally dis- 
tant. 

In short, can a graduate not “humanized” 
be said to be educated? 

Can you help the society of 1986 by help- 
ing create the kinds of people who are good 
environmental sensors, good human sen- 
sors, good cross pollinators, good listeners, 
aware people? 

Clearly, there are not enough psychia- 
trists or enough professionals to “educate” 
students to their own and others’ humanity. 

But, aren't there powerful new group 
dynamics techniques where students could 
help each other learn to “know thyself” 
and others? 

I think so. And I certainly hope so. 

3. The kind of person who is a great citi- 
zen.—There is much talk these days about 
the Great Society. I submit the obvious to 
you. The Great Society requires Great Citi- 
zens. 

Once again, I urge you to think of people 
you have known. Occasionally, we see & great 
citizen; somehow, he has learned to care, to 
be compassionate, to want to serve others. 

When Professor Irwin Edman was teach- 
ing at Columbia, he used to tell his philos- 
ophy students: “There are two kinds of 
people in the world—those who divide the 
world into two kinds of people, and those 
who don't.“ 

His playful little paradox is no longer so 
playful. We can no longer afford to divide 
the world into two kinds of people—into us 
and them. Instead, to use Martin Buber's 
terms, we must begin to think, and act, on 
a person-to-person basis of I—and thou. 
The rest of the world are not outsiders any 
longer; we are all in the same boat on a 
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stormy sea, and the man who drills a hole 
under his seat can sink the whole boat and 
all its passengers. 

What can schools do to help to create the 
sense of commitment, the sense of caring for 
the other citizens of the world? 

The civics course can provide models. But 
what new teaching approaches, new learning 
experience (for example, perhaps indeed a 
junior and part-time domestic Peace Corps) 
are needed to make citizenship part of what 
remains after the graduate has forgotten 
what he learned in school. 

At this point, you may be saying, yes, I 
agree, and always have, the world of 1986 
needs and deserves a human being with 
some new styles, new appetites, new dimen- 
sions, 

Yet, it seems clear to me, even though the 
fog—that the basic system of rewards and 
punishments we have in our schools does not 
particularly encourage those traits and tend- 
encies I think we would all agree will be in- 
creasingly important in the future. 

For the world of the future—and the very 
near future—will call for such traits as origi- 
nality, boldness, and flexibility. Whereas, I 
wonder if many of our schools don't uncon- 
sciously encourage conformity, timidity, and 
rigidity. Often, what the school wants out 
of the student is the “right answer“! —for- 
getting that often the right answer is the 
trite answer. : 

Schools sometimes behave as if they want 
pupils who sit quietly and listen to the 
teacher droning away—which reminds me of 
Mortimer Adler's famous definition of for- 
mal education as “a process by which mate- 
rial passes from the notebook of the teacher 
to the notebook of the pupil, without pass- 
ing through the head of either.” 

The kind of mechanized, mass indoctrina- 
tion of the “right answer” might have 
worked a few generations ago—although it 
was never a very good kind of education— 
but today it is fatal, both to the students 
and to the society they will have to build. 

We may agree on the specifications of the 
superior human being we need, but they 
remain useless platitudes as long as the 
measuring sticks we continue to use in the 
schools are calibrated for other uses. If we 
reward children for learning the techniques 
of reading, writing, and counting, and pro- 
vide no incentives for the deeper know-how, 
the deeper styles of life, then they will often 
leave school lacking the broader perspectives 
and the wider skills that are needed to live 
successfully and fruitfully. 

We can measure the raw skills they possess, 
but the raw skills tell us no more about their 
total effectiveness than the number of pistons 
in an automobile tells us how well it will run 
or hold together in a race. 

The kinds of tests that teachers give— 
since these determine their grades influence 
the attitudes of pupils much more than 
what the teacher says about the need broad- 
gauged, creative, committed citizens. And if 
the emphasis in class remains on learning 
facts by rote and being quiet and not asking 
troublesome questions and writing in a neat 
hand—then all the noble speeches are made 
in vain. Pupils, and parents, respond to re- 
ward and penalty; and if the youngster is 
simply trying to get through his College 
Boards by marking the “right” answers, with- 
out knowing or caring what they mean, then 
it is extremely hard to change his later moti- 
vation and style. 

For, in a real sense, our young people have 
to become pioneers again. Not pioneers, as 
their ancestors were, in the forest primeval; 
but, even harder, pioneers in the technologi- 
. Cal jungle, where no one really knows what 
tomorrow will bring, where developments are 
so rapid, and changes so cataclysmic, that 
only the sharpest and most sensitive will sur- 
vive and fiourish. 

To these imminent problems, there are no 
answers in the back of the book. The only 
N must come from the back of the 
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There may well be some who would say 
that the development of this new kind of per- 
son is more appropriately the function of the 
family, and/or the culture, and/or the 
church, and so forth. Still others might in- 
sist that schools should focus their energies 
on more “formal” education, on more “aca- 
demic” matters. 

I would urge us not to worry about juris- 
dictional definitions or disputes. The task is 
so important that overlapping and reinforce- 
ment will indeed be needed and extremely 
desirable. But if the school, which is the one 
institution that has access to all children 
during their very formative years does not 
consider the development of this kind of per- 
son a vital part of its charter in a new age, 
then we will not be utilizing what is prob- 
ably the single most important channel for 
change in our entire society. 

Can education help give our new genera- 
tions genuine self-confidence, genuine cour- 
age, and, at the same time, teach them that 
they must themselves discover the new 
truths? 

Can education, through a better concept of 
teaching durable disciplines and transferable 
skills, help create people who are equipped 
to shift comfortably from one challenge to 
another—who can rationally manage one set 
of unpredictables after another? 

Can education help suppress the develop- 
ment of defense mechanisms which prevent 
most of us from seeing the world as it really 
exists? 

Can the educational environment in fact 
help provide the emotional security which 
enables one to recognize that life is indeed 
filled with risks and ambiguities, and that 
the great human achievement is to deal with 
them creatively and joyfully rather than to 
be blind to change, or even worse, fearful of 
change. 

Can education broaden its mission to in- 
clude the development of the total human 
being, to help him achieve his total human 
potential, the full humanhood 1986 will re- 
quire? 

In short, we can’t presume to describe pre- 
cisely the specifications of the “job” which 
needs to be done by tomorrow’s leaders, But 
precisely in our inability to describe the job, 
I think we accurately describe the kind of 
men and women we need. 


HAROLD REA: HALSTEAD, KANS., 
EDITOR 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr, SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, in Kan- 
sas we are very proud of the many out- 
standing weekly newspapers which con- 
tribute so much to the communities they 
serve. The moving force behind these 
community newspapers are the hard- 
working and dedicated editors. Last 
week one of these distinguished news- 
papermen, Harold Rea, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Halstead, Kans., Independ- 
ent, passed away at age 53. 

He had kept his usual morning busi- 
ness hours at the newspaper office and 
was stricken soon after going home for 
lunch. 

Harold Rea had varied interests rang- 
ing from the Lions Club to the lay ad- 
visory board of the Halstead Hospital, 
to the Halstead Art Association, to 
sports and politics. Each year he ar- 
ranged for me to make a report on 
Washington and congressional activities 
before the Halstead Lions Club. 
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Mr. Rea had published the Halstead 
Independent since March 1, 1951. Prior 
to that he had worked on Kansas papers 
at Stockton, Glen Elder, Lyons, Topeka, 
and Newton. 

The community of Halstead, the State 
of Kansas, and our Nation have lost a 
devoted American and a fine journalist 
in the passing of Harold Rea. Mrs. 
Shriver and I extend to Mrs. Rea and her 
sons, Roger and James, and daughters, 
Ruth and Amy, our heartfelt sympathy. 


A DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to bring to the attention of Members of 
the House a recent feature story on Noah 
J. Williams which appeared in the Sagi- 
naw News on June 19, 1968. I read the 
article with particular interest since it 
has been my privilege to know Mr. Wil- 
liams for a great number of years. He 
truly is a distinguished citizen in our 
Saginaw community. 

There is no question that racial rela- 
tions have and continue to improve in 
our community. There is still much to 
be accomplished but because of the dedi- 
cated work of Mr. Williams and thou- 
sands of other Saginaw citizens—black 
and white—there will be continued prog- 
ress. 

The news article, capably written by 
Mr. Edward W. Miller, follows: 

NOTES PROGRESS HERE IN RACE RELATIONS 

(By Ed Miller) 

Noah J. Williams, 909 N. 5th, has spent 
40 of his 70 years in Saginaw. His 70th 
birthday anniversary was Monday. 

For many years his has been an audible 
voice in the Negro community. For six years 
he was president of Saginaw Chapter of the 
National Association for Advancement of 
Colored People. He was one of the organizers 
of its Michigan Branch and served as vice 
president. 

“I think we are getting somewhere with 
racial relations here in Saginaw,” he said. 
“Yes, I think we have made wonderful prog- 
ress here. It was not many years ago that 
a Negro seemed only able to work in a 
foundry or in domestic work. 

“Now you find Negroes have positions— 
not just jobs—in many walks of life, You 
find them in government, in banks, in stores, 
working for utilities and the like. They don’t 
just do janitor work in those places. Now they 
have positions.” 

But he thinks there is more ground to be 
gained, and that it will be gained, and these 
are among his theories: 

“I would say we need to keep working con- 
stantly together for better understanding. 
We must have more contacts together and 
that will improve our understanding of mu- 
tual problems.” 

Noah was born June 17, 1898, in Morris 
County, Texas, a son of the Rev. and Mrs. 
W. J. Williams. They had five sons and five 
daughters. All but two attended college, 

Noah was graduated in 1924 from Booker 
T. Washington High School, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. There he organized the Booker T. 
Washington Athletic Club and Young Men’s 
Progressive Club. He was president of both. 

For six months he was in the Tuskegee 
Institute Reserve Officers Training Corps, 
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then attended Moorhouse College in Atlanta, 
Ga., for two years. He studied theology. 

Since his arrival in Saginaw in 1928, he 
has been active in affairs of Zion Baptist 
Church, has taught Bible class there and 
helped organize the Christ Community 
Church here. 

In 1947 he organized the Saginaw Valley 
Interracial Committee and has served as pres- 
ident. He also is president of the East Side 
Men's Republican Club which he or- 


As chairman of the Saginaw Valley Inter- 
racial Committee, aimed at achieving a bet- 
ter understanding between all races, he 
spent three months touring Europe and 
Africa. 

Many of Saginaw’s leading business men, 
as well as Negroes, contributed toward a $750 
fund which made his trip possible, he re- 
calls with pride. 

“Yes,” Noah said, musing a moment. “I 
still think there is hope for our world. 
But I think we have to talk more with Him 
up there. I think we must be more con- 
sistent with our worship and religious ac- 
tivities. 


PENNSYLVANIA PETITIONERS BACK 
POOR PEOPLE’S GOALS 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, despite the 
unpleasant circumstances of its conclu- 
sion, the Poor People’s Campaign served 
a critically important purpose by calling 
attention to the fact that nearly 30 mil- 
lion Americans live in conditions of pov- 
erty and possibly 10 million men, women, 
and children are victimized by hunger, 
malnutrition, and even slow starvation. 

I am sure that the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign stirred the conscience of many 
Americans and may possibly serve to 
advance the Emergency Employment and 
Training Act of 1968, which I introduced 
and which has been the subject of recent 
hearings by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty. 

In connection with the question of leg- 
islation, one of the continuing products 
of the Poor People’s Campaign will be 
the Ad Hoc Congressional Committee on 
the Poor People’s Campaign, headed by 
the distinguished Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Brooke]. I am glad to 
serve on that committee. 

Following a meeting we had with rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference, Senator BROOKE an- 
nounced for our committee that its work 
will persevere and said: 

We intend to continue striving for effective 
legislative and administrative action to end 
hunger in America, to provide decent hous- 
ing for all our people, to create jobs for all 
those willing and able to work, to end the 
deprivation of those whose disabilities make 
them unable to support themselves. 


I am glad to report that the ad hoc 
committee will have the continued back- 
ing of a number of active Pennsylvania 
organizations. One of these is the Dela- 
ware County Poor People’s Campaign 
Support Committee, which last week pre- 
sented to me a petition signed by nearly 
3,000 Pennsylvanians. In one concise and 
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comprehensive sentence these concerned 
citizens told Congress: 


We urge the Members of the Congress to 
take extraordinary action to implement the 
recommendations of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, and to take 
steps to achieve the objectives of the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in providing 
jobs and income, decent housing, and good 
schools for all Americans. 


A letter signed by four members of the 
support committee accompanied the pe- 
tition. Because it reveals interesting as- 
pects on how the petition was circu- 
lated—and the reception it received—I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe DELAWARE Cour Poor 
PEOPLES CAMPAIGN SUPPORT 
COMMITTEES, 

Swarthmore, Pa., June 19, 1968. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: On behalf of the 
Delaware County Poor Peoples Campaign 
Support Committees, we present to you this 
petition, signed by nearly 3,000 of your con- 
stituents in Delaware County, and many in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. This petition 
urges the members of the Congress to take 
extraordinary action to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, and to take 
steps to achieve the objectives of the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in providing 
jobs and income, decent housing, and good 
schools for all Americans. 

The people who have worked on this com- 
mittee are all busy working people who have 
had only their spare time to give; neverthe- 
less they have been surprised and immensely 
pleased at the enthusiastic reception this 
petition has had whenever it has been taken 
into their neighborhoods, meetings of or- 
ganzations and churches, and in shopping 
centers. For instance, at an eighth grade 
mother’s meeting in Swarthmore, we had 
only two refusals. Mr. Harrison Wright can- 
vassed the faculty of Swarthmore College, 
and got over 90% of their signatures. 

We hope that this petition will help to 
strengthen your position in working for good 
legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ERNEST FULLER, 


Chairman. 
Mrs. PHILIP J. THORSON, 
Mrs. NICHOLAS MUHLENBERG, 
BARBARA JOHNSON, 


TV VIOLENCE NOTED 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
provided with a copy of an article by 
Communications Editor Richard L. To- 
bin on the subject of television violence. 
It appeared in the June 8 issue of Satur- 
day Review and is so startling I would 
like to bring at least part of it to public 
attention. I insert a portion of the Tobin 
article in the Recor at this point in my 
remarks: 

TV VIOLENCE NOTED 

In the course of an eight-hour exposure to 

ABC, CBS, and NBC, as well as half a dozen 
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local outlets, we marked down ninety-three 
specific incidents involving sadistic brutal- 
ity, murder, cold-blooded killing, sexual cru- 
elty, and related sadism so much in the 
vogue on mass media nowadays. Naturally, 
even news programs were full of such mate- 
rial because they covered violent acts inher- 
ent in Vietnam and U.S. ghettos. 

In the course of this eight-hour vista (and 
if you want to give up TV for a while we 
recommend a prolonged stretch of Westerns, 
gangster drama, situation comedy.“ and un- 
intelligible courtroom drama), we encoun- 
tered seven different kinds of pistols and 
revolvers, three varieties of rifle, three dis- 
tinct brands of shotgun, half a dozen as- 
sorted and stilettos, two types of 
machete, one butcher’s cleaver, a broadaxe, 
raplers galore, an ancient broadsword, a 
posse of sabers, an electric prodder, and a 
guillotine. Men (and women and even chil- 
dren) were shot by gunpowder, burned at 
the stake, tortured over live coals, trussed 
and beaten in relays, dropped into molten 
sugar, cut to ribbons (in color), repeatedly 
kneed in the groin, beaten while being held 
defenseless by other hoodlums, forcibly 
drowned, whipped with a leather belt, and 
dealt with in many other ways before our 
very eyes—and the eyes of the hundreds of 
thousands of children who must have been 
watching some part of what we saw. By the 
end of the stint we were quite insensitive, 
almost immune to the shock of seeing a hu- 
man being in pain. It had ceased to mean 
much to us that most of the weapons of 
mayhem, cruelty, and homicide were avail- 
able in the nearest town or through the local 
post office. The patent connection with re- 
cent headlines was not lost upon us. 

President Kennedy and Dr. King are by no 
means the only victims of Violent America 
and TV and the sellers of lethal weapons by 
no means the only villains. Ours have always 
been frontier people, and the use of guns 
and violence part of our tradition, though 
not necessarily the finest part. But when 
brutality on the hour every hour combines 
chemically with the available gun and knife, 
and when we become sated in every part of 
our mass media with casual cruelty, pain, 
even murder, in the last third of the twen- 
tieth century, the place we live in and the 
people we are becoming have to frighten us, 
even the most insensitive, when we look into 
the gory mirror and see ourselves as we really 
are. 


ENFORCEMENT KEY TO FIREARMS 
LAWS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
in these past weeks we have all felt the 
impact of the emotional appeals being 
made for or against gun-contro] legisla- 
tion. However, an article in the June 21 
issue of the Phoenix Gazette, articulately 
written by columnist DeWayne Smith, 
takes a reasoned and unemotional look 
at both the merits of the gun-control 
question and at the reaction of the pub- 
lic to that question. Because I think it 
so important that gun-control proposals 
be evaluated coolly and fully, I am in-- 
cluding Mr. Smith’s article, entitled 
“Enforcement Key to Firearms Laws,“ 
and I recommend it as required reading 
for all those who will be asked to cast a 
vote on gun control: 
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ENFORCEMENT KEY TO FIREARMS LAWS 


If past performance means anything, Con- 
gress might just as well forget about the new 
firearms legislation it has passed and is ex- 
pected to pass. 

The Federal law enforcement agencies have 
treated existing firearms controls as step chil- 
dren and have admitted, under questioning 
by Congressmen at a 1965 hearing, that they 
are unable to enforce firearms laws due to a 
lack of manpower. 

And all the time they are crying for more 
controls, obviously to make their jobs easier. 

The lack of enforcement came to light last 
January when a United States attorney suc- 
cessfully obtained a federal grand jury in- 
dictment against a New York state firearms 
dealer for shipping guns to individuals in 
other states who had not produced the re- 
quired state or local licenses or permits. 

The Federal Firearms Act of 1938 spells out 
this mail order abuse in its provisions, and 
it took the justice department 30 years to 
enforce the law hard enough to get an indict- 
ment. 

It appears that there could be a lot more 
done on the part of our Federal law enforce- 
ment groups to enforce the existing laws. 


NEW BILL SIGNED 


The bill that President Johnson signed on 
Wednesday prohibiting interstate mail-order 
sales of handguns and also their over-the- 
counter sale to nonresidents of a state and 
to people under 21 certainly doesn’t prohibit 
firearms from the law abiding public. 

And frankly I’m getting a little tired of 
reading letters to the editor written by peo- 
ple who emotionally denounce Congress and 
others for wanting to take their guns away 
from them. 

To take guns away is not the question. It 
may be the point of debate someday, but at 
this point it is not. 


BAD GUN ADVERTISING 


Gun advertising with the theme, “Protect 
Your Right to Keep and Bear Arms” is noth- 
ing more than a cheap, emotional appeal. 
To the uninformed it sounds like the govern- 
ment is coming around tomorrow to pick up 
all firearms. 

The ban on mail-order sales of handguns 
is now the law of the land and should be 
obeyed no matter how much one disagrees 
with it. Frankly I don't feel this will ham- 
per the law abiding public very much if they 
want to purchase a handgun for either home 
protection or sporting purposes. 


EMOTIONAL APPEALS 


The emotional appeals on both sides of the 
gun question are getting a little tough to 
swallow. It's time for both factions to sit 
down and hash the problem over and come 
up with a workable solution. 

The murder of three of our country’s lead- 
ers during the last five years points even 
more to the fact that the lawless element in 
our society has grown and become more 
brazen. 

Haphazard gun control laws are not going 
to solve the problem and gun owners should 
realize that firearms are too easily obtained 
by undesirables. 


COWBOYS, INDIANS 


Firearms and sheer determination founded 
this country and guns have been an integral 
part of America ever since. Most children 
have toy guns and worship gun-toting heroes 
on television and in the movies. 

As long as we have what we call a free 
and open society, firearms will be in evi- 
dence. And as long as they are in the hands 
of human beings, they will from time to time 
be used for something other than what they 
are intended. 

Naturally I’m not condoning misuse of 
firearms. But as long as we have the free 
society of which we are so proud, we'll have 
such problems. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ARNOLD KOHN HONORED BY 
OPTOMETRY 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
New York State we are fortunate in hav- 
ing in our midst a very distinguished 
gentleman and attorney at law, Harold 
Kohn, Esq. who is this week being hon- 
ored for 34 years as general counsel of 
the American Optometric Association. 

In 1923 Harold Kohn, then a young at- 
tcrney, was retained by the “Optometri- 
cal’—as the word was used in those 
days—Society of the City of New York. 
That retainer was the beginning of a life- 
time of association with the optometric 
profession and Mr. Kohn's career, as in- 
deed his very life, has ever since been in- 
tertwined with the emergence of optom- 
etry as a fully fledged health profession. 
In 1925 the Brooklyn Optometric Society 
looked at what their colleagues across the 
East River were doing and also decided to 
retain the services of the young attorney. 
Five years later the New York State Op- 
tometric Association likewise sought Mr. 
Kohn’s services. Evidently Mr. Kohn 
must have been doing something right 
during those years for his prowess reach- 
ed the ears of the national optometric 
body and in 1934 he was retained as gen- 
eral counsel to the American Optometric 
Association. For all of the intervening 
years he has maintained his close con- 
tacts with optometry and today Mr. Har- 
old Kohn is unquestionably the country’s 
leading authority on the legal aspects of 
optometry in all 50 States. 

Now, at the age of 74, Mr. Kohn is re- 
linquishing his position as general coun- 
sel of the American Optometric Associa- 
tion and optometrists from around the 
Nation, as well as from other countries, 
will honor him upon the occasion of the 
71st Annual Congress of the American 
Optometric Association in Miami, June 
26-29. Indeed the entire Congress has 
been dedicated to Mr. Kohn. 

Harold Kohn has been the recipient of 
innumerable honors and awards. In 1956 
the New York State Optometric Associa- 
tion presented him with the Frederic A. 
Woll Memorial Award—the highest 
honor bestowed by that State association, 
and this was the first time the award 
had ever been presented to a nonoptome- 
trist. In 1959 the Massachusetts College 
of Optometry awarded Mr. Kohn an hon- 
orary degree of doctor of optical science, 
and just 3 weeks ago, on June 8, in 
Memphis, Tenn., the Southern College 
of Optometry presented Mr. Kohn with 
a similar honorary degree of doctor of 
optical science. Pennsylvania has also 
paid homage to Harold Kohn, for in 
1964 he received from the Alumnae As- 
sociation of the Pennsylvania College of 
Optometry a plaque in grateful recogni- 
tion of his many contributions to the 
profession. Numerous State optometric 
associations have awarded Mr. Kohn 
honorary membership in their ranks, 
and this week, during the course of the 
Congress of the American Optometric 
Association, Mr. Kohn will be awarded 
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an honorary membership in that pro- 
fessional body. 

It was my privilege to enjoy for a num- 
ber of years a rather close working as- 
sociation with Mr. Kohn and I can 
vouch that Harold Kohn’s outlook, his 
humanity, his concern for social justice, 
his genial manner, his never failing 
courtesy—whether it be to friend or op- 
ponent—all these warm human qualities 
are in full measure of the necessary de- 
gree to have earned him the high es- 
teem, respect, and affection in which he 
is held not only by the Nation’s optom- 
etrists, but also by those of us outside 
the profession of optometry who have 
been privileged to know him and to 
cherish his friendship. 


CRIME AND TELEVISION 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
the FBI reported that serious crime in 
the Nation for the first 3 months of this 
year rose 17 percent over the same period 
of 1967. In relating this it must be re- 
membered that in the same period last 
year, crime rose 20 percent over 1966. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover called 
attention to the continued increases in 
crimes of violence, pointing out robbery, 
which he said is considered by many to 
be the bellwether of crime. 

Mr. Speaker, in attacking this increas- 
ing problem, I feel that it is essential 
that we explore every avenue to discover 
the causes of this sharp rise in crime and 
to search for solutions that will restore 
law and order to our great country. 

In 1962, the Senate Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee made a study of 
the role of television in influencing the 
behavior of children. There is much evi- 
dence in their study to indicate that the 
television networks have helped to spread 
violence in this country. This may well 
have contributed to the recent waves of 
violence that have swept our country. 

Television’s impact on all aspects of 
American life has been a very significant 
one and its influence is likely to grow. 
It has become a major factor in molding 
the character, attitudes, and behavior 
patterns of all Americans. It has con- 
tributed much of lasting value to the 
well-being of the Nation and I have no 
doubt that it will continue to do so. 

However, sex, fear, prejudice, crime, 
and violence are a major part of the diet 
that television viewers get every day. It 
is estimated that the average child be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 15 watches vio- 
lent destruction of 13,400 persons on 
TV. It is difficult to believe that this 
heavy daily dosage of antisocial behavior 
does not have some effect on its viewers 
and on the rising incidence of lawlessness 
and violence that has been sweeping our 
country during the past few years. 

I do not, in any, want to indicate that 
television is wholly responsible for this 
increase in violence and lawlessness. 
However, I do feel that it is the responsi- 
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bility of the Congress in the interest of 
the people it represents to find out just 
how extensive the incidence of violence 
are on television and exactly what effect 
they are having on our society. If we are 
to adequately deal with this problem we 
must have all the facts. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that we may 
better understand the problem that is 
created by this violence on television, I 
am introducing legislation to establish 
a special committee of the Congress to 
conduct an investigation of the relation 
between the display of violence in tele- 
vision programs and crime in the United 
States. There is a great need for the 
Congress to gain a better understanding 
of this problem before it acts. And, I 
feel that recent events indicate that the 
Congress must act. 


GUN CONTROL 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Mr. Pearce S. Grove, li- 
brary director at Eastern New Mexico 
University of New Mexico, Portales, N. 
Mex., has requested that I insert the ac- 
companying editorials from the Portales 
News-Tribune into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In complying with my constituent’s re- 
quest, I would like to make it clear that 
I am not endorsing the contents of the 
editorials, although I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for Mr. Gordon 
Greaves, the editor of the Portales News- 
Tribune. 

The editorials follow: 


GUNS AND JUSTICE 


This country has nurtured the fiction that 
Americans haye depended upon the guns in 
the closet for their rights. 

This isn't true, and rarely ever was true. 
Men simply can’t be productive if they have 
to be constantly on the alert to shoot down 
the rascals among them. 

Our country is founded upon the respect 
for law and order, and we delegate to our 
policemen the business of capturing danger- 
ous men. Rarely has it been necessary to 
organize a posse for this purpose. In this 
day and time with networks of police com- 
munications, radio patrol cars, and organiza- 
tion, there should seldom be any need for a 
man to own a gun for self protection. Far 
more innocent people are killed by the guns 
that they keep for protection than felons 
who are the justification of such weapons. 

So we can’t understand, on the theory that 
the right to own a gun is infringed if we re- 
quire that gun to be registered, why we 
don't require everyone to register all his 
guns, simply to provide a means by which 
criminals may be more easily traced. 

We register ou: automobiles, and our 
radio transmitters, and use them only under 
clearly defined rules. Is there anything more 
basic to the right to own a gun than an 
automobile? 

We acknowledge that registration of guns 
wouldn’t likely cut down on crime by any 
notable amount. But it would simplify the 
job of police in tracing the origin of murder 
weapons, just as it did in the case of the 
assassination of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. It 
is possible now for gun serial numbers to be 
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computerized on national networks so that 
any gun can be identified within minutes 
after its number is put into the network, 

We have great respect for those who own 
guns for sporting purposes, and for those 
who are members of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. But we don't think that their 
right to own and use guns would be in- 
fringed upon by a tight gun registration 
law, both state and national. 

Those who quote the Second amendment 
to the U.S. constitution as justification 
against requirements of registrations of 
weapons don't read all of the amendment, 
It says: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

That amendment was adopted at a time 
when the fledgling nation distrusted the idea 
of a standing army, and counted on men to 
spring to the defense of their country with 
their long rifles when danger came. This type 
of defense has never worked in America. We 
have never been able to rely on arms kept 
behind the kitchen door to meet a national 
challenge. 

So it is time that we faced up to the 
realities of 20th century living, in which 
millions of unregistered pistols, sawed off 
shotguns, rifles and even bazookas are readily 
available to any criminal. 

We ought to reserve the fiction of per- 
sonally enforced justice with a gun as a 
relic for the late-late TV shows. 


Gun CONTROL AGAIN 


Americans who cherish the idea that the 
gun in the closet is a peculiarly American 
right, owe it to themselves to look at the 
facts. 

The statistics have been available all 
along, but have received attention only since 
the murder of Sen. Robert Kennedy. 

President Johnson quoted these figures in 
his appeal to the nation a week ago, but 
they bear repeating: 

Each year in the United States guns are 
involved in more than 6,500 murders. This 
compares to 30 in England, 99 in Canada, 68 
in West Germany and 37 in Japan. 

And if that figure doesn’t shake you, con- 
sider that in addition to murders, guns were 
responsible in 1966 for 10,000 suicides and 
2,600 accidental deaths in the U.S. 

The most startling figure of all is that 
more Americans have died from privately 
owned guns ince 1900 than from all the wars 
that have ever been fought by the United 
States. 

Americans need to grow up in their atti- 
tude about firearms, and concede that when 
it comes to protection, a gun in the home is 
of questionable value. For every gun owned 
by a person who knows how to use it effec- 
tively without danger to innocent people, 
there are scores laying about the house with- 
in reach of immature persons who have had 
no training in the use of a weapon. 

But the idea persists, through our Western 
folklore, that a man riding into town with 
a gun slung from his belt, can resolve per- 
plexing problems. This wasn’t true even in 
the Old West. The first act of responsible 
law enforcement in raw plains towns like 
Portales was to require persons coming into 
town to leave their guns with the sheriff. 

Then what type of gun control law does 
this nation need to take this step toward 
civilized conduct? 

Consider the assassins of the three Amer- 
icans whose deaths have raised this issue. 

One was an ex-Marine who received a dis- 
charge under other than honorable condi- 
tions. Another was an escaped convict, who 
had been convicted of armed robbery. The 
third was an alien, 

Certainly as a minimum we should expect 
that gun control laws should prevent these 
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three types from possession of any sort of 
firearm. 

In the case of the assassin of President 
Kennedy the rifle with telescopic sight was 
ordered by mail and delivered to a ficticlous 
name with no questions asked. Certainly it is 
not too much to expect that better control 
of the sale of firearms should be expected. 
It isn’t clear that better control of the sale 
of firearms should be expected. It isn't clear 
how James Ray, the escaped convict obtained 
the Remington 30.06. He was a felon who 
would have been subject to arrest with or 
without a gun, and possession of a gun would 
have made him Hable to further prosecution, 
so his case is perhaps not pertinent to the 
current discussion. 

But the 8-shot Iver Johnson revolver used 
by Sirhan Sirhan was originally registered, 
and was quickly traced through three owners. 
The question in this case is whether anyone 
should be permitted to own a gun of this 
type. If so, it would appear prudent to re- 
quire to have them list their possession of 
the gun with the local police and not to be 
permitted to sell it without knowledge of 
the police. 

What type of gun control law would re- 
duce the carnage in America? 

Great Britain does not permit anyone 
under 14 to buy or possess any kind of gun. 
Handgun permits are issued almost exclu- 
sively for use on the pistol range. Sportsmen 
have little difficulty in securing licenses for 
use of shotguns, and 4500 shooting clubs 
flourish in the British Isles. 

The National Observer sister publication 
of the Wall Street Journal notes that “In 
Britain, the homicide rate per 100,000 persons 
runs one-eighth the rate in the U.S.; the 
rate for robbery one-tenth the U.S. rate; and 
the rate for aggravated assault one-seven- 
teenth. 

When 5,126 Americans were being 
murdered by firearms in 1963, only 24 Britons 
were dying by the same means, 

The Observer points out that the murder 
of 3 British policemen recently received 
worldwide attention, and resulted in a six- 
year sentence for the man who four months 
before the murder sold the pistols to the 
murderers. In the same year more than 100 
policemen in the U.S. were murdered by fire- 
arms and occasioned little attention. 

The National Observer makes a comparison 
within the U.S. that should answer some of 
the critics of gun control law. 

New York has the most stringent gun con- 
trol laws in the nation. The Sullivan Law 
requires citizens to obtain licenses to possess 
handguns even in their homes or places of 
business, 

And New York’s homicide rate is lowest 
in the natlon—4.8 per 100,000. The rate is 
one-third that of Houston, Texas. 


AVENUES OF EDUCATION 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday the Federal Government closed 
Resurrection City and jailed hundreds 
of demonstrators, Today, the House may 
close avenues of education for millions 
of underprivileged youngsters and con- 
demn them to a life far below their capa- 
bilities. If we must choose between these 
two examples of shortsightedness, how 
much worse it is to close the doors on 
tomorrow’s citizens. 

Even without the cuts made by the 
Appropriations Committee on the educa- 
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tion budget, the funds proposed for these 
programs in fiscal year 1969 were far 
from satisfactory. In many instances 
these were less than the expenditures for 
similar programs last year. As education 
costs and pupil loads continue to rise, we 
cannot afford to move backward. My 
State, for example, would receive, under 
this bill, nearly $12 million less under 
title I for aid to poor schoolchildren next 
year. Total public elementary and sec- 
ondary school enrollment in New York 
increased by 75,000 children this year, 
many of whom need the special programs 
aided by title I. 

A Congress which can vote some $70 
billion for defense can certainly appro- 
priate an additional $369 million for the 
education of its children, who must rank 
as the country’s greatest asset. 

' Even if the appropriations in this bill 
were adequate, I would still oppose H.R. 
18037 because of two destructive and 
perhaps unconstitutional sections, num- 
bers 409 and 410. These provisions would 
nurture segregated school facilities, in 
violation of several Supreme Court deci- 
sions. Furthermore, they would prohibit 
the withholding of Federal education 
funds from any State, school district, or 
school practicing discrimination on the 
basis of race, color, or national origin. 
This body denies its most fundamental 
responsibilities if it seriously considers 
such provisions. 

The entire Nation, but especially the 
poor people of this country, will look upon 
our action on this bill as an indication 
of this Government’s willingness to con- 
front and resolve the educational prob- 
lems we face. 

Let us tell the poor we have heard their 
message, understand it, and mean to act 
in a responsible and constructive way. 
Let us tell them, finally, with our vote 
today, that we are ready to start now. 


GUN CONTROL LAWS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, because 
so many discuss legislative proposals in 
terms of polls of public opinion, the 
Members will be interested in a letter 
just received from Mr. Larry Gillihan, 
assistant manager of radio station 
KTMN, Trumann, Ark. 

Mr. Gillihan, under date of June 18, 
writes: 

I strongly urge you to vote against the gun 
control bills, S. 3604, S. 3605, and HR. 17735, 
and to oppose any other gun control legisla- 
tion, 

During a program on our station recently, 
I asked for opinions on gun control laws. 
Opinions ran about ten to one against gun 
controls, I talked to each caller personally, 
to be sure each person made only one call. 

Let me emphasize that I am not writing 
this letter as a representative of this radio 
station. I am using our letterhead merely to 
assure you that I am associated with a radio 
station and that we, in fact, did run the 
above-mentioned program. 

Your vote against, and opposition to, these 
bills will be deeply appreciated. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
FOREIGN AID 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, an ad- 
vertisement containing an attack on the 
foreign aid program entitled “No Won- 
der We're Broke” has caused some com- 
ment lately. The purpose of the ad is to 
shock the American people into opposing 
foreign aid by flashing before them a lot 
of aggregate figures which are supposed 
to represent foreign aid totals since 1945. 
Without proper explanation these figures 
are meaningless and dangerously mis- 
leading. It is not surprising that there 
has been a negative reaction to this tac- 
tic and that many people are indignant 
at such an obvious attempt to dupe them 
into opposing the program. 

The figures used in the article were 
taken from an annual report which the 
Agency for International Development 
prepares for the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. What are presented as out- 
right aid expenditures are actually far 
more than AID totals. They include mili- 
tary assistance, Public Law 480, long- 
term Export-Import Bank loans, the 
Peace Corps, disaster relief, and a vari- 
ety of postwar emergency programs, 
totaling in all some 45 US. programs 
and activities overseas. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal 
commented on the advertisement on two 
occasions, and I would like to include in 
the Recorp articles from its May 19 and 
May 21 issues: 

[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, May 19, 1968] 
Facts Snow FOREIGN Am INCLUDES LARGE 
AMOUNT IN LOANS 

WASHINGTON, May 16.—Facts and figures 
fly in all directions during major legislative 
battles in Washington. 

Both sides try to make points by citing 
figures that purport to prove their case be- 
yond all reasonable doubt. 

But often the figures are not all-revealing. 
As a Frenchman said of bikinis: “What they 
reveal is interesting, but what they conceal 
is essential.” 

A case im point is a table of figures being 
used in advertisements circulated by several 
organizations in an attack on the foreign aid 


program. 

Headed No Wonder We're Broke,” the table 
purports to show country-by-country the 
United States’ loans and gifts to the other 
nations of the world, 1945-66. The total given 
is $122,358,500,000. 

The table is attributed to the Agency for 
International Development, but inquiries at 
AID produce a somewhat different story than 
that which the table’s bare figures tell. 

For example, the table does not show that 
of the 122.4 billions, a total of 35.8 billions 
was in loans, and that as of the June 30, 
1966, date of the table, 13.5 billions had been 
repaid in principal and interest on the loans. 
By June 30, 1967, the repayments in princi- 
pal and interest had mounted to 15.1 billions. 

The table uses figures which AID supplied 
in a special report to the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee last year. But as often hap- 
pens in the heat of argument, it ignores other 
figures which would detract from the point 
it undertakes to make. 

“What has it all accomplished?” the ads 
ask. 

To this AID replies: 

“Five billions were for the immediate hu- 
manitarian relief of tens of millions of peo- 
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ple in Europe and Japan who were without 
food, clothing, jobs and, often, homes after 
World War II. 

“Forty-four billions were invested in the 
economic recovery and military strengthen- 
ing of Western Europe and Japan—coun- 
tries which today join us in aiding develop- 
ment in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

“Sixteen billions were invested in military 
aid to build a defensive shield along the Sino- 
Soviet border in Asia, from Korea to Turkey. 

“Four and six-tenths billions were in- 
vested in military and economic ald to em- 
battled South Vietnam. 

AID’s rebuttal points out that the United 
States foreign aid program is not nearly as 
generous on a percentage basis today as it was 
immediately after World War II. 

“In 1949, when the Marshall Plan began, 
United States economic aid to the war rav- 
aged nations of Western Europe amounted 
to 2.78 per cent of the United States gross 
national product. In fiscal year 1969, United 
States economic aid will be about three-fifths 
of one per cent of the nation's gross national 
product.” 

Today, with American aid going to the less 
developed nations of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America, the United States is not “going it 
alone” as it did immediately after World 
War II. 

“Eighteen other free world countries now 
share the burden of aid with the United 
States, some of which give a larger share of 
their wealth as aid than we do,” AID points 
out. 

Today's economic aid program gives 
priority attention to helping the poorer 
countries solve the twin problems of low food 
production and rapidly growing population.” 

The ad invites the reader to scan the list of 
nations that have received American aid “and 
see how many dependable friends you can 
find.” 

To this AID replies: 

“The objective of these overseas loans and 
grants has never been to win ‘friends.’ Its 
purpose is to help create the conditions for 
peace. In the words of President Johnson: 

The dividends from that investment are 
lives saved and schools opened and hunger 
relieved, But they are more. The ultimate 
triumphs of foreign aid are victories of pre- 
vention. They are the shots that did not 
sound, the blood that did not spill, the 
treasure that did not have to be spent to 
stamp out spreading flames of violence. They 
are not victories of war—but over wars that 
did not start.” 

Of the 122.4 billions cited in the circular 
86.6 billions was for economic assistance and 
35.8 billions was for military aid. 

Of the economic aid 9.4 billions was 
import Bank loans aimed at providing capital 
for purchases in the United States and of 
this, 6.3 billions have been repaid. Also in- 
cluded is more than one billion dollars for 
the Peace Corps. 

The economic aid total also included 14.7 
billions under Public Law 480 and later Food 
for Peace programs. Almost all of this is sur- 
plus American farm commodities shipped 
abroad under various agreements and cir- 
cumstances, including sales for foreign cur- 
rencies and nearly one billion in dollar 
credits. 

The ad lists 9.4 billion dollars in gifts and 
loans to France from 1945-66. The AID report 
from which the 9.4 billion figure is taken con- 
tains additional details not used in the ad. 

For instance, it shows that 1.9 billions of 
the 9.4 billions was in loans and that prin- 
cipal and interest payments on these loans 
have amounted to 2.3 billion or 402 millions 
more than the original value of the loans. 

The remaining 7.4 billions to France was 
in the form of grants. Of this 4.2 billions 
was for military assistance. A substantial part 
of this was to assist the French in fighting 
the Viet Minh in Vietnam, a war that pre- 
ceded the current American effort in the 
same area. The bulk of the grants was to sup- 
port France in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
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ganization (NATO), the alliance the United 
States helped create after World War II to 
protect Western Europe from a Communist 
takeover. 

There was 3.2 billions in grants to France 
for economic assistance. Practically all of this 
was emergency assistance in the years follow- 
ing World War II. A total of 2.5 billions was 
given under the Marshall Plan, another half- 
billion under the Mutual Security Act from 
1953-57. 

Economic assistance loans to France in- 
clude 1.2 billions in Export-Import Bank 
loans. Principal and interest payments on 
these loans have amounted to 1.6 billions, or 
421 millions in excess of the loan values. 

In respect to the ad being reprinted, an- 
other case in point is Mexico. The ad lists 
gifts and loans to Mexico in the amount of 
1.07 billions, 1945-66. 

The ad neglects to point out that: 

Nearly 100 million dollars of this was in 
grants to help eradicate foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexican cattle so that it would not be 
transmitted across the border and infect 
herds in Texas and other Southwestern states. 

Nearly 800 million was in Export-Import 
Bank loans to generate capital for purchases 
in the United States and that principal and 
interest payments on these loans have 
amounted to 491 millions. 

More than 71 millions was accounted for 
by Food for Peace transactions including 
60 million dollars worth of surplus American 
farm commodities given to American volun- 
tary relief agencies and distributed to needy 
persons in Mexico at intervals since 1953. 

Of the overall total of 1.07 billions listed 
for Mexico, 899.7 millions was in loans and 
only 168.5 millions in grants. The grants in- 
cluded the funds to fight foot-and-mouth 
disease as well as some Food for Peace out- 
lays. 

Behind the total amounts listed in the 
Warner and Swasey ad for other countries are 
figures and explanations equally revealing to 
those for France and Mexico. 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal, May 21, 1968] 


Wuat WE Gave AND Got 


Mass circulation of an attack on American 
foreign aid through an advertisement 
headed, “No Wonder We're Broke,” led to 
some digging for facts by The Commercial 
Appeal’s Washington Bureau. 

What the advertisement suggested was 
that the United States has given away or 
“loaned” more than 122 billion dollars since 
World War II ended without winning de- 
pendable friends or accomplishing anything 
but a drain on the dollar. 

What we found, upon investigation, was 
another story. 

Item: Of the 122 billion dollars, 35.8 bil- 
lion was indeed loaned, and of that 35.8 
billion the United States had received more 
than 15 billion in repayments of principal 
and interest as of June 30, 1967. 

Item: Of the total, 35.8 billion went for 
military aid, most of it to complement 
America’s cold war effort to build the shields 
against communism in Western Europe, the 
Mediterranean and Asia. 

Item: Out of 86.6 billion in economic for- 
eign aid, 14.7 billion represented the use of 
America’s surplus farm products, much of 
which provides the United States with for- 
eign credits. 

Item: Economic aid also included 9.4 bil- 
lion dollars in Export-Import Bank loans. 
Of that sum, 6.3 billion has been repaid. 
Another billion went into the Peace Corps 
work. 

Humanitarianism motivated much of the 
aid to ravaged Western Europe and Japan 
after 1945, and there have been untold divi- 
dends, perhaps more evident during the 
1950s than in the 608. More recently Amer- 
ica has poured almost five billion dollars 
in military and economic aid into South 
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Vietnam, not counting our own military 
costs there. 

The attack on foreign aid is, in effect, one 
of those half-truths which are used to mis- 
lead the American public by partisan groups. 

The grants and loans in the table pub- 
lished are accurate, and come from the 
Agency for International Development. But 
they do not tell the whole story. 

Nor, we must add, does the rebuttal from 
AID. Obviously the foreign aid allocations 
of the past 23 years have not been entirely 
altruistic, and by no means a total “give- 
away.” America’s security has been en- 
hanced at a reasonable price, and much of 
the money loaned has been and is being re- 
paid 


However, AID has not spoken to the prob- 
lems of graft and waste which also have 
marked many parts of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. Food intended for starving citizens 
of India has often become fodder for rats. 
Miltiary dictatorships of minor nations have 
been shored up at the same time that our 
policy was to encourage democracy. Finally, 
in South Veitnam, where our presence is 
overwhelming, the stories of kickbacks and 
corruption in foreign aid funds are too nu- 
merous to ignore, 

Senator Abraham Ribicoff (D-Conn.), 
after a tour of the area last December, has 
urged a broad congressional investigation of 
aid programs in the Vietnam War zone. 

There are good reasons for the people and 
Congress to keep a watchful eye on current 
foreign aid projects. There is reason to ques- 
tion the sending of money out of this country 
when our gold balance is in jeopardy. 

But to indict the foreign aid program 
as its attackers have is to distort the truth 
and mislead the impressionable and casual 
reader. 


GEN. FRANK ROUSE 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, San An- 
tonio is and has long been a center of 
military activity. One of the key mili- 
tary installations there is Kelly Air Force 
Base, home of the San Antonio Air Mate- 
rial Area. SAAMA employs about 26,000 
civilians and an additional 4,000 military 
personnel. It is one of the key logistical 
depots for the Southeast Asia area; it 
is also one of the most efficient logistical 
depots in the Air Force. One reason that 
it is efficient and effective is because of 
the excellent command of Maj. Gen. 
Frank E. Rouse. General Rouse recently 
addressed an Air Force Association meet- 
ing in Del Rio, Tex., and his remarks I 
think will show the importance of the 
base he commands—and why his com- 
mand has been a particularly effective 
one: 

LOGISTICS AND PROCUREMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES Am FORCE 
(Speech by Maj. Gen. Frank E Rouse, 

SAAMA Commander, at AFA Convention 

in Del Rio, Tex., June 15, 1968) 

Members of the Air Force Association, it's 
a true pleasure to be in the Queen City of the 


Rio Grande, with so many friends—friends 
of the Air Force and friends of mine. 

I've been asked to speak today on the new- 
est development in military procurement— 
the role it plays in the Government’s priority 
program to hire and train the hard-core dis- 
advantaged. 

Jobs are an important part of a national 
response to a complex, many-faceted prob- 
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lem, a dilemma with no pat answers. Whether 
we like it or not, we face a crisis in brick 
and mortar and a crisis in human spirit 
decaying ghetto housing and deep-rooted 
feelings of discrimination. 

The situation has become the most divisive 
and costly problem our country has ever 
faced. A leading industrialist put a long- 
range price tag on rebuilding our slums, 
cleaning up air and water pollution, while 
hiring and training the disadvantaged. His 
estimate: one trillion or 1,000 billion dollars! 

No one is proposing we expend such an 
amount to rebuild our society; on the other 
hand, under-estimating the problem could 
be less than wise. 

The best brains in industry and govern- 
ment have been recruited by the President 
to work together on the problem. Federal 
spending for the disadvantaged in the last 
four years, fiscal 64 to 68, was $77.4 billion 
and the Budget Bureau estimates $27.7 bil- 
lion in FY 69. That’s $105 billion in five years. 

In one way or another, this problem will 
touch the lives of every one of us here to- 
day—as businessmen, as military men, as 
retired military men, or as fully ordained 
taxpayers. We've a long road to travel. 

But a journey of a thousand miles—be- 
gins with the first step. And the President 
says that first step is jobs for the disadvan- 
taged. He points out the most affluent nation 
in history, a nation whose gross national 
product hit $827 billion in the first quarter 
of 68, a new high, should be able to offer 
meaningful employment to every American 
who wants it. I might add a large portion of 
our task may well be to motivate many of 
these people to want the job—and to want 
to hold it. 

Events last summer and this, indicate jobs 
are a key consideration and failure to provide 
them can be equated roughly—“roughly” 
meaning violently—in death and dollars. 
Immediately after the assassination of Dr. 
King, rioting, looting, and burning flared up 
in over 100 American cities—total cost that 
first week: $45 million, 39 dead. 

While Army Regulars patrolled riot-torn 
Washintgon, a CBS newsman asked a Negro 
minister in the Watts area why Watts had 
kept its cool. His reply is worth considera- 
tion. He said: 

“A few years ago in Watts it was burn, 
baby, burn This summer it’s learn, baby, 
learn and earn, baby, earn! There's hope to- 
day in Watts”. 

This Los Angeles ghetto, scene of devas- 
tating disorder in '65, didn’t join looters in 
other cities who felt only one thing stood 
between them and a better life—a plate-glass 
window. 

General Ruegg, Air Force Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Systems and Logistics, spoke on the 
same subject recently in Dayton; he put it 
differently: 

“Many of the looters stood to gain more in 
material goods than they had to lose in self 
respect. As long as that situation exists, the 
danger of riots will be with us”. 

Many observers believe Watts kept the 
peace because industry and government 
stepped in immediately after the blow-up 
with projects to create meaningful employ- 
ment there. 

These same observers caution, however, 
against the glib generalization, the pat an- 
swer, the easy cure-all. Case in point: Wash- 
ington, D.C., long regarded as America’s most 
riot-proof city because of its low rate of 
Negro unemployment. 

If there is a common denominator to urban 
unrest, the President believes it is jobs, and 
the self-respect and human dignity they 
carry with them. Our experience at SAAMA 
supports this belief. 

Let me quote from a Presidential memo- 
randum of October 2, 1967. The President 
said, in part: 

“We are launching today a major test pro- 
gram to mobilize the resources of private 
industry and the Federal Government to 
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help find jobs and provide training for thou- 
sands of America’s hard-core unemployed. 

“The heart of this new effort is to reach 
the forgotten and the neglected—those citi- 
zens handicapped by poor health, hampered 
by inadequate education, hindered by years 
of discrimination, and by-passed by con- 
ventional training programs. 

“To succeed in this venture will take more 
than promises or good intentions. It will re- 
quire—on an unprecedented scale—the con- 
certed action and involvement of the private 
sector, working closely with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“Our purpose is not to hand out but to 
help up, to help provide every American the 
opportunity for a good job at a good wage. 
Our goal is to replace the waste and failure 
of unemployment with the productivity of 
meaningful work. 

“I have directed each department and 
agency of this Government to give top prior- 
ity to all phases of this important effort.” 

Signed: LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

In line with this, a number of responses 
are being drawn up by industry and govern- 
ment, in alliance, to accomplish the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

I'd like to tell you about one of these to 
illustrate the magnitude of effort. The De- 
partment of Labor recently sent requests for 
proposal to approximately 1,000 U.S. busi- 
ness firms, soliciting bids on contracts to 
hire and train the disadvantaged. 

A total of $350 million has been made 
available for this “job opportunities in the 
business sector (JOBS) program.” The tar- 
get: contracts with business across the Na- 
tion that will put 100,000 men and women 
o the job by this time next year and 500,000 
by June 1971. 

This program is headed up by Henry Ford 
II and his national alliance of businessmen, 
with no direct connection with Defense De- 
partment procurement. 

In San Antonio, Hull Youngblood heads 
the local alliance of businessmen. Hull, pres- 
ident of Southern Steel, shows how to suc- 
ceed in business without satisfying a single 
“user” of his product (he’s one of the biggest 
builders of jail systems in the country). 

With a goal of 600 jobs for the disadvan- 
taged, he’s obtained pledges for 800 from 
Alamo City businessmen. 

A deeply concerned man and a lay minis- 
ter, Hull says a man taught a useful trade 
is far more likely to stay out of trouble than 
an unskilled laborer. Inmates at Huntsville 
penitentiary who learn constructive work 
seldom become repeaters, he points out. 

Another concerned man is Mr. B. B. Saxon, 
who is just completing a $2.1 million SAAMA 
contract to overhaul aeronautical ground 
support equipment. For some time now, as 
a matter of company policy, he’s been hiring 
and training young Latin Americans from 
San Antonio’s depressed west side. Inciden- 
tally, Mr, Saxon does not ask the Air Force 
for reimbursement for this, nor any training 
money from the Labor Department. Re- 
cently, he said this: 

“The disadvantaged are this country’s last 
big labor reservoir. If we want skilled 
mechanics and technicians we're going to 
have to train them. Let’s not fool ourselves. 
If we don't, then we're playing musical 
chairs—hiring a skilled man away from a 
competitor who, in turn, will hire away one 
of yours tomorrow.” 

Joseph H. Allen, president of McGraw-Hill 
Publications, put it another way when he 
told businessmen hiring the disadvantaged 
makes sense—dollars anc cents in manage- 
ment’s long-range ledger. He stated: 

“If you ignore the crisis, slums could 
siphon off more and more of your profits. 
Slums are a luxury few cities can afford, and 
much of what they cost is paid by taxes on 
business. Deterioration of the cities speeds 
up the flight of middle- and upper-income 
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families (and some industries) to the sub- 
urbs. Result: Tax bases are reduced, retail 
sales slump, and an increasing share of the 
tax burden falls on business,” 

Today, employment is near a record high, 
75.1 million, and unemployment near an all- 
time low, 35% (3.1% for whites, 6.7% for 
Negroes). So where are the disadvantaged? 
The Labor Department identifies 70 Ameri- 
can cities, 58 rural counties and 19 Indian 
reservations where hard-core unemployment 
is concentrated. Oddly enough, a number of 
these depressed areas are located in cities 
where unemployment is negligible (1.5% 
to 2.9%) cities like Chicago, Atlanta and, 
as I said before, Washington, D.C. These 
sections are particularly sensitive because 
the disadvantaged see themselves stranded 
on hard, bare islands of poverty, surrounded 
by lush jobs and income for most other 
Americans. 

As for Texas—how many areas of concen- 
trated unemployment do we have in the 
State? The Labor Department cites five: Eagle 
Pass, Houston, San Antonio, Texarkana, and 
Waco, 

I'm sure you natives of Del Rio know your 
city, including all of Val Verde County, is 
classed as an area of persistent unemploy- 
ment. Nineteen other Texas cities and their 
counties are similarly classed as areas of 
substantial or persistent unemployment (by 
official definition, 6% or more and expected 
to hold for the next two months, or 6% or 
more and 50 to 100% above the national 
average for up to three years). 

As a matter of concern, all Texas border 
towns, except El Paso, are rated in one of 
these two categories. And because of this, 
these communities are entitled to varying de- 
grees of preference in military procurement. 
It’s a market worth close appraisal. 

If the name of the game is jobs (and it 
is) then, defense contracts put the most 
chips on the economic table. In fiscal year 
67, DOD contracts amounted to $40.6 bil- 
lion. Of this, Air Force contracts totaled 
$11.0 billion and SAAMA's, $621 million. Be- 
yond a doubt, military procurement is a pow- 
erful force in the President's program to 
create jobs for the unschooled, the unskilled, 
and the unmotivated. 

But before we talk further about jobs, 
let me make one thing clear. First and fore- 
most, we’re buying mission support, the most 
suitable we can procure on the American 
market, the hardware and services our mili- 
tary forces need. Under certain circum- 
stances, we can do this and meet important 
social and economic objectives in the na- 
tional interest. 

With this in mind, let’s take a look at three 
ways DOD defense contracts create jobs for 
the hard-core disadvantaged and for un- 
employed in labor surplus areas. 

They are: 

1. The labor surplus set-aside, in which we 
reserve part of a procurement for award to 
firms who will hire the disadvantaged. 

2. The direct award of a total procurement 
to the Small Business Administration, who, 
in turn, sub-contracts the work to a concern 
agreeing to hire a number of disadvantaged 
persons. 

3. A DOD-directed program by our major 
contractors to place subcontracts in labor 
surplus areas. 

Now—let’s take a closer look at these three 
approaches: 

First, the labor surplus set-aside. Under 
this device we look at a procurement to see: 
(1) if it can be divided into two or more 
economic production runs, and (2) if there 
are known sources in hard-core or labor sur- 
plus areas. 

If we meet these two primary conditions 
(and there are no extenuating circum- 
stances), we normally make a labor surplus 
set-aside—usually half of the procurement 
goes out in open competition and the other 
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half is reserved for award to a hard-core or 
labor surplus firm, at the same price as the 
open competition “buy”. 

In a strict order of preference, we'll go 
down the list and ask labor surplus firms to 
match the successful award price. 

This is the order of preference: 

1. A small business firm in or near an area 
of concentrated unemployment who has ob- 
tained Department of Labor certification of 
his plan to hire a proportionate percentage 
of the disadvantaged in performance of the 
contract. 

2. A large business in or near a hard-core 
area who'll do the same thing. 

3. A small business that'll perform a sig- 
nificant proportion of a contract (more than 
50% of the contract price) in a persistent 
labor surplus area. 

4. A large business who'll do the same 


5. A small business that'll perform a sig- 
nificant proportion of a contract (more than 
50% of the contract price) in a substantial 
labor surplus area. 

6. A large business who'll do the same 


7. A small business not in a labor surplus or 
hard-core section. 

It’s interesting to note a hard-core or labor 
surplus firm can get both portions of a 
procurement if it’s low on the open competi- 
tion quantity. In fact, we've just made an 
award under these circumstances. Cryogenic 
engineering company received a $487,400 
contract for 49 giant liquid oxygen storage 
tanks. As a small business near Denver's 
ghetto section, with a certified plan to hire 
the disadvantaged, this firm was low on the 
open quantity of 24 units. So, under the 
first order of preference, it qualified for the 
25 units that had been set-aside. Cryogenic 
engineering will put approximately 25 dis- 
advantaged people to work as a result of this 
contract award. 

This firm, like others who hire and train 
the disadvantaged, can be reimbursed by the 
Labor Department, up to $3500 per trainee; 
labor officials say this $3500 may be subject 
to readjustment, 

Incidentally, the labor surplus set-aside 
isn’t new—it’s been around for a number 
of years. Last December, however, it was re- 
vised to give top priority to concerns with 
certified plans to hire and train the dis- 
advantaged. 

Since December 67 the Air Force has ini- 
tiated 97 labor surplus set-asides with a 
reserved value of almost $20.0 million; of 
these, SAAMA initiated 76, with a reserved 
value of 64.4 million. USAF has awarded 17 
with a contract value of $4.5 million; of 
these, SAAMA has awarded 9 at $600,000. 

If initial results aren’t as broad as we'd 
like, I think it’s understandable, because of 
the change in ground rules at the first of the 
year. We're hoping the set-aside program 
accelerates now as buyers, contracting offi- 
cers—in fact, all of us—become more familiar 
with this modified procurement device. 

Now—let’s look at the second way military 
procurement dollars create ghetto jobs—DOD 
award of a contract directly to the small 
business administration. 

The authority to do this has been part of 
the Small Business act for a long time. But 
only recently—in fact, since the President 
announced his program to hire the disad- 
vantaged—has this authority been exercised. 
While the labor surplus set-aside is a rather 
cumbersome device, contract “take-over” by 
SBA is somewhat less so, 

Under this device, a DOD procurement 
agency awards a contract to SBA who, in 
turn, subcontracts the work to a firm with a 
certified plan to hire the disadvantaged. 

SBA has established criteria for the type 
of items it considers suitable for this kind 
of award: 
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1. The item must be non-sophisticated in 
nature. 

2. It should represent a continuing re- 
quirement so that additional contracts can 
be negotiated. 

3. There should be a relative shortage of 
suppliers for the item. 

According to Mr. R. C. Moot, SBA Adminis- 
trator, the object of a take-over award is 
twofold: (1) To employ the disadvantaged, 
and (2) to help develop minority-owned 
businesses. The latter is a new dimension in 
the President’s program. Often it means 
ownership of business in urban ghettos by 
resident citizens; at the same time, it means 
community pride and involvement resulting 
from economic accomplishment. These en- 
terprises export goods and services outside 
the hard-core areas, bringing income back 
for growth purposes. 

Currently, SAAMA is negotiating with SBA 
and its subcontractors for almost a million 
dollars worth of relatively simple hardware 
(the actual award figure is still in negotia- 
tion). SBA’s sub is a San Antonio small 
business owned, in partnership, by an indi- 
vidual of Latin-American extraction, Natu- 
rally, we're delighted since the contract will 
put some 30 disadvantaged to work, in addi- 
tion to the 23 already on board. Just as im- 
portant, this concern is known to us, through 
previous contracts, as a high-quality pro- 
ducer. 

Among contracts, let by DOD to SBA and 
now in production, are: 

1. Manufacture of 2.5 million sets of am- 
munition powder bags for the Army; the 
firm is in Chicago. 

2. Manufacture of 50,000 wood pallets for 
the defense supply agency; in this case, Fair- 
child Hiller assigned key executives to help 
Negro community leaders get a new enter- 
prise off the ground in Washington. 

3. Production of a year's requirement of 
bakery goods for Air Force basic trainees at 
Lackland, Here, SBA subbed a sizable por- 
tion of the contract to an existing producer 
and the remainder to a small Negro-owned 
bakery modernized with an SBA loan. 

Mr. Moot said his agency is currently con- 
sidering and negotiating a number of other 
take-over awards. 

Now to the third method in which military 
procurement creates jobs. This is a DOD- 
directed program by our major prime con- 
tractors to place subcontracts in labor sur- 
plus areas and sections of concentrated un- 
employment. 

Contracts exceeding $5,000 normally carry 
a clause requiring a contractor to use his best 
effort to place subcontracts in areas of sig- 
nificant unemployment. 

Contracts over $500,000 which in our judg- 
ment offer substantial subcontracting op- 
portunities, require the contractor to do the 
following: 

1, Establish and conduct a program to 
encourage labor surplus firms to compete for 
subcontracts. 

2. Designate a liaison officer to monitor 
company efforts in this field. 

3. Provide adequate and timely considera- 
tion of these concerns in all “make-or-buy” 
decisions. 

4. Assure these firms an equitable oppor- 
tunity to compete, by giving careful thought 
to solicitation, time for bid preparation, 
quantities, specifications, and delivery 
schedules. 

How does this work in practice? Let’s look 
at Lockheed at Marietta, Georgia, builder of 
the giant C-5 transport, for which SAAMA 
will be logistics manager. 

The big airplane maker is subcontract- 
ing a little over 50% of the $2.1 billion C-5 
program and a significant amount of this 
is being placed in labor surplus areas. 

For example, Lockheed is subbing the C—5 
power package unit to Rohr Aircraft in San 
Diego, classified as a persistent labor surplus 
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area. Over a three-year period, this will tally 
out at $50 million. 

In addition, the aviation giant has opened 
seven sub-assembly plants in depressed areas, 
places like Clarksburg, West Virginia; and 
Logan, Ohio. Right now, Lockheed is build- 
ing a similar facility in San Antonio. 

Multiplied across the board, this program 
conducted by our major primes is a tremen- 
dous economic force in areas where unem- 
ployment is a problem. 

These are the three methods in which DOD 
procurement dollars create jobs for the dis- 
advantaged and the unemployed in labor 
surplus areas. 

There’s a fourth, I might add, and for 
those businessmen who take this route the 
rewards are substantial, more meaningful 
perhaps because they do it on their own 
initiative. 

I’m speaking of businessmen in depressed 
areas who pull themselves up by their own 
bootstraps by aggressively bidding every pro- 
curement within their capability—whether 
it be labor surplus set-aside, small business 
set-aside, or open competition. 

These people, usually small businessmen, 
get on bidders’ lists throughout the Military 
Procurement System and then watch the 
Commerce Business Daily, a publication that 
briefs all DOD procurements over $10,000. 
When they see those in their field of interest, 
they call or wire the small business and 
contractor relations chief at the procurement 
activity and ask for bid sets airmail. Our 
man at SAAMA is Jot Neri, WA 5-6492. 

I'd like to tell you about the San An- 
tonio Bank official who became known as 
a real procurement insider by reading the 
Commerce Daily. 

His favorite story concerns the time he 
called a local Mexican food producer and 
asked the sales manager how he'd like to bid 
a million gallon cans of chili for the Army. 
He said the silence at the other end of the 
line was deafening. 

My point is this: the Commerce Business 
Daily, available at a nominal cost ($15 a year 
regular mail; $67 airmail), is an invaluable 
guide to the military marketplace. A road 
map, if you will, pointing the way to a busier 
business community. 

One firm who took this route is a little 40- 
man machine shop in San Antonio, Precision 
Manufacturing Company so far in fiscal year 
68 has won award of 150 USAF contracts 
valued at $900,000. 

I've spent some time now discussing how 
industry and government work together to 
create jobs for the disadvantaged and the 
unemployed. In line with this, Laurence M. 
Gould, president emeritus of Carlton College, 
wrote something I think particularly appro- 
priate. He said: 

“I don’t believe the greatest threat to our 
future is from bombs or missiles; I don’t 
think our civilization will die that way. I 
think it'll die when we no longer care 
19 or 21 civilizations died from within and 
not by conquest from without. when 
people ceased to care.” 

I thank God I live in a country that does 
care. Industry, government, church and civic 
leaders and just plain folks—all are working 
in concerted effort to alleviate poverty and 
eliminate discrimination. Today’s minorities 
can take heart from those who've gone be- 
fore them—the Jews, Italians, Irish and 
others who've joined the American main- 
stream by liberally mixing inspiration with 
perspiration. I submit the American Revolu- 
tion is still very much alive. 

I'd like to close with something I learned 
in World War II while stationed in Chikiang, 
China. It's an old Chinese curse and it goes 
like this: May your children live in interest- 
ing times.” 

As President Johnson says, these are times 
of turbulence and hope. Above all, they’re 
interesting times! 

Thank you! 
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WHY ARE VOICES HERE SILENT ON 
RED TERRORISM IN SAIGON? 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a very 
thoughtful editorial commentary on 
Communist terrorism against Saigon and 
the continuing aggression of the Com- 
munists in that war-ravaged land was 
written by Monsignor John M. Kelly, edi- 
tor of the New World, the official news- 
paper of the Catholic archdiocese of Chi- 
cago, appeared in its June 21 edition. 

Monsignor Kelly has, for a long time, 
been a very keen observer of the Viet- 
namese scene, and his editorial com- 
ments on current developments merit 
thoughtful evaluation. 

The editorial commentary follows: 


Way Are Voices HERE SILENT ON RED 
‘TERRORISM IN SAIGON? 


For many months prominent voices in this 
country were raised in loud cries to stop the 
bombing in North Vietnam as a prelude to 
ending the war. The bombing curtailment 
that was called for by President Johnson was 
expected by the owners of the voices to assure 
the Reds that we want peace. It was sup- 
posed, too, to evoke from them some recip- 
rocal restraint, such as the cessation of infil- 
tration and terrorist attacks upon civilians. 
What has been the result? It is just what we 
expected. True, there is some semblance of 
preliminary discussion to peace talks, but for 
the most part these have been made a mock- 
ery by North Vietnam, which refuses even to 
admit that it has any troops in the south. 
How peace talks can even begin with such 
bold and bland falsehood is most unexplain- 
able. How can we be expected to place any 
trust in such an adamant and hypocritical 
adversary is inconceivable. 

Far from showing any reciprocal restraint 
the communist north has stepped up its 
infiltration tremendously—by about 90,000 
known raiders. (How many more have es- 
caped detection is anyone’s guess.) During 
the Tet offensive and ever since, newer and 
heavier weapons have been employed in al- 
most constant bombardment and terrorist 
attacks upon every civilian area in the 
south, The constant attacks upon the Saigon 
populace fill the press. But where are the 
voices that cried for the U.S. slowdown? The 
eyes that wept bitter tears for the commu- 
nist north apparently cannot see the con- 
stant slaughter in the south. They have no 
tears for the thousands upon thousands of 
refugees driven from their homes by the on- 
slaughts of the communists from the north 
and the Viet Cong. 

We can well wonder what kind of re- 
action the United Nations will have to a re- 
cent plea from South Vietnamese leaders of 
religious, professional, labor and cultural 
groups. (See story on page one.) I am afraid 
they can expect but little sympathy—and, 
probably, no help. The cablegram of protest 
was signed by the presidents of the follow- 
ing non-governmental and non-political 
groups: the Confederation of Vietnamese 
Workers, the Saigon Association of Doctors, 
Pax Romana, the Ravada Buddhist associa- 
tion, the Hoa Hao Buddhist association, the 
national Catholic Action, and 10 Catholic 
parish priests of Saigon, four Catholic reli- 
gious superiors, and two student groups. 

The cable stated that “since May 5 ter- 
rorist commandos have been blindly and in- 
discriminately bombarding the city of Sai- 
gon with mortar fire and rockets. 

“On every occasion innocent civilians of 
all ages, women, children and sick persons 
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have been killed and wounded. Three mil- 
lion residents of Saigon are living in terror. 
Schools and hospitals have been hit where 
there was no possibility of a military objec- 
tive being touched.” 

So far we know of no specific response to 
this cable that has been given by U Thant, 
who keeps calling for a total cessation of 
bombing. Mr, Thant, and those in this coun- 
try who share his feelings, would apparently 
further tie the hands of American and South 
Vietnamese forces and their few allies and 
leave the civilian population of the south at 
the mercy of the communists. The bombing 
of military targets near Hanoi was to them 
a horrible and destructive outrage. The sys- 
tematic terrorizing and destruction of Saigon 
and other southern cities and their civilian 
populations doesn’t seem to move them a bit. 

And what are we doing about it? Our 
fighting men are giving everything with 
great courage, as are the South Vietnamese. 
Everything, that is, that they are permitted 
to give in the wierd conduct of this war. 
More and more Americans seem to be hoping 
that the war will just disappear. They seem 
to be closing their eyes to the evils wrought 
by the communist Viet Cong and their su- 
periors and allies from the north. Many re- 
fuse to see any connection between this war 
and the constant harassment by communists 
in other parts of the free world. With Russia 
supplying helicopters and countless other 
weapons for the destruction of South Viet- 
nam and our own fighting men, we try to 
make treaties with the Russians, We seem, 
too, to be ignoring the Pueblo incident and 
the Americans still held captive by commu- 
nists North Korea. Now communist East Ber- 
lin renews its harassment of free Germany. 
And yet there are those who tell us that 
there is no international communist 
conspiracy. 

If, in the middle of our own growing na- 
tional confusion, we weaken in our resolve 
to secure true peace and freedom for South 
Vietnam, we may be bidding farewell to the 
rest of the free world. The day may soon 
come when we will be badly in need of allies 
for our own protection. If we fail those we 
have now, there will be none left. 

When President Johnson unilaterally cur- 
tailed the bombing, he warned the enemy 
that we would not permit the enemy to take 
over the south. They in turn have planned 
to do just that and are bending every cruel 
effort to do so. We should pray fervently that 
he still means what he said. 

J. M. KELLY. 


REVENUE-EXPENDITURE CONTROL 
ACT, H.R, 15414 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, from 
various quarters there has come the as- 
sertion that a vote against the tax sur- 
charge was equivalent to fiscal irrespon- 
sibility. I voted against the tax sur- 
charge. I have no apology to make. Fur- 
thermore, I reject completely the charge 
of fiscal irresponsibility. On the contrary, 
I believe that those who recommended 
this increase—in the form it was sub- 
mitted to us for a vote—have been ir- 
responsible, if not to the budget then to 
the Nation. 

The proposal was irresponsible be- 
cause it was submitted to Congress in 
the form of blackmail. We were not per- 
mitted to vote for an increase unless we 


also voted a $6 billion budget cut. How 
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that cut was to be made was not speci- 
fied, but the implication was clear that 
it would come from the Great Society 
programs established to help the less for- 
tunate members of our social system. In 
brief, Congress was blackmailed into re- 
ducing the funds of the poor in order to 
obtain a tax increase, though this in- 
crease should very well have been sub- 
mitted to us on its merits, not in conjunc- 
tion with a totally unrelated proposal. I 
was willing to consider a tax increase on 
its merits; I refused to be bullied into 
cutting social programs. Those who sub- 
mitted the package deal to us, Mr. 
Speaker, were irresponsible. I voted 
against the package both as a matter of 
principle and for practical reasons. I will 
not vote to cut our social programs which 
are already too skimpy for the goals we 
must attain. 

Furthermore, the package proposal 
was irresponsible because it made no ef- 
fort to correct the inequities that already 
exist in our tax system. I see no excuse 
for not closing tax loopholes. We know 
what those loopholes are. We have had 
ample opportunity in the past to study 
them, The President’s request for the 
surcharge has been before the Committee 
on Ways and Means for almost a year, 
time enough to include tax reform. But 
we were given no chance to vote for re- 
form. Our vote was designed to perpet- 
uate present inequities. I would not 
sanction a proposal to enshrine the in- 
equalities of our taxing system, a system 
which in so many instances simply makes 
the rich richer. I would not vote for such 
an irresponsible measure. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand that our 
economy needs some bulwark to sustain 
it. I do not believe that the poor and 
the salaried classes, by themselves, 
should be asked to build that bulwark. 
Too little was asked of the rich in this 
surcharge bill. I could not vote for such 
a bill and will not in the future, 


OPPOSITION TO GUN-CONTROL 
LEGISLATION 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not checked all of the latest gun-control 
bills as yet, but I fully expect to find that 
at least one of them will outlaw private 
ownership of gas pipe and rubberbands. 
After all, any criminal can make a gun 
with these materials in a relatively short 
time. 

Since Congress seems determined to 
create an issue rather than solve a prob- 
lem, gas pipe and rubberbands will not 
be subjected to Federal regulation. But 
firearms may, and the prospect of it dis- 
turbs the people of Idaho. 

Senator Kennedy’s assassination is 
viewed by most Idahoans for what it 
was—a tragic, senseless act perpetrated 
by an unbalanced mind. But they refuse 
to accept a share in the blame for his 
death that certain commentators and 
pseudointellectuals would thrust upon 
them. Nor are they ready to pay the 
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penalty for his death that self-serving 
politicians now demand. 

Why does the President seek a symbol 
instead of a solution? 

Since coming to Congress, I have re- 
ceived thousands of letters, telegrams, 
and petitions opposing gun-control leg- 
islation. At the same time, I have re- 
ceived about a dozen supporting it. At the 
close of my remarks I will insert a few 
of these communications as representa- 
tive of those which have come into my 
office in the past 2 weeks. 

These letters clearly indicate that the 
people of Idaho condemn the violence 
and lawlessness which struck down Sen- 
ator Kennedy. But they also show that 
these same individuals do not equate the 
hysteria that has followed the Senator’s 
slaying with the need for firearms legis- 
lation. Despite what the Washington 
Post would have you believe, they are 
not “kooks” but rather responsible 
American citizens. 

The letters follow: 

June 6, 1968. 


Congressman JAMES MCCLURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: * Jim, it makes about as 
much sense for congress to pass gun con- 
trol legislation in the passion of the moment 
as it would for congress to declare war on 
Jordan because the apparent assassin of 
Senator Kennedy was a Jordanian National. 
While one man with a gun did this worst of 
all possible things, there are one hell of a 
bunch of us that have never done anything 
worse than bust a hen pheasant and we 
don't intend to do anything any worse than 
that. Yet all the proposed laws get at guys 
like me. 

I am quite hopeful that our leaders will 
wait until the heat is off before they act 
on anything 

Well, I hope you are not sick and tired 
of being sick and tired. Meanwhile maybe 
I better go up to your house and bury a 
couple of your guns before the “feds” get 
here to gather them up. Best regards. 

LAURENCE K. MONROE. 

PAYETTE, IDAHO. 

JUNE 7, 1968. 
Representative JAMES MCCLURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MCCLURE: Now that 
a new tragedy has befallen the history of the 
United States, the men with their own 
shallow answers will bombard our ears and 
eyes with the reasons as they see them. 

There is again to be an overload of accusa- 
tions toward how far we have fallen into 
the depths of complete chaos. But, are 
the American people guilty of these crimes 
or are we the brunt and excuse of it? 

A President of the United States was shot 
and killed by a degenerate man, without a 
country, who in search for idealism trav- 
eled to a country completely opposed to 
our ideals, but was welcomed back without 
fanfare, assuming the error of his ways 
were now behind him, as the prodigal son 
returned after his lesson was well learned. 
This lesson was not to our benefit. 

After the assassination the American peo- 
ple were lectured as to what to be in the 
future, to be as people in the rest of the 
world expected us not to be. 

Naturally the only practical solution, we 
are told, is to disarm the man at home 
watching the events on television, wincing 
and feeling his own pain. 

As the people listen to their future being 
plotted, being made to feel they are the 
criminals, we hear the bigots tell of our vio- 
lence, we see advocates of hate blossom into 
full-time hate preachers, lauded in their 
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filth. We hear the highest court in the land 
tell us that God is now obsolete, as in 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights, in our 
superficial society. We see the guilty walk 
away from justice because they hold some 
immunity to the law that we do not under- 
stand. We are told contradiction upon con- 
tradiction as our news unfolds, we are 
pressed with filth by the press because ofa 
story, no matter how biased or unwanted, is 
still a story with the right treatment, We reel 
in our guilt made to feel we are the scum of 
the earth. We see the lazy and loud have 
more rights than they want to earn, 

Now a new killing has come to pass, be- 
cause of extremism. We will be pressed to 
fee] guilt again. I know of no one person that 
condones this killing, but yet, we will again 
take our whipping as if we are the killers 
and rive in our violence. 

They are right, we are violent. We have 
been fed a steady diet of violence, hate, big- 
otry, as though these are the only elements 
that we are worthy of receiving. We are sick— 
oh yes, we are sick—sick of the matter we 
constantly receive—sick of bigots—sick of 
the unwashed immature filling our lives— 
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generations of bums that live to prop- 
agate. 
Take all the guns away from everyone. We 

w that this will cure nothing, But, look 
at the votes and the feeling of power the 
virus of our sickness can assemble. 

Look at the unlimited amount of preach- 
ing, in the name of humanity that will be 
now that a person from another land 
has again come and perpetrated a crime that 
we be held guilty for. 

Wurm O. WEISS. 
In 


BOISE, IDAHO, 
June 6, 1968. 
Hon. JAMES MCOLURE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN MCCLURE: The tragedy 


to being a national disaster, dividing 
country by attitude as to the appropriate 
reaction. Senator McCarthy and others claim 
the incident reflects a kind of national sick- 
ness” in the atmosphere of which violent acts 
of individuals are precipitated by mass atten- 
tion to the violence of Vietnam and domestic 
discord. 

My feeling is that the fatal phenomenon 
encountered by Senator Kennedy was a 
psychological, rather than sociological one. 
The individual involved was not motivated 
by any violent trend in America; rather, his 
reasons for the act were highly personal ones, 
directed as much against the rest of us as 
against his victim. 

Congress and the Administration would do 
well to begin figuring ways to effectively pro- 
tect our leaders, A man simply cannot be 
forced to fear for his life because of his 
stands on the multitude of issues which face 
any principled leader. 

The proposed gun control laws are symbolic 
of our overreaction to shocking employment 
of weapons. I don’t believe they will do any 
good; but if some way can be found to make 
obtaining guns more difficult for unstable 
persons, I could support such legislation. 
This would include eliminating mall order 
sales of guns. I do not, however, want to see 
laws passed which will deprive law-abiding 
citizens of their right to “keep and bear 
arms” while psychotics, anarchists and crim- 
inals continue to arm themselves via black 
market channels, * * * 

Please give your most careful attention to 
this matter; I believe it is of utmost impor- 
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JUNE 7, 1968. 
Hon. James MCCLURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Please weigh carefully the present ar- 
guments being presented for more stringent 
legislation on gun control. 

Without question, and in view of Senator 
Kennedy’s shameful and tragic assassination, 
all decent Americans would ike to correct 
the conditions which have made such events 
possible; at the same time, I believe many 
good Americans view the problem differently 
and much deeper than the TV and radio 
news “experts” or the proponents of this 
tentative legislation. 

In my opinion, some of the underlying rea- 
sons why such assassinations occur are: 

1. The attitude and decisions of our Su- 
preme Court which have made criminal 
prosecution much more difficult. 

2. Nation-wide TV coverage showing peo- 
ple looting and burning business establish- 
ments while police stand with folded arms, 
wa 

3. The present National Welfare and Civil 
Rights programs seem to have given many 
people of smaller economic means the atti- 
tude that they are entitled to many economic 
benefits without the directly related personal 
efforts and responsibilities. 

4. The penalties for crime are not severe 
enough. This, coupled with legal barriers to 
prosecution, has mired down the courts and 
law enforcement agencies. 

In addition to this, the people who would 
comply with gun control laws are probably 
not the same ones committing the crimes. 
Why would a person intent on murder or 
armed robbery be concerned with registering 
a gun? 

I respectfully request that you consider re- 
form in some of the areas creating these con- 
ditions rather than attempting the almost 
impossible task of controlling and registering 
millions of flrearms. 

Very truly yours, 
E. JACKSON. 


Boise, IDAHO. 
June 5, 1968. 
man Janus McCCLURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We join with the rest of the coun- 
try in our sorrow over the shooting of Senator 
Kennedy. There is no explanation or excuse. 
It is a symbol of the Godless atmosphere 
that has increasingly permeated our country 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. 

There is another, and more important, 
reason for this letter, however. Using this 
incident, unthinking people are trying to 
force through unrealistic gun control legis- 
lation. We are only two voices but we pray 
we will be heard. There is no way to legis- 
late guns out of the hands of people who 
want them for the wrong purpose. Gun con- 
trol legislation would play into the hands of 
those who would destroy our country. The 
Nazis took over in Norway in one day with- 
out a shot. Their agents had “regis- 
tered” all guns during the preceding months 
and the soldiers simply collected them 
quietly. 

Because we too haye a deep love for our 
country we plead with you to do your best 
to block any “panic” legislation that might 
come before the Jongress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
C.L. BALDING, 
BEVERLY K. BALDING. 
EMMETT, IDAHO, 
June 6, 1968. 
Congressman James A, MCCLURE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN McCiure: Are the 
many going to now be punished for the mis- 
take of a few? Those who want to disarm us 
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are going to have a field day now crying for 
gun legislation. When we register our guns, 
it will then be only a short time until they 
will be taken away from us. Let another 
thing happen like the assassination of Sen- 
ator Kennedy and we will be disarmed. That 
is the people who do not have guns for crim- 
inal intent. The criminal will be the only 
one with a gun. How are we going to prevent 
them from making them or smuggling them 
in from other countries which they are now 
doing? 

Since the Supreme Court has tied the hands 
of the law officials and given all the advan- 
tages to the criminal crime has increased and 
it is not the fault of the people as the Pres- 
ident said. We don't need more laws we need 
to enforce the ones we have. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LOLA FISHER, 
JUNE 6, 1968. 
James A. MCCLURE, 
Representative of Idaho, House of Represent- 
atives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: * * am sure that many 
members of Congress may become panicked 
into passing unwise fire-arm legislation. I am 
sure that you will continue to see things 
as they are and not be influenced by those 
who are lobbying for fire-arm control, 

Very truly yours, 
LLOYD CHRISTENSEN. 
Even, IDAHO, June 6, 1968. 
Hon. James MCCLURE: 

„» Sirhan Sirhan deserves punishment 
but so do the rioters, looters, police killers, 
Pentagon destroyers and all who act in such 
capacities with the sanction of our Govern- 
ment. How can we expect the sick minds to 
act? If the Supreme Court will protect the 
guilty why would it seem risky to a sick mind 
to carry out such plans? It will be such peo- 
ple as this who will still have access to guns 
while decent tax paying citizens have the 
right of ownership removed. Are there truly 
any men in the Senate or elsewhere in Gov- 
ernment who are so stupid they feel the gun 
control bill, if passed, will eliminate assas- 
sinations? Those of us who will prove to be 
law abiding and register our arms are not 
the ones who use them illegally anyway. We 
just resent more controls being bound upon 
us. Do any of those who are for passage of 
the bill feel confident that they will remove 
arms from criminals by the passage? * * * 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Rice. 
Borse, IDAHO, 
June 7, 1968. 
James A. McCLure, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCuure: As you know, President 
Johnson is trying to push that so-called gun 
law through the Congress. I wish he would 
look at it at another angle. If the laws of this 
country take the guns away from us, we will 
be worse off than we are now. I am a police 
officer and work for the city of Boise. Men 
that are released from prison and put on 
probation, are not allowed to carry gums. 
However numerous times these men or some 
of them are picked up for a violation and at 
times a concealed weapon is found on their 
person. Many times you do not know they 
are a gun unless you search them. 
First they will make all the people register 
their guns. The criminal elements of this 
country is not going to register their guns be- 
cause they are not afraid to break the law 
and they do not want the law to know they 
have guns. Then crime rate will rise and then 
a law will be made that no one will be 
allowed to have guns. All the people who 
obey the law will turn in their guns. Then 
the criminal element will conceal their weap- 
ons so the Jaw will not find them. Then when 
they need them they will have them. If the 
country unarms the good men of the coun- 
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try, then we are in trouble. Please assist us 
in keeping our arms. * * * 
Thank you very much. 
Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL L. STEINER. 


JUNE 14, 1968. 
Hon. JIM Mecrunx. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE JIM McCture: President John- 
son told a commission he hoped it would un- 
cover the causes of disrespect for law and 
and order. 

In the last couple of days we all have been 
blamed for crimes whether committed by an 
individual or a group. We hear America is 
sick, we hear we are deteriorating from with- 
in, we hear a lot about gun control. 

Our trouble today doesn’t need a commis- 
sion appointed by the Federal Government to 
tell what is wrong. No one obeys the laws be- 
cause no one enforces them. And why should 
a police officer enforce them? The way our 
courts are run today, sharp attorneys can 
find loopholes in even the best laws. A 
criminal’s chances or a law breaker’s chances 
of even reprimand are very slim. May I cite 
the city of Lewiston where nine shoplifters 
were caught, picked up, and all cases sus- 
pended. * * Where a youngster in this 
area was instrumental in causing a person’s 
death through just plain driving negligence 
and all he got was a $100.00 fine. Where 
Cassius Clay and Rap Brown are still running 
loose and free. Had I been involved in 
similar incidents as the last two persons 
named, I'd be in jail by now. Where we spend 
money to build shanties in our nation’s 
capital and I suppose replant the area at tax 
payers cost, is not only unjust but breeds 
contempt in many who try to obey laws. 

Jim, this is where people get their dis- 
respect for the law. You could read about it 
in the papers just about everyday. 

When people know that they can loot and 
rob and yes, even kill and get away with it, 
I think we are asking for whatever we get. 
If the government enacts rigid gun control or 
take guns away I believe this is only one 
more way that the government is creeping 
into controling our lives. I am not a gun 
owner. I don’t plan on being one but I am 
against the ever threatening control the gov- 
ernment is getting on us. I urge you to vote 
against this legislation any time when many 
are using the circumstances of the time to 
cloud decisions, 

When the government decides that laws 
must be enforced, whether or not they cost 
a few votes, and when laws are enforced vith 
ethical justice instead of some highly paid 
attorney putting items out of balance, we 
will have a more law abiding country. 

Kindest regards, 
Dick VAIL. 

Moscow, IDAHO. 

Nampa, IDAHO, 
June 10, 1968. 
Hon, Senator JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Here is a grass roots expression 
on your proposal and pending bill for gun 
control legislation which you stated on TV 
you plan to introduce this week. I am op- 
posed to gun control legislation that would 
require permits and licensing for guns. 

I am not an N.R.A. member; I have not 
been mislead by propaganda; I am a sports- 
man—not a gun hunter but an archer; I 
have arrived at my decision on gun control 
by my own personal thinking and through no 
blind following of any organization. 

Without completely disarming the Ameri- 
can public, I think such legislation would be 
ineffective. And disarming the American 
public is far too big a price to pay. Such 
action would have much more profound ef- 
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fects on our society than individual crime 
control. There would be repercussions in all 
levels of government and it would be a seri- 
ous threat to the very freedom on which 
our nation is founded. You spoke of police 
department licensing and permitting of the 
possession of guns, allowing authorized per- 
sonnel to have guns as well as the people who 
want guns for the protection of their homes. 
But we all have homes, the criminally intent 
as well as the rest of us, and thus it would 
be left to the decision of the administration 
as to whether we were allowed a gun or not. 
And think of the administrative costs of 
such a program—you know who pays for 
that. 

We all know how prohibition worked—only 
the scrupulously law-abiding citizens went 
without liquor. And there are plenty of 
substitutes for guns that the murderously 
intent can obtain. 

You remarked on T.V. that you did not 
see how we could go back to “Politics as 
usual”. But what kind of politics would you 
expect us to use? Surely, in the heat of 
emotion is not the time to rush through leg- 
islation that we will later regret. I will cer- 
tainly expect you to go back to politics as 
usual. The death of Robert F. Kennedy, 
candidate for president of the United States, 
was a sorrowful affair, as would be the death 
of any such candidate, and we should learn 
from it, but we are pretty unstable if such an 
occurrence is allowed to upset our world, or 
influence us to take hasty steps based on 
emotional depression. 

Yours very truly, 
Burton W. REEVES. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL CLARK SHOWS 
FIRMNESS BUT FAIRNESS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Attor- 
ney General Ramsey Clark, coordinating 
Government actions connected with the 
Poor People’s Campaign and Resurrec- 
tion City, has demonstrated the capacity 
to act with fairness and firmness. Thanks 
to Mr. Clark’s ability to keep his cool, 
under sometimes difficult circumstances, 
the Washington Campaign and Resur- 
rection City have come to a peaceful con- 
clusion. 

What could have been a violent con- 
frontation turned out to be a dignified 
and nonviolent event. Feelings and atti- 
tudes on both sides today will make it 
possible for all parties to work together 
in the future toward the agreed-upon 
goal of assuring full participation in 
American life by all the people in the 
country. 

Other officials who made major con- 
tributions to the calm climate in which 
the Campaign ended yesterday were: 
Chief Layton of the District of Columbia 
Police Department, District of Columbia 
Public Safety Director Murphy, Mr. Nash 
Castro, regional director of the National 
Park Service, Inspector Beye of the Park 
Police, and many others. 

Looking back now, it is clear that the 
Campaign demonstrated, for all the 
world to see, that in our democratic so- 
ciety it is possible for groups of people 
to air their grievances in the Nation’s 
Capital in a peaceful and effective man- 
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ner. We should all regard the events of 
the past few weeks as a sign of the 
strength of democracy in America and 
as proof of the viability of our social in- 
stitutions. 


A COMMUNIST ATROCITY: THE 
TRAGEDY OF NEWCOMB MOTT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Newcomb 
Mott was a young American who, while 
in Norway, happened to wander across 
the border into Soviet Russia. He was 
murdered by the Soviet Secret Police. 
Why? 

Perhaps the little told account is best 
set forth in the recent book, “Incident at 
Boris Gleb: The Tragedy of Newcomb 
Mott.” 

I place a book review by Mr. Edward 
J. Sloane from the Manchester Union 
Leader at this point in my remarks: 
AMERICAN TRAGEDY: Newcoms Mort, MARTYR 

(By Edward J. Sloane) 

Sometimes the reading of a book is an all- 
enveloping experience. One is drawn into a 
hall of mirrors, a terrible place of echoing 
images and glassy eyes. One struggles to 
emerge into the world of light from the evil 
dream. Such a book is an event from which 
one never recovers, and one continues to be 
haunted by its echoes. Such a book is In- 
cident at Boris Gleb The Tragedy of New- 
comb Mott“ by De Witt S. Copp, publisher: 
Doubleday, March 1968. Get it, even if you 
have to buy it. Read it slowly. You'll take a 
trip. You'll never recover. 

Newcomb Mott was a young American from 
our real“ world, (home: Sheffield, Mass. Col- 
lege: Antioch, 1960. Job: College textbook 
salesman. Status in September 1965: On an 
interesting vacation in northern Norway.) 

On the morning of Saturday, Sept. 4, 
1965, Newcomb Mott took a walk from the 
small Norwegian town in which he was stay- 
ing for a few days, wandered accidently 
across the border into Russia, and never re- 
turned to our world again. He was entrapped 
by a robot in a hall of mirrors and murdered. 
The robot was the KGB, or, Soviet Secret 
Police, who had a job to do, and he was the 
“accident.” The hall of mirrors was the Rus- 
sian civil law. 

Newcomb Mott was an American Tragedy 
of our times because he was one of those fine, 
sensitive, honest fellows (like the President 
of a famous University in New York City) 
who believe IT does not exist, that IT can- 
not happen to THEM. He was probably (the 
book indicates) smiling and shrugging his 
shoulders to the very end, saying: “Oh, come 
off it—it can't be so.” But it was and is so. 
He was entrapped in a “reverse society“ of 
mirrors, where guilt is determined by policy. 

Newcomb Mott, American tourist, wan- 
dered into a nondescript Russian village on 
the border of northern Norway named Boris 
Gleb, a hopped-up KGB trap to pick up 
patsies, when necessary. The little people, 
the Intourist group, which is a KGB front, 
had to call their KGB bosses in Murmansk, 
who had to call their bosses in Moscow. The 
Boris Gleb people, who peddle cheap Vodka 
most of the time to Norwegians on their 
motor scooters, had picked up an American 
tourist who had stumbled into this place by 
mistake. He could be traded for a professional 
Russian spy named Ivanov being held at the 
time in the U.S. for passing information to 
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the Russian embassy in W m on the 
control system of the American Strategic Air 
Command. 

A charge was therefore brought against 
Mott. He was convicted of the crime of ille- 
gally crossing the USSR border at Boris Gleb, 
and sentenced to 114 years hard labor by a 
regional court at Mermansk, USSR. The main 
characteristic of the trial was that the ACT 
of crossing the border, once established, was 
sufficient to convict him. The intent of New- 
comb Mott was irrelevant. He was guilty and 
innocence (lack of intent) was impossible to 
prove. Stacked. The State Department refused 
to trade Ivanov for Mott. 

On his way to a Siberian prison camp on 
Jan. 20, 1966, Newcomb Mott died, probably 
at the hands of Russian criminals on the 
train, It looks like a tragic goof. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder are one of 
the tragic mysteries of our time. “Suicide” 
is the Washington Star's answer. (See 
Gwertzman, “Interpretive Report, The Case 
for Consular Pact,” Jan. 27, 1967). The US. 
Embassy in Moscow on April 25, 1966, de- 
livered its final note on the case: “impossible 
to arrive at ... the means by which his 
death came about.” 

In this time of the phony “detente,” the 
Mott case is must reading” for you, gentle 
reader. Try it, it’s a real trip (armchair) into 
the terror. 


ELMER BERNSTEIN APPOINTED 
MUSIC DIRECTOR OF SAN FER- 
NANDO VALLEY SYMPHONY ASSO- 
CIATION 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note the appointment of Mr. 
Elmer Bernstein as music director of the 
San Fernando Valley Symphony Associa- 
tion—an event which promises a rich new 
chapter in the cultural life of the San 
Fernando Valley and the city of Los 
Angeles. 

Elmer Bernstein is one of Hollywood’s 
most successful and productive com- 
poser-conductors. Once a concert pianist, 
he has more recently devoted his diverse 
talents to the composition of original 
music for more than 70 films—including 
dramas, comedies, and western epics. His 
scores for “The Man With the Golden 
Arm” and “The Ten Commandments” 
established him as one of the motion 
picture industry’s most original and 
capable talents, while more recently he 
has written the musical scores for such 
well-known films as “To Kill a Mocking- 
bird,” “Hawaii,” “Thoroughly Modern 
Millie.” 

Elmer Bernstein has received many 
honors, including eight Academy Award 
nominations, television’s Emmy Award, 
two Golden Globes, and citations from 
civic groups throughout the country. He 
is the third person in the 52-year history 
of the Walden School of New York to 
receive that institution’s Outstanding 
Alumnus Award. 

Elmer Bernstein is a past-president of 
the Young Musicians Foundation, a non- 
profit organization which provides 
talented young American artists with 
scholarship funds and professional en- 
couragement; and as vice president of 
the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, he plays an active role in the 
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professional life of the Hollywood com- 
munity. 

I am greatly pleased to know of Mr. 
Bernstein’s new position with the San 
Fernando Valley Symphony Association; 
I know that his abilities and efforts will 
continue to be of postive benefit to the 
world in general, and to the San Fer- 
nando Valley in particular. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
June 24, 1968, I introduced legislation in 
the House of Representatives designed 
to provide for the registration of fire- 
arms and the licensing of those who 
possess them. 

The need for some form of tough gun 
control legislation is indisputable. Yes- 
terday, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion released new figures in their uni- 
form crime reports series which showed 
that armed robbery in the Nation rose 
26 percent between the first 3 months of 
1967 and the first 3 months of this year. 
Aggravated assault with firearms in- 
creased 23 percent. The increase of 
serious crimes committed with firearms 
rose faster than the increase in serious 
crimes. 

Each year in America, firearms are 
used in more than 6,500 murders, in more 
than 10,000 suicides, and in 2,600 acci- 
dental deaths. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury some 750,000 Americans have died 
at home from firearms—more than have 
been killed in all the wars we have 
fought. In addition, each year they are 
used in 44,000 serious assaults, 50,000 
robberies, and result in 100,000 nonfatal 
injuries. 

It is interesting to note that in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the percentage of homicides 
caused by firearms was 53 percent in 
1951; in 1966 that percentage increased 
to 67 percent. Since June 1875, 79 Cleve- 
land police officers have died in the line 
of duty—53 from homicidal violence, of 
which no less than 50 were shot to death. 
Lax gun control is a factor in this 
slaughter. The Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has said: 

The easy accessibility of firearms is a sig- 
nificant factor in murders committed in the 
United States today. 


Countries with stronger gun controls 
have a much lower level of violence. Fire- 
arms were used in 30 murders in England, 
99 in Canada, 68 in West Germany, and 
37 in Japan. This control over guns 
lowers the whole level of violence. The 
homicide rate in England is one-eighth 
the level in the United States. In the 
United States, the State of New York has 
had dramatic success with gun control. 
Her Sullivan law is the most stringent 
gun control law in the Nation and as a 
result her homicide rate is the lowest in 
the Nation. 

The legislation which I have introduced 
will not take away any guns from law- 
abiding citizens. It will help protect every 
law-abiding citizen from the immature, 
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the criminal, and the insane elements of 
our society who may misuse a gun. 

The bill covers any weapon which may 
expell a projectile by the action of an 
explosive. 

The bill requires the registration of all 
such firearms imported into the United 
States as well as domestically owned 
weapons. In addition, transfers of fire- 
arms must be registered within 5 days of 
the transfer. Losses or thefts of firearms 
must be reported within 30 days. 

As a result of the registration, within 
1 year of the effective date of the act, 
possessors of firearms and ammunition 
must have a license. 

There are limitations on who can re- 
ceive licenses. No license will be given 
to anyone younger than 18. No one con- 
victed or indicted for a felony may re- 
ceive a license. No one who is convicted 
of any misdemeanor involving actual or 
attempted physical harm to himself or 
another is eligible to receive a license. 
Alcoholics, those addicted to narcotics, 
and the mentally incompetent may not 
be issued licenses. Aliens, also, are pro- 
hibited from obtaining licenses and thus 
owning firearms. 

If a person who has a license falls into 
one of these categories, he must return 
his license and his firearm. Failure to 
comply with the act can result in fines 
up to $10,000 or even 10 years in jail. 

Any State may preempt this act by 
instituting a tougher gun control statute. 

I am hopeful that this legislation will 
be passed. Progress toward keeping fire- 
arms out of the hands of criminal ele- 
ments has already been made by the pas- 
sage of the Crime Control Act of 1968, 
which covered, generally, the sale of 
short guns through the mails. Legisla- 
tion is presently being considered before 
the Congress which would provide regu- 
lation of the sale of long guns in inter- 
state mails. This legislation is also need- 
ed immediately. Hearings were held in 
1965 before the Committee on Ways and 
Means, of which I am a member, on the 
Firearms Act. At that time, it was 
brought out that a Chicago police study 
of the records of 4,067 persons who pur- 
chased guns from three mail-order firms 
turned up the fact that 948 or nearly 25 
percent of them had arrest records. The 
legislation being considered would pre- 
vent the easy arming of the criminal 
element. 

As a judge in the Cleveland area for 
over 7 years, I had a first-hand experi- 
ence with the gun problem. On many 
occasions, a gun abandoned at the scene 
of a crime was returned to its owner as 
lawful property. Registration and licens- 
ing would not abolish gun violence but 
it would establish responsibility. An un- 
registered weapon could be destroyed. 
Every unregistered gun destroyed would 
reduce the incidence of improper use. 

In 1960, I urged the Cuyahoga County 
Grand Jury to recommend State laws 
on gun registration. A national he ee 
istration law is also necessary to 
ate in States that fail to legislate in thi this 
area. 

The constitutional and basic rights of 
an American citizen are not transgressed 
by laws which direct gun registra- 
tion and licensing. The legitimate user 
of a gun will not be restrained. The 
criminal and improper use of guns 
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should be reduced for the benefit of 
most Americans who must rely solely 
upon the policeman for their protection 
at home and on the street. The police- 
man’s work will be less hazardous and 
more effective. With this gun responsi- 
bility law the sanctity of our homes and 
the security ¢° our streets may become a 
reality. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, three 
decades ago, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt signed into law a milestone in 
consumer protection legislation—the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. A cere- 
mony at the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion today celebrated this important 
event. 

In reflecting on the uneven nature of 
food and drug protection under this act, 
it occurs to me that the quality of com- 
mitment is more important in accom- 
plishing a legislative purpose than the 
quality of the law itself. It would also 
seem to be true that the successful en- 
forcement of a law often depends on the 
nature of the institutional framework 
within which it is administered. 

Accordingly, I take this opportunity 
to urge that those of us in Congress who 
champion the consumer interest con- 
sider whether existing governmental 
organization is adequate to the task of 
administering enthusiastically important 
new consumer protection laws. 

On this 30th anniversary of the Food 
and Drug Act, however, one thing is 
clear: that all Americans owe a debt of 
thanks to Dr. James Goddard, the con- 
sumers’ answer to Madison Avenue's 
White Knight. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
into the Recor the excellent statements 
of Dr. Goddard, Miss Betty Furness, and 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Wilbur J. Cohen, as follows: 

BEYOND THE LAW 
(By James L. Goddard, M.D., Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, at the commemoration 
of the 30th anniversary of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, Washington, D.C., June 

25, 1968) 

I am happy to be able to take part in this 
observance of the 30th anniversary of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act before leaving 
the Food and Drug Administration just a few 
days from now. 

Looking back over three decades, as we are 
doing today, gives us the perspective to rec- 
ognize the continual growth of consumer 
protection in this country. After two and a 
half years as Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, I have a keen awareness of problems 
that remain unsolved, and a certainty that 
the future will bring problems as yet un- 
foreseen. But, as today’s ceremonies so clearly 
illustrate, we also know that effective action 
can be taken to deal with consumer problems 
as they arise. This is reassuring to one who 
is leaving the Office of Commissioner. And, 
may I add, it is also reassuring to have a 
man of Dr. Ley’s competence and dedication 
moving into that office. 

The 1938 Act has proven to be one of the 
most effective and influential consumer laws 
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ever passed in this country. Without this law, 
and its subsequent amendments, we could 
not rely, as we do now, on the safety and 
effectiveness of our drugs, the wholesomeness 
of our foods, and the safety of the great va- 
Tiety of uses to which chemicals are put 
today. 

But laws in themselves cannot do what 
they are intended to do unless there is a de- 
termination to bring them to life, to make 
them work. This is certainly true of the 1938 
Act and its amendments. Without the dedi- 
cated work of the people in the Food and 
Drug Administration, the aims of the legisla- 
tion could not have been realized. This, of 
course, does not mean that we have com- 
pleted our job far from it. But it does mean 
that the staff of this Agency has over a 
span of 30 years done its utmost to protect 
Americans against a variety of hazards, some- 
times unforeseen, and at times unforesee- 
able. Thalidomide taught the Nation the im- 
portance of preventive action. The elixir of 
sulfanilimide tragedy preceded, and 
prompted, the 1938 Act. 

We must recognize, however, that detect- 
ing environmental hazards before they land 
on the front pages is much more demanding 
than merely responding after tragedy has oc- 
curred, We must explore potential problem 
areas more thoroughly and put together in 
logical order the bits and fragments of scien- 
tific knowledge as they come to light. Let me 
emphasize this point: It may be frustrating 
at times to work with these bits and frag- 
ments, but this is the way of the scientist. 
Hard facts emerge step by step. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act demands 
of the Food and Drug Administration pro- 
gressive scientific leadership and the ad- 
ministrative skills necessary to achieve maxi- 
mum compliance with the resources at hand. 

I do not want to dwell on the activities 
of the Food and Drug Administration. But 
I do wish to make the point that good law— 
and we have good law in this field—is only 
the starting point for effective consumer pro- 
tection. We cannot be complacent simply be- 
cause sound legislation is on the books. 

I have seen every evidence during my time 
here that the personnel of FDA have the 
capabilities and the dedication to meet the 
demands of the law. I am confident that we 
will continue to build on the firm founda- 
tion of the 1938 Act an ever stronger pro- 
gram of consumer protection to serve all our 
citizens. 

Thank you. 


REMARKS BY BETTY FURNESS, SPECIAL AssIsT— 
ANT TO THE PRESIDENT FOR CONSUMER Ar- 
FAIRS, AT THE 30TH ANNIVERSARY CEREMONY 
OF THE 1938 Foop, DruG AND COSMETICS 
Act, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 25, 1968 


When I received your invitation to speak 
here today, I was warned by my associates 
that I would be preaching to the converted. 
I don’t like to preach, much less to the con- 
verted, and I don’t believe it will be neces- 
sary here. 

Obviously, I did not come to tell you about 
the need for consumer protection, FDA has 
been involved in consumer protection for 
over sixty years. But I am happy to be with 
you on the thirtieth anniversary of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act, to congratulate you 
on the work your Agency has done in pro- 
tecting the American consumer, and to espe- 
cially pay tribute to the man who has con- 
tributed so much to this effort—Dr. James 
Goddard. 

It is difficult to think of any legislation 
in the past thirty years that has more directly 
benefited the consumer than the 1938 Act. 
This was the forerunner of all modern meth- 
ods of consumer protection. Over the decades 
it has saved uncounted lives and prevented 
untold miseries. And it is not surprising that 
it was passed in the thirties, when there was 
2 much public concern with consumer prob- 
ems. 
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It was the time of the great depression the 
most demoralizing depression of our entire 
history. Because a dollar was hard to come 
by, the consumer had to have a dollar's worth 
of whatever he bought. If the housewife spent 
a dollar for medicine, she did not want that 
medicine to injure her family’s health. If she 
bought a dollar’s worth of food, she could 
not afford to throw that food away if it was 
contaminated. When she bought cosmetics 
she wanted them to be safe to use. 

It is easy to say that the consumer ought 
to be careful about what he buys. Of course 
he should be. But it is in the nature of our 
urban, industrialized society that the con- 
sumer is almost totally defenseless against a 
vast variety of dangers unless he is helped by 
effective consumer protection legislation. 

The sick cannot possibly judge the safety 
of the drugs they take, or the medical devices 
they must use. The housewife has absolutely 
no way to find out about the cleanliness and 
wholesomeness of the packaged food she 
buys; nor can she make certain that the cos- 
metics she uses will not harm her. 

Before our industrial revolution there ap- 
peared to be no urgent need for consumer 
protection, In rural communities, most food 
was still produced by the farmer, whose wife 
went to the general store only for those things 
which she couldn't readily make at home. 
And since she knew the shopkeeper, he could 
not get away with selling shoddy goods. 

In the practice of medicine, no one knew 
for sure if the few drugs at the doctor’s dis- 
posal were safe, much less effective. Cosmetics 
were restricted to a dab of rice powder for 
a shiny nose; respectable women stopped at 
that. 

But even in the thirties, the consumer was 
learning that the slogan “Let the Buyer Be- 
ware“ was outmoded. He insisted that indus- 
try assume the responsibility for the safety of 
foods, drugs, and cosmetics. He wanted 
stronger legislation. 

The 1938 legislation, of course, was not 
the first of its kind. The 1906 Pure Food 
and Drug Act was the first Congressional 
expression of public concern over the dan- 
gers caused by impure foods, hazardous 
drugs, and harmful cosmetics. This was 
passed largely as the result of the efforts 
made over many years by Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley. The passage of that legislation was 
also helped by the publication of Upton 
Sinclair’s classic exposé, “The Jungle.” It 
described the scandalous filth in the Chicago 
meatpacking industry that endangered Amer- 
ican households. 

But the 1906 legislation did not meet all 
the needs of the consumer. There were too 
many loopholes through which the devious 
and the greedy were able to slip shoddy, 
dangerous goods. And so, in 1938, with the 
aid of Eleanor Roosevelt, we got legislation 
that considerably broadened the powers of 
the FDA. 

Consumer legislation is the result of con- 
sumer demand, But you and I know that pro- 
tection for the consumer does not suddenly 
take shape because the public is vaguely 
disturbed. It often takes a national scandal. 

The tragic event of the thirties was caused 
by the work of a chemist in a small drug com- 
pany. Searching for a new solvent for the 
wonder drug of the decade, Sulfanilamide, 
he developed a preparation of Sulfanilamide 
and Glycol—a deadly poison used for auto- 
mobile antifreeze. He found the appearance 
and flavor acceptable, and that seemed 
enough for him. 

Unbelievable as this may sound today, he 
did not check his concoction for safety be- 
cause there was no legal requirement for 
such testing. Before the Government had a 
chance to seize the drug, 107 people—includ- 
ing many children—had been killed. 

The result was the 1938 Act which pro- 
vided, among other things, for the pre-test- 
ing of new drugs. 

Some of you who are here today may re- 
call all the hard work that went into that 
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Act. In fact, that work may have been your 
own, I salute you for it. I also want to pay 
my own personal tribute to Dr. Frances Kel- 
sey for keeping Thalidomide off the market 
and preventing tragedies from that drug in 
this country. 

The FDA has accomplished great things in 
the past thirty years; it will, I am certain, 
continue to do so, And I can’t think of any- 
thing more important than an organization 
which is geared toward safeguarding the 
public. 

Thank you. 

REMARKS BY WILBUR J. COHEN, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AT THE 
30TH ANNIVERARY CEREMONY OF THE FOOD, 
DRUG AND Cosmetic Act, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
JUNE 25, 1968 


The thirtieth anniversary of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act is an event of im- 
portance to all of us and to each citizen 
of this country. 

The law signed by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt three decades ago was a major 
milestone in consumer protection; it has 
pointed the way to other legislation designed 
to shield us against unnecessary hazards to 
which a modern, industrialized, highly com- 
plex economy exposes us almost daily. 

This is not to say that the 1938 Act was 
the first attempt to protect Americans 
against impure foods and dangerous drugs. 
The original Food and Drug Act was enacted 
in 1906. 

But even this pioneering statute was not 
the first legislation designed to protect the 
consumer. The history of consumer legis- 
lation actually goes back to the years just 
after the Civil War. The Postal Fraud Act, 
designed to protect people against the alarm- 
ing misrepresentation of merchandise per- 
petrated through the mails, was on the books 
by 1872. 

We must remember, however, that the 
Postal Fraud Act was directed at a rural 
society. The 1906 legislation, and to an even 
greater degree, the 1938 Act, addressed them- 
selves to the entirely different problems of an 
industrial environment, 

By 1906, and certainly by 1938, life in 
America had taken on an entirely different 
aspect. The country become urbanized and 
industrialized. 

The Food and Drug Act of 1906 attempted 
to deal with some of the problems engen- 
dered by a changing environment. 

It is not really surprising, looking back 
over the span of sixty years, that the first 
legislation was not a complete solution to 
the many problems faced by a dynamic and 
growing Nation. 

While the 1906 Act pioneered consumer 
protection, the 1938 legislation was an em- 
phatic bill of rights for the consumer. 

In this day of organ transplants, antiobio- 
tics, and tranquilizers, we often forget how 
recent most discoveries in medicine are. A 
hundred years ago, doctors still applied 
leeches to anemic patients; only seventy 
years ago, the mystery of yellow fever was 
solved; only thirty years ago, sulfonilamide 
came into use; only twenty years ago, anti- 
biotics were discovered; only ten years ago, 
polio was conquered. 

Legislation usually lags behind scientific 
and social developments. It is all the more 
remarkable then that the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, stimulated by the lead- 
ership of Rex Tugwell, recognized so clearly 
the changes that had come in America. The 
new legislation acknowledged that the con- 
sumer could no longer be expected to be the 
sole judge of the quality and purity of the 
food he bought, or the safety of the drugs 
that were prescribed for him. 

In his m to Congress, President 
Roosevelt had said: “Even-handed regula- 
tion will not only outlaw the bad practices of 
the few, but will also protect the many from 
unscrupulous competition. It will, besides, 
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provide a bulwark of consumer confidence 
throughout the business world.” 

And here we have the key phrase: con- 
sumer confidence. 

Since the passage of the 1938 Act, medicine 
has undergone dramatic changes in this 
country. Some 90 percent of the drugs used 
in medical practice today were not even 
known 30 years ago—a testimony to the fore- 
sight of that legislation. 

And this kind of rapid progress was taking 
place in other fields and throughout history. 
If the world changed between 1906 and 1938, 
it has changed even more between 1938 and 
1968. 

The 1938 Act could not have anticipated 
all the revolutionary advances to come in 
science, technology, and marketing practices. 
But it provided a sound concept of consumer 
protection and a solid base for the legislative 
construction to come. The Congress has built 
on this firm foundation with successive 
amendments as new consumer problems be- 
came apparent. The Act has been strength- 
ened to cope with potential hazards posed by 
food and color additives and pesticides. And 
the monumental and controversial Kefauver- 
Harris amendments of 1962, which assure the 
consumer that drugs are effective as well as 
safe and assure drug quality, are now ac- 
cepted as part of the American way of life. 

But this Nation’s concern with consumer 
protection has not been limited to food, 
drugs and cosmetics, As we recognized other 
hazards of the environment—and as these 
hazards multiplied and increased in com- 
plexity—the Government has acted to pro- 
tect the health and safety of our citizens. 

We are now moving to deal with the diffi- 
cult problems of air and water pollution. 
And President Johnson has given vigorous 
leadership in dealing with a variety of other 
problems. The record of this Administration 
is truly impressive: The Auto Safety Act; The 
Wholesome Meat Act; the creation of the 
National Commission on Product Safety; The 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act; Truth-in- 
Lending. And the Congress is now consider- 
ing other necessary measures to protect the 
consumer from such hazards as radiation 
from color television sets and to assure the 
wholesomeness of fish and poultry products. 

But in discussing the legislative achieve- 
ments let us not forget the great men who 
gave meaning to the legislation and who were 
responsible for carrying out the mandate 
given to them by the Congress. They were the 
men who forged new paths through the 
jungle of expanding industry and science. 
We owe much to them. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the first to conceive 
the idea of consumer protection, brought 
righteous indignation to the cause of the 
consumers and the imagination to fight for 
them. For years he led the crusade for 
pure food and a healthier America. A man 
of keen insight and intelligence, a scientist 
and a reformer, Dr. Wiley fought tirelessly to 
give the American consumers the protection 
that he believed was their right. As the first 
administrator of the 1906 Act, he gave the 
enforcement agency the sense of mission that 
has guided the administrators who followed 
him. Under the leadership of subsequent 
Commissioners, Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Walter 
Campbell, Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Charles W. 
Crawford, George D. Larrick, and Dr. James 
L. Goddard, the consumer's interests were 
strengthened and safeguarded. 

The integrity and the perseverance of this 
group of dedicated men have brought us to 
a new era of consumer protection. Their 
vigorous enforcement of the law, fighting 
against many powerful interests, helped to 
revolutionize the concept of consumer rights 
in this country. They were men of great 
energy, professional ability and much cour- 
age. 

These qualities were exemplified in the 
leadership that Dr. Goddard gave to the Food 
and Drug Administration during the past 
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2% years, His dynamic and superior leader- 
ship, his courage and his dedication to the 
interests of the American people have 
brought him acclaim from every corner of 
this Nation. Under his leadership the Food 
and Drug Administration has become a 
strong and effective instrument of consumer 
protection. He knew the dangers and hazards 
the people are exposed to and diligently 
sought to eliminate these dangers. He met 
daily challenges with resourcefulness and 
expertise. He was one of the most effective 
public servants I have ever known. 

Under his leadership the Food and Drug 
Administration renewed its sense of mission 
to protect the American public. He made the 
public aware of its rights and industry aware 
of its responsibility. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s scientific capacities were ex- 
panded, new relationships with the scientific 
community were established. Programs for 
assuring quality and safety of drugs were un- 
dertaken. All in all, the agency is more ca- 
pable today of dealing with consumer prob- 
lems more swiftly and effectively. 

And I am confident that when the new 
Commissioner, Dr. Herbert L. Ley, Jr., as- 
sumes his duties, he will carry on the work 
that Dr. Goddard began by acting quickly 
and effectively to protect the public interest. 
He shares the sense of mission that Dr. God- 
dard feels so deeply and will continue the 
agency's pro-consumer emphasis. 

I believe that the effectiveness of Dr. Ley's 
work will be enhanced by the establishment 
of the new Consumer Protection and En- 
vironmental Health Service. For the first 
time, the strengths of medicine, science and 
engineering will be brought together to deal 
with the broad range of environmental 
hazards to which the public is exposed. The 
new organization will enable us to more 
effectively utilize the total resources that 
are required to attack these complex prob- 
lems. By using a team approach, I believe 
that we will be able to make an important 
new thrust in the closely related areas of 
environmental health and consumer protec- 
tion. The new agency will deal with all the 
hazards to people which come from a wide 
range of outside sources, 

We have called the 1938 Act a milestone 
of consumer protection. And that is exactly 
what it is—an important and significant 
marker along a road we are still traveling. 

Even as we commemorate today the thir- 
tieth anniversary of this Act, we are fully 
aware of how far we still must go to build 
a safe, healthy environment for all of our 
citizens. 

Our Nation has always shown a great talent 
for building on the achievements of the past. 
And we shall continue to do so. 

I can assure you that consumer protection 
has been one of my lifelong interests. As a 
young man, I read Upton Sinclair’s book, 
The Jungle, which made a lasting impres- 
sion on me and influenced my thinking 
through the years. I am determined that we 
must keep up the momentum of the con- 
sumer programs we now have and explore 
new and imaginative ways of identifying and 
protecting total consumer interests. As Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, I 
shall make this a primary mission of our 
work. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG MR. 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 155th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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ABERDEEN WATER 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the Aegis of Bel Air, edited by Mr. John 
D. Worthington, recently published a 
thoughtful editorial on the critical water 
problem in Aberdeen, Md. I would like 
to share this fine editorial with my col- 
leagues: 

ABERDEEN WATER 

There has been much discussion of late be- 
tween government and public officials in Ab- 
erdeen and at the county level, along with 
the consultant who advises both parties, as 
to how the town should proceed with the 
solving of its future water problems. 

Last summer, the town experienced an 
emergency when it was not able to supply 
enough water to its users and there isn’t any 
reason to believe the same problem will not 
rear ‘its ugly head’ in the months and years 
to come. 

Recently, at the suggestion of the county 
engineer, the town made overtures to Havre 
de Grace, hoping to reach some sort of an 
agreement for purchasing water on a regular 
basis. This is an appropriate step because 
Havre de Grace has water for sale and there 
is now a line between the two municipalities 
connecting the systems. There has also been 
an agreement between the two for the sale 
of emergency water to prevent any more of 
the same situations as last summer. 

But what about the long term? Although 
the agreement with Havre de Grace is a stop- 
gap, it is dependent on several contingencies 
that might create further complications in 
the future. First and foremost, who is to say 
how long Havre de Grace could continue to 
supply Aberdeen its water. Suppose indus- 
trial growth in the Havre de Grace area ex- 
pands at such a rate that some day they must 
say, We're sorry, we need the water here and 
cannot furnish any more additional water for 
Aberdeen.” In addition, the Regional Plan- 
ning Council or higher authority may even- 
tually place a limit on how much raw water 
Havre de Grace could take from the Susque- 
hanna. 

There are two other alternatives to be 
looked into. One is to sink new test wells to 
see if any additional water can be found in- 
side the town limits. Aberdeen gets some of 
the best water available in the county from 
its five wells and this type of water needs 
less treatment for consumption than that 
from any other source, under most condi- 
tions. On the other hand, the consultant has 
said the Aberdeen water table has been on 
the decline since 1965 and his claim is sub- 
stantiated when a new well was sunk early 
in the year next to the existing one and it 
did not increase the supply at all. 

The possibility of additional well water is 
still being investigated and even if no more 
is found, the consultant has told Aberdeen 
its wells are good for years to come and has 
advised the town to continue their operation. 

The other alternative is to go it alone by 
building its own new water plant near the 
Susquehanna Conduit. This has been sug- 
gested and is being pursued even further, 
but Aberdeen will find such a project almost 
prohibitive with the cost and other com- 
plications involved. It would mean incurring 
a huge bonded indebtedness for the town 
and would also require a working agree- 
ment with the county to release water from 
the Susquehanna Conduit as the source. It 
is difficult to believe Harford county would 
agree to this for the water from that line 
has been programed for other use and there 
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are certain conditions Baltimore City has 
set down with the county that would make 
pumping operations extremely difficult. 

That leaves the final and what appears to 

be the most logical solution. Come into the 
Metropolitan system. At a recent Aberdeen 
Board meeting, the use of Metropolitan serv- 
ice was offered the town because the Com- 
mission is near ready and equipped to serv- 
ice all would-be customers in the Aberdeen 
area. 
The cautiousness of the Aberdeen Com- 
missioners is understandable. They realize 
the town’s major source of revenue comes 
from the sale of water and they hesitate to 
move without completely exhausting the 
possible ways of expanding that source. As 
was stated by one of the Board members, the 
raising of property taxes is only a temporary 
measure and does not really answer financial 
needs. It is the sale of water that is 
profitable. 

Because of Aberdeen’s circumstances, its 
geographical location, its rapid growth and 
its projected needs, it appears the best di- 
rection would be towards the county for 
additional water and sewer service. This 
would allow the town government to take 
care of what it has in an efficient manner. 


PRIVATE COMPANY LEADERSHIP 
IN FIREARMS CONTROL 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr, LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the growing problem of the misuse of 
firearms which is so much in the atten- 
tion of the American public today, I was 
extremely gratified by the receipt of a 
letter from Sears, Roebuck & Co. outlin- 
ing their regulations for the restriction 
of the sale of firearms to minors. I fully 
support such regulations, and commend 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. for its leadership 
in the merchandising field. 

The following is a copy of the letter 
and attached regulations: 

SEARS, Rorsuck & Co., 
Washington, D.C., June 20, 1968. 
Hon, ROBERT LEGGETT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN LEGGETT: In light of 
pending proposals for stricter controls over 
the sale of firearms, you may be interested 
to know the policies established by Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 

A number of years ago Sears elected to im- 
pose a total, company-wide prohibition 
against the sale of hand guns. This prohibi- 
tion has remained in effect and will continue. 

On April 26, 1968, Sears placed into force 
a policy which prohibits the mail order sale 
of rifles, shotguns, and other types of sport- 
ing guns as well as ammunition. Further- 
more, Sears will not sell firearms or am- 
munition to any person under twenty-one 
years of age. These company rules restricting 
the sale of guns and ammunition prevail 
throughout the country, even though such 
sales would accord with State laws. 

Enclosed for your information is a copy 
of a company bulletin which implements the 
described policies. Please call on me if you 
would like to have any additional informa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN B. WHEELER, 
Vice President, Government Relations. 
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RECORD OF FIREARMS SOLD AND RESTRICTIONS 
ON THE SALE OF AMMUNITION, FIREARMS, 
Am RIFLES, AND Am RIFLE SHOT 


(Section I—Retail stores) 
(Section II—Control stores) 


Effective immediately, it is Sears policy not 
to sell any guns or ammunition to anyone 
under 21 years of age and to not accept 
orders for shipment direct to customer’s 
home address. This includes rifles, shot guns, 
hand guns, air rifles, pellet guns, as well as 
ammunition for these guns, At time of sale 
and again at time of customer pickup, cus- 
tomer must show proof of age 21 years or 
over, such as a driver's license, draft card, 
birth certificate, etc. 

The provisions of Bulletin 8-380 Rev., 
dated May 27, 1958, (Secs. I & II for Retail 
and Control Stores) regarding local or state 
restrictions on sales of guns, air rifles and 
ammunition, also apply, including the keep- 
ing of records or receipts and disbursements 
of firearms. 


RETAIL STORES—DIVISION 6 AND 200 


Require proof of age 21 or over as described 
above when customer buys and picks up gun 
or ammunition, Do not accept any orders for 
guns or ammunition for shipment or deliv- 
eries direct to a customer address. Require 
proof of age 21 or over on any guns or am- 
munition put on “Lay-Away”. 

RETAIL STORE CUSTOMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

Require proof of age for guns or ammuni- 
tion placed on “Lay-Away”, before giving to 
customer, at time of final payment. 

CATALOG ORDER PLANTS 


Advise all selling units, Catalog Sales Of- 
fices, Catalog Sales Merchants of Sears policy, 
that telephone orders and orders for ship- 
ment direct to customer's home address 
cannot be accepted. Accept orders only in 

for shipment to store for customer 
pickup. At time of sale and again at time of 
customer pickup, customer must show proof 
of age 21 years or over. 

To be assured that package is not given 
to a customer without proof of age over 21 
years, selling units should write on the sales 
check Proof of Age 21 Required“, and con- 
trol stores should apply stickers on package 
near shipping labels, “Proof of Age 21 
Required.” 

On Direct Mail and Metropolitan telephone 
orders, advise customer Sears policy is not 
to accept any orders by mail or by phone for 
any guns or ammunition, Such orders must 
be placed with Sears Catalog Selling Units 
for shipment to stores for customer pickup. 
At time of sale and again at time of pickup, 
customer must show proof of age 21 years 
or over. 


THE PRESIDENT DEMANDS 
TOUGHER GUN LAWS 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, in one of 
the most moving and urgent messages 
of his administration, President Johnson 
called yesterday for the most compre- 
hensive gun-control legislation ever en- 
acted by the Congress, 

Acknowledging the recent Safe Streets 
and Crime Control Act restricting the 
mail-order sale of pistols, and acknowl- 
edging the legislation now before the 
Congress to regulate the interstate traffic 
in shotguns, rifles, and ammunition, the 
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President has made it clear that, in this 
instance, half a loaf is just not enough. 

It is not enough when nearly 8,000 
Americans are murdered each year with 


guns. 

It is not enough when 55,000 aggra- 
vated assaults are committed each year 
with guns. 

It is not enough when 71,000 robberies 
are committed each year with guns. 

The President has called for a nation- 
al registration of all firearms. He has 
called for Federal licensing of all pos- 
sessors of firearms in those States whose 
laws fail to meet Federal minimum 
standards. 

I salute the President. I support the 
President. The time has come for action 
to control this national scandal. 

And the time is now. 


GUN LEGISLATION 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. POLLOCK, Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks the mass hysteria for Federal gun 
legislation has grown to fever pitch and 
I am gravely concerned. Elimination of 
the constitutional right to bear arms is 
not the solution to the growing lawless- 
ness and violence in our country. To il- 
lustrate this point, I call to your atten- 
tion two articles: An editorial appearing 
in the June 20 issue of the Anchorage 
Daily Times, which outlines the special 
need of Alaskans for firearms, and an 
article by John Persakis, a native of 
Greece, who describes how his country- 
men were deprived of their firearms, and 
how this made his country vulnerable to 
Communist and military control. 

The articles follow: 

{From the Anchorage (Alaska) Daily Times, 
June 20, 1968 


GUNS IN ALASKA 


Let’s talk about gun control. 

Everyone is. It’s the national emotional 
issue at this moment. And there is good rea- 
son for it to be. 

The nation has been stunned by events 
which strike at our conscience as citizens 
of the United States and as human, decent 
individuals. 

Our President was slain in Dallas by a mail 
order rifle. The most respected of the civil 
rights leaders, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
was killed in Memphis by an assassin armed 
with a rifle. The late President’s brother was 
assassinated in Los Angeles by a man who 
apparently bought a hand gun in the last of 
a series of uncontrolled sales—from second 
hand, to third hand. 

Across the land, in our great metropolitan 
areas, men and women of otherwise good 
will are arming themselves in fear of riot 
and terror. 

The sale of weapons and ammunition— 
not for use by sportsmen or collectors—has 
reached something of a frenzy. 

And no matter how the situation is viewed, 
it is real. There is concern. And there is rea- 
son for concern. 

And somewhere, in all the furor, lies a 
solution. There must be, amid the emotions, 
a way to be found that will meet a real need 
in the areas where gun control is a crisis of 
high order—while still serving those areas 
where the situation is not inflamed. 

The easy way for us would be to join 
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those who clamor for rigid control on the 
sale and shipment of fire arms and ammuni- 
tion. But that would not serve the interests 
of Alaska or the needs of Alaskans. 

We're different here. The problems we have 
in Alaska are not the problems of Dallas or 
Memphis or Los Angeles—or Detroit or New- 
ark or Washington, D.C., for that matter. 

Because of that difference, we have been 
excluded before in national legislation. 

We are excluded from the Interstate High- 
way program, although we pay all the federal 
gasoline taxes any other state pays. 

We are penalized by the Jones Act in a 
way no other state among the contiguous 48 
states is penalized. 

We are a land apart in a dozen other pieces 
of federal regulations and controls—some to 
our benefit, others to our detriment. 

But the precedent is there. And it could 
well apply to gun controls, too. 

If the rest of the states have problems, 
they should be solved. If it requires federal 
legislation, the laws should be enacted. 

But there need be no blanket law that 
would penalize Alaskans for the troubles in 
other states. 

We don't have political assassins roaming 
our streets and hotel kitchens. We don't have 
riots and civil turmoil, 

But we do have wilderness. And we do have 
hunting—for subsistence and for sport. We 
have the frontier—and the frontier requires 
firearms and men who know how to use them, 

It’s easy to demand passage of a law. But 
a law construed to solve an emotional or 
practical need in one area of the country, in 
this case, may not serve another. 

Let Congress write its gun control laws if it 
must. 

But include Alaska out. It can be done. 
And it should be done, if anything of this 
nature is to come about in this land of ours. 

Ou, But We Witt Have Guns 
(By John Persakis) 


As a native of Greece who has seen his 
country governed by a home-grown dictator, 
invaded by Nazis, engaged in a bloody civil 
war with Communists, and now taken over by 
a military government, I feel qualified to 
speak out on firearms registration in any 
country which thinks its democracy is 
eternal. 

My observations are pertinent to the 
United States as well as Greece because I 
once got into a meeting of Communists in 
New York where the party's attitude toward 
firearms was spelled out with chilling clarity 
by one remark. 

It was in 1943, just after I had arrived in 
this country as a Greek seaman during the 
war. I was in New York. One day I went along 
to a meeting, the Communist nature of which 
I didn’t realize until it was well underway. 
A few new members were sworn in with the 
words, “You are now members of the Com- 
munist Party,” and some longstanding mem- 
bers stood up to report on their activities. 
Then we were instructed how to gain con- 
trol of a labor union meeting, A raffle of 
Marxist books was held, and quite an uproar 
occurred when one man won most of them. 
Then came the key lecture. 

We were told that we should support anti- 
firearms legislation in every way possible. 
Following the war, as is now known, the 
Communists had plans for the United States 
which did not exactly coincide with the plans 
of the American people. When we got the 
word on firearms, I innocently turned to the 
man next to me aid said: 

“I have a couple of guns. What's wrong 
with owning a gun?” 

He looked at me and simply smiled, then 
said: 

“Oh, but we will have guns.” 

I left that meeting somewhat shaken. 

My firearms experience had begun in a 
roundabout way and was connected with 
sports, not with politics. As a youngster, I 
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had admired my father and his sportsmen- 
hunter friends and it is probably safe to say 
that I began to like guns mainly because 
of the people who used them for sporting 
purposes. My father, a long-time hunter and 
shooter, taught me to use a gun safely when 
I was 14 and showed me where his revolver 
was kept and how to use it. 

I had my first handgun at the age of 
17, a Colt New Service in .455 Eley, and there 
were a number of other firearms around our 
home. They were not locked up. Every mem- 
ber of the family knew where they were and 
how to use them. They were always loaded. 

(The only accident that befell me was 
when my mother found out that I cut one 
corner off a pocket in my trousers so the 
barrel of my revolver would fit through.) 

When I was old enough, I joined the 
Greek Merchant Marine Cadet School in 
Greece and that’s where I was when the war 
broke out. I joined the U.S. Merchant Marine 
in 1943. 

It was then, as a newcomer to this country, 
that I got into the Communist meeting. It 
was wartime then, the United States and 
Russia were close allies, and the Communists 
were much less suspected than now for their 
real aims. But with that one remark—“ Oh, 
but we will have guns... ."—they made no 
bones about their aims. 

The incident had a particularly severe 
effect on me because I had just gotten out 
of a country—my native country—which 
had seen the worst effect of disarming a 
populace. 

There were no restrictions on the owner- 
ship of firearms in Greece until the dictator- 
ship of J. Metaxas a few years before World 
War II. The people were then ordered for 
the first time to go to their local police sta- 
tion and register their firearms. 

Soon they were ordered to turn in all fire- 
arms to the police, with the government 
promising to return the guns in a few days. 
To everyone’s surprise, they were returned, 
Very soon thereafter, another order came 
from the government to turn in all firearms. 
This time there was no promise of a return, 
There was also no chance to hide the guns 
because they had all now been registered, 
and the police—by having the confiscation 
“drill” first—had conditioned the public and 
thus could demand a surrender of all arms 
without danger of a rebellion. 

This was the last time the Greeks ever 
saw their guns. Handguns were permitted 
to stay in private ownership temporarily be- 
cause Metaxas did not feel these were as 
much of a danger to his regime as long guns 
were, 

When the Nazis marched into Athens, vir- 
tually their first act was to order the sur- 
render of all firearms. Their job was made 
easier because the Greek government had 
effectively disarmed its own people before 
the invaders arrived. 

When my father obediently took his good 
Smith & Wesson revolver to the police sta- 
tion, one of the local Greek policemen whom 
the Nazis kept on duty suggested a swap: 
His nondescript Spanish imitation of an 
S&W for my father's fine one. “Why not let 
the Nazis have this old pot metal pistol?” he 
asked. No one will know. My father could not 
help smiling sadly as he refused. 

“The Nazis now have your police station 
files listing all firearms by make, model, cali- 
ber and serial, together with their owners. 
Remember?” 

The policeman remembered. Yet he did not 
seem to realize that the confiscations re- 
sulted from the arbitrary, oppressive gun law 
that he had enforced. 

And when the Communist guerillas tried 
to take over Greece after the Nazis left, where 
did the guns come from which defended 
Greece? From the United States. By the end 
of 1947, large areas of Greece were in Com- 
munist hands, and they had actually pro- 
claimed a provisional government in the 
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northern mountains. The American people 
had to supply the guns which had been taken 
away from the Greek people by their own 
government. Otherwise, Greece would now be 
on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

It is no secret that the present military 
government in Greece has ordered all fire- 
arms turned in, but has relented in the case 
of shotguns. 

I am convinced that those people who are 
now clamoring for firearms registration in 
the United States are in the same state of 
mind as that policeman back home. Unless, 
of course, they are politically motivated. 

In which case I have no doubt that “they” 
will have guns. 


THE 80TH BIRTHDAY OF JAMES A. 
FARLEY 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. IR Mr. Speaker, I think that 
my colleagues will enjoy the following 
tribute paid to Mr. James A. Farley in 
the Hartford Times on the occasion of 
his 80th birthday. Mr. Farley needs no 
introduction to the Congress—he is an 
admired and dear friend of many of us. 
We Democrats are proud that he is of our 
party; and certainly all America can be 
grateful for his lasting and continuing 
contribution to his country. 

The Hartford Times piece, written by 
Art McGinley, follows: 


EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY TRIBUTE TO JAMES A. 
FARLEY 


(By Art McGinley) 


James Aloysius Farley last week pulled up 
at the 80th milestone in a life of conspicu- 
ous service to his country, his church and 
many deserving projects—one of the nation’s 
most useful and most respected citizens. 

I first met Jim Farley almost 50 years ago 
and have had many contacts with him, both 
in meeting him at various gatherings and 
through exchange of letters. 

The man who sold Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to Democratic leaders throughout the coun- 
try and then directed FDR’s campaigns with 
impressive astuteness, is fiercely proud of his 
Irish ancestory and, now and then, would 
send a friend a letter written in green ink. I 
had one such a few years back. 

St. Patrick's Day is a red letter day for the 
former postmaster-general and always on 
March 17 he is on the reviewing stand with 
other dignitaries as thousands of his fellow 
Irishmen swing by the reviewing stand. 
Many years ago I was on the reviewing stand 
for this parade, having gone there with Lt. 
Gov. William T. Cart II who was represent- 
ing the State of Connecticut, and that day 
enjoyed a chat with Mr. Farley. 

‘ HIS AMAZING MEMORY 

Jim Farley has a remarkable memory and 
countless stories are told of his ability to 
remember names and faces . . The late Moe 
Berkman, long years the Hartford Times 
political writer, once told me a story in in- 
stance. “I had met Jim Farley but once”, 
he told it. “Then more than a year later I 
was seated in a hotel lobby in Bridgeport 
when Mr. Farley entered the hotel, walked 
over to me and said, ‘Hello, Mr. Berkman; 
how is everything in Hartford?’.” 

Several years ago when Hank Greenberg, 
who began his brilliant baseball career in 
Hartford, was being inducted into the Saints 
and Sinners at the Waldorf in New York, I 
was the guest of Howard Dunham of 
Wethersfield, former Connecticut state in- 
surance commissioner, and found myself 
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seated between Jim Farley and Actor Ray 
Milland. Mr. Farley regaled me with a budget 
of recent happenings in Hartford and asked 
about Tom Spellacy, Bill Ranlin and other 
of his Hartford friends. 


NOT ALWAYS ARTICULATE 


My first meeting with Jim Farley had been 
in the early 1920's when he had come to 
Hartford to be the speaker at a dinner honor- 
ing Connecticut’s first state boxing com- 
missioner, the late Thomas E. Donohue of 
New London. Mr. Farley was serving an ap- 
prenticeship in public speaking then and 
was far from the accomplished speaker he 
was to become. This may be just a story but 
I was told years ago by a New York City man 
that Al Smith had said to Jim Farley, when 
Jim was a virtual newcomer in the political 
arena, “Get yourself appointed a district 
deputy for the Elks, get up on your feet 
somewhere every night”; that Farley did this 
and that it was the springboard to the ora- 
torical grace the onetime Democratic na- 
tional chairman has brought to many polit- 
ical occasions, sports dinners and like events 
for many years. 


BOXING COMMISSIONER 


Jim Farley for several terms was a mem- 
ber of the New York Boxing Commission; 
his fellow members were Bill Muldoon, who 
had been a wrestler in younger days and the 
symbol nationally of physical fitness, and 
George Brower. Brower, later to be district 
attorney and a state supreme court justice, 
was my cousin. 

This commission was the target of the sar- 
casm of Manhattan sportswriters, but Messrs. 
Farley, Muldoon and Brower did a great job 
of keeping boxing in line and they were serv- 
ing in the gala day of boxing, the era of Jack 
Dempsey and the million dollar gates. 

Jim Farley was a warm friend of the box- 
ers who surely needed an advocate in a game 
which has spawned many undesirable char- 
acters. 

AN ARMY OF FRIENDS 


It seems reasonably safe to say that no 
man in our country has more friends than 
James A. Farley; and he has nurtured these 
friendships by keeping in contact with many 
friends. He is a prolific letterwriter and noth- 
ing pleases one more to have a personal mis- 
sive from a man of Jim Farley’s importance. 
The late Nick Lynch of Hartford had been 
brought up in Haverstraw and was duly 
proud of having been Jim Farley's fellow- 
townsman. Nick would hear now and then 
from Mr. Farley. Then recently a West Hart- 
ford woman telephoned me to say she had 
been brought up at Haverstraw in Jim Far- 
ley’s time there and that she had been 
greatly warmed by occasional letters from 
him in recent years. 

Jim Farley’s political career and his per- 
sonal life have been as clean as a parade 
ground on inspection day and he has been 
in places of great power and persisting temp- 
tation. He has kept physically fit always 
(never touched liquor or tobacco) and, tall 
and finely built, is an impressive figure in 
any gathering. 

It is good to find Jim Farley reaching four 
score in fine fettle, but it is permissible to 
wish he might again be just a young man 
on the threshold of the great contribution 
he has made to the country he loves so much. 


THE BEST BARGAIN IN THE FED- 
ERAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent survey by Grade Teacher magazine 
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shows that only 17 percent of all pro- 
spective teachers are willing to teach in 
inner city schools. A vast majority—76 
percent—prefer suburban schools. Only 
2 percent indicate they are ready to teach 
in the rural areas. 

This gives us an idea of the crisis in 
American education. In an era when our 
cities and rural areas are facing some of 
the most serious problems, educationally 
speaking, our teachers, generally, do not 
prefer to teach in these areas. There is 
a glimmer of hope, however. The Teacher 
Corps is a program that sends able col- 
lege graduates into poverty areas to teach 
the children of the poor. The Corps grad- 
uated its first group of teacher interns 
in June. A survey of the graduates indi- 
cates that a heartening 72 percent in- 
tend to return to the poverty area schools 
on a regular basis. 

Yet, despite these great strides in areas 
of vital need, we now have an appropria- 
tions bill in the House which will serious- 
ly cut back the Teacher Corps program. 

This year the Corps spent $17.3 million 
and sent 1,800 teacher interns into 30 
States. This, as you can see, is a modest 
program. Throughout the country local 
schoo] officials have called for an expan- 
sion of their programs. The Corps pro- 
posed a budget of $31.2 million for the 
next fiscal year which would allow it to 
place 1,500 more teacher interns this 
year and provide for forward funding 
of 1,500 more for next year. Knowing 
the desperate educational needs of this 
country this request, under no circum- 
stances, could be called extravagant. In 
fact it will require $25 million to continue 
the present program. The Appropriations 
Committee has called for a cutback of 
the Corps program to $15 million. 

I would vote for an amendment that 
would restore the modest request of the 
Teacher Corps and urge my colleagues to 
do likewise. Life magazine called the 
Teacher Corps the “best bargain in the 
Federal education program.” This is no 
time to be throwing away bargains. 


H. RAP BROWN BOOTED 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, SNCC 
which only gives out its releases to the 
“Soul” press has kicked our Rap. 

But the party line remains the same— 
the same as the U.N. and the Communist 
International—against “racism, capital- 
ism, and imperialism.” 

Wonder what will happen to the Fords, 
Rockefellers, and the other tax-free in- 
dustrialists when they learn the truth— 
that they are capitalists so they have to 
be racists, according to SNCC, Castro, 
Moscow, and Peking. 

Mr. Speaker, I include two reports from 
the Atlanta Journal for June 20: 

SNCC Here DENIES REPORT OF HUTCHINGS 
AS CHAIRMAN 
(By Harmon Perry) 


A high-ranking spokesman for the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee office in 
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Atlanta has denied published reports that a 
26-year-old New Jersey Negro has been 
elected new national chairman of the mili- 
tant civil rights organization. 

It was confirmed in Atlanta, however, that 
H. Rap Brown has been replaced as SNCC 
chairman. 

Donald Stone, a former SNCC field repre- 
sentative, said Thursday that Philip Hutch- 
ings has not been named to replace Brown 
as national SNCC leader. 

News reports earlier this week from New- 
ark, N.J., said Mr. Hutchings, a former orga- 
nizer for the Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety, was voted chairman during a meeting 
in Atlanta last weekend. SNCC officials in 
New York declined comment on the report. 

Mr. Hutchings, New Jersey coordinator for 
SNCC, reportedly declined to comment when 
confronted by newsmen at his Newark apart- 
ment. He said an official statement would be 
given to the Negro press only. 

Mr. Stone said Mr. Hutchings did attend 
the Atlanta meeting but was not made na- 
tional chairman. He said the organization is 
now being steered by seven elected “deputy 
chairmen.” 

A release from the SNCC Atlanta office 
dated June 17 refers to Brown as having 
served as chairman from May 1967 until 
June 1968. The release also stated SNNC 
voted to “restructure” the organization at 
its annual staff meeting June 11-15. 

In the release SNCC stated the decision to 
move toward restructure was “in order to 
better deal with the repression and persecu- 
tion of militant black leaders and to better 
continue its struggle against racism, capital- 
ism, and imperialism.” 

The following were identified in the SNNC 
statement as deputy chairmen: George Ware, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; Johnny Wil- 
son, New York City; Mr. Stone, Atlanta; 
James Forman, New York City; Bob Smith, 
Atlanta, and Stanley Wise of North Carolina 
and Louisiana. The seventh deputy chairman 
was identified only as Brother Cook of Los 
Angeles. Other deputy chairmen are expected 
to be elected later. Mr. Forman was SNNC’s 
first chairman. 

‘The only other reference to Brown was that 
he will continue to be active in the or- 
ganization. Mr. Hutchings, a former class- 
mate of Stokely Carmichael at Howard Uni- 
versity, was actually elected program 
secretary, according to SNCC. 

No reason was given why Brown is no long- 
er chairman. 

Mr. Stone said Brown chose not to seek 
re-election. 

The lanky, 24-year-old Brown, who is 
awaiting an appeal on a Louisiana court 
conviction on carrying arms across state lines, 
is now living in New York City with his 
school-teacher wife. 


FORD OFFERS Grants To Necro NEWSMEN 


New YorK.—The Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced three grants totaling $226,000 to aid 
Negroes who want to enter journalism and 
to help newsmen do a better job of reporting 
on minority groups. 

The grants go to Columbia University, 

Syracuse University and the new School for 
Social Research in New York. 


THE CRIME BILL: “MORE GOOD 
THAN BAD” 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has wisely decided to sign the 
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1968. Although the act contains a num- 
ber of undesirable features, he correctly 
concluded, in my judgment, that it con- 
tains more good than bad” in assisting 
the battle against crime in this country. 

The “good” provisions of the act in- 
clude a variety of Federal aid programs 
to assist and strengthen local law-en- 
forcement agencies and personnel. 
Among the new programs are making 
Federal aid available in order to improve 
loca] law enforcement; authorizing stu- 
dent loans and tuition grants in order to 
attract better law-enforcement officers 
and improve their education; expanding 
training opportunities for State and lo- 
cal police officers at the National Acad- 
emy of Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
and providing Federal funds to supple- 
ment police salaries and to encourage 
community service training for police 
officers. 

These programs will work directly to 
reduce the shocking crime rate and law- 
lessness in our society by assisting those 
who have immediate responsibility for 
the contro] of crime. To have vetoed this 
legislation would have prevented these 
programs from going into immediate ef- 
fect, in disregard of the urgency of the 
situation. 


LET PEACE BE HIS MONUMENT 
HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the tragic assassi- 
nation of Senator Robert F. Kennedy, 
and many ideas have been voiced about 
an appropriate monument to this young 
man who was so dedicated to his coun- 
try and to a peaceful world. 

No one has said it more eloquently 
than Mr. I. L. Kenen, executive director 
of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, in the June 11 issue of the 
Near East Report. His article, Let Peace 
Be His Monument,” is an outstanding 
tribute to Senator Kennedy, and I in- 
clude it at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

I call it to the attention of all those 
who mourn his passing, but who are 
equally determined to bring about that 
peace of which he dreamed. 

The article follows: 

Ler Peace Be His MONUMENT 

There will be many monuments to the 
memory of Sen. Robert F. Kennedy. None 
would be as significant or as enduring as a 
renewed dedication to the struggle for peace. 

For that was what he was seeking—in 
Southeast Asia, in the Near East and in our 
own country. He wanted an Arab-Israel peace 
and he wanted America to be the friend of 
Arabs as well as Israelis. 

If we are to serve that purpose sincerely, 
if we truly seek harmony and understanding 
between peoples, religions, races and nations, 
we must steadfastly reject the evil doctrine 
of collective guilt. We should not permit 
grief and bitterness to find expression in 
rancor and hostility. 

Spurning accusations of collective guilt, we 
must nevertheless recognize that we all share 
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do what we can to end the hatreds which are 
brutalizing mankind and which have wan- 
tonly triggered death for the great and for 
the multitudes in many lands. 

We should suspend judgment on the rea- 
sons for Kennedy’s murder, There is no evi- 
dence that Sirhan Sirhan, the young Jor- 
danian accused of the crime, acted at the 
instigation of any one person or group, Until 
the trial—and perhaps not even then—we 
cannot be certain of his motivations. 

Was he impelled by a personal paranoia? 
A national paranoia? Was he influenced by 
the unhappy circumstances of his youth in 
Jerusalem? Or by the frustrations of his life 
in Pasadena? Was he swept by the wave of 
violence which has tarnished the American 
scene with a bloody stain? Was he driven by 
the hatred of Jews, of Americans, of him- 
self, of humanity? Was he ambitious to be- 
come a hero“ in the Arab world? 

As a nation we have been stunned and 
shocked by the succession of brutal assassi- 
nations in our own country. We must try to 
learn reasons and remedies. But we should 
not lose our balance in masochistic self- 
accusation. 

Violence is not peculiar to the American 
scene; assassination is a world-wide and age- 
old phenomenon, (The word has its roots in 
hashish, the drug which intoxicated a secret 
order of religious fanatics, the “assassins” 
who flourished in Persia and Syria centuries 
ago.) 

The Soviet press has self-righteously at- 
tacked the United States for disclosing that 
Sirhan is a foreigner as an attempt to trans- 
fer blame to “foreign circles.” But Commu- 
nist history is replete with political murder 
as the fate of Lenin, Trotsky, Kirov—and 
many others—records. 

The gun has changed many governments 
in the Arab world in recent years. Assassina- 
tion ended the regimes of 12 heads of states 
in six Arab countries since the end of World 
War II. And there have been many recent as- 
sassination attempts, including one against 
the Christian Lebanese leader Camille 
Chamoun as recently as May 31, one against 
Nasser on May 2, one against Boumedienne 
on Apr. 25. 

It was an Arab propagandist who was quick 
to link the Kennedy assassination with the 
Arab-Israel conflict. 

Within hours of the news of Sirhan’s iden- 
tity, Mohammed T. Mehdi, the secretary- 
general of the Action Committee on Ameri- 
can-Arab Relations in New York, put out an 
insensitive statement in which he speculated 
that Sirhan may have been inflamed as a 
a result of Kennedy’s support for Israel in 
the television debate with Sen. Eugene J. 
McCarthy on June 1. 

“It is this disrespect for the human Arab 
person which brings about this kind of vio- 
lence,” he said. “We condemn the fact that 
Senator Kennedy had kowtowed to the Zion- 
ist pressure to the detriment of American in- 
terest in the Middle East as we condemn the 
act of Mr, Sirhan.” 

[A short time later, newspapers quoted Sir- 
han’s acquaintances in Pasadena that he 
hated Jews and Israel. And there was Mayor 
Yorty'’s disclosure that Sirhan’s diary in- 
cluded an entry that Kennedy must be killed 
before June 5, the anniversary of the war.] 

We quote Mehdi’s statements because it is 
necessary to set the record straight and chal- 
lenge his distortion. 

Differing with Mehdi, Al Destour, a leading 
Jordanian paper, told its readers: Well-in- 
formed Arabs had been hoping for a better 
understanding in the United States if Ken- 
nedy had been elected.” 

The record should be clear. Kennedy's at- 
titude toward Israel was not unique. He was 
reflecting the views of most Americans, All 
the major candidates for the Presidency were 
agreed that the United States should send 
arms to Israel; and this—not because of any 
hostility to the Arabs—but because there is 
an urgent need to offset the arms which the 
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Soviet Union has been sending to the area; 
and this—not because we want war—but be- 
cause we want to prevent it. All the candi- 
dates wanted negotiations and peace. 

Friendship for Israel does not mean hostil- 
ity to the Arabs. Americans accept this as 
self-evident. But there is an Arab proverb 
which holds that “the friend of my enemy is 
my enemy.” That has long been the major 
collision point in U.S.-Arab relations. 

The record of Robert Kennedy and of the 
Kennedy family certainly belies this Arab 
dogma. The late President Kennedy was a 
friend of Zionism and Israel; yet he was able 
to win the confidence of President Nasser and 
to help the Egyptian people and their econ- 
omy. Sen, Edward Kennedy has devoted many 
hours and days and weeks to intensive study 
of the Arab refugee problem. 

In one of his first legislative acts early in 
1965, after he became a Senator, Robert Ken- 
nedy objected to a drastic House amendment 
to terminate aid to Egypt. He felt this was a 
matter for the White House to decide. 

In a statement given to constituents on 
June 8, 1967 in Washington, on the fourth 
day of the war, he said: 

“Let us hold out our hand of friendship to 
the Arab peoples, so long living in poverty 
and disease and misery, so long the tools of 
irresponsible propaganda, so long the great- 
est losers from. the military adventures of 
their leaders.” 

And in a statement submitted Apr. 29 for 
publication in the Near East Report, Ken- 
nedy declared: 

“We must aid and encourage those Arab 
leaders who turn away from war, and lend 
our finest minds and efforts to the elimina- 
tion of poverty, hunger and despair in the 
Arab lands.” 

Just a year ago, on June 12, 1967, both 
Kennedy and Gov, Nelson A. Rockefeller 
were denounced at the UN because Arab dip- 
lomats then blamed the United States for 
Israel’s victory. 

Kennedy reacted mildly and temperately. 
The Middle East, Kennedy said, would be 
better served “if the Saudi Arabian delegate 
and his government and all governments 
paid more attention to the need for eco- 
nomic development and permanent peace 
than to criticism of political figures in the 
United States.” 

American political leadership has always 
been the victim of two irrational obsessions: 
first that the United States was hostile to 
the Arabs; and second that American sup- 
port for Israel was dictated by mercenary 
politicians seeking personal preferment at 
the expense of national interest. 

On this premise, which impugns the in- 
tegrity and honesty of all U.S. political lead- 
ership, Arab propagandists have bolstered 
their hope that America would some day 
abandon Israel. It has been a propaganda 
tactic calculated to embarrass Americans into 
diminution or disavowal of their support for 
Israel. Americans have tended to brush this 
petty polemic aside. 

But a tactic based on malicious distortion 
can be escalated into taunts, threats, intimi- 
dation and, finally, terror. 

Perhaps the tragedy of these days may 
bring about a sober reassessment, a recon- 
sideration of irresponsible propaganda tactics 
which defame the American people and our 
political leadership. 

There is some hope for this. 

Responsible Arab diplomats here and in 
their home capitals have been swift to de- 
plore Sirhan’s role in Kennedy’s death and 
to repudiate him. He is not acclaimed as an 
Arab patriot, if that was his ambition. A 
Lebanese workman has said that he would 
done better by enlisting in the El Fatah, the 
terrorist organization (which kills Israelis, 
not Americans). 

In Amman last Sunday, King Hussein said 
the assassination had left him most deeply 
shocked and nauseated,” that Senator Ken- 
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nedy was a friend” and a person he admired, 
and that there was nothing to suggest that 
the assassination was anything more than 
an individual act by a young man whose 
“contact with this part of the world ended 
when he left here as a child.” 

[Hussein himself has been the object of 
many assassination attempts. He listed 13 
in his autobiography in 1962. He was a wit- 
ness in 1951 when his grandfather, King 
Abdullah, was murdered because, it was 
claimed, he had been willing to make peace 
with Israel. Indeed, it is often said that 
Hussein and other Arab leaders might have 
reached accord with Israel long ago if not 
for the fear of assassination. | 

In contrast with Hussein’s responsible re- 
action to the shooting, there is a rabid fringe 
which, as always, blames the Zionists for a 
plot to undermine Arab-U.S. relations. 

Four years ago, some Arab publications 
(e.g. the Scribe, published in Cairo) were 
insisting that President Kennedy was the 
victim of the Zionists—as were Lincoln and 
McKinley! 

Now in the same anti-Semitic fantasy, 
the Beirut daily Al Kifah has claimed that 
the assassination was a Jewish plot to keep 
Kennedy from the White House where “he 
would have discovered that the Jews were 
behind the murder of President Kennedy.” 

We would like to believe that such pre- 
posterous ranting is the view of an insigni- 
ficant lunatic fringe. There are saner voices 
in the Arab world. 

Hate propaganda and terrorism do not 
respect or recognize boundaries and they can 
travel fast and far in this time of swift 
communication, 

We recall the frightening rise of anti- 
Semitism in America and in other lands— 
including the Arab countries—in the 1930s, 
when the noxious Nazi poison began to 
spread across frontiers and around the 
world, (Sirhan’s father last week recalled 
that his son often said that he admired 
Hitler.) 

No one dreamed when Hitler seized power 
in 1933 that many millions would be doomed 
by his preachment. 

We need to do more—so much more—to 
combat hate incitement everywhere, for it 
spreads everywhere. We cannot be indiffer- 
ent or neutral on issues involving life and 
death, peace and war, tyranny and freedom. 
We cannot live in dignity with the cynical 
doctrine that foreign and domestic policies 
must be determined by material and secu- 
rity interests and drained of moral consider- 
ation. 

We look forward to the day when Jew and 
Arab may sit together in cooperation and 
peace. That is what Senator Kennedy was 
urging. And that is what his martyrdom 
may yet bequeath to humanity. 


REMEDY FOR OUR ECONOMIC ILLS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of the new economics it is not often 
that we are reminded of the basic eco- 
nomic principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of our national economy. According- 
ly, when Mr. Fred C. Foy, chairman of 
Koppers Co., and former chairman of 
the National Export Expansion Council, 
spoke recently to the International 


Trade Club of Chicago, it was refreshing 
to note the depth and clarity of his anal- 


ysis. 
Mr. Foy stated emphatically that con- 
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fidence in the American dollar and hope 
for the future of our national economy 
can be assured only through willingness 
on our part to spend no more than we 
are willing to collect in taxes from the 
U.S. taxpayers. 

Mr. Foy’s eloquent and perceptive re- 
marks appeared in summary in the June 
24 issue of the Chicago Tribune. They are 
as follows: 

U.S. Economic ILLS CAUSE FOR WORRY 


(Nore.—Excerpts from a recent talk by 
Fred C. Foy, chairman of Koppers company 
and former chairman of the National Export 
Expansion council, at a meeting of the Inter- 
national Trade Club of Chicago.) 

I'm worrying. 

The finance minister of Eurotania, which 
is no country at all and almost every major 
country, is worried. 

Some of you may be worried. 

We're worried because the United States 
has a pain in its balance of payments and 
because it’s hurting too much to be ignored. 

We're worried because, like most pain, it 
is a symptom, But we're even more worried 
because some of the doctors who are treating 
it seem unclear on their diagnosis and in- 
clined to treat what may be cancer with 
aspirin. 

Let's take a look at what we're worrying 
about, the finance minister and I. 

He sits in his office, let’s say somewhere 
in Europe. He is interested in dollars because 
the dollar is the currency of the strongest 
and largest economy in the world. He is in- 
terested also because the buying power of 
the dollar has been sustained and with more 
stability than any other currency in the 
world, and lastly because it is the key cur- 
rency in the international exchange system, 
and can be converted into gold at $35 an 
ounce. 

But most of all he is concerned because his 
country has a lot of dollars and he has the 
responsibility of deciding what to do with 
them. 

Here are some of the things he is worrying 
about: 

Because of a series of years in which more 
dollars have left the United States than have 
come back, the total of liquid dollars owned 
by other countries and their citizens has 
grown from 13 billion dollars in 1956 to 33 
billions today. 

While the United States has stated that it 
will convert dollars into gold at $35 an ounce 
at the request of another government, we 
have as of today less than 11 billions in gold, 
or about one-third of all the dollars held 
abroad that could be converted to gold. 

So the finance minister knows that if this 
happened, he would still be left with two- 
thirds of his dollars. 

But he knows some other things. He knows 
that the real value of the dollar is not that 
35 of them can be exchanged for an ounce of 
gold but in what they will buy in goods and 
services. 

He knows, too, that gold is expensive to 
store and to guard and that it earns no in- 
terest, whereas liquid dollar holdings are 
just the opposite. 

He realizes that if he were sure that the 
purchasing power of the dollar were to re- 
main constant, he would rather have cur- 
rency than convert it to gold. 

But he worries about some other things. 

He wonders why the United States con- 
tinues policies which pump more dollars out 
each year than the rest of the world has been 
able to use. 

And because he has had more experience 
with inflation then we, he is deeply con- 
cerned with the fact while, in his 1968 eco- 
nomic report, the President of the United 
States pointed to seven years of “the long- 
est and strongest expansion in our history,” 
in not one of these years did the government 
live within its income. 
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He is concerned because our total cash 
budget deficit during those seven years was 
40 billions. 

And he must have an uneasy feeling that 
Somehow there is lack of realism in even 
the richest country in the world announcing 
to its citizens and all others who will listen 
that it cam fight an undeclared war at a cost 
of more than 25 billions a year while at the 
same time embarking on new spending pro- 
grams at home costing twice that much. 

So, he worries—and he has a legitimate 
right to worry;—and a right to be critical of 
United States fiscal policles—because the 
economy of his own country has now become 
inexorably tied to the soundness of the 
dollar. 

As for me, I’m helping him worry. 

What should we be doing? 

Our friend the finance minister and his 
counterparts want to see; more of what we 
will do to evaluate and control our extensive 
international commitments; more action on 
spending cuts and tax increases; in short, 
more taking of the bitter medicine of re- 
straint to attack the cancer of inflation. 

Why do they feel this way? Do they have 
any right to tell us what to do? Do they, in 
fact, know what they are talking about? 

Asked these questions, they would reply 
by saying, “We've taken the cure. 

“Since the war we have swallowed the bit- 
ter medicine of restraint. To control the 
cancer of inflation, to bring our own balance 
of payments under control, we have used un- 
popular but necessary fiscal and monetary 
restraints.” 

These cures worked with surprising vigor 
and speed in West Germany, in Italy, in 
Japan, and in France. And the reasons why 
they worked are perfectly clear. 

Yet, unlike the governments of other in- 
dustrial countries, our government has con- 
sistently refused voluntarily to take the 
medicine of fiscal and monetary restraint in 
order to help overcome our balance of pay- 
ments problem, because a dose of such medi- 
cine, in the official view, would cause an un- 
acceptable slowdown in the pace of our 
economy. 

Recently I asked a small but experienced 
and highly influential group of European 
bankers and business men this question: 

What would be the reaction if the govern- 
ment of the United States announced that 
henceforth whatever it believed its level of 
expenditures must be, it would no longer 
spend any more than it was willing to tax its 
citizens currently to pay for?” 

The answer came forth loud and clear. No 
single action we could take would do more to 
restore confidence in the dollar because such 
an action would set in motion a train of 
events which would lead to a halt in prog- 
ress toward inflation, as well, in a short 
period of time, to halt in a substantial part 
ota the outfiow of dollars from the United 
States. 


WILL A GUN BILL ACCOMPLISH IT? 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, the editor 
of the Farmington Valley Herald, one 
of New England’s finest weekly news- 
papers, has just presented his readers 
with an objective and penetrating analy- 
sis of the gun-control question. 

Mr. Lou Ball’s unemotional approach 
to this controversial issue deserves the 
attention and consideration of my col- 
leagues and with permission I place his 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 
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WILL a Gun BILL ACCOMPLISH Ir? 


Within hours of the shooting of Senator 
Kennedy, the familiar outcry for the passage 
of a “gun control bill” arose again, this time 
with the added support of a considerable seg- 
ment of the public, outraged by the senseless 
shooting of Senator Kennedy and frustrated 
by an apparent lack of alternatives for some- 
thing positive to do. President Johnson him- 
self, in a passionate and heated message to 
the American people, demanded passage of 
a gun control bill, denied any “sickness in 
America,” and then named a Commission 
to study the causes of violence in America, 
and to recommend measures to eliminate or 
reduce this creeping blot. 

It is entirely possible that by the time 
these lines reach print and your eyes, we will 
have a gun bill enacted and signed into law. 
Whether or not it is now the law of the land, 
is not really fundamentally important, be- 
cause no gun control bill that Congress 
could pass will accomplish what many of 
its advocates hope to do: eliminate assassina- 
tions, murders, assaults with deadly weapons, 
and senseless shootings. Somewhere along 
the way, we seem to have forgotten that a 
gun or firearm, whether it is an antique rifle, 
a surplus bazooka or a modern riot gun, is 
simply an instrument, and regardless of its 
potential, becomes a deadly weapon inflicting 
death or damage only in the hands of some- 
one using it, either by accident, design or 
criminal intent. 

In other words, the Federal government 
can ban the mail order sale, the possession 
and even the manufacture of guns, and as 
long as the government itself provides mili- 
tary arms for its troops, or guns for its law 
enforcement agencies, then the nuts, the 
criminals, the gangsters and any others who 
want a gun for one reason or another will 
have them. 

It seems to us that there is a useful lesson 
to be learned from the U.S. Constitution, be- 
sides the clause which protects the right of 
the people to keep arms, and that is the 
Eighteenth Amendment, known in the old 
days as the Volstead Act, which prohibited 
liquor and failed so miserably that it was 
repealed shortly thereafter. It attempted 
then, as a gun control bill now attempts, to 
control the public's morals through a form 
of prohibition, focusing its attention on 
an effect, or an object, and neglecting to 
get into the basic causes to correct an omis- 
sion in the American character, 

In this instance, however, there are sev- 
eral factors which could enhance the 
chances of succeeding in the reduction of 
crimes of violence where deadly weapons are 
used. First, America has become a country 
of urban sophisticates, where the protection 
of a firearm, or its utility in providing food, 
is far less important than when the Consti- 
tution was framed, Secondly, the mass of 
American people are shocked and outraged, 
particularly with the succession of political 
assassinations of the past five years, and the 
vast majority believe that a reduction in the 
accessibility of dangerous weapons might 
reduce the instances of violent assault. 
Third, the President has named a blue rib- 
bon commission to study the causes of vio- 
lence and to make recommendations, 

With respect to the first factor, that of 
protection and subsistence, the need for fire- 
arms should be minimal. With better police 
protection, particularly in the cities, and 
with licensing procedures, the need for 
armed protection could be controlled much 
better than it is. With collectors, gun fan- 
ciers, and die-hards who will oppose further 
erosions of Constitutional guarantees, a 
more realistic approach to ownership and 
the sale of weapons than has been evidenced 
in any of the bills proposed would find 
lessened opposition, Indeed, the “gun bugs” 
would likely support the prohibition of the 
sale of bazookas, cannon and other heavy 
military weaponry, unless effectively and per- 
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manently disarmed, so that ‘collections’ for 
historical interest could be preserved. The 
mail order sale of reproduction flintlock and 
percussion weapons is a case in point. The 
collectors would not be hampered, the an- 
tique gun shooter permitted to continue, if 
the present laws were continued, while there 
hasn't been a case of murder involving a 
Colonial flintlock or a Civil War percussion 
in many, many years. 

With regard to the second factor, the 
American public is not so concerned with 
the sale, ownership or manufacture of guns 
as it is with the misuse of these firearms. Its 
outery for a gun bill is out of desperation 


for a way to stop senseless killing, and thus 


far, it has been given no alternative that 
appears to have definite hope for success. 
Sadly, we don't believe this gun bill is going 
to be any more effective than their hopes. 

In the third instance, President Johnson’s 
motivation and his selection of a commission 
are both laudable, but if it gets as little 
attention or support as the Commission on 
Civil Disorders got with its highly explicit 
Report, then the commission should not 
waste its time, or arouse the hopes of the 
American people. 

It’s about time the Congress opened its eyes 

to the roots of the problem, part of which 
was pounded home time and time again in 
the Report on Civil Disorders, and parts of 
which have been symptomized in campus 
rebellions, the intellectual disaffections with 
the quality of American life, and the 
schisms which rent America. It would be too 
much to expect the Congress, the Executive 
Branch, or the American people to solve this 
or these problems in a short time, or with 
simple legislation, But since all three hope 
to reduce or eliminate one important phase 
of this total problem with a “gun control 
bill,” it’s about time all addressed themselves 
to the most obvious means to accomplish 
this end: the control of those who use and 
abuse firearms and other dangerous weapons 
in crimes, from the assassination of a Presi- 
dent down to the corner brawl or armed rob- 
bery. 
Let us begin by restoring meaning to the 
words “crime” and “punishment,” by restor- 
ing the protections for innocent people which 
have been stripped off and given to criminals 
by returning the criminal element to its 
former position of aversion; by putting 
meaningful resolution behind Crime Com- 
missions and exposures of criminal opera- 
tions; and by putting stringent and specific 
penalties upon those who use and abuse guns 
or dangerous weapons against others, 

The Congress could begin by making the 
use of guns or dangerous weapons in the 
commission of a crime a federal offense, pun- 
ishable on the first offense by five years“ 
imprisonment, ten years for the second of- 
fense, twenty for third, and life for the 
fourth. The federal government reduced the 
incidence of kidnaping substantially after 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann encouraged the 
Congress to make kidnaping a capital offense, 
later seeing kidnaping increase after it re- 
laxed its prosecutions. 

The Supreme Court could begin by giving 
the majority equal time with Miranda, and 
by recognizing that there are two rights 
within the phrase “the rights of an individ- 
ual within society:” those of the individual 
and those of the rest of the people in society, 
and by restoring the right to protection of 
those living under the law within a society. 

The American people could begin by re- 
moving the adulation it gives criminals, and 
by substituting aversion, such as it should 
have given “Bonnie and Clyde,” far more 
ruthless and accomplished murderers than 
this despicable person who killed Senator 
Kennedy. 

The Executive Branch could begin by a 
vigorous prosecution of the thugs, killers, 
and bandits who have been exposed at least 
since 1952 as menaces. It could do something 
about the Civil Disorders Report for a starter, 
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and the Attorney General’s office could score 
its “first,” if we look only at the three assas- 
sins who murdered President Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King, and Senator Robert 
Kennedy. 

A “gun control” bill won’t do it, because 
we never have been able to push off our prob- 
lems for someone else to solve, and chances 
are, we never will. The solution lies within 
each of us, beginning with respect for law, 
and with the vigorous prosecution of those 
who flout the laws under which all of us hope 
to live. 


“MR. DEMOCRAT” AT 80, A KEEN 
EYE ON POLITICS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the San Francisco Sunday Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle recently printed 
an article on the elder statesman of the 
Democratic Party, James A. Farley. Mr. 
Farley, who just celebrated his 80th 
birthday, will be in attendance at the 
Democratic National Convention in Chi- 
cago this year—his 12th convention. Few 
people are as qualified as Mr. Farley to 
discuss politics and the Democratic 
Party, and his views as recorded in the 
article make fascinating and enlighten- 
ing reading. It was of particular interest 
to me because James Farley is a friend 
of many years, and I know my colleagues 
will enjoy reading it as well. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I 
include the text of the article: 

“Mr. Democrat” AT 80, A KEEN EYE ON 

Polrrios 
(By James L. Kilgallen) 

New Tonk. — The presidential race is in 
full swing and nobody is more interested in 
it than the elder statesman of the Demo- 
cratic Party who celebrates his 80th birthday 
next Thursday. 

James A. Farley said he “feels fine” and is 
looking forward to attending the Democratic 
convention in Chicago. 

“It will be my twelfth convention,” he re- 
marked. 

Then Mr. Democrat explained another en- 
thusiasm: 

“I'm for Humphrey. He's the logical man 
to succeed President Johnson.” 

STILL HAS TOUCH 

From the beginning of the interview, it 
was clear that his 28 years as a corporation 
executive (he is chairman of the board of 
Coca-Cola Export Corp.) have not impaired 
his political touch. 

The mastermind of Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
first two campaigns for the presidency noted 
that politics has “changed tremendously” in 
recent years and that the biggest change 
has been brought about by television. 

“TV gives the candidates complete ex- 
po-ure,” he said. This has been helpful to 
some candidates, detrimental to others. The 
personality and ‘image’ have become impor- 
tant factors in vote-getting.” 

“Today radio and TV reporters interview 
candidates all along the campaign trail and 
the public gets a fine chance to size them 
up from what they say and how they act. 

“Greeting crowds and hand-shaking 
around the country always have helped the 
candidates. They must be careful not to slight 


people along the way. But the party organiza- 
tion and leaders must cooperate in (1) get- 
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ting the citizens to register and (2) getting 
them out to the polls on election day.” 

Farley foresees the possibility that this year 
U.S. political conventions will have to be 
streamlined if they want to obtain maximum 
coverage. 

HIGH SPOTS 

“The political parties may have to arrange 
to spot the most dramatic happenings for 
the TV’s night audiences,” he said. 

I asked Farley, who is famous for his 
phenomenal memory, to name the high spots 
of his own political career. He listed them 
thoughtfully: 

“My election as chairman of the New York 
State Democratic Committee in 1930. 

“My election in 1932 as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee following 
FDR's nomination. 

“My appointment as Postmaster General 
in 1933, 

“Election night in 1936 when my prophecy 
was confirmed that Roosevelt would carry 
every state but Maine and Vermont. 

“Sitting under the platform at the 1940 
convention in Chicago—with tears in my 
eyes—when my name was ted in nomi- 
nation for the Presidency. This was when I 
was opposing Mr. Roosevelt’s running for a 
third term. I was not a candidate and knew 
there was no chance that I would be nomi- 
nated. It gave delegates a chance to vote for 
Vice President John N. Garner, another third 
term opponent, whose name also had been 
placed in nomination.” 


NO COLLEGE 


Farley, who never attended college because 
he had to go to work to support his mother 
after his father had died, added one more 
“high spot.” 

“I shall always be grateful to the 24 col- 
leges that honored me with a degree,” he 
said. “But I don’t know of any honor from 
the field of education that give me a more 
genuine sense of fulfillment than when the 
North Rockland Junior High School was 
named for me at Stoney Point, N.Y., where I 
was born and raised.” 

Farley said the men who had “most im- 

” him during his political career were 
Al Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, Vice President Garner, 
President Truman, Sen. Carter Glass, and 
Lyndon B. Johnson—whom he first met in 
1934. 


Asked for his views on pre-convention pri- 
maries, he replied: 

“Primaries can be very important to the 
candidates. The primaries enable them to 


-show their strength by discussing the issues 
known. 


and to become better Party leaders 
are impressed by the primary returns.” 
VIEW ON POLLS 

On public opinion polls he said: 

“These polls have demonstrated they are 
reasonably accurate and of interest to the 
public, though they sometimes are off sev- 
eral points in their figures. The polls never 
caught up with the switch in favor of Tru- 
man in the 1948 election.” 

Farley appears to be in excellent physical 
condition. He lives in the Waldorf Towers 
and walks to his office daily. 

Farley’s wife, Elizabeth, died Jan. 14, 1955. 
But his married son, two married daughters 
and his 10 grandchildren will be with him 
on his birthday. 


SEX EDUCATION FAD 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 
Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the present 
promotion of compulsory education in 
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sex of our children from age five to high 
school seeks justification on the basis of 
improvement of society. 

Yet a moral degeneracy, sex crimes, 
and illegitimacy rates would deny any 
success from sex education and suggest 
the opposite—that sex education by un- 
trained instructors is contributing to the 
cause, instead of bringing about a cure. 

We might be amazed to learn how few 
parents are aware that the filthy books” 
have been promoted from the corner 
bookstore to be made respectable by 
being called education“ for our kids. 

What next to punish the human race? 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mr. Capell’s 
Herald of Freedom in the Recorp fol- 
lowed by a current article by John Kob- 
ler from the Saturday Evening Post: 
From the Herald of Freedom, June 14, 1968] 

A Loox at Sex EDUCATION 


Sex and Communism are involved in the 
personnel of a fairly new organization with 
an impressive board of directors and high- 
sounding purposes. One of the main targets 
of its “educating” process is the youth of 
America which is always a fertile field for 
such organizations which operate under a 
cloak of respectability, mixing innocent do- 
gooders with not-so- innocent plotters. “A 
voluntary health organization,” the Sex In- 
formation and Education Council of the U.S. 
(SIECUS), present address 1855 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10023, was established dur- 
ing 1964 and in full bloom beginning in 
1965 to “create something new in the world: 
knowledge in depth, and attitudes in 
breadth, about that part of the human in- 
dividual that is so central to his total well- 
being, his sexuality.” 

An article in The Tustin News (Tustin, 
Calif.) sounded a con this 
organization which is invading the schools 
and homes of America. It states: 

“An organization which purports to ‘dig- 
nify’ man’s sexuality has been charged with 
in fact exploiting it through members of its 
own board of directors. 

“Tustin Elementary District Coordinating 
Council composed of the presidents of the 
district’s parent-teacher organizations, was 
presented information linking some members 
of the Sex Information Education Council 
of the United States (SIECUS) to a 50-cent 

which has been labeled ‘pure 
trash’ by at least one nationally known col- 
lege administrator. 

“In referring to ‘Sexology,’ a paperback 
magazine which contains ‘frank and authori- 
tative sex guidance,’ Mrs. Arthur Vanden- 
berg, last year’s council president, declared, 
‘It would seem to me that despite one of 
SIECUS’ expressed purposes being to keep 
‘sexuality’ from being exploited, this is 
exactly what its board members are do- 
ing.... 

“Mrs. Vandenberg pointed to the fact that 
two editors of the ‘Sexology’ magazine as 
well as two members of the ‘board of con- 
sultants’ are also members of the SIECUS 
board of directors. 

Mrs. Vandenberg listed such prurient titles 
of articles appearing in Sexology as: “Alcohol 
Can Solve Sex Problems,” Group Sex Orgies,” 
“My Wife Knows I’m Homosexual,” and 
“Gangs That Hunt Down Queers,” and asks 
the question; These are ‘educational acts?’ “ 
In the latest issue of Sexology (June 1968) 
are such titles as: “My Most Unusual Sex 
Case” by Wardell B. Pomeroy (of both 
Sexology and SIECUS), “Wife Objects to 
Foreplay,” “What Couples Don’t Know About 
Lovemaking” and “The Many Ways to Ask 
for Sex.” 

The “respectable” half of the Sexology— 
SIECUS partnership was announced to the 
public January 8, 1965 although the organi- 
zation received its charter in May of 1964 
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and began its “functions” on July 1, 1964. 
Writing about “SIECUS: Its Present and Its 
Future” in Vol. I, No. 2, of the SIECUS 
Newsletter, Mary S. Calderone, M.D., M.P.H. 
Executive Director, states: 

“The SIECUS Board and Executive Com- 
mittee have met often and actively, and 
have assumed full responsibility for programs 
and policies. The work of the organization is 
still carried on by a single professional, the 
Executive Director, with 414 secretarial em- 
ployees and two volunteers 

“Members of the Board and the Executive 
Director have been participating in many 
meetings, symposia, and teaching ses- 
sions... 

“The Executive Director has been provid- 
ing consultant services in the production 
of the films, film strips, the preparation of 
programs, etc., in the field. 

“On June 1, 1965 SIECUS was given a 
grant of $25,000 by The Commonwealth 
Fund, which will be doubled if the organi- 
zation can raise its year’s basic budget by 
May 31, 1966. A grant of $10,000 from an- 
other foundation is already in hand towards 
this goal...” 

As of that time the officers of the organi- 
zation were as follows: Wallace C. Fulton, 
M. P. H., President; George Packer Berry, M.D., 
Vice-President; Rev. William H. Genne, B.D,, 
M.A., Secretary; Isadore Rubin, Ph.D., Treas- 
urer; and Mary S. Calderone, M.D., M.P.H., 
Executive Director, David R. Mace, Ph.D., re- 
placed Fulton as President with the other 
officers remaining the same. As of February 
1968 the letterhead of SIECUS lists the offi- 
cers as: Lester L. Doniger, President; Im- 
mediate Past President, David R. Mace, 
Ph.D.; Vice Presidents, Jesse Bernard, Ph.D., 
Harold I. Lief, M.D., J. Noel Macy; Secre- 
tary, Fr. George Hagmaier, C.S.P., Ed, D.; 
Treasurer, Isadore Rubin, Ph.D.; Executive 
Director, Mary S. Calderone, M.D., M.P.H. So 
we see that, as others have come and gone 
in the higher echelons of SIECUS, Isadore 
Rubin and Mary Calderone remain in their 
top positions. 

Dr. Mary Calderone as Executive Director 
would appear to be the person who is run- 
ning the organization. She is described in an 
article by Alton Blakeslee, Associated Press 
Science Writer, as a “gray-haired, vivacious 
grandmother.” She was born in New York, 
N.Y., July 1, 1904, the daughter of Edward 
J. Steichen and the former Clara Smith, Her 
father is the well-known photographer and 
her uncle was the famous poet, Carl Sand- 
burg, both darlings of the left. 

Mary Steichen graduated from Vassar with 
a B.A. degree in 1925, from the University 
of Rochester Medical School with a M.D. de- 
gree in 1939, and in 1942 was awarded an 
M.S. degree in Public Health by the Colum- 
bia University School of Public Health. On 
March 27, 1941 Mary married Dr. Frank A. 
Calderone and they have three daughters, 
Linda Martin (now Mrs. Stuart Hodes), 
Francesca, and Maria. 

Dr. Mary S. Calderone was first an intern 
at Bellevue Hospital, New York City, from 
1939 to 1940, and then became a health officer 
in training from 1940 to 1942, She was next 
employed by the American Public Health 
Association from 1942 to 1943 in their Testing 
Service Division. Her next employment listed 
in her biography is as a school physician for 
Great Neck, N.Y. public schools from 1950 
to 1953, after which she became Medical Di- 
rector of the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion in which position she remained until 
she became involved in the creation of 
SIECUS. 

Mary's husband, Dr. Frank A. Calderone, 
was formerly Deputy Commissioner of 
Health of the City of New York and for four 
years was Chief Administrator of the World 
Health tion (under the auspices of 
the United Nations) the head of which has 
been Dr. Brook Chisholm whose radical ideas 
and beliefs have been well publicized. 

Dr. Mary Calderone attracted national at- 
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tention through her work as Medical Director 
of the Planned Parenthood Association and 
made many contacts as a result, Informants 
in the Great Neck area, familiar with the 
activities of both Doctors Calderone, de- 
scribe them as “ultra-liberal one-worlders.” 
Stronger words can be used to describe Mary’s 
close associate in the growth and operation 
of SIECUS, Dr. Isadore Rubin, the treasurer. 

Dr. Isadore Rubin was identified as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party by Mrs. Mildred 
Blauvelt in public testimony before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
on May 3, 1955. Mrs. Mildred Blauvelt was a 
detective of the New York City Police De- 
partment who was an undercover operative 
for the New York Police Department from 
April 1943 until November 1951, during which 
time she was assigned to several different 
Communist Party groups within the New 
York area. From her sworn testimony we 
take the following excerpts: 

“Mr. TAVENNER. Mrs. Blauvelt, at the time 
of the recess we were discussing the Flat- 
bush Club of the Communist Party. Will 
you name those persons whom you can, of 
your own knowledge, identify as members of 
the Communist Party within that group? 

Mrs. BLAUVELT, Yes. If I am able to do so, 
I certainly will. I have prepared this list 
alphabetically so that in the course of it we 
will come across some of the comrades who 
were the functionaries of the club and those 
that were more active. 

“Mr. TAVENNER. When you speak of clubs, 
are you referring to clubs of the Communist 
Party? 

“Mrs. BLAUVELT. That is right; yes sir. 

Mr. TAveNNER. And when you are refer- 
ring to persons having attended meetings 
with you, are you referring to Communist 
Party meetings? 

“Mrs. BLAUVELT. Yes, in this instance it 
would be meetings of the Flatbush Club of 
the Communist Party.” 

Mrs. Blauvelt then continued reading her 
list. 

“Isadore Rubin, R-u-b-i-n. In March of 
1945 while he was in the Army in Italy, he 
sent $10 to the party’s fund drive. Upon his 
return from service, he did attend some of 
the meetings of the Flatbush Club. Now, 
there was a club bulletin issued under date 
of November 28, 1944, which gave his name 
and listed his address as 1030 Ocean Avenue, 
with the notation that he was the winner 
of an essay contest which had been con- 
ducted while he was in the Army. Isadore 
Rubin was a teacher in the New York City 
school system who was dismissed in 1951, 
after trial. 


“I did read some testimony which he had 


presented to the Senate Committee on In- 
ternal Security in September of 1952. At 
that time he gave his address as 20 Rugby 
Road, and it was in connection with the 
teachers union, I believe, that these hearings 
were being held; and I was particularly in- 
terested in reading the testimony because 
he invoked the privilege of the fifth amend- 
ment concerning his Communist affiliations. 

Mr. TAVENNER. I have before me the April 
23, 1955 issue of New York Teachers News, 
and apparently published by the Teachers 
Union of New York. 

“Mrs. BLAUVELT. That is correct. 

“Mr, TavENNER. I notice the name of the 
editor appears on the editorial board and 
staff of this issue. Will you examine this 
issue and state what you see to be the name 
of the editor? 

“Mrs. BLAUVELT. The name of the editor is 
Isadore Rubin. 

“Mr, TAVENNER. Is that the same person 
to whom you have referred? 

“Mrs. BLAUVELT, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Tavenner. As having been known to 
you as a member of the Communist Party? 

Mrs. BLAUVELT. Yes, sir, it is the same 
person. 

The Teachers Union referred to by Mr. 
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Tavenner and Mrs. Blauvelt was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO because it was found to 
be Communist-controlled. Isadore Rubin 
worked for this union after he was dis- 
missed from the New York City public school 
system by the board of education, He testi- 
fied concerning this before the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee on September 
8, 1952, the testimony being contained in the 
report entitled, “Subversive Influence in the 
Educational Process.” Starting on Page 146 
we read: “Testimony of Isadore Rubin, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., accompanied by his attorneys, 
Harold I, Cammer and Royal W. France 

“Mr. Morris. Will you give your full name 
and address to the reporter. 

Mr. Rusin. Isadore Rubin, 20 Rugby, 
Brooklyn. 

“Mr. Morris. Are you a school teacher? 

“Mr. RUBIN. I was trained as a school 
teacher. At the present time I am not teach- 
ing. 

“Mr. Morris. What are you doing at the 
present time? 

“Mr. RUBIN. At the present time I am em- 
ployed by the teachers union. 

“Mr. Morris. What do you do for the 
teachers union? 

“Mr. RUBIN. I handle publications, the 
newspaper and some forms of publicity. 

“Mr. Morris. Now, when did you terminate 
your teaching career? 

“Mr. RUBIN, Well, I didn't terminate it. The 
board of education terminated it in February 
1951, I believe. 

“Mr. Morris. On what grounds was it 
terminated by the board of education? 

“Mr. RUBIN. On the grounds that I had re- 
fused to permit them to inquire into my 
political beliefs and associations by declining 
to answer any questions about such afilia- 
tions.... 

“Mr. Morris. Are you a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Teachers Union? 

“Mr. RUBIN. I am. 

“Mr. Morris. Have you ever been a member 
of the Communist Party? 

“Mr. RUBIN. I understand that I was sum- 
moned here to testify as the editor of Teach- 
er’s News. I am perfectly willing to answer 
any questions concerning the newspaper, but 
I am not willing to answer such questions, 
because I believe that they are not proper, 
despite the fact that this is a Senate com- 
mittee, or perhaps, because it is a Senate 
committee, and I have a very high regard for 
the Congress of the United States, and also 
for its Constitution. 

“It is my feeling especially that as an editor 
of a paper, I should not permit any kind of 
inquiry, because it would interfere with free- 
dom of the press, and also with other free- 
doms which are associated with it. 

“Senator FERGUSON. Do you refuse to an- 
swer and, if so, what is the reason? 

“Mr. RUBIN. My basic reason is that it 
violates my rights, under the first amend- 
ment. 

Senator FERGUSON. .. . we do not recog- 
nize it as reason for not answering questions. 

“Mr. RUBIN. Not being a lawyer, it would 
seem to me that the express provisions of the 
first amendment would forbid such inquiry. 
But, since apparently the first amendment in 
some respects has been nullified, I will have 
to make use of the fifth amendment, which I 
understand was put there to prevent such 
inguiry and protect the innocent from such 
legislation and such inquiry.” 

An article in the N.Y. Herald Tribune of 
Oct. 20, 1948 stated: 

“Abraham Lederman, president of a New 
York City teachers’ union, refused today to 
tell a House committee if he is or ever had 
been a member of the Communist party ... 

“Three other witnesses who, like Mr. Leder- 
man, had been subpoenaed by the committee, 
testified that they are not and never had been 
members of the party. 

“They were Max Diamond...., Homer 
Sloane. ., and Isadore Rubin, a member of 
Local 555’s executive board. 


* 
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“Messrs. Lederman, Diamond and Rubin 
are teachers in the New York City school 
system.” 

Isadore Rubin now resides at 641 Vander- 
bilt St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Apartment 50 where 
he has lived since 1965. He is the editor of 
the magazine Sexology which is published 
monthly by Sexology Corp. at 200 Park Ave. 
S, New York, N.Y. M. Harvey Gernsback is 
president of this corporation, Mary Gerns- 
back, Ist vice president, and Dr. I Rubin, 2nd 
vice president. The magazine was founded in 
1933 by Hugo Gernsback and devoted to 
“frank and authoritative sex guidance.” 

Dr. Rubin, who obtained his Ph.D. late in 
life, is treasurer and a member of the execu- 
tive board of SIECUS. Another editor of Sex- 
ology who has been on the Board of Direc- 
tors of SIECUS from the beginning is Lester 
A. Kirkendall, Ph.D., Professor Family Life, 
Oregon State University and former consul- 
tant, U.S. Office of Education. He is the au- 
thor of “Sex Education as Human Relations” 
and “Premarital Intercourse and Interper- 
sonal Relationships,” and is the “Parent 
Guidance” editor of Sexology. 

Among those listed as the Board of Con- 
sultants of Sexology are the Rev. William H. 
Genne, Dr. John Money and Dr. Wardell B. 
Pomeroy, all of whom are on the Board of 
Directors of SIECUS. 

Rev. William H. Genne, B.D., M.A. is a co- 
founder of SIECUS and in 1966 was their 
national secretary. He is Coordinator, Com- 
mission on Marriage and Family of the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. and the author of “Husbands and 
Pregnancy.” A report dated May 22, 1968 of 
“Information from the Files of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities-U.S. House of 
Representatives” on the subject of Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Genne shows the following Com- 
munist fronts with which he has been in- 
volved: 

1949 Committee for Peaceful Alternatives 
to the Atlantic Pact (C-1951; I-1956). Signer 
of its Statement Calling for International 
Agreement to Ban Use of Atomic Weapons 
(Statement attached to press release of De- 
cember 14, 1949, p. 15). 

1950 World Peace Appeal (C-1951; S-1957). 
Endorser (Daily Worker, official organ of the 
Communist Party, August 21, 1950, p. 8; 
undated leafiet, “Prominent Americans Call 
for Outlawing Atomic Warfare,” received 
September 11, 1950). 

1951 National Committee to Repeal the 
McCarren act (I. 1956). Signer of its Open 
Letter to Congress calling for the repeal of 
the McCarren Internal Security Act of 1950 
(Letterhead, January 19, 1951). 

Dr, John Money (Ph.D.) is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medical Psychology & Pediatrics at 
Johns Hopkins University and full-time re- 
search scientist in medical psychology, as well 
as editor of “Sex Research-New Develop- 
ments,” according to his listing in Sex- 
ology. 

Dr. Wardell B. Pomeroy (Ph.D.) is a psy- 
chotherapist and marriage counselor in New 
York City and former associate of the late 
Dr. Kinsey. From 1943 to 1963 Pomeroy was 
director of field research of the Institute 
for Sex Research, financed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. He was co-author with 
Kinsey and others of “Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male,” “Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female,” (Kinsey Reports) and other 
books. In the June 1968 issue of Sexology 
he describes “My Most Unusual Sex Case” 
with the subtitle: “Introduced to intercourse 
by his grandmother and to homosexuality by 
his father, this man literally tried every- 
thing.” 

The current president of SIECUS is Lester 
L. Doniger, a publisher. He is listed in Who's 
Who in Commerce and Industry (1968) as 
born in Raczki, Poland, 10/15/09, son of 
Morris Doniger and Celia Jalkut. He came to 
the United States in 1920 graduated from 
N. T. V. in 1931 and married Rita Roth in 
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1939, He was publisher-editor of The Pulpit 
Digest, director of the Pulpit Book Club and 
president of the Pulpit Press. He is listed 
as having been involved in Protestant Church 
Administration, president of the Great Neck 
Board of Education, president of the Relig- 
fous Book Club, Inc. and with the Book Club 
Guild, Inc. 

In the 1965 edition of Who’s Who in World 
Jewry, Lester Doniger, publisher, appears as 
the son of Moses Doniger (rather than Mor- 
ris) and no reference is made to his publish- 
ing Protestant publications. In earlier ed- 
itions of Who’s Who in the East Mr. Doniger 
gave his place of birth as Vienna, Austria 
as compared with Raczki, Poland which ap- 
pears in Who's Who in World Jewry and 
Who's Who in Commerce and Industry. 

The Great Neck Record of March 3, 1968 
showed Lester Doniger of Wildwood Drive, 
Great Neck, as chairman of the North Shore 
Community Arts Center Building Fund 
Drive. The Great Neck Tribune of February 
20, 1960 stated that Great Neck Arts Center 
had presented as entertainers Pete Seeger 
(identified as a Communist according to pub- 
lished reports) and Carl Sandburg (uncle of 
Mary Calderone) who had a long history of 
affiliations with communist-fronts. The 
Great Neck News of February 14, 1947 carried 
an article entitled “US-USSR Committee An- 
nounces Meeting” which stated that a forum 
would be held under the auspices of the 
Great Neck Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 
Among those scheduled to appear was Jessica 
Smith, wife of Communist John Abt and 
widow of Communist Hal Ware, and editor 
of Soviet Russia Today. The article stated 
that tickets for the affair were available 
from Mrs. Rita Doniger, telephone Great 
Neck 1222. 

SIECUS publishes a list of “Selected Read- 
ing in Education for Sexuality” for adults, 
children and young people. Listed on Page 7 
of this listing is Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 366 entitled “Sex and Our Society” 
written by Lester A. Kirkendall with Eliza- 
beth Ogg, and on page 16 is Public Affairs 
pamphlet No. 397, “Sexual Adjustment in 
Marriage” by Richard H. Klemer and Mar- 
garet G. Klemer. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets are published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, Inc. of New 
York City, the editor of which for many 
years has been Maxwell S. Stewart, who was 
identified as a Communist in sworn testi- 
mony before the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee by Louis Budenz. 

Also listed as recommended reading are 
reprints of articles from Sexology, the book 
“Teenagers and Sex” by (retired) Episcopal 
Bishop James A. Pike, books that can be read 
by children age 4 and up, slides for children 
age 3-8, as well as Study Guides, written and 
edited by SIECUS Board members. These 
Study Guides are: 1) Sex Education by Les- 
ter A. Kirkendall; 2) Homosexuality by Isa- 
dore Rubin; 3) Masturbation by Warren H. 
Johnson; 4) Characteristics of Male and Fe- 
male Sexual Responses by Wardell B. Pom- 
eroy and Cornelia V. Christenson; 5) Pre- 
marital Sexual Standards by Ira L. Reiss; and 
6) Sexual Relations During Pregnancy and 
the Post Delivery Period by S. Leon Israel 
and Isadore Rubin. 

There is need for proper “sex education” 
but we question whether the kind of “edu- 
cation” one can get from the programs and 
publications of SIECUS is the proper kind. 
Local groups—school boards and personnel, 
PTA's, YWCA's and YMCA’s, youth agencies, 
churches, health personnel, health and wel- 
fare agencies, family life consultants, all are 
being urged to get involved in sex education 
with a ready-made program available from 
the “experts” of SIECUS. 

SIECUS uses material from Dr Albert Ellis, 
Director of the Institute for Rational Living, 


Inc., who condones perversion, adultery and 
teen-age sex, premarital sex, author of “Sex 
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Without Guilt” and “The Case for Sexual 
Liberty.” Its director Dr. Calderone is quoted 
as stating, “We are for the first time in his- 
tory, at a point where man can separate his 
sexual life from his reproductive life.” 

Through the promotion of pornography, 
drug use and the “New Morality,” the will to 
resist the International Communist Con- 
spiracy is being weakened... “situation 
ethics” and the idea that there is no longer 
any “right” or “wrong” way to act, along 
with the downgrading of the influence of the 
family and religion play right into the hands 
of the Communists. 


Sex Invaves THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
(By John Kobler) 


(Note.—The fastest-spreading new fad in 
American education is sex instruction, but its 
critics still ask: Should boys and girls be 
taught together? What ought the teachers to 
say about premarital intercourse? Contra- 
ception? Wouldn’t it be better simply to 
scare the youngsters away from the whole 
subject?) 

In San Diego, Calif., they are called “‘social- 
health teacher-counselors.” Five of them 
two men, three women—circulate among the 
city’s 31 secondary schools, trying to promote 
“wholesome attitudes toward boy-girl rela- 
tionships and respect for family life,” in the 
words of Dr. G. Gage Wetherill, director of 
health services, who initiated the effort. The 
counselors carry from school to school big 
canvas bags containing classroom materials 
which, not so very long ago, would have 
scandalized the community and even invited 
prosecution. The materials include literature, 
charts, models, tapes and films dealing in 
explicit terms with such formerly taboo sub- 
jects as sexual anatomy, masturbation, ho- 
mosexuality and premarital intercourse. The 
counselors, however, shock hardly anybody. 
They go their rounds with the majority ap- 
proval not only of school administrators but 
also of local physicians, clergymen, civic 
leaders and the PTA. “Though the program 
is optional,” Dr. Wetherill reports, we have 
ninety-nine percent parental consent.” 

As she threads a film entitled The Game 
into a projector, a young counselor named 
Mrs. Persida Drakulich matter-of-factly an- 
nounces to the 40 girls in one ninth-grade 
class at Pershing Junior High, “You're going 
to see how a boy feels after intercourse with 
a virgin.” 

Her listeners are predominantly from white 
middle-income families. There are four Negro 
and two Mexican girls. (Boys get the film 
too, usually under the guidance of a male 
counselor, but at a different time, it being 
San Diego school policy to segregate the 
sexes for sex education.) 

“Pay lots of attention to the game they're 
playing,” Mrs. Drakulich continued. “Do you 
know why they're playing it? And listen 
carefully to the words they use. ‘Cherry’ 
means what we call the hymen. That's what 
the boys in the film are referring to. You'll 
also hear one of them say, ‘Did you bounce 
her high?’ Not all boys talk or feel that way. 
Often the boy who talks big is insecure about 
his. masculinity.” 

Lights out. Music. Peter, a high-school sen- 
ior, who brags about his prowess as a seducer, 
is challenged by his companions to prove it. 
Let him try his wiles on his virginal class- 
mate, Nicky. At first Nicky resists. But grad- 
ually she succumbs to flattery. Her down- 
fall oecurs in the back of a car borrowed from 
Peter's father. Afterward Peter, conscience- 
stricken and ashamed, avoids Nicky, She 
grows resentful and angry at herself for hav- 
ing ignored her girl friends’ advice. Hadn't 
they warned her that Peter would drop her 
once he “scored”? The film ends with Peter’s 
cronies vicariously enjoying his adventure. 

During the remaining 20 minutes of class 
Mrs. Drakulich leads a “buzz session” about 
the moral implications of The Game. “Now 
what was really going on? Yes, Judy.” 
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A blue-jeaned 14-year-old, her blond hair 
tumbling to her waist, ventures: He didn't 
really want to go through with it.” 

Counselor beams, “Precisely. I've talked 
to boys who told me, ‘I was hoping she’d 
say no.“ 

Second girl: “I don’t think that Nicky was 
really so innocent.” 

Mrs. Drakulich: “How many think she was 
enjoying the game? (Up go some 30 hands.) 
You remember when Peter phones and asks, 
‘What are you doing?’ and Nicky tells him, 
‘I just got out of the tub.’ She wanted him 
to picture her in the nude, didn’t she? ‘I’ll 
be right over,’ he says. Then she plays coy. 
‘Is that nice?“ When he does arrive, why 
should she receive him in her bedroom, with 
her parents absent? Eventually she falls for 
the oldest line. ‘You're laughing at me,’ Peter 
says. So she has to show him she takes him 
seriously. . . You have a question?” 

Third girl: “Why does Peter always wear 
dark glasses, even when he’s taking a bath?” 


Mrs. Drakulich: “Can anybody answer 
that?” 
Blue Jeans: He's sort of hiding behind 


them.” 

Mrs. Drakulich: “Now consider the cul- 
tural influences on Peter and Nicky. The 
rock-’n’-roll music at the beach. Dancing in 
their swimsuits. The car—a car can be a mo- 
bile bed, you know. Weren’t they both losers? 
The guilt, the shame? Why is Peter so de- 
jected?” 

A Mexican girl: He's afraid she won't ac- 
cept him any more.” f 

Mrs. Drakulich: “How many think he'd like 
to have sexual intercourse with her again?” 

Chorus (minus three or four dissenters): 
“No!” 

Mrs. Drakulich: 
them?” 

Mixed reaction: ‘‘They’ll drift apart”... 
„He's going back to her, and I’m so happy” 
... “She'll never speak to him again“ 
“They'll come back together, only relations 
will be like they should have been in the 
first place. 

Mrs. Drakulich: Remember, all boys don’t 
behave and think the way they do in The 
Game. Some boys don't like the film at all. 
They're afraid you girls will get the wrong 
idea and suspect everything they say 

The bell interrupts. Class dismissed, One 
little girl lingers, shyly approaches the 
counselor. “I got a problem, ma’am, a real 
problem.” 

“Tell me about it, dear.” 

„There's this boy. He's seventeen. He wants 
to come see me alone at my house when my 
folks is workin’, I tell him no, So he says for 
me to come to his house. But his folks are 
away all day too.” 

“Do you know what he has in mind?” 

siy: know.” 

“Well, what’s the problem?” 

“I want to.” 

They talk for an hour. Mrs. Drakulich con- 
cludes, “You want to play the game of love; 
he wants to play the game of sex. But you're 
not ready for sex, and he’s not ready for love. 
It’s a trap.” 

Later the child sadly reports that she has 
stopped dating her pursuer. “I told him may- 
be we'd meet again when we was both ready.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He say, ‘Quit talkin to teachers.“ 

San Diego’s sex-education program com- 
prises 17 lessons. They begin in the sixth 
grade at elementary school, where special 
teachers devote an hour a day for five days 
chiefly to the mechanics of reproduction. 
Among their audio-visual aids are colored 
slides depicting male and female genitalia, 
drawings tracing fetal growth, a Walt Disney 
animated cartoon. The Story of Menstruation, 
in which a maiden resembling Snow White 
symbolizes pubescent girlhood, The teachers 
also give chalkboard talks, mincing no words, 
about the formation of sperm, wet dreams, 
copulation. During the ensuing discussions 


“What will happen to 
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they undertake to answer all questions, how- 
ever disconcerting, with total candor. 

The youngsters hear no more about sex 
from the faculty until they reach ninth grade. 
Then the roving teacher-counselors conduct 
a series of six meetings (review of early les- 
sons plus new material, on sex deviations, sex 
outside marriage, illegitimacy, venereal dis- 
eases, and the psychological dangers of 
promiscuity, on social attitudes toward sex, 
and on selecting a mate, on courtship and 
marriage and family responsibilities). An- 
other three-year hiatus follows, then, in 
senior year, the counselors cover much the 
same topics again, but in slightly greater de- 
tail and depth. 

This curriculum exemplifies what has 
recently become a major fad in American 
education, Though the San Diego program 
got under way 26 years ago, most of the others 
mushrooming all over the country are newer 
than the New Math, having been introduced 
within the last two or three years. America 
seems to have suddenly discovered an urgent 
need for universal sex education—from kin- 
dergarten through high school, some enthu- 
siasts insist—and is galloping off in all direc- 
tions at once to meet it. 

Only a few years back the idea of teaching 
schoolchildren about sex would have aroused 
consternation among the public. “Not long 
ago they'd have hanged me from the nearest 
telephone pole for what I’m doing,” says 
Superintendent Paul W. Cook of the Ana- 
heim, Calif., Union High School District, 
which maintains one of the country’s most 
publicized sex-education programs. 

In Chicago, up to 1965, school biology stu- 
dents might scarcely have imagined, for all 
the teachers ever told them, that humans had 
a reproductive system. Plants and animals, 
yes, but when it came to people—awkward 
silence. The Board of Education prohibited 
any teaching about sex. Then, three years ago, 
the Illinois General Assembly, yielding to 
various pressures—especially that of the 
PTA—passed an act sanctioning a less 
squeamish policy. The next fall a pilot pro- 
gram was incorporated into the fifth-grade 
science units at 27 Chicago schools. When 
3,200 students’ parents were queried about 
having their children take the course, only 16 
children's parents, most of them fundamen- 
talists from the Appalachian hills, withheld 
their consent. The following year the program 
was extended to 114 more elementary schools 
and all the high schools. By 1970, according 
to present plans, sex education will have be- 
come routine for all grades in all 600 city 
schools. 

For a time before 1955, several schools in 
the Miami area gave a course called Family 
Living. It had nothing to do with sex. The 
mere title, nevertheless, suggested to parents 
an encroachment upon their domain, and 
they angrily opposed the course. The animal 
pets which some schools collected, not for 
biology instruction, but simply to make the 
classroom seem friendler, fell under sus- 
picion. One principal recalls, “We couldn't 
even keep a pregnant rabbit around,” Every 
copy of one biology textbook was withdrawn 
when the school board decided that a draw- 
ing of the female body revealed the internal 
reproductive organs in needless detail. The 
art instructor given the task of “purifying” 
this illustration complained to the principal, 
“I’m exhausted. I've just performed three 
hundred hysterectomies.” 

Nowadays, however, Miami parents by the 
thousands enthusiastically subscribe to the 
new doctrine. At suburban Coral Gables’ 
Ponce de Leon Junior High, for example, 
seventh-, eighth- and ninth-graders anony- 
mously submit in writing the questions about 
sex that they most want answered, Using the 
commonest questions, a surgeon, Dr. Beverly 
Jones, then delivers to the boys three earthy 
physiological talks peppered with cautionary 
advice (Don't you and a girl go pairing off 
in a corner. It'll only lead to frustration. 
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You're not prepared for sex except as animals. 
Don't start a relationship you're not ready 
for”). Dr. Lynn Bartlett, a youth counselor, 
gives the girls three lectures based on their 
questions (“Should a girl kiss a boy on their 
first date? Certainly not. A kiss should be a 
token of affection, not a favor freely distrib- 
uted. Going steady? It’s too easy to slip 
into an overly close relationship”). 

The trend toward sex education in the 
schools is nationwide. Nearly 50 percent of all 
schools, including both public and private, 
parochial and nonsectarian, are already pro- 
viding it, and at the present rate the figure 
will pass 70 percent within a year. Clergy- 
men, including many Catholic priests, not 
only do not oppose sex education, they are 
often members of the local planning com- 
mittees. The Federal Government has 
pledged financial aid: Last year the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
awarded grants totaling $1.5 million to sup- 
port programs in 13 school districts. 

As a result of all this pedagogical exuber- 
ance, a lusty new commercial market has 
come into being, From publishing firms big 
and small there pours forth a deluge of sex- 
education textbooks, teachers’ manuals, 
laboratory kits, and the like. The publishing 
house of Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., has 
committed itself to a multimillion-dollar in- 
vestment for the development of a kinder- 
garten-through-12th-grade curriculum. Busi- 
ness-machine manufacturers, notably IBM, 
plan to produce elaborate audio-visual equip- 
ment. Television and motion-picture studios 
are grinding out footage for classroom use 
with about the same range of quality as that 
in the films intended for movie theaters or 
TV. Medical-supply companies offer plastic 
models illustrating human sex character- 
istics and the cycle of gestation. One poly- 
chrome number, costing $500, comes with 
interchangeable male and female sex organs. 
And at the center of the whole vast and 

sex-education movement, advising 
school administrators, evaluating programs— 
praising some and condemning others— 
stands a new breed of specialist, the sex- 
education consultant. 

As a general concept, sex education is 
hardly novel. From 1900 on, agencies like the 
T. W. C. A., the Child Study Association, and 
the American Purity Alliance, were pressing 
for it. But with the exception of a few 
cautious ventures confined mainly to im- 
pairing the bare biological facts of life 
(“plumbing courses,” in academic vernacu- 
lar), their appeals failed. Most parents re- 
coiled in horror. Today, on the contrary, it 
is the parents who speak out most strongly 
to urge the schools to provide sex education. 

Parental panic, in fact, has given the rev- 
olution its main impetus. National statistics 
tell part of the story. Venereal diseases among 
teen-agers: over 80,000 cases reported in 1966, 
an increase of almost 70 percent since 1956— 
and unreported cases doubtless dwarf that 
figure. Unwed teen-age mothers: about 90,- 
000 a year, an increase of 100 percent in two 
decades. One out of every three brides under 
20 goes to the altar pregnant. Estimates of 
the number of illegal abortions performed on 
adolescents run into the hundreds of thou- 
sands. One of the findings that decided New 
York City’s New Lincoln School to adopt sex 
education was a poll of its 1lth-graders on 
their attitudes toward premarital inter- 
course: The majority saw nothing wrong 
with it. Teen-age have risen 500 
percent since World War II, and the divorce 
rate for such marriages is three times higher 
than the rate for marriages contracted after 
21. Newspaper reports of dropouts and run- 
aways, of drug-taking, sexual precocity and 
general deliquency intensify the worries of 
parents. 

But these evils are only the grosser symp- 
toms of a widespread social upheaval. Com- 
munication between the generations has 
stalled (“Don’t trust anyone over thirty”), 
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and moral values once accepted by children 
because Mom and Dad said so have given 
way to a morality of the relative (What's 
right or wrong? It all depends on the par- 
ticular situation, on the individual”). In 
addition, parents’ own emotional conflicts, 
and their reluctance to recognize in their 
children the same drives they experienced 
during childhood, make it all but impossible 
for them to talk honestly to their children 
about sex. 

In desperation parents turn to the schools, 
which often lack the competence to assume 
this responsibility. As one harassed school 
superintendent puts it, We've inherited the 
job by default.” 

Among the organizations shaping the 
structure of American Sex education, by far 
the most influential is srecus (pronounced 
“seek us”). The acronym stands for Sex 
Information and Education Council of the 
U.S. Set up four years ago in New York City, 
privately financed and nonprofit, srecus de- 
fines as its goal—in the lofty, if somewhat 
fuzzy, language of its charter To establish 
man’s sexuality as a health entity: to iden- 
tify the special characteristics that distin- 
guish it from, yet relate it to, human repro- 
duction; to dignify it by openness of ap- 
proach, study and scientific research de- 
signed to lead towards its understanding and 
its freedom from exploitation; to give lead- 
ership to professionals and to society, to the 
end that human beings may be aided to- 
wards responsible use of the sexual faculty 
and towards assimilation of sex into their 
individual life patterns as a creative and re- 
creative force.” 

Fifty-two officers and directors pool their 
expertise as physicians, phychiatrists, soci- 
ologists, jurists, clergymen and editors, The 
council publishes a quarterly newsletter, ex- 
pounding its philosophy and recommending 
films, books and articles in the sexology 
field; it reprints articles that it judges par- 
ticularly valuable; and issues a reading list 
and a series of forthright “study guides” 
such as Characteristics of Male and Female 
Sexual Responses and Sexual Relations Dur- 
ing Pregnancy and the Post-Delivery Period. 
In addition staff members tirelessly range 
the country, offering their expertise to com- 
munities and schools that want to start sex- 
education programs. 

When siecus responds to an appeal for 
help, its first representative on the scene is 
usually Miss Frances Breed, a professional 
administrator previously attached to the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America. 
She serves as a kind of advance agent, grap- 
pling with some of the preliminary organi- 
zational problems. Later comes Dr. Esther 
Schulz, a Ph.D. in education, who gets down 
to the specifics of what textbooks and audio- 
visual aids to acquire. At some point in be- 
tween, the council’s executive director, Dr. 
Mary Steichen Calderone, M.D., Quaker, 
Vassar alumna and for 11 years Planned 
Parenthood’s medical director, may appear, 
with considerable fanfare, to preach the 
SIECUS gospel to representatives of the local 
power structure. 

It is largely to Dr. Calderone’s charm and 
dynamism that sitecus owes its formidable 
influence. A sweet-faced, silvery-haired 
grandmother, with the evangelical fervor 
of Joan of Arc, she is a great persuader. 
Frequently, listeners who start by being hos- 
tile to the idea of public sex education end 
up as her confirmed disciples. To encourage 
candor, she avoids sexual euphemisms and 
has even been known, in all matriarchal 
dignity, to use four-letter words. 

According to the dicta enunciated by the 
forceful doctor, “Everything that science 
knows about sex and sexuality, our children 
must have access to... . We must give full 
information. . . The willingness to answer, 
to discuss any question no matter how dis- 
tasteful, should be the emphasis.” Contrary 
to the views of most child psychoanalysts, 
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Dr. Calderone holds that sex education 
should start in the nursery. Around the age 
of three the child should assimilate such 
knowledge, along with the correct terminol- 
ogy, as “The penis of the father is made to 


carry the sperm into the mother through the - 


vagina.” Kindergarten teachers should then 
impart additional clinical details. “If you tell 
five-year-olds that this [intercourse] is the 
way fathers and mothers reaffirm their love 
for each other, and that science and religion 
have made it possible for parents to choose 
when they will have a baby, you are teaching 
responsible parenthood, responsible sexuality, 
right in the kindergarten.” By age 10 “at the 
latest” both boys and girls should have mas- 
tered “the factual aspects of reproduc- 
tion 

With such a foundation built during their 
elementary-school years, Dr. Calderone 
claims, students will be ready to explore 
the total male-female relationship. “Sex is 
not just something you do in marriage, in 
bed, in the dark, in one position.. . Sex 
is what it means to be a man or a woman.” 
For children between 10 and 13 she prescribes 
required courses covering the family, inter- 
personal responsibilities, marriage, the dis- 
parate feelings of boys and girls and how to 
understand them; from 13 to 15, the family 
within society, the individual within mar- 
riage, birth control (regarding contraception, 
Dr. Calderone reiterates, “This is responsible 
parenthood, and even very young children 
can grasp it’’). Due attention should be given 
to alcoholism, drug addiction, promiscuity, 
venereal diseases, broken homes, homosexual- 
ity (“Every boy in an urban environment 
is going to have a homosexual advance made 
to him, and therefore he should understand 
what it is and what his attitude about it 
and about himself should be, and how to 
handle it“); from 15 on, all social issues 
relating to sex, the techniques of dating and 
courtship, “the whole panorama of marriage.” 

As to sexual morality, Dr. Calderone is no 
absolutist. Do's“ and “don’ts,” she believes, 
cannot be imposed on the young by flat. They 
simply won't accept them. In her own moral 
code the key words are “exploitation” and 
“responsibility.” Sex with no object except 
transient physical pleasure she scorns as the 
crassest exploitation of one's partner. A 
moral person considers the welfare not only 
of the opposite sex but also of family and 
society. Though Dr. Calderone feels that the 
odds against a responsible, meaningful sex- 
ual relationship outside marriage are over- 
whelming, she concedes the possibility. “But 
[before making any decision on the subject] 
young people should be given all information 
and help to make a good decision.” 

Discussing different sex-education pro- 
grams, Dr. Calderone observes pragmatically, 
“You cannot go faster in the community 
than the community itself is willing to go. If 
the community will accept something at the 
fifth-grade level only, then that is the level 
at which to start. We shall probably get 
farther if we allow any child whose parents 
seriously disapprove to be excused from those 
classes.” Such accommodation, however, dis- 
tresses her. “For too long,” she complains, 
“we have listened to the vociferous minor- 
ity.” 

Between the ideals professed by sex educa- 
tors and the practical realities of the school- 
room lies a wide gap. The Anaheim Union 
High School District, with its highly touted 
“Family Life and Sex Education Course,” in- 
volving about 32,000 teenagers, is a SIECUS 
show window. Here, slecus representatives 
collaborated with local planners. The regis- 
tered nurse who supervises Family Life, Mrs. 
Sally R. Williams, also serves as a srecus di- 
rector. Many other schools have modeled 
their programs on Anaheim’s. 

In line with srecus philosophy, Nurse Wil- 
liams and Superintendent Cook agree that 
sex education can scarcely begin too soon. 
But on this point they are thwarted by the 
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fact that their authority extends only to the 
high schools, whereas Anaheim’s elementary 
schools have not seen fit to develop a prepara- 
tory program. Consequently, sex education in 
school doesn’t begin until seventh grade, or 
about age 13. 

The course calls for at least 132 classroom 
periods during the six remaining years. It's 
all spelled out for the teacher’s guidance in a 
290-page manual. One wonders, however, 
how many ninth-graders are likely to swallow 
such “facts” as these presented to them 
under the headings, Fact One, Fact Two, Fact 
Three, etc.: “One of the chief reasons for 
having extramarital relationships is to im- 
press friends. ... In premarital sex rela- 
tions there is usually little, if any, concern 
for the other. There is considerable evidence 
to prove that premarital sex relationships 
among young people—except where [they 
are] honestly engaged—are often dog-eat- 
dog propositions. .. .” 

The manual also includes a number of 
warnings addressed to the teacher—for 
example, “It is not considered appropriate to 
have the class label the parts of the male and 
female anatomy on a diagram.” Asked why 
not, when the illustrations in every biology 
textbook are labeled, Mrs. William replied, 
“It would upset the parents.” 

Deference to parental attitudes also ex- 
plains why the Anaheim program, like many 
another, violates principles it claims to honor. 
“We won't try to impose moral standards,” 
runs a common resolution. We'll give our 
students the whole, true picture as a basis 
on which they can make their own deci- 
sions.” Actually, the teacher’s guidebook 
bristles with moralisms. They are implied or 
explicit in suggested tragic case histories to 
feed the youngsters, in recommended films 
and texts, in loaded questionnaires, true- 
false tests and self-evaluation charts. A great 
deal of the verbiage can be boiled down to the 
same commandment parents have always 
handed their children, the one word they 
really want the schools to pass on— Ab- 
stain.” To reinforce it, the same old scare 
techniques are resorted to—“One act of in- 
tercourse (even if it’s your first mistake) can 
lead to an unwanted pregnancy.” 

Student reactions to Anaheim’s program 
vary from The best and most helpful course 
I’ve had.” to “Some of the movies you have to 
sit through look so ancient they just make 
you laugh. How can you take the moral lesson 
seriously when the girls are wearing skirts 
down to their ankles?” 

In Evanston, III., which also boasts a fa- 
mous sex-education program, a junior-high- 
school teacher responds to the frequent ques- 
tion, “Why is premarital sex wrong?” by 
handing around a list of horrifying statistics 
on veneral disease, illegitimacy, abortion, and 
divorce. 

One of the most forthright sex-education 
courses is offered by the school system of 
Palo Alto, Calif. This is a comparatively so- 
phisticated, high-income community, in 
which Stanford University faculty members 
and electronics engineers predominate, 

To introduce sex education in the Palo Alto 
kindergartens, teachers occasionally borrow 
babies from their mothers and bathe them in 
class. One small boy, who knew the right 
word but was seeing a naked male infant for 
the first time, shouted in a sunburst of happy 
comprehension, Look, look, another penis!“ 

Recently, a visitor to Palo Alto watched an 
11-year-old girl unselfconsciously drawing on 
a blackboard a detailed sectional view of the 
male sex organs. On the wall of a senior class- 
room hung a montage, the homework as- 
signed to a 17-year-old student, composed of 
the main contraceptive devices, each with a 
neatly card beneath, explaining how it 
worked. A boy the same age read the class a 
paper he had written which summarized the 
psychological, legal and moral aspects of ho- 
mosexuality. Questions to the teacher were 
sometimes couched in the language of the 
streets, for which the teacher, when respond- 
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ing, would casually substitute the polite 
terms 


Boys and girls study together, and much of 
the instruction comes in the form of general 
discussion such as the following, in which a 


senior class took up one of the great sexual 


dilemmas of youth. As the teacher, Robert 
Shreve, framed it, The male’s sex drive at 
sixteen or seventeen is much stronger than 
the female's. She wants to have her hand 
held, not necessarily to go to bed. Is this a 
valid observation?” 

“I'm not so sure,” said a boy. Plenty of 
girls enjoy sex. It depends on the individual,” 

Another boy: “If I like a girl, holding 
hands isn’t enough.” 

“But if you like her,” said a third boy, “you 
don’t want to hurt her, do you?” 

Shreve put in, “When a boy and girl are 
unaware of their psychological differences, 
it can make serious trouble for them, can't 
it?” 

“Yes. He might go after her just for sex.” 

It is when questions about birth control 
arise that many schools suffer their worst 
lapses from honesty. They do not tell the 
whole truth. Chicago, for example, is a city 
where petty crooks, counting on the ignor- 
ance of youngsters, hang around high 
schools, peddling contraceptive pills at a 
dollar each, with the promise that one swal- 
lowed before intercourse guarantees protec- 
tion, Yet the new Chicago sex-education pro- 
gram excludes the subject of contraception 
altogether. “Ask your minister or family doc- 
tor,” is the customary formula. At Evans- 
ton’s Nichols Junior High, the former direc- 
tor of physical education, Ronald Thompson, 
says he never ducked the subject of birth- 
control pills. “The main thing I did,” he ad- 
mits, “was to stress their unreliability.” 
Gynecologistes insist, however, that the Pill, 
when correctly used, has proved to be just 
about 100 percent effective. 

A good many independent, or private, 
schools also accept sex education as their 
proper concern; indeed, some of the more 
progressive private schools were quietly tak- 
ing it up long before the present frenzy swept 
the nation. North Shore Country Day in Win- 
netka, III., for example, originated a pro- 
gram 32 years ago, which it recently broad- 
ened in scope because, as Headmaster 
Nathaniel S. French explains, “It seemed to 
us that the experience of our students in 
college must reflect their secondary-school 
experience; the stories of male-female rela- 
tionships in the most prestigious institutions 
disturbed us. Then we found that in our own 
community there were similar tales to be 
told. Lastly, we began to discover relation- 
ships between boys and girls in our own 
school which demanded that the problem be 
reviewed. Sadly, we had to admit that some 
individuals had suffered hurt which might 
have been prevented.” 

Because, in the main, they have small, rel- 
atively homogeneous enrollments and free- 
dom from official constraints, and can offer 
the kind of salaries and working conditions 
that attract superior teachers, private schools 
can do things in sex education that are im- 
possible in the overcrowded, understaffed, 
community-controlled public schools, On the 
whole, private-school programs are so low- 
Eeyan and gradual that they scarcely qualify 

at all, in the srecus sense. They 
ee inclined to avoid using the sort of mi- 
nutely structured, one-two-three teach- 
ing manuals put together by the planners, 
and they set aside no special classroom period 
when teacher tells Johnny, in effect, “Now 
we're going to talk about sex.” They prefer 
to treat the subject as it may arise naturally 
within the context of other courses. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Allan J. Sanker, who heads the 
English department at Cincinnati’s Hillsdale 
School, notes that The Scarlet Letter affords 
an opportunity “to give consideration to 
adultery in the novel, in various times of 
history, and in the present day.” 
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Some of the private-school teachers come 
up with highly individualistic, often im- 
promptu techniques. When a young married 
teacher at Shady Hill, a Cambridge, Mass., 
day school (400 boys and girls, ages 4 to 14), 
reached the visible stage of pregnancy—to 
the fascination of her five-year-old pupils— 
she began to use her own unfolding experi- 
ence to explain human reproduction to them 
in very personal terms. 

The countrywide clamor for sex education 
has not completely drowned out the protests 
of a dissenting minority; their vehemence 
compensates for their numerical weakness. 
One group of dissenters is composed of the 
sort of die-hard conservatives who oppose 
any liberalizing trend. They variously pro- 
test that sex education consumes taxpayers’ 
dollars that would be better spent improving 
conventional teaching facilities; that it en- 
croaches on areas where the state should 
never tread; that it misleads immature minds. 
A second group is made up of educators 
and psychologists who, while not opposing 
sex education in principle, object to the 
methods employed. 

The Anaheim program, for example, is 
under constant attack from local conserva- 
tives. In this community, where 92 percent 
of the parents are said to stand solidly be- 
hind Superintendent Cook’s Family Life pro- 
gram, the arch-conservative local newspaper, 
the Bulletin, keeps up a relentless drumfire 
of criticism. According to its editor, Sam 
Campbell, the premise “that sex information 
is the pathway to morality ... if pursued 
to its rational extremity, would elevate 
Sodom to the Puritan capital of the universe 
and substitute Paris for Jerusalem as the 
Holy City.” 

Ironically, in California, where public- 
school sex education has moved farther and 
faster than in any other state, one of the 
most caustic critics is the state’s Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Max Rafferty. 
A syndicated columnist on the side (and 
now a candidate for the U.S. Senate), Rafferty 
headed a recent column, Who Needs More 
Sex Education? “How can the schools uni- 
laterally solve a problem which originates 
outside the schools and which permeates 
society as a whole?” he wrote. “And the 
answer is: They cannot. Only when we adults 

. set a decent example and demand decent 
behavior from the young will children start 
growing up to become the kind of people 
we want them to be, and should have been 
ourselves.” 

Some of the sharpest criticism comes from 
psychologists and psychoanalysts. Dr, Rhoda 
L. Lorand, a noted New York child analyst, 
author of Love, Sex and the Teenager, de- 
plores organized, insistent sex education for 
the very young. “How far is this folly going 
to go?“ she demands. They're repeating the 
same mistake the Freudians made years ago. 
The rationale then was that since repres- 
sions may cause neuroses, get rid of all re- 
pressions. So parents made a point of calling 
their children’s attention to sexual matters, 
and they condoned primitive sexual behavior. 
Yet children so reared often developed severe 
anxieties. When psychoanalyzed, they re- 
vealed the damage this caused, We 
know now that the sublimation of sexual 
curiosity and behavior is necessary if chil- 
dren are to acquire intellectual training. 
Otherwise they might play sex games all day 
long. Sublimation, in fact, is the price, we 
must pay to live in a civilized society. Cram- 
ming sex knowledge down kids’ throats does 
not promote healthy growth. The likely effect 
is more anxiety, not less.“ 

A child’s spontaneous questions about sex, 
Dr. Lorand agrees, should receive straight- 
forward, honest answers, but neither teach- 
ers nor parents should anticipate curiosity. 
A cardinal Victorian blunder was scaring 
children, telling them they were evil little 
monsters for inquiring into such dirty 
things. Many sex-education programs, in Dr. 
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Lorand’s view, commit the opposite excess by 
force-feeding children this once-forbidden 
know 


She further challenges the propriety of 
throwing teen-age boys and girls together in 
sex-education classes, asking, “Why not let 
girlish shyness develop into womanly mod- 
esty?” Not long ago a sex-education zealot 
arguing that co-ed classes made for natural- 
ness between the sexes, spoke approvingly of 
a 15-year-old boy who remarked to the girl 
beside him, “You look depressed today. Are 
you menstruating? Are you having cramps?” 
“Now wasn’t that nice?” commented the en- 
thusiast. “Didn't that show understanding?” 
“Nice?” retorted Dr. Lorand. “I think it was 
an atrocious invasion of privacy.” 

She also found appalling the slides used 
in a Westchester County elementary school, 
which show dogs copulating, followed by a 
human couple under bed sheets, as a re- 
corded voice explains, “Mummy and Daddy 
are doing the same thing the dogs do.” 

As Dr. Lorand and a lot of her colleagues 
see it, such explicit public displays inflict 
harm by creating an emotional split—by 
arousing sexual excitement, while requiring 
its immediate suppression. 

Intense sexual curiosity begins at about the 
age of three, psychologists say; children start 
to explore their own bodies and also try to 
discover how other people are made. They 
want to watch each other being undressed 
and bathed—a natural healthy urge, the psy- 
chiatrists say. Let them touch themselves; let 
them watch. It does not follow, however, that 
they should be allowed to see adults in the 
nude, because this overstimulates their sexual 
curiosity. When a child attempts to do so, the 
parents should declare their preference for 
privacy, but at the same time offer to explain 
whatever the child wishes to know. Around 
the fifth year, sexual curiosity, if not over- 
stimulated, will normally shift to other areas, 
and the child can then proceed to academic 
learning. For children around 10—no 
younger—the school can usefully provide a 
limited amount of uncomplicated, direct 
teaching in preparation for puberty. During 
the teens advanced sex education can be 
valuable. 

“If parents can’t talk about sex comfort- 
ably to their children,” Dr. Lorand concludes, 
“even embarrassed silence may be less in- 
jurious than exposing them to an ill-con- 
ceived school program. The trouble with par- 
ents today is that they're so petrified of doing 
the wrong thing they tend to retreat from 
involvement with their children.” 

Among the experts who concur, in general, 
is Dr. E. James Lieberman, a psychiatrist at 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
“Don’t overwhelm the child,” says Dr. Lieber- 
man, chief of the Institute’s Center for Stud- 
ies of Child and Family Mental Health. “Even 
perfectly accurate information can .. . be 
disturbing .. . if the child is not ready in- 
tellectually or emotionally.” 

If the present frantic scurry to set up new 
programs subsides without falling back into 
apathy, a calm, sane, generally applicable 
model program may well emerge. But for- 
midable obstacles intervene. One of these is 
the shortage of teachers. There are scarce- 
ly enough teachers available to handle the 
ordinary safe“ subjects, let alone to cope 
with one that requires the sensitivity and 
balance needed for sex education. 

A more formidable obstacle is the ram- 
pant controversy over the meaning and pur- 
pose of sex education. The schools are still 
unsure about what moral values, if any, 
they should try to instill, with the result 
that they tend to put off children with 
evasions, half-truths and downright false- 
hoods. In this uncertainty lies the basic 
problem: What do we really consider is the 
purpose of sex education? What do we really 
want our children to be taught? The straight 
facts? Well, yes. But above all we want them 
to avoid premarital sexual relations, don’t 
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we? And isn’t classroom frankness apt to 
overstimulate them, tempt them to experi- 
ment? So we expect the teacher to mingle 
fact with propaganda, maybe throw an oc- 
casional scare into the kids by stressing the 
traditional dangers of sexual misconduct— 
i.e., infection, conception and detection. 

A beleagured West Coast high school prin- 
cipal summed up the resulting dilemma: 
“You can’t sustain any kind of sex-education 
program without the community's support 
which is to say, the parents’ support. Un- 
happily, what we hope to accomplish as edu- 
cators, and what the parents demand as 
parents, are often miles apart. We're really 
in a bind.” 


A FINANCIAL EMERGENCY 
HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to submit for the reading of my col- 
leagues a New York Times story and edi- 
torial on the tax measure approved by 
the Congress last week on June 21, 

The tax increase was long delayed in 
coming—and I think it is fair to say that 
this is an instance in which the Congress 
was not as flexible as we should have 
been. The increase was needed 2 years 
ago. The medicine would not have been 
so bitter then as it is now. 

Tax increases are never popular, but 
at times necessary; and it was this nec- 
essity which prevailed despite some 
clouded hopes that somehow things 
would get better without an increase. 

The New York Times editorial which 
follows lends a fair perspective to the 
2-year struggle and a few hopes for the 
near future. The article, succeeding the 
editorial is by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., and 
speaks of the financial emergency which 
finally required the vote. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Times, June 21, 1968] 
A FINANCIAL EMERGENCY: House TAKES THE 
UNPOPULAR TAX PATH BECAUSE NATIONAL 

INTEREST Is INVOLVED 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, June 20.—A financial emer- 
gency is difficult to feel, see or even under- 
stand, especially when it is as much poten- 
tial as actual. But a sense of impending fi- 
nancial emergency, to go with the rest of 
the nation’s troubles, was the reason why a 
majority in the House voted today to raise 
the people's taxes. 

It is about the most unpopular vote that 
a Congressman can cast. Every one in the 
House is up for re-election this year, and 
the tax bill, with its associated expenditure 
reduction, has become entangled emotion- 
ally with the war in Vietnam, aid to the poor 
and other deep-seated issues. 

Pundits had argued for months that the 
closer to election the vote came, the more 
likely the tax increase was to be defeated. 

But it passed, for a reason familiar to long- 
time observers of Congress: When the na- 
tional interest or safety is fairly clearly at 
stake, a majority in Congress is willing to 
take the unpopular path. 

An example often cited is the Marshall 
plan in 1948, Foreign aid was unfamiliar and 
had little popular support. But Congress ac- 
cepted the view that the economic recovery 
of Europe was imperative in order to prevent 
chaos and a probable Communist takeover, 
which would have threatened the whole of 
postwar foreign policy. 
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SIGNAL OF EMERGENCY 


To some members, the signal of the current 
emergency was the gold crisis of last March. 

To some it was the rise of interest rates to 
levels not seen in a century. 

To others it was the evidence—as distinct 
from the prediction—that prices were rising 
far more rapidly than in earlier years of the 
decade. 

To almost all there was the “big num- 
ber! —a budget deficit of more than $20- 
billion. 

To busy and politically preoccupied men 
these matters were not always of immediate 
attention and concern. Not many members 
of Congress know yesterday’s London gold 
price or read the daily bond market column. 
The process by which the sense of emer- 
gency arose in them included a great deal of 
persuasion by the Johnson Administration 
and others. 

The persuasion in good part, amounted to 
a process of calling attention to the facts 
obscure ones such as interest rates and bond 
prices. 

“In the end,” said one House members re- 
cently, “most of us became persuaded that 
the one thing this country has going for it— 
our prosperity—was in jeopardy. No one could 
prove it, but the case was pretty impres- 
sive.” 

The process involved a great deal of bar- 
gaining, particularly over the degree of ex- 
penditure reduction that would accompany 
the tax increase, The bargaining took so long 
that some financial men are afraid the tax 
bill may have come too late. But the com- 
promise it produced is classic. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers fought hard for a larger expenditure 
reduction than the $6-billion achieved. In 
the end they were sending telegrams to the 
members urging support of the bill. 

President Johnson fought hard for no ex- 
penditure reduction at all. In the end he 
publicly accepted the final version and sent 
his indefatigable Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry H. Fowler, on an umpteenth round of 
personal visits to the members to describe, 
yet again, the dangers of failure to raise 
taxes. 

The President, unannounced, called groups 
of Democrats to the White House to make the 
case, usually in the evening and usually with 
his chief budget and economic advisers pres- 
ent. At one crucial session, in late April, he 
bargained with the five key Democrats con- 
cerned about the spending issue. 

There was clearly no great popular outcry 
for the bill, as in the current case of gun 
controls, though there was much letter- 
writing by business and financial groups and 
advocacy in speeches and otherwise by com- 
munity leaders. One way or another, a ma- 
jority of members became persuaded by 
somewhat sophisticated argument more than 
by emotion or by “arm-twisting.” 

A few comments, made in recent weeks in 
circumstances that were not designed for di- 
rect attribution, are revealing: 

A member from North Carolina: “I began 
to smell that the nation was in trouble finan- 
cially last fall, but I knew that we in Con- 
gress wouldn’t do a damn thing then. I felt 
all along we'd have to do it, though.” 


DEPRESSION FEARED 


An urban member from Pennsylvania: "My 
poor people don’t like it because of the spend- 
ing cuts, and the same goes for some of the 
unions and so on. But I have become per- 
suaded that without it we could have a major 
depression, and then where would they be?” 

A member from Oklahoma: “We're in a 
mess, There are some parts of the bill I don’t 
like at all, but I can’t see the dollar go down 
the drain.” 

A member from Indiana: “I could even lose 
the election on this issue. But what the hell 
am I elected for, in the last analysis, if I don’t 
do what is right?” 
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In a complex and cynical world, the ex- 
planation of today’s vote is as simple as that. 
A majority of members thought it was right. 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1968] 
FiscaL HURDLE 


With yesterday’s affirmative vote in the 
House, the bill combining the 10 per cent tax 
surcharge and the $6-billion reduction in 
Federal spending has surmounted the most 
serious hurdle in the long and tortuous 
obstacle course that has bedeviled and de- 
layed it. At long last, flexible fiscal policy 
will have a chance to work. 

Unfortunately, this vital experiment in 
economic flexibility is coming at least two 
years to late. The Administration was remiss 
in failing to demand a tax increase in 1966, 
when positive action could have contained 
inflationary pressure and strengthened the 
international position of the dollar. And Con- 
gress was equally at fault in not pressing for 
spending cuts before the budget had soared 
out of control. 

Nevertheless, the compromise program 
finally accepted by the House is still vitally 
needed if only for its symbolic significance. 
The resort to unpopular but responsible fiscal 
action cannot repair the damage already 
done to the domestic economy or to the 
stability of the dollar, but it does demon- 
strate that Congress is anxious to prevent 
further deterioration. 

A much more modest dose of restraint 
would have sufficed if action had been taken 
earlier. Now, the combined package may be 
effective only in halting the upward climb 
of interest rates and stemming the soaring 
outfiow of dollars. 

The threat that it might also result in a 
cutback in Federal outlays for needed social 
services has been allayed by Representative 
Wilbur Mill’s pledge that there will be no 
reductions in spending for welfare and urban 
programs. The hope must now be that Con- 
gress will make sensible and overdue reduc- 
tions in other civilian and non-Vietnam de- 
fense projects and thus permit increased re- 
sources to combat poverty and urban decay. 

One danger in the House’s belated action 
is that fiscal restraint will reinforce the slow- 
ing down of the economic advance after the 
unsustainable pace of the last six months. 
That could mean fewer jobs and a shrinking 
of opportunities for those seeking work. But 
a faltering of the economy can be reversed 
by stimulatory fiscal action. What could not 
be risked was the speed-up of the inflation- 
ary spiral and aggravation of the payments 
deficits that seemed in prospect if the House 
had continued to dawdle. 

Once spending is under control and taxes 
increase, it will be easier to work out a 
thoroughgoing program of expenditure and 
tax reform, This will be the task of the next 
Administration and Congress. But it cannot 
be accomplished until the present bill wins 
final passage and becomes the law of the 
land. 


TOMORROW’S TRANSPORTATION 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on June 12, 
President Johnson sent Congress a re- 
port titled Tomorrow's Transportation: 
New Systems for the Urban Future,” the 
result of an 18-month study by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. It was authorized by an amend- 
ment to the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1966. During this period, I have 
worked closely with Charles M. Haar, 
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Assistant Secretary for Metropolitan 
Development, who directed the study. In 
my judgment, this report is an outstand- 
ing achievement in carrying out the man- 
date of Congress. It represents the first 
major specific effort to formulate a com- 
prehensive urban transportation re- 
search and demonstration program to 
help ease the problems of all Americans 
who live in, or commute to work to, our 
cities. 

For the information of my colleagues, 
I include the President’s statement, the 
statement of Secretary Robert C. Weav- 
er, and an editorial endorsing the study 
from the June 16, 1968, edition of the 
Washington Post: 

President Johnson today sent to Congress 
a summary report of a major study which 
recommends a program of transportation 
research and development to ease the prob- 
lems of Americans who live in or commute 
to work in cities. 

Developed by the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development it is the 
first major Federal effort to formulate a 
comprehensive urban transportation re- 
search, development and demonstration 
program. 

As a part of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1968, the President re- 
quested a research and development pro- 
gram for urban mass transportation of $25 
million to maintain the momentum of this 
study. In addition, he requested increased 
funds for the Urban Mass Transportation 
Program at a level of $230 million for Fiscal 
1970 to help local governments implement 
many of these ideas. 

The Senate has approved these requests, 
and the Bill is now under consideration in 
the House of Representatives. 

New systems for meeting urban travel 
needs ranging from those of the pedestrian 
to those of the air traveler and improve- 
ments in existing service and facilities, new 
and improved system components, and new 
and improved methods of planning and op- 
erating urban transportation systems are 
reviewed. 

For the future, the new systems study 
found many promising technologies which 
should be further explored, such as automa- 
tic controls for vehicles and entire move- 
ment systems; new kinds of propulsion, 
energy and power transmission; new guide- 
way and suspension components; innovations 
in tunneling; and the application of these 
potentials for movement of goods as well as 
people. 

The promising new systems discussed in 
the summary report are: 

Dial-a-Bus: A bus type of system activated 
on demand of the potential passengers, per- 
haps by telephone, after which a computer 
logs the calls, origins, destinations, location 
of vehicles and number of passengers, and 
then selects the vehicle and dispatches it. 

Personnel Rapid Transit: Small vehicles, 
traveling over exclusive rights-of-way, auto- 
matically routed from origin to destination 
over a network guideway system, primarily 
to serve low- to medium-population density 
areas of metropolis, 

Dual Mode Vehicle Systems; Small vehicles 
which can be individually driven and con- 
verted from street travel to travel on auto- 
matic guideway networks. 

Automated Dual Mode Bus: A large ve- 
hicle system which would combine the high- 
speed capacity of a rail system operating on 
its private right-of-way with the flexibility 
and adaptability of a city bus. 

Pallet or Ferry Systems: An alternative 
to dual mode vehicle systems is the use of 
pallets to carry (or ferry) conventional auto- 
mobiles, minibuses, or freight automatically 
on high-speed guideways. 
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Fast Intraurban Transit Links: Automat- 
ically controlled vehicle capable of operat- 
ing either independently or coupling into 
trains, serving metropolitan area travel needs 
between major urban nodes, 

New Systems for Major Activity Centers: 
Continuously moving belts; capsule transit 
systems, some on guideways, perhaps sus- 
pended above city streets. 

Other proposals of more general application 
were considered to improve fare collection 
methods, security of passengers and oper- 
ators, methods for communicating station 
and passenger information, and, of particu- 
lar significance, management and operation 
of urban transit systems. 

In transmitting the summary report, en- 
titled Tomorrow’s Transportation: New Sys- 
tems for the Urban Future, to the Congress, 
President Johnson commended it for study 
“by the Congress and the concerned Federal, 
State and local agencies.” 

“It provides a good foundation for deci- 
sions upon the program of research and de- 
velopment required to develop the needed 
new systems of transportation for our 
crowded metropolitan areas,” the President 
said, 

Weaver Laups STUDY as MAJOR EFFORT To 

Improve TRANSPORTATION TECHNOLOGY 


Secretary Robert C. Weaver of the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
today lauded the recommendations released 
by President Johnson calling for a compre- 
hensive program of research and development 
in all aspects of urban transportation. 

The Secretary said the recommendations, 
contained in a far-reaching report for im- 
proved urban transportation entitled To- 
morrow’s Transportation: New Systems for 
the Urban Future,” reflects “the concern of 
the Administration for cities and their people, 
as well as for their transportation.” 

The research and development program 
outlined in the report would cost several hun- 
dred million dollars over the next few years. 
It was developed by HUD during an 18-month 
“new systems study” of urban transportation 
as directed by the Urban Mass Transportation 
Amendments of 1966. 

“Throughout,” Secretary Weaver said, “our 
concern has been to relate technology and 
scientific innovation as closely as possible to 
the present and desired shape of our cities 
and the improved quality of fe of urban 
residents. 

“The role of the recommended program is 
stressed as only one of a number of tools 
needed to bring better cities into existence in 
the future through an orderly process of 
ameliorating the urban difficulties of the pres- 
ent. While urban transportation research, de- 
velopment and demonstration alone cannot 
solve our current urban problems or bring 
about our desired future cities, it is an in- 
dispensable instrument for our efforts to 
reach these goals.” 

He added: “This summary report should 
be viewed as the first major effort to formu- 
late a comprehensive urban transportation 
research, development and demonstration 
program. The program, its focus and objec- 
tives, will evolve as it is carried out. 

This evolution must be consonant with 
research, development, demonstration and 
implementation programs in all aspects of 
urban service, facilities and development. It 
is our hope that we have been as success- 
ful in our effort as the Congress was far- 
sighted in requesting that this effort be un- 
dertaken.” 

In brief, the study found that progress 
in urban transportation technology, could be 
greatly enhanced and accelerated by Me 
ous leadership of the Federal Governmen 
in cooperation with the private aa 
concerned using a systematic, carefully de- 
signed, and reasonably funded research and 
development program as the major guiding 
stimulus. 
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The capacity and the capabilities of Amer- 
ican industry and private enterprise stand 
ready. The scientific and technical man- 
power needed for increased research and 
analysis in the field of urban transporta- 
tion is available. But a stimulus is needed to 
progress, to prevent future neglect of intra- 
urban transportation technology and sys- 
tems, and to develop means by which this 
progress can contribute to the quality of 
urban life. 

A part of Tomorrow's Transportation” 
examines the promise of existing technolo- 
gies to improve present urban transporta- 
tion systems. It identifies some exciting 
short-run improvements that could be un- 
dertaken. 

But beyond immediate improvements, Sec- 
retary Weaver noted, this report projects a 
continuing research and development effort 
which could turn innovation into applica- 
tion, and accelerate transit technology in a 
careful and deliberate, rather than acci- 
dental way. 

The effort would involve these areas: Im- 
proved analysis, planning, and operating 
methods; immediate system improvements; 
components for future systems; and the de- 
velopment of entirely new systems for the 
future. 

Major objectives of the New Systems Study 
are: 

To achieve equality of access to urban 
educational, job, and cultural opportunities; 
to improve the quality of transit services; 

To relieve traffic congestion; to enhance ef- 
ficiency in the use of equipment and fa- 
cilities; 

To achieve more efficient urban land use; 
to provide cleaner, quieter, and more at- 
tractive public transportation; 

To provide more alternatives to urban res- 
idents in mode and style of urban living; 

And to permit orderly improvements of 
urgent transportation problems without pre- 
empting long-range solutions for the fu- 
ture. 


From the Washington Post, June 16, 1968] 
THE FUTURE oF URBAN TRANSIT 


Considering the state of urban transporta- 
tion in the country, the proposals made to 
Congress by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development are modest, It has rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government 
spend about a billion dollars over five years 
in a p of research and development 
aimed at finding and demonstrating better 
ways of moving people in and around cities. 
Although there is little hope for much of a 
beginning on such a program in a year of 
economy, Congress ought to begin a serious 
study of this recommendation. In light of 
the billions of Federal dollars poured into 
intercity highways and the billions spent 
each year on military research and develop- 
ment, HUD’s request is remarkably small. 

The problem, of course, is fantastically 
large. It is now estimated that about 150 mil- 
lion Americans live in urban areas, almost 
twice as many as lived in such areas in 1940. 
Yet, the number of passengers carried by 
urban public transit (excluding commuter 
railroads) fell 36 per cent between 1940 and 
1966. The resulting congestion of highways, 
growth of parking facilities, rising level of air 
pollution, and increased strain of the human 
nervous system are known to anyone who 
comes in contact with a city. 

The HUD report says that $50 billion, most 
of it state and local funds, will be spent on 
urban freeways and mass transit systems in 
the next ten years. Since this will be spent 
on a city-by-city basis, it is unlikely that 
there will be any major breakthroughs in 
methods of moving people because a single 
city cannot take a chance on an unproved 
system. The role the Federal Government 
ought to play, as HUD recommends, is to de- 
velop a range of new systems which will give 
cities a choice of new and better methods 
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instead of merely refinements on existing 
ideas about buses, subways and trains. 

Among the systems HUD would like to try 
to develop is one that would have small 
vehicles moved along high-speed networks; 
the passengers would enter the car, push the 
button for the station he wished to reach, 
and sit back until his car reached that sta- 
tion where it would be automatically 
switched off the main track. A variant of 
this would allow the commuter to drive the 
vehicle home and bring it back the follow- 
ing morning. Another system would allow 
persons in low-density areas to summon a 
bus to their door by telephone. A third 
would consist of pallets onto which an auto- 
mobile could be driven and then speeded 
automatically down a track to its destina- 
tion. There are several others. 

Some of the ideas may sound far-fetched 
but HUD insists they appear to be techni- 
cally amd economically feasible. What it 
wants is funds to prove that they are. Since 
the alternative to new and better ways of 

tion inside urban areas is strangu- 
lation and suffocation of those areas by auto- 
mobiles, it is about time a serious search for 
those ways began. 


JOHN ECONOMY 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith an article from the Savannah 
Morning News concerning the passing of 
one of the dearest persons who ever 
lived on this earth a man who not only 
realized the American dream but in- 
stilled it in others. He not only enjoyed 
the American way of life—he defended it. 
His affection for his adopted country 
transcended all things. He demanded 
and exercised love of law and devotion 
to its precepts. There was no greater 
American. There was no better friend. 
The article follows: 

[From the Savannah (Ga.) Morning News, 
June 22, 1968] 
Bravrorr Has Lost A BELOVED CITIZEN 
(By Jim Littlejohn) 

Braurort, S.C.—Mr. John left us this 
week—and we all feel just a little poorer be- 
cause of it. 

. 

„ restaurateur, civic leader and 
r 
mighty. 

An immigrant to this country after he was 
grown, Mr. John was the embodiment of 
the American dream of the first half of this 

He came from the oppression and 
poverty of his native Greece and made not 
only a financial success in America, but 
became a part of it in all of its facets. 

Actually, though we mourn his passing, Mr. 
John lives on among us. Physically in the 
presence of his family and spiritually as part 
of the community he helped to build. 

Stories will be told for years to come about 
his “Sea View” restaurant on Bay Street that 
I was never fortunate enough to visit. Hu- 
morous stories about Mr. John and his friends 
are already a part of Beaufort legend—and 
although some say he had little sense of 
humor, I think, perhaps that that is the way 
he would like to be remembered. Arguing 
= his good friend Ed McTeer, strolling 

and discussing politics with Mendel Rivers, 
preparing his 2 gravy” and 
enjoying lite in 
Beaufort. 
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One story that fs told about Mr. John may 
be apocalyphal, but it seems to tell much 
about his sense of humor that some say he 
did not posesss. He reportedly told it on him- 
self on several occasions. 

The time was during the late 1930s and Mr. 
John had gone down to the restaurant, as 
was his custom, early in the morning to start 
the coffee. 

A burly truckdriver came and knocked on 
the door and Mr. John let him in, although 
it was before opening hours. The driver 
demanded breakfast in a rough tone of voice 
and Mr. John eyed the pistol on his belt and 
decided not to argue. 

He fixed the ham and eggs, hotcakes and 
mountains of toast requested by the man and 
then went on with his other duties. The man 
then began lowrating another restaurant 
owner up the road who had charged him the 
outrageous sum of 30 cents for breakfast the 
day before. “You know,” the fellow said, “I 
ought to go back up there and shoot him 
for being such a blankety-blank crook.” The 
man then stood up and came to the cash 
register to pay his bill. “How much do I owe 
you? he asked. “Would 15 cents be too 
much?” Mr. John asked back. 

In 1952 Mr. John and a few of his friends 
founded “The Economy Club” in Beaufort 
and drew its name, according to Frank Ram- 
sey, from its creed, which was “economy in 
government.” Chances are that Mr. John's 
adopted last name had much to do with that 
creed, however. At any rate, the club pros- 
pered and flowered, and although it barred 
“politicians and lawyers” from its member- 
ship, it became an effective force in the social 
and political life of the community, and re- 
laxed its rules occasionally to take in such 
non-politicians as Mr. John's life-long friend 
Rep. L. Mendel Rivers. 

Rivers’ friendship for Mr. John was well- 
known and it was no surprise that the busy 
Congressman shelved all other business this 
week in order to attend Mr. John’s funeral 
as the chief honorary pallbearer. 

The nation of Greece has been generous 
in its gifts to the world—gifts of ideas and 
of men—and although we are saddened by 
his loss, we are proud that Greece gave us 
the life of John Economy—and that he chose 
to spend a large part of it in Beaufort. 


H.R. 10480—REGARDING PENALTIES 
FOR THE DEFILEMENT AND DES- 
ECRATION OF THE FLAG OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 20, 1968 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take this opportunity to laud the ac- 
tion of the Senate in unanimously pass- 
ing H.R. 10480, which outlaws defilement 


nimity demonstrate the belief, com- 
monly held by this Nation’s loyal citi- 
zens, that disgrace of the flag is an in- 
sult to the American Nation, and to all 
the ideals this great democracy 
cherishes. Let this show that the im- 
pression that may have been given 
abroad represents but a minute minority 
of American opinion. 

As a longtime advocate of this legisla- 
tion and as a sponsor of the House bill, 
FE welcome the action by the Senate with 
special gratification, and trust the Mem- 
bers of this House will now give a re- 
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sounding endorsement of the Senate 
action by overwhelmingly approving the 
Senate’s slightly amended version of the 
bill. 

This long-overdue legislation plugs a 
glaring omission in the Federal law 
which has never made it a crime to de- 
file, desecrate, or burn the American flag. 

It is repugnant to me that the attitude 
of permissiveness that has permeated 
certain segments of our society allows 
some of these acts committed against the 
flag to be condoned under the guise of 
dissent. I do not classify burning the flag 
as dissent. I do not call defiling the flag 
an expression of freedom. I call many of 
the acts we are witnessing outright trea- 
son, and we have been “mollycoddling” 
the perpetrators of these incidents too 
long. 

I am sure that you felt as disgusted 
as I did—that your stomachs turned as 
mine did—at the sight of those so-called 
demonstrators last year who defiantly 
burned the American flag in Central 
Park before a television audience of 
countless millions. Similar acts of dese- 
cration have become familiar sights these 
past 2 years—and, yet, what is being done 
about it? 

Believe it or not, we have had no Fed- 
eral laws in this country making such 
acts of defiling the flag a crime. Oh, to 
be sure, there are State laws, but most of 
these are weak, difficult to enforce, and, 
more often than not, offenders, if they re- 
ceive any punishment at all, get off 
with a token fine. Some States have 
meaningless laws, like Indiana, which has 
a maximum penalty of a $5 fine. Can 
you imagine that? Defiling, degrading, 
desecrating the symbol of our Nation, 
and one can get away with it altogether, 
or may get by with a $5 fine. 

This is dead wrong. I say such offenses 
should be violations of Federal law—the 
flag is our national emblem representing 
the national unity of our 50 States, and 
its desecration should be a national crime 
and the penalties should be stiff—at least 
a fine of $1,000 and a year in prison. 

For years I have sponsored bills along 
these lines and early in 1967, I joined 
with an able and distinguished colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. ROUDEBUSH] in spon- 
soring the legislation which passed the 
House on June 20, 1967, 1 year to the 
day before it was reported out of the 


must be present to constitute a criminal 
act; and the second amendment, which 
inserts the word “burning,” is to make 
preys the bill proseribes public burning 
of the flag along with other contemptu- 
ous acts of destruction. 
I feel certain that when we approve 
his flag bill, the provisions of this legis- 
— . will provide standards for a num- 
ber of States to amend their own statutes 
te make the penalty for desecrating the 
more nearly fit. the crime. 
Thus, a twofold purpose will be served 
when this bill is passed. A strong, effec- 
tive legal machinery for Federal prosecu- 
tion of desecrators of our flag will be 
established, with tough penalties and en- 
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forcement provisions, and, at the same 
time, a model code will be available for 
the States to follow. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust that we will ap- 
prove this bill, which places the Federal 
Government in the primary position it 
should hold, as the defender of our 
national emblem, and provides effective 
enforcement features and meaningful 
punishment for willful violators. 


CONGRESSMAN BOB ECKHARDT 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr, GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us from Texas who have had the great 
privilege of serving in the State legisla- 
ture of our State are well aware of the 
record of achievement of one of our il- 
lustrious colleagues, Representative Bos 
Ecxuarpt, of Houston, Tex. He is widely 
known as a brilliant forensic and legis- 
lative leader. Many landmark pieces of 
legislation in Texas bear his imprint. 

In Congress, Representative EckHARDT 
is equally well known and respected and 
admired for his great talents. He has 
sponsored or supported the most bene- 
ficial and progressive programs the 90th 
Congress has entertained and passed. 

He has been a source of inspiration to 
us all. On one complex and difficult area 
of discussion he has been most active in 
enlightening some of us and offering his 
leadership, One of these is the difficult 
and nettlesome question of trade restric- 
tions, both proposed as well as existing. 
Representative Eckuarpt has done a 
monumental job in acquainting and fa- 
miliarizing some of us with the intrica- 
cies of this issue. He has brilliantly and 
clearly shown us the bad and detrimental 
aspects of some pending proposals, which 
hold some degree of attractiveness be- 
cause they are based on the natural de- 
sire to protect what is “American.” 

Recently the great daily newspaper in 
Houston, Tex., the Houston Chronicle, 
published an informative editorial in 
which Congressman EcCKHARDT’S contri- 
butions were noted. Also, Congressman 
EcKHARDT presented a lucid and impor- 
tant bit of testimony before the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Under unanimous consent I submit the 
editorial and the testimony for inclusion 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
From the Houston (Tex.) Chronical, June 

22, 1968] 
HOUSTON STAKE IN TRADE 

Foreign trade has to be a two-way street. 
We buy from other nations, and we sell to 
other nations. We buy what other trading 
nations offer at attractive prices. And we 
sell the products we offer which foreign con- 
sumers want to own. 

If we didn’t import goods, we woudn't be 


able to export for long except at an economic 
loss to our own nation. 


When a domestic manufacturer calls for 
protection from a foreign competitor, every 
American should realize that we all benefit 
from world trade. A protected market be- 
comes a noncompetitive market, at least to 
the extent it is protected. 

Here in Houston, where we maintain the 
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nation’s third largest port, we have more 
than passing interest in encouraging world 
trade. Rep. Bob Eckhardt pointed out the 
other day that the trade barriers on imports 
which are currently being studied by the 
House Ways and Means Committee, if en- 
acted, could knock more than 20 percent of 
the employes in port operation out of their 
jobs. 

And he correctly points out that it is the 
average consumer who stands to lose the 
most if the protectionists have their way. 
Imports reduce the supply of goods on the 
market and curtail competition. And the 
absence of competition means higher con- 
sumer prices, 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN Bos ECKHARDT 
BEFORE THe House WAYS AND MEANS COM- 
MITTEE, JUNE 17, 1968 


I wish to thank the committee for this 
opportunity to present my views on tariff 
and trade proposals, I will try to be brief and 
concise, There are three points I would like 
to make: 

(1) The most beneficial international eco- 
nomic policy for the United States is essen- 
tially one of free trade; 

(2) As a representative from the Houston 
Port area, I feel that my constituents would 
have much to lose if a wall of protectionism 
arose around our country; and 

(3) I support the President in his call for 
the elimination of the American Selling Price 
system. 

There has been increasing discussion and 
support in the halls of Congress for general 
and specific increases in quota restrictions 
on foreign imports. There are two reasons 
given to justify stiffer trade barriers: first, 
that such is a broad economic prescription 
to cure our balance of payments difficulties; 
and, second, that we should give relief to 
specific industries under pressure from rising 
imports. I wish to challenge both of these 
arguments; they are fallacious, Protective 
measures will do more to aggravate the situa- 
tion than to help it. 

One must keep in mind, in a discussion 
like this, the distinction between the bal- 
ance of payments and the balance of trade. 
The balance of payments is made up, basic- 
ally, of two separate categories; the balance 
of trade, which is the actual flow of goods 
and services, and the capital account, which 
includes the flow of investments and gov- 
ernment transactions—loans, foreign aid, 
military expenditures, and so forth. Until 
very recently, the balance of trade has al- 
Ways been well in our favor. The drastic re- 
duction in our trade surplus is primarily due 
to the excessive aggregate demand of our 
economy. There has been an almost incred- 
ible rise in imports due to this inflation. If 
Congress passes the fiscal restraint measures 
presently pending, the flow of imports should 
return to normal. 

The protectionist does not see it this way. 
He reasons that by cutting down on foreign 
imports, our balance of trade surplus will 
increase and this in turn will reduce the bal- 
ance of payments deficit. Rather than pur- 
suing a course of trade expansion and lib- 
eralization, he seeks a curtailment. Rather 
than expanding the flow of goods, services 
and international goodwill, he seeks the 
easy way out. 

The basic flaw in the protectionist’s rea- 
soning is this: While imports to this Nation 
will be reduced by the stiffer quotas, Ameri- 
can exports will similarly decline. There is 
no doubt that other nations, whose econ- 
omies would suffer due to the reduction of 
the American market for their goods, would 
retaliate. 

Now we must consider for a moment our 
trade posture now as compared to that in a 
more normal economic environment. Over 
the last several years—before we unduly 
procrastinated in levying a tax to stave off 
inflation—we had a trade surplus that ran 
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around $4.5 billion, more or less, over a 
number of years. 

Now, because of the abnormally inflated 
prices of American goods subject to foreign 
trade, our trading partners are doing no 
more than swapping even. They can afford 
to buy only about the same value of goods 
as they sell. Now suppose we enact trade re- 
strictions against their products at a time 
when our products are most dear. It is quite 
reasonable, if not absolutely necesary on 
their part, to quit buying expensive Ameri- 
can goods and start making it themselves. 
Thus, our exports, already diminished, re- 
duce to an absolute minimum. 

Then, when we enact the necessary fiscal 
restraints to restore the value of the dollar, 
we find ourselves in a world market in which 
the economies of other nations have been 
geared to be more self-sustaining. Obviously, 
we have much more to lose then than our 
trading partners do because, normally, we 
export goods valued at about 84%½ billion 
more than the value of the goods we import. 

Thus, if our trading partners retaliate by 
& percentage cut in their normal level of im- 
ports equal to our percentage cut in our im- 
ports, we come out the big loser. Therefore, 
there is no question but that, in the long 
run, restrictive import quotas would hurt, 
not help, our international accounts diffi- 
culties. 

Now, why did we become the most advan- 
tageously situated trading nation during 
most of this decade? By being in the fore- 
front of the march toward liberalizing inter- 
national trade. We inspired the most- 
favored-nation clause of the early tariff re- 
ductions of the 1980's; we were the inspira- 
tion behind GATT; it was an American pres- 
ident for whom the most recent round of 
tariff reductions was named; all postwar and 
recent international economic cooperation 
arises from American idealism. Thus, the 
mere talk of protectionism turns those who, 
through our quest for liberal free trade, be- 
came dependent upon our markets into 
cynics instead of good customers. Protec- 
tionism is a repudiation of all our free trade 
ideals. 

Furthermore, quotas are nearly always ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory. Under either a 
base period or first come-first served basis, 
some nations are singled out to come under 
stricter quotas. Those penalized will take 
this action as an indication of the arbitrari- 
ness of the American foreign policy. 

Also, free trade is a hedge against infla- 
tion. The segment of our society which has 
the most to lose if the protectionists have 
their way is the average consumer. Were im- 
port quotas made more restrictive, and hence 
conditions made less competitive for Ameri- 
can businessmen, there would be less pres- 
sure on prices. Less competition and a re- 
duced supply of goods are concomitants of 
high prices, Competition from abroad forces 
American industry to innovate more and to 
become more efficient. Foreign trade broadens 
the spectrum and variety of goods available, 
lowers prices and stretches the wage earner’s 
pay. It can be seen, then, that the primary 
benefactor of free trade is the American con- 
sumer, which is to say, the American people 
at large. Whatever short run gains a particu- 
lar interest group might gain from a pro- 
tectionist policy is thus at the expense of 
the American people. 

What about the effects on the business 
sector? The protectionist emphasizes only the 
negative effects of international trade. Cer- 
tainly one cannot dispute that some busi- 
nesses and their workers are subject to dis- 
ruption as a consequence of competition 
from abroad. But, because of vast superiority 
in technology, education, productivity and 
geographic advantages, when we choose to 
produce that which we can produce cheapest 
and best, we are not very much limited. If, 
through advancing technology and greater 
efficiency, domestic producers still cannot 
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meet the foreign prices, perhaps we must ad- 
mit to oursélves that there are certain areas 
in which other nations are better qualified. 
We can sell the goods which a more sophis- 
ticated technology can produce cheapest and 
buy certain cheap consumer goods, compo- 
nent parts, and ingredients for manufacture 
from other countries with less sophisticated 
economies and be the net gainer. 

Free trade, it can be seen, has a two- 
sided effect on the business sector and em- 
ployment. The government does have an ob- 
ligation to those establishments and em- 
ployees for whom trade has a detrimental 
effect. I applaud the President for his rec- 
ommendations on adjustment assistance to 
firms and workers. We must ‘hot overlook 
the fact, however, that trade can stimu- 

late an otherwise lethargic firm or industry 
to action that might expand production 
and employment. 

The absence of restraints on trade has 
8 a greater effect on the positive side. 

A movement towards more liberalism will 
benefit all those industries and firms that 
have foreign markets. According to a recent 
government report, employment in the 
United States related to exports of goods in- 
creased by nearly 4 percent, or by 91,000, be- 
tween 1960 and 1965. In 1965, an estimated 
2.4 million jobs were attributable to exports 
of merchandise and another half million to 
exports of service. (Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1967). This does not include all 
of the indirect, supporting employment. If 
we follow a course of protectionism, which 
would undoubtedly be followed by retalia- 
tion abroad, what would happen to these 
people? I believe we have more to gain by 

oting trade expansion and depending 
on American competitiveness to bring about 
a huge net gain in terms of profits and 
employment. I offer as a suggestion to the 
distinguished members of the committee the 
possibility of some formal, semi-formal or 
even moral arrangement whereby those in- 
dustries greatly benefiting by the expansion 
of international trade would be obligated 
to rely for all additional employment on the 
rolls of those workers adversely affected by 
same. For instance, a foundry worker laid 
off by a steel company would be a prime 
candidate for employment by a machinery 
firm enjoying an expanding export business. 

I conclude this section by saying that 
legislation to reverse the course we have 
taken toward free trade is bad economics, 
bad foreign policy, and is bad for the peo- 
ple. I suggest to the committee that, when 
its ramifications are understood, it is bad 
politics. 

Now, let me turn for a moment to ap- 
plication of these principles to my own dis- 
trict. If we look solely to the Houston area, 
the case is overwhelmingly against restric- 
tion of imports. For the year 1967 about 
$.59 billion worth of imports were imported 
through Houston as opposed to $1.36 billion 
exported through the port. It is easily seen 
that the people in my district have far more 
to lose in terms of profits and employment 
from trade restrictions than could possibly 
be gained. Import quotas would have a dis- 
astrous effect on the many longshoremen, 
seamen, masters, mates, and pilots who live 
and work in my district. The entire com- 
munity of Houston-Harris County is bene- 
fited: laborers, railroad men, chemical and 
oil workers, bankers, port officials, and all 
others related to commerce. In addition, pro- 
fessional men, such as lawyers processing 
the claims of the waterfront people; the in- 
dustrial workers, manufacturing the goods 
that flow through the port; accountants, 
servicing the stevedoring firms; and hence, 
indirectly, every person living or working in 
the area, enjoy the fruits of free trade. 

In 1966, a total of $416.3 million worth of 
exports were manufactured in Houston, pri- 
marily food products, chemicals, petroleum 
and coal products, crude and fabricated metal 
products, and machinery. The total employ- 
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ment in these particular industries is about 
91,000. An estimate of the number of these 
people whose jobs are directly attributable 
to exports is nearly 70,000. This is in addition 
to all those mentioned above whose jobs are 
in the actual trade aspect of the flow of goods 
and services through Houston. Thus, about 
20% or more of the total employment in my 
district would be jeopardized if the protec- 
tionists had their way. 

The last point I would like to make is in 
support of the elimination of the American 
Selling Price system. If we were to ignore all 
other reasons for doing so, we would still be 
compelled to do away with ASP solely to help 
elicit the cooperation of our friends abroad 
in speeding up their Kennedy Round tariff 
reductions. The concessions thus gained will 
far outweigh any possible disadvantages aris- 
ing from the repeal of ASP. But aside from 
that, the fact remains that the industries 
protected by ASP no longer need the extent 
of protection which it affords. The rates are 
extraordinarily high and not in keeping with 
the spirit of growing International trade and 
cooperation. The American manufacturer has 
an almost unheard of advantage in being 
able to set his prices and having the tariff 
on competing goods follow from it. It should 
be noted that the industries covered by ASP 
are very healthy and growing. Profits and in- 
vestment are high, and employment is largely 
unaffected by imports as many of the ben- 
zenoid products being produced only for in- 
ternal use. One must also question the neces- 
sity of ASP when, in 1964, $300 million of 
benzenoid products were exported as opposed 
to $50 million worth of imports, of which 
half did not compete with any American- 
made product. Protective tariffs for the af- 
fected industries will not be eliminated en- 
tirely, rather just brought in line with the 
rest of the United States tariff schedule. 

I subscribe to the old adage, “No man is an 
island”—neither is a nation, today. We aban- 
doned the policy of isolationism a half cen- 
tury ago; America must not become an is- 
land unto itself. Our country and its people 
deserve the benefits of the free intercourse 
of goods, services and ideas among nations, 


ARMY SERGEANT DIES IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Set. Audrey J. Cook, a fine young man 
from Maryland, was killed recently in 
Vietnam. I wish to commend his courage 
and honor his memory by including the 
following article in the RECORD: 

ArMy SERGEANT Dries IN Viernam—Crry GI 

FATALLY WOUNDED WHILE FIGHTING BLAZE 

A 20-year-old Army sergeant from Balti- 
more has been killed in Vietnam, the De- 
partment of Defense announced yesterday. 

He was Sgt. Audrey J. Cook, husband of 
Mrs. Anita V. Cook, of 1421 Harford avenue. 

Sergeant Cook died Tuesday morning after 
being wounded while fighting a forest fire, 
his wife said. 

IN VIETNAM 6 MONTHS 

A paratrooper, he had been in Vietnam 
six months and had spent all of his time out 
in the field. His wife said he wrote that he 
had not had a chance yet to visit any of the 
cities. 

A native of Baltimore, Sergeant Cook had 
attended Carver-Vocational Technical High 
School. 

He worked as a laborer before enlisting in 
the Army thirteen months ago. 

Sergeant Cook was stationed first at Fort 
Bragg, N.C., before going to Fort Gordon, 
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Ga., for his paratroop training. He was sent 
to Vietnam from Fort Dix, N.J. 

In addition to his wife, Sergeant Cook is 
survived by his mother, Mrs. Louise Mer- 
thur; his father, Arthur Cook; two brothers, 
Kenneth Robinson and Stanley McArthur, 
and five sisters, Theresa, Patricia, Sheila, 
Sharon and Penny Robinson, all of Baltimore. 


MRS. BRUCE B. BENSON: PORTRAIT 
OF LEADERSHIP 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had occasion to congratulate Mrs. Bruce 
B. Benson of Amherst, Mass., upon her 
election to the national presidency of the 
League of Women Voters. As she ap- 
proaches the beginning of her third 
month in that office, I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
splendid manner in which she has pro- 
ceeded to guide her great organization 
toward its goal of more direct involve- 
ment with the pressing issues facing citi- 
zens and their Government today. 

The League of Women Voters has in- 
deed been known for its direct confron- 
tation of specific problems in political 
life. But equally as significant for the 
league under Mrs. Benson’s fine leader- 
ship is its emphasis on brave individual 
initiative as the best way of achieving 
that confrontation. Mrs. Benson’s own 
story is that of a concerned citizen who 
learned the skills of communication with 
people in government through her de- 
termination to reach solutions legally 
and to right political wrongs effectively. 
She emphasizes and exemplifies the im- 
portance of self-confidence and diplo- 
macy as tools for every citizen to apply in 
political life. 

The launching of the organization’s 
first nationwide financial campaign in 
January is yet another tribute to Mrs. 
Benson’s balanced foresight. Well may 
the League of Women Voters prosper un- 
der her guidance, as she continues to 
open horizons of financial stability and 
devotion to the principles of individual 
involvement that strengthen our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

An article follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
June 10, 1968] 
Sue's a VERY POLITICAL Person 
(By Lucia Mouat) 

Cuicaco.—Officially she’s neither a Repub- 
lican nor a Democrat. But her political influ- 
ence is that much the stronger for it. 

Mrs. Bruce Benson, the new 1968-70 presi- 
dent of the League of Women Voters (LWV) 
of the United States, concedes that the 
League’s ban on party activity by group offi- 
cers is sometimes very hard on her— I'm a 
very political person.” 

But this refreshingly candid League leader, 
who frequently interrupts an interview with 
“I must stop being so frank,” has only to 
look at her own record to assure herself 
there may be more action out of a party 


than in one. She first joined the local League 
in Amherst, Mass., where her husband is 


professor of physics at Amherst College, in 
1950. But it was not until 1957 when she was 
debating between the merits of going back 
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for her Ph.D. in history or of joining a 
League committee on loyalty and security 
that the commitment grew deep. She opted 
for the committee work. One thing led to an- 
other—“I was having a terrifically interesting 
time! —and by 1961 she was elected president 
of the LWV of Massachusetts. 

It was in that role that Lucy Benson led 
the state’s more than 12,000 League members 
in a time-consuming, energetic fight to curb 
the powers of the Governor's Council. Most 
of the 13 original states which had such 
councils as buffers between the king and his 
appointed governors had long ago eliminated 
them, Massachusetts, however, had not only 
kept its Council but given it additional 
powers. There the Council approved all gu- 
bernatorial appointments and contracts for 
roads, waterways, and the like. Admittedly, 
corruption in the Council, rife at the time of 
the League's petition drive for a referendum 
on the question, worked in LWV favor. 

“We were on the side of the angels,” com- 
ments Mrs. Benson. But our reason for 
fighting was not the corruption. The Council 
was interfering with the role of the Governor 
and he could not be held accountable for 
his appointments since the Council had to 
approve them.” 


VAST CHANGE IN ATMOSPHERE 


In the end, voters essentially stripped the 
Council of its statutory powers. It still ap- 
proves the Governor’s judicial appointments 
but Mrs. Benson, with understandable sat- 
isfaction, reports a “vast change in atmos- 
phere” since the cutback action. 

In her non-partisan political career, Mrs. 
Benson has also served on more than a half- 
dozen gubernatorial study commissions in 
Massachusetts, ranging in subject from state 
employee salaries to the effects of racial im- 
balance in the schools. One commission on 
which she served drafted a bill, now law, 
which gave the University of Massachusetts 
fiscal autonomy. 

On the telephone stand in her hotel room 
here, where she was interviewed, stood a 
Charlie Brown card with the caption, “Lucy 
for First Lady.” It had been given her by 
the outgoing national League president. 
Mrs. Benson is the first to admit that the 
three days a week in Washington that her 
new job entails will have its complications. 
She will be farther away from home for 
larger chunks of time than before. But, giv- 
ing credit where it’s due, she says her hus- 
band has not only refrained from discourag- 
ing her, but he has actively encouraged her 
to follow her League interests. 

“There have been times when he hasn't 
been the least bit happy, but I’ve never 
detected any feeling on his part that I 
shouldn't do precisely what I want to do.” 
she says. “He has had to put up with an 
awful lot.” Indeed, Mrs. Benson says she 
wishes other League husbands would be as 
supportive of their wives’ activities. 

She says she thinks the effectiveness of 
League workers, which varies so from town 
to town and state to state, is closely related 
to diplomacy and assurance. “You have to 
be able to relate to others even though they 
may be opposed to your views,” she explains, 
“Many women in the League lack self-con- 
fidence, This is where husbands can do a 
lot. As a League member, you've got to be 
able to stand up to all the gaff you get.” 

Mrs. Benson, in her own down-to-earth 
brand of eloquence, stresses that she thinks 
the League’s strength lies in its use of 
traditional procedures. 

“If I'm occasionally impatient with the 
slowness of the League—it took us four 
years to come to some consensus on equality 
of opportunity—I’m heartened by the solidity 
of the position and the democracy in the 
process used to reach it. 


CROSS SECTION OF WOMEN 


“If it’s a hot subject, you run the risk of 
having your consensus weakened by those 
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who are more conservative,” adds the League 
leader who describes herself as more liberal 
than most League positions, “but I think 
most of our positions are not badly watered 
down as a result. If the League were the 
Civil Liberties Union, our position on civil 
rights would probably be much stronger, but 
the League represents a nationwide cross 
section of women (some 150,000 of them) 
working at all levels of government in a wide 
variety of fields. And they’re mainly inter- 
ested in getting things done.” 

She says she was “enormously relieved” at 
the conclusion of the recent national League 
convention in Chicago to see the rift tem- 
porarily resolved between those who want the 
League to focus strictly on government struc- 
ture and those who want a broader approach 
to governmental problems. The latter group 
came out on top. 

In January the League will launch its first 
nationwide financial campaign in connection 
with its 50th anniversary. Mrs. Benson, who 
describes herself as “ever the optimist,” says 
she is confident the League will reach its $11 
million goal, It will be used to expand League 
work in citizen education, publications, and 
staff. 

“Extraordinarily able League women spend 
a lot of time mimeographing and stuffing en- 
velopes,” says the LWV president. “You can 
get overwhelmed with that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Benson is a graduate of Smith College 
and holder of a two-year fellowship in 1965- 
66 at the Radcliffe Institute for Independent 
Study where she studied the politics of the 
civil rights movement. She has received a 
number of civic awards in Massachusetts 
since her involvement with the League. 

She finds her organizational work fasci- 
nating and says it has crystallized her views 
in many fields. In fact, once in a while, when 
she and her husband get into too lively a 
discussion on national or international is- 
sues, one of the couple’s two English spaniels 
will dash for Mr. Benson’s lap as one way 
of toning the discussion down. 

“From that point on, we have to speak in 
soft, dulcet tones,“ says Mrs. Benson. 


GUARANTEED DAILY STEAK 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend A. D. King has apparently 
taken up where his brother left off. A 
recent article from the New York Daily 
News points out that Reverend King 
“treated 96 dungareed poor people’s dem- 
onstrators” to a meal at the Statler Hil- 
ton’s Steak House and then failed to pro- 
vide for the bill. They offered $196 to 
cover a $590 expense. 

It also seemed to be a problem of 
Martin Luther King that he thought the 
rest of the world was made of money— 
someone else’s—and it belonged to him 
and his followers. Seldom is there the 
consideration of the poor people who 
would exist if they did not work at the 
Statler Hilton and if the rest of the 
world did not pay the bills that con- 
tribute to these employees’ salaries and 
wages. 

One expects as the next logical step a 
fervent cry for guaranteed daily steak, 
provided by the Statler Hilton. 

It is also interesting to note that this 
same article reports an incident between 
police and youths from Resurrection City. 
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After police responded to a hail of “sticks, 
bottles, canned goods and ‘anything they 
could get their hands on’” by outfitting 
themselves with shotguns and tear-gas 
equipment, the Reverend James Bevel 
sloughed the incident off with the state- 
ment that the confrontation could be 
blamed on immature young people and a 
fantastic reaction by the police. 

I wonder what Bevel would say about 
Reverend King’s activities? 

The article follows: 


Dr. KING'S BROTHER Treats 96 TO STEAK, 
CAN'T Pay 


WasHincTon, June 20.—Martin Luther 
King's brother walked out without paying 
$392 of a $590 steak dinner bill run up by. 
himself and 96 dungareed poor people's dem- 
onstrators after yesterday’s mass rally, it was 
disclosed today. 

The incident occurred when the Rev. A. D. 
King, who had been turned away from the 
Statler Hilton hotel’s Steak House earlier for 
not wearing a coat and tie, returned at 
closing time with his friends from Resurrec- 
tion City. 

The hotel rounded up waiters and kitchen 
help who had been preparing to go home for 
the night, and served them 97 steak dinners. 
At the end of the meal, he was presented a 
bill for 8590. 


“INCIDENT CLOSED” 


“Rev. King sald all they had was $198,” 
Harry Soghigian, a hotel spokesman, said. 
“The hotel felt it best not to make a stink 
about it, so the manager told them if that 
was all they had, it would do. As far as the 
hotel is concerned, the incident is closed.” 

It was the third time since the Poor 
People’s March began in May that large 
groups from Resurrection City have ordered 
meals, then left without paying. 

The earlier bills subsequently were paid in 
full by March leaders. 

Early today, six Negroes returning to Res- 
urrection City from the Statler Hilton told 
an officer that they planned to “get” a park 
policeman. 

Police said they were unable to disperse 
the six and called for reinforcements. About 
50 District of Columbia and park police re- 
sponded, At this point, the youths retreated 
to the hut city and re-emerged with about 
25 companions wielding sticks and other 
makeshift weapons. 

The officers said the youths hurled sticks, 
bottles, canned goods and “anything they 
could get their hands on” at the policemen. 
The officers at that point were issued shot- 
guns and teargas equipment. 

YOUTHS RETREAT 


The youths subsequently faded back into 
resurrection city, police said. Authorities 
said they used no weapons during the 
incident. 

The Rev. James Bevel, an Official of the 
Poor People’s Campaign, later blamed the 
confrontation on the “immaturity of some 
of our young people and a fantastic over- 
reaction by police.” 


A SALUTE TO LEE MORSE 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lee 
Morse, a very able young man, has left 
the staff of the Banking and Currency 


Committee. He resigned his position as 
counsel to the committee to enter the 
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private practice of law here in Washing- 


m. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
express my appreciation to Mr. Morse for 
the very valuable contributions he made 
to the work of the committee during the 
past 4 years. I am sure that all of my 
colleagues on the committee join me in 
commending him for his splendid serv- 
ice and in wishing him every success in 
his law practice. 


PAR TOO MANY BEANBALLS 
THROWN AT AMERICA TODAY 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 11 issue of the New York Daily 
Column, Jim Murray, the sports column- 
ist contributed a powerfully written arti- 
ele regarding conditions in the United 
States as evidenced by the tragic death 
of Senator Kennedy. 

So that our colleagues may have the 
benefit of Mr. Murray’s message, which is 
projected toward everyone even though 
expressed in the sports idiom, I place 
his article entitled. Far Too Many Bean- 
balls Thrown at America Today,” at this 
point in the RECORD: 

For Too Many BEANBALLS THROWN AT 

AMERICA TODAY 
(By Jim Murray) 

I was going to write to you about fun and 
games today—a golf match at Lake Tahoe, 
Nev., a track meet in a municipal amphi- 
theater. 

But once again America the Beautiful has 
taken a bullet to the groin. The country is 
in surgery. The Violent States of America. 
One bullet is mightier than one million votes. 

It’s not a Democracy, it’s a Lunacy. A 
country that shrinks from punishing its 
criminals, disciplining its children, locking 
up its mad. It’s like an animal that disregards 
its senses. It's a lamb defending the lion’s 
right to eat it. 

Democracy is in the cross-hairs. The Assas- 
sination Party wins elections without going 
in a primary. The President of the United 
States is chosen in a hardware store, a mail 
order catalogue. We blame Dallas, but it’s 
no good. It happens everywhere. Memphis, 
Los Angeles. The United States. 

We quarantine the good, the reliable, the 
honest. We keep a 24-hour watch on the 
trustworthy, but get a habeas corpus to let 
anarchy loose. 

Freedom is being gunned down. The 
“right” to murder is the ultimate right in 
this country. Sloth is a virtue. Patriotism 
is a sin. Conservation is an anachronism. God 
is over 30 years old. To be young is the only 
religion—as if it were a hard-won virtue. 
“Decency” is dirty feet, a scorn for work. 
“Love” is something you need penicillin for. 
“Love” is handing a flower to a naked young 
man with vermin in his hair while your 
mother sits home with a broken heart. You 
“love” strangers, not parents. 

I will be severely critized, even ridiculed 
for crying out. “Lousy sportswriter, what 
does he know?” I can hear it said, “Who does 
he think he is. Paul Harvey?” “Fulton J. 
Murray,” still others will sneer. This is the 
20th Century, they will say, not Disneyland. 
We'll, it's getting to look more like the Cave 
Man Era every day from this seat. Americans 
who have a podium should use it today. 
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I like people with curtains on the win- 
dow, not people with “pads.” The next guy 
that calls money “bread” should be paid off 
in whole wheat. Tm sick of being told I 
should try to “understand” evil. Should a 
canary “understand™ a cat? 

These are some of the things, it seems to 
me, that has put blood on the walls of 
America. The next funeral procession will be 
for the Republic itself. The American Dream 
will be rolling up Pennsylvania Ave. behind 
the roll of drums. It will be buried in Arling- 
ton. The Constitution was never conceived 
as a shield for degeneracy. You start out 
burning the flag and you end up burning 
Detroit. You do away with the death pen- 
alty for everyone but presidential candi- 
dates—and Presidents. The national symbol 
is not the eagle, it’s the catafalque. 

The point of the country is Fear. The re- 
bellion is against good. Men of God become 
men of the Mob. The National Anthem is a 
scream in the night. Americans can't walk in 
their own parks, get on their own buses. 
They have to cage themselves. 

“Get off your knees, America!” people cry, 
but it is ignored. Bare your teeth, they say. 
Threaten to fight back. The lion bares his 
teeth and the jackals slink away. A cowering 
animal invites attack. But America is not 
listening. 

These are the things it seems to me, that 
put a young senator, a servant of his people 
into the shadow of death. 

It all begins with that—the delfication of 
drifters, wastrels, poltroons—insolent guests 
at the gracious table of democracy overturn- 
ing it on their dismayed hosts. 

What have the Kennedys ever done to de- 
serve ambuscades every five years at the 
hands of people they ask only to serve? What 
apology can we offer to a noble family except 
to resolve to stop being ruled by our refuse, 
our human refuse that is? How many good 
men have to die before we wrest weapons 
from the terrible hands of our barbarians, 
demand respect for our institutions, stop 
glorifying hate? 


DISARMAMENT LOBBY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 25, 1968 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, a straight- 
forward and timely comment concerning 
the efforts of some to deny ownership of 
firearms to our citizens recently ap- 
peared in the Sunday Advocate’s sports 
column, “Afield and Afloat,” and I ask 
that it be here reproduced followed by 
the Dan Smoot Report for August 22, 
1966, and a retrogressive policy state- 
ment by the Secretary of the Army dated 
June 21, 1968, along with several related 
articles. 

With the Army’s surrender to the emo- 
tional outcry of the extremely vocal 
“disarmament lobby,” the only remaining 
nationwide organization promoting safe 
gun handling and responsible ownership 
of weapons, is the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. 

The material referred to, follows: 
[From the Baton Rouge (La.) Sunday Ad- 
vocate, June 16, 1968] 

AFIELD AND AFLOAT—Mass HYSTERIA 
(By Hurley L. Campbell) 

Since the untimely death of Senator Ken- 
nedy at the hands of an alien the nation 
seems to be In the grip of a kind of hysteria 
that says the complete abolishing of all guns 
will automatically make things right again. 
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It started only hours after he was struck 
down by the bullet from a gun wielded by a 
foreigner who had been allowed to stay in our 
country for some 11 years without even an 
attempt to become a citizen—a situation, 
I must confess, that has me bafiled as to the 
laws covering such cases. 

The national TV newsmen were the first 
to take up the cry—Ban All Guns! Hour aft- 
er hour they filled the airwaves with pious 
spoutings about firearms and the crime rate, 
and the “sickness” of our society. 

Never onee did I hear one say anything 
about the influence of the boob tube on 
society and the behavior of same. Never 
once did I hear a cry about the violence, 
riots, looting, almost pornography that comes 
over the airwaves daily having possible effect 
on the minds of children who watch the 
trash. 


Nope, all I heard were the solemn words 
proclaiming all guilt on a sick“ society and 
demanding that all guns be taken from the 
hands of the citizens of the nation. 

Not a word about the abridgment of laws 
that were made to contain criminals; not a 
word about the cesspool of movie production 
that gives forth with the trash offered the 
American public today (a cesspool, I might 
add, that makes national heroes of Bonnie 
and Clyde instead of portraying them as the 
insane killers they really were); not a word 
about the interpretation of laws that ties 
the hands of the police in their attempts to 
force people to live by the laws of the land; 
not a word about the daily dose of looting ` 
and violence that makes up the major por- 
tion of the so-called news programs of the 
networks; not a word about the pornographic 
trash that fills many of the newsstands of the 
nation under the guise of magazines; not a 
word about court decisions that allow con- 
fessed murderers to go free on technicalities; 
not a word about the moral laxity that has 
swept the nation, fostered in part by much of 
the things listed above—nope, not a word did 
I hear that indicated any of these things 
might be to blame for the so-called “sickness” 
of our society. 

Only the gun was to blame as far as na- 
tional news commentators were concerned! 

So we have a rash of proposed gun laws 
being introduced in the national Congress— 
even in our own legislature. All accom 
by grandiose oratory proclaiming each to be 
the savior of the nation, the only step that 
will cause violence within our borders to 
cease. 

The latest on the national scene comes 
from Sentaor Tydings of Maryland and calls 
for complete registration of all firearms under 
penalty of a fine of $10,000 plus a sentence 
of 10 years in prison! 

His proposal in the light of the fact that 
the Supreme Court forced law officers to turn 
loose a number of confessed murderers on 
strictly technical points of law during the 
past years seems a bit asinine to me. 

Too, a proclamation by the Postmaster- 
General during the week stated the firearms 
couldn't be shipped by mail unless plainly 
marked and that local postmasters would 
have to notify the local police before they 
could make delivery of guns even when prop- 
erly marked. 

When you realize that there have been no 
laws passed by the Congress that call for 
such measures then you begin to see that 
mobs of demonstrators aren’t the only ones 
who attempt to take the law into their own 
hands in our nation—obeying those they 
want to obey, breaking those they don’t like. 

Everything is aimed at the inanimate 
gun—nothing seems to be aimed at the 
criminal who used the gun to commit crimes! 

As always, the argument is one which com- 
pares the registration of cars to the proposed 
registration of guns, a measure which will 
completely circumvent the second amend- 
ment to the constitution. 

Pray tell me—has the registration of auto- 
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mobiles done anything to stop the carnage 
on our highways? Seems to me the last sta- 
tistics I saw showed that 8-10 times as many 
people were killed by cars as were killed by 
guns, even in war! 

Registration of cars hasn’t stopped acci- 
dents and death from their use—only the 
“nut behind the wheel” can control that 
aspect of the situation! The same argument 
applies to the gun—the user controls it and 
it does what he bids it do! 

Registration of automobiles hasn't stopped 
the theft of vehicles with more than 600,000 
cases of same reported last year. Again, I 
contend that the criminal will get guns while 
the law-abiding citizen suffers, registration 
or no! 

Seems to me I remember that our national 
congress, in very recent weeks in fact, failed 
to pass a law that would have put real teeth 
into the demands of citizens that more safety 
devices be installed on new automobiles—so 
highway deaths continue to mount in 
numbers. 

The National Rifle Association, a million 
members strong, is the whipping dog as far 
as national publicity is concerned. It has 
been branded everything in the books be- 
cause it has stood strong for the rights 
granted our citizens by the constitution yet 
each and every speaker fails to point out that 
NRA has for many years been strong advo- 
cates of laws to contain the easy accessibility 
of handguns! A law, I might add, backed to 
the hilt by sportsmen of the nation. A law 
just passed by Congress last week! 

I believe that one of the most significant 
statements made over TV after the shooting 
of Senator Kennedy was made by the Chief 
of Police of Los Angeles in answer to a news- 
man’s question as to whether or not he 
favored strong legislative control of guns. A 
statement, I might add, that was never re- 
peated by the commentators although they 
rehashed every other word spoken by the 
chief when they had to fill empty time slots. 

He stated that he was a strong supporter 
of the Senator Thomas Dodd gun control bill 
in Congress. In the very next breath he fur- 
ther stated, “I will admit, however, that even 
had the Dodd bill been in effect it could not 
have prevented this tragedy!” 

You see, Los Angeles already has strong 
gun control laws on the books of the city. 
The gun used by the assassin was traced be- 
cause it was a registered handgun. 

But the user of the gun brought about the 
situation we now face! 

Always take a boy fishing with you! 


[From the Dan Smoot Report, Aug. 22, 1966, 
Dallas, Tex.] 


Tse RIGHT or SELF-DEFENSE 


Since the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy in November, 1963, Congress has con- 
sidered several bills to provide more stringent 
federal firearms control. The bill given most 
consideration is S. 1592, originally introduced 
by Senator Thomas Dodd on August 2, 1963, 
revised and reintroduced on March 22, 1966. 

As revised and approved by a Senate Sub- 
committee on April 1, 1966, the Dodd bill 
became the only federal firearms proposal 
likely to be seriously considered during the 
present session. The possibility that Congress 
would pass the Dodd bill in 1966 was vir- 
tually non-existent until August 1, when 
Charles Joseph Whitman (a Floridan who 
was a student at the University of Texas) 
shot 46 persons in Austin (15 of whom died). 
Before shooting the 46, Whitman had stabbed 
his wife to death, murdered his mother with 
a 5 
8 Johnson demanded quick pas- 
sa e of the Dodd firearms bill, saying the 
time has come for action before further loss 
of life that might be prevented by its pas- 
sage.” The President failed to note that the 


1 Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report, 
August 5, 1966, p. 1696. 
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Dodd bill would not have prevented the grisly 
affair in Austin. In the arsenal which Whit- 
man took to the University of Texas tower 
for his orgy of murder was a sawed-off shot- 
gun—a weapon which was “outlawed” 32 
years ago by the National Firearms Act of 
1934, Another of Whitman’s guns was a pis- 
tol: his taking this weapon to the University 
of Texas tower was a violation of Texas law. 

Senator Dodd urged immediate considera- 
tion of his gun-control bill. While conced- 
ing that the bill would not prevent such 
“senseless murders” as those committed by 
Whitman, Dodd said it would be a deterrent. 
He mentioned New York State’s Sullivan law 
as a deterrent He did not mention that, last 
year, in New York City alone, there were 631 
“senseless murders,” 1154 rapes, 16,325 as- 
saults.2 Not long ago, a girl was arrested in 
New York City for violating the Sullivan law 
by using a switchblade knife to defend her- 
self against a rapist. More recently, another 
girl was arrested and jailed for using a tear- 
gas pen to protect herself against a man who 
molested her in a restaurant. It is obvious 
that the Sullivan law does not deter, but 
encourages, crimes of violence. It does not 
keep weapons from criminals and maniacs, 
but does prevent law-abiding citizens from 
carrying guns or anything else for self-pro- 
tection in the sprawling metropolitan jun- 
gles teeming with marauding savages. 

Practically all advocates of more federal 
gun-control laws joined with President John- 
son and Senator Dodd to capitalize on the 
widespread feeling of horror caused by the 
Austin massacre. Many mentioned the mur- 
der of eight nurses in Chicago as further rea- 
son for Congress to enact the Dodd gun-con- 
trol law—omitting to mention that Richard 
Speck murdered the nurses without a gun. 

Actually, the mass murders committed by 
Speck and Whitman prove that citizens 
should have easy access to firearms and 
should know how to use them in defense of 
themselves and others. If any or all of the 
girls whom Speck murdered had had access 
to guns they knew how to use, some of them 
might have been saved. 

In the Whitman case, high-powered rifles 
in the hands of university students did save 
a number of lives. When police first arrived 
on the scene, Whitman was standing boldly 
on the University tower's observation plat- 
form, resting his gun on the guard rail, de- 
liberately picking off everyone who came into 
his sights. He would have been an easy target 
from the ground, but was out of range of 
police guns. The police asked for help from 
students who owned hunting rifles. Two stu- 
dents, who had deer rifles and knew how to 
use them, volunteered. Using binoculars, 
police directed the fire of the two students. 
Whitman took cover behind the guard rail 
and never again presented a target the boys 
could hit; but their fire pinned him down 
and made possible the evacuation of 
wounded.‘ Fire from students on the ground 
also helped make it possible for three police- 
men and a civilian volunteer to force their 
way onto the observation platform and take 
Whitman by surprise. 

We do need—as Senator Dodd says—some 
deterrents against crimes of violence. The 
best deterrent would be a citizenry armed 
and able to defend itself, There can be no 
doubt that crimes of violence would decrease 
sharply if it became commonplace for thugs 
to be killed by their intended victims. An- 
other effective deterrent would be rigid pun- 
ishment, under existing law, of criminals who 
prey on others. A recently-released FBI study 
revealed that 68,850 convicted criminals who 
had been given leniency (probation, sus- 
pended sentence, parole, or conditional re- 


Panel To Ponder Gun Control Bill,” The 
Dallas Times Herald, August 7, 1966, p. 12A. 
3 “Crime In The U.S.: Still Climbing,” U.S. 
News & World Report, March 21, 1966, p. 16. 
„Building Presented Hard Shot,” The 
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lease) averaged three arrests each following 
the leniency that was granted them. The FBI 
study concluded: 

“Far too many criminals are exploiting 
leniency to prey on innocent citizens. Too 
much foolish sentimentalism on the part of 
judges, probation officers and others is bring- 
ing injurious results.” 5 

Texas Governor John Connally has sug- 
gested a sensible deterrent against crimes of 
violence. He said: 

“I’m seriously considering recommending 
to the legislature that whenever a serious 
crime, involving loss of life . . . occurs, that 
the perpetrator be incarcerated for life and 
never released. 

“Any man who willfully kills another and 
escapes punishment on the basis of insanity 
ought to be incarcerated for life.” ® 

The Dodd gun-control bill (S. 1592) would 
give federal officials unlimited power to im- 
pose harsh and burdensome restrictions on 
all law-abiding citizens who sell, possess, or 
use firearms. The power could be used to 
require national registration, or even to elim- 
inate private ownership of guns by law- 
abiding persons; but it would never keep 
criminals from getting and using destructive 
devices. 

Indeed, the Dodd bill provides no penalties 
for criminals who use guns in the commis- 
sion of crime. The penalties are aimed at 
lawful sellers and users of guns. In this re- 
gard, the Dodd bill is identical with two 
federal firearms statutes already in existence: 
The National Firearms Act of 1934 and the 
Federal Firearms Act of 1938. The 1934 law 
was intended to restrict possession and inter- 
state transportation of certain types of fire- 
arms: submachine guns, sawed-off shotguns, 
guns with silencers. The 1938 law prohibits 
interstate transportation of any kind of gun 
to any person who has been convicted of, or 
is under indictment for, a crime of violence; 
who is a fugitive from justice; or who does 
not present proof that he is licensed to pur- 
chase a gun, if the purchaser lives in a state 
requiring a gun license. But neither law pro- 
vides penalties for persons who use guns to 
commit crimes. 

The pending Dodd bill has something else 
in common with the 1934 and 1938 federal 
firearms-control statutes: it is unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Second Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion says: 

“A well regulated Militia, being necessary 
to the security of a free State, the right of 
the people to keep and bear Arms, shall not 
be infringed.” 

This is an absolute prohibition against 
any kind of federal firearms law, because any 
such law clearly infringes upon the specified 
right of the people. Consequently, all exist- 
ing federal firearms laws and all now being 
proposed are unconstitutional. 

Today, we have more restrictive firearms 
regulations than ever before in the history 
of the United States; and today, there are 
more crimes of violence (more in actual 
number, and more in proportion to the total 
population). This is not coincidental; it is 
inevitable. Criminal violence against law- 
abiding citizens will always increase, as citi- 
zens are restricted in their right to defend 
themselves. 

A free man must have unrestricted right 
to own and use personal weapons, in defense 
of his family, his home, and his own person, 
against any marauder—whether the maraud- 
er be a soldier of an invading army, an agent 
of an internal political conspiracy, or a 
common criminal. 

If a man loses his right to free, lawful use 
of personal firearms, he loses his identity as a 
free agent in a civilized country. He becomes 
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totally dependent upon centralized police au- 
thority for protection of his life, liberty, and 
property. 

A citizen’s right to keep and bear arms is 
so essential to freedom that tyranny must 
follow if it is abrogated. 

Nikolai Lenin and Adolf Hitler—experts 
at enslaving large segments of the human 
race—understood clearly that a well-armed 
citizenry is a mighty handicap to dictators. 

Lenin said: 

“It is only after we have disarmed the 
bourgeoisie, that the proletariat, without 
betraying its world historic mission, can turn 
its weapons into ploughshares. And that is 
the way the proletariat will act—but only 
then, and by no means before.“ 

Hitler said: 

“The most foolish mistake we could possi- 
bly make would be to allow the subject races 
to possess arms. History shows that all con- 
querers who have allowed their subject races 
to carry arms have prepared their own down- 
fall by so doing.” 7 

Requiring national registration of person- 
ally-owned firearms can be as disastrous to 
freedom as total disarmament of the 
citizenry. 

In May, 1919, a group of allied intelligence 
officers raided the headquarters of a revolu- 
tionary group in Dusseldorf, Germany. One 
document seized was entitled “Rules for 
Bringing About A Revolution.” Three basic 
rules were set out. The first involved corrup- 
tion of the young by instilling in them con- 
tempt for religion and traditional morality. 
The second involved capturing means of 
communication so that revolutionists could 
control the thinking of the people and the 
propane of government. The third rule 


. the registration of all firearms on 
some pretext, with a view to confiscating 
them and leaving the population helpless.” 5 

France had a national gun-registration law 
before World War II. Nazis confiscated the 
records and the guns, making effective re- 
sistance impossible. 

It was a firearms registration-and-control 
law which enabled communists to disarm 
Czechoslovakians, thus leaving them helpless 
when communists decided to take over. 

Many Americans remember the impas- 
sioned pleas of the British for personal fire- 
arms to defend their homes and families in 
1940, when a Nazi invasion of England 
seemed imminent. The British had been dis- 
armed by their own government, with severe 
firearms control regulations. 

Many Americans also remember that, when 
our Armies overran Europe toward the end 
of World War II, we immediately confiscated 
and used, wherever possible, the lists of peo- 
ple who had been forced by their own gov- 
ernment to register their firearms. 

One firearms bill presently before Congress 
is aimed at the proper target—criminal use 
of firearms. On March 2, 1965, U.S. Repre- 
sentative Robert R. Casey (Texas Democrat) 
introduced H.R. 5642, a bill providing that, 
“whoever uses or carries any firearm dur- 
ing the commission of any robbery, assault, 
murder, rape, burglary, kidnapping, or homi- 
cide (other than inyoluntary manslaughter)” 
shall be sentenced to 25 years in prison, 
san support of his bill, Representative Casey 


“I ask this Congress to stop the harass- 
ment of the legitimate gun owner—and in- 
stead to open war on the illegal use of fire- 
arms by the criminal preying on society.” 

The Casey firearms bill is the only kind 
of firearms legislation desirable in a free 
society; but, as a federal law, it, too, would be 
unconstitutional. Responsibility for restrict- 
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ing criminal use of firearms belongs to local 
and state governments. 

Please write both U.S. Senators from your 
state and the U.S. Representative from your 
district, urging them to oppose the uncon- 
stitutional Dodd bill (S 1592) which would 
restrict law-abiding citizens in their right 
to defend themselves, but would not prevent 
criminal use of deadly weapons. 

If you think additional legislation is 
needed to curtail criminal use of firearms in 
your state, you should work for legislation 
comparable to the Casey bill (mentioned 
above) at the state level. 

Suggestion: Distribute copies of this Re- 
port as widely as possible, urging others to 
write members of Congress expressing oppo- 
sition to the Dodd gun-control bill. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1968. 
MARKSMANSHIP SUPPORT Is LIMITED 
Information for Members of Congress: 

The Secretary of the Army, who is charged 
by law with conducting a civilian marks- 
manship program, approved a revised pro- 
gram limiting support of civilian marks- 
manship. 

In the past, the marksmanship program 
included support with weapons and am- 
munition of junior rifle clubs and senior 
rifle and pistol clubs, support of the National 
Rifle Matches, and a sales program of ex- 
cess rifles under a statute providing for such 
sales to National Rifle Association members. 

The support for the pistol program will 
be terminated, new restrictions will be im- 
posed on distribution and sale of rifles and 
ammunition, and the rifle club program will 
be modified. 

A committee of the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, which is a 
military-civilian body established by stat- 
utes, was appointed in February 1968 to make 
recommendations to the Board for a revised 
program. That committee reported to the 
full Board in March 1968, and the Board in 
turn made its recommendations to the Sec- 
retary of the Army. The revised program 
approved by the Secretary considered the 
recommendations of the Board and was also 
based upon a review of the marksmanship 
program initiated by the Department of the 
Army in mid-1967. It reflects both the re- 
duced budget for civilian marksmanship an- 
nounced last January and a long-range effort 
to make the allocation of resources devoted 
to the program more relevant to military 
requirements. 

Under the revised program, support for 
marksmanship clubs will be limited to those 
clubs most of whose members still have their 
service obligation ahead of them and whose 
marksmanship training would be of greatest 
value to the military services. Those are the 
junior clubs, the junior divisions of senior 
clubs, and undergraduate college clubs. 

No ammunition will be issued to senior 
clubs although those senior clubs which sup- 
port a junior division may retain the use 
of rifles previously issued. If senior clubs are 
not supporting a junior division by Decem- 
ber 31, 1968, they will lose affiliation with 
the marksmanship program and must turn in 
rifles previously issued. 

Sales of firearms under the civilian marks- 
manship program will be restricted to Na- 
tional Match grade service rifles, specially 
designed for competitive marksmanship. 
Sales will be made only to individuals who 
are active in regular competitive marksman- 
ship and who are members of marksmanship 
clubs affiliated with the Army’s Director of 
Civilian Marksmanship. Purchasers must also 
be members of the National Rifle Association, 
as required by statute. 

In accordance with existing Army proce- 
dures, all purchasers will be checked for 
criminal record and other disqualifying 
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characteristics in the files of appropriate 
Federal and local law enforcement agencies. 

Sales of ammunition to individuals will 
be terminated, although junior clubs affil- 
iated with the program will be allowed to 
purchase a limited quantity of .22 caliber 
ammunition. 

Previously, on 1 November 1967, the Secre- 
tary of the Army announced that in order 
to reduce expenditures the Army would not 
supply personnel and financial support for 
the 1968 National Rifle Matches. 

Furnished by: Office, Chief of Legislative 
Liaison. 


[Report of STROM THURMOND, June 24, 1968] 
PROPER Gun CONTROL 


In recent days there has been renewed in- 
terest in Federal gun control legislation and 
pressure on the Congress to enact new laws. 
It is the responsibility of Congress to see that 
any such legislation carefully considers the 
jurisdiction of the states and that of the 
Federal government in this crucial area. 

State Level. The states and local govern- 
ments have the primary responsibility for 
keeping the peace. This responsibility in- 
cludes the authority to enact and enforce 
gun legislation appropriate to their needs. 
Such legislation could provide for severe 
prison terms for persons committing crimes 
with a gun or for penalties for carrying a 
concealed weapon without a license or legal 
permission. The states even have the power 
to provide for registration of firearms, if 
deemed advisable. States and localities have 
law enforcement personnel to enforce gun 
legislation. 

Law abiding citizens should be allowed to 
keep guns in their homes for the protection 
of their families and property. 

Existing state and local laws should be en- 
forced vigorously. 

Federal Level. The role of the Federal gov- 
ernment in gun control legislation should be 
limited to assisting states to enforce their 
laws by regulating interstate shipment of 
firearms. The use of interstate commerce to 
circumvent state laws should be prohibited. 

Federal laws should regulate rather than 
prohibit interstate shipment of firearms. 
Federal law should make it illegal to ship a 
gun across state lines without an affidavit 
of eligibility from the purchaser and notifi- 
cation by the shipper to the chief local law 
enforcement officer where the purchaser re- 
sides. Such officer should have a reasonable 
time in which to notify the shipper if the 
purchase violates state law. 

A Federal system of gun registration and 
licensing would require a large Federal po- 
lice force, A Federal police force could lead 
to a police state. 

Conditions and traditions vary widely 
from state to state, and the needs of one 
state should not necessarily be imposed upon 
another. The Federal government should 
take no measures which pressure or require 
states to adopt uniform Federal standards. 

Federal law should strictly regulate de- 
structive devices such as bazookas and 
mortars, in the same manner as it now regu- 
lates machine guns, short-barreled shotguns 
and short-barreled rifles, 

Existing Federal laws should be enforced 
vigorously. 

Enforcement. Although proper gun legis- 
lation is essential, the gun is merely an in- 
strument of crime; the real cause of crime is 
criminals, who today are operating in an 
atmosphere of permissiveness and arrogance. 
Supreme Court decisions have severely hand- 
8 the police in the apprehension of 

„ and diminished the power of the 
Sarta to see that the guilty are punished. 

The decline of law enforcement in the 
country is apparent from some shocking 
statistics: Only 1 lawbreaker in 8 is tried 
and convicted; of all persons arrested in 1966, 
76% were repeat offenders. In Washington, 
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D.C., harried police are able to arrest only 
one-quarter of the perpetrators of crimes, 
whereas a decade ago they caught one-half. 

Just as shocking is the rate of criminal 
repeaters—lawbreakers who are turned loose 
to prey again upon society. A recent FBI 
study of some 18,000 convicts released in 
1963 revealed that fully 55% had been re- 
arrested for new offenses by June 30, 1966. 
Criminals are increasingly defying the law 
successfully, and public confidence in our 
administration of justice is diminishing. 

Our crime and gun problem would largely 
come under control if conviction rates were 
doubled and sentences were more severe. The 
chief keys to the gun control problem are 
swift apprehension and certain punishment 
for those who violate the law. 

Sincerely, 
STROM THURMOND, 
LIBERTY LOBBY, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1968. 
Hon. JOHN R. RARICK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN RARICK; Keeping your 
head while all about you are losing theirs can 
get to be quite a trick, sometimes. In the 
case of firearms control laws, I like the ad- 
vice of Senator McCarthy, who advocates 
such laws, but who warns against “panic” 
legislation. No matter how you feel about the 
need for such laws, there are certain political 
factors which tend to be overlooked by some 
who are urging great haste. 

For one thing, the Harris and Gallup polls. 
Because of their regional basis, they can be 
misleading. They are not broken down by 
State or Congressional District. 

It is interesting to note that the constitu- 
ent-poll results entered in the Congressional 
Record so far this year have contradicted 
the results of the Harris and Gallup polls on 
the question of Federal firearms laws. In 
some cases, the ratio of responses against 
such laws ran more than two-to-one. If 
nothing else, this indicates the “depth’—or 
intensity—of feeling against such laws, as 

to the “breadth” of feeling reflected 
in the professional polls. (Intensity—I am 
sure you will agree—is very important. It is 
the motivational force in politics.) 

Another factor bearing on the professional 
Polls is that they reveal great variations in 
gun ownership in inverse ratio to population 
density. Only 27% of city homes have guns, 
rising. to 47% of suburban home and 58% 
of homes in towns. Obviously, it matters 
whether your constituency is made up of one 
or the other. 

Then, there is the matter of timing, From 
there, in the wake of the assassination of a 
leading public figure, it appears that all 
around us are ready—even anxious—to sub- 
mit to any kind of gun control, from regis- 
tration to outright confiscation. But 

Given a few months of normalcy, which in 
this sad era means a few months of murder, 
rape and riot, perhaps the 54% of American 
homes that possess guns will be taking an 
entirely different view of the matter. They 
may even come to look upon the family 
firearm as a friend. 

So, please don’t move too fast too far too 
soon. It is a long way to November, and I 
will cite the words of Louis Harris, himself, 
who has this to say about polls: 

“They are also disturbing if they are 
viewed as a permanent fix on American pub- 
lic opinion instead of being single snapshots 
at one point in time...” 

Liberty Lobby has great faith in the Amer- 
ican people. If you and we are successful in 
plumbing and reflecting the folk-wisdom of 
the people of this Nation in the performance 
of our duties, we can't go too far wrong. 
That is, after all, about the best we can 
expect of Democracy. 


W. B. Hicks, Jr., 
Eæecutive Secretary. 
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An “Expert” SPEAKS On Gun Laws 
(By Charles Lee Howard) 

(Norz.—About the author: Charles Lee 
Howard, No. 122-596 at Ohio State Peniten- 
tiary, comes up for a parole in May, 
1975. Meanwhile he is a school librarian 
there, and has done teaching among inmates 
although he himself only went through the 
llth grade. He wouldn't be writing this ar- 
ticle, he says, if he planned to return to 
crime.) 

At 26, I have possessed 20 pistols. And I 
acquired only one of them in even a semi- 
legal way. The other 19 were stolen by me 
or for me by friends. 

This may shock those legislators and other 
nice people who believe that if you make it 
harder for a target shooter to buy a pistol, 
you automatically make it harder for the 
criminal to get one. 

But it's old hat to me and my friends. 
You see, we are not target shooters, hand- 
gun huntsmen, plinkers or collectors. We 
don’t belong to gun clubs or groups of that 
sort. 

We must have pistols because they are 
the tools of our trade, crime. 

We are the ones the anti-gun people want 
to crack down on by making it hard for old 
ladies who live alone to buy pistols for self- 
defense. 

I am serving my third felony sentence, 
writing this from the Ohio State Penitentiary 
at Columbus. I arrived here Jan. 10, 1966, 
sentenced to 15 to 55 years on charges of 
armed robbery and kidnapping. 

From inside prison, the anti-gun uproar 
makes strange reading. It is baffling that the 
people who want to prevent criminals like 
me from getting hold of guns expect to ac- 
complish this by passing new laws. 

Do they forget that the criminal makes a 
business of breaking laws? No criminal I 
know would obey a gun law while committing 
a crime of equal or greater seriousness. 

There must be some things they don’t 
know, these well-intentioned souls who say, 
“We don't seek to hamper any honest per- 
son’s enjoyment of firearms; we only want 
to make it harder for the lawless to acquire 
them.” 

Perhaps they don’t know that the statute 
books of most States are already well stocked 
with laws supposed to limit a felon's right to 
acquire a concealable weapon—in some cases 
his right to own any gun at all. The laws are 
there. But they are seldom enforced. 

Perhaps they don’t know how criminals do 
get their guns. Certainly crooks don’t buy 
them, by mail order or over the counter, as do 
the hunters, target shooters, collectors and 
people requiring guns for self-protection. 

I have spent quite a few years in prison 
and have known criminals ranging from non- 
support cases to brutal murderers. From ex- 
perience I know that only a small minority 
of those committed for offenses involving 
guns obtained those guns through legal 
channels. Most of the guns used by crimi- 
nals in my “circle” were either stolen out- 
right or bought from shady friends. They 
weren't bought from the mail-order dealer, 
that demon of so many seekers after Federal 
anti-gun legislation. 

The criminal who wants a gun doesn’t 
have to look far. He can steal one from a 
private home, an office, a store, or a car. Bank 
messengers who carry large sums of money 
usually are armed. But in communities where 
it is illegal to carry a concealed weapon on 
one’s person, they have to leave their guns 
in their cars when they make stops on busi- 
ness. It is easy enough for a crook to learn a 
bank messenger's route, trail him and, when 
the messenger makes a stop, lift the gun from 
the glove compartment or from beneath the 
seat. A veteran con I know swears he got 6 
guns this way in a single day! 

These aren't the gun-seeking criminal’s 
only sources of supply, He can “hit” National 
Guard armories, gun dealers’ stores, gun- 
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smiths’ shops, and gun factories. Theft of 46 
carbines from a factory near Plainfield, N.J., 
compounded the dangers faced by police in 
last summer’s rioting. 

Stolen guns from all manner of sources 
abound in the underworld. No kind of gun 
legislation will take them out of circulation. 
Nor will it stop professional law-breakers 
from stealing guns as before. 

Consider the situation in New York State, 
where the Sullivan Law makes hundgun own- 
ership difficult for the honest citizen and 
theoretically impossible for the crook. Has it 
disarmed the New York gangsters? Of course 
not. All it has done is to hamper the citizen 
in his justifiable attempts to protect him- 
self from them, Every thief I’ve ever met 
would prefer robbing an unarmed person to 
tackling an armed one, I, myself, have passed 
up several lucrative “scores” because I knew 
the proprietor was armed. Easy money in 
your pocket is one thing. Risking a bullet 
for it is something else. 

Still another argument against prohibitive 
gun legislation is that not every Honest John 
will observe to the letter laws he thinks are 
unfair and arbitrary. Remember the shot in 
the arm Prohibition gave crime. At present, 
under the Sullivan Law, the New York syn- 
dicates are making some, but not much, 
money from gun sales. But they are always 
looking for new rackets. Let the lawmakers 
disarm the country and goons will bootleg 
guns as they once did booze. 

Since criminals, not guns, commit crimes, 
it strikes this convict that taking away one 
of the citizen’s means of self defense is not 
the best way to protect him. Instead of tak- 
ing away his gun, I would advocate a nation- 
wide program to teach him how to use it 
safely and accurately. 

Such a program would also brief him on 
when not to try to stop a robbery. Too many 
people are killed and injured in ill-advised 
attempts to frustrate a robbery. A live wit- 
ness is far more valuable than a brave dead 
man. 

The trained witness of a erime should be 
able to supply police with such information 
as the bandit's height; approximate weight; 
hair color; unusual speech patterns; the way 
he walks; whether he is right or left-handed; 
eye color (if the witness can get that close); 
mode of getaway; his weapon (most bandits 
use the same gun all the time). 

In court, this is the information that leads 
to convictions, And convictions attack the 
root of crime—the guilty man, not the guilt- 
less gun. 


REPORT TO CONSTITUENTS 
HON. MARK ANDREWS 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, periodically, I send a report 
home to my constituents in the First Dis- 
trict of North Dakota, concerning the ac- 
tivities of Congress and the problems fac- 
ing our Nation. I include the following re- 
port in the Recorp, as follows: 


JUNE 26, 1968. 

For the first three months of the year, crime 
in the nation rose 17% over the same period 
in 1967. 

In the last seven years, crime has in- 
creased approximately 88%, while population 
has increased only 10%. 

Crime has increased nearly nine times as 
fast as population. 

The big daddy of all crime—organized 
crime—continues to flourish, while the bat- 
tle against it, primarily a Federal Govern- 
ment responsibility, falters. Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark has stated that organized 
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crime is a multi-billion dollar operation, but 
admits “more of their guys (organized crime 
personnel) are being hurt in auto accidents 
than by the government.” 

There is no question that the crime prob- 
lem facing the nation today is greater than 
at any time in the past. When testifying 
before our Appropriations Subcommittee 
which funds the Justice Department and the 
FBI, Director J. Edgar Hoover called for the 
immediate concern and support of all citizens 
for strict and impartial law enforcement, cou- 
pled with the elimination of both organized 
crime's huge profits and the permissiveness 
of soft“ justice which encourages the spiral- 
ing crime rate. 

“We need justice that moves quickly, surely 
and convincingly,” Hoover said. “This means, 
as I have often pointed out, quick arrest, 
prompt prosecution and substantial punish- 
ment for the guilty .. .” 

Those of us who agree that one way to cut 
down on lawlessness is to make the punish- 
ment fit the crime were disturbed when 
Director M. Alexander of the Federal Prison 
System told our Committee that Federal 
prison population is down 12½ % from 1962. 
A recent study revealed that 57% of prisoners 
released on parole were rearrested within 214 
years and 67% of offenders released early after 
earning “good time” were also rearrested. 

Discussing this problem before our Com. 
mittee, Director Hoover said: “Realistic parole 
and probation policies must be impartially 
employed in all sections of our country and 
among all segments of our society if we ever 
hope to stem the onrushing waves of lawless- 
ness. Unwarranted leniency, which demeans 
Justice and rewards evasion of legal respon- 
sibility, poses a deadly threat to the very 
heart of our nation. Undue consideration for 
the rights of repeating offenders and over- 
indulgence in legal technicalities and eva- 
sions, of benefit only to the lawbreaker, de- 
grade the very ideal of equal justice for all 
citizens. The rights of the law-abiding ma- 
jority must be afforded at least equal respect 
and consideration if the future of America is 
to be as glorious as our past.” 

While the bulk of law enforcement author- 
ity is reserved for the States under the Tenth 
Amendment, organized crime sows the seeds 
of individual crime and combating it de- 
mands more active Federal effort. To this 
end, a number of my colleagues and I joined 
in researching, writing, and introducing nine 
bills aimed at curtailing organized crime in 
our nation. Some of our recommendations 
were included in the Omnibus Crime Bill 
signed recently by the President, but a num- 
ber of the provisions, including special pro- 
tection for government witnesses, remain 
bottled up in the Judiciary Committee. 

Part of our work was based on the findings 
of the Presidents’ own National Crime Com- 
mission, a group which spent eighteen 
months and $2 million studying the prob- 
lem only to have their report ignored to a 
great extent by the Administration. 

Much has been said about the importance 
of support and cooperation from all respon- 
sible citizens in controlling crime. I think all 
Americans have become concerned. Crime 
cannot be controlled, however, without ap- 
propriate and effective government commit. 
ment at all levels—Federal, state and local. 


PEACE, EVEN SURVIVAL REQUIRE 
REAFFIRMED SUPPORT TO ISRAEL 


HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, today, 
slightly more than a year after the 6- 
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day war of last June, the Middle East 
appears not less, but more, dangerous 
than ever. 

That is the ominous but realistic con- 
clusion drawn in a thoughtful editorial 
assessment by the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The Soviet Union continues to pour 
more and more explosives into the Mid- 
dle East powder keg while at the same 
time handing matches to Nasser. As the 
Bulletin emphasizes: 

Another round most certainly would not 
be a replica of the last one. The United 
States and Russia managed to stay out of 
that one but there is now a very real danger 
of a clash between the two should general 
fighting be renewed. 


Such a military and political adven- 
turer should not be handed the means 
to trigger an explosion that could end 
the world. For certainly a nuclear con- 
flict must destroy all that 3,000 years 
of civilization have painfully created. 
Albert Einstein was right, of course, 
when he said: 

I do not know with what weapons World 
War III will be fought, but I do know that 
World War IV will be fought with rocks. 


The Soviet Union must, of course, be 
prevailed upon by one means or another 
to halt its rearmament of the Middle 
East. At the same time neither Nasser 
nor Russia should be encouraged by an 
apparent softening in American support 
to Israel, the one peace-seeking democ- 
racy of the Middle East. Our commit- 
ments and our pledges to Israel must be 
reaffirmed and strengthened for the 
sake of pecce in the Middle East and for 
the sake of civilization’s survival. We 
must clearly see and keep constantly in 
mind that the Israeli road leads to 
peace; the Nasser road to disaster. 

Mr. President, because it is a pene- 
trating assessment of where we stand 
and what is at stake today in the Middle 
East, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Philadelphia Bulletin editorial entitled 
“Another June in the Middle East” be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. I 
ask unanimous consent also that it be 
followed in the Record by a news feature 
which splendidly reports and illuminates 
the realities on which the Bulletin edi- 
torial was based. This feature, entitled 
“Terrorists Take Rising Toll of Israel,” 
was published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of June 4. 

We should read and take heed. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia (Fa.) Bulletin, June 
10, 1968] 
ANOTHER JUNE IN THE MIDDLE East 

At the end of the Middle East war last 
June, it did not seem possible that the first 
anniversary of the start of the war would be 
marked by a new clash between Jordan and 
Israel, and that it is merely the latest of a 
series over the past year. 

The economic consequences to either side, 
it was first hoped, would compel Arabs and 
Israelis at last to reach a live-and-let-live 
settlement. 

With the loss of its richest territory, Jordan 
was not considered viable as a state and with 
the loss of revenue from the Suez Canal and 
other income, Egypt was not in much better 
shape. But oil-rich Arab countries came to 
the financial rescue of both nations. The 
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burden of occupying conquered territory has 
not been overwhelming to Israel. 

Egyptian President Nasser has survived po- 
litical convulsions and Jordan's King Hus- 
sein has had to yield to Arab guerrillas in 
order to keep his throne. The king has thus 
halted his efforts to prevent Jordan from be- 
ing used as a base for repeated attacks against 
Israel. 

By rearming Egypt and building a Mediter- 
ranean fleet, Russia has played a key role in 
encouraging Arabs to continue refusing to 
recognize Israel and to hold as well to the 
belief that perhaps another round of fight- 
ing would wipe out the state of Israel. 

President Nasser talks of recovering lost 
territories by force rather than using his 
rearmament as a basis for negotiations with 
Israel. Patient efforts of Gunnar Jarring, the 
UN special representative, to find ways to get 
the two sides to even begin negotiating a 
settlement have come to naught so far. 

Thus, 12 months after the six-day war of 
last June the Middle East appears, not less, 
but more dangerous than ever. 

Another round most certainly would not be 
a replica of the last one. The United States 
and Russia managed to stay out of that one, 
but there is now a very real danger of a clash 
between the two should general fighting be 
renewed. 

Last June, the UN Security Council talked 
of getting to the roots of the trouble between 
Arabs and Israelis, but all it could come 
up with was the Jarring mission. The Coun- 
cil should lose no more time listening to 
charges and countercharges and demand a 
mutual settlement that will preserve terri- 
tories and provide Israel with security. 


TERRORISTS TAKE RISING TOLL oF ISRAEL 
(By Andrew Borowiec) 


TEL Aviv.—A police roadblock loomed in 
the falling darkness and cars streaming to- 
ward Jaffe and Tel Aviv slowed down. 

The policemen held flashlights into the 
cars ani occasionally asked for identity 
papers. A machinegun held the highway in 
check. 

That afternoon, two cleaning workers dis- 
covered a time bomb in the Mercaz movie 
theater on the outskirts of Tel Aviv. An 
Israeli jeep was sprayed with machinegun 
fire and one Arab infiltrator died and one 
was captured in a clash near Jericho. 

Across the fields near Latrun on the road 


to Jerusalem, uniformed Israel schoolgirls 


marched, clapping and singing: 


“We shall pass, we shall pass 
To straits of Tiran 
In the night 
And in the heat of the day” 


Men with rifles slung over their shoulders 


walked around the column, watchful. 

Because death may strike in this besieged 
land anytime, anywhere. 

Despite its new frontiers, convenient from 
the strategic point of view, Israel is losing 
more and more men. 

Although the Arab population of the 
occupied territories has not been known 
to engage in large-scale active resistance, in- 
filtration from Jordan continues to grow. 

From June 1966 to June 5, 1967—the out- 
break of the six-day war—the rate of guer- 
rilla infiltration into Israel was one a 
week. 

RATE MOUNTS 

Now, a year later, it is two to three a 
day, in groups of from three to 12 men. 

In the year before the victorious war, 
Israel had 38 military casualties of whom 
nine were killed and 20 civilian casualties, 
including two killed, in terrorist attacks. 

In the past year, excluding border clashes 
along the Suez Canal, the Jordan River and 
other points of contact with Arab armies, 
Israel suffered 114 military casualties (22 
killed) and 54 civilian casualties (10 killed). 
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The acts of terror by Arab infiltrators in- 
clude, according to Israeli 11 sabo- 
tage cases, 86 mine incidents” and 71 shoot- 
ing incidents. 
In addition, other incidents caused 72 
casualties among the Arab population, of 
whom four were killed. 


OVER 1,000 SEIZED 


According to the Israelis, over 1,000 infil- 
trators have been captured and more than 
250 killed in clashes. 

“They are losing more men than we,” is a 
standard phrase—a deceiving one. Because 
Israel cannot afford to lose men. 

Yet there is little Israel can do about it— 
besides being watchful and striking back. 

“There is absolutely no chance of stopping 
terrorism entirely. It is a hopeless case,” an 
Israeli colonel said bluntly. 

“It's like traffic accidents,” he continued, 
“you know you have to suffer from them. 
What comforts us is that we know that dam- 
age is comparatively limited, In fact, we can 
cause more damage to them than they to us. 


“NO RETREAT” 


“And, furthermore, for us there is no re- 
treat. We are fighting for our lives, not for 
something secondary. This is our permanent 
Battle of Britain.” 

Israeli intelligence sources insist that the 
guerrillas and terror activity come entirely 
from outside. Apparently Israeli repressive 
measures have cooled off the enthusiasm of 
the Arab population for supporting the guer- 
rillas. And the measures have been tough, 
ranging from arrests to the blowing up of the 
houses of suspects. 

The Arab guerrilla apparatus, located 
mainly in Jordan, is far from a cohesive body. 
It consists of many, often competing groups, 
some represented by no more than a score 
of men. 

The commandos infiltrate Israel often 
without precise instructions—their general 
mission is to commit an act of sabotage or 
terrorism. 


This enormously complicates Israel's in- 
telligence work. “We are extremely handi- 
capped,” one intelligence officer said. “If the 
Arabs were united and well organized, our 
intelligence work would be 100 times easier. 
Now we are really working in the dark.” 


ISRAEL CONFIDENT 


Yet the Israelis are confident that the in- 
filtrators will never amount to more than a 
permanent “nuisance.” 

“Their objective—to annihilate us—is 
much higher than their possibilities,” one 
Israeli intelligence expert said. 

“What helps us is a combination of Arab 
inefficiency, our defensive ability and also 
pure good luck.” 

But luck is not always there and the fact 
that a steadily growing number of Israelis 
pay with their lives for the country's se- 
curity is becoming more and more disturb- 


ing. 

“Then said I, Lord, how long?” asked a 
young woman, quoting from Isaiah, She lost 
her father in the 1948 war, one brother in the 
1956 sweep across the Sinai and one in the 
latest war. 

STOIC COUNTENANCE 


“I have no one else to lose now except my 
old mother,” she said, her eyes dry 

On the other side of the Jordan River, 
nearly 1 million Arab refugees are clamoring 
for their homes. They have not reconciled 
themselves with their fate, with the Jews, 
with the state of Israel. 

All this does not seem to bother men and 
women in this land, building, rebuilding, 
planting new fields in the wilderness and 
manning security roadblocks. 

On the Latrun Road, the girls were singing 
while a long line of cars patiently waited 
for them to pass: 


“We are as hard as marble, 
Our souls are aflame.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 
COORDINATION 


HON. EDWARD W. BROOKE 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement entitled Pub- 
lic and School Library Coordination,” 
endorsed by the Massachusetts Board 
of Library Commissioners. 

The statement stresses the importance 
of the library in educating children for 
our complex world, and urges greater co- 
operation between public and school 
libraries so that both may exercise the 
maximum beneficial effect upon our 
young people. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY COORDINATION 


Continuing intellectual growth is essential 
to successful leadership. In this era of rapidly 
accelerated change and high domestic and 
international tensions, access to books and 
related materials is the key to a perspective 
and an understanding of complex issues. Pub- 
lic and school libraries working together can 
lead people of all ages toward a love of books 
and the lifelong purposeful use of libraries of 
all types. 

The Public Library is an essential social 
and educational institution in a community. 
It represents a municipality's investment in 
informal and popular education, in informa- 
tional services, in the cultivation of aesthetic 
values and in the recreational needs of its 
citizens. Its primary objective is to serve all 
people of all ages and to facilitate informal 
self-education by all members of the com- 
munity including students. The public li- 
brary requires facilities that are easily ac- 
cessible, preferably in a downtown location 
with entrance at street level and with park- 
ing available. It is open year-round at con- 
venient hours and maintains an informal 
freedom to stimulate adults, young people 
and children to use all its services. The public 
library also performs complementary and 
supplementary functions for the student to 
enrich and further develop subject materials, 
to provide research in depth on all subjects— 
curriculum or non-curriculum related. 

The School Library is imperative to the 
quality of the total school program, A student 
deprived of a good school library program is 
a student deprived of a total curriculum. The 
school library is an integral part of the total 
school facility with its functions and activi- 
ties determined by the objectives of the total 
school program, The school library is a lab- 
oratory where students are encouraged to de- 
velop, through library instruction, study 
skills related to the performance of subject 
assignments, and research projects as well as 
problem solving techniques. The school li- 
brary serves the classroom teacher as an in- 
structional materials center providing all 
media as well as producing materials for 
teaching. 

Neither school nor public library alone can 
provide the quantity and quality of materials 
necessary to serve all the demands of the 
curriculum and the community. School and 
public libraries have areas of mutual con- 
cern—complementary functions particularly 
in rendering service to children and young 
people. Because both school and public li- 
braries initially receive major financial sup- 
port from the same source and because they 
share responsibility for book and related ma- 
terials needs to students, it is important and 
mecessary that these two types of libraries 
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clearly define their individual and shared 
functions, coordinate their programs of serv- 
ice to children and ydéung people, and de- 
velop a cooperative mutual understanding of 
each other in order to serve the entire com- 
munity more efficiently and effectively. 


NEWSLETTER TO OHIO'S FIRST 
DISTRICT CENTERS ON GUN 
CONTROL, VIETNAM, AND UR- 
BAN CRISIS IN AMERICA 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, in a few days 
I will begin mailing my regular newslet- 
ter to the residents of Ohio’s First Con- 
gressional District. The report examines 
the conditions in America today, both 
domestic and foreign, and takes a look 
at what I consider to be the need for a 
new approach to our urban problems. 

I thought that some of my colleagues 
might be interested in the newsletter and 
the supplement, which touches on gun 
control, the omnibus crime bill, and the 
10-percent surtax. 

The material referred to above fol- 
lows: 


Bos Tarr’s WASHINGTON REPORT No. 3 TO 
THE First DISTRICT 


A TIME OF TESTING 


And so, America has come to the crossroad. 
At home and abroad we are faced with alter- 
native decisions that will shape the future 
course of this country and the entire world. 
It is a time for careful, deliberate consid- 
eration of our past, present, and future 
policy. It is a time of testing. 

The situation in Viet Nam, while grave, 
has taken an encouraging turn. While our 
commitment there continues to grow, peace 
negotiations have shot a sliver of light 
through the dark clouds of desperation. 

It is a time for us to hold back criticism of 
the war effort and to give the President as 
much support and encouragement as pos- 
sible. History may judge harshly whether our 
large scale involvement in Southeast Asia 
was justified. 

If the situation in Viet Nam has taken an 
encouraging turn, it is unfortunately true 
that the crisis in our cities continues. The 
tragic, senseless assassinations of Sen. Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy and the Rev. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., plunged this country into sorrow 
and spread the uneasiness of fear through 
the land. 

America must face up to the problems of 
today. While we cannot and will not tolerate 
civil disorder and the rioting and looting 
that has torn so many of our cities, we must 
develop positive, constructive approaches 
that deal with our social problems. 

Congress took a step in that direction 
when it passed the 1968 Civil Rights Act. It 
must not be assumed that that is the cure- 
all. 

This time of testing will not be easy. 

URBAN AMERICA—A NEW APPROACH 

America, on the threshold of the 21st 
Century, is engulfed in an urban crisis of 
unexpected proportions. Over the past four 
years, our nation has experienced widespread 
violence and destruction. We have been 
shocked by the harsh reality of the condi- 
tions in America’s cities. 

Hunger and poverty, crime and danger, 
disadvantage and faflure have marred our 
progress at a time when most of the nor- 
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mal indicators—national output, personal 
Income, employment levels, educational at- 
tainments, technological advancement, and 
life expectancy—have risen to record levels. 


No simple solution 


The turmoil of the inner-city has spilled 
over into wider metropolitan areas of this 
country creating slums where there were 
none only yesterday. 

We are faced with a crisis of confidence, 
a crisis of leadership, a crisis of human rela- 
tionships. And, it is clear that one more 
Federal program, one more blue-ribbon study 
commission, and one more after-the-riot plea 
for law and order are not the answer. 


Commitment needed 


What is needed, I believe, is a wholesale 
commitment not merely of government, but 
of the entire society to the problems of the 
cities. The challenge demands a new attitude 
and involvement or the private sector and 
of individuals. These approaches must assure 
full opportunity for development of owner- 
ship and private resources in all communi- 
ties within our urban centers. We must re- 
assign priorities and resources. 

America is demanding creative leadership 
that will devote its energies to developing 
a set of realistic programs that deal with a 
catalogue of urban ills that could run for 
pages. They can be cured by the talent that 
has made this nation as wealthy and power- 
ful as it is today. 

Along with other members of Congress, I 
shall continue to devote my energies to the 
problems of the cities, not in handouts but 
in opportunity and hope. 

AIR SAFETY, FACT AND FICTION 


In February, Congressman Don Clancy and 
I sponsored the 1968 Cincinnati Air Safety 
Conference in an attempt to familiarize the 
general public and their elected officials with 
some of the problems and advances in air 
safety. 

The dozen air safety experts agreed that 
a large expenditure would be to 
keep up with the technological improvements 

of aircraft. 


Just recently, the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration awarded a $405,500 grant to the 
Greater Cincinnati Airport to finance con- 
struction, marking and lighting of taxi- 
ways. The airport will also have three LL.S. 
equipped runways. The funds come under 
the Federal-aid Airport Program. 


A FAMILIAR FIRST DISTRICT SIGHT 


Since March, 1967, we've been holding a 
series of Neighborhood meetings throughout 
the District to give you an opportunity to 
meet with your Representative and to discuss 
any suggestions, problems, or criticisms you 
might have. 

So far, over 5,000 of you have attended 
the meetings. I’ve found them to be an in- 
valuable source of information regarding 
your positions on the various issues that 
have faced and will face the 90th Congress. 
In addition, I believe that we have been 
able to help some of you who have had 
various difficulties in dealing with the com- 
plexities of the Federal government. 

In the coming months we will continue 
the series of meetings, and should have one 
in your neighborhood soon. I welcome your 
comments regarding the meetings. 


“SPOTLIGHT ON HAMILTON County” 
Area colleges win Federal grants 

A number of Cincinnati area Colleges and 
Universities have been awarded Federal 
grants in recent months. The funds, pri- 
marily from the Office of Education, include 
support for college work-study programs, as- 
sistance to high school science teachers in- 
terested in continuing their education, and 
a $65,000 grant to the University of Cincin- 
nati to encourage high school and college 
dropouts to finish their studies. 
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HUD aids housing project 

In March, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development approved a $3~-million 
grant to the Cincinnati Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority for use in upgrading low rent 
housing projects in the area. 

“Air Bus” engine contract to GE 

United and American Airlines have stipu- 
lated use of General Electric's CF-36 turbo- 
fan engine to power their McDonnell-Douglas 
DC-10 “air bus.” The multi-million dollar 
contracts mean thousands of new jobs in 
U.S., many at General Electric’s Evendale 
plant. 

Hospital research 

Cincinnati hospitals benefited from several 

Federal grants during recent months. The 
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funds, in support of research projects, in- 
cluded an $87,574 award from the Public 
Health Service to Children’s Hospital, and a 
$25,734 grant from PHS to Jewish Hospital 
for general research, 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Fast moving events on the domestic and 
international scene somewhat outdated the 
Questionnaire I mailed to every First District 
resident last March. The questions on the 
Viet Nam War and the Travel Tax were espe- 
cially affected by recent events, Neverthe- 
less, I believe the results are significant, and 
offer a special thanks to all who took the 
time to reply. As in the past I have indicated 
my preferences following the percentages for 
the District. 


Yes No My 
Questions (percent) (percent) preferences 
at that time 
1. Do you approve of the Johnson administration’s handling of the Vietnam war- 12 88 No. 
2. Do you favor military withdrawal by the United States from South Vietnam even 31 69 No. 
without reasonable assurance that the Vietnamese people will have a free 
3 of government? 
3. D oboe 57 2 L United States handling of the seizure of the U.S. S. 18 82 No. 
rea? 
4. Should 1 RA laws be oa to require application of national standards 80 20 Yes. 
for induction into the Armed Forces 
5. Should the Nation be working to . a compulsory draft 46 54 Yes, 
6. — feel the administration's s proposed income tax increase is justified? ____ 30 70 No, 
7. D you support the administration's proposed tax on foreign travel? 42 58 No. 
8. Should the administration be doing more to combat inflation 94 6 Yes. 
9. Should Federal Government — K——— —— 90 10 Yes, 
10. Do you feel that air pollution is a serious problem in the greater Cincinnati 74 26 Yes. 
paa 
11. air N procedures at the Nation’s airports, including Greater 35 65 No, 
een Air port, are uate? 
12. Do r you feel . a at all levels must take additional steps to enforce law 92 8 Yes. 
and orde! 
13, 54 46 Yes, 


unskilled workers 


WRITING YOUR CONGRESSMAN? 


A number of you have asked me whether it 
is better to write, call, or drop by my Office 
when you have questions or need help on 

cular matters. While we are always 
happy to see you or to hear from you, letters 
have proved to be one of the most efficient 
methods of communicating with your Con- 
gressman. The following suggestions might 
be helpful: 

(1) A letter is. better than a phone call. 
It constitutes a written record for future 
reference. 

(2) Make your letter brief. If possible, it 
should be confined to one page. Members of 
Congress receive an average of more than 100 
letters every working day, and, with Commit- 
tee meetings scheduled at 10:00 A.M., and 
the House session at noon, we have less than 
two hours a day for Office work. 

(3) Confine comments to one subject for 
each letter. This exclusive treatment under- 
scores importance writer attaches to the sub- 
ject and demands a responsive and definitive 
reply. 

(4) Personal letters better than form let- 
ters or signature on a petition. Many persons 
sign a petition without reading it just to 
avoid offending the carrier. Form letters are 
readily recognizable as such and 
nothing more than the sentiments of the 
person who first prepared the form. 

Most important of all, don’t hesitate to 
write. Im interested in hearing from you, 
whether its a suggestion, complaint, or 
simple comment. As your elected Representa- 
tive, I want to have your ideas on all of the 
issues that will face the Congress, 

Bos Tart's WASHINGTON Report No. 3 SUP- 
PLEMENT TO THE First DISTRICT 

Within the last few weeks three major 
issues have captured the attention of most 
Americans and have triggered more mail on 
Capitol Hill than most veteran legislators 
have seen in many years. I thought it was 
very important, therefore, to give you my 
thinking in those areas, and have included 


Do you favor 9 government incentives to employers to hire and train 


this supplement along with my regular news- 
letter. 
GUN CONTROL 

Dramatized so unfortunately as it has been 
by the brutal assassinations of President 
Kennedy, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., and 
Sen. Robert F. Kennedy, no issue has aroused 
more interest and feeling during this session 
of Congress than gun control legislation. 

As I have told and written many of you 
before, my position on this subject is that 
basic regulation and registration can best be 
handled by state and local government. The 
chief reason for choice of supervision at that 
level is that conditions vary widely with res- 
pect to the use of and need for firearms in 
different parts of the country. In addition, a 
Federal r tion law might create another 
“prohibition” type breakdown of law and 
order. 

But, to make state and local regulation 
effective, strong Federal legislation—licens- 
ing dealers, controlling interstate and inter- 
national sales and shipments, eliminating 
mail order sales for all firearms, not merely 
handguns—is needed. 

I have, therefore, supported the provisions 
of the Omnibus Crime Bill on handguns and 
will do all I can in this Congress to support 
its extension to other firearms. 

OMNIBUS CRIME BILL 

The President has finally signed the Omni- 
bus Crime Bill. Despite numerous efforts to 
weaken it, the measure is a step in the right 
direction, and I supported it as did almost all 
in Congress. 

The bill will help: in proper police train- 
ing; root out organized crime court 
approved and limited wiretapping; while an 
imperfect attempt, clarify or change recent 
Supreme Court pronouncements on confes- 
sions, and evidentiary rules. 

I believe it was a step forward in assisting 
with state hand gun legislation, as discussed 
above. 

All in all, the Crime Bill won't, itself, have 
any major impact on our terrible and growing 
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crime problem, but it should help somewhat. 
I was happy to support it. 


TEN PERCENT SURTAX 


On June 20, 1968, I voted against the Con- 
ference Report on the Tax Bill because I 
believed that there were better alterna- 
tives available to the Congress by which infla- 
tion might be attacked and fiscal responsi- 
bility restored. Those alternatives should 
have been adopted, in part, by cutting appro- 
priations by $6 to $8 billion in programs such 
as: space; public works; military forces in 
Europe; farm subsidies; cutting number of 
Federal employees in most Federal programs. 

If, after accomplishing this, it appeared 
that dangerous inflationary forces were still 
at work, Congress could, with justification 
and reason, have turned to a tax measure 
such as the surtax or rate revisions. 

There were many objections to the tax bill, 
as passed. These included: Spending limita- 
tion in the bill represents an abdiction to 
the President of Congress’ responsibility for 
funding or refusing to fund various Federal 
programs; $6 billion cuts called for could be 
made in area of health, education, or welfare 
because there were no guarantees that this 
would not be done; combined effect of tax 
surcharge and spending limitation, if ob- 
served, could trigger an economic recession 
in the Nation; adoption of tax bill, at this 
time, does not mean adjustment in spending 
or programs by either the Administration 
or the Congress from its deficit spending ap- 
proaches and attitudes. It is merely a post- 
ponement of a decision that must ultimately 
be made if the country is not to face bank- 
ruptcy. 


BETTS ANNOUNCES QUESTION- 
NAIRE RESULTS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
the Eighth Congressional District and 
newly added Erie and Huron Counties 
have again responded enthusiastically to 
my annual legislative questionnaire. This 
means of voicing an opinion on issues 
facing Congress is valuable to me as I 
study proposals coming before the House 
and gives the citizen a chance to record 
his or her judgment on these issues. The 
questionnaire was mailed to each house- 
hold in the district with more than 31,000 
persons returning them to me. 

Several hundred people wrote separate 
letters giving additional comments on 
national issues. I have personally re- 
sponded to each letter and card. Many 
people wrote approvingly of my Wash- 
ington report in which I outlined some of 
my views on the war in Vietnam, crime 
and civil disorder and the problems of 
inflation and government spending. 
Overall, this questionnaire was a con- 
structive experience which I hope to con- 
tinue in the future. 

The Vietnam war has, not changed 
greatly as of this writing despite prelimi- 
nary peace talks underway in Paris. Re- 
cently, the highest weekly total of Amer- 
ican men killed in battle was recorded— 
while the United States and North Viet- 
nam delegations were conferring on pos- 
sible cessation of bombing and reduction 
of hostilities. In 1967 I used the term 
“anxiety” to describe the overriding at- 
titudes of those who answered my ques- 
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tionnaire. Today, I would say anxiety has 
turned to frustration at the inconclusive- 
ness of our fighting in Vietnam. People 
are deeply puzzled and perplexed that the 
strongest country in the world appar- 
ently cannot achieve meaningful gains in 
the war. The impression that Vietnam is 
at a stalemate militarily—as well as in 
terms of political stability—has resulted 
in a growing belief that negotiations to 
withdraw are the best way out of a bad 
war at a bad time in a bad place. 

The high degree of resentment against 
countries trading and aiding North Viet- 
nam reflects the essential belief that 
the United States must support fully our 
men in Vietnam. I share this view, espe- 
cially as it could be implemented by the 
State Department’s withholding foreign 
aid to countries engaging in these prac- 
tices. Vietnam should be considered a 
responsibility of the entire free world 
against continuing efforts by commu- 
nism to dominate more lands and peo- 
ples. It is disappointing that the United 
States has so few friends when the chips 
are down. 

The poll results showed 73 percent of 
those answering oppose a 10-percent tax 
increase and that 71 percent favor a cut 
in Federal spending. I had hoped the 
House would consider separate legisla- 
tion for a tax increase and reducing non- 
defense spending. Regrettably the issues 
were joined in a bill the passage of which 
was critical to the Nation’s financial 
stability. Let me refer to my statement of 
June 20, the day the bill to impose the 
surtax and spending cuts was debated 
and passed in the House: 

The issue before the House of Representa- 
tives and, indeed, before the American peo- 
ple today is much more than the question 
of whether or not to increase taxes and 
reduce expenditures. The fiscal affairs of our 
Nation are in such a wanton and perilous 
state that if immediate responsible action 
is not taken to restore some semblance of 
fiscal discipline we will be courting the 
gravest danger for integrity of the dollar 
and subjecting our citizens to ruinous in- 
flation. 

The danger is real and is not to be denied 
The ruinous course of endless and mounting 
deficits urged upon us by the spenders must 
be reversed. We must have the ears to hear 
and the eyes to see the facts as they exist 
regardless of how painful or against our 
inclinations their recognition might be. We 
must have the will and courage to correct 
the consequences of the fiscal folly that has 
been foisted on the American people by an 
Administration that has misrepresented its 
extravagant actions as being responsible 
and in the National interest. 

In a sense, the ordeal of the decision to- 
day is a vindication of those of us who over 
the years have consistently advocated re- 
straint and responsibility in the manage- 
ment of our fiscal affairs. Yet, I find no per- 
sonal gratification in being sustained in my 
long-standing conviction that the Adminis- 
tration’s policies of the past several years 
were overcommitting and overextending our 
National capacity. I claim no personal polit- 
ical justification in the fact that the Ad- 
ministration’s spending policies which I op- 
posed have resulted in major miscalculation 
and grievous mismanagement in the han- 
dling of our fiscal affairs. I seek no support 
from the fact that the Administration's fre- 
quent resort to piecemeal short-term fiscal 
expedients and gimmickry which I opposed 
has not succeeded. Instead, I am determined 
that the seriousness of the present situation 
shall not be overlooked today nor forgotten 
in the future. 
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Therefore, I reluctantly support the tem- 
porary tax increase that would be provided 
by the Conference Agreement on H.R. 15414 
and wholeheartedly endorse the long over- 
due and urgently needed spending restraint 
that it would provide. 


Wage and price controls are highly 
undesirable methods of bringing stability 
and controlling inflation. They are hard 
to enforce equitably and generally take 
a long time to give even partial relief. 
While costs and prices in business and 
industry continue to spiral upward and 
have their inflationary effect, I believe 
the public sector must take the leader- 
ship in putting its fiscal house in order. 
The profligate spending of the Johnson 
Administration is no model for private 
enterprise and unions. 

I think the strong endorsements by 
people all over the country for congres- 
sional action to restrain and temper some 
recent Supreme Court decisions, if not 
the Court itself, is having its effect. The 
anticrime bill recently passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President con- 
tained some important provisions tem- 
pering Supreme Court decisions. I have 
supported that legislation. 

Civil disturbances, demonstrations and 
rioting have grown to such scope and fre- 
quency that many communities simply 
cannot cope with them without addi- 
tional equipment, training, manpower or 
statutory authority. As a former Hancock 
County prosecutor, I see no inconsistency 
in providing training funds, surplus 
equipment and assistance to State at- 
torneys general for better communica- 
tion and criminal identification opera- 
tions. Also, organized crime and profes- 
sional agitators and troublemakers who 
travel from State to State to plot against 
law and order should be subject to Fed- 
eral legislation. 

These are critical times and perplex- 
ing ones. We live in relative affluence but 
have a Poor People’s March here in 
Washington; provide young people with 
a world of opportunity and a few of them 
go wild and close universities; have given 
$120 billion to 100 countries since World 
War II and only a score or so will stop 
aiding our enemies; and our teenagers 
have about all they could want but com- 
mit 60 percent of all auto thefts. Our 
Nation is strong enough to overcome such 
challenges. We have before and I am con- 
fident we shall again. If some of our trib- 
ulations magnified by television, seem in- 
soluble it may be that we have moved 
so rapidly into the mid-20th century 
that we have left behind some tried and 
true ways of living. 

Mr. Speaker, I place the complete re- 
sults of the 1968 Eighth Congressional 
District legislative questionnaire at this 
point in the RECORD: 

EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT LEGISLA- 
TIVE QUESTIONNAIRE 
In Vietnam, which do you recommend: 
Percent 


Continue present course of limited 
WR ene ee ie oe eee ee 


Negotiate to withdraw 48 
Apply whatever 


(Nork.—Some people checked more than 
one alternative.) 

Should the United States continue to trade 
with nations that are aiding North Vietnam? 


UU TTT ee ee ee 
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Percent 
VOB > iii ——— —— — 12 
Oss cated ͤ —! —— 83 
Undecided = 5 


Do you support the President's proposed 
10% surtax on income taxes? 


Do you believe that Federal spending on 
domestic programs should be reduced? 


Percent 
8˙᷑»%“» „ „ͤ«„%ö:b 71 
G87 a ———— 26 
Undeelde „4 3 


Do you think Congress needs to curb the 
power of the Supreme Court? 


Do you think President Johnson should 
impose compulsory wage and price controls? 
Percent 


Would you vote for increased funds to 
fight the “War on Poverty?” 


Do you think we need any additional 
Federal legislation to cope with riots, demon- 
strations that go beyond the peaceful state, 
or other civil disturbances? 


Percent 
GSS a SRO oi ON TE Doral iene 69 
a a — —— ro 25 
Dndecided: 5.22. 5 in 6 


Would you support President Johnson's 
plan to spend $23 billion to construct and 
rebuild 2.3 million housing units in the next 
5 years? 


Percent 
. eee ee 26 
Le RS D Re SS 64 
JJC TTT—TdT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—— 10 


What three national issues are most im- 
portant to you? (Most frequently listed.) 

1. War in Vietnam, 

2. Crime in our streets. 

3. Civil disobedience and disorder. 

4. Return of Pueblo. 

5. Inflation. 


HEALTH HAZARDS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 3 or 4 years, much has been said and 
written about the health hazards of 
smoking. As a physician, I have been 
keenly aware of the body ills that may 
result from smoking and other health 
hazards for a number of years. 

However, not too much has been said 
or written about the health hazards of 
atomic energy. For a couple of hours on 
May 17, the editor of the Madisonville 
Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky., inter- 
viewed a man, who is called a human 
dynamo, who has some facts, figures, and 
opinions which he feels should convince 
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any layman that Atomic Energy poses 
real health hazards to present and future 
generations. This man is Mr. W. A. 
“Tony” Boyle, now in his sixth year as 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
America and his second term as Chair- 
man of the National Coal Policy Con- 
ference. 

Believing that my colleagues would find 
Mr. Boyle’s views on this subject of much 
interest, I insert the reprint of the above- 
mentioned interview in the RECORD at 
this point: 

He Dorsn’r Lixe Ir: UMWA’s Preswent Is 
No Fan or Atomic ENERGY 


(Eprror’s Norx.— The following is a reprint 
of the May 18 Page 1 story carried by the 
Madisonville Messenger, the afternoon news- 
paper of Madisonville, Ky., where UMWA Dis- 
trict 23 headquarters is located. The lively 
West Kentucky newspaper's editor, Edgar 
Arnold, Jr. spent a couple of hours inter- 
viewing UMWA International President W. A. 
Boyle in the District 23 office on May 17. 
Arnold is also president of the publishing 
company which publishes the newspaper, 
editor of the editorial page and we would say, 
on the basis of this story, also the star 


reporter.) 
(By Edgar Arnold, Jr.) 

Say “atomic energy” to W. A. (Tony) Boyle 
and you touch off a chain reaction of facts, 
figures and opinions that ought to convince 
any layman that there is something to Boyle’s 
claims that: 

“They are experimenting with the life, 
health and well-being of this generation and 
future generations, and they ought to be 
stopped—that’s all there is to it!” 

Boyle is a human d now in his sixth 
year as President of the United Mine Workers 
of America and his second term as Chairman 
of the National Coal Policy Conference. He 
and George J. Titler, vice president; and John 
Owens, secretary-treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Union, arrived in Madisonville Friday 
on an official visit to UMW District 23. 

Their visits to the various districts began 
about a year ago, as a matter of policy, in 
order for the top union officials to “get better 
acquainted with members and officials, to 
view our mutual problems first-hand, to im- 
prove communication.” 

Boyle and the others were to speak to a 
mass meeting of UMW members in Madison- 
ville High School gymnasium this afternoon, 
and hundreds of miners in the Western Ken- 
tucky coal fleld were expected to attend. 

The UMW president is quick to tell an in- 
terviewer that the basic principles of the 
United Mine Workers of America, today and 
since its founding in 1890, are the “safety 
and well-being of coal miners.” He notes that 
some of his critics, since he began a concerted 
attack on the dangers of atomic energy a few 
years ago, have charged that he is neglecting 
miners’ problems. “This is just a smoke- 
screen,” says Boyle. “Everybody living in the 
United States—including coal miners—ought 
to be concerned about atomic dangers.” 

His original concern about atomic energy, 
Boyle says, was based mainly on its “unfair 
competition” with the coal industry. “But 
when I began to learn about all the dangers, 
it became a bigger thing,” he says. 

“To begin with, the atomic-energy indus- 
try was set up with government funds—tax- 
payer’s money—to compete with a free, 
modern industry that is serving the public 
well and supplying good jobs for a lot of 
men, This ought to be enough to make states 
like Kentucky—where coal is so important— 
rise up in protest at the unfair competi- 
tion that has cost thousands of miners their 

obs. 

$ “But in areas like Appalachia, what you 
get is slick little politicians—in an election 
year—fiying into places like the mountains 
of Kentucky on whirlwind visits and then 
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going back East to issue statements about 
the ‘pitiful’ things they saw. 

“What needs to be done to help the poor, 
and the working man,” says Boyle, “is for the 
Federal government to put an end to ex- 
pensive trips to the moon and to the further 
waste of taxpayers’ money on atomic experi- 
ments and spend this money on jobs and 
welfare programs.” 

Boyle said he personally proposed to Presi- 
dent Johnson that any spending cuts tied to 
a proposed tax increase ought to first come 
from curbing the vast spending on the space 
program. “We have no quarrel with the na- 
tion’s needs for atomic weapons or military 
rockets,” says Boyle, we don’t want to in- 
terfere with the national defense.” 

But experiments with atomic energy for 
production of electric power or for de-salting 
water are a different matter, according to 
the UMW president. - 

He can give numerous examples of what 
he calls: “The Atomic Energy Commission 
spending untold millions of dollars of the 
taxpayers’ money to experiment with a dan- 
gerous, hazardous, poisonous fuel that they 
cannot seem to get to work properly. 

“Even when and if they get it to work, there 
is no answer to the waste problem,” says 
Boyle. “Atomic plants are polluting our riv- 
ers and those underground test blasts are 
dangerous—nobody knows how far the poi- 
sonous radiation may seep through fractures 
in the ground hundreds of feet below the 
surface. How does the public know about any 
atomic dangers when the AEC is the pro- 
moter, the judge and the only authority on 
it? Congress gave the AEC too much power, 
and Congress ought to take it back.” 

A “prime example” of both the waste of 
tax money and the dangers inherent in 
atomic power plants, says Boyle, is the Fermi 
plant near Detroit. “This power plant was 
built at a cost of $300,000,000—mostly Fed- 
eral funds—as a ‘dream’ power plant. Two 
years ago, they touched off a chain reaction 
which came dangerously close to destroying 
the entire city of Detroit. They somehow 
managed to get in under control but now, 
two years later, they still don’t know what 
happened and the plant is still idle.” 

to another favorite topic, Boyle 
talks with obvious pride about the National 
Coal Policy Conference—a cooperative orga- 
nization comprising the UMW, the coal in- 
dustry, the railroads, the electric power in- 
dustry and major suppliers of the coal in- 
dustry. 

The idea of the NCPC was first offered by 
John L. Lewis, long-time UMW president, in 
1958, as a means for these related interests 
to work together on mutual problems—like 
competition with other fuels, air and water 
pollution and land reclamation. Boyle was 
recently reelected chairman of the NCPC. 

back to his role of UMW chieftain, 
Boyle says a major issue upon which the 
union is continuing to fight is the need to 
get “complete elimination of the dust prob- 
lem in the mines. This can be solved and 
it ought to be solved,” said Boyle. 


ACCOMPLICES 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
June 11 issue of the Daily Signal, pub- 
lished in Huntington Park, Calif., con- 
tains a letter by Mr. Wilbur P. Smith, 
which I believe is worthy of the attention 
of my colleagues. My constituent ex- 
presses the reaction of the reasonable 
men to the miasma of violent proclama- 
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tions fed to the American people in the 
media reporting political discussion in 
this country. Perhaps it is time to listen 
to the voices of reason and provide a 
change in the daily fare of hatred and 
hyperbole to stave off a justifiable na- 
tional regurgitation. 

Mr. Smith’s letter to the editor follows: 

Eprror’s Mat, Box: ACCOMPLICES 
The EDITOR. 

Sm: An assassin with a cheap gun has 
killed a United States Senator and our na- 
tional impulse is to tear him to pieces. Con- 
gress rushes to pass a long overdue anti-gun 
law. There is a national hysteria to “do 
something.” I wonder when we will try get- 
ting at some other accomplices of the assas- 
sin, When will we strike at the root of the 
“sickness” in our country that has stunned 
the conscience of our people? Where do we 
start looking for other culprits who, in a 
sense, put the gun into the hand of the as- 
sassin and pointed out the victim? How and 
when do we answer Markham's questions: 


“Whose was the hand that slanted back that 
brow? 

“Whose breath blew out the light within 
that mind?” 


Perhaps we haven't too far to look if we 
really wish to see. Maybe just because the 
solution is so simple it has eluded us. Let 
me point a finger: 

First: There is the TV commentator whose 
daily fare to listeners is filled with subtle 
and insidious forms of hate. There is the “A” 
student in college journalism turned col- 
umnist who assumes the right to inform us 
how the world should be run, what we must 
think, and whom we must hate. There are 
the so-called ministers of God who profane 
His name by spouting hysteria, pitting race 
against race, and religion against religion. 
There is the elected official (and the not- 
elected) who would brand everyone subver- 
sive who does not hate as he hates. There 
are Johnny-Come-Latelys who tell us how to 
run the nation, who should be strung up, 
and who to get the assassin’s bullets. And 
there are all those persons at home and 
abroad who counsel us to destruction by 
urging us to crime, riot, revolution, and 
murder, 

It seems to me that strident voices must 
be muffied. They are as dangerous to life and 
liberty as the man carrying a loaded gun in 
a public place. And they should be prose- 
cuted accordingly! Everyone should be as 
careful with words as with money, for each 
is a token of value. If we must ban weapons 
let us also control those voices who urge us to 
hate and national disunity. 

There is room in our nation for criticism 
and heated debate. There is no room for the 
subtle incitement to hatred and violence. 
For fear and hate seduce inflamed minds 
into deeds for goals they do not understand. 

It is past time America looked backward 
with shame at the deaths of so many of our 
fine minds and best people at the hands of 
assassins, We should look with horror upon 
those whose voices urged an assassin to point 
a weapon and pull the trigger. Let us con- 
tinue to sorrow for Abraham Lincoln, James 
A. Garfield, John F. Kennedy, Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, Martin Luther King, Jr., and the many 
others like them who met untimely deaths 
through hate-induced violence. We must 
halt this agony. If we do not, or cannot, we 
have little just right to extoll our nation’s 
greatness. 

It is true that in the long run truth wins. 
It is also true, as someone observed, that in 
the long run we are all dead. We don't have 
too much time left. 

WILBUR P. SMITH, 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
POOR REVOLUTION OUTLINED 


HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, now 
that Insurrection City is no longer in 
business and the Director of Parks can 
start about the business of cleaning up 
the litter, filth, and debris left by the 
campers, and, of course, this will be at 
the expense of the taxpayers—and all is 
hopefully over and everyone has ac- 
complished his or her purpose to the 
point that Preacher Abernathy is in jail 
where he wanted to be—the question that 
keeps nagging me is this: Did the Ameri- 
can people ever really realize what was 
behind it all? A very interesting and en- 
lightening article was the Allen-Scott 
Report that was printed June 5, 1968. I 
think it should be read by everyone. It 
is as follows: 

THE ALLEN-SCOTT REPORT: Poox REVOLUTION 
OUTLINED 

WasHINGTON.—Leaders of the “Poor 
People's“ campaign are revealing goals to 
liberal members of Congress that are much 
more revolutionary than those highlighted 
in their public statements. 

During a private meeting arranged by Sen. 
Charles Percy IR., III.], the Rev. James Bevel, 
a member of the campaign's inner circle, 
visibly shook a number of the legislators by 
citing five unpublished objectives: 

To redistribute the wealth of the United 
States and turn the means of production 
over to the people, 

To eliminate all armaments. The people, 
Bevel says, can only get rid of their fears if 
the military will put down their guns and 
missiles. All local and state police must be 
“reoriented,” 

To eliminate all violence in the world, 
defined by Bevel as all disciplinary relation- 
ships. Example: “We do not believe in a 
parent making a child conform to a certain 
norm,” 

To rid the world of all the “Fascists and 
jitterbug Fascists.” The former are consery- 
ative members of Congress and the Press. The 
latter are liberals who fail to join or support 
the “Poor People’s” campaign, 

INTRODUCED BY PERCY 

Appearing in coveralls and with a Castro- 
type beard, Bevel lectured the G. O . group 
for 14% hours after Sen, Percy had introduced 
him and indorsed the “Poor People's“ 
campaign. 

“The whole struggle of this Poor People’s 
campaign is economic class warfare,” Bevel 
bluntly stated. “There must be a complete 
redistribution of wealth in this country one 
way or another.” 

When one of the lawmakers questioned 
Bevel about the purpose of the “Poor Peo- 
ple’s” campaign. Bevel described it as “a great 
human theatrical drama being enacted to 
educate the people of the United States and 
the world.” 

“In this great dramatic play,” he stated, 
“there are senators, congressman, police, 
apathetic citizens, and the poor people. All 
have their roles to play.” 

PREDICTS VIOLENT SCENES 


In a forecast of things to come, Bevel 
warned: 

“Various scenes of this great play will be 
violent. But in the end all will be peaceful 
because fear and hate will have been elimi- 
nated from the United States and the world.” 

Questioned about his loyalty, the militant 
black power advocate replied: 
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“T feel no responsibility to a nation-state, I 
represent conscious energy, which is a uni- 
versal phenomenon. As a result, I don’t get 
too excited when I see a rag on a stick called 
a flag.” 

In a discussion of G.O.P. political leaders 
he supports, Bevel described Mayor John 
Lindsay of New York as “probably the most 
intelligent man in the country today.” 
Quizzed about this Republican host, Bevel 
replied: 

“I indorsed Sen. Percy in Ilinois because 
he was running against an old man [Sen. 
Paul Douglas] and I don't have much con- 
fidence in old men.” 

When Bevel finished, there was silence. 


BARGE LINES PUSH JOINT RATE 
PLEA 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been the longstanding policy of Congress 
to encourage in the public interest im- 
proved coordination of service among 
truck, water, and rail lines. The public 
is best served when voluntary coopera- 
tion exists among the various modes. It 
is with pleasure that I call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an article in the 
New York Times of June 9 describing 
new efforts to develop improved coopera- 
tion between barge and rail carriers. 

I insert this article in the Recorp: 
BARGE Lines PUSH JOINT RATE PLEA—INITIATE 
A NEW APPROACH IN COURTSHIP OF RAILROADS 


The love-hate relationship between those 
two arch rivals for hauling bulk cargoes, the 
barge lines and the railroads, goes back well 
over a century to the days when the iron 
horse challenged the mules that trod the 
towpaths of the Erie Canal. 

The trains have since maintained their 
superiority in speed, the barges their tempt- 
ing advantage in lower costs. 

The water carriers haye for many years 
courted the cooperation of the railroads in 
setting joint water-rail rates, pointing to the 
better deal this would mean for shippers. 
Every branch of the Federal Government 
has looked with favor on such arrangements: 
the Supreme Court, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Congress and the new De- 
partment of Transportation, which favors 
cooperation among the categories of carriers. 

EXAMPLES OF SAVINGS 

The Water Transport Association has now 
begun a new approach. Instead of basing its 
case for joint rates on general principles, it 
has started offering examples of freight sav- 
ings that could bring new profits to railroads 
as well as barge companies. 

Floyd H. Blaske, chairman of American 
Commercial Lines, first sounded this note 
on behalf of his fellow rivermen at a recent 
speech in Louisville. 

The Texas oil industry annually gets more 
than 20,000 tons of steel pipe from Pitts- 
burgh he said, costing $30.80 a ton to move 
all the way by rail to a central storage point 
such as Odessa, Tex. He suggested a potential 
saving of $6.18 a ton by bringing it down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers by barge as far 
as Memphis and then completing the journey 
by rail. 

The saving, he said would be $123,000 a 
year on that volume of traffic. 

SALT FROM LOUISIANA 


Similarly, he said the cost of moving salt 
from Louisiana to Wisconsin could be cut 
$2.20 a ton on an annual volume of 90,000 
tons, or $198,000, if railroads and barge lines 
could get together on “willing partner” rates. 
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He underlined that these figures of sav- 
ings were not necessary entirely for the bene- 
fit of the shippers, hinting that “It may well 
be, on some of these movements, that the 
right economic decision is to share these sav- 
ings between the shipper and the connecting 
railroad.” 

Further examples were offered in a speech 
in Lincoln, Neb., by Charles E. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Union Barge Line Corporation. 
Mr. Walker cited the Water Transport As- 
sociation’s case studies involving synthetic 
rubber and skelp, a steel plate used in mak- 
ing pipe. 

SEES 17-PERCENT SAVING 

The synthetic rubber moves in a volume 
of about 220,000 tons a year, he said, at a 
typical all-rail rate of $22 a ton from Baton 
Rouge, La., to New Haven, Conn. 

If barges took it up the Mississippi and 
Ohio to Leetsdale near Pittsburgh, he said, 
the combined barge-rail rate could be $18.33 
a ton, for a 17 per cent saving. 

This could add up to approximately 
$275,000 a year if one-third of the tonnage 
took this route, he said. 

In the other direction, he said, more than 
20,000 tons of skelp moves annually by rail 
from Pittsburgh to Lone Star, Tex., at $14.01 
a ton. Shipping it to Vicksburg, Miss., by 
barge and then to Lone Star by rail would 
give a joint rate of $11.88 a ton, he said, for 
a 15 per cent saving and an annual saving 
of about $42,600. 

Mr. Walker asked, “Why are these two 
movements not in the interests of the rail- 
roads and the shippers?” He invited a “mean- 
ingful dialogue” on the subject. 

Floyd A. Mechling, executive vice presi- 
dent of A. L. Mechling Barge Lines, struck 
a similar note last month in the Advanced 

tion Management Program at 
Northwestern University’s Transportation 
Center. 

Calling for a “true partnership” of rail 
and waterway carriers similar to coopera- 
tion among railroads, he said: 

“Significantly improved profits for both 
modes would follow.” 

The idea has already produced results for 
Mr. Mechling's own line, in a new low rate 
on corn for export that will move from points 
in Iowa to Gulf ports under a joint plan 
with the Chicago & North Western Railway. 
The railroad will move the corn to Chicago, 
Peoria and East St. Louis for transfer to a 
barge. 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS AND ORGA- 
NIZATIONS HAVE BEEN MORE 
SUCCESSFUL THAN GOVERNMENT 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, there are 
dramatic examples from time to time 
which show how individual Americans 
and private organizations are more suc- 
cessful than Government programs. All 
too often the private sector of our econ- 
omy is not given adequate credit for 
the initiative it uses in doing quietly and 
effectively what might take years and 
vast amounts of money on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

In the past I have spoken of the con- 
tribution made by the Society of Friends, 
the Quakers. Now Maxwell N. Rabb, 
president of the American Refugee Com- 
mittee, as an individual and with the 
committee, managed to do what many in 
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the Government were unable to do, the 
freeing of Americans out of the jails of 
East Berlin. This shows that an Ameri- 
can father, his wife, and their son can 
probably do much more than organized 
expensive Government programs. I am 
delighted that after many months of dis- 
creet silence the New York Times and 
the Associated Press in the Washington 
Post have told the story of how the sec- 
retary of the Cabinet and associate coun- 
sel to President Eisenhower managed to 
free these American citizens. 

The American Refugee Committee, a 
privately supported organization and its 
voluntary officers have a role to play in 
creating better human relations. I hope 
that private individuals and groups will 
derive some encouragement from the 
courage, imagination, and integrity 
shown by the Honorable Maxwell Rabb. 

Below, follows the text of the articles: 
[From the Washington Post, June 13, 1968] 

Max RABB SHOWS NEGOTIATING SKILL 
Wrrx REDS 
(By Henrietta Leith) 

New York, June 12.—The delicate art of 
negotiating, which has just brought a young 
Columbia University instructor out of an 
East German prison with no deal but “good 
will,” is an old skill for New York attorney 
Maxwell Milton Rabb. 

Rabb, 57, had negotiated the release of six 
other Americans from jails behind the Iron 
Curtain before his latest feat—securing the 
return to West Berlin of art historian Ronald 
Wiedenhoeft, 31. 

MATTER OF PRIDE 

Rabb is especially proud of securing the 
release of Wiedenhoeft, who had not even 
been tried on his charge of taking pictures of 
restricted areas. 

He won't give details except to say that the 
men he dealt with were of Cabinet rank and 
that he used the same technique each time, 
and paid all his own expenses. “I’m not CIA, 
with a secret account,” he quips. 

He adds that he never gave the East Ger- 
mans any money as ransom for the Ameri- 
cans. 

“They won't take it from us,” he said, 
They take it from West Germany, but they 
don’t want to lose face with us. 

“What I did is old as the hills—the per- 
sonal private relationship where you break 
down the barriers. You have to use two 
styles—never let your country down but al- 
ways be frank and honest. Instead of fight- 
ing over each word for two months, you trust 
each other.” 

A Bostonian and Harvard man, Rabb start- 
ed his public career in 1937 as an assistant 
to Henry Cabot Lodge, who was then in the 
Senate. 

He stayed with Lodge, except for Navy serv- 
ice during World War II, until 1951, and 
worked hard in the campaign to draft Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower to run for the presi- 
dency. His reward was a job as assistant to 
Eisenhower's principal assistant, Sherman 
Adams, and in 1958 he became associate 
counsel to the President, with civil rights, 
immigration and labor as his special respon- 
sibilities. 

Rabb also served Eisenhower as secretary 
to the Cabinet. Later he moved to the United 
Nations, where his old friend Lodge was chief 
U.S. delegate and ambassador. 

But it was as a businessman’s lawyer that 
he got involved in the delicate task of nego- 
tiating the release of prisoners. 

Rabb had a manufacturing client who sus- 


pected that his competitors in England, 
France and West Germany were doing busi- 


ness with East Germany, and were going to 
show their products at the Leipzig Fair. 
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WON PLACE FOR CLIENT 


Rabb went to Leipzig and discovered that 
the major exhibits of products there were 
those of the U.S.S.R., West Germany, Czech- 
oslovakia, England and France, in that order. 

Rabb reported this fact to the State De- 
partment, and his client got the previously 
refused permission to exhibit at the fair. 

Some time later, the State Department 
came to him. All normal diplomatic ap- 
roaches had been exhausted in the effort to 
free John Van Altena, 21, of Wisconsin who 
had served 17 months of an eight-year prison 
term for trying to help East Germans get 
out of their country. 

“The State Department remembered I'd 
been there,” says Rabb, “and had met peo- 
ple. To the credit of the State Department, 
they don’t like to see Americans rot in for- 
eign jails. Would I take it on? I said Fine.“ 

Rabb carried out his mission in March, 
1966, to the surprise of the State Depart- 
ment and most of all to the surprise of John 
Van Altena.“ 

Almost a year later, Rabb secured the re- 
lease of four more Americans from East Ger- 
many—Mary Ellen Battle of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Frederick Matthews of Pennsylvania; 
Moses Herrin of Akron, Ohio, and William 
Lovett of San Francisco. 

Lovett had been held on charges growing 
out of an auto accident. The other three 
were accused of helping East Germans es- 
cape. 
Rabb’s sixth rescue last May 11 was the 
release of Peter T. Feinauer, 27, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., another Columbia instructor who 
was convicted of spying with a camera, 


[From the New York Times, June 16, 1968] 


LAWYER RELATES East GERMAN TrE—A NEW 
YORKER HELPED FREE SEVEN U.S. PRISONERS 
(By Henry Raymont) 

At the crossing point between East and 
West Berlin on Friedrichstrasse, where West 
Berlin tour buses pull up for a glimpse into 
the East, an odd scene took place one recent 
afternoon. 

A bearded young man, looking somewhat 
bewildered, escorted by a stocky Wall Street 
lawyer and trailed by two East German se- 
curity officials, was greeted on the Western 
side by a United States embassy aide. 

The young man was Ronald V. Wieden- 
hoeft, 30 years old, a Columbia University 
art history instructor who 20 minutes earlier 
was released from an East German prison 
where he spent nine months awaiting trial 
on espionage charges. His rescuer was Max- 
well M. Rabb, a lawyer and president of the 
United States Committee for Refugees, a pri- 
vate organization at 20 West 40th Street New 
York, 

The quiet crossing at 2:21 P.M. on June 3 
ended an unusual three-year campaign to 
free seven American prisoners in East Ger- 
many. Because Washington does not recog- 
nize East Germany, the effort was carried 
out through quiet and informal collaboration 
between American private citizens and the 
two governments. 

DETAILS ARE RELATED 

Mr. Rabb and others involved in the effort 
related last week the details of the negotia- 
tions, indicating the skill, patience and tact- 
ful but dogged determination required. 

In contrast to past exchanges of spies with 
the Soviet Union and the ransom payments 
for Cuban exiles seized by the Havana regime 
during the Bay of Pigs invasion in 1961, no 
quid pro quo was involved. 

The campaign was set in motion after the 
State Department had made a series of futile 
approaches to the East German Government 
for the reelase of a young American, John 
Van Altena, 22 years old, of Milton Junction, 
Wis., who had been sentenced to eight years, 
in January, 1965, for helping East Germans 
flee to West Berlin. 

The East Germans made plain that they 
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would negotiate with Washington only if 
they obtained diplomatic recognition, a con- 
dition unacceptable to the United States, 
which is still officially committed to the re- 
unification of Germany on the basis of free, 
democratic elections. 

The State Department began to search for 
other channels to obtain the release of Mr. 
Van Altena. According to Mr. Rabb, his in- 
volvement came almost by accident. 

The Boston-born lawyer had been asked 
by several clients to visit the 1965 Leipzig 
Trade Fair to determine whether an Ameri- 
can boycott of the fair was in the national 
interest. There he developed close personal 
relations with a number of East German 
trade officials who had expressed interest in 
@ normalization of relations. 


ENLISTED BY U.S. OFFICIALS 


When he subsequently went to Washington 
to tell the State De t that other 
Western nations were using the fair to sell 
machinery and other goods to the detriment 
of American industry, American officials 
asked whether he could use his connections 
in East Germany to intercede on behalf of 
the young American prisoner. Mr. Rabb 

to try, and returned to Leipzig accom- 
panied by his wife, Ruth. 

The decision to take along his wife re- 
flected Mr. Rabb’s conviction that personal 
relationships counted more in international 
talks than textbooks on diplomacy might be 
willing to admit. Two years later he repeated 
the personal touch by enlisting the help of 
his son Bruce, a 26-year-old lawyer who has 
joined his father in the Wall Street law firm 
of Strook & Strook & Lavan, in the nego- 
tiations that led to the release of Mr. Wieden- 
hoeft, 

“The fact that I returned with Ruth had 
a startling effect,” he recalled during an in- 
terview. “It seemed to suggest to the East 
Germans that we were vaulting the diplo- 
matic wall and were interested in them as 
human beings. This immediately created a 
more relaxed and friendly atmosphere for the 
talks that were to follow.” 

Mr. Rabb, an affable man of 57 with the 
ready smile of a practical politician, is a 
former Presidential assistant and secretary 
to the Cabinet under the Elsenhower Ad- 
ministration and has held a number of inter- 
national appointments. 

From the outset, the lawyer made it clear 
that he was not in a position to offer any 
commitment and that the negotiations had 
to be based on mutual good faith. He sug- 
gested that East German willingness to re- 
lease American prisoners would help reduce 
cold war tensions and perhaps ease the way 
to improved trade relations with the United 
States. 

“They quickly became aware that the re- 
Yease of Mr. Van Altena and the six other 
prisoners that were to follow amounted to a 
demonstration of a desire to normalize rela- 
tions,” Mr. Rabb said. 

“I believe that it is significant that since 
the first prisoner was freed more than two 
years ago there has been a reduction of 
incidents with the United States military and 
a palpable increase in trade relations, en- 
tirely to our advantage.” 

The new East. German extension of transit- 
visa and road-toll requirements to West Ger- 
mans are not viewed as a threat to the 
American military presence in West Berlin. 

The lawyer said the United States had ex- 
ported oranges, coal, textiles and some ma- 
chinery totaling $10-million. He character- 
ized the sales as “clearly helping our balance- 
of-payments problem.” 

After the initial meetings in Leipzig, Mr. 
Rabb made four unpublicized trips to Berlin 
where he conferred with a Deputy Premier 
and members of the state police before he 
obtained the release of Mr. Van Altena. He 
said he could not disclose the names of the 
officials. 
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TWO BERLIN LAWYERS 


His command post was a West Berlin hotel, 
Since there is no direct telephone commu- 
nication between East and West Berlin, the 
arrangements were worked out by two law- 
vers, Jürgen Stange of West Berlin and Wolf- 
gang Vogel of East Berlin. Mr. Vogel had 
participated in the trade of Francis Gary 
Powers, the American U-2 pilot, and Col. 
Rudolf Abel, the Soviet spy. 

Mr. Van Altena was released In 1966 with- 
out publicity. By that time four other Amer- 
icans had been arrested in East Berlin and 
Mr. Rabb agreed to work for their freedom 
also. 

They were: Mary Ellen Battle of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Moses Reese Herrin of Akron, Ohio; 
Frederick Matthews of Ellwood City, Pa, and 
William W. Lovett of San Francisco. The 
first three were charged with having helped 
East Germans escape to the West; Mr. Lovett 
was arrested in connection with a traffic 
accident and on charges of carrying a con- 
cealed weapon. 

Working with Messrs, Stange and Vogel, 
the two Berlin lawyers, Mr, Rabb obtained 
the release of the four in February, 1967. He 
had arranged coded Telex communications 
between his Wall Street Office and Mr. Vogel's 
office in East Berlin to speed the long and 
complicated negotiations. 

The seventh American released through Mr. 
Rabb's mediation effort was Peter T. Feinauer 
of Providence, R.I., who was arrested in Octo- 
ber, 1966, on charges of espionage for the 
Central Intelligence Agency and of helping 
East Germans to flee to the West. He was 
freed last month. 

Mr. Rabb has received a personal note 
from Secretary of State Dean Rusk extend- 
ing warm appreciation and congratulations” 
for the effort. The lawyer said he paid for 
all of his travels to Berlin on his own and 
accepted no fees from the prisoners. 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN URBAN 
AFFAIRS TASK FORCE 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


Or KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that the House Re- 
publican Urban Affairs Task Force will 
have as its guest on Thursday the exec- 
utive director of the Urban League, 
Whitney Young. The task force hearing 
will convene at 12 noon in room 202 of 
the Capitol. 

This is the 12th in a serfes of House 
Republican Urban Affairs Task Force 
Hearings. Some of the featured witnesses 
at earlier hearings were John W. Gard- 
ner, president of the Urban Coalition; 
John V. Lindsay, mayor of New York 
City; Samuel C. Jackson, of the U.S. 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission; and Wright Elliott, of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

The Urban Affairs Task Force has 
either sponsored or introduced six items 
of legislation, including the Manpower 
Act of 1968, the Community Service Offi- 
cer Act which is now a part of the om- 
nibus crime bill, and the “human re- 
newal fund.” 

At the conclusion of the present series 
of hearings, the task force will issue a 
summary statement on its activities, in- 
cluding the testimony of witnesses and 
the legislation introduced and endorsed 
by the task force. 
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MANAGING FOR A BETTER AMERICA 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the Federal Government, State 
government and local government, either 
alone or in concert, cannot solve the 
problem of poverty and its debilitating 
side effects. 

For more than 35 years, this Nation 
has been involved at the governmental 
level in some of the most imaginative, 
far-reaching and humanitarian social- 
welfare programs ever dreamed of or de- 
vised by man. 

But times change. Populations in- 
crease. Old problems grow. New prob- 
lems arise and Government programs, 
even if adequate, simply cannot main- 
tain the pace. The lag between socio- 
economic change and governmental ac- 
tion is quantitatively and qualitatively 
too great to bridge. 

In the latter half of this decade, par- 
ticularly of the past 5 years, it has been 
increasingly apparent that the private 
sector of our economy has a role which 
must be played in attacking and alleviat- 
ing many of America’s social and welfare 
problems, 

Portunately, with this realization has 
come an increasing recognition of its role 
by the business community and a will- 
ingness for its undertaking. 

Call it “enlightened self interest,” if 
you like, or call it simply a sense of moral 
obligation to one’s community and fel- 
low man. However, business firms and 
organizations nationwide are being 
moved to action. Amidst the many ills 
which this Nation allegedly suffers, this 
is a very healthy sign. 

To be very honest, it is not easy for 
corporate interest and community in- 
terest to sit and work together on the 
same board of directors. Never before in 
our history has American industry been 
faced with so many competitive con- 
cerns both at home and abroad. But the 
fact is increasingly evident that corpo- 
rate and community interest are not 
mutually exclusive, but are very com- 
patible. 

In my own community, our Nashville 
Area, Chamber of Commerce has applied 
its considerable leadership to the task 
of alleviation of ghetto problems. 

This has come about, not through any 
dramatic breakthrough, but through a 
growing realization and understanding 
of the problems of the poor and their 
implications for the growth of our com- 
munity. 

An outstanding example of its spirit 
of community concern is the report to 
the board of governors of the Nashville 
Area Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Noah 
Liff, president of the Tennessee Steel & 
Supply Co., made as a result of his par- 
ticipation in the recent American Man- 
agement Association’s New York seminar 
on “Managing for a Better America.” 

Mr. Speaker, the report speaks glow- 
ingly for itself. It is an outstanding ex- 
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ample of positive thinking directed at 
the needs of our urban slums by the 
American businessman. Under unani- 
mous consent I include the report by Mr. 
Liff in the Recorp at this point and I 
commend it to the attention and consid- 
eration of my colleagues: 


REPORT TO NASHVILLE AREA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE BOARD OF GOVERNORS BY NOAH Lrrr, 
PRESIDENT, TENNESSEE STEEL & SUPPLY Co., 
JUNE 14, 1968 


It is not very often that one has the op- 
portunity of pretending to be an authority 
on any subject without being at least 100 
miles away from home. Being in front of such 
a distinguished group as the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Chamber of Commerce, I must 
admit to being : bit presumptuous—for I am 
at home—not 100 miles away. 

However, Ed Shea’s invitation to represent 
the Nashville Area Chamber of Commerce at 
the recent American Management Associa- 
tion’s New York seminar entitled “Managing 
for a Better America! —an in-depth “study- 
ing” seminar on private industry’s mobiliza- 
tion for urban action—gives me the oppor- 
tunity to pose, temporarily at least, as an ex- 
pert on the subject. We all know that it 
takes more than a seminar to be an expert, 
but the message which I bring you today at 
the behest of some of America’s outstanding 
financial minds is an authoritative message— 
an urgent message—in fact, a very dramatic 
message—of which I am just the messenger 
boy. 
Last week in New York City at the Ameri- 
cana Hotel, a group of some 1,000 of Ameri- 
ca's top business firms was represented at 
the A.M.A. seminar on what was described 
as “the most pressing and urgent problem 
in America today! — namely, the “urban 
crisis.” This august assemblage read like 
Fortune ine’s select group of the top 
500 of America’s industrial and financial 
giants. Distinguished American businessmen 
such as Floyd Hall, Chairman of the Board of 
Eastern Airlines; Christian Herter, Jr., Vice 
President of Mobile Oil; John Harper, Chair- 
man of the Board of Alcoa; Henry Hillman, 
President of Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co.; Charles Adams, Chairman of the Board 
of Raytheon Co.; Mayor John Lindsay; Sena- 
tor Jacob Javits; and Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey—to name but a few—headed a 
distinguished list of speakers addressing an 
equally hed group of board chair- 
men, presidents and vice presidents of Amer- 
ica’s top companies. These were not the 
beatniks of America—the starry-eyed liber- 
als—or the left-wingers. This group was a 
cross-section of America’s finest conserva- 
tive business community. 

And this group had gathered to address it- 
self to the thesis that the “Private Sector” of 
America—the business community—had a 
real contribution to make in solving Amer- 
ica’s most devisive problem of the past 100 
years. Not since the war of a century ago has 
this nation been so split asunder. 

Gentlemen, this was a meeting of rare ex- 
perience. It was not the typical seminar—the 
usual convention rhetoric. It was charged 
with an honesty—an urgency—a sense of 
emotion, as these people accepted the re- 
sponsibility of truly leading America where 
perhaps the public, religious, labor, and edu- 
cational communities have defaulted in deal- 
ing with the urban crisis. Perhaps de- 
faulted” is too strong a word—perhaps there 
was a feeling of some guilt for the neglect of 
this problem which our business community 
has characteristically shown in this matter— 
but, nevertheless, it was indeed a call to ac- 
tion to the free-enterprise system and to 
those of us who still have a real romance 
going with the American capitalistic system. 
It was a recognition that welfare programs 
have not solved our community’s ills—but, in 
fact, may have contributed to them, And 
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those of us who were there were asked to 
bring this message back to our respective 
Chambers of Commerce and our city govern- 
ments. I am here today to report to the gov- 
erning body of Nashville’s Chamber of Com- 
merce—for its due consideration—the results 
of this New York meeting. 

Distinguished speakers—one after the 
other—discussed the economics of business 
participation in Urban Action Programs. Per- 
haps the most significant comment of all 
was made by Mayor Lindsay and by Honor- 
able Arthur Fleming, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, when on 
separate occasions they spoke of the report 
by the National Advisory Commission on 
Civil Disorders. They suggested that govern- 
ment and civic leaders who were in positions 
of responsibility and authority should dis- 
qualify themselves in the decision-making 
processes relating to the urban crisis until 
they had read and digested this report. 

This study—prepared by a group of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding bi-partisan figures—is a 
must—an immediate must—on everyone’s 
reading list. I will go a step further for when 
I say “on your reading list” this almost in- 
dicates “at your leisure.” This is something 
that should be done promptly—with a sense 
of urgency. Mayor Lindsay said, “I don’t mean 
you should read a ‘condensation’ or a ‘re- 
port on the report’ but you should read the 
report itself.“ 

Gentlemen, I can assure you that I have 
now read this report, I further assure you 
that many of my own preconceived ideas 
about the riots, who caused them, what 
caused them, and what we must do to pre- 
vent them from re-occuring have changed. 
I strongly urge each of you to make a per- 
sonal commitment to read and digest this 
report immediately. 

But specifically, back to the role of the 
business community. Quoting from the re- 
port itself, “We conclude that maximum 
utilization of the tremendous capability of 
the American free-enterprise system is a 
crucial element in any program for improving 
conditions in both our urban centers and our 
rural poverty areas which have brought us 
to this present crisis. 

“The maintenance of public order is pri- 
marily the responsibility of the Public Sec- 
tor but the Private Sector is the mainspring 
of the national economy and consequently of 
the economic well-being of our citizens.” 

The report goes on further to state, “We 
believe that these widely-shared sentiments 
about the role of the business community are 
more than mere rhetoric. The Private Sector 
has shown its concern and capability for 
making contributions in the fields relevant 
to the urban crisis.” 

Where are some of the areas that the 
Private Sector can make some of the sweets 
of our society available to the ghetto resi- 
dent? 

1. On-the-job training and employment 
such as the government’s MA-3 program and 
the OJT program. 

2. Economic development of the ghetto 
areas in the form of capital investment and 
loan assistance and additional housing. 

8. Encouragement of Negro entrepreneur- 
ship. 

4. Basic education on the job site. 

5. And, perhaps the most difficult of all, 
an attitude change in our approach to the 
Negro and the ghetto resident. 

Many of these things have already been 
started in Nashville—but only in miniscule 
quantities. We need to do more and with 
genuine enthusiasm—and the leadership for 
these activities should come from our 
Chamber. 

Particularly, what can we do as business 
people in Nashville—through the Chamber 
of Commerce and as executives in our indi- 
vidual firms? 

1. Firstly, a dramatic announcement of the 
recognition of the problem should be made 
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by the Chamber of Commerce, With a loud 
and public commitment the Chamber should 
tell the community that we do mean busi- 
ness—that we recognize the problems of the 
ghetto as our #1 dilemma—that we are com- 
mitted to the free enterprise system—and 
that we have something to offer. The Public 
Sector must feel secure with the support of 
the Private Sector. The ghetto people must 
know that we honestly mean business—not 
more broken promises—not lip service—but a 
public commitment of our resolve on this 
matter. We must honestly state we know all 
ills cannot be cured overnight. We likewise 
must say that we are not hiding behind grad- 
ualism as an excuse for doing as little as 
possible. When we go out to sell our Nashville 
Plus Program to out-of-state prospects, they 
will have to be favorably impressed with a 
community—particularly a Southern com- 
munity—which is attacking the urban crisis 
aggressively—and not waiting for this sick- 
ness to overwhelm us. 

2. Secondly, providing on the Chamber of 
Commerce staff—in our next budget—one 
full-time executive staff member—either a 
present employee or a new employee—whose 
course of work would be coordinating the 
Chamber's efforts in the area of the urban 
crisis along with the activities of the Public 
Sector and the communication within the 
Ghetto Sector. He would advise and assist 
this Board and other staff members in their 
decision-making processes—giving this Board 
the background and depth of information 
which is not available to the Board through 
normal news media. His work would not only 
involve the ghetto—but would coordinate 
our entire concern about the physical decay 
of our City. 

3. The immediate vigorous backing of the 
Fair Employment Ordinances now before the 
Metropolitan Council—the same vigorous 
backing which was afforded other important 
issues such as whiskey-by-the-drink. 

4. Immediate involvement and commitment 
by the Chamber and its members to the hir- 
ing in private industry of the hard-core- 
poverty-area people and working through the 
various community employment services. Due 
to the fact that Nashville is not one of the 
50 largest cities in the United States, we do 
not have a chapter of the National Alliance 
of Businessmen, which Henry Ford is head- 
ing at the behest of the President. The N.A.B. 
is committed to furnishing 100,000 immedi- 
ate permanent jobs for the hard-core unem- 
ployed and 200,000 summertime jobs. But we 
do have other organizations—such as Project 
Equality—through which we can work. 

5. A Chamber-sponsored seminar for all 
our members—similar to the A.M.A. seminar 
in New York—to indoctrinate our members 
in effective implementation of techniques 
to be used hiring hard-core-poverty-area peo- 
ple. This seminar would be a real starting 
point. 

6. And, equally important, the Chamber 
of Commerce and its members should make a 
concerted effort with our Senators and Con- 
gressmen and our other friends in the Fed- 
eral Congress for the passage of an intelli- 
gent tax-incentive program to stimulate and 
implement the activities which I have de- 
scribed today. I think you will agree that 
private industry—with the proper stimulus— 
can do a job better, faster, and cheaper than 
the Federal Government. 

But, most important is a recognition and 
commitment by the members of the Board 
here today that this is your time to act with 
decisiveness. Can we be counted on to act 
with courage? Can we be prepared to stand 
up and commit ourselves publicly? 

Gentlemen, I too have a dream! One where 
American dreams are found in homes and in 
jobs—not in classroom schoolbooks! A dream 
where first and second grade children come 
to school properly nourished and properly 
clothed to start their lives as productive 
Americans—not as deductive Americans. I 
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dream that we can be a community in which 
we can look at our brothers as our brothers 
every day—not just on Sunday when we talk 
about brethren. I dream of a greater Nash- 
ville—of a thriving, bustling Nashville—a 
true Athens of the South! I ask you to dream 
a bit with me. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, on the 
floor of the House yesterday, there was 
presented a study prepared by the dis- 
tinguished and very able gentleman from 
Delaware {Mr. Rotu] listing the Federal 
assistance programs which are now op- 
erating in the various departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. This 
report focuses attention on the rapid ex- 
pansion in recent years of Federal grant- 
in-aid and other programs of assistance 
to States and local governments. So 
many programs have been established, 
often in competition with each other, 
that today it is difficult for the States 
and local governments to know exactly 
what exists and where specific informa- 
tion can be obtained. 

I commend my colleague for his fine 
work. The information contained in his 
comprehensive report will be of great 
service, particularly to the Congress 
which has a responsibility to maintain 
an effective and continuing review of the 
operations of the executive branch. His 
proposal to create a centralized catalog 
on Federal assistance programs could 
be of great benefit. 

More needs to be done. As Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond has pointed out in his column 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
today, June 26, 1968, the decentraliza- 
tion of Federal assistance programs must 
be the next step. Mr. Drummond sug- 
gests the creation of a new commission 
patterned after the Hoover Commissions 
of the past which have contributed 
greatly to reforms in the operations of 
the executive branch. I have cosponsored 
a bill, H.R. 80, to establish a Commission 
on the Organization of the executive 
branch of the Government to promote 
economy, efficiency, and improved service 
in the transaction of public business in 
the departments and agencies of Goy- 
ernment, and fully agree with Mr. Drum- 
mond that action in this area is needed. 

Mr. Drummond’s comments follow: 
From the Washington Post, June 26, 1968] 
FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS NEED DECEN- 

TRALIZATION BADLY 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Federal administration of billions of dollars 
in aid to millions of Americans is so tangled 
today nobody knows how bad things are. 

The need is urgent to rescue from itself the 
sprawling, chaotic, inefficient, overburdened, 
overcostly maze of Federal assistance pro- 
grams. 

Democratic liberals like the late Robert 
Kennedy, JFK aides Daniel Moynihan and 
Richard Goodwin, and Republican conserva- 
tives like Congressmen Melvin Laird, Gerald 
Ford and Charles Goodell have for some time 
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been suggesting that the Federal complex 
has become so big, so cumbersome, so over- 
lapping that it simply can’t any longer do its 
job. 


The need is to decentralize not just a little 
bit, but radically, functions, funds, and au- 
thority so that state and local government— 
near to the people—can begin to do the job 
on a scale which is manageable. 

New facts which reveal how bad the situa- 
tion is come from a heroic effort of a lone 
first-term Congressman, William V. Roth 
(R. Del.) who set out four months ago to 
survey the entire Federal establishment to 
find out just how many programs of Federal 
assistance there are, what they do, how and 
where they are administered. 

His findings justify virtually everything 
that has been said about the labyrinth of 
overgrown national Government. He found: 

That nobody knows how many Federal 
programs there are and that there is no 
place to go in the whole Federal system to 
find out. 

That Congress simply does not have the 
information to judge which programs should 
be kept and which should be stopped. 

That the Executive Branch does not have 
the information to find overlapping and 
duplication and thereby to unify and stream- 
line the operation. 

That at the very least the Federal Govern- 


esigned to dispense more 
than 20 billion dollars a year. 

That as many as ten Cabinet-level depart- 
ments and 15 or more agencies operate pro- 
grams devoted essentially to the same pur- 


pose. 

No wonder Democrats and Republicans 
alike, conservatives and liberals alike, and 
many who used to think let-Washington- 
do-it was the answer to every social ill are 
beginning to see and to say that functions, 
funds, and initiative need to be turned back 
to state and local government, 

This is why Moynihan, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor under President Kennedy and now 
head of the Harvard-MIT Urban Affairs Cen- 
ter, bluntly asserts that, while the Federal 
Government has proved itself massively effi- 
cient at collecting taxes, it has shown itself 
massively inefficient at dispensing Federal 
Services. 

Rep. Roth's titanic study of Administrative 
dishevelment ought to stir Congress and 
the White House to action, His immediate 
proposal is modest—that the Government be 
directed to put into a single catalogue a lucid 
report on all Federal assistance programs and 
what the citizen needs to know to use them. 

It would be a beginning just to get at the 
facts. But far more needs to be done—and 
soon. A special congressional presidential 
commission, like the Hoover Commission, 
ought to be put to work at once to study how 
best to decentralize Federal assistance pro- 
grams and to report to the new Congress early 
enough so that action could be forthcoming 
next year. 

There is little doubt that decentralization 
of the unwieldy Federal sprawl is coming. It 
ought to be brought about in an orderly, well- 
planned manner. This is why Congress ought 
to put it in motion now. 


THE “PUEBLO”: HOW LONG, MR, 
PRESIDENT? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, this is 


the 156th day the U.S.S. Pueblo and her 
crew have been in North Korean hands. 
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LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON: A 
GREAT CONSUMER PRESIDENT 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, this week 
we pay tribute to the 30th anniversary 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
Speaking for every American, the Pres- 
ident said: 


During this week, while we are paying trib- 
ute to the historical ce of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, I hope that 
each of us will pause to consider the genius 
of the American marketplace, which is the 
envy of the world. But let us also resolve 
that our great ability to raise, manufacture, 
distribute and sell products to meet every 
human need be used to enhance the quality 
of American life for every man, woman and 
ehild—for every American consumer. 


I congratulate President Johnson for 
addressing himself, once again, to the 
need for consumer justice to protect the 
health and safety of the American public. 

I want to commend the President for 
his forthright and continued interest in 
the area of consumer protection. 

In the President's words: 


In the last three years, the Congress has 
enacted major legislation to provide for high 
way safety, fair packaging, wholesome meat, 
protection against flammable fabrics, home 
appliance safety, safe toys, adequate clinical 
laboratory standards, fire research and safety, 
truth-in-lending, and the establishment of 
a National Commission on Product safety. 


Under unanimous consent I submit the 
statement by the President on the 30th 
anniversary of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act for inclusion in the CONGRES- 
STONAL RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON THE 30TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE Foon, Deue anD Cos- 
METIC ACT 
Thirty years ago, on June 25, 1938, Presi- 

dent Franklin D. Roosevelt signed into law 

a great landmark in this Nation’s history of 

consumer protection: The Federal Food, Drug 

and Cosmetic Act. 

That legislation was an initial effort to 
meet a whole new set of problems as the 
American marketplace moved from the cor- 
ner grocery into the age of the supermarket. 

It set forth this Government’s basic prin- 
ciples for maintaining the quality and in- 
tegrity of the market in the 20th Century, 
and it directed the agencies of this Govern- 
ment to ensure that these principles would 
prevail. 

These principles have been buttressed over 
the past thirty years by a series of amend- 
ments that have benefitted both buyer and 
merchant—both the American consumer and 
American business. They have provided for 
the certification of insulin, penicillin, and 
other life-saving antibiotics; for setting 
limits on the usage of pesticides; for estab- 
lishing the safe use of food additives and 
color additives; for assuring that all drugs 
are safe as well as effective, and for the con- 
trol of stimulant, depressant and hallucino- 
genic drugs. 

Meanwhile, there have been long strides 
in other areas of consumer protection. In 
the last three years, the Co: has enacted 
major legislation to provide for highway safe- 
ty, fair packaging, wholesome meat, protec- 
tion against flammable fabrics, home appli- 
arce safety, safe toys, adequate clinical lab- 
oratory standards, fire research and safety, 
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truth-in-lending, and the establishment 
of a National Commission on Product Safety. 
We have new Federal guardians of the 
marketplace: the first Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs, the first 
Consumer Counsel in the Department of 
Justice, the first Presidential Committee on 
Consumer Interests, and, within the last two 
weeks, the new Consumer Protection and 
Environmental Health Service in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
With all that, however, the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act continues to provide an 
important basis for expanding the protec- 
tion that American consumers need to re- 
main the sovereign of the marketplace. 
During this week, while we are paying 
tribute to the historical significance of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, I hope that 
each of us will pause to consider the genius 
of the American marketplace, which is the 
envy of the world. But let us also resolve 
that our great ability to raise, manufacture, 
distribute and sell products to meet every 
human need be used to enhance the quality 
of American life for every man, woman and 
child—for every American consumer. 


UNITED STATES-GREAT BRITAIN 
TRADE 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States and Britain have always 
enjoyed a special relationship—a rela- 
tionship founded on family ties, re- 
inforced by a common cultural heritage, 
and cemented by a common language. 

The common language has its prob- 
lems. As Oscar Wilde noted several dec- 
ades ago, the only thing that separates 
our two countries is our common lan- 


guage. 

But though the American tourist in 
London stumbles around on his first 
few days before he discovers he takes “a 
tube,” not a subway; “a lift,” not an ele- 
vator; and that the hood on his car is 
the “bonnet,” the trunk is the “boot,” 
and the glove compartment the “pigeon 
hole,” the benefits of an almost“ com- 
mon language far outweigh the amusing 
disadvantages. 

The social and historical links binding 
our two countries are reinforced today 
by commercial ties. 

Both Britain and the United States 
are suffering at the present time from 
balance-of-payments problems, but it is 
rewarding to see that both countries still 
recognize the importance of their trade 
links and are not resorting to petty re- 
strictions. 

A recent, very successful example of 
Anglo-American exchange of trade was 
a joint United States-United Kingdom 
trade exhibition in Harrods, London, 
opened by David Bruce, the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Britain. 

The exhibition was the first in Britain 
to be supported by the U.S. Commerce 
Department. It was a tremendous 
success. 

Under unanimous consent I submit a 
story from the New York Times which 
provides a full account of the exhibi- 
tion for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, Mar. 4, 1968] 


HARRODS SHOWING FINER U.S, WARES—BRrITISH 
SHOPPERS DISPLAYING A FAVORABLE REACTION 
(By John M. Lee) 

Lonvon, March 3.—High-quality United 
States merchandise, at high-quality United 
States prices, is presented in a six-week pro- 
motion that was opened last week at Harrods, 
the elegant London department store. 

A favorable reaction from British shoppers 
was reported. The exhibition, the first in 
Britain to be supported by the United States 
Commerce Department, is called The Best of 
Both Worlds Export Promotion” and shows 
both American and British goods in a decor 
of eagles and lions. 

The exhibition sheds light on the foreign 
attitudes toward American merchandise and 
suggests possibilities as well as problems for 
American consumer exports, 

Many promotions of American goods have 
been held in European department stores 
that cater to mass markets. As a result, it 
has been said, the goods shown tended to 
be low-priced and of less than first quality in 
design and execution. 

QUESTIONS RAISED 

Although some lines were popular, such as 
colorful California sportswear and almost 
anything Western, questions were raised 
whether the United States had anything dis- 
tinctive to offer. 

“Good American merchandise is expensive, 
especially here after devaluation,” said the 
Harrods sales manager, William F. Metcalfe. 
“But we are a store that can sell expensive 
merchandise. We can show American goods 
at the quality and at the price they should 
be shown.” 

Alfred Spence, managing director (presi- 
dent) of Harrods, said: “I tell my buyers not 
to be afraid of price. There’ll always be cus- 
tomers with the money and taste to buy 
quality.” 

The Harrods exhibition is keyed by a walk- 
through recreation of a colonial Williams- 
burg Street, with costumed salesgirls in the 
Williamsburg houses and shops, In the next 
department a Gemini space capsule is on dis- 
play. 

Among the American goods shown on all 
floors are Hathaway shirts at about $8.50; 
Old Grand-Dad bourbon at $8.34 (compared 
with $5.94 for Harrods Scotch); Cole of Cal- 
ifornia bikinis at $43; Samsonite attaché 
cases at $43; a KLH 24 stereo music 
system at $504 and a 1614-cubic-foot Admiral 
Refrigerator-freezer at $588, 

British goods include an umbrella with 
gold-plated nose at $23; a Wedgwood vase at 
$54 and a Silver Shadow Rolls-Royce at about 
825,000. 

Mr. Metcalfe said Harrods normally carried 
American lines in foods (such as S & W), lin- 
gerie, California- style sportswear, gift items, 
stationery, housewares and fashion-minded 
household textiles such as Fieldcrest. 

The sales manager said he was impressed 
with “the beautiful simple-styled American 
dresses for the mature woman” and coordi- 
nated boys’ clothes from the United States. 
But in youth clothes, he said, British indus- 
try was “first in fashion and price.” 

Mr Spence recalled that Harrods had done 
a good business in American barbecue sets 
last summer. But lest anyone think Harrods 
was losing its chic, someone recalled that a 
North Country farmer had walked in the 
other week and bought a Minton china tea 
set for $4,320. 

MUTUAL PROMOTION 

For those puzzled over how Zenith phono- 
graphs and L’Aigion Jersey dresses are aiding 
the British export causes, Harrods explained 
it was showing appreciation for the 158 Brit- 
ish promotions in United States stores last 
year and that it was also constantly engaged 
in displaying British goods to stimulate 
American interest. 
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Harrods said its own over-the-counter ex- 
ports totaled about $7.2-million a year. 

The theme of mutual back-scratching was 
echoed by David Bruce, the United States 
Ambassador to Britain, who opened the ex- 
hibition with a short speech deploring “buy 
American“ and “buy British” domestic cam- 
paigns and calling for more two-way trade. 
Lord Brown, Britain’s Minister of State for 
Exports, said he thoroughly agreed. 


MEMPHIS TACKLES ITS OWN 
BEAUTIFICATION PROGRAM 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to share with my 
collegaues a success story on how the 
people of Memphis are tackling their 
own problem of beautifying the city and 
cleaning up slum blight. 

Under the leadership of Memphis busi- 
ness and community leaders a program 
called Cleani-Miniparks has transformed 
26 neighborhood eyesores into spots of 
beauty and playground areas for young- 
sters in the poorer sections of the city. 
This accomplishment was brought about 
entirely through local initiative and with 
local funds. It is a glowing example of 
how many of our local problems could 
be solved if we exercise some good old 
American initiative and know-how in 
our local communities instead of running 
to the Federal Government for a solu- 
tion to every problem. 

The Cleani-Miniparks project and its 
success is described in the following news 
story from the Memphis Commercial Ap- 
peal in its issue of June 10, 1968: 

IDEAS OF EXPANSION GROW IN CLEANI- 

MINIPARKS 

The imagination of Memphis has been fired 
by an idea barely a month old which has 
transformed 26 neighborhood eyesores into 
sparkling playgrounds for children. 

The cleani-miniparks burst onto the city 
in May. 

They now may spread from one end of the 
city to another, pulling into their contagion 


mothers, fathers, children, businessmen, 
land owners, architects, city officials and just 
plain people. 


William E. Shelton HI, chairman of the 
committee that launched the minipark pro- 
gram, said yesterday a total of 50 are ex- 
pected to be created by the end of this 
month, 

Mr. Shelton said as many as 24 more cleani- 
miniparks may come after “an almost un- 
believable response from persons wanting to 
build new parks, improve existing ones, offer- 
ing services to make the project easier and 
suggesting other services to go along with 
neighborhood parks. 

“Since last weekend we have had approxi- 
mately 25 calls from people with lots that 
they would let us use and they are in neigh- 
borhoods which want to make improve- 
ments,” he said. 

The first instant park was created May 11 
at 577 Linden. Volunteers, guided by Mr. 
Shelton’s Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up Com- 
mittee, cleared the small lot of litter and in- 
stalled equipment bought from the Park 
Commission. 

The committee planned to set up mini- 
parks during its Clean-up, Paint-up, Fix-up 
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campaign during May, By June 1, there were 
26 instant parks with most in poverty-level 
neighborhoods. 

As the program rolled into June, business 
firms began donating equipment and money. 
Manpower also came from organizations and 
neighborhood residents. 

Mr. Shelton said yesterday, “It is our hope 
now that if enough money can be donated 
for this effort, other parks will spring up al- 
though the May campaign is over.” 

He said the cleani-miniparks have received 
no government money. To fulfill hopes of 
finishing 24 new parks this month, an addi- 
tional $8,000 to $12,000 is needed. 

The parks “have been a catalyst for devel- 
oping neighborhood pride and cooperation,” 
Mr. Shelton said. 

“Not a single thing has been taken or 
broken. The neighbors have assumed respon- 
sibility and nothing has been damaged.” 

An example of the pride came last week 
when neighbors, who thought the park at 577 
Linden was so nice, decided more space and 
added facilities would be nicer. They built 
an annex, installed barbecue pits and a pic- 
nic table and planted flowers. 

A neighborhood beautification club added 
a sliding board and several benches to the 
park at 2337 Dexter. 

“This is the residual effect we have hoped 
would happen,” said Mr. Shelton. 

More help for the instant parks is expected. 
The Memphis Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects volunteered to design 
inexpensive improvements; Bruce-Terminix 
Co. of Memphis offered rodent control; Nurses 
at the Baptist Hospital School of Nursing 
want to help in follow-up programs at the 
parks 


More money is expected, too. Employes of 
the Prudential Ordinary Life Insurance 
Agency agreed to spend about $250 which is 
normally used for their annual picnic and 
they also want to volunteer their labor. 

Employes of Wurzburg Bros., Inc., offered 
money and labor. The Salvation Army wants 
to build two parks and other organizations 
have asked for information on how they can 

cipate. 

Information may -be obtained from Mrs. 
Katherine Taylor at the City Beautiful Com- 
mission. 

She has been active in coordinating activi- 
ties with interested neighborhood groups, 
along with Mrs. Walter Armstrong, chair- 
man of the commission, and Mrs. Theresa 
Manning, Mrs. Miloy Jonikan, Mrs. Mildred 
Byrd and Mrs. Mariam Grashot. 

Mr. Shelton, a vice president of Leader 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, said 
he has been surprised by the extent of the 


ways of motivating a massive cleanup cam- 
aign. 

— aniigfetnell oh tke. numbar o 
children that were playing in the streets in 
these neighborhoods that were not within 
easy walking distance of one of our city 
parks,” he said. 

At times, when “there were so many kids 
you couldn't see the ground,” more parks 
sprang up in an area. Examples are Texas 
Street and the area of Henry and Alaska. 

Since he got into the minipark project, Mr. 
Shelton estimates, 80 per cent of his nor- 
mal working hours have gone into it. He has 
further involved his firm. 

Leader Federal underwrote insurance for 
the first 16 parks. When Cleani-Mini Park, 
Inc., was formed to lease the lots for one dol- 
lar a year, Charles R. Sherman, president of 
the company, worked out corporate details, 
and Roy M. Marr, chairman of Leader Fed- 
eral, handled insurance arrangements. 

“Both were without precedent,” said Mr 
Shelton. 

Mr. Shelton has been with Leader Federal 
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While serving with the Downtown Associ- 
ation, he was instrumental in such projects 
as cleaning and beautifying downtown 
streets with urns planted with greenery and 
developing plans for Beale Street urban 
renewal. 

The miniparks program is a logical exten- 
sion into the entire city of this interest in 
sprucing up the downtown area. “We came 
across the miniparks idea while trying to fig- 
ure a way to get neighborhoods cleaned up,” 
he says. 


AGNEW PROPOSES URBAN 
SOLUTIONS 


HON. ROGERS C. B. MORTON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Honorable Spiro T. Agnew, Governor 
of Maryland, testified before the Minority 
Task Force on Urban Affairs about the 
problems of our cities. Governor Agnew 
proposed some innovative approaches to 
alleviating the conditions which are en- 
croaching on the welfare of our cities 
and their inhabitants. Certainly these 
suggestions merit careful study and con- 
sideration by the Members of this body. 

I commend the Governor's statement, 
which follows, to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

TESTIMONY BY Gov. Sprro T. AGNEW, BEFORE 
REPUBLICAN Task Force ON URBAN 
AFFAIRS 
The most perplexing problem of America 

today is the problem of the cities. This 
truism has been repeated so often in the past 
months that it has become a cliche. Urban 
crisis has become a standard phrase in our 
vocabulary. Urban violence has become an 
expected way of life. Obviously, we are con- 
cerned with the problems of our cities, ob- 
viously we are attempting to do something 
corrective, and just as obviously we are fail- 
ing. Why? 

In the first place, I believe we have failed 
to identify root causes. We tend to approach 
urban problems in a monolithic manner and 
to treat the symptom rather than cure the 
disease. Harvard political scientist, James Q. 
Wilson, writes: 8 of urban problems 
has real dangers for it lends to the substitu- 
tion of effect for cause and thus the mis- 
direction of remedial action.” Although there 
is general agreement on the evidence of 
urban crisis—blight, poverty, crime, pollu- 
tion, traffic congestion—Wilson correctly 
cites that “slums and bums and cars are not 
the cause of the problems, they are the symp- 
toms, and if we tear them down or clear them 
out or ban them from one place, they win 
inevitably reappear somewhere else.” 

Ultimate resolution of urban problems, 
genuine urban renewal, rather than just re- 
location of trouble, depends on accurate 
analysis of the problems’ source and adequate 
action to terminate basic causes. What lies 
at the heart of the urban crisis? 

Essentially, the answer is the abrasive im- 
paction of the less affluent, caused by two 
flows of population: the exodus of the edu- 
cated, employed and economically well-off 
families to the suburbs, and the migration of 


launched programs designed to combat the 
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secondary effects while the primary cause 
continues unchecked. 

Until we act directly to stabilize and then 
selectively reduce the population density of 
our cities, all fancy, expensive social program- 
ming is no more than an exercise in futility. 
We have been operating under a fallacious 
premise and, in the vernacular of the day, 
spinning our wheels. If, in our highly mobil- 
ized society, the pattern of suburban exodus, 
rural migration cannot be altogether stopped, 
it can be controlled and directed, 

Two bold concepts—dramatic departures 
from present practices—could provide the 
solution. First is the transfer of all welfare 
responsibilities to the Federal government. 
The machinery and the example to adminis- 
ter such a program already exist in the 
National Social Security Administration. 

With Federal controls establishing uniform 
standards and benefits which will extend 
from Watts to Harlem—from the Mississippi 
Delta to Detroit—the flow of untrained, un- 
employed and impoverished will be immeas- 
urably reduced and possibly reversed. 

An immediate criticism to national 
standardized welfare payments arises from 
the varying costs of living in different sec- 
tions of the country. Admittedly, a dollar 
buys more in Arkansas than in New York. But 
standardized social security payments are 
universally accepted and standardized wel- 
fare payments are no less logical. Second, 
standardization could serve as a positive 
force, making it not only possible but profit- 
able to remain in a rural, underdeveloped 
area. Once the uneducated, unemployed 
population is stabilized—at Federal ex- 
pense—states and cities could afford to 
initaite meaningful programs at the local 
level related to local employment oppor- 
tunities and manpower needs. How can you 
solve the job problem, when the unem- 
ployed won't stay put? 

Finally, a national welfare program pro- 
vides a healthy, economical alternative to 
present and proposed policies. Tremendous 
duplication already exists as a result of the 
Federal, state and local governments all being 
in the welfare business. The current Federal 
effort alone is a bewildering kettle of alphabet 
soup involving HEW, OEO, HUD and a cast of 

(Here give Baltimore City example 
of no incentive to save.) There appears little 
desire for coordination, evaluation or con- 
tinuity. The pursuit of commendable ob- 
jectives has all too often been perverted and 
obscured by deplorable abuses. The most 
recent incident reported just last week in- 
volved the expenditure of $927,000 in OEO 
funds to support a Chicago street gang, the 
Blackstone Rangers. While this case may be 
exaggerated or extreme; disenchantment, dis- 
ittusionment, and dissension over poverty 
programs are widespread. Moreover, the in- 
tensive investment in palliative inner city 
projects reinforces the myth of urban oppor- 
tunity drawing more people to the cities and 
consequently compounding the primary prob- 
lem of impaction. All too often the well- 
intentioned but frantic giveaway schemes 
never help the poor because the money is 
intercepted and perverted to build militant 
political organizations, 

I am a Republican whose career in public 
service has been confined to Iocal and State 
government. My private beliefs and public 
experiences reinforce my confidence that the 
government closest to the people is the unit 
which can govern best. Yet, I am convinced 
that a national welfare program, adminis- 
tered and supported by the Federal govern- 
ment, is imperative to: 1) stabilize the na- 
tion’s impoverished, uneducated and un- 
employed population; 2) relieve the cities 
and states of an impossible and insurmount- 
able burden; and 3) free state and local 
governments to move forward with positive, 
constructive solutions within their fiscal and 
administrative capabilities. 

The second concept requires a complete 
departure from traditional vision of what 
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a city should and could be. It goes one step 
beyond present urban planning and renewal. 
It is daring, yet it is not new. This is the 
satellite city concept, which was first popu- 
larized by the Eisenhower Administration. 
The satellite city is an imaginative alterna- 
tive to urban blight and suburban sprawl. It 
is an absolute answer to urban impaction, to 
prejudice-born ghettos and pockets of pov- 
erty. 

The initial premise justifying satellite city 
development is the view that an inner city 
should operate primarily as a cultural-com- 
mercial-communications core. It should be a 
place where people work and play; the 
market place and entertainment center of 
a metropolitan area. Its industry should be 
highly selective—only that requiring city 
locus, such as its port, railroad and airport 
functions. It should be the repository for 
great educational, cultural and recreational 
facilities. Conversely, in our highly mobilized 
society, it should not be primarily a resi- 
dential center. Housing should be available 
for those who want the dynamic tempo of 
city life, rather than an externally imposed 
necessity for those restricted by economics 
or prejudice from suburban living. 

Ideally, many satellite cities surround the 
inner city. These communities offer diversi- 
fied housing, community services and em- 
ployment. No satellite contains a dispro- 
portionate mix of housing or industry but a 
balance to provide a solid economic base. 
Maryland is fortunate that it can claim an 
ideal example, Columbia—founded and spon- 
sored solely by private enterprise. 

However, few industries have the resources 
or the right to risk such extensive investment 
in a single project. For this reason, all levels 
of government should partly subsidize the 
foundation of satellite cities in much the 
same way our urban renewal projects are 
now financed. Government can plan the city, 
buy the land, provide zoning, grading, clear- 
ing, roads, sewers, storm drains, transit and 
power lines. Then, private developers can bid 
to acquire all or portions of the land, sub- 
ject to their developing in accordance with 
the plan. 

New planned communities would not only 
guarantee open housing but also would 
serve as the nucleus for Negro commercial 
enterprise, The government can give special 
breaks or incentives for the Negro commer- 
cial or industrial entrepreneur. We can make 
it so profitable that the private developer 
cannot afford to stay out of the low-cost 
housing business. Psychologically, the satel- 
lite city is ideal for successful integrated 
housing. Here, Whites and Negroes start out 
alike in a new community without the en- 
trenched neighborhood cliques that tend to 
discriminate against any newcomer, regard- 
less of race or creed. Here, Whites and 
Negroes share common bonds and interests, 
from pride in their new homes to worries 
over their new mortgages. 

Finally, planned communities can pre- 
vent urban sprawl. Conveniently located 
new industry can provide work and attract 
modest income families. Satellite communi- 
ties not only eliminate blight and alleviate 
crowding; they assure an alternative to 
simply shifting blight through urban re- 
newal dislocation and provide the poten- 
tial to prevent further neighborhood de- 
terioration ultimately requiring additional 
urban renewal projects. 

I believe these two radical departures from 
present attempts to answer the urban crisis 
are valid for they reach the root of the prob- 
lem. A national welfare program will pro- 
vide essential social stability; a satellite city 
plan will encourage balanced development 
and halt the build-up of abrasive crowding 
as well as economic and social segregation. 

A complete reappraisal of the complex 
functional relationships of local, state and 
Federal governments in urban affairs is nec- 
essary. The tive Executive branches 
have a major role and responsibility in this 
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area, but Congress can contribute substan- 
tially to revision of present policies and re- 
form of present practices, 

An unholy alliance between big cities and 
the Federal government has developed which 
could devastate the principle and purpose 
of our federal system. There is a measure of 
historical justification for this situation since 
State governments—prior to reapportion- 
ment—often failed to take interest in, or 
responsibility for, urban problems. However, 
this neglect has been largely corrected. To- 
day, state governments are well-prepared 
and eager to participate in urban programs. 
We realize that the problem of America is 
the problem of the cities—that one per- 
cent of American land where 70 per cent of 
Americans live. We recognize that almost 
every state’s prosperity is ultimately linked 
to its one or several commercial centers. 
If these are allowed to decay or implode, the 
wealth of the entire state can erode and 
eventually disappear. 

Maryland, I believe, exemplifies this new 
determination on the part of State govern- 
ments. My inauguration coincided with the 
first session of a reapportioned Legislature. In 
that session we enacted a comprehensive 
fiscal reform program that provided addi- 
tional revenue and alternative revenue re- 
sources to Maryland’s cities and metropoli- 
tan areas, Baltimore City, alone, gained al- 
most $50 million in gross benefits, including 
unprecedented, urban-orlented State aid for 
local police and inner-city schools. 

However, our efforts are frustrated not only 
by our lack of revenue but by the Federal 
government's current practice, which is to 
widely scatter seed money and after a year 
or two withdraw or curtail support. This 
leaves the city with its extremely limited re- 
sources to foot the bill. The city is forced 
either to cut off programs, raise already high 
taxes, or appeal for state aid. Thus, the State 
government—previously ignored by the Fed- 
eral-city alllance—winds up holding the bag 
or the bill. 

Our problems are compounded by the 
tremendous financial burdens placed on the 
state by such rapidly changing Federal pro- 
grams as Medicare-Medicaid; and by the fluc- 
tuations in our anticipated tax revenues 
caused by national monetary policies. In 
addition, the Federal government’s own fiscal 
problems have resulted in vacillation over 
Federal aid, causing State uncertainty as to 
whether we can proceed in diverse fields from 
employment opportunities to urban inter- 
state highway construction, 

Consistency in Federal policy and con- 
sistency in Federal aid commitments are im- 
perative if the State is to plan properly and 
the city is to keep its promises to the poor. 
On the other hand, I am aware and con- 
cerned that, as Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
has noted, “as a nation we are close to be- 
coming dangerously over-committed.” I share 
former Vice President Richard Nixon's view 
that “the only thing worse than failing to 
fulfill a promise, is making a promise, fully 
cognizant, that it cannot be fulfilled. 

Presently, most significant federal aid is 
by way of categorical grant. In many cases 
the incompatability of such restrictive as- 
sistance with existing State programs pro- 
hibits full utilization of the aid. There seems 
to be a recent trend toward bloc grants—for 
example, the recently enacted Safe Streets 
Law. Every Governor I have talked to, re- 
gardless of Party, is enthusiastic about the 
flexibility of bloc grants. It is suggested that 
the Congress consider grants in such broad 
areas as transportation and health; rather 
than roads, mass transit or heart, stroke and 
cancer. A metropolitan transit system doesn’t 
really excite a state like Alaska or Wyoming, 
and I am sure those Governors would appre- 
ciate the ability to convert that assistance to 
their roads programs. 

As to equalization, we have too long con- 
sidered a combination of assessible wealth 
and income, I believe we should consider the 
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ascertainable effort, the overall burden on 
the taxpayer. 

Finally, I would leave with you a few gen- 
eral thoughts. Great countries collapse only 
when their foundations decay. Today, the 
footings of America are rotting while most of 
us stand fretfully by, watching with morbid 
curiosity. The disease of our times is an 
artificial and masochistic sophistication—a 
vague uneasiness that our values are corny— 
that there is something wrong with being 
patriotic, honest, moral or hardworking. The 
sneer of the non-conformist has become an 
effective weapon for those who cannot achieve 
within the framework of our society and, 
therefore, seek to destroy it. 

Above all, as Republicans we should adhere 
to our proven values. I believe we agree guar- 
anteed employment is preferable to public 
spending. Local initiative is more effective 
than Federal infringement. If America is to 
have revolution let it be one of ideas and 
approaches; let it occur in Congress rather 
than the streets, We cannot stand still for 
lawlessness and we will not stand still with 
progressive laws. 


DIGNITY, OPPORTUNITY, 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. Speaker, the sep- 
aration of church and state, which is 
guaranteed under our Constitution, has 
created differing spheres of activity for 
the religious and the civic life of our 
Nation. Yet their influence upon one an- 
other, and their different approaches to 
similar problems, has permitted the two 
to cooperate in providing our citizens a 
fuller community life. 

In this present time of uncertainty— 
reflected in disorder that undermines 
both religious and civic life—good advice 
and sound reasoning are in short supply, 
and we should recognize and heed it 
from wherever it may come. 

To my mind some sound advice was 
recently given to my home community 
of Waterbury, Conn., by the Rev. James 
McDonnell. Speaking at the Church of 
the Blessed Sacrament, of which I was 
for many years a parishioner, on Moth- 
er’s Day, Father McDonnell presented an 
eloquent and timely statement of faith 
in our democratic principles, and the 
moral responsibility necessary to pre- 
serve and improve our Government, 

I commend Father McDonnell’s ser- 
mon to the attention of my colleagues, 
and include it in the Record at this 
point: 

DIGNITY, OPPORTUNITY, RESPONSIBILITY 

Today is Mother’s Day. It is customary on 
this day to speak a few words of praise for 
all Mothers, living and dead. On this Mother's 
Day, however, I must put aside these remarks 
and speak on a topic of great importance. Per- 
haps I might best start my remarks by read- 
ing a letter which has been sent to you by 
Archbishop O’Brien. . . . 

Although in the past I have always re- 
frained from using the pulpit as a means of 
expressing myself on certain debatable issues 
and although it has always been my personal 
policy never to sign questionable proclama- 
tions of civic nature to which I would prefix 
my name with the title “Father”, it seems 
that today those personal convictions must 
be temporarily put aside. Today, I am told to 
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speak on the morality of civil rights. I will, 
therefore, but I must express what I 
honestly and personally feel. 


I 


There is no doubt at all that the world, the 
nation, the city and the community is in 
great confusion and great anxiety. I do not 
have to enumerate the issues that are found 
in the headlines and the news reports. There 
is war, there is crime, there is the revolt of 
the younger generation, there is the abuse of 
drugs, there is the lack of leadership and the 
pressure of quick and immediate solutions 
to all problems. One issue, which may be 
indirectly connected with all the other prob- 
lems and the one issue that seems most press- 
ing upon the everyday life of the community 
is that of civil rights. 

I will attempt to express just what my 
feelings are upon this subject. 

I firmly believe with all my heart in the 
“dignity of man.” He is a creature of God 
and a brother of Jesus Christ. He has an im- 
mortal soul and Heaven will be his final home. 
I believe that every man should be treated 
with human respect. He should be given the 
means to educate himself. He should be given 
an equal opportunity to secure dignified work 
and provide for himself and his family. He 
should be allowed to express himself in free 
discussion. He should be allowed to put force 
into his convictions through a system of vot- 
ing. Every man should be given a chance 
to own property and to enjoy the pleasures of 
leisure time. I believe in the “dignity of 
man”, 

I also believe that any discrimination 
against man because of his race, color or 
religion should be thoroughly condemned by 
society. I do not think that the inhumanities 
upon the Irish by the English of the last 
century or the atrocities upon the Jewish 
people by the Nazis of this century should 
ever be allowed to be repeated—even in a 
mitigated way—in any country at any time. 
I am against discrimination of race, color or 
creed. 

Finally, I am in favor of “equal oppor- 
tunity”. An equal opportunity for all—to 
work, to be educated to better himself, to be 
a responsible citizen of the community. Every 
one should have an “equal opportunity” to 
be someone. 

u 

But these basic beliefs must be made work- 
able in a living, active local situation, And I 
must go on to describe my beliefs in another, 
more pragmatic area. When these rights are 
called into question then how are they to be 
handled. 

It is my firm conviction that we of this 
country have the best form of government 
for us—a democracy. And I believe in this 
system of government which has as a basic 
tenent the power of the majority which has 
been expressed in free elections. In the re- 
public to which we belong, it is the ma- 
jority—always respecting the rights of the 
minority—which has the power and the right 
to determine just what shall be done and 
just what will not be done. I do not believe in 
minority domination. And most especially I 
do not believe in the minority domination 
when the minority smacks of militant radi- 
calism, I believe in majority rule—not mi- 
nority rule. Too often, it has become the case 
of the militant minority over-running the 
hesitant majority. 

I also believe in law and order. Most civ- 
ilized communities agree that for the good 
of everyone and for the protection of every- 
one, certain laws must be enacted for the 
common good. And furthermore, certain cit- 
izens must be given special powers to see to 
it that the law is obeyed. If the law is not 
obeyed then the offenders must be brought to 
trial for disturbing the welfare of the com- 
munity and threatening the safety of all. We 
must have law and order and that law and 
order must be properly enforced ...I do 
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not believe in the deliberate breaking of the 
law. I do not believe in deliberately taunting 
those who have been assigned by the com- 
munity to see that the law is respected. I do 
not believe in window smashing . . . in loot- 
ing. . in sniping . . in rock hurling... 
in burning .. in grouping into gangs for 
the sheer purpose of destruction, I do not be- 
lieve in chaos ... I believe in law and 
order. I believe in respect for the 
law Officers. I believe in just punishment 
for those who take it upon themselves to dis- 
regard the basic rules of civilized living. It 
will be a tragic day when disorderly demon- 
stration and violence pay off better than law 
and order. 

As another function of our way of govern- 
ment, I believe in intelligent discussion on 
issues that affect the community. We must 
be mature, intelligent and responsible people. 
We must have the maturity to listen to both 
sides of an issue. But when an assembly 
turns itself into a howling mob—then there 
is no longer an open and free discussion— 
there is emotional stupidity. I am for free 
discussion that will ultimately be put to a 
vote. I do not believe in hysteria, threats or 
finger shaking at any community assemblies. 
Legislation by intimidation is hardly proper 
procedure in a civilized community. 

Along with the American form of govern- 
ment, I believe in the power and the use 
of the vote to settle community issues. If 
certain elements of the community are dis- 
satisfied with the way that things are done, 
they heve no right to resort to threats and 
violence. Everyone should vote. But always 
remember—the minority should not rule or 
over-ride the majority. 

I believe in “equal opportunity”. The 
equal opportunity for everyone to live, to 
go to school, to work, to better himself. An 
equal opportunity to compete and make 
good, an equal opportunity to meet a chal- 
lenge and overcome it. An equal opportunity 
to sweat and to become a self made man. 
I believe in “equal opportunity”—I do not 
believe in handouts. I do not believe in sub- 
sidizing laziness. I do not believe in encour- 
aging indifference by undermining initiatve. 
I do not agree with those who insist that it 
is better to start at the top and work down, 
rather than to begin at the beginning and 
work up. 

mr 


Finally, and perhaps of the greatest im- 
portance to this whole issue is the matter of 
leadership. The sad fact is—we are in dire 
need of it. We need the heroic leadership 
that the age calls for. . We need leaders 
in our government, we need them in our 
community—and I dare say we need them 
in the Church. It is no easy task to be a true 
leader. Are the, made or are they born 
I don't know .. But there is little evidence 
of leadership around. It is one thing to accept 
& position with all the prestige and power 
and influence that goes with it... It is 
quite another story for the men in high posi- 
tions to provide the courage, the honesty, the 
direction, the wisdom, the understanding, 
the humility and the fortitude that leader- 
ship demands. It is one thing to give 
orders and quite another thing to lead. We 
are in need of a man who will not say, do 
this or do that.” . . . We are looking for a 
man who will say with wisdom and cour- 
age . “come, follow me”. 

We of this community are faced with seri- 
ous and grave issues. Some of these issues 
are associated with phrases like, 25 million 
dollars“ -“ middle schools as the solution“ 
“busing as the answer“ —“ tax increases“ 
We cannot escape these challenges. They 
won't go away or disappear like a bad dream. 
They are real and they are with us. The 
pressing issue of civil rights is now a part 
of our daily life—and it will not be easily 
and quickly settled. 

But in our honest efforts to make this 
a better city and a happier community— 
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and in our attempts to solve our problems— 
let us ABSOLUTELY REFUSE to be brow- 
beaten by a militant and radical minority. 
Let us NOT LOSE our democratic heritage— 
let us not be TALKED OUT of our democratic 
processes—let us not be THREATENED by 
pressure groups—let us not be forced to say 
“Yes” when we should say No“ —let us not 
readily accept the words of the self-styled 
experts. . Let us not barter democracy, 
law and order, majority rule, free discus- 
sions and responsibility to appease a mili- 
tant and radical minority. . . Let us not 
betray democracy for anarchy—for then there 
will be civil rights for no one. 

As we pray for leaders to guide us, let 
us not be remiss in our own responsibilities. 
Our responsibility is to be informed—our 
responsibility is to partake in free discus- 
sion—our responsibility is to vote—our re- 
sponsibility is to preserve the democratic 
processes of government. We must be faith- 
ful to these responsibilities if we ever ex- 
pect liberty and freedom for all. God 
preserve us from weakness and confusion. 

At this time, I would ask you to join with 
me in the prayer of the faithful: 

(1) O God, that we might always defend 
the true dignity of man and always con- 
demn the evils of discrimination—We pray 
to the Lord... 

(2) O God, that we might be honest in 
our community discussions and insist upon 
justice and fairness for all—We pray to the 
Lord 


(3) O God, that we might have leaders 
of wisdom, courage and perseverance—We 
pray to the Lord. 

O God, today our community is sorrowful 
and confused. Let us look to God for our 
strength, our hope, our consolation. Let us 
pray to God to give us light to know what 
we are to do—and give us the strength to 
do it. . Through Christ our Lord, Amen. 


WHY CONGRESSMAN HOWARD 
VOTED AGAINST THE TAX IN- 
CREASE 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on June 
20, 1968, the House of Representatives 
failed to meet its responsibilities to the 
people of the United States. It voted a 
10-percent income tax surcharge—a tax 
which will hit the hard-working, average 
American taxpayer—but blandly closed 
its eyes to the desperate need for tax 
reform. 

I voted against the 10-percent income 
tax surcharge because I feel very strongly 
that before we go into the pocket of the 
average American taxpayer, we should 
close up the many disgraceful tax loop- 
holes which allow millionaires to pay not 
a penny in taxes each year as well as 
the loopholes which allow billion-dollar 
corporations to pay little or no taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, where is the fairness in 
the Congress when such conditions are 
allowed to exist? We have highly power- 
ful and well-financed lobbying groups, 
which, through influence, money, and 
pressure, continue to see that the tax 
loopholes are not closed. 

Is it not the responsibility of each 
Member of this House to serve as a “lob- 
byist“ for the average American who has 
no other way of protecting his hard- 
earned money? Is it not the responsi- 
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bility of each Member of this House to 
“lobby” against tax loopholes which 
force the average American working 
man and woman to pull the weight of 
this country and therefore pay a share 
of the taxes which should be contributed 
by the millionaires, excessively high- 
salaried corporation executives, and the 
coupon clippers? 

The average American taxpayer—the 
man in the $5,000 to $20,000 income tax 
bracket—is completely justified in say- 
ing he does not want to be further taxed 
while a privileged group is paying little 
or no taxes at all. 

On August 26, 1967, I filed a discharge 
petition with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives to force a floor debate 
on the controversial oil depletion allow- 
ance. I need a total of 218 Members of 
Congress to sign this petition to force a 
debate and vote on the floor of the House. 
Regrettably, to date, only a handful of 
Members has been willing to stand up 
and fight the powerful oil and gas lobby- 
ists by signing this discharge petition. 

Former Senator Paul Douglas, who 
fought a dynamic battle against tax 
loopholes during his 18 years in the Sen- 
ate, has recalled the experiences of his 
uphill battle. In the winter 1968, issue 
of the American Scholar Senator Doug- 
las said: 

Despite all of the propaganda and pres- 
sures there was a heroic group of Senators 
who stood firm. Once we got as many as 
thirty votes, but later we slumped to twenty. 
Calling for a rollcall vote was in a sense like 
marching brave troops into the valley of 
political death and reducing the number of 
public spirited soldiers. Therefore, toward the 
end of the long, bitter struggle, I would 
agree to a voice vote rather than a roll-call 
vote, in order to shield our secret support- 
ers. I was willing, as were my comrades, 
Senator William Proxmire and Senator Gore, 
to be marked for destruction in a cause that 
we believed to be in the public interest, but 
we did not want to drag down others to 
political disaster and reenact the role of 
Lord Raglan who sent the noble six hundred 
to death at Balaklava in the Crimean War. 


The courageous Senator Douglas then 
went on to say: 

Some of us have been effectively disposed 
of; more probably will be; but the issue re- 
mains. And as for one who still believes (per- 
haps foolishly) that in a Democracy no issue 
is settled until it is settled right and that in 
the long run an educated public opinion will 
prevail, I remain guardedly hopeful. 


Gentleman, it is totally unfair to force 
additional taxes on the average Ameri- 
can when, in 1966, the 20 major oil com- 
panies in America had a net clear profit 
of over $434 billion yet paid taxes to 

country of only 84% percent. How 
many of our hard-working constituents— 
both low and high paid—would not like 
to be in the 8% percent income tax 
bracket? 

The Atlantic Oil Co., which in 1966 
had a net profit of over $113 million, 
paid no Federal income tax at all. In 
fact, going as far back as 1962 with an 
accumulated net profit of more than 
$340 million, the Atlantic Co., has paid 
no Federal income tax at all. The giant 
Standard Oil Co., of New Jersey, which 
in 1966 showed a net profit of over $1 
billion is in a 6.3 percent tax bracket. 
And the Marathon Co., which in 1962 
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showed a net profit of over $37 million, 
not only did not pay taxes that year but 
actually received a $2.2 million tax 
credit. 

We hear that big business was in favor 
of a tax increase. And I ask: Why not?— 
they are not going to be paying it. 

If you are paying no tax at all, then a 
10-percent income tax surcharge merely 
adds 10 percent to your zero“ tax. 

But that is not the case of the average 
American taxpayer who must closely 
watch his budget, make his monthly pay- 
ments, and worry where he can cut cor- 
ners in the household budget to pay for 
the increase in taxes. 

There are many other blatant exam- 
ples of tax loopholes and in order to cor- 
rect this problem, on August 31, 1967, I 
introduced an 11-point program to end 
the tax loopholes in the United States 
today. But Congress has failed to act on 
this legislation. 

To point out the inequities in our pres- 
ent tax structure—at a time when the 
Congress has voted a 10-percent income 
tax surcharge on the average American 
person—I will point to the following: 

In 1965 there were 35 Americans so- 
called “taxpayers” with incomes exceed- 
ing $500,000 annually who paid no in- 
come tax at all, including five with in- 
comes of $5 million or more. 

Most certainly, Mr. Speaker, these 
people are not concerned about a 10- 
percent income tax surcharge. Why 
should they? It is the average American 
breadwinner—not these people—who are 
going to be forced to shoulder the burden. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully submit that the Congress has acted 
unwisely and unfairly by forcing work- 
ers to pay more when others pay nothing 
at all or are free to shirk their full re- 
sponsibilities. A 10-percent Federal in- 
come tax surcharge is unjustified as long 
as loopholes let the ultrarich and the 
privileged few bleed billions of dollars a 
year out of our National Treasury. 


SOUTH AFRICA FREEDOM DAY: 
JUNE 26 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
Africa and the world have been called 
upon once more this year to commem- 
orate June 26, the National Day of the 
oppressed and struggling people of South 
Africa. This is a day observed by the 
liberation forces under the leadership of 
one of the major South African liber- 
ation movements, the African National 
Congress which has gained wide support 
among African and international orga- 
nizations. It is a day of rededication to 
the struggle to eliminate the curse of 
racialism, tyranny, and minority rule in 
South Africa. 

June 26 remains a symbol of the de- 
termination of the African people to 
banish the oppression and discrimina- 
tion which surrounds their lives; it is a 
day with its roots in the historical strug- 
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gle of the African people born amidst the 
peoples’ resistance to inequality and 
apartheid. 

On June 26, 1950, hundreds of thou- 
sands of African people, led by the 
African National Congress—ANC—em- 
barked on mass action. The South 
African Government took refuge behind 
increased force and repressive legislation 
which smothered vital opposition. In 
1960, the Government banned the major 
African political parties cutting off legal 
and peaceful avenues of change within 
the racist society, and the movements 
went both into exile and underground. 
To understand the value and significance 
of June 26 and appreciate its meaning to 
millions of Africans in South Africa, it 
is necessary to recall that the history of 
minority white rule in South Africa is 
a history of rule by force and violence. 

The Europeans arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1652 and were able to en- 
trench themselves and expand their 
power by the use of force. The land and 
political rights of the Africans were 
taken away, and never restored and a 
series of military confrontations oc- 
curred as the Africans fought to defend 
what was rightfully theirs. 

Through the years, opposition con- 
tinued and so did the magnitude of vio- 
lent reprisals. There was shooting and 
killing of Africans during the 1919 Anti- 
Pass campaign, during the strike by 80,- 
000 Rand African miners, and the Port 
Elizabeth African workers’ strike in 1920. 
In 1921, the notorious Bulhoek massacre 
took place when 163 Africans were killed 
and 130 wounded, The Bondelswarts 
massacre of 1922 saw 100 people shot 
and hundreds wounded. People were 
killed during the Durban beer boycott 
in 1929 and during an Anti-Pass cam- 
paign in 1930. There were killings at 
Worcester in 1930, Vereeniging in 1938 
and during the Rand African miners’ 
strike in 1946. 

When the Nationalist Party took the 
reins of government in 1948, an era of 
intensified legal and physical repression 
began. Their doctrine of apartheid meant 
not only a more sophisticated system of 
segregation, but also the increased con- 
centration of political power in the hands 
of a minority. There was the introduc- 
tion of innumerable apartheid and “se- 
curity” laws, such as the unlawful or- 
ganization bill, later renamed the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act, which vir- 
tually enabled the Government to brand 
any opposition as Communist. The pas- 
sage of this act in 1950 was followed 
by the shooting down of 18 Africans dur- 
ing May Day demonstrations in Johan- 
nesburg. 

In the same year, the ANC called on 
the African and all other oppressed peo- 
ple and democrats of South Africa to 
join in unity on June 26 in a national 
stoppage of work to honor the victims 
of decades of violence and to assert their 
resolve to pursue the struggle for free- 
dom. This act of work stoppage was for 
the African mass deflance of the law. 
The people responded to the call to join 
in mass demonstrations and strikes, and 
thus the date came to be accepted as a 
national day symbolizing the nature and 
objectives of the struggle for freedom 
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and providing the occasion for rededica- 
tion to that cause. 

There are many milestones along the 
path symbolized by June 26. In 1952, the 
African National Congress in close coop- 
eration with the South African Indian 
Congress galvanized the masses into a 
National Campaign for the Defiance of 
Unjust Laws aimed at the repeal of six 
of the laws under which white supremacy 
is maintained. From June 26 until De- 
cember more than 8,500 people defied 
apartheid and were jailed. The Govern- 
ment responded with more legislation 
designed to contain the emergence of ma- 
jority rule. Three years later, on June 26, 
1955, a Congress of the People was con- 
vened in the face of fierce intimidation 
by the Government and its police forces. 
From every corner of South Africa dele- 
gates and representatives of all races in 
South Africa assembled at Kliptown, 
Johannesburg, and despite harassment 
and constant provocation the Congress 
drew up a Freedom Charter, which was 
the blueprint of the political, economic, 
and social structures which the people 
demand. This Freedom Charter became 
the false basis of charges of high treason 
against 156 leaders of the liberation 
movement who were arrested and some 
of whom stood trial for nearly 5 years. 

Since that historic day, the violence 
has only continued. Peasants resisting 
apartheid measures were shot in 1957 and 
1958, and who can forget the publicized 
tragedy at Sharpeville in 1960 when 69 
Africans were killed during a peaceful 
demonstration outside of a police station. 
The Government resorted to the rule of 
force and proclaimed a state of emer- 
gency in parts of the country, and under 
Proclamation 400, this condition is still 
enforced in the so-called self-governing 
Bantustan of the Transkei. 

On June 26, 1963, Walter Sisulu, an 
ANC leader now incarcerated on Robben 
Island, said to the nation over an under- 
ground radio: 

We warn the Government that drastic laws 
will not stop our struggle for liberation. 
Throughout the ages men have sacrificed— 
they have given their lives for their ideals. 
And we are also determined to surrender our 
lives for our freedom. In the face of violence, 
men struggling for freedom have had to meet 
violence with violence. How can it be other- 
wise in South Africa? Changes must come. 
Changes for better, but not without sacri- 
fice . . . We will succeed! 


It can be seen that in the struggles 
launched on June 26 there is a determi- 
nation to win freedom, a dedication to a 
national cause and to the principles of 
unity among the ranks of the majority. 
June 26 has grown into an international 
day of solidarity with the cause of the 
oppressed people of South Africa. It has 
been adopted and is observed by the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, and South America, 
by opponents of racism and minority 
rule, and by democrats comprising mil- 
lions of people in many parts of the 
world. International and other organiza- 
tions—political, cultural, social—and 
students’ movements have demonstrated 
their support for the cause of freedom in 
South Africa by calling on their sup- 
porters to observe June 26. 

Today I call on you to do so in soli- 
darity with the majority in South Africa; 
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to refiect on the cruel oppression facing 
the peoples in South Africa and to think 
on the growing identification of our own 
Nation with the oppressors. 


THE SEARCH MUST BEGIN 


HON. JAMES A. McCLURE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr, McCLURE. Mr. Speaker, efforts to 
curb the availability of firearms have 
gone from the absurd into the realm of 
the unbelievable. 

The National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice made its recommenda- 
tions on the Army marksmanship pro- 
gram last March, and now Secretary 
Resor has announced the changes to be 
made. It boils down to a sharp curtail- 
ment of Army support for such programs 
as the junior and senior rifle clubs and 
the national rifle matches. 

Surely the Army, above all others, 
must know that one of the strengths of 
our country’s military capabilities lies in 
its ability to mobilize the civilian soldier 
during times of emergency and that the 
reason for its success in the past has in 
no small measure been attributable to 
the experience with firearms these civil- 
ians had in their private lives. Is this 
military advantage to be sacrificed to the 
hysteria created by the Kennedy assassi- 
nation? Hopefully, the answer is “No.” 

In its efforts to disarm the public at 
large, the Johnson administration is now 
taking steps that will surely affect the 
security of this Nation. They are dis- 
arming us in a very real sense. 

I cannot find the words to express my 
indignation at this endless stream of 
gun-control proposals, Surely we have 
come to the end of this insanity. The 
only step left for Mr. Johnson to take is 
confiscation of every gun in private 
hands. 

Antigun advocates justify their pro- 
posals on the grounds of crime preven- 
tion, when actually they are contributing 
to the continual downgrading of symbols 
of authority that caused the crime to 
soar in the first place. 

In this connection, I would like to 
share with my colleagues an editorial 
written by Pete Hackworth for the June 
5 edition of the Idaho Free Press and 
Caldwell News-Tribune. 

Mr. Hackworth writes: 

It is our firm belief that the relaxing of 
authority and general permissiveness over 
the past number of years has encouraged 
criminal-minded persons and deranged in- 
dividuals to initiate their illegal acts. 


Because of its relevance to the whole 
question of gun controls, I include the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 

THE SEARCH Must BEGIN 

The shooting of Robert Kennedy is a shock- 
ing thing. But it cannot be termed unex- 
pected. 

And that in itself is shocking. Perhaps 
more shocking, when one stops to think of it, 
than the actual shooting. 

We could repeat in these columns all of 
the stock phrases following such a senseless 
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and dastardly deed, but those phrases already 
fill the other columns on this page. So we 
shall make comment we hope will alter the 
thinking of even a few of our readers. 

Our urging is that, first, every person ex- 
amine himself to discover that it is possible 
for him to understand the plight of people 
less well off than himself; search his con- 
science to learn whether he really thinks he 
is superior to other persons of another race 
or circumstance, 

We believe that such an exercise in humil- 
ity and understanding is necessary before 
any “cure” for the violence and turmoil in 
this country is effected. 

Our further urging is that the mayors of 
the nation’s cities, the governors of our 
states, the federal law enforcement people 
announce as one that in the future the break- 
ing of the law will be met with resistance; 
that lawbreakers will be arrested and brought 
to a speedy trial. 

Our people simply must be given to under- 
stand that to break the law is to break the 
law, and that they must and shall be pun- 
ished. 

It is our firm belief that the relaxing of 
authority and general permissiveness over 
the past number of years has encouraged 
criminal-minded persons and deranged indi- 
viduals to initiate their illegal acts. 

It is our further belief that a tightening 
up, a new and stiff policy toward the break- 
ing of the law—by anyone—will help to dis- 
pel the notion that our laws are written for 
someone else. 

Departing from the tragedy of the Kennedy 
shooting, let us present an example of our 
premise, something so ridiculous as to be 
almost beyond belief. But it serves our pur- 
pose well because it illustrates lawlessness 
which has become “accepted” as something 
other than lawlessness. 

In Washington, D.C., delegates to a con- 
vention of the AFL-CIO Textile Workers 
Union of America discovered that the table- 
cloths on the tables they were eating from 
were made by a textile chain they had been 
fighting for years. 

Instead of requesting the management of 
the Washington Hilton Hotel to remove the 
tablecloths, if that is what they desired 
they jerked them off the tables, breaking 
glassware and dishes in the process—destroy~ 
ing property, breaking the law. 

And they got away with it. There wasn’t 
one arrest to our knowledge. 

Related to the Kennedy shooting? 

You bet it is. 

And it’s got to stop! 


RIOT INSURANCE AND LAW 
ENFORCEMENT 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 26, 1968 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, J. H. Blades, 
of Houston, Tex., delivered a remarkable 
address before the Special Conference on 
Government and Insurance, sponsored 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion, at New York City on May 14, 1968. 
Mr. Blades pointed up very clearly the 
interrelationship of two false premises— 
false premises which have wide currency 
in our country today. First, Mr. Blades 
lays to rest for all of us any notion that 
some new Federal measures will make it 
possible to insure financial losses from 
riots at reasonable rates. Insuring 
against the results without dealing with 
the problem makes no real sense. 
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Second, Mr. Blades points out how the 
desire not to commit some cruel or dif- 
ficult actions in order to quell civil dis- 
turbances has guided us falsely. No mat- 
ter how unpleasant, firmness is, in the 
long run, the only sure way to save both 
lives and property. Never have I seen this 
latter point made so movingly and so 
well. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Blades’ 
fine speech to my colleagues, as follows: 


I have had the privilege of appearing be- 
fore the American Management Association 
on several occasions but never have I had a 
desire to put over a feeling as I do today. 

As many of you probably know, when you 
fly the ocean you have a tendency to get 
your days and nights mixed up. I couldn’t 
sleep too well last night and I began to think 
about this conference and its theme, “Gov- 
ernment and Insurance,” and our particular 
topic this afternoon on non-admitted and 
surplus lines insurance, also the fact that 
I have been asked to report to you on the 
London insurance market. The warp and 
woof of the wool is intricately interwoven 
and it’s an interesting pattern, for you can- 
not separate the London insurance market 
from our insurance industry and it now ap- 
pears that we cannot separate problems of 
government and insurance. 

As I thought about my assignment last 
night in bed, my mind began to wander and 
I soon realized that this was the twentieth 
time that I had returned across the Atlantic 
to this country. The first trips were when I 
had the privilege of serving in the United 
States Marine Corps, attached to the Navy 
on a Navy troop ship, during World War II. 
and I couldn't help but compare last night's 
return with another entry to this great city 
that I will never forget. I had the privilege 
of being on the first troop ship to enter the 
New York Harbor after World War II in 
Europe was over. We received a radio mes- 
sage a few days out from port instructing 
us to dress ship and there were only a few old 
Chiefs that even knew what it meant. We 
strung signal flags from bow to stern. Sailors 
and soldiers lined our decks and we took 
the salute of a grateful people. I will never 
forget the small, little boats that came out 
to meet us, with their bands and signs. I 
will never forget when we sailed past the 
Statue of Liberty, a gift from the people 
of France, a symbol of freedom and America 
itself. There was not a dry eye on the ship 
that day and as we steamed on in every ship, 
big or little, blew its horn. Confetti flew 
from the windows and there was a band on 
the pier as we entered our slip, It was great 
being an American that day! 

The reception last night was a bit dif- 
ferent. My wife and I crawled into a cab at 
Kennedy Airport and we headed for the city. 
You know, you can learn a lot from a New 
York taxi driver. Their English may be poor 
but their logic and predictions are some- 
times astounding. I told the cabbie we had 
been out of the country for about three weeks 
and I asked him about the Presidential elec- 
tion, His fast retort was that We've got six 
no-goods. Who could trust young Bobby Ken- 
nedy? Nixon, he’s a loser. Now, Rockefeller— 
his father certainly taught those boys how 
to count their money and if he gets in they 
would tax us to death—and Reagan, who 
wants a movie star in the White House? 
And Humphrey he has had his nose in the 
public trough too long. McCarthy—who is 
he?” His observations were interesting. I 
then asked him about riots and race rela- 
tions. We touched on the problems at Co- 
lumbia and the aftermath of the Martin 
Luther King murder. He shrugged his 
shoulders, a bit in disgust and shame, 
“What are we going to do? We seem to 
be letting hate and minority groups run 
all over us.” You could see his bewilder- 
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ment on his face. Gentlemen, we are taking 
too much for granted today. Those of you 
who have the privilege of traveling and re- 
turning know without a shadow of a doubt 
that we have today the greatest country in 
the world. I think too many of us must think 
the last words of the National Anthem are 
“Play Ball.” 

A lot of people have asked me just what 
is the London insurance market. This mar- 
ketplace could be in New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Houston, Geneva or elsewhere, but 
it’s not and London is the center for insur- 
ance. In that center we find Lloyd’s as the 
hub and around Lloyd's is the companies’ 
market, not only composed of British com- 
panies but American and European com- 
panies as well and some of you may be sur- 
prised to know that on many of our large 
oil placements in this country fine Jap- 
anese insurance companies participate 
through the London market with the rest 
of the companies. It is truly the center. 

The condition of the London insurance 
market is serious. London Underwriters are 
now unable to complete insurance coverages 
that they could do a few years ago and com- 
panies all over the world are being sought to 
help complete the orders. 

London has taken a terrible beating! They 
have survived many hurricanes but nothing 
like “Betsy.” They have been hit with the 
Alaskan earthquake, the large City Service 
loss, the Shell loss in Rotterdam, the loss of 
large offshore drilling units in the North Sea 
and elsewhere, the McCormick fire, the large 
department store in Brussels, the “Torrey 
Canyon” and other large hulls, and a num- 
ber of unfortunate aviation losses. True, Lon- 
don Underwriters do not stand these losses 
alone but they have been involved in all of 
them and a large percentage of the losses 
have trickled back to the London market. 
Never in history have so many big losses 
taken place in such a short period of time. 

A few years ago a $20,000,000 loss seemed 
impossible. Now we know this is not true and 
they are happening with some regularity. 

PML's (possible maximum losses) must be 
reviewed. Underwriters now realize that when 
they take a 10% line on a $50,000,000 expo- 
sure they may have a $5,000,000 loss. Many 
rates have been too low. I know that it may 
not be wise for me to stand before a group of 
insurance managers and buyers and say this 
but in some cases conditions have been too 
broad and insurance has been used for main- 
tenance. 

The big question is, “Where are we?” 

Last week while I was in London many 
names (members of Lloyd’s Syndicates) got 
their notices on the results for the 1965 year. 
With rare exceptions, because of hurricane 
“Betsy,” all of them are having to put up 
more money, This means that most names 
suffered a loss in 1964. They are now paying 
their losses for 1965 and the estimate for 
the 1966 year, which will on the area, giving 
credits off the coast of California, Texas and 
Louisiana but with a substantial surcharge 
in the North Sea. They are also prepared now 
to write coverage with a dual valuation 
clause, insuring the unit for the appraised 
value but paying a lesser agreed amount on 
a total loss. This, of course, will help alleviate 
the capacity problem and still satisfy drilling 
contractors’ requirements. London Under- 
writers weathered the storm. 

The Chairman of Lloyd’s is in New York 
today. I think in many ways this is a symbol 
of the great interest which this market has 
in America and our insurance industry. 

Lloyd's has now opened the doors so that 
Americans can become names at Lloyd’s. This 
was done in the hope that it would bolster 
London’s capacity. It is my understanding 
that 28 people have made application, far 
less than was hoped for. Many Americans are 
dubious about taking on the unlimited 
liability associated with a name at Lloyd’s. 

To discuss the highlights of the London 
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insurance market the last few weeks, no one 
could be fair with you without trying to give 
you the complete picture of the concern on 
the riot exposure in our country, To under- 
stand this concern you first must try to grasp 
the feeling and the mood of these Underwrit- 
ers and in a way I think the feeling and the 
mood of the people all over the world that are 
now so desperately looking to this country 
for leadership. 

From my travelings and my conversations 
with people in all walks of life and in various 
countries, I don’t think over two or three 
percent of the people outside of this country 
really believe the Warren report. They are 
mystified by our Presidential primary elec- 
tions. They are following our Presidential 
election probably almost as closely as we are 
and they are extremely curious. 

By the use of Telstar anc the TV systems, 
the riots and looting that have run rampant 
in our country in the last few weeks have 
been flashed all over the world. I could see 
that the English people particularly were 
concerned and amazed as they reported to 
me pictures of policemen standing by while 
looters walked off with stolen goods and 
their amazement at seeing National Guard 
troops with a commentator’s note that they 
were without ammunition and instructed not 
to take action. 

As various Underwriters explained to me, 
their names who have lost money over the 
last few years are calling, some for the first 
time, and they are asking, “What are you 
going to do about riot insurance in 
America?” My underwriting friends are 
quick to point out that they write riot in- 
surance in various countries all over the 
world, some that have a history of riots far 
worse than we have ever had in America or 
that we could really expect in America; how- 
ever, they write riot insurance at a rate! It 
is now obvious to all of us that American in- 
surance companies and London Underwriters 
can no longer provide riot insurance in cores 
of many of our major cities at the same price 
that it has been provided in the past. The 
American companies seem to have no voice. 
Time is running out. If something is not 
done and done soon, I think you may find 
many London Underwriters pulling out of 
America, and I know in their hearts they 
would like to stand by our country as they 
have by the oil industry, If they pull out, it 
will be both on direct and reinsurance busi- 
ness as respects physical damage insurance 
with any type of riot exposure whatsoever. 
Gentlemen, you cannot insure a social prob- 
lem when a government makes only a negli- 
gible effort to control it. Let me speak 
bluntly and fairly with you, for you, as 
American buyers of insurance, have a lot at 
stake in seeing that a fair and free American 
insurance market continues to exist with ac- 
cess to the reinsurance markets of the world. 

Without the support of the London mar- 
ket, direct and as reinsurance, our capacity 
in this country to insure physical damage 
risks will be severely hampered and the gov- 
ernment will move into the vacuum, 

I would now like to make a point of per- 
sonal privilege. I mentioned to you earlier 
that I had the privilege in World War II oi 
serving on a troop ship. In this capacity I 
was trained for riot duty; I was trained in 
the handling of people and situations, I can 
recall one time when brigs in California were 
emptied into our ship and we kept the men 
locked in the holds until we were twenty 
miles at sea and these men were taken over 
to New Guinea to prepare for amphibious 
landings. I can recall that we kept Thompson 
submachine guns on each wing of the bridge 
to protect our Captain from attempted mu- 
tiny by some of our 4,000 passengers. I can 
recall sending the troops below deck prepar- 
ing them for possible air attacks and on one 
occasion when a U.S. Army Major tried to 
come up the companionway with his troops 
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back of him. I can recall standing there with 
my bayonet an inch or two from his throat 
and how he finally turned and went back in 
the hold. I can recall when threats were made 
to break prisoners out of our brig. Yes, and 
I can recall one occasion when our Chaplain 
came to me in the Sergeant of the Guard’s 
office complaining that they had thrtatened 
to kill him H he did not get some men out of 
the brig. I can recall when some unhappy 
passengers tried to take our mess hall and we 
had to back them down. I can recall bring- 
ing German prisoners back from Europe, the 
SS troops and their hardened criminals. I can 
recall in the invasion of southern France 
when it became our despicable duty to have 
to force men to the landing nets who had 
marched through North Africa who should 
not have been forced back into another cam- 
paign. Some left their rifles, their ammuni- 
tion, their bedrolls, some went to pieces, and 
we were ashamed that night as we sat in our 
marine compartment, for we would have pre- 
ferred to have gone instead of them or at 
least with them. I recall when our First Ser- 
geant, John Michael Murphy, taught us how 
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to give an order, never argue, and to turn our 
back and walk off knowing that it would be 
obeyed. 

I remember the torture that men went 
through mentally, returning from war, trying 
to prepare their minds to meet their moth- 
ers, wives and girl friends. I can recall one 
incident when a man went berserk and ter- 
rorized everyone on a darkened ship under 
the pressure of the return and he finally 
jumped overboard. I can recall bringing vari- 
ous North African troops back from the Ital- 
lan campaign to Africa with their sacks of 
gold teeth, rings, ears and watches off the 
Germans they had killed. We had to keep 
various tribes separated, for they hated each 
other as much as the common enemy. Yes, 
gentlemen, I have worked on Goat Island in 
San Francisco Bay at a general court martial 
brig; I've seen a turnkey and a guard and I 
have learned a little about the psychology of 
a crowd and riot duty. I tell you these stories 
today not as a war hero—I was in the rear 
echelon—but, gentlemen, because as I 
thought about these experiences last night 
as I prepared my thoughts for this talk, I 
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could not help but think of the fact that 
during all of these experiences not once was 
a shot fired, not once was a bayonet used, 
gentlemen, we were never without live 
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whatever steps were necessary to enforce 
law and order. 

Gentlemen, we must call insurrection, in- 
surrection. Government subsidy to insurance 
companies is no answer, whether it be tax 
relief, a direct dole or as Federal reinsurance. 
We must return to law and order! You, as 
American corporate buyers of insurance, 
must alert the people to another freedom 
and industry that we are about to lose by 
default. 

Some people in the world love us; some 
hate us, but all look to us for leadership. 
The London insurance market, as well as 
all the world, is pondering and waiting to 
see if America has the guts to right our ship 
and return to law and order. 


